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United  States 
of  America 


ConsressionalUecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE     IQV^    CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMesrfay,  January  23,  1990 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  being  the  day 
fixed  by  Public  Law  101-228,  101st 
Congress,  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
20th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  101st  Congress,  the  House  will  be 
in  order. 

The  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Chaplain, 


on   Responsibilities   for  Financing  Postsec- 
ondary  Education. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D,,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful,  O  loving  God,  that 
we  have  been  given  another  day  to 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  our 
Nation,  to  do  the  works  of  justice,  to 
seek  the  qualities  of  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  You  on  the  path  of 
life.  For  honesty  to  see  the  problems 
as  they  truly  are,  for  courage  to  speak 
as  we  need  to  speak,  for  integrity  to  be 
what  we  profess  to  be,  we  ask  for  Your 
strength.  Your  pardon,  and  Your 
peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title; 

H.R.  2364.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1949.  An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  perrpit 
parties  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  to 
bargain  over  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  trust  funds  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  employee  housing; 

S.  1998.  An  act  entitled  the  Medicaid 
Long-Term  Care  Demonstration  Project 
Waiver  Act  of  1989";  and 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  clarify  the  administra- 
tive procedures  of  the  National  Commission 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  December  ?7,  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  know.  I  have 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  Borough 
President  for  the  Borough  of  Staten  I.sland. 
New  York  City,  and  will  assume  the  duties 
of  that  office  on  January  1,  1990. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  resignation  I  have  sent 
this  day  to  Go\ernor  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  I 
have  sent  informational  copies  of  the  letter 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

Let  me  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  was  pleased  to  serve  with  you  and 
that  all  Members  of  Congress.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  can  be  proud  of  the  way 
youve  handled  yourself  as  Speaker. 

I  wish  you  good  health  and  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Guy  V.  MoLiNARi, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  December  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Mario  M.  Cuomo. 
Governor.  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Cuomo:  As  you  know,  I 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Borough 
President  of  Staten  Island  and  will  assume 
the  duties  of  that  office  on  January  1.  1990. 
For  the  above  reason.  I  hereby  resign  my 
position  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  14th 
Congressional  District  as  of  midnight  De- 
cember 31,  1989. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Guy  V.  Molinari, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  2.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House.   U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  announce  my  resignation  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  representing  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  effec- 
tive midnight  January  7th  1990. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  Garcia 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  2.  1990. 
Hon.  Mario  Cuomo. 
Governor.  Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Governor:  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  announce  my  resignation  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  representing  the  18lh 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  effec 
tive  midnight  January  7th  1990. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  Garcia, 
Member  of  Congress. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  12.  1990 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  16.  1990. 
at  12:00  noon.  I  will  be  sworn  in  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  therefore  an- 
nounce my  resignation  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  effective  at  12:00  noon  on 
January  16.  1990. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  of  resignation  has 
been  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  A  letter  of  resig- 
nation has  also  been  delivered  to  Governor 
Thomas  Kean  of  New  Jersey. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Florio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  12.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kean. 

Governor  State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  NJ. 
Dear  Governor  Kean:  On  January  16, 
1990,  at  12:00  noon,  I  will  be  sworn  in  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I 
therefore    announce    my    resignation    from 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedmgs,  e.g.,  n  UC  is  2:0'  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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the  House  of  Representatives  effective 
12:00  noon  on  January  16.  1990 

A  letter  of  resignation  has  also  been  deliv 
ered   to  the   Honorable   Thomas  S.    Foley 
Si>eaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep 
resentatives. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Florid. 
Member  of  Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  uti- 
lize the  electronic  system  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electcpnic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

.Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appletjate 

Armev 

Aspin 

Alkins 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentlcy 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomlield 

Browder 

Brow-n  '  CA ' 

Brown  ( CO  < 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunninii 

Burton 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahar 

Campt>ell  (CAi 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Combest 

Condit 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Courier 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 


CA 
OK 


[Roll  No.  11 

de  la  Gan-.;! 

DtFazio 

DeLa.\ 

Dellum.s 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickm.son 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreicr 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckar! 

Ed»ard> 

Edwaris 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TNi 

Frank 

Frenz«'l 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Oallo 

Gaydo.s 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardl 

Geren 

GiUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradi-son 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH  I 

Hall  iTXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  iIL' 


Hayes  iLAi 

H  -fley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Henel 

Hiler 

Huagland 

Htxhbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

John.son  tSD/ 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  (NC) 

Jonlz 

Kanjorski 

Ka.-.ich 

Ka.sienmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecka 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

U-ach  ■  lA) 

Leath  iTX) 

lyChman  (CA> 

Lehman    FT." 

I^nt 

L«vin  (Mil 

Levine  (CAi 

Lewis  (CAi 

Lewis  I  FT, I 

I>ewis  (GA) 

Lighlfoot 

Lipin-ski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  'CA' 

Luken,  Thoma.s 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 


McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  <NCi 

McMillcn  (MDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  tCAi 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Minela 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  <CT) 

Morrison  i WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  I  MA  I 

Seal  (NO 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panelta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  ( VA  i 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkirts 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 


Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Res-Lehlinen 

Rose 

Roslenkewski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowlan(^(CTi 

Rowland  (GA> 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalias 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Sc breeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 'NY  1 

Slaughter  i  VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  iNE) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith  iTX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NHi 


iCA) 
'GA) 


Smith.  RotjiTl 

'OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spralt 
Staggers 
Slal  lings 
Slangeland 
Stark 
Steam:; 
Stenho  m 
Stokci 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqiii.st 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tau/.in 
Tayior 
Thomas  i 
Thomas  ' 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torricelli 
Traficanl 
Traxler 
L'dall 
Urisoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Wei.ss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
WhittakT 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wi*e 
Wslf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (PL) 


D  1226 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  376 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  asks  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  to  come  forward  and 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pltdge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  BROOKS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows; 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  uith  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


Washington.  DC. 

January  5.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Certificate 
of   Election    received    from    the   Honorable 
William  P.  Clement.  Jr..  Governor  of  Texas 
certifying  that,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  Special  Election  held  on  De- 
cember   9.    1989    the    Honorable    Craig    A. 
Washington  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  the 
United  States   Representative   in  Congress 
from  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Certificate  of  Election 
In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Si  ate  of  Texas  this  is  to  certify,  that  at  a 
opecial  election  held  on  Saturday.  December 
9.  A.D..  1989.  Craig  A.  Washington  was  duly 
elected  United  States  Representative.  Dis- 
trict 18.  Unexpired  Term. 

In   testimony   whereof.   I    have   hereunto 
signed   my   name   and   caused   the  Seal   of 
State  to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of  Austin, 
this  the  13th  day  of  December  A.D..  1989. 
W.P.  Clements.  Jr.. 

Governor  oj  Texas. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE CRAIG  A.  WASHINGTON 
OF  TEXAS  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Washington]  please 
face  the  Chair  and  raise  his  right 
hand. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  you  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 


□  1230 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


APPRECIATION  FOR  PRAYER 
AND  CONCERN 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  warmth  of 
your  reception  this  morning  and  also 
for  your  caring  thoughts  and  kind 
words  during  my  bout  with  pancreati- 
tis. I  really  can't  adequately  express  to 
you  how  much  your  prayers  and  sym- 
pathetic concern  have  meant  to  me 
during  this  ordeal.  Your  friendship 
and  words  of  encouragement  were 
deeply  appreciated. 

I'm  glad  to  be  alive  and  am  grateful 
to  our  Dr.  Robert  Krasner  and  to  the 
surgical  team  and  staff  from  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  headed  by  Dr.  Duncan 
Harviel  and  the  dedicated  day  and 
night  surgeons,  Lt.  Comdr.  Steve 
Swartz  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Mike  Nelle- 
stein. 


INTRODtJCTION  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CRAIC 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean  of  the  Texas 
delegation,  it  is  my  very  great  honor 
and  distinct  privilege  to  introduce  the 
newest  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Craig 
Washington. 

The  people  of  Houston's  18th  Con- 
gressional Di.'trict  have  chosen  wisely 
and  have  seni  to  us  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability  and  enormous  energy.  He 
is  a  lawyer  with  broad  experience  who 
served  with  distinction,  compassion, 
and  judgment  in  the  Texas  State 
House  and  Senate.  I  know  that  his 
presence  in  this  body  will  contribute 
immeasurably  to  our  work  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
the  Honorable  Craig  Washington. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  WASHINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  circumstances,  of  course,  which 
bring  me  here  are  not  pleasant.  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  attempting  to 
make  up  for  the  fact  that  Members 
lost  Mickey  Leland.  Mickey  Leland 
was  a  wonderful  person.  I  can  never 
replace  Mickey  Leland.  I  am  merely 
his  successor.  I  realize  that  I  live  in 
the  shadow  of  Barbara  Jordan  and 
Mickey  Lela.nd.  However,  with  your 
help  and  with  the  grace  of  God.  and 
your  prayers.  I  promise  as  a  48-year- 
old  man  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
here  as  a  Member  of  Congress  so  that 
one  day  we  can  make  something  come 
out  of  the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  a 
side  of  the  hill  in  Ethiopia. 

I  have  five  children,  three  of  whom 
are  here  on  the  floor  with  me  today; 
my  son,  Alexander;  my  daughter, 
Sydney;  who  is  skirmishing  around 
there  somewhere;  and  my  small  son 
Christopher:  together  with  my  son 
Charig,  who  is  23  years  old.  and  my 
daughter  Shazau. 

I  want  Members  to  know  I  am  here 
for  them,  and  I  want  to  be  a  good 
Member  of  Congress.  I  am  not  smarter 
today  than  I  was  the  day  before  I  was 
elected,  and  I  am  not  coming  here  to 
try  to  be  king  of  the  Hill.  I  am  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hill,  and  I  need  Mem- 
bers' help,  to  serve  my  district,  and 
your  prayers  and  advice,  and  if  God 
leaves  me  on  the  planet  and  my  con- 
stituents in  the  district,  I  promise  to 
work  with  Members  to  make  America 
a  better  place.  God  bless  America,  and 
God  bless  Texas. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  302 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem 
bers  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  R^-presentatives  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notiiy  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 
and  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  com 
munication  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Z:  1240 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT,  PURSUANT  TO 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  302 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  303) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  303 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  House 
inform  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the 
House  is  present  and  that  the  House  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider, was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
302)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. * 


DAILY  HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  304) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  304 

Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days; 2  o  clock  post  meridiam  on  Wednes- 
days; 11  o'clock  ante  meridiam  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week  up  to  and  including  May 
15.  1990;  and  that  from  May  16.  1990.  until 
the  end  of  the  second  session,  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
and  10  o'clock  ante  meridiam  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION   TO   INSERT  IN  THE 
RECORD 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

SPEAKER  AND  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
REGARDING  VETO  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  390.  AU- 
THORIZING HAND  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  1278,  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  REFORM,  RE- 
COVERY AND  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1989.  ALONG  WITH  RE- 
SPONSE FROM  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  correspondence  of  the  Speaker 
and  myself  to  the  President  regarding 
his  veto  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
390.  and  the  response  received  from 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

Washington.  DC. 
November  21.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President   of  the    United  States. The    White 
House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  390. 
On  August  16.  1989.  you  issued  a  memoran- 
dum of  disapproval  asserting  that  you  would 
■prevent  H.J.  Res.  390  from  becoming  a  law 
by  withholding  (your)  signature  from  it." 
You  did  not  return  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

House  Joint  Resolution  390  authorized  a 
hand  enrollment'  of  H.R.  1278.  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform.  Recovery.'  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989.  by  waiving  the  re- 
quirement that  the  bill  be  printed  on  parch- 
ment. The  hand  enrollment  option  was  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  insure  that  the  mounting  daily  costs  of 
the  savings-and-loan  crisis  could  be 
stemmed  by  the  earliest  practicable  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1278.  In  the  end.  a  hand  en- 
rollment was  not  necessary  since  the  bill 
was  printed  on  parchment  in  time  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  in  that  form. 

We  appreciate  your  judgment  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  390  was.  in  the  end.  unnec- 
essary. We  believe,  however,  that  you 
should  communicate  any  such  veto  by  a 
message  returning  the  resolution  to  the 
Congress  since  the  intrasession  pocket  veto 
is  constitutionally  infirm. 

In  Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  the  TTnited  States 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  'pocket 
veto  "  is  not  constitutionally  available 
during  an  intrasession  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  if  a  congressional  agent  is  appoint- 
ed to  receive  veto  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent during  such  adjournment.  511  F.2d  430 
<D.C.  Cir.  1974).  In  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  Clerk  is  duly  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  at  any 
time  that  the  House  is  not  in  session. 
(Clause  5.  Rule  III.  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  House  Resolution  5.  101st 
Congress.  January  3.  1989.) 

Successive  Presidential  administrations 
since  1974  have,  in  accommodation  of  Ken- 
nedy V.  Sampson,  exercised  the  veto  power 
during   intrasession   adjournments  only   by 
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messages  returning   measures   to  the  Con 
gress. 

We  therefore  find  your  assertion  of  a 
pocket  veto  power  during  an  intrasession  ad- 
journment extren.f-ly  troublesome.  Wo  do 
not  think  it  constructive  to  resurrect  consti- 
tutional controversies  long  considered  as 
settled,  especially  without  notice  or  consul- 
tation. It  is  our  hope  that  you  might  join  us 
in  urging  the  Archivist  to  assign  a  public 
law  number  to  House  Joint  Resolution  390. 
and  that  you  might  eschew  the  notion  of  an 
intrasession  pocket  veto  power,  in  appropri 
ate  deference  to  the  judicial  resrlution  of 
that  question. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 

Republican  Leader. 

W.^SHINCTON.  DC, 

January  4  1990. 
Hon.  RoBEST  H.  Michel. 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House.  House  of  Rep 
resentatK^s.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  The  President  has  asked  me  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  November  21.  1989, 
concerning  the  status  of  House  Jomt  Reso 
lution  390.  While  we  appreciate  your  con- 
cerns, it  is  our  view  that  under  Article  I, 
Section  7  of  the  Constitution,  the  joint  reso- 
lution did  not  become  a  law  because  Con 
gress.  by  its  adjournment,  had  prevented 
the  President  from  returning  the  resolution 
with  his  objections.  Accordingly,  the  Archi 
vlst  has  been  instructed  not  to  treat  it  as  a 
law. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  interpreta 
lion  of  the  Pocket  Veto  Clause  that  the  ex 
ecutive  branch  has  held  for  many  years 
That  interpretation  rests  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  the  Pocket  Veto  Caae. 
279  U.S.  655  a929).  and  Wnght  v.  United 
States.  302  U.S.  583  (1938).  This  is  the  posi 
tion  the  executive  branch  espoused  in  Burke 
V.  Barnes.  479  U.S.  361  (1987).  although  the 
Court  did  not  reach  the  merits  of  the 
Pocket  Veto  Clause  in  that  case.  Our  view 
on  this  subject  was  recently  set  forth  in 
detail  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  See  Testimony 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Process  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
of  Representatives.  Concerning  H.R.  849 
(July  26.  1989). 

I  understand  that  some  confusion  has 
arisen  on  this  point  as  a  result  of  Kennedy 
V.  Sampson.  511  F.2d  430  (DC.  Cir.  1974),  in 
which  the  court  of  appeals  declined  to 
follow  the  Pocket  Veto  Case.  As  the  Solicitor 
General  explained  in  Burke  v.  Barnes,  the 
executive  branch  believes  that  Kennedy  v. 
Sampson  was  incorrectly  decided.  While  I 
realize  that  there  can  be  good-faith  dis- 
agreements as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pocket 
Veto  Clause,  this  Administration  will  con 
tinue  to  follow  the  executive's  traditional 
interpretation,  which  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornburgh. 
'  Attorney  General. 


Washington.  DC. 
December  1.  1989. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

77ic  Speaker.  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  re- 
turned enrollment   of   H.R.   2712.   together 
with  a  memorandum  from  the  President  re- 
lating to  said  bill  received  In  my  office  at 
6:40  p.m.  on  Thursday.  November  30.  1989. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donnald  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  0/  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


EMERGENCY  CHINESE  IMMIGRA- 
TION RELIEF  ACT  OF  1989- 
MEMORANDUM  OF  DISAPPROV- 
AL FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  101-132) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  memorandum  of 
disapproval  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

memorandum  of  disapproval 

In  light  of  the  actions  I  have  taken  in 
June  and  again  today,  1  am  withholding  my 
approval  of  H.R,  2712,  the  "Emergency  Chi- 
ne.se  Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989.  "  These 
actions  make  H.R.  2712  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  share  the  objectives  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Congress 
who  passed  this  legislation.  W^ithin 
hours  of  the  events  of  Tiananmen 
Square  in  June.  I  ordered  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  ensure  that  no  nation- 
als from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  be  deported  against  their  will, 
and  no  such  nationals  have  been  de- 
ported. Since  June,  my  Administration 
has  taken  numerous  additional  and 
substantive  actions  to  further  guaran- 
tee this  objective. 

Today  I  am  extending  and  broaden- 
ing these  measures  to  provide  the 
same  protections  as  H.R.  2712.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  addition- 
al protections  to  persons  covered  by 
the  Attorney  General's  June  6th  order 
deferring  the  enforced  departure  for 
nationals  of  China.  These  protections 
will  include:  d'  irrevocable  waiver  of 
the  2-year  home  country  residence  re- 
quirement which  may  be  exercised 
until  January  1.  1994;  (2)  assurance  of 
continued  lawful  immigration  status 
for  individuals  who  were  lawfully  in 
the  United  States  on  June  5,  1989;  (3) 
authorization  for  employment  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  present  in  the  United 
States  on  June  5.  1989:  and  (4)  notice 
of  expiration  of  nonimmigrant  status, 
rather  than  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings,  for  individuals  eligible  for 
deferral  of  enforced  departure  whose 
nonimmigrant  status  has  expired. 

In  addition.  I  have  directed  that  en- 
hanced consideration  be  provided 
under  the  immigration  laws  for  indi- 
viduals from  any  country  who  express 
a  fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to 


their  country  related  to  that  country's 
policy  of  forced  abortion  or  coerced 
sterilization. 

These  further  actions  will  provide 
effectively  the  same  protection  as 
would  H.R.  2712  as  presented  to  me  on 
November  21,  1989.  Indeed,  last  June  I 
exercised  my  authority  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  a  wider 
class  of  Chinese  aliens  than  the  stat- 
ute would  have  required.  My  action 
today  provides  complete  assurance 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  to 
Chinese  nationals  here  the  protection 
they  deserve. 

It  has  alwavs  been  my  view,  and  it  is 
my  policy  as  President,  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  return  any 
person  to  a  country  where  he  or  she 
faces  persecution.   ' 

I  have  under  current  law  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  necessary 
relief  for  Chinese  students  and  others 
who  fear  returning  to  China  in  the 
near  future.  I  will  continue  to  exercise 
vigorously  this  authority.  Waivers 
granted  under  this  authority  will  not 
be  revoked. 

Maintaining  flexibility  in  adminis- 
tering our  productive  student  and 
scholar  exchange  program  with  China 
is  important.  As  many  as  80,000  Chi- 
nese have  studied  and  conducted  re- 
search in  the  United  States  since  these 
exchanges  began.  I  want  to  see  these 
exchanges  continue  because  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  technical 
skills  and  ideas  between  Chinese  and 
Americans.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
acting  administratively,  we  will  help 
foster  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

My  actions  today  accomplish  the 
laudable  objectives  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  H.R.  2712  while  preserving  my 
ability  to  manage  foreign  relations.  I 
would  note  that,  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals expressing  a  fear  of  persecu- 
tion related  to  their  country's  coercive 
family  policies,  my  actions  today  pro- 
vide greater  protection  than  would 
H.R.  2712  by  extending  such  protec- 
tion worldwide  rather  than  just  to 
Chinese  nationals.  Despite  my  strong 
support  for  the  basic  principles  of 
international  family  planning,  the 
United  States  cannot  condone  any 
policy  involving  forced  abortion  or  co- 
ercive sterilization. 

I  deplore  the  violence  and  repression 
employed  in  the  Tiananmen  events.  I 
believe  that  China,  as  its  leaders  state, 
will  return  to  the  policy  of  reform  pur- 
sued before  June  3.  I  further  believe 
that  the  Chinese  visitors  would  wish 
to  return  to  China  in  those  circum- 
stances, in  which  case  I  would  hope 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  by  the  Chinese  visitors  tempo- 
rarily in  our  country  be  applied  to 
help  promote  China's  reforms  and 
modernization. 
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The  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
has  prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  2712 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 7,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly,  my  withholding  of  ap- 
proval from  the  bill  precludes  its  be- 
coming law,  77ic  Pocket  Veto  Case,  279 
U.S.  655  (1929).  Because  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  opinions  issued  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  I  am 
sending  H.R.  2712  with  my  objections 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  November  30.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  I*resident  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and  the  memoran- 
dum of  disapproval  and  the  bill  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
2712,  be  postponed  until  Wednesday. 
January  24,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  in  his  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval stated  the  following: 

The  adjournment  of  the  Congress  has  pre- 
vented my  return  of  H.R.  2712  within  the 
meaning  of  article  I.  section  7,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  my  withhold- 
ing of  approval  from  the  bill  precludes  its 
becoming  law, 

D  1250 

The  President  then  cites  the  pocket 
veto  case,  279  U.S.  655  (1929),  and 
then,  going  on  quoting  the  President, 

Because  of  the  questions  raised  in  opin- 
ions issued  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  I  am  send- 
ing H.R,  2712  with  my  objections  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also  the  President  headed  his  mes- 
sage a  "Memorandum  of  Disapproval," 
and  chose  to  return  it  to  the  Clerk  in 
an  unsealed  envelope.  It  was  not  draft- 
ed as  a  message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Chair 
could  enlighten  the  House  as  to  the 
status  of  the  veto. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  responding  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Chair  would  note 
that  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R. 
2712  was  received  at  the  White  House 
on  November  21,  1989,  and  that  the 
memorandum  of  ^  disapproval  was 
signed  by  the  President  and  returned 


to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1989.  Thus,  pursuant  to  article 
I.  section  7,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  enrolled  bill  was  in  fact  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  10 
days— Sundays  excepted— after  it  had 
been  presented  to  him. 

The  bill  was  returned  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objections  to  the  House  in 
which  it  originated,  his  objections 
have  been  entered  at  large  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  the  House  is  now  in  a  position 
to  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  demonstrated  that  Congress  did 
not  prevent  the  return  of  the  bill  by 
its  adjournment  on  November  22,  1989. 
The  Congress  demonstrated  its  posi- 
tion by  adopting  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  239  on  November  22,  1989, 
which  included  section  4  reaffirming 
that  the  adjournment  of  either  House 
pursuant  to  that  concurrent  resolution 
shall  not  prevent  the  return  by  the 
President  of  any  bill  presented  to  him 
for  approval.  The  President— who  re- 
ceived a  certified  copy  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  239— demonstrated 
that  the  Congress  did  not  prevent  the 
bill's  return  by  in  fact  returning  the 
bill  to  the  orginating  House  through 
its  agent,  the  Clerk. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  is  constrained 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  precedents  of  the  House  to 
permit  the  House  to  proceed  to  recon- 
sider the  bill,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  Chair  is  not  ruling  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  a  pocket  veto  during  an 
intersession  sine  die  adjournment.  The 
Chair  is  responding  only  with  respect 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  Chair  and 
of  the  House  at  this  time  in  proceed- 
ing to  reconsider  the  bill. 


EMERGENCY  CHINESE  IMMIGRA- 
TION RELIEF  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  already  agreed  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  House  will  consider  as  the 
first  order  of  business  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  24,  disposition  of 
the  Presidents  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the 
Emergency  Chinese  Adjustment  of 
Status  Facilitation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  and  the  mes- 
sage jointly  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  instructions  that  the 
committees  consider  the  merits  of  the 
veto  in  light  of  events  in  China  since 
passage  of  the  bill  and  actions  which 
the  President  has  taken  to  protect 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 


and  promptly  report  their  recommen- 
dations back  to  the  House. 

The  motion  I  intend  to  offer  is  as 
follows: 

Motion  To  Refer  H.R.  2712  to  Two 
Committees 
Mr.  Michel  moves  to  refer  the  bill.  H.R. 
2712.  and  the  President's  Memorandum  of 
Disapproval   jointly   to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  instructions  that  the  Com- 
mittees consider  the  merits  of  the  veto  in 
light  of  events  m  China  since  passage  of  the 
bill  and   actions  which  the  President   has 
taken   to   protect   Chinese  students  in   the 
United   States   and   promptly    report    their  ~-j 
recommendations  back  to  the  House.  -^ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  happily  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  distinguished  friend,  under 
that  circumstance  would  there  be  1 
hour  of  time  assigned  to  the  gentle- 
man's side? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  be  amenable  to  giving  15 
minutes  to  the  Committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary and  15  minutes  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  would  not  take 
all  that  time.  I  imagine. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  I  am  sure  we  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  taking  the  whole 
time  either. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  questions  raised 
by  this  measure,  just  very  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  go  far  beyond  those  of  immi- 
gration, and  go  to  other  measures,  and 
allow  me  then  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks, as  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  to  outline  the 
reasons  which  I  believe  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  to  refer  the 
bill  and  the  message  to  the  committees 
for  further  review  in  light  of  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
bill  was  passed. 


REREFERRAL  OF  H.R.  1641  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
1641)  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  to  provide  for  compensation  with 
respect  to  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
each  day  spent  during  World  War  II 
avoiding  capture  by  hostile  forces  or 
as  underground  fighters  while  unat- 
tached to  a  regular  unit  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  be  rereferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
recognize  five  Members  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle  for  1 -minute  speeches,  and 
then  we  will  continue  to  recognize 
Members  subsequently  in  the  next 
hour. 


INTRODUCTION       OF       LEGISLA 
TION  TO  OPEN  UP  ARMY  POSI 
TIONS        NOW        CLOSED        TO 
WOMEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  you  seen  the  Army's  latest  com- 
mercial asking  women  to  be  all  that 
they  can  be?  The  commercial  portrays 
a  woman  in  communications  van  obvi 
ously  handling  the  communications 
for  manuvers.  Assuming  that  our 
enemy  is  intelligent,  that  woman 
would  be  the  first  hit  in  a  strike.  It's 
always  smart  to  destroy  your  enemy's 
lines  of  communications  first.  So  let 
me  see  if  I  have  this  straight.  Army 
policy  allows  women  to  be  shot  first. 
but  they  can't  be  the  first  to  shoot. 
The  logic  eludes  me. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  open  up.  on  a  test  basis,  those 
Army  positions  that  are  now  closed  to 
women.  The  bill,  which  is  based  on  a 
1989  recommendation  from  the  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee  On  Women 
In  The  Services  [DACOWITS],  directs 
the  Army  to  allow  women  into  all  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties  currently 
closed  to  them.  The  Army  will  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  the  integrated 
units  throughout  the  4-year  period. 
We  can't  know  if  the  objections  to 
women  in  combat  positions  are  based 
on  more  than  conjecture  until  we  give 
women  the  opportunity  to  train  for 
and  request  those  assignments. 

Over  the  past  weeks.  I  believe  I  have 
heard   all    the    objections    to    women 
holding  combat  positions.  They  vary 
from  emotional  to  practical,  bur,  t^e. 
competence  of  military  wdmen'spe;^ 


AMBASSADOR  RUTH 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  Ambas- 
sador Ruth  Washington,  one  of  my 
constituents,  was  a  dynamic  woman 
whose  career  personified  devotion  to 
public  service.  From  1979  until  her 
return  to  private  law  practice  in  1987. 
she  was  one  of  only  two  minority 
women  on  the  Federal  bench. 

President  Bush  made  a  wise  choice 
in  appointing  Ruth  Washington  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Gambia  Ruth's  exten- 
sive experience  and  dedication  to 
public  service  would  have  been  an 
asset  to  American  diplomacy. 

Tragically,  this  is  not  to  be. 

This  past  Saturday,  just  a  few  days 
before  she  was  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Africa,  the  dynamic  life  of  Ruth 
Washington  was  snuffed  out  instantly 
in  an  auto  accident  caused  by  an  in- 
toxicated driver, 

Ruth's  many  friends,  admirers,  and 
loved  ones  in  the  region  of  her  home 
town  of  Hartsdale,  NY.  and  through- 
out the  Nation  lovingly  referred  to 
Ruth  as  -the  little  General  ".  Small  in 
stature  but  big  in  heart,  Ruth  Wash- 
ington touched  many  lives.  Her  un- 
timely death,  ju.st  as  she  was  about  to 
realize  her  dreams  and  apply  her  full 
potential,  is  a  tragedy  to  the  nation, 
and  underscores  the  havoc  imposed 
upon  our  society  by  drunk,  drivers, 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  condoJencies  to 
Ambassador  Ruth  Washir\gto.n's 
family  gathered  in  Hartsdale,.  NY; 


What  dollar  value  will  the  'Educa- 
tion President"  place  on  education  in 
this  year's  State  of  the  Union. 

A  new  study  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute  concludes  that  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  other  industrialized 
countries  spend  more  on  education 
than  we  do. 

Money  alone  won't  solve  our  coun- 
try's problems,  but  President  Bush  is 
operating  a  policy  of  neglect. 

Maybe  there  is  an  important  mes- 
sage in  the  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  said:  •There  are  times  when 
the  future  seems  thick  as  a  fog;  you  sit 
and  wait,  hoping  the  mists  will  lift  and 
reveal  the  right  path." 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  decisive 
action  instead  of  'sitting,  waiting,  and 
hoping." 
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PETTY.  PARTISAN  POLITICS 
(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
are  back  after  a  nice  recess,  a  chance 
to  visit  with  our  constituents  and  our 
families  in  our  districts,  a  time  when 
everybody  is  feeling  good  and  we  are 
expecting  some  comity  in  this  body. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Here  on  the 
very  first  day  we  are  supposed  to  take 
up  a  resolution  to  commend  the  fine 
job  that  our  troops  did  and  are  doing 
in  Panama  and  remember  those  who 
paid  the  ultimate  price  for  liberty  by 
giving  their  lives  in  that  country.  But 
because  some  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
felt  that  we  ought  to  commend  the 
Commander  in  Chief  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  resolve  to  send  the 
tropps  in  the  first  place,  we  find  the 
resttl'utlon  withdrawn.  At  least  that  is 


THE    EDUCATION    PRESIDENT    IS 
OPERATING    A    POLICY    OP. 
GLECT 

<Mr.    VISCLOSKY    asked    and    wW. 
given  permission  to  address  the  House.-  3'^fV*',^  ^^^  told.  I  am  hoping  that  is 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend- ^.V'*f*'}l«■•■^ 
his  remarks.)  '  ■•/'^n-j^eaker,  I  am  hoping  that  it  will 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in     b^'bhciught  back,  because  if  it  is  any 
his  inaugural  address  last  year.  Presi-     w'ttridec. why.. this  body  is  held  in  such 


formances  as  individuals  has  beCw' ^ij^^l 
ready  been  acknowledged.At;tlrie;pa^)»^-i; 
time,  many  World  War  II,  K6fea,;an(l.  ^ 
Vietnam    combat    veterans    write    me 
supporting    my    proposal.    It    is    pure 
opinion,   at   this   point,    that   women 
can't  be  effective  in  combat  jobs.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that  the  combat  ex- 
clusion policy  tends  to  limit  a  woman's 
career  opportunities.  More  important- 
ly, the  exclusionary  policies  deny  the 
military  the  services  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  is  time  for  military  service 
to    be    based    on    qualifications,    not 
gender. 


dent  Bush  .said:  "This  is  a  time  when 
the  future  seems  a  door  you  can  walk 
right  through— into  a  room  called  To- 
morrow. "  Addressing  a  joint  session  of 
.C5Kfe^Sg;_  Wre^  Presjfi^nt   defined    the 


loW-esJo^ntvliy  the  American  public,  it 
is  actjpns/^yiph  as  this,  petty,  partisan 
politlciV*    ..'•■  . 

The:*p«j)pr«*expect   us  to  get  along 
and  to  ca^i\^t  the  Nation's  business. 
f.fl^.Jjetty.  partisan  politics. 


,tHE  UNION  MESSAGE 

V^OW  REAL  COMMIT- 

COMBATING    DRUG 


Arn^rU;;_ 

OUT  ^sXihh'^jkt^fi 

levels  as  needing  ^rf>p*r6*¥<a»i^i>^'t 

Unfortunately,  if  one  looks  at  te'ceiif 
education    funding   levels,    the   Presi- 
dent's  top   priority   looks   like  emptj^J  i^J*eipn;.to  .address  the  House   for   1 
rhetoric.  For  example:  -.;'-:v!tV:t;'*^*Qi^'j^  and  extend  his 


(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 


In  fiscal  year 
ministration 
billion. 


the  Con- 
IPresident  is 


ward  to  a  stronger  commitment  to 
fighting  drugs. 

Yes,  the  demand  side  is  vital.  The 
Government  spends  billions  of  dollars 
on  necessary  law  enforcement  and 
drug  interdiction,  but  quick  treatment 
for  those  seeking  help  is  also  essential 
if  this  Government  does  not  yet  have 
a  goal  of  a  treatment  slot  for  every 
person  needing  one. 

Likewise,  drug  education  must  be  a 
top  priority  since  inoculating  a  child 
with  education  can  prevent  the  widen- 
ing of  the  drug  epidemic. 

I  hope  the  President  also  addresses 
another  great  need  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message:  spending  billions 
means  nothing  without  tight  coordina- 
tion of  the.se  resources,  but  efforts  to 
fight  the  drug  wars  are  still  being  un- 
dercut by  the  turf  wars  among  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
need  the  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  show  a  genuine  commitment  to 
combating  the  growing  drug  problem, 
providing  real  aid  to  the  Andean  na- 
tions fighting  coca  growing,  guarantee- 
ing complete  availability  of  treatment, 
beefing  up  education  in  schools. 

The  American  people  look  to  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  to  show 
real  commitment  to  combating  a  very 
real  crisis. 


COMMENDATION  TO  THREE 
MAJOR  TV  AFFILIATES  IN 
DALLAS-FORT  WORTH  AREA 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  commend  the  three 
major  television  affiliates  in  the 
♦Dallas-Fort  Worth  area:  channel  8. 
ABC,  WFAA;  channel  4.  CBS,  KDFW; 
and  channel  5,  NBC,  KXAS. 

This  evening  they  are  going  to  joint- 
ly televise  live  in  prime  time  a  2-hour 
special  about  the  drug  problems  in  the 
Fort  Worth-Dallas  area.  There  will  be 
no  commercial  interruptions.  They 
have  all  agreed  to  lose  the  revenue 
from  commercials  that  they  would 
have  obtained  had  they  televised  their 
regular  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  idea  is  originally 
the  idea  of  Dave  Lane,  general  manag- 
er of  channel  8  in  Dallas,  but  the 
other  two  network  affiliates  agreed 
very  happily  to  this  proposal. 

We  do  have  a  drug  problem  in  this 
country.  We  do  have  a  drug  problem 
in  the  great  State  of  Texas.  We  do 
have  a  drug  problem  in  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  area.  But  we  are  doing 
something  about  our  drug  problem. 

I  want  to  commend  the  three  major 
television  affiliates  in  the  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas  area  for  being  part  of  the  solu- 
tion and  not  part  of  the  problem. 


PRESENT  HONEST  PROPOSALS 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
as  if  the  American  people  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  have  a  special  compact.  The 
President  pretends  to  tell  us  the  truth 
about  the  economic,  social,  and  fiscal 
state  of  our  Union,  and  the  American 
people  pretend  to  believe  him. 

There  are,  after  all,  no  substantive 
proposals  from  the  administration  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  Nation,  but  the  public  believes  he 
is  the  education  President.  American 
health  care  is  declining  in  access,  but 
people  are  convinced  that  he  is  a 
caring  and  compassionate  man.  The 
administration  proposes  to  oppose 
strengthening  clean  air  in  America, 
but  the  public  believes  that  he  is  an 
education  leader  to  be  trusted. 

As  this  second  session  of  our  Con- 
gress convenes  again,  many  in  the 
Congress  will  become  frustrated,  but 
our  strategy  must  be  clear.  In  the 
State  of  the  Union,  the  President  will 
once  again  practice  the  politics  of 
promising.  This  Congress  must  prac- 
tice the  politics  of  a  different  sort. 
Perform.  Practice  honest  proposals 
before  the  American  people  and  trust 
that  the  American  people  will  recog- 
nize the  difference. 


THE  MAN-MADE  DISASTER  IN 
THE  NORTHEAST 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber and  earlier  this  month,  a  man- 
made  disaster  wreaked  havoc  on  my 
region  affecting  some  families  as  hur- 
ricane or  earthquake  would.  It  was  a 
disaster  that  ripped  at  the  necessities 
of  life,  forcing  low-income  people 
deeper  into  poverty  and  straining  the 
family  budgets  of  everyone. 

This  disaster  was  the  unprecedented 
leap  in  prices  of  home  heating  oil.  In  1 
month,  the  price  skyrocketed  52  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts;  51  percent  in 
Philadelphia;  45  percent  in  Baltimore: 
and  49  percent  here  in  Washington. 
DC. 

It  was  wanton  greed,  uncontrolled 
gluttony  on  the  part  of  "Big  Oil." 

When  elderly  people  and  young  fam- 
ilies were  struggling  to  heat  their 
homes  during  a  severe  cold  spell.  'Big 
Oil  "  was  engaged  in  a  record-breaking 
price-gouging  binge  that  was  nothing 
less  than  immoral. 

Despite  the  warmer  weather,  my 
people  are  still  hurting.  Fuel  assist- 
ance allotments  are  running  dry.  and 
there's  still  no  assurance  that  a  similar 
disaster  will  not  happen  again. 


In  response  to  this  disaster,  I  will  in- 
troduce today,  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative package  designed  to  address  past 
actions,  the  present  crisis,  and  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  This  crisis  for  many  is  not 
yet  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  "Big 
Oil  "  made  more  money  in  1  week  on 
this  raise  of  home  heating  oil  than  it 
would  take  to  clean  up  the  whole 
Valdez  spill  for  Exxon.  It  it  a  crime. 


BOOT  CAMP  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  interested  in  fighting  the  war 
against  drugs,  yet  despite  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations, it  seems  we  just  keep 
losing.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  ex- 
plore new  avenues  to  address  the  drug 
problem. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is 
to  try  to  break  the  revolving  door  of 
arrests,  convictions,  and  rearrests  that 
we  find  with  many  youthful  drug  of- 
fenders. Therefore,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  establish  a 
new'  type  of  sentencing  alternative, 
one  that  I  hope  will  break  this  chain 
of  recidivism  and  one  that  will  be  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  conven- 
tional prisons. 

We  are  told  that  new  prison  beds 
cost  $50,000  apiece.  I  propose  that,  not 
unlike  a  military  boot  camp,  we  install 
a  demonstration  project  at  the  Federal 
level  in  four  locations  in  this  country 
as  a  way  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
prison  situation  and  hopefully  address 
the  war  on  drugs.  This  would  be  an  al- 
ternative for  first-time  offenders  and 
youthful  offenders,  primarily  drug  of- 
fenders, that  would  have  hopefully 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction of  young  lives  as  its  primary 
alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emphasis  would 
not  only  be  on  punishment  but  also  oif 
creating  selt-esteem  and  values  that 
would  make  youthful  offenders  again 
productive  citizens  of  society.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  boot  camp,  if  you  will, 
demonstration  project  at  the  Federal 
level  can  provide  valuable  experience 
for  us  as  well  as  the  States  on  one  way 
to  address  constructively  this  drug 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 


EDUCATION  SPENDING 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
persmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para 
phrase  a  popular  saying,  there  are  lie.s. 
"dam"  lies,  and  statistics.  And  last 
week  we  saw  plastered  all  over  the 
media  one  of  the  most  outrageous  ex- 
amples of  statistical  chicanery  to  come 
along  in  years.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
study  that  purported  to  show  that  the 
United  States  spends  less  money  on  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education 
than  most  other  industrialized  na 
tions. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  little  problem 
with  that  conclusion:  it  is  false.  Our 
actual  spending  per  pupil  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  world,  far  ahead  of 
Japan.  West  Germany,  France,  or  Eng- 
land. It  is  true  that  our  spending  is 
lower  as  a  percentage  of  our  national 
income,  as  the  so-called  study  said,  but 
that  is  simply  because  we  are  richer 
than  those  other  countries.  It  is  an 
absurd  standard  of  comparison.  A 
richer  country  can  spend  a  lower  per- 
centage of  its  income  and  still  spend 
more  actual  dollars,  as  we  do. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  argue  that  we 
can  not  spend  our  dollars  more  effi- 
ciently so  we  need  to  spend  even  more 
for  one  reason  or  another.  But  you  can 
not  argue  that  other  countries  gel 
better  results  because  they  spend 
more  than  we  do  when  the  truth  is 
that  they  actually  spend  less. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  to  report  to  the  President 
is  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reports 
that  the  call  was  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  in- 
formed the  President  that  a  quoruni 
has  been  formed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  we  are  ready  to  do 
the  business  of  the  year. 

The  committee  also  received  the 
message  from  the  President  that  he 
intends  to  make  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  on  Wednesday,  January  31,  at 
9  p.m. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
also  say  the  President  made  a  special 
point  of  saying,  as  we  Republicans 
have  to  say  in  the  minority,  that  we 
will  be  reaching  across  the  aisle  to  at- 
tempt as  best  we  can  to  work  together 
on  the  very  important  issues  that  all 
Members  have  to  deal  with,  and  the 
President  is  looking  forward  to  this 
upcoming  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thanks 
the  committee  for  its  report  and  serv- 
ice. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  242)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurnng).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  as.semble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day. January  31.  1990.  at  9  o'clock  post  meri- 
diam.'for  the  purpose  of  receivins^  such  com- 
munication as  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concutFent  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  --   ,  ■  ■;•• 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  qb;' 
the  table.  ..    .■'  •••• 


LEASES 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska. 

Multiple  Agencies,  500  C  Street.  SW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Replace- 
ment for  Penn  17  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

Department  of  Justice-Immigration  & 
Naturalization  Service,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Library  of  Congress-;  1291  Taylor  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  .DC.-; 

Deparljn^'rlt  pf  .^t^te.  Nash  Street  Build- 
m■g.•>H■Jin«^bn■.■V.^rgin)a. : 

.-  '.PilyJtwi'slA^eiv^igs,.  B-aiH.ston  Center  Tower 
qfijr  ArJ||ii'^fi,-yfr^tiia. 
.V-'Y/ie-<>rJglflal-arid.orie  copy  of  the  authoriz- 


^^"^^^^■^  '•   ■•■•••'/■.-' ft>^j>esolut'faii  IS  eiiclosed 

DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR -•••;■•.•   ^Si^cefeiy, 
WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS  ON  TO''''''"  Glenn  M.  Anderson 


MORROW.    WEDNESDAY.    JANU- 
ARY 24.  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
this  week  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. JANUARY  25.  1990,  TO 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  January 
25.  1990.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
Hou.se    the    following    communication 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
which  was  read   and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  U.S.   House  of 
Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  November  20,  J989. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  approved  the  following 
project.s  on  November  17.  1989: 

1 1  Bi  resolutions 

San  Diego/Orange  County.  California. 
Northwest.  Indiana. 
Pentagon.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

EMERGENCY  REPAIR  RESOLUTION 

Federal  buildings  damaged  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  Earth- 
quake. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Monterey,  California. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  EMERGENCY 
LOW-INCOME  HEATING  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

(Mr.  .BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to 'address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  recent 
home  heating  oil  crisis— where  prices 
doubled  and  tripled  almost  overnight 
during  a  severe  cold  wave.  As  tempera- 
tures fell,  many  families  faced  the  dif- 
ficult choice  of  whether  to  heat  or  eat, 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  calls  and 
letters  from  people  who  are  both 
scared  and  angry— people  who  have 
seen  the  price  of  home  heating  oil 
jump  in  my  State  of  Maine  from  52 
centsffio  over  $1.50  per  gallon. 
jP^rese  people  are  scared  because 
mey've  spent  all  of  their  winter  heat- 
ing money,  and  it's  only  January. 
They  are  angry  because  it  looks  like 
someone  has  made  a  huge  profit  on 
their  misery— indeed  held  them  hos- 
tage to  their  basic  need  for  heat. 

What  can  we  do  to  help? 

One  thing  we  can  do  is  we  can  ap- 
prove an  emergency  appropriation  to 
the  low-income  heating  assistance  pro- 
gram, before  another  cold  front  hits.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
direct  an  additional  $200  million  to 
those  States  hit  hardest  by  cold 
weather  and  skyrocketing  prices. 

Please  join  with  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  important,  emergency  legislation. 


ABORTION  IS  CHILD  ABUSE 
(Mr.   SMITH  of   New  Jersey   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  75,000  Americans 
marched  for  life  here  in  Washington 
to  end  abortion  on  demand.  About  300 
pro-life  marches  were  also  held  in  the 
several  States. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  abortionists 
cloak  their  killing  in  the  language  of 


humanitarism  and  basic  rights,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  abortion  is 
child  abuse.  Children  who  suffer  this 
abuse  are  cut  and  dismembered  and 
millions  have  been  killed  by  injections 
of  poison.  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
choice  or  "who  decides."  This  is  an 
issue  of  child  abuse.  And  that  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  in  a  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  Berlin  Wall 
wasn't  destroyed  in  a  day.  but  instead 
was  the  result  of  years  of  prayer,  fast- 
ing, activism,  and  dissent,  the  formida- 
ble wall  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and 
prejudice  against  unborn  babies,  like- 
wise, will  be  toppled  incrementally, 
and  is  even  now  coming  down  brick  by 
brick.  Like  the  wall  in  Berlin,  this  wall 
too  shall  fall.  Just  as  it  is  the  students 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  fighting  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, yesterday's  march  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  our  youth  who  are  in  the 
lead  in  defending  innocent  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
decade  of  the  1990's  will  be  the  decade 
of  the  unborn  child.  The  weak  and  the 
vulnerable  among  us  will  be  reinfran- 
chised  in  law  and  give  fresh  meaning 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  and 
women  are  created  equal,  endow'ed 
with  the  inalienable  right  to  life. 

As  Congress  begins  a  new  session 
today,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  a 
bumpy  ride.  That's  part  of  the  process 
of  reform.  There  may  even  be  some 
setbacks  along  the  way.  That  will  only 
deepen  our  resolve  and  commitment. 
In  the  end  social  justice  will  prevail 
and  we  will  win. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLLINGS-A 

TURKEY      THAT      SHOULD      BE 

SHOT  DOWN 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  see  it,  we  cannot  hear  it.  we 
cannot  feel  it.  We  cannot  even  detect 
it  on  radar.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
B-2  bomber  today.  I  am  talking  about 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  It  is  about 
as  effective  as  placing  a  stop  sign  at 
the  Indy  500.  It  has  done  absolutely 
nothing.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  rip  off 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  introduce  leg- 
islation this  week  that  would  simply 
repeal  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  It  is 
a  turkey  that  should  be  shot  down. 
The  American  people  cannot  vote  for 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  They  vote  for  us.  It 
is  our  job  to  straighten  this  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  started  Gramm- 
Rudman  with  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
Today  we  have  a  $204  billion  deficit 
and  a  bunch  of  lOUs  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity account.  Think  about  it. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  'VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  crew  and  all  of  NASA  for 
the  success  of  the  just-completed 
flight  of  space  shuttle  Columbia.  This 
record-setting  flight  ended  Saturday 
with  a  remarkable  night-time  touch- 
down. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  extraordi- 
nary recovery  our  space  program  has 
experienced  in  the  last  3  years.  And 
this  latest  flight  adds  another  dimen- 
sion to  that  success. 

This  was  the  longest  flight  by  a 
shuttle— 11  days.  This  was  the  heavi- 
est load  in  shuttle  history— 115  tons  at 
touchdown.  But  possibly  the  most  re- 
markable aspect  of  this  flight  was  the 
capture  of  an  11-ton  satellite  which 
was  then  returned  to  Earth  in  the 
shuttle's  cargo  bay. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  early  and 
constant  supporters  of  the  space  pro- 
gram and  specifically  the  shuttle 
projects  watched  with  pride  as  the  five 
members  of  the  shuttle  crew  per- 
formed perfectly. 

My  congratulations  go  to  the  crew 
members  and  those  on  the  ground  who 
once  again  have  proven  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  that  America's  supe- 
riority in  space  has  been  regained. 
Thanks  Columbia  for  a  job  well  done. 
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THANKS,    "COLUMBIA,  "  FOR  A 
JOB  WELL  DONE 

(Mr.     VOLKMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


PRESIDENT  CRISTIANI  STOOD 
UP  TO  BOTH  THE  LEFT  AND 
RIGHT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  one  thinks  of  all  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place 
since  we  adjourned  last  Novem.ber  22 
there  are  many  issues  which  could  be 
discussed:  of  course  successfully  get- 
ting rid  of  that  narco-military  dictator 
Manuel  A.  Noriega  in  Panama,  seeing 
the  crumbling  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and 
of  course  a  wide  range  of  domestic 
issues. 

But  I  would  like  to  on  this  first  day 
of  the  second  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress say  that  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  which 
took  place  during  the  congressional 
recess  was  taken  by  the  duly  elected 
President  of  El  Salvador,  a  man  who 
represents  the  first  transition  from 
one  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment to  another  in  the  history  of  that 
country.  What  he  did,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  he  very  clearly  stood  up  to  both 
the  left  and  the  right  by  working  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  tragic  massacre  of  Father 
Ignacio  Ellacuria  and  the  five  other 
Jesuits. 


We  need  to  provide  firm  and  strong 
support  to  President  Cristiani  and  this 
fledgling  democracy. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  OVER- 
WHELMINGLY OVERRIDE  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  this  House  will 
vote  on  an  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  legislation  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  Chinese  students  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelm- 
ingly vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  in  November 
by  a  vote  of  403  to  0. 

This  is  not  just  routine  immigration 
legislation:  this  is  human  rights  legis- 
lation and  we  must  answer  for  Amer- 
ica the  question  of  which  side  are  we 
on? 

The  President  has  lost  his  way.  He 
has  kowtowed  to  the  killers  in  Beijing. 
He  has  forgotten  that  the  proud  flag 
of  America  stands  for  human  rights 
and  democracy.  This  legislation  stands 
for  that  proud  tradition  and  those 
proud  values. 

We.  the  Congress,  must  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  and 
teach  the  lesson  that  in  a  democracy 
wrong  decisions  by  the  leader  can  be 
redressed. 

We  have  accountability:  it  is  the  ac- 
countability we  were  sent  here  to 
bring  to  our  Government. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  House  should  over- 
whelmingly say  to  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  the  Chinese  people,  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  China  lies  in 
democracy  and  freedom  and  we  stand 
up  for  that  future." 


DECISION  TO  ORDER  27,000 
ARMED  TROOPS  INTO  PANAMA 
MAY  HAVE  BEEN  AN  ACT  OF 
WAR 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
debate  on  the  President's  decision  to 
send  troops  to  Panama  we  must.  I 
think,  question  the  manner  in  which 
that  decision  was  carried  out.  Were 
the  appropriate  articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution considered  and  followed  when 
the  decision  was  made  to  invade 
Panama?  The  power  to  declare  war  is 
granted  solely  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution.  If 
existing  conditions  protecting  this 
right  are  inadequate,  additional  meas- 
ures must  be  developed  and  certainly 
the  War  Powers  Act  is  inadequate. 


-^ 


"."••.     ■•,'. 


■'Vot*^'"-' 
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The  decision  to  order  27.000  armed 
troops  into  a  foreign  nation  I  think 
clearly  was  an  act  of  war.  It  is  the  type 
of  situation  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution felt  needed  the  caution  and  pt- 
straint  of  a  legislative  debate. 

We  a§*ijeftibers  of  Congress  must 
examine_tti%*atJequacy  of  these  checks 
and  balanteS^  to  ensure  that  they  are 
carried  out. . 


CHINESE  JUSTICE:  SWIFT, 

HARSH.    AND    CONTROLLED    BY 
PARTY 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article -that  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  ^^Ijigl^^as^-.t)*, 
made  a  part  of 
system  of  justio 

Let  me  tellyo 


justice  works; 
cused  of  crime.jW 


_«veni-oT 
;,i>teh  'ac- 
KvB*ougH.V  ffito  a 
stadium  in  Chiria  full  6f  SOioOO  people. 
The  charges  were  read  with  respect  to 
each  individual:  he  was  pronounced 
guilty  and  a  short  while  later  in  a  field 
behind  the  stadium  he  was  summarily 
executed  with  a  bullet  in  his  head  by  a 
policeman. 

Now.  colleagues,  the  observer  who 
wrote  the  article  relates  that  after  the 
Tianarmien  Square  incident,  scores  of 
pro-democracy  supporters  were  given 
justice  in  the  same  fashion  and  were 
executed. 

Now  by  removing  the  statutory  guar 
antee.  President  Bush's  veto  could  re- 
quire that  thousands  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents currently  studying  in  America 
could  be  required  to  return  to  China 
to  face  this  kind  of  justice,  to  face  this 
kind  of  justice.  His  veto,  colleagues, . 
was  inexplicable,  absolutely  inexplica- 
ble; as  Congressman  Morrison  said. 
he  has  lost  his  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  you  to 
overwhelmingly  .Vc^- -.to  override  the 
veto  tomorrow.     ■'••'•'  •* 

The  article  referred.  t5* is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Omaha  WorlcTijkralcf.  Jan.  21, 
1990] 

Chinese  Justice:  Swift.  Harsh  and 
Controlled  by  Party 

Beijing— More  than  30,000  Chine.se  men, 
women  and  children  looked  on  as  31  men  in 
uniform  paraded  before  them  at  a  football 
stadium  in  the  southern  port  city  of 
Guangzhou. 

The  men  were  not  football  players,  and 
this  was  no  game. 

The  uniforms  were  drab  prison  garb,  and 
what  was  taking  place  in  this  stadium  Jan. 
11  was  a  trial,  what  the  Chinese  call  a  "mass 
rally  to  pronounce  judgment.  " 

Each  man  stepped  forward  as  his  name 
was  called  out  along  with  the  charges 
against  him:  rape,  murder,  robbery.  All  were 
pronounced  guilty. 

Moments  later,  in  a  field  behmd  the  stadi- 
um, the  men  knelt  and  a  policeman  shot 


them  with  a  pistol,  one  by  one.  in  the  back 
of  the  head. 

This  exerci.se  by  the  GuaoKizbou  Interme- 
diate People's  Court  was  a  dramatic  exam 
pie  of  criminal  justice.  Chinese-style.  It  is 
the  method  the  Communist  Party  here  has 
used  for  decades  against  common  criminals. 

LITTLE  CHANCE 

It  took  place  on  the  same  day  that  au- 
thorities in  Beijing  lifted  martial  law.  which 
had  been  imposed  last  June  at  the  time  of 
the  crackdown  on  Chinas  pro-democracy 
movement.  And  it  helps  to  e.\plain  why  ana- 
lysts believe  that  the  lifting  of  martial  law 
has  little  meaning. 

When  you  look  at  the  power  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  here,  such  as  the 
death  penalty,  mass  trial  and  the  absence  of 
the  rule  of  law,  you  realize  why  so  many 
people  are  saying  that  the  martial  law 
debate  is  purely  superficial,  "  a  foreign 
scholar  in  Beijing  said. 

It  is  not  clear  how  many  criminals  have 

been  put  to  death  in  recent  years.  In  its  last 

official    report    on    the    subject,    the    New 

■•China  News  Agency  said  that-  Lft-,000. people 

•  had  been  executed  if^  tli«,\  fo'df  ^;,^rs"_eni(Upg  ' 

in  Junel98'r  '  \_'*  '  ''"..^y*"''  *  ••.•■;•  •" 

Chinas  senior  judicial  6ff.iciaK«ft'no'feirc«;d-' 
this  Biont+i  that  144,900  criminals' lia^  bteh:- 
given  sentences  ranging  frorn  iifp'inyjrisori- 
ment  to  execution  between  January  and  No- 
vember of  last  year.  He  did  not  specify  how 
many  had  been  executed. 

Every  month  since  then,  the  state  news 
agency  has  reported  at  least  one  mass  "peo- 
ples  trial  "  and  execution  for  crimes  ranging 
from  petty  theft  to  murder. 

After  the  June  massacre  of  pro-democracy 
demonstrators,  scores  of  suspected  leaders 
and  supporters  of  the  movement  were 
brought  before  people's  courts  and  execut- 
ed. 

SIX  VICES 

In  recent  weeks,  dozens  of  people  have 
been  put  to  death  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
crackdown  on  the  so-called  six  vices:  prosti- 
tution, pornography,  gambling,  drugs,  sell- 
ing women  and  children  and  'profiting 
through  superstition   " 

The  crackdown  has  been  so  sweeping  that 
authorities  have  reportedly  put  to  death  the 
.^gepfrs  of  cricket-fighting  dens  in  Shang- 
nai.  Cricket-fighting,  as  popular  here  as 
cockfighting  elsewhere,  is  outlawed,  yet  it 
continues  to  flourish,  and  garrtblers  c^tin- 
ue  to  wage  liuge  sums  on  it. 

Have  China's  harsh  sentences  had  a  deter- 
rent effect'.'   ^ 

The  government  boasted  this  month  that 
China  haTs  Llie  ^-Vid't;  lowest  crime  rate, 
saying  thaftlBk  are  six  crimes  per  10.000 
people  in  Chii^Rompared  with  515  in  the 
l.'nllcd  Slates  ^P  106  in  the"  Soviet  Union. 

Most  foreigners  in  Beijing  support  the 
claim  that  China  is  amorig  the  world's  safest 
countries.  A  diplomat  said  he  never  locks  his 
car  because  anyone  who  tried  to  steal  it 
would  be  blown  away  by  the  police  within 
hours" 

"Now  I  consider  that  a  deterrent,"  he 
added. 


lost  their  lives  during  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  stand  before 
this  body  and  remark  upon  the  cause 
for  which  23  Americans  gave  their 
lives.  They  resT^nde#  unselfishly  to  a 
can  by  the  President  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Americans  in  Panama,  to  bring  a  vi- 
cious, drug-running  dictator  to  justice, 
and  to  advance  freedom  and  democra- 
cy in  Panama.  These  are  all  noble 
causes  and  those  who  fought  and  died 
for  them  deserve  recognition  for  their 
most  supreme  sacrifice. 

However,  no  matter  how  glorious  the 
cause,  no  matter  how  willing  the  sacri- 
fice, no  matter  how  high  the  honor, 
there  is  no  joy  in  death,  only  tragedy. 
Any  time  men  and  women  must  serve 
and  die.  even  if  such  action  and  sacri- 
fice are  justified,  is  a  time  of  sadness. 
Every  human  life  is  precious.  Nowhere 
is.  this  better.t-opderstood  than  among 

.'.the  families  bf'til«B  men  who  died  in 
Panania.  My  j)rayW,  and  I  am  sure 

■  t-hpse  of  the'a^rtWare  with  them  in 
their  time  of  sa^Wng. 

The  Nation  must  also  recognize  and 
pray  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  those 
who  were  wounded  during  Operation 
Just  Cause. 


HONORING  THOSE  WHO  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  IN  PANAMA 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  arul  extend  her 
remarks,^         .>.^.:";.-vw-«;.'.^ 


Mr*.  u^oYimiiem^^^mW  in-" 

respect  for  the  military  personnel  wtxo 


PETROLEUM  PROFITEERS  RAISE 
PRICES  AT  EVERY  LITTLE  OP- 
PORTUNITY 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  my  colleague.  Jim  Trafi- 
CANT-.  apcl..I,jnet  with  650  very  angry 
truclceVs.:-J..;vThese  are  independent 
owiVer-ojij&rators.  entrepreneurs  who 
are  trying'  to  .make  a  living  delivering 
America's  productivity. 

Thfiy^k"re.;j>iad.  as  hell  because  they 
have'tfo.  isJh'Chbliwhatsoev'er  over  the 
price  of,  6>f •atrd-.idhei'j.are  at  the  mercy 
of  the; pet^oViim- profiteers  who  raise 
prices  at  'ei!^_7ifi'le;o|3portunity  and 
flimsy' excuse-"- ■■''.':'■•  . 

Now  I  have  seen  the  tax  forms  of 
some  of  these  truckers  who  showed  it 
to  me  and  I  can  show  you  that  some  of 
them,  for  this  past  year  and  past  two 
years,  have  netted  maybe  $4,000, 
$5,000.  maybe  $6,000  or  $7,000. 

They  cannot  raise  their  families, 
feed  their  families,  or  clothe  them  on 
that  kind  of  money. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard 
people  say.  'Get  out  of  the  business 
and  get  into  something  that  you  can 
make  some  money.  "  Well,  who  is  going 
to  deliver  the  goods  then? 

If  so.  then  watch  the  prices  of  your 
goods  go  up.  You  pay  for  the  petrole- 
utji.ptofiteers.  What  we  need  to  look 
•at  .perhaps  Is.  reregulation  of  that  in- 
'dtistry  to  -try  t;o-  'stabilize  tt]^  cost  of 
fuel,  rates,  and  safetystoKuterds. 


TAMPERING  WITH  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  this  new  second  part  of  the  ses- 
sion I  want  to  caution  my  colleagues 
to  beware  of  those  who  want  to  once 
again  tamper  with  the  Social  Security 
system.  There  is  an  effort  on  part  of 
some  to  privatize  Social  Security. 

Well.  Social  Security  does  not  belong 
to  them;  it  belongs  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  is  paid  for  by  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  a  trust  fund 
that  truly  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is 
the  cornerstone  of  economic  security 
for  disabled  and  elderly  people  and 
has  been  for  more  than  50  years,  and 
it  now  has  a  huge  surplus, 
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Maybe  that  is  why  they  want  to  pri- 
vatize it.  What  we  ought  to  be  doing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  take  it  out  of  the 
budget. 

That  is  why  today,  because  we  want 
to  defeat  this  effort.  I  am  introducing 
a  sense  of  the  House,  urging  the 
House  to  resist  and  defeat  recent  ef- 
forts to  privatize  the  Social  Security 
Program.  If  Members  want  to  protect 
Social  Security,  cosponsor  my  sense  of 
the  House  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a  sense 
of  the  House  resolution  which  urges  the 
House  to  resist  and  defeat  any  proposal  to 
privatize  the  Social  Security  Program.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 

As  we  all  know,  the  debate  over  the  misuse 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  reserves  to 
hide  the  true  size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
has  finally  come  to  the  forefront  of  public 
debate.  Along  with  Ck)ngressman  Dorgan,  I 
have  labored  for  almost  3  years  to  alert  my 
colleagues  to  this  impending  budget  and 
social  policy  disaster  and  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  stop  this  dishonest 
practice.  Make  no  mistake  about  It:  We  are 
lying  to  the  American  public  when  we  tell 
them  we  are  using  money  from  their  incomes 
to  fund  their  retirement  and,  then,  use  that 
money  for  general  Government  operations  In- 
stead. This  hidden  policy  Is  wrong.  It  is  dis- 
honest and  It  is  destabilizing  to  the  most  Im- 
portant, popular,  and  Intelligent  Government 
action  of  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Social  Security  debate  to  privatize  the 
Social  Security  system  will  only  serve  to  de- 
stroy the  most  important  social  contract  be- 
tween Government  and  the  people.  Privatiza- 
tion will  weaken  the  public's  faith  In  our  ability 
to  keep  our  word  and  to  maintain  a  financially 
secure  Social  Security  system. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  the  same 
today  as  It  has  been  for  the  last  3  years- 
change  the  budget  deficit  calculations  and 
leave  the  trust  fund  reserves  alone.  The  1983 
bipartisan  agreement  to  secure  the  funding  of 
the  Social  Security  system  and  create  the  all- 
Important  reserves  for  future  generations  was 


the  correct  policy  in  1983  and  it  is  working 
today.  In  short,  if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  It. 

Again.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  my  resolution  which  resists  the  privat- 
ization of  the  Social  Secunty  system. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BRAVE 
SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  EVANS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  consider  a  resolution  saluting 
our  brave  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  or  were  wounded  during  the  mili- 
tary operation  in  Panama. 

One  of  the  fallen  was  Pfc.  Scott 
Roth.  Scott  was  a  military  policeman 
at  Fort  Hood,  TX,  who  was  stationed 
in  Panama.  He  was  also  my  constitu- 
ent, coming  from  the  town  of  Milan, 
IL.  Unfortunately,  people  too  often 
forget  about  the  sacrifices  that  sol- 
diers like  Scott  Roth  have  made. 
Scott's  father.  Gary  Roth,  knows  this 
fact  too  well. 

Mr.  Roth  recently  spoke  about  an  in- 
cident that  brought  this  fact  particu- 
larly close  to  home.  He  said  that  two 
coworkers  had  complained  to  him 
about  missing  part  of  a  college  basket- 
ball game  because  the  broadcast  was 
interrupted  by  the  news  that  General 
Noriega  had  been  apprehended.  It  had 
only  been  15  days  since  the  death  of 
Scott  Roth.  Yet.  Mr.  Roth's  coworkers 
had  already  forgotten. 

Because  of  this.  Gary  Roth  has  a 
dream  to  build  a  memorial  to  com- 
memorate the  servicemen  who  lost 
their  lives  in  Panama.  As  we  consider 
this  resolution.  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
join  in  and  help  make  Gary  Roth's 
idea  a  reality.  For  all  the  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Panama,  it  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXTEND 
GOOD  WILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  House  adjourned  in  November, 
just  before  Thanksgiving,  and  today, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  revolution 
in  the  face  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
indeed,  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  now- 
saying  that  individual  nationality 
groups  can  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  opens  some  marvelous,  some 
breathtaking  windows  of  opportunity 
for  our  country  to  extend  the  hands  of 
good  will,  to  extend  some  aid  to  those 
five  countries  in  the  Eastern  bloc: 
Poland.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Bul- 
garia, and  Romania.  They  have  finally 
followed  our  preachings  for  the  last  40 
years  and  have  rejected  communism 
and    are    espousing    democratic    free 


market  systems.  What  a  glprious  op- 
portunity. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  have  a 
President  who  says,  "Read  my  lips,  no 
new  taxes,"  we  are  perforce  con- 
strained to  react  in  a  pusilanimous  and 
faint-hearted  way  to  these  glorious  op- 
portunities. We  have  offered  Poland 
and  Hungary  a  little  over  $600  million 
this  year;  West  Germany,  with  one- 
fifth  of  our  population  has  offered 
ihem  $2  billion,  and  Japan  with  just 
about  half  of  our  population  has  of- 
fered them  $1.4  billion.  Therefore,  we 
are  in  danger,  as  long  as  we  stick  to 
the  business  of  saying  "we  cannot  do 
it,  we  do  not  want  to  do  it,  "  we  are  in 
danger  of  trivializing  ourselves. 

Just  after  World  War  II  during  the 
Marshall  Plan  era  we  gave  3.2  percent 
of  our  GNP  to  foreign  aid.  It  was  a 
glorious  era.  Today  we  are  giving  one- 
tenth  of  that  amount. 

Shamefully,  the  United  States  is 
now  15th  in  the  world  in  per  capita 
overseas  development  assistance,  at  a 
paltry  $40  per  person  per  year.  By  con- 
trast, Norwegians  give  $236  annually, 
more  than  five  times  the  United 
States  rate. 

In  fact,  all  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  France  loo.  give  more  than 
$123  annually  per  capita,  but  the 
United  States  can  manage  less  than  a 
third  of  this  rate.  Canada,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  gives  foreign  aid  at 
more  than  twice  the  United  States 
rate.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  viewed 
around  the  world  as  a  muscle-bound 
giant? 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  CHINESE  PRO- 
DEMOCRACY  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
days  of  the  Tiananmen  Square  massa- 
cre last  June,  Congress  placed  itself 
squarely  on  the  side  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  China.  As  reports  of 
tifass  arrests  and  secret  executions 
spread,  the  Congress  moved  to  enact 
stringent  sanctions  against  the  hard- 
line government  in  Beijing. 

President  Bush.  however,  was 
moving  in  just  the  opposite  direction, 
both  publicly  and  privately.  In  public 
he  rushed  to  relax  his  half-hearted 
sanctions,  and  in  secret,  he  sent  his 
top  advisers  to  confer  with  the  killers 
of  the  prodemocracy  demonstrators. 

The  President's  most  shameful  kow- 
tow to  the  Chinese  leadership  was  his 
veto  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi],  a  bill  to  protect  Chinese  stu- 
dents from  sure  persecution  they  will 
face  if  forced  to  return  to  China.  He 
attempts  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  by  proposing  an 
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insufficient  administrative  alternative 
to  the  congressional  bill. 

If  President  Bush  believes  that  Con- 
gress has  forgotten  his  callous  disre- 
gard for  these  brave  Chinese  students. 
he  will  learn  otherwise.  Most  certain- 
ly, his  veto  should  be  and  will  be  over 
riden  in  the  House  tomorrow.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  the  effort  to  re- 
verse the  President's  wrong-headed 
policy  in  China  by  voting  to  override 
his  veto. 


HALT  ABUSES  WITH  LEVERAGED 
BUYOUTS 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  1990's.  it  is  time  for  the  cor- 
porate community  to  reject  the  old 
success  at  any  price  mentality  which 
led  many  businesses  to  ruin  and  their 
employees  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  leveraged 
buyouts. 

While  some  soe  LBO's  as  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  profits  and  to  restruct 
the  company,  in  fact,  these  transac- 
tions have  left  thousands  of  workers 
without  protection,  incurred  a  huge 
debt,  and  placed  related  industries  and 
financial  markets  at  great  risk. 

These  corporate  acquisitions,  which 
rely  on  loans  secured  by  the  stockhold- 
ers' assets,  have  increased  dramatical- 
ly since  1981.  There  were  99  LBO's  in 
1981  with  a  reported  total  value  of  $3 
billion.  In  1988  there  were  318  LBO's 
with  a  reported  total  value  of  $43  bil- 
lion. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Government  can 
continue  to  condone  these  large  and 
risky  transactions  without  serious 
damage  to  our  economy.  Over  the  next 
few  weeks,  I  will  be  bringmg  to  the 
House's  attention  the  many  offensive 
and  destructive  aspects  of  this  so- 
called  restructuring.  I  believe  we  must 
take  prompt  action  to  halt  the  abuses 
associated  with  leveraged  buyouts. 


THE  GROWING  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY TRUST  FUND  SURPLUS 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  ask  the 
question— what  is  the  biggest  game 
this  year?  Here  is  a  hint:  It  is  not  the 
football  contest  being  waged  on 
Sunday  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  child- 
ish game  that  is  being  played  daily 
here  in  Washington.  Day  after  day,  we 
continue  to  allow  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  hide  behind  the  growing 
surplus  in  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  rather  than  facing  the  reality 
that  in  all  other  accounts  the  budget 
deficit  in  1990  is  not  $141  billion  but 


closer  to  $206  billion.  It  is  clear  that 
the  administration  intends  to  continue 
to  allow  Social  Security  revenues  to 
mask  the  deficit  and  further  use  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  as  an  ongo- 
ing source  of  funding  for  the  general 
budget.  Those  Social  Security  funds 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  protecting  the  retire- 
ment income  of  upcoming  generations 
of  retirees. 

We  can  put  an  end  to  this  "great 
budget  charade  of  the  1980's."  and 
return  to  honest  budgeting.  We  can 
move  ahead  with  legislation,  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  that  rescinds 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  in- 
crease that  went  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1  and  reduces  the  FICA  tax  to  5.1 
percent  in  1991.  By  returning  the 
Social  Security  System  to  pay-as-you- 
go  financing,  we  can  remove  the  temp- 
tation to  use  those  funds  for  other 
purpo.ses.  And  we  can  put  additional 
dollars  in  the  pockets  of  American 
workers. 

A  reduction  in  the  payroll  tax  is  a 
dramatic  and  controversial  step,  but  it 
.sends  a  clear  message  to  the  President 
that  the  game  is  over  and  we  all  know 
the  score.  Unless  we  face  the  deficit 
honestly,  American  taxpayers— both 
now  and  in  the  future— will  be  the  real 
losers. 


INDIVIDUAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York 
dropped  a  bomb  on  Congress  when  he 
announced  his  plan  to  eliminate  sur- 
pluses in  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  by  cutting  the  payroll  tax  rate. 
He's  right  that  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  Congress  doesn't  continue  to  use 
this  money  to  cover  its  deficits  or 
spend  it  on  new  programs.  But  he's 
dead  wrong  about  cutting  the  tax  rate. 
That  would  gut  the  trust  fund  and  im- 
peril the  retirement  benefits  of  today's 
workers. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  the 
trust  fund  immune  from  political 
temptation  and  save  the  res*»rve  for 
future  retirees.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
to  refund  annually  the  portion  of  the 
reserve  not  needed  for  current  bene- 
fits into  individual  Social  Security  re- 
tirement accounts  for  every  American 
worker. 

Workers  would  own  these  accounts. 
invest  and  reinvest  them  in  safe  in- 
vestments and  have  them  available 
upon  retirement  for  a  portion  of  their 
retirement  benefits.  Congress  could 
not  get  its  hands  on  the  money,  the  re- 
tirement of  future  workers  would  be 
protected,  and  we  would  build  a  tre- 
mendous base  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment under  our  economy  that  would 


lower  interest  rates,  promote  economic 
expansion  and  give  every  American 
worker  a  financial  stake  in  the  success 
of  our  economy. 

We  should  take  Social  Security  out 
of  the  reach  of  Congress.  But  we 
should  also  protect  the  reserve,  not 
consume  it.  This  proposal  will  accom- 
plish both. 


A  TROUBLESOME  DROP  IN  COR- 
PORATE RESEARCH  FUNDING 
(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  New  York  Times  carries  an  in- 
teresting story  today  about  corporate 
research  funding.  It  is  down  by  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  1989  from  1988. 
That  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  corporate  research  since  1975. 
There  is  an  interesting  comment 
from  a  vice  president  of  Xerox,  and  I 
quote  from  that  comment: 

We  have  moved  from  research  and  devel- 
opment as  being  a  corporate  asset  to  where 
it  is  what  a  corporate  raider  looks  for  first. 
They  can  make  significant  cuts  and  gel  cash 
flow.  I  haven't  seen  a  takeover  yet  where 
they  increased  a  research  and  development 
activities. 

What  is  perhaps  more  troublesome 
here  is  that  the  trend  here  is  very  dif- 
ferent than  that  in  Japan.  Since  1987. 
that  is,  the  year  for  which  we  have  the 
most  recent  figures,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Japan  in  research  was  three 
times  that  for  the  United  States  com- 
panies. There  is  some  complexity  in 
issue,  but  one  thing  is  clear  and 
simple— the  drop  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  corporate  research  is  another 
warning  flag  to  the  United  States  that 
we  had  better  wake  up  from  our  com- 
placency. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  J. 
JOHNSON 

(Mr.  CALLAHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  extol  the  exemplary  public  service 
of  my  constituent,  Martin  J.  Johnson, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recent 
retirement. 

Martin  Johnson  began  his  service 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  Janu- 
ary, 1935,  and  retired  in  January. 
1990—55  years  of  civil  service  that  is 
probably  a  record.  In  1936,  Mr.  John- 
son transferred  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  new  Social  Securi- 
ty Board.  He  assumed  the  position  of 
District  Manager  in  Tuscaloosa  in  1937 
and  becam.e  District  Manager  in 
Mobile  in  1947,  the  job  he  remained  in 
until  his  retirement.  He  was  the  senior 
District  Manager  for  the  Nation  for 
many  years  and  has  the  longest  period 


of  service  as  a  District  Manager  in  one 
location  in  the  Social  Security  admin- 
istration's history. 

Martin  Johnson  represents  every- 
thing a  civil  servant  should  be— he  is 
dedicated,  knowledgeable,  and  compas- 
sionate. I  have  always  boasted  that 
Mobile  has  the  best  Social  Security 
office  in  the  Nation,  and  that  is  be- 
cause of  the  sincere  personal  attention 
Martin  Johnson  gave  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  many,  many  non-Federal  ac- 
tivities Martin  Johnson  undertook 
that  have  enhanced  the  well-being  of 
our  community  in  Mobile.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  charitable  work,  he  re- 
ceived Mobile's  highest  honor— Mobi- 
lian  of  the  year— some  years  ago.  Al- 
though he  has  retired  from  office,  I 
am  confident  that  Mobile  will  contin- 
ue to  benefit  from  his  selfless  service 
to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
•Thank  you,  Martin  Johnson,  for  your 
contributions  to  every  function  you 
have  undertaken  and  for  the  standard 
you  have  set  for  those  who  follow." 


A  PRAYER  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
began  the  second  session  of  the  101st 
Congress  with  a  prayer.  We  prayed  for 
our  Nation  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  1990  we  contin- 
ue to  marvel  at  the  movement  toward 
democracy  in  eastern  Europe,  and  we 
pray  that  the  steady  march  towards 
freedom  will  continue.  We  must  also 
extend  this  same  prayer  for  democra- 
cy and  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

Recent  events  in  El  Salvador  have 
continued  the  pattern  of  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Salvadorean  mili- 
tary—the very  organization  which 
should  be  the  defender  of  those  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor need  to  be  freed  from  the  tragic 
cycle  of  violence  which  grips  that 
nation.  One  step  toward  doing  just 
that  is  to  end  all  United  States  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  so  that  the 
process  of  national  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction  may  begin. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAY- 
ROLL TAX  INCREASE  OUT  OF 
HAND 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939, 
when  our  Social  Security  was  created, 
an  employee's  maximum  annual  pay- 
roll was  $30.  By  1969  that  payroll  tax 


was  $374,  and  today  the  top  payroll 
tax  for  Social  Security  is  over  $3,900  a 
year.  The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  was  designed  to  protect 
baby  boomers  when  they  retired.  This 
forced  savings  through  a  higher  pay- 
roll tax  was  to  create  a  trillion-dollar 
reserve  to  care  for  today's  40-some- 
Ihing  when  they  reached  60-some- 
thing. 

But  it  did  not  work.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity surplus  has  been  borrowed  out  of 
the  trust  fund  as  fast  as  it  has  arrived 
in  Washington.  Instead  of  a  reserve, 
today's  payroll  tax  payees  find  only  an 
lOU  in  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  his  budget  wizards  that 
the  party  is  over.  It  is  time  to  say,  stop 
collecting  higher  Social  Security  pay- 
roll taxes  if  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  honor  its  promise  to  preserve 
this  reserve  for  future  retirees.  I 
would  say  to  the  President,  Mr.  Bush, 
when  it  comes  to  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax,  "If  you  can't  protect  it. 
don't  collect  it." 


IT  IS  GOOD  TO  BE  BACK 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Congress  adjourned,  the 
Berlin  Wall  fell,  we  invaded  Panama 
and  arrested  Noriega,  Communist  gov- 
ernments collapsed  in  Romania, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany, 
Corazon  Aquino  survived  another 
coup.  Senator  Moynihan  dropped  a 
Social  Security  grenade,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Washington  was  busted  for 
drugs.  Other  than  that,  nothing  hap- 
pened. How  could  the  world  do  this  to 
us  while  we  were  out  of  session? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  that  we 
should  not  take  ourselves  too  seriously 
as  we  start  this  new  year  in  Congress. 
The  world  can  get  along  well  without 
us.  Nonetheless,  it  is  good  to  be  back. 


A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  RECENT 
FOREIGN  AID  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  proposals  that  was  made  while  we 
were  away  was  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  about  foreign  aid.  I  read  his 
remarks  with  great  interest,  and  I 
must  say  that  both  on  the  substance 
and  as  well  on  the  tone,  they  were 
wrong-headed. 

On  the  substance,  what  Senator 
Dole  suggested  is  that  we  cut  foreign 
aid  from  five  countries  by  5  percent 
and  send  the  money  to  Eastern 
Europe.  The  trouble  is  that  those  five 
countries  need  the  aid  more  than  ever. 
There   is  no   glasnost   with   Iran  and 


Syria  and  Libya,  the  Philippines  still 
have  the  great  problems  that  they 
had,  and  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  to 
take  the  limited  resources  in  the  for- 
eign aid  budget  and  simply  rearrange 
the  deck  chairs  makes  no  sense. 

Israel  is  still  the  only  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  America's  most 
reliable  ally,  and  it  is  a  pro- Western 
bastion  in  a  sea  of  countries  that  vote 
against  America  in  the  U.N. 

Now,  meanwhile  the  GAO  estimates 
that  we  spend  $170  billion  deiending 
Europe  from  the  greatly  weakened 
Warsaw  Pact.  If  Senator  Dole  were 
truly  serious  and  wanted  to  get  aid  to 
Eastern  Europe,  something  I  support, 
why  not  take  it  out  of  some  of  the 
money  we  use  to  defend  Western 
Europe?  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
spending  all  this  money  to  defend 
Western  Europe  from  the  onslaught 
from  the  East  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  want  money  to  help  the  East.  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

Finally,  as  to  the  tone  of  Senator 
Doles  article.  I  cannot  help  but  take 
offense  at  it,  even  though  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  intended  it.  When 
he  criticizes  Israel's  supporters  for  not 
being  more  concerned  with  America, 
this  smacks  of  accusations  of  un-Amer- 
ican loyalties  in  the  days  when  Catho- 
lics were  accused  of  taking  orders  from 
the  Pope  and  Jews  were  accused  of 
being  loyal  only  to  Israel.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Senator  Dole  intended  to  use  the 
same  code  words  thut  many  of  a  more 
base  motive  used  freely,  but  his  speech 
would  give  succor  to  their  attempts, 
and  I  would  hope  he  would  rethink  his 
proposal  and  clarify  his  comments. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  Chair  would  admonish 
Members  that  reference  to  Senators 
by  name  or  to  their  opinions  is  con- 
trary to  House  rules. 


LOOKING  FORWARD  TO 
FUTURE  DECADES  OF  SECURITY 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing everyone  back  to  this  session.  It 
truly  was  a  remarkable  end  to  1989 
with  all  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  spread  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  break  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  tour  Panama  after 
the  United  States  intervention  there, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  often 
about  the  American  heroes  in  that 
action,  but  many  of  the  people,  the 
men  and  women  who  served  so  valiant- 
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ly  and  professionally,  have  not  been 
mentioned,  and  I  wanted  to  take  just  a 
moment  as  we  start  to  reflect  this  year 
in  this  session  about  the  potential 
changes  in  the  budget  of  the  military, 
that  we  not  overlook  the  factors  that 
made  that  mission  such  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  factors,  of 
course,  was  the  readiness  and  training 
that  was  provided  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  They  were  as 
highly  trained  as  any  troops  have  ever 
been  in  the  American  forces  and  in 
combat. 

Second,  some  of  those  unsung 
heroes  are  men  and  women  who  flew 
over  115  missions  to  provide  airlift,  not 
only  for  the  paratroopers,  but  the  re- 
supply  effort,  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  on  the  po- 
tential changes  in  the  budget,  let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  need  to  protect  the 
readiness,  the  sustainability.  the  train- 
ing of  our  forces  and.  most  important- 
ly, to  continue  to  modernize  our  airlift 
capability  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
future  decades  and  potential  threat  to 
U.S.  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  military  in  Panama  and  are  glad 
that  the  errors  of  Grenada  were  not 
repeated. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  BANK 
MONEY  LAUNDERING  INTRO- 
DUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Depository  Institution  Money 
Laundering  Amendments  of  1 990  This  legisla- 
tion IS  designed  to  give  banks  a  powerful  in- 
centive not  to  take  part  m  money  laundenng 
That  incentive  is  a  simple  one.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, any  t)ank  convicted  of  money  launder- 
ing will  lose  Its  charier.  In  simple  English,  any 
financial  institution  convicted  of  money  laun- 
denr>g  will  suffer  the  death  penalty 

Our  Nation  faces  a  huge  drug  problem. 
Every  day,  lives  of  Americans,  whether  they 
are  rich  or  poor,  famous  or  anonymous,  are 
ruined  because  of  illegal  drugs.  Drug  dealers 
don't  use  checks  or  credit  cards,  they  accept 
only  cash.  Ultimately,  that  cash  works  its  way 
back  into  the  banking  system.  This  legislation 
is  designed  so  that  any  bank  which  |oins  up 
with  drug  dealers  in  a  cnminal  enterpnse  to 
launder  money,  will  lose  its  charter. 

We  put  the  street  pusher  in  jail,  and  we  put 
the  drug  kingpin  in  the  penitentiary,  but  no 
one  has  devised  a  way  to  do  that  to  a  bank. 
Fines  and  forfeitures  are  totally  inadequate. 
All  too  often,  it  is  merely  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  way  to  take  a  cnmmal  financial  institu- 
tion out  of  circulation  is  to  revoke  its  charier 
Without  its  charter,  it  cannot  operate.  For  too 
tong.  corporate  crooks  have  escaped  the  pen- 
alties imposed  on  common  cnmmals  Revok- 
ing the  charter  of  a  bank  convicted  of  criminal 
money  laundenng  makes  the  institution   pay 


the  ultimate  price  for  its  part  in  the  destructive 
drug  trade 

This  legislation  requires  the  appropriate 
Federal  regulatory  agency  to  revoke  the  char- 
ter of  any  federally  chartered  financial  institu- 
tion. 

For  national  banks,  the  chartenng  agency  is 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  For  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans,  it  is  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  and  for  federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  it  is  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration 

For  State  chartered  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions,  the  State  chartering 
agency  would  be  required  to  revoke  the  char- 
ter or  the  institution  would  lose  its  Federal  de- 
posit insurance 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  a  harsh  meas- 
ure. After  all,  money  laundenng  is  not  a  vio- 
lent cnme  No  guns  are  used.  No  one  is  as- 
saulted But  the  money  that  is  being  laun- 
dered IS  the  fruit  of  human  tragedy.  That 
money  was  paid  to  the  drug  dealers  by  per- 
sons enslaved  to  substances  that  will  eventu- 
ally kill  them  Furthermore,  the  drug  dealers 
themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  use  violence  In 
the  Nations  Capital,  80  percent  of  the  mur- 
ders are  estimated  to  be  drug  related.  The 
dealers  kill  to  protect  their  profitable  business, 
and  they  hire  people  to  kill  for  them.  At  the 
root  of  the  slaughter  is  the  money. 

Banks  that  willfully  take  part  in  laundering 
this  money  stained  with  blood  and  human 
tragedy  have  forfeited  their  right  to  remain  in 
business  Banks  operate  under  license  from 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government.  A  bank 
IS  granted  a  charter  only  after  it  has  shown 
that  It  IS  worthy  of  receiving  the  nght  to  accept 
deposits  from  the  public. 

An  institution  violates  that  trust  when  it  par- 
ticipates in  money  laundenng.  A  conviction  for 
money  laundenng  is  a  violation  of  an  institu- 
tion's duty  to  Its  chartering  authority  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  publics  trust  The  participation  of 
a  financial  institution  in  drug  trafficking  through 
money  laundenng  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
institution  has  so  seriously  abused  its  charter 
that  it  should  not  have  one 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  will  only 
apply  when  the  institution  itself  is  convicted  of 
money  laundenng  It  does  not  apply  should 
employees  of  the  institution  be  convicted.  This 
assures  that  the  provisions  only  apply  to  cor- 
rupt institutions  Institutions  which  have  ade- 
quate compliance  programs  to  detect  and 
deter  money  laundering  in  the  institution  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  provision.  Only 
those  financial  institutions  which  set  out  to 
willfully  violate  the  prohibitions  on  money  laun- 
dering need  to  be  concerned  And  those  are 
the  kind  of  institutions  that  our  financial 
system  do  not  need 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation 


NEW  LEGISLATION  REGARDING 
HUD  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
filed  three  bills.  The  first  relates  to  a 
fight  with  HUD  over  the  financing  of 


a  building  in  Chicago,  in  my  district, 
at  850  Eastwood  Avenue,  and  my  bill 
would  attempt  to  keep  the  financing 
alive  by  extending  1989  low-income 
tax  credits  through  1990. 

The  second  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
extend  protection  of  prepaid  mortgage 
buildings  by  seeking  to  make  more 
permanent  the  position  they  now 
hold. 

The  third  bill  would  repeal  the  1990 
appropriations  entirely  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

I  want  to  address  now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  relating  to  850  Eastwood 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  IL. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Catch-22  is  Joseph 
Heller's  humorous,  sadly  ironic  story 
of  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  regulations  during 
World  War  II.  He  could  just  as  easily 
have  written  the  same  story  about  the 
trials  of  doing  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment today.  Trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  HUD  is  a  catch-22.  HUD  hajs 
become  a  fortress,  Fortress  HUD.  It  is 
no  longer  open  and  accessible  to  the 
public  or  even  to  its  own  branches  out- 
side the  central  office.  It  has  convert- 
ed itself  into  a  bastion  like  an  ancient 
castle:  it  is  remote  and  isolated.  Its  di- 
visions are  like  battlements  or  para- 
pets designed  to  keep  everybody  out 
and  to  maintain  its  interiors  secure 
from  encroachment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HUD's  outer  protective 
walls  are  an  ever-thickening  construc- 
tion of  regulations,  and  some  of  these 
are  catch-22's.  My  constituents  at  850 
Eastwood  Avenue  in  Chicago  are 
caught  in  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  and  we  all 
like  Secretary  Jack  Kemp.  We  worked 
with  him  in  the  House  where  he  was 
personable,  articulate,  able,  and  where 
he  voted  right  occasionally.  He  is  no 
longer  accessible  as  he  was  then.  He 
has  been  buffeted  about  so  much  by 
the  revelations  of  HUD  under  Secre- 
tary Pierce  and  what  he  found  out 
that  he  has  withdrawn  into  Fortress 
HUD.  Now  he  emerges  occasionally  to 
say  how  bad  conditions  are  in  HUD. 

Last  year  Secretary  Kemp  was  ec- 
static about  President  Bush's  new 
housing  program.  Project  Hope  he 
called  it.  That  is  the  administration's 
plan  to  house  America's  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who  live 
in  America's  big  cities  with  areas  that 
are  suffering  decay  and  rot  which 
need  rehabilitation.  Project  Hope  has 
offered  no  hope  at  all.  It  consists  of 
nothing  but  words.  There  is  no  action 
to  back  it  up.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion's words  and  promises  mean  noth- 
ing. Everything  is  locked  up  in  For- 
tress HUD.  For  the  big  cities.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Project  Hope  should  be 
called  Project  No  Hope. 
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For  those  who  try  to  deal  with  HUD. 
one  can  only  remember  the  classic  line 
from  Dante's  Inferno.  "Abandon  all 
hope  ye  who  enter  here." 

850  Eastwood  Avenue.  Chicago.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  in  my  district;  230  families 
live  there,  families  who  live  at  risk 
there  now  because  HUD.  Washington, 
turned  down  their  plan  to  refinace  the 
mortgage  on  the  building. 

Last  October  the  tenants'  developer 
obtained  low-income  housing  credits 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  which  en- 
abled it  to  draft  a  refinancing  propos- 
al. It  received  the  approval  of  HUD. 
Chicago,  which  sent  the  plan  to  Wash- 
ington. October  passed.  November 
passed,  December  passed,  until  the 
last  few  days  of  that  month  were  upon 
us. 

I  made  appointments  for  the  devel- 
oper to  go  to  Washington.  He  met 
with  their  officials.  Delay  ran  into 
delay.  Papers  were  demanded.  Papers 
were  furnished.  Secretary  Kemp's  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Tim  Coyle,  and  I 
were  in  conversation,  and  I  believed 
him  when  he  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  December  31  came,  the 
last  day.  and  we  waited  for  HUD, 
Washington's,  decision.  It  was  a 
denial,  a  rejection  of  the  plan.  Why? 
HUD  said  it  had  not  had  enough  time 
to  review  the  application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  months  and  months, 
and  yet  it  said  it  could  not  complete 
the  job.  With  the  expiration  of  the 
1989  tax  credits  on  December  31,  hope 
became  despair  for  the  230  families 
who  live  in  the  building,  because  the 
tax  credits  upon  which  the  refinancing 
plan  was  based  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  HUD  at  its  word 
that  there  was  not  enough  time,  that 
there  still  is  a  chance  for  approval.  I 
filed  a  bill  today  to  extend  the  1989 
tax  credits  that  were  made  possible  for 
850  Eastwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  into 
1990.  My  bill  would  extend  those  tax 
credits  for  another  year,  which  would 
certainly  give  HUD  enough  time  to 
revise  and  plan  even  at  HUD's  snail's 
pace. 

I  filed  that  bill  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  told  the  developer  for  my  con- 
stituents at  850  Eastwood  Avenue  to 
continue  negotiating  with  HUD,  and  it 
was  then  that  I  learned  that  my  con- 
stituents were  in  a  catch-22.  I  called 
the  developer  yesterday  to  ask  wheth- 
er he  had  started  the  process  again  at 
HUD.  I  was  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
had  taken  the  initiative  only  to  have 
the  door  slammed  in  his  face  right  at 
the  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  told  by  HUD. 
Chicago,  that  HUD.  Washington,  had 
issued  a  directive  for  its  branches  not 
to  do  anything  until  they  had  received 
new  criteria  from  HUD,  Washington. 
Thus,  the  local  offices  cannot  proceed 
to  process  applications.  Everything  is 


held  up  while  they  wait  for  the  new 
criteria. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  learned  from 
HUD,  Chicago,  through  my  developer 
that  such  proposals  as  he  has  made 
for  850  Eastwood  Avenue  must  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Office  of  Preservation 
at  HUD  Central  in  Washington.  The 
difficulty  with  that  course  is  that,  in 
effect,  there  is  no  Office  of  Preserva- 
tion. There  is  no  staff  in  existence  for 
the  Office  of  Preservation.  Talk  about 
catch-22.  Joseph  Heller,  where  are 
you? 

Fortress  HUD  has  doomed  Project 
Hope.  I  cannot  believe  that  Secretary 
Jack  Kemp  knows  what  is  going  on  in 
HUD.  When  one  reads  the  interviews 
hes  has  given  in  the  press,  one  finds 
that  he  is  only  finding  out  what  is 
going  on  in  HUD. 

In  a  recent  statement  he  talked 
about  the  pervasiveness  of  poison  in 
HUD.  I  would  tell  the  Secretary  to 
take  a  look  at  Mr.  Loeb's  office.  That 
is  the  inner  sanctum  of  HUD.  and  he 
will  find  plenty  of  posion  there.  That 
is  where  our  plan  for  850  Eastwood 
was  killed.  That  is  where  the  catch- 
22's  are  developed.  I  would  ask  Secre- 
tary Kemp  to  take  a  look  at  850 
Eastwood  in  Chicago.  Two  of  Mr. 
Loeb's  assistants  were  supposed  to  in- 
vestigate it  last  week.  When  they 
heard  that  the  tenants  were  coming 
out  and  the  press  would  be  there  to 
question  them,  they  canceled  their 
trip,  and  they  dashed  baw;k  to  Fortress 
HUD.  I  would  ask  Secretary  Kemp  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  The  230  families,  as  I 
said  before,  are  at  risk  there  now  be- 
cause of  HUD's  unsympathetic,  unre- 
alistic action. 

Project  Hope?  There  is  no  hope 
there  now.  Secretary  Kemp.  There  is 
despair.  Let  us  hear  from  Secretary 
Kemp.  Let  us  see  what  is  going  on. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the 
second  bill  that  I  filed  relating  to  El 
Salvador,  we  know  what  is  going  on  in 
El  Salvador.  We  know  that  the  funds 
are  being  misused.  We  know  that  the 
military  is  in  control  rather  than  the 
civilian  government.  We  know  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  presumably  for 
taking  to  trial  people  who  have  been 
named  as  the  killers  of  the  priests. 

If  the  past  is  to  be  any  precedent,  if 
we  are  to  judge  the  history  of  El  Sal- 
vador by  what  has  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  killing  of  the  church 
women  6  years  ago.  it  took  6  years  for 
El  Salvador  to  do  anything. 

There  were  no  officers  who  were  in- 
dicted or  who  were  convicted.  Six  sol- 
diers were  indicted  and  sent  to  prison 
for  a  brief  period.  No  officers  at  all. 

We  are  afraid  that  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  here.  I  think  that  until  we 
can  be  assured  that  there  will  be  jus- 
tice in  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  ought  to  hold  up  those 
funds,  and  that  is  why  I  have  offered 
my  bill. 


This  bill  will  rescind  all  fiscal  year 
1990  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  El  Salvador.  I  am  doing  this  because 
the  United  States  is  a  moral  and 
decent  country,  and  we  are  being  dis- 
graced by  a  murdering,  corrupt  mili- 
tary in  El  Salvador  that  carmot  be  con- 
trolled or  influenced  in  any  effective 
way  either  by  the  Governments  of  El 
Salvador  or  the  United  States. 

The  murder  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
cook  and  her  young  daughter  is  the 
latest  chapter  in  a  series  of  sickening 
military  atrocities  in  that  country.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  murders  of 
the  four  American  churchwomen,  the 
two  American  labor  leaders  and  the 
killings  of  thousands  of  irmocent  men, 
women,  and  children  by  the  military 
death  squads  and  by  cowardly  army 
attacks  on  El  Salvador's  poorest  vil- 
lages. The  military,  that  is  American 
trained  and  which  we  advise  on  a  daily 
basis,  has  done  these  things,  and  our 
citizens  and  taxpayers  are  paying  to 
support  and  maintain  them. 

The  current  rate  of  expenditures  is 
running  at  $1  million  per  day  in  El 
Salvador.  Over  the  past  decade  over  $3 
billion  in  United  States  assistance  has 
gone  to  that  tiny  county.  The  policies 
and  gross  cruelties  that  these  funds 
support  in  El  Salvador  are  not  worthy 
of  our  country. 

Our  support  for  that  war  must  end. 
That  is  what  my  bill  will  do.  When  the 
very  rich  and  influential  element  in 
San  Salvador  discovers  that  it  must 
pay  for  the  war  with  its  own  resources, 
we  will  see  real  negotiations  and  solid 
peace  talks  and  prompt  end  to  the  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador.  I  hope  for  an 
early  hearing  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

PROJECT  HOPE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PREPAID 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  bill  relates  to 
trying  to  bring  hope.  Project  Hope 
again,  I  would  say  to  Secretary  Jack 
Kemp,  Project  Hope  again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  prepaid-mortgage  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  learned  that  in  cases  where 
mortgages  have  been  prepaid  in  HUD- 
controlled  buildings,  rents  have  dou- 
bled, in  some  cases  have  tripled,  ten- 
ants have  been  required  to  move  out  in 
the  face  of  these  enormous  increases. 

We  are  trying  to  prevent  that  by 
this  bill.  There  has  been  some  relief 
until  next  September.  A  moratorium  is 
in  existence  until  that  time,  but  we 
want  to  make  it  much  more  perma- 
nent. 

The  need  for  decent,  affordable 
housing  is  a  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem in  almost  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try. I  think  nearly  everyone  would 
agree  that  the  need  for  housing  stands 
as  one  of  our  most  difficult  and  com- 
plex domestic  problems. 

We  all  know  there  is  no  single  or 
easy  answer.  But  there  are  ways  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  housing  prob- 
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lems  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  the 
Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  Act. 
which  I  am  convinced  is  a  part  of  the 
answer. 

The  key  word  in  the  bill  is  preserva- 
tion. Authority  is  provided  in  the  bill 
to  enable  existing,  assisted  housing 
stock  to  continue  operating  as  subsi- 
dized housing  for  thousands  of  low 
and  moderate-income  families  and  in- 
dividuals. In  short,  the  bill  is  intended 
to  preserve  existing  neighborhood 
housing  that  was  created  by  wise  Fed- 
eral incentives. 

As  you  know,  in  the  1960s  we  en- 
acted a  housing  program  that  encour- 
aged private  investors  to  build  low 
and  moderate-income  housing.  The 
private  sector  response  to  that  law  and 
the  investment  opportunity  it  created 
was  a  housing  success.  One  of  the  pro 
visions  of  that  law,  however,  stated 
that  after  20  years,  owners  could 
prepay  their  mortgages  and  relieve 
themselves  of  the  need  to  maintain 
units  of  assisted  housing.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  and  Chicago  is 
one,  the  rapid  increases  in  real  estate 
prices  have  made  many  of  these  prop 
erties  quite  valuable  and  owners  have 
begun  to  exercise  their  20  years  pre- 
payment option.  This  has  had  a  terri- 
bly distressing  effect  on  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  in  many 
neighborhoods  across  the  country  who 
live  in  these  apartments.  We  have  rec- 
ognized the  problem  and  passed  legis- 
lation to  delay  the  morcgage  prepay- 
ment process.  But  that  has  been  only 
a  temporary  solution. 

My  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
housing  law  which  will  enable  public 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  pur- 
chase the  existing  subsidized  buildings 
and  then  operate  them  as  assisted 
housing  for  very  low-,  lower-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  and  individuals. 
A  new  HUD  grant  program  is  author- 
ized which  will  provide  the  funds  to 
enable  the  various  agencies  to  pur- 
chase the  buildings. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  provides 
complete  relief  from  capital  gains  tax- 
ation on  the  sale  of  these  properties 
by  the  current  owenrs  when  they  are 
sold  to  the  public  and  nonprofit 
hosing  agenices.  This  provison,  of 
course,  is  the  incentive  for  the  current 
owners  to  sell. 

There  are  tax  costs  here  as  well  as 
with  the  cost  of  the  HUD  grant 
progam.  But  the  advantages  are  real 
and  compelling.  Existing  neighbor- 
hoods of  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  are  preserved.  Thousands  of 
lives  are  saved  from  dislocation  and  a 
basic,  successful  element  in  our  hous- 
ing program  is  preserved.  To  me,  it  is  a 
sound  and  practical  way  to  deal  with  a 
part  of  our  housing  problem  and  I 
hope  you  will  join  me. 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  1990'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  today  about  new  solutions 
for  the  1990s,  and  in  a  sense.  I  guess 
my  symbol  for  this  discussion  is  the 
best-selling  toy  of  Christmas,  which 
was  the  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  point 
or  two  to  my  colleagues.  We  are  enter- 
ing a  new  decade,  the  decade  which  I 
believe  is  the  springboard  to  the  21st 
century. 

I  spent  the  2-month  break  back 
home  in  Georgia  thinking  through  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  world  around 
us.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
changes  in  the  world  outside  the 
United  States.  Romania,  East  Germa- 
ny, Bulgaria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
the  whole  process  of  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika  that  Gorbachev  has  un- 
leashed in  the  East  in  response  to 
Thatcher  and  Reagan  and  the  rise  of  a 
confident,  assertive  West  in  the  1980's, 
but  in  addition,  of  course,  the  libera- 
tion of  Panama  from  an  extraordinari- 
ly deranged  dictator,  the  defeat  of  the 
drug  lords  in  what  was  for  awhile  a 
\irtual  civil  war  in  Colombia,  a  tre- 
mendous process  of  change  and  tur- 
moil in  the  outside  world. 

I  was  reminded  that  here  at  home 
changes  are  going  on  that  are  equally 
dramatic,  but  they  are  not  highlighted 
as  much  because  in  the  American  tra- 
dition, we  change  a  little  bit  every  day 
instead  of  having  25  years  of  stability 
with  a  dictator  like  Ceausescu  sudden- 
ly collapse  in  bloodshed  or  having  a 
wall  such  as  the  Berlin  Wall,  which 
stands  for  28  years  and  then  suddenly 
crumbles  virtually  overnight.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  constant,  ongoing  process 
of  change.  I  was  very  struck  with  the 
scale  of  change.  First  when  my  4'/2- 
year-old  niece  Lauren  showed  me  one 
of  her  videotapes  of  teenage  mutant 
ninja  turtles  and  began  to  talk  about 
Michaelangelo  and  Raphael  and  the 
process  of  what  she  watched  on  televi- 
sion. Then  my  8-year-old  nephew 
Mark  got  one  of  the  plastic  teenage 
mutant  ninja  turtles  Christmas  Day. 
His  father  was  telling  me  this  was  the 
most  popular  single  toy  of  1989. 
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Now,  it  struck  me  that  there  is  a 
lesson  here  for  politicians,  that  we 
have  certain  assumptions  about  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  people  that  need 
to  be  challenged. 

The  first  lesson  I  think  for  those  of 
my  generation  is  that  the  world  has 
really  changed.  That  the  world  we 
grew  up  in,  the  world  of  Howdy-Doody 
t)r  the  world  of  the  Mickey  Mouse 
C?Kib  has  been  replaced  by  a  very  dif- 
fer^t,  a  more  complicated  world.  Not 
necessarily    more    sophisticated,    not 
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necessarily  any  wiser,  but  very  differ- 
ent. 

That  for  those  of  us  today  active  in 
politics,  and  this  certainly  is  true  of  a 
whole  generation  who  are  rising  to  au- 
thority in  the  House,  we  were  shaped 
by  the  fights  of  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's.  by  Vietnam,  by  Water- 
gate, by  a  struggle  in  the  1970's  with 
inflation  and  tremendous  economic 
problems,  with  weakness  militarily 
and  the  Ayatollah  and  the  Iranian  de- 
bacle. In  that  sense  we  represent  a  pol- 
itics of  10  or  15  years  ago. 

But  that  world  is  also  gone.  When 
you  realize,  for  example,  that  the 
youngest  voter  in  1992  when  we  vote 
for  President  next  will  have  been  6 
years  old  when  Jimmy  Carter  left 
office,  you  begin  to  understand  how- 
much  the  world  is  changing,  how 
much  the  assumptions  that  those  of  us 
who  are  active  in  politics  may  not 
match  up  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
American  people. 

The  second  lesson  I  think  of  this 
year's  most  popular  Christmas  toy  is 
that  people  are  a  lot  smarter  than  we 
tend  to  give  them  credit  for.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  political  analyst  or 
think  of  a  single  advertising  agent  who 
would  suggest  that  you  have  a  cam- 
paign slogan  anywhere  near  as  compli- 
cated as  the  teenage  mutant  ninja 
turtle.  They  would  say  it  is  too  diffi- 
cult, it  is  hard  to  say.  People  will  not 
understand  it.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  4-. 
5-,  6-,  and  7-year-olds  understood  it. 
and  understood  it  in  fact  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  ask  their  parent  to  go 
buy  it  and  be  able  to  ask  consistently 
enough  that  they  made  it  the  single 
most  popular  toy  of  1989  at  Christmas. 

I  would  argue  that  what  we  should 
learn  from  this  is  that  the  American 
people  are  quite  intelligent  enough  to 
learn  what  they  think  they  need  to 
learn.  They  can  learn  fancy  topics, 
they  can  learn  complicated  topics, 
they  can  learn  big  words,  but  they 
have  to  believe  that  it  really  matters 
to  them. 

In  fact.  I  would  say  that  former 
Speaker  O'Neill's  famous  adage  that 
all  politics  is  local  is  only  partially 
true.  In  fact,  all  politics  is  personal. 
That  people  are  inclined  to  be  very 
active  and  very  involved  if  they  think 
it  will  change  their  life  and  if  they  are 
involved  in  something  they  care  about. 

That  is  why  people  who  will  not 
stand  in  line  to  vote  will  go  and  stand 
in  line  at  a  toy  store  to  buy  precisely 
the  toy  their  child  tells  them  matters. 
That  is  why  people  who  will  never 
spend  3  or  4  or  5  hours  running 
around  trying  to  save  their  Govern- 
ment will  spend  3  or  4  or  5  hours  run- 
ning around  looking  for  a  plastic  toy 
that  looks  like  a  turtle  carrying  a 
ninja  stick. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  American 
people,  when  50  percent  of  them  did 
not  vote  in  1988.  were  sending  us  in 


politics  a  signal.  The  signal  I  think  is 
those  of  us  in  leadership  have  an  obli- 
gation to  be  candid,  to  lower  our  as- 
sumptions about  how  the  world  works, 
and  to  reexamine  what  we  think  is  pol- 
itics. 

I  was  just  stuck  by  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  who  talked  about  the  catch- 
22's  of  trying  to  deal  with  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  its  bureaucra- 
cy, because  he  pointed  his  finger  I 
think  to  an  example  of  why  Americans 
do  not  vote,  an  example  of  why  we 
have  had  such  a  hard  time  getting 
people  to  take  politics  seriously. 

We  have  now  built  what  I  would  call 
a  system,  a  bureaucratic  welfare 
system,  so  cumbersome,  so  filled  with 
red  tape,  so  tied  up  in  its  own  process- 
es, that  any  rational  person  looking  at 
that  would  say  it  is  not  worth  the 
effort,  it  is  not  worth  the  time  to  go 
and  get  involved. 

That  leads  me  to  suggest  that  that  is 
part  of  the  message  that  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  who  did 
not  vote  in  1988  were  trying  to  send. 
They  were  suggesting  to  us  as  custom- 
ers who  could  have  shown  up  and  de- 
cided not  to,  that  we  are  offering  a 
product  line  that  is  obsolete,  that  we 
are  talking  about  problems  that  are 
not  in  their  lives,  and  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  world  which  they  defined 
as  government  in  a  pejorative  way  and 
politics  in  a  negative  way  in  which 
they  have  said  they  cannot  influence 
and  cannot  have  an  impact  upon. 

I  think  the  answer  is  not  for  those  of 
us  in  public  life  to  now  decide  the 
American  people  are  dumb  or  lazy  or 
that  the  American  people  do  not  care. 
The  answer  is  for  us  to  have  the  moral 
courage  to  reexamine  our  assump- 
tions, to  look  candidly  and  openly  at 
how  much  change  is  going  on  around 
us,  and  maybe,  frankly,  to  apply  glas- 
nost and  perestroika  to  the  United 
States.  To  recognize  that  the  antibur- 
eaucratic.  anticentral  government  way 
of  emotion  and  energy  that  is  shaking 
up  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  empire,  maybe 
if  we  look  at  New  York  City's  bureauc- 
racy, a  $25  billion  annual  budget  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  maybe  if  you 
look  at  the  process  of  bureaucracy  and 
welfare  in  Detroit  or  Philadelphia,  or 
for  that  matter  Washington.  DC.  or 
maybe  if  you  go  down  to  the  great 
Federal  bureaucracy,  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  we  have  to  have  some  new- 
approaches  and  we  need  to  approach  it 
with  at  least  the  same  level  of  courage 
that  we  applauded  in  this  House  when 
we  had  Lech  Walesa  here  from  Poland 
and  he  spoke  to  us  so  eloquently. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  I  think  he  has 
hit  an  important  point  in  an  impor- 


tant message  for  this  House  as  we 
start  to  go  into  the  next  session.  The 
message  is  simply  that  freedom  works. 
People  around  the  world  are  escaping 
countries,  climbing  walls  to  get  away 
from  countries  which  have  social  agen- 
das in  which  government  bureaucrats 
literally  have  a  program  for  everyone 
from  cradle  to  grave. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  message 
for  this  Congress  to  keep  in  mind  as 
we  develop  our  agenda.  We  do  not 
want  to  move  toward  the  same  social- 
ization, that  cradle-to-grave  social  pro- 
gram structure,  that  people  around 
the  world  are  literally  crawling  over 
fences  to  get  away  from. 

This  is  a  very  important  message  for 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  hope  as 
we  move  out  we  are  going  to  look  once 
again  at  the  values  and  the  goals  and 
the  ideals  that  really  matter  to  people. 

I  think  the  gentleman  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  People  care  about  politics 
when  politics  have  personal  meaning 
to  them.  The  one  compelling  force 
that  hsis  had  a  personal  meaning  to 
more  people  in  the  world  over  the  last 
10  years  have  been  freedom.  The 
manifestations  of  that  desire  for  free- 
dom are  spilling  out  over  the  walls  in 
Berlin.  They  are  spilling  out  of  the 
massive  demonstrations  of  1  million 
plus  people  in  Eastern  European  cap- 
itals. 

Let  us  not  as  the  U.S.  Congress  move 
down  the  road  toward  a  social  agenda 
that  says  the  way  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  happy  is  to  give  them  more 
government  and  more  bureaucrats. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  in  a  sense  the  choice  of  children 
at  Christmas  has  made  the  point.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  bureaucrat  that 
would  have  come  up  with  the  same 
kind  of  choice  that  happened  to  make 
kids  happy  this  year. 

Part  of  what  we  are  really  debating 
in  America  today  is  whether  or  not  the 
average  American  deserves  the  right, 
should  be  empowered  to  pursue  happi- 
ness in  their  own  unique  way,  or 
whether  they  should  be  in  effect  as- 
signed a  bureaucracy  to  help  them 
pursue  happiness. 

I  am  often  surprised  nowadays  with 
some  of  my  more  liberal  friends  who 
say  you  cannot  really  be  with  Jack 
Kemp  in  favor  of  tenant  ownership  of 
public  housing,  because  poor  people 
cannot  manage  their  own  public  hous- 
ing. 

My  answer  is  that  is  exactly  wrong. 
Of  course  poor  people  if  given  a 
chance  to  be  empowered  to  do  it.  they 
can  start  with  tenant  management 
and  can  work  their  way  up  to  tenant 
ownership.  The  history  of  America 
was  a  history  of  empowering  poor 
people  to  become  wealthy,  the  history 
of  giving  opportunity  to  people  to 
become  educated,  and  the  history  of 
giving  people  a  chance  to  go  out  and 


pursue  their  own  particular  version  of 
happiness  on  their  own  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  read  one 
thing  into  the  Record.  It  was  striking 
to  me  how  much  change  we  are  living 
through.  This  is  an  editorial  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Past,  Present.  Future." 

If  we  were  constructing  a  brief  allegory  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Michael  Dukakis 
would  be  the  Past.  Mario  Cuomo  the 
Present,  and  Douglas  Wilder  the  Future. 
The  Governors  of  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  Virginia  all  delivered  summaries  recent- 
ly of  their  politics  and  programs.  Read  to- 
gether, their  remarks  lake  you  on  a  tour  of 
what  in  various  incarnations  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  has  stood  for  in  our  recent  political 
history. 

Mr.  Dukakis  in  his  State  of  the  State  ad- 
dress apologized  to  Massachusetts  for  run- 
ning a  losing  campaign  for  the  presidency 
while  letting  the  stale's  fi.scal  health  fall 
apart.  The  Governor  described  his  career- 
its  fall,  rise  and  final  fall— as  nearly  a  Greek 
tragedy,  and  in  the  speech's  denouement 
spoke  words  relevant  to  the  entire  party; 
"Our  ability  to  preserve  the  gains  we've 
made  in  the  '80s  will  require  a  commitment 
to  the  fundamental  reform  and  restructur- 
ing of  our  most  expensive  obligations.  "  He  is 
not  running  for  reelection. 

We  doubt  that  the  lessons  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts tragedy  are  very  popular  among 
the  party  s  most  active  members.  Their 
present  mood  was  better  captured  by  Mario 
Cuomos  speech  to  the  people  of  New  'York, 
an  almost  mmdboggling  description  of  con- 
stituencies, causes  and  campaigns  that  are. 
or  will  be,  receiving  money  from  the  state. 
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After  delivering  a  seemingly  compre- 
hensive catalog  of  modern  liberalism 
commitments,  schools,  college  tuition, 
teachers,  drug  treatment,  mental  ill- 
ness, housing,  the  homeless.  AIDS, 
acid  rain,  an  environmental  bond 
issue,  land  acquisition,  nearly  $50  bil- 
lions' worth  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
transportation,  children's  health  insur- 
ance, day  care,  in-home  services  for  the 
elderly,  veterans  nursing  homes,  possi- 
bly a  new  bridge  linking  Buffalo  and 
Canada,  Governor  Cuomo  says.  "There 
is  more  we  must  do  for  our  future,  more 
than  I  can  detail  this  afternoon."  Days 
later  he  announced  a  delay  in  the 
scheduled  cut  in  the  State's  income  tax. 

Now  comes  Douglas  Wilder.  Mr. 
Wilder  delivered  his  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth speech  that  was  widely  de- 
scribed the  next  day  as  conservative; 
much  was  made  of  Mr.  Wilder's  con- 
servative speech  because  it  is  seen  as  a 
politicial  oxymoron.  Mr.  Wilder  is  not 
only  a  Democrat,  he  is  a  black,  the 
first  black  elected  to  the  governorship 
in  U.S.  history. 

As  has  been  recorded  throughout 
history.  Mr.  Wilder  said.  "Freedom  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  when  people  are 
overtaxed  and  overregulated.  "  It  is 
fine  with  us  if  conventional  wisdom 
wishes  to  regard  this  as  actions  of  con- 
servatism and  the  antithesis  of  liberal- 
ism. We  suspect  that  Douglas  Wilder 
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merely  regards  it  as  the  rational  con 
elusion  of  any  American  politician  still 
able  to  respond  to  a  reality  check. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  easier 
for  E>ouglas  Wilder  to  resist  tax   in 
creases  and  to  support  the  death  pen 
ally  in  Virginia  than  it  would  be  were 
he  Governor  of  New  York  or  Massa 
chusetts.  Still,  the  political  differences 
are  striking.  We  will  leave  it  to  the 
academic  political  scientists  to  decide 
whether  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
are  in  fiscal  peril  because  their  Gover 
nors  merely  responded  to  the  desires 
of  liberal  electorates  or  because  liberal 
Democrats  tend  to  spend  well  beyond 
the  electorates  desire. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  New  York 
one  of  the  Democratic  Party's  most 
often-mentioned  prospects  for  the  U.S. 
Presidency  is  still  saying  more"  while 
the  party's  highest  elective  black  poli- 
tican  is  armouncing  an  agenda  that  is 
being  described  as  'conservative.  " 

Now,  the  point  of  my  reading  this 
into  the  record  is  simple.  I  think  there 
is  a  bipartisan  evolution  beginning 
among  some  politicians  who  recognize 
that  more  Government,  more  bureauc- 
racy, more  welfare  State  is  a  failure. 
that  more  taxes  in  fact  would  crush 
the  economy  and  guarantee  a  severe 
recession  and  increase  the  deficit.  I 
think  to  a  surprising  degree  Michael 
Dukakis,  when  he  said,  ■Well  require 
a  commitment  to  the  fundamental 
reform  and  restructuring  of  our  most 
expensive  obligations.  "  was  putting  his 
finger  on  what  the  1990s  will  be  all 
about. 

The  1990's  will  be  about  applying 
common  sense  to  the  process  of  solv- 
ing our  problems,  going  back  out  from 
the  ground  up  and  looking  at  what 
would  common  sense,  what  William 
James  called  pragmatism"  lead  us  to 
do?  William  James  said  it  was  the  first 
basic  American  contribution  to  philos- 
ophy. 

This  idea,  which  originated  in  the 
frontier,  is  that  what  you  ought  to  do 
is  look  at  the  facts  and  then  do  what 
common  sense  tells  you  to  do.  It 
evolved  for  a  very  practical  reason:  If 
you  came  from  Europe  with  a  lot  of 
book  learning  and  you  ended  up  in 
western  Pennsylvania  or  western  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  1690's,  you  starved  to 
death,  you  froze  to  death  or  you  were 
killed  by  Indians,  because  you  had  to 
adapt  to  a  new  country,  to  new  condi- 
tions, to  a  new  reality. 

So  Americans  learned  to  value  very 
highly  the  practical,  everyday 
common  sense,  and  I  think  part  of 
what  Douglas  Wilder  is  suggesting, 
part  of  what  Governor  Dukakis,  in  his 
valedictory  address,  is  suggesting  is 
that  we  must  rethink  from  the  ground 
up.  we  must  apply  our  own  glasnost 
and  perestroika  to  reexamining  Gov 
emment.  In  a  sense  I  think  what  Con- 
gressman Yates  was  saying  earlier  in 
his  discourse  on  HUD  and  the  prob- 
lems with   the   HUD  bureaucracy   in 


Chicago  is  that  if  only  we  could  apply 
common  .sen.se  once  again  to  Govern- 
ment, which  means  rethinking  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  number  of  very  excel- 
lent points.  You  know,  he  has  told  us 
about  a  number  of  leaders,  some  of 
them  Democrat  leaders,  national  Dem- 
ocrat leaders  who  have  come  to  their 
senses  in  that  they  are  now  telling 
their  colleagues  in  their  own  party  and 
Americans  what  their  priorities  are 
not  and  where  some  of  their  priorities 
have  in  the  past  been  misplaced.  For 
example,  taxes,  some  of  the  social  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  at  the  same 
time  the  American  people,  who  my 
good  friend  has  said  have  really  excel- 
lent common  sense,  have  stated  what 
some  of  Americas  priorities  should  be. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  a 
few  weeks  ago.  with  all  this  talk  of  the 
peace  dividend  and  how  we  were  going 
to  reciprocate  to  this  I'i  percent  real 
cut  in  defense  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
made,  the  latest  national  poll  that  I 
saw  that  asked  the  American  people  if 
they  should  cut  defense  spending,  was 
answered  by  a  majority,  in  excess  of  60 
percent,  saying  that,  "No.  we  should 
not  cut  defense  spending."  I  think 
that  is  a  real  wisdom  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  shown  even  while 
they  have  been  cajoled  by  some  of  the 
opinion  leaders  to  not  even  consider 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
peace  dividend,  but  whether  or  not 
they  should  spend  it.  The  American 
people  have  come  back  and  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  cut  defense." 

I  think  one  of  the  Vatican  represent- 
atives hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  to 
why  the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  cut  defense  when  he  was  asked, 
"Why  are  we  having  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika and  why  are  the  Russians  at 
the  bargaining  table  as  they  have 
never  been  before?"  This  representa- 
tive of  the  Vatican,  who  had  been  crit- 
ical of  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  number 
of  his  defense  programs  in  the  past, 
surprised  everyone  by  saying  that  it 
was  Ronald  Reagan  being  strong  and 
showing  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
military  option  was  not  a  viable  one 
that  produced  the  spark  of  change 
that  now  is  exploding  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  and  throughout  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

So  I  think  that  the  American  people 
do  have  a  good  sense  of  priorities,  and 
if  we  make  this  next  decade  a  decade 
of  freedom  and  a  decade  of  individual 
responsibility.  You  know,  I  think  one 
thing  every  Member  .saw  a  lot  of,  no 
matter  where  we  were  in  this  world 
during  the  break,  is  a  lot  of  airports. 
Members  of  Congress  were  literally  all 
over  the  United  States  and  indeed  all 
over  the  world. 


I  had  an  opportunity,  like  my  col- 
leagues, to  sit  and  listen  to  families 
and  family  members  as  they  would  sit 
in  airports  assessing  where  they  were 
going  and  what  they  were  doing  and 
their  family  problems  and  how  they 
were  going  to  solve  them. 

It  was  an  interesting  lesson  for 
somebody  who  comes  from  Washing- 
ton to  just  sit  there  unobserved  and 
listen  to  Americans  talk  about  how, 
perhaps,  Aunt  Alice  is  not  doing  well 
right  now  and  who  is  going  to  help  her 
out  and  how  she  does  need  some  help, 
and  now  can  "she  stay  with  you  folks 
for  a  while,  and  she  can  come  over  and 
live  at  our  house?"  And  people  basical- 
ly working  out  within  the  family  unit 
their  problems,  which  legislators  and 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  would  im- 
mediately label  as  being  social  prob- 
lems which  should  be  handled  by  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  by  the  State. 

And  yet  these  individuals  who  really 
cared  about  their  family  members 
were  making  a  great  deal  of  headway 
in  solving  those  problems.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  that  is  one  reason  why 
these  millions  and  millions  of  people 
are  spilling  over  the  Berlin  Wall  and 
spilling  out  of  those  socialist  systems 
which  have  literally  social  programs 
for  every  single  individual  who  was 
born  and  some  individuals  who  are  not 
born,  pursuant  to  forced  abortions,  lit- 
erally from  conception  to  grave.  Yet 
people  around  the  world  have  run 
from  this  social  agenda  which  is  com- 
plete. 

If  we  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  you  do 
not  have  to  ask  them  about  their 
State-run  childcare  program  because  it 
has  been  in  place  for  a  long  time.  You 
do  not  have  to  ask  them  about  social- 
ized medicine,  because  it  has  been  in 
place  for  a  long  time.  Yet  the  people 
are  dying  to  get  away  from  those  sys- 
tems. 

So  I  hope  that  this  decade  is  a 
decade  in  which  the  American  people 
tell  the  representatives  in  this  body 
what  their  priorities  are  not  and  also 
what  their  priorities  should  be. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
want  Government  to  win  the  drug  war 
and  to  do  the  meaningful  things  that 
only  Government  can  do  to  win  the 
drug  war.  and  yet  we  are  not  doing 
them. 

I  made  a  survey  of  how  many  Ameri- 
can agents  are  on  the  border  in  the 
entire  State  of  California  at  any  given 
time  as  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  massive  cocaine  traffic  that  is 
moving  up  from  Central  America 
through  northern  Mexico  and  into 
California;  how  many  agents  are  on 
the  line  at  any  given  time  during  the 
day  or  night  on  that  150-mile  border 
between  San  Diego.  CA.  and  Yuma. 
AZ?  The  answer  is  less  than  50  on 
their  best  day.  That  is  one  agent  for 
every  3  miles.  That  means  we  have 
more   agents   by   far  protecting  Con- 


gressmen on  Capitol  Hill— talk  about 
priorities— than  guarding  the  entire 
land  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  against  the  massive  co- 
caine traffic  that  is  moving  north- 
wards. 

Now  that  is  an  example  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  moving  off  its 
agenda  and  doing  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
last  year  that  it  should  not  have  been 
doing  but  neglecting  one  of  its  very, 
very  important  duties.  I  feel  that  the 
interdiction  of  narcotics  is  every  bit  as 
important  as  our  national  security  ac- 
tivities around  the  world. 
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We  have  neglected  that  duty.  That 
is  one  thing  we  should  be  doing.  In 
every  poll  the  American  people  have 
answered,  they  show  they  expect  Gov- 
ernment to  do  that. 

The  average  convicted  murderer, 
and  this  is  an  issue  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich] is  a  leader  on.  the  average  con- 
victed murderer  in  the  United  States, 
after  being  placed  behind  bars,  does 
roughly  as  much  time  behind  bars  as 
the  time  that  is  spent  in  college  by  a 
young  person,  maybe  4  to  6  years, 
before  he  is  taken  by  the  State  out  of 
that  institution  and  placed  back  in  our 
neighborhoods,  to  interact  with  our 
children  and  our  families. 

We  are  literally  not  extracting  the 
criminal  element  from  our  society  as 
fast  as  a  State  justice  system  is  moving 
this  criminal  element  back  into  socie- 
ty. 

Now.  that  is  something  the  Govern- 
ment should  handle.  That  is  some- 
thing the  Government  should  be  re- 
sponsible for.  and  that  is  something 
we  have  neglected. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

The  gentleman's  last  comment  is  an 
example  of  what  the  new  approaches 
have  to  play. 

Senator  Gramm  of  Texas  and  I  are 
working  on  a  bill  to  introduce  next 
week,  and  we  encourage  any  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  to  get  in  touch  with  either 
Member.  This  is  a  bill  to  declare  a  na- 
tional crime  in  drug  emergency,  a  bill 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  use 
temporary  methods  of  housing  violent 
criminals  and  drug  dealers.  There  is  no 
reason  to  say  if  a  person  does  not  have 
an  air-conditioned  cell  with  a  color  tel- 
evision, needing  the  number  of  square 
feet  that  an  upper  middle  class  judge 
says  is  appropriate  for  their  teenage 
kids,  that  we  cannot  keep  a  murderer 
or  rapist  locked  up.  It  also  provides  for 
requiring  prisoners  to  work,  and  for 
deducting  the  cost  of  their  prison  stay 
from  the  salary  they  earn  for  working. 
It  provides  for  a  number  of  changes 
that  basically  sets  the  following 
premise:  The  Government  owes  citi- 
zens two  primary  things  before  any- 


thing el.se.  It  owes  citizens  national  se- 
curity so  that  no  foreigner  will  invade 
your  neighborhood:  and  it  owes  citi- 
zens personal  security  so  that  no  other 
person  will  invade  your  private  proper- 
ty, your  life,  and  your  personal  surviv- 
al. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  that 
Senator  Gramm  and  I  are  working  on 
our  bill,  and  we  believe  it  is  possible  to 
development  new  approaches  that  are 
effective. 

Let  me  briefly  quote  from  one  other 
source,  becau.se  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  although  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
and  I  are  Republicans,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  quoting  from  Governor  Wilder,  and 
Governor  Dukakis'  closing  thoughts 
on  his  tenure  as  Governor.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  a  recent  speaker.  Alvin 
From.  Director.  Democratic  Leader- 
ship Council,  and  his  remarks  to  the 
National  Economists  Club  on  January 
11.  1990.  1  recommend  this  speech  to 
every  citizen.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
who  is  interested  in  being  involved  di- 
rectly in  the  process  of  change,  and  of 
thinking  things  through. 

I  want  to  quote  a  couple  of  key  para- 
graphs from  Ahin  From's  speech,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  so  profound. 

The  1990  .s  will  be  a  decade  of  change  and 
transition  from  America  and  the  world.  As 
the  old  industrial  order  yields  to  a  new  one. 
so  too  does  the  political  order  that  it  shaped 
and  sustained,  a  fabric  of  social  and  econom- 
ic relationships  woven  largely  in  the  1930s. 

From  went  on  to  say. 

America  faces  a  historic  opportunity:  to 
become  preeminent  in  the  new  economic 
order  of  information  and  knowledge  just  as 
we  dominated  the  previous  industrial  era. 

Few  nations  have  successfully  undergone 
such  a  transformation  History  is  replete 
with  examples  of  powerful  states  that  re- 
fused to  bend  to  the  winds  of  change  .  .  . 
that  developed  a  deep  bias  against  the  un- 
certainties and  disruptions  of  economic  and 
social  change. 

And  so  they  clung  rigidly  to  the  old 
ways— hoping  to  make  time  stand  still— and, 
inevitably,  were  in  time  eclipsed  by  new  and 
more  dynamic  societies. 

Our  nation  stands  at  such  a  crossroads:  we 
can  either  master  economic  change  or  be 
undone  by  it.  So  far.  our  response  has  been 
ambiguous. 

My  own  view  is  that  to  block  or  retard  eco- 
nomic change  is  ultimately  to  condemn  our 
people  to  diminishing  opportunities  and  our 
society  to  certain  decline. 

At  the  .same  time,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  help  our  people  adjust  swiftly  and 
smoothly  to  the  wrenching  effects  of  inevi- 
table change.  We  can't  simply  let  them 
founder  helplessly  in  capitalism's  gale  of 
creative  destruction. 

Instead,  we  need  to  enlist  all  Americans  in 
a  new  partnership  for  national  prosperity. 

We  need  to  forge  a  new  social  compact  .  .  . 
to  make  our  capitalist  system  both  more 
democratic  and  productive. 

And  we  need  to  make  the  American  econo- 
my once  again  a  marvelous  engine  of  growth 
and  opportunity. 

I  point  out  that  while  after  the  long- 
est period  of  economic  growth  in 
peacetime    in   American   history,   one 


could  quibble  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "Make  the  American  economy 
once  again  a  marvelous  engine  of 
growth  and  opportunity."  but  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  what  Mr.  From  is  saying 
is  exactly  right.  Though  we  are  in  a 
position  where  we.  together.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive, have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
some  new  approaches,  have  to  develop 
some  new  answers,  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  make  the  1990's  the 
decade  where  we  helped  America 
change  so  Americans  will  succeed  in 
the  21st  century. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  a  number  of 
Members  are  working  to  develop  an 
opportunity  for  just  that  kind  of  new- 
thinking.  We  will  have  on  May  19  an 
American  Opportunities  Workshop  by 
television  across  the  whole  country 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  to  tune 
in  by  using  satellite  dish  receiver, 
going  to  a  hotel  or  motel  with  a  down- 
link, by  using  a  .school  or  church  or 
other  facility,  or  by  convincing  your 
local  cable  company  to  carry  this 
workshop.  The  work.shop  will  be  a  90- 
minute  workshop  on  television,  fol- 
lowed by  local  breakout  sessions  of 
any  person  who  wants  to  gel  involved. 
It  will  involve  a  workbook  for  the 
leader  and  workbooks  for  activists.  It 
wffl  be  nonpartisan,  inviting  Demo- 
crats to  participate. 

The  title  will  be  "Developing  21st 
Century  Citizenship  by  Focusing  on 
New  Solutions  for  the  1990's."  It  will 
have  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  idea 
that  if  we  ally  common  sense  and 
focus  on  positive  opportunities,  we  can 
develop  in  the  inner  city,  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  small  towns,  and  in  rural 
America,  belter  and  more  effective 
ways  of  solving  our  problems.  I  will 
talk  more  about  the  whole  nature  of 
the  American  Opportunities  Work- 
shop. Bo  Callaway,  former  member  of 
the  House,  is  working  at  GoPAC  at 
(202)-484-2282.  He  is  going  to  be  in 
charge  of  putting  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether, and  any  Member  who  is  listen- 
ing on  C-SPAN,  or  any  person  who 
reads  this  later  in  the  Congressional 
Record  who  wants  to  see  if  they  would 
like  to  be  involved,  there  is  no  cost  di- 
rectly involved.  If  they  would  like  to 
find  out  more  about  it  and  possibly  in 
their  neighborhood  or  local  organiza- 
tions participate  in  the  workshop  on 
Saturday  morning.  May  19,  the 
number  is  (202)-484-2282. 

Our  purpose  is  to  begin  a  dialog  for 
the  1990s  in  which  we  really  develop  a 
new  set  of  issues,  new  set  of  solutions, 
in  which  we  recognize,  in  a  country 
which  is  capable  of  learning  the 
phrase  'Mutant  Ninja  Turtles"  and 
capable  of  talking  about  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  do  not  have  to  reduce 
the  topics  to  30-second  politics,  and 
symbols  that  are  narrow  and  simplis- 
tic. I  hope  Democrats.  Republicans, 
liberals,  and  conservatives,  find  a  wide 
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range  of  interest  in  looking  for  and  de- 
veloping new  approaches  in  the  1990  s. 


OVERRIDE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 
ON  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor 
nia.  [Ms.  PELOSi]-is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brought 
this  poster  entitled  One  Man  in 
China."  It  says.  'One  man  standing 
against  madness  kindles  anew  the 
sparks  of  freedom  and  elevates  the 
spirit  of  man.  How  can  we  not  stand 
with  him?" 

This  is,  of  course,  the  photograph  of 
the  lone  figure  in  Tiananmen  Square 
in  Beijing  standing  in  front  of  the 
tanks  that  later  would  crush  the  stu- 
dent demonstrators  in  the  Square  and 
its  environs. 

Tomorrow,  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  stand  by 
this  one  man,  this  lone  figure  before 
the  tanks,  when  the  opportunity 
comes  for  Members  in  the  form  of  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
need  to  override  the  President  s  veto 
of  H.R.  2712,  the  bill  to  protect  the 
Chinese  students  in  America. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  an  emphatic 
yes.  We  need  to  override  the  veto.  The 
need  exists  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
need  to  override  the  veto  because  of 
the  continuing  repression  in  China. 
Second,  we  need  to  override  the  veto 
because  we  can  give  statutory  legal 
protection  to  the  students  only  by 
changing  the  law. 

First,  the  situation  in  China.  In  the 
spring  of  1989,  the  Chinese  people  re- 
kindled the  spark  of  freedom  by  dem- 
onstrating for  democratic  reforms  in 
China.  Some  of  that  spark  spread 
through  Eastern  Europe,  and  we  saw 
successful  changes  in  the  power  struc- 
ture there.  In  doing  so  in  their  own 
country,  the  Chinese  demonstrated 
great  courage.  The  symbol  of  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  was  the  Goddess 
of  Democracy,  All  of  the  world 
watched  with  joy  as  the  students 
spoke  out  for  democratic  reform.  It 
was  no  coincidence  that  the  students 
had  chosen  out  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
in  following  after  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty in  America,  because  the  United 
States  has  been  a  model  of  democracy 
for  the  Chinese  and  for  the  world. 

On  June  4,  all  the  world  watched  in 
horror  as  the  tanks  rolled  in  to  crush 
dissent  and  literally  crushed  the  dem- 
onstrators. The  Goddess  of  Democracy 
was  toppled. 

First  the  massacre,  then  the  massa- 
cre raid, 
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Following  the  horrible  slaughter  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment engaged  in  denial  and  repres- 
sion. They  had  denied  that  many  stu- 


dents were  killed.  They  say  there  were 
just  a  few  hooligans.  The  truth  is  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
killed,  many  thousands  were  impris- 
oned, and  many  thousands  were  sent 
to  labor  camps.  I  might  add  that  they 
joined  there  hundreds  of  thousands, 
countless  numbers  of  Chinese  in  labor 
camps  in  China. 

At  the  same  time  the  democracy 
movement  that  was  sweeping  through 
Eastern  Europe  threatened  the  Chi- 
nese rulers.  The  overthrow  of 
Ceausescu,  an  ally  of  Deng  Xiaoping, 
th.reatened  even  more  repression  in 
China. 

In  this  past  winter,  in  December  and 
November,  there  were  reports  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  taking  handwrit- 
ing samples  at  many  of  the  universi- 
ties in  China  to  compare  them  with 
the  handwriting  on  posters  used  in  the 
demonstration  in  Tiananmen  Square 
last  spring.  They  were  not  taking 
these  handwriting  .samples  to  improve 
the  handwriting  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. It  was  just  a  continuing  of  their 
intimidation  and  of  their  repression. 

I  am  briefly  touching  on  a  situation 
which  is  well  known  to  every  person  in 
America  becau.se  we  saw  with  our  own 
e^es  on  television  the  crushing  of  the 
demonstration,  and  we  can  read  in  the 
daily  papers  some  of  the  reports  on 
the  continuing  repression. 

However,  the  masquerade  became 
even  more  grotesque.  Li  Peng,  in  lift- 
ing martial  law,  made  this  statement: 

The  Pfoples  Liborauon  Army  performed 
miniortal  historic  feat.s  In  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  capital  and  defending 
the  Chinese  Communl.st  Party  leadership 
and  the  sociali-st  .sy.stem.  For  thi.s  period  the 
people  will  never  forget  them.  During  the 
martial  law  period  there  were  lots  of  moving 
deeds  in  which  troops  loved  civilians  and  ci 
vllJans  supported  troops  in  disregard  for 
their  own  safety. 

It  appears  that  the  troops  loved  the 
civilians  so  much  that  they  loved  them 
to  death. 

China,  it  is  clear,  is  a  place  where 
people  who  have  spoken  out  for  free- 
dom in  a  peaceful  manner  have  been 
killed.  The  situation  in  China  war- 
rants the  override  of  the  President's 
veto. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  remarks 
that  were  made  this  morning  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by 
former  Amba.ssador  Winston  Lord,  and 
I  will  report  these  remarks  just  brief- 
ly. I  would  like  to  submit  his  complete 
statement  for  the  record  later,  but  I 
would  first  refer  to  two  remarks  he 
made  this  morning. 

He  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  response  to  a  .series  of  major  American 
initiatives,  the  Chinese  regimt-  has  made 
only  minimal  moves  while  still  pursuing  its 
overall  policy  of  suppression,  rollback  of  re- 
forms, and  attacks  on  foreign  influence.  The 
pa-ssage  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  2712,  would 
make  clear  Americans  are  not  foiled  by 
smoke  and  mirrors,  that  we  are  a  serious 
people. 


He  added  this  further: 

I  don't  believe  we  can  fully  resume  our  co- 
operation with  China  until  that  great 
nation  turns  once  again  toward  true  reform 
and  opening  to  the  outside  world  and  the 
Chinese  leaders  leave  the  time  warp  of  the 
worlds  Ceausescus  and  begin  to  catch  up 
with  history. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit  the  full  state- 
ment for  the  record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  January  23, 
1990 

OPENING  REMARKS— WINSTON  LORD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  comment  on 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief 
Act  of  1989  (H.R.  27121. 

Strengthening  America's  relations  with 
China  has  been  my  mission  for  two  decades. 
Thus  I  come  to  the  debate  concerning  Chi- 
nese students  in  this  country  in  the  broader 
context  of  American  policy  toward  China 
and  our  long  range  national  interests.  My 
journey  to  this  Committee.  I  confess,  has 
been  a  troubling  one. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  I  am  generally 
against  Congressional  micromanagement  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  rigidities  often  intro- 
duced by  tactical  legislation.  As  a  bipartisan 
public  servant  for  twenty  years,  my  inclina- 
tion is  to  support  a  President's  foreign 
policy  whenever  I  can.  As  a  Republican  who 
admires  President  Bush,  .served  him  and  ap- 
plauds his  overall  foreign  policy.  I  particu- 
larly regret  having  to  oppose  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

Nonetheless,  with  considerable  ambiva- 
lence and  reluctance,  I  am  here  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

This  I  strongly  believe:  fairly  or  unfairly, 
the  vote  on  this  issue  will  be  interpreted 
abroad  and  at  home  not  just  as  a  decision  on 
how  best  to  protect  Chinese  students  in 
America,  but  more  fundamentally  as  a  refer- 
endum on  our  posture  toward  the  current 
Chinese  regime. 

This  IS  the  reality:  fairly  or  unfairly,  the 
veto,  if  sustained,  would  reinforce  the  mind- 
set and  the  mandate  of  those  who  have  pro- 
ceeded from  massacre  to  repression:  those 
who  predict  America  will  be  lulled  by  cos- 
metic gestures  and  return  to  business-as- 
usual:  those  who  dismLss  the  Chinese  as  a 
people  apart  from  the  global  winds  of 
change. 

This,  too,  is  the  reality:  the  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  send  a  powerful  message  of 
encouragement  to  those  in  China  whose 
voices  have  been  silenced  and  to  Chinese 
citizens  everywhere  who  seek  a  freer,  more 
open  country. 

As  for  the  legal  arguments, they  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  judge. 
On  balance  I  think  they  also  favor  override. 

Clearly  the  President  shares  the  Congres- 
sional concern  about  the  dangers  to  Chinese 
students  and  believes  his  means  accomplish 
the  same  ends  as  the  legislation  at  hand. 
Many  lawyers  as  well  as  members  of  Con- 
gress assert,  however,  that  his  administra- 
tive action  could  be  challenged  in  court. 
Furthermore,  reliance  on  INS  instructions 
carries  less  weight  symbolically,  if  not  legal- 
ly, than  an  executive  order  or  Presidential 
determination. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  legal  judgments, 
there  is  no  question  that  today  Chinese  stu- 
dents feel  uncertain,  uneasy— and  vulnera- 
ble. It  is  best  to  remove  all  doubts  through 
the  unambiguous  means  of  legislation. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  China  where  laws 


do  not  protect  the  individual  .seek  security 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Passage  of 
legislation  would  fortify  the  students  psy 
chologically  ais  well  as  legally. 

The  President's  administrative  action 
laudably  extends  protection  beyond  stu- 
dents. The  Congress,  if  it  cannot  amend  this 
bill,  should  urgently  review  this  aspect  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  risk  to  Chinese  here 
who  are  not  students. 

The  crucial  consideration,  however,  re- 
mains the  diplomatic  context  of  the  looming 
vote. 

In  response  to  a  series  of  major  American 
initiatives,  the  Chinese  regime  has  made 
only  minimal  moves  while  still  pursuing  its 
overall  policy  of  suppression,  rollback  of  re- 
forms and  attacks  on  foreign  influence.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  make  clear 
that  Americans  are  not  fooled  by  smoke  and 
mirrors,  that  we  are  a  serious  people. 

The  Chinese  people  share  the  same  aspi- 
rations as  Eastern  Europeans  and  others 
around  the  world.  They,  not  the  hardliners 
in  Beijing,  represent  the  future  of  China— 
and  thus  our  long  term  national  interest. 
Their  day  is  not  distant.  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  more  moderate,  humane  government  in 
Beijing  before  this  legislation  is  due  to 
expire.  Whenever  such  a  government  does 
take  hold  and  once  again  makes  China  invit- 
ing, the  Congress  should  repeal  this  bill.  We 
should  then  encourage  the  students  to 
return  to  their  homeland  and  work  to  lift  its 
horizons. 

Surely  the  President,  through  his  veto, 
does  not  wish  to  send  the  wrong  signals  to 
China  or  to  the  students  here.  But  this  is 
the  inescapable  consequence  of  the  recent 
pattern  of  Administration  actions  toward 
Beijing.  If  the  veto  and  accompanying  ad- 
ministrative instructions  were  carried  out  in 
the  context  of  a  firm,  balanced  policy  of 
condemnation  and  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent's position  would  probably  not  be  mis- 
construed. But  in  the  wake  of  the  misguided 
Scowcroft  missions  and  other  unilateral 
Americans  steps,  defeat  of  this  legislation 
would  be  assessed  by  both  Beijing  and  the 
world  as  one  more  step  toward  unrequited 
normalization.  Unfair  perhaps,  but  reality. 

This  need  not  have  been  the  case.  Until 
the  announcement  of  the  December  Scow- 
croft trip,  the  balance  of  our  overall  China 
policy  seemed  about  right.  I,  for  one,  con- 
sistently supported  the  President  for  six 
months,  including  in  my  November  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Although  I  sounded  much 
harsher  criticism  of  Chinese  policies  than 
the  Administration.  I  thought  that  the 
President  was  correct  to  stress  our  long 
term  concerns  while  maintaining  selective 
sanctions. 

In  my  view  the  Scowcroft  journey— in  sub- 
stance and  style— destroyed  that  balance.  In 
the  process  it  also  shattered  the  broad  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  China  policy  that  we 
had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  through  five 
administrations.  Rather  than  reiterate  my 
reasoning  I  ask  that  my  December  19.  1989 
Washington  Post  article  be  included  as  part 
of  the  record.  I  wrote  that  editorial  (and 
had  previously  supported  the  Administra- 
tion) before  I  knew  of  the  first  Scowcroft 
visit  only  a  few  weeks  after  Beijing  massa- 
cre. That  earlier  journey  of  course,  only 
made  starker  the  pattern  that  is  the  back- 
drop for  your  deliberations  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  we  can  fully 
resume  our  cooperation  with  China  until 
that  great  nation  turns  once  again  toward 
true  reform  and  opening  to  the  outside 
world,  until  Chinese  leaders  leave  the  time 


warp  of  the  world's  Ceaucescus  and  begin  to 
catch  up  with  history. 

In  the  interim  America  does  not  have  to 
choose  between  isolation  and  approbation. 
We  should  conduct  a  workmanlike  dialogue 
on  key  issues,  including  international  ones, 
while  avoiding  tawdry  symbolism.  We 
should  maintain  productive  links  with  pro- 
gre.ssive  Chinese  forces.  We  should  calibrate 
our  actions  with  those  of  the  Chinese 
regime.  Above  all.  we  should  make  clear 
what  America  stands  for  and  where  our 
sympathies  lie. 

I  therefore  recommend  pas.sage  of  H.R. 
2712.  In  this  way  we  will  align  ourselves 
with  Chinas  future  and  thereby  serve 
American  interests  as  well  as  values. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  the 
override  is  necessary  is  because  the 
students  can  only  have  full  legal  statu- 
tory protection  by  the  passage  of  a 
law.  Because  of  the  good  work  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  and  both 
houses  of  the  Congress,  current  immi- 
gration law  is  very  specific.  The  J-1 
visa  law  is  very  specific  about  the 
return  residency  requirement.  The  law 
specifically  prohibits  the  granting  of 
blanket  waivers.  The  only  way  to 
change  the  law  is  to  pass  a  law,  and 
since  the  Constitution  states  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  all  laws,  an  act  of 
Congress  is  required.  An  administra- 
tive directive  cannot  change  a  prohibi- 
tion in  the  law, 

I  am  very  proud  that  over  100  Mem- 
bers, with  bipartisan  support,  I  might 
add,  signed  our  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  supporting  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto,  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  the  largest  number  of  signatures 
ever  to  appear  on  a  "Dear  Colleague," 
It  reaches  every  region  of  the  country 
and  both  parties. 

I  have  submitted  some  of  the  infor- 
mation in  that  letter  for  the  Record 
for  our  Members  to  read.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  memorandum  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  which 
supports  the  statement  made  in  the 
letter  that  a  law  is  necessary. 

Following  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre,  I  worked  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  write  a  bill  which 
would  protect  the  students  and  which 
would  not  be  disruptive  of  our  immi- 
gration policy.  Congress  responded 
unanimously  in  support  of  the  bill,  I 
pray  that  our  colleagues  will  support 
the  override  and  send  a  clear  message 
to  Beijing  that  they  cannot  curb  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  United  States  by 
lobbying  against  the  override  of  the 
veto.  And  we  know  they  are  actively 
supporting  their  case  against  the  bill. 
They  hope  to  punish  those  who  speak 
out  not  only  in  China  but  also  in  the 
United  States. 

What  we  see  in  China  is  a  situation 
that  is  very  painful.  We  see  a  country 
which  has  repressive  leadership,  but  a 
country  which  has  also  tasted  freedom 
because  of  the  age  of  technology  we 
are  in  today. 


The  Great  Wall  of  China  may  have 
been  able  to  keep  out  troops  in  a  previ- 
ous era,  but  they  cannot  keep  out  com- 
munication about  freedom,  which  stirs 
the  hearts  of  men,  because  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  men  from  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
stated  that  it  is  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  that  they 
are  entitled  to  certain  rights. 

So  this  is  inevitable.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  change  will  be 
made  in  China.  But  the  genie  is  out  of 
the  bottle.  The  people  know  better. 
What  we  see  is  the  painful  exercise  of 
a  repressive  government  trying  to  put 
the  genie  back  into  the  bottle.  It  is 
very  difficult,  it  is  very  painful,  and  in 
fact  it  is  impossible. 

When  we  celebrated  our  own  bicen- 
tennial, our  former  colleague,  Claude 
Pepper,  stood  in  the  well  in  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  he 
talked  about  the  foundations  of  our 
own  country,  and  he  said: 

Since  then  in  the  200  years,  the  United 
Stales  of  America  and  our  democracy  have 
been  a  bright  and  shining  star  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  when  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  override  the  veto  and 
thereby  stand  by  our  principles  and 
our  ideals,  we  will  add  luster  to  that 
bright  and  shining  star.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  indeed  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  be 
true  to  our  commitment  to  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  believe 
that  we  will  pursue  a  policy  which  will 
be  based  on  ideals  and  not  business 
deals. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who 
supports  the  Chinese  student  bill  be- 
lieves in  isolating  China.  We  have 
heard  so  much  that  has  described 
those  who  support  the  bill  as  wanting 
to  isolate  China.  The  district  I  repre- 
sent, in  San  Francisco,  has  nearly  a 
third  of  its  population  as  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans, Much  of  the  commerce  of  our 
community  is  with  the  Orient,  and  a 
large  amount  of  it  would  be  with 
China,  It  is  not  in  our  economic  inter- 
est to  cut  off  economic  ties  with 
China,  but  it  is  in  our  interest  to  stand 
firm  in  our  commitment  to  our  owti 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

So  in  any  case  I  hope  that  as  we  take 
pride  in  the  lone  man  standing  alone 
and  as  we  await  to  stand  with  him.  the 
House  will  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  override  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  week  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  send  a  very  clear  message 
not  only  to  the  students  and  to  the  au- 
thorities in  Beijing  but  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  United  States  is  true  to 
its  commitment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
yielding,  and  I  also  thank  her  for 
taking  this  special  order. 

The  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  well  explained,  require  protection. 
Many  of  them  have  been  active  in  a 
democracy  movement  in  China,  and 
many  of  their  relatives  have  been 
active,  and  they  are  afraid  that  they 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  go  back  and 
suffer  the  persecution  that  we  wit- 
nessed in  Tiananmen  Square.  And 
that  repression  continues. 

I  think  everybody  in  the  United 
States  felt  horrified  when  they  saw 
those  tanks  go  into  Tiananmen 
Square,  and  they  found  out  subse- 
quently that  they  literally  ground 
young  Chinese  students  who  were 
seeking  democracy  into  meat  on  the 
streets. 
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In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  young  people  used  the  United 
States  as  a  model.  Their  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty that  they  showed  in  Tiananmen 
Square  was  modeled  after  our  Statue 
of  Liberty:  their  Statue  of  Democracy 
rather. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  feel  a  close 
kinship  for  those  Chinese  students 
who  are  here  in  this  country  studying. 
and  who  want  democracy  in  their 
country,  and  who  want  to  make  sure 
that  that  happens  at  some  point  in  the 
future  and  who  do  not  want  to  have  to 
go  back  prematurely  and  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  call  for  democ- 
racy. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  legis- 
lation of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi].  I  will  vote  to  over- 
ride tomorrow.  We  do  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye.  This  issue  cuts  across  party 
lines.  It  cuts  across  philosophical  lines. 
On  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  whether  we 
are  liberal,  conservative.  Democrat,  or 
Republican.  I  think  that  we  are  going 
to  find  tomorrow  that  there  is  going  to 
be  overwhelming  support  for  the  legis- 
lation of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi]  on  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  more 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  big  sup- 
porter of  President  Bush  and  Vice 
President  Quayle.  I  think  my  voting 
record  will  indicate  that  I  support 
them  as  much,  or  probably  more  than, 
most  people  in  the  House,  and  I  really 
support  the  administration  and,  like 
most  people  in  this  country,  think 
that  they  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  little 
bit  chagrined  when  I  saw  the  head  of 
the  NSC.  Mr.  Scowcroft,  General 
Scowcroft,  and  one  of  our  a.'^sistanl 
secretaries,    Mr.    Eagleburger,    go    to 


China  and  start  working  toward  open- 
ing up  a  normal  relationship  so  soon 
after  the  Tiananmen  massacre  when 
there  have  been  no  appreciable 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  toward  their  people. 
The  repression  continues,  and  the  re- 
pression will  continue  until  the  world 
brings  pressure  upon  that  Govern- 
ment to  make  positive  change. 

So.  while  I  have  great  admiration 
and  support  for  this  administration 
and  all  the  things  they  are  doing.  I 
would  say  this  is  one  place  where  I 
take  strong  exception  to  the  actions 
that  have  been  taking  place  vis-a-vis 
our  relations  with  China.  We  should 
let  the  Chinese  Government  know  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  this  type  of 
action  is  intolerable,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  people  of  the  world  will  not  stand 
idly  by  and  accept  this  kind  of  action 
and  that  we  arc  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
it,  economic  pressure,  or  whatever  it 
takes,  for  them  to  bring  about  positive 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  .seen  in  East- 
ern Europe  countries  that  have  been 
under  the  boot,  the  heel,  of  commu- 
nism for  40  years  move  toward  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  we  should  be 
helping  them,  and  we  will  be  helping 
them,  and  at  the  time  we  are  helping 
these  countrits.  these  fledgling  democ- 
racies, head  for  full  democracy  and 
participation  in  the  world  community 
we  should  not  be  opening  our  arms  to 
a  repressive  totalitp.rian  Communist 
government  in  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  will  be 
very,  very  happy  to  vote  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  to  override  this  veto,  and  I  ap- 
preciate her  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton].  I  also 
thank  him  for  signing  the  Dear  Col- 
league in  support  of  the  override  and 
for  his  help  on  this  i.ssue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  so  ably  pointed  out.  It 
has  never  been  intended  to  be  anti  the 
President.  It  is  an  issue  that  passed 
the  Hou.se  and  pa.ssed  the  Senate  with- 
out one  negative  vote,  403  to  0  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  bipartisan  support  that 
we  were  able  to  gather  for  the  bill  be- 
cause it  is  a  reasonable  bill,  and  it  does 
precisely  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  to  pro- 
tect the  students.  So.  it  is  just  a  dis- 
agreement on  tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  would 
like  to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant 
future  with  China,  a  future  bright 
with  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
ties,  but  it  has  to  be  done  at  least  with 
some  integrity  from  our  standpoint, 
and  I  think  that  sending  the  message 
that  this  bill  would  send  is  a  clearer 
message  than   the  message  that   was 


contained  in  the  toast  that  General 
Scowcroft  made  when  he  visited 
China.  Because  the  issue  of  safety  is  so 
critical  and  so  fundamental  to  this  bill 
that  we  must  protect  the  students  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  back  unless  it  is 
safe,  1  was  particularly  concerned 
about  the  choice  of  words  of  General 
Scowcroft  when  he  lifted  his  glass  to 
toast  the  authorities  in  Beijing  when 
he  said,  'There  are  forces  in  both  of 
our  societies  which  would  strive  to 
thwart  or  redirect  our  efforts  to  coop- 
eration. We  must  take  action  to  stop 
those  negative  forces.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  that  toast 
frightening,  equating  us  with  them 
and  that  we  must  take  action  to  stop 
those  negative  forces.  I  think  a  better 
message  to  the  Chinese  authorities  is 
that  when  people  speak  out  in  the 
United  States  of  America  on  behalf  of 
democracy  that  we  are  not  going  to 
send  them  home  to  a  situation  where 
people  get  killed  for  speaking  out  for 
freedom,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]  described  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Also  I  think  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  mentioned  East- 
ern Europe,  and  I  think  that  is  very 
relevant  here  because  the  day  or  two 
before  the  President  left  on  his  trip 
for  Malta,  taking  with  him  all  of  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  peace  in  the 
world  and  all  of  our  good  wishes  for 
that,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
effect,  and  I  think  these  are  his  exact 
words,  but  in  effect  he  said  that  we 
must  support  the  prodemocratic  move- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  and  help  out 
so  that  it  can  proceed  and  succeed. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  gave  us  hope 
that  maybe  the  President  would  sign 
the  Chinese  student  bill  the  next  day 
because  that  is  what  we  were  doing- 
helping  a  prodemocratic  movement 
proceed  and  succeed.  How'ever,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  last  official  act  the 
President  performed  was  not  to  sign 
the  Chinese  student  bill,  and  he  sent  it 
back  to  the  House  unsigned.  It  was  a 
little  disappointing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
disadvantages  that  we  have  is  that 
people  are  thinking  in  old  ways.  They 
are  thinking,  'Well,  we've  not  had 
human  rights  as  an  item  on  the  table 
in  our  relationship  with  China.  It  has 
been  an  issue  in  Europe,  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  issue  in  Europe,  but  in 
China  it  isn't  an  issue." 

I  know  that  the  President,  and  the 
'Vice  President,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  General  Scowcroft  all  care 
about  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  I  think  that  this  has  to  be  a 
recognition  that  history  is  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  in  a  hurry  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
in  a  hurry  in  China,  and  we  cannot 
revert  to  old  ways  of  dealing  with 
China. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  would  like  to  make  one 
brief  followup  comment,  and  that  is 
that  I  share  the  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi] 
about  the  administration,  and  General 
Scowcroft  and  Secretary  Eagleburger. 
I  think  that  they  are  fine  people.  I 
think  that  they  are  well-intentioned 
people.  I  think  they  do  an  outstanding 
job  for  our  country. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  believe 
that  the  message  that  was  sent  by  that 
visit  was  the  wrong  message.  'We  in 
this  country,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  the  gentlew-oman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi],  and 
myself,  we  have  been  writing  to  the 
Soviet  Union  protesting  their  human 
rights  abuses  for  years.  We  have  been 
doing  everything  we  could  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  torture  tactics  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  that  Government. 
For  us  to  go  to  China  right  after 
Tiananmen  Square  and  to  literally  em- 
brace them  with  the  kind  of  toasts 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  Pelosi]  is  talking  about  clear- 
ly sends  the  wrong  signal.  We  should 
have  been  sending  signals  like  we  have 
been  sending  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  will  not  give  them  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  or  other  assistance 
they  are  seeking  or  investments  from 
the  United  States  until  they  make 
positive  changes,  until  they  end  those 
human  rights  abuses.  That  is  the  kind 
of  message  that  should  have  been  sent 
and  I  hope  will  be  sent  in  the  future. 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BuriOn]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  admiration,  my  enor- 
mous admiration,  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  for  her 
great  leadership  in  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  country  on 
the  pitiable  human  rights  conditions 
in  China  and  on  the  very  questionable 
public  policy  underpinnings  of  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  send  the 
Scowcroft  delegation.  That  secret  dele- 
gation was  sent  to  China  to  meet  with 
the  gerontocracy  that  runs  that  coun- 
try, Deng  Xiaoping  and  all  of  his  col- 
leagues who  are  in  their  eighties,  in 
effect  to  embrace  them,  toast  them 
and  let  them  know  that  while  we  may 
have  a  few  piddling  problems  with  the 
events  of  June  4,  that  really  God  is  in 
His  heaven,  and  all  is  well  with  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  just  exactly 
the  wrong  message  to  send,  and  it 
places  us,  yea  once  again,  on  the  side 
of  the  despots  against  the  people.  We 


have  done  this  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  done  it  in  Latin  America;  we  have 
done  it  with  painful  regularity  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  sided  with  the  des- 
pots, and  ultimately,  when  history 
works  its  will  and  the  people  are  liber- 
ated, we  are  vilified.  We  are  hated.  We 
are  detested,  especially  by  the  young 
people,  the  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  one  wonder 
what  kind  of  tea  leaves  were  they 
reading  in  the  White  House  to  feel 
that' the  future  of  China  lay  in  this 
small  group  of  80-year-old  despots,  oc- 
togenarians, who  were  controlling  that 
country  with  a  ruthless  hand  and  who, 
to  preserve  their  own  power,  un- 
leashed military  forces  in  a  barbarous 
and  barbaric  way.  slaughtering, 
slaughtering  the  flover  of  Chinese 
youth. 
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What  makes  us  so  sure  that  the 
future  of  China  is  with  this  small 
group  of  elderly  aging  despots?  We 
should  be  more  humble  about  our  abil- 
ity to  appraise  events.  If  one  looks  at 
recent  happenings  in  Eastern  Europe, 
one  would  find  grounds  for  a  great 
deal  of  humility  on  our  part. 

Yes,  I  was  in  Hungary  last  March.  1 
was  on  the  street  at  the  time  of  that 
magnificant  demonstration  in  Buda- 
pest on  March  15.  I  met  with  our  mar- 
velous Ambassador  Palmer,  who  is  an 
embellishment  to  the  American  For- 
eign Service.  I  guess  that  many  people 
felt  that  real  progress  was  being  made 
in  Hungary,  that  the  people  really  did 
want  freedom.  They  were  willing  to 
demonstrate.  They  were  willing  to 
make  themselves  heard.  I  think  the 
same  is  true  of  Poland. 

But  may  I  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  a  rhetorical  question. 
Did  anybody  dream  that  beneath  the 
smooth  and  calm  surface,  the  quiet  of 
the  graveyard  that  existed  in  East 
Germany,  there  was  this  passion  for 
freedom  that  we  saw  as  East  Germans 
exploded  with  joy,  delight  and  exhila- 
ration, to  climb  up  on  that  wall  and 
beat  it  with  hammers  and  cross  over 
into  West  Berlin  without  bothering  to 
stop,  in  sheer  exhilaration  from 
breathing  the  air  of  freedom? 

Did  anybody  expect  that  underneath 
the  calm  quiet  of  the  graveyard  that 
existed  in  Czechoslovakia,  that  coldest 
and  bloodiest  of  Communist  states  in 
Eastern  Europe,  there  existed  this  pas- 
sion for  freedom  that  was  unleashed? 

When  Czechoslovakia  finally  elected 
Vaclav  Havel,  a  novelist,  a  poet,  a 
leader  of  the  reform  movement,  as 
Chief  of  State  did  anybody  dream  that 
Bulgarians  so  quickly  would  topple 
their  own  Chief  of  State? 

I  was  in  Sofia  in  the  last  year. 
Nobody  told  me  that  anything  like 
that  was  lurking  under  the  surface. 

Above  all,  in  that  most  despotic, 
most  abused  country  in  Europe,  Roma- 
nia, did  anybody  in  our  State  Depart- 


ment, in  our  Intelligence  Services,  in 
our  press,  did  anybody  dream  that  this 
passionate  desire  for  freedom  was 
lurking  beneath  those  calm  quiet 
graveyard  scences  in  Romania? 

Could  anybody  have  conceived  the 
passion,  the  outrage,  the  venom,  the 
merciless  taste  for  justice  and  retribu- 
tion that  the  Romanian  people  exer- 
cised when  freedom  was  within  their 
grasp? 

Could  anybody  have  conceived  that 
the  army  itself  would  turn  against 
Ceausescu,  would  turn  against  the  Se- 
curitate.  that  the  army  itself  would 
side  with  the  people  when  the  chips 
were  down? 

Do  not  all  these  phenomena  give  us 
a  degree  of  modesty  in  our  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  China? 
Could  one  not  postulate  that  in  a 
world  in  instant  telecommunications 
China  is  not  isolated?  Could  one  not 
postulate  that  the  BBC,  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Free  Europe  and  other 
means  of  instant  communication  are 
functioning,  are  alive  and  well,  and 
that  tens,  yea,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Chinese  are  listening  and  that  they 
perhaps  enjoy  the  same  passion  for 
freedom  that  we  saw  in  East  Germany, 
in  Romania,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Hungary 
and  Poland,  the  same  passion  for  free- 
dom which  will  burst  through  if  it  ever 
gets  a  chance? 

Does  anybody  have  the  right  to  pre- 
sume that  the  students  in  China  do 
not  care  anymore,  that  the  urban 
workers  who  are  bitterly  resentful  of 
their  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
Deng  Xiaoping  government,  that  they 
do  not  care,  that  they  have  no  taste 
for  freedom? 

Does  anybody  have  the  right  to 
assume  that  the  farmers,  the  peasants, 
who  are  bitterly  resentful  of  the  terri- 
ble treatment  they  have  receiv.ed  from 
the  Deng  Xiaoping  administration, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  reacting 
with  outrage  and  with  courage,  given 
the  time  and  the  opportunity  and  the 
convergence  of  events? 

Looking  at  what  happened  in  the 
days  and  weeks  preceding  the  massa- 
cre, when  the  press  absolutely  burst 
with  sympathy  and  love  at  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  free  speech  they  wit- 
nessed in  China,  can  anybody  believe 
that  the  press  would  not  react? 

Can  anybody  believe  that  the  intel- 
lectuals are  not  hungering  for  free- 
dom, as  Vaclav  Havel  and  other  intel- 
lectuals in  East  Europe  and  Hungary 
were  hungering? 

My  colleagues.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  should  act  with  a  great  deal  more 
humility.  We  ought  to  show  much 
more  humility  in  writing  off  1.2  billion 
people  in  China,  writing  off  the  stu- 
dents, writing  off  the  intellectuals, 
writing  off  the  peasants,  writing  off 
the  urban  workers.  Let  us  just  assume 
that  they  have  the  same  instincts,  the 
same  thirst  for  freedom  as  the  masses 
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in  Eastern  Europe  who  had  not  tasted 
a  breath  of  freedom  in  40  years;  yet 
young  kids  who  had  never  lived  under 
conditions  of  freedom,  they  exhilarat- 
ed, they  burst  forth.  They  seized  it. 
they  grabbed  the  moment. 

What  is  to  make  us  assume  that  the 
Chinese  kids,  the  intellectuals,  the  stu- 
dents, the  urban  workers,  the  peas- 
ants, the  intellectuals  will  not  react  in 
the  same  way.  given  the  same  opportu- 
nity? 

One  other  thing,  my  colleagues.  Yes, 
Deng  Xiaoping  was  able  to  bring  in 
peasant  soldiers  from  a  1.000  or  2.000 
miles  away  to  perpetrate  that  outrage 
in  Tiananmen  Square  on  June  4.  when 
other  units  of  soldiers  refused  to  fire 
on  the  Chinese  people.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  were  able  to  get 
the  soldiers  to  fire  on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  Tiananmen  Square  was  that 
there  had  never  ever  been  a  Tianan- 
men Square  outrage  before.  They 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing.  They 
had  never  visualized,  they  were  in- 
capable of  imagining  such  an  atrocity. 
such  a  horror;  but  now  they  have  seen 
it. 

Can  one  assume  that  even  top  com- 
manders in  the  army  are  not  talking 
about  how  to  prevent  such  an  outrage 
of  Chinese  soldiers  firing  on  the  Chi- 
nese people  should  something  remote- 
ly similar  to  the  Tiananmen  Square 
freedom  movement  appear  again? 

I  do  not  think  Chinese  generals  want 
to  see  a  repetition  of  that.  So  I  think 
that  we  can  consider  China  not  too 
different  from  East  Germany.  Poland, 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Romania 
and  Bulgeria.  that  there  is  a  pulsating 
thirst  for  freedom. 

My  colleagues.  I  would  say  that  they 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  thirst  for  freedom.  I 
would  say  it  is  not  a  question  of  ■  if.  '  It 
is  only  a  question  of  "when."  and  that 
the  signal  we  should  send  to  them 
should  be  calm,  collected,  considered, 
but  they  should  know  that  we  are 
going  to  respect  their  opportunity, 
their  chance  for  freedom,  just  as  we 
have  in  Eastern  Europe. 

For  us  to  put  our  eggs  in  the  one 
basket  of  that  aging  gerontocracy  in 
China  I  think  is  very  bad  gambling. 
Jimmy  the  Creek  would  say.  "We 
ought  to  get  out  of  the  gambling  busi- 
ness and  get  into  another  line  of 
work."  if  we  cannot  size  up  the  future 
better  than  that.  We  ought  to  send  a 
wholly  different  signal  to  the  people 
of  China,  and  one  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
overwhelmingly  affirm  the  gentle 
woman's  biU,  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California.  I  congratulate  her  for 
her  leadership.  This  is  precisely  the 
message  we  must  send  to  the  people  of 
China. 

As  our  former  Ambassador  to  China. 
Winston  Lord,  testified  only  hours  ago 
in  the  other  body; 

This  is  the  reality;  fairly  or  unfairly,  the 
veto,  if  sustained,  would  reinforce  the  mind 


set  and  the  mandate  of  tho.se  who  have  pro- 
ceeded from  ma-s.sacre  to  repression;  those 
who  predict  America  will  be  lulled  by  cos- 
metic gestures  and  return  to  busine.s.";-as- 
usual;  those  who  dismi.s.s  the  Chinese  as  a 
people  apart  from  the  global  winds  of 
change. 

This.  too.  is  the  reality:  the  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  send  a  powerful  me.ssage  of 
encouragement  to  those  in  China  whose 
voices  have  been  silenced  and  to  Chinese 
citizens  everywhere  who  seek  a  freer,  more 
open  country. 

Tomorrow  I  predict  this  House  will 
override  the  President's  veto  by  a  huge 
majority  on  behalf  of  250  million 
Americans,  and  more  than  a  billion 
Chinese  who  yearn  for  freedom. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  partici- 
pating in  this  special  order  and  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  where  the 
gentleman  left  off  there,  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  "if,"  it  is  a  matter  of 
when."  It  is  certainly  inevitable  that 
people  will  live  free  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  just  a  question  of  when. 

I  think  this  Congress  has  to  see 
it.setf  in  an  historical  perspective.  The 
year  that  we  just  lived  through,  1989, 
the  year  of  democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe,  will  be  a  year  in  history  like 
1776.  a  year  like  1789.  a  year  fraught 
with  the  spirit  of  the  people  speaking 
out  for  themselves,  a  year  where  de- 
mocracy blossoms  in  history.  It  will  be 
in  Eastern  Europe  now  and  hopefully 
in  China  before  this  decade  is  out. 

The  immediate  future  for  us  is  that 
we  are  in  a  new  decade.  At  the  end  of 
this  decade  we  will  be  in  a  new  centu- 
ry. Indeed,  we  will  be  in  a  new  millen- 
nium. By  the  year  2000  hopefully  we 
will  not  have  to  talk  about  whether  a 
tank  is  going  to  roll  over  a  person. 
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I  believe  that  when  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities killed  their  young  people  in 
the  grotesque  fashion  in  which  they 
did  and  the  fact  that  however  they  did 
it  is  irrelevant,  but  the  barbaric  faish- 
ion  they  did  it.  they  drew  themselves 
outside  the  circle  of  civilized  human 
behavior.  I  think  we  have  to  make 
them  understand  that.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  how  we  regard  the  digni- 
ty and  worth  of  every  person  to  roll 
over  them  in  a  tank,  and  hundreds  of 
them  at  that. 

I  believe  that  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  gerontocracy  in  China 
that  it  has  to  be  clear,  of  course,  that 
very  old  people,  people  in  their  eight- 
ies, are  capable  of  very  new  thinking 
and  very  young  thinking.  This  group 
does  not  happen  to  be  among  those. 

To  our  young  people  who  might  be 
listening  and  who  care  about  this,  and 
to  the  Chinese  students  to  be  sure,  the 
message  from  this  Congress  has  to  be 
that  we  recognize  that  the  old  older 
changeth  yielding  place  to  new,  as 
Tennyson  said,  and  there  is  nothing 
more    powerful   than   an    idea   whose 
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time  has  come.  The  idea  of  democracy 
in  the  world  is  rampant,  and  as  I  said 
earlier,  history  is  in  a  hurry,  and  de- 
mocracy is  the  engine  driving  it. 

We  have  important  work  to  do  in  the 
next  10  years  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  turn  over  the  year  2000.  the  new- 
century  and  the  millenium  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  that  we 
will  be  doing  it  having  done  everything 
we  could  to  make  the  world  a  freer 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Our  country  is  a  place  that  people 
want  to  come  to  because  we  have  a 
great  Constitution  guaranteeing  free- 
dom and  independence  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  who  live  within  our  bor- 
ders. If  it  is  right  for  us,  if  we  encour- 
age it  for  Eastern  Europe,  why  is  it 
not  right  for  China?  I  believe,  of 
course,  that  it  is,  and  that  when  we 
meet  tomorrow  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  will 
make  every  person  in  America  very 
proud  by  voting  almost  unanimously.  I 
hope,  but  certainly  attaining  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  override  the  veto 
so  that  while  we  say  that  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  that  certainly  our  goals  for 
peace  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world  are  the  same,  how  we  get  there 
might  be  a  little  bit  different,  and  we 
have  to  exert  our  independence,  too, 
in  this  House  to  say  that  our  policy 
has  to  proceed  not  based  on  deals  but 
based  on  ideals,  not  based  on  the  old 
way  but  giving  our  children  the  hope 
that  we  are  prepared  to  have  new  atti- 
tudes about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  recognizing  that  communica- 
tion and  technology  make  independ- 
ence and  democracy  a  worldwide 
known  phenomenon,  and  no  secret 
just  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe. 

I  look  forward  to  tomorrow.  I  know 
we  will  be  true  to  what  Claude  Pepper 
said,  that  we  were  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing star  of  democracy,  and  that  we  will 
not  lead  people  on;  we  will  not  encour- 
age them  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  de- 
mocracy and  then  saw  off  that  limb, 
that  we  will  encourage  them,  that  we 
will  assist  to  assure  that  democracy 
will  prevail. 

People  who  see  this  earlier,  the 
change  earliest,  are  called  leaders.  To- 
morrow I  believe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  exert  its  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  participating  in 
this  special  order  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  who  was  with  us  and 
those  Members  who  are  submitting 
statements  for  the  Record  and  to  all 
Members  for  their  cooperation  with 
the  overriding  of  the  veto  tomorrow. 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.    PELOSI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


THE  REBIRTH  AND  REVITALIZA- 
TION  OF  ALLENDALE.  IL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Pelosi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Bruce]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  today  to  talk 
about  an  event  which  occurred  a  year 
ago  in  my  district. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  January  1989  a 
tornado  struck  the  town  of  Allendale, 
IL.  On  January  7,  1990,  I  had  a  chance 
to  return  to  that  community  and  cele- 
brate the  rebirth  and  revitalization  of 
Allendale,  IL. 

I  remember  a  year  ago  when  I  came 
into  Allendale  after  I  had  heard  and 
had  been  contacted  about  the  disaster 
that  occurred  late  one  evening.  As  I 
drove  into  the  town  of  Allendale,  and 
saw  one  part  of  the  community.  I 
thought.  "Gee,  it  was  not  as  bad  as  I 
had  been  told,  "  but  as  I  came  across 
the  top  of  a  railroad  bridge  and  looked 
down  the  main  street  of  Allendale.  I 
saw  the  disaster  that  had  occurred  in 
that  town  and  realized  immediately 
the  problems  that  we  faced  as  a  Feder- 
al Government.  State  government,  and 
all  units  of  government  which  were 
going  to  have  to  pull  together  to  re- 
store that  community,  and.  more  im- 
portantly, the  people  in  that  commu- 
nity were  going  to  have  to  pull  togeth- 
er. 

As  I  pulled  onto  the  scene  and  got 
out  of  my  car  that  morning.  I  realized 
that  the  process  of  rebuilding  had  al- 
ready started.  Lt.  Roy  Stock  of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  there  serving 
meals.  They  had  already  come  to  that 
community  to  make  sure  that  people 
had  something  hot  to  drink  and  that 
preparations  were  being  made  to 
house  those  who  had  lost  their  homes. 

In  fact,  as  I  looked  at  the  city  of  Al- 
lendale, a  church  was  standing,  the 
school  was  nearly  destroyed,  the  bank 
was  standing,  and  that  was  about  it. 

By  a  strange  set  of  circumstances, 
the  National  Guard  unit  from  Lawren- 
ceville,  IL.  was  returning  from  its 
weekend  maneuvers  on  the  very  high- 
way on  which  Allendale  is  located,  and 
they  sprang  into  action  instantly. 
They  knew  that  the  National  Guard 
would  be  called  out,  but  before  they 
ever  got  that  official  call,  they  started 
helping,  and  they  helped  throughout 
the  night.  A  lot  of  other  people  start- 
ed immediately. 

The  sheriff  of  that  county,  Wabash 
County,  Randy  Grounds,  when  I  met 


him.  had  been  up  all  night  long 
making  sure  that  people  got  the  serv- 
ices they  needed  from  county  govern- 
ment, and  Jack  Loeffler.  the  mayor  of 
that  community,  and  the  fire  chief. 
Gary  Buchanan  had  been  up  all  night 
working.  We  sat  and  talked  in  the 
bank  office.  Rob  Coleman,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  and  the  chairman  of 
that  bank.  Keith  Loeffler.  had  said. 
"Look,  the  major  structure  that  is  re- 
maining in  Allendale  is  the  bank.  If 
you  need  it.  we  are  going  to  open  up 
the  bank  to  the  people.  We  are  going 
to  help  solve  this  disaster."  So  the  Illi- 
nois State  Police  and  the  disaster 
relief  people  were  inside  with  no 
lights,  inside  a  bank,  and  we  were 
trying  to  plug  into  a  small  portable 
generator  to  get  lights  into  that  facili- 
ty. Not  only  had  the  Salvation  Army 
gotten  into  action  that  day  and  the 
National  Guard,  but  almost  every 
agency  in  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Emergency  Services  Disaster  Adminis- 
tration. FEMA.  HUD,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Even  the  IRS  sent 
people  in  over  the  last  year  to  make 
sure  that  people  understood  the  tax 
consequences  of  a  disaster.  The  State 
government  started  working  rapidly 
with  a  visit  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Jim  Thompson. 
There  was  the  speedy  work  of  our  two 
State  legislators.  State  Senator  Bill 
O'Daniel  and  State  Representative 
Larry  Hicks.  They  knew  the  problem 
and  they  made  sure  new  money  was 
made  available  so  that  Allendale  could 
build  a  new  school. 

Other  people  pitched  in  and  made 
sure  that  the  streets  were  clean.  That 
morning  there  was  more  than  8  feet  of 
debris  on  the  main  street  of  Allendale. 
IL.  and  almost  no  houses  standing. 
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The  American  Red  Cross,  John 
Hughes  and  his  father.  Tom,  made 
sure  that  there  was  some  way  of 
moving  all  that  material  and  cleaning 
the  streets. 

At  the  post  office  all  the  windows 
had  been  blown  in  and  the  building 
had  been  severely  damaged.  The  post- 
mistress moved  all  the  mail  to  her  own 
garage  on  the  other  side  of  town,  and 
the  post  office,  at  a  little  after  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  day  after 
the  disaster,  was  open  and  function- 
ing. 

The  school  had  been  destroyed,  but 
neighboring  schools  opened  their 
schools  to  make  sure  that  the  kids 
were  soon  back  in  the  classroom.  One 
of  the  nicest  touches  in  this  whole 
event  was  when  the  schoolchildren 
went  from  their  school  to  the  neigh- 
boring schools,  they  made  provisions 
to  put  a  sign  over  the  door  in  which 
they  were  going  in  that  said,  'Wel- 
come, Allendale  students." 

Trooper  lies  from  the  State  police 
made  sure  there  were  communications. 


When  people  called  in,  they  found  out 
whether  their  loved  ones  had  been  in- 
jured. Through  a  lot  of  good  luck  not 
a  single  person  died  in  this  incident. 

Schoolteachers  and  school  board 
members  made  sure  that  schools  func- 
tioned. The  media  pitched  in  immedi- 
ately. The  Mount  Carmel  Republican- 
Register  put  reporters  there  making 
sure  that  the  paper  almost  became  a 
community  bulletin  board  of  those 
who  had  been  injured,  what  services 
were  being  provided,  and  what  addi- 
tional help  was  on  the  way. 

One  of  the  television  stations,  WFIE 
of  Evansville.  IN.  put  on  a  telethon 
and  raised  more  than  $60,000  to  make 
sure  that  people  had  money  for  cloth- 
ing and  immediate  shelter. 

Radio  Station  WFTER  in  Mount 
Carmel  broadcast  ways  people  could 
get  assistance. 

Insurance  companies  sent  people  in 
immediately  to  start  settling  claims. 
The  Illinois  Employment  Service 
counseled  people  very  quickly.  Fire  de- 
partments from  adjoining  communi- 
ties made  their  equipment  available 
and  put  in  the  community  in  case 
there  were  any  fires. 

Churches  opened  up  and  made  emer- 
gency shelters.  One  of  the  churches  in 
Mount  Carmel  realized  that  this  was 
such  a  short  time  after  Christmas  and 
that  many  children  had  lost  all  of  the 
Christmas  presents.  One  of  the  nicest 
things  was  one  afternoon  shortly  after 
the  tornado,  we  took  presents  to 
schoolchildren  down  at  a  church  and 
we  opened  up  Christmas  presents 
agaih. 

Labor  organizations  said  "Look,  if 
there  is  anything  you  need,  call,  be- 
cause we  can  help.  We  have  the  skilled 
craftsmen." 

I  received  a  call  in  a  couple  of  days 
from  a  person  that  used  to  deliver 
packages  for  United  Parcel  in  the  com- 
munity of  Allendale.  He  now  works  in 
Louisville,  KY. 

He  said.^'Terry.  we  just  built  a  new 
facility  for  United  Parcel  Service  in 
Lousiville.  but  we  have  three  trailers 
that  can  be  used  as  temporary  schools 
or  the  city  hall  or  a  community 
center." 

Local  people  from  not  only  Allendale 
but  other  communities  donated  their 
time  and  got  those  trailers.  For  $1  we 
got  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  emergency  trailers,  still 
used  in  Allendale,  and  which  will  be 
used  later  by  the  National  Guard  in 
disasters  that  may  occur  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  the  future. 

Not  only  did  we  get  to  use  those 
trailers  in  Allendale,  but  the  good 
works  of  United  Parcel  Service  will  go 
on  and  on. 

There  were  many  people.  John  Spitz 
of  my  staff  went  down  and  felt  he 
needed  to  be  on  the  site  all  the  time. 
John  stayed  there  and  represented  me 
and  my  office  and  made  sure  that  all 
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Federal  agencies  coordinated  their  ef- 
forts. We  are  proud  of  the  kind  of 
people  that  Allendale  had.  We  arc 
proud  of  the  kind  of  people  that 
helped  them. 

In  this  last  year  we  have  seen  a  lot 
of  interesting  big  headlines.  Big  head- 
lines about  Hurricane  Hugo,  about  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  about 
international  incidents  in  Hungary 
and  Poland,  the  Berlin  Wall,  Romania. 
Gorbachev,  Noriega,  and  Panama. 

Those  are  big  stories.  But  the  big 
story  for  me  last  year  was  the  fact 
that  in  1  short  year  Allendale  and  its 
neighbors  rebuilt  their  community. 
They  were  tested,  and  tested  severely, 
but  got  an  A.  It  was  a  year  in  which 
there  was  a  catastrophe  that  was 
turned  into  caring  and  making  sure 
neighbors  had  what  they  needed. 

This  was  really  a  year  in  which  Al- 
lendale went  from  a  tornado  to  tri- 
umph. Allendale  and  the  people  in  Al- 
lendale, we  are  proud  of  you.  proud  of 
Allendale's  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  schools,  to  the  church- 
es, to  the  governmental  system,  to  the 
senior  citizens,  and  we  are  ail  proud  of 
the  neighbors  who  helped  in  time  of 
need. 

It  was  an  excellent  story  for  America 
to  see  the  rebuilding  and  rebirth  of  Al 
lendaie  in  1  short  year. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Manton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  OP.DERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneou.s 
material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
January  24.  and  January  25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Pelosi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes each  day.  on  January  24  and  Jan- 
uary 25. 

Mr.  Lipinski,  for  5  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  30,  February  6,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  and  February  27. 

Ms.  Pelosi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 


Mr.  Manton,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.  Feichan.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  Lipinski.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  31.  February  7.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  and  February  28. 

Mr.  Clement,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 

Mr.  Fazio,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Pursell.  . 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  two  instances. 

"Mr.  SCHAEFER. 
Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Pelosi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Johnson  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Williams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clement  in  two  instances. 


BILLS       PRESENTED       TO       THE 
'president     AFTER     SINE     DIE 
ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE    FIRST 
SESSION    OF    THE     lOlST    CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 


ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  December  13.  1989: 

H.R.  3299.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1990. 

On  December  18.  1989: 

H.R.  901.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  4.7-percent-cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  and  in  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survivors 
of  veterans  dying  from  service-connected 
causes  and  to  improve  certain  veterans 
health  care,  education,  housing,  and  memo- 
rial affairs  programs:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress,  notified 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  21,  1989: 

H.R.  3385.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  for 
free  and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua. 
On  October  23.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  27.  1989,  as  National  Hostage 
Awareness  Day:" 

H.R.  1300.  An  act  to  amend  the  Head 
Start  Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990:  and 

H.R.  2788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated  agencies   for   the   fiscal   year   ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  24,  1989: 

H.R.  2987.  An  act  to  name  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  in 
Leavenworth.  KS.  as  the  •Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Med- 
ical Center." 

On  October  25.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1989  as  "Italian-American  Heritage 
and  Culture  Month;  ' 

H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1989  as  "Country 
Music  Month:" 

H.R.  2087.  An  act  to  transfer  a  certain 
program  with  respect  to  child  abuse  from 
title  IV  of  Public  Law  98-473  to  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  2088.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs    established    in    the    Temporary 
Child  Care   for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986. 
On  October  26,  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  malting  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  30,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  18,  1989,  a.s  Patient  Account  Man- 
agement Day;"  and 

H.R.  801.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  Building  at  56  For- 
syth Street  in  Atlanta,  GA,  as  the  "Elbert  P. 
Tuttle  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
Building." 


On  November  3,  1989: 

H,R,  2989.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
Stales  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3281.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program,  the  Feder- 
al Crime  Insurance  Program,  and  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  to  extend  cer- 
tain housing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  November  8.  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25,  1989.  as  "National  Tap  Dance  Day;" 

H.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  25,  1989,  as  "National  Arab-Ameri- 
can Day;"  and 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 
On  November  9,  1989; 

H.R.  2916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  November  10.  1989; 

H.R.  24.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  revise  and  extend  certain  au- 
thorities contained  in  such  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3012.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction   for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  15,  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  35,  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  5-11,  1989,  as  "National  Women 
Veterans  Recognition  Week;" 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3318.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Houston,  TX,  known  as  the 
Concorde  Tower,  as  the  "George  Thomas 
'Mickey'  Leland  Federal  Building," 
On  November  17,  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  12,  through  18.  1989,  as  "Commu- 
nity Foundation  Week:'" 

H.R.  2710.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3287.  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  acts  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bonds. 
On  November  21,  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   period  commencing   on   November   20. 

1989.  and  ending  on  November  26,  1989,  as 
"National  Adoption  Week;"' 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  19-25,  1989,  as  "National  Family 
Caregivers  Week;" 

H,R,  2883.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2991.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 

1990,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3014.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H,R.  3015.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3072.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1990,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3566.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3743.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing, 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1990.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  3746.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  22.  1989; 

H.R.  2642.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  amendments  to  the  South- 
east Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Compact;  and 

H.R.  3544.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil  under  the  leasing 
authority  of  chapter  6  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

On  November  27.  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  16.  1989.  as  "Interstitial  Cystitis 
Awareness  Day"';  and 

H.R.  215.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  method  by 
which  premium  pay  is  determined  for  irreg- 
ular, unscheduled  overtime  duty  performed 
by  a  Federal  employee. 

On  November  28,  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  reappointment  of  Samuel  Curtis 
Johnson  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  reappointment  of  Jearuiine  Smith 
Clark  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  boundary  change 
compact  between  South  Dakota  and  Nebras- 
ka; 

H.R.  569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
G.  Hardy; 

H.R.  1020.  An  act  to  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  relocation  expenses  of  William  D. 
Morger: 

H.R.  1310.  An  act  to  redesignate  a  certain 
portion  of  the  George  Washington  Memori- 
al Parkway  as  the  "Clara  Barton  Parkway"": 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  amend  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
1992.  1993.  and  1994; 

H.R.  3402.  An  act  to  promote  political  de- 
mocracy and  economic  pluralism  in  Poland 
and  Hungary  by  assisting  those  nations 
during  a  critical  period  of  trarvsition  and 
abetting  the  development  in  those  nations 
of  private  business  sectors,  labor  market  re- 
forms, and  democratic  institutions:  to  estab- 
lish, through  these  steps,  the  framework  for 
a  composite  program  of  support  for  East 
European  Democracy  [SEED];  and 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  to  extend  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

On  November  29,  1989: 

H.R.  2461.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  military  construction,  and  for  de- 


fense activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescrit>e  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  years  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  November  30,  1989; 

H.R  2748.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  intelligence  community 
staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3660.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
vide for  Govemmentwide  ethics  reform,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  December  6.  1989; 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  481.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
located  at  2562  Hylan  Boulevard.  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  as  the  "Walter  Edward 
Grady  United  States  Post  Office  Building": 
and 

H.R.  3294.  An  act  to  authorize  distribution 
within  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  film  entitled  'A  Tribute  to 
Mickey  Leland.  " 

On  December  7.  1989: 

H.R.  972.  An  act  to  amend  section  3724  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

H.R.  1312.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973; 

H.R.  2134.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  authorize  the  distri- 
bution of  wholesome  meat  and  poultry 
products  for  human  consumption  that  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  acts  to  charity 
and  public  agencies:  and 

H.R.  3720.  An  act  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
and  the  redemption  of  Class  A  notes  issued 
by  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank. 

On  December  11.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Decemt)er  10.  1989.  tiirough  De- 
cember 16.  1989.  3s  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"; 

H.R.  422.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  to  reauthorize 
local  rail  service  assistance: 

H.R.  875.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  the  FYedericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National  Mili- 
tary Park  near  Fredericksburg.  VA; 

H.R.  1495.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3620.  An  act  to  clarify  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985:  and 

H.R.  3696.  An  act  to  provide  survival  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  civil  strife  in  Central 
America. 

On  December  12.  1989: 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize entry  into  force  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Palau,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  convening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  lOlsi  Congress: 
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H.R.  91.  An  act  to  prohibit  exports  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  countries  supporting 
international  terrorism,  and  for  other  pur 
poses; 

H.R.  1502.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro 
priation  of  funds  to  the  District  of  Colum 
bia  for  additional  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  im 
plementation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  community-oriented  policing  system,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1668.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria 
tions  for  certain  ocean  and  coastal  programs 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration; 

H.R.  2459.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3275.  An  act  to  implement  the  steel 
trade  liberalization  program: 

H.R.  3614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986  to 
revise  certain  requirements  relating  to  the 
provision  of  drug  abuse  education  and  pre 
vention  program  in  elementary  and  second 
ary  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3629.  An  act  extending  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct 
the  quarterly  financial  report  program 
under  section  91  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  through  September  30.  1993. 

H.R.  1727.  An  act  to  modify  the  bound 
aries  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  lands,  waters, 
and  natural  resources  within  the  park,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2178.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
AR.  as  the  •Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam:" 

H.R.  3607.  An  act  to  repeal  medicare  pro- 
visions in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988: 

H.R.  3611.  An  act  to  combat  international 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking;  and 

H.R.  3670.  An  act  to  authorize  the  expan- 
sion  of   the   membership   of   the   Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  50 
associate  judges  to  58  associate  judges. 
On  December  15,  1989: 

H.R.  1.  An  act  to  amend  Federal  laws  to 
reform  housing,  community  and  neighbor- 
hood development,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  3671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  civil  pen 
alty  assessment  demonstration  program. 
On  December  18,  1989: 

H.R.  901.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  4.7  percent  cost  of- 
living  adjustment  in  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-connect 
ed  disabilities  and  in  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survivors 
of  veterans  dying  from  service-connected 
causes  and  to  improve  certain  veterans 
health  care,  education,  housing,  and  memo- 
rial affairs  programs:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment of  status,  without  regard  to  nu- 
merical limitations,  for  certain  H-1  nonim- 
migrant nurses  and  to  establish  conditions 
for  the  admission,  during  a  5-year  period,  of 
nurses  as  temporary  workers. 
On  December  19.  1989: 

H.R.  2494.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the 
Export-Import  Bank  tied-aid  credit  fund 
and  pilot  interest  subsidy  program,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  in  the  en- 


hanced structural  adjustment  facility  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  to  improve 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  U.S.  bank- 
ing system  and  encourage  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  burden.s  of  the  highly  indebted 
counines,  to  encourage  the  multilateral  de 
\elopment  banks  to  engage  in  environmen- 
tally sustainable  lending  practices  and  give 
greater  priority  to  poverty  alleviation,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses:  and 

H.R.  3299.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcila- 
tion  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
CLERK-MESSAGE     FROM     THE 

SENATE 

The  Clerk  received  a  message  from 
the  Senate  after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  101st 
Congress  announcing  the  approval  of 
the  President  on  the  following  dates, 
of  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles; 
On  November  3.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  86.  .Joint  resolution  designating 
November  17,  1989,  a-s  National  Philan- 
thropy Day:'  and 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  re.so!ution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  12.  1989. 
and  ending  November  18.  1989.  as  Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week." 

On  November  8,  1989: 

S.J.  Res  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  8.  1989.  as  "Montana  Centennial 
Day." 

On  November  9,  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month."  and 

S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  11.  1989  as  "Washington  Centen- 
nial Day." 

On  November  13.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   week   beginning   October   29.    1989.   as 

Gaucher's  Disea.se  Awareness  Week;"  and 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  re.solution  designating 
November  12  through  18.  1989  as    National 
Glaucoma  Awareness  Week." 
On  November  14.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1989  as  An  End  to  Hunger  Edu- 
cation Month." 

On  November  15.  1989: 

S.    750     An    act    to   extend   the   deadlines 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 
On  November  16.  1989: 

S.  1827.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  relating  to  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  certain  property  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

On  November  17.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  20.  1989,  as  "National  Mili- 
tary Families  Recognition  Day." 
On  November  27,  1989: 

S.  931.  An  act  to  protect  a  segment  of  the 
Genesee  River  in  New  York;  and 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  November  26, 
1989,  and  ending  on  December  2,  1989,  and 
commencing  on  November  25,  1990,  and 
ending  on  December  1,  1990,  as  "National 
Home  Care  Week." 


On  November  28,  1989: 

S,  818.  A  act  to  commemorate  the  contri- 
butions of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  978.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22,  1990,  as  Earth  Day,  and  to  set 
aside  the  day  for  the  public  activities  pro- 
moting preservation  of  the  global  environ- 
ment; 

S.J.  Res.  207.  An  act  approving  the  loca- 
tion of  the  memorial  to  the  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam;  and 

S.J.  Res.  218.  An  act  to  designate  the  week 
of  December  3,  1989,  through  December  9, 
1989,  as  "National  American  Indian  Herit- 
age Week." 

On  November  29,  1989: 

S.  338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trails  interpretation  center  in  the 
city  of  Council  Bluffs.  lA.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  737  An  act  to  adjust  the  boundary  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park;  and 

S.  1390.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  biomedical  facilities  in  order  to 
ensure  a  continued  supply  of  specialized 
strains  of  mice  essential  to  biomedical  re- 
search in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  December  5.  1989: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevadj,*^  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1989  and  November  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month;"  and 

S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  3  through  9,  1989,  as  "National 
Cities  Fight  Back  Against  Drugs  Week." 
On  December  6,  1989: 

S.  892.  A  act  to  exclude  agent  orange  set- 
tlement payments  from  countable  income 
and  resources  under  Federal  means-tested 
programs;  and 

S.  1960.  An  act  to  authorize  the  food 
stamp  portion  of  the  Minnesota  family  in- 
vestment plan. 

On  December  7,  1989: 

S.  1164.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  .1990  for  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  U,S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service; 

S.  1877.  An  act  to  improve  the  operational 
efficiency  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Fellowship  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1990  as  the  "International  Year  of  Bible 
Reading:" 

S.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  James  Wool- 
sey,  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Homer  Alfred  Neal 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  December  11,  1989: 

S,  488.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  12,  1989: 

S.  1793.  An  act  to  make  technical  and  cor- 
recting changes  in  agriculture  programs. 


On  December  13,  1989: 
S.  804.  An  act  to  conserve  North  American 
wetland  ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and  the 
other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that  depend  upon  such  habitats. 


BILL  DISAPPROVED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  lOlST 
CONGRESS 

The  President  announced  his  disap- 
proval of  the  following  bill  with  a 
memorandum  of  disapproval  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  27  12 
MEMORANDUM  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

In  light  of  the  actions  I  have  taken 
in  June  and  again  today,  I  am  with- 
holding my  approval  of  H.R.  2712,  the 
"Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act  of  1989.  "  These  actions 
make  H.R.  2712  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  share  the  objectives  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Congress 
who  passed  this  legislation.  Within 
hours  of  the  events  of  Tiananmen 
Square  in  June,  I  ordered  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  ensure  that  no  nation- 
als from  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  be  deported  against  their  will, 
and  no  such  nationals  have  been  de- 
ported. Since  June,  my  Administration 
has  taken  numerous  additional  and 
substantive  actions  to  further  guaran- 
tee this  objective. 

Today  I  am  extending  and  broaden- 
ing these  measures  to  provide  the 
same  protections  as  H.R.  2712.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  addition- 
al protections  to  persons  covered  by 
the  Attorney  General's  June  6th  order 
deferring  the  enforced  departure  for 
nationals  of  China.  These  protections 
will  include:  (1)  irrevocable  waiver  of 
the  2-year  home  country  residence  re- 
quirement which  may  be  exercised 
until  January  1.  1994;  (2)  assurance  of 
continued  lawful  immigration  status 
for  individuals  who  were  lawfully  in 
the  United  States  on  June  5,  1989;  (3) 
authorization  for  employment  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  present  in  the  United 
States  on  June  5,  1989;  and  (4)  notice 
of  expiration  of  nonimmigrant  status, 
rather  than  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings,  for  individuals  eligible  for 
deferral  of  enforced  departure  whose 
nonimmigrant  status  has  expired. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  that  en- 
hanced consideration  be  provided 
under  the  immigration  laws  for  indi- 
viduals from  any  country  who  express 
a  fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to 
their  country  related  to  that  country's 
policy  of  forced  abortion  or  coerced 
sterilization. 

These  further  actions  will  provide 
effectively  the  same  protection  as 
would  H.R.  2712  as  presented  to  me  on 
November  21,  1989.  Indeed,  last  June  I 
exercised  my  authority  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  a  wider 
class  of  Chinese  aliens  than  the  stat- 


ute would  have  required.  My  action 
today  provides  complete  assurance 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  to 
Chinese  nationals  here  the  protection 
they  deserve. 

It  has  always  been  my  view,  and  it  is 
my  policy  as  President,  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  return  any 
person  to  a  country  where  he  or  she 
faces  persecution. 

I  have  under  current  law  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  necessary 
relief  for  Chinese  students  and  others 
who  fear  returning  to  China  in  the 
near  future,  I  will  continue  to  exercise 
vigorously  this  authority.  Waivers 
granted  under  this  authority  will  not 
be  revoked. 

Maintaining  flexibility  in  adminis- 
tering our  productive  student  and 
scholar  exchange  program  with  China 
is  important.  As  many  as  80,000  Chi- 
nese have  studied  and  conducted  re- 
search in  the  United  States  since  these 
exchanges  began.  I  want  to  see  these 
exchanges  continue  because  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  technical 
skills  and  ideas  between  Chinese  and 
Americans.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
acting  administratively,  we  will  help 
foster  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

My  actions  today  accomplish  the 
laudable  objectives  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  H.R.  2712  while  preserving  my 
ability  to  manage  foreign  relations.  I 
would  note  that,  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals expressing  a  fear  of  persecu- 
tion related  to  their  country's  coercive 
family  policies,  my  actions  today  pro- 
vide greater  protection  than  would 
H.R.  2712  by  extending  such  protec- 
tion worldwide  rather  than  just  to 
Chinese  nationals.  Despite  my  strong 
support  for  the  basic  principles  of 
international  family  planning,  the 
United  States  cannot  condone  any 
policy  involving  forced  abortion  or  co- 
ercive sterilization. 

I  deplore  the  violence  and  repression 
employed  in  the  Tiananmen  events.  I 
believe  that  China,  as  its  leaders  state, 
will  return  to  the  policy  of  reform  pur- 
sued before  June  3.  I  further  believe 
that  the  Chinese  visitors  would  wish 
to  return  to  China  in  those  circum- 
stances, in  which  case  I  would  hope 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  by  the  Chinese  visitors  tempo- 
rarily in  our  country  be  applied  to 
help  promote  China's  reforms  and 
modernization. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
has  prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  2712 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 7,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly,  my  withholding  of  ap- 
proval from  the  bill  precludes  its  be- 
coming law.  The  Pocket  Veto  Case,  279 
U.S.  655  (1929).  Because  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  opinions  issued  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  I  am 
sending  H.R.  2712  with  my  objections 


to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

CjEORGE  BtmH 
The  White  House,  November  30.  1989. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  January  24.  1990. 
at  2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Farmers  Home  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  Departments  Certified  State 
Agricultural  Loan  Mediation  Program,  pur- 
suant to  7  U.S.C.  5105;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture, 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Farmers  Home  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  annual  target  par- 
ticipation rates  for  loans  to  socially  disad- 
vantaged groups  to  purchase  or  lease  inven- 
tory farmland,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2003;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  identifying 
activities  of  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  respective  to  residue  sampling  and 
testing  of  imported  meat,  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  poultry  products,  and  egg 
products,  pursuant  to  21  U.S.C.  1401nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority,  independently  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  any  country  of 
the  world  or  with  any  international  organi- 
zation or  association,  to  produce  and  sell 
sterile  screwworms  to  the  Government  of 
any  country  of  the  world  or  to  any  interna- 
tional organization  or  association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting  a  report  on  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter 
July  1.  1989.  through  September  30.  1989. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190.  section  8014 
(99  Stat.  1205);  J*ublic  Law  99-591.  section 
9010  (100  SUt.  3341-102);  Public  Law  100- 
202,  title  VIII,  section  8010;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics),  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  that  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  aircraft  maintenance 
function  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  AZ,  to 
contractor  performance  is  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective method  of  accomplishment,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100-463,  section  8061  ( 102 
Stat.  2270-27);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  five  viola- 
tions of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
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the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  a  number  of 
years  ago.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hou.s 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  of  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  which  occurred  in  the  Departments  Re- 
search and  Technology  Appropriation  85 
0108-0-1-451  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans 
mitting  the  cumulative  report  on  rescussions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  De 
cember  1,  1989.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(0 
(H.  Doc.  No.  101-124);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  tran.s 
mitting  the  cumulative  report  on  rescission.s 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  Jan 
uary  1.  1990.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  385(ei  iH 
Doc.  No.  101-131);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notification  of  the  discovery  and  emergency 
disposal  of  one  M-134  chemical  bomblet  at 
the  "Target  S"  grid  area  of  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  UT.  on  December  5.  1989.  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1518:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  discovery  and  emergency 
disposal  of  a  chemical  bomblet  at  the 
"Target  S"  grid  area  of  Dugway  Proving 
Ground.  UT,  on  October  16.  1989.  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1518;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  :  Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  discovery  and  emergency 
disposal  of  a  chemical  bomblet  at  the 
"Target  S"  grid  area  of  Dug\iay  Proving 
Ground,  UT,  on  November  8.  1989.  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1518:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
supplemental  contract  award  report  for  the 
period  Nevember  1.  1989.  to  December  31. 
1989,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  inspection 
report  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  for  fiscal  year  1988,  pursuant  to  24 
U.S.C.  59.  60:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  Air  Force, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  selection  of 
certain  bases  as  Rail  Garrison  bases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  Director  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  technical  assumptions  to  be 
used  in  preparing  estimates  of  national  de- 
fense function  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189.  section  5; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  an  interim  report  on 
the  Rural  Housing  Guaranteed  Loan  Dem- 
onstration Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-242.  section  304(d)  (101  SUt.  1894);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


2085.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department  ,s  1989  interim  report  on 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Demonstra- 
tion Program  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5318 
nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  for  fiscal  year  1988.  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  284b.  285(b).  286b<b)  (5). 
(6).  286b  1.  290i  3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2087.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  Corporations  affirmative  program 
for  equal  employment  opportunity,  pursu- 
ant to  12  U.S.C.  1833e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  Interagency  Council  on  the 
Homeless,  transmitting  the  Agency's  1989 
annual  report  on  the  homeless,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100  77.  section  203(0(2)  (101 
Stat.  487);  Public  Law  100-628  (102  Stat. 
3228);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
CEO.  Oversight  Board.  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  Board's  stra- 
tegic plan  for  conducting  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-73.  section 
501(a)  (103  Stat.  367);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2090.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  equal  employment  opportunity 
and  minority  outreach  programs,  pursuant 
to  12  use.  1833e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2091  A  letter  from  the  President,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  terminate  the 
suspensions  under  subsection  103(a)  of  pro- 
grams of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-240.  section  103(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2092.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled.  "Follow-up  on  Contracts  Awarded 
by  the  DHS  to  KOBA.  ARE  and  PSI.  "  pur- 
suant to  DC.  Code  Section  47-117(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  Annual  Audit  to  The  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission  for  Fiscal  Year 
1989.  "  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Fund 
Board.  Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  projects  funded  by  the 
Fund  Board  for  improvements  and  reform 
of  schools  and  teaching  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-297.  section 
3231(c)  (102  Stat.  342);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lal)or. 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  supported  employment  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  October  1,  1987,  through 
September  30.  1988.  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C. 
777a;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  Final  Regulations  for 


Training  Personnel  for  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped-Grants  to  State  Educational 
Agencies  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion FYogram.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  &  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  transmitting  the  De- 
partments 1988  annual  report  on  missing 
children,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5773(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  en- 
forcement activities  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  period  October  1. 
1986.  through  September  30.  1987,  pursuant 
to  29  U.S.C.  204(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Jacob 
K.  Javits  Fellowship  Board,  transmitting 
the  second  report  on  the  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Fellows  Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
11341:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  International  Research  and  Studies  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Commu- 
nications and  Legislative  Affairs,  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  em- 
ployment of  minorities,  women.'and  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2102.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  second  report  on 
the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986. 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  3901  nt.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  1989  on  compliance  by 
States  with  personnel  standards  for  radio- 
logic technicians,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
1006(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Homeless  Program,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-77.  section  601  (101  Stat.  515):  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
final  audit  report  entitled  "Accounting  for 
Reimbursable  Expenditures  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Superfund  Money, 
Office  of  Environmental  Project  Review, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,"  Report  No.  E-OS- 
OSS-20-89.  dated  December  1989,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  7501  nt.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2106.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  20th 
report  concerning  the  impact  on  competi- 
tion and  small  business  of  the  development 
and  implementation  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  plans  of  action  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Energy  F*ro- 
gram,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6272(i):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2107.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  has  extended 
the  time  period  for  acting  on  the  appeal  in 
No.  38301S,  Coal  Trading  Corporation,  el  al. 
V.  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, et  aL.  to  January  1.  1990,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  10327(k)(2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


2108.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommLssion,  transmitting 
notification  that  it  has  e.xtended  the  time 
period  for  acting  on  the  appeal  in  No. 
38301S.  Coal  Trading  Corporation,  et  at.,  v. 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Cornpany. 
et  al..  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(k)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2109.  A  letter  from  the  Secreiar.v,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.ssion.  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  in  Finance 
Docket  No.  31424.  Acquisition  by  Tampa 
Bay  and  Western  Tran.s..  Inc.,  of  a  CSX 
Transp..  Inc..  Line  Between  Sulphur  Springs 
and  Broco.  FL."  has  extended  the  time 
period  for  issuing  a  final  decision  by  30 
days,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  11345(ei;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  Internationa!  Development, 
transmitting  the  Private  Sector  Revolving 
Fund's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151f<h):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2111.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  his  determination  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  assist 
ance  to  Sudan,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2370(q);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defen.se  articles  or  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Japan 
iTransmittal  No.  MC  27  89).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(o:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  sold  commercially  to  Taiwan 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-26-89).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(o;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  license 
for  the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  sold  commercial- 
ly to  Intelsat  (Transmittal  No.  MC-25-89). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(o.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  proposed  antiterror- 
ism assistance  to  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2349aa  3ia)i  1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  2-90).  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  06-89.  concerning  a 
proposed  memorandum  of  understanding 
[MOU]  with  the  Governments  of  Prance, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Slates  re- 
garding a  cooperative  project  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  next  generation  future  tank 
main  armament  system,  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2767(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2118.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Acting 
Secretary's  determination  and  justification 


that  It  IS  in  the  national  interest  to  grant  as- 
sistance to  Cameroon,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2370(q);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2119.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
concerning  human  rights  activities  in  Ethio 
pia.  covering  the  period  July  15.  1989-Octo- 
ber  14.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100 
456.  section  1310(ci  '102  Stat.  2065);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  December  4.  1989.  abduction 
of  Jack  C.  Warren,  a  United  Stales  civilian 
contract  employee,  by  armed  FMLN  insur 
gents  in  El  Salvador,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2761(0(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2121.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  the 
bimonthly  report,  covering  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1  through  October  31.  1989.  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2373(0:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2122.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  developments  concerning  the  con- 
tinuing national  emergency  with  respect  to 
Libya,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1622(d)  cH. 
Doc.  No.  101-129):  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notification  that  the 
Department  intends  to  impose  and  -xpand 
foreign  policy-based  controls  on  certain  pre- 
cursor chemicals  useful  in  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
app.  2405if::  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce.  transmitting  the  Export  Administra- 
tion's annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  aop.  2413:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Force  Management  and 
Personnel),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
audit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  6;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2126.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  Sahel  Development  Pro- 
gram: 1986-88  report,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2151s'b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  17th  90-day  report  on  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  death  of  Enrique  Camar 
ena.  the  investigations  of  the  disappearance 
of  United  Slates  citizens  in  the  State  of  Ja- 
lisco. M^iJco.  and  Ihe  general  safety  of 
United  States  tourists  in  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-93.  section  134(o  (99  Slat 
421 );  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
Slate,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  Stales,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


2130.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  Slates,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S  C.  112b(a).  to  the  Commiuee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
Slate,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  I12b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  Stales,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C  112bia);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2133.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  coup  attempt  against  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  the  Philippines, 
December  1  1989  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-123):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

2134.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  development  concerning  the 
deployment  of  United  States  Forces  to 
Panama  (H.  Doc.  101  127'  on  December  20, 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  .semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  covering 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1989.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95  452.  section  5(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
meni  Operations. 

2136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notification  of  a  delay 
in  submitting  the  management  followup 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  .section  5ibi  102  Stat.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2137  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmuting  the  19th  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
covering  the  period  April  1.  1989  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452. 
section  5ib)  >  102  Stat  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

2138  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  the  Department's 
first  semiannual  report  on  the  audit  follow- 
up  of  the  aciiMties  of  inspector  general  for 
the  period  April  1,  1989  through  September 
30,  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Slat  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmuting  the  first  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
covering  the  period  April  1,  1989  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452. 
section  5ibi  (102  Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  j.  ihe  Office  of  In- 
spector General  covering  tiie  period  April  1. 
1989  to  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  .section  5(b)  il02  Stat. 
2515.  25261;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  first  semiannual  report  of 
the  Corporations  inspector  general  covering 
the  period  April   1.  1989  to  September  3C, 
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1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  .section 
8E(hM2)  (102  Stat.  2525';  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transf>ortation.  transmitting  the  .semiannu- 
al report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1989. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emment  Operations. 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  U.S.  Government 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep 
tember  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
331IC):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral transmitting  a  list  of  all  reports  issued 
by  GAO  during  October  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  719(hi:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  list  of  all  reports  i.ssued  by 
GAO  during  November  and  a  cumulative  of 
the  preceding  12  months,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operation.j. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  issued  by  GAO 
during  December  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  719(h).  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2147.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Department's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  fiscal  year 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(0(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2148.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment's compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2149.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Admin 
istrative  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting  a  report  of  their  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(C)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Agency's  inspector  general  for  the  period 
April  1.  1989.  through  September  30.  1989, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b) 
(102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency's  com 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  inter 
nal  accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2152.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Federal  In- 
spector, Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  agen- 
cy's compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)<3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochair 
man  Designate.  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting  its  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  8E  of  the  Inspector 


General  Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  iOO-504,  section  111  (102  Stat. 
2529);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2154.  A  letter  from  'he  I'ederal  Cochair 
man  Designate.  Appalf.chian  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  first  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
covering  the  period  April  1.  1989.  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452, 
section  8E(h)(2)  (1C2  Stat.  2525);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION, 
transmitting  the  fir  .t  semiannual  report  of 
the  inspector  generul  for  the  period  ending 
September  30.  198  9;  Agency's  comments 
thereon,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  sec- 
tion 8E(h)(2)  (102  ii'.at.  2525);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governme'U  Operations. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Agency's  com- 
pliance with  the  reciuirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2157.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  E.xcellence 
to  Education  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
report  in  compliance  w  ith  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(0(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Commission's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2159.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Board's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  fiscal  year 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(o(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2160  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Com- 
mi.ssion  of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans 
mitting  a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Financial 
Integrity  Act  entitled.  Inadequate  Controls 
Result  in  Ineffective  Federal  Programs  and 
Billions  in  Losses"  (GAD  AFMD-90-10.  No- 
vember 1989);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  Credit  Reform;  Comparable 
Budget  Costs  for  Cash  ana  Credit",  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100  119.  .section  212;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2164  A  letter  from  the  Di»'ector.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  appropriations  and  expir- 
ing authorization,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
602(f  1(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Con- 
sumer  Product  Safety   Commission,   trans- 


mitting the  first  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  April  1.  1989  to  September  30,  1989, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
BE(h)(2)  (102  Stat.  2525);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  report  on 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(0(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Division 
of  Commissioned  Personnel.  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Corps  retirement 
system  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1988,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
first  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector  General    for   the   period   April    14. 

1989,  through  September  30,  1989;  report  on 
audit  resolution,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452,  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515,  2526):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
\ironmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period  April 
1,  1989  to  September  30,  1989,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b)  (102  Slat, 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Agency's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(C)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the 
first  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  January  22 
through  September  30,  1989,  comments  at 
later  date,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452, 
section  8E(hi(2)  (102  Stat.  2525);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2173.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  fiscal  year  1989, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2175.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  first  semiannual  report  for  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period  April 
1.  1989.  to  September  30,  1989,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  8E(h)(2)  (102 
Stat.  2525);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor. Federal   Communications  Commission. 


transmitting  notification  of  two  proposed 
new.  and  one  altered.  Federal  records  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(ri:  'o  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  first 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
October  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  .section  8Eih)i2i  <  102  Stat.  2525);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  the  .semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  April  i  to  September  30.  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5ibi  (102 
Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency  s  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1989.  pursuant  to  21  U.S.C.  3512(0(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(C)(3i:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
the  first  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  covering  the  period  April 
1.  1989.  to  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  8E(h)(2)  (102 
Stat.  2525);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Martime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrativt  control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(o(3);  to  tiie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oper.iiions. 

2183.  A  letttr  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
transmitting  a  report  of  ihe  agency's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
svstem  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  tra  i.siniiting  the  first 
semiannual  report  of  the  Ollice  of  Inspector 
General  since  its  inception  May  23.  1989  to 
September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452,  section  8E(h)i2>  '102  Stat.  2525);  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmciil  Operations. 

2185.  A  letter  Irom  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Commission's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  ai  counting  and 
administrative  control  system  during  fiscal 
year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  3512(ri(3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legisl.ition  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  ex 
ecutive  agencies  to  establish  more  than  one 
supply  source  for  a  particular  commodity  or 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2187.  A  letttr  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting  a  report  lovering  the  disposal   of 


surplus  Federal  real  property  for  historic 
monument,  correctional  facility,  and  airport 
purpcses  for  fiscal  year  1989;  description  of 
negotiated  disposals  of  surplus  real  property 
having  an  estimated  value  of  more  than 
$15,000.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  484(0);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Audit  Report  Register  of 
his  office,  as  an  addendum  to  the  semiannu 
al  report  of  activities  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95  452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans 
milting  the  Administrator's  first  semiannu 
al  report  on  the  status  of  audit  followup  of 
the  inspector  general,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans 
mitting  a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  system,  as  of  September  30. 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512.c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Public 
Printer.  Government  Printing  Office,  trans- 
mitting the  first  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1.  1989  through  September  30.  1989; 
report  on  final  action  to  be  transmitted 
under  separate  cover,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C. 
3903  '102  Stat.  2531);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter 
national  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Com 
mission,  transmitting  a  report  on  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S  C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2193  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Commission's  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  fiscal 
year  1989,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(o(3i; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  22d  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  April  1.  1989  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989:  first  management  report  on 
the  status  of  audit  followup.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  .section  5ib)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na 
lional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency's 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512iC)(3>;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation 
al  Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit 
ting  the  first  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  April  1.  1989  to  September  30.  1989, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
8E(hii2)  (102  Stat.  2525i;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting  a  report   on  compliance  with   the  re- 


quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting 
the  inspector  general's  semiannual  report 
and  management's  semiannual  report,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100  504.  section  104(a) 
'102  Stat.  2522);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  transmitting  a  report  on 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2201  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Mediation  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Science  Board,  transmitting  the  initial 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30.  1989:  com- 
ments thereon,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  8Eih)i2)  (102  Stat.  2525 >:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2204  A  leiter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system  during  the 
year  ending  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C  3512iO(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
first  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  covering  the  period  since  its 
inception  April  15  1989  to  September  30, 
1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5'bi  (102  Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2206  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system  during  the  year  ending 
September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  accounts  containing  unvouchered 
expenditures  that  are  potentially  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S  C.  3524(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2208  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
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administrative  control  system  during  fiscal 
year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S  C,  3512(c)(3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  compliance  with  the  requirement.s 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  the  first  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  April  1.  1989.  through  Sep 
tember  30.  1989;  comment.s  thereon,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  8E(hi(2) 
(102  Stat.  2525);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emment  Operations. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Management  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Administration.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  compliance  with  the  requiremenl-s 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)<3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans 
mitting  a  report  of  actions  talien  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts  during  fiscal  year 
1989.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  first  semiannual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1989; 
comments  thereon,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2515,  2526';  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ments  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart 
ment's  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pur 
suant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512<c)(3i;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  during 
the  6  months  ending  September  30.  1989, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  .section  5(b) 
(96  SUt.  750,  102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations, 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense.  transmitting  a  report  on  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac 
counting  and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(C)i3i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  disposed  of  to  educational 
institutions,  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-612,  section  5  (102  Stat, 
3181)'  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Deparl- 
ments  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 


ment's compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
cor.trol  system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2221  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Departments  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  fiscal 
year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Department  s  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  fiscal 
year  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper 
at  ions. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Departments  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  fi-scal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  tran.smitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  April  1,  1989.  through  September  30. 
1989;  Departments  initial  management 
report  on  actions  taken  In  response  to  audit 
recommendations,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452,  section  5(b)  ( 102  Stat.  2526.  2640);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  De- 
partments  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  interna!  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2226  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  first  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1989;  Chairman's  re- 
sponse to  the  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
I^w  95  452,  section  8E(h)(2)  (102  Stat. 
2525);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2227,  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service,  tran.smitting  a  report  of  the  agen- 
cy's compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  fi.scal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2228  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1,  1989. 
through  September  30.  1989;  status  of  man- 
agement actions  thereon,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  .section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2229,  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C,  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Staff  Direc- 
tor. US,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Commission's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


2231.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  fiscal  year 
1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
Peace  Corps,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  Agen- 
cy's fifth  and  final  annual  report  on  compe- 
tition advocacy  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pur- 
suant to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  p,nd 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al. USAF.  Retired  Governor.  U.S.  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol iystem.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  transmitting  a  list  of  reports  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2,  rule  III  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  rule 
III,  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101-133):  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 


43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  exce.ss 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b>:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  propo.sed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2247.  A  le'ier  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payables  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Land  and  Minerals  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
first  biennial  report  on  the  estimated  re- 
serves of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the 
Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  pursuant 
to  43  U.S.C.  1865;  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U,S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Dii-ector  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  exce.ss 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department   of   the    Interior,    transmitting 


notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  * 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royally 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Water  and  Science.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  High  Plains 
Slates  Groundwater  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram 1989  interim  report,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  390g-2(c)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U,S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  program  report  on  the  public 
lands,  entitled  "Managing  the  Nation's 
Public  Lands.  "  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1741(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  10th  annual  pro- 
gram report  on  the  managing  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  lands,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C, 
1741(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—Indian Affairs.  Department  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  a  newly  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  of  judgment  funds  awarded  to  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Docket  50233 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1990  update  to 
the  national  plan  for  research  in  mining  and 
mineral  resources  and  the  1990  report  on 
the  Mineral  Institute  Program  of  the  U.S, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  1229(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  September  1989.  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  covering  the  calen- 
dar .year  1987.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  621:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  report  on  recommendations 


submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  from  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  Federal  Habeas  Corpus  in  Capital  Cases, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  623(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation 
Agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc.,  transmitting  ?  copy  of  the 
legion's  annual  audit  as  of  April  30.  1989. 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(28).  1103:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AdjuUnt 
General.  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  transmitting  a  copy  of  their  financial 
audit  as  of  June  30.  1989  and  1988,  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C.  1101(31).  1103:  to  the  Comrmt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  National  FFA  Organization, 
irarismitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
for  the  period  ending  August  31.  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C.  1101(23).  1103;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice 
President.  Noncommissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  audited 
financial  statement  statement  for  1988.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-281.  section  13  (100 
Stat.  75):  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Drug  Control  Policy,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  study  of  the  necessity  to  es- 
tablish a  new  division  or  make  other  organi- 
zational changes  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  order  to  promote  better  civil  and 
criminal  law  enforcement,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-690,  section  1053(a)  (102 
Slat.  4190);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Financial 
Officer.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  audit 
report  of  the  Paral.vzed  Veterans  of  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30. 
1989.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C,  1166:  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc..  transmitting  pro- 
ceedings of  the  37th  National  Conference, 
pursuant  to  36  U.SC  776;  44  U.S.C.  1332  (H. 
Doc,  No.  101-137);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S,  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  the  court's  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  28  use,  7911  o;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  transmitting  a  report  on  de- 
veloping a  mapping  plan  for  the  U.S.  Great 
Lakes  region,  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  883a  nt.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  activities  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1989. 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  715b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Admiral.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Commandant,  transmitting 
the  U.S,  Coast  Guard's  study  of  safety  prob- 
lems on  fishing  industry  vessels,  pursuant  to 
46  U.S.C.  4502  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  En- 
dangered Species  Protection  Program  as  it 
relates  to  pesticide  regulatory  activities:  to 
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the   Committee  on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  the  effects  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1984.  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C. 
1717(c)(2>:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Management  and  Direc 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Administration.  The 
White  House,  transmitting  the  aggregate 
report  for  personnel  employed  in  the  White 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House,  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Office  of  Policy  Development 
(domestic  policy  staff  >,  and  the  Oftice  of 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant 
to  3  U.S.C.  113  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  titled  OPMs  Classification  and 
Qualification  Systems— A  Renewed  Empha- 
sis. A  Changing  Perspective.  "  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1205(a»3):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2282.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  acti\iiie.s  report  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-12.  section  3iaMl )  1 103  Stat.  29>:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant 
to  42  U  S.C  3217.  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  nonpoint 
sources  of  water  pollution  reduction  activi- 
ties and  programs,  fiscal  year  1988.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100-4.  .section  316  ( 101 
Stat.  59);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  i Civil  Works >,  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Mill  Creek. 
TN.  together  with  other  pertinent  reports 
and  comments  H  Doc  No.  101-125):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  iCivil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  dated  February  7.  1989.  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creek.  CA. 
together  with  other  pertinent  reports  (H. 
Doc.  No  101  126);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Gold- 
water  Foundation,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
4711;  to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology 

2288  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Task  Force  on  Women.  Minorities,  and 
the  Handicapped  in  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, transmitting  a  final  report  entitled. 
Changing  .America:  The  New  Face  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering'  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  1989  annual  report  on 
the  performance  of  its  industrial  application 
centers  and  on  the  abilit.\  to  interact  with 
the  Nation's  small  business  community,  pur- 


suant to  15  U.S.C.  648(f);  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Women's  Business  Council,  U.S.  Busi- 
ness Administration,  transmitting  the  first 
activities  report  of  the  National  Women's 
Business  Council  activities,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S,C,  631  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  or- 
ganization's 68th  National  Convention,  in- 
cluding their  annual  audit  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  a-s  of  December  31.  1989, 
pursuant  to  36  U,S,C  90i;  44  U.S.C.  1332  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101-136);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  90th  national 
encampment  held  in  Des  Miones,  lA.  August 
23  31.  1988.  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  1332  <H. 
Doc.  No.  101  138);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet 
erans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2293.  A  communication  from  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  his  intention  to  add  Poland  to 
the  list  of  beneficiary  developing  countries 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer 
ences  [GSP],  pursuant  to  19  U  S.C.  2462(ai 
H.  Doc.  101-130);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
1989  interim  report  on  demonstration 
projects  with  respect  to  work  incentives  for 
disabled  OASOI  beneficiaries,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  1310  nt.;  to  the  Committpe  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  final  monthly  treasury 
statement  of  receipts  and  outlays  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  331(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce,  transmitting  the  first  report  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade 
Policy  and  Negotiations'  EC92  task  force  on 
its  review  and  recommendations  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  program  to  develop  a 
single  market  by  th^'  end  of  1992.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-418.  .section  1103(b)(3) 
(102  Stat.  1130);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  methods  of 
expediting  certification  of  workers  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-418.  section  1429;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
transmitting  the  1989  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  401(c)(2).  1395i(b)(2).  1395t(b)(2)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101-134);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  impact 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act  on  U.S.  industries  and  consumers,  pur- 
suant to  19  U.S.C.  2704;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Food  Aid,  transmitting  a  report  on  expand 
ing  export  markets  for  U.S.  agriculture  in 
eluding  higher  value  products,  pursuant  to  7 
U.S.C.  1736-1(0(9);  jointly,  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


2301.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  change  the 
statutory  authority  for  the  pay  level  of  the 
Director  of  the  U.S,  Mint  to  Executive  Level 
V;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
employment  and  training  programs  for  vet- 
erans during  program  year  1987  (July  1. 
1987  June  30.  1988)  and  fi.scal  year  1988 
(October  1,  1987-September  30,  1988),  pur- 
suant to  38  U.S.C.  2009(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Veterans'  Affairs 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  Commission, 
tran.smitting  the  first  report  on  the  need  for 
a  Federal  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility, pursuant  to  42  U.S,C.  10163;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Board's  letter  to 
the  OMB  appealing  the  fiscal  year  1991  al- 
lowance for  the  Board,  pursuant  to  49 
U,S.C.  app.  1903(bi(7);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  imports 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1989.  and  the 
appendix,  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 
from  countries  of  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
5092(b)(2);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2306.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
determination  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  lift  the  prohi- 
bition on  reinstatement  and  approval  of 
export  licenses  for  the  three  U.S. -built 
AUSSAT  and  AsiaSat  .satellites  for  launch 
on  Chinese-built  launch  vehicles,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-162.  section  610;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation's  financial  state- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2308.  .A,  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  describing 
the  current  condition  of  habitat  at  the 
Salton  Sea  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  CA. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100  675.  section  20g; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary in  interpreting  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  notification  of  ad- 
justments to  OCC's  compensation  for  the 
calendar  year  1990;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 


2311.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  SES  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-144;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Appropriations, 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  Department's  intent  to  trans- 
fer $20  million  for  Jordan  as  a  reprogram- 
ming  action,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
165.  section  9108;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Affairs, 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  certification  that  10  strategic 
minerals  currently  imported  from  South 
Africa  are  essential  for  the  economy  or  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  are  unavail- 
able from  reliable  and  secure  suppliers,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  5094(a);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; and  Ways  and  Means. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the  au 
thorized  pay  level  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  Executive  IV;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

2315.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  final 
report  of  the  Presidential  Economic  Delega- 
tion to  Poland  in  November  1989  (H.  Doc. 
No.  101-135);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture;  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  Education  and  Labor;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; Energy  and  Commerce;  and  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivere(i  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
/Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Nov. 
20.  1989.  the  following  reports  were  filed 
on  Dec.  15.  198 9 J 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2061.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1992:  with  amendments  (Rept.  101- 
393).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  development  of  a 
National  Global  Change  Research  Plan  to 
coordinate  oceanographic,  atmospheric,  ter- 
restrial, and  polar  research  programs:  to 
direct  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  advise  the  President  on  policies 
relating  to  global  change:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Report  394,  Pt, 
1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
/Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  84  the  following  report 
was  filed  on  Jan.  12.  1990/ 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California;  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
No  Place  To  Call  Home;  Discarded  Children 
in  America  (Rept.  101-395).  Referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoRTON.   Mr.   Synar.   Mr.   Waxman. 
Mr.    Neal    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.    Mr.    WoLPE.    Mr.    Shays.    Mr. 
Smith   of   Vermont.   Mr.   Boehlert. 
Mr.     Courter.     Mr.     Pursell.     Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Bevild; 
H.R.  3847.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  Mr. 
Hubbard.   Mr.   Vento.   Mr.   Kleczka. 
Mr.     Kanjorski.     Mr.     Flake.    Mr. 
Mfume.    Mr.    Hoagland.    Mr.    Roth. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA.  Mr  Penny,  and  Mr.  Roe); 
H.R.  3848.  A  bill  to  require  the  appropri- 
ate   Federal    depository    institution    regula- 
tory agency  to  revoke  the  charter  of  any 
Federal    depository     institution     which     is 
found   guilty   of   a  crime   involving   money 
laundering  or  monetary  transaction  report 
offenses  and  to  require  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance    Corporation    and    the    National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board  to  ter 
minale  the  deposit  insurance  of  any  Stale 
depository  institution  which  is  found  guilty 
of  any  such  crime;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Frost.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Manton); 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  public  informa- 
tion functions  of  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Martinez.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

and  Mr.  Perkins); 

H.R.  3850.  A  bill  to  assure  a  fair  chance 

for  a  good  education  for  all  children;  to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BRENNAN   (for  himself.   Mr 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly,  Mr,   Owens  of  New  York,   Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr      Foglietta.     Mr.     Frank.     Mr 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Murphy); 
H.R.  3851.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department   of  Health 
and   Human  Services   for  the   Low-Income 
Home         Energy         Assistance         Program 
[LIHEAPl   in  certain  States  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    September    30.    1990;    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
him.self.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Lewis   of 
California.      Mr.      Moorhead.      Mr. 
Campbell   of   California,   Mr.   Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  3852.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  carry  out  a  program  for  pur- 
poses of  accelerating  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  electric  vehicle  technolo- 
gy; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and    Commerce    and    Science.    Space,    and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  PUSTAMANTE; 
H.R.  3853.  A  bill  requiring  the  Office  of 
Science   and  Technology   Policy   to  coordi- 
nate and  evaluate  Federal   efforts  to  pro- 


mote and  assist  mathematics  and  science 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CHAPMAN; 
H.R.  3854.  A  bill  to  establish  and  evaluate 
four  military-style  boot  camp  prisons  within 
the  Federal  prison  system  as  a  4-year  dem- 
onstration program;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont.   Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    Frank, 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Machtley.     Mr.     Shays,     and     Mr. 
Kildee): 
H.R.   3855.   A  fcill   to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Coaservation  Act  to  provide  for 
the    establishment    of    regional    petroleum 
products  reserve,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  windfall  profits  derived  from  home 
heating  oil,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DORGAN   of   North   Dakota 

'for     himself.     Mr.      Durbin.     Mr. 

Penny.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Thomas 

A.      LUKEN.     Mr.      Fauntroy.     Mr. 

Borski.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo); 

H.R.  3857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  repeal  the   1990 

scheduled  increase  m  Social  Security  taxes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ACKERMAN); 

H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
income  of  a  child  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
child's  educational  expenses  shall  be  taxed 
at  the  child's  rates  and  not  the  parent's 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,   Mr    Buechner,    Mrs,   Collins, 
Mr.   Donnelly.   Mr.   Gephardt.   Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr    Hamilton,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr,  Nagle, 
and  Mr.  Tauke). 
H.R.  3859.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
the  Washington  Center  for  Internships  and 
Academic  Seminars:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York): 
H.R.  3860.  A  bill  to  assist  schools  in  im- 
proving student  performance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  3861.  A  bill  to  prohibit  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  exploration,  and  development  off- 
shore North  Carolina  until  adequate  physi- 
cal oceanographic.  ecological,  and  socioeco- 
nom.ic  information  is  available  to  enable  in- 
formed decisionmaking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  3862.  A  bill  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  the  products  of  Czecho- 
slovakia for  5  years,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     KOSTMAYER    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.    Mr.    Pease,    Mr,    Towns,    Mr, 
McDade,  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta.   Mr    Walgren.   Mr.    Lewis   of 
Georgia.   Mr.   Yatron,  Mr.   Markey, 
and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas): 
H.R.  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  provide  for  the  study 
and  designation  of  the  Underground  Histor- 
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ic  Trail:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR 
H.R.  3864.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Secunt.v  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  annual  screening  mammography 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program: 
jointly,  to  the  Commiitees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thom.^s  a.  Luken  i: 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  1990 
scheduled  increase  in  Social  Security  taxes 
and  to  reduce  such  ta.xes  in  1991:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vento): 
H.R.   3866.   A  bill  to  modify  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  locatable  minerals  on 
public   domain   lands,   consistent    with    the 
principles  of  self-initiation  of  mining  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  3867.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  provide  interpretation  and  visitor  edu- 
cation regarding  the  rich  cultural  heritage 
of   the   Chama   River   Gateway   Region   of 
northern  New  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  carry  out  a  4-year  test  program 
to  examine  the  implications  of  the  removal 
of  limitations  on  the  assignment  of  female 
members    of    the    Army    to    combat    and 
combat-support  positions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  i  for  himself.  Mr 
Akaka.     Mr.     Hall    of    Ohio.     Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr  Bateman,  and 
Mr.  Herger): 
H.R.  3869.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  inter- 
est shall  be  imposed  on  any  underpayment 
of  tax  resulting  from  the  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  the  amendment  denying  the  de- 
duction for  personal  exemptions  under  the 
alternative  minimum  tax.  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE; 
H.R.  3870  A  bill  making  .-supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department   of  Health 
and    Human   Services    for    the    Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  September  30.    1990:   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  3871    A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act   to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death  for  major  drug  traffickers:  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on     the    Judiciary    and 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  recent  in- 
creases in  Social  Security  taxes,  and  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  to  exclude 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  from  the  calculation  of 
Federal  deiicits  and  maximum  deficit 
amounts  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Montana  ;is  congressional 
study  lands  for  the  purpo.'-.f  of  protecting 
Indian  treaty  rights,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  rescind  all  funds  for  El 
Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1690:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  allocate  a  housing 
credit  dollar  amount  to  certain  buildings:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  maintain 
as  housing  affordable  to  low  -income  families 
or  persons  privately  owned  dwellings  that 
were  produced  for  such  purpose  with  Feder 
al  assistance:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont.   Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    Frank. 
Mrs.  Kenneli.v.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr 
Machtley.  Mr    Shays.  Mr.   Kildee. 
Mr    RiNALDo.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Petri  k 
H.J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  making  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
low-income  home  energy  assistance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont.   Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    Frank. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  to  require  a 
study  of  and  report  on  the  home  heating  oil 
crisis  during  the  winter  months  of  1989  and 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
merce. 

By    Mr.    GREEN    (for    him.self.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Burton 
of   Indiana.   Mr.   Wolpe.   Mr.   Engel. 
Mr      Gallecly.      Mr      Hyde.      Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Peichan.  Mr.  La- 
comarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELL!.  and  Mr.  Broomeieldj: 
H.J.    Res.    457.    Joint    resolution    calling 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  repeal  General 
Assembly  Resolution  3379:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GUARINI    'for    himself.    Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr,  Wolf,  Mrs. 
Bentij:y.  Mr.  Thomas  A,  Luken.  Mr. 
HtTTO.  Mr    McGrath.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son,  Mr.   Brown  of   California.  Mr. 
Rangel.    Mr     Miller    of   California. 
Mr.    Roe.    Mr    Ackerman.    and    Mr. 
Stokes): 
H.J.  Res,  458.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6  through  12.  1990.  as    Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals and  National  Pet  Week  ':  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  RICHARDSON: 
H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1990  as     Interna- 
tional Vistors  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  6.  1990,  and 
ending  on  May  12.  1990.  as  -National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week  ':  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Machtley): 
H.J.  Res.  461    Joint  resolution  conferring 
U.S.    citizenship    posthumously    upon    Ivan 
Dario  Perez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.J.  Res.  462   Joint  resolution  designating 
October  25.  1990.  as     National  Arab-Ameri- 
can Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  GEPHARDT: 
H,   Con.   Res.   242.   Concurrent   re.solution 
providing  for  a  joint  .session  of  Congress  to 


receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
slate  of  the  Union:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  compli 
ance  must  be  met  before  the  United  States 
agrees  to  donate  medical  equipment  to  such 
hostile  countries  as  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Italy  should  be  commended  for  its  assist- 
ance to  Jewish  emigrants  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.   Res.   302.  Resolution  providing   for  a 
committee  to  notify  the  President  of  the  as- 
sembly   of    the    Congress:    considered    and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.    Res.    303.    Resolution    to    inform    the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  had  as- 
sembled; considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  304.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
hour  of  meeting  of  the  House;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.  Res.  305.  Resolution  encouraging  Slate 
and  local  governments  to  deny  or  otherwise 
restrict  the  driving  privileges  of  minors  con- 
victed of  drug-related  offenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  proposals  to  privatize  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


fuels,    tax    incentives    to    reduce    obstacles 
posed    by    initial    capital    expenditures    for 
shifts  to  such  fuels:  jointly,  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows; 

303.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois, 
relative  to  apartments  in  Illinois  subsidized 
by  HUD;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

304.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  lo  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

305.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
lo  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2945  which  would 
prohibit  oil  and  gas  leases  in  certain  off- 
shore areas  near  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

306.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Slate  of  Michigan,  relative  to  awarding  Mr, 
George  Mantello  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Freedom:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

307.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  a  pro- 
posed American  Coal  Miners'  Memorial 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

308.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Slate  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the 
use  of  ethanol  as  an  alternative  fuel  in 
urban  buses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

309.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
phased  shifts  to  alternative  transportation 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr,  GOSS  introduced  a  bill  iHR,  3877 1 
for  the  relief  of  William  L,  Stuck.  Glenn 
Jenkins.  Charles  L.  Cavell.  Alto  C.  Bowdoin. 
Jr..  and  Nathan  J.  Schnurman:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr,  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Ballenger,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  DanneMeyer. 

H.R.  195:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  222:  Mr.  Visclosky 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Flipfo.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Schvette.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr,  Evans,  Mr,  Mav 
roules.  and  Mr,  Parris, 

H.R.  379;  Mr.  Engel  and  Mr.  Solarz, 

H.R,  539:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Skacgs.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr. 
Bates. 

H.R.  560:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Bilirakis, 

H.R.  614:  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  718:  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  726:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  787:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1010:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1043:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Stallings  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Spratt 

H.R.  1171:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker. 

H.R.  1200;  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  1205;  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Horton.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1239;  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1243;  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R.  1383;  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1400;  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Williams,  Ms.  Schneider, 
Mr,  Hoagland,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr,  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Derrick.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  1563;  Mr,  Ray, 


H,R.  1574:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  and  M"".  McNulty. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1725;  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Laughlin,  Mr.  Dorcan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr  Feighan.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Inhofe.  and 
Mr,  Wyden. 

H.R.  2166;  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  2270:  Mr,  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Towns. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2288:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Bar 
NARD.  and  Mr.  Dellums, 

H  R.  2418:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr 
Upton,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2596:  Mr.  Costello  and  Mr.  DeFazio 

H,R,  2665;  Mr,  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr,  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr, 
Horton.  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2690:  Mr,  Weiss, 

H,R,  2699  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coughlin.  and  Mr, 
Ford  of  Tennes,see, 

H.R.  2734:  Mr.  Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  2776:  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr  Carper.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr,  Engel.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr 
Akaka.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2797:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr,  Gallegly.  and 
Mr.  McGrath. 

H  R.  2876:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  2951:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr 
Berman.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr,  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Sikor 
SKI.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California. 

H.R.  2957:  Mr  Jontz. 

H.R.  3004:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. Mr.  Machtley.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R,  3051:  Mr,  Schiff.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  Mr,  RoE,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  3095;  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3162;  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  and  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. 

H.R.  3182;  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr,  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Grant,  Ms,  Slaughter  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3205:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  3208:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  3248:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3267:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  3280:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr,  Quillen. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Swift,  and 
Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3297:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken. 

H.R.  3315;  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  McEwen, 

H.R.  3336:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  3350:  Mr,  Pashayan.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Hastert.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3389;  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  3401:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Lent,  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3429:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  3466:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3475:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Payne 


of  New  Jensey.  Mr  Saxton,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr,  Ackerman,  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3489:  Mr,  Armey.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr  Courter.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Mr  ScHAEFER.  Mr,  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr  Jacobs.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  and  Mrs.  Saiki 

H.R,  3500:  Mr,  Bryant.  Mr.  Skagcs.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr  Glickman.  Mr  Smith  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  3511:  Mr  Fazio. 

H.R.  3520:  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
RiNALDo.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  3527.  Mr  Wise.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3533:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr,  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr,  Madican.  Mr.  Espy,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

H.R,  3539;  Mr,  Espy, 

H,R.  3541:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  3577:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  3587:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr,  Boucher.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  SntJM- 

WAY, 

H,R.  3591.  Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3595:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr  Cox,  Mr, 
Craig.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr,  Shays,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  3657:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr,  Douglas.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr,  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr,  Wyden.  and  Mrs.  UNSbELD. 

H.R.  3706;  Mr.  Browdeb  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. 

H.R.  3722;  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr  Poshard.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr,  Yates.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr, 
Traficant.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr, 
Boehlert.  Mr,  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3736;  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr  Traficant. 

H.R.  3766:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs,  Boxer.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr,  Fazio.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr  Grant.  Mr  Herger.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe. 
Mr  Kleczka.  Mr.  Levms  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  McEwen,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr,  Moody.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Payne  of  V'lrginia.  Mr.  Paxon.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  Ray.  Ms  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  3798:  Mr,  Herger.  Mr,  Livingston, 
and  Mr,  Fawell, 

H,R,  3805:  Mrs,  Morella,  Mr,  Bates,  Mr, 
Towns,  Mr,  Jacobs.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr  Davis.  Ms  RosLehtinen.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mrs,  Patterson.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R,  3806:  Mr,  Hamilton.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy, 

H,R.  3817;  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr  Bates.  Mr,  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Hutto.    Mr,    Mrazek     Mr,    LaFalce,    Mrs. 
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Boxer.  Mrs.  MoRELL,^.  Mr.  Bry.ant  Hcx-h- 
brueckner,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Berm.^n.  Mr 
Traficant,  and  Mr  Encel 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr  Moody.  Mr  Weiss.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Neal  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.J.  Res.  57;  Mr.  Anderson 

H.J.  Res.  226;  Mr   Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  398;  Mr  Crockett  Mr  Fogli 
ETTA.  Mr.  Price,  Mr  Ql'Illen.  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr.  CL.^RKE.  Mr  Grant.  M.s  Slauchteb  of 
New  York.  Mr  Frost,  and  Mr  Jones  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res  417;  Mr  Annunzio,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  427  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr 
Bevill.  Mr  Carr.  Mr.s  Collins.  Mr  Couch 
LIN.  Mr  Crockett.  Mr  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr.  Foe 
LIETTA.  Mr.  FI^ENZEL.  Mr,  FUSTER.  Mr,  Gekas. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr  Jontz,  Mr,  Kastenmeier, 
Mr,  Lancaster,  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr, 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr  McNulty, 
Mr  Manton,  Mr,  M.-.rkey  Mr  Miller  of 
California.  Mr  Moakley.  Mr,  Montgomery, 
Mr  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr  Natcher.  Mr 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Nelson  of  Flor 
Ida.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr 
Pallone.  Mr  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr,  Rich- 
ardson, Mr,  Roe.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  Wheat. 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  439  Mr,  Moakley,  Mr,  Fuster, 
Mr,  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr 
Roe,  Mr,  Horton,  Mr,  Annunzio,  Mr,  Ben 
nett,  Mr,  Thomas  A,  Luken,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr, 
Fazio,  Mr,  Erdreich,  Mr,  Payne  of  Nex 
Jersey,  Mr,  Beilenson,  Mr,  Murtha,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr,  Emerson,  Mr,  Fauntroy,  Mrs, 
Collins,  Mr  Gordon,  Mr,  Weiss,  Mr, 
Studds,  Mrs,  Bentley,  Mr  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mrs,  Boxer,  and  Mr.  McNulty 

H,J,  Res,  452;  Mrs  Boggs,  Mrs,  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr,  Bevill,  Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr 
Dyson.  Mr  Fauntroy.  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Neal  of  Ma.s.sachiisett.s. 
Mr  Annunzio  Mr  Lichtfoot.  Mr  Hatcher, 
Mr,  Wolf,  Mr,  Plippo,  Mr  Boucher,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr  Dicks.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Brown  of 


California.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Ma\roules. 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mrs,  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr  Huckaby.  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Neai  of  North  Caroli 
na. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Sakton.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr. 
Panetta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Costello.  Mr,  Towns,  Mr,  Pi:r 
SELL,  and  Mr,  Walsh, 

H,  Con,  Res,  149:  Mrs,  Bentley,  Mr, 
Bosco.  Mr,  Campbell  of  California.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr,  Sancmeister.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
Sta.ngeland.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  172;  Mr  Engel.  Mr  Fogli- 
etta.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  176;  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hastert,  and  Mr  Livingston. 

H.  Con.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr. 
Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  187:  Mr.  Fish. 

H  Con.  Res.  202;  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  L.agomarsino. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mrs.  Saiki  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.  Res.  121;  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H  Res.  297;  Mr,  Hunter.  Mr,  Hyde.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo.  Mr.  LiGHTFooT.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr, 
Marlenee,  Mr,  Packard.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Cleric's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

123.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York.  NY:  rela- 
tive to  an  override  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  bill  to  broaden  assistance  for  federally 


financed    abortions:    lo    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations. 

124  Also,  petition  of  Washington  State 
Association  of  Counties,  Olympia.  WA,  rela- 
tive to  military  expansion  on  local  govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

125.  Also,  petition  of  the  Secretary.  Board 
of  Trustees.  City  University  of  New  York. 
NY.  relative  to  drug  education:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

126.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Patti  C. 
Roemer.  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  relative  to  the 
National  Go\ernors  Association  State  liter- 
acy initiative:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

127.  Also  petition  of  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Trenton.  NJ,  relative  to  New  Jersey's 
global  climate  change  initiative:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

128.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, city  of  Buffalo.  NY.  relative  to  an  end  to 
United  States  aid  to  the  Government  of  EI 
Salvador:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

129.  Also,  petition  of  Lisa  Lively,  et  al. 
Hood  River.  OR.  relative  to  an  investigation 
concerning  all  Americans  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  Washington  State 
Association  of  Counties.  Olympia.  WA.  rela- 
tive to  offshore  oil  e.xploration  and  develop- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

131.  Also,  petition  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

132.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  NY,  relative  to  banning 
the  sale  and  possession  of  weapons  common- 
ly known  as  assault  weapon.s:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

133.  Also,  petition  of  Washington  State 
Association  of  Counties,  relative  to  offshore 
oil  exploration  and  development:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

134.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  treasurer 
and  chairperson.  State  bond  commission. 
Baton  Rouge.  LA.  relative  to  the  private  ac- 
tivity bond  allocation  for  Louisiana  and 
other  similarly  situated  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  let  us  re- 
member one  of  our  doormen  who  i.s  in 
a  coma  now,  very  ill.  Bill  Dietrich, 

'  '  *  ye  have  not  passed  this  way 
heretofore. —Joshua.  3:4. 

Almighty  God.  Lord  of  history,  these 
words  from  Joshua  speak  to  leadership 
at  this  incredible  moment  in  history. 
Millions  of  oppressed  peoples  demon- 
strating for  freedom  as  governments 
crumble.  The  2d  session  of  the  101st 
Congress  begins  a  new  year,  a  new 
decade,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  cen- 
tury and  a  new  millenium.  We  "have 
not  passed  this  way  before.  "  Godless 
governments  have  collapsed.  Those 
they  oppressed  now  seek  the  freedom 
we  have  enjoyed  for  200  years.  In  light 
of  this  total  bankruptcy  of  atheism  as 
government  policy,  help  the  Senators 
and  all  leadership  to  take  God  serious- 
ly and  to  recover  the  theological  con- 
victions and  the  spiritual  commit- 
ments of  our  Founding  Fathers  which 
guided  them  in  their  struggle  to  bring 
to  birth  this  great  Nation. 

In  His  name  who  is  truth,  justice. 
and  righteousness  incarnate.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  LEADERS'  TIME 
AND  ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  extended  for  15 
minutes  each,  and  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:15  for  the  two- 
party  luncheon  conferences. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  there 
be  any  time,  I  ask  the  majority  leader, 
for  statements  by  other  Senators  in 
morning  business  this  morning? 


Mr,  MITCHELL,  I  intend  lo  com- 
plete my  request  which  will  provide 
time  for  morning  business  of  Senators 
immediately  following  the  party  cau- 
cuses, yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  5  minutes  this  morning  before 
the  party  caucuses? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  an  opening 
statement  and  Senator  Dole  and  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  and  agreed 
that  we  would  have  equal  time,  and 
then  we  would  have  the  caucuses. 
Thereafter  there  would  be  a  period  for 
approximately  an  hour  for  morning 
business  in  which  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  speak  may  do  so.  That 
is  the  schedule  that  we  have  discussed 
previously  and  agreed  upon, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  had  not  heard 
that.  If  that  is  the  wish  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  I  shall  make  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  it  convenient  for 
the  Senator  to  be  here  for  sometime 
between  2  and  2:30?  We  will  ask  that 
he  be  recognized  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No.  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  pursue  on  that  basis,  I 
will  be  present  and  seek  my  turn  in 
the  regular  course, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  mean  lo  inconvenience 
him  in  any  way. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thought  there 
would  be  morning  business  as  I  under- 
stood the  schedule.  I  was  not  apprised 
of  arrangements  worked  out.  Since 
that  is  the  way  the  leaders  wish  lo 
proceed.  I  will  accommodate  my  sched- 
ule with  the  majority  leader's  wishes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  amend  that  request  by 
saying  that  if  my  remarks,  which  I  am 
about  to  make  in  a  moment  regarding 
the  upcoming  session,  exceed  15  min- 
utes the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  be  given  a  time  equal  to  what- 
ever time  I  use  in  that  regard.  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  two  party  conferences,  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
which  will  be  the  live  quorum  that 
commences  each  session  of  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  that  following 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum  and 
the  passage  of  two  resolutions  notify- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  is  assembled  and  is  ready  to 
transact    business,    that    there    be    a 


period  for  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  3:30  p,m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  lempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness at  3:30  p.m..  I  will  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  item  No.  427.  that 
is  S.  1630.  the  clean  air  legislation. 


THE  SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
begin  this  session  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  is  critical  legislation.  It  has 
been  over  12  years  since  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  last  debated  in  the  Senate. 
Since  then,  our  population  has  grown, 
automobile  use  increased,  and  the 
economy  expanded,  with  the  accompa- 
nying increases  in  production  facili- 
ties, energy  use.  congestion,  and  inevi- 
tably, pollution. 

The.se  factors  have  overwhelmed  our 
efforts  to  improve  air  quality  in  the 
places  where  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans live  and  work. 

Today,  more  than  half  the  American 
people  are  forced  to  breathe  air  that 
does  not  meet  national  health  stand- 
ards. 

This  will  be  a  substantive  debate 
and.  on  some  issues,  a  controversial 
one.  Air  quality  issues  vary  by  region. 
Some  regions  are  at  significantly 
greater  risk  from  the  effects  of  acid 
rain;  some  rural  areas  do  not  suffer  as 
much  from  ozone  as  cities;  congested 
urban  areas  are  seeing  a  further  degra- 
dation in  air  quality. 

I  welcome  the  President's  strong  call 
for  action  on  a  Clean  Air  Act.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  It  is  my  intention 
that  the  Senate  give  him  a  strong 
Clean  Air  Act. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  this  issue. 
One  overrides  all  others.  We  must  pro- 
tect the  health  of  Americans. 

We  will,  as  we  should,  debate  the 
costs  of  this  bill.  In  that  regard.  I  em- 
phasize two  points. 

First,  if  measured  solely  in  dollars 
and  cents,  this  bill  should  pass  because 
the  cost  of  inaction  is  higher  than  the 
cost  of  action. 

It  costs  the  United  States  more  in 
health  care  and  lost  productivity  than 
it  would  to  clean  up  air  pollution.  This 
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bill    will    save    the    American    people 
money. 

Second,  the  bill  ought  not  be  meas 
ured  solely  in  dollars  and  cents.  That 
would  e.\clude  consideration  of  the 
most  important  of  our  values— human 
values. 

The  evidence  is  clear,  compelling 
and  undisputed  that  air  pollution 
causes  thousands  of  premature  deaths 
and  millions  of  illnesses  each  year.  Es- 
pecially vulnerable  are  children. 

I  ask  each  Senator,  what  is  the 
dollar  value  of  a  human  life?  What  is 
the  dollar  value  of  a  child's  health:* 
Your  child's  health':'  Obviously,  these 
are  unanswerable  questions.  But  just 
because  we  can't  put  a  dollar  value  on 
a  child's  health  doesn't  mean  we 
should  exclude  the  health  of  Ameri- 
can children  from  this  debate.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  and  should  be  central  to 
this  debate. 

We  should  get  in  perspective  and 
keep  in  perspective  the  fact  that  we 
are  considering  a  health  bill.  Its  pur- 
pose is  basic:  To  make  the  air  we  must 
all  breathe  fit  for  human  lungs. 

Beyond  the  Clean  Air  Act,  this  2d 
session  of  the  101st  Congress  will  be 
busy.  We  have  unfinished  business 
from  the  first  session  to  complete,  im- 
portant reauthorizations  to  write,  a 
dramatically  different  world  against 
which  to  weigh  our  Nation's  security 
needs  and  priorities,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quired budget  and  appropriations 
me£isures  for  1991. 

I  hope  conferees  on  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  first  session,  drug 
treatment  legislation  and  oilspill  liabil- 
ity, will  act  promptly.  These  are  im- 
portant matters  we  should  be  able  to 
finish  swiftly. 

Tomorrow,  the  House  will  override 
the  President's  veto  of  legislation  ex- 
tending the  visa  protections  of  Chi- 
nese students  and  exchange  scholars. 
It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
move  promptly  to  that  proposal. 

I  regret  the  President's  veto  of  this 
bill.  His  claim  that  he  is  doing  as  much 
through  a  Presidential  memorandum 
of  disapproval  as  the  bill  would  do 
through  the  law  is  unpersuasive. 

The  President's  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval is  only  an  administrative 
action.  It  provides  no  statutory  legal 
protection  for  the  Chinese  students.  It 
can  be  revoked  by  the  President  or  the 
Attorney  General  at  their  discretion. 

This  administrative  action  could  also 
be  challenged  because  immigration 
law  does  not.  in  general,  permit  aliens 
to  adjust  their  status  if  they  apply  to 
do  so  while  they  are  technically  in  ille- 
gal status.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  administration  has  the 
authority  to  grant  such  a  generalized 
waiver  of  a  congressionally  mandated 
stipulation.  The  best  way  to  answer 
that  question  and  to  resolve  all  doubt 
is  to  do  what  Congress  did  last  year: 
Change  the  law. 


That  is  why  we  must  now  override 
the  veto. 

Equally  important,  the  veto  sends 
exactly  the  wrong  signal. 

The  President  says  he  does  not  want 
to  isolate  the  Government  of  China. 
Neither  do  I. 

But  to  the  extent  that  it  is  isolated, 
the  Government  of  China  isolated 
itself.  It  isolated  itself  from  its  own 
people  and  from  the  community  of  na- 
tions by  murdering  its  own  citizens,  by 
denying  to  those  citizens  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights.  Our  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  and  well-founded 
fears  of  the  Chinese  students  in  our 
country  was  not  taken  to  isolate 
anyone:  It  was  an  appropriate  Ameri- 
can response  to  the  victims  of  murder 
by  government. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  repeat 
their  unanimous  approval  of  the  bill 
last  year  with  an  equally  strong  vote 
to  override  the  veto.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
crime  legislation  on  or  about  February 
7.  as  provided  in  the  agreement  we 
reached  last  year. 

Senator  Biden.  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  proposed  a 
vehicle  which  incorporates  the  three 
uncompleted  items  of  the  Bush 
agenda— another  Federal  death  penal- 
ty, habeus  corpus  reform,  and  exclu- 
sionary rule  changes— along  with  some 
miportant  additional  elements  to  curb 
drug  money-laundering,  the  DeConcini 
assault  weapons  bill,  language  to  curb 
the  export  of  assault  weapons  to  drug 
dealers  in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional funding  for  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  other  matters. 

I  know  other  Senators  have  propos- 
als in  this  field  as  well. 

The  most  effective  direct  assistance 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  curbing 
violent  crime  is  additional  resources 
for  law  enforcement,  prosecution,  and 
detention.  We  made  a  good  start  on  fi- 
nancing that  assistance  last  year.  I 
hope  the  President's  budget  for  1991 
builds  on  that  beginning. 

Following  pa.ssage  of  clean  air  legis- 
lation, we  will  consider  national  serv- 
ice legislation. 

The  national  service  concept  seeks 
to  reinstate  at  a  national  level  the 
sense  of  community,  participation,  and 
self-help  that  are  all  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

National  service  will  give  our  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
energy  and  ideals  to  help  the  larger  so- 
ciety. It  can  give  an  alternative  to  that 
half  of  our  young  people  who  do  not 
go  to  college.  It  will  give  them  a  way 
to  make  a  contribution  and,  at  the 
same  time,  earn  a  stake  in  their  own 
education  or  their  first  home. 

For  the  many  young  people  who 
know  that  their  desire  to  attend  col- 
lege poses  an  enormous  financial  sacri- 
fice to  their  parents,  national  service 


can  be  a  way  to  help  themselves,  by 
earning  their  tuition  costs  in  advance 
of  school,  rather  than  graduating  with 
an  enormous  debt  load. 

Most  important,  national  service  will 
show  young  people  in  very  direct  and 
practical  terms  that  their  efforts,  their 
talents  and  their  ideals  are  valued  by 
their  society  and  needed  by  many  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  bill  we  will  debate  includes  a 
voluntary  service  component,  a  conser- 
vation component,  and  a  pilot  program 
for  the  core  idea  of  national  service  in 
exchange  for  education  or  home  own- 
ership credits. 

It  is  my  intention  also  to  move 
promptly  to  address  the  Nation's  key 
education  needs. 

Our  higher  education  system  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  But 
half  our  students  do  not  go  on  to 
higher  education.  The  education  crisis 
is  not  at  the  college  level;  it  is  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
where  the  basic  foundations  of  liter- 
acy, mathematical  skills,  and  learning 
skills  are  established. 

We  will  debate  the  Educational  Ex- 
cellence Act,  which  contains  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  give  awards  to 
schools  and  teachers  for  excellence, 
encourage  innovative  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  reduce  student  loan  defaults. 

I  also  want  to  consider  the  National 
Literacy  Act,  which  is  designed  to 
eliminate  illiteracy  in  this  Nation  by 
the  year  2000.  No  single  action  is  more 
critical  to  our  future  economic  securi- 
ty. By  the  end  of  the  century,  ade- 
quate literacy  will  be  an  essential  pre- 
condition to  living  in  our  society. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  jobs  available 
then  will  be  adequately  performed  by 
high  school  graduates.  Most  jobs  will 
need  higher  skills.  But  80  percent  of 
new  job  seekers  at  that  time  will  be 
minorities,  immigrants,  and  women.  If 
we  have  not  substantially  improved 
our  literacy  levels  by  that  time,  we 
risk  seeing  those  jobs  exported  over- 
seas. 

For  the  last  decade,  we  have  read  re- 
ports and  analyses  of  the  shortcom- 
ings in  basic  educational  achievement 
in  our  country.  It  is  time  to  act  on 
what  we  know,  both  as  to  shortcom- 
ings and  the  best  way  to  correct  them. 

We  know  that  a  third  of  our  math 
and  science  teachers  today  are  un- 
qualified to  teach  in  those  subjects;  we 
know  we  face  a  shortfall  of  teachers  in 
the  next  decade  that  could  reach  2 
million,  we  know  American  children 
score  consistently  lower  on  math  and 
science  tests  than  children  from  Asian 
and  European  countries.  We  know 
reading  and  writing  skills  need  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

We  also  know  that  early  interven- 
tion and  focused  resources  help.  We 
know  that  extra  help  to  the  disadvan- 
taged in  elementary  schools  raises  edu- 
cational  achievement   levels    in    high 


schools;  we  know  Head  Start  and 
other  enrichment  programs  bring 
gains  that  continue  through  a  child's 
school  life. 

This  year,  it  is  time  to  put  what  we 
know  is  needed  together  with  what  we 
know  will  make  a  difference,  and  get 
our  school  system  back  on  track.  After 
a  decade  of  reports  and  rhetoric, 
Americans  expect  action  and  I  think 
we  should  provide  it. 

Americans  also  expect  action  on 
child  care  legislation.  I  hope  the  dif- 
ferences there  can  be  worked  out 
shortly  so  that  a  final  form  of  this  bill 
can  be  voted  upon  and  sent  to  the 
President.  Working  parents  need  af- 
fordable care  for  their  children  but 
they  also  want  quality  care.  The  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  bill  to  ensure  both. 

Those  immediate  concerns— clean 
air,  national  service,  crime  legislation, 
and  education  reform  measures— are  a 
good  start  for  our  work  this  year.  But 
they  do  not  exhaust  our  agenda. 

One  issue  of  particular  importance 
to  all  of  us  is  campaign  finance 
reform. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  do  not  reform 
the  manner  in  which  election  cam- 
paigns are  financed,  we  will  forfeit  the 
trust  of  the  American  people.  The 
enormous  costs  of  campaigning  are 
making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
any  other  than  the  very  wealthy  to 
contemplate  serving  in  the  Congress. 
The  demands  of  election  campaigns 
force  far  too  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  fundraising  activities. 

The  appearance  is  one  that  under- 
mines confidence  in  Congress.  The  re- 
ality is  one  that  distorts  Congress' 
ability  to  function. 

Campaign  finance  reform  is  a  goal  I 
have  pursued  for  8  years.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  it,  and  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  will  finally  see  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  effective  action. 


the  winter  months.  On  behalf  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  wish  Max 
and  Sylvia  a  most  happy  and  healthy 
retirement.  He  will  be  missed. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  his  successor,  Larry  Jane- 
zich,  the  very  best  wishes  in  his  new 
role.  I  know  he  is  up  to  the  task. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MAX 
BARBER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  recent  retirement  of 
Max  Barber,  who  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Senate  Radio-T'V  Gal- 
lery. 

Max  has  been  a  familiar  face  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  for  38  years.  During  those 
years,  Max  worked  as  an  elevator  oper- 
tor,  served  on  the  Capitol  Police 
Force,  and  most  recently  was  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Senate  Radio-TV 
Gallery,  where  for  17  years  he  assisted 
our  friends  in  the  broadcast  media. 

Max  was  privileged  to  witness  many 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Congress.  I  was  privileged  to  have  his 
support  and  assistance  during  my  first 
year  as  majority  leader. 

Shortly  before  the  holidays.  Max  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  I  understand 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Sylvia,  are  now- 
enjoying  the  sunny  skies  of  Florida  for 


AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  DIVIDEND: 
CAPITALIZING  ON  NEW  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  INTERNATION- 
AL ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
given  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Global  Forum  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development  for  Survival  in 
Moscow.  His  remarks  focus  on  the  cat- 
astrophic threats  to  the  world's  envi- 
ronment—including global  climate 
change,  ozone  depletion  and  a  host  of 
problems  that  require  international 
cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  important 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Not  only  does  it  deal  with  one 
of  the  most  significant  problems  of 
our  times,  it  does  so  with  eloquence 
and  clarity.  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
take  the  time  to  review  Senator  Pell's 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

An  Environmental  Dividend:  Capitalizing 
ON  New  Opportunities  for  International 
Action 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Global 
Forum  on  Environment,  and  Development. 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R..  January  17.  1990) 
We  are  gathered  here  at  an  extraordinary 
time  in  human  history.  In  a  matter  of 
months  a  series  of  popular  movements  have 
transformed  Europe.  The  Iron  Curtain  has 
ceased  to  be  a  barrier  between  East  and 
West.  A  democratically  elected  government 
has  taken  power  in  Poland,  and  in  the  next 
few  months  free  elections  will  be  held  in 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  and  Romania.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  well  along  on  a  path  to  free- 
dom, openness  and  democratic  renewal. 

With  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  and  West  will  begin 
to  share  common  values  of  a  belief  in  indi- 
vidual rights  and  democratic  institutions. 
The  wave  of  democracy  is  also  spreading  to 
the  developing  world.  With  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  Chile,  every  government  in  South 
America  will  be  a  democracy.  Elsewhere  in 
the  just  concluded  decade,  dictatorships  in 
the  Philippines  and  Pakistan  have  disap- 
peared and  India's  recent  elections,  the  larg- 
est exercise  of  popular  choice  in  human  his- 
tory, reminds  us  of  the  appeal  of  democracy 
to  even  the  worlds  poorest  people.  Of 
course,  there  are  setbacks,  as  last  June's 
events  in  Tiananmen  Square  remind  us.  and 
democracy  can  be  fragile  as  witnessed  by 
recent   events   in   Manila.    Of   the    overall 


trend,  however,  we  can  be  optimistic:  democ- 
racy is  indeed  on  the  march. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  modern  histo- 
ry has  never  known  a  war  between  demo- 
cratic states.  And.  indeed,  the  spread  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  across  Europe  has  re- 
sulted in  a  dramatic  reduction  of  tensions. 
In  1981.  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists 
advanced  the  clock  of  global  survival  to 
three  minutes  before  the  midnight  of  nucle- 
ar Armageddon.  Today  with  a  treaty  on  In- 
termediate Nuclear  Forces  in  place  and 
agreements  for  drastic  reductions  in  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces  in  the  offing,  we 
can  see  the  hands  of  that  clock  being  set 
further  back. 

We  in  the  United  States  consider  the  Eu- 
ropean democracies  to  be  our  friends  and 
allies.  Looking  ahead  we  might  ask  whether 
democratic  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  might  also  be  our  friends 
and  allies,  and  if  so.  for  what  threat  do  we 
need  anything  comparable  to  our  existing 
level  of  armaments? 

A  more  peaceful  world  does  not  translate 
into  a  problem-free  world.  Indeed,  as  the 
threat  of  nuclear  incineration  recedes,  we 
can  see  more  clearly  the  danger  posed  by 
environmental  degradation  and  global  cli- 
mate change.  As  nuclear  winter  would  sud- 
denly alter  mans  climate  and  prospects  for 
survival,  so  might  global  warming  albeit 
more  gradually.  If  we  do  nothing  we  may  be 
trading  the  risk  of  a  flash  fry  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  slow  roasting.  In  the  end.  howev- 
er, the  results  can  be  comparably  cata- 
strophic. 

If  a  deteriorating  environment  is  compara- 
ble in  consequence,  if  not  immediacy,  to 
global  war.  then  logically  it  requires  a  com- 
parable response  Put  simply,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  come  forward  with  the  re- 
sources to  protect  our  environment.  Today 
my  country  spends  $295.6  billion  on  defense 
and  $5.6  billion  at  the  federal  level,  or  about 
one-fifteenth  as  much,  on  protecting  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  these 
proportions  to  be  reversed,  but  they  must  be 
changed. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  already  lead- 
ing to  cuts  in  military  spending.  This  trend 
should  be  accelerated  as  we  conclude  agree- 
ments to  reduce  strategic  and  conventional 
arms.  These  will  save  substantial  money  for 
both  the  countries  of  NATO  and  those 
linked  to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  have  suc- 
cessfulU-  met  the  challenge  of  the  Cold  War. 
The  question  now  is  how  will  we  meet  the 
challenge  of  peace? 

Here  u  would  suggest  that  a  meaningful 
percentage,  perhaps  15  percent,  of  our  pro- 
spective pKace  dividend  be  dedicated  to  the 
environmeri^  And  I  would  propose  that  the 
upcoming  3^reements  on  strategic  and  con- 
vent lonSTTorces  explicitly  earmark  15  per- 
cent oJ  the  resultant  savings  for  additional 
environmental  protection  to  be  expended 
either  within  the  country  where  the  savings 
areimade  or  internationally. 

Ubder  the  domestic  law  of  the  United 
Slates  such  funds  would  have  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  am  sure  the  same  would  be  true  for 
other  countries  thai  would  participate  in 
such  an  agreement.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  an  environmental  peace  dividend  in  an 
arms  control  treaty  will  create  an  obligation 
and  a  goal  for  both  West  and  East.  It  would 
also  set  an  important  precedent  for  future 
East-West  agreements,  one  where  we  agree 
not  only  on  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
mutual  destruction  but  also  on  major  meas- 
ures of  mutual  cooperation 
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I  would  further  propose  thai  we  direct  the 
earmarked  environmental  expenditure 
largely  to  those  problems  which  are  interna 
tional  or  global  in  nature.  In  Europe  this 
would  mean  spending  to  clean  up  shared 
rivers,  to  prevent  air  pollution  which  in 
Europe  has  no  boundaries,  and  to  neutralize 
acid  rain  which  is  destroying  the  forests, 
lakes,  and  monuments  of  Europe. 

It  is  no  secret  that  \\\f  countries  of  East 
ern  Europe  have  lagged  far  behind  Western 
Europe  in  utilizing  pollution  control  tech 
nologies  in  their  manufacturing  and  power 
generation  processes.  Partly  this  results 
from  antiquated  plants,  partly  from  eco- 
nomic distress  that  nece.ssitates  use  of  pol- 
luting technologies  and  fuels,  such  as  high 
sulfur  coal,  and  partly  it  is  the  product  of  a 
political  system  in  *hich  the  ruling  elite 
was  not  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
population.  Whatever  the  reason,  however, 
the  victims  of  East  European  pollution  live 
in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  wings  of 
the  common  European  home  Both  wings 
will  benefit  from  cleaning  up  the  environ 
ment.  However,  it  follows  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  European  generated  component 
of  my  proposed  environmental  peace  divi- 
dend should  be  channeled  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  our  people  will  undoubtedly  expect 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  peace  dividend 
be  spent  in  a  manner  that  visibly  benefits 
our  own  people.  Thus,  most  of  our  two  coun- 
tries' new  environmental  expenditure 
should  occur  on  our  North  American  conti- 
nent. This  expenditure  ■;hould  nonetheless 
be  made  in  a  way  that  benefits  the  global 
environment.  North  Americans  are  both  in 
the  aggregate  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  the 
biggest  producers  of  the  greenhouse  gases, 
and  in  particular  of  carbon  dioxide  Logical- 
ly, the  effort  to  begin  to  control  global 
warming  must  start  in  North  America. 
Under  my  proposed  scheme  I  would  recom 
mend  that  a  great  part  of  our  environmen- 
tal dividend  be  used  to  develop  energy  con- 
servation technologies  as  well  as  alterna- 
tives to  fossil  fuels.  As  a  bonus,  this  effort 
will  help  ameliorate  th^'  problem  of  acid 
rain,  which  has  become  a  major  bilateral 
issue  in  U.S. -Canada  relations  and  has  in- 
flicted damage  on  my  home  region  of  New 
England. 

At  this  time  I  cannot  state  the  amount  of 
new  environmental  expenditure  to  be  gener- 
ated by  my  proposal.  However,  some  project 
that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  might  lead  to 
a  50  percent  reduction  in  U.S.  defense 
spending  by  the  end  of  this  century.  If  15 
percent  of  this  saving  went  to  the  environ- 
mental peace  dividend,  the  annual  new  envi- 
ronmental expenditure  in  the  United  States 
would  equal  $22  billion,  or  four  times  our 
present  federal  effort.  Comparable  sums 
should  be  generated  by  reductions  in  Euro- 
pean and  Soviet  defense  expenditure.  With 
this  level  of  resource  commitment  we  might 
truly  begin  to  have  an  impact  on  the  mam- 
moth environmental  problems  facing  us. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  how  the  peace  divi- 
dend generated  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
might  be  used  to  enhance  the  environment 
of  the  Cold  Warring  nations,  that  is,  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  We  live  in  a 
single  global  community.  The  Spring  clean- 
ing made  possible  by  the  thaw  in  the  Cold 
War  will  benefit  not  only  our  house  but  also 
our  global  community.  However,  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  an  environmental  deterio- 
ration in  that  part  of  the  world  which  is  nei- 
ther East  nor  West,  that  is,  the  Third 
World,  the  developing  world  which  is  home 
to  70  percent  of  the  world's  population. 


On  an  environmental  level,  we  will  accom- 
plish little  if  the  savings  in  greenhouse 
gases  made  by  conservation  and  new  tech- 
nology use  in  the  developed  countries  are 
offset  by  the  ecologically  unsound  industri- 
alization of  the  developing  world  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  tropical  forests  which  are 
quite  literally  the  lungs  of  our  planet. 
Worse,  environmental  degradation  in  the 
third  world  is  the  product  of.  the  compan- 
ion of.  and  the  cause  of  increased  poverty 
and  human  misery.  This  misery  can  only 
breed  popular  anger  and  governmental  in 
stability.  It  could  harm  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization in  the  third  world  and  lead  to 
the  emergence  of  aggressive  regimes.  It 
would  be  truly  tragic  if  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  were  followed  by  new  wars  In  the  devel- 
oping world  or  growing  conflict  along  north- 
south,  rich-poor  lines. 

Given  the  consequences,  our  response  to 
environmental  deterioration  in  the  third 
world  is  woefully  inadequate.  Until  recently, 
the  principal  development  banks  and  major 
donors  did  not  include  the  environment  as 
priority  in  the  development  process.  Indeed, 
many  donor-financed  projects  went  forward 
without  regard  to  the  environmental  conse- 
quences with  sometimes  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

It  was  only  in  1972  that  the  international 
community  established  an  organization  spe- 
cifically concerned  with  the  global  environ- 
ment. That  organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program,  remains  stun- 
ningly underfunded.  In  1989  the  UNEP 
budget  was  a  mere  $30  million,  not  even  one 
percent  of  U.S.  environmental  expenditure 
at  the  federal  level.  In  its  17  years  UNEP 
has  had  an  extraordinary  catalytic  role  in 
developing  international  env  ironmental  law, 
in  assisting  developing  countries  build  envi- 
ronmental institution.'^,  and  in  enhancing  an 
awareness  of  the  close  link  between  the  en- 
vironment and  development.  Among 
UNEP's  recent  achievements  is  the  Montre- 
al Protocol  on  the  ozone  layer,  the  major 
international  environmental  agreement  of 
the  decade  and  the  first  serious  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  global  warming  problem.  This 
alone  would,  in  my  view,  justify  the  paltry 
sums  our  world  community  has  expended  on 
UNEP, 

1  believe  we  should  in  this  decade  resolve 
to  support  a  rapid  increase  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  UNEP  activities.  I  would  urge  a 
tenfold  expansion  in  the  UNEP  budget  over 
the  next  three  years.  This,  of  course,  will  re- 
quire leadership  from  the  parliamentarians 
amongst  us  to  increase  our  own  countries' 
contributions.  However,  even  at  the  $300 
million  level.  UNEP  would  still  be  a  modest 
sized  U.N,  agency,  and  the  overall  effort 
would  be  still  small  as  compared  to  the  envi- 
ronmental needs  of  the  developing  world  or 
the  scale  of  the  global  environmental  prob- 
lem. 

As  you  will  have  noticed  my  remarks  have 
focused  heavily  on  the  issue  of  resources. 
After  a  decade  of  borrowing  and  spending,  it 
has  become  fashionable  in  the  United 
States  to  talk  of  actions  that  do  not  cost 
money.  Given  the  economic  crisis  of  the 
East,  they  too  may  be  sub.iect  to  the  same 
tendency.  And  there  is.  of  course,  much  that 
can  be  done  to  protect  the  environment 
without  costing  a  lot  of  money.  However,  we 
cannot  seriously  address  our  environmental 
crisis  unless  we  are  also  prepared  to  address 
the  need  for  major  new  resources.  Hence 
the  importance  I  have  given  to  means  for 
finding  such  resources. 

As  a  planet  we  face  a  threat  to  our  surviv- 
al comparable  to  the  threat  a  foreign  enemy 


can  pose  to  national  survival.  New  ideas  and 
cost-free  measures  have  their  place.  There 
IS.  however,  no  substitute  for  cold,  hard 
rash.  Fortunately,  the  prospective  peace 
dividend  provides  a  source  for  such  cash. 

This  said.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  word  on 
behalf  of  several  relatively  low  cost  environ- 
mental initiatives  with  which  I  personally 
have  long  been  associated.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  persuaded  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  endorse  resolutions  containing 
draft  treaty  language.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  two  of  these  efforts  were,  in  fact,  con- 
verted from  Senate  resolution  into  an  actual 
treaty  now  in  force.  These  are  a  treaty  ban- 
ning the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  seabed  floor  and  a  treaty 
banning  the  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techinques  in  warfare. 

In  1977  I  put  forward  draft  language  for  a 
third  treaty,  an  international  agreement 
mandating  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  assessment  for  all  projects, 
public  and  private,  thai  would  impact  on 
the  territory  of  another  state  or  on  the 
global  commons.  My  proposed  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Assessment  Treaty  would  not 
prohibit  a  state  from  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ty. It  would,  however,  be  required  to  make  a 
detailed  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  to  communicate  this  information 
to  the  affected  countries  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  global  commons,  to  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program. 

This  idea  was  endorsed  unanimously  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1978.  Since  then  it  has 
been  on  the  agenda  of  the  UNEP  Governing 
Council  and.  as  principles  to  be  followed  by 
member  states,  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  that  Governing  Council.  Further, 
UNEP's  international  law  unit  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  drafting  a 
treaty.  I  realize  many  European  agreemetits 
go  far  beyond  this  treaty.  However,  where 
no  such  agreements  are  in  place.  1  believe 
this  Environmental  Impact  Assessment 
Treaty  represents  an  important  step  toward 
greater  environmental  responsibility. 

Second.  I  would  urge  we  move  forward 
quickly  with  proposals  to  draft  and  enact  an 
international  convention  to  protect  biologi- 
cal diversity.  This,  too.  is  an  issue  of  person- 
al concern  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  author 
of  a  provision  of  U.S.  law  establishing  a  pro- 
gram, under  the  auspices  of  our  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  assist  coun- 
tries in  the  protection  of  biological  diversi- 
ty. With  the  rate  of  extinctions  rapidly  ac- 
celerating there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  Here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  spiritual  leaders  I  can  only 
wonder  how  the  divine  must  view  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  of  His  creations.  And  I 
wonder  what  He  must  think  of  the  cavalier 
manner  in  which  these  extinctions  are  being 
carried  out— elephants  and  rhinos  destroyed 
for  ivory  trinkets  and  aphrodisiac  powder, 
or  perhaps  worse,  entire  species  obliterated 
without  man  even  knowing  what  was  once 
there. 

A  treaty  to  con.serve  biological  diversity 
should  include  provisions  under  which  coun- 
tries would  register  species-rich  habitats, 
and  in  particular,  the  habitats  of  endan- 
gered species.  Registration  of  the  habitat 
would  include  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
habitat,  and  the  species  contained  therein. 
In  my  view,  a  treaty  should  spell  out  mini- 
mum standards  for  habitat  and  species  pro- 
tection. In  return  for  protecting  these  habi- 
tats, the  registering  countries  should  receive 
technical  assistance  for  their  protective  ac- 
tivities and  perhaps  a  priority  for  other 
kinds  of  assistance  intended  to  encourage 


local  peoples  to  value  the  preserved  life  re- 
sources. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  the  last  15 
years  has  seen  an  enormous  explosion  in  the 
number  and  scope  of  international  legal 
agreements  relating  to  the  environment. 
The  development  of  international  environ- 
mental law  is  a  low  cost  and  highly  benefi- 
cial way  of  protecting  global  environment 
and  of  enhancing  global  environmental  co 
operation.  This  is  a  trend  we  must  encour 
age.  I  would  hope  that  UNEP's  environmen 
tal  law  unit  might  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  international  environmental  law  insti- 
tute. Such  an  institute  should  draw  on  the 
resources  of  UNEP  members,  and  in  particu 
lar  those  with  more  developed  domestic  en 
vironmental  law.  I  would  hope  these  states 
might  secund  lawyers  to  the  international 
environmental  law  institute  both  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  further  international 
environmental  law  and  to  assist  countries  in 
the  development  of  domestic  environmental 
law. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  his  last  speech 
to  the  United  Nations,  U.S,  Ambaussador 
Adlai  Stevenson  made  reference  to  the  pho- 
tographs of  Earth  taken  from  an  early  space 
mission.  Today  these  images  have  become 
commonplace  but  at  that  time  they  were 
strikingly  new  and  they  led  Ambassador 
Stevenson  to  reflect  on  the  fragility  of  our 
human  environment, 

■We  travel  together."  he  said,  "passengers 
on  a  little  space  ship,  dependent  on  its  vul- 
nerable reserves  of  air  and  soil,  all  commit- 
ted for  our  safety  to  its  security  and  peace; 
preserved  from  annihilation  only  by  the 
care,  the  work,  and  I  will  say,  the  love  we 
give  our  fragile  craft." 

The  rapid  political  changes  of  the  last 
year  now  provide  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity—an opportunity  for  unprecedented 
global  cooperation  and  an  opportunity  to 
mobilize  significant  new  resources— to  the 
task  of  protecting  our  fragile  craft.  We  must 
go  forward  from  here  reaffirming  our  love 
for  this  planet  and  rededicating  ourselves  to 
its  protection. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  now  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  to  say  that  it  is  as 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  I  look  forward  to 
what  I  know  will  be  a  busy  and  I  hope 
will  also  be  a  very  productive  session 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  DOLE,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


THE  SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  extend 
everybody  a  belated  happy  new  year.  I 
hope  we  have  a  good  year.  Obviously  it 
would  be  our  aim  in  every  possible  way 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader 
and  our  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  move  the 
program.  We  are  pleased  that  we  are 


starting  today  hitting  the  ground  run- 
ning. 

The  majority  leader  spelled  out 
what  he  hopes  we  can  accomplish  in 
the  short  run  before,  as  I  understand 
it,  February  12,  the  so-called  Lincoln 
Day  recess,  and  then  some  of  the 
things  that  will  come  thereafter.  I  cer- 
tainly v^ant  to  cooperate  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  We  may  have  our  differ- 
ences. Some  of  the-  bills  are  highly 
controversial. 

We  had  a  meeting  this  morning  in 
my  office  of  about  30  Republican  Sen- 
ators, Secretary  Brady.  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu,  and  OMB  Director 
Richard  Darman.  We  discussed  a 
number  of  the  issues.  If  it  is  of  any 
help,  I  can  tell  you  there  is  division 
among  Republicans  on  clean  air.  not 
based  on  partisanship  so  much  as  on 
geography,  different  circumstances, 
jobs,  and  v^here  the  Senator  may  live. 
So  I  would  guess  the  majority  leader 
knows  that  bill  will  take  some  time. 

THE  SIX  c's 

We  discussed  virtually  the  six  "c's  " 
in  our  session  this  morning:  clean  air. 
Chinese  students,  campaign  finance 
reform,  child  care,  capital  gains,  and 
the  crime  bill  and  if  some  would  spell 
Social  Security  with  a  "c"  that  would 
have  been  seven.  We  did  discuss  Social 
Security,  and  the  status  of  some  nomi- 
nations because  there  are  nominations 
in  the  works  and  some  we  hope  will  be 
moved  rather  quickly.  We  hope  we  w'ill 
continue  our  discussion  at  the  policy 
luncheon  starting  at  1  o'clock. 

VETO  OVERRIDE 

With  reference  to  Chinese  students, 
it  seems  to  me  in  this  instance,  since 
the  bill  passed,  the  President  by  ad- 
ministrative directive— I  heard  the  ma 
jority  leader  indicate  this  is  not  accu- 
rate—has done  as  much  or  more  than 
the  bill  which  passed  unanimously  and 
that  the  President  vetoed. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  where 
the  President  has  done  by  administra- 
tive directive  what  the  bill  would  ac- 
complish, there  really  is  no  good 
reason  to  override  the  President's  veto 
unless  it  is  just  straight  out  politics.  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  President 
Bush  understands  China.  He  lived 
there  for  some  time.  He  has  visited 
there  numerous  times.  I  think  we  can 
agree  China  is  not  monolithic:  that 
they  have  different  leaders,  and  we 
are  trying  to  appeal  to  some  to  open 
up  to  China. 

I  recall  a  meeting  we  had  in  S-211 
not  long  ago.  I  think  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, former  Ambassador  to  China:  Cy 
Vance,  former  Secretary  of  State:  Bill 
Rogers,  former  Secretary  of  State;  and 
I  think  former  Secretary  Kissinger 
were  speaking  to  us  about  how  we 
should  deal  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  after  Tiananmen  Square.  In 
every  case— and  these  were  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  who  had  served  in 
high  positions  in  Republican  and 
Democrat   administrations— they   cau- 


tioned us  to  be  certain  that  we  did  not 
by  what  we  did  in  effect  drive  China 
back  into  isolation. 

I  mentioned  briefly  in  the  program 
the  majority  leader  and  I  were  on 
Sunday  and  then  yesterday  through 
the  majority  leader's  staff  we  might 
want  to  postpone  action  on  this  veto. 
It  is  not  unprecedented.  We  postponed 
action  on  the  FSX  veto  for  months. 
We  might  want  to  postpone  it  to  see 
what  additional  response  we  get  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  deal  with 
this  issue  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
is  in  our  interest  and  what  is  in  the 
international  interest,  then  that  might 
be  an  option.  I  hope,  unless  it  has  al- 
ready been  foreclosed,  it  is  something 
I  might  discuss  further  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

It  is  not  an  original  thought  with 
me:  occasionally  I  read  the  papers.  I 
happened  to  pick  up  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday  and  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  A.  Doak  Harnett.  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Barnelt.  I  do  not  know 
his  politics.  He  wrote  a  very  interest- 
ing article.  The  bottom  line  was  it 
seemed  to  him  that  increasingly  Bush 
seems  to  be  right  on  China.  He  indi- 
cated he  did  not  like  the  Scowcroft 
secret  visit.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  our  relationship  with  China 
and  what  happens  to  the  Chinese 
people  in  the  future  and  what  hap- 
pens to  our  relationship. 

One  thing  he  suggested  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  will  ask  be  included  in  the 
Record,  is  if  we  are  really  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  down  the 
road,  then  we  should  not  rush  to  judg- 
ment on  the  veto.  There  is  not  any 
reason  we  have  to  take  it  up  this  week 
unless  we  want  to  bash  the  President 
before  he  delivers  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  It  should  not  be  parti- 
san. I  hope  it  is  not  partisan.  I  hope  it 
is  not  party  line.  I  hope  that  people 
might,  as  I  did,  learn  from  reading  this 
very  interesting  op-ed  piece,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Ffom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21.  1990] 

Increasingly,  Bush  Seems  Right  on  China 

I  By  A.  Doak  Barnett) 

Washington —Like  virtually  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  most  people  in  the  Western  world. 
I  was  shocked  and  outraged  as  well  as  sad- 
dened by  the  massacre  of  several  hundred 
demonstrators  m  Beijing  in  early  June. 

I  strongly  supported  President  Bush's  con- 
demnation of  the  massacre  and  his  imposi- 
tion, by  executive  action,  of  carefully  de- 
fined, limited  sanctions.  But  I  also  strongly 
support  his  decision  to  try  to  reopen  a  dia- 
logue with  Chinas  leaders— although  I  am 
critical  of  the  way  he  did  it.  particularly  of 
his  decision,  at  China's  request,  to  maintain 
secrecy  until  the  national  security  adviser. 
Brent  Scowcroft  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  arrived  in 
Beijing.  However,  I  think  the  action  should 
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be  judged  on  the  basis  of  more  fundamental 
considerations  than  the  style  and  method  of 
renewmg  a  dialogue. 

China  is  a  country  of  great  importance,  a 
member  of  the  nuclear  club,  a  country 
whose  policies  have  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  stability  of  Asia  -a.s  well  as  on  global 
stability.  The  endins  of  the  old  U.S. -China- 
Soviet  triangle  does  not  end  the  need  for 
U.S. -China  consultation  and,  where  possible, 
cooperation.  Some  argue  that  this  can  be 
done  at  the  ambassadorial  level.  I  disagree. 
To  deal  with  major  ;.ssuc.s.  a  dialogue  at  the 
highest  levels  is  essential. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  encourage  a 
return  to  active,  effective  economic  and  po- 
litical reform  in  China.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize the  severe  limits  of  any  foreign  power's 
ability  to  determine  domestic  trends  in 
China,  and  we  cannot  expect  rapid  democra- 
tization on  the  Western  model;  Chinas  tra- 
ditions and  circum-stances  are  different  from 
Eastern  Europe's. 

But  we  can  hope  for  renewed  progress 
toward  political  liberalization.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  can  and  will  resume  over 
time— but  in  a  proce&s  of  two  steps  forward 
and  one  step  backward— with  retreats  occur- 
ring whenever  social  instability  reaches  a 
critical  point. 

The  key  question  is  how  progress  toward 
reform  and  liberalization  can  be  encouraged 
by  outside  powers.  Many  Americans  now 
assume  that  strong,  continuing  outside  pres- 
sure will  help.  I  strongly  disagree.  Outside 
pressures  will  almost  certainly  strengthen 
conservative  hardliners  and  weaken  moder- 
ate reformers.  To  the  extent  that  contacts 
with  the  outside  increase  in  the  future,  this 
will  strengthen  reform,  as  it  has  during  the 
past  decade. 

The  tragedy  in  June  has  created  an  unsta- 
ble, uncertain  situation.  The  present  leader- 
ship is  not  monolithic.  Conservative  hard 
liners  are  temporarily  in  the  ascendancy, 
but  most  of  Chinas  reformers  are  still  in 
place,  waiting  for  a  change  iir  the  country's 
leadership  and  policies. 

While  present  economic  policies  are  re- 
gressive, there  has  been  no  basic  reversal  of 
the  policies  of  econ-'imic  reform,  only  a  par- 
tial, and  I  believe  temporary,  retreat.  The 
post-Tiananmen  policies  of  political  repres- 
sion of  individuals  and  groups  most  acti\e  in 
the  events  of  Apnl-June  continue,  even 
after  the  lifting  of  martial  lav^  in  Beijing. 
But  when  I  was  in  China  in  September.  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  repression 
has  not  resulted  in  the  purging  of  most  re- 
formers. Even  if  temporarily  cowed,  most  re- 
formers are  not  demoralized  or  intimidated. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  prolonged  and 
strong  U.S.  pressures  on  China— and  ostra- 
cism of  China— will  simply  delay,  not  accel- 
erate, a  revival  of  needed  reforms.  Punitue 
action  and  intemperate  rhetoric  will,  if  pro- 
longed, simply  encourage  hostile  xenopho- 
bia on  the  part  of  hardliners. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  Chinese  re- 
sponse to  the  Presidents  initiative.  The 
early  response  is  encouraging:  Beijing's  as- 
surance on  refraining  from  selling  missiles 
to  the  Middle  East,  the  lifting  of  martial 
law,  allowing  a  'Voice  of  America  corre- 
spondent in  the  country,  possible  flexibility 
on  Cambodia  and  discussions  about  a  renew- 
al of  the  Pulbright  program  and  creation  of 
a  Peace  Corps  program. 

The  U.S.  and  others  have  urged  Beijing  to 
go  further.  Encouraging,  in  this  regard,  is 
the  recent  announcement  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Security  of  the  release  of  573 
people  who  were  detained  after  the  Tianan 
men  demonstrations  and  had  pleaded  guilty. 


There  are  many  other  things  China  could 
do.  including  the  following:  End  jamming  of 
V.O.A.  broadcasts  and  allow  journalists 
greater  freedom:  finally  resolve  the  case  of 
the  dissident  physicist.  Fang  Lizhi.  and  his 
wife,  who  are  now  taking  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy:  clarify  Beijing's  commitment  to 
continued  intellectual  and  student  ex 
changes  with  the  West;  and  further  moder- 
ate domestic  political  policies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  Chinese  leaders 
will  immediately  do  all  these  things.  No  list 
of  this  kind  should  be  used  as  a  litmus  test. 
But  we  can  and  should  expect  significant 
Chinese  responses  to  Mr  Bush's  initiative. 

I  believe  Congress  should  allow  .some 
time— at  least  another  month  or  two— to  see 
what  the  Chinese  responses  will  be.  Con- 
gress should  not  move  to  pass  over  the 
President's  vetoes,  its  legislative  sanctions 
amendment  or  its  Emergency  Chinese  Im- 
migration Relief  Act.  The  sanctions  are 
likely  to  be  counterproductive,  and  the  im- 
migration act  seems  gratuitous  because  the 
President  has  pledged  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives by  administrative  means. 

If  both  of  these  are  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes,  China  clearly  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  retaliate,  possibly  quite  strongly. 
This  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  further  dete- 
rioration of  U.S.-Chlna  relations,  and  a  fur- 
ther downward  spiral,  for  at  least  a  year  or 
two.  before  new  efforts  can  be  made  to 
repair  relations. 

Further  U.S.  punitive  actions  against 
China  would  almost  certainly  create  serious 
divisions  between  the  U.S.  and  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  Some  Western  diplomats 
in  Beijing  have  already  argued  to  their 
home  governments  that  sanctions  have  en- 
couraged conservative,  isolationist  and  xen- 
ophobic trends,  and  have  recommended  that 
their  governments  renew  high  level  con- 
tacts. They  have  praised,  at  least  privately, 
the  Scowcroft-Eagleburger  visit,  saying  that 
it  will  bolster  moderates  and  improve  U.S.- 
China relations. 

I  believe  they  are  right,  and  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  needs  to  be  given  time  to  test 
whether  his  judgment  was  right. 

(A  Doak  Barnelt  is  professor  emeritus  of 
Chinese  studies  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies.  This  article  is  adapted  from  his  tes- 
timony last  month  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  comparison  of  the  Chi- 
nese Student  Act  which  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministrative action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, along  with  a  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General,  be  included  in  the 
Record.  If  you  read  this  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  in  every  case  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  as  much  or  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  DC.  January  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

.Minontv  Leader.    US.  Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  As  you  know,  the 
President  on  November  30  vetoed  H.R.  2712. 
the  Emergency  Chine.se  Immigration 
Relief  Act  "  However,  at  the  .same  time,  the 
President  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  humanitarian  relief  equivalent  to. 
or  greater  than,  the  relief  provided  by  H.R. 
2712.   Under  the  President's  directive,  em- 


ployment avitliorization  extends  to  all  Chi- 
nese aliens  'not  just  Chinese  students),  and 
enhanced  asylum  consideration  applies  to 
all  aliens  inot  just  Chinese  aliens)  who  ex- 
press fear  of  per.secution  on  account  of  a 
government's  forced  abortion  and  steriliza- 
tion policy. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  President, 
which  outlines  the  relief  provided  Chinese 
nationals,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  President's  directive.  Also  provided  is 
a  side-by-side  comparison  of  this  relief  with 
H.R.  2712.  I  hope  these  documents  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  conveying  the  efforts 
taken  by  the  Bush  administration  to  ensure 
that  the  humanitarian  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  is  realized. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornburch. 

Attorney  General. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washi7igton.  DC.  January  26.  1990. 
The  President. 
The  ^niite  House. 
Washington. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November 
30,  1989,  you  directed  me  to  take  certain  ac 
tions  to  improve  the  immigration  status  of 
nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(  "PRC")  currently  in  the  United  States. 
'You  requested  that  I  report  to  you  on  the 
status  of  these  actions.  This  letter  sets  forth 
the  actions  I  have  taken.  In  each  instance, 
the  action  I  have  taken  affords  relief  equiv- 
alent to.  or  greater  than,  the  relief  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  H.R.  2712  'the 
bill  ").  (I  have  attached  copies  of  my  letter 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice I 'INS"  I  of  December  1.  1989.  and  INS' 
cable  to  its  field  offices  of  the  same  date, 
implementing  your  directives). 

1.  You  directed  that  I  provide  PRC  na- 
tionals with  an  irrevocable  waiver,  that  they 
may  exercise  until  January  1.  1994.  of  the 
foreign  residence  requirement  of  8  U.S.C. 
§  1182(e). 

I  have  waived  this  requirement  for  all 
PRC  aliens  present  in  the  United  States  as 
of  December  1.  1989.  This  waiver  is  irrevoca- 
ble. Any  such  alien  who  makes  a  nonfrivo- 
lous  application  for  adjustment  or  any 
change  of  status  may  avail  himself  of  the 
waiver  until  January  1.  1994.  This  action 
provides  adjustment  relief  equivalent  to 
that  provided  by  the  bill. 

2.  You  directed  that  I  take  steps  to  assure 
the  continued  lawful  status  of  PRC  aliens 
lawfully  present  in  the  United  States  on 
June  5.  1989. 

I  have  directed  that  PRC  aliens  who  were 
in  lawful  status  as  of  June  5.  1989.  be  con- 
sidered to  have  maintained  lawful  status  for 
the  purposes  of  adjustment  or  change  of 
nonimmigrant  status.  Again,  this  action  pro- 
vides relief  equivalent  to  that  provided  by 
the  bill. 

3.  You  directed  that  I  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  employment  of  PRC  nationals 
present  in  the  United  States  on  June  5, 
1989. 

I  have  directed  that  INS  grant  all  PRC 
aliens  who  were  present  in  the  United 
Stales  as  of  June  5.  1989,  the  necessary  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  employment.  This 
action  provides  employment  opportunities 
greater  than  those  afforded  by  the  bill, 
which  would  have  granted  employment  au- 
thorization only  to  certain  PRC  aliens,  i.e., 
Chinese  students  in  the  F,  J,  or  M  visa  cate- 
gories. 


4.  You  directed  that  I  provide  notice  of  ex- 
piration of  nonimmigrant  status,  rather 
than  institution  of  deportation  proceedings, 
to  PRC  aliens  who  are  eligible  for  deferral 
of  enforced  departure  and  whose  nonimmi- 
grant status  has  expired. 

I  have  directed  that  any  PRC  aliens  who 
are  eligible  for  deferral  of  enforced  depar- 
ture and  whose  authorized  period  of  stay 
has  expired  be  given  notice  of  expiration  of 
nonimmigrant  status.  This  notice  will  be 
nonadversarial  in  nature  and  will  explain 
the  options  available.  This  action  provides 
for  notification  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  the  bill. 

5.  Finally,  you  directed  that  I  provide  for 
enhanced  consideration  under  the  immigra 
tion  laws  for  individuals  from  any  country 
who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  upon 
return  to  their  country  related  to  that  coun 
try's  foreign  policy  of  forced  abortion  or 
sterilization. 

I  have  directed  that,  with  respect  to  all 
applications  for  asylum,  withholding  of  de- 
portation, and  refugee  status,  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  applicants  expressing 
fear  of  persecution  related  to  family  plan- 


ning policies  of  forced  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion. If  an  applicant  establishes  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  refused  to  abort  or  to  be  steri- 
lized, he  or  she  will  be  considered  to  have 
established  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. All  other  factors  that  may  contribute 
to  a  determination  of  eligibility  for  asylum, 
withholding  of  deportation,  and  refugee 
status,  will  also  be  given  additional  weight. 
These  actions  provide  broader  relief  to  per- 
sons fearing  coercive  family  planning  poli- 
cies than  that  provided  by  the  bill,  which 
extended  only  to  PRC  aliens.  Draft  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  directive,  effective 
upon  publication,  will  be  available  within  a 
week. 

In  addition  to  these  measures.  INS  has  es- 
tablished an  Outreach  Program  to  assist 
PRC  aliens  in  the  United  Stales.  INS  has 
held  briefings  and  consultations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  PRC  student  leaders,  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Foreign  Student  Af- 
fairs, and  private  groups  interested  in  the 
PRC.  to  inform  them  of  available  options. 
Many  INS  district  offices  have  also  ar- 
ranged meetings  with  local  Chinese  commu- 
nity and  educational  institutions.  Each  INS 


District  Office  has  designated  a  point  of 
contact  specifically  to  assist  PRC  nationals 
under  this  program. 

INS  field  offices  are  also  making  every 
effort  to  expedite  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  benefits  provided  under  the  emer- 
gency relief  measures.  As  of  January  12. 
1990.  INS  has  granted  work  authorization  to 
2.779  PRC  nationals;  granted  adjustment  to 
permanent  resident  status  for  87.  with  108 
cases  still  pending:  authorized  a  change  in 
temporary  status  for  225:  and  granted  waiv- 
ers of  the  foreign  residence  requirement  of 
section  1182(e)  for  70. 

Initial  results  of  the  program  indicate 
that  these  outreach  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  PRC  aliens  are  aware  of 
the  available  options  and  are  filing  applica- 
tions. Of  course.  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  to  assure  the  succe.ss  of  your 
policy  of  providing  necessary  relief  to  PRC 
nationals  present  in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Thornburch, 

Attorney  General 
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deferral  of  enfoiced  departure  is  m  eflec! 
Determines  that  PRC  nationats  m  status  on  June  5  198S  wrli  be  consKWed  slil 

in  status  tor  purposes  of  adjustmeni  while  deferral  ot  enforced  departure  is  » 

eftect  Proper  exercise  of  authonry  lo  interpret  the  fNA 


CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Clean  air  I  will  discuss 
with  the  majority  leader,  but  I  have 
had  one  objection  from  our  side  to 
even  proceeciing  to  it  until  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  read  it.  Apparently  it  is 
500  pages.  As  the  majority  leader  al- 
ready indicated,  it  is  very  complicated. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  party  line:  it  is 
going  to  involve  regional  relationships, 
and  I  hope  to  discuss  that  with  the 
majority  leader  privately  to  see  if  we 
can  move  ahead. 

CHILD  CARE 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  on 
child  care.  We  did  not  all  agree  on  the 
final  package  that  passed  the  Senate 
but  the  Senate  has  acted.  It  is  now'  in 
the  hands  of  the  House.  If  they  pass 
something  and  go  to  conference,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  something  we 
should  take  care  of  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Campaign  finance  reform,  why  not— 
again,  if  we  can  work  out  a  couple  of 
areas— they  are  fairly  substantial- 
public  financing  and  a  limit  on  cam- 
paign expenditures.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  related  issues  that  are  very  im- 
portant, certainly  I  want  to  work  with 
the  majority  leader  on  that.  We  have 
had  meetings  on  our  side. 

Maybe  it  is  not  possible,  but  I  recall 
the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  early 
stages  of  working  on  that  bill  was  able 
to  come  up  with  some  academic  types 


who  were  not  necessarily  partisan  who 
studied  the  problem  and  made  recom- 
mendations. We  were  able  to  find  a 
couple  ourselves.  If  we  can  maybe  find 
some  of  these  people  who  are  not  so 
partisan  and  who  are  not  concerned 
from  a  personal  standpoint  to  give  us 
some  advice,  maybe  we  can  come  to- 
gether on  some  of  those  issues. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

We  also,  of  course,  hope  that  this 
year  we  can  work  out  a  capital  gains 
package  that  will  have  near  unani- 
mous support  in  the  Senate. 

CRIME  PACKAGE 

As  the  majority  leader  indicated,  the 
crime  bill  is  going  to  come  up  under  a 
time  agreement.  There  are  two  bills, 
the  Biden  bill  and  the  Thurmond  bill. 
They  are  different,  much  different, 
and  I  am  not  certain  what  will  happen 
there.  But  I  guess  the  bottom  line  is 
we  are  prepared  to  go  to  work:  we  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  in  every  way  that  we  can. 


MAX  BARBER:  DEDICATED 

CAREER  ON  CAPITOL  HILL: 
RADIO  AND  TV  GALLERY  VET- 
ERAN DESERVES  BEST  WISHES 
FOR  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  holidays  one  of  the  most  respected 
figures  on  the  Hill  decided  to  call  it  a 
career.  After  38  years  of  dedicated 
Government  service.  Max  Barber,  the 


longtime  superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Radio  and  Television  Gallery,  quietly 
announced  his  retirement  and  moved 
to  Florida. 

Beginning  in  the  House  Gallery  in 
1955.  and  culminating  with  17  years  as 
the  Senate  Gallery's  director.  Max 
witnessed  incredible  changes  in  elec- 
tronic journalism— a  veritable  history 
of  the  medium,  in  fact. 

But  through  all  the  changes— from 
the  era  of  radio  and  film,  to  the  amaz- 
ing world  of  videotape  and  satellite 
technology— Max  provided  steady  and 
able  leadership. 

It  IS  no  easy  task,  meeting  the 
round-the-clock  demands  of  news, 
much  less  dealing  with  hundreds  of 
news  agencies  and  more  than  a  few 
prima  donnas  in  the  media  and  Con- 
gress. But  it  never  rattled  Max.  He 
met  the  challenge  with  true  profes- 
sionalism. 

Max  is  in  Florida  now.  enjoying  a 
well-deserved  retirement.  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Max  all 
the  best  in  his  retirement,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  a  job  well  done. 


U.S.  DEFENSE  POLICY  IN  THE 
1990S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
I  held  a  meeting  with  a  small  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators  and  defense  ex- 
perts to  discuss  the  critical  issue  of  the 
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direction  of  U.S.  defense  policy  in  the 
1990s. 

In  light  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe— and  around  the 
globe— and  in  view  of  U.S.  deficit  pres- 
sures, deciding  the  direction  of  U.S. 
defense  policy  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing matters  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  face  this  year. 

In  my  view,  the  United  States  needs 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  defense  prior- 
ities, and  most  importantly,  on  strate- 
gy, early  in  the  budget  process.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  following  distin- 
guished group  of  experts,  with  experi- 
ence in  the  Nixon.  Ford.  Carter,  and 
Reagan  administrations  were  able  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  many  key  issues: 

Dr.  Richard  Allen,  former  National 
Security  Adviser,  currently  president 
of  Richard  V.  Allen  Co..  an  interna- 
tional consulting  firm. 

Dr.  Al  Carnesale,  served  on  the 
SALT  I  delegation,  currently  dean  and 
professor  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University. 

Ambassador  Robert  Ellsworth, 
former  Member  of  Congress,  served  as 
the  U.S.  Ambasssador  to  NATO  from 
1969  to  1971  and  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  1975  to  1977. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fromm.  a  veteran  of  39 
years  with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
where  he  served  as  a  foreign  corre 
spondent  and  editor,  currently  a  for- 
eign affairs  consultant. 

Dr.  Kim  Holmes,  director  of  foreign 
policy  and  defense  studies  at  the  Her 
itage  Foundation  where  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  managing  and  editing  of  all 
foreign  policy  and  defense  studies. 

Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  from  1981  to  1988. 
and  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disanaament  Agency, 
currently  holds  the  position  of  distin- 
guished scholar  at  the  Center  for  Stra 
tegic  and  International  Studies. 

Dr.  Phillip  Karber,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  national  security  programs  at 
BDM  International  where  he  directs 
BDM's  work  in  strategic  and  conven- 
tional arms  control  policy,  verification. 
and  regional  and  global  military  as 
sessments. 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  former 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  from  1977  to  January 
1981,  currently  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Rand  Corp. 

Despite  their  range  of  experience 
and  expertise  these  eight  defense  ex- 
perts reached  consensus  on  the  follow- 
ing key  issues: 

First  and  foremost,  the  United 
States  needs  to  develop  a  strategy. 
This  strategy  should  define  a  view  of 
the  future  U.S.  role  in  Europe.  In  ap- 
proaching our  defense  budget,  we  need 
to  look  ahead  at  where  we  want  to  be  5 
years  from  now,  and  not  plod  along 
cutting  here  and  there. 

Second,  the  U.S.  approach  must  be 
cautious.  We  are  in  a  period  of  uncer- 


tainty and  potentially  great  instabil- 
ity, particularly  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  very 
unwise  to  dismantle  our  force  struc- 
ture and  without  a  plan  or  strategy. 

Third,  reductions  of  U.S.  troops 
and  or  weapons  systems  should  be 
pursued  within  the  framework  of  arms 
control  negotiations  and  verifiable 
agreements.  Unilateral  cuts  must  be 
resisted. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  reorganize  and 
restructure  our  forces  to  respond  to 
the  changes  in  the  threats  we  face.  In 
addition  to  making  our  forces  more 
mobile  and  flexible,  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  invest  in  new  technologies  as  a 
hedge  against  new  threats  and  the 
possibility  for  a  reversal  of  reform  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  that  these  views  will  be  help- 
ful to  my  Senate  colleagues  as  we 
begin  this  .session.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  important  responsibilities  I 
have  as  a  U.S.  Senator  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  resources  for  America's 
defense. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  made 
America  .strong  again.  We  confronted 
communism  with  strength  and  as  a 
result,  democracy  is  alive  and  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  put  these  dramatic  gains  at  risk 
in  an  emotional  pursuit  of  illusions 
such  as  the  peace  dividend."  Instead 
let  us  approach  the  1990s  with  cau- 
tion and  cool  heads. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
SanfordI. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  1] 

.Adams  Grassley  Reid 

Boschwitz  Heinz  Riesjle 

Bradley  Johnston  Robb 

Burns  Kaiisebaiim  Rockefeller 

Byrd  Kasten  Rudman 

Chafee  Kohl  Sanford 

Coals  LaiJtenberg  Simon 

Cohen  Leahy  Simpson 

DAmato  McClure  Specter 

Dole  McConnell  Stevens 

Exon  Mikulski  Symms 

Fowler  Mitchell  Wallop 

Glenn  Murkowski  Warner 

Gorton  Pell 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


[Quorum  No. 

1] 

Adam.s 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

.Arm.stronn 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baiicu.s 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Ora.ssley 

Nickles 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hemz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helms 

Reid 

Burns 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sas-ser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simpson 

DeConrini 

Lautenbers 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lev  in 

Symms 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Wallop 

Domenin 

Lolt 

Warner 

DurenberKer 

.McClure 

Wirth 

Exon 

McConnell 

Ford 

Mctzenbaum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  we  have  order, 
please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


RESOLUTION  INFORMING 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
THAT  A  QUORUM  OF  THE 
SENATE  IS  ASSEMBLED— S. 
RES.  228 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  228 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 


RESOLUTION  INFORMING  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THAT  A  QUORUM  OF 
EACH  HOUSE  IS  ASSEMBLED- 
S.  RES.  229 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  resolution  to  the  desk, 
ask  that  it  be  stated,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  229 1  informing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  229 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  he  may  be  pleased  to  malie. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  announces  that  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  229  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
are  appointed  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business 
will  now  proceed,  not  to  extend  past 
3:30.  with  each  Senator  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


THE  MIDEAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  seek  recognition  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  a  trip  which  I  recently 
made  to  the  Mideast.  I  intend  to 
submit  a  more  detailed  report  at  a 
later  time.  But  a  few  of  my  comments, 
I  think,  are  worthy  of  note  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  pendency  of  cer- 
tain issues  now  being  considered  by 
the  administration  and  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  It  relates  to  the 
priorities  on  the  Mideast  peace  proc- 
ess. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  U.S. 
priorities  are  now  misplaced  on  the  si- 
mering  problems  of  the  Mideast,  with 
.so  much  tension  on  the  Palestinian 
issue,  which  is  very  important,  but  I 
suggest  that  the  central  issue  is  securi- 
ty and  peace  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President— I'm 
sorry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  is  still  not  in 
order.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  did  not  even  know  this 
Senator  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senators 
in  conversation  will  withdraw  from  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
comment  which  I  wish  to  make  here 
very  briefly  is  that  I  suggest  that  the 
real  issue  in  the  Mideast  today  is  secu- 
rity. If  the  security  issue  were  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  entire  region,  espe- 
cially the  security  of  Israel,  then  it  is 
my  thought  that  the  Palestinian  issue, 
the  issue  of  the  intifada,  would  be  rel- 
atively easy  to  solve. 

I  had  the  opportunity  earlier  this 
month,  Mr.  President,  to  meet  with 
President  Assad  of  Syria  and  with 
President  Hussein  of  Iraq.  I  made  the 
point  to  both  of  these  national  leaders 
that  if  they  were  to  participate  in  the 
Mideast  peace  process  and  sit  down  at 
sessions,  perhaps  an  international  con- 
ference which  would  include  Israel  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  Jordan  and  the  Pal- 
estinians, and  the  peace  issue  were  to 
be  resolved  there,  then  I  think  that 
the  other  issues  in  the  Mideast  would 
be  solvable. 

The  question  on  the  Palestinian  del- 
egation is  a  very  complex  issue  that  is 
not  easy  to  solve,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  solved.  I  commend  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker.  President  Mu- 
barak of  Egypt,  and  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  of  Israel  for  the  efforts  they 
are  undertaking  at  the  present  time. 

But  that.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
central  issue.  What  is  going  on  in  the 
Mideast  today  is  a  "Cuban  missile 
crisis  '  every  day  of  the  year.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  crisis  for  Israel  with  the 
missiles  present  in  Syria,  and  with  the 
three-stage  rocket  which  Iraq  has  re- 
cently announced. 

The  meetings  that  I  have  had  with 
these  two  national  leaders,  who  are 
forceful  men,  who  are  important  men. 
was  of  great  value.  These  men  are  now- 
looking  westward  at  least  in  their  in- 
terest in  having  discussions  with  one 
U.S.  Senator  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  follow  on  these  trips. 

Last  year,  some  other  Senators  had 
met  with  President  Assad  of  Syria.  I 
have    had    an    opportunity    to    have 


lengthy  discussions  with  President 
Assad  in  1988.  1989.  and  again  earlier 
this  month. 

When  I  was  talking  to  President 
Assad  of  Syria.  I  noted  a  significant 
change  in  his  position.  For  example, 
on  the  convening  of  an  international 
conference  where  it  has  been  Syria's 
position  that  a  conference  had  to  be 
convened  by  all  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  he  now  is 
willing  to  have  the  international  con- 
ference convened  by  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  I  brought  that  information  to 
Prime  Minister  Shamir,  he  expressed 
interest  because  there  had  been  a  con- 
cern there  would  be  undue  pressure  on 
Israel,  and  that  is  another  point  where 
President  Assad,  of  Syria,  was  willing 
to  make  a  very  flat  statement  that 
there  should  not  be  undue  pressure 
and  that  the  parties  should  sit  down 
and  have  the  discussions. 

When  President  Saddam  Hussein,  of 
Iraq,  raised  a  question  as  to  my  own 
personal  views  of  the  Palestinian  issue. 
I  responded  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the 
question  because  I  thought  that  the 
issue  was  the  business  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  Bush, 
and  the  President  of  Egypt,  President 
Mubarak,  as  well  as  President  Hussein, 
of  Iraq,  and  he  was  a  little  surprised 
because  he  then  a^ked  why  is  it  my 
business.  I  responded  because  Iraq  is  a 
major  participant  in  the  security  inter- 
est in  the  region  as  was  Syria,  and 
once  those  issues  can  be  resolved,  it 
seemed  to  this  Senator,  that  the  other 
issues  in  the  region  would  be  satisfied. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point  brief- 
ly and  then  yield  the  floor  because 
others  of  my  colleague*  are  waiting  to 
speak. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  by  President 
Saddam  Hussein,  of  Iraq,  was  his 
thought  that  the  United  States  was 
excluding  Soviet  Jews  in  order  to 
compel  Soviet  Jews  to  go  to  Israel.  I 
commented  that  the  President  of  Iraq 
did  not  have  the  facts  straight  because 
he  just  was  not  informed,  that  we  did 
not  have  any  unique  policy  on  exclud- 
ing Soviet  Jews  from  the  United 
States  but  these  were  regularly  estab- 
lished quotas.  I  further  commented 
about  the  efforts  of  many  of  us.  in- 
cluding myself,  to  try  to  expand  the 
number  of  Jews  who  come  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  not  an  effort 
made  to  direct  Jews  to  Israel. 

That  is  illustrative,  Mr.  President,  of 
what  I  think  the  value  is  of  more  trips 
being  made  by  Senators.  Members  of 
the  House,  and  American  citizens  of 
all  walks  of  life  to  try  to  have  closer 
relations,  because  Iraq  is  interested  in 
and  so  is  Syria.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions as  to  Syria  and  terrorism  that  I 
think  have  to  be  resolved,  and  I  will 
speak  more  about  that  at  a  later  time. 

I  had  an  opportunity  earlier  today  to 
call  these  issues  to  the  attention  of 
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Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  who 
met  with  the  Republican  luncheon. 
and  the  brief  opportunity  to  mention 
them  yesterday  to  President  Bush  in 
talking  about  another  subject. 

I  hope  that  our  national  policy.  Mr 
President,  will  focus  on  the  security 
issue  with  renewed  evident  bilateral 
relationships  between  this  country 
and  Iraq  and  this  country  and  Syria  to 
try  to  move  toward  this  very  central 
issue,  and  then  I  think  the  other  mat- 
ters in  the  Mideast  will  fall  into  place. 

I  thank  the  President  and  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2006  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
■Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  IN  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  days  new  questions  have  been 
raised  about  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
priorities  and  how  these  should  be  af- 
fected by  the  historic  changes  sweep- 
ing Eastern  Europe.  Some  have  even 
questioned  whether  we  should  not 
break  existing  earmarks  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  some  re- 
cipients, including  the  so-called  big 
five,  Israel.  Egypt,  the  Philippines. 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  and  shift  some 
of  those  funds  to  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Foreign  aid  is  an  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  How  we  allocate  limited 
foreign  aid  resources  should  reflect 
the  national  interests.  Obviously,  we 
caruiot  do  everything  we  would  like— 
or  even  should  do— in  foreign  assist- 
ance. The  responsibility  of  leadership 
is  to  make  choices,  often  very  hard 
choices,  among  competing  interests 
and  claims. 

These  decisions  are  made  even 
harder  by  the  fact  that  since  1985,  in 
real  terms  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  been 
cut  by  about  a  quarter.  In  the  final 
analysis,  what  is  at  the  root  of  admin- 
istration attacks  on  funding  decisions 
by  Congress  as  reflected  in  earmarks  is 
a  lack  of  enough  foreign  aid  money  to 
meet  all  the  needs  the  administration 
believes  exist. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  will  hold  hearings 
this  year  aimed  at  reexamining  U.S. 
foreign  aid  priorities  in  light  of  the 
vast  changes  in  the  international  situ- 
ation. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every 
program  in  the  fiscal  1991  foreign  aid 
appropriation  will  be  reviewed.  No  pro- 
gram will  be  exempt  from  scrutiny.  If 
any  program  level  cannot  be  fully  jus- 
tified in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  or 
national  security  interests,  or  as  serv- 


ing the  humanitarian  or  moral  values 
and  commitments  of  the  American 
people,  a^  far  as  I  am  concerned  as 
chairman  of  Foreign  Operations,  it 
will  be  subject  to  reconsideration. 

Any  reexamination  would  obviously 
have  to  take  into  account  special  con- 
siderations, such  as  our  longstanding 
special  moral  and  security  relationship 
with  Israel,  the  NATO  status  of  recipi- 
ents like  Turkey  or  Greece,  or  unique 
historical  ties,  such  as  with  the  Philip- 
pines. 

At  the  same  time,  while  everything 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  is  open  to 
debate,  I  cannot  support  any  action 
which  would  break  existing  comm.it- 
ments  the  U.S.  Government  has  made 
to  allies  and  friends.  In  particular, 
absent  the  most  compelling  justifica- 
tion I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 
change  the  aid  allocations  Congress 
made  in  the  current  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  I  publicly  of- 
fered to  Secretary  Baker  to  discuss 
with  him  and  other  senior  members  of 
the  administration  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  work  out  a  better 
way  for  Congress  to  establish  its  own 
spending  priorities  in  foreign  aid  while 
giving  the  President  more  flexibility. 

The  response  conveyed  in  various 
ways  throughout  the  year  was  that 
foreign  aid  is  the  exclusive  responsibil- 
ity of  the  President.  Congress'  role  is 
limited  to  appropriating  the  money, 
and  the  administration  will  make  the 
allocation  decisions  among  the  com- 
peting programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  I  as  a 
Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  agree  to  such 
a  point  of  view.  Congre-ss  has  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  determine 
how  the  public  money  will  be  spent. 
We  do  not  just  hand  over  a  lump  sum 
in  any  other  area,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  do  so  in  foreign  aid,  either. 
Earmarking  is  not  some  legislative  en- 
croachment into  the  prerogative  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  we  in  Congress  decide  how 
money  is  to  be  spent.  We  prefer  to 
make  those  decisions  in  consultation 
with  the  executive  branch,  as  I  repeat- 
edly offered  to  do.  But  we  will  make 
them  by  ourselves  if  the  White  House 
will  not  cooperate  in  deciding  prior- 
ities. 

Over  the  last  3  months  of  1989,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  went  through  one 
of  the  most  difficult  foreign  aid  alloca- 
tion processes  ever.  In  an  extremely 
painful  series  of  decisions.  Congress 
approved  a  fiscal  1990  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation that  represented  extraor- 
dinarily hard  choices  among  compet- 
ing priorities.  With  little  or  no  coop- 
eration from  the  President  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  in  setting  pri- 
orities or  in  finding  funds,  in  the  fiscal 
1990   foreign   aid   appropriation   Con- 


gress shaped  a  major  Eastern  Europe 
aid  package  of  over  $430  million, 
funded  a  significant  expansion  of  our 
international  antidrug  effort,  provided 
for  a  continued  export  financing  pro- 
gram in  the  Export-Import  Bank  over 
the  opposition  of  the  administration, 
found  ways  to  meet  our  most  urgent 
refugee  assistance  demands,  and 
funded  bilateral  programs  the  admin- 
istration claimed  represented  its  top 
priorities. 

Those  difficult  decisions  now  repre- 
sent firm  commitments  by  the  United 
States  upon  which  our  allies  and 
friends  are  not  basing  many  of  their 
own  national  budgets.  A  substantial 
fraction  of  those  fiscal  1990  funds  are 
already  obligated  or  committed 
against  specific  needs.  As  a  great 
nation,  we  must  honor  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  and  upon  which 
countries  of  enormous  foreign  policy, 
national  security  and  moral  impor- 
tance to  us  now  rely. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  once  again 
emphasize  that  as  far  as  the  fiscal 
1991  foreign  aid  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  look  at  every  program. 
No  program  is  off  limits  to  the  need  to 
be  justified  against  changing  national 
priorities.  As  chairman  of  Foreign  Op- 
erations, I  am  deeply  sensitive  to  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  our  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
sustains  nations  which  share  our  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  moral  values.  We 
should  not  make  decisions  about  these 
programs  based  on  newspaper  head- 
lines, transitory  irritations,  diplomatic 
disagreements  or  short  term  political 
considerations.  Once  again,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  with  Secretary 
Baker  and  others  from  the  executive 
branch  and  discuss  how  the  different 
priorities  of  the  administration  and 
Congress  might  be  reconciled.  Only 
after  the  most  serious  discussion  will 
we  be  able  to  determine  how  the  cur- 
rent structure  of  foreign  aid  programs 
can  be  affected  by  the  tremendously 
important  changes  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Central  America,  and  elsewhere. 

I  look  forward  to  this  crucial  debate 
and  reexamination  year.  After  decades 
of  carrying  out  foreign  aid  programs 
based  on  Cold  War  rationales— con- 
tainment of  communism,  support  for 
anti-Communist  regimes,  often  of  the 
most  undemocratic  character,  dis- 
guised rent  for  United  States  military 
bases  intended  to  counter  perceived 
military  threats  from  Soviet  or  other 
Communist  countries,  buying  of  poli- 
cal  or  diplomatic  influence  and  access 
in  countries  which  do  not  share  our 
political  or  moral  values  in  order  to 
keep  them  aligned  with  us  against  the 
Soviet  bloc— we  now  have  an  historic 
opportunity  to  reshape  the  whole  con- 
ceptual underpinning  of  our  foreign 
aid. 

The  most  urgent  challenges  now 
facing  the  United  States  abroad  are  no 


longer  determined  by  the  cold  war  and 
the  United  States-Soviet  military  com- 
petition. We  must  reorient  our  foreign 
aid  to  deal  with  the  real  global  prob- 
lems of  massive  Third  World  poverty, 
weak  and  undemocratic  political  insti- 
tutions, economic  and  social  underde- 
velopment, environmental  degradation 
on  a  catastrophic  scale,  exploding  pop- 
ulations, the  international  narcotics 
menace.  We  must  use  our  aid  to  sup- 
port emerging  democratic  nations  and 
to  assist  to  bringing  peace  to  unstable 
regions  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  new  issues  which  must 
frame  our  debate.  Let  us  not  be  divert- 
ed into  sterile  and  pointless  fights  over 
foreign  aid  decisions  and  commitments 
we  have  already  made.  Let  us  look  to 
the  future  and  find  ways  to  work  to- 
gether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2015  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 


A  WORLD  PROFOUNDLY 

DIFFERENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
return  to  these  familiar  surroundings 
and  to  the  faces  of  our  friends  and  col- 
leagues and  it  can  almost  but  not  quite 
cause  us  to  to  forget  the  fact  that  we 
have  come  back  to  a  new  world,  a 
world  profoundly  different  from  that 
in  which  we  lived  when  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  adjourned  just  2 
short  months  ago. 

In  fact,  one  learned  columnist, 
whose  work  I  read  during  the  recess, 
referred  to  the  year  1989  by  that  old 
Latin  phrase  annus  mirabilis,  a  year  of 
miracles  or  a  year  of  remarkable  hap- 
penings. In  fact,  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, 1989  was  truly  an  annus  mirabi- 
lis. It  was  also,  in  my  opinion,  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  American  ideas  and 
ideals  and  to  the  unflagging  leader- 
ship for  freedom  and  for  the  free 
world  which  we  provided. 

Our  example  is  sought  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  contributed  more  directly 
to  the  freeing  of  the  people  of  Panama 
from  a  corrupt  dictator.  In  fact,  we  in- 
spired the  one  movement  for  freedom 
which  was  spectacularly  unsuccessful 
in  1989— that  of  the  people  of  China, 
whose  aspirations  were  symbolized  by 
their  copy  of  our  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  same  learned  writer  who  used 
that  Latin  phrase  pointed  out  that 
perhaps  once  in  each  century  that  des- 
ignation has  attracted  itself  to  a  par- 
ticular year.  In  the  18th  century,  that 
year  was  1776.  In  the  18th  century 
that  year  was  1776.  In  the  19th  centu- 
ry, it  was  1848. 


The  writer  went  on.  however,  to  cau- 
tion us  as  we  go  into  the  year  1990. 
Seventeen  seventy-six.  annus  mirabi- 
lis, was  of  course  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  of  which  we  are  still  a  part 
here  today.  Eighteen  forty-eight,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  it  was  marked 
by  the  same  kinds  of  aspiration  for^de- 
mocracy,  the  same  kind  of  willingness 
for  .some  people  in  Europe  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  that  democracy,  was  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  reaction  during 
which  all  of  those  movements  came  to 
naught. 

So  the  most  fundamental  question 
for  us.  Mr.  President,  is  what  do  we  do 
the  year  after,  in  1990?  Will  we  act  in 
such  fashion  as  to  make  1989,  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  more  like 
1776  or  more  like  1848? 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President, 
we  here  in  the  United  States  are  going 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  what  now  goes 
commonly  under  the  phrase,  "a  peace 
dividend."  It  is  not  the  existence  of 
that  peace  dividend,  but  only  its 
amount  which  is  in  question. 

The  President  himself,  in  his  budget 
next  week,  will  propose  a  budget  for 
national  defense  which  is  some  $12  bil- 
lion, or  more,  less  than  what  he  antici- 
pated proposing  not  much  more  than 
1  year  ago  today.  That  $12  billion  is  a 
substantial  dividend  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  their 
strength  and  constancy  over  the 
course  of  the  past  decades. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  all  of  us 
know  that  his  proposal  will  not  be  a 
floor  but  will  be  a  ceiling  on  that 
budget  for  national  defense.  It  is  the 
view  of  this  Senator  that  that  peace 
dividend  is  more  likely  to  bear  some- 
where between  $15  billion  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  $25  billion  less  than  what 
we  might  well  have  anticipated  the 
budget  for  national  defense  to  have 
been  for  1991  a  year  or  so  ago. 

This  gives  us  many  opportunities.  I 
am  already  well  aware,  by  various 
Members  of  the  House  or  Congress  or 
one  lobbying  group  or  another,  that 
dividend  has  been  spent  at  least  a  half 
a  dozen  times,  perhaps  a  dozen.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  devote  it  primarily  toward 
getting  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order  it 
can  make  great  dividends  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  a  better 
opportunity  to  start  new  businesses; 
bluntly,  greater  competitiveness  with 
the  Japanese  and  with  other  trading 
partners. 

With  respect  to  Eastern  Europe, 
however,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  we  are  about  to  embark 
on  a  new  Marshall  plan.  We  do.  how- 
ever, have  people  power. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  the  greatest 
gift  we  can  offer  is  to  expand  a  modest 
existing  program  and  to  create  a  new- 
Peace  Corp^  of  businessmen,  capital- 
ists, engineers  and  the  like,  who  are 
willing  to  volunteer  their  time  to 
create  strong,   free   political   societies 


and  strong,  free  economic  societies  in 
those  countries  which  have  so  bravely 
liberated  themselves. 

I  will  speak  on  this  subject  again  at 
a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduciton  of  S.  2013  are 
located  in  todays  Record  under 
■Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  briefly  share  my 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  about  an 
incipient  debate  that  is  starting  on  the 
foreign  aid  budget— for  fiscal  vear 
1991  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  presumably  Secretary 
Baker  and  the  President  have  made 
their  final  decisions  on  what  they  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  next  week 
about  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  year  1991.  I 
assume  that  in  support  of  that  budget 
request,  and  in  the  face  of  a  real  di- 
lemma on  how  to  meet  all  of  our  obli- 
gations—moral, diplomatic,  and  securi- 
ty needs— the  Secretary  and  Minority 
Leader  Dole  have  kicked  off  an  early 
debate  on  how  to  proceed. 

Last  week,  the  minority  leader  sent 
up  a  trial  balloon  which  proposed  cut- 
ting aid  to  Egypt.  Israel,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Turkey  to  make  room 
in  the  budget  for  higher  levels  of  sup- 
port to  the  emerging  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Panama,  and  to 
combat  drug  trafficking  in  Latin 
America.  Also  last  week.  Secretary 
Baker  suggested  to  the  Senate  leader- 
ship that  the  Congress  agree  to  cut 
$250  million  of  aid  we  approved  just 
months  ago  to  send  the  aid  to  an  un- 
specified list  of  countries— places  the 
administration  favors. 

The  problem.  I  take  it.  is  that  the 
administration  is  faced  with  budget 
constraints  due  to  a  persistent  budget 
deficit,  sustained  levels  of  military 
spending,  and  a  policy  of  no  new  reve- 
nues. It  is  having  difficulty  achieving 
our  national  security  and  diplomatic 
goals,  and  meeting  our  moral  obliga- 
tions, within  the  confines  of  the 
budget  situation  it  has  structured. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  chosen  to  frame  this  debate  in 
terms  of  its  desire  for  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  foreign  aid.  This  flexibil- 
ity would  significantly  reduce  congres- 
sional prerogatives  over  foreign  policy. 
One  important  way  Congress  has  tra- 
ditionally asserted  its  influence  over 
foreign  policy  is  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  Con- 
gress can  make  its  voice  heard  in  the 
foreign  policy  area.  Such  allocations, 
called  earmarks,  represent  a  consensus 
about    which  countries,   for  strategic. 
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humanitarian,  political,  and  pconomic 
reasons,  deserve  our  monetary  .sup- 
port. Removing  earmarks  would  strip 
Conpre.<;s  of  one  its  prime  tools  in  in- 
fluencing foreign  policy,  and  change 
the  balance  between  tlv  e.xecutive  and 
the  legislative  branch  on  foreign 
policy  in  a  detenmental  way. 

Further.  I  believe  that  really,  the 
issue  is  as  much,  or  more,  a  substan- 
tive, policy  i.ssue  rather  than  a  process 
issue  of  congressional  earmarks.  I 
think  that  the  administration  is 
having  trouble  constructing  a  budget 
to  meet  our  foreign  policy  needs  and 
wants  to  take  power  away  from  the 
Congress  to  let  it  do  what  it  wants  to 
do— things  we  presumably  would  not 
agree  with. 

Lets  look  at  the  issue  of  Eastern 
Europe.  If  Eastern  Europe  needs  our 
help,  as  I  believe  it  does,  lets  acknowl 
edge  it  serves  our  national  security  in- 
terest to  help  her.  and  act  accordingly. 
That  mean.s  looking  to  our  defense 
budget  to  meet  the  new  needs  that  in- 
crease our  national  security.  We've  al- 
ready done  that  in  the  case  of  Poland 
and  Hungary,  whose  newly  minted  aid 
package  was  funded  largely  out  of  the 
defense  budget,  at  the  administra- 
tion's own  suggestion. 

It  makes  sense  to  allocate  to  Eastern 
Europe  some  of  the  money  we  now 
spend  to  defend  ourselves  militarily 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  We're  now- 
spending  at  least  $150  billion  on  troops 
and  weapons  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  Stable  democracies  in  Eastern 
Europe  would  certainly  provide  as 
much  security  for  America  in  guarding 
against  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  invasion 
of  Western  Europe. 

Country  after  country  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  replacing  democratic  rule 
for  that  of  the  Communist  yoke.  They 
are  changing  their  constitutions  to  re- 
nounce the  supremacy  of  Communist 
parties.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
have  already  called  for  the  removal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  their  territory  and 
want  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  own 
armed  forces.  We  are  engaged  in  seri- 
ous negotiations  over  reductions  in 
conventional  force  levels  in  Europe- 
negotiations  that  were  underway  even 
before  the  stunning  and  historic 
changes  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Leaving  aside  our  emotions 
and  moral  responsibility  to  these 
brave  people,  to  ignore  these  changes. 
and  the  obvious  security  opportunities 
they  offer,  would  be  an  error  of  enor- 
mous proportions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  many 
ways  to  nurture  democracy  besides 
foreign  aid  dollars.  Romania,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  East  Germany  could  ben- 
efit from  receiving  most  favored 
nation  status  and  receiving  granted 
special  trade  status  under  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  yt'sterday  his  support 
for  increased  sales  of  advanced  com- 
puters, telecommunications  equipment 


and  machine  tools  to  East  bloc  nations 
to  modernize  their  economies.  We 
might  also  explore  other  ways  of  en- 
couraging new  investment  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany,  and  Rumania 
by  extending  Government  guarantees 
to  businesses  that  invest  there.  All  of 
Che  emerging  leaders  have  emphasized 
one  thing:  They  want  capitalist  busi- 
ness investment  and  management 
skills  and  advice.  That's  the  key  to  re- 
building their  economies.  These  are 
areas  where  the  President  can  provide 
more  leadership. 

Having  underscored  the  importance 
of  supporting  democratic  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe,  we  must  face  the 
budget  issue.  Is  it  in  our  security  inter- 
ests to  respond  to  the.se  needs  by  cut- 
ting assistance  to  other  key  allies 
around  the  world?  I  think  not. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  take  issue 
with  any  suggestion  that  the  Congress 
should  not  earmark  foreign  aid  or  that 
w'  should  cut  foreign  aid  to  the 
Middle  East,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  strategic  allies  as  the  only 
means  of  meeting  the  challenges  we 
face  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Such  proposals  violate  con- 
gressional prerogatives  on  foreign 
policy,  and  look  in  the  wrong  place  for 
new  foreign  aid  dollars. 

For  example,  the  Philippines  is  a 
new  democracy  facing  a  widespread 
Communist  insurgency  and  severe  and 
recurrent  threats  of  a  coup  from  its 
military.  Last  year  we  provided  mili- 
tary help  to  the  Aquino  government  to 
prevent  its  overthrow.  This  year  we'll 
contribute  S160  million  to  a  multilater- 
al effort  to  stabilize  the  political  and 
economic  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
A  stable,  democratic  Philippines  is  vi- 
tally important  to  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Even  a  small  cut  in  that  aid 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  lessening  of 
U.S.  commitment,  emboldening  en- 
emies of  democracy  there. 

Similarly,  our  aid  to  Pakistan  en- 
courages the  growth  of  democratic  in- 
.stitutions  in  a  newly  democratic  coun- 
try critical  to  the  stability  of  South- 
east Asia.  It  also  helps  Pakistan's  ef- 
forts to  combat  illegal  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, and  decreases  Pakistan's  need 
to  go  nuclear  by  helping  beef  up  their 
conventional  deterrent  against  India. 
It  also  provides  a  buffer  against  an  un- 
predictable and  potentially  threaten- 
ing neighbor  like  Afghanistan.  Benazir 
Bhutto's  enemies  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  use  a  cut  in  United  States  aid 
against  her,  undermining  the  fragile 
democracy  in  Pakistan. 

Our  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt  helps 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
thus  is  a  wise  investment  in  our  own 
security.  The  winds  of  change  in  East- 
ern Europe  ha\e  yet  to  blow  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  supply  arms  to  Iraq.  Syria,  and 
Libya,  all  radical  Arab  countries.  Any 
cut  in  aid  to  Israel  would  undermine 
her  security  at  a  lime  when  she  faces 


an  Iraqi  army  strengthened  and  en- 
larged by  its  war  with  Iran,  a  Syria 
bent  on  strategic  parity,  and  an  Arab 
world  armed  with  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated ballistic  and  chemical  weapons. 
It  could  lead  to  war  by  encouraging  Is- 
rael's enemies  to  strike  while  she  is  in 
a  weakened  state. 

Our  aid  also  helps  assure  that  a 
strong  and  secure  Israel  can  take  the 
risks  she  needs  to  achieve  peace.  Fur- 
ther, cuts  in  economic  aid  would  make 
it  impossible  for  Israel  to  respond  to 
the  enormous  needs  of  the  current  and 
expected  Soviet  emigration. 

Finally,  Israel  is  an  important  strate- 
gic ally  whose  foreign  aid  is  an  Ameri- 
can investment  that  pays  dividends  to 
our  .security  account  every  day.  Even 
in  an  environment  of  lessened  Soviet 
threat.  Israel  plays  a  key  role  in 
United  States  efforts  to  contain  the 
regional  threat  posed  by  Syria,  Libya. 
Iraq.  She  acts  as  a  valuable  regional 
ally  in  the  volatile  Persian  Gulf.  And, 
Israel  is  a  key  port  for  the  repair  and 
refueling  of  the  United  States  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  tool  for 
U.S.  force  projection  in  conflicts  in  the 
gulf  and  beyond. 

American-Israeli  strategic  coopera- 
tion shows  its  face  in  countless  ways 
every  day.  For  example.  Israel  has 
made  its  hospitals  available  to  care  for 
wounded  American  military  and  other 
personnel  in  the  region.  The  Israeli 
Navy  has  participated  in  joint  naval 
exercises  with  the  6th  Fleet  to 
strengthen  United  States  antisubma- 
rine warfare  capabilities  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
made  facilities  available  for  the  stor- 
age and  maintenance  of  U.S.  materiel 
for  American  use  in  a  conflict. 

Egypt,  too.  is  a  strong  regional 
friend  that  plays  an  essential  role  in 
regional  stability.  Her  influence  helps 
reduce  the  threats  of  Iranian  expan- 
sion, terrorism,  and  religious  extre- 
mism in  the  region.  Her  efforts  have 
helped  to  advance  the  peace  process. 
Cuts  in  United  States  aid  could  back- 
fire by  demonstrating  to  other  Arab 
countries  that  taking  risks  to  make 
peace  with  Israel  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
strong  American  support.  Moreover, 
even  small  cuts  in  aid  to  Egypt,  an  ex- 
tremely poor  country,  can  lead  to 
great  unrest  and  instability. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  it's  especially  appropriate  to  look 
in  other  places  besides  foreign  aid  to 
respond  to  the  needs  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Latin  America  if  we  con- 
sider that  during  the  Reagan  years, 
foreign  aid  was  slashed  more  than  any 
other  program  besides  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  terminated.  And  spending 
on  foreign  aid  last  year  comprised  only 
1.2  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  In  contrast,  our  defense 
budget— which  is  supposed  to  support 
our  security  needs— grew  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate  during  the  Reagan  years 


and  now  comprises  roughly  30  percent 
of  our  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  into  the 
budget  process  this  year,  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  not  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  our  allies  around  the  world- 
many  of  whom  have  taken  great  risks 
for  the  United  States— and  that  we 
frame  this  debate  carefully. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2005 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PANAMA  INVASION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  United  Slates  troops  are  coming 
home  from  Panama,  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  to  reflect  on  the  impli- 
cations of  the  United  Stales  invasion 
of  that  country. 

No  one  questions  the  bravery  of  the 
American  service  men  and  women  who 
carried  out  this  mission.  They  repond- 
ed  with  skill  and  courage  to  the  call  of 
the  President,  and  all  of  us  mourn 
those  who  were  lost. 

But  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  justification  for  the  invasion 
itself.  The  administration  has  offered 
four  rationales  for  its  action.  It  claims 
that  the  invasion  was  necessary  to: 

Save  American  lives; 

Protect  the  Panama  Canal: 

Restore  democracy  to  Panama:  and 

Bring  General  Noriega  to  justice. 

Nothing  on  the  public  record  makes 
any  of  these  justifications  persuasive 
Certainly,  the  United  Slates  does  not 
have  the  right  under  international  law 
or  any  other  law  that  I  know  of  to 
roam  the  hemisphere,  bringing  dicta- 
tors to  justice  or  installing  new  gov- 
ernments by  force  on  other  nations. 
Surely,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
and  a  violation  of  America's  best  ideals 
to  impose  democracy  by  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  on  Panama  or  any  other  nation. 

There  was  no  imminent  threat  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  fact,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  canal  was 
shut  down— because  of  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion. 

Was  the  invasion  necessary  to  save 
American  lives?  We  will  never  know 
the  true  answer  to  that  question,  be- 
cause we  will  never  know'  what  would 
have  happened  had  there  been  no  in- 
vasion. But  we  do  know  certain  facts. 


In  October,  President  Bush  had  been 
embarrassed  and  criticized  for  failing 
to  do  enough  to  ensure  the  success  of 
a  coup  against  General  Noriega.  The 
coup  failed,  perhaps  because  of  U.S. 
blunders. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  invasion, 
the  Noriega-created  Panama  Assembly 
passed    a    resolution    saying    that    a 

State  of  War  Exists"  in  Panama,  and 
listing  a  series  of  what  it  considered 
acts  of  aggression  by  the  United  States 
against  Panama,  including  United 
States  economic  sanctions.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  call  this  resolution  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Panama  against  the 
United  States. 

On  the  Saturday  before  President 
Bush  acted,  four  unarmed  United 
States  servicemen  were  stopped  in 
their  car  at  a  roadblock  in  front  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Panama  defense 
forces.  When  they  attempted  to  drive 
off.  one  of  the  servicemen  was  shot 
and  killed,  and  another  was  wounded. 
A  Navy  lieutenant  and  his  wife  who 
witnessed  the  incident  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  PDF  and  beaten,  and 
the  lieutenant's  wife  was  sexually 
threatened.  Two  nights  later,  the  inva- 
sion began. 

These  incidents  followed  2  years  of 
PDF  harassment  of  American  service- 
-men  and  their  wives.  Over  750  such  in- 
cidents passed  without  significant  U.S. 
protest,  including  cases  involving  seri- 
ous assaults  and  even  shootings. 

According  to  the  Army  Times  of 
March  20.  1989,  "U.S.  servicemen  in 
Panama  have  been  abducted,  beaten, 
kicked  and  had  handguns  held  against 
their  heads.  "  Either  our  Government 
underreacted  to  these  incidents,  or 
overreacted  to  the  incidents  of  last  De- 
cember. 

As  a  result  of  the  invasion,  23  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  dead;  3  American 
civilians  are  dead:  300  other  Americans 
are  wounded:  500  Panamanians  are 
dead;  thousands  of  Panamanians  are 
wounded,  and  vast  physical  destruc- 
tion has  been  wreaked  on  Panama 
City.  On  this  record,  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  invasion  cost  more  lives 
than  it  saved. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's 
threadbare  and  legalistic  claims,  the 
invasion  violated  our  fundamental 
commitments  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
administration's  claim  that  the  inva- 
sion was  somehow  justified  as  an  act 
of  self  defense  is  not  credible.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  the  United  States  was 
overwhelmingly  rebuked  for  the  inva- 
sion—by a  vote  of  20  to  1  in  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  and  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  20  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Founders  of  our  Nation  pro- 
claimed their  liberty  and  spoke  of  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 


kind." Two  centuries  later,   we   have 
still  not  learned  to  pay  that  respect. 

Panamanians  and  Americans  alike 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  dictator  No- 
riega. But  the  costs  of  the  invasion  are 
already  high,  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  we  know  the  full  costs. 

The  Panamanian  economy  is  in 
shambles  and  American  taxpayers 
have  already  been  called  upon  to  help 
rebuild  the  country. 

The  Endara  government  has  re- 
quested emergency  economic  aid.  and 
negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 
The  Bush  administration  is  said  to  be 
developing  an  overall  aid  package 
worth  from  $1.5  to  $3  billion. 

Thousands  of  U.S.  troops  remain  in 
Panama.  Until  these  forces  are  re- 
duced to  their  preinvasion  levels  and 
returned  to  U.S.  bases,  the  Endara 
government  cannot  hope  to  establish 
its  legitimacy  in  the  region.  Latin 
American  nations  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  new  government,  be- 
cause it  was  installed  by  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  not  by  the 
people  of  Panama.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  Endara  government  can 
survive  without  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops,  or  whether  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration intends  to  back  up  this 
invasion  with  further  invasions  in  the 
future,  in  order  to  guarantee  order,  se- 
curity in  and  democracy  in  Panama. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  inva- 
sion has  done  long-term  damage  to  our 
foreign  policy,  to  our  ability  to  work 
with  other  nations  in  Latin  America, 
and  to  our  goal  of  achieving  lasting  de- 
mocracy in  the  region.  It  has  already 
caused  serious  .setbacks  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Peru  is  less  cooperative,  Colombia 
balked  at  the  administration's  inept 
effort  to  station  United  States  war- 
ships off  its  coast,  and  all  of  Latin 
America  balked  at  the  misguided  plan 
to  rush  Vice  President  Quayle  to  the 
region. 

Coupled  with  the  irresponsible  sack- 
ing of  the  Nicaraguan  Ambassador's 
residence  by  United  States  forces  in 
Panama  City,  the  outcry  against  the 
invasion  has  significantly  boosted  the 
prospects  of  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
Nicaraguan  elections  that  will  take 
place  next  month.  President  Bush  may 
have  captured  Noriega,  but  at  the  cost 
of  electing  Ortega. 

Historians  will  eventually  tally  these 
costs  and  judge  the  wisdom  of  the 
action.  Already,  however  this  feel  good 
invasion  does  not  feel  so  good  any 
more. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  move 
forward  and  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  Panama. 

First,  in  my  view,  we  should  an- 
nounce a  timetable  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  Only  then 
can  the  Endara  go\ernment  claim  full 
authority  and  establish  its  national 
and  international  credibility. 
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Second,  we  should  move  swiftly  to 
implement  a  generous  and  well-de- 
signed package  of  aid  to  repair  the  war 
damage  and  reconstruct  the  Panama 
economy. 

The  first  step  is  an  immediate  lifting 
of  all  sanctions.  The  next  is  to  develop 
assistance  to  build  a  healthy,  inde- 
pendent economy.  Handouts  will  not 
work:  the  creation  of  jobs  will.  Our  as- 
sistance must  be  designed  to  put  the 
Panamanian  people  to  work,  encour- 
age United  States  investment,  and  in- 
crease trade  between  our  nations.  The 
Bush  administration  is  currently  dis- 
cussing the  package  with  the  Endara 
government,  and  Congress  should  be 
prepared  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
aid  is  approved  as  soon  as  possible. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  lend 
its  full  support  to  the  idea  of  replacing 
Panama's  corrupt  and  discredited  mili- 
tary forces  and  officer  corps  with  an 
efficient  and  moderately  sized  police 
force.  While  this  is  clearly  a  decision 
for  the  people  of  Panama  to  make,  the 
United  States  is  already  heavily  in- 
volved in  determining  the  future  of 
Panama's  security  forces.  Panama 
needs  no  standing  Army,  and  the 
nation  will  prosper  more  quickly  if  it  is 
able  to  channel  funds  into  strengthen- 
ing the  nation's  economic  and  social 
services.  The  safety  of  the  canal  can 
be  assured  by  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments involving  the  United  States, 
Panama,  and  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

As  Costa  Rican  President  O.scar 
Arias  noted  when  he  put  forward  a 
proposal  to  dismantle  the  Panamanian 
armed  forces,  "to  demilitarize  the 
country  means  to  make  a  profound  de 
cision.  It  is  not  enough  to  change  the 
name  of  the  armed  forces.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  minds  of  those 
people  who  only  yesterday  wore  a  mili- 
tary uniform." 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  perhaps  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  also  to 
make  a  profound  decision,  look  at  our 
own  mindset,  and  change  our  own 
thinking  on  the  way  we  deal  with 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  invasion  of 
Panama  reflects  the  long-standing  pre- 
disposition of  this  country  to  bail  out 
flawed  policies  through  United  States 
unilateral  military  interventions  that 
ride  roughshod  over  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  in  the  hemisphere.  For 
years,  we  have  viewed  Panama  as 
something  just  short  of  the  51st  state. 
No  other  nation  depends  so  heavily  on 
the  dollar  for  its  economy.  The  origi- 
nal Panama  Canal  Treaty  was  negoti- 
ated without  a  Panamanian  present. 
And  throughout  the  century,  we  have 
built  up  a  military  structure  in 
Panama  that  would  do  our  bidding 
and  restrain  any  overly  independent 
political  figures. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  administra- 
tion lent  legitimacy  and  support  to 
one   election    farce   after   another    in 


Panama.  We  continued  to  support  the 
military  and  cultivate  individuals  who 
would  be  loyal  and  do  our  bidding. 
Manuel  Noriega  fit  that  mold.  He  was 
a  bright,  ruthless  officer,  and  it  was 
only  logical  that  we  would  bring  him 
into  our  camp. 

Our  support  for  individuals  such  ?-s 
Noriega  and  our  repeated  unilateral 
military  interventions  are  natural  and 
predictable  outcomes  of  our  misplaced, 
ill-advised  and  paternalistic  approach 
toward  the  region.  Unless  we  learn 
from  our  past  history,  we  will  be  con- 
demned to  repeat  it. 

Throughout  Central  America,  as  in 
Panama,  we  have  supported  coups, 
recognized  blatantly  fraudulent  elec- 
tions, and  ignored  corruption  and  fla- 
grant human  rights  abuses— all  in  the 
name  of  U.S.  interests  and  regional 
stability. 

Over  the  last  two  centuries,  we  have 
invaded  Nicaragua  10  times,  Panama 
10  times.  Honduras  7  times,  and  El 
Salvador  once. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  supported  the  Dic- 
tator Somoza  while  driving  many  true 
democrats  into  the  Soviet.  Cuban,  and 
Sandinista  camps. 

In  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Gua- 
temala, we  have  enthusiastically  built 
up  large  military  forces  and  structures 
which  have  become  uncontrollable 
bastions  of  corruption,  death  squads, 
and  brutal  human  rights  abuses. 

Our  emphasis  on  military  solutions 
in  Central  America  has  polarized  those 
societies  and  impeded  economic 
growth  and  social  progress. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  of  history 
that  the  only  country  in  the  region 
that  has  shed  its  military  force—Costa 
Rica— boasts  four  decades  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  some  of  the  highest 
living  standards  in  the  region. 

In  sharp  contrast.  Costa's  Rica's  five 
neighbors—  Hondura.s,  Guatemala, 

Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Panama- 
continue  to  suffer  war.  poverty,  social 
and  political  conflict,  plummeting 
living  standards,  and  atrocious  human 
rights  violations. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States,  once 
and  for  all.  to  abandon  this  failed 
policy  of  easy  resort  to  military  inter- 
vention in  our  hemisphere. 

If  we  heed  these  lessons,  then  per- 
haps the  invasion  of  Panama  in  1989 
will  come  to  be  seen  as  the  last  exam- 
ple of  "old  thinking  "  by  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America,  and  that  1990 
will  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  re- 
spect by  the  United  States  to  our 
neighbors  and  a  new  alliance  for 
progress  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  re- 
garding the  United  States  invasion  of 
Panama  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

4  4  240.  effects  of  the  military  interven- 
tion by  the  united  states  of  america  in 
panama  on  the  situation  in  central  amer- 
ICA 

The  General  A.ssembly. 

Taking  note  ol  the  .statements  made  in 
the  General  A.s.sembly  and  the  Security 
Council  regarding  the  inva-sion  of  Panama. 

Reaffirming  the  .sovereign  and  inalienable 
right  of  Panama  to  determine  freely  its 
.social,  economic  and  political  system  and  to 
develop  ii.s  international  relations  without 
any  form  of  foreign  intervention,  interfer- 
ence, subversion,  coercion  or  threat. 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  Article 
2.  paragraph  4,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  all  Member  States  shall  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  State. 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations, 

Reaffirming  the  need  to  restore  condi- 
tions which  will  guarantee  the  full  exercise 
of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Expressing  Us  profound  concern  at  the  se- 
rious con.sequences  the  armed  intervention 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  Panama 
might  have  for  peace  and  security  in  the 
Central  American  region. 

1.  Strongly  deplores  the  intervention  in 
Panama  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  constitutes  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  international  law  and  of 
the  independence,  sovereignly  and  territori- 
al integrity  of  States: 

2.  Demands  the  immediate  cessation  of 
the  intervention  and  the  withdrawal  from 
Panama  of  the  armed  invasion  forces  of  the 
United  States; 

3.  Demands  also  full  rt'spect  for  and  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Torri.ios-Carter  Treaties: 

4.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  uphold  and  re- 
spect the  sovereignty,  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Panama; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  mon- 
itor the  developments  in  Panama  and  to 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  resolution. 

88th  plenary  meeting,  29  December  1989. 

Vote  on  Effects  of  Military  Intervention 
IN  Panama 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  effects  of  military  inter- 
vention in  Panama  i document  A/44/L.631 
by  a  recorded  vole  of  75  in  favour  to  20 
against,  with  40  abstentions,  as  follows: 

In  favour:  Afghanistan.  Albania.  Algeria. 
Angola.  Argentina.  Austria.  Barbados, 
Belize.  Bhutan.  Bolivia.  Botswana.  Brazil, 
Bulgaria.  Burkina  Faso.  Burundi.  Byelorus- 
sia. Chile.  China.  Colombia.  Congo,  Cuba. 
Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia.  Democratic  Yemen. 
Ecuador.  Equatorial  Guinea,  Ethiopia.  Fin- 
land. German  Democratic  Republic.  Ghana. 
Guatemala.  Guinea.  Guyana.  Haiti.  Hunga- 
ry. India.  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq.  Jamaica. 
Jordan.  Kuwait.  Lao  Peoples  Democratic 
Republic.  Libya,  Malaysia.  Mali.  Mauritius. 
Mexico.  Mongolia.  Myanmar.  Nepal.  Nicara- 
gua. Pakistan.  Paraguay.  Peru,  Romania. 
Solomon  Islands.  Spain.  Sri  Lanka.  Sudan. 
Surinam.     Sweden.     Syria.     Trinidad     and 
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Tobago.  Uganda.  Ukraine.  USSR,  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania,  Uruguay.  Vanuatu, 
Venezuela,  Viet  Nam  Yugoslavia,  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe. 

Against:  Australia.  Belgium.  Canada,  Den 
mark.  Dominica,  El  Salvador,  France,  Peder 
al  Republic  of  Germany.  Israel  Italy, 
Japan.  Luxembourg,  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land, Norway.  Panama.  Portugal.  Turkey. 
United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

Abstaining:  Antigua  and  Barbuda.  Bah- 
rain. Brunei,  Darussalam,  Cape  Verde,  Cen- 
tral African  Republic.  Chad.  Costa  Rica. 
Egypt.  Fiji.  Greece.  Grenada.  Honduras.  Ice- 
land. Ireland.  Kenya.  Lebanon.  Liberia. 
Madagascar.  Malawi,  Malta.  Morocco.  Niger. 
Oman.  Papua  New  Guinea.  Philippines. 
Poland,  Qatar.  Rwanda.  Saint  Lucia.  Saint 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  Samoa.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Singapore.  Somalia.  Thailand.  Togo. 
Tunisia.  United  Arab  Emirates,  Yemen, 
Zaire. 

Absent:  Bahamas.  Bangladesh.  Benin, 
Cameroon.  Comoros.  Cote  divoire.  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea.  Djibouti.  Dominican  Re 
public.  Gabon.  Gambia.  Guinea  Bissau.  Le- 
sotho. Maldives.  Mauritania.  Mozambique. 
Nigeria.  Saint  Kitts  and  Navis.  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe.  Senegal.  Seychelles.  Sierra 
Leone.  Swaziland. 

The  text  of  the  OAS  resolution  that 
was  adopted  December  22,  1989,  in  the 
wake  of  the  United  States  action  in 
Panama.  'Vote  was  20  in  favor,  1 
against  the  United  States  and  6  ab- 
stentions—Antigua and  Barbuda, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Honduras. 
Guatemala,  and  'Venezuela— is  as  fol- 
low's; 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Organization 
OF  American  States.  December  22.  1989 
Resolves: 

1.  To  deeply  regret  the  military  interven- 
tion in  Panama. 

2.  To  urge  the  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  bloodshed  and  to  request  the 
launching  of  negotiations  between  the  vari- 
ous political  sectors  of  the  country  that  will 
lead  to  a  concerted  solution  to  the  Panama- 
nian institutional  crisis. 

3.  To  express  its  deepest  concern  over  the 
serious  incidents  and  the  loss  of  lives  taking 
place  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

4.  To  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  for- 
eign troops  used  for  the  military  interven- 
tion and  to  reaffirm  that  .solving  the  crisis 
Panama  is  undergoing  at  this  time  necessar- 
ily requires  full  respect  for  the  right  of  the 
Panamanian  people  to  .self-determination 
without  outside  interference  and  faithful 
adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Torrijos-Carter  treaties. 

5.  To  express  the  need  to  comply  with  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  States  parties  to 
the  Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Relations. 

6.  To  urge  that  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  be  provided 
with  the  facilities  and  cooperation  neces.sary 
for  it  to  carry  out  its  humanitarian  work 
with  the  wounded  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. 

7.  To  express  its  fraternal  support  for  and 
solidarity  with  the  Panamanian  people  and 
to  urge  that  the  parties  involved  engage  in 
dialogue  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  lives  and  personal  safety  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Panama. 

8.  To  recommend  that  a  new  session  of  the 
Twenty-first  Meeting  of  Consultation  be 
held  when  appropriate  to  examine  the  Pan- 
amanian situation  as  a  whole 


9.   To   instruct   the   Secretary   General   of 
the  OAS  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution. 
Ha\  ing  seen: 

The  serious  events  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  especially  the  armed  clashes  re 
suiting  from  the  military  intervention  by 
the  United  States  and  the  deplorable  loss  of 
lives  and  property; 

The  obligation  of  Slates  not  to  intervene 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what 
ever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  other  State;  and 

The  obligation  to  respect  the  inviolabilitv 
of  the  territory  of  a  Slate,  which  may  not 
be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of  miiitarv 
occupation  or  of  other  measures  of  force 
taken  by  another  State,  directly  or  indirect- 
l.\'.  on  any  grounds  whatever:  and 
Considering: 

The  provisions  of  Resolution  I  adopted  bv 
the  Twenty-first  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  17. 
1989  and  the  declarations  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Meeting  and  adopted  on 
June  6.  July  20.  and  August  24.  1989  on  the 
Panamanian  crisis  in  its  international  con 
text; 

That,  al  the  nineteenth  regular  session, 
the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Perma- 
nent Council  to  keep  the  situation  in 
Panama  under  permanent  consideration; 

That,  any  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
Panamanian  problem  must  be  based  on  full 
respect  for  the  right  of  its  people  to  self-de- 
termination without  outside  interference; 

That  it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  full  re 
spect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Panama;  and 

That  it  IS  also  necessary  to  reestablish 
conditions  that  will  guarantee  the  full  exer- 
ci.se  of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  the  Panamanian  people,  and 

That  the  Panamanian  people  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  self-determination  with- 
out internal  dictates  or  external  interfer- 
ence 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  are  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  address  the  Senate  in 
morning  business.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  until  4 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  235  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under   'Statements  on 
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Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.') 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  ROBERT  S 
VANCE 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  filled  with  remorse  at  the  death 
of  one  of  my  dear  friends.  Oftentimes, 
a  great  man  dies  with  little  or  no  at- 
tention paid  to  his  accomplishments. 
We  should  not  allow  this  injustice  to 
befall  my  friend.  Judge  Robert  S. 
Vance.  His  beliefs  and  accomplish- 
ments will  far  outshine  the  shock  and 
horror  of  his  brutal  murder  in  his 
home  in  Birmingham.  AL. 

Most  of  you  heard  about  Judge 
Vance  when  the  national  news  carried 
the  story  about  the  mail-bomb  which 
killed  him  and  seriously  injured  his 
wife,  Helen  Rainey  Vance.  However, 
the  national  news  only  touched  the 
surface  of  who  Bob  Vance  was  and 
what  he  stood  for.  What  the  news  did 
not  cover  was  the  loving  relationships 
Bob  had  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Robert.  Jr..  and  Charles.  It  did  not 
cover  the  devotion  which  Bob  brought 
to  each  of  his  endeavors.  It  did  not 
show  the  intellectual  acumen  with 
which  he  faced  each  problem  and  ap- 
proached each  case.  Finally,  the  news 
did  not  show  what  drove  Bob  Vance— 
his  love  of  life,  his  constant  quest  for 
truth,  and  his  eternal  commitment  to 
everything  that  is  right. 

Judge   Vance's   only   elected   offices 
were  those  of  chairman  and  member 
of    the    State    Democratic    executive 
committee.  As  chairman  of  the  party's 
governing  body  from  1966  until  1977, 
Bob  Vance  left  a  huge  imprint  on  the 
face  of  the  State   political   scene.   In 
this  position.  Bob  commanded  respect 
from  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  ' 
for    his   reasoned    approaches   to    the 
challenges  of  the  day.  Although  the 
Democratic    Party    in    Alabama    was 
somewhat  divided  at   the  time,  Bob's 
demeanor  and  talents  allowed  him  to 
push  the  party  ever  forward  and  even- 
tually unite  the  factions.  All  may  not 
have  agreed  with  his  efforts,  biit  ev- 
eryone recognized  Bob's  ability  to  get 
the     job     done.     He     led     the     party 
through  these  tough  years  and  spear- 
headed  the   efforts   which   integrated 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Alabama.  He 
felt  we  had  to  move  forward  out  of  the 
racial  unrest  we  were  in. 
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In  1977.  President  Jimmy  Carter  rec- 
ognized Bob  Vance's  considerable  tal- 
ents by  appointing  him  to  the  Fifth 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  When 
the  circuit  split.  Judge  Vance  moved  to 
the  nth  circuit.  He  cherished  the  lib- 
erties provided  to  each  of  us  by  the 
Constitution  and  took  very  seriously 
the  responsibility  he  had  to  this  coun- 
try first  as  one  of  its  citizens  and 
second  as  one  of  its  faithful  Govern- 
ment servants.  He  brought  about  un- 
precedented changes  to  the  political 
landscape  of  Alabama.  When  Judge 
Vance  was  appointed,  his  interest  in 
politics  never  waned  but  his  under- 
standing that  he  was  a  judge  tran- 
scended his  past  political  goals.  Bob's 
opinions  often  evoked  praise  from 
both  sides  of  a  case  for  his  fairness. 
His  expert  understanding  of  the  Maw 
and  his  unwavering  quest  for  the 
truth  guaranteed  each  case  a  fair  trial. 

Although  we  do  not  know  who  killed 
Judge  Vance,  it  seems  as  if  the  bomb- 
ing was  racially  motivated.  Although 
we  can  offer  little  comfort  to  Judge 
Vance's  family  and  friends,  we  can  tes- 
tify that  he  did  not  die  in  vain.  It  is 
only  through  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Vance  and  others  like  him  that  racial- 
ly motivated  violence  seems  .so  much 
more  shocking  today  than  in  the 
1960's.  This  type  of  bombing  was  be- 
coming almost  commonplace  until 
people  with  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions—like Bob  Vance— began  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  right.  The  world 
needs  people  like  Bob  Vance. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  still  shocked  by 
the  death  of  this  good  friend.  I  wish 
Helen  Vance  a  rapid  recovery  and 
want  her  to  know  that  we  share  her 
grief.  I  know  that  words  of  condolence 
often  ring  hollow  so  I  am  going  to 
offer  words  of  hope.  I  hope  that  men 
like  Bob  Vance  come  this  way  more 
often.  He  deeply  touched  his  family 
and  friends.  All  who  knew  him  were 
better  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  touched  by  the 
eulogy  of  Judge  Vance  given  by  his 
close  friend.  Judge  Clifford  Fulford. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  these  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Eulogy  of  Judge  Robert  Vance  Given  by 
Judge  Clifford  Fulford 

We  come  here  today  in  outrage  to  remem- 
ber and  celebrate  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
the  antithesis  of  outrage.  So  it  i.s  that  we 
put  aside  our  outrage  for  the  moment  and 
think  about  Bob  Vance,  the  man  he  wa-s  and 
the  life  he  lived. 

If.  in  that  process,  our  outrage  increases, 
so  lie  It.  If  the  taking  of  such  a  noble  life  en- 
rages us.  Bob  would  be  the  first  to  lell  us 
that  we  honor  him  most  by  remembering 
the  values  he  held  dear. 

Bob  Vance  loved  life.  He  lived  life  fully 
and  with  gusto.  He  did  not  wish  to  die.  He 
did  not  deser\e  to  die.  But  his  as.sassins  were 
cheated  if  they  picked  Bob  Vance  thinking 
that   he  was  afraid  to  die    Bob  knew    that 


death  was  the  bargain  we  all  make  to  be 
born,  and  that  ihe  time  in  between  made 
the  bargain  a  good  one 

The  tragedy  in  Bob  Vance's  untimely 
death  is  that  he  had  so  much  yet  to  give. 
We.  the  beneficiaries  of  his  intellect  and 
wit.  are  the  ones  who  have  been  robbed  by 
his  death. 

It  is  not  unfitting  that  Bob  s  death  has 
come  in  this  Advent  Sea.son  of  short  days 
and  long  nights.  He  knew  that  the  days  will 
soon  lengthen,  and  that  a  time  of  good  will 
and  cheer  is  coming  That  is  the  way -the 
optimistic  and  hopeful  way  he  approached 
all  adversity.  He  always  knew,  with  his 
unique  confidence,  that  things  would  work 
out.  given  time. 

More  than  any  man  I  have  know.  Bob 
Vance  had  perspective.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  his  goal  to  resolve  disputes  reasonably 
and  peacefully.  He  could  and  often  did 
reduce  tension  in  hotly  contending  groups 
with  his  unusual  wit.  He  saw  and  gave  pro- 
portion to  issues  in  terms  of  their  possible 
solutions. 

He  had  the  unique  ability  to  draw  his  cir- 
cles to  include  his  adversaries  and  to  join 
them  in  the  search  for  common  ground  on 
which  both  could  honorably  stand. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  his  assassins,  who 
lacked  his  capacity  and  belief  in  the  rule  of 
law.  could  not  tolerate  such  a  man  in  their 
presence. 

Bob  Vance  distrusted  accumulations  of  po- 
litical power.  He  knew  that  such  concentra 
tions  paved  the  way  for  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary conduct,  even  by  good  people.  He  re 
vered  our  constitution.  He  trusted  an  in- 
formed electorate  and  believed  passionately 
in  the  election  process.  He  eschewed  the 
handpicking  of  candidates.  When  the  Legis- 
lature turned  down  his  proposal  to  require 
all  candidates  to  file  reports  of  their  cam- 
paign finances  before  the  election,  he  per- 
suaded his  party  to  adopt  his  rule.  He  then 
challenged  other  parties  to  follow  his 
party's  lead.  When  his  side  was  beat  at  the 
polls  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  he  opposed  all  efforts  to 
unseat  the  delegates  selected  by  popular 
vote. 

Bob  Vance  continued  to  de\elop  and  use 
his  skills  as  a  member  of  our  Federal  appel- 
late court  system.  His  insistence  on  a  level 
playing  field  for  contending  parties  in  our 
judicial  process  was  well  known.  So  was  his 
recognition  that  our  liberties  are  assured 
only  by  our  responsible  conduct.  He  believed 
'hat  a  citizen's  duty  to  pay  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment should  bear  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  benefits  that  government  bestowed 
on  him. 

He  distrusted  excessive  governmental  con- 
trol. His  instincts  were  for  the  underdog  and 
the  underprivileged.  He  participated  in  the 
fight  to  require  reapportionment  of  state 
legislatures  dominated  by  oppressive  minori- 
ties. 

Bob  Vance  gave  a  good  account  of  his  tal- 
ents and  how  he  u.sed  them  We  will  not 
likely  see  his  kind  again,  but  he  is  a  role 
model  for  those  men  and  women  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him  in  the  causes  he 
promoted. 

Through  all  of  his  work  and  accomplish- 
ments. Bob  was  supported  by  a  loving  wife. 
Helen  Rainey  Vance,  to  whom  he  was  devot- 
ed. Their  marriage  was  a  paragon  that  pro- 
duced two  fine  sons.  Robert  Jr.  and  Charles. 
They  have  the  support  of  their  memories  of 
a  remarkable  husband  and  father  to  carry 
them  through  their  grief  in  which  we  all 
join. 


I  am  sure  they  know  that  their  grief 
cannot  just  now  be  less  because  their  love 
for  him  was  so  great.  May  they  be  comfort- 
ed by  the  certainty,  born  of  faith,  that  Bob 
has  entered  the  greater  service  of  God  in 
His  creation  and  know  that  their  pride  in 
him  will  grow  even  as  the  intensity  of  their 
pain  diminishes. 

Finally.  I  read  and  saved  a  poem  by  Isla 
Paschal  Richardson— never  dreaming  that  I 
would  ever  use  it  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this.  However,  it  says  what  I  think  Bob  is 
saying  now  to  his  family  and  friends,  if  we 
could  but  hear  him.  and  I  want  to  share  it 
with  you  in  closing: 

To  Those  I  Love 
If  I  should  ever  leave  you  whom  I  love 
To  go  along  the  Silent  Way. 
Grieve  not  nor  speak  of  me  with  tears. 
But  laugh  and  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were  beside 

you  there, 
lid  come— I'd  come,  could  I  but  find  a  way! 
But  would  not  tears  and  grief  be  barriers'.' i 
And  when  you  hear  a  song  or  see  a  bird  I 

love. 
Please   do   not    let    the   thought    of   me   be 

sad  .  .  . 
For    I    am    loving    you    just    as    I    always 

have  .  .  . 
You  were  so  good  to  mel 
There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  still  to 

do- 
So  many  things  to  say  to  you  .  .  . 
Remember  that  I  did  not  fear  .  .  . 
It  was  just  leaving  you  that  was  so  hard  to 

face  .  .  . 
We  cannot  see  Beyond  .  .  . 
But  this  I  know: 

I  loved  you  so— 'twas  heaven  here  with  you! 
fPoem  by  Isla  Paschal  Richardson.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMANi.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2012  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  4:40  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  announced  that  at  3:30 
p.m.  1  would  ask  consent  to  proceed  to 
the  clean  air  legislation.  Shortly  prior 
to  that  time,  I  was  asked  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  to 
withhold  that  request  for  a  brief  time, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  that. 

We  are  now  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
from  a  meeting,  at  which  time  I  will, 
of  course,  consult  with  him. 


But  I  want  to,  in  response  to  the 
many  questions  I  have  received  from 
Members  as  to  what  is  occurring,  ex- 
plain that  the  only  reason  for  this 
delay  is  that  I  was  asked  to  delay  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  a  brief  period  of  time,  and  I  am  ac- 
commodating his  request.  As  soon  as  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with 
him,  I  still  intend  to  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  bill,  the  managers  having 
been  present  and  ready  to  proceed.  I 
expect  we  will  be  on  the  bill  shortly. 

In  the  meantime.  I  understand  there 
may  be  other  Senators  who  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  until 
the  hour  of  4:40  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered.  Who  wishes  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2016  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


JUSTICE  FOR  CYPRUS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
momentous  events  in  Berlin  and  East- 
ern Europe  herald  a  new  era  for 
Europe  and  for  the  world.  While  we 
must  not  let  our  guard  down,  we  must 
assess  the  impact  of  these  events  on 
other  foreign  policy  issues  in  which  we 
are  involved. 

One  such  issue  that  remains  on  the 
agenda  is  the  division  of  Cyprus  and 
Turkey's  continuing  illegal  occupation 
of  37  percent  of  northern  Cyprus  with 
35,000  Turkish  troops  and  over  60,000 
Turkish  colonists. 

The  dividing  line  of  Cyprus  is  called 
the  Green  Line.  The  Berlin  Wall  has 
come  tumbling  down  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Green  Line  be  removed  and 
freedom  of  movement  allowed  for  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  through- 
out the  island. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  the  Turkish 
troops  leave  Cyprus. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  the  60.000 
colonists  leave  Cyprus. 

It  is  long  overdue  that  we  have  an 
accounting  of  the  five  Americans 
taken  by  the  Turkish  army  in  1974 
and  who  remain  unaccounted  for. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  an  accounting 
by  Turkey  of  the  1,614  missing  Greek 
Cypriots. 

It  is  time  that  we  had  a  constitution- 
al settlement  on  Cyprus  based  upon 
normal  democratic  principles  of  ma- 
jority rule,  the  rule  of  law  and  fully 
protected  minority  rights,  as  stated  by 
President  Bush  in  July  of  1988. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  S. 
22.  the  rule  of  law  conditions  bill  re- 
garding United  States  aid  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printedTrTthe  Record  my 
recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Times  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Nov.  13. 

19891 

Readers  Forum 

Columnist   Georgie  Anne  Geyer.  whom   I 

know    and   greatly   respect,   recently   wrote 

that     It  may  well  be  that,  as  the  great  but 

art  if  leal  ideologies  of  democracy  and  com 

munism  prove  less  able  to  assimilate  people, 

it  is  better  for  peoples  to  part,  to  divorce,  to 

live   separately    for   a    while— and   then    to 

start  the  great  dreams  of  mankind  again."  I 

respectfully  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 

MLss  Gcycrs  column  was  inspired  by  her 
conversation  with  Rauf  Denktash.  head  of  a 
Turkish  Cypriot  regime  that  is  recognized 
by  only  one  nation.  Turkey.  Untold  in  her 
account  is  the  fact  that  many  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots resent  Mr.  Denktashs  and  Turkey's 
military  occupation  and  colonization  of 
northern  Cyprus.  Those  Cypriots  want  a  re- 
united Cyprus,  Anyone  who  has  examined 
the  Cyprus  situation  carefully  knows  that 
the  Denktash  regime  could  not  survive  with- 
out massive  support  from  Turkey,  In  fact, 
almost  60  percent  of  the  economy  of  the  oc- 
cupied area  depends  on  Turkish  support. 

The  "state"  Mr,  Denktash  claims  as  his 
own  exists  by  force  of  Turkish  arms  sup 
plied  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
I  deplore  this  situation,  and  many  Turkish 
Cypriots  agree  that  what  is  happening  in 
the  land  they  have  long  shared  with  Greek 
Cypriots  is  wrong.  Foreign  occupation 
troops  have  withdrawn  from  Angola  and 
Cambodia,  and  US-Soviet  relations  are 
warming,  yet  Turkey  continues  to  occupy 
Cyprus  with  30.000  troops.  This  is  wrong 
and  must  stop. 

Contrary  to  assertions  in  the  article,  unifi- 
cation of  Cyprus  is  not  an  obsession.  Turkey 
invaded  Cyprus  in  1974.  For  15  years. 
Turkey  and  its  puppets  in  northern  Cyprus 
have  dragged  their  feet  on  efforts  to  resolve 
this  unnatural  division  of  the  island  nation. 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  are  willing  to 
live  together  in  the  same  nation— as  they 
have  for  centuries.  Miss  Geyer"s  premise 
that  Mr,  Denkta^'h  may  be  right  or  more  re- 
alistic in  suggesting  a  preference  for  divid- 
ing the  island  into  two  countries  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

For  example,  the  Turkish  Cypriot  party 
opposing  Mr.  Denktash  referred  to  his  con 
tinued  threats  to  settle  Turkish  refugees 
from  Bulgaria  in  the  occupied  areas  of 
Cyprus  as  a  conscious  attempt  by  his  party 
to  destroy  the  peace  talks  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  a  federal  solution.  Many  in  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  agree  with 
their  Greek  Cypriot  neighbors  that  a  feder- 
al solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  is  attain- 
able and  would  result  in  a  just  and  lasting 
peace, 

Mr.  Denktash's  confederation  proposal  ig- 
nores several  important  facts.  Most  impor 
tant,  only  one  Cyprus  is  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations 

After  the  brutal  1974  invasion,  200.000 
Cyprio!  citizens  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  take  refuge  in  the  .southern  part 
of  the  island.  One  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  these  people  desire  to  return  to  their 


homes  and  businesses.  Mr.  Denktash  rejects 
the  rightful  claims  of  the.se  refugees  to 
their  property  when  he  speaks  of  confedera- 
tion. Furthermore.  Cyprus  is  an  island  with 
a  rich,  multicultural  tradition.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  divide  this  cultural  heritage  in 
the  name  of  a  dubious  more  realistic  alter- 
native " 

Confederation  makes  little  sense  for 
Cyprus,  which  is  approximately  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island  and  has  the  population  of 
New  Hampshire.  A  unified  Cyprus  would 
allow  this  small  country  to  better  compete 
in  world  markets.  Cyprus  is  being  consid- 
ered for  admis.<fion  into  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Participation  would 
ensure  its  economic  health  and  viability  for 
future  generations.  In  a  unified  Cyprus, 
such  economic  security  would  benefit  both 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots, 

The  most  debatable  assertion  in  the  Oct, 
1"  column  is  the  statement  that  democracy 
IS  an  artificial"  ideology.  Communism  may 
be  artificial,  but  democracy  is  not.  Collapse 
of  the  "artificial"  Soviet  communist  empire 
should  be  no  surprise.  But  to  suggest  that 
ethnic,  racial  and  religious  tensions  put  the 
United  States  into  a  comparable  category  is 
questionable 

The  genius  of  democracy,  which  I  suggest 
is  the  great  dream  of  mankind,  is  that  it 
provides  a  means  for  people  to  resolve  their 
disagreements  with  minimal  coercion.  The 
Soviet  empire  is  falling  because  ""artificial"" 
communism  does  not  understand  the  true 
nature  of  humanity.  East  and  West  Ger- 
mans wish  to  be  reunited  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians wish  to  be  free  and  democratic. 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  want  a  united, 
democratic  political  system  that  respects 
the  rights  of  both  communities.  They  will 
achieve  that  aim  if  Turkish  troops  leave 
Cyprus  and  if  Ankara  politicians  leave 
Cyprus  to  settle  Us  problems  alone. 

The  great  dream  of  mankind"'  is  democ- 
racy. Democracy  contemplates  and^  em- 
braces unification  — not  division.  Democracy 
compromises  differences  across  racial, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  other  artificial  lines. 
We  all  are  people.  If  we  cant  get  along  with 
each  other  within  the  .same  democratic  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  systems,  we 
surely  wont  get  along  with  each  other  .sepa- 
rated by  the  unnatural  boundaries  of  nation 
states.  The  division  of  Cyprus  is  unrealistic 
and  It  violates  the  great  dreams  of  mankind, 

E  plunbus  unum.' 

Larry  Pressler, 

Washington. 

(Editors  note:  Sen.  Pressler.  of  South 
Dakota,  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  European  .Affairs,  i 


FOREIGN  AID  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  there  was  a  lot  of 
discu.ssion  in  the  press  about  cutting 
foreign  aid  to  the  five  largest  recipi- 
ents and  utilizing  the  funds  generated 
by  such  a  cut  to  assist  the  emerging 
democratic  governments  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Much  of  the  commentary  on 
this  subject  has  centered  on  a  possibe 
5-percent  cut  in  assistance  to  Israel 
and  Egypt.  I  would  be  opposed  to  forc- 
ing such  a  cut  on  Israel  and  Egypt, 
and  1  urge  the  administration  to  do 
the  same. 


UMI 
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I  would  agree  that  we  should  reas- 
sess the  need  for  military  assistance  to 
many  countries  for  which  the  ration 
ale  has  been  a  presumed  Communist 
threat  directed  from  Moscow.  Such  a 
reassessment,  however,  is  not  relevant 
in  the  case  of  Israel,  which  continues 
to  face  a  formidable  combination  of 
hostile,  overly  armed  Arab  neighbors. 
who  continue  to  acquire  new  and 
highly  sophisticated  weapons.  Also. 
Israel  is  facing  additional  demands  to 
finance  the  cost  of  absorbing  a  flood 
of  new  Jewish  immigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
the  United  States.  Israel,  and  Egypt 
are  engaged  in  difficult  discussions 
about  how  to  implement  Secretary  of 
State  Baker's  five-point  peace  plan.  It 
would  not  be  helpful,  to  say  the  least, 
to  tell  the  leaders  of  those  two  coun- 
tries that  they  will  receive  less  finan- 
cial support  from  the  United  States  as 
the  peace  process  proceeds. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  reducing  aid 
to  Israel  and  Egypt  makes  no  sense. 
Israel  and  her  partner  in  peace  need 
our  undiminished  support  now  more 
than  ever.  The  new  democracies  of 
Eastern  Europe  need  our  support  as 
well,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  Israel 
and  Egypt.  The  logical  source  of  help 
for  Eastern  Europe  should  be  from  the 
defense  budget. 


THE       DEADLY       CONFLICT       BE 

TWEEN     ARMENIA     AND     AZER 

BAIJAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Trans-Caucasus  is  awash  in  blood.  In 
Baku  and  other  cities  throughout  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  Arme- 
nians have  been  the  targets  of  theft, 
torture,  and  murder.  Since  the  newest 
eruption  of  violence  10  days  ago.  in 
Baku  alone,  more  than  65  Armenian.s 
have  lost  their  lives:  more  than  130 
have  been  injured:  and  count  les.s 
others  have  been  forcibly  and  brutally 
evicted  from  their  homes.  Particularly 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the.se  at 
tacks  have  been  carefully  planned  and 
premeditated:  they  have  been  execut- 
ed with  a  single-mindedness  and  inten- 
sity that  calls  to  mind  the  term 
■pogrom." 

Given  the  nature  of  the  attacks 
against  the  Armenian  people  and  the 
very  real  threat  of  civil  war.  it  would 
appear  ihat  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev was  left  no  alternative  than  to 
dispatch  army  troops  to  Azerbaijan. 
This  past  weekend,  an  estimated 
29.000  troops  were  present  in  the 
region  to  quell  the  violence.  The  trag- 
ically high  death  toll  to  date  poignant 
ly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  underlying  conflict. 

Troops  alone  cannot  end  the  fight- 
ing between  Armenians  and  Azerbai- 
janis.  At  the  root  of  the  violence  is  the 
issue  of  Nagorno-Karabagh.  a  region 
where  the  Armenian  majority  is  sub- 


jected to  Azerbaijani  rule.  As  long  as 
Azerbaijan  continues  to  control  this 
area.  I  fear  that  the  atrocities  will  con- 
tinue. We  in  the  United  States  must 
do  what  we  can  to  pre.ss  the  Soviets  on 
this  issue.  In  fact,  I  recently  returned 
from  Moscow  where  I  met  with  For- 
eign Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  on 
a  wide  range  of  foreign  policy  issues- 
including  the  anti-Armenian  violence. 

Last  November,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178,  a  joint 
resolution  that  I  authored  and  intro- 
duced on  the  issue  of  Nagorno-Kara- 
bagh. Among  other  things,  the  joint 
resolution  urges  the  United  States  ad- 
ministration to  make  Nagorno-Kara- 
bagh a  priority  item  in  its  bilateral  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union,  Since  I 
still  believe  this  to  be  a  necessary 
course,  I  would  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  pass  the  resolu- 
tion shortly  and  that  the  administra- 
tion would  take  heed.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  joint  resolution,  as 
well  as  a  letter  that  I  and  Senators 
Wilson.  Pressler.  Siiwqn.  and  Kerry 
sent  to  President  Gorbachev  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  The  ongoing  violence  in 
Azerbaijan  is  the  latest  chapter  in  a 
long  history  of  Armenian  suffering.  In 
times  of  tragedy,  the  Armenian  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  family  and  friends  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  current  situa- 
tion is  no  exception.  Armenians  in  my 
own  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  have  been 
particularly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
its  homeland.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Providence  Journal  that 
outlines  some  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  Armenians  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  ask  that  it,  too.  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
S.J.  Res.  178 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  strong  historical  and  cultural  ties  with 
the  people  of  Armenia: 

Whereas  the  80  percent  Armenian  majori- 
ty in  the  region  of  Nagorno-Karabagh  has 
continually  expre.s.sed  its  desire  for  self-de- 
termination and  freedom: 

Whereas  the  current  status  of  the  region 
of  Nagorno  Karabagh  is  a  matter  of  concern 
and  contention  for  the  people  of  the  Arme- 
nian and  Azerbaijani  Soviet  Republics: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has 
termed  the  killings  of  Armenians  on  Febru- 
ary 28-29.  1988.  in  Sumgait.  Azerbaijan,  "po- 
groms "; 

Wherea.s  continued  discrimination  against 
Karabagh  Armenians  and  the  uncertaintly 
about  Nagorno-Karabagh  have  led  to  mas- 
sive demonstrations  and  to  unrest  that  is 
continuing  to  this  day  in  this  area: 

Whereas  the  people  and  government  of 
the  So\iet  Union  initially  responded  to  the 
outbreak  of  violence  in  Nagorno-Karabagh 


with  the  positive  step  of  creating  an  interim 
Special  Administrative  Committee  to  stabi- 
lize the  situation: 

Whereas  the  Administrative  Committee 
has  proven  ineffective  because  its  mi.ssion 
has  been  undermined  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  organized  violence  against 
Armenians,  Jevis,  and  other  ethnic  groups, 
and  blockades  of  Nagorno-Karabagh.  Arme- 
nia, and  Georgia; 

Whereas  the  three  month  blockade,  theft 
and  damage  of  goods  in  transit  to  Armenia 
have  crippled  the  work  of  Armenians,  Sovi- 
ets. Americans,  and  the  entire  international 
community  in  rebuilding  after  the  tragic 
December  7.  1988  earthquake  in  Armenia: 

Whereas  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  strengthened  their  com- 
mitment to  Armenia  by  assisting  in  the  im- 
mediate relief  effort  and  the  overall  recon- 
struction of  tho.se  areas  affected  by  the 
earthquake: 

Whereas  the  United  States  maintains  its 
resolve  to  assist  the  Armenians  as  they  re- 
build from  the  earthquake; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
fundamental  rights  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Nagorno-Karabagh  for  a 
peaceful  and  fair  settlement  to  the  dispute 
over  Nagorno-Karabagh:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should— 

'  1)  continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
reconstruction  effort  in  Armenia; 

(2)  urge  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  to  re- 
store order,  immediately  reestablish  unre- 
stricted economic  and  supply  routes  to  the 
people  of  Armenia  and  Nagorno-Karabagh. 
secure  the  physical  safety  of  the  people  of 
Nagorno-Karabagh  from  attacks  and  contin- 
ue a  dialog  with  representatives  of  Nagorno- 
Karabagh  regarding  a  peaceful  settlement; 

(3)  promote  in  its  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  an  equitable  settle- 
ment to  the  dispute  over  Nagorno-Kara- 
bagh. which  fairly  reflects  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  region: 

i4i  urge  in  its  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  an  investigation  of 
the  violence  against  the  people  of  Nagorno- 
Karabagh  be  conducted,  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  killing  and  bloodshed  be 
identified  and  prosecuted;  and 

(5)  express  the  serious  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  the  ongoing  violence 
and  unrest  which  interferes  with  interna- 
tional relief  efforts. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  joint  reso- 
lution "To  express  United  States  support 
for  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Na- 
gorno-Karabagh for  a  peaceful  and  fair  set- 
tlement to  the  dispute". 

U.S.  Sen.'^te. 
Washington.  DC.  January  18.  1990. 
His  Excellency  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev. 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Kremlin.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  murders,  tortures,  and 
property  destruction  that  the  Armenian 
community  of  Baku  has  suffered  over  the 
past  six  days  as  a  result  of  attacks  by  orga- 
nized groups  of  Azerbaijanis.  Among  the  60 
people  killed  and  more  than  156  injured 
since  this  renewed  conflict  began,  most  of 
the  victims  have  been  Armenian  civilians. 


Furthermore,  the  bloody  events  only  of  this 
week  have  created  an  estimated  4.000  refu- 
gees and  Soviet  officers  dispatched  to  Azer- 
baijan have  characterized  the  situation  as  a 
"civil  war." 

We  commend  your  efforts  to  prevent  both 
the  further  loss  of  life  and  the  continued 
violations  of  the  Armenian  minority's 
human  rights  in  this  region.  Beyond  the  res- 
toration of  civil  peace,  we  also  believe  that 
the  most  important  goals  for  Soviet  authori- 
ties include  the  guarantee  of  safe  passage 
for  Armenians  in  Azerbaijan  who  wish  to 
leave  for  their  homeland,  and  the  breaking 
of  the  Azeri-imposed  economic  blockade  of 
Nagorno-Karabagh  and  Armenia,  where 
Americans  and  other  foreign  nationals  still 
work  on  earthquake  relief  projects. 

The  horrifying  upsurge  of  violence  in 
Azerbaijan  only  dramatizes  the  need  for  the 
Soviet  government  to  insure  that  the 
160.000  residents  of  the  enclave  of  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  can  exercise  their  autonomy  by 
reuniting  with  Soviet  Armenia.  For  nearly 
seventy  years,  Azerbaijani  rulers  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  imposing  cultural  persecu- 
tion and  economic  discrimination  on  the  Ar- 
menian people  of  Nagorno-Karabakh,  who 
account  for  80  percent  of  the  territory's 
population. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  address  the  core 
issue  of  this  tragedy  by  allowing  the  people 
of  Nagorno-Karabakh  to  freely  choose  their 
political  and  cultural  a.ssociations  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Paul  Simon, 

Larry  Pressler. 

John  F.  Kerry, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal  Bulletin,  Jan. 

16.  1990] 

R.I.  Armenians  Rally  for  Suffering 

Countrymen 

(By  Gerald  M.  Carbone) 

Providence.— She  knew  all  she  needed  to 
know:  That  once  again,  Armenians  are  being 
killed  because  they  are  Armenian.  That  sad 
piece  of  news  prompted  Nevarte  Caprielian 
to  open  her  purse  last  night,  and  write  a 
check  for  $1,000. 

Caprielian  held  the  check  in  her  fist  as  40 
men  and  women  from  Rhode  Island's  Arme- 
nian community  discussed  the  latest  trage- 
dy to  strike  their  countrymen  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  persecution  in  the  Soviet  republic  of 
Azerbaijan. 

"My  people  are  dying  and  it  disturbs  me 
that  there  is  so  much  discussion  about  a  col- 
lection." Caprielian  whispered,  as  a  debate 
about  fund  raising  held  center  stage  in  the 
basement  of  Sts.  Vartanantz  Armenian  Ap- 
ostolic Church  in  Federal  Hill. 

'Do  you  know  how  much  these  people  are 
hurting,  the  tragedy  of  these  people?  "  Ca- 
prielian said. 

Ani  Haroian  knew  of  the  tragedy.  Her 
grandparents  were  deported  by  the  Turks  in 
1915.  when  Turkish  forces  massacred  1.5 
million  Armenians.  Twenty-two  of  her  rela- 
tives have  been  living  in  a  one-room  apart- 
ment since  an  earthquake  ravaged  Armenia 
on  Dec.  7.  1988. 

Now  the  earthquake  victims  are  being 
asked  to  accept  refugees  from  the  ethnic 
strife  that  has  been  simmering  since  a  ma- 
jority of  residents  of  the  heavily  Armenian 
Nagorno-Karabakh  region  of  Azerbaijan 
voted  to  be  governed  by  Armenia.  The  Azer- 
baijanis don't  want  that  to  happen. 

"Actually,  I'm  quite  angry,"  Haroian.  a 
member  of  the  Providence  chapter  of  the 


Armenian  National  Committee,  said  last 
night.  "I'm  not  as  calm  as  I  appear.  It's  been 
one  crisis  after  another.  " 

The  movement  by  residents  of  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  increased  the  historical  tension 
between  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  For 
months  Armenians  have  been  fleeing  Azer- 
baijan in  droves,  heading  back  to  their 
quake-torn  homeland  to  escape  persecution, 
said  the  Rev.  Mesrob  Tashijan.  pastor  of 
Sts.  'Vartanantz  Church. 

Father  Tashjian  recently  returned  from 
Armenia  where,  he  said.  Azerbaijanis  have 
been  sabotaging  railroad  cars  bringing  con- 
struction materials  to  quake-damaged  re- 
gions of  Armenia. 

"This  is  what  makes  you  angry,  and  sad- 
dens you,  and  breaks  your  heart,"  said 
Father  Tashijan.  'As  a  clergyman  I  am 
against  violence.  One  of  my  eyes  says.  Love, 
peace.'  The  other  eye  says.  'Hey,  what's 
going  on?  Where  is  justice?  " 

"This  is  the  time  to  show  our  love."  he 
said.  "We  have  to  show  our  compassion,  our 
charity,  by  helping." 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  IN 
TROUBLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  holidays  there  was  corisiderable 
and  frequent  dicussion  at  our  house 
about  the  problems  of  education  in 
America  today.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  a  professional  educator  whom  I 
admire  and  respect.  I  have  known  her 
since  the  day  she  was  born. 

She  is  today  the  principal  of  St. 
Timothy's  School  in  my  hometown  of 
Raleigh.  NC.  Later  this  year  she  will 
serve  as  principal  of  two  schools— si- 
multaneously. Perhaps  I  may  be  for- 
given for  suggesting  that  she  is  a  re- 
markable young  woman.  She  is  my 
daughter. 

Jane  Helms  Knox  [Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Knox]  has  always  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher.  I  cannot  count  the  times,  be- 
ginning when  she  was  5  or  6  years  old. 
that  she  and  her  younger  sister  played 
school.  Jane  was  always  the  teacher. 
Nancy  was  always  the  student.  Nancy, 
who  always  wanted  to  be  a  nurse- and 
she  is  today  a  registered  nurse- would 
claim  equal  time— Nancy  would  be  the 
nurse  and  Jane  would  be  the  patient, 
complete  with  bandages  and  whatever 
else  that  seemed  to  be  essential. 

But.  Mr.  President,  back  to  the  prin- 
cipal, as  we  call  her.  After  several  dis- 
cussions with  her.  I  suggested  that  she 
put  on  paper  her  thoughts  about 
American  education  today.  She  did. 
When  I  read  her  paper,  I  decided  that 
while  some  will  surely  disagree  with 
her,  there  was  plenty  of  substance  to 
her  analysis  that  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  a  moment.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mrs.  Knoxs  paper 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  I  should 
myself  give  equal  time  to  Nancy,  the 
nurse.  Nancy  [Mrs.  John  C.  Stuart] 
has  three  children,  the  oldest  is  11 
years  of  age.  Jane  has  two.  the  older  a 
freshman  at  Wake  Forest  University. 
They  work  at  their  respective  profes- 
sions   because    they    have    been    con- 


vinced that  they  are  needed— and  be- 
cause they  love  their  work.  And  both 
are  good  at  what  they  do. 

In  my  17  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
never  before  presumed  on  the  Senate's 
time  to  talk  about  my  family.  But  as  I 
said  earlier.  I  believe  the  principal  has 
expressed  some  thoughts  worthy  of 
consideration. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  aforementioned 
paper.  "American  Education  in  Trou- 
ble." be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Education  in  Trouble 

There  is  little  doubt  that  American  educa- 
tion is  in  trouble.  Politicians  and  educators 
strive  to  discover  the  roots  of  the  problems 
and  to  correct  the  problems  by  throwing 
money  at  them,  hoping  they  will  go  away. 
However,  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
problems  just  get  bigger  and  more  wide- 
spread. 

I  believe  that  the  source  of  the  problems 
has  a  simple  explanation.  We  have  forgot- 
ten the  bottom  line  in  education— the  child, 
the  student.  So  few  seem  to  really  care 
about  the  child.  Oh.  there  is  an  abundance 
of  lip  service  given  to  professing  concern- 
but  is  this  not.  in  fact,  a  sham? 

We  express  concern  about  racial  balance, 
effective  teaching,  merit  pay.  curriculum, 
and  textbooks— to  name  a  few.  But  where. 
really,  is  the  child  in  all  of  this? 

One  large  county  school  board  in  North 
Carolina  has  as  its  Number  One  goal:  "racial 
balance."  This  means  putting  school  chil- 
dren of  all  races  on  school  buses  as  much  as 
two  hours  before  school  opens  and  dropping 
them  off  at  school  as  much  as  an  hour 
before  the  school  day  begins.  The  children 
are  worn  out  before  classes  even  begin. 
Small  wonder  that  they  catmot  learn:  No 
one.  adult  or  child,  can  learn  when  he  is  fa- 
tigued. Is  this  the  way  to  care  about  the 
children? 

Teachers  are  tjeing  trained  to  be  "effective 
teachers'— which,  when  translated,  means 
that  they  will  follow  certain  set  "behaviors  " 
in  the  classroom.  When  observed  by  an  ad- 
ministrator, teachers  must  complete  all  the 
prescribed  "behaviors'  in  order  to  obtain  a 
passable  score. 

If  the  children  dare  to  interrupt,  or  try  to 
become  involved  in  the  lesson,  woe  be  unto 
them.  (This,  you  see.  will  interfere  with 
mandated  "behaviors  "  and  lower  the  teach- 
er's rating,  so  let's  not  get  the  children  in- 
volved in  the  learning  process.) 

Thankfully,  most  states  are  now  finding 
that  this  "behavioral  approach  "  does  noth- 
ing to  enhance  student  learning,  and  this 
scheme  is  being  abandoned. 

Merit  pay.  although  a  credible  concept, 
must  be  linked  to  some  meaningful  form  of 
evaluation  of  teachers.  Today,  the  type  of 
evaluation  most  commonly  used  is  the  one 
linked  to  the  effective  teacher  system.  The 
problem  is.  this  s.vstcm  is  used  by  most 
teachers  only  when  being  evaluated.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  a  valid  measuring  device  for 
identifying  teachers  who  are  truly  deserving 
of  merit  pay. 

Then  there's  the  textbook  system  in  the 
United  States  which  is  becoming  an  expen- 
sive absurdity.  The  content  of  so  many  text- 
books is  based  on  curricula  written  by  self- 
proclaimed    "experts"    in   their   fields,   and 
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thai  curricula  is  dictated  either  by  the  edu 
cational  fad  of  the  decade  or  by  the  special 
interests  of  the  expert  -or  both. 

Since  educational  fads  generally  last 
about  ten  years,  textbooks  often  are  obso- 
lete before  the  teachers  become  accustomed 
to  the  information  and  techniques  con 
tained  therein.  Also,  because  the  textbook 
industry  is  large  and  lucrative,  smaller 
school  systems  and  states  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  textbook  selectors  in  the  states  that 
are  the  biggest  spenders. 

Recent  history  is  filled  with  examples  of 
the  influence  lar»;e  states  <e.K.,  California) 
have  had  on  the  textbook  industry.  Some 
time  back.  California  rejected  all  science 
books  because  the  treatment  of  evolution 
was  too  scanty.  Presto,  today  s  science  books 
are  replete  with  a-ssertions  seeking  to  prove 
that  the  unproven  theory  of  evolution  is  an 
absolute  fact. 

In  the  process,  religion  was  banished  from 
textbooks  in  the  early  nnd  mid  80s  because 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  con 
troversy. 

No  American  or  World  History  textbook 
can  now  be  considered  accurate  without 
giving  the  influence  of  history  in  all  areas 
of  history.  As  a  consequence,  thousands  of 
adults  do  not  really  understand  history. 
Once  again,  who  cares  about  the  student'.' 

Any  criticism  of  the  American  education 
system  provokes  screams  anti  anger  among 
the  teachers  in  the  system.  In  general, 
teachers  are  as  much  the  victims  as  the  chil 
dren.  They  are  overworked  like  no  other 
worker.  They  have  an  obligation  to  care  for 
the  very  people  the  system  has  forgotten. 
In  forgetting  the  children,  the  system  for- 
gets that  teachers  are  people  too. 

Teachers  cannot  constantly  be  given  more 
to  teach  without  being  given  the  time  to 
teach.  This  is  not  to  say  that  more  time 
should  be  added  ;o  the  school  day.  Neither 
more  time  nor  more  money  can  solve  this 
problem.  Instead,  teachers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  the  basics— mathematics, 
English,  science,  social  studies,  and  foreign 
language 

They  should  be  teaching  children  who  are 
fairly  rested,  not  exhausted  after  a  long  bus 
ride  and  a  long  wait  in  some  cafeteria.  They 
should  be  evaluated  by  people  who  maintain 
current  teaching  certificates  and  have  been 
active  in  the  classroom  at  least  one  year 
during  their  certification  period.  They 
should  never  be  given  extra  duty  unless  the 
administrators  arc  willing  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  same  extra  duty  also. 

The  days  of  administrative  rulers  must 
end.  Humility,  a  position  of  servanthood, 
and  genuine  caring  for  children  are  the  keys 
to  a  successful  educational  system.  Children 
will  learn  as  much  as  they  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  learn.  They  also  will  learn 
best  from  those  who  really  care  for  them. 


MARY.  MARY,  QUITE  CONTRARY 
GETS  OVERDUE  COMEUPPANCE 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.sidt-nt.  a  lot  of 
Americans  laugh  at  columrtist  Mary 
McGrory,  and  some  undoubtedly 
laugh  with  her.  But  she  never  leaves 
any  duubt  about  where  she  stands. 
Just  about  everybody  on  Earth  is 
slightlj  to  the  right  of  Contrary  Mary. 

I  say  that  with  some  admiration  be- 
cause I  believe  the  lady  to  be  quite  sin- 
cere. The  problem  is.  .she  is  so  often 
sincerely  wrong.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  her  willingness  to  stand  up 


for   her  convictions,   and   I   like   that 
even  with  people  with  whom  I  differ. 

But  Contrary  Mary  met  her  match 
on  January  9  when  a  fine  newspaper 
in  my  State.  The  Dunn  (NO  Daily 
Record,  published  a  column  by  Stacy 
McGlothlin,  Mrs.  McGlothlin  is  news 
editor  of  the  Dunn  newspaper.  She  is 
also  the  wife  of  Mike  McGlothlin.  who 
happens  to  be  a  military  policeman 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg— and  who  just 
happens  to  be  in  Panama  just  now 
serving  his  country. 

Stacy  McGlothlin  read  one  of  Con- 
trary Marys  recent  columns  \n  which 
Ms,  McGrory  rather  angrily  attacked 
President  Bush  and  went  on  to  attack 
the  United  States  servicemen  sent  to 
Panama  by  the  President. 

I't  occurs  to  me  that  Senators,  and 
others  who  peruse  the  Congressional 
Record,  may  enjoy  Stacy  McGlothlin's 
response  to  Mary  McGrory,  Therefore. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  her  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Columnist  Is  Quick  To  Condemn 

President  and  U,S,  Soldiers 

(By  Stacy  McGlothlin) 

Now  that  Gen.  Noriega  is  in  custody  of 
the  United  States  Government  it  seems  as  if 
columnist  Mary  McGrory  might  think  dif- 
ferently on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion—that is  if  she  has  a  side  to  her  that  is 
not  compelled  to  attack  the  President  and 
the  military  for  any  action  they  might  take. 

Ms.  McGrory  has  said  that  the  82nd  Air 
borne  is  childish  and  resorted  to  ■frat-house 
pranks"  by  playing  loud  music  that  was 
aimed  at  Gen.  Noriega  and  for  shooting  out 
the  street  lights  surrounding  the  Papal 
Nuncio.  The  fact  that  it  was  aimed  at  Gen. 
Noriega  has  yet  to  be  determined  and.  in 
fact,  it  may  have  been  aimed  at  news  media. 
like  herself,  that  could  have,  with  their  per- 
sonal viewpoints,  endangered  the  mission. 

Surely  Ms,  McGrory  does  not  think  that 
the  street  lights  were  shot  out  at  ihf  hands 
of  82nd  Airborne  teenagers  for  the  sheer  jo\ 
of  destroying  property.  No,  tho.se  street 
lights  were  shot  out  for  a  purpose  bv 
trained  military  men.  Maybe  she  needs  to  b< 
reminded  that  this  was  a  very  important 
sensitive  mission  that  needed  to  be  handlet) 
carefully,  not  in  front  of  every  passerby  o' 
person  watching  from  the  balconies  of  the 
nearby  hotels. 

A  war  is  not  about  manners  as  Ms, 
McGrory  alludes  when  she  sa.vs  "In  the 
next  consignment,  we  should  include  a  Miss 
Manners  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  forces  " 
War  is  not  a  trivial  thing  and  should  not  be 
perceived  as  such.  If  she  was  so  worried 
about  our  servicemen,  why  is  she  not  wor 
ried  about  them  dying  instead  of  their  man 
ners? 

She  wrote  "the  invasion  of  Panama  has  no 
style,"  The  mission  was  accomplished  at  tiie 
cost  of  only  23  American  dead  and  though 
the  death  tolls  of  Panamanians  has  not  yet 
been  calculated  it  is  surely  higher  than  23. 
Our  military  performed  an  excellent  mis- 
sion and  has  accomplished  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  planning  stages  of  the  mission. 

Perhaps  Ms.  McGrory  would  like  to  ex 
plain  that  the  invasion  was  worthless  for 


the  families  whose  soldiers  gave  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  and  the  drug 
war.  Perhaps  she  would  even  like  to  try  and 
explain  it  to  those  of  us  who  have  loved 
ones  in  Panama  who  fought  for  the  same 
cause,  but  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  it 
through  the  ordeal. 

The  columnist  surely  docs  not  understand 
the  scope  of  Gen.  Noriegas  operations.  He 
has  been  a  major  source  in  the  drug  war. 
She  surely  does  not  condone  his  behavior 
such  as  drug  trafficking  and  killing  10  men 
who  participated  in  the  attempted  coup  in 
October.  This  man  needed  to  be  brought  to 
justice.  The  United  States  could  not  stand 
by  and  watch  this  type  of  behavior  in  a 
country  where  we  have  such  vital  interests. 
We  cannot  allow  American  servicemen  and 
their  families  to  be  killed  or  tortured  at  the 
w  him  of  a  drug-dealing  dictator. 

There  are  more  important  things  to  worry 
about  than  the  condemnation  of  Operation 
Just  Cau.se  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations  America 
should  not  worry  about  showing  Latin 
America  and  the  OAS  "how  uncouth  we  can 
be"  as  the  columnist  said,  America  does  not 
need  friends  like  those  who  voted  against 
us.  Perhaps  we  have  all  learned  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  OAS  and  the  U.N,  and  the 
dissenting  countries  during  this  invasion.  It 
should  be  hard  for  Congress  to  give  these 
fair-weather  friends  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  in  the  pa.st. 

Although  it  IS  no  secret  that  Ms.  McGrory 
is  a  Democrat.  I  do  not  understand  the  need 
to  constantly  condemn  President  Bush.  She 
says  that  he  ha-s  acted  in  "the  Bubba  spirit" 
during  his  first  military  adventure.  If  that  is 
true  then  maybe  the  Panamanian  people 
would  like  to  learn  the  word  "Bubba"  just 
as  they  have    thank  you." 

The  Panamanian  people  are  thankful  thai 
we  have  well-trained  armed  forces  and  a 
president  like  George  Bush,  both  of  which 
came  to  their  rescue  at  a  time  when  they 
were  most  needed. 

Perhaps  Ms.  McGrory  has  misplaced  the 
need  lo  consult  Miss  Manners,  as  she  need.s 
to  learn  to  accept  a  gift  like  democracy  gra- 
ciously. 


U.S.  WOMEN'S  LACROSSE  ASSO- 
CIATION-WORLD CUP  CHAMPI- 
ONS 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  a  letter  I  sent 
to  the  .^resident  on  December  7.  1990, 
which  \^  self-explanatory,  be  printed 
in  the  RtxcKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  December  7.  19S9. 
The  President. 
The  HTii/,'  Ho'.:se.  WashUigton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  At  one  of  the  many 
Open  House  T  )wn  Meetings  I  hold  in  Penn- 
sylvania d;irii.^:  Congressional  recesses.  I 
was  conlronted  today  in  Norristown  by  a 
constituent  who  requested  your  formal  rec- 
ognition at  a  While  House  ceremony  for  the 
U.S.  Women  s  Lacro.sse  Association,  which 
won  the  World  Cup  Championship  in  inter- 
national coinpt'tition  in  Perth,  Australia, 
last  September. 

The  constituent,  Mr,  Charles  L.  Dolby,  of 
408  Perkiomen  .-Xvenue.  Oaks.  Pennsylvania 
19456.  telephone  number  215  666  0669. 
pointed   out    that    the   U.S.    team   defeated 


eight  other  national  teams  during  this  com- 
petition and  brought  honor  to  our  country 
with  its  splendid  play.  He  said  the  team, 
which  is  made  up  of  young  women  from  Vir- 
ginia. Connecticut.  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Jersey,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  made  the 
trip  to  Australia  at  their  own  expense.  Thus 
far.  he  told  me.  the  team  as  gotten  no 
formal  recognition  whatsoever  from  our 
government, 

Mr.  Dolby  said  he  believes  that  the  U.S, 
Women's  Lacrosse  Association  deserves  the 
same  kind  of  White  House  reception  that  is 
given  our  other  U.S.  sports  champions. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dolby  and 
respectfully  request  that  you  accord  this 
fine  group  of  athletes  their  day  at  the 
White  House  so  that  the  citizens  of  our 
nation  become  fully  aware  of  the  great  vic- 
tory this  team  has  won  for  the  United 
States. 

The  president  of  the  a.ssociation  is  Ms. 
Susan  Lubkin  and  the  group's  headquarters 
is  located  at  20  E.  Sunset  Avenue.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania  19118.  telephone 
number  215/248-3771. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,774th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

As  we  enter  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress,  I  ask  that  we  continue 
to  pay  attention  to  Terry  Anderson's 
captivity— it  has  been  nearly  5  years— 
and  to  the  ordeal  that  persists  for  his 
family. 


HEARING  ON  CHINESE 
STUDENTS  AND  CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Affairs  held  a 
hearing  on  Chinese  students  and 
human  rights  in  China.  The  testimony 
received  was  really  quite  disturbing— 
and  extremely  relevant  to  our  upcom- 
ing vote  on  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immi- 
gration Relief  Act. 

The  subcommittee  heard  from  Am- 
bassador Winston  Lord,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  China  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, who  expressed  criticism 
of  the  administration's  policy  toward 
China,  and  urged  Congress  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act. 

We  also  heard  very  troubling  state- 
ments from  Chinese  students  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  been  threatened  and  har- 
assed by  their  own  Embassy  officials 
for  even  minimal  participation  in  pro- 
democracy  activities  here.  Chinese 
Embassy  officials  have  demanded  that 
students  involved  in  the  democracy 
movement  submit  written  confessions 
and  self-criticisms  of  their  pro-democ- 
racy activities,  and  many  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  will  be  branded  for 
life  as  traitors  and  counterrevolution- 
aries if  they  do  not. 


The  students  reported  that  the  har- 
assment has  in  fact  increased  since  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  on  November 
30. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  received  a 
legal  analysis  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  which  highlights 
some  of  the  points  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  on  behalf  of 
Chinese  students  may  be  subject  to 
court  challenges.  The  legal  analysis 
was  published  yesterday  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  CRS. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Ambassa- 
dor Lord's  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee and  that  of  Dr.  Hai  Ching 
Zhao  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follow^s: 
Opening     Remarks     by     Winston     Lord, 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  January  23. 

1990 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  comment  on 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief 
Act  of  1989  (H.R.  2712). 

Strengthening  America's  relations  with 
China  has  been  my  mission  for  two  decades. 
Thus  I  come  to  the  debate  concerning  Chi- 
nese students  in  this  country  in  the  broader 
context  of  American  policy  toward  China 
and  our  long  range  national  interests.  My 
journey  to  this  Committee.  I  confess,  has 
been  a  troubling  one. 

As  a  concerned  citizen.  I  am  generally 
against  Congressional  micromanagement  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  rigidities  often  intro- 
duced by  tactical  legislation.  As  a  bipartisan 
public  servant  for  twenty  years,  my  inclina- 
tion is  to  support  a  President's  foreign 
policy  whenever  I  can.  As  a  Republican  who 
admires  President  Bush,  served  him  and  ap- 
plauds his  overall  foreign  policy.  I  particu- 
larly regret  having  to  oppose  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

Nonetheless,  with  considerable  ambiva- 
lence and  reluctance.  I  am  here  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

This  I  strongly  believe:  fairly  or  unfairly, 
the  vote  on  this  issue  will  be  interpreted 
abroad  and  at  home  not  just  as  a  decision  on 
how  best  to  protect  Chinese  students  in 
America,  but  more  fundamentally  as  a  refer- 
endum on  our  posture  toward  the  current 
Chinese  regime. 

This  is  the  reality  fairly  or  unfairly,  the 
veto,  if  sustained,  would  reinforce  the  mind- 
set and  mandate  of  those  who  have  proceed- 
ed from  massacre  to  repression:  those  who 
predict  America  will  be  lulled  by  cosmetic 
gestures  and  return  to  business-as-usual: 
those  who  dismiss  the  Chinese  as  a  people 
apart  from  the  global  winds  of  change. 

This.  too.  Is  the  reality:  the  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  send  a  powerful  message  of 
encouragement  to  those  in  China  whose 
voices  have  been  silenced  and  to  Chinese 
citizens  everywhere  who  seek  a  freer,  more 
open  country. 

As  for  the  legal  arguments,  they  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  judge. 
On  balance  I  think  they  also  favor  override. 

Clearly  the  President  shares  the  Congres 
sional  concern  about  the  dangers  to  Chinese 
students  and  believes  his  means  accomplish 
the  same  ends  as  the  legislation  at  hand. 
Many  lawyers  as  well  as  members  of  Con- 
gress assert,  however,  that  his  administra- 
tive   action    could    be   challenged    In    court. 


Furthermore,  reliance  on  INS  instructions 
carries  less  weight  symbolically,  if  not  legal- 
ly, than  an  executive  order  or  Presidential 
determination. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  legal  judgments, 
there  is  no  question  that  today  Chinese  stu- 
dents feel  uncertain,  uneasy— and  vulnera- 
ble. It  is  best  to  remove  all  doubts  through 
the  unambiguous  means  of  legislation. 
Those  who  have  lived  In  China  where  laws 
do  not  protect  the  individual  seek  security 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Passage  of 
legislation  would  fortify  the  students  psy- 
chologically as  well  as  legally. 

The  President's  administrative  action 
laudably  extends  protection  beyond  stu- 
dents. The  Congress,  if  it  cannot  amend  this 
bill,  should  urgently  review  this  aspect  to 
ensure  that  there  is  no  risk  to  Chinese  here 
who  are  not  students. 

The  crucial  consideration,  however,  re- 
mains the  diplomatic  context  of  the  looming 
vote. 

In  response  to  series  of  major  American 
initiatives,  the  Chinese  regime  has  made 
only  minimal  moves  while  still  pursuing  its 
overall  policy  of  suppression,  rollback  of  re- 
forms and  attacks  on  foreign  influence.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  make  clear 
that  Americans  are  not  fooled  by  smoke  and 
mirrors,  that  we  are  a  serious  people. 

The  Chinese  people  share  the  same  aspi- 
rations as  Eastern  Europeans  and  others 
around  the  world.  They,  not  the  hardliners 
in  Beijing,  represent  the  future  of  China- 
and  thus  our  long  term  national  interest 
Their  day  is  not  distant,  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  more  moderate,  humane  government  in 
Beijing  before  this  legislation  is  due  to 
expire.  Whenever  such  a  government  does 
take  hold  and  once  again  makes  China  invit- 
ing, the  Congress  should  repeal  this  bill.  We 
should  then  encourage  the  students  to 
return  to  their  homeland  and  work  to  lift  its 
horizons. 

Surely  the  President,  through  his  veto, 
does  not  wish  to  send  the  wrong  signals  to 
China  or  to  the  students  here.  But  this  is 
the  inescapable  consequence  of  the  recent 
pattern  of  Administration  actions  toward 
Beijing.  If  the  veto  and  accompanying  ad- 
ministrative instructions  were  carried  out  in 
the  context  of  a  firm,  balanced  policy  of 
condemnation  and  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent s  position  would  probably  not  be  mis- 
construed. But  in  the  wake  of  the  misguided 
Scowcroft  missions  and  other  unilateral 
American  steps,  defeat  of  this  legislation 
would  be  assessed  by  both  Beijing  and  the 
world  as  one  more  step  toward  unrequited 
normalization.  Unfair  perhaps,  but  reality. 

This  need  not  have  been  the  case.  Until 
the  announcement  of  the  December  Scow- 
croft trip,  the  balance  of  our  overall  China 
policy  seemed  about  right.  I.  for  one.  con- 
sistently supported  the  President  for  six 
months,  including  in  my  November  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Although  I  sounded  much 
harsher  criticism  of  Chinese  policies  than 
the  Administration.  I  thought  that  the 
President  was  correct  to  stress  our  long 
term  concerns  while  maintaining  selective 
sanctions. 

In  my  view  the  Scowcroft  journey— in  sub- 
stance and  style— destroyed  that  balance.  In 
the  process  it  also  shatteied  the  broad  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  China  policy  that  we 
had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years  through  five 
administrations.  Rather  than  reiterate  my 
reasoning  I  ask  that  my  Decemoer  19.  1989 
Washington  Post  article  be  included  as  part 
of  the  record.  I  wrote  that  edltoiial  (and 
had   previously   supported   the   Admniistra- 
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tion)  before  I  knew  of  the  first  Scowcroft 
visit  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Beijing  mas- 
sacre. That  earlier  journey  of  course,  onls 
made  starker  the  pattern  that  is  the  back- 
drop for  your  deliberations  today 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  believe  we  can  fully 
resume  our  cooperation  with  China  until 
that  great  nation  turns  once  again  toward 
true  reform  and  opening  to  the  outside 
world,  until  Chinese  leaders  leave  the  time 
warp  of  the  world's  Ceaucescus  and  being  to 
catch  up  with  history. 

In  the  interim  America  does  not  have  to 
choose  between  isolation  and  approbation. 
We  should  conduct  a  workmanlike  dialogue 
on  key  issues,  including  international  ones, 
while  avoiding  tawdry  symbolism  We 
should  maintain  productive  links  with  pro- 
gressive Chinese  forces.  We  should  calibrate 
our  actions  with  those  of  the  Chinese 
regime.  Above  all.  we  should  make  clear 
what  America  stands  for  and  where  our 
sympathies  He. 

I  therefore  recommend  passage  of  HR. 
2712.  In  this  way  we  will  align  ourselves 
with  China's  future  and  thereby  serve 
American  interests  as  well  as  values. 

Thank  you. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Haichinc  Zhao.  Delegate 
FOR  THE  New  England  Region  Independ- 
ent Federation  of  Chinese  Students  and 
Scholars,  Before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Reficee  Affairs.  January  23. 
1990 

Good  morning,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. My  name  is  Hatching  Zhao.  I  am  a 
post  doctoral  fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Biology  at  Har 
vard  University,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Chinese  Stu- 
dents Affairs.  The  Committee  is  organized 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Fed- 
eration of  Chinese  Students  and  Scholars, 
and  represents  students  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  at  over  200  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  specific  issue  of  legislation  affecting 
our  status  in  America 

I  first  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you.  the  memt)ers  of  Congress,  for  your  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  developments  in 
China  and  our  ongoing  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. You.  and  the  American  People,  have 
convinced  us  that  you  will  not  stand  by  and 
watch  business  as  usual  return  to  China,  but 
that  you  will  stand  by  us  and  work  with  us 
in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  hope  for 
freedom  sweeping  the  world  is  not  dashed 
against  the  rocks  of  the  Great  Wall  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning 

In  reaction  to  the  bloody  crackdown  and 
continuing  repression  against  participants 
in  the  pro-democracy  movement  in  China. 
Congress  passed  HR  2712.  This  bill  waives 
the  requirement  that  those  of  us  whose 
visas  are  expiring  return  to  China  before  ap- 
plying for  a  change  or  adjustment  of  immi- 
gration status.  The  President  vetoed  the 
bill,  complaining  of  Congressional  micro- 
management  and  citing  his  desire  to  retain 
flexibility  over  such  a  waiver  program,  yet 
issued  a  directive  to  implement  a  similar 
plan. 

H.R.  2712  was  passed  with  three  major  ob- 
jectives in  mind.  Congress  wanted  to  protect 
students  and  scholars  in  the  United  States 
from  having  to  return  to  China  prematurely 
and  face  certain  repression.  Congress  al.so 
wanted  to  respond  to  the  harassment  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  have  been  experi- 
encing. Finally.  Congre.ss'  action  was  aimed 
at  making  Beijing  understand  that  the  only 


way  to  ensure  our  return  is  not  through  ne- 
gotiations with  the  White  House,  but 
through  genuine  improvement  of  human 
right.s  in  China  such  that  we  would  dare  to 
return  voluntarily  The  President's  ap- 
proach, while  perhaps  well  intended,  par- 
tially addresses  the  first  objective  and  does 
not  address  the  other  two  at  all. 

As  you  consider  whether  to  vote  to  over 
ride  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  you 
should  ask  yourself  not  whether  President 
Bush  was  justified  in  sending  high-level  mis- 
sions to  Beijing,  but  rather,  whether  the 
human  rights  situation  in  China  has  im- 
proved since  the  tragic  events  of  June  5.  As 
I  will  explain  today,  we  believe  the  human 
rights  situation  in  China  is  still  unaccept- 
able, especially  for  students.  We  urge  you  to 
override  the  veto  so  that  we  are  protected 
from  reprisals  at  home  and  can  work  for  de- 
mocracy here,  free  of  fear  and  retribution. 

I.  THE  president  S  DIRECTIVE  DOES  NOT 
ADEQUATELY  PROTECT  CHINESE  STUDENTS 

Although  on  its  face  President  Bush's  di- 
rective to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  ("INS  ")  is  quite  generous,  by  its 
very  nature  it  cannot  do  what  Congress 
alone  can  do  through  legislation.  The  direc- 
tive may  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  the 
President  at  any  time.  It  is  not  a  law.  In 
fact,  INS  officials  have  recently  backed 
away  from  statements  made  in  December 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  directive.  For  ex- 
ample: 

1.  The  INS  said  it  would  permit  students 
seeking  a  change  of  status  under  the  direc- 
tive to  continue  their  practical  training  even 
though  they  did  not  satisfy  the  training  re- 
quirements of  their  new  status.  Without 
this  guarantee,  students  seeking  relief 
under  the  President's  program  would  be 
forced  to  forfeit  needed  work  opportunity 
for  nine  months.  The  INS  now  .says  students 
must  requalify  for  training  under  the  new 
status.  The  nine  month  wait  to  work  will 
hurt  all  students  seeking  relief  under  the 
President's  program,  especially  those  stu- 
dents who  have  lost  government  sponsor- 
ship. 

2  The  INS  has  now  cast  in  doubt  whether 
students  on  school-sponsored  study  pro- 
grams or  visits  home  for  family  emergencies 
are  eligible  for  relief  under  the  President's 
directive.  As  the  committee  knows,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  a  waiver  under  the  direc- 
tive, the  Chinese  National  must  have  been 
in  the  United  States  as  of  December  1,  1989, 
except  for  any  "brief,  casual  or  innocent  ab- 
sence." We  were  assured  early  on  that  ab- 
sences of  up  to  five  months  from  the  United 
States  because  of  required  school  or  pro- 
gram-related studies,  would  be  deemed  brief, 
casual  and  innocent.  We  were  also  told  that 
absences  of  up  to  two  months  from  the 
United  States,  because  of  family  emergen- 
cies, would  also  be  considered  brief,  casual 
and  innocent.  The  representatives  now  say 
that  the  normal  definition  of  that  phrase 
will  apply  That  means  that  students  out- 
side of  the  U.S.  on  December  1.  1989  on 
school-sponsored  programs  or  for  family 
problems  may  therefore  be  ineligible  for 
relief  under  the  President's  program. 

Even  if  the  directive  is  not  withdrawn,  im- 
migration law  experts  ad\ising  us  believe 
that  It  may  be  challenged  and  eventually 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional.  They 
argue  that  the  INS  has  no  legal  authority  to 
implement  the  Executive  directive  because 
the  President  had  no  constitutional  or  stat- 
utory authority  to  issue  the  directive  in  the 
first  place  The  directive  contradicts  several 
provisions  of  the  existing  immigration  law. 
For  example,  the  directive  grants  a  blanket 


waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  residency  re- 
quirement for  Chinese  Nationals.  By  law, 
such  a  waiver  is  only  available  under  certain 
circumstances  and  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
In  addition,  the  directive  provides  for  a 
change  or  adjustment  of  status  to  Chinese 
Nationals  who  have  fallen  out  of  status 
after  June  5,  1989.  By  law.  the  change  or  ad- 
justment of  status  is  not  available  to  those 
persons  whose  status  has  lapsed. 

As  a  result  of  these  contradictions,  foreign 
student  offices  at  some  unversities  have  re- 
fused to  honor  the  directive.  As  most  of  you 
know,  in  order  to  apply  for  a  change  of  stu- 
dent status  under  the  Presidents  program, 
the  student  must  first  go  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dent office  and  request  an  authorization 
form.  Foreign  student  advisors  at  George 
Mason,  Purdue,  Oregon  State,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hawaii,  Texas  Tech,  and  elsewhere 
have  recently  turned  away  Chinese  students 
seeking  relief.  They  told  students  the  direc- 
tive conflicts  with  existing  INS  regulations 
and  that  they  cannot  implement  the  direc- 
tive, e.g.,  issue  the  authorization  form,  with- 
out new,  legally  binding  regulations.  The 
INS  has  been  unwilling  to  intervene  on  our 
behalf. 

The  President's  directive  could  be  chal- 
lenged in  court,  further  delaying  relief.  Al- 
though none  of  the  Chinese  Nationals  in 
the  U.S.  would  challenge  the  directive, 
there  are  several  groups  that  have  standing 
and  may  seek  a  judicial  remedy.  Tht  e 
groups  include  the  Chinese  government, 
overseas  organizations  or  institutions  that 
finance  J  visa  activity.  U.S.  academic  insti- 
tutions and  other  sponsoring  organizations, 
U.S.  citizen  students  and  employers  of  J  visa 
holders.  If  one  of  these  or  similar  organiza- 
tions decided  to  file  suit,  not  only  would  the 
implementation  of  the  directive  be  tied  up 
for  months,  but  the  directive  itself  could  ul- 
timately be  struck  down. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  do  1  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  these  issues;  however,  I  do  know- 
human  nature.  I  and  the  40.000  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  scholars  who  are  the  object  of 
this  legislation  know  that  if,  in  fact.  Con- 
gressional enactment  of  H.R.  2712  would 
add  nothing  to  what  the  President  has  al- 
ready done,  then  neither  the  White  House 
nor  our  own  government  in  Beijing  would 
have  any  reason  to  oppo.se  the  override.  The 
fact  that  Beijing  is  lobbying  the  White 
House  so  hard  to  oppose  the  override  con- 
vinces us  that  the  critics  are  right— there  is 
a  big  difference  between  an  administrative 
directive  and  Congressional  action. 

II.  THE  PRESIDENTS  PLAN  DOES  NOT  ADDRESS 
HARASSMENT  OF  CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

What  is  at  issue  is  not  just  freedom  from 
being  deported  to  China  within  the  near 
future,  but  our  freedom  to  openly  work  for 
democracy  in  China.  Some  students  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  a  Beijing  tantrum  is 
sufficient  to  .secure  the  veto  of  legislation 
intended  to  protect  us,  and  that  therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  obey  the  anonymous  tele- 
phone caller  or  the  advice  of  our  govern- 
ment representatives  here.  By  overriding 
the  veto.  Congress  would  break  Beijing's 
control  over  what  we  say  and  what  we  do 
while  we  are  here  and  help  restore  confi- 
dence that  the  United  States  will  stand  with 
our  democracy  movement,  rather  than  with 
those  who  oppress  us. 

In  the  month  and  a  half  since  the  Presi- 
dents  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  the  Chinese  embas- 
sy, through  its  consulates  nationwide,  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts  to  end  our  pro-democ- 
racy activities  here. 


The  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington  has 
several  dozen  officers  in  its  educational  divi- 
sion who  maintain  liaison  with  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  scholars  in  the  U.S.  Their  respon- 
sibilities are  divided  up  geographically,  and 
they  know  the  names  and  home  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  and  academic  programs 
of  the  students  they  monitor.  In  addition, 
education  division  personnel  at  the  several 
Chinese  consulates  throughout  the  U.S. 
have  responsibility  for  some  of  the  schools 
and  students  in  their  part  of  the  countr.\ . 

The  harassment  we  are  experiencing  has 
been  continuous  ever  since  the  Tiananmen 
massacre  in  June.  The  emba.ssy  has  threat- 
ened Chinese  students  here  not  to  join  pro 
test  demonstrations  or  to  seek  legislation 
designed  to  protect  their  immigration  status 
without  their  having  to  return  home.  Stu- 
dents also  learned  that  the  embassy  was 
covertly  investigating  their  activities.  These 
efforts  intensified  in  September,  when  orga 
nizational  activities  began  in  earnest  for  the 
October  1  March  for  Freedom  Rally  in 
Washington.  The  rally  date  coincided  with 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  People's  Repub 
lie  of  China,  a  national  holiday  in  China. 

Concerned  about  the  changes  sweeping 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  abrupt  downfall  of 
Romania's  Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  embol 
dened  by  the  Presidents  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 
the  Chinese  government,  through  its  offi- 
cials in  the  U.S.,  is  now  tightening  its  grip. 
Consular  officers  are  now  identifying  and 
targeting  prodemocracy  leaders  and  partici- 
pants in  prodemocracy  activities.  Officers 
are  desperately  trying  to  pressure  Chinese 
students  supportive  of  pro-democracy  ef- 
forts to  return  home.  They  also  press  stu- 
dents to  renounce  their  prior  pro-democracy 
activities,  and  to  help  gather  information 
against  more  active  students.  These  efforts 
have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  pro-democra- 
cy movement  here. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  learned 
that  Chinese  Embassy  and  consular  officials 
are  waging  a  campaign  to  di.ssuade  students 
from  working  for  an  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712.  In  meetings  with 
students  around  the  country,  these  Chinese 
officials  have  promised  to  provide  no  objec- 
tion "  letters  to  receive  the  waiver  of  the  two 
year  return  requirement  with  Beijing's 
blessing,  thereby  avoiding  any  retaliation 
In  return,  students  must;  <  1 )  stop  participat- 
ing in  pro-democracy  activi'ies,  including  ef- 
forts to  obtain  an  override.  '2>  "cooperate" 
with  Chinese  officials,  that  is.  provide  infor- 
mation on  pro-democracy  anivities;  and  (3) 
refrain  from  seeking  relief  directly  under 
the  President's  directive  or  H.R.  2712.  Offi 
cials  threaten  that  students  who  do  not 
accept  their  "offer"  are  committing  treason 
and  will  not  be  given  passport  (Extensions. 

We  believe  the  Chinese  government  is 
concerned  that  if  we  are  able  to  obtain  a 
waiver  of  the  two  year  return  requirement 
without  their  blessing,  they  may  b»>  le.ss  able 
to  control  our  future  pro-democracy  activi- 
ties. These  incidents  underscore  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  government's  campaign  against 
our  pro-democracy  activities  and  illustrate 
the  need  for  more  permanent  relief,  of  the 
type  considered  by  Congre.ss  last  se.ssion. 

Within  the  past  four  weeks,  consular  offi- 
cers have  met  with  students  at  schools 
across  the  country— from  Cornell,  Minneso- 
ta, and  Oregon,  to  name  a  few  Students  at 
these  schools,  though  large  in  number,  are 
generally  less  well  organized,  and  thus  more 
susceptible  to  intimidation. 

In  an  effort  to  persuade  students  that  the 
situation  in  China  has  changed  and  that 
they  are  safe  to  return,  consular  officials 


are  visiting  .several  western  schools,  includ- 
ing UCLA.  Berkeley.  Oregon  State,  and  the 
University  of  Washington,  with  administra- 
tors and  professors  from  Beijing  and  other 
Chinese  universities.  The  pro-democracy 
leaders  were  excluded  from  the  meeting. 

One  week  ago.  visiting  consular  officials 
reminded  students  at  a  California  school 
that  the  Chinese  government  considers  the 
pro-democracy  organization  to  be  counter- 
revolutionary; that  IS,  an  outlaw  organiza- 
tion. The  officials  warned  that  participation 
in  pro-democracy  activities  will  trigger 
severe  reprisals  against  the  students  and 
their  relatives  back  in  China. 

In  addition  to  group  meetings,  consular 
officials  have  met  with  students  individually 
to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
regarding  student  leaders  and  the  pro-de- 
mocracy movement.  The  officers  obtain  "co- 
operation' by  telling  students  that  the  offi- 
cer will  eventually  find  out  the  leaders 
names  and  their  activities.  Officers  threaten 
that  students  who  do  not  cooperate  will  also 
be  in  danger.  These  efforts  seem  calculated 
to  isolate  individuals  from  the  pro-democra- 
cy organization. 

They  are  also  part  of  a  plan  to  increase 
pressure  on  student  leaders.  Two  weeks  ago. 
a  Chicago  based  consular  official  met  with 
activists  in  one  midwestern  university.  He 
asked  them,  what  if  you  fail  to  obtain  an 
override?  "  The  threat  conveyed,  and  taken 
by  these  student  leaders,  was  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  believes  it  can  persuade 
the  President  to  modify  or  terminate  his  di- 
rective, forcing  the  students  to  return  home 
to  certain  persecution.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dent leaders  are  now"  afraid  to  continue  to 
work  for  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  2712.  In  UCLA  stu- 
dent leaders  were  reminded  by  Los  Angeles- 
based  consular  officials,  that  "your  sisters, 
brothers  and  relatives  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  in  power"  and  that  continued 
involvement  in  pro-democracy  activities  is 
anti-government. 

Officers  have  also  used  family  members  to 
intimidate  leaders.  One  student  leader  in 
Massachusetts  received  a  phone  call  from 
his  father  in  China  weeks  after  a  New  York 
consular  officer  had  visited  his  campus. 
During  the  campus  visit,  the  officer  had  col- 
lected information  on  the  leader's  pro-de- 
mocracy activities  from  fellow  students.  The 
father  cried  uncontrollably  on  the  phone 
and  asked  his  son,  "Why  are  you  doing  this 
to  us?  Why  dont  you  care  about  our 
safety?  "  The  father  had  never  called  his  son 
before.  The  student  is  shaken  and  has 
become  much  less  active  in  prodemocracy 
activities. 

Another  active  student  received  a  letter 
from  his  father  telling  him  that  their  rela- 
tives in  China  vvould  be  held  responsible  for 
his  activities,  and  that  his  father  would 
di.sown  him  if  he  did  not  stop.  We  believe  of- 
ficials here  informed  Communist  Party  offi 
cials  in  the  father's  town  of  the  student's 
activities 

In  addition  to  these  visits,  students  have 
reported  that  Chinese  officials  continue  to 
engage  in  active  surveillance.  A  Chicago- 
based  consular  officer  has  a  collection  of 
photographs  and  videotapes  of  the  activities 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  used  ihe.se  materials  in  meetings 
with  individual  students  to  obtain  names  of 
pro-democracy  activists.  A  student  in  Cali- 
fornia reported  that  the  National  Security 
Bureau,  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the 
KGB.  has  sent  several  agents  to  the  U.S.  to 
spy  on  students  named  on  a  "black  list  "  of 
pro-democracy  activists. 

Many  student  leaders  and  others  have 
been  unable  to  get  their  passports  renewed. 
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even  though  they  remain  eligible  to  contin 
ue  their  studies  here  A  New  York  consular 
official  told  a  New  Jersey  student  that  his 
eflort  to  help  organize  the  Chicago  Con- 
gress, which  established  a  pro-democracy 
federation,  made  him  a  plotter"  as  well  as 
a  participant  in  anti-government  activity. 
The  official  asked  him  to  send  a  report  of 
all  of  his  anti-government  activities  in  order 
to  have  his  case  reconsidered.  The  official 
added  that  the  Chinese  government  should 
terminate  the  citizenship  of  those  partici- 
pating in  anti-government  activity. 

As  we  learn  of  incidents,  we  report  our 
concerns  to  the  U.S.  government.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult,  in  this  current 
climate,  to  gather  such  information  from 
students,  let  alone  encourage  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  pro-democracy  activities. 

III.  There  Has  Been  No  Genuine  Improve- 
ment OF  Human  Rights  in  China  Since 
June  5 

It  is  critical  that  our  return  to  China  be 
the  result  of  genuine  unilateral  changes  in 
Beijing,  and  not  simply  the  playing  of  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  The  Presidents  plan,  while 
well  intended.  rai.ses  Beijing's  hopes  that  in 
another  few  months,  they  may  be  able  to 
negotiate  some  flexibility  in  the  President's 
position,  and  that  in  the  meantime,  they 
can  continue  the  repression  and  reeducation 
of  our  friends  and  families  back  home.  We 
who  are  in  the  United  States  know  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2712  is  the  only  way  Beij- 
ing will  be  forced  to  cease  the  human  rights 
abuses  against  our  families  and  compatriots 
in  China. 

Despite  protests  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  level  of  human 
rights  violations  in  China  has  remained  de- 
pressingly  constant  since  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  The  lifting  of  martial  law 
in  Beijing  two  weeks  ago  does  not  reflect  a 
fundamental  change  from  the  repressive 
practices  of  the  Chinese  government. 
Recent  weeks  have  been  marked  by  contin- 
ued arrests  and  trials,  as  well  as  renewed  ef- 
forts to  curtail  freedom  of  assembly  and 
freedom  of  speech  Chinese  students  remain 
targets  for  governmental  harassment 

As  you  consider  your  vote  on  the  override 
of  the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  re- 
member that  even  before  Tiananmen 
Square.  China  routinely  violated  basic 
human  rights.  For  example,  the  Chinese 
legal  system  is  marked  by  arbitrar.v  arrests, 
indefinite  detention  of  persons  without 
charge,  torture  of  detainees  to  extract  con- 
fessions, a  presumption  by  the  courts  that  a 
person  brought  to  Lrial  is  guilty,  and  secret 
trials. 

Before  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 
the  Department  of  State  had  reported  some 
improvement  in  the  way  in  which  political 
dissidents  were  punished.  Last  years  coun- 
try report  stated  Instead  of  .sentencing 
these  critics  of  the  regime  to  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  or  reform  through  labor,  ret- 
ribution became  more  subtle,  often  involv- 
ing lose  of  party  membership  and  its  accom- 
panying prerequisites  "  The  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  brought  back  in  full  force 
the  old.  harsher  criminal  justice  regime  for 
political  dissidents 

The  Chinese  government  acknowledges 
that  more  than  forty  persons  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  wake  of  the  Tiananmen 
Square  incident  Amnesty  International  has 
recorded  over  300  executions  in  China  since 
June,  a  majority  of  which  are  of  students 
and  others  supportive  of  democratic  re- 
forms. 
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The  U.S.  media  have  reported  that  many 
pro-democracy  activists  in  China  who  were 
not  put  to  death  are  languishing  in  forced 
labor  reeducation  camps,  without  ever 
standing  trial.  By  all  accounts,  conditions  in 
these  camps  are  inhumane,  and  physical 
and  mental  torture  is  common 

As  leaders  of  the  protests  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  students  have  been  a  key  target  of 
repression  by  the  Chinese  government.  A 
massive  effort  is  underway  to  identify  and 
ultimately  punish  pro-democracy  activists 
and  sympathizers.  Students  recently  were 
required  to  submit  a  list  of  their  daily  activi- 
ties from  April  through  June  1989.  Each 
student  was  specifically  required  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  was  in  Tiananmen 
Square  or  participated  in  pro-democracy  ac- 
tivities. Students  were  also  required  to  pro- 
vide at  least  three  witnesses  for  each  activi- 
ty listed  during  this  period.  Communist 
party  officials  are  now  beginning  the  second 
stage,  interviews  with  each  student  to  con 
firm  the  truth  of  their  submission.  This 
effort  has  triggered  a  rash  of  suicides.  For 
example,  one  student  jumped  out  of  a 
window,  rather  than  face  punishment  for 
sheltering  for  one  night  student  leaders 
fleeing  Beijing.  Thus  far.  we  have  received 
reports  of  15  suicides.  The  vast  majority  oc- 
curred in  Beijing,  at  Peking  and  Qinghua 
universities. 

Educational  and  employment  opportuni 
ties  are  now  more  severely  limited.  The 
entire  first  year  class  of  Beijing  University 
was  inducted  into  the  army  for  a  one  year 
period,  and  professors  from  several  universi 
ties  have  been  sent  to  labor  camps.  Gradu 
ate  students  that  participated  in  demonstra 
tions  are  now  denied  siaie-allocaied  jobs 
which  they  had  previously  been  allocated. 

Belying  United  Slates  claims  of  influence 
through  quiet  diplomacy.  China  executed 
six  more  protesters  last  month,  directly  fol- 
lowing former  President  Richard  Nixon's 
visit.  On  December  9.  several  hours  after 
the  United  States  delegation  toasted  Chi 
nese  leaders,  Beijing  police  arrested  and 
t)eat  eight  Chinese  students  for  protesting 
in  front  of  the  Ministry  of  Radio.  Film  and 
Television.  The  students  were  announcing 
the  continued  existence  of  the  pro-democra 
cy  movement.  Approximately  December  20, 
the  regime  increased  surveillance  on  cam- 
puses and  required  additional  political  study 
sessions. 

There  are  al.so  continuing  reports  that 
students  studying  abroad,  who  have  re 
turned  to  visit  their  families  since  the  mas 
sacre.  have  been  harassed  by  the  police. 
These  students  were  required  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  involved  in  political  activities 
abroad  before  they  were  allowed  to  leave 
China. 

The  heralded  lifting  of  martial  law  in 
Beijing  is  a  facade.  Through  other  means, 
the  party  continues  to  check  the  exercise  of 
basic  human  rights. 

The  World  Journal,  a  United  Slates-based 
Chinese  language  paper,  has  reported  that 
40.000  army  troops  that  were  enforcing  mar 
tial  law  in  Beijing  have  been  deputized  as 
police  officers  to  patrol  Beijing.  Other 
troops  are  stationed  in  camps  around  Bei 
jing  in  preparation  for  another  political 
crackdown. 

A  new  ordinance  In  Beijing  forbids  pro- 
tests in  the  majority  of  the  city.  In  other 
areas,  groups  may  only  protest  if  they 
secure  a  permit,  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
granted. 

The  same  week  it  announced  it-s  decision 
to  lift  martial  law,  the  Chinese  government 
announced  that  all  publishing  houses  must 


re-register  by  the  end  of  January.  This 
crackdown  is  aimed  at  barring  publication 
of  di.ssident  works,  and  signals  that  hard- 
liners have  taken  over  the  nations  propa- 
ganda apparatus.  Under  the  new  directive, 
publishers  that  issue  works  contrary  to  the 
party  line  will  lose  their  licenses  and  be 
closed  immediately.  Already,  the  govern- 
ment has  virtually  stopped  authorizing  new 
publications  in  publishing  houses.  Many 
publishers,  especially  those  affiliated  with 
universities  and  academic  institutions,  are 
no  longer  publishing,  afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing that  might  trigger  reprisals. 

In  another  effort  to  control  information, 
this  past  weekend  the  Beijing  regime  an- 
nounced a  new.  more  restrictive  code  for 
foreign  journalists.  The  code  permits  expul- 
sion of  correspondents  for  distorting  facts' 
and  "spreading  rumors  "  and  thus  damaging 
state  interests.  The.se  are  the  same  condi- 
tions that  justified  expulsion  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents under  martial  law. 

Of  course,  many  detainees  picked  up 
before  the  lifting  of  martial  law  are  still 
being  held.  To  manipulate  international 
opinion,  some  detainees  are  periodically  re- 
leased. A  few  are  convicted  after  public 
trials  which  serve  to  intimidate  the  citizen- 
ry. At  the  same  time,  many  more  trials  are 
still  held  in  secret  to  evade  international 
press. 

One  week  ago.  we  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  His  struggle  for  American  civil  rights  has 
inspired  us  and.  in  turn,  people  across  East- 
ern Europe.  In  Dr  Kings  memory,  we  are 
nurturing  our  dream  of  a  more  democratic 
China  on  American  soil.  We  hope  that  soon 
we  will  be  able  to  plant  that  seed  in  China. 
Until  that  day.  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
keep  our  dream  of  democracy  alive  by 
voting  to  override  the  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

Id  like  to  close  with  an  excerpt  from  an 
address  I  gave  last  week,  during  the  City  of 
Bostons  tribute  to  Reverend  King: 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  the  Chinese 
students  studying  abroad  will  be  able  to 
return  home  of  their  own  free  will.  Not 
forced  back,  as  targets  of  repression,  but 
welcomed  as  free  men  and  women,  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  here  to 
build  a  more  democratic  China.  I  have  a 
dream  that  one  day  we  will  be  able  to  say  to 
the  world  loudly.  I'm  proud  of  you  China, 
my  homeland. 


FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN  BURMA? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  24  of  last  .vear  the  Congress 
unanimously  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  its  support  and 
that  of  the  American  people  for  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Burma.  As  as- 
suredly as  we  agreed  to  that  resolution 
the  dictatorship  in  that  country 
headed  by  Gen.  Saw  Maung  and  by 
Gen.  Ne  Win.  who  for  26  years  ruled 
Burma  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  promised  reform.  Promised 
reform.  Mr.  President.  I  might  add 
that  those  promises  were  made  only 
after  untold  thousands  of  prodemo- 
cracy  protestors  were  killed  and  thou- 
sands more  arrested  in  a  series  of  dem- 
onstrations and  crackdowns  beginning 
in  early  1988. 

In  the  wake  of  that  bloodshed  the 
regime  in  Rangoon  called  for  general 
elections   for   May   of    1990   and   then 


proceeded  to  place  under  house  arrest 
the  central  opposition  figure  in 
Burma,  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  Many 
members  of  her  party,  the  National 
League  for  Democracy,  have  either 
disappeared,  have  been  arrested  or  are 
in  hiding  leaving  the  opposition  little 
opportunity  to  participate  in  Ran- 
goon's promised  free  and  fair  election. 

Indeed,  since  the  new  year.  Daw 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  been  officially 
banned  as  the  main  opposition  leader 
disqualifying  her  from  participating  in 
the  May  27  election.  In  addition,  the 
former  prime  minister  of  that  country, 
U  Nu,  has  been  placed  under  house 
arrest  leaving  little  doubt  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  election  scheduled  for 
May  of  this  year.  U  Tin  Oo  who,  like 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  had  been  placed 
under  house  arrest  was  only  recently 
jailed  for  up  to  3  years  on  charges  of 
subversion. 

This  is  the  promised  reform.  Unfor- 
tunately, little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  struggle  by  the  Burmese  people 
to  achieve  a  multiparty,  democratic 
system  in  their  country.  Sadly,  the  sit- 
uation in  Burma  has  deteriorated  as 
quickly  as  the  reforms  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  transformed  those  coun- 
tries; ending  years  of  oppressive  gov- 
ernment control  and  totalitarianism. 

We  in  the  Congress  shall  continue 
our  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  Burmese  people  to 
achieve  democracy  and  a  democratical- 
ly elected  government  in  Burma.  Last 
fall,  I  wrote  our  representative  at  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Picker- 
ing, expressing  my  hope  that  he  would 
raise  this  issue  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  General  Assembly,  In  his  response 
to  my  letter.  Ambassador  Pickering 
shared  my  concerns  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Burma  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  much  could  be  accomplished  at 
this  winter's  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  meeting  in 
Geneva,  It  is  my  great  hope  that  Am- 
bassador Pickering  will  continue  his 
best  efforts  to  achieve  a  successful  res- 
olution of  this  crisis  in  Burma.  I 
intend  to  closely  follow  the  progress  of 
these  talks  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
shortly  offer  legislation  which  will 
urge  the  President  to  provide  for  elec- 
tion monitors  in  Burma.  That  election 
is  less  than  5  months  away  and  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  case  can 
clearly  be  made  today  that  those  elec- 
tions will  neither  be  free  nor  will  they 
be  fair,  with  the  main  opposition 
either  banned  or  under  house  arrest. 
But  the  world  must  continue  to  be  re- 
minded that  governments  continue  to 
deny  the  most  basic  of  freedoms  to 
their  people  and  the  world  must  be  re- 
minded that  we,  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  abide  by  the  Burmese  regimes' 
actions  nor  shall  we  in  any  way  par- 
ticipate in  such  dealings.  Elections  in 
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the  Philippines,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama  have  been  monitored,  and  the 
information  from  that  monitoring  has 
had  profound  and  dramatic  effects.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Bush  would 
similarly  share  the  significance  which 
I  attach  to  election  day  in  Burma. 

In  conclusion.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  each  of  which  demon- 
strates clearly  the  farcical  attempt  by 
the  Burmese  regime  to  reform  its  op- 
pressive and  now  dated  attachment  to 
totalitarian  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  17.  1990] 
Letters— Ceausesci's  Burmese  Twin 

To  the  Editor: 

Sometime  last  summer,  in  a  statement  to 
Congress,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
referred  to  the  Burmese  dictator  Gen.  Ne 
Win  as  the  Asian  Noriega."  The  Senator 
pointed  to  the  strong  ties  between  Ne  Win 
and  Southeast  Asian  drug  traffickers  who 
together  supply  close  to  half  of  all  the 
heroin  in  the  United  States  and  appropri- 
ately questioned  United  States  anii-narcot- 
ics  efforts  in  the  region,  especially  past  co 
operation  with  the  Ne  Win  regime.  Im  sure 
Ne  Win  is  hoping  everyone's  forgotten  the 
comparison  by  now. 

Perhaps  a  better  comparison  is  between 
Nf  Win  and  Romania's  former  President  Ni- 
coiae  Ceausescu.  The  similarities  between 
what  recently  happened  in  Romania  and 
what  happened  last  year  in  Myanmar  (for- 
merly Burma)  are  striking,  and  help  demon- 
strate the  global  nature  of  some  of  today's 
revolutionary  changes. 

Both  regimes  were  xenophobic  and  chau 
vinistic  lell  wing  dictatorships  that  had 
fairly  goid  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Both  dictators  isolated  their  countries  from 
the  outside  world  for  about  the  same  period 
of  time  (in  Myanmar's  case.  26  years i  and 
had  built  up  repressive  police  states  that  ap- 
peari'd  to  ha\e  silencid  all  opposition.  Both 
dictators  impoverished  potentially  rich 
countries. 

In  Myanmar  in  Augusi  1988,  huge  crowds 
took  to  the  streets  to  demand  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  The  uprisings  were 
spontaneous  and,  thougi'i  university  stu- 
dents played  important  roles,  were  generally 
leaderle.ss.  The  demands  w.;-  for  complete 
political  change  and  the  e.s.ablishment  of 
some  sort  of  popular  government.  As  in  Ro 
mania,  the  regime  did  not  hesitate  to  open 
fire  on  unarmed  demonstrators  or  to  In- 
struct its  agents  to  use  terrorist  methods. 

In  Myanmar.  Ne  Win's  agents  poisoned 
some  water  supply,  as  Mr.  Ceausescu's  .secu- 
rity forces  were  rumored  to  ha\e  done,  and 
attempted  to  assassinate  opposition  leaders 
Government  agents  who  were  caught  w.'re 
often  handed  over  to  mob  justice.  In  Myan- 
mar, 3,000  unarmed  protesters,  some  school- 
children as  young  as  12,  were  killed  in 
Yangon  (formerly  Rangoon)  alone  (perhaps 
5,000  nationwide)  from  Aug.  8  to  12.  But 
there  the  similarity  ends  ( for  now ). 

Ne  Win  was  cleverer  than  Mr.  Ceausecu. 
He  would  never  have  addres.sed  large  crowds 
the  way  Mr.  Ceausescu  did  during  the  upris 
ing.  Ne  Win  knew  how  unpopular  he  had 
become  and  went  to  great  lengths  to  insure 
army  loyalty.  When  it  seemed  that  units  in 
the  regular  army  miahl  sid(   with  the  dem- 


onstrators. Ne  Win  pulled  them  back.  He  let 
the  demonstrations  go  on  for  more  than 
four  weeks  as  tens  of  millions  of  people 
marched  in  every  city  and  town  in  emotion- 
al and  colorful  scenes  never  shown  on  Amer- 
ican television. 

Civil  administration  collapsed  everywhere 
in  what  was  probably  the  largest  uprising  in 
modern  Asian  history.  Then,  when  he 
thought  he  had  his  troops  under  control.  Ne 
Win  sent  in  his  light  infantry  divisions- 
crack  troops  that  were  specially  paid  and 
trained-  to  end  the  uprising.  At  least  3.000 
more  people  were  killed  on  Sept.  18  when  he 
re-established  his  regime. 

The  Burmese  human  rights  situation  re 
mains  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world.  Per 
haps  Romania  would  have  suffered  the 
same  fate  if  Mr.  Ceausescu's  regime  had  sur 
vived.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been  jailed 
and  tortured,  and  thousands  of  others, 
mainly  studenl.s.  have  fled  to  the  juiigles 
along  the  Thai  border  where  they  remain, 
forgotten  by  the  outside  world. 

The  Government  has  promised  democracy 
and  free  elections  in  the  spring  but  has 
locked  up  or  killed  nearly  the  entire  leader 
ship  of  the  prodemocracy  movement.  With 
people  angrier  than  ever,  Myanmar  seems 
headed  for  another,  almost  certainly  blood- 
ier uprising  soon.  Perhaps  recent  events  in 
Panama  and  Romania  will  convince  Ne  Win 
and  his  army  that  time  is  running  out  for 
dictators  everywhere. 

Thant  MyintU. 

Washington.  January  4.  1990. 

(The  writer,  grandson  of  U  Thant.  n  co- 
founder  of  Emergency  Relief  Burma,  i 

[From  I  he  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review. 
Jan.  18.  1990] 

Government  Eliminates  Liberal  Poll 

Contenders:  The  Election  Charade 

( By  Bertil  Lintner  in  Bangkok  > 

With  only  a  month  left  before  national 
election  campaigning  begins.  Burma's  ruling 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council 
(SLORC)  IS  taking  no  chances  that  any 
group  will  be  able  to  present  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  Its  grip  on  power.  All  prominent  op- 
position leaders  have  been  detained  or  are 
under  threat  of  arrest,  thousands  more  po- 
litical prisoners  remain  in  jail  and  outdoor 
political  meetings  of  five  or  more  people 
remain  banned. 

In  addition,  the  government  is  keeping  a 
tiglu  lid  on  the  news  media.  Staff  of  the 
SLORC  controlled  Working  People  s  Daily 
and  the  handful  of  Burmese  who  work  for 
foreign  news  agencies  in  Rangoon  are  being 
intimidated,  and  foreign  journalists  are 
barred  from  entering  the  country.  But  de- 
spite the  oppression,  dissent  is  building, 
with  the  revolutionary  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  giving  hope  to  Burma's  fledgling 
pro-democracy  movement 

One  by  one.  opposition  political  figures 
who  had  become  prominent  a  .\ear  ago  fol- 
lo\Mng  countrywide,  anti-governmenl  dem 
onstrations- which  were  brutally  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  regime— ha\e  disap- 
peared from  public  life 

Tin  Oo.  the  63-yearold  chairman  of  the 
most  prominent  opposition  party,  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Democracy  (NLD).  has 
been  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  attempting  to 
divide  the  army   " 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  the  NLD's  general  sec- 
retary, is  under  house  arrest.  She  faces  the 
same  charges  as  Tin  Oo.  and  the  govern- 
ment could  stop  her  from  contesting  the 
elections  by  formally  charging  her. 


U  Nu.  the  octogenarian  patron  of  the 
League  for  Democracy  and  Peace,  and 
Burma's  prime  minister  between  1948  to 
1962.  is  under  house  arrest  for  refusing  to 
dissolve  a  parallel  government"  he  formed 
shortly  before  the  SLORC  s  takeover  of 
power  in  September  1988. 

Moe  Thi  Zun.  former  chairman  of  the 
main  officially  sanctioned  student  organisa- 
tion, the  Democratic  Party  for  a  New  Socie- 
ty, left  Rangoon  last  April  when  the  govern- 
ment launched  its  current  crackdown  on  dis- 
sent. He  has  since  joined  the  All-Burma  Stu- 
dents Democratic  Front,  an  underground, 
umbrella  organisation  of  dissident  students, 
and  became  its  chairman  in  November, 
vowing  to  lead  an  armed  struggle  against 
the  SLORC. 

In  addition.  15  of  the  NLD's  33  central 
committee  members  ha\e  been  detained, 
and  even  those  who  have  not  been  arrested 
face  constant  harassment.  When  Aung 
Shwe.  a  retired  brigadier  who  has  served  as 
NLD  acting  chairman  since  Tin  Oos  house 
arrest,  went  to  Shan  state  recently  on  a 
campaign  tour,  agents  of  the  Directorate  of 
the  Defense  Services  Intelligence  (DDSl). 
Burma's  secret  police,  filled  the  front  seats 
of  a  local  meeting  hall. 

The  SLORC's  latest  moves  have  left  the 
opposition  without  any  prominent  leaders, 
making  the  elections  little  more  than  a  cha- 
rade. Apart  from  the  military-backed  lead- 
ers of  the  National  Unity  Party  (NUP). 
which  ruled  Burma  from  1962  to  1988  under 
the  Burma  Socialist  Programme  Party 
banner,  only  three  political  figures  of  any 
relevance  remain. 

They  are:  Thakin  Chit  Maung.  leader  of 
the  leftist  Democratic  Front  for  National 
Reconstruction.  Cho  Cho  Kyaw  Nyein.  head 
of  the  Anti-Fascist  Peoples  Freedom 
League,  and  Aung  Gyi.  erstwhile  chairman 
of  the  NLD  who  left  the  league  in  December 
1988  to  set  up  his  own  United  Nationals  De- 
mocracy Party  lUNDP). 

Both  Thakin  Chit  Maung  and  Cho  Cho 
Kyaw  Nyein  are  considered  political 
lightweights  who  pose  no  challenge  to  the 
military  regime.  But  Aung  Gyi's  role  is  in- 
triguing. Although  he  helped  start  the  1988 
pro-democracy  movement  by  writing  a  series 
of  open  letters  to  Ne  Win.  Burma's  military 
strongman  since  1962.  Burmese  tend  to 
regard  him  as  a  turncoat.  Aung  G.vi  and  his 
new  party  are  emerging  as  possible  pro-mili- 
tary alternatives  to  the  NUP  should  that 
party  fail  to  make  a  decent  showing  in  the 
elections. 

Burmese  sources  say  that  on  28  November 
1989.  DDSl  Chief  Brig-Gen  Khin  Nyunt 
held  an  hour  of  talks  at  the  Defence  Minis- 
try in  Rangoon  with  Kyi  Han.  the  UNDP's 
general  secretarv  The  session  was  one  of 
only  two  such  meetings  between  the 
SLORC  and  leaders  of  a  political  party  (the 
other  was  with  leaders  of  the  military- 
backed  NLTP).  Since  the  talks,  observers 
note.  UNDP  leaders  have  been  given  unprec- 
edented freedom  and  encouragement  bv  the 
SLORC 

In  December,  another  UNDP  leader.  Khin 
Nyo.  went  to  Tokyo,  where  he  spoke  with  a 
representative  of  Burma  s  main  ethnic  rebel 
group,  the  Kachin  Independence  Organisa- 
tion. Under  Burmese  laws,  contact  with 
such  an  outlawed  insurgent  group  would 
disqualify  the  UNDP  from  contesting  the 
elections. 

Another  UNDP  cadre.  US-based  Malcolm 
Sein.  has  been  trying  to  woo  the  Committee 
for  Restoration  of  Democracy  in  Burma,  the 
main  organisation  of  Burmese  exiles  abroad. 
He   has  also  approached   American  politi- 
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cians  who  actively  support  Burma's  democ- 
racy movement,  asserting  that  Aung  Gyi  is 
the  country's    only  real  oppositionist." 

Commenting  on  these  activities,  a  well- 
placed  Burmese  source  said:  "It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Aung  Gyi's  men  can  do  all  this 
without  official  approval.  The  aim  seems  to 
t)e  to  try  to  infiltrate  various  anti  govern- 
ment groups  in  order  to  sow  confusion 
among  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  direct  link 
between  the  28  November  meeting  in  Ran 
goon  and  subsequent  activities  of  certain 
UNDP  people. 

Despite  the  oppression  and  the  apparent 
manipulations  of  the  SLORC.  2.134  candi 
dates  have  registered  to  contest  the  elec- 
tions, including  72  independents  and  2.071 
from  97  political  parties.  They  are  seeking 
seats  in  a  489-member  national  assembly 
whose  duty  will  be  to  draft  a  new  constitu 
tion  before  a  second  set  of  elections  an' 
held.  Meanwhile,  the  SLORC  will  remain  in 
power,  which  will  give  it  more  leeway  if  the 
first  round  of  elections  do  not  produce  the 
desired  result. 

(Prom  the  Bangkok  Post.  Jan.  18.  19901 

Suu  Kyi  Barred  from  Burmese  Election 

Rangoon  (Reuteri.— Burma's  mam  opposi- 
tion leader.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  has  been 
barred  from  ne.xt  Mays  general  election  be- 
cause of  alleged  contacts  with  banned  or- 
ganisations, a  spokesman  for  her  party  said 
yesterday. 

A  rival  politician  from  the  National  Unity 
Party  'NUP).  which  diplomats  said  is 
strongly  favoured  by  the  ruling  military 
council,  "protested  on  the  grounds  that 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  had  links  with  unlawful 
organisations.  "  he  said. 

Additional  armed  troops  were  deployed  on 
the  streets  of  Rangoon  following  the  Tues- 
day evening  decision  by  a  district  commis- 
sion on  the  Elections  Commission  to  dis- 
qualify her. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  44.  who  has  been 
under  house  arrest  since  July,  is  leader  of 
the  National  League  for  Democracy  (NLD). 
the  most  popular  of  more  than  100  political 
parties. 

She  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  mass 
popular  uprising  against  25  years  of  mili- 
tary-led rule  that  was  crushed  by  the  Sep- 
tember 1988  army  takeover. 

Initial  reports  said  she  was  barred  from 
Burma's  first  elections  in  29  years  because 
of  her  nationality  status.  The  rival  politi- 
cian. Laban  Grawng.  had  earlier  asked  a 
lower  elections  body  to  bar  her  because  she 
held  the  rights  of  a  British  citizen  and  had 
not  registered  in  Rangoon. 

Grawng  changed  his  accusation  at  the 
higher  district  elections  commission,  the 
NLD  spokesman  said. 

Under  the  elections  law  decreed  by  the 
military  rulers  last  year,  anyone  with  links 
to  outlawed  organisations  in  armed  revolt 
against  the  state"— a  reference  to  ethnic  or 
communist  insurgency  groups  fighting  for 
autonomy,  would  be  barred. 

The  military  authorities  have  frequently 
accused  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  of  links  with 
cOitununist  groups,  a  charge  she  has  denied. 
Spokesmen  for  the  ethnic  guerrilla  groups 
have  offered  her  their  support. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  right  of 
appeal  under  rules  established  by  the  ruling 
military  council,  the  NLD  submitted  a  letter 
asking  the  Elections  Commission  to  review 
the  ban. 

The  army,  which  took  power  to  suppress 
demonstrations  against  the  repressive 
single-party    administration    in    1988.    sent 


troops  onto  the  streets  overnight  to  prevent 
public  protest. 

Armed  troops,  some  carrying  riot  shields, 
were  seen  guarding  the  City  Hall  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18.  1990) 

Burmese  Ban  Top  Opposition  Candidate 
'By  Stephen  Erlanger) 

BANGKOK.   Thailand. "The  most   popu 
lar  opposition  leader  in  Myanmar.  formerly 
Burma,  was  disqualified  today  from  running 
in  elections  scheduled  for  May.  Western  di- 
plomEusts  said. 

The  disqualification  of  the  opposition 
leader.  Daw  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  and  the 
house  arrest  last  month  of  another  leading 
opposition  politican.  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister U  Nu.  made  it  ne.xt  to  impossible  that 
the  May  elections  could  be  regarded  as  free 
or  fair,  the  diplomats  said,  interviewed  here 
and  by  telephone  from  the  capital.  "Vangon, 
formerly  Rangoon 

Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  44  years  old.  has 
been  under  house  arrest  since  July  20.  with 
access  to  her  restricted  to  immediate  family 
members.  The  daughter  of  Burma's  most 
cherished  political  figure,  the  late  U  Aung 
San.  she  is  the  secretary  general  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Democracy,  most  of  whose 
leadership  is  under  arrest  or  in  hiding. 

She  came  to  prominence  during  the  dem- 
onstrations for  democracy  in  Myanmar  in 
September  1988  that  were  crushed  with 
gunfire  by  the  military,  which  had  long 
ruled  the  country  under  the  reclusive  U  Ne 
Win.  Diplomats  say  they  believe  that  at 
least  3.000  Burmese  were  killed. 

PUT  under  house  arrest 

The  military  attempted  to  calm  the  Bur- 
mese by  promising  them  a  transition  to 
"free  and  fair'  multiparty  elections,  but 
Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  put  under 
house  arrest  when  she  began  to  attack  Mr. 
Ne  Win  and  accuse  the  military  of  abuses 
against  democracy  and  human  rights.  The 
official  leader  of  her  party.  U  Tin  Oo.  was 
put  under  house  arrest  at  the  same  time. 
Last  month,  he  was  jailed  for  up  to  three 
years  for    subversion." 

An  election  commission  established  by  the 
military  Government  decided  on  Tuesday 
night  to  disqualify  Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 
from  running,  news  reports  and  the  diplo- 
mats say.  The  commission  acted  on  an 
appeal  by  a  rival  politican  running  in  her 
constituency  for  the  National  Unity  Party. 
which  is  backed  by  the  military. 

The  rival  politican.  U  Labang  Grong.  said 
Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  not  eligible  to 
run.  maintaining  that  she  is  not  a  resident 
of  Burma,  that  she  had  ties  to  rebel  student 
organizations  and  that  she  is  entitled  only 
to  the  privileges  of  a  foreigner. 

Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  married  to  a 
Briton  but  has  always  held  a  Burmese  pass- 
port. She  lived  with  her  husband  in  Eng- 
land, until  she  returned  to  Myanmar  to  care 
for  her  dying  mother  in  April  1988  and 
became  caught  up  in  the  demonstrations 
against  the  autocracy  of  Mr.  Ne  Win.  Her 
father  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  coun- 
try and  was  a.s.sassinated  in  1947  with  six 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

■  they  dont  want  her  to  run  " 

Mr.  Labang  Grongs  first  attempt  to  dis- 
qualify Mrs.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  was  turned 
down  by  a  local  election  commission,  but  he 
appealed  to  the  larger  Yangon  office,  which 
overturned  the  local  commission  and  dis- 
qualified her.  diplomats  said.  They  said  her 
party  has  now  appealed  to  the  five-man  cen- 
tral election  commission. 


The  army  clearly  decided  she  might  win 
the  election  even  from  behind  the  bars  of 
house  arrest,"  one  Western  diplomat  said 
tonight. 

Asked  if  it  were  possible  that  the  central 
commission  might  reinstate  her,  allowing 
the  military  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  the 
elections  will  be  fair,  the  diplomat  said:  "Its 
possible,  but  I  think  you're  sincerely  afraid 
of  her.  Even  if  they  do  allow  her  to  stand, 
they'd  have  to  allow  her  out  of  the  house  in 
order  to  run.  and  that  would  risk  a  revolu- 
tion." 

Other  diplomats  .said  that  with  so  many 
prominent  opposition  politicans  under 
arrest,  or  other  restrictions,  the  elections 
could  not  be  regarded  as  fair  in  any  case. 
Martial  law  is  still  in  force,  barring  the 
public  gathering  of  more  than  five  people, 
and  political  parties  have  been  unable  to  or- 
ganize freely.  Diplomats  say  that  thousands 
of  opposition  figures  have  been  arrested. 

In  August,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Myanmar  reported  in  an  internal  cable  that 
the  Americans  had  "credible,  first-hand  re- 
ports "  of  routine  mistreatment  of  pro-de- 
mocracy figures  in  custody,  including  beat- 
ings and  torture,  as  well  as  some  deaths. 

[From  Asiaweek,  Jan.  19.  1990] 
Playing  With  "Loaded  Dice" 

Burmese  actor  and  singer  Kyaw  Hein 
strutted  confidently  toward  the  stage.  He 
was  used  to  pandemonium  erupting  among 
audiences  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name. 
But  as  soon  as  the  movie  idol  stepped  out  on 
the  boards  that  November  evening,  he  was 
pelted  with  stones  and  catcalls.  To  the  Ran- 
goon crowd,  he  had  done  the  unthinkable: 
he  was  widely  said  to  be  planning  to  contest 
upcoming  elections  under  the  banner  of  the 
National  Unity  Party  (NUP)  controlled  by 
"retired"  strongman  Ne  Win.  The  would-be 
MP.  nursing  some  bruises,  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat. A  few  days  later,  a  paid  ad  in  the  local 
press  made  clear  that  Kyaw  Hein  had  abso- 
lutely no  interest  in  activities  other  than 
acting  and  singing. 

It  was  a  small— and  increasingly  rare— vic- 
tory for  the  anti-Ne  Win  forces.  In  the  run- 
up to  the  long-promised  polls  due  May  27, 
Burma's  martial-law  authorities  have  esca- 
lated their  crackdown  on  "destabilising  ele- 
ments "  Key  opposition  leaders  are  under 
house  arrest.  A  relentless  official  propagan- 
da push  is  in  full  swing  while  popular  politi- 
cal activities  remain  severely  restricted.  And 
while  the  military  junta  that  took  power  in 
September  1988  professes  neutrality,  critics 
charge  that  it  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
keep  allies  of  Ne  Win  in  power.  "This  gov- 
ernment wants  to  see  change  but  controls 
the  pace  of  the  change  for  its  benefit.  "  says 
a  diplomat  in  Rangoon.  Asserts  another 
source:  "They're  conducting  the  elections 
for  their  self-preservation." 

Nonsense,  maintains  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council. 
Gen.  Saw  Maung.  The  SLORC  took  control 
in  a  brutal  crackdown  after  the  weeks  of 
huge  pro-democracy  demonstrations  that 
had  earlier  led  Ne  Win  to  officially  step 
down.  Insists  Saw"  Maung:  "Our  duty  is  to 
bring  about  a  government  that  will  grant 
full  democratic  rights."  By  his  reckoning, 
that  goal  is  already  in  sight.  A  total  of  2.359 
candidates,  including  contenders  from  100 
parties  and  83  independents,  had  filed  their 
candidacies  with  the  Election  Commission 
when  registration  ended  last  week.  They 
will  vie  for  492  seats  in  a  legislature  that  is 
supposed  to  write  a  new  constitution. 


On  the  face  of  it.  there  is  democracy 
aplenty.  The  16-month-old  NUP.  the  recon- 
stituted successor  to  Ne  Win's  Burma  So- 
cialist Program  Party  (BSPP».  is  expected  to 
field  a  contender  in  every  constituency  (no 
party  breakdown  had  been  released  by  last 
week).  Also  represented  strongly  should  be 
the  National  League  for  Democracy,  the 
largest  and  seemingly  most  popular  opposi- 
tion group,  the  League  for  Democracy  and 
Peace  of  deposed  expremier  U  Nu.  and  the 
Union  Nationals  Democracy  Party  led  by 
former  Ne  Win  ally  Aung  Gyi.  71.  A  three- 
month  campaign  period  with  greater  politi- 
cal liberty  is  due  to  begin  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

But  critics  insist  the  SLORC  has  loaded 
the  dice  against  the  opposition.  The  NLD's 
chairman.  66-year-old  Tin  U,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  hard  labour  for  sedi- 
tion. Its  secretary-general.  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi.  44  is  under  house  arrest.  So  now"  is  83- 
year-old  U  Nu.  who  last  month  refused  to 
dissolve  his  so-called  "parallel  government " 
reinvoking  the  one  Ne  Win  overthrew  in 
1962.  Hundreds  of  other  opposition  support 
ers  are  in  prison.  The  U.S.  embassy  has 
charged  that  people  are  routinely  tortured 
by  military  officials  using  electric  shocks 
and  burning  cigarettes. 

Martial-law  administrators  have  said  that 
convicted  persons  and  those  still  in  deten- 
tion by  the  time  nominations  are  given  the 
go-ahead  this  month  will  be  disqualified. 
Chief  among  them  is  likely  to  be  the  mag- 
netic Suu  Kyi,  daughter  of  pre-Independ- 
ence  hero  Auug  San.  who  has  built  a  large 
personal  following.  She  has  been  allowed  to 
submit  candidacy  papers  for  a  Rangoon 
suburb  seat,  but  her  NUP  opponent  has  ap- 
plied to  have  her  disqualified  because  of  her 
foreign  ties.  She  is  married  to  Briton  Mi- 
chael Aris,  an  Oxford  don.  though  she  still 
holds  a  Burmese  passport.  Kept  virtually  in- 
communicado in  her  Rangoon  home  since 
July.  Suu  Kyi  has  already  lost  time  and  mo- 
mentum. Her  husband  was  granted  a  two- 
week  visa  to  spend  Christmas  with  her.  but 
the  request  of  her  two  teenage  sons  were 
denied.  Bereft  of  its  top  leaders,  her  party 
has  reportedly  become  embroiled  in  squab- 
bles. 

The  NUP's  financial  muscle  is  also  hard  to 
match.  A  sore  point  with  the  opposition  is 
the  Election  Commission's  Nov.  30  decision 
to  let  the  party  take  over  some  $75  million 
in  cash,  real  estate  and  other  property 
owned  by  the  old  BSPP.  Six  parties,  includ- 
ing Aung  Gyi's  moderate  UNDP,  had  asked 
the  polls  body  to  deregister  the  NUP  for 
making  use  of  its  predecessor's  assets  claim- 
ing that  it  has  no  right  to  these  as  it  is  an 
altogether  new  entity.  Sources  say  the  com- 
missioners endorsed  this  view  but  the  Coun- 
cil overruled  them. 

The  NUP  war  chest  will  be  formidable,  es- 
pecially in  the  countryside  which  was  less 
affected  by  the  1988  unrest.  Although  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  drew  large  crowds  on  tours  of 
the  hinterland  last  year  before  her  arrrest. 
the  opposition  is  considered  strongest  in  the 
cities.  In  Rangoon,  the  Council  is  disbursing 
millions  of  dollars  on  high-visibility  projects 
such  as  roads,  parks,  playgrounds  and  fes- 
tivities to  try  to  boost  NUP  chances.  Fat  pay 
raises  were  granted  government  employees 
in  April,  although  inflation  has  largely 
eaten  them  up.  The  NUP  can  also  trade  on 
the  extensive  network  that  the  BSPP  built 
up  during  its  more  than  two  decades  in 
power. 

Above  all.  there  is  Ne  Win.  Almost  no  one 
accepts  the  SLORC's  assertions  that  the  bo- 
gyoke  (general)  officially  at   the  country's 


helm  for  26  years  is  now  only  a  "private  citi- 
zen." Says  a  Burmese  exile  in  Bangkok: 
"After  all  those  years  in  power,  we  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Old  Man  is  going  to 
change.  He  has  never  put  up  with  political 
rivals."" 

Sources  in  Rangoon  say  intelligence  chief 
Birg.-Gen.  Khin  Nyunt.  widely  seen  as  the 
real  power  in  the  SLORC,  makes  daily  calls 
on  Ne  Win.  The  activities  of  Khin  Nyunt. 
who  is  the  Councils  Secretary  1.  and  Brig- 
Gen.  Tin  Oo,  Secretary  2.  are  shown  for 
hours  each  night  on  television.  (Tin  Oo 
should  not  be  confused  with  former  intelli- 
gence chief  Brig. -Gen.  Tin  Oo.  jailed  in  1983 
ostensibly  for  corruption  and  released  re- 
cently. An  embittered  man.  he  has  turned 
down  invitations  to  run  for  the  NUP.) 

Saw  Maung  told  Asiaweek  a  year  ago  that 
he  would  retire  after  the  elections.  In  line  to 
succeed  him  in  the  top  military  post  is  Lt.- 
Gen.  Than  Shwe.  Diplomats  in  Rangoon  say 
the  supreme  commander  dislikes  his  deputy, 
but  both  men  have  what  it  takes:  they  owe 
their  careers  to  Ne  Win.  If  the  elections 
return  a  hung  parliament,  as  seems  quite 
possible,  analysis  do  not  discount  a  "Prem" 
scenario.  Like  the  former  Thai  supreme 
commander  who  served  as  non-elected  pre- 
mier for  eight  years.  Saw"  Maung  could  shed 
his  uniform  and  become  prime  minister.  Ne 
Win  and  his  cabinet  had  also  solemnly  de- 
vested themsehes  of  their  khaki  in  the 
early  1970s  and  turned  the  civilian  BSPP 
into  the  governing  front. 

In  the  e\ent.  the  NUP  could  team  up  with 
the  conciliatory  Aung  Gyi.  The  onetime 
deputy  armed  forces  chief,  whose  open  let- 
ters to  Ne  Win  helped  spark  the  1988 
unrest,  has  avoided  criticising  the  strong- 
man directly.  A  failure  to  forge  a  majority 
might  also  provide  the  Council  with  an 
excuse  to  remain  in  power. 

Some  outsiders  are  heartened  by  Ran- 
goon's new.  more  open  attitude  toward  for- 
eign trade,  which  they  see  as  an  incentive 
for  the  current  regime  to  curb  excesses. 
Indeed,  the  elections  have  often  been 
viewed  as  a  gambit  to  court  world  opinion. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  that  protests 
over  the  opposition  crackdown  and  human- 
rights  violations  are  making  the  Council 
think  twice.  In  any  case,  international  reac- 
tion has  been  muted  lately.  Saying  that  Tin 
Us  sentencing  was  "politically  motivated." 
the  U.S.  State  Department  mildly  urged 
Rangoon  to  "refrain  from  measures  which 
would  further  undermine  confidence  in  the 
legitimacy  of  the  [May]  elections."  World 
attention,  of  course,  is  much  more  riveted 
by  events  in  Eastern  Europe.  Not  surprising- 
ly. Rangoon  media  have  yet  to  report  the 
Romanian  revolution. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  repeating  prior  public  state- 
ments that  I  made  on  several  occa- 
sions over  a  period  of  several  months. 
I  announced  that  I  would  this  after- 
noon seek  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  a  number  of  colleagues,  and  I 
will  shortly  make  such  a  request. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  describe  my  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  bill  so 
that  Senators  may  be  aware  of  it  in 
considering  that  request.  This  is  im- 
portant legislation.  It  is  lengthy  and 


complex  legislation.  The  bill  is  over 
500  pages  long.  The  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  is  over  700  pages  long. 
Both  have  been  available  for  some 
time.  But  as  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  pointed  out  to  me  and 
others,  most  Senators  have  been  away 
and  are  just  returning  and  now  getting 
to  review  the  bill  and  report  for  the 
first  time.  And  of  course  he  is  correct. 

I  said  earlier,  and  I  repeat,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  force  the  pace  on 
this  bill  in  a  manner  that  would  de- 
prive any  Senator  of  the  fullest  possi- 
ble opportunities  to  consider,  deliber- 
ate on,  debate  on,  ask  questions  about, 
and  offer  amendments  to  this  bill. 
That  remains  my  intention. 

I  am  determined  that  we  will  com- 
plete action  on  it.  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  we  will  pass  it.  But  I  think 
it  has  to  be  done  in  a  way  that  every 
Senator  feels  that  he  or  she  has  had 
full  opportunity  to  study  the  issue 
before  being  called  upon  to  vote  on  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  that  we 
will  be  on  the  bill  today— there  will  be 
merely  opening  statements  today  by 
the  managers.  'We  will  continue  with 
opening  statements  tomorrow,  with 
full  opportunity  for  Senators  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter;  that  on  Thursday,  for 
at  least  part  of  the  day.  we  will  lake 
this  up,  although  part  of  the  day  may 
be  taken  up  with  respect  to  another 
matter:  and  that  on  Friday  the  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session. 

So  during  this  week  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention, nor  as  I  understand  it  that  of 
the  managers,  to  have  votes  on  any 
major  or  controversial  aspects  of  the 
bill.  If  there  are  any  votes  they  will  be 
on  committee  amendments  which  are 
noncontroversial.  if  there  are  any  such 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and 
that  will  give  Senators  this  entire 
week  to  review  the  matter,  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  it.  to  study  it  and  be  pre- 
pared for  what  I  expect  will  be  an  in- 
tensive deliberation  next  week  with 
numerous  votes  and  much  debate. 

It  is.  therefore,  against  that  back- 
ground I  am  about  to  propound  a  re- 
quest, but  would  ask.  before  I  do.  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  any  comments  or  questions  he 
wishes  to  make  before  I  propound  the 
request  itself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield.  I  would  say  I  think  he 
stated  the  facts  accurately.  There  is 
certainly  no  disposition  from  anybody 
on  this  side  to  hold  up  consideration 
of  the  bill.  But  there  is  the  reality,  as 
he  has  indicated,  that  this  bill  is  over 
500  pages  in  length.  Unless  a  Senator 
is  a  member  of  this  committee,  he  has 
to  have  done  a  lot  of  work  to  gain  any 
expertise.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  working  on  this  for  7 
or  8  years.  So  I  think  in  order  to  have 
a  constructive  debate  and  end  up  with 
a  bill  that  will  not  only  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  but  go  to  conference  and 
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eventually  be  signed  by  the  President, 
it  is  encouraging  to  hear  the  majority 
leader  sav  he  is  not  going  to  push  this 
bill. 

If  someone  start.s  .stalling  intention- 
ally, that  IS  another  set  of  circum- 
stances, but  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I 
think  all  my  colleagues  are  asking  is 
time  to  look  at  it.  time  to  read  it.  time 
to  get  staff  help,  time  to  gel  help  from 
different  agencies,  staff  on  the  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  lot  of  bipartisanship 
in  the  bill  so  it  is  not  a  partisan  effort. 

So.  based  on  the  statement  that  the 
only  amendments  to  be  considered  this 
week  would  be  noncontroversial"  or 
technical  amendments.  I  think  all  the 
other  time,  it  is  my  understanding, 
will  be  used  for  good  debate  on  the 
bill,  opening  statements  to  explain  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill,  and  on  that 
basis  we  have  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  before  propounding  the  re- 
quest formally  that  a  number  of 
Democratic  Senators  as  well  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  some  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  there  are  a 
number  of  studies  and  reports  with  re- 
spect to  it  which  have  been  requested 
and  which  the  committee  staff  is  en- 
deavoring to  respond  to.  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  fully  informed  in  that 
regard,  at  least  in  response  to  the  spe- 
cific questions  that  have  arisen. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 
1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  Calendar  No. 
427.  that  is  S.  1630.  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  'S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
An  lo  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  qualits  siandard.s.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se.-5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

StXTI<l\  I   SHOKT  Tiri.h:  WD  TaHI.K  tih  (  iiSTKSTS 

This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air 
Act  Amendmerils  of  1989' 
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TITLE     I- ATTAINMENT    AND     MAINTE 
NANCE     OF    AMBIENT    AIR     QUALITY 
STANDARDS 

DESIGNATION  OF  AREAS 

Sec.  101.  la)  Designationh. Section  107  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'fJiV  Upon  promulgation  of  a  new  or  re- 
vised national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard, the  Administrator  shall  designate  as  at- 
tautment.  nonattainment  or  unclassifiable 
all  areas  of  the  country  pursuant  to  this  sub 
section  as  expeditiou.'ily  as  practicable,  but 
m  no  case  later  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  the  new  or  revised 
standard.  Such  period  may  be  extended  for 
.•specific  areas  for  up  to  six  additional 
months  in  the  event  the  Administrator  has. 
after  making  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  the 
relevant  information,  insufficient  informa- 
tion to  make  the  designations.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  designate  as  — 

"lAi  nonattainment.  any  area  that  does 
not  meet  (or  contributes  to  ambient  air 
quality  in  a  nearby  area  that  does  not  meet) 
the  new  or  revised  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  the  pollutant: 

"iBi  attainment,  any  area  (other  than  an 
area  identified  m  subparagraph  (An  that 
meets  the  new  or  revised  national  arnbient 
air  quality  standard  .for  the  pollutant: 

"(Ci  unclassifiable  any  area  that  cannot 
be  classified  on  the  basis  of  available  infor- 
mation as  having  met  the  new  or  revised  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  for  the 
pollutant 

"(2i  A  designation  for  an  area  made  pur 
suant  to  this  subsection  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Administrator  redesignates 
the  area. 

"(3)  Each  area  which,  as  of  the  last  calen- 
dar year  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  Jor  which  data  is  available,  did 
not  meet  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  ozone  or  such  standard 
tor  carbon  monoxide  averaged  over  an  eight- 
hour  period.  IS  hereby  designated  by  oper- 
ation 01  law  as  nonattainment. 

"14)  Until  redesignat'on  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  area  which  — 

"(Ai  IS  identified  in  52  Federal  Register 
293S3  (August  7.  1987)  as  a  Group  I  area,  or 

"(B)  contains  a  site  for  which  air  quality 
monitoring  data  shows  a  violation  of  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
PM  10  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

IS  hereby  designated  by  operation  of  law 
nonattainment  Jor  PM-10.  All  other  areas  of 
the  country  not  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  are  designated  unclassifiable  for 
PM  10.  until  such  time  as  the  .■idmimstrator 
redesignates  any  such  area.  Any  designation 
for  particulate  matter  (measured  m  terms  of 
total  suspended  particulates)  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107(d).  as  m  effect  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  purposes  of  implementing  the  max- 


imum allowable  increases  m  conceritrations 
of  particulate  matter  (measured  in  terms  of 
total  suspended  particulates)  pursuant  to 
section  163'd).  until  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  designation  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  such  purpose.  ". 

(b)  Redes/gnatiu.\.— Section  107(d)(5)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)iA)  Based  on  a  request  for  area  redes- 
ignation  by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  or  at 
any  time  on  the  Administrator's  own 
motion,  the  Administrator  mav  revise  the 
designation  of  any  area  or  portion  of  an 
area  m  accordance  with  this  section  and 
part  D. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Administrator  obtains 
evidence  demonstrating  that  an  area  ex- 
ceeds a  national  ambieiit  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  any  pollutant  and  is  not  designated 
as  a  nonattainment  area  for  such  pollutant 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall,  withm  ninety  days  of  receiving  such 
evidence,  propose,  and  withm  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  promugate  by  rule,  a  revised 
designation  of  such  area  as  nonattainment 
for  such  pollutant,  and  where  applicable,  a 
classification  of  such  area  in  accordance 
with  part  D. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  redesignate  a 
nonattainment  area  to  attainment  only  if— 

"(I)  the  Administrator  promulgates  the  re- 
designation  by  rule,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment: 

"(ID  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  area  has  attained  the  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard: 

"(III)  the  Administrator  has  fully  ap- 
proved the  applicable  implementation  plan: 

"(iv)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  improvement  in  air  quality  is  due  to  per- 
manent reductions  in  eynissions: 

"(V)  the  Administrator  has  fully  approved 
a  maintenance  plan  for  the  area  as  meeting 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  110 
and  part  D:  and 

"(VI)  the  State  containing  such  area  has 
met  all  requirements  applicable  to  the  area 
under  section  110  and  part  D. 

"(D)  the  Administrator  shall  not  redesig- 
nate any  area  from  nonattainment  to  un- 
classifiable. ". 

(c)  Area  Boundaries.— Section  107(c)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"■(1)"  after  "'(c)  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  If  an  area  is  designated  nonattain- 
ment with  respect  to  ozone  and  is  located 
within  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  or  a 
consolidated  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget),  the  boundaries  of  such  area 
are  hereby  revised  by  operation  of  law  to  in- 
clude the  entire  metropolitan  statistical 
area  or  consolidated  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  boundary 
revision  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  any 
State  implementation  plan  revision  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  any  State  after  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph.  If  a  State  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tor within  sixty  days  of  such  designation 
that  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  a  metropol- 
itan statistical  area  or  consolidated  metro- 
politan statistical  area. 

"(A)  sources  in  that  portion  do  not  con- 
tribute lo  violations  of  the  standards,  and 

"(B)  there  is  a  geographical  basis  for  ex- 
cluding that  portion. 

the  Administrator  may  approve  a  State's  re- 
quest to  exclude  such  portion  from  the  non- 
attainment  area.  The  Administrator  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  to  exclude  such 
portion  within  sixty  days  of  receiving  the 
State's  request. 


"(3 1  In  the  case  of  any  area  which  is  desig- 
nated as  a  nonattainment  area  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  is  classified  as  serious  pursu- 
ant to  section  lS7(a'  or  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  after  consultation  with  the 
State  in  which  such  area  is  located,  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  by  rule  to  include 
the  entire  metropolitan  statistical  area  or 
consolidated  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
as  the  case  may  be.  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  modification  is  neces- 
,.'>ary  to  attain  the  carbon  monoxide  air  qual 
ity  standard.  Such  boundary  revision  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  any  State  implementa- 
tion plan  revision  required  to  be  submitted 
by  the  State  after  such  modification.  ". 

ENHANCED  MONITORING  AND  INVENTORIES 

Sec.  102.  Section  108  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(gi  Guidelines  for  Enhanced  Monitoring 
AND  lNVE.\"TORiEs.—Not  later  than  six  months 
after  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  the  following: 

"(11  guidelines  for  enhanced  monitoring 
by  the  State  or  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  emissions  of  pollutants  (or  pre- 
cursors thereof  I  for  which  there  is  a  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard  established 
under  section  109.  including  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  frequency,  location,  and  mainte 
nance  of  monitors:  and 

"(2)  guidelines  for  improving  the  invento- 
ries of  emissions  from  mobile  and  station- 
ary sources  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
emissions  factors  for  estimating  emissions 
from  stationary  sources  which  emit  less 
than  twenty-five  Ions  per  year  and  other 
area  sources)  of  pollutants  (or  precursors 
thereof)  for  which  there  is  a  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard  established  under 
section  109. 

Failure  by  the  Administrator  to  publish 
guidelines  required  under  paragraphs  '1' 
and  (2)  shall  not  affect  other  applicable 
deadlines  under  this  Act.  including,  but  not 
limited  to  requirements  under  section  110  or 
part  D.". 

TRANSPORTATION  GUIDANCE 

Sec.  103.  (a>  Transportation  Planni.ng 
Guidance.— Section  108(e)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  IS  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Administrator  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
with  Slate  and  local  officials,  within  nine 
months  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Acl 
Amendments  of  1989  and  periodically  there- 
after as  necessary  to  maintain  a  continuous 
transportation-air  quality  planning  process, 
update  the  June  1978  Transportation-Air 
Quality  Planning  Guidelines  and  publish 
guidance  on  the  development  and  nnpte- 
mentalion of  transportation  and  other 
measures  necessary  to  demonslratc  and 
maintain  attainment  of  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards. ". 

(b)  Tra.\sportation  Co.\trol  Measures  — 
Section  108(f)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  all  after  "(f)"  through 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  publush  and 
make  available  to  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  environmental  and  trans- 
portation agencies  not  later  than  one  yec 
after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  and  from  time  to  time  there 
after— 

"(A)  information  prepared,  as  appropri- 
ate, m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  regarding  the  formulation 
and  emission  reduction  potential  of  trans- 
portation     control      measures      related      to 


carbon  monoxide,  ozone  precursors,  particu- 
late matter  and  toxic  air  pollutants,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  programs  for  improved  public  transit: 

"iii)  restriction  of  certain  roads  or  lanes 
to.  or  construction  of  such  roads  or  lanes  for 
use  by.  passenger  buses  or  high  occupancy 
vehicles: 

"(lii)  employer-based  transportation  man- 
agement plans: 

'(IV)  Inp-reduction  ordinances: 

"(V)  traffic  .flow  improvement  programs 
that  achieve  emission  reductions: 

(VI'  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  serimg  multiple  occupan- 
cy vehicle  programs  or  transit  seriice: 

"(viii  programs  to  limit  or  restrict  vehicle 
use  m  downtown  areas  or  other  areas  of 
emission  concentration  particularly  during 
periods  of  peak  use.  through  road  use 
charges,  tolls,  parking  surcharges,  or  other 
pricing  rnechanis^ms.  vehicle  restricted  zones 
or  periods,  or  vehicle  registration  programs; 

vriuy  programs  for  the  provision  of  all 
forms  of  high-occupancy,  shared-ride  serv- 
ices. 

"(IX)  transportation  management  plans 
for  shopping  centers: 

""(I)  programs  to  limit  portions  of  road 
surfaces  or  certain  sections  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  to  the  use  of  non-molonzed  vehi- 
cles or  pedestrian  use.  both  as  to  time  and 
place: 

"(ID  programs  .for  secure  bicycle  storage 
facilities  and  other  facilities,  including  bi- 
cycle lanes,  for  the  convenience  and  protec- 
tion of  bicyclists,  in  both  public  and  private 
a  reas: 

"(III)  programs  to  control  extended  idling 
of  vehicles: 

'  ixiii)  programs  for  the  conversion  of  fleet 
vehicles  to  cleaner  engines  or  fuels,  or  to 
otherwise  control  fleet  vehicle  operations: 
and 

""(xiv>  programs  to  reduce  motor  vehicle 
emissions  which  are  caused  by  extreme  cold 
start  conditions.  ". 

GENERAL  PLANNING  REQI  IRE.VENTS 

Sec.  104.  lai  Submission  OF  Plans— Section 

llO'aKli  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 

sinking    "(1)'"  after   "(a)"  and   by  striking 

nine  "  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "twenty-four' . 

lb)  State  Implementation  Plan  Ele- 
ments. -Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (a)(2i  and 
subsection  (an3i(A>  and  inserting  the  fol- 
io lemg: 

"''b'  .Maintenance  Plans.— 

'"(}'  UTienever  an  area  containing  all  or 
part  of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  or 
consolidated  metropolitan  statistical  area  is 
designated  attainment  or  unclassifiable 
with  respect  to  a  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard,  the  .idmimstrator  shall,  and 
in  other  cases  may.  require  the  State  con- 
taining such  area  to  submit  an  implementa- 
tion plan  (including  such  emissions  inven- 
tories as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe) 
that  provides  for  maintenance  of  such 
standard  for  at  least  twenty  years  from  the 
date  such  plan  is  submitted  Every  ten  years 
after  submission  of  the  last  twenty-year 
maintenance  plan,  the  State  shall  submit  an 
updated  twenty-year  maintenance  plan. 

"(21  Any  plan  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  subsection  (C  (con- 
cerning general  plan  requirements). 

(3)  Any  plan  required  to  be  subrnitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  di  shall  be  submit- 
ted by   the  Slate   in   accordance   with  such 
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schedules  as  the  Administrator  may  reason 
ably  prescribe. 

'IC>  GEMERAL  REVlIKEytENTS  FOR  Impi.emen- 
TATios  Plas  SiBMiTTM^s.—Each  implementa- 
tion plan  submitted  by  a  Stale  under  this 
Act  shall  be  adopted  by  the  State  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing.  Each 
such  plan  shall  — 

"111  include  enforceable  emission  limita 
tions  and  other  control  measures,  means,  or 
techniQues  as  well  as  schedules  and  timeta- 
bles for  compliance,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act: 

"i2i  provide  for  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  appropriate  devices,  methods,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  necessary  to  — 

"(A)  monitor,  cornpile  and  analyze  data 
on  ambient  air  quality,  and 

"'B'  upon  request,  make  such  data  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator: 

"i3>  include  a  program  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  measures  described  in 
paragraph  'li.  and  regulation  of  the  modifi- 
cation and  construction  of  any  stationary 
source  within  the  areas  covered  by  the  plan 
as  necessary  to  assure  that  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  are  achieved  and 
maintained,  including  a  permit  program  as 
required  in  parts  C  and  D: 
"141  contain  adequate  provisions— 
"'A'  prohibiting  any  source  or  other  type 
of  emissions  activity  within  the  State  from 
emitting  any  air  pollutant  tn  amounts 
which  will— 

"III  contribute  significantly  to  nonattain- 
ment  m  or  interfere  with  maintenance  by. 
any  other  State  with  respect  to  any  such  na- 
tional primary  or  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standard. 

"(HI  interfere  with  measures  required  to  be 
included  in  the  applicable  implementation 
plan  for  any  other  State  under  part  C  to  pre- 
vent significant  deterioration  of  air  quality 
or  to  protect  visibility,  or 

"'nil  contribute  to  atmospheric  loadings 
of  pollutants  or  their  transformation  prod- 
ucts which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  an  adverse  e.ffect  on 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environment 
in  any  other  State. 

"iBi  insuring  compliance  with  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  sections  126  and  113 
/relating  to  interstate  and  international  pol 
lution  abatementi. 
"'Si  provide  — 

"<Ai  necessary  assurances  that  the  State 
for,  except  where  the  Administrator  deems 
inappropriate,  the  general  purpose  local 
government  or  governments,  or  a  regional 
agency  designated  by  the  State  or  general 
purpose  local  governments  for  such  purpose/ 
will  have  adequate  personnel,  funding,  and 
authority  under  State  'and,  as  appropriate, 
locali  law  to  carry  out  such  implementation 
plan  'and  is  not  prohibited  by  any  provision 
of  Federal  or  State  law  from  carrying  out 
such  implementation  plan  or  portion  there- 
of/, including  a  statement  from  the  attorney 
general  'or  the  attorney  for  those  relevant 
State  'or,  as  appropriate,  local/  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  which  have  independ- 
ent legal  counsel'  that  the  laws  of  such  State 
'or  locality/  provide  adequate  authority  to 
carry  out  such  implementation  plan, 

"'Bi  requirements  that  the  State  comply 
with  the  requirements  respecting  State 
boards  under  section  12S,  and 

"iCi  necessary  assurances  that,  where  the 
State  has  relied  on  a  local  or  regional  gov- 
emment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  for  the 
implementation  of  any  plan  provision,  the 
Slate  has  responsibility  for  ensuring  ade- 
quate implementation  of  such  plan  provi- 
sions: 


"16/  require,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator— 

"'A)  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  equipment,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  other  necessary  steps,  by  owners  or 
operators  of  stationary  sources  to  monitor 
emissions  from  such  sources. 

'  'Bi  periodic  reports  on  the  nature  and 
amounts  of  emissions  and  emissions-related 
data  from  such  sources,  and 

"'C/  correlation  of  such  reports  by  the 
State  agency  with  any  emission  limitations 
or  standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  which  reports  shall  be  available  at  rea- 
sonable times  .for  public  inspection: 

"I?/  provide  for  authority  comparable  to 
that  in  section  303  and  adequate  contingen- 
cy plans  to  implement  such  authority: 
"'8/  provide  for  revision  of  such  plan  — 
"<AI  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  revisions  of  such  na- 
tional primary  or  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  or  the  availability  of  im- 
proved or  more  expeditious  methods  of  at- 
taining such  standard,  and 

"IB/  except  as  provided  in  section 
llOihl'2/.  whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
on  the  basis  of  information  available  to  him 
that  the  plan  is  substantially  inadequate  to 
attain  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  which  it  implements  or  to  other- 
wise comply  with  any  additional  require- 
ments established  urider  this  Act: 

"(91  in  the  case  of  a  plan  or  plan  revisxon 
for  an  area  designated  as  nonattainment 
under  section  107.  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  part  D  (relating  to  nonattain- 
ment areas): 

"(10/  meet  the  applicable  requirements  of 
section  121  (relating  to  consultation/,  sec- 
tion 127  (relating  to  public  notification/, 
and  part  C  (relating  to  prevention  of  signifi- 
cant deterioration  of  air  quality  and  visibil- 
ity protection/: 
"(111  provide  for— 

"(A/  the  performance  of  such  air  quality 
modeling  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  of  predicting  the  effect 
on  ambient  air  quality  of  any  emissions  of 
any  air  pollutant  for  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  established  a  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard,  and 

"'B/  the  submission,  upon  request,  of  data 
related  to  such  air  quality  modeling  to  the 
Administrator: 

"(12/  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  each 
major  stationary  source  to  pay  to  the  per- 
mitting authority,  as  a  condition  of  any 
permit  required  under  this  Act.  a  fee  suffi- 
cient to  cover— 

"(A  I  the  reasonable  costs  of  reviewing  and 
acting  upon  any  application  for  such  a 
permit,  and 

"(B)  if  the  owner  or  operator  receives  a 
permit  for  such  source,  the  reasonable  costs 
of  implementing  and  enforcing  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  such  permit  (not  in- 
cluding any  court  costs  or  other  costs  associ- 
ated with  any  en.forcement  action/. 

"(dl  environmental  protection  agency 
Action  on  Plan  Sub.'his.sions.  — 

"(1/tA/  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate minimum  criteria  that  any  plan  sub- 
mission must  meet  before  the  Administrator 
IS  required  to  act  on  such  submission  under 
this  subsection. 

"(B/  Within  sixty  days  of  the  Administra- 
tor's receipt  of  a  plan  or  plan  revision,  but 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  by 
w^hich  a  State  is  required  to  submit  the  plan 
or  revision,  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine whether  each  part  of  the  plan  or  revi- 
sion meets  the  minimum  cntena  established 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A).  Any  plan  or 


plan  revision  that  a  Stale  submits  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  that  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  (by  the  date  six 
calendar  months  ajter  receipt  of  the  submis- 
sion) to  have  failed  to  meet  the  minimum 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  shall  on  that  date  be  deemed  by 
operation  of  law  to  meet  such  minimum  cri- 
teria. 

"(C)  Wfiere  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  plan  submission  (or  part  thereof/  does 
not  meet  the  minimum  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A/,  the  State 
shall  be  treated  as  not  having  made  the  sub- 
mission (or,  in  the  Administrator's  discre 
tion.  part  thereof/. 

"(21  Within  twelve  months  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Administrator  lor  a  determina- 
tion deemed  by  operation  of  law/  under 
paragraph  (li  that  a  State  has  submitted  a 
plan  or  plan  revision  (or,  m  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion,  part  thereof i  that  meets  the 
minimum  criteria  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  '1/,  the  Administrator  shall  act 
on  the  submission  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 13), 

"'3/  In  the  case  of  any  submittal  on  which 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  act  under 
paragraph  '2),  the  Administrator  shall - 

"lA/  approve  such  submittal  as  a  whole  if 
It  meets  all  of  the  applicable  requirements  of 
this  Act,  or 

"'B/  disapprove  the  submittal  in  whole  'or 
approve  it  in  part,  based  on  cntena  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  and.  simulta- 
neously with  such  partial  approval  or  subse- 
quently within  the  twelve-month  penod 
under  paragraph  '2i.  disapprove  it  m  part/ 
if  it  does  not  meet  all  of  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

"(■4/  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  applicable  implementation  plan  for 
any  area  is  substantially  inadequate  to 
attain  or  maintain  the  relevant  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard,  or  to  other- 
wise comply  with  any  requirement  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  require  the 
State  to  revise  the  plan  as  necessary  to  cor- 
rect such  inadequacies.  The  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  State  of  the  inadequacies, 
and  may  establish  reasonable  deadlines  for 
the  submission  of  such  plan  revisions.  Such 
findings  and  notice  shall  be  public.  Any 
finding  under  this  paragraph  shall,  to  the 
extent  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate, 
subject  the  State  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  to  which  the  State  was  subject  when  it 
developed  and  submitted  the  plan  .for  which 
such  finding  was  made,  except  that  the  Ad 
ministrator  may  adjust  any  dates  applicable 
under  such  requirements  as  appropnate 
'except  that  the  Administrator  may  not 
adjust  any  attainment  date  except  as  pre- 
scnbed  under  part  D/. 

"(5/  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  his  action  approving,  disapprov- 
ing, or  promulgating  any  plan  or  plan  revi- 
sion (or  part  thereof),  was  m  error,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
approval,  disapproval,  or  promulgation, 
revise  such  action  as  appropriate  without 
requinng  any  further  submission  from  the 
State,  Such  determination  and  the  basis 
thereof  shall  be  provided  to  the  State  and  be 
public, 

"(e)  Plan  fliv/.f/o.v.v.  -fac/i  revision  to  an 
implementation  plan  submitted  by  a  State 
under  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  by  the  State 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  heanng. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  a  revi- 
sion of  a  plan  if  the  revision  would  interfere 
with  any  applicable  requirement  of  this  Act, 

"(f)  Federal  Implementation  Plans,— 


"(1/  The  Administrator  may.  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  pro- 
mulgate regulations  setting  forth  ar.  imple- 
mentation plan,  or  portion  thereof,  .for  a 
State  whenever  the  Administrator— 

"(A/  finds  a  State  has  failed  to  submit  an 
implementation  plan  or  revisions  as  re- 
quired by  this  section  or  part  C  or  D: 

"(B/  determines  that  a  plan,  or  portion 
thereof,  submitted  by  a  Stale  is  not  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion or  part  C  or  D:  or 

"(C/  .finds  that  any  requirement  of  a  previ- 
ously approved  plan  is  not  being  implement- 
ed, 

"(2/  //.  two  years  after  the  imposition  of 
any  sanctions  under  this  section  or  part  D 
for  .failure  to  submit  a  plan  or  portion  there- 
of that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  part  D.  a  State  has  .failed  to  submit 
such  plan,  the  Administrator  shall  propose 
regulations  setting  forth  a  plan,  or  portion 
of  a  plan,  assunng  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  are  met.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  promulgated  after 
notice  and  opportunity  .for  public  heanng 
in  the  State,  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  proposal,  unless,  within 
such  period,  the  State  has  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted a  plan  which  the  Adininistrator  has 
determined  is  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  part  D, 

"'3/  Any  plan  proposed  or  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  part  D, 
except  that  an  initial  plan  .'or  a  nonattain- 
ment area  may  be  promulgated  without  a 
demonstration  of  attainment,  provided  that 
such  plan  is  revised  by  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  three  years  after  the  original 
date  of  proposal  to  include  such  demonstra- 
tion. 

"'4/  If.  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of 
an  implementation  plan  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  State  adopts  and  submits  a  plan,  or 
portion  of  a  plan,  which  meets  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  part  D.  the 
Administrator  may  approve  the  proposed 
State  plan,  or  portion  thereof,  for  implemt- 
nation  in  lieu  of  the  plan  promulgated 
under  this  paragraph, 

"(g/  Savings  Clause.— Any  provision  of 
any  applicable  implementation  plan  or  any 
revision  thereof  that  was  approved  or  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  section  as  in  effect  pnor  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989  shall  remain  in  e.ffect  as  part  of  such 
applicable  implementation  plan,  except  to 
the  extent  that  a  revision  to  such  provision 
is  approved  or  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  this  Act.  ". 

(c/  Conforming  Amendme.\ts.-  Section  110 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

11/  Redesignate  subparagraph  (Bi  of  sec- 
tion 110(a/(3/  as  paragraph  'U  of  section 
llO'h/  and.  in  this  newly  designated  para- 
graph, strike  the  phrase  "paragraph  '2/  of 
this  subsection  "  and  insert    "subsection  ic/". 

'2/  Redesignate  subparagraph  'C/  of  sec- 
tion 110(a/(3/  as  paragraph  (2/  of  section 
llO'h/  and,  in  this  newly  designated  para- 
graph— 

a/  strike  the  word  "subsection"  a.fter  the 
phrase  "approved  under  this"  and  insert 
"section", 

(li)  stnke  the  reference  to  subsection  (c/ 
and  insert  "subsection  (f/".  and 

(Hi/  strike  "section  110  (fi  or  (gi"  and 
insert  "section  110(1/  or  nni". 

(3)  Delete  subparagraph  iD/  of  section 
110(a)(3). 

(4/  Delete  paragraph  (4/  of  section  110(a/. 

(5/  Delete  paragraph  (Si  of  section  110(a/. 


(6/  Redesignate  paragraph  (6/  of  subsec- 
tion (a/  as  subsection  (i). 

17/  Delete  subsection  ib/. 

18/  Delete  paragraph  (1/.  (2i.  (4i,  and  (Si  of 
subsection  (ci  and  redesignate  paragraph 
(c/(3/  as  subsection  iji, 

(91  Stnke  subsection  (d/  and  add  the  ,fol- 
lowing  new  subsection  after  subsection  ij/: 

""'ki  Applicable  Implementation  Plan,—'1/ 
For  purposes  of  this  Act.  an  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  IS  the  portion  'or  por- 
tions/ of  the  implementation  plan,  or  most 
recent  revision  thereof,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  promulgated 
under  subsection  'fi  and  which  implements 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Such  term  m 
eludes  any  portion  of  an  implementation 
plan  which  has  been  submitted  by  a  State 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator.  .\'ot- 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  each  provision  of  such  implementation 
plan  'and  each  permit  in  e.ffect  under  such 
plan/  shall  remain  m  effect,  and  shall  be  en- 
.forced  under  this  Act.  until  a  revision  of 
such  plan  is  approved  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  plan  is  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  subsection  'fi.  ". 

'10/  Delete  subsection  'ei. 

Ill/  Redesignate  subsections  'f/  through 
IJ/  as  subsections  'U  through  'p/. 

'12/  In  newly  designated  subsection  fm/. 
stnke  "the  required  four  month  penod  "  and 
insert  "twelve  months  of  submission  of  the 
proposed  plan  revision  ". 

113/  In  newly  designated  subsection  in)— 

'i/  stnke  "one  year  a.fter  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1977  and  annually  thereafter"  and  insert 
"five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  and 
every  three  years  thereafter":  and 

lii/  strike  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph '1/. 

'14/  In  newly  designated  subsection  'o/— 

'D  stnke  ""llO'fi  or  (gl"  and  insert  "llOdi 
or  (m)":  and 

an  stnke  "110(ai(3i"  and  insert   "(110(ei". 

FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  105.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
118(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  .follows:  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  (Ai  to  any  requirement  whether 
substantive  or  procedural  (including  any 
recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirement,  any 
requirement  respecting  permits  and  any 
other  requirement  whatsoever).  'B'  to  any 
requirement  to  pay  a  fee  or  charge  imposed 
by  any  State  or  local  agency  to  defray  the 
costs  of  its  air  pollution  regulatory  program. 
(Ci  to  the  exercise  of  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  administrative  authority,  and  (Di  to 
any  process  and  sanction,  whether  enforced 
in  Federal.  State,  or  local  courts,  or  m  any 
other  manner.  ". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  NONATTAINMENT  AREAS 

Sec.  106.  'a'  Heading.— Part  D  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "scbpart  i  — 

NONATTAINMENT  AREAS  IN  GENEFLAI."  immedi- 
ately a.fter  the  heading  "Part  D—Flan  Re- 
quirements FOR  NONATTAINMENT  Areas.  " 

'bi  APPLICABILITY.-Subpart  1  of  part  D  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  170  as  .follows: 

"APPLICABILITY 

"Sec.  170.  Each  provision  of  this  subpart 
applies  as  set  forth  herein,  except  to  the 
extent  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  provision  in 
another  subpart,  in  which  case  the  provision 
in  such  other  subpart  shall  apply.  ". 

'c/  Definitions. -Section  171  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  IS  amended— 

'1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2/  to  read  as 
follows: 


i2i  The  term  nonattainment  area' 
means,  .for  any  air  pollutant,  an  area  which 
IS  designated  nonattainmcTil  with  respect 
to  that  pollutant  pursuant  to  section  107.": 
and 

'2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

""'Si  The  term  major  stationary  source'  or 
"major  emitting  facility'  includes  each  dis- 
crete operation,  unit  or  other  activity  and 
each  combination  thereof  that,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  m  this  part,  produces  or 
has  the  potential  to  produce  emissions  of 
100  tons  or  more  per  year  of  a  pollutant  or 
precursors  of  a  pollutant  which  contnbute 
to  ambient  air  quality  m  an  area  that  does 
not  meet  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  the  pollutant,  ", 

Id'  Per.'hits,— 

il>  Section  172  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

I  A/  Subsection  'a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

lai  Attainment  Dates  for  Nonattainment 
Areas— ' II  The  attainment  date  for  an  area 
designated  nonattainment  with  respect  to  a 
pnmary  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard shall  be  the  date  by  which  attainment 
can  be  achieved  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable, but  no  later  than  .five  years  .from  the 
date  such  area  was  designated  nonattain- 
ment under  section  107,  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  extend  the  attainment  date 
to  the  extent  the  Administrator  determines 
appropnate,  .for  a  penod  no  greater  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  designation  as  nonat- 
tainment, considenng  the  seventy  of  nonat- 
tainment and  the  availability  and  feasibili- 
ty of  pollution  control  m.easures. 

""'2/  The  attainment  date  .for  an  area  des- 
ignated nonattainment  with  respect  to  a 
secondary  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  shall  be  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  date  such  area  was  designated  non- 
attainment  under  section  107,": 

iB'  Subsection  'ci  is  deleted,  subsection 
'b/  IS  redesignated  as  subsection  'c/.  the 
heading    "Nonattainment  Plan  Provisions.— 

IS  inserted  aJter  ""ic/".  the  text  following 
"The"  through  "subsection  'ai"  m  the  first 
sentence  is  deleted,  and  the  following  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof:  "provisions  of  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan  .for  a  State  re- 
lating to  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  in 
any  nonattainment  area": 

'Ci  Section  172'ci'6i  'as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  'Bi  is  amended  to  read  as  .fol- 
lows: 

■161  require  permits  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  new  or  modified  major  sta- 
tionary sources,  and,  beginning  not  later 
than  three  years  a.fter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989,  .for 
the  operation  of  all  major  stationary 
sources,  m  accordance  with  section  173  (re- 
lating to  permit  requirements/;":  and 

'Dl  A  new  subsection  ib/  is  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

""'bi  Schedule  for  Plan  Submissions.— At 
the  time  the  Administrator  designates  an 
area  as  nonattainment  with  respect  to  a  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  under 
section  107.  the  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish a  schedule  according  to  which  the  State 
containing  such  area  shall  submit  a  plan  or 
plan  revision  'including  the  plan  items) 
meeting  the  applicable  requirements  of  sub- 
section 'c/  and  section  llO'c.  Such  schedule 
must,  at  a  minimurn.  include  a  date  or 
dates,  extending  no  later  than  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  nonattainment  designa- 
tion, for  the  submission  of  a  plan  or  plan  re- 
vision   (including  the  plan   items/  meeting 
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the  applicable  requirements  of  subsection  (c/ 
and  section  lIO'c/. ". 

i2i  Section  173  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "'a/  Co^strittiom 
Permits—"  after  'Sec.  173  .  bv  deleting 
"and  operate"  in  the  first  sentence,  by  sub 
stituting  ■172'c/'  for  ■172tbi'  each  lime  it 
appears,  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(bl  Oferatisg  Permits.  - 

"ID  Each  operating  permit  issued  as  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  part  for  a  new  or  ei- 
isting  stationary  source  shall  ~ 

"I A I  be  for  a  fised  term  not  to  exceed  fire 
years  and  shall  require  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable emission  limitatton.i  and  with  such 
monitoring  measures  as  are  appropriate  for 
adequately  determining  compliance  with 
such  limitations: 

"(Bl  require  the  permittee  to  submit  quar- 
terly reports  to  the  permitting  authority 
containing  the  results  o'  the  monitoring  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  lA'  arid,  no  less 
often  than  every  sur  months,  ccrtuication  to 
the  permitting  authority  that  demonstrates 
compliance  with  the  permit.  Any  report  or 
certification  required  to  be  submitted  by  a 
permittee  under  this  title  shall  be  signed  by 
a  responsible  corporate  official  who  shall 
certify  its  accuracy: 

"'Ci  require  that  the  permittee  promptly 
report  any  violations  of  the  permit  or  other 
requirements  under  this  Act  to  the  permit- 
ting authority  and  a  program  for  correcting 
these  violations  including  a  schedule  for  im- 
plementation of  the  corrections:  and 

"tDi  set  forth  inspection  and  entry  re- 
quirements to  assure  compliance  with  the 
permit  terms  and  conditions. 

"(2)  Applications  for  any  permit  to  be 
issued  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  .fee  sufficient  to  cover  all  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  developing  and  admin- 
istering the  permit  program. 

"'3'  Before  issuing  anu  permit  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part  the  State  shall 
provide  notice  of  the  application  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing  on  the  condi- 
tions to  be  included  in  the  permit. 

">4l  No  permit  may  be  issued  pursuant  to 
this  part  if  the  Administrator  within  sixty 
days  objects  to  its  issuance  as  not  meeting 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"'51  A  copy  of  each  permit  and  certifica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  by  the  permittee,  or 
by  the  permuting  authority  'as  determined 
by  the  permitting  authontv).  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  be  available  to  the  public 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for 
records  and  reports  under  section  114<cK  No 
such  permit  may  be  issued  unless  the  per- 
mitting authority  or  its  agent  has  conducted 
an  on-site  inspection  of  the  source  to  which 
such  permit  is  issued.  Not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  enactnient  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  Administrator  shall  publish  guide- 
lines for  permit  programs  under  this  part. 
Such  guidelines  may  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri 
ate.  ■'. 

'e)  Offsets. —Section  173  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(cl  Offsets.— A  new  or  modified  major 
stationary  source  may  comply  with  any 
offset  requirement  in  effect  under  this  pari 
for  increased  emissions  of  any  air  pollutant 
by  obtaining  enforceable  emissions  reduc- 
tions of  such  air  pollutant  from  other 
sources  in  the  same  nonattainment  area. 
Such  enforceable  emissions  reductions  shall 
be  in  effect  by  the  time  a  new  or  modified 
source  commences  operation  and  shall 
assure  that  the  total  tonnage  of  increased 


emissions  of  the  air  pollutant  from  the  new 
or  modified  source  shall  be  offset  by  a  great 
er  reduction  in  the  actual  emissions  of  such 
air  pollutant  from  other  sources  in  the  area. 
Where  specific  ratios  for  such  o.ffsets  are 
specified  in  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
such  ratios  shall  govern.  Emissions  reduc- 
tions otherwise  required  by  taw  shall  not  be 
credited  as  an  emissions  reductiom  .for  pur 
poses  of  any  such  o.ffset  requirement. 

"(di  Fees,  — The  owner  or  operator  of  any 
source  liable  for  the  payment  of  an  emis- 
sions fee  to  a  State  or  local  pollution  control 
agency  under  this  part  shall  also  be  liable 
.for  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  Administra- 
tor m  an  amount  and  on  a  schedule  as  the 
Administrator  shall  require.  In  establishing 
the  amount  of  such  fees,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  into  account  the  direct  and  indi 
reel  costs  incurred  by  the  Agency  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part  with  respect 
to  the  pollutants  emitted  by  such  source  and 
the  proportionate  share  of  such  costs  to  be 
allocated  among  those  liable  .for  payment  of 
the  fee.  In  no  ei'ent  shall  the  .fee  be  less  than 
US  per  ton  of  violatile  organic  compound, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide  or  PM- 
10  emitted  by  the  source.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3302(b)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  revenues  .from  fees  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposit- 
ed into  a  special  .fund  of  the  Treasury  and 
shall  thereafter  be  available  for  appropria- 
tion only  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  this  Act.  ". 

If)  Pla.sning  Procedures,— Section  174  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"PLANNING  PROCEDVRE,s 

"Sec.  174,  lal  For  any  ozone,  carbon  mon- 
oxide or  PM-10  nonattainment  area,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  containing  such  areas 
and  elected  officials  of  affected  local  govern- 
ments shall,  prior  to  the  date  required  for 
submittal  of  the  ini^entones  described  under 
sections  182la),  ISSlai,  and  192(a),  jointly 
review  and  update  as  necessary  the  plan- 
ning procedures  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  or  develop  new  plan- 
ning procedures  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
as  appropriate.  In  preparing  such  proce 
dures  the  State  and  local  elected  officials 
shall  determine  which  elements  of  a  revised 
implementation  plan  will  be  developed, 
adopted,  and  implemented  (through  means 
including  enforcement)  by  the  State  and 
which  by  local  governments  or  regional 
agencies,  or  any  combination  of  local  gov- 
ernments, regional  agencies,  or  the  State, 
The  implementation  plan  required  by  this 
part  shall  be  prepared  by  an  organization 
certified  by  the  Stale,  in  consultation  with 
elected  officials  of  local  government  in  the 
affected  area,  and  representatives  of  the 
State  air  quality  planning  agency,  the  State 
transportation  planning  agency,  the  metro- 
politan planning  organization  designated  to 
conduct  the  continuing,  cooperative  and 
cornprehensive  trarisportation  planning 
process  for  the  area  under  section  134  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  the  air  quality  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  planning  process 
under  regulations  implementing  this  Act, 
and  any  other  organization  with  responsi- 
bilities for  developing,  submitting,  or  imple- 
menting the  plan  required  by  this  part. 

"lb)  The  preparation  of  implementation 
plan  provisions  and  subsequent  plan  revi- 
sions under  the  continuing  transportation- 
air  quality  planning  process  r'escribed  in 
section  108(e)  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 


continuing,  cooperative  and  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  required 
under  section  134  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  and  such  planning  processes  shall 
take  into  account  the  requirements  of  this 
part.  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  within  nine  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989  on  changes  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  policies  and 
planning  and  programming  process  that 
will  assist  the  planning  and  implementation 
process  of  this  part, 

"(O  In  the  case  of  a  nonattainment  area 
that  IS  included  within  more  than  one  State, 
the  affected  States  may  jointly,  through 
interstate  compact  or  otherwise,  undertake 
and  implement  all  or  part  of  the  planning 
procedures  described  in  this  section,", 

(g)  S.i.\CTiu.\s,— Section  176  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  m  the  heading  ;sanctions 
and"  before  "limitations": 

(2)  deleting  subsection  (bi  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (c)  and  (di  as  (bi  and  ici,  re- 
spectively: and 

(3'  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ai  Sanctions,  — The  following  actions,  as 
required  or  authorized  by  provisions  of  sub- 
part 2  (relating  to  ozone  and  ozone  precur- 
sors), subpart  3  (relating  to  carbon  monox- 
ide), or  subpart  4  (relating  to  PM  10)  arc 
available  as  specified  in  such  subparts,  to 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation: 

"(1)  a  prohibition  by  the  Administrator  on 
the  construction  or  modification  of  any 
major  stationary  source  of  the  relevant  pol- 
lutant or  pollutants  m  a  nonattainment 
area: 

"(2)(A)  a  prohibition,  applicable  to  a  non- 
attainment  area,  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  approval  of  any  projects  or 
awarding  of  any  grants,  under  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  other  than  projects  or 
grants  specified  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Projects  or  grants  that  may  be  ap- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in 
subparagraph  (A),  are  the  following— 

"(ii  capital  programs  for  improved  public 
transit: 

"(u)  construction  or  restriction  of  certain 
roads  or  lanes  solely  for  the  use  of  passenger 
buses  or  high  occupancy  vehicles: 

"(ill)  planning  for  and  implementation  of 
requirements  .for  employers  to  reduce  em- 
ployee work-trip-related  vehicle  emissions: 

"(IV)  highway  ramp  metering,  tra.ffic  sig- 
nalization,  and  related  programs  that  im- 
prove traffic  .flow  and  achieve  a  net  emis- 
sion reduction: 

"(V)  _fnnge  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  serving  multiple  occupan- 
cy vehicle  programs  or  transit  operations; 

"(VI)  programs  for  in.'tpection  and  mainte- 
nance of  vehicles  emission  control  systems: 

"(vn)  programs  for  the  conversion  of  pub- 
licly-owned fleet  vehicles  to  vehicles  that  use 
low-polluting  fuels,  or  to  otherwise  control 
fleet  vehicle  operations  and  miles  traveled: 

"(viii)  programs  to  limit  or  restrict  vehicle 
use  in  downtown  areas  or  other  areas  of 
emission  concentration  particularly  during 
periods  of  peak  use,  through  road  use 
charges,  tolls,  parking  surcharges,  or  other 
pricing  mechanisms,  vehicle  restricted  zones 
or  periods,  or  vehicle  registration  programs: 

"(IX)  programs  for  breakdown  and  acci- 
dent scene  management,  non-recurring  con- 
gestion, and  vehicle  information  systems,  to 
reduce  congestion  and  emissions:  and. 


"(X)  such  other  transportation  related  pro- 
grams as  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  finds 
would  improve  air  quality  and  would  not 
encourage  single  occupancy  vehicle  capac 
ity. 

In  considering  such  measures,  the  State 
should  seek  to  ensure  adequate  access  to 
downtown  areas  and  avoid  relocating  emis- 
sions and  congestion  rather  than  reducing 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
title  23,  United  Slates  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  Federal  .funds  made 
available  to  a  State  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title  shall  be  available  without 
limitation  to  implement  the  programs  and 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  m  nonat- 
tainment areas,  and  the  State  share  shall 
not  be  required  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  programs. 

"(Cl  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Transportation  .from 
approving  projects  or  awarding  grants 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code,  .for  (v 
elimination  of  highway  sa.fely  hazards  pur 
suant  to  sections  130,  152.  and  402  of  such 
title,  or  aiV  rehabilitation  or  replacement  of 
deteriorated  highway  bridges,  provided  that 
such  projects  or  grants  will  add  no  signifi- 
cant additional  right-of-way  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  consistent 
with  maintaining  air  quality: 

"(3)  the  withholding  by  the  Administrator 
of  all  or  part  of  the  grants  .for  support  of  air 
pollution  planning  and  control  programs 
that  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
award  under  section  105.". 

ih)  Conformity  Reqiirements,— Section 
1761b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (g)i  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  sentence,  by  striking  "(H",  "(2i", 
"13)"  and  "(4)"  where  they  appear,  by  insert- 
ing "111"  after  "lb)",  and  by  adding  the  .fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "Conformity  to  a 
plan  means— 

"(A)  conformity  to  a  plan's  purpose  of 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  seventy  and 
number  of  violations  of  the  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  and  achieving  ex- 
peditious attainment  of  such  standards:  and 

"(B)  that  such  activities  will  not,  consid- 
ering any  growth  likely  to  result  .from  such 
activities— 

"H)  cause  or  contribute  to  any  new  viola- 
tion of  any  standard  in  any  area: 

"111)  increase  the  .frequency  or  seventy  of 
any  existing  violation  of  any  standard  in 
any  area:  or 

"liii)  delay  timely  attainment  of  any 
standard  or  any  required  mtenm  emission 
reductions  or  other  milestones  in  any  area. 

"12)  Any  transportation  plan  or  program 
developed  pursuant  to  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  or  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
shall  implement  all  relevant  transportation 
provisions  of  any  implementation  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  applicable  to  all  or 
part  of  the  area  covered  by  such  transporta- 
tion plan  or  program.  No  Federal  agency 
may  approve,  accept  or  fund  any  transpor- 
tation plan,  program  or  project  unless  such 
plan,  program  or  project  has  been  found  to 
conform  to  this  Act  and  any  implementa- 
tion plan  in  effect  under  this  Act,  In  par- 
ticular— 

"lA)  no  transportation  plan  or  transporta- 
tion improvement  program  may  be  adopted 
by  a  metropolitan  planning  organization 
designated  under  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  or  the  Urban  Ma.^s  Transportation 
Act.  or  be  found  to  be  in  conformity  by  an 
air  quality  planning  agency,  department  or 
officer  until  a  final  determination  has  been 
made  that  emissions  expected  .from   imple- 


mentation of  such  plans  and  programs  are 
consistent  with  estimates  of  emissions  from 
motor  vehicles  and  necessary  emissions  re- 
ductions contained  m  the  State's  implemen- 
tation plan,  and  that  the  plan  or  program 
will,  considenng  any  growth  likely  to  result 
from  such  plan  or  program,  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (IXB): 

'(Bl  no  metropolitan  planning  organiza 
tion  or  other  recipient  of  .funds  under  title 
23,  United  Stales  Code,  or  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  shall  adopt  or  approve  a 
transportation  improvement  program  of 
projects  until  it  determines  that  such  pro- 
gram provides  for  timely  implementation  of 
transportation  control  measures  consistent 
with  schedules  included  m  the  applicable 
implementation  plan: 

"(C)  no  transportation  project  may  be 
adopted  or  approved  by  a  metropolitan 
planning  organization  or  any  recipient  of 
funds  designated  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  or  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  or  found  in  conformity  by  an  air 
quality  planning  agency,  or  approved,  ac- 
cepted, or  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  unless  — 

"(II  such  a  project  comes  from  a  confonn- 
ing  plan  and  program: 

"'III  the  design,  scope,  and  emissions  from 
such  project  have  not  changed  significantly 
since  the  con.fonnity  finding  regarding  the 
plan  and  program  from  which  the  project 
denved: 

"(Hi)  emissions  .from  such  a  project 
remain  consistent  with  emissions  reduction 
schedules  in  the  applicable  implementatiori 
plan:  and 

"(IV)  it  IS  demonstrated,  in  any  case  where 
such  a  demonstration  was  not  made  dunng 
the  process  to  determine  the  conformity  of 
the  plan  and  program  from  which  project 
denved.  that  the  project  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (IkBi. 

The  detenninations  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  Federal.  State  and 
local  ageiicies  as  prescnbed  pursuant  to  cn- 
tena  and  procedures  which  shall  be  promul 
gated  by  the  Administrator  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendmerits  of  1989.  Such 
procedures  shall  include  a  requirement  that 
each  State  containing  an  ozone  or  carbon 
monoxide  nonattainment  area  shall  submit 
to  the  Administrator  within  eighteen 
months  of  such  date  of  enactment,  a  revi- 
sion to  its  implementation  plan  that  in- 
cludes, .for  each  such  nonattainment  area, 
cntena  and  procedures  .for  assessing  the 
conformity  of  any  plan,  program  or  project 
subject  to  the  conformity  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  ". 

(II  Mai.'jte,\ance  Plans.— Subpart  1  of  part 
D  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  179  as  follows: 

"maintenance  plans 

"'Sec.    179.    la)    Pijin   REQVIREMENTS.  —  The 
maintenance   plan    required    under   section 
107(d)(5i(Ci  as  a  precondition  for  redesigna 
lion  of  an  area  shall- 

"(1)  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
110(a)(2): 

""(21  provide  .for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard  of 
the  relevant  air  pollutant  m  such  area  .for  a 
penod  of  twenty  years  after  attainment:  and 

""(3)  include  the  following  provisions- 

""(A)  an  identification  of  sources,  includ- 
ing area  and  mobile  sources,  that  are  expect- 
ed to  contnbute  to  increases  m  emissions  of 
such  pollutant  after  attainment  of  a  nation- 
al ambient  air  quality  standard: 


""iBi  a  quantitative  estimate  of  emissions 
increases  from  such  sources  .for  each  three- 
year  penod  .following  attainment: 

"(Cl  an  identification  of  transportation 
control  measures,  emission  control  limita- 
tions or  standards,  or  permit  requirements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  limit  emissions  or 
permissible  emission  increases:  and 

"(Di  an  identification  of  contingency 
measures  to  be  implemented  m  the  event  of 
an  exceedance  of  the  air  quality  standard 
sufficient  to  correct  any  air  pollution  prob- 
lem which  may  lead  to  redesignation  as  a 
nonattainment  area. 

"'ibi  Plan  Revisio.\s.  — Maintenance  provi- 
sions required  by  this  section  shall  be  updat- 
ed every  ten  yeani  and  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  approval  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 110  and  this  part  as  a  revision  to  the 
implementation  plan.  . 

ADDITIONAL  REQIIREMENTS  FOR  OZONE 
NONA  TTAINMENT  AREAS 

Sec.  107.  Part  D  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
part at  the  end  thereof: 

"SCBPART  :— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIO,\S 

REGARDING  OZONE  NONATTAI,\ME,VT  AREAS 

"CLASSIFICATION  OF  OZONE  NONATTAINMENT 

AREAS 

"Sec.  181.  (a)  Classification  by  Operation 
OF  Law.— Each  area  that  did  not  meet  the 
national  pnmary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard .for  photochemical  oxidarits  'hereinafter 
"ozone  "'  as  of  the  last  calendar  year  ending 
be.fore  enactment  of  this  subpart  for  which 
data  are  available  is  hereby  classified  by  op- 
eration of  law  m  one  of  the  following  cate- 
gones  based  upon  the  percentage  by  which 
such  standard  is  exceeded: 

Area  classification  Amount  by  which  stand 

ard  exceeded 
Moderate    osone    nonat-    Not  greater  than  20  per 

lammenl  area.  centum 

Senous      o^one      nonat     More  than  20  per  centum 
tammenl  area.  but  not   more  than  50 

per  centum 
Severe  o£one  nonattatn-    More  than  50  per  centum 
ment  area,  but  not  more  than  120 

per  centum 
Extreme     oione     nonat-    More      than      120      per 
tamment  area.  centum 

"(bl    Data   and   Methods   for    CtJtssiFiCA- 

TioN.~For  purposes  of  determining  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  national  pnmary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  for  ozone  is  ex- 
ceeded m  any  area— 

""(II  the  most  recent  monitonng  data 
available  shall  be  used:  and 

""(2 1  the  same  methods  as  are  used  under 
regulations  of  the  Administrator  for  deter- 
mining attainment  of  the  standard  shall  be 
applicable  (including  the  design  value,  refer- 
ence methods,  and  guidelines  for  interpreta- 
tion of  ozone  air  quality  standardsi 

.Mot  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  percentages  by 
which  the  national  pnmary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  ozone  was  exceeded  m 
each  area  referred  to  m  subsection  (ai. 

"(Cl  Deadlines  for  Attainment  — The  fol- 
lowing deadlines  apply  to  the  ozone  nonat- 
tainment areas  classified  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a/: 


Applicable 
Attainment  Date 

"Area  classification 

(in  years  a.fter 
enactment  of  the 

Clean  Air  Act 

Amendments  of 

1989) 

Moderate  Area 

5  years 

Senous  Area 

10  years 

UMI 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


January  23,  1990 


January  23,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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"Area  claxsrficatwn 


Applicable 
Allamment  Dale 

'i»i  i/ears  ajtf 
cnactmenl  of  the 

Clean  Air  Aet 

Amendments  oj 

1989/ 

Severe  Area 15  years 

Eilreme  Area 20  years. 

"'di  Referesces  to  Terms.— Any  reference 
in  this  subpart  to  a  moderate  area',  a  seri- 
ous area  '  a  severe  area  '.  or  an  extreme  area  ' 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  a  moderate 
osone  nonattainmenl  area,  a  serious  ozone 
nonattainment  area,  a  severe  osone  nonat- 
lainment  area,  or  an  extreme  ozone  nonat- 
tainment area  as  classified  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"REQUIREMENTS  APPLKABLK  TO  ALL  OZONE 
NONA  TTAl.S.'UENT  AREAS 

"Sec.  182.  lai  Inventories.— Sot  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart  m  the  case  of  each  State  that  con- 
tains a  nonattainment  area  or  portion 
thereof  classified  pursuant  to  section  181(a). 
or  m  the  case  of  a  State  containing  an  area 
subsequently  classified  nonattainment  pur- 
suant to  section  107  and  this  subpart. 
within  eighteen  months  of  such  classifica- 
tion, such  State  shall  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator— 

"111  for  each  such  area,  a  comprehensive, 
accurate,  current  inventory  of  actual  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  all  sources  m  such 
area.  Such  inventory  shall  be  of  emissions  in 
the  calendar  year  of  enactment,  or  such 
other  calendar  year  between  19ST  and  the 
year  of  enactment,  inclusive,  approved  by 
the  Administrator.  Each  such  inventory 
shall  be  prepared  tn  accordance  with  the 
guidance  required  to  be  published  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  108'gi(2i.  if 
such  guidance  is  available.  Kevisions  of 
each  such  inventory  shall  be  submitted  every 
three  years  thereajter  until  the  area  for 
ichich  the  inventory  is  prepared  is  redesig- 
nated attainment:  and 

""(2i<A>  a  revision  to  the  State  implementa- 
tion plan  that  contains  a  requirement  that 
the  oirner  or  operator  of  each  stationary 
source  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds  withm  an  ozone  nonat- 
tainment area  or  portion  thereof  m  such 
State  provide  the  State  uith  a  statement  m 
such  form  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe (or  the  State  may  prescribe,  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not!  for  classes  or  catego- 
ries of  sources,  showing  the  actual  emissions 
from  that  source  during  the  previous  calen- 
dar year  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  volatile 
organic  compounds.  The  first  such  state- 
ment shall  be  submitted  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  revision  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  Subsequent 
statements  shall  be  submitted  at  least  annu- 
ally thereafter. 

"(B)  The  State  may  waive  the  application 
of  subparagraph  'A'  to  any  class  or  category 
of  stationary  sources  which  em.it  less  than 
twenty-five  tons  per  year  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen or  volatile  organic  compounds  if  the 
State,  m  its  submissions  under  paragraph 
(1>.  provides  an  inventory  of  emissions  from 
such  class  or  category  of  sources  based  on 
guidelines  provided  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  108(gJ'2/  (relating  to  invento- 
ries/. 

""(bl  Implementation  of  Current  Require- 
ments.—Each  State  containing  an  ozone 
nonattainment  area  or  portion  thereof 
shall- 

"(1/  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  fully 


implement  all  provisions  or  any  implemen- 
tation plan  for  the  attainment  of  the  ozone 
air  quality  standard  for  each  such  area  or 
areas  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subpart,  and 

"(21  withm  SIX  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart,  submit  a  revision 
or  revisions  to  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  to  include  provisions  to  correct  re- 
quirements in  (or  add  requirements  to/  the 
plan  concerning  reasonably  available  con 
trol  technology  as  were  required  under  sec 
tion  172(b)  (as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart/,  m 
eluding  a  requirement  to  implement  within 
one  year  after  submission  reasonably  avail- 
able control  technology  with  respect  to  all 
sources  of  volatile  organic  compounds  in 
such  area  or  areas  covered  by  a  control  tech- 
nique guideline  issued  before  the  date  of  en 
actment  of  this  subpart. 
""(c/  Permit  Requirement.— 
"'( 1/  Each  State  containing  an  area  or  por- 
tion thereof  classified  pursuant  to  section 
181(a)  or  subsequently  classified  pursuant  to 
section  107  and  this  subpart  shall,  not  later 
than  eighteen  moiiths  after  the  date  of  such 
classification  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
revision  to  the  implementation  plan  for 
each  such  area  requiring  an  operating 
permit  as  provided  in  sections  172ia/(6/  and 
173(b)  for  each  new  or  existing  major  sta- 
tionary source  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds or  oxides  of  nitrogen  located  within 
any  such  nonattainment  area.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  operate  any  such  major  station- 
ary source  without  a  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  an  approved  implementation  plan  begin- 
ning thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
permit  program  requirement  of  section 
173(c)  (pertaining  to  offsets),  the  ratio  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  emissions  re- 
ductions to  increased  emissions  of  such 
compounds  in  serious  nonattainment  areas 
shall  be  at  least  1.5  to  1  and  in  severe  and 
extreme  nonattainment  areas.  2  to  1  and  the 
ratio  of  emissions  reductions  of  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen to  increases  in  such  emissions  in  an 
extreme  area  shall  be  at  least  2  to  1. 

"(d)  AVTO  REGL-iTRATioN  FEE.  - Eoch  State 
containing  an  area  classified  pursuant  to 
section  181(a)  or  subsequently  classified 
pursuant  section  107  and  this  subpart  shall, 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  such 
classification,  submit  to  the  Administrator 
a  revision  to  the  implementation  plan  for 
each  such  area  providing  for  the  collection 
of  a  fee  beginning  not  later  than  six  months 
after  such  date  of  not  less  than  S2  tor  each 
vehicle  registered  within  such  nonattain- 
ment area.  Such  fees  shall  be  used  by  the  re- 
sponsible regulatory  agencies  to  develop  and 
implement  air  pollution  control  programs 
pursuant  to  section  110  and  this  part.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  fee  provi- 
sions of  the  applicable  implementation  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
or  if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
State  or  subdivision  thereof  is  not  adminis- 
tering Cind  enforcing  the  fee  required  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  col- 
lect such  fees,  which,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 3302(b/  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  deposited  into  a  special  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  shall  thereafter  be  available 
for  appropriation  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  activities 
under  this  Act. 

"(e)  Stationary  Source  Emi.ssion  Fees.— 
Each  State  containing  an  area  classified 
pursuant  to  section  181(a)  or  subsequently 


classified  pursuant  to  section  107  and  this 
subpart  shall,  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  such  classification  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  revision  to  the  imple- 
mentation plan  for  each  such  area  provid- 
ing for  the  collection  of  a  fee  beginning  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission to  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  each  major  stationary  source  of  vola- 
tile organic  compounds  or  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen emissions  located  withm  such  area.  The 
fee  shall  be  not  less  than  S75  for  each  ton 
emitted.  All  revenues  from  any  fee  collected 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  (or  local  pollution  control  agency)  to 
develop  and  implement  air  pollution  control 
programs  pursuant  to  section  110  and  this 
part.  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  fee  provisions  of  the  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  or  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  State  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof  is  not  administering  and  en- 
forcing the  fee  required  under  this  para 
graph,  the  Administrator  shall  collect  such 
fees,  which,  notwithstanding  section  3302(b/ 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  de- 
posited into  a  special  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and  which  shall  thereafter  be  available  for 
appropriation  to  carry  out  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  activities  under 
this  Act. 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPECIFIC  CI^.SSES  OF 
OZONE  NONATTAINMENT  AREAS 

"Sec.  183.  (a/  Require.ments  for  Moderate 
Areas.  — Each  State  containing  an  area  clas- 
sified as  a  moderate  nonattainment  area 
pursuant  to  section  ISUa/  or  subsequently 
so  classified  pursuant  to  section  107  of  this 
subpart,  shall,  with  respect  to  the  moderate 
area,  submit  to  the  Administrator,  by  the 
dates  provided,  the  following  revisions  lo 
the  applicable  implementation  plan: 

""'D  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  classifi- 
cation, a  revision  that  requires  implementa- 
tion, withm  one  year  of  submission  of  such 
revision,  of  requirements  in  either  para- 
graph (A/  or  (Bl  — 

""(A)  an  enhanced  vehicle  emissions  con- 
trol inspection  and  maintenance  program  to 
reduce  muse  emissions  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  and  oxides  ol  nitrogen  from 
motor  vehicles,  which  program  shall  include 
each  of  the  following  elements— 

""(1/  require  coverage  of  all  light-duty  vehi- 
cles registered  m.  at  a  minimum,  each  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  'as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget/  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  according  to  the  1980  Census. 

"(11)  direct  inspection  of  components  of 
vehicle  emission  control  systems  (including 
evidence  of  misfueling)  and.  where  such 
compoiients  have  been  rendered  inoperative, 
the  repair  or  replacement  of  such  compo- 
nents. 

"'(iii)  computerized  emission  analyzers, 

""(iv)  if  a  provision  waiving  the  require- 
ments for  repairing  the  emission  control 
system  m  the  event  of  failure  is  included,  a 
provision  that  such  waiver  shall  apply  only 
when  the  costs  of  repair  exceed  $200. 

""(V)  enforcement  through  denial  of  vehicle 
registration  (except  for  any  program  in  op- 
eration prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion whose  enforcement  mechanism  is  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Administrator  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  applicable  vehicle  registra- 
tion program  in  assuring  that  non-comply- 
mg  vehicles  are  not  operated  on  public 
roads),  and 

""(vi)  any  requirements  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  under  section  202(j)(3)  (per- 


taining to  onboard  emission  diagnostic  sys- 
tems), or 

"'(Bl  a  requirement  that  all  persons  within 
the  area  transferring  gasoline  to  a  motor  ve 
hide  fuel  tank  from  a  gasoline  dispen.ung 
system  use  a  fill  nozzle  designed  to  d)  pre- 
vent discharge  of  hydrocarbon  vapors  into 
the  ambient  air.  (in  direct  vapor  displaced 
from  the  automotive  fuel  system  to  a  system 
where  organic  compounds  in  the  displaced 
vapor  are  recovered,  and  (lii)  prevent  vehi- 
cle fuel  tank  overflows  or  spillage  on  fill 
nozzle  disconnect.  The  requirement  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  only  to  facilities 
which  sell  more  than  twenty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  per  month.  The  Administra- 
tor may  revise  or  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph,  as  appropriate,  a.fter 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  determines 
that  onboard  emissions  control  systems  re- 
quired under  this  Act  are  in  widespread  use 
throughout  the  motor  vehicle  .fleet. 

Each  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance 
program  required  by  this  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude such  additional  elements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  program  would 
achieve  a  reduction  in  emissions  of  volatile 
organic  compounds  equivalent  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  tons  of 
such  emissions  per  million  vehicles  covered 
in  the  year  of  enactment  of  this  subpart  (if 
such  program  had  been  operating  in  such 
year).  The  Administrator  may  establish  an 
alternative  performance  standard  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  for  nonattainment 
areas  located  m  California,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  such  alternative  standard 
IS  necessary  to  reflect  lower  average  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds  from 
lehicles  operating  m  such  State.  Any  area 
which  IS  already  operating  a  vehicle  emis- 
sion control  inspection  and  maintenance 
program  or  for  which  the  implementation 
plan,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part, includes  a  specific  schedule  for  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  program  shall  comply 
with  subparagraph  (A): 

""(21  an  ozone  nonattainment  area  for 
which  the  design  value  is  less  than  .13  parts 
per  million  in  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing enactment  of  this  subpart  shall  not  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  (pertaining  to  inspection 
and  maintenance  and  refueling  programs/ 
unless  such  compliance  is  needed  to  bring 
the  area  into  attainment  with  the  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  ozone  by 
the  date  specified  in  section  181(c).  The 
design  value  shall  be  calculated  according  to 
the  interpretation  methodology  issued  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  most  re- 
cently before  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart: 

""(3)  withm  one  year  after  the  date  of  clas- 
sification, a  revision  that  contains  a  permit 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  172(a)(6).  section  173.  and  title  V. 

""(bl  Requirements  for  Serious  Areas.— 
For  the  purposes  of  requirements  applicable 
to  areas  under  subsection  (o  and  this  sub- 
section and  sections  172.  173,  176,  or  184, 
major  stationary  sources  or  major  emitting 
facilities  of  volatile  organic  compounds  are 
sources  or  facilities  that  produce  or  have  the 
potential  to  produce  twenty-five  tons  or 
more  per  year  of  such  compounds.  Each 
State  containing  an  area  classified  as  a  seri- 
ous area  pursuant  to  section  181(a)  or  subse- 
quently so  classified  pursuant  to  section  107 
and  this  subpart  shall,  with  respect  to  the  se- 
rious area,  make  the  submissions  described 
under  subsection  (a)  and  m  addition  submit 
to  the  Administrator  the  following  revisions 


to  the  applicable  irnplementation  plan  and 
other  items. 

•"(1)  an  inventory  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  182(a)(1)  and.  where  all  or 
part  of  such  area  is  in  a  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  (MSAl  or  consolidated  metropoli 
tan  statistical  area  iCMSA).  includes  emis- 
sions from  all  sources  within  such  MSA  or 
CMSA.  whichever  is  applicable,  plus  the 
twenty-five-mile  radius  around  such  area: 

""(2/  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  classification,  a  revision  to  provide  for. 
and  a  demonstration  that  the  plan  as  re- 
vised will  provide  for.  withm  three  years 
after  classification,  emissions  reductions  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  of  12  per 
centum  from  actual  emissions  in  the  calen- 
dar year  of  classification.  Emissions  reduc 
lions  that  will  occur  by  the  applicable  dead- 
line from  measures  required  under  either  the 
applicable  implementation  plan  or  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  (other 
than  rules  promulgated  under  section 
211(hi)  may  be  credited  toward  the  required 
12  per  centum  reduction: 

""(31  no  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  classification  a  revision  which  dem- 
onstrates, based  on  photochemical  grid  mod- 
eling or  any  other  analytical  method  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's discretion,  to  be  at  least  as  effective, 
that  the  plan,  as  revised— 

""'Ai  will  provide  for  attainment  by  the  ap- 
plicable attainment  date:  and 

""'B/  will  result  in  volatile  organic  com- 
pound emission  reductions  from  emissions 
reported  m  the  initial  inventory  required 
under  section  182(a)(l/  equal  to  12  per 
centum,  averaged  over  each  consecutive 
three-year  period  beginning  with  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  classification,  and  ex- 
tending until  the  area  attains  the  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  ozone. 
Such  demonstration  shall  explicitly  quanti- 
fy projections  with  respect  to  emissions  and 
necessary  emission  reductions  from  motor 
vehicles,  using  estimates  for  growth  in  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled,  congestion  levels,  and 
other  relevant  parameters  that  are  used  by 
the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  trans- 
portation planning  for  the  area.  Emissions 
reductions  may  be  credited  towards  the  12 
per  centum  reduction  requirement  to  the 
extent  they  will  occur  by  the  applicable 
deadline  from  measures  required  under 
either  the  applicable  implementation  plan 
or  rules  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
(other  than  rules  promulgated  under  section 
211(h)).  Any  area  that  achieves  an  actual  re- 
duction m  emissions  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired by  this  subparagraph,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  may  credit  such  excess 
emissions  reductions  toward  the  next  three- 
year  reduction  requirement  period.  The  revi- 
sion may  provide  that  reductions  in  emis- 
sions of  oxides  of  nitrogen  (other  than  re- 
ductions attributable  to  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle standards/  may  be  substituted  for  the  re- 
ductions of  volatile  organic  compounds  re- 
quired by  this  subparagraph  at  no  less  than 
a  one-for-one  ratio  (nitrogen  oxides  to  vola- 
tile organic  compounds)  if  a  State  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tor that  such  reductions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, together  with  remaining  reductions  of 
volatile  organic  compounds,  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  ozone  concentrations  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  occur  from 
the  reductions  m  volatile  organic  compound 
emissions  required  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph.  A  State  may  request,  and 
the  Administrator  may  provide,  technical 
assistance  m  making  this  demonstration: 

""(4)(A)  beginning  one  year  after  the  date 
of  classification,   annual   reports  on   meas- 


ures adopted  or  implemented  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  and  any  failure  to  im- 
plement measures  scheduled  for  implemen- 
tation during  such  year: 

""(B)  beginning  with  the  fourth  such  report 
and  in  each  third  such  report  thereafter,  a 
demonstration  by  the  State  as  to  whether 
current  vehicle  miles  traveled,  congestion 
levels  and  other  relevant  parameters  are 
consistent  with  those  used  for  the  demon- 
stration required  in  paragraph  (2)  or  for 
emissions  projections  pursuant  to  para- 
graph.(3i(Bi(ii.  Where  such  parameters  and 
emissions  levels  exceed  the  levels  projected 
for  purposes  of  the  area's  three-year  emis- 
sions reduction  demonstration,  the  State 
shall,  withm  one  year,  develop  and  submit  a 
revision  to  the  applicable  implementation 
plan  that  includes  a  transportation  control 
measures  program  consisting  of  measures 
from,  but  not  limited  to.  section  108(fi  that 
will  reduce  emissions  to  levels  that  are  con- 
sistent with  emission  levels  projected  in 
such  demonstration.  Such  revision  shall  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  guidance 
issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(ei  and  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 174(bi  and  shall  include  implementa- 
tion and  funding  schedules  that  achieve  ex- 
peditious emissions  reductions  m  accord- 
ance With  implementation  plan  projections: 

""(5/  withm  one  year  of  the  date  of  classifi- 
cation, a  revision  that  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph.^  (Ai  'pertaining  to 
vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance)  and 
'Bl  'pertaining  to  vapor  recovery  during  ve- 
hicle fueling)  of  subsection  (a/'l): 

""'6/  Withm  twelve  months  of  classifica- 
tion, a  revision  to  require  implementation 
of  reasonably  available  control  technology 
for  all  stationary  sources  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  that  are  not  covered  by  a  control 
technique  guideline  or  listed  pursuant  lo 
section  1851a I  and  that  have  the  potential  to 
emit  twenty-five  tons  or  more  of  such  com- 
pounds and  for  all  stationary  sources  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  that  h4ae  the  potential  to 
emit  one  hundred  tons  or  more  per  year  of 
such  pollutant.  Such  y'evision  shall  require 
the  implementation  of  such  technology  no 
later  than  two  years  after  classification  and. 
m  the  case  of  volatile  organic  compounds, 
shall  provide  that  reductions  of  80  per 
centum  or  more  from  uncontrolled  levels  be 
achieved  unless  the  State  determines  for  a 
category  of  sources  that  such  level  of  reduc- 
tions IS  not  technologically  or  economically 
feasible,  m  which  case  the  required  reduc- 
tion shall  be  the  maximum  that  is  techno- 
logically and  economically  feasible: 

"'7 1  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  classifi- 
cation, a  revision  that  provides  that  if  the 
area  has  failed  lo  attain  the  primary  ozone 
air  quality  standard  by  the  deadline  appli- 
cable to  the  area  pursuant  to  section  181. 
each  major  stationary  source  of  volatile  or- 
ganic compounds  located  m  the  area  shall 
pay  a  fee  for  each  calendar  year  until  such 
standard  is  attained  of  S5.000  per  ton  (to  be 
adjusted  annually  for  inflation  consistent 
with  changes  m  the  Consumer  Price  Indexi 
of  volatile  organic  compounds  actually 
emitted  during  each  such  calendar  year  m 
excess  of  50  per  centum  ot  such  compounds 
actually  emitted  (as  reported  in  the  state- 
ment required  by  section  182(a)(2))  m  the 
calendar  year  such  area  was  to  have  at- 
tained the  primary  ozone  air  quality  stand- 
ard. 

""'CI  Requirements  for  Severe  Areas.— 
Each  State  containing  an  area  classified  as 
a  severe  area  pursuant  to  section  181(a)  or 
subsequently  so  classified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107  and  this  subpart  shall,  with  respect 
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to  the  seiere  area,  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  'a>  and  'b'  and  in  ad- 
dition submit  to  the  Administrator  the  fol- 
lowing revisions  to  the  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan  and  other  items: 

"'1/  uithin  two  years  after  the  date  of 
classification,  a  revision  that  identifies  and 
adopts  specific  enforceable  strategies  and 
transportation  control  measures  to  offset 
any  groijcth  in  emissions  from  growth  in  ve- 
hicle miles  traveled  or  numbers  of  vehicle 
trips  in  such  area  and  to  attairi  reduction 
in  motor  vehicle  emissions  as  necessary,  in 
con^bination  with  other  emission  reduction 
requirements  of  this  subpart,  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (bKSHBi 
'pertaining  to  periodic  three-year  emissions 
reduction  requirements).  The  State  shall 
consider,  at  a  minimum,  measures  specified 
in  section  108'fi  and  if  the  State  fails  to  in- 
clude any  such  measure,  the  implementation 
plan  shall  contain  a'l  explanation  of  why 
such  measure  was  not  adopted  and  what 
emissions  reduction  measure  was  adopted  to 
provide  a  comparable  reduction  in  emis- 
sions, or  reasons  why  such  reduction  is  not 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ibiiSiiBi  or  to  attain  a  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standard: 

''3i  wtthm  one  year  after  the  date  of  clas- 
sification, a  revision  requiring  employers  in 
such  area  to  implement  programs  to  reduce 
work-related  vehicle  trips  and  miles  traveled 
by  employees.  Such  revision  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  guidance  issued  by 
the  Administrator  pur.'<uant  to  section  lOSifi 
and  shall,  at  a  minimum,  require  that  each 
employer  of  one  hundred  or  more  persons  in 
such  area  increase  average  passenger  occu- 
pancy per  vehicle  in  commuling  trips  be- 
tween home  and  the  workplace  during  peak 
travel  periods  by  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  above  the  average  vehicle  occupancy 
for  all  such  trips  in  the  area  at  the  time  the 
revision  is  submitted.  The  guidance  of  the 
Administrator  may  specify  average  vehicle 
occupancy  rates  which  vary  for  locations 
within  a  nonaltainment  area  'suburban, 
center  city,  business  district/  or  among  non- 
attainment  areas  reflecting  existing  occu- 
pancy rates  and  the  availability  of  high  oc- 
cupancy rnodes.  The  revision  shall  provide 
that  each  employer  subject  to  a  vehicle  occu- 
pancy requirement  shall  submit  a  compli- 
ance plan  within  two  years  after  the  date 
the  revision  is  submitted  which  shall  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  not  later 
than  four  years  after  such  date.  An  employer 
may  demonstrate  in  such  plan  compliance 
with  a  vehicle  occupancy  rate  less  than  25 
per  centum  greater  than  the  average  m  the 
area,  if  'A)  expenditures  by  the  employer  in 
implementing  the  compliance  plan  are  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  cost  of  providing  each 
employee  with  a  parking  space  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  workplace:  and  'Bi  compliance 
with  a  vehicle  occupancy  rate  25  per  centum 
above  the  areawide  average  is  not  feasible  at 
such  cost. 

"idi  Reqvire.me.vts  for  E.xtrkme  Areas.— 
"Ill  When  all  or  part  of  an  extreme  area  is 
in  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  (MSA)  or 
consolidated  metropolitan  statistical  area 
iCMSAJ,  the  boundaries  of  the  extreme  area 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  shall  be  de- 
fined, by  operation  of  law.  as  the  boundary 
of  such  MSA  or  CMSA.  as  applicable,  plus 
twenty-five  miles.  If  a  State  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  within 
sixty  days  of  such  designation  that  with  re- 
spect to  a  portion  of  such.  area. 

"'A/  sources  m  that  portion  do  not  con- 
tribute to  violations  of  the  standards,  and 


"IB)  there  is  a  geographical  basis  for  ex- 
cluding that  portion. 

the  Administrator  may  approve  a  State's  re- 
quest to  exclude  such  portion  from  the  non- 
attainment  area.  The  Administrator  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  to  exclude  such 
portion  within  sixty  days  of  receiving  the 
State's  request. 

"121  For  the  purpose  of  requirements  appli- 
cable to  extreme  areas  under  this  subsection 
and  sections  172.  173.  176.  or  184.  major  sta- 
tionary sources  or  major  emitting  facilities 
of  volatile  organic  compounds  are  sources 
or  facilities  that  produce  or  have  the  poten- 
tial to  produce  ten  tons  or  more  per  year  of 
such  compounds. 

"131  Each  State  in  which  an  extreme  area 
or  portion  thereof  is  located  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  the  extreme  area,  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (ai.  tbi.  and  'c 
and  in  addition  submit  to  the  Administrator 
remsions  to  the  applicable  implementation 
plan  that  comply  with— 

"lAi  subsection  lb)  I2)  and  I3>  ipertaining 
to  initial  and  periodic  12  per  centum  emis- 
sion reduction  requirements!  except  that  in 
addition  to  the  required  reductions  in  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds,  the 
State  shall  submit  revisions  providing  tor 
initial  and  triennial  12  per  centum  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen;  and 
'IB/  subsection  ibiiS)  ipertaining  to  rea- 
sonably available  control  technology)  except 
that  the  requirements  therein  .shall  apply  to 
all  stationary  sources  that  have  the  poten- 
tial to  emit  ten  tons  or  more  per  year  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  and  to  all  sta- 
tionary sources  that  have  the  potential  to 
emit  ten  tons  or  more  per  year  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen. 

"le/  Certain  Non-Selk  Gfserating 
Areas.  — 

"ID  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  section  181  or  this  section,  a  State  con- 
taining an  ozone  nonattamment  area  that 
does  not  include  and  is  not  adjacent  to  any 
part  of  a  metropolitan  statistical  area  or. 
where  one  exists,  a  consolidated  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  las  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget/,  which  area  is 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  non- 
self-generating  withm  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph 12),  shall  be  treated  by  operation  of 
law  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this 
section  if  it  complies  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  no  later  than 
January  1.  1991.  and  shall,  at  a  minimum. 
require  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  182  and  such  other  measures  as  the 
Administrator  determines  appropriate  to 
provide  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  ozone. 

"12)  The  Administrator  may  determine  an 
ozone  nonaltainment  area  to  be  non-self- 
generating  if  the  Administrator  finds  that 
sources  of  I'olatile  organic  compounds  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  withm  the  area 
do  not  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  ozone  concentrations  measured  in  the 
area  or  in  other  areas. 

"FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  OR  ATTAIN 

"Sec.  184.  laJ  Failure  to  Submit  an  Ap- 
PROVABLE  Plan.  — Whenever  a  State  fails  to 
make  a  plan  submission  or  revision  required 
for  a  nonaltainment  area  within  such  State 
under  this  subpart,  or  the  Administrator  dis- 
approves such  plan  or  revision  in  whole  or 
significant  part,  the  Adrninistrator— 

"ID  shall,  with  respect  to  such  area, 
impose  the  prohibition  of  section  176ia)iD 
Ipertaining  to  new  source  construction): 


"12)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of 
section  176'a)l2)  ipertaining  to  transporta- 
tion funding):  and 

"13)  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176ia)i3)  ipertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants/. 

"lb/  Failcre  to  Implement  a  Pla.-^: -'When- 
ever any  requirement  of  an  approved  plan 
lor  approved  part  of  a  plan)  is  not  being  im- 
plemented, the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  the  area  'or  areas)  m  which  such  require- 
ment IS  not  being  implemented- 

"11)  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 176ia/il>  Ipertaining  to  new  source 
construction/: 

"12)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of 
section  176ia/i2i  ipertaining  to  transporta- 
tion funding/:  and 

"13/  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176ia)i3/  ipertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants/. 

""lO  FAILIRE  TO  AVHIEVE  REQVIRED  EMIS- 
SIONS Reductions. — 

""ID  Whenever  an  ozone  nonaltainment 
area  fails  to  achieve  the  emissions  reduc- 
tions required  under  section  183ibl  i2)  or 
i3>iB/.  the  Administrator  shall— 

""'A/  impose  the  prohibition  of  section 
176iai<D  Ipertaining  to  new  source  con- 
struction) and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  shall  impose  the  prohi- 
bition of  section  176ia/i2i  ipertaining  to 
transportation  funding):  and 

"IB/  perform  an  annual  audit,  until  such 
area  achieves  the  required  emissions  reduc- 
tions, of  the  plan  and  its  implementation  in 
such  area  to  determine  the  reasons  the  plan 
is  not  achieving  the  required  reductions. 

""12/  Whenever  an  ozone  nonaltainment 
area  fails  to  achieve  the  emissions  reduc- 
tions required  under  section  183ib/  12)  or 
'3/iB).  the  Administrator  may.  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's discretion  — 

"lA)  lower  the  quantity  of  emissions  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, or  both.  that,  for  such  area,  defines  a 
source  as  a  major  stationary  source: 

"IB/  require,  in  the  case  of  an  area  listed 
as  serious  under  section  181ia>.  that  such 
area  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1831c/  irelating  to  severe  areasi  and  in  the 
case  of  an  area  listed  as  severe  under  section 
1811a).  that  such  area  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  183id/  'relating  to  extreme 
areas). 

"Id)  Failure  to  Attain.— For  any  ozone 
nonaltainment  area  that  fails  to  attain  the 
primary  ozone  air  quality  standard  by  the 
date  applicable  to  such  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 181.  the  Administrator  shall— 

""ID  in  the  case  of  a  moderate  area  reclas- 
sify such  area  as  a  serious  area,  m  the  case 
of  a  serious  area,  reclassify  such  area  as  a 
severe  area,  and  m  the  case  of  a  severe  area, 
reclassify  such  area  as  an  extreme  area. 
From  the  date  of  reclassification  each  such 
area  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  including  the  attainment  date,  that 
are  applicable  to  the  classification  to  which 
the  area  has  been  reclassified:  and 

""12/  171  the  case  of  a  serious,  severe,  or  ex- 
treme area,  assure  that  the  provisions  of  the 
implementation  plan  required  by  section 
183ib)l7)  Ipertaining  to  emissions  fees  for 
major  stationary  sources)  are  enforced. 
"additional  federal  measures  to  control 

ozone  pollution 
"Sec.  185.  la)  Control  Techniques  Guide- 
lines. — 

""ID  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,   the  Ad- 
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ministrator  shall  publish  a  list  of  at  least 
twelve  categories  of  stationary  sources  for 
which  control  technique  guidelines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  108ib).  have  not 
previously  been  published  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  to  make  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  formation  of 
ozone  air  pollution.  The  categories  shall  be 
divided  into  three  groups  iwith  an  equal 
number  of  categories  in  each  group/  and  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  a  schedule  for 
publication  of  guidelines  for  each  of  such 
groups  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  list 
of  categories. 

""12)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  con- 
trol technique  guidelines  for  sources  withm 
the  categories  listed  under  paragraph  <D. 
The  guidelines  shall  be  published  for  the 
first  group  of  such  sources  within  the  first 
eighteen  months  a.fter  publication  of  the  list 
and  for  at  least  one  additional  group  m 
each  succeeding  eighteen-month  period  until 
guidelines  have  been  published  for  all  listed 
categories. 

""'31  Within  thirty-six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  and  every 
four  years  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  review  and.  if  necessary,  update  con- 
trol technology  guidelines  including  those 
issued  before  the  enactment  of  this  subpart. 
The  Administrator  may  publish  such  addi- 
tional guidelines  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary. 

"lb)  Volatile  Organic  Compounds  Emis- 
sions From  Loading  and  Unloading  of  Cer- 
tain Vessels.— Withm  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subpart,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  control  technique  guideline, 
in  accordance  with  section  108'ci.  regarding 
control  of  volatile  organic  compound  emis- 
sions from  the  loading  or  unloading  of  pe- 
troleum products  onto  or  from  vessels.  Such 
emissions  shall  be  considered  to  be  direct 
emissions  of  the  onshore  terminal  for  all 
purposes  under  this  Act. 

""'ci  Consumer  or  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts.- 

'"ID  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
on  emissions  of  ozone  precursors  from  con- 
sumer or  commercial  products  which  emit 
significant  quantities  of  ozone  precursors, 
and  include  recommendations  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  emissions. 

""I2)IA)  Within  one  year  of  submission  of 
the  report  required  under  paragraph  U).  the 
Administrator  shall  propose,  and  within  two 
years  of  such  submission  shall  promulgate, 
regulations  to  aid  m  the  attainment  of  the 
ozone  ambient  air  quality  standard  by  de- 
creasing emissions  of  ozone  precursors  from 
classes  or  categories  of  consumer  or  com- 
mercial products.  Such  regulations  shall  be 
designed  to  achieve  reductions  .from  the  se- 
lected product  categories  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  level  that  would  be  achieved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  reasonably  available  controls  to 
each  such  class  or  category  of  consumer  or 
commercial  products  and  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, achieve,  within  three  years  after  pro- 
mulgation, reductions  in  nationwide  emis- 
sions of  volatile  organic  compounds  of  three 
per  centum  below  the  level  of  such  emissions 
in  the  calendar  year  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart. 

"IB/  Such  regulations  may  include  any 
system  or  systems  of  implementation  as  the 
Administrator  may  deem  appropriate,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  requirements  for 
registration  and  labeling,  self-monitoring 
and  reporting,  prohibitions,  limitations,  or 
fees  concerning  the  manufacture,  process- 
ing, distributions,  use,  consumption,  or  dis- 
posal of  the  product. 


""'C/  The  regulations  may  exempt  health- 
use  products  for  which  the  Administrator 
determines  there  are  not  suitable  substi- 
tutes. 

""'D)  Any  fees  collected  under  such  regula- 
tions shall  be  deposited  m  a  special  fund  m 
the  United  States  Treasury  which  shall 
thereafter  be  available  for  appropriation,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  activities  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  this  Act. 

"'3/  Any  standard  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
sections  113.  114.  115.  120.  and  304.  as  a 
standard  under  section  111. 

""'4)  The  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
regulations,  delegate  to  any  State  that  so  re- 
quests, administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph '2/. 

""'5/  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
''A  I  the  term  reasonably  available  con- 
trols' means  the  degree  of  emissions  reduc- 
tion that  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  technological  and  economic  fea- 
sibility, health,  environmental,  and  energy 
impacts,  is  reasonably  achievable  through 
the  application  of  any  equipment,  processes, 
systems  or  techniques,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  chemical  reformulation,  product 
or  feedstock  substitution,  repackaging,  or  di- 
rections for  use.  consumption,  storage,  or 
disposal: 

""'B/  the  term  "consumer  or  commercial 
products'  means  any  substance,  product,  or 
article  'including  any  container  or  packag- 
ing/ held  by  any  person,  the  use.  consump- 
tion, storage,  disposal,  destruction,  or  de- 
composition of  which  may  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  ozone  precursors.  The  term  does  not 
include  fuels  or  fuel  additives  as  defined 
under  section  211:  and 

""'C)  the  term  "ozone  precursors"  means 
pollutants  that  contribute  to  the  ambient 
air  concentrations  of  ozone. 

'"'di  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities.  — The 
Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  March 
31.  1991.  and  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  promulgate  regulations 
pursuant  to  section  3004'n)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  controlling  emissions  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  and  other  pol 
lutants  from  treatment,  storage,  and  dispos- 
al facilities  subject  to  such  Act  which  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  achieve  within  three  years 
after  promulgation,  reductions  in  nation- 
wide emissions  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds of  4  per  centum  below  the  level  of 
such  emissions  in  the  calendar  year  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart. 

"CONTROL  OF  I.\TERSTATE  OZONE  AIR  POLLUTION 

"Sec.  186.  'a/  Ozone  Transport  Regio.ws.— 
The  area  comprising  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New 
'york.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont, 
and  Virginia,  and  the  consolidated  metro- 
politan statistical  area  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  established  as  an  ozone 
transport  region.  The  Administrator  may 
add  any  State  or  portion  of  a  State  to  any 
region  established  under  this  subsection  or 
establish  other  ozone  transport  regions,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  States,  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  interstate 
transport  of  air  pollutants  from  such  State 
or  States  significantly  contributes  to  con- 
centrations of  ozone  or  ozone  precursors  in 
any  nonattamment  area  in  another  State 
classified  under  section  181'a)  as  a  senous. 
severe,  or  extreme  area  for  ozone.  The  ozone 
transport  commission  established  under 
subsection  'bi  for  any  ozone  transport 
region  may  remove  any  State  or  portion  of  a 


State  from  the  region  if  the  commission  de- 
termines that  the  control  of  emissions  in 
that  State  or  portion  of  a  State  pvrsuant  to 
this  section  will  not  significantly  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  the  primary  ambient 
cir  quality  standard  .for  ozone  in  any  nonat- 
tamment area. 

""'b>  Ozone  Transport  Commissions. —Not 
later  than  six  months  ajter  enactment  of 
this  subpart,  the  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish an  ozone  transport  commission  .for  the 
ozone  transport  region  established  by  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  'a).  Not  later 
than  three  months  after  the  establishment  of 
any  other  ozone  transport  region,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  an  ozone  trans- 
port commission  for  the  region.  Each  ozone 
transport  commission  shall  be  comprised  of 
the  following  members  — 

"'D  an  air  pollution  control  o.fficial  repre- 
senting each  State  in  the  region,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  or  as  provided  under  State 
law: 

""'2)  the  Administrator  'or  an  employee 
designated  by  the  Administrator  from  the 
headquarters  o.f.fice  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency:  and 

""'3/  the  Regional  Administrator  'or  an 
employee  designated  by  the  Regional  Admin- 
istrator/ for  each  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regional  office  for  each  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  region  a.ffected  by  the 
ozone  transport  region  concerned. 

Decisions  of  each  ozone  transport  commis- 
sion may  be  made  only  by  a  majority  vote  of 
all  members  other  than  the  Regional  Admin- 
istrators 'or  designees  thereof). 

"  'c/  Plan  Provisio.'js  for  States  in  Ozone 
Transport  REGio.\"s.—Not  later  than  two 
years  a.fter  the  enactment  of  this  subpart  'or 
nine  months  a.fter  the  subsequent  inclusion 
of  a  State  m  an  established  ozone  transport 
region/,  each  State  included  withm  an 
ozone  transport  region  shall  submit  a  State 
implementation  plan  or  revision  thereof  to 
the  Administrator  which  requires  the  .follow- 
ing— 

""'D  that  each  area  m  such  State  that  is  m 
an  ozone  transport  region,  that  is  not  a  non- 
attamment area,  and  that  is  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  or  part  thereof  with  a  popu- 
lation of  100.000  or  more,  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  183'ai'l /'A/  'pertain- 
ing to  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance 
programs/. 

"'2'  implementation  of  reasonably  avail- 
able control  technology  with  respect  to— 

"'A/  all  sources  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds in  the  State  covered  by  a  control 
techniques  guideline  issued  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart. 

"'B/  all  sources  of  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds or  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  State 
covered  by  a  control  techniques  guideline 
issued  by  the  Administrator  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subpart,  and 

""'C/  all  stationary  sources  that  have  the 
potential  to  emit  one  hundred  or  more  tons 
of  volatile  organic  compounds  and  that  are 
not  covered  by  a  control  technique  guideline 
or  listed  pursuant  to  section  185'a):  and 

""'3/  a  requirement  that  all  persons  within 
the  State  transferring  gasoline  to  a  motor 
vehicle  fuel  tank  from  a  gasoline  dispensing 
system  use  a  .fill  nozzle  designed  to  'n  pre- 
vent discharge  of  hydrocarbon  vapors  into 
the  ambient  air.  'iii  direct  vapor  displaced 
from  the  automotive  fuel  system  to  a  system 
where  organic  compounds  m  the  displaced 
vapor  are  recovered,  and  'iii)  prevent  vehi- 
cle fuel  tank  overflows  or  spillage  on  fill 
nozzle  disconnect.  The  requirement  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  only  to  facilities 
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which  sell  more  thari  twenty  thousand  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  per  month.  The  Administra- 
tor may  revise  or  wane  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph,  as  appropriate,  after 
such  tirne  as  the  Administrator  determines 
that  onboard  emissions  control  systems  re- 
quired under  this  Act  are  in  widespread  use 
throughout  the  motor  vehicle  fleet. 

"Id)  Additius.m.  Control  Measures.- 

"Ill  Upon  petition  of  anii  Stale  within  an 
ozone  transport  region,  the  commission 
may.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, develop  a  plan  of  additional  control 
measures  to  be  applied  uithm  all  or  a  part 
of  such  transport  region  if  the  commission 
determines  such  measures  are  necessary  to 
bring  any  area  m  such  region  into  attain- 
ment by  the  dales  provided  by  this  subpart. 
The  commission  shall  transmit  such  plan  to 
the  Administrator. 

"i2i  }\Tienever  the  Administrator  receives 
a  plan  prepared  by  a  commission  pursuant 
to  paragraph  U)  ithe  date  of  receipt  of 
which  IS  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  receipt  date),  the  Administrator 
shall- 

"'A)  immediately  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  stating  that  the  plan  is 
available  and  that  written  data,  views,  or 
comments  on  the  plan  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  withm  ninety  days  begin- 
ning on  the  receipt  date:  and 

IB)  commence  a  review  of  the  plan  to  de- 
termine whether  the  control  measures  in  the 
plan  are  necessary  to  bring  any  area  in  such 
regioJi  into  attainment  by  the  dates  provid- 
ed by  this  subpart  and  are  otherwise  consist- 
ent with  this  Act. 

"131  In  undertaking  the  review  required 
under  paragraph  i2iiBi.  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  members  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  affected  States  and  shall  take 
into  account  the  data,  news  and  comments 
received  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2/iA). 

"14)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  receipt  date,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  whether  to  approve,  disap- 
prove, or  partially  disapprove  and  partially 
approve  the  plan:  shall  notify  the  cornmis 
sion  m  writing  of  such  approval,  disapprov- 
al or  partial  disapproval:  and  shall  publish 
such  determination  in  the  Federal  Register. 
If  the  Administrator  fails  to  act  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  the  plan  shall  be 
deemed  approved.  If  the  Administrator  dis- 
approves or  partially  disapproves  a  plan, 
the  Administrator  shall  specify— 

"lA)  why  any  disapproved  additional  con- 
trol measures  are  not  necessar-y  to  bring  any 
area  m  such  region  into  attainment  by  the 
dates  provided  by  this  subpart  or  are  other- 
wise not  consistent  with  the  Act:  and 

"IB/  recommendations  concerning  actions 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  commission  to 
conform  the  disapproved  portion  of  the  plan 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(51  Upon  approval  or  partial  approval  of 
a  plan  submitted  by  a  commission,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  to  each  State  which 
is  included  in  the  transport  region  and  to 
which  a  requirement  of  the  approved  plan 
applies,  a  finding  under  section  110id)i4i 
that  the  implementation  plan  for  such  State 
IS  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  110lc)'4)  Such  finding  shall  require 
each  such  State  to  revise  its  implementation 
plan  to  include  the  approved  additional 
control  measures  within  one  year  after  the 
finding  is  issued. 

"(e)  Exempt  Areas —11 1  Upon  petition  of 
any  State  within  an  ozone  transport  region. 
the  Administrator,  after  seeking  written 
views  of  the  commission  and  after  publish- 
ing a  written  finding  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
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ter.  may  exempt  any  area  within  such  State 
from  one  or  more  of  the  requirements  of  sub 
section  (c)  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that  sta- 
tionary or  mobile  sources  within  the  area  do 
not  contribute  to  nonattammenl  in  any 
other  area  in  such  region.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  make  a  determination  under  this 
paragraph  within  nine  months  following  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition. 

"121  The  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(3> 
shall  not  apply  to  any  State  that  contains 
no  ozone  nonattainment  area  or  portion 
thereof  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  requirements  are  riecessary  to 
achieve  attainment  in  any  area  m  an  ad- 
joining State  or  the  Governor  of  the  State 
containing  no  ozone  nonattainment  area 
determines,  pursuant  to  State  law.  that  such 
requirements  should  apply  in  such  State. 

"(f)  Petitions.— Any  Stale  or  political  sub- 
division may  petition  the  Adjninistrator  to 
make  a  determination  that  any  other  State 
or  portion  thereof  should  be  included  within 
an  ozone  transport  region  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  petitioning  State  shall  include 
with  such  petition  such  evidence  as  is  avail- 
able to  it  regarding  the  contribution  made 
by  sources  located  in  (or  operating  m)  the 
State  (or  portion  thereof)  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition  to  ozone  concentrations 
in  the  petitioning  Stale.  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  receipt  of  any  pe- 
tition under  this  subsection  and  after  a 
public  hearing,  the  Administrator  shall  in- 
clude the  State  (or  portion  thereof)  within 
an  ozone  transport  region  or  deny  the  peti- 
tion. 

"(g)  Best  Available  Air  Quality  Monitor- 
ing AND  Modeling.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  later  than  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  subpart,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  criteria  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  contribution  of  sources  m  one 
area  to  concentrations  of  ozone  in  another 
area  which  is  a  nonattainment  area  for 
ozone.  Such  criteria  shall  require  that  the 
best  available  air  quality  monitoring  and 
modeling  techniques  be  used  for  purposes  of 
making  such  determinations. ". 

additional  require.vents  for  carbon 

MONOXIDE  nonattainment  ARE.AS 

Sec.  108.  New  Requirements  for  Carbon 
Monoxide  Nonattainment  Areas.— Part  D  of 
title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subpart  after  sub- 
part 2: 

"Subpart  3— Additional  Proi^isions  Regard- 
ing Carbon  Monoxide  Nonattainment 
Areas 

"classification  of  carbon  monoxide 
nonattainment  areas 
"Sec.  187.  (a)  Classification  by  Oi'eration 
of  Law.  — Each  area  which  did  not  meet  the 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  carbon  monoxide  averaged  over  an 
eight-hour  period  as  of  the  last  calendar 
year  ending  before  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part for  which  data  is  available  is  hereby 
classified  by  operation  of  law  in  one  of  the 
following  categories  based  upon  the  percent- 
age by  which  the  standard  was  exceeded  in 
that  area: 


Area  clarification  Percentage 

eiceedancp 

Moderate Not  Greater  than  55 

per  centum 

Serious Greater  than  5S  per 

centum. 

Any  reference  in  this  subpart  to  a  moderate 
nonattainment  area'  or  a  senous  nonat- 
tainment area'  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 


ence to  a  moderate  or  serious  carbon  monox- 
ide nonattainment  area  as  classified  under 
this  subsection  lor  as  subsequently  reclassi- 
fied under  this  subpart).  Any  reference  in 
this  subpart  to  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard'  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 
ence to  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  carbon  monoxide  aver- 
aged over  an  eight-hour  period. 

"(b)  D.^TA  AND  Methods  for  Ci^ssifica- 
TlON.  —  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  is  exceeded  in  any  area  — 

"ID  the  most  recent  monitoring  data 
available  shall  be  used:  and 

"i2i  the  same  methods  as  are  used  under 
regulations   of  the  Administrator  for  pur-        1 
poses    of   determining    attainment    of    the 
standard  shall  be  applicable.  m 

.\'ot  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subpart  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  notice  identifying  the  per- 
centage by  which  each  area  referred  to  in 
subsection  ia>  exceeds  the  carbon  monoxide 
air  quality  standard  and  the  classification 
of  each  area  as  moderate  or  serious. 

"lo  Deadlines  for  ArrAiNMENT.-The  fol- 
lowing deadlines  apply  lo  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide nonattainment  areas  classified  m  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  lal— 

Applicable  attainment 

date  nn  years  after 

enactmejil  of 

"Area  Classification  this  subpart/ 

Moderate 5  years 

Senous lo  years. 

"Id)  New  Standard.— If  the  Administrator 
revises  the  carbon  monoxide  air  quality 
standard  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part, the  Administrator  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  revision,  promulgate  re- 
quirements applicable  to  all  areas  which 
have  not  attained  the  revised  standard  and 
shall  require  the  submission  of  implementa- 
tion plans  or  revisions  to  such  plans  for 
such  areas  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  revision  of  the  standard.  Such  require- 
ments shall  provide  for  controls  which  are 
not  less  stringent  than  the  controls  applica-  '■ 
ble  to  areas  classified  under  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  provide  for  attainment  of  such  re- 
vised standard  according  to  a  schedule 
which  is  comparable  to  that  specified  in 
subsection  (c). 

"REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  CARBON 
.MONOXIDE  NONA  TTAINMENT  AREAS 

"Sec.  188.  (a)  Inventories.— Each  State 
containing  a  nonattainment  area  classified 
pursuant  to  section  187(a)  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart  and  every  three  years  thereafter, 
submit  an  ini'entory  of  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  from  stationary  and  mobile 
sources  located  within  each  such  area  as 
provided  m  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  108(g).  The 
initial  inventory  shall  report  emissions  oc- 
curring in  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  enactment  of  this  section  or  the 
subsequent  year  Any  area  subsequently  clas- 
sified nonattainment  pursuant  to  section 
107  and  this  subpart  shall  submit  (and 
update  as  provided  in  this  subsection) 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  inventories  be- 
ginning eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
classification.  Guidance  for  inventory  prep- 
aration published  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  108(g)  shall  contain  factors 
for  estimating  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
from  wood  stoves  and  other  small  combus- 
tion sources. 


"lb)  Monitoring.— The  enhanced  monitor- 
ing program  required  by  section  lOSig)  shall 
include  the  use  of  mobile  monitors  for 
carbon  monoxide  to  determine  the  geograph- 
ic extent  of  any  nonattainment  problem  for 
such  pollutant  within  an  area.  Monitoring 
pursuant  to  such  guidelines  shall  be  com- 
menced in  all  areas  classified  pursuant  to 
section  1871a)  or  subsequently  pursuant  to 
section  107  and  this  subpart  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  such  classi.fication. 
The  Administrator  may  require  through 
guidarice  or  by  rule  the  use  of  mobile  moni- 
tonng  devices  for  carbon  monoxide  in  areas 
designated  as  attainment  areas. 
'ICJ  EXLSTINa  Co.mmitments.- 

"11)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  each 
State  containing  an  area  classi.fied  nonat- 
tainment pursuant  to  section  187iai  shall 
fully  implement  all  provisions  of  any  imple- 
mentation plan  for  the  attainment  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standard  for 
such  area  or  areas  which  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
iwhether  or  not  approved)  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"i2)  Each  State  containing  an  area  classi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  187iai  shall 
promptly  and  fully  implement  any  addition- 
al measures  not  previously  proposed  by  the 
State  but  required  by  subpart  1. 

"(d)  Auto  Registration  Fee.— Each  State 
containing  an  area  classified  pursuant  to 
section  187ia)  or  which  contains  an  area 
subsequently  classified  pursuant  to  section 
107  and  this  subpart  shall  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  such  classification 
submit  to  the  Administrator  for  approval  a 
revision  to  the  implementation  plan  for 
each  such  area  providing  for  the  collection 
of  a  fee  beginning  not  later  than  six  months 
after  such  date  of  not  less  than  $2  for  each 
vehicle  registered  within  such  nonattain- 
ment area  or  areas.  The  requirement  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  in  addition  to  any  simi- 
lar fee  requirement  imposed  on  vehicle  regis- 
trations in  such  area  under  subpart  2.  All 
revenues  from  any  fee  collected  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  by  the  State  lor  by  a 
local  air  pollution  control  agency)  to  fund 
air  pollution  control  programs  pursuant  to 
section  110  and  this  part.  Such  use  may  in- 
clude expenditures  for  the  planning,  devel- 
opment and  implementation  by  the  State  (or 
by  a  local  air  pollution  control  agency)  of 
control  measures  in  such  nonattainment 
area  or  areas.  If  the  Administrator  deter 
mines  that  the  fee  provisions  of  the  applica- 
ble implementation  plan  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  agency  is 
not  administering  and  enforcing  the  fee  re- 
quired under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  collect  such  fees,  which,  notwith- 
standing section  3302(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  deposited  into  a  special 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  thereafter  be 
available  for  appropriation  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act 

"(e)  Stationary  Source  Emissions  Fee.— 
Each  State  containing  an  area  classified 
pursuant  to  section  187(a)  or  which  con- 
tains an  area  subsequently  classified  pursu- 
ant to  section  107  and  this  subpart  shall  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  such  classi- 
fication submit  to  the  Administrator  a  revi- 
sion to  the  implementation  plan  for  each 
such  area  providing  for  the  collection  of  a 
fee  beginning  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  submission  to  be  imposed  on  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  major  stationary 
source  of  carbon  monoxide  emissions  locat- 


ed within  such  area.  The  fee  shall  be  not  less 
than  $75  for  each  ton  of  carbon  monoxide 
emissions.  The  owner  or  operator  of  each 
such  source  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  for 
payment  of  such  fee.  The  liability  for  fees  to 
be  paid  under  this  subsection  shall  be  m  ad- 
dition to  liability  for  any  similar  fees  im- 
posed under  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  All 
revenues  from  any  fee  collected  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  by  the  State  lor 
local  pollution  control  agency)  to  develop 
and  implement  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  110  and  this  part. 
Such  use  may  include  expenditures  by  the 
State  lor  by  a  local  air  pollution  control 
agency)  for  the  planning,  development  and 
implementation  of  control  measures  in  such 
nonattainment  area  or  areas. 

"If I  Permit  Requireme.\t.— 

"Ill  Each  State  containing  an  area  classi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  187ia)  or  which 
contains  an  area  subsequently  classified 
pursuant  to  section  107  and  this  subpart 
shall  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  such  classification  submit  to  the 
Administrator  for  approval  a  revision  to  the 
Implementation  plan  for  each  such  area  re- 
quiring an  operating  permit  as  provided  in 
sections  172(a)i6)  and  173(b)  for  each  new 
or  existing  major  stationarTi  source  of 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  located  withm 
any  such  nonattainment  areas.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  operate  a  major  source  of 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  without  a 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  an  approved  im- 
plementation plan  beginning  thirty-six 
months  ajter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart. 

"121  Each  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  require  the  installation  of 
continuous  emission  monitoring  for  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  from  the  source. 

"I3)IA)  For  purposes  of  this  part  a  major 
stationary  source  of  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions IS  any  stationary  source  located  or  to 
be  located  m  a  moderate  nonattainment 
area  which  emits  or  has  the  potential  to 
emit  fifty  tons  or  more  of  carbon  monoxide 
per  year  or  any  such  source  located  or  to  be 
located  m  a  serious  nonattainment  area 
which  emits  or  has  the  potential  to  emit 
twenty-five  tons  or  more  of  carbon  monox- 
ide per  year. 

"IB)  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  re- 
quirement of  section  173(c)  (pertaining  to 
offsets)  the  ratio  of  emissions  reductions  to 
increased  emissions  in  serious  nonattain- 
ment areas  shall  be  at  least  1.5  to  1. 

"(g)  Attainment  Demonstration  a.vd  Mile- 
stones.— 

"ID  Each  State  containing  a  moderate  or 
senous  nonattainment  area  shall,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment 
but  not  later  than  twenty-four  months  after 
such  area  has  been  designated  nonattain- 
ment. submit  to  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval revisions  to  the  implementation  plan 
for  each  such  area  which  demonstrate,  as 
provided  in  section  110  and  this  part,  at- 
tainment of  the  carbon  monoxide  air  qual- 
ity standard  by  the  deadline  for  attainment 
for  such  area  or  areas  as  provided  in  section 
1871c). 

"I2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  iD.  revisions  demonstrating  at- 
tainment under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
required  for  any  moderate  nonattainment 
area  for  which  the  design  value  in  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  immediately  preceding 
enactment  of  this  section  did  not  exceed  the 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standard  by 
more  than  10  per  centum:  Provided.  That, 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart  the  Governor  of  such 


State  submits  to  the  Administrator  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken m  such  area  which  will  assure  at- 
tainment of  the  carbon  monoxide  air  qual- 
ity standard  by  not  later  than  thirty-six 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"IB)  In  the  event  that  a  moderate  nonat- 
tainment area  for  which  an  attainment 
demonstration  has  not  been  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  lAi  does  not  attain 
the  carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standard 
by  the  date  thirty-six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  the  State  m 
which  such  area  is  located  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
submit  within  an  additional  twelve-month 
penod  revisions  to  the  implementation  plan 
for  the  area  making  such  demonstration 
and  such  area  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  subpart  applicable  to 
moderate  nonattainment  areas  including 
implementation  of  a  vehicle  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion III  and  the  deadlines  .for  attainment  es- 
tablished by  section  187ic). 

"i3i  Revisions  demonstrating  attainment 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
under  this  subsection  shall  contain  quanti- 
tative milestones  to  be  achieved  in  each  year 
in  which  an  inventory  n  required  under 
subsection  la)  until  the  area  is  reclassified 
attainment  and  which  demonstrate,  as  de- 
.fined  m  section  I'DD.  reasonable  further 
progress  toward  attainment  by  the  date  ap- 
plicable to  the  area  under  section  lS7ic). 
Milestones  proposed  for  inclusion  m  an  im- 
plementation plan  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  stated  as— 

"lA)  reductions  in  vehicle  miles  traveled 
or  vehicle  tnps  in  the  nonattainment  area, 
or  both,  dunng  penods  when  the  standard  is 
likely  to  be  violated: 

"iB>  reductions  m  tons  of  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  emitted  annually  in  the 
nonattainment  area: 

"Id  reductions  in  the  design  value  for 
carbon  monoxide  averaged  over  an  eight- 
hour  penod  for  the  area. 

"iDi  reductions  m  the  number  of  excee- 
dances  of  the  national  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  which  would  be  expected  to 
occur  each  year:  or 
"(E)  any  combination  of  the  above. 
"14)  Revisions  demonstrating  attainment 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
under  this  subsection  shall  contain  one  or 
more  contingency  measures  su.Vicient  to 
reduce  isingly  or  in  combination)  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  in  the  nonattainment 
area  as  reported  m  the  most  recent  invento- 
ry by  not  less  than  5  per  centum  for  moder- 
ate nonattainment  areas  and  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  for  senous  nonattainment 
areas.  The  revisions  shall  provide  for  auto- 
matic implementation  of  the  measures  m 
the  event  the  area  does  not  attain  the  carbon 
monoxide  air  quality  standard  by  the  date 
applicable  to  the  area  as  provided  m  section 
1S7IC).  Contingency  measures  may  be  imple- 
mented only  in  part  if  all  measures  art"  not 
necessary  to  assure  attainment  of  such 
standard  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Implementation  of  contingency  meas- 
ures shall  not  be  delayed  by  any  extension 
granted  pursuant  to  section  190id)il). 

"15)  The  Administrator  may  not  approve 
any  revisions  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  unless  such  revisions  taken  as  a 
whole  convincingly  demonstrate  attainment 
by  not  later  than  the  dates  sj>ecified  in  sec- 
tion 187(c>.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  may 
order  that  any  or  all  requirements  contained 
in  such  revisions  be  implemented  and  en- 
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forced  pending  submission  of  additional  re- 
visions of  the  implementation  plan  which 
can  be  approved  as  demonstrating  attain 
ment  of  the  carbon  monoxide  air  quality 
standard  by  the  dates  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 187ICI. 

"ih)  CONTINVING  AlDITS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

Plans.  — 

■■111  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  an 
audit  of  each  implementation  plan  for 
carbon  monoxide  for  each  area  designated 
nonattamment  for  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  to  determine  whether  the 
State  'or  local  air  pollution  control  agencyi 
is  adequately  implementing  and  enforcing 
each  provision  of  the  plan  and  achieving  the 
milestones  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion igi.  Audits  shall  be  conducted  not  less 
frequently  than  every  three  years  and  shall 
be  scheduled,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in 
years  immediately  following  the  compila- 
tion of  an  inventory  as  provided  by  subsec 
tion  la  I. 

■12)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
provision  required  by  section  HO.  section 
1721a)  111  through  UOi.  section  173  or  this 
subpart  IS  not  being  adequately  implement- 
ed and  enforced,  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  notify  the  State  m  which  the  area 
IS  located  and  shall  impose  the  sanctions  re- 
quired by  section  190  until  such  time  as  full 
implementation  is  achieved 

"131  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
milestone  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion igi  has  not  been  achieved  by  the  appli- 
cable date,  the  Administrator  shall  require 
the  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  to 
promptly  submit  revisions  to  its  plan,  in 
eluding  provisions  which  may  be  identified 
by  the  Administrator,  assuring  achievement 
of  the  milestone  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable but  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  originally  scheduled  for 
achieving  the  milestone.  The  Administrator 
shall  also  impose  the  sanctions  required  by 
section  190  until  such  time  as  the  milestone 
IS  achieved. 

"Ill  Vehicle  I.wspection  and  Maintenance 
Program.— Each  State  containing  an  area 
classified  nonattainment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1871a)  or  ichich  con'iins  an  area  subse- 
quently classified  nonattainment  and  which 
IS  required  to  submit  revisions  to  the  imple- 
mentation plan  for  such  area  demonstrating 
attainment  pursuant  to  subsection  igi  shall, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  such 
classification,  submit  a  revision  to  the  ap- 
plicable plan  providing  for  implementation 
of  a  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance 
program  which  achieves  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  reductions  equivalent  to  a  reduc 
tion  of  fifty-two  thousand  tons  of  such  emis- 
sions per  million  vehicles  covered  in  the 
year  of  enactment  of  this  subpart  'if  the  pro 
gram  had  been  operating  in  such  yeari  and 
includes  each  of  the  elements  in  clauses  'ti 
through  ivi)  of  section  ISSiai'lHAi 

"I})  Oxygenated  Fuels.— Revisions  dem- 
onstrating attainment  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  Igi  shall  contain  provisions 
implementing  and  enforcing  an  oxygenated 
fuels  program  for  each  moderate  or  serious 
nonattainment  area  as  provided  in  section 
21  He). 

"REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  SERIOUS 
CARBON  MONOXIDE  NONATTAINMENT  AREAS 

"Sec.  189.  la)  Transportation  Co.wtrol 
Measures.— Revisions  demonstrating  attain- 
ment submitted  pursuant  to  section  188'gi 
for  any  serious  nonattainment  area  shall 
contain  a  commitment  to  implement  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  each  of  the  trans 
portation  control  measures  specified  m  sec- 
tion lOSifi  or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 


not  including  such  measure  in  such  revi- 
sions and  an  idi-ntification  of  other  meas- 
ures which  will  be  taken  in  the  area  to 
obtain  carbon  monoxide  emissions  reduc- 
tions equal  to  or  greater  than  those  which 
would  have  been  achieved  by  implementa- 
tion of  such  measure  or  measures,  or  reasons 
why  such  reduction  is  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  188ig)i3i  or 
to  attain  a  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard. 

'ibi  Employer  Ridership  Program. —Revi- 
sions demonstrating  attainment  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  ISSigi  for  any  serious 
nonattainment  area  shall  contain  provi- 
sions requiring  employers  in  such  area  to 
implement  programs  to  reduce  work-related 
vehicle  trips  and  miles  traveled  by  employ- 
ees. Such  revision  shall  be  developed  m  ac- 
cordance with  guidance  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  108'f)  and 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  require  that  each  em- 
ployer of  one  hundred  or  more  persons  in- 
crease average  passenger  occupancy  per  I'e- 
hicte  in  commuting  trips  between  home  and 
the  workplace  during  peak  travel  periods  by 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  above  the  aver- 
age vehicle  occupancy  .for  all  such  trips  m 
the  area  at  the  time  the  revision  is  submit- 
ted. The  guidance  of  the  Administrator  may 
specify  vehicle  occupancy  rates  which  vary 
for  locations  within  a  nonattainment  area 
isuburban.  center  city,  business  distncU  or 
among  nonattainment  areas  reflecting  exist- 
ing occupancy  rates  and  the  availability  of 
high  occupancy  modes.  The  revision  shall 
provide  that  each  employer  subject  to  a  vehi 
cle  occupancy  requirement  shall  submit  a 
compliance  plan  within  two  years  after  the 
dale  the  revision  is  submitted  which  shall 
convincingly  demonstrate  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  not  later 
than  four  years  after  the  date  the  remson  is 
submitted.  An  employer  may  demonstrate  in 
such  plan  compliance  with  a  vehicle  occu- 
pancy rate  less  than  25  per  centum  greater 
than  the  average  m  the  area,  if  H)  expendi- 
tures by  the  employer  in  implementing  the 
compliance  plan  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  cost  of  providing  each  employee  with  a 
parking  space  at  the  location  of  the  work 
place:  and  i2)  compliance  with  a  vehicle  oc- 
cupancy rate  25  per  centum  above  the 
areawide  average  is  not  feasible  at  such 
cost. 

"FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  OR  ATTAIN  STANDARD 

"Sec.  190.  (a)  Failure  to  Submit  an  Ap- 
PROVABLE  Plan.- Whenever  a  State  fails  to 
make  a  plan  subrnission  or  revision  required 
for  a  nonattainment  area  within  such  State 
under  this  subpart,  or  the  Administrator  dis- 
approies  such  plan  m  whole  or  significant 
part,  the  Administrator- 

"111  shall,  with  respect  to  such  area, 
impose  the  prohibition  of  section  176la)<li 
'pertaining  to  new  source  constructionl; 

"121  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of 
section  176iaif2i  'pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion fundingi:  and 

"'3)  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176'a)'3)  'pertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants). 

"ibi  Failure  to  Implement  a  Plan.  — When- 
ever any  requirement  of  an  approved  plan 
'or  approved  part  of  a  plani  is  not  being  im- 
plemented, the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  the  area,  or  areas,  in  which  such  require- 
ment is  not  being  implemented— 

"'1)  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 176la)ll)  (pertaining  to  new  source 
construction): 

"12)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of 


section  176<aM2i  'pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion funding):  and 

"'3)  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176'a)'3i  'pertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants). 

"'o  Failure  to  Achieve  Required  Emis- 
sions Reductions.  — Whenever  a  carbon  mon- 
oxide nonattainment  area  fails  to  achieve 
emissions  reductions  or  a  milestone  re- 
quired under  section  188'gi.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  impose  the  prohibition  of  section 
176'a)'l)  'pertaining  to  new  source  con- 
struction) and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  shall  impose  the  prohi- 
bition of  section  176'a)'2i  'pertaining  to 
transportation  funding). 

"Id)  Failure  to  Attain.— 

"'11  The  Administrator  shall  reclassify 
any  moderate  nonattainment  area  failing  to 
attain,  as  provided  in  section  ISTci.  the 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standard  by 
the  date  .five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart  as  a  serious  nonattain- 
ment area,  and  such  area  shall  from  the 
lime  of  reclassification  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  applicable  to  serious 
nonattainment  areas.  The  Administrator 
may  grant  a  one-year  extension  of  the  at- 
tainment date  established  by  section  187'c) 
for  a  moderate  nonattainment  area  before 
reclassification  provided  that  the  State  has 
fully  implemented  all  provisions  in  the  im- 
plementation plan  jor  the  area  and  the  area 
has  not  exceeded  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  in  the  two  years  prior  to  such  date. 
Not  more  than  two  one-year  extensions  may 
be  granted  to  any  area  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Within  twelve  months  of  reclassifica- 
tion, the  Stale  shall  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  approval  revisions  to  the  imple- 
mentation plan  for  such  area  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
scnous  nonattainment  areas. 

"'2)  In  the  case  of  an  area  classified  as  a 
serious  nonattainment  area  m  which  the 
carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standard  is  not 
attained  by  the  date  provided  m  section 
187' c).  the  State  in  which  such  area  is  locat- 
ed shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  submit  within  twelve 
months  after  the  applicable  attainment 
deadline  plan  revisions  which  provide  for 
attainment  of  the  carbon  monoxide  air  qual- 
ity standard  as  provided  m  section  172'al. 
and.  from  the  date  of  such  submission  until 
attainment,  for  an  annual  reduction  in 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  within  the  area 
of  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  such  emissions  as  reported  in  the  most 
recent  inventory  prepared  for  such  area.". 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PM-IO 
nonattainment  AREAS 

Sec.  109.  'a)  New  Requireme.'<ts  for  PM- 

10  Nonattainment  Areas —Part  D  of  title  I 

of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  6»  adding        m 

the  following  new  subpart  after  subpart  3: 

"Subpart  4— Additional  Provisions  for  PM- 

10  Nonattainment  Areas 

"attainment  deadlines  for  pm-io 

nonattainment  areas 

"Sec.  191.  'a)  Deadlines  for  Attainment.— 

State    implementation    plans    required    for 

any  PM-lO  nonattainment  area  not  meeting 

the  national  ambient  air  quality  standard 

for  particulate  matter  with  an  aero-dymanic 

diameter  less  than  or  equal  to  a  nominal  ten 

micrometer^  'as  measured  by  such  method 

as  the  Administrator  may  determine)  under 

this  subpart  shall  demonstrate  attainment 

as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but  not  later 

than  the  date  five  years  after  the  date  on 

which  such  area  was  designated  nonattain- 


ment for  PM-10.  The  attainment  deadline 
for  areas  designated  nonattainment  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraphs  'Ai  or  'B)  of  section 
107'fii4i  shall  not  extend  beyond  December 
31.  1993.  The  Administrator  may  extend  the 
deadline  applicable  to  any  area  under  this 
subsection  upon  a  showing  by  the  State 
that- 

"'II  attainment  within  five  years  is  im- 
practicable because  measures  or  technology 
to  reduce  PM-10  emissions  are  not  available 
or  secondary  aerosols  account  for  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  PM  10  levels  in  such  area: 

"'21  the  Stale  will  implement  all  reason 
ably  available  control  measures  including 
all  measures  and  control  technology  require- 
ments described  m  any  guidance  issued  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  195: 
and 

"'3)  reasonable  further  progress  toward  at- 
tainment will  be  achieved  and  demonstrated 
at  regular  intervals  until  the  attainment 
date,  as  provided  in  section  192'ei. 
No  extension  provided  under  authority  of 
this  subsection  may  extend  .for  a  period 
beyond  the  date  ten  years  after  the  date  on 
which  an  area  has  been  designated  nonat 
tainment. 

"'b)  New  Sta.-^dard. -If  the  Administrator 
revises  the  particulate  matter  air  quality 
standard  a.fter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart,  the  Administrator  shall,  within  six 
months  ajter  such  revision,  promulgate  re- 
quirements applicable  to  all  areas  which 
have  not  attained  the  revised  standard  and 
shall  require  the  submission  of  implementa- 
tion plans  or  revisions  to  such  plans  .for 
such  areas  within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  revision  of  the  standard.  Such  require- 
ments shall  provide  for  controls  which  are 
not  less  stringent  than  the  controls  applica- 
ble to  areas  designated  nonattainment  .for 
PM-10  and  shall  provide  for  attainment  of 
such  revised  standard. 

"REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  PM-10 
NONA  TTA  IN  MENT 

"Sec  192.  'a)  INVE.NTORIES.—Each  State 
containing  an  area  designated  nonattain- 
ment pursuant  to  section  107'fi'4)  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart  and  every  three  years 
thereafter,  submit  an  inventory  of  PM-10 
'and  PM-10  precursors)  emissions  from  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  sources  located  within 
each  such  area  as  provided  in  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(g).  Any  area  subsequently  designat- 
ed nonattainment  pursuant  to  section  107 
or  this  subpart  shall  submit  'and  update  as 
provided  in  this  subsection)  such  emissions 
inventories  beginning  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  designation.  Guidance  for  inven- 
tory preparation  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor pursuant  to  section  108(g)  shall  contain 
factors  for  estimating  PM-10  (and  PM-10 
precursors)  emissions  from  area  and  natural 
sources. 

"(b)  Approved  SIPs.— Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  interpreted  to  require  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  plan  revisions  for 
areas  for  which  the  Slate  has  submitted  and 
the  Administrator  has  approved  a  plan  revi- 
sion pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
on  August  7.  1987  (52  Federal  Register 
29383)  if  such  plan  revisions  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Stationary  Source  Emissions  Fee  — 
Each  State  containing  an  area  designated 
nonattainment  for  PM-10  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107(f)l4)  or  which  contains  an  area 
subsequently  designated  nonattainment  for 
PM-10  pursuant  to  section  107  or  this  sub- 
part shall  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  such  designation  submit  to  the  Admin- 


istrator for  approval  a  revision  to  the  imple- 
mentation plan  for  each  such  area  provid- 
ing .for  the  collection  of  a  fee  beginning  not 
later  than  six  rnonths  after  the  date  of  sub- 
mission to  be  imposed  on  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  each  major  source  of  PM-10  or  PM- 
10  precursor  emissions  located  within  such 
area.  The  fee  shall  be  not  less  than  $75  .for 
each  ton  of  PM-10  or  PM-10  precursor  emis- 
sions. The  owner  or  operator  of  the  source 
shall  be  liable  to  the  State  for  payment  of 
such  fee.  The  liability  .for  fees  imposed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  m  addition  to  liabil- 
ity for  any  fees  imposed  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  All  revenues  from  any  fee 
collected  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  'or  local  pollution  control 
agency)  to  develop  and  implement  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  pursuant  to  section 
110  and  this  part.  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines thai  the  fee  provisions  of  the  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  or  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  is  not  administering 
and  enforcing  the  .fee  required  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  collect 
such  fees,  which,  notwithstanding  section 
3302(bi  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  deposited  into  a  special  .fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  which  shall  thereafter  be  available 
.for  appropriation  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  activities 
under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Permit  Requireme.sts.— 

"'D  Each  State  containing  an  area  desig- 
nated nonattainment  .for  PM-10  pursuant  lo 
section  107'f)'4i  or  which  contains  an  area 
subsequently  designated  nonattainment  for 
PM-10  pursuant  to  section  107  or  this  sub- 
part shall  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  such  designation  submit  to 
the  Administrator  for  approval  a  revision  to 
the  implementation  plan  for  each  such  area 
requiring  an  operating  permit  as  provided 
in  sections  172<ai'6i  and  173'b)  for  each 
new  or  existing  major  source  of  PM-10  or 
PM-10  precursor  emissions  located  within 
such  areas.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  operate  a 
major  source  of  PM-10  or  PM-10  precursor 
emissions  without  a  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  an  approved  implementation  plan  begin- 
ning thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart. 

"'2)  Each  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subpart  shall  require  monitoring  of  PM-10 
or  PM-10  precursor  emissions  from  the  per- 
mitted source  not  less  frequently  than 
monthly.  The  owner  or  operator  shall  peri- 
odically 'but  not  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  any  violation  is  detected)  report 
the  results  of  such  monitoring  to  the  State 
in  which  the  source  is  located. 

"'3)  For  purposes  of  this  part  a  major  sta- 
tionary source  of  PM-10  or  PM-10  precursor 
emissions  is  any  stationary  source  located 
or  to  be  located  in  a  PM-10  nonattainment 
area  which  emits  or  has  the  potential  to 
emit  fifty  tons  or  more  of  PM-10  or  pollut- 
ants which  are  precursors  of  PM-10  per 
year. 

"'41  For  purposes  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ment of  section  173'ci  'pertaining  to  offsets' 
the  ratio  of  emissions  reductions  to  in- 
creased emissions  in  areas  granted  an  exten- 
sion of  the  attainment  deadline  pursuant  to 
section  191'ai  shall  be  at  least  1.5  to  1. 

"'e)  Attainment  Demonstration  and  Mile- 
stones. — 

"'1)  Each  State  containing  an  area  desig- 
nated nonattainment  pursuant  to  section 
107'f)'4)  shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment  but  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  such  designation. 


submit  to  the  Administrator  for  approval  re- 
visions to  the  implementation  plan  for  each 
such  area  which  demonstrate  attainment  of 
the  PM-10  air  quality  standard  by  the  date 
provided  in  section  191'a). 

"'2i  Plan  revisions  demonstrating  attain- 
ment submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval under  this  subsection  shall  contain 
quantitative  milestones  which  are  to  be 
achieved  m  each  year  m  which  an  inventory 
IS  required  under  subsection  'a)  until  the 
area  is  redesignated  attainment  and  which 
demonstrate,  as  de.fined  in  section  171' 1). 
reasonable  further  progress  toward  attain- 
ment by  the  date  applicable  under  section 
191'ai. 

"<3i  If  a  State  includes  m  a  plan  revision 
an  attainment  date  .for  an  area  which  is 
a.fter  the  date  .five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart,  the  State  shall 
commit  to  implementing  each  of  the  guide- 
lines for  control  technology  and  measures 
which  the  Administrator  promulgates  pursu- 
ant to  section  194  for  each  class  or  category 
of  PM-10  or  PM-10  precursor  emission 
sources  in  the  area.  If  the  Administrator 
promulgates  guidelines  which  are  applicable 
to  such  classes  and  categories  of  sources 
after  the  date  on  which  a  plan  revision  is  re- 
quired by  this  subsection,  the  State  shall  fur- 
ther revise  Its  plan  withm  one  year  after  the 
promulgation  of  such  additional  guidelines 
to  provide  .for  prompt  implementation. 

"'4i  Plan  revisions  demonstrating  attain- 
ment submitted  lo  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval under  this  subsection  shall  contain 
one  or  more  contingency  measures  sufficient 
to  reduce  'singly  or  m  combination)  PM-10 
or  PM-10  precursor  emissions  in  the  nonat- 
tainment area  as  reported  in  the  most  recent 
inventory  by  not  less  than  10  per  centum. 
The  plan  revision  shall  provide  for  automat- 
ic implementation  of  the  contingency  meas- 
ures m  the  event  the  area  does  not  attain 
the  PM-10  air  quality  standard  by  the  date 
established  pursuant  lo  section  191'ai.  Im- 
plementation of  contingency  measures  shall 
not  be  delayed  by  any  extension  granted 
pursuant  to  section  193id). 

"'5 1  The  Administrator  may  not  approve 
any  revisions  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  unless  such  revisions  taken  as  a 
whole  convincingly  demonstrate  attainment 
by  not  later  than  the  dates  applicable  under 
section  191'a).  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
may  order  that  any  or  all  requirements  con- 
tained in  a  plan  revision  be  implemented 
and  enforced  pending  submission  of  addi- 
tional revisions  of  the  implementation  plan 
which  can  be  approved  as  demonstrating  at- 
tainment of  the  PM-10  air  quality  standard 
by  the  dales  applicable  under  section  191'a). 

"'f)  Continuing  Audits  of  Implementation 
Plans.— 

"ID  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  an 
audit  of  each  implementation  plan  for  PM- 
10  .for  each  area  designated  nonattainment 
pursuant  to  section  107'f)i4i  to  determine 
whether  the  State  'or  local  pollution  control 
agency)  is  adequately  implementing  and  en- 
forcing each  provision  of  the  plan  and 
achieving  the  milestones  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  'e>.  Audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted not  less  frequently  than  every  three 
years  and  shall  be  scheduled,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  m  years  immediately  following 
the  compilation  of  an  inventory  as  provided 
m  subsection  'a'. 

"121  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
provision  required  by  section  110.  subpart  1 
or  this  subpart  is  not  being  adequately  im- 
plemented and  enforced,  the  Administrator 
shall  promptly  notify  the  State  m  which  the 
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area  is  located  and  shall  impose  sanctions 
required  by  section  193  until  such  time  as 
full  implementation  is  achieved. 

"(31  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  unu 
milestone  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  has  not  been  achieved  by  the  appli- 
cable date,  the  Administrator  shall  require 
the  State  m  which  the  area  is  located  to 
promptly  submit  revisioris  to  its  plan,  in- 
cluding provisions  which  may  be  identified 
by  the  Administrator,  assuring  achievement 
of  the  milestone  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable but  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  originally  scheduled.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  impose  the  sanctions 
required  m  section  194  until  such  time  as 
the  milestone  is  achieved. 

"(gi  Waivers  for  Certain  Areax.  -The  Ad- 
ministrator may.  on  a  case-bycase  basis, 
waive  a  requirement  applicable  to  an  area 
granted  an  extension  under  subsection 
191'ai  where  he  determines  that  nonanthro- 
pogenic  sources  of  PM-10  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  violation  of  the  PM-10  standard 
m  the  area,  except  that  no  requirement  for 
reasonably  available  control  measures  or 
best  available  control  measures  applicable 
to  anthropogenic  sources  which  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  PM-10  levels  and 
which  are  required  pursuant  to  an  extension 
granted  under  subsection  191<a'  shall  be 
waived.  The  Administrator  may  also  waive 
a  specific  date  for  attainment  of  the  stand- 
ard where  he  determines  that  nonanthropo- 
genic  sources  of  PMIO  in  combination  with 
extraordinary  meterological  conditions  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  violation  of  the 
PM-10  standard  m  the  area. 

"FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  OR  ATTAIS  STANDARD 

"Sec.  193.  laJ  Failure  To  Slbiuit  an  Ap- 
PROVABLE  Plan.  — Whenever  a  State  fails  to 
make  a  plan  submission  or  revision  required 
for  a  nonattainment  area  within  such  State 
under  this  subpart,  or  the  Administrator  dis- 
approves such  plan  in  whole  or  significant 
part,  the  Administrator— 

"ID  shall,  with  respect  to  such  area, 
impose  the  prohibition  of  section  176iaJil/ 
/pertaining  to  new  source  construction): 

"iZl  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  pronibition  of 
section  n6<a)(2>  (pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion funding);  and 

"(31  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176(a)(3i  (pertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants). 

"(b)  Failure  To  Implement  a  Plan.  — When- 
ever any  requirement  of  an  approved  plan 
(or  approved  part  of  a  plan)  is  not  being  im- 
plemented, the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  the  area  (or  areas)  m  which  such  require- 
ment is  not  being  implemented— 

"(1)  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 176(a)(1)  (pertaining  to  new  source 
construction): 

"(2)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of 
section  176(a)(2J  (pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion funding):  and 

"(3)  may  withhold  funds  as  provided 
under  section  176(a)(3)  (pertaining  to  air 
pollution  control  program  grants). 

"(c)  Failure  To  Achieve  Required  Emis- 
sions Reductions.  — Whenever  a  PMIO  non 
attainment  area  fails  to  achieve  emissions 
reductions  of  a  milestone  required  under 
section  192(e),  the  Administrator  shall 
impose  the  prohibition  of  section  176(a)(1) 
(pertaining  to  new  source  construction)  and 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
who  shall  impose  the  prohibition  of  section 
176(a)(2)  (pertaining  to  transportation 
funding). 

"(d)  Failure  To  Attain.— 


"(V  The  Administrator  may.  for  any  area, 
grant  a  one-year  extension  of  the  attain- 
ment date  established  pursuant  to  section 
191(a)  provided  that- 

"(A)  the  Slate  has  fully  implemented  all 
provisions  in  the  implementation  plan  for 
the  area: 

"(B)  the  area  does  not  exceed  the  PM-10 
standard  averaged  annually:  and 

"(C  the  area  has  not  exceeded  the  PM-10 
air  quality  standard  averaged  over  twenty- 
four  hours  by  more  than  10  per  centum  in 
the  two  years  prior  to  such  date. 
Not  more  than  two  one-year  extensions  may 
be  granted  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  area  designated  non 
attainment  pursuant  to  section  107(fl(4)  in 
which  the  PM-10  standard  is  not  attained 
by  the  date  provided  m  section  191(a)  (and 
considering  any  extension  provided  in  para- 
graph (111.  the  State  in  which  such  area  is 
located  shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  submit  within  twelve 
months  after  the  applicable  attainment 
date,  plan  revisions  which  provide  for  at- 
tainment of  the  PM-10  air  quality  standard 
as  provided  in  section  172(a).  and.  from  the 
date  of  such  submission  until  attainment, 
for  an  annual  reduction  in  PM-10  or  PM-10 
precursor  emissions  within  the  area  of  not 
less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
emissions  as  reported  in  the  most  recent  in- 
ventory prepared  for  such  area. 

"GUIDELINES  FOR  PM-10  SOURCES 

"Sec.  194.  (a)  Initial  Guidelines.— Not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  control  technique  guide- 
lines with  respect  to  reasonably  available 
control  technology  and  best  available  con- 
trol technology  for  PM  10  (and  PM-10  pre- 
cursor) emissions  from  major  stationary 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  guidelines  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonably available  control  measures  and  best 
available  control  measures  for  controlling 
PM-10  (and  PM  10  precursor)  ernissions 
from  area  sources  which  cause  or  contribute 
to  PM-10  nonattainment.  At  a  minimum, 
guidelines  published  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  identification  of  technology 
and  measures  for  combustion  sources  in- 
cluding wood  smoke,  prescribed  burning  for 
silviculture  and  agriculture,  and  urban  fugi- 
tive dust. 

"(b)  Woodstove  Curtailment— tn  addi- 
tion to  the  guidelines  required  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  shall,  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart,  publish  guidelines  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  residential  wood  burning  as  a 
reasonably  available  control  measure  under 
this  subpart.  Each  State  containing  an  area 
or  areas  which  are  designated  nonattain- 
ment for  PM-10  and  for  which  residential 
wood  burning  contributes  20  per  centum  or 
more  of  PM-10  levels  shall,  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart,  submit  a  plan  revision 
.for  each  such  area  providing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  guidelines  issued  under  this 
subsection.  A  State  may  elect  to  exempt 
wood  heaters  that  have  certified  under  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Wood 
Heater  Certification  Program  from  any  such 
curtailment. 

(CI  Additional  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  SIX  months  after  the  date  for  submis- 
sion of  plans  and  plan  revisions  pursuant  to 
section  192(e)(li.  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  list  of  all  other  classes  and  catego- 
ries of  sources  of  PM-10  emissions  which 
States  have   indicated   will  prevent  attain- 


ment of  the  PM-10  air  quality  standard 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subpart  because  control  technology  is 
not  available.  Not  later  than  forty-eight 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
control  technique  guidelines  and  guidelines 
for  area  sources  (as  provided  in  subsection 
(a))  for  each  such  class  or  category.  ". 

(b)  PM-10  Increments  in  PSD  Areas.— Sec- 
tion 166  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  PM-10  Increments.— The  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  substitute,  for  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  increases  in  particulate 
matter  specified  in  section  163(b)  and  sec- 
tion 165(d)(2)(C)(iv),  maximum  allowable 
increases  in  particulate  matter  with  an  aer- 
odynamic diameter  smaller  than  or  equal  to 
ten  micrometers.  Such  substituted  maxi- 
mum allowable  increases  shall  be  at  least  as 
stringent  in  effect  as  those  specified  in  the 
provisions  for  which  they  are  substituted. 
Until  the  Administrator  promulgates  regula- 
tions under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the 
current  maximum  allowable  increases  in 
concentrations  of  particulate  matter  shall 
remain  m  effect.  ". 

interstate  pollution 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  126  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  IS  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(d)  Emissions  of  air  pollutant  which,  by 

itself  or  m  combination,  reaction,  or  trans- 
formation, adversely  affects  the  public 
health  or  welfare  of  another  State,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. ": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1).  by  striking  "in  excess  of  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards": 

(3)  in  subsection  (bl— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  "major 
source",  by  inserting  "or  group  of  sources": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "110(a)(2)(E)(i)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "110(c)i4)  or  this  sec- 
tion": and 

(4)  in  subsection  (o— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  the 
words  "violation  of",  inserting  "this  section 
and":  and 

(B)  striking  "110(a)(2)(E)(i)"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"110(c)(4)  or  this  section  ". 

(b)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  ", 
whether  caused  by  transformation,  conver- 
sion, or  combination  with  other  air  pollut- 
ants". 

(c)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  after  "Act"  and  inserting 
a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (C)  section  126.  ". 

OUTER  continental  SHELF  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  111.  Title  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  326: 

"AIR  POLLUTION  FROM  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  327.  (a)  Applicable  Requirements.— 
Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
by  rule,  shall  establish  requirements  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  sources  COCS  sources').  Such  require- 
ments shall  be  the  same  as  would  be  applica- 
ble if  the  source  were  located  in  the  corre- 
sponding onshore  area.  Such  requirements 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  new  or  modi- 
fied sources  on  the  date  of  promulgation 
and  with  respect  to  existing  sources  on  the 


date  twelve  months  thereafter.  The  authority 
of  this  section  shall  supersede  any  mconsist 
ent  authorities  established  under  other  law. 
Each  requirement  established  under  this  sec 
tion  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  sections 
113.  114.  116.  120.  and  304.  as  a  standard 
under  section  111. 

"(b)  State  Procedures.— Each  State  adja 
cent  to  an  DCS  source  may  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for 
implementing  and  enforcing  the  require 
ments  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (ai  for  OCS  sources.  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  the  State  procedure 
is  adequate  he  shall  delegate  to  that  Slate 
any  authority  he  has  under  this  Act  to  im- 
plement and  en.force  such  requirements. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(11  The  term  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  2  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  13311. 

"(2)  The  term  corresponding  onshore 
area'  means,  with  respect  to  any  OCS 
source,  the  onshore  attainment  or  nonat- 
tainment area  that  is  closest  to  the  source, 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that 
another  area  with  more  stringent  require 
ments  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  aj- 
fected  by  such  emissions.  Such  determina 
tion  shall  be  based  on  the  potential  for  air 
pollutants  from  the  OCS  source  to  reach  the 
other  onshore  area  and  the  potential  of  such 
air  pollutants  to  a.ffect  the  efforts  of  the 
other  onshore  area  to  attain  or  maintain 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  ambient  air 
quality  standard  or  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  part  C. 

"(3)  The  terms  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Source'  and  OCS  source'  includes  any 
equipment,  activity,  or  facility  which  (Ai 
emits  or  has  the  potential  to  emit  any  air 
pollutant,  (Bl  is  regulated  or  authorized 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  and  (C)  is  located  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  or  in  or  on  waters  above  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Activities  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  exploration,  construc- 
tion, development,  processing,  and  transpor- 
tation. Emissions  from  any  vessel  servicing 
or  associated  with  an  OCS  source,  including 
emissions  while  at  the  OCS  source  or  en 
route  to  or  from  the  OCS  source  and  the  cor- 
responding onshore  area,  shall  be  considered 
emissions  from  that  OCS  source". 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  112.  Title  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

'INDIAN  TRIBES 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  the  Administra- 
tor- 

"(1)  is  authorized  to  treat  Indian  tribes  as 
States  under  this  Act, 

"(2)  may  delegate  to  such  tribes  primary 
responsibility  for  assuring  air  quality  and 
enforcement  of  air  pollution  control,  and 

"(3)  may  provide  such  tribes  grant  and 
contract  assistance  to  carry  out  functions 
provided  by  this  title. 

"(b)  EPA  Regulations.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  withm  eight- 
een months  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, promulgate  final  regulations  specify- 
ing those  provisions  of  this  Act  for  which  it 
is  appropriate  to  treat  Indian  tnbes  as 
States.  Such  treatment  shall  be  authorized 
only  if— 

"(A)  the  Indian  tribe  is  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  has  a  govern- 
ing body  carrying  out  substantial  govern- 
mental duties  and  powers: 


'  (Bl  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Indian  tnbe  are  within  the  area  of  the  tribal 
government's  jurisdiction:  and 

"(Ci  the  Indian  tribe  is  reasonably  expect- 
ed to  be  capable,  in  the  Administrators 
judgment,  of  carrying  out  the  functions  to 
be  exercised  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
terms  and  purposes  of  this  title  and  of  all 
applicable  regulations. 

"(2)  Indian  tribes  shall  not  be  treated  as 
States  for  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  105(c).  For  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  where  treatment  of  Indian  tnbes  as 
identical  to  States  is  inappropriate,  admin- 
istratively mfeasiblc  or  otherwise  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  include  in  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section,  other  means  for 
administering  such  provision  in  a  manner 
that  will  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  section 
and  such  other  provision.  Nothing  m  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  allow  Indian 
tribes  to  assume  or  maintain  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  air  quality  and  en- 
forcement of  air  pollution  control  in  a 
manner  less  protective  of  public  health  or 
welfare  than  such  responsibility  may  be  as 
sumed  or  maintained  by  a  State.  An  Indian 
tnbe  shall  not  be  required  to  exercise  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  complying 
with  the  proceeding  sentence.  ". 

"^ISCELLANEOI'S  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  113.  lai  Section  106  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  IS  amended  by  inserting— 

(11  after  "section  107  "  the  following:  "or  of 
implementing  section  186  (relating  to  con- 
trol of  interstate  ozone  air  pollution)": 

(2)  after    program  costs  of"  the  following: 
"any  commission  established  under  section 
186  (relating  to  control  of  interstate  ozone 
air  pollution)  or":  and 

(31  in  the  last  sentence  after  "such  agency  " 
in  each  place  it  appears  the  following:  "or 
such  commission". 

(bi(l)  Surface  Coal  Mine  Fugitive  Emis- 
sio.Ns.— Prior  to  any  use  of  the  Industrial 
Source  Complex  (ISC)  Model  using  AP-42 
Compilation  of  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Fac- 
tors to  determine  the  effect  on  air  quality  of 
fugitive  particulate  emissions  from  surface 
coal  mines,  for  purposes  of  new  source 
review  or  for  purposes  of  demonstrating 
compliance  with  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  particulate  matter  applica- 
ble to  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  or  less, 
under  section  110  or  parts  C  or  D  of  title  I  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
analyze  the  accuracy  of  such  model  and 
emission  factors  and  make  revisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  eliminate  any  significant 
over-prediction  of  air  quality  effect  of  fugi- 
tive particulate  emissions  from  such 
sources.  Such  revisions  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subpart. 

(2)  Until  such  time  as  the  Administrator 
develops  a  revised  model  for  surface  mine 
fugitive  emissions,  the  Slate  may  use  alter- 
native empirical  based  modeling  approaches 
pursuant  to  guidelines  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator 

ROLE  OF  SECONDARY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quest the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  role 
of  national  secondary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  in  protecting  welfare  and  the  en- 
vironment. TTie  report  shall: 

(II  include  information  on  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  and  the  environment  which 
are  caused  by  ambient  concentrations  of 
pollutants  listed  pursuant  to  section  108 
and  other  pollutants  which  may  be  listed: 

(2)  estimate  welfare  and  environmental 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  such  effects: 


'3i  examine  the  role  of  secondary  stand- 
ards and  the  state  implementation  planning 
process  m  preventing  such  effects: 

'4)  determine  ambient  concentrations  of 
each  such  pollutant  which  would  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment from  such  effects: 

(Si  estimate  the  costs  of  meeting  secondary 
standards  which  are  protective  of  welfare 
and  the  environment:  and 

(6 1  consider  other  means  consistent  with 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  may  be  more  effective  than  secondary 
standards  m  preventing  or  mitigating  such 
e.ffects. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  There  are 
authonzed-to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
arc  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  II-MOBILE  SOURCES 

EMISSIONS  STANDARDS  FOR  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Str.  201.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"igi  Model  Years  After  1992 —d)  Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  model  years  specified 
in  tables  1  and  2  below,  the  regulations 
under  subsection  'a'  applicable  to  emissions 
of  nonmethane  hydrocarbons  iNMHCi.  total 
hydrocarbons  'HC).  oxides  of  nitrogen 
(NO, I.  carbon  monoxide  (COi  and  particu- 
lates (PM>  from  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  engines  in  the  classes  speci.fied  in  the 
tables  shall  contain  standards  which  pro- 
vide that  emissions  may  not  exceed  the 
levels  specified  m  the  tables. 


"Table  la.— Emissions  Standards  for 
Gasoline-Fueled  Light  Duty  'Vehicles 


Pollutant 


Model  years 


Standards 


NMHC 1993  through       0.2S  gpm. 

2002. 
HC. 1933  through       0  31  gpm. 

2002. 
HC. ™ 2003  and  0.12S  gpnu 

after. 
NO, 1993  through       04  gpm. 

2002. 
NO, 2003  and  0  2  gpm 

after. 
CO 2003  and  1  7  gpm. 

after. 


"Table  lb.— Emissions  Standards  for 
Diesel-Fueled  Light  Duty  'Vehicles 


Pollutant 


Model  years 


Standards 


NMHC 1993  through       0  25  gpm. 

2002 
HC 1993  through       0.31  gpm. 

2002 
HC. 2003  and  0.125  gpm. 

after.. 
NO, 1991  through       1.0  gpm. 

2002 
NO, 2003  and  0  7  gpm 

after. 
CO 2003  and  1  7  gpm. 

after. 
PM 1993  and  O.Oi  gpm. 

after.. 
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Table    2.-  Emi^sios    Stasdards    fur 
Gasolise  a\d  DieselFieled  Trucks 

AMD  BiSE:i 


Vi/1K,\ 

or 

Potlut 

Model 

Standard  ' 

engine 

ant 

years 

type 

Trucks 

13.750 

lbs  or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

5.750 

(6s. 

loaded 

vehi 

cle 

weight 

.yMHC 

1995 

0.32  gpm. 

and 

• 

after. 

HC 

.   1995 
and 
after 

0.38  gpm. 

NO, 

1995 
and 

0.7  gpm. 

a.ner 

CO 

.   1995 
and 
after. 

4.4  gpm. 

Trucks 

15.750 

lbs 

loaded 

rc/!i 

cle 

weigtit 

or 

more 

but 

let* 

Own 

ssoo 

lbs 

GVW). 

MUHC... 

.    1995 
and 
after 

0.39  gpm. 

HC 

.   1995 
and 
after. 

0.4 S  gpm. 

NO, 

1995 
and 
a.fter. 

1.1  gpm. 

CO 

1995 
and 

5.0  gpm. 

«. 

after 

PM 

.    1995 
and 
after 

0.12  gpm. 

Heavy 

duty 

trucks. 

NO, 

.   1996 
and 
after 

4.0  gbh. 

PM 

.   1991-93.. 

025  gbh. 

PM 

..  1994 
and 
after 

0.1  gbh. 

Heavy 

PM 

.   1991 

0.1  gbh 

duly 

and 

buses. 

after 

'  standards  are  expressed  in  grams  per  mite  igpmJ 
or  grams  per  brake  horsepower  hour  igbhi. 

"(21  Effectiie  with  respect  to  model  years 
after  1992.  any  motor  vehicle  uith  a  loaded 
vehicle  ireight  of  three  thousand  severi  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  or  less,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  a  light  duty 
vehicle. ". 

CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  AT  COLD 
TEMPERATl'RES 

Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Cold  CO  Sta.'/dard.  —The  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  regulations  under  sub- 
section lai  applicable  to  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  light  duty  vehicles  and  light 
duty  trucks  when  operated  at  twentu  degrees 


Fahrenheit.  Such  regulations  shall  contain 
standards  which  provide  that,  with  respect 
to  model  years  1993  through  1999.  emissions 
0/  carbon  monoxide  in  the  case  of  light  duty 
vehicles  may  not  exceed  ten  grams  per  mile 
and.  in  the  case  of  tight  dutu  trucks,  thirteen 
grams  per  mile.  Such  regulation  shall  also 
contairi  standards  that  provide  that  with  re- 
spect to  model  year  2000  and  thereajter. 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  case  of 
light  duty  vehicles  may  not  exceed  three  and 
four-tenths  g -ams  per  mile,  and.  in  the  case 
of  light  duty  trucks,  four  and  four-tenths 
grams  per  mile. ". 

control  of  vehicle  refueling  emissions 
Sec.  203.  Section  202<ail6)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'<6)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  applicable  to  all  motor  vehicles 
requiring  that  such  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  vehicle-based  t  onboard!  systems  for 
control  of  evaporative  emissions  during  re- 
fueling. Such  regulations  shall  take  e.ffect. 
with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles,  begin- 
ning in  model  year  1993.  and.  with  respect 
to  other  vehicles,  at  the  earliest  date  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  IS  .feasible,  and  shall 
re^w.re  that  such  systems  provide  a  mini- 
mum evaporative  emission  capture  efficien- 
cy of  95  per  centum. ". 

EVAPOR-iTIVE  emissions 

Sec.  204.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  .following  new 
subsection: 

'■111  Evaporative  Emissions.— Within  eight- 
een months  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  subsection  'ai  applicable 
to  evaporative  emissions  of  hydrocarbons. 
including  emissions  during  vehicle  oper- 
ation, from  all  gasolinr-fueled  motor  vehi- 
cles. Such  regulations  shall  take  effect  begin- 
ning in  model  year  1994  and  .shall  require 
the  greatest  degree  of  emission  reduction 
achievable  by  means  expected  to  be  avail- 
able during  any  model  year  to  which  such 
regulations  apply. ". 

onboard  emission  diagnostic  systems 

Sec.  205.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"iji  Onboard  Emission  Diagnostic  Sys- 
tems.— 

"(1)  Within  eighteen  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  under  subsec- 
tion la)  requiring  manufacturers  to  install 
on  all  new  light  duty  vehicles  and  light  duty 
trucks  diagnostic  systems  capable  of— 

"(Ai  accurately  identifying  ernission-relat- 
ed  systems  deterioration  or  malfunction  in- 
cluding, at  a  minimum,  the  catalytic  con- 
verter and  oxygen  sensor,  which  could  cause 
or  result  in  failure  of  the  vehicles  to  comply 
ivith  emission  standards  established  under 
this  section. 

"IB)  alerting  the  vehicle's  owner  or  opera- 
tor to  the  likely  need  for  emission-related 
components  or  systerns  maintenance  or 
repair,  and 

"iC)  providing  access  to  stored  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  Administrator  may.  in  the  Administra- 
tor's discretion,  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  install  such  on- 
board diagnostic  systems  on  heavy-duty  ve- 
hicles and  engines. 

"12)  TTie  regulations  required  under  para- 
graph ID  with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles 
and  light  duty  trucks  shall  take  effect  no 
later  than  model  year  1994. 


"131  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
require  States  that  have  implementation 
plans  containing  motor  vehicle  inspection 
and  maintenance  programs  to  amend  their 
plans  within  two  years  of  promulgation  of 
such  regulations  to  provide  for  inspection  of 
onboard  diagnostic  systems  las  prescribed 
by  regulations  under  paragraph  il>  of  this 
subsection)  and  the  maintenance  or  repair 
of  malfunctions  or  system  deterioration 
identified  by  or  affecting  such  diagnostic 
system. ". 

E.YlSSIO.\S  OF  CAKBO,\  DIOXIDE  FROM  PASSENGER 
CARS 

Sec.  206.  Title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  216  as 
section  219  and  inserting  the  following  new 
section  after  section  215: 

"EMISSIONS  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  FROM  VEHICLES 

"Sec.  216.  'ai  Promilgativs  of  Rf.gvla- 
tions.  - 

"111  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  standards  applica- 
ble to  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  light 
duty  vehicles.  Such  standards  shall  require 
thai  .for  each  model  year  1996  to  1999.  the 
production  weighted  .fleet  average  of  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  from  light  duty  vehicles 
manufactured  by  any  manufacturer  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixtv-six  grams 
per  mile,  and  .for  model  year  2000  and  each 
model  year  thereafter,  such  average  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty  grains  per 
mile. 

"12)  Test  procedures  to  determine  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  shall  be  those  used 
to  determine  compliance  with  corporate  av- 
erage fuel  economy  requirements  .for  model 
year  1988.  or  procedures  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  yield  comparable  results. 

"lb)  Civil  Penalties.— 

"ID  If.  based  on  the  number  of  vehicles 
manufactured  in  a  given  model  year,  the  av- 
erage of  carbon  dioxide  emissions  required 
to  be  achieved  by  a  manufacturer  under  sub- 
section la)  is  exceeded,  the  manufacturer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to 
the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying  S6  by 
the  number  of  grams  per  mile  by  which  the  >1 
average  carbon  dioxide  emissions  from  the 
vehicles  to  which  such  standard  applies  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  carbon  dioxide  stand- 
ard, multiplied  by  the  number  of  vehicles  to 
which  such  standard  applies. 

"12)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
regulations  allowing  a  manufacturer  that 
reduces  carbon  dioxide  emissions  below  the 
level  required  by  subsection  la)  m  one  model 
year  to  receive  credits  equal  to  the  number 
of  grams  by  which  the  applicable  emission 
standard  exceeds  the  average  emissions  of 
vehicles  manufactured  in  such  model  year, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  vehicles  manu- 
factured in  such  model  year.  Such  credits 
shall  be  available  with  respect  to  no  more 
than  two  model  years  before  or  after  the 
model  year  in  which  such  manufacturer 
achieves  the  emission  average  below  the  ap- 
plicable standard.  ". 

LOW  polluting  vehicles 

Sec.  207.  la)  Definition  of  Low-Pollcting 
Fuel.— Section  219  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  las 
redesignated  by  section  206)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"171  The  term  'low  polluting  fuel'  means 
methanol,  ethanol.  propane,  or  natural  gas. 
or  any  comparably  low-polluting  fuel.  In  de- 
termining whether  a  fuel  is  comparably  low- 
polluting,  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
both  the  level  of  emissions  of  air  pollutants 
from  vehicles  using  the  fuel  and  the  contri- 
bution of  such  emissions  to  ambient  levels 
of  air  pollutants.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
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section,  the  term  'methanol'  includes  any 
fuel  which  contains  at  least  85  per  centum 
methanol  unless  the  Administrator  increases 
such  percentage  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
protect  public  health  and  welfare.  ". 

lb)  Standards  and  Related  Require- 
ments.—Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"Ik)  Low-Polluting  Vehicles.— 

"ID  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  speci.fic  standards 
under  subsection  (a)  for  motor  vehicles 
which  bum  low-polluting  fuel.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  apply  to  the  emission  of  carbon 
monoxide,  formaldehyde.  hydrocarbons, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  such 
other  air  pollutants  as  the  Administrator 
may  identify  as  a  potential  threat  to  public 
health  or  welfare.  The  Administrator  may  es- 
tablish different  standards  for  vehicles  pow- 
ered by  each  of  such  fuels.  Such  standards 
shall  take  effect  in  the  second  model  year 
commencing  after  the  model  year  in  which 
the  standards  are  promulgated. 

"12/  Any  standard  referred  to  m  para- 
graph ID  shall  require  that  each  vehicle 
which  bums  a  low-polluting  fuel  use  the  best 
available  technology  for  the  control  of  each 
air  pollutant  referred  to  m  paragraph  iV. 
taking  costs  into  account.  Such  standard 
shall  not  permit  emissions  of  any  such  air 
pollutant,  including  evaporative  emissions, 
to  exceed  the  standard  applicable  to  emis- 
sions of  such  air  pollutant  .from  comparable 
gasoline  powered  vehicles  under  subsection 
la)  and  shall  require  that  such  emissions 
contribute  less  to  ozone  formation. 

"13)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Administrator  from 
certifying  lunder  section  206)  any  motor  ve- 
hicle having  a  multiple  fuel  capability  or  ca- 
pable of  burning  a  mixture  of  .fuels  if  the  ve- 
hicle meets  the  standards  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  such  fuel  which  it  is  capable  of 
burning.  ". 

LIGHT  duty  vehicle  USEFUL  LIFE 

Sec.  208.  Section  202id)iD  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IDIA)  in  the  case  of  light  duty  vehicles 
and  light  duty  vehicle  engines  manufac- 
tured during  or  before  the  1994  model  year, 
be  a  period  of  use  of  .five  years  or  of  .fifty 
thousand  miles  lor  the  equivalent),  whichev- 
er .first  occurs: 

"IB)  in  the  case  of  light  duty  vehicles  and 
light  duty  engines  manufactured  m  the 
model  year  1995  and  thereafter,  be  a  period 
of  use  of  ten  years  or  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  lor  the  equivalent),  whichever  first 
occurs:". 

warranties 

Sec.  209.  Section  207  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

la)  strike  out  "useful  life  las  determined 
under  section  202fd)i"  in  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  lb)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "warranty  period  las  determined 
under  subsection  li))": 

lb)  strike  so  much  of  section  207ib)  as  fol- 
lows the  third  sentence  thereof: 

ic)  add  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"li)  Warranty  Period.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  ia)iD  and 
subsection  lb),  the  warranty  period,  in  the 
case  of  light  duty  vehicles  and  light  duty  ve- 
hicle engines  manufactured  during  or  before 
the  1994  model  year  shall  be  the  useful  life 
las  determined  under  section  202id)).  For 
the  purposes  of  such  subsections,  the  war- 
ranty period,  in  the  case  of  such  vehicles 
and    engines    manufactured    during    model 


year  1995  and  thereajter.  shall  be  the  first 
two  years  or  twenty-.four  thousand  miles  of 
use  I  whichever  first  occurs),  except  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  i2i. 

"I2i  In  the  case  of  a  specified  major  emis 
sion  control  component,  the  warranty 
period  for  purposes  of  subsection  ia)il)  and 
subsection  ibi  shall  be  eight  years  or  eighty 
thousand  miles  of  use  iwhichever  first 
occurs/.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
speci.ficd  major  emission  control  compo- 
nent' means  only  a  catalytic  converter  or 
electronic  emissions  control  unit,  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  designate  any 
other  pollution  control  device  or  component 
as  a  speci.fied  major  emission  control  com- 
ponent if— 

"I A)  the  device  or  component  lexcept  m 
the  case  of  onboard  emission  control  diag- 
nostic equipment  required  by  section  216) 
was  not  in  general  use  on  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  prior  to  the  model  year 
1990:  and 

"IB)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  retail  cost  lexclusive  of  installation 
costs)  of  such  device  or  component  exceeds 
$200  im  1989  dollars,  adjusted  .for  in.flation 
or  de.flation  as  calculated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time  of  such  determination). 

Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  parts  other  than  those  specified 
by  the  Administrator  as  major  emission  con- 
trol components  shall  be  construed  to  be 
warranted  under  this  Act  for  eight  years  or 
eighty  thousand  miles. 

"13)  Subparagraph  lA)  of  subsection  ibii2' 
shall  apply  only  where  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  determination  that  the  instruc- 
tions concerned  con.form  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  ic)i3).  ":  and 

Id)  amend  subsection  ia)iD  by  adding  the 
.following  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the  case  of 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  in  the 
model  year  1995  and  thereafter  such  warran- 
ty shall  require  that  the  vehicle  or  engine  is 
free  .from  any  such  defects  for  the  period  of 
two  years  or  twenty-four  thousand  miles  of 
use  Iwhichever  first  occurs),  except  that  for 
a  specified  major  emission  control  compo- 
nent las  defined  in  subsection  li))  such  war- 
ranty shall  require  that  such  component  is 
.free  .from  any  such  defects  for  the  period  of 
eight  years  or  eighty  thousand  miles  of  use 
Iwhichever  first  occurs). ". 

NON-ROAD  ENGINES 

Sec.  210.  lai  Definitions.— Section  219  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  las  redesignated  by  section 
206  of  this  Act)  IS  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"IS)  The  term  non-road  engine'  means  an 
internal  combustion  engine  (including  the 
fuel  system)  that  is  not  used  in  a  motor  vehi- 
cle or  in  a  vehicle  used  solely  for  competi- 
tion m  vehicle  racing  or  which  is  not  subject 
to  standards  promulgated  under  section  111 
ipertaining  to  new  stationary  sources)  or 
section  202  ipertaining  to  motor  vehicles)  or 
to  regulation  under  part  B  of  this  title  iper- 
taining to  aircraft  emissions). 

"19)  The  term  non-road  vehicle'  means  a 
vehicle  that  is  powered  by  a  non-road  engine 
and  that  is  not  a  motor  vehicle.  ". 

lb)  Subsection  iD  of  section  219  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  las  redesignated  by  section 
206)  IS  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines" every  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in 
its  place  "new  motor  vehicles,  new  motor  ve- 
hicle engines,  new  non-road  vehicles  or  new 
non-road  engines  ". 

ic)  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  217  as  .follows: 


"EMISSION  STANDARDS  FOR  NON-ROAD  ENGINES 
AND  VEHICLES 

"Sec.  217.  la)  List  of  CATEOORIES.-Not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ajter  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  land  from  time  to 
time  revise/  a  list  of  all  categories  of  non- 
road  engines  and  non-road  vehicles  together 
with  estimates  of  the  contribution  of  each 
category  to  ambient  ozone  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  in  nonattainment  areas  and  to 
oxides  of  nitrogen  and  total  particulate 
levels, 

"lb/  Emi.ssion  Standards —\ilienever  the 
Administrator  determines  that  emissions 
from  categories  of  non-road  engines  or  vehi- 
cles contribute  significantly  to  concentra- 
tions of  ozone,  carbon  monoxide  or  to  oxides 
of  nitrogen  or  particulate  levels  or  otherwise 
contribute  to  air  pollution  that  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  endanger  public 
health  or  welfare,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  applicable  to  emis- 
sions .from  new  vehicles  or  engines  m  such 
categories.  Such  standards  shall  achieve  the 
greatest  degree  of  emission  reduction 
achievable  through  the  application  of  tech- 
nology which  the  Administrator  determines 
will  be  available  for  the  engines  or  vehicles 
to  which  such  standards  apply,  giving  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  cost  of  apply- 
ing such  technology  withm  the  period  of 
time  available  to  manujacturers  and  to 
noise,  energy,  and  sa.fety  factors  associated 
with  the  application  of  such  technology.  In 
determining  what  degree  of  reduction  will 
be  available,  the  Administrator  shall  first 
consider  standards  equivalent  in  stringency 
to  standards  .for  comparable  motor  vehicles 
or  engines  nf  any/  regulated  under  section 
202.  taking  into  account  the  technological 
feasibility,  costs,  safety,  noise  and  energy 
.factors  associated  with  achieving  standards 
of  such  stringency. 

"lo  Enforcement —The  standards  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions of  title  II  as  are  applicable  m  the 
case  of  standards  under  section  202,  and 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
standards  under  section  202.  with  such 
modifications  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate.  ". 

prohibition  on  PRODIK-TION  OF  ENGINES 
REQUIRING  LEADED  GASOLINE 

Sec.  211.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  218  as  .follows: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  ENGINES 
REQIIRING  LEADED  GASOLINE 

"Sec  218.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  applicable  to  motor  ve- 
hicle engines  and  non-road  engines  manu- 
factured a.fter  model  year  1992  that  prohibit 
the  manujacture.  sale,  or  introduction  into 
commerce  of  any  engine  that  requires  leaded 
gasoline.  ". 

MOTOR   VEHICLE  TE.STING  /4.VD  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  212.  lai  Idle  Te.<:t— Section  206ia)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
.following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"14)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  regulations  adding  an 
idle  test  and  idle  test  mode  to  the  Federal 
test  procedure  for  light  duty  vehicles.  Such 
modified  test  procedure  shall  be  used  .for  the 
certification  of  light  duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines manufactured  during  or  a.fter  model 
year  1992.". 

lb/  Production  Line  Testing —Section 
206ib/  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  .following  at  the  end  thereof: 
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•vj/  The  Administrator  shall  revise  the 
regulations  under  this  section  regarding  se- 
lective enforcement  auditing  of  new  light 
duty  vehicles  'as  set  forth  in  section  86.610 
0/  subpart  G  of  part  86  of  title  40  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations'  such  that  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  failing  vehicles  that,  for 
purposes  of  sampling  inspection,  can  be 
considered  satis/actonj  as  a  process  average 
for  purposes  of  such  selective  enforcement 
audits  shall  be  10  per  centum.  Such  revised 
regulations  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  after  the 
model  year  1991.". 

'CI  Revisios  of  Certain  Test  Proce- 
DVRE.'i. -Section  206  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■(h>  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  at  least  every 
four  years  thereafter  the  Administrator 
shall  review  and  revise  as  necessary  the  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  'a'  and  'bi  of  this 
section  regarding  the  testing  of  motor  vehi- 
cles and  motor  vehicle  engines  to  insure  that 
vehicles  are  tested  under  circumstatices 
which  reflect  the  actual  current  driving  con- 
ditions under  which  motor  vehicles  are  used, 
including  conditions  relating  to  fuel,  tem- 
perature, acceleration  and  altitude.  Such  re- 
vised test  procedures  shall  include  testing  of 
evaporative  emissions  'including  running 
losses'  as  well  as  tailpipe  emissions  and 
shall  provide  for  the  testing  of  trucks  with  a 
gross  vehicle  weight  rating  of  su  thousand 
pounds  or  more  in  a  loaded  mode  approxi- 
mating such  rating.  ". 

(dJ  AvERACisc,  Prohibited.— Section  202  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"III  Averaging  PROHiBiTEU.—Each  emis- 
sion standard  under  this  section  shall  apply 
to.  and  be  met  by.  each  and  every  vehicle  or 
engine  sold,  offered  for  sale,  introduced  into 
commerce,  or  imported,  and  may  not  be  met 
or  complied  with  by  the  aierage  of  the  per- 
formance of  various  vehicles,  engines, 
engine  .families,  or  models  manufactured  by 
the  same  manufacturer.  ". 

IN-VSE  COMPLIANCE— RECALL 

Sec.  213.  lai  Use  of  Information  From 
State  Prograius.- Section  207ici  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"'41  In  making  determinations  of  noncon- 
formity ^nder  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  account  information 
collected  under  any  State  vehicle  emission 
control  inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram. Any  State  in  which  such  a  program  is 
operating  may  petition  the  Administrator  to 
make  a  determination  of  nonconformity 
under  paragraph  '1'  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation collected  in  such  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  act  upon  such  petition 
within  sixty  days  of  receipt  of  such  peti- 
tion. ". 

'6/  Recall  Testing  at  Manvfactvrer's  Ex- 
PENSE.—Section  207(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(S)  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in-use  vehicles  or  engines  may  not 
conform  to  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202.  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
manufacturer  of  such  vehicles  or  engines  to 
pay  the  costs  that  the  Administrator  incurs 
m  procuring  and  testing  such  vehicles  or  en- 
gines. Such  reason  to  believe  shall  be  based 
on  data  or  information  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, including  but  not  limited  to. 
field  surveys.  State  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance programs  and  consumer  com- 
plaints. ". 


fuel  volatility 

Sec.  214.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  .lollowing  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

'h'  Evaporative  Emission.s  From  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuels.  — 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  reduce  evaporative  emissions 
from  motor  vehicle  fuels. 

"<2i  Regulations  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  a  standard  for  gasoline  volatil- 
ity. 77if  standard  shall  apply  to  all  gasoline 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  or  introduced  into 
commerce  for  use  m  motor  vehicles  during 
the  high  03one  periods  of  each  year.  Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  gasoline  sold  m  the 
second  high  osone  period  which  commences 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
standard  shall  require  that  such  gasoline 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  or  introduced  into 
commerce  for  use  in  motor  vehicles  in  class 
C  areas  las  defined  by  the  American  Society 
of  Testing  Materials  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection'  shall  not  exceed  a 
Reid  vapor  pressure  of  nine  pounds  per 
square  inch  unless  the  Administrator  estab- 
lishes a  lower  nuniber  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  achievable  and  appro- 
priate for  purposes  of  protecti^ig  public 
health  and  welfare.  The  regulations  shall  re- 
quire a  proportional  reduction  m  areas 
other  than  such  class  C  areas. 

"<3)  For  purposes  of  regulations  referred  to 
m  paragraph  '2/.  the  high  03one  period  shall 
be  the  period  between  May  16  and  September 
15  each  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator establishes  for  any  region  to 
cover  periods  of  potential  ozone  air  pollu- 
tion in  excess  of  the  standard  for  ozone  for 
the  region. 

"(4/  For  fuel  blends  containing  gasoline 
and  10  per  centum  denatured  anhydrous 
ethanol.  the  Reid  vapor  pressure  limitation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  one 
pound  per  square  inch  greater  than  the  ap- 
plicable Reid  vapor  pressure  limitations  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  '2i:  Provided, 
however.  That  a  refiner,  distributor,  blender, 
marketer,  reseller,  earner,  retailer,  or  whole- 
sale purchaser  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  if  it  can  demonstrate  'by  show- 
ing receipt  of  a  certification  or  other  evi- 
dence acceptable  to  the  Administrator/  that 
<AI  the  gasoline  portion  of  the  blend  com- 
plies with  the  Reid  vapor  pressure  limita- 
tions prornulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and  iB'  the  ethanol  portion  of  the 
blend  does  not  exceed  its  waiver  condition 
under  subsection  if)(4). ". 

desvlfvriza  tion 

Sec.  215.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  to  the  end  thereof: 

"(il  Dfsvlfi:rization  of  Diesel  Fuel.— 

"til  Effective  October  1.  1993.  no  person 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  dis- 
pense, transport  or  introduce  into  commerce 
motor  vehicle  diesel  fuel  which  contains  a 
concentration  of  sulfur  in  excess  of  0.05  per 
centurn  'by  weight'  or  which  fails  to  meet  a 
cetane  index  minimum  of  40. 

"(21  No  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement and  enforce  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  '!'.  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire manufacturers  and  importers  of  diesel 
fuel  not  intended  for  use  in  motor  vehicles 
to  dye  such  fuel  in  order  to  segregate  it  from 
motor  vehicle  diesel  fuel. 

"(31  The  sulfur  content  of  fuel  required  to 
be  used  in  the  certification  of  1991  through 


1993  model  year  heavy-duty  diesel  vehicles 
and  engines  shall  not  exceed  0.05  per  centum 
(by  weighti.  The  sulfur  content  and  cetane 
index  minimum  of  fuel  required  to  be  used 
m  certification  of  1994  and  later  model  year 
heavy-duty  diesel  vehicles  and  engines  shall 
comply  with  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2l.". 

LEAD  PHASEDOWN 

Sec.  216.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(II  Prohibition  on  Leaded  Gasoline  for 
Highway  Use. —Effective  January  1.  1991.  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  or  introduce  into  commerce,  for  use 
as  fuel  m  any  motor  vehicle  (as  defined  in 
section  219(211  any  gasoline  which  contains 
lead  or  lead  additives.  The  Administrator 
may  extend  the  January  1.  1991.  deadline  for 
up  to  two  years,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  unavailability  of  gasoline  con- 
taining lead  or  lead  additives  for  such  vehi- 
cles Will  reduce  the  availability  of  such  gaso- 
line for  farm  vehicles  and  that  alternatives 
to  gasoline  containing  lead  or  lead  additives 
arc  unavailable  for  use  m  gasoline  powered 
farm  vehicles.  ". 

FUEL  (ilALITY 

Sec.  217.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  to  the  end  thereof: 

"(ki  Fvel  Quality.— 

"(V  Not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Administrator  shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  promulgate  regu- 
lations establishing  specifications  for  fuel 
quality  which  will  minimize,  to  the  extent 
economically  and  technically  achievable, 
emissions  (including  evaporative  emissions/ 
of  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  particulate  matter  and  hazardous 
air  pollutants  over  the  useful  life  of  vehicles 
and  engines  certified  for  manufacture  under 
this  title.  Such  regulations  may  prohibit  the 
presence  of  fuel  impurities  and  other  sub- 
stances or  mandate  the  use  of  specific  addi- 
tives to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  be  effective  for 
fuels  sold  on  and  after  January  1,  1994.  In 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  does  not 
promulgate  the  regulations  required  by  this 
paragraph,  effective  January  1,  1994,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  intro- 
duce into  commerce  any  fuel  for  use  in  a 
gasoline-powered  vehicle  unless  such  fuel 
contains  additives  effective  in  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  deposits  in  fuel-injected 
engines. 

"(21  In  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  at- 
tainment of  ambient  air  quality  standards, 
the  Administrator  may  promulgate  regula- 
tions applicable  to  fuel  refiners,  distribu- 
tors, marketers,  or  consumers  establishing 
specifications  for  fuels  (including  regula- 
tions requiring  the  availability  or  sale  of 
fuels  meeting  the  specifications  in  a  nonat- 
tainment  area  or  areasi  to  reduce  emissions 
of  pollutants  subject  to  a  standard  under 
this  title  or  hazardous  air  pollutants  from 
motor  vehicles.  In  establishing  such  specifi- 
cations and  availability  requirements  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  other  environ- 
mental effects  which  would  result  from  pro- 
duction and  use  of  fuels  meeting  the  specifi- 
cations. The  Administrator  shall  require  as 
part  of  any  specification  under  this  para- 
graph that  there  be  no  increase  in  emissions 
of  any  other  pollutant  subject  to  a  standard 
under  this  title  or  any  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ant by  vehicles  using  the  specified  fuel.  Reg- 
ulations    under    this    paragraph    shall    be 


stated  as  performance  standards  and  may  be 
satisfied  by  any  fuel  which,  as  certified  to 
the  Administrator  by  the  refiner  or  distribu- 
tor, achieves  comparable  emissions  reduc- 
tions and  otherwise  satisfies  the  speci.fica- 
tion. ". 

oxygenated  fveus 

Sec.  218.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(1/(1/  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2/  and  effective  October  1.  1991.  no  person 
shall,  during  the  period  from  October  1  to 
March  31  each  year.  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in- 
troduce into  commerce  in  any  area  classi- 
fied as  nonat  tainment  for  carbon  monoxide 
any  gasoline  fuel  for  use  in  a  motor  vehicle 
unless  the  oxygen  content  of  such  fuel  shall 
be  3.1  per  centum  or  greater 

"(2/  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  guide- 
lines allowing  the  exchange  of  marketable 
oxygen  credits  between  sellers  of  fuels  with 
an  oxygen  content  higher  than  that  required 
by  paragraph  (II  and  other  sellers  of  fuels  to 
offset  the  sale  or  use  of  fuels  with  a  lower 
content  than  required:  Provided.  That  such 
exchanges  shall  not  be  permitted  between 
sellers  located  in  dif.ferent  nonattainment 
areas  and  that  the  average  oxygen  content 
of  fuels  sold  in  any  area  that  is  nonattain- 
ment for  carbon  monoxide  be  3.1  per  centum 
or  greater. 

"(31  The  Administrator  may  waive,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  in  any  area  upon  a  demonstra- 
tion by  the  State  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  the  use  of  oxygenated 
fuels  would  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  at- 
tainment by  such  area  of  a  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  (or  a 
State  or  local  ambient  air  quality  standardi 
for  any  air  pollutant  other  than  carbon 
monoxide. 

"(41  Any  person  selling  oxygenated  fuel  at 
retail  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
quired under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  to  label  the  fuel  dispensing 
system  with  a  notice  that  the  fuel  is  oxygen- 
ated and  will  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles.  ". 

MISFUELING 

Sec.  219.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (gi  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Ig/d/  No  person  shall  introduce,  or  cause 
or  allow  the  introduction  of,  leaded  gasoline 
into  any  motor  vehicle  which  is  labeled  un- 
leaded gasoline  only, '  which  is  equipped 
with  a  gasoline  tank  filler  inlet  designed  for 
the  introduction  of  unleaded  gasoline, 
which  is  a  1990  or  later  model  year  motor 
vehicle,  or  which  such  person  knows  or 
should  know  is  a  vehicle  designed  solely  for 
the  use  of  unleaded  gasoline. 

"(2/  Beginning  October  1,  1993,  no  person 
shall  introduce  or  cause  or  allow  the  intro- 
duction into  any  motor  vehicle  of  diesel  fuel 
which  such  person  knows  or  should  know 
contains  a  concentration  of  sulfur  in  excess 
of  0.05  per  centum  (by  weight/  or  which  fails 
to  meet  a  cetane  index  minimum  of  40.  ". 

URBAN  BUSES 

Sec.  220.  (a/  Section  219  (as  redesignated 
by  section  206/  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(101  the  term  'urban  bus'  has  the  meaning 
provided  under  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator promulgated  under  section  202(ai.  ". 

(bl  Section  212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"URBAN  BUSES 

"Sec.  212.  Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989.  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
use  of  low  polluting  fuels  in  new  urban 
buses  operated  primarily  in  a  metropolitan 
statistical  area  or  consolidated  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  'as  defined  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget'  with  a  1980  population  of  one  mil- 
lion persons  or  more.  The  regulations  shall 
provide  that  all  new  urban  buses  beginning 
with  the  model  year  1994  purchased  or 
placed  into  scnice  by  owners  or  operators  of 
urban  buses  m  such  areas  must  be  capable 
of  operating,  and  must  be  exclusii^ely  oper- 
ated, on  low  polluting  fuels.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  a  schedule  phasing  in 
the  applicability  of  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  this  paragraph  over  the  1991 
through  1994  model  years  as  follows:  10  per 
centum  of  new  urban  buses  purchased  or 
placed  into  senice  in  model  year  1991:  25 
per  centum  of  new  urban  buses  purchased  or 
placed  into  service  m  model  year  1992:  60 
per  centum  of  new  urban  buses  purchased  or 
placed  into  senice  in  model  year  1993:  and 
100  per  centum  of  new  urban  buses  pur- 
chased or  placed  into  sen-ice  in  1994  and 
later  model  years.  Emissions  of  particulate 
matter  from  buses  purchased  or  placed  into 
sennce  as  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  0.10  grams  per  brake  horsepower- 
hour.  ". 

ENFORCEIUE.NT 

Sec.  221.  (ai  Testing. -Section  203(ai(2/  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  or  to  refuse  to  pay  for  procure- 
ment or  testing  under  section  207(c/ ". 

(bl  Tampering  With  Vehicle  Emission  Con- 
trols.—di  Section  203(a/(3/  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3I(A>  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
installed  on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  pnor  to  its  sale  and  de- 
livery to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  or  for  any 
person  knowingly  to  remove  or  render  inop- 
erative any  such  device  or  element  of  design 
after  such  sale  and  deliverTi  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser:  or 

"(Bl  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or  sell, 
or  offer  to  sell,  any  part  or  component  in- 
tended for  use  with,  or  as  part  of,  any  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine,  where  a 
principal  effect  of  such  part  or  component  is 
to  bypass,  defeat,  or  render  inoperative  any 
device  or  element  of  design  installed  on  or 
in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
in  compliance  with  regulations  under  this 
title,  and  where  such  person  knows  or 
should  know  that  such  part  or  component  is 
being  offered  .for  sale  for  such  use  or  put  to 
such  use:  or". 

(21  At  the  end  of  section  2031a)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  insert  the  following:  "No 
action  with  respect  to  any  device  or  element 
of  design  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3IIA' 
shall  be  treated  as  a  prohibited  act  under 
that  paragraph  until  the  vehicle  or  engine 
on  which  such  device  or  element  of  design 
had  been  installed  (ii  has  been  subsequently 
released  from  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
person  performing  such  action,  if  such 
person  is  a  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  repainng.  sen-ic- 
ing, selling,  leasing  or  trading  motor  vehi- 
cles or  motor  vehicle  engines  (or  an  employ- 
ee or  agent  of  such  a  person',  or  (iil  has  been 
subsequently  operated  on  a  street  or  high- 
way, if  the  person  performing  such  action  is 


a  person  who  operates  a  .fleet  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  any  person  other  than  a  person  listed 
in  (il,  ". 

Id  Civil  and  Administrative  Penalties.- 
Section  205  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  .follows: 

"Sec.  205.  (a'  Civil  Penalties.— Any  person 
who  i-iolates  paragraph  (1),  (2i.  or  i4i  of  sec- 
tion 203(ai  or  any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
who  violates  paragraph  (3i(Ai  of  section 
203(ai  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  Any  other 
person  who  violates  paragraph  (3l(Ai  or  any 
person  who  violates  paragraph  (3l(Bl  of 
such  section  203fai  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500.  Any  such 
violation  with  respect  to  paragraph  (11. 
(3/(A/.  or  (41  of  section  203(ai  of  this  title 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense  with  re- 
spect to  each  motor  i-ehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine.  Any  such  violation  with  respect  to 
paragraph  'SkBI  of  such  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  o.f.fense  with  respect  to 
each  part  or  component.  Any  such  violation 
with  respect  to  paragraph  (2'  of  such  section 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense  with  re- 
spect to  each  day  of  violation. 

"'bl  Civil  Actions.  — The  Administrator 
may  commence  a  civil  action  to  assess  and 
recover  any  civil  penalty  prescribed  m  sub- 
section (a I  of  this  section,  subsection  (di  of 
section  211  (pertaining  to  .fuels  and  fuel  ad- 
ditivesi.  subsection  (bi  of  section  216  (per- 
taining to  emissions  of  carbon  dioiidei.  or 
subsection  (ci  of  section  217  (pertaining  to 
nonroad  engines  and  vehicles/.  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  m  the 
distnct  court  of  the  United  States  .for  the 
distnct  in  which  the  violation  's  alleged  to 
have  occurred  or  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
and  such  court  shall  have  junsdiction  to 
assess  such  civil  penalty.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty  to  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall  consid- 
er the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  or  savings  (if  any  resulting 
from  the  violation,  the  size  of  the  violator's 
business,  the  violator's  history  of  compli- 
ance with  this  title,  any  good  .faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  applicable  requirements, 
the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on  the 
violator,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require.  In  any  such  action,  subpoenas 
.for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
distnct  court  m  any  distnct  may  run  into 
any  other  distnct. 

""(cKl'  The  Administrator  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  prescnbed  in  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section,  subsection  'd'  of  section  211 
(pertaining  to  .fuels  or  .fuel  additives/,  sub- 
section (b/  of  section  216  (pertaining  to 
em.issions  of  carbon  dioxide'  or  subsection 
(c  of  section  217  'pertaining  to  nonroad  en- 
gines and  vehicles',  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000.  Assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  by  an  order 
made  on  the  record  a.fter  opportunity  for  a 
heanng  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Administra- 
tor may  issue  rules  .for  discovery  procedures 
.for  heanngs  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2'  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
civil  penalty  assessed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation,  the  economic  benefit 
(if  any  I  resulting  .from  the  violation,  the  size 
of  the  violator's  business,  the  violator's  his- 
tory of  compliance  with  this  title,  any  good- 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  applicable 
requirements,   the  economic  impact  on   the 
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iiolalor.  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

■'iSi'Ai  Action  bv  the  Administrator  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  a./Ject  or  limit  the 
Administrator  s  authority  lo  enforce  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  eicept  that  any  viola- 
tion—'v  with  respect  to  uhich  the  Adminis- 
trator has  commenced  and  is  diligently 
prosecuting  an  action  under  this  subsection, 
or  'III  .tor  which  the  Administrator  has 
issued  a  'inal  order  not  subject  to  further  ju- 
dicial review  and  the  violator  has  paid  a 
penalty  assessment  under  this  subsection, 
shall  not  be  the  subject  of  civil  penalty 
action  under  subsection  ibi. 

■(Bi  No  action  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  shall  a.ffect  any  per- 
son's obligation  to  comply  with  any  section 
of  this  Act. 

'41  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  become  final  thirty  days  after  its  issu- 
ance unless  a  petition  for  judicial  revieic  is 
filed  under  paragraph  '5'. 

'>5>  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty IS  assessed  m  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section may  obtain  review  of  such  asse.'is- 
ment  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  or  for 
any  other  circuit  m  which  such  person  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  withm  the  thirty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  civil  penal- 
ty order  IS  issued  and  by  simultatieously 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  the  Adrnm- 
istrator  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  .file  in  such  court 
a  certified  copy  of  the  record  on  which  the 
order  was  issued.  Such  court  shall  not  set 
aside  or  remand  such  order  unless  there  is 
not  substantial  evidence  in  the  record,  taken 
as  a  whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a  viola- 
tion or  unless  the  Administrator's  assess- 
ment of  the  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of 
discreti07i.  and  such  court  shall  not  impose 
additional  civil  penalties  for  the  same  mola- 
tion  unless  the  Administrator's  assessment 
of  the  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. 

"I6j  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penally  imposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  provided  in  this  subsection  — 

'<Al  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  final,  or 

"'Bi  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  '5i  has  entered  a  final 
judgment  m  favor  of  the  Administrator. 
the  Administrator  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed  'plus  interest  at  rates  established 
pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  6621(aii2i  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  the  date  of  the 
final  judgment,  as  the  case  may  bet.  In  such 
an  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appro 
pnateness  of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  sub 
ject  to  review.  Any  person  who  fails  to  pay 
on  a  timely  basis  the  amount  of  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  as  described  ui  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  re 
quired  to  pay.  in  addition  to  such  amount 
and  interest,  attorneys  fees  and  costs  for  col- 
lection proceedings,  and  a  quarterly  non- 
payment penalty  for  each  quarter  during 
which  such  failure  to  pay  persists.  Such 
nonpayment  penalty  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  person's  penalties  and  non- 
payment penalties  which  are  unpaid  as  of 
the  beginning  of  such  quarter. 

■77/  77ie  Administrator  may  issue  subpoe- 
nas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  or  documents  in  connection 
with  hearings  under  this  subsection.  In  case 


of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
issued  under  this  paragraph  and  served 
upon  any  person,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States 
and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  tes'imony  before 
the  Administrator,  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  Administrator,  or 
both.  Any  failure  lo  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  ". 

ic>  Enforcement  or  Section  211.— Section 
211idi  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(dull  Any  person  who  violates  subjection 
(a).  Ifi.  (g).  ij>.  or  <lJ  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  ici.  'hi.  ni.  or  (k> 
or  who  fails  to  furnish  any  information  or 
conduct  any  tests  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  subsection  ibi  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  violation.  Any 
violation  with  respect  to  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  ici  of  this  section 
which  establishes  a  regulatory  standard 
based  upon  a  multiday  averaging  period 
shall  constitute  a  separate  day  of  violation 
for  each  and  every  day  in  the  averaging 
period.  Such  civil  penalties  shall  be  assessed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions ibi  and  (ci  of  section  205. 

"(2 1  Injunctive  Authority.  — The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  restrain  iiolatioris  of  subsections 
tai.  If),  <g).  or  ij>  and  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  ic>.  'hJ.  ill.  or  iki. 
to  award  other  appropriate  relief,  and  to 
compel  the  furnishing  of  information  and 
the  conduct  of  tests  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  subsection  'bi.  Actions  to  re- 
strain such  violations  and  compel  such  ac- 
tions shall  be  brought  by  and  m  the  name  of 
the  United  States.". 

COORD/NATION  OF  FEDERAL   TR.^NSPORTATION 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES 

Sec.  222.  <al  Findings. -The  Congress  finds 
that- 
Ill  it  is  Federal  policy,  as  reflected  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  to  require  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  alternative  fuels  by  public 
transportation  vehicles  to  further  improie 
air  quality: 

121  the  installation  and  use  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  alternative  fuels  by  public 
transportation  vehicles  will  require  substan- 
tial capital  investment,  and  could  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  costs  of  operating  such 
vehicles: 

l3l  under  existing  Federal  transportation 
policy.  Federal  funding  for  maintenance, 
improvement,  and  expansion  of  public 
transportation  systems  is  very  limited: 

14 1  it  IS  in  the  public  interest  that  such 
new  technologies  and  alternative  fuels  be 
brought  into  use  in  the  appropriate  time- 
frame, and  that  public  transportation  sys- 
tems become  more  available  and  efficient: 
and 

i5l  Federal  surface  transportation  pro- 
grams must  be  reauthorised  by  Septernber 
30,  1991. 

lb'  Sense  or  the  Congress.- It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

111  increased  use  of  multipassenger  and 
public  transportation  vehicles  should  be 
strongly  encouraged  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments: 

12)  Federal  transportation  policy  should 
reflect  environmental  policy  and  concerns: 
and 

131  the  upcoming  reauthorization  of  Feder- 
al surface  transportation  programs  should— 


lAi  take  into  account  and  authorise  ap- 
propriate Federal  funding  of  additional 
costs  imposed  on  State  and  local  entities  re- 
lating to  environmental  requirements  con- 
tained m  this  Act: 

iBi  encourage  increased  State  and  local 
funding  .for  public  transportation  systems: 
and 

iC)  provide  various  regions.  States,  and  lo- 
calities with  the  flexibility  to  best  meet  their 
transportation  and  environmental  needs. 

TITLE  III-AIR  TOXICS 

HAZARDOUS  AIR  POLLin'ANTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HAZARDOUS  AIR  POLLUTANTS 

Sec.  112.  lai  Definitions.— 

"Ill  The  term  major  source'  means  any 
stationary  source  iincluding  all  emission 
points  and  units  of  such  source  located 
within  a  contiguous  area  and  under 
common  control!  of  air  pollutants  that 
emits,  considering  installed  and  operating 
controls,  in  the  aggregate,  ten  tons  per  year 
or  more  of  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  or 
twenty-five  tons  per  year  or  more  of  any 
combination  of  hazardous  air  pollutants. 
The  Administrator  may  establish  a  lesser 
quantity,  or  in  the  case  of  radionuclides  dif- 
ferent criteria,  for  a  major  source  than  that 
specified  in  the  previous  sentence,  on  the 
basis  of  the  potency  of  the  air  pollutant,  per- 
sistence, potential  for  bioaccumulation, 
other  characteristics  of  the  air  pollutant,  or 
other  relevant  factors. 

"121  The  term  "area  source'  means  any  sta- 
tionary or  mobile  source  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  that  is  not  a  major  source. 

"13)  The  term  stationary  source'  means 
any  facility  or  installation  or  unit  of  such 
facility  or  installation  which  emits  or  may 
emit  any  hazardous  air  pollutant. 

"14)  The  term  new  source'  means  a  source 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  which 
IS  commenced  after  the  Administrator  first 
proposes  regulations  under  this  section  es- 
tablishing emissions  standards  applicable  to 
such  source. 

"15)  The  term  hazardous  air  pollutant' 
means  any  air  pollutant  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  ib). 

"16)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"adverse  environmental  effects"  means  any 
threat  of  significant  adverse  effects,  which 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  to  wildlife, 
aquatic  life,  or  other  natural  resources  in- 
cluding disruption  of  local  ecosystems,  im- 
pacts on  populations  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species,  significant  degradation 
of  environmental  quality  over  broad  areas. 
or  other  comparable  effects. 

"'17)  The  term  electric  utility  steam  gener- 
ating unit'  means  any  fossil  fuel  fired  steam 
electric  generating  unit  that  is  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  potential  electric  output  capac- 
ity and  more  than  twenty-five  megawatts 
electrical  output  to  any  utility  power  distri- 
bution system. 

"181  The  terms  "owner  or  operator'  and  'ex- 
isting source'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  such  terms  have  under  section  lll'al. 

"ibl  List  of  Pollutants.— 

"ID  The  Congress  establishes  for  purposes 
of  this  section  a  list  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants as  follows: 


CAS 

number 

7  SOTO 
60355 
7505S 
9HH62 
53963 


Chemical  name 

Acelaldehyde 

Acetamidf 

Acetonitnle 

Acetophenone 

2Aceti/tamino.^uonnf 


CAS 
numt>er 

Chemical  name 

CAS 
number 

10702S 

Acrolein 

50000 

79061 

Acrylamidc 

76448 

79107 

Acrylic  acid 

118741 

107131 

Acnjlonitnle 

87683 

107051 

Allvl  chloride 

774  74 

92671 

4  Aminobiphenyl 

67721 

7664117 

Ammonia 

822060 

62533 

Aniline 

680319 

90040 

o-Anisidinc 

110543 

1332214 

Aifbettos 

302012 

71432 

Bcmene    Iincluding    bemene   from 

7647010 

Qosohnet 

7664393 

92875 

Brmidme 

9S077 

Bemo  trichloride 

7783064 

100447 

Brri^v/  chloride 

123319 

92524 

Btphcnyl 

78591 

117H17 

Bi.^i2  elhylhcxuliphlhalale  iDEHPi 

58899 

542HH1 

BnichlOTomcthylicther 

108316 

75252 

Brorno/or-m 

67561 

106990 

13  Butadiene 

72435 

156627 

Calcium  cvanamide 

74839 

105602 

Caprolactam 

74873 

133062 

Captan 

77556 

63252 

Carbanjl 

75150 

Carbon  disutfide 

78933 

56235 

Carbon  tetrachloride 

60344 

4635S1 

Carbonul  sulfide 

74884 

120S09 

Ca  lei:  hoi 

108401 

133904 

Chlorambcn 

624839 

57749 

Chlordane 

80626 

7782505 

Chlonnc 

1634044 

791  IS 

Chloroacetic  ac:d 

101144 

532274 

2  Chloroacetophenonc 

75092 

108907 

Chlorobemenr 

510156 

Chlorobemilatc 

101688 

67663 

Chloroform 

107302 

Chloromethyl  methyl  ether 

101779 

126998 

Chloroprene 

91203 

1319773 

Cresols  Cresylic   acid    'isomers   and 

98953 

muturel 

92933 

95487 

Cresols  Cresylic  acid   Hsomers  and 

100027 

mixture) 

79469 

108394 

Cresols  Cresylic  acid  lisomers  and 

684935 

mixturel 

62759 

106445 

Cresols  Cresylic   acid   lisomers   and 

59S92 

• 

mulure) 

56382 

98  s  28 

C-imcne 

83688 

9475  7 

2  4  D.  salts  and  esters 

3547044 

DDE 

87865 

334883 

Diazomethane 

108952 

132649 

Dibemoturani 

106503 

96128 

1.2  Dibromo  3-chloropropane 

75445 

84742 

Dibuli/lphthatate 

7803512 

106467 

1 .4  DichlorobemeiiCl pi 

7723140 

91941 

3.3  Dichlorobemidene 

S5449 

111444 

Dichloroelhul           ether           iBis(2- 

1336363 

chloroethvl  'ether' 

1120714 

542756 

1.3  Dtchloropropene 

575  78 

62737 

Dichlonot, 

123386 

111422 

Diethanotaminc 

114261 

121697 

\'..\. Diethyl   aniline  'S.NDimelhyl- 
anilmei 

78875 

64675 

Diethyl  sulfate 

7SSS9 

119904 

3.  3-Dimethoii/brmidine 

7S55Sr 

60117 

Dimethyl  ammoacobemene 

119937 

.?..)  -Dimethut  brmidine 

91255 

7944  7 

Dintrthyl  carbamoyl  chloride 

106514 

68122 

Dimethyl  'nrmamide 

100425 

57147 

1.1-Dimethyl  hydrazine 

96093 

131113 

Dimethyl  phthalatc 

1746016 

77781 

Dimethyl  sulfate 

79345 

534521 

4.6Dinitro-o-cresol.  and  salts 

127184 

51285 

2.4Dinitrophcnol 

121142 

2.4  Dinitrotoluene 

7550450 

123911 

1  4  Dioxanr  '  1  4-Dielhyleneozidei 

108883 

122667 

1.2  Diphenylhydrazine 

95807 

106898 

EpichloTohydrin    ( 1  ■Chloro-2.3-€pox- 

584849 

vpropane) 

95534 

106887 

1.2-Epoxybutane 

8001352 

140885 

Ethyl  acrvlate 

120821 

100414 

Ethyl  benzene 

79005 

51796 

Ethyl  carbamate  H"rethane) 

79016 

75003 

Ethyl  chloride  iChloroelhanei 

95954 

106934 

Ethylene     dibromide     'Dibromoeth- 

88062 

anc 

121448 

107062 

Ethylene      duhlonde      il.2-Dichlor 

1582098 

oethane' 

540841 

107211 

Ethylene  glycol 

108054 

151564 

Ethylene  imme  'A^indmel 

593602 

75218 

Ethylene  oxide 

75014 

9645  7 

Ethylene  thiourea 

75354 

75343 

Ethylidene    dichlonde    il.l-Dichlor- 

oethane' 

1330207 

Chemical  name 

Formaldehyde 
Heptachlor 

Hcxachlorobcn^ene 

Hexachlorobutadiene 

Hfxachlorocyclopcntadiene 

Hexachloroethani 

Hexamethylene  I.6-diisocyanate 

Hexamelhylphosphoramide 

Hexanr 

Hydraimc 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Hydrogen      fluonde      iHydrofluoric 

acid' 
Hydrogen  sulfide 
Hydrogumone 
Isophorone 
Lindane  'alt  isomers) 
Maleic  anhydride 
Methanol 
Methoxychlor 

Methyl  bromide  ' Bromomethane) 
Methyl  chloride  'Chloromethane) 
Methyl     chloroform     '1.1.1  Tnchlor- 

oelhanei 
Methyl  ethyl  ketone  i2-Butanonci 
Methyl  hydrazine 
Melhvl  iodide  'lodomethanel 
.Methyl  isobutyl  ketone  'Hexone) 
Methyl  isocyanate 
Methyl  methacrylate 
Methyl  lert  butyl  ether 

4  4'Methylenc  bn' 2-chloroaniline i 
Methylene    chloride    '  Dichlorometh 

ane) 
Methylene     diphenvl     dnsocyanale 

IMDH 
4,4  -Methylenedianiline 
Saphthalcne 
.\itrobemene 
4-j\itrobiphenyl 
4Nitrophenol 
2Sitropropane 
N  ■  Nitroso-  N-methyiurea 
N  ■  Nitrosodimelhylamine 

5  Sitrosomorpholine 
Parathion 
Pcntachloronitrobemene       'Qumto- 

bemene) 
Pentachlorophenol 
Phenol 

p-  Phenylenediamme 
Phosgene 
Phonfihinr- 
Phosphorus 
Phthalic  anhydride 
Pulychlor-inated  biphenyls  lAroclorsi 
1.3  Propane  sultone 
belaPropiolactone 
Propionaldehyde 
Propoxur  'Baygon' 
Propylene    dichlonde    '  1.2  Dichloro 

propane ' 
Propylene  oxide 
1.2Propylenimine     I2-Melhyt    a^l^ 

dme) 
Qutnoline 
QumoTie 
Styrene 
Styrcne  oxide 

2.3.7.8-Tetrachlorodibemo  pdioxm 
1.1.2.2-Tetrachloroethane 
Tetrachloroethylene    iPerchloroethy- 

lenci 
Titanium  tetrachlonde 
Toluene 

2.4-Toluene  diamine 
2.4-Toluene  diisocyanate 
o-Toluidme 
Toxaphen*     'chlorinated    camphene) 

1.2.4  Trichlorobemene 
1.1.2  Trichloroe thane 
Trichioroethylene 

2.4.5  Trichlorophenol 

2.4.6  Tnchlorophenol 
Tnt'thylamine 
Tnfluralin 

2.2.4  Tnmethylpentane 

Vinyl  acetate 

Vinyl  bromide 

Vinyl  chloride 

Vmylidene     chloride      il.l-Dichlor 

oelhylenei 
Xylenes  lisomers  and  mixture) 


CAS 

number 


Chemical  name 


95476     Xylenes  'isomers  and  mizturei 
108383     Xylenes  'isomers  and  mixturel 
106423     Xylenes  'isomers  and  mixturel 
0     Antimony  Compounds 
0    Arsenic   Compounds    'inorganic   in- 
cluding arsiiie' 
0     Beryllium  Compounds 
0     Cadmiurn  Compounds 
0     Chromium  Compounds 
0     Cobalt  Compounds 
0     Coke  Oven  Emissions 
0     Cyanide  Compounds ' 
0     Glycol  ethers' 
0     Lead  Compounds 
0     Manganese  Compounds 
0     Mercunj  Compounds 
0     Mineral  fibers ' 
0     Sickel  Compounds 
0     Polycylic  Organic  Matter' 
0     Radionuclides  'including  radon)' 
0     Selenium  Compounds 
NOTE:  For  all  listings  above  uhich  contain  the 
word   "compounds'  and  for  gli/col  ethers,  the  folio  ic- 
ing applies.    Unless  otherunse  specified,   these  list- 
ings are  defined  as  including  any  unigue  chemical 
substance  that  contains  the  named  chemical  'i.e.. 
antimony,  arsenic,  etc./  as  part  of  that  chemical's 
infrastructure. 

'  X  "CN  where  X  H  or  any  other  group  where  a 
formal  dissociation  may  occur.  For  example  KCN 
or  Ca'CMr 

■'  includes  mono-  and  di-  ethers  of  ethylene  glycol, 
diclhylene     glycol,      and     tnethylene     glycol     R- 
'OCH2CH2)^-OR"  where 
n       1   2.  or  3 
R   -  alkyl  or  aryl  groups 

R"  R,  H,  or  groups  which,  when  removed, 
yield  glycol  ethers  with  the  structure:  R- 
<OCH2CH)„  OH 
Polymers  are  excluded  from  the  glycol  category 
'  includes  glass  microfibers.  glass  wool  fitters  rock 
wool  .fibers,  and  slag  wool  fibers,  each  characterized 
as  ■  respirable"  'fiber  diameter  less  than  3.5  mi- 
crometersi  and  possessing  an  aspect  ratio  'fitter 
length  divided  by  fiber  diameter/  greater  than  3. 

•  includes  organic  compounds  with  more  than  one 
bemene  nng  and  which  hai>e  a  boiling  point  great 
cr  than  or  egual  to  lOffC 

a  type  of  atom  which  spontaneously  undergoes 
radioactive  decay 

""12)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  often  than  every  five  years, 
review  and  revise  the  list  established  by 
paragraph  iv  adding  pollutants  which 
present,  or  may  present,  through  inhalation 
or  other  routes  of  exposure,  a  threat  of  ad- 
verse human  health  effects  iincluding.  but 
not  Innited  to.  substances  which  are  known 
to  be.  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
be.  carcinogenic,  mutagenic  teratogenic, 
neurotoxic,  which  cause  reproductive  dys- 
function, or  which  are  acutely  or  chronical- 
ly toxic  but  not  including  effects  for  which  a 
pollutant  has  been  listed  pursuant  to  section 
108  of  this  Acti  or  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects whether  through  ambient  concentra- 
tions, bioaccumulation.  deposition,  or  oth- 
erwise, but  not  including  releases  subject  to 
regulation  under  section  129  as  a  result  of 
emissions  to  the  air  No  substance,  practice, 
process,  or  activity  regulated  under  title  V 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  section  solely  due  to  its  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment. 

""i3)iA)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Ad- 
rr.tnistrator  lo  modify  the  list  established  by 
paragraph  ili  by  adding  or  deleting  a  sub- 
stance. Any  such  petition  shall  include  a 
showing  by  the  petitioner  that  there  is  ade- 
quate data  on  the  health  effects  of  the  pollut- 
ant or  other  evidence  adequate  to  support 
the  petition.  Within  twelve  months  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  the  Administrator  shall 
either  grant  the  petition  or  publish  a  state- 
men!  cf  the  reasons  for  not  granting  the  pe- 
tition.  The  Administrator  may  not  deny  a 
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petition  on  the  basis  o.f  inadequate  resources 
or  time  for  reiieit. 

iBi  The  Administrator  shall  add  a  sub- 
stance to  the  list  upon  a  showing  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  on  the  Administrator's  own  deter- 
mination that  the  substance  is  an  air  pollut- 
ant and  that  emissions,  ambient  concentra- 
tions, bioaccumulation  or  deposition  of  the 
substance  are  known  to  cause  or  may  rea 
sonably  be  anticipated  to  cause  adverse  ef- 
fects to  human  health  or  adverse  environ- 
mental effects,  or  that  the  substance  is  an 
air  pollutant  thai  qualifies  for  addition  to 
the  list  established  under  section  313  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"iCl  The  Administrator  shall  remove  a 
substance  from  the  list  upon  a  showing  by 
the  petitioner  or  on  the  Administrator's  own 
determination  thai  there  is  adequate  data 
on  the  health  and  eniironmental  effects  of 
the  substance  to  detennine  that  emissions, 
ambient  concentrations,  bioaccumulation 
or  deposition  of  the  substance  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  cause  any  adverse 
effects  to  the  human  health  or  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects,  or  that  the  substance 
qualifies  for  deletion  from  the  list  estab- 
lished under  section  313  of  the  Emergency 
Planning  and  Community  Rightto-Know 
Act  of  1986.  Action  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  313'di'3'  of  such  Act 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph shall  constitute  a  deletion  for  the  pur 
poses  of  this  section. 

"'4/  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
information  on  the  health  or  environmental 
effects  of  a  substance  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  determination  required  by  this  sub-' 
section,  the  Administrator  may  use  th(\  au 
thorities  of  section  104'ii  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa 
tion,  and  Liability  Act  and  other  informa- 
tion-gathering authontiei  under  such  Act 
and  other  laws  administered  by  the  Agency 
to  acquire  such  information. 

"iSi  The  Administrator  may  establish  test 
measures  and  other  analytic  procedures  for 
monitoring  and  measuring  emissions,  ambi- 
ent concentrations,  deposition,  and  bioaccu- 
mulation of  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

"(c)  List  of  Socrce  Catfooriks  — 

"ID  Not  later  than  twelve  mon'hs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, the  Administrator  shall  publish  'and 
from  time  to  time  revise'  a  list  including  all 
categories  and  subcategories  of  major 
sources  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  which 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  consistent 
with  the  list  of  source  categories  established 
pursuant  to  section  111  and  part  C  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  list  under 
this  subsection  and  designate  for  regulation 
under  subsection  <di  each  category  or  sub- 
category of  area  sources  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  presents  a  threat  of  adverse  ef- 
fects to  human  health  or  the  environment 
(by  such  sources  individually  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate! warranting  regulation  under  this 
section. 

'(31  In  addition  to  those  categories  and 
subcategories  of  sources  designated  for  regu- 
lation pursuant  to  paragraphs  'U  and  <2i. 
the  Administrator  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate additional  categories  and  subcategor- 
ies of  sources  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  ac- 
cording to  the  same  criteria  for  designation 
applicable  under  such  paragraphs  and  at 
the  time  of  designation  shall  establish  a  date 
for  the  promulgation  of  emissions  standards 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(4)  At  the  lime  of  setting  a  standard  for 
any  category  or  subcategory  of  sources  pur- 


suant to  subsection  idJ.  if),  or  ig>.  the  Ad 
ministralor  shall  also  establish  a  minimum 
emissions  rate  for  each  hazardous  air  pol 
lutant  emitted  by  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  reflecting  the  criteria  for  listing 
a  hazardous  air  pollutant  established  by 
subsection  ib>i2i.  All  sources  in  the  category 
or  subcategory  emitting  more  than  the  mini- 
mum emissions  rate  for  any  hazardous  air 
pollutant  shall  be  subject  to  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  idi,  'ft.  or  igi.  In 
no  event  shall  the  minimum  emissions  rate 
be  greater  than  ten  tons  per  year  for  any  one 
hazardous  air  pollutant  or  twenty-five  tons 
per  year  for  any  combination  of  such  pollut- 
ants. 

'15/  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  I4K  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  minimum  emissions  rate  of  more  thari 
ten  tons  for  a  category  or  subcategory  and  a 
pollutant  for  which  a  health  e.ffects  thresh- 
old can  be  established,  provided  that,  the 
minimum  emissions  rate  assures,  with  an 
ample  margin  of  safety,  such  threshold  will 
not  be  exceeded  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
sources  in  the  category  and  that  no  adverse 
environmental  e.ffects  will  occur  as  the 
result  of  emissions  from  the  sources  individ- 
ually or  in  combination  with  emissions 
from  other  similar  sources. 

"161  With  respect  to  alkylated  lead  com- 
pounds, polycyclic  organic  matter,  hexach- 
lorobemene.  mercury,  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls,  2,3, 7.8tetrachlorodibenzofurans 
and  2,3,7,8tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  minimum 
emissions  rates  for  categories  and  subcate- 
gories of  sources  assuring  that  sources  ac- 
counting for  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  emissions  of  each  such  pollut- 
ant are  subject  to  standards  under  subsec- 
tion idJlV, 

"Id)  Emissions  Standards.  — 

"llJ  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
emissions  standards  for  every  category  or 
subcategory  of  sources  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants designated  for  regulation  pursuant 
to  subsection  ici. 

"12)  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  and  applicable  to  new 
or  existing  sources  o;  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants shall  require  the  maximum  degree  of  re- 
duction in  emissions  of  each  air  pollutant 
subject  to  this  section  iincluding  a  prohibi- 
tion on  such  ernissions.  where  achievable) 
that  the  Administrator,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  cost  of  achieving  such  emissions 
reduction,  and  any  non-air-quality  health 
and  environmental  impacts  and  energy  re- 
quirements, determines  is  achievable  for 
new  or  existing  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  to  which  such  emissions  stand- 
ard applies,  through  application  of  meas- 
ures, processes,  methods,  systems  or  tech- 
niques including,  but  not  limited  to,  meas- 
ures which— 

'(A)  reduce  the  volume  of  such  pollutants 
through  process  changes,  substitution  of  ma- 
terials, or  other  modifications, 

"IB)  enclose  systems  or  processes  to  elimi- 
nate einissions, 

"'O  collect,  capture,  or  treat  such  pollut- 
ants when  released  from  a  process,  stack, 
storage,  or  fugitive  e"missions  point, 

'ID'  are  design,  equipment,  work  practice. 
or  operational  standards  iincluding  require- 
ments for  operator  training  or  certification 
as  provided  in  subsection  ih)i,  or 

"I El  are  a  combination  of  the  above, 

"131  The  degree  of  reduction  in  e"missions 
that  IS  deemed  achievable  for  new  sources  in 
a  category  or  subcategory  shall  not  be  less 
stringent  than  the  most  stringent  e'missions 
level  that  is  achieved  m  practice  by  a  source 


m  the  same  category  or  subcategory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  and  may  be 
more  stringent  where  feasible.  Emissions 
standards  under  this  subsection  .for  existing 
sources  in  a  category  or  subcategory  may  be 
less  stringent  than  standards  for  new 
sources  in  a  similar  category  or  subcategory. 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
level  of  control  applicable  to  new  sources  is 
generally  technically  or  economically  infea- 
sible  for  existing  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  and,  considering,  sequentially, 
the  level  of  control  achieved  by  existing 
sources  in  the  category  or  subcategory  begin- 
ning with  the  most  stringent  such  level,  es- 
tablishes an  emissions  limitation  which  is 
generally  .feasible  and  assures  the  maximum 
total  reduction  in  emissions  .from  all  sources 
in  the  category  or  subcategory.  The  Congress 
.finds  that  a  reduction  of  90  per  centum  I95 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  particulates)  from 
uncontrolled  levels  is  an  appropriate  bench- 
mark for  emissions  standards  applicable  to 
existing  sources  under  this  subsection. 

""14)  With  respect  to  pollutants  .for  which  a 
health  threshold  can  be  established,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  such  threshold 
level,  with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  when 
establishing  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection. 

"i5i  With  respect  only  to  categories  and 
subcategories  of  area  sources  listed  pursuant 
to  subsection  ic)i2),  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, in  addition  to  the  authorities  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  i2)  and  subsections  if) 
and  ig>,  to  promulgate  standards  or  require- 
ments applicable  to  sources  in  such  catego- 
ries or  subcategories  which  provide  .for  the 
use  of  cost-effective  and  generally  available 
control  technologies  or  management  prac- 
tices by  such  sources  to  reduce  emissions  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants. 

"16)  The  Administrator  shall  review,  and 
revise  as  necessary  itaking  into  account  de- 
velopments in  practices,  processes,  and  con- 
trol technologies),  emissions  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  no  less  often 
than  every  seven  years. 

""17)  No  emissions  standard  or  other  re- 
quirement promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  be  interpreted,  construed  or  applied  to 
diminish  or  replace  the  requirements  of  a 
more  stringent  emission  limitation  or  other 
applicable  requirement  established  pursuant 
to  section  HI.  part  C.  section  172lb)  I3)  or 
16),  or  other  authority  of  this  Act  or  a  stand- 
ard issued  under  State  authority. 

""181  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  upon 
promulgation. 

"le)  Schedule  for  Standards  and 
Review.^ 

""ID  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  emissions  stand- 
ards for  categories  and  subcategories  of 
sources  designated  for  regulation  pursuant 
to  subsection  ic)  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable, assuring  that— 

""lA)  emissions  standards  .for  categories  or 
subcategories  of  sources  of  acrylonitrile, 
benzene,  1,3-butadiene.  cadmium,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  chloroform,  chromium,  ethyl- 
ene dichlonde,  ethylene  oxide,  methylene 
chloride,  perchloroethylene.  trichloroethy- 
lene.  and  coke  oven  emissions  are  promul- 
gated not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989: 

"IB)  emissions  standards  for  25  per 
centum  of  the  categories  and  subcategories 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  ic)  ID 
and  121  shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than 
three  years  after  such  date: 


"lO  emissions  standards  .for  50  per 
centum  of  the  categories  or  subcategories 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  Ic)  ID 
and  12)  shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than 
five  years  ajter  such  date:  and 

"ID)  emissions  standards  for  all  categories 
and  subcategories  designated  for  regulation 
pursuant  to  subsection  Ic)  ID  and  i2)  shall 
be  promulgated  not  later  than  ten  years 
after  such  date. 

"12)  In  determining  priorities  for  schedul- 
ing the  promulgation  of  standards  pursuant 
to  subparagraphs  ID  iB).  lO,  and  iD),  the 
Administrator  shall  consider— 

"lA)  the  knowm  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  pollutants  on  human  health 
and  the  environment: 

"IB)  exposure  to  and  the  location  of  major 
sources  of  such  pollutants  including  risks  to 
individuals  most  exposed  and  the  conse- 
quent urgency  of  a  national  standard: 

"IC>  the  quantity  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants that  sources  m  each  category  or  sub- 
category emit:  and 

"ID)  the  efficiency  of  grouping  the  catego- 
ries or  subcategories  according  to  the  pollut- 
ants emitted  or  the  processes  or  technologies 
used, 

"13)  Not  later  than  twenty:four  months 
aJter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989  and  after  opportu- 
nity for  comment,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  schedule  establishing  a  date  for 
the  promulgation  of  emissions  standards  for 
each  category  and  subcategory  of  sources 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  Ic)  U)  and  12) 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  ID  and  I2),  The  deter- 
mination of  priorities  for  the  promulgation 
of  standards  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  is 
not  a  rulemaking  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review,  except  that,  failure  to  pro- 
mulgate any  standard  pursuant  to  the 
schedule  established  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  revieic  under  section  304  of  this 
Act. 

"'14)  If,  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  is  proposing  or  promul- 
gating requirements  applicable  to  a  class  of 
sources  similar  to  a  category  or  subcategory 
listed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  simultaneously  propose  or  pro- 
mulgate emissions  standards  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  category  or  subcategory  not- 
withstanding the  priorities  established  by 
paragraph  12).  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  or  applied  to  stay  a  dead- 
line for  control  requirements  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  this  or  other  law. 

"15)  The  Administrator  shall  not  promul- 
gate any  standard  with  respect  to  the  emis- 
sions of  chlorine  or  compounds  containing 
chlorine  from  electric  utility  steam  generat- 
ing units  before  the  date  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"16)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate standards  pursuant  to  subsection 
Id)  applicable  to  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  las  defined  in  title  II  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  not  earlier  or 
later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph. 

"17)1  A)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
initial  promulgation  of  emissions  standards 
for  a  category  or  subcategory  of  sources  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Id),  the  Administrator 
shall  commence  an  evaluation  of  the  risks  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  result- 
ing from  emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants by  sources  in  the  category  or  subcatego- 
ry remaining  after  application  of  such 
standards.  If  the  Administrator  finds  as  the 
result   such   evaluation,    that   e'missions   of 


hazardous  air  pollutants  from  sources  in  the 
category  or  subcategory  lor  portion  thereof), 
individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  after  appli- 
cation of  the  prescribed  standards,  present  a 
significant  risk  of  adverse  effects  on  public 
health  or  a  threat  of  adverse  environmental 
effects,  the  Administrator  shall  complete, 
withm  two  years  after  the  date  of  com- 
mencement, such  evaluation  and  revise 
standards  applicable  to  such  category  or 
subcategory  lor  portion  thereof)  using  the 
authorities  of  subsection  if)  or  (g),  as  appro- 
priate. 

"IB)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  studies 
pursuant  to  section  104ii)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act,  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate data  on  the  health  and  environmental 
e.f.fects  of  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  emit- 
ted by  sources  in  a  category  or  subcategory 
subject  to  review  under  this  paragraph  are 
available  at  the  commencement  of  the  eval- 
uation. 

"IC)  To  the  extent  that  standards  promul- 
gated under  subsection  id)  do  not  eliminate 
lifetime  risks  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  in  one  million  to  the  individual  in 
the  population  who  is  most  exposed  to  emis- 
sions of  a  pollutant  i or  stream  of  pollutants) 
from  a  source  in  the  category  or  subcategory 
las  determined  according  to  Guidelines  for 
Carcinogenic  Risk  Assessment  published  by 
the  Administrator),  the  Administrator  shall 
use  the  authorities  of  subsection  if)  to  rei'ise 
the  standards  applicable  to  such  pollutant 
'or  stream  of  pollutants)  and  categories  or 
subcategories.  To  the  extent  that  standards 
promulgated  under  subsection  Id)  do  not 
reduce  emissions  to  a  level  at  or  below  the 
threshold  for  adverse  health  effects,  with  an 
ample  margin  of  safety,  for  pollutants  other 
than  carcinogens,  the  Administrator  shall 
use  the  authonties  of  subsection  ig)  to  revise 
the  standards  applicable  to  such  pollutants 
and  categories  or  subcategories.  With  re- 
spect to  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  which 
is  both  a  carcinogen  and  causes  adverse 
health  effects  for  which  a  threshold  exists, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  standards 
pursuant  to  subsection  If)  for  sources  of 
such  pollutant,  unless  a  more  stringent 
standard  than  would  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  lf)lDIA)  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  threshold,  with  an  ample 
margin  of  safety,  will  not  be  exceeded.  The 
Administrator  shall  in  any  such  case  estab- 
lish a  standard  under  subsection  Ig)  in  lieu 
of  the  standard  which  would  be  applicable 
under  lf)IDlA). 

"If)  Additional  Regulation  of  Carcino- 
gens.- 

"ID  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection  applicable  to  categories  or  subca- 
tegories of  sources  of  any  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant which  is  a  known,  probable,  or  possi- 
ble human  carcinogen.  For  each  such  pollut- 
ant lor  stream  of  pollutants  containing  car- 
cinogens) the  Administrator  shall  establish 
two  simultaneously  applicable  standards  in- 
cluding— 

"lA)  a  standard  which  eliminates  all  life- 
time risks  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  in  ten  thousand  to  the  individual 
in  the  population  who  is  most  exposed  to 
emissions  of  a  pollutant  lor  stream  of  pol- 
lutants) from  a  source  in  the  category  or 
subcategory:  and 

"'IB)  a  standard  which  eliminates  all  life- 
tiTHB^'risks  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  m  one  million  to  the  individual  in 
the  population  who  is  most  exposed  to  emis- 
sions of  a  pollutant  i  or  stream  of  pollutants) 


from  a  source  m  the  category  or  subcatego- 
ry. 

No  consideration  of  cost,  cost  effectiveness, 
economic,  energy,  or  other  factors  or  techno- 
logical feasibility  shall  be  included  in  the 
determination  of  the  appropriate  level  of 
any  emissions  standard  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

""12)  Any  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
date  of  promulgation. 

"ig)  Standards  To  Protect  Health  and 
THE  Environment.— 

"ID  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection  applicable  to  categories  or  subca- 
tegories of  sources  of  any  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant which  is  not  a  carcinogen.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  any  emission 
standard  or  standards  under  this  subsection 
at  the  lei^el  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, proi-ides  an  ample  margin  of 
safety  to  protect  the  public  health,  unless  a 
more  stringent  standard  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  No  consideration  of 
costs,  cost  effectiveness,  economic,  energy,  or 
other  factors  or  technological  feasibility 
shall  be  included  m  the  determination  of  the 
appropriate  level  of  any  emission  standard 
or  the  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public 
health  under  this  subsection, 

"12)  Any  emission  standard  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  promulgation. 

"ih)  Work  Practice  Standards  and  Other 
Req  uirements.  — 

"'DIA)  In  addition  to  any  numerical 
emissions  limitation  established  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  a  design,  equipment,  work  prac- 
tice, or  operational  standard  iincluding  re 
quirements  for  operator  training  or  certifi- 
cation), or  combination  thereof,  applicable 
to  sources  in  categories  or  subcategories 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  Ic)  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  id). 
If),  or  Ig).  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate such  standards  whenever  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  prescribe  or  enforce  an  emission 
standard  for  a  category  or  subcategory  for 
control  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  lor  a 
stream  of  such  pollutants).  In  the  event  the 
Administrator  promulgates  a  design  or 
equipment  standard  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  include  as  part  of 
such  standard  such  requirements  as  will 
assure  the  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  element  of  design  or 
equipment 

""IB)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
phrase  "not  feasible  to  prescribe  or  enforce 
an  emission  standard'  means  any  situation 
in  which  the  Administrator  determines  that 
'D  a  pollutant  'or  stream  of  pollutants) 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  fb)  cannot  6e 
emitted  through  a  coni^eyance  designed  and 
constructed  to  emit  or  capture  such  pollut- 
ant, or  that  any  requirement  for,  or  use  of, 
such  a  conveyance  would  be  inconsistent 
with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law.  or  Hi) 
the  application  of  measurement  methodolo- 
gy to  a  particular  category  or  subcategory  of 
sources  is  not  practicable  due  to  technologi- 
cal and  economic  limitations. 

"iC)  If  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  any  person  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that  an  al- 
ternative means  of  emission  limitation  will 
achieve  a  reduction  in  emissions  of  any  air 
pollutant  lor  stream  of  pollutants)  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  emissions  of 
such  pollutant  achieved  under  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  lA).  the  Administra- 
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tor  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  altcrnattve 
by  the  source  for  purposes  of  complta7ice 
u-ith  this  section  with  respect  to  such  pollut- 
ant. 

'>Di  Any  standard  promulgated  under 
subsections  (d),  <fi.  or  igi  shall  include  a  nu- 
merical emissions  limitation  whenever  it  is 
feasible  to  promulgate  and  enforce  a  stand- 
ard m  such  terms. 

"121  For  the  purposes  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  any  standard, 
requirement,  or  regulation,  conducting  any 
study,  or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  with 
an  approved  program  under  subsection  il)i 
may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  fa 
cility  which  emits  air  pollutants  subject  to 
this  section  or  stores  any  substance  subject 
to  section  129  of  this  act  to  monitor  for  the 
presence  of  such  pollutant  in  the  emissions 
(both  point  and  nonpointi  from  such  source 
and  171  the  ambient  air  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  facility,  to  install  and  maintain  leak 
detection  systems,  and  to  keep  records  and 
make  reports  on  the  results  of  such  monitor- 
ing and  leak  detection. 

■■(3IIAI  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include,  where 
appropriate,  leak  prevention,  detection  and 
correction  requirements  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  'd>'2i  and  may  in- 
clude monitoring,  recordkeeping,  reporting, 
vapor  recovery,  secondary  containment,  or 
other  requirements,  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  devices  and  systems  /including 
pumps,  compressors,  valves,  .flanges,  connec- 
tors, containers,  and  vessels/  from  which 
there  may  be  emissions  of  any  pollutant  sub- 
ject to  this  section 

"(Bi  Regulations  under  this  paragraph 
may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  to  carry  out  an  annual  audit  and 
safety  inspection  to  locate  and  correct  all 
leaks  and  other  preventable  routine  or  epi- 
sodic releases  of  any  air  pollutant  subject  to 
this  section.  The  results  of  such  inspection 
and  the  results  of  any  other  safety  inspec- 
tion, sun-ey.  or  audit  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator,  to  the  State  in  which  the 
source  IS  located,  and  to  the  public,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  sections  322,  323. 
and  324  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"14)  Any  design,  equipment,  work  practice, 
or  operational  standard,  audit  or  monitor- 
ing requirement  or  any  combination  thereof, 
described  in  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  an  emis.'?ion  standard  for  purposes  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  'other  than  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection). 

"til  Schedule  fop.  Compliance.— 

"ID  After  the  effective  date  of  any  emis- 
sion standard,  limitation,  or  regulation 
under  subsection  id).  Ifl.  Ig).  or  ihl.  no 
person  may  construct  any  new  major  source 
or  reconstruct  any  existing  major  source 
subject  to  such  emission  standard  or  limita- 
tion unless  the  Administrator  lor  a  State 
with  a  permit  program  approved  under  sub- 
section iji)  determines  that  such  source,  if 
properly  constructed  and  operated,  will 
comply  with  the  standard  or  limitation. 

"'2'  After  the  effective  date  of  any  emis- 
lons  standard  under  this  section,  no  air 
pollutant  may  be  emitted  from  any  source  in 
violation  of  an  emissions  standard  under 
this  section,  except  in  the  case  of  an  existing 
source,  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
compliance  date  or  dates  for  each  category 
or  subcategory  of  existing  sources,  which 
shall  provide  for  compliance  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  such 


standard,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
13)  through  i8>. 

"13)  With  respect  to  standards  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  if)il)iAi.  the  Admin- 
istrator after  consultation  with  the  State  in 
which  the  source  is  located  ynay  grant  an  ex- 
tension permitting  an  existing  source  a 
period  of  up  to  five  additional  years  to 
comply  with  such  standard,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  based  on  specific  infor- 
mation submitted  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  source  estimating  costs  and  effective- 
ness of  good  faith  compliance  efforts  and 
other  available  m.formation.  that— 

"<At  the  owner  or  operator  would  experi- 
ence extraordinary  economic  hardship  in 
compliance  with  such  standard  and  requires 
that  such  source  or  category  of  sources 
comply  with  the  emissions  standard  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  id):  and 

"IB/  during  the  period  of  the  extension, 
emissions  standards  applicable  to  the  source 
shall  assure  that  the  health  of  persons  will 
be  protected  from  any  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment. 

Compliance  with  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  if)il)iA)  shall  not  be 
stayed  during  the  pendency  of  any  judicial 
proceeding  to  review  a  determination  made 
under  this  paragraph. 

"I4)IA)  With  respect  to  standards  promul 
gated  pursuant  to  subsection  ifJiDiB)  the 
Administrator  lor  a  State  acting  pursuant 
to  a  program  approved  under  subsection  iV) 
may  grant  an  existing  source  a  temporary 
exception  from  the  standard,  if  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State)  determines,  based  on 
specific  information  provided  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  source  and  other  informa- 
tion, that  the  standard  cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  source  using  all  available  technology 
and  operational  controls  and  that  the  source 
will  implement  a  risk-reduction  program 
employing  all  such  technology  and  controls. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  the 
phrase  all  available  technology  and  oper- 
ational controls'  shall  include  all  measures 
which  are  technically  feasible  including 
process  modifications  and  materials  substi- 
tution to  reduce  emissions  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  from  the  source.  The  Administra- 
tor tor  the  State)  may  require  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  source  to  conduct  research 
and  development  on  improved  or  more  effec- 
tive control  technologies  or  management 
practices  as  a  condition  for  any  temporary 
exception  or  permit  renewal  pursuant  In 
this  paragraph. 

"IB)  Any  request  .for  an  exception  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  submitted  within  sis 
months  of  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the 
applicable  standard  and  shall  include  all  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  Administrator 
lor  the  State)  to  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  the  eligibility  of  a  source  for  an 
exception.  The  Administrator  lor  the  State' 
shall  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  any 
request  within  one  year  of  submittal.  Any  re- 
quest failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  denied. 

"to  An  exception  may  only  be  granted 
under  this  paragraph,  if  the  Administrator 
lor  the  State)  has  provided  notice  of  the  pro 
posed  exception  and  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  and  a  public 
hearing  on  the  conditions  of  the  proposed 
exception.  The  Administrator  may  review, 
on  appeal  by  any  person  or  on  the  Adminis- 
trator's own  motion,  and  reverse  any  eicep 
tion  granted  by  a  State  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Administrator  shall  make  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  appeal 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"ID/  An  exception  granted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reviewed   upon   renewal 


of  the  permit  for  the  source,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended after  a  further  determination  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  appli- 
cable in  the  first  instance. 

"15)  The  President  may  exempt  any  source 
from  compliance  with  paragraph  il)  .for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years  if  the 
President  finds  that  the  technology  to  imple- 
ment such  standards  is  not  available  and 
the  operation  of  such  source  is  required  for 
reasons  of  national  security.  An  exemption 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  extended  for 
one  or  more  additional  periods,  each  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  The  President  shall 
make  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
each  exemption  lor  exten.fion  thereof)  made 
under  this  paragraph. 

"t6)tA)  The  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  a  program  approved 
under  subsection  (I))  shall  exempt  any  exist- 
ing source  from  an  emissions  standard  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  upon  a 
showing  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
source  that  it  has  achieved  a  voluntary  re- 
duction of  90  per  centum  or  more  m  emis- 
sions of  hazardous  air  pollutants  (95  per 
centum  or  more  in  the  case  of  a  pollutant 
which  IS  a  particulate)  from  the  source  on  or 
before  December  31.  1992. 

"IB)  The  reduction  shall  be  determined 
with  respect  to  verifiable  and  actual  emis- 
sions in  a  base  year  not  earlier  than  calen- 
dar year  1985.  provided  that,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  emissions  m  the  base  year  are  ar- 
tificially or  substantially  greater  than  emis- 
sions in  other  years  prior  to  implementation 
of  emissions  reduction  measures.  Emissions 
data  satisfying  all  requirements  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Emergency 
Planning  and  Community  Right-to-Know 
Act  of  1986  shall  be  considered  verifiable 
and  actual' , for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
base  year  emissions. 

"iC/  For  each  source  granted  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  iji  an  enforceable  emissions  limi- 
tation for  hazardous  air  pollutants  reflect- 
ing the  reduction  which  qualifies  the  source 
for  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph.  An 
exemption  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
inc'ude  an  exeruption  from  standards  or  re- 
quirements promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion Ifl  or  (gi  and  the  Administrator  shall 
review  emissions  from  sources  granted  ex- 
emptions under  this  paragraph  according  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)(7)  at  the 
same  time  that  other  sources  m  the  category 
or  subcategory  are  reviewed. 

"(Di  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  voluntary'  means  not  otherwise  re- 
quired by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  law  or  regulation. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble, but  Ttot  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989.  Such  regulations  may 
include  .fees  sufficient  to  o.ffset  the  costs  of 
reviewing  applications  for  exemptions  sub- 
mitted under  /ins  paragraph.  Revenues  .from 
such  .fees  received  by  the  Administrator 
shall.  notwiths>anding  the  provisions  of  the 
Miscellane(ju.-,  Receipts  Act.  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  this  section. 

"IFi  With  respect  to  pollutants  .for  which 
high  risks  of  adverse  human  health  effects 
may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  small 
quantities  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
chlorinated  dio.rins  and  furans.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  limit  the  use  of 
offsetting  reductions  in  emissions  of  other 
hazardous  air  pollutants  .from  the  source  as 


counting  toward  the  90  per  centum  reduc- 
tion in  such  high-risk  pollutants  qualifying 
for  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph. 

"17)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  no  existing  source  that  has  in- 
stalled— 

"lA)  reasonably  available  control  technol- 
ogy twhich  achieves  a  reduction  of  80  per 
centum  or  more  from  uncontrolled  levels  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants  emitted  by  the 
source). 

"IB)  best  available  control  technology  las 
defined  in  section  16913)). 

"IC)  technology  required  to  meet  a  lowest 
achievable  emissions  rate,  or 

"ID)  has  voluntarily  achieved  las  certified 
to  the  Administrator)  on  or  after  January  1. 
1993,  a  reduction  of  90  per  centum  in  the 
emissions  of  the  hazardous  air  pollutants 
emitted  by  the  source. 

prior  to  the  promulgation  of  a  standard 
under  this  section  applicable  to  such  source 
and  the  same  pollutant  lor  stream  of  pollut- 
ants) controlled  pursuant  to  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA).  iB).  iCi.  or  ID) 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard under  this  section  until  the  date  five 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  installa- 
tion or  reduction  has  been  achieved,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  such  rules  and  guidance 
as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  para- 
graph. 

"i8)iA)  If  at  any  source  a  hazardous  air 
pollutant  is  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
section  because  the  source  emits  more  than 
the  minimum  emissions  rate  of  other  pollut- 
ants, the  Administrator  lor  a  State  acting 
pursuant  to  a  program  approved  under  sub- 
section ID)  may,  at  the  request  of  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  source,  waive  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  pollutant  where 
emissions  of  the  pollutant  are  in  de  minimis 
amounts  and  do  not  present  a  significant 
risk  of  adverse  effects  to  human  health  or 
adverse  environmental  effects  and  control  of 
the  pollutant  would  require  installation  of 
additional  and  separate  control  technol- 
ogies for  that  pollutant  only. 

"IB)  Applications  for  waivers  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
four  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
relevant  standard  and  the  Administrator  tor 
the  State)  shall  make  a  determination  on 
any  application  within  six  months  of  sub- 
mission. Applications  which  are  not  com- 
plete shall  be  deemed  denied  without  further 
opportunity  for  reapplication.  An  applica- 
tion for  a  waiver  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  stay  the  applicant's  obligation  to 
comply  with  emissions  standards  applicable 
to  other  pollutants.  Applications  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  fees  adequate  to  offset  all 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  reviewing  such 
applications.  Not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  administrator  shall  publish 
guidance  on  procedures  for  application  and 
review. 

"Ijj  Permit  Program.— 

"ID  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  12) 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
construct  a  new  source,  or  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  emit  any  air  pol- 
lutant, subject  to  any  emissions  standard 
under  this  section,  except  in  compliance 
with  a  permit  issued  by  the  Administrator 
lor  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a  program 
approved  under  subsection  U))  under  this 
subsection.  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  regulations  es- 
tablishing   the    minimum    elements    of    a 


permit  program.  These  elements  shall  in- 
clude— 

"lAl  requirements  for  permit  applications, 
including  a  standard  application  form  and 
fees  sufficient  to  offset  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect cost  of  processing  applications; 

"IB/  requirements  for  monitoring  Hnclud- 
mg  continuous  emissions  monitoring, 
unless  determined  to  be  unavailable  or  inap- 
propriate) the  mass  and  rate  of  emissions 
.for  each  hazardous  air  pollutant  emitted  by 
the  source  according  to  test  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator,  reporting  of 
monitor^ng  results  not  less  frequently  than 
annually  and  the  maintenance  of  such 
records  with  respect  to  monitoring  which 
the  Administrator  shall  require; 

"lO  a  requirement  that  permittees  pay  an 
annual  fee  sufficient  to  offset  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  administering  the  program 
lif  such  fees  are  paid  to  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding 
any  requirement  of  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ceipts Act.  expend  such  receipts  .for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section);  and 

"ID)  a  requirement  that  any  State  seeking 
approval  of  a  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ID  have  adequate  personnel  and  fund- 
ing to  administer  the  program  and  adequate 
authority  to— 

"ID  issue  permits  that  apply,  and  assure 
compliance  by  all  sources  within  the  State 
with,  each  applicable  standard,  regulation 
or  requirement  under  this  section; 

""tii/  issue  permits  for  a  fixed  term,  not  to 
exceed  .five  years; 

"iiiD  terminate  or  modify  permits  for 
cause,  including  establishment  of  a  new 
emissions  standard  applicable  to  the  source: 

"'tiv/  en.force  permits  and  the  requirement 
to  obtain  a  permit,  including  adequate  civil 
and  criminal  penalties; 

"'ivi  provide  public  notice  of  each  applica- 
tion .for  a  permit  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  before  a  determination  on 
each  such  application;  and 

"ivi)  assure  that  no  permit  will  be  issued 
if  the  Administrator  timely  objects  to  its  is- 
suance. 

No  .fee  schedule  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
signed with  the  purpose  of  supporting  other 
aspects  of  any  State  air  pollution  control 
program  including  elements  for  control  of 
area  sources  or  prevention  of  accidents. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  a 
State  .from  imposing  additional  permit  .fees, 
except  that,  the  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  program  pursuant  to  subsection 
ID.  if  revenues  .from  such  fees  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  to  control  the 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants.  "When 
issuing  permits  in  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  the  Administrator 
shall  comply  with  the  guidelines  issued  to 
implement  this  paragraph. 

"I2)IA)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  U).  an  existing  source  in  a  cat- 
egory or  subcategory  subject  to  an  emissions 
standard  under  this  section  may  continue 
operations  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  permit, 
provided  that,  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
source  certifies  to  the  Administrator  lor  to 
the  State/  that  the  source  will  comply  with 
all  applicable  standards  and  requirements 
under  this  section.  Certification  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  applicable  standard  or  revision  of  a 
standard  under  this  section.  The  certifica- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  a  compliance 
plan  describing  means  by  which  the  source 


intends  to  achieve  the  standard  on  and  after 
the  compliance  date  established  by  subsec- 
tion H/  and  shall  be  signed  by  a  responsible 
official  of  the  business  concern  owning  or 
operating  the  source. 

""IB)  Upon  receipt  of  any  certification,  the 
Administrator  tor  the  State)  shall  issue  a 
temporary  operating  permit  for  the  source, 
unless  within  thirty  days  the  Administrator 
lor  the  State)  notifies  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  source  that  the  certification  does  not 
adequately  demonstrate  compliance  with  all 
applicable  standards  and  requirements 
under  this  section.  Any  temporary  permit 
issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year  and  shall  be  en- 
forceable  to  the  same  extent  as  any  standard 
or  other  requirement  promulgated  under 
this  section. 

"I C I  Within  SIX  months  of  the  issuance  of 
any  temporary  operating  permit  for  any 
source  under  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator lor  the  State)  shall  complete  a  review 
of  the  operations  of  such  source,  including 
an  inspection  at  the  site  of  the  source,  to  de- 
termine whether  a  .full  operating  permit 
under  this  subsection  should  be  issued.  If 
upon  conclusion  of  such  review  imcluding 
any  ught  to  administrative  appeal,  but  not 
including  pendency  of  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing), the  Administrator  lor  the  Statei  deter- 
mines 'hat  a  permit  should  not  t>e  issued, 
the  temporary  permit  granted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  suspended  immediately. 

"iDi  The  Administrator  shall  require  that 
certifications  under  this  paragraph  be  ac- 
companied by  a  fee  suf.ficient  to  offset  the 
.full  administrative  costs  of  reviewing  certi- 
.fications. 

""i3>iA)  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator 
fails  to  promulgate  a  standard  .for  a  catego- 
ry or  subcategory  of  sources  by  the  date  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  le/  (1/(A) 
or  13),  and  beginning  six  months  after  such 
date.  It  shall  be  unlawful  .for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  m  such  category  or 
subcategory  to  emit  any  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant except  in  compliance  with  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  a  program  approved 
under  subsection  (I)/  under  this  paragraph. 

""(B/  The  permit  shall  be  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  il)  and  such 
other  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  preparing 
applications  .for  permits  under  this  para- 
graph, the  owner  or  operator  of  the  source 
shall  commit  to  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  technology  and  practices  to  control 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  which 
are  the  best  technology  and  practices  avail- 
able .for  such  source,  as  certified  by  an  inde- 
pendent, registered  pro.fessional  engineer. 

"(Ci  Each  permit  issued  under  this  para- 
graph shall  include  an  enforceable  emission 
limitation  .for  each  hazardous  air  pollutant 
emitted  by  the  source  and  no  such  pollutant 
may  be  emitted  in  amounts  exceeding  the 
applicable  limitation  immediately  .for  new 
sources  and.  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  the  date  three  years  after 
the  permit  is  issued  .for  existing  sources. 

"(D)  If  the  Administrator  subsequently 
promulgates  a  standard  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  heu  of  the  emissions  limitations 
established  by  permit  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  (or  the  Statei  shall  revise 
such  permit  upon  the  next  renewal  to  reflect 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

•"(El  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  available 
to  any  source  requiring  a  permit  under  this 
paragraph 
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"I4>  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
issuance  of  permits  by  the  Agency  in  any 
State  promptly  upon  approval  of  a  program 
for  that  State  under  subsection  (U. 

"(SUA)  Each  State  shall  transmit  to  the 
Administrator  a  copy  of  each  permit  apph 
cation  'but  not  including  certifications  for 
temporary  permits'  and  including  any  ap- 
plication for  an  ejctension  or  modification 
submitted  under  this  section,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  notice  of  each  permit  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  the  State. 

"(B)  No  permit  shall  be  issued  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  suty  days  objects  in 
writing  to  its  issuance  as  not  m  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  with  the  objec- 
tion a  statement  of  the  reasons  .'or  the  objec- 
tion and  the  terms  and  conditions  that  the 
Administrator  would  impose  if  the  permit 
were  issued  by  the  Administrator. 

••>€>  If  the  State  fails  within  ninety  days 
a/ter  the  date  of  the  objection  to  submit  a 
permit  revised  to  meet  the  objection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  authority  to  issue  or 
deny  the  permit. 

"ID)  Nothing  m  this  paragraph  shall  be 
interpreted,  construed,  or  applied  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  review  each  permit  to 
be  issued  by  a  State,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator conducts  an  audit  program 
which  assures  that  State  permitting  activi- 
ties are  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  this  section. 

"(61  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
permits  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  with  other  permits  required 
under  this  Act. 

">kJ  Area  Source  Program.— 

"ID  The  Congress  finds  that  emissions  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants  from  area  sources 
may  individually,  or  in  the  aggregate. 
present  significant  risks  to  public  health  m 
urban  areas.  Considering  the  large  number 
of  persons  exposed  and  the  risks  of  carcino- 
genic and  other  adverse  health  e.f.fects  from 
hazardous  air  pollutants,  ambient  concen- 
trations characteristic  of  large  urban  areas 
should  be  reduced  to  levels  substantially 
below  those  currently  experienced.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  to  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  emissions  of  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants  from  area  sources  and  an 
equivalent  redaction  m  the  public  health 
risks  associated  with  such  sources  including 
a  reduction  of  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
in  the  incidence  of  cancer  attributable  to 
emissions  from  such  sources. 

"121  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  State  and  local  air  pollution 
control  officials,  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search with  respect  to  sources  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  in  urban  areas  and  shall  in- 
clude within  such  program— 

"lAI  ambient  monitoring  for  a  broad 
range  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  iinclud- 
mg.  but  not  limited  to.  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds, metals,  pesticides  and  products  of 
incomplete  combustion/  in  a  representative 
numl)er  of  urban  locations; 

"IB)  analysis  to  characterize  the  sources 
of  such  pollution  with  a  .focus  on  area 
sources  and  the  contribution  that  such 
sources  make  to  public  health  risks  .from 
hazardous  air  pollutants:  and 

'lO  consideration  of  atmospheric  trans- 
formation and  other  factors  which  can  ele- 
vate public  health  risks  from  such  pollut- 
ants. 

Health  effects  considered  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity,  teratogeni- 
city, neurotoxicity,  reproductive  dysfunc- 
tion, and  other  acute  and  chronic  effects  in- 


cluding the  role  of  such  po'lutants  as  precur- 
sors of  ozone  or  acid  aerosol  formation.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  the  preliminary 
results  of  such  research  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph. 

'3i  Each  air  pollution  control  agency  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  section  105  of  this  Act. 
and  which  has  responsibility  for  a  Metropol- 
itan Statistical  Area  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons shall  commence,  not  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  a  monitoring  program  m 
each  such  area  to  detect  and  measure  the 
ambient  concentration  of  hazardous  pollut- 
ants in  the  air.  The  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  States,  prescribe 
a  list  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  and  detec- 
tion methods  'including  frequency  and  loca- 
tion) for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  which 
shall  re.flect  those  pollutants  likely  to  be 
emitted  by  area  sources  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  which  present  the  greatest  risk  to 
public  health.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
monitoring  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conducted  at  various  times  of  the  day  and 
seasonally  and  at  a  variety  of  locations 
within  each  metropolitan  area.  Each  agency 
required  to  conduct  monitoring  shall  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  on  the  results  of  the 
monitoring  program  which  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  a  hearing  within 
the  metropolitan  area  and  which  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator.  The  report 
shall  identify  sources  or  categories  of 
sources  contributing  to  the  presence  of  haz- 
ardous pollutants  in  the  air  and  shall  quan- 
tify the  risks  to  public  health.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  paragraph, 
including  provisions  which  — 

"lAi  phase  m  the  monitoring  program 
over  a  longer  period,  but  not  to  exceed  three 
years: 

"IBi  provide  .for  a  reduction  m  the  fre- 
quency of  monitoring  in  areas  which  have 
detected  low  ambient  concentrations  or 
health  risks  in  previous  monitoring  cycles: 
and 

"lC>  which  "xtend  the  monitoring  pro- 
gram to  other  areas. 

''4"Ai  Considering  information  collected 
pursuant  to  the  monitoring  program  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  '2/  and  I3).  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  not  later  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  strategy  to  control  emis- 
sions of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from  area 
sources  in  urban  areas. 

"'Bi  The  strategy  shall  'i)  identi.fy  not  less 
than  ten  hazardous  air  pollutants  which,  as 
the  result  of  emissions  from  area  sources, 
present  the  greatest  threat  to  public  health 
in  the  largest  number  of  urban  areas  and 
which  are  or  will  be  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ibi  and  in)  identify  the  source  cate- 
gories or  subcategories  emitting  such  pollut- 
ants which  are  or  will  be  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  ic).  When  identifying  categories 
and  subcategories  of  sources  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Administrator  shall  assure 
that  sources  accounting  for  90  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  aggregate  emissions  of  each  of 
the  ten  identified  hazardous  air  pollutants 
are  subject  to  standards  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion Id)  or  this  subsection. 

"lO  The  strategy  shall  include  a  schedule 
of  specific  actions  to  substantially  reduce 
the  public  health  risks  posed  by  the  release 
of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from  area 
sources  which  will  be  implemented  by  the 


Administrator  under  authority  of  this  or 
other  laws  lincluding,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  the  Federal 
Insecticide  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act)  or  by  the  States.  Requirements  ap- 
plicable to  mobile  sources  or  to  fuels  shall  be 
established  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

"ID)  The  strategy  may  also  identify  re- 
search needs  m  monitoring,  analytical 
methodology,  modeling  or  pollution  control 
techniques  and  recommendations  for 
changes  in  law  that  would  further  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

"IE)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
interpreted  to  preclude  or  delay  implementa- 
tion of  actions  with  respect  to  area  sources 
of  hazardous  air  pollutants  under  consider- 
ation pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  law  and 
which  may  be  promulgated  before  the  strate- 
gy is  prepared. 

"IF)  The  Administrator  shall  implement 
the  strategy  as  expeditiously  as  practicable 
assuring  that  all  sources  are  m  compliance 
with  all  requirements  not  later  than  nine 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"15)  In  addition  to  the  national  urban  air 
toxics  strategy  authorized  by  paragraph  14). 
the  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  and 
support  areawide  strategies  developed  by 
State  or  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
which  are  intended  to  reduce  risks  from 
emissions  by  areas  sources  within  a  partici- 
lar  urban  area.  From  the  funds  available  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  set  aside  not  less  than  10  per  centum  to 
support  areawide  strategies  addressing  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  emitted  by  area 
sources  and  shall  award  such  funds  on  a 
demonstration  basis  to  those  States  with  in- 
novative and  effective  strategies.  At  the  re- 
quest of  State  or  local  air  pollution  control 
officials,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
guidelines  for  control  technologies  or  man- 
agement practices  which  may  be  applicable 
to  various  categories  or  subcategories  of 
area  sources. 

"16)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  intenals  not  later  than  eight 
and  ten  years  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  on  actions  taken  under  this 
subsection  and  other  parts  of  this  Act  to 
reduce  the  risk  to  public  health  posed  by  the 
release  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from 
area  sources.  The  reports  shall  also  identify 
specific  metropolitan  areas  which  continue 
to  experience  high  nsk  to  public  health  as 
the  result  of  emissions  from  area  sources. 

"17)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  a 
report  with  recommendations  on  health  im- 
pacts of  mobile  source  benzene  emissions 
considering  both  fuel  and  vehicle-based  con- 
trol strategies  to  be  submitted  to  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989. 

"ID  State  Programs.— 

"ID  Each  State  may  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  for  approval  a  program 
for  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
lincluding  a  renew  of  enforcement  delega- 
tions previously  granted)  of  emission  stand- 
ards and  other  requirements  for  air  pollut- 
ants subject  to  this  section  or  requirements 
for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  sudden, 
accidental  releases  pursuant  to  section  129. 
A  program  submitted  by  a  State  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  for  partial  or  com- 
plete delegation  of  the  Administrator's  au- 
'thorilies  and  responsibilities  to  implement 


and  enforce  emissions  standards  and  pre- 
vention requirements  but  shall  not  include 
authority  to  set  standards  less  stringent 
than  those  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  Act 

"12)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  guidance  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  States  in  developing 
programs  for  submittal  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Guidance  shall,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude permitting  requirements  for  new  and 
existing  sources  of  air  pollutants  subject  to 
this  section.  The  guidance  shall  also  provide 
for  the  registration  of  all  facilities  produc- 
ing, processing,  handling,  or  storing  any 
substance  listed  pursuant  to  section  129  in 
amounts  greater  than  the  threshold  quanti- 
ty. The  Administrator  shall  include  as  an 
element  in  such  guidance  an  optional  pro- 
gram for  the  review  of  high-risk  point 
sources  of  air  pollutants  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  hazardous  air  pollutants  listed 
pursuant  to  subsection  lb). 

"13)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  air  toxics  clearinghouse,  con- 
trol technology  center  and  risk  information 
center  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
information  to  the  States  and  local  agencies 
and,  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis,  to  others 
on— 

"lA)  measures,  methods,  practices  and 
techniques  effective  in  reducing  emissions  of 
air  pollutants  subject  to  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 129: 

"IB)  risk  assessment 

"IC)  ambient  monitoring  and  modeling 
and  emissions  measurement  and  modeling. 
The  Administrator  may  conduct  research  on 
methods  for  preventing,  measuring  and  con- 
trolling emissions  and  evaluating  associat- 
ed health  and  ecological  risks.  All  informa- 
tion collected  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

"14)  Upon  application  of  a  State,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  grants,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate,  to  such  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  a  program  for  sub- 
mittal and  approval  under  this  subsection. 
Programs  assisted  under  this  paragraph 
may  include  program  elements  addressing 
air  pollutants  other  than  those  specifically 
subject  to  this  section  or  section  129.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  may  include  support 
for  high-risk  point  source  review  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  12)  and  support  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  areawide 
area  source  programs  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion Ik). 

"IS)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  receiving  a  program  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  and  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  either  approve  or  disapprove 
such  program.  The  Administrator  shall  dis- 
approve any  program  submitted  by  a  State, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that— 

"lA)  the  authorities  contained  in  the  pro- 
gram lincluding  conditions  in  permits)  are 
not  adequate  to  assure  compliance  by  all 
sources  loithin  the  State  with  each  applica- 
ble standard,  regulation,  or  requirement  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section: 

"IB)  adequate  authority  does  not  exist,  or 
adequate  resources  (including  revenues  from 
permit  fees)  are  not  available,  to  implement 
the  program: 

"lO  the  schedule  for  implementing  the 
program  lincluding  the  schedule  for  issuing 
permits)  and  assuring  compliance  by  affect- 
ed sources  is  not  sufficiently  expeditious:  or 


"(D)  the  program  is  otherwise  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  guidance  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  paragraph  12)  or  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy,  m  whole  or  in  part  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  State 
program,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  any  revisions  or  modifications  nec- 
essary to  obtain  approval  The  State  may 
revise  and  resubmit  the  proposed  program 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"16)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  public  hearing,  that  a  State  is 
not  administering  and  enforcing  a  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidance  published  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  i2)  or  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  I5).  the  Administrator  shall  so 
notify  the  State  and.  if  action  which  will 
assure  prompt  compliance  is  not  taken 
within  ninety  days,  the  Administrator  shall 
withdraw  approval  of  the  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  withdraw  approval  of 
any  program  unless  the  State  shall  have 
been  notified  and  the  reasons  for  withdraw- 
al shall  have  been  staled  in  writing  and 
made  public. 

"17)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  enforcing  any 
applicable  emission  standard  or  require- 
ment under  this  section  or  section  129. 

"'8)  The  Administrator  may  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment  ap- 
prove programs  developed  and  submitted  by 
a  local  pollution  control  agency  lafter  con- 
sultation with  the  State)  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  any  such  agency  implement- 
ing an  approved  program  may  take  any 
action  authorized  to  be  taken  by  a  State 
under  this  section. 

"im)  Technical  Assistance  fX)R  Small 
Sources.— The  Administrator  land  each 
Stale  with  an  approved  permit  program) 
shall  establish  means  and  measures  to 
supply  technical  assistance  and  information 
to  area  sources  and  stationary  sources  that 
are  not  major  sources  to  help  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  including  meet- 
ing applicable  standards  and  obtaining 
needed  permits.  The  assistance  shall  include 
information  availability  and  types  of  equip- 
ment, measures,  methods,  practices,  process- 
es and  techniques  in  reducing  emissions  of 
air  pollutants  and  preventing  and  detecting 
accidents.  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  clearinghouse  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

"In)  State  AiTHORrrr.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude,  deny,  or  limit  any 
right  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation, 
requirement  or  standard  lincluding  any  pro- 
cedural requirement)  which  is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  regulation,  requirement  or 
standard  in  effect  under  this  section  or  that 
applies  to  a  substance  not  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
any  State  to  impose  any  standard,  limita- 
tion or  requirement  on  the  emissions  of  ra- 
dionuclides from  facilities  licensed  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  where  such 
standard,  limitation  or  requirement  would 
be  barred  by  other  Federal  law  including  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act 

"lo)  Atmospheric  Deposition  to  Great 
Lakes  and  Coastal  Waters.— 

"ID  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
program  to  identify  and  assess  the  extent  of 
atmospheric  deposition  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  and  other  air  pollutants  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  Lake  Champlain  and  coastal 
waters.  As  part  of  such  program,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall— 


"I A)  monitor  Great  Lakes  and  coattal 
waters,  including  monitoring  of  Great 
Lakes  waters  through  the  monitoring  net- 
work established  pursuant  to  paragraph  12) 
of  this  subsection  and  designing  and  deploy- 
ing an  atmospheric  monitoring  network  for 
coastal  waters  pursuant  to  paragraph  14); 

"IB)  mvestigaU  the  sources  and  deposi- 
tion rates  of  atmospheric  deposition  of  air 
pollutants  land  their  atmospheric  transfor- 
mation precursors); 

"IC)  conduct  research  to  develop  and  im- 
prove monitoring  methods  and  to  determine 
the  relative  contribution  of  atmospheric  pol- 
lutants to  total  pollution  loadings  to  Great 
Lakes  and  coastal  waters: 

"ID)  evaluate  any  adverse  effects  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  caused  by 
suc.i  deposition  lincluding  effects  resulting 
from  indirect  exposure  pathways)  and  assess 
the  contribution  of  such  deposition  tc  isola- 
tions of  water  quality  standards  established 
pursuant  lo  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  drinking  water  standards 
established  pursuant  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and 

"IE)  sample  for  such  pollutants  in  biota, 
fish,  and  wildlife  of  Great  Lakes.  Lake 
Champlain  and  coastal  waters  and  charac- 
terize the  sources  of  such  pollutants. 

"12)  The  Administrator  shall  oversee,  in 
accordance  with  Annex  15  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  Great  Lakes  at- 
mospheric deposition  network  to  monitor 
atmospheric  deposition  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  and  other  air  pollutants  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

"I A)  As  part  of  the  network  provided  for  in 
this  paragraph,  and  not  later  than  December 
31,  1990,  the  Administrator  shall  establish  m 
each  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  at  least  one  fa- 
cility capable  of  monitoring  the  atmospheric 
deposition  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  in 
both  dry  and  wet  conditions. 

"IB)  The  Administrator  shall  use  the  data 
provided  by  the  network  to  identify  and 
track  the  movement  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants through  the  Great  Lakes,  to  determine 
the  portion  of  water  pollution  loadings  at- 
tributable to  atmospheric  deposition  of  such 
pollutants,  and  to  support  development  of 
remedial  action  plans  and  other  manage- 
ment plans  as  required  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement 

"iC)  The  Administrator  shall  assure  that 
the  data  collected  by  the  Great  Lakes  atmos- 
pheric deposition  monitoring  network  is  in 
a  format  compatible  with  databases  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. Canada,  and  the  several  States  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

"13)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  at 
Lake  Champlain  an  atmospheric  deposition 
station  to  monitor  deposition  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  and  other  pollutants  within 
the  Lake  Champlain  watershed.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  the  role  of  air  depo- 
sition in  the  pollutant  loadings  of  Lake 
Champlain.  investigate  the  sources  of  air 
pollutants  deposited  in  the  watershed,  evalu- 
ate the  health  and  environmental  effects  of 
such  pollutant  loadings  and  shall  sample 
such  pollutants  m  biota,  fish  and  wildlife 
within  the  watershed  as  necessary  to  charac- 
terize such  effects. 

"141  The  Administrator  shall  design  and 
deploy  atmospheric  deposition  monitoring 
networks  for  coastal  waters  and  their  water- 
sheds and  shall  make  any  information  col- 
lected through  such  networks  available  to 
the  public.  As  part  of  this  effort  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  conduct  research  to  develop 
and  improve  deposition   monitoring  meth- 
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odi,  and  to  determine  the  relative  conlnbu- 
tion  of  atmoipheric  pollutants  to  pollutant 
loadings. 

"IS)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  eriact- 
ment  of  this  Act  and  biennially  thereafter. 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  results  of  any  monitor- 
ing, studies,  and  investigations  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  an  assessment 
of- 

"lAl  the  contribution  of  atmospheric  depo- 
sition to  pollution  loadings  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  Lake  Champlain  and  coastal  waters: 

"IB)  the  environmental  and  human  health 
effects  of  any  pollution  which  is  attributable 
to  atmospheric  deposition  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  Lake  Champlain.  and  coastal  waters: 

"lO  the  source  or  sources  of  any  pollution 
to  Great  Lakes.  Lake  Champlain.  and  coast 
al  waters  which  w  attributable  to  atmos 
pheric  deposition: 

"ID)  whether  pollution  loadings  m  Great 
Lakes.  Lake  Champlain.  or  coastal  waters 
cause  or  contribute  to  violations  of  drinking 
water  standards  pursuant  to  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  or  water  quality  standard.% 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  and 

"IE)  a  description  of  any  revisions  of  the 
requirements,  standards,  and  limitations 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  applicable 
Federal  laws  as  are  necessary  to  assure  pro 
tection  of  human  health  and  the  environ 
menL 

"ip)  PuBUCLY  Owned  Treatment  Works. - 
The  Administrator  may  conduct,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  owners  and  operators  of  pub 
licly  owned  treatment  works,  studies  to 
characterize  emissions  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants emitted  by  such  facilities,  to  identify 
industrioL  commercial  and  residential  dis- 
charges which  contribute  to  such  emissions 
and  to  demonstrate  control  measures  for 
such  emissions.  When  promulgating  any 
standard  under  this  section  applicable  to 
publicly  owned  treatment  works,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consider  control  measures 
which  include  pretreatment  of  discharges 
causing  emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants and  process  or  product  substitutions  or 
limitations  which  may  be  effective  tn  reduc 
ing  such  emissions.  The  Administrator  may 
prescrH>e  uniform  sampling,  modeling  and 
risk  assessment  methods  for  use  in  imple- 
menting this  subsection. 

"iq)  Hydrogen  Sulfide. —  The  Administra- 
tor is  directed  to  assess  the  hazards  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  resulting  from 
the  emission  of  hydrogen  sulfide  associated 
iDith  the  extraction  of  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
sources. To  the  extent  practicable,  tlie  assess- 
ment shall  build  upon  and  not  duplicate 
work  conducted  for  an  assessment  pursuant 
to  section  80021m)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis 
posal  Act  and  shall  reflect  consultation  with 
the  States.  The  assessment  shall  include  a 
review  of  existing  State  and  industry  con- 
trol standards,  techniques,  and  enforcement. 
The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  twenty-four  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  with  the  findings 
of  such  assessment  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations, and  shall  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  control  strategy  for  emissions  of  hy 
drogen  sulfide  as  appropriate  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment,  based 
on  the  findings  of  such  assessment,  using 
authorities  under  this  Act  including  section 
111  and  this  section. 

"Ir)  Savings  Clause.— No  amendment  to 
this  section  made  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  shall  affect  any  emis- 
sion standard  for  a  hazardous  air  pollutant 


which  has  been  promulgated  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  such  Act.  Emissions  standards 
for  categories  and  sutKategories  of  sources 
of  radionuclides  for  which  standards  were 
proposed  at  54  Federal  Register  9612  IMarch 
7.  1989)  except  sources  which  are  subject  to 
licensing  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  including  any  emission  stand- 
ards for  a  new  subcategory  of  grate  calcina- 
tion elemental  phosphorus  plants,  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  section  112 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
enactment  o/  this  subsection. 

"'s>  Study  or  Risk  Assessment.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  review  of  risk 
assessment  methods  used  by  the  Agency  to 
determine  the  carcinogenic  risks  associated 
with  exposure  to  various  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants and  source  categories  and  subcate- 
gories subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  review  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  As  an  element  of  such  review,  the 
Administrator  shall  examine  the  factors 
which  may  contribute  to  overestimating  or 
underestimating  such  risks,  including  the 
exposure  parameters  used  in  establishing 
carcinogenic  nsk  estimates  for  the  most  ex- 
posed individual.  The  Administrator  shall 
compare  the  parameters  used  in  risk  assess- 
ments for  hazardous  air  pollutants  conduct- 
ed by  the  Agency  with  actual  conditions  of 
exposure  and  comparable  assumptions  made 
for  exposure  to  other  environmental  threats 
and  shall  seek  the  views  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  on  such  parameters.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  the  report  a  de- 
scription of  the  range  of  risks,  the  number  of 
persons  exposed  at  various  levels  of  risk  and 
the  cancer  incidence  for  source  categories 
and  subcategories  which  are  listed  pursuant 
to  subsection  lei'lXA).  The  report  shall  also 
include  a  summary  of  information  and 
methods  for  assessing  the  risk  of  adverse 
human  health  effects  for  pollutants  and  ef- 
fects other  than  carcinogenicity  lincluding, 
but  not  limited  to.  inheritable  genetic  muta- 
tions, birth  defects,  and  reproductive  dys- 
functions) where  no  threshold  for  safe  expo- 
sure may  be  determined. 

"It)  Annual  Report.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15.  1991.  and  within  one  hundred  five 
days  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Agency  and  by  the  States  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 129.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain 
a  database  on  pollutants  and  sources  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  shall  in- 
clude aggregate  information  from  the  data- 
base, in  each  annual  report.  The  report  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

'11/  a  status  report  on  standard-setting 
under  subsections  id),  if),  and  ig): 

"i2>  information  with  respect  to  compli- 
ance with  such  standards  including  the 
costs  of  compliance  experienced  by  sources 
in  I'onou-s  categories  and  subcategories: 

"131  development  and  implementation  of 
the  national  urban  air  toxics  program: 

"14)  recommendations  of  the  Chemical 
Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation  Board 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  mitiga- 
tion of  sudden,  accidental  releases:  and 

"15)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  129  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"'u)  Ai-THORiZATioN.  — There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. ". 


MARINE  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  302.  When  establishing  emissions 
standards  for  styrene  under  section  112  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
list  boat  manufacturing  as  a  separate  sub- 
category unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  listing  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
goals  and  requirements  of  such  Act 
nrc-ucensed  facilities 

Sec.  303.  la)  Section  1221  a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  rei'ising  the  words 
"including  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  and  byproduct  material"  to  read 
"excluding  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  and  byproduct  material  regulated 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or 
by  a  State  which  has  an  agreement  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended". 

lb)  Section  122lc)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
deleted. 

Ic)  Section  302lg)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  revising  the  words  "including 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
and  byproduct  material"  to  read  "excluding 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
and  byproduct  material  regulated  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  by  a  State 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended". 

ACCIDENT  prevention 

Sec.  304.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  part  A  of  title  I: 

"prevention  of  sudden,  accidental  RELEASES 

"Sec.  129.  la)  Purpose  and  General 
Duty.— It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  regula- 
tions and  programs  authorized  under  this 
section  to  prevent  the  sudden,  accidental  re- 
lease and  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
any  such  release  of  any  substance  listed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Ic)  or  any  other  extreme- 
ly hazardous  substance.  The  owners  and  op- 
erators of  facilities  producing,  processing, 
handling,  or  storing  such  substances  have  a 
general  duty  to  identify  hazards  resulting 
from  such  releases  using  appropriate  hazard 
assessment  techniques,  to  design  and  main- 
tain a  safe  facility  taking  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  releases,  and  to  mini- 
mize the  consequences  of  sudden,  accidental 
releases  which  do  occur.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  interpreted,  construed,  or 
applied  to  create  any  liability  for  compensa- 
tion for  bodily  injury  or  property  damages 
to  any  person  which  may  result  from 
sudden,  accidental  releases  of  such  sub- 
stances. 

"lb)  Definitions.- 

"ID  The  term  'accidental  release'  means 
the  direct  or  indirect  introduction  of  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substance  into  the  air 
under  circumstances  which  are  not  routine 
and  which  are  not  authorized  pursuant  to 
any  permit  or  emission  limitation  or  stand- 
ard under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  law. 

"12)  The  term  facility'  means  all  build- 
ings, structures,  equipment,  installations  or 
substance  emitting  stationary  activities  or 
any  other  point  or  nonpoint  source  of  a  re- 
lease. The  term  facility'  does  noi  include  the 
right-of-way  of  a  railroad  outside  of  any 
railroad  yard. 

"Ic)  List  of  Substances.— The  Administra- 
tor shall,  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  pro- 
pose and,  not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  such  date,  promulgate,  a  list  of  not  less 
than  fifty  substances  which  may,  as  the 
result  of  sudden  events,  be  released  in  con- 
centrations that  may  reasonably  be  antici- 


pated to  cause  acute  adverse  health  effects 
in  humans.  The  list  shall  be  drawn  from,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  those  substances  on  the 
list  established  by  section  302  of  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  Community  Right-to- 
Know  Act  of  1986  and  shall  include  those 
substances  with  the  greatest  likelihood  to 
cause  death,  injury,  property  damage,  or 
evacuations  as  the  result  of  sudden,  acciden- 
tal releases.  The  initial  list  shall  include  sul- 
furic acid,  chlorine,  anhydrous  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  methyl  chloride,  ethylene 
oxide,  toluene,  vinyl  chloride,  methyl  alco- 
hol, nitric  acid  194  per  centum  by  weight  or 
more  HNO,),  styrene,  tetrachloroethylene. 
ammonia,  hydrogen  sulfide,  acetone,  methyl- 
ene chloride,  benzene,  methyl  ethyl  ketone, 
toluene  diisocyanate,  phosgene,  sulfur  diox- 
ide 110  per  centum  or  more  by  volume), 
formaldehyde  igas),  butadiene,  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  acrylonitrile.  The  Administrator 
shall  from  time  to  time  ibut  not  less  often 
than  every  five  years)  review  and  revise  the 
list  established  by  this  subsection  adding 
substances  which,  as  a  result  of  sudden 
events,  may  be  released  in  concentrations 
that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  cause 
acute  adverse  health  effects  in  humans.  At 
the  time  any  substance  is  placed  on  such 
list  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
threshold  quantity  for  such  substance, 
taking  into  account  the  toxicity  lincluding 
short-  and  long-term  health  effects),  reactiv- 
ity, volatility,  dispersibility,  combustibility, 
or  flammability  of  the  substance. 

"Id)  Hazard  Assessments.— 

"ID  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  a 
substance  is  listed  under  subsection  ic).  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  facility  at  which 
such  substance  is  present  in  amounts  great- 
er than  the  threshold  quantity  shall  conduct 
and  complete  a  hazard  assessment  for  each 
such  substance  present  at  the  facility.  The 
purpose  of  such  assessment  shall  be  to  an- 
ticipate the  consequences  of  a  range  linclud- 
ing worst  case  events)  of  sudden,  accidental 
releases  of  such  substances  from  the  facility 
and  to  provide  information  that  may  aid  in 
the  prevention,  or  mitigation,  of  or  response 
to  such  releases. 

"12)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  propose  and  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  such  date  publish 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
hazard  assessments.  In  preparing  such  guid- 
ance the  Administrator  shall  review  and  re- 
quire, as  appropriate,  each  of  the  folloimng 
elements— 

"I A)  basic  data  on  the  facility,  units  at  the 
facility  which  contain  or  process  substances 
listed  under  subsection  Ic)  lincluding  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  such  units),  facili- 
ty operating  procedures,  population  of  the 
nearby  communities,  and  the  meteorology  of 
the  area  where  the  facility  is  located: 

"IB)  an  identification  of  the  potential 
sources  of  sudden,  accidental  release  from 
the  facility  of  substances  listed  under  sub- 
section Ic): 

"IC)  an  identification  of  any  previous 
such  releases  from  the  facility  for  which  a 
report  was  required  under  this  or  other  laws, 
including  the  amounts  released,  frequencies, 
and  durations: 

"ID)  an  identification  of  a  range  linclud- 
ing worst  case  events)  of  potential  releases 
from  the  facility  including  an  estimate  of 
the  size,  concentration,  and  duration  of 
such  potential  releases  and  a  correlation  of 
such  factors  with  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  release: 

"IE)  a  determination  of  potential  exposure 
lincluding  the  concentration  and  duration 


of  exposure)  for  all  persons  who  may  be  put 
at  risk  as  the  result  of  a  sudden,  accidental 
release  from  the  facility: 

"IF)  a  detcTTnination  of  the  probability  of 
exposure  as  the  result  of  various  release  sce- 
narios including  consideration  of  meteoro- 
logical factors: 

"IG)  information  on  the  toxicity  of  the 
substances  listed  under  subsection  ic) 
present  at  the  facility: 

"IH)  a  review  of  the  efficacy  of  various  re- 
lease prei>ention  and  control  measures:  and 

"ID  a  sensitivity  analysis  with  respect  to 
the  uncertainties  and  assumptions  incorpo- 
rated in  the  hazard  assessment 

"13)  Each  hazard  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  updated 
biennially.  Hazard  assessments  shall  not  be 
required  to  include  potential  releases  from 
rolling  stock  infrequently  and  temporarily 
located  at  the  facility  but  may  be  required  to 
consider  hazards  uHth  respect  to  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  rolling  stock  which  are 
regularly  present 

"14)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  shall  coordinate  require- 
ments for  hazard  assessments  under  this  sec- 
tion with  any  comparable  requirements  that 
may  be  imposed  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  including  joint 
promulgation  of  regulations:  Provided. 
That  impacts  of  potential  releases  on 
human  health  and  property  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  facility  are  fully  considered 
in  any  such  regulation,  that  hazard  assess- 
ments are  available  to  the  public  as  provid- 
ed in  this  subsection,  and  that  nothing  in 
such  regulation  is  interpreted,  construect  or 
applied  to  preclude  or  diminish  the  right  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  impose  requirements  for  hazard  assess- 
ment or  accident  prevention  and  mitigation 
more  stringent  than  those  established  under 
such  regulations. 

"15)  To  the  extent  practicable,  and  where 
there  are  a  large  numt)er  of  small  facilities 
with  similar  business  and  operating  charac- 
teristics which  are  likely  to  present  similar 
risks  of  sudden,  accidental  releases  of  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  facilitate  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  by  designing 
generic  hazard  identification  and  assess- 
ment tools  including  training  manuals, 
checklists,  and  workbooks  which  would  be 
useful  to  the  owners  and  operators  of  such 
facilities.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  trade  associations  and 
other  organizations  representing  such  facili- 
ties and  other  advisory  groups  to  develop 
hazard  identification  and  assessment  mate- 
rials and  to  conduct  training  programs  in 
the  use  of  such  materials. 

"16)  Hazard  assessments  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator,  to 
the  Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investiga- 
tion Board,  to  the  State  in  which  the  facility 
is  located,  to  any  local  emergency  planning 
entity  or  public  safety  agency  having  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  or  response  with 
respect  to  sudden,  accidental  releases  which 
may  occur  at  such  facility,  and  to  the  public 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  sections  322,  323, 
and  324  of  the  Emergemcy  Planning  and 
Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"17)  As  a  part  of  the  guidance  published 
pursuant  to  paragraph  12),  the  Administra- 
tor may  collect  and  publish  information  on 
accident  scenarios  and  consequences  cover- 
ing a  range  of  possible  events  for  substances 
listed  under  subsection  Ic).  The  Administra- 
tor shall  establish  a  program  of  long-term  re- 
search to  develop  and  disseminate  informa- 


tion on  methods  and  techniques  of  hazard 
assessment  which  may  be  useful  in  improv- 
ing and  validating  the  procedures  em,ployed 
in  the  preparation  of  hazard  assessments 
under  this  subsection. 

"le)  Chemical  Safety  Board.— 

"ID  There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  inde- 
pendent safety  board  to  be  known  as  the 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board. 

"12)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, including  a  chairperson,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  technical  qualification,  professional 
standing,  and  demonstrated  knowledge  in 
the  fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
engineering,  human  factors,  chemical  safety, 
toxicology,  or  chemical  regulation. 

"13)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years.  Any  member  of  the 
Board,  including  the  chairperson,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  may  be  removed  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office. 

"14)  The  chairperson  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  exer- 
cise the  executive  and  administrative  furic- 
tions  of  the  Board  including  the  selection, 
appointTnent  and  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Board 

"15)  The  Board  shall— 

"I A)  investigate  lor  cause  to  be  investigat- 
ed), determine  and  report  to  the  public  in 
writing  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances and  the  cause  or  probable  caitse  of 
any  sudden,  accidental  release  involving  the 
production,  processing,  handling,  or  storage 
of  chemical  substances  resulting  in  a  fatali- 
ty, serious  injury,  or  substantial  property 
damages: 

"IB)  issue  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  including 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, concerned  with  the  safety  of  chem- 
ical production,  processing,  handling  and 
storage,  and  other  interested  persons  recom- 
mending measures  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
or  the  consequences  of  sudden,  accidental  re- 
leases and  proposing  corrective  steps  to 
make  chemical  production,  processing,  han- 
dling, and  storage  as  safe  and  free  from  risk 
of  injury  as  is  possible  and  may  include  in 
such  reports  proposed  rules  or  orders  which 
should  be  issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  or  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  any  release  of  substances  that 
may  have  an  acute  adverse  effect  on  human 
health  as  a  result  of  sudden  events:  and 

"lO  establish  by  regulation  requirements 
binding  on  persons  for  reporting  accidental 
releases  subject  to  the  Board's  investigatory 
jurisdiction  under  this  paragraph  Provided, 
That  reporting  releases  to  the  National  Re- 
sponse Center,  in  lieu  of  the  Board  directly, 
shall  satisfy  such  regulations:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Center  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Board  of  any  releases  which  are 
within  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 

"16)  The  Board  shall  coordinate  its  ac- 
tions under  paragraph  IS)  with  investiga- 
tions and  studies  conducted  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  having  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect  public  health  and  safety, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  Board  forego  an  in- 
vestigation where  a  sudden,  accidental  re- 
lease involving  the  production,  processing, 
handling,  or  storage  of  a  chemical  substance 
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cause*  a  fatality  or  senoui  injury  among  the 
general  public.  The  Board  shall  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to 
assure  coordination  of  functions  and  to 
limit  duplication  of  activities  which  shall 
designate  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  releases  which  are  trarisporta- 
tion  related. 

"(7)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  and  studies  vnth  respect  to  the  po- 
tential for  the  sudden,  accidental  release  of 
substances  subject  to  section  302  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986  and  other  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances,  whether  or 
not  an  accidental  release  has  occurred, 
where  there  is  evidence  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  potential  hazard  or  hazards. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Board  shall 
conduct  such  studies  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  emergency  re- 
sponse authorities.  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  associations  and  orga- 
nizations from  the  industrial,  commercial. 
and  nonprofit  sectors. 

"(81  No  part  of  the  conclusions,  findings, 
or  recommendations  of  any  report  of  the 
Board  relating  to  any  accidental  release  or 
the  investigation  thereof  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  or  used  in  any  action  or  suit  for 
damages  arising  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned in  such  report 

"(9)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  publish  a  report  accompanied 
by  recommendations  to  the  Administrator 
on  the  use  of  hazard  assessments  in  prevent- 
ing the  occurrence  and  minimizing  the  con- 
sei}uences  of  sudden,  accidental  releases  of 
extremely  hazardous  substaiices.  The  recom- 
mendations shall  include  a  list  of  extremely 
hazardous  substances  /including  threshold 
quantities  for  such  substancesJ  and  catego- 
ries of  facilities  for  which  hazard  assess- 
ments would  be  an  appropriate  measure  to 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  accidental  releases 
and  to  minimize  the  conseguences  of  those 
releases  that  do  occur.  The  recommenda- 
tions shall  also  include  a  description  of  the 
iriformation  and  analysis  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  include  in  any  hazard  assess- 
ment The  Board  shall  also  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  role  of  risk  man- 
agement plans  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(f)l2)  in  preventing  accidental  releases.  The 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  review  and 
revise  its  recommendations  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(10)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  a  rec- 
ommendation XDith  respect  to  the  safety  of 
chemiccU  production,  processirg,  handling, 
and  storage  to  the  Administrtnor,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  respond  to  such  recom- 
mendation formally  and  in  writing  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  re- 
ceipt thereof.  The  response  to  the  Board's 
recommendation  J>y  the  Administrator  shall 
indicate  whether  the  Administrator  will— 

"(A)  initiate  a  rulemaking  or  issue  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendation in  full  or  in  part,  pursuant  to 
any  timetat>le  contained  in  the  recommen- 
dation; 

"(B)  decline  to  initiate  a  rulemaking  or 
issue  orders  as  recommended. 
Any  determination  by  the  Administrator  not 
to  implement  a  recommendation  of  the 
Board  or  to  imjUement  a  recommendation 
only  in  part,  including  any  variation  from 
the  schedule  contained  in  the  recommenda- 
tion, shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  Administrator  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination. 


"ilV  The  Board,  or  upon  authority  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thereof,  any  administra- 
tive law  judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Board,  or  any  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Board,  m.ay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  duties  authorized  by 
paragraph  I5>IA>— 

"lA)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  and  may  re- 
quire by  order  that  any  person  engaged  in 
the  production,  processing,  handling,  or 
storage  of  chemical  substances  submit  writ- 
ten reports  and  responses  to  requests  and 
questions  within  such  tnne  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Board  may  require:  and 

"IB)  upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials and  a  written  notice  of  inspection  au- 
thority, enter  any  property  where  a  sudden, 
accidental  release  causing  a  fatality,  serious 
injury  or  substantial  property  damage  has 
occurred  and  do  all  things  therein  necessary 
for  a  proper  investigation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (SXai  and  inspect  at  reasonable  times 
records,  files,  papers,  processes,  controls, 
and  facilities  and  take  such  samples  as  are 
relevant  to  such  investigation. 

'(12)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
such  procedural  and  adm.inistrative  rules  as 
are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
and  duties.  The  Board  is  authorized  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  enter  into  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements  or  other  transac- 
tioTis  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Board  with 
any  other  agency,  institutioji,  or  person. 

"(13)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  to 
the  Board  such  support  and  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  for  operation  of  the  Board. 
"(14)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  by  the  Board  shall  be  available  to 
the  public,  except  that  upon  a  shoiving  satis- 
factory to  the  Board  by  any  person  that 
records,  reports,  or  injormation,  or  particu- 
lar part  thereof  (other  than  release  or  emis- 
sions data)  to  which  the  Board  has  access,  if 
made  public,  is  likely  to  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  person's  competitive  po.iition, 
the  Board  shall  consider  such  record,  report, 
or  information  or  particular  portion  thereof 
confidential  in  accordance  with  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  record,  report  or  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  under  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act  This  paragraph  does 
not  constitute  authority  to  withhold  records, 
reports,  or  information  from  the  Congress. 

"(15)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  or 
transmits  any  budget  estimate,  budget  re- 
quest, supplemental  budget  request  or  other 
budget  information,  legislative  recommen- 
dation, prepared  testimony  for  congression- 
al hearings,  recommendation  or  study  to  the 
President,  the  Administrator,  or  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  require 
the  Board  to  submit  its  budget  requests  or 
estimates,  legislative  recommendations,  pre- 
pared testimony,  comments,  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  to  any  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  for  approval  or  review 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommen- 
dations, testimony,  comments  or  reports  to 
the  Congress.  In  Ute  performance  of  their 
functions  as  established  by  this  Act  the 
members,    officers    and    employees    of   the 


Board  shall  not  be  responsible  to  or  subject 
to  supervision  or  direction  of  any  officer  or 
employee  or  agent  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  except  that 
the  President  may  remove  any  member  of 
the  Board  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

"(16)  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
information  on  sudden,  accidental  releases 
which  have  been  investigated  by  or  reported 
to  the  Board  during  the  previous  year,  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  which  the  Board  has  made,  the 
actions  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  heads  of  other  agencies  to 
implement  such  recommendations,  an  iden- 
tification of  priorities  for  study  and  investi- 
gation in  the  succeeding  year,  progress  in 
the  development  of  risk-reduction  technol- 
ogies and  the  response  to  and  implementa- 
tion of  significant  research  findings  on 
chemical  safety  in  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

"(17)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  tl2.000.000  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1990. 
1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

"(f)  Accident  Prevention.— (1)  In  order  to 
prevent  the  release  of  substances  listed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  or  other  extremely 
hazardous  substances  (which  may  cause 
acute  adverse  effects  on  human  health  as  the 
result  of  sudden  events)  from  devices  and 
systems  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
pumps,  compressors,  valves,  flanges,  connec- 
tors, containers,  and  vessels  but  not  includ- 
ing rolling  stock),  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  release  prevention,  detection, 
and  correction  requirements  which  shall  in- 
clude monitoring,  recordkeeping,  reporting, 
training,  vapor  recovery,  secondary  con- 
tainment, and  other  design,  equipment, 
work  practice,  and  operational  require- 
ments. Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  may  make  distinctions  between 
various  types,  classes,  and  kinds  of  facili- 
ties, devices,  and  systems  taking  into  con- 
sideration factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  size,  location,  process,  process  con- 
trols, quantity  of  substances  handled,  poten- 
cy of  substances,  and  response  capabilities 
present  at  any  facility. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  this  subsection 
may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  fa- 
cility handling  an  extremely  hazardous  sub- 
stance to  prepare  and  implement  a  risk 
management  plan  to  detect  and  prevent  or 
minimize  the  potential  for  an  accidental  re- 
lease of  extremely  hazardous  substances  and 
to  provide  prompt  emergency  response  in 
the  event  of  a  release.  The  Administrator 
may  require  that  such  plans  be  reviewed  by 
an  independent  engineer  and  that  any  defi- 
ciencies identified  be  corrected. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  authority  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  seek  to  co- 
ordinate any  requirements  under  this  sub- 
section with  any  requirements  established 
for  comparable  purposes  by  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administratioru  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted,  con- 
strued, or  applied  to  impose  requirements 
affecting,  or  to  grant  the  Administrator,  the 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board,  or  any  other  agency  any  authority  to 
regulate  (including  requirements  for  hazard 
assessment),  the  accidental  release  of  ra- 
dionuclides arising  from  the  construction 


and  operation  of  facilities  licenced  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(g)  Detection.— Regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  shall  include  re- 
quirements for  monitoring  of  all  devices  and 
systems  (including,  but  not  limited  to 
pumps,  compressors,  valves,  flanges,  pipes, 
and  pipelines,  connectors,  processes,  con- 
tainers and  vessels),  storage  facilities,  and 
transfer  points  adequate  to  detect  immedi- 
ately and  report  concurrently  to  the  facility 
operator  accidental  releases  of  such  sub- 
stances from  covered  facilities. 

"(h)  Order  AuTHORm:  — 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  action  taken, 
when  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  may  be  an  imminent  and  substantial 
cndangerment  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  because  of  an 
actual  or  threatened  release  of  a  substance 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  or  other  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substance  from  a  facility. 
the  Administrator  may  secure  such  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  such  danger  or 
threat  and  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  threat 
occurs  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
relief  as  the  public  interest  and  the  equities 
of  the  case  may  require.  The  Administrator 
may  also,  after  notice  to  the  State  in  which 
the  facility  is  located,  take  other  action 
under  this  subsection  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  issuing  such  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  human  health,  welfare, 
or  the  environment 

"(21  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order  of 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (1)  may. 
in  an  action  brought  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  enforce  such 
order,  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  day  in  which  such  violation  occurs  or 
failure  to  comply  continues. 

"(3)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  guidance  for  using  the 
order  authorities  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  guidance  shall  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  the  authorities  of  this  sub- 
section with  other  emergency  powers  author- 
ized by  section  106  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  sections  311(c).  308,  309. 
and  504(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  sections  3007,  3008.  3013,  and 
7003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  sec- 
tions 1445  and  1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  sections  5  and  7  of  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  and  sections  113.  114. 
and  303  of  this  Act 

"(i)  Enforcement.— Each  requirement 
under  this  section  shall,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 113,  114.  116,  304.  and  307.  be  treated  as 
a  standard  in  effect  under  section  112. 

"(j)  Presidential  Review.— The  President 
shall  conduct  a  review  of  release  prevention, 
mitigation,  and  response  authorities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  shall  clarify 
and  coordinate  agency  responsibilities  to 
assure  the  most  effective  and  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  such  authorities  and  to  identi- 
fy any  deficiencies  in  authority  or  resources 
which  may  exist  The  President  may  utilize 
the  resources  and  solicit  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  in  conducting  such 
review.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  review,  but 
not  later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  release  prevention,  mitigation, 
and  response  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment making  such  recommendations  for 
change  in  law  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate.    Nothing    in    this    subsection 


shall  be  interpreted,  construed,  or  applied  to 
authorize  the  President  to  modify  or  reas- 
sign release  prevention,  mitigation,  or  re- 
sponse authorities  otherwise  established  by 
law. 

"(k)  State  Authority.- Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude,  deny,  or  limit  any 
right  of  a  State  or  political  sut>division 
thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation, 
requirement  or  standard  (including  any 
procedural  requirement)  that  is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  regulation,  requirement,  or 
standard  in  effect  under  this  section  or  that 
applies  to  a  substance  not  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(I)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proi'isions  of  this  sectiorL  ". 

conforming  amendments 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  111(d)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"112(b)(1)(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"112(b)". 

<b)  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (g)(5)  and 
fg)(6)  and  redesignating  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly.  Such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  "or  section  112"  in 
paragraph  (g)(5)  as  redesignated  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

<ci  Section  114(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  after  "section 
111,"  and  by  inserting  '".  or  any  accident 
prevention  regulation  under  section  129. " 
after  "section  112". 

(d)  Section  118(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "112(c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "112(i)(3)". 

(e)  Section  302(k)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  any  design,  equipment 
work  practice,  or  operational  standard  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  constitutes  a  violation 
of  an  'emission  standard'  whether  or  not  an 
air  pollutant  is  emitted  to  the  ambient  air". 

(f)  Section  304(b)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  "112(c)(1)(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "112". 

ig)  Section  307(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "112(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"112". 

MUNICIPAL  WASTE  COMBUSTION:  AIR  EMISSIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  (he  end  thereof: 

"MUNICIPAL  WASTE  COMBUSTION 

"Sec.  130.  (a)  Standards  for  New  Units.— 
(1)(A)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  standartis  of 
performance  to  control  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants into  the  ambient  air  from  each— 

"(i)  new  or  modified  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration unit;  and 

"(ii)  municipal  waste  incineration  unit 
which  begins  operation  after  July  1.  1989, 
except  units  which  are  substantially  com- 
pleted before  such  date. 

"(B)  The  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  reflect  the  greatest 
degree  of  emission  limitation  achievable 
through  application  of  the  best  available 
control  technologies  and  prxju:tices  which  the 
Administrator  determines  at  the  time  of  pro- 
mulgation (or  revision,  in  the  case  of  a  revi- 
sion of  a  standard)— 

"(il  has  been  achieved  in  practice  by  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  excluding 
periods  of  malfunction  or  misoperation,  or 

"(ii)  is  contained  in  a  State  or  local  regu- 
lation or  any  permit  for  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units,  and  will  be  implemented 
at  such  units. 


whichever  is  more  stringent  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  degree  of 
emission  limitation  will  not  ftc  achievable 
by  units  to  which  the  standards  apply  or 
was  adopted  for  reasons  that  are  unique  to 
the  unit  or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  unit  is 
located  and  are  not  applicable  to  other  units 
or  jurisdictions.  In  determining  the  emis- 
sions limitation  to  be  required  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  performance  of  all  units  which 
achieve,  in  whole  or  in  part  emissio^ns  limi- 
tations more  stringent  than  current  stand- 
ards and  may  sul>sequently  exclude  units 
from  consideration  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  this  suttparagraph  In  establishing 
standards  under  this  section  the  Adminis- 
trator may  distinguish  between  types  and 
classes  of  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  t>ased  on  combustion  technology  or 
pollution  control  systems. 

"(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  subsection  permit  such 
municijml  waste  inci-neration  units  to  emit 
any  pollutant  in  excess  of  the  amount  allow- 
able under  any  applicable  new  source  stand- 
ards of  performance. 

"(D)  Standards  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  methods  and  technologies  for  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  poUutants  before, 
during,  or  after  combustion,  and  shall  incor- 
porate siting  requirements  that  minimize, 
on  a  site  specific  basis,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  any  potential  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  The  fol- 
lowing practices  and  control  technologies, 
used  individually,  in  combination  with  one 
another,  or  in  comtyination  with  other  avail- 
able practices  or  control  technologies  not 
identified  in  this  paragraph,  shall  be  deemed 
available  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph" 
electrostatic  precipitators,  fabric  filtration, 
flue  gas  scrubbers,  spray  dry  scrubbers,  nega- 
tive air  flow.  a"nd  good  combustion  prac- 
tices, including  availability  of  auxiliary  fuel 
to  maintain  specific  temperatures. 

"(E)  In  adopting  standards  of  perform- 
ance, the  Administrator  may  take  into  con- 
sideration other  technologies  and  practices 
that  either  by  themselves  or  in  combination 
with  other  technologies  or  practices,  may 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  emission  reduc- 
tion for  the  pollutants  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)(A),  including  the  use  of  selective 
or  non-selective  catalytic  reduction,  wet  flue 
gas  denitrification,  selective  noncatalytic 
reduction,  wet  scrubbing,  or  catalytic  oxida- 
tion. 

"(2)(A)  The  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  specify  numerical  emis- 
sion limitations  for  the  following  substances 
or  mixtures:  particulate  matter  (total  and 
fine),  opacity,  sulfur  dioxide,  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride, oxides  of  nitrogen,  cartwn  monoxide, 
lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  halogenated  organ- 
ic compounds,  dioxins,  and  dibenzofurans. 
In  establishing  such  standards  of  perform- 
ance under  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  into  account  the  use  of  nu"nier- 
ical  standards  or  other  methods  to  reduce 
the  presence  in  air  emissions  or  ash  from  a 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit  of  each 
of  the  following  additional  substances:  vola- 
tile organic  comjKiunds.  beryllium,  hydrx>gen 
.fluoride,  antimony,  arsenic,  barium,  chro- 
mium, cobalt  copper,  nicket  selenium,  zinc. 
polychlorinated  biphenyls.  chlorobenzenes. 
chlorophenols.  and  polynuclear  aromatic 
hydrocart>ons. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  sultparagraph 
(C).  any  such  standard  shall  not  allow— 

"(i)  an  outlet  gas  carbon  monoxide  con- 
centration greater  than  50  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen  on  a  8-hour 
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average  except  that  the  Administrator  U  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  standard  for  refuse- 
derived  fuel  units  allounng  cart>on  monox- 
ide concentrations  not  to  exceed  100  parts 
per  million  corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen  on 
an  8-hour  average  if  such  units  comTnenctng 
construction  or  modification  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  control  emis 
sions  with  dry  scrubt>ers  and  fabric  filtra- 
tion; 

"Hi)  an  outlet  gas  particulate  concentra- 
tion greater  than  0.015  grains  per  dry  stand- 
ard cubic  foot  corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen. 

"HiiJ  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  greater  than  40  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen  on  an  8-hour 
average,  unless  uncontrolled  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  are  reduced  by  not  less  than 
70  percent: 

"Hvl  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  greater  than  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen,  unless 
uncontrolled  hydrogen  chloride  emissions 
are  reduced  by  not  less  than  90  percent: 

"(V)  a  retention  temperature  and  time  of 
less  than  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  less 
than  1  second  at  fully  mixed  height  (or  the 
equivalent),  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  establish  standards  for  combustion  pa 
rameters  (including  temperature)  other  than 
those  stated  in  this  paragraph  for  units  em 
ploying  atmospheric -fluidized  bed  boilers  for 
the  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  if  such 
standards  achieve  a  combustion  efficiency 
equivalent  to  that  required  of  other  units;  or 

"(vi)  a  flue  gas  temperature  of  450  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  more  averaged  over  4  hours  at 
the  inlet  of  the  particulate  control  device. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
establish  periods  of  unit  startup,  unit  shut 
down  and  process  upset  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (BXi)  do  not 
apply  and  shall  establish  alternative  stand- 
ards during  such  period  which  shall  include 
numerical  limitations  for  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  and  a  requirement  to  use  auxilia 
ry  fuels  to  minimize  emissions  of  such  pol 
lutanL 

"(3)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shail  &c  effective  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  promulgation.  To 
the  extent  that  installation  of  an  acid  gas 
scrubt>er  at  a  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit  is  required  to  comply  with  a  standard 
or  standards  under  this  subsection,  such 
standard  shall  be  effective  for  units  at  which 
a  scrubber  is  to  t>e  installed  not  later  than 
twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  promul- 
gation. Not  later  than  five  years  following 
the  initial  promulgation  of  such  standards 
and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  review  and.  in  accordance 
with  this  sut>sectioru  revise  such  standards. 
Such  revised  standards  shall  be  effective  as 
of  the  date  six  months  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation with  respect  to  facilities  which 
begin  construction  or  modification  on  or 
after  the  date  on  which  such  standards  are 
first  proposed. 

"(4)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  this  section,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  operator  of 
any  municipal  waste  incineration  unit  to 
operate  such  unit  in  violation  of  such  stand- 
ard applicable  to  such  unit 

"(5)  When  promulgating  standards  (or  re- 
vised standards)  under  this  subsection  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  applicabil- 
ity of  such  standards  (as  the  result  of  subsec- 
tion lk)(2>(B)l  to  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  already  in  operation  and  shall 
publish  with  such  standards  a  schedule  for 
compliance  for  each  such  unit  providing 
adequate  time  for  retrofit  of  necessary  pollu- 


tion control  equipment,  but  in  no  event 
longer  than  four  years  after  the  date  such 
standards  are  promulgated. 

"(b>  Recycling  and  Ash  Management.— di 
In  addition  to  any  other  applicable  require- 
ments, after  the  date  thirty-six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  no  permit 
may  tie  issued  under  a  State  program  ap- 
proved under  part  C  or  part  D  of  this  Act  for 
any  new  or  modified  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration unit  unless  (A'  the  applicant  has 
.fully  complied  with  the  application  require- 
ments for  the  permit  (pursuant  to  40  CFR 
52.211  and  any  applicable  State  require- 
ments before  such  date,  or  iB'  each  of  the  ju- 
risdictions sened  bv  the  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  fas  designated  by  the 
State  m  accordance  with  section  4006  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act)  has  been  certified 
by  the  director  of  the  solid  waste  program 
for  the  State  m  which  the  unit  is  to  be  locat- 
ed as  in  compliance  with  all  solid  waste 
planning  requirements  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  will  achieve  pursu- 
ant to  an  enforceable  plan  a  solid  waste  re- 
cycling rate  of  25  per  centum  or  more  before 
such  unit  begins  operation,  unless  the  direc- 
tor determines  that  recycling  at  such  rate  is 
economically  mfeasible  and  establishes  an 
alternative  rate.  Yard  waste  shall  not  be 
credited  for  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
waste  stream  for  purposes  of  the  recycling 
requirement  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2>fAi  Beginning  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
no  permit  may  be  issued  under  this  Act  to  a 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit  unless 
an  ash  management  plan  has  been  submit- 
ted for  the  ash  from  such  unit.  The  applica- 
tion for  each  permit  to  be  issued  to  a  new  or 
modified  municipal  waste  incineration  unit 
or  renewal  or  issuance  of  a  permit  for  an  ex- 
isting unit,  shall  include  a  reasonable  dem- 
onstration of  adequate  capacity  to  treat, 
manage,  or  dispose  of  the  ash  produced  by 
the  unit  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  Demonstrations  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  updated  every  five  years  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (f). 

"(Bi  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
regulations  or  issue  guidelines  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  paragraph  which  shall 
provide  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  dem- 
onstrations are  based  on  the  characteristics 
of  ash  from  the  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit  as  determined  by  testing  methods 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  4011  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  The  initial  dem- 
onstration required  for  new  or  modified  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  ash  from  units  of  comparable 
design  (including  pollution  control  equip- 
ment and  ash  treatment  systems)  combust- 
ing similar  waste  streams. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
no  person  may  operate  a  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  unless  adequate  capacity 
IS  available  to  treat,  manage  or  dispose  of 
the  ash  produced  by  the  unit  in  compliance 
with  section  4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dispos- 
al Act. 

"(c)  Interim  Standards.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator fails  to  promulgate  standards  under 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  beginning 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  and  extending  until  such 
time  as  standards  are  promulgated  no 
permit  may  be  granted  to  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit   which   t>egins  operation   after  July  1. 


1989.  and  which  is  required  to  obtain  a 
permit  under  a  State  program  approved 
under  part  C  or  part  D  of  this  Act  unless 
such  permit  requires  compliance  with  emis- 
sion standards  that  comply  with  subsection 
fa)(2)(B).  Compliance  with  starjdards  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
quired six  months  after  the  date  such  stand- 
ards are  promulgated  for  all  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  unless  a  unit  is 
required  to  install  an  acid  gas  scrubber  to 
comply  with  a  standard  in  which  case  the 
standard  shall  be  effective  for  such  unit  no 
later  than  twenty-four  months  after  promul- 
gation. 

"(d)  Standards  for  Existing  Units.— (1) 
Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  and  standards 
of  performance  to  control  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  into  the  ambient  air  from  each 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit  which  is 
in  operation  or  which  is  substantially  com- 
pleted prior  to  January  1.  1989.  Such  stand- 
ards of  performance  shall  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  of  emission  limita- 
tion achievable  through  application  of 
available  control  technologies  and  practices 
as  determined  under  subsection  (a)(1).  and 
shall  specify  emission  limitations  for  the 
substances  required  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
In  establishing  standards  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  Administrator  may  distinguish  be- 
tween types  and  classes  of  municipal  waste 
incineration  units  based  on  combustion 
technology  or  pollution  control  systems. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3J, 
any  such  standard  shall  not  allow— 

"(A)  an  outlet  gas  carbon  monoxide  con- 
centration greater  than  100  parts  per  mil- 
lion corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen  on  an  8- 
hour  average  except  that  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  standard  for 
units  allowing  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tions not  to  exceed  200  parts  per  million  cor- 
rected to  7  percent  oxygen  on  an  8-hour  av- 
erage provided  that  such  units  control  emis- 
sions with  acid  gas  scrubbers  and  fabric  fil- 
tration; 

"(B)  an  outlet  gas  particulate  concentra- 
tion greater  than  0.020  grains  per  dry  stand- 
ard cubic  foot  corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen: 

"(C)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  sulfur 
dioxide  greater  than  60  parts  per  million 
corrected  to  7  percent  oxygen  on  an  8-hour 
average,  unless  uncontrolled  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  are  reduced  by  70  percent: 

"(D)  an  outlet  gas  concentration  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  of  45  parts  per  million  correct- 
ed to  7  percent  oxygen,  unless  uncontrolled 
emissions  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  reduced 
by  90  percent: 

"(E)  a  retention  temperature  and  time  of 
less  than  1800  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  less 
than  1  second  at  fully  mixed  height  lor  the 
equivalent):  or 

"(F)  a  flue  gas  temperature  of  450  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  more  averaged  over  4  hours  at 
the  inlet  of  the  particulate  control  device. 
The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  a  sched- 
ule for  compliance  with  these  standards.  In 
no  event  shall  such  schedule  provide  for 
compliance  with  such  standards  later  than 
the  date  six  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
establish  periods  of  unit  startup,  unit  shut- 
down and  process  upset  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)(A)  do  not  apply 
and  as  part  of  such  standards  shall  include 
a  numerical  limitation  for  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  and  a  requirement  that  auxiliary 
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fuels  be  used  during  such  periods  to  mini- 
mize emissions. 

"(e)  MoNiroRiNO.-d)  The  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit— 

"(A)  to  monitor  emissions  from  the  unit  at 
the  point  at  which  such  emissions  are  emit- 
ted into  the  ambient  air  (or  within  the 
stack,  combustion  chamber  or  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  as  appropriate)  and  at  such 
other  points  as  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment: 

"(B)  to  monitor  such  other  parameters  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  the  unit  and  its 
pollution  control  technology  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  appropriate:  and 

"(C)  to  report  the  results  of  such  monitor- 
ing. 

Such  regulations  shall  contain  provisions 
regarding  the  frequency  of  monitoring,  test 
methods  and  procedures  validated  on  mu- 
nicipal incineration  units,  and  the  form 
and  frequency  of  reports  containing  the  re- 
sults of  monitoring  and  shall  require  that 
any  monitoring  reports  or  test  results  indi- 
cating exceedance  of  standards  under  this 
section  shall  be  reported  separately  and  in  a 
manner  that  facilitates  review  for  purposes 
of  enforcement  actions.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  copies  of  the  results  of 
such  monitoring  be  maintained  on  file  at 
the  facility  concerned  and  that  copies  shall 
be  made  available  for  inspection  and  copy- 
ing by  interested  members  of  the  public 
during  business  hours. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
the  regulations  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion within  eighteen  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Such  regulations  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1).  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect— 

"(A)  upon  commencement  of  operation  of 
any  new  or  modified  unit;  and 

"(B)  twenty-four  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part  in  the  case  of  any  existing 
municipal  waste  incineration  unit. 

"(3)IA)  The  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
require  continuous  monitoring  for  the  fol- 
lowing: opacity,  hydrogen  chloride  (if  such 
monitoring  device  or  method  is  available), 
sulfur  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  stack 
temperature,  furnace  temperature  (or  sec- 
ondary combustion  zone  temperature,  as  ap- 
propriate) and  stack  gas  temperature  at  the 
inlet  to  the  particulate  control  device. 

"(B)  For  all  CTnissions  subject  to  standards 
under  this  section  that  are  not  subject  to 
continuous  monitoring  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  require  periodic  monitoring 
of  such  emissions  at  each  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  not  less  frequently  than— 

"(i)  every  six  months,  or 

"(ii)  six  months  after  commencement  of 
operations,  and  every  eighteen  months 
thereafter  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
unit  demonstrates  that  such  unit  has  com- 
plied with  all  applicable  emissions  stand- 
ards as  of  the  commencement  of  operations 
and  during  the  previous  periods  of  monitor- 
ing and  maintains  compliance  with  all  ap- 
plicable emissions  standards  during  each  in- 
terval between  monitoring. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  prompt  monitoring  of 
emissions  and  parameters  which  are  not 
monitored  continuously  whenever  there  is  a 
violation  of  a  related  emission  standard  or 
parameter  which  is  continuously  monitored. 


"(C)  The  initial  monitoring  under  this 
subsection  shall  commence  at  the  later  of  the 
following— 

"(i)  the  date  six  months  after  the  promul- 
gation of  regulations  under  this  subsection: 
or 

"(ii)  the  commencement  of  operation  of 
the  unit  concerned. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3).  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  and  applicable  to  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  which  are 
not  major  emitting  facilities  as  defined  in 
part  C  may  provide  for  monitoring  with 
other  than  EPA-certifiable  monitoring  meth- 
ods and  shall  at  a  minimum  require  contin- 
uous monitoring  of:  oxygen:  opacity:  fur- 
nace temperature  (or  secondary  combustion 
zone  temperature,  as  appropriate);  carbon 
monoxide:  pH:  and  such  other  parameters  as 
the  Administrator  shall  require. 

"(5)(A)  The  regulations  required  by  this 
subsection  may  require  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  each  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit  to  establish  and  operate,  or  to  pay  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating,  a  pro- 
gram to  detect  impacts  of  the  unit,  or  any 
associated  releases,  on  the  environment  or 
human  health.  Such  program  shall  require 
periodic  testing  for  and  public  reporting  of 
the  presence  of  waste  constituents  or  con- 
taminants (or  indicators  thereof)  at  statisti- 
cally significant  levels. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  exposure  to  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  emissions 
or  ash  may  pose  a  potential  risk  to  human 
health,  the  Administrator  or  the  State  may 
request  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  to 
conduct  a  health  assessment  in  connection 
with  the  unit  and  such  other  health  studies 
or  surveillance  as  may  be  warranted,  as  au- 
thorized under  section  104(i)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Such  stud- 
ies may  include  programs  to  detect  changes 
in  the  body  burden  of  various  pollutants  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  lead,  mercury, 
cadmium,  halogenated  hydrocarbons,  and 
dioxins  in  any  area  affected  by  incineration 
unit  emissions  or  ash. 

"(f)  Permits.— NotvHthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  each  permit  for  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  issued 
under  this  Act  may  be  issued  for  a  period  of 
up  to  twenty  years  and  shall  be  reviewed 
every  five  years  after  date  of  issuance  or 
reissuance.  Each  permit  shall  continue  in 
effect  after  the  date  of  issuance  until  the 
date  of  termination,  unless  the  Administra- 
tor or  State  determines— 

"(1)  that  the  unit  is  not  in  compliance 
with  all  standards  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  permit:  or 

"(2)  capacity  to  treat  or  dispose  of  the  ash 
from  such  unit  in  compliance  with  section 
4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  a 
five-year  period  after  such  determination 
has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Such  determination  shall  be  made  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  term  of  the  permit,  such 
intervals  not  to  exceed  five  years,  and  only 
after  public  comment  and  public  hearing. 
No  permit  for  a  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit  may  be  issued  under  this  Act  by 
an  agency,  instrumentality  or  person  (other 
than  a  Governor)  that  is  also  responsible,  in 
whole  or  part,  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  unit  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  or  State  may  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  unit  to  comply 
with  emissions  limitations  or  implement 
any  other  measures,  if  the  Administrator  or 


State  determines  that  emissions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitations  or  measures  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  endanger 
public  health  or  the  environment 

"(g)  Other  AirrHORTTY.—d)  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  diminish  or  otherwise 
affect  any  authority  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  under  section  111  or  112  or  under 
any  other  authority  of  law  for  emissions 
from  municipal  waste  incineration  units  of 
any  air  pollutant  not  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  With  respect  to  emissions  from  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units  of  any  air 
pollutant  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
mulgate more  stringent  standards  under  sec- 
tion 112  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act: 

"(B)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
to  establish  any  other  requirements  under 
any  other  authority  of  law.  including  the 
authority  to  establish  for  any  such  air  pol- 
lutant a  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard: 

"(C)  no  requirement  of  an  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  under  section  165  (relat- 
ing to  construction  of  .facilities  in  regions 
identified  pursuant  to  section  107(d).  relat- 
ing to  the  designation  of  areas  as  nonattain- 
ment  with  respect  to  a  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard))  or  under  section  172  (re- 
lating to  permits  for  construction  and  oper- 
ation m  nonattainment  areas)  may  t>e  used 
to  weaken  the  standards  in  effect  under  this 
section:  and 

"(D)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  inter- 
preted, construed  or  applied  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  impose  more 
stringent  requirements  for  the  incineration 
of  hospital  or  other  infectious  wastes  under 
this  Act  or  other  authority  including  subtitle 
C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6921.  et  seq.). 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed, 
interpreted,  or  applied  to  preempt,  supplant 
or  displace  other  State  or  Federal  law, 
whether  statutory  or  common. 

"(h)  State  Programs.— Any  State  may 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  proposed 
State  program  for  implementation  and  con- 
current enforcement  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  After  ninety  days  after  ju&mts- 
sion  to  the  Administrator,  the  State  shall  be 
treated  as  authorized  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  in  such  State  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  State 
program  does  not  provide  enforcement 
equivalent  to  Federal  enforcement  under 
this  Act  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  State  is  not  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  in  a  manner 
equivalent  to  Federal  enforcement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  withdraw  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  State.  Each  State  program  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection  shall  at  a  min- 
imum, include  permitting  requirements  for 
each  new  and  existing  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration unit  located  in  the  State.  Any 
permit  issued  by  a  State  may  be  reviewed 
and  withdrawn  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
Administrator's  own  motion  or  upon  a 
showing  by  any  person  that  the  conditions 
contained  in  such  permit  are  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 

"(i)  State  Authority —Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation,  require- 
ment or  standard  relating  to  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  that  is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  regulation,  requirement,  or 
standard  m  effect  under  this  section  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
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"iji  ENroRCEHfEST.—FoT  purposeS  of  sec 
liOTU  lllteJ.  113.  114.  116,  120.  304.  and  307 
each  standard  and  other  requirement  pro 
mulgated  under  this  section  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  standard  of  per 
formance  under  section  111  which  is  an 
emission  limitation  and  each  requirement 
of  a  State  plan  authorized  under  thu  section 
shall  be  treated  as  a  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan.  Any  civil 
penalties  imposed  by  a  court  against  a  unit 
of  local  government  under  this  Act  for  viola 
lions  of  this  section  shall  t>e  paid  into  a 
trust  fund  or  comparable  mechanism  estab- 
lished (yy  a  court  or  the  State  and  shall  be 
applied  in  support  of  public  programs  or  ac 
tivities.  as  authorized  by  the  court  'or  a 
fund  administrator  appointed  by  the  court/. 
that  serve  to  enhance  the  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment  of  thr 
residents  of  such  unit  of  local  government 
but  shall  not  be  used  to  come  into  compli 
ance  with  requirements  established  under 
this  section  or  section  4011  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act 

"(k)  DEFiNmoss.—As  used  in  this  section  — 

"111  The  term  'municipal  waste  mcmer 
ation  unit'  means  a  distinct  operating  unit 
of  any  facility  which  combusts  any  solid 
waste  material  from  commercial  or  industri- 
al establishments  or  the  general  public  'in 
eluding  single  and  multiple  residences. 
hotels,  and  motels).  Such  term  does  not  m 
elude  incinerators  or  other  units  required  to 
have  a  permit  under  section  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  The  Admmistra 
tor  may  promulgate  standards  for  hospital 
incineration  units  (or  other  units  operated 
principally  to  handle  iJifectious  irastesi 
under  other  protrisions  of  this  Act  or  section 
3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  lieu 
of  standards  under  this  section,  provided 
that  such  standanis  are  no  less  stringent 
than  the  standarxis  under  this  section  which 
are  applicable  to  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  of  a  comparable  class  or  type. 
Until  such  regulations  are  promulgated,  hos- 
pital incineration  units  for  other  units  oper- 
ated principcUly  to  handle  infectious  wastesf 
shall  6e  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  T%e  term  'municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit'  does  not  include  air  curtain  in- 
cinerators provided  that  such  incinerators 
only  bum  wood  wastes,  yard  wastes  and 
clean  lumber  and  that  such  incinerators 
comply  with  opacity  limitations  to  be  eslab- 
lithed  by  the  Administrator  by  rule. 

"(21  The  term  'new  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration unit'  means  a  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration unit— 

"(Al  the  construction  or  modification  of 
which  is  commenced  after  the  Administrator 
proposes  requirements  under  this  section  es- 
tablishing emissions  standards  or  other  re- 
quirements which  would  t>e  applicable  to 
such  unit,  or 

"(Bt  effective  January  1.  1992.  which  had 
commenced  operation  thirty  years  or  more 
previously,  except  that  any  unit  in  compli 
ance  icilh  the  requirements  of  subsection  idi 
shall  not  be  considered  a  new  unit  until 
thirty  years  after  the  date  for  compliance 
specified  in  such  subsection. 

"(31  The  term  'substantially  completed 
unit'  means  a  unit  not  in  operation  t>efore 
July  1.  19S9  for  which  the  addition  of  re- 
quired pollution  control  equipment  will  cost 
more  than  twice  what  such  equipment 
would  have  cost  had  it  been  constructed  as 
part  of  the  permitted  design  or  for  which  90 
per  centum  of  all  construction  has  been 
completed  before  such  date. 

"(4)  The  term  'modified  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit'  means  a  municipal  waste 


incineration  unit  at  which  modifications 
have  occurred  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
standard  under  subsection  (al  or  (dl  if  (Al 
thr  cumulative  cost  of  the  modifications, 
over  the  life  of  the  unit,  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  cost  of  construction 
and  installation  of  the  unit  (not  including 
the  cost  of  any  land  purchased  in  connec- 
tion with  such  construction  or  installation  I. 
or  IB)  the  modification  is  a  physical  change 
in  or  change  m  the  method  of  operation  of 
the  unit  which  increases  the  amount  of  any 
air  pollutant  emitted  by  the  unit  for  which 
standards  have  been  established  under  this 
section. 

'(Si  The  term  existing  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit'  rneans  a  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  which  is  not  a  new  or 
modified  municipal  waste  incineration 
unit 

"(V    Source    Separation.— (D    Not    later 


such  products,  articles  or  their  residues  or 
the  handling  or  disposal  of  ash  from  units 
which  have  incinerated  such  products,  arti- 
cles or  their  residues:  or 

"(61  requirements  for  the  disposal  of  such 
product  or  article  or  its  residues. 
Not  later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  identify  not  less  than  five 
pollutants  which  present  the  greatest  threat 
to  public  health  or  the  environment  as  the 
result  of  municipal  waste  combustion  or  the 
disposal  of  ash  from  such  combustion  and 
for  which  health  and  environmental  threats 
can  be  substantially  diminished  through 
rules  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  a  determination 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the 
principal  consumer  or  commercial  products 
or  residues  of  such  products  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  generation  of  the  identified  potlut- 


than  eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  of    ants  not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 


thu  section,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
guidelines  identUving  items  or  materials 
that  should  be  removed  from  municipal 
waste  prior  to  incineration,  either  through 
separation  by  the  generator  of  such  waste  or 
at  a  central  facility  from  the  general  waste 
stream  or  through  limitations  on  the  compo- 
sition (including  inks  and  pigmentsl  of 
products  or  on  the  disposal  of  such  items  or 
materials  in  municipal  waste. 

'<2i  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
require  the  operator  of  any  municipal  waste 
incineration  unit  to  establish  contractual 
requirements  or  other  appropriate  notifica- 
tion and  inspection  procedures  sufficient  to 
assure  that  the  unit  does  not  receive  any 
waste  required  to  be  placed  in  a  facility  per- 
mitted under  section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

"'mi  Prodvct  Composition.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  to  conclude  that  any  product  or  article 
distributed  in  commerce  presents,  or  may 
(to  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  I  present 
a  threat  to  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment as  the  result  of  incineration  of  such 
product  or  article  at  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration units  which  are  in  compliance  with 
standards  promulgated  under  this  section  or 
as  the  result  of  the  handling  or  disposal  of 
ash  from  such  units,  the  Administrator  thall 
by  rule  apply  one  or  more  of  the  following 
requirements  to  the  composition  of  such 
product  or  article,  its  distribution  in  com- 
merce or  methods  of  disposal  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment— 

"(II  requirements  prohibiting  or  limiting 
the  manufacture,  processing  or  distribution 
in  commerce  of  such  product  or  article: 

"(21  requirements  with  respect  to  the  con- 
centration of  any  substances  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  product  or  article,  including  a 
prohibition  on  the  presence  of  such  sub- 
stances in  the  product  article  or  its  residue: 
"131  requirements  for  the  marking  or  lat>el- 
mg  of  such  product  or  article,  including  in- 
structions for  the  proper  disposal  of  such 
product  or  article  or  its  residues: 

"<4i  requirements  for  recoi^ering  or  recy- 
cling such  product  or  article,  including  the 
imposition  of  reimbursable  fees  on  the  sale 
of  such  product  or  article: 

"(51  requirements  that  solid  waste  man- 
agement plans  for  areas  served  by  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  as  required  by  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section  provide  for  the 
separation,  recovery  or  recycling  of  such 
products  or  articles  or  residues  to  prevent 
to  the  maxirnum  extent  practicable,  any 
threat  to  human  health  or  the  environment 
which  may  result  from  the  incineration  of 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(n)  Operator  Training.— Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
promote  a  model  State  program  for  the 
training  and  certification  of  municipal 
waste  incinerator  operators.  The  program 
shall  include  a  requirement  that  all  opera- 
tors achieve  a  parsing  grade  on  an  examina- 
tion on  (and  participate  in  continuing  edu- 
cation to  stay  informed  about)  current  tech- 
nology for  the  control  of  pollution  from  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  units.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  authorize  any  State  to  im- 
plement a  State  program  for  the  training 
and  certification  of  municipal  waste  incin- 
erator operators  if  the  State  has  adopted  a 
program  which  is  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
model  program  developed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Beginning  on  the  date  thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  operate  a  municipal 
waste  incineration  unit  unless  each  person 
with  control  over  processes  affecting  emis- 
sions from  such  unit  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  training  and  certification  program 
meeting  the  requirements  established  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection.  ". 

(bl  Section  169(11  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "two  hundred  and" 
after  "municipal  incinerators  capable  of 
charging  more  than". 

ASH  management  AND  DISPOSAL 

Sec.  307.  (al  Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"MUNICIPAL   WASTE  COMBUSTION  ASH 

"Sec.  4011.  (al  In  General.— (li  Not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  man- 
agement handling,  storage.  treatment 
transportation,  reuse,  recycling,  and  dispos- 
al of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units,  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment  Notwithstand- 
ing other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  manage- 
ment handling,  storage,  treatment  trans- 
portation, reuse,  recycling,  and  disposal  of 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  shall  be  subject  to  this  section  and  sub- 
title and  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
title C  except  that  the  Administrator  may 
issue  regulations  under  subtitle  C  in  lieu  of 
regulations  under  this  section  applicable  to 
ash  from  units  operated  primarily  to  incin- 
erate hospital  or  other  infectious  wastes. 
Until  such  time  as  regulations  are  promul- 
gated for  such  units,  ash  from  units  operat- 
ed primarily  to  incinerate  hospital  or  other 
infectious  wattes  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 


quirements of  this  section.  The  provisions  of 
sections  3007  and  3008  shall  apply  to  ash 
from  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
and  the  requirements  of  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  sectioris  apply  to  haz- 
ardous wastes  and  the  requirements  of  sub- 
title C. 

"(21  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(A)  'municipal  waste  incineration  unit' 
shall  hai^e  the  meaning  given  in  section 
ISOIkXl)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act:  and 

"(B)  'treatment'  means  any  method,  tech- 
nique, or  process  designed  to  change  the 
physical  chemical,  or  biological  character 
or  composition  of  any  ash  so  as  to  remove  or 
permanently  fix  in  place  any  constituent  of 
the  ash  which,  in  the  event  of  mismanage- 
ment during  transportation,  storage,  reuse 
or  disposal  would  pose  a  threat  to  human 
health  or  the  environment  and  includes  test- 
ing of  such  ash  to  assure  that  criteria  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (e)  are  satisfied. 

"(3)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section  may  establish  requirements  that 
apply  to  fly  ash  separately,  to  bottom  ash 
separately,  or  to  the  combination  of  .fly  ash 
and  bottom  ash. 

"lb)  Disposal.— (1)  Regulations  promulgat- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  for  the  disposal  of 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  in  landfills  shall  require— 

"(A)  the  installation  of  a  double  liner  con- 
sisting of  one  flexible  membrane  liner  and  a 
composite  liner  with  a  leachate  collection 
system,  above  and  between  such  liners,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  ground  water  monitoring. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  installation  of  liners 
designed,  operated,  and  constructed  of  mate- 
rials to  prevent  the  migration  of  any  con- 
stituent into  such  liners  during  the  period 
such  facility  remains  in  operation  (includ- 
ing any  post-closure  monitoring  period).  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'com- 
posite liner'  means  a  liner  which  consists  of 
a  flexible  membrane  liner  and  at  least  a 
three-foot  thick  layer  of  recompacted  clay  or 
other  natural  material  with  a  hydraulic 
conductivity  of  no  more  than  1  x  10  '  centi- 
meter per  second.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  apply  prior  to  and  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"I3XA)  Notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  (1)(A),  regulations  promulgat- 
ed under  subsection  la)  may  provide  for  the 
placement  of  ash  from  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units  in  a  monofill  /containing 
only  ash  from  such  units)  with  a  composite 
liner  designed,  operated  and  constructed  of 
materials  to  prevent  the  migration  of  any 
constituent  into  and  through  such  liner 
during  the  period  the  monofill  remains  in 
operation  (including  any  post-closure  moni- 
toring period),  ground  water  monitoring 
and  leachate  collection. 

"(BJ  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  14),  a 
monofill  (containing  only  ash  from  munici- 
pal waste  incineration  units)  with  two  or 
more  flexible  membrane  liners,  a  leachate 
collection  system  above  and  between  such 
liners  and  ground  water  monitoring  is  de- 
termined to  be  an  alternative  design  which 
will  prevent  the  migration  of  any  hazardous 
constituent  into  ground  water  or  surface 
water  at  least  as  effectively  as  the  design  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  If  fly  ash  is  to  be  disposed  in  a  mono- 
fill  containing  solely  or  substantially  fly 
ash,  such  ash  shall  be  treated  pursuant  to 
treatment  standards  established  under  this 
section    before    disposal    or   such    monofill 


shall  be  constructed  vnth  an  additional 
liner  and  a  leachate  detection  and  collection 
system  between  the  liners. 

"(D)  Requirements  under  this  paragraph 
are  minimum  requirements  and  the  Admin 
istrator  shall  promulgate  more  stringent  re- 
quirements applicable  where  necessary  to 
assure  that  releases  from  a  monofill  will  not 
contaminate  ground  water  or  surface  water 
or  otherwise  pose  a  threat  of  adverse  effects 
on  human  health  or  the  environment 

"(4)  The  design  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  ij  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  solid  waste  manage- 
ment unit  utilizing  an  alternative  design 
demonstrates  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
finds,  that  the  alternative  design  and  oper- 
ating practices  will  prevent  the  migration  of 
any  hazardous  constituent  into  the  ground 
water  or  surface  water  at  least  as  effectively 
as  the  design  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
or  (3i  oj  this  subsection.  The  State  shall  not 
solely  or  substantially  rely  upon  location 
characteristics  to  make  any  determination 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Administrator 
may  review,  on  appeal  by  any  person  or  on 
the  Administrator's  own  motion,  and  re- 
verse any  determination  made  by  a  State 
under  this  subsection  The  Administrator 
shall  make  a  decision  on  any  appeal  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"(S)  Liner  requirements  imposed  under 
paragraphs  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (cl  shall  include  provisions  for 
quality  control  and  quality  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  design  and  installation  of  the 
liners. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  t>e  inter- 
preted, construed  or  applied  to  require  the 
routine  testing  of  ash  which  is  disposed  in  a 
landfill  or  monofill  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Disposal  in  SAnrrARY  LANDFiLLs.-Reg- 
ulations  promulgated  under  subsection  (a) 
may  allow  disposal  of  ash  from  municipal 
waste  incineration  units  in  sanitary  land- 
fills with,  at  a  minimum,  one  liner,  leachate 
collection  and  ground  water  monitoring 
and  otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of 
revised  criteria  promulgated  under  section 
4010fcl,  if  (1)  such  ash  is  routinely  tested 
and  does  not  fail  any  criteria  under  subsec- 
tion (e):  and  (2)  any  fly  ash  so  disposed  lin- 
cluding  any  fly  ash  combined  with  bottom 
ash)  has  undergone  treatment  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (a/)  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions for  treatment  promulgated  under  this 
section  and  such  treated  fly  ash  is  separate- 
'ly  tested  and  does  not  fail  any  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  mixing  of  fly  ash  and 
bottom  ash,  or  the  mixing  of  such  ash  with 
other  solid  waste,  without  the  introduction 
of  chemical  stabilization  agents,  does  not 
constitute  treatment  Ash  may  not  be  dis- 
posed of  in  units  that  are  created  as  a  result 
of  vertical  expansion  of  an  existing  waste 
disposal  facility  unless  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  such  facility  demonstrates,  and  the 
State  finds,  that  there  will  be  no  settling 
(that  would  impair  the  integrity  of  any  re- 
quired liner)  of  the  waste  upon  which  the 
proposed  unit  is  to  t>e  built 

"(d)  Reuse.— (1)  The  regulations  under 
this  section  shall  include  such  requirements 
applicable  to  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  the 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units,  including  criteria  and  routine  testing 
procedures,  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  In  de- 
veloping such  regulations,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
appropriate,  all  potential  pathways  of 
human  and  environmental  exposure,  includ- 


ing both  short-term  and  long-term,  to  haz- 
ardous constituents  of  such  ash  from  such 
recycling  and  reuse.  The  pathways  to  be  con- 
sidered shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
irihalation,  ingestion  as  a  consequence  of 
incorporation  of  the  ash  or  any  hazardous 
constituents  into  the  food  chain,  ingestion 
of  potable  loater  or  at/uatic  organisms  con- 
taminated try  surface  runoff,  leaching  or 
percolation  of  such  ash  or  its  hazardous 
constituents  into  ground  water  or  surface 
water,  ingestion  or  inhalation  of  soil  parti- 
cles contaminated  with  such  ash,  and 
dermal  contact  with  such  ash.  At  a  mini- 
mum the  Administrator  shall  consider  with 
respect  to  such  recycling  and  reuse,  appro- 
priate methods  to  determine  leaching,  total 
chemical  analysis,  respirability,  and  toxici- 
ty. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  require  treat 
ment  of  ash  from  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  before  any  such  ash  is  recycled 
or  reused  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environn^ent  Such  regulations  shall  specify 
those  letels  or  methods  of  treatment  that 
taking  i\to  account  the  potential  pathtoays 
of  exposihe  identified  in  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  substantially  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
migration  of  ash  or  its  hazardous  constitu- 
ents so  that  short-term  and  long-term 
threats  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment are  minimized: 

"(Bl  satisfy  any  criteria  and  routine  test- 
ing procedures  included  in  the  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(CI  assure  that  the  recycling  or  reuse  of 
such  ash  is  protective  of  human  health  and 
the  environment 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  this  subsection,  no 
person  may  reuse  or  recycle  ash  from  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  after  the 
date  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  unless  such  ash  is 
treated  and  leachate  from  an  extraction  pro- 
cedure toxicity  test  applied  to  such  ash  does 
not  exceed  standards  established  pursuant 
to  section  1412  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  for  any  pollutant  or  contaminant 

"(e)  CRrrcRiA  and  TESTiNO.-d)  For  the 
purposes  of  developing  regulations  for  the 
management  handling,  storage,  treatment 
transportation,  reuse,  recycling,  and  dispos- 
al of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  under  thU  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  criteria  and  testing  proce- 
dures for  identifying  the  characteristics  of 
ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 
units  that  may  pose  a  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment  In  considering 
potential  hazards  to  human  health  and  the 
environment  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider, to  the  extent  appropriate  and  feasible, 
all  potential  pathways  of  human  or  environ- 
mental exposure  to  constituents  of  such  ash, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  inhalation,  in- 
gestion as  a  consequence  of  incorporation  of 
the  ash  or  any  constituent  into  the  food 
chain,  ingestion  of  potable  water  or  atjuatic 
organisms  contaminated  try  surface  runoff, 
leaching  or  percolation  of  such  ash  or  its 
constituents  into  ground  water  or  surface 
water,  ingestion  or  inhalation  of  soil  parti- 
cles contaminated  with  such  ash,  and 
dermal  contact  with  such  ash  (including,  for 
all  such  pathways,  situations  of  disposal  or 
reuse).  At  a  minimum,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  appropriate  methods  to  deter- 
mine leaching,  total  chemical  analysis,  re- 
spirability, and  toxicity.  The  criteria  and 
accompanying  testing  procedures  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  reflect  the  heterogeneous  char- 
acteristics of  municipal  solid  waste  and  mu- 
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nxcipal  incinerator  ash,  including  seasonal 
variations  in  the  constituents  of  such  solid 
waste  and  ash.  Leaching  procedures  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  include 
testing  under  acidic  and  native  conditions. 
Test  leachate  from  any  ash  containing  a 
substance  in  concentratioris  exceeding  the 
maximurri_  contaminant  level  for  such  sub 
stance  ^Established  pursuant  to  section  1412 
of  thfSaJe  Drinking  Water  Act  by  a  factor  of 
ona'hundred  or  more  shalL  unless  the  Ad 
mmistrator  establishes  a  more  stringent  re- 
guireynent,  constitute  a  failure  of  the  test  re- 
quired try  this  section. 

"12)  The  Administrator  shall  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  or  (d).  require  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation unit  or  any  facility  handling,  trans 
porting,  storing,  treating,  reusing,  recycling, 
or  disposing  of  ash  from  such  unit  to  test 
such  ash  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
and  testing  procedures  promulgated  under 
this  subsection.  If  fly  ash  and  bottom  ash 
are  comtrined,  such  combined  ash  must  also 
be  tested  in  accordance  with  such  criteria 
and  testing  procedures,  including,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  necessary,  the  sepa 
rate  testing  of  bottom  ash  and  fly  ash. 

"t3/  Any  ash  which  fails  in  any  character 
istic  under  the  criteria  and  testing  proce- 
dures promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  shall  6e  disposed  of  in 
a  facility  in  compliance  with  subsection  (b> 
11)  or  131.  or  shall  be  treated  (as  defined  in 
subsection  lai)  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  subsection  la)  and 
shall  be  demonstrated  to  satisfy  all  applica 
ble  criteria  promulgated  under  this  subsec- 
tion before  disposal  (pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)i  or  reuse  (pursuant  to  subsection  (d>i. 

"14)  The  Administrator  shall  seek  to  vali- 
date the  criteria  and  testing  procedures  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  subsection  by 
conducting  a  program  of  continuing  analy- 
sis of  leachate  produced  at  facilities  dispos- 
ing or  reusing  ash  from  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration units. 

"(f)  Corrective  Action.— (1>  Whenever  on 
the  basis  of  any  information  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  there  is  or  has  tieen  a 
release  of  any  hazardous  constituent  from  a 
facility  regulated  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  an  order  requiring 
corrective  action  or  such  other  response 
measure  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment or  the  Administrator  may  commence  a 
ciiHl  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  m  which  the  facility  is 
located  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

"(2)  Any  order  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion m.ay  include  a  suspension  or  revocation 
of  authorization  to  operate,  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quired corrective  action  or  other  response 
measure,  and  shall  specify  a  time  for  com- 
pliance. If  any  person  named  in  an  order 
fails  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  assess,  and  such  person  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for,  a  civil  penal- 
ty in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1 25,000  for 
each  day  of  noncom.pliance  with  the  order. 

"13)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)^nall  require  corrective  action  for 
all  releaa^  of  hazardous  constituents  from 
any  solid  waste  management  unit  at  a  facil- 
ity seeking  a  permit  under  this  section,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  at  which  wa^te  was 
placed  in  such  unit  Permits  issued  under 
this  section  shall  contain  schedules  of  com- 
pliance for  such  corrective  action  and  assur- 
ances of  financial  responsitnlity  for  com- 
pleting such  corrective  action. 


"(g)  Closure.- Regulations  promulgated 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  establish  require- 
ments for  the  proper  closure  of  facilities 
treating,  storing,  or  disposing  of  ash  from 
municipal  waste  incineration  units,  for  the 
post-closure  monitoring  and  care  of  such  fa- 
cilities for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
years,  and  for  assurances  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  closure,  post-closure  care 
and  corrective  action. 

"(h>  State  Programs.— (1)  Beginning 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  any  State  may  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  proposed  program  for  im- 
plementation and  concurrent  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section  which 
may  be  considered  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  in  section  4007.  State  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  subsection  shall 
contain  provisions  assuring  that  each  facili- 
ty receiving  ash  from  a  municipal  waste  in- 
cineration unit  obtains  a  permit  or  other 
form  of  prior  approval  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  a  State  is  not 
enforcing  the  requirements  of  this  section  in 
a  manner  equivalent  to  Federal  enforce- 
ment, the  Administrator  shall  withdraw  the 
authorization  of  such  State  program  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2>  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  prohibit 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
from  imposing  any  requirement  with  respect 
to  the  management,  handling,  storage,  treat- 
ment, transportation,  reuse,  recycling  or  dis- 
posal of  ash  from  municipal  waste  inciner- 
ation units  which  is  more  stringent  than 
any  requirement  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  Export.  — (1)  Export  of  ash  from  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  to  locations 
outside  of  the  United  States  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful except  as  provided  in  an  international 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  country  receiving  the  ash.  Any  such 
international  agreement  shall  include  at  a 
minimum  — 

"I A/  a  provision  for  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  receiving  country  prior  to  shipment  of 
the  ash; 

"IB)  a  provision  that  requires  tracking  of 
the  ash  shipment  from  the  site  of  generation 
to  the  receiving  country: 

"(Ci  a  provision  for  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  receiving  country 
on  compliance  and  enforcement  of  the 
agreement. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  export  ash  from  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  incineration  unit  to  locations 
outside  of  the  United  States  without  a 
permit  or  other  prior  approval  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  do  so.  Permits  granted  for 
export  under  this  section  shall  have  a  term 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  fees  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost  expe- 
rienced by  the  Administrator  in  monitoring 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
permit  and  shall  contain  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

"(J)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  Regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  promulgation,  except  that  require- 
ments promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bi  or  (c)  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  ash 
from  municipal  waste  incineration  units 
shall  be  effective  on  and  ajter  the  date  forty- 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Beginning  eighteen  months  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  until 
the  effective  date  of  disposal  requirements 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or 
(c>.  ash  from  municipal  waste  incineration 


units  shall  not  be  disposed  in  landfills 
unless  such  landfills  have,  at  a  minimum, 
one  liner,  leachate  collection  and  ground 
water  monitoring  and  otherwise  meet  the 
criteria  for  sanitary  landfills  issued  under 
this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
may  grant  on  a  case-by-case  basis  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  that  ash  from 
each  municipal  waste  incineration  unit  be 
disposed  in  a  facility  with  a  liner,  leachate 
collection  and  ground  water  monitoring  be- 
ginning eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section,  on  a  showing  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  such  unit  that  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  dispose  of  ash  in  compliance  icith 
such  requirements  is  not  available  for  the 
unit  taking  cost  into  consideration.  No  vari- 
ance granted  under  this  paragraph  shall 
extend  for  a  period  longer  than  thirty 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
may  grant  on  a  case-by-case  basis  a  vari- 
ance from  the  requirement  that  ash  from 
municipal  waste  incineration  units  be  dis- 
posed only  in  landfills  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  beginning 
forty-eight  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  on  a  showing  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  such  unit  that 
good  faith  efforts  were  made  to  satisfy  such 
requirement  but  the  unit  will  fail  to  do  so 
for  reasons  not  m  control  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  unit  No  variance  granted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  extend  for  a 
period  longer  than  seventy-two  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  promul- 
gate regulations  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
disposal  of  ash  from  municipal  waste  incin- 
eration units,  no  person  may  dispose  of  ash 
in  a  landfill  after  forty-eight  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  unless 
such  landfill  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
subsections  lb)(l)  or  (b)(3). 

"(k)  PROHiBtTiON.—d)  Beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  regulation  or  require- 
ment under  this  section  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  manage,  handle,  store,  treat,  transport, 
reuse,  recycle,  or  dispose  ash  from  a  munici- 
pal waste  incineration  unit  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  such  regulation  or  re- 
quirement or  a  State  program  approved  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h). 

"(2)  Prior  to  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  use  the  authorities  of  section 
3008  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  violation  in  a  Stale 
which  is  authorized  to  implement  and  en- 
force a  program  under  subsection  (h),  the 
Administrator  shall  give  notice  to  the  State 
in  which  a  violation  has  occurred  prior  to 
issuing  an  order  or  commencing  civil  action 
under  section  3009. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  D  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.    4011.    Municipal    waste    combustion 
ash. ". 

(c)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is  repealed. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  308.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
prior  to  promulgation  of  any  regulations,  re- 
quirements, or  guidelines  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4011  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposasl  Act  or 
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section  130  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consult  with  elected  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives or  representatives  of  their  orga- 
nizations which  may  develop  plans,  admin- 
ister programs,  issue  permits,  promulgate 
regulations  or  take  corrective  action  under 
such  sections  to  receive  their  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations on  such  regulations,  require- 
ments and  guidelines. 

TITLE  IV— ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
Sec.  401.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IV-ACID  DEPOSITION 
CONTROL 

"nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  FiNOiNos.  —  The  Congress 
finds  that— 

"(1)  the  presence  of  acidic  compounds  and 
their  precursors  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
deposition  from  the  atmosphere  represents  a 
threat  to  natural  resources,  ecosystems,  ma- 
terials, visibility,  and  public  health: 

"(2)  the  principal  sources  of  the  acidic 
compounds  and  their  precursors  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  from  the  combustion  of  fossil 
fuels: 

"(3)  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  is  of 
national  and  international  significance: 

"(4)  strategies  and  technologies  for  the 
control  of  precursors  to  acid  deposition  exist 
now  that  are  economically  feasible,  and  im- 
proved methods  are  expected  to  become  in- 
creasingly available  over  the  next  decade: 

"(S)  current  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  adversely  affected  by  de- 
laying measures  to  remedy  the  problem; 

"(6)  reduction  of  total  atmospheric  load- 
ing of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
will  enhance  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment:  and 

"(7)  control  mectsures  to  reduce  precursor 
emissions  from  steam-electric  generating 
units  should  be  initiated  without  delay. 

"(b)  Purposes.— The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion through  reductions  in  annual  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  of  ten  million  tons 
from  1980  emission  levels,  and,  in  combina- 
tion unth  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  of  ni- 
trogen oxides  emissions  of  approximately 
two  million  tons  from  1980  emission  levels, 
in  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  also  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  encourage  energy  conserva- 
tion, use  of  renewable  and  clean  alternative 
technologies,  and  pollution  prevention  as  a 
long-range  strategy  for  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion and  other  adverse  impacts  of  energy 
production  and  use. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  402.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(a)  The  term  'affected  source'  means  a 
source  that  includes  one  or  more  affected 
units. 

"(b)  The  term  affected  unit'  means  a  unit 
that  is  subject  to  emission  reduction  require- 
ments or  limitations  under  sections  404. 
405,  406,  407,  or  410  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  term  'allowance'  means  an  au- 
thorization, issued  to  an  affected  source  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  title,  to  emit 
during  a  specified  calendar  year,  one  ton  of 
sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxides. 

"(d)  The  term  'baseline'  means  the  annual 
quantity  of  fossil  fuel  consumed,  measured 
in  millions  of  British  Thermal  Units 
CmmBtu's'),  by  an  affected  unit  calculated 
as  follows: 

"(1)  For  each  steam-electric  generating 
utility  unit  that  was  in  commercial  oper- 
ation prior  to  January  1,  1985,  the  baseline 


shall  be  the  annual  average  quantity  of 
mmBtu's  consumed  in  fuel  during  calendar 
years  1985,  1986,  and  1987,  as  recorded  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  pursuant  to  Form 
767.  For  any  unit  for  which  such  form  was 
not  filed,  the  baseline  shall  be  the  level  speci- 
fied for  such  unit  in  the  1985  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Assessment  Program  (NAPAP) 
Emissions  Inventory.  Version  2.  National 
Utility  Reference  file  (NURF).  For  other 
units,  the  baseline  is  the  NAPAP  Emissions 
Inventory,  Version  2.  The  Administrator 
may  exclude  periods  during  which  a  unit  is 
shutdown  for  a  continuous  period  of  four 
months  or  longer. 

"(2)  For  each  steam-electric  generating 
utility  unit  that  entered  operation  on  or 
after  January  1.  1985.  the  baseline  shall  be 
an  annual  average  quantity  of  mmBtu;  as 
calculated  pursuant  to  a  method  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  by  regulation 
to  be  promulgated  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

"(3)  For  any  other  unit  the  baseline  shall 
be  the  annual  average  quantity,  in  mmBtu 
consumed  in  .fuel  by  that  unit  as  established 
by  regulation  to  t>e  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

"(e)  'The  term  'capacity  factor'  means  the 
ratio  between  the  actual  electric  output 
from  a  unit  and  the  potential  electric  output 
from  that  unit 

"If)  The  term  'compliance  plan'  means  a 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  408  de- 
scribing how  the  source  will  comply  with  all 
applicable  requirements  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding a  schedule  for  compliance  and  certi- 
fication by  the  owner  or  operator  that  the 
facility  is  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  term  'continuous  emission  moni- 
tor' (CEM)  means  the  equipment  used  to 
sample,  analyze,  measure,  and  provide  on  a 
continuous  basis  a  permanent  record  of 
emissions  and  flow  (expressed  in  pounds  per 
million  British  thermal  units  (Ibs/mmBtu) 
and  pounds  per  hour  (Ibs/hr))  or  such  other 
forms  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by 
regulations  under  section  412  of  this  title. 

"(h)  The  term  'existing  unit'  means  a  unit 
(including  units  subject  to  section  111)  that 
is  operating  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 
Any  unit  modified,  reconstructed,  or 
repowered  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  an  existing  unit  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(i)  The  term  'generating  unit'  means  a 
turbine  together  with  its  generator  reported 
pursuant  to  Department  of  Energy  Form 
860. 

"(j)  The  term  'new  unit' means  a  unit  that 
commences  operation  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989. 

"(k)  The  term  permitting  authority' 
means  the  Administrator  or  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency,  as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 302(b). 

"(I)  The  term  'repowering'  means  replace- 
ment of  an  existing  coalfired  coal  boiler 
with  one  of  the  following  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies: atmospheric  or  pressurized  fluidized 
bed  combustion,  integrated  gasification 
combined  cycle,  magnetohydrodynamics. 
direct  and  indirect  coal-fired  turbines,  inte- 
grated gasification  fuel  cells,  or  a  derivative 
of  one  of  these  techniques,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy. 


"(ml  The  term  'State'  means  one  of  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(n)  The  term  'unit'  means  a  fossil  fuel- 
fired  combustion  device. 

"(o)  The  term  actual  1985  emission  rate' 
for  electric  utility  units  means  the  annual 
average  sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxides 
emission  rate  in  units  of  pounds  per  million 
Btu  as  reported  in  the  NAPAP  Emissions  In- 
ventory, Version  2.  National  Utility  Refer- 
ence File.  For  non-utility  units,  the  term 
'actual  1985  emission  rate'  means  the 
annual  average  sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen 
oxides  emission  rate  in  units  of  pounds  per 
million  Btu  as  reported  in  the  NAPAP  Emis- 
sion Inventory.  Version  2. 

"(p)  The  term  'utility  unit'  means  a  unit 
that  produces  electricity  for  sale.  For  pur- 
poses of  thu  title,  a  unit  that  cogenerales 
steam  and  electricity  shall  be  considered  a 
utility  unit  if  the  unit  is  constructed  for  the 
purposes  of  supplying  more  than  one-third 
of  its  potential  electric  output  capacity  and 
more  than  25  megawatts  electrical  output  to 
any  utility  power  distribution  system  for 
sale. 

"allowance  program  for  existing  and  new 

UNITS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Allocations  of  Annual  Al- 
lowances FOR  Existing  and  New  Units.— (1) 
For  the  emission  limitation  programs  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  allocate 
annual  allowances  to  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  affected  units  at  an  affected  source  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  tonnage 
emission  limits  calculated  under  sections 
404,  405,  406,  407,  and  410  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  section  405  (c) 
and  (hi  and  elsewhere  in  this  title.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  al- 
lowances for  each  affected  unit  at  an  affect- 
ed source  at  the  time  the  permit  is  issued  for 
such  source,  as  provided  in  section  408.  If 
an  existing  unit  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  sections  404.  405,  406,  or  407  is  removed 
from  commercial  operation,  the  annual  allo- 
cation of  allowances  shall  continue  to  be 
issued  to  the  owner  or  operator  for  each  five 
year  period  m  accordance  with  the  schedule 
for  issuance  of  permits  pursuant  to  sections 
351  and  408. 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  to 
the  owner  or  operator  of  each  affected  unit 
allowances  in  an  amount  equal  to  98  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  allowances  al- 
located to  that  unit  Each  unit's  remaining 
allowances  shall  l>e  deposited  in  a  reserve  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph 

"(Bi  Pursuant  to  the  regulations  pjomul- 
gated  under  this  paragraph  the  Administra- 
tor shall  sell  to  the  owners  or  operators  of 
units  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  the  allowances  depos- 
ited in  the  reserve  created  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A).  Not  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  reserva- 
tion list  for  the  sale  of  such  allowances, 
qualifications  for  the  owners  and  operators 
seeking  such  sales,  requirements  for  a  show- 
ing that  allowances  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able from  persons  holding  allowances  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary. The  regulations  shall  also  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  allowances  from  the  reserve 
to  the  owners  or  operators  of  units  described 
m  section  405(h). 
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"to  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  each  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations,  and  shall  allocate 
allowances  in  an  appropriate  amount  to 
each  qualified  applicant  upon  receipt  of 
payment  of  tl.SOO  per  ton  (adjusted  for  in 
flation  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989  and  an 
nually  thereafter/.  Payment  shall  be  made  lo 
the  United  States  Treasury,  as  provided  by 
regulations  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(B). 

"(D)  AH  monies  collected,  and  any  allow- 
ances remaining  in  the  reserve  at  the  end  of 
each  phase,  or  five-year  period  as  defined  m 
accordance  with  the  schedule  for  issuance  of 
permits  pursuant  to  sections  351  and  408 
that  are  not  issued  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  issued  to  the  owners  or  op- 
erators of  the  affected  units  from  which  the 
allowances  were  withheld,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 

"(b)  Allowance  System.— Allowances 
issued  under  this  title  may  be  transferred 
among  the  owners  or  operators  of  affected 
sources  under  this  title  or  other  persons  who 
lawfully  acquire  such  allowances,  as  provid- 
ed by  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  The  Ad 
ministrator  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  enact- 
ment, to  establish  the  allowance  system  pre- 
scribed under  this  sectiOTi,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  requirements  for  the  issu- 
ance, transfer,  and  use  of  allowances  under 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the 
use  of  allowances  prior  to  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  allowances  were  issued,  and 
shall  protiide,  consistent  loith  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  for  the  identification  of  unused 
allowances,  and  for  such  unused  allowances 
to  be  carried  forward  and  added  to  allow- 
ances allocated  in  subsequent  years.  Such 
regulations  shall  permit  transfers  only 
within  each  of  the  two  major  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  country  as  defined  by  such  regu 
lations.  Nothing  in  the  regulations  shall  re- 
lieve the  Administrator  of  the  Administra- 
tor's permitting,  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment obligations  under  this  Act  nor  relieve 
sources  of  their  requirements  and  liabilities 
under  this  Act  Transfers  of  allowances  shall 
not  be  effective  until  written  certification  of 
the  transfer,  signed  by  a  responsible  official 
of  each  party  to  the  transfer,  is  received  and 
recorded  by  the  Administrator. 

"(cl  iNTERPOLLUTANT  TRADiNQ.  —  The  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (b)  shall  provide  for 
trading  and  banking  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  allowances.  Such  rules  shall 
provide  that,  for  trading  purposes,  1.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen  (xndes  shall  t>e  equiva- 
lent to  1.0  pound  of  sulfur  dioxide.  Interpol- 
lutant  trades  of  these  pollutants  in  areas 
failing   to   meet    the   national   ambient    air 


quality  standards  shall  6e  subject  to  approv- 
al by  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  Allowance  Tracking  System.— The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate,  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1989.  a  systen  for  issuing,  recording,  and 
tracking  allowances  and  shall  specify  proce- 
dures and  requirements.  All  allowance  allo- 
cations and  transfers  shall  upon  recorda- 
tion by  the  Adrninistrator  be  deemed  a  part 
of  each  unit's  permit  requirements  pursuant 
to  section  408.  but  shall  not  require  permit 
renew  and  revision. 

"'el  .\Ew  Utility  Units.  — The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  each  new  utility  unit  must  hold  al- 
lowances equal  to  the  annual  tonnage  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emitted  by  such  unit  after 
January  1,  2000.  Such  new  utility  units  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  an  allocation  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide allowances  under  subsection  (a).  Not- 
withstanding the  geographic  limitations  on 
transfers  of  allowances  in  subsection  (b), 
new  utility  units  may  obtain  allowances 
.from  any  unit  allocated  allowances  under 
this  title.  After  January  1.  2000,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  new  utility  unit  to  emit 
sulfur  dioxide  m  an  amount  exceeding  the 
allowances  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
unit  holds  for  such  unit.  The  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  new  utility  unit  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  liable  for  fulfilling 
the  obligations  specified  in  section  411  of 
this  title. 

"(fi  Nature  or  Allowances.— An  allowance 
issued  under  this  title  is  a  limited  authori- 
2ation  to  emit  sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen 
oxides  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  allowances  may  t)e  limited, 
revoked  or  otherwise  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
other  authority  of  the  Administrator.  Such 
allowance  does  not  constitute  a  property 
right 

"(g)  Prohibition.  -It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  hold  or  transfer  any  allow- 
ance issued  under  this  title,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"phase  1  Sl'LfUR  DIOXIDE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  404  (a)  Emission  Limitations.— After 
January  1,  1995.  each  source  that  includes 
one  or  more  affected  units  listed  in  Table  A 
IS  an  affected  source  under  this  section. 
After  January  1.  1995,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  affected  unit  to  emit  sulfur  dioxide 
in  excess  of  the  tonnage  limitation  stated  in 
table  A  for  phase  I  unless  the  emissions  re- 
duction requirements  applicable  to  such 
unit  have  been  achieved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
unit  has  obtained  allowances  equal  to  the 
emissions  m  excess  of  those  permitted  under 
Table  A,  pursuant  to  section  403.  The  owner 
or  operator  of  any  unit  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  for  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations specified  m  section  411  of  this  title. 
The  annual  limitation  for  any  unit  totaled 


on  Table  A  shall  equal  the  product  of  each 
unit's  baseline  multiplied  by  an  emission 
rate  of  2.5  Ibs/mmBtu,  divided  by  2,000. 

"(b)  SvBSTiTUTioNS.-The  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  an  affected  unit  under  subsection  (a) 
may  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Administrator 
to  reassign,  in  whole  or  in  part  the  sulfur 
dioxide  reduction  requirements  to  any  other 
unit(s)  under  the  control  of  such  owner  or 
operator.  Such  proposal  shall  specify— 

"(1)  the  designation  of  the  substitute  af- 
fected units  to  which  any  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion obligations  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply,  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  origi- 
nal affected  units  designated  under  such 
subsection: 

"(2)  the  baseline,  the  actual  1985  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  rate,  and  the  authorized 
annual  tonnage  limitation  stated  in  Table  A 
for  the  original  affected  unit; 

"(3)  calculation  of  the  calendar  year  1985 
annual  tonnage  emitted  by  the  substitute 
units,  based  on  the  baseline  for  each  unit,  as 
defined  in  section  402(d),  multiplied  by  the 
unit's  actual  1985  emission  rate: 

"(4)  the  emission  rates  and  the  actual  ton- 
nage limitations  that  would  be  applicable  to 
the  original  and  substitute  affected  units: 

"(5)  documentation,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator,  that  the  reassigned  ton- 
nage limits  will  in  total,  achieve  the  same 
or  greater  emissions  reduction  than  would 
have  been  achieved  without  such  substitu- 
tions: and 

"(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require. 

"(c)  Administrator's  Action  on  a  Propos- 
al.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  such  substitution  not  later  than 
six  months  after  receipt  of  a  substitution 
proposal  that  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  If  a  proposal  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  disapprove  it  The  owner 
or  operator  of  a  unit  listed  in  Table  A  may 
not  substitute  another  unit  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  For  an  approved  proposal,  each  sub- 
stitute unit  and  source  shall  be  deemed  af- 
fected under  this  title,  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  act  on  the  submission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  408.  The  Administrator 
shall  allocate  allowances  for  the  affected 
units  in  accordance  with  the  approved  pro- 
posal pursuant  to  section  403.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  source  or  unit  that  receives 
allowances  pursuant  to  this  section  to  emit 
sulfur  dioxide  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
allowances  allocated  to  it  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  any  unit  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  liable  for  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations specified  in  section  411  of  this  title. 
For  a  disapproved  proposal,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  issue  allowances  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a). 
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'Table  A.— Affected  Sources  and  Units  in  Phase  I  and  Their  Sulfur  Dioxide  Allowances  (  Tons)  in  Phases  I  and  II 


state 


Plant  name 


Unit 


Phase  I 
allowances 


Phase  II 
allowances 


Alabaina Colbert. 


EC.  Gaston... 


Florida Big  Bend 


13,600 
15.300 
15.400 
15,400 
37.200 
IS. 100 
IS. 500 
IS, 300 
19,300 
59.S00 
2S.400 


6,520 

7.350 

7.390 

7,400 

17.S00 

S.690 

S,900 

8.790 

9.250 

28.  700 

13.600 


state 


Plant  name 


Gforyjo. 


Illinois . 


Indiana.. 


Unit 


Phaae  I      .    Phase  II 
allowances     allowances 


Crist 

Botoen 

Hammond 

Jack  McDonough . 

Wansley 

Yates 


Baldwin 

Co.ffeen 

Grand  Tower.. 

Hennepin 

Joppa  steam... 


Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky 


2 
3 

< 

7 

I 

2 
J 
4 

/ 

2 
3 
4 

/ 

2 

; 

2 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
« 
7 

~ I 

2 
3 

1 

2 

- 4 

2 

1 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
Kincaid j 

2 

Meredosia j 

Vemillion 2 

Bailly 7 

Breed i 

Cayuga i 

2 
Cltfty  Creek i 

2 

3 
4 
$ 
« 

Elmer  W.  Stout 5 

6 

7 

f  B   Culley 2 

3 

Frank  E   Ratts / 

2 
Gibson 1 

2 
3 
4 

H  T.  Pntchard „„ ( 

Michigan  City „.„.„...       12 

Petersburg ..„„ ] 

2 

R.  Gallagher / 

2» 

3 

4 

Tanners  Creek 4 

Watiash  River / 

2 
i 
S 
t 

Wamck 4 

Burlington x 

Des  Moines 7 

Milton  L.  Kapp 2 

Praine  Creek 4 

Riverside J 

Quindaro 2 

Coleman / 

2 

3 

Cooper 1 

2 


27.100 
26. 700 
19.200 
28.100 
54.800 
56,300 
71.800 
71.700 
S.780 
9.220 
8.910 
37.600 
19.900 
20.600 
70.800 
65.400 
7.200 
7.040 
6.950 
8.910 
9.410 
24.800 
21.500 
42.000 
44.400 
42.600 
11.800 
35.  700 
5.910 
18.400 
12.600 
10.800 
12.300 
11.400 
11.400 
10.600 
31.500 
29.100 
13.900 
8.880 
11.100 
12.400 
18.500 
33.400 
34.100 
20.200 
19.800 
20.400 
20.100 
19.400 
20.400 
3.880 
4.770 
23.600 
3.100 
17.000 
8.330 
8.480 
40.400 
41.000 
41.100 
40300 
5.770 
23.000 
16.400 
32.400 
4.690 
7.280 
6.530 
6,800 
24.800 
3.400 
2.860 
3.750 
3.670 
12.300 
27.000 
10.700 
1.680 
13.800 
8.180 
3.300 
4.130 
11.200 
12.800 
12.300 
7.450 
15.300 


13.000 
12.800 
9.200 
13.500 
26.300 
27.000 
34.400 
34.400 
4,220 
4.420 
4.280 
18.100 
9.550 
9.880 
34.000 
31.400 
3.460 
3.380 
3.340 
4,280 
4.520 
11.900 
10.300 
20.200 
21.300 
20.400 
5.600 
17.100 
2,840 
8.820 
6.040 
5.170 
5.890 
5.450 
5.480 
5.100 
15.100 
14.000 
6.670 
4260 
5.320 
5.970 
8.880 
16000 
16.400 
9.670 
9.510 
9.800 
9.640 
9.290 
9.780 
1,860 
2.290 
11.300 
1.490 
8.140 
4.000 
4.070 
19.400 
19.700 
19  700 
19.400 
2.770 
li.lOO 
7.890 
15.500 
2.250 
3.490 
3.130 
3.270 
11.900 
1.920 
1.370 
1  800 
1.760 
5.890 
12.900 
5.140 
805 
6.610 
3.920 
1.590 
1.980 
5.390 
6.160 
5.930 
3  5  70 
7.360 


UMI 
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"Table  A.— Affected  Sources  ASD  Vsits  is  Phase  I  a\d  Their  Si'lfvr  Dioxide  Allowances  (Tons)  in  Phases  I  and  II- 

Continued 


state 


Plant  name 


Ma  ryland 


Michigan. 
Mississippi 
Musoun 


Neic  Hampshire 

Neir  JerseTj 

New  York    


Ohio. 


Unit 


E  W  Brown. 2 

2 
3 

Elmer  Smith 2 

2 

Ghent 2 

Green  River 4 

H  L.  Spurlock 2 

Henderson  II 2 

2 

Paradise 3 

Shawnee. 20 

Chalk  Point 2 

2 
C.P.  Crane 2 

2 
Morgantown 2 

2 
J.H.  Campbell 2 

2 
Jack  Watson 4 

5 

Asbury 2 

James  River 5 

Labadie 2 

2 

3 

4 
Montrose 2 

2 

3 
New  Madrid 2 

2 

Sibley 3 

Siouj 2 

2 
Thomas  Hill 2 

2 
Memmack 2 

2 
B.L.  England 2 

2 

Dunkirk 3 

Milliken 2 

2 
Northporl 7 

2 
3 

Port  JeJ/erson 3 

4 

Ashtabula s 

Avon  Lake « 

9 

Cardinal 2 

2 

ConesviUe 2 

2 
3 
4 

Eastlake 2 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Gen.  JM  Gavin 2 

2 

Kyger  Creek 2 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Miar^ll  Fort g 

7 

Musk}r\gu-n\  Rii  er 2 

2 
3 
4 

5 
Nxles 2 

2 

Picu  av 5 

R  E   Burger j 

4 
S 

W  H  Sammis 5 

W.C.  Beckjord 5 


Phase  I 

Phase  II 

allowances 

allowances 

7.110 

3.410 

10.900 

5.240 

26.100 

12.500 

5.440 

2.610 

14.400 

6.920 

28.400 

13.600 

7.820 

3.750 

22.800 

10.900 

13.300 

6.410 

12.300 

5.910 

59.200 

28.400 

10.200 

4.880 

21.900 

10.500 

23.900 

11.700 

10.300 

4.960 

9.230 

4.430 

35.200 

16.900 

38.500 

18.500 

19.300 

9.250 

23.100 

11.100 

17.800 

8.540 

36.500 

17.500 

16.200 

7.770 

4.830 

2,320 

35.700 

17.100 

3  7.700 

18.100 

40.300 

19.400 

35.900 

17.300 

7.390 

3,550 

8.200 

3.940 

10.100 

4,840 

28.200 

13.600 

32.500 

15,600 

15.600 

7.480 

22.600 

10.800 

21.100 

10.100 

10.300 

4.920 

17.200 

8,270 

10.200 

4.890 

22.000 

10.600 

9.060 

4,350 

11.700 

5.630 

12.600 

6.050 

8.380 

4,020 

12.400 

5.960 

19.800 

9.510 

24.100 

11.600 

26.500 

12.700 

10.500 

5.030 

12.300 

5,920 

16.700 

8.040 

11.700 

5.590 

30.500 

14.600 

34.300 

16.400 

38.300 

18.400 

4.210 

2.020 

4.890 

2.350 

5.500 

2.640 

48.800 

23,400 

7.800 

3,750 

8.640 

4,150 

10.000 

4,810 

14.500 

6,970 

34.100 

16,400 

79.100 

38.000 

80.600 

38.700 

19.300 

9,260 

18.600 

8,910 

17.900 

8,600 

18.700 

8,980 

18.700 

9,000 

11,400 

5,460 

38,500 

18,500 

14.900 

7,140 

14,200 

6.800 

14.000 

6,700 

11.800 

5,650 

40.500 

19.400 

6.940 

3.330 

9.100 

4.370 

4,930 

2,370 

3.080 

1.480 

10,800 

5,170 

12,400 

5,970 

24.200 

11,600 

8.950 

4,290 

"Table  A.— Affected  Sources  and  Units  in  Phase  I  and  Their  Sulfur  Dioxide  Allowances  (Tons)  in  Phases  I  and  II— 
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state 


Plant  name 


Pennsvlrania.. 


Tennessee.. 


West  Virginia  . 


Wisconsin.. 


Unit 


Phase  I 
allowances 


Phase  II 
allou>ances 


Arrristrong 

Brunner  Island  .. 

Cheswick 

Conemaugh 

Haifield's  Ferry.. 

Horner  City 

Martins  Creek 

Portland 

Shawville 

Sunbury 

Allen 

Cumberland  

Gallatin 

Johnsonrille 


« 
7 

S 

s 

10 

Albright 3 

Fort  Martin 1 

Harrison.. .". ; 

2 
3 

Kammer / 

3 

Mitchell 2 

2 

Mount  Storm 2 

2 
3 

Edgewater 4 

La  Crosse /Genoa « 3 

Nelson  Dewey 2 

2 

North  Oak  Creek 2 

2 

Pulliam t 

South  Oak  Creek 5 

6 
7 
« 


23.000 

14.400 

15.400 

27.800 

31.100 

53.800 

39.000 

59,800 

66.400 

37,800 

37  300 

40.300 

40.100 

34,700 

12.700 

12.800 

5.940 

10.200 

10.300 

10.300 

14.200 

14.100 

8  760 

11.500 

15.300 

16.800 

15  700 

86.700 

94.800 

17,600 

17.300 

20.000 

21.300 

7.790 

8-040 

8.410 

7.990 

8.240 

7.890 

8.980 

8.700 

7.080 

7.550 

10.700 

41.600 

41.200 

8.600 

46.100 

41.500 

18.700 

19,500 

17.400 

44.000 

45.500 

43,  700 

35,600 

42.400 

24, 700 

19.100 

6  010 

6.680 

5,220 

5,140 

7,510 

9,670 

12,000 

16.200 

15.800 


11  000 

6.920 

7410 

13  300 

14,900 

25,800 

18,700 

28,  700 

31.900 

18.200 

17,900 

19,300 

19,200 

16,700 

6,080 

6,150 

2.850 

4.910 

4.960 

4.960 

6.830 

6,760 

4  210 

5,500 

7  360 

8.050 

7  520 

41.600 

45.500 

8.470 

8.310 

9.610 

10.200 

3  740 
3.860 

4  040 
3.830 
3.950 
3.790 

4  310 
4.180 
3.400 
3.630 

5  120 
20  000 
19.800 
23.300 
22.100 
19.900 

9,000 

9,340 

8,350 

21,100 

21,800 

21,000 

17.100 

20.400 

11.900 

9.160 

2.880 

3.210 

2,510 

2,470 

3,600 

4,640 

5,780 

7  770 

7.580 


"PHASE  II  SULFUR  DIOXIDE  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  405.  (a).  Appucability.— After  Janu- 
ary 1,  2000,  each  steam-electric  existing  util- 
ity unit  as  provided  below  is  subject  to  the 
limitations  or  requirements  of  this  section. 
Each  utility  unit  subject  to  an  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  tonnage  emission  limitation  under 
this  section  is  an  affected  unit  under  this 
title.  Each  source  that  includes  one  or  more 
affected  units  is  an  affected  source.  In  the 
case  of  an  existing  unit  that  ivas  not  in  op- 
eration during  calendar  year  1985,  the  emis- 
sion rate  for  a  calendar  year  after  1985,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  shall  l>e 
used  in  lieu  of  the  1985  rate.  The  owner  or 
operator  of  any  unit  in  violation  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  liable  for  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions specified  in  section  411  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Units  Equal  to,  or  Above,  75  MWe 
AND  1.20  lbs/mmBtu.— After  January  1,  2000, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  steam-electric 
existing  unit  with  nameplate  capacity  equal 
to.  or  greater,  than  75  MWe  and  an  actual 
1985  emission  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than 
1.20  Ibs/mmBtu  to  exceed  an  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  tonnage  emission  limitation  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  unit's  baseline  multi- 
plied by  an  emission  rate  equal  to  1.20  lbs/ 
mmStu,  divided  by  2000  unless  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  unit  has  obtained  allow- 
ances equal  to  the  emissions  in  excess  of 
those  permitted  under  this  subsection.  In  the 


case  of  a  unit  which  has  decreased  its  emis- 
sions rate  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  by 
forty  per  centum  or  greater  from  1980,  and 
whose  utility  system's  residential  customer 
growth  has  increased  by  at  least  three  per 
centum  per  year  since  1980,  such  unit  has 
the  option  of  calculating  its  baseline,  as  de- 
fined in  section  402<d)(l),  using  an  average 
of  any  three  consecutive  years  betioeen  1980 
and  1989. 

"(c)  Coal  or  Oil-fired  Units  Below  75 
MWe  and  Above  1.20  lbs/mmBtu.— After  Jan- 
uary 1,  2000,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
coal  or  oil-fired  steam-electric  existing  utili- 
ty unit  with  nameplate  capacity  less  than  75 
MWe    and    an    actual    1985    emission    rate 
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equal  to  or  greater  than  1.20  lbs  mmBtu  to 
exceed  an  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emission 
rate  limitation  equal  to  its  actual  1985  emis 
sion  rate. 

"(dt  Coal-fired  Units  Below  1.20  lbs 
mmBtv.— After  January  1.  2000.  it  shall  be 
unlaioful  for  any  coal-fired  utility  unit  with 
an  actual  1985  sulfur  dioxide  emission  rate 
less  than  1.20  lbs  mmBtu  to  exceed  an 
annual  sulfur  dioxide  tonnage  emission  lim- 
itation equal  to  the  product  of  the  unit's 
iMseline  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  120  per 
centum  and  its  actual  1985  emission  rate. 
divided  by  2.000  unless  the  owner  or  opera 
tor  of  such  unit  has  obtained  allowances 
equal  to  the  emissions  in  excess  of  those  per 
mitted  under  this  subsection.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  an  oil- 
and  gas-fired  unit  which  has  been  awarded 
a  clean  coal  technology  demonstration  grant 
as  of  January  1.  1991.  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy,  such  unit  may  use 
any  three  consecutive  years  between  1980 
and  1989  in  calculating  its  baseline,  as  de- 
fined in  section  402id)(U. 

"le)  Oil  and  Gas-fired  Units  Equal  to  or 
Greater  Than  0.4  lbs/mmBti'  and  Less  Thas 
1.20  lbs/mmBti'.— After  January  1.  2000.  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  oil  and  gas-fired 
utility  unit  with  an  actual  1985  sulfur  diox- 
ide emission  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.4 
Ibs/mmBtu,  but  less  than  1.20  lbs  mmBtu  to 
exceed  an  annual  tonnage  sulfur  dioxide 
emission  limitation  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  unit's  tmseline  multiplied  by  a  factor  of 
120  per  centum  and  its  actual  1985  sulfur  di- 
oxide emission  rate,  divided  by  2,000  unless 
the  oicner  or  operator  of  such  unit  has  ob- 
tained allowances  equal  to  the  emissions  m 
excess  of  those  permitted  under  this  subsec 
tion. 

"(f)  Oil  and  Gasfired  Units  Less  Than  0.4 
lbs/mmBtv.— After  January  1,  2000.  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  oil  and  gas-fired  unit 
with  an  actual  1985  em.ission  rate  less  than 
0.4  Ibs/mmBtu  that  consumes  annually,  on 
a  Btu  basis.  90  per  centum  or  less  of  its  fuel 
in  the  form  of  natural  gas  to  exceed  an 
annual  sulfur  dioxide  tonnage  emission  lim- 
itation equal  to  the  product  of  the  unit's 
baseline  multiplied  try  a  factor  of  120  per 
centum  and  its  federally  approved  ernission 
limitation,  divided  by  2.000  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  of  such  unit  has  obtained 
allowances  equal  to  the  emtsstons  m  excess 
of  those  permitted  under  this  subsection. 

"(gi  Units  That  Commence  Operation  Be- 
tween 1985  AND  THE  Date  of  Enactment.— 
After  January  1.  2000.  it  shall  tie  unlawful 
for  any  unit  that  commences  operation  on 
or  ajter  January  1.  1985,  but  not  later  than 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  to  exceed  an  annual 
sulfur  dioxide  tonnage  emission  limitation 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  unit's  annual 
fuel  consumption,  on  a  Btu  basis,  at  a  65 
per  centum  capacity  factor  multiplied  by 
the  emission  rate  specified  in  its  permit  or 
other  federally  enforceable  sulfur  dioxide 
emission  limitation,  divided  by  2.000  unless 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  unit  has  ob- 
tained allowances  equal  to  the  emissions  in 
excess  of  those  permitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(hJ  Oil  and  Gas-fired  Untts  Less  Than  10 
Per  Centum  Oil  Consumed.— After  January 
1,  2000,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  oil-  and 
gas-fired  utility  unit  that  consumes  annual- 
ly, on  a  Btu  t>asis,  more  than  90  per  centum 
of  its  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural  gas  to 
exceed  an  eviission  rate  limitation  equal  to 
its  actual  1985  sulfur  dioxide  emission  rate. 
In  any  year  that  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is 
curtailed  to  any  such  unit,  the  oicner  or  op- 


erator may  apply  to  the  Adniinistrator  for 
allowances  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  unit's  actual  1985  emission  rate  multi- 
plied by  Its  baseline  and  actual  emissions 
during  the  year  including  the  period  of  cur- 
tailment. The  Administrator  shall  issue  al- 
lowances to  any  qualifying  source,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  403'at'2'.  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"CREDITS  for  clean  states 

"Sec.  406.  ia)  Credits.  — Existing  units  in 
States  in  which  less  than  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  were  emitted 
by  utility  steamelectnc  generating  units  in 
1985  and  in  which  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  coal-fired  utility-generated  electricity 
was  produced  in  calendar  year  1988  from 
boilers  With  a  technological  system  of  con- 
titiuous  emissions  control  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered affected  units  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 404  and  405. 

■tb)  After  2000.- After  January  1,  2000,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  each  existing  unit  in 
States  described  in  subsection  fa  J  to  emit 
sulfur  dioxide  in  excess  of  its  annual  aver- 
age emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  during  calen- 
dar years  1996.  1997  and  1998.  The  owner  or 
operator  of  any  unit  in  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  liable  for  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations specified  m  section  411  of  this  title. 
'  witrooen  oxides  emission  reduction 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  tai  Applicability.— Emission 
limitations  for  nitrogen  oxides  shall  apply 
to  coal-fired  affected  utility  units  as  defined 
under  sections  404,  405,  and  406,  Such  units 
are  affected  units  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(bi  Emission  Limitations.— After  January 
1.  2000,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  affected 
source  that  includes  one  or  more  affected 
units  to  emit  nitrogen  oxides  in  excess  of  the 
emissions  tonnage  limitation  provided  by 
this  section  unless  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  source  has  obtained  allowances  equal 
to  the  emissions  m  excess  of  those  permitted 
under  this  subsection.  Such  limitation  is  the 
annual  nitrogen  oxides  limitation  that  is 
the  product  of  each  unit's  baseline  multi- 
plied bv  the  following  emission  rate  divided 
by  2.000- 

"fV  for  tangentially-fired  boilers,  0.45  lbs/ 
mmBtu:  or 

"i2i  for  dry  bottom  wall-fired  boilers,  0.50 
lbs  mmBtu. 

"'3/  for  all  other  boiler-types,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  cyclone,  wet  bottom,  and 
stoker  boilers,  their  actual  annual  average 
nitrogen  oxides  emission  rate  as  recorded 
for  those  units  m  1995  and  1996  based  on 
Continuous  Emission  Monitoring  System 
data  required  under  section  412,  or  such 
lower  rate  as  may  be  specified  for  such  units 
by  the  Administrator  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  nonrepresentative  operat- 
ing conditions  have  resulted  in  elevated 
actual  rates  for  such  boiler  types. 

■'id  Revised  Performance  Standard.  — '1/ 
Not  later  than  January  1.  1993.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  propose  revised  standards  of 
performance  pursuant  to  section  HI  for 
emusions  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  fossil  fuel 
fired  steam  generating  units,  including  both 
electric  utility  and  nonutility  units.  Not 
later  than  January  1.  1994,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  such  revised  standards 
of  performance.  Such  revised  standards  of 
performance  shall  reflect  improvements  in 
methods  for  the  reduction  of  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 

"121  Not  later  than  January  1,  1993,  the 
Administrator  shall  propose  standards  of 
performance  pursuant  to  section  111  for 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  large 


stationary  diesel  and  turbine  engines.  Not 
later  than  January  1.  1994.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  such  standards  of  per- 
formance. 

'PERMITS  AND  COMPLIANCE  PLA.VS 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Permit  PROORAM.-This  title 
shall  be  implemented  by  permits  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  permit  issued  by  the  Administrator,  or  a 
State  With  an  approved  permit  program, 
shall  prohibit  each  of  the  following: 

"<ll  annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  or 
nitrogen  oxides  in  excess  of  the  total  allow- 
ances held  by  the  affected  unit  or  source, 

"121  exceedances  of  applicable  sulfur  diox- 
ide or  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  rates,  and 

"(31  contravention  of  any  other  provision 
of  the  permit. 

"lb/  Compliance  Plan.— Each  permit  appli- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  a  compli- 
ance plan  for  the  source  to  comply  with  its 
requirements  under  this  title.  The  compli- 
ance plan  shall  provide  all  necessary  infor- 
mation on  the  schedule  and  means  by  which 
the  source  will  obtain  compliance  with  its 
annual  tonnage  limitation,  or  emission  rate 
if  applicable,  including  specification  of  the 
owner's  or  operator's  intent  to  acquire  any 
additional  allowances  beyond  the  initial  al- 
location that  Will  be  used  to  achieve  compli- 
ance and  the  owner  or  operators  certifica- 
tion that  such  owner  or  operator  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  title  in 
all  circumstances,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  those  in  which  such  owner  or  operator 
fails  to  secure  any  such  additional  allow- 
ances necessary  to  achieve  compliance.  The 
Administrator  may  also  require— 

""(II  for  a  source,  a  demonstration  of  qt- 
tainment  of  national  ambient  air  qudtiTy 
standards,  and 

"(21  from  the  owner  or  operator  of  two  or 
more  affected  sources,  an  integrated  compli- 
ance plan  providing  an  overall  plan  for 
achieving  compliance  at  the  affected 
sources. 

"(c)  First  Phase  Permits.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  permits  to  the  affected 
sources  under  section  404— 

"(IXA)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989,  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  affected  source  under  section  404 
shall  submit  a  permit  application  and  com- 
pliance plan  for  that  source  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  permit  application  and  the  compli- 
ance plan  shall  be  binding  on  the  owner  or 
operator,  and  be  enforceable  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  in  lieu  of  a  permit,  until  a  permit 
is  issued  by  the  Administrator  for  the  source 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  title  III  of  this 
Act.  During  pendency  of  the  permit  applica- 
tion and  the  compliance  plan,  the  owners  or 
operators  may  amend  such  applications  or 
plans  automatically  provided  that  they 
notify  the  Administrator  of  such  amend- 
ments. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  compliance  plan  for 
an  affected  source  under  section  404  for 
which  the  owner  or  operator  proposes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  section  by  re- 
ducing utilization  of  the  unit  by  20  per 
centum  or  more,  as  compared  with  the  base- 
line prescribed  in  section  402(d).  or  by  shut- 
ting down  the  unit,  the  owner  or  operator 
shall  include  in  the  compliance  plan  a  speci- 
fication of  the  units  that  will  provide  elec- 
trical generation  to  compensate  for  the  re- 
duced output  of  the  affected  source  or  a 
demonstration  that  such  reduced  utilization 
will  be  accomplished  through  energy  conser- 
vation   or   improved    unit    efficiency.    The 
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source,  and  any  unit  to  be  used  for  such 
compensating  generation,  if  not  otherwise 
affected  under  section  404,  shall  be  deemed 
affected  under  section  404,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  404  of  this  title,  except 
that  allowances  shall  be  allocated  to  such 
unit  in  the  amount  of  an  annual  limitation 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  unit's  baseline 
multiplied  by  the  unit's  actual  1985  emis- 
sion rate,  divided  by  2,000. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  each 
proposed  compliance  plan  to  determine 
whether  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  such 
plan  within  six  months  after  receipt  of  a 
complete  submission. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  consistent  with  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  under  title  III  of 
this  Act  to  implement  a  Federal  permit  pro- 
gram to  issue  permits  for  affected  sources 
under  this  title.  Following  promulgation, 
the  Administrator  shall  issue  a  permit  to  im- 
plement the  requirements  of  section  404  and 
the  allowances  provided  under  section  403 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  affected 
source  under  that  section.  Such  a  permit 
shall  supersede  any  permit  application  and 
compliance  plan  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1).  The  permitting  authority  shall 
issue  a  permit  to  the  affected  source  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  III. 

"(d)  Second  Phase  Permits.— (1)  To  imple- 
ment sections  405.  406,  and  407.  each  State 
in  which  one  or  more  sources  subject  to 
those  sections  are  located,  shall  submit  a 
permit  program  to  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval. The  Administrator  shall  approve 
any  permit  program  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  351.  , 

'"(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  affect- 
ed source  under  section  405  shall  submit  a 
permit  application  and  compliance  plan  for 
that  source  to  the  permitting  authority,  not 
later  than  January  1,  1994. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1995,  each  State 
with  an  approved  permit  program  pursuant 
to  title  III  of  this  Act  shall  issue  permits  to 
the  owners  or  operators  of  existing  affected 
sources  under  section  405  that  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  a  State 
without  an  approved  permit  program,  or  a 
State  that  fails  to  issue  permits  to  all  of  its 
existing  affected  sources  by  July  1,  1995,  the 
Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  July  1. 
1996,  issue  a  permit  to  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  such  affected  source  that  /las  not 
been  issued  a  State  permit 

"(4)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1996,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  allowances  to  each 
affected  source.  These  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  permit  issued  for  that  source,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  403.  Allowances  shall  be 
issued  each  year  by  the  Administrator  to  af- 
fected sources  in  accordance  with  sections 
403  and  411. 

"(5)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  unit 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  407 
shall  submit  a  permit  application  for  such 
unit  to  the  permitting  authority,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1997.  The  Administrator 
shall,  not  later  than  July  1,  1998,  issue  a 
permit  to  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  such 
affected  source  that  has  not  been  issued  a 
State  permit  The  permitting  authority  shall 
issue  a  permit  to  the  owner  or  operator  that 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding any  appropriate  monitoring  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

"(6)  The  owner  or  operators  of  any  unit 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  406 
shall  submit  a  permit  application  for  such 


unit  to  the  permitting  authority  not  later 
than  July  1.  1999.  The  permitting  authority 
shall  issue  a  permit  to  the  owner  or  operator 
that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  title, 
including  any  appropriate  monitoring  and 
reporting  requirements. 

"■(e)  New  Untt  PERMrrs.—d)  Each  State 
shall  submit  a  comprehensive  and  enforcea- 
ble permit  program  for  new  units  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  approval,  as  provided  under 
title  III.  The  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  complete  submittals  within  one 
year  of  receipt 

'"(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  source 
that  includes  a  new  unit  or  units  shall 
submit  a  permit  application  and  compli- 
ance plan  to  the  permitting  authority  not 
later  than  twenty-four  months  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  2000,  or  to  commencing  operation  of 
the  unit  whichever  is  later.  The  permitting 
authority  shall  issue  a  permit  to  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  unit  that  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title. 

""(f)  Amendment  of  Application  and  Com- 
pliance Plan.— At  any  time  after  the  submis- 
sion of  an  application  and  compliance  plan 
under  this  section,  the  applicant  may 
submit  a  retnsed  application  and  compli- 
ance plan,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(g)  PROHiBrrioN.—It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  owner  or  operator  (1)  to  fail  to  submit  a 
permit  application  or  compliance  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  deadlines  specified  in 
this  section  or  otherwise  to  fail  to  comply 
with  regulations  implementing  this  section, 
or  (2)  to  operate  any  source  subject  to  this 
title  except  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
and  requirements  of  a  permit  application 
and  compliance  plan  or  permit  issued  by  the 
Administrator  or  a  State  with  an  approved 
permit  program. 

""REPOWERED  SOURCES 

"'Sec.  409.  (a)  Availability.— Not  later  than 
Decemtter  31,  1997,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
an  existing  unit  subject  to  the  requirement 
of  section  405  may  demo"nstrate  to  the  per- 
mitting authority  that  one  or  more  units 
will  be  repowered  with  a  qualifying  clean 
coal  technology  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments under  section  405.  The  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall,  as  part  of  any  such  demonstra- 
tion, provide,  not  later  than  January  1, 
2000,  satisfactory  documentation  of  a  pre- 
liminary design  and  engineering  effort  for 
such  repowering  and  an  executed  contract 
for  the  majority  of  the  equipment  to  repower 
such  unit  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Administrator  may  require  by  renulation. 

"(b)  Extension.— An  owner  or  operator 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  granted  an  extension  of  the  emis- 
sion limitation  requirement  compliance 
date  for  that  unit  from  January  1,  2000,  to 
December  31,  2003.  The  extension  shall  be 
specified  in  the  permit  issued  to  the  source 
under  section  408,  together  with  any  compli- 
ance schedule  and  other  requirements  neces- 
sary to  meet  second  phase  requirements  by 
the  extended  date.  Any  unit  that  is  granted 
an  extension  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  a  waiver  under  section  llKj)  of 
this  Act 

"(c)  Allowances.— (1)  For  the  period  of  the 
extension  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  to  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  affected  unit  annual  allowances  for 
sulfur  dioxide  equal  to  the  affected  unit's 
baseline  multiplied  by  the  lesser  of  the  unit 's 
federally  approved  State  Implementation 
Plan  limitation  or  its  actual  emission  rate 
for  1995.  Such  allowances  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  used  by  anv  other  source  to  meet 
emission  requirements  under  this  title.  The 


source  owner  or  operator  shall  notify  the  Ad- 
ministrator sixty  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  on  which  the  affected  unit  for  which 
the  extension  has  t>een  granted  is  to  t>e  re- 
moved from  operation  to  install  the 
repoioering  technology. 

"(2)  Effective  on  that  date,  the  source  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  405. 
Allowances  for  the  year  m  which  the  source 
is  removed  from  operation  to  install  the 
repowering  technology  shall  be  calculated  by 
multiplying  1.20  Ibs/mmBtu  by  the  exUttng 
utility  unit  divided  by  2,000,  and  prorated 
accordingly,  and  are  transferable. 

"(3)  Allowances  for  such  existing  utility 
units  for  calendar  years  after  the  year  the 
repowering  is  complete  shall  t>e  calculated 
by  multiplying  1.20  lb. /mmBtu  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide by  the  existing  utility  unit's  baseline 
divided  by  2.000. 

"(e)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  repowered  source 
to  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
this  section,  and  any  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  section. 

"election  for  additional  sources 
"Sec.  410.  (a)  Applicability.— The  owner  or 
operator  of  any  existing  unit  that  is  not  an 
affected  unit  or  that  is  subject  to  section  405 
(c)  or  (h)  or  that  is  a  process  source  under 
subsection  (e).  that  emits  sulfur  dioxide  or 
nitrogen  oxides,  may  elect  to  designate  that 
unit  or  source,  to  become  an  affected  unit 
and  receive  allowances  under  this  title.  An 
election  may  be  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  approval  anytime  after  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  under  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove a  designation  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  such  designated 
unit  or  source,  shall  receive  allowances  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  be  an  affected 
unit  or  source. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  Baseline.— The 
baseline  for  a  unit  designated  under  this 
section  shall  be  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator by  regulation,  based  on  fuel  consump- 
tion and  operating  data  for  the  unit  for  cal- 
endar years  1985.  1986,  and  1987,  or  if  such 
data  is  not  available,  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  a  baseline  based  on  alterna- 
tive representative  data. 

"(c)  Emission  LiMrrATiONS. —Annual  emis- 
sion limitations  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  baseline  multiplied  by  the  lesser  of  the 
unit's  1985  actual  or  allowable  emission 
rate  in  Ibs/mmBtu,  or.  if  the  unit  did  not 
operate  in  1985  the  emission  rate  for  a  cal- 
endar year  after  1985  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator),  divided  by  2.000.  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  2000,  the  emission  rate  for  calculat- 
ing an  emission  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section '•hall  be  the  rate  prescrilted  under 
section  405  for  any  unit  subject  to  those  pro- 
visions. However,  any  such  unit  shall  be 
subject  only  to  an  emission  limitation  under 
this  section,  and  not  also  to  an  emission 
rate  requirement  under  those  provisions. 

"(d)  Allowances  and  PEmtrrs.  —  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  allowances  to  an  af- 
fected unit  or  source,  under  this  section  m 
an  amount  equal  to  the  limitation  calculat- 
ed under  subsection  (o  or  (e),  in  accordance 
with  section  403.  Such  allowances  may  be 
transferred  to  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
other  affected  source  in  accordance  icith  sec- 
tion 403. 

"(e)  Process  Sources.  — T?ie  Administrator 
shall  establish  a  program  under  which  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  process  source  that 
emits  sulfur  dioxide  or  nitrogen  oxide  may 
elect  to  designate  that  source  to  receive  a/- 
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lovancea  under  this  title  for  designation  of 
process  souTves  as  affected  sources  under 
this  section.  77i«  Administrator  shall  define 
the  sources  that  may  be  included  'not  in- 
cluding any  unit  as  defined  under  this  title). 
specify  the  operating,  emission  baseline,  and 
other  data  reguirements,  prescribe  CEMS  or 
other  manitortng  requirements,  and  promul- 
gate permit,  reporting,  and  any  other  re- 
guirements  necessary  to  implement  such  a 
program. 

"ffJ  Limitation.— Any  unit  designated 
under  this  section  shall  not  transfer  or  bank 
allowances  produced  as  a  result  of  reduced 
utilization  or  shutdown.  In  no  case  may  the 
Administrator  permit  a  source  to  receive  al- 
lowances in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
emissions  resulting  from  operation  of  the 
source  in  full  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  in  effect  prior  to  enact 
ment  of  this  title. 

"fgj  Implementation.— The  Administrator 
shall  issue  regulations  to  implement  this 
section  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989. 

"EXCESS  EMISSIONS  FEE 

■Sec.  411.  fa)  Excess  Emissions  Fee.  — The 
owner  or  operator  of  any  unit  or  process 
source  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 403lel.  404.  405.  406,  or  407  or  desig 
nated  under  section  410  that  emits  sulfur  di- 
oxide or  nitrogen  oxides  for  any  calendar 
year  in  excess  of  the  unit's  or  process 
source's  emissions  limitation  requirement 
or  of  the  allowances  the  owner  or  operator 
possesses  for  the  unit  or  process  source  for 
that  calendar  year  that  are  unclaimed  or 
unused  by  any  other  source  shall  be  liable 
for  the  payment  of  an  excess  emission  fee. 
That  fee  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  tons  emitted  in  excess  of  the 
unit's  or  process  source's  emissions  limita- 
tion requirement  or  of  the  allowances  the 
operator  possesses  for  the  unit  or  process 
source  multiplied  by  S2.000.  Any  such  fee 
shall  be  due  and  payable  without  demand  to 
the  Administrator  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  pursuant  to  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ceipts Act  Any  fee  due  and  payable  under 
this  section  shall  not  diminish  any  fine. 
penalty  or  fee  imposed  on  the  same  source 
under  any  other  section  of  this  Act 

"<b)  Excess  Emissions  Offset.— The  owner 
or  operator  of  any  affected  source  liable  for 
payment  of  a  fee  under  subsection  (al  is  also 
liable  to  offset  the  excess  emissions  by  an 
equal  tonnage  amount  in  the  following  cal- 
endar year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe.  The  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  source  shall,  xirithin  sixty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  year,  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  State,  a  plan  to  achieve 
the  required  offsets.  The  Administrator  shall 
also  deduct  allowances  equal  to  the  excess 
tonnage  from  those  issued  for  the  source  for 
the  calendar  year,  or  succeeding  years,  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  the  excess  emis- 
sions occurred. 

"(c)  Fee  Adjustment.— TTie  Administrator 
shall,  by  regulation,  adjust  the  fee  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  for  iriflation,  based  on  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  annually  thereafter. 

"(d)  Prohibition.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
the  owner  or  operator  of  any  source  liable 
for  a  fee  and  offset  under  this  section  to  fail 
to  pay  the  fee  under  suttsection  (a)  or  to  pro- 
vide, and  thereafter  comply  with,  a  compli- 
ance plan  as  required  by  subsection  lb),  or 
offset  excess  emissioris  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 


'MONirOR/NG,  reporting.  AND  RECORDKEEPING 

requirements 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Appucabil/ty.—AU  sources 
subject  to  this  title  shall  be  required  to  in- 
stall and  operate  continuous  emissions 
monitors  and  quality  assure  the  data  for 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  opacity  and 
I'olumetric  flow  for  each  unit  subject  to  this 
title.  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulations 
issued  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1989.  specify  the  requirements  for  contin- 
uous emissions  monitors,  for  alternative 
methods  that  provide  information  with  the 
same  precision,  reliability,  accessibility,  and 
timeliness  as  that  provided  by  continuous 
emissions  monitors,  and  for  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  of  information  from  such  sys- 
tems. 

"'by  First  Phase  Requirements.— Not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  affected  unit 
under  section  404  shall  install  and  operate 
continuous  emissions  monitors,  quality 
assure  the  data,  and  keep  records  and  re- 
ports m  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Second  Phase  Requirements.— Not 
later  than  January  1.  1995.  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  each  source  subject  to  this  title  that 
has  not  previously  met  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  comply  with  those  re- 
quirements. 

"(d)  Unavailability  of  Continuing  Emis- 
sion Monitoring  System.— If  continuous 
emissions  monitors  data  is  not  available  for 
any  affected  unit  during  any  period  of  a  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  data  is  required 
under  this  title,  and  the  owner  or  operator 
cannot  provide  information,  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator,  on  emissions  during  that 
period,  the  Administrator  shall  deem  the 
unit  to  be  operating  in  an  uncontrolled 
manner  and,  by  regulation,  prescribe  means 
to  calculate  emissions  for  that  period  The 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  liable  for  excess 
emissions  fees  and  offsets  under  section  411 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  which 
shall  be  issued  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1989. 

'■'el  Prohibition.— It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for 
the  owner  or  operator  of  any  source  subject 
to  this  title  to  operate  a  source  without  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  any  regulations  implementing  this  sec- 
tion. 

"GENERAL  COMPUANCE  WITH  OTHER  PROVISIONS. 

"Sec.  413.  Except  as  expressly  provided, 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title  shall  not  exempt  or  exclude  the  owner 
or  operator  of  any  source  subject  to  this  title 
from  compliance  with  any  other  applicable 
requirements  of  this  Act 

"ENFORCEMENT 

'"Sec.  414.  A  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  source  subject  to  this  title  of  the 
prohibitions  of,  requirements  of,  or  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  Operation  of 
an  affected  source  to  emit  sulfur  dioxide  or 
nitrogen  oxides  in  excess  of  its  allowances 
shall  tie  deemed  a  violation,  with  each  ton 
emitted  in  excess  of  allowances  held  consti- 
tuting a  separate  violation. ". 

REPEAL  OF  PERCENT  REDUCTION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Repeal.— Section  111(a)(1)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  The  term  'standard  of  performance' 
means  a  standard  for  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants which  reflects  the  degree  of  emission 
limitation  achievable  through  the  applica- 


tion of  the  best  system  of  emission  reduction 
which  (taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
achieving  such  reduction  and  any  nonair 
quality  health  and  environmental  impact 
and  energy  requirements)  the  Administrator 
determines  has  been  adequately  demonstrat- 
ed". 

(b)  Revised  Regulations.-— Not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  revised  regula- 
tions for  standards  of  performance  for  new 
fossil  fuel  fired  stationary  sources  commenc- 
ing construction  after  the  date  on  which 
such  regulations  are  proposed  that,  at  a 
minimum,  require  any  source  subject  to 
such  revised  standards  to  emit  any  pollut- 
ants for  which  a  standard  has  been  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  109  at  a  rate  not 
greater  than  would  have  resulted  from  com- 
pliance by  such  source  with  the  applicable 
standards  of  performance  under  this  section 
prior  to  such  revision. 

(c)  Applicability.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  apply  only  so  long  as  the 
provisions  of  section  403(e)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  remain  in  effect 

(d)  BACT  Determinations.— Section  169(3) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting: 
",  clean  fuels,"  after  "including  fuel  clean- 
ing, ". 

federal  facilities 

Sec.  403.  fa)  Federally  Owned  Faciu- 
ties.  — 

(11  Conservation.— Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30,  1995.  each  Federal  facility  in  the 
service  territory  of  a  utility  operating  an  af- 
fected source,  as  defined  in  section  402  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  shall  install,  in  federally 
owned  facilities,  all  electric  energy  conser- 
vation improvements  that  are  cost-effective 
based  on  a  life-cycle  cost  analysis.  Cost 
analyses  performed  must  recognize  all  envi- 
ronmental costs  and  benefits  arising  from 
the  systems  t>eing  compared. 

(2)  Renewable  and  alternative  clean 
energy  technology.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1995.  each  Federal  agency  with  facili- 
ties in  the  service  territory  of  a  utility  oper- 
ating an  affected  source  shall  utilize  renew- 
able and  alternative  clean  energy  technol- 
ogies to  satisfy  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  electric  needs  of  the  agency's  facilities 
in  the  affected  area.  Renewable  and  clean 
energy  technologies  that  satisfy  the  purpose 
of  this  requirement  shall  have  maximum 
emissions  rates  as  follows: 


Pollutant  Maximum  Emission 

Rate 

SO, 9.1  pounds  per  Qtgawatt 

hour. 

NO, 13S.0         pounds         per 

gigawatt  hour. 

(3)  After  January  1.  1995,  no  Federal 
agency  shall  spend  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  a  building  in  any  lo- 
cation unless  that  agency  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  sections  fa)fl)  and 
(a)(2). 

(b)  Federally  Leased  FACiuriES.-After 
January  1,  1992,  no  Federal  agency  shall 
enter  into  or  renew  a  lease  for  space  exceed- 
ing thirty-five  thousand  square  feet  in  new 
or  renovated  buildings  wfiere  the  federally 
leased  space  exceeds  70  per  centum  of  the 
buildings  leaieable  space,  which  is  in  the 
service  territory  of  a  utility  operating  an  af- 
fected source,  unless  that  building  has  in- 
stalled all  electric  energy  conservation  im- 
provements that  are  cost  effective,  based  on 
life  cycle  cost  analysis  which  includes  all  en- 
vironmental costs  and  benefits. 


fc)  Guidance.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  pro- 
vide guidance  on  the  implementation  of  this 
section  415,  and  by  January  1991.  shall  issue 
a  methodology  and  guidelines  for  conduct  of 
the  life-cycle  cost  analysis  required  by  sec- 
tions fa)  and  fb).  Additionally  the  Adminis- 
trator will  conduct  an  analysis  of  affected 
Federal  facilities,  particularly  those  that 
utilize  less  than  one  thousand  megawatt 
hours  per  year  or  that  are  government  re- 
search or  experimentation  facilities,  and 
issue  a  finding  of  practically  limiting  the 
extent  of  applicatnlity  of  sections  fa)  and 
fb).  A  determination  of  practicality  will  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  facility,  the  amount  of 
electrical  power  consumed,  the  diversity  of 
electric  power  usage  at  the  facility,  and  the 
feasibility  of  making  the  required  changes. 

fd)  Report— Each  affected  Federal  agency 
shall  submit  by  January  1.  1992  a  report  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  to  the  Congress,  de- 
tailing its  implementation  of  the  require- 
ments of  sections  fa)  and  fb). 

(e)  DOD-EPA  Cooperation.— Recognizing 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  owns  and 
operates  and  will  continue  to  establish 
many  unique  facilities  in  affected  areas,  to 
the  extent  feasible  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cooperate  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section. 

ACID  deposition  STANDARDS 

Sec.  404.  Not  later  than  thirty-six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of 
an  acid  deposition  standard  or  standards  to 
protect  sensitive  and  critically  sensitive 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  resources.  The  study 
required  by  this  section  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

(a)  identification  of  the  sensitive  and 
critically  sensitive  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
resources  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  deposition  of 
acidic  compounds; 

(b)  description  of  the  nature  and  numeri- 
cal value  of  a  deposition  standard  or  stand- 
ards that  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  such 
resources; 

(c)  description  of  the  use  of  such  standard 
or  standards  in  other  Nations  or  by  any  of 
the  several  States  in  acid  deposition  control 
programs; 

(d)  description  of  the  measures  that  would 
need  to  be  taken  to  integrate  such  standard 
or  standards  with  the  control  program  re- 
quired by  title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act' 

(e)  description  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  source-receptor  relationships 
necessary  to  develop  a  control  program  on 
such  standard  or  standards  and  the  addi- 
tional research  that  is  on-going  or  would  be 
needed  to  make  such  a  control  program  fea- 
sible; and 

(f)  description  of  the  impediments  to  im- 
plementation of  such  control  program  and 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  deposition  stand- 
ards compared  to  other  control  strategies  in- 
cluding ambient  air  quality  standards,  new 
source  performance  standards  and  the  re- 
quirements of  title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 

NATIONAL  ACID  LAKES  REGISTRY 

Sec  405.  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  create  a 
National  Acid  Lakes  Registry  that  shall  list 
to  the  extent  practical   all  lakes  that  are 


known  to  be  acidified  due  to  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  shall  publish  such  list  within  one 
year  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Lakes 
shall  be  added  to  the  registry  as  they  become 
acidic  or  as  data  become  available  to  show 
they  are  acidic.  Lakes  shall  be  deleted  from 
the  registry  as  they  t>ecome  nonacidic. 

INDUSTRIAL  SO,  EMISSIONS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1995,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  inventory  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  industrial  sources  along 
with  a  report  indicating  likely  trends  in 
such  emissions  over  the  following  twenty- 
year  period.  The  Administrator  shall  update 
such  inventory  every  five  years. 

(b)  Whenever  the  inventory  required  by 
this  section  indicates  that  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  industrial  sources  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  reach  levels  greater 
than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
tons  less  than  such  emissions  in  1980,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  take  such  actions  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  may  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  promulgation  of  standards  for 
existing  sources  of  such  emissions  under  sec- 
tion llKd).  to  assure  that  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  industrial  sources  do  not 
exceed  such  levels. 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  EMISSION 
REDUCTIONS  COSTS 

Sec.  407.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 
through  the  allowance  program,  allocates 
the  costs  of  achieving  the  required  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  among  sources  in  the 
United  States.  Broad  based  taxes  and  emis- 
sions fees  that  would  provide  for  payment  of 
the  costs  of  achieving  required  emissions  re- 
ductions by  any  party  or  parties  other  than 
the  sources  required  to  achieve  the  reduc- 
tions are  undesirable. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACID 
PRECIPITATION  ASSESSME.fT  PROGRAM 

Sec  408.  fa)  The  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Assessment  Program  created  by  Piiblic 
Law  96-294  shall  be  continued  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chairs  of  the  National  Acid  Precipitation 
Task  Force  shall  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Fhrotection  Agency. 

(b)  The  Task  Force  shall  sponsor  monitor- 
ing and  research  in  the  federal  agencies  and 
in  the  scientific  community  that  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  effects  of  the  emis- 
sions control  program  created  by  this  title. 
The  Task  Force  shall  undertake  cost-benefit 
analyses  of  the  effects  of  the  emissions  con- 
trol program  created  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  Task  Force  shall  provide  for  the 
collection  of  information  regarding— 

(1)  natural  and  anthropogenic  emissions 
of  the  precursors  of  acid  deposition; 

(2)  actual  levels  of  all  types  of  acid  deposi- 
tion; 

(3)  the  status  of  ecosystems  (including  for- 
ests and  terrestrial  waters),  materials,  and 
visibility  affected  by  acid  deposition;  and 

(4)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  control 
program  created  by  this  title. 

The  Task  Force  shall  assure  that  this  data  is 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  inter- 
ested persons  to  determine  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  total  effects  of  the  emissions 
control  program  created  by  this  title. 

(d)  The  Task  Force  shall  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  updating  of  models  that 
describe  the  interaction  of  emissions  with 
the  atmosphere  such  as  the  Regional  Acid 
Deposition  Model  and  models  that  describe 


the  response  of  ecosystems  to  acid  deposi- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Task  Force  shall  make  a  unified 
budget  recommendation.  Every  two  years  be- 
ginning in  1992.  the  Task  Force  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
describing  the  results  of  its  investigations 
and  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  emissions 
control  program  contained  in  this  title. 

ff)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  amount  of  tlO.000,000  per  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
remain  available  until  expended 

TITLE  V-PERMITS 
Sec  501.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended— 
fl)  by  inserting  after  the  heading   "TITLE 
III— GENERAL  "  the  subheading  "Part  A— 
Miscellaneous";  and 

f2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  III  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  B— Permits 

"DEFINITIONS 

""Sec  350.  As  used  in  this  title— 

""fl)  The  term  "affected  source"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  in  title  IV. 

""f2>  The  term  "major  source'  means  any 
stationary  source  for  any  group  of  station- 
ary sources  located  within  a  contiguous 
area  and  under  common  control)  that— 

"fAl  is  a  major  source  as  defined  under 
section  112  or  part  D  of  this  Act;  or 

"fBi  is  a  major  stationary  source  as  de- 
fined in  section  302fj). 

"i3>  For  sources  subject  to  standards 
issued  under  section  112  of  this  Act  the 
terms  'new  source',  'stationary  source',  and 
area  source'  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
in  that  section. 

"(4)  For  sources  subject  to  standards 
issued  under  section  111  of  this  Act  the 
terms  'new  source',  'modification',  'existing 
source',  'stationary  source',  and  'owner  or 
operator'  shall  haiie  the  meaning  given  in 
that  section. 

"(5)  The  term  'schedule  of  compliance' 
means  a  schedule  of  remedial  measures  in- 
cluding an  enforceable  sequence  of  actions 
or  operations  leading  to  compliance  with  an 
applicable  implementation  plan,  emission 
standard,  emission  limitation,  or  emission 
prohitrition. 

"f6l  The  term  permitting  authority' 
means  the  Administrator,  or  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  a  permit  program 
under  this  title. 

■  'PERMIT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  351.  (a)  After  the  effective  daU  of 
any  permit  program  approved  or  promulgat- 
ed under  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  violate  any  requirement  of  a 
permit  issued  under  this  title,  or  to  operate 
a  major  source,  any  other  source  (including 
an  area  source)  sul>ject  to  standards  or  regu- 
lations under  section  111  or  112.  any  source 
required  to  have  a  permit  under  parts  C  or 
D  of  this  Act  or  any  other  source  designated 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, except  in  compliance  with  a  permit 
issued  by  a  permitting  authority  under  this 
title.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  the  requirements  of  sections 
165.  172,  and  173  regarding  the  requirement 
that  a  permit  be  obtained  prior  to  construc- 
tion. The  Administrator  may.  in  the  Admin- 
istrator's discretion,  promulgate  regulations 
to  exempt  one  or  more  source  categories 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  an  exemp- 
tion it>ould  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 
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"<b>  Not  later  than  tioelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  refftUations  estab- 
lishing the  minimum  elements  of  a  permit 
program  to  be  administered  by  any  air  pol- 
lution control  agency.  These  elements  shall 
include: 

"111  Requirements  for  permit  applications. 
including  a  standard  application  form. 

"(2)  Monitoring  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

"l3)tA)  A  requirement  under  State  law 
that  the  owner  or  operator  of  each  source 
subject  to  the  requirement  to  obtain  a 
permit  under  this  title  pay  an  annual  fee,  or 
the  equivalent  over  some  other  period,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  the  permit 
program,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
reasoTuMe  costs  of— 

"(i)  reviewing  and  acting  upon  any  appli- 
cation for  such  a  permit, 

"(HI  if  the  owner  or  operator  receives  a 
permit  for  such  source,  whether  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
implementing  and  enforcing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  such  permit  (not  includ- 
ing any  court  costs  or  other  costs  associated 
with  any  enforcement  action), 

"(Hit  emissions  and  ambient  monitoring. 

"<ivJ  preparing  generally  applicable  regu- 
lations or  guidance, 

"(vJ  modeling,  analyses,  and  demonstra- 
tions, and 

"Ixn)  preparing  inventories  and  tracking 
em.issions. 

"IB)  The  total  amount  of  fees  collected  by 
the  permitting  authority  shall  conform  to 
the  following  requirements: 

"(i)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  a 
program  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  unless  the  State  demonstrates 
that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraphs (ii)  through  tvl  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  program  urill  result  in  the  collec- 
tion, in  the  aggregate,  from  all  sources  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  (A),  of  an  amount  not 
less  than  $Z5  per  ton  of  each  regulated  pol- 
lutant 

"(ii)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'regulated  pollutant'  shall  mean  II) 
each  pollutant  regulated  under  section  111 
or  112;  and  (II)  each  pollutant  for  which  a 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard has  been  promulgated  (except  that  ozone 
precursors,  carbon  monoxide,  and  PM-10 
precursors  shall  be  excluded  from  this  refer- 
ence). 

"(Hi)  The  fee  calculated  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  increased  in  each  year  l>eginning 
after  the  year  of  enactment  of  this  section  by 
the  percentage,  if  any,  by  which  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  most  recent  calen- 
dar year  ending  before  the  beginning  of  such 
year  exceeds  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  calendar  year  1989. 

"(C)(i)  If  the  Administrator  determines, 
under  section  S02(d),  that  the  fee  provisions 
of  the  operating  permit  program  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  or  if  the 
Administrator  makes  a  determination, 
under  section  $02(i),  that  the  permitting  au- 
thority is  not  adequately  administering  or 
enforcing  an  approved  fee  prxtgram,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  in  addition  to  taking  any 
other  action  authori2ed  under  this  title,  col- 
lect reasonable  fees  from  the  sources  identi- 
fied under  subparagraph  (A)  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (Bl. 

"(ii)  Any  source  that  fails  to  pay  fees  law- 
fully imposed  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  subparxigraph  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  fee  amount,  plus  interest 
on  the  fee  amount  computed  in  accordance 


with  section  6621  (a)(2)  of  title  26,  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  computation 
of  interest  on  underpayment  of  Federal 
taxes). 

"dill  Any  fees,  penalties,  and  interest  col- 
lected under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  fund  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  licensing  and  other  serv- 
ices, which  thereafter  shall  be  available  for 
appropriation,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, subject  to  appropriation,  to  carry 
out  the  Agency's  activities  for  which  the  fees 
were  collected 

"(iv)  Any  fee  required  to  be  collected  by  a 
State  or  interstate  agency  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  to  support  the  air  pol- 
lution control  program  of  such  State  or 
interstate  agency. 

"(4)  Requirements  for  adequate  personnel 
and  funding  to  administer  the  program. 

"(SI  A  requirement  that  the  permitting  au- 
thority have  adequate  authority  to— 

'lA)  issue  permits  that  apply,  and  assure 
compliance  by  all  sources  required  to  have  a 
permit  under  this  title  with  each  applicable 
standard  regulation  or  requirement  under 
this  Act: 

"(B)  issue  permits  for  a  fixed  term,  not  to 
exceed  five  years: 

"'O  assure  that  permits  incorporate  emis- 
sion limitations  and  other  requirements  in 
an  applicable  implementation  plan; 

"'D)  terminate,  modify,  or  revoke  and  re- 
issue permits  for  cause; 

'IE)  enforce  permits,  permit  fee  require- 
ments, and  the  requirement  to  obtain  a 
permit  including  authority  to  recover  civil 
penalties  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000 
per  day  for  each  violation,  and  appropriate 
criminal  penalties:  and 

"(F)  assure  that  no  permit  will  be  issued  if 
the  Administrator  timely  objects  to  its  issu- 
ance under  section  505. 

'(6)  Adequate  procedures  for  public  notice, 
including  offering  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  a  hearing,  on  any  permit  ap- 
plication. 

"(7)  Authority  to  make  available  to  the 
public  any  permit  application,  compliance 
plan,  permit,  and  monitoring  or  compliance 
report  under  section  503(e). 

"(cl  A  single  permit  may  be  issued  for  a  fa- 
cility with  multiple  sources. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  permit  program  under  State 
law  or  under  an  interstate  compact  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  title.  In  addition, 
the  Governor  shall  submit  a  legal  opinion 
from  the  attorney  general  for  the  attorney 
for  those  State  air  pollution  control  agencies 
that  have  independent  legal  counsel),  or 
from  the  chief  legal  officer  of  an  interstate 
agency,  that  the  laws  o/  the  State,  locality  or 
the  interstate  compact  provide  adequate  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  program.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  receiving  a  program, 
and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment  the  Administrator  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  such  program,  in  whole  or  in 
part  The  Administrator  may  approve  a  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  the  program  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  including  the 
regulations  issued  under  subsecti(yn  (b)  of 
this  section.  If  the  program  is  disapproved, 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  any  revisions  or 
modijications  necessary  to  obtain  approval 
The  Governor  shall  revise  and  resubmit  the 
program  for  review  under  this  section 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  re- 
ceiving notification.  If  the  Governor  fails 
within  such  period  to  resutymit  an  approv- 
able  program,  the  Administrator— 


"(1)  shall,  to  the  extent  the  permit  pro- 
gram would  implement  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan,  loithhold  final  action  on 
plan  revisions  affecting  one,  or  a  limited 
group  of,  major  sources;  and 

"(2)  may  in  the  Administrator's  discretion 
take  either  or  both  of  the  following  actions: 

"(A)  apply  any  of  the  sanctions  specified 
in  section  179(b)  of  this  Act  other  than  the 
sanction  specified  in  section  179(b)(2);  or 

"(B)  promulgate  a  program,  or  partial 
program,  under  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
issuance  of  permits  promptly  upon  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  approval  of  a  permit  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  but  may  in  such 
notice  retain  jurisdiction  over  permits  that 
have  been  federally  issued,  but  for  which  the 
administrative  or  judicial  review  process  is 
not  complete.  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
tinue to  administer  and  enforce  federally 
issued  permits  under  this  title  until  they  are 
replaced  by  a  permit  issued  by  a  permitting 
program.  Nothing  in  this  provision  should 
be  construed  to  limit  the  Administrator's 
ability  to  enforce  permits  issued  by  a  State. 

"(f)  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  submit 
and  the  Administrator  may  approve,  a  par- 
tial permit  program.  No  partial  permit  pro- 
gram shall  be  approved  unless,  at  a  mini- 
mum, it  applies,  and  assures  compliance 
with,  this  title  ond— 

"(1)  all  requirements  established  under 
title  IV applicable  to  'affected  sources'; 

"(2)  all  requirements  established  under 
section  112  applicable  to  'major  sources', 
'area  sources',  and  'new  sources';  or 

"(3)  all  requirements  of  title  I  (other  than 
section  112)  applicable  to  sources  required 
to  have  a  permit  under  this  title. 
Approval  of  a  partial  program  shall  not  re- 
lieve the  State  of  its  obligation  to  submit  a 
complete  program,  nor  from  the  application 
of  any  sanctions  under  this  Act  for  failure  to 
submit  an  approvable  permit  program. 

"(g)  Interim  Approval.— If  a  program  (in- 
cluding a  partial  permit  program)  submit- 
ted under  this  title  substantially  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  but  is  not  fully  ap- 
provable, the  Administrator  may  by  rule 
grant  the  program  interim  approval.  In  the 
notice  of  final  rulemaking,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  specify  the  changes  that  must  be 
made  before  the  program  can  receive  full  ap- 
proval An  interim  approval  under  this  sub- 
section shall  expire  on  a  date  set  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  later  than  two  years  after 
such  approval  and  may  not  be  renewed. 

"(h)  Effective  Date.— The  effective  date  of 
a  permit  program,  or  partial  or  interim  pro- 
gram, approved  under  this  title,  shall  be  the 
effective  date  of  approval  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(i)  Whenever  the  Administrator  makes  a 
preliminary  determination  that  a  permit- 
ting authority  is  not  adequately  administer- 
ing and  enforcing  a  program,  or  portion 
thereof,  in  accordance  icith  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  he  shall  notify  the  permitting 
authority  of  such  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  If  the  permitting  authority 
fails  to  take  action  to  assure  adequate  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  the  Adminis- 
trator may  in  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion, but  not  before  ninety  days  after  issuing 
such  notice,  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

"(1)  withdraw  approval  of  the  program  or 
portion  by  rule; 

"(2)  propose  to  apply  any  of  the  sanctions 
specified  in  section  179 fb)  of  thU  Act  other 
than  the  sanction  specified  in  section 
l79(bl(2);or 


"(3)  promulgate  a  program,  or  portion  of  a 
program,  under  this  title. 

'  'PERMIT  APPUCA  TIONS 

"Sec.  352.  (a)  Any  source  specified  in  sec- 
tion 502(a)  shall  become  subject  to  a  permit 
program,  and  required  to  have  a  permit  on 
the  later  of  the  following  dates: 

"(1)  the  effective  date  of  a  permit  program 
or  partial  or  interim  permit  program  appli- 
cable to  the  source;  or 

"(2)  the  date  such  source  becomes  subject 
to  section  502(a). 

"(b)  The  regulations  required  by  section 
S02(b)(l)  shall  include  a  requirement  that 
the  owner  or  operator  sulymit  with  the 
permit  application  a  compliance  plan  de- 
scribing how  the  source  loill  comply  with  all 
applicable  requirements  under  this  Act  The 
compliance  plan  shall  include  a  schedule  of 
compliance,  and  a  schedule  under  which  the 
owner  or  operator  will  submit  progress  re- 
ports to  the  permitting  authority  no  less  fre- 
quently than  every  six  months.  The  regula- 
tions shall  further  require  any  owner  or  op- 
erator submitting  a  compliance  plan  to  peri- 
odically certify  that  the  facility  is  in  compli- 
ance with  any  applicable  requirements 
under  this  Act  and  to  promptly  report  any 
violations  of  such  requirements  to  the  per- 
mitting authority. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  source 
required  to  have  a  permit  shall  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
source  becomes  subject  to  a  permit  program 
approved  or  promulgated  under  this  title,  or 
such  earlier  date  as  the  permitting  authority 
may  establish,  submit  to  the  permitting  au- 
thority a  compliance  plan  and  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  signed  by  a  responsible 
corporate  official  who  shall  certify  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  submitted. 

"(d)  Except  for  sources  required  to  have  a 
permit  prior  to  construction  under  sections 
165,  172,  or  173,  if  an  owner  or  operator  has 
sulnnitted  a  timely  and  complete  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  required  by  this  title,  but 
final  action  Tias  not  been  taken  on  the  appli- 
cation, the  source's  failure  to  have  a  permit 
shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  Act  unless 
the  delay  in  final  action  was  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  applicant  to  timely  submit  infor- 
mation required  or  required  to  .process  the 
application.  No  source  required  to  have  a 
permit  under  this  title  shall  be  in  violation 
of  section  502(a)  before  the  date  on  which 
the  source  is  required  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  A  copy  of  each  permit  application, 
compliance  plan,  emissions  or  com.pliance 
monitoring  report  certification,  and  each 
permit  issued  under  this  title,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public.  If  an  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  submit  information  entitled  to 
protection  from  disclosure  under  section 
114(c)  of  this  Act  the  applicant  may  submit 
such  information  separately  from  the  appli- 
cation. The  requirements  of  section  114(c) 
shall  apply  to  such  information.  The  con- 
tents of  a  permit  or  of  a  compliance  plan 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  protection  under  sec- 
tion 114(c). 

"PERMIT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONDtTIONS 

"Sec.  353.  (a)  Each  permit  issued  under 
this  title  shall  include  emission  limitations 
and  standards,  a  schedule  of  compliance, 
and  such  other  conditions  as  are  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  applicable  re- 
quirements. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing compliance  and  for  monitoring  and 
analysis  of  pollutants  regulated  under  this 
Act 

"(c)  Each  permit  issued  under  this  title 
shall  set  forth  inspection,  entry,  monitoring. 


compliance  certification,  and  reporting  re- 
quirements to  assure  compliance  with  the 
permit  terms  and  conditions.  Such  Tnonitor- 
ing  and  reporting  requirements  shall  con- 
form to  any  applicable  regulations  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Any  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  a  permit  under 
this  title  shall  be  signed  by  a  responsible  cor- 
porate official  who  shall  certify  its  accura- 
cy. 

"(d)  The  permitting  authority  may,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
issue  a  general  permit  covering  numerous 
similar  sources.  Any  general  permit  shall 
comply  with  all  requirements  applicable  to 
permits  under  this  title.  No  source  covered 
by  a  general  permit  shall  thereby  be  relieved 
from  the  obligation  to  file  an  application 
under  section  503. 

"(e)  The  permitting  authority  may  issue  a 
single  permit  to  an  owner  or  operator  au- 
thorizing emissions  from  similar  operations 
at  multiple  temporary  locations.  No  such 
permit  shall  t>e  issued  unless  it  includes  con- 
ditions that  urill  assure  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  at  all  author- 
ized locations,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
aTnbient  standards  and  compliance  with 
any  applicable  increment  or  visibility  re- 
quirements under  part  C  of  title  I.  Any  such 
permit  shall  in  addition  require  the  owner 
or  operator  to  notify  the  permitting  author- 
ity in  advance  of  each  change  in  location. 
The  permitting  authority  may  require  a  sep- 
arate permit  fee  for  operations  at  each  loca- 
tion. 

"(f)(1)  A  permit  may  not  be  reissued  or 
modified  to  contain  emission  limitations  or 
other  requirements  that  are  less  stringent 
than  the  comparable  emission  limitations  or 
requirements  in  the  previous  permit  or  that 
applied  to  the  source  under  an  applicable 
implementation  plan. 

"(21  NotuHthstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  a  permit  may  be  reissued  or 
modified,  in  accordance  with  section  405  of 
this  title,  to  contain  a  less  stringent  emis- 
sion limitation  or  other  requirement  (other 
than  standards  established  under  section 
111  or  112)  if  the  ajtplicant  shows  that  the 
revised  emission  limitation  or  requirement 
is  consistent  with  any  dem.onstration  of  at- 
tainment and  any  progress  requirement  in 
an  approved  implementation  plaji,  the  re- 
quirements of  part  C  or  section  173  of  the 
Act  and  will  not  otherwise  interfere  toith  at- 
tainment of  the  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards, progress  requirements,  and  any  other 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  that— 

"(A)  the  increased  emissions  authorized  by 
the  permit  are  compensated  for  by  emissions 
reduction  from  another  permitted  facility, 
as  determined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(B)  material  and  substantial  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  permitted  source  oc- 
curred after  permit  issuance; 

"(C)  information  is  available  that  was  not 
available  at  the  time  of  permit  issuance 
(other  than  revised  regulations,  guidance,  or 
test  methods)  and  that  if  known,  would 
have  justified  the  application  of  a  less  strin- 
gent emission  limitation  or  requirement  at 
that  time; 

"(D)  technical  mistakes  or  mistaken  inter- 
pretations of  law  tpere  made  in  issuing  the 
permit;  or 

"(E)  the  permittee  demonstrates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  that  it  has  installed  the  con- 
trols required  to  meet  the  emission  limita- 
tions and  requirements  in  the  permit  and 
has  properly  constructed  and  tested  the  fa- 
cility, but  has  nevertheless  been  unable  to 


achieve  the  emission  limitations  specified 
in  the  permit  in  which  case  the  limitations 
in  the  revised,  reissued,  or  modified  permit 
may  reflect  the  level  of  emission  control  ac- 
tually achieved 

"(3)  No  permit  may  be  reissued  to  contain 
emission  standards  less  stringent  than  those 
established  under  sections  111  or  112  unless 
the  applicable  standard  has  been  revised. 

"(g)(1)  Compliance  with  a  permit  issued 
under  this  title  sfiall  be  deemed  compliance 
vnth  section  502.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrator  by  rule,  the 
permit  may  also  provide  that  compliance 
with  the  permit  shall  6e  deemed  compliance 
with  other  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act 
Compliance  with  a  permit  iuued  under  a 
partial  program  under  section  502(f)  shall 
tie  deemed  compliance  only  with  those  re- 
quirements for  which  the  program  was  ap- 
proved. For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'compliance  with  a  permit'  means  compli- 
ance with  all  terms,  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  a  permit  including  all  modifica- 
tions made  to  such  permit  by  rule  or  order 
subsequent  to  issuance  of  permit 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prornsions  of 
paragraph  (1),  compliance  with  a  permit 
issued  under  this  title  or  under  a  partial 
program  under  section  S02(f)  shall  not  alter, 
modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  under  section  303  (emer- 
gency powers)  or  the  requirement  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  section  303. 

"NOTIFICATION  TO  ADMINISTRATOR  AND 
CONTIGUOUS  STATTS 

"Sec  354.  (a)(1)  Each  permitting  author- 
ity shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator  a 
copy  of  each  permit  application,  including 
any  compliance  plan,  or  for  a  permit  modi- 
fication, submitted  under  this  title,  and 
shall  provide  notice,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Administrator, 
of  every  action  related  to  the  consideration 
of  the  application,  including  each  permit 
proposed  to  t>e  issued  6y  the  authority. 

"(2)  The  permitting  authority  shall  notify 
all  States  contiguous  to  the  State  in  which 
the  emission  originates  of  each  permit  ap- 
plication, and  each  draft  permit  or  proposed 
permit  forwarded  to  the  Administrator 
under  this  section,  and  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  such  States  to  submit  written 
recommendations  respecting  the  issuance  of 
the  permit  and  its  terms  and  conditions.  If 
any  part  of  those  recommendations  are  not 
accepted  by  the  permitting  authority,  such 
authority  shall  notify  the  State  submitting 
the  recommendations  and  the  Administrator 
in  writing  of  its  failure  to  accept  those  rec- 
ommendations and  the  reasons  therefor. 

'(b)  No  permit  shall  be  issued  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator (1)  within  ninety  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  proposed  permit  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  within 
ninety  days  after  receiving  notification 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  objects  in  writing  to 
its  issuance  as  not  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  including  the  re- 
quirements of  section  110(d)(4)(A).  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  with  the  olfjection 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  ol>jection. 

"(c)  If  the  permitting  authority  fails 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  ob- 
jection, to  submit  a  permit  revised  to  meet 
the  objection,  the  Administrator  may  issue 
or  deny  the  permit  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  No  objection  shall 
t>e  subject  to  judicial  review  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator takes  final  action  to  issue  or 
deny  a  permit  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
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Ihii  section  at  the  time  of  approi'al  of  a 
permit  program  under  this  title  for  any  cate- 
gory (including  any  class,  type,  or  size 
within  sxich  category)  of  sources  covered  by 
the  program. 

"(21  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
establish  categories  of  sources  'including 
any  class,  type,  or  size  within  such  category  i 
to  lehich  the  requirements  of  subsections  la' 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  exclude  from 
any  loatper  under  this  subsection  notifica- 
tion under  paragraph  (a>(2).  Any  waiver 
granted  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
voked or  modified  by  the  Administrator  by 
rule. 

"(e)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  cause 
exists  under  section  502(bl(S>iDi  to  termi 
note,  modify,  or  revoke  and  reissue  a  State 
permit  under  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  permitting  authority  of  such 
finding.  The  permitting  authority  shall. 
within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  no- 
tification, forward  to  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  a  proposed  determination 
of  termination,  modification,  or  revocation 
and  reissuance,  as  appropriate.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  extend  such  ninety-day  period 
for  an  additional  ninety  days  if  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that  a  new  or  revised  permit 
application  is  necessary,  or  that  the  permit- 
ting authority  must  require  the  permittee  to 
sulfmit  additional  information.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  review  such  proposed  determi- 
nation under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
laJ  and  (b>  of  this  section.  If  the  permitting 
authority  fails  to  submit  the  required  pro- 
posed determination,  or  if  the  Administrator 
objects  and  the  permitting  authority  fails  to 
resolve  the  objection  within  the  period  pre- 
scrH>ed  m  subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may  terminate,  modify,  or 
revoke  and  reissue  the  permit. 

"RELATION  TO  OTHER  AVTHORITY 

"Sec.  355.   laJ  Sothmg  in  this  title  shall 
prevent  a  State  or  interstate  permitting  au- 
thority from  establishing  additional  permit 
ting  requirements  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act 

"(bi  Acid  Deposition  Program.— Nothing 
xn  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Administrator,  or  a  State,  to  modify  or 
revoke  any  allowance  granted  under  title  IV. 
or  to  alter  or  amend  any  provision  of  title 
IV. ". 

TITLE  VI-ENFORCEMENT  AND 
REA  VTHORIZA  TION 

SECTION  113  ENrORCEMENT 

Sec.  SOI.  (a)  Section  113(a)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  after  finds  that 
any  person",  insert  the  words  "has  violated 
or":  and  following  the  words  "shall  notify 
the  person"  replace  "in  violation  of"  with 
"■who  violated". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence. 

(A)  strike  the  worxis  "If  such  violation  ex- 
tends beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  Administrator's  notification."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "At  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following 
the  date  on  which  such  notice  of  the  viola- 
tion is  itsued. ": 

(B)  insert  after  "of  such  plan"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  may  issue  an  administrative  penalty 
order  in  accordance  with  subsection  id/.': 
and 

(CI  insert,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the 
foUowing:  ",  without  regard  to  the  period  of 
the  violation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  preclude  the  United  States  from  com- 
mencing a  criminal  action  under  section 
113(c)  without  such  notification  for  any 
such  violation. ". 


'bi  Section  113(a)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

(1>  Strike  the  "or"  at  the  end  of  section 
113'a)(2)(A).  redesignate  subparagraph 
■IB)"  as  "(C)".  and  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph  iBi: 

■iBi  by  issuing  an  administrative  penalty 
order  under  subsection  id)  of  this  section. 
or". 

i2i  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  section  I13ia)i2):  "Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  preclude  the  United 
States  from  commencing  a  criminal  action 
under  section  llJio  without  such  notifica- 
tion for  any  such  violation.  ". 

Id  Section  113ia)i3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

111  Insert  the  words  "has  violated  or" 
before  the  words  'is  in  violation  of"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

i2>  Strike  the  words  "section  111(e)"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "(relating  to 
inspections,  etc.).  he"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  language:  "any 
other  require^ment  of  this  title,  title  III,  or 
title  IV.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  re- 
quirement of  any  rule,  order,  waiver  or 
permit  promulgated  or  approved  under 
those  titles  or  for  the  payment  of  any  fee 
owed  the  United  States  under  this  Act.  the 
Administrator". 

13)  Strike  the  words  "or  he"  before  the 
words  "may  bring  a  civil  action"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words:  "may 
issue  an  administrative  penalty  order  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  id),  or". 

i4>  Insert  after  the  words  "may  bring  a 
civil  "  the  words  'or  criminal". 

Id'  Section  113ia)(4)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof: 
"An  order  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
require  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  longer 
than  one  year  after  the  date  the  order  was 
issued,  and  shall  be  nonrenewable.  No  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  prevent 
the  State  or  the  Administrator  from  assess- 
ing any  penalties  nor  otherwise  affect  or 
limit  the  State  or  the  United  States'  author- 
ity to  enforce  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  nor  affect  any  person's  obligations  to 
comply  with  any  section  of  this  Act,  or  a 
term  or  condition  of  any  permit  or  applica- 
ble implementation  plan  promulgated  or  ap- 
proved under  this  Act ". 

lei  Section  113ia>i5)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"15)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  avail- 
able information,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  a  State  is  not  acting  in  compliance 
with  any  requirement  of  the  Act  relating  to 
the  construction  of  new  sources  or  the  modi- 
fication of  existing  sources,  the  Administra- 
tor^ may— 

"lA)  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction, modification  or  operation  of  any 
major  stationary  source  in  any  area  to 
which  such  provisions  apply; 

"IB)  issue  an  administrative  penalty  order 
in  accordance  with  subsection  id):  or 

"iCi  bring  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
ibiiS). 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  the 
Administrator  from  filing  a  criminal  action 
under  section  113ic)  at  any  time  for  any 
such  violation. ". 

If)  Section  113(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■lb)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  the  case 
of  any  person  which  is  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  major  emitting  facility  or  a  major 
stationary  source,  and  may,  in  the  case  of 
any  other  person,  commence  a  civil  action 


for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  or 
to  assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  1 25, 000  per  day  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  both,  whenever  such  person— 

"(1)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  (such  action 
shall  be  commenced  (A)  during  any  period  of 
federally  assumed  enforcement,  or  (BI  more 
than  thirty  days  following  tjie  date  of  the 
Administrator's  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (aim  of  a  finding  that  such  person  is 
violating  such  requirement):  or 

"(21  violates  any  other  requirement  of  this 
title,  title  III.  or  title  IV,  including  a  re- 
quirement of  any  rule,  order,  waiver  or 
permit  promulgated  or  approved  under  this 
Act  or  for  the  payment  of  any  fee  under  this 
Act;  or 

"(3)  attempts  to  construct,  modify  or  oper- 
ate a  major  stationary  source  in  any  area 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  under  sub- 
section (al(5l  of  this  section  has  been  made. 

Any  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  in  which  the 
defendant  resides,  or  where  the  defendant's 
principal  place  of  business  is  located,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain such  violation,  to  require  compliance, 
to  assess  such  civil  penalty,  and  to  collect 
any  fees  owed  under  the  Act  and  any  non- 
compliance assessment  and  nonpayment 
penalty  owed  under  section  120  and  to 
award  any  other  appropriate  relief.  Notice 
of  the  commencement  of  such  action  shall  be 
given  to  the  appropriate  State  air  pollution 
control  agency.  In  the  case  of  any  action 
brought  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  feesi  to  any  party  or  par- 
ties against  whom  such  action  was  brought 
in  any  case  where  the  court  finds  that  such 
action  was  unreasonable. ". 

(g)  Section  1131c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Criminal  Enforcement.— 

"(1)  Any  person  who  knowingly  fails  to 
pay  any  fee  owed  the  United  States  under 
this  title,  title  III,  or  IV,  shall,  upop.  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  pursuant  to  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both,  per  day  for  each  violation.  If  a  convic- 
tion of  any  person  under  this  paragraph  is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  paragraph, 
the  maximum  punishment  shall  be  doubled 
with  respect  to  both  the  fine  and  imprison- 
ment 

"(21  Any  person  who  negligently  releases 
into  the  air  any  hazardous  air  pollutant 
listed  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  Act  or 
any  extremely  hazardous  substance  listed 
pursuant  to  section  11002(al(2l  of  title  42, 
and  who  at  the  time  negligently  places  an- 
other person  in  imminent  danger  of  death  or 
serious  bodily  injury  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  under  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both,  per  day 
for  each  violation.  If  a  conviction  of  any 
person  under  this  paragraph  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person  under  this  paragraph,  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  shall  be  doubled  with  re- 
spect to  Iwth  the  fine  and  imprisonment 

"(31  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  requirement  or  prohibition  of  this  title, 
title  III,  or  IV,  including  but  not  limited  to 
a  requirement  or  prohibition  of  any  rule, 
plan,  order,  waiver  or  permit  promulgated 


or  approved  under  those  titles  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  pursuant 
to  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  by  {>oth,  per  day  for  each  violation.  If  a 
conviction  of  any  person  under  this  para- 
graph is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a 
first  conviction  of  s^uch  person  under  this 
paragraph,  the  maximum  punishment  shall 
be  doubled  with  respect  to  both  the  fine  and 
imprisonment 

"(41  Any  person  who  knowingly— 

"(Al  makes  any  false  statement  represen- 
tation, or  certification  in,  or  omits  material 
information  from  or  knowingly  alters,  con- 
ceals or  fails  to  maintain  or  file  any  notice, 
application,  record,  report  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
or  used  for  purposes  of  compliance  under 
this  Act  (whether  ■with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a 
Statel;  or 

"(BI  fails  to  notify  or  report  as  required 
under  this  Act  or 

"(CI  falsifies,  tampers  with,  renders  inac- 
curate, or  fails  to  install  any  monitoring 
device  or  method  required  to  be  maintained 
or  followed  under  this  Act; 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  pursuant  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  tyy  both,  per  day  for  each  viola- 
tion. If  a  conviction  of  any  person  under 
this  paragraph  is  for  a  violation  committed 
after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under 
this  paragraph,  the  maximum  punishment 
shall  be  doubled  loith  respect  to  both  the  fine 
and  imprisonment 

"(5I(AI  Any  person  who  knowingly  releases 
into  the  air  any  hazardous  air  pollutant 
listed  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this  Act  or 
any  extremely  hazardous  substance  listed 
pursuant  to  section  11002(al(2l  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code,  and  who  knows  at  the 
time  that  he  thereby  places  another  person 
in  imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  under  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  by  both,  per  day  for 
each  violatio^n.  Any  person  committing  such 
violation  who  is  an  organization  shall, 
upon  conviction  under  this  paragraph,  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI, 000.000 
per  day  for  each  violation.  If  a  conviction  of 
any  person  under  this  paragraph  is  for  a 
violation  committed  after  a  first  conviction 
of  such  person  under  this  paragraph,  the 
maximum  punishment  shall  be  doubled  with 
respect  to  tmth  the  fine  and  imprisonment 
For  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  listed  pur- 
suant to  section  112  for  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  set  an  emissions  standard,  a  re- 
lease of  such  pollutant  shall  not  constitute  a 
molation  of  this  paragraph  unless  it  exceeds 
such  standard. 

"(BI  In  determining  whether  a  defendant 
who  is  an  individual  knew  that  the  viola- 
tion placed  another  person  in  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  serious  bodily  injury— 

"(il  the  defendant  is  responsible  only  for 
actual  awareness  or  actual  t>elief  possessed; 
and 

"(HI  knowledge  possessed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  defendant  but  not  by  the  de- 
fendant may  not  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
fendant' 

except  that  in  proving  a  defendant's  posses- 
sion of  actual  knowledge,  circumstantial 
evidence  may  be  used,  including  evidence 
that  the  defendant  took  affirmative  steps  to 
be  shielded  from  relevant  information. 

"(CI  The  term  'organization'  means  a  legal 
entity,  other  than  a  government  established 


or  organized  for  any  purpose,  and  such  term 
includes  a  corporation,  company,  associa- 
tion, firm,  partnership,  joint  stock  company, 
foundation,  institution,  trust  society, 
union,  or  any  other  association  of  persons. 

"(Dl  The  term  'serious  bodily  injury' 
means  t>odily  injury  which  involves  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  death,  unconsciousness,  ex- 
treme physical  pain,  protracted  and  obvious 
disfigurement  or  protracted  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  the  function  of  a  l>odily  member, 
organ,  or  mental  faculty. 

"(61  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  person '  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
entities  referred  to  in  section  302(el,  any  re- 
sponsible corporate  officer. ". 

(h)  Section  113(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(d)  Administrative  Assessment  of  Civil 
Penalties.— 

"(II  The  Administrator  may  issue  an  ad- 
ministrative order  against  any  person  as- 
sessing a  civil  administrative  penalty  of  up 
to  $25,000,  per  day  for  each  violation,  when- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  any  available  informa- 
tion, the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
person— 

"(A)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  (such  order  shall 
be  issued  li)  during  any  period  of  federally 
assumed  enforcement  or  (HI  more  than 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's notification  under  subsection 
(aldl  of  this  section  of  a  finding  that  such 
person  is  violating  such  requirementi;  or 

"(BI  violates  any  other  requirement  of  this 
title,  title  III,  or  IV,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  a  requirement  of  any  rule,  order, 
waiver  or  permit  promulgated  or  approved 
under  this  Act  or  for  the  payment  of  any  fee 
owed  the  United  States  under  this  Act;  or 

"(CI  attempts  to  construct  modify  or  oper- 
ate a  major  stationary  source  in  any  area 
with  respect  to  which  a  finding  under  sub- 
section (al(5l  of  this  section  has  been  made. 
The  Administrator's  authority  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  limited  to  matters  where 
the  total  penalty  sought  does  not  exceed 
S200,000  and  the  first  alleged  date  of  viola- 
tion occurred  no  more  than  twelve  months 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  administrative 
action. 

"(2l(Al  An  administrative  penalty  assessed 
under  paragraph  (II  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Administrator  by  an  order  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  554  and  556  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Administra- 
tor may  issue  rules  for  discovery  and  other 
procedures  for  hearings  under  this  para- 
graph. Before  issuing  such  an  order,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  written  notice  to  the 
person  to  be  assessed  an  administrative  pen- 
alty of  the  Ad'ministrator's  proposal  to  issue 
such  order  and  provide  such  person  an  op- 
portunity to  request  such  a  hearing  on  the 
order,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  the 
notice  is  received  by  such  person. 

"(BI  The  Administrator  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  adm.inistrative  penalty  which 
may  be  imposed  under  paragraph  (dldl. 

"(31  The  Administrator  may  implement 
through  regulation,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  a  field  citation  pro- 
gram for  appropriate  minor  violations, 
which  authorizes  the  issuance  of  field  cita- 
tions assessing  civil  penalties  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  per  day  for  each  violation^  Any 
person  to  whom  a  field  citation  is  assessed 
may,  within  a  reasonable  time  as  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  through  regulation, 
elect  to  pay  the  penalty  assess^ment  or  re- 
q^uest  a  hearing  on  the  field  citation.  If  a  re- 


quest for  a  hearing  is  not  made  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  regulation,  the  penalty 
assessment  in  the  field  citation  shall  be 
final  Such  hearing  sliaU  not  be  tubjecl  to 
section  554  or  556  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  shall  provide  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  present  evi- 
dence. Payment  of  a  civil  penalty  required 
by  a  field  citation  shall  not  be  a  defense  to 
further  enforcement  by  the  United  States  or 
a  State  to  correct  a  violation,  or  to  assess 
the  statutory  maximum  penalty  pursuant  to 
other  authorities  in  the  Act  if  the  violation 
continues. 

"(4)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  this  subsection  may 
seek  review  of  such  assessment  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  for  the  district  in  which  the  vio- 
lation is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  in  which 
such  person  resides,  or  where  such  person's 
principal  place  of  b^usiness  is  located,  by 
filing  a  notice  in  such  court  within  thirty 
days  following  the  date  the  civil  penalty 
order  is  issued  under  paragraph  (21,  or  the 
final  decision  in  a  hearing  under  paragraph 
13)  is  rendered,  and  by  sim^ultaneously  send- 
ing a  copy  of  the  filing  by  certified  mail  to 
the  Administrator  and  the  Attorney  General 
The  Administrator  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy,  or  certified 
index,  as  appropriate,  of  the  record  on 
which  the  order  or  final  decision  was  issued 
within  thirty  days.  Such  court  shall  not  set 
aside  or  remand  such  order  or  final  decision 
unless  there  is  not  substantial  evidence  in 
the  record,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  support  the 
finding  of  a  violation  or  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator's assessment  of  the  penalty  consti- 
tutes an  abuse  of  discretiOTL  In  any  such 
proceedings,  the  United  States  may  seek  to 
recover  civil  penalties  assessed  under  this 
sectioru 

"(5)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty— 

"(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
or  field  citation  has  tteco^me  final  or 

"(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (4)  has  entered  a  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator, 

the  Administrator  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed  (plus  interest  at  rates  established 
pursuant  to  section  6621(al(2l  of  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  from  the  date  of  the 
final  order  or  decision  or  the  date  of  the 
final  judgment  as  the  case  may  bel.  In  such 
an  action,  the  validity,  amount  and  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review.  Any  person  who  fails  to  pay 
on  a  timely  basis  a  civil  penalty  under  this 
section  shall  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  such  penalty  and  interest  the  United 
States '  enforcement  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to  attorneys  fees  and  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  for  collection 
proceedings,  and  a  quarterly  nonpayment 
penalty  for  each  quarter  during  which  s-uch 
failure  to  pay  persists.  Such  nonpayment 
penalty  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  20 
PC''  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
person's  outstanding  penalties  and  nonpay- 
ment penalties  accrued  as  of  the  l>eginning 
of  such  quarter.  ". 

(il  Current  section  113(el  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  deleted  in  its  entirety  and  replaced 
with  the  following  new  section  113(el: 
"(el  Penalty  Assessment  Crjteru.— 
"(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
penalty  to  be  assessed  under  this  section  or 
section  304(al.  the  court  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration (in  addition  to  such  other  factors 
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as  justice  may  requireJ  the  sise  oj  the  busi 
ness.  the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on 
the  buiiness.  the  violator's  compliance  histo- 
ry and  good  faith  efforts  to  comply,  the  du 
ration  of  the  violation  as  established  by  any 
credil>le  evidence  'including  evidence  other 
than  the  applicable  test  method),  payment 
by  the  violator  of  penalties  previously  as 
sessed  for  the  same  violation,  the  economic 
t>enefit  of  noncompliance,  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation. 

"tZl  A  penalty  may  be  assessed  for  each 
day  of  each  violation.  For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  days  of  violation  for 
ichich  a  penalty  may  be  assessed  under  this 
section  or  section  304(a>.  or  an  assessment 
may  be  made  under  section  120.  the  viola- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  commence  on  the 
first  provable  date  of  violation  and  to  con- 
tinue each  and  every  day  thereafter  until  the 
violator  establishes  that  continuous  compli 
ance  ha^  t>een  achieved,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  violator  can  prove  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  there  were  inter- 
vening days  during  which  no  violation  oc- 
curred or  that  the  violation  was  not  con- 
tinuing in  nature. ". 

REVIEWABILITY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORDERS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  307ibi(2)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Orders  or  notices  issued  under  sec 
tion  1131a),  section  167  and  section  303.  ad 
ministrative  subpoenas  under  section 
3071a).  and  actions  under  sections  114. 
206<c)  and  208  of  this  Act  are  not  considered 
final  actions  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  orders,  notices,  subpoenas  and  actions 
shall  not  be  subject  to  rudicial  review  except 
in  a  proceeding  commenced  by  the  United 
StaUs  under  sections  113.  120.  204  or  205.  or 
in  a  citizen  suit  commenced  under  section 
304,  to  enforce  the  order,  notice,  subpoena  or 
action.  No  such  order,  notice,  subpoena  or 
action  may  t>e  challenged  m  any  citizen  suit 
under  section  304  unless  the  Administrator 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  notified  in 
writing  of  such  challenge.  ". 

lb)  Section  307(e)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Orders  or  notices  issued  under 
section  113(a).  section  167  or  section  303. 
subpoenas  issued  under  section  307(a'.  and 
actions  under  sections  114.  206(c)  and  208  of 
this  Act  may  only  t)e  reviewed  in  a  proceed- 
ing commenced  by  the  United  States  under 
section  113,  120,  204.  or  205.  or  in  a  citizen 
suit  under  section  304,  to  enforce  the  order. 
notice,  subpoena  or  action.  ". 

COMPUANCE  CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  114(a)(1)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ".  on  a  one-time,  periodic  or 
continuous  basis"  immediately  before  "to 
(A)  establish  and  maintain": 

(2)  inserting  ".  audit  procedures, "  immedi- 
ately before  "or  methods.  (D)": 

(3)  inserting  "procedures  or"  immediately 
before  "methods,  at  such  locations, ": 

(4)  inserting  "during  such  continuous  pe- 
riods" immediately  before  ",  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Administrator": 

(S>  striking  "and  "  immediately  before  sub- 
paragraph (E):  and 

16)  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  (G) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: "(E)  keep  periodic  or  continuous 
records  on  control  equipment  parameters, 
production  variables  or  other  indirect  data 
when  direct  monitoring  of  emissions  is  im- 
practical (F)  submit  compliance  certifica- 
tions in  accordance  with  section  114(a)(3): 
and". 

(b)  Section  114(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


'3>  The  Administrator  shall  in  the  case  of 
any  person  which  is  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  majcr  stationary  source,  and  may,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  person,  require  en- 
hanced monitoring  and  submission  of  com- 
pliance certifications.  Compliance  certifica- 
tions shall  include  di  identification  of  the 
applicable  requirement  that  is  the  basis  of 
the  certification,  (li)  the  method  used  for  de- 
termining the  compliance  status  of  the 
source,  'in/  the  compliance  status,  (iv) 
whether  compliance  is  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent, n-)  such  other  facts  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require.  Compliance  certifica- 
tions and  monitoring  data  shall  be  public 
information.  Submission  of  a  compliance 
certification  shall  m  no  way  limit  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authorities  to  investigate  or 
otherwise  implement  the  Act.  ". 

ic'  Section  307(bnii  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  revising  regulations  for  enhanced 
monitoring  and  compliance  certification 
prograrns  under  section  114'a)(3>  of  this 
Act.  "  immediately  before  "or  any  other  final 
action  of  the  Administrator"'. 

CONTRACTOR  INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  604.  <a)  Section  114(a)(2)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  "(including 
an  authorized  contractor  acting  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Administrator)."  immedi- 
ately before  "upon  presentation  of  his  cre- 
dentials". 

lb)  Section  114ic>  is  amended  by  striking 
".  except  that  such  record."  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  the  subsection  and  inserting  ".  Any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Administra- 
tor (including  an  authorized  contractor 
acting  as  a  representative  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) shall  be  considered  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1905  of  title  18.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator or  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
Administrator  (including  any  authorized 
contractor  acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
Administrator)  from  disclosing  records,  re- 
ports or  information  to  other  officers,  em- 
ployees or  authorized  representatives  of  the 
United  States  'including  any  authorized 
contractor  acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
Administrator),  or  to  any  State  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act.  or  when  relevant 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  ". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT  SUBPOENAS 

Sec  605.  Section  307  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
IS  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(aKV  as  subsection  (a),  and.  in  that  newly 
designated  subsection,  striking  "or"  before 
"section  202(b)(5)  "  and  inserting  "any  in- 
vestigation, monitoring,  reporting  require- 
ment, entry,  compliance  inspection,  or  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  proceeding  under 
the  Act  (including  but  not  limited  to  section 
113,  section  114,  section  120,  section  205, 
section  206,  section  208,  section  303  or  sec- 
tion 306).  or  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. "  immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 202(b)(4i  or  211(c)(3)". 

EMERGENCY  ORDERS 

Sec  606.  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  "the  health  of  persons,  and 
that  appropriate  State  or  local  authorities 
have  not  acted  to  abate  such  sources"  and 
inserting  "public  health  or  welfare,  or  the 
environment": 

(b)  revising  the  second  sentence  to  read, 
"If  It  IS  not  practicable  to  assure  prompt 
protection  of  public  health  or  welfare  or  the 
environment  by  commencement  of  such  a 
civil  action,  the  Administrator  may  issue 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  or  welfare  or  the  environ- 
ment. ": 


(c)  striking  the  last  two  sentences  in  their 
entirety:  and 

(di  deleting  subsection  (b)  in  its  entirety 
and  redesignating  subsection  303(a).  as 
amended,  as  section  303. 

CONTRACTOR  LISTl.'iOS 

Sec.  607.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  IS  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  "(1)"  after  "section  113(c)"; 
and 

(b)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  con- 
victions arising  under  section  113(c)(2).  the 
condition  giving  rise  to  the  conviction  also 
shall  be  considered  to  include  any  substan- 
tive violation  of  this  Act  associated  with  the 
violation  of  113(c)(2).  The  Administrator 
may  extend  this  prohibition  to  other  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  the  convicted  t] 
person. ". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  PENDING  RECONSIDERATION  OF 
REGULATION 

Sec.  608.  Section  307(b)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "A  petition  for  reconsider- 
ation by  the  Administrator  of  any  otherwise 
final  agency  action  shall  not  render  the 
action  nonfinal  for  purposes  of  judicial 
review  nor  extend  the  time  within  which  a 
petition  for  review  may  be  filed,  and  shall 
not  postpone  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency 
action.  ". 

CITIZEN  SUITS  AND  PETITIONS 

Sec.  609.  (a)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  to  apply 
any  appropriate  civil  penalties  (except  for 
actions  under  paragraph  (a)(2)).  including 
those  pursuant  to  a  consent  judgment,  pay- 
able to  the  special  fund  as  established  in 
subsection  (g).  taking  into  account  the  fac- 
tors listed  in  section  113(e)". 

(2)  Section  304  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Penalty  FVND.—Penalties  received 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
special  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  licensing  and  other  services,  which  shall 
be  available  for  appropriation,  and  remain 
available  until  expended  for  use  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  finance  air 
compliance  and  enforcement  activities.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  304(c)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator,  if  not  a  party,  may  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right  at  any  time  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. In  such  intervention,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  substitute  himself  as  the  plain- 
tiff with  regard  to  any  claim  for  civil  penal- 
ties. Upon  such  substitution,  the  citizen 
plaintiff's  claims  for  civil  penalties  shall 
abate.  A  judgment  in  an  action  under  this 
section  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party  shall  not.  however,  have  any  binding 
effect  upon  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Unreasonable  Delay.— Section  304(a) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  is  further  amended  a^  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  to  act  that  violates  one 
or  more  of  the  standards  set  forth  in  section 
307(d)l9),  or  constitutes  unreasonable  delay, 
provided  however  that  a  failure  to  act  does 
not  include  a  written  decision  not  to  take 
action  which  the  Administrator  designates, 
within  such  decision,  as  a  final  action 
within  the  meaning  of  section  307(b)(1):  or"; 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  "to  perform  such  act 
or  duty,"  the  following:  "or  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed,  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Where  a  provision  of  the  Act  mandates 
that  the  Administrator  shall  take  specified 
action  when  certain  preconditions  are  met. 
the  court's  power  to  compel  the  specified 
action  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  depend 
in  any  manner  upon  whether  the  Adminis- 
trator has  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  proposed  or  final  determination  that  the 
threshold  preconditions  are  met.  ". 

(c)  Notice  to  the  Government —Section 
304(c)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  "Whenever  any  action  is  brought  under 
this  section  the  plaintiff  shall  serve  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  on  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Administrator. 
No  consent  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  an 
action  brought  under  this  section  in  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party  prior  to 
forty-five  days  following  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  consent  judgment  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Administrator 
during  which  time  the  government  may 
submit  its  comments  on  the  proposed  con- 
sent judgment  to  the  court  and  parties  or 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right.  ". 

(d)  Deferred  Actions.— Section  307(b'  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  Where  a  final  decision  by  the  Admin- 
istrator undertakes  to  perform  an  action, 
but  defers  such  performance  to  a  later  time, 
any  interested  person  may  either  challenge 
the  deferral  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or 
bring  an  action  at  any  time  under  section 
304(a)(2)  to  compel  such  performance.  ". 

(e)  Petitions.— Section  307  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Petitions.— Any  person  may  petition 
the  Administrator  to  issue,  amend,  reconsid- 
er, or  repeal  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  Within 
twelve  months  the  Administrator  shall 
either  grant  the  petition  or  issue  a  final  de- 
cision denying  the  petition,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
under  section  307(d)(7)(B).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  grant  or  deny  the  petition  within 
four  months.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator grants  a  petition,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  final  action  in  response  to 
any  such  petition  withm  a  reasonable 
time. ". 
enhanced  implementation  and  enforcement 

of  new  source  review  requirements 
Sec.  610.  Section  167  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "the  construction  of 
a  major  emitting  facility"  and  inserting 
"the  operation,  construction,  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  major  emitting  facility". 

MOVABLE  STATIONARY  SOURCES 

Sec.  611.  Section  302  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  Stationary  Source.— The  term  "sta- 
tionary source'  means  generally  any  source 
of  an  air  pollutant  except  those  emissions 
resulting  directly  from  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine  for  transportation  purposes.  ". 

A  UTHORIZA  TIONS 

Sec.  612.  Title  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SI 20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1991.  1992,  1993, 
1994.  and  1995  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  105.  In  addition  there 
are       authorized       to       be       appropriated 


$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1991,  1992,  and  1993  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  prepare  imple- 
mentation plans  as  required  by  subpart  2,  3. 
or  4  of  part  D. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated S 90. 000. 000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994. 
and  1995  to  carry  out  the  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  authorized  by  sections 
i  03  and  104  and  other  sections  of  this  Act. 

"(3/  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  by 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1991, 
1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  to  carry  out  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  Act.  ". 

TITLE  VII-STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
AND  GLOBAL  CLIMATE  PROTECTION 
Sec.  701.  Part  B  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  enti- 
tled     "Ozone     Protection",     sections     150 
through  159,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  702.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V-STRATOSPHERIC  OZONE 
AND  GLOBAL  CLIMATE  PROTECTION 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  501.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
""(1)  the  best  available  scientific  evidence 
shows  that  manufactured  substances,  in- 
cluding chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  title,  are  destroying 
stratospheric  ozone,  and  significantly  con- 
tributing to  global  climate  change  by  en- 
hancing the  greenhouse  effect  and  causing 
other  atmospheric  modifications: 

"(2)  no  level  of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion or  global  climate  change  caused  by 
human  activities  can  be  deemed  safe: 

"(3)  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  will 
lead  to  increased  incidence  of  solar  ultravio- 
let radiation  in  the  troposphere  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  Earth: 

"(41  increased  incidence  of  solar  ultravio- 
let radiation  will  cause  increased  rates  of 
disease  in  humans  (including  increased 
rates  of  skin  cancer,  cataracts,  and,  poten- 
tially, suppression  of  the  immune  system), 
threaten  food  crops  and  marine  resources, 
and  otherwise  damage  the  natural  environ- 
ment: 

""(51  the  Ozone  Trends  Report  completed  in 
March  1988  through  the  effort  of  over  one 
hundred  international  scientists  found  un- 
disputed observational  evidence  that  the  at- 
mospheric concentrations  of  source  gases 
important  in  controlling  stratospheric 
ozone  levels  and  aggravating  the  problem  of 
uncontrolled  global  climate  change  (chloro- 
fluorocarbons, halons,  methane,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  carbon  dioxide)  are  increasing 
on  a  global  scale  as  a  result  of  human  ac- 
tivities: 

"(6)  scientific  expeditions  and  analyses 
have  established  that  chlorine  compounds 
derived  from  emissions  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons arc  responsible  for  destruction  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  over  the  Antarctic 
and  the  surrounding  oceans: 

"(7)  recent  scientific  reports  indicate  that 
a  similar  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  may 
occur  over  the  Arctic  region  and  that  the 
same  chlorine  compounds  found  in  the  Ant- 
arctic region  are  present  in  areas  of  the 
Arctic  ozone  layer: 

"(8)  experimental  laboratory  studies  and 
measurements  of  ozone  depletion  suggest 
that  the  chemical  reactions  responsible  for 
destruction  of  ozone  over  Antarctica  could 
operate  in  the  aerosol  layer  of  the  strato- 
sphere and  would  not  be  limited  to  the  polar 
regions: 

"(9)  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Substances 
that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer  (the  Montreal 


Protocol)  provides  a  framework  for  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  protect  the  Earth's 
ozone  shield: 

""'lOi  the  control  measures  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  Montreal  Protocol  (a  freeze  on 
the  consumption  of  certain  chlorofluorocar- 
bons at  1986  levels  m  1989  followed  by  a  20 
per  centum  reduction  in  1993  and  an  addi 
tional  30  per  centum  reduction  in  1998.  cou- 
pled with  a  freeze  on  the  consumption  of 
certain  halons  at  1986  lei-'els  m  1992)  will 
allow  atmospheric  concentrations  of  chlo- 
rine to  increase  by  at  least  a  factor  of  two  to 
th  ree: 

"'(111  because  of  the  worldwide  recognition 
of  the  need  to  reduce  significantly  the  use  of 
ozone-depletmg  chemicals.  United  States 
chemical  producers  and  chlorofluorocarbon 
and  halon  user  industries  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  improved  chemicals,  prod- 
ucts, and  technologies  that  do  not  rely  on 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons: 

"(12)  the  Ozone  Trends  Report  and  other 
recent  scientific  studies  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the  control 
measures  that  are  set  forth  in  the  Montreal 
Protocol: 

'1131  ozone  depleting  chlorofluorocarbons 
are  also  powerful  greenhouse  gases  projected 
to  be  responsible  for  15  to  25  per  centum  of 
global  warming  and.  under  the  existing 
Montreal  Protocol.  10  per  centum  of  future 
warming: 

"(14)  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
global  climate  change  .from  continued  emis- 
sions of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  halo- 
genated  chlorine  containing  halocarbons 
with  ozone  depleting  potential,  and  emis- 
sions of  other  gases,  such  as  methane  and 
carbon  dioxide,  imperil  human  health  and 
the  environment  worldwide: 

"(151  in  order  to  stabilize  and  eventually 
reduce  concentrations  of  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine m  the  stratosphere,  to  conserve  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  (an  exhaustible 
natural  resource),  and  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  global  climate  change— 

"'A)  emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
other  substances  covered  by  this  title,  in- 
cluding partially  halogenated  chlorine  con- 
taining halocarbons  with  ozone  depleting 
potential,  should  be  terminated  rapidly; 

"(B)  It  IS  necessary  to  control  internation- 
al trade  m  substances  covered  by  this  title 
and  products  containing  such  substances: 
and 

"(Ci  emissions  of  other  gases,  such  as 
methane  and  carbon  dioxide,  should  be  con- 
trolled: 

"(16)  the  highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
developing  and  deploying  safe  and  energy 
efficient  products  and  technologies  as  sub- 
stitutes for  ozone  depleting  substances  as 
rapidly  as  possible:  and 

""(17)  the  United  States  needs  to  develop 
and  deploy  sa.,fe.  energy  efficient  substitutes 
to  replace  ozone  depleting  substances  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  uiorld  its  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  stratosphere  and  to 
limit  global  climate  change. 

"OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  GOAL 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  objectives  of  this  title 
are  to  restore  and  ma:ntain  the  chemical 
and  physical  integrity  of  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere, to  protect  human  health  and  the 
global  environment  from  all  known  and  po- 
tential dangers  due  to  atmospheric  or  cli- 
matic modification,  including  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion,  to  provide  for  a  smooth 
transition  from  the  use  of  ozone -depleting 
chemicals  to  the  use  of  safe  chemicals,  prod- 
ucts, and  technologies  that  do  not  threaten 
the  ozone  layer,  and  to  reduce  the  genera- 
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tion  of  ffTtenhouse  gases  in  order  to  protect  foreign  government  (including  any  interna-  gates  regulations  under  this  subsection  set- 

Ihe  Earth's  ozone  layer  and  to  limit  anthro-  txoncU  instrumentality):  ting  forth  a  different  value,   the  foUouring 

pogenically  induced  global  climate  changes  "'!)  'to  produce'  means  to  manufacture  a  ozone  depletion  factors  shall  apply  for  the 

(fy_  substance  from  any  roir  material  or  feed-  folloxoing  listed  substances: 

"(If  reducing  significantly  the  productioti  stock   chemical    but   does    not   include   the                                                                       Ozone 

and  emission  into  the  atmosphere  of  pollut-  manufacture   of  substances   that   are   used                                                                 depletion 

ants  caused  by  human  activities.  and  entirely  consumed  in  the  manufacture                   "Substance                                   factor 

"(ZJ  promoting  the  rapid  development  and  of  other  chemicals:  and  chlorofluorocarbon-U 1.0 

deployment  of  energy  efficient  alternatives  "'S>     substances    covered    by    this    title'  chlorofluorocarbon-12 1.0 

to  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  means  those  substances  which  are  known  or  hydrochlorofluorocarbonZ2 0.05 

substances  covered  by  this  tiUe.  "i<»V  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  cause  or  chlorofluorocarbon-113 0.8 

"(3)  assuring  that  such  altematn-es  reduce  contribute  to  atmospheric  or  climatic  modi-  chlorofluorocarbon-114 1.0 

ozone  depleting  potential  to  the  mojnmum  fication.   including  stratospheric  ozone  de-  chlorvfluorocarbon-llS 0.6 

extent  possibU  and.  at  the  same  time,  do  not  pletion.  and  are  listed  under  subsections  (a)  hydrochlorofluorocarbon-l?.3 002 

exacerbate  the  problem  of  human  induced  or  (bi  of  section  504  of  this  litU.  hydrochlorofluorocarbonl24 0.02 

global  climate  change  either  directly  as  ra-  "Part    A-Costrol    of    Chlorofluorocar-  hydrochlorofluorocarbonl41(bK..              0.1 

diatively  important  trace  gases  or  indirectly  bons  and  Other  Manufactured  Substances  hydrochlorofluorocarbon-142(bt...             0.06 

as  substances  that  reduce  the  energy  effi-  "list/nc,  of  regulated  substances  carbon  tetrachloride 1.06 

ciency  of  products  which  incorporate  or  use  ■■Sec.    504.    (at  Priority  List  and  Initial  methyl  chloroform 0.15 

such  substances,  and  Lists   of  Substances   to  be  Phased-Out.—  halon-1211 3.0 

••(4)   promoting   additional   scientific    re-  within  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  halon-1301 10.0 

search  on  atmospheric  or  climatic  modifica  [jUg   the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  pri-  halon-2402 6.0 

tiOTU   including  stratospheric  ozone  deple-  only  list  of  manufactured  substances  which                     "reporting  requirements 

tion,  and  on  the  known  and  potential  ad-  are  known  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated        ..^^^  ^q^    (aJ  Priority  List —Unless  such 

verse  effects  therefrom  on  human  health  and  to  cause  or  contribute  significanUy  to  at-  iriformation  has  previously  been  reported  to 

the  global  eriyironmenL                        ,    ..  ..r  ^osphenc  or  climatic  modification,  includ-  the  Administrator,  within  ninety  days  ajter 

■■(b)  m  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  ,ng  stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  mt-  enactment  of  this  title,  each  person  produc- 
this  title  It  IS  the  national  goal  to  eliminate  tial  list  shall  include  all  fully  halogenated  ^  „^  importing  a  substance  listed  pursu- 
atmospheric  emissions  of  manufactured  sub  chlonne  or  bromine  containing  halocar-  ant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  504  shall  file 
stances  with  ozone  depleting  Potential  as  tions.  including  chlorofluorocarbon-U.  ^  ,  ^j^/,  ^^^  Administrator  setting  forth 
well  as  direct  and  indirect  global  ^^rrmng  chlorofluorocarbon-12  chlorofluorocarbon-  ^^^  ^^„„„^  ^^  ^^^  substance  that  was  pro- 
^^^]?^  Jf  "^")'w  <^^°'^f^^°'°^^''^^°ll  113.  chlorofluorocarbon-114  chlorofluoro-  ^^^^  „^  imported  by  such  person  during 
and  other  halogenated  chlonne  or  bromine  carbon-115.  carbon  tetrachloride,  halon-  calendar  year  1986.  Not  less  than  annually 
containing  halocarbons  unUx  ozone  depict-  nn  halon-1301  and  halon-2402.  thereafter,  each  such  person  shall  file  a 
ingand  global  warming  potential,  to  reduce  -y  Other  Regulated  Substances.-Si-  ^^  ^^  ^y,  ^^^  Administrator  setting  forth 
to  the  max%mum  extent  possible  emissions  of  mutaneously  with  publication  of  the  prion-  ^^^  production  and  importation  levels  of 
otf^r  gases  caused  by  human  activities  that  ty  iist.  the  Administrator  shall  create  a  list  ^„^^  substance  in  each  successive  twelve- 
are  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  global  cli  of  other  manufactured  substances  which,  m  ^^„^^       „^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

™*''w*"fi?f"'7,''^T°"°^f    );       ..7'  f"''    ^'"'«'^"'    °^    the    Administrator     are  ^„^^.^„   ^^  importation   of  the  substance. 

uitabU  shift  to  alternative,  safe  chemicaU.  known  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated    o  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  j,     ^  ^^. 

product*.  OTid  technologies.  cause  or  contnbute  to  atmosphenc  or  cli-  ^j^nsible  corporate  officer. 

"definitions  matic  modification,  including  stratosphenc        ..,^^,      q^^^      Regulated     Substances.- 

"Sbc.  503.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term-  ozone  depletion.  The  list  of  other  substances  „rj^j„  „i„e,j,  ^ays  of  the  date  on  which  a 

"(1)   -Administrator    means  the  Admims-  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  on  produc-  s^t,siance  is  placed  on  the  lUt  under  subsec- 

trator    of    the    Environmental    Protection  tion  and  use  under  section  508  of  this  title  tion  (bJ  of  section  504.  each  person  produc- 

Agency:  and  shall  include  all  partially  halogenated  ^^^  ^^  importing  such  substance  shall  file  a 

"(2)  -household  appliances'  means  non  chlonne  containing  halocarbons  not  luted  report  with  the  Administrator  setting  forth 
commercial  personal  effects,  including  air-  under  subsection  (a),  including  hydrochloro-  ^^^  amount  of  the  substance  that  was  pro- 
conditioners,  refngerators.  and  motor  vehi-  fluorocarbon-22.  hydrochlorofluorocarbon-  auced  or  imported  by  such  person  during  the 
cles:  123.   hydrochlorofluorocarbon-124    hydroch-  ^^^^  ^^„^^  preceding  the  date  of  listing. 

"(3)  -import'  means  to  land  on.  bnng  into.  Iorofluorocarbon-I41(b).    hydrochlorofluoro-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^„  annually  thereafter,  each  such       1 

or  introduce  into,   or  attempt   to  land  on.  carbon-142(b)     and    methyl   chloroform.    At  ^^^^^  j^^„  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  y,^  Adminis- 

bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any  place  sub  least  annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator  ^^^^^^  setting  forth  the  production  or  impor- 

ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  publish  a  proposal  to  add  to  the  pnon-  ^^^^^„  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  substance  in  each  sue- 

whether  or  not  such  landing,  bnnging.  or  in-  ty  list  under  subsection  (a)  or  the  list  under  ^g^g^^g    twelve-month    period     until    such 

traduction      constitutes      an      importation  this    subsection    other    manufactured    sub-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  production  or  importation  of 

within  the  meaning  of  the  customs  laws  or  stances  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad-  y,^  substance.    Each   such   report   shall   be 

the  United  States:  ministrator.  meet  the  cnteria  set  forth  in  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  responsible  corporate  officer 

"<4>  manufactured  substances' means  any  first  sen^nce  of  ^^bsection  ^^^  °^J^«  f  <^-  -pttODUCTiON  phase-out  of  substances  on  the 

organic  or  inorganic  chemical  substances  of  tion  and  warrant  listing  under  subsection                                priority  list 

a  particular  molecular  identity,  or  any  mix-  lai   or   under   this  subsection.    Within   one                           ,   ,  „               d              -n.    /-■ 

ture,  that  has  been  manufactured  for  com-  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  any  such  pro-          ■=>*<v  ''"^'  "\'  national  policy.- me  L.on- 

mer^al  purposes:  posal.    after   allowing   an    opportunity  for  gress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  national 

--I5J  -medical  purposes-means  medical  de-  public    comment    the   AdminUtrator   shall  Policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  produc- 

vices   and   diagnostic   products    (including  promulgate  a  regulation  adding  each  such  tion  and  use  of  substances  listed  under  sub- 

dnigs.  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  substance  to  the  appropnate  list  unless  the  ^^^^jon  (a)  of  section  504  are  to  be  reduced 

and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321  n  and  drug  Administrator   determines    that    such    sub-  and  eliminated  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 

delivery  systems  (A)  for  which  no  safe  and  stance  clearly  does  not  meet  the  criteria  set  ,    ''"/  Accelerated  SCHEDULE.-The  Admin- 

effective  substitute  has  been  developed  and.  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  iStr<itor  shall  promulgate  regulations,  after 

where  necessary,  approved  by  the  Commis-  or  this  subsection.  "f'^^^f  °"'i,  opportunity  for  public  comment 

sioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  "<ci  Ozone  Depletion  Potential.   Global  ^hich  control  and  reduce  production  of - 

(the   Commissioner)   and    (B)    which,    after  Warming  Potential,  and  Atmospheric  Life-          <1>  °-  *"''*'°"^^  ^^'■^'^  ""<*«';  subsection 

notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment  time. -Simultaneously   with   publication   of  la)  of  section   504   more  rapidly  than   the 

has  been  approved  and  determined  to  be  es-  the  lists  or  additions  thereto  under  this  sec-  schedule  provided  under  thu  title:  or 

sential  by  the  Commissioner  in  consultation  tion.  and  at  tea^t  annually  thereafter,   the          <2>  a-  f"*"^'" ""  ^^^^<^  ""f'^'-  subsection 

with  the  AdminUtrator:  Administrator   shall   assign    to   each   listed  'b)  of  section  504  on  a  specific  schedule  not 

"(61  -person'  means  an  individual  corpo-  substance  numencal  values  representing  the  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  title: 

ration    (including   a    government    corpora-  ozone  depletion  potential  of  such  substance,  if  (A)    the   Administrator  determines    that 

tionJ,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  compa-  on  a  mass  (per  kilogram)  basis,  as  compared  such  revised  or  specific  schedule  (il  based  on 

ny,  trust  association,  or  any  other  entity,  or  with  chlorofluorocarbon!  1,  the  chlorine  or  the   latest    assessments    of  information    re- 

any  officer,  employee,  agent  department  or  bromine  contnbution  of  such  substance,  the  "garding  the  harmful  effects  on  the  strato- 

instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  global  warming  potential  of  such  substance,  sphere  or  climate  which  may  be  associated 

of  any  State  or  political  sutniivision  thereof  and  the  atmosphenc  lifetime  of  such  sub-  with  a  listed  substance,  may  be  necessary  to 

(including  any  interstate  body),  or  of  any  stance.    Unless    the   Administrator  promul-  protect  human  health  and  the  environment 
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or  (ii)  based  on  the  availability  of  substi- 
tutes for  a  listed  substance,  is  attainable,  or 
(B>  the  Montreal  Protocol  is  modified  to  in- 
clude a  schedule  to  control  and  reduce  pro- 
duction or  consumption  of  any  such  sub- 
stance more  rapidly  than  the  schedule  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  in 
regulations  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  Any  person  may  petition  the 
Administrator  to  issue  such  regulations.  The 
Administrator  shall  issue  such  regulations 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  any  such  petition,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  regulations 
are  not  necessary  and  denies  the  petition. 
No  less  often  than  every  eighteen  months, 
the  Administrator  shall  in  response  to  a  pe- 
tition or  otherwise,  either  publish  such  regu- 
lations or  a  determination  that  such  regula- 
tions are  not  necessary. 

"let  Schedule.— In  the  absence  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  establishing  earlier  dates— 

"(1)  effective  July  1.  1989.  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  in  annual  quantities  greater  than  that 
produced  by  such  person  during  calendar 
year  1986: 

"(2)  effective  July  1,  1993,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  in  annual  quantities  greater  than  80  per 
centum  of  that  produced  by  such  person 
during  calendar  year  1986: 

"(3)  effective  July  1.  1998,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  in  annual  quantities  greater  than  50  per 
centum  of  that  produced  by  such  person 
during  calendar  year  1986:  and 

"(4)  effective  July  1.  2000,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  produce  any  quan- 
tity of  a  substance  listed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  504  unless  such  person  has.  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d).  received 
prior  authorization  to  produce  such  sub- 
stance. 

"(d)  Exception  for  Medical  Purposes.— 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  set  forth  in 
subsection  (c)(4l  or  in  regulations  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  the 
Administrator,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment  shall  authorize  the  pro- 
duction or  importation  of  limited  quantities 
of  a  substance  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  504  solely  for  medical  purposes  if 
such  authorization  is  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  be  necessary  for  medical  purposes. 

"(e)  Importation.— Any  person  who  im- 
ports a  substance  covered  by  this  title  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
508  (control  of  other  regulated  substances), 
be  deemed  to  have  produced  an  equivalent 
amount  of  such  substance  on  the  date  of 
such  importation. 

"production  phase-out  exception  for 
national  securtty 

'Sec.  507.  The  President  may  issue  such 
orders  regarding  production  and  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbon-114.  halon-1211.  halon- 
1301  and  halon-2402,  at  any  specified  site  or 
facility  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  if  the  President  finds  that  adequate 
substitutes  are  not  available  and  that  the 
production  and  use  of  such  substance  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  such  national  security  in- 
terests. Such  orders  may  include,  where  nec- 
essary to  protect  such  interests,  an  exemp- 
tion from  any  requirement  contained  in  this 
title.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 


within  thirty  days  of  the  issuance  of  an 
order  under  this  paragraph  providing  for 
any  such  exemption.  Such  notification  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
granting  of  the  exemption.  An  exemption 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a  specified 
period  which  may  not  exceed  one  year.  Addi- 
tional exemptions  may  be  granted,  each 
upon  the  President's  issuance  of  a  new  order 
under  this  paragraph.  Each  such  additional 
exemption  shall  t>e  for  a  specified  period 
which  may  not  exceed  one  year.  No  exemp- 
tion shall  be  granted  under  this  paragraph 
due  to  lack  of  appropriation  unless  the 
President  shall  have  specifically  requested 
such  appropriation  as  a  part  of  the  budget- 
ary process  and  the  Congress  shall  have 
failed  to  make  available  such  requested  ap- 
propriation. 

"control  of  other  regulated  substances 

"Sec.  508.  /Reieri'ed.l 

"NATIONAL  RECYCLING  AND  DISPOSAL  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  not 
later  than  July  1.  1991.  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  standards  and  require- 
ments regarding  the  use  of  substances  cov- 
ered by  this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude requirements  that  (1)  reduce  the  use 
and  emission  of  such  substances  to  the 
lowest  achievable  level  and  (2)  maximize  the 
recapture  and  recycling  of  such  substances. 
Such  regulations  may  include  requirements 
to  use  alternative  substances  (including  sub- 
stances which  are  not  covered  by  this  title) 
or  to  minimize  use  of  substances  covered  by 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  standards  and  re- 
quirements controlling  the  production  or 
use  of  any  manufactured  substance  that 
may.  either  directly  as  a  radiatively  impor- 
tant trace  gas  or  indirectly  as  a  substance 
that  reduces  the  energy  efficiency  of  prod- 
ucts which  incorporate  or  use  such  sub- 
stance, exacerbate  the  problems  of  human 
induced  global  climate  change. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994,  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing standards  and  requirements  for  the 
safe  disposal  of  substances  covered  by  this 
title.  Such  regulations  shall  include  require- 
ments that— 

"(1)  substances  covered  by  this  title  that 
are  contained  in  bulk  in  appliances,  ma- 
chines or  other  goods  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  refrigerators  and  air-conditioners) 
shall  be  removed  from  each  such  appliance, 
machine  or  other  good  prior  to  the  disposal 
of  such  items: 

"(2)  any  appliance,  machine  or  other  good 
containing  a  substance  covered  by  this  title 
in  bulk  shall  not  be  manufactured  or  distrib- 
uted in  commerce  unless  it  is  equipped  with 
a  senncing  aperture  which  will  facilitate  the 
recapture  of  such  substance  during  sen'ice 
and  repair  of  such  item:  and 

"(3)  any  product  in  which  a  substance 
covered  by  this  title  is  incorporated  so  as  to 
constitute  an  inherent  element  of  such  prod- 
uct shall  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  re- 
duces, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  release  of  such  substance  into  the  envi- 
ronment If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  disposal  of  any  product  covered  by 
paragraph  (3)  would  result  in  producing 
only  marginal  environmental  t>enefits.  the 
Administrator  shall  include  in  such  regula- 
tions an  exception  for  such  product. 

"(d)  Effective  January  1.  1992.  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  course  of 
maintaining,  servicing,  repairing,  or  dispos- 
ing a  household  appliance  or  a  commercial 
refrigeration  or  air-conditioning  unit  to 
knowingly  vent  or  otherwise  knowingly  re- 


lease or  dispose  of  any  substance  used  at  a 
refrigerant  in  such  appliance  or  unit  and 
covered  by  this  title  in  a  fashion  which  per- 
mits such  substance  to  enter  the  environ- 
ment De  minimis  releases  associated  vrith 
good  faith  attempts  to  recapture  and  recycle 
or  safely  dwpoae  of  any  substance  covered 
by  this  title  shall  not  t>e  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

'-MOTOR  VEHICLE  AIR-CONDmONING 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Certification  of  Equip- 
ment.—Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  titU.  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  regulations  which  provide  that  on  or 
after  January  1.  1992.  no  person  shall  per- 
form sendee  for  consideration  on  a  motor 
vehicle  air-conditioning  system,  including 
maintenance  and  repair  services,  unless 
such  person  uses  equipment  which  is  certi- 
fied as  meeting  the  standards  set  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  for  the  extrac- 
tion and  reclamation  of  a  refrigerant  from 
motor  vehicle  air-conditioning  systems  by— 

"(A)  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology. 

"(B)  the  Underwriters  Latmratories.  or 

"(C)  an  entity  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  t)e  comparable  to  the  entities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B). 

"(b)  Schedule  for  Acquisition  and  Use  of 
Equipment  and  Documentation  of  Such 
UsE.—(l)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  regulations  establishing  a  phased 
schedule  of  deadlines  by  which  the  equip- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  entities  that  perform  service  for 
consideration  on  motor  vehicle  air-condi- 
tioning systems. 

"(2)  In  establishing  the  schedule  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  set  an  earlier  deadline  for  any  entity 
that  performs  service  on  a  high  volume  of 
motor  vehicle  air-conditioning  systems,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  and 

"(B)  require  all  entities  that  perform  serv- 
ice for  consideration  on  motor  vehicle  air- 
conditioning  systems  to  have  such  equip- 
ment operational  and  in  use  for  any  such 
service  performed  on  or  after  January  1 
1992. 

"(c)  Documentation  Requirements.— 
Withm  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  Adm-'nistrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  which  require  entities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1)  to  document  the 
following  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency— 

"(A)  the  numt>er  of  motor  vehicle  air-con- 
ditioning systems  repaired  or  otherwise 
sennced  by  such  entity: 

"(B)  the  amount  and  t-ype  of  substances 
covered  by  this  title  that  are  purchased  by 
such  entity:  and 

"(C)  the  amount  and  type  of  substances 
covered  by  this  title  that  are  sold  by  such 
entity. 

"(d)  Restrictions  on  the  Sale  of  Listed 
Substances.— Effective  January  1.  1992,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  to  any  person  or  entity  (other 
than  a  person  or  entity  performing  service 
for  consideration  on  motor  vehicle  air-con- 
ditioning systems  in  compliance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  any  substance 
covered  by  this  title  that  is  suitable  for  use 
as  a  refrigerant  in  a  motor  vehicle  air-con- 
ditioning system  and  is  m  a  container 
which  contains  less  than  twenty  pounds  of 
such  refrigerant 

"(e)  Restrictions  on  the  Sale  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Air-conditioning  Systems  That  Use 
Chlorofluorocarbons.  — (1)      Within      two 
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ytan  ajttr  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  issue  regulations  establish- 
ing standards  and  reguirements  to  assure 
that  a  minimum  percentage  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicles manufactured  in  the  United  Slates 
and  imported  into  the  United  States  that 
are  ei/uipped  with  passenger  compartment 
air-conditioning  systems  are  equipped  with 
systems  that  are  not  dependent  on  chloro- 
fluoTocarbonlZ  as  a  refrigerant  lor  any  sub 
stitute  refrigerant  with  a  comparable  ozone 
depletion  factor).  Such  regulations  shall  pro 
vide  that,  beginning  with  model  year  1994. 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  such  motor 
vehicles  are  so  equipped  and.  beginning 
with  model  year  1996,  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  motor  vehicles  are  so 
equipped. 

"tZ)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that. 
as  a  resiUt  of  technological  development 
problems,  the  development  of  alternative 
systems  or  products  necessary  to  equip 
motor  vehicle  passenger  compartments  with 
air-conditioning  systems  that  are  not  de- 
pendent on  chlorofluorocarbonl2  as  a  re- 
frigerant 'or  any  substitute  refrigerant  with 
a  comparable  ozone  depletion  factor/  will 
not  occur  within  the  tirne  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  compliance  with  paragraph  (1/  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  so 
inform  the  Congress  and  propose  alternative 
effective  dales  for  this  subsection. 

"(f)  DtnNmoN.—As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "motor  vehicle'  has  the  meaning 
given  for  such  term  under  section  102  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Sajety 
Act  of  1966  (IS  U.S.C.  1391(31). 

"SOf/ESSEffTIAL  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 
CONTAININO  CHLOROFLUOROCARBONS 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or 
distribute,  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribution. 
nonessential  products  that  release  sub 
stances  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  into  the  atmosphere  during  use.  includ- 
ing chlorofluorxycarbon-propelled  plastic 
party  streamers  and  noise  horns,  chloro- 
fluorocartMn-containing  cleaning  fluids  for 
noncommercial  electronic  and  photographic 
equipment,  and  other  consumer  products  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  nones- 
sential Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  products  used  for  medical  purposes,  as  de- 
fined in  section  503(5)  of  this  Act. 

"Ibl  Effective  January  1,  1994.  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  distribute, 
or  offer  for  sale  or  distritrution— 

"(I)  any  aerosol  product  or  other  pressur- 
ized dispenser  (other  than  a  medical  devise 
or  diagnostic  product,  including  drugs,  as 
defined  in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S,C.  321)  or  a  drug  delivery 
system)  which  contains  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  504:  or 

"(2)  any  plastic  foam  product  (other  than 
a  foam  insulation  product)  which  contains 
or  is  manufactured  with  a  substance  listed 
under  si^uection  (b)  of  section  504. 

"CERTinCATION  OF  EQUIVALENT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  512.  (a)  Imports.— Effective  twelve 
Tnonths  after  the  date  on  which  a  substance 
is  placed  on  the  priority  list  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  504,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  import  such  substance  or 
any  product  containing  such  substance 
unless  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  (the  Secretary). 
ha*  piMished  a  decision,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  certifying 
that  the  nations  in  which  such  substance  or 
product  was  manufactured  and  from  which 
such  substance  or  product  is  imported  are 
parties  to  and.  in  compliance  with  the  Mon- 


treal Protocol  on  Substances  that  Deplete 
the  Ozone  Layer.  Effective  July  1,  2000,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import  a 
substance  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 504  or  any  product  containing  such 
substance  unless  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  has  published  a 
decision,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  certifying  that  the  nations 
in  which  such  substance  or  product  was 
manufactured  and  from  which  such  sub- 
stance or  product  is  imported  have  estab- 
lished and  are  fully  implementing  programs 
that  require  reduced  production  of  such 
listed  substance,  and  limit  production  of 
other  substances  covered  by  this  title,  on  a 
schedule  and  in  a  manner  that  is  at  least  as 
stringent  as  the  reduction  schedule  for,  and 
limitations  on,  domestic  production  which 
apply  under  this  title.  The  prohibition  on 
the  import  of  any  product  containing  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  shall  include,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment,  any  product  which 
the  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe  may 
contain  or  is  designed  to  contain  or  use 
such  substance.  The  Administrator's  deci- 
sion that  a  product  contains  or  is  designed 
to  contain  or  use  such  substance  shall  con- 
stitute a  rebuttable  presumption. 

'(bi  Certification  or  National  Pro- 
gram.—The  Administrator  shall  not  certify 
any  national  program  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  lai  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined that- 

■■(II  the  Nation  has  adopted  legislation  or 
regulations  which  give  the  reduction  sched- 
ule for  each  listed  substance  the  force  of  law; 
and 

"(2)  the  legislation  or  regulations  include 
reporting  requirements  and  enforcement 
provisions  no  less  stringent  than  those  spec- 
ified in  sections  505  and  515  of  this  title, 
and  that  the  information  contained  in  such 
reports  IS  available  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary. 

■(c)  Revocation.— At  least  annually,  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  revieic  each  certification  made 
under  this  section  and  shall  revoke  such  cer- 
tification, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  unless  it  is  determined  that 
the  applicable  conditions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (bi  remain  satisfied  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion schedule  for  each  listed  substance  is  in 
fact  being  earned  out  in  such  nations.  Any 
such  revocation  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  notice  of  the  revo- 
cation has  t>een  published. 

■(d)  Investment  and  Export.— (1)  Within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  prohibit— 

■■(A)  the  export  of  technologies  used  to 
produce  a  substance  listed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  504:  and 

■(B>  direct  or  indirect  investments  by  any 
person  m  facilities  designed  for  or  capable 
of  producing  a  substance  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  504  in  nations  not  cer- 
tified under  this  section. 

■(2)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1992,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter,  the  President 
shall,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment— 

■■(A)  determine  whether  there  exists,  for 
each  class  of  products  containing  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
504  or  manufactured  with  a  process  that 
uses  such  substance,  substitute  products  or 
manufacturing  processes  that  do  not  rely  on 
the  use  of  such  substances:  and 

■■IB)  promulgate  regulations  for  each  class 
of  products  for  which  a  positive  determina- 
tion has  been  made  under  subparagraph  (A). 


Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  direct  or  in- 
direct investments  by  any  person  in  facili- 
ties designed  for  or  capable  of— 

'(i)  using  a  substance  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  504  in  nations  not  certi- 
fied under  this  section  in  quantities  that 
will  increase  use  of  such  substance  in  any 
such  nation,  or 

"(HI  manufacturing  products  that  require 
the  use  of  a  substance  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  504  in  nations  not  certi- 
fied under  this  section  in  quantities  that 
will  increase  use  of  such  substance  in  any 
such  nation. 

"(e)  Foreign  Aid.— The  President  shall 
direct  that  no  agency  of  the  government  pro- 
vide bilateral  or  multilateral  subsidies,  aids, 
credits,  guarantees,  or  insurance  programs, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  any  substance 
listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  504. 
"labeling 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1992,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment— 

"(1)  determine  whether  there  exists,  for 
each  class  of  products  containing  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (al  of  section 
504  or  manufactured  with  a  process  that 
uses  such  substance,  substitute  products  or 
manufacturing  processes  that  do  not  rely  on 
the  use  of  such  substances:  and 

"(2)  promulgate  regulations  for  each  class 
of  products  for  which  a  positive  determina- 
tion has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1). 
Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion or  reintroduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  product  containing  such  sub- 
stance or  manufactured  with  a  process  that 
uses  such  substance  ninety  days  after  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations  unless  such 
product  bears  a  label  stating  either  of  the 
following  as  appropriate: 

"(A)  "Warning:  TTiis  product  contains 
(insert  name  of  listed  substancel  a  sub- 
stance which  harms  public  health  and  the 
environment  by  destroying  ozone  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  by  disrupting  the  cli- 
mate'. 

"(B)  'Warning:  This  product  is  manufac- 
tured with  (insert  name  of  listed  substance) 
a  substance  which  harms  public  health  and 
the  environment  by  destroying  ozone  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  by  disrupting  the  cli- 
mate'. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  pro- 
mulgate labeling  requirements  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  appropriate  for 
products  containing  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  504  or  manu- 
factured with  a  process  that  uses  such  sub- 
stance. 

"SAFE  alternatives  POUCY 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  Policy.— To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  substances  covered  by 
this  title  shall  be  replaced  by  chemicals, 
product  substitutes,  or  alternative  manufac- 
turing processes  that  reduce  overall  risks  to 
human  health  and  the  environment 

"(b)  Reviews  and  Reports.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

"(II  recommend  Federal  research  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  to  assist  in  iden- 
tifying alternatives  to  the  use  of  substances 
covered  by  this  title  as  refrigerants,  solvents, 
fire  retardants,  foam  blowing  agents,  and 
other  commercial  applications  and  in 
achieving  a  transition  to  such  alternatives: 

"(2)  examine  Federal  procurement  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  substances  covered  by 
this  title  and  recommend  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  transition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  the  use 
of  safe  substitutes:  and 

"(3)  specify  initiatives,  including  appro- 
priate intergo'vemmentai,  international, 
and  commercial  i'nformation  and  technolo- 
gy transfers,  to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  safe  substitutes  for  substances 
covered  by  this  title,  including  alternative 
chemicals,  product  substitutes,  and  alterna- 
tive manufacturing  processes. 

"(c)  ADomoNAL  Measures.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  that— 

"(1)  any  person  who  produces  a  chemical 
substitute  for  substances  covered  by  this 
title  shall  provide  to  the  Administrator  all 
published  and  unpublished  health  and 
safety  studies  on  such  chemical  substitute: 
and 

"(2)  any  person  who  produces  a  chemical 
substitute  for  substances  covered  by  this 
title  shall  notify  the  Administrator  of  such 
person's  intent  to  introduce  such  chemical 
substitute  into  commerce  not  less  than  sixty 
days  prior  to  such  introduction. 
"federal  enforcement 
"Sec.  515.  (a)  Compliance  Orders.— di 
Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  information 
the  Administrator  determines  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
may  issue  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty 
for  any  past  or  current  violation,  requiring 
compliance  immediately  or  within  a  speci- 
fied tiTJie  period,  or  both,  or  the  Administra- 
tor may  commence  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  in  the  district  in 
which  the  violation  occurred  for  appropri- 
ate relief,  including  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction. 

"(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspe^nsion  or  rei>oca- 
tion  of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  title  and  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion. Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order  shall 
not  exceed  1 25, 000  per  day  of  noncompli- 
ance for  each  violation  of  a  requirement  of 
this  title.  In  assessing  such  a  penalty,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation  and  any  good 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applicable  re- 
quirements. 

"(b)  PuBUC  Hearing.— Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Ad'ministrator  shaM  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

"(c)  Violation  of  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  1 25, 000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  molator. 

"(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person 
who— 

"(1)  knowingly  exceeds  the  production 
limits  under  section  506  (production  phase- 
out  for  initial  list)  or  section  SOS  (control  of 
other  regulated  substances): 

"(2)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  that  was  produced  in 
violation  of  section  506  or  section  SOS: 

"(3)  knowingly  imports  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection   (a)  of  section  504,   or  a 


product  containing  such  substance,  in  viola- 
tion of  section  512  (certification  of  equiva- 
lent programs): 

"(4)  knowingly  exports  technologies  or  in- 
vests in  facilities  in  violation  of  section  512 
(certification  of  equivalent  programs): 

"(5)  knowingly  vents  or  releases  a  sub- 
stance into  the  environment  in  violation  of 
section  509  (recycling  and  disposal  pro- 
gram): 

"(6)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  or  product  in  viola- 
tion of  section  509  (recycling  and  disposal 
program),  section  510  (motor  vehicle  air- 
conditioning),  section  511  (nonessential 
consumer  products),  or  section  513  (label- 
ing): 

"(71  knowingly  omits  material  informa- 
tion or  makes  any  false  material  statement 
or  representation  in  any  application, 
record,  report  permit  or  other  document 
filed,  maintained,  or  used  for  purposes  of 
compliance  with  this  title:  or 

"(S)  knowingly  produces,  transports,  dis- 
tributes or  uses  any  substance  listed  under 
section  504,  or  a  product  containing  such 
substance,  and  who  knounngly  destroys, 
alters,  conceals,  or  fails  to  file  any  record, 
application,  report  or  other  document  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  or  filed  for  pur- 
poses of  compliance  unth  this  title 
Shalt  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  each  day  of  a  violation,  or 
imprisonTTient  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
both.  If  conviction  is  for  a  molation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  maximum 
punishment  shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment 

"(e)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  this  title  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

"(f)  Violations.— Each  day  of  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  title  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
molation.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 506  (production  phase-out  for  initial 
list)  and  section  SOS  (control  of  other  regu- 
lated substances),  the  production,  introduc- 
tion into  commerce,  or  importation  of  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  a  substance  listed 
under  section  504  that  is  in  excess  of  the 
production  limits  under  section  506  or  sec- 
tion SOS  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion 
"judicial  review  of  final  regulations  and 
certain  petttions 

"Sec.  516.  Any  judicial  review  of  any  final 
action  of  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  t>e  in  accordance  with  sections  701 
through  706  of  title  S  of  the  United  StaUs 
Code,  except  that— 

"(1)  a  petition  for  review  of  any  final 
action  of  the  Administrator  may  be  filed  by 
any  interested  person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
judicial  district  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  and  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  such  action  or  after  such  date  if 
such  petition  is  for  review  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day: 
action  of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings for  enforcement  and 

""(2)  if  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
title  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  information  is 


material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  proceeding  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
emdence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  heanng  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  Urms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  deem  proper:  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  modify  administrative 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  shall  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  or  new  findings  and  the  Adminis- 
trator's recommendation,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  the  original 
administrative  order,  with  the  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

"cnrzEN  SUITS 
"Sec.  517.  (a)  In  General,— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (bi  or  (c)  of  this  section, 
any  person  may  commence  a  civil  action  on 
his  own  behalf— 

"(II  against  any  person  (including  (a)  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  any  other  governmen- 
tal instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  have  violat- 
ed or  to  be  in  violation  of  any  permit  regu- 
lation, condition,  requirement  prohilntion, 
or  order  which  has  become  effective  pursu- 
ant to  this  title:  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  title 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  d)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
for  the  distnct  in  which  the  alleged  mola- 
tion occurred.  Any  action  brought  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  6e 
brought  in  the  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  alleged  violation  occurred  or 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  district  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to 
enforce  the  permit  regulation,  condition,  re- 
quirement prohibition,  or  order,  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  to  order  such  person  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary, 
or  tyoth,  or  to  order  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form the  act  or  duty  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2).  as  the  case  may  be.  and  to  apply 
any  appropriate  civil  penalties  under  sec- 
tion 515. 

"(b)  Actions  Prohibited.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (a)(li  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  molation  to— 
"(A)  the  Administrator:  and 
"(B)    to    any    alleged    violator    of   such 
permit  regulation,  condition,  requirement 
prohilntion,  or  order:  or 

"(21  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  or 
criminal  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  require  compliance  with  su£h 
permit  regulation,  condition,  requirement 
prohibition,  or  order. 

In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)(1).  any 
person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right 
Any  action  respecting  a  violation  under  this 
title  may  be  brought  under  this  section  only 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  alleged 
violation  occurred  or  is  occurring. 

"(c)  NoncE.—No  action  may  be  com- 
menced under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  to  the  Administrator  that 
said  plaintiff  icill  commence  S'uch  action. 
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Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  gii'en 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  fry  reffulation. 

"Id)  Intervention.— In  any  action  under 
this  section  the  Administrator,  if  not  a 
party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"let  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any 
final  order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  section  SIS.  may  avard 
costs  of  litigation  lincluding  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees)  to  the  pre- 
vailing or  substantially  prevailing  party. 
whenever  the  court  determines  such  an 
award  is  appropriate.  The  court  may.  if  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  is  sought,  require  the  filing  of  a 
l>ond  or  equivalent  security  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"ifi  Other  Riohts  Preserved.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  <or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  requirement 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief  lincluding  relief 
agaimt  the  Administrator). 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec.  S18.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  and  the  re- 
mainder of  this  title  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  519.  la)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  or  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  under  any  other  provi 
sion  of  this  Act  or  the  Toxic  Substances  Con 
trol  Act  or  to  affect  the  authority  of  any 
other  department  or  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  under  any  provi 
sion  of  law  to  promulgate  or  enforce  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  of  any  sub 
stance,  practice,  process,  or  activity  for  pur- 
poses of  protecting  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  or  reducing  the  extent  of  global  cli- 
mate change. 

"lb)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  preclude  or 
deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  of  any  sub- 
stances, practice,  process,  or  activity  for 
purposes  of  protecting  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  or  reducing  the  extent  of  global 
climate  change  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  sut)section  let. 

"let  If  a  regulation  of  any  substance,  prac- 
tice, process,  or  activity  is  in  effect  under 
this  title  in  order  to  prevent  or  abate  any 
risk  to  the  stratosphere,  or  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere,  no  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  adopt  or  attempt  to  enforce 
any  requirement  respecting  the  control  of 
any  such  substance,  practice,  process,  or  ac- 
tivity to  prevent  or  at>ate  such  risk,  unless 
the  requirement  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division is  identical  to  the  requirement  of 
such  regulatiOTL  If  upon  application  of  any 
person,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hec  ring,  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  requirement  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical sut}division  does  not  impose  a  sub- 
stantial and  unreasonable  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce,  the  Administrator  shall 
waive  application  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
No  such  waiver  shall  be  granted  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that— 

"lit  the  decision  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or 

"I2t  the  requirements  and  accompanying 
enforcement  procedures  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical sutHlivision  are  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  and  procedures  of  this  title. 


"AITHORITY  OF  ADMINISTRA TOR 

Sec.  520.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  title. 

"GRANTS 

'Sec.  521.  la)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  carry  out  a  grant  pro- 
gram through  the  Office  of  Air  and  Radi- 
ation for  purposes  of  promoting  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title  by:  testing  the  basic  proper- 
ties of  chemical  substitutes;  examining 
product  redesign  and  technological  innova- 
tions that  would  reduce,  avoid,  or  eliminate 
chemical  use  m  specific  production  process- 
es: testing  the  applicability  of  possible  sub- 
stitutes in  specific  products:  examining 
health,  environmental,  and  safety  issues  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  potential  chemical  substi- 
tutes: developing  new  technologies;  improv- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  of  new  or  modified 
technologies:  monitoring  environmental  im- 
pacts: conservation:  and  other  related  pur- 
poses. Grants  made  under  such  program 
may  be  made  to  public  and  private  entities. 
or  combinations  thereof,  including  consor- 
tia established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  research  and  related  activities 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

'lb)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  injormation  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

"ic)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors:  the  quantities  of  ozone -deplet- 
ing chemicals  or  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
the  proposed  substitute,  product  or  technolo- 
gy would  replace:  the  timing  of  possible  re- 
ductions with  preference  given  to  substi- 
tutes, products  and  technologies  that  will 
yield  prompt  reductions  in  demand  for 
ozone-depleting  chemicals  covered  by  this 
title:  the  global  climate  implications  of  a 
proposed  project,  the  likelihood  of  commer- 
cialization of  the  technology;  the  degree  of 
public  and  private  participation  and  sup- 
port for  a  proposed  project;  the  extent  to 
which  the  results  of  the  project  will  be  acces- 
sible to  the  public:  and  the  energy  efficiency 
that  would  result  from  the  project 

"idi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  grant  program  pursuant  to 
this  .section. 

"Part  B— Methane  Assessment 

"OBJECTIVE  AND  NATIONAL  GOAL 

"Sec.  522.  la)  The  objective  of  this  part  is 
to  identify  and  analyze  options  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  tropospheric  ozone  formation 
and  global  climate  change  by— 

"ID  reducing  global  methane  emissions 
sufficiently  to  assure  that  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  methane  does  not  rise 
above  current  levels: 

"12)  identifying  and  analyzing  the  rela- 
tionships among  methane  and  other  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  to  determine  the  synergies 
that  may  be  contributing  to  tropospheric 
ozone  formation  and  global  climate  change; 

"131  promoting  additional  analyses  of  the 
factors  causing  methane  concentrations  to 
increase  and  of  the  sources  of  methane  emis- 
sions and  the  opportunities  for  reducing 
such  emissions;  and 

"14)  identifying  emissions  reductions  op- 
tions that  are  economically  as  well  as  envi- 
ronmentally advantageous. 

"lb)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
this  part,  it  is  a  national  goal  to— 

"ID  reduce  methane  emissions  associated 
with  human  activities  in  the  United  States; 


"12)  stimulate  international  agencies  to 
fund  projects  in  developing  countries  that 
will  reduce  methane  emissions; 

"13)  stimulate  other  governments  to  imple- 
ment measures  to  reduce  methane  emis- 
sions; and 

"14)  in  support  of  international  efforts  to 
reduce  methane  em.issions,  provide  data  re- 
garding sources  of  methane  emissions  and 
options  for  reducing  such  emissions. 

"INFORMATION  COLLECTION 

"Sec.  523.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  collect  from  persons  responsible  for  the  re- 
lease of  methane  to  the  atmosphere  during 
manufacturing,  processing,  resource  recov- 
ery or  distribution,  waste  management,  or 
other  economic  activities  information  con- 
cerning such  releases  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  studies  required  by  this  part 
Failure  or  refusal  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion in  such  form  as  the  Administrator  may 
reasonably  require  shall  constitute  a  viola- 
tion for  purposes  of  section  515  of  this  title. 
To  the  extent  information  concerning  meth- 
ane releases  is  already  being  reported  to  a 
State  or  Federal  agency  and  such  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  shall  utilize  such  sources  of 
information. 

"ECONOMICALLY  JI'STIFIED  ACTIONS 

"Sec.  524.  Not  later  than  September  30. 
1990,  the  Administrator  shall  develop  in 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  that  identifies  activi- 
ties, substances,  processes,  or  combinations 
thereof  that  could  reduce  methane  emissions 
and  are  economically  justified  with  or  with- 
out consideration  of  environmental  benefit 

"DOMESTIC  METHANE  SOURCE  INVENTORY  AND 
CONTROL  OPTIONS 

"Sec.  525.  la)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1990,  the  Administrator  shall  develop  in 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  reports  on: 

"lit  Methane  emissions  associated  with 
natural  gas  extraction,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, storage,  and  use.  Such  report  shall 
include  an  inventory  of  methane  emissions 
associated  with  such  activities  within  the 
United  States.  Such  emissions  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  accidental  and  intention- 
al releases  from  natural  gas  and  oil  wells, 
pipelines,  processing  facilities,  and  gas 
burners. 

"12)  Methane  emissions  associated  with 
coal  extraction,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, storage,  and  use.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude an  inventory  of  methane  emissions  as- 
sociated with  such  activities  within  the 
United  States.  Such  emissions  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  accidental  and  intention- 
al releases  from  mining  shafts,  degasifica- 
tion  wells,  gas  recovery  wells  and  equip- 
ment, and  from  the  processing  and  use  of 
coaL 

"13)  Methane  emissions  associated  with 
manageynent  of  solid  waste.  Such  report 
shall  include  an  inventory  of  methane  em,is- 
sions  associated  with  all  forms  of  waste 
management  in  the  United  States,  including 
storage,  treatment,  and  disposal. 

"14)  Methane  emissions  associated  with 
agriculture.  Such  report  shall  include  an  in- 


ventory of  methane  emissions  associated 
with  rice  production  and  animal  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

"15)  Methane  emissions  associated  with 
Iriomass  burning.  Such  report  shall  include 
an  inventory  of  methane  emissions  associat- 
ed with  the  intentional  burning  of  agricul- 
tural wastes,  wood,  grasslands  and  forests. 

"16)  Other  methane  emissions  associated 
with  human  activities.  Such  report  shall 
identify  and  inventory  other  domestic 
sources  of  methane  emissions  that  are 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be  signifi- 
cant 

"lb)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1990,  the 
Administrator  shall  develop  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  Administrators 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  other  relevant  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  that  presents  a  plan  outlining  meas- 
ures that  could  be  implemented  to  stop  the 
growth  in  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
methane  from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  This  plan  shall  identify  and  evaluate 
the  technical  options  for  reducing  methane 
emissions  from  each  of  the  activities  listed 
in  subsection  lat  as  well  as  other  activities 
or  sources  deemed  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  significant  and  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  costs.  The  plan  shall  identify  the 
emissions  reductions  that  must  be  achieved 
to  prevent  increasing  atmospheric  concen- 
trations of  methane.  The  plan  shall  also 
identify  programs  of  the  United  States  and 
international  lending  agencies  that  could  be 
used  to  induce  lesser  developed  countries  to 
undertake  measures  that  will  reduce  meth- 
ane emissions  and  the  resource  needs  of 
such  programs. 

"international  STl'DIES 

"Sec.  526.  la)  Not  later  than  September  30. 
1990,  the  Administrator  shall  develop  in 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  methane  emissions 
from  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
Such  report  shall  include  inventories  of 
methane  emissions  associated  with  the  ac- 
tivities listed  in  subsection  la)  of  section 
525. 

"lb)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1990,  the 
Administrator  shall  develop  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  Administrators 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  other  relevant  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  that  analyzes  the  potential  for  pre- 
venting an  increase  in  atmospheric  concen- 
trations of  methane  from  activities  and 
sources  in  other  countries.  Such  report  shall 
identify  and  evaluate  the  technical  options 
for  reducing  methane  emissions  from  each 
of  the  activities  listed  in  subsection  lat  of 
section  525  as  well  as  other  activities  or 
sources  that  are  deemed  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  t>e  significant  and  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  costs.  The  report  shall  identify 
the  emissions  reductions  that  must  be 
achieved  to  prevent  increasing  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  methane.  The  report  shall 
also  identify  technology  transfer  programs 
'Jhat  could  promote  methane  emissions  re- 
iuctions  in  lesser  developed  countries. 


natural  sources 

"Sec.  527.  Not  later  than  Septemt>er  30, 
1992,  the  Administrator  shall  develop  in 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  and  submit  to 
Congress  reports  on— 

"lit  methane  emissions  from  biogenic 
sources  such  as  lA)  tropical,  temperate  and 
subarctic  forests.  IB)  tundra  and  iCt  fresh- 
water and  saltwater  wetlands;  and 

"12)  the  changes  in  methane  emissions 
from  biogenic  sources  that  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  predicted  increases  in  temperatures 
and  atmospheric  concentrations  of  carbon 
dioxide. ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  I 
may  proceed  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  237  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2017  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
■'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  add 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  as  a  cosponsor  of 
both  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


r' 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS, 
1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  Mr.  Burdick. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  moment  for  the 
Senate  and  a  landmark  occasion  for 
environmental  legislation.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  proud  to  bring  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  of  1989  before  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration. 

It  has  taken  a  decade  of  effort  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  get  to  this  point. 

Since  1981,  the  committee  has  con- 
ducted more  than  60  days  of  hearings 
on  air  quality  and  closely  related 
issues. 

This  is  the  fourth  comprehensive 
bill  the  committee  has  reported,  and 
the  first  to  make  it  to  the  floor.  A  key 
event  occurred  last  year  that  helped 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  take 
up  clean  air  legislation  today. 

After  8  years  of  administration  op- 
position to  efforts  to  address  air  qual- 
ity concerns.  President  Bush,  with  the 
capable  assistance  of  EPA  Administra- 


tor Reilly.  acknowledged  that  reforms 
were  necessary. 

The  President  came  forth  with  a 
very  positive  proposal  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  His  action  reversed 
nearly  a  decade  of  administrative 
apathy  on  the  subject  and  led  to  con- 
structive dialogue  with  Congress  as  we 
developed  this  clean  air  package. 

There  are  four  major  components  to 
S.  1630.  The  bill  addresses  ambient  air 
quality;  motor  vehicle  emission;  toxic 
air  pollutants:  and  acid  rain.  I  know 
several  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  coming  days. 
I  will  direct  my  remarks  to  just  a  few 
specific  features. 

First,  the  bill's  phased  reduction  of 
motor  vehicle  emissions  is  a  critical 
element  in  controlling  air  pollution. 
To  accommodate  anticipated  growth 
in  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  road, 
a  two-stage  reduction  in  tailpipe  emis- 
sions of  nitrogen  oxide,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  hydrocarbon  is  necessary  to 
avoid  increasing  pollution.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  first  set  of  standards  to  be 
met  starting  with  the  1993  model  year. 
These  first  round  requirements  are 
based  on  standards  that  are  already 
being  implemented  for  new  vehicles 
sold  in  California. 

The  second  phase  standards  become 
effective  in  2003.  The  standards  call 
for  a  50-percent  reduction  from  1993 
emission  levels.  Technology  is  under 
development  that  should  make  these 
standards  Attainable.  In  fact,  some  ve- 
hicles have  been  certified  at  the  emis- 
sion levels  this  bill  requires  after  2003. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
bill's  provisions  regarding  municipal 
waste  incineration.  The  bill  addresses 
concerns  associated  with  municipal  in- 
cinerator emissions,  ash  disposal,  and 
the  corresponding  difficulty  in  siting 
new  facilities.  It  establishes  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  insuring  the  use 
of  best  available  technology  in  new  fa- 
cilities emissions  monitoring  and  re- 
quirements to  promote  recycling.  The 
second  component  includes  strict 
standards  for  the  disposal  of  ash. 

I  have  long  believed  that  inciner- 
ation, if  properly  regulated,  can  be  a 
viable  option  in  addressing  our  grow- 
ing solid  waste  problems.  We  are  rap- 
idly reaching  the  limit  of  landfill  ca- 
pacity in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
The  municipal  incinerator  provisions 
should  go  a  long  way  in  assuring  that 
incineration  of  municipal  waste  will 
take  place  in  a  manner  which  is  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  and  which  pro- 
tects public  health. 

Mr.  President,  many  Members  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the 
past  decade  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  that  I  have  encountered  in 
my  30  years  in  Congress.  In  the  early 
1980's  many  of  the  acid  rain  proposals 
focused  on  the  31 -State  region  east  of 
the  Mississippi.   Following  the  Clean 
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Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  many 
States,  primarily  in  the  west,  invested 
substantial  amounts  of  money  in  air 
pollution  control. 

North  Dakotans  have  spent  over 
$175  million  in  capital  investment  and 
over  $23  million  in  annual  operating 
costs  for  utility  plant  scrubbers.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  North  Dakota's 
coal-fired  electric  generation  is  pro- 
duced by  scrubbed  powerplants.  North 
Dakota  emits  about  130,000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  its  powerplants 
annually.  In  comparison,  one  State 
emits  over  2  million  tons  annually  and 
currently  scrubs  only  3  percent  of  its 
coal-fired  electric  generation.  Because 
many  Midwestern  utilities  have  avoid- 
ed adding  air  pollution  controls  or 
switching  to  lower  sulfur  fuels,  they 
have  enjoyed  huge  cost  savings  over 
the  last  decade.  In  many  instances,  the 
amounts  saved  in  just  the  last  5  years 
exceeds  their  estimated  cost  of  compli- 
ance under  the  acid  rain  title  of  this 
bill.  In  recognition  of  the  uneven  pol- 
lution control  performance  across  the 
country,  the  bill  recognizes  the  sub- 
stantial abatement  efforts  of  a  half 
dozen  sparsely  populated  States. 
States  whose  coal-fired  powerplants 
emit  less  than  150,000  tons  of  SO:  an- 
nually and  use  scrubbers  in  generating 
more  than  half  their  coal-fired  elec- 
tricity, are  recognized  under  the  clean 
State  provisions.  While  these  six 
States  have  only  8  percent  of  all  U.S. 
coal-fired  capacity,  they  produce  37 
percent  of  scrubbed  electricity  gener- 
ated. On  a  national  basis,  only  24  per- 
cent of  coal-fired  generation  is  from 
scrubbed  facilities. 

The  acid  rain  title  of  the  bill  gener- 
ally embraces  the  polluter  pays  princi- 
ple and  the  bill's  acid  rain  provisions 
are  largely  those  of  the  President. 
Acid  rain  reductions  will  be  accom- 
plished through  a  system  of  market- 
able allowances.  This  system  will 
ensure  that  emission  reductions  are 
achieved  in  a  cost-effective  and  flexi- 
ble manner.  We  have  debated  acid  rain 
for  many  years,  and  I  believe  this  title 
adequately  addresses  this  complex 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  several  people  deserve 
credit  for  shaping  this  legislation  and 
making  Senate  consideration  possible. 
First.  I  must  acknowledge  the  contri- 
bution of  my  predecessor,  as  chair- 
man. Senator  Stafford.  He  laid  the 
groundwork  for  this  bill.  No  Senator 
deserves  more  commendation  than  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell.  Upon  coming  to  the  Senate 
in  1980.  Senator  Mitchell  made  clean 
air  legislation  a  top  priority,  and  his 
commitment  has  never  wavered.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  was  an  active  and  valued 
member  of  the  committee  during  de- 
velopment of  the  bill  before  us.  while 
shouldering  the  enormous  and  time- 
consuming  responsibilities  of  his  lead- 
ership post.  Senator  Baucus  assumed 
chairmanship    of    the    Environmental 


Protection  Subcommittee  just  1  year 
ago.  Under  his  capable  leadership,  the 
subcommittee  reported  three  bills  that 
form  the  basis  of  these  amendments. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  a  bill  was  ready 
to  be  reported  by  the  full  committee 
before  adjournment  last  year,  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  manage  this  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Chafee.  has 
been  invaluable  in  helping  guide  us  to 
this  point.  A  long-time  advocate  of 
clean  air.  his  knowledge,  insight,  lead- 
ership, and  good  humor  have  been  in- 
valuable to  the  process. 

Senator  Durenberger  also  deserves 
special  mention.  We  joined  forces  in 
the  development  of  the  municipal  in- 
cinerator provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  his  painstaking  work  on  the 
air  toxics  title.  The  present  scheme  for 
regulating  air  toxics  has  proved  cum- 
bersome and  unworkable.  Senators 
Lautenberg  and  Breaux.  joined  in  the 
development  of  a  system  that  will  sim- 
plify and  improve  air  toxics  regula- 
tion. 

Senator  Lieberman.  a  newcomer  to 
the  Senate  and  committee '  last  year, 
has  proven  his  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion to  environmental  issues.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  mobile  source  and 
non-attainment  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  notable. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  contributed  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  legislation  before  us. 
Members'  interest  and  commitment  to 
this  legislation  was  well  illustrated  the 
day  the  committee  reported  the  bill. 
All  16  members  were  present  and  ac- 
tively participated  in  mark-up.  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  minority  whip. 

Legislation  such  as  this  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  capable  and  diligent  staff.  I 
want  to  thank  everyone  who  assisted 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of 
people  in  my  service  who  selflessly 
dedicated  themselves  to  development 
of  this  bill.  David  Strauss,  the  commit- 
tee staff  director,  deserves  special  ap- 
preciation for  keeping  this  giant  legis- 
lative effort  on  track.  I  commend  his 
efforts  to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  all  committee  members  and  give  full 
attention  to  all  parties  concerned  with 
the  legislation.  Mike  Shields  and  Kate 
Kimball  have  borne  the  largest  share 
of  the  burden  in  coordinating  develop- 
ment of  this  bill.  Without  their  tire- 
less labor,  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Lynn  Schloesser  has 
been  particularly  helpful  in  handling 
economic  analyses  and  maintaining 
good  relations  with  various  interest 
groups.  I  also  want  to  mention  the  val- 
uable contributions  of  Jennifer  Hess, 
Joe  Goffman.  Stephanie  Clough,  and 
Cliff  Rothernstein.  Paul  Chimes,  the 
editorial   director   for  the  committee. 


played  a  special  role  in  producing  this 
bill.  His  skills  as  an  editor  and  manag- 
er of  documents  for  the  committee  are 
unparalleled  in  my  experience. 

The  committee  has  a  long  tradition 
of  nonpartisanship  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental matters.  This  applies  to 
the  staff  as  well.  I  especially  appreci- 
ate the  fine  job  done  by  Bob  Hurley, 
the  minority  staff  director,  and  the 
senior  counsels  and  professional  staff, 
including  Kathy  Cudlipp,  Steve  Shim- 
berg,  and  Jimmie  Powell. 

Many  other  staff  members  have  put 
in  hard  and  long  hours  to  make  this 
bill  possible.  The  phones  have  been 
ringing  nonstop  for  months  now.  Judy 
Campbell,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Ingrid 
Utech,  Karen  Spence,  Janice  Nace, 
and  Emily  Herman  deserve  special  ac- 
knowledgment for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts. 

We  have  received  fine  cooperation 
from  EPA  Administrator  Reilly.  his 
Assistant  Administrators  and  the 
agency  staff.  The  participation  of 
many  industry  and  environmental  or- 
ganizations has  been  essential  in  help- 
ing us  craft  a  sound  and  workable  bill. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  environ- 
mental problems  first  captured  the 
Nation's  attention.  The  time  is  right, 
and  the  time  is  now.  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  legislation. 

The  reforms  contained  in  this  land- 
mark legislation  will  guide  air  quality 
policy  into  the  21st  century,  protect- 
ing our  health  and  our  environment 
for  future  generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rest  of  my  remarks  be  made  a  part  of 
my  Record  statement  as  if  read. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Burdick.  from 
North  Dakota.  The  Senator  has  been 
very,  very  solid,  and  very,  very  wise  in 
his  handling  of  the  committee,  bring- 
ing groups  together.  It  is  through  the 
stewardship  of  his  chairmanship.  Mr. 
President,  frankly,  that  we  are  here. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  beginning  the 
1990's  on  a  positive  note.  Here  it  is, 
January  23,  1990.  At  long  last,  after  a 
decade  of  delay,  we  will  enact  a  new 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  has  taken  leadership 
beginning  with  that  of  the  President. 

President  Bush,  who  broke  the  polit- 
ical gridlock,  proposed  a  comprehen- 
sive bill:  our  Majority  Leader,  George 
Mitchell,  from  Maine,  who  has  been 
our  leading  clean  air  advocate  for 
years;  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
Quentin  Burdick  from  North  Dakota, 
whose  able  leadership  brings  us  here; 
and  certainly  that  of  Senator  John 
Chafee  from  Rhode  Island,  a  very 
strong  advocate  of  strong  environmen- 
tal laws  foi-  many  years— he.   too.  is 


largely  responsible  for  this  bill— all  of 
them  have  brought  us  to  the  thresh- 
old of  a  historic  opportunity. 

This  is  not  just  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation. In  fact,  only  12  current  Sena- 
tors were  here  when  the  original 
Clean  Air  Act  was  passed,  and  only  38 
of  us  were  here  when  it  was  last 
amended. 

It  has  taken  us  13  years  to  get  to 
this  point.  And  our  actions  that  we 
take  this  year  will  affect  public  health 
well  into  the  21st  century. 

We  have  two  choices.  We  can  ap- 
pease the  special  interests,  and  pass  a 
weak  bill. 

Or  we  can  meet  the  moment.  We  can 
pass  a  solid,  responsible,  historic  bill. 

By  doing  so.  we  can  leave  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  grandchildren,  a 
legacy— of  strong  hearts,  strong  lungs, 
and  good  health. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  EARTH  DAY 

It  is  a  fitting  time  to  debate  clean 
air.  1990  is  a  symbolic  year.  We  will 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
original  Clean  Air  Act.  We  will  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

And  we  will  celebrate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  "Earth  Day."  on  April  22. 
1990. 

Earth  Day  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  environmental  movement. 
The  day  when  it  became  clear  that 
clean  air  and  clean  water  were  impor- 
tant to  more  than  just  a  few  activists 
and  academics;  they  were  important  to 
every  American  family. 

For  good  reason!  Back  then,  smog 
levels  in  Los  Angeles  were  more  than 
seven  times  the  health  standard 
needed  to  protect  public  health.  Our 
rivers  stank.  Most  parents  would  not 
dream  of  letting  their  kids  swim  in 
Lake  Erie.  The  Mahoning  River  in 
Ohio  actually  caught  fire.  Trash  lit- 
tered our  highways.  Open  dumps  at- 
tracted rats.  Open  burning  filled  the 
air  with  searing  smoke. 

The  American  people  became  fed  up. 
They  were  no  longer  willing  to  sacri- 
fice their  children's  health.  On  Earth 
Day.  they  made  a  simple  appeal  for 
common  sense. 

It  was  the  largest  demonstration  in 
American  history.  As  many  as  20  mil- 
lion people  turned  out  in  more  than 
2.000  cities  and  towns  and  on  12,000 
high  school  and  college  campuses. 

It  was  not  just  rallies  and  marches. 
Businesses  held  seminars.  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  picked  up  litter  along 
highways.  As  Newsweek  put  it.  "an  im- 
plausible congregation  of  uncounted 
millions  of  concerned  Americans  •  •  • 
demanded  a  halt  to  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  nation's— and  the 
world's— life-giving  air,  water,  and 
soil." 

WELCOME  PROGRESS 

Some  suggested  that  this  display  of 
public  concern  was  just  a  passing  fad. 
a  'springtime  lark  " 


But  the  cynics  were  wrong.  We  soon 
began  to  see  real  environmental 
progress.  The  people  inspired  the  Con- 
gress to  act. 

And  Congress  did  act.  with  a  series 
of  landmark  environmental  laws:  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972.  the  Ocean  Dump- 
ing Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  and  Superfund. 

And  it  was  not  just  legislation.  Cities 
and  towns  began  cleanup  programs. 
Businesses  became  more  sensitive  to 
the  impact  of  their  operations  on  local 
communities.  Charities  and  other  vol- 
unteer organizations  did  their  part. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  of  flaming  rivers  and  open  burn- 
ing. 

Our  air  and  water  are  cleaner  than 
they  were  on  Earth  Day  1970.  Most  of 
us  can  think  of  a  river,  a  highway,  a 
park,  or  a  city  sky  that  is  cleaner  now 
than  20  years  ago.  Children  can  even 
swim  in  Lake  Erie. 

THE  JOB  UNFINISHED 

But  the  job  of  cleaning  up  America, 
began  20  years  ago.  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

Like  any  legislation,  the  landmark 
environmental  laws  of  the  seventies 
had  shortcomings. 

What  is  more,  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws  eroded  during  the  1980's.  in 
the  hands  of  an  administration  that 
was,  at  best,  unconcerned  about  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

And  science  has  continued  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  ignorance— satellite  photog- 
raphy, computer  modelling,  and  moni- 
toring equipment  that  enables  us  to 
make  pollution  measurements  down  to 
the  level  of  one  part  per  billion,  or 
less. 

As  a  result,  we  have  discovered  dan- 
gerous environmental  problems  that 
simply  were  not  apparent  20  years  ago. 

Acid  rain,  which  kills  as  many  as 
50.000  people  a  year  and  destroys 
thousands  of  lakes  and  forests: 

The  disintegrating  ozone  layer, 
which  leaves  us  naked  against  the 
Sun's  cancerous  rays; 

The  greenhouse  effect,  which  may 
cause  a  climate  change  equivalent  to 
another  Ice  Age; 

And  the  deadly  dangers  of  invisible 
toxic  pollutants. 

RENEWED  AWARENESS 

These  new  problems,  combined  with 
the  unfinished  agenda  of  the  1970's, 
have  revived  the  spirit  of  Earth  Day. 

Once  again.  Americans  across  the 
country  are  demanding  that  we  do 
more  to  clean  up  the  environment. 

In  fact,  the  American  people  are  way 
ahead  of  the  Congress. 

Three  in  every  four  Americans  iden- 
tify themselves  as  environmentalists. 

Almost  two-thirds  view  environmen- 
tal pollution  as  a  very  serious  threat  to 
society. 


One  in  five  believes  that  they  or  a 
family  member  has  suffered  health 
damage  from  dirty  air.  ozone  deple- 
tion, or  exposure  to  hazardous  materi- 
als in  the  workplace. 

Four  in  five  believe  the  problem  is 
getting  worse. 

Virtually  everybody— a  staggering  97 
percent— believe  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  have  done  an  inad- 
equate job  of  pollution  control,  and 
believe  that  stronger  action  is  needed. 

In  fact,  nearly  two  out  of  three 
Americans  believe  that  cleaning  up 
our  air  is  more  important  than  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  or  making 
child  care  more  affordable. 

The  American  people  are  ready. 
There  now  is  a  consensus— a  national, 
bipartisan  consensus— for  tougher  en- 
vironmental protection. 

Our  challenge,  as  in  1970.  is  to  trans- 
form that  consensus  into  bold  action. 

THE  COST  OF  DIRTY  AIR 

As  in  1970.  we  must  begin  by  clean- 
ing up  the  air  that  we  breathe. 
We  have  made  progress,  it  is  true. 
We     now     use     unleaded     gasoline, 
which    means    our    children    are    not 
breathing  lead.  We  now  have  catalytic 
converters  on  our  cars,  which  means 
that  newer  cars  have  lower  emissions. 
But  grave  problems  persist. 
Forty-four  of  our  urban  areas  still  do 
not    meet    the    health    standard    for 
carbon   monoxide.   One   hundred  and 
one    do    not    meet    the   standard    for 
smog.    Fifty-four    do    not    meet    the 
standard  for  airborne  particulates. 

These  are  not  just  sterile  statistics: 
150  million  people  live  and  breathe  in 
these  areas. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  are 
breathing  air  that  is  unsafe. 

Children  are  particularly  vulnerable. 
Their  lungs  are  undeveloped,  and  they 
respirate  more  rapidly.  In  fact,  we  are 
sending  our  children  outside  to  play  in 
air  that  OSHA  will  not  let  factory 
workers  operate  machinery  in. 

Each  year,  between  5  and  10  million 
Americans  get  sick,  or  die  premature- 
ly, because  of  dirty  air. 

And  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
big  cities.  We  are  not  just  talking 
about  Los  Angeles  and  Denver. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  seven 
communities  exceed  the  standards  for 
particulates,  and  three- Billings,  Mis- 
soula, and  Great  Falls— exceed  the 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide.  The 
same  is  true  in  cities  and  towns  all 
across  the  country. 

There  are  other  problems.  Our  utili- 
ties continue  to  belch  sulfur  dioxide 
by  the  millions  of  tons— roughly  23 
million  tons  per  year  forming  acid 
rain,  killing  people,  and  destroying  our 
lakes  and  streams. 

Our  industries  continue  to  discharge 
billions  of  pounds  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants that  cause  cancer.  There  are 
thousands  of  unnecessary  cancer-relat- 
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ed  deaths  each  year.  That  is  right  — 
thousands. 

The  human  cost  is  chilling. 

And  there  also  are  economic  costs, 
hospitalization,  doctor's  bills,  and  lost 
work  days. 

We  now  spend  12  percent  of  our 
GNP  on  health  care.  In  1990.  we  will 
spend  $640  billion. 

Rising  health  care  costs  are  under- 
mining the  Federal  budget  and  crip- 
pling American  businesses.  Chrysler 
spends  $600  per  car  on  health  care, 
while  Japanese  companies  spend  $200. 

We  often  talk  about  the  need  to 
reduce  these  costs  through  prevention. 

Here  is  a  place  to  start.  Through  the 
preventive  measures  in  this  bill,  we 
can  reduce  the  $100  billion  we  are 
spending  to  treat  illnesses  and  diseases 
caused  by  dirty  air. 

There  is  more.  Farmers  are  losing 
$5.3  billion  each  year  to  crop  damage 
from  ozone.  We  are  spending  over  $2 
billion  each  year  to  repair  structures 
that  have  deteriorated  because  of  acid 
rain. 

BREAKING  THE  GRIDLOCK 

Mr.  F»resident.  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  thinks  these  health  costs  are 
too  high.  Every  one  of  us  believes 
dirty  air  must  be  cleaned  up. 

But  we  have  been  stuck  in  a  political 
gridlock,  paralyzed  by  ideology  and  by 
conflicts  among  different  industries 
and  regions. 

This  time,  though,  it  is  for  real.  We 
all  know  that  there  will  be  a  clean  air 
bill  enacted  this  year.  President  Bush 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  He  stepped  up 
to  the  plate,  introduced  his  compre- 
hensive bill  and  showed  real  leader 
ship.  The  majority  leader,  George 
Mitchell,  kept  the  pressure  on,  put- 
ting clean  air  legislation  at  the  top  of 
the  legislative  agenda  this  year.  In 
fact.  Senator  Mitchell  first  intro- 
duced acid  rain  legislation  back  in 
1981. 

As  a  result,  we  have  momentum.  But 
as  an  American  architect  Mies  Van 
Der  Rohe  said,  "God  is  in  the  details." 
Those  details  will  tell.  We  can  be  cou- 
rageous and  clean  up  the  air  or  instead 
we  can  pass  a  weak  mediocre,  pablum 
bill,  a  bill  that  enables  each  of  us  to 
put  out  a  press  release  claiming  we  are 
all  for  clean  air,  without  facing  up  to 
tough  decisions,  a  dirty  air  bill.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  about,  clean  air  or 
dirty  air. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  passed  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  1  for  clean  air.  We  have  recom 
mended  to  the  full  Senate  a  solid,  re 
sponsible  bill.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
goal  as  the  original  1970  Clean  Air 
Act.  namely,  protecting  public  health 
by  making  sure  that  all  Americans 
have  clean  air  to  breathe. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  tightens  up 
various  provisions  of  the  act  so  that 
we  will  achieve  our  goal,  of  clean  air 
for  all,  by  early  in  the  next  century. 


At  the  same  time,  we  have  learned 
.some  lessons  since  1970. 

Most  importantly,  we  have  learned 
that  we  cannot  compromise  public 
health  by  allowing  some  future  admin- 
istration the  discretion  to  negotiate 
our  clean  air  away. 

We  have  learned  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, laws  should  be  implemented  by 
the  level  of  government  most  able  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Therefore.  S.  1630  provides  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  States  and  local- 
ities, while  maintaining  Federal  au- 
thority where  necessary. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  get 
the  job  done  well  overnight. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  our  air 
quality  to  degrade  to  the  point  where 
it  is  today.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
time  to  clean  it  up,  and  our  bill  recog- 
nizes this  more  than  other  versions 
have. 

That  is  why  we  have  given  States 
and  localities  more  time  to  meet  our 
national  standards,  whether  it  is  20 
years  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  or  5 
years  in  the  case  of  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  or  Charleston. 

That  is  why,  in  the  case  of  the  auto 
industry,  we  have  given  them  more 
than  a  decade  to  develop  a  low  pollut- 
ing vehicle. 

And  that  is  why  we've  given  utilities 
until  the  year  2000  to  reduce  their 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  10  million 
tons. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  what  we 
have  done. 

Titles  I  and  II  cover  ozone  nonat- 
tainment.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  smog.  Deadly,  choking,  smog. 

The  nonattainment  provisions  re- 
flect a  bargain.  Communities  that 
have  failed  to  meet  their  nonattain- 
ment deadlines  are  given  extended 
deadlines. 

The  new  deadlines  are  realistic. 
Ozone  deadlines  are  the  longest  be- 
cause reducing  ozone  pollution  is  com- 
plex. Ozone  is  not  a  local  phenomenon 
but  is  formed  and  transported  over 
hundreds  of  miles.  Control  strategies 
therefore  must  cover  a  wider  geo- 
graphic area  which  will  require  more 
time. 

The  emphasis  in  the  bill,  however,  is 
not  on  the  deadlines.  The  emphasis  is 
on  achieving  steady  progress  before 
the  deadlines,  to  make  sure  that,  this 
time,  the  deadlines  work. 

Therefore,  we  require  specific  incre- 
mental progress  over  defined  periods 
for  ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  and  par- 
ticulate matter. 

These  requirements  alone  will  not 
guarantee  clean  air.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, also  includes  significant  changes, 
to  address  motor  vehicle  emissions. 

Although  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant reductions  of  emissions  of  volatile 
organic  compounds  ['VOC's]  and 
carbon  monoxide  since  1970.  motor  ve- 
hicles are  still  the  single  largest  source 


of  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions. 

In  fact.  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  are 
responsible  for  half  of  all  VOC  and 
NO,  emissions,  and  90  percent  of  all 
carbon  monoxide  pollution.  NO,  emis- 
sions have  increased  since  1970.  And 
smog  is  as  much  a  function  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  as  it  is  of  hydrocarbons. 

Furthermore,  unless  new  standards 
are  adopted,  the  progress  that  comes 
from  cleaner  vehicles  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  more  cars  and  more 
driving  miles. 

This  year,  for  example.  Americans 
will  drive  25  billion  miles  more  than 
they  did  last  year.  By  the  time  our 
second  round  tailpipe  standards  are  1 
scheduled  to  take  effect.  Americans 
are  likely  to  drive  more  than  twice  as 
many  miles  a  year  as  they  do  now. 

The  committee  bill  recognizes  that 
there  is  no  single  approach  to  reducing 
motor  vehicle  emissions.  Rather, 
achieving  significant  progress  will  re- 
quire a  variety  of  measures  that  affect 
vehicle  technology  and  fuel  quality. 

These  measures  include  tighter  tail- 
pipe standards,  enhanced  maintenance 
and  inspection  programs,  and  meas- 
ures to  reduce  vehicle  use,  among 
others. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  the 
mobile  source  provisions,  especially 
the  second  round  of  tailpipe  stand- 
ards. 

Let  me  simply  say  this.  There  is  no 
free  lunch.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  pollu- 
tion reduction  goals,  the  reductions 
must  come  from  some  sector.  If  not 
from  autos,  then  from  small  individual 
stationary  sources— bakeries,  dry 
cleaners,  auto  body  shops  and  others. 
They  will  have  to  do  even  more  than  is 
presently  required. 

The  legislation  also  adds  a  new  title 
IV  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reduce 
emissions  of  the  precursers  of  acid 
rain— sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. 

This  acid  rain  program  is  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  President  Bush,  who 
proposed  a  strong,  innovative  pro- 
gram. 

When  fully  implemented,  the  acid 
rain  provision  will  reduce  annual  SO2 
emissions  by  10  million  tons  below 
1980  levels  and  cap  it  at  these  levels  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  bill  does  this  fairly— without 
cost  sharing  and  without  mandated 
scrubbers.  It  provides  flexibility  and 
freedom  of  choice  so  that  utilities  find 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to 
reduce  SOi  emissions.  Utilities  can 
scrub,  switch  fuels,  install  clean  coal 
technology  or  use  other  methods  to 
reduce  SO2  emissions. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  utilities 
in  some  States  have  already  made 
large  capital  investments  on  pollution 
control  technology.  It  does  not  require 
additional  SO;  reductions  of  utilities 
in  States  that  have  scrubbed  at  least 


50  percent  of  their  capacity  and  emit 
no  more  than  150.000  tons  of  SO:  per 
year. 

Montana's  utilities,  for  example, 
have  spent  over  $600  million  to  install 
scrubbers.  They  scrub  92  percent  of 
their  capacity  and  emit  as  low  as  .09 
pounds  of  SO2  per  million  BTU's— one 
of  the  lowest  emissions  rates  in  the 
country. 

When  fully  implemented,  this  pro- 
gram will  reduce  SO2  emissions  annu- 
ally by  10  million  tons  below  1980 
levels  and  cap  it  at  these  levels  by  the 
year  2000. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  new  Fed- 
eral authority  requiring  operating  per- 
mits for  sources  of  air  pollution.  This 
is  not  required  under  the  current  act, 
but  is  necessary  to  ensure  better  en- 
forcement and  faster  implementation 
of  control  requirements. 

Title  VI  broadens  the  scope  of  activi- 
ties that  can  be  the  subject  of  civil  or 
criminal  sanctions  and  penalties. 

Finally,  title  VII  addresses  two  relat- 
ed but  distinct  environmental  prob- 
lems—global climate  change  from  the 
greenhouse  effect  and  destruction  of 
the  stratosphere  ozone  layer. 

As  the  committee  reported,  this  title 
will  help  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
and  provide  a  smooth  transition  from 
the  use  of  ozone-depleting  chemicals 
to  safe  substitutes. 

As  the  floor  debate  unfolds,  we  may 
hear  that  the  Senate  is  getting  the 
"bum's  rush."  moving  too  quickly, 
without  adequate  study.  We  may  even 
hear  the  shocking  charge  that  the 
EPW  Committee  reported  the  bill  in 
one  day. 

But.  we  all  know  what  is  going  on.  If 
you  cannot  win  on  the  merits,  stall  for 
time. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  This  bill 
did  not  spring  full-blown  from  the 
EPW  Committee  late  last  year.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  the  most  thoroughly,  pains- 
takingly, even  tediously  debated  bill  in 
history. 

Since  1980.  the  EPW  Committee  has 
held  80  days  of  hearings,  and  45  days 
of  markup,  on  clean  air.  We  have  re- 
peatedly reported  legislation  that  in- 
cludes the  basic  concepts  of  S.  1630. 

This  year,  we  held  9  days  of  hear- 
ings. We  heard  every  conceivable  per- 
spective. Let  me  read  a  list  of  some  of 
the  witnesses. 

Senators  Cranston.  Glenn.  Heinz. 
Levin.  Wilson.  Wirth,  and  Coats; 
three  Governors;  several  mayors  and 
attorney  generals;  six  doctors;  EPA 
Administrator  Reilly:  State  air  pollu- 
tion administrators;  representatives  of 
the  auto  industry,  including  GM, 
Ford,  and  Chrysler;  Richard  Trumka 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers;  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board;  represent- 
atives of  the  Clean  Air  Coalition  and 
other  environmental  groups;  repre- 
sentatives of  various  industries,  includ- 
ing    oil.     printing,     iron     and     steel. 


mining,  engine  manufacturers,  clean 
coal  technology,  chemical  manufactur- 
ing, incinerator  operators,  and  others. 

I  say  through  virtually  all  of  these 
hearings.  They  were  not  taken  lightly. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that 
Senators  who  do  not  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee and  who  have  not  been  living 
with  these  issues  for  the  last  year, 
need  time  to  dig  in  and  get  a  feel  for 
the  issues. 

They  will  have  that  time.  We  are  not 
going  to  try  to  jam  this  bill  down  any- 
body's throat.  The  debate,  in  fact,  may 
take  several  weeks. 

But  those  who  argue  that  we  need 
even  more  hearings,  more  studies, 
more  delay,  are  putting  up  a  smoke- 
screen for  a  very  different  agenda. 

COMPETITIVENESS 

We  also  will  hear  that  this  bill  will 
undermine  America's  international 
competitiveness. 

It  will,  they  say.  break  American  in- 
dustry's back. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  issue  seri- 
ously. I  am  cochair  of  the  competitive- 
ness caucus,  as  is  the  ranking  member 
of  this  committee.  I  care  deeply  about 
restoring  this  country's  international 
leadership  through  more  savings,  in- 
vestment, education,  and  R&D. 

In  fact,  with  all  due  respect,  I  yield 
to  no  Member  of  this  Chamber  in  con- 
cern about  American  competitiveness. 

But  I  reject  this  false  choice  be- 
tween the  environment  and  the  econo- 
my, the  idea  that  clean  air  and  com- 
petitiveness are  inevitable,  immutable 
enemies. 

I  believe  that  they  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin. 

Let  us  face  it.  Budget  deficits,  lever- 
aged buyouts,  and  clouds  of  deadly 
pollution  eroding  the  atmosphere  are 
all  symptoms  of  the  same  problem: 
The  idea  that  we  can  live  for  today 
and  forget  about  the  future. 

More  than  anything  else,  we  have  to 
restore  our  sense  of  vision,  of  common 
purpose,  of  building  for  the  future  to- 
gether. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  is  that, 
when  we  pass  this  country  on  to  our 
kids,  we  will  leave  it  better  than  we 
found  it. 

That  means  economic  policies  that 
restore  our  long-term  competitiveness. 
And  it  means  environmental  policies 
that  conserve  a  clean,  healthy,  and 
beautiful  country. 

And  there  is  another  angle  to  com- 
petitiveness. America  used  to  lead  the 
world  in  environmental  technology. 
The  catalytic  converter  was  invented 
in  America. 

But  we  are  losing  that  lead  to  Japan. 
Germany,  and  other  countries  that 
have  taken  a  more  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  environmental  problems. 

This  bill  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
regain  that  initiative,  to  not  only  clean 
up  our  air.  but  become  again  world 
leader  in  environmental  technology. 


THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  AIR 

We  will  hear  that  the  committee  bill 
costs  too  much.  Dueling  cost  estimates 
will  ricochet  around  the  Chamber. 

Yesterday.  I  saw  an  ad  claiming  that 
this  bill  will  cost  $104  billion  a  year. 
Amazing. 

Let  us  put  this  issue  in  perspective. 
Obviously,  cost  is  important. 

But  we  must  take  estimates  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  To  paraphrase  President 
Harry  Truman,  there  are  lies,  damn 
lies,  and  cost  estimates  of  legislation 
you  don't  like. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  auto  compa- 
nies were  predicting  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  would  bankrupt  the  industry, 
calling  it  a  "66  billion  dollar  mistake," 
They  are  saying  the  same  thing  now. 
Take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  action  must 
be  weighed  against  the  cost  of  inac- 
tion. 

And  these  costs  of  inaction  are  huge. 

The  American  Lung  Association  esti- 
mates the  economic  cost  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  SlOO  billion  a  year. 

And  there  are  other  costs,  noneco- 
nomic  costs. 

What  price  do  we  put  on  a  life,  or  a 
child's  health? 

I  ask  this  to  make  a  point.  We 
cannot  decide  these  issues  through 
calculations  on  an  accountant  s  ledger 
sheet. 

Yes,  the  debate  is  about  costs.  But  it 
also  is  about  values. 

And  the  most  important  value  is 
this.  The  American  people  want  us  to 
clean  up  the  air  once  and  for  all. 

Remember  the  poll  results.  By  an 
overwhelming  margin,  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  costs  of  dirty 
air  outweigh  the  costs  of  clean  air. 
They  prefer  the  option  of  clean  air. 

POLLUTION  NEUTRALITY 

As  we  consider  amendments,  we 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  ball. 

Many  amendments  will  have  appeal 
because  they  let  someone  off  the 
hook. 

But  they  also  have  another  effect. 
They  increase  pollution.  They  are 
dirty  air  amendments. 

To  keep  this  in  perspective.  I  suggest 
that  we  approach  this  bill  like  a 
budget  resolution  or  reconciliation  bill. 

The  requirement  of  revenue  neutral- 
ity in  our  budget  process  imposes  nec- 
essary discipline.  We  all  gripe  about  it. 
But  we  all  know  that,  without  revenue 
neutrality,  we  could  not  even  begin  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

We  also  have  a  pollution  deficit.  If 
this  bill  is  to  reduce  that  deficit,  we 
need  the  same  sort  of  discipline. 

Pollution  neutrality.  If  an  amend- 
ment increases  pollution  in  one  place, 
that  increase  must  be  offset  with  re- 
ductions in  another. 

If  we  want  to  loosen  up  on  cars,  we 
have  to  tighten  up  on  small  business. 
If  we  want  to  loosen  up  on  utilities,  we 
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have  to  tighten  up  on  industrial  boil- 
ers. 

If  an  amendment  fails  to  achieve 
pollution  neutrality,  it  is  a  dirty  air 
amendment,  plain  and  simple. 

CLEAN  AIR  LEADERS 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  bill. 

Again,  President  Bush's  leadership 
should  be  applauded.  We  have  our  dis- 
agreements. But  the  value  of  his  initi- 
ative cannot  be  overstated. 

In  addition,  his  chief  environmental 
advisor.  Bill  Reilly.  has  played  a  very, 
very  constructive  role. 

Our  chairman.  Senator  Burdick, 
marshalled  the  committee  and 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Our  ranking  member.  Senator 
Chafee.  continued  his  long  role  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  environmental  leaders. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  keep  the  proc- 
ess bipartisan,  and  this  is  his  bill  a.s 
much  as  that  of  any  other  Senator. 

Senator  Moynihan  got  the  ball  roll- 
ing years  ago,  with  and  has  followed 
through  the  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Assessment  Program,  a  program 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  acid  rain. 

Senators  Lautenberg  and  Duren- 
BERGER  were  heavily  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  bill  and  were 
primary  authors  of  major  provisions. 

Senator  Lieberman  made  an  impor- 
tant mark  as  a  new  committee 
member,  involved  from  start  to  finish. 

Senator  Simpson  worked  construc- 
tively on  all  aspects  of  the  bill,  espe- 
cially acid  rain. 

Senator  Breux.  Senator  Graham, 
Senator  Jeffords,  and  every  other 
member  of  the  committee  played  an 
important  part. 

Finally.  I  should  acknowledge  the 
majorit^eader. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  in  place  of 
one  of  our  great  environmental  lead- 
ers. Senator  Ed  Muskie.  And  he  quick- 
ly made  it  clear  that  he  would  contin- 
ue, indeed  build  upon.  Senator  Mus- 
kie's  leadership. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  first  bills  fresh- 
man Senator  Mitchell  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress,  S.  17.39.  was  a 
tough  acid  rain  bill. 

Since  then  he  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  energy  to  clean  air  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  Senator 
Mitchell  no  longer  serves  as  subcom 
mittee  chairman,  managing  this  bill  as 
it  finally  comes  to  the  floor. 

But  he  laid  the  foundation  for  this 
bill  through  years  of  work.  And.  as 
leader,  he  has  cleared  the  way  for  this 
debate. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  debate  unfolds,  it  will  be 
tempting  to  weaken  this  bill.  To  pass  a 
clean  air  bill  that's  only  minimally  ac- 
ceptable. One  that  makes  a  few  small 
improvements,  but  one  that  does  make 
us  proud. 


Anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well.  If  we're  going  to  pass  a  clean  air 
bill,  we  should  pass  a  .solid,  compre- 
hensive, lasting  bill,  that  gets  the  job 
done  once  and  for  all. 

Senator  Muskie  put  it  well  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  1970.  when  he  urged 
the  Senate  to  enact  the  original  Clean 
Air  Act.  He  said  that  the  debate  "will 
be  a  test  of  our  commitment  and  a  test 
of  our  faith:  in  our  institution,  in  our 
capacity  to  find  answers  to  difficult 
problems,  and  in  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
ending  the  threat  of  air  pollution." 

In  1970,  we  started  down  that  road, 
and  the  country  is  better  for  it. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  meet  the 
test  again  in  1990. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  brief  statement'.' 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like,  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  American 
Lung  Association  addressed  to  me.  If 
the  Senate  will  bear  with  me,  it  will 
probably  take  about,  say,  1  or  2  min- 
utes. 

American  Lung  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  January  22,  1990. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus. 

U.S.   Senate.   Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  future  of  the 
federal  government's  air  pollution  control 
program  will  be  a  priority  issue  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  this  week.  A  new  report 
from  the  American  LunK  A.ssocialion,  The 
Health  Costs  of  Air  Pollution,  discusses  the 
complex  issue  of  identifying  economic  costs 
related  to  the  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
ambient  air  pollution  These  effects  include 
both  illness  and  premature  death.  ALA's 
latest  survey  of  the  health  costs  of  air  poUu 
tion  shows  that  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
living  in  a  polluted  environment  are  on  the 
rise  despite  the  national  program  to  reduce 
pollution.  These  estimates  are  not  due  nec- 
essarily to  the  erosion  of  environmental 
quality,  but  rather  to  a  recognition  that  air 
pollution  costs  us  much  more  dearly  than 
we  thought. 

AIoAs  monograph  reviews  12  studies 
which  examine  a  variety  of  liealth  effects 
from  exposure  to  different  pollutants,  by 
different  groups  of  people,  in  different  geo- 
graphic areas.  The  majority  of  studies  re- 
viewed concentrated  on  one  or  two  pollut- 
ants and  identified  health  costs  in  the  range 
of  $500  million  to  $15  billion.  Upper  range 
estmiatcs  in  separate  studies  put  the  health 
costs  of  sulfate  pollution  at  $432  billion  and 
the  cost  for  all  criteria  '  pollutants  except 
lead  at  $697  billion.  The  report  also  quanti- 
fies, for  the  first  time,  the  health  cosLs  di- 
rectly related  to  auto  pollution  -a  cost  rang- 
ing from  $4  billion  to  $93  billion. 

No  single  study  has  ever  derived  a  total 
dollar  figure  representing  all  the  health 
costs  associated  with  human  exposure  to  air 
pollution— this  may  be  an  impossible  task 
given  today's  data  base  and  methodological 
approaches.  However,  estimates  approach- 
ing an  annual  cost  of  $100  billion  are  defen- 
sible based  on  the  reasonable  middle  ranges 


of  the  comprehensive,  multipollutant  stud- 
ies. Five  years  ago  when  ALA  released  its 
previous  study,  the  high  range  estimate  for 
the  health  costs  of  air  pollution  was  $40  bil- 
lion. This  change  clearly  represents  the 
growing  price  tag  of  air  pollution  and  the 
failure  to  strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  health 
costs,  while  the  dominant  result,  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  economic  effects  resulting 
from  air  pollution.  Other  effects— such  as 
reduced  agricultural  and  forest  yields,  corro- 
sion of  buildings  and  reduced  visibility— also 
have  substantial  costs  associated  with  them. 
The  cost  of  air  pollution  continues  to  grow- 
clearly  enactment  of  strong  clean  air  legisla- 
tion can  cut  this  price  tag.  The  American 
Lung  A.ssociation  urges  your  support  for  S. 
1630. 

Sincerely. 

Fran  Du  Melle, 
Director.  Government  Relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  auspicious  and  long-awaited  day. 
Senators  Burdick,  Baucus,  Mitchell, 
Simpson,  Symms,  and  myself  were 
present  on  April  8,  1981,  when  Senator 
Stafford  convened  the  first  hearing  to 
consider  comprehensive  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Since  that  day.  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  held  70 
hearings.  We  have  conducted  45  mark- 
ups and  reported  clean  air  legislation 
to  the  Senate  on  four  different  occa- 
sions, the  last  one  being  November  20 
of  last  year. 

In  the  intervening  9  years,  the 
Senate— and  the  Congress— have 
adopted  comprehensive  amendments 
to  a  whole  series  of  other  environmen- 
tal legislation,  to  RCRA.  to  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  to  Superfund,  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  Why  is  it  that 
agreement  on  these  other  difficult  en- 
vironmental issues  has  been  possible, 
while  resolution  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  eluded  us? 

In  large  part.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  because  the  other  problems 
are  more  visible  to  the  public.  People 
can  see  waste  dumps  in  their  commu- 
nities. They  can  see  and  they  can 
smell  when  that  favorite  fishing  spot 
or  stretch  of  river  has  been  fouled  by 
pollution.  And  citizens  react  quickly 
when  they  learn  that  the  water  that 
comes  out  of  their  taps  could  threaten 
the  health  of  their  children  or  them- 
selves. 

Regrettably,  unhealthy  air  often 
cannot  be  seen  or  even  smelled,  and  its 
damaging  effect  takes  years  to  become 
evident. 

Yet  epidemiological  studies  estimate 
that  polluted  air  is  responsible  for  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000  deaths  a 
year.  Toxic  air  pollutants  are  estimat- 
ed to  cause  up  to  2,500  cancer  cases 
each  year.  Illnesses  because  of  bad  air 


is  estimated  to  affect  over  4  million 
people  in  our  country  every  year. 

Health  costs  associated  with  air  pol- 
lution, as  estimated  in  the  studies  just 
reviewed  by  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, range  from  low  estimates  of 
$25  million  to  a  high  of  $100  billion, 
with  the  most  likely  cost  being  in  that 
high  range.  That  is  every  year. 

Air  pollution  defaces  buildings  and 
monuments.  For  example.  Massachu- 
setts estimates  that  its  spends  $13  mil- 
lion annually  to  refurbish  culturally 
significant  buildings  that  have  been 
damaged  by  foul  air.  Air  pollution 
causes  great  damage  to  streams,  lakes, 
forests,  and  even  estuaries  and  oceans. 

Let  me  stop  here,  if  I  might.  Mr. 
President,  to  note  that  we  would  not 
be  here  on  this  floor  this  evening  con- 
sidering this  clean  air  legislation  but 
for  the  leadership  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  George 
Bush.  The  President  submitted  clean 
air  legislation  to  Congress  last  summer 
and  has  challenged  us  to  work  with 
him  to  produce  a  clean  air  bill  for  the 
first  time  since  1977.  That  was  when 
the  last  clean  air  bill  was  passed.  The 
President's  bill  provided  much  of  the 
framework  and  substance  that  we  see 
in  the  Environment  Committee  bill 
before  us  tonight.  And  his  initiative 
and  commitment  have  broken  the  im- 
passe which  has  plagued  congressional 
efforts  to  enact  a  law  over  the  past 
decade. 

The  majority  leader.  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, as  has  been  mentioned,  has  given 
the  Environment  Committee  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  encouragement  to 
produce  good,  strong  legislation  in  a 
timely  fashion,  and  his  commitment  to 
making  clean  air  a  Senate  priority  has 
culminated  in  our  beginning  consider- 
ation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989  today.  And  I  do  want  to 
stress  the  key  role  that  Senator 
Mitchell  has  played. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Burdick.  has  given  us  fine 
guidance.  Senator  Baucus,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Subcommittee,  deserves  great  praise 
for  his  leadership  during  the  months 
since  our  first  clean  air  hearing  in 
April  of  last  year.  He  has  kept  a  steady 
hand  at  the  helm  and  worked  mightily 
to  see  that  the  committee  members 
studied  the  issues  at  hand  and  made 
informed  decisions  on  the  difficult 
questions  that  arise  any  time  the 
Clean  Air  Act  comes  up. 

Inevitably,  as  we  consider  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1630,  which  is  the  bill 
before  us,  questions  of  the  cost  of  the 
bill  will  come  up.  At  the  outset  of  the 
bill  and  the  debate,  the  estimates  of 
what  S.  1630  will  cost  vary  widely. 
That  is  one  key  thing  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  everybody  to  remember. 
The  cost  estimates  are  all  over  the  lot. 
The  Business  Roundtable  has  released 
a  study  concluding  the  clean  air  legis- 
lation could  cost  anywhere  from  $14 


billion  to  $104  billion  annually— now 
that  is  a  pretty  good  range  right  there, 
from  14  to  104— with  their  'best  esti- 
mate" being  $55  billion  a  year.  Their 
report  says  S.  1630  could  cost  even 
more  than  that. 

The  administration  estimates  for  the 
Environment  Committee  bill  are  $40 
billion  a  year.  But  the  administration 
projects  that  the  President's  bill, 
which  is  quite  similar  to  S.  1630  in 
many  respects,  will  cost  only  $19  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  the  estimate  is 
his  costs  19,  the  subcommittee  bill 
costs  40. 

Now  the  differences,  Mr.  President, 
are  due  primarily  to  the  cost  of  the 
committee's  requirement  for  emission 
reductions  from  automobiles,  which 
take  place  in  the  year  2003.  and  the 
committee's  requirement  for  reduction 
in  toxic  air  pollutants,  which  begin  to 
take  effect  15  years  after  this  bill  is 
passed.  What  I  am  saying  here  is  the 
two  great  variances  in  estimates  come 
over  the  second  round  standards  for 
the  pollution  reduction  of  automobiles 
which  come  in  2003  and  the  air  toxic 
pollution  reduction  requirements 
which  take  place  15  years  from  now, 
and  that  is  in  the  next  century  also. 
We  should  look  carefully  at  the  basis 
for  those  estimates  as  we  debate  each 
of  the  provisions,  and  when  we  do  I  be- 
lieve we  will  find  that  this  legislation 
has  been  overpriced. 

As  we  talk  about  the  costs  of  clean- 
ing up  the  air— and  it  will  not  be  inex- 
pensive. I  am  the  first  one  to  state 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  cost  some 
money.  We  might  as  well  recognize 
that.  We  do  not  get  clean  air  for  noth- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record, 
when  we  talk  about  $40  billion  for  this 
legislation,  in  1988  Americans  spent 
$63  billion  on  alcoholic  beverages.  $63 
billion  on  soft  drinks  and  candy.  $38 
billion  on  tobacco  products.  $25  billion 
on  jewelry,  and  $19  billion  on  cosmet- 
ics and  fragrances.  In  this  context,  it 
seems  to  me.  as  we  debate  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  question,  how  much 
is  clean  air  worth? 

The  bill  breaks  down  into  different 
segments.  I  would  like  to  briefly  talk 
about  what  we  call  the  nonattainment 
provisions.  Attainment  means  that  the 
air  meets  the  standards  set  forth  by 
EPA.  Nonattainment  means  that  those 
areas  have  not  met  the  standards  set 
by  the  EPA. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  attain- 
ing and  maintaining  what  are  known 
as  ambient  air  quality  standards.  In 
simple  language,  that  means  maintain- 
ing an  air  quality  that  is  healthy  to 
breathe. 

Pennsylvania  has  set  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  six  pollutants. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  three  of  those:  Ozone, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  particulate  mat- 
ters, or  PM-10. 


Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  each  of  those  pol- 
lutants. When  someone  inhales  ozone, 
that  person  is  inhaling  a  bleach.  At 
very  high  concentrations,  ozone  is 
fatal.  At  lower  concentrations,  ozone 
can  cause  chest  pains,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  increased  susceptibility  to 
respiratory  infections.  It  can  also 
reduce  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
lungs.  That  is  what  ozone  does. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  re- 
peated exposures  to  ozone  can  result 
in  long-term  effects,  such  as  prema- 
ture aging  of  the  lungs.  And  recent 
studies  are  showing  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  function  of  the  lungs  of 
vigorously  exercising  adults  and  chil- 
dren, even  at  ozone  levels  lower  than 
the  current  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

In  other  words,  deleterious  effects 
can  come  at  lower  standards  than 
those  imposed  by  EPA.  But  we  are  not 
dealing  with  those.  We  are  dealing 
with  even  greater  offenders  than  EPA 
has  set  forth  as  satisfactory  for  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Ozone  is  also  clearly  responsible  for 
damage  to  our  forests.  As  scientists 
with  the  National  Acid  Precipitation 
Assessment  Program  [NAPAP]  report- 
ed this  September,  and  this  is  a  quote 
from  their  report: 

Ozone  stress  is  the  predominant  factor  in 
the  decline  of  ponderosa  and  Jeffrey  pines 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  near  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  and  is  causing  some  degree  of 
physiological  stre.ss  to  trees  over  large  areas 
in  tne  United  States  and  Canada. 

That  was  their  findings. 
;      EPA     has     estimated     that     ozone 
^>causes   annual    crop    losses,    including 
toss  in  the  production  of  soybeans,  to- 
matoes, and  beans  of  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion  a  year. 

There  are  a  lot  of  farmers.  Those 
who  are  from  agricultural  States  in 
this  Senate  I  think  ought  to  be  inter- 
ested in  those  statistics.  Ozone  causes 
crop  damages. 

The  World  Resources  Institute  esti- 
mates the  value  of  increased  crop 
yields  from  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  ozone  levels— in  other  words,  if  we 
can  reduce  ozone,  we  will  get  increased 
crop  yields— of  $5.3  billion  a  year  in 
our  country;  $5.3  billion  in  the  United 
States  per  year  increased  agriculture 
production  if  we  can  reduce  ozone  by 
50  percent. 

The  next  offender,  carbon  monox- 
ide. That  is  an  invisible  and  odorless 
pollutant  that  is  fatal  at  high  concen- 
trations; everybody  knows  that.  High 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide 
from  ones  automobile,  in  a  confined 
area,  can  kill  you  because  it  interferes 
with  the  blood's  ability  to  carry 
oxygen.  Even  at  releatively  low  con- 
centations  it  can  be  harmful  to  fetal 
development,  for  which  an  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen  is  critical. 
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Carbon  monoxide  at  lower  concen- 
trations is  also  a  threat  to  people  with 
heart  disease  and  can  bring  on  attacks 
of  angina. 

Now.  particulate  matter,  and  espe 
cially  smaller  particulates,  is  a  prob- 
lem. Particulate  matter  is  not  really  a 
single  pollutant,  but  mcludes  a  variety 
of  substances  that  come  from  a  large 
and  diverse  number  of  sources.  Partic 
ulate  pollution  is  a  serious  concern,  as 
shown  by  the  statement  before  our 
committee  by  a  Harvard  researcher. 
Dr.  Haluk  Ozkaynak.  This  is  what  Dr 
Haluk  Ozkaynak  had  to  say. 

Now.  the  most  important  conclusion  thai 
can  be  derived  from  all  of  the  epidemiologic 
investigations  we  have  performed  is  that  air 
pollution,  especially  particulate  pollution, 
even  at  current  levels,  could  be  of  concern 
to  public  health  in  terms  of  its  contribution 
to  excess  mortality  and  morbidity. 

Morbidity  means  illness. 

In  every  epidemiologic  investigation  that 
we  have  performed  over  the  past  6  years,  we 
have  repeatedly  found  a  2  to  5  percent  air 
pollution  effect  on  human  mortality  and 
morbidity. 

That  is  the  end  of  his  statement. 

Particulate  matter  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  reducing  visibility  nationwide. 
including  in  our  national  parks,  and 
soiling  materials  and  building  surfaces. 

A  study  for  EPA  estimated  the  cost 
of  soiling  damage  at  $1  to  $2  billion  a 
year. 

So  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  the 
issues  dealt  with  in  title  I  of  the  com- 
mittee's bill  are  serious  ones.  This  is 
the  nonattainment  section  I  referred 
to.  I  would  like  to  devote  just  a  few 
minutes  to  describe  what  the  bill  re- 
quires with  respect  to  reducing  this 
harmful  and  widespread  ozone  poUu 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  about 
half  of  the  population  — I  think  Sena- 
tor Baucus  touched  on  this— about 
half  the  population  in  the  United 
States  lives  in  areas  that  do  not  meet 
the  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
ozone.  The  extent  of  the  pollution 
varies  greatly  in  these  areas,  but  all 
need  to  make  improvements  if  the 
health  standard  is  to  be  achieved. 

Ozone  pollution  is  formed— this  is 
what  ozone  is.  Some  people  say  it  is 
smog.  It  is  smog.  But  how  does  it  come 
about? 

Volatile  organic  compounds— some- 
times we  will  refer  to  them  as  VOC's 
in  the  discussion  here  on  the  floor— 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  -sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  NO,— combine  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight.  You  have  the  volatile 
organic  compounds  and  the  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  they  combine  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight,  and  they  form  smog 
or  ozone. 

So  reduce  the  concentrations  of 
ozone  in  the  air  we  breathe,  clearly  we 
have  to  reduce  the  emissions  of  both 
VOC's  and  NO,.  It  is  not  enough  to 
solely  do  one. 


Because  the  atmospheric  chemistry 
associated  with  ozone  formation  is 
very  complicated,  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  reductions  in  the 
emissions  of  NO,  will  affect  ozone 
levels  at  every  point  over  a  broad  area. 

In  some  areas,  some  localized  areas, 
ozone  levels  may  rise  as  a  result  of  re- 
ducing NO,  emissions.  There  is  a  little 
inexactne.ss  to  this  science.  Over  the 
wider  area,  however.  NO,  reductions 
will  bring  about  lower  ozone  levels. 

In  other  words,  if  over  a  wide  area, 
you  reduce  your  NO,  emissions,  you 
are  going  to  bring  down  your  ozone, 
even  though  in  a  localized  area,  you 
might  bring  down  the  NO,  emissions 
and  the  ozone  might  stay  the  same  or. 
indeed,  increase. 

The  available  empirical  evidence  is 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  about  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  ozone  is  to 
reduce  the  emissions  of  both  of  these, 
both  the  NO,  and  the  VOCs.  and  this 
is  the  approach  we  take  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  facts  that 
makes  the  issues  in  this  bill  so  difficult 
to  deal  with  is  there  is  no  one  or  two 
magic  solutions  to  cleaning  up  the  air. 
In  order  to  make  progress,  we  really 
have  to  deal  with  small  reductions  in 
pollution  from  many,  many  different 
sources.  It  is  not  possible  to  say:  Do 
this,  and  you  will  cut  the  emissions, 
the  creation  of  ozone  by  50  percent. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  that  simple. 

When  dealing  with  ozone  and  emis- 
sions of  VOCs.  each  requirement  that 
is  put  in  place  only  reduces  the  emis- 
sions by  a  seemingly  small  amount, 
like  1  or  2  percent.  And  it  is  very 
tempting  to  consider  exempting  this 
category  or  that  category,  saying  it  is 
so  small;  it  does  not  make  that  much 
difference;  it  is  only  I  percent;  it  is 
only  2  percent.  Until  we  realize  that 
virtually  every  control  would  be  ex- 
empted and  healthy  air  would  never 
be  achieved. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  stress  there  is 
no  great  single  emitter.  And  thus  we 
have  to  make  these  series  of  reduc- 
tions, whether  they  arc  2  or  3  or  4  per- 
cent 

The  bill  divides  the  nonattainment 
areas  of  the  country,  of  which  there 
are  currently  102  nonattainment  areas 
in  the  country— and  these  102  areas  in- 
clude, as  I  say.  over  half  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country— the  bill  divides 
them  into  four  separate  categories 
based  upon  the  severity  of  their  ozone 
pollution. 

The  lower  ones  are  moderate,  the 
next  area  is  serious,  the  next  area  is 
severe,  and  the  final  area,  which  is 
only  Los  Angeles,  is  extreme. 

There  are  62  areas  in  the  moderate 
category,  that  is,  the  lowest  one;  31  in 
the  serious  category;  8  in  the  severe— 
that  is  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
our  country— New  York,  Chicago. 
Houston,  and  others— and  one.  Los  An- 
geles, as  I  said  before,   is  in  the  ex- 


treme category.  Every  area  is  to  take 
steps  to  achieve  the  ozone  health 
standard  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a 
maximum  of  5  years  to  achieve  the 
standard  for  moderate  airs. 

Now.  mind  you.  these  are  areas  that 
were  meant  to  be  in  compliance  sever- 
al years  ago.  but  we  are  giving  them 
extended  time  in  this  bill— 5  years  for 
the  moderate  areas.  10  years  for  the 
serious  areas.  15  years  for  the  severe 
areas,  and  20  years  for  Los  Angeles.  So 
the  suggestion  we  are  coming  down 
like  a  ton  of  bricks  on  these  communi- 
ties just  is  not  true. 

Except  for  the  moderate  category, 
each  area  must  reduce  the  emissions 
of  VOC's  by  4  percent  per  year  aver- 
aged over  a  3-year  period.  In  other 
words,  taking  them  in  3-year  periods, 
the  reductions  must  be  an  average  of  4 
percent  per  year  until  the  area  reaches 
the  ozone  health  standard. 

The  many  specific  requirements  in 
the  bill  for  reducing  VOC  emissions 
will  count  toward  the  4  percent  re- 
quirement, except  for  one  require- 
ment, which  is  to  reduce  the  volatility 
of  gasoline. 

Implementation  of  the  bill's  specific 
requirements  in  the  early  years  will 
probably  achieve  the  annual  reduction 
requirement.  Some  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions that  take  effect  in  later  years,  i 
such  as  the  requirement  for  EPA  to 
reduce  VOC  emissions  by  3  percent  na- 
tionwide and  the  requirement  for 
tighter  exhaust  standards  for  cars  in 
1993  and  again  in  the  year  2003.  all  of 
these  will  help  keep  the  areas  on  the 
track.  It  will  be  necessary  in  many  in- 
stances for  State  and  local  areas  to 
reduce  NX,  emissions,  and  these  can 
be  traded  for  VOC  reductions  where 
the  trade  will  reduce  ozone  levels  in 
order  to  reach  these  milestones  of  4 
percent  per  year. 

The  milestone  provisions  of  the  bill  i 
are  designed  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the 
situation  that  occurred  when  we 
passed  the  1977  amendments.  In  the 
1977  amendments  we  said  to  the  com- 
munities, you  have  to  clean  up  by  x 
year,  and  in  many  instances  the  States 
submitted  plans  called  SIP's.  State  im- 
plementation plans,  that  purported  to 
show  attainment  of  this  ozone  stand- 
ard after  10  years.  The  State  would 
come  forward  with  this  plan  and  say, 
"We  are  going  to  meet  the  standard  in 
10  years."  But  they  did  not  have  any 
milestones  by  which  we  could  judge 
them  or  judge  their  progress  or,  more 
often,  lack  of  progress.  The  result  was 
that  although  in  1981  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality  projected 
that  all  but  six  or  seven  areas  would 
meet  the  standard  by  1987— in  other 
words,  the  bill  passed  in  1977.  In  10 
years  you  have  to  be  cleaned  up.  Five 
years  after  the  bill  passed,  a  report 
came  in  that  everything  is  going  fine; 
they  are  going  to  meet  the  standards. 
But    the    facts   were   that   when   the 


deadline  came  in  1987,  there  were  still 
102  areas  not  in  attainment.  Earlier 
checkpoints  would  have  shown  the  ex- 
pected progress  was  not  being  made 
and  would  have  brought  about  de- 
mands by  EPA  that  more  be  done. 

The  bill  allows  moderate  areas— re- 
member, moderate  is  the  least  offen- 
sive, the  areas  that  although  not  in  at- 
tainment are  closest  to  it  of  the  vari- 
ous areas— to  choose  to  implement 
either  a  vehicle  inspection  or  mainte- 
nance program  or  going  to  what  is 
known  as  stage  II  controls  at  service 
statioris  to  reduce  vehicle  refueling 
emissions. 

The  words  "stage  11  "  will  be  brooded 
about  here  to  some  extent.  That  refers 
to  these  improved  fuel  delivery  hoses 
that  recapture  the  VOC  when  one 
puts  gasoline  in  his  car.  In  the  moder- 
ate areas,  you  can  either  have  the 
stage  II,  the  new  type  of  dispensing 
pump,  in  your  gasoline  stations  or  you 
can  have  inspection  and  maintenance 
of  your  vehicles.  All  other  areas,  the 
serious,  the  .'severe,  and  the  extreme 
areas,  must  implement  both  of  these 
programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  stage  II 
controls— that  is,  the  gas  hose  fitted 
with  this  new  type  of  device— are 
among  the  most  cost  effective  VOC 
controls  available.  The  cost  effective- 
ness ranges  from  $600  to  $700  per  ton 
reduction  of  VOC's  in  California,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Missouri  to  $1,400  a  ton  re- 
duction in  cost  in  Massachusetts. 
These  estimates  compare  to  a  cost  of 
$3,500  a  ton  for  implementation  of  the 
inspection  and  maintenance  and 
$5,000  a  ton  for  new  controls  on  sta- 
tionary sources. 

Estimates  of  VOC  reductions  from 
installing  stage  II  range  from  2  to  4 
percent. 

Inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams are  another  way  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  VOC  and  they  also  reduce 
NO.,  which  is  emitted  by  the  vehicles. 

The  bill  requires  reasonably  avail- 
able controls  on  stationary  sources  in 
nonattainment  areas.  What  is  a 
source?  It  is,  for  example,  a  dryclean- 
ing  establishment  of  some  size. 

The  size  of  sources  of  which  these 
controls  must  be  installed  varies  de- 
pending on  the  nonattainment  catego- 
ry. Once  again,  for  the  more  polluted 
areas,  those  that  are  severe  and  ex- 
treme, controls  are  required  to  be  in- 
stalled on  smaller  sources  down  to 
those  that  emit  25  or  more  tons  of 
VOC  per  year.  In  Los  Angeles,  those 
sources  that  emit  the  10  tons  per  year. 
for  example,  will  have  to  have  these 
controls.  If  pollution  from  these 
sources  is  not  controlled,  it  is  unlikely 
that  these  areas  will  ever  attain  the 
clean  air  standards. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, OTA,  estimates  that  15  percent 
of  VOC  emissions  come  from  sources 
that  range  in  size  from  25  to  100  tons 
of   VOC   emissions   a   year.   In   other 


words,  in  order  to  get  control  of  the 
VOC's,  you  have  to  go  to  some  of 
these  smaller  emitters.  Controlling 
emissions  with  reasonably  available 
control  technologies  should  reduce 
VOC  inventory  by  2  percent. 

In  the  most  severely  polluted  carbon 
monoxide  and  ozone  areas,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  measures  be  considered 
and  put  in  place  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  vehicle  travel. 

Now,  we  admit  this  is  controversial, 
but  we  are  talking  about  the  most  se- 
verely polluted  areas.  These  transpor- 
tation control  measures  are  important 
complements  to  the  motor  vehicle  pro- 
visions in  title  II  of  the  bill  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  with  very  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  emissions  from  indi- 
vidual cars,  total  emissions  can  in- 
crease because  more  vehicles  are 
driven  more  miles  per  year. 

We  are  on  a  treadmill  here.  We 
brought  down  the  number  of  emis- 
sions from  the  vehicles  but  the  trouble 
is  there  are  more  vehicles  on  the  road 
every  year,  and  every  vehicle  drives 
more  miles  per  year.  I  think  each  of  us 
can  testify  to  that  in  our  own  experi- 
ence. We  are  driving  our  cars  more 
miles  per  year.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  emissions  that  comes  from  all  the 
vehicles  does  not  go  down,  even 
though  we  have  made  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  pollutants 
from  each  vehicle. 

More  miles  driven  means  more  ozone 
and  more  carbon  monoxide  pollution. 
One  of  the  measures  included  in  this 
bill  is  the  requirement  in  severe— these 
eight  major  cities— an  extreme.  That 
means  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  more  se- 
riously polluted  carbon  monoxide 
areas  of  which  there  are  11  in  the 
country,  employers  of  more  than  100 
employees  undertake  programs  to 
reduce  vehicle  use  by  employees  in 
work-related  trips. 

A  program  such  as  this  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  is 
expected  to  reduce  VOC  emissions 
from  vehicles  by  about  4  percent. 

Under  the  program,  employers  could 
choose  to  subsidize  employee  transit 
fares,  reduce  or  eliminate  subsidies  for 
employee  parking,  give  preferential 
parking  space  or  subsidies  to  multiple 
occupancy  employee  vehicles,  provide 
van  pool  services,  or  in  other  ways  en- 
courage employees  to  decrease  single 
occupancy  trips  to  and  from  work. 

Many  of  the  transportation  control 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  not  likely  to 
bring  about  immediate  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  emissions  but  they  are 
necessary  if  ozone  and  carbon  monox- 
ide health  standards  are  going  to  be 
attained. 

Because  ozone  is  a  regional  and  not 
a  local  pollutant:  that  is,  ozone  and  its 
constituent  pollutants  can  travel  long 
distances— for  instance,  on  the  east 
coast,  in  the  section  I  live  in,  we  are 
not  polluters  but  we  do  not  attain  the 
standards  because  the  air  is  what  they 


call  transported.  It  comes  up  from  fur- 
ther south  and  further  to  the  south- 
west. It  comes  up  along  the  cojist. 
Ozone  is  one  of  the  great  travelers. 

The  bill  takes  regional  approach  to 
control  the  transport  of  ozone.  The 
most  important  ozone  transport  provi- 
sions establish  a  Northeast  Regional 
ozone  Transport  Commission  com- 
posed of  the  12  Northeastern  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  con- 
junction with  the  EPA,  they  are  to 
recommend  what  control  requirements 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the 
region. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with 
some  discussions  with  the  majority 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  we  decided 
to  continue  this  tomorrow,  ceasing  at 
this  time. 

So.  therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  on  December 
27,  1989.  during  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  announced  that 
the  President  has  approved  and  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions: 

On  November  3.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  re.solutlon  designating 
November  17.  1989.  as  'National  Philan- 
thropy Day." 

S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  12.  1989. 
and  ending  November  18,  1989.  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week." 

On  November  8.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
No\  ember  8.  1989.  as  Montana  Centennial 
Day." 

On  November  9.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1989  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

S.J.  Res,  209.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  11.  1989.  as  "Washington  Centen- 
nial Day." 

On  November  13.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  designatftx 
the  week  beginning  October  29.  1989.  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  12  through  18.  1989,  as    National 
Glaucoma  Awareness  Week." 
On  November  14.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1989  as  An  End  to  Hunger  Edu- 
cation Month." 

On  November  15.  1989 

S.  750.  An  act  to  extend  the  deadlines 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 
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On  November  16  1989 
S.  1827.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  relating  to  the  acquisition  and 
management  of  certain  properly  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

On  November  17.  1989: 
S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  20.   1989.  as     National  Mili- 
tary Families  Recognition  Day." 
On  November  27,  1989: 
S.  931.  An  act  to  protect  a  segment  of  the 
Genesee  River  in  New  York. 

S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  periods  commencing  on  November  26, 
1989.  and  ending  on  December  2.  1989,  and 
commencing  on  No\  ember  25.  1990.  and 
ending  on  December  1.  1990.  as  "National 
Home  Care  Week.  ' 

On  November  28.  1989: 
S.  818.  An  act  to  commemorate  the  contri- 
butions of  Senator  Clinton  P  Anderson  to 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  978.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22.  1990.  &s  Earth  Day.  and  to  set 
aside  the  day  for  public  activities  promoting 
preservation  of  the  global  environment. 

S.J.  Res.  207.  An  act  approving  the  loca- 
tion of  the  memorial  to  the  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam. 

S.J.  Res.  218.  An  act  to  designate  the  week 
of  December  3.   1989    through  December  9. 
1989.  as     National  American   Indian  Herit 
age  Week." 

On  November  29.  1989 
S.  338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trails  interpretation  center  in  the 
city  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  737.  An  act  to  adjust  the  boundary  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

S.  1390.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  biomedical  facilities  m  order  to 
ensure  a  continued  supply  of  specialii^ed 
strains  of  mice  essentia!  to  biomedical  re 
search  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  December  5.  1989: 
S.  974.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1989  and  November  1990  as  Na 
tional  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  " 

S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  3  through  9.  1989.  as  National 
Cities  Fight  Back  Against  Drugs  Week  " 
On  December  6.  1989: 
S.  892.  An  act  to  exclude  Agent  Orange 
settlement  payments  from  countable 
income  and  resources  under  Federal  means- 
tested  programs. 

S.  1960  An  act  to  authorize  the  food 
stamp  portion  of  the  Minnesota  F'amily  In- 
vestment Plan. 

On  December  7.  1989 
S.  1164.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice. 

S.  1877.  An  act  to  improve  the  operational 
efficiency  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Fellowship  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1990  as  the  "International  Year  of  Bible 
Reading." 

S.J,  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  pro\iding 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  James  Wool- 
sey.  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

S.J.   Res.   203.  Joint    resolution   providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Homer  Alfred  Neal 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  December  11.  1989: 

S.  488.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  a-ssist 
ance  and  leadership  to  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  12.  1989: 

S.  1793.  An  act  to  make  technical  and  cor 
reeling  changes  in  agriculture  programs. 
On  December  13.  1989: 

S.  804.  An  act  to  con.serve  Nortli  American 
wetland  ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and  the 
other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that  depend  upon  such  habitats. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  f^ROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  SUBSEQUENT  TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  December  6, 
1989,  sub.sequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  that  the  Speaker 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H  R.  1  An  act  to  amend  Federal  laws  to 
reform  housing,  community  and  neighbor- 
hood development,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  2178  An  act  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkansas  River  as 
the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and  Dam": 

H.R.  2494  An  act  to  reauthorize  the 
Export-Import  Bank  tied  aid  credit  fund 
and  pilot  interest  subsidy  program,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  replenishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  in  the  En- 
hanced Structural  Adjustment  Facility  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
United  States  banking  system  and  encour- 
age the  reduction  of  the  debt  burdens  of  the 
highly  indebted  countries,  to  encourage  the 
multilateral  development   banks   to  engage 


in  environmentally  sustainable  lending  prac- 
tices and  give  greater  priority  to  poverty  al- 
le\iation.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment of  status,  without  regard  to  nu 
merical  limitations,  for  certain  HI  nonim- 
migrant nurses  and  to  establish  conditions 
tor  the  admi.ssion.  during  a  5-year  period,  of 
nurses  as  temporary  nurses: 

H.R.  3607.  An  act  to  repeal  medicare  pro- 
visions in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988:  and 

H.R.  3671.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  civil  pen- 
alty assessment  demonstration  program. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  December  7, 
1989.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  ByrdJ. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  December  II. 
1989,  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  that  the  Speaker 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  3299.  An  Act  to  provide  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  December  13, 
1989.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  December  13, 
1989.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  that  the  Speaker 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  901.  An  Act  to  amend  titled  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  4.7  percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  in  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
survivors  of  veterans  dying  from  service-con- 
nected causes  and  to  improve  certain  veter- 
ans health-care,  education,  housing,  and  me- 
morial affairs  programs:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  December  15, 
1989.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
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of  the  Everglades  National  Park  and 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lands, 
waters,  and  natural  resources  within 
the  park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  .ioint  session  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President  on 
the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

H.  Res.  303.  A  resolution  informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is 
present  and  that  the  House  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:00  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R,  1727)  to  modify  the  boundaries 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communication?  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2001.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ac- 
tuarial reports  for  the  U.S.  Tax  Court 
Judges'  Retirement  and  Survivor  Annuity 
Plans  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 2002.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  foreign  nation- 
als: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

EC-2003.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  A.ssislanl  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notification 
of  the  discovery  of  one  M-134  chemical 
bomblet  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2004.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Legislative  Liaison.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  the  modernization  of 
certain  missile  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2005.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defen.se  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2006.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav.,  a  supplemen- 
tal contract  award  report  for  the  period  No- 
vember 1  to  December  31.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2007.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  the  Rural  Housing 
Guaranteed  Loan  Demonstration  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Development. 

EC-2008.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  gold  and  silver 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  role  of  the 


Federal  judiciary  in  interpreting  the  Bill  of 
Rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  2009.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Board's  letter  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  appeal- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1991  allowance  for  the 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2010.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  Energy 
plans  regarding  schedules,  program  manage- 
ment and  contractor  integration  with  re 
spect  to  implementation  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2011.  A  communication  from  the  As 
sistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  la-*, 
notice  of  meetings  related  to  the  Interna 
tional  Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2012.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec 
tion  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  activities  and  programs  imple 
menled  under  section  319  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2013.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  water  quality  improvements 
that  have  resulted  from  the  application  of 
best  available  technology  economically 
achieveable  to  control  toxic  pollutants  from 
industrial  sources:  to  the  Committee  on  En 
vironment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2014.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC  2015.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  Worker  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Training  Funds  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  2016.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  final 
monthl.v  Trea-sury  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Outlays  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
Fiscal  Year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi-, 
nance  _^ 

EC-2017.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  AffaLf-s.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  m  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  November  22,  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2018  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Ad\  isor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  November  9.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2019  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af 
fairs;,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
seventeenth  90  day  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  death  of  Enrique  Camarena. 
the  investigations  of  the  disappearance  of 
United  States  citizens  in  the  State  of  Ja 


lisco,  Mexico,  and  the  general  safety  of 
United  States  tourists  in  Mexico:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2020.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Financial  Integrity  Act:  Inadequate 
Controls  Result  in  Ineffective  Federal  Pro 
grams  and  Billions  in  Los.ses  ':  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2021.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Energ>. 
for  the  period  Apni  1  to  September  30.  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2022.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Public  Printer,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  the  period  April  1  to 
September  30.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2023.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  United  States 
Peace  Corps,  for  the  period  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2024.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Man- 
agement and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  aggregate  report  on  personnel  employed 
in  the  White  House  Office,  the  Executive 
Residence  at  the  White  House,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  Office  of  Policy  De- 
velopment 'Domestic  Policy  Staff),  and  the 
Office  of  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2025  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Co-chairman  Designate  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commussion.  for  the  period 
April  1  to  September  30.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gov  ernmental  Affairs. 

EC  2026.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for 
the  period  April  1  through  September  30. 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2027  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agenc.v.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
.semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  United  States  Information 
Agency,  for  the  period  April  1  to  September 
30.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2028.  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  .semi-annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  for  the  period  April  1  to 
September  30.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2029  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Slates,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  lo  law.  the  semi-annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  period  April 
1  to  September  30.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2030.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Securities  and  Exchange 
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Commission,  for  the  period  April  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emmental  Affairs. 

EC-2031.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi 
annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  National  Science  Board,  for  the 
period  April  1  to  September  30,  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2032.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General.  Department  of  Educa 
tion.  for  the  period  April  1  to  September  30. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2033  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Federal  Maritime  Commi.s 
sion,  for  the  period  April  1  to  September  30. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2034.  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Commissioned  Per- 
sonnel, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps 
Retirement  System  for  the  plan  year  ending 
September. 30,  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2035.  A  communication  from  the  E.x- 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation,  for  the  period 
April  1  to  September  30.  1989:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2036.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  notice  of  proposed  rulemak 
ing:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af 
fairs. 

EC-2037.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Interagency 
Council  on  the  Homeless  for  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2038.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin 
istrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
executive  agencies  to  establish  more  than 
one  supply  source  for  a  particular  commodi- 
ty or  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-2039.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  October  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2040.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
•Report  to  the  Attorney  General  on  Sys- 
tems for  Identifying  Felons  Who  Attempt  to 
Purchase  Firearms.  October  1989":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2041.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  using  existing  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  to  support  Federal  law- 
enforcement  efforts  in  the  war  on  drugs;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC  2042.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscr.l  year 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC  2043.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  administration  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  during  calendar  year 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2044.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  the  report  on 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture-Certi- 
fied Stale  Agricultural  Loan  Mediation  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2045.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  letter  to 
report  a  violation  of  the  Antldeficiency  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2046.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Fi- 
nancial Management  I.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  value  of  proper- 
ty, supplies,  and  commodities  provided  by 
the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter  July 
1.  1989.  through  September  30.  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2047.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  second  report  on  the  Liability 
Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2048.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  on  the  use  of 
alcohol  In  fuels:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  2049.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC  2050.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  imports  during  the  first 
SIX  months  of  1989  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  from  countries  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  and  the  appen- 
dix: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2051.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Report  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Calendar  Year  1987; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2052.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  of  all  expenditures 
during  the  period  April  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989  from  the  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC  2053.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector for  Administration  and  Management. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  lo  law.  notice  that  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  intends  lo  exercise 
the  provision  of  law  for  exclusion  of  the 
clause  concerning  examination  of  records  by 
the  Comptroller  General:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2054  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  ef- 


forts to  improve  safety  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 2055.  A  communication  from  the  State 
Co-Chairman  and  the  Federal  Co-Chairman 
of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2056.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and 
Minerals  Management),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law-,  a  report  on  estimated  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Federal 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  estimates  of  undis- 
covered, economically  recoverable  resources 
for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Planning 
Areas,  and  estimates  of  undiscovered  re- 
source base:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2057.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  for  his- 
toric monument,  correctional  facility,  and 
airport  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works, 

EC-2058.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisory  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
Department  of  Stale,  Iransmilting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  December  7.  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2059.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman  Designate  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  establish- 
ment and  actions  of  an  Inspector  General, 
in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
during  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2060.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled -Managing  Information  Resources:  Sev- 
enth Annua!  Report  Under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2061.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  audited  financial  statement  of  the 
Association  for  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2062.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  report  on  the  necessity  to  establish  a 
new  division  or  make  other  organizational 
changes  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  order  to  promote  better  civil  and  criminal 
law  enforcement;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2063.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Office  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitative  Services.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  accomplishments  of  supported 
employment  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2064.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Communications  and  Legislative 
Affairs.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Annual  Report  on  the 
Employment  of  Minorities,  Women  and  In- 
dividuals  With   Handicaps   in   the   Federal 


Government,  Fiscal  Year  1988":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-2065,  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  lo  law,  a  report  on  the  in- 
ternal control  processes  and  audit  follow-up 
systems  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, 

EC-2066.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  lo  law,  a  report  under  the 
War  Powers  Act,  of  the  deployment  and 
mission  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  (received  and  re- 
ferred in  the  Senate  on  December  21,  1989): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2067.  A  communication  from  the 
Army  (Installations.  Logistics,  and  Environ- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  discovery  of  one  M-134  chemi- 
cal bomblet  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground. 
Utah  on  December  5.  1989:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2068.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  a 
report  on  a  study  on  converting  the  aircraft 
maintenance  function  at  Williams  Air  Force 
Base,  Arizona,  to  performance  under  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2069.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  enforcement  program 
performance  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1989;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2070.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Automotive 
Technology  Development  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2071.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  <  Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  purusant  to  law.  the 
interim  report  on  the  High  Plains  States 
Groundwater  Demonstration  Program  for 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2072.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  lo  law.  a  report  on  devel- 
oping a  system  to  encourage  beneficiaries  lo 
return  to  work  and  information  on  the  fiscal 
year  1988  research  demonstration  program 
and  updated  information  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2073.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  F\ind  for 
fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-^2074.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2075.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  period  ending  September  30.  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2076.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  certain 


surplus  Federal  real  property  during  fiscal 
year  1989:  lo  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2077.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trol and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2078.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2079.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  -Follow- 
up  On  Contracts  Awarded  By  The  DHS  to 
KOBA.  ARE.  and  PSI":  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2080.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system 
of  Internal  accounting  and  management 
controls  in  effect  during  1989:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2081.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  United  Slates  Soldiers'  and  Air 
mens  Home,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  effect 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs, 

EC-2082.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system 
of  Internal  controls  and  financial  manage- 
ment in  effect  during  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2083.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Federal  Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  Internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2084.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Overseas  Private  InvesUrient  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursiifjp^  to  law-,  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  effect 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2085.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law-,  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  controls 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2086.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2087.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  General  Services  Administration, 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2088.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  the  audit 
report  register.  Including  all  financial  rec- 


ommendations, for  the  six  month  period 
ended  September  30.  1989:  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2089.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Federal  Election  Commission,  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2090.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  competition  advocacy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2091.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1989:  lo  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2092.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2093.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmuting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  for  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2094.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2095.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  for  the  period 
ended  September  30.  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2096.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  period  ended  September 
30.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC  2097.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Small  Business  Administration  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2098.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  the  period 
ended  September  30.  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2099.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law-,  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
period  ended  September  30.  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2100.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
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mittjng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  actions  taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians 
to  qualify  for  positions  which  are  subject  to 
preference  under  Indian  preference  laws:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2101.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Ser\  ices,  trans- 
mitting:, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  compliance  by  States  with  personnel 
standards  for  radiologic  technicians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  2102.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  enforcement  activities 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

EC  2103.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Industrial  Applications 
Centers  and  their  ability  to  interact  with 
the  nations  small  business  community:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC  2104.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  describing  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  veterans 
during  program  year  1987:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veteran";  Affairs. 

EC  2105.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  E.xecutive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Revised 
Final  OMB  Sequester  Report  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990:  pur:suant  to  the  order  of  January 
30.  1975.  as  modified,  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Committee  on  l^bor  and  Human 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

EC-2106  A  communicatic^n  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  compliance  with  stat- 
utory residue  requirements  for  imported 
meat,  poultry  products,  and  egg  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry 

EC-2107  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration—GAO  Actions  to  Meet  Requirements 
in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987":  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-2108.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  actual 
amount  of  revenues  deposited  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  during 
fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2109.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  >  Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Environment  i.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  an  M  134  chemical  bomblet  at 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


EC-2110.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  CEO  of  the  Resolution  Tru.st 
Company  Oversight  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  strategic  plan  for  con- 
ducting the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2111.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  e.xpansion  and  impo- 
sition of  foreign  policy  e.xport  controls  on 
certain  chemicals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2112.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  national  emergency  with 
respect  to  Libya:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urbaii  Affairs, 

EC-2113.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2114.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate certain  suspensions  of  programs  of  the 
E.xport-Import  Bank  for  the  Peoples  Rt-- 
public  of  China:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2115,  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  stating  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  lift  the  prohibition  on  reinstate- 
ment and  approval  of  export  licenses  for  the 
three  United  States  built  AUSSAT  and 
AsiaSat  satellites  for  launch  on  Chinese- 
built  launch  vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2116.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  the  extension  of  the  time  period  for 
acting  on  the  appeal  in  No.  38301S.  Coal 
Trading  Corporation,  Et  Al.  V.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  Et  Al.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2117.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  an  extension  of  the  time  period  for  issu- 
ing a  decision  in  Docket  No.  31424.  Acquisi- 
tion by  Tampa  Bay  and  Western  Trans.  Inc.. 
of  a  CSX  Transp.,  Inc.,  Line  between  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  Broco,  FL:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, 

EC-2118.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  State  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council. 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  statement  of  his  support  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Council  subject  to 
certain  modifications  requiring  both  legisla- 
tive and  nonlcgislative  action:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2119.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  current  condition 
of  habitat  at  the  Salton  Sea  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2120.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2121.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  the 


Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  Review  of  Reimbursable 
Superfund  Costs.  Fiscal  Year  1988";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2122.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notification  of  his  in- 
tention to  add  Poland  to  the  list  of  benefici- 
ary countries  under  the  Generalized  System 
01  Preferences;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi 
nance. 

EC-2123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  methods  of  expediting  certi- 
fication of  workers  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  2124.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Managing  Trust- 
ee and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospi 
tal  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  transmitting,  pur 
suant  to  law.  the  1989  annual  report  on  the 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  2125.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  r^'port  on  the 
portfolio  and  finances  of  the  Pruate  Sector 
Revolving  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2126.  A  comniunicalion  from  the  As 
sistant  Legal  Advisor  For  Treaty  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  January  4,  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2127.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  i Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transinitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  quar- 
terly report  on  human  rights  activities  in 
Ethiopia  for  the  period  July  15  to  October 
14.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2128.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  December  21.  1989:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  2129.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  for  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2130.  A  cominunication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  managment  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2131.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2132.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  controls  and  financial  management 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2133.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
system   of   internal   controls   and   financial 


management   in   place  during   1989:   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2134.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system 
of  internal  controls  and  financial  manage- 
ment in  place  during  1989:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-2135.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  the  reports  i.ssued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  during  November  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2136.  A  communication  from  The 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2137.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pur 
suant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-2138.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  In- 
ternal controls  and  financial  management  in 
place  during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2139.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  controls  and  fi- 
nancial management  in  place  during  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2140.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  controls 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2141.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  U.S.  Office  of  Special  Coun.sel. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  controls 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2142.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2143.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-2144.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2145.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  control  and  financial  management 
in  place  during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2146.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 


of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  controls  and  financial  management 
in  place  during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2147.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  controls  and  financial  management 
in  place  during  1989,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2148.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Serxices.  transmit 
ling  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2149.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
mmistrator  of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  General 
Services  Administrator  for  the  period  April 
1  to  September  30.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC-2150.  A  communication  from  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system 
of  internal  controls  and  financial  manage- 
ment in  place  during  1989:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2151.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Labor  relations 
Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  m  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  2152.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  Members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  2153.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  for  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2154.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  2155.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney Gtneral  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  controls  and  fi- 
nancial management  in  place  during  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2156.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  competition  advocacy 
for  fi.scal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2157.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Man- 
agement and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  effect 
during  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2158.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


EC  2159.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2160.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of  in- 
ternal controls  and  financial  management  in 
place  during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2161.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trols and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  2162.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
September  20.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2163.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Manage- 
ment and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  audit  report  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  lor  the  year  ended  June  30.  1989: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2164.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Training  Per- 
sonnel for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Grants  to  State  Educational  Agen- 
cies and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources 

EC-2165  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless  pro- 
gram for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2166.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC  2167  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  certain  apportionment  viola- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC  2168.  .\  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  tfie  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  reci.ssions  and  defer- 
rals dated  December  1,  1989;  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  as  modified 
on  April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2169.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  recLssions  and  defer- 
rals dated  Janaury  1.  1990;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified  on 
April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2170.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  7299(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  the  distribution 
of  assignments  and  contracts  for  construc- 
tion of  combatant  vessels  and  escort  vessels 
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on  ihe  basis  of  economic  and  military  con 
sideration;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2171.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  IDepart 
ments  1989  Interim  Report  on  the  Neigh 
borhood  Development  Demonstration  Pro 
gram:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous 
ing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2172.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
amic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.  De 
partment  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pur 
suant  to  law.  a  report  in  the  U.S.  Great 
Lakes  Shoreline  Mapping  Plan;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2173.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  t  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Deep  Seabed  Mining  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2174.  A  communication  from  the  Com 
mandant  of  the  United  Stales  Coast  Guard, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  study  of  ■safety  problems  on  fishing  in- 
dustry vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2175.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  MineraLs  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2176.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  'Fossil 
Energy),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  progress  in  setting  up  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  fossil  energy  management 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2177.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  National  Plan  for  Research 
in  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  and  the 
1990  Report  on  the  Mineral  Institute  Pro 
gram  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources. 

EC-2178.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  Annual  Report  on  NASA 
Progress  on  Superfund  Implementation  in 
Fiscal  Year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2179.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  United  States  Government 
Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
Septeml)er  30.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl 
nance. 

EC-2180.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  results  of  an  audit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation's  finan 
cial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2181.  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Person 
nel  Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Senior  Executive  Service 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2182.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Federal  Communica 


tions  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  on  new  and  altered  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2183.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-2184.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commi.ssion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Commission's  internal 
control  and  financial  systems  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2185.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  first  report  on 
Indian  Sanitation  Facility  Deficiencies;  to 
the  Select  Comnuttee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC  2186  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  u.se  and  distribution  of 
certain  Indian  judgment  funds;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2187.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  'Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  certain  guidelines  to  forestall 
possible  employment  discrimination  against 
authorized  workers  who  look  and  sound  for- 
eign; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2188.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
recent  award  of  the  Young  American 
Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service  for  calendar 
years  1987  and  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM -385.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Energy,  Natural  Resources,  and  Agriculture 
Interim  Committee  of  the  Utah  Legislature 
favoring  the  completion  of  the  Central 
Utah  Project;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM  386.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

House  Resolution  2230 

■"Whereas  Hou.se  Resolution  2230  is  legis- 
lation filed  by  Representative  Jack  Brooks 
of  Texas  which  would  empower  Slates  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  require  collec- 
tion of  State  and  local  sales  tax  of  out-of- 
State  .sellers  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  State 
residents;  and 

Whereas  in  1967  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a  company  cannot  be  required  to 
collect  a  sales  tax  unless  said  company  had 
a  retail  outlet  in  that  State.  Although  the 
intention  over  twenty  years  ago  was  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce,  this  ruling  has 
certainly  been  outdated  in  recent  years:  and 
Whereas  due  to  the  widespread  use  of 
cable  television,  telephone  order  and  mail 
order  company  sales  have  comprised  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  sales  receipts  in  the 
past  several  years;  and 

Whereas,  the.se  companies  have  tremen- 
dous  marketing   ability   through   television 


and  mail  advertising,  and  because  these 
companies  are  able  to  sell  their  products  at 
below-market  prices  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
sales  tax,  Massachusetts  businessmen  are 
faced  with  unfair  competition  without  com- 
petitive pricing;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  2230  would  only  apply  to 
companies  which  "regularly  and  systemati- 
cally solicit"  business  in  the  State,  and  is 
also  limited  to  companies  who  have  annual 
sales  exceeding  twelve  and  one-half  million 
dollars  nationwide  or  annual  sales  exceeding 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  that  State; 
and 

Whereas,  only  five  percent  of  all  mail 
order  outlets  exceed  the  twelve  and  one-half 
million  dollar  minimum,  but  those  five  per- 
cent account  for  seventy  percent  of  all  mail 
order  sales.  These  sales  in  combination  with 
the  estimated  sales  receipts  from  television 
phone  order  companies  arrive  at  projections 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  lost  revenues  annually  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 2230;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 


POM  387.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

'House  Resolution 

"Whereas  millions  of  retired  workers  who 
were  born  between  1917  and  1926  have  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  social  security  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  the  unfair  notch  year" 
benefit  cuts;  and 

"Wherea-s  Senator  Terry  Sanford  and 
Congressman  Bill  Hefner  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  resolve  this  situa- 
tion in  a  fair  and  financially  responsible 
way;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Sanford/Hefner  solu- 
tion (S.  1212/H.R.  2707)  most  retired  work- 
ers born  after  1916  would  receive  a  lump 
sum  payment  up  to  $1,000  plus  an  annual 
benefit  depending  on  earnings  and  age  at  re- 
tirement; and 

"Whereas  those  who  are  hit  hardest  by 
the  "notch"  inequity  could  receive  increases 
of  more  than  $1,000  per  year  in  addition  to 
the  lump  sum  payments  of  as  much  as 
$1,000;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Sanford/ 
Hefner  solution  (S.  1212/H.R.  2707)  which 
would  rectify  the  unfair  "notch  year"  Social 
Security  benefit  cuts;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. " 

POM-388.  A  petition  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklaho- 
ma favoring  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
individual  to  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


POM-389.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Hunt  "Valley,  Maryland  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-390.  A  petition  from  the  people's  ad- 
vocate of  Iowa  favoring  changes  in  certain 
laws  and  regulations  relating  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

POM-391.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 

"House  Resolution  79-D 

"Whereas  H.R.  2945.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
issuing  oil  and  gas  leases  on  certain  portions 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf  off  the  State 
of  Florida,  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2945  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  coastal  environ- 
ment and  resources  of  Florida  from  damage 
caused  by  oil  and  gas  drilling,  and 

"Whereas,  the  original  Florida  sponsors  of 
H,R.  2945  include  Congressmen  Bennett, 
Fascell.  Goss,  Grant,  Ireland.  Johnston. 
Lehman,  and  Nelson,  who  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  sponsorship  of  this  bill, 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Florida:  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
adopt  H,R.  2945  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  certain  portions  of  the  outer  continental 
shelf  off  the  State  of  Florida;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress." 

POM-392.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senate  Resolution 

"Whereas  many  communities  in  our 
Nation  have  not  yet  attained  a  level  of  air 
quality  that  meets  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  much  air  pollution  is  a  direct 
result  of  emissions  from  automobiles,  diesel- 
fueled  buses  and  trucks  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicles; and 

"Whereas  alternative  transportation  fuels 
such  as  natural  gas.  ethanol  and  methanol 
can  reduce  carbon  monoxide  and  reactive 
hydrocarbon  emissions  to  levels  that  are 
substantially  below  the  emissions  from  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel;  and 

"Whereas  imports  of  foreign  oil  are  rising 
steadily,  undercutting  our  national  security 
and  draining  away  capital  that  is  badly 
needed  for  the  revitalization  of  American  in- 
dustry: and 

■Whereas  two-thirds  of  all  oil  burned  in 
America  is  burned  as  transportation  fuel, 
while  natural  gas  and  other  domestic  fuels 
are  readily  available  for  this  purpose;  and 

"Whereas  the  technological  feasibility  of 
change  has  already  been  demonstrated  for 
some  of  the  alternative  transportation  fuels, 
such  as  the  natural  gas  that  is  now  being 
used  by  30.000  vehicles  in  the  United  States. 
22.000  vehicles  in  Canada  and  more  than 
500,000  vehicles  worldwide;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  the  availability  of  do- 
mestic alternative  transportation  fuels  and 
of  the  technologies  to  use  them,  the  initial 
capital  investments  required  for  clean  fuel 


vehicles,  and  for  the  supporting  infrastruc- 
ture, make  it  unlikely  that  the  private 
sector  will  initiate  extensive  development 
unless  pressed  to  do  so  by  concerned  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments:  and 

"Whereas  the  states  of  Texas,  Arizona 
and  California  have  already  taken  action  by 
enacting  mandates  for  the  phased  shift  of 
certain  fleet  vehicles  to  alternative  trans- 
portation fuels,  and  other  states  are  consid- 
ering similar  action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  could 
greatly  accelerate  the  development  process 
by  enacting  Federal  mandates  and  incen- 
tives that  are  powerful  enough  to  create  a 
national  marketplace  for  alternative  trans- 
portation fuels;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  mean- 
ingful mandate  for  phased  shifts  to  alterna- 
tive transportation  fuels  by  a  substantial 
number  of  our  Nations  vehicles,  and  to 
assure  that  this  mandate  permits  undistort- 
ed  competition,  under  comparable  regula- 
tory conditions,  between  all  transportation 
fuels  that  are  substantially  cleaner  than  oil- 
based  products;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  to  enact  tax  in- 
centives for  the  private  sector  and  financial 
assistance  incentives  for  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities, in  order  to  reduce  the  obstacles 
posed  by  initial  capital  expenditures  for 
shifts  to  alternative  transportation  fuels; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Thai  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  " 

POM  393.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  favoring  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  protect 
the  flag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-394.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Lakewood.  OH.  urging  the 
U.S.  Government  to  cut  off  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  22.  1989,  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  December  20.  1989: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-228). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments: 

S,  1594.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Gettybsburg  National  Military  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-229). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  286.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
101-230). 


S.  319.  A  bill  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation  within  the 
State  of  Utah  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  101-2311. 

S.  555.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  101-232). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1046.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Merrimack 
River  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  a 
river  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-233). 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Bnaking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Monetary  Policy 
Report  for  1989"  (with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  101-234). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  22.  1989,  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  January  10,  1990: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  State  energy 
conservation  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Act  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  101-235). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  ARMSTRONG; 
S.  2001.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  areas  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  wilderness  areas 
and  recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  make  certain  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  early  childhood  edu- 
cation programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
advise  the  President  on  proposals  for  na- 
tional commemorative  events:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reliquida- 
tion  of.  and  refund  of  duties  on.  certain  en- 
tries of  methanol;  to  ihe  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  2005.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
law  exempting  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice from  certain  waste  disposal  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 

BiNGAMAN): 

S.  2006.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Department 
of  the  Environment,  provide  for  a  global  en- 
vironmental policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cochran  ): 
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S.  2007.  A  bill  to  designate  the  General 
Mail  Fanlity  on  Highway  49  in  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  as  the  'Larkin  I,  Smith  General 
Mail  Facility";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S   2008.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation    for    the    vessel     PACIFIC 
PEARL,  to   the  Cogimittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr   CRANSTON  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Le.ahy  I 
S.  2009  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  B-2  advanced  technology 
bomber  aircraft  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Ser\  ices. 

By  Mr  CRANSTON; 
S.    2010.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Home 
Owners'   Loan   Act.   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  expansion 
of  the  Tumacacorl  National  Monument;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  <for  herself 
and  Mr.  Hatch  i; 
S  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  require  an 
independent  audit  of  statements  prepared 
by  certain  financial  institututions  with  re- 
spect to  assets  of  employee  benefit  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  'for  himself,  Mr,  Reid 
and  Mr.  D.aschle): 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  surplus 
in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be  expended  for 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  'for  himself  and 
Mr  Do.MENici  r. 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  proMde  interpretation  and  visitor  edu- 
cation regarding  the  rich  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region  of 
northern  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By     Mr.     DODD     'for     himself.     Mr 
Le-ahy.  Mr    DeConcini.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr    WiRTH.   Mr    Kohl.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr   LiEBERMA.N   Mr.  Hapkin, 
Mr.     Humphrey,     Mr      Bryan.     Mr. 
Adams.   Mr    Robb.    Mr     Kerry.   Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr  L,autenberg); 
S.  2015   A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  and  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act   of   1989  to  apply   the  same  honoraria 
provisions  to  Senators  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  as  apply  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr    MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sanford.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Exon   and 
Mr  HoLLiNGS); 
S.  2016.  A  bill  to  cut  Social  Security  con- 
tribution rates  and  return  Social  Security  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By     Mr     DOLE     'for     himself,     Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Heflin. 
and  Mr  Chafee 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent  en- 
dowment for  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship Program;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG; 
S.  2018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  types  of 
veneer;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  'for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure.  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reim 
bursemenl  differential  between  hospitals  in 
different  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members  of  the 
Senate    and    Senate    staff    from    receiving 
honoraria;   to   the   Committee   on   Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  Congres 
sional  terms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thurmond,      Mr.      Hatfield,      Mr. 
Heflin.  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum); 
S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6  through  12.  1990.  as    Be  Kind  to  An! 
mals  and  National  Pet  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     DOLE    'for    himself.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    Exon.    Mr.    Heflin.    and    Mr. 
Chafee  ); 
S.J.  Res.  237.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  lOOlh  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisen 
hower:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARBANES  'for  himself.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi.   Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr   Simon.  Mr. 
DeConcini.      Mr       BirRDicK.       Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.  and  Mr.  Doddi; 
S.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  5.  1990  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Wees";  to  ih< 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE; 
S.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  re.solution  to  urge  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Airport   Author 
ity  to  use  its  existing  authority  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  to  Eisenhower  Internation- 
al Airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S  Res.  228.  Resolution  informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.    Res.    229.    Resolution    informing    the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  Res.  230.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  hearing  enti- 
tled "Prospects  for  Development  of  a  United 
States  HDTV  Industry";  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ); 

S.  Res.  231.  Resolution  urging  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG; 
S.  2001.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
areas  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  wil- 
derness areas  and  recreation  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

COLORADO  heritage  PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  majestic  beauty  of  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  to  sunburnt  sandstone 
cliffs,  the  greatness  of  Colorado  is 
seen  in  the  land.  We  live  in  a  vast  pre- 
serve of  beauty  that  inspires  awe  and 
pure  wonder.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
above  the  plain  a  vivid  western  sunset 
of  reds  and  golds,  or  witnessed  the  per- 
fect rainbow  of  a  remote  waterfall,  or 
walked  under  a  forest  canopy  of  fir 
and  pine,  knows  we  are  charged  with 
saving  for  posterity  that  which  surely 
is  the  work  of  God. 

I  am  pleased  to  begin  my  final  year 
in  the  Senate  by  introducing  the  Colo- 
rado Natural  Heritage  Preservation 
Act.  This  legislation  will  give  special 
protection  to  594.175  acres  of  Colora- 
do's most  beautiful  and  pristine  land. 
Of  this  acreage.  471.875  acres  will  be 
designated  as  wilderness,  122.300  acres 
as  national  recreation  areas.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  study  areas 
will  be  released  for  multiple-use  man- 
agement by  the  Forest  Service.  When 
this  bill  becomes  law.  Colorado  will 
have  more  than  3  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness, the  bulk  of  which  has  been 
designated  from  National  Forest  lands. 

In  every  wilderness  discussion  about 
1  percent  of  the  people  want  every- 
thing west  of  the  Mississippi  declared 
wilderness,  1  percent  declare  we  have 
far  too  much  wilderness  already,  but 
98  percent  of  our  people  recognize  the 
claims  of  extremists  on  both  sides  as 
exaggerations.  Most  people  recognize 
the  necessity  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  preserving  our  great 
natural  assets  and.  at  the  same  time, 
protecting  private  rights,  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Over  the  past  5  years  my  staff  and  I 
have  di.scussed  and  worked  with  thou- 
sands of  individual  citizens  and  groups 
in  Colorado  to  develop  a  balanced  wil- 
derness bill.  To  some,  this  may  appear 
as  an  impossible  dream,  but  as  Carl 
Sandburg  said.  "Nothing  happens 
unless  first  a  dream.  "  We  can  achieve 
a  balance  that  .serves  the  public  inter- 
est. I  believe  this  bill  achieves  that 
worthy  end  by  designating  all  remain- 
ing National  Forest  lands  that  meet 
wilderness  standards,  creating  a  new 
national  recreation  area  designation  to 
protect  beautiful,  unique  areas  which 
cannot  qualify  as  wilderness  and  by 
solving  the  water  issue  which  has 
stalled  the  process  for  the  past  5 
years. 

This  legislation  will  clear  the  way 
for  the  designation  of  additional  wil- 


derness from  areas  now  under  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
It  is  a  vital  step  toward  the  ultimate 
completion  of  Colorado's  wilderness 
system  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  obli- 
gation to  serve  as  good  stewards  of  the 
natural  beauty  and  environment  with 
which  our  State  has  been  so  richly 
blessed. 

background 

Colorado  has  been  a  leader  among 
the  States  in  the  designation  of  wilder- 
ness. In  1979.  the  Forest  Service  com- 
pleted its  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation— RARE  II— of  all  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  considered  to  have 
potential  for  designation  as  wilderness. 
The  Colorado  congressional  delegation 
promptly  responded  by  passing  the 
Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of  1980.  This 
legislation  added  1.4  million  acres  to 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  bringing  the  total  in  Colorado 
to  2.6  million  acres;  684,250  acres  could 
not  be  agreed  on  and  Congress  man- 
dated that  it  remain  in  study  status. 
The  remaining  4.4  million  acres  of 
RARE  II  lands  were  deemed  unsuit- 
able for  wilderness  designation  and  re- 
leased for  multiple-use  management 
by  the  1980  act. 

The  684.250  acres  remaining  in  fur- 
ther planning  or  wilderness  study 
status  have  been  managed  as  wilder- 
ness and  given  extensive  additional 
study  by  the  Forest  Service.  These 
study  areas  are  the  subject  of  this  leg- 
islation. While  many  States  are  still 
developing  their  first  wilderness  legis- 
lation in  response  to  the  RARE  II 
studies,  Colorado  has  been  working  on 
a  second  round  of  RARE  II  designa- 
tions encompassing  areas  which  are 
more  marginal  from  a  wilderness 
standpoint  and  contain  numerous  con- 
flicts. 

By  1984.  the  Forest  Service  complet- 
ed its  research  of  the  mandated  study 
areas  and  recommended  401.593  acres 
as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
In  response,  legislation  was  introduced 
by  several  members  of  the  Colorado 
delegation  reflecting  their  individual 
views  on  how  the  final  designation  of 
forest  lands  should  proceed. 

THE  WATER  ISSUE 

In  1984.  the  Sierra  Club  filed  a  suit 
in  U.S.  District  Court  asserting  that 
Congress,  in  the  designation  of  wilder- 
ness, intended  to  create  Federal  water 
rights  to  serve  wilderness  purposes— 
by  implication.  The  suit  challenged  an 
historic  understanding  in  Congress 
that  wilderness  designation  had  no 
effect  on  water  rights.  As  a  result,  the 
most  eminent  water  authorities  in  Col- 
orado requested  that  I  include  a  provi- 
sion in  my  legislation  to  guard  against 
an  adverse  court  decision.  At  the  time 
this  possibility  seemed  remote,  but  at 
their  urging,  I  included  a  provision  in 
my  1984  bill  which  clearly  denied  the 
creation  of  any  new  Federal  water 
right,  either  express  or  implied,  by 
virtue  of  wilderness  designation. 


In  November  1985,  the  worst  fears  of 
Colorado's  water  leaders  were  realized 
when  Judge  John  L.  Kane  handed 
down  a  decision  in  Sierra  Club  v. 
Block.  615  F.Supp.  44  (1984)  which  es- 
sentially supported  the  Sierra  Club's 
position  and  ordered  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  assert  Federal  water  claims. 
Judge  Kane  augmented  the  decision 
with  two  others.  Sierra  Club  v.  Block. 
622  F.Supp.  484  (1985),  and  Sierra 
Club  V.  Lying,  661  F.Supp.  1490  (1987). 
These  decisions  are  at  odds  with  the 
legislative  history  of  wilderness  desig- 
nation. Moreover,  a  court  of  equal  ju- 
risdiction in  New  Mexico  has  conclud- 
ed the  opposite.  [State  of  New  Mexico 
V.  Molybdenum  Corp.  of  America. 
CV9780C  (D.N.M.)  Report  of  Special 
Master  filed  March  27.  1987.  Report  of 
Special  Master  affirmed  by  the  court 
February  2,  1988.  motion  for  reconsid- 
eration denied  June  2.  1988.]  The 
Kane  decision  is  being  strongly  chal- 
lenged by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture acting  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  is  now  under  appeal 
in  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  Colora- 
do Water  Congress  are  among  the  in- 
tervenors  supporting  the  appeal. 

The  water  issues  raised  by  the  Sierra 
Club  suit  and  the  Kane  decision  have 
stalled  wilderness  designation  in  Colo- 
rado since  1985.  The  congressional  del- 
egation has  made  several  attempts  to 
break  the  impasse  and  has  demon- 
strated by  negotiations  that  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  all  issues 
except  water. 

In  1987.  Senator  Wirth  and  I  cre- 
ated a  negotiating  team  of  16  out- 
standing Colorado  leaders  to  explore 
all  po.ssibilities  for  compromise  of  the 
water  issue.  The  group  included: 
Harold  Miskel  of  the  Colorado  Water 
Congress.  Denver  Water  Providers. 
Metro  Denver  Water  Authority. 
Southeastern  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Cities  of  Pueblo.  Colora- 
do Springs,  and  Aurora:  William  H. 
Miller  of  the  Denver  Water  Board: 
Sam  Maynes  of  the  Southwestern  and 
Rio  Grande  Water  Conservation  Di- 
tricts:  William  McDonald  of  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  Board:  Keith 
Propst  of  the  Colorado  Farm  Bureau; 
RoUie  Fischer  of  the  Colorado  River 
Water  Conservation  District:  Carl 
Trick  of  the  Colorado  Cattlemens  As- 
sociation: Greg  Hobbs  of  the  Northern 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  District 
and  lead  attorney  for  the  appeal  of 
the  Kane  decision:  Maggie  Fox  of  the 
Sierra  Club:  David  Getches  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  Law  School;  Fran- 
cis Green  of  the  Holy  Cross  Wilder- 
ness Defense  Fund:  Darrell  Knuffke 
of  the  Wilderness  Society:  Chris 
Meyer  of  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation and  the  Natural  Resources 
Clinic:  Glenn  Porzak  of  the  Colorado 
Mountain  Club:  Lori  Potter  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund;  and 
Charles  B.  White,  Denver  attorney. 


It  was  our  hope  and  intention  to  de- 
velop legislation  we  could  jointly  in- 
troduce and  pass.  The  water  negotiat- 
ing group  has  worked  diligently  for  2 
years  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
solve the  issue.  On  July  18.  1989.  Sena- 
tor Wirth  decided  to  move  independ- 
ently and  introduce  his  own  legisla- 
tion, declaring.  "Negotiations  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  go.  it's  dead- 
locked. "  Colorado's  leading  water  at- 
torneys have  closely  analyzed  the 
water  language  in  the  Wirth  bill  and 
have  determined  that  it  clearfly  en- 
dangers our  State's  water  system  and, 
at  the  same  time,  undermines  Colora- 
do's appeal  of  the  Kane  decision.  As  a 
result,  a  large  number  of  major  organi- 
zations and  governmental  entities 
have  entered  the  debate  with  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  critical  need  to 
protect  Colorado's  water  rights 
system. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  how- 
water  issues  could  snag  wilderness  des- 
ignation simply  do  not  understand  the 
West.  In  the  Western  States,  there  is 
no  issue  more  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  than  water.  In  arid  States, 
with  annual  rainfall  of  12  inches  or 
less,  life  is  literally  dependent  on 
water  development.  From  earliest  set- 
tlement, we  have  been  haunted  by  the 
twin  spectres  of  flood  and  drought. 
Our  ancestors  experienced  the  heart- 
break of  spring  floods  washing  away 
their  homes  followed  by  withering 
crops  as  the  last  of  mountain  snows 
melted  and  streams  dried  up.  Because 
farsighted  leaders  developed  extensive 
water  management  s.vstems  keyed  to 
dams  and  reservoirs  for  storage  of  the 
limited  water  supply,  most  modern  in- 
habitants of  the  West  have  been 
spared  the  worst  ravages  of  flood  and 
drought. 

Fundamental  to  this  essential  water 
development  has  been  the  evolution  of 
a  legal  framework  to  encourage  benefi- 
cial water  development  and  protect 
the  water  rights  of  those  who  success- 
fully carried  it  out.  Colorado  has  pio- 
neered a  system  of  water  law  over  the 
last  century  under  which  all  claims  are 
adjudicated  in  State  water  courts. 
Each  claim  is  quantified  and  given  pri- 
ority standing  in  relation  to  other 
claims  based  on  the  date  the  water  was 
actually  put  to  beneficial  use.  Suprem- 
acy of  Western  State  water  law  is  a 
critical  issue  because  there  are  no 
property  rights  more  important  than 
western  water  rights.  Virtually  all 
property  values,  jobs  and  economic  ac- 
tivity, including  recreation,  are  hinged 
upon  water  rights,  as  is  the  future  of 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in 
the  Nation.  To  superimpose  new  Fed- 
eral water  rights  on  these  State  water 
systems  would  create  legal  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  with  extremely  damaging 
results. 

The  i.ssue  is  not  whether  we  should 
create  wilderness  areas  to  protect  wil- 
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derness  values.  We  should.  The  issue  is 
how  to  create  wilderness  without  per- 
manently disrupting  State  water  sys- 
tems and  destroying  private  water 
rights. 

An  additional  difficulty  is  that  a  wil- 
derness water  right  would  be  a  new 
kind  of  right,  completely  foreign  to 
western  water  systems.  It  would  give 
Federal  agencies  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  streams  in  wilderness 
areas  in  their  natural  condition"  re- 
quiring historic  flow  patterns.  Once  es- 
tablished, the  Federal  Government 
would  have  the  legal  basis  for  stopping 
any  development  of  any  kind  which 
would  alter  natural  flows  within  a  wil 
derness. 

The  West  has  been  built  on  the 
foundation  of  stabilization  of  stream 
flows  by  storing  flood  water  and  re- 
leasing it  back  to  streams  when 
needed.  But.  if  the  right  to  maintain 
"natural  stream  flows"  is  achieved  by 
the  Federal  Government,  any  needed 
development  or  change  in  a  stream 
which  altered  flow  characteristics. 
would  be  blocked.  The  West  cannot 
cede  its  ability  to  meet  future  needs  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  granting 
it  the  power  to  throttle  all  future 
changes  in  water  management. 

Establishment  of  new  Federal  water 
rights  for  wilderness  purposes  could 
also  endanger  the  interstate  water 
compacts.  These  pivotal  agreements 
divide  the  water  between  the  States  in 
every  major  watershed:  and  each  one 
required  decades  of  negotiation.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Kane  decision  we 
must  guard  against  any  possibility  of 
the  Federal  Governments  using  wil- 
derness rights  to  demand  water  flows 
across  our  State  lines  above  and 
beyond  compact  requirements.  This 
issue  is  particularly  critical  to  Colora 
do  where  we  have  six  major  rivers 
flowing  out  of  the  State.  Colorado  still 
has  unused  entitlements  to  water 
under  the  compacts  which  would  be 
vulnerable  to  demands  to  maintain 
"natural  flows"  in  downstream  wilder- 
ness areas  in  other  States.  The  com- 
pacts guarantee  our  right  to  use  our 
share  of  water  arising  in  our  State 
against  the  claims  of  large  and  politi- 
cally powerful  downstream  States. 
Even  so,  these  agreements  also  serve  a 
highly  beneficial  environmental  pur- 
pose by  guaranteeing  substantial 
stream  flows  form  one  State  to  an 
other  to  meet  the  compact  obligations. 

I  have  decided  to  proceed  with  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  to  demonstrate 
how  the  water  issue  can  logically  be 
solved  to  balance  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  The  water  language  in  this 
legislation  is  the  result  of  over  5  years 
of  dialog  and  debate  with  the  leading 
water  experts  in  our  State  and 
throughout  the  West.  It  does  not  su- 
perimpose Federal  water  rights  on  the 
State  water  system,  it  requires  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  acquire  water 
rights  for  wilderness  purposes  through 


Colorado's  existing  in-stream  flow  law. 
This  visionary  system  is  now  a  well-es- 
tablished means  for  protecting  essen- 
tial minimum  flows  within  Colorado 
without  disrupting  or  destroying  the 
water  rights  of  others.  Over  7,000 
miles  of  Colorado  streams  are  now 
guaranteed  basic  minimum  flow  as  a 
result  of  this  system. 

Most  of  the  areas  designated  by  this 
legislation  encompass  headwaters  of 
streams  where  wilderness  will  have 
limited  direct  impact  on  water  rights. 
However,  action  by  Congress  on  this 
legislation  will  send  a  powerful  signal 
to  the  courts  on  creation  or  denial  of 
Federal  wilderness  water  rights  and  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  future  designa- 
tions. 

The  BLM  lands,  now  under  study  for 
wilderness,  are  generally  at  lower  ele- 
vations. These  proposed  wilderness 
areas  span  rivers  and  streams  with  lit- 
erally thousands  of  adjudicated  water 
rights  utilizing  a  vast  system  of  irriga- 
tion ditches,  storage  dams,  municipal 
water  supplies  and  hydro-generation 
plants  above  them.  It  would  be  grossly 
irresponsible  to  proceed  with  this  leg- 
islation without  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  devastating  consequences 
of  establishing  Federal  wilderness 
water  rights. 

It  is  not  only  fair,  but  absolutely  es- 
sential, for  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  to  play  by  the  same  rules  as 
all  other  entities  competing  for  scarce 
water  supplies.  The  bill's  water  provi- 
sions will  protect  Colorado's  water 
rights  system,  preserve  our  options  to 
develop  Colorado's  allotment  of  water 
under  the  interstate  compacts,  and 
utilize  a  proven  method  for  assuring 
reasonable  stream  flows  in  wilderness 
areas.  All  of  these  requirements  must 
be  met  before  we  can  proceed  with  wil- 
derness designation.  This  legislation 
meets  them. 

BALANCING  THE  USES  OF  PUBLIC  LAND 

The  bill  is  also  the  culmination  of 
years  of  information  gathering  and 
debate  on  a  wide  range  of  other  issues 
involved  in  wilderness  designation.  We 
in  Colorado  are  now  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  confidence  that  we  are 
extending  our  wilderness  system  to 
the  utmost  within  the  framework  of 
protecting  Colorado's  water  system, 
safeguarding  private  property  rights 
and  balancing  all  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  our  public  lands. 

Public  land  belongs  to  everyone  and 
is  not  the  province  of  the  few,  either 
to  lock  away  or  exploit.  This  bill  is  an 
honest  effort  to  balance  the  goal  of 
preserving  major  tracts  of  land  in 
their  natural  state  with  an  increasing 
demand  for  outdoor  recreational  bene- 
fits offered  by  the  public  lands.  It  is 
also  a  conscientious  effort  to  balance 
public  demands  with  the  protection  of 
private  property  and  with  established 
rights  to  economic  uses  of  public  land. 

Because  public-use  policies  of  Feder- 
al  land   have  such   long-term   funda- 
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mental  effects,  we  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  extremes.  Wilderness  is  a  form  of 
nonmanagement— a  conscious  decision 
to  leave  an  area  to  the  ravages  of 
nature  and  to  preclude  any  and  all  ac- 
tivities which  could  leave  the  imprint 
of  man's  presence.  Thus,  all  designa- 
tion of  wilderness  must  be  in  the  con- 
text of  the  effect  on  surrounding  areas 
and  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
large. 

While  it  is  vital  to  preserve  major 
tracts  of  land  in  a  natural  state,  we 
need  not  designate  all  public  land  as 
wilderness  to  protect  it.  Outdoor  recre- 
ational uses  are  managed  in  an  en- 
lightened way  to  give  millions  of 
Americans  great  pleasure  from  the 
public  lands.  Activities  such  as  cross- 
country skiing,  snowmobiling,  hunting 
and  fishing,  camping,  hiking,  canoe- 
ing, and  various  forms  of  motorized 
recreation  can  be  carefully  managed  to 
protect  the  basic  land  resource  in  per- 
petuity. 

With  over  one-third  of  Colorado 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  economic  well-being  of  a  large 
number  of  our  people  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  continued  multiple-use 
of  public  lands— whether  for  water 
storage,  commercial  recreation,  graz- 
ing, timbering,  or  energy.  Scientific 
harvest  of  renewable  resources  on  non- 
wilderness  public  lands  can.  if  careful- 
ly carried  out,  improve  the  natural  en- 
vironment while  providing  essential 
products  to  our  people. 

But.  we  will  never  again  allow  eco- 
nomic uses  to  despoil  the  public  lands. 
The  new  environmental  ethic,  now 
widely  accepted,  is  reinforced  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws  to  ensure 
environmental  protection  of  our  public 
lands.  Consequently,  most  private 
businesses  recognize  the  imperative  of 
carrying  our  economic  uses  of  public 
resources  in  a  manner  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment. 

WILDERNESS  DESIGNATION 

The  14  areas  proposed  for  wilderness 
designation  are  all  worthy  additions  to 
Colorado's  wilderness  system.  All  meet 
the  wilderness  standards  outlined  in 
the  National  Wilderness  System  Act  of 
1964  which  require  the  areas  to  be 
"with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  sub- 
stantially unnoticeable,"  to  "have  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude.  " 
and  "of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  prac- 
ticable its  preservation  and  use  in  an 
unimpaired  condition.  " 

These  new  areas  are  located  in  Colo- 
rado's beautiful  high  country  and  will 
offer  outstanding  opportunities  for 
wilderness  experience.  The  largest  and 
most  spectacular  addition  is  the  20,000 
acre  area  encompassing  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  range  and  includes  several 
14,000  foot  peaks  popular  with  moun- 
tain climbers.  One  downstream  area, 
the  Piedra,  is  included,  but  the  water 
rights  that  exist  upstream  from  the 
wilderness  are  protected  by  the  care- 
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fully  crafted  water  language.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  new  additions  will  round 
out  a  system  with  wilderness  areas 
well  distributed  throughout  Colorado's 
mountainous  areas. 

The  boundaries  of  each  proposed 
area  have  been  drawn  after  an  exten- 
sive effort  to  understand  and  resolve 
the  many  conflicts  created  by  wilder- 
ness designation.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated the  folly  of  encompassing 
significant  conflicts  in  wildernesses 
areas.  Such  action  leaves  an  aftermath 
of  thorny  problems  which  are  expen- 
sive and  laborious— and  sometimes  im- 
possible—to solve.  Congress  has  never 
appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  buy 
preexisting  inholdings  and  private 
rights  in  wilderness  areas  and  the  ex- 
change process  has  very  slow  and  labo- 
rious. Too  often,  private  property 
owners  face  the  quandary  of  enduring 
preemption  of  rights  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  undertaking  costly  legal  re- 
dress. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficult 
problems  created  by  inholdings  in  ex- 
isting wilderness.  It  is  far  better  to 
avoid  as  many  of  these  conflicts  as  rea- 
sonably possible  at  the  time  of  the  des- 
ignation than  to  spend  scarce  Federal 
resources  in  dealing  with  endless  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  lengthy  liti- 
gation. 

This  bill  would  also  direct  the  Forest 
Service  to  make  an  immediate  study  of 
the  problem  of  conflicts  within  exist- 
ing wilderness  areas  in  Colorado,  in- 
cluding private  inholdings.  rights  of 
way.  and  other  valid  private  rights. 
The  Forest  Service  would  be  directed 
to  report  back  to  Congress  within  1 
year  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  on 
the  extent  of  the  problems  and  costs 
now  incurred  by  the  agency  in  dealing 
with  them.  Further,  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  required  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed program  and  budget  to  resolve 
these  existing  conflicts  within  a  rea- 
sonable timeframe  and  with  adequate 
protection  for  the  rights  of  those  in- 
volved. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

This  legislation  also  creates  four  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  comprised  of 
five  of  the  study  areas,  none  of  which 
can  objectively  qualify  as  wilderness. 
National  recreation  areas  have  been 
created  through  the  years  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  rec- 
reational opporturijties  on  public 
lands.  It  is  another  1  level  of  manage- 
ment which  has  been  used  primarily  in 
the  past  as  a  means  of  expanding  rec- 
reational opportunities  in  and  around 
major  Federal  water  projects.  There  is 
no  basic  organic  national  recreation 
area  law  comparable  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Act.  Each  area  carries  its 
own  definition  tailored  to  the  specific 
resources  involved. 

I  am  proposing  to  use  this  estab- 
lished designation  for  the  furtherance 
of  outstanding  backcountry  recre- 
ational opportunities  in  Colorado  and 


the  protection  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  legislation  outlines  general 
management  guidelines  for  these  areas 
while  preserving  essential  latitude  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  prescribe  the 
most  appropriate  uses  for  each  individ- 
ual area. 

This  designation  has  the  advantage 
of  allowing  recreational  uses  and  fa- 
cilities not  allowed  in  wilderness  areas 
and  accommodating  preexisting  uses 
which  are  not  compatible  with  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  management  of 
these  areas  would  differ  from  multi- 
ple-use management  in  that  the  priori- 
ty objective  is  the  creation  and  en- 
hancement of  back-country  recreation- 
al opportunities.  Other  uses  are  per- 
mitted if  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  designation.  It  also  provides 
that  active  management  techniques  be 
used  to  provide  and  enhance  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  of  the  areas. 

The  public  land  use  increasing  most 
rapidly  is  outdoor  recreation.  Much  of 
the  demand  is  keyed  to  a  wide  variety 
of  off-highway  vehicles  which  enable  a 
broad  spectrum  of  people  a  chance  to 
experience  the  back  country.  Creation 
of  national  recreation  areas  to  meet 
this  demand  will  provide  an  outlet 
within  a  well-managed  context  and 
help  protect  our  fragile  high-country 
from  unauthorized  off-road  travel.  It 
also  provides  a  way  to  give  areas  like 
the  magnificent  Spanish  Peaks  a  pro- 
tective status  which  is  compatible  with 
extensive  inholdings  and  establish  a 
national  designation  which  many  of 
the  local  citizens  seek  as  a  way  to  pro- 
mote their  local  area. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  people 
in  our  society  who  have  to  rely  on  mo- 
torized access.  Our  country's  demo- 
graphics are  changing,  particularly  by 
dramatic  increases  in  life  expectancy. 
The  way  we  utilize  our  public  lands 
must  change  to  meet  the  outdoor  rec- 
reational needs  of  increasing  numbers 
of  older  people.  Likewise,  we  need  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
handicapped  citizens  by  extending 
their  opportunities  for  back-country 
experiences.  These  needs  can  be  met  if 
we  maintain  sufficient  motorized  and 
mechanized  access. 

We  also  must  respond  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  American  families.  It  is 
important  to  provide  practical  oppor- 
tunities for  back-country  recreation  to 
families  that  must  juggle  leave  time  of 
working  members.  Families  in  this  sit- 
uation often  have  to  schedule  short 
vacations  which  preclude  taking  the 
time  required  for  hiking  long  distances 
into  the  back  country.  Families  with 
children  also  have  special  access  needs 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Utah's  Canyonlands  National  Park  is 
an  example  where  a  unique  back-coun- 
try experience  is  provided,  through 
all-wheel-drive  motorized  access,  to 
thousands  of  Americans  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  see  any  signifi- 
cant part  of  this  spectacular  area.  At 


the  same  time,  a  powerful  use  ethic 
has  evolved  by  visitors  who  zealously 
respect  the  admonition  to  use  only 
designated  trails.  This  approach  en- 
ables Americans  of  all  ages  and  cir- 
cumstances to  enjoy  unique  natural 
areas  and  still  preserve  and  protect 
the  natural  environment. 

THE  WILDERNESS  DEBATE 

It  is  to  everyone's  benefit  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  balance  between  compet- 
ing public  interests  in  designating  wil- 
derness and  nonwilderness  lands. 
Many  of  the  issues  are  controversial 
with  valid  points  of  view  on  both  sides. 
The  protection  of  our  environment 
and  the  wisest  use  of  public  land  are 
crucial  issues  and  merit  the  most  rig- 
orous adherence  to  truth  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  most  factual  and  scien- 
tific data  available. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  partici- 
pate in  this  process  to  do  their  part  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  debate. 
That  is  why  have  devoted  so  much 
time  to  trying  to  find  the  basis  for  a 
broad  consensus  and  have  insisted  on 
gathering  as  much  factual  information 
as  possible  before  finally  drafting  and 
introducing  this  legislation. 

I  invite  all  Coloradans  to  review  this 
legislation  with  a  view  to  the  long- 
term  future  of  our  great  State  and  a 
fair  and  reasonable  balancing  of  the 
important  values  involved.  Our  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  all  genera- 
tions to  come  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  efforts  to  protect  their  increas- 
ingly precious  natural  heritage  of  wild 
and  scenic  lands.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant for  us  to  protect  a  proud  heritage 
of  civil  debate,  preservation  of  individ- 
ual rights,  protection  of  private  prop- 
erty and  a  healthy  economic  climate 
in  which  to  grow  and  prosper.  All  of 
these  fundamental  values  are  essential 
to  the  survival  of  a  great  nation  com- 
mitted to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  sec- 
tion-by-section description  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  an  area-by-area  summary 
of  the  areas  proposed  for  designation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Description 

title  i— additions  to  the  widerness 

preservation  system 

Sec.  101.  Designation  of  Wilderness 
Areas— adds  fourteen  new  wilderness  areas 
to  Colorado,  adding  471.875  acres  to  the  Wil- 
derness Presenation  System. 


Htm  ol  study  ares 


Acres 

StlKM 


^oCBsefl 
acres 


Name  oi  wiWefness  vti 


American  flats  4  71(1 

Buttalc  Peaks    56.950 

Cannibal  Plateau/  n.m 

Powdefhoni 

Dans  Peaii  J  IOC 

Greenlw^  l*ounlain  22  300 

losi  Oee*  23  000 

Peflra               41 500 

Sangie  ae  Crislo..._ 222,742 

Service  Creeti 39,860 


I.20C  AMition-Big  Blue 

29.40C  Buttaio  Peans 

62.30C  PoKrtertKxn 

9,80Ci  Afldilor.    Mt  ZirW, 

2200(1  Greetthori'  Mountaui 

7.000  Last  iim 

41.50C  PieWa 

195  IOC  Sangre  Oe  Cnslo 

33.600  Sarvis  Cieek 
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SoM  Sm  liun/V  Rkk; 

32  800 

10.800 

«OiWi(Ki-Souli>Saii)ua(i 

Montuunu  Puk 

SwuCT  Cieek 

8.000 

3.000 

Aodilen-Hunlet 

Vasoue: 

12.800 

11.300 

fryirtgftin 
VasquK  ttaii 

i«onmucli«  MUilioin 

33.660 

28  744 

Additno— Wtnnnuctw  ani 
WeslNetdle 

WiWeiGWogic 

11,390 

15.900 

Wlwetc  Geotofic 

Sec.  102.  Grazing— reaffirms  the  allow- 
ance of  coniinued  grazing  within  wilderness 
areas  in  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of 
1980. 

Sec.  103.  Slate  Jurisdiction— protects  the 
State  of  Colorado  s  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife 
within  national  forests  In  Colorado. 

Sec.  104.  Administration  of  Wilderness- 
directs  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
newly  created  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  thi.s  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Kunter-Fryingpan— deletes  the 
provision  of  law  which  created  the  Spruce 
Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area,  since  that 
area  is  designated  a^  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  Amend- 
ments—deletes the  provision  of  law  which 
created  the  wilderness  study  and  further 
planning  areas  m  Colorado  since  those  areas 
are  designated  as  wilderness  or  national 
recreation  areas,  or  are  released  for  multi 
pie-use  by  this  Act. 

Sec  107.  BLM  Wilderness  Study  Areas- 
deletes  the  provision  of  law  which  created 
those  BLM  Wilderness  Study  Areas  contin- 
guous  to  Forest  Service  Study  areas  which 
are  designated  as  wilderness  or  national 
recreation  areas,  or  are  released  for  multi- 
ple-use by  this  Act. 

TITLE  II  — N.ATION.^L  RECRE.^TION  .AREAS 

Sec.  201.  Findings— establishes  the  legisla- 
tive foundation  for  designation  of  national 
recreation  areas. 

Sec.  202.  Establishment  of  National  Recre- 
ation Areas— designates  four  National 
Recreation  Areas  totaling  122.300  acres. 
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fossil  RiOje 
»'  Be  Jorfui 
Spaffisli  Peaks 

SI  Louis  Peak 
m»m  Fork 


47  400 
5.500 
19570 
12.800 
53388 


43.300  Fossil  Ridge 

5.500  »<  Be  Joytui 

18.400  Sganisti  Peaks 

'  55 100  Williaffls  Fork 


'  Sf    L3ui'j  Oaii   an.-:  WTlliams  Fort  are  coribined    aealmg  we  area 

Sec.  203.  Mission— sets  forth  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  national  recreation  area  desig- 
nation. Provides  for  active  management  and 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities. 

Sec.  204.  Administration— 

lai  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  manage  the  national  recreation  areas, 
subject  to  valid  e.xisting  rights,  to  provide 
for  a  variety  of  recreational  opportunities, 
to  conserve  scenic  and  historic  values,  and 
to  utilize  natural  resources  were  appropri- 
ate. 

(bi  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use 
modern  equipment  for  management  pur- 
poses as  administratively  necessary. 

Sec.  205.  Protection  of  Existing  Rights- 
ensures  protection  of  existing  rights  in 
areas  designated  as  national  recreation 
areas. 

TITLE  III  — WATER 

Sec.  301.  Water- 

(a)  Reservation  of  water  rights— to  protect 
the  water  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  this 
section  denies  any  new  federal  water  right. 


express  or  implied,  for  areas  designated  wil- 
derness or  national  recreation  by  this  Act. 
or  any  previous  wilderne.ss  act. 

(b)  United  States  water  rights— to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  areas  designated  wilder- 
ness or  national  recreation  by  this  Act 
within  the  framework  of  Colorado  State 
law,  this  section  allows  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
recommend  to  the  Colorado  Water  Conser- 
vation Board,  pursuant  to  the  Colorado  in- 
stream  water  flow  statutes,  the  quantity  of 
instream  flow  rights  necessary  for  manage- 
ment of  the  designated  area. 

(c)  Reaffirmation  of  previous  acts— reaf 
firms  previous  federal  legislation  protecting 
water  rights. 

<d)  Reasonable  access— authorizes  reason- 
able acce.ss  to  water  rights  and  facilities. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Maps- 
la)  Piling— requires  the  Secretary  of  .Agn 
culture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
file  maps  for  each  area  designated  wilder 
ness  or  a  national  recreation  area  by  this 
Act  with  the  Committee  of  Energy  and  Nat 
ural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

lb)  Public  Inspection— requires  the  Chief 

of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Director  of 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  make 

maps  available  for  public  inspection. 

Sec.  402.  Land  Outside  Wilderness  Areas— 

(a)  Effect  of  designation— ensures  that 
designation  by  this  Act  does  not  create  or 
imply  buffer  or  protective  zones  around  wil 
derness  or  national  recreation  areas. 

(b)  Activities  outside  area— ensures  that 
activities  outside  wilderness  and  national 
recreation  areas  are  not  precluded  simply 
because  they  can  be  seen  or  hi^ard  from 
within  the  area. 

Sec.  403.  Mineral— requires  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  continue  to  makt-  assessment. 
using  environmentally  compatible  methods. 
of  the  mineral  potential  in  wilderness  areas 
in  Colorado. 

Sec.  404.  Access  to  Valid  Existing  Rights- 
reaffirms  the  allowance  of  reasonable 
access,  including  motorized  and  mechanized 
access  to  valid  existing  rights  within  wilder- 
ness and  national  recreation  areas. 

Sec.  405.  Release  Language  — 

(a)  Findings- recognizes  the  extensive  in- 
vestigation completed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  United  States  Congre.ss  concerning 
the  suitability  of  forest  lands  in  Colorado 
for  designation  into  the  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

lb)  Determination  and  direction— directs 
that  those  forest  service  lands  not  designat- 
ed wilderness  by  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
adequately  studied  for  wilderness  suitabil- 
ity, shall  be  released  for  multiple-use  man- 
agement, and  shall  no  longer  be  managed  to 
protect  their  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Prohibits 
further  statewide  wilderne.ss  studies  on 
forest  service  lands  in  Colorado  unless  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  Congress. 

TITLE  V— STUDY  OF  CURRENT  MANAGEMENT  OF 
WILDERNESS  IN  COLORADO 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  current  manage- 
ment problems  associated  with  the  inclusion 
of  valid  existing  rights  in  wilderness  areas  in 
Colorado. 


Area-By-Area  Descriptions— The  Colorado 
Heritage  Preservation  Act 
This  information  was  compiled  by  the 
staff  of  Senator  William  L.  Armstrong  from 
the  following  sources;  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  pertaining  to  Wilderness 
and  Further  Study  Areas  in  Colorado,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Colorado 

AMERICAN  flats    bill  HARE  GULCH    LARSON 
CREEK 

Acreage:  4,710  acres  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Wilderne.ss  Study  Areas. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

BLM-1.505  iteniative). 

Armstrong     1.200. 

Wirth-3.900, 

Forest:  Grand  Mesa-Uncompahgre  and 
Gunnison. 

County;  Ouray  Hinsdale. 

Ouray  land  area  sg.  miles— 542. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 46. 

FS  BLM  land  percent-37  9. 

Hinsdale  land  area  sq.  miles— 1.115. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  -95. 

PS  BLM  land  percent -78   17. 

Location:  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  these  three  areas  are  contiguous  with 
the  97.700  acre  Big  Blue  Wilderne.ss  Area 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  They 
are  east  of  the  town  of  Ouray. 

Recommendation:  The  1,505  acres  of  the 
American  Plats  area  considered  acceptable 
by  the  BLM  are  proposed  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation with  slight  modification.  This  addi- 
tion would  round  out  a  logical  boundary  for 
the  Big  Blue  Wilderne,ss  without  impacts  on 
areas  of  most  concern  to  local  residents.  Bill 
Hare  Gulch  and  Larson  Creek  are  not  rec- 
ommended for  designation. 

General  features:  Most  of  these  WSAs  are 
above  timberline.  Forest  (over  occurs  on  178 
acres  and  elevations  range  from  11,000  to 
13.000  feet. 

Special  features:  These  areas  would  be 
small  additions  to  the  Big  Blue  Wilderness 
and  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Legislative  history:  The  BLMs  wilderness 
program  is  a  result  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of 
1976.  These  areas  were  identified  by  the 
BLM  as  wilderne.ss  study  areas,  and  BLM 
tentatively  recommended  1,505  acres  as  suit- 
able. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness;  These  areas 
are  adjacent  to  the  Big  Blue  Wilderness. 
They  are  near  the  Mt.  Sneffels,  Lizard 
Head,  Weminuche  and  La  Garita  Wilder- 
ness Areas,  and  the  proposed  Cannibal  Pla- 
teau Study  Area. 

Vegetation:  Much  of  these  WSAs  are 
above  timberline.  Forest  cover  occurs  on  178 
acres  and  is  mainly  Engelmann  spruce. 

Wildlife;  Many  deer,  elk  and  bear  are  lo- 
cated in  the  area  and  some  hunting  occurs. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species: 
None  has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  The  local  communities  are  very 
concerned  about  expansions  of  the  Big  Blue 
Wilderness  because  of  the  substantial 
impact  it  will  have  on  development  of  their 
tourist  industry.  Motorized  recreation  trails 
which  currently  exist  are  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  these  economies.  The 
Engineer  Pass  road  is  used  as  access  to  the 
current  wilderness  by  hikers,  hunters,  and 
campers.  Several  mining  claims  exist,  and 
mineral  exploration  is  ongoing.  The  Bill 
Hare  Gulch  and  Larson  Creek  areas  would 
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add  little  to  the  quality  of  the  existing  Big 
Blue  Wilderness,  but  if  designated  would  de- 
tract substantially  from  local  tourism. 

Water:  Stream  drainages  include  the 
North  Fork  of  Henson  Creek  and  other  trib- 
utaries to  Henson  Creek  plus  the  headwa- 
ters of  Cow  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  to 
the  Uncompahgre  River.  .All  streams  are  a 
part  of  the  Gunnison  River  drainage 
system. 

Minerals:  American  Flats  is  located  in  the 
Uncompahgre  Caldera  complex  adiacent  to 
the  Eureka  graben.  where  many  mining  op- 
erations contributed  to  the  production  of 
precious  and  base  metals  in  the  late  1800s 
and  early  1900s,  In  areas  imtnediately  adja 
cent  to  the  WSA,  exploration  is  occurring 
on  both  public  and  private  land.  There  are 
40  unpatented  mining  claims  on  file  with 
the  BLM  in  the  Dolly  Varden  Mountain. 
North  Pork  of  Henson  Creek  and  Sunshine 
Mountain  areas.  In  adjacent  areas  similar  to 
these,  mining  has  occurred  m  the  past.  In 
addition  to  precious  and  base  metals  poten- 
tial, geochemical  and  geophysical  analy.ses 
indicate  the  Dolly  Varden  Mountain  areas 
ha\e  potential  for  economic  concentrations 
of  uranium. 

Leases:  No  leases  exist. 

Claims:  The  area  directly  south  of  the 
American  Flats  area  includes  5  unpatented 
mining  claims. 

Timber;  Most  of  these  areas  are  abo\e 
timberline.  Forest  cover  occurs  on  178  acres 
and  is  mainly  Englemann  spruce.  Of  this,  83 
acres  is  withdrawn  from  timbering,  lea\ing 
95  acres  which  contain  855  thousand  board 
feet  with  a  potential  sustained  yield  volume 
of  8  million  board  feet  per  year. 

Grazing;  Two  grazing  allotments  are  local 
ed  partly  m  the  American  Flats  area  for  a 
total  of  353  animal  unit  months.  The  area  is 
grazed  by  sheep  from  early  July  to  October 
1. 

Recreation:  Many  visit  the  areas  to  hunt 
deer,  elk  and  bear.  Several  groups  regularly 
use  the  American  Flats  area  during  the 
summer  season;  for  example,  the  Colorado 
Outward  Bound  School  has  projected  a 
yearly  use  figure  of  1,248  recreations  user 
days.  Vehicle  travel  and  viewing  of  scenery 
are  the  recreational  activities  that  receive 
the  greatest  use  around  the  periphery  of 
the  WSA. 

BUFFALO  PEAKS 

Acreage:  56,900  acres  in  the  Wilderne.ss 
Study  Area 

Designation  Recommendations; 

Forest  Service— 36.000 

Armslrong-29,400 

Wirth-58,160 

Forest:  San  Isabel 

Country:  Chafee,  Lake  and  Park 

Chafee  County  land  area  sq.  miles- 1,008, 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 79. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 71. 

Lake  County  land  area  sq.  miles  — 379. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  — 75. 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 68. 

Park  County  land  area  sq.  miles  — 2,192. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  — 51. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 47. 

Location:  In  the  center  of  the  state,  on 
the  Continental  Divide  about  80  miles 
southwest  of  Denver  and  10  miles  southeast 
of  Leadville.  Elevations  range  from  between 
9,200  and  13,236  feet. 

Recommendation:  The  proposed  boundar.s 
generally  follows  the  Forest  Service  recom- 
mendation with  a  few  modifications  to  avoid 
existing  mining  claims,  water  developments, 
private  properly  and  a  Forest  Service  re- 
peater station.  The  area  is  also  expanded  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  to  achieve  a  more 


manageabU'  boundary  while  a\oiding  in- 
fringement of  pruate  rights  and  mineral  in- 
terests. The  soul  hern  boundary  also  ex- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  sludy  area  south  of 
West  Buffalo  Peak  which  contains  a  large 
number  of  mining  claims.  The  proposed 
.southwestern  boundar>  also  excludes  a 
small  portion  of  the  study  area  to  avoid  con- 
flict \\ith  the  Homestake  pipeline,  proposed 
tunnel  and  a  large  number  of  mining  claims. 
Extendini;  the  wilderness  boundary  to  in 
elude  Marmot  Peak  is  unrealistic  because  of 
the  large  number  of  mining  claims,  inhold- 
ings  and  tlic  need  for  wildlife  habitat  man- 
agement for  big  horn  sheep  and  elk. 

General  Features:  The  WSA  contains 
heaMly  timbi-red  mountain  slopes  as  well  as 
alpine  tundra.  It  is  located  along  the  north- 
west southeast-trending  Mosquito  Range  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  South  Platte 
Ri\ers.  The  Buffalo  Peaks  are  two  highly 
eroded  volcanic  intrusions  of  lava  and  ash 
that  have  partially  buried  the  Mosquito 
Range  formation. 

Special  Features:  The  dominant  features 
are  the  East  and  West  Buffalo  Peaks  with 
elevations  of  13.300  and  13.326.  and  the  pop- 
ular Buffalo  Meadows. 

L(  gislati\e  History:  Buffalo  Peaks  was  rec- 
ommended to  Congre.ss  as  suitable  for  Wil- 
derness in  1979  as  part  of  RARE  II.  It  was 
designated  a  WSA  by  the  1980  Wilderness 
Act.  The  Forest  Service  determined  that 
36.060  acres  were  suitable  for  designation. 

Relation  to  other  Wilderne-ss:  There  are 
over  2  million  acres  of  wilderness  within  150 
miles  of  the  area.  The  Collegiate  Peaks  Wil- 
derne.ss is  5  miles  to  the  southwest,  the  Holy 
Cro.ss  IS  15  miles  to  the  northwest,  the 
Mount  Evans  is  10  miles  to  the  west,  and 
the  Mount  Ma.ssi\e  and  Holy  Cross  Wilder 
ness  areas  are  also  close  by. 

Vegetation:  Aspen.  Engelmann  spruce. 
subalpine  fir.  ponderosa  pine.  Douglas  fir. 
and  lodgepole  pine  are  present.  Bristlecone 
pine  and  subalpine  grasses  and  sedges, 
mountain  meadows,  and  alpine  tundra  char- 
acterize the  higher  elevations. 

Wildlife:  Wildlife  species  which  commonly 
occur  are  bighorn  sheep,  elk.  mule  deer, 
pine  marten,  northern  three-toed  wood 
pecker,  many  songbirds  and  raptors.  Impor- 
tant lambing  areas  for  bighorn  sheep,  calv- 
ing areas  for  elk  and  fawning  sites  for  deer 
have  been  identified.  In  both  the  northern 
and  southern  ends  of  the  WSA  habitat  man 
agement  activities  must  be  maintained  to 
sustain  the  present  elk  and  bighorn  sheep 
herds.  These  activities  would  be  precluded 
with  wilderne.ss  designation. 

Fishing:  Cutthroat  and  rainbow  trout  are 
common  in  the  area. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species: 
There  are  no  species  identified. 

Conflicts:  Several  parts  of  the  study  area 
have  existing  mining  claim.?.  The  Forest 
Service  has  indicated  that  over  140  claims 
exist.  Parcels  of  private  land  and  a  radio 
tower  on  South  Peak  are  excluded  from  the 
proposed  wilderne.ss  designation.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  the  sludy  area  is  not  recom- 
mended for  designation  because  of  a  propos- 
al by  Colorado  Springs  for  a  tunnel  for 
water  development.  The  area  south  of  the 
study  area  is  essential  habitat  for  bighorn 
sheep  which  must  be  managed  if  the  big- 
horn sheep  are  to  be  fully  protected.  Be- 
cause habitat  management  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  present  population  of  elk  and 
deer,  the  areas  southeast  of  the  study  area 
are  not  included  in  the  wilderness.  This  area 
also  contributes  to  local  firewood  needs. 

Water:  Paris  of  six  watersheds  occur 
within  this  WSA,  four  of  which  are  tributar 


ies  to  the  Arkansas  River  and  two  of  which 
are  iributanes  to  the  South  Platte  River, 
There  are  no  existing  water  diversions.  Cur- 
rent water  yield  is  estimated  to  be  about 
33.000  acre  feet  per  year,  with  a  potential  to 
increase  the  yield  by  1,500  acre  feet  with 
treatments  in  spruce  fir  and  in  lodgepole 
pine  stands  above  9,000.  The  water  is  highly 
valued  for  agriculture  and  domestic  use.  In 
the  .southern  part  of  the  area,  the  boundary 
is  drawn  to  avoid  a  pipeline  and  allow  for 
maintenance  and  emergency  repair 

Minerals:  Several  mining  districts  sur- 
round the  WSA  including  Granite  on  the 
west.  We.sion  Pa.ss  on  the  northeast  and 
Fourmile  on  the  south.  Silver,  gold  and  lead 
continue  to  be  mined  in  the  Granite  Dis- 
trict. Silver,  lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  as  re- 
placement deposits  in  Leadville  limestones 
in  the  Weston  Pass  Mining  district.  The 
Ruby  Mine  in  this  district  contained  dis- 
seminated galena  and  some  sphalerite  along 
with  ceru.ssite.  calamine  and  smithsonite. 
There  is  high  potential  for  leasable  minerals 
in  the  .southern  part  of  the  areas.  Recently. 
claims  have  been  staked  on  the  north  end 
About  54  percent  of  the  area  is  estimated  as 
high  or  moderate  potential  for  locatable 
minerals,  while  about  10  percent  has  a  high 
or  moderate  potential  for  leasable  minerals. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  development 
of  uranium  resources  and  silver  and  base 
metal  resources  will  be  forgone  if  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  WSA  is  designated  wilder- 
ne.ss. 
Leases:  None  has  been  identified. 
Claims:  The  Forest  Service  indicates  140 
mining  claims  exist  in  or  close  to  the  study 
area.  These  occur  in  the  southern,  northern 
and  eastern  sides  ol  the  area.  Many  of  these 
private  rights  have  been  avoided  with  minor 
boundary  adjustments. 

Timber:  Timberline  occurs  at  about  11.800 
feet  with  alpine  vegetation,  rock  outcrops, 
and  talus  slopes  above  this  elevation.  Vege- 
tation below  timberline  is  generally  Engel- 
mann spruce  on  the  north  slopes  with  Doug- 
las fir  on  the  south  slopes.  Other  trees  in- 
clude aspen,  subalpine  fir.  ponderosa  pine 
and  lodgepole  pine.  Much  of  the  timber  is 
matuie  or  approaching  maturity.  Approxi- 
mately 63  percent  of  the  area  is  capable  of 
producing  regulated  timber  products.  Early 
logging  occurred  in  the  late  1800's  or  early 
1900s  for  railroad  ties,  mine  props,  house 
logs,  and  bridge  timbers  Because  of  this  and 
a  wildfire,  the  Forest  Service  considers  this 
area  presently  understocked  in  .seedlings. 
saplings  and  pole-sized  stands.  The  western 
and  southern  ends  of  the  WSA  can  contrib- 
ute significantlv  to  local  firewood  demands. 
Grazing:  The  area  contains  parts  of  seven 
livestock  allotments  having  a  permuted  use 
of  948  animal  unit  months  per  year.  Range 
improvements  include  a  few  drift  fences. 

Recreation:  The  southern  part  of  the  area 
is  very  popular  with  jeepers.  Day  hikes  are 
also  popular  with  people  from  Colorado 
Springs.  Some  residents  have  expressed  con 
cern  about  overuse  if  this  area  is  designated 
wilderness.  If  wise  boundaries  are  estab- 
lished the  Forest  Service  can  develop  trail- 
heads  to  prov  ide  toilet  facilities  and  garbage 
cans,  as  well  as  appropriate  information  on 
low-impact  camping  All  of  this  can  help 
mitigate  the  impact  of  extensive  use  on  the 
area. 

Other:  The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  high- 
way and  railroad  development  along  the  Ar- 
kansas River  significantly  diminish  the  wil- 
derness characteristics  on  the  west  end  of 
the  WSA  and  the  boundary  is  drawn  to 
avoid  this. 
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CANNIBAL  PLATEAU    POWDERHORN  PRIMITIVE 

Acreage:  72  470  total  acres  in  study  status: 
31,990  acres  Cannibal  Plateau  Study  Area; 
40.480  acres  Powderhorn  Primitive  Area. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

FS  BLM-56.911. 

Armstrong  -62.300. 

Wirth-69.940. 

Forest:  Gunnison. 

County:  Hinsdale. 

Land  Area  .sq.  miles— 1.115. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 95. 

FS  BLM  land  percent— 95 

Location:  In  the  south  central  portion  of 
the  state,  approximately  25  miles  southwest 
of  Gunnison,  about  3  air  miles  east  of  Lake 
City  and  160  air  miles  southwest  of  Denver. 

Recommendation:  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  study  area  is  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  proposed  wilderness 
area  boundaries  modify  the  study  area  to 
protect  water  rights  along  the  southwestern 
edge  of  the  area.  The  southwestern  bounda- 
ry is  drawn  to  avoid  several  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  the  heavily  used  snowmobile  trail 
which  IS  under  permit  to  Lake  City  Snow- 
mobile Club. 

General  features:  The  topography  is  roll- 
ing and  flat  plateaus  reaching  elevations  of 
12.500  feet  and  separated  by  steep  rugged 
canyons.  About  one-half  of  the  area  is  abo\e 
timberline. 

Special  features:  The  two  principal  land 
forms.  Cannibal  Plateau  and  Calf  Plateau, 
are  recognized  as  having  some  of  the  largest 
expanses  of  alpine  willow  ecosystem  in  the 
continental  United  State.s.  The  area  was 
named  for  Colorado's  most  famous  cannibal. 
Alferd  Packer. 

Legislative  history:  The  area  was  .studied 
in  RARE  n  and  was  recommended  as  a  fur- 
ther planning  area  "FPAi  in  the  final  RARE 
11  EIS.  The  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  re- 
tained lis  designation  as  an  FPA.  The 
Forest  Service  recommended  13.599  acres  of 
the  area  suitable  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness, and  the  BLM  recommended  43.311 
acres  suitable. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are 
904.700  wilderness  acres  within  50  miles: 
1.699.000  wilderness  acres  within  100  miles. 
and  1.830.809  wilderness  acres  within  150 
miles  of  the  Cannibal  Plateau  Further  Plan- 
ning Area.  The  nearest  areas  are  La  Garita 
two  miles  east,  and  the  Big  Blue  five  miles 
west. 

Vegetation:  Vegetation  at  the  lower  eleva- 
tion is  characterized  by  grassy  parks  sur- 
rounded by  aspen  and  Engelmann  spruce 
tree  stands.  Above  timberline.  the  alpine 
tundra  is  interspersed  with  large  areas  of 
willow. 

Wildlife:  Large  grassy  parks  and  willow 
fields  on  Cannibal  Plateau.  Calf  Creek  Pla- 
teau, and  Mesa  Seco  are  valuable  elk 
summer  range.  Some  winter  range  occurs 
along  Cebolla  Creek. 

Fishing:  Deer  Creek.  Brush  Creek  and 
North  Pork  of  Mill  Creek  have  excellent 
fisheries  principally  stocked  with  brown. 
brook  and  cutthroat  trout.  Fishing  pressure 
IS  light. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
has  been  identified 

Conflicts:  Many  recreational  users  are 
concerned  about  the  designation  of  the 
Mesa  Seco  area  because  of  historic  snowmo- 
biling  and  other  motorized  recreational 
uses,  and  the  important  economic  impacts 
these  activities  have  on  the  surrounding 
communities.  Local  recreation-based  eco- 
nomic development  could  be  hampered  in 
the  communities  if  they  are  unable  to  devel- 
op  these    unique    recreation    opportunities. 


This  issue  is  particularly  important  to  coun- 
ties like  Hinsdale  where  the  local  tax  base  is 
severely  limited  by  the  extensive  federal 
land  holdings.  Motorized  access  to  manage 
grazing  permits  would  be  prohibited.  A 
wind-driven  mechanism  currently  used  to 
introduce  oxygen  into  Devils  Lake  to  reduce 
fish  kill  would  be  precluded  by  the  designa- 
tion. Oil  and  gas  leases  located  in  the  Mesa 
Seco  region  have  been  avoided  by  the  pro- 
posed boundary 

Water  Two  adjudicated  water  rights  have 
been  identified  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  area.  Most  of  the  area  lies  at  the  head- 
waters of  Cebolla  Creek,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  drainage  into  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
Gunnison  River.  The  area  produces  an  esti- 
mated 42.000  acre  feet  of  water  annually. 
The  potential  for  water  development  is  low. 

Minerals:  Offsite  mineral  intrusions  are 
evident.  However,  most  of  the  Plateau  has  a 
very  low  potential  for  locatable  minerals 
and  an  extremely  low  potential  for  oil  and 
gas.  The  southwest  portion  of  the  FPA 
could  contain  locatable  minerals  and  the 
north  portion  of  SlumguUion  Earthflow  has 
geologic  evidence  for  potential  minerals, 
however  SlumguUion  is  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry  as  a  National  Natural  Land- 
mark. The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  the 
south  rim  near  SlumguUion  has;  high  poten- 
tial for  molybdenum  and  precious  metals. 

Leases:  2  oil  and  ga.s  lea-ses  are  located  in 
the  Mesa  Seco  region. 

Claims:  2  unpatented  mining  claims  have 
been  identified. 

Timber:  The  area  contains  17.410  forested 
acres  containing  Engelmann  spruce,  subal- 
pine  fir  and  aspen.  The  area  contains  an  es- 
timated 175  million  board  feet  of  old  saw- 
timber 

Grazing:  There  are  3  stock  ponds,  some 
small  scattered  dams,  and  .65  miles  of  fence 
used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  FPA  con- 
tains 2  cattle  and  horse  allotments  and  2 
sheep  and  goat  allotments.  Current  grazing 
use  is  4,716  animal  unit  months  on  10.705 
acres  of  suitable  summer  pasture. 

Recreation:  The  .southern  part  of  the  area 
(Mesa  Seco)  is  a  popular  snowmobile  area 
with  loop  trails.  The  area  also  contains 
about  20  miles  of  trail  of  which  8  are  open 
to  motorized  vehicles  and  mountain  bikes. 
The  Lake  City  Snowmobile  Club  currently 
uses  the  area  under  a  special-use  permit. 

Other:  Existing  recreational  u.se  and  the 
economic  benefits  communities  derive  from 
recreation  can  continue  without  detracting 
from  the  natural  beauty.  The  proposed 
boundary  reflect,s  the  careful  balancing  of 
all  these  important  needs. 

DAVIS  PEAK 

Acreage:  8.100  acres  in  the  Wilderne.ss 
Study  Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— 8.100. 

Armstrong-9,800. 

Wirth  -36.000. 

Forest:  Routt 

County:  Jackson  County. 

Land  area  .sq.  miles— 1.614. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 51 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 32. 

Location;  Approximately  33  miles  north- 
west of  Walden  and  adjacent  to  Mount 
Zirkel  Wildernes.s. 

Recommendation;  The  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendation IS  proposed  for  designation 
with  an  expansion  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  study  area.  This  compromi.se  would 
allow  for  protection  of  the  area  while  ensur- 
ing the  continuation  of  vegetation  treat 
ment  and  timber  harvest  programs  that  will 
improve   watershed    management,    and   will 


not  interfere  with  motorized  recreation  or 
timber  management  currently  being  carried 
on  outside  the  study  area.  The  expansion  to 
the  east  beyond  the  study  area  has  no 
known  conflicts. 

General  features:  This  area  is  formed  by 
rounded  peaks  and  broad,  deeply  glaciated 
valleys.  Elevations  range  from  8.600  to 
10.900. 

Special  Features:  Dinner  Peak  to  South 
Hog  Park  Creek  is  one  of  the  highest  pro- 
ducing watersheds  in  the  state. 

Legislative  History:  The  area  was  studied 
during  RARE  11  and  allocated  to  further 
planning  by  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness 
Act.  The  study  area  has  been  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Forest  Service  lands  outside  the 
study  area  were  released  by  Congress  in 
1980  for  multiple  use  management,  and 
have  been  managed  accordingly  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  3 
other  wilderne.ss  areas  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  area— totaling  223,480  acres. 
The  proposed  area  is  contiguous  to  the 
Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness. 

Vegetation:  The  majority  i72<"f)  of  the 
area  is  forested,  mostly  with  spruce  fir. 
There  are  dense  stands  of  spruce,  fir  and 
lodgepole.  with  small  groups  of  aspen  inter- 
spersed among  the  conifer.  Much  of  the  for- 
ested portion  is  very  steep.  The  remaining 
area  is  grassland,  most  of  which  is  meadow- 
land  located  in  drainage  bottoms  on  the 
Main  and  West  Forks  of  the  Encampment 
River. 

Wildlife:  Big  game  species  in  the  areas  in- 
clude black  bear,  mule  deer,  elk  and  a  few 
bighorn  sheep  that  drift  into  the  area  from 
Wyoming. 

Fishing:  Fishing  opportunities  are  varied. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species:  No 
species  has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  The  Forest  Service  has  identi- 
fied 800  acres  of  mineral  estate  that  is  pri- 
vately owned  in  and  around  the  center  of 
the  study  area.  Expanding  the  wilderness 
into  areas  outside  the  study  area  leads  to 
substantial  and  significant  conflicts  with 
mining  claims,  water  rights,  and  planned 
and  proposed  timber  harvests.  Further,  the 
Manzapares  Lake  area  and  areas  to  the 
south  have  well  established  and  maintained 
motorized  recreation  trails  which  have  not 
compromised  the  natural  beauty  of  the  ter- 
rain, but  this  recreation  would  be  lost  if  the 
area  is  designated  wilderness. 

Water:  This  area  averages  about  11.000 
acre  feet  annually,  with  excellent  water 
quality.  Most  of  the  water  from  the  area 
flows  into  the  Encampment  River,  although 
a  portion  (25'>)  of  the  east  side  goes  into 
the  North  Platte  drainage.  A  Forest  Service 
well  supplies  water  to  the  Big  Creek  Camp- 
ground near  Big  Creek  Lakes.  If  that  source 
is  exhausted  the  United  States  will  seek  the 
right  to  drill  upstream  to  guarantee  a  water 
supply  to  the  campground.  The  boundary  is 
drawn  to  avoid  this  conflict. 

Minerals:  About  5,000  acres  (62^^)  of  the 
area  have  moderate  to  high  potential  for  lo- 
catable minerals.  However,  there  has  been 
little  mining  activity  in  the  past.  Three 
mining  claims  are  located  near  Big  Creek 
Falls. 

Leases:  No  leases  exist. 

Claims:  There  are  3  unpatented  mining 
claims  just  outside  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  study  area. 

Timber:  About  5.830  acres  (72%)  is  forest- 
ed with  predominantly  spruce  fir.  Practical- 
ly all  is  sawtimber  size  class,  with  an  exist- 
ing timber  volume  of  67.1  million  board  feet. 


Expanding  the  wilderness  area  to  land  out- 
side of  the  study  area  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  planned  timber  sales.  The  Forest 
Service  indicates  there  are  20.018  acres  of 
land  that  are  tentatively  suitable  for  timber 
harvest  with  a  standing  volume  of  228.1  mil 
lion  board  feet.  Of  that.  7.258  acres  are  con- 
sidered "suitable  "  for  timber  harvest  by  the 
Forest  Service.  The  South  Fork  drainage  is 
managed  to  improve  water  yield.  Vegetation 
treatment  and  timber  harvesting  have 
helped  produce  one  of  the  highest  volume 
watersheds  in  the  state.  The  area  is  ex- 
cluded from  designation  so  management  can 
continue. 

Grazing:  There  has  been  little  grazing  ac- 
tivity except  for  recreation  horses  in  the 
past  several  years.  Grazing  conditions  are 
considered  good. 

Recreation:  A  variety  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities occur  in  the  area  including  camp- 
ing, hunting,  fishing,  horseback  riding,  and 
hiking.  There  are  about  8  miles  of  trails 
which  are  extensively  used.  Any  expansion 
of  the  wilderness  designation  outside  the 
study  area  to  the  west  or  south  would  elimi 
nate  substantial  motorized  recreation 
areas— recreation  which  helps  local  econo- 
mies. 

Other:  The  integrity  of  the  wilderness 
concept  could  be  compromised  if  the  area  is 
expanded  substantially.  Expanding  the  cur- 
rent Mount  Zirkel  wilderness  to  the  edge  of 
developed  areas,  roads  and  timber  harvests 
would  not  provide  for  "wilderness  experi- 
ence". The  area  can  be  adequately  protected 
by  designation  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
wilderness,  allowing  the  rest  of  the  area  to 
be  properly  managed  for  wise  multiple  use. 

FOSSIL  RIDCE 

Acreage:  47.400  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

Forest  Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong— 43.300*. 

Wirth-55.560. 

•Proposed  National  Recreation  Area. 

Forest:  Gunnison. 

County:  Gunnison. 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 3.328. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total— 78. 

Forest  Service  Land  percent— 61. 

Location:  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
State.  125  air  miles  from  Denver,  about  8 
miles  NE  of  Gunnison. 

Recommendation:  This  area  is  unsuitable 
for  wilderness,  but  is  proposed  to  be  desig- 
nated a  National  Recreation  Area.  Given 
the  high  mineral  potential  and  extensive 
motorized  trail  system,  as  well  as  the  prox- 
imity of  the  area  to  other  wilderness  areas, 
this  area  should  not  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. The  Forest  Service  has  documented 
over  40  mining  claims.  182  acres  of  private 
land,  and  9  adjudicated  water  rights  in  the 
proposed  area.  Further,  the  proposed  Union 
Creek  Reservoir  Project  may  conflict  with 
the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
area.  Existing  motorized  recreation  has  a 
substantial  beneficial  impact  on  the  local 
economies  in  the  region.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  currently  studying  the  Paleozoic 
fossils  in  the  sedimentary  rock  to  determine 
if  that  area  should  be  designated  a  National 
Natural  Landmark.  Wilderness  designation 
would  be  difficult  to  administer  and  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  natural  values  of  the 
area.  Because  adequate  solitude  must  be 
provided  to  visitors  to  wilderness  areas,  the 
Forest  Service  believes  they  may  have  to 
resort  to  a  limited  permit  system,  allowing 
only  a  certain  number  of  visitors  into  the 
area  at  any  given  time.  Current  manage- 
ment practices,  coupled  with  those  required 


of  a  National  Recreation  Area  will  protect 
the  area  without  compromising  existing 
rights.  A  National  Recreation  Area  designa- 
tion would  enable  all  of  the  study  area  to  be 
given  protective  status,  and  allow  optimum 
management  of  the  extensive  outdoor  recre- 
ation uses.  Trail  development  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  facilitated  to  meet  rising  de- 
mands for  a  variety  of  recreational  uses  for 
all  ages  and  groups. 

General  features:  The  area  is  character 
ized  by  steep  V-shaped  valle.vs  below  timber- 
line,  and  cirque  basins  with  headwalls,  ser- 
rated ridges,  and  sharp  peaks  and  cliffs 
above  timberline.  Elevation  varies  from 
9.000  to  13.200. 

Special  features:  About  2.700  acres  of  the 
area  is  under  study  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Natu- 
ral Landmarks  Program.  This  designation,  if 
justified,  would  adequately  protect  the  Pale- 
ozoic fossils  in  the  area. 

Legislative  history:  The  area  was  studied 
during  RARE  II  and  was  recommended  un- 
suitable. It  was  studied  again  after  the  1980 
Colorado  Wilderness  Act.  and  again  found 
unsuitable  for  wilderness  designation  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are 
several  large  wildernesses  close  to  the  WSA. 
739.500  wilderness  acres  are  within  50  miles. 
and  2.136.000  within  100  miles  of  the  WSA. 
The  Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness  is  12  miles 
to  the  north,  the  Maroon-Bells  Snowmass 
Wilderness  is  15  miles  northwest,  the  West 
Elk  Wilderness  is  18  miles  west  and  the  La 
Garita  Wilderness  is  35  miles  to  the  south 
west . 

Vegetation:  Coniferous  vegetation,  pri- 
marily Engelmann  spruce  and  lodgepole 
pine,  cover  60%  of  the  area.  Aspen  occurs  in 
10%  of  the  area.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
is  mostly  grassland  and  rock.  Sedge  and 
fescue  are  the  most  abundant  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  higher  peaks  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  surface  rocks. 

Wildlife:  The  area  provides  summer  range 
for  a  small  herd  of  mule  deer  and  an  esti- 
mated 80  to  100  elk  There  is  no  winter 
range  inside  the  WSA  which  is  the  main 
factor  limiting  deer  and  elk  populations. 
The  area  may  be  historic  range  for  bighorn 
sheep,  but  there  is  not  a  resident  population 
there  at  this  time.  Bighorn  sheep  from  the 
nearby  Taylor  Canyon  occasionally  move 
through  the  area.  A  herd  of  mountain  goals 
occupies  the  Henry  Mountain  area  year 
round. 

Pishing:  There  are  six  lakes  in  the  area. 
Fishing  pressure  is  light  except  for  Lam- 
phier  Lakes.  None  of  the  lakes  can  with- 
stand heavy  fishing  pressure  due  to  their 
small  size,  low  temperatures  and  the  period- 
ic winterkill  problems.  Aerial  restocking  of 
cutthrout  is  carried  out  about  every  two 
years.  National  Recreation  Area  status  will 
allow  this  restocking  to  continue,  but  wil- 
derness designation  would  not. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species: 
There  are  no  known  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species  in  the  area.  Although  bald 
eagles  occasionally  fly  over  the  area,  typical 
bald  eagle  habitat  does  not  occur. 

Conflicts:  Numerous  conflicts  exist  in  the 
area.  Recreation  is  extensive  in  the  area;  it 
includes  many  retired  persons  using  mecha- 
nized or  motorized  vehicles,  who  would  be 
excluded  by  a  wilderness  designation.  Recre- 
ation with  motorized  and  mechanized  vehi- 
cles has  a  beneficial  impact  on  several  small 
local  businesses,  and  on  the  areas  economy 
as  a  whole.  182  acres  near  Bush  Creek  is  pri- 
vately owned,  and  over  40  mining  claims 
have  been  identified.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 


has  identified  this  area  as  one  of  high  min- 
eral potential.  Concern  with  several  agricul- 
tural grazing  permits  has  been  expressed. 
Watershed  management  to  increase  water 
yield  through  small  timber  harvests  is  a  de- 
sirable option.  The  proposed  Union  Park 
Reservoir  may  be  impacted. 

Water:  Although  generally  a  headwaters 
area.  Forest  Service  records  show  6  adjudi- 
cated water  rights  exist.  However,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Water  Conservancy  District  has 
documented  16  adjudicated  water  rights 
within  the  proposed  area.  The  area  is  locat- 
ed on  the  watershed  divide  between  the 
Taylor  River  and  Gold  Creek.  Annual 
runoff  is  estimated  to  be  50.000  acre  feet. 
Data  indicate  the  water  is  of  high  quality, 
and  the  water  yield  can  be  increased  by 
proper  timber  management.  The  proposed 
Union  Park  Reservoir  may  encroach  on  the 
area  when  the  reservoir  is  at  its  highest 
level,  and  a  parcel  of  private  land  within  the 
area  also  has  potential  for  water  storage  en- 
hancement along  Lotus  Creek. 

Minerals:  The  proposed  wilderness  partial- 
ly encompasses  three  mining  districts  <Gold 
Brick.  Cross  Mountain.  Tincupi.  The  Quartz 
Creek  Mining  District  is  adjacent  to  the  pro- 
posed boundary.  There  are  no  active  mines 
in  the  WSA,  but  the  area  has  substantial  re- 
source potential  for  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead.  zinc,  molybdenum,  uranium,  thorium, 
rare  earth  elements  and  high  calcium  lime- 
stone. In  the  past,  these  districts  produced 
primarily  gold  and  silver,  although  lesser 
amounts  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  were  also 
produced.  Some  mines  on  Cameron  Moun- 
tain were  being  worked  in  1982.  Green 
Mountain  was  the  site  of  core  drilling  for 
molybdenum-tungsten  in  1982.  Mining 
claims  for  high  purity  limestone  were 
staked  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  proposed 
wilderness;  many  tracts  of  patented  mining 
claims  are  also  within  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness. The  Bureau  of  Mines  believes  that  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  precious  metals,  and  uranium  re- 
sources would  be  precluded  if  the  area  east 
of  the  SummerviUe  trail  is  designated  as  wil- 
derness. Apparently,  the  area  has  low  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  gas. 

Leases:  No  leasing  exists  and  no  applica- 
tions are  pending. 

Claims:  The  Forest  Service  has  identified 
over  40  unpatented  claims  in  the  area,  and 
many  tracks  of  patented  mining  claims. 

Timber:  The  Forest  Service  indicates  the 
area  as  a  whole  has  a  low  economic  timber 
potential,  although  there  are  32  thousand 
acres  of  tentatively  suitable  timber  which 
could  contribute  to  the  allowable  .sale  quan- 
tity. The  timber  is  located  on  isolated 
stands,  on  rocky,  steep  slopes,  and  as  string- 
ers along  creek  bottoms.  Lack  of  access  pre- 
sents a  problem  and  haul  roads  would  be 
difficult  to  construct  and  expensive  to  main- 
tain. No  sales  have  been  proposed,  although 
limited  harvesting  is  recommended  to  im- 
prove watersheds 

Grazing:  The  area  contains  portions  of 
several  cattle  and  horse  allotments.  Al- 
though the  wilderness  designation  is  to  have 
no  impact  on  grazing,  permittees  express 
concern  over  limitations  on  motorized  use. 
and  the  potential  pressure  to  halt  existing 
permits  if  wilderness  is  designated.  A  graz- 
ing management  fence  about  a  mile  long  is 
located  in  the  WSA  on  Shaw  Ridge. 

Recreation:  This  area  is  presently  open  to 
motorized  vehicle  use  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  mile  primitive  road  to  Lamphier 
Lakes.  The  area  has  system  trails  totaling 
42.7  miles  used  for  motorcycling,  mountain 
biking  and  snowmobiling.  as  well  as  horse- 
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back  ridinp  and  backpacking.  Motorized 
recreation  users  work  witii  ttie  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  have  documented  numerous  hours 
of  trail  maintenance  and  clean-up  activities 
to  ensure  trails  are  not  damaged.  Motorized 
recreation  has  a  substantial  economic 
impact  on  the  local  economies. 

Other;  Although  the  area  possesses  scenic 
beauty,  a  viable  wilderne.ss  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Forest  Service  to  manage.  Twice 
the  Forest  Ser\  ice  has  found  this  area  un 
suitable.  To  designate  this  area  as  wilder- 
ness would  preclude  the  Forest  Service  from 
implementing  a  forest  plan  for  adequate 
protection  of  the  natural  beaut.v  while  al- 
lowing it  to  be  en.io.ved  by  a  wide  variety  of 
different  users  A  national  recreation  desig- 
nation would  protect  the  land,  without  com- 
promising existing  rights  and  historic  uses. 

GREENHORN  MOUNTAIN 

Acreage  ^2.300  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  Recommendations; 

Forest  Service -22.300. 

Armstrong-22.000. 

Wirth-  24,130 

Forest:  San  Isabel. 

County:  Huerfano 'Pueblo. 

Huerfano: 

Land  area  sq.  miles     1.58-1. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 21. 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 14. 

Pueblo. 

Land  Area  sq.  miles— 2,377. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total— 4, 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 2 

Location:  On  the  southern  end  of  the  Wei 
Mountain  Range  in  the  San  Isabel  National 
Forest,  about  130  mile:s  south  of  Denver  and 
20  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo. 

Recommendation  The  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendation IS  proposed  for  designation 
with  a  few  minor  boundary  modifications  to 
avoid  known  conflicts.  The  study  area  is  in 
close  proximit.N  to  private  land  except  on  its 
northern  boundary  With  minor  modifica- 
tions Che  wilderness  boundaries  should  con- 
form to  the  study  area  to  ensure  public 
access  to  the  wilderness  Retaining  a  perim- 
eter of  public  land  around  the  wilderness 
will  ensure  publicly  owned  sites  for  trail- 
head  development,  if  necessary. 

General  features:  The  area  is  character- 
ized by  steep  rocky  terrain.  About  75'^f  of 
the  area  is  forested,  with  species  ranging 
from  pinon  juniper  lands  in  the  dry  south- 
ern end  of  the  area  to  alpine  tundra  on  the 
mountains'  upper  slopes.  Elevation  varies 
from  7,600  to  12.367  feet. 

Special  features:  If  designated.  Greenhorn 
Mountain  would  be  the  easternmost  wilder- 
ness in  the  state. 

Legislative  history.  It  was  designated  a 
Wilderness  Study  Area  in  the  Colorado  Wil- 
derne.ss Act  of  1980  It  has  been  studied  ex- 
tensively since  that  time  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service  as  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  5 
nearby  designated  wilderness  areas:  257,080 
acres  are  partly  or  entirely  in  the  Pike  and 
San  Isabel  Forests,  amounting  to  about  11 
percent  of  the  Forests'  area.  Within  150 
miles  of  the  WSA.  there  are  a  total  of 
2,315.098  acres  of  wilderness -Forest  Serv- 
ice, BLM  and  Park  Service  Lands.  The 
Greenhorn  Mountain  WSA  is  separated 
from  other  areas.  It  is  30  air  miles  '3  driving 
hours)  from  the  wilderness  areas  within  the 
Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument  and 
90  air  miles  '2';  driving  hours)  from  the 
Collegiate    Peaks    Wilderness    Area.    The 


Spanish   Peaks   and   the  Sangre   de  Cristo 
areas  are  also  nearby. 

Vegetation:  About  Gb'^i  of  the  area  is  for 
ested  with  pinon  juniper  and  ponderosa 
pine,  Douglas  fir  and  spruce  fir.  The  other 
35%  is  nonforested  grass,  brushland  and 
rock.  A  preponderance  of  steep,  rocky  slopes 
characterizes  the  WSA.  making  timber  har- 
vest difficult. 

Wildlife:  Winter  range  for  bighorn  sheep 
covers  about  2.200  acres. 

Fishing:  Some  fishing,  with  approximately 
1.000  annual  recreation  visitor  da.vs. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  The 
WSA  is  a  habitat  for  the  greenback  cut 
throat  trout,  classified  as  threatened— 3 
miles  in  South  Apache  Creek.  3  miles  potcn 
tially  in  North  Apache  Creek.  The  area  also 
has  four  potential  nesting  sites  for  endan- 
gered peregrine  falcons— two  sites  along 
South  Apache  and  Graneros  Creeks,  and  an- 
other 2  within  '.:  mile  of  the  WSA  boundary 
along  South  Muddy  and  Little  Graneros 
Creeks. 

Conflicts:  Concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  fire  hazard  of  a  wilderne.ss  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  town  of  Rye.  Colora 
do.  Some  forest  fires  have  already  occurred 
in  the  area  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
of  extensive  fire  in  the  future  where  timber 
management  is  forbidden.  All  but  one  of  the 
adjudicated  water  rights  in  the  area  are  ex 
eluded  from  wilderne.ss  designation,  rhe 
road  to  the  summit  of  Greenhorn  Mountain 
has  been  closed  to  motorized  access  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  its  existence  detracts  from 
the  wilderness  characteristics  of  the  area. 

Water  conflicts:  Nine  adjudicated  water 
rights  are  located  within  the  study  area, 
eight  of  which  can  be  avoided  with  minor 
boundary  changes.  The  WSA  covers  por 
tions  of  4  watersheds:  Turkey  Creek.  Maes 
Creek.  Apache  Creek,  and  Greenhorn 
Creek.  Water  production  from  this  area 
averages  about  .5  acre  feet  of  water  per  acre 
per  year,  with  a  current  annual  water  yield 
estimated  at  10.260  acre  feet  per  year.  There 
is  a  potential  to  increa.se  this  yield  by  590 
acre  feet  to  about  10.850  acre  feet  per  year 
through  vegetation  management.  This  in- 
creased yield  will  be  forgone  if  the  area  is 
designated  wilderness. 

Minerals:  The  WSA  has  no  developed  or 
proven  mineral  resources.  However,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  area  was  recently 
staked  for  minerals  (probably  uranium i.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service,  about  85'v  to 
90%  of  the  area  has  high  to  moderate  po- 
tential for  locatable  minerals.  However,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  completed  a  mineral  resource 
study  finding  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
mineral  resources  in  most  of  the  WSA. 

Leases:  About  100  acres  have  pending  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

Claims:  One  unpatented  mining  claim 
exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.  This 
conflict  is  avoided  with  a  small  boundary 
adjustment. 

Timber:  Little  logging  has  occurred  in  the 
WSA  due  to  the  many  rocky,  steep  slopes. 
About  22,330  acres  (53^,)  of  the  WSA  is 
forest  land  capable  of  producing  regulated 
timber  products,  but  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
area  make  timbering  difficult.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  area  is  used  by  local  residents  for 
post  and  pole  cutting. 

Grazing:  The  WSA  contains  portions  of  2 
livestock  allotments  with  a  permitted  use  of 
about  687  animal  unit  months  per  year.  An 
additional  951  acres  is  potentially  suitable 
range  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  236 
animal  unit  months. 

Recreation:  2.700  acres  or  97%  of  the  WSA 
is  classified  as  semiprimitive  nonmotorized. 


Travel  within  the  area  is  limited  because  of 
the  steep  rocky  terrain  and  is  confined  to 
access  trails.  The  end  of  Greenhorn  Road  is 
near  the  summit  of  Greenhorn  Mountain. 
Tlie  area  is  primarily  accessible  from  the 
Pueblo  area,  which  takes  about  2  hours. 
Driving  time  to  Rye.  the  access  nearest  to 
the  east  side,  is  about  1  hour  from  Pueblo. 
The  Santana  Trail  provides  access  from  the 
west  across  private  land  controlled  by  the 
landowner. 

GREENHORN  MOUNTAIN 

Acreage:  22.300  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service-22,300. 

Armstrong      22.000. 

Wirth-24.130. 

Forest:  San  Isabel. 

County:  Huerfano/Pueblo. 

Huerfano: 

Land  area  sq.  mile.s— 1.584. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 21. 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 14. 

Pueblo: 

Land  area  sq.  miles-  2.377. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 4. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 2. 

Location:  On  the  southern  end  of  the  Wet 
Mountain  Range  in  the  San  Lsabel  National 
Forest,  about  130  miles  south  of  Denver  and 
20  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo. 

Recommendation:  The  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendation is  proposed  for  designation 
with  a  few  minor  boundary  modifications  to 
avoid  known  conflicts.  The  study  area  is  in 
close  proximity  to  private  land  except  on  its 
northern  boundary.  With  minor  modifica- 
tions the  wilderne.ss  boundaries  should  con- 
form to  the  study  area  to  ensure  public 
access  to  the  wilderne.ss.  Retaining  a  perim- 
eter of  public  land  around  the  wilderness 
will  ensure  publicly  owned  sites  for  Irail- 
liead  development,  if  necessary. 

General  features:  The  area  is  character- 
ized by  steep  rocky  terrain.  About  75  per- 
cent of  the  area  is  forested,  with  species 
ranging  from  pmon  jumper  lands  in  the  dry 
southern  end  of  the  area  to  alpine  tundra 
on  the  mountains'  upper  slopes.  Elevation 
varies  from  7.600  to  12.367  feet. 

Special  features:  If  designated.  Greenhorn 
Mountain  would  be  the  easternmost  wilder- 
ness in  the  state. 

Legislative  history:  It  was  designated  a 
Wilderness  Study  Area  in  the  Colorado  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1980.  It  ha.s  been  studied  ex- 
tf-nsively  since  that  time  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Forest  Service  as  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  5 
nearby  designated  wilderness  areas:  257.080 
acres  are  partly  or  entirely  in  the  Pike  and 
San  Isabel  Forests,  amounting  to  about  11 
percent  of  the  Forests'  area.  Within  150 
miles  of  the  WSA.  there  are  a  total  of 
2.315.098  acres  of  wilderness  — Forest  Serv- 
ice. BLM  and  Park  Service  Lands.  The 
Greenhorn  Mountain  WSA  is  separated 
from  other  areas.  It  is  30  air  miles  (3  driving 
hours'  from  the  wilderness  areas  within  the 
Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument  and 
90  air  miles  i2'';  driving  hours >  from  the 
Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderne.ss  Area.  The 
Spanish  Peaks  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
area.s  are  also  nearby 

Vegetation:  About  65'"r  of  the  area  is  for- 
ested with  pinon  juniper  and  ponderosa 
pine.  Douglas  fir  and  spruce  fir.  The  other 
35<"(  is  nonforested  gra-ss.  brushland  and 
rock.  A  preponderance  of  steep,  rocky  slopes 


characterizes  the  WSA.  making  timber  har- 
vest difficult. 

Wildlife:  Winter  range  for  bighorn  sheep 
covers  about  2.200  acres. 

Fishing:  Some  fishing,  with  approximately 
1.000  annual  recreation  visitor  days. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  The 
WSA  is  a  habitat  for  the  greenback  cut- 
throat trout,  classified  as  threatened— 3 
miles  in  South  Apache  Creek.  3  miles  poten- 
tially in  North  Apache  Creek.  The  area  also 
has  four  potential  nesting  sites  for  endan 
gered  peregrine  falcons— two  sites  along 
South  Apache  and  Graneros  Creeks,  and  an- 
other 2  within  ':  mile  of  the  WSA  boundary 
along  South  Muddy  and  Little  Graneros 
Creeks. 

Conflicts:  Concern  has  been  expres,sed 
about  the  fire  hazard  of  a  wilderne.ss  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  town  of  Rye.  Colora- 
do. Some  forest  fires  have  already  occurred 
in  the  area  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
of  extensive  fire  in  the  future  where  timber 
management  is  forbidden.  All  but  one  of  the 
adjudicated  water  rights  in  the  area  are  ex 
eluded  from  wilderness  designation.  The 
road  to  the  summit  of  Greenhorn  Mountain 
has  been  closed  to  motorized  access  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  its  existence  detracts  from 
the  wilderness  characteristics  of  the  area. 

Water  conflicts:  Nine  adjudicated  water 
rights  are  located  within  the  study  area, 
eight  of  which  can  be  avoided  with  minor 
boundary  changes.  The  WSA  covers  por- 
tions of  4  watersheds:  Turkey  Creek,  Maes 
Creek,  Apache  Creek,  and  Greenhorn 
Creek,  Water  production  from  this  area 
averages  about  ,5  acre  feet  of  water  per  acre 
per  year,  with  a  current  annual  water  yield 
estimated  at  10,260  acre  feet  per  year.  There 
is  a  potential  to  increase  this  yield  by  590 
acre  feet  to  about  10,850  acre  feet  per  year 
through  vegetation  management.  This  in- 
creased yield  will  be  forgone  if  the  area  is 
designated  wilderness. 

Minerals:  The  WSA  has  no  developed  or 
proven  mineral  resources.  However,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  area  was  recently 
staked  for  minerals  (probably  uranium).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service,  about  85%  to 
90%  of  the  area  has  high  to  moderate  po- 
tential for  locatable  minerals.  However,  the 
US  Geological  Survey  and  the  US  Bureau  of 
Mines  completed  a  mineral  resource  study 
finding  there  is  little  likelihood  of  mineral 
resources  in  most  of  the  WSA. 

Leases:  About  100  acres  have  pending  oil 
and  gas  leases. 

Claims:  One  unpatented  mining  claim 
exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.  This 
conflict  is  avoided  with  a  small  boundary 
adjustment. 

Timber:  Little  logging  has  occurred  in  the 
WSA  due  to  the  many  rocky,  steep  slopes. 
About  22,330  acres  (53%)  of  the  WSA  is 
forest  land  capable  of  producing  regulated 
timber  products,  but  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
area  make  timbering  difficult.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  area  is  used  by  local  residents  for 
post  and  pole  cutting. 

Grazing:  The  WSA  contains  portions  of  2 
livestock  allotments  with  a  permitted  use  of 
about  687  animal  unit  months  per  year.  An 
additional  951  acres  is  potentially  suitable 
range  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  236 
animal  unit  months. 

Recreation:  2.700  acres  or  97%  of  the  WSA 
is  classified  as  semiprimitive  nonmotorized. 
Travel  within  the  area  is  limited  because  of 
the  steep  rocky  terrain  and  is  confined  to 
access  trails.  The  end  of  Greenhorn  Road  is 
near  the  summit  of  Greenhorn  Mountain. 
The  area  is  primarily  accessible  from  the 
Pueblo   area,   which   takes  about   2   hours. 


Driving  time  to  Rye.  the  access  nearest  to 
the  east  side,  is  about  1  hour  from  Pueblo. 
The  Santana  Trail  provides  access  from  the 
west  across  private  land  controlled  by  the 
landowner. 

LOST  CREEK 

Acreage:  23.000  in  the  Further  Planning 
Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong    7.000. 

Wirth-11.000. 

Forest:  Pike  National  Forest. 

County:  Park. 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 2.192. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total-51. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 47. 

Location:  In  the  center  of  the  state,  on 
the  North  end  of  the  Platte  River  moun- 
tains adjacent  to  the  Lost  Creek  Wilderness 
Area,  about  40  miles  southwest  of  Denver 
and  10  miles  from  Bailey. 

Recommendation:  7.300  acres  of  the  study 
area  are  proposed  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. Even  though  approximately  780  acres 
of  State  mineral  reservation  and  10  unpa- 
tented mining  claims  are  included,  the  des- 
ignation IS  warranted  in  order  to  include  the 
renowned  Ben  Tyler  Trail  in  the  Lost  Creek 
Wilderness. 

General  features:  This  is  an  addition  to 
the  current  Lost  Creek  Wilderness  and  has 
no  unique  landforms  or  areas  of  geologic  in- 
terest that  are  not  found  in  nearby  wilder- 
ness. 

Special  features:  The  Ben  Tyler  Trail,  ap- 
proximately 11  miles  long,  receives  most  of 
the  hiking,  hunting  and  horseback  use  in 
this  study  area. 

Legislative  history:  The  RARE  II  process 
inventoried  the  Lost  Creek  Area,  recom- 
mending 71,000  acres  as  wilderness  and 
58,040  acres  as  a  Further  Planning  Area,  In 
1980,  106,000  acres  were  designated  the  Lost 
Creek  Wilderness  Area,  23.000  acres  were 
left  to  be  evaluated  for  wilderness  suitabil- 
ity in  the  forest  planning  process.  After  that 
exhaustive  process,  the  Forest  Service  deter- 
mined this  area  unsuitable  for  this  designa- 
tion. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  5 
designated  wilderness  areas  partly  or  entire- 
ly in  the  Pike  National  Forest— 257.420 
acres.  This  amounts  to  11  percent  of  the  for- 
est s  area.  In  addition,  other  wilderness  with 
about  298.800  acres  are  adjacent  to  the 
forest. 

Vegetation:  The  terrain  tends  to  be  mod- 
erately sloping.  The  lower  elevations  are 
well  timbered.  Fingers  and  patches  of  trees 
intermingle  with  the  meadows  in  the  sub- 
alpine  zone.  The  area  contains  spruce  fir. 
lodgepole  pine,  aspen.  Douglas  fir  and  pon- 
derosa pine. 

Wildlife:  The  area  is  ideal  habitat  for 
deer.  elk.  and  bighorn  sheep.  Approximately 
970  acres  is  deer  winter  range  and  the  head- 
waters of  Rock  Creek  is  a  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  area. 

Pishing:  Fishing  opportunities  are  limited. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  species:  No 
spjcies  has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  The  study  area  contains  over 
3.800  acres  of  state-owned  mineral  rights.  35 
mining  claims  and  5  adjudicated  water 
rights.  Other  concerns  have  been  expressed 
about  motorized  recreation  trails,  existing 
roads,  and  watershed  management  opportu- 
nities that  would  be  precluded  if  timber  har- 
vest is  prohibited.  State-owned  mineral 
rights  could  be  used  to  enhance  state  reve- 
nues, but  the  potential  to  develop  these  in- 
terests is  hampered  by  wilderness  designa- 
tion. The  proposed  boundaries  are  drawn  to 


avoid  most  of  the.se  private  and  stale  rights. 
Over  8.000  acres  of  the  state's  mineral  reser- 
vation and  most  of  the  unpatented  mining 
claims  would  remain  outside  the  proposed 
wilderne.ss. 

Water:  Five  adjudicated  water  rights  have 
been  identified,  but  are  avoided  by  the 
boundary  modification 

Minerals:  The  entire  area  has  high  to 
moderate  potential  for  locatable  minerals. 
However,  no  minerals  were  identified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  area.  The  state  owns 
3.800  acres  of  the  mineral  estate  in  two 
tracts.  The  area  is  covered  with  mining 
claims. 

Leases:  Lease  applications  on  some  of  the 
3.800  acres  of  state  owned  minerals. 

Claims:  34  unpatented  mining  claims 
exist. 

Timber:  About  13.200  acres  contain  limber 
on  slopes  suitable  for  logging  with  conven 
lional  methods,  with  potential  production  at 
2.5  million  board  feet  per  year,  enough  to 
keep  a  medium-sized  sawmill  in  operation. 
There  are  19  miles  of  logging  roads,  over  600 
acres  of  recently  cut  area,  approximately  60 
acres  of  timber  plantation,  and  two  old  saw- 
mill sites.  Current  annual  .sales  for  forest 
land  under  45  degree  slope  is  estimated  at 
2.292.000  board  feet. 

Grazing:  There  is  about  1  mile  of  range 
drift  fence.  Over  3.000  acres  are  suitable  for 
livestock  grazing.  The  area  currently  has 
200  animal  unit  months  under  permit,  with 
no  additional  capacity. 

Recreation:  The  Ben  Tyler  trail  is  used  by 
hikers  and  recreation  enthusiasts.  Several 
4WD  roads  exist  but  are  avoided  with 
boundary  modifications.  The  area  provides 
popular  access  for  the  Lost  Creek  Wilder- 
ness. 

OH  BE  JOYFUL 

Acreage:  5.500  in  the  Wilderness  Study 
Area. 

Designation  recommendations:  Forest 
Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong— 5.500.* 

Wirth-5.500. 

Forest:  Gunnison. 

County:  Gunnison. 

I.and  area  sq.  miles-  3.328. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  — 78. 

Forest  Service  land  percent-  61 

Location:  In  the  west-central  part  of  the 
slate.  125  air  miles  southwest  of  Denver  and 
4  miles  northwest  of  Crested  Butte. 

Recommendation:  This  area  is  proposed  to 
be  designated  a  National  Recreation  Area.  It 
is  unsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
This  area  has  high  mineral  potential,  con- 
tains private  land,  and  a  large  number  of 
mining  claims.  Further,  an  extensively  used 
two  mile  road  bisects  the  area  and  provides 
access  to  the  Ragged  Wilderness.  Us  unique 
qualities  can  be  protected  through  designa- 
tion as  a  National  Recreation  Area  without 
compromising  existing  rights  and  uses. 

General  features:  The  area  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  glacially-cut  alpine  country:  its 
valley  is  a  long,  narrow  U-shape,  with  steep 
walls  on  three  sides. 

Special  features:  Numerous  small  lakes 
are  found  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain 
walls. 

Legislative  history:  This  area  was  studied 
during  RARE  II  and  was  listed  as  unsuitable 
for  wilderness.  It  was  designated  a  WSA  by 
the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness  Act.  Exten- 
sive study  by  the  Forest  Service  has  deter- 


■  Proposed  National  Recreation  Area. 
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mined  this  area  to  be  unsuitable  for  wilder 
ness  designation. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  4 
wilderness  areas  within  a  20  mile  radius  of 
the  WSA.  containing  596.372  acres,  includ- 
ing the  463.900  added  by  the  1980  Colorado 
Wilderness  Act.  The  Maroon  Bells  Snow 
mass  and  Ragged  Wildernesses  are  to  the 
north.  Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness  is  to  the 
NE.  and  West  Elk  Wilderness  is  to  the 
southwest. 

Vegetation:  The  lower,  north-facing  slopes 
have  sub-alpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce. 
The  south-facing  slopes  and  upper  eleva- 
tions consist  of  alpine  grass  and  shrub 
types.  Riparian  areas  are  found  along  the 
Oh-Be-Joyful  Creek.  Peeler  Creek.  Peeler 
Lakes.  Blue  Lake  and  in  Democrat  Basin. 

Wildlife:  Species  in  this  area  include  mule 
deer  and  elk  during  the  summer,  but  there 
is  no  winter  range.  Other  mammals  in  the 
area  are  pika,  marmot,  red  squirrel,  beaver, 
coyote,  porcupine,  black  bear,  weasel,  and 
fox. 

Pishing:  Brook,  rainbow  and  native  trout 
are  found  in  the  Lower  Peeler  Lake.  Peeler 
Creek.  Blue  Lake  and  Oh-Be-Joyful  Creek. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  The  area  contains  private  land- 
including  50  acres  of  patented  mining 
claims— over  200  unpatented  mining  claims, 
mineral  potential,  and  extensive  motorized 
vehicle  use.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter as  wilderness  and  such  a  designation 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  private 
rights  held  in  the  area.  The  area  also  in 
eludes  a  well-established  jeep  trail  which  is 
used  for  access  to  the  Ragged  Wilderness. 
National  Recreation  Area  designation  would 
not  compromise  the  private  property  rights 
involved,  while  allowing  protection  of  the 
land. 

Water:  The  average  flow  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oh-Be-Joyful  and  Peeler  Creeks  is 
13.200  acre  feet.  The  town  of  Crested  Butte 
has  considered  using  Oh-Be-Joyful  Creek  as 
an  alternative  water  source.  If  this  is  done,  a 
storage  reservoir  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed, with  possible  sites  located  inside 
the  WSA  boundary.  There  are  no  active  di- 
versions of  water,  but  there  are  three  rela- 
tively senior  water  right-s  existing  in  the 
drainage.  These  diversionary  water  rights 
include  the  Columbine  Ditch,  the  Mariposa 
Ditch  and  the  Mariposa  Pipeline. 

Minerals:  The  WSA  is  on  the  west  edge  of 
the  Colorado  Mmeral  Belt  and  is  in  a  geo- 
logic setting  favorable  for  economic  mineral 
deposits.  It  is  in  the  Ruby  Mining  District. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  50  percent  of 
the  area  has  substantiated  and  probable 
mineral  resource  potential.  There  is  surface 
evidence  the  WSA  contains  lead.  zinc,  silver 
and  gold-bearing  sulfides.  The  potential  for 
buried  molybdenum  is  very  high  Economic 
coal  deposits  are  also  a  possibility.  Three  in- 
active mines  and  many  prospects  exist 
About  84  percent  of  the  area  is  covered  with 
unpatented  claims.  There  is  recorded  miner- 
al production  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  detailed 
mapping,  geochemical  sampling  and  geo 
physical  surveys  are  needed,  and  that  inclu- 
sion of  any  of  this  area  will  prevent  explora- 
tion for  and  development  of  important  de- 
posits of  silver,  lead-zinc  resources  and  mo- 
lybdenum resources. 

Leases:  4  oil  and  gas  leases  covering  4,375 
acres. 

Claims:  200  unpatented  mining  claims, 
covering  3.105  acres,  and  6  patented  claims 
encompassing  50  acres. 

Timber:  Of  the  total  area,  only  400  acres 
of   spruce    fir    is   classified   as   commercial 


forest,  and  has  a  total  standing  volume  of 
about  2.74  million  board  feet.  This  is  consid- 
ered a  marginal  resource  because  of  the  low 
volume,  poor  access  and  steepness  of  the 
slopes. 

Grazing:  There  has  been  minimal  recre- 
ational stock  (horses)  grazing.  Since  1977 
about  200  cattle  have  been  using  the  WSA 
during  August  through  October  each  year. 

Recreation:  The  overall  management  em- 
phasis is  on  providing  primitive  non-motor- 
ized recreation.  However,  the  area  has  a 
high  priority  for  trailhead  development  for 
access  to  the  Ragged  Wilderness.  The  area 
is  also  becoming  popular  for  mountain 
biking. 

PIEDR.'^ 

Acreage:  41.500  in  this  Wilderness  Study 
Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service-41,500. 

Armstrong— 41.500. 

Wirth    60.000.' 

Forest:  San  Juan. 

County:  Archuleta/Hinsdale. 

Archuleta: 

Land  Area  -sq.  miles  1.353. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total~51. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 49, 

Hinsdale: 

Land  Area  — sq.  miles  1.115. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total— 95. 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 78. 

Location:  In  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  state  between  the  towns  of  Durango  and 
Pagosa  Springs. 

Recommendation:  The  entire  study  area 
should  be  designated  as  wilderness.  This 
area  is  suitable  for  such  a  designation,  and 
will  add  a  significant  resource  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  However,  it  is  a 
downstream  area,  with  significant  portions 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Piedra  River 
arising  above  the  study  area.  Piedra  offers 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  down- 
stream wilderness  can  be  created  without  in- 
juring existing  water  rights  and  throwing 
the  state  water  administration  system  into 
chaos.  The  water  language  in  the  legislation 
is  designed  specifically  to  protect  Colorado's 
water  in  future  designation  of  downstream 
areas. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  Colorado's  water  law  system 
specifically  and  clearly  by  requiring  the  fed- 
eral government  to  apply  under  state  water 
law  for  reasonable,  quantifiable  instream 
flow  rights  for  wilderness  areas.  No  express 
or  implied  federal  wilderness  reservations  of 
water  or  water  rights  is  allowed  or  neces- 
sary. 

The  avenue  for  obtaining  water  for  this 
wilderness  is  available  through  Colorado 
law  which  provides  for  a  state  instream  flow- 
program,  administered  by  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board. 

Designation  of  Piedra  should  not  be  de- 
layed. Piedra  ha-s  been  thoroughly  studied 
for  years,  and  specific  water  language  now 
has  been  carefully  developed  to  enable 
downstream  areas  to  be  designated.  A  mil- 
lion acres  of  lower  elevation  BLM  lands  are 
now  being  studied  for  their  wilderness  suit- 
ability. Colorado  needs  the  experience  of 
designating  an  area  like  Piedra  to  be  certain 
we  know  precisely  how  to  protect  the  thou- 
sands of  water  rights  involved  in  the  down- 
stream BLM  \^ilderne.ss  designations  to 
come. 

General  features:  This  area  contains  pri- 
marily unroaded.  forested  lands  ranging  in 


'  Left  in  further  study  status. 


elevation  from  6.800  to  10.500  acres.  The 
landform  is  characterized  by  south-facing 
slopes  deeply  dissected  by  the  Piedra  River 
and  its  tributaries.  A  few  isolated,  plateau- 
like areas  are  scattered  throughout. 

Special  features:  The  Piedra  River  pro- 
vides outstanding  white-water  rafting  and 
kayaking  opportunities. 

Legislative  history:  As  a  result  of  RARE 
II.  Piedra  was  recommended  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  It  was  then  desig- 
nated a  WSA  by  the  1980  Colorado  Wilder- 
ness Act.  This  area  is  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation  provided  Colorado's  water 
rights  system  is  adequately  protected.  Fur- 
ther study  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  scarce 
Forest  Service  resources. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  15 
wildernesses  with  over  1.3  million  acres 
within  a  100  mile  radius  of  the  area. 

Vegetation:  Coniferous  vegetation  covers 
over  70%  of  the  area  with  the  Douglas  fir 
type  representing  one  half  of  the  total. 
Spruce  fir  is  second  with  \1%.  and  pondero- 
sa  pine  with  'i%.  Aspen  leads  among  decidu- 
ous species,  covering  25'^c  of  the  area.  Only 
about  b%  of  the  area  is  not  timbered. 

Wildlife:  Principal  wildlife  includes  elk. 
mule  deer,  black  bear  and  mountain  lion. 
South  and  west  facing  slopes  are  used  by 
deer  and  elk  as  winter  range,  although  the 
primary  big  game  use  of  the  area  is  for 
summer  and  fall  ranges.  An  important  mi- 
gration corridor  for  elk  and  deer  passes 
through  the  area.  Other  wildlife  species 
such  as  cottontail  rabbit,  snowshoe  hare, 
squirrels,  pine  and  ground  squirrels,  badger, 
coyote,  various  weasels,  pine  marten, 
bobcat,  band-tailed  pigeon,  and  blue  grouse 
are  well  represented  within  their  respective 
habitat  niches. 

Fishing:  The  Piedra  River  and  its  major 
tributaries  contain  fair  to  excellent  cold 
water  fish  habitat.  Species  present  include 
cutthroat,  brown,  rainbow  and  brook  trout. 
Periodic  stocking  is  necessary  to  maintain 
fishable  populations  under  present  harvest 
pressure.  This  restocking  would  be  prohibit- 
ed within  the  wilderness  segments  of  the 
river. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species: 
There  are  no  known  federally  designated 
endangered  species  occupying  the  area. 
However,  the  river  otter,  on  the  State  of 
Colorado's  threatened  and  endangered  spe- 
cies list,  was  introduced  into  the  Piedra 
River  in  1978.  This  appears  to  be  successful. 

Conflicts:  Except  for  the  major  water 
issues  involved,  there  are  very  few  potential 
conflicts  with  wilderness  designation.  Som/e^ 
mineral  rights  and  timber  resources  exists 
outside  of  the  study  area  but  are  avoided  by 
this  designation. 

Water:  Water  yield  is  estimated  at  41.500 
acre  feet  on  an  average  annual  basis  of  1 
acre  foot /acre /year.  All  of  this  water  drains 
into  the  Piedra  River.  The  Piedra  River  is 
being  studied  for  possible  wild  and  scenic 
river  designation.  Water  quality  is  consid- 
ered good  to  excellent.  A  potential  hydro- 
electric site  exists  in  the  First  Box  Canyon 
of  the  Piedra  River  and  has  the  capacity  of 
generating  40  million  kilowatt  hours  annu- 
ally. However,  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  informed  the  Forest 
Service  no  plans  exist  for  development  of 
this  site. 

Minerals:  Mineral  activity  is  relatively 
low.  There  are  no  outstanding  lease  applica- 
tions, or  claims  within  the  study  area.  The 
mineral  estate  to  640  acres  near  the  Rocky 
Basin  is  owned  by  a  private  party,  this  area 
is  not  within  the  proposed  wilderness. 

Leases:  None  has  been  identified. 


Claims:  None  has  been  identified. 

Timber:  About  96'^c  (40.018  acres)  of  the 
WSA  is  capable  of  timber  production.  30% 
of  which  could  be  timbered  due  to  degree  of 
the  slopes.  Most  of  the  trees  are  Douglas  fir. 

Grazing:  About  70%  of  the  WSA  is  grazed 
by  cattle  and  recreation  horses.  Nine  spring 
developments  and  4  miles  of  drift  fences  are 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  area.  Current 
grazing  is  2.860  animal  unit  months  per  year 
on  5  different  allotments— four  cattle  and 
one  sheep. 

Recreation:  There  are  about  55  miles  of 
trails  in  the  WSA.  Access  to  the  WSA  from 
the  south  is  by  the  First  Fork  Road  and 
First  Notch  Road,  both  of  which  come 
within  'i  mile  of  the  boundary.  Access 
through  the  north  is  by  Piedra  Road  and 
Sand  Creek  Bench  Road,  both  of  which 
come  within  'b  mile  of  the  boundary. 

Other:  All  surface  and  mineral  estates 
within  the  designated  area  are  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Acreage:  12.800  acres  in  the  Further  Plan 
ning  Area. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

Forest  Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong  86— 55.100.* 

Wirth-24.160.' 

Forest:  Arapaho. 

County:  Grand. 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 1.854. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 68. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 48. 

Location:  In  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
about  70  miles  west  of  Denver  and  a  few- 
miles  southeast  of  Kremmling. 

Recommendation:  This  area  is  unsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation,  and  is  proposed 
to  be  designated  as  a  National  Recreation 
Area.  The  southern  portion  of  the  study 
area  is  an  elongated  narrow-  strip  of  land  so 
close  to  major  industry  that  it  has  no  dis- 
cernible wilderness  characteristics.  The 
northern  portion,  because  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  FYaser  Experimental  Forest,  makes  wil- 
derness management  extremely  difficult.  In 
order  to  protect  this  ongoing  experimenta- 
tion, and  to  provide  recreation  opportunities 
close  to  the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  this 
study  area  is  added  to  the  Williams  Fork 
proposal  to  make  a  large  and  unique  area 
with  varied  recreation  opportunities. 

General  features:  The  elevations  of  the 
study  area  range  from  9,000  to  12,800  feet. 
About  60  percent  of  the  area  is  forested, 
with  the  rest  being  grassland  and  rocky  or 
barren  areas. 

Special  features:  The  area  borders  the 
Praser  Experimental  Forest. 

Legislative  history:  The  area  was  studied 
during  RARE  II.  and  has  been  in  study 
status  since  then.  The  Forest  Service  found 
this  area  unsuitable  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  8 
existing  wildernesses  within  a  50  mile  radius 
of  the  study  area,  totaling  462.169  acres. 
The  closest  wilderness  areas  are  Eagle's 
Nest  Wilderness  to  the  southwest  and 
Indian  Peak  Wilderness  to  the  northeast. 
The  area  is  located  near  the  Vasquez  Peak 
and  the  Williams  Fork  Study  Areas. 

Vegetation:  7.400  acres  or  60  percent  is 
forested  with  spruce  fir  and  some  lodgepole 
pines.  The  rest  consists  of  grasslands. 

Wildlife:  Big  game  species  found  in  the 
area  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Vas- 
quez Peak  area.  They  include  elk,  mule 
deer,  black  bear  and  possibly  mountain  goat. 


•Proposed  National  Recreational  Area.  inchidinK 
Williams  Pork. 
'  Includes  Vasquez  Peak  Area 


Small  game  species  include  blue  grouse, 
white-tailed  ptarmigan,  red  squirrel  and 
snowshoe  hare. 

Fishing:  Kinney  and  Darling  Creeks  sup- 
port a  small  population  of  brook  trout.  How- 
ever, steep  gradients  and  low  summer  flows 
limit  the  fish  habitat. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
have  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  A  right-of-way  and  two  adjudi 
cated  water  rights  exist  on  the  southern  end 
of  the  study  area.  The  close  proximity  to 
water  developments,  mining  operations  and 
a  power  line  mandate  the  study  area  not  be 
designated  wilderness. 

Water:  Two  adjudicated  water  rights 
exist.  Water  yield  averages  about  14.430 
acre  feet  per  year  with  good  to  excellent 
qualit.v.  Practically  all  water  runs  in  to  Wil- 
liams Fork  River  via  Key.ser  and  Kinney 
Creeks. 

Minerals:  Only  a  small  percent  of  the 
study  area  on  the  southern  end  has  moder- 
ate to  high  potential  for  locatable  minerals. 
Some  exploration  has  taken  place  in  the 
study  area,  mainly  for  hard  rock  minerals. 
About  '<  of  the  area  (lands  south  and  east 
of  Darling  Creek)  has  moderate  to  high  po- 
tential for  locatable  minerals. 

Leases:  No  oil  or  gas  leases  or  lease  appli- 
cations. 

Claims:  No  patented  or  unpatented  claims 
exist. 

Timber:  About  7.400  acres  or  60  percent  is 
forested,  predominantly  with  spruce-fir  and 
some  lodgepole  pine.  The  majority  of  exist- 
ing timber  <81  percent)  is  of  .sawtimber  size. 
16  percent  of  total  area  is  on  slope  of  great- 
er than  40  degrees. 

Grazing:  There  is  one  sheep  grazing  allot- 
ment in  the  study  area.  All  grazing  takes 
place  in  the  alpine  zone,  and  current  grazing 
use  totals  210  animal  unit  months. 

Recreation:  The  area  offers  recreational 
camping,  hunting,  fishing,  nature  study  and 
horseback  riding.  There  are  about  23  miles 
of  trails  in  the  area.  Regardless  of  designa- 
tion, the  area  lends  itself  to  non-motorized 
recreation.  Access  through  the  Fraser  Ex- 
perimental Forest  may  increase  with  desig- 
nation. 

Other:  All  of  the  lands  area  both  surface 
and  subsurface,  belong  to  the  United  States. 

SANGRE  DE  CRISTO 

Acreage:  222.742  in  a  Wilderness  Study 
Area. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

Forest  Service— 190.500 

Armstrong- 195. 100. 

Wirth-252,080. 

Forest:  San  Isabel  and  Rio  Grande  For- 
ests. 

Country:  Fremont /Custer/Huerfano/ Ala- 
mosa/Saguache. 

Fremont  land  area  sq.  miles— 1,538. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 44. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 2. 

Custer  land  area  sq.  miles— 740. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  — 38. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 33. 

Huerfano  land  area  .sq.  miles— 1.584. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 21. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 14. 

Alamosa  land  area  sq.  miles— 719. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 18. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 6. 

Saguache  land  area  sq.  miles— 3.167. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 65. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 47. 

Location:  It  is  in  the  south-central  part  of 
the  state.  120  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  40 
miles  west  of  Walsenburg.  and  10  miles 
south  of'Salida. 


Recommendation:  Most  of  the  study  area 
is  proposed  for  wilderness  designation.  The 
boundary  is  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  most 
of  the  known  existing  private  rights.  The 
boundary  protects  the  beauty  of  this  majes- 
tic mountain  range  while  allowing  for  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  management.  The 
Rainbow  Trail  provides  a  manageable 
boundary  on  the  eastern  side.  The  trail  will 
remain  open  for  its  historic  and  agreed  upon 
motorized  recreational  use.  The  road  to 
South  Colony  Lake  and  the  surrounding 
area  will  not  be  included  in  the  designation. 
This  area  contains  three  14.000  foot  peaks 
and  is  heavily  used.  If  the  area  were  desig- 
nated wilderness  a  permit  system  would 
have  to  be  developed  to  ensure  solitude. 
Such  a  system  would  unfairly  limit  access  to 
the  area,  which  is  very  popular  with  moun- 
tain climbers.  Two  passes  through  the  70- 
mile  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  are  excluded 
from  the  wilderness- Hayden  Pass  and 
Medano  Pass.  In  addition,  the  Cloverdale 
Basin  IS  also  excluded  to  the  Continental 
Divide  because  of  the  large  concentration  of 
mining  claims  and  4WD  roads.  The  south 
end  of  the  study  area  around  Blanca  Peak 
has  also  been  excluded  because  of  a  large 
number  of  conflicts,  including  inholdings. 
water  rights,  mining  claims  and  the  nation- 
ally known  4WD  road  to  the  summit  of 
Blanca  Peak.  However,  the  area  east  of  Cali- 
fornia Peak  to  the  Ute  Trail  has  been  in- 
cluded. Though  It  is  outside  the  study  area, 
there  appear  to  be  no  conflicts  if  the  bound- 
ary skirts  the  water  development  m  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Huerfano  River. 

General  features:  This  WSA  includes  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountain  Range,  which  is 
characterized  by  alpine  vegetation  along  its 
crest  and  spruce  and  fir  trees  at  lower  eleva- 
tions. Elevation  ranges  between  8.200  and 
14,345  feet.  The  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  is 
over  70  miles  long. 

Special  features:  Five  mountains,  includ- 
ing Blanca.  Little  Bear.  Crestone.  Crestone 
Needle  and  Humbolt  Peaks,  exceed  14,000 
feet  in  elevation.  The  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains  are  highly  visible— viewed  pri- 
marily from  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the 
Wet  Mountain  Valley. 

Legislative  history:  The  Sangres  were  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  designation  as  a 
result  of  the  RARE  II  process.  It  was  desig- 
nated a  WSA  by  the  Colorado  Wilderness 
Act  of  1980.  and  was  again  recommended 
suitable  for  wilderness  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness  There  are  5 
designated  wilderness  areas  in  the  Rio 
Grande  National  Forest,  encompassing 
257.420  acres.  The  Sangres  are  near  the  wil- 
derness areas  of  the  Great  Sand  Dunes  Na- 
tional Monument,  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  It  is  within  65  air  miles 
of  the  Lost  Creek.  South  San  Juan.  La 
Garita.  Mount  Massive.  Hunter-Fryingpan 
and  Collegiate  Peaks  Wilderness  Areas, 
which  total  over  512.000  acres. 

Vegetation:  Alpine  vegetation  occurs 
along  the  crest  of  the  range  with  spruce  fir. 
Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  at  lower  eleva- 
tions. Riparian  area  vegetation  includes  wil- 
lows, sedges  and  grasses.  A  prairie  grassland 
not  found  m  other  Colorado  wildernesses  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  range. 

Wildlife:  The  Sangre  de  Cristo  WSA  pro- 
vides winter  range  for  deer,  elk  and  bighorn 
sheep.  Habitat  acreages  may  overlap  as  2  or 
all  3  species  may  use  the  same  range.  Deer 
use  a  total  of  16.800  acres,  elk  use  11.500 
acres  and  bighorn  sheep  use  27.800  acres. 
Other  species  that  commonly  occur  are  go.s- 
hawk,  and  northern  three-toed  woodpecker. 
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Fishing;  The  area  is  used  extensively  for 
fishing 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
lias  been  identified.  However,  about  three 
miles  of  Cottonwood  Creek  ha\e  been  iden- 
tified as  potential  habitat  for  the  greenback 
cutthroat  trout,  a  federally  listed  endan- 
gered species.  This  portion  of  Cottonwood 
Creek  is  left  out  of  wilderness  so  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  this  habitat  remains. 

Conflicts:  There  are  a  var.ety  of  conflicts 
identified  by  the  F'orest  Service  and  private 
individuals.  In  the  study  area,  and  proposed 
expansion  of  that  area,  the  Forest  Service 
reports  17  tracts  of  private  land  encompass- 
ing over  1.123  acres.  3  tracts  of  land  on 
which  mineral  rights  are  reserved  encom- 
passing 907  acres.  3  developed  4WD  roads, 
an  extensive  motorized  recreation  trail 
system,  an  oil  and  gas  lease,  easements  for 
several  irrigation  ditches,  mine  access,  a 
road  right  of-way.  and  a  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  documented 
30  adjudicated  water  rights,  and  361  exist- 
ing mining  claims,  an  electronic  station,  and 
several  established  campsites  and  adminis- 
trative buildings.  These  pri\ati-  rights  are 
respected  m  the  proposed  designation. 
Other  considerations  include  the  ability  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  manage  wildlife  habi- 
tat for  the  protection  of  the  many  animals 
m  the  area,  and  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
development  of  trailheads  and  parking  fa- 
cilities for  those  traveling  into  the  wilder- 
ness. There  are  also  significant  timber  re- 
sources which  would  be  forgone,  including 
the  use  of  the  area  by  local  residents  for 
firewood  and  Christmas  tree  harvesting. 

Water:^  The  Forest  Service  has  identified 
30  adjudicated  water  rights  in  the  area  and 
the  proposed  expansion,  and  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Conservancy  Disiri'-t  has  docu- 
mented 60  water  rights  in  the  area.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  WSA  contains  parts 
of  13  watersheds,  all  of  which  are  tributar- 
ies of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  western  part 
of  the  WSA  includes  portions  of  14  water- 
sheds, which  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  All  streams  are  high  quality 
water  Current  water  yield  for  the  WSA  is 
estimated  at  79.000  acrt>  feet  per  year,  but 
through  vegetation  management  above 
9.000  feet,  the  yield  can  be  increased  to 
86.400  acre  feet  per  year  Several  water  im- 
provements are  located  in  the  WSA. 

Minerals:  There  is  much  past  and  present 
mining  activity  in  the  area,  mostly  concen- 
trated north  of  Hayden  Pass  and  between 
Mosca  Pass  and  Blanca  Peak.  About  53%  of 
the  WSA  has  high  or  moderate  potential  for 
locatable  minerals.  The  high  potential 
occurs  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  WSA. 
Only  5%  of  the  area  is  considered  unlikely 
to  have  any  mineral  potential.  The  area  is 
believed  to  have  oil  and  gas  potential  along 
both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Leases:  The  Forest  Service  has  one  lease 
application  pending,  and  several  others  have 
been  documented  totaling  102.300  acres. 

Claims:  Over  360  unpatented  mining 
claims  are  present  in  the  area.  However, 
many  have  been  avoided  by  this  boundary. 

Timber:  Most  of  the  WSA  has  been  logged 
or  had  some  timber  cutting  in  the  past. 
About  25%  of  the  WSA  is  forest  land  capa- 
ble of  producing  regulated  limber  products, 
but  about  49%  of  this  land  is  on  slopes  of  45 
degrees  or  less.  The  mountain  pine  beetle 
has  attacked  the  ponderosa  pme.  but  is  not 
as  prevalent  now  as  in  past  years.  The  west- 
ern spruce  budworm  is  active  in  Douglas  fir/ 
white  fir  stands  throughout  the  WSA.  Defo- 
liation has  been  severe  in  some  stands  and 
could  remain  stable  or  Increase  in  the  near 
future. 


Grazing:  The  WSA  contains  portions  of  9 
existing  livestock  allotments  in  the  San 
Isabel  Forest,  with  a  permitted  use  of  1.037 
animal  unit  months  (AUMi  per  year.  There 
IS  an  additional  8,900  acres  of  potentially 
suitable  range,  with  an  estimated  capacity 
of  5.350  AUM's  per  year.  Several  of  the 
grazing  permittees  have  exprcs.sed  concern 
about  their  ability  to  exercise  their  rights  if 
the  area  is  designated,  given  the  increasing 
pressure  to  move  grazing  off  public  lands. 

Recreation:  The  expanse  of  the  area 
allows  for  a  variety  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties to  co-exist.  Recreation  in  the  area  is 
substantial  and  varied,  including  big  game 
hunting,  backpacking,  hiking,  horsepacking. 
fishing,  motorcycling.  ATV  riding.  4WD 
recreation,  rockclimbing.  and  mountain 
climbing.  Access  is  generally  from  Highway 
50  on  the  northeast  side.  Major  acce.ss 
points  on  the  eastern  slope  are  Hayden 
Creek  Road.  Lake  Creek  Campground, 
Hermit  Lake  Road,  Alvarado  Campground, 
Medano  Pass  Road  and  Mosca  Pass  Road. 
On  the  west  side,  the  major  access  points 
are  Hyden  Pass  Road,  Crestone  Creek,  and 
the  Medano  Creek  Road  from  Great  Sand 
Dunes  National  Monument.  Several  4-wheel 
drive  roads  penetrate  the  WSA  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  Rainbow  Trail,  one  of  Colorado's 
most  popular  motorized  recreation  trails, 
parallels  the  eastern  boundary  from  Music 
Pass  to  the  north  end  of  the  WSA.  In  the 
early  1970's  a  long  term  management  plan 
was  agreed  upon  by  all  recreation  enthusi- 
asts in  the  area.  The  agreement  left  the 
Rainbow  and  several  other  trails  open  for 
motorized  use.  The  Rainbow  Trail  is  the  site 
for  several  motorcycle  events  during  the 
year,  and  is  used  by  many  tourists  who  visit 
the  area.  Many  trails  fork  off  the  Rainbow 
Trail  and  provide  access  to  the  high  moun- 
tain lakes,  but  most  of  these  side  trails  are 
closed  to  motorized  acce.ss. 

SARVIS  CREEK 

Acreage:  39,860  of  Further  Planning  Area. 

Designation  Recommendations: 

Fore.st  Service-39.860. 

Armstrong-33,600. 

Wirth-54,700. 

Forest:  Routt  National  Forest. 

County:  Routt 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 2,367. 

Public  Land  percent  of  total— 44. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 39. 

Location:  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Steamboat 
Springs. 

Recommendation:  The  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendations are  proposed  with  slight 
modifications.  The  name  of  the  wilderness 
Is  proposed  to  be  Sarvis  Creek  to  conform  to 
long-term  local  custom.  The  recommended 
northern  and  western  boundaries  should  be 
modified  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  pro- 
posed ski  development  of  the  Catamount 
Re.sort.  several  water  rights,  and  privately 
owned  mineral  rights.  The  southern  bound- 
ary should  be  moved  to  ihe  north  side  of 
Silver  Creek  to  allow  continued  u.se  of  the 
popular  Silver  Creek  bike  trail  and  to  avoid 
water  rights  and  parcels  of  private  property. 
However,  these  acreage  reductions  can  be 
compen.saled  to  some  extent  by  expanding 
the  eastern  boundary  beyond  the  study  area 
where  there  are  no  wilderness  conflicts. 

General  features;  The  area  is  character- 
ized by  broad,  smooth  slopes  with  spruce  fir, 
lodgepole  pine  and  aspen  vegetation.  The 
area  Is  dissected  by  three  major  drainages 
which  exit  the  area  on  the  west.  Elevation 
ranges  from  7,000  to  10,700  feet. 

Special  features:  Sarvis  Creek  is  the  only 
lower  elevation  forested  area  proposed  for 


wilderness.  The  area  does  not  possess 
unique  .scenic  value:  It  lacks  prominent  high 
points  and  the  landforms  and  vegetation 
patterns  are  common  in  adjacent  areas.  But 
Its  designation  would  preserve  a  lower  eleva- 
tion area  and  provide  balance  to  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

Legislative  history;  This  area  was  pro- 
posed to  remain  in  non-wilderness  status  by 
RARE  I,  but  the  Administration  determined 
the  area  needed  more  study  and  placed  it  In 
further  study  status.  The  area  was  exten- 
sively studied,  and  the  Forest  Service  con- 
siders it  suitable  for  wilderness. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  The  Routt 
National  Forest  presently  contains  187,029 
acres  of  designated  wildi'rne.ss.  This  ac 
counts  for  14  percent  of  the  Forest,  and  is 
distributed  among  the  Mt.  Zirkel  Wilderness 
and  portions  of  the  Flat  Tops.  Neota,  Never 
Summer,  and  Rawah  Wilderneiises.  There 
are  8  designated  wilderness  areas  within  a 
50  mile  radius  of  the  area  totaling  496.116 
acres. 

Vegetation:  The  area  has  Douglas  fir, 
which  is  unusual  in  northern  Colorado. 
Lodgepole  pine  is  predominant  and  substan- 
tial spruce  fir  exists.  There  is  a  large  area  of 
dead  spruce  (spruce  bark  beetle  kill  about  40 
years  ago).  The  remainder  of  the  area  is 
grasslands,  mountain  shrub  and  some  sage- 
brush. 

Wildlife:  Big  game  species  found  within 
the  area  Include  elk,  mule  deer  and  black 
bear.  The  area  is  important  spring,  summer 
and  fall  range  for  elk.  Numerous  species  of 
both  small  game  and  non-game  animals  are 
present.  Opportunities  to  enhance  vegeta- 
tion to  improve  the  elk  winter  range  would 
be  lost  if  the  area  is  designated. 

Fishing:  Brook  trout  are  found  in  nearly 
all  the  streams.  Rainbow  trout  are  occasion- 
ally in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  larger 
creeks.  Opportunities  to  enhance  fisheries 
habitat  would  be  foregone  with  designation. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
has  been  identified  in  the  area. 

Conflicts:  Many  of  the  known  mineral, 
water  and  private  right  conflicts  in  the 
study  area  are  avoided  with  slight  boundary 
modifications.  Access  rights-of-way  owned 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  for  ditch 
repair  and  maintenance  and  for  the  Walton 
Peak  Communications  Site  and  mineral 
rights  In  three  parcels  totaling  480  acres  are 
avoided.  However,  the  pre-existing  Hubbard 
life  estate  in  the  center  of  the  wilderness 
area  cannot  be  excluded  and  these  private 
rights  are  protected  by  exemplive  language 
in  the  legislation. 

Water;  Sixteen  adjudicated  water  rights 
exist  within  the  proposed  area.  All  are 
avoided  with  slight  boundary  modifications. 
The  water  yield  of  the  area  Is  about  44.200 
acre  feet  per  year,  with  excellent  quality. 
All  the  water  from  the  area  drains  into  the 
Yampa  River.  The  FPA  has  a  series  of  mu- 
nicipal water  or  power  projects  proposed 
within  its  boundaries  and  one  trans-basin  di- 
version out  of  one  watershed  Immediately 
above  the  FPA,  The  Sarvis  Ditch  diverts  an 
adjudicated  43  cfs  from  upper  Service  Creek 
to  Muddy  Creek.  The  Forest  Service  has  two 
current  water  uses  totaling  10.4  acre-feet 
and  seven  foreseeable  uses  totaling  2.7  acre 
feet  for  livestock  within  the  FPA.  Down- 
stream uses  of  the  water  include  livestock, 
recreation,  fisheries,  municipal.  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  energy  development. 

Minerals;  The  potential  for  all  minerals  is 
low  in  the  FPA,  although  considerable 
mining  activity  has  occurred  north  and 
south  of  the  study  area.  The  area  encom- 
passes   no    mining    districts.    The    mineral 


estate  to  480  acres  is  owned  by  a  private 
party. 

Leases:  None  has  been  identified. 

Claims:  None  has  been  identified. 

Timber:  Approximately  82%  or  31.774 
acres  are  forested,  with  lodgepole  pine  pre- 
dominant and  substantial  spruce  fir.  About 
78%  of  the  FPA  is  In  sawtimber  size  trees. 
Another  20%  is  a  large  area  of  dead  spruce 
(spruce  bark  beetle  kill  about  40  years  ago>. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  is  grasslands, 
mountain  shrub  and  some  .sagebrush.  There 
is  an  estimated  timber  volume  of  339.1  mil- 
lion board  feet  in  the  area. 

Grazing:  A  very  small  number  of  cattle 
use  the  southern  edge  of  the  FPA  and  there 
is  a  Service  Creek  sheep  allotment  which 
has  been  waived  by  the  permittee.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  plans  or  requests 
to  stock  the  allotment.  Range  condition  is 
considered  good.  Current  grazing  use  is  ap- 
proximately 102  animal  unit  months  per 
year.  Pew  range  developments  are  within 
the  FPA.  but  include  a  sheep  bridge  over 
Service  Creek,  several  short  drift  fences  and 
spring  developments. 

Recreation:  Steamboat  Springs  Area 
recreation  has  increased.  The  Stagecoach 
Reservoir  and  subsequent  recreational  de- 
velopment also  may  increase  recreation  in 
the  Wilderness  area.  Motorized  vehicle  use 
is  already  restricted  in  the  proposed  area, 
but  mountain  bike  use  Is  becoming  very  pop 
ular.  The  Service  Creek  trail  is  touted  as 
one  of  the  most  unique  experiences  in  the 
state.  Hunting  and  fishing  exists,  although 
current  use  is  relatively  light.  There  are  ap 
proximately  21  miles  of  trails. 

SOUTH  SAN  JUAN  EXPANSIONS  MONTEZUMA 
PEAK  AND  V-ROCK 

Acreage:    32.800   acres   in    two   wilderness 
study  areas— Montezuma  Peak;  13.000  acres; 
V-Rock:  19,800  acres. 
Designation  Recommendations: 
Forest  Service— unsuitable. 
Armstrong- 10.800. 
Wirth-32.800. 
Forest:  San  Juan. 

County:   Montezuma   Peak -Rio  Grande' 
Archuleta/Mineral/Conejos        V-Rock— Ar- 
chuleta/Conejos. 
Rio  Grande  land  area  sq.  miles— 913, 
Public  land  percent  ot  total— 57, 
Forest  Service  land  percent— 48, 
Archuleta  land  area  sq,  miles— 1.353. 
Public  land  percent  of  total— 51, 
Forest  Service  land  percent— 49, 
Mineral  land  area  sq,  miles— 887, 
Public  land  percent  of  total— 94, 
Forest  Service  land  percent— 94, 
Conejos  land  area  .sq.  miles— 1.227. 
Public  land  percent  of  total— 59, 
Forest  Service  land  percent— 35, 
Location:  Composed  of  two  separate  areas 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado,  one 
adjoining  the  north  and  the  other  adjoining 
the  south  side  of  the  South  San  Juan  Wil- 
derness Area,  The  area  lies  about  20  miles 
east  of  Pagosa  Springs  and  is  entirely  to  the 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
Recommendation: 

Montezuma  Peak:  Although  the  Forest 
Service,  after  extensive  study,  considers  this 
area  unsuitable  for  wilderness,  about  half  of 
the  Montezuma  Peak  area  is  proposed  for 
designation  while  avoiding  the  known  min- 
eral potential  and  existing  mining  claims. 

■V-Rock:  A  portion  of  the  V-Rock  area  is 
also  proposed  for  designation.  To  avoid  ex- 
isting water  rights,  mineral  potential,  and 
several  excellent  motorized  vehicle  trails, 
the  southern  part  of  the  area  is  excluded. 
These  additions  will  nicely  complete  the 
current  San  Juan  Wilderness, 


General  features;  Both  areas  contain  pri- 
marily unroaded.  mountainous  lands  rang- 
ing in  elevation  between  8,200  and  over 
13.000  feet.  However,  each  area  is  unique, 

Montezuma  Peak:  This  area  is  character- 
ized by  rugged  glacial  terrain.  Alpine  tundra 
dominates  the  steep  mountain  slopes,  and 
fingers  of  subalpine  forest  extend  up  the  U- 
shaped  valleys. 

V-Rock:  The  landform  Is  typical  of  alpine 
areas  In  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  outstanding  alpine  scenery,  varied  to- 
pography and  high  vegetative  diversity. 

Special  features:  The  Colorado  Division  of 
Wildlife,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  U,S, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  conducted  a  coop- 
erative study  for  the  presence  of  grizzly 
bear.  However,  the  results  showed  little. 
Some  sign  was  observed  in  1980,  but  it  was 
considered  to  be  2  to  4  years  old  at  the  time. 
Moreover,  these  areas  are  generally  adja- 
cent to  areas  heavily  affected  by  man  and, 
consequently,  it  is  unlikely  a  grizzly  popula- 
tion could  ever  be  re-established. 

Legislative  history:  Both  these  areas  were 
studied  under  RARE  I  and  RARE  II,  but 
were  not  recommended  for  designation 
either  time.  Congress  designated  them  as 
WSAs  with  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness 
Act.  The  Forest  Service  considers  both 
these  areas  unsuitable  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  19 
other  wildernesses,  totaling  almost  1.670,000 
acres,  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  these 
areas.  These  Include  the  South  San  Juan 
Wilderness  running  between  the  two  areas, 
and  the  huge  Weminuche  Wilderness  to  the 
northeast. 

Vegetation:  Both  areas  contain  spruce,  fir 
and  some  aspen  trees,  as  well  as  alpine 
grassland  vegetation. 

Wildlife;  Big  game  species  within  the 
areas  include  elk,  mule  deer,  bighorn  sheep, 
black  bear  and  mountain  lion.  The  primary 
use  of  the  areas  by  bighorn  sheep  is  for 
summer  and  fall  range.  Other  wildlife  spe- 
cies such  as  cottontail  rabbit,  snowshoe 
hare,  pine  and  ground  .squirrels,  badgers, 
coyote,  weasels,  pine  marten,  bobcat,  band- 
tailed  pigeon,  and  blue  grouse  are  well  rep- 
resented within  their  respected  habitat 
niches. 

Fishing;  Five  species  are  present  including 
cutthroat,  rainbow  and  brook  trout.  Period- 
ic slocking  has  been  necessary  to  maintain 
fishable  populations  under  present  harvest 
regulations.  This  stocking  would  be  prohib- 
ited in  areas  designated  wilderness. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  No 
federally-designated  species  has  been  Identi- 
fied In  either  area.  However,  there  is  some 
acceptable  habitat  for  wolverine,  although 
no  sightings  have  been  confirmed.  The  wol- 
verine is  on  the  Colorado  list  of  endangered 
species. 

Conflicts: 

Montezuma  Peak:  Approximately  10  acres 
of  private  land  and  120  unpatended  mining 
claims  exist,  but  have  been  avoided.  The 
western  boundary  borders  the  East  Fork  Ski 
Area,  but  this  will  not  be  impacted, 

V-Rock;  This  area  contains  adjudicated 
water  rights,  several  grazing  permits  and  a 
developed  motorized  trail  system.  All  have 
been  avoided. 

Water;  Some  adjudicated  water  rights 
have  been  identified,  but  are  avoided  by  the 
proposed  boundaries.  The  water  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  49.355  acre-feet  per  year.  Water 
from  Montezuma  Peak  flows  into  the  east 
fork  of  the  San  Juan  River  via  Quartz 
Creek,  Lost  Creek.  Bear  Creek  and  Elwood 
Creek.   The   northern    %ths   of   of   V-Rock 


drains  northward  into  the  Rio  Blanco  River 
via  Fish  Creek,  South  Creek.  Castle  Creek 
and  Leche  Creek.  The  southern  quarter  is 
drained  by  the  little  Navajo  River.  Maxi- 
mum potential  water  yield  increases  could 
result  from  clearcutting  20  percent  of  the 
accessible  spruce-fir  and  aspen  stands  and 
maintaining  snowfences  in  25  percent  of  the 
alpine  area. 

Minerals: 

Montezuma  Peak:  About  12.081  acres  <36.9 
percent!  of  this  area  has  high  to  moderate 
potential  for  locatable  minerals.  There  has 
been  active  exploration  by  several  compa- 
nies. 120  mining  claims  exist,  but  most  are 
avoided  by  the  proposed  boundary.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  notes  that  exploration  of 
molybdenum  deposits  iwith  associated  base, 
and  precious  metals,  indium  and  gallium) 
would  be  lost  if  the  northern  portion  of  the 
area  were  to  be  designated. 

V  Rock:  About  15.632  acres  (47.7  percent) 
of  V-Rock  has  high  to  moderate  potential 
for  leasable  minerals.  Seismic  exploration 
and  oil  and  gas  production  have  occurred 
close  to  the  boundary  of  V-Rock,  The  area  is 
considered  to  have  low  or  no  potential  for 
geothermal,  uranium,  coal  or  natural  gas. 

Leases;  Several  leases  exist. 

Claims:  Approximately  120  unpatented 
claims  exist. 

Timber;  About  22,131  acres  (67  percent)  of 
the  areas  are  classified  capable  of  produc- 
tion. The  predominant  timber  type  is 
spruce-fir.  covering  69  percent  of  the  capa- 
ble forest  land 

Montezuma  Peak;  About  65  percent  of  ca- 
pable forest  occurs  in  slopes  greater  than  60 
degrees,  making  harvest  opportunities  diffi- 
cult. 

V-Rock:  About  54  percent  of  the  timber  in 
this  area  occurs  on  slopes  less  than  30  de- 
grees. Considerable  timber  activity  and 
roads  exist  to  the  west  and  south  of  V-Rock, 

Grazing:  Cattle  and  recreation  horses 
graze  about  30  percent  of  the  areas.  Current 
grazing  totals  about  1.500  animal  unit 
months  annually, 

Montezuma  Peak;  Grazing  takes  place  on 
portions  of  2  allotments,  one  sheep  and  one 
cattle 

V-Rock:  Grazing  could  take  place  on  por- 
tions of  7  allotments,  one  is  a  vacant  sheep 
allotments.  The  other  6  are  cattle.  Three 
relatively  small  livestock  water  develop- 
ments and  about  10  miles  of  allotment 
boundary  and  drift  fences  exist  in  the  area. 

Recreation:  Recreation  activities  include 
big  game  hunting,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
camping,  viewing  scenery,  nature  study  and 
cro.ss-country  skiing.  There  is  limited  motor- 
cycle riding  on  some  of  the  trails,  but  be- 
cause of  the  steepness  of  much  of  these 
areas,  those  are  few.  There  are  35  miles  of 
trail  in  these  areas, 

Montezuma  Peak;  The  Quartz  Creek  Trail 
borders  the  western  edge  of  the  area,  then 
traverses  through  the  WSA  to  its  junction 
with  the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  The  Con- 
tinental Divide  Trail  itself  borders  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  area, 

V-Rock:  Several  trails  traverse  into  and 
out  of  the  V-Rock  area,  including  Fish 
Creek  Trail,  Leche  Creek  Trail,  Navajo  Peak 
Trail  and  V-Rock  Trail,  Access  to  this  area 
is  provided  by  the  Bucki<  s  Lake  Road  and 
the  Castle  Creek  Road, 

SPANISH  PEAKS 

Acreage:   19.570  in  the  Wilacrness  Study 
Area, 
Designation  Recommendations; 
Forest  Service— unsuitable. 
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Armstrong -18.400  'proposed  National 
Recreational  Areai 

Wirth- 19.570. 

Forest;  San  Isabel. 

County:  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas. 

Huerfano  County  land  area  sq.  miles— 
1.584. 

Public  land  percent  of  total  — 21. 

Forest  Service  land  percent  — 14. 

Las  Animas  County  land  area  sq.  miles— 
4.771. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 10. 

Forest  Senice  land  percent— .7. 

Location:  This  WSA  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  160  miles  south  of  Denver 
and  20  miles  southwest  of  Walsenburg. 

Recommendation:  This  area  is  unsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation,  but  is  proposed 
to  be  designated  as  a  National  Recreation 
Area.  The  area  if  filled  with  private  inhold 
ings.  Opportunities  for  solitude  are  only 
moderate,  and  opportunities  for  uncon- 
firmed recreation  are  limited.  The  area's 
small  size  prohibits  extended  camping  trips. 
The  boundary  of  the  WSA  was  determined 
by  roads,  land  ownership  and  past  noncon- 
forming uses  rather  than  geographic  fea- 
tures. The  absence  of  natural  features  and 
barriers  would  make  the  area  difficult  to 
manage  as  wilderness.  Exercise  of  existing 
private  rights  would  result  in  road-building 
or  mine  development.  Attempts  to  eliminate 
the  private  inholdings  through  boundary 
modifications  would  substantially  degrade 
the  already  marginal  wilderness  character 
and  suitability.  The  area  has  already  been 
designated  a  National  Natural  Landmark 
which  protects  the  unique  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  dikes  that  radiate  outward 
from  the  peaks.  National  Recreation  Area 
designation  will  give  the  area  a  special  pro- 
tection without  trammeling  the  rights  of 
private  property  owners.  The  area  is  ideally 
located  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  to  the 
nearby  population  of  vacation  and  perma- 
nent residents  and  will  attract  growing  num- 
bers of  hikers  and  backpackers.  Trail  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  to  serve  these 
needs  can  be  carried  out  much  more  effec- 
tively in  a  Recreation  Area. 

General  features:  The  area  is  character- 
ized by  steep  slopes  and  varied  vegetation. 
Elevation  ranges  between  8.400  and  13.683 
feet.  West  Spanish  Peak  is  13,626  feet  and 
East  Spanish  Peak  is  slightly  higher  at 
13.683  feet. 

Special  features:  The  prominent  feature 
aside  from  the  peaks  are  the  unique  system 
of  dikes  radiating  outward  from  the  peaks. 
The  dikes  form  spectacular  free  standing 
walls  from  1  to  100  feet  high  and  extend  up 
to  14  miles,  many  of  which  are  outside  the 
designated  area.  The  peaks  and  surrounding 
area  were  approved  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks  in 
January  1977  for  protection  of  their  unique 
character. 

Legislative  history:  The  area  was  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  the  Wilderne.ss 
Preservation  System  as  a  result  of  RARE  II 
It  was  designated  a  WSA  by  the  Colorado 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980,  and  after  extensive 
study  was  determined  unsuitable  for  desig- 
nation by  the  Forest  Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  a 
designated  wilderness  areas  partly  or  entire 
ly  in  the  San  Isabel  Forest  system,  totalling 
257.420  acres.  There  is  only  one  wilderne.ss 
area  nearby,  that  part  of  the  Great  Sand 
Dunes  National  Monument  designated  a.s 
wilderness.  However,  the  Greenhorn  Moun- 
tain and  Sangre  de  Cristo  study  areas  are  in 
close  proximity  to  Spanish  Peaks. 

Vegetation:  About  73^^  of  the  WSA  is  for 
ested  and  includes  pinon  pine  and  Gambel 


oak  at  lower  elevations,  ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas  fir  at  mid-elevations.  and  Engle- 
mann  spruce,  white  fir  and  bristlecone  pine 
at  the  higher  elevation.s.  The  area  also  con- 
tains grasslands,  alpine  vegetation  and  oak- 
brush.  Vegetation  management  is  necessary 
to  help  reduce  insect  and  disease  occurrence 
and  to  improve  and  maintain  wildlife  habi- 
tat. 

Wildlife:  The  area  contains  over  2.500 
acres  of  deer  winter  range  and  over  1.000 
acres  of  bighorn  sheep  winter  range.  Wild- 
life species  that  commonly  occur  are  pine 
marten,  elk,  mule  deer  and  northern  three- 
toed  woodpecker. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  No 
threatened  or  endangered  species  have  been 
identified. 

Conflicts:  The  WSA  contains  870  acres  of 
private  land.  They  occur  in  5  tracls  plus  sev- 
eral patented  mining  claims.  One  is  current- 
ly used  for  a  dude  ranch  and  contains  a  log 
cabin,  stable  and  picnic  facilities.  Another 
tract  is  used  as  a  part  of  a  cattle  operation 
and  has  4-wheel  drive  roads  for  salting 
cattle.  Oil.  gas  and  mineral  rights  are  re- 
served on  approximately  420  acres  in  the 
area.  Some  of  those  rights  are  owned  by  the 
state. 

Water:  Seven  adjudicated  water  rights 
exist  in  the  study  area,  all  of  which  are 
avoided  by  the  National  Recreation  Area 
proposal.  The  Cucharas  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion District  has  an  immediate  need  to  de- 
velop water  supply  facilities  on  White  Creek 
and  the  area  is  excluded  by  the  Armstrong 
legislation.  The  WSA  straddles  two  water- 
sheds, the  Spanish  Peaks  and  Apishapa  wa- 
tersheds. Water  is  of  high  quality  and  the 
current  annual  water  yield  is  8.820  acre-feet, 
with  a  potential  increase  to  about  9.740 
acre-feet  through  vegetation  manipulation 
a  Mve  9.000  feet. 

Minerals:  The  WSA  has  several  old  mines 
within  its  boundaries.  Coal  deposits  have 
been  identified  next  to  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  the  WSA.  About  90%  of  the 
area  has  a  high  or  moderate  potential  for  lo- 
catable  minerals,  and  approximately  93'"f 
has  high  to  moderate  potential  for  leasable 
minerals.  Any  coal  within  the  WSA  would 
be  found  several  thousand  feet  deep  and  has 
little  likelihood  of  development. 

Leases:  There  are  no  current  leases,  but 
there  are  pending  oil  and  gas  lease  applica- 
tions on  about  15.170  acres  (78<"c)  of  the 
WSA. 

Claims:  10  unpatented  mining  claims 
exi.'it.s. 

Timber:  About  73%  of  the  WSA  is  forest- 
ed. 65'^  of  the  forest  is  capable  of  producing 
regulated  timber  products,  but  only  Sl'T^  is 
on  slopes  less  than  45  degrees.  Little  of  the 
area  has  been  logged  in  the  past.  The  WSA 
has  an  annual  allowable  sale  quantity  of 
1.765  million  board  feet  from  suitable  lands. 
The  growing  stock  volume,  on  suitable  lands 
within  the  WSA.  is  about  60.5  million  board 
feet.  About  9.600  acres  are  not  suited  for 
timber  production  because  of  steep  slopes 
and  low  timber  volume  per  acre. 

Grazing:  The  Spanish  Peaks  WSA  con- 
tains portions  of  2  livestock  allotments  with 
a  permitted  use  of  about  138  animal  unit 
months  (AUM's)  per  year.  Additional  range 
in  the  WSA  has  the  potential  of  increasing 
that  by  151  AUMs  to  289  AUMs. 

Recreation:  The  area  is  very  popular  for 
hikers  and  backpackers.  There  are  about  18 
miles  of  trails  providing  access  in  the  WSA 
to  the  area  and  to  the  peaks.  Roads  provide 
access  to  the  Bulls  Eye  Mine  on  the  north 
side  and  jeep  access  to  private  lands  tracts 
on  the  west.  The  area,  however,  is  generally 


managed  for  non-motorized  recreation.  The 
Forest  Service  has  plans  to  develop  a  loop 
trail  around  the  two  peaks  to  increase  access 
to  the  area.  This  could  increase  the  number 
of  visitors,  but  make  opportunities  for  wil- 
derness solitude  difficult. 

Other:  This  small  WSA  is  exposed  on  all 
sides  to  population  growth,  development 
and  semi-urban  influences  which  detract 
from  its  wild  character. 

SPRUCE  CREEK 

Acreage:  8.000  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— 8.000. 

Armstrong— 8.000. 

Wirth-8,000. 

Forest:  White  River. 

County:  Pitkin. 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 968. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 83. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 79. 

Location:  In  northeastern  Pitkin  County 
about  9.5  miles  northeast  of  Aspen. 

Recommendation:  The  Forest  Service 
boundaries  are  proposed  to  be  designated 
with  minor  modifications  on  the  northeast- 
ern corner  to  avoid  existing  private  property 
rights,  and  portions  of  a  4WD  road  used  to 
access  the  Hunter-Frying  Pan  Wilderness. 
These  slight  modifications  would  remove 
very  few  acres  from  designated  wilderness, 
and  allow  local  residents  continuation  of 
their  historical  use  of  a  jeep  trail;  they 
would  also  protect  the  rights  of  a  property 
owner. 

General  features:  This  area  is  composed  of 
a  diverse  physical  environment.  Elevations 
range  from  9.200  to  12.000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  include  both  alpine  and  montane 
life  zones.  The  Spruce  Creek  drainage  con- 
sists of  a  northwesterly  facing  slope,  while 
the  Upper  Woody  Creek  drainage  contains 
both  north  and  south  facing  slopes. 

Legislative  history:  In  1978.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
study  the  8,000  acre  Spruce  Creek  addition 
for  designation.  This  area  was  determined 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  Many  cur- 
rent wilderness  areas  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Within  a  15  mile  radius  of  the  WSA 
there  are  876  square  miles  of  wilderness,  or 
560,410  acres.  They  include  the  Hunter- 
Fryingpan  (74.450),  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 
(174.060).  Holy  Cross  (126.000).  Mt.  Massive 
(26,000).  and  Collegiate  Peaks  (159,900). 

Vegetation:  The  area  contains  a  limited 
mix  of  vegetation  types.  The  dominant  ones 
are  Engelmann  spruce,  subalpine  fir  and 
lodgepole  pine.  There  are  also  small  areas  of 
aspen  as  well  as  areas  of  riparian  vegetation 
in  the  valley  bottoms  and  around  the  wet 
areas.  Approximately  80'"c  of  the  land  is  for- 
ested. The  non-forested  part  of  the  area 
consists  of  sub-alpine  vegetation  and  rock 
outcrops. 

Wildlife:  Wildlife  in  the  area  consist  of 
those  species  commonly  associated  with 
mature  spruce-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  forests 
such  as  goshawks,  red-backed  voles,  snow- 
shoe  hares,  chichadees  and  pine  marten. 
Deer  and  elk  occur  throughout  all  habitat 
types  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The  area 
is  used  as  a  migration  corridor  for  big  game 
migrating  between  summer  and  winter 
ranges. 

Fishing:  Cutthroat  trout  are  found  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  Spruce  Creek. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species: 
There  are  no  known  federally  listed,  threat- 


ened or  endangered  species  within  the  area. 
The  wolverine  and  lynx,  both  on  the  Colora- 
do list  of  threatened  species  have  been  re- 
ported, although  sightings  have  not  been 
confirmed. 

Conflicts:  Very  few  conflicts  exist  in  the 
area.  However,  mineral  rights  are  owned  by 
a  private  party  near  Mt.  Yeck.  Several  4WD 
and  jeep  roads  are  located  in  that  area  as 
well;  fortunately,  all  of  these  conflicts  have 
been  easily  avoided  with  very  modest  bound- 
ary modifications. 

Waters:  No  water  rights  exist  in  the  area. 
There  are  no  known  diversions  or  substan- 
tial consumption  of  water  in  the  area.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  no  indication  of  demand 
for  future  water  developments  for  down- 
stream users.  The  area  of  land  lying  up- 
stream from  the  proposed  wilderness  is  on  a 
steep  slope  with  low  potential  for  water  de- 
velopment. 

Minerals:  A  mineral  survey  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  US  Geological  Survey  report- 
ed that  Spruce  Creek  has  low  potential  for 
mineral  deposits.  Past  mining  activity  has 
been  negligible.  Only  one  small  mine,  which 
is  no  longer  active,  exists. 

Leases;  None  has  been  identified. 

Claims;  None  has  been  identified. 

Timber:  About  5.200  acres  of  the  area  are 
suitable  for  timbering.  The  rest  of  the  area 
is  considered  unsuitable  because  of  the  wet- 
ness and  steep  slopes  which  cannot  be  har- 
vested using  conventional  methods.  The  po- 
tential average  annual  sale  quantity  is  be- 
tween 2.0  and  2.5  million  board  feet. 

Grazing;  Grazing  is  currently  limited  to 
use  by  recreation  livestock,  and  regardless 
of  the  areas  designation,  this  can  be  expect- 
ed to  increase  slightly  in  the  future. 

Recreation:  The  area  is  used  for  access  to 
the  Hunter-Frying  Pan  wilderness.  Some  of 
the  area  has  been  used  for  motorized  recrea- 
tion in  the  past. 

VASQUEZ  PEAK 

Acreage:  12.800  acres  in  Wilderness  Study 
Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— 12,800. 

Armstrong— 11,300. 

Wirth— 24.160*  (includes  St.  Louis  Peak 
area). 

Forest:  Arapaho. 

County:  Grand. 

Land  area  sq.  miles— 1.854. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 68. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 48. 

Location:  In  central  Colorado,  about  2 
miles  south  of  Winter  Park  Ski  Area  and 
four  miles  south  of  Fraser.  The  area  is 
about  a  2  hour  drive  from  the  Denver  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Recommendation:  The  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendation is  proposed  with  a  few  minor 
adjustments  to  protect  existing  water 
rights,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  Ber- 
thoud  Pass  and  Winter  Park  Ski  Areas'  ex- 
pansion. The  proximity  to  the  Fraser  Exper- 
imental Forest  should  be  recognized.  In 
order  to  protect  this  ongoing  experimenta- 
tion, administrative  flexibility  is  given  to 
the  Forest  Service  to  treat  for  disease  and 
beetle  kill,  and  take  active  steps  to  fight 
fires  when  necessary.  In  addition,  the  right 
to  tunnel  under  the  wilderness  area  and  to 
carry  out  maintenance  and  repair  is  protect- 
ed. 

General  features:  The  WSA  lies  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Front  Range.  Alpine 
meadow  vegetation  covers  over  half  the 
area.  The  elevation  in  the  WSA  ranges  from 
8.600  to  12.000  feet. 

Special  features:  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of   the  area   is   the   deeply   dissected. 


steep-sided  valley  formed  by  Vasquez  Creek. 
Vasquez  Peak  is  visible  from  some  areas 
within  the  WSA  as  well  as  Winter  Park  Ski 
Area.  The  area  is  adjacent  to  the  FYaser  Ex- 
perimental Forest. 

Legislative  history:  The  area  was  evalu- 
ated under  RARE  II  and  allocated  to  fur- 
ther planning.  The  1980  Colorado  Wilder- 
ness Act  designated  to  the  area  a  WSA.  The 
area  is  considered  suitable  for  wilderness  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  9 
existing  Wilderness  areas  within  a  50-mile 
radius,  totaling  524.200  acres.  The  closest  of 
these  areas  are  Indian  Peaks  to  the  north. 
Eagles  Nest  to  the  southwest  and  Mt.  Evans 
to  the  southeast. 

Vegetation:  About  a  third  of  the  area. 
3.995  acres,  is  spruce  fir.  with  grasslands 
making  up  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
area. 

Wildlife:  Big  game  species  found  within 
the  area  include  elk.  mule  deer,  black  bear 
and  mountain  goat.  Small  game  species  in 
the  area  include  blue  grouse,  white-tailed 
ptarmigan,  red  squirrel  and  snowshoe  hare. 
Various  songbirds,  raptors,  small  mammals, 
and  furbearers  are  also  present. 

Fishing:  Numerous  opportunities  exist. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  Private  easements  for  tunnels 
and  irrigation  ditches  exist  within  the  area, 
and  will  not  be  compromised  due  to  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  Berthoud  Pass  and 
Winter  Park  Ski  Areas'  proposed  expansion 
areas  are  avoided  with  small  boundary 
modifications.  There  are  two  existing  water 
rights  which  are  also  avoided  with  slight 
boundary  modifications. 

Water:  Two  adjudicated  water  rights  exist 
in  the  proposed  area.  Water  yield  averages 
18.700  acre-feet  per  year,  most  of  which 
flows  into  Vasquez  Creek.  Water  quality  Is 
excellent.  An  existing  tunnel,  which  is  part 
of  a  Denver  Water  Board  transmountain  di- 
version, passes  under  the  WSA.  Even 
though  the  portals  of  the  tunnel  are  outside 
the  WSA.  the  right  to  essential  mainte- 
nance of  the  tunnel  must  be  assured. 

Minerals:  A  portion  of  the  WSA  has  a 
moderate  to  high  potential  for  locatable 
minerals.  The  potential  for  leasable  miner- 
als, however,  is  low  over  the  entire  area. 
The  WSA  lies  close  to  areas  of  considerable 
exploration  and  development,  especially  to 
the  south  and  east.  In  those  areas,  deposits 
of  lead,  zinc,  silver,  copper,  and  molybde- 
num are  known  to  occur.  The  Berthoud 
Pass  fault  zone  which  extends  into  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  WSA  may  also  contain  vein- 
type  uranium. 

Leases:  None  has  been  identified. 

Claims;  None  has  been  identified. 

Timber;  About  '3  of  the  area  is  considered 
tentatively  suitable  for  timber  production, 
with  spruce  fir  the  predominant  timber.  80 
percent  of  the  area  is  sawtimber  size  trees. 

Grazing:  Current  grazing  use  is  very  light, 
only  9  animal  unit  months.  There  are  por- 
tions of  3  sheep  allotments  on  the  WSA. 
Two  are  vacant  with  no  plans  to  stock  them. 
The  one  that  is  stocked  involves  only  a 
small  part  of  the  area. 

Recreation;  There  are  14  miles  of  trails  in 
the  WSA.  A  variety  of  recreational  opportu- 
nities exists,  including  camping,  hunting, 
horseback  riding,  hiking  and  limited  fishing. 
There  is  an  old  road  about  7  miles  long  be- 
tween the  Vasquez  Tunnel  and  Vasquez 
Pass,  which  has  been  used  by  4-wheel  drive 
vehicles  and  motorcycles.  Access  to  the 
WSA  is  from  the  north  via  the  Vasquez 
Tunnel  Road  No.  148.  which  leaves  U.S.  40 


at  Winter  Park.  On  the  eastern  boundary, 
U.S.  40  parallels  the  WSA  at  a  distance  of 
about  Vj  mile,  but  there  are  no  trailheads 
and  the  terrain  is  steep.  Most  of  the  area  is 
not  accessible  to  motor  vehicles  and  current 
motorized  use  is  minimal.  Also,  the  base  of 
Winter  Park  Ski  Area  is  less  than  2  miles 
NE  of  the  WSA  boundary.  When  the  per- 
mitted expansion  of  the  ski  area  is  under- 
taken, the  boundaries  of  it  will  be  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  WSA. 

Other:  All  land  is  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

WEMINUCHE  WILDERNESS  ADDITIONS.  WEMIN- 
UCHE  CONTIGUOUS.  WHITEHEAD  GULCH, 
NEEDLE  CREEK  AND  WEST  NEEDLE 

Acreage:  33.660  in  the  Wilderness  Study 
Areas. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— 28.744. 

Armstrong— 23.975 

Wirth— 33.000  (includes  2.240  acres  in  Pur- 
gatory Flats  Study  Area  which  is  left  in 
study  status). 

Forest:  San  Juan. 

County:  San  Juan/La  Plata. 

San  Juan  land  area  sq.  miles— 388. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 87. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 70. 

La  Plata  land  area  sq.  miles— 1.692. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 40. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 37. 

Location;  In  southwestern  Colorado,  be- 
tween Durango  and  Silverton.  it  adjoins  the 
western  boundary  of  the  existing  Wemin- 
uche  Wilderness  Area. 

Recommendation:  All  of  the  Weminuche 
Wilderness  Addition  Study  Area  is  proposed 
to  be  designated  with  the  exception  of  a 
minor  boundary  change  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion to  exclude  mining  claims.  The  proposed 
northern  boundary  goes  beyond  the  study 
area  for  a  short  distance  near  Andrews  Lake 
to  achieve  a  more  manageable  boundary. 
However,  any  further  extensions  of  the  area 
northward  would  infringe  on  a  major  power- 
line  corridor.  The  Needle  Creek  area  is  des- 
ignated only  as  far  south  as  Webb  Lake  to 
prevent  inclusion  of  a  20  acre  inholding. 
Only  the  southernmost  section  of  White- 
head Gulch,  which  encompasses  Mount 
Garfield,  is  included  in  the  designation  due 
to  the  large  number  of  mining  claims  which 
exist  in  the  rest  of  the  area.  All  of  the  We- 
minuche Contiguous  Area  recommended 
suitable  is  included  in  the  proposed  designa- 
tion. 

General  features:  Elevation  in  the  WSA 
ranges  from  8.000  to  13.000  feet.  The  area  is 
marked  by  pointed  peaks,  cirque  basins, 
jagged  cliffs  and  glacial  remnants.  About 
60<^r  of  the  WSA  has  particularly  notable 
examples  of  these  features. 

Legislative  history:  These  areas  were  stud- 
ied as  part  of  RARE  I  and  RARE  II.  As  a 
result  of  RARE  II.  the  portions  were  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  inclusion  in  the  wil- 
derness system.  However.  Congress  formally 
established  them  as  WSA  in  1980.  The 
Forest  Service  has  determined  that  portions 
of  these  areas  are  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness;  There  are  13 
wilderness  areas  with  over  1.3  million  acres 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  WSA.  includ- 
ing Mt.  Sneffels  and  Weminuche  Wilder- 
nesses. 

Vegetation:  Much  of  the  WSA  is  relatively 
devoid  of  vegetation  due  to  the  ruggedness 
of  the  terrain.  Some  Engelemann  spruce 
and  subalpine  fir  types  cover  about  40"^  of 
the  area.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  mostly 
grassland  and  rock. 
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Wildlife:  Big  gamo  species  include  mule 
deer.  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep,  black 
bear,  and  possibly  mountain  lion.  All  big 
game  species  primarily  use  the  area  as 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  habitat.  Mountain 
goats  and  bighorn  sheep  make  limited  use 
of  the  area  during  the  winter  months.  Al- 
though acceptable  wolverine  habitat  is 
present,  no  wolverines  are  known  to  live  in 
the  area.  Small  game  species  include  snow- 
shoe  hare,  blue  grouse  and  white-tailed 
ptarmigan.  Numerous  song  birds,  raptors, 
and  mammals  normally  found  in  coniferous 
forests  and  subalpine  and  alpine  regions  of 
Colorado  also  inhabit  the  area. 

Fishing:  Cutthroat,  rainbow,  and  brook 
trout  are  found  in  several  lakes  and  stream.? 
within  the  WSA.  Very  limited  natural  repro- 
duction occurs  in  streams.  Stream  popula 
tions  are  sustained  through  periodic  re 
stocking  by  the  Colorado  Division  of  Wild- 
life. This  wildlife  manipulation  is  forgone  in 
designated  wilderness  areas. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  None 
has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  Approximately  700  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  exist  in  the  area.  Many  mining 
claims  also  exist  within  the  area.  Most  of 
the  conflicts  with  these  private  right.s  are 
eliminated  with  slight  boundary  modifica- 
tions that  also  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
wilderness  characteristics.  However,  there  is 
a  640-acre  section  of  Colorado  state  land  in 
the  middle  of  the  Weminuche  Addition 
which  IS  included  in  the  designated  area. 
There  is  a  projected  powerline  corridor  in 
the  Molas  Pass  area  that  is  not  infringed 
upon. 

Water:  Water  yield  is  estimated  at  33,000 
acre  feet  per  year.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
WSA  drains  into  the  Animas  River  via  sev- 
eral short,  steep  drainages.  Molas  Creek, 
along  the  eastern  part,  is  the  only  perennial 
stream.  The  western  part  of  the  WSA  is 
drained  by  tributaries  to  Lime  Creek.  The 
water  quality  is  high  and  no  existing  or  pro- 
posed impoundments,  irrigation  reservoirs 
or  distribution  systems  are  located  in  the 
WSA.  and  no  decreed  water  rights  exist,  ac- 
cording to  Colorado  Water  Resource  Divi- 
sion records. 

Minerals:  Despite  the  high  number  of 
claims,  there  has  been  no  recent  exploration 
activities.  However,  a  portion  of  the  WSA 
borders  an  active  uranium  mine,  and  31  of 
the  mining  claims  lie  north  of  Molas  Creek 
About  94"^  of  the  area  had  moderate  to 
high  m-neral  potential.  However,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  found  only  minor  base  and 
precious  metal  values,  which  do  not  indicate 
the  presence  of  mineral  resources.  Exxon 
has  identified  a  potentially  large  uranium 
deposit  at  the  Elk  Park  Mine  on  the  WSA  s 
boundary,  which  could  be  projected  lateral- 
ly into  the  study  area.  Drilling  within  the 
WSA  would  be  required  to  determine  depth, 
extent  and  ore  grade. 

Leases:  No  applications  or  existing  leases. 

Claims:  The  Forest  Service  has  document- 
ed 44  unpatented  mining  claims. 

Timber:  Only  X^'^c  of  the  area  <  3.808)  is 
classified  as  capable  for  timber  production. 
most  of  which  is  spruce  fir. 

Grazing:  Domestic  sheep  grazing  is  au- 
thorized on  *i  of  the  WSA.  Due  to  the 
steepness  of  the  terrain,  almost  30'"c  of  the 
authorized  area  is  not  grazed.  Current 
annual  grazing  use  on  the  WSA  is  about  590 
animal  unit  months  annually.  On  the  WSA 
are  portions  of  3  sheep  allotments.  2  are  ex- 
tensively managed  and  one  is  currently 
managed  for  recreation  horses  and  big 
game. 

Recreation:  Most  of  the  recreation  oppor- 
tunities in  the  areas  are  semi-primitive  and 


non-motorized.  However.  snowmobiling. 
mountain  biking  and  motorcycling  use 
occurs  on  trails.  This  activity  is  especially 
important  to  the  residents  of  San  Juan  and 
San  Luis  counties.  A  balance  between  the 
non-motorized  and  motorized  recreation 
needs  is  achieved  with  the  proposed  bound- 
aries. 

Other.  The  Durango-Silverton  Narrow 
Gauge  railroad  runs  along  the  Anima-s 
River.  Adequate  access  for  general  mainte 
nance  and  repair  for  this  important  tourist- 
drawing  activity  is  maintained  by  the 
boundary. 

WHEELER  GEOLOGIC 

Acreage:  11.390  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong- 15.900. 

Wirth-25.000. 

Forest:  Rio  Grande  National  Forest. 

County:  Mineral  Saguache. 

Mineral  land  area  sq.  miles- 3.309. 

Public  land  percent  total    94. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 94. 

Saguache  land  area  sq.  miles— 3,167. 

Public  land  percent  of  total -65. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 47. 

Location:  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  within  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  River 
drainage  on  the  western  slope  of  the  La 
Garita  Mountain.s  and  adjacent  to  the  La 
Garita  Wilderness  Area.  The  WSA  is  about 
6  miles  northeast  of  Creede. 

Recommendation:  Although  the  Forest 
Service  recommended  against  designation,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  area  is  proposed 
to  be  designated  as  wilderness  to  provide  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  geological  area. 
The  wilderness  proposal  is  expanded  to  the 
east  of  the  study  area  to  follow  the  jeep 
road  for  a  more  logical  boundary,  and  ex- 
panded to  the  west  of  the  study  area  to  pro- 
tect the  fragile  tundra  from  motorized 
access.  The  portion  of  the  study  area  ex- 
cluded from  wilderness  designation  is  the 
SE  portion  above  West  Bellows  Creek 
Canyon  which  contains  the  4WD  access  to 
the  geologic  formations.  The  access  road 
must  be  excluded  from  wilderness  designa- 
tion if  access  to  the  Wheeler  formations  is 
to  be  maintained  for  families,  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  individuals. 

General  features:  The  area  is  part  of  the 
La  Garita  Mountain  Range.  The  spectacular 
badlands  m  Rat  Creek  Tuff  are  perched  in. 
on  and  amidst  luffs,  flow  and  breccias  of  the 
La  Garita  caldera.  The  eroded  volcanic  ash 
formations  stand  out  starkly  against  the 
surrounding  forest  and  sky.  The  area  south 
of  the  formation  is  separated  by  the  deep, 
red-walled  canyons  of  East  Bellows  Creek 
and  West  Bellows  Creek. 

Special  features;  The  Wheeler  Geologic 
formations  are  the  main  attraction  in  the 
study  area.  Named  in  honor  of  Captain 
George  M.  Wheeler,  who  conducted  geologi- 
cal surveys  of  Colorado  between  1873  and 
1884.  the  "Wheeler  Geologic  Area"  gained 
national  recognition  in  1908.  when  it  was 
designated  a  National  Monument  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  In  1933.  jurisdic- 
tion was  transferred  from  the  Forest  Service 
to  the  Park  Service.  The  Park  Service,  after 
developing  criteria  on  what  areas  belong  in 
the  National  Park  System."  recommended 
the  lands  be  returned  to  the  National  Forest 
because  of  difficulties  in  administering  and 
developing  the  Monument  due  to  its  small 
size,  isolation  from  other  components  of  the 
Park  system,  and  the  lack  of  funds.  Wheeler 
National  Monument  status  was  abolished  in 
1945  and  the  area  returned  to  the  Forest 


Service  for  management.  In  1960.  the  Forest 
Service  concluded  special  protection  meas- 
ures were  necessary  for  the  fragile  geologic 
formation,  and  in  July  1962.  withdrew  a  640- 
acre  tract  from  mineral  prospecting,  loca- 
tion, or  purchase.  The  area  is  protected  as  a 
National  Geological  and  Scenic  Area. 

Legislative  history:  The  1964  Wilderness 
Act  created  the  La  Garita  Wilderness  just 
north  of  Wheeler.  P»ublic  concern  for  pro- 
tection of  Wheeler  resulted  in  several  pro- 
posals for  expansion  of  the  La  Garita  Wil- 
derness. The  area  was  evaluated  under 
RARE  I  but  not  recommended  for  wilder- 
ne.ss.  The  area  was  also  studied  under 
RARE  II  and  recommended  unsuitable  for 
w  ilderness.  However,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion recommended  the  area  for  wilderness 
designation.  The  area  was  designated  a 
WSA  by  the  1980  Colorado  Wilderness  Act. 
and  after  further  study  was  still  considered 
unsuitable  for  designation  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  Prior  to 
1980.  7  wilderne-ss  areas  lay  within  a  100- 
mile  radius  of  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Study 
Area-totalling  645.987  acres.  Two  areas 
were  within  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  remaining  areas  were  on  National 
Forest  System  lands.  The  1980  Colorado 
Wilderness  Act  added  7  new  wildernesses 
and  enlarged  four  existing  wildernes.ses 
within  the  100-mile  radius,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  1.594.566  acres  within  100  miles  of 
the  WSA.  Moreover,  there  are  twenty  wil- 
dernesses encompassing  a  total  of  2.298.550 
acres  within  a  150-mile  radius  of  the  Area. 

Vegetation:  Dominant  tree  species  are  En- 
gelmann  spruce  and  subalpine  fir.  Most 
timber  stands  range  in  age  from  150  to  250 
years.  About  20''r  of  the  area  contains  tim- 
berlands  considered  suitable  for  harvest. 

Wildlife:  Big  game  species  within  the  area 
include  elk.  mule  deer,  and  black  bear.  The 
area  receives  moderate  hunting  pressure. 
Small-game  species  occupying  the  area  in- 
clude blue  grouse,  cottontail  rabbit  and 
snowshoe  hare.  Various  birds,  small  mam- 
mals and  furbearers  are  found  in  the  area. 
Other  species  that  might  be  observed  in- 
clude yellow-bellied  marmot,  pine  marten, 
pika,  golden  eagle,  goshawk  and  prairie 
falcon. 

Fishing:  Pishing  opportunities  are  varied. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  No 
threatened  or  endangered  species  have  been 
identified.  However,  the  cliffs  along  East 
and  West  Bellows  Creek  may  provide  habi- 
tat for  the  peregrine  falcon,  an  endangered 
species.  Introduction  of  these  species  would 
be  forgone  with  wilderness  designation. 
Also,  the  drainages  in  the  area  have  been 
identified  as  possible  release  sites  for  the 
river  otter,  a  species  listed  as  endangered  by 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Again,  this  type  of 
wildlife  manipulation  would  be  forgone  be- 
cause of  wilderness  designation. 

Conflicts:  The  study  area,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  4WD  access  to  the  Wheeler  forma- 
tions, is  devoid  of  most  conflicts,  making 
this  area  suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
The  mechanized  and  motorized  access  to 
the  formations  can  be  maintained  with 
slight  boundary  modifications.  Trail  »787 
to  Halfmoon  Pass  is  used  for  motorized 
access  to  the  La  Garita  Wilderness.  This  his- 
toric motorized  use  would  be  eliminated  by 
designation  of  the  entire  wilderness  study 
area.  Four  adjudicated  water  rights  outside 
the  study  area  are  avoided  by  this  proposal. 

Water:  The  WSA  drains  into  East  and 
West  Bellows  Creeks,  which  later  flow  into 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Wagon  Wheel  Gap. 
The  area  produces  about  11,000  acre  feet  of 


water  per  year,  used  downstream  for  irriga- 
tion, livestock,  recreation  and  wildlife.  Maxi- 
mum potential  water  yield  increase  would 
result  from  patch  cutting  'a  of  all  timber 
stands  and  constructing  snow  fences  on  IQ'^c 
of  the  alpine,  high  grass  and  old  burn  areas, 
resulting  in  an  increased  water  yield  of 
about  1.370  acre  feet  per  year.  This  in- 
creased water  yield  would  be  forgone  if  the 
area  is  desigmated  wilderness. 

Minerals:  Geologic  studies  by  the  US  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Colorado  Metal 
Mining  F\ind  Board  show  metallic  ore  de- 
posits in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  the 
Creede  Mining  District  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Study  Area. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  they  extend 
into  the  WSA. 

Leases:  There  are  no  leases. 

Claims:  There  are  no  mining  claims. 

Timber:  Within  the  WSA  are  3.628  acres 
of  spruce  fir  with  only  1.980  acres  on  slopes 
below  45%  containing  about  21.6  million 
board  feet— described  as  overmature  for  pro- 
duction. 

Grazing:  The  WSA  has  been  historically 
used  for  grazing  and  recreation,  leaving  few- 
intrusions:  a  primitive  log  shelter  at  the 
base  of  the  formations,  a  spruce  pole  fence 
marking  about  700  feet  of  the  geologic 
area's  boundary,  a  primitive  jeep  road,  and 
several  miles  of  foot  and  horse  trails.  Since 
the  early  1900's.  the  area  has  been  grazed 
by  sheep.  The  permitted  grazing  season  is 
from  July  11  to  September  30.  for  about  985 
animal  unit  months— 3,283  sheep  months. 
Forage  is  considered  fair  to  good. 

Recreation:  The  area  offers  both  semi- 
primitive  non-motorized  and  motorized 
recreation,  including  hiking,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, photography,  horseback  riding,  hunt- 
ing, trailbiking  and  jeeping.  Trail  register 
data  and  observation  indicate  the  area  re- 
ceives less  recreation  visitors  than  the 
nearby  wildernesses. 

WILLIAMS  FORK 

Acreage:  53.888  acres  in  the  Wilderness 
Study  Area. 

Designation  recommendations: 

Forest  Service— unsuitable. 

Armstrong— 55,100  (proposed  National 
Recreation  Area,  including  St.  Louis  Peak 
Area). 

Wirth— 40.000  (the  remaining  13.888  acres 
of  the  study  are  left  in  further  study 
status). 

Forest:  Arapaho. 

County:  Summit/Grand. 

Summit  land  area  sq.  miles— 607. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 81. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 80. 

Grand  land  area  sq.  miles— 1.854. 

Public  land  percent  of  total— 68. 

Forest  Service  land  percent— 48. 

Location:  In  the  centra  part  of  the  state, 
70  miles  west  of  Denver  and  4  miles  north  of 
Dillon. 

Recommendation:  This  area  is  proposed  to 
be  designated  a  National  Recreation  Area, 
because  it  is  unsuitable  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. Opting  for  a  National  Recreation 
Area  designation  makes  it  feasible  to  desig- 
nate the  entire  study  area.  It  would  require 
stretching  wilderness  standards  beyond  any 
reasonable  interpretation  to  classify  any  of 
the  area  as  wilderness.  This  NRA  designa- 
tion will  assure  substantial  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Denver  metropolitan  area.  It 
is  easily  accessed  from  all  sides  and  provides 
outstanding  opportunities  for  high  country 
hiking  and  backpacking.  This  area  shows 
many  signs  of  man's  permanent  imprints  on 
the  land.  To  designate  this  as  a  wilderness 


would  be  to  compromise  the  integrity  of  the 
definition  of  wilderness. 

General  features:  The  area  has  riparian 
and  alpine  ecosystems,  similar  to  the  Vas- 
quez  and  St.  Louis  Peak  areas.  A  variety  of 
man-made  developments  are  visible  from 
the  area  which  detract  from  its  wilderness 
potential. 

Special  features:  Steelman  Creek  and  Bob- 
tail Creek  are  affected  by  past  mining  and 
current  water  development  by  the  Denver 
Water  Board.  Traffic  noise  from  Interstate 
70  and  Colorado  Highway  9  impact  the  west 
and  south  parts  of  the  Williams  Fork 
Divide. 

Legislative  history:  Evaluated  under 
RARE  II  and  allocated  to  further  planning, 
this  area  has  been  extensively  studied  and  is 
unsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Relation  to  other  wilderness:  There  are  9 
existing  wilderness  areas  within  a  50-mile 
radius  totaling  651,881  acres.  The  Vasquez 
and  St.  Louis  Peak  WSA  are  directly  north 
of  Williams  Fork. 

Vegetation:  Approximately  68%  of  the 
area  is  forested  with  spruce  fir  and  lodge- 
pole  pine,  the  rest  is  grasslands,  rock,  strub 
and  wetlands. 

Wildlife:  The  area  hosts  the  same  variety 
of  wildlife  as  in  the  Vasquez  and  St.  Louis 
Peak  Areas.  Elk.  mule  deer,  black  bear  and 
mountain  goat  have  been  identified  as  have 
various  small  game  species.  Yellow-bellied 
marmot,  pine  marten,  pika,  golden  eagle, 
goshawk,  and  prairie  falcon  have  been  ob- 
served. 

Fishing:  Fishing  is  popular  along  the  nu- 
merous watersheds.  The  middle  and  south 
fork  of  the  Williams  Fork  and  their  major 
tributaries  support  fishable  populations  of 
brook  and  native  trout.  The  lower  reaches 
of  the  major  tributaries  to  the  Williams 
Pork  are  periodically  stocked  with  rainbow 
and  brook  trout.  This  activity  will  be  main- 
tained under  this  designation. 

Threatened  and  endangered  species:  No 
species  has  been  identified. 

Conflicts:  This  study  area  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  extensive  development.  A 
stock  driveway,  trail  and  firelane  is  located 
on  the  western  edge,  and  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  Loveland  Ski  area  will  be  for- 
gone if  the  area  to  the  east  is  included  as 
wilderness.  Adjudicated  water  rights  are  lo- 
cated at  eight  points  within  the  area,  and 
the  current  Denver  Water  Board  develop- 
ments are  clearly  evident.  Any  future  devel- 
opments may  be  jeopardized  by  designation 
as  wilderness.  The  Henderson  Mine  and  Mill 
activities  are  clearly  visible  from  many  parts 
of  the  area,  as  is  an  existing  power  line,  rail- 
road and  road  developments.  The  western 
and  southern  boundaries  run  along,  Colora- 
do Highway  9,  Interstate  70  and  the  Eisen- 
hower Tunnel.  Atop  Ptarmigan  Peak  visi- 
tors clearly  view  the  town  of  Dillon  and  the 
Dillon  Reservoir.  Although  the  area  is  a 
scenic  and  beautiful  one,  designation  as  wil- 
derness is  not  appropriate  to  protect  its 
unique  qualities.  Visitors  to  a  wilderness  do 
not  expect  to  see  powerlines,  mining  oper- 
ations and  permanent  structures— let  alone 
a  major  national  interstate  highway— all  of 
which  exist  along  the  boundaries  of  this 
area.  Further,  wilderness  visitors  do  not 
expect  to  hear  highway  traffic  and  other 
unavoidable  signs  of  man's  presence. 

Water:  Eight  adjudicated  water  rights 
have  been  identified  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Average  water  yield  is  68.350  acre-feet  per 
year.  There  is  one  major  water  conflict  with 
the  Denver  Water  Board  (DWB).  On  the 
northeastern  comer  of  the  FT*A.  the  DWB 
has  one  diversion  on  Steelman  Creek  and 


their  expansion  road  has  been  constructed 
past  Steelman  Creek  about  4.5  miles  into 
the  PPA. 

Minerals:  Much  of  the  area  (72%)  has 
moderate  to  high  potential  for  locatable 
minerals.  There  are  several  producing  mines 
in  the  area  including  the  Henderson  Mine. 
The  study  area,  however,  has  a  low  poten- 
tial for  leasable  minerals.  There  is  little 
effort  to  develop  the  mineral  potential 
within  the  area,  and  this  designation  would 
eliminate  all  but  existing  mineral  develop- 
ment. Current  mining  activity  would  not  be 
jeopardized,  however,  ensuring  that  these 
jobs  and  important  resources,  which  are  im- 
portant to  our  State,  are  allowed  to  contin- 
ue. 

Leases:  No  leases  exist  or  have  been  ap- 
plied for. 

Claims:  The  Forest  Senice  has  not  identi- 
fied any  mining  claims. 

Timber:  About  68%  of  the  area  is  forested 
predominantly  with  spruce  fir  and  lodgepole 
pine:  58%  of  the  total  area,  or  31.348  acres. 
is  tentatively  suitable  for  timber  production. 

Grazing:  Portions  of  2  domestic  sheep  al- 
lotments fall  in  the  area.  Current  use  is  710 
animal  unit  months  annually.  The  majority 
of  the  range  is  in  fair  condition. 

Recreation:  The  close  proximity  to  the 
Denver  area  makes  this  a  popular  recreation 
area.  Much  of  the  visitation  is  for  hunting, 
hiking,  horseback  riding,  primitive  camping 
and  other  activities  associated  with  the  41 
miles  of  trail  within  the  area.  The  area  is 
currently  closed  to  motorized  use. 

Other:  All  surface  and  mineral  rights  are 
owned  by  the  U.S.» 


By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  2002.  A  bill  to  make  certain  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  early- 
childhood  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EARLV 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  explanation  of  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them?"  Simply  this.  A  little 
child,  under  all  circumstances,  is  its 
simple  honest  self:  never  appearing 
wealthy  when  it  is  in  poverty:  never 
appearing  learned  when  it  is  ignorant; 
never  appearing  important  when  it 
feels  unimportant.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington once  said: 

In  a  word,  the  life  of  the  child  is  founded 
upon  the  great  and  immutable.  There  is  no 
pretense.  There  is  no  mockery. 

Each  year,  almost  1  million  children 
from  low-income  families  enter  school 
for  the  first  time.  While  their  more 
fortunate  classmates  may  face  the  new- 
challenge  with  assurance,  many  chil- 
dren from  low-income  homes  begin 
school  with  health  problems  and  a 
lack  of  self-confidence.  Without  the 
will  to  move  ahead,  these  children 
often  fall  behind  in  their  first  years  of 
school  and  find  their  troubles  com- 
pounded in  later  years. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  one  in  every  five  children  in 
America— some  12.6  million  youngsters 
under  the  age  of  18— is  living  in  pover- 
ty. 
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Worse  yet,  the  Bureau's  survey 
shows  that  children  have  succeeded 
old  people  as  the  poorest  age  group  in 
the  Nation.  Millions  live  in  one-parent 
families  where  there  is  no  father  to 
contribute  to  their  support. 

As  a  result  of  8  years  of  cutbacks 
and  deferred  priorities  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  there  current- 
ly exists  in  the  United  States  an  early 
education  deficit,  the  scope  of  which  is 
comparable  to  a  chasm,  separating 
children  with  academic  and  financial 
resources  from  children  who  have  nei- 
ther. Breeching  this  chasm  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  and  steadily  in- 
creasing investment  in  Head  Start  and 
chapter  1.  Two  programs  demonstra- 
bly effective  but  severely  underfund- 
ed. 

Since  1990,  Federal  spending  for 
education  has  decreased  4.7  percent  in 
real  terms,  despite  a  growing  popula- 
tion of  disadvantaged  young  people - 
at  whom  most  Federal  education  pro- 
grams are  aimed. 

What  has  this  meant  to  children  in 
need,  our  future  work  force  in  the  21st 
century?  It  means  that  while  poverty 
among  all  children  has  grown  to  22 
percent,  participation  in  the  chapter  1 
program  of  compensatory  education 
for  disadvantaged  children  has 
dropped  by  500,000  students  since 
1980. 

Chapter  1,  which  is  successfully  rais- 
ing the  reading  and  math  competency 
of  4.5  million  children,  is  serving  less 
than  half  of  the  youngsters  eligible 
for  this  vital  help. 

It  means  that  Head  Start,  the 
proven  preschool  program  for  disad- 
vantaged children  continues  to  serve 
only  453.000  youngsters,  or  less  than 
20  percent  of  its  eligible  population. 

While  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  the 
problem  of  ingrained  poverty,  study 
after  study  has  shown  that  early  child- 
hood education  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged children  offers  the  best  opportu 
nity  for  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  a 
$1  invested  in  high-quality  preschool 
programs  like  Head  Start  and  chapter 
I  saves  $6  in  lowered  costs  for  special 
education,  grade  retention,  public  as- 
sistance, and  crime  later  on.  Children 
formerly  enrolled  in  these  programs 
are  more  likely  than  other  poor  chil- 
dren to  be  literate,  employed,  and  en 
rolled  in  postsecondary  education. 
They  are  less  likely  to  be  high  school 
dropouts,  teen  parents,  dependent  on 
welfare,  or  arrested  for  criminal  or  de 
linquent  activity. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
the  contunon  characteristics  of  a  drop- 
out-prone student  includes  low  socio- 
economic status,  weak  academic  skills. 
low  self-esteem,  and  a  fatalistic  out- 
look often  observed  as  early  as  the 
third  grade. 

Clearly  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  reaffirm  its  longstanding 
commitment  to  ensuring  the  disadvan- 


taged access  to  quality  education  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start  and  chapter 
1.  Because  without  equity— there  can 
be  no  real  ■e.xcellence  "  in  education. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  calling  for  full  funding  for  the 
Head  Start  and  chapter  1  programs  by 
1992.  This  legislation  calls  for  invest- 
ments in  two  programs  that  work. 

Today,  the  issue  is  not  whether  we 
can  afford  to  make  meaningful  invest- 
ments in  the  future,  but  that  we  abso- 
lutely cannot  afford  to  maintain  the 
status  quo— for  we  are  still  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  ground.  The  children 
we  fail  to  support  now  may  well  be  lost 
to  us  forever.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
as  a  nation  to  give  up  on  80  percent  of 
our  children— condemning  them  to  a 
life  of  poverty  and  despair. 

The  time  to  help  our  most  disadvan- 
taged children  is  while  they  are  still 
very  young.  Its  those  early  years  that 
count  most.  Right  now,  we're  giving 
only  one  in  five  children  the  help  they 
need.  We  must  do  better!  The  best  in- 
vestments we  can  make  with  our  Fed- 
eral dollars  is  an  investment  in  our  dis- 
advantaged children.  Those  funds  are 
more  important  than  anything  else 
our  Government  can  do.  It's  time  we 
started  spending  more  wisely  and  in- 
vesting heavily  in  our  children,  for 
their  .sake  and  for  the  Nation. 

Lets  face  facts.  American  education 
is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  only  a  mas- 
sive commitment  of  resources  to  fully 
fund  Head  Start  and  chapter  1  will 
turn  things  around. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2002 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1990.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I  -DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

AssiSTA.NT  Secretary  for  Human 

Development  Services 

human  development  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Head  Start  Act.  $1,000,000,000. 

TITLE  II-  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION 

Compensatory  Education  for  the 

Disadvantaged 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
$1,700,000,000,  which  shall  become  available 
on  July  1.  1990  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1991.  of  which 
$73,000,000  shall  be  available  for  migrant 
education  activities  under  subpart  1  of  part 
D,  $70,000,000  shall  be  available  for  handi- 
capped education  activilies  under  subpart  2 
of  part  D.  and  $3,000,000  shall  be  available 


for  delinquent  and  neglected  education  ac- 
tivities under  subpart  3  of  part  D. 

TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  302.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
appropriations  for  the  Head  Start  Act  shall 
be  increased  to  fully  serve  the  potential,  eli- 
gible population  under  the  Act  by  fiscal 
year  1992. 

Sec.  303.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
appropriations  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  shall  be  increased  to 
the  authorization  level  by  fiscal  year  1992. 

Sec.  304.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Early  Education  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1990  ". 
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By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  advise  the  President  on  propos- 
als for  national  commemorative 
events:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

national  commemorative  events  advisory 

ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  the  101st  Congress, 
and  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  help  us  get  back  to  business.  This 
legislation  will  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  printing  costs  and 
staff  time  by  establishing  a  "Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Commemorative  Events."  This 
Commission  would  review  the  hun- 
dreds of  congressionally  sponsored 
commemorative  resolutions  which  rec- 
ognize particular  days,  weeks,  months, 
or  years  through  Presidential  procla- 
mation. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  we've  let 
our  zeal  for  commemoratives  get  out 
of  hand.  During  the  95th  Congress,  we 
had  34  commemoratives.  In  the  100th 
Congress,  258  commemoratives  were 
passed,  and  in  the  101st  Congress, 
we're  on  track  for  over  300. 

The  process  of  obtaining  cosponsors 
and  getting  these  commemoratives 
passed  is  preventing  legislators  and 
staff  from  devoting  valuable  time  to 
more  important  issues.  I  want  us  to 
get  out  of  the  commemorative  busi- 
ness and  into  the  business  of  doing 
some  real  work  around  here.  There- 
fore I'm  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  on  "National  Commemo- 
rative Events"  to  sift  through  these 
resolutions. 

The  Commission,  which  would  be 
modeled  on  the  Stamp  Commission, 
would  be  comprised  of  11  members: 
two  House  Members,  two  Senate  Mem- 
bers, and  seven  Presidential  appoint- 
ees. Their  job  would  be  to  review  all 
commemorative  proposals  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  A  Commis- 
sion would  not  mean  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  since  the  bill  does  not 
create  salaried  support  staff  for  the 


Commission.  Appointed  Commission- 
ers would  receive  per  diem  expenses, 
but  staffing  requirements  would  be 
met  by  the  administration, 

I  know  that  sponsoring  commemora- 
tive legislation  on  behalf  of  worthy 
causes  and  special  interests  of  con- 
stituents is  important  to  Members  of 
Congress.  I  myself  have  sponsored  a 
yearly  resolution  to  honor  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  personnel. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  see  a  Com- 
mission take  a  hard  look  at  these  ob- 
servances. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  539. 
which  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Dave  McCurdy  of  Oklahoma.  I 
commend  Congressman  McCurdy  for 
his  work  on  this  bill.  H.R.  539  and  a 
similar  bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Claudine  Schneider  of  Rhode 
Island  (H.R.  746)  have  a  combined  335 
cosponsors.  and  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  this  legislation 
next  month.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  follow  suit  and  consider  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Commission.  We  should 
honor  our  constituents  not  by  passing 
commemorative  after  commemorative, 
but  by  spending  our  time  working  on 
legislation  that  will  make  a  real  differ- 
ence in  their  lives.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
liquidation  of.  and  refund  of  duties  on. 
certain   entries   of   methanol;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

duty  TREATMENT  ON  CERTAIN  ENTRIES  OF 
METHANOL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  major  policy  debate  over  steel  was 
at  least  temporarily  concluded  by 
President  Bush's  decision  last  year  to 
extend  the  VRA  Program  until  March 
31,  1992,  further  research  has  emerged 
that,  if  nothing  else,  proves  one  of  the 
central  points  I  tried  very  hard  to 
make  last  year— the  determining  role 
of  market  forces  on  steel. 

I  refer  to  a  study  by  David  Cantor  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
"Steel  Imports:  Is  the  U.S.  Market  A 
Profit  Center  for  Foreign  Steel?" 
which  was  released  last  December. 
This  study  begins  with  the  statistical 
fact  that  the  VRA  limits  were  not 
filled  in  1987  or  1988,  and  probably  not 
in  1989,  and  goes  on  to  demonstrate 
that  one  likely  reason  for  that  was  the 
fact  that  for  other  industrialized  pro- 
ducers the  U.S.  market  was  less  profit- 
able than  their  own.  In  other  cases, 
mostly  LDC's,  prices  were  higher  in 
the  U.S.  market,  but  that  was  primari- 
ly because  of  price  controls  in  their  do- 
mestic markets. 

While  this  information  may  be  more 
of  academic  interest  at  this  point,  it 
helps  make  clear  the  ongoing  primacy 
of  market  forces  in  international  steel 
trade  despite  the  VRA  Program.  And. 
in  fact,  it  is  market  forces  that  are  de- 


termining the  level  of  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

That  may  come  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  those  who  opposed  extension 
of  the  VRAs  because  it  is  a  significant 
addition  to  the  mountain  of  evidence 
demonstrating  they  were— and  are- 
wrong.  No  doubt  when  this  issue  re- 
turns in  1992  they  will  be  back  arguing 
against  any  further  extensions— and 
they  will  be  wrong  once  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Cantor's  study  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Steel  Imports:  Is  the  U.S.  Market  a  Profit 

Center  for  Foreign  Steel? 

(By  David  J.  Cantor) 

SUMMARY 

The  decline  in  U.S.  steel  imports  in  recent 
years  has  been  attributed  to  the  steel 
import  restraint  program  that  was  institut- 
ed in  1984.  But  the  fact  that  the  quotas  es- 
tablished under  this  program  were  not  filled 
in  1988  and  apparently  in  1989  suggests  that 
other  factors  have  influenced  imports.  One 
of  these  factors  is  that  the  profitability  on 
sales  in  the  U.S.  market  is  less  for  certain 
countries  than  it  would  be  in  their  home 
markets.  For  other  countries,  such  sales  are 
more  profitable  than  at  home. 

A  recent  comparative  analysis  of  costs  and 
price  of  one  major  and  representative  steel 
product,  cold  rolled  sheet,  presents  data  in- 
dicating that  advanced  industrial  countries 
achieve  higher  profit  margins  in  their  home 
markets  than  in  the  United  States,  Two  of 
these  countries.  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
are  estimated  to  have  negative  margins  on 
U.S.  sales.  Third  World  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  found  to  achieve  higher 
profit  margins  on  U.S.  sales  than  major  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries.  They  also  earn 
more  from  exports  to  the  United  States 
than  in  their  home  markets,  largely  a  result 
of  government  price-fixing  policies  in  their 
home  markets. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  profitability  of  sales 
of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the  United  States  has 
been  influenced  by  changes  in  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Had  the 
exchange  rates  prevailing  in  1985  remained 
constant,  six  major  foreign  suppliers- 
Canada.  West  Germany.  Japan,  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  the  United  Kingdom- 
would  have  had  estimated  pre-tax  profit 
margins  in  the  range  from  13.2  percent  to 
36.2  percent.  Given  the  change  in  the  ex- 
change rates,  however,  these  six  countries 
have  estimated  profit  margins  in  mid- 1989 
in  the  range  from  16.1  percent  to  1.3  per- 
cent. 

Since  1984.  the  share  of  steel  imports  into 
the  U.S.  market  have  declined  significantly, 
from  26.4  percent  in  1984  to  about  17.7  per- 
cent in  the  first  eight  months  of  1989.'  To 
some  extent,  this  reduction  in  import 
market  share  was  the  result  of  the  steel  vol- 
untary export  restraint  (VRA)  program  that 
was  instituted  by  President  Reagan  in  1984. 
But  data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  quotas 
negotiated  with  the  countries  participating 
in  this  program  were  filled  Indicates  that 


these  countries  were  exporting  significantly 
less  tonnage  than  they  were  permitted,  es- 
pecially in  1987  and  1988.'  That  VRA  quotas 
were  not  filled  suggests  that  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  drop  in  steel  imports  at  least 
in  later  years  of  the  steel  VRA  program. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  in  U.S.  imports 
of  steel  products  is  that  the  profit  margin 
on  sales  of  steel  mill  products  in  the  United 
States  is  less  for  certain  countries  than  it 
would  be  in  their  home  markets.  In  princi- 
ple, one  would  expect  steel  companies  (or. 
for  that  matter,  firms  engaged  in  any  line  of 
business),  wherever  they  are  located,  to  de- 
velop and  expand  those  markets  which  are 
the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run.  Alterna- 
tively, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  businesses 
to  withdraw  from  relatively  less  profitable 
markets  over  the  long  term.' 

To  a  large  extent,  the  ability  to  achieve  a 
positive  profit  margin  on  sales  of  steel  in 
the  United  States  is  tied  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change rate.  Recent  data,  discussed  herein, 
indicate  that  some  aulvanced  industrial 
countries,  whose  currencies  have  appreciat- 
ed in  value  relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  gener- 
ally attain  lower  or  even  negative  profit 
margins  on  their  steel  sales  to  the  United 
States.  Conversely.  Third  World  countries, 
whose  currencies  have  not  increased  in 
value  relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar  or  have  ap- 
preciated less  than  the  currencies  of  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries,  are  able  to  earn 
relatively  high  profit  margins  on  steel  sales 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
than  in  their  home  markets. 

These  general  findings  are  based  on  esti- 
mates of  costs,  price,  and  exchange  rates  de- 
veloped by  The  WEFA  Group,  an  independ- 
ent private  economic  forecasting  organiza- 
tion. The  WEFA  Group's  estimates  of  cost 
and  price  comparisons  are  for  a  single  prod- 
uct, cold  rolled  sheet,  and  for  eight  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  The  eight  coun- 
tries are:  Brazil,  Canada,  West  Germany. 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Mexico,  Taiwan,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  estimated 
profit  margins  of  selling  steel  products 
other  than  cold  rolled  sheet  may  differ  from 
those  for  cold  rolled  sheet,  this  product  is 
considered  to  be  representative  of  a  major 
finished  steel  mill  product.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1989,  cold  rolled  sheet  was  the 
largest  single  category  of  domestic  steel 
shipments,  accounting  for  16.9  percent  of  all 
shipments  to  end-users;  in  addition,  it  is  the 
basic  raw  material  input  to  galvanized  sheet, 
which  represented  10.1  percent  of  U.S.  steel 
mill  shipments  to  end-users.' 

estimated  profit  margins  on  sales  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  in  the  united  states  and 
home  markets  of  major  steel-producing 
countries.  mid-year  1989 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  a  rela- 
tively profitable  market  for  cold  rolled 
sheet  imported  from  six  of  eight  major  for- 


'  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  1988  Annual 
Statistical  Report  Washington.  1989.  p  6.  and. 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Apparent  Supply 
or  Steel  Mill  Products.  Year  1989.  Washington.  1989. 
P  2. 


'  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  77ie  Ef- 
fects of  the  Steel  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements  on 
US  Steel  Consuming  Industries.  USITC  Publica- 
tion 2182.  May  1989.  Washington.  1989  p  2  1 

'  In  the  short  run.  companies  could  engage  in 
trade  even  at  a  loss,  if  they  are  able  to  recover  their 
variable  costs  This  may  explain  why  firms  in  some 
countries  continue  to  sell  steel  mill  products  to  the 
United  States,  even  though  the  profitability  of  this 
activity  is  relatively  low  Such  firms  may  have  con- 
tractual or  other  long-standing  relationships  with 
U.S.  customers  which  they  do  not  wish  to  jeopard- 
ize 

*  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Net  Ship- 
ments of  Steel  Mill  Products  All  Grades  Including 
Carbon.  Alloy  and  Stainless.  Net  Tons.  August  19S9. 
Washington.  1989.  I  p. 
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eign  steel  producing  countries,  for  which 
cost  and  price  estimates  are  available.  Steel 
exporters  from  Brazil.  Canada.  South 
Korea.  Mexico.  Taiwan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  earn  more  profits  before  taxes 
from  sales  in  the  United  States  than  they 
do  in  their  home  markets.  West  Germany 
and  Japan  earn  lower  profits  from  sales  of 
this  product  m  the  United  States  than  they 
realize  in  their  home  markets.  Estimates  of 
these  pre-tax  profit  margms  are  presented 
in  table  1. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  HOME  MARKET  PROFIT 
MARGINS  ON  SALES  OF  COLD  ROLLED  SHEET 

The  estimates  of  the  pre-tax  profit  mar 
gins  in  home  markets  range  from  16.3  per 
cent  in  Brazil  to  10.2  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  estimated  profit  margin  in 
the  United  States  is  about  9.3  percent.  Only 
Japanese  and  United  Kingdom  producers 
have  higher  profit  margins  in  their  home 
markets  than  do  U.S.  steel  companie.s. 
Three  countries— Brazil.  South  Korea,  and 
Mexico— have  negative  profit  margins  on 
sales  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  their  home  mar 
kets.  With  the  exceptions  of  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  estimated  profit  mar- 
gins on  the  home  market  sales  of  cold  rolled 
sheet  are  less  than  the  home  market  profit 
margin  estimated  for  U.S.  producers. 

Home  market  profit  margins  in  third  world 
countries 
Home  market  profit  margins  are  lowest  in 
the  four  Third  World  countries— Brazil. 
South  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Taiwan— consid 
ered  herein.  As  noted  previously,  the  first 
three  of  these  countries  have  negative 
profit  margins  on  home  market  sales  of  cold 
rolled  sheet.  The  estimated  pre-tax  profit 
margin  on  sales  of  this  product  in  Taiwan  i.s 
1.5  percent. 

TABLE  1  -ESTIMATED  PRETAX  PROFIT  MARGIN  ON  SALES 
OF  COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  HOME  AND  U  S  MARKETS, 
FOR  SELECTED  COUNTRIES.  MID-1989 
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The  WEPA  Group  explains  the  negative 
or  relatively  low  profit  margins  on  sales  in 
the  home  markets  of  Third  World  countries 
by  pointing  to  goverrmient  policies  to  fix 
prices  in  their  markets.'  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  The  WEFA  Group,  Brazilian 
steel  producers  have  targeted  exports  as 
their  primary  source  of  sales  revenue  rather 
than  the  domestic  steel  market,  owing  to  of- 
ficial price  regulations.'  Howell  et  al.  report- 


ed that  the  Mexican  government  estab- 
lished domestic  price  controls  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  steel-using  indus- 
tries m  that  country."  Similar  policies  are 
reported  for  Korea  and  Taiwan." 

Home  market  profit  margins  in  advanced 
industrial  countries 

The  four  advanced  industrial  countries  for 
which  data  are  available- Canada,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  King- 
dom-all have  positive  and  pre-tax  profit 
margins  on  their  home  market  sales  of  cold 
rolled  sheet.  The  margins  range  from  3,4 
percent  in  Canada  to  10.2  percent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  home  market  margins 
of  Canadian  and  West  German  producers 
are  lower  than  those  of  U.S.  firms,  Japan's 
margin  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  United 
States,  by  about  0.3  percentage  points,  The 
margin  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  10 
percent  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  margins  in  all  of  these  countries  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  those  in  the  Third 
World  countries. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  profit  mar- 
gins of  the  advanced  industrial  countries  are 
generally  in  the  same  range  as  the  margin 
m  the  United  States,  because  these  coun- 
tries have  similar  cost  structures.  Energy 
and  material  costs  account  for  about  65  per- 
cent of  operating  cost  in  these  countries: 
they  are  estimated  to  range  from  about  $290 
per  metric  ton  in  the  United  States  to  about 
$303  per  metric  ton  in  West  Germany. 
Labor  costs  per  metric  ton  range  from  about 
$129  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  about  $156 
in  Japan.  Selling  and  administrative  costs 
range  from  about  $17  per  metric  ton  in 
Canada  to  about  $20  per  metric  ton  in 
Japan;  the  estimate  of  selling  and  adminis- 
trative costs  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$19  per  metric  ton.  Financial  costs  (interest, 
depreciation,  and  state  and  local  taxes) 
range  from  about  $37  per  metric  ton  in 
West  Germany  to  about  $88  per  metric  ton 
in  Japan:  these  costs  in  the  United  States 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $41  for  one  metric 
ton.'  Data  on  the  cost  structure  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  production  in  the  four  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  are  presented  in 
table  2, 

The  relatively  high  profit  margin  on  sales 
of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the  United  Kingdom 
home  market  may  be  explained  by  lower 
labor  and  financial  costs  for  the  British 
steel  industry  than  for  the  steel  industries 
of  the  other  advanced  industrial  countries. 
These  two  cost  components  are  estimated  to 
be  about  $158.  These  costs  average  about 
$207  per  metric  ton  in  the  other  four  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries.  The  other  cost 
elements  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $318  per  metric  ton;  in 
the  other  four  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries, they  average  about  $315  per  ton.  That 
is.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing a  metric  ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet 
other  than  labor  and  financial  costs  are 
nearly  equal  to  those  in  the  other  countries. 


'The  WEFA  Group.  Steel  Executive  Summanj. 
August  IS.  19S9  Bala  Cynwyd,  1989  p   14 

•The  WEFA  Group  Steel  Executne  Summan/. 
September  2i.  1989.  Bala  Cynwyd,  1989  p  23 


'  Howell.  Thomas  R  ,  William  A  Noellert,  Jesse 
G  Kreier,  and  Alan  Wm  Wolff  Steel  and  the  Slate 
Boudler.  Weslview  Pre.s.s.  1988  p  312  f 

"  Ibid.,  p  289  (-.  and  334  f. 

•The  WEFA  Group.  Steel  E.Tecutive  Summary. 
September  28.  1989.  p.  12. 


TABLE  2  -ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  ONE  TON  OF 
COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  SELECTED  ADVANCED  INDUSTRI- 
AL COUNTRIES,  MID-1989 

[US  dollars  pet  mettic  ton] 
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Even  if  the  estimated  home  market  price 
for  cold  rolled  sheet  were  equal  in  all  of  the 
relevant  countries,  the  lower  labor  and  fi- 
nancial costs  in  the  United  Kingdom  enable 
its  steel  industry  to  earn  a  higher  return  on 
sales.  But  the  price  estimates  are  not  equal. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  price  of  a 
metric  ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $530,  which  is  lower  than  the 
home  market  price  estimate  in  any  of  the 
other  countries.'"  If  these  estimates  of  price 
and  cost  are  correct,  the  data  suggest  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  relatively  high 
home  market  profit  margin  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  nearly  $50  per  ton  advan- 
tage that  its  steel  industry  has  over  the 
others  with  respect  to  labor  and  financial 
costs  of  production. 

The  estimated  high  pre-tax  profit  margin 
in  Japan  and  the  low  margin  in  Canada  are 
explained  by  the  estimated  home  market 
prices  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  their  markets. 
The  WEPA  Group  estimates  that  the  mid- 
year price  of  this  product  in  Japan  is  $621 
per  metric  ton.  and,  in  Canada  is  $534  per 
ton.  Even  though  Japan  is  the  highest  cost 
producer  of  this  product  among  the  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  considered 
herein,  its  price  is  also  the  highest.  Similar- 
ly, the  estimated  Canadian  home  market 
price  of  $534  per  metric  ton  is  the  lowest  of 
all  the  advanced  industrial  countries  consid- 
ered; in  addition,  Canada's  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  estimated  to  be  higher  than  costs  in 
all  of  the  other  industrial  countries  other 
than  Japan, 

The  profit  margin  in  West  Germany  is  0,9 
percentage  points  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  differential  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  higher  energy  and  material  costs  in 
West  Germany:  these  costs  are  estimated  to 
be  $13  per  ton  more  in  West  Germany  than 
in  the  United  States.  While  estimates  of 
labor  costs  are  higher  by  $4  per  metric  ton 
in  West  Germany  than  in  the  United  States, 
financial  costs  are  lower  by  the  same 
amount. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  PROFIT  MARGINS  ON  SALES  OF 
COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  different  picture  emerges  in  comparing 
the  pre-tax  profit  margins  of  the  several 
countries  on  sales  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the 
U.S.  market.  In  general,  the  Third  World 
countries  earn  significantly  more  on  these 
sales  than  do  the  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  all  of  the  advanced  indus- 


'"Ibid.  The  WEFA  Group  estimates  the  home 
market  prices  per  metric  ton  for  these  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  to  be;  United  Stales— 
$548;  Canada-$534;  West  Germany-t557;  and 
Japan— $621 


trial  countries  earn  less  on  sales  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  in  the  United  States  than  they 
obtain  in  their  home  markets.  Two  of  them. 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  are  estimated  lo 
have  negative  pre-tax  profit  margins  on 
their  sales  in  the  United  States. 

The  profit  margins  are  estimated  as  the 
difference  between  the  home  market  place 
in  the  United  States,  $548  per  metric  ton. 
and  the  cost  of  production  (including  trans- 
portation and  related  charges)  in  the  ex- 
porting country,  and  dividing  this  difference 
by  the  U.S,  home  market  price.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  foreign  producers  would  have  to 
sell  their  product  in  the  United  States  at  no 
more  than  the  U,S.  home  market  price. 
Transportation  and  related  charges  will  be 
shown  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  estimat- 
ing profit  margins  on  U.S.  sales,  because  the 
exporting  country  would  have  to  absorb 
these  charges,  assuming  that  the  home 
market  price  realized  by  U.S.  producers  is 
the  maximum  price  charged  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  price  of  the  foreign 
steel  would  probably  be  priced  somewhat 
less  than  the  U.S.  price  to  account  for  the 
relative  uncertainty  of  supply.  That  is.  for- 
eign producers  generally  cannot  assure  pur- 
chasers of  delivery  dates  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty owing  to  possible  delays  in  transit 
and  clearance  through  customs.  Thus,  it  is 
probably  that  the  estimates  of  pre-tax 
profit  margins  on  imported  cold  rolled  sheet 
are  somewhat  overstated.  Nevertheless,  for 
purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  U.S.  home  market  price  is  the  value  at 
which  foreign  steel  is  traded  in  the  United 
States. 

Profit  margins  on  U.S.  sales  of  Third  World 
countries 

The  average  pre-tax  profit  margins  of 
Third  World  countries  on  sales  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  in  U.S.  markets  is  about  3.0  per 
cent.  The  margins  for  these  countries  range 
from  about  -0.9  percent  in  South  Korea  to 
about  8.0  percent  in  Mexico.  By  contrast, 
the  average  pre-tax  profit  margin  of  the 
four  advanced  industrial  countries  is  about 
-3.4  percent.  If  these  estimatesxand  those 
for  price  and  costs  are  correct,  the  four 
Third  World  countries  earn  about  the  same 
amount  per  metric  ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet 
sold  in  the  United  States  as  the  foin-  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  lose  on  their 
U,S,  sales  of  this  product. 

Three  of  the  four  Third  World  countries- 
Brazil,  South  Korea,  and  Mexico— earn 
more  per  metric  ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet  sold 
in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  their 
home  markets.  Brazil  is  estimated  to  have  a 
pre-tax  profit  margin  of  4.9  percent  on  U.S. 
sales;  the  profit  margin  for  Mexico  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  8.0  percent.  Although  the 
profit  margin  for  South  Korean  cold  rolled 
sheet  sold  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
to  be  negative.  South  Korea  still  loses  less 
on  U.S.  sales  than  on  home  market  sales. 
These  three  countries  are  estimated  to  have 
negative  profit  margins  in  their  home  mar- 
kets, a  result  of  reported  government  price 
fixing  in  those  markets. 

Only  Taiwan,  among  the  Third  World 
countries,  is  estimated  to  earn  more  in  its 
home  market  than  on  sales  in  the  United 
States.  Its  estimated  margin  on  home 
market  sales  is  1.5  percent;  on  U.S.  sales. 
Taiwan  has  a  zero  profit  margin.  In  part. 
Taiwan's  estimated  zero  profit  margin  on 
U,S.  sales  results  from  the  fact  that  estimat- 
ed transportation  and  related  charges  offset 


completely  any  realized  profits.  If  these 
shipping  charges  were  not  factored  into  the 
calculation  of  estimated  profit  margins, 
Taiwan  would  have  a  margin  of  about  13.7 
percent  on  its  sales  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in 
the  United  States." 

While  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Third 
World  countries  considered  herein  have 
higher  estimated  profit  margins  on  sales  of 
cold  rolled  sheet  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
of  some  interest  that  those  margins  are  not 
higher.  As  discussed  previously,  the  relative- 
ly low  home  market  profit  margins  may  be 
explained  by  government  price-fixing  in  do- 
mestic markets.  But  one  might  expect  that 
relatively  low  labor  costs  in  these  countries 
would  affect  their  overall  costs  substantial- 
ly, and  permit  them  to  enjoy  "very  high  ' 
profits  on  sales  in  relatively  high  labor  cost 
countries,  like  the  United  States. 

The  data  on  costs  of  production  in  these 
countries  indicates  that  labor  costs  are  sig- 
nificantly less  than  in  advanced  industrial 
countries.  But  this  labor  cost  advantage  is 
substantially  offset  by  higher  financial 
costs.  Data  on  the  cost  structure  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  production  in  the  four  Third 
World  countries  considered  here  are  pre- 
sented in  table  3  along  with  similar  data  for 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. 

Estimated  emp)oyment  costs  per  metric 
ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the  four  Third 
World  countries  range  from  $33  in  Brazil 
and  Mexico  to  $77  per  ton  in  Taiwan.  These 
costs  in  South  Korea  are  estimated  to  be 
$66  per  metric  ton  of  output.  In  each  case, 
these  costs  are  substantially  less  than  the 
estimated  U.S.  labor  cost  to  produce  a 
metric  ton  of  cold  rolled  sheet.  In  the  case 
of  Taiwan,  estimated  labor  costs  are  nearly 
48  percent  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  labor  component  of  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $148  per  metric  ton.  In  Korea, 
they  are  about  55  percent  below  those  in 
the  United  States.  In  Brazil  and  Mexico, 
they  are  nearly  78  percent  less  than  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States.  If  labor  were  the 
only  factor  in  cost  of  production,  the  Third 
World  countries  would  indeed  have  a  sub- 
stantial cost  advantage  over  the  United 
States. 

TABLE  3  -ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PRODUCING  ONE  TON  OF 
COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SELECTED  THIRD  WORLD  COUNTRIES.  MID-1989 
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' '  If  shipping  charges  could  be  ignored  in  eslimal 
ing  profit  margins  on  US  sales,  higher  profit  mar 
gins  would  be  attained  in  all  countries.  The.se  mar 
gins  after  disregarding  transportation  charges 
would  be:  Brazil.  16.8  percent:  Canada.  5,8  percent: 
West  Germany.  6.9  percent;  Japan.  24  percent: 
South  Korea.  12.8  percent.  Mexico.  17  2  percent: 
Taiwan.  13  7  percent,  and.  the  United  Kingdom, 
13.1  percent 


But  financial  costs  (interest,  depreciation, 
and  state  and  local  taxes)  in  these  countries 
are  considerable.  The  estimated  financial 
costs  range  from  $87  per  metric  ton  in 
Taiwan  to  $124  per  ton  in  Brazil:  the  esti- 
mated financial  cost  per  metric  ton  of 
output  in  South  Korea  is  about  $97;  in 
Mexico,  it  is  an  estimated  $101  per  ton.  In 
the  United  States,  financial  costs  per  metric 
ton  of  output  are  estimated  to  be  $41  per 
ton.  That  is.  the  financial  cost  component  of 
total  costs  of  production  in  the  Third  World 
countries  are  at  least  two  times  greater  than 
in  the  United  States;  in  the  case  of  Brazil, 
they  are  about  three  times  greater  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  significant  differ- 
ences between  these  costs  in  the  Third 
World  countries  and  the  United  States  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  relatively  new  to  the  Third  World 
countries.  Expansion  of  their  industries  gen- 
erally and  into  products,  like  cold  rolled 
sheet,  essentially  began  in  the  mid-to-late 
1970s.  In  the  United  States  and  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries,  the  industry  is 
relatively  old  and  mature;  consequently,  de- 
preciation expense  on  much  of  their  physi- 
cal plant  had  been  taken.  Thus,  in  the 
Third  World  countries,  one  would  expect  de- 
preciation charges  at  least  to  loom  large, 
while  they  would  be  considerably  less  in 
countries,  like  the  United  States. 

Profit  margins  on  U.S.  sales  of  advanced 
industrial  countries 

The  four  advanced  industrial  countries 
are  estimated  to  have  profit  margins  that 
are  less  than  the  margins  in  their  home 
countries.  They  range  from  16.1  percent  in 
Japan  to  1.3  percent  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  estimated  profit 
margin  for  West  Germany  is  0.1  percent. 
In  their  home  markets,  the  average  pre-tax 
margin  m  these  four  countries  is  estimated 
to  be  about  7.9  percent:  on  their  sales  in  the 
U.S.  market,  their  average  profit  margin  is 
estimated  to  be  about     3.4  percent. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  EX- 
CHANGE RATE  ON  PROFIT  MARGINS  ON  SALES 
OF  COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  U.S.  MARKETS 

The  Change  in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
relative  to  the  values  of  the  currencies  of 
most  of  the  other  countries  considered 
herein  appears  to  be  the  principal  factor  ex- 
plaining the  relatively  low  profit  margins  on 
sales  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the  U.S.  market. 
The  pre-tax  profit  margins  based  on  1985 
and  1989  exchange  rates  are  presented  in 
table  4.  Since  1985.  the  currencies  of  all  of 
the  countries  discussed  here  with  the  excep- 
tions of  Brazil  and  Mexico  appreciated  in 
value  against  the  U.S.  dollar.  They  rose  in 
value  in  the  range  from  about  14.5  percent 
in  Canada  to  about  66  percent  in  Japan  be- 
tween 1985  and  mid-year  1989.  Had  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  not 
changed  since  1985.  all  other  things  being 
equal,  steel  exporters  in  these  countries 
would  have  experienced  pre-tax  profit  mar- 
gins on  U.S.  sales  of  cold  rolled  sheet  in  the 
range  from  about  13.2  percent  in  Canada  to 
about  36.2  percent  in  Taiwan.  The  change  in 
the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  since  1985  re- 
duced profit  margins  on  U.S.  sales  for  all  of 
the  countries  except  Brazil  and  Mexico  to 
less  than  10  percent,  and  in  four  instances 
(West  Germany,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Taiwan),  to  either  zero  or  negative  values. 
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TABLE  4. -ESTIMATED  PRE-TAX  PROFIT  MARGINS  ON 
SALES  OF  COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BASED  ON  1985  AND  1989  EXCHANGE  RATES 


TABLE  5  -ESTIMATED  1989  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF 
COLD  ROLLED  SHEET  IN  DOMESTIC  CURRENCY  AND  U.S. 
DOLLARS  AT  1985  AND  1989  EXCHANGE  RATES 
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These  estimates  were  obtained  as  follows. 
The  estimated  current  cost  of  production  in 
each  of  the  several  countries  was  restated  in 
terms  of  the  currency  of  each  of  the  coun- 
tries using  current  exchange  rates.  These  es- 
timates of  cost  were  then  converted  into 
U.S.  dollars  using  the  1985  exchange  rates. 
The  difference  between  these  current  cost 
estimates  based  on  1985  exchange  rates  and 
the  current  U.S.  market  price  of  cold  rolled 
sheet  adjusted  for  transportation  and  relat- 
ed charges  was  then  divided  by  the  adjusted 
U.S.  market  price  of  cold  rolled  sheet. 

The  currencies  of  the  six  countries  identi 
fled  in  table  3  all  appreciated  in  value 
against  the  U.S.  dollar  since  1985.  the  year 
when  the  drop  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  began.  Giten  that 
1989  domestic  costs  of  produc*»on  denomi 
nated  in  the  currencies  of  each  of  the  six 
countries  would  be  unaffected  directly  by 
the  change  in  the  exchange  rate,  restating 
them  in  U.S.  dollars  at  the  1985  exchange 
rate  would  result  in  lower  dollar  costs.  Table 
5  presents  data  on  the  estimated  1989  costs 
of  production  of  a  metric  ton  of  cold  rolled 
sheet  in  each  of  the  six  countries  in  terms 
of  domestic  currency  and  U.S.  dollars  at  the 
1985  and  1989  exchange  rates. 

Using  1985  exchange  rates,  the  estimated 
cost  of  producing  one  metric  ton  of  cold 
rolled  sheet  (expressed  in  U.S.  dollars)  is 
lower  than  the  dollar  cost  using  1989  ex- 
change rates  in  the  range  from  about  12 
percent  in  Canada  to  about  39  percent  in 
Japan.  The  effect  of  using  the  1985  ex- 
change rate  is  to  lower  the  dollar  cost  in 
Canauja  by  an  estimated  $64  per  ton.  Japa- 
nese dollar  costs  would  be  reduced  by  about 
$220.  West  German  costs  would  drop  by 
$181  per  metric  ton:  Taiwanese  costs  would 
be  decreased  by  $171  per  ton;  the  dollar-de- 
nominated cost  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  \x  lowered  by  $119  per  ton:  and. 
those  in  South  Korea  would  be  $113  less 
than  if  the  1989  exchange  rates  were  used. 

Brazil  and  Mexico  are  not  considered 
here,  because  their  currencies  depreciated 
significantly  against  the  dollar.  As  discussed 
previously,  the  currencies  of  the  other  six 
countries  rose  in  value  relative  to  the  U.S. 
dollar.  But  the  U.S.  dollar  appreciated 
against  the  Brazilian  cruzeiro  by  nearly  200 
percent  since  1985.  and  against  the  Mexican 
peso  by  close  to  1,000  percent.  In  both  cases. 
substantial  inflationary  pressures  led  to  the 
devaluation  of  their  currencies.  The  effect 
of  the  two  devaluations  was  to  bring  the 
cost  and  price  of  a  metric  ton  of  cold  rolled 
sheet  into  line  with  those  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  six  countries. 
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This  analysis  illustrates  the  significant 
role  that  changes  in  the  foreign  exchange 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  have  played  in  af- 
fecting the  profitability  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  major  foreign  sellers  of  steel.  Note  that, 
in  general,  those  countries  whose  currencies 
have  risen  in  value  more  than  others  are  es- 
timated to  have  lower  pre-tax  profit  mar- 
gins than  the  others.  For  example.  Japan's 
yen  rose  in  value  against  the  dollar  by  over 
65  percent  as  compared  with  the  roughly  15 
percent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Canadi- 
an dollar,  Japan  is  estimated  to  lose  money 
in  the  U.S.  market:  Canada  earns  an  esti- 
mated 1.3  percent  pre-tax  profit  margin.  To 
be  competitive  with  domestic  and  other  for- 
eign sellers  in  the  U.S.  market.  Japan  has  to 
accept  the  prospects  of  losses.  Countries. 
like  South  Korea,  do  not  have  to  reduce 
their  prices  as  much  as  Japan,  in  part  be- 
cause their  currencies  have  not  appreciated 
in  value  as  much  as  the  Japanese  yen  or  the 
West  German  mark. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

The  U.S.  steel  market,  as  represented  by 
the  market  for  cold  rolled  sheet,  is  not  uni- 
versally profitable  for  foreign  producers. 
The  Third  World  countries  that  have 
emerged  as  major  steel  producing  countries 
appear  to  be  able  to  earn  more  per  ton  of 
steel  sold  in  the  United  States  than  do  tradi- 
tional exporters  to  the  U.S.  market,  mainly 
the  advanced  industrial  countries.  The 
latter  group  have  been  affected  significantly 
by  the  change  in  the  value  of  their  curren- 
cies relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar  and  relative 
to  the  currencies  of  some  Third  World  coun- 
tries. The  Third  World  countries  not  only 
benefit  from  relatively  favorable  exchange 
rates  in  compari.son  with  advanced  industri- 
al countries,  but  also  from  the  ability  to 
earn  more  in  the  U.S.  market  than  at  home 
owing  to  reported  government  price-fixing.  -• 
That  advanced  industrial  countries  have 
shipped  less  steel  to  the  United  States  than 
in  the  past  may  reflect  the  fact  that  their 
producers  can  earn  higher  profits  at  home 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Why.  if  profits  are  poor,  might  advanced 
industrial  countries  sell  steel  at  all  in  the 
U.S.  market?  In  part,  such  sales  enable 
them  to  maintain  high  operating  rates  in 
their  steel  industries,  which  have  been 
found  to  have  a  significant  bearing  on  costs 
of    production.'^    Canada,    for   example,    is 


shipping  about  3  million  tons  of  steel  mill 
products  to  the  United  States.  This  volume 
represents  about  one-fifth  of  its  finished 
steel  output,  and  about  18  percent  of  its 
steelmaking  capacity.  Canada's  steel  indus- 
try is  estimated  to  be  operating  about  81 
percent  of  its  capacity,"  To  reduce  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  50  percent,  for 
example,  would  be  to  lower  its  capacity  utili- 
zation rate  to  about  72  percent.  Similarly, 
Japan,  which  is  shipping  about  3.7  million 
tons  of  steel  to  the  United  States,  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  operating  about  74  percent  of  its  ca- 
pacity, a  relatively  low  rate  of  capacity  utili- 
zation,'* Cutting  its  shipments  in  half  could 
reduce  its  industry's  capacity  utilization 
rate  to  72  percent.  Even  though  these  for- 
eign producers  might  earn  low  profits  or 
incur  losses,  being  able  to  maintain  higher 
operating  rates  could  permit  them  to 
produce  steel  for  their  home  or  other  export 
markets  at  lower  costs. 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  2005.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  law  exempting  intercity  rail  passen- 
ger service  from  certain  waste  disposal 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REPEAL  OF  AMTRAK  EXEMPTION  FROM  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  exemption  allowed  Amtrak  from 
Public  Health  Service  Act  regulations. 
Repealing  this  exemption  will  return 
to  the  Surgeon  General  the  authority 
to  make  and  enforce  regulations  pre- 
venting the  discharge  of  wastes  by 
Amtrak, 

Mr,  President,  this  is  an  issue  of 
great  concern  in  our  State.  The  State 
of  Florida  is  engaged  in  a  court  battle 
against  Amtrak  to  stop  the  dumping 
of  raw  waste.  This  past  November,  the 
passenger  rail  company  was  convicted 
in  State  court  of  violating  Florida's 
litter  laws.  During  the  proceedings, 
the  President  of  Amtrak,  Mr.  W. 
Graham  Claytor,  testified  that  Flor- 
ida's environmental  laws  should  not 
apply  to  the  company  and  cited  a  Fed- 
eral exemption  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

Sentencing  of  Amtrak  was  scheduled 
for  January  19,  but  on  January  17  it 
was  postponed  indefinitely  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Howell  Melton.  The 
precedent  setting  decisions  relating  to 
jurisdiction  over  Amtrak  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  Federal  court  has  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  Amtrak's  case. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  anomaly.  The  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  passenger  rail  traffic 
since  1825.  Throughout  that  period, 
railroads  have  been  exempt  from  most 
pollution  laws. 

The  Federal  exemption  which  per- 
mits the  dumping  of  waste  dates  back 
to  1976  when  Congress  exempted 
Amtrak  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
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ice  regulations  and  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  [HEW]  to  conduct  a  followup 
study  to  determine  whether  the 
freight  railroads  and  other  passenger 
railroads  should  be  made  to  comply 
with  the  regulations. 

HEW  concluded  that  the  costs  of 
converting  existing  rail  car  disposal  fa- 
cilities to  either  a  retention  type  toilet 
or  one  that  fully  treats  waste  before 
discharge  "is  excessively  high  to  justi- 
fy protection  against  a  public  health 
hazard  which  is  potential  only  and 
which  in  fact  has  never  been  demon- 
strated anywhere  in  the  world. " 

HEW  did,  however,  recommend  that 
passenger  cars  manufactured  after 
June  1,  1972,  be  equipped  to  retain 
wastes  at  speeds  of  less  than  25  miles 
per  hour.  Above  that  speed,  wsistes 
could  be  discharged  directly  onto  the 
roadbed  without  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion, HEW  concluded  that  Amtrak's 
maceration-type  retention-dump  sys- 
tems employed  on  the  new  Superliner 
equipment  would  be  satisfactory  pro- 
vided they  released  wastes  only  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  25  miles  per  hour. 
To  date,  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Claytor  that  this  practice  continues  on 
all  except  for  short-distance  coaches 
used  in  the  Northeast  corridor.  He 
added  that  the  Superliner  cars  used  in 
the  West  and  the  Amfleet  11  cars  used 
on  long-distance  Eastern  routes  were 
specifically  designed  to  release  waste 
en  route  after  maceration  once  the 
train  is  moving  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
35  miles  per  hour.  Amtrak's  Heritage 
sleeping  cars,  many  of  which  are  over 
40  years  of  age  and  which  operate  on 
routes  on  the  east  coast  release  waste 
to  the  right-of-way, 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Flori- 
da was  brought  to  a  head  this  summer 
when  Lt.  Robert  Lee.  of  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  observed 
an  Amtrak  train  discharging  raw 
sewage  into  the  St.  John's  River.  He 
has  witnessed  more  than  one  occur- 
rence. He  has  taken  testimony  from 
individuals  who  were  sprayed  by  waste 
while  fishing  in  the  river,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  filing  of  commerce 
litter  charges  against  Amtrak. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  allowing  to 
this  mode  of  transportation  an  exemp- 
tion which  is  not  available  to  any 
other  mode  of  transportation  and 
which,  frankly,  would  be  shocking  to 
the  conscience  of  the  American  public 
were  it  to  be  so.  We  cannot  imagine 
commercial  buses,  airlines,  or  other 
forms  of  transportation  having  this 
exemption  from  our  basic  pollution 
law.  I  believe  in  the  prirciple  of  lead- 
ership by  example.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  set  high  health  and 
environmental  standards,  certainly 
those  agencies  which  are  under  its 
direct  control,  such  as  Amtrak,  ought 
to  be  setting  the  national  standard, 
and  not  seeking  an  exemption. 


This  is  not  an  issue  which  is  peculiar 
to  Florida.  Other  States:  Arkansas. 
California,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Nebras- 
ka, the  President's  State  of  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Caroli- 
na, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina. Utah,  Vermont,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin  have  submitted  com- 
ments at  congressional  hearings  in  op- 
position to  a  continuation  of  Amtrak's 
current  waste  disposal  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  face  in  repealing  Am- 
trak's exemption.  I  have  included  in 
the  legislation  which  I  am  offering 
today  a  3-year  delay  in  the  effective 
date  in  order  to  allow  Amtrak  that 
period  of  time  in  which  to  retrofit 
their  cars  and  change  their  operation- 
al practices  to  come  into  compliance. 

It  is  time  that  we  seriously  address 
this  issue  and  eliminate  this  threat  to 
our  Nation's  health  and  environment. 
It  is  time  to  eliminate  this  scar  against 
the  Federal  Government's  real  com- 
mitment to  the  environment  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2005 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  546(1)1  is  repealed,  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  37th  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted  into 
law. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG): 

S.  2006.  A  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment,  provide 
for  a  global  environmental  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment Act  of  1990.  a  bill  that, 
among  other  things,  transforms  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  into 
a  new  Cabinet-level  department,  the 
Department  of  the  Environment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Roth,  is 
here  to  join  me  in  this  introduction, 
since  the  bill  is  a  product  of  a  joint 
effort  involving  ourselves,  our  staffs. 
and  the  administration. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  as 
original  cosponsors  Senators  Lieber- 
man, Kohl.  Levin,  Lautenberg,  and 
Bingaman. 

Mr.  President,  20  years  ago,  the  Con- 
gress created  the  Environment  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  a  response  to  what  was 
perceived  as  a  serious  and  growing  pol- 


lution problem  that  threatened  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  made  progress  in 
many  areas,  though  not  enough  to 
become  complacent  in  any  area.  In 
some  areas,  problems  have  gotten 
worse.  Twenty  years  ago.  few  persons 
thought  about  the  long-range  trans- 
port of  pollutants  across  international 
boundaries:  of  acid  rain  falling  in  con- 
tinental Europe  because  coal  was 
being  burned  in  England;  of  ocean 
dumping  of  toxic  substances  that  wash 
up  on  distant  shores;  of  radioactive 
particles  falling  from  the  sky  over 
France.  Germany.  Belgium,  and 
Poland  from  a  nuclear  accident  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  of  destruction  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer,  that  pro- 
tects us  from  damaging  ultraviolet 
rays,  from  the  release  of  millions  of 
tons  of  chlorofluorocarbon  compounds 
in  our  spray  cans,  refrigerators  and  air 
conditioners;  and  of  the  possibility  of 
a  potentially  disastrous  warming  of 
the  Earth  from  emissions  of  carbon  di- 
oxide resulting  from  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels. 

Last  November,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  attended  an  international  meet- 
ing with  environmental  ministers  from 
67  other  countries  to  discuss  and  adopt 
an  agreement  in  principle  on  the  stabi- 
lization of  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 
Like  it  or  not.  international  agree- 
ments to  achieve  environmental 
progress  are  now  a  necessary  feature 
of  sound  environmental  protection 
policy. 

These  global  concerns— stratospheric 
ozone  destruction,  the  creation  of 
ozone  "smog"  from  deteriorating  for- 
ests, acid  rain,  desertification,  ocean 
pollution,  and  trafficking  in  hazardous 
waste,  as  well  as  the  national  pollution 
problems  stemming  from  development 
and  industrialization  have  induced 
every  major  industrialized  nation  to 
create  a  ministerial  post  for  environ- 
mental protection  with  the  only  excep- 
tion being  the  United  States,  where 
environmental  concerns  are  handled 
by  subcabinet  officers. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th 
century,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  move  aggressively  in  a  lead- 
ership position  across  the  board  in  the 
solution  of  global  environmental  prob- 
lems. To  do  otherwise  is  to  consign  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  Americans  to  the 
policy  decisions  of  others— and  what 
else  should  one  call  that  except  a 
threat  to  our  national  security? 

It  is  a  fact  of  diplomatic  life  that  the 
seriousness  with  which  one  views  an- 
other government's  concerns  is  influ- 
enced by  the  stature  of  the  person  ar- 
ticulating those  concerns,  A  subcab- 
inet EPA  does  not  send  the  appropri- 
ate signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to 
the  priority  and  leadership  to  be  given 
by  the  United  States  to  the  cause  of 
environmental  protection.  If  this  were 
the  only  argument  in  favor  of  elevat- 
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ing  EIPA  to  Cabinet-level  status,  it 
would,  and  does,  carry  considerable 
weight.  But  there  is  much  more  to  say 
EPA  is  our  protector  to  ensure  that 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink. 
the  wastes  we  dispose  of.  are  not 
harmful  to  our  health  or  our  quality 
of  life.  These  are  among  the  most  pro- 
found, fundamental  concerns  of  Amer 
icans  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  the 
indefinite  future.  Can  anyone  truly 
claim  that  there  should  be  no  room  at 
the  Cabinet  table  for  the  agency  that 
grapples  with  the  elements  needed  to 
sustain  life? 

In  the  last  Congress,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  elevating  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  Cabinet-level  status  came 
up,  we  discovered  that  no  one  had  ever 
systematically  set  down  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  whether  a  Federal 
agency  should  be  given  Cabinet  status. 
The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
contracted  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  to  produce 
such  a  set  of  criteria— which  turned 
out  to  have  16  elements.  We  believe 
EPA  meets  nearly  all  of  the  16  individ- 
ual tests. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  with  Sena- 
tor Roth  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Envi- 
ronmental Statistics  to  collect,  coordi- 
nate, and  make  accessible  environmen- 
tal data  of  all  kinds.  It  also  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Global  Enviromental 
Change;  and  calls  for  new  measures  by 
the  United  States  to  promote  energy 
conservation  in  connection  with  multi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  The  bill 
also  calls  for  convening  in  the  United 
States  of  an  International  Meeting  on 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources as  well  as  the  negotiation  of  a 
Multilateral  Global  Climate  Protec- 
tion Convention  at  a  separate  interna- 
tional meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  does  not  deal 
with  specifics  of  environmental  policy, 
but  contains  a  mechanism,  in  the  form 
of  a  Presidential  commission,  for 
taking  a  fresh  look,  across-the-board, 
at  our  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  logic  consistency,  overlap,  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

I  am  confident  that  the  step  we  are 
taking  today  will  strengthen  the 
American  commitment  to  a  cleaner 
and  more  healthful  environment,  not 
only  for  America,  but  the  global  com- 
mons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  this  measure,  which  I 
intend  to  move  expeditiously  through 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  many 
colleagues,  past  and  present,  who  have 
worked  hard  to  raise  public  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  to  elevate  EPA  to  cab- 
inet level  status.  The  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors     DuRENBERGER,       Chafee,       and 
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Baucus,  as  well  as  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  should  be  duly  recog- 
nized and  applauded,  and  1  invite  all 
who  are  interested  to  work  with  us  to 
ensure  that  the  final  product  that  gets 
signed  into  law  brings  us  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  that  we  can 
ail  be  proud  of. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows: 

S.  2006 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
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TITLE  I— GENERAL  KI.NDINGS 

SE<  .  101.  FIND1N(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Earth's  environment  is  being  al- 
tered by  human  activities  such  as  the  gen- 
eration of  solid  and  toxic  wastes,  the  gen- 
eration of  water  and  air  pollution,  ineffi- 
cient energy  utilization,  and  poor  land  man- 
agement practices; 

<2)  these  environmental  effects  have  seri 
ous  implications  for  the  Earth's  ecosystems, 
agricultural  production,  water  supply,  air 
quality,  human  health,  wetlands,  and  cli- 
mate: 

(3)  Federal  energy,  natural  resources,  and 
environmental  policies  must  be  coordinated 
to  take  account  of  the  fragility  of  the 
Earths  ecosystem:  and 

(4)  adoption  and  implementation  of  a 
high-level,  coordinated  Federal  policy  which 
addresses  the  environment  on  a  national 
and  international  level  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Earth's  ecosystem. 

TITLE  II-ELEVATION  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
.MENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  TO  CABI- 
NET LEVEL 

SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
ment  of  the  Environment  Act." 

SEC.  202.  FLN[)|N(;s. 

The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  recent  concern  with  Federal  „.. 

mental  policy  has  highlighted  the  necessity 
of  assigning  to  protection  of  the  domestic 
and  international  environment  a  priority 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  assigned  to 
other  functions  of  the  Federal  Government: 

(2)  protection  of  the  environment  increas- 
ingly involves  negotiations  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  states,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  of  minister  status:  and 

(3)  the  size  of  the  budget  and  the  number 
of  Federal  civil  servants  devoted  to  tasks  .as- 
sociated with  environmental  protection  is 
commensurate  with  departmental  status. 

SEC  .   203    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   DEPART.MENT 
OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(a)  Redesignation.— The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  hereby  redesignated  as 
the  Department  of  the  Environment  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■Department")  and 
shall  be  an  executive  department  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Secretary  or  the  Environment.— (1) 
There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  Secretary  of  the  Environment  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Department  shall  be  administered 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  assign  duties 
for  or  delegate  authority  for  the  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  General 
Counsel,  the  Director  of  Environmental  Sta- 
tistics, or  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment to  any  officer  of  the  Department 
other  than  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

(c)  Deputy  Secretary.— There  shall  be  in 
the  Department  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Environment,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
shall  perform  such  responsibilities  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  shall  act  as 
the  Secretary  during  the  absence  or  disabil- 


ity of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Office  of  Secretary. 

(d)  Office  of  the  Secretary— The  Office 
of  the  Secretary  shall  consist  of  a  Secretary 
and  a  Deputy  Secretary  and  may  include  an 
Executive  Secretary. 
SEC.  204.  assistant  se<  retaries 

(a)  Establishment  of  Positions.— There 
shall  be  in  the  Department  such  number  of 
Assistant  Secretaries,  not  to  exceed  10,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine,  each  of 
whom— 

(1)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  perform  such  responsibilities  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

<b)  Responsibilities  of  Assistant  Secre- 
taries.—The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries  such  responsibilities  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  includ 
ing.  but  not  limited  to— 

( 1 )  enforcement  and  compliance  monitor- 
ing: 

(2)  research  and  development; 

(3)  air  and  radiation; 

( 4 )  water: 

(5)  pesticides  and  toxic  substances: 

(6)  solid  waste: 

(7)  hazardous  waste: 

(8)  hazardous  waste  cleanup: 

(9)  emergency  response: 

(10)  international  affairs: 

(11)  policy,  planning,  and  evaluation: 

(12)  intergovernmental  and  public  affairs: 
and 

(13)  administration  and  resources  manage- 
ment, including  financial  and  budget  man- 
agement, information  resources  manage- 
ment, procurement  and  assistance  manage- 
ment, and  personnel  and  labor  relations. 

(c)  Designation  of  Responsibilities 
Prior  to  Confirmation.— Whenever  the 
President  submits  the  name  of  an  individual 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Assistant 
Secretary  under  this  section,  the  President 
shall  state  the  particular  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  such  individual  shall  exer- 
cise upon  taking  office. 

(d)  Continuing  Performance  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Responsibilities  Pending 
Confirmation.— An  individual  who.  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  is  performing  any 
of  the  responsibilities  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  performed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  may  continue  to 
perform  such  responsibilities  until  such  re- 
sponsibilities are  assigned  to  an  individual 
appointed  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the' 
Department  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Chief  Financial  Officer.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary whose  responsibilities  include  finan- 
cial management  as  the  Chief  Financial  Of- 
ficer of  the  Department.  Such  individual 
shall  be  selected  on  a  basis  of  demonstrated 
ability  in  financial  management. 

(2)  The  Chief  Financial  Officer  shall— 

(A)  be  the  principal  financial  management 
advisor  to  the  Secretary: 

(B)  develop  and  maintain  financial  man- 
agement systems  for  the  Department,  in- 
cluding accounting  and  related  transaction 
systems,  internal  control  systems,  financial 
reporting  systems,  credit,  cash,  and  debt 
management  systems  which  would  provide 
for  the— 

(i)  development  and  maintenance  of  con- 
sistent, compatible  and  useful  financial 
data: 

(ii)  development  and  reporting  of  cost  in- 
formation: and 

(iii)  integration  of  accounting  and  budget 
information: 


(C)  supervise  and  coordinate  all  financial 
management  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Department,  including— 

(i)  the  development  of  financial  manage- 
ment budgets: 

(ii)  the  approval  and  management  of  fi- 
nancial management  system  design  or  en- 
hancement projects: 

(iii)  management  of  internal  control  proc- 
esses: 

(iv)  the  development  of  long-range  finan- 
cial management  plans:  and 

(v)  oversight  over  credit  and  cash  manage- 
ment, credit  extension,  debt  servicing,  debt 
collection,  and  other  credit  management  ac- 
tivities: 

(D)  monitor  the  financial  execution  of  the 
Department's  budget  in  relation  to  actual 
expenditures  and  prepare  timely  perform- 
ance reports  for  senior  managers:  and 

(E)  issue  such  policies  or  directives  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f)  Chief  Information  Resources  Offi- 
CER.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Assistant  Secretary  whose  responsibilities 
include  information  management  functions 
as  required  by  .section  3506  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  as  the  Chief  Informa- 
tion Resources  Officer  of  the  Department. 

(2)  The  Chief  Information  Resources  Offi- 
cer shall— 

(A)  advise  the  Secretary  on  information 
management  activities  of  the  Department  as 
required  by  section  3506  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code: 

(B)  develop  and  maintain  an  information 
resources  management  system  for  the  De- 
partment which  provides  for— 

(i)  the  conduct  of  and  accountability  for 
any  acquisitions  made  pursuant  to  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  under  section  HI  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759): 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  all  applicable 
government-wide  and  Department  informa- 
tion policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  with  respect  to  information  col- 
lection, paperwork  reduction,  privacy  and 
security  of  records,  sharing  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  acquisition  and  use  of 
information  technology,  and  other  informa- 
tion resource  management  functions: 

(iii)  the  periodic  evaluation  of  and.  as 
needed,  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
improvements  in  the  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, and  reliability  of  data  and  records  con- 
tained with  Department  information  sys- 
tems: and 

'iv)  the  development  and  annual  revision 
of  a  5-year  plan  for  meeting  the  Depart- 
ment's information  technology  needs:  and 

(C)  report  to  the  Secretary  as  required 
under  section  3506  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code. 

SEi'  so.i.  dehitv  .assistant secretaries. 

lal  Establishment  of  Positions.— There 
shall  be  in  the  Department  such  number  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

(bi  Appointments.— Each  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary— 

(1;  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

i2)  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(CI  Minimum  Number  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Positions  in  the  Competi- 
tive Service— At  least  one-half  of  the 
number  of  positions  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  filled  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  in  the  competitive  service. 

(d)  Functions.— (li  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  functions  assigned  to  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  under  section    204(b)   may    be   per- 


formed by  one  or  more  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  appointed  to  assist  such  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

(2)  The  following  functions  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
only  if  such  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  is 
in  a  competitive  service  position: 

(A)  Personnel  management  and  labor  rela- 
tions functions. 

(B)  Equal  opportunity  functions. 

SEl .  20«.  OFFU  E  of  the  (IENERAL  COCNSEL. 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  There  shall 
be  at  the  head  of  such  office  a  General 
Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  De- 
partment and  shall  provide  legal  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Department. 

SE(    207.  OKKK  E  OF  THE  INSPEtTX)R  GENERAL. 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  is  hereby  redesignated 
as  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Environment. 

SE(  .  20>.  Bl  REAl  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATISTICS 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  an  independent 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Statistics  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  Bureau").  The 
Bureau  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  assembling  a  comprehensive  set  of  en- 
vironmental quality  measures,  not  necessar- 
ily limited  to  those  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department: 
the  measures  should  include  (but  are  not 
limited  to)  data— 

(A)  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  pollut- 
ants in  the  environment:  and 

(B)  regarding  the  effects  on  the  public 
and  the  environment  of  those  pollutants: 

1 2)  promulgating  guidelines  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  data  required  for  the  measures 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  assure  that  the  data 
are  accurate,  reliable,  relevant,  and  in  a 
form  that  permits  systematic  analysis: 

(3)  coordinating  the  collection  of  such 
measures  with  related  information-gather- 
ing activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies:  (except  the  Bureau  shall  not  col- 
lect data  if  the  Bureau  can  obtain  that  data 
more  efficiently  and  with  equal  reliability 
from  another  agency  and  such  other  agency 
is  already  collecting  such  data): 

(4)  making  readily  accessible  the  data  re- 
quired for  the  measures  under  paragraph 
(1): 

(5)  preparing,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  report  required  under 
section  201  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C,  4341):  and 

(6)  fulfilling  the  duties  and  functions 
under  paragraphs  ( 1 ).  ( 2).  (6).  and  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4344(1).  (2). 
(6).  and  (7)). 

(b)  Director  of  Environmental  Statis- 
tics.—The  Bureau  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  of  Environmental  Statis- 
tics (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Director") 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  a  qualified  in- 
dividual with  experience  in  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  environmental  statistics. 
The  Director  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Director  shall  be  compensat- 
ed at  the  rate  provided  for  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 
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(c)  Environmental  Statistics  Annual 
Report.— On  February  1  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  President  an  Environmental 
Statistics  Annual  Report  <  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  ■Report).  The  Report  shall  in 
elude  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  data  on  environmental  quality  as  re 
ferred  to  in  sections  20K  1 )  and  204(6>  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
(42  U.S.C.  434K1I  and  4344(6)i.  including 
the  status  and  condition  of  the  air,  aquatic. 
and  terrestrial  environments,  changes  to 
those  environments  over  time,  trends  in 
such  conditions  and  changes,  and  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  changes; 

(2)  data  on  the  health  of  human  and  non- 
human  sp>ecies  and  ecosystems; 

(3)  documentation  of  the  method  used  to 
obtain  and  assure  the  quality  of  the  data 
presented  in  the  Report; 

(41  economic  information  on  the  current 
and  projected  costs  and  benefits  of  environ- 
mental protection,  and 

<5)  recommendations  on  improving  envi- 
ronmental statistical  information. 

(d)  Designation  of  Functions  Prior  to 
Confirmation.— Whenever  the  President 
submits  the  name  of  an  individual  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  Director  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  stale  the 
particular  functions  of  the  Department 
such  individual  will  exercise  upon  taking 
office. 

(e)  Continuing  Performance  of  the  Func- 
tions OF  the  Director  Pending  Confirma 
TioN.— An  individual  who,  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  is  performing  any  of  the 
functions  required  by  this  section  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Director  may  continue  to 
perform  such  functions  until  such  functions 
are  assigned  to  an  individual  appointed  as 
the  Director  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Advisory  Council  on  Environmental 
Statistics.— The  Director  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Environmental  Statis- 
tics, comprised  of  no  more  than  6  private 
citizens  who  have  expertise  in  environmen 
tal  statistics  and  analysis,  to  advise  the  Di 
rector  on  environmental  statistics  and  anal 
yses,  including  whether  the  statistics  and 
analyses  disseminated  by  the  Bureau  are  of 
high  quality  and  are  based  upon  the  best 
available  objective  information.  The  Council 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act. 

(g)  Bureau  Authorization  of  Appropria 
tions.— There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap 
propriated  $2,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
$5,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.  2W   MI!<tEl.LANEOl  S  EMPU)YMENT  RESTRU 
TIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Number  of  Noncareeh 
Senior  Executives.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 3134(d)  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 
the  number  of  Senior  Executive  Service  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  which  are  filled 
by  noncareer  appointees  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  senior  executives  employed  in 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  in  the 
Department  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Prohibited  Employment  and  Advance- 
ment CoNSiDiaiATiONS.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  political  affiliation  or 
political  qualification  may  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  any  person  to  any  position  in  the  career 
civil  service  or  in  the  assignment  or  ad- 
vancement of  any  career  civil  servant  in  the 
Department. 


(c)  Reports  on  Implementation.— The 
Secretary,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  4 
fiscal  years  following  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  shall  report  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Governmental  Affairs  and  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  estimated 
additional  cost  of  implementing  this  title 
over  the  cost  as  if  this  title  had  not  been  im- 
plemented, including  a  justification  of  in- 
creased staffing  not  required  in  the  execu 
tion  of  this  title. 

SK».  JlO.  KKKKKKM  KS. 

Reference  in  any  other  Federal  law.  Exec- 
utive order,  rule,  regulation,  or  delegation 
of  authority,  or  any  document  of  or  pertain- 
ing— 

(1)  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Environ- 
ment; 

(2)  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment; 

(3)  to  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Environment;  or 

<4>  to  any  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Environment. 

SK<  .  tW   SAV(N<;s  I'KOVISION.s. 

(a)  Continuing  Effect  op  Legal  Docu- 
ments—All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privi- 
leges— 

il)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
President,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  or  by  a  court 
of  competent  juri.sdiction.  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
lakes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminat- 
ed, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Environment,  or  other  author- 
ized official,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  Proceedings  Not  Affected— The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceedings or  any  application  for  any  license, 
permit,  certificate,  or  financial  assistance 
pending  before  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  at  the  time  this  Act  takes 
effect,  but  such  proceedings  and  applica- 
tions shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
m.ade  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, or  revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official, 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinu- 
ance or  modification  of  any  such  proceeding 
under  I  he  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(ci  Suits  Not  Affected— The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
before  the  dale  this  Act  lakes  effect,  and  in 
all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had.  ap- 
peals taken,  and  judgments  rendered  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 


(d)  NoN abatement  of  Actions.— No  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by 
or  against  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  or  by  or  against  any  individual  in 
the  official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an 
officer  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  Property  and  Resources.— The  con- 
tracts, liabilities,  records,  properly,  and 
other  assets  and  interests  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  after  the 
effective  dale  of  this  Act,  be  considered  to 
be  the  contracts,  liabilities,  records,  proper- 
ty, and  other  assets  and  interests  of  the  De- 
partment. 

SKI.  ni.  CONKOKMINt;  a.mknd.ments, 

(a)  Presidential  Succession.— Section 
19(d)(1)  of  title  3,  United  Slates  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  Secretary 
of  the  Environment". 

(b)  Definition  of  Department.  Civil 
Service  Laws.— Section  101  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  "The  De- 
partment of  the  Environment". 

(c)  Compensation,  Level  I.— Section  5312 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"Secretary  of  the  Environment". 

(d)  Compensation,  Level  II.— Section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administrator  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Environ- 
ment". 

(e)  Compensation.  Level  IV.— Section  5315 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Inspector  General,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  the  Environment";  and 

(2)  by  striking  each  reference  to  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  "Assistant  Secretar- 
ies, Department  of  the  Environment  (10). 
"General  Counsel.  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment.". 

(f)  Inspector  General  Act.— The  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  the 
Environment,":  after  "Veterans  Affairs,"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,"; 

(2)  in  section  11(1)  by  striking  out  or  Vet- 
erans Affairs"  and  inserting  "Veterans  Af- 
fairs, or  the  Environment,";  and 

(3)  in  section  11(2)  by  striking  out  "or  Vet- 
erans Affairs"  and  inserting  "Veterans  Af- 
fairs, or  the  Environment,". 

SE(    213.  additional  CONFORMINt;  AMENDMENTS. 

After  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  of  the  Environment 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  containing  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Code,  and  to  other  provisions  of  law, 
to  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this  Act. 
Such  legislation  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

SEl .  214.  EKFEtTlVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
during  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 


date  of  enactment,  as  the  President  may 
direct  in  an  Executive  order.  If  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  issue  an  Executive  order  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  this  Act  and  such 
amendments  shall  take  effect  on  January 
20,  1991. 

TITLE  III— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INTER- 
AGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON   GLOBAL   ENVI- 
RONMENTAL CHANGE 
SEC.  301.  F1ND1N<;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  problems  of  global  environmental 
change,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
changes  in  climate,  depletion  of  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer,  loss  of  biodiversity  and 
ecosystems  (especially  tropical  rain  forests). 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  acidification  of  the 
biosphere,  must  command  the  coordinated 
attention  of  the  United  States  at  both  do- 
mestic and  international  levels: 

(2)  development  of  effective  policies  to 
mitigate  and  cope  with  human-induced 
global  changes  will  rely  on  greatly  improved 
scientific  understanding  of  global  environ- 
mental processes  and  on  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  human  ac- 
tivities and  the  results  of  natural  change; 

(3)  new  developments  in  interdisciplinary 
earth  sciences,  global  observing  systems, 
and  computing  technology  make  possible 
significant  awJvances  in  the  scientific  under- 
standing and  prediction  of  global  changes 
and  their  effects: 

(4)  global  environmental  change  scientific 
research  is  coordinated  by.  among  others, 
the  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences  of  the 
Federal  Coordinating  Council  on  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Technology  within  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  the  National  Climate  Program  Office  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

(5)  to  maximize  the  benefit  of  this  scien- 
tific research  effort,  there  must  be  a  paral- 
lel policy  research  effort  to  provide  a  basis 
for  international  and  related  domestic 
policy  recommendations;  these  should 
evolve  in  accordance  with  future  gams  in 
scientific  understanding  of  global  environ- 
mental change; 

(6)  a  coordinating,  interagency  Committee 
is  required  to  oversee  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  policy  responses  to 
problems  of  global  environmental  change; 
and 

(7)  a  Committee  with  such  responsibilities 
should  be  Cabinet-level  and  report  directly 
to  the  President. 

SEC.  .302.  establishment 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  authorized 
to  be  established,  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Global  Environmental 
Change  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee") which  shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Environment; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation: 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(9)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget: 

(10)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

(U)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(12)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States; 


(13)  the  Director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology:  and 

(14)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

(b)  Other  Officials  and  Chairman.— The 
President  may  name  to  the  Committee  such 
other  officers  and  officials  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable. The  President  shall  designate  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— (1)  The 
Committee  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Executive  Director  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  not  more  than 
10  additional  technical  staff  members  for 
the  Committee. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying 
out  its  duties. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Administration  shall 
provide  to  the  Committee  such  administra- 
tive and  support  service  as  the  Committee 
may  request. 

SE(  .  .lO.I  KINITIDNS  t)K  THE  ( OMMITTEE. 

(a)  Functions.— The  Committee  shall  pro- 
vide advice  and  assistance  to  the  President 
in— 

( 1 )  coordinating  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional programs,  plans,  and  policies  of  all 
Federal  agencies  related  to  global  environ- 
mental change,  including— 

(A)  surveying  the  programs,  plans,  poli- 
cies, and  accomplishments  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  in  global 
environmental  change  activities:  and 

(B)  ensuring  cooperation  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  with  respect  to 
their  global  environmental  change  activi- 
ties: 

(2)  developing  and  transmitting  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  September  1  of  each 
year,  a  policy  plan  which— 

(A)  covers  the  upcoming  fiscal  year; 

(B)  is  parallel  to  and  commensurate  with 
the  scientific  research  coordinated  by. 
among  others,  the  Committee  on  Earth  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Climate  Program 
Office;  and 

(C)  ensures  that  Federal  policy  responses 
to  global  environmental  change  problems— 

(il  are  effectively  coordinatecj  among  all 
Federal  agencies,  among  all  United  States- 
supported  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  in- 
stitutions (including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  International  Energy 
Agency,  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  United  Nations,  the  Af- 
rican Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opmerit  Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank),  and  among  other  interna- 
tional organizations  to  which  the  United 
States  belongs;  and 

(111  are  designed  significantly  to  improve 
the  global  environment; 

(D)  may  make  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation as  the  President  considers  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives identified  by  the  Committee; 

(3)  develop  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
on  September  1  every  other  year  a  report 
detailing  the  Committee's  progress  toward 
meeting  the  goals  in  the  plan  required  by 
paragraph  (2): 

(b)  Consultations.— In  carrying  out  this 
title,  the  Committee  shall  as  they  may  find 


necessary  and  appropriate,  consult  with 
such  other  Federal  interagency  and  adviso- 
ry groups  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
White  House  Economic  Policy  Council  and 
the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  Council) 
and  non-Federal  organizations  as  State  gov- 
ernments, scientific  and  public  policy  re- 
search institutions,  universities,  and  indus- 
try. 

SEC.  304   relation  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

The  President  and  the  Committee  shall 
ensure  that  the  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  and  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  of  1987  (15  U.S.C.  2901 
note:  Pub.  Law  100-204.  sections  1101-1106) 
are  considered  in  the  conduct  and  planning 
of  a  coordinated  Federal  global  environmen- 
tal program. 

SE(  .  .m5.  EKKECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  such  date  during  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
as  the  President  may  direct  in  an  Executive 
Order.  If  the  President  fails  to  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  title  shall  take  effect  on  July  1. 
1991. 

TITLE  IV— ENVIRONMENTAL  ROLE  OF  THE 
INITED  STATES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO  WHICH  IT  BELON(;S 

sE( .  401  EiNniN(;s 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting an  international  response  to  global 
environmental  change: 

(2)  the  most  effective  policies  for  address- 
ing global  environmental  change  will  in- 
volve issues  of  the  generation  and  disposal 
of  wastes,  the  generation  of  water  and  air 
pollution,  energy  generation  and  utilization, 
sustainable  development,  and  land  manage- 
ment: and 

(3)  dealing  with  these  issues  will  require 
concerted  international  agreement  and 
action. 

SE(  402  MCI.TII.ATERAL  LENDING  CONSIDER- 
ATIONS FOR  ENERCY  CONSERVATION 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION. 

The  Congress  strongly  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TresLsury.  with  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  established  in  title  III.  to  in- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
to  each  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  to  consider  and  promote  the  energy 
conservation  and  environmental  protection 
efforts  of  borrowing  countries  when  issuing 
loans  and  other  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance. 

SE(     lO.l.  INTERNATIONAL  ENERCY  ('(INFERENCE. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Environment,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  established  in  title 
III.  is  authorized  and  strongly  urged  to  con- 
vene an  international  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  with  invitations  to  repre- 
sentatives of  all  countries  of  the  world,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  information  concerning  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  resources 
that  are  environmentally  acceptable  and 
ecologically  sustainable. 

SEC.  101.  Mn.TII.ATERAI.  (.I.OHAI.  CLIMATE  PRO- 
TECTION CONVENTION 

(at  INTERNATIONAL  MEETING.— The  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Environment  and  the  United 
States  -science  agencies  (such  as  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
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ministration,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation),  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  established  in  title  III.  is  author 
ized  and  strongly  urged  to  convene  an  inter 
national  meeting  to  l)e  held  m  the  United 
States  with  invitations  to  representatives  of 
all  countries  of  the  world,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  l)e  to  encourage  actively  the 
adoption  of  a  multilateral  global  climate 
protection  convention. 

(b)  Additional  Meetings.— The  Secretary 
of  State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Environment,  is  authorized  and  strongly 
urged  to  sponsor  other  meetings  with  the 
goal  that  the  convention  is  opened  for  sig- 
nature no  later  than  the  end  of  1993. 

SEl.  40.i.  1NTKRN.4T1(»NAI.  (\ARB»)>  [)l(l\ll>K  MOM 

Tt)RiN(;  pr(m;r.a.m 
The   President,    with    the    advice   of    the 
Committee  established  in  title  III.  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  an  office  of 
the     United     Nations     Environment     Pro 
gramme  (UNEP)  and  the  World  Meteorolog 
ical  Organization  (WMO»  to  monitor  annual 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  estimated 
trace  gases  on  a  country-by-country  basus. 
That  office  shall  also  be  responsible  for  a.s 
sisting   global   negotiations   and   ultimately 
administering  a  global  protocol. 

SE<    40*.  REI..ATION  T«)  OTHER  l..\WS 

The  aw:tivities  authorized  under  this  title 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  duties  assigned  the  Department  of 
Environment  and  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  Global  Climate  Protection  Act  of 
1987  (15  U.S.C.  2901  note;  Pub.  Law  100-204. 
sections  1101-1106). 

TITLE  V— EST.ABLISHMENT  OK  THK  COM- 
.MISSIO.N  ON  IMPROVLNt;  E.NVIRO.NME.N- 
TAL  PROTECTION 

SEt    .Ml.  FINDINC.S 

The  Congress  finds  that  Federal  environ- 
mental statutes  and  other  environmental 
authorities  have  resulted  in  inconsistent  ap- 
proaches to  regulating  pollutants  and  prob- 
lems with  cross-media  and  residuals  man 
agement.  and  numerous  Federal  agencies. 
offices,  and  bureaus  charged  with  environ- 
mental protection  responsibilities. 

SEC  502.  ESTABLISHMENT:  ME.MBERSHH' 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  Commission  on  Improving  Environmen- 
tal Protection  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission")  whose  13  members  other 
than  the  Chairman  shall  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts in  governmental  organization  (with 
emphasis  on  environmental  organization ). 
management  of  organizations  and  environ- 
mental regulation  and  improved  environ- 
mental governmental  service  delivery,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(2)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House:  and 

(3)  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 

(b)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

(c)  Ex  Officio  Member.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Environment  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Department")  shall 
be  a  non-voting  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Commission. 

SEC.  S«3.  COM.MISSION  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
examining  and  making  recommendations  on 
integrating  Federal  environmental  law  and 
other  authorities  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 


mendation.s  and  otherwise  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  - 

(1)  the  need  lor  comprehensive  pollution 
control  administrative  and  legislative  re- 
forms that  would  consolidate,  rationalize, 
and  strengthen  the  management  of  Federal 
environmental  protection: 

(2)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
unifying  existing  ma.ior  statutory  authori- 
ties: 

(3)  new  or  modified  institutional  arrange- 
ments, processes,  or  regulations  that  would 
improve  the  integration  and  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral environmental  protection,  research,  and 
planning  programs:  and 

(4)  specific  steps  and  proposals  for  imple- 
menting the  Commissions  recommenda- 
tions. 

SK(     501     REPORT  TO  THE   PRESIDENT   AND  CON 
(iRESS 

The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  its  investigation. 
findings,  and  recommendations  in  an  inter- 
im report  no  later  than  12  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  and  in  a  final 
report  no  later  than  24  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title.  The  interim  report 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  review 
and  comment,  and  the  comments  taken  into 
account  in  finalizing  the  report. 

SE<    iO.i.  COMMISSION  STAFF 

The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5316  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  staff  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

SE<  .  50«.  ADVISORY  CROIPS. 

The  Chairman  shall  convene  at  least  one 
advisory  group  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
developing  its  recommendations.  One  advi- 
sory group  shall  be  composed  of  past  staff 
of  the  Department  of  the  Environment  and 
Its  predecessor  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  other  Federal  and  State  officials 
experienced  in  administering  environmental 
protection  programs,  members  of  the  regu- 
lated community  and  members  of  public  in- 
terest groups  organized  to  further  the  goals 
of  environmental  protection. 

SEC.    507.    Fl  NDINl.      AITHOKIZATION    OF    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
$5,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1992  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

[From  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Environmental 
and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Division, 
Jan.  22.  1990] 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  De- 
partment OF  THE  Environment  Act  of 
1990 

'By  Mary  E.  Tiemann  and  Martin  R.  Lee) 

section   1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS 

This  .section  identifies  the  short  title  as 
the  "Department  of  the  Environment  Act  of 
1990"  and  lists  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

Title  I— General  Findings 
This  title  lists  congressional  findings  on 
the  alteration  of  the  Earth's  environment. 
Its  serious  implications,  the  need  for  coordi- 
nated Federal  energy,  natural  resources, 
and  environmental  policies,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  adopting  a  high-level  coordinated  Fed- 


eral policy  which  addresses  the  environment 
on  a  national  and  international  level. 
Title  11— Elevation  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Cabinet  Level 

SECTION  201.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  cites  title  II  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  Act." 

SECTION  202.  FINDINGS 

This  section  declares  the  necessity  of 
giving  environmental  protection  a  priority 
at  least  as  high  as  other  Federal  functions; 
recognizing  that  international  negotiations 
are  increasingly  involved,  and  that  environ- 
mental protection  funding  and  staff  levels 
are  commensurate  with  departmental 
status. 

SECTION  203.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  redesignates  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  as  the  Department  of 
the  Environment.  It  establishes  a  Secretary 
of  the  Environmental,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  administer  the  Department.  It 
prohibits  the  Secretary  from  assigning  dele- 
gating authority  for  supervising  Under  Sec- 
retaries. Assistant  Secretaries,  the  General 
Counsel,  the  Director  of  Environmental  Sta- 
tistics, or  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  any  officer  of  the  Department 
other  than  the  Deputy  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion, it  authorizes  a  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Environment,  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Also, 
it  establishes  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  con- 
sisting of  a  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary  and 
possibly  an  Executive  Secretary. 

SECTION  204.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES 

This  section  authorizes  as  many  as  ten  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  performing  responsibilities  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  It  lists,  but  does 
not  limit,  their  responsibilities  to  13  func- 
tions, including  enforcement  and  compli- 
ance monitoring;  research  and  development; 
air  and  radiation;  water;  pesticides  and  toxic 
substances;  solid  waste;  hazardous  waste; 
hazardous  waste  cleanup:  emergency  re- 
sponse; international  affairs;  policy,  plan- 
ning, and  evaluation;  intergovernmental  and 
public  affairs:  and  administration  and  re- 
source management,  including  financial  and 
budget  management,  information  resources 
management,  procurement  and  assistance 
management,  and  personnel  and  labor  rela- 
tions. It  requires  that,  when  nominating, 
the  President  state  the  particular  responsi- 
bilities an  Assistant  Secretary  will  exercise. 
Further,  it  allows  those  performing  assist- 
ant secretarial-level  responsibilities  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  an  Assistant  Secretary  is 
appointed.  It  requires  the  Secretary  to  des- 
ignate the  Assistant  Secretary  whose  re- 
sponsibilities include  financial  and  budget 
management  as  the  Chief  Financial  Officer, 
to  be  selected  on  a  basis  of  demonstrated 
ability  in  financial  management.  It  lists  five 
broad  responsibilities  for  that  officer.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  designate  a  Chief  In- 
formation Resources  Officer  who  will  advise 
the  Secretary  and  develop  and  maintain  an 
information  resources  management  system. 

SECTION  205.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  appoint,  and  prescribe  duties  for, 
any  number  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies, at  least  one-half  of  whom  are  to  be  in 
the  competitive  service.  It  allows  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  to  perform 
some  Assistant  Secretaries'  functions  in  cer- 
tain circumstances. 


SECTION  206.  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COtJNSEL 

This  section  establishes  an  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  headed  by  a  General 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

SECTION  207.  OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

This  section  redesignates  the  current 
Office  of  Inspector  General  as  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Environment. 

SECTION  208.  BUREAU  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATISTICS 

This  section  establishes  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment  a  Bureau  of 
Environmental  Statistics,  to  be  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Environmental  Statistics,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  requires  an 
annual  environmental  statistics  report.  This 
section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  to  appoint 
a  six-person  Advisory  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Statistics  to  advise  the  Director.  Au- 
thorizations for  the  Bureau  would  include 
$2.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  $5.4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1992. 

SECTION  209.  MISCELLANEOUS  EMPLOYMENT 
RESTRICTIONS 

This  section  limits  the  number  of  Senior 
Executive  Service  positions  filled  by  nonca- 
reer  appointees  to  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  senior  executives.  It  also  prohib- 
its taking  political  affiliation  into  account  in 
employment  appointments,  assignments  and 
advancements,  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  annually  on  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing Title  II. 

SECTION  210.  REFERENCES 

This  section  provides  that  current  refer- 
ences in  law  or  other  documents  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Deputy  Administrator,  and  any 
Assistant  Administrator  are  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Department  of  the  En- 
vironment, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment, and  Assistant  Secretary,  respec- 
tively. 

SECTION  211.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  continuing 
effect  of  legal  documents,  proceedings,  suits, 
actions,  and  property  and  resources. 

SECTION  212.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

This  section  specifies  various  technical 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Code. 

SECTION  213.  ADDITIONAL  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary,  after 
consulting  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  appro- 
priate House  committees,  to  submit  within 
six  months  proposed  legislation  to  reflect 
changes  made  by  this  Act. 

SECTION  2M.  EFFECrriVE  DATE 

This  sets  the  Act's  effective  date  as  the 
date  the  President  directs  within  six  months 
of  enactment,  or  January  20,  1991. 
Title  III— Establishment  of  the  Interagency 

Committee     on     Global     Environmental 

Change 

SECTION  301.  FINDINGS 

This  section  expresses  the  congressional 
finding  that  the  United  States  must  coordi- 
nate attention  to  global  environmental 
change  at  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional levels,  and  that  developing  effective 
policies  responding  to  those  changes  will  re- 
quire   greatly    improved    scientific    under- 


standing and  capability.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  a  Cabinet-level  inter-agency 
Committee  is  required  to  coordinate  the 
design  and  implementation  of  Federal 
policy  responses  to  problems  of  global  envi- 
ronmental change  and  that  such  a  Commit- 
tee should  report  directly  to  the  President. 

SECTION  30i.  ESTABLISHMENT 

This  section  establishes  the  Inter-agency 
Committee  on  Global  Environmental 
Change  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Committee  members  include:  the 
Secretaries  of  Environment.  Energy.  Interi- 
or. Commerce.  Transportation.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  State,  and  Agriculture:  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; the  Director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology;  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Section  302  authorizes  the  President  to 
name  additional  officers  and  officials  to  the 
Committee  as  he  deems  advisable  and  to 
designate  a  Committee  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

SECTION  303.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Section  303  directs  the  Committee  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  assistance  to  the  President 
in  coordinating  domestic  and  international 
programs,  plans,  and  policies  of  all  Federal 
agencies  related  to  global  environmental 
change,  and  in  delivering  a  policy  plan  to 
Congress  annually.  The  plan  is  to  cover  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  is  to  be  commensu- 
rate with  related  Federal  efforts,  and  is  to 
ensure  that  Federal  policy  responses  to 
global  environmental  change  problems  are 
coordinated  among  all  United  States-sup- 
ported aid  institutions. 

This  section  also  requires  the  President  to 
submit  biannually  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  Committee's  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  plan's  goals. 

SECTION  304.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

This  section  directs  the  President  and  the 
Committee  to  ensure  the  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Departments  of  Environment 
and  State  under  the  Global  Climate  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-204)  are  consid- 
ered in  the  Federal  global  environmental 
program. 

SECTION  305.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  sets  the  Act's  effective  date  as  the 
date  the  President  directs  within  six  months 
of  enactment,  or  July  1,  1991. 
Title  IV— Environmental  Role  of  the  United 

States  in  International  Organizations  to 

Which  it  Belongs 

SECTION  401.  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  provide  leadership  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  an  international 
response  to  global  environmental  change. 
Effective  response  policies  will  address 
issues  of  waste  management,  air  and  water 
pollution,  energy  generation  and  use,  sus- 
tainable development,  and  land  manage- 
ment, and  will  require  concerted  interna- 
tional action. 

SECTION  402.  MULTILATERAL  LENDING  CONSID- 
ERATIONS FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

This  section  strongly  urges  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Global  Environ- 
mental Change,  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  to  each  multilateral  develop- 


ment bank  to  consider  and  promote  energy 
conservation  and  environmental  protection 
efforts  of  borrowing  countries  when  Issuing 
loans  and  other  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance. 

SECTION  403.  INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY 
CONFERENCE 

This  section  authorizes  and  strongly  urges 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Energy  and  Environment,  and  the  advice 
of  the  Committee,  to  work  toward  conven- 
ing an  international  meeting  in  the  United 
States  to  encourage  information  exchange 
on  energy  efficiency  and  environmenuily 
sound  and  ecologically  sustainable  renew- 
able energy  resources. 

SECTION  404.  MULTILATERAL  GLOBAL  CLIMATE 
PROTECrriON  CONVENTION 

This  section  authorizes  and  strongly  urges 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  others,  to  con- 
vene an  international  meeting  in  the  United 
States  encouraging  the  adoption  of  a  multi- 
lateral global  climate  protection  convention. 
It  also  authorizes  and  urges  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  Secretary  of  Environment, 
to  sponsor  additional  meetings  to  attain  a 
convention  open  for  signature  by  the  end  of 
1993. 

SECTION  406.  INTERNATIONAL  CARBON  DIOXIDE 
MONITORING  PROGRAM 

This  section  calls  for  the  President  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  an  office  of 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
(UNEP)  and  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (WMO)  to  monitor  annual  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  and  trace  gases  on 
a  country-by-country  basis.  This  office  is 
also  to  assist  negotiations  and  administra- 
tion of  a  global  protocol. 

SECTION  406.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

This  section  requires  that  activities  au- 
thorized herein  are  administered  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  those  duties  as- 
signed under  the  Global  Climate  Protection 
Act  (P.L.  100-204). 

Title  V— Establishment  of  the  Commission 
on  Improving  Environmental  Protection 

SECTION  501.  FINDINGS 

This  section  finds  that  Federal  environ- 
mental statutes  have  resulted  in:  (1)  incon- 
sistent approaches  to  regulating  pollutants; 
(2)  problems  with  cross-media  and  residuals 
management:  and  (3)  numerous  f'ederal 
agencies,  offices  and  bureaus  being  charged 
with  environmental  protection  responsibil- 
ities. 

SECTION  502.  ESTABLISHMENT.  MEMBERSHIP 

This  section  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Improving  Environmental  Protection,  with 
7  members  appointed  by  the  President,  3  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  3  by  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  The  President  in 
consultation  with  the  Congress  appoints  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  serves  ex  officio. 

SECTION  503.  COMMISSION  RESPONSIBILITIES 

This  section  outlines  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission  to  examine  and  make 
recommendations  on  integrating  Federal  en- 
vironmental law.  It  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  the  need  for 
comprehensive  pollution  control  administra- 
tive and  legislative  reforms,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  unifying  major  statu- 
tory authorities,  improved  institutional  ar- 
rangements or  regulations,  and  specific 
steps  and  proposals  for  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 
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SECTION  504.  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
CONGRESS 

This  section  requires  the  Commission  to 
report  on  its  investigation,  findings  and  rec 
ommendations  to  the  President  and  Con 
gress  in  an  interim  report  within  1  year  and 
a  final  report  within  2  years. 

SECTION  505.  COMMISSION  STAFF 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  and  suffi- 
cient staff  for  carrying  out  the  Commis 
sion's  duties. 

SECTION  506.  ADVISORY  GROUPS 

This  section  allows  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  to  convene  at  least  one  advisory 
group  comjxwed  of  past  Department  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  staff. 
other  Federal  and  State  environmental  offi 
cials.  members  of  the  regulated  community. 
and  members  of  public  interest  groups. 

SECTION  507.  funding;  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  authorizes  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  along  with  Senator  Glenn,  to 
introduce  legislation  to  elevate  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  a 
cabinet-level  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. The  changes  that  are  occur- 
ing  in  our  environment,  whether  due 
to  natural  process  or  human  influence. 
can  have  a  vast  impact  on  the  welfare 
of  all  humans.  Few  would  argue  that 
issues  concerning  the  environment 
have  come  to  the  forefront  of  the  pub- 
lic's mind,  and  the  creation  of  a  De 
partment  of  the  Environment  would 
reflect  this  level  of  concern  in  the  Fed 
eral  Government's  organization  and 
structure. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
Senator  Glenn,  and  I  have  worked  for 
many  months  on  shaping  what  we  now 
feel  is  a  forward-thinking,  prudent 
piece  of  bipartisan  legislation.  Our  two 
staffs  worked  diligently  with  a 
common  goal  in  mind— to  create  a  gov 
emment  institution  that  best  serves  its 
intended  purpose.  Senator  Glenn  and 
I  have  always  worked  well  together. 
and  I  believe  this  bill  reflects  a  great 
deal  of  time  well  spent. 

I  believe  our  Federal  planning  and 
decisionmaking  on  environmental 
issues  must  come  from  an  organization 
with  Cabinet-level  stature.  More  and 
more,  environmental  factors  must 
become  a  part  of  all  upper-level  gov 
emment  policy  decisions,  so  it  is  essen 
tial  that  a  Secretary  of  the  Environ 
ment  sit  at  the  table  during  Presiden 
tial  cabinet  meetings.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  discusses  the 
shipping  of  oil  from  one  U.S.  port  to 
another,  the  Secretary  of  the  Environ- 
ment should  be  there  to  point  out  the 
environmental  impact.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  discusses  the  treat- 
ment of  waste  at  our  Nation's  nuclear 
facilities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Envi- 
ronment should  be  there  to  discuss  the 
environmental  implications.  And  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  discusses  a 
forthcoming  meeting  with   a   foreign 


leader,  the  Secretary  of  Environment 
should  be  there  to  offer  input  on  what 
global  environmental  issues  should  be 
addressed. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  newly  es- 
tablished Secretary  of  the  Environ- 
ment would  be  given  the  ability  to  not 
only  meet  with  other  cabinet  secretar- 
ies as  an  equal  domestically,  but  also 
to  work  with  foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Environment  as  an  equal  internation- 
ally. In  the  years  to  come,  we  will  see 
the  nations  of  the  world  getting  to- 
gether to  reach  agreement  on  the  im- 
portant environmental  issues  that 
affect  us  all.  If  we  are  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  global  environmental  leaders, 
other  nations  must  realize  that  they 
are  dealing  with  an  individual  of  sub- 
stance when  they  sit  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  with  the  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  facing  today's  environ- 
mental challenges  whether  it  be  acid 
rain,  solid  waste,  smog,  or  the  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer.  In  order  for 
their  government  to  be  a  true  world 
leader  in  this  area,  the  American 
people  themselves  must  be  educated 
and  energized.  A  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment would  be  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  promote  environmental  ideals 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  considering  the  reorganization  of 
the  EPA.  we  have  built  in  needed  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  allow  for  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  resources 
within  the  Department.  For  example, 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level,  this 
bill  calls  for  a  Chief  Financial  Officer 
and  an  Informational  Resources  Man- 
ager to  coordinate  the  finances  and 
paperwork  within  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Furthermore,  this  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  of  Environmental 
Statistics  within  the  Department  to 
develop  and  maintain  comprehensive 
environmental  data.  Given  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  data  on  environmental 
change,  much  of  which  seems  to  be 
contradictory,  this  Bureau  will  serve 
as  a  beacon  of  statistical  thought. 
These  internal  controls  will  ensure 
that  the  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment competently  fulfills  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people,  and  their 
succe.ss  will  point  the  way  toward  more 
responsible  management  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  executive  branch. 

Whether  it  be  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  in  Senator  Glenn's  home  State  of 
Ohio,  or  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River  in  my  home  State.  I  think  we  all 
realize  how  precious  our  environment 
is  to  us  and  how  important  it  is  that 
we  be  its  guardians.  When  it  comes  to 
the  Earth's  environment  there  are  ul- 
timately no  dividends  or  penalties— 
simply  consequences.  It  is  these  conse- 
quences that  demand  the  highest  form 
of  responsibility  and  action.  The  envi- 
ronmental legacy  we  leave  for  future 
generations  depends  on  the  right  deci- 
sions being  made  today— and  I  hope 
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you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  a  Department 
of  the  Environment. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  cosponsor  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  Act  of  1990. 
I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Glenn  and  Roth  for  their  leadership 
on  this  bill,  which  elevates  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  will  also  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Global  Climate 
Change.  It  will  define  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  International  Envi- 
ronmental Organizations.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Improving  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  necessary  steps  to  contin- 
ue the  leadership  of  our  environmen- 
tal institutions  into  the  21st  century. 
Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  Bureau 
of  Environmental  Statistics. 

EPA  is  charged  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  challenging  missions  in 
our  Government.  As  the  only  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  sits  on  both  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  something  of  a 
unique  perspective  on  this  legislation. 
This  bill  reflects  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  environment  and  en- 
vironmental management  in  the 
twenty  years  since  EPA  was  created. 
While  it  is  not  a  glamorous  bill,  it  pro- 
vides the  essential  institutional  frame- 
work we  need. 

The  United  States  is  increasingly  in- 
volved in  environmental  matters 
around  the  globe.  In  the  last  several 
years,  we  have  come  to  recognize  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's mission,  in  reality,  extends  to  the 
very  preservation  of  life  on  this 
planet.  The  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment in  this  country  is  directly  related 
to  the  policies  of  countries  across  the 
globe.  Whether  the  issue  is  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion,  global  warm- 
ing, acid  rain  or  the  proliferation  of 
toxic  materials  and  hazardous  waste, 
the  United  States  must  take  an  active 
leadership  role  in  world  environmental 
affairs.  We  will  not  fully  realize  that 
role  until  our  environmental  agency  is 
a  full  fledged  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

If  this  is  true  in  global  environmen- 
tal policy,  it  is  even  more  true  in  do- 
mestic environmental  policy.  EPA  is 
charged  with  protecting  our  health 
and  preserving  the  quality  of  our  natu- 
ral environment. 

From  my  own  experience  on  the  En- 
vironment Committee,  I  know  that 
EPA  is  constantly  in  battles  with 
other  parts  of  the  administration 
about  what  level  of  protection  is  ap- 
propriate. Others  in  the  administra- 
tion concentrate  on  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  environmental  policies 
but  EPA  is  the  advocate  for  our  health 
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and  the  protection  of  our  lakes  and 
streams. 

Many  of  the  solutions  to  our  envi- 
ronmental problems  lie  beyond  the 
traditional  scope  of  EPA  programs. 
The  quality  of  our  air  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  energy  and  transportation 
policy.  The  quality  of  our  drinking 
water  is  directly  related  to  land  use  de- 
cisions. It  may  be  that  we.  the  Federal 
Government,  are  the  largest  generator 
of  hazardous  waste  in  the  Nation.  Our 
environmental  future  is  bound  up  in 
the  programs  and  policies  of  the  agen- 
cies represented  at  the  Cabinet  table. 
It  is  time  for  a  Secretary  of  Environ- 
ment to  be  a  full  partner  at  that  table. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  every 
significant  environmental  decision 
made  by  the  executive  branch  will  be 
debated  among  equals. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
legislation  pass  this  year.  In  April  the 
Nation  and  the  world  will  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day. 
One  of  our  Government's  most  impor- 
tant responses  to  the  original  Earth 
Day  was  the  creation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  the  en- 
suing years,  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  EPA's  actions  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  fabric  of  our  everyday  lives, 
in  our  economy,  and  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

As  EPA's  mission  has  evolved,  the 
Agency  itself  has  matured.  While  I 
don't  always  agree  with  EPA's  actions, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Agency 
has  proven  its  ability  to  contribute  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

Today,  the  Senate  begins  consider- 
ation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. Congress  will  pass  that  bill  this 
year  and  it  will  be  EPA's  responsibility 
to  enforce  it.  We  don't  want  to  create 
a  first-class  bill  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  Government  agency  with  second- 
class  status.  We  must  give  EPA  the 
governmental  status  that  environmen- 
tal protection  deserves.  Bill  Reilly  is 
an  able  administrator  and  first-rate 
environmentalist.  When  the  President 
calls  his  team  together.  Bill  Reilly 
should  be  there,  each  and  every  time, 
with  Cabinet  rank. 

The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Envi- 
ronmental Statistics  to  collect  uniform 
data  and  evaluate  the  effect  of  pollut- 
ants is  essential.  In  spending  our  coun- 
try's economic  resources,  we  must 
know  which  pollutants  pose  the  great- 
est risk  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. This  knowledge  will  tell  us 
which  environmental  problems  to  ad- 
dress first. 

This  legislation  demonstrates  our 
conunitment  to  strong  environmental 
programs  in  the  future.  The  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Envirormient 
sends  an  unequivocal  message  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  places  environmental 
protection  among  its  most  important 
concerns. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  B-2  advanced 
technology  bomber  aircraft  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  USE  OF  B-2  BOMBER  FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  B-2  bomber,  a  billion  dollar 
bomber  we  cannot  afford  and  do  not 
need. 

Today,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont,  Senator  Pat- 
rick Leahy,  I  am  introducing  the  B-2 
termination  bill. 

I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  that  bill,  and  Senator  Leahy's 
statement,  and  ask  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record  after  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  stop  funding  for  any  new 
production  starts  for  the  B-2.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  terminate  what 
will  prove— if  it  is  built— to  be  the 
most  expensive  weapons  system  ever 
bought  by  mankind. 

The  Senate  is  on  notice.  The  B-2  ter- 
mination bill  marks  the  launching  of  a 
sustained  campaign  to  end  this  irre- 
sponsible B-2  weapon  buying  spree. 
We  will  be  back  again  and  again  debat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  B-2.  obtaining 
roUcall  votes,  and  rallying  grassroot 
support  until  we  prevail.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  expend  every  reasonable  effort 
to  achieve  a  majority  in  Congress  to 
terminate  the  B-2.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  time  to  terminate  the  B-2  is 
now. 

For  too  long  the  details  of  the  B-2 
have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  pre- 
cluding public  debate  and  effective 
congressional  scrutiny.  Last  fall  we 
began  to  develop  the  public  record  on 
the  merits  of  the  B-2  bomber.  Even 
then,  the  debate  during  consideration 
of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  did 
not  occur  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  many  did  not  hear  in 
the  Senate  and  outside  of  the  Senate. 
Let  us  consider  this  program  in  broad 
daylight  and  in  the  glare  of  the  public 
eye.  Let  us  debate  the  merits  of  this 
program  until  the  many  speeches 
made  in  its  defense  are  finally  re- 
vealed. 

I  have  no  illusions.  This  will  be  a 
long,  uphill  journey.  We  begin  today 
with  32  votes  in  hand  from  last  fall's 
rollcall  votes.  And  in  the  short  time 
since  I  came  to  this  Chamber  last  fall 
to  declare  my  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram, a  number  of  key  members  of  the 
defense  community  have  joined  us  in 
questioning  the  merits  of  proceeding 
with  new  production  on  the  B-2.  It 
seems  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to 
turn. 

The  Air  Force  is  determined  to  win 
this  battle.  Anticipating  our  efforts  to 
end  this  unnecessary  program,  the  Air 
Force  has  gone  on  the  offensive— hold- 


ing a  strategy  retreat  and  even  stoop- 
ing to  promotional  gimmickry  during 
the  recent  invasion  of  Panama.  The 
Air  Force  decision  to  send  the  F-117A, 
the  Stealth  fighter,  to  bomb  an  air- 
field in  Panama,  despite  the  lack  of 
significant  Panamanian  air  defenses, 
was  a  charade.  It  was  a  publicity  stunt 
in  the  middle  of  a  military  operation. 
The  only  rationale  for  sending  the  F- 
117  was  to  shape  the  debate  on  the 
future  of  Stealth  technology.  The 
point  was  certainly  made— sending 
strategic  aircraft  on  conventional  mis- 
sions highlights  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  need  these  high-priced  toys.  We 
could  have  accomplished  the  same 
mission  at  less  risk  with  other  aircraft. 

1  am  keenly  aware  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  about  the  B-2  bomber 
alone.  During  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  in  the  coming 
months,  we  can  expect  a  guns  versus 
butter  debate  of  historic  proportion. 
Our  goal  is  to  save  the  more  than  $100 
billion  that  the  B-2  would  cost,  there- 
by, beginning  to  realize  a  substantial 
peace  dividend,  spending  some  of 
these  savings  on  crucial  environmen- 
tal, education,  housing,  health,  anti- 
drug, anticrime.  and  industrial  com- 
petitiveness programs,  not  to  mention 
deficit  reduction.  Although  there  are 
sound  defense  rationales  for  ending 
production  of  the  B-2,  the  obscene 
costs  of  the  B-2  bomber  will  surely  be 
at  the  center  of  our  budget  debate. 

Nobody— not  even  the  Pentagon- 
would  claim  that  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber  is  "worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
The  sad  and  horrifying  fact  is  that  the 
B-2,  the  world's  first  $1  billion 
bomber,  costs  its  weight  in  gold. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Based  on 
our  experience  with  the  B-1,  which 
ended  up  costing  twice  as  much  as 
original  estimates,  the  life  cycle  cost  of 
the  B-2  is  $1  billion  apiece,  and  a  bit 
more.  Today's  price  of  gold  is  $406.10 
an  ounce,  or  $6,544  a  pound.  The  B-2 
weighs  174.000  pounds. 

That  comes  to  something  over  $1.1 
billion  in  simple  math,  simple  math 
but  crazy  logic.  Imagine  building  an 
airplane  that  literally  costs  its  weight 
in  gold. 

Here  I  have  a  gold  version  of  the  B- 
2;  a  ridiculous  concept  to  build  a  plane 
worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 

Even  Midas,  who  could  turn  every- 
thing into  gold  just  by  touching  it, 
would  never  have  been  that  wasteful. 

I  believe  we  can  help  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease, or  at  least  cut  back  on  the  tax 
increase  that  may  become  necessary  at 
some  point,  by  saving  money  on  costly, 
unnecessary  programs  like  the  B-2. 

Last  fall  I  proposed  that  if  we  keep 
throwing  dollars  at  this  aircraft  we 
might  as  well  adopt  a  new  B-2  budget 
accounting  system. 

Let  me  demonstrate  just  one 
moment  on  the  chart  I  have  available 
here   for   my   colleagues,   and   others 
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watching,    precisely    what 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

At  a  total  30-year  lifecycle  cost  per 
plane  of  at  least  $1  billion  a  pop.  we 
could  more  than  double  annual  federal 
spending  on  AIDS  research  and  pre 
vention  programs— $1.6  billion—if  we 
cancelled  just  I'a  of  these  B-2  bomb- 
ers. 

Or  here  we  have  the  total  3-year 
budget  for  the  Simon-Cranston  bill 
providing  aid  to  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry—some one  billion  dollars.  Now. 
there  are  those  who  have  called  for  a 
reallocation  of  foreign  aid  to  meet  this 
growing  need.  Well,  we  could  double 
the  aid  we  send— double  it.  without 
cutting  out  the  aid  we  send  to  Egypt 
and  Israel,  and  really  put  the  heat  on 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe  for  the 
life  cycle  cost  of  just  one  B-2  bomber, 
a  great  investment  in  democracy.  We 
spend  billions  and  trillions  to  prepare 
to  defend  against  communism.  Now  we 
have  communism  receding,  collapsing 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  should  be  able 
to  invest  some  money  in  democracy 
there.  That  has  been  our  goal  all 
along. 

Or  let  us  bring  this  spending  prior- 
ities question  closer  to  home.  We  have 
all  but  eliminated  Federal  aid  to  cities. 
But  if  we  were  of  a  mind  to.  the  Feder- 
al Government  could  pay  the  city  of 
San  Jose's  budget— and  have  change 
left  over— with  the  30-year  costs  of 
just  one  B-2  bomber. 

Obviously  this  holds  true  for  other 
cities.  They  no  longer  have  revenue 
sharing.  They  have  difficulties.  This  is 
one  way  to  help. 

Here  we  have  annual  spending  on 
Headstart.  one  of  the  best  programs 
ever  devised  to  help  kids  to  get  a  start 
in  life,  disadvantaged  children,  annual 
spending,  which  provides  only  for  20 
percent  of  students  eligible  for  this 
valuable  program.  Under  present 
budgeting  for  the  cost  of  only  four  B- 
2"s  we  could  have  all  eligible  children 
enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  Program,  a 
great  advance  for  our  society. 

What  about  the  war  on  drugs?  Do 
you  really  imagine  that  we  will  be 
sending  B-2s  to  Colombia  for  the  war 
on  drugs?  Of  course  not.  We  can 
match  the  amount  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  each  year 
for  treatment  of  Americans  trying  to 
overcome  their  drug  dependencies 
with  the  funds  saved  from  canceling 
just  1.2  planes.  For  an  additional  cost 
of  just  one-half  of  one  B-2  per  year, 
we  could  pay  for  all  Americans  seeking 
help  to  break  their  drug  dependency, 
and  thus  strike  a  real  blow  to  win  the 
war  on  drugs. 

You  want  to  house  the  homeless? 
For  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  one  plane, 
barely  visible  on  the  chart  here,  we 
could  finance  the  entire  McKinney 
Act,  our  landmark  Federal  program  to 
aid  homeless  Americans. 

As  the  chart  demonstrates,  finally 
we  could  match  all  EPA  spending  on 


it    is    here    the  environment  by  canceling  just  5 


planes  and  do  more  than  we  are  now 
doing  to  protect  the  environment. 

When  we  consider  the  fiscal  1991  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  we  can  expect 
a  heated  debate  on  strategic  priorities 
for  the  1990's  and  beyond  in  light  of 
the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  the  Iron  Curtain  is  melting, 
the  Bush  administration  is  proceeding 
blindly  on  automatic  pilot.  The  swift 
erosion  of  Warsaw  Pact  cohesion  and 
rapid  improvement  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  reduce  the  need  for 
yet  another  modern  strategic  bomber. 
We  are  safe  militarily.  We  can  afford 
to  be  safe  fiscally. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  make  a  final 
observation  regarding  the  impact  of 
this  program  on  California,  my  home 
State. 

If  we  are  to  change  our  way  of  oper- 
ating in  Washington  and  stop  treating 
the  cold  war  and  the  defense  budget  as 
a  jobs  program  to  be  funded  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  future  genera- 
tions, we  are  all  going  to  have  to  pro- 
pose sacrifices,  beginning  at  home. 

The  vast  majority  of  funds  for  the 
B  2  would  be  spent  in  my  home  State 
and  could  provide  thousands  of  jobs.  I 
deeply  respect  the  individuals  involved 
and  the  wondrous  technology  they 
have  labored  to  produce.  When  the  B- 
2  is  finally  halted,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  ultimately,  I  pledge  to  work 
very  hard  to  provide  alternative  oppor- 
tunities for  the  talented  men  and 
women  of  my  home  State  who  have 
applied  their  skills  to  this  effort.  I  will 
work  to  provide  jobs  that  can  lead  to 
substantial  improvements  in  our  qual- 
ity of  life  while  expanding  our  GNP. 
The  space  station,  mass  transit,  and 
highway  improvements  are  among  the 
many  areas  where  aerospace  and  engi- 
neering and  high-technology  skills  can 
be  reapplied  to  programs  promising 
greater  benefits  to  Californians  and 
other  citizens  of  this  country  than  the 
B-2  offers. 

But  leadership  on  cutting  the  budget 
deficit  and  reordering  our  priorities 
has  to  begin  at  home. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  the  B  2  termination  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    2009 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I    LIMITATION  ON  t  SK  <»K  .APPR()PRI,\TEI) 
Kl  NI>S  KOR  PRODI  (TION  OF  THE  B-2 
AIRCRAfT 

Notwilh.standing  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deferuse  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  commence  production  of  any  B-2 
aircraft:  and 


(2)  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  B-2  aircraft  pro- 
gram may  be  expended  only  for— 

'A)  the  completion  of  B-2  aircraft  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  commenced  with 
funds  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

<B)  research  and  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  B-2  aircraft  program:  and 

(Ci  flight  testing  of  B-2  aircraft. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  leadership— leadership  to 
cut  the  Federal  deficit.  Leadership  to 
make  tough  choices.  Leadership  to  re- 
spond to  our  changing  world.  We  are 
here  today  to  make  one  of  those  tough 
choices:  We  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
end  production  of  the  B-2  bomber. 

The  defense  budget  will  be  cut  this 
year.  President  Bush  knows  that.  Sec- 
retary Cheney  knows  that.  And  the 
American  people  know  that. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  the  Willie 
Sutton  school  of  deficit  reduction:  To 
cut  the  budget,  we  must  go  to  where 
the  money  is.  I  believe  we  do  not  need 
to  look  any  further  than  the  B-2 
bomber  program. 

The  B-2  bomber  is  the  most  expen- 
sive plane  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  will  not  enhance  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility. It  is  a  plane  that  continues  to 
search  for  a  mission  in  a  world  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  in  which  it  was 
originally  conceived. 

Last  year,  when  I  offered  the  initial 
amendment  to  end  the  production  of 
the  B-2  bomber.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  spending  plans 
outpaced  the  funding  it  would  receive 
by  nearly  $150  billion.  It  was  as  clear 
then  as  it  is  now  that  cuts  in  the 
lavish  spending  plans  generated 
during  the  Reagan  administration 
would  be  needed.  There  is  no  possible 
way  that  a  shrinking  Defense  budget 
can  fund  the  stealth  bomber  at  twice 
the  level  of  star  wars. 

Recent  events  have  made  the  argu- 
ment against  the  B-2  even  stronger. 
Only  several  months  ago.  nobody 
could  have  predicted  the  radical 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Tensions 
between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  are  at  an  all-time  low.  The 
warning  time  of  a  surprise  attack  has 
increased  to  nearly  1  month.  And,  per- 
haps most  importantly,  Soviet  defense 
spending  is  on  the  decline. 

Nickel-and-diming  the  B-2  will  only 
increase  the  unit  and  program  cost. 
Last  June,  Secretary  Cheney  asked 
Congress  to  either  fully  fund  the  B-2 
or  cancel  it.  There  was  no  way  we 
could  afford  to  efficiently  produce  this 
plane  so  I  said  we  should  end  produc- 
tion. We  are  now  hearing  about  a  re- 
ported stretchout  of  the  B-2  procure- 
ment schedule.  Such  a  decision  would 
be  unfortunate.  Terminating  produc- 
tion now  would  save  U.S.  taxpayers 
nearly  $40  billion. 

That  is  $40  billion  wasted  on  a  plane 
we  do  not  need  for  our  national  securi- 


ty. American  taxpayers  just  spent  $30 
billion  to  purchase  100  B-IB  bombers. 
The  Air  Force  insists  these  planes  will 
be  effective  penetrating  bombers  into 
the  late  1990's.  Their  effectiveness  will 
be  greatly  extended  if  they  are 
equipped  with  air  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles, particularly  the  advanced  cruise 
missile  which  itself  will  be  stealthy. 
Armed  with  these  weapons,  the  B-IB 
will  be  able  to  launch  an  attack  from 
outside  Soviet  airspace. 

Supporters  of  the  B-2  argue  that  the 
plane  is  a  bargain.  I  say  that  a  bomber 
that  costs  as  much  as  the  annual 
budget  of  the  State  of  Vermont  is  too 
much.  And,  the  $500  million  per  copy 
price  tag  will  only  go  up  if  the  Bush 
administration  opts  for  a  program 
stretchout. 

I  am  angered  by  those  who  try  to  ad- 
vertise the  B-2  at  a  so-called  fly  away 
cost  of  $300  million.  This  phony  price 
is  cooked  up  by  excluding  the  research 
and  development  costs  of  the  program, 
as  if  the  American  taxpayer  somehow 
does  not  pay  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  B-2  supporters 
argue  against  cancellation  of  the  pro- 
gram because  so  much  has  already 
been  spent.  Most  of  that  money  is  on 
research,  development,  and  testing. 
But  if  the  program  is  canceled  those 
efforts  are  apparently  exclusive  to  the 
B-2  and  the  money  will  go  down  the 
drain.  I  call  that  talking  out  both  sides 
of  the  mouth. 

Proponents  of  the  B-2  also  claim 
that  the  added  deterrence  of  the  B-2 
is  worth  the  cost.  First,  they  insist  the 
B-2  offers  increased  stability  through 
flexibility.  Penetrating  bombers  are 
slow  to  anger  weapons  since  they  take 
hours  to  reach  their  targets.  The 
bombers  can  be  recalled  at  any  point 
during  their  mission.  However,  bomb- 
ers armed  with  cruise  missiles  have  a 
similar  flexibility  and  are  much  cheap- 
er than  the  B-2.  They,  too,  take  hours 
to  reach  their  stations  and  can  be 
easily  recalled. 

In  addition,  proponents  insist  the 
technological  advances  of  the  B-2  jus- 
tify the  cost.  But,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  public  information  supporting 
these  claims.  Last  year.  Congress 
passed  the  fly  before  you  buy  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  series  of  require- 
ments the  B-2  must  meet  before  any 
additional  money  was  obligated.  Well, 
since  then  the  plane  has  flown  eight 
times  for  a  total  of  30  hours.  But  none 
of  these  tests  involved  any  radar  de- 
tection trials.  Those  critical  tests  are 
now  reportedly  not  expected  to  begin 
until  this  summer.  By  the  time  the 
analysis  is  complete  the  debate  over 
next  year's  Defense  budget  will  prob- 
ably be  over.  We  need  facts,  not  prom- 
ises to  debate  this  program. 

The  B-2  termination  bill  will  permit 
the  completion  of  at  least  15  planes- 
more  than  an  entire  wing.  I  suggest  to 
my    colleagues    that    we    should    try 


before  we  buy— and  not  just  fly  before 
we  buy.  The  bill  continues  the  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  of 
the  program.  We  can  learn  a  lot  from 
the  current  program  even  if  we  end 
production  now. 

Finally,  I  am  alarmed  that  the  Air 
Force  continues  to  insist  that  the  B-2 
is  essential  to  a  START  agreement. 
Last  year,  I  attended  the  START  ne- 
gotiations as  a  representative  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  convinced  that 
United  States  negotiating  leverage 
comes  from  the  Soviet  desire  to  reduce 
the  defense  burden  on  its  staggering 
economy.  The  B-2  is  irrelevant  to  the 
Soviet  interest  in  a  START  agreement 
and  it  is  not  needed  as  a  bargaining 
chip. 

A  related  claim  is  that  the  United 
States  needs  the  B-2  bomber  in  order 
to  have  adequate  deterrence  under  a 
START  agreement.  The  current 
START  proposal  would  allow  each 
side  to  keep  6,000  ballistic  and  cruise 
missile  warheads.  The  proposed  count- 
ing rules,  however,  count  penetrating 
bombers  as  only  one  warhead  when 
these  planes  actually  carry  up  to  20 
warheads.  The  Air  Force  insists  that  it 
needs  more  than  6,000  warheads  in 
order  to  have  adequate  deterrence. 
The  only  possible  way  to  achieve  this 
is  to  maintain  a  penetrating  bomber 
force.  Again,  the  Bl-B  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  1990's. 

Regardless,  this  Senator  believes 
that  when  each  side  has  6,000  war- 
heads deterrence  is  secure.  In  addition 
to  the  air  breathing  leg  of  the  triad 
our  security  is  ensured  by  thousands 
of  warheads  on  land  based  missiles 
and  nuclear  submarines. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  let  us  try 
before  we  fly  and  save  our  taxpayers 
$40  billion.  The  plane  is  not  essential 
to  our  national  security  and  we  cannot 
afford  such  a  lavish  program  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  be  exercising  fiscal 
restraint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
appear  in  the  Record.  The  article  re- 
ports that  air-conditioned  shelters  for 
the  B-2  will  cost  $1.6  billion.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  $1.6  billion  is  about  half  of 
what  our  country  spends  on  foreign 
economic  assistance.  At  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  considering  an  in- 
crease in  our  assistance  to  Eastern 
Europe,  we  should  think  seriously 
about  spending  money  on  air-condi- 
tioned hangars  for  an  airplane  we  do 
not  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  19,  19901 

Air  Force  Wants  Air-Conditioned  Hangars 

To  Keep  Heat  Prom  Dauaging  B-2s 

(By  Mark  Thompson) 

Washington.— The  Air  Force's  fleet  of  B- 
2   'Stealth"   bombers  costing   $532  million 


each  will  require  120  air-conditioned  garages 
costing  $1.6  billion  because— among  other 
reasons— their  cockpit  windows  don't  open 
and  can't  let  damaging  heat  escape. 

Air  Force  officials  have  told  Congress  that 
B-2s  with  sealed  windows  sitting  on  run- 
ways during  the  summer  months  would  get 
hot  enough  to  destroy  the  pleine's  sophisti- 
cated electronics. 

The  Air  Force  detailed  the  cost  and  need 
for  what  it  calls  B-2  'docks"  for  the  first 
time  in  secret  testimony  recently  released 
by  two  congressional  committees. 

I  understand  the  Air  Force  wants  to  buy 
120  individual  climate-controlled  plush-type 
hangars  for  the  B-2  fleet. "  Sen.  J.  James 
Exon  Jr..  D-Neb..  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Strategic 
Forces  Subcommittee,  told  Air  Force  offi- 
cials during  a  closed-door  hearing  last  June. 
"In  this  time  of  great  budget  austerity,  how 
on  earth  can  we  justify  this  decision?" 

"Docks  will  greatly  reduce  the  extreme 
cockpit  heat  buildup  which  will  occur 
during  the  summer  months  because  the  B-2 
does  not  have  openable  windows."  the  Air 
Force  told  the  panel  in  a  written  justifica- 
tion for  building  the  hangars. 

"Controlling  summertime  cockpit  tem- 
peratures will  prevent  premature  aging  and 
failure  of  avionics  components."  it  added, 
referring  to  the  destructive  impact  heat  can 
have  on  sensitive  electronics. 

The  Air  Force  also  said  the  hangars  were 
needed  in  the  winter  to  protect  the  B-2 
from  snow  and  ice.  "Traditional  methods  of 
ice  and  snow  removal  will  degrade  the  B-2's 
low-observable  [Stealth]  characteristics  and 
cannot  be  used,  "  the  service  said,  referring 
to  the  use  of  brooms  to  remove  snow  and  de- 
icing  fluids  to  melt  ice. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  hangars  also  were 
needed  for  other  activities  that  preserve  the 
bat-like  plane's  radar-eluding  coatings,  for 
protection  from  fire  and  for  increased  secu- 
rity. 

"Maintenance  activities  involving  special 
coating  and  composite  materials  are  critical 
to  preservation  of  the  B-2"s  stealth  quali- 
ties, "  it  said.  "These  special  coatings  and 
composite  materials,  which  are  applied 
during  standard  maintenance  procedures, 
require  controlled  environments  for  proper 
curing  and  drying." 

Conducting  such  tasks  outside  or  in  stand- 
ard hangars  would  require  much  more  time 
and  "Will  significantly  decrease  availability 
of  B-2  aircraft  for  operational  and  training 
missions."  the  Air  Force  said. 

The  hangars  will  include  fire-extinguish- 
ing gear  capable  of  smothering  the  plane 
with  foam  or  other  agents  within  20  seconds 
of  an  alarm. 

Storing  the  B-2  inside  the  hangars  also 
"reduces  the  potential  for  damage  from 
small  arms  fire  and  other  acts  of  sabotage 
and  vandalism  "  and  protects  the  planes 
classified  innards,  exposed  during  mainte- 
nance, from  spies,  the  service  added. 

The  Air  Force  wants  to  spend  $70.2  billion 
for  132  planes. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

BONDHOLDERS  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation,  the 
Bondholders  Protection  Act  of  1990, 
that  will  allow  20,000  or  more  Individ- 
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uals  who  purchased  bonds  issued  by 
American  Continental  Corp..  the  hold- 
ing company  for  Lincoln  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  to  seek  relief  against 
the  United  States  based  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  be  negligence  by  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  in  approving  the 
sale  of  these  bonds.  The  legislation 
would  provide  for  a  waiver  of  sover- 
eign immunity  to  allow  the  bondhold 
ers  to  sue  the  United  States  and  to  re- 
cover damages  in  the  event  that  they 
are  not  compensated  in  lawsuits 
brought  against  the  private  parties  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  happened  to  these 
thousands  of  individuals,  many  of 
them  elderly,  who  bought  what  are 
now  apparently  worthless  bonds  issued 
by  American  Continental  Corp.,  after 
the  sales  were  approved  by  both  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
[FHLBB]  and  the  Securities  and  E.x- 
change  Commission  [SEC].  Material 
provided  to  me  from  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  [OTS],  the  succes 
sor  to  the  now-defunct  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  indicates  that  these 
bond  sales  were  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral regulators  despite  information 
which  these  agencies  had  which  raised 
serious  questions  regarding  the  solven- 
cy of  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan  and 
American  Continental  Corp. 

According  to  the  statements  made 
by  OTS  in  a  December  20,  1989  re- 
sponse to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  these  sales  could  not  have  gone 
forward  but  for  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  regulators. 
These  materials  also  state  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  approval  of 
the  sale  of  these  bonds  rested  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
whose  Chairman  at  the  time  the  sales 
began  in  the  offices  of  Lincoln  Savings 
&  Loan  was  Ed  Gray.  Although  docu- 
ments provided  by  OTS  also  note  that 
both  SEC  and  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Corporations  also  had  th^. 
power  to  stop  the  sale  of  these  bonds, 
there  is  little  question  that  no  agency 
had  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  associated  with  Lincoln  Sav 
ings  &  Loan  and  American  Continen- 
tal than  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  its  then-chairman,  Ed 
Gray.  It  is  unconscionable  that  this 
agency  actually  approved  these  sales 
and  allowed  thousands  of  innocent  in- 
dividuals to  lose  their  life  savings, 
given  the  internal  memorandum  and 
statements  made  at  that  time  about 
the  condition  of  these  entities.  If  the 
FHLBB  had  not  given  the  green  light 
to  this  bond  sale,  it  would  not  have 
happened  and  thousands  of  Califor- 
nians  would  not  have  had  their  finan- 
cial well-being  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  in- 
formation provided  by  OTS,  the 
FHLBB  regulators  knew  that  the 
bonds  were  being  sold  in  the  lobby  of 


Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan  and  continued 
to  approve  the  sales.  Yet.  according  to 
OTS.  although  the  FHLBB  regulators 
were  also  responsible  for  onsite  moni- 
toring the  sales  of  those  bonds  to 
assure  compliance  with  Federal  regu- 
lations designed  to  protect  purchasers 
from  being  misled,  no  such  monitoring 
took  place  while  the  bonds  were  being 
sold  in  the  Lincoln  offices. 

Many  of  the  individuals  who  pur- 
chased these  bonds  believed  that  they 
were  purchasing  federally  insured 
bonds.  I  believe  they  were  let  down  by 
the  Federal  agencies— particularly  the 
FHLBB— who  should  have  been  pro- 
tecting their  interests. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to 
thousands  of  Californians  in  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  most  upsetting 
thmgs  that  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  first  learned  of  the  plight  of 
the  bondholders  after  the  takeover  of 
Lincoln  Savings  last  April.  Even 
though  I  had  earlier  discussed  with 
both  sides  the  dispute  between  Keat- 
ing and  the  FHLBB  regulators,  no  one 
had  ever  mentioned  to  me  the  bonds 
or  any  problems  associated  with  them. 
In  retrospect  I  know  that  if  Ed  Grey 
and  his  regulators  had  done  what  I 
urged  and  brought  the  Lincoln  investi- 
gation to  a  conclusion,  this  financial 
disaster  might  have  been  avoided.  But 
that's  no  consolation  to  the  victims.  As 
their  Senator,  I  consider  it  is  as  if 
members  of  my  own  family  had  been 
stripped  of  their  life  savings.  I  intend 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  and 
pursue  every  possible  avenue  to  see  to 
it  that  the  widows  and  elderly  people 
and  others  who  lost  their  savings  in 
those  bonds  get  justice. 

I  will  not  let  up  until  justice  is  done. 

I  have  heard  in  detail  from  Shirley 
Lampel.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bondholders— and  from  other  bond- 
holders—of the  tragic  conditions  now 
facing  many  elderly,  ill.  widowed  vic- 
tims who  bought  the  bonds  while  be- 
lieving with  good  reason  that  they 
were  backed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Many  of  them  are  now  bereft  of  all 
their  resources.  They  can't  pay  their 
rent.  They  can't  pay  for  decent  food. 
They  can't  even  afford  to  heat  their 
homes. 

Some  of  them  are  too  embarrassed 
to  tell  their  relatives  and  friends  of 
their  plight,  even  though  they,  of 
course,  did  nothing  wrong  and  were  let 
down  by  their  own  Government— spe- 
cifically by  regulators  headed  by  Ed 
Gray  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
protect  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  OTS  transmittal  of  facts  in  this 
matter  along  with  a  chronology  of  reg- 
ulatory events  surrounding  the  bond 
sale  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  text  of  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis. 


Their  being  no  objection,  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■SK(  .  i:>.  LIABILITY  OK  THE  IMTEl)  STATES 

■■(a)  In  General.— Any  person  or  class  of 
persons  who- 
'd) purchased  a  bond  or  other  debt  obli- 
gation of  American  Continental  Corpora- 
tion upon  issuance  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1986,  and  ending  on 
April  30,  1989; 

■•(2)  sustained  a  financial  loss  in  connec- 
tion with  such  bond  or  other  debt  obliga- 
tion. 

may.  notwithstanding  the  exception  con- 
tained in  section  2680(a)  of  title  28,  United 
Stales  Code,  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  allegedly  caused 
by  one  or  more  negligent  actions  or  failures 
to  act  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

■■(b)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  any  li- 
ability of  the  United  States  under  suljsec- 
tion  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  re- 
covered or  recoverable  by  the  persons  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  in  any  other  action 
for  damages  arising  from  the  sale  of  such 
bonds  or  other  obligations. 

■■(c)  Rules  Governing  Actions.— Proceed- 
ings for  the  determination  in  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  determination  of 
damages,  and  review  and  payment  of  any 
judgment  on  such  action,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
cases  of  which  the  court  had  Jurisdiction 
under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  No  Inference  of  Liability.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  an  in- 
ference of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sec.  15.  Liability  of  the  United  States.  ". 

(c)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Bond- 
holders Protection  Act  of  1990". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis- 
Bondholders  Protection  Act  of  1990 

Section  15.  subsection  a  11)  (2)  Identifies 
the  persons  eligible  to  sue  under  the  bill. 
Waives  the  defense  of  soveriegn  immunity 
by  the  government. 

Section  15.  subsection  lb)  Requires  offset- 
ting by  the  Court  of  any  other  amounts  re- 
covered by  the  bondholders  against  recovery 
from  the  U.S.  government. 

Section  15.  subsection  to  Sets  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  by  treating  as  a  diversity 
of  citizenship  case. 

Subsection  lb)  and  ic)  Adds  new  title  and 
a  short  title  of  bill. 

Enclosure  I 
General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  September  26.  1989. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  DIVISION 

Mr.  James  Deemer, 

Acting  Director  of  the  Controller  Division. 

Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 

Dear  Mr.  Deemer:  We  have  been  asked  by 
Senator  Cranston  to  address  certain  issues 
related  to  the  issuance  of  American  Conti- 
nental Corporation  debt  and  the  marketing 


and  sale  of  the  bonds  in  branches  of  its  sub- 
sidiary thrift,  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan.  In 
order  to  do  so,  we  need  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1.  What  federal  laws,  regulations,  and  su- 
pervisory processes  (excluding  securities 
law,  regulations,  and  processes)  apply  to:  (1) 
the  issuance  of  thrift  holding  company  debt 
and  (2)  the  use  of  branches  of  a  subsidiary 
thrift  for  marketing  and  selling  the  debt. 
What  are  the  purposes  of  these  provisions. 
What  specific  actions  (review,  approval,  im- 
plicit approval,  disapproval  .  .  .)  are  re- 
quired of  or  normally  taken  by  entities 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
System.  Are  such  actions  required  to  be  or 
normally  documented. 

2.  With  respect  to  (1)  the  debt  issuance 
and  (2)  the  use  of  the  thrift  branches  in  the 
American  Continental /Lincoln  case,  what 
federal  entity  was  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions cited  in  (1)  above.  Were  any  of  these 
responsibilities  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Regulatory  Affairs  and/or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  in  San  Francisco?  If  so, 
when?  What  specific  actions  were  taken,  by 
whom,  and  when.  Were  these  actions  docu- 
mented? Please  provide  copies  of  any  sup- 
porting documentation. 

A.  Was  the  Supervisory  Agent  and/or  any 
supervisory  official  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  in  San  Francisco  contacted,  offi- 
cially or  informally,  by  the  state  regulator 
regarding  the  use  of  the  Lincoln  branches 
for  marketing  and  selling  the  American 
Continental  debt.  If  so.  what  was  their  re- 
sponse and  what  actions,  if  any,  did  they 
take. 

B.  Was  the  Supervisory  Agent  and/or  any 
federal  supervisory  official  aware,  or  did 
they  become  aware  through  formal  or  infor- 
mal means,  of  the  sale  of  the  American  Con- 
tinental debt  in  the  Lincoln  branches.  If 
such  information  had  come  to  their  atten- 
tion, what  actions,  either  required  by  specif- 
ic regulations  or  procedures  or  called  for 
under  general  supervisory  responsibilities, 
should  and/or  did  they  take. 

3.  What  actions  are  required  of  a  thrift 
and/or  its  holding  company  by  federal  (non- 
securities)  law  or  regulation  with  respect  to 
(1)  debt  issuance  and  (2)  use  of  subsidiary 
thrift  branches  for  marketing  and  selling 
debt.  Specify  the  form  and  extent  of  Ameri- 
can Continental /Lincoln  compliance  with 
all  applicable  federal  requirements. 

4.  What  federal  (nonsecurities)  laws  or 
regulation,  if  any.  either  explicitly  or  by  im- 
plication, seek  to  protect  customers  of  a 
thrift  in  situations  in  which  holding  compa- 
ny debt  is  sold  in  the  thrift. 

Please  respond  to  these  questions  in  writ- 
ing by  October  12,  1989.  You  may  contact 
Alison  Kern  (898-7196)  if  you  have  any 
questions.  The  job  code  assigned  by  GAO  is 
233259. 

Sincerely, 

Craig  A.  Simmons. 
Director,  financial  Institutions 

and  Markets  Issues. 

Enclosure  II 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision. 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC,  December  20,  1989. 
Mr.  Craig  A.  Simmons, 

Director,  Financial  Institutions  and  Market 
Issues,      General     Accounting      Office. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Simmons:  This  letter  has  been 
prepared  in  response  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  issuance  of  subordi- 
nated debt  by  holding  companies  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  particularly  American 


Continental  Corporation  (ACC),  the  holding 
company  for  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Los  Angeles,  California  (Lin- 
coln). The  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
(OTS)  response  is  presented  in  the  same 
order  as  your  questions.  Copies  of  the  refer- 
enced laws,  regulations  and  supporting  doc- 
umentation are  att£u;hed. 

1.  F»rior  to  adoption  of  the  Financial  Insi- 
tutions  Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989  (FIRREA).  the  incurrence  of 
debt  by  a  non-diversified  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof 
which  was  not  an  insured  institution,  was 
subject  to  Section  408(g)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  12  C.F.R.  584.6,  copies  of 
which  are  attached  hereto.  Subject  to  cer- 
tain exceptions  not  relevant  to  the  ACC/ 
Lincoln  situation,  these  provisions  generally 
mandated  that  the  prior  written  approval  of 
FSLIC  (or  its  delegate)  be  obtained  for  the 
incurrence  of  debt  in  an  amount  that,  when 
added  to  existing  debt,  would  exceed  15%  of 
the  consolidated  net  worth  of  the  holding 
company  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  In  approving  an  application  filed  by  a 
holding  company,  FSLIC  (or  its  delegate) 
was  generally  required  to  determine  that 
the  act  or  transaction  contemplated  by  the 
applicant  would  not  be  'injurious  to  the  op- 
eration of  any  subsidiary  insured  institution 
in  light  of  its  financial  condition  and  pros- 
pects. "  In  order  to  obtain  the  required  writ- 
ten approval  of  FSLIC,  the  applicant  was 
required  to  file  an  Application  H-(g).  This 
application  required  the  furnishing  of  de- 
tailed information  on  the  financial  effects 
of  the  proposed  debt  issuance  on  the  appli- 
cant and  its  subsidiaries,  such  as  pro  forma 
capitalization  information  and  the  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  service  the  debt  proposed 
to  be  issued. 

Regulation  584.6(g)  gave  to  the  Superviso- 
ry Agent  the  authority  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  a  particular  holding  company 
would  be  permitted  to  issue  debt  or.  in  the 
alternative  it  permitted  him  to  refer  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Office  of  Regulatory  Policy. 
Oversight  and  Super%ision  (ORPOS)  in  the 
event  a  significant  issue  of  policy  or  law  was 
raised  by  an  application.  Thus,  the  Super\'i- 
sory  Agent  was  generally  empowered  to  ad- 
minister the  implementation  of  applicable 
regulations  and  policies  in  matters  regard- 
ing specific  associations  and  holding  compa- 
nies. ORPOS  was  the  predecessor  to  the 
Office  of  Regulatory  Activities  (ORA).  ORA 
has  since  been  superseded  by  Supervision 
Operations  and  Supervision  Policy  of  the 
OTS. 

Certain  holding  companies  were  not  re- 
quired to  submit  an  application  with  each 
proposed  debt  offering,  but  rather  were  pro- 
vided "blanket  debt  authority."  Such  au- 
thority was  granted  to  holding  companies 
that  had  extensive  activities  other  than  the 
ownership  and  management  of  an  insured 
thrift  subsidiary  and  required  regular  access 
to  the  capital  markets.  Under  such  blanket 
debt  authority,  the  holding  company  was  re- 
quired to  submit  a  'debt  budget"  on  an 
annual  basis  that  set  forth  the  proposed 
level  and  use  of  holding  company  indebted- 
ness for  the  ensuing  year. 

Although  no  established  criteria  generally 
existed  for  the  review  of  a  holding  compa- 
ny's proposed  annual  debt  budgets,  the  Su- 
pervisory Agent's  review  normally  consisted 
of  a  determination  of:  (i)  the  holding  com- 
pany's ability  to  reasonably  service  the  debt; 
(ii)  whether  the  proposed  level  of  debt  was 
reasonable;  and  (iii)  whether  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  level  of  debt  and  the 
ability  to  senice  the  debt  were  well  support- 


ed and  realistic.  The  Supervisory  Agent 
could  either  "take  objection  to"  or  "take  no 
objection  to'"  the  proposed  debt  budget.  In 
summary,  the  debt  budget  process  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  vehicle  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  blanket  debt  authority  and  to 
review  the  finsincial  impact  of  certain  debt 
levels  ufKin  the  holding  company,  and  was 
not  intended  to  demonstrate  how  and  to 
whom  the  debt  was  to  be  sold. 

NHA  Section  4081  d).  Regulation  584.3.— A 
statutory  that,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
FIRREA,  governed,  in  part,  the  sale  of  hold- 
ing company  debt  through  the  branches  of 
its  insured  subsidiary  was  Section  408(d)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  and  its  imple- 
menting regulation,  12  CFR  584.3  (copies  of 
which  are  attached).  Regulation  584.3  pro- 
hibits certain  transactions  l>etween  a  hold- 
ing company  and  its  insured  subsidiaries. 
Without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Supervisory  Agent  (SA),  a  holding  company 
cannot  engage  in  any  transaction  with  any 
insured  affiliate  involving  the  purchase,  sale 
or  lease  of  property  or  assets  where  the 
amount  of  consideration  paid  over  a  12- 
month  period  exceeds  the  lesser  of  $100,000 
or  0.1  percent  of  the  institution's  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  This  regulation  was  applicable  in  that 
ACC  had  leased  space  from  Lincoln  in  order 
to  sell  its  subordinated  debentures.  General- 
ly, compliance  with  any  affiliated  transac- 
tion is  reviewed  through  on-site  visits  or 
field  examinations  of  the  holding  company 
and/or  its  insured  subsidiary.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Section  408(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  had  been  superseded  by  Sec- 
tion 10(p)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  as 
modified  by  FIRREA. 

Regulation  563g.l7.-12  C.F.R.  563g.l7  of 
the  Insurance  Regulations  (copy  attached) 
further  regulates  the  sale  of  securities  by  an 
insured  institution,  or  it's  affiliates  (includ- 
ing its  holding  company),  through  offices  of 
the  insured  institution.  This  section  re- 
quires that  the  following  conditions  be  met 
if  sales  are  to  be  made  through  the  institu- 
tions offices:  no  commissions  can  be  paid  to 
employees  or  other  persons  offering  securi- 
ties: no  offers  or  sales  can  be  made  by  tellers 
or  at  the  teller  counter,  or  by  comparable 
persons  at  comparable  locations:  offers  and 
sales  must  be  made  only  by  regular,  full- 
time  employees;  and.  the  institution  issuing 
the  securities  must  be  in  compliance  with  its 
minimum  regulatory  capital  requirement. 

Generally,  compliance  with  Regulation 
563g.l7  is  monitored  through  on-site  visits 
or  field  examinations  of  the  holding  compa- 
ny and/or  the  insured  institution. 

RECENT  developments 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section  408(g)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  which,  as  de- 
scribed above,  governed  the  incurrence  of 
debt  by  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
and  their  non-insured  institution  subsidiar- 
ies, was  repealed  by  FIRREA.  However,  Sec- 
tion 10(p)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
gives  to  the  Director  of  OTS  the  ability  to 
impose  restrictions  on  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  of  any  activity  that  consti- 
tutes a  serious  risk  to  the  financial  safety, 
soundness,  or  stability  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company's  subsidiary  savings  asso- 
ciation. Such  restrictions  must  be  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  directive  and  are  effective  as  a 
final  cease  and  desist  order.  This  provision 
provides  to  the  Director  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
cretion to  impose  on  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  restrictions  on  activities 
and  transactions,  including  the  ability  to 
incur   debt,    and    is   a    provision    that    was 
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strongly  favored  by  OTS  senior  staff  during 
the  PIRREA  deliberations. 

2.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
held  primary  responsibility  for  the  approval 
of  the  debt  issued  by  ACC.  excluding  any 
approval  requirements  imposed  by  the  fed 
eral  securities  laws.  The  Supervisory  Agent 
held  primary  responsibility  for  the  review  of 
and  objecliqn/non-objection  to  the  annual 
debt  budgets,  and  for  determining  compli- 
ance with  Sections  584.3  and  563.17(g)  of 
the  Insurance  Regulations  regarding  affili 
ated  transactions  and  the  sales  of  holding 
company  securities  through  an  insured  in 
stitution's  branches. 

WHAT  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  WERE  TAKEN.  BY 
WHOM.  AND  WHEN 

a.  Debt  Budget,— On  July  20,  1984,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  by  Resolu 
tion  No,  84-381.  approved  ACC's  application 
to  issue,  sell,  renew,  or  guarantee  any  debt 
security  of  ACC  or  its  non-insured  subsidiar- 
ies up  to  an  additional  principal  amount  of 
debt  securities  not  to  exceed  $366.5  million 
over  and  above  the  amount  outstanding  at 
December  31,  1983  ($183.5  million).  The 
Resolution  also  provided  that  the  Corpora- 
tion (F^LIC)  could  terminate  or  modify  the 
approval  for  good  aind  reasonable  cause  and 
also  provided  that  certain  conditions  be 
complied  with  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Supervisory  Agent  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco  (FHLB-SFi. 
One  of  those  conditions  was  that  a  proposed 
debt  budget  be  submitted  on  an  annual 
basis  in  a  form  satsifactory  to  the  Supervi- 
sory Agent.  This  debt  budget  would  be  sub 
ject  to  the  review  and  objection/ nonobjec- 
tion of  the  Supervisory  Agent. 

On  November  14,  1986,  ACC  submitted  it.s 
proposed  debt  budget  for  1987.  Following 
the  receipt  of  certain  additional  information 
that  was  submitted  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  on  February  6.  1987,  the  Superviso- 
ry Agent  sent  a  letter  to  ACC  objecting  to 
the  proposed  debt  budget.  This  objection 
was  based  on  material  concerns  relating  to 
the  following: 

(i)  ACC  had  not  shown  an  ability  to  ade- 
quately meet  new  and/or  existing  debt  serv- 
icing requirements: 

(ii)  ACC  projected  substantial  increase  in 
debt  such  that  compliance  with  the  debt 
limitations  imposed  by  FHLBB  Resolution 
No,  84-381  would  not  be  maintained: 

(iii)  Certain  investments  contemplated  by 
the  debt  budget  were  questionable: 

(iv)  Certain  assumptions  made  by  ACC 
were  not  reasonable:  aind, 

(V)  The  information  submitted  was  not 
complete  and  adequate. 

The  February  6.  1987  letter  objecting  to 
the  1987  debt  budget  also  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  ACC  to  discuss  these  concerns. 

On  February  6.  1987.  members  of  ACC 
and  the  PHLB-SP  held  such  a  meeting  and 
discussed  the  above-noted  concerns  as  well 
as  ACC's  intention  to  revise  its  1987  debt 
budget  proposal  in  order  to  alleviate  those 
concerns.  The  attached  March  17.  1987 
memo  from  R.A.  Sanchez  to  C.A.  Deardorff 
summarizes  the  substance  of  this  meeting. 
On  March  16,  1987,  ACC  submitted  to  the 
Supervisory  Agent  a  revised  debt  budget 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  higher- 
yielding  debt  with  lower-yielding  debt  and  a 
modest  decline  in  the  overall  level  of  debt 
by  the  year  end  1987.  Additionally,  ACC 
provided  revised  cash  flow  and  other  finan- 
cial projections  that  purported  to  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  service  the  debt,  exclu- 
sive of  any  cash  dividends  from  Lincoln  and 
the  ability  to  meet  its  1987  debt  projections. 
On  March  17.  1987,  representatives  of  ACC 


met  with  the  Supervisory  Agent  and  other 
representatives  of  the  FHLB-SF  to  discuss 
the  revised  1987  debt  budget  proposal. 

Following  receipt  and  review  of  additional 
information  provided  by  ACC,  on  June  19, 
1987,  the  Supervisory  Agent  notified  ACC 
that  it  took  no  objection  to  the  1987  debt 
budget,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
one  of  FHLBB  Resolution  No.  84-381,  base 
upon  finding  that  ACC  <  1 )  had  demonstrat- 
ed its  ability  to  .service  the  proposed  level  of 
debt  without  injuring  its  insured  subsidiary, 
i2i  would  be  replacing  high-yielding  debt 
with  lower  yielding  debt,  and  (3)  would  ex- 
perience a  modest  decline  in  its  overall  level 
of  debt  for  1987.  However,  the  Supervisory 
Agent  also  communicated  certain  concerns 
raised  in  connection  with  the  review  of  the 
debt  budget  as  follows:  (i)  although  ACC's 
ability  to  service  its  debt  in  1987  and  possi- 
bly 1988  appeared  reasonable,  this  ability  to 
continue  to  roll  over  existing  debt  and  issue 
new  debt:  (ii)  ACC  did  not  have  a  long-term 
operating  strategy:  and  liii)  the  FHLB-SF 
had  material  concerns  over  the  viability  of 
Lincoln,  which  was  ACC's  primary  asset. 

On  August  31.  1987,  ACC  responded  to  the 
Supervisory  Agent's  concerns  as  set  forth  in 
the  June  19,  1987  letter. 

On  November  13,  1987.  ACC  submitted  its 
proposed  debt  budget  for  1988  to  the  Super- 
visory Agent.  This  debt  budget  provided 
more  conservative  assumptions  than  previ- 
ous debt  budgets  and  called  for  further  re- 
placement of  higher-yielding  debt  with 
lower-yielding  debt 

An  internal  FHLS  SF  analysis  dated 
March  7.  1988  recommended  the  1988  debt 
budget  be  approved  and  that  ACC  be  re- 
quested to  submit  an  operating  plan  detail- 
ing its  future  operating  strategy.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  based  on  ACC's  apparent 
ability  to  adequately  service  its  debt:  its  sig- 
nificant progress  in  reducing  its  outstanding 
debt  during  1987:  and,  its  apparent  inclina- 
tion to  continue  this  trend.  However,  many 
of  the  concerns  raised  in  the  June  19,  1987. 
letter  approving  the  1987  debt  budget  re- 
mained and  were  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  ACC  had  been  able  to  forestall  an  ex- 
amination of  either  Lincoln  or  ACC  that 
would  have  ascertained  the  validity  of  the 
holding  company's  claims  regarding  tis  fi- 
nancial strength. 

On  March  7,  1988.  the  Supervisory  Agent 
informed  ACC  that  it  took  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  debt  budget  for  1988,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  paragraph  one  of 
FHLBB  Resolution  No.  84-381.  Such  non- 
objection was  based  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned findings. 

On  November  16,  1988,  ACC  submitted  its 
proposed  debt  budget  for  1989  to  the  Office 
of  Regulatory  Activities.  This  debt  budget 
was  rejected  in  December  1988  by  ORA 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  September  1988 
examination  of  ACC,  which  indicated  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  ACC's  abilities  to  sup- 
port the  debt. 

b.  Sale  of  ACC  Subordinated  Debentures 
Through  Lincoln  Branches.— The  FHLB-SF 
became  aware  that  ACC's  subordinated  de- 
bentures were  being  sold  from  Lincoln 
branches  when  it  was  notified  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Savings  and  Loans 
(CDSL)  in  December  1986.  The  CDSL  di- 
rected Lincoln  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
report  regarding  the  sales.  After  receiving 
Lincoln's  response,  the  CDSL  notified  Lin- 
coln that  it  was  in  violation  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Law  ("SAL")  Section  6503(b)  be- 
cause Lincoln  failed  to  obtain  the  written 
consent  of  the  Commissioner  to  sublease 
branch  office  facilities  to  ACC.  CDSL  also 


conducted  an  independent  review  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  subordinated  deben- 
tures were  sold  and  concluded  that  the  prac- 
tices did  not  violate  applicable  regulations. 
The  FHLB-SF  also  requested  and  received  a 
legal  opinion  from  ACC's  outside  counsel, 
Arnold  &  Porter,  stating  that  ACC's  sub- 
lease of  Lincoln  office  space  did  not  violate 
Regulation  584.3(a)(7)(i).  This  opinion  was 
based  on  the  representations  ACC  and  Lin- 
coln made  to  Arnold  &  Porter  regarding  the 
total  consideration  paid  by  ACC  to  Lincoln 
in  connection  with  the  lease  (total  consider- 
ation would  be  less  than  $100,000),  As  a 
result,  the  March  7,  1988  analysis  concluded 
that  "based  upon  the  outstanding  concerns 
regarding  ACC's  long-term  viability,  ACC's 
financial  condition  will  be  assessed  in  the 
next  examination,  and  a  recommendation 
for  the  recision  of  ACC's  debt  authority  will 
be  made," 

In  February  1987  the  FHLB-SF  informed 
the  PHLBB's  Office  of  General  Counsel's, 
Corporate  and  Securities  Division,  the 
Office  of  Enforcement  and  the  Office  of  Ex- 
amination and  Supervision  of  its  concerns 
regarding  the  sales  of  ACC  subordinated  de- 
bentures from  Lincoln  branches.  The  Office 
of  Enforcement  then  notified  the  SEC  of 
the  possibility  that  ACC  was  selling  securi- 
ties based  upon  a  false  and  misleading  regis- 
tration statement  and  that  its  periodic  fil- 
ings during  the  past  two  years  may  have 
been  false  and  misleading.  The  SEC  request- 
ed and  was  granted  access  to  examination 
reports  and  other  documents  concerning 
ACC  and  its  subsidiaries.  Other  concerns 
cited  in  the  PHLB-SF's  February  1987 
memorandum  include:  (i)  The  high  risk 
nature  of  ACC's  activities:  (ii)  Inadequate 
underwriting;  and  (iii)  Potential  trading 
based  on  inside  information. 

In  June  1988,  the  CDSL  notified  ACC  and 
Lincoln  that  sales  of  the  subordinated  de- 
bentures from  Lincoln  branches  were  to  be 
discontinued  as  of  the  completion  of  the 
original  $200,00  million  issuance  of  August 
1.  1988,  whichever  was  earlier. 

Please  note  that  the  documents  that  refer 
to  the  specific  actions  taken  regarding  the 
debt  issuance  and  the  use  of  Lincoln 
branches  to  sell  ACC  subordinated  deben- 
tures have  been  attached.  The  above  sum- 
mary provides  only  a  brief  factual  descrip- 
tion of  the  sequence  of  events  which  we  be- 
lieve is  responsive  to  your  request.  For  a 
more  detailed  assessment  of  the  facts,  we 
recommend  a  thorough  review  of  the  at- 
tached documents  and  interviews  with  OTS 
staff. 

3.  The  federal  (nonsecurities)  laws  and 
regulations  that  govern  the  issuance  of 
holding  company  debt,  and  the  sale  of  this 
debt  through  branches  of  the  insured  insti- 
tution, have  been  provided  in  (1)  above.  The 
following  section  will  therefore  discuss 
ACC's  compliance  with  those  regulations, 

a.  Compliance  with  Regulation  584.6.- 
Based  upon  information  gained  since  the 
conservatorship/receivership  of  Lincoln 
Savings,  it  is  now  apparent  that  ACC/Lin- 
coln  intentionally  submitted  false  and  mis- 
leading information  in  order  to  gain  approv- 
al from  the  FHLBB  and  the  SA  for  its  appli- 
cations under  12  CP.R.  584.6,  However, 
such  knowledge  of  misrepresentation  was 
not  possible  at  the  time  of  the  original  debt 
application  and  the  various  debt  budgets  in 
the  absence  of  a  detailed  holding  company 
examination.  When  a  holding  company  ex- 
amination was  conducted  from  September 
through  December  1988,  a  determination 
was  made  that,  contrary  to  ACC's  represen- 
tations to  the  FHLB-SF  and  ORA  in   its 


debt  budget  applications,  it  had  issued  secu- 
rities that  were  financially  insupportable. 
This  was  in  violation  of  the  criteria  .set 
forth  in  the  National  Housing  Act  and  the 
applicable  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under at  12  CP.R.  584.6  of  the  Insurance 
Regulations.  As  a  result.  ACC's  debt  budget 
for  1989  was  rejected. 

b.  Compliance  with  Regulation  5S4.J.— In- 
asmuch as  the  consideration  between  ACC 
and  Lincoln  for  the  lease  of  the  branch 
space  was  reported  to  be  less  than  $100,000. 
the  transaction  was  considered  de  minimus 
in  nature  and  in  compliance  with  12  C.F,R. 
584.3. 

c.  Compliance  with  Regulation  563g.l7.~- 
In  1987,  the  CDSL  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  sales  practices  of  ACC  personnel 
selling  subordinated  debentures  at  Lincoln 
branches,  and  found  that  such  personnel 
were,  at  that  time,  complying  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulatory  requirements,  including 
12  CP.R.  563g.l7.  However,  a  subsequent 
review  by  the  CDSL  in  1988  found  that  ACC 
was  in  violation  of  Regulation  563g.l7  inas- 
much as  during  the  period  of  sales  of  the 
first  $200  million  issuance,  some  investors 
believed  that  the  debentures  were  the  obli- 
gations of  Lincoln  Savings. 

4.  The  federal  (non-securities)  regulation 
for  which  OTS  has  jurisdiction,  that  explic- 
itly seeks  to  protect  the  consumer  from  un- 
informed or  misleading  purchases  of  securi- 
ties is  Section  563g.l7  of  the  Insurance  Reg- 
ulations. By  restricting  the  personnel  that 
can  offer  these  securities  to  those  who  are 
not  involved  with  opening  accounts  or  other 
transactions  with  the  insured  institution's 
customers,  this  regulation  limits  the  confu- 
sion that  might  arise  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  subordinated  debentures  and 
insured  deposits. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the 
above  discussed  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing affiliated  transactions  with  holding  com- 
panies and  the  issuance  of  debt  by  holding 
companies  were  superseded  by  PIRREA.  In 
their  place.  Section  10(p)  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act,  as  modified  by  PIRREA, 
allows  the  Director  of  OTS  to  restrict  activi- 
ties by  the  holding  company  that  impose  se- 
rious risk  to  insured  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, on  April  13,  1989  ORA  (succeeded  by 
OTS)  issued  Thrift  Bulletin  23,  This  bulle- 
tin elaborates  on  the  controlling  regulations 
regarding  debt  sold  through  branches  and 
specifies  that  debt  issuances  in  denomina- 
tions under  $10,000  could  be  considered  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  practice.  The  bulletin 
further  requires  that  the  institution:  re- 
quire purchasers  to  sign  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  securities  are  not  Federally  in- 
sured; develop  procedures  to  determine 
whether  the  investment  is  appropriate  for 
the  proposed  purchaser  before  the  sale: 
train  the  employees  in  sales  procedures  to 
avoid  misleading  customers;  carefully  scruti- 
nize advertising  for  misleading  or  insuffi- 
cient information;  carefully  review  compli- 
ance with  the  applicable  federal  securities 
laws;  and  submit  any  documentation  or  ad- 
vertising to  the  staff  at  OTS  for  review. 

The  OTS  is  now  reviewing  the  advisability 
of  restricting  savings  associations  and  their 
affiliates  from  offering  to  sell  or  selling  se- 
curities through  savings  and  loan  branches 
or  deposit  gathering  operations.  The  experi- 
ence of  Lincoln,  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  insured  deposits  can  be  confused  with 
other  securities,  has  shown  OTS  that  the 
practice  must  be  more  carefully  controlled 
and  monitored  if  it  is  allowed.  Current  pro- 
posals range  from  complete  prohibition  of 
such  sales  to  greater  disclosure  along  the 


same  lines  as  the  "Truth  in  Lending"  re- 
quirements. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
practice  of  selling  subordinated  debt  in 
branches  is  allowed  by  the  national  banking 
agencies.  In  general,  the  reason  institutions 
are  allowed  to  sell  their  securities  through 
the  branch  system  is  that  the  issuance  of 
debt  by  other  means  is  very  expensive  and 
usually  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  largest  in- 
stitutions. As  such,  it  is  an  efficient  method 
of  raising  capital.  We  must  ensure  that  con- 
sumers are  properly  informed  about  the  risk 
of  certain  investments,  but  the  state  of  the 
industry  demands  that  institutions  raise  ad- 
ditional capital.  Our  office  welcomes  any 
suggestions  that  you  might  make  in  this 
matter. 

Although  your  questions  ask  specifically 
aaout  non-securities  laws,  disclosure  prac- 
tices for  holding  company  securities  is  pri- 
marily regulated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC),  and  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Corporations  (CDC).  In 
this  regard,  the  securities  laws  of  California 
and  the  SEC  regarding  proper  disclosure  are 
co?NTolling.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
S.vst^«i  I  and  its  successor  the  OTS)  has  no 
jurisdration  to  enforce  the  controlling  dis- 
closure ra^s  that  govern  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities b^ibolding  companies.  This  author- 
ity is  held  0*i^he  SEC  which  performed  a 
full  review  of  nS^of  the  prospectuses  used 
by  ACC  to  sell  th^^n^rdinated  debentures. 
You  will  find  an  attaN|fd  letter  to  Repre- 
sentatives Henry  B.  Gonaalez  and  Chalmers 
P.  Wylie  dated  November\6,  1989  that  dis- 
cusses the  provision  of  information  by  this 
office  to  the  SEC. 

In  contrast  to  the  sales  hf  ACC  debt, 
where  different  regulatory  botiies  had  dif- 
fering responsibilities,  it  is  notable  that  a 
very  different  result  occurred  in  a  proposed 
sale  of  subordinated  debt  of  Lincoln,  a  situa- 
tion over  which  the  Bank  Board  did  have 
full  authority  to  oversee  the  issuance.  After 
review  of  the  proposed  offering  circular  for 
the  planned  debt  issuance  in  1988  by  the 
Washington  office,  the  Bank  Board  required 
substantially  expanded  disclusure  regarding 
the  significant  risks  to  investors  if  they  pur- 
chased securities,  as  well  as  significant  addi- 
tional disclosure  relating  to  the  following 
areas:  affiliated  transactions,  including 
whether  regulatory  approvals  were  received: 
exposure  to  loan  losses  including  non-per- 
forming loans,  loan  classifications,  coUatera- 
lization,  potential  weakness  in  the  real 
estate  economy,  loans  restructured  and 
others;  the  PHLB  Board  Examination;  the 
SEC  investigation;  the  impact  of  a  deflation- 
ary market  on  the  real  estate  investments 
activities  and  an  accounting  of  real  estate 
investments  in  areas  with  depressed  real 
estate  markets:  the  exposure  to  rising  inter- 
est rates;  the  level  of  brokered  deposits:  ma- 
terial GAAP  and  regulatory  accounting  dif- 
ferences; the  market  value  of  the  equity  se- 
curities portfolio:  gains  taken  in  the  sale  of 
real  estate  and  securities  investments;  dis- 
cussion of  the  prospect  of  future  gains  from 
the  sale  of  real  estate  or  securities;  the  fi- 
nancial strategy  justifying  Lincoln's  securi- 
ties activities;  and  many  others.  After  re- 
questing that  the  Bank  Board  withdraw  sev- 
eral of  the  above  comments  (such  requests 
were  denied),  Lincoln  abandoned  its  attempt 
to  register  the  debt  with  the  Bank  Board. 
The  above  referenced  letter  to  Representa- 
tives Gonzalez  and  Wylie  gives  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter. 

The  ACC/Lincoln  situation  illustrates  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  recent  case  why 
a    "dual  responsibility  "  for  disclosure  mat- 


ters regarding  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  debt  issuances  should  be  consid- 
ered. The  lawyers  and  accountants  at  OTS 
responsible  for  the  securities  oversight  func- 
tion have  access  to  the  most  current  infor- 
mation available  on  particular  institutions, 
including  examination  reports,  have  estab- 
lished working  relationships  with  supervi- 
sors in  the  field,  and  possess  broad  knowl- 
edge of  the  thrift  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
various  responsibilities  they  perform  in  ad- 
dition to  the  securities  oversight  function, 
The.se  factors  all  provide  advantages  in  the 
disclosure  area  that  are  unique  and  greatly 
contribute  to  ensuring  full  and  fair  disclo- 
sure by  thrift  institutions. 

We  have  collected  other  supporting  docu- 
mentation which  is  considered  privileged 
and  confidential.  Should  Senator  Cranston 
desire  to  review  this  material,  he  should 
make  a  written  request  to  this  agency  to  re- 
ceive it. 

We  apologize  for  the  delay  in  providing 
this  response.  If  you  have  further  questions 
please  contact  Kevin  O  Connell  at  331-4526. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Deemer. 
Director.  Controllers  Dxvtston. 

Office  of  Thrift  Supenision. 
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F'EDERAL  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
No.  84-381 

July  20.  1984. 

Whereas,  American  Continental  Corpora- 
tion ("ACC  "1,  Phoenix.  Arizona,  a  nondiver- 
sified  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
controlling  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation ("Lincoln  Savings"),  Los  Angeles, 
California,  has  filed  an  application,  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  its  subsidiaries,  with  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration ("Corporation")  pursuant  to  Section 
408(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  ("Act"), 
and  to  Section  584,6  of  the  Holding  Compa- 
ny Regulations  ("Regulations")  for  author- 
ity to  issue,  sell,  renew,  or  guarantee  any 
debt  security  of  ACC  or  its  noninsured  sub- 
sidiaries or  assume  any  debt  or  otherwise 
incur  future  indebtedness  in  any  fiscal  year 
up  to  an  additional  principal  amount  of  debt 
securities  outstanding  not  to  exceed  $366.5 
million,  without  further  application:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (Bank  Board"),  as  operating  head  of 
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the  Corporation,  after  considerini?  the  appli 
cation  and  other  available  materials,  has 
found  that  the  application  to  incur  future 
debt  without  further  application  comports 
with  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
for  approval;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bank  Board  has  found  the 
incurrence  of  the  proposed  mdebtedness 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  operation  of 
ACC's  insured  sut>sidiary.  Lincoln  Savings, 
and  would  not  impose  an  unreausonable  or 
imprudent  financial  burden  on  the  appli- 
cant and  its  noninsured  subsidiaries. 

Now  therefore,  it  is  hereby  resolved,  thai 
the  applicant's  request  for  authority  to 
issue,  sell,  renew,  or  guarantee  any  debt  se- 
curity of  ACC  or  Its  nonmsurcd  subsidiaries 
or  assume  any  debt  or  otherwise  incur 
future  indebtedness  in  any  form  in  any 
fiscal  year,  up  to  an  additional  principal 
amount  of  debt  securities  not  to  e.xceed 
$366.5  million  over  and  above  the  amount 
outstanding  at  December  31.  1983.  without 
further  application  to  the  Corporation  i.s 
hereby  approved  provided  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  terminate  or  modify  this  approval 
for  good  and  reasonable  cause  after  provid- 
ing the  applicant  with  notice  and  an  oppor 
tunity  to  be  heard,  and  provided  that  the 
following  conditions  are  complied  with  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Supervisory 
Agent  at  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  i 'Supervisory  Agent"): 

1.  ACC,  no  later  than  45  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  hereafter, 
shall  file  a  statement  of  anticipated  issu- 
ance of  debt  by  ACC  and  each  of  its  nonin- 
sured subsidiaries  i  'Proposed  Debt 
Budget ")  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  The 
Proposed  Debt  Budget  shall  be  in  a  form 
satisfactory  to  the  Supervisory  Agent  and  i.s 
to  be  filed  with  the  Supervisory  Agent  with 
copies  to  the  Bank  Boards  Office  of  Exami 
nations  and  Supervision.  Unless  notified  in 
writing  by  the  Supervisory  Agent  within  10 
calendar  days  following  receipt  of  a  Pro 
posed  Debt  Budget  or  amendment  thereto,  a 
Proposed  Debt  Budget  shall  be  considered 
complete.  If  the  Supervisory  Agent  does  not 
object  to  the  Proposed  Debt  Budget  within 
30  calendar  days  following  the  receipt  of  a 
complete  Proposed  Debt  Budget,  the  Pro- 
posed Debt  Budget  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved and  ACC  and  its  noninsured  subsidi- 
aries shall  have  the  right  to  issue,  sell, 
renew,  guarantee,  or  assume  indebtedness  as 
set  forth  in  the  Proposed  Debt  Budget  with- 
out any  further  filing  with  respect  thereto. 

2.  In  the  event  that  during  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  current  year.  ACC  or  any  of  its 
noninsured  subsidiaries  plans  to  incur,  sell. 
renew,  guarantee,  or  assume  indebtedness 
not  specifically  set  forth  in  or  in  an  amount 
exceeding  the  Proposed  Debt  Budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Supervisory  Agent,  and  such 
unspecified  or  excess  indebtedness,  on  a  cu- 
mulative basis  for  such  fiscal  year,  is  greater 
than  15  percent  of  the  consolidated  net 
worth  of  ACC  as  of  the  end  of  ACC's  most 
recent  fiscal  quarter.  ACC  shall  submit  to 
the  Supervisory  Agent,  with  copies  to  the 
Baink  Board's  Office  of  Examinations  and 
Supervision,  an  Application  H-(g).  If  the  Su- 
pervisory Agent  does  not  object  to  the  pro- 
posed debt  transaction  within  30  calendar 
days  following  the  receipt  of  either  said  Ap- 
plication H-(g)  of  any  additional  informa- 
tion that  may  t)e  requested  by  the  Supervi 
sory  Agent  within  10  calendar  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  Application  H-(g).  ACC  or  any 
noninsured  subsidiary  may  consummate  the 
proposed  debt  transaction,  and  within  15 
calendar  days  thereafter.  ACC  shall  notify 
the  Supervisory  Agent  in  writing  that  the 


debt  transaction  has  been  consummated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Appli- 
cation H-(gi: 

3.  ACC  and  its  noninsured  subsidiaries  will 
comply  with  all  covenants  in  its  debt  instru- 
ments imposing  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  permissible  debt  outstanding  and  any  de- 
faults with  regard  to  such  covenants  will  be 
promptly  cured,  and  if  incurred  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  more,  will  be  reported  to  the 
Corporation; 

4.  ACC  will  submit  to  the  Corporation, 
through  the  Supervisory  Agent,  no  later 
than  90  days  following  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  report  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance and  retirement  of  debt  securities 
during  such  fi.scal  year  and  a  report  showing 
compliance  with  all  covenants  in  its  debt  in- 
.struments  imposing  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  permissible  debt  outstanding. 
Both  reports  will  be  in  a  form  .satisfactory 
to  the  Supervisory  Agent; 

5.  ACC  shall  submit  to  the  Corporation, 
through  the  Supervisory  Agent,  a  stipula- 
tion that  there  shall  be  no  future  pledge, 
mortgage,  or  hypothecation  of  any  of  the 
capital  stock  of  Lincoln  Savings  held  by 
ACC  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  or  for  the 
benefit  of  ACC  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Supervisory  Agent; 

6.  The  Corporation  may  terminate  the  in- 
debtedness approval  contained  herein  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  which  termination  will  in  no  event 
preclude  ACC  from  filing  for  Corporation 
authority  to  incur  indebtedness  on  a  case 
by-case  basis;  and 

7.  The  provisions  of  this  Resolution  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Proposed  Debt 
Budget  shall  not  apply  to  the  issuance,  sale, 
renewal,  guaranty,  or  assumption  of  any 
debt  approved  without  application  under 
Section  584.6<b)  of  the  Holding  Company 
Regulations. 

By  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

J.J.  Finn. 
Secretary. 

Memorandum 
To:  Darrel  Dochow,  Senior  Deputy  Director 

for  Supervision  Operations. 
FYom:    Julie     1-.     Williams.    Deputy    Chief 

Counsel. 
Date:  November  7.  1989. 
Subject:  ACC/ Lincoln. 

As  promised  at  our  meeting  on  last  Friday. 
I  have  attached  .several  brief  analyses  of 
statutes  and  regulations  that  were  applica- 
ble to  the  ACC  sale  of  subordinated  debt. 
Copies  of  the  enclosed  have  also  been  pro- 
vided to  Al  Smuzynski  and  Kevin  O'Connell. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  the  attached 
materials,  or  if  we  can  be  of  any  further 
help  to  you.  please  don't  hesitate  to  give 
myself  or  Howard  Bluver  a  call. 

Comparison  of  Regulatory  Oversight  in 
THE  ACC  Subordinated  Debt  Sales  and 
THE  Proposed  Sales  by  Lincoln 

American  Continental  Corp.  cACC  ").  the 
former  parent  of  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan 
I  Lincoln  '  I.  registered  and  sold  subordinat- 
ed debt  securities  through  Lincoln  branch 
offices  in  the  1986  1987  period.  After  ACC 
declared  bankruptcy  in  mid- 1989.  holders  of 
this  subordinated  debt  commenced  a  class 
action  lawsuit  against  ACC  and  many  of  its 
former  officers  and  directors  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  money  invested  in  the  subordi- 
nated debt  which,  becau.se  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy filing,  was  apparently  lost.  In  addition, 
the  GAO  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  sale  of  the 
subordinated  debt  in  an  attempt  to  assess 


the  role  of  various  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment entities  in  the  situation. 

In  the  ACC  sale  of  debt,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  (  "SEC")  had  ex- 
clusive securities  disclosure  jurisdiction.  The 
federal  securities  law  gives  such  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  SEC  in  all  securities  is- 
suances by  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
nies such  as  ACC.  As  a  result.  ACC  filed  sev- 
eral registration  statements  with  the  SEC  in 
an  attempt  to  register  the  subordinated 
debt  proposed  to  be  sold.  After  fully  review- 
ing most  of  these  registration  statements, 
the  staff  of  the  SEC  cleared  them,  declared 
them  effective,  and  permitted  the  sale  of 
the  securities  to  commence.  In  reviewing 
the  registration  statements  filed  by  ACC. 
the  SEC.  because  it  is  not  a  primary  finan- 
cial institution  regulatory  agency,  did  not 
have  access  to  the  kind  of  current  informa- 
tion on  ACC  and  Lincoln  that  permits  a  re- 
viewer to  go  far  beyond  the  information 
contained  in  filed  documents,  such  as  the 
most  current  examination  reports  on  Lin- 
coln, nor  did  the  SEC  have  the  ability  to 
consult  with  field  supervisors  that  were 
most  familiar  with  the  then  current  finan- 
cial and  operational  condition  of  Lincoln 
and  ACC.  As  a  result,  the  review  process  at 
the  SEC  was  generally  limited  to  the  infor- 
mation that  ACC  chose  to  include  in  the 
filed  documents  or  was  otherwise  required 
to  be  provided  under  federal  securities  laws. 
The  shortcomings  of  this  review  process, 
which  are  not  unique  to  the  ACC  situation, 
had  disastrous  consequences  in  the  case  of 
ACC's  sale  of  its  debt. 

When  ACC  apparently  was  no  longer  able 
to  sell  its  own  debt,  it  then  tried  to  turn  to 
Lincoln  to  raise  funds.  Lincoln's  attempt  to 
register  subordinated  debt  with  the  OTS  in 
1988  is  in  striking  contrast,  however,  to  the 
experience  of  ACC.  In  this  regard,  |  3(a){5) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  coupled  with  12 
C.F.R.  Part  563g  of  the  OTSs  regulations, 
gives  OTS  exclusive  securities  disclosure  ju- 
risdiction over  securities  issuances  by  feder- 
ally insured  savings  associations  such  as  Lin- 
coln. From  May  27.  1988  to  July  22,  1988, 
Lincoln  filed  a  registration  statement  and 
several  amendments  thereto  with  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (predecessor  to 
OTS)  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  clearance  for 
the  sale  of  an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
$100,000,000  of  subordinated  debt.  Upon  the 
filing  of  these  documents,  the  staff  assigned 
to  review  them  immediately  reviewed  the 
most  current  examination  reports  of  Lin- 
coln and  had  long  conversations  with  field 
personnel  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
then  current  operations  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  Lincoln  and  ACC.  The  staff  also 
spoke  with  attorneys  in  Enforcement  who 
had  handled  recent  investigations  of  Lin- 
coln and  ACC.  After  engaging  in  these  pre- 
liminary activities  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  current  condition  of  Lincoln  and 
ACC.  the  staff  then  reviewed  the  documents 
filed  by  Lincoln  and  quickly  determined 
that  they  were  insufficient.  In  two  comment 
letters  dated  June  30.  1988  and  August  10. 
1988  the  staff  asked  for  substantial  addi- 
tional information  about  Lincoln,  ACC  and 
their  officers  and  directors,  and  indicated 
that  substantial  additional  disclosure  would 
have  to  be  made  before  the  staff  would  be  in 
a  position  to  declare  Lincoln's  registration 
statement  effective  and  permit  the  proposed 
offering  to  commence.  The  additional  infor- 
mation requested  and  the  changes  in  disclo- 
sure compelled  related  to.  among  other 
things,  the  accuracy  of  the  financial  state- 
ments included  with  the  filed  documents, 
transactions  with  affiliates,  the  significant 


risks  to  investors  in  the  event  they  pur- 
chased subordinated  debt,  detailed  informa- 
tion related  to  asset  classifications  and  the 
current  status  of  government  investigations 
that  were  pending  at  the  time  of  filing. 
After  several  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  Lincoln  in  which  the  staff  was  asked 
to  but  declined  to  waive  certain  of  the  com- 
ments issued.  Lincoln  abandoned  it.s  attempt 
to  register  subordinated  debt  with  the  Bank 
Board. 

The  ACC/Lincoln  situation  illustrates  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  way  the  securities 
oversight  role  is  implemented  by  OTS  and 
the  SEC  because  of  the  status  of  OTS  as  a 
primary  financial  institution  regulator.  The 
lawyers  and  accountants  at  OTS  responsible 
for  the  securities  oversight  function  have 
access  to  the  most  current  information 
available  on  particular  institutions,  includ 
ing  examination  reports,  have  established 
working  relationships  with  supervisors  in 
the  field,  and  posse-ss  broad  knowledge  of 
the  thrift  industry  as  a  result  of  the  various 
responsibilities  they  perform  in  addition  to 
the  .securities  oversight  function.  These  fac- 
tors all  provide  advantages  in  the  disclosure 
area  that  are  unique  and  greatly  contribute 
to  ensuring  full  and  fair  disclosure  by  thrift 
institutions,  as  now  has  been  unfortunately 
illustrated  by  comparing  the  treatment  of 
the  ACC  and  Lincoln  debt  offerings. 

California  Securities  Laws  Relating  to 
THE  ACC  Sale  of  the  Subordinated  Debt 
The  California  Corporations  Code  con- 
tains several  provisions  that  regulated  the 
sale  by  ACC  of  the  subordinated  debt  and 
provided  state  officials  with  the  ability  to 
halt  the  sales  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  following  paragraphs  briefly  summa- 
rize the  applicable  provisions,  the  full  text 
of  which  are  attached  hereto. 

A.  §  25110  of  California  Corporate  Securi- 
ties Law  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  state 
"blue  sky"  law)  generally  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  offer  or  sell  any 
security  in  California  unless  such  sale  has 
been  "qualified"  under  applicable  state  law 
or  unless  such  security  or  transaction  is  ex- 
empted under  applicable  state  law.  In  the 
case  of  ACC's  sale  of  subordinated  debt,  no 
exemption  from  qualification  was  available; 
thus  "qualification  "  of  the  proposed  offer- 
ing was  necessary. 

B.  I  25111  of  California's  blue  sky  law  pro 
vides  for  a  procedure  called  "Qualification 
by  Coordination"  in  cases  where  the  issuer 
of  securities  also  registers  the  securities  to 
be  issued  with  the  SEC  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  This  procedure  was  apparently 
used  by  ACC,  since  it  did  register  the  securi- 
ties issued  with  the  SEC.  The  qualification 
by  coordination  procedure  generally  pro- 
vides that  the  qualification  of  securities  in 
California  automatically  becomes  effective 
(and  the  securities  may  be  offered  and  sold) 
at  the  moment  the  registration  statement 
filed  with  the  SEC  becomes  effective.  Thus, 
in  effect,  the  SECs  clearance  of  ACC's  regis- 
tration statements  (apparently)  was  relied 
upon  by  California  as  a  result  of  the  avail- 
ability for  the  "Qualification  by  Coordina- 
tion" procedure. 

C.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  California  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions has  wide  discretion  to  halt  the  offer  or 
sale  of  securities  in  California  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  §  25140  of  the  blue  sky 
law  gives  to  the  Commissioner  the  ability  to 
issue  a  stop  order  denying  effectiveness  to. 
or  suspending  or  revoking  the  effectiveness 
of,  any  qualification  of  securities,  if  he 
finds:  (1)  that  such  an  order  is  in  the  public 


interest  and  (2)  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
business  of  the  issuer  or  the  proposed  issu- 
ance or  .sale  of  .securities  is  not  fair.  just,  or 
equitable,  or  that  the  i.ssuer  does  not  intend 
to  transact  Its  business  fairly  and  honestly, 
or  that  the  securities  proposed  to  be  issued 
or  the  method  to  be  used  in  issuing  them 
will  tend  to  work  a  fraud  upon  the  purchas- 
er thereof.  In  short,  the  California  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  appears  to  have  had 
the  ability  to  immediately  stop  the  sale  of 
ACC  subdebt  if  information  had  come  to  his 
attention  that  ACC  was  engaging  in  busi- 
ness or  selling  practices  that  were  not  fair, 
just,  equitable  or  honest. 

Chapter  2 -^ Issuer  Transactions 

25110.  Necessity  of  qualification  of  securi- 
ty or  exemption  of  security  or  transaction. 

25111.  Qualification  by  coordination;  ap- 
plication; contents;  effective  date;  condi- 
tions. 

25112.  Qualification  by  notification;  appli- 
cation; contents;  effective  date. 

25113.  Qualification  by  permit;  applica- 
tion; contents;  effective  date. 

25114.  Effective  period  of  qualification. 

25115.  Signing  and  verifying  applications 
for  qualifications. 

Chapter  2  uas  added  by  Stats.  1968.  c.  S8. 
p.  J56,  .*2.  operative  Jan.  2.  1969. 
S2-'>110.  Necessilj   of  qualirication  of  security  or 

exemption  of  security  or  transaction 

It  is  unlawful  tor  any  person  to  offer  or 
sell  in  this  state  any  security  in  an  issuer 
transaction  (other  than  in  a  transaction 
subject  to  Section  25120),  whether  or  not  by 
or  through  underwriters,  unless  such  sale 
has  been  qualified  under  Section  25111. 
25112  or  25113  (and  no  order  under  Section 
25140  or  subdivision  (a)  of  Section  25143  is 
in  effect  with  respect  to  such  qualification) 
or  unless  such  security  or  transaction  is  ex- 
empted under  Chapter  1  (commencing  with 
Section  25100)  of  this  part 
(Added  by  Stats.  1968.  c.  88.  p.  256,  operative 
Jan.  2.  1969.  Amended  by  Stats.1972.  c.  810. 
p.  1446.  §1.5.) 

Historical  Note 

The  1972  amendment  substituted 
"person  "  for  issuer"  and  substituted  the 
words  "in  an  issuer  transaction"  for  the 
words  "issued  by  it". 

Section  10  of  SUts.  1972,  c.  810,  p.  1455, 
provided:  "Sections  1.5  and  2.5  of  this  act  do 
not  constitute  changes  in  but  are  declarato- 
ry of  existing  law." 

Prior  law:  Former  §  25500,  added  by  Stats. 
1949.  c.  384.  p.  707.  §1;  amended  by  Stats. 
1961.  c.  1574.  p.  3398.  §  1;  Stats.  1963.  c.  1592. 
p.  3171.  §1. 

Stats.  1917.  c.  532.  p.  675.  5  3;  Stats.  1931. 
c.  423.  p.  941,  §2;  Stats,  1941.  c.  615.  p.  2064. 
§1. 

Cross  References 

Issuance  of  stock  certificates,  see  §  12801. 

Sale  defined,  see  §  25017. 

Sale  of  securities,  filing  fee.  see  §  25608. 

Securities  exempted,  see  §  25100  et  seq. 

Security  defined,  see  §  25019. 

Transactions  exempted,  see  §  25150  et  .seq. 

Violations  of  corporate  security  law.  see 
§  25540. 

Administrative  Code  References 

Checks,  drafts  and  money  orders,  exemp- 
tion from  this  section,  see  10  Cal.Adm.Code 
260.105.16. 

Exemptions  from  operation  of  this  sec- 
tion, see  10  Cal.Adm.Code  260.105.1  et  seq. 

Issuer  bond,  form,  see  11  Cal.Adm.Code 
31(m). 

Sales  to  public  agencies,  exemption,  see  10 
Cal.Adm.Code  260.105.14. 


Law  Review  Commentaries 

Administrative  regulation  under  Califor- 
nia Securities  Act  of  securities  sold  through 
syndication.  (1930)  18  C.L.R.  373.  391. 

Application  of  doctrines  of  estoppel, 
waiver  and  ratification  in  actions  based 
upon  violation  of  Corporate  Securities  Act. 
<1946i  34  C.L.R.  695.  700. 

Application  of  pari  delicto  rule  in  action 
by  buyers  based  on  violation  of  Corporate 
Securities  Act.  (1946)  34  C.L.R.  695.  697. 

Availability  to  syndicator  of  private  offer- 
ing exemption  to  California  Corporate  Secu- 
rities Law  ( 19661  17  Hast. L.J.  792. 

Conflict  of  laws  as  respects  Corporate  Se- 
curities Act.  necessity  of  permit.  (1938)  11. 
So.Cal.L.R.  345. 

Effect  of  failure  to  obtain  permit  upon  va- 
lidity of  sales  or  issues  of  securities.  (1938) 
18  C.L.R.  149. 

Effect  of  violation  of  Corporate  Securities 
Act  upon  validity  of  contracts.  (1946i  34 
C.L.R.  543.  550. 

Estoppel  to  deny  validity  of  nonconform- 
ing shares.  '  1938)  26  C.L.R.  495. 

Exemptions  of  cooperative  securities. 
Francis  Kerner  il968i  19  Hast. L.J.  313. 

Exhibition  of  permit  to  sell  corporate  se- 
curities (1934»S.So.Cal.L.R.  43. 

For  a  series  of  articles  regarding  regula- 
tion and  civil  liability  under  the  California 
Corporate  Securities  Act.  see  T  W.  Dahl- 
quist  (1946)  34  C.L.R.  344;  (1946)  34  C.L.R. 
534;  (1946)  34  C.L.R.  695;  (1945)  33  C.L.R. 
343. 

Franchise  regulation— the  need  for  a  new 
approach.  Anthony  R.  Pierno  il969)  44  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Bull.  501. 

Fraud  as  basis  for  recovery  where  securi- 
ties are  sold  in  violation  of  Corporate  Secu- 
rities Act.  (1946)  34  C.L.R.  543.  554. 

Indoctrination  of  competitive  bidding  into 
the  field  of  issuing  securities  (1951)  3 
Hast. L.J.  38. 

^2,5111.   Qualirication   bv   co<irdination:   applica- 
tion: effective  date:  conditions:  open-end  invest- 
ment companies:  unit  investment  trustK 
(a)  Any  security  for  which  a  registration 
statement  has  been  filed  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  •  *  *  in  connection  with  the 
same  offering  may  be  qualified  by  coordina- 
tion under  this  section  either  in  an  issuer  or 
nonissuer  transaction. 

(bi  Except  as  provided  in  subdivision  (d). 
an  application  for  qualification  under  this 
section  shall  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion and  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
documents,  in  addition  to  the  information 
specified  in  Section  25160  and  the  consent 
to  service  of  process  required  by  Section 
25163:  (Ha  copy  of  the  registration  state- 
ment under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  to- 
gether with  all  exhibits  other  than  exhibits 
incorporated  by  reference  and  those  speci- 
fied by  rule  of  the  commissioner,  unless  re- 
quested by  the  commissioner);  (2)  an  under- 
taking to  forward  to  the  commissioner  all 
future  amendments  to  the  registration 
statement  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
other  than  an  amendment  which  merely 
delays  the  effective  date  of  the  registration 
statement,  promptly  and  in  any  event  not 
later  than  the  first  business  day  after  the 
day  they  are  forwarded  to  or  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
whichever  first  occurs;  and  (3)  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required  to  evidence 
compliance  with  any  rules  of  the  commis- 
sioner. Such  application  must  t>e  filed  with 
the  commissioner  not  later  than  the  fifth 
business  day  following  filing  of  the  registra- 
tion statement  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
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change  Commission,  unless  such  lime  is  ex- 
tended by  rule  or  order  of  the  commissioner 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subdivision  (d). 
qualification  of  the  sale  of  securities  under 
this  section  automatically  becomes  effective 
(and  the  securities  may  be  offered  and  sold 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  applica 
tion  as  amended)  at  the  moment  the  federal 
registration  statement  becomes  effective  if 
all  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied:  <  1 1 
no  slop  order  or  order  under  subdivision  (a) 
of  Section  25143  is  in  effect  under  this  law: 
(2)  the  application  has  been  on  file  with  the 
conunissioner  for  at  least  10  days:  and  i3i  a 
statement  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
proposed  offering  prices  and  the  maximum 
underwriting  discounts  and  commissions  has 
t)een  on  file  for  two  business  days  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  commissioner  permits 
by  rule  or  order  and  the  offering  is  made 
within  those  limitations.  The  applicant 
shall  promptly  notify  the  commissioner  by 
telephone  or  telegram  of  the  date  and  time 
when  the  federal  registration  statement 
became  effective  and  the  content  of  the 
price  amendment,  if  any.  and  shall  prompt- 
ly file  a  posteffective  amendment  to  the  ap-.-J 
plication  containing  the  information  and 
documents  in  the  price  amendment.  Price 
amendment"  means  the  final  federal 
amendment  which  include.s  a  statement  of 
the  offering  price,  underwriting  and  .selling 
discounts  or  commissions,  amount  of  pro- 
ceeds, interest,  dividend  or  conversion  rates, 
call  prices  and  other  matters  related  to  the 
offering  price.  Upon  failure  to  receive  the 
required  notification  and  posteffective 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  price 
amendment,  the  commissioner  may  enter  a 
stop  order,  without  notice  or  hearing,  retro- 
actively denying  effectiveness  to  the  appli 
cation  for  qualification  or  suspending  its  ef 
fectlveness  until  compliance  with  this  subdi 
vision.  If  he  promptly  notifies  the  applicant 
by  telephone  or  telegram  'and  promptly 
confirms  by  letter  or  telegram  when  he  noti- 
fies by  telephone!  of  the  issuance  of  the 
order.  If  the  applicant  proves  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subdivision  as 
to  notice  and  posteffective  amendment,  the 
stop  order  is  void  as  of  the  time  of  its  entry. 
The  commissioner  may  by  rule  or  order 
waive  either  or  both  of  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  clauses  (2i  and  (3)  of  this  subdivision. 
If  the  federal  registration  statement  be- 
comes effective  before  all  the  conditions  in 
this  subdivision  are  satisfied  and  they  are 
not  waived,  the  application  for  qualification 
automatically  becomes  effective  as  soon  as 
all  of  the  conditions  are  satisfied.  If  the  ap 
plicant  advises  the  commissioner  of  the  date 
when  the  federal  registration  statement  is 
expected  to  become  effective,  the  commis- 
sioner shall  promptly  advise  the  applicant 
by  telephone  or  telegram,  at  the  applicants 
expense,  whether  all  the  conditions  are  sat- 
isfied and  whether  he  then  contemplates 
the  irvslitution  of  a  proceeding  under  Sec- 
tion 25140  or  25143;  but  his  advice  by  the 
conunissioner  does  not  preclude  the  institu- 
tion of  such  a  proceeding  at  any  time. 

<d)  An  open-end  investment  company  or  a 
unit  investment  trust  which  has  previously 
qualified  the  sale  of  its  securities  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall,  in  lieu  of  filing  the  ap- 
plication specified  in  subdivision  (b),  file 
pursuant  to  this  subdivision  if  it  has  made 
no  material  change  in  its  offering  and  If  it  is 
in  compliance  with  all  terms  of  Its  prior 
qualification.  An  application  filed  pursuant 
to  this  subdivision  shall  contain  the  follow 
ing  information  and  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  documents.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation specified  in  Section  25160  and  the 


consent  to  service  of  proce-ss  required  by 
Section  25165:  iA>  a  statement  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  no  material  change  in  Its 
offering  and  that  ii  is  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  its  qualification;  and  (B)  a  copy 
of  its  current  registration  statement  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Asterisks  '  "  *  Indicate  deletions  by 
amendment 

//  no  stop  order  or  orders  under  subdivi- 
sion (ai  of  Section  35143  are  in  effect  under 
this  law.  qualification  of  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties under  this  subdivision  automatically 
becomes  effectiic  'and  the  securities  may  be 
offered  and  sold  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  application/  upon  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  its  prior  qualifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  or.  if  such 
qualification  has  expired,  upon  the  first 
business  day  following  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  subdivision. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  subdivision  shall 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  commissioner 
pursuant  to  Section  25140  or  25143. 

IX)  A  unit  Investment  trust  which  has  not 
previously  applied  to  qualify  the  sale  of  Its 
securities  pursuant  to  this  section  but  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  one  or  more 
unit  investment  trusts  previously  qualified 
under  this  section  by  the  same  sponsor. 
shall  file  pursuant  to  this  subdivision  if  it 
can  make  the  statements  specified  below. 
An  application  filed  pursuant  to  this  subdi- 
vision shall  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion and  be  accompanied  by  the  following 
documents,  in  addition  to  the  information 
specified  In  Section  25160  and  the  consent 
to  service  of  process  required  by  Section 
25165:  <A)  a  statement  that  the  applicant,  in 
Its  organization,  it.s  plan  of  business,  its  se- 
curities and  its  offering,  is  substantially  the 
:same  as  a  unit  investment  trust  previously 
qualified  under  this  section  by  the  same 
spon.sor:  iB)  a  statement  that  such  previous- 
l.v  qualified  unit  investment  trusts  are  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  their  qualifi- 
cations and  (Ci  a  copy  of  its  current  regis- 
tration statement  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  •  •  •  If  no  stop  order  or  orders 
under  subdivision  la)  of  Section  25143  are  In 
effect  under  this  law,  qualification  of  the 
sale  of  securities  under  this  subdivision 
automatically  becomes  effective  (and  the  se- 
cuntv  may  be  offered  and  .sold  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  application)  at 
the  moment  the  federal  registration  becomes 
effective  or.  if  the  registration  is  effective 
when  the  application  is  filed,  upon  the  first 
business  day  following  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  division.  •  •  • 

I  Amended  by  Stats.  1980.  c.  242.  p.  484.  §  1. 
eff.  June  26.  1980:  Stats.  1982.  c.  564.  p. 
2516.  §3.  eff.  Aug.  25.  1982.  Stats.  1984.  c. 
577.  §4). 

■  15  U.S.C.A.  5  77a  et  seq. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES 

1980  Amendment.  Added  subd.  (di  and  the 
qualifying  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  subds. 
lb)  and  (c). 

1982  Amendment  Inserted  pars,  designa- 
tions in  subd.  (d>:  added  or  a  unit  Invest- 
ment trust"  in  pars.  (1 1  of  subd.  (d>;  undesig- 
nated former  alternatives  il)  and  (2)  of 
pars.  ( 1 )  as  ( A)  and  ( B  >:  and  added  the  provi- 
sions of  pars.  (2). 

1984  Amendment.  Added  the  second  para- 
graph of  subd.  (d)il);  and  substituted  the 
third  and  concluding  sentence  of  subd. 
(d)(2)  in  place  of  former  subd.  (d)i3)  which 
read;  (3)  If  no  stop  order  or  order  under 
subdivision  (s)  of  Section  25143  are  in  effect 
under  this  law.  qualifications  of  the  .sale  of 
securities  under  this  subdivision  automati- 
cally  becomes  effective  (and  the  securities 


ma^  be  offered  and  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  application)  upon  the  day 
following  the  expiration  of  its  prior  qualifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  section  or.  if  such 
qualification  has  expired,  upon  the  first 
business  day  following  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  subdivision.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  subdivision  shall  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  commissioner 
pursuant  to  Section  25140  or  25143)". 

NOTES  OF  DECISIONS 

In  general  1 
Pleadings  2 

1.  In  general 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Califor 
nia  securities  laws  are  modeled  to  some 
degree  after  the  federal  securities  laws  and 
references  at  the  former  are  made  to  the 
latter,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
two  statutory  schemes  are  to  be  interde- 
pendent rather  than  separate,  autonomous 
systems.  Blake  v.  Pallon  C.A.  1977)  554  P.2d 
947 

2.  Pleadings 

In  action  for  alleged  violations  of  federal 
and  state  securities  law.  plaintiff  was  per- 
mitted to  amend  complaint  to  attempt  to 
state  a  cause  of  action  under  Colorado  and 
California  law  for  alleged  failure  to  file  reg- 
istration statement  prior  to  sale  of  securi- 
ties. Rochambeau  v.  Brent  Exploration  Inc. 
(D.C.  1978)79F.R.D.  381. 

Italic  indicates  change  or  addition  by 
amendment 

Chapter  5-AUTHORITY  OP  THE 
COMMISSIONER 
Sec. 

25140.  Lssuance  of  stop  orders  affecting 
qualification  of  securities;  refusal  to  issue  or 
suspension  or  revocation  of  permits; 
grounds. 

25141.  Deposit  in  escrow  as  condition  of 
qualification  of  securities. 

25142.  Application  for  permit  to  Issue  ex- 
change securities;  approval  of  terms  and 
condition;  hearing. 

25143.  Postponement  or  suspension  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  qualification;  notice:  hearing. 

25144.  Vacation  or  modification  of  stop 
order. 

25145.  Records  and  reports  of  issuer. 

25146.  Reports  required  of  issuer  for  18 
months  after  effective  date  of  qualification. 

25147.  Sale  of  security  qualified  by  permit; 
form  of  subscription  or  sale  contracts;  pres- 
ervation of  copy. 

25148.  Prospectus  or  proxy  statement. 

25149.  Escrow;  authority  of  commissioner 
to  act  as  escrow  holder. 

25150.  Opinions,  appraisements  and  re- 
ports of  engineers,  appraisers  or  other  ex- 
perts. 

25151.  Consent  to  transfer  of  securities 
placed  in  escrow;  procedure. 

25152  to  25157.  Repealed. 
Chapter  5  was  added  by  Stats.  1968.  c.  88. 
p.  260.  $  1.  operative  Jan.  2.  1969. 

Administrative  Code  References 
Standards  for  exercise  of  authority,  see  10 
Cal.  Adm.  Code  260.140  et  seq. 

S2.'>I40.  Issuance  of  stop  orders  affecting  qualiri- 
cation  of  securities:  refusal  to  issue  or  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  permits:  grounds 

(a)  The  commissioner  may  issue  a  stop 
order  denying  effectiveness  to.  or  suspend- 
ing or  revoking  the  effectiveness  of.  any 
qualification  of  securities  under  Sections 
25111.  25112  or  25131  or  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  permit  issued  under  Section 
25113  or  25122  If  he  finds  (1)  that  the  order 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  (2)  that  the  pro- 


posed plan  of  business  of  the  Issuer  or  the 
proposed  issuance  or  sale  of  securities  is  not 
fair.  just,  or  equitable,  or  that  the  issuer 
does  not  intend  to  transact  its  business 
fairly  and  honestly,  or  that  the  securities 
proposed  to  be  issued  or  the  method  to  be 
used  in  issuing  them  will  tend  to  work  a 
fraud  upon  the  purchaser  thereof. 

<b)  The  commissioner  may  refuse  to  issue 
a  permit  under  Section  25113  unless  he 
finds  that  the  proposed  plan  of  business  of 
the  applicant  and  the  proposed  issuance  of 
securities  are  fair.  just,  and  equitable,  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness fairly  and  honestly,  and  that  the  secu- 
rities which  it  proposes  to  Issue  and  the 
methods  to  be  used  by  it  in  issuing  them  are 
not  such  as.  in  his  opinion,  will  work  a  fraud 
upon  the  purchaser  thereof. 

(c)  The  commissioner  may  refuse  to  issue 
a  permit  under  Section  25122  unless  he 
finds  that  the  proposed  plan  of  recapitaliza- 
tion or  reorganization  and  the  proposed  is- 
suance of  securities  are  fair.  just,  and  equi- 
table to  all  security  holders  affected. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
divisions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  com- 
missioner shall  not  have  authority  to  issue 
any  stop  order  or  to  refuse  to  issue  or  to  sus- 
pend or  revoke  any  permit  on  the  basis  that 
the  price  at  which  the  security  is  to  be  of- 
fered is  unfair,  unjust  or  inequitable  in  any 
case  where  the  security  is  being  publicly  of- 
fered for  cash  pursuant  to  a  registration 
statement  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  offering  is  the  subject  of  a  firm 
commitment  underwriting  by  an  underwrit- 
er or  syndicate  of  underwriters  all  of  whom 
are  registered  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subdivision  a  firm  commitment  underwrit- 
ing means  an  underwriting  pursuant  to 
which  the  underwriter  or  syndicate  of  un- 
derwriters is  committed  to  take  up  and  pay 
for  the  securities  subject  only  to  the  usual 
or  customary  conditions,  but  not  Including 
any  "market  out"  or  similar  condition  oper- 
ative after  the  time  of  commencement  of 
the  offering.  (A  condition  relating  to  the 
suspension  of  all  trading  on  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange,  a  banking  holding,  war,  civil 
insurrection,  or  the  like  is  not  a  "market 
out"  or  similar  condition  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  subdivision.)  Nothing  contained 
in  this  subdivision  shall  deny  authority  to 
the  commissioner  to  issue  a  stop  order  or  to 
refuse  to  issue  or  to  suspend  or  revoke  a 
permit  because  of  unreasonable  discounts, 
commissions  or  other  compensation  to  un- 
derwriters, sellers  or  others,  unreasonable 
promoters'  profits  or  participations  or  un- 
reasonable amounts  or  kinds  of  options. 

(Added  by  Stats.  1968.  c.  88.  p.  260.  §  2.  op- 
erative Jan.  2.  1969.) 

Historical  Note 

Prior  law:  Former  §  25507  added  by  Stats. 
1949,  c.  384.  p.  709.  §  1;  Stats.  1965.  c.  1078. 
p.  2727.  §  1. 

Stats.  1917.  c.  532.  p.  676.  §  4;  Stats.  1925. 
c.  447.  p.  966,  §  2;  Stats.  1931,  c.  423.  p.  942. 
§3;  Stats.  1933,  c.  898.  p.  2312.  §2;  Stats. 
1935.  c.  166.  p.  834.  §  3;  Stats.  1947,  c.  130.  p. 
650,  5  1- 

Authority  of  the  SEC  to  Stop  the  ACC 
Sale  of  the  Subordinated  Debt  Once  it 
Began 

A.  Section  5  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
generally  provides  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  exemption  enumerated  in  Sec- 
tions 3  or  4  of  the  Securities  Act,  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  make  use  of  any  means  of  interstate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  selling  securi- 
ties, unless  a  registration  statement  filed 
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with  the  SEC  has  been  declared  effective.  In 
the  case  of  ACCs  sale  of  subordinated  debt, 
no  exemption  from  registration  was  avail- 
able; thus.  ACC  filed  several  registration 
statements  with  the  SEC  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act. 

B.  The  SEC.  pursuant   to  several  provi- 
sions in  the  Securities  Act.  has  wide  discre- 
tion to  halt  an  ongoing  offer  or  sale  of  secu- 
rities In  the  event  it  discovers  (through  in- 
vestigation or  otherwise)  that  information 
in  the  registration  statements  filed  by  the 
applicant   was  false  or  misleading  or  that 
the  selling  practices  pursuant  to  which  an 
offering  is  being  conducted  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  federal  securities  laws.  For  exam- 
ple. Section  8(d)  provides,  in  pertinent  part, 
that  the  SEC  may.  after  notice  and  a  hear- 
ing, issue  a  stop  order  suspending  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  registration  statement  if  it  "ap- 
pears to  the  [SEC]  at  any  time  that  the  reg- 
istration   statement    Includes    any    untrue 
statement  of  a  material   fact  or  omits  to 
state  any  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading."  Similarly.  Section 
20(b)    provides    that,    whenever    it    shall 
appear  to  the  SEC  that  any  person  is  en- 
gaged or  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  Securities  Act  or  any  rule 
promulgated  thereunder,  the  SEC  may.  in 
its  discretion,     bring  an  action  in  any  dis- 
trict   court    of    the    United    States    ...    to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing,  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction    or    restraining    order    shall    be 
granted  without  bond."  Pursuant  to  these 
provisions,  the  SEC  has  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate possible  violations  of  laws  applica- 
ble to  the  public  offering  of  securities  and 
to  choose  among  a  range  of  remedies  to  halt 
such  violations.  In  the  ACC  situation,  it  ap- 
pears the  SEC  could  have  commenced  a  stop 
order  proceeding  or  instituted  a  court  action 
to  halt  the  sale  of  the  sub  debt  if  the  SEC 
had  determined  that  violations  of  the  feder- 
al securities  laws  may  have  occurred  (includ- 
ing a  failure  to  adequately  disclose  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  ACC  and  Lincoln  in  the 
registration  statements  filed  with  the  SEC). 

Securities  Act  of  1933 

(a)  the  minimum  aggregate  sales  price  per 
purchaser  shall  not  be  less  than  $250,000. 

(b)  the  purchaser  shall  pay  cash  either  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  within  sixty  days  there- 
of; and 

(c)  each  purchaser  shall  buy  for  his  own 
account  only;  or 

(ii)  where  such  securities  are  originated  by 
a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  sections  203  and  211  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  are  offered  or  sold  subject 
to  the  three  conditions  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  to  any  institution  described  in 
such  subparagraph  or  to  any  insurance  com- 
pany subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  or  any  agency  or  officer 
performing  like  function,  of  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Ass(Dciatlon.  or  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

(B)  Transactions  between  any  of  the  enti- 
ties described  in  subparagraph  (Aid)  or 
(A)(ii)  hereof  involving  non-assignable  con- 
tracts to  buy  or  sell  the  foregoing  securities 
which  are  to  be  completed  within  two  years, 
where  the  seller  of  the  foregoing  securities 
pursuant  to  any  such  contract  is  one  of  the 


parties  described  in  subparagraph  (Aid)  or 
(A)(ii)  who  may  originate  such  securities 
and  the  purchaser  of  such  securities  pursu- 
ant to  any  such  contract  In  any  institution 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  any  in- 
surance company  described  in  subparagraph 
(Axii).  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, or  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  where  the  forego- 
ing securities  are  subject  to  the  three  condi- 
tions for  sale  set  forth  in  subparagraphs 
(A)(1)(a)  through  (c). 

(C)  The  exemption  provided  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  hereof  shall  not  apply  to 
resales  of  the  securities  acquired  pursuant 
thereto,  unless  each  of  the  conditions  for 
sale  contained  in  subparagraphs  (AKiKa) 
through  (c)  are  satisfied. 

1 6)  transactions  involving  offers  or  sales 
by  an  issuer  solely  to  one  or  more  accredited 
investors,  if  the  aggregate  offering  price  of 
an  issue  of  securities  offered  in  reliance  on 
this  paragraph  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
allowed  under  section  3(b)  of  this  title,  if 
there  is  no  advertising  or  public  solicitation 
In  connection  with  the  transaction  by  the 
Issuer  or  anyone  acting  on  the  issuers 
behalf,  and  if  the  issuer  files  such  notice 
with  the  Commission  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe. 

['  1071]  prohibitions  relating  TO  interstate 
commerce  and  the  mails 
Sec.  5.  lai  Unless  a  registration  statement 
IS  in  effect  as  to  a  security.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly— 

(1)  to  make  use  of  any  means  or  instru- 
ments of  transportation  or  communication 
in  interstate  commerce  or  of  the  mails  to 
sell  such  security  through  the  use  or 
medium  of  any  prospectus  or  otherwise;  or 

( 2 )  to  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried  through 
the  mails  or  in  interstate  commerce,  by  any 
means  or  instruments  of  transportation,  any 
such  security  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  for 
delivery  after  sale. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly— 

(1)  to  make  use  of  any  means  or  instru- 
ments of  transportation  or  communication 
in  interstate  commerce  or  of  the  malls  to 
carry  or  transmit  any  prospectus  relating  to 
any  security  with  respect  to  which  a  regis- 
tration statement  has  been  filed  under  this 
title,  unless  such  prospectus  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  10.  or 

(2)  to  carry  or  to  cause  to  be  carried 
through  the  mails  or  in  interstate  commerce 
any  such  security  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or 
for  delivery  after  sale,  unless  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  a  prospectus  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  10. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  make  use  of  any 
means  or  instruments  of  transportation  or 
communication  in  interstate  commerce  or  of 
the  mails  to  offer  to  sell  or  offer  to  buy 
through  the  use  or  medium  of  any  prospec- 
tus or  otherwise  any  security,  unless  a  regis- 
tration sUtement  has  been  filed  as  to  such 
security,  or  while  the  registration  statement 
is  the  subject  of  a  refusal  order  or  stop 
order  or  (prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
registration  statement)  any  public  proceed- 
ing of  examination  under  section  8. 

,^.   108]  REGISTRATION  OF  SECURITIES  AND 
SIGNING  OF  REGISTRATION  STATEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  security  may  be  registered 
with  the  Commission  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  provided,  by  filing  a 
registration  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  of 
which  shall  be  signed  by  each  issuer.  Its 
principal   executive   officer  or  officers,   its 
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principal  financial  officer,  its  comptroller  or 
principal  accounting  officer,  and  the  majori- 
ty of  its  board  of  directors  or  persons  per 
forming  similar  functions  cor,  if  there  is  no 
board  of  directors  or  persons  performing 
similar  functions,  by  the  majority  of  the 
persons  or  board  having  the  power  of  man 
agement  of  the  issuer),  and  in  case  the 
issuer  is  a  foreign  or  Territorial  person  by 
its  duly  authorized  representative  in  the 
United  States,  except  that  when  such  regis- 
tration statement  relates  to  a  security 
issued  by  a  foreign  government,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  it  need  be  signed  only 
by  the  underwriter  of  such  security.  Signa- 
tures of  all  such  persons  when  written  on 
the  said  registration  statements  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  been  so  written  by  au- 
thority of  the  person  whose  signature  is  so 
affixed  and  the  burden  of  proof,  in  the 
event  such  authority  shall  be  denied,  shall 
be  upon  the  party  denying  the  same.  The 
affixing  of  any  signature  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  purported  signer  shall  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  this  title.  A  registration 
statement  shall  be  deemed  effective  only  as 
to  the  securities  specified  therein  as  pro- 
posed to  be  offered. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  filing  a  registration 
statement  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the 
Commission  a  fee  of  one  fiftieth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  aggregate  price  at 
which  such  securities  are  proposed  to  be  of- 
fered, but  in  no  case  shall  such  fee  be  less 
than  $100. 

(c>  The  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a 
registration  statement,  or  of  an  amendment 
to  a  registration  statement,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  taken  place  upon  the  receipt  there- 
of, but  the  filing  of  a  registration  .statement 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place 
unless  It  IS  accompanied  by  a  United  States 
postal  money  order  or  a  certified  bank 
check  or  cash  for  the  amount  of  the  fee  re- 
quired under  subsection  i  b  i. 

<di  The  information  contained  in  or  filed 
with  any  registration  statement  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
and  copies  thereof,  photostatic  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  furnished  to  every  applicant  at 
such  reasonable  charge  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe. 

•'.    109i  INFORMATION  REQUIRED  IN 
REGISTRATION  STATEMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  registration  statement,  when 
relating  to  a  security  other  than  a  security 
issued  by  a  foreign  government,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  shall  contain  the  infor 
mation.  and  be  accompanied  by  the  docu- 
ments, specified  in  Schedule  A.  and  when 
relating  to  a  security  issued  by  a  foreign 
government,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
shall  contain  the  information,  and  be  ac- 
companied by  the  documents,  specified  in 
Schedule  B.  except  that  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  or  regulations  provide  that 
any  such  information  or  document  need  not 
be  included  in  respect  of  any  class  of  issuers 
or  securities  if  it  finds  that  the  requirement 
of  such  information  or  document  is  inappli- 
cable to  such  class  and  that  disclosure  fully 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  investors  is 
otherwise  required  to  be  included  within  the 
registration  statement.  If  any  accountant. 
engineer,  or  appraiser,  or  any  person  whose 
profession  gives  authority  to  a  statement 
made  by  him.  is  named  as  having  prepared 
or  certified  any  part  of  the  registration 
statement,  or  is  named  as  having  prepared 
or  certified  a  report  or  valuation  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  registration  statement, 
the  written  consent  of  such  person  shall  be 
filed  with  the  registration  statement.  If  any 


such  person  is  named  as  having  prepared  or 
certified  a  report  or  valuation  i other  than  a 
public  official  document  or  statement) 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  regis 
t ration  statement,  but  is  not  named  as 
having  prepared  or  certified  such  report  or 
valuation  for  use  in  connection  with  the  reg 
istration  statement,  the  written  con.sent  of 
such  person  shall  be  filed  with  the  registra- 
tion statement  unless  the  Commission  dis- 
penses with  such  filing  as  impracticable  or 
as  involving  undue  hardship  on  the  person 
filing  the  registration  statement.  Any  such 
registration  statement  shall  contain  such 
other  information,  and  be  accompanied  by 
such  other  documents.  ;is  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  or  regulations  require  as  being 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

i1   1  lOl;  TAKING  EFFFX'T  OF  REGISTRATION 
STATEMENTS  AND  AMENDMENTS  THERETO 

Sec.  8.  <a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
the  effective  date  of  a  registration  state- 
ment shall  be  the  twentieth  day  after  the 
filing  thereof  or  such  eirlier  date  as  the 
Commission  may  determine,  having  due 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
respecting  the  issuer  theretofore  available 
to  the  public,  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
nature  of  the  securities  to  be  registered, 
their  relationship  to  the  capital  structure  of 
the  issuer  and  the  rights  of  holders  thereof 
can  be  understood,  and  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  protection  of  investors.  If  any 
amendment  to  any  such  statement  is  filed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  state- 
ment, the  registration  statement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  when  such 
amendment  was  filed:  except  that  an 
amendment  filed  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commission,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  registration  statement,  or  filed  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  registration  state 
ment. 

(b)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  a 
registration  statement  is  on  its  face  incom 
plete  or  inaccurate  in  any  material  respect, 
the  Commission  may.  after  notice  by  per- 
sonal service  or  the  sending  of  confirmed 
telegraphic  notice  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  registration  state- 
ment, and  opportunity  for  hearing  (at  a 
time  fixed  by  the  Commission)  within  ten 
days  after  such  notice  by  personal  service  or 
the  sending  of  such  telegraphic  notice,  issue 
an  order  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  regis- 
tration refusing  to  permit  such  statement  to 
become  effective  until  it  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  such  order.  When  such 
st.atement  has  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  such  order  the  Commission  shall  so  de- 
clare and  the  registration  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  time  provided  in  sub.section 
(a)  or  upon  the  date  of  such  declaration, 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 

(c)  An  amendment  filed  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  registration  statement,  if  such 
amendment,  upon  its  face,  appears  to  the 
Commission  not  to  be  incomplete  or  inaccu- 
rate in  any  material  respect,  shall  become 
effective  on  such  date  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors. 

(d)  If  it  appears  to  the  Commission  at  any 
time  that  the  registration  statement  in- 
cludes any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead- 
ing, the  Commission  may,  after  notice  by 
personal  service  or  the  sending  of  confirmed 
telegraphic   notice,   and   after   opportunity 


for  hearing  (at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion) within  fifteen  days  after  such  notice 
by  per.sonal  service  or  the  sending  of  such 
telegraphic  notice,  issue  a  stop  order  sus- 
pending the  effectiveness  of  the  registration 
statement.  When  such  statement  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  such  stop  order 
the  Commission  shall  so  declare  and  there- 
upon the  stop  order  shall  cease  to  be  effec 
five  . 

(ei  The  Commission  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  an  examination  in  any  case  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  stop  order  should 
i.ssue  under  subsection  <d).  In  making  such 
examination  the  Commission  or  any  officer 
or  officers  designated  by  it  shall  have  access 
to  and  may  demand  the  production  of  any 
books  and  papers  of.  and  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  and  examine,  the 
issuer,  underwriter,  or  any  other  person,  in 
respect  of  any  matter  relevant  to  the  exami- 
nation, and  may.  in  its  discretion,  require 
the  production  of  a  balance  sheet  exhibiting 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  issuer,  or  its 
income  statement,  or  both,  to  be  certified  to 
by  a  public  or  certified  accountant  approved 
by  the  United  States.  If  the  issuer  or  under 
writer  shall  fail  to  cooperate,  or  shall  ob- 
struct or  refuse  to  permit  the  making  of  an 
examination,  such  conduct  shall  be  proper 
ground  for  the  issuance  of  a  stop  order, 

(f)  Any  notice  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  issuer,  or. 
in  case  of  a  foreign  government  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  or  on  the  underwrit- 
er, or,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  or  Territorial 
person,  to  or  on  its  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  named  in  the 
registration  statement,  properly  directed  in 
each  case  of  telegraphic  notice  to  the  ad- 
dress given  in  such  statement. 

lull;  COURT  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  to  the  Commission  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  in  the  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States,  within  any  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  Court,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  be  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commission,  and  there- 
upon the  Commission  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  No 
objection  to  the  order  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  considered  by  the  courts  unless 
such  objection  shall  have  been  urged  before 
the  Commission.  The  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  If  either  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  such  additional  evi- 
dence is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
.so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which,  if  supported  by  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  and  its  recom- 
mendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 


setting  aside  of  the  original  order.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and 
its  judgement  and  decree,  affirming,  modi- 
fying, or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  Title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

<b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not.  unless  specif- 
ically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commissions  order. 

Iti  1121!  INFORMATION  REQUIRED  IN  PROSPECTUS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
permitted  or  required  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section or  subsections  (c).  (d).  or  (e)- 

(1)  a  prospectus  relating  to  a  security 
other  than  a  security  issued  by  a  foreign 
government  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
shall  contain  the  information  contained  in 
carry  out  the  policies,  provisions,  and  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  Any  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
other  person  shall  be  required  to  establish 
any  procedures  not  specifically  required  by 
the  securities  laws,  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  section  3(a)<47)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  or  by  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
cooperation,  coordination,  or  consultation 
with— 

(a)  any  association  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  or  any  conference  or  meet- 
ing referred  to  in  paragraph  (4),  while  such 
association,  conference,  or  meeting  is  carry- 
ing out  activities  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  or 

(B)  any  forum,  agency,  or  organization,  or 
group  referred  to  in  section  503  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of  1980. 
while  such  forum,  agency,  organization,  or 
group  is  carrying  out  activities  in  further- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  such  section  503. 
As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms  ■asso- 
ciation", conference",  "meeting",  "forum", 
"agency",  "organization",  and  "group"  in- 
clude any  committee,  subgroup,  or  repre- 
sentative of  such  entities. 

lH    1271)  INJUNCTIONS  AND  PROSECtTTION  OF 
OFFENSES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Commission,  either  upon  complaint  or 
otherwise,  that  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  authority  thereof,  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  violated,  it  may.  in  its  discretion, 
either  require  or  permit  such  person  to  file 
with  it  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath, 
or  otherwise,  as  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  subject  matter 
which  it  believes  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  investigate,  and  may  investigate  such 
facts. 

<b)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  is  engaged  or  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  prescribed  under  authority 
thereof,  the  Commission  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, bring  an  action  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  United  States  court  of 
any  Territory,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  The 
Commission  may  transmit  such  evidence  as 
may  be  available  concerning  such  acts  or 
practices  to  the  Attorney  General  who  may. 


in  his  discretion,  institute  the  necessary 
criminal  proceedings  under  this  title.  Any- 
such  criminal  proceeding  may  be  brought 
either  in  the  district  wherein  the  transmit- 
tal of  the  prospectus  or  security  complained 
of  begins,  or  in  the  district  wherein  the 
transmittal  of  the  prospectus  or  security 
complained  of  begins,  or  in  the  district 
wherein  the  prospectus  or  security  is  re- 
ceived. 

(c>  Upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
the  district  courus  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  Territory 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any  order 
of  the  Commission  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

'1281     HEARINGS  BY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  21.  All  hearings  shall  be  public  and 
may  be  held  before  the  Commission  or  an 
officer  or  officers  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated by  It.  and  appropriate  records  thereof 
shall  be  kept. 

[•  1291]  JURISDICTION  OF  OFFENSES  AND  SUITS 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  United  States  courts  of 
any  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  of- 
fenses and  violations  under  this  title  and 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Commission  in  respect  thereto, 
and.  concurrent  with  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  of  all  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at 
law  brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty 
created  by  this  title. 

Regulation  of  Holding  Company  Debt 
Issuances  (Pre-FIRREA) 

Prior  to  adoption  of  FIRREA,  the  incur- 
rence of  debt  by  a  non-diversified  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  which  was  not  an  insured  institu- 
tion, was  subject  to  Section  408<g)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  12  C.F.R.  §  584.6. 
copies  of  which  are  attached  hereto.  Subject 
to  certain  exceptions  not  relevant  to  the 
ACC/Lincoln  situation,  these  provisions 
generally  mandated  that  the  prior  written 
approval  of  FSLIC  (or  its  delegate)  be  ob- 
tained for  the  incurrence  of  debt  in  an 
amount  that,  when  added  to  existing  debt, 
would  exceed  \b<^c  of  the  consolidated  net 
worth  of  the  holding  company  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  approving  an 
application  filed  by  a  holding  company, 
FSLIC  (or  its  delegate)  was  generally  re- 
quired to  determine  that  the  act  or  transac- 
tion contemplated  by  the  applicant  would 
not  be  "injurious  to  the  operation  of  any 
subsidiary  insured  institution  in  light  of  its 
financial  condition  and  prospects."  In  order 
to  obtain  the  required  written  approval  of 
FSLIC.  the  applicant  was  required  to  file  an 
Application  H-(g).  This  application  required 
the  furnishing  of  detailed  information  on 
the  financial  effects  of  the  proposed  debt  is- 
suance on  the  applicant  and  its  subsidiaries, 
such  as  pro  forma  capitalization  informa- 
tion and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  serv- 
ice the  debt  proposed  to  be  issued. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provisions. 
FSLIC  adopted  a  practice  whereby  certain 
holding  companies  were  allowed  to  file  a 
proposed  "debt  budget"  on  an  annual  basis 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  prior  approval  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  statute  and  regu- 
lations. This  process  was  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "blanket  debt  approval."  ACC  received 
blanket  debt  authority  in  1984  and  filed 
annual  debt  budgets  thereafter.  It  was  not 
until  December  1988  that  objection  was 
taken  to  the  proposed  debt  budget  filed  for 
1989.  It  appears  FSLIC  (or  its  delegate)  may 


have  had  the  ability  to  step  in  and  prohibit 
the  incurrence  of  further  debt  by  ACC  at 
any  time  prior  to  December  1988.  either  by 
declining  to  continue  the  debt  budget  ap- 
proach and  requiring  case-by-case  approval 
for  incurrence  of  specified  amounts  of  debt 
by  ACC,  or  by  suspending  the  debt  budget 
approval  in  mid-cycle.  In  either  case,  block- 
ing further  incurrence  of  debt  by  ACC 
would  have  had  to  be  based  upon  a  finding 
that  the  incurrence  of  such  debt  by  ACC 
would  be  injurious  to  Lincoln  in  light  of  Lin- 
coln's financial  condition  and  prospects. 
Whether  such  a  connection  to  injury  to  Lin- 
coln could  have  been  made  would  have  t)een 
the  critical  issue  faced  had  either  action 
been  attempted. 

114458.— (g)  Holding  company  indebted- 
ness. 

( 1 )  No  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an  in- 
sured institution  shall  issue,  sell,  renew,  or 
guarantee  any  debt  security  of  such  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt,  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  d)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to— 

'Ala  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof;  or 

(B)  the  issuance,  .sale,  renewal,  or  guaran- 
ty of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption  of 
any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
if  such  security  or  debt  aggregates,  together 
with  all  such  other  securities  or  debt  then 
outstanding  as  to  which  such  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  is  primarily  or  contin- 
gently liable,  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  consolidated  net  worth  of  such  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion approve  any  act  or  transaction  not  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Corporation 
finds  that  — 

r  5791.  §584.6  Holding  company  indebt- 
edness. 

(a)  Limitations  on  holding  company  in- 
debtedness. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph,  no  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is 
not  an  insured  institution  may  issue,  sell, 
renew,  or  guarantee  any  debt  security  of 
such  company  or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any 
debt,  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Corporation.  The  restrictions  imposed 
by  this  section  do  not  apply  to: 

(DA  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof:  or 

<2)  The  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guaran- 
ty of  any  debt  .security,  or  the  assumption  of 
any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof 
(Other  than  an  insured  institution),  if  such 
security  or  debt  aggregates,  together  with 
all  such  other  outstanding  debt  as  to  which 
such  holding  company  or  any  such  subsidi- 
ary is  primarily  or  contingently  liable,  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  consolidated 
regulatory  capital  of  such  holding  company 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b>  Interim  approval  by  the  Corporation. 
Until  further  notice  by  order  or  regulation, 
the  Corporation  hereby  approves  without 
application  the  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or 
guaranty  of  any  debt  security,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  any  debt,  incurred: 

(1)  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in 
connection  with  a  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
goods  or  services,  or  the  execution  of  an  em- 
ployment contract  or  lease,  for  which  a  sav- 
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mgs  and  loan  holding  company  or  any  sub 
sidiary  thereof  (other  than  an  insured  insti- 
tution) is  primarily  or  contingently  liable; 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  extension  or  re- 
newal for  not  exceeding  1  year  of  any  out 
standing  debt  for  which  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof 
(Other  than  an  insured  institution)  is  pri- 
marily or  contingent^  liable  ai  of  February 
14.  1968:  Provided.  That  such  extension  or 
renewal  does  not  impose  a  substantially 
greater  financial  burden  upon  such  holding 
company  or  such  subsidiary  than  the  debt' 
being  extended  or  renewed: 

(3)  By  a  mortgage  banking  subsidiary  of  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  which  is 
fully  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  any  Federal  agency. 

(4)  By  a  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny's subsidiary  bank  which  is  a  bank  as  de 
fined  in  Section  2ici  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  a2  U.S.C  §  1841(c)). 
or  which  is  a  savings  bank  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  §  1813(gii.  or  other  a  specif i 

cally by  the  charter  to  providing  early 

or  other  subsidiary  services  or  which 

IS bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur 

ance  Corporation  and  had  been  acquired  by 
the  holding  company  as  was  in  operation 
prior  to  July  1.  1983[:1 

(5)  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  any 
policy  or  contract  of  insurance  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  by  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company's  subsidiary  insur- 
ance company  which  is  authorized  to  do 
business  subject  to  regulation  by  appropri 
ate  State  authorities;  and 

(6)  By  a  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  any  subsidiary  thereof  as  a  result  of 
an  indemnification  customarily  given  to  an 
underwriter  in  connection  with  making  a 
public  offering  of  the  securities  of  such 
holding  company  or  subsidiary. 

(c)  Exemptions  from  computation  of  15 
percent  limitation.  The  Corporation,  with- 
out limitation  upon  and  in  addition  to  the 
exemption  contained  in  paragraph  (a)(2)  of 
this  section,  hereby  approves  without  appli 
cation  the  issuance,  sale,  renewal  or  guaran 
tee  of  any  debt  security  or  the  assumption 
of  any  debt  insured: 

(1)  By  a  service  corporation  subsidiary  of 
an  insured  institution  subsidiary  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  including 
any  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  such  service 
corporation:  Provided,  that  this  paragraph 
(c)(1)  does  not  apply  to  any  service  corpora 
tion  sulKidiary  or  subsidiary  of  such  .service 
corporation  that  is  a  bank,  other  than  a 
bank  described  in  paragraph  (b)(4)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  By  a  finance  subsidiary  (as  defined  m 
5  563.13-2(a)(4)  of  this  chapter)  of  an  in- 
sured institution  that  is  a  subsidiary  of  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company. 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  any 
policy  or  contract  of  insurance  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  by  a  savings  and 
loaji  holding  company's  subsidiary  insur 
ance  company  which  is  authorized  to  do 
business  subject  to  regulation  by  appropri 
ate  State  authorities. 

(d)  Piling  of  applications.  Applications  for 
prior  written  approved  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guarantee 
of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption  of 
any  debt,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Corpora- 
tion on  the  form  prescribed  in  paragraph  <e) 
of  i  584.10  of  this  subchapter.  Applications 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  the  Supervisory 
Agent  of  the  district  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  subsidiary  insured  institutions 
which  conducts  the  principal  savings  and 


loan  or  savings  bank  business  of  such  hold- 
ing company  as  indicated 
(e)  Approval  by  the  Corporation. 

(I)  The  Corporation  will,  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or  transaction  not  ex- 
empted from  the  application  of  paragraphs 
(a)  of  this  section,  if  the  Corporation  finds 
that: 

(I  I  The  proceeds  of  any  such  act  or  trans- 
action will  be  used  for  either  (a)  the  pur- 
chase of  permanent,  guaranty,  or  other  non- 
withdrawable  stock  to  be  issued  by  a  subsidi- 
ary insured  institution,  or  (b)  the  purpose  of 
making  a  capital  contribution  to  a  subsidi- 
ary insured  institution;  or 

(II)  Such  act  or  transaction  i.s  required  for 
the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outstanding 
debt,  security,  or  for  other  nece.ssary  or 
ugent  corporate  needs,  and  would  not 
impose  an  unreasonable  or  imprudent  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  applicant. 

PosT-FIRREA  Treatment  of  Holding 
Company  Debt  Issuances 
Section  408(g)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  which  governed  the  Incurrence  of  debt 
by  savings  and  loan  holding  companies  and 
their  non-insured  institution  subsidiaries, 
was  repealed  by  FIRREA.  However,  new- 
Section  10(p)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
gives  to  the  Director  of  OTS  the  ability  to 
impo.se  restrictions  on  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  if  he  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
continuation  by  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  of  any  activity  constitutes  a  seri 
ous  risk  to  the  financial  safety,  soundness, 
or  stability  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company's  subsidiary  savings  association." 
Such  restrictions  must  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  directive  and  are  effective  as  a  final 
cease  and  desist  order.  This  provision  pro- 
vides to  the  Director  a  wide  range  of  discre- 
tion to  impose  on  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  restrictions  on  activities  and  trans- 
actions, including  the  ability  to  incur  debt, 
and  is  a  provision  that  was  strongly  favored 
by  OTS  .senior  staff  during  the  FIRREA  de- 
liberations. This  proMsion  would  appear  to 
be  most  useful  in  a  situation  like  ACC/Lin- 
coln.  where  transactions  between  the  two 
entities  were  occurring  quite  frequently  and 
it  became  increasingly  clear  that  activities 
and  tran.sactions  involving  ACC  were  becom- 
ing inextricably  intertwined  with  the  oper- 
ations of  Jjin'-oln,  thereby  at  least  present- 
ing a  "serious  risk"  to  Lincoln's  safety, 
soundness  or  stability. 

(p)  Holding  Company  Activities  Consti- 
tuting Serious  Risk  to  Subsidiary  Savings 
Association.— 

■(  1 )  Determination  and  imposition  of  re- 
strictions.—If  Ihe  Director  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
continuation  by  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  of  any  activity  constitues  a  serious 
risk  lo  the  financial  safety,  soundness,  or 
stability  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany's subsidiary  savings  a-ssociation.  the 
Director  may  impose  such  restrictions  as 
the  Director  determines  to  be  necessary  lo 
address  such  risk.  Such  restrictions  shall  be 
i.ssued  in  the  form  of  a  directive  to  the  hold- 
ing company  and  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  lim- 
iting- 

(A)  the  payment  of  dividends  by  the  .sav- 
ings association; 

•<B)  transactions  between  the  .savings  as- 
sociation, the  holding  company,  and  the 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates  of  either;  and 

"(C)  any  activities  of  the  .savings  associa 
tion  that  might  create  a  serious  risk  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  holding  company  and 


its  other  affiliates  may  be  imposed  on  the 
savings  association. 

Such  directive  shall  be  effective  as  a  cease 
and  desist  order  that  has  become  final. 

(2)  Review  of  directive.— 

(A)  Administrative  review.— After  a  di- 
rective referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1)  is  issued, 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or 
any  subsidiary  of  such  holding  company 
subject  to  the  directive,  may  object  and 
present  in  writing  its  reasons  why  the  direc- 
tive should  be  modified  or  rescinded.  Unless 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such  re- 
sponse the  Director  affirms,  modifies,  or  re- 
scinds the  directive,  such  directive  shall 
automatically  lapse. 

"(B)  Judicial  review.— If  the  Director  af- 
firms or  modifies  a  directive  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  any  affected  party  may 
immediately  thereafter  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company  has 
Its  main  office  or  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
stay,  modify,  terminate  or  set  aside  the  di- 
rective. Upon  a  showing  of  extraordinary 
cau.se.  the  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny, or  any  subsidiary  of  such  holding  com- 
pany subjeci  to  a  directive,  may  petition  a 
United  States  district  court  for  relief  with- 
out first  pursuing  or  exhausting  the  admin- 
istrative remedies  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph. 

OTS  Regulations  Applicable  to  Over-the 
Counter  Sale  of  Securities 

12  C.F.R.  Section  563g.l7  (copy  attached) 
generally  governs  the  sale  of  securities  by  a 
savings  a-ssociation  or  an  affiliate  thereof  at 
an  office.  Such  direct  sales  are  permitted  by 
the  regulation  so  long  as  the  institution  is- 
suing the  securities  is  in  compliance  with  its 
regulatory  capital  requirements,  no  commis- 
sions are  paid  to  any  employee  or  other 
person,  no  offers  or  sales  are  made  by  tellers 
or  at  the  teller  counter,  and  offers  and  sales 
are  made  only  by  regular,  full-time  employ- 
ees. 
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S  .56:!g.  17     Direct  sales  of  securities  at  an  office. 

Securities  of  an  insured  institution  or  an 
affiliate  may  only  be  offered  or  sold  at  an 
office  of  an  insured  institution  or  an  affili- 
ate if: 

(a)  No  commissions  are  paid  to  any  em- 
ployer or  other  person; 

(b)  No  offers  or  sales  are  made  by  tellers 
or  at  the  teller  counter,  or  by  comparable 
persons  at  comparable  locations; 

(c)  Offers  and  sales  are  made  only  by  reg- 
ular, full-time  employees;  and 

(d)  The  institution  issuing  the  securities  is 
in  compliance  with  the  Corporation's  regu- 
latory capital  requirements  during  the  time 
the  offering  is  made,  except  that  such  com- 
pliance is  not  required  for  repurchase  agree- 
ments i-ssued  in  compliance  with  §  563.8-4  of 
this  subchapter. 

Office  of  Thrift  Supervision, 

Department  of  the  TIieasury. 
Washington.  DC.  November  J 6.  1989. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 
Ranking  Republican,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and   Urban  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman    and    Congressman 
Wylie:  As  you  know,  we  have  urged  that 


the  hearings  of  the  Committee  into  the  Lin- 
coln Savings  and  Loan  situation  produce  a 
full,  fair  and  accurate  airing  of  the  facts  re- 
garding the  regulatory  oversight  of  that  in- 
stitution. 'With  this  in  mind,  we  have  read 
the  statement  of  Richard  C.  Breeden,  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, submitted  to  the  Committee  on  No- 
vember 14,  1989.  and  have  followed  Chair- 
man Breeden's  oral  testimony  in  front  of 
the  Committee  on  that  same  date.  In  the  in- 
terests of  an  accurate  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  events,  certain  aspects  of  Chairman 
Breeden's  remarks  require  correction. 

Unfortunately,  significant  factual  state- 
ments made  by  Chairman  Breeden  in  both 
his  prepared  testimony  and  his  oral  testimo- 
ny are  simply  not  true.  In  particular,  the 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Bank 
Board  ultimately  accepted  Lincoln's  ac- 
counting and  evaluation  treatment  as  to 
every  dollar  in  dispute  between  the  Bank 
Board  and  Lincoln,  does  not  comport  with 
the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  substantial  asset 
writedowns  and  sales  of  substantial  disputed 
assets  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Bank  Board's  examination  report  and  be- 
cause the  Bank  Board  staff  insisted  upon 
such  firm  action.  Numerous  meetings  be- 
tw-een  SEC  and  Bank  Board  staff  regarding 
these  matters  were  held  in  which  the  effect 
of  these  actions  on  Lincoln  were  made  abun- 
dantly clear. 

Similarly,  statements  regarding  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  ongoing  SEC  investiga- 
tion of  ACC  that  were  caused  by  certain 
agreements  executed  between  the  Bank 
Board  and  Lincoln  do  not  comport  with  the 
facts.  These  agreements  had  no  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  SEC  to  vigorously  pursue 
its  investigation  of  ACC.  This  point  was 
made  clear  in  several  meetings  held  between 
the  SEC  and  Bank  Board  staff,  most  nota- 
bly in  a  meeting  which  was  held  immediate- 
ly after  these  agreements  were  executed, 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
their  scope  and  effect  to  SEC  staff. 

For  your  information,  we  have  attached  to 
this  letter  a  chronology  detailing  all  rele- 
vant events  that  occurred  from  the  time  the 
Bank  Board  first  referred  this  matter  to  the 
SEC  in  late  1986.  We  hope  all  members  of 
the  Committee  consider  this  information  as 
we  move  forward. 
Sincerely. 

Karl  T.  Hoyle. 
Senior  Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations  and  Communtcalions. 

Chronology 

Late  1986:  Bank  Board  staff  informally 
notifies  SEC  staff  by  telephone  that  an  on- 
going examination  of  Lincoln  indicated  sub- 
stantial issues  were  being  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  Lincoln's  loan  loss 
reserves  and  other  possible  accounting  irreg- 
ularities. 

January  30.  1987:  These  concerns  are  com- 
municated by  a  letter  to  a  branch  chief  in 
the  SEC's  Enforcement  Division.  The  letter 
indicates  that  examiners  would  be  question- 
ing the  adequacy  of  Lincoln's  loan  loss  re- 
serves, the  accounting  treatment  for  various 
loan  and  direct  investments,  other  regula- 
tory deficiencies  and  possible  insider  trading 
in  ACC  securities.  The  letter  specifically 
raises  the  possibility  that  ACC  was  selling 
securities  based  on  false  and  misleading  of- 
fering documents  that  were  filed  with  the 
SEC  during  1986  and  cleared  by  the  SEC 
staff,  and  that  ACC's  periodic  securities  fil- 
ings for  the  preceding  two  years  may  have 
been  false  and  misleading. 


i4pnZ  20.  1987:  The  Bank  Boards  1986  ex- 
amination report  relating  to  Lincoln  is 
mailed  to  Lincoln.  The  final  report  identi- 
fies an  aggregate  of  $167.4  million  in  write- 
downs to  be  taken  on  certain  identified 
assets  as  a  result  of  accounting  impropri- 
eties, appraised  losses,  misclassified  joint 
ventures  and  improperly  characterized  in- 
terest and  expenses,  all  of  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  FYancisco. 

July  6.  1987:  Following  final  review  by  the 
Bank  Board,  the  final  examination  report 
on  Lincoln  is  provided  to  the  SEC  after  the 
staffs  of  both  the  SEC  and  the  Bank  Board 
resolve  certain  issues  relating  to  the  privacy 
rights  of  depositors  and  other  legal  issues. 
At  this  point  in  time.  Lincoln  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  the  issues  raised  in  the  report. 

September  15.  1987:  An  inquiry  concerning 
Lincoln  and  ACC  is  opened  by  the  SEC 
staff. 

July-September  1987:  Substantial  tele- 
phone contacts  are  made  between  Bank 
Board  staff  and  SEC  staff  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  examination  report. 

October  1987:  A  meeting  is  held  between 
the  staffs  of  the  two  agencies  to  further  dis- 
cuss the  contents  of  the  examination  report 
and  issues  raised  therein. 

December  31.  1987:  Lincoln's  regulatory  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Bank  Board  for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1987,  reflect 
that  Lincoln  agrees  to  and  takes  specific 
losses  on  identified  assets  in  the  amount  of 
$36  million  as  directed  by  the  San  Francisco 
supervisors.  Further,  of  the  aggregate  of 
$167.4  million  in  writedowns  directed  on  the 
assets  discussed  in  the  examination  report, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  receiving  additional  information 
from  Lincoln  relating  to  the  Phoenician  de- 
velopment project,  an  asset  it  had  identified 
as  one  apparently  requiring  an  $80  million 
writedown  in  the  original  examination 
report,  withdraw  its  determination  that  a 
loss  reserve  should  be  established  for  that 
project.  Also,  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  remaining  disputed 
assets  at  issue,  the  amount  of  losses  in  dis- 
pute has  been  reduced  to  an  aggregate  of 
$18  million.  Thus,  at  December  31,  1987,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  losses  in  dispute  is  $18 
million  because  of  (1)  specific  writedowns 
actually  taken  by  Lincoln  (2)  the  decision  of 
the  San  Francisco  supervisors  not  lo  require 
an  $80  million  writedown  on  the  Phoenician 
development,  and  (3)  the  sale  of  substantial 
disputed  assets  by  Lincoln.  (As  discussed 
below,  the  remaining  $18  million  in  dispute 
was  ultimately  required  to  be  established  in 
a  supervisory  agreement  obtained  by  the 
Bank  Board.) 

Thus,  statements  in  Mr.  Breeden's  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  the  Bank  Board  ul- 
timately accepted  Lincoln's  accounting  and 
evaluation  treatment  as  to  every  dollar  in 
dispute,  are  simply  not  true.  In  fact,  sub- 
stantial writedowns  and  sales  of  substantial 
disputed  assets  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  findings  of  the  1986  examination  and 
were  added  to  Lincoln's  financial  statements 
filed  with  the  Bank  Board  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1987. 

April  14,  1988:  ACC  files  an  S-2  registra- 
tion statement  with  the  SEC  in  order  to  reg- 
ister for  sale  $300  million  principal  amount 
of  subordinated  debentures  to  be  sold  at 
Lincoln  branches.  The  SEC  did  not,  as  it 
frequently  does  in  other  cases  involving  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies,  send  a 
copy  of  the  document  to  the  Bank  Board  for 
comment  or  otherwise  seek  input  from  the 
Bank  Board  with  respect  to  the  disclosures 


and  the  financial  statements  included  with 
the  filing.  The  April  14,  1988  registration 
statement  met  the  SEC's  criteria  for  full 
review,  according  to  Mr.  Breeden.  and  thus, 
presumably,  was  fully  examined  by  the  SEC 
suff.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  ongoing  in 
vestigation  of  ACC.  the  offering  was  allocat- 
ed to  proceed. 

May  9,  1988:  ACC  files  an  amendment  to 
its  registration  statement  and  two  days 
later,  on  May  11.  1988,  the  SEC  staff  affirm- 
atively declares  the  registration  statement 
effective.  This  affirmative  action  by  the 
SEC  staff  permitted  ACC  to  commence  the 
selling  of  the  debt  securities  covered  by  the 
registration  statement  in  Lincoln  offices. 
This  action  is  taken  by  the  SEC  almost  1  'i 
years  after  the  Bank  Board  first  notified 
the  SEC  staff  of  the  problems  at  Lincoln 
and  10  months  after  the  Bank  Board  provid- 
ed to  the  SEC  staff  a  copy  of  the  examina- 
tion report  on  Lincoln. 

May  20.  1988:  A  supervisory  agreement 
(the  -Agreement  ")  and  a  separate  memo- 
randum of  understanding  cMOU"),  both 
dated  May  20,  1988,  are  executed  by  Lincoln 
and  the  Bank  Board  relating  to  both  mat- 
ters raised  by  the  original  1986  examination 
and  other  issues  arising  as  a  result  of  Lin- 
coln's equity  risk  investments.  Among  other 
things.  Lincoln  agrees  that,  of  existing  re- 
serves recorded  at  December  31,  1987,  it  will 
designate  as  specific  reserves  for  regulatory 
purposes,  $18,269,000  related  to  assets  ques- 
tioned in  the  1986  examination  report.  This 
action  effectively  resolved  in  the  Bank 
Board's  favor  all  remaining  disputes  with  re- 
spect to  the  writedown  of  assets  identified 
in  the  original  1986  examination  report. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  assertion  by  Mr. 
Breeden  in  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
the  Bank  Board  did  not  require  any  adjust- 
ments to.  or  restatement  of  prior  or  current 
financial  statements  of  Lincoln,  or  did  not 
require  any  addition  to  Lincoln's  loan  loss 
reserves,  in  fact.  Lincoln  was  required  to 
and  did  in  fact  make  substantial  additions  to 
its  loan  reserves  for  regulatory  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  examination  report  and  be- 
cause the  Bank  Board  staff  insisted  upon 
such  additions. 

May  27.  1988:  A  meeting  is  held  between 
SEC  and  Bank  Board  staff  relating  to  Lin- 
coln. At  this  meeting,  the  attendees  review 
the  supervisory  agreement  and  MOU.  with 
the  Bank  Board  staff  explaining  the  effect 
of  the  various  provisions  on  Lincoln  for  reg- 
ulatory purposes.  In  addition,  the  meeting 
covers  the  additions  to  loan  loss  reserves 
that  Lincoln  had  taken  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  two  agreements  and  the  addi- 
tional losses  taken  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ments. The  jwints  are  conveyed  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Bank  Board  is  now  satis- 
fied that  Lincoln  reflects  on  its  t>ooks  accu- 
rate loss  reserves  for  matters  raised  in  the 
Bank  Board's  1986  examination,  and  that 
this  action,  by  its  nature,  was  a  prospective 
type  correction  not  entailing  a  restatement 
of  Lincoln's  prior  regulatory  reports  to  the 
Bank  Board.  It  is  emphasized  that  if  the 
SEC  disagrees  with  the  timing  of  taking 
those  reserves  for  purposes  of  ACC's  con- 
solidated financial  statements  filed  with  the 
SEC.  or  if  subsequent  developments  reveal 
other  problems,  the  SEC  could  certainly 
pursue  those  issues  with  a  view  toward  forc- 
ing a  restatement  of  ACC's  prior  period  fi- 
nancial statements.  In  this  regard,  the  point 
is  emphasized  that  neither  the  Agreement 
or  the  MOU  between  the  Bank  Board  and 
Lincoln  specifically  covered  this  timing  issue 
or  precluded  the  SEC  from  otherwise  vigor- 
ously pursuing  its  investigation  of  ACC. 
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May  27.  1988  to  July  22.  1988:  Lincoln  files 
a  registration  statement  and  two  amend- 
ments thereto  with  the  Bank  Board  in  an 
attempt  to  register  an  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  $100,000,000  of  subordinated 
debt.  (Unlike  the  ACC  offerings,  for  which 
the  SEC  was  the  exclusive  disclosure  over- 
sight regulator,  the  Bank  Board  was  the  pri 
mary  disclosure  oversight  regulator  for  Lin 
coin). 

June  1988;  Apparently.  ACC  files  a  regis 
tration  sUtement  with  the  SEC.  The  ulti 
mate  status  of  this  document  is  unclear.  No 
notice  of  this  filing  is  given  to  the  Bank 
Board  and  no  copy  of  the  registration  state 
ment  is  referred  to  the  Bank  Board  for  com 
ment. 

June  30.  1988  and  August  30.  1988:  Staff 
of  the  Bank  Board  ask  for  substantial  addi 
tional  information  about  Lincoln.  ACC,  and 
its  officers  and  directors,  and  indicate  that 
substantial  additional  disclosure  would  have 
to  be  made  before  the  Bank  Board  staff 
would  be  in  a  position  to  declare  the  docu- 
ments effective  and  permit  the  offering  of 
Lincoln  debt  to  commence.  Areas  for  which 
the  staff  asks  for  sutjstantial  additional  dus 
closures  include  the  accuracy  of  the  finan 
cial  statements  included  with  the  filing. 
transactions  with  affiliates,  the  significant 
risks  to  investors  in  the  event  they  pur 
chased  debt,  detailed  information  relating 
to  asset  classifications  and  the  then  current 
status  of  all  ongoing  government  investiga 
tions,  including  the  then  (and  still)  pending 
SEC  Investigation. 

September  1988:  After  several  conversa- 
tions with  representatives  of  Lincoln  in 
which  the  Bank  Board  staff  is  asked  to  but 
declines  to  withdraw  several  of  the  com 
ments  previously  issued.  Lincoln  abandon.s 
its  attempt  to  register  and  sell  debt  on  the 
Lincoln  level. 

October  1988:  The  staff  of  the  Bank 
Board  receives  an  interim  report  on  ACC 
from  the  Chicago  District  Bank  which  con- 
tains some  very  troubling  information  on 
ACC.  This  information  relates  to  stock  re- 
purchase programs  by  ACC  and  its  ESOP 
which  benefits  ACC  insiders  while  weaken 
ing  ACC,  possible  stock  price  manipulation. 
the  use  of  Lincoln  for  cash  flow  through  the 
upstreaming  to  ACC  of  deferred  tax  pay 
ments  and  exceedingly  high  salaries  and 
other  compensation  to  ACC  insiders.  This 
report  is  promptly  furnished  to  the  SEC 
staff. 

November  10,  1988:  A  series  of  meetings 
between  the  SEC  and  Bank  Board  staff  are 
commenced  and  continue  periodically  well 
Into  early  1989.  In  addition,  numerous  tele- 
phone contacts  are  made  with  the  SEC  staff 
from  Bank  Board  supervisory  and  account- 
ing staff  on  an  ongoing  basis  until  the  dale 
Lincoln  is  placed  into  conservatorship. 

Today:  The  SEC  has  not  taken  any  en- 
forcement action  against  ACC. 

CHRONOLOGY  REI  ACC  SUBORDINATES  DEBENTURE 
ISSUANCE 

Lincoln  was  acquired  by  ACC  in  February 
1984.  ACC  was  deemed  to  be  a  non-diversi- 
fied holding  company  despite  the  fact  that 
ACC  had  significant  activities  outside  of  the 
insured  subsidiary  even  after  acquisition.  A 
non-diversified  holding  company  is  a  hold- 
ing company  that  receives  the  majority  of 
its  income  from  activities  that  are  related  to 
its  insured  subsidiary.  On  December  31. 
1983.  ACC  had  $844  million  in  assets.  $124 
million  in  shareholder's  equity,  and  had 
shown  net  earnings  for  the  year  of  $7.3  mil- 
lion. Prior  to  acquiring  Lincoln,  ACC's  pri- 
mary activity  was  real  estate  investement 
and  development.  Because  of  the  apparent 


health  of  ACC,  ti.e  FHLB  Board  granted 
ACC  a  blanket  debt  authority  on  July  20. 
1984.  Generally,  this  authority  is  granted  so 
that  a  holding  company  can  readily  access 
the  credit  markets  to  fund  activities  that  do 
not  involve  the  insured  subsidiary. 

Under  this  authority.  ACC  could  issue  up 
to  $367  million  in  debt  over  the  debt  level  of 
December  31.  1983  as  long  as  the  debt  fell 
under  the  provisions  of  12  CFR  584.6(b). 
This  section  of  the  regulation  specifies  the 
conditions  and  limitations  under  which  a 
non-diversified  holding  company  may  incur 
debt.  Included  in  this  section  are  provisions 
stating  that  the  holding  company  should 
not  issue  debt  that  would  pose  a  significant 
financial  burden  on  the  insured  subsidiary. 
Al.so  included  in  the  board's  resolution  are 
provisions  requiring  ACC  to  submit  a  report 
on  issuances  or  retirement  of  debt  during 
the  proceeding  year  and  a  yearly  debt 
budget  that  showed  the  amount  of  debt  to 
be  incurred  during  the  year  following.  ACC 
could  only  incur  the  debt  described  in  the 
debt  budget  if  there  were  no  objection  from 
the  supervisory  agent.  ACC  submitted  debt 
budgets  to  the  FHLB  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  years  1985  through  1988.  The  superviso- 
ry agent  made  no  objection  to  these  budg- 
ets. 

As  of  December  31.  1983.  ACC  had  $619 
million  in  long  term  debt,  most  of  which  was 
secured.  Of  this  total.  $112  million  was  unse- 
cured senior  notes  and  debentures,  and  $29 
million  was  unsecured  subordinated  noted 
and  debentures. 

During  1984  ACC's  senior  notes  and  de- 
bentures increased  to  $114  million  and  the 
subordinated  notes  and  debentures  re- 
mained at  $29  million,  giving  a  total  of  $143 
million  in  long  term  unsecured  borrowing. 

The  debt  budget  for  1985  was  not  objected 
to  by  the  Supervisory  Agent  because  the  op- 
erations of  ACC  had  not  changed  substan- 
tially from  the  time  the  debt  authority  was 
granted. 

In  1985  ACC  issued  a  $50  million  14^4% 
senior  subordinated  offering,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  guaranteed  by  American 
Continental  Mortgage  Corporation  (ACM). 
This  debt  was  underwritten  by  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert.  Inc.  and  was  sold  primarily  to 
institutional  investors.  The  additional  unse- 
cured borrowing  raised  total  unsecured  debt 
to  ACC  to  $189  million,  made  up  of  $116 
million  in  senior  debt.  $49  million  in  senior 
subordinated  debt  and  $24  million  in  subor- 
dinated debt. 

During  1985  ACC  sells  its  Arizona  home- 
building  subsidiary  and  cuts  back  operations 
of  other  homebuilding  operations.  As  well, 
the  mortgage  banking  operation  was  al- 
lowed to  wind  down  and  the  mortgage  bonds 
that  made  up  the  majority  of  the  balance 
sheet  was  allowed  to  self  liquidate. 

The  debt  budget  for  1986  was  not  objected 
to  by  the  Supervisory  Agent  because  the  op- 
erations of  ACC  had  not  changed  substan- 
tially from  the  time  the  debt  authority  was 
granted- 

In  1986  ACC  issued  $25  million  in  12% 
senior  debentures.  This  issue  was  sold  in 
amounts  as  low  as  $2,000  through  securities 
dealers  Also  in  1986,  ACC  initiated  a  $200 
million  subordinated  debt  offering  that  was 
to  be  .sold  on  a  "best  effort"  basis  through 
Lincoln  offices  in  space  leased  by  ACC.  This 
issue  was  sold  m  denominations  as  low  as 
$2,000  and  was  not  sold  out  until  sometime 
in  1988.  By  December  31,  1986  ACC  had 
$142  million  in  senior  debt,  $49  million  in 
senior  subordinated  debt  and  $2.5  million  in 
subordinated  debt  giving  a  total  of  $194  mil- 
lion. 


On  November  14.  1986  ACC  submitted  its 
debt  budget  for  1987.  It  anticipates  issuing 
$295  million  in  new  debt  and  retiring  $100 
million  in  debt. 

On  November  26.  1986  The  FHLBank  asks 
for  significantly  more  information  regard- 
ing the  debt  budget. 

On  December  29.  1986  ACC  provides  a  re- 
sponse to  FHLBank's  request  for  further  in- 
formation. The  response  still  fails  to  give 
substantive  answers  to  questions  regarding 
cash  flows  and  earnings  prospects. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  17.  1986  the 
CDSL  informs  ACC  that  the  sale  of  debt 
through  the  branches  is  a  violation  of  Cali- 
fornia law  and  directs  ACC  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  justify  the  practice. 

ACC  responds  to  the  CDSLs  letter  on 
January  6,  1987,  The  letter  explains  sales 
practices  and  claims  that  the  Federal  re- 
striction on  affiliated  transactions  was  not 
violated  because  the  bonds  are  sold  in  space 
that  requires  de  minimis  compensation  from 
ACC  to  Lincoln. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1987  the 
FHLBank  requests  further  information  to 
support  ACC  debt  budget  submitted  for 
1987. 

The  CDSL  informs  ACC  in  a  letter  dated 
January  12.  1987  that  the  Federal  regula- 
tion regarding  de  minimum  transactions 
does  not  absolve  ACC  of  its  requirement  to 
request  approval  before  selling  ACC  debt  in 
Lincoln  branches.  The  letter  requires  a  re- 
sponse within  10  days. 

ACC  sends  a  response  to  the  FHLBank's 
request  for  additional  information  in  a 
letter  dated  January  26.  1987. 

An  internal  memo  of  the  FHLBank  dated 
January  30,  1987  reviews  ACC's  debt  budget. 
The  memo  cites  serious  question  as  to  the 
viability  of  the  budget  projections  and  dis- 
cusses rejecting  the  debt  budget  by  Febru- 
ary 8,  1987. 

A  letter  dated  January  30,  1987  from 
Steve  Hershkowitz  of  OE  to  the  SEC  ex- 
presses concern  that  the  latest  examination 
of  Lincoln  indicates  that  ACC's  registration 
statements  may  misstate  ACC's  condition. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  2.  1987  the  SEC 
requests  that  the  FHI^BBoard  grant  access 
to  information  regarding  ACC  and  Lincoln. 

An  internal  memo  dated  February  2,  1987 
cites  outstanding  questions  about  the  debt 
budget. 

An  internal  memo  to  Lincoln's  Superviso- 
ry Agent  dated  February  3.  1987  summarizes 
questions  and  concern  about  ACC  debt 
budget. 

Letter  from  Supervisory  Agent  to  Al  Smu- 
zynski  dated  February  3.  1987  stating  con- 
cerns about  ACC's  disclosure  of  its  financial 
condition  and  cites  possible  inability  to  serv- 
ice the  debt  into  the  future. 

Letter  from  OE  to  SEC  dated  February  5. 
1987  granting  access  to  information  on  ACC 
and  Lincoln. 

Letter  from  Supervisory  Agent  to  ACC 
dated  February  6,  1987  objecting  to  the  1987 
debt  budget. 

Internal  memo  of  FHLBank  dated  Febru- 
ary 13,  1987  on  ACC's  debt  burden.  Con- 
cludes that  ACC  may  not  have  the  ability  to 
service  the  debt  in  the  long  term. 

Meeting  between  ACC  representatives  and 
the  FHLBank  on  February  24.  1987  to  dis- 
cuss ACC's  debt  budget  and  operations. 
Concludes  that  more  support  is  needed  for 
the  debt  to  be  approved  but  that  current  in- 
dications are  that  debt  authority  should  be 
revoked. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  16,  1987  ACC  re- 
sponds to  the  FHLBank's  questions  regard- 


ing its  ongoing  operations  and  its  ability  to 
service  the  debt  in  a  revised  application. 

In  a  phone  conversation  on  April  23.  1987 
the  FHLBank  requests  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  ACC's  debt. 

A  letter  dated  April  28.  1987  from  ACC  to 
FHLBank  responds  to  additional  questions 
regarding  debt  application. 

A  letter  dated  June  18,  1987  from  ACC  to 
FHLBank  supplied  additional  information 
on  debt  levels  at  ACC  in  1985  and  1986. 

An  internal  memo  to  the  Supervisory 
Agent  dated  June  19,  1987  recommends  that 
debt  budget  be  approved  as  amended  but 
cites  continuing  concern  about  ACC's  long 
term  viability  and  ability  to  service  the  debt. 

In  a  letter  to  ACC  dated  June  19,  1987  the 
Agent  approves  the  debt  budget  but  ex- 
presses strong  concern  over  ACC's  contin- 
ued ability  to  generate  positive  earnings  and 
cash  flows  sufficient  to  service  the  debt  and 
that  a  business  plan  for  ACC  should  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  31.  1987  ACC  re- 
sponded to  the  FHLBank's  concern  regard- 
ing their  long  term  viability  and  lack  of  spe 
cific  business  plan. 

In  a  September  1987  memo  to  file  at  the 
FHLBank  it  is  concluded  that  the  ACC 
letter  does  not  quell  concerns  about  the 
company,  that  the  cash  flow  of  ACC  should 
be  monitored  and  the  states  that  the  Agent 
will  recommend  recession  of  ACC  blanket 
debt  authority. 

In  1987  senior  debt  declined  to  $93  million, 
senior  subordinated  debt  declined  to  $11 
million  and  subordinated  debt  increased  to 
$93  million  from  sales  of  the  $200  million 
issue.  Total  unsecured  long  term  debt  was 
$197  million. 

ACC  submits  its  1988  debt  budget  m  a 
letter  dated  November  13.  1987. 

A  letter  from  FHLBank  to  ACC  dated  No- 
vember 25.  1987  requesting  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  the  1988  debt  budget. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  22.  1988  ACC  re- 
sponds to  the  FHLBank's  request. 

Internal  memo  to  the  Supervisory  Agent 
dated  March  7.  1988  explains  that  ACC 
should  be  able  to  support  the  issuance  of 
further  debt  on  a  cash  flow  basis  but  contin- 
ues to  cite  a  lack  of  long  term  viability. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  7,  1987  the  Super- 
visory Agent  takes  no  objection  to  ACC's 
debt  budget  but  expresses  serious  concern 
about  ACC's  financial  condition  and  cites 
FHLBank  conclusion  that  Lincoln  will  re- 
quire a  capital  infusion  from  ACC. 

An  internal  memo  dated  April  6.  1988. 
FHLBank  staff  discuss  a  call  by  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Corporations  (CDC)  re- 
garding Lincoln's  condition  and  information 
in  the  10-K  stating  that  ACC  was  negotiat- 
ing with  the  FULBBoard  regarding  Lin- 
coln's status.  No  information  was  given  but 
a  note  was  made  to  contact  the  FHLBBoard 
and  ask  that  the  Board  contact  the  CDC. 

In  a  letter  from  FHLBank  to  Jordan  Luke 
dated  April  7.  1988  the  Agent  passes  along 
CDC's  request  for  information  on  Lincoln's 
status  and  the  negotiations  mentioned  in 
the  10-K. 

In  1988  senior  debt  declined  to  $60  million 
due  to  repayments,  senior  subordinated  debt 
also  declined  to  $8  million  and  subordinated 
debt  increased  to  $224  million.  The  increase 
in  subsidiary  debt  was  partly  due  to  sales 
under  a  $300  million  issue  that  was  initiated 
during  the  year.  Like  the  $200  million  issue, 
this  debenture  was  sold  on  a  best  effort 
basis  in  denominations  as  low  as  $1,000. 

Included  in  the  10-K  filed  by  ACC  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1987.  and  the  of- 
fering circulars  for  the  subordinated  debt,  is 


a  discussion  of  an  investigation  of  ACC  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmiission 
(SEC),  The  SEC  subpoenaed  documents  re- 
lating to  issues  raised  in  an  examination  of 
Lincoln  by  the  FHLB  Board.  Also  discussed 
in  the  10-K  is  the  Report  of  Examination  of 
the  FHLB  Board,  transmitted  April  21,  1987. 
It  is  explained  that  the  examination  'pro- 
posed certain  adjustments  to  Lincoln  Sav- 
ings' net  worth"  that  Lincoln  Savings  be- 
lieves were  erroneous. 

The  California  Department  of  Savings 
and  Loan  state  in  a  letter  dated  June  20, 
1988,  that  no  further  space  should  be  leased 
by  ACC  for  the  purpose  of  selling  ACC  sub- 
ordinated debt.  It  further  asserted  that 
some  investors  believed  the  debentures  are 
obligations  of  Lincoln.  The  letter  directs 
that  ACC  may  lease  space  from  Lincoln 
until  the  $200  million  issue  is  sold  out  or 
August  1.  1988.  whichever  was  sooner. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  16,  1988,  to 
Darrel  Dochow.  ACC  submitted  the  debt 
budget  under  the  blanket  debt  authority. 
This  budget  was  rejected. 

In  November  1988  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Savings  and  Loan  conducted  an  in- 
formal investigation  into  ACC's  subordinat- 
ed debt  selling  practices.  It  was  found  that 
Lincoln  branch  employees  were  'touting  " 
tne  subordinated  debt  of  ACC.  Such  actions 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  12  CFR 
563g. 17(b).  As  discussed  above,  this  regula- 
tion states  that  no  teller  or  similar  employ- 
ee may  offer  or  sell  securities  of  an  institu- 
tion or  its  affiliates. 

Other  than  the  possible  violation  men- 
tioned above,  no  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  the  issuance  of  this  debt 
were  noted.  Up  to  this  point,  the  California 
Department  of  Corporations  had  no  record 
of  any  complaints  or  calls  for  inquiry  into 
the  sales  practices  of  ACC. 

In  December  1988  ACC  ceased  selling  sub- 
ordinated debt  in  their  Arizona  offices  at 
the  same  time  that  a  investigation  was 
begun  by  the  Arizona  Department  of  Bank- 
ing into  allegations  that  Lincoln  was  illegal- 
ly accepting  deposits  in  Arizona.  Although 
ACC  and  Lincoln  have  offices  in  Arizona, 
the  insured  institution  is  located  only  in  the 
state  of  California. 

On  December  22,  1988  an  examination  of 
ACC  by  the  FHLB  System  was  transmitted 
to  ACC  management.  This  examination  dis- 
closed: serious  operating  deficits,  a  shortage 
of  liquid  assets,  that  ACC  had  pyramided 
debt  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations,  and 
significant  regulatory  violations.  ACC  failed 
to  properly  disclose  this  fact  in  the  subse- 
quent offering  circulars,  only  attaching  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  regarding  the  exami- 
nation to  the  back  of  the  circular. 

By  March  1.  1989.  debt  balances  had  de- 
clined further  due  to  repayments.  At  that 
time  senior  debt  totaled  $50  million,  senior 
subordinated  debt  totaled  $10  million  and 
subordinated  debt  totaled  $193  million. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  25.  1989  Dirk 
Adams  recalls  telling  Julie  Williams  and 
Steve  Hershkowitz  his  concerns  regarding 
ACC's  sale  of  sub  debt  in  the  branches  in 
light  of  ACC's  and  Lincoln's  financial  condi- 
tion. He  referenced  a  statement  of  supervi- 
sory concerns  from  the  FHLBank  that 
would  provide  background. 

Office  of  Regulatory  Activities. 

December  30.  198S. 
Board  of  Directors. 
American  Continental  Corp., 
Phoenix.  AZ. 

Attention:  Robert  Kielty.  Corporate  Coun- 
sel. 


Dear  Directors:  Enclosed  please  find  the 
Report  of  Examination  of  American  Conti- 
nental Corporation  (ACC)  and  its  non- 
PSLIC  insured  subsidiaries  as  of  September 
6.  1988.  The  findings  of  this  examination 
raise  serious  concerns  regarding  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  ACC.  These  findings  and 
the  findings  of  the  July  11.  1988  examina- 
tion report  of  your  wholly  owned  sutisidiary. 
Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  Association  (Lin- 
coln), indicate  that  the  board  of  directors 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  the 
financial  strength  of  both  ACC  and  Lincoln, 
and  to  correct  any  deficiencies  noted  in  the 
Report  of  Examination  of  ACC.  The  board 
of  directors  should  provide  us  with  a  written 
response  to  the  concerns  noted  in  both  the 
Report  of  Examination  and  this  letter  by 
January  17.  1989. 

Based  upon  the  Report  of  Examination  of 
ACC,  we  are  concerned  with  ACC's  contin- 
ued ability  to  support  its  levels  of  debt. 
Therefore,  we  are  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed debt  budget  filed  on  November  16. 
1988.  pursuant  to  the  debt  budget  authority 
granted  by  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
resolution  84-381.  dated  July  20.  1984.  How- 
ever, this  office  will  entertain  individual 
debt  applications  by  ACC.  and  will  take  into 
consideration  your  response  as  it  pertains  to 
ACC's  ability  to  service  its  debt  smd  provide 
financial  support  to  Lincoln. 

In  addition,  your  response  should  include 
the  reasons  why  this  office  should  not  con- 
sider revoking  your  authority  to  incur  debt, 
pursuant  to  resolution  84-381.  "V^our  re- 
sponse will  better  enable  this  office  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  course  of  action  re- 
garding ACC  and  its  debt  level. 

Since  ACC  is  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
capital  adequacy  of  Lincoln,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  ACC  should  take  steps  to  restore 
Lincoln's  capital  levels  to  at  least  the 
amount  required  by  the  Insurance  Regula- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  board  should 
also  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  repay 
or  fully  collateralize  with  cash  or  cash 
equivalents,  all  contingent  and  actual  liabil- 
ities to  Lincoln.  The  board  should  also  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  operating  expenses  of 
ACC. 

This  office  is  obviously  aware  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  Lincoln,  and  we  will  work  with 
all  parties  to  promptly  proce.ss  any  applica- 
tion for  a  change  in  control.  In  the  interim 
period,  please  be  assured  that  we  remain 
available  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Sincerely, 

William  L.  Robertson. 
(for     and     on     instruction     from 
Darrel  W.  Dochow.  Acting  Prin- 
cipal Supervisory  Agent ). 

Attachment  A 

Chronology  of  Events  Set  Forth  in  OTS 
12/20/89  Response  to  GAO 

(1)  7/20/84:  FHLBB  grants  blanket  au- 
thority for  sale  of  ACC  bonds:  requires 
annual  approval  of  debt  budget  (bond  sales) 
by  SF  Supervisory  Agent  (SF)  ip.  4):  SF 
agent  approves  annual  bond  sales  budgets 
from  1985  to  1988  (attachment  10). 

(2)  1986:  ACC  initiates  the  $200  million 
bond  sales  in  Lincoln  branches  in  space 
leased  by  ACC.  Bonds  were  sold  in  denomi- 
nations as  low  as  $2,000  and  were  not  sold 
out  until  sometime  in  1988  (attachment  10). 

(3)  11/14/86:  ACC  submiu  1987  debt 
budget  (bond  sales)  ip.  4). 

(4)  12/17/86:  CDSL  notifies  SF  that  ACC 
bonds  are  being  sold  in  Lincoln  branches  (p. 
6);    CDSL    requests    Lincoln    to    report    on 
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sales;  CDSL  notifies  Lincoln  it  is  In  violation 
of  law  for  failure  to  obtain  prior  written  ap- 
proval (p.  7;  attachment  10). 

(5)  12/86:  CDSL  conducts  review  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  bonds  were  sold  and 
concluded  that  the  practices  did  not  violate 
applicable  regulations  ( p.  7 ). 

(6)  12/86:  SF  requests  and  receives  legal 
opinion  from  ACC's  outside  counsel  (Arnold 
&  Porter)  stating  that  sale  of  ACC  bonds  in 
Lincoln  offices  does  not  require  prior  writ 
ten  approval  under  Regulation  584.3<a)(7)'l> 
because  the  lease  of  space  was  less  than 
$100,000.  (p.  7). 

(7)  Late  1986:  FHLBB  staff     informally 
notifies  SEC  staff  that  examination  of  Lin 
coin  raises  substantial  questions  re  Lincoln 
and  ■irregularities",  (attachment  9). 

(8)  1/6/87:  ACC  responds  to  CDSL  re  sales 
practices  in  Lincoln  brainches  (attachment 
10). 

(9)  1/12/87:  CDSL  informs  ACC  prior  ap 
proval  required  before  sale  of  ACC  debt  in 
Lincoln  branches  (attachment  10). 

(10)  1/30/87:  Internal  memo  of  SF  cite.s 
serious  questions  re  viability  of  budget  pro- 
jections and  discusses  rejecting  debt  budget 
by  2/8/87  (attachment  10). 

(11)  1/30/87:  Letter  from  FHLBB  to  SEC 
expresses  concern  that  latest  examination 
of  Lincoln  indicates  ACC's  registration 
statements  may  misstate  ACCs  condition 
(attachment  10);  letter  specifically  raises 
possibility  that  ACC  was  selling  securities 
based  on  false  and  misleading  offering  docu- 
ments filed  in  SEC  in  1986  (attachment  9). 

(12)  2/6/87:  SF  objects  to  1987  debt 
budget  on  grounds  (1)  ACC  had  not  shown 
ability  to  meet  adequately  new  and/or  exist- 
ing debt  servicing  requirements.  (2)  in- 
creases in  debt  projected  not  in  compliance 
with  blanket  authority  granted  in  1984.  <3) 
certain  investments  contemplated  were 
questionable,  (4)  certain  assumptions  not 
reasonable,  and  (5)  information  submitted 
not  complete  and  adequate  (p.  4-5). 

(13)  2/24/87:  Meeting  between  SF  and 
ACC  (p.  5);  concludes  that  more  support 
needed  for  approval  and  that  current  indica- 
tions are  that  entire  debt  authority  should 
be  revoked  (attached  10). 

(14)  2/87:  SF  notified  FHLBBs  General 
Counsel's  Office.  Corporate  Securities  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Enforcement  and  Office  of 
Examination  of  its  concerns  regarding  the 
sales  of  ACC  bonds  from  Lincoln  offices. 
Office  of  Enforcement  notifies  SEC  of  possi 
bility  that  ACC  was  selling  bonds  based 
upon  false  and  misleading  registration  state- 
ment and  that  its  periodic  filings  during  the 
past  two  years  may  have  been  false  and  mis- 
leading. SEC  requests  and  is  granted  access 
to  examination  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  ACC  and  its  subsidiaries. 
SF  also  expresses  concerns  about  high  risk 
nature  of  ACC's  activities,  inadequate  un 
derwriting.  and  potential  trading  based 
upon  inside  information,  (p.  7). 

(15)  3/16/87:  ACC  submits  revised  budget 
(p.  5). 

(16)  3/17/87:  Meeting  between  SF  and 
-ACC  (p.  5). 

(17  4/20/87:  FHLBB  sends  1986  examina- 
tion of  Lincoln  to  Lincoln;  cites  an  aggre- 
gate of  $167.4  million  in  writedowns  on 
assets  as  a  result  of  accounting  impropri- 
eties and  improperly  characterized  or  classi- 
fied activities  (attachment  9). 

(18)  6/19/87:  SF  approves  ACC  1987  debt 
budget  (bond  sales)  based  upon  finding  that 
ACC  (1)  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
service  the  proposed  level  of  debt  without 
injuring  Lincoln  (2)  it  would  be  replacing 
high-yielding  debt  with  lower-yielding  debt. 


and  (3)  it  would  experience  a  modest  decline 
in  its  overall  level  of  debt  for  1987.  SF  also 
expressed  concern"  over  'D  ability  of  ACC 
to  continue  to  roll  over  existing  debt  and 
issue  new  debt.  '2i  lack  of  long-term  operat- 
ing strategy  and  '3)  SF  had  material  con- 
cerns over  the  viability  of  Lincoln,  ACC's 
primary  asset,  (p.  5-6 1. 

1 19 1  8/31/87:  ACC  responds  to  concerns  re 
long-term  viability  (attachment  10). 

i20)  9/87:  Memo  to  file  at  FHLBB  con- 
cludes that  8/31/87  response  from  ACC  does 
not  quell  concerns  and  states  that  SF  will 
recommend  recession  of  blanket  debt  au- 
thority. I  attachment  10). 

(21)  11  13/87:  ACC  submits  1988  debt 
budget  (bond  sales)  <p.  6). 

1 22)  1987:  CDSL  conducts  on  site  reviews 
of  bond  sales  at  Lincoln  and  concludes  in 
compliance,  ip.  8.  no  date  specified). 

<23)  3/7/88:  Internal  SF  memo  recom- 
mends approval  of  1988  debt  budget  (bond 
sales',  but  expresses  the  same  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  1/19/87  approval  of  the  1987 
sales  which  were  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  ACC  had  been  able  to  forestall  an  ex- 
amination of  either  Lincoln  or  ACC  that 
would  have  ascertained  the  validity  of  the 
holding  company's  claims  regarding  its  fi- 
nancial strength  (p.  6).  3/7/88  analysis  con- 
cludes that  based  upon  the  outstanding 
concerns  regarding  ACC's  long-term  viabili- 
ty. ACC's  financial  condition  will  be  as- 
sessed in  the  next  examination,  and  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  recision  on  of  ACC's 
debt  authority  will  be  made.  "  (p.  7). 

I  24)  3/7/88;  SF  approves  1988  debt  budget 
(bond  sales)  (p.  6i. 

i25)  4/14/88:  ACC  files  with  SEC  to  sell 
$300  million  in  notes  to  be  sold  at  Lincoln 
branches  (attachment  9). 

(26)  5/11/88;  SEC  approves  new  ACC 
filing;  ACC  commences  selling  new  bonds  in 
Lincoln  branches  (attachment  9). 

(27)  5/27/88:  SEC  and  FHLBB  meet  to 
review  Lincoln  (attachment  9). 

(28)  6/20/88:  CDSL  orders  discontinuation 
of  further  sales  of  ACC  bonds  in  Lincoln 
branches  as  of  the  completion  of  the  origi- 
nal $200  million  i.ssuance  or  August  1.  1988. 
whichever  is  sooner  (p.  7);  CDSL  further 
states  some  investors  believed  the  bonds  are 
obligations  of  Lincoln  (rather  than  ACC) 
(attachment  lOi. 

(29)  10/88:  FHLBB  receives  "some  very 
troubling  "  information  (re  stock  manipula- 
tion, use  of  Lincoln  funds  by  ACC,  etc.)  on 
ACC  from  Chicago  District  Bank  (attach- 
ment 9). 

(30)  11/16/88:  ACC  submits  1989  budget 
(bond  sales)  to  Washington  OR  A  (now  OTS) 
(p.  6i. 

(31 )  11/88:  CDSL  conducts  informal  inves- 
tigation of  ACC  bond  selling  practices;  finds 
Lincoln  branch  employees  were  "touting" 
ACC  bonds  in  violation  of  CFR  563.gl7(b). 
(attachment  10). 

(32)  12/30/88:  ORA  disapproves  the  1989 
debt  budget  (Iwnd  sales)  based  upon  the  9/ 
6/88  examination  of  ACC  and  the  7/11/88 
examination  of  Lincoln  (attachment  11). 

(33)  1/10/90:  California  Commissioner  of 
Savings  and  Loans  (William  Crawford) 
states  he  never  heard  of  the  12/30/88  order 
from  FHLBB  disapproving  further  bond 
sales.  (SP  Chronicle.  1/10/90). 

Note:  FHLBB  is  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  ACC  is  American  Continental  Corpo- 
ration. CDSL  is  California  Department  of 
Savings  and  Loans.  SF  is  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  FHLB. 


Attachmemt  B 


Excerpts  From  OTS  12/20/89  Response  to 
GAO 

responsibilities  or  the  federal  home  loan 

BANK    BOARD   WITH   RESPECT  TO  THE   SALE   OF 
AMERICAN  CONTINENTAL  BONDS 

(1)  Issuance  of  bonds:  "The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  held  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  approval  of  the  debt  issued  by 
ACC.  excluding  any  approval  requirements 
imposed  by  the  federal  securities  laws." 
OTS  letter,  12/20/89,  p.  4. 

(2)  Monitoring  sales  of  bonds  in  the  Lin- 
coln Savings  and  Loan  branches: 

"The  federal  (non-securities)  regulation 
for  which  OTS  has  jurisdiction,  that  explic- 
itly seeks  to  protect  the  consumer  from  un- 
informed or  misleading  purchases  of  securi- 
ties is  Section  563g.l7  of  the  Insurance  Reg- 
ulations. By  restricting  the  personnel  that 
can  offer  these  securities  to  those  who  are 
not  involved  with  opening  accounts  or  other 
transactions  with  the  insured  institution's 
customers,  this  regulation  limits  the  confu- 
sion that  might  arise  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  subordinated  debentures  and 
insured  deposits.  "—OTS  letter.  12/20/89. 
p.  9. 

"Generally,  compliance  with  Regulation 
563g.l7  is  monitored  through  on-site  visits 
or  field  examinations  of  the  holding  compa- 
ny and/or  the  insured  institution.  "—OTS 
letter.  12/20/89.  p.  3. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Tumacacori  National 
Monument;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

expansion  of  TUMACACORI  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  companion 
measure  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
Arizona  delegation  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Morris  K.  Udall.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  acquire  from  the  Archeological 
Conservancy  of  Santa  Fe,  NM,  two  im- 
portant sites  which  will  be  added  to 
the  existing  Tumacacori  National 
Monument  in  southern  Arizona.  It  is 
my  firmly  held  belief  that  these  sites 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  order  that 
they  may  be  protected  and  interpreted 
so  that  we  can  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  important  and  excit- 
ing period  in  American  history:  the 
Spanish  exploration  of  the  American 
Southwest  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  estab- 
lished a  line  of  missions  along  the 
Santa  Cruz  River  in  what  is  now 
northern  Mexico  and  southern  Arizo- 
na. These  missions,  to  a  great  extent, 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  first  of 
the  sites  to  be  acquired  includes  the 
ruins  of  the  Los  Santos  Angeles  de 
Guevavi,  the  first  known  mission 
within  the  current  boundaries  of  Ari- 
zona. It  prossesses  a  wealth  of  archeo- 


logical information,  particularly  on 
the  relationships  of  the  early  mission- 
aries and  the  Pima  Indians.  The  Con- 
servancy acquired  this  site  from  Ralph 
Wingfield,  a  rancher  and  pioneer  Ari- 
zonan  in  his  own  right.  For  years,  Mr. 
Wingfield  cared  for  and  protected  the 
remains  of  this  mission. 

The  other  site  addressed  by  this  leg- 
islation contains  the  Kino  visita  and 
the  rancheria  ruins  of  Calabassas.  Like 
the  Los  Santos  Angeles  de  Guevavi,  it 
is  rich  with  information  that  will  shed 
light  on  what  southern  Arizona  was 
like  in  the  17th  century. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  differs  in 
only  one  respect  from  that  of  Chair- 
man Udall's.  My  bill  retains  the  name 
of  the  Tumacacori  National  Monu- 
ment rather  than  changing  its  desig- 
nation to  the  Kino  Missions  National 
Monument.  The  residents  in  the  area 
expressed  a  preference  for  keeping  the 
current  name  of  this  Park  Service 
unit.  Accordingly,  Chairman  Udall 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  intends  to 
modify  his  bill  to  retain  the  Tumaca- 
cori name. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Archeology 
Conservancy  for  its  efforts  to  acquire 
these  sites.  It  is  through  endeavors 
such  as  these  that  we  are  able  to 
expand  our  knowledge  about  the  di- 
verse cultural  history  of  this  country. 

I  also  want  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Mo  Udall  for  his  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  preserve  this 
legacy  of  Father  Kino.  This  legisla- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  is  further  testa- 
ment to  the  leadership  that  Mo  has 
demonstrated  over  the  years  in  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  both 
our  natural  and  cultural  heritages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEITION  I    HISTORK   PROPERTIES. 

In  order  to  protect  and  interpret,  for  the 
education  and  benefit  of  the  public,  sites  as- 
sociated with  the  early  Spanish  missionaries 
and  explorers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centur- 
ies, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary,"  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  following  described 
properties  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

(1)  the  ruins  of  Los  Santos  Angeles  de 
Guevavi,  the  first  mission  in  Arizona,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  7  acres:  and 

(2)  the  Kino  visita  and  rancheria  ruins  in 
Calabazas.  consisting  of  approximately  22 
acres. 

The  properties  are  those  generally  depicted 
as  "proposed  additions"  on  the  map  enti- 
tled, "Kino  Missions."  numbered  ,  and 
dated  1989,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 

available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 


SEt .  Z.  .ACQl  ISiriON  AM)  ADMINISTRATION. 

Within  the  boundaries  depicted  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  Section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  interests  in  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation.  Lands  and  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  as  part  of  Tumaca- 
cori National  Monument,  subject  to  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  such  a 
monument. 

SE(  .  .)  Al  THORIZATION  <»K  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  require  an  independent  audit 
of  statements  prepared  by  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions  with  respect  to 
assets  of  employee  benefit  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  an(l  Human 
Resources. 

INDEPENDENT  AUDIT  OF  CERTAIN  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering  legislation  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hatch  to 
eliminate  a  provision  that  permits  pen- 
sion funds  to  receive  less  than  compre- 
hensive audits. 

Our  private  pension  system  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility and  full  disclosure.  The  integrity 
of  our  private  pension  system  is  essen- 
tial. In  1988  employer  pensions  paid 
the  Nation's  retirees  more  than  $222 
billion  in  benefits,  compared  to  $148 
billion  paid  to  retirees  by  Social  Secu- 
rity. Independent  audits  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  securing  full  disclosure 
for  plan  beneficiaries. 

Currently,  under  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act,  pension 
funds  are  only  required  to  receive  lim- 
ited scope  audits.  A  limited-scope  audit 
means  that  pension  fund  managers  are 
allowed  to  instruct  auditors  not  to  ex- 
amine assets  held  in  government-regu- 
lated entities,  such  as  banks  or  insur- 
ance companies.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  some  pension  plans  are  currently 
receiving  less  than  thorough  audits. 
Absent  thorough  and  comprehensive 
audits,  the  integrity  and  assurance  in- 
tended by  ERISA  for  pension  benefici- 
aries will  not  be  achieved.  This  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important 
issue  because  of  the  trend  of  deregula- 
tion of  our  financial  institutions,  and 
the  growing  size  of  private  pension 
funds.  As  our  society  ages,  these  funds 
will  take  on  an  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. 

The  importance  of  full  disclosure  is 
not  solely  limited  to  plan  beneficiaries. 
All  taxpayers  have  a  very  real  interest 
in  assuring  that  private  pension  plans 
receive  a  thorough  and  independent 
audit.  Under  ERISA,  the  majority  of 


private  pension  plans  are  insured  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. Like  a  variety  of  other  Federal 
insurance  plans,  the  PBGC  is  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprise.  Over 
the  past  decade  we  certainly  have 
learned  the  importance  of  maintaining 
tight  regulation  and  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  industries  and  enterprises 
enjoying  Federal  insurance. 

Our  pension  insurance  system  is 
strong  today.  It  is  only  with  the  type 
of  continued  vigilance  provided  by 
thorough  audits  and  meaningful  regu- 
lation that  we  can  assure  the  integrity 
of  the  private  pension  system  for 
future  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1  INDEPENDENT  At  DIT  OF  CERTAIN 
STATEMENTS  RECARDINtJ  EMPLOYEE 
BENEKIT  PLAN  A.SSETS 

I  a)  In  GENERAL-Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
103(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1023(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (C)  and 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  103(a)(3> 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1023(a)(3)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C).  the'  and  inserting  "The". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  104(a)(5) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1024(a)(5))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "section  103(a)(3)(D)"  and  in- 
serting "section  103(a)(3)(C)". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  annual 
reports  required  to  be  published  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM  to  eliminate  a  provision  in  cur- 
rent law  that  permits  limited  scope 
audits  of  private  pension  plans  under 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  [ERISA]. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Kassebaum 
that  our  pension  insurance  system  is 
strong  today.  I  also  share  with  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  concern  that  we  remain  vigilant  in 
our  efforts  to  ensure  the  continuing 
integrity  of  our  Nation's  system. 

This  bill  represents  an  important 
step  in  that  regard.  Further.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
currently  reviewing  a  number  of  pro- 
posals aimed  at  improving  and 
strengthening  ERISA  enforcement.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  coming  months  in 
developing  appropriate  measures  to 
further  ensure  the  continued  strength 
and  integrity  of  private  pension  plans. 
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By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reid,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  require  that  the 
surplus  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be 
expended  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  traffic 
congestion  and  highway  and  bridge  de- 
terioration are  priorities  facing  the 
Nation  now  and  in  the  decade  to  come. 
As  these  problems  escalate,  there  is 
considerable  debate  about  how  to  fund 
surface  transportation  programs. 
Along  with  Senators  Reid  and 
Daschle,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  takes  several  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

While  back  in  our  States,  many  of  us 
saw  first-hand  the  problem  of  traffic 
congestion.  From  1-15  in  Las  Vegas  to 
395  South  in  Reno.  NV's  traffic  prob- 
lems grow  worse  by  every  day.  Having 
grown  50  percent  since  1980,  Nevada  is 
the  fastest  growing  State  in  the  coun 
try.  Combined  with  a  booming  tourist 
industry,  this  growth  has  led  to  mas- 
sive traffic  congestion  that  has  severe 
negative  economic  impacts. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra 
tion  estimates  that  traffic  delays  na- 
tionwide burn  up  about  1.4  billion  gal- 
lons of  fuel  annually  and  cause  over  $9 
billion  in  user  costs  in  terms  of  wasted 
time  and  fuel. 

Not  only  does  congestion  have  severe 
economic  consequences,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  our  roads  and  bridges  are  disas- 
ters waiting  to  happen.  Only  when  a 
bridge  collapses  or  some  other  tragedy 
occurs  do  people  see  the  accumulation 
of  maintenance  needs  that  should 
have  been  addressed  long  before  the 
catastrophe. 

Aging  highways  and  bridges  across 
the  United  States  are  virtually  falling 
apart,  threatening  the  Nations  infra- 
structure from  the  core.  In  my  State 
of  Nevada,  of  a  total  of  545  rural  and 
urban  roads,  8.4  percent  are  in  need  of 
repairs. 

In  Nevada,  we  have  identified  $4.5 
billion  in  urgent  transportation  needs. 
But  only  $2  billion  is  in  the  pipeline 
under  existing  funding  sources.  That 
leaves  a  $2.5-billion  shortfall  over  the 
next  10  years.  Other  States  across  the 
Nation  are  facing  problems. 

As  a  former  Governor.  I  can  attest 
that  States  are  making  major  efforts 
to  deal  with  traffic  problems.  In  my 
State  of  Nevada,  we  have  one  of  the 
highest  gas  taxes  in  the  country— 23 
cents— which  is  dedicated  to  transpor- 
tation. It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  step  up  its  commitment. 

The  revenues  raised  from  Federal 
gas  taxes  must  be  dedicated  for  trans- 
portation purposes.  Unfortunately, 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  have  been 
diverted  for  other  purposes.  My  legis- 
lation would  bring  this  to  a  halt. 


Ironically,  the  money  collected  to 
repair  our  highways  and  build  desper- 
ately needed  new  roads  through  a  9- 
cent-per-gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax  is 
going  unspent.  Over  $10  billion  sits  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  while  our 
transportation  infrastructure  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  repair  and  expansion. 

My  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  spend 
the  accumulated  balances  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  trust  fund  has  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion that  has  been  collected  in  gas 
taxes  that  has  not  been  spent.  An  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  a  year  would  help 
put  a  dent  in  our  transportation  back- 
log. 

Additionally,  my  legislation  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  spend  each  year  what  the  high- 
way trust  fund  collects  in  revenues. 

I  believe  investment  in  and  preserva- 
tion of  surface  transportation  systems 
is  essential  to  the  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  productivity. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2013 

Be  it  etiacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  lavi.-,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  and  directed  to  expend 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  title 
23.  United  Slates  Code,  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for  Federal-aid  highways— 

1 1 1  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  expended— 

lAi  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and 

iB)  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  and 

<2)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  fi.scal  year  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted, and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  are  deposited  into  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  Section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987  1 13  U.S.C.  104.  note)  is 
tiereby  repealed. 

ibi  Any  limitation  imposed  on  the  total 
amount  of  obligations  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  highway  .safety  construction  pro- 
grams for  any  fiscal  year  that  is  contained 
in  any  law  enacted  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  interpretation 
and  visitor  education  regarding  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Chama 
River  gateway  region  of  northern  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


CHAMA  RIVER  GATEWAY  TO  THE  PAST 
INTERPRETATION  AND  VISITOR  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
establish  interpretive  and  visitor  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  Chama  River 
gateway  region  of  north-central  New 
Mexico.  This  bill  will  result  in  en- 
hanced public  understanding  of  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  and  additional 
protection  of  cultural  resources  in  the 
Chama  River  region. 

Human  groups  probably  first  en- 
tered the  Chama  River  gateway  region 
about  12.000  years  ago.  Living  in  small 
groups,  they  traveled  with  the  seasons 
to  take  advantage  of  available  wild 
plant  and  animal  resources.  This  hunt- 
ing and  foraging  way  of  life  continued 
with  many  variations  for  thousands  of 
years.  Around  A.D.  400.  a  shift  to 
greater  reliance  on  domesticated 
plants  made  a  more  settled  way  of  life 
possible,  and  sometime  after  A.D. 
1200.  people  began  to  congregate  in 
large  settlements.  These  settlements 
were  short-lived,  however,  and  all  are 
thought  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  time  the  Spaniards  arrived. 

In  1540.  a  small  contingent  from  the 
Coronado  expedition  traveled  through 
the  area.  The  Spanish  conquistadores 
returned  in  1598  and  established  the 
farthest  outpost  of  the  Spanish 
empire,  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in 
New  Mexico  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Rivers. 

Navajo,  Commanche,  Utes,  and 
Apache  continued  to  frequent  the  area 
for  hunting,  grazing,  and  trading. 
Around  1850.  after  the  departure  of 
the  Utes  and  other  groups.  Hispanic 
homesteads  and  communities  were  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Chama 
River  region. 

Hundreds  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
sites  have  been  identified  in  the 
Chama  River  drainage.  The  ruins  of 
massive  multi-storied  pueblos,  that 
contained  over  2.000  rooms,  stretch 
across  the  mesa  tops.  These  particular 
prehistoric  villages  are  among  the 
largest  pueblos  in  the  Southwest. 
Other  cultural  remains  include  small- 
er pueblos,  ancient  rockshelters,  Span- 
ish settlements,  historic  forest  ranger 
stations,  and  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps.  Many  of  these  properties 
are  nationally  significant. 

Annually,  several  hundred  thousand 
people  visit  the  Chama  River  region. 
Few  visitors,  however,  are  aware  of  the 
rich  history  of  the  area  as  only  one  of 
the  properties  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage  is  currently  interpreted  for 
the  public. 

Interpretation  of  the  Indian,  His- 
panic, and  Anglo  history  of  the  area 
would  greatly  enhance  public  under- 
standing and  enjoyment.  Through  in- 
terpretation and  education,  visitors 
can  better  comprehend  the  relation- 
ship between  people  and  the  land,  and 


how  that  relationship  has  changed 
over  time. 

Fortunately  many  cultural  resource 
properties  in  the  Chama  River  region 
are  in  public  ownership  on  lands  man- 
aged by  the  USDA  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Both 
the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  a 
clear  mandate  to  provide  public  educa- 
tion concerning  cultural  resources  and 
both  agencies  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  interpretation  and  public 
outreach  programs.  My  bill  would 
result  in  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  interagency  program  to  in- 
terpret the  prehistoric  and  historic  re- 
sources of  the  Chama  River  region.  A 
system  of  interconnected  interpretive 
loops  linking  the  cultural  resource 
sites  in  the  area  would  be  developed. 

The  agencies  have  already  begun 
such  a  coordination  effort  and  have 
produced  an  interpretive  prospectus 
entitled  "Living  with  the  Land;  People 
and  Cultures  of  the  Chama.  "  This  doc- 
ument lays  a  foundation  for  interpre- 
tive and  visitor  education  programs  to 
develop  the  public's  comprehension  of 
the  relationship  of  people  to  the  land, 
by  focusing  on  topics  such  as  ancient 
farming  techniques,  early  settlement 
patterns,  archaic  lifeways,  stone  tool 
technology,  Spanish  colonial  frontier 
culture,  Navajo,  Apache,  and  Coman- 
che life  and  today's  living  Tewa  legacy. 
This  plan  contains  innovative  and  cost 
effective  proposals  to  utilize  cultural 
resources  to  stimulate  local  economic 
development. 

Chama  River  gateway  region  inter- 
pretation and  education  programs  will 
stimulate  visitor  interest  in  the  past, 
increase  the  public's  appreciation  of 
the  values  of  cultural  resources,  and 
provide  visible  agency  presence  which 
will  enhance  protection  of  these  valua- 
ble resources.  In  addition,  they  will  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  local  resi- 
dents, especially  the  Indian  and  His- 
panic communities,  in  the  manage- 
ment and  interpretation  of  their  herit- 
age. 

Development  of  Chama  River  inter- 
pretation programs  and  facilities  will 
also  enhance  tourism  and  economic 
growth  in  rural  northern  New  Mexico. 
The  area  of  New  Mexico  currently  suf- 
fers from  a  depressed  local  economy: 
job  opportunities  are  limited  and  un- 
employment is  high.  This  bill  offers 
the  prospect  of  additional  jobs  and  in- 
creased spending. 

A  multitude  of  creative  and  cost  ef- 
fective interpretive  techniques  might 
be  employed  for  Chama  River  gateway 
region.  An  interagency  visitor  facility 
will  be  developed  at  the  current  USDA 
Forest  Service  Ghost  Ranch  Living 
Museum  to  provide  visitors  an  orienta- 
tion to  the  Chama  region.  Other  inter- 
pretive options,  such  as  guided  and 
self-guided  tours  for  automobiles, 
hikers  and  rafters,  audiovisual  presen- 


tations, living  history  demonstrations, 
signs,  exhibits  and  brochures,  are  all 
existing  possibilities. 

Partnerships  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  will  help  make  the 
Chama  River  interpretation  and  edu- 
cation a  reality.  The  Federal  agencies 
will  engage  State  entities,  local  com- 
munities. Indian  and  Hispanic  groups, 
commercial  recreation  providers,  exist- 
ing museums,  archeological  groups, 
and  others  in  this  endeavor. 

Partnerships  and  a  focus  on  inter- 
pretation of  our  Nation's  cultural  her- 
itage further  the  goals  of  the  USDA 
Forest  Services  "National  Recreation 
Strategy"  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  "Recreation  2000." 
Each  agency  has  developed  an  initia- 
tive to  expand  and  improve  its  recrea- 
tion program  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  the  use  of  public  lands  in 
this  country.  The  objectives  of  these 
initiatives  to  enhance  customer  satis- 
faction, emphasize  the  multiple  uses 
of  our  public  lands  and  collaborate 
with  others  will  be  achieved  through 
the  implementation  of  the  Chama 
River  Gateway  Region  Interpretation 
and  Visitor  Education  Act. 

Part  of  the  Chama  River  regions 
history  involves  Spanish  colonization. 
Certainly  interpretation  will  remind 
people  of  the  Hispanic  heritage  of  the 
area.  These  programs  will  play  a  role 
in  the  celebration  of  the  quintcenten- 
nial  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Attention  will  be  focused  on  the  di- 
verse cultural  heritage  of  north-cen- 
tral New  Mexico  and  will  engender  a 
sense  of  discovery  for  local  residents 
and  visitors  alike.  Chama  River  inter- 
pretation and  education  programs  will 
open  a  window  on  the  past  to  the 
public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  to  inter- 
pret and  protect  a  part  of  our  Nation's 
cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK<TI()N  I    SHORT  TITLK 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Chama 
River  Gateway  to  the  Past  Interpretation 
and  Visitor  Education  Act  of  1990". 

SKt  .  2.  KIM>IN(;s 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region,  in- 
cluding the  Chama  River  and  its  tributaries 
stretching  from  El  Vado  Lake  on  the  north, 
to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south,  to  the  Rio 
Gallina  on  the  west  and  to  the  Rio  Valleci- 
tos  and  Rio  Ojo  Caliente  on  the  east,  is 
known  for  its  striking  landscapes  and  scenic 
beauty; 

(2)  the  Rio  Chama  River,  a  segment  of 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  wild  river  in 
section   3iaiil08i   of   the   Wild   and   Scenic 


River  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(aK108)),  is  located 
within  the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region; 

<3)  few  visitors  are  aware  that  people  have 
lived  in  the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region 
for  the  past  12,000  years: 

(4)  hundreds  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
properties  exist  on  public  lands  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Forest  Service  that  reflect  the  Chama 
River  Gateway  Regions  Indian,  Hispanic, 
and  Anglo  heritages; 

(5)  many  prehistoric  cultural  properties  in 
the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region  are  po- 
tentially nationally  significant,  especially 
the  2.000-room  prehistoric  villages  that  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  Southwest: 

<6)  the  Chama  River  Gateway  Region  in- 
cludes many  historic  cultural  properties 
that  reflect  northern  New  Mexico's  Hispan- 
ic heritage,  including  the  earliest  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  State  and  the  remains  of 
later  homesteads  and  villages: 

<7)  only  one  of  these  prehistoric  and  his- 
toric properties  is  currently  interpreted  for 
the  public; 

(8)  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes  ".  approved  October 
15.  1966.  commonly  known  as  the  ■National 
Historic  Preservation  Act"  dl  U.S.C.  470  et 
seq.i.  directs  that  federally  owned  prehistor- 
ic and  historic  properties  be  administered  in 
a  spirit  of  stewardship  for  the  inspiration 
and  benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions: 

(9)  the  Forest  Service's  "National  Recrea- 
tion Strategy"  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  "Recreation  2000"  initiatives 
both  foster  increased  opportunities  for 
public  recreation  and  interpretation  of  cul- 
tural resources; 

(10)  development  of  interpretation  and 
visitor  education  programs  in  the  Chama 
River  Gateway  Region  will  enhance  tourism 
and  economic  growth  in  rural  northern  New 
Mexico;  and 

(11)  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric  and 
historic  properties  of  the  Chama  River 
Gateway  Region  will  enhance  public  under- 
standing, appreciation,  and  protection  of 
our  Nations  cultural  heritage  and  will  open 
a  "Gateway  to  the  Past"  for  visitors  and 
residents  alike. 

SK»    .)   INTKKHRKTATION  ANT)  VISITOR  KI>1  (  ATION 

(a)  Program.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, acting  through  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (referred  to  as  the 
"Secretaries"),  shall  cooperatively  develop 
and  implement  a  program  of  interpretation 
and  visitor  education  regarding  the  prehis- 
toric and  historic  resources  within  the  area 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Chama  River 
Gateway  Region  (referred  to  as  the 
"Region  ").  north  of  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

(b)  Planning— 1 1)  The  Secretaries  shall 
locate  and  identify  the  historic  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  Region  that  are  available 
and  suitable  for  interpretation  and  educa- 
tion for  the  Region's  \  isitors. 

(2)  Not  later  than  12  months  after/Oie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretar- 
ies shall  develop  an  Interpretation  and  Visi- 
tor   Education    Plan    (referred    to    as    the 

Plan")  for  the  Region  describing  and  prior- 
itizing opportunities  for  interpretation  and 
visitor  education  regarding  the  prehistoric 
and  historic  resources  identified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 
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(3)  The  Plan  shall  consider  a  diverse  range 
of  opportunities  for  such  interpretation  and 
education,  including— 

(A)  guided  and  self-guided  tours  for  auto- 
mobiles, hikers,  and  rafters; 

(B)  interpretive  centers  and  displays; 

(C)  audio-visual  presentations; 

(D)  demonstrations;  and 

(E)  signs,  exhibits,  and  brochures. 

(4)  The  Plan  shall  be  updated  periodically. 

(5)  The  Secretaries  shall  develop,  for  the 
cultural  resource  properties  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  Region,  uniform  poli- 
cies and  cor^istent  procedures  for- 

(A)  compliance  with  the  National  Historic 
F»reservation  Act; 

<B)  issuance  of  permits  pursuant  to  the 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of 
1979  ( 16  U.S.C.  470aa  et  seq. ): 

(C)  consultation  with  Indian.  Hispanic, 
and  other  local  residents  and  communities; 

(D)  visitor  center  development; 
<E»  on-site  interpretations; 

(P)  publications;  and 
(Gi  patrol  and  monitoring. 
(c)  Implementation.— ( 1 1  The  Secretaries 
shall- 

(A)  develop  and  periodically  update  a  long 
range  strategy  for  implementation  of  the 
Plan; 

(B)  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  establish,  designate. 
and  sign  tour  routes  <identfied  m  the  Plan  > 
consisting  of  interconnected  interpretive 
loops,  which  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  as  determined  in  the  periodir  updates 
the  Plan; 

(C)  direct  interpretive  and  visitor  educa 
tion  efforts  initially  toward  properties,  espe 
cially  those  accessible  by  public  road  or 
trail,  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man 
agement  or  the  Forest  Service; 

(D)  publish  and  periodically  update  a  bro 
chure  describing  the  interpretive  and  educa 
tional  optjortunities  in  the  Region  that  are 
available  to  the  public; 

(E)  consult  with  and  enter  into  coopera 
tive  agreements  with  other  Federal  agen 
cies.  State  and  local  agencies.  Indian  tribes, 
Hispanic  groups,  individuals,  organizations, 
and  other  interested  parties  to  carry  out 
this  Act:  and 

(F)  develop  a  long  range  strategy  for  com 
pletion  of  needed  inventory,  evaluation. 
nomination,  protection,  and  interpretation 
of  significant  cultural  re.source  propertie.s 
on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  Region. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de 
velop.  maintain,  and  of>erate,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  entities,  a  portion  of  the 
Ghost  Ranch  Living  Museum  as  a  ■Gateway 
to  the  Past"  visitor  center  to  provide  infor 
mation.  orientation,  interpretation,  and  edu 
cation  regarding  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
resources  of  the  Region. 

SEC.  4.  .AITHORIZATION  OF  .4PPROPR1.ATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy.    Mr.     DeConcini.     Mr 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Lieber 
MAN,    Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Adams. 
and  Mr.  Robb). 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government    Act    of    1978    and    the 
Ethics  Reform  Act  of   1989  to  apply 


the  same  honoraria  provisions  to  Sen- 
ators and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  as  apply  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BAN  ON  HONORARIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ban  the 
receipt  of  honoraria  by  U.S.  Senators. 
It  has  long  been  my  contention  that 
Senators  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
people  they  work  for— the  taxpayers. 
The  pay  system  that  has  evolved  over 
the  years— with  the  public  paying  part 
of  a  Senators  salary  and  a  handful  of 
interest  groups  picking  up  the  rest— is 
untenable,  and  it  must  be  changed. 
This  is  the  time  to  do  it— at  the  start 
of  the  new  session,  in  the  wake  of  the 
House-passed  honoraria  ban.  in  these 
early  months  before  our  attentions 
turn  to  the  other  demands  of  a  busy 
election  year.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  my  efforts  here  today  by  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
DeConcini.  Senator  Rockefeller. 
Senator  Wirth.  Senator  Kohl,  Sena- 
tor Heflin.  Senator  Lieberman,  Sena- 
tor Harkin.  Senator  Humphrey,  Sena- 
tor Bryan.  Senator  Adams,  and  Sena- 
tor Robb. 

This  bill  is  quite  straightforward.  It 
would  conform  the  Senate's  rules  on 
honoraria  and  outside  income  to  those 
approved  by  the  House  last  November. 
As  such,  the  bill  would  prohibit  ac- 
ceptance of  honoraria  by  Senators  be- 
ginning January  1.  1991.  and  would,  at 
the  same  lime,  limit  outside  earned 
income  to  15  percent  of  a  Senator's 
salary.  The  bill  does  not  affect  cost-of- 
living  increases  which  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  granted  Senators 
retroactively  for  1988  and  1989  nor  the 
COLA  .scheduled  for  1990. 

In  additional  conformity  with  the 
House,  beginning  in  1991.  no  payments 
in  lieu  of  honoraria  may  be  paid  on 
behalf  of  a  Senator,  officer  or  employ- 
ee directly  to  a  charitable  organization 
if  such  payments  exceed  $2,000  or  are 
made  to  a  charitable  organization 
from  which  the  individual  or  immedi- 
ate family  member  derives  any  direct 
financial  benefit. 

The  bill  also  places  some  other  limi- 
tations on  outside  income.  Beginning 
in  1991.  a  Senator  may  not:  First,  affil- 
iate with  or  be  employed  by  a  firm, 
partnership,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  entity  to  provide  professional 
services  which  involve  a  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship for  compensation:  second, 
permit  that  Senators  name  to  be  used 
by  any  such  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  entity: 
third,  practice  a  profession  which  in- 
volves a  fiduciary  relationship  for 
compensation:  fourth,  serve  for  com- 
pensation as  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  board  of  any  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity:  or  fifth,  receive 
compensation     for    teaching    without 


prior  notification  and  approval  of  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee. 

Some  may  ask  why  it  is  necessary  to 
revisit  this  issue  after  the  long  and 
grueling  debates  of  the  last  session 
surrounding  both  the  honoraria  and 
pay  raise  issues.  After  all,  did  we  not 
settle  this  debate  in  the  last  days  of 
the  last  session?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  the  Senate  ended  up 
doing  last  session  as  it  related  to  hono- 
raria was  to  agree  not  to  settle  the 
issue.  Valiant  attempts  by  the  leader- 
ship to  couple  a  pay  raise  with  a  corre- 
sponding ban  on  honoraria  were 
thwarted  at  the  Uth  hour.  When  the 
doors  closed  on  the  first  session  of  this 
congress,  the  Senate  found  itself  in 
the  bizarre  position  of  being  the  only 
place  in  the  Federal  Government 
where  the  receipt  of  honoraria  was 
still  legal. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  rid  ourselves  of  honoraria  is  to 
couple  the  ban  with  a  corresponding 
pay  raise— much  like  the  House  did.  I 
offered  legislation  coupling  the  pay 
raise  with  a  corresponding  ban  on 
honoraria  in  June  of  last  year.  I  did 
this  because  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  vitality  of  our  Nation's  future  is 
linked  to  our  ability  to  attract  our  best 
young  people  into  public  service.  We 
cannot  attract  our  best  into  public 
service  in  a  world  of  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  pay  them  salaries  that  can  allow 
them  to  remain  committed  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  integrity  that  is  a  neces- 
sary catalyst  for  improving  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  future. 

Absent  the  political  will  to  vote  a 
pay  raise,  however,  the  integrity  of 
this  in.stitution  remains  threatened  by 
the  continued  receipt  of  honoraria. 
Even  with  elaborate  disclosure  and  ac- 
counting requirements,  the  notion  of 
special  interest  groups  supplementing 
Senators'  incomes  with  speaking  fees 
is  a  system  burdened  by  the  potential 
for  abuse.  Even  the  appearance  of  con- 
flict should  be  enough  to  end  a  system 
that  does  nothing  but  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  public  cynicism  about  the  mo- 
tives of  its  highest  elected  officials. 

"Who  pays  the  Senate?  "  The  answer 
should  be  a  simple  one:  as  public  serv- 
ants, our  Senate  salaries  should  come 
from  the  public.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  making 
our  answer  to  that  question  finally 
and  unequivocally  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2015 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION    I.    AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    5    OK    THE 
ETHICS  IN  (iOVERNMENT  ACT  OK  I97S. 

(a)  Administration.— Section  503(1)  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Senate  "  after 
"House  of  Representatives  ■  the  first  place  it 


also  in  the  same  bill  return  the  Social  hatyn,  and  myself  were  explicit  in 
Security  system  to  a  pay-as-you-go  stating  that  unless  this  were  done, 
basis  on  the  first  day  of  1991.  there  would  be  no  defensible  reason 

I  do  so  now.  sir.  in  the  distinguished     for    continuing    the    payroll    tax    at 
company  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Exon.     present  levels,  and  that  Social  Securi- 

appears  and  by  inserting    or  the  Senate,  as     who  is  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.     ty  would  have  to  be  returned  to  pay- 

the  case  may  be"  before  the  semicolon  "  i  »»-   tt 

(b)     Definitions.— Section     505     of     the 

Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  is  amend 

ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting    a  Sena- 
tor or"  after  "means";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "(A)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  ■(B)" 


Pell,  and  Mr.  Hollings. 

This  legislation  would  strengthen 
the  Social  Security  System,  restore 
honesty  and  integrity  to  our  Federal 
finances,  and  provide  a  fair  tax  cut  to 
132  million  Social  Security  taxpayers. 

The    Social    Security    tax    rate    in- 


as-you-go    financing    as   a   matter   of 
simple  fairness. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
made  the  same  recommendation  in 
their  report,  "Social  Security:  The 
Trust  Fund  Accumulation,  the  Econo- 
my, and  the  Federal  Budget.  "  released 


SEC.  2.  amendments  TO  THE  ETHICS  KEKOKM  A(T     crcased  on  January   1   from  6.06  per-     January  19.  1989.  The  GAO  suggested- 


OK  l»H9. 

Section  1101(b)  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act 
of  1989  is  repealed  and  section  llOKc)  is  re- 
designated section  IlOlib). 

SEC.  3.  CONKORMINi;  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  or 
1971.— Section  323  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441i)  is  re 
pealed. 

(b)  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
1983. -Section  908  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1983  (2  U.S.C.  31-1)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  4   EKKEtTIVE  D.^TE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1991. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  on  S.  2015 
section  i.  definitions 

Amends  two  terms  used  in  new  Title  V. 
Section  505  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978.  The  term  "Member"  is  defined 
to  include  a  Senator.  The  term  "officer  or 
employee"  is  defined  to  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  government— i.e..  the  ex- 
emption for  Senate  officers  and  employees 
is  deleted.  Administrative  responsibility  for 
the  law's  provisions  as  they  apply  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  given  to  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee. 

SECTION  2.  ELIMINATION  OF  HONORARIA  AND 
LIMITATIONS  ON  OUTSIDE  EARNED  INCOME 
AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Section  1101  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  is  amended  by  repealing  subsection  <b) 
which    provides    for    annual    cost-of-living 
salary  increases  for  U.S.  Senators  and  con 
current  reductions  in  the  limit  on  honorari 
um. 

SECTION  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Repeals  provision  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  limiting  honorar 
ia. 

(b)  Repeals  provision  of  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, 1983.  defining  and  restricting 
honoraria. 

SECTION  4 

Provides  that  the  effective  date  is  January 
1.  1991. 


By   Mr.   MOYNIHAN   (for   him- 
self.   Mr.    Sanford.   Mr.    Pell. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  2016.  A  bill  to  cut  Social  Security 
contribution   rates   and   return   Social 
Security  to  pay-as-you-go  financing:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

social  SECURITY  CONTRIBUTION  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  29,  I  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  this  second  session  of  the 
101st  Congress.  I  would  introduce  leg- 
islation to  rescind  the  January  1.  1990 
increase  in  the  FICA  contribution,  and 


cent  for  employees  and  employers 
each  to  6.2  percent— excluding  the  1.45 
percent  rate  for  Medicare.  The  bill 
would  repeal  this  rate  increase  retro- 
actively, further  cut  the  rate  effective 
January  1.  1991  to  5.1  percent,  and 
schedule  future  tax  rate  increases 
starting  in  2012. 

This  would  be  a  $55  billion  tax  cut 
for  working  people  in  1991.  For  a 
couple  with  combined  earnings  at  the 
Social  Security  taxable  maximum  in 
1991— an  estimated  $54.300— the  tax 
cut  savings  would  be  about  $600  in 
that  year  alone.  Savings  in  future 
years  would  be  even  greater. 

At  the  same  time,  future  Social  Se 


If  the  Congress  and  the  P»resident  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  and  implement  a  strat- 
egy for  restoring  fiscal  balance  in  the  non- 
Social  Security  part  of  the  budget,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  should  reconsider 
the  pattern  of  payroll  tax  increases  that  is 
producing  the  current  and  projected  social 
security  surpluses.  To  implement  this 
option,  it  would  t>e  appropriate  to  return 
the  social  security  program  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  financing  basis  once  the  social  security 
reserves  have  reached  a  desirable  contingen- 
cy level  of  about  100  to  150  percent  of 
annual  outlays. 

A  year  has  gone  by.  Early  on  there 
were  various  suggestions  from  the  ad- 
ministration   that    our    warning    has 


curity   benefits   would   be   even   more     ^^^^   ^^^^^-   ^"^   ^^^^   some   general 


secure  than  they  are  under  present 
law.  The  legislation  would  put  Social 
Security  on  a  sound  current  cost,  or 
pay-as-you-go,  financial  basis  that 
would  keep  the  system  solvent  for  the 
next  75  years— or  20  years  longer  than 
under  the  current  arrangements. 
Using  the   flat-rate  Social  Security 


agreement  would  be  reached.  Then  si- 
lence. Silence  can  denote  but  one 
thing.  The  administration  is  content 
to  see  the  budget  deficit  gradually 
eliminated  by  the  growing  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  revenue. 

As    we    pointed    out    in    our    NEC 
report,  and  as  was  made  very  clear  in 


payroll  tax  to  finance  a  growing  share    ^^^.  GAO  study,  the  operating  budget 


of  Government  expenses  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  middle-class  working 
Americans.  Unfair  because  income  tax 
cuts  for  the  rich  and  payroll  tax  in- 
creases for  everyone  else  have  left 
middle-income  workers  bearing  a  dis- 
proportionate burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take  this 
measure  lightly,  or  without  awareness 
of  the  complexity  of  the  matter.  To 
the  contrary,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  I  made  it  quite  explicit  that  this 
option  might  have  to  be  chosen. 

Specifically,  the  report  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Commissioners  of  the  National 
Economic  Commission,  issued  on 
March  1.  1989.  dealt  primarily  with 
the  opportunities  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence of  large  and  growing  surpluses 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  funds.  We 
stated  that  if  the  administration  and 
Congress  could  bring  about  a  balanced 
operating  budget,  the  Social  Security 
surplus  would  allow  us  to  retire  pri- 
vately held  Government  debt.  This 
would  automatically  translate  into  an 
increase  in  national  savings— perhaps 
doubling  the  current  savings  rate— 
which  offered  a  means  of  insuring  a 
strong  productive  U.S.  economy  capa- 
ble of  supporting  retirees  in  the  next 
century.  We  recommended  this. 

At  the  same  time.  Commissioners 
Strauss.  Gray.  lacocca.  Kirkland.  Ro- 


deficit  is  not  declining.  It  is  growing. 
The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1989  was 
$204  billion  without  the  Social  Securi- 
ty surplus.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  baseline  projections  show  the 
deficit  in  the  operating  budget  grow- 
ing to  $268  billion  in  the  year  2000.  In 
that  same  year  the  Social  Security  sur- 
plus will  be  $236  billion.  A  $268  billion 
deficit  financed  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

This  is  totally  unacceptable.  The  tax 
structure  of  the  United  States  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  regressive  of 
any  Western  nation.  The  1980's  have 
witnessed  a  decline  in  the  progressiv- 
ity  of  Federal  taxes  as  a  whole- 
income,  payroll,  and  excise  taxes  com- 
bined—despite improvements  made  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  As  CBO 
Director  Robert  D.  Reischauer  recent- 
ly noted:  "federal  taxes  in  1990  will  be 
less  progressive  than  they  were  in 
either  1977  or  1980.  •  *  •"  This  is  so 
because  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
has  come  to  make  up  an  increasingly 
large  share  of  total  federal  tax  levies. 
Social  Security  tax  revenue  as  a  per- 
cent of  total  federal  revenue  rose  by 
23  percent  form  1980  to  1988.  while 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax 
revenue  as  1  percent  of  total  Federal 
revenue  declined  by  6  percent  and  23 
percent,   respectively.  And  the  Social 
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Security  Administration  reports  that 
of  those  taxpayers  who  will  pay  any 
Social  Security  tax  in  1990,  about  74 
p>ercent  will  pay  more  in  FICA  taxes— 
including  the  employer's  share— than 
in  income  taxes. 

The  1983  decision  to  move  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  to  a  partially 
funded  basis  was  a  responsible  one 
But  the  only  justification  there  can  be 
for  running  large  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses is  to  use  the  surpluses  to  in- 
crease national  savings— and  thereby 
provide  for  higher  future  productivity 
and  income  to  support  the  retirement 
of  the  baby  boom  generation.  This  was 
the  aim,  but  we  have  not  achieved  it. 
It  was  a  good  idea  that  was  eclipsed  by 
the  Reagan-Bush  budget  deficits  of 
the  1980's,  and  now  1990's.  So  the  time 
has  come  to  return  Social  Security  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing. 

Social  Security  was  financed  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  for  decades  prior 
to  1983.  Under  this  financing  method. 
we  schedule  Social  Security  tax  rates 
that  will  produce  the  revenue  needed 
for  current  and  future  benefits  and  for 
maintaining  a  reserve  equal  to  about  a 
year's  worth  of  outlays.  We  have  not 
had  a  reserve  of  a  year's  worth  of  ben- 
efits since  1970,  but  under  this  bill  we 
would  have  such  a  reserve  at  the  end 
of  1990,  and  at  the  end  of  2065,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  year  in  between. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  who  helped  create 
our  Social  Security  system  in  1934  and 
who  for  23  years  was  its  chief  actuary. 
has  urged  a  return  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing. In  testimony  of  May  1988 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security.  Myers 
stated: 

I  believe  that  OASDI  [Old-Age.  Survivors. 
and  Disability  Insurance,  or  Social  Security] 
should  be  financed  on  close  to  a  current  cost 
basis.  Income  should,  on  the  whole,  slightly 
exceed  outgo  each  year,  in  order  to  build  up 
a  fund  which  is  about  equal  to  one  years 
outgo— and  certainly  no  more.  This  should 
be  accomplished  by  changing  the  future 
tax-rate  schedule  so  as  to  more  nearly 
match  the  trend  of  outgo. 

We  have  tailored  our  proposal  to  Mr. 
Myers'  specifications.  A  Social  Securi- 
ty tax  rate  of  5.1  percent  starting  In 
1991  will  be  sufficient  to  finance  bene- 
fits through  2011  while  maintaining  a 
reserve  of  about  a  year's  worth  of  ben 
efits.  In  2012  the  tax  rate  would  rise  to 

5.6  percent.  The  legislation  schedules 
a  tax  rate  of  6.2  percent— the  current 
rate— for  2015.  7  percent  for  2020.  and 

7.7  percent  for  2025.  The  rate  would 
peak  at  8.1  percent  for  2045  and  later 
years. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  reserve  that 
would  build  up  under  the  current  law 
would  be  exhausted  in  2045  in  any 
event,  so  at  that  point  we  would  have 
to  go  to  the  same  8.1  percent  rate 
anyway.  Also,  assuming  only  modest 
rates  of  economic  growth  between  now 
and  2045,  workers  at  that  time  will 
make  twice  as  much  in  real  terms  as 
workers  today.  Finally,  the  proposed 


rise  in  the  rate  over  the  next  55  years 
is  modest  compared  to  the  historical 
rise  over  the  past  55  years.  In  1935, 
the  rate  was  set  at  1  percent  of  the 
first  $3,000  of  wages.  This  has  risen, 
with  full  public  support,  to  6.2  percent 
of  the  first  $51,300  of  wages.  This  is  a 
sixfold  increase  in  the  rale  over  the 
past  55  years,  compared  to  a  59-per- 
oent  proposed  increase  over  the  next 
55  years. 

We  must  end  the  shameful  practice 
of  using  Social  Security  revenues  to  fi- 
nance budget  deficits.  This  proposal 
will  restore  honesty  and  integrity  to 
the  Federal  fisc.  strengthen  the  Social 
Security  system,  and  provide  a  much- 
needed  tax  cut  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  American  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  written  by  Robert 
J.  Myers  that  appeared  on  January  17. 
1990  in  the  Washington  Times  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKITION  I.  KEin  ITION  IN  Kl(  A  TAXES  AM)  TA\K> 
ON  SEI.K  EMPI.OVMENT  INCOME 

(a)  FICAT.^XEs. 

'1)  Tax  on  employees.- The  table  in  sec- 
tion 3101'ai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees 
for  old-age.  survivors:  and  disability  insur- 
ance) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


In  the  case  wages 
received  during: 

1990 

1991  through  2011  . 

2012  through  2014. 

2015  through  2019. 

2020  through  2024  . 

2025  through  2044  . 

2045  or  thereafter.. 


The  rate 
shall  be: 
6.06  percent 

5.1  percent 

5.6  percent 

6.2  percent 

7.0  percent 

7.7  percent 

8.1  percent." 


(2)  Tax  on  employers. -The  table  in  sec- 
tion 3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employers  for  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 


In  the  case  wages 
paid  during: 

1990 

1991  through  2011 . 

2012  through  2014  . 

2015  through  2019. 

2020  through  2024  . 

2025  through  2044  . 

2045  or  thereafter.. 


The  rate 
shall  be: 
6.06  percent 

5.1  percent 

5.6  percent 

6.2  percent 

7.0  percent 

7.7  percent 

8.1  percent." 


(3)  Reallocation  to  federal  disabilty  in- 
surance TRUST  FUND.-Section  201(b)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(b)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  (O)  1.20  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989.  and  before  Janu- 
ary I.  2000.  and  so  reported,  and  (P)  1.42  per 
centum  of  the  wages  las  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31,  1999.  and  so  reported" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  (O)  1.16  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989.  and  before  Janu- 


ary 1.  2000,  and  so  reported.  (P)  1.34  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  .so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1999,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2012.  and  so  reported  (Q)  1.6  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2011.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  2015,  and  so  reported.  <R)  1.64  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2014.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2020,  and  so  reported.  (S)  1.7  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2019.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  2025.  and  so  reported.  (T)  1.76  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2024.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2045.  and  so  reported,  and  (U)  1.82 
per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2044.  and  so  reported". 
(b)  Tax  on  Self-Employment  Income.— 
(A)  In  general.— The  table  in  section 
1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employ- 
ment income  for  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
Beginning  after:        And  before: 


December  31 

1989. 
December  31 

1990. 
December  31 

2011. 
December  31 

2014. 
December  31 

2019. 
December  31 

2024. 
December  31 

2044. 


January  I. 

1991. 
January  1. 

2012. 
January  1. 

2015. 
January  1. 

2020. 
January  I. 

2025. 
Januarv  1. 

2045. 


Percent: 
12.12 

10.2 

11.2 

12.4 

14.0 

15.4 

16.2." 


(2)  Reallocation  to  federal  disability 
INSURANCE  trust  FUND.— Section  201(b)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(O)  1.20  per 
centum  of  .self-employment  income  (as,  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1989.  and 
before  January  1.  2000.  and  (P)  1.42  per 
centum  of  self-employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1999"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(O)  1.16  per  centum 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1989.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2000.  (P)  1.34  per  centum  of  self-em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1999.  and  before  January  1.  2012,  (Q) 
1.6  per  centum  of  self-employment  income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  2011.  and 
before  January  1,  2015.  (R)  1.64  per  centum 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  2014.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2020.  (S)  1.7  per  centum  of  self-em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  2019.  and  before  January  1,  2025.  (T) 
1.76  per  centum  of  self-employment  income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  2024,  and 
before  January  1.  2045.  and  (U)  1.82  per 
centum  of  self-employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  2044.". 


[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  17. 
1990] 

Is  IT  Time  to  Lower  the  Social  Security 
Levy?  Yes:  Return  to  Pay-as-You-Go 

(By  Robert  Myers) 

Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan.  New  York  Demo- 
crat, recently  announced  his  intention  to 
submit  a  bill  that  would  change  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  program  back  to 
the  pay-as-you-go  basis  that  prevailed  from 
the  mid-1950s  to  the  early  1980s. 

Under  pay-as-you-go  financing,  a  moder- 
ate fund  balance  is  accumulated  and  main- 
tained—about one  years  outgo. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate short-range  financing  during  periods 
of  economic  recession.  Also,  the  interest 
earnings  of  the  fund's  investments  are  of 
some  assistance  in  financing  the  program. 

When  Social  Security  was  started  in  1935. 
it  was  designed  to  accumulate  a  large  fund 
that  would  provide  interest  earnings  to  fi- 
nance a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Widespread  discussion  occurred  on  this 
point,  and  it  was  concluded  that  this  was 
unwise.  As  a  result,  subsequent  legislation 
increased  benefits  in  ih  early  years  and  de- 
creased them  in  later  years.  Contributions 
were  not  allowed  to  rise  as  originally  sched- 
uled. 

Thus  in  actual  practice,  the  financing  was 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  from  the  mid-1950s 
until  legislation  in  1972  more  formally  pro- 
vided for  pay-as-you-go  financing. 

The  financing  basis  was  changed  in  1977 
and  again  in  1983.  The  emphasis  of  the  1983 
legislative  pr(x;ess  was  to  assure  that  the 
program  would  have  no  financial  crisis  in 
the  1980s  (and  now  it  can  be  said  that  this 
was  most  certainly  achieved),  and  to  pro- 
vide, on  the  average,  adequate  financing 
over  the  next  75  years. 

The  result  was  to  provide  substantially 
more  income  than  outgo  in  the  first  half  of 
the  period  and,  counter-balancingly.  less  in 
the  second  part.  We  will  have  a  mammoth 
fund  balance— as  much  as  $12  trillion— 40 
years  from  now.  But  that  will  be  depleted  in 
the  two  decades  that  follow. 

The  problem  with  the  present  "roller 
coaster"  method  of  funding  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  is  that  after  the  fund  is  ex- 
hausted, the  tax  rate  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased significantly— about  2  percent  each 
on  employer  and  employee— to  maintain 
benefits. 

Two  problems  occur  under  the  present 
method  of  financing,  under  which  a  mam- 
moth fund  builds  up. 

The  annual  excesses  of  income  over  outgo 
are  invested  in  government  bonds.  The 
ready  availability  of  these  large  excesses, 
which  will  soon  be  as  much  as  $100  billion  a 
year,  make  the  government's  borrowing 
problemis  much  easier  and  thus  can  result  in 
lack  of  fiscal  discipline  in  general  govern- 
ment spending. 

Further,  the  financing  of  a  major  portion 
of  government  debt  is  done  through  the 
payroll  tax,  which  is  regressive  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  second  problem  relates  directly  to  the 
Social  Security  program.  Even  in  the  next 
few  years,  because  a  mammoth  fund  balance 
of  billions  of  dollars  is  accumulated,  irresist- 
ible pressure  from  beneficiaries  will  arise  for 
the  liberalized  benefits  of  all  sorts. 

If  such  liberalizations  are  made,  they 
cannot  readily  be  undone  when  the  baby 
boomers  retire,  and  the  costs  at  that  time 
will  be  correspondingly  higher— and  that 
much  more  difficult  to  finance. 


The  solution  to  these  problems  is  to  revert 
to  pay-as-you-go  financing  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, as  Mr.  Moynihan  is  urging. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  present  6.2 
percent  tax  on  employers  and  employees 
(exclusive  of  the  1.45  percent  for  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  portion  of  Medicare)  could  be 
reduced  to  5.1  percent  for  the  next  25  years. 

Then,  a  graciual  increase  would  be  made 
every  five  years,  until  an  ultimate  rate  of  8.1 
percent  is  reached  in  2045.  The  later  rate  is 
slightly  less  than  would  be  required  under 
present  law  after  the  trust  balance  had  been 
depleted. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  tax  schedule 
would  be  to  develop  a  fund  balance  that,  be- 
ginning in  1991,  would  be  very  close  to  one 
years  outgo  at  all  times,  never  going  below 
85  percent  and  never  rising  above  130  per- 
cent. 

This  approach  is  fiscally  and  economically 
.sound,  as  well  as  intellectually  honest  in 
giving  the  public  a  clear  view  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  and  of  the  general  budget  situ- 
ation of  the  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  my  distin- 
guished cosponsor,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  is  on  the  floor.  As  I  am  sure 
he  would  want  to  speak.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
this  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sign 
on  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  It  is 
a  very  ingenious  thought  and  sugges- 
tion by  a  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
has  been  Mr.  Social  Security  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  that  Senator  Moynihan  has 
just  made,  and  I  think  he  cuts 
through  the  cloud,  the  misunderstand- 
ing, very  well. 

I  am  signing  on  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure  not  certain  that  it,  as  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  will  eventually  become  law  with- 
out some  amendments,  without  some 
changes.  I  want  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  law  because  then  I  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  be  consulted  by  my  friend 
from  New  York  on  what  changes  are 
made  down  the  line. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  are  very  few  of  us  who 
have  ever  introduced  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  I  suspect  this  again  will 
follow  along  those  lines  that  we  make 
some  changes. 

What  it  has  done,  above  everything 
else,  Mr.  President,  it  caused  people  to 
think  about  what  we  are  doing  with 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  There 
is  no  fund  and  therefore  I  suggest 
there  is  very  little  trust  as  far  as  the 
baby  boomers  are  concerned.  Certainly 
there  is  a  buildup,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  presently  indicated, 
that  gives  us  the  largest  reserve  that 
we  have  ever  had  since  the  early  1970's 
and  that  is  good.  But  if  something  like 
what  the  Senator  has  suggested  be- 
comes law,   it   would   not   further   in- 


crease the  reserve,  it  would  not  fur- 
ther increase  the  temptation  to  steal 
that  money  or  embezzle  that  money, 
call  it  what  you  will,  to  run  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  facts  are  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  today. 

And  even  before  the  Moynihan  bill 
came  out.  this  Senator,  for  the  last 
year,  has  been  trying  to  ring  the  bell. 
And  I  got  very  little  attention.  I  was 
ringing  the  bell  to  try  and  bring  some 
honesty  in  budgeting  to  the  Federal 
process,  to  talk  about  fair  policies  of 
taxation.  As  the  Senator  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  this  is  not  a  tax.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  trust  fund  that  we  save, 
but  we  are  spending  it. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting,  the  Sen- 
ator will  probably  remember  in  the 
Budget  Committee  a  year  ago,  this 
Senator  dubbed  the  budget  that  we 
were  working  on  as  uglier  than  Rose- 
mary's baby  and  one  of  the  reasons  it 
was  so  ugly,  among  other  things,  was 
the  fact  that  we  were  using  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund,  which  is  a  trust  to 
offset,  to  mask  the  real  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  never  going  to 
be  able  to  solve  the  magnificent  and 
scary  deficit  problem  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  which  has  accumulated 
to  where  it  is  over  $3  trillion  in  nation- 
al debt,  unless  we  have  an  honest 
point  to  start  from. 

Above  everything  else.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  at 
least  sparked  with  his  ingenious  pro- 
posal reduction  to  cut  taxes  to  give  the 
people  back  money  that  we  do  not 
need  now  rather  than  have  us  contin- 
ue to  finance  the  Federal  Government 
under  a  guise  for  which  it  was  certain- 
ly not  intended. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  that  even  after  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  and  several  speeches  and 
comments  that  I  have  made  where  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  if 
anyone  could  find  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  in  Washington,  DC.  there 
would  be  $60  billion  in  there  according 
to  the  sign  on  it  but  if  you  opened  the 
drawer  there  is  nothing  but  a  bunch  of 
lOU's.  The  money  has  been  spent. 

My  daughter-in-law.  during  the 
Christmas  season,  said  to  me.  "Dad, 
what  is  this  about?  Have  they  spent 
our  Social  Security  money?"  She  is  a 
baby  boomer,  a  38-year-old  young  pro- 
fessional. And  I  told  her  what  had 
happened.  She  said.  "They  can't  do 
that." 

I  said.  "Well,  that  is  a  nice  attitude, 
but  the  facts  of  the  matter  are.  they 
have." 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  I  am  prou(d  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  bill,  thanking  him  for 
bringing  it  up.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
ever  going  to  be  law  as  introduced 
today  but  it  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  clear-cut  signal,  something  that 
we  could  get  our  teeth  into,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  begin  to 
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understand  finally  what  really  is  going 
on  with  our  mismanagement,  our  em 
bezzlement.  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
with  the  so-called  sacred  Social  Securi 
ty  trust  fund  that  myself  and  most 
Members  of  this  body  are  very  much 
dedicated  to  protect.  Because  Social 
Security  is  something  that  most  of  us 
have  stood  for  and  stood  behind  and 
demanded  it  be  financed  in  a  funda- 
mental honest  way  and  we  want  that 
to  continue  in  the  future. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  York, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  find 
myself  associated  once  again— as  we 
have  on  many  issues  over  14  years— 
with  the  able,  indomitable  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  is  given  to  making 
comments  from  time  to  time  about  the 
Syracuse  football  team  with  which  I 
cannot  wholly  associate  myself,  but 
otherwise  he  is  an  estimable  force  in 
this  body.  He  has  been  with  us  on 
Social  Security  from  the  beginning. 
and  I  accept  his  thoughts  in  e.xactly 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  offered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  Sena 
tor  MoYNiHAN.  in  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  Social  Security  pay- 
roll withholding  lax  paid  by  workers 
aund  their  employers. 

In  my  view  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial to  stop  a  huge,  if  unintended, 
fraud  on  American  workers  and  their 
employers:  the  use  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  Social  Security  taxes  to  hide 
the  size  of  the  true  Federal  budget 
deficit,  and  the  use  of  those  Social  Se- 
curity funds  to  finance  a  large  part  of 
the  deficit. 

I  emphasize  the  bill  in  no  way  poses 
any  threat  to  current  or  future  Social 
Security  benefit  payments,  nor  will  it 
prevent  payment  of  future  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  The  bill  will  simply  stop  the 
current  misuse  of  Social  Security 
taxes  now  being  collected  from  work- 
ers and  their  employers. 

The  bill  will  essentially  restore  the 
Social  Security  system  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  upon  which  it  was  estab 
lished  and  upon  which  it  operated 
until  a  few  short  years  ago.  It  was  just 
7  years  ago,  in  1983,  that  the  Congress 
approved  a  series  of  Social  Security 
withholding  tax  increases  designed  to 
produce  for  the  first  time  annual  sur- 
pluses in  the  Social  Security  fund.  The 
idea  was  to  set  the  money  aside  to  pay 
benefits  in  25  or  30  years  when  there 
would  be  a  larger  number  of  retirees. 

I  voted  for  that  legislation,  but  in  all 
honesty  we  should  now  admit  it  is  not 
working.  The  annual  Social  Security 
surplus  is  not  really  being  set  aside  or 
invested  productively.  Instead  the  sur- 
plus taxes,  taken  from  today's  working 
men  and  women,  are  being  used  to 
hide  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment deficit  and  to  help  finance  that 
deficit.  Those  surplus  funds  are  used 
to  purchase  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  and 
thus  to  help  pay  for  current  operating 
expenses  of  the  Government— from 
the  Pentagon,  to  the  weather  service 
to  farm  subsidies.  And  25  or  30  years 
from  now.  when  the  Social  Security 
s.vstem  cashes  in  those  Treasury 
bonds,  our  Government  will  have  to 
tax  the  people  again  to  pay  off  the 
bonds.  And  thus  the  people  will  pay 
twice  for  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits—once now  and  again  in  25  or  30 
years. 

It  is  simply  wrong  and  it  must  be 
stopped. 

The  bill  will  repeal  retroactively  the 
Social  Security  tax  increase  that  went 
into  effect  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
and  on  January  I  of  next  year  will 
reduce  the  Social  Security  withholding 
rate  to  5.1  percent,  compared  to  the 
current  rate  ^of  6.1  percent.  The 
change  does  not  affect  the  Medicare 
system  or  its  financing  at  all. 

For  a  single  worker,  the  rate  reduc- 
tion would  mean  a  tax  cut  of  nearly 
$300  in  1991.  and  an  identical  saving 
for  his  employer.  And  for  a  working 
married  couple  the  tax  cut  would  be 
nearly  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  President  there  are  those  who 
question  this  tax  cut  proposal,  stating 
it  will  increase  the  deficit  and  asking 
how  we  intend  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
revenue.  But  this  bill  does  not  create  a 
deficit;  this  bill  eliminates  a  surplus  in 
the  Social  Security  system  that  is 
being  misused.  In  doing  so.  the  bill  re- 
veals the  true  size  of  the  Government 
deficit  that  already  exists— but  it  does 
not  create  the  deficit. 

Although  this  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced only  today  there  has  already 
been  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
of  it.  F^ven  those  who  are  critical  of 
the  bill,  however,  agree  that  Social  Se- 
curity surpluses  are  being  misused; 
they  just  di.sagree  with  the  solution 
provided  by  this  bill.  With  them  rests 
the  responsibility  of  finding  a  better 
.solution.  I  know  of  no  better  solution 
than  to  eliminate  the  unfair  tax. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  taxing  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
unfairly  for  Social  Security;  we  are 
taxing  small,  medium  and  large  busi- 
nesses unfairly  for  Social  Security;  we 
are  taxing  nonprofit  organizations  and 
their  workers  unfairly  for  Social  Secu- 
rity. The  Government  will  collect  sur- 
plus taxes  of  $55  billion  for  Social  Se- 
curity next  year  and  use  it  to  finance 
other  activities. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  that  unfair 
use.  and  restore  honesty  to  our  budget 
and  to  our  Social  Security  system.  I 
commend  and  congratulate  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  for  his  leadership  in  devel- 
oping this  proposal  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  his  effort. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 
Heflin,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent endowment  for  the  Eisenhower 
Exchange  Fellowship  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PERMAMENT  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  EISENHOWER 
EXCHANGE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  endowment  for  the 
Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. 

As  we  enter  the  centennial  year  of 
the  birth  of  President  Eisenhower,  I 
am  proud  to  propose  this  bill,  which 
will  honor  our  Nation's  34th  President 
for  his  character,  courage,  and  patriot- 
ism, and  for  his  leadership  based  on 
moral  integrity  and  trust. 

President  Eisenhower,  though  born 
in  Texas,  grew  up  in  Abilene,  KS.  For 
two  decades  his  character  and  beliefs 
were  shaped  by  his  family  and  the  en- 
vironment of  this  city  in  America's 
heartland.  Here  he  attended  high 
school  and  excelled  as  an  athlete.  In 
order  to  help  his  family  meet  ex- 
penses, Ike  worked  in  a  creamery  and 
grew  and  sold  vegetables. 

Eisenhower's  interest  in  military  his- 
tory began  when  he  was  just  a  boy. 
His  military  career  began  at  West 
Point,  and  didn't  reach  its  climax  until 
he  became  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  1952  he  was  elected 
the  34th  President  of  the  United 
States  and  was  reelected  in  1956. 

The  1990  centennial  year  could 
easily  be  seen  as  an  exercise  in  nostal- 
gia, but  in  fact  should  be  recognized  as 
much  more.  It  should  be  seen  as  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  former 
president's  legacy  and  to  realize  the 
issues  we  must  confront  in  the  1990's 
and  on  into  the  next  century  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  decisions  and  poli- 
cies of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
from  Ike's  leadership  is  the  belief  in 
the  interdependence  of  life  in  the 
modern  world.  He  knew,  and  we 
should  all  be  aware,  there  is  much  we 
as  a  Nation  can  gain  from  working  to- 
gether with  other  nations— gains  both 
political  and  economic  in  nature. 
Working  together  though,  requires 
keeping  sight  of  America's  interests- 
it  does  not  mean  compromising  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
about  America's  responsibilities  to 
other  nations— aid  in  all  forms  includ- 
ing food,  shelter,  and  as  always  dol- 
lars. But  underneath  these  tangibles,  I 
think  there  is  something  much  more 
basic  that  must  be  addressed— our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Nation  and  as  individ- 
uals to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  people  and  cultures  found  in  for- 
eign countries. 

The  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellow- 
ships  was   established    for   such    pur- 


pose. Established  in  1953.  it  was  the 
first  Eisenhower-named  organization 
in  President  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion. Ike  envisioned  this  program  as  a 
means  through  which  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  could  be 
furthered,  and  the  dignity  of  other 
peoples  recognized. 

Since  its  founding,  the  program  has 
served  to  invite  rising  leaders  from 
other  countries  for  in-depth  visits  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  give  out- 
standing Americans  similar  exposure 
to  other  countries.  In  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  hailed  the  new  program  as 
"something  that  could  well  become 
the  most  meaningful  thing  that  has 
happened  in  our  time." 

Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships 
are  dedicated  to  mutual  influence 
through  the  exchange  of  practical 
knowledge.  Promising  young  leaders, 
both  from  the  United  States  and  our 
overseas  neighbors,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for,  and  enhance  their 
own  professional  careers  while  at  the 
same  time  work  toward  advancement 
of  peace  through  international  under- 
standing. 

The  program  has  clearly  helped 
demonstrate  Eisenhower's  conviction 
that  world  peace  could  best  be 
achieved  through  friendships  between 
individuals.  The  organization  has  a 
good  track  record:  two  former  fellows 
have  become  heads  of  state  and  more 
than  100  have  been  cabinet  appoint- 
ees, Supreme  Court  judges,  ambassa- 
dors, or  college  presidents. 

Thus,  with  the  centennial  year  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  birth  upon  us, 
and  in  effort  to  provide  a  meaningful, 
and  lasting  commemorative  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  $5  million  permanent 
endowment  for  the  Eisenhower  Ex- 
change Fellowships.  Additionally,  this 
bill  will  match  the  funds  the  Eisen- 
hower Exchange  Fellowships  Program 
can  raise  from  the  private  sector,  up  to 
an  additional  $2.5  million,  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  half  of  the 
money  provided  from  the  endowment 
as  well  as  from  the  matching  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
sending  Americans  to  emerging  Euro- 
pean democracies,  where  we  clearly 
have  national  interests  in  and  a  need 
for  developing  mutual  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  Pl'RPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 


(1)  to  provide  a  permanent  endowment  for 
the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram; 

(2)  to  honor  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  for  his 
character,  courage,  and  patriotism,  and  for 
his  leadership  based  on  moral  integrity  and 
trust; 

(3)  to  pay  tribute  to  President  Eisenhow- 
er's leadership  in  war  and  peace,  through 
his  diverse  understanding  of  history,  practi- 
cal affairs,  and  the  hearts  of  humankind: 

(4)  to  address  America's  need  for  the  best 
possible  higher  education  of  its  young 
talent  for  a  competitive  world  which  shares 
a  common  and  endangered  environment; 

(5)  to  advance  the  network  of  friendship 
and  trust  already  established  in  President 
Eisenhower's  name,  so  that  it  may  continue 
to  grow  to  the  imminent  challenges  of  the 
21st  century; 

(6)  to  complete  Dwight  David  Eisenhow- 
ers crusade  to  liberate  the  peoples  of 
Europe  from  oppression; 

(7)  to  deepen  and  expand  relationships 
with  European  nations  developing  democra- 
cy and  self-determination;  and 

'8)  to  honor  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
his  birth  through  permanent  endowment  of 
an  established  fellowship  program,  the  Ei- 
senhower Exchange  Fellowships,  to  increase 
educational  opportunities  for  young  leaders 
in  preparation  for  and  enhancement  of 
their  professional  careers,  and  advajicement 
of  peace  through  international  understand- 
ing. 

SE(    2  AITHORIZATION. 

(a)  In  General.— To  provide  a  permanent 
endowment  for  the  Eisenhower  Exchange 
Fellowship  Program,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  Eisenhower  Exchange 
Fellowships.  Incorporated,  not  to  exceed— 

(1)  $5,000,000.  plus 

(2)  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  $2,500,000;  or 

(B)  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  the  amount 
that  is  obtained  by  Eisenhower  Exchange 
Fellowships,  Inc..  from  private  sector 
sources  during  the  4-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Payments.- Amounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships. 
Inc..  in  annual  installments  in  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  subsection. 

SKI .  .1.  I  SE  OK  income  ON  THE  ENDOWMENT. 

Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  annual 
income  on  the  permanent  endowment  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shall  be  available  only 
to  assist  United  States  fellows  in  traveling 
to  and  studying  in  emerging  European  de- 
mocracies. 

SEC.  4  ANNI  At.  REPORT 

Following  any  fiscal  year  in  which  Eisen- 
hower Exchange  Fellowships.  Inc..  receives 
funds  under  this  Act.  it  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  a  report  on  its  activities.  Not 
later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of  such 
report,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  comments  on  such  report. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Dole  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  the  Eisenhow- 
er Exchange  Fellowship  Program. 

This  endowment  would  support  the 
work  of  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship Program,  which  brings  foreign 
professionals  to  this  country  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  work  of 


their  counterparts  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
would  expand  the  existing  exchange 
program  to  help  United  States  fellows 
travel  to  and  study  in  emerging  Euro- 
pean democracies. 

This  year  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  this  legislation  represents 
a  most  fitting  memorial  to  him.  As  a 
man  who  knew  well  and  cared  deeply 
about  the  international  community. 
President  Eisenhower  would  have 
moved  quickly  to  extend  the  hand  of 
help  and  friendship  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  their  struggle  to  be 
free.  The  rapid  and  astonishing  devel- 
opments in  those  nations  during  the 
past  year  stand  in  stark  conti-ast  to 
the  gloomy  Cold  War  atmosphere 
which  existed  when  Eisenhower  left 
office  in  1961. 

In  his  parting  comments  to  the 
American  public,  President  Eisenhow- 
er expressed  his  vision  of  hope  with 
these  words; 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration; 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all 
races,  all  nations  may  have  their  great 
human  needs  satisfied:  that  those  now 
denied  opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  full;  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may 
experience  its  spiritual  blessings:  that  those 
who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities:  *  *  *  and  that,  in  the 
goodness  of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to 
live  together  in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the 
binding  force  of  mutual  respect  and  love. 

The  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellow- 
ship Program  has  been  working  to 
forge  these  ties.  This  legislation, 
which  provides  for  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  up  to  $7.5  million,  will 
allow  the  program  to  build  upon  this 
record  of  service. 

As  members  of  the  Eisenhower  Cen- 
tennial Commission.  Senator  Dole  and 
I  will  be  engaged  in  a  number  of  activi- 
ties thoughout  the  country.  I  hope  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  join  us  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
man  through  their  support  for  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  2018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
types  of  veneer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
TYPES  or  VENEER 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  duty  on  certain 
types  of  wood  veneer.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  has  reviewed 
this  bill,  which  offers  prospective  duty 
relief  through  1994.  and  has  deter- 
mined that  there  are  no  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  these  veneers.  Similar  legis- 
lation, H.R.  3231,  has  been  introduced 
by  Congressman  Dwyer  in  the  House. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2018 

Be  it  enabled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  (  ERTAIN  VKNKKR. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  head 
ing: 
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SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Shelby); 
S.  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  differential  be- 
tween hospitals  in  different  areas:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REIMBURSEMENT  DIFFERENTIAL  ELIMINATION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  sponsored 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  Senator  Shelby  of  Alabama  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  This  bill 
will  eliminate  the  reimbursement  dif- 
ferential between  urban  and  rural  hos- 
pitals under  Medicare,  bringing  some 
equity  into  the  system.  We  are  reintro- 
ducing the  legislation  with  a  change 
from  the  previous  language,  thus 
speeding  up  the  elimination  process. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  Budget  Reconci- 
lation  Act,  passed  by  Congress  last  No- 
vember, included  a  provision  to  phase 
out  the  reimbursement  differential. 
While  this  was  definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  the  process  is  not 
scheduled  to  begin  until  1992.  This  is  a 
long  wait  for  many  of  our  hospitals 
which  are  threatening  to  close  their 
doors  as  I  speak.  They  need  financial 
relief  now.  not  in  1992. 

The  present  Medicare  payment 
system  does  not  adequately  account 
for  the  fact  that  small  rural  hospitals 
compete  for  the  same  doctors  and 
nurses,  buy  from  the  same  suppliers. 


and  have  other  costs  comparable  to 
tho,se  paid  by  hospitals  in  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  fact  the  rural/urban  dif- 
ferential i.s  entirely  capricious,  penaliz- 
ing a  hospital  if  it  happens  to  be  locat- 
ed in  an  area  which  is  certainly  in 
need  of  a  health  care  provider,  but  is 
termed  "rural." 

Medicare  payments  have  a  particu- 
larly large  impact  on  rural  hospitals. 
Because  most  rural  hospitals  are 
small,  they  cannot  adjust  easily  to 
fluctuations  in  inpatient  admissions  or 
case  mi.\.  whereas  larger  hospitals  can 
average  the  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year  and  over  many  cases.  For  small 
rural  hospitals  which  tend  to  operate 
closer  to  the  margins  of  their  costs, 
and  cannot  take  advantage  of  spread- 
ing Medicare  losses  across  large  num- 
bers of  patients,  as  done  by  large  met- 
ropolitan hospitals,  these  fluctuations 
can  be  devastating  financially.  Be- 
cause a  large  proportion  of  rural  hos- 
pital patients  are  Medicare  patients, 
rural  health  providers  are  doubly  at 
risk  when  the  prospective  payment 
system  fails  to  compensate  them  ade- 
quately for  their  special  circumstances 
or  when  inequities  in  payment  policies 
exist. 

Too  many  of  our  hospitals  are  suf- 
fering, thus  endangering  the  health 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. If  this  differential  is  not  adjust- 
ed, my  State  of  Idaho  will  likely  lose 
at  least  five  hospitals  in  the  near 
future,  not  to  mention  numerous  fa- 
cilities around  the  country. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  a  problem 
which  is  unique  to  my  State  of  Idaho. 
Rural  hospitals  everywhere  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  asseinbled. 
SE4TKJN   1    KI.IMINATION  OK  SEPARATE  AVERA(iE 
STANDARDIZED  AMOINTS  FOR  HOSPI- 
TALS IN  DIFFERENT  AREAS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1886  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(IKlKA)  On  or  before  April  1.  1990.  the 
Secretary  and  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
.sessment  Commission  established  under 
subjection  (e)  (in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  Commission)  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  recommending  a 
methodology  that  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  system  of  determining  separate 
average  standardized  amounts  for  subsec- 
tion (d)  hospitals  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(1)(B))  located  in  large  urban,  other 
urban,  or  rural  areas.  The  methodologies  set 
forth  in  such  reports  shall  provide  for  a 
graduated  reduction  of  the  differences  in 


the  average  standardized  amounts  applica- 
ble to  large  urban,  other  urban,  or  rural 
area  hospitals  during  the  36-month  period 
beginning  October  1,  1990  and  shall  provide 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  such  differ- 
ences for  discharges  occurring  on  or  after 
October  1.  1992.  Such  methodologies  may 
provide  for  such  changes  to  any  of  the  ad- 
justments, reductions,  and  special  payments 
otherwise  authorized  or  required  by  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
■■(B)  Not  later  than  May  1,  1990,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  CBO)  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  reports 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

•(C)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1990.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  proposed  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A)  (in- 
cluding any  recommended  changes  in  the 
adjustments,  reductions,  and  special  pay- 
ments otherwise  authorized  or  required  by 
this  section). 

■(D)  Not  later  than  August  30,  1990.  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  final  regulations 
to  implement  the  recommendations  and 
changes  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

•■(E)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legis- 
lation after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  before  October  1,  1990, 
with  respect  to  the  average  standardized 
amounts  applicable  to  large  urban,  other 
urban,  or  rural  area  hospitals,  then,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  average  standardized  amounts 
for  such  hospitals  for  discharges  occurring 
on  or  after  October  1,  1990,  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  final  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  subparagraph  (D). 
•■(2)(A)  On  or  before  April  1.  1991.  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  specifying 
the  manner  in  which  the  average  standard- 
ized amounts  determined  under  the  regula- 
tions becoming  effective  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (IKE)  should  be  adjudicated  ap- 
propriately to  reflect  legitimate  differences 
in  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(4))  for 
different  categories  of  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tals. 

■•(B)  Not  later  than  May  1,  1991,  CBO 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  analysis  of 
each  of  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

■•(C)  Not  later  than  September  1,  1991.  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  proposed  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A). 

•(D)  Not  later  than  December  30.  1991. 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  final  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations under  subparagraph  (A). 

■■(E)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legis- 
lation after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  before  January  31.  1992. 
with  respect  to  adjustments  to  the  average 
standardized  amounts  applicable  to  large 
urban,  other  urban  and  rural  area  hospitals, 
then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  section,  the  average  standardized 
amounts  for  such  hospitals  for  discharges 
occurring  on  or  after  January  31,  1992.  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  final 
regulations  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(1)(D)  and  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 
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By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Senate  staff  from 
receiving  honoraria;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BAN  on  honoraria  FOR  SENATE  MEMBERS  AND 
STAFF 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ban 
honoraria.  In  addition,  I  am  no  longer 
accepting  honoraria  payments  and  will 
continue  not  to  accept  honoraria  pay- 
ments regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
this  bill. 

In  the  past  years,  while  I  have  ac- 
cepted honoraria  from  various  groups. 
I  have  been  careful  in  selecting  the 
groups  to  which  I  spoke.  For  example, 
while  chairing  a  major  subcommittee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  did 
not  accept  speaking  fees  from  compa- 
nies with  legislation  before  my  sub- 
committee. 

This  care  in  selecting  audiences  and 
honoraria  was  important  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reality  or  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  interest.  But  the  public  cli- 
mate has  changed,  and  even  this  care- 
ful policy  is  now  not  acceptable.  So  I 
am  changing  my  personal  policy  and 
will  no  longer  accept  honoraria. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  issue  would  be 
resolved  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Congress  approved  ethics 
legislation  that  contained  a  number  of 
reforms  for  both  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration officials.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  did  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  an  honoraria  ban  during 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  final 
bill,  which  I  opposed,  included  a  25- 
percent  pay  raise  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  10-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  Senators.  The 
bill  only  included  a  partial  reduction 
of  the  honoraria  limit  for  Senators. 

My  bill  bans  honoraria  outright  for 
Senators,  Senate  officers,  and  employ- 
ees effective  January  1,  1991.  It  does 
allow  honoraria  appearances  for  which 
payment  is  made  directly  to  a  charita- 
ble organization.  Also,  in  the  event  the 
House  repeals  its  pay  raise  and  returns 
to  the  status  quo  ante,  the  prohibition 
against  honoraria  remains  in  place  for 
the  Senate. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  system 
needs  reform.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  Congress  and 
our  Government— the  elimination  of 
honoraria  is  crucial  to  accomplishing 
this  goal.  I  am  hopeful  that  1990  will 
bring  about  an  opportunity  to  pass  a 
full  ban  on  honoraria  into  law. 

Finally,  I  hope  that  when  the 
Senate  resolves  the  honoraria  issue,  it 
will  move  on  to  the  even  more  impor- 
tant issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  broad  sweeping 
campaign  finance  legislation  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  the 
near  future. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini): 


S.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  congressional  terms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
LIMIT  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  DeConcini  and  on 
my  own  behalf,  I  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  limiting  the  number 
of  terms  one  may  serve  in  Congress. 
Although  this  measure  may  not  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  some  in 
this  body,  I  believe  it  presents  a  sound 
and  serious  remedy  for  the  fundamen- 
tal flaws  which  have  developed  in  our 
system  of  representative  democracy.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  shows  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  favor  a 
term  limitation,  and  I  believe  we  in 
Congress  must  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  strong  popular  sentiment. 

This  resolution  is  a  slightly  modified 
version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17, 
which  was  introduced  earlier  in  this 
Congress  by  Senator  DeConcini.  I 
strongly  commend  Senator  DeConcini 
for  his  initiative  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  limit  Senators  to 
two  full  terms  and  Members  of  the 
House  to  six  full  2-year  terms.  Like 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  this  pro- 
posed amendment  would  authorize  an 
additional  period  of  service  beyond  the 
term  limitation  to  accommodate  the 
situation  of  Members  who  are  elected 
or  appointed  to  complete  an  unful- 
filled term.  It  would  thus  limit  future 
Senators  to  14  years  total  service  and 
future  House  members  to  13  years 
total  service,  where  the  circumstance 
of  appointment  or  election  to  fill  an 
unfulfilled  term  arises. 

I  also  stress  that  both  measures  ex- 
clude the  past  and  current  terms 
served  by  current  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  limitations  imposed.  In 
other  words,  no  matter  how  many 
terms  have  been  served  by  a  current 
Member  at  the  time  the  amendment 
might  be  adopted,  he  or  she  could  still 
serve  two  additional  Senate  terms  and 
six  additional  House  terms  under  this 
measure.  I  hope  this  provision  will 
make  the  proposal  more  palatable. 

Frankly.  I  prefer  not  to  include  that 
provision.  It  is.  after  all,  a  grandfath- 
ering provision,  and  in  the  case  of 
more  than  a  few  Members  a  grand- 
mothering provision.  But  I  feel  that 
the  measure  has  no  hope  whatsoever 
wit.hout  that  provision  in  it.  Thus  I  in- 
cluded it. 

Mr.  President,  near-guaranteed  in- 
cumbency has  rendered  elections 
nearly  meaningless.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  increasingly  become  crea- 
tures of  the  Washington  establish- 
ment. Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
need  more  new  Members  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  isolate  themselves 
from  this  narrow,  self-contained  cul- 


ture. This  can  only  be  achieved  by 
greater  turnover  and  greater  diversity 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Institutionalization  of  incumbency 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  a  chal- 
lenger to  defeat  an  incumbent.  Frank- 
ing privileges,  legions  of  eager  staffers, 
and  lavish  financial  and  in-kind  sup- 
port from  special  interest  groups  often 
make  it  all  but  impossible  for  well- 
qualified  new  candidates  to  mount  a 
meaningful  challenge  to  sitting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  For  example,  in  the 
1988  elections,  over  98  percent  of 
House  Members  seeking  reelection 
were  successful.  By  comparison,  only 
79  percent  of  the  House  Members  were 
successful  some  40  years  ago. 

This  system  of  entrenched  incum- 
bency is  reenforced  by  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  accumulated  seniority.  Se- 
niority leads  to  key  chairmanships,  ad- 
ditional platoons  of  staff,  and  even 
greater  power  to  command  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  business  and  inter- 
est groups  which  are  most  affected  by 
the  committee  where  the  Member 
wields  power. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  few 
elections  today  are  really  decided  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  opposing 
candidates.  Instead,  the  outcome  is 
generally  predetermined  by  the  insti- 
tutional and  financial  advantages  of 
the  incumbent.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  a  malfunctioning  of  representa- 
tive democracy. 

Some  will  suggest,  no  doubt,  the 
remedy  for  this  real  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide for  public  financing  of  elections. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  that  idea  may 
be.  it  will  not  help,  because  all  other 
things  being  equal,  incumbency  will 
still  predominate  in  most  situations. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  argument  can  be 
made  that  public  funding  of  elections 
is  an  incumbent  protection  scheme 
itself.  Others  may  not  think  so,  but 
many  do. 

The  fact  is  that  incumbents  have 
always  found— I  am  sure  this  has  been 
so  in  every  legislative  body— incum- 
bents have  always  found  ways  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  advantages  of  in- 
cumbency, and  they  always  will  be- 
cause it  is  human  nature  to  do  so. 

The  reasonable  term  limitations  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  a  more  truly  rep- 
resentative Congress.  No  longer  would 
seats  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  be 
the  equivalent  of  personal  fiefdoms,  as 
they  are  today.  No  longer  would  meri- 
torious new  candidates  be  effectively 
barred  from  seeking  to  represent  their 
States  or  districts  by  the  unassailable 
advantages  of  a  perpetually  en- 
trenched incumbent. 

Term  limitations  would  have  an- 
other beneficial  effect.  The  recurring 
debates  over  the  need  for  congression- 
al pay  raises  largely  result  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  now  career  legislators.  Since 
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these  Members  expect  to  spend  their 
entire  active  careers  in  Congress,  they 
claim  that  recurring  pay  raises  are  the 
only  way  they  can  maintain  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living  for  their  fami 
lies. 

And  it  is  true.  I  do  not  deny  the  eco- 
nomics. I  have  argued  that  very  case. 
But  the  point  is  one  should  not  make  a 
career  of  serving  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  term  limitations  contained  in  this 
proposal  will  produce  a  more  responsi 
ble  Congress.  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  hold  hearing  on  this 
proposal  in  the  near  future,  and  I  a.sii 
my  colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  their  consideration 
of  this  resolution,  I  would  ask  each 
Member  to  ask  himself  this  question: 
Would  it  not  work  an  enormous 
change  in  attitudes  in  this  institution 
of  Congress  if  Members  knew  upon 
the  first  day  of  their  first  term  that  no 
matter  how  clever  they  were  in  en 
hancing  and  using  the  advantages  of 
incumbency,  no  matter  how  clever 
they  were  in  marshaling  the  support 
of  special  interest  groups,  there  would 
be  no  possible  way  to  make  a  career  of 
serving  in  Congress? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is 
surely  yes;  if  Members  knew  on  day  1 
that  no  matter  what  they  did.  they 
could  not  make  a  lifetime  career  of 
serving  in  Congress,  I  believe  to  the 
depth  of  my  soul  that  we  would  see  an 
enormous  change  in  this  institution, 
that  we  would  begin  to  see  the  kind  of 
Intellectual  honesty  and  political  cour- 
age that  are  so  sorely  needed  in  deal 
ing  with  the  difficult  issues  of  our 
time  and  which  are  so  sorely  absent  on 
most  occasions  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print 
ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  235 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  itwo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.s, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  No  person  shall  ite  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  full  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  for  more  than  six  full  terms. 

""Section  2.  Notwithstajiding  section  1.  a 
person  may  serve  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  as  a  Senator  and  not  more  than  thir- 
teen years  as  a  Representative. 

"Section  3.  For  purtjoses  of  determining 
eligibility  for  election  under  section  1.  no 
election  occurring  t>efore  the  date  on  which 
this  article  is  ratified  shall  l>e  taken  into  ac 
count.  For  purposes  of  determining  years  of 
service  under  section  2.  no  service  of  any 


part  of  a  term  of  office  of  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative elected  to  such  term  before  the 
date  this  article  is  ratified  shall  be  taken 
into  acoount.".* 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  ri.se  to  reintroduce  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Humphrey  from 
New  Hampshire,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  the  number  of  congressional 
terms.  On  January  25.  1989,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 
which  would  also  limit  congressional 
terms  in  both  bodies.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion we  introduce  today  differs  from 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  only  in 
that  it  would  limit  elected  terms  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  6  instead 
of  7  and  correspondingly  limit  total 
service  to  13  years  instead  of  15. 

As  Senator  Humphrey  pointed  out  in 
his  statement,  this  minor  alteration  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  will  pro- 
vide symmetry  to  the  term  limitation 
provision  in  that  the  limitation  of  2 
terms  in  the  Senate  and  6  in  the 
House  would  both  constitute  12  years 
of  service.  The  basic  tenet  behind 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  stays 
intact.  This  amendment  would  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  makes  our  Gov- 
ernment less,  rather  than  more,  demo- 
cratic. We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  that  our  Government  is  as  rep- 
resentative as  possible.  This  goal  can 
only  be  reached  by  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

As  I  stated  when  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  earlier  this 
term,  justifications  for  limiting  the 
number  of  congressional  terms  are 
more  compelling  today  than  they  have 
ever  been.  The  current  seniority 
system,  with  unlimited  numbers  of 
possible  congressional  terms,  creates 
an  inequality  among  Senators.  Sena- 
tors, merely  by  virtue  of  tenure  in 
office,  are  able  to  gain  powerful  posi- 
tions as  chairs  of  standing  committees. 
Senators  in  such  positions  are  able  to 
secure  benefits  for  their  home  States 
which  are  out  of  proportion  to  a  ra- 
tional allocation  of  Federal  resources. 
Junior  Senators,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  from 
the  first  day  on  the  job  and  may  be 
unable  to  shepherd  meritorious  legis- 
lation through  the  complex  legislative 
process. 

Because  this  seniority  system  creates 
inequality  among  Senators,  the  States 
we  represent  receive  unequal  represen- 
tation in  this  body.  The  amendment 
we  propose  will  cure  that  problem  and 
return  the  idea  of  equal  representa- 
tion embedded  in  the  roots  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

I  have  continued  to  advocate  this 
amendment  even  as  I  entered  my  third 
term.  Had  I  left  the  Senate  after  2 
terms,  the  very  system  I  condemn 
today  would  have  detrimentally  affect- 
ed my  State  because,  had  I  departed. 
Arizona  would  have  had  a  total  of  2 
years     of    senatorial    seniority.     The 


present  rules  of  the  game  would  have 
placed  my  State  at  an  extreme  disad- 
vantage had  I  not  sought  reelection.  It 
is  because  of  this  disadvantage  that  I 
pursue  passage  of  this  amendment,  so 
that  we  can  submit  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification  and  eventually  it  may 
become  part  of  our  Constitution. 

By  amending  the  Constitution  to 
maximize  political  participation,  we 
are  perfecting  the  fundamental  law 
that  governs  us.  We  will  have  reaf- 
firmed our  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  laws  which  govern  this 
great  land  should  be  democratic  and 
without  prejudice  toward  any  State  or 
region. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Hum- 
phrey for  joining  me  in  this  cause  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  have  lim- 
ited political  participation  in  these 
bodies. 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.   Heflin,   and   Mrs.   Kasse- 

BAUM): 

S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  6  through  12,  1990  as  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals  and  National  Pet 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BE  i  IND  TO  ANIMALS  AND  NATIONAL  PET  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  6-12. 
1990  as  "Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  Na- 
tional Pet  Week."  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Thurmond.  Hatfield. 
Heflin.  and  Kassebaum  have  joined 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  week  of  May  6-12.  1990  holds 
great  significance  to  the  animal  wel- 
fare community  as  it  marks  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Humane 
Association's  Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week  and  the  10th  anniversary  of  Na- 
tional Pet  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion [AVMA],  the  auxiliary  to  the 
AVMA.  and  the  American  Animal  Hos- 
pital Association. 

This  resolution  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  veterinarians 
and  humane  organizations  to  animal 
health  and  welfare  and  highlight  the 
important  role  that  companion  ani- 
mals play  in  over  50  million  American 
households. 

Additionally,  the  designation  of  May 
6-12,  1990  as  'Be  Kind  to  Animals  and 
National  Pet  Week,"  will  provide  a  na- 
tional focus  for  the  efforts  of  veteri- 
narians and  humane  organizations  to 
inform  pet  owners  of  the  health  needs 
of  their  animals.  The  American  public 
has  an  obligation  to  promote  responsi- 
ble care  of  animals  and  pets  and  guard 
against  irresponsible  treatment.  This 
resolution  is  an  effective,  low-cost  way 
to  educate  the  public  about  this  obli- 
gation. 


It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
measure  represents  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  scientific  and 
animal  protection  communities  toward 
increasing  public  awareness  of  proper 
animal  care  and  welfare.  Veterinarians 
and  animal  shelters  in  every  State  in 
this  country  are  supporting  this  initia- 
tive. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution  and  designate  the 
week  of  May  6-12,  1990.  as  Be  Kind 
to  Animals  and  National  Pet  Week."  I 
thank  those  Senators  who  have  joined 
me  as  original  cosponsors.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  236 

Whereas  1990  marks  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Humane  Association's  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week  "  and  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  "National  Pet  Week",  sponsored 
by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Animal  Hospital  Association: 

Whereas  animals  and  pets  give  compan- 
ionship and  pleasure  in  daily  living,  share 
the  homes  of  nearly  50.000.000  individuals 
or  families  in  the  United  States,  and  provide 
special  benefits  to  elderly  persons  and  chil- 
dren; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  promote  respon- 
sible care  of  animals  and  pets  and  guard 
against  cruel  and  irresponsible  treatment: 

Whereas  teaching  kindness  and  respect 
for  all  living  animals  through  education  in 
schools  and  communities  is  essential  to  the 
basic  values  of  a  humane  and  civilized  socie- 
ty: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
are  grateful  to  the  veterinary  medical  pro- 
fession for  providing  preventive  and  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  assistance  to  ani- 
mals, spaying  and  neutering  animals  to 
combat  overpopulation,  and  contributing  to 
the  education  of  animal  owners;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  indebted  to  animal  protection  organiza- 
tions. State  humane  organizations,  and  local 
animal  care  and  control  agencies  for  pro- 
moting respect  for  animals  and  pets,  educat- 
ing children  about  humane  attitudes,  and 
caring  for  lost,  unwanted,  abused,  and  aban- 
doned animals:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  6  through 
12,  1990.  is  designated  as  "Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals and  National  Pet  Week",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.   Mr.   Specter,   Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Heflin, 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  conunemoration  of  the 
100th    anniversary    of    the    birth    of 
Dwight    David    Eisenhower;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


commemoration  or  the  iooth  anniversary 

OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  DWIGHT  DAVID  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  joint  resolu- 
tion today,  providing  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  our  Nation's  34th  Presi- 
dent. Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower  is  a  name  that  stands 
tall  among  the  giants  of  American  his- 
tory. It  is  a  name  synonymous  with 
courage,  vision,  and  leadership.  Eisen- 
hower's mark  was  that  of  a  true 
leader— of  men  in  war,  of  the  people  of 
his  country,  and  of  all  nations  striving 
for  peace. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying,  his 
public  career  produced  some  remarka- 
ble achievements,  including  leading 
the  Allies  to  victory  in  World  War  II, 
forging  the  creation  of  NATO,  ending 
the  Korean  war,  exercising  real  fiscal 
discipline  as  evidenced  by  his  three 
balanced  budgets.  Ike  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  creating  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  and  establishing  NASA. 
Not  bad  for  a  small-town  boy  from 
Kansas. 

He  gave  his  country  two  terms  of 
outstanding  service,  giving  America  8 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  while  he 
was  in  the  White  House.  He  saw  the 
addition  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the 
Union,  and  he  sent  the  Army  to  Little 
Rock.  AR,  to  enforce  the  landmark 
racial  desegregation  decision. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  could, 
literally,  go  on  and  on— I  trust  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  what  an  out- 
standing man  and  leader  he  was. 

Although  our  paths  never  officially 
crossed  in  Washington— I  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1960,  the  last  year  of 
Eisenhower's  Presidency— he  has  had 
significant  influence  on  me,  as  well  as 
on  my  home  State  of  Kansas.  The 
combination  of  Ike's  military  accom- 
plishments and  his  devotion  to  public 
service  has  made  him  a  hero  not  only 
in  the  Sunflower  State,  but  also  across 
our  Nation  and  around  the  globe. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  the  national  nonpartisan  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  Centennial  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  working  with 
many  organizations  in  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  with  the  Kansas 
State  Centennial  Commissions  to  orga- 
nize and  plan  commemorative  activi- 
ties. Interest  is  building  both  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  throughout  America,  as 
well  as  in  more  than  13  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  truly  remarkable  to  see  the 
degree  of  effort  and  dedication  put 
forth  by  so  many  individuals  in  coordi- 
nating the  centennial  events. 

Thus,  with  the  centennial  year  of  Ei- 
senhower's birth  upon  us,  I  believe  it 
is  especially  appropriate  to  honor  the 
former  President  by  designating  Octo- 
ber 14,  1990,  the  anniversary  date  of 
his  birth,  as  'Dwight  David  Eisenhow- 
er Day"  and  also  by  holding  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  on  March  27, 
1990. 


The  1990  centennial  gives  us  a  new 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  Eisenhower's 
greatness.  Moreover,  this  reflection 
should  actually  give  us  a  new  perspec- 
tive on  the  future.  In  this  century,  we 
have  marked  the  centennials  of  only 
three  other  U.S.  Presidents— Herbert 
Hoover.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  Harry  S.  Truman— so  I  ask  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  histor- 
ic celebration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  237 

Whereas  October  14.  1990.  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower: 

Whereas  Eisenhower  was  bom  on  October 
14.  1890.  in  Denison.  Texas,  and  soon  there- 
after moved  with  his  family  to  Abilene, 
Kansas: 

Whereas  Eisenhower  developed  an  inter- 
est in  military  history  early  in  childhood, 
and  attended  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  New  York,  from 
1911  through  1915: 

Whereas  In  1915.  upon  graduation  from 
the  United  Stales  Military  Academy.  Elsen- 
hower was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant and  assigned  to  the  19th  Infantry  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas: 

Whereas  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
I.  Elsenhower  assumed  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
shortly  thereafter: 

Whereas  In  1935.  Eisenhower  accompa- 
nied General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  served  as  a  senior 
military  assistant  to  General  MacArthur; 

Whereas  Elsenhower  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  during  his  service 
In  the  Philippines; 

Whereas  Elsenhower  was  subsequently  as- 
signed to  Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  where  he 
served  as  executive  officer  of  the  15th  Regi- 
ment of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  from  Janu- 
ary through  November.  1940.  and  as  chief  of 
staff  to  General  Kenyon  A.  Joyce  of  the  9th 
Corps  from  March  through  June  of  1941; 

Whereas  in  March  1942.  Eisenhower  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  General  and  named 
Chief  of  the  Operations  Division  for  the 
General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army: 

Whereas  In  June  1942.  Eisenhower 
achieved  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General, 
and  In  December  1944.  he  became  a  General 
of  the  Armies: 

Whereas  Elsenhower  served  as  President 
of  Columbia  University  from  1948  through 
1950; 

Whereas  Elsenhower  was  aptJOlnted  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  forces  In  Europe,  and  served  In 
that  position  from  1951  through  1952: 

Whereas  Elsenhower  was  elected  the  34th 
FYesldent  of  the  United  States  on  November 
4.  1952,  and  was  reelected  to  serve  a  second 
term  on  November  6.  1956: 

Whereas  President  Elsenhower  hosted  US 
foreign  chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  govern- 
ment on  visits  to  the  United  States,  traveled 
to  28  foreign  countries,  and  participated  In 
20  summit  talks  with  foreign  government 
leaders; 

Whereas  Eisenhower  strongly  supported 
education  and  promoted  international  un- 
derstanding through  education; 

Whereas  Elsenhower  had  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive association  with  Gettysburg  College, 
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serving  as  a  member  of  the  College's  Board 
of  Trustees,  using  a  campus  office  to  write 
his  memoirs  and  to  fulfill  the  numerous 
duties  of  a  former  President,  and  receiving 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  College; 

Whereas  after  leaving  office  on  Januar.v 
20.  1961.  Eisenhower  retired  with  his  wife  to 
their  farm  and  home  in  Gettysburg.  Penn 
sylvania: 

Whereas  Eisenhower  died  on  March  28. 
1969,  and  was  buried  in  military  uniform  in 
the  place  of  mediation  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Eisenhower  Center  in  Abilene.  Kansas, 
and 

Whereas  throughout  1990.  various  public 
and  private  organizations,  including  the  Ei- 
senhower Society,  the  Eisenhower  Founda- 
tion, the  Eisenhower  World  Affairs  Insti- 
tute, the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship 
Program,  Inc..  the  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Commission,  and  others,  will  be  sponsoring 
and  conducting  events  across  the  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  14. 
1990.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  is  designated  as 
"Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Day  ".  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Cen- 
tenniel  Commission,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  other  members  of  that  commission  i  re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Commission"  i. 
shall- 

(1)  make  arrangements  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
March  27,  1990,  or  such  other  day  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower; 

(2)  plan  the  proceedings  of  and  issue  ap 
propriate  invitations  to  the  joint  meeting; 
and 

(3)  coordinate  the  foregoing  arrangements 
with  the  activities  of  the  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower Centennial  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  carrying  out  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouch 
ers  approved  by  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senator  Dole  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  in  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  will  honor  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  by  designating  October  14, 
1990,  as  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Day" 
and  calling  for  a  joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress to  commemorate  this  centennial. 

In  furtherance  of  this  national  cele- 
bration, the  Eisenhower  Foundation, 
an  organization  devoted  to  promoting 
the  goals,  ideals,  and  legacy  of  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er Society,  which  conducts  programs 
to  highlight  the  work  of  Eisenhower. 
Gettysburg  College,  and  other  organi- 
zations will  host  a  series  of  events 
during  the  year  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary. The  activities  will  include  a  4- 


day  symposium  comprised  of  interna- 
tional scholars,  government  leaders, 
and  military  leaders  at  Gettysburg 
College  in  October  1990,  as  well  as 
presentations,  seminars,  art  exhibits, 
and  other  events  in  honor  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

Raised  in  Abilene.  KS,  President  Ei- 
senhower developed  his  interest  in 
military  history  early  in  his  childhood. 
He  began  an  honorable  career  of  mili- 
tary service  with  his  enrollment  inthe 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1911.  Following  graduation  in  1915, 
Eisenhower  spent  several  years  serving 
his  country  in  ranking  military  posi- 
tions. After  World  War  I,  he  resumed 
the  permanent  rank  of  captain  and 
.soon  was  promoted  to  major.  Receiv- 
ing a  series  of  promotions,  Eisenhower 
continued  his  loyal  service  to  the 
United  States  throughout  World  War 
II.  In  1944,  his  superior  military  skill 
was  recognized  with  the  award  of  the 
rank  of  five-star  general  of  the  U.S, 
Army. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  subsequently 
went  on  to  serve  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  as  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  [NATO].  On  No- 
vember 4.  1952.  the  country  recognized 
Eisenhower's  ability  and  vision  by 
electing  him  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  reelected  4 
years  later. 

As  President  of  the  United  States, 
Eisenhower  was  known  for  his  staunch 
anticommunism.  His  personal  dislike 
of  this  oppressive  system  evolved  into 
a  policy  of  aiding  any  country  threat- 
ened by  Communist  aggression  or  sub- 
version—the Eisenhower  doctrine.  In 
1961,  Eisenhower  delivered  a  farewell 
address  which  articulated  a  four-point 
agenda  for  the  Nation.  The  themes 
identified  by  Eisenhower  almost  30 
years  ago  are  among  the  most  pressing 
issues  of  our  time,  typifying  Eisenhow- 
er's wisdom  and  foresight. 

It  is  fitting  that  Gettysburg  should 
honor  Eisenhower  since  his  connection 
to  the  town  can  be  traced  back  to  1915 
when  he  first  traveled  there  as  a 
senior  cadet  at  West  Point  to  study 
military  tactics.  Three  years  later  Ei- 
senhower returned  as  commander  of 
Camp  Colt,  a  deserted  Gettysburg 
campsite  which  underwent  transfor- 
mation into  a  training  center  for  the 
newly  formed  Tank  Corps.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  duty,  Eisenhower  left 
the  area,  but  returned  once  again  in 
1946  to  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Gettysburg  College. 
In  1950,  President  Eisenhower  pur- 
chased land  in  Gettysburg  and  built  a 
home  for  his  family,  in  which  he  lived 
at  various  times  during  his  Presidency 
and  thereafter.  He  later  served  as  a 
trustee  of  Gettysburg  College  from 
1961  to  1969.  The  Eisenhower  farm  in 
Gettysburg  today  is  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  National  Park  Service  as  a  con- 


tinuing tribute  to  the  significant  con- 
tributions of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

Last  October  at  Gettysburg  College, 
which  sponsored  one  of  the  many 
kickoff  ceremonies  nationwide  for  the 
Eisenhower  centennial,  David  Eisen- 
hower, grandson  and  biographer  of 
the  former  President,  shared  his 
thoughts  about  his  grandfather  and 
Gettysburg: 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  identification 
with  Gettysburg  was  profound.  This  was 
the  place  I  knew  him  best  and  the  place  he 
felt  natural  and  at  home.  I  always  hoped 
the  town  and  the  college  would  respond  in 
the  way  they  have  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  important 
resolution  to  recognize  the  service  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Domenici.  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 
S.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  March  5, 
1990,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recogni- 
tion Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RECOGNITION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  5,  1990,  as  Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week.  I  have  introduced 
similar  resolutions  in  previous  Con- 
gresses to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  work  in  jobs  that  are  so  critically 
important  to  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  Nation.  The  individuals  who 
make  up  the  Federal  work  force  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  and  provide 
essential  services  for  Americans  and 
indeed  for  others  throughout  the 
world.  I  again  want  to  commend  the 
more  than  3  million  men  and  women 
who  perform  those  jobs. 

Federal  workers  continue  to  be  the 
source  of  growth  and  development  in 
America,  helping  Americans  achieve 
strong,  energetic,  and  prosperous  com- 
munities. I  am  proud  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  such  a  highly  qualified  and 
competent  work  force.  If  our  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  such  knowledgea- 
ble, capable  hardworking  individuals, 
America  would  not  be  in  the  forefront 
of  medical  and  scientific  research  and 
the  development  of  new  technology. 
Great  achievements  have  been  made 
by  Federal  employees  over  the  years 
in  these  areas. 

In  my  view,  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  perhaps  the  entire  world  has  ben- 
efited from  the  accomplishments  of 
Federal  workers.  The  men  and  women 
who  work  for  our  Government  are 
positive  about  their  work  and  the  op- 


portunity to  accomplish  something 
worthwhile.  They  deserve  recognition 
for  the  expertise  they  provide. 

Federal  Employee  Recognition  Week 
will  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  advancements  made  by 
Federal  employees,  as  well  as  a  week 
for  Federal  employees  to  reflect  on 
their  contributions.  I  am  pleased  today 
to  introduce  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes and  acknowledges  the  invaluable 
contributions  that  Federal  employees 
have  made  to  our  Nation  and  urge  you 
to  join  my  colleagues  Senators  Mikul- 
sKi,  Glenn,  Matsunaga.  Hollings, 
Simon,  DeConcini,  Burdick,  Kerry, 
Pell,  Nunn,  Domenici,  and  Dodd  in 
supporting  this  resolution,* 


By  Mr,  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res,  239.  Joint  resolution  to 
urge  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Airport  Authority  to  use  its  existing 
authority  to  change  the  name  of 
Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
port to  Eisenhower  International  Air- 
port; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  WASHINGTON  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  TO  EISENHOWER 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
urge  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Airport  Authority  to  use  its  existing 
authority  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
port to  the  Eisenhower  International 
Airport. 

Washington  Dulles  International 
Airport  was  constructed  during  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  and  by  Exec- 
utive order,  Eisenhower  named  the 
airport  after  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

I  understand  there  is  tremendous 
support  among  the  Airport  Authority 
to  change  the  name  of  the  airport,  for 
reasons  directly  related  to  the  consid- 
erable confusion  between  Dulles  and 
Dallas  Airports. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  ask,  why 
Elsenhower?  I  think  the  answer  is 
clear— this  airport  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  our  region,  and  in 
global  transportation.  It  makes  good 
sense  to  me  that  if  a  name  change  is  to 
take  place,  as  I  understand  the  plan  to 
be,  it  should  carry  a  name  of  an  inter- 
nationally known  figure. 

Renaming  the  airport  that  serves 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Dwight  Eisenhower.  He 
is  still  recognized  around  the  world  as 
the  man  who  helped  save  the  world 
from  tyrainny  and  his  legacy  continues 
to  inspire  international  peace  and  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  239 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Airport  Authority  is  urged 
to  use  its  existing  authority  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Washington  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  the  Eisenhower  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  name  of  the  main  terminal,  the  Dulles 
Terminal. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  87.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  to  limit  the  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  reform  pro- 
cedures for  collateral  review  of  crimi- 
nal judgments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  92,  a  bill  to  redefine  "ex- 
tortion" for  purposes  of  the  Hobbs 
Act. 

S.  346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  346,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  419.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  data  about  crimes 
motivated  by  race,  religion,  ethnicity, 
or  sexual  orientation, 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  434.  a  bill  to  prohibit  a  State 
from  imposing  an  income  tax  on  the 
pension  income  of  individuals  who  are 
not  residents  or  domiciliaries  of  that 
State. 

S.  S20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  520,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  States  to  enact  legislation  to  grant 
immunity  from  personal  civil  liability, 
under  certain  circiunstances,  to  volun- 
teers working  on  behalf  of  nonprofit 
organizations  and  governmental  enti- 
ties. 


S.  677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
577,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasts  afford  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  619,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraterni- 
ty to  establish  a  memorial  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  S.  714.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993. 

S.   747 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  P*ell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponoser  of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  regarding  assault  weapons. 

S.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  878,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Michael  Jackson 
International  Research  Institute. 

S.   1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1000,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
clude the  malting  barley  price  from 
the  national  weighted  market  price  for 
barley  in  determining  the  payment 
rate  used  to  calculate  deficiency  pay- 
ments for  the  1989  and  1990  crops  of 
barely,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1049,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Montford  Point 
Marine  Association,  Inc. 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberc, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
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[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1081.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  carry  out  a  cost-effective  com- 
munity-based prograun  for  housing  re- 
habilitation and  development  to  serve 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

S.   1  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1150.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  undedicated  receipts  into 
the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Fund. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  wcrc  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  en- 
hance national  and  community  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IS  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu 
setts  [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1511,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  to  clarify  the  protections 
given  to  older  individuals  in  regard  to 
employee  benefit  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1624,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Veterans,  Inc. 

S.   1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1651,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
mint  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Organization. 

S.   1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1664,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  congressional  commemorative 
medal  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  present  during  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7.  1941. 

S.   1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1669.  a  bill  to  provide  Hispanic- 
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serving  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion with  financial  assistance  to  im- 
prove their  capacity  to  expand  Hispan- 
ic educational  attainment. 

S.    1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1675.  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  teacher  recruitment 
and  training,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1692,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
timber  activities  under  passive  loss 
rules. 

S.  1696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1696.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  ra- 
cially discriminatory  capital  sentenc- 
ing. 

S.   1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1758.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 


S.   1876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  LuGAR]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1876,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to' pro- 
vide a  refundable  tax  credit  for  the 
costs  of  small  businesses  in  providing 
accessibility  for  disabled  individuals. 

S.   1890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1890,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  relief 
from  certain  inequities  remaining  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1893,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1984. 

S.   1898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1898,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
Government  guarantees  of  invest- 
ments of  State  and  local  government 


for 


for  Small  Government  Advocacy,  and    Pension  funds  in  high-speed  intercity 


rail  facilities. 

S.   1902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1902,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Temisto- 
cles  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  T.  Rameriez 
&  Company,  Inc.,  and  Empacador  Del 
Norte,  S.A. 

S.   1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1911,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  programs  to  help 
younger  individuals  through  grants  to 
the  States  for  community  planning, 
services,  and  training;  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the    Human  Services  an  operating  agency 


for  other  purposes. 

S.    1791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockfeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1791,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1961  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  inter- 
national travel  and  tourism  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1832 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1832,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  reauthorize  the  Public 
Housing  Drug  Elimination  Act  of  1988. 


names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1835,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  grants  for 
drug  abuse  resistance  education  in- 
struction for  students,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


to  be  designated  as  the  Administration 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families;  to 
provide  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Young  Americans;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1912 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1912,  a  bill  to  protect  the  re- 


productive rights  of  women,  and 
other  purposes. 

S.   1925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1925,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire colleges  and  universities  to  es- 
tablish and  disclose  campus  security 
policies  and  to  inform  students  and 
employees  of  campus  crime  statistics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1930,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
require  colleges  and  universities  to  es- 
tablish and  disclose  campus  security 
policies  and  to  inform  students  and 
employees  of  campus  crime  statistics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   194S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1945,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  land  exchange  in  South  Dakota 
and  Colorado. 

S.   1955 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1955,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  the  death 
penalty  for  engaging  in  a  continuing 
criminal  drug  enterprise  involving  a 
large  quantity  of  drugs. 

S.  1956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  S.  1956,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate any  portion  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  payment  to  fight 
the  war  on  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1971,  a  bill  to  establish  a  consitu- 
tional  death  penalty  and  strengthen 
and  improve  Federal  criminal  penal- 
ties and  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  April  16  through 
22.  1989,  as  "National  Ceramic  Tile  In- 
dustry Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


consin [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  February 
18,  1990,  and  ending  February  24,  1990 
as  "National  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tions Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
190,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1990  as  "National  Former  Pris- 
oners of  War  Recognition  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195,  a  joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Christopher  Columbus  to  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States. 

senate  joint  resolution  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  206,  a 
joint  resolution  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  immediate  negoti- 
ations toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  parties, 
for  the  full  protection  of  Antartica  as 
a  global  ecological  commons. 

senate  joint  resolution  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smjon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the     Senator     from     Michigan     [Mr. 


Levin],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  208,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  16, 
1990,  as  'Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 229,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1990,  as  'National  Prevent- 
A-Litter  Month." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  commending  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
appeals  to  allow  Joseph  Patrick  Do- 
herty  to  apply  for  political  asylum,  ex- 
pressing concern  at  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's June  30,  1989,  decision  to  deny 
Joseph  Patrick  Doherty  a  political 
asylum  hearing,  and  asking  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  respect  the  BIA  deci- 
sion on  political  asylum  and  immedi- 
ately to  release  Joseph  Patrick  Do- 
herty on  bond  pending  final  comple- 
tion of  the  immigration  proceedings. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  8  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DAmato],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  87,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
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tioiis  Secretary  General's  current  ef- 
forts regarding  Cyprus. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228-IN 
FORMING  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP 
RESENTATIVES  THAT  A 

QUORUM    OF    THE    SENATE    IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid 
ered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  228 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229- IN- 
FORMING THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  THE  SENATE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  229 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  230-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  A 
GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE  HEARING 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  230 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs three  hundred  additional  copies  of  its 
hearing  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Con- 
gress entitled  "Prospects  for  Development 
of  a  United  States  HDTV  Industry ':  and 
that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  such  additional  copies  not  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  $1,200. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  231- 

URGING  SUBMISSION  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  CHILD  TO  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  231 

Whereas  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  all  nations  depend  upon  the  good  health 
and  well-being  of  the  world's  children: 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  long  recognized 
the  vulnerability  of  children  and  has  en- 
acted numerous  laws  that  afford  them  spe- 
cial protections  in  this  country;  '- 


Whereas  similar  protections  for  children 
are  either  totally  lacking  or  inadequately 
enforced  in  much  of  the  world; 

Whereas.  In  part  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
protection,  millions  of  children  are  threat- 
ened daily  by  poverty,  malnutrition,  home- 
lessness.  exploitation  and  abuse,  depriving 
both  family  and  society  of  their  productivi- 
ty and  potential; 

Whereas  the  Child  Survival  and  Develop- 
ment Revolution,  launched  in  1982  to  attack 
the  root  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  child 
ill-health  through  low-cost  means  such  as 
universal  child  Immunization  and  oral  rehy- 
dration therapy.  Is  saving  the  lives  of  more 
than  3  million  children  each  year  and  has 
demonstrated  that  the  number  of  child 
deaths  can  be  reduced  significantly  if  avail- 
able resources  are  used  appropriately: 

Whereas  despite  these  gains  and  an 
emerging  international  consensus  about  the 
Importance  of  protecting  children,  children 
both  here  and  abroad  will  continue  to  face 
poverty,  sickness,  and  ill-treatment: 

Whereas  on  November  20,  1989.  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  unanimously  endorsed  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and 
urged  national  governments  to  ratify  the 
Convention  and  make  possible  its  applica- 
tion as  international  law: 

Whereas  this  convention,  if  implemented, 
will  help  establish  universal  legal  standards 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  children 
against  neglect,  exploitation,  and  abuse: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
scores  of  private  voluntary  organizations, 
and  hundreds  of  American  citizens  were  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  drafting  of  this  Con- 
vention; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  continue 
playing  a  leading  role  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Convention  to  ensure  that  it  be- 
comes a  force  for  improving  the  lot  of  chil- 
dren, both  in  this  country  and  abroad;  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resoli'ed.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  issue  of  children's  rights 
and  their  well-being  Is  important  both  to 
the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large 
and  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  the 
President  should  promptly  seek  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1989. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  with 
Senator  Lugar  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  send  to  the  Senate  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  for 
ratification. 

The  United  States  and  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  imani- 
mously  endorsed  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  on  November 
20,  1989. 

This  unanimous  approval  reflects, 
first  and  foremost,  the  world's  aware- 
ness that  we  need  universal  standards 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  children 
against  neglect,  exploitation  and 
abuse. 

America  has  long  recognized  that 
children  are  particularly  vulnerable 
and  need  special  protections.  Congress 
has  passed  many  laws  to  provide  these 
protections.  But  even  in  this  country, 
we  know  all  too  well  the  tragedy  of 


infant  mortality,  the  terror  of  child 
abuse,  the  scourage  of  drugs  and  the 
wasted  potential  of  school  drop  outs. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  legal 
protections  are  weak  or  nonexistent 
and  resources  scarce,  the  plight  of  the 
child  is  considerably  worse.  Children 
are  born  stateless,  unwanted,  without 
any  government  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  them.  Some  work  under  appall- 
ing conditions.  Some  are  literally 
bought  and  sold,  through  illegal  adop- 
tion schemes.  Armed  conflict  devours 
many  and  few  know  any  semblance  of 
protection  for  what  we  would  consider 
basic  rights— freedom  of  speech,  of 
thought,  religion,  assembly,  privacy. 
And  where  government  policies  don't 
attack  children,  poverty  and  ignorance 
do.  Far  too  many  children  die  need- 
lessly of  easily  preventable  diseases  or 
treatable  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  will  help  focus 
needed  attention  on  these  problems, 
here  and  abroad.  Ten  years  in  the 
making,  it  establishes  minimum  stand- 
ards for  measuring  the  way  govern- 
ments treat  their  children.  It  entitles 
children  to  a  name  and  nationality  at 
birth.  It  stresses  the  importance  of 
child  survival  and  the  need  for  pri- 
mary health  care.  It  emphasizes  pri- 
mary education,  where  4  years  of 
schooling  can  turn  potential  beggars 
into  productive  citizens.  It  requires 
governments  to  protect  their  children 
against  child  labor,  drug  abuse,  sexual 
exploitation.  It  provides  for  special 
protections  in  adoption,  and  mandates 
proper  care  for  orphaned  children.  It 
requires  countries  to  establish  mini- 
mum standards  of  juvenile  justice.  It 
prohibits  states  from  using  children  as 
cannon  fodder  during  war.  And,  if  im- 
plemented, it  becomes  international 
law,  binding  on  all  signatories,  with  a 
committee  of  experts  to  monitor  and 
publicize  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ments meet  these  standards.  The  Con- 
vention will  become  a  powerful  voice 
in  promoting  and  protecting  children, 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  for  us,  the  need  for 
these  rights  and  protections  is  self-evi- 
dent. But  getting  all  countries  to  agree 
on  the  text  of  the  Convention  was  a 
difficult  process.  The  unanimous  adop- 
tion was  possible  because  the  Conven- 
tion is  the  product  of  10  years  of  in- 
tensive negotiations  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  with  each 
and  every  provision  agreed  to  by  con- 
census. The  U.S.  Government  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  drafting  process, 
and  indeed  can  take  considerable 
credit  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  language  guaranteeing  the 
political  and  civil  rights  of  children. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  promoting  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child.  We  should  be  the  first,  not  the 
last,  to  sign.  And  we  should  encourage 
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others  to  join  us.  If  we  do  not  put  our 
weight  behind  this  Convention,  we 
cannot  expect  others  to  do  so. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  We  need  to 
show  the  President  the  importance  we 
place  upon  the  issue.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  the  executive  branch  com- 
pletes its  review  of  the  Convention  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  so  that  the 
President  can  send  it  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached statements  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Tom  Johnson.  Representa- 
tive TO  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  Upon  Passage  of  Resolution  Fa- 
voring THE  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
THE  Child,  March  8,  1989 
Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  My  statement 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  comment  and  an  expla- 
nation of  vote  before  the  vote  on  Draft  Res- 
olution L88.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  express  its  support  for 
Draft  Resolution  L88  as  it  has  been  placed 
before  us  and  of  course  that  includes  sup- 
port for  adoption  by  this  Commission  of  the 
Draft   Convention   on    the    Rights    of    the 
Child  as  it  has  been  submitted  by  the  Work- 
ing Group  in  document  E/CN4/1989/29  and 
co-agenda  1.  We  believe  that  this  draft  reso- 
lution and  incorporating  by  reference  the 
Draft  Convention  should  be  adopted  by  this 
Commission  by  consensus. 

Mr.  Chairman  my  delegation  is  pleased  to 
be  able  to  note  our  support  for  draft  resolu- 
tion L88  because  it  represents  many  years  of 
work  by  members  of  this  Commission,  by 
observers  and  by  Non-Governmental  Orga- 
nizations. My  government  has  been  active  at 
every  stage  of  the  process  and  as  one  who 
participated  in  the  very  early  years  of  the 
Working  Group,  my  delegation  would  agree 
with  the  many  speakers  who  have  said 
today  that  there  has  been  quite  an  evolu- 
tion in  the  process  since  1978  when  it  all 
began. 

Like  some  other  delegations.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  delegation  had  its  doubts  whether 
in  the  end  we  would  be  able  to  support  a 
resolution  like  L88.  This  is  because  the 
Draft  Convention  did  not  originate  in  a 
broad  based  proceed  need  for  such  a  Con- 
vention. Rather  at  the  outset  it  appeared  to 
be  a  symbolic  effort  in  connection  with  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  And  sec- 
ondly, the  approach  taken  in  the  original 
draft  was  more  like  that  in  a  Declaration 
rather  than  in  a  Convention.  And  finally, 
my  delegation  had  its  doubts  that  we  would 
ever  get  to  a  draft  resolution  like  L88  be- 
cause the  original  draft  took  an  approach 
that.  In  our  view,  implied  that  the  approach 
that  should  be  taken  in  the  final  Conven- 
tion would  be  that  of  a  centralized  govern- 
ment approach  to  all  matters  concerning 
the  child  rather  than  any  consideration  to 
private  sectors. 

Our  ability  to  join  consensus  on  LSS 
stands  from  the  achievement  of  the  Work- 
ing Group  in  accomplishing  three  objec- 
tives, Mr.  Chairman.  The  first,  as  we  have 
heard  from  many  speakers  today,  this  final 
version  of  the  Draft  Convention  includes  ar- 
ticles on  many  Important  subjects  which 
were  not  addressed  in  the  original  draft. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Working 
Group  ensured  that  the  Draft  Convention 


recognizes  parents  rights  vis-a-vis  govern- 
mental intervention  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  children  themselves.  And 
finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Working  Group 
over  the  years  was  able  to  correct  the  sys- 
tematic bias  in  the  original  draft  in  favor  of 
assuming  centralized  government  control 
over  all  aspects  of  society  and  the  corre- 
sponding disregard  of  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  what 
we  have  in  resolution  L88  represents  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  by  government  represent- 
atives and  by  Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
tion representatives  and  in  that  regard,  my 
delegation  would  note  the  positive  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  the 
Working  Group  over  the  years  and  by  the 
last  few  years  of  the  Working  Groups  exist- 
ence, there  was  great  deal  of  expertise 
among  both  government  and  NGO  repre- 
sentatives. We  still  had  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  a  balance  between 
legal,  technical  and  diplomatic  expertise  but 
nevertheless  the  Working  Group  had  come 
a  long  way  in  its  ten  years  of  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  our  readiness  to 
join  consensus  on  Draft  Resolution  L88,  my 
delegation  is  disappointed  with  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  Convention  just  as  many 
other  speakers  have  noted  today,  but  this  is 
part  of  the  consensus  process  and  my  dele- 
gation will  note  to  specify  which  provisions 
we  had  difficulties  with,  we  did  that  in  the 
Working  Group  and  this  Commission  is 
pressed  for  time  at  the  moment.  But,  as  the 
Working  Group  report  makes  clear.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  entire  text  of  this  Conven- 
tion, every  article,  every  paragraph  has 
been  adopted  by  consensus,  except  for  the 
financing  provisions  in  article  43.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, without  going  into  great  detail,  we 
would  note  that  many  remarks  have  been 
made  today  about  article  38  of  the  Draft 
Convention  which  concerns  children  in 
armed  conflicts.  It's  been  the  view  of  my 
government  that  this  Commission,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  not  the  appropriate 
forums  to  rewrite  or  revise  existing  humani- 
tarian law  and  again,  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  debate  because  we  did  that  ex- 
tensively in  the  Working  Group,  my  delega- 
tion would  note  the  comments  just  made  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  cite  the  specific  words  used, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  suggested  that  article  38  be  confined 
to  the  first  paragraph  and  stated  that  that 
constituted  the  most  reasonable  solution. 
My  delegation  thinks  that  if  that  very  rea- 
sonable approach  had  been  taken  at  the 
outset,  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  experienced  could  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  takes  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  our  sup- 
port for  draft  resolution  L88  for  3  additional 
reasons.  Rrst.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that 
the  delegation  of  Poland,  the  government  of 
Poland  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
pursuing  this  initiative.  It  can  be  said  that, 
if  Poland  had  not  taken  this  initiative  some 
other  government  might  have  done  so  at 
some  point,  and  that  may  be  true  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Poland  did  take  the  initia- 
tive, maintained  its  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  this  matter  over  a  10-year-period. 
put  up  with  all  sorts  of  frustrations  from  a 
wide  variety  of  viewpoints  and  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  governments  and  each  year,  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Human  Rights  and  in  the 
General  Assembly,  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, gathered  the  co-sponsors  and  was  able 
to  obtain  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  each 
case.  So  we  think  that  Poland  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  bringing  us  to  this 


point  where  draft  resolution  L88  can.  we 
hope,  be  adopted  by  consensus. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation 
would  join  those  who  have  saluted  the 
chairman  of  the  Working  Group  for  all  10 
of  iU  years.  Mr.  Adam  Lopatka  of  Poland. 
Before  he  left  today,  my  delegation  told  him 
privately  what  we  will  now  say  publicly,  and 
that  is  that  over  the  10  years  that  this  prod- 
uct-referring to  Ij88— was  in  the  gestation 
stage,  6  different  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  office  of  the  legal  adviser 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  the  United 
States.  All  six  are  still  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  and  all  six  of  us  would 
agree  that  not  only  can  we  join  the  consen- 
sus, but  in  fact  we  would  be  willing  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  draft  reso- 
lution Li88  and  what  it  represents  is  doing  a 
great  part  to  the  dedication,  determination, 
and  virtually  unlimited  patience  of  Profes- 
sor Adam  Lopatka.  the  kind  of  patience  that 
you  would  expect  to  see  from  a  very  kind 
and  caring  father  no  matter  how  exasperat- 
ing the  situation  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
over  the  last  ten  years,  there  have  been 
many  exasperating  situations  some  of  which 
my  delegation  has  contributed  to  and  he 
has  without  question,  without  exception, 
t)een  patient  in  the  face  of  almost  over- 
whelming frustration. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretariat 
in  this  matter.  We  think  that  if  delegations 
simply  look  at  the  volume  of  documentation 
connected  with  draft  resolution  L88.  namely 
the  report  of  the  Working  Group  plus  the 
various  stages  of  the  Convention  itself  that 
have  had  to  be  produced  and  had  to  be  pro- 
duced in  all  languages  and  had  to  be  pro- 
duced fairly  quickly,  we  think  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tenson  and  his  staff  deserve  tremendous 
praise  and  credit  for  the  job  they  have  been 
able  to  do  with  a  minimum  level  of  typo- 
graphical errors  and  other  problems.  So  my 
delegation  thinks  that  draft  resolution  L88 
has  been  a  team  effort  involving  govern- 
ments, Non-Governmental  Organizations 
and  the  Secretariat  and  we  are  very  pleased 
at  the  prospect  that  draft  resolution  L88 
will  be  adopted  by  consensus.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[Press  release  from  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  New  York,  NY,  Nov.  10 
1989] 

Statement  by  Hon.  Christopher  H.  Smith, 
U.S.    Alternate   Representative   to   the 
44th  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  the  Third  Committee. 
ON  Item  108.  Adoption  of  a  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
Thank    you   very   much.   Mr.   Chairman. 
After   ten   years   of  constructive   dialogue, 
seemingly  endless  consultations  and  finally 
an  agreement,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  presented  the  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  for  adoption.  The  United 
States  participated  actively  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Convention.  We  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents a  notable  step  forward  in  the  needed 
promotion  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
children.  Although   the  Convention  Is   far 
from    perfect— no    t«reement    ever    is— the 
United  States  strongly  believes  in  the  enu- 
merated commitments  and  goals  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  General 
Assembly    will    adopt     the    text     without 
change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  Poland 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  conclu- 
sion of   this  Convention.  The   version   we 
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have  before  us  today  represents  many  years 
of  debate  and  revisions  to  the  Government 
of  Poland's  first  draft;  but  if  it  were  not  for 
that  initial  effort  over  ten  years  ago.  we 
might  not  be  considering  adoption  of  a  Con- 
vention on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  during 
the  forty-fourth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. We  must  also  make  special  mention 
of  Professor  Adam  Lopatka  of  Poland,  who 
served  with  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the 
working  group  established  to  draft  the  Con 
vention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  also  rec 
ognizes  the  valuable  contribution  made  by 
many  non-governmental  organizations 
during  the  drafting  process.  The  promotion 
of  human  rights  standards  inevitably  ere 
ates  a  certain  tension  between  what  might 
be  best  in  an  ideal  world  and  what  govern 
ments  are  prepared  to  accept  today.  Al 
though  in  the  end  it  is  governments  that  are 
bound  to  uphold  human  rights  standards. 
the  participation  of  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations in  the  drafting  of  these  conven 
lions— and  in  the  United  Nations  generally— 
serves  to  piish  us  to  higher  standards  over 
and  above  our  parochial  interests.  In  addi- 
tion, it  prevents  us  from  being  content  to 
settle  for  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  grapples  with  many  difficult  issues 
and  rests  on  several  hard-fought  compro- 
mises. A  number  of  these  compromises  were 
necessitated  by  the  differing  cultural,  legal. 
and  religious  views  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  rights  of  the  child,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents,  and 
the  state's  obligations  of  legal  and  moral 
protection.  Other  concessions  were  neces- 
sary on  other  matters.  My  government,  like 
many  others.  Is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  some  of  these  compromises.  But  be- 
cause we  recognize  the  importance  and  de- 
sirability of  adopting  the  Convention  with- 
out further  delay,  we  do  not  wish  to  reopen 
negotiation  on  any  part  of  the  text. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  my  govern- 
ment's views  on  several  aspects  of  the  Con 
vention. 

PROTtCTION  OF  THE  UNBORN 

The  United  States  fully  supports  the  in- 
clusion within  the  Preamble  of  the  Conven- 
tion language  from  the  1959  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  confirming  that 
"the  child,  by  reason  of  his  physical  and 
mental  immaturity,  needs  special  safeguards 
and  care,  including  appropriate  legal  protec- 
tion, before  as  well  as  after  birth." 

Birth  is  an  event  which  happens  to  each 
of  us.  The  most  tender,  formative  9  months 
prior  to  this  great  event  will  forecast  the 
healthiness  of  the  child  after  birth.  One  of 
the  most  positive  protections  for  a  healthy 
childhood— after  life  itself— is  proper  prena- 
tal care. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  just  now  fully 
recognizing  the  positive  effects  of  basic  ma- 
ternal and  prenatal  care.  This  does  not 
demand  elaborate,  expensive  medical  facili- 
ties; the  basics  cost  little  but  are  extremely 
effective.  For  instance,  sound  nutritional 
education  and  tetanus  toxoid  inoculation 
for  mothers  produce  resounding  positive  ef- 
fects. Neonatal  tetanus  is  the  single  most 
important  identifiable  cause  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  developing  world.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  threat  can  be  wiped  out  if  the 
child  inherits  the  benefits  of  his  or  her 
mother's  tetanus  inoculation. 

The  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  launched  a  new 
project  for  maternal  and  neonatal  health 
and  nutrition  in  developing  countries.  Com- 


prehensive research  and  experience,  domes- 
tically and  internationally— through  organi- 
zations such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion-have proven  that  proper  prenatal  and 
neonatal  care  spell  the  difference  between  a 
healthy  or  health-threatened  mother,  and 
between  a  strong  or  vulnerable  child. 
Healthy  babies,  right  from  the  start,  will 
help  provide  brighter  futures  for  all  of  our 
children,  who  represent  our  own  future  and 
our  legacy  for  the  next  generation. 

RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOM  OF 
CONSCIENCE 

My  Government  concurs  fully  and  is 
pleased  that  the  Convention  reaffirms  "the 
right  of  the  child  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion."  The  international 
community  has  long  agreed  that  all  people, 
including  children,  must  be  guaranteed  reli- 
gious rights.  As  early  as  1948,  when  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (the  one  doc- 
ument which  was  deposited  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  the  cornerstone  of  this 
building),  the  General  Assembly  declared 
that  'Everyone"— and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  word  everyone— "has  the  right  to  free- 
dom to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and 
freedom,  either  alone  or  in  community  with 
others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest 
his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice, 
worship  and  observance  "  (Article  18). 

Although  parents  or  guardians  must  of 
course  offer  guidance  and  assist  young  chil- 
dren in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  reli- 
gious freedom  is  a  precious  right  of  each  in- 
dividual, including  children.  If  possible,  the 
United  States  would  have  wished  for  a 
stronger  reaffirmation  of  this  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
have  liked  to  specify  that  children  continue 
to  have  such  supplementary  rights  as  the 
freedom  to  have  or  to  change  a  religion,  the 
right  to  worship  according  to  their  beliefs 
alone  or  with  others,  and  the  right  to  teach, 
learn,  and  practice  their  religion  in  public 
and  in  private.  The  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  other  international 
instruments  include  references  to  such  sup- 
plementary rights,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  believe  that  they  apply  to  ev- 
eryone, including  children. 

FUNDING 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  the 
costs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  that  will  be  established  by  the  Con- 
vention should  be  borne  exclusively  by  the 
States  that  ratify  the  Convention.  In  our 
view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Convention  is  not  a  United  Na- 
tions body,  but  an  instrument  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Convention.  Only  those 
States  may  nominate  and  elect  members  of 
the  Committee;  only  those  States  submit  re- 
ports to  it.  Moreover,  the  Convention  will 
enter  into  force  when  only  twenty  States 
have  ratified  it.  We  t)elieve  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  entire  meml)ership  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
a  body  created  to  serve  so  small  a  number  of 
States,  at  least  initially. 

In  any  event.  United  Nations  financing  is 
no  guarantee  of  full  financing  for  commit- 
tees such  as  this  one.  In  times  of  budgetary 
constraint,  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  and  very  well  may  decide  which 
functions  the  Committee  will  have  to  forgo. 
The  United  States  believes  that  State-party 
financing  is  more  likely  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Committee  on  the  Rights 


of  the  Child  for  that  financing  method 
would  give  the  Committee  complete  power 
to  decide  how  to  use  its  funds. 

The  current  draft  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  addresses  many  of 
the  social  concerns  facing  the  children  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a 
number  of  the  key  elements  that  the  United 
States  Government  supports. 

FAMILY  REUNIFICATION 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
reunification  of  families,  so  that  children 
and  parents  can  live  together.  Families  have 
been  torn  apart  by  wars,  restrictive  borders, 
and  indiscriminate  limits  on  emigration 
rights.  This  disruption  in  cohesive  family 
ties  is  especially  detrimental  to  the  lives  of 
children,  who  are  generally  the  ones  who 
suffer  the  most  from  forced  separations. 
The  Convention  obligates  the  States  parties 
to  address  reunifcation  applications  by  chil- 
dren or  their  parents  "in  a  positive,  humane 
and  expeditious  manner."  This  is  an  easily 
obtainable  goal,  and  governments  should 
not  have  difficulty  in  doing  this. 

ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

The  prevention  of  physical  and  mental 
abuse  against  children  demands  constant 
vigilance,  a  moral  and  ethical  consciousness 
throughout  our  society— from  goverrunent 
agencies,  to  churches,  synagogues  and 
mosques,  to  local  community  awareness  ef- 
forts, to  neighbors  and  families.  The 
scourge  of  child  abuse— whether  physical  or 
sexual  abuse,  whether  negligence,  neglect, 
or  other  forms  of  exploitation— is  all  too 
prevalent  throughout  the  world.  Govern- 
ments must  be  committed  to  providing  legal 
and  administrative  protection  to  children,  as 
well  as  supporting  social  and  educational 
programs  that  help  prevent  this  gross 
scourge  which  has  infected  many  of  our 
communities. 

ADOPTION 

With  the  strong  and  active  encourage- 
ment of  President  Bush,  the  United  States 
Government  has  promoted  the  adoption  of 
children  by  loving  and  caring  families. 
Through  legal  safeguards  and  constructive 
adopting  agencies,  governments  can  help 
ensure  that  eligible  children  or  orphaned 
children  enjoy  the  love  and  nurture  of  a 
family.  As  an  example  of  how  a  government 
can  promote  adoption.  President  Bush  is 
scheduled  to  sign  into  law  a  bill  which  will 
designate  the  last  week  of  this  month  as 
•National  Adoption  Week"  in  the  United 
States. 

This  initiative  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  help 
bring  attention  to  the  rewards  of  adoption, 
both  for  children  and  for  parents.  A  specific 
commemorative  week  will  help  promote 
legal  adoption,  and  it  will  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  children  with  mental 
and  physical  handicaps  who  do  not  have  a 
family  to  care  for  their  special  require- 
ments. This  brings  to  mind  Article  23  of  the 
Convention,  which  deals  with  disabled  chil- 
dren. 

DISABLED  CHILDREN 

The  United  States  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
special  needs  of  mentally  or  physically  dis- 
abled children,  and  we  fully  support  the 
Convention's  call  for  a  'full  and  decent  life" 
for  these  children. 

The  world  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  the  handicapped  were  locked 
away  far  from  the  support  base  of  their 
family  and  the  loving  care  of  those  who  are 
able  to  help  rehabilitate,  train,  and  educate 
these  children  with  special  needs.  Recogni- 


tion of  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  slow.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  commitment  to  this  particular  goal 
in  helping  ensure  that  children  with  special 
needs  receive  proper  guidance,  so  that  they 
may  "achieve  the  fullest  possible  social  inte 
gration  and  individual  development." 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  made  clear  at  the  outset,  the  United 
States  is  satisfied  that  the  working  group 
which  drafted  the  Convention  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  made  such  progress  and 
achieved  consensus  on  all  substantive  issues. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  adopt  the  Convention  without  a 
vote  and  without  changing  any  of  the  text. 

The  United  States  does  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  view  the  Convention  in  a 
sober,  realistic  light.  It  is  not  a  perfect  docu- 
ment, and  its  entry  into  force  will  not  solve 
all  problems  and  all  threats  for  all  children. 
Only  by  recognizing  this  can  the  interna- 
tional community  work  together  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  Convention. 
Necessary  protection  for  our  societies'  vul- 
nerable and  helpless  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  demanded  by  the  moral  commitment  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world,  and 
will  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  Member 
States. 

To  borrow  from  the  teachings  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Luke,  "he  who  is  the  least 
among  you  all— he  is  the  greatest."  Our  chil- 
dren are  the  greatest  hope  among  our  gen- 
eration. They  deserve  our  protection,  our 
loving  care,  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  best  with  their  talents.  The  adoption 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  will  serve  as  a  starting  point— a 
launching  pad— for  improving  the  status 
and  situation  of  all  children  of  all  nationali- 
ties, creeds,  and  social  status.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.* 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Bradley  today  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion encouraging  the  administration  to 
review  and  quickly  forward  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

I  share  Senator  Bradley's  intense  in- 
terest in  ensuring  the  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  for  children  the  world  over. 
Today,  we  underscore  our  belief  that 
children  are  our  most  precious  re- 
source and  deserving  of  the  protec- 
tions we  as  caring  adults  are  commit- 
ted to  provide.  That  is  why  children 
have  special  protection  in  the  United 
States.  Our  laws  punish  child  abusers, 
regulate  and  oversee  adoption  and 
foster  care,  help  parents  provide  for 
child  care,  assure  collection  of  child 
support  payments,  and  attempt  to 
educate  all  our  children.  However,  we 
are  painfully  aware  that  assurances 
are  not  provided  or  guaranteed  univer- 
sally. The  purpose  of  this  convention 
is  to  prod  all  countries  to  subscribe  to 
higher  standards  of  treatment  and 
protection  for  children. 

Throughout  the  world,  children  are 
subject  not  only  to  social  and  econom- 
ic difficulties,  but  also  to  intentionally 
inflicted  abuses  of  their  most  funda- 
mental rights.  In  many  countries,  gov- 
ernments refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
responsibility  for  their  children  and 
have  abdicated  responsibility  for  pre- 


paring their  future  generations  for  the 
challenges  ahead.  In  parts  of  the 
world,  children  work  under  appalling 
conditions,  are  bought  and  sold  in  ille- 
gal adoption  schemes,  and  are  used  as 
cannon  fodder  in  war.  Around  the 
world,  nearly  40.000  children  die  of 
lack  of  immunization  against  prevent- 
able disease. 

The  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  is  an  international  treaty 
guaranteeing  children  the  fulfillment 
of  their  basic  needs,  protections,  and 
freedoms.  The  Convention  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  United  States 
and  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  20.  1989,  after  10 
years  of  study  and  debate.  The  Con- 
vention establishes  minimum  stand- 
ards for  measuring  the  way  govern- 
ments treat  their  children  and  in- 
cludes many  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Today,  we 
encourage  President  Bush  to  take  the 
next  important  step  by  embracing  the 
convention  and  promptly  seeing  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  on 
its  ratification.  Ratification  will  not 
incur  any  cost  or  appropriation  by  the 
United  States.  It  would  set  high  stand- 
ards for  all  nations  to  agree  to  in  the 
treatment  of  children  and  for  all  to 
judge  compliance.  Hopefully,  it  will 
help  build  a  commitment  by  other  na- 
tions to  improve  the  lives  of  children 
and  to  give  greater  priority  to  their 
needs. 

Senator  Bradley  and  I  intend  to 
work  closely  to  speed  the  progress  of 
the  ratification  process.  We  have 
agreed  to  serve  on  an  advisory  council 
to  urge  adoption  of  this  Convention. 
We  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  special  leadership  role  to  play  in  en- 
suring that  the  most  basic  protections 
long  afforded  children  in  our  country 
become  a  part  of  the  lives  of  children 
worldwide.  I  encourage  our  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  this  effort.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  its  decision  plan  related 
to  the  opening  of  the  waste  isolation 
pilot  plant  in  Carlsbad,  NM.  Testimo- 
ny will  also  be  received  on  any  pro- 
posed legislation  to  withdraw  the 
public  lands  surrounding  the  WIPP 
site. 

The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  February  1,  1990,  has 
been  rescheduled.  The  hearing  will 
now  take  place  on  Thursday,  March  8. 
1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC. 


Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510.  Attn:  M.L.  Wagner. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Energy's  implementation  of  the  ci- 
vilian nuclear  waste  program. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday.  February  22.  1990.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  this  hearing  should  send  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mary  Louise 
Wagner  at  (202)  224-7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 

RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  1554,  the 
Truckee-Carson-Pyramid  Lake  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1990.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony  to 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  subcommittee.  SD- 
364.  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Tom  Jensen,  counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee at  (202)  224-2366. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1990.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive 
testimony  on  two  major  provisions  of 
H.R.   987,   the   House-passed   Tongass 
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reform  legislation,  which  have  not 
been  directly  addressed  at  previous 
subcommittee  hearings.  Specifically, 
the  subcommittee  will  take  testimony 
on  those  portions  of  H.R.  987.  relatmg 
to  fisheries  protection  and  buffer 
zones  (sec.  104(e)).  and  those  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  designation  of  ad 
ditional  wilderness  areas  on  the  Ton 
gass  National  Forest  (title  III). 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC.  Because 
of  the  limited  time  available  for  the 
hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by  invi- 
tation only.  However,  anyone  wishing 
to  submit  written  testimony  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record  is  wel- 
come to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For 
ests.  SD-364.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR.  HE.^LTH  .AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  will 
hold  its  fiscal  year  1991  public  witness 
hearings  on  the  following  dates: 
March  20.  21,  22.  27.  28.  and  29.  The 
first  day  of  hearings  will  include  any 
testimony  from  Members  of  Congress. 

The  deadline  for  interested  groups 
or  individuals  to  submit  their  request 
to  testify  is  Wednesday.  February  14. 
All  requests  must  be  in  writing  and 
should  be  addressed  to  me  in  care  of 
the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Senate 
Dirksen  186.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

Unfortunately,  the  subcommittee 
can  no  longer  accept  reservations  for 
multiple  slots  made  by  Washington 
representatives  but  instead  must  have 
signed  requests  from  the  individual  or- 
ganizations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  again  this 
year,  because  of  time  constraints,  the 
number  of  public  witnesses  will  be  lim- 
ited to  150.  Therefore  I  urge  interest- 
ed parties  to  respond  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Those  first  150  persons  whose  re- 
quests are  received  by  February  14  will 
receive  a  letter  providing  instructions 
for  their  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee. Interested  groups  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  among  the  first  re- 
quests will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  written  testimony  pub- 
lished in  the  committee's  hearing 
record. 

The  deadline  for  those  who  wish  to 
submit  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  will  be  Monday.  April  9.  Such 
statements   must   be   no    longer   than 


five  double-spaced  pages,  and  three 
copies  should  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of 
the  subcommittee. 

For  those  Senate  offices  which  I  be- 
lieve may  be  interested.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  regular  hearing 
schedule  for  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  Year  1991  Hearing  Schedule 
senate    appropriations    subcommittee    on 

labor.  health  and  human  services.  educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies 
Friday.  February  2.  10:00  a.m.- 12  noon.  SD- 
192 

Departmenl    of    Education:    Secretary    of 
Education;  Special  Institutions. 
Fndav.  Februaru  2.  1:30  p.m,-3:00  p.m..  SD- 
192 

Assistant  Secretaries;  Inspector  General. 

Tuesdau.  Fcbruanj  6.  10:00  a.m. -12  noon. 
SD  138 

Department  of  Labor:  Secretary  of  Labor: 
Inspector  General. 

Wednesday.  February  7.  10:00  a.m.-12:15 
p.m..  SD  192 

Department  of  HHS;  Secretary  Overview. 
Office    of    Civil    Rights.    Policy    Research: 
Family  Support  Administration:  Human  De- 
velopment Services;  Inspector  General. 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1:15  p.m. -3:00  p.m.. 
SD-192 

Social    Security    Administration;    Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 
Fndav.  February  9.  10:00  a.m.-12  noon.  SD 
192 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health;  Office  of  Health  Carp  Policy  and 
Research;  Centers  for  Disease  Control;  Alco- 
hol Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration: Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tuesday.  Februan/ 20.  10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
SD-138 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  Overview 
(includes  Office  of  Director  and  Buildings  & 
Facilities);  National  Cancer  Institute:  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute:  National  Dental 
Institute;  Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney: 
Allergy  &  Infectious  Diseases:  Child  Health 
&  Human  Development:  Environmental 
Health. 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1:30  4:00  p.m..  SD-138 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  Neurology 
Institute:  Deafness  Institute:  General  Medi- 
cal Sciences;  National  Eye  Institute;  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aging:  Arthritis  Musculoske- 
letal &  Skin:  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources; Nursing  Research:  Human  Genome: 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday.  February  28.  10:00  a.m.- 12:30 
p.m..  SD  192 

Related  Agencies:  ACTION:  National 
Council  on  Disability:  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service:  National  Media- 
tion Board:  Railroad  Retirement  Board: 
Federal  Mint-  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission;  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1:30-3:30  p.m..  SD 
192 

Related  Agencies:  Physician  Payment 
Review  Commission:  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting;  National  Commi.ssion  on  Li- 
braries;   U.S.    Institute   of    Peace:    National 


Commi.ssion  on  AIDS:  Prospective 
Assessment  Commi-ssion:  National 
sion  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality; 
and  Airmen's  Home. 

PUBLIC  WITNESSES 

Tuesday.  March  20.  9:30  a.m. 
SD  138. 

Wednesday.  March  21.  9:30  a.m. 
SD-192. 

Thursday.  March  22.  9:30  a.m. 
SD  138. 

Tuesday.  March  27.  9:30  a.m. 
SD  138. 

Wednesday.  March  28,  9:30  a.m. 
SD  192. 

Thursday.  March  29.  9:30  a.m. 
SD  116. 


Payment 
Commis- 
Soldiers' 


12  noon. 
-12  noon. 
12  noon, 
1 2  noon, 
-12  noon, 
12  noon. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  standing  rule 
XXVI(2).  I  submit  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  publication  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.AL  Record. 

The    rules    of    the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  follow: 

Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 

AND  Natural  Resources 

general  rules 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
as  supplemented  by  these  rules,  are  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committees. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Rule  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while 
the  Congress  is  In  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Business  meetings  of  any  Subcommit- 
tee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  such 
Subcommittee,  Provided.  That  no  Subcom- 
mittee meeting  or  hearing  other  than  a  field 
hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held  concur- 
rently with  a  full  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
concurs  in  such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  and  business  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  such  Subcommittee  by  major- 
ity vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  involved  agrees 
that  .some  other  form  of  permanent  record 
is  preferable. 

HEARING  procedure 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  in- 
volved determines  that  the  hearing  is  non- 
controversial  or  that  special  circumstances 


require  expedited  procedures  and  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  in 
volved  concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be 
conducted  with  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
in  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

ic>  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so 
desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  ranking  Majority 
and  Minority  Members  present  may  agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  AGENDA 

Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  fii!i 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  if  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  inclusion  has  been  filed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  include  legislative  measures  or  sub- 
jects on  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  a  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made 
available  to  the  public  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  items 
may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is  so  pub- 
lished except  by  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. The  Staff  Director  shall 
promptly  notify  absent  Members  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee on  matters  not  included  on  the 
published  agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  and  (d).  seven  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matters  shall  be  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  unless 
ten  Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
one-third  of  the  Subcommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing  or  taking  testimony  on  any  measure 
or  matter  before  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee. 

VOTING 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roUcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  on  any  Member. 
Any  Member  who  does  not  vote  on  any  roll- 
call  at  the  time  the  roll  is  called,  may  vote 
(in  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that  rollcall  at 
any  later  time  during  the  same  business 
meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 


presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that  dale. 

(CI  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  \ote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas 
ure  or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered 
during  Committee  consideration.  Any 
Member  who  did  not  vote  on  any  rollcall 
shall  ha\e  the  opportunity  to  have  his  posi- 
tion recorded  in  the  appropriate  Committee 
record  or  Committee  rejxirt. 

(d)  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  authorize  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
measure. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (a)  The  number  of  Members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  Majority  and  Minority  Mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(bi  Assignment  of  Members  to  Subcom- 
mittees shall,  insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  Members.  No  Member 
will  receive  assignment  to  a  second  Subcom- 
mittee until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all  Mem- 
bers ui  the  Committee  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  one  Subcommittee,  and  no 
Member  shall  receive  assignment  to  a  third 
Subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority, 
all  Members  have  chosen  assignments  to 
two  Subcommittees. 

(C)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and  at  the  request  of  any 
Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be  under 
oath.  Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  interests,  including 
those  of  his  spouse,  his  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  immediate  household, 
on  a  form  approved  by  the  Committee, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  A  state- 
ment of  every  nominee's  financial  interest 
shall  be  made  public  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee,  unless  the  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances require  a  full  or  partial  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  urged  to  make  public  a  statement  of 
their  financial  interests  in  the  form  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  Presidential  nominees 
under  this  rule. 

CONFIDENTIAL  TESTIMONY 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determi- 
nation. 


DEFAMATORY  STATEMENTS 

Rule  II.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  in.  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at.  an  open  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputation 
may  file  with  the  Committee  for  its  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTING  OF  HEARINGS  OH  MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photogra- 
phers and  reporters  using  mechanical  re- 
cording, filming,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  .seating,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMENDING  THE  RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided.  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

FULL  COMMITTEE  ISSUES 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Full  Committee  in- 
cludes oversight  and  legislative  responsibil- 
ities for  strategic  petroleum  reserves:  inter- 
governmental relations:  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing;  investigation  and  oversight; 
international  energy  affairs:  global  climate 
change:  natural  gas  pricing  and  regulation; 
utility  policy:  nuclear  waste  and  insurance 
programs:  territorial  affairs  including  Com- 
monwealths; Free  Associated  Slates;  and 
Antarctica,  tin  addition,  other  issues  are  re- 
tained in  the  Pull  Committee  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  Generally,  these  are  issues  which  (1) 
require  extremely  expeditious  handling  or 
(2)  substantially  overlap  two  or  more  sub- 
committee jurisdictions,  or  (3)  are  of  excep- 
tional national  significance  in  which  all 
Members  wish  to  participate  fully.] 

Membership  and  Jurisdiction  of 
Subcommittees 

subcommittee  on  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  Chairman 
Bill  Bradley 
Jeff  Bingaman 
Timothy  E.  Wirth 
Don  Nickles 
Frank  H.  Murkowski 
Pete  V.  Domenict 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  James  A.  McClure 
are  Ex  Officio  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  includes 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
Federal  energy  conservation  programs; 
energy  information:  commercialization  of 
new  technologies  (e.g..  wind,  solar,  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion);  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  projects;  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and 
pipeline  regulation  including  regulation  of 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System. 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System,  and  other  oil 
or  gas  pipeline  transpiortation  systems 
within  Alaska  (e.g..  the  Trans- Alaska  Gas 
line  system):  regulatory  functions  of  ERA: 
refinery  policy:  gasoline  rationing;  emergen- 
cy preparedness:  petroleum  allocation:  and 
coal  conversion. 
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NoTE.—Ilalic  denotes  Republican  Mem 
bers. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Wendell  H.  Ford.  Chairman 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  Vice  Chairman 
Dale  Bumpers 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 
Timothy  E.  Wirth 
Howell  T.  Heflin 
Pete  V.  Domenici 
Mitch  McConnell 
Don  Nickles 
Conrad  Bums 
Jake  Gam 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  James  A.  McClure 
are  Ex  Officio  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  includes 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
nuclear  R&D;  coal  and  synfuels  R&D;  nu 
clear  and  nonnuclear  energy  commercializa 
tion  projects;  nuclear  fuel  cycle  policy,  in 
eluding  uranium  resources;  new  technol 
ogies  R&D  (e.g..  conservation,  solar.  OTEC, 
and  MHD);  nuclear  facilities  siting;  and 
breeder  reactor  development. 

Note.— Italic  denotes  Republican  Mem 
bers. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Jeff  Bingaman,  C/iairman 
Howell  T.  Heflin.  Vice  Chairman 
Dale  Bumpers 
Wendell  H.  Ford 
Kent  Conrad 
Frank  H.  Murkoicski 
Mitch  McConnell 
Malcolm  Wallop 
Don  Nickles 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  James  A.  McClure 
are  Ex  Officio  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  includes 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
energy  and  nonfuel  mineral  resources;  Fed- 
eral mineral  leasing;  national  mining  and 
minerals  policy  and  general  mining  laws; 
surface  mining,  reclamation  and  enforce- 
ment: coal  production,  distribution  and  utili- 
zation; oil  and  gas  production  and  distribu- 
tion: mining  education  and  research:  miner- 
als exploration  development  and  production 
from  public  and  acquired  lands;  mineral 
conservation:  royalty  management:  coal  sev- 
erance tax.  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves;  deep  water  ports;  and  deep  seabed 
mining. 

Note.— Italic  denotes  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Dale  Bumpers.  Chairman 
Timothy  E.  Wirth.  Vice  Chairman 
Bill  Bradley 
Jeff  Bingaman 
Kent  Conrad 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Malcolm  Wallop 
Mark  O.  Hatfield 
Conrad  Bums 
Jake  Gam 
Pete  V.  Domenici 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  James  A.  McClure 
are  Ex  Officio  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  includes 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
the  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  National 
Forest  System:  National  Park  System:  Na- 


tional Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  National 
Trails  System;  establishment  of  wildlife  ref- 
uges on  public  lands;  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act;  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act;  reserved  water 
rights;  military  land  withdrawals:  national 
recreation  areas;  national  monuments:  his- 
toric sites:  military  parks  and  battlefields; 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund:  histor- 
ic preservation:  renewable  resources:  out- 
door recreation  resources;  and  on  the  public 
domain,  preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins 
and  objects  ol  Interest. 

NOTE. -Italic  denotes  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Bill  Bradley.  Chairman 
Kent  Conrad.  Vice  Chairman 
Wendell  H.  Ford 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 
Howell  T.  Heflin 
Conrad  Burns 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Jake  Gam 
Malcolm  Wallop 

J.  Bennett  Johnston  and  James  A.  McClure 
are  E.\  Officio  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Sutx-ommittee  includes 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibilities  for 
irrigation;  reclamation  projects:  including 
related  flood  control  purposes;  power  mar- 
keting administration  'e.g..  Bonneville 
Power.  Alaska  Power.  Southwestern  Power. 
Western  Area  Power.  Southeastern  Power); 
energy  development  impacts  on  water  re- 
sources: groundwater  resources  and  manage- 
ment, small  power  producers:  hydroelectric 
power;  low  head  hydro. 

Note.  -Italic  denotes  Republican  Mem- 
bers.* 


service.  I  am  proud  to  honor  her  in 
this  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
she  closes  this  productive  chapter  and 
I  join  with  her  fellow  San  Diegans  in 
congratulating  her  and  in  wishing  her 
every  future  happiness.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  DELZA  MARTIN 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  enormous  admiration  for  her  life- 
long dedication  to  the  Old  Globe  The- 
atre in  San  Diego.  CA.  that  I  join  with 
her  community  in  saluting  Delza 
Martin  on  the  occasion  of  her  retire- 
ment from  the  Old  Globe's  board  of 
directors. 

Delza  has  been  at  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Old  Globe  Theatre,  as  instiga- 
tor and  visionary  leader  of  its  growth 
and  global  distinction,  as  a  guiding 
light  toward  its  excellence,  and  as 
guardian  of  a  most  important  part  of 
San  Diego's  cultural  fabric. 

The  title  given  her  by  an  apprecia- 
tive community  as  president  emeritus 
of  the  Old  Globe  Theatre  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  contri- 
butions she  has  made  to  this  theater 
since  its  inception  as  the  San  Diego 
Community  Theater  in  1937  both  as 
an  actress  and  as  one  who  has  defined 
the  structure  and  essence  of  this  thea- 
ter. She  has  seen  the  Old  Globe 
through  its  good  times,  and  in  a  time 
when  courage  and  fortitude  were  re- 
quired to  rebuild  it  from  the  ashes  of  a 
destructive  fire. 

In  writing  many  pages  of  San  Diego 
history  in  the  course  of  her  associa- 
tion with  the  Old  Globe.  Delza  has 
given  her  community,  and  its  treas- 
ured theater,  an  uncommon  legacy  of 


SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BUTLER  INSTITUTE  OF 
AMERICAN  ART 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
October  19.  1989.  marked  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  the  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  located  in  Youngstown, 
OH.  A  pioneer  among  American  art 
museums  and  the  first  museum  in  the 
United  States  founded  for  the  care 
and  collection  of  American  art.  the 
Butler  Institute  serves  as  a  cultural 
center  of  the  northeastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  region.  The  per- 
manent collection  of  the  Butler  Insti- 
tute includes  the  works  of  such  noted 
artists  as  Benjamin  West,  John  Single- 
ton Copley,  Winslow  Homer,  Thomas 
Eakins,  Martin  Johnson  Heade,  Mary 
Cassatt,  Albert  Bierstadt,  Frederick 
Remington,  Fitzhugh  Lane.  Edward 
Hopper.  Raphael  Soyer,  Jack  Levine, 
Joan  Mitchell,  Philip  Pearlstein, 
Helen  Frankenthaler.  and  Andy 
Warhol. 

In  celebration  of  its  70th  anniversa- 
ry, the  Butler  Institute  is  hosting  a 
premier  exhibition  of  major  drawings 
and  prints  of  the  world-renowned 
American  artist  Jasper  Johns  from  the 
collection  of  the  distinguished  New 
York  gallery  owner  Leo  Castelli.  Mr. 
Johns,  an  artist  who  personifies  the 
true  greatness  of  American  postwar 
art.  has  been  a  major  influence  on  the 
direction  of  contemporary  American 
art  for  30  years.  Mr.  Castelli.  founder 
of  the  Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  the  pre- 
mier gallery  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can art  in  the  world,  has  promoted  ex- 
cellence among  American  contempo- 
rary painters  and  sculptors  and  has 
made  a  unique  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  visual  arts  culture  of  the 
United  States. 

The  historic  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art  continues  to  offer  free 
admission  to  all  in  keeping  with  the 
wishes  of  the  museums  founder,  in- 
dustrialist Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.  With 
its  18  art-filled  galleries  containing  nu- 
merous artistic  treasures,  the  Butler 
Institute  has  been  called  America's 
Museum. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Zona  and  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Butler  Institute  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  museum's  70th  anniversa- 
ry.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Karl  Hausker.  economist 
for  the  Committee  on  energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Venezuela,  sponsored  by  the 
Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  from  Novem- 
ber 25  to  30.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hausker  in  the 
program  in  Venezuela,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Mary  K.  Wakefield,  a 
member  for  the  staff  of  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Soochow 
University,  from  November  29  to  De- 
cember 5.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Wakefield  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  James  T.  Bruce,  senior 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Energy, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Venezu- 
ela, sponsored  by  the  Petroleos  de 
Venezuela,  from  November  25  to  30. 
1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Venezuela,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Laura  Hudson,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Johnston,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Austria,  spon- 
sored by  the  Austrian  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Chamber,  from  February  9  to 
24,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Hudson  in  the 
program  in  Austria,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Austrian  Federal  Economic  Cham- 
ber, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  C.  Richard  D'Amato.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Byrd. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  France. 
spon.sored  by  the  Center  of  Analysis 
and  the  Future,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  for  the  Reception  of 
Foreign  Personalities  of  the  French 
Foreign  Ministry,  from  December  4  to 
23,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  D'Amato  in  the 
program  in  France,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Center  of  Analysis  and  the  Future, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Association 
for  the  Reception  of  Foreign  Personal- 
ities of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Alfred  Cumming,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Graham,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Venezuela, 
sponsored  by  the  Petroleos  de  Venezu- 
ela, from  November  25  to  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cumming  in  the 
program  in  Venezuela,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Denise  Greenlaw  Ramonas, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Do- 
menici, to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Turkey,  sponsored  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Institute,  from  December  8  to 
17,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Ramonas  in  the 
program  in  Turkey,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Mitchell  Bainwol.  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator 
Mack,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Soochow 
University,  from  November  29  to  De- 
cember 5.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bainwol  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Brent  Franzel.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Bond,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Turkey,  spon- 
sored by  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute, 
from  December  8  to  17.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Franzel,  in  the 
program  in  Turkey,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dr.  Harry  G.  Broadman.  chief 
economist  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Korean  Development  Institute,  from 
December  8  to  17.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Broadman  in  the 
program  in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Korean  Development  Institute  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Anthony  H.  Cordesman.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McCain,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Zurich,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Security  Studies  and  Conflict  Re- 
search, from  January  12  to  14.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cordesman  in  the 
program  in  Zurich,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Center  for  Security,Studies  and 
Conflict  Research,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Anthony  H.  Cordesman.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McCain,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Geneva,  sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Geneva,  from  De- 
cember 19  to  21.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cordesman  in  the 
program  in  Geneva,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  Internation- 
al Studies  at  the  University  of  Geneva, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Dan  Rich,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Cranston,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Institute  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, from  December  7-21.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rich  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  William  Conway,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Johnston,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Austria, 
sponsored  by  the  Austrian-American 
Friendship  Program,  from  January  6- 
20.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Conway  in  the 
program  in  Austria,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Austrian-American  Friendship 
Program,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 
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The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Rob  Soofer.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Gorton,  to  par 
ticipate  in  a  program  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by  the 
Tamkang  University,  from  January 
11-19.  1990. 

The  conunittee  has  determined  that 
-  participation  by  Mr.  Soofer  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Tamiiang 
University,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Andrew  Samet,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Moynihan.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Malaysia, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S. -Asia  Institute, 
from  January  3-^16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Andrew  Samet  in 
the  program  in  Malaysia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S. -Asia  Institute,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Brian  McKeon.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Biden,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  South  Korea, 
sponsored  by  the  A-san  Foundation. 
from  January  6-13,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  KcKeon  in  the 
program  in  South  Korea,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  A-san  Foundation,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Sarah  Sewall.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Mitchell,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.-Asia  Institute,  from  December  7- 
21.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Sewall  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.-Asia 
Institute,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Saul  Singer,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Mack,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Insti- 
tute, from  December  8-17.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Singer  in  the  pro 
gram  in  Ankara.  Turkey,  at   the  ex 
pense  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute. 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Sharon  Soderstrom.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Coats. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cultural 
University,  from  December  10-18. 
1989. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Soderstrom  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Michael  Hoon.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Wallop,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  Cultural  University,  from  De- 
cember 11-18,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hoon  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Cultural  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  .select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Richard  J.  Tarplin.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dodd.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  sponsored 
by  the  Chine.se  Cultural  University, 
from  December  9-18.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Tarplin  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Marjorie  Chorlins,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dan- 
KORTH,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Korea  Devel- 
opment Institute,  from  December  8- 
17,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Chorlins  in  the 
program  in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  .select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Kathleen  Harrington,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dodd. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  conjunction  w'ith  the 
U.S.-Asia  Institute,  from  December  7- 
22.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Harrington  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.-Asia  Insti- 
tute, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Bill  Johnstone,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Fowler,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Malaysia,  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Strategic  and  Internation- 
al Studies  of  Malaysia  in  conjunction 


with  the  U.S.-Asia  Institute,  from  Jan- 
uary 3  to  16,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Johnstone  in  the 
program  in  Kuala  Lumpour,  Malaysia, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institute  of  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  of  Ma- 
laysia in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.- 
Asia Institute,  from  January  3  to  16. 
1990.  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  John  Moseman,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Murkowski.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Oman  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  on  U.S.-Arab 
Relations,  from  January  13  to  21. 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Moseman  in  the 
program  in  Oman  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates,  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Council  on  U.S.-Arab  Rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
lequest  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Mark  Seetin.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Boschwitz,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Malaysia, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.-Asia  Institute, 
from  January  3  to  16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Seetin  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Malaysia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.-Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Brett  O'Brien,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Mitchell,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Malaysia, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.-Asia  Institute, 
from  January  3  to  16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the 
program  in  Malaysia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.S.-Asia  Institute,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Riemenschneider.  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Leahy. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Austra- 
lia, sponsored  by  the  Australian  Spe- 
cial Visits  Program,  from  January  9  to 
20.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Riemenschneider 
in  the  program  in  Australia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Australian  Special  Visits 
Program,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Michelle  Maynard,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  participate  in 
a   program   in   Taiwan,   sponsored   by 


the  Taiwan  Culture  University,  from 
January  8  to  15.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Maynard  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Taiwan  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Cesar  Conda.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Kasten.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  South  Korea, 
sponsored  by  the  A-san  Foundation, 
from  January  6  to  13.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Conda  in  the  pro- 
gram in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense 
of  the  A-san  Foundation,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Robert  Vastine.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Chafee.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  China,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Far 
East  Studies  Institute,  from  February 
11-17.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Vastine  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  commvttee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Patricia  Davis-'Watters,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Breaux.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  from  January  7-15, 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Watters  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Barbara  Larkin.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Sanford.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Malaysia, 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  of  Malaysia, 
from  January  3-16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Larkin  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Malaysia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institute  of  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  Malaysia,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Jim  Fitzhenry,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Hatfield,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Malaysia, 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  of  Malaysia, 
from  January  3-16,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry  in  the 


program  in  Malaysia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Malaysia,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  John  Deeken.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Boren.  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Malaysia,  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  of  Malaysia, 
from  January  3-16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Deeken  in  the 
program  in  Malaysia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  of  Malaysia,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Ed  Quick,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Pryor.  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  South  Korea,  spon- 
sored by  the  A-san  Foundation,  from 
January  6-13.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Quick  in  the  pro- 
gram in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense 
of  the  A-san  Foundation,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Gwendolyn  van  Paasschen, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McCain,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Soochow 
University,  from  January  6-14.  1990. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Paasschen  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Sherman,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Simpson,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Soochow  University,  from 
January  5-14.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Sherman  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  University,  is  in  the  in- 
teret  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Rolf  Lundberg.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Packwood.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  the  Soochow  University, 
from  January  6-14.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Lundberg  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Soochow  L^niversity.  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Eric  Thoemmes,  a  member 


of  the  staff  of  Senator  Coats,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Tamkang  University, 
from  January  11-19,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Thoemmes  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


PROJECT  GOOD  TURN:  KEEPING 
MONTANA  CLEAN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  moment  today  to  recog- 
nize an  example  of  the  Montana  spirit 
of  voluntarism. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mon- 
tana Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  an  organization  known  as 
Project  Good  Turn  has  mobilized  to 
clean  up  over  5.000  tons  of  trash  from 
Montana's  highways  and  public  lands. 
Though  it  involves  over  1.500  con- 
cerned Montanans.  this  remarkable 
effort  does  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer a  single  dime. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  hundreds 
of  Montanans  involved  in  Project 
Good  Turn.  I  ask  that  a  description  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Project  Good 
Turn  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 

Summary  of  Project  ■Good  Turn  " 

On  April  23,  1988  approximately  15.000 
participants  including  boy  scouts  and  their 
leaders  along  with  numerous  civic  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state  of  Montana 
.scoured  the  highways,  parks,  campgrounds, 
and  other  public  areas  to  rid  our  environ- 
ment of  the  large  amount  of  litter  being 
dumped  onto  our  public  lands.  This  clean  up 
campaign  known  as  Project  Good  Turn" 
led  to  the  ultimate  removal  and  disposal  of 
approximately  2,000  tons  of  trash  in  only  a 
3hour  period. 

Project  Good  Turn'  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  original  clean  up  birthed  in  1985  called 
Project  93'  which  was  designed  to  clean  up 
a  500-mile  span  of  Highway  93  and  Involved 
1,100  .scouts.  Since  the  first  project  was  com- 
pleted, the  clean  up  has  grown  to  include 
cleaning  highways,  parks,  campgrounds  and 
many  other  public  areas  throughout  the 
entire  state  and  has  brought  an  untold 
number  of  civic  organizations  to  help  the 
boys  with  this  tremendous  project.  During 
the  5  years  of  it  s  existence.  Project  "Good 
Turn"  has  removed  approximately  5.000 
tons  of  tra.sh  from  our  public  lands.  The 
service  project  has  raised  public  interest  in 
the  condition  of  our  land  and  has  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  Montana,  promoted  recycling, 
and  has  given  the  young  boys  a  new  pride  in 
their  State.  Since  youth  are  our  future,  we 
hope  to  implant  in  them  .an  attitude  of  stew- 
ardship and  responsibility  for  the  natural 
re.sources  in  America. 

We  have  received  significant  support  from 
the  Governors  office,  the  Montana  State 
Highway  Patrol,  the  Montana  Sheriffs  and 
Peace  Officer's  Association,  the  slate  Ama- 
teur Radio  Club,  the  Montana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations who  helped  support  the  project  in 
various  capacities. 

The  project  has  been  extremely  successful 
since  It's  conception,  we  have  been  chosen 
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the  winner  in  the  Take  Pride  in  Amer.ca" 
campaign  for  3  conspCuti\e  years  and  we 
just  recently  received  a  call  from  the  awards 
committee  to  offer  their  special  congratula 
tion  on  the  fact  that  Project  Good  Turn 
IS  1  of  only  4  groups  nationwide  who  ha\e 
been  national  winners  3  times  in  a  row  since 
the  awards  program  began  m  1984. • 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  that  the  following  procla- 
mation be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  Ukrainians  should 
celebrate  their  day  of  Independence.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  all  Ukrainians. 

The  proclamation  follows; 

City  of  BurrALO—PROCL.AM.^TioN 

Whereas,  the  past  has  brought  to  some 
parts  of  Central  Eastern  Europe  long  await 
ed  changes,  and  where  we  are  witnessing  the 
opening  of  the  Berlin  Wall  together  with 
f>ositive  changes  in  Poland.  Hungary  and 
elsewhere:  and 

Whereas,  there  monumental  events  vivid- 
ly demonstrated  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the 
Communist  system  and  electrified  the  free 
world,  heightening  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Captive  Nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas,  freedom  and  independence  for 
each  nation  has  been  guaranteed  by  numer- 
ous international  treaties,  covenants  and 
agreements,  with  all  participating  signato- 
ries pledging  these  rights;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  these  binding 
treaties  and  guarantees,  only  the  massive 
outrage  of  the  populace  can  undo  Russian 
Communist  oppre,ssion,  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  sol- 
emnly declared  in  1918.  and  reaffirmed  in 
1919,  their  determined  will  to  lead  an  inde 
pendent  sovereign  e,\istence  and  have  re 
peatedly  and  amply  demonstrated  their  re 
volve  of  attainment  of  .same,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  signs  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  is  maintaining  a  different  stance 
vis-a-vis  Ukraine,  the  Baltic  States,  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan  and  others,  and  the  fate  of  these 
once  free  nations  hangs  in  limbo;  and 

Whereas,  these  enslaved  nations  form  a 
powerful  third  force  in  the  world  and  this 
force  is  closely  bound  to  our  moral  and  po- 
litical convictions  as  an  unbreakable  bond 
declaring  that  freedom  is  indivisible  and  a 
birthright  to  all. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  James  D.  Griffin, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday.  January  22.  1990.  as 
■'Ukrainian  Independence  Day"  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo,  and  urge  all  our  citizens  to  give 
renewed  devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Ukraine  who  .seek  to  regain 
national  independence  and  individual  liber 
ty.» 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor RuDMAN  joins  me  to  ask  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  which  were  adopted 
February  23,  1978,  and  amended  on 
December  21,  1989,  be  printed  in  the 
first  publication  of  the  Congressional 


Record  for  the  2d  session  of  the  lOIst 
Congress,  and  we  ask  that  the  rules  be 
so  published. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  December  21.  1989,  in- 
cluded changes  which  allow  a  reduced 
quorum  to  take  testimony  except 
during  an  adjudicatory  hearing,  and 
which  clarify  the  authority  provided 
for  subpoenas  and  depositions.  [See. 
rule  1(d)(3).  rule  3(c)(2),  rule  4(b)(2), 
and  rule  71. 

The  material  follows; 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics 

jurisdiction  and  authority 

S.  Res.  338.  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1964)  ' 

Resolved.  That  <ai  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  'referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Select  Committee")  consisting  of  six  Mem 
bers  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  three  shall  be 
selected  from  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  three  shall  be  selected  from  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party.  Members  thereof 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  1  of 
Rule  XXIV  of  the  standing  rules  for  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
For  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  service  of 
a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, 

lb)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au 
thority  of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal appointment.s  thereto  are  made. 

(c)(1)  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries,  initial  reviews,  investigations, 
hearings,  recommendations  or  reports  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19,  1976. 

1 2)  Three  Members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Select  Committee  not  covered  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subparagraph, 
including  requests  for  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations concerning  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regulation 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, if  one  Member  of  the  quorum  is  a 
Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
Member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

I  dill  I  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  ini- 
tial  review  or  investigation   relating   to  his 


'  A.s  amended  by  .S  Re.s  4.  951  h  Cong  ,  1st  Sf,s,s 
(1970  J.  S  Re.s  110.  95th  Cong  I.st  Ses-s  11977 1,  S 
Re.s  204,  95lh  Cong..  Isi  Sf.s.s  (1977i,  S.  Rps.  230. 
95lh  Cong.,  Isl  Sess.  1 1977 1.  S  Rps.  312.  95th  Cong.. 
Isl  Sess.  (19771,  S  Res.  78.  971h  Cong,  l,sl  Sess. 
11981) 


own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or 
employee  he  supervises,  or  the  conduct  of 
any  employee  of  any  officer  he  supervises, 
or  relating  to  any  complaint  filed  by  him, 
and  the  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  with  respect 
thereto.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee  and  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  su- 
pervise any  officer  or  employee  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  paragraph  11  of  rule 
XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may,  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  initial  review  or 
investigation  pending  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee 
with  respect  thereto.  Notice  of  such  dis- 
qualification shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

'3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  in  any  initial  review  or  inves- 
tigation or  disqualifies  himself  under  para- 
graph (21  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review  or  investigation,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d),  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  solely  for 
purposes  of  such  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion and  the  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  with  re- 
spect thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  for  such  purposes  shall  be  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Member  who  is  ineligible 
or  disqualifies  himself. 

Sec  2,  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  to— 

( 1 )  receive  complaints  and  investigate  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law,  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con 
duct  and  violations  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
with  respect  thereto; 

1 2)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  disciplinary  action  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  in  the  case  of  a  Member: 
censure,  expulsion,  or  recommendation  to 
the  appropriate  party  conference  regarding 
such  Member's  seniority  or  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility; and  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee:  suspension  or  dismissal)  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  such  violations  which 
the  Select  Committee  shall  determine,  after 
according  to  the  individuals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities; and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities, 

(b)(1)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with  the 
Select  Committee  shall  be  in  writing,  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Committee 
may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall  be 
under  oath. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "sworn 
complaint  '    means    a    statement    of    facts 


within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plainant alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
other  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  the  Senate, 

(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willful- 
ly swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint  does 
so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the  Select 
Committee  may  refer  any  such  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  prosecution, 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "in- 
vestigation" is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Select  Committee  has  oc- 
curred, 

(c)(1)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
report,  resolution,  or  recommendation  relat- 
ing thereto,  may  be  made  unless  approved 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  four  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, 

(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  recommen- 
dation, interpretative  ruling,  or  advisory 
opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  voting, 

(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re 
ceives  a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
occurred, 

(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is  not 
such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the 
Select  Committee  shall  report  such  determi- 
nation to  the  complainant  and  to  the  parly 
charged  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  such  determination, 

(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  is  inadvertent,  techni- 
cal or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  nature,  the 
Select  Committee  may  attempt  to  correct  or 
prevent  such  a  violation  by  informal  meth- 
ods, 

(4)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  substantial  credible 
evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if  proven,  is 
neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature  nor  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  justify  any  of  the  penal- 
ties expressly  referred  to  in  subsection 
{a)(2).  the  Select  Committee  may  propose  a 
remedy  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter 
is  thereby  resolved,  a  summary  of  the  Select 
Committee's  conclusions  and  the  remedy 
proposed  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
notice  of  such  filing  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record, 

(5)  If  as  the  result  of  an  initial  review- 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  promptly  conduct  an  investigation  if 
<A)  the  violation,  if  proven,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently serious,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  penalties  expressly  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2).  or  (B)  the  vio- 


lation, if  proven,  is  less  serious,  but  was  not 
resolved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  above. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  such  investigation, 
the  Select  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of 
such  investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aK2), 

(2)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select 
Committee,  the  Select  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  results  of  such  investigation  together 
with  its  recommendations  (if  any)  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2), 

(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives  a 
sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of  the 
Senate,  it  shall  consider  the  complaint  ac- 
cording to  procedures  it  deems  appropriate. 
If  the  Select  Committee  determines  that 
the  complaint  is  without  substantial  merit, 
it  shall  notify  the  complainant  and  the  ac- 
cused of  its  determination,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  basis  of  such  determina- 
tion, 

(f)  The  Select  Committee  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints, 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provisions  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action w'hich  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
The  Select  Committee  may  conduct  an  ini- 
tial review  or  investigation  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Select 
Committee, 

(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  in  conducting  investigations  of  com- 
plaints. 

(i)  The  Select  Committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  its  recom- 
mendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  it  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures;  (2) 
hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recess- 
es, and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate; 
(4)  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  (5)  administer  such  oaths; 
(6)  take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion; (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
a  staff  director,  a  counsel,  an  assistant  coun- 
sel, one  or  more  investigators,  one  or  more 
hearing  examiners,  and  such  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultants  as 
it  deems  advisable;  and  (8)  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors  or.  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  by  employment  at 
daily  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate 
of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to  a 
regular  employee  of  the  Select  Committee, 


(b)(1)  The  Select  Committee  is  authorized 
to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government)  whenever  the  Select  Commit- 
tee determines  that  the  retention  of  outside 
counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  any 
action  regarding  any  complaint  or  allega- 
tion, which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately 
conducted  by  counsel  not  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  regu- 
lar employee, 

(2)  Any  investigation  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  conducted  by  outside  counsel 
as  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  unless  the 
Select  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion and  facilities  of  any  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  and  (2) 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise 
the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency  as  it  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  Select  Committee  may  utilize  the  facili- 
ties and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommittee  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

(d)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  (1)  by  the 
Select  Committee  or  (2)  by  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  such 
subpoena  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  the  vice  chairman  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
vice  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

(e)'l)  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

(2)  The  Select  Committee  is  authorized  to 
issue  interpretative  rulings  explaining  and 
clarifying  the  application  of  any  law.  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reason- 
able time,  in  response  to  a  written  request 
by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction  to  a  specif- 
ic factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct 
or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking 
the  advisory  opinion, 

(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion render  an  advisory  opinion  in  writ- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  in  response  to 
a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
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act.    be    subject    to    any    sanction    by    the 
Senate. 

(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  ( 3 )  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person  in- 
volved in  the  specific  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered:  Provided,  however,  that  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and.  <Bi  any  person 
involved  in  any  specific  transaction  or  activ 
ity  which  is  indistinguishable  in  all  its  mate- 
rial aspects  from  the  transaction  or  activity 
with  resf)ect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered. 

(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  in  re 
sponse  to  a  request  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
<4)  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
request  for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  advi- 
sory opinions  issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  compiled,  indexed,  reproduced, 
and  made  available  on  a  periodic  basis. 

(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver  granted 
under  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XXXIV  or 
paragraph  1  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  in  the  Select  Committee  office 
with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  concerned. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means 

( 1)  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

i4)  an  Officiil  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of 
ficial  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senatt  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

13S  Cong.  Rec.  S2933  (daily  ed.  Mar.  17. 
1989>.  amended  Dec.  21.  1989 
Rule  1.  General  Procedures 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shall  select 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  its  memt>ers.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Vice  Chairman  or.  in  the  Vice 
Chairman's  absence,  a  Committee  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman. 

<b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  proce- 
dural rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Resolution  338.  8Bth  Congress,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplementary  Procedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  and  are  hereinafter  referred 


to  as  the  Rules.  The  Rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Committee 
office  upon  request. 
(c)  Meetings: 

i  1»  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(2)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  if  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  notice  is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  agree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  notice. 

i3><Ai  If  any  member  of  the  Committee 
desires  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  the  member  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting. 

'B»  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  .seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  file  their  writ- 
ten request  in  the  office  of  the  Committee 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held  at  a  specified  date  and  hour;  such 
special  meeting  may  not  occur  until  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  notice  is  filed.  The 
Clerk  shall  immediately  notify  all  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  special  meeting.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  specified  date  and  hour. 
idi  Quorum: 

'l>  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries,  initial  reviews,  investigations, 
hearings,  recommendations  or  reports  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 
agreed  to  May  19.  1976. 

(2)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graph, including  requests  for  opinions  and 
interpretations  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee,  if  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

1 3 1  Except  for  an  adjudicatory  hearing 
under  Rule  6  and  any  deposition  taken  out- 
side the  presence  of  a  Member  under  Rule 
7.  one  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  hearing  testimony,  provided  that  all 
Members  have  been  given  notice  of  the 
hearing  and  the  Chairman  has  designated  a 
Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  has  designated  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party  to  be  in  attendance,  either 
of  whom  in  the  absence  of  the  other  may 
constitute  the  quorum. 

(e)  Order  of  Business:  Questions  as  to 
the  order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of 


the  Committee  shall  in  the  first  instance  be 
decided  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, subject  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 

(f)  Hearings  Announcements:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  the 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

(g)  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meet- 
ings: Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  or  closed  to  the  public 
(executive  session),  as  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  5(b)  to  (d)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Executive  session  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  closed  except  to  the  members 
and  the  staff  of  the  Committee.  On  the 
motion  of  any  member,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers present,  other  individuals  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  executive  session  meeting  for  a 
specified  period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Record  of  Testimony  and  Committee 
Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  proceedings,  whether  in  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  in- 
clude Senators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witness'  testimony,  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available 
for  inspection  to  the  witness  or  his  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision;  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  in  public 
session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  in  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
in  a  public  session  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  witness  if  he  so  requests.  (See  Rule  6  on 
Procedures  for  Conducting  Hearings.) 

(i)  Secrecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

(1)  All  testimony  and  action  taken  in  exec- 
utive session  shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  All  testimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent, 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Senate  is  required  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338.  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  or 
unless  otherwise  permitted  under  these 
Rules.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures  for  Han- 
dling Committee  Sensitive  and  Classified 
Materials.) 

(j)  Release  of  Reports  to  Public:  No  in- 
formation pertaining  to,  or  copies  of  any 
Committee  report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  views,  find- 
ings, conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  any  of  its  ac- 
tivities or  proceedings  may  be  released  to 
any  individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  is  authorized  to 
make  any  determination,  then  the  determi- 
nation may  be  released  at  his  or  her  discre- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  have 
separate  views  included  as  part  of  any  Com- 
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mittee  report.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures  for 
Handling  Committee  Sensitive  and  Classi- 
fied Materials.) 

(k)  Ineligibility  or  Disqualification  of 
Members  and  Staff: 

<1)  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Committee 
proceeding  that  relates  specifically  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  offi- 
cer that  the  member  sui>ervises,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate; 

(C)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  any 
officer  that  the  member  supervises;  or 

(D)  A  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  member  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appears 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  a 
manner  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  staff  shall  prepare  a 
report  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
If  either  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man concludes  from  the  report  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  member  may  be  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  nature  of  the  particular  proceeding  and 
the  reason  that  it  appears  that  the  member 
may  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  it.  If  the 
member  agrees  that  he  or  she  is  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  so  notify  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  If  the  member  believes  that 
he  or  she  is  not  ineligible,  he  or  she  may  ex- 
plain the  reasons  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  if  they  both  agree  that  the 
member  is  not  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
continue  to  serve.  But  if  either  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  continues  to  believe 
that  the  member  is  ineligible,  while  the 
member  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  ineli- 
gible, the  matter  shall  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  Committee.  The  member  shall 
present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  Any  contested 
questions  concerning  a  members  eligibility 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  meeting  in  executive  session, 
with  the  member  in  question  not  participat- 
ing. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
ing in  other  circumstances  not  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (k)(l). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  ineligibility  or 
disqualification  of  any  member  from  any 
initial  review,  investigation,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (k)(5). 

(5)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  of  the  same  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXIV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  that  pr(x;eeding. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that  the  staff  director  or  out- 
side counsel  determines  relates  specifically 
to  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  the  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period;  or 


(D)  a  complaint  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  member  may  also 
be  disqualified  from  participating  in  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  circumstances 
not  listed  above. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxies;  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members; 

(1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  question  before  the  Committee  is 
the  initiation  or  continuation  of  an  initial 
review  or  an  investigation,  or  the  issuance  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  such  case  an  absent  mem- 
ber's vote  may  be  announced  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  member's  position 
and  such  announced  votes  shall  not  be 
counted  for  or  against  the  motion. 

(2)  On  matters  other  than  matters  listed 
in  paragraph  (mXl)  above,  the  Committee 
may  order  that  the  record  be  held  open  for 
the  vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy 
votes  if  the  absent  Committee  member  has 
been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  has  affirmatively  requested 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writing 
that  he  be  so  recorded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  Trusts  and  For- 
eign Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions 
AND  During  Extended  Recesses:  During  any 
period  in  which  the  Senate  stands  in  ad- 
journment between  sessions  of  the  Congress 
or  stands  in  a  recess  scheduled  to  extend 
beyond  fourteen  days,  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees,  acting 
jointly,  are  authorized  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove blind  trusts  under  the  provision  of 
Rule  XXXIV,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove 
foreign  travel  requests  which  require  imme- 
diate resolution. 

(o)  Committee  Use  of  Services  or  Em- 
ployees of  Other  Agencies  and  Depart- 
ments: With  the  prior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  involved,  the  Commit- 
tee may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  information, 
or  facilities  of  amy  such  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the 
-services  of  such  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  as  it  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee,  the  Com- 
mittee may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  commit- 
tee or  suljcommittee  whenever  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
acting  jointly,  determine  that  such  action  is 
necessary  and  appropriate. 
Rule  2:  Procedures  for  Sworn  Complaints 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  has 
engaged  in  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complaints:  A 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set 
forth  in  simple,  concise  and  direct  state- 
ments; 


(1)  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant ); 

(2)  The  name  and  position  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  the  improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent): 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  improper 
conduct  or  violation,  including  if  possible, 
the  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  other  law.  rule,  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

(4)(A)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  The  term  "personal  knowledge"  is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in 
which  the  complainant  was  a  participant. 

(C)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  information  and 
belief  of  the  complainant,  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  information  and  belief. 

(5)  The  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  com- 
plaint either  (a)  is  true,  or  (b)  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  com- 
plainant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  the  information  reasonably 
to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  complainant 
may  so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn 
affirmation  before  a  notary  public  or  other 
authorized  official. 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  rule. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substantial- 
ly comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (b).  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  to  the  complainant,  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  fails  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  filing 
sworn  complaints.  The  complainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  in  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stantially complies  with  the  stated  require- 
ments, the  Committee  may  in  its  discretion 
process  the  complaint  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3. 

(3)  A  sworn  complaint  against  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
that  is  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be 
in  substantial  compliance  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  respondent  within  five  days  of 
that  determination.  The  transmittal  notice 
shall  include  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint, was  received,  a  statement  that  the 
complaint  conforms  to  the  applicable  rules, 
a  statement  that  the  Committee  will  imme- 
diately begin  an  initial  review  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  statement  inviting  the  re- 
spondent to  provide  any  information  rele- 
vant to  the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  A 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  notice. 

Rule  3:  Procedures  on  Receipt  of  Allega- 
tions Other  Than  a  Sworn  Complaint. 
Preliminary  Inquiry 
(a)  Unsworn  Allegation  or  Information: 

Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Com 
mittee.  any  credible  information  available  to 
him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  have— 

(1)  violated  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct; 

(2)  violated  a  law: 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate;  or 

(4)  engaged  in  improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate.  Such  allega 
tions  or  information  may  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  a  Committee 
member,  or  a  Committee  staff  member. 

lb)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or 
Inforbiation;  The  information  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  Committee  under  paragraph  lai. 
may  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

<1)  sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2: 

(2)  anonymous  or  informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  Rule  2: 

(3)  information  developed  during  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding information  obtained  in  connection 
with  legislative  or  general  oversight  hear- 
ings: 

(4)  information  reported  by  the  news 
media:  or 

'5)  information  obtained  from  any  individ- 
ual, agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

lO  Preliminary  Inquiry; 

il)  When  information  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a),  it 
shall  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one 
of  the  following  actions; 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  conduct  or  may  direct 
the  Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry. 

(Bi  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  present  the  allegations 
or  information  received  directly  to  the  Com 
mittee  for  it  to  determine  whether  an  initial 
review  should  be  undertaken.  (See  para- 
graph (d). ) 

(2)  A  preliminary  inquiry  may  include  any 
inquiries,  interviews,  sworn  statements, 
depositions,  and  subpoenas  that  the  Chair 
man  and  the  Vice  Chairman  deem  appropri- 
ate to  obtain  information  upon  which  to 
make  any  determination  pro\  ided  for  by 
this  Rule. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  in 
quiry,  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  its  findings. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  then  determine  what  further 
action,  if  any.  is  appropriate  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  including  any  of  the  following: 

I  A)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion is  clearly  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee: 

(B)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred:  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
to  determine  whether  an  initial  review- 
should  tie  undertaken.  iSee  paragraph  (d),) 

i4)  If  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination 


at  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  refer  the  allegations  or  in- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  initial  review- 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

<5)  A  preliminar.s  inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  si.\ty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The 
sixty  day  period  may  be  extended  for  a  spec- 
ified period  b>  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly,  A  preliminary  in 
quiry  is  completed  when  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  have  made  the  determi- 
nation required  by  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  paragraph. 

Id)  Determination  Whether  To  Conduct 
AN  Initial  Review;  When  information  or  al- 
legations are  presented  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the 
Committee  shall  determine  whether  an  ini- 
tial review  should  be  undertaken. 

<  1 )  An  initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 
when— 

(A)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  possible  improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee:  and 

iBi  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred, 

I  2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  initial  review  shall  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  within  thirty  days  following  the 
Committees  receipt  of  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information  from  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  at  the  first  days,  unless 
this  time  is  extended  for  a  specified  period 
by  the  Committee, 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted  because  la) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  before  the  Committee  that 
the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  improper  conduct  or 
violation,  even  if  proven,  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee, 

I  A)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any. 
and  any  known  respondent, 

(B)  If  there  is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 
may  also  be  invited  to  submit  additional  in- 
formation, and  notified  of  the  procedures 
for  filing  a  sworn  complaint.  If  the  com- 
plainant later  provides  additional  informa- 
tion, not  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  complaint. 
it  shall  be  handled  as  a  new  allegation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If 
he  or  she  submits  a  sworn  complaint,  it 
shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with  Rule  2, 

i4)iA)  The  Committee  may  determine 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  it  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  or  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred and  may  he  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  an  initial  review- 
must  therefore  be  conducted. 

IB)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  will  be  conducted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any. 
and  the  respondent,  if  any. 

(O  The  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph iBi  shall  include  a  general  statement 
of  the  information  or  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  immediately  begin  an  initial 
review  of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice, 

(5)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  has  provided 


sufficient  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  lo  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  member  may  move 
that  the  Committee  dispense  with  the  ini- 
tial review  and  move  directly  to  the  determi- 
nations described  in  Rule  41  f).  The  Commit- 
tee may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee, 

Rule  4:  Procedures  for  Conducting  an 
Initial  Review 

la)  Basis  for  Initial  Review;  The  Com- 
mittee shall  promptly  commence  an  initial 
review  whenever  it  has  received  either  (Da 
sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Rule  2.  or  (2)  un- 
sworn allegations  or  information  that  have 
caused  the  Committee  to  determine  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review- 
must  be  conducted. 

'B'  Scope  of  Initial  Review; 

(1)  The  initial  review  shall  be  of  such  du- 
ration and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  of  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred. 

(2)  An  initial  review-  may  include  any  in- 
quiries, interviews,  sworn  statements,  depo- 
sitions, and  subpoenas  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  information 
upon  which  to  make  any  determination  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Rule. 

ic)  Opportunity  for  Response:  An  initial 
review  may  include  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  respondent  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative, to  present  either  a  WTitten  or  oral 
statement,  or  to  respond  orally  to  questions 
from  the  Committee,  Such  an  oral  state- 
ment or  answers  shall  be  transcribed  and 
signed  by  the  person  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers, 

I  d )  Status  Reports;  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  counsel  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Committee  in  the  form  and  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, The  reports  shall  be  confidential, 

le)  Pinal  Report;  When  the  initial  review- 
is  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
shall  make  a  confidential  report  to  the 
Committee  on  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

If  I  Commi-ttee  Action:  As  soon  as  practi- 
cable following  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  initial  review-,  the  Committee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
minations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. In  this  case,  the  Committee  shall 
report  its  determination  lo  the  complainant, 
if  any.  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation. The  explanation  may  be  as  detailed 
as  the  Committee  desires,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  include  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  evidence  collected  in  the  initial  review, 

12)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  is  inadvertent, 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  violation 
by  informal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 


determination  in  this  matter  thall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant,  if  any.  and  to 
the  respondent,  if  any, 

13)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  e\idence. 
but  that  the  alleged  violation,  if  proven,  al- 
though not  of  a  de  minimis  nature,  would 
not  be  suffirientlv  serious  to  justify  the 
severe  disciplinary  actions  specified  in 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended  li.e..  for  a  Member,  censure,  expul 
sion.  or  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
party  conference  regarding  the  Members 
seniority  or  positions  of  responsibility:  or 
for  an  officer  or  employee,  suspension  or 
dismissal).  In  this  ca^i-.  the  Committee,  by 
the  recorded  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  members,  may  propose  a  remedy  that 
il  deems  appropriate.  If  the  Committees 
conclusions  and  the  remedy  proposed  and 
agreed  to  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
notice  of  the  filing  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record, 

14 >  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four 
members,  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  and  also  either; 

I  A)  that  the  violation,  if  proved,  would  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  of  the  severe  disciplinary  actions  listed 
in  paragraph  13);  or 

IB)  that  the  violation,  if  proven,  is  less  se- 
rious, but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
Committee  shall  order  that  an  investigation 
promptly  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Rule  5. 

Rule  5;  Procedures  for  Conducting  an 
Investigation 

ia>  Definition  of  Investigation:  An  in- 
vestigation '  is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  four  members,  after  a  find- 
ing on  the  basis  of  an  initial  review-  that 
there  is  substantial  credible  evidence  which 
provides  substantial  cause  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  its 
jurisdiction  has  occurred. 

lb)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  decides  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, designated  outside  counsel,  or  if 
the  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff, 
may  conduct  inquiries  or  interviews,  take 
sworn  statements,  and  compul.sory  process 
as  described  in  Rule  7.  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tions that  the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  evidence  nece-ssary  to 
make  this  determination. 

ic)  Notice  to  Respondent;  The  Commit- 
tee shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known 
respondent  who  is  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spondent no  later  than  five  working  days 
after  the  Committee  has  voted  to  conduct 
an  investigation.  The  notice  shall  include  a 
statement  of  a  nature  of  the  possible  viola- 
tion, and  a  description  of  the  evidence  indi- 
cating that  a  possible  violation  occurred. 
The  Committee  shall  offer  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  or  to 
respond  to  questions  from  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  staff,  or  outside 
counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  it  recommends  discipli- 
nary action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate. 


ie»  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  in\estigation.  Such 
reports  shall  be  deli\erpd  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prescribed  by  tlie  Committee,  and  shall  be 
confidential, 

I  f )  Report  of  Investigation; 

11)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall 
submit  a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  investigation  and  which  may 
recommend  disciplinary  action,  if  appropri- 
ate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  investigation 
shall  be  detailed  in  this  report  whether  or 
not  di.scipiinary  action  is  recommended, 

'2i  The  Committee  shall  consider  the 
report  of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
promptly  following  its  submission.  The 
Committee  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  including  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  concerning  disciplinary 
action,  if  appropriate.  A  report  shall  be 
i-ssued,  stating  in  detail  the  Committees 
findings  of  fact,  whether  or  not  disciplin-iry 
action  is  recommended.  The  report  shall 
also  explain  fully  the  reasons  underlying 
the  Committee's  recommendation  concern- 
ing disciplinary  action,  if  any.  No  recom- 
mendation or  resolution  of  the  Committee 
concerning  the  investigation  of  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  be 
approved  except  by  the  affirmative  recorded 
vote  of  not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
Committee. 

13)  Promptly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  the  Committees  report  and 
recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  printed  and  made  public, 
unless  the  Committee  determines  by  majori- 
ty vote  that  it  should  remain  confidential. 
Rule  6:  Procedures  for  Hearings 

la)  Right  to  Hearing;  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  in 
any  inquiry,  initial  review-,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shall 
accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  it  recommends  disciplinary 
action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  5(e).) 

(bi  NoN-PuBLic  Hearings;  The  Committee 
may  at  any  tii.ne  during  a  hearing  determine 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  receive  the  testimony  of  specific 
witnesses  in  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  express  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  or  in  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shall  so  notify  the  Committee  at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

ici  Adjudicatory  Hearings;  The  Commit- 
tee, may,  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing;  and.  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  an  adjudi- 
catory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (j) 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power;  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7,) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 


date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  it.  in  accordance 
With  Rule  lif  I, 

If)  Presiding  Officer;  The  Chairman 
shall  preside  over  the  hearings,  or  in  h;s  ab- 
sence the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chair- 
man IS  also  absent,  a  Committee  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If 
an  oath  or  affirmation  is  required,  it  shall 
be  administered  to  a  witness  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  or  in  his  absence,  by  any  Com- 
mittee member, 

(g)  Witnesses; 

11)  A  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 
shall  be  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  his  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witnes.s  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepcre  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
so)  if  desired, 

1 2)  The  Committee  may.  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  witness' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  Z£  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly, 

1 3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  Committee  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  statements  may  be  read 
or  placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

14)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do 
so, 

(h)  Right  To  Testify;  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
identified  or  other  wise  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee member,  staff  member  or  outside  coun- 
sel, or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may— 

11)  Request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  in  his  or  her  own 
behalf:  or 

1 2)  File  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rcic 
vant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
statement  of  which  he  or  she  complained. 
Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  action. 

li)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other  At- 
tendees; The  Presiding  Officer  may  punish 
any  breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  cen- 
sure and  exclusion  from  the  hearings.  The 
Committee,  by  majority  vote,  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  the  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress, 

ij)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures; 

il)  Notice  of  hearings;  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  paragraph  le).  shall  be 
furnished  together  with  a  copy  of  these 
Rules  of  all  witnesses  at  the  time  that  they 
are  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  summoned  to 
testify. 

1 2)  Preparation  for  adjudicatory  hear- 
ings: 

I  A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  following 
information  and  documents  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  any; 

ii»  a  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing: 

I  ill  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing;  and 
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(lii)  a  brief  slalemenl  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing. 
the  respondent,  if  any.  shall  provide  the  in 
formation  and  documents  described  in  divi- 
sions (i).  (ii)  and  <iiii  of  subparagraph  i  A)  to 
the  Committee. 

(C)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
the  information  and  documents  to  be  ex- 
changed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub 
ject  to  an  appropriate  agreement  limiting 
access  and  disclosure. 

(D)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
information  and  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee 'see  (A)  and  iB)  of  this  subparagraph', 
or  if  a  respondent  or  other  individual  vio- 
lates an  agreement  limiting  access  and  dis- 
closure, the  Committee  by  ma.lority  vote, 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  of 
fender  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  witnesses:  All  witnesses 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall 
\)€  sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
good  cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  counsel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witness  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  cross-examine  and  call  wit 

NESSES: 

(Ai  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation, 
and  any  other  person  who  obtains  the  per 
mission  of  the  Committee,  may  personally 
or  through  counsel  cross-examine  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee  and  may  call  wit 
nesses  in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com 
mittee  for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  documents  on  his  or  her  behalf.  An  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testimony  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  individual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  each  such  wit- 
ness shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  witness  or  by  that  party's 
counsel. 

(D)  At  least  one  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  witness  or  a 
witness'  counsel  may  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee written  questions  proposed  to  be  asked 
of  that  witness.  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary,  such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  Committee  staff  member 
if  directed  by  a  Committee  member.  The 
witness  or  witness'  counsel  may  also  submit 
additional  sworn  testimony  for  the  record 
within  24  hours  after  the  last  day  that  the 
witness  has  testified.  The  insertion  of  such 
testimony  in  that  day's  record  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  acting  jointly  within  5  days  after 
the  testimony  is  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  of  e\'IDENce: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Any  evidence  that  may 
be  relevant  and  probative  shall  be  admissi- 
ble, unless  privileged  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Rules  of  evidence  shall 
not  t)e  applied  strictly,  but  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly  rep- 
etitious testimony.  Objections  going  only  to 
the  weight  that  should  be  given  evidence 
will  not  justify  its  exclusion. 


iBi  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  rulings  shall  be  final  unless  re- 
versed or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  before  the  recess  of  that  day's 
hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  hearing  procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses  and  respondents,  and  shall  be 
made  available  upon  request  to  any  member 
of  the  public. 

i  k)  Transcripts: 

1 1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  .shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
excecutive  hearings.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  staff  member,  out- 
side counsel  retained  by  the  Committee,  or 
witness  may  examine  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script retained  by  the  Committee  of  his  or 
her  own  remarks  and  may  suggest  to  the  of- 
ficial reporter  any  typographical  or  tran- 
scription errors.  If  the  reporter  declines  to 
make  the  requested  corrections,  the 
member,  staff  member,  outside  counsel  or 
witness  may  request  a  ruling  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any 
member  or  witness  shall  return  the  tran- 
.script  with  suggested  corrections  to  the 
Committee  offices  within  5  working  days 
after  receipt  of  the  transcript,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  is  practicable.  If  the  testimony 
was  given  in  executive  session,  the  member 
or  witness  may  only  inspect  the  transcript 
at  a  location  determined  by  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any 
questions  arising  with  respect  to  the  proc- 
essing and  correction  of  transcripts  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  jointly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  hearing 
which  is  closed  to  the  public,  each  tran- 
script shall  be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  the  corrected  version. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  may  order  the  transcript  of  a  hear- 
ing to  be  printed  without  the  corrections  of 
a  member  or  witness  if  they  determine  that 
such  member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  time  to  correct  such  transcript 
and  such  transcript  has  not  been  returned 
within  such  time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provid- 
ed upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  indi- 
vidual violates  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, the  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

Rule  7:  Subpoenas  and  Depositions 

<a)  Subpoenas: 

(1)  Authorization  for  Issuance:  Subpoe- 
nas for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses at  depositions  or  hearings,  and  sub- 
poenas for  the  production  of  documents  and 
tangible  things  at  depositions,  hearings,  or 
other  times  and  places  designated  therein, 
may  be  puthorized  for  issuance  by  either 
I  A)  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or  (B) 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  at  any  time  before  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, for  the  purpo.se  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion to  evaluate  unsworn  allegations  or  in- 
formation, or  at  any  lime  during  a  prelimi- 


nary inquiry,  initial  review,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding. 

(2)  Signature  and  Service:  All  subpoenas 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
18  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  Each 
subpoena  shall  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  Committee's 
proceeding. 

(3)  'Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  withdraw  any 
subpoena  authorized  for  issuance  by  it  or 
authorized  for  issuance  by  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly, may  withdraw  any  subpoena  authorized 
for  issuance  by  them. 

(b)  Depositions: 

(1)  Persons  Authorized  To  Take  Deposi- 
tions: Depositions  may  be  taken  by  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  or  by  any  other  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  including  outside  counsel.  Commit- 
tee staff,  other  employees  of  the  Senate,  or 
government  employees  detailed  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  Deposition  Notices:  Notices  for  the 
taking  of  depositions  shall  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  or  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly,  and  issued  by  the 
Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  or  a  Committee 
staff  member  or  outside  counsel  designated 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly.  Depositions  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  before  a  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  evalu- 
ate unsworn  allegations  or  information,  or 
at  any  time  during  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
initial  review,  investigation,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding. Deposition  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  for  examination.  Unless  oth- 
erwise specified,  the  deposition  shall  be  in 
private,  and  the  testimony  taken  and  docu- 
ments produced  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purpose  of  these  rules  to  have  been  received 
in  a  closed  or  executive  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  shall  not  initiate 
procedures  leading  to  criminal  or  civil  en- 
forcement proceedings  for  a  witness'  failure 
to  appear,  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  docu- 
ments, unless  the  deposition  notice  was  ac- 
companied by  a  subpoena  authorized  for  is- 
suance by  the  Committee,  or  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly. 

(3)  Counsel  at  Depositions:  Witnesses 
may  be  accompanied  at  a  deposition  by 
counsel  to  advise  of  their  rights. 

(4)  Deposition  Procedure:  Witnesses  at 
depositions  shall  be  examined  upon  oath  ad- 
ministered by  an  individual  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  or  administered  by 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  if  one  is 
present.  Questions  may  be  propounded  by 
any  person  or  persons  who  are  authorized  to 
take  depositions  for  the  Committee.  If  a  wit- 
ness objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to  tes- 
tify, or  refuses  to  produce  a  document,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  is  present 
may  rule  on  the  objection  and.  if  the  objec- 
tion is  overruled,  direct  the  witness  to 
answer  the  question  or  produce  the  docu- 
ment. If  no  Member  of  the  Committee  is 
present,  the  individual  who  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  to  take  the  deposition  may 
proceed  with  the  deposition,  or  may,  at  that 
time  or  at  a  sub.sequent  time,  seek  a  ruling 
by  telephone  or  otherwise  on  the  objection 
from  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  who  may  refer  the  matter  to 


the  Committee  or  rule  on  the  objection.  If 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  the 
Committee  upon  referral,  overrules  the  ob- 
jection, the  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman,  or 
the  Committee  as  the  case  may  be.  may 
direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  question  or 
produce  the  document.  The  Committee 
shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading  to  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  unless  the  witness 
refuses  to  testify  or  produce  documents 
after  having  been  directed  to  do  so. 

(5)  Filing  of  Depositions:  Deposition  tes- 
timony shall  be  transcribed  or  electronically 
recorded.  If  the  deposition  is  transcribed, 
the  individual  administering  the  oath  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  witness 
was  duly  sworn  in  his  or  her  presence  and 
the  transcriber  shall  certify  that  the  tran- 
script is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony.  The 
transcript  with  these  certifications  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  witness  shall  be  furnished  with 
access  to  a  copy  at  the  Committee's  offices 
for  review.  Upon  inspecting  the  transcript, 
within  a  time  limit  set  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly,  a  witness 
may  request  in  writing  changes  in  the  tran- 
script to  correct  errors  in  transcription.  The 
witness  may  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  errors  of  fact  in  the  witness' 
testimony  by  submitting  a  sworn  statement 
about  those  facts  with  a  request  that  it  be 
attached  to  the  transcript.  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  jointly,  may  rule 
on  the  witness'  request,  and  the  changes  or 
attachments  allowed  shall  be  certified  by 
the  Committee's  chief  clerk.  If  the  witness 
fails  to  make  any  request  under  this  para- 
graph within  the  time  limit  set.  this  fact 
shall  be  noted  by  the  Committee's  chief 
clerk.  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to 
changes  in  this  procedure. 
Rule  8:  Violations  of  Law:  Perjury:  Legis- 
lative Recommendations;  and  Applicable 
Rules  and  Standards  of  Conduct 

(a)  Violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the 
Committee  determines  by  majority  vote 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion of  law  may  have  occurred,  it  shall 
report  such  possible  violation  to  the  proper 
state  and  federal  authorities. 

(b)  Perjury:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry. The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

(c)  Legislative  Recommendations:  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
by  report  or  resolution  such  additional 
rules,  regulations,  or  other  legislative  meas- 
ures as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  ensure  proper  standards  of  con- 
duct by  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  may  conduct 
such  inquiries  as  it  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare such  a  report  or  resolution,  including 
the  holding  of  hearings  in  public  or  execu- 
tive session  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  materials.  The  Conrunittee 
may  make  legislative  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  its  findings  in  an  initial  review,  in- 
vestigation, or  other  proceeding. 

(d)  Applicable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct; 

(1)  No  initial  review  or  investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  alleged  violation  of  any  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to.  or  require 


disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
t2t  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Commit- 
tee. 

Rule  9:  Procedures  for  Handling  Commit- 
tee Sensitive  and  Classified  Materials 
I  a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  information  or 
material  is  information  or  material  in  the 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allega- 
tions or  accusation  of  such  conduct;  to  any 
resulting  preliminary  inquiry,  initial  review, 
or  investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  into  such  allegations  or  conduct;  to 
the  investigative  techniques  and  procedures 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  or  to 
other  information  or  material  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Committee  Sen- 
sitive information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  pro- 
tecting Committee  Sensitive  materials  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  given  to  each 
Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials; 

(1)  Classified  information  or  material  is 
information  or  material  which  is  specifically 
designated  as  classified  under  the  authority 
of  Executive  Order  11652  requiring  protec- 
tion of  such  information  or  material  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  in- 
formation shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  of 
the  procedures  shall  be  given  to  each  staff 
member  cleared  for  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committees  possession.  Only  Committee 
staff  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  Committee's  possession. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents; 

<1)  Committee  Sensitive  and  classified 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregat- 
ed in  secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  offices  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  in.  or  preparation  for,  interviews  or 
Committee  meetings,  including  the  taking 
of  testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

<2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  in  the  Commit- 
tees possession.  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 


classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  specific  approval  in  each  instance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. Members  may  examine  such  mateiials  in 
the  Committee's  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  his  or 
her  examination,  but  the  Committee  staff 
member  shall  remain  with  the  Committee 
Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or  materi- 
als at  all  times  except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 

i3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  who  seeks 
access  to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied documents  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  shall  request  access  in  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  shall  decide  by  majori- 
ty vole  whether  to  make  documents  or  ma- 
terials available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Committee 
member  in  response  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  identifying  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  requesting  such  doc- 
uments or  materials  and  describing  what 
was  made  available  and  to  whom. 

'd)  Nondisclosure  Policy  and  Agree- 
ment: 

1 1  >  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff  or  any  person 
engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  per- 
form services  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  shall  release,  divulge,  publish,  reveal 
by  writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose  in  any 
way.  in  whole,  or  m  part,  or  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, during  tenure  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter,  any 
testimony  given  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethicc  in  executive  session  (including 
the  name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or 
was  called  to  appear  in  executive  session), 
any  classified  or  Committee  Sensitive  infor- 
mation, document  or  material,  received  or 
generated  by  the  Select  Conamittee  on 
Ethics  or  any  classified  or  Committee  Sensi- 
tive information  which  may  come  into  the 
possession  of  such  person  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  its 
staff.  Such  information,  documents,  or  ma- 
terial may  be  released  to  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  properly  cleared  for  access 
with  a  need-to-know,  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  as  authorized  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  or  in  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  his 
successor  or  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be 
granted  access  to  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  or  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  until  such  person  agrees  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  the 
non-disclosure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 
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Rule  10:  Broadcasting  and  News  Coveraue 
OF  Committee  Proceedings 

I  a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Committee  is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Committee  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  co\ered  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photography,  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meeting. 

lb)  Any  witness  served  with  a  .subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  is  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography. 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

ic>  If  coverage  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements; 

1 1 )  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 
apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  interfer  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing. 

1 21  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship 

(3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited 
to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

Rule  11;  Procedures  for  Advisory 
Opinions 

(ai  When  Advisory  Opinions  Are  Ren- 
dered. 

1 1 )  The  Committee  shall  render  an  adviso- 
ry opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time,  in  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Memt)er  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  in  writing  within  a  reasonable  time 
in  response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction, 
to  a  specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the 
person  seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  any 
advisory  opinion  shall  be  directed  in  writing 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
shall  include  a  complete  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  specific  factual  situation  with 
respect  to  which  the  request  is  made  as  well 
as  the  specific  question  or  questions  which 


the  requestor  wishes  the  Committee  to  ad- 
dress. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Comment. 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  — 

(A)  which  requires  an  interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  individuals;  or 

'B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
comments  from  interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  insure  confidentiality,  and  interest- 
ed parties  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  com- 
ments in  writing  to  the  Committee  within 
ten  days. 

(3>  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

<1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  lA)  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree,  of  (Bi 
either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  re- 
quests that  It  be  taken  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, then  the  proposed  advisory  opinion 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  its 
decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  i.ssued  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  appropriate  deletions  are  made  to 
insure  confidentiality.  The  Committee  may 
at  any  time  revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate 
on  any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

<\)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  Senate  Resolution  338. 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  rules 
may  be  relied  upon  by— 

<A)  Any  per.son  involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  if  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and 

(B)  any  person  involved  in  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable in  all  its  material  aspects  from 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 338.  88th  Congre.ss.  as  amended,  and 
of  the  rules,  and  who  acts  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  findings 
of  such  advisory  opinion  shall  not.  as  a 
result  of  any  such  act,  be  subject  to  any 
sanction  by  the  Senate. 

Rule  12;  Procedures  for  Interpretative 
Rulings 

(ai  Basis  for  Interpretative  Rulings: 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  issue 
interpretative  rulings  explaining  and  clari- 
fying the  application  of  any  law.  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  also  may  i.ssue  such  rulings 
clarifing  or  explaining  and  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  A  request  for 
such  a  ruling  must  be  directed  in  writing  to 


the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

'o  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

<li  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  shall  issue  a  written  interpre- 
tative ruling  in  response  to  any  such  re- 
quest, unless— 

'A)  they  cannot  agree, 

(B)  it  requires  an  interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

iCi  either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  event  the  request  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a  ruling. 

1 2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  (1;  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  and  the  ruling  shall  then  be  issued 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

id)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  after  making  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  any  interpretative 
rulings  issued  under  this  Rule  which  the 
Committee  determines  may  be  of  assistance 
or  guidance  to  other  Members,  officers  or 
employees.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time 
revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate  on  interpreta- 
tive rulings. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Rulings:  Whenever  an  in- 
dividual can  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tee's satisfaction  that  his  or  her  conduct 
was  in  good  faith  reliance  on  an  interpreta- 
tive ruling  issued  in  accordance  with  this 
Rule,  the  Committee  will  not  recommend 
sanctions  to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such 
conduct. 

(f)  Rulings  by  Committee  Staff;  The 
Committee  staff  is  not  authorized  to  make 
rulings  or  give  advice,  orally  or  in  writing, 
which  binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 
Rule  13;  Procedures  for  Complaints  In- 
volving Improper  Use  of  the  Mailing 
Frank 

<a)  Authority  To  Receive  Complaints: 
The  Committee  is  directed  by  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93  191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member.  All 
such  complaints  will  be  processed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <b). 

(b)  Disposition  of  Complaints: 

( 1 )  The  Committee  may  dispose  of  any 
such  complaint  by  requiring  restitution  of 
the  cost  of  the  mailing  if  it  finds  that  the 
franking  violation  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  in- 
vestigation, must  be  summarized,  together 
with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  compliant  is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, the  complainant,  if  any,  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  in  writing. 

<ci  Advisory  Opinions  and  Interpreta- 
tive Rulings:  Requests  for  advisory  opin- 
ions or  interpretative  rulings  involving 
franking  questions  shall  be  processed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rules  11  and  12. 

Rule  14:  Procedures  for  Waivers 

(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Section  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  as  amended  (Rule 
XXXIV),  relating  to  the  filing  of  financial 
disclosure  reports  by  individuals  who  are  ex- 


pected to  perform  or  who  have  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  or  positions  for 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  a 
calendar  year; 

(2)  Section  102(a)i2)(Di  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act.  as  amended  'Rule 
XXXIV).  relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifts; 

1 3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXXV  relating  to 
acceptance  of  gifts;  or 

(4)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XLI  relating  to 
applicability  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

<b)  Requests  for  Waivers;  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  <a)  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in 
writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the 
waiver  being  sought  and  explain  in  detail 
the  facts  alleged  to  justify  a  waiver.  In  the 
case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  employee, 
the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  <afi  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate)  should 
be  included  with  the  waiver  request. 

(c)  Ruling;  The  Committee  shall  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  affirming  the  decision. 

(d)  Availability  of  Waiver  Determina- 
tions: A  brief  description  of  an.\  waiver 
granted  by  the  Committee,  with  appropriate 
deletions  to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be 
made  available  for  review  upon  request  in 
the  Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  may 
only  be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  avail- 
able request  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Rule  15:  Definition  of  "Officer  or 

Employee" 

(a)  As  used  in  the  applicable  resolutions 

and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 

"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

(1)  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  A  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President,  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

i7)  An  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  services  are  being  utilized  on  a  full- 
time  and  continuing  basis  by  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  Rule  XLI(3)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  lull-time 
services  are  utilized  for  more  than  ninety 
days  in  a  calendar  year  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  the  conduct  of  official  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XLI(4)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  16:  Committee  Staff 

(a)  Committee  Policy: 

( 1 )  The  staff  is  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tained sis  a  permanent,  professional,  nonpar- 
tisan staff. 


<2i  Each  member  of  the  staff  shall  be  pro- 
fessional and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  The  staff  as  a  whole  and  each  member 
of  the  staff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage  in 
any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af 
fecting  any  congressional  or  presidential 
election. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaking  engage- 
ments or  write  for  publication  on  any  sub- 
jects that  IS  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her 
employment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(6)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make 
public,  without  Committee  approval,  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  classified  informa- 
tion, documents,  or  other  material  obtained 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

ib)  Appointment  of  Staff; 

il)  The  appointment  of  all  staff  members 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members,  including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  Such  staff  shall  be  retained 
only  for  the  duration  of  that  particular  un- 
dertaking. 

<3)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by 
the  Senate  'or  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment) whenever  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  retention  of  outside  counsel  if  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  any  action  regard- 
ing any  complaint  or  allegation,  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  proceeding, 
which  in  the  determination  of  the  Commit- 
tee, is  more  appropriately  conducted  by 
counsel  not  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  employee. 
The  Committee  shall  retain  and  compensate 
outside  counsel  to  conduct  any  investigation 
undertaken  after  an  initial  review  of  a 
sworn  complaint,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  outside  counsel  is 
not  appropriate  in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political 
reasons,  or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  Committee  membership. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any 
staff  member. 

(d)  Staff  Works  for  Committee  as 
Whole:  All  staff  employed  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  housed  in  Committee  offices  shall 
work  for  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  and  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  staff  director  or  outside  counsel. 

(e>  Notice  of  Summons  To  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  i-;  called  upon  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  inlormation  obtained  as  a 
result  of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

Rule  17;  Changes  in  Supplementary 
Procedural  Rules 

lai  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supplementa- 
ry Rules;  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
other  than  rules  established  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  suspended  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  a  ma- 


jority vote  of  the  entire  membership  taken 
at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice  when 
prior  written  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
has  been  provided  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

lb)  Publication;  Any  amendments  adopt- 
ed to  the  Rules  of  this  Committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
accordance  with  Rule  XXVI(2)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. • 


DRUNK  AND  DRUGGED 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  COATS,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  President  Bush  on 
his  declaration  of  December  10-16. 
1989.  as  "Drunk  and  Drugged  Aware- 
ness Week,  "  As  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family. 
Drugs  and  AlcohoUsm.  and,  more  im- 
portantly, as  a  father  of  three,  I  am 
verj  concerned  about  the  destruction 
caused  by  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in 
our  country. 

During  the  past  year.  Congress  has 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
"War  on  Drugs."  The  Presidents  dec- 
laration reminds  us  of  something  we 
sometimes  overlook.  Alcohol  abuse  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  war  as  crack  or 
cocaine,  and,  like  illegal  drugs,  alcohol 
has  torn  apart  many  families  and  shat- 
tered many  lives. 

The  affects  of  alcohol  abuse  know 
no  bounds,  and  tragically,  these  conse- 
quences are  not  limited  to  the  abusers 
themselves.  Look  no  further  than  the 
American  family  for  a  sobering  view  of 
alcohol's  devastating  influence.  Di- 
vorce is  more  than  seven  times  higher 
among  alcoholics  and  their  spouses, 
and  today,  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
problems  which  surface  in  family 
courts  around  the  country  involve  al- 
cohol abuse. 

I  applaud  the  President's  declaration 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  many 
Americans  are  taking  steps  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. Groups  such  as  M.A.D.D..  Com- 
munity Watch,  and  Just  Say  No  have 
made  great  strides  in  showing  the 
American  people  the  cold  realities  of 
substance  abuse. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  single 
out  the  fine  work  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  Alcoholism 
[NCCA].  The  NCCA  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  by  supporting  re- 
search and  educating  society  as  to  the 
calamitous  effects  of  alcohol  misuse.  I 
am  especially  pleased  with  its  efforts 
to  raise  on-campus  awareness  at  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

Further,  the  NCCA's  program  of 
public  service  announcements,  in  both 
English  and  Spanish,  reaches  out  to 
millions  with  its  important  message  of 
sobriety  and  moderation.  In  fact,  this 
years  intensive  media  efforts  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  over  $50  million  in 
contributed  broadcast  time  and  print 
space.  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  honorary 
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chairman  of  the  NCCA  and  I  am  even 
prouder  of  its  persistence  in  combating 
substance  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  all  of 
these  life-saving  organizations,  and  en- 
courage their  vitality  and  growth 
throughout  the  country.  I  believe  it  is 
crucial  that  we  recognize  the  problems 
associated  with  substance  abuse  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  our 
citizens  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  thi.s 
issue.  Every  inch  of  ground  that  we 
gain  in  this  war  will  bring  our  Nation 
that  much  closer  to  winning  the  battle 
against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  once 
and  for  all.* 


MS.  CYNTHIA  ANN  BROAD, 
MICHIGAN  TEACHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Cynthia 
Ann  Broad  who  was  recently  selected 
as  Michigan's  "Teacher  of  the  Year' 
for  the  1989-90  school  year.  Ms. 
Broad's  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of  education  and  her  unending  dedica- 
tion to  her  students  make  Ms.  Broad 
most  deserving  of  this  special  honor. 

Ms.  Broad  has  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions on  both  a  State  and  local 
level.  She  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing and  developing  activities  for  a  cul- 
tural exchange  program  for  40  visiting 
Chinese  educators.  She  has  conducted 
over  30  workshops  to  discuss  and  de- 
velop the  special  education  curriculum 
in  Michigan.  In  1978  she  became  the 
first  special  education  teacher  to  .score 
100  percent  on  a  classroom  audit  by 
the  Macomb  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
trict. Her  research  and  creative  ideas 
have  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
quality  of  special  education  in 
Macomb  County  and  throughout  the 
State. 

Administrators,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents alike  have  the  utmost  respect 
and  admiration  for  this  outstanding 
educator.  Dan  Sapp.  director  of  special 
education,  had  this  to  .say  about  her 
performance:  "Cynthia  is  one  teacher 
that  every  parent  wishes  for  their 
child  and  each  administrator  hopes  to 
meet  once  during  his  career." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  in  honoring  Ms.  Broad  for  her 
commitment  to  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. We  are  all  grateful  to  her  and  to 
all  teachers  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  helping  our  children  develop 
to  their  fullest  potential.* 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  News- 
day,  David  Wise,  the  author  of  a  book 
about  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
[CIA],  has  an  article  which  admonish- 
es us  not  to  use  the  CIA  for  assassina- 
tions. 
His  advice  is  sound. 


I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  would  find  his  article  of 
real  interest.  I  encourage  Members 
and  their  staffs  to  read  the  article. 

I  ask  to  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  New  York  Newsday.  Oct.  22,  1989] 

No  License  To  Kill 

(By  David  Wise) 

Early  in  1961.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  fed  gelatin  capsules  containing  bo- 
Milinum  toxin  to  a  group  of  monkeys.  The 
monkeys  died. 

This  result,  while  predictable,  pleased  the 
CIA  officials  who  had  ordered  the  laborato- 
ry experiment.  Because  the  deadly  poison 
would  next  be  administered,  they  hoped,  to 
Fidel  Castro.  Cuba  s  prime  minister. 

To  that  end,  the  CIA  contacted  John  Ros- 
selli,  a  dapper  Chicago  mobster  regarded  as 
an  expert  in  the  elimination  of  objection- 
able person,s.  At  a  meeting  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  the  capsules 
and  a  bundle  of  cash  were  delivered  by  a 
CIA  representative  to  Ro.sselli.  The  mobster 
was  cautioned  that  the  poison  would  not 
work  in  boiling  soups."  Rosselli  in  turn 
gave  the  capsules  to  a  Cuban  who  worked  in 
a  restaurant  frequented  by  Castro,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  slip  the  poison  into  the 
Cuban  leader's  food. 

The  plot  failed— Castro  stopped  going  to 
the  restaurant— as  did  a  number  of  other 
CIA  schemes  to  incapacitate  or  murder 
Castro,  several  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Woody  Allen:  a  plan  to  im- 
pregnate Castro's  cigars  with  something  like 
LSD.  in  the  hope  he  would  smoke  one 
before  delivering  a  speech:  another  plan  to 
dust  his  shoes  with  thallium  to  cause  his 
beard  to  fall  out,  thus  ruining  his  macho 
image,  and  an  effort  to  sprinkle  his  diving 
suit  with  a  fungus  that  would  produce  a  hid- 
eous chronic  skin  disease  known  as  Madura 
foot. 

The  CIA  was  involved,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  plots  against  seven  foreign  leaders: 
Castro,  Patrice  Lumumba  of  the  Congo, 
Rafael  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
President  Salvador  Allende  of  Chile.  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam. 
President  Francois  Duvalier  of  Haiti  and 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  Four  of 
these  leaders  died  \iolently.  with  the  CIAs 
level  of  complicity  and  involvement  varying 
widely. 

All  of  this,  including  the  details  about  the 
monkeys,  the  botulinum  pills  and  the  mob, 
IS  set  forth  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  ever  issued  about  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. "Alleged  A.ssassination  Plots  In- 
volving Foreign  L<>aders.  "  The  347-page 
report  was  made  public  in  1975  by  the 
Senate  intelligence  committee  then  headed 
by  Sen.  Frank  Church,  an  Idaho  Democrat. 

The  committee  also  revealed  that  the  CIA 
had  a  unit  called  Executive  Action,  which 
was  in  charge  of  planning  to  bump  off  for- 
eign leaders,  and  something  called  the 
'Health  Alteration  Committee,"  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  exactly  what  its  name 
stated.  It  was  just  such  ghastly  details— in- 
cluding the  CIA's  effort  to  infect  Lumum- 
ba's toothbrush  with  a  deadly  African  dis- 
ease—that led  President  Gerald  Ford  to 
issue  an  executive  order  on  Feb.  18,  1976, 
banning  assassinations  by  U.S.  agencies. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  United  States, 
on  paper  at  least,  has  been  out  of  the  assas- 
sination business.  Every  subsequent  presi- 
dent—Jimmy Carter.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush— has  continued  the  ban.  The 


Reagan  executive  order  on  intelligence, 
issued  in  1981.  still  stands.  It  states:  "No 
person  employed  by  or  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  engage 
in.  or  conspire  to  engage  in.  assassination." 

That  22-word  prohibition,  is,  of  course,  at 
the  heart  of  the  debate  over  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  failed  coup  in 
Panama  earlier  this  month  against  dictator 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega, 

Only  last  week,  CIA  director  William 
Webster  called  on  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent to  give  the  intelligence  agency  greater 
freedom  to  deal  with  coup  plotters,  even  if 
there  is  risk— and  there  usually  is— that  the 
target  will  be  murdered  While  the  United 
States  does  not  engage  in  "selective,  individ- 
ual assassination,"  Webster  said,  the  CIAs 
authority  to  deal  with  plotters  should  be 
more  clearly  defined. 

Stung  by  congressional  criticism  that  the 
administration  muffed  an  opportunity  to  rid 
the  hemisphere  of  the  Panamanian  strong- 
man. White  House  officials  have  blamed  the 
Senate  intelligence  committee  for  interpret- 
ing the  ban  on  assassination  to  mean  that 
the  United  States  could  have  virtually  no 
contact  with  coup  plotters  in  Panama. 

Brent  Scowcroft,  the  president's  national 
security  advisor,  went  on  television  in  the 
wake  of  the  coup  attempt  and  excoriated 
the  Senate  committee— the  permanent  suc- 
cessor to  the  Church  panel— for  "microman- 
agement  of  the  executive  branch  going  clear 
back  to  the  executive  order  prohibiting  as- 
sassinations, which  was  forced  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

Behind  Scowcroffs  complaint  was  the 
committee's  objection  in  1988  to  a  proposal 
by  the  Reagan  administration  that  the  CIA 
support  a  group  of  Panamanian  officers 
plotting  a  coup  against  Noriega.  The  sena- 
tors said  the  plan  might  violate  the  assassi- 
nation ban.  The  CIA  covert  operation  was 
ended,  although  officials  disagree  about 
whether  the  CIA  or  the  Senate  committee 
caused  the  plan  to  be  abandoned. 

But  the  political  maneuvering  and  finger- 
pointing  over  the  Panama  coup  has  raised, 
in  the  starkest  possible  terms,  the  larger 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  use  political  assassination  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  Does  the  ban 
on  assassination  mean  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment cannot  encourage,  or  even  talk  with, 
coup  plotters?  It  isn't  clear,  which  makes 
Webster's  call  for  better  guidelines  under- 
standable. 

The  White  Hou,se,  in  fact,  has  supported 
Webster's  position  and  is  reportedly  draft- 
ing just  such  new  guidelines  for  American 
officials  in  Panama.  The  new  rules  are  not 
likely  to  be  restrictive,  given  Bush's  repeat- 
ed exhortations  to  Panamanians  to  over- 
throw Noriega,  who  has  been  indicted  on 
drug-trafficking  charges  in  the  United 
States. 

Td  like  to  see  him  out  of  there."   the 
president  reiterated  after  the  coup  attempt. 

One  difficulty  is  that  the  executive  order 
on  intelligence  does  not  define  "assassina- 
tion." 

Unlike  most  laws,  executive  orders  do  not 
always  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
used.  Although  hiring  a  Mafia  hit  man  to 
plug  Fidel  Castro  would  fairly  clearly  be 
prohibited  by  the  president's  order,  it  is 
much  less  clear  whether  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  CIA  officer  in  Panama  and  a  dissi- 
dent colonel  planning  a  coup— which  might 
or  might  not  result  in  the  death  of  its 
target— would  violate  the  order. 

As  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  put  it.  after  the 
murder  of  South  Vietnam's  Diem  in  a  coup 
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supported  by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
"a  coop  is  not  like  a  tea  party."  Once  it 
begins,  in  other  words,  people  may  get 
killed. 

Trying  to  define  assassination,  and  at- 
tempting to  spell  out  what  kind  of  activity 
by  U.S.  officials  might  be  permissible  with- 
out violating  the  ban.  is  to  set  foot  on  what 
lawyers  call  a  "slippery  slope  "  In  the  coup 
in  Vietnam,  Diem  was  killed,  but  Johnny 
Rosselli  might  argue  that  it  was  not  a  hit  di- 
rected by  the  CIA.  Except  that  Rosselli 
cannot  make  that  point  because  his  body 
was  found  wrapped  in  chains  inside  a  55- 
gallon  oil  drum  floating  in  Biscayne  Bay  in 
1976.  not  long  after  he  testified  to  the 
Church  committee. 

To  an  extent,  the  presidential  ban  on  as- 
sassination appears  to  conflict  with,  or  cer- 
tainly to  restrict,  the  authority  claimed  by 
presidents  since  Harry  Truman  to  conduct 
covert  operations  under  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  Although  that  law.  which 
created  the  CIA.  does  not  explicitly  author- 
ize such  operations,  it  allows  the  president 
to  order  the  agency  to  carry  out  "other 
functions  and  duties."  That  loophole  has 
been  cited  as  the  legal  basis  for  covert  oper- 
ations that  have  ranged  over  the  years  from 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba  to  the 
Iran-contra  arms-for-hostages  scheme. 

As  a  practical  matter.  U.S.  diplomats  and 
intelligence  officers  talk  to  opposition  lead- 
ers around  the  world.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  the  president  issue  a  blanket  ban  on 
such  contacts,  although  the  White  House 
has  complained  that  congressional  interfer- 
ence could  have  that  result.  Beyond  mere 
talk,  however,  when  the  United  States  en- 
courages coup  plotters,  or  channels  money 
or  arms  to  them,  it  risks  violating  the  presi- 
dential assassination  ban. 

There  was  good  reason  for  that  ban,  as 
the  1975  revelations  of  CIA  murder  plots 
demonstrated.  No  one  appointed  the  presi 
dent  of  the  United  Stales  to  overthrow  the 
governments  in  peacetime,  much  less  to  as- 
sassinate their  leaders,  as  nasty  or  corrupt 
as  they  may  be.  The  government  should 
confine  itself  to  collecting  intelligence  about 
potential  coups,  but  it  should  not  instigate 
them  or  promise  military  aid.  Aside  from  all 
other  reasons,  and  there  are  many,  there  is 
the  risk  that  assassination  of  a  head  of  state 
could  lead  to  retaliation  against  our  own 
leaders.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress,  the  Constitution  would 
not  seem  to  provide  for  hit  men  operating 
out  of  the  White  House.* 


CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  8.  1990,  Newsweek  carried  an 
article  "Watch  What  Kids  Watch.  " 
The  article  points  out  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  new  children's 
fare  available  on  commercial  television 
has  little  educational  material  and 
that  these  programs  cannot  even  be 
argued  to  promote  prosocial  behavior. 
To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  these 
programs  have  products  associated 
with  them,  such  as  candy  and  toys. 

The  education  of  our  youth  is  a  na- 
tional crisis.  On  average.  25  percent  of 
elementary  and  secondary  students 
drop  out  of  school  each  year;  40  per- 
cent of  these  dropouts  are  blacks  and 
over   50    percent    are    Hispanics.    Ap- 


proximately 13  percent  of  17  year  olds 
cannot  read,  write  or  count. 

As  further  evidence  of  this  disturb- 
ing trend,  the  1989  "Report  to  the 
Nation  on  the  Future  of  Mathematics 
Education  "  by  the  National  Research 
Council  concluded  that  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  a  decline  in 
mathematical  skills  and  interest.  For 
example,  in  1987.  only  55  percent  of 
the  700  tellers  hired  by  Chemical 
Bank  passed  an  eighth  grade  level 
mathematics  test.  In  1983.  more  than 
70  percent  passed  the  test.  In  addition, 
from  1976  to  1986,  high  school  student 
interest  in  mathematics  declined  by  50 
percent. 

The  results  of  the  "Second  Interna- 
tional Math  Study"  (1982)  indicate 
that  the  performance  of  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  United  States  math  students  is 
matched  by  the  top  50  percent  of  stu- 
dents in  Japan.  In  addition,  the  top  1 
percent  of  U.S.  students  scored  lowest 
of  the  top  1  percent  of  all  participat- 
ing countries.  Thus,  our  best  math  stu- 
dents ranked  the  lowest  when  com- 
pared to  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries. 

If  we  are  going  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  this  country's  youth,  we 
cannot  rely  on  schools  alone.  Nor  can 
we  rely  solely  on  their  parents.  In- 
stead, we  must  be  creative  and  deter- 
mine how  best  to  reach  them. 

Our  children  spend  more  time 
watching  television  than  any  other 
single  activity— except  for  sleep.  The 
fact  is  that  children  from  all  socioeco- 
nomic groups  watch  educational  pro- 
gramming and  the  large  body  of  evi- 
dence shows  that  children  learn  from 
educational  television  programming. 
Yet,  only  public  broadcasting  provides 
a  significant  amount  of  educational 
children's  programming;  and  while 
public  broadcasting  is  to  be  praised  for 
these  efforts,  it  is  not  enough.  Com- 
mercial broadcasters  must  also  partici- 
pate, but  today  commercial  television 
is  practically  devoid  of  educational 
children's  programming. 

I  believe  that  this  article  highlights 
the  reason  that  we  need  to  enact  legis- 
lation designed  to  increase  the  amount 
of  educational  and  informational  pro- 
gramming available  to  this  Nation's 
children  and  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
commercial  matter  aired  during  these 
programs.  In  an  effort  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress this  deficiency,  I  have  sponsored 
two  bills:  S.  797,  the  national  endown- 
ment  for  children's  educational  pro- 
gramming; and  S.  1992,  the  Children's 
Television  Act  of  1989.  The  objective 
of  S.  797  is  to  establish  a  national  en- 
dowment for  children's  educational 
television  which  will  provide  funding 
for  the  production  of  programming 
aimed  at  educating  children.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  full  committee  on 
May  16.  1989  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  4.  1989.  I  hope  the  House  will 
consider  this  bill  shortly.  I  know  they 


share    my    deep    concern    about    this 
issue. 

S.  .1992  is  complementary  legislation 
designed  to  increase  the  amount  of 
educational  and  informational  broad- 
cast television  programming  available 
to  children  on  commercial  stations.  It 
also  protects  children  from  overcom- 
mercialization  of  programming.  S. 
1992  was  reported  out  of  committee 
late  last  year  and  is  pending  before 
the  full  Senate.  I  want  everyone  to 
know  that  I  intend  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  within  the 
next  2  months.  I  will  not  let  it  lan- 
guish. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  we  take  steps 
to  stimulate  the  production  and  car- 
riage of  educational  and  informational 
children's  programming  and  restrict 
the  amount  of  commercial  matter,  we 
can  only  expect  more  of  the  same  as 
described  in  this  article.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 

Watch  What  Kids  Watch 
(By  Harry  F.  Waters) 

The  name  of  our  town,  folks,  is  Grover's 
Corners.  The  time  is  Saturday  morning. 
Over  there  at  the  Gibbs  house.  8-year-old 
George  has  skipped  basketball  practice 
again.  Yet  he's  in  front  of  the  T.V.  New 
show,  it  appears.  Called  "Captain  N:  The 
Game  Master."  All  about  a  young  boy  who 
gets  sucked  inside  a  \ideo  game  and  likes  it 
so  much  he  refuses  to  return  home.  Wonder 
what  Mrs.  Gibbs  would  think  of  that.  And 
over  here  at  the  Webbs,  little  Emily  is 
watching  Beetlejuice."  This  one's  about  a 
mighty  disgusting  ghoul  who  teaches  a 
young  girl  how  to  become— lets  listen  in  a 
second— "the  grossest  kid  in  school."  Weill 
Now  both  George  and  Emily  have  switched 
to  "Slimer  and  the  Real  Ghostbusters.""  Or 
IS  It  Rude  Dog  &  The  Dweebs"?  My. 
Things  sure  have  changed  in  Grovers  Cor- 
ners. 

Too  bad  the  same  can't  be  said  for  the 
state  of  children's  television:  while  Grover's 
Corners  was  imagined  by  Thornton  Wilder, 
Its  Saturday-morning  video  diversions  are 
depressing  real.  After  four  decades  of  pro- 
tests and  promises,  network  "kidvid"  re- 
mains a  national  embarrassment— a  brain- 
rotting  assault  of  animated  comic  books  and 
shrieking  commercials  that  borders  on  child 
abuse.  But  all  of  a  sudden  (Hey.  kids!) 
there's  tangible  hope  for  significant  reform 
(Hey.  parents!).  Later  this  winter.  Congress 
is  expected  to  approve  a  landmark  bill  obli- 
gating television  stations  to  upgrade  the  air 
quality  of  children's  programming.  No  one. 
however,  knows  whether  George  Bush  will 
sign  the  bill  or  veto  it.  The  man  who  would 
be  our  "education  president"  is  about  to 
confront  a  decision  directly  affecting  almost 
every  child  in  America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bush  won't  take  his 
cue  on  the  kidvid  issue  from  his  predecessor. 
Ronald  Reagan  vetoed  nearly  identical  legis- 
lation as  one  of  his  last  acts  in  office,  claim- 
ing that  it  infringed  upon  broadcasters" 
First  Amendment  rights  to  free  expression. 
In  rebuttal,  children "s  TV  reformers  cite  the 
Communications  Acts  mandate  that,  to 
retain  its  license,  every  station  must  ".serve 
the  public  Interest."  What's  indisputable  is 
that  the  Reagan  administration  bears  heavy 
responsibility     for     kidvid's     darkest     age. 
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Under  its  deregulatory  policies,  stations  jet 
tisoned  their  few  intellisient  smallfry  pro- 
grams and  replaced  them  with  more  lucra- 
tive shows  that  were,  in  effect.  30-mmute 
commercials  for  toys.  Though  that  trend 
has  waned  somewhat,  crusaders  like  Peggy 
Charren.  president  of  Action  for  Children's 
Television,  have  managed  to  coniain  their 
joy.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  cur- 
rent network  offerings,  muses  Charren.  is 
that  'they  don't  make  kids'  hair  fall  out." 
But.  she  angrily  adds,  most  of  them  are 
just  dumb.  Is  this  the  best  that  the  wealthi- 
est institutions  in  broadcasting  can  come  up 
with?  They  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves." 

To  understand  Charren's  ire.  one  need 
only  observe  v  hat's  passing  for  the  'new  " 
k;J\id  sea.=:on.  Essentially.  ABC's  The  Ad 
vti.*.  jres  of  tt'.e  Gummi  Bears  "  is  a  program- 
lenrth  commercial  for  a  jellied  candy,  while 
NBC's  'Captain  N:  The  Game  Master"  is  a 
prCfTam-length  commercial  for  a  video 
game  <its  youthful  protagonist  keeps  en- 
countering Nintendo's  most  popular  hea- 
vies i.  CBS.  however,  has  topped  them  both. 
The  California  Raisins."  which  stars  those 
toe-tapping  little  pitch-persons  for  the 
raisin  industry,  amounts  to  a  commercial  for 
another  commercial. 

As  for  the  other  new  .series,  a  grown-up 
viewer  doesn't  have  to  suffer  from  a  case  of 
sour  grapes  to  discern  some  equally  dubious 
messages.  CBS,  justifiably  acclaimed  for 
brightening  everyone's  weekends  with  Pee- 
Wees  Playhouse."  deserves  a  big  demerit 
for  unleashing  "Rude  Dog  &c  The  Dweebs. ' 
Its  canine  hero  is  exactly  what  his  name 
suggests— an  incorrigibly  obnoxious  wise- 
heimer  who  drives  a  hot  pink  Caddy  and 
disgustedly  advises  his  nerdy  companions  to 
"Get  rude!  "  Adult  characters,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  be  stereotyped  as  hopeless 
klutzes.  The  bumbling  head  counselor  on 
NBC's  "Camp  Candy  "  appears  to  possess 
the  IQ  of  a  deer  tick.  He's  forever  failing 
out  of  trees  and  into  lakes;  the  show's  real 
authority  figures  are  the  moppets  in  his 
charge  who  must  constantly  rush  to  his 
rescue.  And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
undermining  authority,  the  same  network's 
"Saved  by  the  Bell  "  la  sitcom  about  high- 
school  life)  features  the  most.  er.  unusual 
teacher  ever  to  pop  up  in  kidvid.  She  s  a 
grossly  pneumatic  black  who  wears  skin- 
tight leather,  six-inch  earrings  and  three- 
inch  spikes.  If  there's  a  message  here,  it 
may  be  X-ralea. 

Relief  of  sorts  can  still  be  found  on  week- 
day afternoons.  ABC's  Afterschool  Spe- 
cials." its  Emmy-winning  series  of  one-hour 
dramas,  launched  its  latest  season  with  the 
story  of  a  teenage  boy  coming  to  grips  with 
his  fathers  mental  illness.  CBS  s  own  varia 
lion,  called  "Schoolbreak  Specials."  recently 
aired  the  true  tale  of  a  California  girl  who 
pioneered  the  passage  of  a  state  law  protect 
Ing  student  rights.  Unfortunately,  both 
ABC  and  CBS  run  fewer  than  a  dozen  such 
specials  a  year,  while  NBC  has  abandoned 
the  genre  entirely.  That's  left  the  daily 
afternoon  airwaves  to  such  syndicated  car- 
toon dreck  as  "Snorks.  "  "Transformers"  and 
"Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles." 

As  some  see  it.  kidvids  most  grievous 
transgression  is  the  advertising  the  pro- 
grams interrupt.  To  watch  it  is  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  a  torrent  of  slickly  exploitative 
spiels  for  the  unnecessary  and  possibly  un- 
healthy: the  Barbie  Power  Wheels  converti- 
ble and  Soda  Shoppe.  the  Li'l  Miss  Makeup 
doll.  Pocket  Rockers  tapes.  Cinnamon  Rolls. 
Corn  Pops,  Proof  Loops  and  Fruity  Pebbles. 
There's  also  more  of  it  than  anywhere  else 


on  the  dial.  While  commercials  in  prime 
time  account  for  about  8-minuIes  per  hour, 
the  number  on  some  stations  on  Saturday 
mornings  can  add  up  to  nearly  twice  that 
figure.  Charren.  who  has  been  leading  the 
kidvid  reform  movement  for  20  years,  offers 
a  less  obvious  reason  for  regulation.  Con- 
trary to  adults,"  she  .says,  children  like  TV 
ads.  They  like  to  be  told  what  to  lobby  for. 
They're  uniquely  vulnerable,  and  thats  why 
they  have  to  be  protected  from  overcom- 
mercialization. " 

Limit  ads:  The  bill  currently  before  Con- 
gress aims  to  make  a  modest  start.  One  of 
its  provisions  would  limit  ad  time  on  week- 
end childrens  programming  to  10';  minutes 
per  hour.  But  it  is  the  bill's  second  provision 
that  has  inspired  the  most  hope.  This  re- 
quires the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  determine  how  well  every  TV  sta- 
tion has  served  the  "educational  needs  "  of 
the  young  as  a  condition  of  license  renewal. 
Exactly  how  the  FCC  would  measure  the 
quality  of  that  service  has  yet  to  be  spelled 
out— and  therein  lies  the  bill's  last  negotiat- 
ing hurdle  before  landing  on  the  President  s 
desk.  Though  the  TV  industry  grudgingly 
accepts  the  inevitability  of  kidvid  legisla- 
tion, some  remain  troubled  over  how  such  a 
law  would  work.  CBS  vice  president  Judy 
Price,  perhaps  the  most  highly  regarded 
kidvid  programmer,  sums  up  their  concern 
when  she  wonders:  "  Who  s  going  to  be  sit- 
ting in  judgment  over  what's  appropriate 
for  our  children?  What  are  the  rules  and 
standards?"' 

Others  at  the  networks  maintain  that 
public  TV  and  cable  TV  are  better  suited  to 
take  up  the  kidvid  .slack.  That  claim  is,  at 
best,  disingenuous.  Yes,  the  PBS  school- 
house  delivers  some  terrific  lessons,  but  it 
possesses  neither  the  time,  money  nor  reach 
to  serve  the  entire  young  population.  And 
yes.  such  cable  innovations  as  the  Nickelo- 
deon children's  channel— currently  marking 
its  10th  anniversary— manage  to  offer  some- 
thing for  every  age  <box).  The  problem  here 
is  one  of  home  economics.  Not  only  are 
many  urban  areas  still  unwired  for  cable, 
but  the  households  who  can't  afford  to  sub- 
scribe are  precisely  those  whose  children 
most  need  cable's  educational  uplift.  For 
millions  of  poor  youngsters,  the  let  them 
eat  cable"  philosophy  constitutes  an  invita- 
tion to  remain  intellectually  malnourished. 

What  the  activists  want  and  what  the 
kidvid  bill  would  presumably  encourage  is 
diversity  as  well  as  quality.  If  the  networks 
can  provide  newscasts,  documentaries,  talk 
shows  and  mini-series  for  adults,  why  not 
for  their  most  impressionable  constituency? 
Who  decided  that  kids  wont  sit  still  for  any- 
thing that  isnt  animated?  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  wants  to  see  reform  become 
the  only  norm.  The  20  million  youngsters 
who  use  weekend  kidvid  to  unwind  are  just 
as  entitled  to  their  video  escapism  as  their 
elders.  Or  in  the  words  of  CBSs  Price:  "Sat- 
urday mornings  should  not  be  a  sixth  day  of 
school  "'  Wait  a  minute.  Maybe  making  it 
precisely  that  would  bring  about  the  most 
salutary  solution  of  all: 

Its  another  Saturday  morning  in  our 
town  and  there's  George  and  Emily  heading 
for  the  TV  again.  Let's  see  what  they've 
turned  on.  "Miss  Manners'  Neighborhood" 
'click)  .  .  .  "The  Wonderful  World  of  Grains 
and  Greens"  (click)  .  .  Prepping  for  the 
SATs:  It's  Later  Than  You  Think  "  (click, 
click).  My.  look  at  that.  George  and  Emily 
are  running  straight  for  the  front  door!  Ah, 
well.  Guess  there's  plenty  of  worse  places 
for  a  child  to  be  on  a  beautiful  morning 
than  outdoors  in  Orover's  Corners. 


Revenge  of  the  "Vegetable  Network" 
This  is  about  a  10-year  old  that  started 
out  wrong  and  ended  up  a  precociously  ac- 
complished, nationally  celebrated  force. 
When  the  Nickelodeon  children's  network 
premiered  on  cable  in  1979.  it  quickly  drew  a 
flunking  grade  from  its  prime  demographic 
targets.  Audience  research  discovered  that 
Nickelodeons  programming  tone— earnestly 
educational,  full  of  whats-good-for-you 
preachments-was  precisely  what  the  kids 
didn't  want.  One  dubbed  it  "the  green-vege- 
tables network"  suitable  only  for  "dorks  and 
doodoo  heads."  Today  Nickelodeon  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  children's  television,  reach- 
ing 48  million  households  with  a  dawn-to- 
dusk  lineup  of  more  than  50  different 
shows. 

How  did  Nickelodeon  win  over  all  those 
cynics  in  training?  By  giving  the  kids  what 
they  really  wanted,  which  turned  out  to  be 
their    own     versions    of    adult     programs. 

Don't  Just  Sit  There  "  is  a  small-fry  talk 
show    and     Hey   Dude"   a   teenage  sitcom. 

"Kids'  Court."  a  miniknockoff  of  "People's 
Court."  casts  youngsters  as  judges,  jury 
members  and  impassioned  litigants  (typical 
case:  a  boy  stands  accused  of  reading  his  sis- 
ters  diary),  "You  Cant  Do  That  on  Televi- 
sion "  is  a  junior  "Laugh-In  "  featuring  ado- 
lescent comics  and  skits  that  invariably  (and 
inexplicably)  conclude  with  a  dousing  of 
green  slime.  Messiest  of  all  is  Super  Sloppy 
Double  Dare,"  a  new  game  show.  Contest- 
ants stomp  on  oatmeal-filled  balloons  with 
their  legs  tied  and  plummet  down  slides  into 
giant  sundaes. 

If  most  of  this  seems  silly,  its  meant  to 
be.  "Our  mission  isn't  to  teach  kids  read- 
ing." says  Nickelodeon  president  Geraldine 
Laybourne.  "It's  to  make  them  feel  good 
about  being  kids.  Today's  children  are  being 
pressured  very  severely  to  grow  up  too  fast. 
Our  goal  is  to  provide  a  safe  haven  that  ac- 
cepts them  for  what  they  are."  Not  that  the 
cable  network  doesn't  slip  some  messages 
into  the  froth.  When  "You  Cant  Do  That 
on  Television  "  portrays  adults  as  ogreish 
scolds,  explains  Laybourne,  its  viewers  re- 
ceive reassurance  that  their  own  nagging 
parents  are  anything  but  unique.  Sometimes 
the  solace  gets  delivered  more  directly.  Co- 
medienne Whoopi  Goldberg,  who  recently 
made  a  guest  appearance  on  Don't  Just  Sit 
There."  poignantly  recalled  her  childhood 
despair  over  being  too  tall,  too  skinny  and 
too  black.  "I  felt  left  out  of  life."  she  re- 
marked to  a  rapt  circle  of  gangly  young 
black  girls. 

Nickelodeon  shapes  its  programming  to 
the  times  with  extraordinary  solicitude.  To 
create  a  show"  for  the  surging  numbers  of 
preschoolers  in  day  care,  the  producers  con- 
sulted child  psychologists  and  educators, 
then  conducted  focus-group  sessions  with 
working  mothers  and  their  young.  The 
result,  called  Eureeka's  Castle,  "  deftly  uses 
puppetry  and  animation  to  explore  prob- 
lems that  newcomers  to  day  care  face:  han- 
dling competition,  making  friends  and  deal- 
ing with  bullies.  So  what  could  ABC.  CBS 
and  NBC  learn  from  Nickelodeon?  'Show 
more  respect  for  your  audience,"  suggests 
Laybourne.  "Kids  today  want  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. "  Of  course  the  tricky  part  is  to 
make  the  serious  stuff  fun  to  watch.  After 
all.  not  even  a  network  president  can  afford 
to  be  labeled  a  doodoo  head.— Harry  F. 
Waters.* 


HOW  MUCH  IS  POLAND  WORTH? 

•  Mr,  SIMON,  Mr,  President,  recent- 
ly. Ira  L.  Straus,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  to  Unite  the  Democra- 
cies, an  organization  based  in  Wash- 
ington, issued  a  statement  with  a 
simple  title,  "How  Much  Is  Poland 
Worth?" 

It  outlines  why  Western  nations 
should  respond  quickly  and  vigorously 
to  the  Polish  challenge. 

And,  I  hope  we  will  be  precisely  that. 

The  Financial  Times  of  London  had 
an  editorial  recently  along  the  same 
line,  which  touches  on  the  Polish  situ- 
ation from  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive, but.  again,  it  points  out  to  the 
West  the  urgency  of  the  Polish  situa- 
tion, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  their  staffs  to  read 
these  articles.  At  this  point,  I  ask  to 
insert  them  in  the  Record. 

Tht  articles  follow: 

How  Much  Is  Poland  Worth? 
(By  Ira  Straus' 

For  2  rnonths  an  ever-growing  mass  of 
commentators,  left  and  right.  European  and 
American,  has  pleaded  with  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration to  do  more  to  help  democracy 
in  Poland.  For  2  months  the  Administration 
has  stonewalled. 

This  week  the  pleading  ended.  Senator 
Paul  Simon  introduced  legislation  to  up  the 
ante  by  a  factor  of  ten.  It  is  still  a  small  sum 
that  he  proposes  $1  billion  over  3  years 
but  at  least  the  issue  is  now  engaged  politi- 
cally, with  power  being  wielded  on  both 
sides.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  begging 
the  Administration  to  listen  to  reason,  it  is  a 
question  of  debating  and  voting  in  Congress. 

Partisanship  will  now  enter  the  picture.  It 
will  not  be  an  exercise  in  pure  reason  But 
the  dialectic  of  political  conflict  can  at  least 
be  expected  to  insure  attention  to  the  big 
questions. 

The  debate  will  focus  first  of  all  on 
money:  how  much  can  we  afford,  how  much 
is  needed,  how  much  is  appropriate.  To  put 
it  crudely:  How  much  is  Poland  worth? 

It  is  time  to  establish  criteria  for  planning 
and  evaluating  expenditures  on  Poland.  It  is 
time  to  get  our  priorities  straight. 

First  we  must  figure  out  how  much  get- 
ting rid  of  Communism  would  be  worth. 
Congressman  Solarz  suggested  that  it  would 
be  worth  the  entire  defense  budget.  That  is 
the  right  starting  point  — the  defense  budget 
is  a  variable  dependent  primarily  on  Com- 
munism—but the  wrong  conclusion.  On 
basic  investment  principles,  the  end  of  Com 
munism  would  be  worth  far  more  than  that 

The  U.S.  spends  $300  billion  a  year  for  de- 
fense against  Soviet  Communism.  If  $2  tril- 
lion would  bring  Soviet  bloc  Communism  to 
an  end  (a  peaceful  end,  leaving  democracy 
rather  than  something  worse  in  its  stead). 
then  it  would  bring  real  returns  in  U.S.  de 
fense  savings  of  IS'T  of  principal  per 
annum.  That  would  make  it  a  brilliant  in- 
vestment. So  the  end  of  Communism  would 
be  worth  at  least  $2  trillion  up  front  to  the 
U.S. 

Actually  this  is  a  gross  underestimation  of 
the  value:  a  government  investment  need 
not  earn  anywhere  near  a  15'"  return:  and 
Russia  as  a  friendly  democracy  would  bring 
America  huge  positive  gains  as  well  as  huge 
negative  savings.  A  more  plausible  valuation 
would  be  $5-10  trillion.  But  for  now"  let  us  be 


cautious  and  stick  with  what  is  crystal  clear: 
that  a  peaceful,  democratic  end  to  Soviet 
bloc  Communism  is  worth  at  minimum  $2 
trillion  up  front  to  the  U.S. 

Since  Poland  counts  for  10"^  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  is  a  key  demonstration  case  for  de- 
mocratization there,  a  peaceful  democratic 
end  to  Communism  in  Poland  is  worth  at 
least  $200  billion  up  front  to  the  U.S. 

The  point  is  not  to  spend  all  $200  billion, 
but  to  seek  ways  to  help  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  need  and  the  opportunity. 
The  more  the  U.S.  can  genuinely  help,  the 
more  fortunate  this  is  for  the  U.S.  The  U.S. 
should  not  balk  at  the  price  tag  unless  it 
begins  to  get  within  range  of  $200  billion. 

Solidarity  asked  the  West  for  $10  billion 
before  Jaruzelski  had  agreed  to  a  Solidarity 
government.  That  was  a  modest  figure  e\en 
then,  and  far  too  modest  today.  Yet  the 
Bush  Administration  has  refused  to  go 
beyond  the  $100  million  range.  This  has 
strained  the  politeness  of  Lech  Walesa,  who 
has  blurted  out  that  if  the  Solidarity  gov- 
ernment fails,  the  blame  will  in  large  pan 
be  with  the  Administration, 

It  is  no  use  pleading  bankruptcy.  Deficits 
are  bad  but  Communism  is  worse.  Perhaps 
the  U.S.  cannot  afford  another  generation 
of  cold  war  and  defense  budgets  at  $300  bil- 
lion a  year,  which  is  what  it  will  have  to  pa.\ 
if  the  reform  governments  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
go  under.  But  it  can  afford  to  in\est  up  to 
$200  billion,  no  niatter  whether  at  the  cost 
of  higher  taxes  or  a  greater  budget  deficit 
this  year,  in  making  pcssible  a  massi\e  re 
duction  in  defense  needs.  With  GNP  of  $4 
trillion,  the  money  is  there.  What  the  U.S. 
cannot  afford  is  not  to  do  it. 

[From  Financial  Times.  Aug.  31.  1989] 
The  Polish  Challenge 

Just  once  or  twice  in  a  norma!  politican  s 
career  there  comes  a  challenge  that  far 
transcends  the  small  change  of  politics.  A 
statement  is  no  more  than  a  politican  who 
has  the  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  such 
challenges.  So  it  is  now  with  Poland.  As  Mr. 
Tadeu.sz  Mazowiecki  comes  into  office  at  the 
head  of  the  first,  fragile  non-communisL^ 
government  in  an  eastern  bloc  country,  the 
challenge  is  extraordinary— and  not  for  the 
Poles  alone. 

Failure  of  this  go\ernment  would  ensure 
political  and  economic  chaos  in  Poland,  un- 
dermine perestroika  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  insta- 
bility throughout  eastern  Europe.  At  best. 
Western  Europe  would  be  threatened  with  a 
flood  of  refugees.  Worst,  the  hope  of  a 
peaceful  transition  from  the  communist  cul 
de  sac  would  be  revealed  as  an  illusion. 

Success,  by  contrast,  would  go  far  to  heal 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Second  World 
War.  the  anniversary  of  whose  beginning 
is— with  apt  symbolism- now  upon  us.  The 
war  began  with  a  cynical  deal  to  divide  and 
subjugate  Poland.  It  would  be  an  occassion 
for  rejoicing  if  its  anniversary  were  to  see 
secured  the  ostetisible  aim  of  the  Western 
Allies  at  that  time:  a  free  Poland.  Now"  the 
West  now  treats  Poland  would  also  be  seen 
as  both  a  precedent  and  an  incentive  for  the 
rest  of  eastern  Europe. 

For  Poland  to  remain  free  and  styable.  it 
will  also  have  to  become  prosperous.  The 
Government  must  introduce  a  programme 
of  economic  reform  that  gives  a  chance  of 
successful  market -oriented  economic  devel- 
opment. In  return,  the  western  allies  and 
particularly  western  Europe  must  be  pre- 
pared to  ensure  both  the  required  I'esources 
and  market  access. 


That  programme  of  reform  must  be  com- 
prehensive: it  must  be  radical:  and  it  must 
be  implemented  swiftly.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
successful  adjustment  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a 
lesson  of  still  more  relevance  to  Poland. 

WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

The  conjunction  of  the  Solidarity-led  coa- 
lition government  in  Poland  with  peres- 
troika in  the  Soviet  Union  creates  a  narrow- 
window  of  opportunity.  The  most  objection- 
able features  of  the  socialist  omelette  need 
to  be  unscramabled  before  concerted  opposi- 
tion— within  and  outside  Poland— can  even 
be  mounted.  Equally,  if  ever  a  Government 
could  reasonably  expect  a  honeymoon,  this 
IS  the  one.  But  it  will  be  short. 

The  status  quo  is.  in  any  case,  not  an 
option.  Poland's  economy  is  sliding  down- 
hill. Food  deliveries  have  plummeted  and  in- 
dustrial production  is  in  decline.  In  a  land  of 
shortages  only  cash  is  abundant,  with  prices 
rising  by  85  per  rent  over  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1988. 

More  fundamentally,  an  economy  as  dis- 
torted as  that  of  Poland  cannot  be  libera- 
lised piecemeal.  What  is  the  point  of  freeing 
prices  if  there  is  no  competition?  What  is 
the  use  of  liberalising  domestic  prices  if 
they  bear  no  relation  to  prices  abroad?  How" 
can  enterpreneurs  function  if  an  army  of 
bureaucrats  interferes  at  random  in  all  their 
decisions"' 

Economic  reform  must  have  three  ele- 
ments: macroeconomic  stabilisation:  reform 
of  incentives:  and  privatisation.  Each  is  nec- 
essary, but  only  together  will  they  be  suffi- 
cient. 

The  Government  must  find  a  way  of  fi- 
i^ncing  Itself  without  resort  to  the  printing 
iffess  and.  in  addition,  must  reform  the  cur- 
rency. Beyond  a  certain  amount,  monetary 
holdings  might  be  swapped  into  long  term 
indexed  bonds  or  real  assets  (perhaps  hous- 
ing). 

The  most  important  change  in  incentives 
IS  comprehensive  trade  liberalisation.  iTo 
the  extent  that  responsibilities  to  Comecon 
remain,  they  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
separately,  just  as  India  continues  to  con- 
duct barter  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.) 
There  should  al.so  be  reform  of  personal 
taxation  and  a  unified  market  in  foreign  ex- 
change, along  with  convertibility  on  current 
account. 

But  this  would  not  be  enough.  In  the  so- 
cialist state  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  may  interfere  in  economic  life,  but 
nobody  benefits  directly  from,  the  efficient 
use  of  productive  assets.  If  improved  incen- 
tives are  to  bring  corre.sponding  changes  in 
supply,  there  must  be  privatisation,  with 
failure  by  enterprises  bringing  clear  penal- 
tics  and  success  equally  clear  rewards. 

The  details  need  to  be  worked  out  careful- 
ly, but  it  will  be  swifter  and  more  sensible  to 
give  assets  away  than  attempt  to  sell  them. 
Those  assets  could  perhaps  be  divided 
among  the  population  at  large,  the  workers 
in  individual  enterpri.ses  and.  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  army  of  bureaucrats  who  need 
to  lo.se  their  jobs,  the  members  of  the  no- 
menklatura. 

crossing  the  abyss 
This  is  a  daunting  programme,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  task.  An  abyss  cannot  be 
crossed  in  two  strides.  Even  so.  the  new 
Polish  government  will  not  succeed  unaided. 
Western  governments  should  offer  technical 
assistance  and  encourage  their  firms  to 
invest  in  the  Polish  economy_A,t>ove  all. 
they  must  open  their  markets  to  Pislish  ex- 
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ports  and  olfrr  to  climmalc  the  Polish  debt 
in  return  for  comprehensive  reform. 

Fortunately,  western  Kovernments  ac 
count  for  almost  iwo-ihirds  of  Pulaiid'.s 
debt.  They  can,  therefore,  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  required  relief  without  bailing  out 
the  banks."  Small  minded  people  will  bleat 
about  the  precedent  of  debt  forgiveness. 
The  Brady  plan  has.  however,  already  rec- 
ognised the  principle  of  debt  reduction. 
More  important,  a  unique  and  fratiile  oppor 
tunity  to  further  the  principal  straicKic  ob 
jective  of  the  western  alliance  of  the  past  45 
years  is  no  occasion  to  emphasise  petty  prin- 
ciples or  count  petty  cash. 

More  important  is  how  such  a  proKraninic 
should  be  monitored.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  is  inevitably  involved  as  a 
source  of  new  funds  'along  with  the  World 
Bank).  But  the  role  of  western  Europe  sug- 
gests a  corresponding  role  for  the  European 
Community.  At  the  very  least  the  EC  will 
play  a  decisive  role  as  Poland's  principal 
western  trading  partner,  while  the  Europe 
an  Free  Trade  Association  could  become  a 
new  home  for  a  reformed  Polish  economy. 

There  is  another  institution  into  which 
Poland  should  also  be  invited:  the  Organisa 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop 
ment.  the  progeny  of  the  organisation  that 
oversaw  the  Marshall  Plan.  What  Poland 
needs,  after  all.  is  no  more  than  the  policies 
and  the  resources  denied  it  during  the  post- 
war recovery  of  western  Europe. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  moral  case  for 
active  and  generous  western  invoivement. 
Not  that  the  case  is  moral  alone,  since  the 
practical  consequences  of  failure  are  so 
grave.  But  none  of  the  great  western  powers 
can  be  unaware  of  their  responsibility  for 
Poland's  present  plight. 

To  create  the  conditions  for  successf© 
economic  development  in  Poland  will  take 
some  years.  To  reap  the  fruits  will  take 
longer  still.  The  new  Government  is  doomed 
to  be  bold,  but  it  will  need  generous  help  if 
it  IS  to  succeed.  Poland's  entire  debt  is.  how 
ever,  only  $39  bn  and  its  gross  national 
product  less  than  $80  bn.  Against  this,  the 
combined  GNP  of  the  members  of  the  west- 
em  alliance  is  now  some  $9  trillion.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  not  being  able  to  afford  to  help. 
It  is  a  matter  of  not  being  able  to  afford  not 
to.« 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination: 

Calendar  No.  488— Edwin  L.  Nelson, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Alabama;  and 

Calendar  No.  490— Susan  Webber 
Wright,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of 
Arkansas. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  ,so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmt-d  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciahy 

Edwin  L.  Nelson,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U,S, 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama,  and 

Susan  Webber  Wright,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  Arkansas. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previou,s  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islali\e  business,     j 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  Senate  Report  101- 
219.  be  star  printed  to  reflect  the 
change.s  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SES- 
SION OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  TO 
RECEIVE  A  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurent  Resolu- 
tion 242.  a  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
on  January  31.  1990.  Just  received 
from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
nhe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day. January  31.  1990.  at  9  o'clock  post  meri- 
diem, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  com- 
munication as  the  President  of  the  United 
State's  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  242)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


January  2.1  1990 

ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY  24.  1990 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AND  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  January  24,  and  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  10  a,m,.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


January  23.  1990 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  with  Senate  will 
resume  debate  on  S.  1630.  the  clean  air 
bill, 

Mr,  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-VETO MESSAGE  ON  H.R. 
2712 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  the 
veto  message  on  H,R,  2712.  the  Chi- 
nese Student  Immigration  Status  Act, 
it  be  immediately  spread  upon  the 
Journal,  the  reading  be  waived  and 
the  message  be  laid  aside  until  called 
up  by  the  majority  leader  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Republican  leader. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  considers  this 
veto  message  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  limitation:  4  hours 
for  debate  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Kennedy  and  Simp- 
son, or  their  designees,  and  that  when 
all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote,  without  any 
intervening  action,  on  whether  or  not 
the  President's  veto  shall  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  think 
it  should  be  reflected  on  the  Record 
that  we  hope  that  vote  will  come  early 
afternoon.  Is  that  the  hope  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  It  appears 
to  be  most  convenient  for  Members  on 
both  sides  to  commence  the  debate  on 
Thursday  morning  and  to  complete  it 


Thursday  afternoon  and  have  the  vote 
then.  We  will  spend  overnight  and  in 
the  morning  attempting  to  determine 
the  convenience  of  the  largest  number 
of  Members  on  both  sides,  with  Sena- 
tors traveling  both  to  and  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  that  day, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A,M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  9:30  a,m,  on  Wednesday, 
January  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:47  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  January  24.  1990,  at  9:30 
a,m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  23.  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

EVERETT  ELLIS  BHIOGS,  OF  NEW  HA.MPSHIRE  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIO.N  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER,  TO  BE  AMBA.SSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
PORTUGAL 

PAUL  C  LAMBERT  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  ECUADOR 

EDWARD  MORGAN  ROWELL  OF  CALIFORNIA  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE, 
CLASS  OF  MINISTER  COUNSELOR  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  LUXEMBOURG 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

SUSAN  JANE  KOCH  OF  THE  DLSTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA,  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  US 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY.  VICE 
WILLIAM  H   KITE  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DOUGLAS  ALAN  BROOK  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  .AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  VICE  KEN 
KRAMER   RESIGNED 

COLIN  RILEY  MCMIU.AN  OF  NEW  MEXICO  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  VICE  JACK 
KATZEN.  RESIGNED 

ENRIQUE  MENDEZ.  JR  OP  PUERTO  RICO  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  VICE  WILLIAM 
E   MAYER   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

THOMAS  W  CORBETT  JR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO 
BE  US  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  VICE  3 
ALAN  JOHNSON   RESIGNED 

U.S.  SENTENCING  COMMISSION 

JUUE  E  CARNES.  OF  GEORGIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENTENCING  COMMISSION 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  .11.  1995.  VICE  PAUL 
H   ROBINSON   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

GARY  C  BYRNE.  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  ADMINIS 
TRATOR  OF  THE  RURAL  EU:CTRlFICATION  ADMINIS 
TRATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  10  YEARS  VICE  HAROLD  V 
HUNTER,  RESIGNED 

DPEARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

L  JOYCE  HAMPERS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  VICE  ORSON 
G  SWINDLE  III.  RESIGNED 

BARBARA  EVERITT  BRYANT  OF  MICHIGAN  TO  BE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS  VICE  JOHN  G  KEANE  RE 
SIGNED,  TO  WHICH  POSITION  SHE  WAS  APPOINTED 
DURING  THE  LAST  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

ANIONIA  COFl.l.o  NOVKl.LO  OF  IHK  DISTRICT  OF 
Ccni'MHIA  lO  HI-  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE 
I'llBl.lC  IIEALIII  SF:RV1CE  FOR  A  TERM  OF  A   YEARS 

vicKc  Fvi-Hrri  koop  ri-usigned 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

1)  WAYNE  GRAY  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  HE  CHIEF  BENE 
FITS  DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF 
FAIRS  ^NFW  POSITION' 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

MALCOLM  S  FOHBF..S  JR  OF  NFW  JERSEY  TO  HE  A 
MEMBER  OF  I  1»  BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROAl)CA.STIN(.  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  28 
1992  cREAPPOINTMFiNT 

THE  JUDICIARY 

ANNICE  M  WAGNER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA  TO  BE  AN  A.S.SOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF 
!,■!  YEARS   VIC-E  .lUI.IA  P  COOPER  MACK   RfiSIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

IHF  FOLLOWlNCi  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  AS.SOCT 
ATE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POLICY    NEW  POSITIONS) 

WILLIAM  D   PHILLIPS  OF  MISSOURI 

EUGENE  WONCi   OF  CALIFORNIA 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

ERVIN  S  DUCiGAN  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FTDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM 
MLSSION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS  FROM  Jl'LY  1  1989 
VICE  PATRICIA  DIAZ  DENNI.S   RESICJNED 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

DONALD  ROBERT  QU ARTEL  JR  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  BE 
A  FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSIONER  P<JR  THE 
TERM  EXPIRING  JUNE  30  1994  VICE  EDWARD  J  PHIL 
BIS   TERM  EXPIRED 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

DAVID  W  MULLINS  JR  OF  ARKANSAS  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNEXPIRED 
TERM  OF  FOURTEEN  YEARS  FROM  FEBRUARY  1  1982 
VICE  H   ROBERT  HELLER.  RESIGNED 

EDWARD  W  KELLEY  JR  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SY.STEM  FOR  A  TERM  OF  14 
YEARS  FROM  FEBRUARY  1    1990  '  REAPPOINTMENT 

MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 

JESSICA  L  PARKS  OF  GEORGIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD  F<:)R 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  MARCH  I 
1995   VICE  SAMUEL  W   BCiGLEY 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PER.SONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABILITY  VOH  THE 
TERMS  INDICATED 

FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRlNCi  SEP 
TEMBER  17    1991 

MARY  MATTHEWS  RAETHER  OF  VIRGINIA  VICE 
PHYLLIS  D  ZLOTNICK  TERM  EXPIRED 

rOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17    1992 

SANDRA  SWIFT  PARRINO  OF  NEW  YORK  .REAP 
POINTMENT 

ALVIS  KENT  WALDREP  JR  OF  TEXAS  'REAPPOINT 
MENTi 

ANTHO.NY  HURLBUTT  FLACK,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DIS 
ABILITY  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17  1991 
VICE  JOHN  F  MILUS 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

DENNIS  M  DEVANEY  OF  M.ARYLAND  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  5  YEARS  EXPIRING  DE 
CEMBER  16,  1994  REAPPOINTMENT  ,  TO  WHICH  POSI 
TIONS  HE  WAS  APPOINTED  DURING  THE  LAST 
RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

CLIFFORD  R  OVIATT  JR  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  REIJ^TIONS 
BOARD  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIR 
ING  AUGUST  27  1993,  VICE  WTLFORD  W  JOHANSEN 
RESIGNED  TO  WHICH  POSITION  HE  WAS  APPOINTED 
DURING  THE  LAST  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION 

TOMMY  G  THOMPSON  OF  WISCONSIN  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NA 
TIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS    VICE  ROBERT  D    ORR    RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

JAMES  L  KOLSTAD  OF  COLORADO  TO  BE  CHAIR 
MAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 
BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2  YEARS,  VICE  JAMES 
EUGENE  BURNETT  JR    TERM  EXPIRED 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

VELMA  MONTOYA  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER     OF     THE     OCCUPATIONAL     SAFETY     AND 


IIEAI  III  HFVIF  W  < OMMl.SMON  Ft)R  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  IHE  I  KRM  EXPIRING  APRIL  27  l»«l,  VICE  ROBERT 
\    RADER   JR     HI'.KIGNEI) 

THE  JUDICIARY 

RONAIJ)  M  HOLDAWAV  OF  WYOMING  I()  BE  AN 
A.S.SOC1ATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES  COURT 
OF  VFTERANS  APPEAliS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15  YEARS 
NEW  POSITION 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SENIOR  fliREIGN  SERVR-f,  OF  THE  DEPART 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  fXJH  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
SENIOR  FTIREIGN  SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASSES  INDICAT 
ED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV 
ICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF 
CAREER  MINISTER 

ROl.I^ND  E  ANDFR.SON   JR    OF  VIRGINIA 

CHARLES  J   O  MARA  OF  MARYLAND 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG 
RICULTURE  FC1R  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR 
EIGN  SERVICE  .AS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV 
ICE  OF  THE  UNIT  ED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF 
COUNSELOR 

CHRISTOPHER  E  GOLDTHWAIL    OF  NEW  YORK 

MATTIE  R  SHARPLFSS   OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
AC-TION  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  SUBJECT  TO  Ql'ALIFICATlONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  lJ^W  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS 

1   FOR  APPOINTMENT 

To  be  medical  director 


KENNETH  J   B.ART 
HENRY  FALK 
PETER  GREENWALD 


HENRY  METZGER 
.ABNER  L  NOTKINS 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


J   MICHAEL  MCGINNIS 
EUGENE  R   PASSAMANI 
STEPHEN  J   ROJCEWICZ. 
JR. 


To  be  surgeon 


RUTH  L  BERKELMAN 
MICHAEL  R   BOYD 
CLAIRE  BROOME 
STEPHEN  L  COCHI 
.MARY  C   DUFCHJR 


STEPHEN  W    HEATH 
NORKIt  S   LEWIS 
STEVEN  M   PAUL 
MARC  D   REYNOLDS 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


ANDREW  M   FRIEDE 
JAMES  .M   GAIXOWAY 
THOMAS  R    NAVIN 


PATRICK  W   O  CARROLL 
GARY  F  ROSENBERG 
JOSEPH  E  SNIEZEK 


To  be  dental  surgeon 

WILLIAM  W  SAVAGE   JR 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 


STEVEN  J   BAUNE 
JOHN  S  BETZ 
DALE  F   BURKE 
MILTON  J   EISIMINCiEH 
ANDREA  G   FEIGHT 
DOUGLAS  D  OORTHY 
SHAWNEEQl'A  M   HARRIS 
JAN  T  JOSEPHSON 
LAWRENCE  B  I^NE 
JEFFREY  C   MABRY 


RAY  M    MCCULLOUGH 
THOMAS  R   PALANDECH 
MIGUEL  RICO 
EUGENE  K   ROBBINS 
CAROL  E  SHERMAN 
JEANINE  R  TUCKER 
WALTON  L  VANHOOSE 
HORACE  M    WHITT 
RU.S5ELLC   WILLIAMS,  JR, 


To  be  nurse  officer 

LYNN  E  MCCOURT 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 


ARLENE  B   BARTH 
WERNER  H   BECKERHOFF 

JR 
PAULINE  A  CAHALAN 
GAYLE  N  CLARK 
ROBIN  R   DANIELZUK 
KAREN  J    DECANIO 
MARGARET  J 

DICLEMENTE 
ALAN  D  GOLDSTEIN 
JOYCE  E   HIGCilNS 
PENNY  M   HLAVNA 
BYRON  N   HOMER   JR 


ROY  C   LOPEZ 
CLEOPHAS  LYONS  SR 
ELLEN  P  MADIGAN 
REBECCA  P  MANLEY 
DANIEL  J   MCELROY 
RUSS  P   METLER 
RAYLENE  PERN 
ANA  M   PUENTE 
DIANE  P  RUBY 
ABRAHAM  SIMMONS 
PE1.AGIEC  SNESRUD 
RUTH  F   WALKER 


To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 


FERN  S   DET.'iO! 
THOMAS  J   EDWARDS 
KIMBERLAE  A   HOLLEY 


BARBARA  A   ISAACS 
JANE  F  RUIZ 
JOCELYN  W    WY'NNE 


To  be  engineer  officer 


JOHN  M   DEMENT 
(T'RTIS  F   FEHN 


RICHARD  J   WAXWEILER 


To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 


LEO  M  BLADE 
JOSE  F  CUZME 
LARRY  W  STRAIN 


KEliV  R  TITENSOR 
MARVIN  L  WEBER 
ROBERT  C  WILLIAMS 
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To  be  assistant  engineer  officer 
To  be  senior  scientist 

MAKi:  VN  A    FINC.KHHL'I 

To  be  scientist 

FVF  K    MOSCK  K: 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 


DAVID  L  ASHLEY 
RANDY  L  TUBBS 


DAVID  F  WILLIAMSON 


7*0  be  sanitarian 


PAULT   DAY 
THEODORE  I 
MFINHAKOr 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 


DANIEL  ALMAGL  ER 
LYNN  E  JENKINS 
KENNETH  J  SECORD 
CHARLES  D  STANLEY 


KEVIN  TONAT 

L  J   DAVID  WALLACE  HI 

PETER  P  WALLIS 


To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 


RICHARD  F  CIU.ISUN 
MARY  L  MARTIN 


CHERI  A   REID  QUINN 


To  be  pharmacist 

STEVEN  R   MOORE 

7*0  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


CHERYL  L  ACNE 
DAVID  C   BOEZI 
JAMF-S  L   BIIIJ:R 
DAVID  L   CHHISTFNSEN 
LCl.A  D   KISHCHBACH 

BEN  (:;lidewfli, 

SCO  !T  W   HAYt>: 
JAMEi^  D   HAZELWOOD 
IRENE  J   HUMPHREY 
JAMES  C  JORDAN 


MARI_A  L.  KENT 
MICHAEL  R   LILLA 
JAMES  W   MITCHELL 
JANET  M   MORGAN 
WILLIAM  D.  SAGE 
MARTIN  L  SMITH 
JAMES  P  STABLES 
JAMES  P  STUMPFF 
SHEIIj\  E^  VEIKUNE 
CYNTHIA  A   WAY 


To  be  assistant  pharmacist 

REBECCA  J    LlDtL 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 

JANICE  MHIY  JAMES  M.  PEARCE 

JOYANNE  P   MIRPHV 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 

MARK  .V    DARDIS 
ELAINE  A  DENNIS 


JOSEPH  HUNTER 


To  be  assistant  therapist 

KAREN  N   LOHMANN 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 


DUANE  R   BECK  WITH 
MARY  B  COOPER 
ROCHK1.LE  t:  CIRIIS 
CHERYL  A  LAPOINTE 
STEVEN  R   LOPEX 


ANN  G   MAHONY 
LURA  S  ORAVEC 
MAX  A   TAHSUDA 
THOMAS  R  TAHSUDA 
HENRY  A.  WALDEN.  JR 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 
THE  FOLLOWING  FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADES  INDICATED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  OCE 
ANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION 

To  be  rear  admiral 

JAMES  A   YEAOER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

RAY  t  MOSES  RAYMOND  L.  SPEER 

SIGMUND  R   PETERSEN 


To  be  captain 


MELVYN  C  ORUNTHAL 
MICHARL  A 

MCCALLISTER 
MARTIN  R   MULHERN 
ALBERT  E  THEBERGE.  JR 


ARTHUR  N   FLIOR 
FREDERICK  J  JONES 
DONALD  I.  SULOFF 
ANDREW  N   BODNAR  JR 
NICHOLAS  A   PRAHL 


To  be  commander 


GEORGEC  PLAYER  III 
PAMELA  R  CHELOREN 

KOTEHBA 
TERRY  M   I^YDON 
GREGORY  V  SEGUR 
EDWARD  E  SEYMOUR  JR 
GARTH  W  STROBLE 
ANDREW  M  SNELLA 


EDWARD  B  CHRISTMAN 
DENNIS  J  SIORIST 
THOMAS  L  MEYER 
ROBERT  J   PAWLOWSKI 
DOUGLAS  t;   HENNICK 
DAVID  C   MCCONAOHY 
WILLIAM  J   HARRIOAN 


To  be  lieutenant  commander 


NEALO   MILLETT 
CHARLES  E  GROSS 
MICHAEL  R  JOHNSON 
BRIAN  P  HAYDEN 
DEREK  C  SUTTON 
JOHN  D  WILDER 
JOHN  C  CLARY  III 
MILES  M   CROOM 
LEEANNE  ROBERTS 


JOHN  W   BLACKWELL 
SAMUEL  P  DE  BOW.  JR 
MARK  S   FINKE 
ROBERT  X.  MCCANN   JR 
TIMOTHY  D  RULON 
JAMES  M   HERKELRATH 
MICHAEL  K   MALLETTER 
EUZABETH  A   WHITE 


To  be  lieutenant 


MICHAEL  P  CHOLKO 
RANDAL  J  SHRUELL 
DUANE  A  TIMMONS 
JOHN  E   LOWELL.  JR 
DAVID  M   MATTENS 
JON  E  RIX 
CLIFFX3RD  C  WILSON 
WAYNE  E  MITCHELL 
TIMONTHY  J  CLANCY 


DAVID  W   MOELLER 
GREGG  LAMONTAONE 
LEE  M  COHEN 
MARK  H.  PICKETT 
JOHN  S  GRIFFIN 
THOMAS  W.  HURST 
MARK  W,  HULSBECK 
CHRISTOPHER  A   MEBANE 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


GERD  F  GLANG 
RAYMOND  C  SLAGLE 
EDWARD  R  CASSANO 
PHILIP  J   MEIS 
DEWAYNE  J   NODINE 
DANIEL  W  CHENG 
TINA  U  BERTUCCI 
BiTENT  M   BERNARD 


CHRISTOPHER  S  MOORE 
ANDREW  L  BEAVER 
STACY  L  BIRK  RISHEIM 
ANGELA  M.  LtMS 
JEFFREY  A   FERGUSON 
MICHAEL  R   LEMON 
PHILIPS  HILL 
WILLIAM  B   KEARSE 


MARK  S    I.ARHLN 
JAMES  S   VERLAQUE 
SCOIT  K   SliLLIVAN 
DANA  S    WILKES 
DONNAL M    JUROSKV 
CYNTHIA  N   crOAIiAC  K 
GARY  R   MAY 
JOSEPH  S   MCDOWELL 


January  2-1  1990 

THOMAS  A    NIICHEI. 
STEVEN  P   LABOSSIERE 
DAVID  K   ZIMMERMAN 
JOHN  E    HERRING 
PATRICK  I    WADDINGTON 
HC)Bi-:RT  S    PAPE 
LAURIE  A   HAFFETTO 
THOMAS  R    WADDINGTON 


January  23,  1990 


To  be  ensign 


TIMOIHY  1    MADSIN 
MATTHEW  J   HAWKIN.K 
HARRIE  W   liONNAH  11 
DOUGLAS  O   LOGAN 
SUSAN  L  GAER TNKK 
MICHAEL  J    HOSHI.VK 
DEMSE  .1   SWALLOW 
KAHKN  L-  SCHOONOVER 
JAMFS  T    WAPLtS 
NHL  A    DAB<JUL 
RALPH  R    ROGERS 
MICHELE  A    FINN 
l.KK  D    WEINEH 
MATTHEW  J    WINCiATF 
FR/.NK  Y   ZINK 
CYNTHIA  M    Rl'HSAM 
HEIDI  J   .MUENCH 
I'HII.IP  A   GRUCCIO 
KIM  T   MCDONOUGH 
LISA  M   SCRIBA 
FRANCIS  W    NOWAIJI  V 


ANDREA  M    HRUSOVSKV 
RIC-HARD  A    FLETCHER 
KURI  E   BROWN 
ANDREW  ,1    PATE 
HARRY  K   CHOV 
WILBUR  E    RADFORD   JR 
NINA  I    ROOKS 
RICHARD  R   WINGHdVE 
KIMBERLY  R   CLEARY 
MICHAEL  D   FRANCISCO 
KERRY  E   GOOD 
ALAN  C   HILTON 
KATHERINE  A    MCNITT 
HAROLD  E   ORLINSKV 
RANA  D    PRICE 
GEOFFREY  S  SANDORF 
<HRISTOPHER  J   WARD 
PAMELA  K   WEBER 
(  RAIG  E  WINKLER 
lAMES  I.   YEATTS,  JR 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executhe  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  23,  1990: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

EDWIN  I.  NET^SON  OF  ALABAMA,  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DIS 
TRICT  OF  ALABAMA 

SUSAN  WEBBER  WHRiHT  OF  ARKANSAS,  T(J  BE  US 
DISTRICT  Jl-DCJE  F(1R  I  HE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
DISTRICTS  OT  ARKANSAS 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  message  received  January 
1990.    withdrawing    from    further 
consideration     the     following 
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nomination 


MERIT  SY'STEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 

SAMUEL  W  BOGLEY,  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION 
BOARD  FOR  THE  PERM  OF  7  YEARS  EXPIRING 
MARCH  I,  1995,  VICE  DENNIS  M  DEVANEY  RESIGNED, 
WHICH  WAS  SENT  T(J  1  HE  SENATE  ON  .lANUARY  3 
1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  TECHNOLO- 
GY DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEM- 
ONSTRATION ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Electric  Vehi- 
cle Technology  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1990,  This  measure  will  help  our 
Nation  to  achieve  very  important — and  hereto- 
fore mutually  exclusive — goals:  Clean  air  and 
convenient  transportation.  Joining  me  today 
as  original  cosponsors  are  Representatives 
Vic  Fazio,  Jerry  Lewis.  Carlos  Moorhead, 
Tom  Campbell.  Ron  Packard,  Henry 
Waxman,  and  Jim  Bates 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  clear  We 
know  that  over  100  urban  areas  do  not  meet 
existing  Clean  Air  Act  standards  for  ozone  and 
that  more  than  40  areas  fail  to  meet  stand- 
ards for  carbon  dioxide.  We  know  that  pro- 
grams directed  at  reducing  emissions  from 
mobile  source  will  be  central  to  air  quality  res- 
toration efforts  in  these  areas 

Electnc  vehicles  must  be  part  of  any  clean 
air  solution  because  they  may  be  the  single 
most  effective  means  of  reducing  transporta- 
tion sector  emissions  in  nonattainment  areas 
A  recent  report  by  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board  compared  emissions  of  gaso- 
line and  alternately  fueled  vehicles,  finding 
that  even  when  the  incremental  emissions  re- 
sulting from  increased  electrical  generation 
are  considered,  electnc  vehicles  can  reduce 
up  to  98  percent  of  emissions  of  reactive  hy- 
drocarbons, 89  percent  of  nitrogen  oxides  and 
99  percent  of  carbon  monoxide  compared  to 
gasoline  powered  vehicles.  When  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board  compared  other  alternative 
fuels  with  electric  vehicles,  such  vehicles  still 
came  out  significantly  ahead.  For  example,  in 
carbon  monoxide  emissions,  electric  vehicles 
are  124  times  better  than  methanol,  174  times 
better  than  liquefied  petroleum  gas  and  1 1 
times  better  than  compressed  natural  gas.  Re- 
placement of  gasoline  powered  vehicles  with 
electnc  vehicles  also  offers  the  potential  for 
actually  reducing  carbon  dioxide  emissions  as 
well. 

In  fact  one  study  has  concluded  that  re- 
placement of  just  1  percent  of  the  vehicles 
registered  in  the  United  States  with  electrically 
powered  vehicles  could  eliminate  160,000 
tons  of  pollutants  emitted  per  year. 

Electric  vehicles  have  another  important 
benefit:  energy  security.  More  than  60  percent 
of  U.S.  oil  consumption  is  attributable  to  the 
transportation  sector.  One  successful  way  of 
reducing  oil  imports  is  to  use  electric  vehicles 
Substitution  of  1  percent  of  the  vehicles  regis- 
tered today  would  save  over  60,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  and  the  US,  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit would  be  reduced  by  SI  billion. 


Unfortunately,  electric  vehicles  have  not 
always  been  given  the  prominent  role  they  de- 
serve in  the  national  policy  debate  about  alter- 
native vehicle  fuels.  While  there  may  be  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this — some  technologi- 
cal, some  economic— the  real  issue  facing 
Congress  today  is  how  to  move  electric  vehi- 
cles from  the  drawing  boards  onto  our  Na- 
tion's roads,  particularly  in  those  urban  areas 
where  they  can  contribute  significantly  to  air 
quality  improvement  efforts.  Even  a  combina- 
tion of  regulatory  mandates  to  use  alternative 
fuels  may  not  resolve  the  obstacles  which 
combine  to  thwart  the  development  of  an 
electric  vehicle  market  in  time  to  make  EVs  a 
viable  option  by  the  middle  of  this  decade. 

This  legislation  is  a  natural  expansion  of  the 
effort  to  encourage  development  of  electric 
vehicle  technologies  that  we  called  for  in  the 
electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  in  1976,  In 
1976.  we  identified  electric  vehicles  as  being 
an  important  means  of  reducing  our  national 
use  of  petroleum  products.  We  recognized 
that  our  dependence  on  foreign  petroleum 
products  was  a  threat  to  our  national  security 
as  well  as  to  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
saw  introduction  of  electric  and  hybrid  vehi- 
cles—particularly in  urban  areas — as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  reducing  our  use  of  imported 
petroleum.  We  observed  that  electric  vehicles 
"do  not  emit  any  significant  pollutants  or 
noise,"  and  for  these  reasons  we  set  forth  a 
program  aimed  at  facilitating  the  development 
of  and  removing  barriers  to  the  use  of  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicles  and  to  promote  their  sub- 
stitution for  gasoline-  and  diesel-powered  ve- 
hicles in  appropriate  applications. 

The  ambitious  objectives  of  the  act  have  yet 
to  be  fully  realized,  even  though  the  benefits 
of  electric  vehicles  from  both  an  environmen- 
tal and  an  energy  security  standpoint  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  alternative  vehicle 
fuel  Part  of  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
achieved  the  goals  of  the  1976  Act  is  due  to 
the  decreased  pressure  for  developing  alter- 
natives to  petroleum-based  fuels  resulting 
from  the  drop  in  world  oil  prices.  Nor  has 
technology,  particularly  in  the  area  of  electric 
storage  batteries,  proceeded  at  the  pace  we 
expected  in  1976. 

The  increasing  environmental  costs  of  con- 
tinued near-exclusive  reliance  on  gasoline  are 
exerting  renewed  pressure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels  We  have  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  today  to  act 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  also  real  technological 
barriers  to  be  overcome.  Electncal  dnve  trains 
must  be  improved,  and  the  range  and  per- 
formance of  current  generation  of  electric  ve- 
hicles must  be  enhanced  if  full  consumer  ac- 
ceptance IS  to  be  achieved.  Battery  research 
and  development  efforts,  both  federally  sup- 
ported programs  and  those  of  private  industry, 
must  continue  and  intensify 


But  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting 
until  electric  vehicle  battery  technologies  are 
perfected  Jo  move  forward  with  a  commercial- 
ization program  If  we  do,  electric  vehicles 
simply  will  not  be  available  in  the  mid-1990's 
timeframe  contemplated  by  the  alternative 
fuels  programs  now  under  consideration  The 
technology  available  today  is  adequate  for 
certain  applications,  primarily  for  fleet  use  in 
urban  areas  Getting  that  technology  on  the 
road  and  creating  niche  markets  for  EVs 
offers  us  an  effective  means  to  pull  private 
sector  research  and  development  funds  into 
battery  programs  at  a  far  greater  pace 

Our  legislation  proposes  a  Federal  cost- 
■  sharing  program  to  stimulate  market  demand 
for  electric  vehicles  by  cutting  the  high  per  ve- 
hicle purchase  cost  of  initial  models  off  the 
production  line  Our  goal  is  twofold'  To  estab- 
lish a  domestic  production  capability  and  to 
drive  down  the  cost  of  electric  vehicles  by 
achieving  favorable  economies  of  scale 
through  greater  production  to  the  point  at 
which  EV  costs  will  be  at  least  comparable, 
on  a  life-cycle  basis,  v;ith  conventionally- 
fueled  vehicles 

The  program  will  be  oriented  to  areas  not  in 
compliance  with  Clean  Air  Act  standards.  The 
Federal  Governments  role  would  be  limited  to 
competitively  selecting  a  manufacturer  or 
manufacturers  and  specifying  minimum  per- 
formance standards  for  electric  vehicles  along 
with  methods  of  integrating  advances  in  bat- 
tery technology  into  the  initial  production 
models  The  private  sector  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  finding  purchasers  for  the  electric  vehi- 
cles to  be  supported.  The  program  will  also 
generate  data  needed  by  consumers  to 
assess  the  usefulness  of  electnc  vehicles  for 
particular  applications 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
way  to  bring  electric  vehicle  technologies  to 
their  righttui  place  in  the  forefront  of  national 
efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  alternative  vehi- 
cle fuels.  It  otters  a  means  to  introduce  the 
marketplace  to  the  benefits  of  electnc  vehi- 
cles through  a  program  that  will  attack  directly 
consumer  reluctance  attributable  to  high  initial 
vehicle  costs  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
support  our  proposal  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  move  forward  promptly  with  its  consider- 
ation during  the  current  session  A  summary 
of  the  bill  IS  provided  below: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Elec- 
tric   Vehicle    Development    and    Demon- 
stration Act  of  1990 
Section  1:  Short  Title. 
Section  2:  Findings. 

The  section  recites  the  important  benefits 
of  widespread  use  of  electric  vehicles,  in- 
cluding improving  air  quality,  permitting 
the  efficient  utilization  of  electrical  generat- 
ing capacity,  enhancing  national  energy  se- 
curity and  encouraging  electric  vehicle  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  The  findings 
also  acknowledge  the  barrier  to  electric  ve- 
hicle commercialization  caused  b\   the  high 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  ol  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a   Member  of  the   House  on  the  floor. 
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initial  cost  to  users  or  owners.  In  view  of  the 
benefits  of  electric  vehicles  to  national 
energy  and  environmental  policy,  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  federal  government 
to  assist  m  the  development,  demonstration 
and  commercialization  of  electrl'"  vehicles. 

Section  3:  Identification  of  Nonattainment 
Areas;  Eligible  Nonattainment  Areas. 

A  two-step  procedure  is  created  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  areas  in  which  elec- 
tric vehicles  should  be  introduced.  First, 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen 
tal  Protection  Agency  would  identify  those 
nonattainment  areas  with  the  highest 
number  of  nonattainment  days  where 
mobile  sources  are  a  significant  cause  of  the 
nonattainment.  Subsequently,  within  30 
days  after  being  notified  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  nonattainment  areas  by  the 
EPA  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  will  designate  which  of  these  nonat- 
tainment areas  will  be  eligible  areas  for  elec- 
tric vehicle  sales  'eligible  nonattainment 
areas"  i  under  the  program. 

Section  4  Application. 

Within  120  days  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  must  implement  a 
program  to  request  applications  from  manu- 
facturers to  manufacture,  distribute,  sell, 
warranty  and  service  electric  vehicles  in  one 
or  more  eligible  nonattainment  areas.  If  the 
responses  recei\ed  to  the  initial  request  for 
applications  are  deemed  inadequate,  addi- 
tional requests  for  applications  may  be 
made. 

The  request  for  applications  would  re- 
quire responding  manufacturers  to  identify 
the  sales  area,  quantity  of  vehicles  pro- 
posed, distribution  means,  the  type  of  vehi- 
cles to  be  produced,  along  with  specifica- 
tions and  performance  characteristics,  price, 
life  cycle  cost  information  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require.  It 
IS  expected  that  requirements  for  minimum 
performance  standards  would  be  de\eloped 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  and  included 
in  the  request  for  applications 

Section  5:  Selection  of  Manufacturers. 

Within  300  days  of  enactment,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Transportation  and  the  EPA  Adminis 
trator.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  to  select 
one  or  more  manufacturers  to  .sell  electric 
vehicles.  Criteria  on  which  the  Secretary's 
selection  would  be  based  are  set  forth,  in- 
cluding the  capability  of  the  manufacturer 
to  provide  the  vehicles,  the  suitability  of  the 
vehicles  for  cargo  or  passenger  applications, 
the  technical  viability  of  the  technology 
proposed,  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  to 
achieve  life  cycle  cost  reductions,  the  price 
proposed  for  the  vehicle,  and  other  criteria 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  6;  Discount  to  Purchaser. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  mechanism  for 
federal  cost-sharing  for  purchases  of  electric 
vehicles.  The  amount  of  federal  cost-sharing 
is  expressed  as  a  discount"  that  may  be  g»f 
fered  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  will 
consequently  be  reflected  in  the  price  the 
ultimate  purchase  pays  for  the  vehicle.  The 
discount  will  be  equal  to  either  di  the 
amount  by  which  the  estimated  life  cycle 
cost  of  the  electric  vehicle  exceeds  the  life 
cycle  cost  of  a  comparable  conventionally 
fueled  vehicle,  or  (2)  the  amount  by  which 
the  selling  price  to  be  charged  by  the  manu 
facturer  exceeds  the  suggested  manufactur 
er's  retail  price  of  a  comparable  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle.  (Such  discount  not  to 
exceed  50'T-  of  the  manufacturers'  selling 
price.) 

Cost-sharing  payments  will  be  made  di- 
rectly   to    the    manufacturer,    and    passed 
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through  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  the 
form  of  a  reduced  purchase  price  for  the  ve- 
hicle. To  receive  payment,  manufacturers 
will  be  required  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
1 1 1  that  the  discount  will  not  lower  the  man- 
ufacturers  selling  price  of  the  electric  vehi- 
cle below  a  manufacturers  suggested  retail 
price  of  a  comparable  vehicle;  and  i2)  that 
the  electric  vehicle  will  be  used  in  the  eligi- 
ble nonattainment  area  in  which  the  vehicle 
is  purchased. 

Once  initiated,  the  commercialization  pro- 
gram will  be  an  ongoing  program,  with  cost 
sharing  to  be  available  to  the  selected  man- 
ufacturer or  manufacturers  for  five  fiscal 
years,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy  deter- 
mines that  a  manufacturer  is  not  perform- 
ing under  applicable  contractual  terms  and 
conditions,  in  which  case  further  assistance 
may  be  withheld. 

Section  7;  Definitions. 

Electric  vehicles  are  powered  by  electric 
motors  drawing  current  from  rechargeable 
storage  batteries,  fuel  cells,  or  other  porta- 
ble sources  of  electrical  current,  permitting 
the  use  of  different  powering  technologies 
and  not  restricting  the  nature  of  the  vehi- 
cles to  be  included  in  the  commercialization 
program. 

Life  cycle  costs  are  defined  as  all  the  costs 
associated  with  the  purchase,  operation 
maintenance  and  disposal  of  a  vehicle. 

Section  8;  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000.00  for  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC VEHICLE  TECHNOLOGY 
COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  debate  on 
ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, much  attention  is  now  being  focused  on 
alternatives  to  conventional  motor  vehicle 
fuels  In  my  experience,  however,  inadequate 
attention  has  been  paid  to  one  important  al- 
ternative fuel  option— electricity  For  this 
reason,  my  colleagues.  Mr  Brown.  Mr, 
LEWIS,  and  I  are  introducing  legislation,  the 
Electric  Vehicle  Technology  Commercializa- 
tion Act  of  1990.  to  encourage  the  widespread 
use  of  electric  vehicles  (EV's]  in  this  country. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  calls  for  a 
multiyear  Federal  cost-sharing  program  that 
will  demonstrate  the  environmental  and 
energy  benefits  of  electric  vehicles.  The 
measure  will  also  serve  to  stimulate  market 
demand  for  electric  vehicles  and  encourage 
technical  enhancements  to  improve  today's 
available  technologies 

Using  EV's  instead  of  gasoline-powered  ve- 
hicles will  produce  substantial  reductions  in 
the  emissions  that  produce  urban  smog.  In 
addition,  increased  use  of  EV's  offers  an  im- 
portant means  to  improve  our  energy  security 
by  cutting  our  growing  reliance  on  supplies  of 
foreign  oil 

When  compared  with  the  benefits  of  other 
alternate  fuel  technologies  the  environmental 
benefits  of  EV's  often  exceed  those  offered 
by  other  frequently  cited  alternatives. 
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Yet  given  their  current  state  of  develop- 
ment, vehicles  using  these  other  alternate 
fuels  may  be  closer  to  commercial  availability 
than  are  electric  vehicles.  If  our  Nation  is  to 
realize  the  substantial  environmental  benefits 
offered  by  EV's.  we  must  begin  efforts  now 
that  will  assist  in  the  accelerated  commercial- 
ization of  EV's 

We  have  recognized  at  least  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Electnc  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re- 
search, Development  and  Commercialization 
Act  in  1976  that  sound  national  energy  policy 
should  include  increased  reliance  on  electnc 
vehicles  Still  there  is  presently  no  electric  ve- 
hicle alternative  available  to  potential  users.  A 
mynad  of  problems  combine  to  frustrate  the 
widespread  development  of  electric  vehicles.  i] 
including  high  per  vehicle  cost  These  high 
costs  are,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
economies  of  scale  and  facilities  to  produce 
electnc  vehicles  are  not  available  This  lack  of 
production  facilities  is  itself  the  result  of  a  lack 
in  consumer  demand  for  electnc  vehicles. 
Consumer  resistance  is  also  an  outgrowth  of 
the  lack  of  consumer  experience  with  electric 
vehicle  technology  We  have  a  completed 
circle  for  inaction. 

The  legislation  we  are  offering  today  will  ad- 
dress these  impediments  to  electric  vehicles 
The  Electric  Vehicle  Technology  Commercial- 
ization Act  calls  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  issue  a  competitive  solicitation  for  one  or 
more  manufacturers  to  assume  responsibility 
for  producing,  delivering,  servicing,  and  selling 
electric  vehicles.  Specifications  for  the  solici- 
tation would  be  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,  to  assure  that  the  highest  technical 
standards  are  met  by  the  proposers  and  the 
best  available  technology  Is  produced. 

Manufacturers  responding  to  the  DOE  solic- 
itation would  be  required  to  commit  to  distnb- 
ute  vehicles  in  the  most  serious  nonattain- 
ment areas,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  In  this  way,  the 
program  would  demonstrate  the  contribution 
that  electnc  vehicles  can  make  to  air  quality 
restoration  efforts  in  severely  polluted,  urban 
areas. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to  reform 
Federal  procurement  policies  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  alternately  fueled  vehicles. 
However,  the  legislation  we  introduce  today 
has  a  different  goal  of  generating  enough  ex- 
perience with  electric  vehicles  and  information 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  available  technology 
to  encourage  the  eventual  development  of  a 
selfsustalning  electnc  vehicle  market. 

Our  other  key  element  of  the  proposal  is 
private  sector  cost-shanng.  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
electric  vehicle  to  be  produced  by  a  manufac- 
turer IS  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  vehicle's 
selling  price.  This  limitation  is  designed  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  are  leveraged  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  private  sector 
funds.  In  addition,  during  the  multiyear  life  of 
the  demonstration  program,  economies  of 
scale  and  technical  advances  will  produce  re- 
ductions in  per  vehicle  costs.  The  legislation 
also  provides  that  in  no  circumstance  may  the 
purchase  pnce  of  an  electnc  vehicle  support- 
ed under  this  program  be  reduced  to  less  than 
the  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  pnce  of  a 
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comparable,  gasoline  fueled  vehicle  An  alter- 
native means  of  calculating  the  Federal  cost- 
share  IS  also  provided,  which  is  based  on  the 
difference  in  life  cycle  costs  between  an  elec- 
tric vehicle  produced  under  the  program  and  a 
gasoline  powered  vehicle. 

The  planned  multiyear  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  stability  and  permit  the  inte- 
gration of  technology  improvements,  such  as 
advanced  battenes,  that  are  foreseen  in  the 
next  several  years.  With  improved  battery 
technologies  will  come  improvements  m  vehi- 
cle range  and  performance  charactenstics.  all 
of  which  are  essential  before  the  electric  vehi- 
cle can  be  viewed  by  consumers  as  an  ac- 
ceptable mode  of  transportation  or  delivery.  I 
believe  that  we  may  even  encourage  addition- 
al pnvate  sector  research  and  development 
efforts  in  electric  vehicle  batteries  once  manu- 
facturers realize  that  a  market  for  the  batteries 
IS  being  developed. 

The  importance  of  electric  vehicle  technolo- 
gy development  must  be  addressed  in  con- 
junction with  the  clean  air  debate,  and  particu- 
larly the  alternative  fuels  programs  being  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  those  efforts  This  legisla- 
tion complements  the  objectives  of  the  alter- 
native fuel  proposals  already  under  consider- 
ation, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  action  on  this  proposal  in  the  very 
near  future 


REPEAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 
INCREASE 

•      HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  cut  the  payroll  tax  for 
Social  Security  this  year.  This  reduction  would 
be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1990.  My  bill 
would  reduce  the  tax  rate  to  7.51  percent  in 
1990  for  both  employees  and  employers  while 
permitting  the  wage  base  to  rise  to  $51,300 
In  1991,  and  calendar  years  thereafter,  the 
rate  would  fall  to  7  35  percent  This  bill  ap- 
plies the  same  tax  cut  to  tier  I  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

This  act  would  save  workers  and  employers 
in  Montana  a  combined  total  of  $119  million 
in  1990.  This  is  vital  to  the  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  my  State. 

We  have  allowed  Social  Security  trust  funds 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  increases  in  defense 
spending,  servicing  the  interest  on  our  nation- 
al debt,  and  reducing  the  deficit.  It  is  time  to 
face  reality  and  move  away  from  this  regres- 
sive form  of  taxation  as  a  major  source  of  rev- 
enue. 

We  have  borrowed  trust  funds  to  the  point 
where  we  will  have  to  find  new  revenue 
sources  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits  when 
they  become  due  regardless  of  action  on  this 
bill  This  trust  fund  is  not  the  only  one  that  we 
are  borrowing  from  to  meet  the  increases  in 
defense  spending,  interest  payments  and  defi- 
cit reduction,  but  it  is  clearly  the  largest.  We 
are  also  committing  the  same  hoax  with  high- 
way, retirement,  and  unemployment  insurance 
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funds  The  following  table  from  CBO's  August 
1989  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook  (p.  51) 
displays  the  magnitude  of  this  problem: 

TABLE  11-6  -TRUST  FUND  SURPLUSES  IN  THE  CBO 
BASELINE 

(By  Usui  yeai  m  Mmi  ol  dollarsj 

^     1909    1990    1991    1992    1993    1994 


Social  Secunly 

Mediate 

Miiilary  Rttifemtnl 
Civmafi  Re^femenl  ' 
Uwmpioymerr 
Hiel^wav  3ml  Anpoil- 
Othef  2  

Total  triKt  tun) 
sufpius,   .     . 
fedeial  lunds  delicil , . 

total  Wert 


39 
15 

14 
19 


54 

21 
15 
20 


65 
23 
14 
21 
9 


75 
21 
14 
23 
6 


86 
17 
15 
24 
4 


99     113 

15       13 


15 
26 
4 


2 
1 

4 

(•) 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1=") 
! 

98 
-253 

121 
-283 

135 
-276 

143 
-287 

150 
-291 

162 
-304 

175 
-303 

-155  -161  -141  -144  -141  -143  -128 


'  IncliKles  Civil  Service  Relifemetil,  Foreign  Service  Reliremefi!  and  sevrai 
smaller  luntts 

-  Primarily  Railroad  Retirement.  Imployees  Health  Insurance  and  liie 
insjrance  ai'd  HajarOous  Substance  Supwlund 

■'  Less  Itian  $500  milnon 

Sou'ce  Congressional  Budget  Wks 

This  legislation  will  further  protect  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  by  taking  these  funds  out 
of  the  calculation  used  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target,  and  therefore  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  develop  a  more  progressive 
form  of  revenue  increases  or  face  a  higher, 
more  honest  deficit  level. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NE'W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  is  the 
71st  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Ukraine.  After  years  of  op- 
pression by  the  Soviets,  the  Independence  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  has  long  ago  ceased  to 
be  a  political  reality.  However,  the  spint  of  in- 
dependence which  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of 
Ukrainians  remains  unabated  and  stronger 
than  ever. 

The  Ukrainian  nationality  enjoys  one  of  the 
richest  histones  and  cultures  of  all  European 
peoples  Under  the  19th  century  leadership  of 
that  literary  giant.  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukraini- 
an literature  has  been  the  envy  of  scholars 
and  linguists  since  the  mid-1 800's.  Shev- 
chenko was  not  satisfied  with  leading  the  re- 
vival of  Ukrainian  wnting,  however;  he  also 
spearheaded  the  Ukrainian  cultural  revival, 
which  proved  to  be  the  bedrock  for  the  subse- 
quent efforts  to  achieve  Ukrainian  political  In- 
dependence. 

Michael  Drahomanov  formulated  a  political 
program  for  the  Ukraine  dunng  the  latter  part 
of  the  1800's.  Drahomanov,  a  political  moder- 
ate, envisioned  the  liberation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  by  means  of  democracy,  federalism, 
and  social  reform.  These  moderates  worked 
on  the  local  level  through  cooperatives,  but 
found  their  work  twarted  by  the  repressive- 
ness of  the  Czarist  regime.  The  door  was 
open  for  the  Ukrainian  radicals,  who  founded 
the  Revolutionary  Ukrainian  Party  in  1699. 
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Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence when  World  War  I  engulfed  the 
peoples  of  Europe. 

The  magnitude  of  the  First  World  War 
proved  too  burdensome  to  the  already  corrupt 
and  weakened  Czanst  regime.  The  March 
Revolution  of  1917  overthrew  monarchy  for- 
ever in  the  Russian  Empire  Later  that  year, 
the  November  revolution  brought  the  Commu- 
nists to  power  The  Ukrainian  leaders  were 
quick  and  adept  in  seizing  this  initiative  to  for- 
mulate a  national  state  On  January  22,  1918, 
the  independent  Republic  of  the  Ukraine  was 
established 

Despite  the  determination  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  under  the  sterling  leadership  of  Simon 
Petlyura,  Ukrainian  independence  proved  to 
be  extremely  short  lived  The  Bolsheviks,  who 
gained  control  of  Russia,  invaded  the  Ukraine 
from  the  north  and  the  east  Poland  invaded 
the  Ukraine  from  the  west.  The  White  Rus- 
sians conducted  a  fifth-column  civil  war  from 
within  the  Ukraine  Against  these  combined 
forces,  the  armed  services  of  the  Ukraine 
didn't  stand  a  chance,  despite  their  courage 
on  the  battlefield  When  the  shooting  came  to 
an  end,  the  Ukrainian  Republic  had  ceased  to 
exist  The  USSR  and  Poland  divided  Ukrain- 
ian lands  between  themselves.  Even  the 
newly  created  nation  of  Czechoslovakia  gob- 
bled up  some  Ukrainian  territory. 

Under  the  dictatonal  heel  of  Josef  Stalin. 
the  Ukrainian  people  suffered  greatly  A 
famine  in  the  early  I920's  claimed  many  lives 
But  this  tragedy  paled  when  the  great  famine 
of  the  1930's  took  place  Forced  collectiviza- 
tion of  agnculture  caused  the  death  of  some  3 
to  5  million  Ukrainians  As  a  memtier  of  the 
Ukrainian  Famine  Commission,  I  pined  with 
my  colleagues  on  that  Commission  in  culling 
through  substantial  testimony  regarding  the  in- 
humanity and  the  cnmes  which  took  place 
dunng  those  ternble  days— a  delit>erate  effort 
to  crush  the  spint  and  the  heart  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people,  and  to  thoroughly  Russianize  the 
Ukrainian  homeland 

Those  efforts  were  not  successful.  Today, 
the  Ukrainian  people  remain  more  determined 
than  ever  to  preserve  their  nch  cultural  hent- 
age  and  their  political  mtegnty 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, Ukrainian  Independence  Day  was  com- 
memorated by  numerous  Ukrainian-Amencans 
as  well  as  Amencans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  In 
Glen  Spey.  NY.  one  active  Ukrainian-American 
community  conducted  commemorative  serv- 
ices which  stressed  the  deep  religious  faith  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  In  Rockland  County.  NY, 
the  Ukrainian-American  Veterans  Association 
memorialized  the  many  Ukrainians  who  died 
on  the  battlefield  both  in  the  Ukraine,  to 
achieve  independence,  and  throughout  the 
world,  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
salute  a  proud  people  on  a  proud  occasion, 
and  to  ioin  with  us  in  praying  for  the  day  that 
Ukrainian  independence  will  t>e  revived,  total 
and  permanent 
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WE  TRY  HARDER-US.   FUNDING 
EFFORT      FOR       EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE   LAGS  OTHER   NA 
TIONS 

HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr  SpeaKer.  if  you  want 
better  results,  you  try  harder  At  last  Septem- 
ber's education  summit.  President  Bush  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  lavishes  unsur- 
passed resources  on  education.  Shortly 
before  the  summit.  Bushs  Chief  of  Staff.  John 
Sununu,  declared  '(w)e  spend  twice  as  much 
(on  education)  as  the  Japanese  and  almost 
40  percent  more  tha.n  ail  of  the  other  ma)0r  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  "  According 
to  the  administration,  we  are  spending  more 
and  getting  less 

"If  ain't  necessarily  so"  according  to  a 
recent  study  from  the  Economic  Policy  Insti- 
tute, a  nonpartisan  research  organization. 
Economists  will  argue  until  the  Moon  turns 
blue  over  the  best  way  to  compare  activities 
across  nations.  Multiple  indicators  are  vital: 
Different  measures  !e!l  us  different  things. 
Policy  differences— such  as  national  programs 
for  health  care  and  pensions  and  definitions  of 
who  IS  a  teacher — can  make  comparisons  of 
even  basic  things,  such  as  teacher  salaries- 
one  of  the  largest  factors  in  cost-per-pupil 
ratios— tricky  to  compare  Wild  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  the  U  S  dollar,  due  m  large  part 
to  the  twin  deficits  that  emerged  during  the 
Reagan  administration  make  currency  conver- 
sions difficult  Despite  complexities,  the  issue 
of  how  we  are  doing  is  too  important  to 
ignore 

Shortchanging  Education,  How  US 
Spending  on  Grades  K-12  Lags  Behind  Other 
Industrial  Nations  by  the  Economic  Policy  In- 
stitute opens  a  vital  dialog  One  would  expect 
the  United  States  to  spend  more  on  education 
than  more  centralized  and  homogeneous  na- 
tions Given  decentralization,  immigration,  big 
regional  differences  and  rapid  economic 
change,  one  would  expect  the  United  States 
to  spend  more  on  education  Moreover,  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  building  educational 
excellence  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  the 
handicapped  in  order  to  keep  America  a  land 
of  opportunity  for  all  demands  higher  levels  of 
expenditures  than  m  lands  where  students  are 
tracked  at  an  early  age  into  vocational  and 
college  prep  programs 

Effort  IS  important  in  solving  problems — and 
we  have  problems.  Study  after  study  tells  that 
United  States  students  lag  relative  to  our 
goals  and  relative  to  other  nations  The  pro- 
portion of  gross  domestic  product  devoted  to 
education  is  probably  the  best  single  measure 
of  this  effort  As  CRS  points  out.  among  other 
things,  there  are  fewer  problems  with  data  ex- 
pressed relative  to  a  nation  s  own  currency 
The  proportion  of  national  product  going  into 
an  activity— such  as  health  care  or  defense- 
is  widely  used  as  one  measure  of  effort 
Issues  of  how  those  resources  are  used- 
such  as  the  fair  chance  of  a  local  school  to 
obtain  an  equitable  share  of  those  resources 
to  educate  its  students— are  equally  vital,  and 
an  area  that  international  compansons  could 
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also  inform  as  we  appear  to  lag  many  nations 
in  this  area  as  well 

This  IS  not  the  first  study  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  may  not  be  trying  harder  when 
it  comes  to  funding  education  A  1988  study 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  point- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  primary  school 
teacher-student  ratio  was  equal  or  higher  than 
for  all  other  nations  in  the  study  except 
Japan— and  even  Japan  had  lower  ratios  for 
early  elementary  grades  CRS  also  found  that 
average  teacher  compensation  was  below 
that  for  4  of  the  7  other  nations  in  the  study 
CRS  noted  that  the  United  States  was  devot- 
ing significantly  less  of  its  educational  finance 
effort  to  K-12  education  than  nations  such  as 
Germany  and  Japan — with  Japan  spending  a 
tenth  of  a  percent  more  of  its  huge  GNP  than 
did  the  United  States 

It  IS  not  |ust  CRS  that  has  raised  concerns 
in  this  area.  For  example,  a  1986  Comparison 
of  Teachers'  Salaries  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States  contracted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation found  that  while  salaries  of  entering 
teachers  in  Japan  could  be  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  salaries  of  senior  Japanese 
teachers  were  as  much  as  30  to  40  percent 
higher  than  in  the  United  States— and  Japan 
had  much  higher  retention  rates  for  teachers 
as  indicated  by  seniority  As  the  study  put  it: 
"This  means  that  the  average  Japanese 
teacher's  salary  buys  a  significantly  larger 
share  of  the  nation's  goods  and  sen/ices  than 
does  the  average  teacher  s  salary  m  the 
United  States" 

I  have  always  said  that  "Education  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  "  As  tidal  vaves  of 
change  reshape  the  "Soviet  Block"— and  as 
the  need  to  improve  our  schools  to  meet  do- 
mestic and  international  challenges  grows— 
the  question  of  where  we  should  put  our  fi- 
nancial muscle  again  comes  to  the  fore. 

As  the  banker  said,  "That  which  is  not  fi- 
nanced does  not  exist"  The  EPI  study  points 
out  the  need  to  strengthen  our  knowledge  of 
the  competition  That  is  why  I  strongly  support 
US  participation  m  the  OECD  educational  in- 
dicator project,  and  why  I  authored  provisions 
in  the  pending  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  to  develop  interna- 
tionally comparative  data  on  technological 
education. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  attacked 
the  "Shortchanging  Education"  study  with 
such  vigor  that  1  believe  that  it  is  vital  that 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
study  first-hand  as  part  of  the  larger  debate 
over  building  educational  excellence  in  Amer- 
ica, Maior  excerpts  from  the  study  follow,  the 
full  text  IS  available  from  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute 

Shortchanging      Education:      How      U,S. 
Spending   in   Grades   K-12   Lacs   Behind 
Other  Industrial  Nations 
'By  M.  Edith  Rasell  and  Lawrence  Mishel  i 
Over    the    past    decade.    Americans    have 
become   increasingly   concerned   about    the 
educational  and  academic  achievements  of 
US   students,   particularly   at    the   primary 
and  secondary  levels.   Numerous  high  level 
commissions,  composed  of  leaders  from  gov- 
ernment, education,  and  busine.ss,  have  ex- 
amined the  schools,  and  most  recently  state 
governors  and  Administration  officiaLs,   in- 
cluding President  Bush,  met  at  the    Educa- 
tion Summit"  to  discuss  needed  reforms.  Im- 
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provmg  the  education  of  US  students  has 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  public  agenda. 

President  Bush,  who  has  declared  hi.s 
desire  to  be  known  as  the  education  presi- 
dent "  has.  howe\er,  attempted  to  limit  the 
discussion  of  educational  reform  initiatives 
to  those  which  do  not  involve  spending  addi- 
tional public  funds.  At  the  "Education 
Summit"  in  September  President  Bush  de- 
clared that  the  US  "lavishes  unsurpassed  re- 
sources on  lour  children's)  schooling." 
Therefore,  our  focus  must  no  longer  be  on 
resources,  it  must  be  on  results."  At  this 
same  conference.  Secretary  of  Education 
Lauro  Cavazos  stated  that  the  problem  with 
US  education    is  not  ...  an  issue  of  dollars 

.  .  (Funding  is  truly  not  an  issue." 

The  President  and  administration  officials 
have  justified  this  anti-spending  stance  by 
a.'-:serting  that  the  US  education  system  is 
already  well-funded  in  compari.son  with 
other  industrial  nations.  Two  measures  of 
spending  have  been  used  by  Administration 
officials  and  others  to  compare  US  expendi- 
tures with  those  of  other  countries.  One 
measure  is  spending  per  pupil.  According  to 
Secretary  Cavazo.s.  we  are  already  spending 
more  money  per  student  than  our  major 
foreign  competitors.  Japan  and  Germany." 
President  Bush's  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Michael  Boskin. 
agrees;  "(w>e  spend  more,  per  pupil,  than 
most  of  the  other  major  industrialized 
economies.  "  In  the  New  York  Times.  Ches- 
ter Finn.  Jr..  former  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Education  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
wrote  "(wie  already  spend  far  more  per 
pupil  than  any  other  nation." 

The  second  measure  of  .spending  which  is 
used  to  make  international  comparisons  is 
the  share  of  national  income  devoted  to 
education.  In  appearances  on  the  NBC 
Today  Show"  .  .  .  President  Bush's  Chief 
of  Staff.  John  Sununu  declared.  <  wie  spend 
twice  as  much  ion  education)  as  t.he  Japa- 
nese and  almost  40''^  more  than  all  of  the 
other  major  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world.  "  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
Chairman  Boskin  stated,  "we  spend  a  very 
large  amount  of  our  national  income  on 
education." 

The  Administration  s  proposition  that  US 
education  is  well-funded  and  therefore  poor 
student  performance  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
insufficient  monies  is  a  key  element  in  the 
national  debate  over  education.  It  has  pro- 
vided policymakers  at  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels  a  convenient  rationale  for  not 
devoting  more  resources  to  education  in  a 
time  of  budgetary  stre.ss. 

Thi.s  paper  is  an  examination  of  the  statis- 
tical under-pinnings  of  the  Administration's 
claims.  It  concludes  that  the  assertions 
about  funding  are  misleading  and  therefore 
invalid  guides  to  educational  policy.  Specifi- 
cally, our  examination  of  education  expend- 
itures in  16  industrialized  countries,  adjust- 
ed for  differences  in  national  income,  shows: 

US  public  and  private  spending  on  pre-pri- 
mary,  primary  and  secondary  education,  the 
levels  of  .schooling  which  have  been  the 
focus  of  most  concern,  is  lower  than  in  most 
other  countries.  The  US  ties  for  12th  place 
among  16  industrialized  nations,  spending 
less  than  all  but  three  countries. 

When  expenditures  for  K-12  are  further 
adjusted  to  reflect  differences  in  enrollment 
rates,  the  US  falls  to  14th  place,  spending 
less  than  all  the  other  countries  but  two. 

When  US  public  spending  alone  is  com- 
pared to  public  spending  abroad,  we  rank 
14th  in  spending  for  all  levels  of  schooling. 
14th  in  spending  on  K-12.  and  13th  on  K-12 
spending  adjusted  for  enrollments. 
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If  the  US  were  to  increase  spending  for 
primary  and  secondary  school  up  to  the  av- 
erage level  found  in  the  ottier  15  countries, 
we  would  need  to  raise  spending  by  over  $20 
billion  annually  .  .  . 

This  paper  is  focused  on  education  spend- 
ing It  is  not  a  prescription  for  improving 
the  US  education  system.  We  recognize  that 
money  does  not  guarantee  excellence  and 
we  suspect  that  other  changes  — in  curricu- 
lum, in  the  status  of  teachers,  and  in  expec- 
tations about  students,  to  name  just  a  few, 
will  also  be  fundamental  to  any  improve- 
ment in  education  quality  and  student 
achievement  But  to  begin  a  process  of  edu- 
cation reform  by  denying  the  need  to  in- 
crease spending,  especially  when  US  schools 
are  under-funded  compared  to  those  in 
other  industrial  countries,  places  a  severely 
limiting  constraint  on  any  plans  for  educa- 
tional improvement 

This  paper  compares  education  spending 
in  16  industrialized  countrie.s:  most  of  west- 
ern Europe,  Canada.  Japan,  and  the  US. 
Our  data  source  is  the  UNESCO,  virtually 
the  only  commonly  accepted  source  for  such 
companson.s  and  the  same  source  used  by 
Administration  officials.  US  1985  expendi- 
ture data  come  from  the  Digest  of  Educa- 
tion Statistics. 

international  comparisons:  education 
share  of  national  income 

We  will  begin  our  study  by  comparing 
education  expenditures  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  national  income  iGro.ss  Domestic 
Product  I.  This  is  a  common  method  used  for 
international  comparisons  which  allows  us 
to  avoid  the  distortions  caused  by  fluctuat- 
ing exchange  rates.  Also,  education  expendi- 
tures expre.ssed  as  a  percentage  of  national 
income  provide  a  measure  of  the  national 
effort  which  each  country  directs  toward 
education. 

Table  I  shows  education  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  national  income  for  16  coun- 
tries in  1985.  the  last  year  for  which  such 
data  are  available.  A  first,  but  as  we  will 
show  later,  misleading  glance  shows  that  US 
spending  for  all  levels  of  schooling.  .  . 
amounted  to  6.8'~  of  national  income.  This 
places  the  US  in  a  three-way  tie  for  second 
place  with  one  of  the  highest  expenditure 
levels  among  the  16  countries  studied.  By 
this  measure  it  appears  that  only  Sweden 
spends  a  larger  share  of  national  income  on 
education  than  does  the  US.  and  Canada 
and  the  Netherlands  spend  equivalent 
amounts.  This  figure  showing  the  US  to 
spend  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  na- 
tional income  on  education  is  the  basis  for 
claims  made  by  the  President  and  others 
that  the  US  spends  lavishly"  on  education 
and  that  we  spend  more  than  most  other 
countries. 

This  comparatively  high  expenditure  on 
education  is  due.  in  large  part,  to  the  sub- 
stantial sums  the  US  spends  on  higher  edu- 
cation. A  relatively  larger  number  of  US  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  post -secondary  educa- 
tion than  in  most  other  countries.  In  1985. 
5.1%  of  the  entire  US  population  was  en- 
rolled in  some  form  of  higher  education,  a 
figure  two  to  three  times  larger  than  the 
percentage  enrollments  of  any  other  coun- 
try except  Canada.  Larger  enrollments,  in 
what  is  also  a  more  expensive  form  of  edu- 
cation raise  US  total  education  expenditures 
above  levels  in  many  other  countries. 

But  the  current  crisis  of  American  schools 
is  not  higher  education:  it  is  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  systems.  A  comparison 
of  funding  for  all  levels  of  education  com- 
bined thus  obscures  the  main  focus  of  con- 
cern about  American  education.  If  spending 
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on  K-12  only  is  compared,  in  1985  the  US 
tied  for  I2th  place  spending  less  than  11  of 
the  other  countries.  .  .  . 

But  this  picture  of  relative  spending  is 
still  incomplete.  Calculations  of  funding 
adequacy  must  also  be  related  to  the  size  of 
the  school  age  population  in  each  country. 
Among  the  countries  studied,  the  US  enrolls 
a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion in  pre-primary,  primary,  and  secondary 
school.  For  example,  over  19^",  of  the  US 
population  is  enrolled  in  K-12.  but  less  than 
15'~£  of  the  West  German  population.  .  .  . 
'When  expenditure  figures)  are  adjusted  to 
take  into  account  the  relative  size  of  each 
country's  K-12  enrollment  .  .  .  among  the 
16  countries  studied,  the  U.S.  spends  less  on 
prepnmary.  primary,  and  secondary  educa- 
tion than  all  but  two  other  countries.  Only 
Australia  and  Ireland  spend  less  than  the 
U.S.  for  the  critically  important  grades  K- 
12  (see  Figure  1  >. 

We  can  also  compare  U.S.  education 
spending  as  a  share  of  national  income  with 
the  average  share  of  the  other  15  countries. 
.  The  U.S.  spent  4.1'7  of  its  national 
income  on  K-12  education  in  1985.  while  the 
average  abroad  was  4.6'~r.  If  the  U.S.  .vere  to 
have  reached  this  average  in  1985.  we  *ould 
have  needed  to  raise  spending  for  pre-pri- 
mary. primary,  and  secondary  .school  by 
over  \2%.  or  by  $20.6  bn.  annually. 

All  the  international  comparisons  made 
thus  far  still  gi\e  an  incomplete  picture  of 
comparative  education  spending.  Large  U.S.. 
Japanese,  and  German  trade  imbalances 
skew  the  data  and  make  the  U.S.  education 
expenditure  appear  larger  than  is  actually 
the  case.  A  more  accurate  picture  of  educa- 
tion spending,  taking  into  account  trade  im- 
balances, would  lower  U.S.  spending  and 
raise  Japanese  and  German  spending 
beyond  the  levels  shown  in  Table  1. 

Figure  \.—Coynpanson  of  Country 
Education  Expenditure,  19S5 

Percent 

Sweden 7.0 

Au.stria 5.9 

Switzerland 5.8 

Norway 5.3 

Belgium 4.9 

Denmark 4.8 

Japan 4.8 

Canada 4.7 

West  Germany 4.6 

NonUnited  States  average 4.6 

France 4.6 

Netherlands 4.5 

United  Kingdom 4.5 

Italy ,...  4,2 

United  Slates 4.1 

Austrialia 3.9 

Ireland 3,8 

spending  on  grade  k-12  as  PERCENT  OF  GROSS 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  PUBLIC  SPENDING  ON  EDU- 
CATION COMPARED 

We  have  seen  that  the  U.S.  spends  a 
smaller  share  of  its  national  resources  on  K- 
12  than  do  most  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. But  there  is  another  dimension  in 
which  characterization  of  the  U.S.  as  a  big 
spender  on  education  is  wrong— public  ex- 
penditures. 

For  most  of  the  16  countries  studied 
UNESCO  assembles  data  on  public  expendi- 
tures for  education  because  public  revenues 
provide  virtually  all  the  money  spent  on 
education,  .  .  The  two  exceptions  are  Japan 
and  the  U.S.  where  20-25'~r  of  all  education- 
al funding  comes  from  private  sources.  For 
these  two  countries  UNESCO  provides  data 
on  public  and  private  education  expendi- 
tures. ...  If  we  educated  public  and  private 
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K-12  students  at  the  actual  per  public  ex- 
penditure found  in  public  schools,  this 
would  increase  spending  and  raise  the  U.S. 
ranking  from  14  to  13. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISONS:  EXPENDITURES 
PER  PUPIL 

Thus  far  we  have  focused  on  education's 
share  of  national  income  in  different  coun- 
tries. Education  investment  can  also  be  ana- 
lyzed by  comparing  expenditures  per 
pupil  .  However,  there  are  two  potential 
sources  of  error  in  the  use  of  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures to  compare  nations  spending  on 
education.  The  first  is  the  instability  of  ex- 
change rates.  Before  cross-national  compari- 
sons can  be  made,  expenditures  measured  in 
each  country's  national  currency  must  be 
expressed  in  some  common  unit  of  measure- 
ment, eg  dollars,  yen.  marks,  etc  But  what- 
ever measure  one  chooses,  it  requires  con- 
verting data  collected  in  all  other  currencies 
to  one  currency.  However,  exchange  rates 
fluctuate,  sometimes  markedly,  and  this  has 
been  particularly  true  in  the  1980s.  For  in- 
stance, in  1985.  if  $100,000  would  have  pur- 
chased a  German  school  bus.  by  1988.  due  to 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  same 
bus  could  have  cost  $166,000.  .  .  The  size  of 
the  German  expenditure  measured  in 
German  marks  would  be  unchanged,  but 
fluctuations  in  the  exchange  rate  used  to 
convert  marks  to  dollars  would  markedly 
change  the  dollar  \alue  of  the  expenditure.  . 
.  .  Using  1985  exchange  rates  ....  the  U.S. 
ranked  fourth  among  the  16  countries  stud- 
ied. But  if  some  other  value  of  the  dollar  is 
used  to  make  the  conversion,  e.g..  the  1988 
exchange  rate,  then  the  U.S.  ranking 
changes  to  ninth. 

The  second  problem  in  using  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures is  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  national  effort  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. The  real  issue  underlying  cress-nation- 
al compansons  is  not  the  number  of  doHars  . 
.  .  which  each  country  spends,  but  the  rela- 
ti\e  national  effort  devoted  to  education. 
For  example,  a  poorer  country  could  spend 
a  relatively  larger  share  of  national  income 
on  education,  i  e.  could  make  a  large  nation- 
al effort  to  educate  its  youth,  but  have  a 
much  lower  spending  per  pupil  than  a 
richer  country  devoting  a  smaller  share  of 
its  income  to  education.  Before  meaningful 
international  comparisons  can  be  made,  edu- 
cation expenditure  levels  must  be  related  to 
some  measure  of  total  national  income. 

Moreover,  countries  with  high  per  capita 
incomes  will  also  have  higher  wages  reflect- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  living.  .  .  There- 
fore, we  would  expect  education  expendi- 
tures per  pupil  to  be  higher  in  the  U.S.  than 
in  other  countries. 

Per  pupil  expenditures  can  be  used  to 
make  international  comparisons  if  two  con- 
ditions are  met:  exchange  rates  are  avoided, 
and  if  some  measure  of  national  income  is 
included  in  the  calculation.  Such  a  measure 
is  shown  in  table  6  .  .  .  We  find  that  of  the 
16  countries  studied,  US  spending  on  pre- 
pnmary. primary,  and  secondary  education 
is  lower  than  in  all  but  two  other  countries 

THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD 

Despite  the  increase  in  overall  US  educa- 
tion funding  of  K  12  between  1980  and 
1985,  our  position  relative  to  other  countries 
declined.  In  1980  the  US  ranked  12th  in 

adjusted  spending  on  K-12.  spending  less 
than  11  other  countries.  But  by  1985  the  US 
had  fallen  in  rank  to  number  14.  .  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  seen  that  when  public  plus  pri- 
vate spending  on  all  levels  of  education  is 
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compared  with  the  spending  in  other  indus- 
trialized countries,  the  US  is  in  a  three-way 
tie  for  second  place  anmong  the  countries 
studied.  However,  when  spending  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  alone  is  com 
pared  with  expenditures  abroad,  the  US 
ranking  falls  to  a  tie  for  12th  place.  And 
when  adjustments  are  made  for  enrollment 
size,  the  US  falls  further  to  14th  place, 
spending  less  than  all  the  other  countries 
except  two. 

When  levels  of  public  spending  on  educa 
tion  only  are  compared,  showing  the  social 
conimitment  to  education,  again  the  US 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  other  coun- 
tries. Comparisons  of  public  spending  for  all 
levels  of  education  and  for  K-12  alone,  both 
place  the  US  in  14th  place.  In  enrollment 
adjusted  K-12  public  expenditures,  the  US 
does  slightly  better,  ranking  number  13th. 
But  by  all  comparisons,  the  US  devotes 
fewer  resources  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  than  do  most  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

The  claim  that  the  US  spends  more  than 
other  nations  on  education  is  misleading.  By 
all  comparisons,  the  US  devotes  a  smaller 
share  of  its  resources  to  pre-primary.  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  than  do  most 
industrialized  countries. 

The  comparatively  weak  US  investment  in 
K-12  is  not  a  result  of  a  more  efficient  ad 
ministrative  structure  or  favorable  demo- 
graphics. In  fact,  the  US  might  be  expected 
to  spend  proportionally  more  than  other 
countries  because  of  the  particular  charac 
teristics  of  the  US  school  system  and  Ameri 
can  society.  Our  decentralized  school  system 
gives  more  local  autonomy  and  local  choice, 
but  is  also  more  expensive  than  a  single. 
centrally  administered  system.  Our  popula 
tion  is  more  heterogeneous  than  in  most 
other  countries.  Some  immigrants  do  not 
speak  English.  Students  come  from  a  vane 
ty  of  cultural  backgrounds.  The  very  high 
number  of  children  living  in  poverty  makes 
additional  demands  on  the  school  system. 

Available  data  do  not  permit  cross-country 
comparisons  to  be  made  in  much  more 
detail,  but  other  evidence  suggests  that  the 
spending  gap  is  particularly  wide  between 
the  youngest  American  and  foreign  chil- 
dren. For  example,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  US  Head  Start  Program  of  early 
childhood  education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren age  three  to  five  is  valuable  and  cost 
effective,  yet  limited  federal  funding  per- 
mits only  20'^c  of  eligible  children  to  take 
part.  Many  of  our  competitors  seem  to  have 
a  stronger  commitment  to  early  childhood 
education,  and  some  of  them  have  nearly 
universal  pre-kindergarten  enrollments.  In 
Prance.  100%  of  four  and  five  year  olds 
attend  school/educational  day  care.  90%  of 
three  year  olds  attend,  and  36%  of  the  two- 
year-olds.  In  Belgium.  96%  of  three-  to  six 
year-olds  are  in  school,  and  in  the  Nether 
lands.  98%  of  four-  and  five-year-olds. 

Spending  m  only  answer  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  revitalizing  primary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  US.  But  the  data  pre- 
sented here  indicate  that  in  education,  as  in 
every  other  service,  we  may  'get  what  we 
pay  for."  Given  the  level  of  investment  in 
our  pre-primary.  primary,  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  slip- 
ping behind  in  comparative  measures  of  per- 
formance as  well. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  RESCIND  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  [FICA]  TAX 

HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OK  MINNESOT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  PENNY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  rescind  the  Social  Secun- 
ty  [FICA]  tax  increase  that  went  into  effect  on 
January  1  1990,  and  to  further  reduce  the 
FICA  tax  in  1991  by  1.1  percent  on  both  em- 
ployees and  employers.  A  similar  proposal  has 
been  advanced  m  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Specifically,  my  bill  will  reduce  the  FICA  tax 
to  Its  1989  level  of  6  06  percent  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  6  2  percent  In  1991,  the  FICA 
tax  would  be  further  reduced  to  5.1  percent. 
This  legislation  would  result  in  a  S7  billion 
saving  for  Social  Secunty  taxpayers  in  1990 
and  a  S55  billion  saving  in  1991.  The  FICA  tax 
levels  proposed  m  my  bill  are  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  Robert  J.  Myers,  who 
was  Social  Secuntys  chief  actuary  for  23 
years,  in  testimony  before  Senator  Moyni- 
HANs  Social  Security  Subcommittee  last  year 

This  tax  reduction  will  mean  an  additional 
S600  per-year  to  a  couple  with  combined 
earnings  at  the  Social  Secunty  taxable  maxi- 
mum (S54.300  in  1991).  For  the  74  percent  of 
working  Americans  who  pay  more  FICA  taxes 
than  Federal  income  taxes,  this  will  be  real 
tax  cut  It  will  produce  an  immediate  positive 
impact  on  the  overall  economy  and  should 
assist  in  creating  new  |0b  opportunities. 

My  legislation  will  also  put  to  an  end  the 
great  budget  charade  of  the  1980's." 
namely  using  Social  Security  tax  receipts  to 
fund  the  general  operations  of  government,  a 
purpose  for  which  they  were  never  Intended. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  finally  force 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  focus  on 
real  deficit  reduction  while  protecting  future 
Social  Security  retirees. 

I  know  this  IS  a  controversial  and  provoca- 
tive proposal  However,  dramatic  action  is 
necessary  to  force  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  talk  about  how  to  set  national  prior- 
ities and  balance  the  budget.  With  the  actual 
deficit  exposed  we  will  be  required  to  look  at 
a  combination  of  specific  budget  cuts  and/or 
tax  increases  to  bring  us  to  our  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Second,  it  will  once  again  stim- 
ulate discussion  on  the  long-term  solvency  of 
the  Social  Secunty  system,  including  the  pos- 
sible adjustment  of  benefits  in  the  future  for 
those  in  the  Baby  Boom  generation.  We  want 
to  guarantehuge  tcix  increase  on  21st  century 
workers  In  the  near  future.  I  plan  to  introduce 
additional  reforms  to  address  these  concerns. 

Reducing  the  payroll  tax  is  a  dramatic  step, 
but  one  that  may  be  necessary  to  bhng  us  to 
our  senses  about  the  deficit.  There  are  many 
options  available  to  achieve  this  objective,  but 
It  IS  clear  that  we  must  act  now. 

H  R.  - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled. 


January  23,  1990 


January  23,  1990 


SECTION  1  REPEAL  OF  SCHEDULED  INCREASE  IN 
SCKIAL  SECl  RITY  TAXES:  REDACTION 
OF  TAXES  IN  1991. 

(a)  Tax  on  Employees.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  tax  on  employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  2  items  in  the 
table  and  inserting  the  following; 


REMEMBERING  THE  BUDAPEST 
GHETTO 


1988   ;989  w  I99C 
1591  v  li»fealtei  . .. 


6.06  percent 
5.10  percent  ■ 


(b)  Tax  on  Employers.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
employers)  is  amended  by  striking  the  last  2 
items  in  the  table  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 


1988  1989,  w  1990.. 
1991  01  ihereatler 


_ „..  6  06  percent 

...._....  5 10  percent ' 


(c)  Self-Employment  Tax.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1401  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
self-employment  tax )  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  2  items  in  the  table  and  inserting 
the  following: 


December  31   1987-)amiaiy  1.  1991 12.12 

DecemDer  31   1990 10.20." 


(d)  Tier  1  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  on 
Employees.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3201 
of  sue  tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  2  items  in  the  table  and  in- 
serting the  following: 


1988,  1989  or  1990 
1991  or  theieanei  ... 


7.51. 

,  6.55." 


(e)  Tier  1  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  on 
Employee  Representatives.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  3211  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tier 

1  railroad  retirement  tax  on  employee  rep- 
resentatives) is  amended  by  striking  the  last 

2  items  in  the  table  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 


1988,  1989,  V  1990.> 
1991  »  ttiereallet  , ... 


15.02. 
1110." 


(f)  Tier  1  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  on 
Employers.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3221 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  tier  1  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  on  employers)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  2  items  in  the  table  and  in- 
serting the  following: 


1988  1989  or  1990 
199!  w  Itiereatler 


,„ IM. 

6.55." 


(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31,  1989. 

(2)  Self- employment  tax.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1989. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bright  new 
dawn  rising  over  Europe  is  being  felt  around 
the  world.  The  Iron  Curtain  that  had  descend- 
ed over  Hungary  so  many  years  ago  has  been 
lifted  as  relations  between  that  nation  and  the 
State  of  Israel  have  been  renewed. 

To  mark  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  these  two  great  nations,  and  to 
celebrate  the  increasing  liberalization  of 
human  and  religious  rights  by  the  Hungarian 
Government,  the  Emanuel  Foundation  for 
Hungarian  Culture  will  sponsor  a  gala  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Pierre  on  January  31.  1990. 

The  proceeds  of  the  dinner  will  benefit  the 
new  Hungarian  Holocaust  Victims  and  Heroes 
Memorial  which  is  currently  being  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Budapest  Ghetto.  It  was  there 
that  thousands  of  Jews  died  of  disease  and 
starvation,  victims  of  the  depraved  Nazi 
slaughter  that  swept  over  Europe  a  half  centu- 
ry ago.  Funds  raised  at  the  dinner  will  also 
support  the  renaissance  of  Jewish  culture  and 
Jewish  institutions  in  Hungary,  including  the 
Dohany  and  Kzinczy  Synagogues. 

The  memorial  itself  will  represent  a  tree  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  menorah,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  perished  inscnbed  on  the 
tree's  leaves  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  past 
and  as  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  future. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  memonal 
will  be  the  site  itself.  Located  on  the  corner  of 
Rumbach  and  Wesselenyi  Streets  in  down- 
town Budapest,  and  adjacent  to  a  mass  grave 
where  thousands  of  Holocaust  victims  were 
Interred  anonymously,  the  plaza  has  been  do- 
nated by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

For  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  terror,  and  for 
Jews  around  the  world,  this  rebirth  of  a  com- 
munity once  nearly  obliterated  by  the  blind 
brutality  of  fascism  Is  indeed  a  miracle.  Were 
these  extraordinary  events  merely  a  great  new 
day  for  world  Jewry,  it  would  be  enough. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  are  a 
sign  of  hope  for  all  humanity:  the  chipping 
away  at  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  memonalization 
of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  the  restoration 
of  human  rights  are  all  events  that  have  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  world.  People  of 
all  nations  are  rejoicing  in  the  fresh  breeze 
blowing  across  the  continent. 

I  am  proud  to  note  the  active  role  our 
Nation,  and  its  Jewish  community,  has  played 
in  these  exciting  events.  The  work  of  the 
Emanuel  Foundation  for  Hungarian  Culture  is 
a  shining  example  of  the  activist  role  being 
played  by  these  partisans  of  freedom. 

The  foundation  will  honor  five  great  Amen- 
cans  at  its  dinner: 

Richard  Roth,  of  the  architectural  firm  of 
Emery  Roth  &  Sons,  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  the  firm's  chairman  since  1988.  While  the 
name  Emery  Roth  &  Sons  may  not  be  well 
known  to  the  man  on  the  street,  its  buildings 
are.  Its  best  known  works  are  the  World  Trade 
Center,  the  Pan  Am  Building,  and  the  Citicorp 
Building.  These  sinking  and  innovative  struc- 
tures are  as  much  a  part  of  the  New  York 
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landscape  as  Central  Park  or  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

The  firm's  founder  Emery  Roth,  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1884  and  lived  the 
American  dream,  founding  his  own  firm  at  the 
age  of  32.  His  buildings  are  now  landmarks 
and  the  firm  he  began  one  of  New  York's 
most  respected. 

Michael  Hont  of  the  brokerage  house  of 
Asiel  &  Co,  has  been  active  in  the  effort  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  martyrs  and  heroes 
of  the  Budapest  ghetto  In  recognition  of  his 
efforts,  he  will  receive  the  Humanitarian 
Award  A  member  of  the  board  of  the  Eman- 
uel Foundation,  he  is  a  fountain  of  energy  and 
commitment. 

Most  of  all,  Michael  Hont  has  been  a  builder 
for  the  future  of  Hungary's  Jewish  community. 
He  has  worked  to  forge  bonds  of  understan(j- 
ing  between  people  of  all  faiths  and  nationali- 
ties. Through  his  work  he  is  helping  to  give  life 
to  the  words  "never  again! " 

Erwin  and  Madeleine  Herling  will  receive  the 
Memorial  Builder  Award  for  their  dedicated 
support  of  the  Hungarian  Holocaust  Victims 
and  Heroes  Memonal  and  for  the  Dohany 
Synagogue  in  Budapest 

Enwin  Herling  helped  rebuild  Hungarian  in- 
dustry after  the  war  and,  as  president  of  the 
Getex  Corporation,  is  a  highly  successful  im- 
porter of  clothing  from  Eastern  Europe.  It  was 
on  one  of  his  early  tops  to  Hungary  that  he 
met  his  wife,  Madeleine,  whom  he  marned  in 
the  Dohany  Synagogue. 

Madeleine  Herling  is  also  a  successful  busi- 
ness person.  As  president  of  Jolie  Gabor  Ltd 
and  the  Countess  Madeleine  Galleries,  Ltd.. 
she  brings  her  own  special  talents  and  cre- 
ative instincts  to  the  world  of  fine  jewelry  and 
art. 

Erwin  and  Madeleine  Heriing  have  never 
forgotten  the  importance  of  repaying  good  for- 
tune. As  Mr.  Herling  has  often  said,  "The 
more  we  give,  the  closer  we  approach  Godli- 
ness." 

Ibi  Adier  will  be  presented  with  the  Memori- 
al Patron  Award.  A  native  of  Nyiregyhaza. 
Hungary,  she  has  long  been  known  for  her 
quiet,  unassuming,  yet  effective  assistance  to 
the  elderiy  in  both  Hungary  and  the  United 
States.  Bringing  food,  and  subsidizing  medical 
care,  she  has  become  a  guardian  angel  for 
these  communities. 

With  her  husband,  George,  Ibi  AdIer  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  Emanuel 
Foundation  as  a  board  member  and  advocate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  monument  to  the 
Hungarian  Jews  killed  by  the  Nazis. 

The  evening's  speaker  will  be  the  acclaimed 
author  Leon  Uns,  who  has  traveled  across  the 
United  States  and  to  Hungary  to  promote  the 
work  of  the  foundation  and  the  memorial  in 
Budapest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  ashes  of  a  divided 
and  war-torn  Europe,  a  new  Europe  is  rising. 
We  must  never  forget  the  terrible  events  of 
the  past,  but  we  must  strive  to  overcome  the 
burden  of  that  bitter  legacy.  The  opening  of 
Europe,  the  establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Isreal,  the  restoration  of 
human  rights  in  Hungary,  and  the  construction 
of  a  Holocaust  memorial  on  the  site  of  the  Bu- 
dapest ghetto  are  all  signs  of  extraordinary 
change,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  join  the 
Emanuel  Foundation  for  Hungarian  Culture  in 
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celebrating  these  histonc  events  and  in  horror- 
ing  these  exceptional  individuals 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOME 
HEATING  OIL  CRISIS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  will  intro- 
duce a  comprehensive  legislative  response  to 
the  recent  cnsis  in  home  heating  oil  supplies 
and  pnces. 

In  December  of  last  year  and  earlier  this 
month,  the  Northeast  and  other  areas  of  the 
country  experienced  and  felt  the  greed  of  big 
oil  first  hand.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  cold- 
est periods  in  history,  the  supply  of  home 
heating  oil  to  New  England  was  restricted  and 
the  pnce  jumped  through  the  roof  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  the  average  retail  price  per  gallon  was 
90  cents.  Within  a  week,  it  jumped  12  cents  to 
$1.02,  and  the  next  week  it  jumped  another  8 
cents  to  $1,10  f>er  gallon.  And  that  was  )ust 
the  beginning.  In  just  3  days,  between  Decem- 
ber 18  and  December  21.  the  price  jumped 
another  13  cents.  For  the  next  13  days,  the 
pnce  increased  an  average  of  over  2  cents 
per  day,  skyrocketing  from  $1.23  on  Decem- 
ber 21  to  $1.51  on  January  1  And  there's  no 
way  anyone  can  tell  me  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion caused  this  unconscionable  gouging  of 
Amencan  consumers. 

This  avaricious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
oil  companies  has  a  real  and  dangerous 
impact  on  the  people  of  my  region  and  down 
the  eastern  seaboard.  In  Boston,  the  pnce 
rose  52  percent  dunng  Decemtier.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  people  were  subject  to  a  51 -percent 
pnce  increase.  In  Baltimore,  it  was  45  percent, 
and  in  Washington,  DC  the  increase  was  49 
percent  during  this  short  penod.  Overall,  this 
money  grab  by  big  oil  produced  the  greatest 
monthly  increase  in  home  heating  oil  ever  re- 
corded, and  the  impact  was  substantial,  real, 
and  painful. 

In  testimony  submitted  eariler  this  month, 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  reported  a 
few  real  life  effects  of  this  cnsis.  There's  the 
elderiy  woman,  sitting  huddled  in  her  chair  in 
her  small  living  room,  bundled  up  in  winter 
coat,  boots  and  hat.  with  the  thermostat  set  at 
60'  When  she  was  told  by  a  visiting  nurse 
that  she  must  turn  up  the  thermostat  for  her 
own  well  being,  the  lady  told  her  that  she  was 
unable  because  she  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
food  and  pay  the  high  cost  of  oil  at  the  same 
time.  And  there's  the  elderly  woman  on  social 
secunty  who  receives  fuel  assistance.  She 
called  the  State  energy  office,  shaking  and 
scared,  with  a  desperate  plea  for  help.  Her 
$675  fuel  stipend  which  normally  lasts  the 
winter  is  now  down  to  $87.  She  still  had  half 
of  January,  February,  and  March  to  pay  for, 
and  she  is  keeping  her  thermostat  at  55'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  32  years  in  this  House, 
I've  rarely  seen  such  uncontrolled  greed,  even 
dunng  the  energy  cnsis  of  the  1970's.  It's  un- 
conscionable tlie  way  these  companies  ex- 
ploited the  necessities  of  human  life  for  profit. 
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for  the  bottom  tine  Such  gluttony  will  not  go 
unchecked,  and  to  address  this  cnsis.  i  am  in- 
troducing a  comprehensive  legislative  pack- 
age It's  a  four-point  plan  designed  to  address 
past  actions,  the  present  crisis  and  the  future 

First,  we  must  find  out  what  happened  and 
get  those  who  broke  the  law  i  will  introduce  a 
loint  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  conduct  an 
emergency  study  to  determine  the  direct  and 
indirect  causes  of  the  price  increases  and  to 
recommend  measures  to  avoid  such  a  disrup- 
tion in  the  future  The  resolution  also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  report  any  violations  of  the 
law  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution 

Second,  we  must  disgorge  excess  profits 
from  those  who  abused  the  free  market 
System  I  will  introduce  a  bill  imposing  a  retro- 
active windfall  profits  tax  on  all  those  profits  m 
excess  of  the  average  company  profit  for  No- 
vember 1989  The  revenues  from  this  tax  will 
be  placed  m  an  emergency  fund  and  will  be 
made  immediately  available  for  use  by  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Program 

Third,  we  must  respond  immediately,  with 
direct  Federal  appropnations.  to  help  those 
most  affected  by  the  rapid  and  unparalleled 
increase  m  the  price  of  home  heating  oil  i  will 
introduce  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propnations bill  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
low  income  energy  consumers  The  bill  will 
appropnate  S300  million  tor  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 

Fourth,  we  must  provide  as  much  insurance 
as  (X)ssible  agamst  the  likelihood  of  a  crisis  of 
this  type  happening  again  i  will  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  regional  petroleum  products 
reserve  m  New  England  The  reserve  will  be 
available  to  ease  the  effects  of  severe  price 
increases,  and  it  wim  be  ■  nded  through  re- 
ceipts from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  The 
bill  also  requires  private  companies  to  estab- 
lish industrial  petroleum  reserves  to  ensure 
that  there  is  an  adequate  private  sector  supply 
of  petroleum  products 

Mr  Speaker,  this  comprehensive  legislative 
response  is  not  necessarily  the  final  sokition 
to  this  particular  crisis  or  to  situations  like  one 
that  may  happen  m  the  future  Big  oil  and 
those  who  profit  from  the  business  of  selling 
home  heating  oil,  a  necessity  of  life,  should 
engage  in  some  self  restraint  The  American 
people  are  generally  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  a  free  market  economy  After  all  that  s 
what  America  is  all  about  But  when  that  free 
market  turns  into  a  price  gouging  binge  which 
aftects  the  necessities  of  human  life,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  step  m  with  sure,  swift. 
and  effective  justice 

The  Congress  must  act  now  to  ease  the 
impact  on  those  who  have  suffered  and  to 
ensure  that  this  situation  will  not  reoccur  i 
urge  all  members  to  cosponsor  these  bills  and 
support  this  effort  to  address  this  dire  emer- 
gency energy  crisis 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHAMA 
RIVER  GATEWAY   LEGISLATION 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Januaru  23.  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Chama 
River  Gateway  region  is  one  of  most  attractive 
hidden  treasures  m  northern  New  Mexico 
Hundreds  of  prehistoric  and  historic  landmarks 
exist  that  are  of  national  significance  Scenic 
landscapes  m  the  area  are  unmatched 
Anyone  who  visits  the  area  will  surely  be  fas- 
cinated by  the  mystery  of  the  past  and  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  present 

In  the  past,  I  have  worked  with  the  Con- 
gress to  successfully  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Rio  Chama  River,  located  within  the 
Chama  River  Gateway  region,  as  wild  and 
scenic  Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  the  "Chama  River  Gateway",  a 
senes  of  interpretive  trails  and  a  visitor  center 
that  would  allow  visitors  to  experience  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  of  the  Chama  River  Valley 
region. 

Few  people  realize  that  12.000  years  ago 
small  bands  of  hunter-gatherers  traveled  with 
the  seasons  through  the  Chama  area.  These 
early  groups  hunted  and  foraged  for  thou- 
sands of  years  before  a  reliance  on  domesti- 
cated plants  allowed  for  a  more  settled  way  of 
life  However,  these  early  settlements  were 
abandoned  by  the  time  the  Spanish  arrived. 

Spanish  settlement  m  the  Chama  River 
Valley  began  m  the  early  1  700's  but  was  rela- 
tively sparse  Navaio.  Commanche  Utes.  and 
Apache  also  used  the  area  for  hunting,  graz- 
ing, trading,  and  occasional  raids  The  combi- 
nation of  Indian,  Spanish,  and  more  recent 
anglo  heritage  make  the  Chama  River  Valley 
a  multicultural  bonanza 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  di- 
rects the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  to  develop  a  program  of 
interpretation  and  visitor  education  so  that  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Chama  River 
Valley  is  available  to  all  The  concept  of  a 
'Gateway  to  the  Past'  visitor  center  where 
visitors  can  learn  about  the  cultural  resources 
and  pose  questions  about  the  past  is  a  key 
component  of  the  development  program 

Visitors  will  also  be  able  to  enjoy  interpreta- 
tive trails  pointing  out  ancient  Indian  rums,  ar- 
cheological  and  historic  sites,  and  scenic 
views  in  the  area  The  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  cooperative- 
ly manage  the  area  providing  tours,  talks,  and 
exhibits  for  the  public  i  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  provide  a  valuable 
historic  resource  for  our  Nation 


CONVOCATION  REMARKS  OF 
DAVID  W.  BROWN  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER  13.  1989 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ny  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr    DURBIN    Mr    Speaker.  I  am  submitting 
the  following  convocation  remarks  by  David 
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W    Brown,  president  of  Blackburn  Community 
College,  in  Carlinville.  IL. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  reflect  President 
Brown's  attitudes  about  the  role  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  play  in  preparing  students  for 
a  multicultural  and  interdependent  world 

Convocation  Remarks  of  David  W.  Brown 
ON  September  13.  1989 

I  accept  with  pleasure  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent which  this  ceremony  confirms.  On  this 
occasion.  I  should  first  acknowledge  those 
women  and  men  who  have  come  before  us  in 
the  long  history  of  Blackburn— who  watch 
now  what  we  will  do  with  their  distin- 
guished legacy.  I  should  next  acknowledge 
all  of  you  who  are  here,  our  trustees,  facul- 
ty, students,  staff,  alumni,  neighbors  and 
friend.s  of  Blackburn  who  want  this  College 
to  tiave  a  distinguished  future  My  charge 
and  opportunity  as  Blackburn's  new  presi- 
dent is  to  keep  the  faith  with  those  who 
have  come  before  us  and  to  earn  your  sup- 
port for  the  hard  work  we  share  in  making 
Blackburn  an  exemplary  learning  communi- 
ty. A  ceremony  today  can  confer  authority 
of  presidential  office  on  me  but  for  author- 
ity to  have  real  consequence,  it  must  be 
earned  every  day.  And  that  I  will  try  to  do. 
Alice  and  I  have  come  here  to  serve  your 
community— a  community  not  of  our 
making  but  of  yours  and  the  loving  ghosts 
who  watch  all  of  us  now. 

What  then  will  become  of  Blackburn'^'  Let 
me  begin  by  noting  that  no  matter  how  old 
an  institution  ma\  be.  each  generation  who 
volunteer  to  sustain  that  institutions  tradi- 
tions and  provide  for  its  future  must  make 
their  own  case  that  there  is  a  vital  connec- 
tion between  what  the  institution  offers  and 
what  our  larger  society  needs.  Without  that 
vital  connection,  institutions  falter,  fail  and 
finally  disappear.  Their  history  alone 
cannot  sustain  them.  Like  the  authority 
conferred  on  me  today,  the  authority  of  an 
institution  must  also  be  earned  every  day  by 
what  it  does  for  what  needs  doing  in  the 
larger  society  which  it  presumes  to  serve. 
Part  of  leadership  then  is  for  me  to  make 
clear  on  behalf  of  the  College  that  there  is  a 
vital  connection  between  what  wf  offer  and 
what  our  society  needs.  Let  me  begin  to  do 
t  hat  no\A 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have  writ- 
ten and  lectured  on  the  need  to  prepare 
young  women  and  men  for  a  world  that  will 
be  increasingly  multicultural  and  interde 
pendent.  It  will  be  a  world  in  which  thi'  indi- 
vidual, no  matter  how  much  he  has  paid  for 
his  educational  credentials  or  how  well 
trained  she  is  for  performing  specific  skills, 
will  be  relatively  powerless  to  effect  change 
unless  they  have  also  been  educated  lo  work 
together  for  their  common  good.  That  is 
why  I  said  recently,  to  empower  young 
women  and  men  requires  that  they  first 
learn  how  to  empower  each  other  through 
shared  forms  of  membership  and  enterprise. 
What  is  at  stake  is  an  idea  about  the  kind  of 
education  they  need  for  the  kind  of  world 
that  is  coming.  . 

Most  institutions  of  higher  education 
today  only  focus  on  individual  empower- 
ment. They  establish  competitive,  rather 
than  cooperative,  learning  environments 
where  students  are  tested  on  their  individ- 
ual abilities  to  survive  alone  They  are 
rarely  offered  any  learning  structures  of 
membership  and  enterprise  on  campus  that 
resemble  the  complex  organisations  and  di- 
verse communities  which  await  them  after 
graduation.  It  Is  like  teaching  a  public  office 
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holder  how  to  draft  a  l(>gislati\e  bill  without 
any  instruction  on  how  to  get  elected  in  th^- 
first  place.  It  is  like  teaching  a  busine.s.s  ex- 
ecutive how  to  sell  a  widget  without  any  in- 
struction on  how  to  motivate  employees  to 
produce  a  good  widget  so  it  can  be  sold. 

The  consumer  model,  as  I  have  called  it, 
in  higher  education  assumes  a  relatively  un- 
changing society  where  the  individual  is 
educated  to  be  self-sufficient,  equipped  to 
succeed  on  his  or  her  own.  It  reflects  the 
long  prevailing  American  pthos  that  cele- 
brates individualism.  But  il  ignores  the  long 
prevailing  American  experience  that  we 
rarely  accomplish  anything  of  significance 
solely  by  ourselves.  Those  on  the  frontier 
shared  In  the  work  of  helping  a  neighbor 
put  up  a  needed  barn;  diseases  were  con 
quered  by  public  health  measures  that  re 
quired  most  everyone's  cooperation,  shot 
makers  had  to  come  together  in  Massachu- 
setts to  impro\e  their  work  conditions. 
Texas  farmers  learned  to  form  cooperative 
alliances  to  gain  access  to  belter  markets; 
black  church  members  advanced  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  only  when  they  were  all  will- 
ing to  boycott  the  city  buses  in  Montgom- 
ery. Alabama.  But  more  important  than 
clarifying  our  history,  is  lo  take  note  of  our 
future  The  American  experience  of  mutual 
dependence  is  bound  to  become  even  more 
central  as  urban  areas  grow,  environmental 
concerns  increase  and  economic  markets 
become  truly  global. 

The  consumer  model  in  higher  education 
offers  a  coveted  undergraduate  degree  but  it 
is  not  enough.  It  is  why  so  many  young 
women  and  men.  that  I  know,  still  feel  the 
ache  of  powerlessness  despite  their  indi\id- 
ual  accomplishment  of  getting  ahead.  The 
prevailing  consumer  model  does  not  clial- 
lenge  them  to  explore  ways  of  coming  to- 
gether, of  working  together  on  common 
problems.  So  they  find  Ihem.selves  ill- 
equipped  for  influencing  events  or  solving 
collective  problems  in  the  workplace,  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  environment,  or  in 
international  exchange  Collt>ctive  problems 
require  collective  action.  An  indi\idual  s  cre- 
dentials and  skills  are  not  enough.  Collec- 
tive problems  require  a  common  effort  mo- 
bilized by  those  educated  to  cope  with  the 
diversity  of  race,  gender,  religion  and  ethnic 
identity,  by  those  who  have  already  learned 
from  the  experience  of  membership  in  a 
community  what  il  means  to  share  a  com 
mitment.  serve  interests  beyond  their  own. 
and  contribute  to  a  common  good. 

There  seem  to  be  few  colleges  and  univer- 
sities v^hich  are  intent  on  developing  the 
habits  and  le.ssons  of  community  life  F^ir- 
thennore.  many  young  v^nmen  and  men  who 
enroll  are  without  any  compensating  experi 
ence  of  their  own  Increasingly,  they  may  be 
from  lamilies  which  have  broken  up.  They 
no  longer  have  any  contact  with  churcii 
membership  They  don  t  know  what  il 
means  to  be  a  member  of  any  private  asso- 
ciation. College  life  may  be  the  first  and  the 
last  time  when  there  can  be  an  intentional 
effort  to  have  them  be  part  of  a  communitv, 
lo  learn  what  it  means  lo  be  n  member,  to 
look  out  lor  more  than  lust  themselves.  We 
can  no  longer  take  for  granted  that  the> 
will  learn  about  such  things  somew  here  else. 
And  this  is  where  Blackburn  has  so  much 
to  olfer  as  we  use  our  work  program  and  at- 
tentive staff  and  faculty  to  build  communit.v 
right  here  during  a  student  s  important  un 
(iergrnduate  years.  F'lawcd  and  confused  as 
any  community  will  be.  we  have  the  condi 
tions  necessary  to  provide  a  campus  labora 
tory.  so  to  speak,  that  is  both  multicultural 
and  interdependent.   All  hough   the  commu 
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nity  model  is  an  alternative  to  the  consumer 
model.  It  does  not  ignore  the  need  for  edu- 
cating the  individual  mind  and  developing 
individual  skills  It  does  the.se  things,  how- 
ever, within  the  context  of  an  intentional 
community.  It  is  the  community  context 
that  approximates  the  organizational  life 
and  collective  problems  that  our  graduates 
will  confront  when  they  leave  here. 

I  hope  that  I  can  help  make  Blackburn's 
community  model  more  visible,  something 
that  is  engaging  for  people  both  herf  and 
for  those  looking  lor  such  an  enterprise.  So 
that  at  one  place,  at  one  time  in  a  small  col 
lege  in  this  vast  country,  a  vital  connection 
is  made  that  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
larger  society  of  which  we  remain  inextnca 
bb'  a  part.  If  the  community  model  can  be 
made  to  work  here  for  the  sake  of  our  stu- 
dents and  the  kind  of  world  that  is  upon  us 
all.  then  we  have  the  answer  lo  ihe  question 
I  began  with.  'What  will  become  of  Black- 
burn?" 
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tribute  to  my  constituent  and  dear  friend,  Al 
Teglia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  San  Mateo  Union  High  School  District  It 
IS  also  our  sincere  hope,  however,  that  Al  will 
continue  his  dedicated  and  active  involvement 
in  community  service  for  the  residents  of  our 
peninsula 


TRIBUTE  TO  AL  TEGLIA 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jaiiuary  23.  1990 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  Al  Teglia.  on  the 
occasion  of  this  retirement  after  37'-  years  of 
loyal  and  dedicated  service  to  the  Mateo 
Union  High  School  District  Al  has  been  oper- 
ations manager,  and  he  holds  the  longest 
tenure  in  the  school  district  His  service  to  the 
schools  of  San  Mateo  County  represents  the 
highest  and  finest  tradition  of  public  service 

Mr  Speaker.  Al  Teglia  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Colma  in  San  Mateo  County  of  Genoese 
immigrant  parents  in  1931  He  grew  up  in  Daly 
City,  attended  Jefferson  High  School  and  then 
the  College  of  San  Mateo  Upon  graduation 
he  began  work  with  the  San  Mateo  Union 
High  School  Distnct 

Al  has  served  the  people  of  our  peninsula  m 
a  number  of  key  posts  He  has  been  elected  a 
Daly  City  Councilman  for  three  terms,  and  he 
held  the  office  of  Daly  City  mayor  three  times 
Al  IS  a  member  of  the  San  Mateo  Council 
Transportation  Authority,  the  SamTrans  Board 
of  Director,  and  numerous  other  boards  and 
commissions  serving  the  citizens  of  our  penin- 
sula He  also  was  elected  to  three  terms  as 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Jefferson 
Union  High  School,  president  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  School  Boards  Association,  and 
delegate  to  the  assembly  of  the  California 
School  Boards  Association  Al  Teglia  has 
served  our  peninsula  community  on  the 
boards  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Daly  City-Colma  Historical  Socie- 
ty, the  San  Mateo  County  Arts  Council  and 
many  other  organizations 

In  1988,  ho  received  the  Columbus  Award 
of  the  San  Mateo  County  Italian  American 
Federation,  and  in  1985  was  given  the  Hu- 
manitarian-of-lhe-Year  Award  from  the  San 
Mateo  County  Easier  Seal  Society  He  has 
been  honored  by  the  Daly  City  Jaycees.  the 
Hispanic  Concilio  of  San  Mateo  County  and  a 
number  of  other  community  groups  and  orga- 
nizations 

Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  in  Ihe 
Congress  to  join  me  in  paying  well-deserved 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RALPH  WYATT 
ADAMS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  the  new  year,  i  would  like  to  note  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  special  Alabamian  who 
retired  in  1989,  Dr  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams  of 
Troy,  AL 

Bom  on  June  4,  1915.  at  Samson.  AL.  Dr 
Ralph  Adams  received  his  A  B  degree  from 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  then  the  LL  B  . 
LL  D  .  and  J  D  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  He  is  married  to  Dorothy  Kelly 
Adams  and  they  have  three  grown  children 

On  September  i,  1989  Dr  Ralph  Adams 
retired  from  the  duties  of  both  president  of 
Troy  State  University  and  chancellor  of  the 
Troy  State  University  system.  He  had  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  president  of  Troy  State 
University  on  October  i,  1964.  after  complet- 
ing a  long,  honorable  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U  S  Air  Force,  the  U  S  Air  Force  Reserve, 
and  the  Alabama  Air  National  Guard  He  re- 
tired from  the  military  as  a  major  general  on 
June  3.  1975 

Dr  Adams  served  under  President  John  F 
Kennedy  as  head  of  the  Alabama  Selective 
Service  System,  then  under  President  Gerald 
R  Ford  as  a  member  of  his  Presidential  Clem- 
ency Board  He  has  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  council  of  presidents  for  the  Alabama 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  the  Ala- 
bama Stale  Personnel  Board  and  the  Ala- 
bama State  Insurance  Board  He  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Alabama  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  University  Presidents. 
Indeed,  a  list  of  his  positions  of  responsible 
leadership  could  be  continued  at  great  length 
Through  his  performance  as  a  community 
and  academic  leader,  Dr  Ralph  Wyatt  Adams 
has  distinguished  himself  by  securing  many 
noteworthy  honors  He  was  Man  of  the  Year 
for  Troy,  AL  (in  both  1968  and  1975).  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege in  1978,  and  designated  one  of  the  top 
100  Most  Effective  College  Presidents  by  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation  m  1986  For  his 
dedication  to  the  enhancement  of  the  multi- 
cultural education  program  on  his  campus  at 
Troy  State  University.  Dr  Adams  received  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  from  the  Government 
of  Japan  in  May  1989 

Dr  Adams  has  attracted  many  scholars  of 
international  acclaim  to  address  Troy  State 
University  students,  and  through  his  close  as- 
sociation with  the  English-Speaking  Union.  Dr 
Adams  was  named  to  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Enghsh-Speaking  Union  in  Ihe 
USA  Ever  since  1972,  Troy  State  University 
has  provided  a  full  lyear  scholarship  to  a  stu- 
dent from  England   The  criteria  for  receipt  of 
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this  scholarship  has  been  that  the  person 
must  have  been  accepted  for  entrance  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cannbndge,  and  be  identified 
as  a  person  who  could  conceivably  become  a 
Prime  Minister  The  Troy  State  University 
campus  has  been  most  fortunate  to  have  had 
some  truly  outstanding  scholars  and  students 
leaders  among  alumni  of  this  program 

As  a  companion  to  the  scholarship  opportu- 
nity for  an  English  person  to  Troy  State  Uni- 
versity each  year.  Troy  State  has  sent  two 
students  each  summer  to  the  annual  English- 
Speaking  Union  summer  program  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  entitled  "Britain  Today 

Dr  Adams  also  initiated  somewhat  similar 
programs  offering  scholarships  to  outstanding 
Japanese  university  students  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  America-Japan  Society  and  to 
German  university  students  nominated  by  the 
German-Amencan  Friendship  Clubs  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  These  pro- 
grams are  continuing  to  show  great  rewards 
for  the  students  chosen,  for  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Troy  State  University  mam 
campus,  and  for  better  cultural  understanding 
of  all  societies  concerned 

I  taK*^  particular  pride  in  inviting  the  atten- 
tion c  ""^  Congress  to  this  outstanding  citizen 
of  Ale  .a  who  has  successfully  opened  the 
min:.o  of  our  young  people  to  the  fresh  realm 
of  international  living  and  multicultural  educa- 
tion 


BLOODSHED    AND    VIOLENCE    IN 
AZERBAIJAN  MUST  BE 

BROUGHT  TO  AN  END 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
follow  the  Soviet  Government's  efforts  to 
bnng  stability  in  Soviet  Azerbaijan,  and  when 
we  read  about  the  deaths  that  occurred,  the 
large  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  by  the  Azens. 
and  their  threat  to  secede  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  IS  important  to  keep  this  event  m  per- 
spective. 

It  IS  important  to  remember  that  until  the 
Soviet  troops  went  into  the  Azerbaijani  capital 
of  Baku,  a  brutal  anti-Armenian  pogrom  was 
taking  place  in  that  city.  Some  60  people  were 
killed  and  atxiut  150  people  were  injured — the 
majonty  of  whom  were  Armenians  There 
were  reports  of  Armenian  neighborhoods 
being  ransacked,  and  Armenians  being  at- 
tacked by  mobs  of  Azens,  being  burned  alive 
and  hurled  from  balconies. 

In  other  parts  of  Azerbaijan,  Armenian  com- 
munities were  forming  guernlla  units  and  were 
becoming  armed  camps  with  protective 
trenches  as  they  prepared  to  protect  them- 
selves from  Azeri  attack,  and  the  term  'civil 
war"  was  becoming  used  more  and  more 
Automatic  nfles.  machine  guns,  helicopters, 
and  armored  personnel  earners  were  utilized 
in  battle  between  the  communities.  Since  last 
June,  an  Azen  blockade  of  rail  lines  and  roads 
into  earthquake-damaged  Armenia  and  the  Ar- 
menian community  of  Nagorno-Karabagh 
stopped  needed  food  and  supplies  from 
reaching  the  Armenians 
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I  fully  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
Soviet  actions  are  fully  understandable  As  the 
administration  stated.  "It  is  the  responsibility 
of  any  government  to  maintain  order  and  pro- 
tect Its  citizens  "  As  the  administration  further 
pointed  out.  the  effort  to  establish  order 
should  not  become  a  cloak  for  the  abridgment 
of  the  exercise  of  political  rights." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reestablishment  of  stability 
in  Azerbaijan  and  the  breaking  of  the  block- 
ades of  Armenia  and  Nagorno-Karabagh,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  the  end  of  Soviet  efforts  in 
the  Transcaucuses  The  issue  of  the  political 
administration  of  the  Armenian-populated 
region  of  Nagorno-Karabagh  must  be  resolved 
or  this  will  constantly  serve  as  a  source  of 
trouble  in  the  relationship  between  these  two 
Soviet  Republics 

Under  the  administration  of  Azerbaijan,  the 
people  of  Nagorno-Karabagh  have  had  to 
endure  second-class  citizenship  m  their  own 
province  They  have  been  subjected  to  cultur- 
al oppression,  cut  off  from  Armenian-language 
mass  media,  and  forbidden  to  teach  the  Ar- 
menian language  in  their  schools.  When  eco- 
nomic support  was  provided  by  Moscow  to 
the  Azerbaijan  region.  Nagorno-Karabagh  got 
the  leftovers  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
shared  the  dream  of  their  cousins  in  Armenia 
of  wanting  to  once  again  be  under  the  political 
administration  of  Armenia,  and  have  sought 
the  right  of  self-determination  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  bloodshed 
and  violence  directed  against  the  Armenians 
in  Azerbaijan  will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  I 
encourage  President  Gorbachev  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  m  helping  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  Nagorno-Karabagh  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  lasting  peace  can  be  brought  to  this  area 
until  this  IS  done 


TRIBUTE  TO  TROOP  44S  EAGLE 
COURT  OF  HONOR 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Boy  Scout  Troop  44's  Eagle 
Court  of  Honor  of  my  1 7th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict On  November  27.  1989.  the  Fall  Court  of 
Honor  Troop  44  had  three  members  receive 
the  highest  award  possible  in  scouting,  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  The  three  young  men  re- 
ceiving the  prestigious  award  were  Stephen  E 
Morris.  Michael  E    Colyer,  and  John  Zastany 

Stephen  E  Morns  is  17  years  old  and  has 
been  a  member  of  Troop  44  since  1983.  He 
has  earned  21  merit  badges,  the  50  Miler 
Award.  Mile  Swim,  and  the  World  Crest.  Ste- 
phen plans  to  attend  either  Miami  University 
or  Ohio  State  University  and  wants  to  major  in 
systems  analysis 

Michael  E  Colyer  is  16  years  old  and  has 
been  a  member  of  Troop  44  since  1984  He 
has  earned  24  ment  badges,  the  Mile  Run, 
the  Mile  Swim.  50  Mile  Award,  and  the  World 
Consen/ation  Award  Michael  is  a  junior  at 
Poland  Seminary  High  School  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Society  with  a  4.0  grade 
point  average  He  plans  on  attending  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 
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John  Zastany  is  18  years  old  and  has  been 
a  Boy  Scout  since  1982  and  joined  Troop  44 
in  1989  He  earned  22  merit  badges,  the 
Alpha  Omega  Religious  Award,  Senior  Patrol 
Leader  Medal,  and  the  Stambaugh  Emblem 
John  IS  a  graduate  of  Cambpell  Memorial  High 
School  and  Is  presently  attending  Youngstown 
State  University.  He  is  majoring  in  math  and 
secondary  education  and  plans  to  complete 
Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  as  second  lieu- 
tenant 

1  would  also  like  to  commend  Ray  Slaven 
who  has  been  Scoutmaster  for  Troop  44  for 
27  years  Through  his  time  and  inspiration  Mr. 
Slaven  has  helped  88  Scouts  achieve  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Stephen  E  Morris,  Mi- 
chael E  Colyer,  and  John  Zastany  on  achiev- 
ing such  a  prestigious  award.  The  hard  work 
and  dedication  they  have  shown  is  no  doubt 
an  indication  of  their  future  success.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  all  these  outstanding  indi- 
viduals. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
today  that  it  is  time  to  reevaluate  our  policy  in 
El  Salvador.  A  decade  has  gone  by  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  m  the  effort 
to  establish  a  democracy  in  that  war-torn 
country  Once  more,  we  are  confronted  with 
funding  a  government  whose  military  is  admit- 
tedly involved  in  the  murder  of  civilians.  Once 
more,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  tough  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  right  to  provide  U.S.  tax 
dollars  to  a  death-squad  supporting  military 
fighting  an  equally  violent  leftist  guerrilla 
group.  We  long  for  a  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. So,  while  our  case  Is  noble,  the  means  to 
that  end  appear  questionable. 

We  have  tried  to  turn  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary into  a  force  capable  enough  to  defeat  the 
FMLN  guernlla  movement.  I  will  have  to  say 
that  effort  has  not  succeeded.  While  the 
recent  FMLN  offensive  was  a  failure,  it  still 
demonstrated  that  the  FMLN  continues  to 
grow  in  strength.  But  worse  than  our  failure  to 
achieve  our  military  goals  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  created  a  monster  in  the  process.  The 
military,  supplanting  the  oligarchy,  has 
become  the  dominant  political  player  Corrup- 
tion runs  rampant,  with  nonexistent  soldiers 
receiving  pay  and  officers  running  extortion 
rackets 

We  have  given  the  military  guns  and  heli- 
copters, but  not  taught  the  responsibility  those 
weapons  imply.  We  have  given  bullets  without 
an  accompanying  sense  of  democratic  duty 
and  values.  The  United  States-created  Salva- 
doran military  is  a  monster  because  Its  ends 
are  only  to  see  itself  stronger  and  more  pow- 
erful. We  hope  for  a  democracy,  with  armed 
services  who  will  be  that  democracies  protec- 
tor What  we  get  is  a  military  seeking  only  to 
protect  itself 

While  our  intentions  in  El  Salvador  are 
good,  the  means  defeat  the  purpose.  Support 
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for  the  FMLN  will  disappear  when  civilians  can 
look  to  the  military  for  support,  not  repression. 
I  hope  that  in  the  upcoming  session  we  will 
listen  to  our  past  promises  of  restricting  aid  if 
the  military  does  not  reform.  Or  else,  1  fear 
that  the  killing  of  nuns  and  Jesuits,  opposition 
candidates,  and  labor  organizers,  of  peasants 
and  merchants  will  continue.  Our  constituents 
support  democracy,  but  not  the  way  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  it.  The  Salvadoran  military 
must  know  that  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  government  will  not  stand  for  the  kill- 
ing of  civilians  and  political  opponents. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PATRICK 
POUZAR 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Patrick  Pouzar,  a  gentleman 
from  the  5th  Distnct  of  Tennessee  who  died 
tragically  earlier  this  month  while  in  service  to 
our  country. 

Patnck  Pouzar  of  Nashville  was  on  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  his  capacity  as 
a  senior  investigator  for  the  US  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Mr.  Pouzar  was  traveling 
with  another  FDA  official  and  representatives 
from  the  Chilean  Government  and  a  fruit 
export  association  when  the  light  aircraft  that 
ferned  them  to  the  fruit-producmg  region  of 
northern  Chile  disappeared. 

Mr.  Pouzar  and  his  party  were  in  Chile  at 
the  request  of  that  government  to  visit  several 
cities  and  to  observe  the  various  security 
measures  that  have  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  fresh  fruit  dunng  processing  for 
export. 

Many  Amencans  recall  that  last  spring,  the 
FDA  halted  the  importation  of  Chilean-grown 
grapes  and  other  fruit  products  following  the 
discovery  of  grapes  which  contained  traces  of 
cyanide.  That  revelation  led  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment to  incorporate  new  protective  and 
emergency  measures  to  avoid  contamination 
of  or  tampenng  with  fresh  fruit.  It  was  those 
actions  that  prompted  a  format  invitation  from 
the  Chilean  Ambassador  last  November  to  the 
FDA  for  an  inspection  tour  Because  of  Mr 
Pouzar's  involvement  with  the  fruit-tampering 
incident  last  year,  he  volunteered  to  undertake 
this  mission 

Patrick  Pouzar's  career  with  the  FDA 
spanned  more  than  26  years  His  profession- 
alism and  special  dedication  to  his  work 
earned  him  tremendous  respect  from  his 
peers  and  subordinates  and  a  succession  of 
career  promotions.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr  Pouzar  was  stationed  at  FDA's  Nashville 
office,  where  he  served  as  the  director  of  a 
field  investigative  unit  Although  last  year's 
fruit  cnsis  had  no  direct  effect  on  the  oper- 
ations at  the  Nashville  office,  he  willingly  of- 
fered his  services  in  the  management  of  this 
episode.  For  his  contributions,  Mr.  Pouzar  re- 
ceived FDA's  award  of  ment  for  outstanding 
dedication  and  personal  sacntice  in  conduct- 
ing foreign  inspections  to  assure  the  safety  of 
fruit  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  often  overlook  the  men 
and  women  in  our  civil  service  who,  like  Pat- 
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nek  Pouzar,  confront  dangerous  working  con- 
ditions to  complete  their  tasks.  Their  service  is 
integral  to  promoting  the  general  welfare  Re- 
gretably,  it  is  on  occasions  when  tragedy  has 
befallen  one  of  these  individuals  that  we  re- 
member to  thank  them  for  their  work. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  5th 
Distnct  of  Tennessee,  I  want  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Patnck's  wife,  Judy, 
and  to  his  daughters,  Paige,  Lon,  and  Emily. 


TREAT  ME  LIKE  A  DOG,  PLEASE! 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  January  12, 
1990  issue  of  the  Amencan  Medical  Associa- 
tion's newspaper  contains  an  article  which 
starts  as  follows: 

"When  the  patient  began  losing  his  eye- 
sight, he  was  taken  to  an  ophthalmologist. 
He  was  then  referred  to  a  neurologist  who 
did  a  computed  tomographic  scan.  The  scan 
showed  a  large  pituitary  tumor,  which  was 
declared  inoperable.  But  the  patient  started 
radiation  treatments,  and  after  his  18th 
visit,  a  new  CT  scan  revealed  that  the  tumor 
was  gone. 

The  patient,  a  13-year-oId  pointer  tdog], 
could  go  back  to  chasing  .squirrels, 

Mr  Speaker,  1  love  cats  and  dogs.  That  is 
why  I  am  worried  about  the  AMA's  headline 
on  this  story,  which  reads,  "Animal  medical 
care  now  rivaling  treatment  level  delivered  to 
humans." 

1  hope  not. 

In  all  our  congressional  districts,  mothers 
give  birth  without  ever  seeing  a  doctor.  People 
who  cannot  raise  a  cash  deposit  are  turned 
away  from  hospital  emergency  rooms  to  die. 
Nursing  home  costs  devastate  families  and 
lead  to  suicide. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  treat  a  dog  like  that. 

In  1990,  I  would  hope  we  could  resolve  that 
all  human  animals  have  access  to  quality 
health  care.  Surely  a  society  that  can  spend 
over  S5  billion  on  pet  health  care  can  find  a 
way  also  to  provide  health  insurance  for  ev- 
eryone. 


WILLIAM  G,  THOMAS.  NEW  MAR- 
ITIME PARK  SUPERINTENDENT 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  26, 
1990,  many  San  Franciscans  will  gather  to 
congratulate  Bill  Thomas  on  his  work  in  behalf 
of  our  national  parks  and  to  welcome  him  to 
his  new  post  as  superintendent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Histoncal  Park  I 
would  like  to  enter  my  comments  hononng  Bill 
at  this  event  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Bill  Thomas  is  an  old  friend  to  San  Francis- 
co. 

Years  ago,  he  worked  with  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton  to  create  the  GGNRA  and  now 
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he  stands  before  us  as  the  supenntendent  of 
a  new  national  park  for  our  city. 

There  is  the  popular  conspiracy  theory— 
that  this  was  the  plan  all  along  Knowing  Phil 
Burton,  it  would  not  surpnse  me 

When  you  look  over  the  achievements  of 
Bill's  past,  it  IS  clear  that  his  life's  work  was 
leading  him  to  this  point. 

From  his  early  journalism  days  to  his  work 
with  Phil  to  create  the  GGNRA,  and  then  with 
the  National  Park  Service,  Bill  was  destined  to 
this  post. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  person  to  lead  the 
maritime  park  With  the  combination  of  public 
relations  skills  and  park  knowledge,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  he  might  have  picked  up  from 
Phil  Burton,  Bill  will  be  a  great  success. 

Its  good  to  have  Bill  looking  after  the  his- 
toric ships  The  fleet  is  an  important  resource 
that  deserves  our  attention,  as  community 
supporters  as  well  as  national  park  users 

The  mantime  park  now  has  an  excellent  su- 
perintendent and  the  planning  process  for  its 
future  IS  underway  Lets  all  work  with  Bill  to 
make  this  a  good  example  of  what  an  activist 
community  can  do  to  preserve  this  national 
treasure 


PROTECT  CHINESE  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Xun  Ge  a  stu- 
dent at  Texas  A&M  University  located  in  Col- 
lege Station,  TX,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
distnct. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  following  letter 
from  Mr  Ge.  This  letter  will  show  that  Chinese 
students  are  not  victims  of  political  repression 
in  China— they  are  the  target  of  it 

Hon,  Joe  L.  Barton. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Barton:  My  name  is 
Xun  Ge,  a  graduate  student  in  Physics  De- 
partment Texas  A&M  University.  I  came  to 
Texas  A&M  University  on  Aug.  15,  1986 
with  a  F-1  visa.  I  have  been  in  Texas  A&M 
for  three  years,  current  GPA  is  3,9.  I  was 
born  in  Beijing,  China  on  July  12.  1959  and 
grew  up  in  Beijing.  My  mother,  my  sister 
and  a  little  nephew  are  still  in  Beijing  now. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  some  stories  I  have  expe- 
rienced. 

Before  I  came  to  Texas  A&M  University.  I 
worked  in  the  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy. 
At  that  lime  (in  1985 1  I  had  a  good  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  Xuetian  Tang,  We 
worked  together  in  the  same  department.  In 
1984,  Mr.  Tang  visited  West  Germany  for 
about  one  year  and  stayed  in  Japan  for  a 
short  period  of  lime.  During  his  visit  in 
West  Germany,  he  experienced  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  and  democracy.  He  ad- 
mired this.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  with 
some  others  to  Mr.  Deng  Xiaoping  to  ex- 
press his  own  idea.  Not  long  after,  the  Com- 
munist Security  Bureau  sent  men  to  my  In- 
stitute to  investigate  Mr.  Tang  <you  know 
this  is  very  serious),  and  forced  him  to  come 
back.  Unfortunately  he  came  back.  After  he 
came  back,  the  Communist  Parly  asked  him 
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to  do  a  lot  of  things  hf  did  not  want  to  do. 
such  as  self  rriticism.  He  had  to  report  his 
activities  to  :he  pohce  He  could  not  travel 
freely  Therefore,  he  felt  that  he  was  under 
great  pressure  For  se\eral  months  he  could 
not  sleep  well.  F'lnally  he  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  himself  on  one  dark  night  in  his 
small  apartment  On  his  desk  the  last  thing 
he  wrote  was  an  unfinished  application  to 
attend  an  academic  conference  in  Brazil.  He 
knew  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  for 
him  to  go  He  was  a  \ery  good  theoretical 
physist.  did  a  lot  of  beautiful  research  work 
He  died  and  left  his  two  young  children 
behind,  left  his  aging  mother  in  a  small 
mounlian  village. 

Now  think  about  our  Chinese  students  are 
facing  right  now  We  are  facing  even  worse 
situation  than  Mr  Tang  was.  I  have  another 
friend  Mr.  Juntao  Wang.  We  were  in  the 
same  study  group.  He  graduated  from  Beij- 
ing University,  which  has  the  tradition  of 
Freedom  and  Democracy.  He  is  31  years  old. 
young  and  smart.  He  was  on  the  lop  of  the 
Communist  Party  most  wanted  list,  because 
he  went  to  the  peaceful  demonstration  in 
May.  He  was  just  arrested  several  days  ago. 
I  really  hope  he  can  endure  the  dirty  Chi- 
nese jail  and  tiarsh  torture.  Prom  these  sto- 
ries, it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  we, 
Chinese  students,  would  like  to  send  our 
highest  appreciation  to  \ou  for  your  sup- 
port the  legislation  to  protect  Chinese  stu- 
dents studying  here  in  the  United  States.  As 
you  know,  a  lot  of  Chinese  students'  visas 
will  be  expired  soon,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  IS.  they  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
demonstration  demanding  the  basic  human 
rights  m  China.  We  really  need  the  legisla- 
tion be  parsed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  the  Chinese  Government  is  continu- 
ing to  punish  the  people  who  participated  in 
the  pro-democracy  movement  this  spring. 
At  this  moment,  should  the  United  States 
continue  economic  aid  and  loans  to  China? 
Should  tile  United  States  continue  high- 
tech  transfer  and  military  aid  to  China? 
The  answer  is  NO  It  is  really  hard  to  under- 
stand why  more  than  30  Chinese  engineers 
resumed  their  work  to  modify  F-8  fighters 
in  New  York  State  As  a  Chinese  student.  I 
know  Chinese  people  don  t  need  F  8  fight- 
ers. What  we  need  is  the  American  people's 
support  for  our  freedom  and  democracy,  to 
stop  severe  repression  and  killing  by  the 
Communist  Party  Economic  sanctions 
against  China  are  very  necessary.  I  hear 
American  people  say:  China  will  not  be 
free  until  America  mo\es.  "  That  is  true!  The 
people  killed  in  Tiananmen  Square  and  in 
Beijing  will  not  die  m  \ain.  We'll  continue 
our  struggle  for  basic  human  rights  in 
China.  We,  Chine.se  people  say:  "  'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death". 

I  watched  the  TV  news  recently,  tears 
came  down  from  my  eyes.  I  strongly  believe 
that  today  s  East  Europe  will  be  tomorrow's 
China 

Yours  sincerely. 

XUN  Ge. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JANET  SAINER 
COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE 
AGING 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services.  I 
am  very  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  has  become  a  legend  among  New  York 
City's  senior  citizens  Janet  Sainer.  who  has 
served  as  commissioner  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  for  the  Aging  for  the  past  12 
years,  will  be  leaving  her  position  this  year  It 
IS  my  pleasure  to  share  Janets  extremely  suc- 
cessful career  with  my  colleagues,  who  I  know 
|Oin  me  m  wishing  her  all  the  best 

First.  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  the  de- 
partment that  Janet  has  administered  for  over 
two  decades  The  New  York  City  Department 
for  the  Aging,  originally  established  22  years 
ago  as  the  Mayors  Office  on  Aging,  became 
the  Nation's  largest  area  agency  on  aging  in 
1975.  This  agency  has  as  its  mission  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  more  than  1.3  million 
New  Yorkers  who  are  60  years  of  age  and 
older.  To  help  maintain  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  Older  New  Yorkers,  the  department, 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  t.  'ough 
State  and  city  funds,  supports  a  broad  inge 
of  services  Most  services  are  pro  ided 
through  contracts  with  community-'  ased 
agencies.  Others  are  programs  directly  ^  perat- 
ed  by  the  department. 

Dunng  Janet's  tenure  as  commissioner  the 
New  York  City  Department  for  the  Aging  saw 
many  changes  come  about  New  services  and 
programs  were  made  possible  not  only  with 
Federal  funds,  but  State  and  city  resources  as 
well.  State  funding  was  provided  for  recreation 
and  cultural  activities  at  the  local  level,  as  was 
additional  support  for  elderly  crime  victims  as- 
sistance. In  1979,  New  York  State  enacted 
the  Community  Services  for  the  Elderly  [CSE] 
program,  providing  additional  funds  specifically 
targeted  to  serve  the  frail  elderly  in  areas  of 
homecare  transportation,  and  expanded  home 
delivered  meals 

While  the  1970's  saw  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  new  programs  for  the  aging,  by  the 
early  1980's.  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds 
brought  this  growth  to  a  standstill  Had  the 
city  not  stepped  in,  at  Commissioner  Sainer's 
request,  to  ensure  that  support  for  aging  serv- 
ices would  be  sustained,  there  would  have 
been  a  critical  reduction  in  services  at  that 
time.  During  the  I980's.  State  resources  for 
services  were  expanded  through  two  new  pro- 
grams, the  Supplemental  Nutrition  Assistance 
Programs  |SNAP]  for  additional  services  to 
the  nutritionally  at-risk  elderly  and  the  Expand- 
ed In-Home  Services  for  the  Elderly  Program 
[EISEP],  which  provided  State  funds  for  the 
first  time,  for  nonmedical,  in-home  services  for 
the  near-poor  elderly  who  do  not  meet  Medic- 
aid eligibility  criteria 

Janet  Sainer  has  been  a  responsive  admin- 
istrator of  the  New  York  City  Department  for 
the  Aging  and  has  helped  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  concerns  of  the  elderly,  locally 
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as  well  as  nationally,  by  leading  and  participat- 
ing in.  conferences,  presenting  testimony 
before  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies, 
and  by  broad  outreach  and  public  relations 
campaigns.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Commis- 
sioner Sainer  has  appeared  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  at  least  eight 
times  testifying  on  subjects  from  Medicare  to 
the  needs  of  the  low-income  and  minority  el- 
derly In  addition,  Janet  has  been  recognized 
internationally  in  the  field  of  aging,  having 
been  appointed  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Brookdale  Institute  of  Gerontology  and  Adult 
Development  in  Israel  Janet  has  also  helped 
to  increase  the  department's  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  New  York 
through  community-based  planning,  and  she 
developed  additional  resources  by  stimulating 
public/private/voluntary  sector  involvement. 

During  Commissioner  Sainer's  administra- 
tion, she  was  responsible  for  many  new  De- 
partment initiatives,  which  include: 

I     CITVMEALS  ON  WHEELS 

This  new  partnership  was  formed  with 
public,  private,  and  voluntary  sectors  whose 
annual  donations— S4. 3  million  last  year— and 
pro  bono  activities  have  brought  this  supple- 
mental nutrition  program  for  the  homebound 
elderly  from  6,000  holiday  meals  in  1981  to 
more  than  700,000  weekend,  holiday,  and 
emergency  meals  in  1988.  Citymeals  on 
Wheels  IS  the  mode  for  the  national  Meals  on 
Wheels  America,  a  new  nutrition  program  for 
t  9  homebound  elderly  now  in  30  cities  across 
tt  !  Nation 

J    ALZHEIMER  £  RESOURCE  CENTER 

This  center  is  the  first  municipal  counseling 
and  referral  program  for  patients  and  families 
of  patients. 

3    JOB  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

Commissioner  Sainer  worked  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  people  through  such  programs 
as  the  Ability  Is  Ageless  Fair,  Job  Search 
Club,  Senior  Employment  Service,  and  subsi- 
dized programs 

4    HEALTH  PROMOTION 

The  New  York  City  Department  for  the 
Aging  has  community  hypertension  control, 
education,  and  self-help  programs  to  foster 
better  health  among  the  elderly  in  87  senior 
centers 

5  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  ELDERCARE 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the  inau- 
gural luncheon  for  this  new  program,  which 
was  established  for  the  growing  number  of 
working  people  who  are  also  caring  for  elderly 
relatives.  Partnership  for  Eldercare  was  de- 
signed to  provide  counseling  services  on 
available  community  services.  It  also  offers 
education  and  training  on  aging  issues  to  em- 
ployees groups  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, as  well  as  personnel  responsible  for  em- 
ployee relations 

6    FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

Under  Janet's  direction,  new  initiatives  were 
developed  which  utilize  foster  grandparents  m 
services  to  AIDS  babies,  those  in  danger  of 
child  abuse,  boarder  babies,  and  other  at-nsk 
children. 

7    HISPANIC  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

This  new  program  was  established  for  His- 
panic elderly  in  order  to  increase  their  access 
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to  entitlements,  benefits,  and  services.  Includ- 
ing the  Hispanic  Helpline  which  responded  to 
over  10.000  New  Yorkers  in  the  past  year, 
and  English  as  a  second  language  classes, 
conducted  in  selected  senior  centers  This 
unit  also  provides  technical  assistance  to 
community-based  minonty  programs  through- 
out New  York,  and  is  responsible  for  translat- 
ing all  major  department  publications 

8    INTERGENERATlONAL  WORK/STUDY  PROGRAM 

This  dropout  prevention  program,  conduct- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  helps  high  school  stu- 
dents gain  work  experience  while  providing 
services  to  the  elderly  in  82  senior  centers 
and  senior  programs  It  was  initiated  with  pri- 
vate resources  and  18  months  after  its  incep- 
tion It  became  a  program  supported  by  the 
city. 

Janet  Sainer's  professional  career  has  been 
one  of  excellence  and  commitment  to  the 
aged.  Her  professional  affiliations  include: 

Gerontological  Society  of  America,  treasur- 
er; 

Health  Systems  Agency  of  New  York  City, 
member,  board  of  directors: 

National  Council  on  Aging,  member,  board 
of  directors; 

Brookdale  Institute  of  Gerontology  and 
Adult  Human  Development  in  Israel,  board 
member; 

Member  of  the  US  Commissioner  on 
Aging's  Task  Force  on  Public/ Private  Services 
Initiatives; 

National  Resource  Center  on  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Aging  of  AARP,  board  member. 

New  York  City  Transportation  Disabled 
Committee,  board  member; 

Chair,  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Aging 
of  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Sainer  has  been  recognized 
many  times   in   her  career  for   her  work   on 
behalf  of  the  elderly    Among  her  awards  are 
the  Presidential  Citation  for  RSVP;  the  Com- 
munity Service  Award  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Aging;  New  York  State's  Association  for 
Human  Services  Award  for  Outstanding  Com- 
munity   Service;    the    Distinguished    Service 
I  Award  from  the  Wurzweiler  School  of  Social 
'  Work;  the  Humanitarian  Service  Award  from 
!  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Riverdale, 
NY,  and  she  has  been  elected  to  the  Hunter 
I  College  Hall  of  Fame. 

Prior     to     becoming     commissioner,     Mrs. 
;  Sainer  directed  aging  programs  for  14  years  at 
I  the  Community  Service  Society  where  she  de- 
veloped a  demonstration  program  that  led  to 
I  the  establishment  of  the  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  [RSVP].  RSVP  is  currently  oper- 
ating  in   some   700  communities  across  the 
country  and  has  now  been  established  abroad 
as   well.    She   also   developed   the   Jamaica 
Service    Program   for   Older   Adults   [JSPOA] 
and  the  Community  Agency  for  Senior  Citi- 
[zens  [CASC]  on  Staten  Island. 

There  is  so  much  that  could  be  said  about 
I  Janet  Sainer.  She  has  been  a  valued  resource 
for  so  many.  She  is  an  accomplished  author, 
land  has  presented  papers  at  many  confer- 
lences  across  the  Nation.  Her  counsel  has 
I  guided  so  many  city,  State,  and  Federal  offi- 
|cials,  aging  professionals,  genatnc  students, 
land  everyday  citizens  to  better  understand  the 
I  aging  process.  She  had  been  a  hands-on 
j  commissioner,  one  who  has  not  been  timid  at 
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taking  a  stand  in  order  to  help  the  thousands 
of  seniors  in  need  of  sen/ices  and  assistance 

Commissioner  Sainer  leaves  with  a  record 
of  accomplishment  that  will  endure  for  years 
to  come  She  recognized  that  hers  was  an  Im- 
portant mission,  namely,  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  New  York  City's  large,  diverse,  and 
growing  elderly  population.  She  did  this  and 
more  She  provided  leadership  in  the  city,  and 
her  example  allowed  her  to  be  a  national  and 
international  spokesperson  on  aging  issues. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  established  dunng 
the  early  1970s  what  is  now  known  as  the 
aging  network  It  consists  not  only  of  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging,  but  providers  of 
service  as  well  Area  agencies  on  aging  exist 
in  more  than  670  communities  around  the 
Nation  Yet,  the  single  largest  one  was  run  by 
Janet  Sainer  these  past  12  years.  She  set  the 
standard  for  what  an  area  agency  should  be. 
It  IS  a  unit  of  local  government  which  coordi- 
nates a  service  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
at-risk  population  It  works  to  leverage  all 
forms  of  financial  support  for  services,  the 
public  dollar,  the  private  dollar,  the  corporate 
dollar  No  one  has  done  it  better  than  Janet 
Sainer  these  past  12  years 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable,  committed,  compassionate,  and 
indefatigable  public  servant  Janet  Sainer  is 
an  advocate's  advocate.  She  fights.  She  wins 
Yes,  sometimes  she  loses  But,  she  is  always 
in  there  fighting  for  her  constituents— the  el- 
derly. That  IS  why  there  is  such  a  reservoir  of 
respect  and  affection  for  Janet  as  she  moves 
on  to  new  endeavors.  The  city  and  the  State 
of  New  York  as  well  as  the  national  aging  net- 
work have  benefited  from  Janet  Sainer's  lead- 
ership I  salute  her  and  wish  her  all  the  best 
for  the  future 


A  NOAHS  ARK  OF  SPECIES 


HON.  GREG  LAUGHLIN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  about  the  Aransas  Wildlife 
Refuge  that  appeared  in  the  January/ February 
edition  of  the  National  Geographic  publication. 
Traveler  Although,  it  is  well  known  in  the 
State  of  Texas  that  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  the  14th  Distnct  is  home  to  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  aviary  wildlife  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Traveler,  which  has  an  annual  reader- 
ship of  more  than  700,000,  described  the 
vastness  and  greatness  of  Aransas  with  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Avian  Eden:  Texas'  Aransas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  "  Aransas  is  a  place 
where  radiant  white  whooping  cranes,  great 
blue  heron,  ducks,  alligators,  javelina,  and  nu- 
merous other  species  make  their  home.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  truly  is  a  "Noah's  ark  of  species" 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  Aransas  featured  in  the  article.  The 
60,000  acres  plus  of  forest,  grassland,  and 
marsh  have  many  gems  of  our  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System.  Aransas  Is  the  winter 
home  to  the  only  flock  of  whooping  cranes  left 
in  the  wild,  and  when  the  whooping  crane 
count  dropped  to  an  all  time  low  of  16  birds  in 
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1941  the  concerned  and  informed  wildlife 
management  worked  over  the  course  of  five 
decades  to  bnng  the  count  of  this  rare  bird  up 
to  the  more  than  130  in  existence  today 

In  addition,  a  visit  to  Aransas  will  allow  the 
visitor  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  many  uncom- 
mon animals  in  its  thousands  of  acres  of 
marsh  This  includes  some  of  its  250  alliga- 
tor's, gray  foxes,  cougars,  bobcats,  snow 
geese,  hill  cranes,  black-necked  stilts,  spotted 
skunks,  and  innumerable  other  species. 

Mr  Speaker,  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  our  Nation's  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
IS  the  hard  work,  and  dedication  of  the  game 
wardens  and  staff  of  the  Aransas  Refuge  As 
a  native  of  this  area  I  am  pleased  to  bnng  the 
Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  m  this  Chamber  As  the  Congress- 
man from  the  14th  Distnct  of  Texas  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  Aransas  Refuge  in  my  dis- 
tnct. 


FATHER  AND  SON  POLICE 
CHIEFS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  contnbu- 
tions  of  father  and  son  police  chiefs  in  the 
community  of  New  Providence,  NJ 

On  December  31,  1989,  Chief  James  J. 
Venezia,  Sr.,  officially  retired  from  the  New 
Providence  Police  Department  after  nearly  40 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  which  he  pro- 
tecfed  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
residents  and  businesses  in  this  community  of 
13,000  residents  He  helped  to  build  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  safest  communities  in 
New  Jersey 

What  IS  unique  is  that  Chief  Venezia  is 
being  succeeded  by  his  son,  James,  Jr.,  who 
for  the  past  4  years  has  trained  many  of  the 
young  men  in  the  department.  An  excellent 
profile  by  Steven  Coleman  appeared  m  the 
Courier-News,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record 

New  Providence  Police  Chief  Had  a  Good 

Teacher 

'By  Steven  Coleman) 

New  Providence— James  Venezia  Jr.  gave 
up  his  job  in  education  for  a  police  officer's 
badge  15  years  ago,  yet  he  never  lost  the 
desire  to  teach. 

Venezia  will  lake  over  as  police  chief  here 
on  Jan.  1,  and  he  says  skills  he  developed  as 
a  teacher  at  Union  Catholic  Regional  High 
School  in  Scotch  Plains  in  the  early  '70s 
have  shaped  his  philosophy  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

He  will  replace  his  father,  James  J.  Vene- 
zia Sr..  who  spent  nearly  40  years  with  the 
Police  Department,  the  past  14'z  years  as 
chief.  The  elder  Venezia  suffered  a  heart 
attack  in  August  and  has  been  on  sick  leave 
since. 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  younger 
Venezia  has  been  responsible  for  training 
veteran  officers  and  rookies  in  the  24- 
member  department.  He  also  has  served  as 
an  instructor  at  the  Union  County  Police 
Academy  for  the  past  nine  years. 
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"I  enjoy  teaching."  the  41  year-old  acting 
police  chief  said.  Training  and  education 
are  very  important,  and  they  add  to  the  pro 
fessionalism  of  the  officer  and  hi.s  ability  to 
perform  effectively.' 

He  also  maintains  that  officers  must  be 
better-trained  today  to  protect  both  them- 
selves and  their  departments  from  lawsuits 

As  chief.  Venezia  said  the  communication 
skills  he  learned  teaching  Spanish  to  high 
schoolers  and  the  management  skills  he 
learned  while  serving  two  years  as  the 
school's  athletic  director  will  come  in 
handy. 

Venezia  said  his  intere.st  in  law  enforce 
ment  developed  over  time,  adding  that  hi.s 
father  never  pressured  him  into  the  field. 

•One  of  the  things  he  was  good  at  wa-s 
pointing  out  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  things 
and  letting  you  make  the  decision.  "  he  said. 

However.  Venezia  said  his  ability  to  work 
under  his  father  has  made  their  relation- 
ship much  closer 

•When  I  was  growing  up.  I  didnt  see 
much  of  my  father  because  he  was  doing 
shift  work'  said  Venezia.  adding  that  his 
father  would  often  work  odd  jobs  during  his 
time  off  to  support  his  wife  and  four  chil 
dren. 

Pilling  the  shoes  of  his  father  won't  be 
easy.  Venezia  said. 

It's  a  challenge.'  he  .said.  "He  ran  a 
pretty  efficient  operation.  The  challenge  of 
improving  on  that  is  what  I  face." 

Venezia  joined  the  department  in  Sept  em 
ber  1975.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
1980  and  was  assigned  to  supervise  the  de- 
tective bureau.  He  made  lieutenant  in  1982. 
and  has  been  assigned  to  administrative 
services  and  training  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  elder  Venezia  is  retiring  after  seeing 
his  town  of  13.000  people  become  one  of  six 
communities  in  the  state  and  110  nation- 
wide cited  in  the  book  "Safe  Places  for  the 
■80s.'" 

Since  joining  the  department  in  Ma.s  1950. 
the  elder  Venezia  has  watched  the  depart- 
ment grow  from  a  staff  of  just  three  offi- 
cers. He  was  responsible  for  adding  the  posi- 
tions of  crime  prevention  officer  and  juve- 
nile officer.  Before  becoming  chief,  he  also 
served  as  the  department's  first  detective. 

"He  was  an  open,  fair  individual  who 
cared  very  much  about  the  community  and 
the  department.  "  the  younger  Venezia  said. 
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With  unending  stamina.  Tom  has  always 
worked  extremely  long  hours  and  gone 
beyond  the  call  o*  duty  to  provide  service  to 
his  community  His  former  secretary  of  10 
years  Betty  Ladd.  said,  "Toms  ability  to  dedi- 
cate endless  hours  to  a  good  cause  sets  a 
very  fast  pace  for  the  entire  working  staff." 

Vacaville  businessman  Glen  Miller  also 
commended  Tom  for  his  "boundless  energy, 
good  attitude,  and  on-call  devotion  to  commu- 
nity and  CIVIC  endeavors"  Mr  Miller  praised 
Tom  for  applying  these  attnbutes  to  create 
"one  of  California's  most  outstanding  cham- 
bers of  commerce  " 

Tom  has  held  many  prominent  community 
positions  including:  chairman  of  the  local 
United  Way  Telethon,  general  chairman  of  the 
Vacaville  Fiesta  Days  Committee,  chairman  of 
the  Vacaville  Onion  Festival,  director  of  the 
Solano  County  Private  Industry  Council,  and 
Vacaville  chairman  of  the  Vaca  Valley  Hospital 
Fund  Drive  Tom  has  also  served  as  director 
of  the  California  Association  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives,  vice  president  of  the 
Vacaville  Art  League,  president  of  the  Vaca- 
ville Host  Lions  C!ub.  and  president  of  the  20- 
30  Club  As  one  of  Solano  County"s  most  gen- 
erous volunteers.  Tom  has  set  a  standard  for 
others  to  follow 

As  Tom  leaves  the  Vacaville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  after  23  years  of  distinguished 
leadership,  Solano  County  pauses  to  say. 
"Thank  you,  Tom.  for  enriching  our  community 
and  our  lives;  Solano  County  appreciates  and 
respects  your  many  contributions'"  Having 
worked  with  Tom  for  many  years.  I  know  first- 
hand the  valuable  and  unselfish  service  he 
has  given  to  Vacaville  and  the  entire  Solano 
County  community 


IN  HONOR  OF  THOMAS  A. 

McNUNN 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  longtime  fnend,  adviser,  and  one  of 
Solano  Countys  most  outstanding  civic  lead- 
ers. Thomas  A.  McNunn. 

Born  and  raised  m  Nebraska.  Tom  moved 
to  Solano  County  after  serving  with  the  US 
Air  Force  in  Korea.  He  started  his  postmilitary 
service  career  with  the  Vallejo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  he  remained  there  until  he  re- 
located to  Vacaville  in  1966. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Vaca- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1966  to 
1989.  Toms  progressive  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  enrich- 
ment has  greatly  benefited  Vacaville  and 
Solano  County 


THE  BADGER-TWO  MEDICINE 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
introduce  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  Act  of 
1990  This  legislation  creates  a  congressional 
study  area  in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  road- 
less area,  and  avoids  costly  court  actions 
against  the  Federal  Government 

My  purpose  is  to  avoid  costly  court  action 
and  furlher  delay  of  a  final  determination  of 
the  management  of  this  area.  This  will  not  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Congress  will  have  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  it  was  included  in  the 
Montana  Natural  Resource  Protection  and  Uti- 
lization Act  of  1989,  which  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  100th  Congress 
That  bill  passed  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  on  voice  votes.  The 
legislation  was  then  vetoed  by  President 
Reagan,  however,  although  the  Badger-Two 
Medicine  portion  of  the  bill  (section  12  2751) 
was  not  cited  m  the  veto  message 

I  am  again  introducing  this  portion  of  the 
vetoed  bill  because  the  crisis  Congress  hoped 
to  avoid  with  that  legislation  is  about  to  be 
quickly  upon  us  Actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  has  threatened  to  circumvent 
congressional    intent    for    the   area   and    has 
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started  another  round  of  conflicts  with  the 
Blackfeef  Tribe  and  Montana's  conservation- 
ists and  sportsmen. 

The  land  covered  by  this  legislation  is  just 
south  of  Glacier  National  Park  on  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Forest  The  Badger-Two 
Medicine  is  not  a  typical  portion  of  the  nation- 
al forest,  however,  because  it  is  subject  to 
treaty  rights  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Blackfeet  Tnbe.  An  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  tribe 
was  consummated  in  1896  and  ceded  the 
Badger-Two  Medicine  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  treaty  also  stipulated  certain  nghts 
over  the  area  which  would  remain  with  the 
tribe. 

This  area  has  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy regarding  those  rights  for  many  years, 
and  just  recently  the  thbe  contacted  the 
Forest  Service  and  indicated  its  desire  to 
again  assume  control  of  the  area.  It  is  the 
tribe's  belief  that  the  agreement  was  a  50- 
year  lease  of  the  "Rocky  Ridges"  and  not  a 
cessation.  The  tribe  has  continued  over  these 
years  to  utilize  the  area  for  religious  practices 
and  the  names  of  the  land's  peaks  reflect  the 
stories  of  Blackfeet  legend.  Morning  Star 
Mountain,  Badger  Creek,  and  Two  Medicine 
River  are  not  just  place  names  but  pillars  of 
the  Blackfeet  religion. 

The  Congress  clearly  recognized  the  very 
real  possibility  of  conflicts  with  Indian  treaty 
rights  when  It  passed  S.  2751  in  1988.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  that  bill  established  a  3-year  study 
in  order  to  determine  how  management  activi- 
ties should  lake  into  account  rights  left  with 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  cessation.  This  ap- 
proach was  supported  by  the  tribe.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Blackfeet  Tnbe  believed  then, 
and  I  still  hold,  the  best  way  to  establish  ap- 
propriate management  is  by  involving  the  tribe 
in  formulation  of  a  |oint  management  plan. 
Given  the  opportunity  to  have  their  rights  con- 
sidered in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest 
management  plan  would  go  a  great  ways  to 
addressing  the  tribe's  concerns. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  approach  will 
almost  inevitably  lead,  as  the  Congress  be- 
lieved, to  a  lengthy  court  challenge  and  need- 
less expense  for  the  Government  and  U.S. 
taxpayers  Recent  actions  by  the  tribe  only 
validate  that  to  push  forward  with  the  leasing 
approach,  outlined  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Forest,  creates  conflict  be- 
tween the  thbe  and  the  Forest  Service,  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the  Forest 
Service,  and  conflict  between  Montanans  and 
the  Forest  Sen/ice,  with  no  clear  hope  of  res- 
olution except  in  litigation. 

The  Forest  Service  has  learned  the  hard 
way  that  redoing  Forest  Plans,  Environmental 
Impact  Statements,  Environmental  Assess- 
ments, Management  Alternatives  and  Road- 
less Area  Reviews  is  a  duplicative,  expensive, 
exasperating  process  The  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  says  clearly  that  we  want  to  avoid 
having  the  courts  decide  management  this 
time  around. 

Contrary  to  the  Forest  Service's  belief,  pro- 
ceeding with  development  is  not  the  only 
option  that  they  have.  Discussions  with  the 
tribe  and  consultation  with  Congress  pnor  to 
movement  on  any  development  is  an  accepta- 
ble and  frankly  much  more  prudent  alternative 
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for  protecting  the  public  s  clear  right  to  decide 
the  use  of  these  lands. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  not  only  the 
thbe  that  has  questioned  development  of  the 
Badger-Two  Medicine  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana's Division  of  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  has 
publicly  expressed  grave  reservations  about 
development  in  this  area  and  the  impact  It 
would  have  on  this  Nations  second  largest 
elk  herd  and  largest  Big  Horn  sheep  popula- 
tions, both  of  which  rely  heavily  on  the 
Badger-Two  Medicine  for  their  very  survival 

Montanas  conservationists  and  sportsmen 
have  long  advocated  this  area  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  system 
and  do  not  support  development 

The  Congress  appropriately  and  reasonably 
moved  once  to  assure  that  in  this  case  treaty 
nghts  are  protected.  With  this  legislation  I  am 
attempting  to  again  do  so 
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forts  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  him  for 
many  years  and  to  count  on  his  wise  counsel 
and  eftective  assistance. 

Vincent  is  truly  a  man  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people  who  I  am  proud  to  count  as  a  con- 
stituent and  a  fnend.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  RANIERE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distnct  I  rep- 
resent encompasses  some  of  this  Nations 
most  diverse  and  colorful  ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods. One  such  area  which  is  especially 
known  for  its  hch  cultural  flavor  is  the  Benson- 
hurst  community,  located  in  the  central  portion 
of  my  congressional  distnct. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  great  neighbor- 
hoods don't  just  happen;  they  are  most  often 
the  product  of  hard  work  and  dedication  on 
the  part  of  community  activists.  In  Benson- 
hurst,  such  leadership  and  vision  has  been 
amply  supplied  over  many  years  by  Vincent 
Ranlere,  outgoing  two-term  chairman  of  Com- 
munity Board  1 1 .  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
rise  today  to  pay  thbute  to  this  wonderful  man 
who  will  be  honored  on  February  1,  1990,  as 
he  steps  down  from  this  position  after  4  years. 

Bensonhurst  residents  for  the  last  25  years, 
Vincent  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  are  the  proud 
parents  of  three  children:  Vincent,  Jr.;  Susan; 
and  Geraldine.  The  family  belongs  to  St. 
Frances  Cabhni  pansh  and  has  been  active  in 
parish  organizations  for  many  years.  A 
member  of  the  pansh  council,  Vincent  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  St.  Frances'  Home 
School  Association  and  as  coach  and  athletic 
director  of  the  school's  Little  League  through 
the  years. 

In  addition  to  being  a  devoted  family  man, 
Vincent  is  one  of  those  exceptional  human 
beings  who  has  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  community  in  which 
he  lives.  His  talents  are  well  known,  and  the 
list  of  his  accomplishments  is  long  and  distin- 
guished. 

Vincent  has  been  a  member  of  Community 
Board  11  since  1977.  In  addition  to  being 
chairman  for  4  years,  he  has  also  served  the 
board  as  youth  chairman,  budget  chairman, 
and  1st  vice  chairman.  A  gentle,  kind  man, 
Vincent's  cool  head  and  warm  heart  have  al- 
lowed him  to  lead  the  board  through  many 
tough  community  issues  with  sensitivity  and 
intelligence. 

In  light  of  Vincent's  long  record  of  achieve- 
ment, I  am  delighted  to  salute  him  for  his  ef- 


COMMEMORATING   THE   RETIRE- 
MENT OF  RALPH  J.  GIONET 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  hse  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  a  man  who  has  served  his  communi- 
ty with  notable  distinction.  The  name  of  this 
great  Amencan  is  Ralph  Gionet.  and  on  Janu- 
ary 26  a  testimonial  will  be  held  for  him  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  retirement  after  more  than  35 
years  of  activity  within  the  school  department 
of  Pittsfield.  MA 

In  1954,  Ralph  accepted  a  teaching  position 
at  North  Junior  High  School  in  Pittsfield.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  held  a  number  of  education- 
al posts,  including  teacher,  guidance  counsel- 
or, as  well  as  department  head  for  the  occu- 
pational education  division  at  Pittsfield  High 
School:  the  position  from  which  he  now  re- 
tires. Throughout  the  years.  Ralph  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  pillar  on  which  his  col- 
leagues and  students  have  leaned  for  support 
and  turned  to  for  guidance,  and  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  he  has  always  searched  for  ways  in 
which  he  could  do  more  for  his  pupils  and 
community. 

Some  of  the  words  used  to  descnbe  this 
fine  man  include  warm,  professional,  fair,  and 
compassionate.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
members  of  the  department  which  he  leaves 
behind  that  no  one  individual  will  ever  be  able 
to  take  his  place,  as  his  constitution  consists 
of  such  a  remarkable  combination  of  canng 
and  dedication,  not  easily  found  among  most 
individuals. 

As  if  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  were 
not  enough,  Ralph  has  consistently  devoted 
himself  to  a  wide  scope  of  community  serv- 
ices throughout  the  area  I  am  fortunate  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  These  activities  have 
ranged  from  coaching  with  the  Boys  Club 
Hockey  League  to  acting  as  president  of  the 
Goodwill  Industnes  Advisory  Board,  and  even 
chairman  of  the  parish  council  at  St.  Teresas 
Church.  The  work  he  has  conthbuted  to  these 
volunteer  organizations  stands  as  a  shining 
example  of  concerned  citizenship,  and  his  ac- 
tions should  inspire  all  those  who  know  him  to 
emulate  his  splendid  example. 

Despite  his  active  lifestyle,  Ralph  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  have  managed  to  raise 
five  sons:  Mark,  Bruce,  David,  Alan,  and  Gary; 
each  of  whom  was  educated  within  the  same 
school  system  of  which  their  father  has  been 
a  part  these  past  35  years.  Undoubtedly,  the 
expenence  of  having  a  father  as  kind  and  at- 
tentive as  Ralph  has  enabled  each  of  the 
boys  to  better  handle  the  adversities  that  life 
often  presents,  and  has  provided  them  with 
the  tools  needed  to  attain  their  highest  goals 

To  say  that  Ralph  Gionet  will  be  sorely 
missed  is  an  understatement.  To  fill  the  shoes 
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of  such  a  committed  individual  is  no  easy 
task,  but  fortunately  there  are  many  who  have 
learned  from  his  example  and  will  do  their 
best  to  carry  on  his  tradition  of  excellence 
Nevertheless,  considenng  Ralph's  undying  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  others,  I  doubt  that  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  him.  Besides  his  love  for 
fishing  and  Agatha  Chnstie  novels.  Ralph 
Gionet  also  has  a  love  for  people.  Knowing 
that,  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  our  world,  and  thank  God  for  that! 
I  salute  you  Ralph  Gionet,  and  I  wish  you 
the  most  enjoyable  of  retirements 


INTERNATIONAL  VISITOR 
MONTH 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 1990  as  "International  Visitor  Month  '" 

This  resolution  recognizes  an  outstanding 
program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  which  bnngs  foreign  leaders  to  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  more  personal  un- 
derstanding of  our  people  and  culture.  This 
program:  Helps  shape  American  foreign 
policy;  draws  on  an  array  of  experts  to  exam- 
ine current  domestic  problems;  complements 
the  curnculum  or  elementary  and  higher  edu- 
cational programs  nationwide;  creates  opF>or- 
tunities  for  international  business  ventures: 
bnngs  money  into  American  cities  and  towns; 
and,  introduces  American  people  of  all  back- 
grounds to  future  world  leaders  visiting  the 
United  States. 

Amencan  Embassies  overseas  select  only 
the  most  promising  midcareer  professionals  to 
participate  in  the  month  long  exchange  pro- 
gram Last  year  the  program  brought  more 
than  5,000  visitors  to  our  country.  Once  the 
visitors  arrive,  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  for  International  Visitors  [NCIV]  carry 
out  the  program  in  communities  in  nearly 
every  State. 

This  IS  a  worthwhile  program  that  deseni/es 
the  Congress"  support  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsonng  International  Visitor 
Month  The  resolution  follows: 

International  Visitor  Month 

Whereas  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  conducts  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  that  bring  current  and 
future  foreign  leaders  to  the  United  States, 
often  for  their  first  visit; 

Whereas  the  experiences  of  these  visitors 
affect  attitudes  and  decisions  regarding  our 
country  and  international  relations  in  gen- 
eral; 

Whereas  the  success  of  these  programs  de- 
pends on  the  visitors  seeing  American  de- 
mocracy in  all  its  openness  and  diversity; 

Whereas  such  broad  and  meaningful  expo- 
sure requires  thousands  of  volunteers,  who 
open  their  homes,  businesses,  and  communi- 
ties to  more  than  5,000  visitors  each  year; 

Whereas  such  volunteer  efforts  are  coordi- 
nated by  the  103  not-for  profit  community 
organizations  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  42  national  programming  agencies 
which  form  the  National  Council  for  Inter- 
national Visitors; 
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Whereas  these  international  visits  not 
only  enrich  the  United  States  and  the  world 
in  cultural,  sonal.  and  human  terms,  but 
also  provide  the  United  Stales  and  foreign 
nations  opportunities  m  international  trade, 
commerce,  and  economic  de\elopment,  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  vitalit.v  and  grow 
ing  value  of  such  programs  depend  upon 
communit.v  awareness  and  support:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  b\j  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives O.I  the  I'nited  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September 
1990  is  designated  as  Inlernational  Visitors 
Month'  The  President  is  authorrzed  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  observe 
that  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  act i\i ties 


PUTTING  THE  SECURITY  BACK 
IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^VTI VES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  with  Representative  Byron 
DORGAN  to  repeal  the  PICA  payroll  tax  in- 
crease that  took  effect  on  January  1 ,  1 990  I 
do  so  because  the  time  has  come  to  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  practice  of  using  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  revenues  to  mask  the  true 
Federal  budget  deficit  if  we  cannot  take  stop 
this  practice,  then  I  think  we  must  level  with 
the  Amencan  people  and  halt  the  increases  m 
the  Social  Security  payroll  fax 

Simply  put,  the  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country  are  being  misled  Each  week, 
contnbutions  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
are  deducted  from  their  paychecks  Most  be- 
lieve that  these  contributions  are  left  in  the 
trust  fund  to  pay  for  their  future  retirement 
costs 

They  are  wrong  In  fact,  the  revenues  m  the 
trust  fund  are  invested  m  Government  securi- 
ties, providing  a  new  and  expanding  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  Instead  of  using 
these  trust  fund  revenues  for  their  intended 
purpose,  to  build  a  reserve  and  stimulate 
future  economic  growth.  Treasury  has  been 
allowed  to  use  these  reserves  to  mask  the 
growing  Federal  budget 

What  was  supposed  to  be  an  exercise  m 
good  government  has  become  nothing  more 
than  a  budget  device  to  disguise  the  true  size 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  If  you  exclude 
the  $68  billion  in  trust  fund  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  we  have  a  real  budget  deficit  ap- 
proaching S200  billion  If  we  put  off  taking 
these  surplus  revenues  out  of  the  budget 
process  until  after  1993,  we  will  waste  another 
S420  billion  In  fact,  if  you  discount  this  trans- 
fer of  trust  fund  revenues,  we  have  made  little 
progress  on  reducing  the  budget  deficit  over 
the  past  several  years 

This  practice  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue It  removes  discipline  from  the  budget 
process,  since  the  growing  revenues  from  the 
Social  Secunty  Trust  Fund  enable  us  to  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  without  cutting 
spending  It  uses  a  regressive  payroll  tax  to 
fund  an  increasing  share  of  Federal  spending 
continuing  the  trend  toward  an  inequitable  Tax 
Code    And  it  deceives  the  working  men  and 
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women  of  this  country  into  thinking  that  their 
retirement  savings  m  Social  Secunty  are  being 
protected 

Representative  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota 
and  I  have  supported  legislation  to  protect  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  by  immediately 
blocking  the  use  of  trust  fund  revenues  for 
deficit  reduction  under  Gramm-Rudman  If  that 
plan  IS  adopted,  the  President  and  Congress 
will  have  to  face  the  real  deficit 

If.  however,  trust  fund  revenues  continue  to 
be  used  to  mask  the  deficit,  hard-earned  tax- 
payer money  will  be  squandered  and  the 
Social  Security  benefits  of  today's  workers 
cannot  be  guaranteed  In  that  case,  the  only 
responsible  approach  will  be  to  reduce  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  with  Representative  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota  today  would  start  down  that 
road  by  rolling  back  the  payroll  tax  increase 
for  1990 

It  IS  intended  as  a  signal  that  it  is  not  good 
enough  to  admit  the  problem  but  put  off  the 
solution  The  American  people  deserve  an 
end  to  this  practice,  not  m  1997,  nor  in  1993, 
but  now 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  me  in  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  my  constituent  and  friend,  Jackie 
Speier,  member  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly and  the  South  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "Citizen  of  the  Year  ' 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACKIE  SPEIER 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNI.'\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  California  State 
Assemblywoman  Jackie  Speier  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  South  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  its  "Citizen  of  the  Year."  I 
join  my  friends  at  the  South  San  Francisco 
Chamber  in  paying  tribute  to  Ms  Speier  and 
invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  join 
me  in  honoring  her 

Jackie  Speier  was  elected  to  the  California 
State  Assembly  :n  1986  representing  the  19th 
Assembly  District  which  includes  parts  of  San 
Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Counties.  She  has 
been  recognized  by  her  assembly  colleagues 
as  a  competent  and  effective  legislator,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  key  ways  and  means 
and  rules  committees  and  as  majority  whip 

Prior  to  her  service  in  the  State  assembly, 
Ms  Speier  was  elected  a  member  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  where 
she  served  from  1981  to  1987  As  county  su- 
pervisor she  was  known  for  her  outstanding 
work  in  focusing  attention  on  women's  issues. 
Sl#  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  San 
Mateo  County  Advisory  Council  on  Women, 
the  Household  Hazardous  Waste  Clean-Out 
Program,  Sexual  Assault  Care  Center,  and  a 
number  of  initiatives  on  child  care  and  paren- 
tal leave 

Jackie  Speier  is  no  stranger  to  Washington 
She  was  a  legislative  assistant  to  our  former 
colleague  Leo  J  Ryan,  who  served  in  Con- 
gress until  his  untimely  death  in  Guyana  in 
1978 

As  a  grandfather  of  13,  i  consider  one  of 
Ms  Speier  s  finest  accomplishments  to  be  the 
distinction  she  achieved  as  the  first  member 
of  the  California  Legislature  to  have  a  child 
while  in  office.  She  and  her  husband,  Steve 
Sierra,  are  the  parents  of  Jackson  Kent  Sierra. 
born  July  18,  1988.  on  the  opening  day  Of  the 
last  Democratic  National  Convention, 


WILL  HILL  TANKERSLEY 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAM,A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  effective.  Oc- 
tober 19,  1985.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  appointed  the  Honorable  Will  Hill 
Tankersley,  a  native  of  Montgomery,  AL,  to  a 
4-year  tour  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
This  Board  was  established  in  1952  by  Con- 
gress as  the  principal  policy  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  concerning 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  of  all  the 
armed  services 

The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  under 
Chairman  Tankersley's  direction,  has  advised 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  that 
have  helped  to  modernize  and  integrate  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  into  a  genuine 
and  ready  total  force  The  Board  was  created 
by  Congress  as  an  independent  source  of 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
Congress.  Its  annual  report  has  become  the 
most  comprehensive  document  available  on 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs  and  serves  as 
the  definitive  reference  document  for  reserve 
component  data.  Mr  Tankersley's  commit- 
ment, dedication,  and  devotion  have  assured 
the  success  of  the  Board  in  meeting  its  con- 
gressional mandate 

Will  Hill  spent  8  years  in  the  regular  Army 
and  is  a  decorated  combat  infantry  veteran  of 
SIX  campaigns  of  the  Korean  war,  a  ranger, 
and  a  master  parachutist.  When  he  retired 
from  the  Army  Reserve  as  a  mapr  general,  he 
was  awarded  the  Army's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  He  served  on  ail  levels  from  pla- 
toon to  the  Department  of  Army  staff  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  appointed  him  to  the 
Army  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee.  His 
final  assignment  was  commander  of  the  87th 
U.S.  Army  Maneuver  Area  Command  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

From  1969  to  1974  he  was  civilian  aide  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama President  Ford  nominated  him  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
September  5.  1974.  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  sworn  in  by  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, James  R  Schlesinger  He  served  in 
this  post  until  July  1977 

Not  only  was  Will  Hill  interested  in  the  over- 
all welfare  of  our  defense  posture,  but  he  was 
equally  committed  to  his  community.  Will  Hill 
IS  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Montgomery  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
He  IS  a  member  of  the  Auburn  University  Re- 
search Advisory  Council,  he  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Montgomery  Rotary  Club,  he  was 
director  of  the  Montgomery  Area  United  Way, 
the  Montgomery  Academy  and  the  Tukabat- 
chee  Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica  And  he  served  as  director  of  the  Gover- 
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nor's  Management  Improvement  Program  for 
State  Government  Will  Hill  is  currently  the 
president  of  Sterne,  Agee  &  Leach.  Inc.,  Ala- 
bama's oldest  and  largest  secunties  firm 

A  true  southern  gentleman.  Will  Hill  Tan- 
kersley was  a  tremendous  asset  to  our  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  he  remains  a  devot- 
ed champion  of  Montgomery  and  the  State  of 
Alabama 


COMMEMORATING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  dunng  this 
past  year,  we  have  witnessed  momentous 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  We  have  seen  an 
expansion  of  participatory  government  and  a 
new  commitment  to  human  nghts  in  those 
countnes.  There  has  been  important  move- 
ment toward  market-onented  economies  that 
allow  Individuals  greater  freedom  in  determin- 
ing their  economic  lives  It  has  been  an  excit- 
ing and  heartwarming  experience  to  see  the 
Berlin  Wall  come  down  and  to  observe  the 
other  important  events  that  have  character- 
ized these  past  few  months. 

To  a  great  degree.  President  Gorbachev 
had  much  to  do  with  allowing  these  changes 
to  take  place  without  far  greater  bloodshed 
and  repression  Yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
the  winds  of  freedom  and  human  nghts  have 
yet  to  blow  freely 

The  Ukrainian  Amencan  community  has  ob- 
served January  22  as  a  day  commemorating 
the  time  seven  decades  ago  when  the 
Ukraine  was  an  independent,  democratic 
nation,  and  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the 
dream  of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine.  At  the  same  time,  they  reminded 
all  of  us  that  while  notable  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  much  further  to 

go 

After  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Assembly,  meeting  in  Kiev 
on  January  22,  1918,  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  This  period  of  inde- 
pendence was  short-lived.  By  the  early 
1920's,  the  Soviet  Union  militarily  occupied 
eastern  Ukraine  creating  the  Ukrainian  SS.R, 

From  the  early  I920's  to  today,  harsh  and 
brutal  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  spint 
and  the  culture  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
For  the  past  4  years,  I  have  served  as  one  of 
four  congressional  commissioners  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Ukrainian  Famine  of  1932-33, 
Dunng  those  4  years  we  took  extensive  testi- 
mony from  eyewitnesses  to  the  famine  that 
took  millions  of  Ukrainian  lives.  We  came  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  the  famine 
was  man-made  as  a  deliberate  part  of  Stalinist 
policy  of  genocide  to  break  the  back  of  the 
Ukraine. 

When  that  failed,  the  Soviet  Government 
took  other  harsh  steps.  From  1934  to  1940, 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  shot 
or  sent  to  labor  camps,  and  under  the  policy 
of  Sovietlzatlon,  Ukrainian  churches  were  out- 
lawed, Russian  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
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expressions  of  Ukrainian  culture  were  sup- 
pressed 

It  IS  time  for  President  Gorbachev  to  allow 
perestroika  to  enter  into  the  political  relation- 
ship among  the  various  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Sovietization  has  failed  in  the  Baltic 
States  and  it  has  failed  in  the  Ukraine.  A  first 
step  has  been  taken  by  allowing  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  to  register  as  a  religion  to  be 
observed  in  the  Soviet  Union 

However,  there  is  still  much  further  to  go 
The  people  should  be  allowed  to  freely  wor- 
ship whether  they  are  Ukrainian  Catholic.  Rus- 
sian Orthodox.  Ukrainian  Orthodox,  or  any 
other  denomination  or  religion.  People  must 
also  be  allowed  to  take  pnde  in  their  full  iden- 
tity As  Americans  take  pnde  in  their  ethnic 
identity  while  still  being  Amencan.  the  Soviet 
Government  must  realize  people  cannot  have 
an  alien  identity  forced  upon  them.  Finally,  a 
political  relationship  needs  to  evolve  that  rec- 
ognizes the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine 

Mr  Speaker,  during  this  commemoration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine  we  must 
continue  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  there  and  encourage  President  Gorba- 
chev to  let  necessary  changes  take  place. 
The  Soviet  Government  must  finally  accept 
that  the  status  quo  is  no  longer  acceptable 
and  shape  its  policy  toward  the  Ukraine  ac- 
cordingly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DARLA  RAE 
PERLOZZI 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  Daria  Rae  Perlozzi  who  is  an 
aspinng  musician  from  my  17th  Congressional 
Distnct.  DarIa  Rae.  who  is  from  Struther.  OH, 
recorded  her  first  single  in  1 989  which  was  re- 
leased in  the  United  States  and  Europe 

DarIa  Rae  has  been  playing  the  drums  for 
more  than  15  years  and  recently  released  her 
first  single,  "Let  There  Be  Drums. "  which  is  a 
rendition  of  Sandy  Nelson's  recording  from 
the  1960's.  Along  with  "Let  There  Be  Drums." 
she  recorded  "A  Brighter  Day,"  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  song  of  hope  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate people  of  the  world.  She  feels  that  music 
IS  an  international  language  and  that  it  can  be 
used  to  communicate  messages  that  spoken 
language  cannot. 

Ms.  Perlozzi  graduated  from  Struthers  High 
School  in  1985  and  has  received  a  number  of 
musical  awards  including,  six  supenor  ratings 
in  the  Ohio  Music  Education  State  Competi- 
tion, Whose  Who  in  Music,  the  Governor 
Youth  Recognition  Award  in  1986,  and  a 
scholarship  from  the  Music  Association  of  the 
Music  Club.  Presently  DarIa  Rae  Is  a  member 
of  the  musicians'  union  86-242  and  a  member 
of  the  band  Cloverleaf. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  DarIa  Rae  Perlozzi  on 
the  release  of  her  first  single  and  commend 
her  on  her  concern  for  her  fellow  man  DarIa 
Rae  has  a  bnght  future  ahead  of  her  and  I 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DUANE  B,  BEESON. 
ESQ. 

HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  valuable  contn- 
butions of  Duane  B  Beeson,  Esq.,  who  was 
honored  by  All-Charities  as  a  "Great  Bay  Area 
Humanitanan"  on  January  20,  1990  Duane 
has  touched  many  people  in  great  and  small 
ways  over  the  years 

Duane's  stellar  legal  career  began  when  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1948. 
and  got  off  to  an  auspicious  start  when  he  ob- 
tained a  highly  esteemed  appointment  as  a 
Federal  law  clerk  for  the  Honorable  William  E 
Orr,  judge  of  the  US  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth 
Circuit.  His  career  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  validated  that  early  promise  and 
many  of  the  cases  that  Duane  shepherded 
during  his  tenure  at  the  NLRB  remain  land- 
mark decisions  in  labor  law 

Duane  has  not  limited  his  contnbutions  to 
the  practice  of  labor  law  alone  In  addition,  he 
had  served  as  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  Law  School.  Hastings  Law 
School.  George  Washington  Law  School  and 
the  University  of  California  Law  School  His 
contnbutions  also  extend  to  constitutional  law 
as  Duane's  victonous  decision  in  the  1965 
case  United  States  versus  Seeger  before  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  on  conscientious  objec- 
tions still  stands  as  an  important  milestone  in 
that  area 

Duane  joined  the  firm  of  Beeson,  Tayer,  Sil- 
bert,  Bodine  &  Livingston  in  1961  and  has 
represented  many  unions,  including  the  Team- 
sters, California  Nurses  Association,  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  Mailers,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio 
Artists 

Duane  B  Beeson  has  woven  a  thread  of 
humanitarianism  throughout  all  of  his  dealings. 
He  has  maintained  a  reputation  as  a  thought- 
ful, fair,  and  skillful  advocate  both  m  litigations 
and  in  negotiations. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
BILL  TREJO.  JR. 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr 
Bill  Trejo,  Jr ,  an  inaividuai  that  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  US  shipbuilding  and  repair 
industry  At  a  time  when  this  vital  domestic  in- 
dustry IS  experiencing  adversity,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  s'lll  individuals  will- 
ing to  stand  by  what  they  believe  in 

Recently  the  San  Pedro  News  Pilot  ran  a 
profile  story  of  Mr  Trejo,  and  his  role  in  the 
on-going  difficulties  faced  by  Todd  Shipyards, 
San  Pedro  For  those  of  you  that  do  not  know, 
this  company  was  forced  to  close  -ecently 
leaving  2,000  workers  unemployed.   It    s  my 
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hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  the  follow- 
ing article  on  Mr  Trejo.  both  as  a  tribute  to 
the  man,  and  to  demonstrate  the  need  to 
save  our  domestic  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
industry  before  it  is  extinct 

Unionist's  Love  Is  Labor— Bill  Trejo.  Jr  , 
a  selr-tatght  negotiator  at  todd 

'  By  Bob  James  i 

Bill  Trejo  Jr.  likes  to  do  things  the  hard 
way. 

Whether  negotiating  a  contract  on  behalf 
of  his  members,  earning  an  education  or 
simply  finding  time  for  his  family,  the  exec- 
utive secretary  for  Local  9  of  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers 
of  America  rarely  takes  the  easiest  route. 

"I  feel  good  in  doing  things  the  hard  *ay. 
he  said.  I  feel  good  because  I  have  a  con- 
science that  tells  me  I'm  doing  the  right 
thing.  " 

Raised  in  East  Los  Angeles  by  his  mother. 
Trejo  saw  gang  and  prison  violence  eventu- 
ally take  three  family  members.  But  during 
those  years,  he  also  got  his  first  taste  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbors  salt  air  when  he  visited  hi.s 
father,  a  Todd  Shipyards  worker,  on  the 
weekends. 

"I  was  always  awed  and  amazed  by  the 
harbor."  he  said  as  he  sal  in  the  living  room 
of  his  San  Pedro  home.  Being  from  East 
L.A..  this  is  another  world.  " 

Since  then.  Trejo  has  emerged  as  a  major 
force  in  the  harbor's  shipbuilding  and  repair 
industry.  After  beginning  his  labor  career  as 
a  shop  steward  in  Todd's  dry  dock  depart- 
ment, trustee  and  treasurer  for  ihe  local,  he 
stepped  into  Local  9s  top  post  almost  a  year 
ago— just  as  the  union's  main  employer. 
Todd,  tjegan  its  swan  song. 

The  stocky  father  of  two  has  also  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  devoted  union  man  who 
above  all  else  represents  his  membership 
fairly.  He  often  takes  a  low-key  approach  to 
negotiating,  but  also  can  be  confrontational 
and  hot-tempered. 

■  His  heart  is  really  into  it."  said  Rene 
Herrera.  president  of  Local  13  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union. 

"He  really  believes  in  what  he's  doing." 
said  Herrera.  who  has  known  Trejo  since 
their  days  at  Todd  in  1978.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  stop  by  and  see  how  hard  he  works  to 
know  that.  " 

■  He's  good,"  said  Kevin  Sullivan,  the  ship 
builder's  union  West  Coast  representative. 
"He  always  represented  his  men  well  and 
fairly.  "Hes  had  to  make  some  tough  deci 
sions  and  has  done  well." 

In  the  days  when  young  Billy  Trejo  at- 
tended Todd  Christmas  parties  at  the 
Warner  Grand  Theater  in  San  Pedro,  he 
never  planned  to  follow  in  his  father's  foot 
steps,  but  after  graduating  from  high  school 
in  1974.  the  former  athlete  found  that, 
thanks  to  a  serious  knee  injury,  he  had  no 
way  to  attend  college. 

So  he  picked  up  odd  jobs  as  a  bouncer  in  a 
Hollywood  nightclub,  in  a  surf  shop  looking 
for  shoplifters  and  finally  at  Todd,  where 
he  obtained  off-and-on  work  as  a  shipfitters 
helper. 

Working  in  the  same  department  as  his 
father  did  for  more  than  20  years,  the 
younger  Trejo  learned  the  craft  of  piecing 
together  giant  sections  of  seagoing  vessels 
as  his  father  had  been  taught— from  the 
veterans. 

In  1977.  when  Todd  tsegan  work  on  the 
mammoth  18-ship  Navy  frigate  program, 
Trejo  moved  to  the  dry  dock.  As  the  young 
est  man  in  the  department,  he  got  the  dirti- 
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est,  hardest  jobs  and  a  ion  of  overtime,  he 
recalled. 

In  1978,  Trejo  married  his  high  school 
.sweetheart  Sylvia,  in  Hawaii.  For  the  next 
couple  years  they  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try and  to  Eastern  Europe,  returning  to  the 
Harbor  Area  periodically  to  work  again  at 
Todd. 

Trejo.  33,  returned  to  Todd  full  time  in 
1982.  right  around  the  time  his  first  child. 
Christina,  was  born.  He  returned  to  the  dry 
dock— and  the  union. 

I  wasn't  involved  in  the  beginning.  I  was 
doing  my  own  thing.  "  Trejo  recalls  of  his  re- 
lationship with  the  union. 

But  I  remember  getting  disgusted  at  cer- 
tain issues,  like  the  distribution  of  overtime 
and  always  hearing  that  personnel  said 
this"  and  personnel  said  that.'  " 

"So  I  started  saying.  Just  because  person- 
nel said  that  doesn't  make  it  right.  Let's 
look  at  where  we  stand  with  this  contract." 
And  then  I  started  getting  involved  In  con- 
tracts and  the  next  thing  you  know  I'm  the 
shop  steward." 

Trejo  s  involvement  deepened  and  he  said 
he  "began  filing  grievances  and  going  into 
arbitrations"  on  behalf  of  his  department. 

Sullivan  said  not  only  was  his  friend  of  10 
years  a  good  steward,  he  was  good  at  his 
trade  too. 

"That's  always  a  good  combination  be- 
cause someone  who  works  hard  at  his  trade 
will  usually  work  hard  for  the  union,  "  Sulli- 
van said,  noting  that  Trejo  also  earned  the 
respect  of  management  becau.se  he  was  not 
"over-zealous"  in  his  position. 

But  the  shipbuilder's  mettle  was  put  to 
the  test  when  Todd  began  installation  of 
the  synchro-lift  in  1986.  The  high-tech 
device  essentially  replaced  the  older  method 
of  dry-docking  ves.sels  by  hand  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  ship  by  hydrologic  lifts. 
Trejo  .said  the  company  also  planned  to  dis- 
mantle his  department  with  the  old  dry- 
dock. 

A  lot  of  different  departments  wanted  to 
take  it  over,  but  he  fought  hard  to  make 
sure  his  department  got  it."  Sullivan  said. 
"The  winning  argument  was  that  he  had 
the  expertise  in  operating  dry  docks  and 
that  this  was  a  similar  piece  of  equipment." 

"It  was  needless.  That  should  have  been 
negotiated  square  from  the  beginning." 
Trejo  said  of  the  i.ssue.  "But  (the  negotia- 
tors) told  me  I  was  .secure,  but  when  it  came 
down  to  It.  I  wasn't."" 

The  epi.sode  marked  a  change  in  philoso- 
phy for  him.  FYom  that  point  on.  Trejo  said, 
he  wouldnt  really  trust  anvone  except  him- 
self. 

"I've  paid  a  price  for  it,  but  I've  also  paid 
a  price  when  I  did  trust  people,  "  Trejo  said. 

From  shop  steward,  Trejo  became  trustee 
of  the  local  and  then  moved  on  to  treasurer 
and  was  labeled  The  Watchdog"  because  of 
his  tenacious  control  over  the  books.  Sulli- 
van said  he  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
treasurers  the  local  ever  had. 

"These  guys  had  their  own  way  of  doing 
things  and  people  let  things  go  as  they 
would."  Trejo  .said,  recalling  Local  9's  fiscal 
health  when  he  came  in. 

But  I  was  doing  things,  making  the  com- 
pany justify  what  it  was  doing  and  so  some 
of  that  rubbed  off  with  the  union  hall.  " 
Trejo  said,  admitting  his  actions  cost  him 
some  popularity.  "But  I  never  challenged 
anything  unless  I  thought  I  was  right.  " 

Despite  his  fiscal  acuity,  Trejo  found  his 
real  calling  in  1986  on  the  panel  negotiating 
Local  9's  new  contract  with  Todd.  Even 
then,  company  officials  said  the  firm  was  in 
trouble  and  that  the  union  had  to  take  cuts 
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to  prevent  the  yard  from  closing.  Trejo  and 
company  stood  firm,  forcing  Todd  to  issue 
its   "final  offer  "  about  20  times,  Trejo  said. 

Negotiating  "is  what  it's  all  about.  That's 
where  you're  able  to  make  a  big  difference. " 
Trejo  said.  "That's  why  the  labor  movement 
is  there— to  make  an  impact  negotiating  cer- 
tain benefits  on  behalf  of  the  membership." 

Having  had  no  formal  training  in  the  art 
of  bargaining.  Trejo  did  what  he  did  when 
the  synchro-lift  issue  arose— hit  the  books. 
He  read  about  how  to  read  facial  expres- 
sions, body  language  and  the  art  of  listening 
and  comprehension.  He  used  tape  recorders 
and  takes  copious  notes  and  when  the  issues 
get  really  touchy,  he  said  he  simply  takes  a 
break  to  mull  over  in  his  mind  what  was 
said. 

"He  always  conducts  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man. "  said  Bill  Campbell,  vice  president  of 
Dockside  Marine  and  Industrial  Co.  of  Wil- 
mington, which  was  struck  by  Local  9  for 
five  weeks  earlier  this  year.  "I  only  saw  him 
lose  his  temper  once.  He  got  kind  of  out  of 
control,  but  he  came  back  and  apologized 
later.  " 

"Billy  does  do  a  good  job  representing  his 
membership,"  said  John  O'Hara,  industrial 
relations  manager  for  Todd.  "He  mirrors 
what  Local  9  stands  for  and  operates  the 
way  they  expect  him  to  operate." 

When  Todd  declared  bankruptcy  in  1987. 
Local  9  expected  even  more  out  of  him. 

"He  spent  most  of  his  evenings  at  the 
union  hall  and  then  when  he  came  home,  he 
had  business  on  his  mind."  said  Mrs.  Trejo. 
"And  then  people  would  call  all  night  asking 
"How's  it  going?  Is  it  closing?'  It  was  very 
stressful." 

Mrs.  Trejo  said  there  were  always  rumors 
the  yard  was  closing,  but  she  didn't  believe 
them. 

"(Bill)  said  there  was  no  way  they  would 
close  it.  that  it  was  just  scare  tactics.  But 
when  they  started  laying  everybody  off.  it 
was  clear  they  were  closing." 

These  days,  with  Todd  closed  and  2.000 
union  members  out  of  work.  Trejo's  respon- 
sibility has  increased  even  more.  The  priori- 
ty now.  he  said,  is  getting  a  buyer  for  the 
yard  in  there  that  won't  pack  up  in  a  couple 
years.  But  the  road  to  that  goal  is  filled 
with  obstacles. 

"Things  are  moving  so  quickly,  I  try  to 
read  a  lot  now.  probably  too  much  because 
we've  stopped  communicating.  "  Trejo  said, 
flashing  a  toothy  grin  at  his  wife.  "That's 
how  I've  educated  myself,  picking  up  law 
books,  case  histories,  books  on  negotiating 
tactics,  psychology,  comprehension,  reading 
facial  expressions— anything  that  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  labor  movement. 

"One  wrong  move  can  cost  me  and  this 
local  our  survival.  "  Trejo  said. 

But  dedication  has  its  price.  Just  as  the 
synchro-lift  and  treasurer  episodes  cost  him, 
so  has  the  fight  to  save  Todd.  This  time, 
however,  his  private  life  paid  the  bill. 

"Since  Chapter  11  there  hasn't  been  a 
whole  lot  of  fun.  "  Trejo  said  as  he  opened 
the  door  to  a  garage  filled  with  barbells, 
scuba  diving  gear,  fishing  poles  and  other 
toys  he  hasn't  used  in  a  long  time. 

"You  get  so  deep  into  a  certain  issue  that 
sometimes  you  lose  sight  of  everything  else, 
including  your  family.  Thats  when  you 
have  to  take  a  step  back.  " 

While  Trejo  said  his  family  understands, 
he  admits  he  felt  "a  little  guilty  about  not 
being  home  for  dinner  when  I  should  have. 

"It  took  some  time  for  me  to  learn  to  say, 
Adios.  I'm  out  of  here.'  then  lock  the  door 
of  the  hall  and  go  home  " 
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Trejo  gives  his  wife  a  lot  of  credit  for 
keeping  him  sane.  "She's  been  great."  he 
said,  noting  that  he  is  finding  more  time  for 
his  family.  Christina.  7.  and  he  are  part  of 
the  YMCA's  Indian  Princess  program  for  fa- 
thers and  daughters  and  Trejo  loves  to  play 
with  4-year-old  Michael. 

"I've  been  blessed,  "  he  said.  "I  never  asked 
to  be  in  this  position  and  I've  felt  good 
when  I  was  able  to  be  successful  and  felt 
bad  when  I  lost.  But  I  owe  the  union  for  ev- 
erything that  I  have  " 


PAUL  CORBIN:  THE 
COMMANDER 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  man  who  was  once  one  of 
the  most  colorful  political  figures  of  this  centu- 
ry, Mr.  Paul  Corbin. 

The  Commander,  as  he  described  himself, 
died  following  a  bout  with  cancer  on  Tuesday, 
January  2,  1990,  at  the  age  of  75  Today  in 
Nashville  a  group  of  Corbln's  fnends  and  ac- 
quaintances will  pay  tribute  to  this  man,  and 
I'd  like  to  honor  his  memory  myself  as  we 
begin  the  second  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Considenng  the  political  legacy  Paul 
Corbin  left,  I  think  this  is  most  fitting. 

Following  his  death  vanous  political  colum- 
nists described  Paul  Corbin  as  "a  national  po- 
litical operative,  a  most  unforgettable  charac- 
ter, brash,  energetic,  controversial,  a  prank- 
ster and  a  confidante"  Paul  Corbin  was  many 
things,  including  a  very  savvy  and  experienced 
adviser  to  some  of  the  leading  political  figures 
of  the  past  three  decades.  Paul  Corbin  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  political  minds  of 
our  time. 

I  borrow  excerpts  from  newspaper  articles 
written  for  the  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennes- 
sean  newspapers  in  my  hometown,  Nashville, 
TN,  and  from  the  Janesville,  Wl,  Gazette,  to 
paint  a  picture  of  this  unique  individual 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  reporter  Jim  O'Hara  which  appeared 
on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1990  in  the  Ten- 
nessean. 

Paul  Corbin,  Political  Figure,  Dies 
(By  Jim  O'Hara) 

Paul  Corbin,  confidante  of  the  late  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  a  national  political  opera- 
tive for  more  than  two  decades,  died  yester- 
day of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Alexandria,  "Va, 

He  had  both  political  and  business  ties  to 
Nashville,  dating  back  to  the  late  1960s, 

Services  for  Mr.  Corbin,  75.  will  be  at  11 
a.m.  FYiday  at  the  De  Maine  F^ineral  Home 
in  Alexandria.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's 
Cemetery  in  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  born  in  Winnipeg.  Manito- 
ba, in  1914  and  moved  to  Janesville.  Wis.,  in 
1935. 

He  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1943  and 
joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  When  he  was  honorably  discharged 
in  1945.  Corbin  had  attained  the  rank  of 
master  sergeant. 

Returning  to  Wisconsin  after  service  in 
the  South  Pacific,  he  became  active  in  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  eventually  becoming 
the  league's  national  chief  of  staff.  He  was 
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also  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Veterans 
Council  in  1946. 

Before  and  after  Corbin's  military  service, 
he  worked  as  a  labor  organizer  and  that  ac- 
tivity eventually  resulted  in  a  1962  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

He  bluntly  told  the  congressmen  on  the 
committee  that  reports  of  his  having  ties  to 
the  Communist  Party  were  false.  Corbin 
was  represented  before  the  committee  by 
Nashville  attorney  John  J.  Hooker  Jr. 

In  1960,  Corbin  met  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  was  seeking  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination,  and  Corbin  worked  for  him 
in  the  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia  primar- 
ies. 

During  the  1960  general  election,  Corbin 
worked  for  John  Kennedy  in  New  York 
state. 

From  1961-64,  Corbin  was  a  staff  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
left  that  position  after  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  pointedly  excluded  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy from  consideration  as  his  running  mate 
in  1964 

Corbin  then  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy 
in  his  1964  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
New  York.  He  also  worked  in  the  Demo- 
crat's 1968  presidential  campaign  during  the 
California  primary. 

For  Corbin,  politics  was  founded  on  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  friendships. 

He  was  fond  of  telling  friends  that  while 
most  people  lived  their  lives  like  funny 
paper  characters  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
he  intended  to  live  his  like  the  Sunday 
comics— in  full  color. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Corbin  was  color- 
ful. He  favored  long  overcoats  with  fur  col- 
lars and  broad-brimmed  black  fedoras. 

Corbin  was  also  controversial- and  some- 
times seemed  to  enjoy  that  role. 

Even  Corbin's  closest  friends  were  never 
certain  when  to  separate  the  fiction  from 
the  fact  surrounding  his  activities.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  almost  never  surprised 
by  a  Corbin  story  although  they  were  often 
left  shaking  their  heads  in  wonder. 

That  was  the  case  in  1983  when  reports 
surfaced  in  the  media  that  Corbin  was  in- 
volved in  obtaining  briefing  papers  for  a 
debate  from  the  campaign  of  President 
Carter  and  turning  them  over  to  Ronald 
Reagan's  campaign  manager,  William  J. 
Casey, 

And  Corbin  left  it  a  mystery, 

"The  Commander."  "The  Colonel.  "  Those 
were  just  two  of  the  sobriquets  by  which 
Corbin  would  conspiratorially  identify  him- 
self to  strangers. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  gravelly 
voice  that  invited  reporters  and  politicians 
into  Corbin's  world  where  legend  and  fact 
were  gleefully  mixed— and  usually  to  Cor- 
bin's advantage. 

Corbin's  political  ties  in  Tennessee  includ- 
ed working  for  Republican  Lamar  Alexan- 
der in  the  1982  governor's  race  and  drum- 
ming up  support  for  Democrat  Ned 
McWherter  in  the  1986  gubernatorial  con- 
test. 

In  May  1989.  Corbin  was  called  to  testify 
before  a  federal  grand  jury  here  investigat- 
ing Sheriff  Pate  Thomas  and  was  asked  by  a 
female  reporter  to  discuss  his  testimony. 

"I  dont  kiss  and  tell,  do  you?  "  he  respond- 
ed. 

That  did  not  stop  him  from  then  privately 
regaling  friends  with  a  story  of  his  wanting 
to  smoke  while  in  the  grand  jury  room. 
When  told  he  couldn't.  Corbin  said  he 
turned  to  the  grand  jury  and  asked  the 
smokers  on  the  panel  if  they  didn't  want  to 
light  up. 
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A  recess  in  the  proceedings  for  the  smok- 
ers was  then  called.  Corbin  said  as  he  pro- 
claimed another  personal  victory  over  estab- 
lished authority. 

A  Corbin  story  did  not  have  to  be  believed, 
only  enjoyed. 

"The  world  of  politics  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  colorful  characters  and  I  have  lost  a 
close,  personal  friend.  "  said  John  Seigen- 
thaler.  chairman,  publisher  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  The  Tennessean. 

Robert  and  Ethel  Kennedy  were  Corbin's 
godparents  when  Corbin  and  his  wile.  Ger- 
trude, converted  to  Catholicism. 

After  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination, 
Corbin  moved  to  Nashville  where  he  was  cu- 
rator of  the  Country  Music  Wax  Museum. 

He  then  moved  to  Washington.  DC. 
where  he  worked  as  a  political  consultant. 

Corbin  was  founder  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Service  and  served  on  its 
board  to  select  recipients  of  the  Jefferson 
awards.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Feder- 
al City  Club  in  Washington  and  a  member 
of  the  Mt.  Kenya  Safari  Club. 

Mr.  Corbin  is  sunived  by  his  wife.  Ger- 
trude; two  sisters.  Irene  Culter  of  Winnipeg 
and  Freida  Shankman  of  Suissan.  Calif.: 
and  a  daughter,  Darlene  Corbin  of  Marina 
Del  Rey,  Calif. 

The  family  asks  that  donations  be  made 
to  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial,  1031 
31st  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.,  2007. 

Following  Mr.  Corbin's  death,  the  Nashville 
Banner  reported  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  very 
proud  of  the  fnendships  he  formed  with  Ken- 
nedy Insiders,  including  John  Seigenthaler, 
now  chairman,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Tennessean,  descnbing  the  rela- 
tionships as  "a  band  of  brotherhood  that  was 
never  broken." 

Seigenthaler  used  to  joke  that  "Corbin  is 
our  cross  to  bear  " 

Other  Kennedy  pals  claimed  that  they  drew 
straws  after  Robert  Kennedy's  death  to  see 
who  got  Corbin,  "and  Seigenthaler  lost. " 

Robert  Kennedy's  biographer.  Arthur 
Schlesinger.  descnbed  Mr.  Corbin  as  a  "natu- 
ral born  con  man  "  who  took  "cheerful  delight 
in  causing  trouble  and  reorganizing  the  truth." 

In  1961.  Republican  US  Representative 
Melvin  Laird  accused  Mr  Corbin  of  having 
Communist  ties  John  Jay  Hooker,  who  also 
worked  m  the  Kennedy  campaign,  served  as 
Mr  Corbin's  attorney  at  heanngs  before  the 
House  Un-Amencan  Activities  Committee 

The  hearings  never  produced  proof  that  Mr, 
Corbin  had  Communist  links. 

But  Mr  Corbin  had  a  lot  of  laughs  in  later 
years  recounting  how  he  broke  the  tension 
dunng  the  heanngs  by  announcing  in  a  very 
loud  voice,  "Nothing  doing,  John  Jay.  I'm 
going  to  tell  the  truth" 

Columnist  Mitch  Bliss  in  Corbin's  hometown 
paper,  the  Janesville  Gazette,  descnbed  Mr. 
Corbin  as  "an  ex-Manne  with  a  gravelly  voice 
and  rapid  fire  delivery  Corbin  was  not  big 
physically,  but  gave  you  the  feeling  you  would 
sure  want  him  on  your  side  in  a  war  or  any 
other  kind  of  fight  " 

Fascinating,  engaging,  savvy  and  tough  as 
a  bantam  rooster,  Paul  Corbin  was  the  kind  of 
man  whose  exploits  became  political  legends. 
Perhaps  the  highest  tnbute  I  can  pay  Paul 
Corbin  today  is  to  say  that  I  admired  and  re- 
spected him  and  the  advice  he  gave  When 
Paul  Corbin  talked,  I  wanted  to  listen. 
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Like  hundreds  of  his  family  members  and 
friends.  I  will  miss  Paul  Corbin  But  i  also  un- 
derstand that  legends  grow  and  live  on  for- 
ever 


BANK  ROBBERY  ON  A  GRAND 
SCALE 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr,  STARK,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Chnslian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  contains  a  recent  editonal  by 
Richard  Monn  and  Joseph  Eihs.  titled  Bank 
Robbery  on  a  Grand  Scale  "  Monn  and  Ellis 
have  eloquently  descnbed  the  S&L  mess. 
caused  by  an  era  of  deregulation  coupled  by  a 
lack  of  needed  oversight  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment administration  The  costs  of  the  resulting 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  will  be  felt  by  every 
taxpayer  for  years  to  come 

The  second  session  of  the  101st  Congress 
will  p.'ovide  an  opportunity  to  resolve  potential 
disasters  in  the  pension  guarantee,  home 
mortgage,  farm  mortgage,  and  banking  indus- 
tries I  fear,  however,  tha*  too  many  special  in- 
terest groups  will  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand 
and  deny  that  potential  problems  exist  The 
time  to  act  is  row.  and  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  make  the  difficult  decisions  before  the  next 
cnsis'  financial  costs  have  mushroomed 
beyond  comprehension, 

I  recommend  the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Bank  Roebehy  on  a  Grand  Scalf 
(By  Richard  Moran  and  Joseph  Ellis) 

Un»il  recently,  tf.p  most  momorable  com- 
ment on  bank  robbery  was  made  by  the  leg- 
endary stickup  rpan  Willy  Sutton.  When 
asked  why  he  rohh^d  banks,  Sutton  ex- 
plained. -Because  that's  whert  the  money 
is."  But  the  recent  savingsand-loan  scandal 
ha.s  produced  ?  worthy  rival  in  the  quota- 
tion sweeps'akes.  Testifying  before  Con- 
gress, the  California  S&L  commissioner  ob- 
served. The  bes'  way  to  rob  a  bank  is  to 
own  one.  " 

It  is  time  we  realL'.e-i  the  enormous  cost 
imposed  on  society  by  corporate  criminals 
Un'il  this  new  breed  of  bank  robbers 
showed  up.  there  never  was  a  robbery  that 
bankrupted  a  bank.  According  to  the  Justice 
Depirtmenl.  the  averac  take  from  a  bank 
job  is  less  than  $3,000.  Although  Willy 
Sutton.  Jol;n  Dillineer.  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
and  Jesse  James  have  grabbed  all  the  noto- 
riety, the  truth  is.  they  don't  amount  to  a 
hii:  of  br.-\ns  when  compared  to  their 
mcdTn-day  count erparis. 

Over  thL-  n°xt  30  years  the  cost  of  bailing 
out  the  S&L  industry  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $3PC  bi":o':  and  $473  billion.  During 
th?  next  deca:ic.  every  American  taxpayer 
wil'  b°  forced  to  contribute  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  to  finance  the  losses.  The  sav- 
ing.s-and-loan  s-^andal  is  the  most  costly 
crime  in  recorded  history. 

The  fact  is.  most  of  these  banks  failed  not 
because  of  deregulation,  bad  loans,  or  shift 
ing  commercial  real  estate  markets,  but  be 
cause  they  were  either  bled  dry  by  a  bunch 
of  pin-striped  bandits  or  bankrupted  by 
gamblers  who  took  illegal  risks  with  devel- 
opers' money. 

A  recent  Government  Accounting  Office 
study  found  that  criminal  activity  played  a 
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central  role  in  the  26  most  costly  thrift  fail- 
ures. Of  the  n,319  S  &  L  bankruptcies  re- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department  for  possi- 
ble prosecution,  criminal  behavior  is  be- 
lieved to  have  played  a  significant  role  in  80 
percent  of  them. 

The  illegal  strategies  and  criminal  tech- 
niques employed  are  much  too  complex  to 
describe  in  de'ail  here.  Essentially  they  in- 
volved siphoning  funds,  illegal  risk  taking, 
and  covering  up.  Siphoning,  or  bleeding-dry. 
was  the  most  common  and  lucrative  method 
employed.  Top  management  paid  them- 
selves exorbitant  salaries  in  violation  of  fed- 
eral regulations,  purchased  luxury  homes, 
boats,  and  cars,  and  arranged  sweetheart 
deals  for  friends  and  relatives.  In  short. 
they  robbed  their  own  banks. 

In  defense  of  federal  laws  and  regulation.s. 
saving-and-loan  managers  made  illegal  high- 
risk  acquisition,  development,  and  construe 
tion  loans,  often  requiring  no  down  pay 
ment  and  relieving  the  developer  of  liability 
if  the  project  went  broke.  If  successful  the 
bank  would  receive  high  profits.  If  unsuc- 
cessful, the  taxpayers  would  foot  the  bill, 
since  all  deposits  up  to  $100,000  are  insured 
by  the  federal  government.  It's  a  'heads  I 
win.  tails  you  lose"  investment  strategy. 

And.  finally,  the  executives  and  managers 
covered  up.  They  inflated  their  net  worth 
by  financing  the  purchase  of  their  own 
stock.  They  sold  land  back  and  forth  to  each 
other  at  inflated  prices,  thereby  creating 
false  increases  in  total  assets.  They 
"cooked"  the  books,  hiding  theft,  fraud,  and 
insolvency. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  seeing  these 
bank  executives  as  real  criminals,  consider 
that  the  Mafia  has  been  doing  the  same 
thing  for  years.  Once  gangsters  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  a  legitimate  business,  they  too  milk 
it  dry  by  siphoning  off  cash,  building  up 
large  credit  lines  from  suppliers,  and  then 
liquidating  inventories.  When  they  pull  out. 
all  that  remains  is  a  shell  of  a  company  with 
creditors  holding  the  bag.  They  leave 
behind  a  snarled  network  of  paper  which 
makes  it  difficult  and  costly  to  prosecute. 
When  the  Mafia  does  this  it  is  called  as  a 
"bust-out."  When  bank  managers  do  it.  it  is 
called  an  insolvency. 

While  it  is  true  that  deregulation  of  the 
banking  industry  created  an  atmosphere  in 
which  corporate  crime  flourished,  this  argu- 
ment serves  only  to  explain  how  the  thiev- 
ery got  so  out  of  hand.  It  does  not  excuse 
the  executives'  behavior  or  make  it  any  less 
criminal  After  all.  prohibition  explains  how 
the  mob  was  able  to  grow  and  prosper.  And 
street  crime  can  be  traced  to  the  conditions 
in  the  ghetto.  Drug  trafficking,  auto  theft, 
prostitution,  take  your  pick,  they  all  can  be 
expl.iined  by  pointing  to  the  environment  in 
which  they  are  nourished. 

Willy  Sutton  stole  from  banks  the  old- 
fashioned  way— he  robbed  them.  The  new 
breed  of  bank  robbers  steal  sums  of  money 
that  Sutton  never  imagined  in  his  most  lar- 
cenous dreams.  Yet  very  few  of  them  will 
ever  .see  the  inside  of  a  prison,  even  though 
they  have  perpetrated  the  greatest  heist  in 
American  history 
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FATHER  DRINAN  ON  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr  Speaker,  my  predecessor 
in  the  House.  Father  Robert  Drinan,  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  human  nghts  across  the 
world  as  an  issue  which  demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  Amencans.  Among  the  areas  where  he 
provided  moral  leadership  was  that  of  the 
question  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
were  facing  severe  persecution.  Although  he 
IS  no  longer  in  Congress,  Father  Drinan  con- 
tinues to  be  an  extremely  dedicated  advocate 
of  human  nghts  and  he  continues  to  apply  his 
expertise  to  these  questions.  Earlier  this 
month  he  published  an  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe  giving  an  up-to-date  review  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  important  policy  questions 
that  anse  out  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred there  Because  of  his  acknowledged 
status  of  one  of  the  experts  m  this  area,  and 
because  the  issues  he  raises  are  so  timely,  I 
ask  that  that  article  be  pnnted  here  so  that 
our  colleagues  may  get  the  benefit  once  again 
of  Father  Dnnan's  analysis. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  1.  19901 

To  Emigrate— OR  Stay? 

(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

For  the  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

it   is  the   best  of  times   and   the   worst   of 

times. 

The  numbers  able  to  leave  are  astonish- 
ing. In  the  first  11  months  of  1989.  62.504 
Soviet  Jews  emigrated,  easily  exceeding  the 
record  of  51.333  in  all  of  1979.  In  addition, 
500,000  Soviet  Jews  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  or  have  documents  enabling 
them  to  make  an  application. 

The  dream  of  the  last  exodus  is  being  ful- 
filled. It  was  Elie  Weisels  1967  book  The 
Jews  of  Silence  "  which  began  the  worldwide 
aspiration  to  liberate  the  20  percent  of  the 
Jews  in  the  world  who.  because  they  lived  in 
the  tJSSR.  were  denied  the  right  to  practice 
their  religion. 

The  first  World  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  held  in  Brussels  in  1971.  began  the 
organized  global  efforts  which  have  brought 
about  astonishing  freedom  for  Jews  in 
Russia.  I  participated  in  the  second  world 
conference  in  1976  and  the  third  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  1984.  No  one  at  those  gatherings 
could  possibly  have  predicted  that  up  to 
70,000  Jews  would  be  able  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1989. 

But  amid  the  rejoicing  of  Soviet  Jews 
there  is  widespread  anxiety.  Should  every- 
one leave— with  all  of  the  traumatic  experi- 
ence that  entails?  Could  freedom  for  Jewish 
culture  become  so  available  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  emi- 
grate? Or.  is  the  ancient  memory  and  tradi- 
tion of  anti-Semitism  likely  to  revive  if  Jews 
openly  practice  their  faith  and  develop  their 
culture? 

As  angry  nationalities  come  alive  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  grass-roots  anti-Semitism  and 
ancient  prejudices  seem  to  be  growing.  The 
London  Economist  for  Dec.  23,  1989.  docu- 
ments some  of  the  ugly  anti-Semitic  threats 
that  are  emerging  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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But  anti-Semitism  is  officially  banned. 
The  flow  of  anti-Jewish  propaganda  copied 
from  Nazi  hate  books,  which  the  govern- 
ment sponsored  for  many  years,  has 
stopped.  There  is  not  yet  any  legal  appara- 
tus to  guarantee  all  Jewish  students  access 
to  universities,  but  freedom  for  Jews  has  ex- 
panded far  beyond  anything  ever  dreamed 
of  in  the  72  years  from  1917  to  1989. 

For  the  first  time  in  50  years  there  is  a 
rabbinical  school  in  Moscow.  Teaching  Yid- 
dish. Hebrew,  and  Jewish  history  is  no 
longer  forbidden.  For  the  first  time  since 
Stalin  died  in  1953.  there  is  a  Jew  in  the  Po- 
litburo. 

To  consolidate  these  gains,  Jewish  leaders 
recently  held  a  congress  in  Moscow,  the  first 
such  gathering  since  the  1917  revolution. 
Sentiment  at  that  conference  was  deeply  di- 
vided. Some  urged  that  most  Jews  should 
emigrate  lest  new  waves  of  anti-Zionist  prej- 
udices erupt. 

Others  felt  that  the  spectacular  turn  in 
favor  of  human  rights  in  the  USSR  and  in 
Eastern  Europe  meant  that  Soviet  Jews 
have  many  reasons  to  feel  that  they  will  be 
appreciated  in  the  new  country  that  is 
emerging- 
Anti-Semitism  has  had  a  long  and  dark 
history  in  Russia.  The  poison  of  that  slain  is 
now  being  revived  by  a  movement  called 
Pamyat.  Since  its  start  in  the  early  1970s. 
Pamyat  has  claimed  that  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  Russia's  cultural  histo- 
ry. 

But  it  has  revived  some  of  the  nations 
oldest  anti-Semitic  prejudices  and  has  added 
a  few  more. 

Pamyat  alleges  that  Jews  are  over-repre- 
sented" in  Soviet  public  life  and  consequent- 
ly urges  that  Jews  should  not  be  admitted 
to  universities  and  scientific  academies. 
Pamyat  has  been  instrumental  in  the  new- 
wave  of  anti-Semitism  which  has  led  to 
desecrated  Jewish  graves,  graffiti  on  syna- 
gogue walls,  and  threatening  letters. 

The  repression  that  has  produced  anguish 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  millions  since  1917  is 
hopefully  coming  to  a  welcome  end.  But 
Jews  who  remain  must  daily  confront  the 
problem  of  whether  they  should  prefer  cer- 
tain exodus  today  or  possible  extermination 
tomorrow. 

From  1970  to  1989,  the  US  Congress  was 
enormously  helpful  in  making  the  emigra- 
tion of  270.000  Soviet  Jews  possible.  The 
work  of  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  i.^  entering  a  new- 
and  daunting  phase. 


NATIONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH: 
MARCH  1990 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  GUARINI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of 
Congress  have  helped  make  possible  the 
enormous  humanitanan  and  economic  bene- 
fits of  organ  and  tissue  transplantation;  Lives 
saved,  bodies  repaired,  sight  restored,  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  returned 
to  the  workplace,  classroom,  and  community. 
Our  support  of  eye  donation,  in  particular,  has 
dramatically  impacted  Americans  today 

Thanks  to  the  increased  public  awareness 
of  the  benefits  of  eye  donation,  a  record 
number  of  humanitanan-minded  citizens  are 
choosing  to  pledge  their  eyes  to  be  used  after 
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death  for  sight  restoring  surgery  and  research. 
Last  year  alone,  more  than  80.000  donor  eyes 
were  received  by  eye  banks  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Of  this  number,  the  Eye 
Bank  Association  of  America,  [EBAA]  reports 
that  more  than  36,000  were  used  for  other 
sight  enhancing  surgical  procedures  and  in  im- 
portant research  projects,  to  speed  the  day 
when  thousands  of  persons  with  other  types 
of  blindness  might  also  have  their  sight  re- 
stored. 

Since  1961.  when  the  EBAA  was  founded 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
more  than  336.000  corneal  transplants  have 
been  performed  with  a  90-percent  success 
rate,  making  this  surgery  the  most  successful 
and  frequent  of  all  transplant  procedures.  Per- 
sons who  have  received  the  precious  gift  of 
sight  through  this  surgery  have  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding a  9-day-old  infant  and  a  103-year-old 
great-great-grandfather. 

The  EBAA  coordinates  vanous  activities 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada  through 
its  96  member  eye  banks  in  order  to  increase 
eye  donations,  expedite  research  and  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  for  the 
screening  and  distributing  of  corneas  for 
transplantation  The  EBAA  Is  supported  by  its 
allied  organizations,  the  Association  of  Nurses 
Endorsing  Transplantation  [ANET]  and  the 
National  Ambassadors  for  Corneal  Transplant 
[NACT],  whose  members  are  former  blind  per- 
sons whose  sight  has  been  restored  through 
corneal  transplantation 

Despite  this  remarkable  effort,  thousands  of 
blind  men,  women  and  children  still  wait  in 
darkness  because  of  a  shortage  of  eye  dona- 
tions. Eye  banking  experts  are  convinced  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  increas- 
ing donations  is  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  donation  process.  They  indicate  that 
many  people  do  not  realize  all  eyes  are  ac- 
ceptable for  donation,  regardless  of  the 
donor's  age  or  quality  of  vision. 

Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  we  in  Congress 
inform  the  public  of  the  need  for  eye  dona- 
tions and  encourage  more  Amencans  to 
become  organ  and  tissue  donors,  as  we  have 
done  each  year  since  1983  We  do  so  by  des- 
ignating March  1990  as  'National  Eye  Donor 
Month"  and  call  on  all  citizens  to  support  this 
humanitarian  cause 


HER  SONS  FLAG 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  KEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Dee 
Scerni  of  Galloway  Township,  who  has  written 
a  beautifully  touching  poem  about  our  flag. 
The  woman  who  is  the  focus  of  Mrs.  Scerm's 
poem,  suffers  a  tragic  loss  at  the  death  of  her 
son.  Although  the  woman's  loss  was  great, 
she  took  comfort  in  the  courage  of  her  son. 
symbolized  by  the  Amencan  flag.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  Dee  Scerni's  poem  captures  the 
spirit,  symbolism,  and  deep  meaning  that  our 
flag  has  engendered  for  Americans  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 
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Accordingly,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
present  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Scerm's  poem 
which  follows: 

Her  Sons  Flag 
She  clutched  the  folded  flag  to  her  breast. 

somehow  she  felt  closer  to  him; 
She  closed  her  eyes  as  tears  fell,  her  memo- 
ries would  not  grow-  dim. 
They  took  her  back  to  a  hot  Fourth  of  July, 

when  he  was  only  three. 
As  he  stood  and  waved  his  flag,  for  everyone 

to  see. 
Her  arms  caressed  the  folded  flag,  lovingly. 

once  more; 
The  same  arms  that   held  this  child,  that 

she  once  bore.  ^ 

Tears  fell  upon  the  folded  cloth,  she  gently 

wiped  them  away: 
But  with  it  in  her  arms,  she  fell  closer  to 

him  that  day. 
She  remembers  when  he  was  twelve,  it  was  a 

Boy  Scout  jamboree: 
He  led  the  parade  carrying  our  flag,  he  was 

as  proud  as  he  could  be. 
She  placed  the  flag  upon  her  lap.  the  very 

spot  he'd  lay  his  head. 
When  he  was  but  a  child,  and  she'd  carry 

him  to  bed. 
How  proud  he  was  of  our  country,  the  free- 
dom that  we  know; 
And  when  the  day  came  to  defend  it.  off  to 

war  he'd  go. 
She  placed  the  flap  near  his  picture,  it  was 

all  she  had  left  you  see; 
But  for  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  a  proud 

memory. 
She  remembers  yet  another  day.  he  carried 

his  flag  home; 
It  was  draped  upon   his  casket,  she  stood 

there  all  alone. 
Through  tears  she  was  glad  he  knew  not.  of 

the  burnings  they  want  allowed; 
Of  the  flag  of  his  country,  while  living,  he 

held  so  proud. 


HONORING  BEN  REIFEL 

HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  recently  lost  one  of  its  leaders. 
former  Congressman  Ben  Reifel  of  my  State 
of  South  Dakota,  who  served  in  this  body  from 
1960  to  1970  Ben  was  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tnbe.  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  by  being  quietly  effec- 
tive. I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
editorial  pnnted  in  the  January  6.  1990.  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  which  eloquently  pays 
tnbute  to  Ben  and  his  career 

Straight  Shooter  Reifel's  Mark  in 
History  Will  Grow 

As  time  goes  on.  Ben  Reifel's  stature  in 
South  Dakota  history  likely  will  grow-. 

As  the  first  American  Indian  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  he 
helped  bridge  cultural  gaps,  nationally  and 
in  South  Dakota.  He  was  a  believer  in  edu- 
cation who  worked  his  way  to  success. 

But  to  thousands  of  South  Dakotans.  he 
was  simply  a  popular  congressman  who 
served  the  state  throughout  the  1960s. 

Reifel.  who  died  Tuesday  of  cancer,  will  be 
remembered  for  more  than  his  political 
service  to  South  Dakota.  He  campaigned  as 
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a  straight  shooter,  and  he  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one 

He  also  will  be  remembered  for  his  con- 
cern for  aKnculture,  the  arts  and  Indians. 
He  was  known  as  Wivaka  Wanjila.  Lone 
Feather,  among  his  Indian  family. 

Fiineral  services  for  the  83  year-old  Lake 
Poinsett  residen'  will  besin  at  10  a.m.  today 
in  Cahary  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Sioux 
Falls  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Erwin 
Cemetery 

Reifel  was  born  in  1906  near  Parmalee  on 
the  Rosebud  Reservation.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  German  rancher  and  a  Sioux  mother.  He 
learned  to  speak  both  English  and  Lakota. 
and  hungered  for  more  education. 

He  earned  a  bachelor  s  degree  from  what 
is  now  South  Dakota  State  Uni\ersity  and  a 
masters  and  doctorate  from  Harvard  Uni- 
\ersity. 

Before  serving  in  Congress,  he  taught  ag- 
riculture at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
served  m  the  Army  for  four  years  during 
World  War  II.  was  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Bert  hold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota 
and  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  and  was 
Aberdeen  area  director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

South  Dakotans  elected  him  to  Congre.ss 
in  1960.  and  he  was  re-elected  four  times.  At 
the  time,  the  state  had  two  seats  in  the  U.S. 
Hou.se.  not  just  one.  Reifel  repre.sented  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state. 

He  often  has  been  credited  with  helping 
to  bring  tht  Earth  Resources  Observation 
System  data  center  to  rural  Sioux  Falls  and 
for  helping  to  keep  open  Ell.sworth  Air 
Force  Base  near  Rapid  City. 

After  retirins  from  Congress,  Reifel 
served  briefly  under  President  Ford  as  inter- 
im commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  on 
various  boards. 

He  was  not  loud  or  flashy,  but  former  col- 
leagues say  he  was  effective.  He  made  few- 
enemies.  ^ 

Even  in  the  last  years  6f  his  life,  he  kept 
trying  to  bring  Indians  and  non-Indians 
closer  together 

' Wf  I  Indian  people)  can't  relive  the  past. 
We  find  ourselves  where  we  are."  he  said 
laot  year  in  an  interview  published  in  South 
Dakota  Magmirir.  "We  have  our  feet  in  two 
worlds.  We  want  to  preserve  our  old  values 
and  that  is  good.  But  we  cannot  continue 
the  same  \alue  systems  as  we  had  with  the 
buffalo  economy  '■ 

Reifel  asked  that  whites  recognize  the  cul- 
tural struggle  that  .American  Indians  are  up 
against  in  assimilating  into  American  cul- 
ture. Be  patient,"  he  said.  Be  careful  not 
to  stereotype.  Be  understanding." 

That  is  good  ad\  ice  from  a  man  whose 
words  will  deserve  more  than  passing  men- 
tion in  state  history 

S.AMP  Lav^'  Offices. 

January  8.  1990. 
Hon  Tim  Joh.nson. 
U.S.  Representative.  Siuiu:  Falls.  SD. 

Dear  Tim:  We  are  handling  the  estate  and 
final  matters  relating  to  Ben  Reifel's  estate. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance in  checking  on  the  following: 

1  We  need  the  form  to  transfer  payment 
on  the  Congressional  retirement  benefit 
from  Ben  to  Mrs  Reifel  s  guardianship 
(copy  enclosed': 

2.  We  need  to  know  of  any  other  Congres- 
sional benefits  paid  to  deceased  members. 
For  ir\stance,  we  believe  there  is  a  life  insur- 
ance or  death  benefit  available,  but  we  do 
not  have  any  paperwork  on  the  same: 

3.  Could  you  check  to  see  whether  Mrs. 
Reifel  has  the  health  benefit  coverage  re- 
ferred to  herein'' 
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We  appreciate  your  assistance  on  this 
In  addition,  we  will  be  sending  all  Honor 
ary  Pallbearers  and  other  close  associates  of 
Ben  a  compilation   of   news  articles,   edito 
rials,  etc.  on  his  passing.  If  there  are  any  re- 
marks included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
or  if  you  note  any  stories  in  the  Washington 
papers,  we  would  certainly  like  to  include 
them. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROLLYN  H  Samp. 


SALUTING  GEORGE  KNOX  ROTH 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  decade 
has  seen  a  desire  to  review  and  reconsider 
some  momentous  events  which  occurred  48 
years  ago.  Given  this  Nation's  common  thirst 
for  the  future  and  disinterest  tn  the  past,  such 
a  reconsideration  is  as  unique  as  it  is  fruitful 

These  events  of  a  previous  generation  were 
powerful  enough  to  pull  the  attention  of 
today's  historians,  lawmakers,  civil  libertarians. 
and  artists.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  taking 
steps  to  redress  some  wrongs  committed  long 
ago  and  thus  to  reaffirm  our  great  Constitution 
and  the  freedoms  guaranteed  therein 

Our  reflections  on  the  past  must  include  ac- 
knowledgement of  those  few  who  had  the 
vision  and  strength,  when  these  wrongs  were 
executed,  to  stand  up  m  protest  George  Knox 
Roth  was  one  of  this  small  group  He,  and  a 
few  others,  spoke  out  and  followed  their 
hearts  and  their  principles,  rather  than  the 
winds  of  popuianty.  They  suffered  for  their 
stand. 

On  February  19.  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  9066.  which  was  to 
lead  to  the  wholesale  abrogation  of  civil  rights 
of  thousands  of  loyal  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  These  acts  and  the  tragedies  which 
thus  resulted  were  the  result  o(  wartime  hyste- 
na,  racial  preiudice,  and  a  failure  of  political 
leadership. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  and  intern- 
ment of  this  group  of  loyal  Americans,  few 
voices  were  raised  in  protest  Often,  those 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  freedom  and  nghts 
of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  of 
their  belief  in  the  loyalty  of  these  hard-working 
citizens  were  themselves  ostracized  as  were 
those  of  Japanese  ancestry  George  Knox 
Roth  spoke  out,  and  saw  his  personal  life  de- 
stroyed 

Such  a  stigma  can  cling  for  years,  many 
years.  To  this  day  I  receive  mail  from  people 
who  have  not  yet  realized  the  difference  be- 
tween Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  a 
long-gone  government  of  Japan  These  letters 
still  attempt  to  place  a  stigma  or  the  shoul- 
ders of  Amencans  of  Japanese  ancestry 

The  costs  of  such  senseless  preiudice  are 
high — to  the  people  ostracized  as  well  as  to 
those  others  who  spoke  out  for  justice  Our 
Nation,  however,  pays  the  highest  price  of  all 
through  the  loss  of  human  resources,  ideas 
and  contributions  We  pay  the  price  in  the  ero- 
sion of  progress  toward  the  ideals  which  we 
seek  and  m  the  undermining  of  the  institutions 
and  principles  on  which  our  Nation  is  built. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  we  should  be  especially  grate- 
ful to  those  voices  who  struggled  for  what  was 
right  We  must  recognize  their  cries  for  justice, 
cries  unclouded  by  fear,  or  anger,  or  ambition 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  this  Nation  to 
face  up  to  a  shameful  wrong.  But  only  by  ad- 
mitting this  wrong  can  we  begin  to  hope  that 
such  a  tragedy  never  again  occurs 

On  March  9,  George  Knox  Roth  will  be  83 
years  old  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  a 
salute  to  George  and  to  his  leadership  His 
stand  caused  him  to  suffer  many  sacrifices 
over  the  years  We  cannot  rectify  those 
losses,  but  we  can  thank  him  for  his  unwaver- 
ing vision.  Without  the  efforts  of  men  like  him, 
the  tragedy  of  the  evacuation  and  internment 
would  never  have  been  redressed 

Thank  you. 


NEW  YEAR  ADDRESS  OF  CZECH- 
OSLOVAK PRESIDENT  VACLAV 
HAVEL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  LANTOS,  Mr  Speaker,  the  highlight  of 
my  recent  visit  to  Europe  with  members  of  the 
US  congressional  delegation  to  the  European 
Parliament  was  our  meeting  with  the  new 
President  of  Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Havel 

As  my  colleagues  know  Vaclav  Havel  has 
been  a  beacon  for  human  nghts  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia since  the  Charter  77  human  rights  orga- 
nization was  first  organized  in  January  1977 
This  year.  Havel  was  one  of  the  key  individ- 
uals who  led  Czechoslovakia  from  totalitarian 
dictatorship  toward  democracy  Thanks  to  his 
inspinng  leadership  of  the  Civic  Forum, 
Czechoslovakia's  "Velvet  Revolution"  trans- 
formed the  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man  of  such 
stature,  integrity,  and  commitment  to  democ- 
racy and  human  rights,  leading  them  at  this 
critical  time  in  their  history. 

As  the  new  year  began  just  a  few  days 
after  Vaclav  Havel  took  office,  he  delivered 
the  traditional  new  year's  address.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  that  President  Havel's  address  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  His 
realism,  commitment  to  democracy  and  plural- 
ism, and  his  dedication  to  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  something  that  all  of  us 
should  share 

Our  Freedom 

Dear  fellow  citizens:  For  the  past  40  years 
on  this  day  you  have  heard  my  predeces.sors 
utter  different  variations  on  the  same 
theme,  about  how  our  country  is  prospering, 
how  many  more  billion  tons  of  steel  we  have 
produced,  how  happy  we  all  are.  how  much 
we  trust  our  government  and  what  beautiful 
prospects  lie  ahead  of  us.  I  do  not  think  you 
put  me  into  this  office  so  that  I.  of  all 
people,  should  also  lie  to  you. 

Our  country  is  not  prospering.  The  great 
creative  and  spiritual  potential  of  our 
nation  is  not  being  used  to  its  full  potential. 
Whole  sectors  of  industry  are  producing 
things  in  which  no  one  is  interested,  while 
the  things  we  need  are  in  short  supply. 
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The  state,  which  calls  itself  a  .state  of  the 
working  people,  is  humiliating  and  exploit- 
ing the  workers.  Our  outdated  economy  is 
squandering  energy,  of  which  we  are  in 
short  supply.  A  country  which  could  once  be 
proud  of  the  standard  of  education  of  its 
people  spends  so  little  on  education  that 
today  it  occupies  72nd  place  in  the  world. 
We  have  laid  waste  to  our  .soil  and  the  rivers 
and  the  forests  that  our  forefathers  be- 
queathed to  us.  and  we  have  the  worst  envi 
ronment  in  the  whole  of  Euorpe  today. 
Adults  in  our  country  die  earlier  than  in 
most  other  European  countries 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  about  a  little  person- 
al experience  of  mine.  Flying  to  Bratislava 
recently.  I  found  lime  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  What  I  saw  was  the  Slovnaft  [oil 
refinery]  complex  and  the  Petrzalka  suburb 
immediately  beyond  it.  That  view  was 
enough  for  me  to  understand  that  our 
statesmen  and  politicans  had  not  even 
looked,  or  did  not  even  want  to  look,  out  of 
the  windows  of  their  planes  None  of  the 
statistics  available  to  me  would  have  en- 
abled me  to  understand  more  quickly  or 
more  easily  the  situation  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into. 

But  not  even  all  of  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing.  The  worst  thing  is  that  we  are 
living  in  a  decayed  moral  environment.  We 
have  become  morally  ill.  because  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  saying  one  thing  and 
thinking  another.  We  have  learned  not  to 
believe  in  anything,  not  to  have  consider- 
ation for  one  another  and  only  to  look  after 
ourselves.  Notions  such  as  love,  friendship, 
compassion,  humility  and  forgivene.ss  have 
lo.-^t  their  depth  and  dimension,  and  for 
many  of  us  they  represent  merely  some  kind 
of  psychological  idiosyncrasy,  or  appear  to 
be  some  kind  of  stray  relic  from  times  past, 
something  rather  comical  in  the  era  of  com- 
puters and  space  rockets.  Few  of  us  man- 
aged to  cry  out  that  the  powerful  should 
not  be  all  powerful,  and  that  the  special 
farms  which  produce  ecologically  sound  and 
high  quality  foodstuffs  for  them  should 
send  their  produce  to  the  schools,  children's 
hotels  and  hospitals,  since  our  agriculture  is 
not  yet  able  to  offer  this  to  everyone. 

The  previous  regime,  armed  with  its  arro- 
gant and  intolerant  ideology,  denigrated 
man  into  a  production  for^e  and  nature  into 
a  production  tool.  In  this  way  it  attacked 
their  very  essence  and  Ihe  relationship  be- 
tween them.  It  made  talented  people  who 
were  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
and  making  an  enterprising  living  in  their 
own  country  into  cogs  in  some  kind  of  mon- 
strous, ramshackle,  smelly  machine  whose 
purpose  no  one  can  understand.  It  can  do 
nothing  more  than  slowly  but  surely  wear 
itself  down,  along  with  all  the  cogs  in  it. 

When  I  talk  about  a  decayed  moral  envi- 
ronment. I  do  not  mean  merely  those  gen- 
tlemen who  eat  ecologically  pure  vegetables 
and  do  not  look  out  of  their  airplane  win- 
dows. I  mean  all  of  us.  because  all  of  us  ha\e 
become  accustomed  to  the  totalitarian 
system,  accepted  it  as  an  inalterable  fact 
and  thereby  kept  it  running.  In  other  words, 
all  of  us  are  responsible,  each  to  a  different 
degree,  for  keeping  the  totalitarian  machine 
running.  None  of  us  is  merely  a  victim  of  it. 
because  all  of  us  helped  to  create  it  togeth- 
er. 

Why  do  I  mention  this?  It  would  be  very 
unw'ise  to  see  the  sad  legacy  of  the  past  40 
years  as  something  alien  to  us.  handed  down 
to  us  by  some  distant  relatives.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  accept  this  legacy  as  some- 
thing which  we  have  brought  upon  our- 
selves. If  we  can  accept  this,  then  we  will 
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understand  that  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  cannot  lay  all  the 
blame  on  those  who  ruled  us  before,  not 
only  because  this  would  not  be  true  but  also 
because  it  could  detract  from  the  responsi- 
bility each  of  us  now  faces— the  responsibil- 
ity to  act  on  our  own  initiative,  freely,  sensi- 
bly and  quickly.  .  . 

Throughout  the  world,  people  are  sur- 
prised that  the  acquie.scent.  humiliated, 
skeptical  Czechoslovak  people  who  appar- 
ently no  longer  believed  in  anything  sudden- 
ly managed  to  find  the  enormous  strength 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  to  shake  off  the 
totalitarian  system  in  a  completely  decent 
and  peaceful  way.  We  ourselves  are  also  sur 
prLsed  at  this,  and  we  ask  where  the  young 
people,  in  particular,  who  have  never  known 
any  other  system,  find  the  source  of  their 
aspirations  for  truth,  freedom  of  thought, 
political  imagination,  civil  courage  and  civic 
foresight.  How  is  it  that  their  parents,  the 
generation  which  was  considered  lost,  also 
joined  in  with  them.'  How  is  it  even  possible 
that  so  many  people  immediately  grasped 
what  had  to  be  done,  without  needing 
anyone  else  s  adv  ice  or  instructions? 

I  think  that  this  hopeful  aspect  of  our  sit 
nation  today  has  to  main  reasons.  Above  all. 
man  is  never  merely  a  product  of  the  world 
around  him.  he  is  always  capable  of  striving 
for  something  higher,  no  matter  how  sys- 
tematically this  ability  is  ground  down  by 
the  world  around  him.  Second,  the  human- 
istic and  democratic  traditions— which  arc 
often  spoken  about  in  such  a  hollow  way- 
nonet  hele.ss  lay  dormant  somewhere  in  the 
subconscious  of  our  nations  (ethnic  group- 
ings] and  national  minorities,  and  were 
passed  on  quietly  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  in  order  for  each  of  us  to  discover 
them  within  us  when  the  time  was  right. 
and  to  put  them  into  practice. 

Of  course,  for  our  freedom  today  we  also 
had  to  pay  a  price.  Many  of  our  people  died 
in  prison  in  the  '50s.  many  were  executed, 
thousands  of  human  lives  were  destroyed, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  talented  people 
were  driven  abroad.  Those  who  defended 
the  honor  of  our  nations  in  the  war  were 
persecuted,  as  were  those  who  resisted  to- 
talitarian government,  and  those  who 
simply  managed  to  remain  true  to  their  own 
principles  and  think  freely.  None  of  those 
who  paid  the  price  in  one  way  or  another 
for  our  freedom  today  should  be  forgotten. 
Independent  courts  should  justly  assess  the 
appropriate  guilt  of  those  responsible,  so 
that  the  whole  truth  about  our  recent  past 
comes  out  into  the  open. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  other  na- 
tions paid  an  even  higher  price  for  their 
freedom  today,  and  thus  they  also  paid  indi- 
rectly for  us  too.  The  rivers  of  blood  which 
flowed  in  Hungary.  Poland.  Germany  and 
recently  also  in  such  a  horrific  way  in  Ro- 
mania, as  well  as  the  sea  of  blood  shed  by 
the  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  should  not 
be  forgotten  primarily  because  all  human 
suffering  affects  every  human  being.  But 
more  than  that,  they  must  not  be  forgotten 
because  it  was  these  great  sacrifices  which 
weaved  the  tragic  backdrop  for  today's  free- 
dom or  gradual  liberation  of  the  nations  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  backdrop  of  our 
newly  charged  freedom  too. 

Without  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland.  Hungary  and  the  GDR.  the  devel- 
opments in  our  country  could  hardly  have 
happened,  and  if  they  had  happened,  they 
surely  would  not  have  had  such  a  wonderful 
peaceful  character.  The  fact  that  we  had  fa- 
vorable international  conditions,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  anyone  was  helping  us 
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directly  in  these  weeks.  For  centuries,  in 
fact,  both  our  nations  have  risen  up  by 
themselves,  without  relying  on  any  help 
from  more  powerful  slates  or  big  powers. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  great  moral 
stake  of  the  present  moment.  It  contains 
the  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  suffer  the  complex  of  those 
who  are  permanently  indebted  to  someone 
else.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  alone  whether  this 
hope  comes  to  fruition,  and  whether  our 
civic,  national  and  political  self-confidence 
reawakens  in  a  historically  new  way. 


REGARDING     NATIONAL  ARAB- 
AMERICAN  DAY" 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I  have 
reintroduced  legislation  that  would  honor 
Arab-Americans  for  their  contnbutions  to 
American  society  by  designating  October  25. 
1990  as  "National  Arab-Amencan  Day'"  Arab- 
Americans  across  the  Nation  are  grateful  for 
the  honor  we  bestowed  upon  them  by  grant- 
ing them  a  national  day  last  year 

Unfortunately.  House  Joint  Resolution  241, 
the  resolution  that  became  law  last  year,  was 
not  signed  by  the  President  until  5  days  after 
the  commemoration  date  Arab-Amencans 
were  unable  to  partake  m  any  festivities  My 
hope  IS  that  this  year  the  resolution  become 
law  pnor  to  October  25.  1990.  so  that  Arab- 
Amencans  across  the  Nation  have  a  chance 
to  celebrate  their  day  of  commemoration 

Arab-Americans  contnbute  extensively  to 
the  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
make-up  of  Amencan  society  It  is  estimated 
that  2.5  million  Amencans  of  Arab  origin 
reside  in  the  United  States  They  deserve  a 
chance  to  celebrate  a  national  day  dedicated 
exclusively  to  them  Therefore,  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  become  cosponsors  of  this 
important  resolution  Your  continued  support 
of  this  effort  to  recognize  Arab-Amencans  as 
an  important  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States 
is  much-appreciated  by  Arab-Amencans 
across  the  Nation 


BRING  PERESTROIKA  TO  U.S. 
FARM  POLICY 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 

Mr  ROHRABACHER  Mr  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Dick  Armey  of 
Texas,  has  wntten  an  excellent  article  on  the 
problem  of  continued  subsidization  and  pnce 
control  of  the  farm  industry  This  is  a  problem 
thai  we  need  to  address  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  take  time  to  read  Congressman 
Armev's  article  and  take  his  suggestions  to 
heart 
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Moscow  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI:  AMERICA'S 

Soviet-Style  Farm  Policy 
(By  Representative  Dick  Armey) 

Even  as  perestroika  comes  to  the  Commu- 
nist world,  our  own  federal  farm  programs 
remain  as  American  monuments  to  the  folly 
of  central  planning.  Through  subsidies. 
price  supports,  import  barriers,  and  count- 
less regulations,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture continues  to  try  to  manage  half  of  U.S. 
farming,  with  the  predicable  result  of  stag- 
gering waste  and  inefficiency  of  almost 
Soviet  proportions.  If  we  ha\e  reached  the 
end  of  history  with  the  vindication  of  ihe 
free  economy,  the  USD  A  has  not  yet  heard 
the  word. 

Fifty  years  ago.  when  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration announced  certain  temporary 
emergency  measures.  '  farm  programs  were 
highly  controversial.  Something  about 
paying  farmers  not  to  farm,  as  many  of  the 
programs  did.  struck  the  public  a-s  ludicrous. 
Even  Henry  Wallace,  the  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary who  conceived  the  idea  remarked.  "I 
hope  we  shall  never  have  to  resort  to  it 
again.  To  destroy  a  standing  crop  goes 
against  the  soundest  instincts  of  human 
nature.  "  The  USDA  ha.s  been  re.sorting  to  it 
ever  since 

Under  the  current  farm  law.  passed  in 
1985.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
paid  dairy  farmers  to  kill  1.6  million  cows 
and  take  five-year  vacations  from  fanning. 
It  has  enforced  regulations  that  have  led  to 
the  squandering  of  3  billion  oranges.  2  bil- 
lion lemons,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  nuts  and  raisins.  It  has  rewarded 
crop  farmers  for  leaving  idle  61  million 
acres  of  farmland— an  area  equal  to  all  the 
territory  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  half  of 
Illinois.  For  these  dubious  contributions  to 
American  competitiveness,  the  USDA  has 
charged  the  taxpayers  about  $20  billion  a 
year  and  forced  consumers  to  pay  $10  billion 
a  year  in  higher  food  costs. 

As  James  Bovard  has  recently  written  in 
The  Farm  Fiasco: 

Farm  subsidies  are  the  equivalent  of 
giving  every  full-time  subsidized  farmer  two 
new  Mercedes  Benz  automobiles  each  year. 
Annual  subsidies  for  each  dairy  cow  in  the 
United  States  exceed  the  per  capital  income 
for  half  the  population  of  the  world.  With 
the  $260  billion  that  the  government  and 
consumers  have  spent  on  farm  subsidies 
since  1980.  Uncle  Sam  could  have  bought 
every  farm.  barn,  and  tractor  in  33  states. 
The  average  American  head  of  household 
worked  almost  one  week  a  year  in  1986  and 
1987  simply  to  pay  for  welfare  for  fewer 
than  a  million  farmers." 

Farm  programs  are  unrivaled  for  their 
sheer  economic  absurdity,  and  they  are  fer- 
tile ground  for  serious  spending  reductions. 
Sadly,  however,  they  are  being  neglected  by 
key  policymakers— even  as  the  new  farm  bill 
comes  under  consideration  on  Capitol  Hill. 
five-year  plans 

Our  farm  economy  is  governed  by  a  series 
of  five-year  plans,  c Surely  Stalin  would  ap- 
preciate the  Irony.  I  The  last  five-year  farm 
bill,  which  has  cost  over  $100  billion  to  date, 
was  signed  by  President  Reagan  in  1985 
The  next,  which  will  guide  farm  spending 
through  1995.  is  now  being  considered  by 
Congress. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration 
failed  to  terminate  or  privatize  many  deserv- 
ing government  programs,  it  at  least  re- 
structured the  major  entitlements,  saving 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  long  run.  Cost  con- 
trols were  imposed  on  Medicare,  the  huge 
military  and  civil  service  pension  programs 
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were  completely  reorganized,  and  e\en 
Social  Security  benefits  were  trimmed  In 
the  reform  of  1983.  Virtually  the  only  major 
program  to  escape  is  agriculture,  which  re- 
mains a  stubborn  pocket  of  resistance  to  the 
Reagan  Revolution. 

In  fact,  the  cost  of  farm  programs  has  ex- 
ploded under  the  Republicans  As  recently 
as  1980.  farm  price  supports  cost  the  tax 
payers  only  about  $3  billion.  By  1986.  they 
had  skyrocketed  to  an  unprecedented  $26 
billion,  making  farm  programs  the  fastest 
growing  part  of  the  federal  budget  during 
the  Reagan  years,  dwarfing  the  percentage 
Increases  of  defense  and  health  care.  The 
farm  sector  was  practically  a  free  market 
economy  when  Jimmy  Carter  was  president. 

Today,  farm  programs  are  so  generous 
and  distort  markets  .so  severely  that  even 
the  most  self-reliant  farmer  has  little  choice 
but  to  sign  up.  In  1982.  when  farm  programs 
were  mushrooming,  only  one  in  five  Indiana 
corn  farmers  signed  up  for  federal  benefits. 
David  Rapp  of  Congressional  Quarterly  ex- 
plains. In  Indiana,  taking  money  from  the 
federal  government  was  a  sign  of  poor  farm 
management  or.  worse,  .socialistic  political 
tendencies.  "  By  1987.  however,  half  the  corn 
farmers  in  the  state  had  joined  the  pro- 
grams. Nationally,  the  amount  of  corn-grow- 
ing land  covered  by  federal  programs 
jumped  from  30  to  90  percent  between  1982 
and  1987.  "It's  almost  to  a  point  where  its 
mandatory  for  a  farmer  to  be  in  the  pro- 
gram." an  Indiana  banker  says. 

The  Reagan  administration's  repeated  un- 
willingness to  make  even  minor  agriculture 
reforms  were  to  David  Stockman  the  smok- 
ing gun  which  proved  ttiat  the  White  House 
couldn't  tackle  the  fabulous  excesses  of  the 
farm  pork  barrel,  and  that  was  the  very 
bottom  of  the  whole  spending  barrel." 

PENNIES  FROM  WILLIE  NELSON 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administration 
may  be  preparing  to  surrender  the  field  as 
well.  The  administration  has  apparently 
only  begun  to  think  about  its  farm  policy. 
The  opportunity  to  propose  and  achieve 
major  farm  reform  is  rapidly  slipping  away. 
In  fact,  despite  the  billions  of  dollars  at 
stake,  this  year's  farm  debate  may  be  the 
quietest  in  a  decade.  In  1985.  farm  programs 
had  become  a  "cause  "  on  a  level  with  the 
Nuclear  Freeze.  Cissy  Spacek  and  Jessica 
Lange  testified  before  Congress  to  share  the 
insight  on  agricultural  policy  they  had 
gained  while  starring  in  Hollywood  movies 
about  farming.  Country  singer  Willie  Nelson 
held  a  Farm  Aid  concert,  which  collected  a 
few  million  dollars  for  farmers  above  the 
$26  billion  that  Congress  would  soon  be 
sending  them.  In  the  general  hysteria  of  a 
crisis  on  the  farm.  "  conservatives  and  liber- 
als alike  .scruntinized  the  farm  bill.  But.  as 
of  this  writing,  the  media  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered a  new  farm  crisis  to  draw  attention  to 
the  coming  debate  this  year. 

More  important,  the  farm  lobby  is  now- 
using,  with  some  effect,  the  breathtaking 
argument  that  farm  programs  are  actually 
contributing  to  deficit  reduction.  They 
point  out  that  this  years  price  support 
spending  of  $12  billion  represents  a  decline 
from  the  $26  billion  we  spent  in  the  record- 
shattering  year  of  1986  i  which,  of  course, 
says  more  about  spending  in  1986  than  it 
does  about  spending  today). 

When  the  1981  farm  bill  came  before  Con- 
gress, the  USDA  said  it  would  cost  $12  bil- 
lion over  four  years.  It  actually  cost  $60  bil- 
lion. When  the  1985  farm  bill  came  to  the 
floor,  the  USDA  said  it  would  cost  $52  bil- 
lion over  five  years.  It  has  already  cost  more 
than  $100  billion.  Any  recent  reduction  in 
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farm  spending  is  thus  only  a  partial  reduc- 
tion of  a  spectacular  cost  overrun— a  cost 
overrun  larger  than  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  several  countries.  To  fail  to  reform 
the  USDA  after  such  monumental  prodigali- 
ty would  be  comparable  to  making  Deborah 
Gore  Dean  the  new  Secretary  of  HUD. 

HOMEGROWN  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

The  farm  lobby's  most  important  advan- 
tage is  that  few  people  understand  its  pro- 
grams. As  one  farmer  told  Insight  magazine. 
"Sitting  here  on  the  farm  and  knowing  the 
money  being  spent  on  farm  programs.  I 
think  if  people  understood  it  more  and  knew 
they  were  paying  that  kind  of  price,  there'd 
be  an  uprising,"  Even  the  eyes  of  otherwise 
well-informed  policymakers  glaze  over  at 
terms  like  "nonrecourse  loans."  base  acre- 
age." and  deficiency  payments,  "  They  tend 
to  leave  farm  policy  to  the  farm  lobby  and 
legislators  from  farm  states.  While  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  its  Pat 
Schroeder  and  Ron  Dellums.  there  are  no 
fundamental  critics  of  farm  subsidies  on  the 
Agricultural  Committees. 

This  is  unfortunate.  For  all  their  apparent 
complexity,  the  general  idea  behind  the  big- 
gest of  the  farm  programs  is  simple.  Basical- 
ly, they  work  like  this: 

First,  the  government  spends  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  raise  farm  incomes  by 
raising  the  prices  of  certain  farm  commod- 
ities. This  has  the  effect  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  produce  those  commodities  In 
large  amounts,  while  encouraging  customers 
<like  those  in  our  overseas  export  markets) 
to  buy  them  in  small  amounts.  Soon  a  mas- 
sive surplus  occurs.  Then  the  government 
spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  stop  producing  them. 

By  analogy,  suppose  Congress  decided 
that  American  cars  should  be  sold  for  at 
.  least  $15,000  apiece.  Even  though  a  Ford 
Escort  might  sell  for  half  that  on  the  open 
market.  Congress  might  argue  that  making 
cars  is  expensive  and  the  Great  American 
Autoworker  deserves  to  be  adequately  re- 
warded for  his  labors.  So  it  passes  a  bill,  and 
the  government  announces  that,  hence- 
forth, no  car  will  sell  for  a  nickel  le.ss  than 
that  target  price  -even  if  the  government 
has  to  buy  them  itself. 

There  is  gaiety  in  Detroit.  Suddenly,  ev- 
eryone wants  to  be  in  the  car  business.  New- 
factories  open,  old  ones  are  expanded,  some 
that  were  going  to  produce  other  things 
continue  producing  autos  instead.  Cars 
begin  rolling  off  the  assembly  line  by  the 
thousands,  then  the  tens  of  thousands. 

But  then  something  completely  unexpect- 
ed happens,  A  huge  surplus  of  American 
cars  mysteriously  appears.  Foreign  sales 
vanish,  domestic  sales  drop.  There  aren't 
enough  people  willing  to  pay  $15,000  for 
Ford  Escorts.  Baffled,  government  bureau- 
crats find  themselves  having  to  buy  more 
and  more.  Soon  government  parking  ga- 
rages are  overflowing.  For  a  time,  the  crisis 
is  eased  when  the  government  gives  some  of 
the  extra  cars  to  Zimbabwe  under  the 
■'Drive  for  Peace  "  program.  Others  are 
given  to  poor  people  and  students  through 
the  welfare  system.  But  these  measures  are 
inadequate. 

Eventually,  the  government  hits  upon  a 
.solution.  Stop  guaranteeing  a  $15,000  stick- 
er price  for  cars?  Not  at  all.  Instead,  the 
government  decides  to  pay  Detroit  to  shut 
down  Its  factories  (at  which  point  there  is 
gaiety  in  Tokyo). 

THE  OPEC  SCHOOL  OF  FARMING 

The  largest  farm  programs  apply  to 
wheat,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  and  a  few  other 


crops.  The  prices  on  these  commodities  are 
artificially  supported  by  various  govern- 
ment policies.  For  example,  the  government 
may  make  a  loan  to  farmers,  based  on  a  loan 
rate  set  by  Congress.  If  the  farmer  can  sell 
his  crop  for  more  than  the  loan  amount,  he 
does  so.  and  returns  the  government's 
money.  But  if  he  cannot,  he  can  keep  the 
loan  money  and  give  the  government  his 
crop  instead.  In  effect,  the  farmer  is  guaran- 
teed that  he  can  sell  his  crop  at  the  govern- 
ment's price.  The  problem  is  that  Congress 
sets  that  price  above  market  level 

This  leads  to  massive  surpluses.  At  that 
point,  the  government  buys  the  surplus  and 
tries  to  distribute  it  through  the  welfare 
system,  foreign  aid.  or  other  programs,  and 
begins  paying  farmers  not  to  farm  in  a  fran- 
tic effort  to  reduce  production.  The  govern 
ment  manages  farms  like  a  man  trying  to 
drive  a  car  by  putting  his  feet  on  the  accel- 
erator and  the  brake  at  the  same  time. 

Other  farm  programs  hike  prices  and  cut 
production  in  other  ways.  Under  the  dairy 
program,  local  dairy  cooperatives  are  al- 
lowed to  form  government -protected  mo- 
nopolies. Because  there  is  no  competition, 
people  have  no  choice  but  to  buy  milk  at 
high  prices— which  Is  a  good  arrangement 
for  the  big  cooperatives,  but  a  bad  arrange- 
ment for  parents  who  buy  milk  for  their 
children.  The  resulting  dairy  surplu.ses  have 
been  reduced  by  the  government's  paying 
dairy  farmers  to  slaughter  or  export  their 
cows  and  leave  dairy  farming  for  five  years. 
(Can  anyone  imagine  the  government 
paying  automakers  to  destroy  or  export 
their  machines?  And  then  not  to  work  for 
five  years?! 

Similar  rules,  called  marketing  orders, 
allow-  a  few  large  California  orange  growers 
to  decide  how  many  California  oranges  may 
be  released  to  the  market.  By  forcing  all  the 
state's  orange  growers  to  withhold  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  their  crops  (and  watch 
them  rot),  the  large  producers  can  .set  the 
price  for  the  rest  of  their  fruits  at  a  high 
level.  If  a  small  producer  defies  the  large 
growers  and  tries  to  .sell  his  oranges  at  a 
lower  price,  he  is  prosecuted  by  the  federal 
government.  This  is  great  for  Sunkist.  bad 
for  everyone  else.  One  grower  merely  tried 
to  give  away  his  oranges  to  a  church  lielping 
the  needy,  and  the  USDA  threatened  to  sue 
him  for  it.  In  effect,  the  government  is  the 
enforcer  of  a  cartel-a  miniature  OPEC  for 
oranges. 

DEPORTING  OUR  FARMLAND 

■  Supply  control"  policies— paying  farmers 
not  to  farm— epitomize  the  attitude,  preva- 
lent throughout  the  USDA  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  in  Congress,  that  farm  pro- 
ductivity is  a  problem  rather  than  a  nation- 
al asset.  In  the  1985  Farm  Bill  and  in  other 
legislation.  Congress  has  given  the  ITSDA  a 
number  of  weapons  to  use  against  farmers 
who  are  too  productive.  The  Acreage  Reduc- 
tion F*rogram  is  typical.  A  farmer  is  told 
that  if  he  wants  to  receive  federal  farm  ben- 
efits, he  must  first  agree  to  take  a  percent- 
age of  his  land  out  of  production.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  wheat  farmer,  for  instance, 
to  be  told  to  leave  a  quarter  of  his  land  idle. 

There  is  also  a  -paid  land  diversion  "  pro- 
gram, in  which  a  farmer  simply  receives  a 
check  from  the  government  of  Idling  acres; 
a  conservation  program,  in  which  he  is  paid 
to  take  erosion-prone  land  out  of  production 
(as  if  he  cannot  himself  see  the  wisdom  In 
preserving  his  land):  and  a  new  ■0/92"  pro- 
gram in  which  he  can  get  up  to  92  percent 
of  his  federal  benefits  if  he  agrees  not  to 
plant  anything  at  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Like  any  central  plannning  effort,  wheth- 
er in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  American 
Corn  Belt,  all  supply-control  policies  are  rid- 
dled with  irrationalities  and  unintended 
consequences.  Even  though  the  USDA  has 
one  bureaucrat  for  every  six  full-time  farm- 
ers, fine-tuning  the  farm  economy  is  a  diffi- 
cult task. 

While  the  set-asides  are  supposed  to  be 
good  for  farmers,  they  inadvertently  devas 
tate  the  rural  businesses  that  depend  on 
farming,  and  end  up  hurting  almost  as 
many  people  as  they  are  Intended  to  help 
Just  as  a  government  policy  that  would  pay 
automakers  not  to  make  cars  would  hurt 
the  glass,  steel,  and  rubber  industries, 
paying  farmers  not  to  farm  hurts  everyone 
from  the  fertilizer  companies  to  the  tractor 
dealers.  According  to  the  USDA's  own  fig 
ures,  payments  to  farmers  to  idle  acreage 
cost  the  economy  300,000  potentia'  jobs  and 
$4  billion  In  lost  sales  for  the  "farm  input  " 
industry  in  1987, 

Then  there  is  unfair  competition.  Under 
the  Dairy  Termination  Program,  the  gov- 
ernment's final  solution  to  the  ■problem"  of 
milk  productivity,  dairy  farmers  were  paid 
to  slaughter  their  cows  and  take  five-year 
vacations.  It  apparently  never  occurred  to 
the  USDA  or  Congress  that  this  might  have 
an  effect  on  the  ranchers  who  raise  beef 
cattle.  It  did.  When  the  government  an- 
nounced that  it  was  going  to  have  a  million 
dairy  cows  killed,  everyone  realized  that  the 
market  would  soon  be  inundated  with  tons 
of  additional  meat.  The  market  instantly 
collapsed,  and  cattlemen  lost  $25  million  in 
the  first  week  alone. 

The  government  typically  behaves  as  if  its 
many  different  policies  were  conceived  by 
different  groups  of  people  who  never  talk  to 
each  other.  At  the  same  lime  one  part  of 
the  government  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  encourage  farmers  to  take  their  land 
out  of  production,  another  is  spending  bil- 
lions more  (and  wasting  precious  water  re- 
sources) to  irrigate  new  farmland  in  the 
Southwest.  While  the  government  is  paying 
some  dairy  farmers  to  take  a  vacation  from 
farming  for  five  years,  it  is  giving  cheap 
loans  to  other  farmers  to  expand  their  oper- 
ations. Our  farm  programs  are  at  war  with 
themselves. 

For  all  their  contradictions  and  unintend- 
ed consequences,  however,  supply  controls 
ultimately  represent  a  calculated  govern- 
ment effort  to  lower  the  productivity  of  one 
of  our  largest  industries.  Telling  farmers  to 
Idle  their  land  is  like  telling  factory  manag- 
ers to  operate  their  plants  far  below  full  ca- 
pacity. It  is  tremendously  inefficient,  and 
the  consequences  are  predictable.  While 
U.S.  farmers  are  being  directed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  their  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, farmers  in  Canada,  Australia.  Argenti- 
na, and  Europe  have  been  eagerly  planting. 
As  the  USDA  has  paid  US,  farmers  to  idle 
61  million  acres,  foreigners  have  planted  70 
million  new  acres  since  1980.  In  effect,  the 
USDA  deported  our  farmland. 

The  problem  at  the  root  of  farm  programs 
is  this:  While  a  sound  economy  should 
produce  an  abundance  of  goods  that  can 
then  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  create  a  scarcity  of 
goods  that  can  then  be  sold  at  a  high  price. 
Having  a  surplus'  of  corn  does  not  mean 
that  farmers  produce  too  much  corn,  only 
that  they  produce  more  corn  than  can  be 
sold  at  the  government-inflated  price.  Farm 
productivity  is  good,  so  long  as  the  market  is 
permitted  to  function.  If  the  government 
did  not  artificially  inflate  the  price  of  corn 
and    wheat,    efficient    U.S,    farmers    could 
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plant  fencerow  to  fencerow  and  dominate 
global  markets.  If  high  production  then 
forced  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat  very 
low— which  wouldn't  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  in  a  hungry  world— then  some 
farmers  would  switch  to  growing  crops  that 
people  need  more.  And  some  farmers  might 
e\  en  leave  farming. 

LATTER-DAY  LUDDITES 

This  last  possibility— that  even  a  single 
farmer  might  quit  farming— haunts  some 
farm  legislators.  The  guiding  spirit  of  much 
of  our  farm  policy  seems  to  be  a  desire  to 
freeze  the  farm  economy  in  time— to  stop  all 
change,  prevent  all  innovations,  scorn  all  ef- 
ficiencies—out of  a  fear  that  somebody  in 
the  farming  business  might  have  to  switch 
jobs.  In  1985.  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee even  voted  to  outlaw  an  automatic 
egg-breaking  machine.  "The  Egg  King,"  be- 
cau.se  It  would  hurt  egg  producers  who  pack- 
age powdered  eggs  for  the  armed  services 
and  cafeterias.  More  recently,  a  milk  pro- 
ducers' lobby  opposed  the  use  of  a  hormone 
that  would  vastly  increase  the  production  of 
milk.  As  we  move  into  the  competitive 
1990s,  one  of  America's  largest  industries  is 
being  run  by  latter-day  Luddites. 

Many  believe  that  farming  is  a  uniquely 
uncertain  business  because  of  the  weather. 
Without  some  government  cushions  in  the 
form  of  price  supports  and  other  programs, 
no  farmer  according  to  this  argument  could 
survive  the  vagaries  of  the  farm  market- 
place. 

But  how  would  the  farmer  fare  without 
farm  programs'*  Contrary  to  popular  mis- 
conception, almost  half  of  U.S.  farmers 
grow  crops  that  receive  no  federal  price  sup- 
ports. Anything  from  meat  to  vegetables  to 
specialty  crops  are  produced  by  farmers  op- 
erating in  a  free  or  nearly  free  economy. 
The  bankruptcy  rate  of  those  farmers  has 
actually  been  lower  than  the  bankruptcy 
rate  of  farmers  benefiting"  from  federal 
programs.  If  potatoes  can  be  grown  without 
federal  help,  corn  can  as  well. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  market  caused  by 
the  USDA's  inept  attempts  at  central  plan- 
ning have  caused  the  modern  farmer  more 
grief  than  Mother  Nature  ever  has.  Any 
cattleman  who  was  nearly  bankrupted  when 
the  USDA  and  Congress  had  a  whim  to  pay 
for  the  slaughter  of  a  million  cows  can  tell 
us  much  about  the  vagaries  of  the  market- 
place. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  federal  programs 
hurt  the  farmers  they  are  intended  to  bene- 
fit. For  example,  federal  crop  subsidies  raise 
the  value  of  farmland,  which  is  good  for  the 
landowners,  but  almost  half  of  American 
farmers  rent  their  land.  When  the  govern- 
ment raises  the  value  of  the  land,  their 
rents  rise. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  provides  cheap, 
subsidized  loans  to  farmers  who  are  uncre- 
ditworthy  and  cannot  receive  loans  else- 
where. This  means  that  farmers  who  saved 
their  money  and  managed  their  farms 
wisely  have  to  compete  against  those  who 
have  been  bailed  out  by  the  government.  It 
also  means  that  inept  farmers  are  encour- 
aged by  the  government  to  stay  In  farming 
longer  than  many  of  them  should.  Rather 
than  move  to  town  after  a  few  bad  years, 
the  cheap  federal  money  encourages  them 
to  stay  on  the  farm  until  they  have  lost  ev- 
erything. Then  the  government  forecloses 
on  them. 

The  family  farm  might  flourish  in  the  ab- 
sence of  farm  programs.  The  current  subsi- 
dy system  compels  farmers  to  concentrate 
on  maximizing  their  yields  rather  than  on 
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minimizing  their  costs.  This  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  large,  heavily  mechanized  farms 
over  smaller,  family  operations.  Wealthy 
farmers  can  afford  the  huge  combines  that 
allow  them  to  outproduce  small  farmers  and 
even  buy  them  out.  Without  price  supports. 
however,  the  advantage  would  shift  to  small 
operations  with  low  production  costs  and 
free  labor— the  family  farm  As  Dennis 
Avery,  an  analyst  with  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute, has  written:  Federal  farm  programs 
have  led  to  an  overcapitalization  of  agricul- 
ture with  less  actual  employment  than  what 
it  would  otherwise  have.  '  Contrary  to  the 
fears  of  the  Agriculture  Committees,  with- 
out farm  programs,  we  might  have  more 
farmers  than  we  do  today. 

WORLD  CH.^MPION  LOG  ROLLERS 

The  farm  lobby  cannot  prevail  through  its 
numbers  alone.  According  to  Bernal  Green 
and  Thomas  Carlin.  two  economists  with 
the  USDA,  while  no  one  expects  farming  to 
be  a  dominant  industry  in  large  metropoli- 
tan areas,  it's  surprising  to  find  that  farm- 
ing isn't  all  that  important  to  most  of  the 
nation's  rural  counties  either'  They  esti- 
mate that  only  46  of  the  435  congressional 
districts  are  farm  oriented. 

Like  the  labor  unions,  however,  farm 
groups  have  used  political  organizing  skill  to 
amplify  their  power  far  beyond  their  num- 
bers. First,  differences  between  the  various 
groups  are  minimized.  Although  the  dairy 
farmers  have  different  interests  than  do  the 
sugar  producers,  for  example,  they  tend  to 
support  each  other's  claims  before  Con- 
gress. They  are  champion  logrollers.  David 
Nagle.  a  Democrat  from  Iowa,  took  the  floor 
last  fall  and  referred  quite  explicitly  to  a 
deal  farm  state  legislators  had  cut  with  the 
maritime  unions.  In  return  for  congressmen 
from  farm  states  supporting  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements"  (sort  of  a  ship-Ameri- 
can" rule),  the  maritime  interests  agreed  to 
support  the  farm  programs.  As  Magle  ex- 
plained it: 

Had  we  been  forced  to  rely  on  our  own 
farm  state  votes,  none  of  those  [agriculture! 
programs  would  have  been  enacted.  Our 
numbers  are  small  and  getting  smaller.  So- 
back  in  1985— we  farm  state  members  sat 
down  with  other  groups  facing  the  same 
problem  and  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
proper  scope  of  the  cargo  preference  re 
quirements. 

Nevertheless,  the  strength  of  the  farm 
bloc  may  be  overrated.  As  recently  as  1980 
the  farm  economy  was  relatively  free  of  in 
strusive  farm  programs.  The  dairy  program 
could  have  been  terminated  in  1985  had  it 
not  been  for  the  general  farm  crisis  "  hyste 
ria  that  year.  The  House  voted  to  abolish 
both  the  sugar  and  honey  programs  in  1981 
(although  they  still  survived). 

AN  AGEND.A  FOR  PERESTROIKA 

As  we  continue  the  farm  debate  this 
spring,  there  are  several  initiatives  that 
should  be  considered  in  Congress.  While 
major  reforms  are  unlikely  without  the 
active  involvement  of  the  administration, 
public  discussion  of  many  points  could  cause 
the  farm  lobby  some  healthy  discomfiture 
and  cast  farm  programs  in  their  proper 
light.  The  policies  we  consider  should: 

Shift  from  price  supports  to  welfare  for 
farmers.  If  the  goal  of  our  farm  programs  is 
to  help  needy  farmers,  we  should  do  so  di- 
rectly with  welfare  payments  rather  than 
with  the  complex  and  costly  system  of  price 
supports.  Agricultural  economist  Clifton  B 
Luttrell  estimates  that  such  a  welfare  policy 
would  cost  $4  billion  a  year  at  most,  far  less 
than  the  $12  billion  the  USDA  is  now  spend- 
ing. 
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Repeal  all  marketing  orders.  The  semi- 
feudal  regulations  that  prohibit  free  Ameri- 
cans from  selling  oranges  in  California  with- 
out the  approval  of  Sunkist  are  perhaps  the 
most  offensive  element  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams in  principle.  Current  law  prohibits 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  from 
even  studying  them  Marketing  orders 
should  be  repealed. 

Terminate  the  dairy  program.  This  is  the 
program  in  which  farmers  were  paid  to  kill 
their  cows  and  take  five-year  vacations  from 
farming  so  that  parents  can  pay  higher 
prices  for  milk  at  the  grocery  store.  It 
should  not  exist. 

Stop  paying  farmers  not  to  farm.  The  av- 
erage man  on  the  street  does  not  want  the 
USDA  to  pay  farmers  not  to  farm.  It  is  an 
affront  to  common  sense,  an  insult  to  farm- 
ers, and  an  attack  on  American  competitive- 
ness. An  amendment  should  be  attached  to 
this  years  farm  bill  repealing  the  USDA's 
authority  to  reward  farmers  for  idling  their 
land. 

When  I  was  an  economics  professor.  I  like 
to  tell  my  students  about  Armey's  Axiom 
No.  1:  "The  market  is  rational;  the  govern- 
ment is  dumb."  Farm  programs  are  replete 
with  examples  that  validate  that  principle. 
In  the  stench  of  billions  of  rotting  oranges, 
the  spectacle  of  a  million  slaughtered  cows, 
and  the  stillness  of  61  million  acres  of  idled 
farmland,  one  can  discern  the  fundamental 
truth:  The  free  market  works  and  central 
planning  does  not. 


LANE  KIRKLAND:  AN 
AUTHENTIC  HERO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  LaFALCE  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  unsung  hero  who 
helped  advance  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.  He  is,  however, 
not  an  Eastern  European  He  is  very  much 
American  And  nis  name  is  Lane  Kirkland. 

Today,  in  the  wake  of  democracy's  emerg- 
ing triumphant  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  Is  all  too 
easy  to  forget  the  long  struggle  which  preced- 
ed It  We  should  recall  that  the  change  which 
IS  now  sweeping  Eastern  Europe  first  got  its 
Stan  in  Poland.  For  it  was  there  that  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Solidarity  movement,  after  a 
near  decade  of  struggle,  succeeded  in  forming 
the  first  non-Communist  government  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

During  that  near-decade  of  struggle,  Lane 
Kirkland.  as  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
played  a  crucial  role  in  sustaining  Poland's 
Solidarity  movement.  When  the  prospects  for 
Solidarity's  survival  seemed  much  in  doubt, 
the  AFL-CIO,  under  Kirkland's  leadership, 
came  through  with  sorely  needed  money  and 
equipment  And  by  its  advocacy,  the  AFL-CIO 
also  focused  much  needed  international  atten- 
tion on  the  struggles  of  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment In  a  very  real  way.  Lane  Kirkland  and 
the  AFL-CiO  helped  to  change  the  course  of 
history 

MS  Forbes.  Jr.  the  deputy  editor-in-chief 
of  Forbes  magazine,  recently  wrote  a  salute  to 
Kirkland,  calling  him  "an  authentic  hero"  for 
his  role  in  sustaining  Soiidanty.  At  this  time,  I 
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would  like  to  share  that  salute  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

An  Authentic  Hero 

One  man  who  deserves  special  recognition 
for  the  extraordinary  wave  of  freedom 
sweeping  through  Eastern  Europe  is  AFTj- 
CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  early  1980s,  when 
Solidarity  was  being  actively  persecuted  by 
Poland's  martial-law  government,  Kirkland 
and  his  American  labor  colleagues  provided 
the  sustenance  that  helped  keep  Walesa's 
organization  alive.  The  AFT,-CIO  poured  in 
badly  needed  money  and  provided  the 
Polish  underground  with  smuggled  printing 
presses  and  electronic  equipment.  It  made 
sure  the  beleaguered  movement  received 
valuable  worldwide  publicity  when  observers 
thought  Solidarity  was  on  the  ropes. 

The  movement  thus  stayed  alive  and 
gradually  gained  the  strength  to  topple 
Warsaw's  communist  government.  It  did  so, 
of  course,  not  through  an  armed  uprising, 
but  through  depriving  the  Red  regime  of  its 
last  vestiges  of  authority  and  legitimacy. 
With  Poland's  economy  collapsing,  with  its 
population  sullen  and  uncooperative,  the 
Kremlin  decided  this  summer  not  to  use 
force  to  keep  out  a  non-communist-dominat- 
ed cabinet.  Solidarity's  assumption  of  power 
started  the  landslide  that  is  sweeping  away 
Europe's  repressive  Red  governments. 

This  writer  came  to  know  Lane  Kirkland 
through  our  membership  on  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting,  which  oversees 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  two 
of  the  most  powerful,  underappreciated  (in 
the  West)  incubators  of  democracy  in  the 
former  Eastern  bloc.  While  engaging  and 
witty.  Kirkland  is  an  unswerving  champion 
of  democracy  and  human  rights.  Unlike 
other  Western  labor  organizations,  the 
AFTj-CIO  never  dealt  with  unions  associated 
with  communist  regimes. 

By  acting  upon  their  principles.  Kirkland 
and  American  labor  played  a  vital  part  in 
the  most  dramatic  expansion  of  human 
freedom  this  century  has  seen. 


MINERAL  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  revise  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  providing  a  focal 
point  for  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  a  hiatus  spanning  more  than  a 
decade,  on  some  very  pressing  issues  facing 
the  future  of  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  public  domain  lands  in  this  country. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill  is  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Bruce  Vento,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands. 

In  fashioning  this  legislation,  I  have  been 
extremely  mindful  of  the  divergent  views  held 
by  those  with  an  interest  in  this  matter.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  mere  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  Mining  Law  of  1872.  regard- 
less of  the  contents  of  the  bill,  will  be  roundly 
criticized  by  certain  parties.  I  also  realize  that 
there  will  be  those  who  will  say  this  bill  does 
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not  go  far  enough,  or  goes  too  far,  m  its  pro- 
posals to  revise  the  mining  law  regime 

This  IS.  of  course,  something  to  be  expect- 
ed when  dealing  with  a  law  that  has  accumu- 
lated so  much  history,  and  which  has  generat- 
ed so  much  controversy  since  its  inception 
Signed  into  law  by  President  Ulysses  S  Grant 
on  May  10.  1872.  serious  efforts  to  revise  the 
mining  law  commenced  within  a  decade  there- 
after However,  over  the  years  the  Mining  Law 
of  1872  has  remained  relatively  intact  and  sur- 
vives as  the  last  vestige  of  such  19th  century 
western  settlement  measures  as  the  Home- 
stead Act.  Today,  this  law  continues  to  govern 
the  disposition  of  minerals  from  western  public 
domain  lands  m  much  the  same  manner  as  it 
did  when  it  was  enacted,  with  the  major  ex- 
ceptions of  the  energy  and  fertilizer  minerals. 
placed  under  a  leasing  system  in  1920.  and 
common  varieties  of  mineral  materials  such  as 
sand,  stone,  gravel,  and  day  which  were 
made  subject  to  sale  m  1947 

Under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  mining 
claims  are  located  on  public  domain  lands  for 
minerals  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc  No  payments  of  any  kind  for  the  use 
of  Federal  lands  are  required  and  a  claim- 
holder  need  spend  only  Si 00  per  year  in  order 
to  maintain  a  claim  If  valuable  minerals  are 
found,  the  claimholder  can  purchase  the  land 
for  S2.50  an  acre 

Nonetheless,  much  has  changed  in  the  area 
of  public  land  policy  and  mineral  exploration 
and  development  techniques  since  1872 
While  the  mining  law  remained  static,  the 
world  around  it  has  evolved  Despite  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  attempts  to  twist  and  mold 
the  Mining  Law  of  1872  into  some  semblance 
of  compatibility  with  the  mineral  requirements, 
modern  business  practices,  and  public  land 
use  philosophies  of  todays  America,  some  of 
the  more  archaic  provisions  of  the  law  that 
thwart  efficient  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment remain  Nothing  short  of  legislation 
can  fix  this  situation, 

I  do  think  that  if  the  father  of  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872.  Senator  William  Stewart  of 
Nevada,  were  to  sit  down  today  and  draft 
mining  law  legislation,  he  would  do  it  different- 
ly Would  even  an  unabashed  mining  industry 
attorney  like  Senator  Stewart  m  this  day  and 
age  devise  a  system  which  allows  public  lands 
to  be  disposed  of  for  S2.50  an  acre''  Would 
he  stipulate  that  the  diligent  development  of  a 
claim  only  required  the  expenditure  of  SI  00 
per  year?  In  light  of  the  type  of  mineralization 
of  interest  today  would  he  stipulate  that  there 
must  be  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  in 
order  to  locate  and  hold  a  mining  claim?  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  of  this  being 
the  case. 

In  effect,  while  the  mining  law  of  1872  over 
the  years  has  done  great  service  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation,  I  believe  that  we  have 
already  passed  the  point  in  time  when  this 
19th  century  law  can  be  depended  upon  to 
serve  the  countrys  21st  century  mineral 
needs. 

Entitled  the  "Mineral  Exploration  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1990, "  this  legislation  revises 
the  mining  law  to  eliminate  some  of  its  118- 
year-old  abuses  and  deficiencies  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  ensure  the  availability  of  a  contin- 
ued supply  of  minerals  so  desperately  needed 
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for  the  health  of  our  economy  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  very  standard  of  living 

This  IS  a  mining  claim  bill,  based  on  the 
principles  of  access  to  public  domain  lands 
and  the  right  of  self-initiation  One  of  the 
major  thrusts  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
locators  of  mining  claims  with  the  type  of  se- 
curity of  tenure  they  currently  do  not  have 

The  mining  law  of  1872  provides  that  claims 
cannot  be  located  until  there  is  a  discovery  of 
a  valuable  mineral  At  some  point  in  the  past, 
while  the  mining  law  dictum  of  discovery  and 
the  judicially  promulgated  concept  of  pedis 
possessio  may  have  made  sense,  they  simply 
do  not  comport  well  with  today's  modern  min- 
eral exploration  techniques,  or  for  that  matter, 
the  types  of  mineralization  involved.  Making  a 
discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  was  a  lot 
easier  to  do  during  the  19th  century  when 
there  could  still  be  found  surface  manifesta- 
tions of  minerals  Today,  for  the  most  part,  in 
this  age  of  mining  "no  see-um'  gold  this 
simply  IS  not  tne  case 

In  my  view,  discovery  is  an  illusory  concept 
that  IS  grounded  in  a  quagmire  of  judicial  and 
administrative  pitfalls  and  fraught  with  time 
consuming  and  expensive  legal  proceedings  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  most  fervent  proponents 
of  discovery  are  lawyers.  Perhaps  the  least 
support  for  the  discovery  concept  comes  from 
the  folks  who  do  not  sit  around  in  office  build- 
ings all  day  but  who  are  actually  out  on  the 
ground  exploring  for  minerals 

This  legislation  says,  quite  simply,  that  once 
you  locate  and  record  a  mining  claim,  your 
possessory  rights  are  protected  against  any 
other  party  so  long  as  there  is  compliance 
with  the  rental,  diligent  development,  and  filing 
requirements  of  the  bill.  The  proposed  rental 
rate  is  not  set  so  as  to  burden  small  prospec- 
tors, yet  at  the  same  time,  it  would  provide 
some  return  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  their 
lands 

In  the  same  sense,  the  proposed  diligent 
development  requirements  of  the  legislation 
are  set  low  enough  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  location  and  recordation  of  a  mining 
claim  so  as  to  facilitate,  and  not  hinder,  miner- 
al prospecting  and  exploration  activities 

I  believe  the  national  interest  is  best  served 
if  mining  claimants  spend  their  money  toward 
the  development  of  minerals.  As  such,  this  bill 
IS  not  aimed  at  extracting  revenue  from  hold- 
ers of  mining  claims.  This  should  not  be  the 
purpose  of  mining  legislation.  While  I  have  in- 
corporated a  rental,  which  shows  good  faith 
among  those  who  lay  claim  to  public  domain 
lands.  I  am  not  proposing  that  a  production 
royalty  be  imposed  on  minerals  produced  from 
mining  claims 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  our  Federal  onshore  oil.  gas. 
geothermal,  and  coal  royalty  system  While 
royalty  payments  are  appropriate  for  these 
minerals.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  spend  more  money  that  it  would 
net  in  attempting  to  devise  valuation  guide- 
lines, collect  and  audit  royalty  payments  from 
the  almost  countless  types  of  minerals,  from 
the  widespread  to  the  extremely  rare,  subject 
to  the  mining  law  of  1872. 

To  wit.  even  with  the  royalties  the  Govern- 
ment collects  from  Federal  onshore  energy 
minerals  it  nets  less  than  10  cents  on  the 
dollar  after  disbursing  50  percent  of  collec- 
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tions  to  the  States.  40  percent  to  the  reclama- 
tion fund,  and  deducting  all  administrative 
costs  for  royalty  collections  from  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  Further,  as  a  witness  to  the 
years-old  struggle  to  devise  Federal  valuation 
standards  for  royalty  purposes  for  that  would 
appear  to  be  a  relatively  simple  commodity 
such  as  coal,  l  tremble  to  think  of  the  dilemma 
in  which  Interior  Department  bureaucrats 
would  find  themselves  in  attempting  to  set 
forth  valuation  regulations,  audit,  and  collect 
royalties  for  minerals  such  as  yttnum.  let  alone 
tungsten  or  zinc 

Unless  something  drastically  changes  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Government's  royalty  man- 
agement capabilities,  I  cannot  m  good  con- 
science support  the  imposition  of  royalties  on 
hardrock  mineral  production. 

By  eliminating  the  concept  of  discovery  and 
a  number  of  other  arcane  aspects  of  the 
mining  law  of  1872,  such  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween lode  and  placer  claims,  and  causing 
claims  to  be  held  on  the  basis  of  sound 
market-based  business  decisions  i  believe  this 
legislation  offers  the  mining  industry  a  much 
more  superior  legislative  framework  under 
which  to  operate 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  does  rec- 
ognize some  other  basic  values  held  by  our 
society  It  requires  that  mineral  development 
be  subjected  to  surface  management  regula- 
tions and  the  land-use  planning  process  It 
also  dispenses  with  the  m.ning  law's  authonty 
to  dispose  of  public  domain  lands.  Finally,  it 
seeks  to  provide  for  better  administrative  effi- 
ciencies by  vesting  jurisdiction  over  mining  law 
activities  with  the  surface  management 
agency  involved 

This  legislation  has  been  a  year  in  the 
making,  and  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  so- 
licit input  from  anyone  who  cared  to  work  with 
us  However,  I  do  not  purport  to  have  devised 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation  Be  that  as  it 
may.  this  proposal  is  representative  of  some 
very  basic  tenets  that  I  believe  should  be  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  any  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  area 

I  would  also  note  that  m  1987  I  challenged 
industry  and  environmentalists  to  drop  their 
long-standing  mistrust  of  each  other  on  mining 
law  issues  and  work  together  toward  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  legislative  package  As  a 
result,  a  dialog  group  was  formed  and  contin- 
ues to  meet  on  a  sporadic  basis  This  is  the 
sort  of  forum  that  I  hope  to  look  toward  for 
consensus  recommendations  on  some  of  the 
issues  raised  by  this  legislation,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  surface  management  and  land 
use  planning 

Mr  Speaker  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  begin  once  again  con- 
sideration of  the  need  to  improve  upon  the 
type  of  regime  set  forth  by  the  mining  law  of 
1972  I  am  extremely  open  to  comments  from 
all  interested  parties  and  look  foward  to  our 
future  deliberations 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 
HISTORIC  TRAIL 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January/  23.  1990 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  Historic  Trail  The  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  a  secret  avenue  from 
slavery  to  freedom  m  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  for  somewhere  between  30.000  and 
100,000  slaves  from  approximately  1815 
through  the  leeO's  Slaves  were  hidden  m 
stables,  attics,  and  secret  passages  m  homes 
acro«';  the  country  Many  of  these  sites  are 
s*'''  standing  today  This  legislation  would  help 
preserve  these  way  stations  for  our  descend- 
ants. Preceding  the  establishment  of  the  trail 
would  be  a  study  and  evaluation  of  the  loca- 
tions, their  historic  significance,  architectural 
integnty,  and  physical  condition 

1  would  also  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
insert  portions  of  an  article  by  Lacy  McCrary 
entitled  "Liberty  Tram,  Lingering  Tracks'  that 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Janu- 
ary 16 

Liberty  Train,  Lingering  Tracks 

The  underground  Railroad  [was]  a  train 
that  had  no  tracks,  no  .stations,  no  timeta- 
bles. Instead,  it  was  a  network  of  paths 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  river  cross- 
ings, boats  and  ships  and  wagons.  Its  sta 
tions  were  churches,  homes,  farmhouses, 
barns  and  cellars  of  white  and  black  people 
who  opposed  slavery  and  risked  their  lives 
in  many  cases  to  help  the  slaves  escape 
their  Southern  masters  .... 

U.S.  Rep.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer  iD..  Pa.  > 
wants  the  federal  government  to  formally 
identify  those  perilous  paths  to  freedom. 
Kostmayer  says  he  will  introduce  a  bill  to 
established  the  'Underground  Railroad  His- 
toric Trail  as  a  fitting  and  appropriate 
national  commemoration  to  those  who  fled 
to  freedom  on  the  railroad  and  to  those  who 
aided  slaves  seeking  their  freedom. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  history  which  reflects 
well  on  the  country,  but  which  has  an  un 
happier  side,"  Kostmayer  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  We  need  to  remember  we  were  a 
country  in  which  slavery  existed.  And  at  the 
same  time  remember  there  were  people  who 
thought  it  was  wrong  and  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  to  change  it."  Kostma.ver 
said. 

He  said  some  of  the  stations  had  been  in- 
dividually designated,  but  I  don't  think  any 
comprehensive  effort  has  been  made  to  rec- 
ognize as  many  stations  as  possible.' 

Kostmayer's  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  route  as 
the  Underground  Railroad  Historic  Trail. 
install  suitable  signs  and  markers  and  pro 
vide  maps,  brochures  and  other  iiiforma 
tional  devices  to  assist  the  public. 

Mount  Gilead  A.M.E.  Church,  a  neat,  two- 
story  fieldstone  building,  stands  in  a  grove 
of  trees  atop  Buckingham  Mountain  in 
Buckingham  Township,  Bucks  County.  The 
church,  originally  built  of  logs  in  1835.  was 
the  last  main  stop  on  the  Underground  Rail 
road  in  Pennsylvania.  Prom  the  church,  fu 
gitive  slaves  were  transported  across  the 
Delaware  River  into  New  Jersey.  It  is 
marked  as  a  historic  place'  by  the  Bucks 
County  Conservancy,  but  there  is  nothing 
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to  indicate  it  was  a  part  of  the  road  to  free- 
dom •  •  '. 

No  one  knows  how  many  slaves  traveled 
the  Underground  Railroad  to  freedom. 
Charles  L.  Blockson.  a  prominent  historian 
at  Temple  University,  says  it  could  have 
been  as  few  as  30.000  or  as  many  as  100,000 
who  fled  roughly  between  1830  and  1860,  in 
what  he  called  an  epic  of  American  hero- 
ism. " 

Later  Blockson  learned  about  people  such 
a.s  Harriet  Tubman,  called  Moses  to  other 
blacks,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland 
and  fled  north  to  freedom  in  1849,  to  the 
Philadelphia  area,  where  she  joined  and  in- 
spired the  Underground  Railroad.  At  least 
19  times.  Tubman  returned  south  to  con- 
duct more  than  300  fugitives,  including  her 
own  family,  northward.  He  learned  about 
William  Still,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  19  of 
every  20  fugitives  passing  through  Philadel- 
phia stopped  at  his  home  on  Lombard 
Street  in  Society  Hill. 

Blockson  said  he  was  elated  at  the  idea  of 
a  historic  trail. 

I  think  it  would  help  foster  better  inter- 
racial understanding  and  give  the  present 
generation  a  sense  of  the  past  and  the  tribu- 
lations of  people  of  all  races  and  creeds  who 
came  together  for  a  just  cause.  "  said  Block- 
son,  now  curator  of  the  Afro-American  Col- 
lection named  after  him  at  Temple. 

In  my  19  years  of  research  on  the  subject 
I  have  discovered  we  are  losing  quite  a  few 
of  these  historic  sites  because  of  urban  re- 
newal," Blockson  said. 

"This  church  is  like  many  throughout  the 
United  States  which  harbored  fugitive 
slaves  escaping  from  the  South  through 
Pennsylvania  to  Canada  and  freedom,  " 
Kostmayer  said. 

Blockson  in  an  earlier  interview  said 
Pennsylvania  was  the  key  state  in  the  Un- 
derground Railroad  and  that  there  was 
overwhelming  evidence  that  free  blacks  of 
the  state  and  its  black  churches  were  the 
primary  cause  of  the  succe.ss  of  its  clandes- 
tine operations. 

He  said  Quakers  won  an  early  and  richly 
deserved  reputation  as  friends  to  fugitive 
slaves.  However,  in  a  1984  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  article,  he  wrote  that  "the 
fellowship  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
truly  ecumenical,  including  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Jews  and  Protestants  as  well  as  free- 
thinkers *  •  •" 

Blockson  said  runaway  slaves  entering 
Philadelphia— as  many  a.s  9,000  before 
1860— were  forwarded  to  points  along  the 
Reading  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  and 
put  on  trains  to  New  'Vork  state  and  New- 
England. 

Philadelphia's  Mother  Bethel  A.M.E. 
Church  hid  hundreds  of  fugitive  slaves,  ac- 
cording to  Blockson,  and  stands  on  the 
oldest  piece  of  ground  continuously  owned 
by  blacks  in  the  nation. 

Clarence  Still.  61,  a  great-great-grand- 
nephew  of  William  Still,  says  his  family  still 
talks  about  their  famous  ancestor  and  his 
exploits  in  forwarding  hundreds  of  slaves  to 
freedom. 

He  said  that  Lawnside.  N.J.  was  an  all- 
black  community  of  about  1,000  homes  in 
1840  and  that  it  was  easy  to  hide  runaways 
there. 

Mariline  Wilkins.  whose  great-great  aunt 
was  Harriet  Tubman,  .said  she  believed 
Tubman  rescued  more  slaves  than  history 
books  give  her  credit  for. 

The  history  books  say  she  freed  about 
300.  but  she  told  my  mother  it  was  more 
than  that.  She  told  my  mother  she  traveled 
at  night  and  on  weekends.  She  was  supposed 
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to  be  an  ignorant  little  black  woman,  but 
she  had  God-given  sense."  said  Wilkins,  who 
lives  in  North  Philadelphia. 

"I  think  the  bill  is  worthwhile,  "  she  said. 
"Many  people  think  the  Underground  Rail- 
road was  just  a  myth.  It  was  not  a  myth   " 


STOP  EFFORTS  TO  PRIVATIZE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  sense-of-the-House  resolution 
urging  the  House  to  resist  and  defeat  recent 
efforts  to  privatize  the  Social  Secunty  Pro- 
gram. My  resolution  is  designed  to  galvanize 
congressional  support  to  resolve  the  true  con- 
cerns of  the  Amencan  people  regarding  the 
Social  Secunty  trust  fund  reserves. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  recognize  the 
proposal  to  pnvatize  the  Social  Secunty 
System  for  what  it  is:  an  effort  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  debate  regarding  the 
misuse  of  Social  Security  trust  fund  reserves 
in  order  to  ultimately  serve  the  most  important 
social  contract  ever  devised.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity System  has  been  the  most  important,  pop- 
ular, and  Intelligent  Government  program  for 
the  last  50  years  Its  social  contract  with  the 
Amencan  people  continues  to  form  the  bed- 
rock of  American  social  policy.  To  pnvatize 
the  system  would  alter  a  successful  and  popu- 
lar program  and  would  be  tantamount  to  con- 
gressional abdication  of  the  most  important 
Government-citizen  agreement  of  all  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Social  Secunty's  ex- 
treme populanty  is  its  central  role  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  Americans  of  all  ages.  Not  only 
does  Social  Secunty  provide  supplemental  or 
total  retirement  income  for  senior  citizens,  it 
also  provides  critical  income  for  many  of  the 
most  vulnerable  citizens  in  our  Nation.  Social 
Secunty  provides  income  for  the  disabled,  the 
blind,  and  for  motherless  and/or  fatherless 
children.  Indeed,  the  positive  effects  of  Social 
Security  are  felt  across  all  generations. 

To  convert  this  extremely  well-run  program 
to  a  system  of  pnvate  accounts  would,  in 
effect,  tell  our  constituents  that  the  Congress 
Is  no  longer  interested  in  helping  Americans 
prepare  for  their  retirement  years.  It  would 
also  say  that  by  decoupling  the  retirement  ac- 
counts from  the  other  accounts  within  the 
Social  Security  System  we  really  don't  care 
about  the  disabled,  the  blind,  and  motherless 
and/or  fatherless  children.  Furthermore,  it  un- 
dermines the  fairness  and  progressivity  of  the 
present  system  with  a  plan  designed  to  give 
our  citizens  only  what  they  pay  into  the 
system.  In  many  ways,  this  is  an  extension  of 
the  basic  Reagan  administration  theme  of 
shifting  the  burdens  of  Government  to  the 
poor  and  middle  class.  I  strongly  resist  this 
concept  and  call  for  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  me. 

The  1983  bipartisan  commission  that  de- 
vised the  present  funding  schedule  for  the 
Social  Security  System  was  correct  when  it 
set  up  the  current  trust  fund  reserve  system. 
The  commission  properly  foresaw  the  need 
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for  increased  national  savings  to  fund  the  re- 
tirement needs  of  the  baby  boom  generation. 
All  accounts  of  the  commission's  work  indi- 
cate that  the  financing  plan  is  working  perfect- 
ly and  should  not  be  tampered  Privatizing  the 
Social  Secunty  System  would  unwisely 
change  our  success.  Short,  if  it  ain't  broke, 
don't  fix  It! 

The  true  solution  to  our  present  dilemma  is 
to  change  the  Federal  budget  deficit  calcula- 
tions to  remove  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
from  the  deficit  calculations.  Only  by  changing 
the  deficit  calculations  can  we  secure  the  trust 
fund  reserves  for  future  retirees.  If,  instead, 
we  vote  to  retain  the  current  deficit  calcula- 
tion, we  are  allowing  the  robbery  of  dedicated 
Social  Security  revenues  to  continue  This  is 
the  only  responsible,  reasonable,  and  honest 
public  policy  for  Amenca 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  resolution  to  resist 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram to  a  private  system  which  would  under- 
mine the  most  important,  successful,  and  pop- 
ular social  contract  of  the  last  50  years 


WOMEN  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO 
CHOOSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  BRENNAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  Roe 
versus  Wade,  the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decision  protecting  a  woman's  right  to 
choose 

Men  and  women  in  virtually  every  ma)or  city 
across  this  Nation  rallied  Monday  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  decision  I  joined  them 
in  affirming  the  wisdom  of  the  court  17  years 
ago  by  sending  the  following  letter  to  be  read 
to  those  who  gathered  m  Bangor.  MA.  to 
show  their  support  for  choice. 

January  22,  1990. 

Dear  Friends;  Seventeen  years  ago.  in  the 
Roe  V.  Wade  decision,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  guaranteed  a  woman's  right  of 
choice  on  the  difficult  issue  of  abortion. 

As  a  Member  of  Congre.ss.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  Roe  v.  Wade,  and  a  woman's 
right  to  make  her  own  decision  on  this  very 
personal  issue.  But  within  the  last  year, 
women's  rights  have  been  threatened  by  the 
Court's  Webster  decision,  and  its  consider- 
ation of  other  abortion  cases. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  its  support  for  Roe  v.  Wade.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  that  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act, 
which  simply  codifies  into  law  the  rights 
guaranteed  in  that  landmark  decision. 

Abortion  is  not  an  easy  issue.  I  have  strug- 
gled with  it  myself,  as  many  people  have. 
But  I  thought  deeply  about  the  issue,  and 
the  conclusion  I  reached,  while  I  was  still 
Governor,  is  that  government  should  not  be 
involved  in  making  this  most  personal  of  all 
decision  for  a  woman.  The  ultimate  deci- 
sion should  be  left  where  it  belongs:  not 
with  a  Congressman,  not  with  a  policeman, 
but  with  the  woman  herself. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Black- 
mun  said:  "Pew  decisions  are  more  personal 
and    intimate,    more    properly    private,    or 
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more  basic  to  individual  dignity  and  auton- 
omy," 

I  will  continue  to  oppose  any  efforts,  at 
the  state  or  federal  level,  to  retreat  from 
the  rights  guaranteed  women  in  Roe  v. 
Wade.  I  will  work  for  passage  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  in  Congress. 
Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  E.  Brennan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM  EMER- 
GENCY APPROPRIATION 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1989 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional S200  million  for  the  Low-Income  Energy 
Assistance  Program.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
dramatic  rise  of  oil  prices  that  impacted  much 
of  the  Nation  in  the  past  2  months  This  is  a 
critical  issue  tor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  one  which  must  be  fully  investigat- 
ed by  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  written  to  the  Energy  and  Justice  De- 
partments urging  a  full  investigation  by  both 
Departments  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  many  Governors  have  made  simi- 
lar requests. 

However,  the  reason  for  the  oil  pnce  in- 
crease IS  only  one  issue  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. There  is  another,  more  immediate, 
crisis  that  has  resulted  from  the  high  fuel  oil 
prices  Lower  temperatures,  which  increased 
demand,  and  higher  oil  pnces.  which  reduced 
the  benefit  of  energy  assistance  to  consum- 
ers, combined  to  severely  deplete  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
funds  for  many  States 

The  State  of  Maine  was  particularly  affected 
by  this  problem  Not  only  was  the  State  faced 
with  the  coldest  December  on  record,  but  they 
were  also  faced  with  oil  pnces  that  increased 
an  average  of  80  percent  in  the  space  of  a 
month.  These  two  factors  combined  to  se- 
verely impact  Maine's  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  and  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  that  are  responsible  for  distributing 
energy  assistance  funds  Overall.  1,900  more 
applications  for  energy  assistance  had  been 
received  at  the  end  ot  December  than  at  the 
same  time  a  year  ago  This,  combined  with 
the  abnormally  high  oil  pnces.  caused  recipi- 
ents to  receive  less  oil  for  the  assistance  they 
received. 

These  demands  have  depleted  Maine's 
Federal  low-mcome  energy  assistance  grants 
and  have  caused  the  State  to  seek  emergen- 
cy funding  to  keep  the  program  funded 
through  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  While 
Governor  McKernan  and  the  State  legislature 
move  to  release  SI  7  million  in  oil  overcharge 
money,  even  this  may  not  be  enough  to  serve 
the  qualified  applicants  in  the  State  I  have 
asked  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  release  remaining  funds  for  LIHEAP. 
but  It  IS  also  clear  that  more  funds  will  be 
needed  if  this  program  is  to  continue  serving 
those  in  need    That  is  why  I  am  introducing 
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this  legislation  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  this  program 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  act  quickly  to  address  the  unprecedent- 
ed oil  pnce  increases  that  devastated  much  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  our  efforts  will 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  why  the  increase 
occurred  and  to  solutions  for  preventing  a  re- 
currence It  IS  critical  that  we  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  ease  the  impact  on  those  who 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  unparalleled  price 
increases  for  home  heating  oil.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  |Oin  with  me  in  seeking  additional 
assistance  for  the  States  that  have  been  so 
severely  impacted  by  the  weather  and  the 
high  Oil  pnces 


TEACHING  DEMOCRACY  IN  NEW 
MEXICO 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  SKEEN  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  |ust  wit- 
nessed the  closing  of  a  decade  in  which  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  long  suffered  from  re- 
pressive regimes  have  toppled  those  regimes 
in  their  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy 
We.  who  have  benefited  from  the  longest  last- 
ing constitutional  democracy  m  history,  should 
rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  those  tyrannical 
governments  and  in  the  recognition  by  their 
citizens  of  the  importance  of  the  pnnciples 
and  values  of  free  government  we  have  cher- 
ished for  so  long 

We  must  wish  the  people  of  these  nations 
well  in  the  difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead  And. 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure  the 
success  of  their  endeavors  to  establish  gov- 
ernments based  upon  the  pnnciples  of  consti- 
tutional democracy 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  pnnciples  and  values  of 
our  democratic  institutions  that  leads  to  a  rea- 
soned commitment  to  their  presen/ation  and 
improvement  In  this  regard.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  Nancy 
Blaugrund.  an  educational  leader  m  New 
Mexico's  Second  Congressional  District, 
whose  dedication  to  the  improvements  of  the 
CIVIC  education  of  our  students  has  been  ex- 
emplary. Nancy  coordinates  the  "We  the 
People  '  *  *  "  bicentennial  programs  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  which  include 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition,  its  non- 
competitive companion  program.  Congress 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National  Histon- 
cal  Pictorial  Map  Contest  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional Distnct. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Nancy  Blaugrund.  thousands  of  upper  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  high  school  students 
have  studied  the  program's  curnculum  This 
curnculum.  incorporated  in  the  "We  the 
People  *  '  *  text,  introduces  students  to  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  our  founders,  the  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion, and  the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped 
the  wnting  of  our  Constitution  Students  learn 
how  our  Government  is  organized  and  how  it 
protects  the  nghts  and  liberties  of  all  citizens 
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Finally,  and  nnost  important,  students  learn  of 
the  responsibilities  which  accompany  the 
nghts  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy 

It  IS  ironic  that  while  those  who  have  experi- 
enced repressive  regimes  throughout  the 
world  are  clamoring  for  the  right  to  vole  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
Out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right  With  so 
few  young  people  understanding  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of 
political  apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  in- 
formed participating  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  admiration  and  appreciation  to  Nancy 
Blaugrund  for  her  impressive  contributions  to 
the  development  of  competent  and  responsi- 
ble citizenship 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSE  KUSHNER 

HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OK  .MARYI..AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Speaker  Montgomery 
County,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  entire 
country  suffered  a  tragic  loss  with  the  death 
of  Rose  Kushner,  a  psychologist,  journalist, 
and  advocate  for  breast  cancer  patients 

Rose  Kushner  was  internationally  known  for 
her  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  breast  cancer 
patients,  writing  a  number  of  books  and  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  and  lobbying  State  and 
Federal  officials  on  these  issues  for  many 
years  First  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  16 
years  ago,  Rose  worked  to  ensure  the  nghts 
of  women  to  participate  m  the  decisions  sur- 
rounding the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  their 
breast  cancer  The  current  procedure,  known 
as  the  two-step  procedure,  m  which  the 
woman  is  first  told  of  the  results  of  her  biopsy 
tjefore  any  decisions  are  made  about  the 
treatment,  is  now  the  norm  throughout  the 
world.  Rose  has  received  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  use  of  this  procedure 

She  worked  tirelessly  for  progress  m  the 
treatment  of  breast  cancer,  a  disease  which 
she  believed  was  ignored  Rose  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Consensus  Conference  on 
Breast  Cancer  and  promoted  the  use  of  hor- 
monal therapy,  rather  then  chemotherapy 
Sacrificing  her  own  privacy,  she  used  her  own 
personal  case  m  order  to  advance  her  cause 
She  offered  counsel,  support,  and  advice  to 
countless  breast  cancer  patients,  even  open- 
ing a  hotline  from  her  own  home 

Rose  wrote  many  books  and  articles  on 
breast  cancer  and  founded  the  National 
Breast  Cancer  Advisory  Center  and.  most  re- 
cently, organized  Breastpac.  a  political  advo- 
cacy and  lobbying  organization  In  1980,  she 
was  appointed  by  President  Carter  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Committee,  on  which 
she  served  for  6  years  Rose  was  a  member 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Commission  on 
Health  and  was  appointed  last  year  to  the 
Amencan  Cancer  Society  Breast  Cancer  Task 
Force.  She  received  many  awards  for  her 
work,  including  the  layman's  award  from  the 
Society  of  Surgical  Oncology  for  outstanding 
contnbutions  to  the  fight  against  cancer" 
which  she  was  to  have  accepted  m  May 


Rose  Kushner  was  one  of  my  constituents, 
a  Kensington.  MD  resident  who  had  lived  in 
Montgomery  County  since  1955  She  attended 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore  Junior 
College,  and  Montgomery  College  She  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1972. 

I  had  the  pnvilege  of  working  with  her  for 
the  passage  of  several  bills  to  improve  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
breast  cancer  patients,  and  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  breast  cancer  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Rose  was  a  compassion- 
ate, tireless,  and  extremely  effective  advocate 
for  her  cause,  and  she  will  be  missed 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me  m 
conveying  my  sympathies  to  her  husband 
Harvey  and  the  other  members  of  her  family 
Certainly,  there  is  some  comfort  in  knowing 
that  Rose's  memory  will  live  on  to  inspire 
future  stndes  in  breast  cancer  research  and 
the  rights  of  the  women  who  suffer  from  this 
disease 


THE  GOLDEN  BUFFALOES- 
WHAT  A  SEASON 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  HEFLEY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
today  to  recognize  the  University  of  Colorado 
Buffalo  football  team  as  they  are  the  consen- 
sus No  1  team  in  the  Nation  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history 

From  my  home  State  of  Colorado,  the 
Golden  Buffaloes  will  go  head-to-head  against 
Notre  Dame  in  the  1990  Orange  Bowl  This 
will  be  CU's  fourth  journey  to  Miami,  the  first 
time  since  1977. 

Celebrating  its  100th  season  of  intercolle- 
giate football.  Colorado  is  enjoying  their  fourth 
longest  winning  streak  in  the  school's  history. 

Head  Coach  Bill  McCartney  is  in  his  eighth 
season  at  the  helm  of  the  Buffaloes,  compil- 
ing a  46-44-1  record  McCartney's  careful 
guidance  and  inspiration  nave  led  Colorado  to 
the  most  successful  season  of  their  history. 

Although  preseason  publications  had  not 
projected  the  Buffaloes  as  conference 
champs,  they  have  proven  themselves  worthy 
of  challenging  the  Fighting  Insh  for  the  nation- 
al championship  Their  successes  have 
brought  them  much  well-deserved  acclaim. 

Quarterback  Danan  Hagan  was  selected  the 
Sporting  News'  "Player-of-the-Year"  in  college 
football  for  1989  Plus  the  Colorado  Heisman 
Trophy  candidate  was  the  first  CU  quarterback 
since  1975  to  complete  over  50  percent  of  his 
passes. 

I  see  a  bright  future  for  the  Golden  Buffs,  I 
wish  them  the  very  best  of  luck  in  Miami  and 
hope  that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  long  line  of 
national  championships  that  will  come  their 
way. 


HAROLD  RUPP:  WE  NEED  MORE 
MEN  LIKE  HIM 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  TRAXLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman  who  is  a  great  hu- 
manitarian, and  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
close  and  dear  friend 

Harold  Rupp  of  Bay  City.  Ml.  is  an  individual 
who  has  selflessly  dedicated  his  time  through- 
out his  life  so  that  others  in  his  community 
may  have  a  chance  for  a  happier  and  better 
life  He  IS  being  honored  on  February  21  by 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  Bay  County  at  a 
Night  to  Remember"  in  appreciation  for  his 
25  years  of  invaluable  sen/ice  to  the  clubs  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joining  in  this  special 
celebration 

The  program  for  the  celebration  of  Harold's 
generosity  quotes  his  philosophy  which  is 
such  an  important  hallmark  for  the  question  of 
how  we  can  help  the  youth  of  today:  "Give  a 
kid  a  place  to  go,  something  to  do.  some 
guidance,  lots  of  love,  the  kid  wilf  beat  the 
streets."  If  only  more  of  us  could  adopt  his 
philosophy  as  our  own,  the  news  would  be 
filled  with  many  more  stories  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  fewer  of  frustration 

Over  Harold's  many  years  of  civic  involve- 
ment, he  has  served  as  a  president  of  the  Bay 
County  Baseball  Federation,  He  has  been  the 
president  and  a  board  member  of  the  Bay 
County  Recreation  Commission  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Lions  Club,  the  Elks  Club, 
the  Amencan  Legion,  and  the  Disabled  Amen- 
can Veterans,  He  has  supported  the  business 
community,  of  which  he  is  a  vital  part,  through 
the  Bay  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  has  held  many  other  positions  of  public 
responsibility,  including  an  appointment  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Small  Business,  an  appointment  by 
Michigan's  Gov  Jim  Blanchard  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Council  on  Small  Business,  and  a 
number  of  additional  years  of  service  to  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services.  Bay 
County,  and  the  Bay  County  Medical  Care  Fa- 
cility. 

Harold's  crowning  glory  has  been  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  Bay  County. 
As  a  charter  member  of  the  clubs  foundation, 
he  has  been  responsible  for  several  very  suc- 
cessful fund  raising  efforts  His  work  on  both 
the  first  and  second  capital  campaigns  has 
helped  to  raise  nearly  SI  million,  while  addi- 
tional efforts  have  enabled  him  to  raise  over 
S5,000  each  year  for  the  past  10  years  for  the 
operations  of  the  ciubs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  say  "why 
doesn't  somebody  do  something  to  help 
create  more  opportunities  for  our  youth". 
Harold  Rupp  is  one  of  those  "somebodies" 
who  does  do  something  His  enthusiasm  and 
his  devotion  have  encouraged  many  others  to 
share  their  time  and  resources  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Bay  County  so  that  his  grandchil- 
dren Jennifer  and  Patrick  can  be  very  proud  to 
say  that  Harold  Rupp  is  their  grandfather  His 
wife  Norine,  while  sacrificing  time  with  Harold, 
can  be  very  proud  to  be  associated  with  a 


man  who  cares  so  much  about  others  around 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harold  Rupp  is  an  outstanding 
individual  who  has  made  the  time  to  give  back 
to  his  community  to  help  make  it  a  better 
place.  We  truly  do  need  more  men  like  him 


MIMI  EBERHARDT, 
STOCKTONIAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  SHUMWAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  m  paying 
tnbute  to  an  outstanding  woman  who  is  not 
only  my  constituent,  but  also  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine:  Mrs.  Mimi  Eberhardt,  of  Stock- 
ton. CA.  Mimi  has  just  been  selected  "Stock- 
toman  of  the  Year." 

With  Mimi  Eberhardt's  selection  as  the  36th 
Stocktonian  of  the  Year.  Stockton  can  boast 
the  first-ever  husband  and  wife  team  to  be  so 
honored:  her  husband  received  the  award  in 
1975.  Appropriately  enough,  Mimi  was  sur- 
prised with  the  news  of  her  selection  by  being 
presented  with  a  UOP-promoting  teddy  bear 
Mimi's  leadership  as  a  founding  director  of 
"Hug-Me-Bears"  to  help  abused  children,  as 
well  as  her  founding  membership  m  "Orange- 
Aid,"  which  promotes  UOP's  community  rela- 
tions, are  both  well  known  in  our  community 

In  praising  Mimi  Eberhardt  for  her  full-time 
job  of  being  a  volunteer,  the  Stockton  Board 
of  Realtors  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  apt 
descnption'  In  fact,  I  find  it  difficult  to  pinpoint 
an  area  of  community  involvement  which  has 
not  benefited  from  Mimi's  leadership,  commit- 
ment and  compassion  That  she  has  done  so 
while  raising  four  daughters  and  being  a  de- 
voted and  supportive  wife  is  even  more  indica- 
tive of  Mimi's  canng  and  competence 

Mimi's  dedication  to  our  youth  is  embodied 
in  so  many  of  her  undertakings.  Not  only  has 
she  worked  on  behalf  of  abused  children  and 
welcomed  college  students— she  has  also 
served  as  a  founding  member  of  the  Stockton 
Police  Youth  Activities,  raising  funds  for  athlet- 
ic activities  for  young  Stocktonians.  many  of 
whom  are  underprivileged  She  is  also  a  char- 
ter member  of  former  Police  Chief  Julio  Cec- 
chetti's  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  Committee 
which  raised  funds  for  underpnvileged  youth 
Special  Olympics  has  benefited  from  Mimi's 
efforts  sihce  the  group  was  founded;  she  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  food  cochairman  Women's 
athletic  programs  at  UOP  also  receive  Mimi's 
help  through  her  active  support  and  fundrais- 
ing  efforts. 

Mimi  conthbuted  13  years  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bacon  Bash,  and  she  has 
served  as  cochair  of  the  pregame  fundraising 
luncheon. 

She  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Blind  Center,  as  well  as  a  10-year  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community 
Blind  Center.  Mimi  also  has  worked  on  behalf 
of  San  Joaquin  County  Parents  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dren. 

Goodwill  Industnes  has  benefited  from 
Mimi's  service  as  a  past  director,  and  as  an 
executive  committee  member 


Ducks,  Unlimited,  has  enjoyed  Mimi's  daunt- 
less commitment  through  her  service  as  a  co- 
founder  of  Ruffled  Feathers,  the  ladies'  auxil- 
iary which  has  raised  $90,000  in  just  4  years 
to  help  maintain  and  develop  breeding  habitat 
for  waterfowl. 

The  Haggin  Museum  Junior  Women's 
Group,  a  valuable  and  effective  fundraising 
arm  for  the  musem,  has  benefited  from  Mimi's 
founding  membership  She  is  also  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Alan  Short  Gallery 

The  Easter  Seal  Society,  the  Rape  Crisis 
Center,  the  Gemini  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Pro- 
gram, the  Hanot  Foundation,  the  Asparagus 
Festival,  the  Neighborhood  Watch  Program— 
these  are  but  a  few  more  of  the  many  worthy 
causes  to  which  Mimi  Eberhardt  has  donated 
time,  attention,  and  expertise.  She  is  commit- 
ted to  Stockton  and  all  of  its  resiaents,  and 
has  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  so 
many  Stocktonians 

Mimi  Eberhardt  embodies  all  the  qualities 
and  traditional  values  that  we  treasure  as 
Amencans  She  symbolizes  neighbor  helping 
neighbor,  the  generous,  canng,  voluntary  spirit 
which  IS  so  capable  of  accomplishing  so 
much,  Stockton  is  fortunate  to  have  Mimi,  and 
all  of  us  owe  her  not  only  our  admiration,  but 
also  our  gratitude 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  always  been 
very  pleased  to  count  Mimi  among  my  person- 
al friends.  To  Mimi.  as  well  as  her  husband 
and  daughters.  I  am  pleased  to  say  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  duty  above 
and  beyond  the  call,  and  every  best  wish  for 
continued  success  and  fulfillment. 


BERKS  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMENS  CLUBS  CELE- 
BRATES 65TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker,  this  year,  the 
Berks  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
will  celebrate  its  65th  anniversary  and.  there- 
fore, I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize this  truly  outstanding  organization  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  communities 
of  the  Sixth  Distnct  of  Pennsylvania 

Made  up  of  36  women's  clubs  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  2,400  women,  the  Berks 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  had 
an  extraordinary  and  profound  impact  on  the 
lives  of  many  people.  Through  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  its  membership,  the  federa- 
tion has  helped  improve  community  services 
in  our  area  and  has  made  these  services 
more  accessible  to  those  in  need. 

Established  on  March  6,  1925,  the  Berks 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  cel- 
ebrate 65  years  of  outstanding  service  on 
April  24,  1990  In  addition,  February  24,  1990 
will  mark  the  25th  annual  Federation  Day,  a 
day  set  aside  specifically  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Berks  County  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs 

Committed  to  making  a  difference  through 
service,  the  members  of  the  Berks  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  have  devoted 
their    time,    talents    and    energy    to    helping 


others  Indeed,  Mr  Speaker,  these  outstand- 
ing citizens  have  made  a  difference  and  they 
are  to  be  commended  for  making  the  lives  of 
others  better  and  bnghter  Thus,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  all  the  members  of  the  Berks 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on  their 
65th  anniversary  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
continuing  commitment  to  improving  our  com- 
munity. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  KATH- 
LEEN BRAUN  FOR  HER  EF- 
FORTS TO  INCREASE  CIVIC 
AWARENESS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
salute  Kathleen  Braun  for  her  dedication  to 
education  and  civic  awareness  in  the  Milwau- 
kee community.  Ms  Braun  coordinates  the 
"We  the  People  "  bicentennial  programs  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  for  Wiscon- 
sin's Fifth  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent 

In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  democracies,  voter  participation  has 
reached  a  new  low  For  younger  voters  the 
statistics  are  even  more  troubling:  only  one  in 
five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30  goes 
to  the  polls  Surveys  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge among  high  school  students  reveal  a 
distressing  lack  of  education:  some  students 
are  unable  to  pick  out  the  United  States  itself 
on  an  unmarked  world  map. 

The  "We  the  People'  programs  seek  to  ad- 
dress these  disturbing  trends  by  educating 
young  people  about  the  Constitution,  the  three 
branches  of  Government,  and  the  Nation's  ge- 
ography Ms  Braun  has  volunteered  her  time 
and  efforts  to  bring  these  valuable  programs 
to  thousands  of  upper-elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  students  in  Milwaukee  Through 
promotion  and  administration  of  the  "We  the 
People"  national  bicentennial  competition. 
Congress  and  the  Constitution  program  and 
the  National  Histoncai  Pictorial  Map  Contest, 
Ms  Braun  has  helped  to  teach  students  about 
how  the  Government  is  structured,  how  it  pro- 
tects the  nghts  and  liberties  of  all  its  citizens 
and  about  the  civic  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company the  nghts  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  today  to  salute 
Kathleen  Braun  for  her  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion in  educating  students  in  Milwaukee  about 
government  and  responsible  citizenship 


LIGHTHOUSE  CELEBRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 
Mr  BENNETT    Mr    Speaker,  on  November 
12,  Jacksonville  celebrated  "Lighthouse  Cele- 
bration Day."  and  I  include  Mayor  Hazoun's 
proclamation  to  that  effect.  I  also  include  re- 
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marks  made  by  Adm.  James  Libscomb  at  the 
celebration  which  included  a  tour  of  the 
modern  lighthouse  facilities  at  Jacksonville 
and  of  the  1859  predecessor  now  on  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Register 

Admiral  Libscomb  admits  to  me  that  his 
story  of  the  lighthouse  is  apocryphal,  but  I 
think  It  IS  worth  repeating 

The  proclamation  and  remarks  follow: 
Proclamaticin 

Wherca-s  The  first  lighthouse  at  the 
moulh  of  the  St.  Johns  River  was  erected  in 
1830,  followed  by  a  replacement  lighthouse 
in  1834:  but  both  were  abandoned  because 
of  heavy  seas  and  drifting  sand:  and 

Whereas:  A  brick  lisht house,  first  lit  in 
1859,  had  its  light  shot  out  by  the  keeper  to 
pre\ent  Union  forces  from  entering  the  St. 
Johns  Ri\er:  and 

Whereas  The  Lightship  St,  Johns. 
manned  by  the  Coa.st  Guard,  guided  ships 
past  the  shifting  sand  bars  beginning  in 
1929,  replacing  the  1859  brick  tower  which 
IS  on  the  National  Hisioric  Register:  and 

Whereas  Today  a  modern  automated 
lighthouse,  first  lit  in  1954.  stands  on  a  dune 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  May  perl  Naval  Sta- 
tion: and 

Whereas.  A  Bicentennial  Lighthouse 
Celebration."  commemorating  200  years  of 
lighthouses  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
held  on  November  12.  with  tours  of  the  St, 
Johns  Lighthouse,  but  tours  of  the  old 
lighthouse  a.s  well  as  live  entertainment; 
and 

Whereas  This  celebration  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Lighthouse  Histori- 
cal Society,  the  Jackson\ille  Historical  Soci- 
ety, the  Beaches  Historical  Society,  the 
Mayport  Preservation  Society  and  the  Mari- 
time Museum. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Thomas  L.  Hazouri.  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
Mayor  of  Jacksonville.  Florida,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday,  November  12.  1989.  as 
Lighthouse  Celebration  Day  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  visit  the.se  monuments  to  ship- 
ping .safety  on  this  special  occasion,  and  to 
learn  about  their  historic  significance. 

Remarks  of  Admiral  Libscomb  USCG 

Welcome  to  latitude  30'23.1"  N.  longitude 
81  23.9'  W.,  the  exact  position  of  the  St. 
Johns  Lighthouse.  I  am  Jimmy  Libscomb. 
your  master  of  ceremonies.  I  am  a  native 
born  and  lifelong  resident  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  beaches.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Jacksonville  and  th.e  Beaches  Area 
Historical  Societies,  two  of  the  groups  spon- 
soring the  opening  of  the  lighthhoiise.  I  am 
a  fanatic  about  lighthouses. 

Major  Charles  B  Meyer,  late  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Army,  the  instigator  of  the 
project  to  open  this  lighthouse  to  the  public 
during  the  bicentennial  year  of  the  United 
States  Lighthouse  Service,  will  lead  us  in 
the  pledge  and  pronounce  the  invocation. 

Let  me  introduce  distinguished  members 
of  this  community  as  well  as  individuals 
who  have  played  an  important  role  in  bring- 
ing about  the  opening  to  the  public  of  the 
St.  Johns  Lighthouse: 

The  mayor  of  Neptune  Beach.  John  Kow- 
kabany. 

The  former  mayor  of  Neptune  Beach  Ish 
Brant 

The  mayor  pro-tempore  of  Jacksonville 
Beach.  Bob  Marsden. 

Bill  and  Freida  Trotter,  co-founders  of  the 
American  Lighthouse  Historical  Society  and 
curators  of  the  exhibits  on  display  in  the 
lighthouse.  Bill  and  Freida  have  done  more 
than  any  other  people  in  this  comrnunity. 
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perhaps  even  in  the  Nation,  to  promote 
public  interest  in  and  lo\e  for  our  light 
houses  and  the  celebration  of  the  Light- 
house Bicentennial.  They  are  remarkably 
talented  individuals,  who  have  successfully 
led  us  in  a  great  cause.  We  are  fortunate  in 
this  community  to  have  them  with  us. 

Sarah  Van  Cleve,  president  of  the  Jack- 
sonville Historical  Society  and  chairman  of 
the  Jacksonville  Lighthouse  Bicentennial 
Committee,  a  most  delightful  lady  to  know 
and  with  whom  to  work, 

Joe  Caldwell,  president  of  the  Beaches 
Area  Historical  Society, 

Sandra  Tuttle.  secretary  of  the  Mayport 
Preservation  Society, 

Commander  Tim  Taylor.  USN.  who  heads 
up  the  Public  .Affairs  Office  of  Naval  Sta 
tion  Mayport  and  has  worked  tirele.ssly  to 
promote  this  event  and  keep  the  members 
of  the  local  committee  on  a  true  course 
without  deviation  or  variation, 

Julian  Barrs  of  Naval  Station  Mayport. 
who  has  coordinated  all  the  physical  prep- 
arations for  todays  event. 

Although  Congressman  Bennett  will  be 
our  principal  speaker,  we  are  also  pleased  to 
have  several  other  distinguished  individuals 
on  the  stage,  whom  I  shall  call  upon  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Captain  Peter  A.  C.  Long.  Commanding  Of 
ficer.  U.S.  Naval  Station  Mayport. 

LCDR  Douglas  P  Rudolph,  Commander. 
Coast  Guard  Group  Mayport. 

Becky  Jarboe,  aide  to  Jacksonville  Mayor 
Tommy  Hazouri.  who  will  present  the 
mayor's  proclamation. 

Jim  Jarboe,  member  of  the  Jacksonville 
City  Council,  representing  the  Jacksonville 
Beaches. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least.  I  want  to  in- 
troduce Master  Chief  Paul  Leone.  USCG 
(Ret.),  the  last  resident  lighthouse  keeper  of 
this  lighthouse  before  it  was  automated. 
The  master  chief  has  the  distinction  of 
having  made  naval  and  maritime  history 
when  he  successfully  challenged  the  USS 
Forrestal  during  his  tour  of  duty  here  as 
lighthouse  keeper.  The  aircraft  carrier  was 
inbound  from  the  east  when  a  power  surge 
knocked  out  all  her  electronic  navigation 
equipment.  The  forward  lookout  reported  to 
the  bridge  that  there  was  an  object  dead 
ahead  with  a  flashing  light  and  on  a  con- 
stant bearing.  The  captain  of  the  Forrestal 
signalled  the  object  to  change  course  20  to 
starboard.  Seconds  later  the  captain  re- 
ceived a  signal  from,  the  object  telling  him 
to  change  course  20  to  starboard.  Irritated, 
the  captain  signalled  "I  am  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  I  order  you  to 
change  course  20"  to  starboard."  Seconds 
later  the  captain  received  a  signal  that  said. 
"I  am  Paul  Leone,  a  first  class  petty  officer 
in  the  Coast  Guard.  Change  course  20  to 
starboard."  With  this,  the  captain  was 
really  irritated  and  signalled  back.  "I  am 
the  attack  aircraft  carrier.  USS  Forrestal. 
and  I  command  that  you  immediately 
change  course  20'  to  starboard,"  Seconds 
later  Forrestal  received  this  signal:  I  am 
the  St,  Johns  Lighthouse.  Change  course 
20"  to  starboard  or  youll  be  sorry."  Forres- 
tal complied. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ,  GEN, 
RAYMOND  A.  MATERA 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  when  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  speak  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard,  they  do  so  with  great  pride.  And  they 
have  good  reason  to.  The  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  has  become  the  recognized  leader  in 
readiness  and  professionalism.  More  than 
anyone  else,  we  owe  this  great  distinction  to 
one  man — Ma)  Gen  Raymond  A  Matera 

While  serving  as  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard,  General  Matera's 
dedication  and  leadership  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented growth  in  responsibilities  and  ac- 
complishments He  increased  the  strength  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  by  over  20  percent. 
he  increased  combat  capabilities  by  restruc- 
turing and  upgrading  obsolete  battalions,  and 
he  created  a  highly  successful  armory  rebuild- 
ing program  Most  importantly,  his  guidance 
was  responsible  for  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  training  programs  for  both  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel  This  foresight  and  leader- 
ship have  resulted  in  the  superb  combat  readi- 
ness and  mobility  of  Wisconsin's  National 
Guard. 

Because  of  General  Matera's  efforts,  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard  has  made  an  in- 
creasingly important  contribution  to  the  nation- 
al defense  The  32nd  Infantry  Brigade  was  se- 
lected to  participate  m  the  1986  REFORGER 
exercise.  The  128th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  ful- 
filled regular  USAF  combat  readiness  stand- 
ards and  was  assigned  responsibilities  in 
Europe  and  Panama  The  128th  Air  Refueling 
Group  has  become  a  necessary  asset  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  These  three  exam- 
ples are  but  a  small  list  of  the  contributions 
made  by  Wisconsin  Guard  members  during 
General  Matera's  tenure 

Undoubtedly,  General  Matera's  accomplish- 
ments are  the  result  of  his  unfailing  dedication 
and  countless  hours  of  hard  work  But  I  think 
his  most  noteworthy  quality  was  seen  at  the 
personal  level  General  Matera  exemplified 
the  phrase  "leadership  by  example"  Wiscon- 
sin Guard  members  were  accustomed  to 
seeing  their  Commander-in-Chief  appear 
along  side  them  at  almost  any  time.  Whether 
it  was  a  formal  setting  such  as  a  National 
Guard  Association  or  an  enlisted  association 
function,  or  in  the  day-to-day  situations— out  in 
the  field,  on  the  flight  line,  or  in  the  shops — 
General  Matera  was  never  too  busy  to  get  in- 
volved, to  lend  a  hand 

In  recognition  of  his  superior  achievements. 
General  Matera  has  received  numerous  deco- 
rations, including  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  the  Air  Medal  with 
cluster,  a  Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  and 
many  others.  Additionally,  for  his  singularly 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  was  awarded  the  first  Wisconsin  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal 

General  Matera's  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed  when  he  retires  this  year  He  has  been 
the  catalyst  in  rebuilding  the  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard  into  a  strong,  enthusiastic,  and 
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capable  force.  He  has  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America  For  this  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  for  many  years  to 
come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM. 
RODNEY  K.  SQUIBB.  SC.  USN 

HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  an  outstanding  and  exemplary 
member  of  the  U  S  Navy,  Rear  Adm  Rodney 
K  Squibb,  who  is  retiring  February  1,  1990. 
after  44  years  of  naval  service 

Our  Nation  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  ben- 
efited from  the  dedication  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. His  years  of  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  Nation  and  on  the 
millions  of  sailors  and  families  who  benefited 
from  his  service. 

Admiral  Squibb  is  truly  a  unique  individual, 
nsing  through  the  ranks  through  every  enlisted 
grade.  As  such,  he  could  well  empathize  with 
the  needs  of  all  naval  personnel  His  most 
recent  assignment  as  commander  of  the 
Naval  Resale  and  Service  Support  Office  cul- 
minated his  admirable  career  as  he  charted  a 
course  to  improve  quality-of-hfe  services  that 
touch  each  sailor  every  day  of  the  year  He 
raised  the  Navy's  exchange  and  commissary 
system  to  new  heights  and  instituted  quantum 
improvements  to  the  many  services  offered  by 
this  agency  His  leadership  inspired  all  who 
had  the  privilege  to  work  with  him  to  go  the 
extra  mile  in  the  achievement  of  excellence. 

Admiral  Squibb  spent  his  formative  years  in 
Morton,  MN,  graduating  from  Morton  High 
School  in  1945  as  senior  class  president.  On 
October  29,  1945.  he  enlisted  in  the  US 
Navy  and  served  on  vanous  ships  from  patrol 
craft  and  destroyers  to  destroyer  tenders  and 
shore  stations  He  advanced  through  every 
enlisted  grade  and  then,  in  1957,  while  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he 
was  commissioned  an  ensign  m  the  supply 
corps. 

His  first  Navy  resale  tour  was  as  the  Navy 
exchange  officer  of  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Oppama,  Japan,  with  a  follow-on  tour  as  the 
Navy  exchange  officer,  Naval  Air  Station,  Min- 
neapolis, MN.  Upon  completion  of  this  tour  he 
returned  to  sea  as  the  senior  assistant  supply 
officer,  U.S.S.  Yellowstone  (AD  27)  His  next 
assignment  was  with  Commander  Service 
Squadron  Eight  as  the  senior  staff  supply  offi- 
cer with  logistics  responsibilities  for  37  ships 
ranging  in  type  from  cable  layers  to  Polans 
missile  stores  ships 

Returning  to  sea  duty  in  October  1969,  he 
reported  as  the  assistant  supply  officer,  US  S 
Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63),  making  a  combat  deploy- 
ment to  Southeast  Asia  in  1970-71  He  then 
served  at  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
and  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  in 
Washington,  DC  In  1975,  he  was  selected  as 
the  first  commissioning  supply  officer  of  the 
new  nuclear  aircraft  earner  USS  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  and  served  in  this  ca- 
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pacity  for  3  years  Dunng  his  total  career— en- 
listed and  officer — Admiral  Squibb  has  served 
on  1 1  ships,  commissioning  three  ships, 
USS  PCE  902.  USS  Fechteler  (DDR  870), 
and  USS  Dwigtit  D-  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  In 
addition,  he  decommissioned  one  ship.  U  S  S 
PC  778 

Subsequently,  Admiral  Squibb  reported  to 
the  aviation  supply  office,  where  his  duties  in- 
cluded inventory  control  officer,  planning  and 
data  systems  officer,  and  executive  officer  In 
1981  he  reported  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  (Supply),  Commander  Naval  Air  Force, 
U  S  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  logistics  readiness  re- 
sponsibilities for  8  aircraft  earners,  5  Marine 
air  groups,  and  17  shore  stations,  totaling  in 
excess  of  1,600  aircraft. 

In  June  1984.  Admiral  Squibb  returned  to 
the  aviation  supply  office  in  Philadelphia,  PA, 
this  time  as  the  commanding  officer  and  base 
commander,  with  responsibilities  for  the  world- 
wide material  readiness  for  all  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  aviation  forces  In  September  1986,  he 
returned  to  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand in  Washington,  DC,  as  the  deputy  com- 
mander. Fleet  Support,  Corporate  Plans  and 
Logistics  On  July  10.  1987,  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  commander.  Navy  Resale  Services 
Support  Office,  Staten  Island,  NY. 

Admiral  Squibb  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Old  Dominion  College,  and 
he  IS  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  CA  His  graduate  education 
also  includes  studies  at  George  Washington 
University  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

His  success  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  support  of  his  family  He  is  marned  to  the 
former  Lavada  Carpenter  They  have  a  son 
Mark  and  a  daughter  Sandra 

Admiral  Squibb's  decorations  for  superior 
performance  ashore  and  afloat  include  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Sen/ice  Medal.  Legion  of 
Merit — two  gold  stars  in  lieu  of  second  and 
third  awards — Mentonous  Service  Medal, 
Navy  Commendation  Medal,  and  Navy 
Achievement  Medal 

Admiral  Squibb,  your  lifetime  of  service  is 
hereby  recognized  with  appreciation  by  the 
Amencan  people  and  for  your  contnbutions  to 
the  peace  and  secunty  of  this  great  Nation,  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hononng  a 
great  American,  Rear  Adm  Rodney  K  Squibb, 
Supply  Corps,  U  S   Navy 


PASTOR'S  SERVICE  MARKED  IN 
GERMANTOWN,  TN 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  pnvilege  of  joining  the  congre- 
gation of  Germantown  Baptist  Church  in  Ger- 
mantown,  TN,  in  saluting  their  pastor.  Ken 
Story,  on  25  years  of  faithful  service 

Because  Pastor  Story  has  been  so  active  m 
community  affairs  and  played  so  vital  a  role  in 
shaping  the  character  of  one  of  Tennessee's 
fastest  growing  cities,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  something  about  him  and  his  con- 
tribution. 

Germantown  Baptist  Church,  Germantown, 
TN,   celebrated   the   25th   anniversary   of   Dr 
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Kenneth  P  Story's  pastoral  ministry  on 
Sunday  evening,  December  3,  1989,  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Omni  Hotel  About  725  members 
and  guests  attended.  Honored  guest  included 
Dr  Landrum  Leavell,  president  of  New  Orle- 
ans Baptist  Seminary,  and  Dr  Hyran  Barefoot, 
president  of  Union  University  There  were 
many  other  distinguished  pastors  and  local 
political  figures  in  attendance 

D:  Story  came  to  Germantown  Baptist 
Church  as  pastor  on  December  6,  1964.  He. 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  a  small  son,  Steve, 
moved  into  the  pastor  s  residence  across  the 
street  from  the  white  clapboard  chapel  which 
was  rebuilt  m  1870  following  the  Civil  War. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1838  and  the 
original  building  was  burned  dunng  the  Civil 
War 

While  Liz  was  setting  up  housekeeping  in 
their  home.  Ken  began  his  ministry  Along  with 
his  pastoral  duties  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
lanitor,  typist,  mimeograph  operator,  and  main- 
tenance man  When  Ken  arnved  at  German- 
town  the  church  had  a  Sunday  school  enroll- 
ment of  167  with  an  average  attendance  of 
87  The  average  weekly  gifts  were  S191  and 
the  annual  contnbutions  to  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  were  S830. 

Things  happened  pretty  fast  once  Ken  got 
to  work.  In  late  1971,  the  congregation  moved 
from  the  small  chapel  to  an  intenm  sanctuary, 
the  first  phase  o*  a  six-phase  building  pro- 
gram The  small  chapel  still  stands  and  has 
been  designated  as  a  histoncal  site  Dunng 
this  busy  time.  Ken  managed  to  earn  his  doc- 
torate degree  from  New  Orleans  Seminary  in 
1976  The  last  phase  of  the  six-phase  building 
program  was  completed  in  1986  when  a 
50,000-square-foot  educational  building  and 
office  complex  became  operational  The  total 
building  program  included  a  Chnstian  Family 
Center — gym,  crafts,  et  cetera— a  new  1,400- 
seat  sanctuary  and  conversion  of  the  intenm 
sanctuary  and  building  into  a  childrens  build- 
ing The  church  has  grown  mightily  under  Dr, 
Storys  leadership  Presently,  there  is  a 
Sunday  school  enrollment  of  4.150  with  an  av- 
erage weekly  attendance  of  1,819  The 
weekly  otfenngs  average  552,539  and 
5241,000  was  contributed  to  the  cooperative 
program  last  year  Dr  Story  conducts  three 
services  on  Sundays  at  830  am,  9:45  a.m., 
and  1100  am.  There  are  also  Sunday 
schools  at  9:45,  and  11:00  am  The  church 
)ust  recently  purchased  64  acres  in  German- 
town  and  has  laid  plans  for  moving  the  entire 
church  as  soon  as  the  Lord  provides 

Dr  Story  has  reached  out  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Germantown  The  church  has  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  the  small  community  of 
Rossville  where  each  Wednesday  about  100 
or  so  local  residents  come  for  lunch  and 
preaching  services  The  church  also  provides 
a  clothes  closet  for  the  visitors  to  the  mission. 
Dr  Story  has  led  church  members  on  mission 
tnps  to  Michigan.  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines 
in  the  past  several  years  A  group  of  laymen 
make  several  yearly  mission  tnps  to  churches 
where  they  are  invited 

Dr  Story  served  as  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist  Convention  in  1988  and  was 
just  recently  elected  to  this  body"s  executive 
board. 
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The  most  fitting  tribute,  however,  comes 
from  members  of  his  church,  who  wrote,  "Dr 
Story  IS  a  shining  example  of  a  pastor  who  re- 
flects Gods  love  for  each  of  us.  He  is  our 
friend,  our  counselor  our  mentor,  our  pastor. 
and  we  love  him  " 


EARTH  DAY   1990 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  congressional  count- 
down to  Earth  Day 

Almost  20  years  ago,  on  April  22,  1970.  the 
United  States  saw  the  beginning  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  as  well  as  the  largest 
organized  demonstration  in  history.  Now. 
Earth  Day.  1990,  is  a  short  90  days  away,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity  once  again  to  enact 
landmark  environmental  legislation  to  aadress 
new  environmental  problems  which  we  are 
only  beginning  to  understand. 

Because  the  problems  we  face  today  are 
problems  which  did  not  exist  or  were  not 
imagined  in  1970,  we  must  face  these  new 
challenges  with  flexibility  and  understanding. 

Amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reduce  the 
problems  of  acid  ram,  air  toxics,  and  urban  air 
quality,  should  be  a  ma|or  accomplishment  of 
the  second  session  of  the  'Gist  Congress, 

Additionally,  the  recent  indication  of  support 
from  the  Bush  administration  for  a  Cabinet 
level  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  en- 
couraging and  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
first  Earth  Day  which  lead  to  the  creation  of 
the  EPA 

However,  the  difficulties  facing  us  today  are 
so  vast  that  they  threaten  not  only  our  Nation. 
but  the  world  as  well  Legislation  to  deal  with 
the  impending  threat  of  global  warming  is  es- 
sential to  forestall  any  potential  devastation. 
Furthermore,  global  water  scarcity  and  food 
production  are  issues  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

With  the  complex  issues  facing  our  environ- 
ment, it  IS  time  again  for  an  Earth  Day.  a  day 
for  everyone  to  celebrate  our  planet  and 
become  actively  involved  m  solving  the  many 
problems  facing  our  environment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
today  in  support  of  Earth  Day  1990 


YOSEMITES  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 
Mr   MILLER  of  California    Mr   Speaker.  Oc- 
tober   1.    1990.   IS   Yosemite   National    Park's 
100th  Birthday    This  is  a  time  for  all   of  us 
throughout  this  country  to  celebrate 

We  should  celebrate  that  a  place  of  such 
spectacular  beauty— the  soaring  granite 
domes,  the  massive,  ancient  sequoia  trees, 
the  pnstine  alpine  wild  areas,  the  forests  and 
waterfalls — exists 

We  should  celebrate  that  our  predecessors. 
100  years  ago.  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  preserve  this  area  for  our  enioyment  and 


the  enjoyment  of  our  children  Like  millions  of 
other  Americans  over  the  last  century,  my 
family  and  I  have  spent  many  happy  days 
hiKing.  camping,  and  exploring  Yosemite 
These  are  treasured  memories  for  me. 

As  we  celebrate  Yosemite's  birthday,  we 
should  also  pay  tnbute  to  John  Muir,  a  resi- 
dent of  Martinez.  CA 

John  Muir  traveled  for  years  throughout  the 
Sierra  Mountains  of  California  In  his  book, 
"The  Mountains  of  California,"  Muir  captured 
the  essence  and  magic  of  those  mountains 
when  he  wrote: 

Along  its  (the  Central  Valley]  eastern 
margin  rises  the  mighty  Sierra,  miles  of 
height,  reposing  like  a  smooth,  cumulous 
cloud  in  the  sunny  sky  and  so  gloriously  col- 
ored, and  so  luminous,  it  seems  to  be  not 
clothed  with  light,  but  wholly  composed  of 
it.  like  the  wall  of  some  celestial  city.  Along 
the  top.  and  extending  a  good  way  down, 
you  see  a  pale,  pearly-gray  belt  of  snow:  and 
below  it  a  belt  of  blue  and  dark  purple, 
marking  the  extension  of  the  forests:  and 
along  the  base  of  the  range  a  broad  belt  of 
rose-purple  and  yellow,  where  lie  the 
miner's  gold  fields  and  the  foot-hill  gardens. 
All  these  colored  belts  blending  smoothly 
make  a  wall  of  light  effably  fine,  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  rainbow,  yet  firm  and  ada 
mant. 

These  eloquent  words— in  my  mind — capture 
Yosemite. 

But,  Muir  did  far  more  than  explore,  study, 
and  write  about  California's  mountains.  He 
began  to  fight— as  early  as  1881— to  protect 
Yosemite,  when  he  drafted  a  bill  He  worked 
hard  to  convince  Presidents  Harrison.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Taft  to  set  aside  Yosemi- 
te. and  other  lands  as  national  parks.  He  was 
finally  successful  in  convincing  Congress  to 
create  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks, 

On  this  centennial  of  Yosemite's  creation, 
let  us  remember  what  our  great  national  parks 
teach  us.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  protect 
these  and  the  other  special  wild  areas  in  this 
Nation  We  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and 
future  generations  to  preserve  this  country  s 
natural  areas — much  as  the  duty  our  prede- 
cessors had  to  us  Yosemite's  100th  birthday 
IS  the  opportunity  to  renew  our  own  commit- 
ment to  conservation 

EXPOSING  THE  TRUTH  WITH 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUND 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1990 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  January  1,  1990,  the  PICA  payroll  tax 
which  finances  the  Social  Security  system  in- 
creased from  6  06  percent— 7.51  percent  with 
Medicare— on  the  first  S48  000  of  income  of 
6,2  percent — 7  65  percent  with  Medicare — on 
the  first  551,000  of  income.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  S320  for  an  employee  paying 
the  maximum  PICA  tax  as  well  as  an  increase 
of  S320  in  the  contribution  of  the  employer. 

This  scheduled  increase  is  part  of  the  1983 
Social  Security  Reform  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed to  create  substantial  Social  Security  re- 
serves to  meet  anticipated  needs  when  the 


baby  boomers  retire  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Unfortunately,  these  sizable  yearly  Social 
Secunty  reserves  are  now  being  used  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  calculations  as  an  offset 
against  operating  budget  deficits  The  fact  is, 
yearly  Social  Secunty  reserves— totaling  S68 
billion  this  year— are  being  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  other  reserves  that  would  be  needed 
to  meet  the  same  deficit  targets. 

This  IS  dishonest  budgeting  It's  a  hoax  It  is 
using  one  of  the  most  regressive  forms  of  tax- 
ation as  a  maior  source  of  new  revenue  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  hoaxes  of  modern  financial  history  to 
see  a  President  and  Congress  misuse  up- 
wards of  S70  billion  in  new  money  each 
year— from  the  most  regressive  type  of 
taxes— to  make  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
appear  to  be  getting  smaller  when  it's  not 

This  must  be  stopped,  and  it  has  to  be 
stopped  now.  Today.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion with  my  colleague.  Mr.  Durbin.  and  six 
other  original  cosponsors  that  will  take  the 
mask  off  of  this  charade.  My  legislation  would 
return  the  Social  Security  tax  rate  to  its  1989 
level.  6  06  percent  This  would  roll  back  the 
January  1  payroll  tax  increase.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Congress  and  the  administration  are 
going  to  continue  to  raid  the  Social  Secunty 
reserves,  it  is  grossly  unfair  and  dishonest  to 
continue  to  raise  the  payroll  tax  that  funds 
these  Social  Secunty  reserves  My  intention  in 
introducing  this  bill  is  to  force  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  take  the  Social  Se- 
curity reserves  out  of  the  budget  deficit  calcu- 
lation and  truly  save  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  collected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  roll  back  this  increase  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  to  stop  this  giant  budget 
hoax. 


Mitchell,   Pam  Pfister.   Chns  Radtke.   Andrew 
Speer.  Chuck  Swanson.  and  Cathy  Tuggle 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  had  a  chance  to 
view  this  exhibit  while  it  was  in  Washington 


IN  SIGHT  OF  LOUISVILLE:  A 
PERSPECTIVE  OF  LOUISVILLE 
ARTISTS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1990 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  very  ex- 
cited that,  beginning  the  week  of  November 
13.  1989.  and  running  through  December  15, 
1989,  artists  from  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County— which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
US,  Congress — participated  in  an  exhibit  at 
the  Washington,  DC  Design  Center  which  pro- 
vided a  unique  insight  into  the  art  and  culture 
of  Louisville 

Everyone  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
was  excited  about  this  opportunity  to  show- 
case the  artistic  talent  in  our  community.  This 
exhibit,  "In  Sight  of  Louisville:  A  Perspective 
of  Louisville  Artists,"  included  the  works  of 
veteran  artists  as  well  as  newer  artists  in  our 
artistic  community.  And,  it  illustrated  the  very 
wide  variety  of  talent — and  enthusiasm  and 
energy — of  our  local  artists. 

The  artists  whose  works  were  included  in 
the  exhibit  were:  Tom  Butsch,  Ying  Kit  Chan, 
Madison  Cawem,  Gaela  Erwin,  Joyce  Garner, 
Susan  Gorsen,  James  Grubola.  Kay  Poison 
Grubola.    Ed   Hamilton,   Billy   Hertiz,   Suzanne 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARNOLD  L. 
HUDGENS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  pay  tribute  to  a  long-time  friend 
Arnold  L.  Hudgens.  who  died  January  5  at  age 
76  at  Community  Hospital  in  Mayfield.  KY 

Mr  Hudgens.  a  beloved  and  highly  respect- 
ed Bardwell.  KY.  resident,  was  a  former  sheriff 
of  Carlisle  County,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Car- 
lisle County  superintendent  of  schools.  Robert 
Edward  Wa'son  of  Bardwell,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  ana  a  member  of  Bardwell 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Mr  Hudgens.  who  was  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  as  "Shug  "  by  friends,  was  always 
very  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  called  on  hirr 
for  assistance  Shug  Hudgens  and  his  family 
were  very  helpful  to  me  as  early  as  1967 
when  I  was  a  29-year-old  candidate  for  State 
senator.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
lovely  and  talented  wife.  Martha  Turner  Hud- 
gens 

Surviving  are  three  daughters.  Brenda 
Watson  and  Ann  Carter,  both  of  Bardwell.  and 
Phyllis  Hughes  of  Virginia:  a  son.  Joe  Hud- 
gens of  Bardwell.  a  sister.  Mona  Coil  of  Padu- 
cah.  and  several  grandchildren 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  the  family  of 
Arnold  L  Hudgens  our  sympathy. 


that  Corporal  Perez  planned  to  apply  for  citi- 
zenship upon  leaving  the  Armed  Forces.  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  make  him  a 
citizen  posthumously. 

Today.  I  salute  Cpl  Ivan  D  Perez  as  a  great 
American  and  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander  May 
his  memory  live  forever 


TRIBUTE  TO  CPL.  IVAN  D.  PEREZ 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER  Mr  Speaker.  Cpl  Ivan 
Perez  of  Pawtucket.  Rl,  died  a  hero's  death  m 
combat  He  paid  the  highest  price  and  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  United  States 
We  owe  him  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  December  20. 
1989.  Corporal  Perez  rode  into  battle.  He  was 
in  the  first  Bravo  Company  platoon  to  attack 
General  Noriega's  headquarters— the  Coman- 
dancia.  During  the  ensuing  firefight.  Perez, 
who  manned  the  .50  caliber  machinegun  atop 
an  armored  personnel  carrier,  was  killed  in 
combat.  His  bravery  helped  our  Armed  Forces 
to  quickly  knock  out  Noriega's  headquarters 
and  neutralize  any  organized  opposition 

Our  gratitude  to  Corporal  Perez  is  strong 
and  unquestioned  However.  Ivan  Perez  won 
the  gratitude  of  another  set  of  people:  The 
Panamanians  During  my  recent  tnp  to 
Panama.  I  saw  firsthand  the  ravages  of  Gen- 
eral Nonega  and  felt  the  palpable  relief  of  the 
Panamanian  people  Ivan  Perez  was  a  libera- 
tor—he  died  so  that  millions  could  live  without 
tyranny 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  Cor- 
poral Perez  an  American  citizen,  I  understand 


CITIZENS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS: 
THE  GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  S&LS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   ' 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  if  all 
savings  and  loans  were  operated  like  the 
Miami-based  Citizens  Federal  Savings,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  need  for  bailout  bills  and  crimi- 
nal prosecutions 

Founded  by  my  old  fnend,  the  late  David 
Stuzin  and  bnlhantiy  guided  through  the  past 
turbulent  decade  by  his  son  Charles,  Citizens 
Federal  has  enjoyed  several  years  of  profit- 
ability, successful  expansion  into  markets  in 
states  outside  Florida,  and  a  capital  reserve 
that  exceeds  Federal  standards  by  one  third 
at  a  time  when  a  quarter  of  all  U  S  thrifts  are 
unable  to  meet  the  minimum 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  profiled  this 
Miami  institution  and  its  remarkable  CEO,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

During  these  days  of  savings  and  loan 
scandals,  closings  and  failures.  Citizens  Fed- 
eral should  be  a  model  for  every  savings  and 
loan 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan,  15.  1990] 

The  Good  Citizens 

I  By  Gregg  Fields  > 

Was  there  ever  a  better  citizen  than 
Jimmy  Stewart  in  It's  a  Wonderful  Life:' 

He  was  a  tireless  community  worker.  He 
was  a  .selfle.ss  civic  booster.  He  was— gasp!— a 
savings  and  loan  executive. 

As  an  S&L  executive  himself.  Charle.s 
Stuzin  hasn't  found  the  public  to  have  such 
warm  regard  for  thrift  executives  lately, 
however. 

So  after  I  tell  them  I'm  a  thrift  execu- 
tive. I  tell  them  I'm  also  a  lawyer."  chuckles 
Stuzin.  chairman  of  Miami's  Citizens  Feder- 
al Savings. 

In  reality,  if  there  are  worthy  successors 
to  Stewart's  mythical  legacy,  they  are 
Stuzin  and  Citizens  Federal,  say  competi- 
tors, analysts  and  former  co-workers. 

Citizens  is  boasting  seven  years  of  improv- 
ing operating  profits  in  an  era  when  even 
healthy  savings  associations  are  losing 
money.  It  surpasses  new  federal  capital 
standards  by  a  third  at  a  time  when  760 
thrifts— a  fourth  of  the  U,S,  total— can't 
meet  the  minimum.  It  is  looking  expansively 
toward  the  future  at  a  time  when  many 
S&Ls  are  trying  frantically  to  lop  off  the 
excesses  of  the  past. 

The  key  to  success:  In  the  1980s.  Citizens 
went  against  the  grain  and  stayed  conserva- 
tive Instead  of  entering  bidding  wars  for 
consumer  deposits,  it  quietly  sought  inves- 
tors seeking  unexciting  but  safe  returns. 
When  thrifts  from  around  the  country 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money  to  enter 
Florida.  Citizens  expanded  in  the  unglamor- 
ous  Midwest. 


Perhaps  most  significantly,  as  S&Ls  were 
buying  junk  bonds  and  building  country 
clubs.  Citizens  stuck  stubbornly  to  the  basi- 
cally dull  business  of  home  loans. 

In  an  industry  that's  collapsing,  Charlie 
Stuzin  is  a  real  beacon,'  says  Bill  Allen, 
chairman  of  Citizens  competitor  Atico  Sav- 
ings, He  s  gone  out  and  made  money  the 
old-fashioned  way.  And  his  integrity  is 
beyond  reproach,  " 

Along  the  way,  Stuzin  became  a  national 
fit;ure  within  his  industry  It  is  an  industry 
whose  foundations  are  being  badly  shaken. 
he  concedes,  I  think  half  the  thrift  indus- 
try will  disappear,"  he  says.  "I'm  talking 
about  the  healthy  ones.  " 

When  asked  whether  Citizens  will  be  a 
survivor,  or  an  acquisition,  he  shrugs.  Inde- 
pendence isn  t  important. 

A  Father's  Advice 

Independence  was  important  to  Stuzin's 
late  father.  David.  An  arcountant  by  trade. 
he  moved  from  New  York  City  to  South 
Florida  and  became  a  bank  auditor. 

He  realized  there  weren  t  that  many 
S&Ls.  and  there  were  none  in  Hialeah." 
says  his  widow.  Ruth  Stuzin  got  his  federal 
charter  in  1952.  setting  up  shop  in  Hialeah. 

.At  that  lime,  building  was  beginning  to 
boom.  "  recalls  Ruth  Stuzin.  "He  always 
said.  Don't  forget  the  purpose  of  the  busi- 
ness: home  loans.'  " 

The  family  still  owns  44  percent  of  the 
company. 

The  younger  Stuzin  was  interested  in  the 
business  Dad  decided  he  should  learn  it 
from  the  ground  floor.  I  started  when  I 
was  15  as  a  teller.  "  says  Charles  Stuzin.  I 
worked  in  every  department.  That  s  how  I 
learned  the  basics." 

An  accounting  degree  from  the  University 
of  Florida  polished  his  numbers  knowledge. 
A  law  degree,  with  a  specialty  in  real  estate, 
gave  him.  insight  into  tiome  lending. 

Deregulation  Strategies 

But  nothing  could  have  prepared  him  for 
the  thrift  industry  crisis  of  the  mid  1980s. 
Stuzin  says.  In  the  early  1980s,  market  con- 
ditions forced  S&rLs  to  pay  high  interest 
rates  on  deposits  while  they  earned  low 
yields  on  fixed-rale  mortgages.  Lo.sses 
ensued. 

Citizens  survived,  but  a  fourth  of  Florida's 
S&Ls  didn't. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  empowered  by  deregula- 
tion, man>  ScScLs  voluntarily  bid  up  rates  on 
deposits  because  they  could  now  pump  the 
deposit  money  into  high-interest  commer- 
cial loans  rather  than  mortgages. 

The  problem  High-interest  loans  are 
made  to  le.ss  creditworthy  customers. 

Citizens  saw  disaster  looming.  The  indus- 
try was  paying  too  much  for  deposits.  " 
Stuzin  said.  That  means  you've  got  to  get 
higher  rates  on  your  loans  to  earn  a  profit. 
And  that  means  you  have  to  make  riskier 
loans." 

The  dilemma:  Citizens  couldn't  afford  to 
bid  for  deposits,  but  it  couldn't  afford  not 
to.  No  thrift  can  survive  without  new  depos- 
its. 

A  Shift  to  Investors 

With  regulators'  blessings.  Stuzin  found  a 
solution.  Rather  than  take  money  in  from 
consumers,  he  turned  to  investors.  He  sold 
notes  and  short-term  commercial  paper 
backed  by  letters  of  credit  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Safety-seeking 
investors  snapped  up  $400  million  worth. 

We  were  the  first  in  the  Southeast  to  do 
these  things,  "  says  Stuzin.  It  kept  our  cost 
of  funds  normal." 
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If  Citizens  bent  tradition  on  the  deposit 
side,  it  stuck  to  tradition  on  loans.  All  across 
South  Florida,  S&Ls  were  entering  wild 
arrays  of  new  businesses  -and  many  posted 
more  glamorous  earnings  than  Citizens,  at 
least  initially. 

Citizens  quietly  swam  against  the  tide, 
pumping  90  percent  of  it.s  assets  into  the 
home  mortgage  busine.s-s  Tradition  won  out. 
Citizens  earned  $63  million  in  the  last  fi\e 
years.  Many  high-fliers  failed  or  dipped  dan- 
gerously into  red  ink. 

What  We  Knew  Best" 

In  retrospect.  Stuzin  says  remaining  a 
mortgage  lender  wasn  t  an  easy  decision. 
The  pinch  of  the  early  1980s  proved  that  no 
business— even  home  loans— i.s  immune  to 
economic  pressures. 

Yet.  embarking  on  risky  new  ventures 
made  little  sense.  Citizens  could  seek  solu- 
tions in  home  lending-  a  business  it  knew— 
or  face  the  dangers  of  unknown  ventures. 

We  decided  to  stick  to  what  we  knew 
best  — home  lending  and  consumer  lending.  ' 
he  said.  The  ones  that  look  the  risks— look 
what  happened  We  consciously  stayed  more 
conservative  ■' 

Citizens  did  some  retooling,  though. 
Today,  more  than  half  its  mortgages  are  ad- 
justable, meaning  they  go  up  and  down  with 
market  rates.  Also,  rather  than  strictly  hold 
mortgages,  Citizens  also  invested  heavily  in 
mortgage-backed  securities. 

J.  Dan  Brock,  a  prominent  Florida  busi- 
nessman who  retired  from  Citizens'  board  in 
1988.  says  time  proved  Citizens  right.  Citi- 
zens 'consistently  made  money,  and  Charlie 
deserves  most  of  the  credit.'  Brock  says. 
The  name  of  the  game  isn't  to  see  how  big 
you  can  get  and  how  much  money  you  can 
lose." 

Exp.ANDiNG  West 

Has  Stuzin.  perhaps,  taken  too  few  risks? 

He  pauses.  We  have  taken  risks.  We've 
e.xpanded. 

With  expansion.  Citizens  once  again  went 
against  popular  fads.  Thrifts  in  Florida  w^ere 
expanding  aggressively  on  their  booming 
home  turf  S&Ls  from  around  the  country 
paid  premiums  to  establish  Florida  beach- 
heads. 

Citizens  skipped  the  competitive  fray  and 
took  the  road  less  traveled  — to  central  Ohio, 
southern  Illinois  and  Richmond.  VA.  It  also 
went  to  California  But  it  snubbed  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  for  tiny  Guerneville. 

The  deals  were  federally  assisted.  That 
means  Citizens  got  cash  from  the  govern- 
ment for  taking  over  a  sick  institution.  The 
government  also  sometimes  kept  the  bad 
assets. 

"Based  on  the  strategy  we  had.  Ohio  and 
Illinois  were  the  two  greatest  things  we 
could  have  done."  Stuzin  says.  The  Midwest 
economy  revived.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  na- 
tions  strongest  housing  markets. 

In  addition.  Midwesterners  are  loyal  cus- 
tomers, less  likely  to  bankhop  in  search  of 
higher  rates  on  deposits. 

The  Post-Bailout  World 

Getting  into  the  new  states  positions  Citi- 
zens for  the  post-bailout  world,  says  Erwin 
Katz,  president  of  Tampa's  Williams  Secun 
ties. 

"They  are  going  to  be  a  sur\ivor.  '  Katz 
predicts.  In  effect,  they  have  national 
market  presence." 

Regulators  know  they  can  deal  with  Citi- 
zens. Katz  says,  which  will  be  an  important 
plus  when  hundreds  of  insolvent  S&Ls  are 
sold.  Also,  banks  scouting  for  acquisitions 
will  look  favorably  on  an  institution  with  a 
five-state  franchise.  Katz  says. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  some  disap- 
pointments. Like  Virginia.  Many  troubled 
SAtLs  there  have  bid  up  rates  on  deposits  to 
raise  cash. 

More  significantly,  Citizens  assumed  $35 
million  in  undeclared  losses,  also  known  as 
goodwill,  from  the  acquired  institutions.  In 
the  past,  that  didnt  hurt.  Regulators  al- 
lowed goodwill  to  be  counted  as  capital,  and 
the  goodwill  could  be  written  off  over  20 
years. 

In  effect,  taking  over  sick  thrifts  strength- 
ened your  balance  sheet. 

That  changed  last  summer.  The  Financial 
Institutions  Reform  Recovery  and  Enforce- 
ment Act.  also  known  as  the  bailout  bill. 
sharply  restricted  goodwills  use  as  capital. 
II  will  be  eliminated  entirely  by  1994. 

STUZIN'S  COMPLAIiNT 

Stuzin  is  clearly  rankled  even  though  Citi- 
zens meets  capital  standards  without  good- 
will. To  him.  changing  the  rules  on  goodwill 
is  a  broken  government  promise. 

"I  found  it  very  perverse.'  he  says. 
"Where  was  it  ever  demonstrated  that  the 
industry's  problems  were  caused  by  healthy 
thrifts  taking  over  unhealthy  ones?"' 

If  there  is  a  broad  dilemma  facing  Citi- 
zens, it  is  this:  What  saved  it  in  the  past 
may  kill  it  in  the  future.  Citizens  soared  as  a 
traditional  S&L.  but  many  forecast  extinc- 
tion even  for  healthy  home-lending  special- 
ists. Banks  and  mortgage  loan  companies  al- 
ready have  half  the  market.  Deregulation 
and  the  high  bailout  costs  ha\e  ignited 
debate  on  the  need  for  a  separate  S&L  in- 
dustry. 

"They  have  no  purpose.  "  .says  Hugh 
McColl.  chairman  on  banking  giant  NCNB. 

Perhaps.  But  William  O'Conne;!.  former 
powerful  head  of  the  U.S.  League  of  Sa\  ings 
Institutions,  disagrees.  S&Ls  have  a  mean- 
ingful purpose  for  the  future,  he  says.  It  is 
the  purpose  that  so  helped  Citizens  in  the 
past— providing  home  loans. 
"The  Unifier  " 

In  an  assessment  that  perhaps  explains 
Citizens'  success.  O'Connell  .says  Stuzin's 
mix  of  new  approaches  with  time-pro\en 
traditions  made  his  input  highly  valued  by 
league  members. 

So  far  as  O'Connell  could  tell.  Stuzin 
made  no  enemies  despite  some  occasionally 
rancorous  debate  on  various  committees. 
Charlie  was  basically  a  unifier— he  tried  to 
balance  things  between  the  various  fac- 
tions." O'Connell  says.  "I  always  counted  on 
him  for  that." 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  today  1  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  amend  and 
update  title  44.  the  US  Pnnting  Code,  The 
Government  Printing  Office  Improvement  Act 
of  1990  would  provide  for  the  utilization  of 
electronic  information  technologies  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Governments  information  func- 
tions and  reduce  expenditures  by  promoting 
greater  efficiency  m  Government  pnnting. 

Last  year,  a  report  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  warned  that  "con- 
gressional action  IS  urgently  needed  to  resolve 
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Federal  electronic  information  issues "  The 
printing  laws  defined  in  title  44  predate  elec- 
tronic information  Therefore,  it  is  currently  im- 
possible to  ensure  that  electronic  information 
is  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  public, 
where  it  properly  belongs.  The  legislation  I  am 
proposing  will  ensure  that  electronic  informa- 
tion IS  made  available  to  the  American  public 
through  the  Federal  Depository  Library  Pro- 
gram 

Heanngs  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement and  Printing  last  year  revealed  that 
a  great  deal  of  Government  information  pro- 
duced by  Federal  agencies  is  printed  in  a 
highly  decentralized  environment  at  a  very  in- 
flated cost.  This  legislation  proposes  to 
strengthen  the  centralization  of  in-house  print- 
ing and  printing  procurement  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Therefore,  the  Government  Pnnting  Office 
Improvement  Act  of  1990  will  reform  the 
public  information  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  will  provide  for  higher 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  to  the  Feder- 
al Government. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  URBAN  MISSION  OF 
STEUBENVILLE 


EDUCATION:  AMERICAS 
NATIONAL  CHALLENGE 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cuban  Amencan  National  Council  [CNC]  will 
hold  Its  5th  National  Conference  titled  "Edu- 
cation: Amenca's  National  Challenge "  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  downtown  Miami,  FL, 
from  January  24  through  January  26,  1990. 

The  conference  workshops  will  highlight 
four  major  topics  frequently  addressed  in  de- 
bates on  education.  The  first  workshop  at- 
tempts to  frame  the  educational  goals  and  ex- 
pectations of  key  decision  makers  for  the  21st 
century. 

The  second  workshop  focuses  on  the 
status  of  millions  of  students  who  systemati- 
cally fail  to  keep  up  with  their  peers,  due  to 
special,  economic,  and  cultural  factors. 

The  conference's  third  workshop  will  ad- 
dress corporate  America's  growing  concern 
with  education  and  basic  skills  of  its  future 
labor  force. 

The  last  workshop  addresses  the  educa- 
tor's ongoing  search  for  curricula  that  meets 
our  students'  basic  needs,  and  whether  the 
best  possible  courses  can  be  effective,  if  stu- 
dents are  not  driven  by  commonly  accepted 
social  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Cuban-Amencan  National  Council  and  its 
president,  Mr  Guarione  Diaz,  for  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  conference,  as  a  national  consen- 
sus IS  growing  to  place  education  among  our 
country's  top  priorities.  Together,  we  can  meet 
this  challenge  and  ensure  a  good  education 
for  our  children. 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr.  APPLEGATE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  Urban  Mission  of  Steu- 
benville,  for  30  years  of  dedicated  sen/ice  to 
the  needy  of  Jefferson  County,  OH.  The  anni- 
versary IS  being  recognized  at  the  Urban  Mis- 
sion's annual  dinner  on  January  27,  1990. 

The  Urban  Mission  can  trace  its  beginnings 
to  the  Millmen's  Hostel  and  its  only  Director, 
Rev.  Robert  Henthorn  (Rev  "Bob").  This  or- 
ganization served  as  an  outreach  to  workers 
of  the  Steubenvllle  plant  of  the  Wheelmg-Pitts- 
burgh  Steel  Co  From  1959  to  1973  the  Mill- 
men's  Hostel  offered  a  four-fold  ministry  con- 
sisting of  religious  services,  pastoral  counsel- 
ing to  workers  and  their  families,  recreation, 
and  refreshments.  Reverend  Henthorn  trav- 
eled throughout  the  Ohio  area  lecturing  on 
subjects  concerning  industnal  relations  in  the 
context  of  the  Chnstian  gospel. 

The  Millmen's  Hostel  had  to  be  closed 
when  Wheeling-Pitt  decided  to  expand  their 
parking  facilities  and  to  raze  the  Hostel  build- 
ing. In  order  to  continue  such  a  ministry  in  the 
area  of  labor-management  relations.  Rever- 
end Henthorn  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
Boardman  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Urban  Mission  Ministry,  created  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  hostel,  was  the  result  of 
a  study  conducted  by  an  Urban  Strategy  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  Rev.  Avery  Bulter  Rev 
Fred  Gaston  was  made  Urban  Minister  m 
1973  with  the  mandate  to  explore  places  and 
situations  where  a  Chnstian  presence  and 
ministry  seemed  viable.  In  1973,  the  board  of 
directors  approved  the  following  areas  of  min- 
istry: The  Street  Ministry,  Lincoln  Ave..  Youth 
Center,  Jail  Ministry,  Emergency  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies, and  a  Christian  Nursery  School  The  first 
nursery  school  class  was  held  on  December 
3,  1973,  and  has  operated  there  ever  since 
The  Youth  Center  was  dedicated  in  June 
1974,  and  shortly  thereafter,  the  day  and  resi- 
dent camping  program  began.  A  Market  Place 
Ministry  was  started  at  the  Fort  Steuben  Mall 
in  December.  In  1979,  a  Tn-County  Cnminal 
Seminar  became  the  starting  point  for  a  wider 
volunteer  criminal  justice  ministry. 

Rev.  Robert  Hutton  succeeded  Rev  Gaston 
upon  his  retirement  in  1981.  Rev  Hutton 
served  until  his  death  in  1987  Under  his  di- 
rectorship, The  Aid  to  Families  and  the  Home- 
less was  expanded  and  a  Vietnam  Veterans 
Outreach  started. 

On  December  7,  1986,  Bishop  James 
Thomas  hosted  the  dedication  ceremony  of 
the  newly  acquired  headquarters  of  the  Urban 
Mission  Ministry.  The  expanded  facility  al- 
lowed the  staff  to  more  completely  fulfill  its 
motto.  "To  listen  with  compassion  and  serve 
with  love."  The  present  director.  Rev.  Roger 
Skelly-Watts  was  appointed  in  April  1988.  He 
and  his  staff  have  enlarged  the  Ministry  to  the 
Homeless  through  a  new  project  called  the 
Hutton  House,  which  provides  temporary  shel- 
ter for  families  until  a  permanent  residence 
can  be  located.  The  contemporary  Urban  Mis- 
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sion  Ministry  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Reverend 
"Bob" 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and 
honor  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
acclamation  of  both  the  Millmen's  Hostel  and 
the  Urban  Mission  Ministry  for  the  services 
they  have  provided  over  the  last  30  years  to 
the  community  of  Steubenville. 


HONORING  LOUIS  C.  HOYT 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23,  1990 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Louis  C.  Hoyt  who 
will  be  honored  by  the  law  firm  of  Katz,  Hoyt, 
Seigel  &  Kapor  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
practice  of  law  At  age  84,  Mr.  Hoyt's  retire- 
ment comes  after  a  long  and  exemplary  legal 
career  which  began  in  New  York,  1931. 

Louis  IS  a  senior  member  of  the  firm  and 
has  been  a  partner  In  its  predecessor  firms. 
He  received  his  LL  B  degree,  cum  laude,  from 
St  John's  University  in  1930  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1931  Of  the  SIX  thousand  applicants  to  the 
New  York  Bar  in  1930,  Louis  scored  among 
the  top  8  candidates  on  the  bar  examination 

In  1939,  Louis  joined  the  claims  department 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co  at  its  original 
home  office  in  Newark,  NJ  and  when  it 
opened  its  western  head  office  in  Los  Ange- 
les, CA.  he  transferred  to  that  location. 

Louis  was  admitted  to  the  California  Bar  in 
1959  and  returned  to  private  practice  at  that 
time  In  his  many  years  of  practice,  he  has  re- 
ceived substantial  recognition  and  numerous 
accolades  as  a  California  trial  and  appellate 
attorney. 

Louis  IS  admitted  to  the  U.S.  district  courts 
within  the  States  of  California  and  New  York, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and 
the  US  Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association  as 
well  the  bars  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
California.  Although  presently  semiretired, 
Louis  continues  to  devote  the  majority  of  his 
working  days  to  complex  civil  litigation  and  ap- 
pellate matters.  His  background  and  experi- 
ence include  expertise  in  matters  related  to  all 
areas  of  Insurance  and  commercial  arbitration 
proceedings.  He  is  an  associate  of  the  Life 
Office  Management  Associates,  having  re- 
ceived the  third  highest  mark  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  that  association's  exam- 
ination regarding  insurance  mathematics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tnbute  to  Louis  Hoyt  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  legal  profession 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  J. 
PARTINGTON 
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of  Cumberland.  He  will  be  honored  for  his 
service  on  January  26.  1990 

Mr  Partington  began  his  career  in  law  en- 
forcement more  than  three  decades  ago  in  his 
hometown  of  Cumberland  as  a  patrolman  In 
1962.  Mr  Partington  became  a  deputy  U.S 
marshal  and  served  in  the  Justice  Department 
for  20  years.  Dunng  his  service  in  the  Justice 
Department.  Mr  Partington  was  commended 
over  75  times  for  his  outstanding  service  In 
1975.  Mr  Partington  received  the  "Federal 
Employee  of  the  Year  Award  "' 

In  1982,  Mr.  Partington  returned  to  Cumber- 
land to  serve  as  chief  of  police.  During  his 
service  in  Cumberland,  Mr  Partington  strived 
to  open  communications  between  the  commu- 
nity and  the  police  force  Mr  Partington  has 
created  many  programs  for  the  youth,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  entire  community  of  Cumber- 
land which  have  helped  make  Cumberland  a 
safer  place  to  live  Mr  Partington  has  also 
been  recognized  for  his  outstanding  public 
safety  record  by  being  named  public  safety 
commissioner  in  Providence 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr  Partington  for  his 
years  of  service  to  the  town  of  Cumberland. 
His  dedication  and  excellence  are  a  tnbute  to 
his  concern  for  others  I  hope  that  others  will 
follow  Mr  Partington's  example  and  always 
ask  what  they  can  do  to  help  protect  others 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  John  J  Partington  for  his  8 
years  of  service  as  chief  of  police  in  the  town 


TEENAGERS,  CARS.  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE 

HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  ARMEY  Mr  Speaker,  every  day  there 
are  new  statistics  graphically  showing  the  toll 
that  drugs  are  taking  on  this  society  In  terms 
of  human  life,  lost  productivity,  growing  vio- 
lence, and  the  sheer  numbers  of  people  in- 
volved, no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional cnsis  on  our  hands  This  cnsis  will  only 
be  solved  if  the  demand  for  drugs  can  be  re- 
duced 

Interdiction,  education,  and  treatment  are  all 
effective  tools  in  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs, 
but  we  also  have  to  focus  on  prevention  and 
deterrence  Amenca's  jails  are  overflowing 
and  the  court  system  is  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  the  constant  influx  of  new  cases.  Jail  is 
not  always  the  answer,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  young  and  first-time  offenders  We  need 
new  and  innovative  solutions — we  need  to 
make  a  strong  impact  on  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

That  IS  why  I  am  offenng  this  resolution 
today  urging  the  States  to  adopt  laws  which 
would  take  away  the  dnvers  license  of  any 
minor  convicted  of  a  drug-related  offense  We 
all  know  how  anxious  our  teenagers  are  to  get 
their  hands  on  the  car  keys — taking  away  that 
pnvilege  may  provide  that  extra  incentive  to 
stay  away  from  drugs  This  is  one  solution 
that  can  be  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
State,  and  it  is  one  idea  that  may  make  a  dif- 
ference It  IS  the  individual  steps  and  small 
victories  that  will  ultimately  tip  the  balance 
against  drugs  This  resolution  may  make  a  dif- 
ference in  one  teenagers  life,  and  I  would 
consider  that  a  victory 
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COUNTDOWN  TO  EARTH  DAY 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

(JF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat/.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  SpeaKe'  the  story  is  told  Of 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  baseball  team  in  a  par- 
ticularly bad  slump  Each  year  at  the  end  of 
another  losing  season,  the  fellow  who  kept 
the  scoreboard  in  the  outfield  would  put  up  a 
large  banner  that  read,  "Wait  till  next  year'" 
After  a  few  bad  years,  the  Dodgers  won  the 
pennant  and  the  fellow  m  the  outfield  put  up  a 
banner  that  read.  This  :s  next  year  "  Well, 
I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  fo^  the  environmental 
movement,  this  is  next  year 

Well.  It's  been  20  years  since  Earth  Day 
and  we  are  starting  the  2d  session  of  the 
101st  Congress  We  have  a  healthy  agenda, 
and  there  aren  t  gomg  to  oe  a  whole  lot  of 
su'pnses  on  the  environmental  front  and  we'll 
probably  have  to  make  some  compromises. 

Mr.  Speaker  Earth  Day  1990  is  being  orga- 
nized to  celebrate  past  environmental  victories 
and  to  show  renewed  commitment  to  finding 
solutions  to  the  environmental  problems  we 
face  today 

We  have  a  great  need  to  educate  our  citi- 
zens abcut  growing  environmental  problems. 
Depletion  of  the  stratoschenc  ozone  layer; 
erosion  of  rain  forests,  wetlands,  and  other 
wildlife  habitats;  air  and  water  pollution  and 
the  storage  o*  radioactive  and  other  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  p'obiems  which  require  solu- 
tions 

Mr  Speaker  the  most  effective  environ- 
mental policies  come  from  an  educated 
public  Earth  Day  is  an  important  part  of  any 
educational  effort  We  must  become  environ- 
mentally 'esponsibie  consumers  who  con- 
serve energy,  increase  recycling  efforts,  and 
promote  environmental  'esDonsibility  In  our 
communities 


JOHN  M.  HOBEN  NAMED 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TI VES 

Tuesday.  January  2.3.  1990 

Mr  PURSELL  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  your  attention  today  an 
honor  t)estowed  upon  my  friend  and  constitu- 
ent, Dr  John  Michael  Hoben  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Plymouth,  Ml  Dr  Hoben  has 
been  named  the  1990  Superintendent  of  the 
Year  by  the  Michigan  Association  of  School 
Administrators 

For  the  past  34  years,  Dr  Hober  has  exhib- 
ited how  he  truly  believes  m  public  education, 
and  has  actively  worked  to  meet  educational 
challenges  and  to  maximize  educational  op- 
portunities 

Born  m  Adrian,  Ml,  Mike  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  m  Cheboygan,  Ml.  m  1949  In 
1955.  he  moved  to  our  community  of  Plym- 
outh and  has  progressively  worked  his  way 
through  the  ranks  from  teacher  to  counselor 
to  principal  to  assistant  superintendent  to  su- 
perintendent of  schools  He  has  held  that  post 
for  19  years 
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Prior  to  beginning  nis  career  in  education 
Mike  served  two  tours  o*  duty  in  the  US  Ma- 
rines, first  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  then  m 
Korea.  A  widower,  he  is  the  proud  father  of  a 
son.  John,  and  a  daughter.  Michelle 

His  professional  and  community  service  ac- 
complishments are  numerous.  Such  service 
has  included  the  United  Fund.  Rotary  Club 
YMCA,  and  many  professional  associations 
and  boards. 

I  salute  Dr.  John  M  Hoben  on  his  memora- 
ble career,  and  congratulate  him  on  becoming 
Michigan's  Superintendent  of  the  vear  for 
1990, 


THE  50TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  .JOSEPH 
MATULA 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLIN(iIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI VES 

Tuesday.  January  2.3.  1990 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exemplary  couple  from  the  Fi*th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  Joseph  and 
Theresa  Matula,  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  back  in  August  1989 
They  were  married  at  St.  Richards  Church  by 
Father  Quinn  on  August  27,  1939.  and  are  a 
role  model  of  the  family  strength  and  solidity 
which  has  made  America  great 

They  are  both  active  members  of  the 
A.A.R.P  and  have  lived  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Chicago  their  whole  lives  In  addition  to 
their  6  children,  they  are  proud  o*  their  12 
wonderful  grandchildren 

Their  commitment  to  each  other  and  their 
family  is  impressive  and  deserving  of  special 
recognition  and  honor  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Joseph 
Matula  and  his  bride  of  50  years.  Theresa,  on 
their  many  years  of  love  and  commitment 
May  their  life  together  continue  to  be  an  ad- 
venture and  offer  them  many  more  pleasant 
memories. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  SIEGMAN 

HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  SAXTON  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
and  I  often  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
some  of  the  great  citizens  of  this  country  who 
have  sensed  their  communities  in  extraordi- 
nary ways  Today.  !  rise  once  again  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  m  paying  tribute  to  Mr 
Earl  Siegman,  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is 
being  honored  for  over  30  years  of  service  to 
the  great  State  of  New  Jersey 

Earl  Siegman  has  held  many  important  posi- 
tions in  the  State  and  local  fire  service.  During 
the  past  15  years.  Earl  has  served  in  almost 
every  line  officer  capacity,  including  fire  chief 
He  has  been  an  active  force  as  a  member  of 
the  Evesham  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in 
Evesham.  NJ  This  board  is  the  guiding  force 
for  all  of  the  fire  and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices within  Evesham  Township 
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Among  Earl  s  many  positions  in  the  town- 
ship, his  tenure  as  treasurer  of  the  district 
stands  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
abilities  and  dedication  Through  his  leader- 
ship, the  district  has  developed  a  highly  effi- 
cient electronic  accounting  system,  a  continu- 
ing 5-year  capital  planning  program  and  as- 
sisted in  setting  up  the  funding  program  for 
the  recently  incorporated  emergency  medical 
services  division 

Earl  Siegmans  civic  responsibilities  extend 
beyond  his  time  spent  with  the  emergency 
services  He  also  serves  full  time  on  a  local 
school  board  and  is  active  with  the  South 
Jersey  Development  Council 

Mr  Speaker,  i  know  my  colleagues  |Oin  with 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  recognizing  Earl  Sieg- 
man and  thanking  him  for  his  many  years  of 
service 


TRIBUTE  TO  VELMA  M.  SLACK 

HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  SCHAEFER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated  public  servant  who 
IS  retiring  after  35  years  with  the  Fede-al  Gov- 
ernment; 33  of  them  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration 

Velma,  who  began  her  career  as  a  claims 
development  clerk  in  San  Antonio,  TX  contin- 
ued her  advancement  as  a  claims  representa- 
tive; then  becoming  an  operations  supervisor. 

Velmas  dedication  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first 
data  review  unit  and  training  the  first  data 
review  technicians  m  the  San  Francisco 
region  As  a  senior  staff  officer  in  the  Denver 
Regional  Office,  she  succeeded  in  getting  the 
offices  upgraded  In  1981  Velma  was  promot- 
ed to  executive  analyst  and  in  1984  she 
became  the  Distnct  Manager.  In  1986  Velma 
received  the  Regional  Director's  Citation  for 
her  excellent  work  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  in  1989,  Velma  received  the 
Innovative  Manager  of  the  Year  Award  for  ad- 
vancement in  automation,  productivity,  and 
service  to  the  public 

I  would  like  to  commend  Velma  M.  Slack  for 
the  years  of  dedication  and  hard  work  in  her 
quest  for  innovations  and  improvements  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  She  exempli- 
fies what  a  dedicated  public  servant  can  be 
and  I  applaud  her  and  thank  her  for  the  35 
years  she  has  given  to  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  23.  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commend  Kiwanis  International 
on  Its  75th  anniversary  and  to  congratulate 
the  local  clubs  of  Anne  Arundel  and   Prince 
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Georges  Counties  on  years  of  outstanding 
community  service. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  this  month  Kiwanis 
was  established  in  Detroit.  Ml,  and  a  nch  tradi- 
tion of  compassion  and  generosity  began 
Over  the  years  the  organization  has  grown  to 
320.000  members  in  more  than  8.500  clubs  in 
74  nations.  Its  name  has  been  associated  with 
everything  from  promoting  democracy  world- 
wide to  fighting  the  drug  problem  here  m 
America's  schools  And  I'm  proud  to  say  I  m  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Crofton.  MD 

In  recent  years,  the  organization  has  em- 
phasized the  serious  problem  of  drug  and  al- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cohol  abuse  among  our  young  people.  Yester- 
day. Kiwanis  International  launched  Operation 
KNOW  in  a  dozen  cities  nationwide  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  Amenca  to  the  dangers  of 
substance  abuse  Operation  KNOW  includes 
sing-alongs.  informational  games,  skits,  and 
special  events  to  get  children  involved. 

Locally,  Maryland  Kiwanis  clubs  have  used 
their  own  funds  and  a  grant  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  sponsor  a  number  of  innovative 
programs  aimed  at  the  drug  problem.  Among 
them  have  been  several  'Just  Say  No"  days 
and  "Positive  Peer  Scene  Theatre,"  a  group 
of  high  school  youngsters  who  present  power- 
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ful  improvisational  theater  performances  about 
adolescent  problems  to  school  assemblies. 
CIVIC  and  community  service  organizations, 
and  others. 

Mr  Speaker,  people  have  said  the  spirit  of 
voluntarism  is  dying  in  America,  but  i  know  a 
place  in  every  community  where  it  is  alive  and 
well  it  IS  in  the  local  chapter  of  the  Kiwanis 
International,  and  I  m  proud  to  come  before 
you  today  to  salute  this  fine  organization  and 
Its  members 


UM 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23.  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  Today's 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  our  guest 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  M. 
Youngdahl.  pastor  of  the  Mount 
Olivet  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  the 
largest  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  in  Minneapolis.  MN. 

Dr.  Youngdahl. 


The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  M.  Young- 
dahl, pastor.  Mount  Olivet  Lutheran 
Church,  Minneapolis.  MN.  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Gracious  God.  we  know  that  You  are 
present  in  Your  world  and  that  our 
lives  should  be  grounded  in  You.  We 
live  in  a  time  of  rapid  and  exciting 
change,  so  we  need  Your  guidance 
each  day. 

Often  we  have  lived  only  for  our- 
selves, denying  life  to  others  by  our 
self-centeredness.  For  sins  of  commis- 
sion and  omission  we  seek  Your  for- 
giveness, dear  God.  Give  us  gentle 
hearts  that  we  might  not  add  to  the 
world's  sorrow.  Give  us  loving  hearts 
that  we  might  share  our  wealth  and 
abundance  with  the  world. 

Grant  health  and  favor  to  all  who 
bear  office  in  our  land,  especially  the 
President,  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  courts,  and  all  in 
authority.  As  they  govern,  give  them 
the  freedom  to  be  Y  )ur  servants  and 
servants  of  Your  children. 

Faithful  Lord,  we  pray  today  a  spe- 
cial blessing  on  Your  servant.  Chap- 
lain Halverson.  We  are  grateful  for  his 
meaningful,  loving  and  dignified  min- 
istry here  in  our  Capitol.  Bless  him 
with  continued  good  health,  wisdom. 
and  courage. 

We  pray  for  peace,  for  peace  within 
ourselves  and  for  Your  world.  Teach 
us  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  love. 

God.  hear  us  as  we  pray  together  the 
prayer  that  I  learned  and  loved  in  my 
childhood:  Dear  Lord,  of  Thee  three 
things  I  pray:  To  see  Thee  more  clear- 
ly, to  love  Thee  more  dearly,  and  to 
follow  Thee  more  nearly,  day  by  day. 
In  Your  name  we  pray.  Amen." 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10 
a.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10 
a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  clean  air  bill,  S.  1630. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  addressing  the  clean  air  bill.  I 
encourage  them  to  come  to  the  floor 
today.  Today  has  been  reserved  for 
debate,  questions,  and  comments  on 
the  clean  air  bill. 

Regarding  the  veto  message  on  the 
Chinese  .students  status  bill,  that  is 
H.R.  2712.  the  House  is  slated  to  vote 
to  override  it  today.  When  that  mes- 
sage is  received  in  the  Senate  it  will  be 
considered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  reached 
yesterday.  The  agreement  provides  for 
a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  of  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween Senators  Kennedy  and  Simpson, 
or  their  designees,  with  a  vote  occur- 
ring on  the  expiration  or  yielding  back 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  both  Senator  Dole 
and  I  indicated  last  night,  we  now  an- 
ticipate that  the  debate  on  the  Chi- 
nese students  bill  will  occur  tomorrow 
morning  and  early  tomorrow  after- 
noon with  the  vote  coming  sometime 
during  the  afternoon.  I  will,  I  hope 
shortly,  after  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  an- 
nounce the  precise  time  on  the  vote. 

We  wanted  to  make  the  announce- 
ment last  evening  to  give  Senators  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  Washington 
to  be  present  for  the  vote  in  the  cases 
where  Senators  are  not  currently  here. 
We  understand  that  there  are  several 
Senators  who  are  not  present,  who  are 
traveling  in  their  States  engaged  in  po- 
litical and  other  campaigns,  and  while, 
of  cour.se.  all  of  those  are  important, 
the  primary  business  of  any  Senator  is 
here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  par- 
ticularly when  an  important  vote  is  to 


occur  such  as  this  very  important  veto 
override  vote. 

So  Senators— and  I  hope  those  who 
are  not  present— will  be  notified  by 
their  offices  immediately  and  should 
be  aware  that  an  important  vote  will 
occur  tomorrow,  and  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  those  Senators  not  present 
today  return  for  that.  The  very  reason 
for  announcing  this  in  advance  is  to 
give  every  Senator  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  fulfill  his  or  her  obligations 
as  Senators  on  this  important  meas- 
ure. We  look  forward,  of  course,  to  the 
presence  of  all  Senators  for  this  very 
important  vote. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  both 
leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness until  10  o'clock  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors being  permitted  therein  to  speak 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE  1989  YEAR  END  REPORT 

The  mailing  and  filing  of  the  1989 
Year  End  Report  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  Wednesday,  January  31,  1990. 
Principal  campaign  committees  sup- 
porting Senate  candidates  file  their  re- 
ports with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  232  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510-7116. 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  the 
filing  date  to  accept  these  filings.  In 
general,  reports  will  be  available  to 
the  public  24  hours  after  receipt.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
the  Public  Records  Office  on  (202) 
224-0322. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  ANNUAL 
REGISTRATIONS  OF  MASS 
MAILINGS 

In  view  of  the  approaching  February 
1  filing  date.  Senators  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  requirements  concern- 
ing registrations  of  mass  mailings 
under  Senate  rule  40. 


Members  are  required  to  register  an- 
nually such  mailings.  The  1989  calen- 
dar year  filings  will  be  due  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1990.  Mass  mailing  registrations 
are  also  accepted  on  an  'as  mailed' 
basis  if  Members  so  desire. 

For  your  information,  following  are 
excerpts  from  rule  40: 

•  •  •  3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates 
information  under  the  frank,  by  a  mass 
mailing  (as  defined  in  Section  3210(a)(6)(E) 
of  Title  39.  United  States  Code),  the  Sena- 
tor shall  register  annually  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such 
registration  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  description  of  the  group  or  groups  of 
persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing  was 
mailed. 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  matter 
mailed  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed  *  •  *. 

The  Senate  Office  of  Public  Records 
will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on 
the  filing  date  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting these  filings. 

For  further  information,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  224-0322. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


•  This  "bullet  "  symbol   identifies  statements  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  REID.  Three  years  ago  exactly  I 
appeared  in  this  Chamber  and  spoke 
at  that  time  about  the  race  that  I  had 
just  been  involved  in.  It  was  a  hotly- 
contested  contest  and  one  not  conduct- 
ed in  the  way  that  the  American 
public  thinks  campaigns  should  be 
conducted.  As  a  result  of  that  race,  a 
number  of  complaints  were  filed  with 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  on 
my  behalf,  seven  in  number.  Some  of 
those  complaints  were  filed  almost  4 
years  ago.  To  this  day  they  have  not 
been  resolved. 

The  first  thing  that  you  would  think 
we  would  do  is  complain  and  rail 
against  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. But  I  did  not  do  that  3  years  ago 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  today. 
Why?  Because  we,  here  in  Congress, 
have  not  given  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  the  power  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  toothless  tiger. 

I  said  3  years  ago  that  I  thought 
there  were  certain  reforms  that  should 
be  made.  Never  in  my  wildest  dreams 


did  I  think  I  would  be  more  than  half- 
way through  my  term  and  not  a  single 
reform  executed.  We  have  another  set 
of  elections  coming  up  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  those  elections  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  very  same  way  that  my 
race  was  conducted  3  years  ago.  Why? 
Because  there  are  no  constraints.  Ev- 
eryone knows  the  limit  of  things  that 
have  been  done,  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  during  the  100th 
Congress,  led  a  fight  to  change  the 
campaign  spending  laws.  Senator  Byrd 
of  West  'Virginia,  in  fact,  led  that  fight 
to  the  extent  that  it  holds  the  record 
for  the  most  times  attempting  to 
invoke  cloture  on  a  bill.  It  was  never 
done.  Numerous  times  this  body  at- 
tempted to  invoke  cloture  so  we  would 
get  to  the  merits  of  the  bill.  There  was 
a  filibuster  that  prevented  us  from 
doing  so. 

We  now  hear  people  standing  and 
saying  there  must  be  campaign 
reform,  but  we  are  in  the  same  morass 
we  were  in  2  years  ago,  because  one 
side  is  saying  we  must  have  spending 
limits.  The  other  side  is  saying  we 
must  have  PAC  reform. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  can  be  done.  For 
example,  take  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  that  has  not  responded  to 
six  complaints  filed  on  my  behalf  in  an 
election  over  3  years  ago.  Senator  Mc- 
CoNNELL  and  this  Senator  introduced 
a  bill  last  year  that  would  set  some 
minimal  standards  and  streamline 
FEC  procedures.  We  would  not  get 
into  spending  limits.  We  would  not  get 
into  limitations  regarding  PACs,  but 
we  agreed  on  certain  measures  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  should  have  injunctive 
relief.  Under  certain  conditions,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  should 
be  able  to  issue  an  injunction.  Candi- 
dates and  parties  have  the  right  to 
sue.  and  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
sue  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
should  be  able  to  sue.  for  example,  in 
their  own  congressional  district  or  in 
their  own  State.  They  should  not  have 
to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
attempt  to  assert  their  legal  claims. 

We  should  also  have  increased  pen- 
alties. The  penalties  now  are  so  mini- 
mal that  many  people  violate  them 
with  impunity.  That  is  wrong. 

We  should  do  something  about  the 
millionaire  loophole.  If  someone  is 
going  to  spend  more  than  $25,000  of 
their  own  money,  certain  measures  in 
our  bill  would  kick  in  and  would  elimi- 
nate millionaires  from  being  able  to 
have  an  unfair  advantage  in  a  Senate 
race. 

We  also  agreed  in  that  legislation 
that  bundling  practices  should  be 
changed.  I  have  talked  about  a  few- 
things  that  should  be  done.  It  is  my 
earnest  wish  that  this  Congress,  this 
year,  will  do  something  about  cam- 
paign spending,  so  that  the  1990  elec- 


tions, and  certainly  the  1992  elections. 
will  be  guided  by  rules,  rules  that  the 
American  people  think  are  fair  and 
the  candidates  can  approach,  giving 
the  American  public  what  they  really 
deserve.  That  is.  a  fair,  concise  elec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


TOP  MEDIA  EVENTS  OF  1989 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  images  provided  for  us  by  journal- 
ists last  year,  two  stand  out  for  me: 
First,  the  peaceful  protestors  demon- 
strating for  democracy  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  East  Germany,  holding  can- 
dles as  they  marched  in  the  autumn 
night:  the  other,  that  solitary  man  in 
China,  standing  bravely  in  front  of  a 
tank  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

It  is  a  stunning  surprise  that  candle- 
power  could  jolt  entrenched  leaders 
from  power  with  virtually  no  blood- 
shed. 

Ultimately,  though,  the  man  in 
China  moved  aside.  China  responded 
to  the  pleas  for  democracy  by  its 
people  by  launching  a  brutal,  bloody 
repression. 

Thus  far.  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded favorably  and  generously  to 
the  earth-shaking  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  believe  that  we  can  and 
should  do  more  to  help  democracy 
take  root  and  flourish  in  that  region. 

In  China,  however,  the  administra- 
tion is  disregarding  the  strongly  held 
views  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  tougher  response  to 
Chinese  leaders  and  for  better  treat- 
ment of  Chinese  students  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Administration  policy  since  June  4 
has  been  deeply  flawed.  Our  official 
Government  reaction  was  strong  in 
words  but  quite  limited  in  deeds. 

The  administration  totally  under- 
mined its  announced  suspension  of 
high-level  contacts  with  the  two  Scow- 
croft  missions  to  Beijing.  It  misled  the 
American  people  by  concealing  the 
first  Scowcroft  trip  until  it  became  un- 
deniable. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
Chinese  proverb  to  cover  this  situa- 
tion. But  our  own  belief  in  judging 
deeds  not  words  means  that  we.  too 
rapidly,  were  willing  to  overlook 
China's  crackdown.  Our  Government 
was  more  interested  in  Chinese  democ- 
racy. 

The  administration  argues  that  we 
must  not  leave  China  isolated.  I  agree. 
That's  why  Congress  did  not  vote 
sanctions  which  would  have  broken 
off  relations  or  ended  trade.  We  recog- 
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nize  the  imrortance  of  using  the  lever- 
age we  have  to  push  for  the  kinds  of 
positive  changes  which  had  been  oc 
curring  prior  to  June  4. 

Nor  "oi'ld  legal  protection  for  Chi- 
nese students  have  led  to  further  isola- 
tion of  China.  If  that  were  true,  it 
should  have  occurred  when  the  admin- 
istration announced  its  own  changes  in 
immigration  policy. 

The  fact  is.  though,  that  so  far.  our 
China  policy  has  been  a  one-way  street 
of  American  concessions  to  Chinese  in- 
transigence. How  has  China  improved 
its  treatment  of  its  people  since  the 
veto  and  since  the  Scowcroft  Mission? 
Fang  Lizhi  and  his  wife  are  still  in 
asylum  in  our  Embassy.  Martial  law 
has  been  lifted  in  Beijing,  but  dissent 
is  still  not  allowed.  There  even  has 
been  significant  recentralization  of 
economic  policy. 

And  the  repression  of  the  people 
continues.  Just  last  week.  January  17, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
more  than  800  Chinese  have  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
in  recent  months  for  so-called  counter- 
revolutionary crimes.  While  mass  ar- 
rests are  no  longer  continuing,  the 
Post  said,  reliable  Chinese  sources  say 
that  individual  arrests  continue.  And 
there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr. 
President,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
give  some  protection  to  the  Chinese 
students  who  remain  in  our  midst, 
whether  there  are  40.000  of  them  as 
one  estimate  would  have  it.  or  the 
73.000  contained  in  another. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Immigration  Relief  Act.  I  will  vote  to 
override  it.  This  measure  passed  Con- 
gress with  virtually  no  opposition  be- 
cause it  provided  much-needed  assur- 
ances that  Chinese  students  in  Amer- 
ica would  not  be  forced  to  return  to 
the  oppressive  conditions  in  their 
native  land. 

While  the  administration  claims 
that  its  actions  provide  sufficient 
guarantees  for  students,  its  policy  has 
made  their  position  more  precarious. 

Instead  of  the  certainty  of  statute 
law.  they  have  only  a  temporary 
change  in  administrative  guidance. 
The  President  did  not  even  issue  an 
executive  order  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

The  administration's  promises  could 
vanish  overnight,  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  After  all.  its  owti  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser  toasted  Chinese  leaders  just 
last  month  by  criticizing  negative 
voices  in  both  countries  who  seek  to 
redirect  or  frustrate  our  cooperation. 

Who  have  been  the  most  vocal  crit- 
ics of  our  business-as-almost-usual 
policy  following  the  bloodshed  in 
Tiananmen  Square?  The  students,  we 
know  it.  They  know  it.  too.  How  secure 
can  that  make  them  feel? 

The  Chinese  students  are  in  worse 
shape  than  people  with  a  month-to- 
month  lease  from  a  cranky  landlord. 


They  could  be  evicted  at  any  second. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  Sino-Ameri- 
can  diplomacy,  which  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  with  friendly  gestures 
than  substantive  changes. 

I  think  we  can  do  better  by  them. 
Many  of  these  young  people  were  the 
vanguard  of  hope  for  a  new  China,  one 
open  to  Western  ideas  and  values  as 
never  before. 

These  students  came  here  to  learn, 
but  were  as  distracted  as  any  of  us  by 
the  pro-democracy  demonstrations 
across  China  last  spring.  Fax  machines 
worked  overtime  between  China  and 
America,  sharing  information  and 
broadening  understanding. 

We  should  offer  them  safe  haven, 
just  as  we  earlier  offered  them  a 
chance  for  the  best  possible  education. 
We  can  benefit  from  their  presence 
here,  whether  for  a  short  time  or  a 
long  one.  We  can  use  their  intelli- 
gence, their  commitment  to  democra- 
cy, their  devotion  to  learning.  Their 
presence  among  us  can  make  our  coun- 
try at  least  a  little  bit  better  for  all  of 
us. 

They  were  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est in  their  homeland:  that  is  why 
they  were  sent  here  to  study.  Now  we 
have  a  chance  to  keep  their  candles 
burning  until  freedom  comes  to  Tien- 
anmen  Square. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  no  quorum  having  been  raised 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader's  time  was  reserved, 
and  he  is  now  recognized. 


FOREIGN  AID:  NEW  DEMANDS 
DEMAND  REALLOCATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  This 
week,  we  start  a  new  session;  and  in 
some  important  ways,  we  face  a  new 
world. 

In  places  from  Panama  to  Poland, 
long  oppressed  people  continue  to  take 
giant  strides  toward  democracy  and 
free  markets.  You  get  the  feeling  that 
the  folks  at  State  Department,  trying 
to  keep  track  of  events  in  Eastern 
Europe,  have  to  write  the  names  of 
the  heads  of  government  on  a  magic 
slate— in  order  to  keep  up.  It  is  chang- 
ing that  fast. 


It  is  a  very  dynamic,  in  some  ways 
volatile,    situation.     And,     no     doubt 
about  it,  some  prudence  is  in  order. 
GOOD  news:  freedom  epidemic 

But  this  much  is  already  clear.  We 
have  a  responsibility,  and  a  terrific  op- 
portunity, to  help  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance critical  American  national  secu- 
rity interests.  If  the  great  experiments 
in  democracy  and  free  markets  suc- 
ceed, freedom  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance; and  it  can  mean,  for  the  United 
States,  greater  security,  lower  defense 
spending,  and  great  new  markets  for 
our  products  and  ingenuity. 

That  is  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is— while  in  some  ways 
it  is  a  new  world  out  there,  in  other 
ways  we  still  face  some  old  realities. 
BAD  news:  federal  deficit 

We  have  almost  incomprehensible 
Federal  deficits.  We  have  put  some 
flimsy  wallpaper  over  the  yawning  gap 
between  what  we  take  in  and  what  we 
spend;  but  we  have  not  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  deficit  crisis. 

And  it  is  going  to  get  worse— much 
worse— in  the  next  couple  of  years. 
Overall,  we  are  just  not  going  to  have 
large  amounts  of  new  money  to  pour 
into  foreign  aid.  That  is  a  fact. 

Down  the  road,  if  a  substantial 
peace  dividend  does  materialize,  I 
hope  we  will  use  it  primarily  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  One  other  important  prior- 
ity that  could  be  addressed  would  be 
foreign  aid.  But.  as  I  say.  that  is  some 
years  down  the  road. 

The  hard  reality  is:  for  this  year, 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  next,  fiscal 
year  1991.  we  are  going  to  be  operating 
with  pretty  much  the  same  pot  of 
money,  to  meet  our  increasing  bilater- 
al foreign  aid  requirements. 

And  let  me  stress  this  point:  I  have 
spoken  so  far  about  new  opportunities 
and  responsibilities.  We  also  have  a 
host  of  extremely  important  long- 
standing and  on-going  responsibil- 
ities—allies and  friends,  whose  own 
fate  and  policies  will  have  a  great 
impact  on  our  security  and  well-being. 

latin  AMERICA— no  MORE  COLD  SHOULDER 

Right  now.  we  just  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  go  around,  to  meet 
all  of  their  legitimate  requests.  We  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  help  our- 
selves—our security  and  economic 
well-being— through  timely  help  to 
them. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  at  this 
point  I  am  not  talking  about  just 
handing  people  money.  Obviously  in- 
vestments and  making  certain  that 
they  are  preparing  for  market  econo- 
mies in  these  emerging  democracies 
are  going  to  be  very  important  and 
probably  should  be  the  precedents  for 
any  aid.  Talk  about  foreign  aid,  the 
economic  aid. 

Over  the  recess.  I  visited  five  nations 
in  Latin  America— Bolivia,  Argentina. 


Paraguay.  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad.  At 
every  stop,  we  heard  the  same  legiti- 
mate lament:  Already  seeing  them- 
selves as  far  down  the  totem  pole  in 
terms  of  United  States  interest  and 
aid.  they  see  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
pushing  them  even  further  down.  And 
the  news  is  even  worse  than  that.  Not 
only  do  we  have  a  big.  big  deficit  prob- 
lem. Not  only  do  we  have  an  aid 
budget  stretched  tight  as  a  drum,  and 
many  new  foreign  aid  responsibilities. 

EARMARKING  STATS 

We  here  in  Congress  have  com- 
pounded all  these  problems  with  mas- 
sive earmarking— legislating  very  high 
levels  of  aid  for  certain  countries,  and 
thereby  taking  up  front  a  very  high 
percentage  of  our  foreign  aid  budget. 

Some  statistics  tell  the  tale— 92  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  military  sales  pot  is 
earmarked:  in  other  words,  it  is  as- 
signed by  Congress:  the  Congress  has 
decided  what  will  be  done  with  it:  and 
the  President  is  left  with  only  8  per- 
cent at  his  discretion,  in  this  rapidly 
changing  world,  to  meet  new  opportu- 
nities or  unexpected  needs. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  economic 
support  fund  pot  is  earmarked. 

Five  countries— Israel.  Egypt. 
Turkey,  the  Philippines,  and  Paki- 
stan—receive more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  total  bilateral  aid. 

Comparing  the  President's  initial  re- 
quests for  foreign  aid  with  the  amount 
of  discretionary  money  Congress  left 
for  him.  the  shortfall  is  about  $650 
million. 

THIRTY-FIVE  COUNTRIES  COULD  BE  ZEROED  OUT 

As  many  as  35  individual  country 
programs  are  on  the  chopping  block- 
facing  big  cuts  or  even  being  totally 
zeroed  out. 

Countries  like  Bolivia  and  Peru— on 
the  frontlines  of  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
do  not  envy  President  Bush,  having  to 
go  down  to  the  drug  summit  next 
month  to  urge  those  two  countries  to 
leap  into  our  common  battle  against 
the  drug  kingpins:  and  then  add  the 
P.S.— "by  the  way.  we're  cutting  your 
aid." 

Countries  like  Guatemala,  which  has 
turned  back  several  coup  attempts, 
and  held  yet  another  democratic  elec- 
tion. Or  El  Salvador— faced  with  a 
brutal  assault  by  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan  supplied  Communist  guerrillas. 
Our  response  to  their  situations: 
"tough  luck,  your  aid  is  being  cut." 

Countries  like  Kenya.  Zaire,  Liberia. 
Senegal— key  countries  on  a  key  conti- 
nent. The  halls  of  Congress  ring  with 
speeches  about  how  important  they 
are— but  their  aid  check  arrives  with  a 
little  note  attached:  "Sorry  it  can't  be 
more,  but  we  have  more  important 
needs.  " 

Countries  on  every  continent,  in 
every  region,  beset  with  every  political 
and  economic  and  social  problem.  Our 
message:  Your  needs  are  legitimate, 
our  interests  are  real— but  our  pockets 


are  empty.  It  is  the  wrong  message  to 
send,  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  flies  in  the  face  of  our  rhetoric 
and  our  responsibilities.  It  means 
throwing  away  enormous  opportuni- 
ties. It  undermines  America's  interests. 

Now.  what  is  the  answer? 

Well,  first  of  all.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  whole  answer  or  maybe  even 
part  of  the  answer.  But  I  am  encour- 
aged because  I  have  heard  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  indicate  that  maybe  it  is 
-something  we  ought  to  debate.  Some 
would  say.  Make  the  pie  bigger." 
Well,  we  have  huge  deficits  and  no 
mandate  for  tax  increases.  And  some 
people  have  suggested  we  need  to  look 
into  questions  about  money  stuck  in 
aid  pipelines.  Some  countries  have 
money  they  have  not  spent.  And  that 
is  certainly  worth  a  look,  but  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that's  the  answer. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  something 
about  repayment  on  existing  loans. 
That  is  something  we  should  reempha- 
size.  You  are  supposed  to  pay  loans. 
Maybe  some  of  these  countries,  as 
Congressman  Hamilton  and  others 
have  suggested,  could  start  repayment 
of  loans. 

So  the.se  ideas,  and  others,  have  to 
be  explored. 

But  I  do  think  I  have  part  of  the 
answer.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say:  two 
parts  of  the  answer. 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS:  FISCAL  YEAR   1990 

One  part  related  to  our  immediate 
needs— our  shortfall  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

One  part  related  to  our  longer  term 
need— for  greater  Presidential  flexibil- 
ity in  allocating  our  foreign  aid  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1991  and  beyond. 

I  might  say  at  this  point.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  State  Department— I 
mentioned  five  countries— that  if  the 
President  had  the  flexibility  that  he 
should  have  in  foreign  aid.  two  of 
these  five  countries  would  receive 
more  money— Turkey  and  the  Philip- 
pines. We  have  never  shortchanged 
the  Philippines  until  the  earmarking 
came  along.  I  would  just  suggest,  even 
though  I  have  stated  we  ought  to  cut 
across  the  board,  I  am  advised  by  the 
administration  that,  if  you  give  the 
President  flexibility,  two  of  the  five 
countries  I  have  discussed— Turkey 
and  the  Philippines— could  receive  ad- 
ditional aid. 

But.  in  any  event,  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  I  have  urged  a  5-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  in  all  the  large  and  ear- 
marked foreign  aid  accounts.  As  many 
in  the  Senate  already  know.  I  made 
that  proposal  in  an  op-ed  in  the  New 
York  Times.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  op-ed 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jar.  16.  1990] 

To  Help  New  Democracies.  Cut  Aid  to 
Israel.  Four  Others 

(B.v  Bob  Dole) 
Washington.— Its  always  a  little  risky  to 
predict  history's  verdict  on  contemporary 
events.  But  even  from  today's  sometimes 
shortsighted  perspective,  it  is  safe  to  declare 
1989  as  one  of  the  watershed  years  of  the 
20th  century— the  year  in  which  Commu- 
nism collapsed  and  the  long  dormancy  of 
freedom  suddenly  and  dramatically  blos- 
somed in  places  from  Poland  to  Panama. 

In  fact.  e\eni,s  have  been  moving  so  fast 
that,  in  some  ways,  we're  all  playing  catch- 
up in  our  own  analyses  and  policy  prescrip- 
tions. A  little  caution  makes  great  sense  in 
such  a  volatile  environment. 

But  this  much  is  already  clear:  We  do 
have  an  enormous  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date and  expand  freedom's  gains  and.  at  the 
same  lime,  to  enhance  America's  secunty 
and  ecomonlc  potential. 

If  the  new  democracies  and  free  market 
economies  fail,  the  long-term  cost  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  will  be  enor- 
mous. But  if  they  succeed,  it  will  mean  that 
the  United  States  could  enjoy  increased  se- 
curity, reduced  defense  budgets  and  arma- 
ment levels  and  expanded  markets  for  our 
exports  and  our  ingenuity.  Simply  put. 
there  is  no  better  investment  we  can  make 
in  America  m  1990  than  finding  ways  to  sup- 
port the  new  democracies. 

That's  the  good  news.  The  bad  news  is 
that  supporting  freedom  is  not  free.  It  will 
cost  bucks— big  bucks.  And  we  must  find 
those  bucks  within  the  constraints  of  our 
own  crushing  budget  deficits  and  a  foreign 
aid  budget  that  is  already  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point. 

We  may  be  able  to  increase  marginally  our 
overall  foreign  aid  expenditures.  But  the  re- 
ality is  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  much 
more  foreign  aid  money  in  the  next  few 
years,  at  least  until  the  so-called  peace  divi- 
dend kicks  in  (if  it  ever  materializes). 

The  immediate  answer  must  include  real- 
location of  what  we  are  spending  on  foreign 
aid  now. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear:  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  suggesting  abandoning  or  short- 
changing our  long-time  friends  around  the 
world.  They  remain  very  important  to  us. 
and  their  needs  are  just  as  real  and  pressing 
as  those  of  the  new  democracies. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  to  re-examine 
some  of  the  huge  aid  programs  in  a  few 
countries— the  so-cailed  earmarked  coun- 
tries—that take  most  of  our  current  aid 
budget.  Right  now.  the  big  five— Israel. 
Egypt,  the  Philippines,  Turkey  and  Paki- 
stan—receive more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

Does  it  make  sense,  at  this  historic 
moment,  to  provide  these  countries  practi- 
cally all  of  our  aid  at  the  cost  of  foreclosing 
dramatically  promising  new  aid  initiatives  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  other  important  coun- 
tries? What  about,  for  example,  those  Latin 
American  nations  in  the  front  lines  in  the 
war  against  drugs'' 

Consider  this  simple  fact:  A  5  percent  cut 
in  current  aid  programs  for  the  big  five 
would  provide  about  $330  million— enough 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  new  democracies 
such  as  Poland.  Hungary.  Panama  and 
countless  needy  countries  that  under  cur- 
rent allocations  will  receive  not  one  penny 
of  American  aid. 

Perhaps  an  even  larger  across-the-board 
cut  and  reallocation  would  be  warranted,  as 
the  democratic  revolution  gains  momentum. 
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That  would  represent  a  better  balancing  of 
our  limited  resources  with  our  changing  pn 
orities 

No  dmiht.  these  proposed  reallocations 
will  raise  a  hue  and  cry  But  cant  we  con 
vince  our  friends  who  would  lose"  a  tiny 
amount  of  th>'ir  aid  how  much  it  is  in  their 
interest,  too,  to  help  insure  against  the  fail- 
ure of  new  democracies  and  free-market 
economies? 

Cant  those  pressure  groups  that  have 
turned  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  vir- 
tually into  entitlement  programs  '  realize 
that  making  some  minor  adjustments  in  aid 
allocations  can  simultaneously  serve  the 
countries  of  their  special  interest,  and  serve 
America^' 

And  cant  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  who 
have  forced  the  President  to  swallow  a  few 
huge  earmarked  aid  programs,  stand  up  to 
domestic  political  pressure  and  resist  the 
temptation  to  politicize  foreign  aid'  Can't 
they  instead  support  an  amended  foreign 
aid  strategy  that  more  completely  serves 
the  national  interesf 

Even  despite  Congre.ssionally  mandated 
aid  programs,  the  President  has  the  author 
ity  to  make  the  small  reallocations  of  for- 
eign aid  that  I  believe  are  warranted.  I  en 
courage  him  to  consider  .seriously  making 
those  reallocations  now.  I  stand  ready  to 
work  hard  to  insure  th.at  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  will  back  him  up. 

To  me.  It  boils  down  to  this,  are  big  gains 
for  freedom  worth  a  small  rut  in  a  few  huge 
foreign  aid  programs^  I  say  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  take  this  moment  to  stress  that 
the  headline— written  by  the  Times- 
has  mislead  some.  So  let  me  stress 
again:  My  proposal  is  for  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  all  the  large  and  ear- 
marked programs.  You  do  not  take 
any  money  from  Turkey  unless  you 
are  going  to  give  Greece  the  same 
treatment.  And  I  was  aware  of  that, 
but  somehow  the  headline  was  mis- 
leading. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  and  simple 
arithmetic— to  get  enough  money  so 
that  you  can  address  the  real  needs 
that  exist— I  don't  believe  you  should 
exclude,  or  fence,  any  large  recipient 
country  from  the  cuts. 

A  5-percent  across-the-board  cut  will 
yield  about  $400  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1990.  Some  have  pointed  out  that  we 
actually  need  more.  I  agree.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  find  more  money.  We 
always  find  more  money  when  we  need 
it.  I  assume  we  are  going  to  find  more 
money  for  some  of  the  emerging  dem- 
cracies  in  Eastern  Europe.  But  I 
simply  do  not  buy  the  argument  from 
some  critics  that  $400  million  is  mean- 
ingless. Four  hundred  million  dollars 
is  not  meaningless.  That  is  like  saying 
a  proposal  which  would  house  25  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  makes  no  sense. 
since  75  percent  would  still  be  on  the 
street. 

We  have  to  do  what  we  can  do. 
Maybe  it  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  a 
start. 

PO0H  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLAR  DOWN 
PAYMENT 

I  just  do  not  see  $400  million  as  a 
trivial  amount,  not  worth  the  effort; 
$400  million  still  means  something  in 


Kansas.  And  I  might  say  that  I  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  Kansans  think  we 
ought  to  give  $400  million  to  anybody 
in  foreign  aid.  Still.  America  is  fairly 
generous  and  I  believe  objective  about 
its  responsibilities  around  the  world. 

More  important,  $400  million  can 
mean  a  lot— a  whole  lot— in  our  for- 
eign aid  budget. 

It  can  make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  shortfall  I  mentioned  earlier,  be- 
tween the  President's  requests  and  the 
discretionary  money  left  for  him. 

We  have  already  funded  a  big  pro- 
gram for  Poland  and  Hungary.  To  put 
that  $400  million  in  perspective,  it  is 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Poland  program 
we  have:  the  Hungary  program  we 
have:  and  still  have  over  $170  million 
left  over,  for  many  more  Hungary- 
sized  programs  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  address  the  needs  of  a  dozen  or 
more  critical  countries  around  the 
world. 

That  is  not  nonsense,  as  one  com- 
mentator called  it— but  important  dol- 
lars and  cents,  to  address  important 
needs. 

So  I  strongly  believe  an  across-the- 
board  5-percent  cut  in  fiscal  year  1990 
must  be  part  of  the  answer.  Maybe  it 
is  2  percent,  maybe  it  is  1  percent, 
maybe  it  is  4  percent.  Maybe  it  is  in 
economic  aid.  Maybe  it  is  in  military 
aid. 

PRESIDENT  NEEDS  FLEXIBILITY 

But,  in  any  event.  I  think  the 
bottom  line  is  we  have  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican, 
some  flexibility.  Look  at  what  has 
happened  since  Congress  left  here  last 
year.  Look  at  the  countries  that  are 
emerging  as  new  democracies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bottom  line  on  foreign 
aid  should  not  be  what  the  percentage 
is,  but  is  across  the  board,  or  how  we 
do  it,  or  how  it  is  finally  done,  but  the 
real  mission  is  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  some  much-needed 
flexibility:  that  is  the  point  that  the 
President  has  made  from  time  to  time. 

When  Congress  adjourned  last  year, 
there  was  a  drug-running  dictator  run- 
ning Panama.  There  was  a  megaloma- 
niac and  his  family  running  Romania. 
Now,  we  have  witnessed  all  of  the  dra- 
matic changes  in  Panama,  Germany, 
and  Bulgaria:  and  Czechoslovakia's 
and  Yugoslavia's  Communist  leaders 
were  still  looking  for  ways  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  Communist  history. 
In  the  60  days  since  Congress  left 
town,  the  world  has  turned  upside 
down. 

And  what  resources  does  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  respond  to  all  this  histo- 
ry? Zero.  Zero. 

The  President  has  zero  dollars.  And. 
to  me.  that  is  not  the  way  it  should  be. 

So  I  would  just  say.  as  I  conclude, 
that,  first  of  all.  I  did  not  send  any  po- 
litical message.  Some  would  say  that  it 
is  a  political  message,  because  once 
you  mention  Israel  in  this  Chamber, 


that  is  a  political  message.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  Israel,  but  believe 
me  it  was  not  a  political  message.  It 
was  not  a  message  to  any  country,  any 
one  country— Israel  or  Greece  or 
Turkey  or  the  Philippines.  I  offered 
the  proposal  to  start  the  debate.  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  started  the  debate  in 
another  area.  I  hoped  to  start  a  debate 
in  this  area.  It's  a  fact:  We  have  too 
many  foreign  aid  needs  and  not 
enough  foreign  aid  resources.  And,  like 
any  other  program,  when  we  cut  do- 
mestic programs,  we  go  back  and 
review  domestic  programs.  We  ought 
to  go  back  and  review  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  ask  some  questions  of  these 
countries  and  make  certain  that  the 
money  we  give  in  economic  aid  and 
military  aid  is  being  spent  for  appro- 
priate purposes. 

So,  if  someone  is  looking  for  veiled 
messages  or  secret  codes  or  hidden  mo- 
tives, I  would  just  say,  look  at  my 
record;  and  then  look  somewhere 
other  than  this  proposal.  It  is  what  it 
is,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  and 
evaluated  and  judged  on  that  basis. 

We  do  live  in  a  new  world.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  congressional  appro- 
priators  have  all  kinds  of  demands  and 
never  enough  money.  We  could  always 
spend  more,  no  doubt,  some  of  our 
friends  probably  deserve  more.  But 
our  till  is  empty. 

So  the  debate  is  underway.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  statements  I  have 
heard  from  Congressman  Hamilton  on 
the  House  side  and  in  certain  publica- 
tions that  indicate  we  must  have  a 
debate.  I  have  discussed  this  issue  with 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, and  with  Secretary  Baker.  I  know 
Secretary  Baker  has  discussed  it  with 
the  Speaker  on  the  House  side  and 
with  Congressman  Michel  and  will  be 
discussing  it  with  others.  I  just  hope 
the  debate  will  go  forward  and  that  all 
of  my  House  and  Senate  colleagues 
will  come  on  in.  The  water  gets  a  little 
warm  sometimes,  but  otherwise  it  is 
fine. 
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CUTS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TAXES 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  legislation  that  would 
roll  back  the  Social  Security  tax  in- 
crease that  went  into  effect  this  year. 

On  December  29,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  cut  Social  Security 
taxes  by  $55  billion  in  1991  alone. 
While  I  commend  Senator  Moynihan 
for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  forefront 
of  Congress.  I  must  oppose  his  propos- 
al. 

The  Social  Security  Program  is  per- 
haps the  Nation's  most  important 
social  program.  Since  its  inception 
nearly  54  years  ago,  39  million  people 
have  come  to  rely  on  monthly  Social 


Security  benefits.  Over  130  million  in- 
dividuals are  now  paying  into  the 
Social  Security  System  with  justifiable 
expectations  of  a  reasonable  return 
for  that  investment  during  their  re- 
tirement years. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  legisla- 
tion that  could  result  in  the  reduction 
of  these  hard  earned  benefits.  I  am 
compelled  to  do  so  again. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  leading  econo- 
mists, respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  warned  that  any  move  to 
cut  Social  Security  taxes  could:  Lead 
to  an  increase  in  interest  rates  and 
further  damage  the  economy;  result  in 
later  tax  increases;  and  possibly  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

None  of  these  consequences  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  has  been  accumulating 
substantial  reserves  to  protect  future 
beneficiaries.  Yes.  the  tax  has  in- 
creased, but  benefits  have  kept  pace 
with  these  increases.  Since  1978,  the 
maximum  retirement  benefit  at  age  65 
has  more  than  doubled. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
the  Social  Security  trust  was  facing 
eminent  bankruptcy.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  take  care  of  the  short- 
term  crisis.  Public  Law  95-216  was  her- 
alded as  a  measure  that  would  take 
the  trust  safely  through  the  nineties. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  Nation's 
economy  was  in  turmoil.  We  were 
faced  with  record  inflation  and  a 
second  oil  crisis.  Once  again.  Social  Se- 
curity was  in  trouble.  In  1983,  Con- 
gress was  compelled  to  act  again  to 
preserve  Social  Security.  Public  Law 
98-21,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  laid  the  ground  work  to 
rebuild  Social  Security  reserves. 

A  report  compiled  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAO]  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Moynihan.  points 
out  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  in  relationship  to  the 
state  of  the  economy.  The  GAO  re- 
minds us  that  an  unforeseen,  serious 
recession  can  cause  the  balance  of  the 
trust  to  fall  rapidly,  while  a  boom  can 
cause  reserves  to  accumulate  rapidly. 
This  is  a  point  that  is  all  too  evident  in 
light  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  Social  Security  trust  between  the 
years  of  1977  and  1983. 

Experts  have  agreed  that  a  reasona- 
ble reserve  for  any  unforseen  econom- 
ic crisis  would  be  a  balance  within  the 
range  of  100  to  150  percent  of  annual 
expenditures.  Under  current  law.  the 
Social  Security  reserves  are  projected 
to  reach  $500  billion  in  1993  and  $12 
trillion  by  2030.  While  we  have  begun 
the  process  of  building  these  reserves, 
we  are  currently  only  at  a  balance  of 
approximately  77  percent  of  annual 
expenditures.  Consequently,  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  continue  to  move 


cautiously  to  insure  the  well-being  and 
future  security  of  generations  to  come. 

A  roll  back  in  Social  Security  taxes 
would  bring  about  a  drastic  reduction 
in  surplus  funds.  While  I  share  the 
concerns  of  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues regarding  the  factoring  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus  into 
the  calculation  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  I  do  not  believe  that  doing 
away  with  the  surplus  funds  now- 
being  paid  into  the  Social  Security 
trust  is  the  most  prudent  way  to  con- 
front this  issue. 

Legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
that  would  prohibit  the  annual  Social 
Security  trust  fund  surplus  from  being 
factored  into  the  calculation  of  the 
budget  deficit.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  401.  the  Social  Security  Preserva- 
tion Act.  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Ernest 
(Phitz)  Hollings. 

S.  401  would  be  a  bold  step  in  un- 
masking and  exposing  the  full  scale  of 
the  Federal  deficit.  Borrowing  from 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus 
to  mask  the  true  size  and  depth  of  our 
Federal  deficit  is  a  grave  deception  of 
the  American  people. 

Yes,  we  must  move  toward  truth  in 
budgeting.  Yes,  we  must  protect  the 
interests  of  both  present  and  future 
Social  Security  beneficiaries.  However, 
we  must  carefully  evaluate  the  means 
through  which  we  seek  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 


THE  AIDS  COVERUP 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary 22  edition  of  Time  magazine  in- 
cluded a  most  enlightening  report. 
"The  AIDS  Political  Machine."  in 
which  Time  describes  the  activities  of 
a  well-oiled  special  interest  lobby 
which  has  distorted  the  statistics  of 
the  public  health  apparatus  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

It  is  important  that  an  objective  as- 
sessment be  made  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  magazine:  Have  AIDS  ac- 
tivists distorted  the  national  medical 
response  to  the  disease?  It  is  essential 
that  all  of  us  review  the  following 
facts  and  decide  for  ourselves  whether 
the  militant  AIDS  lobby  has  not  in 
fact  skewed  the  national  health  care 
agenda  to  the  detriment  of  millions  of 
other  critically  ill  Americans  who  do 
not  have,  nor  will  ever,  have  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  will  shortly  announce 
that  the  number  of  Americans  infect- 
ed with  the  AIDS  virus  is  far  below 
the  alarming  numbers  projected  in  the 
middle  1980's.  In  fact  the  predicted— 
circa  1986—1.5  million  infections  may 
turn  out  to  as  low  as  650,000.  Despite 
the  dire  warnings,  there  has  been  no 
AIDS  outbreak  in  the  heterosexual 
community. 

Federal  AIDS  funding  is  now  at  $1.6 
billion  per  year.  Compare  that  with 


the  $600  million  allocated  for  heart 
disease— which  kills  millions.  There 
are  4  million  Americans  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  Each  one  will  die  a  dis- 
tressing death,  yet  Alzheimers  funding 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  AIDS.  Cancer  kills  half  a  million 
people  each  year,  but  cancer  research 
is  shortchanged  in  the  headlong  flight 
to  appease  the  AIDS  lobby. 

The  dollar  figures  used  for  AIDS  re- 
search represent  more  than  excessive 
Federal  attention  to  the  disease. 
Slowly  but  surely  money  and  talent 
are  being  diverted  from  other  projects 
to  AIDS  research.  Because  AIDS  re- 
search is  so  singularly  focused, 
chances  for  spinoff  medical  discoveries 
are  remote.  As  Doctor  David  Kom. 
dean  of  the  Stanford  Medical  School, 
told  Time.  ••  •  •  target  money  too 
narrowly,  you  exclude  other  areas  that 
may  prove  very  fruitful." 

Mr.  I*resident.  the  AIDS  lobby  has 
forced  Government  to  do  away  with 
proven  public  health  measures  which 
have  successfully  controlled  deadly 
diseases  in  the  past.  Activists  demand 
quick  Federal  funding,  and  approval  of 
untried  miracle  cures,  thereby  leaving 
the  door  open  for  quacks  and  snake  oil 
salesmen.  Approval  of  AZT  was 
rammed  through  the  FDA  system  in 
less  than  4  months.  James  Todd  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  noted 
that  "penicillin  couldn't  get  through 
that  fast."  (The  average  drug  approval 
time  is  more  than  2  years.) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to  mention 
the  political  agenda  which  keeps  the 
AIDS  machine  rolling  along  consum- 
ing dollars  and  traditional  values  as  it 
goes. 

AIDS  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
legal  handicap  for  discrimination  pur- 
poses. The  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
September,  extends  civil  rights  protec- 
tions to  HIV  carriers  even  though  up- 
wards of  90  percent  of  them  caught 
the  disease  through  unlawful  conduct 
and  warped  'life  styles.  " 

Homosexual  activists  hailed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Americans  With  Disabil- 
ities Act.  We  may  shortly  see  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act,  which  leaders  of 
the  radical  homosexual  left  proclaim 
as  the  most  important  step  toward  in- 
cluding "sexual  orientation"  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  compassionate  Ameri- 
cans have  seen  their  Government 
make  concession  after  concession  to 
the  AIDS  lobby,  and  to  the  homosex- 
ual movement  which  supports  it.  What 
originally  began  as  a  response  to  a 
public  health  emergency  has  become  a 
battle  for  the  transformation  of  the 
American  value  system.  I  doubt  that 
many  look  with  favor  upon  that. 
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COMMENDING  FRANK  YOUNG 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  last 
month,  the  leadership  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  underwent  dra- 
matic change.  After  serving  as  FDA 
Commissioner  for  the  last  5  years- 
longer  than  any  Commissioner  since 
Dr.  George  Larrick.  who  served  in  the 
post  from  1954  to  1966-Dr.  Frank  E. 
Young  has  been  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Sullivan  to  the  new  post  of  HHS 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  Science,  and  the  Environment. 

Dr.  Youngs  departure  from  the 
FDA  marks  the  end  of  an  important 
chapter  in  the  agency's  history.  As  we 
move  into  a  new  decade  and  reflect 
back  on  the  1980's,  several  key  tests  of 
integrity  and  leadership  stand  out. 

Our  health  care  system  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
daunting  epidemics  that  has  plagued 
mankind— AIDS.  Treating  those  af- 
flicted with  this  terrible  disease,  curb- 
ing its  spread,  and  engaging  in  a  mas- 
sive program  of  research  to  find  a  cure 
became  one  of  the  highest  priorities 
for  health  leaders  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world. 

Waging  this  battle  has  required  in- 
novative leadership,  compassion,  and  a 
strong  will.  Extraordinary  measures 
have  been  necessary  to  combat  this 
menacing  and  vexing  problem.  Since 
becoming  FDA  Commissioner  in  mid- 
1984.  Dr.  Young  has  been  a  constant 
force  on  the  front  lines.  For  example. 
Dr.  Young  paved  the  way  for  an  accel- 
erated drug  review  process  that  pro- 
vided needed  relief  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  AIDS  patients  through  the 
approval  of  major  new  therapies  such 
as  AZT.  This  special  program  has  also 
yielded  approvals  for  a  number  of  in- 
vestigational new  drugs  for  AIDS 
treatment  in  record-breaking  time. 

As  important  as  the  AIDS  problem 
is,  it  was  far  from  the  only  issue  on 
Commissioner  Young's  agenda.  It  was 
Dr.  Young  who  provided  the  impetus 
for  streamlining  FDA's  internal  review- 
processes  by  which  investigational  new- 
drugs  are  approved  for  use  in  treating 
patients  with  debilitating  diseases, 
such  as  cancer  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  to  implement  another  plan 
for  reducing  the  time  required  for 
himian  testing  of  life-sustaining  drugs. 
This  latter  initiative  reduced  the  aver- 
age approval  time  from  7.5  years  to  4.2 
years  without  undermining  the  scien- 
tific integrity  of  the  process  or  dimin- 
ishing product  safety  and  effective- 
ness. 

This  new  wave  of  efficiency  in  prod- 
uct reviews  carried  over  to  the  area  of 
biotechnology  where  Dr.  Young  led 
the  FDA  team  to  approve  over  a  dozen 
therapeutics  and  vaccines  in  less  than 
half  the  usual  time.  Among  these  were 
milestone  drugs  for  treating  lethal  leu- 
kemia, fighting  the  rejection  of  kidney 
transplants,  and  dissolving  blood  clots 
in  heart  attack  victims. 


During  his  watch,  the  FDA  also 
eliminated  overdue  medical  device  ap- 
plications awaiting  product  review  and 
established  clearer  procedures  for 
processing  new  submissions  from  the 
device  industry.  This  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  an  impressive  array  of 
medical  products,  many  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology,  such  as  the  total 
artificial  heart,  an  implantable  heart 
defibrillator,  lithotripsy  machines  to 
noninvasively  destroy  kidney  stones, 
and  laser  angioplasty  devices. 

In  the  area  of  prevention.  Dr.  Young 
led  the  fight  for  greater  truth  in  food 
adverstising  and  for  ingredient  label- 
ing to  assist  health  conscious  consum- 
ers to  control  their  diet.  In  addition, 
Dr.  Young  authorized  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  sulfides  in  salad  bars  and  re- 
quired the  disclosure  of  sulfide  use  in 
substances  through  product  labeling. 
At  the  same  time.  Commissioner 
Young  was  a  forceful  advocate  for 
change  in  how  the  FDA  regulates  food 
products  that  contain  trace  amounts 
of  additives  that  have  been  scientifi- 
cally shown  to  pose  insignificant  risks 
to  human  health. 

During  his  time  at  FDA,  Dr.  Young 
also  faced  serious  national  emergen- 
cies. Among  these  were  the  1986  Ty- 
lenol tamperings.  which  posed  a  grave 
threat  to  American  consumers.  Dr. 
Young  and  the  FDA  moved  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  ameliorate  this 
problem  and.  in  the  wake  of  the  inci- 
dents, secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
food  and  drug  industries  to  undertake 
vigorous  tamper  resistant  packaging 
efforts.  FDA's  quick  and  decisi\e 
action  helped  save  American  consum- 
ers from  the  "cries  of  confidence"  that 
could  have  easily  been  the  outcome  of 
this  heinous  act  of  tampering  with 
medications. 

Dr.  Young  also  led  the  crackdown  on 
the  generic  drugs  industry  to  root  out 
wrongdoing  and  to  shore  up  public 
confidence  in  these  low'-cost  products 
by  ensuring  the  safety  and  quality  of 
generic  drugs  now  in  use.  Although 
this  unfortunate  episode  occurred 
during  Dr.  Young's  tenure,  it  should 
not  tarnish  the  major  remedial  actions 
that  have  been  taken  to  fortify  the  ge- 
neric drugs  program  as  a  result  of  his 
personal  intervention.  Nor  should  it 
overshadow  his  overall  record  of 
achievement  as  Commissioner. 

I  have  remarked  many  times  in  this 
body  that  FDA  is  a  preeminent  insti- 
tution in  consumer  protection,  yet  it  is 
forced  to  function  under  conditions 
that  are  far  from  optimal.  As  I  said 
last  April  in  introducing  S.  845,  a  bill 
to  revitalize  the  FDA,  the  agency  must 
have  adequate  financial  and  human 
resources  in  order  to  meet  both  cur- 
rent and  future  demands.  Creating  in- 
centives to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  high  caliber  scientists 
and  regulatory  professionals  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  an  effective  FDA.  Consoli- 
dating and  upgrading  FDA's  facilities. 


particularly  its  laboratories,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  coordination  of  the  agency's 
broad-ranging  activities.  FDA  has  his- 
torically been  underfunded  and  that 
problem,  too,  requires  serious  and 
prompt  attention.  These  are  all  goals 
that  Dr.  Young  believed  in  and  worked 
hard  to  bring  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  by  any  standard 
measure.  Dr.  Young  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  national  health  leader 
and  as  someone  who  cares  deeply 
about  the  future  welfare  of  an  agency 
that  regulates  products  which  account 
for  25  percent  of  consumer  goods  in 
this  country.  The  Nation  is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  service  to  the  public 
health  and  to  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican society.  I  thank  him  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  assignment,  where  I 
know  he  will  serve  Secretary  Sullivan, 
President  Bush,  and  all  American  con- 
sumers with  equal  distinction. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,775th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivitv  in  Beirut. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS 
EMERGENCY  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  greatest  regard  for  President 
Bush  and  the  outstanding  leadership 
he  is  providing.  Thus  it  pains  me  to 
say  I  shall  vote  against  his  position  re- 
garding the  China  students  immigra- 
tion legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  voting  on  a  fundamental  human 
rights  issue  in  this  case.  The  memories 
of  the  Tiananmen  Square  Massacre  in 
China,  the  continuing  cruel  repression 
of  disent  there,  and  the  pleas  of  the 
Chinese  students  who  might  be  forced 
to  return  to  China  are  such  that  I 
think  the  President  has  made  one  of 
his  rare  mistakes  with  this  veto. 

During  this  time  of  peaceful 
progress  toward  greater  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  con- 
tinuing represssion  of  liberty  in  China 
is  a  painful  reminder  that  the  pursuit 
of  freedom  sometimes  imposes  heavy 
costs  on  those  who  lead  the  way.  We 
should  not.  however,  reward  those 
who  exact  that  cost. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
would  interpret  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation as  a  .signal  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  willing  to  look 
the  other  way  whenever  Beijing  offi- 
cials resort  to  massacre  and  imprison- 
ment to  silence  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions. We  should  not  send  such  a 
signal.  That  would  destroy  aspirations 
for  freedom,  not  only  in  China,  but 
also  in  other  authoritarian  nations. 

If  the  Chinese  Government  truly 
wishes    to    restore    normal    relations 


with  the  United  States,  it  can  do  so  by 
releasing  political  prisoners  and  dem- 
onstrating greater  respect  for  human 
rights.  Official  Chinese  threats  to  sus- 
pend educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  our  Nation  unless  the 
veto  of  this  bill  is  sustained  should  be 
rejected.  The  act  of  overriding  this 
veto  is  a  statement  that  the  American 
people  care  more  about  expanding  re- 
spect for  human  rights  than  doing 
business  as  usual  with  a  regime  that 
has  not  been  elected  by  the  people  and 
that  does  not  tolerate  peaceful  criti- 
cism. 

I  share  most  of  President  Bush's  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  and,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  regret  opposing  him  on  this 
issue.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
President  was  poorly  advised  in  this 
case.  President  Bush  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  trying  so  hard  to  compen- 
sate for  this  veto  through  his  direc- 
tives to  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  to  allow  waivers  of  cur- 
rent requirements  affecting  Chinese 
students.  Unfortunately,  portions  of 
the  directives  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  existing  law.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
Congress  is  not  similarly  handicapped. 
The  bill  provides  stronger  protection 
for  Chinese  students  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate fear  of  persecution  if  they  were 
forced  to  return  to  China  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

President  Bush  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  China  to  United 
States  interests.  He  has  struggled  hard 
to  find  an  acceptable  formula  that 
might  lift  United  States-China  rela- 
tions to  a  higher  plateau.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  good  effort,  in  other 
words,  to  direct  those  relations  toward 
more  positive  areas.  I  believe  that  has 
been  his  intention  and  commend  him 
for  it. 

Another  area  of  concern  with  this 
veto  relates  to  the  Armstrong  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  authored  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Armstrong 
of  Colorado.  That  provision  permits 
granting  refugee  or  asylee  status  to 
Chinese  who  flee  coerced  abortions  or 
forced  sterilizations.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  such  practices  do  occur  in  China. 
Under  current  law,  people  fleeing  from 
China  for  these  reasons  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  trying  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  refugees,  or  seek  to  asylum 
here.  H.R.  2712,  with  the  Armstrong 
provision,  would  make  clear  that  those 
people  could  enter  the  United  States 
as  refugees  or  asylees.  If  the  veto  of 
this  bill  is  upheld,  we  would  remain 
under  current  law,  which  does  not 
reach  out  to  Chinese  fleeing  forced 
sterilization  and  abortion  in  their 
homeland. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
veto  of  H.R.  2712.  the  Emergency  Chi- 
nese Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation 
Act. 


CYPRUS  VISITORS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  extend  a  warm  welcome 
to  an  official  parliamentary  delegation 
from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  The  del- 
egation is  led  by  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Cypriot  Parliament. 
Dr.  Vassos  Lyssarides.  Joining  Dr.  Lys- 
sarides  in  this  visit  to  Washington  are 
Mr.  Dinos  Constantinou,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Standing  Committee  on 
Financial  and  Budgetary  Affairs:  Mr. 
Alexis  Galanos,  chairman  of  the 
House  Standing  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs;  Mr.  Takis  Hadijdemi- 
triou,  chairman  of  the  House  Standing 
Committee  on  Defense  Affairs;  and 
Mr.  Yiannakis  Matsis.  chairman  of  the 
House  Standing  Committee  on  Devel- 
opment Plans  and  Public  Expenditure 
Control.  These  representatives  of  the 
Cypriot  people  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  division  of  their 
country. 

Cyprus  has  remained  a  divided 
nation  since  the  brutal  Turkish  inva- 
sion in  1974.  Today,  some  15  years 
since  the  Invasion.  Turkey  continues 
to  foster  this  division.  Thirty-five 
thousand  Turkish  troops  illegally 
occupy  Cyprus.  Despite  numerous 
calls  by  the  international  community 
for  the  removal  of  its  troops.  Turkey 
has  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  Turkey  has  fostered 
the  division  by  attempting  to  destroy 
the  demographics  of  the  country.  This 
has  taken  place  through  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  occupied  zone  with  Turkish 
settlers.  It  is  estimated  that  65,000 
Turkish  citizeris  are  living  in  homes 
formerly  owned  by  Greek-Cypriots 
who  were  forced  to  flee  during  the  in- 
vasion. At  present,  the  threat  of  fur- 
ther colonization  remains.  Last  Jime, 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Rauf  Denk- 
tash  threatened  to  settle  Turkish  refu- 
gees from  Bulgaria  on  Cyprus. 

Recent  efforts  by  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  to  resolve  the  conflict  have 
been  thwarted  by  Mr.  Rauf  Denktash. 
For  example,  in  July  of  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary General  set  forth  a  set  of  ideas 
as  food  for  thought  for  the  two  sides 
to  discuss.  Mr.  Denktash.  wrongly 
claiming  that  the  United  Nations 
lacked  authority  to  present  the  food 
for  thought  document,  walked  away 
from  the  negotiating  table  and  has  not 
returned.  Since  that  time,  the  Secre- 
tary General  has  worked  diligently  to 
bring  the  two  sides  together.  Most  re- 
cently he  invited  President  Vassiliou 
and  Mr.  Denktash  to  meet  in  New- 
York  on  February  12  for  2  weeks  of  in- 
tensive meetings  in  order  to  address 
and  settle  their  differences.  Again.  Mr. 
Denktash,  without  sufficient  reason, 
has  declined  the  invitation  to  continue 
talks. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  obvious  to  this  Senator  that 
Mr.  Denktash  is  uninterested  in  re- 
solving this  problem.  In  contrast  to 
Mr.  Denktash,  President  Vassiliou  has 


on  numerous  occasions  shown  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  negotiate  in  good  faith, 
and  I  know  if  given  the  opportunity, 
he  would  favorably  resolve  the  conflict 
for  all  the  parties  on  Cyprus.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  President,  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  Michael  E.  Sherifis,  like 
the  very  able  former  Ambassador 
Andrew  J.  Jacovides,  remains  dedicat- 
ed to  educating  the  United  States  on 
his  nation's  plight.  His  interest  in  re- 
solving the  conflict  is  genuine.  I  en- 
courage our  distinguished  colleagues 
to  meet  with  him  and  show  that  we 
too  are  concerned  about  the  predica- 
ment on  Cyprus. 

The  Berlin  Wall  has  been  torn  down, 
yet  the  green  line  remains  on  Cyprus. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  hear  what  our 
distinguished  visitors  from  Cyprus 
have  to  say.  and  help  them  end  the 
tragic  partition  of  their  island  nation. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  HARTY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  untimely  death  earlier  this  month 
of  Mr.  John  Harty.  the  State  of  Mswy- 
land  and  indeed  the  entire  Nation  lost 
an  extraordinarily  able  and  caring 
public  servant.  Mr.  John  Harty.  or 
"Jack"  as  he  was  knowTi  to  his  family 
and  friends,  was  a  senior  international 
affairs  specialist  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

While  Mr.  Harty  was  on  an  assign- 
ment in  Chile,  the  plane  carrying  him. 
an  FDA  field  investigator  and  two 
Chilean  officials  crashed  in  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Santiago.  All  four  pas- 
sengers and  the  pilot  died  in  the  crash. 
Mr.  Harty  was  there  at  the  request  of 
the  Chilean  Government  to  observe 
the  steps  taken  by  Chilean  fruit  proc- 
essors to  safeguard  their  exports  of 
fresh  fruit  products. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  the  FDA 
embargoed  the  entry  of  Chilean  pro- 
duced fruit  into  the  United  States 
after  detection  of  cyanide  in  several 
grapes.  After  extensive  product  testing 
by  FDA  laboratories,  the  embargo  was 
lifted  and  the  flow  of  Chilean  fruits  to 
United  States  markets  was  resumed. 
In  light  of  the  adverse  impacts  of  this 
regrettable  incident,  our  Government 
joined  with  the  Republic  of  Chile  to 
create  a  working  plan  designed  to 
allow  prompt  action  on  problems  aris- 
ing from  suspected  chemical  contami- 
nation of  fruit  products. 

In  keeping  with  this  cooperative 
agreement,  Mr.  Harty  and  his  col- 
league volunteered  to  return  to  Chile 
to  tour  that  country's  fruit  growing 
districts  and  confirm  that  the  preven- 
tive measures  had  been  carried  out. 

I  think  that  every  Senator  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  FDA  is  a  pre- 
eminent force  in  consumer  protection, 
whose  stature  is  well  know  all  over  the 
world.  Its  international  prominence 
and  public  support  here  in  the  United 
States  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
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competence  and  sacrifice  of  the  over 
7,500  men  and  women  who  make  up 
this  agency.  The  work  of  Mr.  Harty. 
which  spanned  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  ended  with  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Jack  Harty  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  as  a  deeply  admired  and  respected 
family  man  and  friend. 

This  Nation  is  better  for  him  and  for 
his  service,  as  well  as  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  fallen  colleague.  We  are  in- 
debted to  them  both  and  mourn  their 
passing. 


GOV.  L.  DOUGLAS  WILDERS 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  profound  pleasure  to  be  among  the 
guests  invited  to  the  inauguration  of 
L.  Douglas  Wilder  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  on  Satur- 
day. January  13. 

That  gathering  was.  indeed  a  histor- 
ic occasion  in  the  history  of  my  Stale 
in  The  History  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  All  who  attended  the  cere- 
mony were  moved  by  Governor 
Wilders  remarks. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
Governor's  pledge  to  demonstrate 
during  the  next  4  years  that  he  will  be 
beholden  to  but  one  special  interest: 
The  welfare  of  Virginians,  all  Virgin- 
ians. 

I  wish  Governor  Wilder  success 
during  his  tenure.  For.  as  I  told  him 
that  day,  to  the  extent  he  succeeds,  all 
Virginians  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Wilders  excellent  inaugu- 
ral address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  Senator  Robe's  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Warner,  in  asking 
that  the  remarks  of  Virginia's  new 
Governor  on  the  occasion  of  his  inau- 
guration be  included  in  the  Record. 

January  13,  1990,  was  a  great  day  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  for 
the  Nation.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  historic  aspect  of  the  event,  and  to 
be  sure  that  day  marks  an  important 
milestone  in  this  Nation's  progress. 
But  I  see  the  election  of  Lawrence 
Douglas  Wilder  as  the  66th  Governor 
of  Virginia  as  the  natural  and  logical 
extension  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
notion  of  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  as 
Virginians  proved  once  again  that  we 
look  to  the  most  qualified,  most  expe- 
rienced individual  to  lead  us. 

Senator  Warner  and  I  were  present 
as  Governor  Wilder  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address.  We  commend  it  to  you 
for  its  reflection  of  the  sweep  of  histo- 
ry which  led  to  the  particular  moment 


and  its  appreciation  of  the  challenges 
that  Virginia  and  the  Nation  face  as 
the  20lh  century  comes  to  a  close.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  Senator 
Warner  in  asking  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Text  of  Governor  Wilder's  Inaugural 

Address  Delivered  at  the  Capitol 

I  Following  IS  ihe  text  of  Gov.  L.  Douglas 
Wilder's  inaugural  address) 

Mr.  Justice  Powell.  Mr.  Justice  Carrico,  to 
the  lieutenant  governor,  to  the  attorney 
general,  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
distinguished  guests,  family  and  friends, 
and  my  fellow  Viginians.  we  gather  here 
today  for  what  is  tsoth  a  culmination  and  a 
continuation  of  the  democratic  process. 

Four  years  ago.  I  stood  on  this  spot  to 
a-ssume  the  second  highest  office  in  the 
commonwealth.  Today,  because  of  your 
faith  in  our  efforts.  I  stand  before  you  as 
chief  executive  of  this  state.  And  now— in 
keeping  with  the  sanctioned  privilege  ex- 
tended to  all  governors— it  is  my  honor  to 
address  the  people  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  to  e.xpress  to  my  fellow  citizens  the  pro- 
found gratitude  and  deep  sense  of  purpose 
that  I  feel  in  fulfilling  your  expectations. 

Candor  and  honesty  would  have  me  admit 
to  you  that  I  was  not  blessed  with  the  fore- 
sight to  know  that  this  moment  was  in  the 
offing  when  I  stood  here  in  1985.  Having 
been  tested  in  the  political  crucible  of  trial 
and  cross-examination.  I  have  been  ren- 
dered a  verdict  by  having  had  delivered  unto 
me  the  greatest  outpouring  of  votes  ever  ac- 
corded any  candidate  for  this  great  office. 
For  that.  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful.  And— 
be  assured—  I  shall  demonstrate  that  grati- 
tude during  the  next  four  years  by  being  a 
governor  who  will  be  beholden  to  but  one 
special  interest:  the  welfare  of  Virginians, 
all  Virginians. 

THE  BEST  OF  MY  ABILITIES  " 

But  my  gratitude  is  not  of  such  recent 
origin.  It  is  said  To  whom  much  is  given, 
much  shall  be  expected.'  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of 
much  through  no  endeavors  of  my  own. 
While  I  have  indeed  worked  hard  and  per- 
formed to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  have 
also  had  a  few  breaks  along  the  way. 

Indeed  in  every  walk— in  every  period  of 
my  life— there  have  been  many  more  deserv- 
ing and  Justly  entitled  to  the  fruits  that 
wholesome  opportunities  present.  And  yet. 
for  many,  those  chances  never  came  and  the 
bell  of  fulfillment  never  tolled  for  them. 
Providence  indeed  has  directed  my  course. 
And  I  shall  remain  ever  mindful  of  my  good 
fortune. 

In  recent  years,  Virginia  too  has  been 
blessed  with  good  fortune.  The  progress  and 
the  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  during  this 
period  has  enabled  us  to  reclaim  the  re- 
spected achievements  of  times  past. 

In  looking  to  our  accomplishments  in  edu- 
cation, economic  development,  the  environ- 
ment, employment,  housing  or  transporta- 
tion, we  find  that  Virginia  ranks  among 
tho.se  states  in  the  vanguard  of  forward 
looking  movement.  Not  surprisingly,  the  en- 
suing pride  in  seeing  our  state  climb  in  rank 
among  our  sister  states  in  the  nation  and  in 
preeminence  among  the  Southern  states, 
cause  Virginians  everywhere  to  feel  good 
about  our  cause,  our  mission,  and  our  suc- 
cess in  forging  Virginia's  New  Mainstream. 

COMMITMENT  TO  LOOK  AHEAD 

That  commitment  to  looking  ahead  and 
not    behind— of    building    rather    than    de- 


stroying; of  bringing  people  together  rather 
than  pitting  them  against  each  other— also 
calls  for  me  to  address  you  with  measured 
sobriety  in  facing  conditions  in  the  common- 
wealth today,  and  I  will  comment  further  in 
that  regard  when  I  address  the  General  As- 
sembly on  Monday. 

But  for  this  moment,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  participate  in  bring- 
ing to  a  halt  the  momentum  to  which 
people  of  Virginia  have  grown  accustomed, 
supported  and  enjoyed. 

Cicero  in  parting  observation,  noted  that, 
"A  commonwealth  is  not  any  collection  of 
human  beings  .  .  .  but  an  assembly  of 
people  joined  in  agreement  on  justice  and 
partnership  for  the  common  good,  and  a 
community  where  civility  must  reign  and  all 
must  live  peacefully  together.  "  And  we 
know  what  happened  to  Cicero's  Rome 
which  could  not  pass  on  the  heritage  of  its 
past  to  the  people  of  its  future.  But  we  have 
done  so;  we  can  do  so.  And  we  shall  do  so. 

There  are  times  when  the  people  of  our 
state  and  of  our  country  can  feel  the  resur- 
gence of  the  dominance  of  the  individual 
spirit  which  proves  daily  to  be  unconquer- 
able. Whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  all 
shores  where  tyranny  once  ruled,  and  we 
are  redeemed  in  our  deeply  held  and  treas- 
ured beliefs  in  the  development  of  the  high 
possibility  of  every  individual  who  breathes 
the  sweetness  of  liberty's  air. 

At  this  time— and  in  the  place  where  so 
many  great  names  in  American  history  have 
trod— we  renew  this  celebration  of  freedom 
in  the  full  and  certain  knowledge  that  with 
it  comes  great  responsibility. 

Without  question,  much  tighter  economic 
times  which  loom  in  the  days  ahead  will  test 
to  the  fullest  our  ability  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions, to  lead,  and  to  govern. 

INCREASED  FREEDOM 

But  progress  will  be  possible. 

Opportunity  can  be  expanded. 

Freedom  can  be  increased. 

Resources  employed  in  the  past  for  the 
finer  things  in  life  can  be— and  will  have  to 
be— deployed  for  the  more  serious  of  our 
needs. 

For  we  know  that  freedom  is  but  a  word 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  needs  and 
cannot  find  a  job. 

FYeedom— as  it  has  been  written— is  a 
dream  deferred  when  it  "Dries  up  like  a 
raisin  in  the  sun.  and  stinks  like  rotten 
meat  " 

Freedom  is  meaningless  when  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  is  regulated  outside  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  faith  and  conscience. 

FYeedom  is  impotent  when  there  is  intol- 
erance to  those  who  hold  moral  and  politi- 
cal beliefs  different  from  our  own. 

Freedom  is  restricted  when  labor  and 
management  cannot  reach  agreements. 

Freedom  is  impossible  for  the  uneducated 
who  try  to  live  in  today's  complex  world. 

Freedom  is  restrained  for  business  and  in- 
dustry when  our  network  of  transportation 
is  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

Freedom  for  the  police  is  denied  when 
their  resources  are  unduly  limited. 

Freedom  for  the  people  is  assaulted  when 
lawful  authority  is  abused. 

Freedom  for  the  next  generation  is  mort- 
gaged when  we  destroy  our  environment. 

And— as  has  been  proven  throughout  re- 
corded history— freedom  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  when  the  people  are  overtaxed  and 
overregulated. 

As  we  salute  the  idea  of  freedom  today,  let 
us  pledge  to  extend  that  same  freedom  to 
others  tomorrow. 


Lict  us  fulfill  the  perfect  promise  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  left  as  a  legacy  for  us  by 
those  who  found  this  commonwealth. 

And  let  us  likewise  be  thankful  that— 
while  our  country  gave  birth  to  a  freedom 
long  denied  and  delayed  for  all  who  loved 
freedom — the  belief  in  these  dreams  held  by 
those  forebears  was  passed  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  spawned  the  seeds  that 
propagated  the  will  and  the  desire  to 
achieve. 

We  are  on  hallowed  ground  today,  and  the 
steps  we  take  from  this  place  must  be  steps 
of  honor.  The  words  we  issue  must  be  words 
of  wisdom.  The  laws  we  passed  must  be  laws 
of  mercy  and  justice.  And  the  faith  we  pos- 
sess must  be  true  to  the  Almighty. 

In  meeting  these  challenges— and  they 
wUl  be  difficult— I  ask  your  help  and  that  of 
God.  I  do  not  shrink  from 'the  enormity  of 
the  task.  In  6  million  Virginians,  there  is 
endless  courage  and  enormous  strength— in 
the  coming  years,  we  will  need  it  all. 

As  we  all  know,  as  complexities  of  human 
relationships  increase,  the  power  to  govern 
them  also  increases.  The  proper  use  of  that 
power  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the 
public  good  and  that  shall  be  uppermost  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  to  whom 
those  powers  are  justly  delegated  by  the 
people. 

DESTINIES  NOT  FULFILLED 

We  shall  not  pause;  we  shall  not  rest  upon 
laurels.  For  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  desti- 
nies. 

In  the  coming  years,  we  must  persist  and 
make  every  citizen  of  our  commonwealth 
the  subject  of  our  interest  and  concern.  We 
must  insist  that  every  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment utilize  every  proper  and  effective  in- 
strument to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people— for.  as  with  any  democracy  .  .  .  the 
will  of  the  people  is  supreme. 

An  administration  can  only  be  effective 
when  it  works  for  the  people  ...  all  of  the 
people.  Our  prosperity  can  continue  only  if 
our  leaders  and  private  citizens  alike  stay 
constantly  advised  of  all  of  the  relevant 
facts. 

In  turn,  we  can  expect  to  receive  your  sup- 
port—as well  as  your  constructive  criti- 
cism—when you  receive  true  information 
from  those  of  us  who  serve  as  your  trustees. 

I  am  undaunted  by  that  which  lies  ahead, 
as  we  have  shown  at  other  points  in  our  his- 
tory what  we  can  accomplish  when  we  fear- 
lessly face  the  future.  We  have— and  we 
shall— shun  the  defects  of  destruction,  and 
shall  work  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of 
improvement  in  our  status  of  which  we  are 
capable. 

We  have  a  common  concern,  and  we  share 
the  responsibility.  I  see  a  Virginia  of  hope 
and  happiness,  of  mothers  and  fathers 
building  nurturing  families  in  those  hearth- 
stones where  the  cradle  of  childhood  is 
rocked  with  wholesome  expectations  for  the 
future— a  future  in  which  an  education  is 
within  intellectual  and  financial  reach;  a 
future  in  which  adequate  and  affordable 
housing  is  possible;  a  future  in  which  noth- 
ing is  impossible. 

I  see  a  place  where  crime  is  not  only  re- 
duced Emd  our  streets  and  neighborhoods 
are  safe,  but  the  root  causes  thereof— illiter- 
acy, poverty,  joblessness— are  stamped  out. 

SHELTISt  FOR  HOMELESS 

I  see  a  Virginia  where  the  homeless  can 
find  shelter,  where  hunger  cannot  and  does 
not  stalk  those  unable  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. 

We  must  set  priorities  in  the  coming 
years. 


Sr>ecifically,  we  must  be  partners  in  work- 
ing toward  a  revived  economy— a  healthy 
and  thriving  economy  that  provides  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Virginians.  While  the 
flow  may  have  slowed,  Virginia's  New  Main- 
stream is  far  from  drying  up.  It  shall  be  the 
task  of  this  administration  to  ensure  that  a 
rising  tide  of  prosperity  and  opportunity  is 
possible  in  the  future. 

Some  describe  conditions  in  our  common- 
wealth today  in  dismal  terms.  And  yet.  one 
must  question  the  resolve  and  the  reserve  of 
those  who  are  not  called  upon  to  make  sac- 
rifices greater  than  those  who  have  preced- 
ed us. 

Despite  our  economic  slowdown,  we  are 
living  in  the  best  of  times.  And  they  can  be 
even  better.  And  they  will  be  better. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  ...  a  moment  of 
nostalgia  .  .  . 

We  mark  today  not  a  victory  of  party  or 
the  accomplishments  of  an  individual,  but 
the  triumph  of  an  idea— an  idea  as  old  as 
America:  as  old  as  the  God  who  looks  out 
for  us  all. 

It  is  the  ideal  expressed  so  eloquently 
from  this  great  commonwealth  by  those 
who  gave  shape  to  the  greatest  nation  even 
known  .  .  .  Jefferson.  Madison.  Mason  and 
their  able  colleagues. 

The  idea  .  .  .  that  all  men  and  women  are 
created  equal; 

That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights; 

The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

The  idea  that  shows  forth  in  the  concepts 
of  freedom  and  opportunity— not  only  in 
Virginia— but  more  recently  in  the  fresh, 
new  winds  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
tumult  of  Panama. 

If  these  words  about  freedom  are  to  be 
heard  at  all  today,  I  hope  they  will  be  heard 
by  the  young  people  of  this  commonwealth. 
I  want  them  to  know: 

That  oppression  can  be  lifted; 

That  discrimination  can  be  eliminated; 

That  poverty  need  not  be  binding; 

That  disability  can  be  overcome. 

And  that  offer  of  opportunity  in  a  free  so- 
ciety carries  with  it  the  requirement  of  hard 
work,  the  rejection  of  drugs  and  other  false 
highs,  and  a  willingness  to  work  with  others 
whatever  their  color  or  national  origin. 

We  have  come  far,  but  we  have  far  to  go. 

We  have  done  much,  but  we  have  much  to 
do. 

I  ask  for  your  energy;  for  your  under- 
standing; for  your  dedication;  for  your  pa- 
tience; and— yes— for  your  prayers. 

Four  years  ago,  I  said  to  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia that  I  was  proud  to  be  a  Virginian.  I 
did  not  think  then  that  my  pride  could  pos- 
sibly be  greater.  And— in  theory— it  isn't. 

But  in  reality,  that  pride  does  burst  forth, 
and  lifts  my  voice  and  my  spirit  to  proclaim, 
"I  am  a  son  of  Virginia." 

I  thank  you  all.  And  may  God  be  ever 
with  us. 


THE  PRESENTATION  BY  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  GEN.  COLIN  POWELL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION 
AT  THE  SEMINAR  ON  MILI- 
TARY DOCTRINE  IN  VIENNA, 
AUSTRIA,  ON  JANUARY  16,  1990 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  convenes  today  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  begin  the  2d  session  of  the 
lOIst  Congress,  there  is  ongoing  in 
Vienna,    Austria,    a   ground   breaking. 


and  perhaps  revolutionary,  seminar  on 
military  doctrine  being  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  confidence  and  security-build- 
ing measures  as  part  of  the  conference 
on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  this  seminar  on  mili- 
tary doctrine  brings  together  for  the 
first  time  the  senior  military  leaders 
of  the  35  nations  participating  in  the 
negotiations  on  confidence  and  securi- 
ty-building measures  to  present,  dis- 
cuss, and  question  the  overall  military 
strategy  and  doctrine  of  each  of  those 
nations.  To  my  knowledge,  never 
before  has  there  been  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  type  of  high-level,  de- 
tailed exchange  of  views  about  the 
military  strategy  and  doctrines  of  this 
large  a  group  of  nations.  These  presen- 
tations and  discussions  will  last  for  3 
weeks,  covering  the  period  of  January 
16  through  February  5.  1990.  These 
discussions  should  lead  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  the 
military  capabilities  and  intentions  of 
the  participating  nations. 

The  United  States  was  afforded  the 
honor  of  making  the  initial  presenta- 
tion of  its  military  doctrine  when  the 
seminar  convened  last  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, January  16.  1990.  The  Chairman 
of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  delivered  the  opening 
U.S.  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Powell.  It  is  an  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  the  appropriate  role  of  U.S. 
military  force  within  the  broader  con- 
text of  the  peaceful,  democratic  ideals 
of  our  Nation.  I  am  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  can  lay  claim  to 
the  same  historical  and  constitutional 
underpinnings  for  their  armed  forces 
as  were  cited  by  General  Powell.  Spe- 
cifically, General  Powell  noted  that 
each  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
required  to  pledge  his  sacred  honor  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States— not  to  a  man  and  not  to  a  gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  ideals  expressed  in 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  General 
Powell  for  his  presentation  before  the 
Seminar  on  Military  Doctrine  in 
Vienna.  The  United  States  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  role  its  Armed 
Forces  have  played  in  our  history  and 
will  continue  to  play  in  our  future. 
That  role  as  defender,  not  aggressor, 
and  peacekeeper,  not  war  maker,  is 
one  to  which  the  military  forces  of  all 
nations  should  aspire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  presentation  made 
by  General  Powell  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
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CSBM  Military  Doctrine  Seminar  Presen 
TATioN  BY  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  Chair- 
man. Joint  CHirrs  ok  Staff 
As  I  begin  my  remarks  today.  I  am  struck 
by  the  historic  events  which  have  made  pos- 
sible this  unprecedented  gathering.  On  this 
date  six  years  ago,  representatives  from  the 
35  CSCE  member  States  gathered  in  Stock 
holm  for  the  CDE  Conference.  That  Confer 
ence  came  at  a  time  of  deep  division  be 
tween  East  and  West  Glasnost  and  Peres- 
troika  had  not  yet  emerged  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Arms  control  negotiations  had  come 
to  a  standstill.  There  was  tension  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  cause  for 
hope. 

How  far  we  have  come  since  that  date:  A 
CDE  agreement,  a  historic  INF  treaty, 
broad  arms  reduction  negotiations.  East- 
West  summitry,  and  epochal  changes  takmg 
place  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  world  is  full  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise as  we  l)egin  the  last  decade  of  a  turbu- 
lent century. 

I  am  struck  as  well  by  the  setting  for  our 
seminar.  This  palace  is  forever  linked  in  the 
annals  of  history  with  one  of  the  greatest  of 
conferences:  The  Congress  of  Vienna.  Those 
who  attended  that  conference  nearly  two 
centuries  ago  were  intent  on  imposing  sta- 
bility in  Europe.  Our  task  today  is  different: 
It  is  to  help  shape  a  new  :.dcT  in  Europe: 
one  that  responds  to  the  desires  of  our  citi- 
zens to  live  in  peace,  security  and  freedom 
So  this  must  not  be  a  routine  conference. 
We  must  educate  each  other.  We  must 
break  down  walls  and  build  bridges.  We 
must  talk  straight  and  be  csmdid  This  is  a 
seminar  for  work  and  not  just  words.  As  the 
senior  military  officers  of  our  respective 
countries,  we  are  duty  bound  to  contributt 
to  the  historic  process  unfolding  today 
across  this  continent. 

THE  constitution 

1*1  me  begin  by  sharing  with  you  an  event 
that  occurred  when  I  was  commissioned  into 
the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant.  At  that 
time  I  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  sup 
port  amd  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  re 
markable  document— and  a  demanding  one 
for  those  of  us  who  choose  to  make  our 
career  in  the  military.  We  are  required  to 
pledge  our  sacred  honor  to  a  document  that 
looks  at  the  military,  and  in  particular  at 
my  service— the  Army— as  a  necessary,  but 
undesirable  institution  useful  in  times  of 
crisis:  and  to  be  watched  carefully  at  all 
other  times. 

The  authors  of  this  document  exacted 
this  oath  from  me  because  they  insisted 
that  I  and  all  soldiers  understand  that  what 
we  were  to  defend  was  not  just  land,  or  nat 
ural  resources,  or  empire,  or  government, 
but  an  idea.  An  idea  borne  of  the  age  of  the 
enlightenment.  What  we  were  pledged  to 
defend  were  the  rights  of  men  in  a  system 
ruled  by  law.  When  called  upon,  our  'citizen 
army"  had  to  remain  true  to  this  oath  even 
during  the  gravest  of  crises. 

During  the  debates  over  our  Constitution, 
one  of  our  Pounding  Fathers,  James  Madi- 
ron.  defined  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  emanating  from  the  people,  united 
behind  their  Government.  He  wrote.  Amer- 
ica, united  with  a  handful  of  troops,  or  with- 
out a  single  soldier,  exhibits  a  more  forbid 
ding  posture  to  foreign  ambition,  than 
America  disunited,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand veterans  ready  for  combat."  Indeed,  so 
strong  was  the  sentiment  against  maintain- 
ing a  "standing  army"  that  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  recommended  a 
limit  of  2,000  troops.  George  Washington  re- 


sponded. An  excellent  idea— if  only  we  can 
convince  our  collected  enemies  to  maintain 
no  more  than  an  equivalent  amount." 

Our  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  right 
to  declare  war  and  to  "raise  and  support 
armies."  but  prohibited  the  Congress  from 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Army  for  more 
than  two  years  at  a  time.  Reflecting  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  a  maritime  nation 
dependent  on  the  .seas  for  security  and  com- 
merce, the  Constitution  granted  Congress 
the  right  to  provide  for  and  to  maintain 
navies,  but  to  rai.se  armies  only  when  needed. 
The  Constitution  made  the  President  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  But 
his  power  would  not  match  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries abroad. 

Above  all,  the  Constitution  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  es- 
sence is  captured  in  its  first  three  words, 
"We  the  People."  Having  vested  power  in 
the  Government,  the  Constitution  vested 
final  authority— the  essence  of  accountabil- 
ity—in the  people.  Policies  may  be  reversed, 
elected  officials  may  come  and  go,  but  the 
Constitution— the  law  of  the  land,  the  will 
of  the  people— is  permanent. 

AMERICA  IN  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

My  purpose  in  tracing  this  seeming  ambiv- 
alence in  our  Constitution  toward  the  ends 
and  means  of  military  force  is  to  underscore 
two  fundamental  points  with  respect  to 
United  States  military  doctrine.  First,  from 
the  very  birth  of  our  Republic  our  national 
bias  has  been  against  large  standing  armies. 
Indeed,  they  are  seen  as  an  aberration,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Second,  the  American  people  have  in- 
sisted that  when  we  do  have  to  raise  armies, 
their  posture  must  be  defensive,  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  their  size  must  be  relentlessly  ex- 
amined so  that  their  ranks  can  shrink  at  the 
first  prudent  opportunity.  As  I  sit  here 
today  my  Congress  is  at  home  in  Washing- 
ton thinking  up  ways  to  shrink  our  Army. 

The  discomfort  we  Americans  have  toward 
maintaining  a  military  establishment  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II.  As  President  Truman  said. 

Once  hostilities  are  over.  Americans  are 
.  .  .  spontaneous  and  .  .  .  headlong  in  their 
eagerness  to  return  to  civilian  life.  No 
people  in  history  have  been  known  to  disen- 
gage themselves  so  quickly  from  the  ways  of 
war."  Having  fought  total  war,  Americans 
yearned  to  return  to  total  peace.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  demobilization  after 
World  War  II  that  six  months  after  final 
victory,  one-half  of  our  twelve  million  men 
under  arms  had  returned  to  civilian  life; 
within  a  yeaw.  only  three  million  remained 
on  duty. 

This  desire  to  move  to  total  peace  is  also 
reflected  in  the  way  Americans  view  their 
military  leaders.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  from 
Supreme  Commander  in  Europe  became  a 
university  president;  is  remembered  for  his 
two  terms  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  willingness  to  reach  out  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  ideas  such  as  "Open  Skies"— an 
idea  which  is  finally  coming  to  fruition— and 
for  his  warning  to  the  American  people  to 
beware  the  dangers  of  the  "military  indus- 
trial complex."  Douglas  MacArthur.  Su- 
preme Commander  in  the  Pacific,  is  remem- 
bered for  planting  the  seeds  of  democracy  in 
Japan.  And  George  Marshall,  organizer  for 
war.  is  revered  as  an  architect  of  peace.  In 
war  Americans  support  their  generals,  but 
they  honor  and  remember  them  not  for 
what  they  destroyed  in  wartime  but  for 
what  they  created  in  peace. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  POSTURE  IN  THE 
POST-WAR  PERIOD 

I  dwell  on  this  historical  prelude  because 
it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can military  doctrine  in  the  post-World  War 
II  era.  The  wrenching  realization  forty 
years  ago  that  peace  was  not  to  be  had.  that 
Europe  lay  victim  to  continued  oppression 
and  that  war  had  come  again  in  the  Par 
East  confronted  the  United  States  with  a 
stark  choice— to  retreat  again  to  our  historic 
isolation  or  accept  a  global  security  role 
which  ran  against  the  grain  of  our  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Having  paid  a  bitter  price 
several  times  in  the  20th  century  for  not 
being  vigilant  to  threats  to  our  national  se- 
curity, we  resolved  the  issue  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting global  responsibilities,  and  building 
the  necessary  forces  to  carry  them  out.  Yet, 
in  so  doing,  we  developed  four  clear  princi- 
ples in  meeting  threats  to  our  security  in 
the  post-War  period. 

First,  we  have  structured  our  defense  pos- 
ture not  for  war.  but  to  deter  aggression. 
Deterrence,  the  cornerstone  of  our  military 
strategy,  is  geared  toward  preventing  an 
attack  on  the  U.S.  and  on  its  allies. 

Second,  when  we  are  challenged,  we  will 
respond— with  force  if  necessary— to  defend 
our  citizens,  our  allies,  our  interests  and  our 
values.  The  "citizen  army"  will  rise  in  anger 
and  do  its  duty  when  called  on.  But  its  duty 
will  be  as  it  always  has  been:  Response  com- 
mensurate with  the  threat.  Thus,  we  do  not 
shrink  from  protecting  our  citizens  by  de- 
posing tyrants  such  as  Mr.  Noriega  and  re- 
turning Panama  to  its  people. 

Third,  we  will  honor  our  commitments  to 
collective  security,  to  partnership  with  na- 
tions who  share  our  fundamental  values.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  expect  our  allies 
to  entrust  their  security  to  our  declaratory 
statements.  Therefore,  what  we  ask  of  them 
we  ask  of  ourselves:  To  maintain  forces  that 
are  capable  and  committed  to  defend  the  se- 
curity of  all  alliance  members. 

Fourth,  we  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
distinction  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution 
between  raising  armies  and  maintaining 
navies.  We  are  like  an  island  astride  two 
grtat  oceans.  To  our  east,  our  security  com- 
mitments and  economic  well-being  lie  across 
the  Atlantic;  to  our  west  our  security  com- 
mitments and  economic  well-being  lie  within 
the  Pacific.  You  are  all  military  officers,  so 
what  I  will  tell  you  is  not  novel:  Naval 
forces  can  provide  security  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  allies.  But  there  are  two  things  navies 
cannot  do:  They  cannot  seize  territory  and 
they  cannot,  by  themselves,  win  wars. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ROLE  IN  NATO 

Although  the  idea  of  collective  security  is 
global,  it  took  root  first  in  Europe.  Yet,  our 
first  steps  on  the  road  to  collective  security 
did  not  come  easy.  The  Truman  administra- 
tion did  not  seek  the  creation  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  We  endorsed  membership  in  NATO 
because  we  understood  that  nations  come 
together  for  one  of  two  purposes:  Either 
common  values  or  common  threats.  In  the 
late  1940's  we  and  our  West  European  allies 
shared  both. 

In  May  of  1945  the  guns  fell  silent  across 
Europe.  But  the  instruments  of  war  were  re- 
placed by  the  instruments  of  coercion. 
Throughout  the  capitals  of  Eastern  Europe 
the  liberated  became  the  occupied.  And  in 
those  bleakest  of  times— of  political  subver- 
sion in  Prague  and  military  pressure  in 
Berlin— European  leaders  stepped  forward. 
Their  backgrounds  were  diverse:  Ernest 
Bevin,  a  union  Industrialist  from  Britain, 
Robert  Schuman,  a  political  economist  from 


Prance.  Paul  Henri  Spaak.  a  lawyer  from 
Belgium,  and  Halvard  Lange.  a  history 
teacher  from  Norway.  But  their  vision  was 
the  same:  Collective  security,  to  rid  a  war- 
ravaged  Europe  of  the  fear  that  two  World 
Wars  were  but  a  prelude  to  another  threat: 
One  that  could  extinguish  their  liberties, 
their  common  heritage  and  their  lives. 

We  could  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  conti- 
nent that  had  been  the  birthplace  of  the  en- 
lightenment ideals  which  infuse  our  Consti- 
tution—and our  doctrine.  And  so  we  re- 
sponded. We  did  not  use  Western  Europe  as 
a  security  shield;  we  extended  a  security 
shield  over  Western  Europe.  Western  securi- 
ty was  then— and  remains  now— indivisible. 

NATO's  MILITARY  POSTURE 

If  the  soul  of  collective  security  is  shared 
values,  the  body  is  shared  risks  and  respon- 
sibilities. And  here  let  me  focus  on  how  the 
United  States,  its  principles  and  its  military 
doctrine  support  collective  security  in 
Europe.  There  are  six  distinct  tenets  that 
frame  the  American  role  in  NATO.  Some 
are  subsumed  under  the  title  of  "doctrine.  " 
Others  transcend  purely  military  concepts 
and  speak  to  the  very  essence  of  collective 
security. 

What  are  these  six  tenets? 

First,  we  consult.  We  do  not  impyose  our 
views  or  our  military  strategies  on  the  alli- 
ance. Consultations  are  fundamental  to  the 
existence  of  NATO.  Democracies  by  their 
very  nature  are  quarrelsome.  We  argue,  we 
debate;  and  our  disagreements  take  place 
under  the  glare  of  public  scrutiny.  But  in 
the  end  we  emerge  strengthened,  not  debili- 
tated, by  this  open  process.  Moreover,  this 
exchange  guarantees  the  defensive  charac- 
ter of  our  common  cause.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  an  alliance  whose  posture  and  purposes 
are  subjected  to  such  intense  public  scrutiny 
in  sixteen  democratic  societies  could  ever 
undertake  aggressive  military  action. 

Second,  the  United  States  supports  the 
notion  of  collective  defense:  To  defend  col- 
lectively against  a  threat  so  great  as  to  over- 
whelm the  defenses  of  individual  States. 
That  is  why  the  American  people  accept  the 
permanent  stationing  of  our  forces  abroad 
despite  the  costs  entailed.  The  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General 
Omar  Bradley,  supported  the  return  of 
American  troops  to  Europe,  so  that  as  he 
said  "There  will  be  no  chance  for  doubt  of 
American  interest  in  the  defense  rather 
than  the  liberation  of  Europe." 

To  this  day.  the  central  concern  of  our  al- 
liance remains  the  specter  of  confronting 
greatly  superior  forces  armed,  trained  and 
suited  for  offensive  ground  operations.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  we  are  enormously 
heartened  by  the  declarations  and  initial 
evidence  of  an  historic  redefinition  and  re- 
structuring of  Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  and 
forces  to  a  defensive  posture.  The  prospects 
posed  for  rapid  advances  in  arms  reductions, 
and  indeed  for  a  wholesale  readdressal  of 
European  security  arrangements,  given  re- 
newed hope  for  finally  settling  the  divisive 
legacy  of  the  Second  World  War. 

Third,  the  American  commitment  to 
NATO  is  based  on  forward  defense.  This 
NATO  commitment  to  preserve  territorial 
integrity  at  every  potential  point  of  attack 
is  central  to  shared  burdens  and  responsibil- 
ities. It  also  explains  the  NATO  strategy  of 
bringing  force  to  bear  on  successive  eche- 
lons of  attacking  forces,  because  NATO's 
disadvantage  in  crucial  force  ratios  will  not 
permit  successful  defense  against  unattrited 
waves  of  heavily  armored  forces.  Under  no 
circumstances,  however,  does  this  imply  the 
alliance's  intent  to  invade  and  seize  terri- 


tory. An  alliance  which  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  still  finds  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  military  inferiority,  does  not  have 
the  option  to  think  in  terms  of  offensive 
strategies.  Offensive  strategies  are  morally 
and  politically  untenable  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Fourth.  America  remains  committed  to 
the  strategy  of  flexible  response.  The  very 
nature  of  flexible  response  is  to  provide  a 
credible  deterrent,  and.  failing  that,  to  be 
able  to  halt  hostilities  quickly  and  restore 
the  status  quo.  This  requires  a  wide  range  of 
capabilities  from  conventional  through  nu- 
clear. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  NATO  decid- 
ed to  incorporate  nuclear  weapons  into  its 
defense.  At  the  same  time  all  of  us  in  NATO 
have  worked  to  ensure  that  their  numbers 
were  commensurate  with  both  alliance  con- 
ventional capabilities  and  the  climate  of 
mutual  security.  Thus,  happily,  we  have  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  numt)ers  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  NATO  arsenals,  both  unilateral- 
ly and  through  negotiations,  over  the  past 
several  years.  Finally,  as  agreed  by  our 
senior  civilian  leadership  last  May.  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  further  negotiations 
to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  the 
promise  of  the  CF^  talks  is  achieved. 

Fifth,  American  troops  are  not  occupying 
forces.  As  President  Bush  has  said,  Ameri- 
can troops  will  remain  in  Europe  for  as  long 
as  they  are  welcomed  by  the  governments 
and  publics  of  Western  Europe,  and  as  long 
as  the  collective  judgement  of  the  alliance 
decides  that   they  continue   to   be   needed. 

Sixth.  U.S.  forces  and  interests  do  not  dic- 
tate the  military  management  of  the  alli- 
ance. We  act  as  an  alliance.  Our  soldiers 
train  within  the  context  of  NATO.  My  first 
command  32  years  ago  was  as  a  NATO  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  forty  soldiers  astri  Je  the 
Fulda  Gap.  Today,  four  of  the  eight  com- 
bined commands  within  the  NATO  alliance 
are  led  by  European  officers.  At  the  highest 
echelons,  we  have  effectively  integrated 
democratic  political  procedures  and  military 
decision  making.  Our  staffs  have  coine  to 
think  in  common  terms  and  develop 
common  solutions  to  military  issues.  Most 
importantly,  in  the  field,  from  senior  com- 
manders to  the  youngest  soldiers,  we  train 
and  exercise  with  the  unity  inspired  by 
shared  values  and  nobility  of  purpose. 

We  follow  these  six  tenets  because  our 
allies  believe  in  them  and  the  American 
people  support  them.  The  roots  of  American 
defense  policy  run  deep.  For  over  two  hun- 
dred years  the  American  p)eople  have  sup- 
ported their  military  when  there  was  a  crisis 
necessitating  a  U.S.  response.  I  stress  the 
word,  "response."  Military  power  built 
around  the  notion  of  offense,  of  initiating 
conflict  and  seizing  territory,  is  contrary  to 
the  laws,  the  spirit,  and  the  traditi  in  of 
America. 

THE  FUTURE 

I  spoke  earlier  of  western  values.  In 
Malta.  President  Gorbachev  stressed  that 
these  are  universal  values.  He  is  right.  We 
have  never  claimed  them  exclusively  for 
ourselves. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  significant 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe:  changes  that  can  help  increase  the 
security  of  all  the  participating  States  in 
CSCE.  We  are  heartened  by  the  reductions 
and  withdrawals  of  Warsaw  Pact  military 
forces  that  have  taken  place,  as  well  as 
Soviet  statements  that  policies  of  coercion- 
such  as  the  Brezhnev  doctrine— are  relics  of 
the  past. 


But  there  is  more  at  work  here  in  Eurof>e 
than  military  reductions.  President  Gorba- 
chev has  spoken  of  democratization.  The 
changes  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  without  precedent.  Throughout  E^astem 
Europe  we  see  dramatic  movement  toward 
political  pluralism.  For  the  United  States— 
as  for  any  democracy— glasnost— public  dis- 
cussions and  debates  over  military  strategy 
and  programs— is  as  important  as  peres- 
troika.  For  through  real  glasnost.  national 
security  and  military  policies  will  no  longer 
be  the  purview  of  the  few.  but  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  many. 

Americans  have  demonstrated  over  the 
last  forty  years— indeed  throughout  their 
history— that  they  will  respond  to  chal- 
lenge. So  too  do  Americans  stand  ready  to 
seize  opportunities.  President  Bush  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  move 
beyond  containment.  That  is  why  we  are  ne- 
gotiating conventional  reductions  in  this 
city.  That  is  why  we  are  continuing— indeed 
accelerating— the  trend  toward  lower  de- 
fense expenditures  and  reduced  force  levels. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
number  of  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe.  There  is  nothing  carved  in  stone 
that  says  that  military  power  tn  a  divided 
Europe  should  remain  as  it  has  over  the  last 
four  decades.  The  United  States  welcomes 
the  changes  all  around  us.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  process  in  which  we  are  all  engaged 
will  lead  to  the  day  when  the  military  de- 
mands on  both  European  alliances  are 
greatly  diminished.  Above  all.  we  are  hope- 
ful that  the  dream  of  a  peaceful  community 
of  democratic  nations  sharing  universal 
values,  a  dream  that  has  been  kept  alive  in 
both  East  and  West,  will  become  a  reality. 

Both  within  and  outside  the  CSCE  process 
we  are  devoting  our  efforts  towsLrd  reducing 
tensions,  reducing  military  forces,  eliminat- 
ing barriers,  and  restoring  confidence  be- 
tween States.  Today.  I  know  1  share  with 
each  of  you  the  sense  that  East  and  West 
have  reached  a  common  conclusion  that  the 
era  of  confrontation  in  Europe  must  end. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  is  pervasive  on  this 
continent.  Sharing  in  this  vision,  we  can  all 
work  together  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  Eu- 
ropean peace,  security  and  freedom. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  course  of  this  seminar  you  will  hear 
my  colleagues  go  into  greater  depth  on 
American  policies  and  doctrine.  Major  Gen- 
eral Robinson  will  describe  in  detail  how  we 
design  our  policies  and  force  structure  to 
achieve  the  national  security  objectives  as- 
signed to  us  by  the  American  people.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Chu  will  describe 
how  we  obtain  funds  for  our  defense  forces 
from  an  expert,  demanding,  suspicious  Con- 
gress performing  its  constitutional  role. 
General  Leland  will  outline  how  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  conduct  their  training  in  support 
of  our  collective  security  responsibilities. 

At  the  end  of  our  presentations  I  hope 
you  will  be  convinced  of  the  defensive 
nature  of  our  doctrine.  You  will  see  that  we 
are  a  superpower  with  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities. You  will  see  that  our  forces  exist  to 
protect  our  values,  not  to  impose  them.  You 
will  see  that  we  are  determined  to  pay  what- 
e\'er  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedom 
and  the  freedom  of  our  friends.  You  will  see 
that  no  nation  committed  to  the  ideals  of 
this  conference  need  fear  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  historic  meeting  and  much  is 
expected  of  it.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
presentations  of  my  fellow  chiefs  of  defense. 


UMI 
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DITCHLEY  CONFERENCE  ON  PO- 
LITICAL AND  ECONOMIC  REFU- 
GEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  the  distinguished  Ditchley 
Foundation  of  Britain  sponsored  a 
high-level  conference  at  Ditchley  Park 
outside  of  Oxford,  England,  to  review 
the  issue  of  political  and  economic  ref- 
ugees and  the  growing,  worldwide 
problems  of  migration,  asylum,  and  re- 
settlement. 

As  a  major  immigrant  and  refugee 
receiving  country,  these  are  issues  the 
United  States  has  grappled  with  re- 
peatedly. But  we  are  not  alone,  and 
the  problem  is  increasingly  interna- 
tional in  scope,  affecting  both  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries. 

Refugees  are  on  the  move  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  their  most 
significant  impact  is  largely  on  Third 
World  nations  who  can  least  afford  to 
bear  the  burdens  they  represent.  And 
migration  is  not  only  from  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  the  West— to 
Europe  and  the  United  States:  illegal 
migration  is  a  problem  for  developing 
countries  as  well. 

How  the  international  community 
responds  to  the  differing  character, 
and  conflicting  needs,  of  refugees  and 
economic  migrants,  while  still  protect- 
ing political  refugees,  was  the  theme 
of  the  Ditchley  conference.  This  past 
week,  the  conference  rapporteur  dis- 
tributed an  essay  reflecting  the  discus- 
sions and  conclusions  of  the  confer- 
ence, making  some  important  observa- 
tions as  well  as  offering  some  very  con- 
crete recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  move- 
ment of  people  around  the  world— the 
plight  of  refugees,  the  needs  of  mi- 
grants, and  the  push-pull  behind  eco- 
nomic migrants— will  be  with  the 
international  community  in  increasing 
numbers  in  the  years  ahead.  So.  too. 
will  the  burdens  they  represent,  and 
the  questions  of  equity,  fairness,  and 
protection  associated  with  thLs  human 
tide. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  readers 
of  the  Record,  the  essay  on  the  Ditch- 
ley conference  on  p>olitical  and  eco- 
nomic refugees  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Political  and  Ekx>NOMic  Retdgees:  Prob- 
lems or  Migration,  Asylum  and  Resettlt- 

MKNT 

(By  R.J.  Vincent) 

(An  essay  on  a  Ditchley  Foundations  con- 
ference held  at  Ditchley  Park.  Oxfordshire. 
England  on  the  weekend  of  October  13-15, 
1989.) 

I.  introduction 

The  Ditchley  conference  on  refugees  met 
as  the  movement  of  East  Germans  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  via  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  was  capturing  the  news- 


paper headlines.  Shortly  after  the  confer- 
ence broke  up  we  read  in  the  same  headlines 
of  the  resignation  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  of  the 
British  proposal  forcibly  or.  at  all  events 
mandatorily,  to  repatriate  Vietnaonese  refu- 
gees encamped  in  Hong  Kong.  One  of  our 
conference  themes,  namely  the  extent  to 
which  the  question  of  involuntary  migration 
was  one  of  the  great  issues  of  our  time,  was 
thu.s  given  an  affirmative  answer  in  the 
world  outside  Ditchley  if  newspaper  cover- 
age is  the  criterion. 

At  Ditchley.  however,  our  concern  was  not 
with  what  happened  to  be  in  the  news,  but 
with  the  many  sides  of  the  refugee  problem, 
not  least  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which, 
not  being  directly  connected  with  western 
or  northern  preoccupations,  featured  less 
prominently  in  our  press.  (The  problem  of 
Mozambican  refugees  in  Malawi  was  dealt 
with  at  the  conference  as  a  case  in  point). 
More  than  one  participant  at  the  confer- 
ence noted,  in  this  regard,  the  extent  to 
which  the  refugee  problem  was  a  Third 
World  and  not  a  First  World  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  senders  and  receivers. 
For  while  many  Third  World  refugees 
might  aspire  to  resettlement  in  the  West, 
and  to  keep  this  aspiration  alive  in  their 
countries  of  first  asylum,  the  reality  for 
most  of  the  world's  fourteen  million  or  so 
refugees  was  not  safe  transmission  to  com- 
fortable resettlement,  but  the  grim  prospect 
of  an  indefinite  stay  in  crude  camps  across 
the  border  from  the  country  they  had  fled. 

The  questions  we  asked  ourselves  at 
Ditchley  ranged  from  those  concerned  with 
the  root-causes  of  refugee  and  other  popula- 
tion flows,  to  the  sorts  of  problems  refugees 
raised  for  the  ■international  community"  (a 
term  whose  meaning  was  not  always  clear), 
to  the  rights  of  refugees  and  other  kinds  of 
migrant  and  the  duties  these  rights  imposed 
upon  others,  to  the  responses  outsiders  do 
and  should  make  to  the  question  of  involun- 
tary migration.  We  also  discussed  particular 
institutions  like  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  and  particular 
conventions  like  the  Refugee  Convention  of 
19.51  and  went  into  the  question  of  their  im- 
provement. 

This  conference  did  not,  as  some  Ditchley 
conferences  do,  come  up  with  a  series  of  pre- 
scriptions for  the  international  community 
in  the  form  of  suggestions  regarding  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  or  other  instru- 
ments. But  it  did  deal  illuminatingly  with 
questions  of  definition,  with  the  practical 
problems  associated  with  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  refugee  question,  and  with  the 
areas  in  which  improvement  of  the  regime 
was  particularly  important.  The  mood  of 
the  conference  was  one  of  realistic  aware- 
ness of  the  limits  of  the  possible,  rather 
than  one  of  making  expansive  demands  on  a 
minimalist  system. 

II.  THE  PROBLEM 

Migration,  the  movement  of  population 
from  one  point  on  the  earth's  surface  to  an- 
other, is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The  histo- 
ry of  human  habitation  of  the  earth  can  be 
told  in  terms  oi  it.  And  it  has  taken  place 
for  many  reasons,  from  the  search  for  new 
pastures  to  the  sack  of  Rome.  We  talk  now 
of  push  factors  and  pull  factors  prompting 
migration.  Push  factors  like  persecution, 
war  and  famine  drive  populations  out  of 
their  homelands.  Pull  factors,  like  higher 
standards  of  living  or  apparently  freer  com- 
munities, pull  people  away  from  their  home- 
lands. And,  of  course,  repulsion  and  attrac- 
tion have  often  worked  in  harness. 


Migration,  voluntary  or  Involuntary,  be- 
comes a  problem  between  societies  when 
populations  on  the  move  run  Into  others.  In 
contemporary  international  society,  where 
the  habitable  land-surface  of  the  globe  is 
completely  covered  with  nation-states, 
movement  of  people  out  of  their  state  is 
bound  to  involve  movement  into  the  juris- 
diction of  another  state.  (We  noticed,  more 
than  once  at  the  conference,  that  there  was 
also  such  a  thing  as  Internal  migration, 
which  might  be  quite  as  significant  from  a 
demographic  point  of  view  as  external  mi- 
gration, but  it  was  external  or  international 
migration  that  we  had  met  to  discuss). 
States  have  attempted  to  control  interna- 
tional migration  by  means  of  immigration 
and  refugee  regulation,  the  former  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  principles  of  admission, 
the  latter  with  the  extraordinary.  Roughly, 
if  you  are  pulled  you  are  an  immigrant,  and 
if  you  are  pushed  you  are  a  refugee.  Also 
roughly,  the  point  of  distinction  between 
immigrants  and  refugees  was  to  establish  an 
orderly  queue  for  admission  while  setting  up 
acceptable  criteria  in  terms  of  which  the 
queue  could  be  jumped  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. The  preservation  of  the  distinc- 
tion became  a  theme  of  the  conference.  No 
one  thought  it  wise  to  collapse  one  category 
into  the  other,  and  several  thought  that  an 
expansive  definition  of  a  refugee  would  do 
just  this. 

The  principle  which  seems  to  underlie 
both  immigration  and  refugee  law  in 
modem  international  society  is  that  which 
endorses  the  legitimacy  of  the  sovereign 
nation-state.  Ordinarily,  according  to  this 
principle,  most  people,  most  of  the  time, 
wish  to  remain  within  the  population  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  brought  up. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  wish  to  migrate,  and 
immigration  law  is  designed  to  respond  to 
them.  And  there  are  dramatic  exceptions  to 
it  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  individ- 
uals, or  groups,  or  even  whole  nations,  seem 
driven  suddenly  to  seek  a  welcome  abroad. 
Refugee  law  is  designed  to  respond  to  these. 
The  difference  between  them  is  that  where- 
as immigration  law  is  concerned  with  the  or- 
dinary exceptions  to  the  'nationality  princi- 
ple', and  has  as  its  objective  permanent  re- 
settlement in  a  new  state  (carrying  with  it 
thereby  a  new  nationality  but  not  a  new  na- 
tionality principle)  refugee  law  has  as  its  ob- 
jective the  return  to  the  normal  nationality- 
distribution  when  the  crisis  is  over.  So  while 
nonrefoulement,  or  non-return  is  the  great 
principle  of  a  refugee  policy  vhile  the  crisis 
which  led  to  the  refugee  flow  continues,  it 
should  no  longer  apply  when  the  crisis  is 
over.  Thus  voluntary  repatriation  (but  with 
some  assurance  of  a  non-hostile  reception) 
comes  traditionally  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
the  refugee  agencies'  objectives,  (see  Note  1) 
then  temporary  safe-haven,  and  only  third 
the  prospect  of  permanent  resettlement  on 
all  fours  with  ordinary  immigrants.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  point  out  the  centrality  of 
the  nation-state  in  everything;  in  relation  to 
refugee  law  the  commonplace  explains  the 
hierarchy  of  objectives.  It  might  also  ex- 
plain the  place  of  such  rather  questionable 
strategies  as  'humane  deterrence'  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  eliminate  the  pull  factor 
from  the  decision-making  of  the  potential 
refugee.  Humane  deterrence  is  designed  to 
leave  people  where  they  are  with  their  re- 
ceived nationalities.  This  rationale  contin- 
ues into  other  responses  to  the  refugee 
problem  that  were  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence. For  example,  the  idea  that  sender 
states  should  be  made  to  'pay  for  their  sins' 


in  causing  refugee  flows,  accepts  that  states 
can  sin  at  the  same  time  as  accepting  that 
nevertheless  they  retain  their  authority  and 
can  be  held  responsible  for  those  actions. 
Also,  the  related  idea  of  improving  the 
human  rights  record  of  sender  states  to 
make  it  less  likely  that  they  will  become  the 
source  of  refugee  flows,  presupposes  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  nation-state  arena  within 
which  human  rights  are  to  be  observed.  But 
mention  of  human  rights  opens  up  an  alter- 
native perspective  which  we  shall  return  to 
in  the  conclusion. 

The  rationale,  then,  behind  the  interna- 
tional response  to  the  refugee  problem  is 
such  as  to  treat  the  problem  as  in  principle 
something  temporary.  Refugees  are  on  the 
way  to  becoming  something  else,  either  na- 
tionals of  a  new  state,  or  nationals  of  their 
old  state  domiciled  again  at  home.  This  ex- 
poses one  of  the  central  problems  of  refu- 
gees, debated  at  the  conference,  as  to 
whether  to  treat  them  as  people  requiring 
temporary  humanitarian  protection  (the 
UNHCR  approach)  or  as  people  whose  sup- 
posed temporary  plight  looks  fairly  perma- 
nent and  should  therefore  be  treated  as  a 
development  problem  (the  Refugee  Studies 
Programme  approach).  We  did  not  resolve 
this  question  at  the  conference  but  it  was  an 
issue  to  which  we  often  returned.  Refugees 
break  open  the  conventional  categories,  and 
the  international  community,  with  a  certain 
lack  of  imagination,  seeks  to  return  them  to 
the  categories  against  which  they  protested. 
III.  definition 

Ditchley  conferences  are  often  dogged  by 
definition,  especially  when  lawyers  are 
present.  But  as  more  than  one  participant 
pointed  out,  in  this  instance,  definition  had 
more  than  an  academic  significance  since 
policy  depended  on  it  both  in  the  sense  of 
following  the  legal  rule,  and  in  the  sense  of 
relying  for  its  success  on  a  well-drafted  defi- 
nition. 

We  began  with  the  1951  Convention  defi- 
nition. A  refugee  is  a  person  outside  his  or 
her  own  country  who  owing  to  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  religion,  nationality,  member- 
ship of  a  particular  social  group  or  political 
opinion',  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  protec- 
tion of  his  or  her  country  or  return  to  it. 

There  are  difficulties  with  this  definition 
which  participants  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out. 

The  first  group  of  difficulties  was  with 
the  concept  of  persecution.  The  idea  of 
what  constituted  persecution  shifted  over 
time.  Persecution  seemed  to  be  an  act  of 
commission,  but  some  wished  to  have  it  in- 
clude acts  of  omission  (the  failure  to  pro- 
tect). Persecution  might  have  an  economic 
aspect  as  well  as  a  political  one  which  might 
stretch  the  conception  of  a  Convention  refu- 
gee beyond  manageable  limits. 

A  second  group  of  difficulties  lay  with  the 
list  of  grounds  on  which  persecution  was 
based.  Since  it  was  not  exhaustive,  some 
participants  worried  that  it  might  allow  gov- 
ernments to  refuse  asylum  on  some  rather 
spurious  technical  ground  such  as  that  the 
particular  kind  of  persecution  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Convention. 

A  third  difficulty  arose  from  the  rather 
important  practical  observation  that  a 
person  with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion might  not  qualify  as  a  refugee  if  he  or 
she  had  not  been  able  to  escape  his  or  her 
country  across  the  border  or  into  a  foreign 
embassy. 

Although  there  were  difficulties  of  this 
kind  with  the  definition  no  one  at  the  con- 
ference wished  to  reject  the  Convention  def- 


inition and  start  again.  What  did  emerge 
from  the  discussion  was  a  majority,  it  not  a 
consensus,  in  favour  of  a  three-fold  concep- 
tion of  the  refugee  phenomenon'  for  which 
there  was  also  support  in  practice  and  in 
academic  writing: 

1.  A  narrow  band  of  Convention  refugees, 
the  unambiguous  victims  of  persecution, 
whose  rights  as  refugees  triggered  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  receiving  states  to  trump 
their  ordinary  legislation  on  immigrants. 

2.  A  broader  band  of  non-Convention  in- 
voluntary migrants  who  could  not  claim  to 
be  escaping  persecution,  but  who  were 
driven  out  by  war,  civil  disorder  and  the 
like.  Reference  was  made  here  to  the  OAU 
Convention  on  Refugees  whose  wording  was 
more  generous  than  the  1951  Convention. 
However,  the  majority  view  here  was  that 
while  life-threatening  violence  might  lead 
host-states  to  be  sympathetic  to  a  claim  for 
asylum,  there  was  no  general  legal  obliga- 
tion binding  them  to  accept  it. 

3.  The  broadest  band  of  economic  mi- 
grants who  might  be  successful  in  making  a 
bid  for  admission  to  a  host  country  but  did 
not  do  so  either  on  the  basis  of  a  legal  right 
or  of  a  moral  claim  of  the  kind  acknowl- 
edged in  (2)  above. 

This  three-fold  categorization  did  not  dis- 
pose of  our  problem.  There  remained,  for 
example,  a  grey  area'  (a  popular  conference 
notion)  between  category  (1)  and  category 
(2)  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  economic  perse- 
cution, and  between  category  (2)  and  catego- 
ry (3)  in  relation  to  economic  deprivation. 
But  it  was  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  reason  for  a  tough-minded  adherence 
to  category  ( 1 )  as  the  only  class  of  refugees 
properly  so-called  was  forcibly  expressed  by 
several  speakers.  If  the  legitimacy  of  a  cate- 
gory which  falls  short  of  full  refugee  recog- 
nition is  acknowledged,  then  states  will  be 
tempted  to  use  this  category  even  when  the 
stronger  category  is  justified,  thus  diluting 
the  legal  obligation  to  those  most  in  need. 
Thus  the  restrictionist'  interpretation  of 
the  Convention  as  good  public  policy  was 
defined  by  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
obligation  that  was  thereby  honoured.  It 
was  then  buttressed  by  the  observation  that 
the  principle  of  equity  was  best  served  by 
seeing  to  it  that  the  queue  of  immigrants 
was  jumped  only  by  deserving  cases.  If  less 
than  completely  deserving  cases  were  al- 
lowed through  the  turnstiles  first,  then  the 
whole  of  immigration  pwlicy  was  placed  on  a 
less  reliable  footing,  and  both  order  and 
equity  suffered.  The  consensus  of  the  con- 
ference was  that  it  was  desirable  to  preserve 
the  distinction  between  refugee  and  immi- 
gration policy,  though  there  was  an  anxiety, 
to  which  we  shall  return  in  the  conclusion, 
regarding  the  kind  of  'order'  and  equity' 
that  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  distinc- 
tion might  be  said  to  imply. 

III.    CONVENTION  REFUGEES' 

Compliance  by  states  with  the  Convention 
was  thought  to  be  less  than  satisfactory. 
There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  A 
'restrictionist'  interpretation  of  the  Conven- 
tion, however  desirable  in  principle,  did 
create  rigidities  in  the  system  which  made 
queues  of  refugees  much  longer  than  desira- 
ble. The  application  of  refugee  law.  more- 
over, was  notoriously  politicized,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
to  assume  that  migrants  from  communist 
countries  must  qualify  as  refugees  because 
the  system  they  were  leaving  was  one  which 
institutionalized  persecution,  was  noted  as  a 
rather  blanket  response  which  brought  the 
discriminatory    character    of    the    refugee 


regime  into  disrepute.  Also,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  disagreeable  measures  associated 
with  'humane  deterrence'  (which,  it  has 
been  observed,  would  not  deter  if  they  were 
humane),  such  as  prolonged  detention  and 
interdiction  en  route  to  safe  haven,  made  it 
difficult  for  individuals  and  groups  to  test 
the  applicability  of  the  Convention  to  their 
own  cases  in  their  chosen  countries  of 
asylum. 

Modes  of  improving  compliance  at  three 
levels  were  discussed. 

At  the  international  level,  the  level  at 
which  international  institutions  operated  in 
the  matter  of  the  interests  of  refugees,  nei- 
ther the  enhancement  of  the  office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, nor  an  enlargement  of  the  role  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  was  thought 
likely  to  bear  much  fruit.  Certainly  the 
UNHCR  could  do  what  it  was  doing  much 
better,  and  especially  if  it  raised  more  funds 
from  the  states  whose  financial  support 
would  then  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the 
institution.  But  this  would  not  solve  the 
problem  of  the  principles  on  which  it  ought 
to  act.  And  because  UNHCR  was  in  the 
pockets  of  states,  action  at  state  level,  to 
which  we  shall  shortly  come,  was  thought 
to  have  more  potential.  Similarly  in  regard 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  it  was 
thought  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of 
the  Advisory  Opinion  procedure,  but  this 
would  not  constitute  a  radical  departure 
from  the  Court's  established  practice  and 
was  not  therefore  likely  to  cause  dramatic 
change. 

At  the  regional  level,  where,  it  was  point- 
ed out.  the  bulk  of  the  problem  presented 
itself  and  where  the  chief  response  should 
therefore  be  made,  our  discussion  dealt 
mainly  with  the  opportunity  that  1992  pre- 
sented to  Europe  for  the  development  of  a 
regional  policy  of  asylum-adjudication. 

At  the  national,  or  state,  level,  we  looked 
at  senders  and  receivers.  More  attention,  it 
was  suggested,  should  be  focused  on  refu- 
gee-generating countries.  The  connection 
should  be  made  clear  between  human  rights 
violations,  or  consistent  patterns  of  these, 
and  the  generation  of  refugee  flows.  The  ob- 
ligations of  states  in  regard  to  both  human 
rights  and  refugee  law  should  be  clarified. 
And  consideration  should  be  given  to 
making  habitual  refugee-sending  countries 
pay  for  what  should  be  considered  a  delin- 
quency. Some  of  us  even  went  so  far  as  to 
sanction  outside  intervention  into  the  refu- 
gee-sending countries  in  order  to  eradicate 
the  source  of  the  problem,  though  this  was 
not  a  view  that  commanded  a  consensus — es- 
f>ecially  given  the  strongly-stated  objection 
that  the  location  of  delinquency  was  not  in 
many  instances  obvious.  Refugee  flows,  it 
was  emphasized,  might  be  the  result  of 
intervention  as  much  as  a  cause  of  it,  and 
any  pattern  of  flow  might  l)e  the  result  of 
several  causes.  In  view  of  this  it  was  danger- 
ous to  go  in  for  a  general  hunt  for  a  particu- 
lar malefactor. 

As  regards  receiver  states,  the  strategies 
for  improving  compliance  with  the  Conven- 
tion were  different.  Here  it  was  suggested  by 
some  that  it  was  necessary  as  far  as  possible 
to  detach  asylum  decision  from  the  vagaries 
of  foreign  policy,  so  that  individual  cases 
were  dealt  with  on  their  merits  according  to 
refugee  law  rather  than  at  the  whim  of  gov- 
ernments. The  Canadian  practice— through 
its  Immigration  and  Refugee  Board— was 
commended  in  this  regard. 

Strategies  of  shame,  associated  with  the 
activity  of  Amnesty  International  on  human 
rights,  were  discussed  as  being  applicable  to 
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both  senders  and  receivers:  to  senders  so 
that  they  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
other  states  and  before  world  opinion  gener- 
ally; to  receivers  in  order  that  they  dealt 
prop>erly  with  claimants,  according  to  the 
Convention  and  without  discrimination,  the 
audience  here  being  again  domestic  and 
international  opinion. 

A  theme  that  ran  through  the  di.scussion 
of  Convention  refugees,  and  of  involuntary 
migration  generally,  was  the  connection  be- 
tween the  human  rights  regime  and  the  ref- 
ugee regime.  More  than  once  we  returned  to 
the  idea  that  violations  of  human  rights 
were  a  contributory  cause  of  refugee  flows 
In  this  regard  the  international  community 
had  an  interest  in  each  of  its  members' 
human  rights  record  whatever  its  obliga 
tions  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
within  their  jurisdiction.  This  interest  con 
sisted  in  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent refugee  flows  prophylactically  by  in- 
hibiting the  spread  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  occur.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  receiver  states  this  con- 
nection l)etween  human  rights  and  refugees 
was  more  problematic,  because  it  rai.sed  the 
question  of  the  obligations  states  owed  to 
Individuals  and  groups,  not  to  other  states. 
If  receiver  states  were  to  refer,  not  to  emer- 
gency refugee  law  to  decide  on  who  should 
jump  the  immigration  queue,  but  to  human 
rights  law.  for  example,  the  obligations  they 
might  be  said  to  owe  in  respect  of  every  in- 
dividual's freedom  of  movement,  then  the 
stampede  would  kill  the  gatekeepers  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

IV.  NON-CONVENTION  REFUGEES 

Non-Convention  "refugees",  temporary 
refugees",  displaced  persons  "—the  confer- 
ence did  not  agree  on  a  label— were,  it  was 
agreed,  in  terms  of  sheer  numbers  a  bigger 
problem  for  the  international  community 
than  Convention  refugees.  We  did  not  come 
up  with  a  new  definition  for  them,  but  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  a  category,  between 
Convention  refugees  and  economic  mi- 
grants, composed  of  people  who  left  their 
countries  under  some  form  of  pressure  but 
could  not  call  it  persecution.  Famine,  flood, 
earthquake,  fear  of  generalized  violence, 
civil  wars,  might  each  lead  to  involuntary 
migration.  Some,  even  most,  of  those  people 
finding  themselves  in  this  position  might  ac 
curately  be  descrit)ed  as  fleeing  violation  of 
their  human  rights.  But  since  this  was  a 
much  broader  category  of  infraction  than 
that  recognized  under  the  Convention  they 
did  not  enjoy  protection  under  this  instru- 
ment and  were  supplicants  to  an  interna- 
tional community  relatively  quick  to  recog 
nize  abstract  and  general  rights,  but  slow  to 
concede  concrete  and  particular  obligations. 

What  was  to  t>e  done  about  this  category^ 
We  kept  calling  it  a  "grey  area  "  category  at 
the  conference,  a  twilight  zone  between  the 
night  of  economic  migration  and  the  day  of 
Convention  refugee  status.  But  it  is  by  now 
a  fairly  well-established  "grey  area"  in 
virtue  of  the  existence  of  which  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  acknowledges 
some  responsibility  fbr  the  provision  of  hu- 
manitarian treatment  under  a  co-ordinated 
international  effort.  (See  Note  2i. 

At  the  conference  we  were  quick  to  see 
the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  grey 
area.  'Humane  deterrence"  did  not  appar- 
ently deter,  and  if  it  was  humane  it  couldn't. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Viet- 
namese "refugees"  continued  to  arrive  de- 
spite the  disagreeable  circumstances  in 
which  they  did  and  could  except  to  arrive 
Resettlement  of  a  temporary  or  permanent 
nature  in  countries  of  first  or  subsequent 


asylum  was  unlikely  to  be  easier  for  these 
migrants  than  it  was  for  strictly  Convention 
refugees.  Forcible  repatriation  went  against 
the  humanitarian  grain  w^hen  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  situation  which  led  to  mi- 
gration   had   improved.    And   even    induced 

voluntary'  repatriation  was  subject  to  the 
same  criticism. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  at  the  conference,  though  it 
was  not  a  suggestion  that  commanded  a  con- 
sensus, that  the  international  community 
could  attempt  to  clear  up  this  category  in  a 
new  international  instrument.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  was  that  it  was  relatively  easy  to 
get  states-members  of  the  international 
community  to  go  along  with  the  passing  of 

soft  law",  but  much  harder  to  get  them  to 
honour  their  obligations  to  it.  even  the  obli- 
gations that  they  had  already  in  principle 
conceded. 

This  took  the  question  back  to  the  practi- 
cal policy  of  the  slates  which  were  the  gate- 
keepers seeking  to  control  global  population 
flow.  In  practice,  it  was  pointed  out.  they 
were  capable  of  a  very  liberal  interpretation 
of  what  a  refugee'  was  when  it  fitted  their 
interests  to  admit  individuals  or  groups 
from  countries  whose  regimes  were  taken, 
almost  by  definition,  to  be  on  the  edge  of 
persecution  of  all  their  citizens.  The  prob- 
lem for  a  humanitarian  refugee  and  immi- 
gration policy  was  to  make  this  category 
consistent  as  well  as  expansive:  consistent  in 
that  it  allowed  the  admission  of  anyone  who 
triggered  its  mechanisms  wherever  they 
were  from,  expansive  in  that  it  should  be 
part  of  the  refugee  policy  to  increase  the 
supply  of  asylum  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  it.  In  regard  to  consistency,  the 
point  was  heard  again  in  this  context  that 
non-governmental  agencies  like  the  Canadi- 
an Immigration  and  Refugee  Board  might 
play  the  gatekeepers  rOle  more  humanely 
than  governments.  Though  it  might  be 
argued  against  this  that  the  problem  of  do- 
mestic support  for  a  liberal  immigration 
policy  confronts  whatever  agency  is  empow- 
ered to  undertake  it. 

v.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conference  sometimes  had  the  air  of 
a  convention  of  lawyers  trying  to  tidy  up 
the  edges  of  a  problem  whose  centre  was  po- 
litical and  beyond  them.  But  there  was  a 
more  profound  difficulty  for  us.  namely 
that  two  different  moralities  confronted  us 
all.  both  of  which  had  an  authentic  anchor- 
age in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  first  was  the  morality  of  the  non-inter- 
ventionist world  of  states,  according  to 
which  the  treatment  of  individuals  was  fun- 
damentally a  domestic  question  which  out- 
.side  powers  took  account  of  only  in  emer- 
gencies such  as  when  refugees  were  generat- 
ed and  presented  a  practical  problem  at  the 
doors  of  other  stales.  The  second  morality 
w"a.s  the  inclusive  morality  of  all  humankind 
according  to  which  individuals  in  world  soci- 
ety encounter  each  other  directly  as  bearers 
of  rights  and  duties  or  in  lawyers'  language 
as  themselves  subjects  of  international  law. 
The  problem  of  refugees  and  involuntary 
migration  is  a  problem  in  which  claims  de- 
rived from  the  second  morality  are  present- 
ed in  the  world  constructed  by  the  first,  and 
their  reception  there  has  been  predictably 
inhospitable. 

In  this  first  morality  refugees  and  invol- 
untary migrants  are  a  problem  because  they 
confront  established  sovereign  arrange- 
ments for  populations.  And  they  remain  as 
a  problem  for  admission  and  resettlement 
no  matter  how  much  of  a  humanitarian  in- 
sistence there  is  that  refugees  can  in  the 


long-run  be  contributors  to  host  societies 
and  not  a  burden  on  them.  Hence  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  equity  at  the  conference,  ac- 
cording to  which  receiver  states  did  the  best 
they  could  to  make  fair  arrangements  for 
the  queues  of  claimants  lining  up  at  their 
frontiers.  The  alternative  view,  which 
doubted  the  morality  of  the  distribution  of 
populations  to  sovereigmties  in  the  first 
place,  and  which,  in  addition,  placed  respon- 
sibility for  refugee  flow  as  much  on  global 
as  on  local  politics,  was  less  confident  about 
the  underpinning  rules  for  the  handling  of 
population  movements. 

But  the  message  of  the  conferences  was 
not  of  this  highfalutin'  theoretical  kind.  Its 
concerns  and  findings  were  low  key  and 
practical:  a  more  effective,  better-funded 
better-led  United  Nations  High  Commission 
for  Refugees:  states  which  made  more  prac- 
tical and  more  humane  arrangements  for 
the  screening  of  refugees;  improved  moni- 
toring and  better  information  about  refu- 
gees carried  on  by  an  Amnesty  for  Refugees 
which  could  then  adopt  effective  strategies 
of  shame  along  the  lines  of  the  model  insti- 
tution; not  new  international  instruments 
and  institutions  but  making  the  old  machin- 
ery work  better;  the  attempt  to  detach  refu- 
gee policy  from  the  day-to-day  preoccupa- 
tions of  international  politics. 

In  the  end.  the  conference  participants 
did  not  live  in  a  different  world  from  the  po- 
litical one  in  which  they,  some  of  them, 
took  a  direct  part,  and  they  had  a  practical 
message  for  politicians  which  can  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  Kampuchea,  to  which 
case  we  often  referred.  Human  rights  prob- 
lems, of  a  profound  kind,  which  are  ignored 
in  a  particular  state  today,  might  present 
difficulties  for  the  whole  of  the  internation- 
al community  tomorrow".  The  Western 
policy  of  resigned  power  politics  conducted 
towards  Kampuchea  might  be  said  to  have 
been  complicit  in  the  resultant  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds,  so  that  a  debased  Rea'.poli- 
tik  can  reap  only  what  it  sows.  A  consistent 
foreign  policy,  which  took  human  rights  to 
be  one  of  its  interests,  might  make  the  out- 
come less  bankrupt.  In  this  regard  refugee 
policy  and  human  rights  are  rather  firmly 
connected. 

The  conference  recognized  its  distance 
from  day-to-day  refugee  problems  in  the 
front-line,  namely  in  Malawi,  or  Pakistan,  or 
Thailand,  or  in  Hong  Kong  where  first 
asylum  meant  for  those  countries  burden- 
bearing  rather  than  the  burden-sharing 
which  was  a  slogan  in  the  West.  But  it  also 
recognized  the  political  realities  in  the  coun- 
tries where  resettlement  was  most  desired, 
and  from  which  most  of  the  participants 
came. 

Notes: 

(1)  See  JP  Hocke.— Beyond  Humanitar- 
ianism:  the  Need  for  Political  Will  to  Re- 
solve Today's  Refugee  Problem'  in  Gil 
Loescher  and  Laila  Monahan  (eds.).  Refu- 
gees and  International  Relations.  (Oxford, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1989),  p  45. 

(2)  Ibid. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Kohl).  Morning  business  is  closed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS, 
1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1630,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  16301  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  giving  my  opening  statement 
in  connection  with  our  clean  air  legis- 
lation and  I  stopped  in  the  area  where 
we  are  dealing  with  nonattainment. 

If  I  might  just  briefly  review  the  bid- 
ding, nonattainment  are  those  areas  in 
the  country  that  have  not  achieved 
the  standards  for  area  cleanliness,  the 
minimum  standards  that  are  set  forth 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency, 

Furthermore,  in  those  areas  that 
have  not  met  attainment  standards, 
proper  clean  air,  there  are  four  catego- 
ries, based  on  the  more  clean,  which 
are  the  moderate;  the  serious  are  less 
clean;  the  severe  are  some  seven  cities 
in  the  country  which  constitute  the 
severe  category:  and  one  city  is  in  the 
extreme  category:  Los  Angeles. 

I  described  briefly  what  the  bill  does 
in  order  to  achieve  attainment.  These 
areas  that  are  in  nonattainment,  that 
do  not  meet  the  health  standards— and 
by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talk- 
ing health  here.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about.  It  is  a  health  problem.  That 
is  where  we  are  wrestling  with  clean 
air  difficulties,  trying  to  restore  clean 
air  to  our  Nation.  The  principal  reason 
is  a  health  one  but.  in  addition,  there 
are  environmental  problems  that  arise 
in  these  nonattainment  areas  of  the 
country. 

To  continue  my  discussion,  if  I 
might,  with  the  nonattainment  section 
of  the  bill,  the  bill  imposes  certain  re- 
quirements everywhere  in  the  region, 
whether  or  not  a  particular  portion  is 
in  a  nonattainment  area,  because  emis- 
sions from  everywhere  in  the  region 
contribute  to  the  high  ozone  levels 
that  are  experienced  from  Virginia  to 
Maine.  Unless  controls  are  consistent 
in  areas  downwind  of  nonattainment 
areas  like  those  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  no  level  of  control  in  a 
single,  isolated  nonattainment  area 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  that  area 
into  attainment. 

Let  me  note  one  last  provision  relat- 
ed to  ozone.  Currently,  OCS  facilities 
off  the  coast  of  California  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  same  emissions  requirements 
that  similar  facilities  onshore  must 
meet.    The    result    in    California   has 


been  that  emissions  from  the  OCS 
have  affected  the  ability  of  onshore 
nonattairmient  areas  to  reduce  emis- 
sions sufficiently  to  meet  the  Federal 
air  quality  standards.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  committee  bill  transfers 
authority  for  control  of  OCS  air  pollu- 
tion from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  EPA  and  requires  EPA  to  man- 
date the  same  controls  as  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  facility  were  onshore. 

The  carbon  monoxide  and  particu- 
late matter— or  PM- 10— provisions  in 
the  bill  are  similar  in  structure  to  the 
ozone  provisions.  That  is,  areas  that 
have  failed  to  meet  either  the  CO 
health  standard  or  the  PM-10  health 
standard  are  separated  into  catego- 
ries—in each  case,  two  categories— and 
each  category  is  assigned  control  re- 
quirements and  deadlines  of  no  later 
than  5  or  10  years  to  meet  the  health 
standard.  Milestones  of  progress  are 
required. 

For  all  nonattainment  areas,  the  bill 
prescribes  consequences  or  sanctions 
for  areas  that  fail  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements. For  areas  that  do  not 
submit  acceptable  plans  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  the  law  or  that 
fail  to  implement  the  measures  that 
were  proposed  in  the  plans  or  to  meet 
interim  emission  reduction  milestones, 
the  bill  requires  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  prohibit  construction  of  new- 
sources  that  will  emit  pollutants  that 
contribute  to  nonattainment.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  also  direct- 
ed to  approve  only  those  highway 
projects,  defined  in  the  bill,  that  will 
improve,  rather  than  diminish,  air 
quality. 

Areas  that  fail  to  attain  the  ambient 
air  quality  health  standard  by  the 
deadline  established  in  the  bill  are 
moved  into  the  next  higher  nonattain- 
ment category,  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  category.  And  for  ozone 
areas  that  fail  to  meet  a  deadline, 
major  stationary  sources  of  VOC's  are 
required  to  reduce  VOC  emissions  by 
50  percent  below  emissions  in  the  year 
of  the  deadline  or  pay  $5,000  for  each 
ton  above  that  50  percent  level. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to 
achieve  emission  reductions  or,  at  least 
avoid  emissions  increases,  in  areas  that 
have  shown  either  that  they  cannot 
carry  out  an  acceptable  control  pro- 
gram or  that  the  program  is  not  work- 
ing as  it  was  designed  to. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  PROVISIONS 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  areas 
have  failed  to  attain  the  ozone  and 
carbon  monoxide  health  standards  are 
emissions  that  come  from  motor  vehi- 
cles. Motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for 
70  percent  of  CO  emissions  nationwide 
and  about  90  percent  in  urban  areas. 
Cars  and  trucks  contribute  about  45 
percent  of  VOC  emissions  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  NO,  nationwide  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  about  50  percent  of  the 
ozone  in  urban  areas.  Unless  emissions 
from    vehicles    are    further    reduced. 


ozone   and   CO   nonattainment   areas 
are  unlikely  to  achieve  healthy  air. 

There  have  been  major  improve- 
ments in  control  of  emissions  from 
cars.  New  cars  today  emit  96  percent 
less  CO.  96  percent  less  VOC's.  which 
are  also  called  hydrocarbons,  and  70 
percent  less  NO,  than  cars  produced 
before  1968.  Because  the  performance 
of  emissions  controls  deteriorate  in 
use.  however,  the  overall  reductions 
from  precontrol  cars  are  less  than  for 
new  cars.  But  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  progress  that  was  said 
by  the  automakers  in  1970  to  be  una- 
chievable. To  their  credit,  they  have 
proven  themselves  wTong. 

Much  of  the  gain  that  has  been 
achieved  by  reducing  each  car's  emis- 
sions, however,  has  been  lost  because 
there  are  more  vehicles  traveling  more 
miles  each  year.  The  national  increase 
in  vehicle  miles  traveled— or  VMT— 
has  been  about  2.7  percent  per  year 
during  the  1980's.  At  this  rate.  VMT 
will  increase  30  percent  between  1990 
and  2000  and  almost  60  percent  by 
2010. 

With  increased  VMT  comes  in- 
creased pollution.  Because  new.  clean- 
er cars  are  still  replacing  less  well-con- 
trolled cars,  emissions  from  vehicles 
are  going  dowTi.  This  trend  will  contin- 
ue until  approximately  1997  or  1998, 
when  almost  all  cars  on  the  road  will 
have  the  latest  generation  of  controls, 
but  VMT  will  continue  to  rise  and  pol- 
lution will  begin  to  increase.  At  cur- 
rent VMT  rates,  pollution  will  be  back 
to  1989  levels  by  about  2005  and  will 
rise  from  there  unless  additional  emis- 
sion reductions  have  been  achieved  by 
vehicles. 

Unless  we  plan  ahead  now  for  future 
improvements  in  vehicle  emissions,  we 
will  be,  once  again,  behind  the  curve. 
For  one  thing,  auto  manufacturers 
need  to  know  what  standards  they 
must  meet  several  years  before  they 
are  required  to  produce  the  improved 
cars.  And  then  it  takes  6  or  7  years  for 
half  the  fleet  on  the  road  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  cleaner  vehicles.  So  we 
are  talking  about  at  least  10  years 
from  the  time  a  new  emission  standard 
is  put  into  law  before  the  air  gets  any 
significant  benefit  from  less-polluting 
vehicles. 

Title  II  of  the  committee  bill  re- 
quires several  measures  to  reduce  pol- 
lution from  vehicles.  First,  it  requires 
a  40-percent  reduction  in  hydrocarbon 
emissions  and  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  NO,  emissions,  beginning  in  1993. 
Then  beginning  with  cars  manufac- 
tured in  1995.  it  requires  those  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  car.  that  is.  for  10 
years  or  100.000  miles.  Currently, 
emission  control  systems  can  be  de- 
signed to  last  for  only  50.000  miles  or  5 
years,  roughly  half  the  usual  life  of  a 
car. 
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California  has  already  put  in  place 
regulations  requiring  the  same  emis 
sions  reductions  that  are  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  gives  manufacturers  a 
phase-in  period  from  1993  to  1995  to 
meet  them,  and  relaxes  the  standards 
slightly  for  the  second  50,000  miles  or 
5  years.  The  California  Air  Resources 
Board  has  stated  that  the  require- 
ments in  the  committee  bill  are  feasi- 
ble. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  requires 
a  second  round  of  reductions  in  tail- 
pipe emissions.  In  2003  cars  would  be 
required  to  reduce  hydrocarbons.  NO,, 
and  CO  by  50  percent  from  the  1993 
levels.  Again,  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board,  leading  experts  in  vehi- 
cle emissions  control  programs,  has 
testified  that  the  requirements  are 
feasible,  given  the  long  leadtime.  In 
fact,  California  has  adopted,  in  princi- 
ple, tailpipe  standards  that  are  tough- 
er for  hydrocarbons  and  as  tough  for 
NO,  for  the  year  2003. 

Further  evidence  that  the  second 
round  standards  are  not  infeasible  is 
the  fact  that  30  of  85  vehicle  models 
certified  in  1988  were  certified  at  the 
levels  required  by  the  committee  bill 
in  2003.  The  committee  did  not  adopt 
the  second  round  standards  believing 
that  certifying  a  vehicle  is  the  same 
thing  as  being  able  to  produce  a  vehi- 
cle that  will  meet  those  standards  for 
100,000  miles,  but  the  data  does  sug- 
gest that  the  standards  are  achievable, 
given  a  13-year  leadtime. 

The  California  Air  Resources  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  second 
round  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
would  be  approximately  $125  above 
the  cost  of  the  1993  standards.  This 
cost  estimate  is  an  important  figure. 
since  one  of  the  biggest  additional 
costs  of  the  committee  bill  compared 
to  the  President's  bill,  as  calculated  by 
the  administration,  is  the  second 
round  of  tailpipe  standards.  The  ad- 
ministration's estimate  of  the  cost  per 
car  is  $500.  The  administration  uses 
this  cost-per-car  figure  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  bill  is 
$8  billion  more  costly  than  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  in  this  regard.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia cost  estimate  is  used,  that  dif- 
ference is  reduced  by  about  $6  billion. 

As  a  point  of  reference  for  debate 
about  the  costs  of  emissions  controls, 
which  I  agree  are  significant,  statistics 
from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactur- 
ers Association  show  that  in  1988 
Americans  spent  a  total  of  $346  billion 
on  vehicle-related  items.  This  includes 
new  vehicles,  repairs,  fuel,  and  insur- 
ance. 

Another  control  required  by  the 
committee  bill  is  onboard  canisters 
that  will  reduce  emissions  of  hydrocar- 
bons during  refueling  by  95  percent. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
estimates  that  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  onboard  systems  is  approximately 
$1,100  per  ton  of  hydrocarbon.  This  is 


about  the  same  cost  as  for  stage  II 
controls. 

The  basis  for  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  include  both  onboard  and  stage 
II  controls  is  illustrated  by  the  OTA 
estimate  that  there  will  be  no  emis- 
sions reductions  from  onboard  tech- 
nology in  1994.  because  only  a  very 
few  cars  will  have  the  technology  in 
place  that  year.  OTA  estimates,  how- 
ever, that  stage  II  will  achieve  a  2-per- 
cent reduction  in  that  year.  In  1999. 
onboard  technology  will  achieve  a  1.6- 
percent  reduction  but  will  not  reach 
its  full  potential  of  2.1-percent  reduc- 
tion until  2004. 

The  committee  bill  requires  light 
duty  trucks  to  meet  tougher  emissions 
standards,  beginning  in  1995.  The  con- 
trol equipment  for  light  duty  trucks 
are  basically  the  same  as  for  cars,  but 
because  of  the  heavier  weight  and  car- 
rying capacity,  trucks  cannot  meet  the 
same  standards  as  cars.  Therefore,  the 
standards  are  increased  proportionate- 
ly to  account  for  the  differences.  It  is 
important  to  assure  that  light  trucks 
are  adequately  controlled,  as  they  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  miles 
driven.  In  1988  light  duty  trucks  were 
30  percent  of  total  sales  of  light  duty 
cars  and  trucks,  up  from  22  percent  in 
1983. 

Emissions  of  hydrocarbons,  NO,,  CO 
and  particulates  from  cars  and  trucks, 
that  is,  vehicles  that  run  on  the  high- 
ways and  roads,  have  been  significant- 
ly reduced  over  the  last  20  years.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  nonroad  vehi- 
cles such  as  construction  equipment, 
locomotives,  farm  equipment  and  a 
host  of  other  vehicles  and  engines. 
These  are  not  negligible  polluters.  Es- 
timates are  that  they  contribute  be- 
tween 2.5  and  10  percent  of  VOC's,  de- 
pending on  the  area,  up  to  13  percent 
of  CO,  and  between  4  and  13  percent 
of  NO.. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
has  begun  a  process  to  regulate  these 
vehicles  and  engines  that  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  within  2  years.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
done  little  or  nothing  with  respect  to 
these  categories. 

The  committee  bill  directs  EPA  to 
categorize  these  vehicles  and  assess 
the  pollution  from  each  category.  Cat- 
egories are  to  be  drawn  as  broadly  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  need  to 
issue  control  requirements  that  apply 
to  the  category.  For  each  category 
that  the  Administrator  determines 
makes  significant  contributions  to 
ozone,  CO,  NO,  or  particulate  levels, 
the  Administrator  is  to  issue  standards 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
are  to  be  as  stringent  as  any  standard 
for  a  comparable  highway  vehicle.  In 
the  context  of  the  pollutants  of  con- 
cern, significant  contributions  need 
not  be  even  1  percent.  Every  feasible 
reduction  of  these  pollutants  is  needed 
if    all    areas    of    the   country   are    to 


achieve  health  standards  and  healthy 
air. 

The  committee  consciously  chose 
not  to  extend  the  preemption  applica- 
ble to  State  regulation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles to  nonroad  engines  and  vehicles. 
California,  which  has  already  moved 
far  ahead  of  EPA.  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited or  even  discouraged  from  pro- 
ceeding, and  other  States  should  not 
be  forced  to  wait  for  what  could  be  a 
lengthy  period  before  EPA  action  if 
they  find  that  regulation  of  these  pol- 
lution sources  would  be  a  productive 
strategy  to  attain  and  maintain 
healthy  air. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill 
proposes  to  regulate  a  pollutant  that 
has  not  yet  been  regulated  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  bill  requires  that 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  cars 
be  reduced  in  two  stages.  Fleets  of  cars 
being  manufactured  today  emit,  on  av- 
erage, 340  grams  per  mile  of  CO2  The 
bill  requires  each  manufacturer  to 
achieve  a  fleetwide  average  of  266 
grams  per  mile  begiruiing  with  the 
1996  model  year  and  220  grams  per 
mile  in  model  year  2000. 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  World 
Resources  Institute  shows  that  if  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled  continue  to  grow  at 
the  same  rate  of  growth  as  in  1980-86, 
emissions  of  CO2  from  vehicles  will  in- 
crease by  35  percent  between  1986  and 
2005.  Even  with  the  requirements  in 
the  bill  for  reductions  in  CO2  emis- 
sions, if  VMT  continues  to  grow  at  its 
1980-86  rate,  COz  emissions  from  vehi- 
cles in  2010  will  still  be  3-percent 
higher  than  in  1986. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  in  an 
analysis  of  fuel  economy  standards 
that  are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  CO2 
requirements  in  the  committee  bill, 
has  stated  that  the  standards  are 
achievable  by  domestic  car  manufac- 
turers using  technology  available 
today  if  they  "return  to  1987  levels  of 
size,  performance,  and  luxury  •  *  *." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  almost  25  percent  of 
global  COi  emissions,  and  motor  vehi- 
cles account  for  a  quarter  of  U.S.  emis- 
sions. CO2  emissions  from  transporta- 
tion sources  in  this  country  exceed 
total  emissions  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing countries  or  regions  of  the 
world:  Latin  America,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  or  France.  Reduc- 
ing CO2  from  cars  is  both  a  real  step  in 
addressing  global  warming  and  an  in- 
dication to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  act  as 
well  as  talk. 

Now  for  a  moment  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  a  provision  that  is  not  in 
the  committee  bill.  The  President's 
clean  air  bill  proposed  a  program  to 
move  us  toward  cleaner  cars  and  clean- 
er fuels.  Some  felt  that  the  President's 
proposal  favored  one  alternative  fuel— 
methanol— over  other  possible  alterna- 


tives. Administration  representatives 
have  been  working  with  Members  of 
Congress  to  address  those  concerns. 

The  Environment  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  January  11  to  examine  a 
number  of  clean  car  and  clean  fuel 
proposals,  one  of  which  is  a  proposal 
that  I  have  circulated.  Committee 
members  are  working  together  to  de- 
velop an  amendment  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  We  are  working  to  craft  a  pro- 
posal that  will  assure  that  the  auto 
companies  and  oil  companies  cooper- 
ate in  bringing  the  consumer  a  far 
cleaner  car/fuel  option  than  is  cur- 
rently available  or  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  market  for  these  cleaner 
alternatives  will  be  the  most  heavily 
polluted  ozone  areas  and  fleet  vehi- 
cles. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  proposal  that 
will  complement  the  second  round  tail- 
pipe standards  that  are  already  in  the 
bill  and  that  may  well  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  new  generation  of  cleaner- 
running  vehicles  that  will  make  com- 
pliance with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  easier  for  the  auto  manufac- 
turers. 

AIR  TOXICS 

Mr.  President,  now  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  title  III  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  air  toxics. 

The  term  air  toxics  or  hazardous  air 
pollutants  refers  to  a  large  number  of 
substances  which  can  cause  illness  or 
death  when  released  as  air  pollutants. 

Several  examples  include  benzene 
which  is  a  potent  cancer-causing  sub- 
stance that  is  a  component  of  gasoline 
and  is  emitted  by  cars  and  trucks  all 
across  the  country. 

Mercury  which  accumulates  in  the 
tissues  of  fish  and  causes  nerve 
damage  in  humans  when  the  fish  is 
eaten. 

Chromium  is  a  metal  added  to  water 
in  air  conditioner  cooling  towers  to 
prevent  bacterial  growth.  Substantial 
cancer  risks  are  associated  with  that 
use. 

Styrene  is  the  solvent  in  fiberglass 
used  for  boat  building,  and  is  another 
carcinogen. 

The  list  is  long  and  touches  every 
major  industry  from  mining  base 
metals  to  making  high-technology 
electronics. 

Under  the  Superfund  law,  major 
manufacturers  are  now  required  to 
report  their  air  emissions  of  350  of 
these  substances.  The  data  is  summa- 
rized in  a  toxics  release  inventory  by 
EPA  which  showed  2.7  billion  pounds 
of  emissions  in  1987.  This  is  probably 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  actual 
total,  since  not  all  air  toxics  are  cov- 
ered and  only  major  industries  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy 
must  collect  data.  Ten  billion  pounds 
would  be  a  better  estimate  counting 
other  industry,  cars  and  trucks  and  all 
the  small  sources. 


The  principal  health  effect  associat- 
ed with  toxic  emissions  is  cancer.  EPA 
estimates  that  2,700  cancers  per  year 
are  caused  by  exposure  to  air  toxics. 
That  means  that  190,000  of  the  Ameri- 
cans now  alive  would  contract  a  cancer 
as  a  result  of  this  environmental  risk. 
One  other  Government  agency,  the 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  in  California,  has  made  an  in- 
dependent cancer  estimate  for  air 
toxics.  They  believe  air  toxics  to  be  a 
more  serious  problem.  If  their  esti- 
mate of  the  risk  is  correct,  500,000  of 
the  Americans  now  alive  would  be  ex- 
pected to  contract  cancer  as  a  result  of 
air  toxics. 

The  overall  number  of  cancer  cases 
is  only  one  dimension  of  the  problem. 
Over  2,000  cancer  cases  is  not  large  in 
the  context  of  the  half  million  people 
who  die  of  cancer  each  year.  But  an- 
other dimension  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  risk  is  not  spread  evenly.  Those 
living  near  large  chemical  plants  or  in 
concentrated  urban  corridors  face 
much  higher  risks  than  most  Ameri- 
cans. So,  it  is  also  an  equity  issue. 

And  it  is  not  just  cancer.  These  sub- 
stances also  cause  kidney  and  liver 
damage,  blindness,  nerve  damage, 
birth  defects,  genetic  mutations  and 
reproductive  disorders.  The  extent  of 
those  health  effects  have  not  been 
quantified  by  any  Government  agency. 

Air  pollution  has  also  become  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  water  pollution.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  toxics  in  Lake  Superior 
and  50  percent  in  Lake  Michigan  is 
fallout  from  the  air  and  not  from 
sewage  or  industrial  discharges  to  the 
lakes  or  the  watershed. 

There  is  a  large  island  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior called  Isle  Royale.  It  is  essentially 
a  wilderness  area.  There  is  a  lake  on 
that  island  which  is  not  connected 
with  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  in 
any  way.  This  is  the  remote  undevel- 
oped area  where  there  has  never  been 
industrial  or  commercial  activity.  Nev- 
ertheless, scientists  find  high  levels  of 
PCB's  and  the  pesticide  toxaphene  in 
the  waters  of  this  isolated  lake.  The 
pollutants  can  only  have  come  from 
the  air.  The  toxaphene  must  have 
been  transported  hundreds  of  miles 
from  locations  in  the  South  where  it 
was  used  as  a  pesticide  on  cotton. 

Mercury  has  also  become  a  signifi- 
cant water  pollutant  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Mercury  bioaccumulates 
in  the  tissue  of  fish  and  may  affect  or- 
ganisms all  up  the  food  chain  includ- 
ing waterfowl  and  man.  All  of  the 
lakes  in  Michigan  are  posted  with 
warnings.  Pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren shouldn't  eat  the  fish  at  all. 
Healthy  adults  should  not  have  more 
than  one  meal  of  fish  per  week. 

Over  200  lakes  in  Mixmesota  are 
posted  with  mercury  warnings.  Ninety 
of  Wisconsin's  300  lakes  carry  warn- 
ings. Lakes  in  several  other  States  are 
also  affected.  This  mercury  comes 
from  powerplants  and  municipal  incin- 


erators and  is  deposited  in  these  lakes 
from  the  air. 

EPA  is  authorized  under  the  current 
Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  these  pollut- 
ants. But  the  program  has  not  worked 
well.  In  20  years  EPA  has  listed  only 
eight  pollutants  and  regulated  only 
some  sources  of  seven.  At  the  same 
time  a  handful  of  active  States  have 
set  standards  for  708  different  sub- 
stances. 

The  problem  under  current  law  is  a 
disagreement  about  the  regulation  of 
the  cancer-causing  pollutants.  The  law 
says  that  EPA  is  to  provide  an  "ample 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public 
health.  "  Safety  is  the  bottom  line.  But 
Government  policy  since  the  1950's 
has  been  based  on  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  safe  level  of  exposure  to  a 
carcinogen. 

Taken  together  the  two  principles 
imply  that  there  can  be  no  emissions 
of  cancer-causing  agents.  That  would 
be  the  only  way  to  assure  safety,  but 
in  an  industrial  society  zero  emissions 
is  a  practical  impossibility.  Over  the 
years  EPA  has  tried  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  solve  this  dilemma  by  factor- 
ing cost  considerations  into  the  very 
stringent  health  standard  for  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants  in  the  current  Clean 
Air  Act.  They  have  been  sued  and  lost 
on  each  occasion. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
has  a  two  phase  regulatory  program 
that  is  designed  to  get  the  program 
moving.  There  is  a  broad  consensus  on 
the  first  phase.  It  requires  EPA  to 
issue  emissions  standards  for  a  large 
number  of  industrial  categories  which 
will  require  about  20.000  individual  fa- 
cilities which  are  major  sources  of 
about  200  air  toxics  to  install  best 
available  control  technology.  These 
technology  standards  will  take  cost 
into  account  and  should  achieve  emis- 
sions reductions  that  average  90  to  95 
percent  from  current  levels.  They 
apply  to  the  large  industrial  facilities 
like  chemical  plants,  oil  refineries  and 
steel  plants.  A  very  similar  program 
has  already  been  implemented  for 
toxic  discharges  to  surface  waters. 

The  bill  contains  a  separate  program 
to  control  the  smaller  area  sources  of 
these  pollutants.  Areas  sources  include 
dry  cleaners,  wood  stoves,  gas  stations 
and  cars,  buses  and  trucks.  EPA  is  to 
develop  a  national  area  source  strate- 
gy which  will  reduce  cancer  risks  from 
these  pollutants  by  75  percent  which 
is  the  goal  the  President  announced 
last  summer. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  is 
called  residual  risk.  It  is  the  point  of 
controversy  in  the  air  toxics  title.  It  is 
the  same  controversy  which  has 
plagued  current  law.  The  technology 
standards  of  the  first  phase  do  not 
guarantee  that  emissions  will  be  re- 
duced enough  to  prevent  all  health 
risks.  A  90-percent  reduction  in  emis- 
sions  of   a   cancer-causing   substance 
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cannot  remove  all  risks,  if  by  defini 
tion  there  is  no  safe  level  of  exposure. 
The  remaining  10  percent,  the  residual 
risk,  is  addressed  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  program. 

The  committee  bill  takes  a  middle 
ground  position.  On  one  side  of  this 
debate,  the  environmental  community 
is  asking  that  cancer  risk  from  indus- 
trial point  sources  be  limited  absolute- 
ly to  no  more  than  a  1  in  1.000.000 
chance  of  contracting  cancer.  That  is  a 
traditional  definition  of  negligible  risk 
and  is  included  in  the  air  toxics  legisla- 
tion which  Congressman  Waxman  has 
introduced  on  the  House  side. 

On  the  other  side,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  that  no  specific 
standard  be  placed  in  the  law.  Rather. 
EPA  would  be  given  authority  to  regu- 
late any  unreasonable  risk  should  it  be 
discovered.  That  same  unreasonable 
risk  standard  has  been  used  in  the 
other  laws  for  chemicals  and  pesti- 
cides, but  has  not  worked  well.  Finding 
an  unreasonable  risk  means  balancing 
the  costs  of  control  against  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  of  the  pollutant 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  no  firm 
standard. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  a  residual  risk  goal  of  1  in 
1,000,000.  Sources  which  can  reach 
that  level  will  be  required  to  do  so  as 
they  would  be  under  the  Waxman  bill. 
However,  sources  which  can't  get  to  1 
in  1,000,000  because  it  is  not  feasible 
may  get  a  waiver.  They  may  continue 
to  operate  at  higher  risk  levels.  But 
the  bill  puts  an  overall  cap  on  the  risk 
that  will  be  allowed  at  1  in  10.000. 

A  1  in  1,000,000  risk  means  if 
1,000.000  people  were  exposed  to  the 
emissions  from  a  plant  over  their 
whole  lifetime,  just  one  person  would 
contract  cancer  as  a  result  of  that  ex- 
posure. A  1  in  10.000  risk  is  100  times 
higher.  There  would  be  1  additional 
cancer  for  every  10.000  persons  ex- 
posed. 

The  administration  and  industry  are 
asking  that  some  flexibility  be  provid- 
ed in  the  residual  risk  phase.  That's 
their  plea.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
flexibility.  It  adopts  the  traditional 
negligible  risk  threshold  of  1  in 
1,000,000  as  a  goal,  but  allows  a  waiver 
where  that  requirement  is  infeasible 
and  more  time  is  needed  to  develop 
control  technology.  It  caps  the  range 
over  which  the  Administrator  can  t)e 
flexible  at  1  in  10,000—100  times  more 
risk  than  the  traditional  negligible 
risk  standard  which  the  environmen- 
talists want  as  an  absolute. 

In  addition  to  this  two-phase  pro- 
gram to  control  routine  emissions  of 
air  toxics,  the  bill  also  includes  a  pro- 
gram to  prevent  catastrophic  chemical 
accidents  like  that  which  occurred  in 
Bhopal  in  1984.  EPA  has  published  an 
inventory  of  these  events  which  indi- 
cates that  more  than  11.000  chemical 
accidents  occurred  in  the  United 
States  between  1982  and  1986.  That  is 


four  per  day.  More  than  300  people 
were  killed.  More  than  11.000  were  in- 
jured with  hundreds  of  thousands 
evacuated  from  homes  and  jobs  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  lost  in 
property  damage.  The  most  surprising 
finding  of  this  EPA  study  was  that  17 
of  the  events  had  the  potential  to 
cause  more  damage  than  Bhopal.  The 
chemicals  released  were  more  toxic  or 
released  in  larger  amounts.  That  few- 
were  injured  or  killed  in  these  17 
events  is  mere  good  fortune.  The  com- 
mittee hopes  to  replace  good  fortune 
with  good  engineering  so  that  fewer  of 
these  events  occur. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Chemical 
Safety  Board  to  investigate  these  acci- 
dents. It  will  operate  much  as  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
does  for  aviation  accidents.  EPA  will 
be  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to 
make  chemical  manufacturing  and 
processing  safer  based  on  recommen- 
dations which  the  Board  develops. 

CONTROL  OF  CFC'S 

Mr.  President,  title  VII  of  this  bill 
adds  a  new  title  V  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  repeals  sections  150  through 
159  of  the  existing  law'  and  replaces 
them  with  the  Stratospheric  Ozone 
and  Climate  Protection  Act. 

This  new  title  is  designed  to  address 
the  dual  problems  of  global  climate 
change  and  destruction  of  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer,  both  of  which  are 
caused  by  atmospheric  pollution— air 
pollution. 

The  1977  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
tried  to  address  the  ozone  depletion 
problem.  As  a  result  of  those  amend- 
ments, part  B  of  the  existing  law  au- 
thorizes EPA  to  regulate  chlorofluoro- 
carbons— known  as  CFC's— but  it  does 
so  only  in  very  general,  vague  terms. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
natural  extension  of  the  existing  law. 
As  with  the  rest  of  the  act.  we  are  up- 
dating it  on  the  beisis  of  new  science 
and  technological  developments. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
breaking  bold,  new  ground  with  this 
bill.  As  stated  in  a  letter  circulated  by 
environmental  groups  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  thLs  bill  is  the  first  concrete 
action  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  the 
global  threats  of  ozone  depletion  and  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

Numerous  committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hill  have  held  hearing  after 
hearing  on  the  problems  of  global  cli- 
mate change  and  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer.  But  now  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  actually  do  some- 
thing about  these  problems. 

This  bill  focuses  on  the  control  of 
CFC's  and  similar  compounds— man- 
made  chemicals  that  are  responsible 
for  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer. 

Although  ozone  at  ground  level  is  a 
toxic  pollutant  responsible  for  smog 
and  all  kinds  of  health  and  environ- 
mental problems,  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 6  to  30  miles  over  our  heads,  is 


good  ozone.  While  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  ozone  down  here,  we  want  it 
to  stay  up  there. 

The  stratospheric  ozone  layer  is  the 
Earth's  main  shield  against  the  Sun's 
harmful  ultraviolet  [UV]  radiation.  A 
decrease  in  stratospheric  ozone  allows 
more  UV  radiation  to  reach  Earth  and 
the  experts  tells  us  that  this  will  cause 
increased  rates  of  disease.  We  will  see 
increased  rates  of  skin  cancer,  cata- 
racts—the leading  cause  of  blindness 
in  this  country— and.  potentially,  sup- 
pression of  the  immune  system.  If  our 
immune  systems  are  affected,  all  of  us 
will  be  more  susceptible  to  diseases  of 
all  types. 

The  problem  is  this:  CFC's  and  simi- 
lar compounds  are  persistent,  extreme- 
ly stable  chemicals  that  rise  up  into 
the  atmosphere  intact  until  they 
reach  the  stratosphere.  In  the  strato- 
sphere, the  Sun's  radiation  breaks  the 
molecule  apart  and  frees  the  chlorine 
component.  The  chlorine  then  attacks 
and  destroys  ozone. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  a  phaseout 
of  CFC's  and  halons  in  the  year  2000— 
the  date  set  out  in  this  bill— will  bene- 
fit the  entire  U.S.  population  born 
before  2075  by  eliminating  almost  158 
million  cases  of  skin  cancer,  more  than 
3  million  cancer  deaths,  and  over  18 
million  cases  of  cataracts. 

The  addition  of  methyl  chloroform 
to  the  year  2000  phaseout  will  elimi- 
nate an  additional  3.6  million  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  almost  65,000  cancer 
deaths,  and  more  than  360,000  cases  of 
cataracts  among  U.S.  residents  born 
before  2075. 

In  addition  to  the  health  effects  as- 
sociated with  increased  UV  radiation, 
damage  to  the  ozone  layer  presents  a 
serious  threat  to  our  food  crops  by  re- 
ducing crop  yields.  All  forms  of  life  on 
land  and  in  the  sea  are  at  risk. 

EPA  has  estimated  that  the  econom- 
ic and  environmental  benefits  of  a 
year  2000  phaseout  of  CFC's  and 
halons  is  approximately  $58  billion 
through  2075  in  the  United  States 
alone.  This  includes  $41  billion  in  the 
form  of  reduced  damage  to  our  food 
crops. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
nection between  CFC's  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer.  Less  well 
known,  however,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween CFC's  and  global  climate 
change  that  is  predicted  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  an  intensified  greenhouse 
effect. 

The  threat  of  uncontrolled  global 
climate  change  is  caused  by  the  accel- 
erating accumulation  of  greenhouse 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  primarily 
carbon  dioxide,  CFC's,  and  methane. 
These  gases  act  as  a  thermal  blanket, 
trapping  heat  in  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere and  causing  temperatures  to 
rise. 

Carbon  dioxide  emissions  account 
for  an  estimated  50  percent  of  the  pre- 


dicted global  warming.  CFC's  are  esti- 
mated to  account  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  problem— from  15  to  20 
percent. 

The  fact  that  each  molecule  of  CFC 
has  approximately  20.000  times  more 
impact  on  global  climate  than  does  a 
single  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide 
makes  the  control  of  CFC's  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  strategy  to  combat 
global  warming. 

It  is  easy  to  overstate  the  uncertain- 
ty that  surrounds  this  issue.  It  is  true 
that  scientists  disagree  about  matters 
such  as  whether  the  greenhouse  effect 
has  already  begun.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  scientific  consensus  about 
the  precise  timing  or  magnitude  of  the 
predicted  changes. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  scientific  consensus  concern- 
ing the  threat  of  massive,  uncontrolled 
global  climate  change.  Specifically, 
most  experts  agree  that  if  we  do  not 
change  our  pattern  of  polluting  the  at- 
mosphere, many  of  us.  our  children, 
and  our  grandchildren  will  experience 
devastating  climate  changes  of  a  mag- 
nitude and  at  a  rate  that  will  preclude 
natural  evolutionary  responses. 

There  appears  to  be  consensus  on 
another  critical  point.  That  is:  By  the 
time  there  is  scientific  proof  for  every 
detail  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  avoid  the  most  devastating  im- 
pacts of  an  intensified  greenhouse 
effect  and  global  climate  change. 

We  can  ill-afford  to  wait  for  10  years 
of  research  before  we  take  action: 
First,  to  reduce  atmospheric  concen- 
trations of  greenhouse  gases  to  limit 
the  rate  and  extent  of  future  climate 
change;  and  second,  to  implement  ad- 
aptation strategies  for  coping  with  the 
changes  to  which  we  are  already  com- 
mitted. 

Elimination  of  these  ozone  destroy- 
ing chemicals  is  a  double  winner.  First, 
it  is  the  most  effective,  single  step  we 
can  take  to  curb  the  phenomenon 
knowTi  as  the  greenhouse  effect. 
Second,  prompt  elimination  of  these 
chemicals  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  stop  destroying  the  ozone  layer. 

By  reviewing  the  history  of  this  seri- 
ous environmental  problem,  we  can  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

In  1974,  Drs.  Sherwood  Rowland  and 
Mario  Molina  from  the  University  of 
California  published  a  paper  demon- 
strating how  CFC's  destroy  ozone  in 
the  stratosphere.  In  this  country,  the 
original  scientific  theory  led  to  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  CFC's  in  most  aerosols  in 
1978.  The  ban  was  promulgated  by 
EPA  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  were  no  measurements  of 
actual  ozone  loss,  just  the  scientific 
theory. 

'  Recognizing  the  problem,  industry 
'began  to  look  for  safe  substitutes. 
Progress  was  being  made  when,  in  the 
early    1980's.    the    threat    of    further 


Government  regulation  subsided,  the 
search  for  substitutes  came  to  a  virtu- 
al standstill,  and  worldwide  use  of 
CFC's  continued  to  grow. 

Today,  the  United  States  produces 
approximately  700  million  pounds  of 
CFC's  each  year,  accounting  for 
roughly  one-third  of  the  world  total. 
Nonaerosol  uses  of  CFC's  in  the 
United  States  have  growna  to  record 
high  levels  and  per  capita  usage  of 
CFC's  in  the  United  States  is  among 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

In  1985.  scientists  discovered  a  sig- 
nificant loss  of  ozone  over  a  portion  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  that  is  the 
size  of  North  America.  The  collapse 
was  not  predicted  and  measurements 
have  revealed  losses  greater  than  50 
percent  in  the  total  column  and  great- 
er than  95  percent  between  an  altitude 
of  15  to  20  kilometers— 9  to  12  miles. 
The  discovery  of  this  hole  in  the  strat- 
ospheric ozone  layer  over  Antarctica 
gave  renewed  impetus  to  international 
efforts  to  understand  and  protect  the 
ozone  layer. 

In  September  1987.  the  Montreal 
protocol  on  substances  that  deplete 
the  ozone  layer  was  negotiated  and 
signed  by  more  than  two  dozen  na- 
tions. The  protocol  entered  into  force 
in  January  1989  and  more  than  40  na- 
tions are  now  parties  to  the  protocol. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Montreal 
protocol  was  negotiated  and  signed  in 
1987.  scientists  have  observed  and 
measured  losses  of  ozone  on  a  global 
scale.  It  has  been  discovered  that  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  layer  is  not  lim- 
ited to  remote,  uninhabited  portions 
of  Antarctica. 

A  map  showing  the  areas  affected  by 
this  loss  of  ozone  is  printed  in  the 
committee  report  at  page  384.  That 
map  shows  losses  measured  over  vast 
areas  of  this  country  and  brings  the 
problem  dangerously  close  to  home. 

Losses  of  ozone  since  1970  have  been 
measured  during  the  winter  months 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  including  losses 
ranging  from  2.3  to  6.2  percent  over 
densely  populated  portions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  These  measure- 
ments of  actual  ozone  loss  are  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  computer  models 
had  predicted  and  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  the  con- 
trol measures  set  forth  in  the  Montre- 
al protocol  and  existing  EPA  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  enact  this 
bill  we  will  be  aggravating  the  prob- 
lems of  global  climate  change  and  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  layer. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  user  of  these  chemicals  in 
the  world  as  stated  earlier.  We  account 
for  roughly  one-third  of  worldwide  use 
of  CFC's  and  halons.  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  The  signifi- 
cance of  our  contribution  compared  to 
other  nations  is  represented  by  the  pie 
chart  on  page  381  of  the  committee 
report. 


Of  even  greater  significance  is  the 
bar  graph  on  page  382  of  the  report. 
This  chart  shows  that,  even  though  we 
banned  most  aerosol  uses  in  1978,  per 
capita  consumption  of  ozone  depleting 
chemicals  in  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  be  among  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  exceeds  that  of  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  India  by  a  sub.stantial 
margin. 

In  1986,  we  consumed  1.52  kilograms 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  more  than  SVs 
pounds  per  person. 

By  comparison.  Western  Europe 
used  1.18  kilograms  per  capita,  that  is 
around  2.5  pounds  per  person  or  25- 
percent  less  than  the  United  States; 
Japan  was  next  at  0.95  kilograms, 
equal  to  2  pounds  and.  compared  to 
the  United  States.  40-percent  less  per 
person;  the  Soviet  Union  consimied 
0.43  kilograms  per  person,  less  than  1 
pound,  and  more  than  70-percent 
below  our  level:  and  China  and  India 
weigh  in  at  0.02  kilograms,  less  than 
one-half  pound  per  person,  almost  99- 
percent  less  than  United  States  levels. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  the  emissions  con- 
trols called  for  in  this  bill,  the  United 
States  will  be  responsible  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  production  of 
almost  700  million  pounds  of  new 
CFC's  each  year  that  will  find  their 
way  into  the  atmosphere.  In  addition, 
we  w'ill  be  releasing  all  of  the  CFC's 
produced  in  past  years  and  currently 
contained  in  products  such  as  refrig- 
erators all  across  the  country. 

Assuming  a  simple,  year  2000  phase- 
out  of  CFC's  without  emission  con- 
trols, just  new  production  in  this  coun- 
try between  now  and  the  year  2000 
would  result  in  more  than  6  billion 
pounds  of  CFC's  being  released  into 
the  atmosphere. 

The  Stratospheric  Ozone  and  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  will  accomplish 
three  major  objectives. 

First,  it  will  force  the  elimination  of 
the  most  potent  ozone  depleters— 
CFC's-11.  12.  113.  114.  and  115.  the 
halons.  and  carbon  tetrachloride— as 
soon  as  possible  and  no  later  than  the 
year  2000.  This  is  consistent  with  com- 
mitments made  by  our  domestic  chem- 
ical producers,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  leaders  of  some 
80  other  nations  that  met  in  Helsinki 
last  May. 

Second,  with  the  addition  of  a  floor 
amendment  we  will  be  offering,  it  will 
control  production  and  use  of  other 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  in  a  manner 
that  protects  the  ozone  layer. 

Third,  it  will  eliminate  unnecessary 
emissions  of  ozone  depleting  chemicals 
by  mandating  a  new  recapture  and  re- 
cycling program. 

This  title  of  the  bill  has  seven  main 
elements. 

First,  it  declares  it  to  be  a  national 
policy    that    CFC's.    the    halons,    and 
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carbon  tetrachloride,  should  be  elimi- 
nated "as  expeditiously  as  possible". 

Second,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  implement  a  phaseout  sched- 
ule more  aggressive  than  the  schedule 
set  forth  in  the  bill  if:  First,  informa- 
tion suggests  it  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment: second,  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  substitutes,  an  accelerated 
schedule  is  attainable;  or  third,  the 
Montreal  protocol  is  modified  to  in 
elude  a  more  aggressive  schedule. 

Third,  subject  to  acceleration  by  the 
Administrator,  the  bill  places  CFCs 
on  a  production  phase-down  schedule 
that  tracks  the  current  version  of  the 
Montreal  protocol— 20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  1993  and  50  percent  reduction 
in  1998— and  adds  an  additional  step: 
elimination  by  not  later  than  2000. 

Fourth,  halons  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride are  placed  on  the  same  phase- 
out  schedule  as  the  CFCs— the  cur- 
rent version  of  the  protocol  will  only 
freeze  production  of  the  halons  and 
does  not  regulate  carbon  tetrachloride 
at  all,  both  of  which  are  powerful 
ozone  depleters. 

Fifth,  it  will  place  a  limit  on  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  hydrochlorofluoro- 
carbons  [HCFC's]  and  methyl  chloro- 
form. 

Sixth,  as  a  supplement  to  the  pro- 
duction phaseout.  the  bill  provides  for 
significant  reductions  in  the  emissions 
that  are  destroying  the  ozone  layer 
and  contributing  to  the  greenhouse 
effect.  To  achieve  this— 

By  July  1.  1991.  EPA  must  promul- 
gate recapture  and  recycling  regula- 
tions; 

As  of  January  1.  1992.  the  practice  of 
venting  these  chemicals  from  refriger- 
ation and  air-conditioning  units  will  be 
prohibited; 

By  January  1.  1994.  EPA  must  pro- 
mulgate safe  disposal  regulations; 

Statutory  limitations  and  controls 
are  prescribed  for  motor  vehicle  air- 
conditioning  systems  in  the  form  of 
mandatory  recapture  and  recycling  by 
January  1.  1992.  and.  beginning  with 
model  year  1994.  a  requirement  to 
equip  a  portion  of  the  new  car  fleet 
with  air-conditioning  systems  that  do 
not  rely  on  CFCs;  and 

Statutory  limitations  and  controls 
are  prescribed  for  nonessential  con- 
sumer products  containing  CFCs.  Spe- 
cifically, effective  1  year  after  enact- 
ment, there  will  be  a  ban  on  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  items  such  as  CFC- 
propelled  plastic  party  streamers  and 
noise  horns. 

Seventh,  the  bill  includes  trade  sanc- 
tions providing  that  12  months  after 
this  becomes  law.  importation  of 
CFCs,  halons  and  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride in  bulk  or  in  products  will  be  pro- 
hibited unless  EPA  certifies  that  the 
country  of  origin  is  a  party  to  and  in 
compliamce  with  the  Montreal  proto- 
col. 


At  the  same  time,  persons  subject  to 
U.S.  jurisdiction  will  be  prohibited 
from  transferring  technology  or  in- 
vesting in  facilities  to  produce  or 
expand  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in 
countries  that  have  not  been  certified. 
To  be  certified  after  the  year  2000.  a 
country  must  be  implementing  a  con- 
trol program  no  less  stringent  than 
ours. 

On  November  3.  1989.  EPA  circulat- 
ed a  draft  report  entitled  "Costs  and 
Benefits  of  Phasing  Out  CFCs  and 
Halons  in  the  United  States."  The 
report  estimates  that  a  year  2000 
phaseout  of  CFCs  and  halons  will 
create  social  costs  in  the  United  States 
of  around  $2.7  billion  between  1989 
and  2000  (an  average  of  $225  million 
per  year).  Over  the  longer  term,  be- 
tween now  and  2075.  the  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  range  of  $49  to  $50 
billion. 

More  importantly,  however,  the 
report  goes  on  to  show  that  the  bene- 
fits of  a  year  2000  CFC  and  halon 
phaseout  range  from  just  over  $3  to 
more  than  $12  trillion  through  2075. 
The  report  demonstrates  that  these 
benefits  exceed  the  social  costs  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

Even  if  we  take  the  lowest  estimate 
of  benefits  and  the  highest  estimate  of 
costs,  the  benefits  come  out  on  top  by 
a  margin  of  $3  trillion  to  $50  billion— 
that  is  a  ratio  of  60  to  1. 

The  benefits  to  just  crop  production 
in  this  country  are  estimated  to  be  $41 
billion  thi-ough  2075.  That  benefit 
alone  is  almost  enough  to  justify  the 
costs  of  controls. 

What  kind  of  health  benefits  are  we 
talking  about?  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
EPA  has  estimated  that  a  year  2000 
phaseout  of  CFCs  and  halons  will 
benefit  the  entire  United  States'  popu- 
lation born  before  2075  by  eliminating 
almost  158  million  cases  of  skin 
cancer,  more  than  3  million  cancer 
deaths,  and  over  18  million  cases  of 
cataracts. 

The  addition  of  methyl  chloroform 
to  the  year  2000  phaseout  will  elimi- 
nate an  additional  3.6  million  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  almost  65,000  cancer 
deaths,  and  approximately  363.000 
cases  of  cataracts  among  U.S.  resi- 
dents born  before  2075. 

During  markup  of  this  bill,  we  heard 
two  arguments  against  this  title.  The 
first  was  that  no  one  had  seen  it. 

That  is  simply  not  true.  This  title  is 
based  on  a  bill  that  was  first  intro- 
duced in  February  1987.  reintroduced 
in  March  1989.  and  reported  by  the 
Environment  Committee  as  part  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  process  in  July 
1989. 

The  July  version  of  the  bill  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  We  received 
numerous  comments  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  improve  it.  Many  of  those 
comments  were  incorporated  into  a 
new  draft  that  was  widely  circulated  in 
early  November  and  approved  by  the 


Environment  Committee  on  November 
16. 

The  most  controversial  portion  of 
the  July  version,  the  imposition  of  a 
production  fee  and  windfalls  profit  tax 
is  not  included  in  this  bill.  That  issue 
was  dealt  with  in  reconciliation  and  is 
not  before  us  today. 

The  second  argument  against  this 
title  was  based  on  the  alleged  failure 
to  hold  hearings.  Our  committee  has 
developed  an  extensive  hearing  record 
on  this  issue  and  on  this  legislation. 
We  have  held  10  days  of  hearings  on 
this  since  June  1986.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  bill  that  forms  the  basis 
for  this  title.  S.  491,  was  first  intro- 
duced in  February  1987.  Since  it  was 
first  introduced,  we  have  held  6  days 
of  hearings,  the  most  recent  being 
May  19,  1989. 

We  have  received  testimony  from 
scientists,  the  administration,  produc- 
ers, users,  and  environmentalists.  This 
has  been  a  very  open  process. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  heard  ar- 
guments against  this  bill  is  based  on 
the  erroneous  premise  that  unilateral 
action  will  do  nothing  to  help  the  envi- 
ronment, it  will  put  our  domestic  in- 
dustries at  a  competitive  disadvantage, 
and  it  will  tie  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istration that  is  trying  to  negotiate  a 
revision  of  the  Montreal  protocol. 

Sure  there  is  some  risk  with  unilat- 
eral action.  But  we  have  been  careful 
to  craft  a  program  that  promotes  U.S. 
interests.  No  one  wants  to  unfairly  pe- 
nalize our  domestic  industries. 

Our  approach  to  this  problem  in- 
volves several  key  points.  First  of  all, 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  controlled  use  and  recycling  por- 
tions of  this  bill  will  not  interfere  with 
the  ongoing  international  negotia- 
tions. 

The  protocol  does  not  address  emis- 
sions controls  and  unilateral  action  on 
this  front  is  being  taken  by  numerous 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Mon- 
treal protocol.  Canada,  Germany,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  are  all  im- 
posing controls  on  the  various  uses  of 
CFCs  and  halons. 

Even  in  the  area  of  phaseout  sched- 
ules, several  countries  are  moving 
faster  than  the  international  process. 
For  example,  in  March  1989,  the 
German  Bundestag  decided  unani- 
mously to  mandate  a  95-percent  reduc- 
tion by  1995. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate 
these  chemicals  as  quickly  as  possible 
while,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  room 
for  international  negotiations.  It 
tracks  the  reduction  schedule  set  forth 
in  the  current  version  of  the  Montreal 
protocol— a  20-percent  cut  in  1993  and 
a  50-percent  cut  in  1998— and  adds  a 
final  step,  elimination  by  no  later  than 
2000. 

At  the  international  level,  various 
proposals  to  accelerate  the  protocol's 
interim  reduction  schedule  are  being 


discussed  by  the  parties  to  the  proto- 
col. For  example,  the  European  Com- 
munity has  suggested  a  50-percent  cut 
by  1992  and  an  85-percent  cut  by  1996. 
At  the  same  time.  Canada  has  pro- 
posed a  50-percent  cut  in  1995  and  85 
percent  by  1998. 

The  expectation  is  that  strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  the  protocol  will 
be  adopted  by  the  parties  at  a  June 
1990  meeting  in  London,  including  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  CFCs  in  in- 
dustrialized countries  by  2000. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  think  we 
must  and  can  do  better  in  terms  of 
both  the  current  interim  reduction 
schedule  and  the  year  2000  phaseout. 
The  original  version  of  my  bill  would 
have  accelerated  the  protocol's  sched- 
ule by  requiring  a  20-percent  cut  in 
1992.  a  50-percent  cut  in  1995.  and 
complete  elimination  by  1997. 

I  support  the  proposals  put  forth  by 
the  EC  and  Canada  but.  recognizing 
that  our  international  negotiating 
team  needs  some  room  to  maneuver  in 
the  next  few  months,  this  bill  gives 
them  guidance  but  stops  short  of  man- 
dating immediate,  unilateral  accelera- 
tion of  the  phaseout  schedule. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  negotiat- 
ing room,  the  notion  that  no  one 
should  do  anything  until  everyone 
agrees  to  act  together  is  a  formula  for 
disaster. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  producer  and  user  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  in  the 
entire  world.  We  created  them.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  lead  the  world 
in  eliminating  them  and  finding  safe 
substitutes. 

Not  only  will  unilateral  action  pro- 
vide world  leadership,  it  will  push  our 
domestic  industries  to  the  front  of  the 
line  in  terms  of  finding  solutions  to 
the  problem.  The  world  is  clamoring 
for  a  CFC-free  society.  The  require- 
ments of  this  bill  can  help  our  indus- 
tries seize  the  opportunity  and  develop 
a  competitive  edge. 

Some  of  our  companies  are  already 
thinking  along  these  lines.  For  exam- 
ple, a  review  of  activity  in  the  elec- 
tronics area  shows  that: 

In  August  1989,  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  announced  a  new  corpo- 
rate policy  to  eliminate  all  CFC  emis- 
sions from  its  manufacturing  processes 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  by 

1994.  It  had  already  initiated  a  policy 
of  not  accepting  any  packaging  or 
packaging  material  from  its  suppliers 
that  are  made  with  CFCs; 

Northern  Telecom  has  made  com- 
mitments to  end  their  use  of  CFC-113 
by  1991; 

Boeing  plans  to  reduce  its  use  of 
CFCs  regulated  under  the  protocol 
(CFC's-11,  12,  113.  114,  and  115)  60 
percent   by    1992   and   90   percent   by 

1995.  Their  goal  is  to  reduce  use  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  not  regulat- 
ed under  the  protocol,  such  as  methyl 


chloroform,  20  percent  by  1992  and  50 
percent  by  1995. 

In  September  1989,  IBM  established 
a  goal  of  complete  elimination  of  the 
use  of  CFCs  by  the  end  of  1993.  In  ad- 
dition, plant  managers  have  been  ad- 
vised to  avoid  the  use  of  methyl  chlo- 
roform as  a  substitute  for  CFCs. 

In  the  interim,  IBM  is  working  to 
minimize  releases  of  CFCs  through 
the  use  of  conservation  and  recycling 
and  has  made  significant  progress  in 
reducing  emissions.  For  example,  their 
1988  emissions  in  the  United  States 
were  25  percent  less  than  in  1987  and, 
at  their  San  Jose  site,  the  reduced 
emissions  50  percent  in  1988  by  switch- 
ing to  a  water-based  cleaning  process; 

In  December  1989,  the  American 
Electronics  Association  announced  a 
new  policy  targeting  a  50-percent  cut 
in  CFC  emissions  by  1993,  an  80  per- 
cent cut  by  the  end  of  1997,  and  100 
percent  elimination  by  2000.  The  AEA 
also  pledged  to  reduce  emissions  of 
methyl  chloroform  40  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  year  2000;  and 

In  September  1989,  Storage  Technol- 
ogy Corp.,  a  Colorado-based  company, 
annouced  that  it  is  committed  to  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  CFC  emissions  by 
the  end  of  1990  and  to  the  elimination 
of  CFC  emissions  by  1993. 

The  fact  that  about  41  percent  of 
CFC- 12  that  is  used  for  refrigeration 
in  this  country  is  used  in  vehicle  air- 
conditioners  makes  progress  in  the 
automotive  arena  particularly  impor- 
tant. Here  we  find  a  number  of  en- 
couraging developments.  For  example: 

In  August  1989,  General  Motors  an- 
nounced that  a  compact  recycling  ma- 
chine is  available  to  GM  dealers  for 
the  1990  model  year  and  will  be  re- 
quired service  equipment  for  the  1991 
model  year  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1990; 

In  September  1989,  Underwriters 
Laboratories  endorsed  several  new  re- 
cycling machines  for  use  on  automo- 
biles under  warranty,  and; 

Hertz  has  announced  that  it  is  sup- 
plying all  of  it  car  maintenance  cen- 
ters with  recycling  systems; 

Nissan  has  said  that  by  the  year 
1993  its  air-conditioners  and  manufac- 
turing processes  will  be  completely 
free  of  CFCs; 

Calsonic  International,  announced  in 
October  1989  that  they  had  successful- 
ly built  an  automobile  air-conditioning 
system  that  works  without  CFCs; 

The  Rovac  Corp.  has  developed  a 
patented  rolary-vaned,  low-pressure 
compressor  that  uses  no  CFCs.  These 
units  reportedly  meet  or  exceed  the 
performance  of  traditional  CFC-based 
mobile  air-conditioning  systems; 

In  January  1989,  EPA  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  an- 
nounced a  voluntary  agreement  on  an 
industry  standard  of  purity  for  recy- 
cled refrigerants  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
reduce  emissions;  and 


The  Mobile  Air-Conditioning  Socie- 
ty, which  represents  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  over  400  service  es- 
tablishments nationwide  that  service 
mobile  air-conditioners,  is  urging  Its 
members  to  reduce  releases  of  CFCs 
through  recycling. 

Home  appliances  and  commerical 
heating  and  cooling  systems  are  also 
significant  users  of  CFCs.  Here  too, 
we  are  seeing  some  companies  step  up 
to  the  plate: 

In  October  1989,  Whirlpool  Corp., 
the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
major  home  appliances,  aruiounced 
the  development  of  a  portable  process 
to  recover  CFCs  during  in-home  re- 
pairs of  refrigerators  and  freezers. 
They  plan  to  have  this  equipment 
available  next  spring  for  all  6,500  serv- 
ice companies  authorized  to  do  war- 
ranty repair  work  for  them,  and: 

A  Texas  company  known  as  Ener- 
Craft,  Inc.  is  marketing  a  portable 
CFC  recycling  machine  for  use  on 
large  chillers  and  heat  pumps; 

An  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa  has  devised  a  system 
for  recovering  and  recycling  CFCs 
from  large  building  and  commercial 
cooling  units; 

Carrier  Corp..  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  heating  and  cooling 
systems  and  equipment,  recently  intro- 
duced a  new  recovery  and  recycling 
system  designed  to  capture  large  quan- 
tities of  CFC- 11  from  commercial 
chillers;  and 

In  September  1989.  the  appliance  in- 
dustry formed  a  research  consortium 
with  EPA  and  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Their  goal  is  to  identify 
energy  efficient,  environmentally  safe 
substitutes  for  CFCs  currently  used  in 
refrigerators  and  freezers  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  CFCs  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble before  the  year  2000. 

If  every  company  in  America  was 
following  the  lead  of  those  included  on 
this  list,  we  would  not  need  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  these  companies  are 
still  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

In  announcing  the  development  of  a 
new  process  that  eliminates  the  need 
for  CFCs  as  blowing  agents  in  the 
manufacuture  of  foam  seats  and  furni- 
ture cushions,  the  chairman  of  Union 
Carbide.  Robert  Kennedy,  summed  it 
up  well,  when  he  said: 

As  a  company  whose  products  are  essen- 
tial for  virtually  every  major  industry  in 
this  country,  we  see  tremendous  opportuni- 
ty for  technology  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
environment  And  we  intend  to  pursue 
them. 

This  legislation  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  unfair  burden  being  heaped  on 
U.S.  industries.  The  environmental 
problem  known  as  ozone  depletion  is 
indeed  a  problem.  But  it  is  also  an  op- 
portunity. 

By  waiting  for  measurements  of 
actual  ozone  loss,  by  failing  to  take  ap- 
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propriate  action  on  the  basis  of  credi- 
ble scientific  theory,  governments 
around  the  world  allowed  a  managea- 
ble environmental  threat  to  become  an 
environmental  crisis.  As  a  result  of  at- 
mospheric lag  time  and  the  persist- 
ence of  CFC's  and  similar  ozone  de- 
pleting and  greenhouse  forcing  gases, 
it  is  too  late  to  prevent  additional 
damage  to  the  ozone  la.ver  or  human- 
induced  global  climate  change. 

Our  challenge  is  to  take  action  as 
rapidly  as  possible  that  will,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible:  First,  reduce 
the  threat  of  additional  damage  to  the 
ozone  layer;  and  second,  reduce  the 
rate  and  magnitude  of  human-induced 
global  climate  change. 

Title  7  of  this  bill  on  CFCs  and  simi- 
lar compounds  meet  that  challenge. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

ACID  R.\IN 

Let  me  turn  now.  briefly,  to  title  IV 
of  the  committee's  bill,  the  title  that 
deals  with  acid  deposition.  We  have, 
after  9  years  of  debate  over  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  legislation  on  this 
issue,  finally  arrived  at  widespread 
agreement  that  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Bill  Reilly. 
made  the  case  as  succinctly  as  anyone 
when  he  testified  before  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  last  September,  as 
follows: 

From  years  of  scientific  research  we  know 
that  acid  rain  has  damaged  not  hundreds 
but  thousands  of  lakes  and  .stream.-;  both  in 
the  United  States  and  also  in  Canada.  We 
know  that  acid  rain  is  responsible  for  fully 
half  of  the  haze,  the  visibility  impairment 
that  hangs  over  the  Eastern  United  States, 
and  that  it  seriously  degraded  the  experi- 
ence of  visibility  in  some  of  the  Nations 
crown  jewels— some  of  its  great  national 
parks,  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

We  know  that  acid  rain  damages  building 
and  monuments.  We  know  that  acid  rain  im- 
pairs tree  species  and  weaken.s  our  forests 
And.  finally,  scientists  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  studies  linking  aero.sols  to  dam- 
aged respiratory  function  in  children  and 
even  to  excess  deaths. 

In  the  face  of  this  research  and  in  the 
face  of  what  we  now  know,  the  President 
has  concluded  the  time  for  study  is  over 
now.  Now  IS  the  time  for  action. 

The  Environment  Committee  agrees 
with  the  President  and  has,  with  a  few 
modifications,  incorporated  into  our 
bill  the  President's  proposal  for  con- 
trolling acid  rain.  Both  the  President's 
bill  and  ours  call  for  8.5  million  tons  of 
reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  electric  utilities  between  1980 
and  2000.  These  reductions,  together 
with  reductions  from  industrial 
sources  and  from  reducing  the  sulfur 
content  in  diesel  fuel,  will  achieve  a 
total  of  10  million  fewer  tons  of  SO., 
pollution  in  2000  than  in  1980. 

Utilities  will  be  required  to  reduce 
SOi  emissions  in  two  phases:  By  the 
beginning  of  1995,  107  plants  listed  in 
the  bill  must  meet  specified  emission 
tonnage  limitations,  and  by  the  begin- 


ning of  2000,  the  bill  sets  tonnage  limi- 
tations for  six  different  categories  of 
utilities  depending  on  their  size,  emis- 
sion rates  prior  to  2000.  and  the  fuel 
used. 

The  committee  bill,  like  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  caps  SO.,  emissions  after 
2000  to  assure  that  the  environmental 
gains  from  reducing  SO;  are  not  wiped 
out  by  emissions  growth. 

The  committee  bill  adopted  the 
President's  innovative  approach  to 
achieving  SOj  reductions  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner:  it  provides  for  an  al- 
lowance system  that  lets  utilities— or 
other  SO.,  emitters,  if  they  choose— 
buy  and  sell  emission  reduction  cred- 
its. This  system  permits  the  owner  of  a 
facility  that  can  reduce  emissions  at 
lower  costs  achieve  controls  beyond 
what  it  is  required  to  do  and  sell  the 
excess  emission  reductions  to  the 
owner  of  another  facility  for  which 
controls  would  be  more  expensive. 

The  allowance  system,  in  addition  to 
encouraging  implementation  of  the 
most  cost-effective  controls,  provides  a 
means  for  some  of  the  utilities  with 
the  greatest  emission  reduction  re- 
quirements to  partially  recoup  control 
expenses  by  selling  excess  emission  re- 
ductions at  prices  above  what  they 
paid  to  control  emissions.  The  allow- 
ance system,  together  with  the  cap  on 
emissions  after  2000,  also  encourages 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency. 

The  committee  bill  does  differ  some- 
what from  the  President's  in  its  treat- 
ment of  emissions  of  NO,.  The  bill  sets 
specific  emission  limitations  for  NO, 
from  utilities,  depending  on  the  type 
of  boiler  involved.  The  level  of  control 
required  is  expected  to  reduce  NO, 
emissions  from  utilities  by  2  million 
tons  below  current  levels  by  2000.  To- 
gether with  other  provisions  in  the 
bill,  total  NO,  reductions  could  ap- 
proximate 4  million  tons  below  1980 
levels  by  2000. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  harmful  to 
the  environment  in  a  number  of  ways. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  NO,  is 
one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
formation  of  ozone.  NO.,  in  addition  to 
SO2,  is  a  precursor  of  acid  rain  and  dry 
acid  deposition.  And  a  recent  study  by 
the  environmental  defense  fund  iden- 
tified NO.  emissions  from  utilities  and 
vehicles  as  the  second  greatest  source 
of  nitrogen  loading  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  surpassing  sewage  outfalls  and 
runoff  of  animal  waste.  Nitrogen,  a 
nutrient,  causes  excessive  growth  of 
algae,  loss  of  oxygen  and  light  to  the 
water  and  the  long-term  decline  of 
marine  life. 

The  committee  acknowledges  that 
with  a  program  as  innovative  as  the 
acid  rain  proposal,  there  may  be  a 
need  to  make  adjustments  to  assure 
equitable  treatment  of  all  the  affected 
sources.  Like  the  President,  we  are 
working  to  find  a  program  that  accom- 
plishes the  fairest  distribution  of  re- 
duction  requirements   while   reducing 


total  SO2  tonnage  by  10  million  tons 
below  1980  levels,  keeping  in  place  the 
tonnage  limit  after  2000,  and  assuring 
significant  and  permanent  reductions 
in  emissions  of  NO,. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  PERMITS 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  now  to 
titles  V  and  VI  of  this  bill,  and  explain 
very  briefly  their  importance  to  our 
clean  air  effort. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  conforms  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  many  other  environ- 
mental statutes  by  requiring  plants 
that  emit  significant  amounts  of  air 
pollution  to  obtain  operating  permits. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  grants  to  EPA 
the  same  kinds  of  powers  to  monitor 
performance  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  the  agency 
already  enjoys  under  other  environ- 
mental statutes,  such  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

Both  of  these  titles  were  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  President.  These 
titles  are  modeled  after  provisions  the 
Senate  has  already  approved  in  the 
context  of  another  significant  piece  of 
environmental  legislation— the  Clean 
Water  Act.  In  particular,  the  operat- 
ing permits  called  for  under  title  V  of 
the  bill  would  follow  the  very  success- 
ful permit  program  authorized  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  And  the  kinds  of 
enforcement  flexibility  built  into  title 
VI  of  the  bill  are  essentially  the  same 
as  found  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

I  want  to  emphasize  these  similari- 
ties for  a  very  important  reason.  Just  3 
years  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  Clean 
Water  Act  over  President  Reagan's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  86  to  14.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  the  need  for  permit- 
ting and  enforcement  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  just  as  great  as  is  the  need 
for  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

In  titles  V  and  VI.  we  give  EPA  the 
tools  to  ensure  that  those  who  violate 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
are  identified  promptly  and  punished 
appropriately. 

The  permits  will  serve  the  very 
useful  function  of  gathering  and  recit- 
ing in  one  place— the  permit  document 
itself— all  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  upon  the  source  that 
holds  the  permit.  This  would  clearly 
be  an  improvement  over  the  present 
system,  where  both  the  source  and 
EPA  must  search  through  numerous 
provisions  of  State  implementation 
plans  and  regulations  to  assemble  a 
complete  list  of  requirements  that 
apply  to  any  particular  plant 

To  cover  the  costs  associated  with 
processing  the  permit  and  with  moni- 
toring permit  compliance,  the  title  will 
require  each  permitted  source  to  pay  a 
fee. 

The  title  grants  EPA  the  flexibility 
to  design  a  variety  of  permits  tailored 
to  the  needs  and  processes  of  each 
source.  For  example,  the  title  would 
allow  EPA  to  issue  general  permits  for 


entire  classes  of  similar  sources— such 
as  service  stations.  The  title  would  also 
allow  EPA  to  issue  a  bubble  permit 
that  would  cover  a  single  plant  that 
had  numerous  emission  points. 

Once  these  permits  are  in  place, 
plant  managers  will  be  better  able  to 
understand  and  to  follow  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  EPA  will  be  better  able  to 
monitor  how  well  each  plant  is  com- 
plying with  those  requirements.  This 
is  a  highly  sensible  approach  for  all 
concerned. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  conforms  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  the  kinds  of  provisions  already 
found  in  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
other  environmental  statutes  in  sever- 
al ways. 

First,  the  title  expands  the  range  of 
activities  that  can  be  the  subject  of 
civil  or  criminal  penalties.  It  is  most 
important  to  our  efforts  to  maintain 
progress  in  protecting  air  quality  that 
we  have  on  the  books  significant  sanc- 
tions that  are  available  to  punish 
those  who  violate  the  act.  This  title 
makes  those  penalties  available  to 
EPA  in  appropriate  cases. 

Second,  the  title  provides  EPA  with 
the  ability  to  impose  administrative 
penalties  on  violators  of  the  act.  This 
provision  establishes  a  system  that  is 
like  the  one  EPA  has  used  quite  suc- 
cessfully to  respond  to  violations  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Third,  the  title  allows  courts  to 
impose  civil  penalties  when  citizens 
successfully  show  violations  of  the  act. 
These  penalties  will  be  deposited  in  a 
special  treasury  fund  for  use  by  EPA 
to  help  pay  for  air  pollution  programs. 

Fourth,  the  title  will  allow  citizens 
to  sue  EPA  to  compel  actions  that  the 
agency  has  unreasonably  delayed. 
This  provision  will  help  to  ensure  that 
our  progress  toward  cleaning  the  air 
continues  at  a  steady  pace,  and  that 
statutory  requirements  are  met  by  the 
agency. 

The  enforcement  provisions  are 
much-needed  additions  to  the  EPA  ar- 
senal in  its  efforts  to  monitor  and 
maintain  strict  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  the  Senate  is  finally 
going  to  debate  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
authorization on  the  Senate  floor.  In 
the  past,  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  reported 
some  very  extreme  clean  air  bills  that 
never  ever  seemed  to  be  debated,  but  it 
is  always  a  great  exercise.  The  vote  is 
usually  16  to  0  or  15  to  1  and  we  shoot 
this  thing  out  of  committee  to  the 
desk  and  watch  it  just  languish  there 
and  nothing  ever  happens,  and  that 
has  happened  for  8  years. 

If  anybody  wonders  why  we  have 
not  done  a  Clean  Air  Act,  it  is  because 


of  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  I  have  watched  them.  They  are 
purists  in  the  ultimate  form:  It  is  not  a 
pure  enough  bill.  We  need  more  time 
to  study.  It  will  wipe  out  corporate 
America. 

I  have  seen  all  sides  of  this  one. 
They  have  effectively  stopped  clean 
air  legislation  for  8  years,  and  they 
should  get  their  lumps  for  that.  That 
does  not  mean  we  process  and  go  for- 
ward in  a  blind  way,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  have  serious  issues  and  we 
must  address  them,  and  we  have  and 
we  will. 

But  I  have  been.  I  must  say,  very 
frustrated  as  we  have  dealt  with  issues 
of  how  we  got  this  far.  We  wanted  a 
bill  that  was  flexible;  we  wanted  a  bill 
that  would  do  the  job,  that  would 
reduce  acid  rain  by  10  million  tons, 
and  assure  that  we  meet  the  test  of 
the  polluter  paying.  We  had  to  have 
caps.  We  cannot  have  a  proper  bill 
without  caps.  Emissions  trading  is  ad- 
mittedly a  subsidy,  but  we  are  ready  to 
consider  that. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
Senator  Baucus,  who  had  a  tough, 
tough  job.  He  represents  a  Western 
State,  my  northern  neighbor.  Mon- 
tana. He  has  the  same  problems  there. 
They  have  a  lot  of  coal  in  that  State, 
too— one  of  the  big  coal-producing 
States.  They  are  very  interested  in 
their  environment  and  they  have 
much  to  preserve,  like  we  do  in  Wyo- 
ming, pristine  areas,  remarkable 
vistas.  And  so  it  is  a  tough  one  for 
him. 

There  is  a  lot  of  conflict  in  it,  I  can 
imagine,  as  he  is  here  on  the  floor 
managing  the  bill.  But  in  the  course  of 
it,  we  all  feel  that  type  of  conflict.  I 
hope  we  can  stay  with  our  agenda, 
which  so  far  we  have,  through  sub- 
committee and  full  committee.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed to  hear  the  debate  now  going 
suddenly  into  the  issue  of  children, 
dead  babies. 

Come  on,  we  have  to  do  better  than 
that  on  this  issue.  It  is  a  tough  issue. 
We  have  been  to  those  extremes.  We 
have  heard  those  things  before  and 
got  nowhere.  Certainly  there  is  not 
anything  to  be  partisanly  gained  by 
saying  that  one  side  is  more  interested 
in  the  youth  of  our  Nation  or  less  dead 
babies.  We  really  do  not  need  that  in 
this  argument.  No  one  is  for  that. 

Those  are  the  things  that  make  our 
work  difficult.  I  have  said  150  times 
from  this  floor  the  way  you  pass  or 
kill  a  bill  when  you  do  not  have  merits 
with  it  is  to  use  a  deft  blend  of  emo- 
tion, fear,  guilt,  or  racism.  We  do  not 
need  that.  We  certainly  do  not  need  it 
here.  It  is  the  reason  we  have  not  done 
anything  for  8  years. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  public 
health  is  affected  by  acid  rain.  Who 
does  not?  And  if  that  continues  to 
come  up,  I  will  continue  to  wander  out 
here  and   through   my   angular  form 


into  the  fray.  We  do  not  need  that. 
That  is  unbecoming  in  this  debate. 
What  we  do  need  is  to  talk  about  what 
this  is  going  to  do.  Is  it  going  to  get 
the  job  done  for  us?  Is  it  going  to  keep 
America  competitive?  Because  one  of 
the  things  I  know  that  this  fine  chair- 
man has  spoken  about  for  years  is 
competitiveness.  Now  we  are  looking 
at  some  real  hold  cards  on  this  bill 
after  we  do  this,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it.  and  I  am  going  to  be  ready  to  do 
it.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  assist. 

We  are  not  here  to  peddle  low-sulfur 
coal  or  just  represent  our  own  States 
selfishly.  We  are  ready  to  do  things, 
ready  to  do  things  to  assist  the  Mid- 
west. We  are  ready  to  see  that  we  do 
not  do  something  to  punitively  impact 
on  them.  We  are  ready  to  see  we  do 
not  do  punitive  things  to  the  high- 
sulfur  coal  industry.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  let  punitive  things  happen  to 
the  low-sulfur  coal  industry  either  like 
we  did  with  percentage  reduction  like 
in  1977  before  any  of  us  were  here. 
That  is  not  going  to  happen. 

We  think  the  polluters  should  pay. 
The  rates  in  the  West  should  not  be 
343  percent  higher  than  the  average, 
and  the  rates  in  the  Midwest  should 
not  be  33  percent  less  than  the  aver- 
age. That  means  grinding.  We  are 
going  to  do  that.  But  these  are  impor- 
tant issues. 

Then  there  is  a  part  of  this  bill 
which  there  are  not  five  people  in 
America  who  really  know  what  is  in  it, 
and  that  is  the  toxic  pollutant  aspect 
of  it.  It  is  highly  complex.  It  is  highly 
technical.  There  are  two  or  three  staff 
persons  that  crank  around  in  it  and  I 
think  eat  it  for  breakfast.  The  rest  of 
us  just  kind  of  wander  into  the  vapors. 
Toxic  pollutants  could  have  a  lot  of 
ramifications  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand at  all.  It  gives  me  concern. 
Ozone  nonattainment  is  clear  enough. 
There  are  areas  of  the  country  where 
100  million  Americans  live  that  are  not 
meeting  the  ozone  levels  that  we  have 
all  prescribed.  Some  of  those  places 
are  going  to  be  out  of  business. 

What  are  they  going  to  use  when  we 
finish  an  acid  rain  bill?  Are  they  going 
to  then  reexamine  the  nuclear  option? 
Of  course  they  will  have  to.  There  are 
people  here  on  this  floor  who  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  the  nuclear 
option,  yet  there  are  108  reactors  al- 
ready cranking  and  there  will  be  1,250 
reactors  cranking  within  the  next  IV2 
to  2  years.  People  forget  that.  Do  we 
go  to  low-sulfur  coal?  Do  we  go  to  nat- 
ural gas? 

Anyway,  my  State  will  not  lose.  We 
produce  natural  gas  and  we  will  be 
producing  a  pipeline  to  California  to 
assist  them  in  enhanced  oil  recovery 
and  ozone  attain.  And  low-sulfur  coal 
and  nuclear— these  are  tough  issues. 
Then  some  of  these  things  are  dramat- 
ic. 
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I  guess  I  hate  to  see.  too,  now  a  dis- 
cussion and  rhetoric  rising  not  before, 
but  now.  Now,  here  we  go.  I  knew  thi.s 
was  going  to  be  a  bloodbath.  There  is 
not  anybody  around  that  knows  that 
is  not  going  to  be  the  case.  The  reason 
it  will  is  because,  I  have  said  this  many 
times,  for  the  first  time  in  the  debate 
the  Midwest  Senators  will  weigh  m. 
We  are  going  to  hear  it  from  our 
unique  and  remarkable  colleagues 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. We  never  heard  from  them 
before.  We  sit  in  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  there 
are  a  bunch  of  Senators  from  the 
West  and  the  Northeast.  We  then  do 
our  mystical  work  leaving  out  the  four 
States  that  are  most  critically  effect- 
ed. We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  from 
them  in  this  debate  and  should. 

We  are  going  to  hear  about  emis- 
sions trading  and  allowances.  What 
does  that  do?  What  really  does  it  do:' 
What  does  it  do  to  the  clean  States 
who  are  already  there?  How  about  the 
clean  States  that  are  poor  and  could 
not  buy  any  kind  of  emissions  trading? 
Those  are  things  that  are  going  to  be 
in  this  debate. 

But  I  think  what  I  see  happening 
too,  other  than  the  fact  we  are  now 
back  to  the  human,  is  a  totally  human 
dimension  that  anyone  who  is  not 
aboard  now  is  ready  to  see  our  fellow 
citizens  just  gasp  and  go  off  in  a 
miasma  of  fog  and  soot  and  smoke. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  heard  rhetoric  now  about 
the  need  for  a  strong  clean  air  bill. 
Now  we  are  hearing  comments  that 
the  Presidents  bill  is  weaker  than  the 
Senate  bill  and  now  we  are  using  that 
ancient  argument.  We  ha\e  been  there 
before,  too.  That  always  leads  to  noth- 
ing. Remember,  we  have  done  nothing 
for  8  years  while  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  clamoring  for  an  acid 
rain  bill. 

That  type  of  oversimplification  does 
not  provide  service  to  the  public  or  the 
Congress,  absolutely  none.  It  is  curi- 
ous and  frustrating,  I  must  say,  to 
hear  the  old  harangues  now  about  cer- 
tain provisions  being  weakening 
amendments.  That  is  always  said  with 
a  great  flutter  and  gasp;  or  strength- 
ening amendments  which  is  done  with 
great  breast-pounding,  and  we  have  all 
been  through  that.  Use  of  that  termi- 
nology is  an  absolute  cop-out  now. 

The  Presidents  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  are  both  good,  good  strong 
bills.  I  supported  the  committee  bill.  I 
had  a  little  ruckus  from  that.  But  I  do. 
I  have.  I  admire  the  tenacity  in  which 
it  prevailed  as  we  put  it  together.  But 
the  President's  bill  provides  the  same 
environmental  protection  as  the 
Senate  bill  but  for  about  20  billion 
bucks  less. 

Surely  we  have  learned  around  here 
that  the  express  train  does  not  run 
with  just  how  many  bucks  you  can  get 
on  the  cars  as  it  goes  through  here. 


But  I  do  not  think  we  ever  do.  So  if 
you  can  do  something  for  less.  I  think 
we  should  do  it,  and  still  gel  the  same 
result.  That  is  what  the  President's 
measure  could  do.  I  am  supportive  of 
both  because  I  am  a  legislator.  If  you 
are  a  purist  you  ought  to  get  out  of 
legislating. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  here.  We 
have  to  go  through  a  floor  debate 
which  is  going  to  be  contentious  and 
just  absolutely  riotous.  We  are  going 
to  hear  some  terrible  horror  stories 
about  companies  and  utilities  are 
going  to  go  out  of  existence  they  say, 
and  we  are  going  to  hear  it  about  the 
oil  industry  and  their  problems.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  that. 

And  then  we  are  going  to  do  a  bill 
and  we  will  get  it.  The  House  will  do  a 
bill  and  then  we  will  go  to  conference, 
and  the  conference  will  be  an  abso- 
lutely remarkable  gathering.  It  will  be 
much  like  Superfund.  And  some  of  us 
on  this  floor,  my  colleague  from  New- 
Jersey  and  I,  were  on  that  conference 
on  Superfund.  We  remember  what 
that  was. 

So  there  is  no  purity.  There  is  not 
anyone  sitting  with  their  charts  either 
from  the  administration  or  the  envi- 
ronmentalists or  the  extremists  or  the 
Don't  do  anything"  crew  or  anybody 
who  is  not  going  to  have  to  junk  those 
particular  documents,  and  just  get 
into  the  fray  as  we  do  what  we  should 
do  best,  and  that  is  called  legislating. 

I  hope  Senators  will  talk  about  the 
relative  merits  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  without  resorting  to  th?  old 
business  about  weakening  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  How  can  you  weaken  it  any 
more  when  you  have  not  done  any- 
thing with  it  in  8  years?  That  ought  to 
be  about  the  ultimate  weakness  that 
could  ever  be  had. 

So  that  type  of  rhetoric  I  think  is 
very  uncalled  for,  very  inappropriate. 
It  is  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
actual  debate  about  what  specific  pro- 
visions will  accomplish  or  not  accom- 
plish for  a  specific  cause.  I  trust  we 
can  recognize  that  the  American 
people  are  intelligent.  They  can  digest 
facts,  and  they  can  spot  the  people 
who  get  on  this  floor  and  try  to  lead 
us  off  into  the  labyrinth  of  things 
other  than  the  factual  situation  with 
regard  to  this.  They  can  digest  facts 
about  clean  air.  And  I  really  do  not 
think  we  need  to  hear  the  old  emo- 
tionally-charged phrases  about  weak- 
ening and  strengthening. 

So  we  are  here.  We  are  here  because 
President  Bush  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  issue.  We  are  here  becatise  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  is  heavily  involved  in 
the  issue.  But  our  singular  reason  why 
we  have  come  this  soon  to  this  issue  is 
because  of  President  Bush.  He  pre- 
sented his  own  bill  and  it  was  a  good 
one.  He  should  be  given  full  recogni- 
tion and  credit  for  being  an  important 


catalyst  in  the  consolidation  and  pas- 
sage of  the  clean  air  legislation. 

The  past  administration  was  not 
that  deeply  involved  in  the  delibera- 
tions, and  the  environmental  and  the 
private  sector  groups  were  extremely 
fond  of  lobbing  bombs  in  order  to  sab- 
otage any  progress  toward  any  kind  of 
good,  commonsease  bill. 

It  was  our  former  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Gary  Hart,  who  used  to  call 
this  activity  'mau-mau"  politics  when 
one  talked  about  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
trust,  as  we  proceed  with  this  debate, 
we  will  not  see  this  same  kind  of  activ- 
ity. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  pay  them 
credit,  that  the  extreme  environmen- 
tal groups  have  toned  down  their  rhet- 
oric a  bit  this  year.  Perhaps  their 
fundraising  activities  have  toppled  off 
somewhat.  They  will  come  back  into 
the  fray  if  they  need  to.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  are  being  more 
reasonable,  and  I  think  that  is  good 
for  us. 

We  will  have  to  hear  the  views  of 
our  Midwestern  colleagues.  We  will. 
Acid  rain  is  the  premier  issue.  We 
know  what  is  driving  it.  Many  polls 
say  the  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
for  clean  air,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  should  gouge  the  public  with  ex- 
pensive subsidies  or  overzealous  regu- 
lations. 

We  are  all  interested  in  maximum 
flexibility  and  least  cost.  The  commit- 
tee bill  leans  in  that  direction  with 
regard  to  acid  rain.  I  still  have  my 
problems  with  ozone  control  and  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants.  I  am  ready  to 
help  w'ith  that. 

I  think  it  could,  in  its  present  form, 
put  some  businesses  out  of  business.  I 
also  believe  that  permitting  and  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  bill  have 
not  received  enough  attention  from  us. 
I  am  ready  to  work  on  that,  because  I 
think  some  of  those  provisions  may  be 
a  bit  draconian.  That  will  be  resolved. 

The  acid  rain  debate  is  not  about  the 
need  for  action,  but  it  is  simply  how 
we  do  the  sulfur  dioxide  control  strat- 
egies that  should  be  accomplished. 
There  are  going  to  be  differences  with 
regulatory  issues,  fairness,  utility 
rates,  regional  coal  struggles,  environ- 
mental impacts. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  there  is  a 
consensus  for  a  least  cost  approach, 
and  no  cost-sharing.  Last  year,  over  50 
Senators  signed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent embracing  the  principles  of  least 
cost  and  flexibility.  We  have  three  dis- 
tinct groups  in  the  country,  geographi- 
cally. We  have  the  Northeast,  the  one 
most  affected,  the  most  vociferous, 
many  damaged  lakes.  We  have  the 
Midwest,  which  is  most  affected  by 
the  controlled  technologies  and  strate- 
gies, and  the  West  and  South,  relative- 
ly clean,  that  are  experiencing— or 
soon  will  again— some  positive  econom- 
ic and  population  growth. 


We  must  keep  all  of  these  things  in 
context.  The  history  of  pollution  con- 
trol and  coal  production  and  utility 
rates  is  critical  to  debate  and.  of 
course,  as  I  say,  we  put  this  thing  on 
the  books  in  1970.  Then  we  produced 
the  1977  Clean  Air  amendments,  and 
then  we  got  into  the  struggle  geo- 
graphically with  high  sulfur  coal  and 
low  sulfur  coal.  That  was  destructive. 
None  of  us  will  go  back  to  that.  Even 
those  who  feel  very  strongly  note  that 
that  would  be  the  ultimate  criteria,  be- 
cause at  that  time,  back  then,  the  high 
sulfur  coal  interest  saw  that  emi.ssion 
reductions  could  be  achieved  by  either 
using  clean,  low  sulfur  coal  or  expen- 
sive scrubbage,  the  gas  emitted  from 
powerplants  burning  high  sulfur  coal. 

Organized  labor  was  concerned 
about  losing  markets  to  the  cleaner 
coal  States.  Even  when  low  sulfur  coal 
is  located  also  in  some  of  those  States 
where  they  do  a  lot  of  high  sulfur  coal 
mining,  it  really  is  an  extraordinary 
irony  that  as  people  speak  for  a  high 
sulfur  coal  industry,  they  often  have  a 
low  sulfur  coal  coal  industry  in  the 
State.  As  union  members  speak  for  a 
high  sulfur  coal  industry,  they  have 
union  members  in  low  sulfur  coal 
States.  So  that  has  always  been  con- 
tentious. 

So  in  an  effort,  then,  to  gimmick  the 
marketplace,  the  changes  were  made 
to  help  to  sell  dirty,  high-sulfur  coal. 
That  was  1977  when  that  was  accom- 
plished. The  Midwestern  Members,  at 
the  objection  of  Senator  Muskie,  who 
was  appalled  and  spoke  on  it,  said  this 
is  a  wrong  thing  to  do,  placed  the 
owner's  percentage  reduction  require- 
ment in  the  Clean  Air  Act  during  the 
conference  committee  consideration  of 
the  1977  amendments;  and  that  provi- 
sion was  placed  there  without  any 
hearings  or  debate  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  its  full  impact  was  not 
realized  for  some  time,  and  maybe  not 
even  yet. 

In  any  event,  it  was  done;  it  mandat- 
ed the  use  of  costly  scrubbers  when 
utilities  burned  either  type  of  coal,  re- 
quiring 90  percent  sulfur  removal 
when  high-sulfur  coal  was  used,  and 
70-percent  sulfur  removal  when  low- 
sulfur  coal  was  used. 

It  was  billed  as  an  attempt  to  clean- 
up the  environment,  but  in  fact  it  was 
a  very  blatant  effort  to  unfairly  influ- 
ence the  Nation's  coal  markets.  We 
also  have  the  history  of  utility  emis- 
sions. States  in  the  Midwest  wanted  to 
continue  using  their  high  sulfur  coal 
reserves  and  so  chose  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards  without  implementing 
any  stronger  State-based  emission 
standards.  And  in  the  meantime. 
States  such  as  my  home  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  I  think  Montana,  the  West- 
em  States,  passed  laws  that  signifi- 
cantly reduced  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Legislature,  as  was  the  occupant  of  the 


chair  in  his  State.  We  met  years  ago 
when  we  were  in  the  State  legislature 
together,  he  in  Nevada  and  I  in  Wyo- 
ming. We  passed  a  State  law  that  re- 
quired an  SO2  standard  that  is  six 
times  more  stringent  than  the  Federal 
requirement.  We  are  not  wanting  to  go 
back,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  pay  any 
more.  We  have  paid.  We  tottied  up 
and  really  laid  it  on  the  barrelhead. 

Well,  that  strategy  allowed  the  Mid- 
west to  continue  the  burning  of  local 
high  sulfur  coal,  with  all  the  economic 
advantages  of  doing  that  and  keeping 
local  utility  rates  low.  While  these 
States  belched  out  pollution  and  dam- 
aged lakes  in  the  Northeast,  they  prof- 
ited, and  very  handsomely. 

Now  we  find  that  the  same  States 
are  saying  it  is  unfair  to  require  them 
to  reduce  their  emissions  further.  I  do 
not  see  the  logic  or  the  fairness  in 
that.  These  Midwestern  States  would 
have  us  abandon  the  polluter  pays 
principle,  something  we  have  stuck 
with  in  Superfund,  and  almost  every 
other  environmental  law  should  not 
deviate  from  it  now. 

Some  have  called  for  a  national  tax 
to  pay  the  States  emitting  high 
amounts  of  sulfur  dioxide  to  reduce 
emissions.  I  think  that  is  an  idea  that 
has  no  merit,  personally.  Midwestern 
utilities  and  rate  payers  have  reaped 
the  economic  benefits  of  their  own  un- 
willingness to  reduce  emissions  and  so 
should  not  be  treated  as  though  they 
were  the  victims.  It  reminds  me  of 
that  old  story  of  the  child  that  mur- 
dered his  parents  and  then  went 
before  the  judge  and  pleaded  for  leni- 
ency on  the  bsisis  that  he  was  an 
orphan.  That  is  about  what  that  argu- 
ment comes  to. 

We  sometimes  see  a  very  strange  al- 
liance of  large  coal  companies  and  or- 
ganized labor  on  this  issue.  We  hear 
the  claims  about  potential  job  losses 
and  displacement  of  miners.  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to  that  debate  and  try 
to  help  with  that.  We  do  not  hear  how 
the  percentage  reduction  requirement 
helps  high  sulfur  coal  producers  and 
how  the  massive  Federal  clean  coal 
technology  programs  benefit  mostly 
high  sulfur  coal  in  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Our  new  Secretary  has  realized  that 
because  you  have  low  sulfur  coal  does 
not  mean  you  should  not  be  involved 
in  new  technologies  and  clean  coal 
technology,  but  billions  and  billions  of 
bucks  have  gone  to  the  high  sulfur 
coal  industry  in  these  last  years; 
please  remember  that  in  this  debate- 
billions. 

They  have  not  suffered.  Those  pro- 
grams have  truly  been  subsidies,  in 
any  sense,  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such. 

Obviously,  low-sulphur  coal  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  years  in 
production.  In  fact  my  State  is  the  No. 
1  coal-producing  State  in  the  United 
States  today. 


A  little  history  is  important  and  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  tradi- 
tional coal-producing  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania. West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois  were  the  big  coal  produc- 
ers for  100  years  before  we  shipped  a 
single  load  of  coal  from  Wyoming. 
Indeed  the  economic  benefits  of  that 
historic  production  have  been  very  sig- 
nificant and  already  been  felt  by  those 
States.  We  have  not  had  our  chance  to 
feel  it. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  clean  air  legislation  in  order 
to  simply  peddle  Wyoming  coal.  I  have 
said  that.  I  do  not  need  to  do  that.  But 
I  am  on  record  as  opposing  the  gim- 
mickry that  we  have  seen  in  the  past, 
and  I  want  to  be  vigilant  in  order  to 
prevent  other  types  of  legislative 
market  tampering  and  any  unfair  sub- 
sidies in  the  future. 

While  we  are  the  No.  1  coal-produc- 
ing State,  the  economy  of  our  State  is 
very  poor  and  very  fragile.  Overall, 
our  economy  is  based  on  oil  and  gas 
production,  and  with  oil  prices  at  rock- 
bottom  level  the  people  of  Wyoming 
are  suffering  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
people  in  West  Virginia  or  other  high- 
sulphur  coal  States. 

Finally.  I  am  troubled  by  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  bill  because  it 
contains  a  system  of  allowances.  The 
allowance  system  essentially  gives 
•'credits  "  to  utility  plants  that  reduce 
emissions  below  a  certain  level  and 
these  emission  credits  may  then  be 
sold  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  scrubbers. 
In  effect,  this  is  a  type  of  hidden  sub- 
sidy for  Midwestern  States.  Western 
States,  as  I  have  said,  have  already 
cleaned  up  their  emissions,  so  they 
have  very  little  opportunity  to  develop 
offsets  or  allowances. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  from  the 
committee  with  an  indirect  subsidy 
provision.  I  knew  it  was  there.  I  am 
willing  to  do  that.  And  then  we  hear, 
though,  some  of  the  Midwestern  inter- 
ests want  even  more  assistance,  per- 
haps double  allowances  or  two-for-one 
credits  for  emission  reductions.  The 
Senate  must  conclude  a  conference 
committee  with  the  House  after  we 
consider  this  bill  and  the  prosubsidy 
sentiments  in  the  House  are  stronger 
than  they  are  here.  I  can  only  wonder 
where  those  demands  will  stop. 

I  note  that  the  administration  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  two-for-one- 
allowance  proposal,  as  are  a  significant 
number  of  other  Senators. 

The  final  concern  about  the  commit- 
tee bill,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is 
with  hazardous  or  toxic  air  pollutants. 
I  think  there  is  a  general  consensus 
that  EPA  has  not  been  aggressive 
enough  in  controlling  these  hazardous 
emissions,  but  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Senate  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant provisions.  These  are  lengthy, 
they  are  complex,  they  are  confusing. 
They  deserve  to  be  examined  extreme- 
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ly  closely  and  probably  should  be 
modified  by  an  amendment  during 
Senate  consideration. 

I  say  honestly  I  do  not  think  there 
are  five  staffers  anywhere  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  who  understand 
it.  and  certainly  there  are  going  to  be 
many  things  that  come  up  where  we 
are  going  to  receive  some  remarkably 
gratuitous  amendments  which  will  say. 
•This  is  just  a  housekeeping  amend- 
ment which  will  tilt  or  do  something." 
We  all  ought  to  be  on  guard  for  that. 

I  have  great  concern  what  that  pro- 
vision can  do  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. Title  III  of  S.  1630  specifies  hard- 
line risk  limits  of  carcinogens  of  one  in 
one  million,  and  somewhere  along  in 
the  whole  thing  we  are  going  to  have 
to  revisit  the  issue  of  risk  assessment, 
on  who  are  the  gnomes  that  present  to 
us  that  if  we  do  this  there  will  be  one 
additional  cancer  death  per  million 
people. 

Who  are  these  people?  Risk  assess- 
ment is  going  to  just  grind  us  into 
rubble  in  years  to  come  because  there 
are  risks  to  life. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  great  risk  as- 
sessment hearings  of  years  ago  before 
we  came  to  the  Senate  was  as  a  manu- 
facturer testified  in  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing on  background  radiation  and  one 
of  the  members,  who  will  leave  us 
soon.  Senator  McClure.  brought  in  a 
radiation  device,  a  Geiger  counter,  and 
his  presentation  showed  that  the  back- 
ground radiation  in  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing was  greater  than  the  one  they  had 
in  the  bill  that  they  were  trying  to 
reach. 

So  those  are  the  things  we  go 
through  in  this  ghastly  exercise  of  en- 
vironment. We  have  the  e.xtremists  on 
both  sides. 

It  was  Bill  Ruckelshaus  who  left  the 
EPA  who  said: 

This  IS  really  .sorr.e  line  of  work.  We  get 
two  people  in  my  office.  We  are  talking 
about  radionuclides.  One  is  telling  me  that 
on  that  uranium  mill  tailings  pile,  the  grass 
is  growing.  Antelope  eat  it  and  bound 
through  the  prairies  with  renewed  vigor. 
Another  one  tells  me  if  you  walk  over  the 
top  of  the  pile,  you  will  be  sterilized. 

This  is  what  we  have  to  go  through 
in  this  exercise  and  we  should  go 
through  it  with  this.  But  as  to  risk  as- 
sessment, I  hope  we  will  keep  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  that. 

But  one  in  one  million  to  the  maxi- 
mally exposed  individual,  what  is  that? 
Who  did  that?  We  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at  that.  And  that  is  without  con- 
sideration of  cost,  feasibility,  or  other 
important  factors,  including  common 
sense.  It  would  seem  much  more  pru- 
dent to  protect  citizens  from  unreason- 
able risk  while  considering  feasibility. 

Then,  maximum  available  control 
technology.  I  think  that  should  be  de- 
fined predominantly  by  the  technolo- 
gy used  in  each  source  category  and 
should  not  broadly  specify  for  technol- 


ogy  transfer   between   source   catego- 
ries. 

After  listing  and  ranking  of  sources, 
only  those  source  categories  meriting 
control  should  be  required  to  imple- 
ment maximum  available  controls. 
Otherwise,  you  are  going  to  have  nu- 
merous small  facilities  such  as  oil  and 
gas  production  sites  posing  little  risk 
going  to  be  subject  to  very  expensive 
requirements.  I  believe  that  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  oil 
and  gas  production  facilities  so  that 
only  those  facilities  that  are  posing 
the  significant  risk  to  the  surrounding 
population  shall  be  subject  to  those  re- 
quirements. 

I  will  be  offering  several  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill  during 
consideration  of  the  legislation  dealing 
with  these  issues.  I  am  going  to  work 
with  the  committee  to  determine  if  we 
can  reach  consensus  on  those  before 
offering  them.  We  had  to  parry  our 
work  and  we  did.  I  am  not  complaining 
at  all.  It  was  a  good  long  markup  and 
it  was  done.  But  I  will  be  pursuing 
that  first  with  the  committee,  first 
with  the  majority,  first  with  the  staff. 
Here  we  go. 

We  should  be  witnessing  and  taking 
part  in  a  very  spirited  debate  on  a  very 
important  subject.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell.  He  and  I  have  been 
working  on  acid  rain  issues  for  years 
together.  We  almost  had  one.  But  that 
is  another  story. 

I  will  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Byrd.  an  extraordinarily  im- 
portant player  in  this  issue,  and  he 
will  be  a  steady  and  forceful  debater  in 
the  process. 

Our  fine  leader  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  Senator  Dole;  John  Chafee,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  En- 
vironment Committee;  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  who  worked  doggedly  on  this; 
Senator  Baucus,  who  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  on  the  issue; 
and  all  others  who  have  a  keen  inter- 
est in  ensuring  that  Americans  have 
clean  air  to  breathe  and  natural  re- 
sources that  are  adequately  protected 
from  pollution  and  recognizing  the 
tremendous  costs  that  will  be  required 
in  completing  it  all  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  further  lessen  our  competi- 
tiveness in  this  world's  economy. 
These  are  some  things  that  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to,  and,  indeed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  spirited  debates  of 
current  vintage. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
that  very  thoughtful  statement.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  has  contin- 
ually contributed  to  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  his  statement  here  on 


the  floor  today  is  further  evidence  of 
that.  I  say  that  for  many  reasons. 

No.  1,  the  Senator  pointed  out  the 
various  regions  of  the  country  which 
historically  had  difficulty  finding  a  so- 
lution, but  he  went  on  to  point  out 
that  he  is  going  to  consult  first  with 
the  committee  and.  before  offering 
amendments,  try  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  first,  I  very  much  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  It  is 
an  indication  from  the  minority  side 
that  they  want  to  work  with  the  ma- 
jority side  to  find  an  agreement. 

The  Senator  also  said  "here  we  go:" 
it  is  going  to  a  contentious  and  raucus 
debate.  It  will  be  contentious  at  times, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  very  well 
stated  differences  of  opinion.  I  tend  to 
think,  however,  that  the  year  of  the 
passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  here.  It 
will  happen  this  year.  Therefore  the 
debate,  although  it  will  be  confronta- 
tional, perhaps  will  not  be  as  conten- 
tious and  raucus  as  some  might  say. 
The  President  wants  the  bill.  The 
leadership  in  the  Senate  and  House 
want  the  bill.  The  country  wants  a 
bill.  There  will  be  a  clean  air  bill  this 
year. 

The  Senator  further  pointed  out 
this  is  a  continual  process;  debate, 
amendments  will  be  offered,  informal- 
ly and  formally,  here  on  the  floor.  The 
next  step  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
here  in  the  Senate  will  be  a  full  con-  i 
sideration  by  the  House.  The  House 
will  have  its  point  of  view  in  passage 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

After  that,  there  will  be  the  confer- 
ence. As  we  all  know,  the  conference 
is.  if  not  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
process,  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  parts  of  the  process  the  pas- 
sage of  any  bill.  So  there  will  be  many 
opportunities  for  Senators  and  for 
House  Members  as  they  examine  this 
bill  to  offer  changes,  improvements. 
And.  of  course,  the  committee  will  be 
very  responsive  to  those  suggestions 
because  it  is  our  goal  to  finally  pass 
the  bill. 

We  are  a  complex,  large  country. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  mark  by  pointing 
out.  if  you  listen  to  the  full  totality  of 
his  statement,  that  now  is  the  time  for 
cooperation.  Let  us  get  together.  Let 
us  pass  a  bill.  I  again  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  the  very,  very 
constructive  and  helpful  tone  that  he 
has  helped  set  here  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan] 
be  given  5  minutes  in  this  debate  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished, gallant,  generous  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  President. 

I  rise  for  a  painful  purpose— to  state 
my  disappointment  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  this  morning  at 
his  press  conference  in  response  to 
questions  concerning  my  legislation  to 
return  the  Social  Security  System  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  I  introduced 
the  bill  yesterday  in  the  company  of  a 
number  of  colleagues,  having  said  on 
December  29  that  I  would  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  'sleight  of 
hand  "  involved  whatever.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  was  any  need  to  make  such 
a  characterization.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem of  dissimulation.  I  would  suggest 
it  resides  with  the  present  practice  of 
using  Social  Security  trust  funds  as 
general  revenues.  My  distinguished 
friend,  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Penrosylvania,  Senator  Heinz,  has  used 
a  very  direct  word  for  this.  He  says  it 
is  called  "embezzlement". 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Commission  report, 
published  March  1,  1989,  the  Demo- 
cratic commissioners  said  that  we 
would  hope  to  see  the  Social  Security 
surpluses  saved,  but  if  they  were  not, 
w'e  would  return  Social  Security  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  We  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  commissioned  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security,  which 
was  given  to  the  Congress  January  a 
year  ago.  that  said  save  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus  or  return  to  pay  as  you 
go  when  you  have  a  reserve  of  a  year's 
or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half's  worth 
of  benefits. 

We  proposed  in  our  legislation  to  do 
just  that.  At  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  have  a  year's  reserve.  We  have  not 
had  such  a  reserve  since  1970.  The 
Social  Security  benefits  are  in  the  best 
possible  shape. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
was  surprised  this  morning  when  the 
President  was  asked  about  a  proposal 
by  a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
to  privatize  Social  Security,  which  is  in 
effect  to  abolish  Social  Security.  The 
President  described  that  as  "innova- 
tive." Is  it  "innovative"  to  suggest  that 
after  50  years  of  steady  payments  we 
should  start  dismantling  Social  Securi- 
ty? Well.  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
tled "House  Republicans  Push  Anew 
for  Privatization  of  Social  Security. " 
by  Tom  Kenworthy  and  Helen  Dewar. 
about  the  proposal  the  President  de- 
scribed as  innovative. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  20.  1990] 

House  Republicans  Push  Anew  for 

Privatization  of  Social  Security 

'By  Tom  Kenworthy  and  Helen  Dewar) 

Two  influential  House  Republicans  have 
dusted  off  an  old  idea  and  tossed  it  Into  the 
raging  debate  on  the  integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  touched  off  by  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's  proposal  to  cut 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  by  $50  bil- 
lion a  year. 

With  the  backing  of  House  Minority  Whip 
Newt  Gingrich  iR-Ga.).  Rep.  John  Edward 
Porter  'R-Ill.)  yesterday  said  he  will  push 
anew  for  the  gradual  privatization  of  Social 
Security  by  using  the  systems  rapidly  grow- 
ing surplus  to  establish  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  for  American  taxpayers. 

Porter,  who  introduced  legislation  last 
year  calling  for  a  study  of  his  propo.sed  re- 
tirement benefit  system,  said  he  will  redraw 
the  proposal  this  year  and  offer  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Moynihan's  plan. 

Moynihan  and  Porter  long  have  criticized 
a  federal  accounting  system  that  allows  the 
trust  fund  reserves  to  distort  the  size  of  the 
federal  deficit.  Although  Porter  gave  Moy 
nihan  credit  yesterday  for  kicking  off  a  spir- 
ited national  debate,  he  parted  company 
with  the  New  York  Democrat  over  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  the  payroll  tax. 

We  should  not  be  playing  tax-cut  politics 
with  the  Social  Security  system.  "  said 
Porter,  arguing  that  the  payroll  tax  reduc- 
tion would  force  future  congresses  to  drasti- 
cally raise  income  taxes  or  slash  retirement 
benefits  to  meet  the  government's  obliga- 
tion to  the  Baby-Boom  generation  when  it 
retires. 

Recognizing  the  political  appeal  of  Moyni- 
han's tax  cut  proposal,  many  Republicans, 
including  President  Bush,  have  labeled  it  a 
cynical  ploy  designed  to  force  the  White 
House  to  accept  a  general  lax  increase  and 
have  warned  that  its  advocates  are  endan- 
gering the  future  retirement  benefits  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Under  Porter's  proposal,  the  reser\'es  now 
building  up  in  Social  Security,  now  about 
$65  billion,  would  be  used  to  create  Individ- 
ual Social  Security  Retirement  Accounts 
controlled  by  each  taxpayer.  The  funds 
would  be  invested  in  relatively  safe  instru- 
ments, such  as  government  bonds,  and  con 
verted  to  annuities  by  each  worker  upon  re- 
tirement. Participation  would  be  mandato- 
ry, and  earlv  withdrawals  would  be  prohibit- 
ed. 

The  current  Social  Security  system  would 
become  fully  privatized  once  all  of  today's 
taxpayers  are  retired.  In  the  meantime. 
Porter  said,  there  would  be  a  hybrid  of  the 
current  Social  Security  system  and  the 
evolving  private  accounts. 

In  the  Senate,  Majority  Leader  George  J. 
Mitchell  (D-Maine)  said  Moynihan  has 
made  a  "serious  and  important  proposal  " 
but  expressed  concern  about  its  potential 
impact  on  the  deficit.  Mitchell  said  he  is 
awaiting  two  staff  studies  analyzing  the  pro- 
posal's implications  for  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  and  the  deficit  and  will  not  take 
a  position  until  they  are  available. 

But  Mitchell  said  Moynihan"s  proposal 
"brought  home  in  a  very  dramatic  way  the 
tremendous  inequities  of  the  American  lax 
system"  and  what  he  called  the  "inconsist- 
encies" of  Bush"s  tax  policies,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "let  the  little  people  pay  but  cut 
taxes  for  the  very  wealthy."  This  was  a  ref- 


erence to  Bush's  proposal  to  cut  taxes  on 
capital  gains. 

Minority  Lieader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.) 
said  he  thinks  that  Moynihan's  proposal 
will  "self-destruct,""  especially  since  it 
prompts  moves  to  raise  taxes,  such  as  a  pro- 
posal from  Sen.  Ernest  F.  HoUings  (D-S.C.) 
to  levy  a  value-added  tax.  or  national  saJes 
tax.  to  offset  the  cost  of  proposed  Social  Se- 
curity and  capital  gains  lax  reductions.  "He 
[Moynihan]  brought  the  good  news;  Boi- 
lings delivered  the  bad  news,"  Dole  said. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  throughout  the  1980s,  this  Sena- 
tor, as  either  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  or  ranking 
member,  fought  efforts  to  cut  Social 
Security  benefits  on  this  floor.  In 
1981.  the  Reagan-Bush  administration 
proposed  a  40-percent  reduction  in 
early  retirement  benefits  in  the  first  4 
months  in  office.  I  came  to  this  floor 
and  said  no  to  a  40-percent  reduction 
for  people  retiring  at  age  62. 

My  amendment  to  stop  the  benefit 
cuts  was  tabled,  or  killed,  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  48,  with  then  Senator  Quayle 
voting  against  me  and  for  benefit  cuts. 
By  the  end  of  the  day.  Senate  Repub- 
licans joined  with  Senate  Democrats 
in  repudiating  the  Reagan-Bush  pro- 
posals to  cut  Social  Security. 

We  are  doing  what  we  said  we  would 
do.  We  are  strengthening  Social  Secu- 
rity and  restoring  honesty  and  integri- 
ty to  Federal  finances.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  should  be  characterized  as 
sleight  of  hand.  I  regret  that.  Perhaps 
the  President  regrets  it.  If  so,  we  can 
leave  it  behind.  But  for  the  moment  I 
had  to  make  this  statement.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  courtesy  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  issue  of  the  Econo- 
mist be  printed  in  the  Record,  which 
says— and  I  will  conclude  with  this 
statement— that,  as  Mr.  Moynihan 
said  in  the  report  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Commission  last  March,  this 
present  practice  amounts  to  a  stealthy 
substitution  of  regressive  payroll  tax 
for  progressive  income  tax  in  paying 
for  Federal  spending.  That  might  be 
described  as  sleight  of  hand. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Jan.  20,  1990] 
Taxes:  Hidden  Treasure 
Washington.  DC— In  starting  a  campaign 
to  cut  the  payroll  tax  that  pays  for  retire- 
ment benefits.  Senator  Patrick  Moynihan 
has  acquired  strange  political  allies.  Right- 
wing  think-tanks  cheer  him  on;  his  fellow 
Democrats  keep  an  embarrassed  silence. 
President  Bush  is  in  the  awkward  position 
of  resisting  a  tax  cut  that  would  benefit  all 
working  Americans,  while  proposing  in  his 
1991  budget  a  cut  in  the  capital-gains  tax, 
plus  tax  breaks  for  saving,  both  of  which 
would  mainly  help  the  better-off.  Mr.  Moy- 
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niham's  move  could  make  the  payroll  tax, 
not  Mr.  Bush's  proposals,  the  focus  of  tax 
debate  this  year. 

The  payroll  tax  falls  equally  on  employers 
and  workers.  The  proceeds  go  into  two  trust 
funds,  one  that  finances  social  security  ( old- 
age  pensions),  the  other  Medicare,  the 
health-care  programme  for  the  old.  After  a 
1983  report  on  the  systems  solvency  from  a 
commission  of  which  Mr  Moynihan  was  a 
member.  Congress  approved  a  series  of  big 
increases  in  the  tax.  The  latest,  to  a  total  of 
15.3<"c  levied  on  all  pay  below  the  cut-off 
level  of  $51,300  a  year,  came  on  January  Isi. 
The  rate  is  now  60'~r  higher  than  it  was  in 
1970. 

The  payroll  tax  wreak.s  havoc  with  mar 
ginal  tax  rates  True  marginal  tax  rates  are 
at  their  peak  for  two-earner  couples  making 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000  a  year  (see 
chart)— precisely  the  middle-income  people 
who  would  best  respond  to  the  incentive  of 
lower  rates  America  has  one  of  the  world's 
least  progressive  tax  structures.  The  aver- 
age proportion  of  income  paid  in  tax  by  the 
poorest  SO'^t  of  families  rose  in  the  1980s  by 
6%.  while  for  the  richest  lO^r  it  fell  by  lO'^r. 
And  thanks  largely  to  higher  payroll  taxes. 
the  share  of  federal  taxes  in  GNP  through- 
out the  supposedly  tax-cutting  1980s  stayed 
unchanged  at  around  19.5'^c. 

There  are  big  annual  surpluses  in  both 
the  social-security  and  Medicare  trust  funds 
($65  billion  and  $25  billion  respectively  this 
year,  though  the  rising  cost  of  health  care 
means  that  the  Medicare  surplus  will  soon 
disappear)  The  social-security  surplus  is  dc 
signed  to  meet  the  pensions  of  retired  baby- 
boomers  in  the  next  century.  But  since  it  is 
invested  in  Treasury  securities,  it  is  not 
being  saved  but  used  to  finance  spending.  As 
Mr.  Moynihan  said  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Commission  last  March, 
this  amounts  to  a  stealthy  substitution  of 
regressive  payroll  tax  for  progressive 
income  tax  in  paying  for  federal  spending. 

Mr.  Moynihan  now  wants  to  roll  back  the 
January  1st  increase  and,  by  a  further  cut 
next  year,  to  return  social  security  from 
annual  surpluses  to  a  pay-as-you-go  system 
(with  a  modest  reserve).  Getting  rid  of  the 
bogus  surplus  would  be  much  better  than 
the  administration's  bogus  plan  to  protect  it 
after  1993  by  using  it  to  retire  federal  debt 

But  cutting  payroll  tax  runs  into  one  huge 
oljslacle:  it  would  add  $55  billion  to  the  1991 
budget  deficit.  That  would  scupper  any 
chance  of  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit target  of  $64  billion  unle.ss  spending 
were  cut  or  other  taxes  raised.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han has  disappeared  to  Africa  without 
saying  which  he  prefers,  though  it  is  gener 
ally  assumed  to  be  the  second.  His  oppo- 
nents fear  that  Congress  might  cut  the  pay 
roll  tax  and  ignore  Gramm-Rudman  (which 
can  be  suspended  if  GNP  growth  in  two  sue 
cessive  quarters  is  less  than  I'^r  at  an  annual 
rate— and  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year 
probably  met  that  test). 

Regardless  of  GNP  growth,  it  would  plain- 
ly be  wrong  to  increase  the  budget  deficit 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  that  can 
be  avoided:  bigger  cuts  in  defense  or  other 
spending:  higher  income,  petrol  or  excise 
taxes;  or  broadening  the  tax  base  to  include 
fringe  benefits  or  the  full  value  of  social  se- 
curity. Mr.  Bush  could  find  that  using  the 
deficit  argument  against  the  payroll-tax  cut 
Is  no  more  effective  politically  than  the 
same  argument  was  against  Mr.  Reagan's 
tax  cuts  in  1981.  A  better  strategy  would  be 
for  him  to  use  it  as  tax-cutting  cover  to  dis- 
guise bigger  tax  increases  elsewhere. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.si<ieration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
1  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1630,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 
The  American  people  have  made  clear 
their  desire  to  have  clean  air— air 
which  is  safe  to  breathe,  which  does 
not  harm  trees,  lakes,  and  coastal 
waters,  and  which  does  not  pose  the 
kind  of  threat  that  a  Bhopal-type  acci- 
dent, that  killed  and  maimed  thou- 
sands, to  happen  in  the  United  States. 
S.  1630  provides  the  legislative  under- 
pinning to  achieve  these  goals. 

I  want  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  to 
Senators  Burdick.  Baucus,  and 
Chafee  for  leading  the  effort  to  devel- 
op strong  clean  air  legislation  and 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  And  I 
want  to  particularly  commend  our  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  who 
for  a  decade  has  been  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate  on  clean  air.  I  believe 
that  his  unstinting  efforts  to  develop 
clean  air  legislation  and  see  that  it  is 
enacted  will  be  rewarded  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  we  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  enactment  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  NEPA  establishes  a  firm  recogni- 
tion that  each  person  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  healthful  environment.  And 
that  healthful  environment  depends 
on  clean  breathable  air.  Human  life  is 
dependent  on  it.  So  is  all  life.  Without 
clearn  air.  we  will  fail  to  achieve  all  of 
the  hopes  that  life  has  for  each  of  us 
and  the  generations  that  follow.  Un- 
fortunately, numerous  medical  groups 
have  concluded  air  pollution  is  causing 
a  public  health  crisis.  Air  pollution 
may  be  causing  as  many  as  50,000  pre- 
mature deaths  per  year.  And  the 
American  Lung  Association  has  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  spends 
$100  billion  every  year  in  additional 
health  care  costs  due  to  air  pollution 
exposure.  EPA's  implementation  of 
the  existing  Clean  Air  Act  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  healthful  environment 
called  for  by  NEPA. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  the 
American  Lung  Association  are  worth 
emphasizing  because  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  cost  of  bettering  our  envi- 
ronment. One  hundred  billion  dollars 
in  health  care  cost.  We  should  keep 
that  in  mind,  because,  as  the  debate 
proceeds,  we  will  hear  complaints  the 
cost  of  clean  air  legislation  is  too  high. 

It  is  a  familiar  complaint.  Down 
through  the  years,  there  has  been  a 
minority  of  voices  telling  Americans 
that  the  cost  of  better  health  was  too 
high— the  cost  of  better  lives  was  too 
high. 

We  heard  it  when  we  took  children 
out  of  sweatshops.  We  heard  it  when 
we  gave  workers  a  minimum  wage.  We 
heard  it  when  we  passed  mine  safety 


and  factory  safety  laws.  The  price  it 
was  said,  was  too  high. 

And  we  have  heard  it  every  time  we 
have  moved  to  control  environmental 
pollution.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the 
price  of  action  that  is  not  too  high.  It 
is  the  price  of  inaction. 

Americans  want  cleaner  air.  They 
want  us  to  pass  a  tough  bill.  They 
know  that  will  mean  some  changes. 
They  know  that  will  mean  adjust- 
ments. But,  they  know  we  have  the  in- 
genuity, and  the  creativity,  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

Those  who  say  the  cost  of  clean  air 
legislation  is  too  high  are  really  saying 
something  different.  They  are  saying 
America  cannot  afford  it,  cannot 
afford  the  increased  cost  to  protect 
the  health  of  its  people.  Think  of 
what  that  means.  It  is  a  message  of 
lower  horizons.  It  is  a  message  of 
gloom.  It  is  the  kind  of  message  that 
says  America's  economic  strength  can 
only  be  built  if  we  continue  to  soil  and 
damage  our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Amer- 
ica we  know.  A  sign  of  our  progress  as 
a  nation  is  that  with  our  increasing 
strength  and  increasing  prosperity,  we 
have  achieved  higher  quality  of  life 
for  our  people.  That  is  progress.  And, 
with  the  passage  of  this  clean  air  legis- 
lation, we  will  make  a  big  step  toward 
better,  healthier  lives.  And  it  is  about 
time  we  get  on  with  the  task. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  authorization  for 
appropriations  expired  in  1981  and 
since  then  the  Congress  has  neither 
reauthorized  nor  strengthened  the  act. 
This  is  primarily  the  fault  of  the 
Reagan  administration  which  first 
tried  to  weaken  the  act  and  when  that 
failed,  opposed  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  act. 

To  his  credit,  President  Bush  has 
made  passage  of  clean  air  legislation  a 
priority.  This  is  a  major  advance  over 
the  Reagan  administration  position, 
and  has  helped  provide  the  impetus 
for  congressional  action  during  this 
Congress.  And  the  President's  acid 
rain  proposal  represents  a  serious 
effort  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide. 

But  simply  being  better  than  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  was  so 
hostile  to  environmental  values,  is  not 
enough.  Unfortunately,  President 
Bush's  proposal  fails  to  provide  the 
tough  programs  we  need  to  address 
nonattainment  and  air  toxics.  And 
even  his  acid  rain  proposal  inadequate- 
ly controls  emissions  of  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen which  play  an  important  role 
in  the  generation  of  acid  rain.  S.  1630 
provides  the  tough,  comprehensive 
program  we  need. 

Air  toxics  present  a  significant 
threat  to  public  health  and  safety  and 
to  the  environment.  Air  toxic  emis- 
sions are  too  high— at  least  2.7  billion 
pounds  in  1987  according  to  the  right- 
to-know  data.  That  is  roughly  10 
pounds  of  toxic  air  emissions  for  every 


man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  And  total  air  toxic  emissions 
are  up  to  five  times  higher  when  we 
account  for  sources  of  emissions  not 
included  in  the  Right-To-Know  Pro- 
gram. 

Air  toxic  emissions  threaten  our 
health.  A  1989  EPA  study  estimated  a 
national  annual  cancer  incidence  of  up 
to  2,700  cancer  cases  from  exposure  to 
just  90  air  toxics.  This  means  that 
190,000  now  alive— 2,700  annually 
times  70-year  life  span— are  expected 
to  contract  cancer  from  exposure  to 
air  toxics.  And  EPA  has  identified  149 
facilities  where  the  risk  to  the  most 
exposed  individual  is  greater  than  1  in 
10,000.  One  plant  in  Texas  poses  a  risk 
of  cancer  greater  than  1  in  10. 

Toxic  air  emissions  also  pose  signifi- 
cant noncancer  risks  including  respira- 
tory disease  and  birth  defects. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  early  as 
1987,  EPA  concluded  that  air  toxics 
pose  a  high  risk  of  cancer  and  no- 
cancer  health  risks  when  compared  to 
other  sources  of  pollution. 

And  air  toxics  also  threaten  our  en- 
vironment. 

Air  toxics  account  for  roughly  25 
percent  of  the  total  toxic  loading  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  toxics  in  Lake  Superior. 

And  a  draft  EPA  report  concludes 
that  atmospheric  deposition  also  may 
be  an  important  source  of  toxics  to  es- 
tuaries and  coastal  waters.  Toxics  in 
our  coastal  environment  cause  tumors, 
reproductive  failures,  and  growth  and 
developmental  abnormalities  in  fish 
and  shellfish. 

Finally,  some  chemicals  are  extreme- 
ly hazardous  and  if  not  handled  prop- 
erly, pose  significant  risk  of  accidents. 

According  to  EPA,  there  have  been 
over  300  deaths  and  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion people  evacuated  between  1982 
and  1986  as  a  result  of  chemical  acci- 
dents. And  at  least  17  of  these  events 
had  the  potential  for  more  damage 
than  occurred  at  Bhopal  where  3,400 
died  and  200,000  were  injured  from  a 
catastrophic  release. 

It  is  clear  that  the  existing  air  toxics 
program  at  EPA  is  broken.  In  18  years, 
EPA  has  regulated  only  a  few  sources 
of  toxic  chemicals. 

The  staggering  amount  of  air  toxics 
releases,  together  with  the  threat  to 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  envi- 
ronment which  they  pose,  and  EPAs 
failure  to  act,  make  an  overwhelming 
case  to  enact  air  toxics  legislation. 

S.  1630  includes  tough  air  toxics  leg- 
islation based  on  a  bill  which  I,  along 
with  Senators  Durenberger  and 
Breaux  and  others,  introduced  last 
April. 

It  addresses  public  health  and 
safety,  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  requires  EPA  to  regulate  catego- 
ries of  sources  which  release  certain 
levels  of  191  hazardous  substances.  Fa- 
cilities  emitting    these    air   toxics    in 


amounts  above  the  established  levels 
will  be  required  to  install  the  maxi- 
mum available  control  technology. 
This  is  not  just  end-of-the-pipe  tech- 
nology; it  can  include  process  changes 
and  materials  substitution  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  generation  of  toxic  air 
pollutants  and  a  prohibition  on  such 
emissions  where  achievable. 

If  after  installation  of  this  technolo- 
gy, remaining  emissions  present  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  adverse  effects  on 
human  health  or  a  threat  to  the  envi- 
ronment, facilities  will  have  to  further 
reduce  their  emissions  to  eliminate 
these  risks. 

For  carcinogens,  which  have  no  safe 
level  of  emissions,  facilities  must 
reduce  their  emissions  to  levels  which 
pose  less  than  a  1  in  1,000,000  risk  of 
cancer  to  the  most  exposed  individual. 
Facilities  which  cannot  achieve  this 
level  using  all  available  technology  can 
continue  to  operate  as  long  as  their 
emissions  pose  a  risk  less  than  1  in 
10,000.  But  facilities  which  caruiot 
achieve  the  1  in  10,000  level  would  be 
required  to  shut  down. 

S.  1630  also  establishes  a  program 
for  addressing  the  problem  of  the  soup 
of  hazardous  air  emissions  in  urban 
areas.  According  to  EPA,  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  smaller  sources  in  our 
urban  areas  represents  a  large  portion 
of  the  risks  posed  by  air  toxics.  For  ex- 
ample, the  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  from 
toxic  air  emissions  in  Chicago  is  3  in 
1,000.  The  bill  requires  EPA  to  regu- 
late emissions  from  sources  of  the  10 
toxic  pollutants  which  pose  the  great- 
est threat  to  public  health  in  the  larg- 
est number  of  urban  areas. 

S.  1630  also  requires  EPA  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  monitor  atmospheric 
deposition  of  toxics  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  into  coastal  waters. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  public 
safety  concerns  posed  by  catastrophic 
releases  of  extremely  hazardous  sub- 
stances. It  builds  upon  the  program  we 
created  in  the  emergency  planning 
and  conununity  right-to-know  law 
which  gave  communities  information 
about  facilities  so  that  they  could  pre- 
pare to  respond  to  an  accident. 

S.  1630  requires  facilities  handling 
certain  levels  of  extremely  hazardous 
substances  to  prepare  hazard  assess- 
ments to  determine  the  potential  for 
an  accident.  This  will  help  prevent 
such  accidents  from  occurring. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  inde- 
pendent Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard 
Investigation  Board,  modeled  after  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
We  need  an  independent  board  to 
ensure  that  chemical  accidents  will  be 
subject  to  thorough  investigations. 
The  Chemical  Board  will  investigate 
and  report  on  chemical  accidents  in- 
volving death,  serious  injury,  and  sub- 
stantial property  damage  and  make 
recommendations  to  EPA  for  action  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  chemical  acci- 
dents. EPA  must  respond  in  writing  to 


each  recommendation,  EPA  is  given 
authority  to  promulgate  accident  pre- 
vention regulations,  and  EPA  must  re- 
quire leak  detection  systems. 

So  this  bill  establishes  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  reduce  the  number 
and  extent  of  chemical  accidents 
plaguing  our  Nation.  The  bill  makes  a 
number  of  significant  improvements 
over  the  President's  bill. 

The  President's  bill  fails  to  require 
action  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. It  fails  to  establish  a  specific 
program  to  address  urban  air  toxics.  It 
has  a  meager  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram without  an  independent  review 
board  and  without  the  required  prepa- 
ration of  hazard  assessments.  It  only 
requires  that  EPA  establish  technolo- 
gy standards  for  50  percent  of  the 
sources  of  toxics. 

And  the  administration's  bill  only  re- 
quires EPA  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
risks.  This  requires  EPA  to  balance 
public  health  protection  against  costs. 
Under  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  which  requires  regulation  of 
chemicals  which  also  pose  unreason- 
able risk.  EPA  has  regulated  just  two 
pollutants  since  1976. 

S.  1630  establishes  a  public  health 
standard  and  prohibits  this  balancing. 

We  also  need  to  establish  a  tough, 
comprehensive  program  to  rid  our  air 
of  the  ozone,  carbon  monoxide  and 
particulate  pollution  which  plague  our 
Nation. 

These  pollutants  threaten  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  our  environ- 
ment. Roughly  150  million  Americaris 
live  in  areas  where  ozone  levels  exceed 
the  existing  ozone  standard.  Some  citi- 
zens have  been  exposed  to  ozone  levels 
which  exceed  the  standard  established 
by  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Administration  to  protect  the 
health  of  factory  workers.  This,  even 
though  the  ozone  standard  was  sup- 
posed to  be  achieved  by  1977.  And 
unless  tougher  measures  are  adopted 
to  reduce  the  precursors  of  ozone, 
volatile  organic  com.pounds  and  nitro- 
gen oxides,  ozone  pollution  is  likely  to 
worsen  because  of  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  future. 

Millions  of  Americans  also  live  in 
areas  that  fail  to  meet  the  carbon 
monoxide  and  particulate  public 
health  standards. 

Violations  of  the  ozone  health  stand- 
ard can  result  in  lung  function  impair- 
ment, chest  pains,  shortness  of  breath, 
coughing,  nausea,  throat  irritation,  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  respiratory  in- 
fections and  in  high  enough  levels, 
death.  Young  children  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  both  acute  and  perma- 
nent effects  of  ozone  pollution.  Ozone 
pollution  also  can  result  in  adverse  ef- 
fects on  crops,  forests,  and  materials. 

Carbon  monoxide  robs  the  body  of 
needed  oxygen  and  violations  of  the 
health  standard  can  result  in  reduced 
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work  capacity  and  fetal  effects.  Partic- 
ulate matter  can  produce  a  range  of 
effects  from  temporary  reductions  of 
lung  function  and  increased  respirato- 
ry symptoms  to  aggravation  of  exist- 
ing respiratory  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  premature  death. 

In  1988  in  New  Jersey,  the  ozone 
standard  was  violated  45  days,  the 
highest  number  of  violations  in  5 
years,  with  levels  over  66  percent 
higher  than  the  ozone  standard.  The 
entire  State  is  classified  as  a  nonat- 
tainment  area  for  ozone.  Northern 
New  Jersey  has  carbon  monoxide 
levels  which  exceed  the  existing  stand- 
ard by  over  50  percent.  And  this  de- 
spite having  some  of  the  toughest  air 
pollution  controls  in  the  Nation.  More- 
over. New  Jersey  would  be  in  noncom- 
pliance even  if  all  emissions  in  New 
Jersey  were  eliminated  for  a  day  be- 
cause of  ozone  and  ozone  precursor 
pollutants  from  areas  upwind  of  New- 
Jersey. 

And  recent  evidence  demonstrates 
that  the  existing  ozone  standard  may 
not  be  fully  protective  of  human 
health.  Long-term  exposure  to  levels 
of  zone  50  percent  below  the  existing 
standard  have  been  shown  to  adverse- 
ly affect  lung  function. 

Unfortunately,  President  Bush's  pro- 
posal fails  to  call  for  the  necessary 
measures.  According  to  the  State  and 
Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Ad- 
ministrators [STAPPA],  the  provisions 
of  the  President's  bill  •  *  •  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  expeditious 
ly  attain  and  maintain  the  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  for 
ozone.  "  A  similar  finding  was  made  for 
the  President's  carbon  monoxide  con- 
trol program.  And  concerning  the 
President's  program  to  control  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles,  the  largest 
source  of  both  ozone  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide pollution.  STAPPA  concluded 
that  the  program  "*  *  *  is  inadequate 
and  represents  the  weakest  part  of  the 
administration's  clean  air  proposal." 

S.  1630  includes  strong  measures  to 
bring  the  Nation  into  attainment  with 
air  pollution  standards.  It  is  also 
tough,  but  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  standards  to  reduce 
automotive  emissions.  Auto  emissions 
result  in  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  hy- 
drocarbons, and  75  percent  of  its 
carbon  monoxide  and  are  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  50  percent  of  all 
cancer  deaths  caused  by  air  toxics.  De- 
spite significant  reductions  in  emis- 
sions from  cars,  remaining  emissions 
still  cause  a  large  part  of  the  Nation's 
ozone,  carbon  monoxide  and  air  toxics 
problems. 

And  vehicle  miles  traveled  are  grow 
ing  rapidly.  Overall  mileage  may 
double  between  now  and  the  year 
2000.  This  means  we  need  continued 
reductions  in  auto  emissions  which 
will  be  achieved  by  the  bill's  second 
round  standards  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  clean  air  public  health  standards. 


Finally,  and  most  important  to  my 
State.  S.  1630  includes  a  strong  pro- 
gram which  I  advocated  to  regulate 
pollutants  transported  from  upwind 
States.  Attainment  areas  within  the 
Northeast  Transport  Region  would  be 
required  to  adopt  reasonably  available 
and  cost-effective  controls. 

We  also  need  to  be  concerned  about 
municipal  solid  waste  incineration. 
Most  States  have  incineration  facili- 
ties for  municipal  solid  waste  either  on 
line  or  planned.  In  1986,  6  percent  of 
municipal  solid  waste  was  incinerated 
and  this  figure  is  expected  to  rise 
sharply.  While  the  choice  of  inciner- 
ation is  a  State  and  local  decision,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  role  to 
ensure  that  air  emissions  and  ash  dis- 
posal do  not  pose  threats  to  public 
health  and  the  environment. 

S.  1630  includes  a  strong  program  to 
control  emissions  from  incinerators 
and  ash  disposal.  It  also  provides  that 
incinerators  cannot  be  permitted 
unless  the  jurisdictions  served  have 
adopted  programs  which  are  certified 
by  the  State  to  achieve  a  25-percent 
solid  waste  recycling  rate.  Finally,  the 
bill  includes  a  provision  I  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  require  EPA  to  publish  guide- 
lines identifying  items  that  should  not 
be  incinerated  because  of  the  threat 
that  incineration  of  those  materials 
poses  to  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  need  to 
reduce  emissions  of  pollutants  which 
cause  acid  rain.  Acid  deposition  is 
caused  by  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
containing  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
which  result  from  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels.  These  pollutants  form  so- 
lutions of  sulfuric,  nitric,  and  other 
acids  in  the  atmosphere,  which  can  be 
carried  by  winds  as  small  particles  or 
droplets  of  water  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Acid  rain  can  impair  visibility, 
corrode  structures  and  materials,  pol- 
lute lakes,  streams  and  coastal  areas, 
reduce  the  growth  rates  of  trees  and 
crops  and  increase  respiratory  prob- 
lems in  humans.  A  1987  EPA  study 
concluded  that  just  8  of  the  44  poten- 
tial benefits  from  an  acid  rain  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  one  in  S.  1630 
would  result  in  saving  $5.2  billion  a 
year  in  the  costs  of  acid  rain. 

Rain  in  New  Jersey  has  been  meas- 
ured at  levels  at  least  70  to  80  times 
more  acidic  than  natural  rain.  New 
Jersey  streams  and  lakes  are  vulnera- 
ble to  continued  acid  deposition.  There 
is  evidence  of  damage  caused  by  acid 
rain  in  lakes  along  Kittatinny  Range 
in  northeast  New  Jersey.  Many  other 
lakes  throughout  the  Highlands 
region  are  near  the  limits  of  their  nat- 
ural buffering  capacities.  And  the 
Pinelands,  which  has  excess  sulfate 
and  nitrate  in  its  soils,  is  vulnerable  to 
any  increase  in  acidity.  One  study  al- 
ready shows  a  30-percent  growth  re- 


duction among  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  pitch  pines  in  the  Pinelands. 

In  addition,  acid  rain  has  been 
linked  to  elevated  levels  of  nitrogen  in 
coastal  waters.  The  effects  of  excess 
nutrients  in  bodies  of  water  are  anoxic 
conditions  in  bottom  waters,  blooms  of 
nuisance  and  sometimes  toxin-produc- 
ing organisms,  reduction  in  water  clar- 
ity, and  degradation  in  species  compo- 
sition of  the  aquatic  community.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  are  that  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  entering  estuarine  wa- 
tersheds is  responsible  for  roughly 
one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  New 
York  Bight  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

S.  1630  establishes  the  program  we 
need  to  address  the  acid  rain  problem. 
It  provides  for  a  10-million-ton  reduc- 
tion in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from 
1980  levels  by  the  year  2000.  And  it  re- 
quires a  2  million  ton  reduction  in  ni- 
trogen oxides  from  1980  by  the  year 
2000.  To  ensure  that  emissions  of 
these  pollutants  do  not  increase  after 
the  year  2000,  the  bill  caps  emissions 
at  the  year  2000  requirement  and  es- 
tablishes a  program  of  emissions  al- 
lowances to  achieve  cost-effective  re- 
ductions in  emissions. 

One  thing  the  bill  does  not  do  is  pro- 
vide for  cost-sharing.  Pollution  gener- 
ating States  should  pay  for  cleanup 
just  as  we  have  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  Eastern  States.  In  fact,  the  larg- 
est sulfur  emitting  States  in  the  States 
have  lower  electric  rates  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  prob- 
lems of  global  warming  and  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion.  While  there  is 
some  dispute  about  the  timing  and 
extent  of  global  warming,  there  is 
little  question  that  we  are  heating  up 
the  Earth  which  may  lead  to  climate 
change.  This  change  could  lead  to  ex- 
tinction of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  unable  to  adapt  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  adverse  effects  on  agri- 
culture because  of  reduced  soil  mois- 
ture content  and  altered  storm  and 
precipitation  patterns,  a  rise  in  sea 
level  of  at  least  1  foot  which  would  in- 
undate an  area  100  to  200  feet  from 
current  coastlines  and  an  increase  in 
global  average  temperature  of  3  to  11 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  bill  addresses  global  warming  in 
a  number  of  ways.  First,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes carbon  dioxide  emissions  stand- 
ards for  automobiles.  Motor  vehicles 
produce  one-quarter  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide emitted  in  the  United  States  and 
we  are  responsible  for  20  percent  of 
the  worldwide  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions. The  standards  in  the  bill  will 
result  in  an  average  fuel  efficiency  of 
33  miles  per  gallon  in  1996  and  40 
miles  per  gallon  by  2000.  These  are 
standards  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  says  are  achievable  with  avail- 
able technology. 

This  increase  in  fuel  efficiency  is 
needed  just  to  offset  the  increase  in 


vehicle  miles  traveled.  Without  the 
carbon  dioxide  standard  and  with  the 
continuing  growth  in  vehicles  miles 
traveled,  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
from  cars  will  increase  35  percent  by 
the  year  2005. 

Second,  the  emissions  cap  for  emis- 
sions of  acid  rain  precursors  will  put  a 
premium  on  energy  conservation  as  a 
means  for  reducing  these  emissions. 
Increased  energy  conservation  will 
lower  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  regula- 
tory program  to  control  substances  in- 
cluding chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons  which  destroy  the  stratospher- 
ic ozone  layer  and  also  act  as  green- 
house gases.  The  destruction  of  ozone 
in  the  stratosphere  increases  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  light  reaching 
the  Earth.  This  will  lead  to  adverse 
human  health  effects  including  in- 
creased skin  cancer  and  cataracts  and 
harm  to  crops  and  marine  animals. 
CFC's  and  related  chemicals  account 
for  15  to  20  percent  of  the  predicted 
greenhouse  effect  and  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  one-third  of 
all  CFC  emissions. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill 
which  I  do  strongly  oppose.  This  con- 
cerns the  mandatory  use  of  gasohol  as 
an  oxygenated  fuel  within  carbon 
monoxide  nonattainment  areas. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  this 
provision  could  have  significant,  coun- 
terproductive impacts.  The  provision 
is  a  mandate  for  a  greatly  increased 
use  of  ethanol-based  fuel— gasohol. 
While  the  use  of  gasohol  can  result  in 
the  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide 
levels,  its  increased  volatility  can  also 
contribute  to  the  ozone  problem  faced 
by  many  communities. 

The  committee  provision  mandates, 
through  environmental  legislation,  a 
greatly  increased  market  share  for 
gasohol,  which  is  already  highly  subsi- 
dized through  several  sources,  includ- 
ing an  exemption  from  6  cents  of  the 
9-cent  Federal  gas  tax.  This  exclusion 
already  costs  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  [HTF]  approximately 
$500  million  in  revenues  annually.  In 
turn,  the  mass  transit  account  of  the 
HTF,  which  is  also  supported  by  the 
gas  tax,  suffers.  The  impact  on  reve- 
nues from  the  committee  provision 
has  been  estimated  at  between  $300 
million  to  $1  billion  annually.  There- 
fore, through  an  expanded,  mandated 
use  of  gasohol.  Federal  support  for 
mass  transit,  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
efforts  of  areas  like  northern  New 
Jersey  to  meet  clean  air  goals,  would 
be  reduced. 

Much  of  this  problem  could  be  alle- 
viated by  allowing  other  carbon  mon- 
oxide-reducing fuels  to  be  used  by  non- 
attainment  areas.  That  was  the  intent 
of  an  amendment  I  offered  during 
committee  consideration.  By  setting  a 
minimum  oxygen  content  of  fuels 
during  winter  months  at  2.7  percent, 
other  fuels,  such  as  methyl-tertiary- 


butyl-ether  [MTBE],  could  be  used  in 
nonattainment  areas.  MTBE  is  not 
exempt  from  the  gas  tax,  and  there- 
fore does  not  have  the  draining  impact 
on  public  transportation  and  highway 
spending.  Importantly,  while  provid- 
ing virtually  the  same  carbon  monox- 
ide reduction  benefits  as  gasohol, 
MTBE  also  can  reduce  hydrocarbons, 
and  does  not  contribute  to  the  ozone 
problem. 

As  stated  by  the  State  and  Territori- 
al Air  Pollution  Program  administra- 
tors, any  oxygenated  fuels  require- 
ment should  be  fuel-neutral,  not  favor- 
ing the  use  of  one  beneficial  fuel  over 
another.  Unfortunately,  the  commit- 
tee provision  does  not  meet  this  test. 
In  failing  to  do  so,  I  believe  its  envi- 
ronmental benefits  are  outweighed  by 
its  disadvantages.  Consequently.  I  will 
be  working  to  improve  this  provision 
before  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
the  clean  air  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  act  quickly 
to  pass  S.  1630.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
bill  1630  and  particularly  to  do  so  after 
the  exceptional  comments  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  who 
has  been  such  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  cause  of  cleaner  air  and  a  better 
environment  generally. 

S.  1630  would  for  the  first  time  in  a 
dozen  years  create  new  restrictions  on 
the  pollution  that  continues  to  de- 
grade our  air,  our  world,  and  our 
health. 

The  new  Clean  Air  Act  addresses 
such  diverse  problems  as  acid  rain, 
urban  smog,  air  toxins,  catastrophic 
chemical  accidents,  municipal  inciner- 
ators, global  warming,  and  chloro- 
fluorocarbon  emissions.  All  are  con- 
nected, however,  by  the  threat  they 
pose  to  our  health  and  our  lives. 

I  am  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
been  a  participant  in  the  work  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee during  the  year  that  the  Clean 
Air  Act  will  become  law.  For  8  years, 
my  colleagues  have  labored  on  this 
legislation  against  strong  opposition 
from  the  previous  administration  and 
special  interests  that  have  a  stake  in 
the  status  quo.  It  is  clear  to  us  all  that 
the  status  quo  must  change. 

In  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  Con- 
gress resolved  that  all  Americans 
would  breathe  healthy  air  within  a 
decade.  That  goal  was  not  achieved.  In 
the  years  since  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
last  amended— back  in  1977— the  air 
has  become  dirtier  and  more  danger- 
ous. Our  uphill  climb  against  the  rav- 
ages of  pollution  has  been  turned  into 
a  downhill  fall,  and  only  now  are  we 
recognizing  the  real  impact  of  our  fail- 
ure to  act. 

The  testimony  heard  by  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 


demonstrates  that  we  are  paying  a 
high  price  for  pollution. 

The  Nation's  leading  health  ex- 
perts—from the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
to  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation—all testified  before  Congress 
that  the  Nation  faces  nothing  less 
than  a  public  health  crisis  because  of 
air  pollution.  I  agree  witnS)ur  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  said  at 
one  of  our  early  committee  hearings. 
"If  every  American  parent  compre- 
hended the  threat  to  his  or  her  child 
from  air  pollution,  they  would  over- 
whelm Congress  with  the  demand  for 
action." 

It  is  time  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  the  danger  they  face. 
Today.  150  million  Americans  are 
living  in  areas  which  fail  to  meet  Fed- 
eral health  standards.  But  even  this 
estimate  may  understate  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  The  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  testified  before  the 
Environment  Committee  that  in  many 
large  cities,  unhealthy  levels  of  smog 
occur  about  twice  as  often  as  EPA  re- 
ports. 

Research  conducted  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity indicates  that  air  pollution 
may  be  a  contributing  factor  in  1  out 
of  every  20  deaths  in  the  United 
States. 

The  past  president  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  concluded 
that  acid  rain  causes  up  to  50.000  pre- 
mature deaths  each  year.  Without 
action  to  control  acid  rain,  he  says,  the 
number  could  grow  to  as  high  as 
100.000  to  150.000  premature  deaths  a 
year. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  both 
from  the  administration  and  from 
people  in  the  private  sector  who  want 
to  weaken  the  bill  before  us.  about  the 
cost  of  Senate  bill  1630.  But  all  the 
talk  about  the  economic  impact  has 
missed  a  very  important  point:  you 
can't  talk  about  the  cost  of  a  new- 
Clean  Air  Act  without  considering  the 
cost  of  our  failure  to  pass  a  strong  bill. 

Air  pollution  costs  Americans  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  because  of 
its  effect  on  land  and  water  and.  most 
important,  our  health. 

The  American  Lung  Association  has 
told  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
health  costs  of  pollution  from  such 
pollutants  as  ozone  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide are— at  a  minimum— $100  billion 
a  year.  The  group  says  that  health 
care  costs  associated  with  pollution 
from  cars  and  trucks  alone  amount  to 
$93  billion  a  year. 

Sulfate  pollution  is  estimated  to  cost 
Americans  as  much  as  $432  billion  in 
annual  health  care  costs. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  health 
impact  of  acid  rain,  air  toxins  and 
CFC's  and  one  can  plainly  see  that  the 
cost  of  doing  nothing  about  air  pollu- 
tion is  far  higher  than  the  cost  of  en- 
acting a  tough,  new  Clean  Air  Act. 
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Certainly  some  businesses  and  indus- 
tries will  have  to  pay  more  to  comply 
with  this  legislation.  But  their  ac- 
countants and  planners  must  know 
that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  America  today  is  associated 
with  health  care. 

Members  of  Congress  frequently 
hear  from  employers  throughout  this 
country  who  are  extremely  concerned 
with  the  rising  costs  of  health  care  for 
their  employees.  In  1989.  health  care 
cost  the  United  States  more  than  $600 
billion— about  12  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Because  of  the  high 
price  of  health  care,  some  37  million 
Americans  are  not  covered  by  health 
insurance— which  means,  of  course, 
that  when  they  become  ill.  all  of  us 
pick  up  the  tab  for  their  care.  Rising 
health  care  costs  may  further  threat- 
en the  160  million  Americans  who  do 
rely  on  employer-sponsored  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

So,  look  at  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  as 
a  health  care  bill.  It  will  help  us  dra- 
matically reduce  the  cost  of  health 
care  in  America  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  illness,  disease,  and  death 
that  air  pollution  causes.  Taken  in  this 
context,  we  might  well  call  Senate  bill 
1630  the  "Business  Health  Cost  Re- 
duction Act  of  1990." 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  specific  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation. 

OZONE  POLLUTION 

Ozone  pollution,  which  is  caused 
mainly  by  emissions  from  so-called 
mobile  sources,  such  as  automobiles,  is 
the  country's  most  persistent  pollution 
problem.  It  can  cripple  our  lungs  and 
cause  emphysema  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  some  parts  of  the  country. 
breathing  the  air  is  as  damaging  as 
smoking  cigarettes. 

The  most  vulnerable  among  us  are 
children,  older  citizens,  asthmatics  and 
people  with  pulmonary  diseases. 
Nearly  half  the  pediatricians  surveyed 
in  a  recent  study.  The  American 
Asthma  Report,  reported  treating 
more  asthmatic  children  today  than  5 
or  10  years  ago. 

Healthy  adults  can  be  affected  by 
ozone  pollution  as  well.  In  polluted 
Los  Angeles,  researchers  found  severe 
lung  lesions  and  chronic  disease  in 
one-fourth  of  the  15-  to  25-year-olds 
they  studied. 

Carbon  monoxide,  also  emitted  by 
automobiles,  is  potentially  lethal  to 
humans.  It  reduces  the  ability  of  blood 
to  deliver  oxygen  to  the  body's  tissues. 
Fetal  exposure  to  even  modest  levels 
of  carbon  monoxide  can  lead  to  perma- 
nent brain  damage.  Nine  million 
Americans  suffering  from  heart  dis- 
ease are  vulnerable  to  carbon  monox- 
ide pollution;  elevated  levels  of  the 
pollution  can  trigger  heart  attacks. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  clear  we 
must  do  more  to  control  motor  vehicle 
emissions.  In  my  view,  this  is  one  of 
the  most   important  contributions  of 


the  legislation  before  this  body  today. 
Cars  and  trucks  emit  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  hydrocarbons.  45  per- 
cent of  the  nitrogen  oxides,  and  90 
percent  of  carbon  monoxide.  They  also 
contribute  up  to  30  percent  of  all 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  the  United 
States,  which  contribute  to  global 
warming. 

Automakers  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  progre.ss  in  controlling  emissions 
from  tailpipes  of  automobiles  in  the 
last  20  years.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
them— and  to  the  legislators  who  en- 
acted laws  requiring  emission  con- 
trols—for that.  But  the  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  pollution  emitted  per 
car  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  on  the  road  and  the  number  of 
miles  each  car  is  driven. 

That  trend  will  continue.  We  heard 
testimony  in  our  committee  that  the 
amount  of  miles  Americans  will  travel 
by  car  will  continue  to  increase  at  a 
rate  of  25  billion  miles  per  year— that's 
equivalent  to  a  million  car  trips 
around  the  planet  Earth.  The  total 
number  of  vehicles  is  estimated  to 
grow  by  76  percent  by  the  year  2010. 

Without  further  controls,  emission 
levels  from  cars— which  are  already 
unacceptable— will  cause  even  greater 
damage  than  it  does  now. 

The  bill  before  us  will  require  not 
only  immediate  improvements  in  tail- 
pipe emission  controls,  but  will  require 
additional  improvements  down  the 
road.  It  does  ask  a  great  deal  of  the 
auto  industry,  but  it  does  so  only  be- 
cause automobiles  constitute  such  a 
significant  part  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem we  face. 

The  requirement  for  a  so-called 
second  round  of  tailpipe  control  meas- 
ures—to be  implemented  in  2003,  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  industry 
and  the  administration.  On  the  other 
hand,  environmentalists,  health  orga- 
nizations, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  around  the  country,  have 
praised  the  inclusion  of  this  additional 
set  of  controls  on  auto  emissions. 

There  are  several  myths  propounded 
by  the  auto  industry  and  its  support- 
ers that  we  must  deal  with  at  the 
start.  The  first  myth  is  that  the  stand- 
ards are  technologically  infeasible. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
disagrees.  In  fact.  California  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  introduce  stand- 
ards twice  as  strict  as  those  required  in 
the  committee  bill.  California  is  asking 
the  auto  industry  to  meet  these  higher 
standards  by  1997. 

What  is  amazing  to  me  is  that  the 
auto  industry  claims  it  cannot  techno- 
logically meet  the  demanding  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  bill  when,  in  fact, 
many  of  the  cars  it  produces  already 
certify  that  they  can  meet  these 
standards  today,  for  vehicles  traveling 
up  to  50,000  miles. 

More  significant,  the  manufacturers 
of   motor  vehicle   emission  controls— 


the  people  who  will  actually  make  it 
possible  for  the  auto  industry  to  meet 
the  new  standards— say  that  technolo- 
gy will  keep  pace  with  the  legal  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  our  bill. 

The  second  myth  is  that  this  aspect 
of  our  legislation  is  too  expensive;  the 
economic  tradeoff  is  not  worth  the 
effort.  This  myth  is  based  on  an  un- 
derlying myth— the  EPA  says  the  cost 
of  implementing  the  stricter  emission 
controls  would  amount  to  $500  per  car. 
Using  this  figure,  others  calculate  that 
our  bill  increases  the  cost  of  reducing 
ozone  by  $6.5  billion  a  year  over  the 
President's  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  cost  $500  per 
car  to  comply  with  the  new  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  EPA  estimate  is  apparently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
catalytic  converter  in  every  car  would 
have  to  be  replaced  during  the  vehi- 
cle's lifetime.  But  the  manufacturers 
of  emission  controls  and  the  State  of 
California  have  testified  that  improve- 
ments in  vehicle  technology,  fuels 
electronics  and  catalysts  should  enable 
cars  to  achieve  the  bills  standards 
without  having  to  install  two  catalytic 
converters  in  each  automobile.  The 
California  Air  Resources  Board  esti- 
mates the  overall  cost  of  achieving  the 
second  round  of  tailpipe  standards  at 
about  $122  to  $132  per  car.  This  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  cost  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  third  myth  is  that  the  stand- 
ards are  not  cost  effective;  in  other 
words,  the  cost  per  ton  of  emission  re- 
ductions is  too  high  when  compared 
with  other  strategies.   . 

The  correct  data  reveals  precisely 
the  opposite:  The  second  round  of 
automobile  standards  is  among  the 
most  cost-effective  strategies  for  con- 
trolling the  pollution  that  will  remain 
in  the  year  2003.  The  additional  emis- 
sion controls  contained  in  our  bill— as 
opposed  to  the  President's  bill— will 
according  to  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation remove  243.192  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons from  the  air  each  year;  13.9 
million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide;  and 
216,170  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

If  we  don't  take  that  amount  of  pol- 
lution out  of  car  emissions,  where  will 
w-e  be  able  to  do  so?  If  not  cars,  then 
States  will  have  to  cut  emissions  from 
shoe  factories,  bakeries  and  other 
sources  of  similar  pollution— at  far 
higher  cost  and  inconvenience  to  busi- 
ness and  consumers.  In  the  extreme- 
some  have  testified  that  if  we  don't 
cut  pollution  from  cars— we'll  have  to 
examine  eliminating  lawn  mowers,  dry 
cleaners,  and  personal  deodorants.  Ex- 
perts testified  that  government  would 
have  to  turn  to  restrictions  on  items 
like  these  if  we  don't  squeeze  pollution 
from  cars. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  to  figure 
in  the  cost  of  health  care,  as  I  have 
noted  earlier.  Motor  vehicle  pollution 
costs  Americans  billions  each  year;  in 


my  State  of  Connecticut,  the  figure  is 
$1.6  billion  in  health  care  costs  associ- 
ated with  motor  vehicle  emissions.  I 
believe  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
$130  more  for  a  new  car  in  order  to 
help  keep  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren free  of  the  damage  of  air  pollu- 
tion to  their  health— damage  that  can 
cost  them  far  more  in  the  future  than 
the  entire  cost  of  their  car. 

TRANSPORTATION  CONTROL  MEASURE.S 

In  addition  to  strict  controls  on 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles,  the 
Senate  bill  recognizes  that,  for  some 
parts  of  the  country,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  implement  transportation 
control  measures  to  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  the  automobile. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  insu- 
lated Washington  is  from  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  one  thing  we  share  in 
common  with  many  of  our  urban  and 
suburban  constituents  is  traffic.  Go 
out  to  the  Shirley  Highway  or  to  the 
beltway  and  see  what  the  proliferation 
of  automobiles  is  doing  to  our  air. 
That  pattern  of  gridlock  is  being  re- 
peated in  region  after  region  acrcss 
the  country. 

The  GAO  says  that  urban  conges- 
tion levels  will  increase  nearly  300  per- 
cent over  a  20-year  period  unless  we 
take  steps  to  change  our  ways. 

The  committee  bill  requires  that 
transportation  planning  decisions 
must  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  their 
impact  on  air  quality.  This  kind  of 
connection  is  important  if  we  are  to 
get  control  of  motor  vehicle  use  in  the 
years  ahead.  State  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  managers  agree.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  environment,  their 
representatives  said: 

Significant  reduction.s  in  vehicle  miles 
traveled  are  horely  needed  in  many  ozone 
and  carbon  monoxide  nonattamment  areas. 
Unless  transportation  projects  are  evaluated 
based  upon  their  ability  to  a-ssist  in  attain- 
ing and  maintaining  the  standards,  ade- 
quate reductions  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  achieve. 

Even  a  modest  improvement  in 
transportation  control  measures  could 
have  a  dramatic  impact,  because  at 
present  more  than  80  percent  of  our 
population  commutes  to  work  in  auto- 
mobiles. If  the  average  commuter  pas- 
senger load  were  increased  by  just  one 
person,  we  would  save  33  million  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  each  day.  with  a  com- 
mensurate reduction  in  pollution. 

Our  legislation  would  require  EPA  to 
provide  guidance  to  States  and  local- 
ities on  the  benefits  that  can  be 
achieved  from  transportation  controls. 
It  would  also  encourage  severely  pol- 
luted regions  to  adopt  transportation 
controls,  though  the  decision  as  to 
what  controls  to  implement  would  be 
left  up  to  the  States.  Our  bill  does  not 
impose  any  requirement  for  taxes,  ra 
tioning,  or  tolls. 

The  inclusion  of  transportation  con- 
trols in  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  Clean  Air  Working 


Group,  made  up  of  2,000  small  and 
large  businesses,  the  Clean  Air  Coali- 
tion, the  umbrella  group  of  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  State  and 
local  air  pollution  authorities. 

ACID  RAIN 

The  critical  element  of  the  acid  rain 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  is  the 
cap  on  future  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide. Without  a  cap,  the  gains  from  any 
emi.ssion  control  technologies  could 
simply  be  wiped  out  by  a  proliferation 
of  acid  rain  sources. 

There  will  be  a  .strong  effort  mount- 
ed by  tho.se  who  want  to  eliminate  the 
cap.  Any  such  amendments  must  be 
defeated  if  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  is  to 
preserve  its  integrity  as  a  strong  anti- 
pollution measure. 

Opponents  of  the  cap  will  argue  that 
the  economic  growth  of  this  country  is 
dependent  on  increased  acid  rain  emis- 
sions—they may  not  say  it  in  quite  so 
many  words,  but  that  will  be  their  un- 
derlying message.  But  the  statistics  do 
not  support  this  proposition.  In  fact, 
since  1970.  electricity  sales  have  risen 
76  percent.  The  GNP  went  up  59  per- 
cent and  total  coal  use  is  up  50  per- 
cent. This  all  occurred  during  a  time 
when  environmental  protection  meas- 
ures were  being  implemented  all  over 
America. 

Because  of  environmental  controls, 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  actually  de- 
creased by  28  percent  over  the  past 
two  decades,  while  the  economy  un- 
derwent a  tremendous  boom.  Clearly 
economic  growth  and  environmental 
protection  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

More  important,  for  the  long-term 
protection  of  the  planet,  this  bill  is  im- 
portant because  of  its  emphasis  on 
energy  conservation.  The  United 
States  bears  an  especially  heavy  re- 
sponsibility because  of  its  contribution 
to  global  warming.  In  1988,  U.S.  fossil 
fuel  use  accounted  for  close  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  fossil  fuels.  Electric  utilities 
are  the  largest  source  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, emitting  about  35  percent  of  the 
total.  We  can  exercise  little  authority 
in  our  discussions  about  the  global 
warming  problem  with  our  neighbors 
of  the  world  if  we  do  not  act  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order. 

The  bill's  section  403  requires  that 
Federal  facilities  in  certain  areas 
devote  some  of  their  energy  costs  to 
such  alternative  sources  of  energy  as 
solar,  thermal,  photovoltaic,  and  fuel 
cell  technology.  Such  Government 
promotion  of  these  systems  will  help 
put  our  country  at  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  industries  of  the  future  will  come 
to  rely  on  new  sources  of  energy. 

TOXIC  AIR  POLLUTANTS 

Senate  bill  1630  creates  important 
new  requirements  in  the  area  of  toxic 
air  pollutants.  Tons  of  chemicals  are 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere  of  this 
country  every  day.  and  their  total 
impact  on  human  health  is  not  known. 


though  we  can  safely  conclude  that  it 
is  not  good. 

Toxic  air  pollutants  take  an  annual 
toll  of  thousands  of  cases  of  cancer, 
acute  illness,  and  chronic  disease.  EPA 
has  concluded  that  200.000  people 
alive  today  will  get  cancer  because  of 
these  emissions.  The  risk  is  particular- 
ly high  for  those  who  live  in  urban 
areas,  where  one  excess  cancer  death 
for  every  1.000  persons  is  not  unusual. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  a  de- 
scription of  life  in  an  industrialized 
area  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  spring.  In  a  region  surround- 
ed by  large  chemical  companies,  the 
air  is  so  polluted  that  screens  rust  out, 
paint  peels  off  cars,  and  garderis  wilt. 
The  lung  cancer  death  rate  is  twice 
the  national  average.  One  resident  de- 
scribed the  situation  this  way: 

"With  what  we  breathe,  what  would 
it  hurt  to  smoke?  You  wake  up  with  a 
headache.  You  get  up  and  start  in 
coughing  and  hopefully  your  sinuses 
will  clear.  You  have  laryngitis  and  you 
just  ache  all  over  '  *  *.  The  only  thing 
free  in  this  world  they  ruined:  the 
air. '■ 

Toxic  emissions  also  can  cause  seri- 
ous illnes-ses  besides  cancer,  including 
birth  defects,  damage  to  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  reproductive  disor- 
ders, and  genetic  mutations. 

The  chemical  industry  and  others 
will  say  our  bill  is  too  tough.  But  the 
toxic  air  pollutants  portion  of  Senate 
bill  1630  is  a  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise. EPA's  own  analysis  of  the  bill 
concludes  that  most  industries  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  bill's  standards  w-ith- 
out  an  undue  cost. 

The  Presidents  bill  does  nothing  to 
define  what  kind  of  risk  from  toxic 
pollution  is  unacceptable.  It  simply 
leaves  EPA  with  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  unreasonable 
risks.  EPA  has  that  kind  of  authority 
in  the  field  of  pesticide  controls,  and 
look  at  the  results:  18  years  of  living 
with  Alar  in  our  apples;  two  decades  of 
EBDC  use  on  a  wide  variety  of  our 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  discretion- 
ary standard  is  so  loose  and  so  vague 
as  to  render  it  virtually  meaningless. 

Finally,  the  toxic  air  pollutants  por- 
tion of  the  committee  bill  contains  an 
important  feature  absent  from  the 
President's  bill:  A  provision  to  prevent, 
detect,  and  respond  to  accidental  re- 
leases of  chemicals.  We  need  an  inde- 
pendent Chemical  Safety  Board  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  chemical  acci- 
dents, just  as  we  need  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  to  deal 
with  airline  and  train  disasters. 

This  Board  will  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  catastrophic  accidents 
and  make  recommendations  to  EPA  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  accidents  in  the 
future.  The  NTSB,  in  operation  since 
1967.  has  made  a  dramatic  difference 
in    the    safety    of    transportation    in 
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America.  It  is  time  for  us  to  create  a 
Chemical  Safely  Board  to  promote  the 
safer  manufacture  and  use  of  chemi- 
cals in  this  country.  One  thing  is  clear: 
if  we  hn"T  a  Bhopallike  disaster  in 
America.  Congress  would  create  a 
Chemical  Safety  Board  within  weeks 
after  the  chemical  clouds  di.ssipate 
Why  wait  for  such  a  tragedy''  In  fact, 
chemical  accidents  are  happening  with 
disturbing  frequency,  and  people  are 
getting  sick  and  dying  because  of 
them.  A  Chemical  Safety  Board  is  a 
simple,  effective  way  to  deal  with  this 
growing  environmental  problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
details  of  this  new  Clean  Air  Act 
which  are  important  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  and  our 
health,  and  I  know  we  will  be  debating 
them  in  the  days  ahead.  I  commend 
our  majority  leader  for  his  longstand- 
ing efforts  to  enact  legislation  such  as 
this;  the  fact  that  we  are  considering 
it  today  is  due  in  large  part  to  his  per- 
sistence and  his  dedication  to  creating 
a  cleaner  America. 

I  also  salute  our  committee  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  for  his  leadership  and  his  de- 
termination to  see  clean  air  legislation 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  national  agenda. 
And  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  of  Montana 
and  Senator  Chafee  for  their  tenacity 
and  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
this  very  complicated  field  of  pollution 
control:  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  as  this  debate  continues. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  clean  air.  They  want  a  new  Clean 
Air  Act.  Let  us  give  them  one  that  we 
can  be  proud  of,  and  they  can  depend 
on.  Our  efforts  will  not  bear  full  fruit 
for  many  years  to  come  but.  rest  as- 
sured, if  we  fail  to  enact  as  strong  a 
bill  as  possible,  the  fruit  of  this  labor 
will  sour,  and  air  more  polluted  than 
ever  will  be  the  health  legacy  of  our 
work. 

Senate  bill  1630  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  this 
body  in  many  years.  Coming,  as  it 
does,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade, 
let  us  work  on  it  with  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  end  of  this  decade  we  want 
a  world  that  is  cleaner  and  healthier 
for  all  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
as  if  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  and.  at  the  moment. 
there  are  no  other  speakers  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  will  be 
on  the  floor  very  shortly  to  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  while  on  the  floor,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  in 
his  statement,  and  I  must  say.  very  de- 
tailed statement,  relative  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
pliment this  individual  Senator.  For 
many,  many  years  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  this  fight  in  his  home  State 
and  now  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  compliment  him  on  his 
knowledge  and  also  on  his  very,  very 
fine  presentation. 

In  addition.  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BtiRDicKl.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  where  this  legislation  origi- 
nated. 

I  compliment,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mitchell,  for 
his  long  fight  in  this  effort  and  who 
ultimately  has  .seen  his  dream  become 
a  reality.  It  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor. 
It  is  being  debated. 

No  one  could  have  been  chosen  who 
would  be  better  qualified  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  to  handle  this  very  com- 
plex, lengthy,  and,  I  must  say,  contro- 
versial piece  of  legislation. 

Approximately  1  year  ago,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  traveling  with  Senator 
Baucus.  I  asked  Senator  Baucus  what 
he  was  reading.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
be  about  an  18pound  notebook.  He 
said,  I  am  preparing  and  studying  for 
the  debate  on  the  Clean  Air  Act." 

I  doubt  there  are  many  more  emo- 
tional issues  that  have  come  before 
the  Senate  and  once  again  to  work  out 
the  various  interests  and  to  handle 
each  State's  and  each  region's  various 
problems  as  we  go  into  the  full-scale 
debate  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Once 
again,  there  is  no  one  more  highly 
qualified,  more  knowledgeable  or 
better  suited  to  deal  with  this  Lssue 
than  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


A  PEOPLE  S  CORPS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  awesome  global  changes 
that  we  have  witnessed  have  given  rise 
to  a  new  phrase  in  this  body,  the 
"peace  dividend."  Only  weeks  ago  we 
were  not  even  thinking  about  such  a 
possibility.  Now  it  has  become  a  part 
of  congressional  and  public  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  has  in  recent 
days  thrown  out  an  idea  of  cutting  the 
top  five  recipients  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  and  .sending  the  5  percent  to 
Eastern  Europe.  The  President  only 
this  morning  in  his  press  conference 
discussed  aid  to  Panama.  Poland  and 
Hungary  have  already  been  targeted 
to  receive  American  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  this  morning  to 
say  that  we  should  be  very  cautious 


about  starting  new  programs  of  mas- 
sive foreign  aid  to  these  newly  liberat- 
ed countries.  Even  as  good  or  altruistic 
as  our  motive  may  be,  I  fear  our  infu- 
sion of  dollars  at  this  time  is  prema- 
ture and  possibly  will  contribute  to 
the  instability  of  the  present  unstable 
political  environment  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Most  of  these  countries  have  yet 
even  to  adopt  a  constitution.  Their 
knowledge  of  writing  the  basic  rules 
and  laws  has  not  yet  been  tested.  A 
plan  of  distribution  of  American  aid. 
priorities  of  need  and  assistance  of 
seeing  our  dollars  hitting  the  target,  is 
today  nonexistent.  We  as  a  country  do 
not  have  the  money.  Akin  to  revenue 
sharing,  there  is  no  revenue  to  share. 
Today  with  America's  elation  and 
hopes  for  a  new  world,  there  is  also 
some  frustration.  We  as  a  people  want 
to  make  a  positive  response.  We  want 
to  extend  our  hand  in  friendship  and 
share  with  Eastern  Europeans  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  The  question  is 
how  do  we  do  it? 

Yes,  we  do  have  a  deficit  of  dollars, 
but  we  do  have  a  surplus  of  good 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  time,  their  resources,  their 
wisdom  and  skills  in  sharing,  volun- 
teers, Americans  from  all  walks  of  life. 

In  the  past  weeks,  in  my  home  State 
of  Arkan.sas,  when  I  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  we  should  send  people 
not  dollars,  the  response  was  truly 
overwhelming,  personifying,  I  think, 
American  generosity  at  its  best.  A  den- 
tist in  Benton,  AR.  said,  "Here  is  my 
card.  I  will  give  a  year."  A  school 
teacher  came  up  to  me  in  Little  Rock 
and  said.  "Senator  Pryor.  let  me  give 
a  semester.  "  An  engineer  in  Jackson- 
ville said.  "Put  me  down  for  6 
months."  An  irrigation  expert  in  Pine 
Bluff  said,  "Please  let  me  go." 

There  are  hundreds,  of  retired  citi- 
zens throughout  America  who  thirst 
once  again  for  additional  challenges. 
We  should  tap  that  resource.  Today 
there  is  an  army  of  Americans  with 
big  hearts,  special  skills  to  share.  They 
are  ready,  they  are  willing,  and  they 
are  able  to  become  a  peoples  corps, 
representing  the  best  of  what  America 
is  all  about. 

Senator  Gorton  yesterday  on  the 
Senate  floor  touched  on  such  a 
thought.  It  is  truly  a  concept  which  all 
of  us  should  explore.  Let  us  encourage 
the  leaders  of  business,  of  industry. 
Let  us  call  upon  organizations  who 
represent  agriculture.  Let  us  take  the 
various  professions  or  ask  the  various 
professions  to  become  a  part  of  a  true 
American  experience  of  sharing. 

We  do  not  need  governments  or  bu- 
reaucracies or  bureaucrats  to  inter- 
vene and  confuse.  We  do  not  need  mis- 
guided dollars  being  sent  to  Eastern 
Europe.  What  we  do  need  is  Americans 
to  help  make  their  dream  become  to- 
morrow's reality. 


Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  Benton, 
AR,  Lion's  Club  or  the  Rotary  Club 
could  sponsor  the  dentist  who  volun- 
teered to  go.  What  about  the  Arkansas 
Education  Association  sending  the 
teacher"'  What  about  the  local  farm 
bureau?  They  might  even  sponsor  the 
irrigation  expert.  Maybe  we  can  use 
our  surplus  postal  equipment  to  help 
create  a  new  postal  system,  or  give 
them  this  equipment  which  will  be 
surplus  in  just  a  year,  to  help  them,  to 
inspire  them  to  create  a  better  system 
of  communication.  Perhaps  the  shar- 
ing of  knowledge  in  setting  up  a  tele- 
phone system  would  be  a  major  contri- 
bution in  some  of  these  countries. 

The  po.ssibilities.  Mr.  President,  are 
endless.  Our  goal  should  not  be  the 
Americanization  of  Eastern  Europe 
but,  rather,  the  realization  that  our 
great  country  shared  at  a  moment  of 
need  our  greatest  resource— our  people 
and  their  ingenuity. 

In  the  days  to  come.  I  have  sched- 
uled several  meetings  with  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  Busi- 
ne.ss  Roundtable.  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps,  and  farm  or- 
ganizations to  help  kick  around  and 
develop  such  ideas  for  such  a  plan,  be- 
cause the  peoples  corps  could  truly 
represent  the  soul,  the  strength  and 
the  heart  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  dated  January  16.  1990. 
which  relates  to  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Arkansa.s  Gazette.  Jan.  16.  1990] 

Pryor  Has  East  Bloc  Aid  Idea:  Use  Work. 
Not  Money 

(By  George  "Wells) 

U.S.  Sen.  David  Pryor  called  Monday  for 
an  ■Eastern  European  peace  rorp.s.""  rather 
than  massive  financial  aid.  to  help  the  new 
non-communisl  governmeiii.s  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

An  Eastern  European  peace  corps  made 
up  of  American  businp.s.s  people.  American 
students,  American  teachers  and  American 
volunteers  could  have  more  impact  in  the 
next  12  months  than  ail  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  mighi  send."  Pryor  said. 

And.  I  might  add.  we  don't  have  those 
billions  of  dollars  to  .send."'  he  .said. 

After  his  talk  to  the  Southwest  Little 
Rock  Rotary  Club.  Pryor  wasn't  comforta- 
ble with  the  name  'peace  corps  "  for  his 
idea— it  dredged  up  images  of  hippies  who 
joined  the  official  Peace  Corps  in  the 
1960s— but  he  was  excited  with  the  idea. 

■  If  I  weren't  doing  what  I'm  doing.  I'd 
go."  he  said  in  an  interview.  Im  going  to 
encourage  one  of  my  sons  to  give  a  year  of 
his  life  if  this  is  started." 

Actually.  Pryor  said,  the  idea  was  his 
wife's.  "Barbara  came  in  while  I  was  sha\  ing 
this  morning  and  said.  We  need  a  peace 
corps  in  Eastern  Europe.'  and  that's  where 
it  came  from.  "  the  senator  said. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  be  willing  to 
give  a  year  of  their  life  to  go  into  these 
countries  and  help.  "  he  said. 


In  his  speech.  Pryor  floated  the  idea  as  an 
alternative  to  financial  aid. 

I  think  we  should  be  making  a  very  stra- 
tegic mistake  if  we  gave  them  any  dollars  or 
any     weapons.'      he     told     the     Rotarians 
They've  not  asked  for  weapons,  but  they 
will  ask  for  money" 

What  the  US  can  and  .should  give  these 
fountries  "is  something  equivalent  to  the 
old  Peace  Corps  made  up  of  5.000  volun- 
teers.'  Pryor  said 

Such  \olunteers  could  go  in  and  teach 
them  Ko\ernment- they  have  no  constitu- 
tions, not  only  do  they  have  no  constitu- 
tions, they  don't  even  know  how  to  write 
laws,     he  said. 

We  can  present  them  our  way  of  life  but 
not  attempt  to  dictate  to  them  to  accept  our 
way  of  life.  Pryor  said,  but  to  expose  to 
them  the  opportunities  that  we  have  had 
and  have  been  gi\en  under  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  how  it  ha-s  made  us  the  greatest 
economic  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Pryor  also  reflected  on  the  volcanic' 
changes  in  Ea.stern  Europe  last  year 

He  said  the  changes  were  made  possible 
by  two  people-Lech  Walesa,  the  Polish 
labor  leader  who  founded  Solidarity,  and 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  nobody  in 
the  West  had  heard  of  either  man.  Pryor 
said,  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  the  face 
nf  Europ(  was  changed  because  of  what 
they  had  done 

Walesa  was  an  unemployed  electrician  at 
the  Gdansk  shipyards  who  was  fired  for 
speaking  about  workers'  rights.  Pryor  said, 
and  CJorbachev  was  a  fifth  level  bureaucrat 
in  the  Agriculture  Department. 

With  Gorbachev  challenging  the  system 
from  within  and  Lech  Walesa  challenging 
the  system  from  without,  these  two  person- 
alities provided  the  opportunity  and  the  in 
spiration  for  people  to  do  things  they  would 
never  have  done,"  the  senator  said. 

On  other  issues,  Pryor: 

Won  a  round  of  applause  when  he  sug- 
gested that  if  there  is  a  peace  dividend"  in 
the  form  of  reduced  defense  spending,  it 
should  be  ;ippiied  first  to  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  rather  than  starting  new  pro- 
grams. 

Warned  that  a  capital  gains  tax  supported 
by  President  Bush  could  lead  to  the  sudden 
dumping"  of  farmland,  driving  down  the 
value  of  all  farmland  and  leading  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  buying  major 
holdings  in  this  country. 

Predicted  that  the  next  major  investment 
interest  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country  will 
be  in  communications  and  could  involve  the 
purchase  of  American  newspapers. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  dated  January  17,  addressed  to 
me  from  professor  of  law.  John  R. 
Pagan  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Law  at  Little  Rock,  encom- 
passing his  ideas  for  a  voluntary  inter- 
national legal  assistance  corps  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock  School  of  Law. 
Little  Rock.  AR.  January  17.  1990. 
Senator  David  Pryor. 
Federal  Building. 
Little  Rock.  AR. 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  In  yesterday's  Ga- 
zette I  read  about  your  proposal  to  create 


an  Eastern  European  Peace  Corps  to  assist 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in  their 
transition  from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

I  applaud  your  idea,  and  I  hope  you  will 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  the  plan  a  reality.  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a  similar 
plan  which  I  outlined  in  December  as  part 
of  my  application  for  a  White  House  Fellow- 
ship. 

The  fellowship  application  required  me  to 
write  a  memorandum,  of  not  more  than  500 
words,  to  the  President,  making  a  specific 
policy  proposal  I  was  supposed  to  explain 
why  I  think  the  proposal  is  important,  what 
issues  11  raises,  and  why  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  support  it. 

My  proposal  asked  the  President  to  In- 
clude an  International  I..egal  AssLstance 
Corps  in  his  "Points  of  Light  Initiative," 
w  hich  the  President  announced  on  June  22, 
1989  The  proposed  Corps  mission  would  be 
to  help  Eastern  European  nations  democra- 
tize their  legal  institutions  The  Corps 
would  be  staffed  by  volunteer  American 
lawyers. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  proposal.  Please 
feel  free  to  use  any  of  my  ideas  if  you  think 
I  hey  have  merit. 
Sincerely, 
/  John  R  Pagan. 

Professor  of  Law. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  President,  finally, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Pagan's  letter  to  President  Bush 
relative  to  the  international  legal  as- 
sistance volunteer  corps  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MeMORANDI'M 

To  President  Bush 

From:  John  Pagan 

Date:  December  13.  1989. 

Subject:  Propo.sal  to  Include  an  Internation- 
al Legal  Assistance  Corps  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Points  of  Light  Initiative. 

I     INTRODl'CTION 

On  June  22.  1989.  you  urged  Congress  to 
establish  a  Points  of  Light  Initiative  Foun- 
dation to  encourage  volunteer  service  by  all 
Americans  I  suggest  that  the  Foundation 
also  administer  an  International  Legal  As- 
sistance Corps  composed  o(  volunteer  Amer- 
ican lawyers  The  proposed  Corps'  mission 
will  be  to  help  Eastern  European  nations  de- 
mocratize their  legal  institutions. 

II.  REASONS  FOR  CREATING  THE  CORPS 

1  Eastern  Europe  needs  technical  legal  as- 
sistance: 

East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Bulgaria  are  undergoing  a  fun- 
damental restructuring  of  their  systems  of 
government.  For  forty  years.  Communist 
dictatorships  monopolized  decisionmaking: 
now  the  people  demand  to  govern  them- 
selves. Self-government  requires  reforming 
the  machinery  of  state  so  decisions  are 
reached  fairly,  with  due  process  of  law.  The 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  rich  cul- 
tural heritages,  but  they  are  novices  at  de- 
mocracy. To  infuse  due  process  into  their 
local  and  national  institutions,  they  need 
technical  assistance  from  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  experienced  in  operating 
a  democratic  system 

2.  The  United  States  abounds  in  the  tech- 
nical expertise  Eastern  Europe  needs: 

The  United  States  has  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  world  s  population  but  about  half  of 
the  world's  lawyers    We  now  have  approxi- 
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mately  750.000  lawyers  and  judges  and  add 
another  40,000  annually.  FYom  this  huge 
pool  of  legal  talent,  the  Foundation  should 
be  able  to  attract  a  few  hundred  volunteers 
who  gladly  will  donate  their  time  and  skills 
to  help  Eastern  Europeans  implement  de 
mocracy.  The  volunteers  should  not  expect 
Eai^tern  Europeans  to  become  American 
clones,  of  course.  Different  cultures  require 
different  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  vol- 
unteers' suggestions,  based  on  the  American 
legal  system,  will  give  Europeans  a  useful 
model  they  can  adapt  to  local  conditions,  if 
they  choose 

3.  The  Corps  will  enhance  the  United 
States  image  abroad 

The  Peace  Corps  h;is  strengthened  the 
United  States'  image  as  a  proponent  of 
international  cooperation  and  nonviolent 
change  Creation  of  the  International  Legal 
Assistance  Corps  will  underscore  our  com- 
mitment to  those  principles 

III    HOW  THE  CORPS  WILL  FUNCTION 

a  The  Foundation  will  ask  Eastern  Euro 
pean  countries  whether  they  desire  techni- 
cal assistance  from  American  lawyers  and,  if 
so.  what  kind. 

b  Then  the  Foundation  will  recruit  volun- 
teers from  law  firms  willing  to  subsidise 
them  during  their  two  years  of  service. 

c.  Volunteers  will  receive  nine  to  fourteen 
weeks  of  training  in  language  and  cross-cul- 
tural skills,  using  Peace  Corps  methodology, 
and  study  the  host  countrv  s  legal  system. 

d.  The  Foundation  will  oversee  the  volun 
teers'  activities  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Department  (to  ensure  consistency 
with  American  foreign  policy  i. 

e.  The  program's  cost  will  be  financed  by 
the  $25  million  annual  appropriation  you  re- 
quested for  the  Foundation  plus  private 
contributions. 

IV    CONCLUSION 

Establishment  of  the  International  Legal 
Assistance  Corps  will  reemphasize  your  Ad- 
ministration's belief  in  voluntarism  and 
demonstrate  support  for  the  democratic 
movement  in  Eastern  Et;rope. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  Sena 
tor  from  Montana,  the  manager  of 
this  bill. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB.)  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
vironmentalist. I  strongly  believe  that 
we  can,  and  must,  do  more  to  protect 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resource  — 
our  air,  our  water,  and  our  soil— from 
foul  pollutants. 

I  am  for  clean  air.  I  am  distressed  by 
the  air  in  some  of  our  communities, 
which  is  often  so  dirty  that  it  obscures 
all  but  the  nearest  buildings.  I  believe 
we  must  fight  acid  rain,  which  threat- 
ens so  many  of  our  forests  and  lakes.  I 
am  also  worried  about  the  emission  of 
greenhouse  gases,  which  could  change 
the  world's  climate  O'/er  the  course  of 
the  next  century. 

I  am  for  strong  action.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable that  twenty  years  after  the 


enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  150 
million  Americans  continue  to  live  in 
areas  that  fail  to  meet  national  stand- 
ards for  clean  air.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  clean  up  our  air  without 
sacrifices. 

Air  pollution  is  caused  by  every  pow- 
erplant  and  chemical  factory;  every 
automobile;  every  gas  pipeline  and  pe- 
troleum refinery;  and  every  waste 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  facility 
in  America.  Air  pollution  is  caused  by 
every  drycleaner,  bakery,  print  shop, 
and  paint  manufacturer:  every  auto 
body  shop,  every  lawnmower,  refriger- 
ator, and  barbecue  in  the  country. 

At  an  even  more  basic  level,  air  pol- 
lution is  caused  by  people.  Every  one 
of  us  who  drives  a  car,  flies  in  a  plane, 
turns  on  the  heater  or  the  air-condi- 
tioner, btiys  a  new  stereo,  eats  any 
product  that  has  been  shipped  by 
truck  or  rail,  paints  a  chair,  sprays  a 
can  of  pesticide,  takes  a  shirt  to  the 
cleaners,  or  grills  a  steak  in  the  back- 
yard causes  air  pollution. 

The  reduction  of  air  pollution  will 
require  a  lot  of  real  sacrifices  by  a  lot 
of  real  people.  It  will  require  cleaner 
powerplants.  cleaner  chemical  plants, 
cleaner  cars,  cleaner  and  more  effi- 
cient manufacturing,  cleaner  waste  fa- 
cilities, cleaner  drycleaners.  bakeries, 
print  shops,  and  paint  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  costs  of  not  cleaning  the  air  are 
greater  than  the  costs  of  cleaning  it. 

This  is  true.  However,  the  costs  of 
air  pollution  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  be  wasteful  in  our  response  to 
the  problem.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  squander  precious  resources  for  rel- 
atively small,  relatively  short  term 
gains  and  lose  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  new  technologies  that  could 
give  us  significant  gains  in  the  longer 
term. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  both  clean  air  and  a  healthy 
economy,  and  that  this  should  be  our 
objective.  The  bill  propo.sed  by  the 
President,  the  bill  marked  up  by  the 
House  subcommittee— the  so-called 
Waxman-Dingell  compromise— and 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  reach  both  of  these  goals— cleaner 
air  and  a  healthy  economy. 

Each  of  these  bills  would  give  us  sig- 
nificantly cleaner  air.  But.  the  com- 
mittee bill  contains  several  provisions 
that  go  beyond  the  administration  bill 
and  the  House  bill,  and  would  impose 
enormous  costs  on  consumers  for  rela- 
tively small  and  in  some  cases  negligi- 
ble pollution  reductions. 

In  the  area  of  automobile  emissions, 
for  example,  the  Presidents  bill,  the 
Waxman-Dingell  approach,  and  the 
committee  bill  have  many  features  in 
common  and  would  yield  similar  re- 
ductions In  pollutant  emissions  rela- 
tive to  those  common  features. 

According  to  the  congressional 
Office     of     Technology     Assessment, 


motor  vehicles  today  are  resporisible 
for  approximately  11  million  tons  of 
hydrocarbon  emissions.  By  2004,  these 
hydrocarbon  emissions  will  decline  to 
8  million  tons  with  no  change  at  all  to 
current  law,  simply  as  a  result  of  phas- 
ing in  the  cleaner  cars  now  made  by 
the  automobile  industry. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  down  from  11 
million  tons  to  8  million  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons by  the  year  2004  if  we  do 
nothing. 

The  OTA  estimates  that  fuel  volatil- 
ity control  and  phase  I  emissions 
standards— two  different  measures 
that  are  mandated  in  the  President's 
bill,  in  the  Waxman-Dingell  approach, 
and  in  the  committee  bill— will  reduce 
hydrocarbon  emissions  from  motor  ve- 
hicles further,  to  less  than  4  million 
tons  a  year. 

All  of  the  approaches  that  I  have 
mentioned— the  administration  bill, 
Waxman-Dingell.  and  the  committee 
bill— contain  those  two  additional 
steps  and  will  reduce  the  level  of  hy- 
drocarbons from  8  million  tons  a  year 
down  to  about  4  million  tons  a  year,  or 
somewhat  less.  That  is  a  reduction, 
with  those  two  additional  steps,  of 
roughly  35  percent.  And  the  cost  of 
that  is  about  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

However,  the  committee  bill  adds  so- 
called  "phase  11"  controls,  which  are 
an  additional  requirement  not  man- 
dated by  the  Presidents  bill  or  by  the 
Waxman-Dingell  compromise  unless  it 
proves  to  be  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  And  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  Waxman-Dingell  compro- 
mise, that  phase  II  is  only  implement- 
ed if  phase  II  is  technologically  and 
economically  feasible. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  OTA— and  I  emphasize  the 
source  of  these  figures  because  I  think 
the  source  of  the  figures  is  critical 
since  we  are  going  to  hear  so  many  dif- 
ferent figures  floating  around  this 
place  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  empha- 
size the  source  of  my  figures.  It  is  not 
the  automobile  industry,  and  it  is  not 
the  Lung  Association.  It  is  OTA  unless 

I  identify  a  different  source,  such  as 
the  EPA. 

The  OTA  estimates  that  the  phase 

II  standards  would  reduce  hydrocar- 
bon emissions  by  an  additional  160,000 
tons.  That  is  less  than  2  percent,  an 
additional  2-percent  reduction  from 
current  motor  vehicle  emissions. 

So,  the  two  steps  which  the  three 
approaches  have  in  common  yield 
about  a  35-percent  reduction  for  $1.5 
billion  a  year.  Where  the  committee 
goes  further  is  in  this  phase  II  reduc- 
tion, which  is  another  2  percent  addi- 
tional reduction  beyond  the  35  per- 
cent. And  then  the  question  is,  what  is 
the  cost  for  that  additional  2  percent? 

The  EPA  and  the  OTA  and  inde- 
pendent experts  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  w'hether  these  additional 
requirements  are  even  technologically 
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feasible.  If  the  standards  are  feasible, 
in  this  phase  II  requirement,  the  EPA 
has  estimated  that  they  will  cost 
about  $6.5  billion  a  year— that  is  about 
$500  a  car— for  hydrocarbon  emissions 
reductions  of  about  2  percent. 

To  summarize,  the  Waxman-Dingell 
bill,  the  administration  bill,  and  the 
committee  bill,  all  get  us  about  35-per- 
cent hydrocarbon  reductions  by  the 
year  2004.  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  billion  or 
about  $100  a  car.  But  the  committee 
adds  the  so-called  phase  II,  which  pro- 
duces less  than  2-percent  additional 
reduction  at  a  huge  increased  cost,  of 
$6.5  billion  a  year  according  to  EPA, 
which  is  about  $500  a  car. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion on  this  floor  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  $6,5  billion  figure  is  accurate,  for 
what  OTA  says  is  a  2-percent  addition- 
al reduction.  The  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board  has  said  it  is  not  going 
to  cost  $6.5  billion,  it  is  going  to  cost 
$1.5  billion. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  CARB,  be- 
cause they  left  out  some  critical  costs, 
including  the  costs  of  technologically 
changing  your  catalytic  converter  so  it 
is  able  to  make  greater  reductions  in 
hydrocarbons.  It  is  critical  either  to 
change  or  improve  the  catalytic  con- 
verter to  make  it  possible,  or  to  change 
the  catalytic  converter  every  50,000 
miles.  We  have  to  do  one  or  the  other. 

But  CARB,  in  its  estimate,  does  not 
include  either,  so  I  disagree  with 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  CARB 
says  it  is  $1.5  billion,  for  what  EPA 
says  is  that  additional  2  percent  reduc- 
tion. My  point  here  is  that  all  three 
approaches  that  I  have  mentioned,  ad- 
ministration, Waxman-Dingell,  and 
the  committee  bill,  because  of  the  vol- 
atility gasoline  change  and  the  phase  I 
tailpipe,  those  two  together  get  us  a 
35-percent  reduction  in  all  the  ver- 
sions. So  what  the  question  comes 
down  to  is  whether  or  not  that  slight 
additional  gain,  that  2  percent  addi- 
tional OTA-identified  gain,  is  worth 
what  EPA  says  is  $6.5  billion  and  what 
CARB  says  is  $1.5  billion. 

The  carbon  dioxide  emissions  stand- 
ards in  this  bill  are  even  more  ex- 
treme. These  standards  address  only 
one  industry,  the  automobile  industry, 
£uid  would  reduce  total  manmade  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases  by  only  1 
percent. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  esti- 
mated that  this  1  percent  reduction  in 
greenhouse  gases  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $7  to  $16  billion  a  year  by  the 
year  2000,  depending  on  the  number 
of  cars  sold.  "That  is  another  $750  per 
car.  But,  by  comparison,  the  commit- 
tee approach  places  no  other  require- 
ments on  any  industry  that  produces 
carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  emitted  by  power- 
plants,  steel  plants,  glass  plants,  chem- 
ical plants,  and  every  other  facility 
that  bums  fossil  fuel.  EPA  has  issued 
a  report  that  details  dozens  of  ways  in 


which  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  can 
be  reduced  but  the  EPA  imposes  costs 
on  only  a  single  segment  of  society. 
This  is  very  different  from  what  it  has 
done  in  the  area  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  and  other  areas, 
where  the  committee  bill  looks  at  all 
the  sources  of  emissions  and  tries  to 
apportion  in  some  way  what  the  bur- 
dens will  be  to  reduce  those  emissions. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  each 
and  every  one  of  its  conclusions  in 
that  area  but  at  least  that  was  its 
effort.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  worth- 
while, fair,  equitable  process,  even 
though  the  results  came  out  different 
from  what  I  believe  are  sensible,  in  a 
number  of  areas.  At  least  the  process 
looked  at  the  cause  and  looked  at  the 
cure  of  an  overall  problem  and  says; 
This  industry  has  to  do  more  in  one 
area;  those  cities  and  towns  have  to  do 
more;  these  utilities  have  to  do  more; 
and  so  forth.  And  then  we  can  argue 
cost  and  benefits  of  each  of  the  solu- 
tions. 

But,  in  the  area  of  carbon  dioxide,  it 
singled  out  one  industry  and  only  one 
and  said  that  it  must  take  certain 
steps.  It  did  not  weigh  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  whole  bunch  of  alterna- 
tives in  this  area,  as  it  did  in  the  other 
key  clean  air  areas,  but  only  on  the 
automobile  industry. 

So,  it  is  inequitable.  It  would  impose 
huge  costs  on  consumers  and  workers 
for  that  1  percent  reduction  in  man- 
made  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases. 
Most  important,  it  is  really  inconsist- 
ent with  the  legislative  process  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  bill  looks  at  all 
the  causes  and  tries  to  figure  out  the 
relative  costs  of  various  cures. 

Mr.  President,  the  automobile  indus- 
try must  do  its  share  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  new  auto- 
mobiles today  emit  96  percent  less  hy- 
drocarbons than  the  uncontrolled 
level  of  two  decades  ago,  and  despite 
the  dramatic  reductions  in  automobile 
emissions  over  the  last  two  decades, 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  estimated  that,  under  existing  law, 
automobiles  will  contribute  about  a 
third  of  all  projected  hydrocarbon 
emissions  in  1999. 

So  nobody  suggests  we  should  ignore 
cost-effective  measures  to  reduce 
those  emissions.  They  continue  to  be 
part  of  the  hydrocarbon  problem,  and 
they  should  be  part  of  the  solution. 
And  they  continue  to  be  part  of  the 
problem,  even  though— again,  a  lot  of 
people  are  not  aware  of  this  fact— a 
new  car  today  has  96  percent  less  hy- 
drocarbons coming  out  of  its  tailpipe 
than  a  new  car  did  20  years  ago.  So 
there  has  been  great  progress  made 
but  there  is  still  a  problem. 

We  should  not,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dressing this  problem,  require  wasteful 
steps  which  would  cost  American  con- 
siuners  billions  of  dollars  and  seriously 
weaken  a  very  important  industry  in 
this  country. 


As  I  have  indicated,  the  auto  indus- 
try must  do  its  share  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion but  it  cannot  make  up  for  other 
segments  of  society  that  have  made  no 
reductions  at  all  or  made  less  than 
proportionate  reductions. 

The  committee  proposal  could 
impose  a  cost  of  almost  $30  billion  a 
year,  or  as  much  as  $2,000  a  car,  on 
consumers  in  this  country,  between 
the  phase  I.  phase  II  tailpipe  stand- 
ards, and  the  carbon  dioxide  require- 
ment. The  administration  bill,  the 
Waxman-Dingell  bill,  would  cost  con- 
sumers about  $200  to  $300  a  car. 

By  spending  billions  of  dollars  on 
relatively  short-term,  incremental  im- 
provements in  existing  technologies  as 
required  by  the  committee  bill,  we 
would  be  wasting  resources  which 
could  produce  the  next  generation  of 
automotive  and  clean  air  technology. 

I  believe  this  is  a  shortsighted 
policy,  a  policy  of  promoting  relatively 
short-term,  incremental  gains  at  such 
a  huge  cost  that  we  will  rob  ourselves 
of  resources  needed  to  produce  the  swl- 
vanced,  ultraclean  vehicles  we  are 
going  to  need  to  make  a  real  dent  in 
the  urban  ozone  pollution  problem. 

In  the  long  run,  clean  air  and  a 
healthy  environment  will  demand  al- 
ternatives to  current  engines.  We  are 
going  to  need  "leap-ahead"  technol- 
ogies such  as  electric  vehicles,  fuel 
controls,  hydrogen-powered  vehicles, 
vehicles  that  are  partially  powered  by 
solar  energy,  hybrids— leap-ahead 
technologies  that  reduce  emissions  far 
below  that  of  any  current  engine. 
Such  technologies  are  on  the  horizon 
and  they  could  be  brought  to  the 
market  earlier  rather  than  later  if  we 
will  leave  some  resources  to  invest  in 
them. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  will  squander 
available  financial  and  engineering  re- 
sources on  these  short-term,  incremen- 
tal changes  in  existing  cars,  the  phase 
II  requirement  that  we  are  talking 
about  and,  as  a  result,  will  make  the 
technological  breakthrough  to  the 
leap-ahead  technologies  that  I  have  in- 
dicated and  others  a  lot  less  likely. 

That  will  cost  us  environmentally, 
because  it  is  those  technologies  with 
which  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  major 
reductions  in  pollution  rather  than 
these  relatively  small,  very  expensive, 
incremental.  relatively  short-term 
gains  which  is  typified  by  the  phase  II 
requirement  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  I*resident.  those  are  some  of  the 
problems  that  I  have  with  the  commit- 
tee approach,  and  my  objections  to  the 
bill  that  has  been  offered,  and  as  the 
debate  on  this  bill  unfolds  I  will  have 
more  to  say  in  greater  detail,  with 
charts,  about  these  problems.  But 
today  at  least  I  wanted  to  summarize 
some  of  the  issues  which  I  know  are 
going  to  be  raised  in  this  bill. 
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I  am  prepared  to  support  a  reasona- 
ble approach  which  places  a  reasona- 
ble burden  on  all  ol  our  industries,  in- 
cluding the  automobile  industry.  I  am 
prepared  to  fight  for  an  equitable  bill 
that  fairly  spreads  the  burden  of  re- 
ducing emissions  across  segments  of 
our  society  that  contribute  to  air  pol- 
lution. I  remain  open  to  that  reiisona- 
ble  bill,  but  there  simply  are  parts  of 
this  proposal  I  cannot  accept. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  commend 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Baucus.  We 
have  some  differences  on  this  bill,  but 
we  came  to  the  Senate  together  and  I 
know  of  nobody  I  would  rather  work 
with,  be  friends  with  than  my  good 
friend  from  Montana.  I  hope  that  as 
this  debate  unfolds  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  make  some  progre.ss  to  achieve 
something  that  is  mutually  acceptable 
and  environmentally  sound. 

I  commend  Senator  B.aucus  and  Sen- 
ator BuRDiCK  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  They  put  in  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  bill.  Even  though  there 
are  some  fundamental  disagreements, 
they  have  made  a  real  contribution  to 
this  debate,  and  I  want  to  not  yield 
the  floor  without  commending  them 
for  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
know  of  no  more  able  and  more  effec- 
tive Senator  who  represents  his  or  her 
State  better  than  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  He  is  a  very  effective  Sena- 
tor, very  articulate,  a  stalwart  defend- 
er of  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  I  commend  him  very  much 
for  his  excellent  statement,  and  I  also 
commend  him  for  the  degree  to  which 
he  has  contributed  to  a  solution  and 
also  the  degree  to  which  he  very 
strongly  represents  his  State's  best  in- 
terests. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  some  requests  for  information, 
and  since  there  is  this  few-day  period 
which  is  apparently  going  to  elapse.  I 
would  like  to  make  part  of  the  Record 
the  requests  that  we  have  made.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  people 
trying  to  fill  these  requests  and  a 
number  of  agencies  but  it  should  be 
made  part  of  Record  at  this  point 
what  the  outstanding  requests  for  in- 
formation and  analyses  are. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memo  from  myself  to  Senator  Mitch- 
ell be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
To;  Senator  Mitchell. 
From:  Senator  Levin. 
Date;  1/22/90. 

Re;  Summary  of  Unanswered  or  Incomplete- 
ly Answered  Correspondence  on  Clean 
Air. 

The  following  summarizes  requests  for  in- 
formation which  have  not  been  answered  or 
have  been  answered  incompletely,  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  Senate  Environment  Com- 
mittee's Clean  Air  bill. 


To:  OTA/CRS/CBO  From   40  Senators. 

Request:  A  cost/benefit  analysis  of  S.  1630 
as  reported,  and  estimates  of  its  impact 
broken  down  by  industry  and  region. 

Reply:  The  three  agencies  have  indicated 
a  need  for  more  time. 

To;  DOE/CRS/OTA/EPA. 

Request;  Information  on  the  carbon  diox- 
ide provisions  in  S.  1630  with  respect  to  effi- 
ciency, costs,  comparison  of  other  strategies, 
and  consumer  preference. 

Response;  Only  CRS  has  responded  to 
date. 

To;  Sen.  Baucus. 

Request;  A  list  of  any  changes  that  were 
made  after  the  Committee  adopted  S.  1630. 

Response;  None  yet. 

To;  Sen.  Burdick. 

Request;  A  complete  analysis  of  the  costs 
and  the  benefits  of  the  bill  in  terms  of  total 
reductions  of  each  considered  pollutant. 

Response;  Information  has  not  been  pro 
vided. 

To;  OTA. 

Request:  An  analysis  of  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  cost  estimates  of  the 
second  phase  tailpipe  standards  in  S.  1630. 
Also,  the  costs  and  reductions  expected  for 
carbon  monoxide  as  a  result  of  the  Senate 
Environment  Committee  bill. 

Response;  None  yet. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  began  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  I  agree  with  previous  speakers 
that  there  are  few  issues  Congress  has 
considered  in  recent  years  more  impor- 
tant to  all  Americans  than  legislation 
to  improve  air  quality  in  this  country. 

Today.  I  believe  as  a  people  we  are 
more  aware  and  better  informed  of  the 
important  environmental  challenges 
that  our  Nation  and  the  planet  face. 
We  are  more  familiar  with  terms  such 
as  global  warming,  ozone  depletion, 
acid  rain,  and  carbon  monoxide.  But 
with  this  familiarity  comes  increased 
responsibility,  responsibility  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  reduce  threats 
to  our  air  resources  and  to  begin  to 
clean  up  the  mess  that  has  been  made. 
Today,  that  process  continues  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  Senator 
Baucus.  who  is  the  floor  manager  of 
this  bill,  for  the  excellent  effort  they 
have  put  into  bringing  clean  air  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate's  attention.  I  be- 
lieve action  in  this  area  is  long  over- 
due. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Clean  air  is  a  particularly  important 
issue  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  I 
am  proud  of  the  efforts  we  have  made 
in  my  State.  We  are  bles.sed  with  clear 
skies  and  scenic  vistas.  We  hope  to 
keep  It  that  way.  Our  utilities  and 
copper  smelters  have  made  the  expen- 
sive capital  improvements  necessary  to 
reduce  harmful  SO-  emissions.  Our 
largest  city  Albuquerque  has  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  course  of 
action  to  attack  both  the  CO  and 
ozone    problems.    New    Mexicans    are 


willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  nece.ssary 
to  preserve  air  quality. 

IMPROVING  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President.  I  support  clean  air 
legislation.  S.  1630  gives  us  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  address  clean  air 
issues.  However,  there  are  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  must  be  improved.  Let 
me  review  a  few  of  these  areas. 

ACID  DEPOSITION 

I  strongly  support  the  provision  in 
title  I'V  of  the  bill  which  requires  107 
utility  plants  to  reduce  their  SO;  emis- 
sions by  January  1,  1995.  In  earlier 
versions  of  S.  1630,  only  20  plants,  in- 
volving 70  boilers,  were  covered.  If  the 
20  plant  option  had  been  adopted,  the 
resulting  emissions  requirements 
would  have  meant  that  the  20  plants 
could  only  use  scrubbers.  No  other 
technology  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  emissions  targets.  With  107 
plants  and  a  more  equitable  emissions 
requirement,  the  plants— 252  boilers- 
will  have  the  time  to  investigate  alter- 
native technologies,  including  cofiring. 
to  meet  the  necessary  reductions. 

The  107  plant  approach  is  more  cost 
effective  for  controlling  107  plants  at 
2.5  lbs/ 106  Btu,  significantly  lowers 
capital  cost  expenditures,  and  gives 
greater  flexibility  for  utilities.  For 
these  reasons.  I  strongly  encourage 
the  managers  of  the  bill  to  resist  any 
effort  to  lower  the  number  of  affected 
plants.  Such  action  would  erode  confi- 
dence in  our  sincerity  to  seek  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  acid  rain 
problem  and  be  seen  as  a  thinly-vield 
cost  sharing  mechanism. 

EMISSIONS  CAP 

I  want  to  work  with  the  managers  to 
find  an  effective  mechanism  to  deal 
with  the  concerns  regarding  the  emis- 
sions cap  provision  of  title  I'V. 

This  provison  will  prevent  clean 
burning  utilities  in  the  west  from  ex- 
panding their  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  meet  future  needs. 
For  that  reason,  these  provisions  need 
to  be  amended.  Plants  emitting  less 
than  1.2  Ibs./MMBtu  of  emissions  will 
be  limited  to  their  1985  emissions  rate 
and  120  percent  of  their  baseline.  The 
proposed  tonnage  cap  results  in  the 
imposition  of  unreasonably  harsh  and 
unnecessarily  expensive  burdens  being 
imposed  on  the  owners  of  plants 
which  already  have  taken  major  steps, 
whether  through  the  installation  of 
expensive  pollution  control  technol- 
ogies or  the  purchase  of  low-sulfur 
coal,  to  reduce  their  emissions.  Addi- 
tionally, new  powerplants  must  hold 
allowances  equal  to  the  units  annual 
SO2  emissions.  New  utility  units  are 
not  eligible  for  allocation  of  allow- 
ances. This  prohibition  could  prohibit 
the  construction  of  new  powerplants 
in  many  growth  areas,  especially  in 
the  West.  Because  of  low  emissions  in 
the  Western  areas  of  the  United 
States,  generation  of  allowances  for 
new  source  offsets  may  not  be  possi- 


ble. The  only  alternative  may  be  to 
purchase  the  allowances  from  the 
high-sulfur  areas  of  the  Midwest.  This 
will,  in  effect,  serve  as  a  subsidy  to  the 
midwestem  utilities  that  have  not 
shown  the  same  commitment  to  clean 
air  as  have  western  utilities  that  have 
invested  enormous  capital  toward 
clearing  up  their  operations. 

I  remain  firmly  opposed  to  any  cost 
sharing  in  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
the  managers  of  bill  will  take  action  to 
correct  this  problem  consistent  with 
the  committee  report.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  to  pre- 
vent future  electric  generation  capac- 
ity. I  am  hopeful  we  are  able  to  allay 
the  fears  of  those  in  the  West  who 
strongly  support  clean  air  and  have 
demonstrated  that  commitment  over 
the  past  decade. 

ALTERNATIVE  FUELS 

I  support  a  strong  alternative  fuels 
initiative  as  part  of  this  legislation. 

Urban  air  quality,  whether  acid  rain, 
smog,  or  ozone,  is  a  major  and  very 
troubling  issue  on  our  national 
agenda.  Vehicle  pollution  is  the  major 
culprit,  contributing  to  and  accounting 
for  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  smog. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
about  13  million  fleet  vehicles— school- 
buses,  taxis,  trucks,  delivery  vans. 
They  run  throughout  the  day.  have 
low  fuel  economy  and  mostly  operate 
in  the  cities,  where  air  pollution  is 
worst.  Using  alternative  fuels  such  as 
natural  gas  and  oxygenates  such  as 
ethanol  in  these  fleets  will  have  the 
best  immediate  benefit  for  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  coming  years,  there  will  be  an 
increasing  number  of  vehicles  running 
on  alternatives  fuels.  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  last  session  to  re- 
quire the  conversion  of  the  Federal 
fleet  of  vehicles  to  these  fuels.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
through  the  use  of  cleaner  burning 
fuels.  I  encourage  the  managers  of  the 
bill  to  include  my  Federal  fleet  re- 
quirements in  whatever  committee 
amendment  may  be  offered. 

Additionally,  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  effort  to  include  a  strong 
oxygenated  fuels  requirement  in  title 
II  of  the  bill  related  to  motor  vehicles. 
Albuquerque,  NM,  faced  EPA  sanc- 
tions in  1987  and  1988  as  a  result  of 
noncompliance  with  CO  emissions 
levels.  Albuquerque  has  imposed  a 
mandatory  oxygenated  fuels  program 
and  a  vehicle  inspection  program 
which  have  helped  reduce  those  CO 
levels  to  acceptable  levels. 

ADDITIONAL  CONCERNS 

I  also  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
during  consideration  of  this  bill  to  ef- 
fectively address  worries  I  have  re- 
garding air  pollution  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  New  Mexico.  Particulate 
matter  has  formed  a  visible  haze  over 


much  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
surrounding  areas.  I  am  concerned 
that  part  of  this  v.isibility  problem  is 
due  to  SO.,  emissions  from  the  Naco- 
zari  and  Cananea  copper  smelters  in 
Sonora.  Mexico.  Both  facilities  are 
monitored  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment which,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  has  voluntarily 
agreed  to  operate  the  smelters  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  the  same  emis- 
sions requirements  that  all  United 
States  smelters  are  required  to  meet. 

I  understand  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  certified  that  the  facilities 
are  currently  meeting  the  emission  re- 
quirements. However,  I  believe  the 
amount  of  particulate  in  the  air  raises 
serious  doubts  about  the  methods  used 
in  certifying  compliance  with  the 
treaty.  I  do  realize  that  periodically 
the  smelters  are  allowed  bypass  emis- 
sions—when emissions  can  exceed 
normal  levels  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  These  bypass  emissions  or  other 
emissions  not  monitored  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government  may  be  adding  to  an 
already  serious  CO  and  ozone  problem 
that  exists  in  the  El  Paso-Juarez  area. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  instruct  our  negotiators 
to  review  these  concerns  with  the 
Mexican  authorities  at  the  next  offi- 
cial negotiating  session  and  see  if 
there  is  some  way  to  lessen  the  severi- 
ty of  these  bypass  emissions.  I  also  will 
ask  EPA  to  monitor  the  particulate 
matter  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border 
and  see  if  there  are  any  additional 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  address  the 
problem.  I  am  concerned  not  only 
from  the  perspective  of  visibility, 
which  is  very  important  to  our  quality 
of  life  in  New  Mexico,  but  also  because 
of  the  potential  health  effects  of  such 
pollution. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  sponsors  of  S.  1630 
deserve  our  thanks  for  their  efforts  in 
crafting  the  bill  that  is  before  us  to 
protect  and  improve  our  air  quality.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them 
during  consideration  of  the  legislation 
and  in  helping  them  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  win  broad  support 
for  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
assist  in  this  effort. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized, 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  once  again  we  are  work- 
ing toward  significant  revisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  during  the  last  session  and  Senate 
bill  1630  this  session,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  minute  to  commend  all  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  staff  people  who  have 
spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
working  on  this  issue.  I  would  also  like 
to  give  a  personal  note  of  thanks  to 
Senator  Mitchell  for  his  consistent 
leadership  on  addressing  this  urgent 


issue.  This  is  a  problem  we  must  all 
face  together.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  I  am  saddened  about  how  little 
progress  we  have  made  over  the  years. 
We  fought  the  same  fights  and  debat- 
ed the  same  issues  over  10  years  ago 
when  1  was  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. I  hope  that  we  meet  with  suc- 
cess this  time. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  the  first  issue  on  our  agenda.  Its 
place  on  our  schedule  reflects  the 
public  concern  with  this  growing  prob- 
lem. In  my  home  State  of  Washington 
we  know  that  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  confronting  us,  our  children, 
and  our  grandchildren. 

As  citizens  of  Washington  State,  we 
are  fortunate  to  be  surrounded  by 
beautiful  mountains,  lakes,  and  trees. 
These  features  are  treasured  for  their 
aesthetic  and  ecological  values  by  both 
residents  and  visitors.  Our  State's 
economy  also  depends  upon  a  healthy 
environment.  One  of  our  largest  indus- 
tries is  agriculture  which  requires  a 
clean  environment.  Many  people  do 
not  realize  how  enormous  an  impact  a 
clean  environment  has  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  each  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  quality  of  life,  our  economy,  and 
even  the  survival  of  our  State  is  under 
constant  threat  by  pollutants  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Air  pollution  from 
automobiles  is  escalating  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  The  capital  of  the  "Inland 
Empire,"  Spokane,  situated  in  the 
beautiful,  open  blue  skies  of  sunny 
eastern  Washington,  suffers  from  tem- 
perature inversions  that  trap  pollut- 
ants at  the  ground  level  and  often  cast 
an  ugly  brown  pall  over  that  fair  city. 
The  population  surrounding  my  home- 
town of  Seattle,  which  is  constantly 
being  described,  and  I  think  truthfully 
so,  as  "one  of  the  most  livable  cities  in 
the  United  States,  "  has  growTi  over  20 
percent  during  the  past  decade.  This 
increase  in  population,  combined  with 
the  changing  work  patterns,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  huge  increase  in  automo- 
bile miles  traveled,  and  therefore  in 
automobile  pollutants  fouling  our  air. 
Statewide,  we  have  experienced  a  73- 
percent  increase  in  vehicle  traffic  over 
the  last  10  years  alone.  As  a  result, 
many  areas  in  our  State  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  current  clean  air 
standards. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  example 
is  illustrated  in  our  national  parks. 
Olympic  National  Park  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  our  State  has  been 
listed  as  one  of  the  four  places  in  the 
world  with  the  purest  air.  It  is  quite  a 
formidable  honor  that  we  share  with 
Antarctica,  the  Caucasus  Moimtains. 
and  the  17,000-foot  level  of  the  Andes 
Mountains.  We  have  a  lot  to  protect. 
This  is  an  unusual  and  valuable  re- 
source for  all  Americans,  not  just  the 
people  of  my  State. 
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Incredibly,  this  pristine  park  is  also 
under  siege  by  pollution,  pollution  we 
have  created  as  human  beings.  Early 
reports  indicate  a  decline  in  numbers 
of  certain  plant  communities  in  the 
park  that  are  sensitive  to  air  pollution. 
Further  research  in  monitoring  of  the 
air  should  tell  us  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a 
terrible  tragedy  to  lose  this  unique 
natural  resource. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  to  do  to  fix  the 
environmental  problems  we  have  cre- 
ated. We  have  created  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  are  responsible  for  their 
repair.  We  need  to  ensure  that  our  ac- 
tions in  the  future,  do  not  add  to  that 
burden  and  leave  an  even  bigger  prob- 
lem for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. A  strong  clean  air  bill  may 
not  win  the  war.  but  it  is  certainly  a 
weapon  we  need  to  fight  the  battle. 

A  lot  of  attention  has  been  focu.sed 
on  the  cost  to  industry  of  implement- 
ing this  act.  No  doubt,  a  price  must  be 
paid  for  environmental  protection,  but 
there  are  more  important  questions 
for  us  to  consider:  What  are  the  costs 
of  not  cleaning  up  the  environment 
How  much  more  will  we  pay  in  health 
care  costs,  lost  productivity,  and  qual- 
ity of  life  degradation  without  a 
strong  Clean  Air  Act?  Who  is  going  to 
pay  this  price:  today's  sources  of  poUu 
tion,  or  unborn  generations?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Earth  and  to  our  children 
to  reduce  the  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere and  pay  the  costs.  Many  of  my 
constituents  agree  and  have  written  to 
tell  me  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share,  whether  it  means  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  a  car,  electrici- 
ty, or  taxes.  I  know  that  the  President 
has  recently  visited  Eastern  Europe.  I 
have,  too,  and  was  appalled,  as  I 
viewed  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  uncontrolled  development 
at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 
Huge  areas  have  been  devastated. 
People  are  ill  because  of  the  pollution. 
It  will  take  a  great  many  years  and  a 
huge  amount  of  money  to  repair  this 
problem. 

We  have  done  better  in  our  Nation. 
We  have  tried  hard,  and  I  think  our 
people  are  dedicated  to  the  clean  air 
goal.  But  this  is  an  important  remind- 
er to  all  of  us  that  we  must  take  an- 
other step  forward  to  assure  that  our 
air  is  clean,  not  just  for  some  theoreti- 
cal reason,  but  for  the  health  of  our 
people,  the  quality  of  our  life,  and  the 
future  of  our  planet. 

I  wish  to  conclude.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  words  of  a  very  wise  man 
spoken  more  than  100  years  ago.  The 
man  was  Indian  Chief  Sealth,  the  man 
after  whom  our  largest  city  in  Wash- 
ington State  was  named.  Chief  Sealth 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Earth  does  not  belong  to  man  Man 
belongs   to  the   Earth.  This  we  know.  All 


things  are  connected  like  the  blood  which 
unites  one  family.  All  things  are  connected. 
Whatever  befalls  the  Earth  befalls  the  sons 
of  Earth.  Man  did  not  weave  the  web  of  life. 
He  is  merely  a  strand  in  it.  Whatever  he 
does  to  the  web.  he  does  to  himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  web  he  speaks  of 
is  very  tenuous.  This  is  our  legacy  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  convey  my  thoughts  re- 
garding this  issue,  and  I  look  forward 
to  passing  revisions  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  this  year.  I  know  this  will  be  a 
long,  difficult,  and  complex  bill,  but  I 
want  the  managers  to  know  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  know 
that  many  of  us  are  here  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  assure  that  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  air  we  breathe  are 
protected,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  our  children  and  for  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  That  con- 
cludes my  statement. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been 
noted,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2021  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
.Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  for  letting 
me  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989.  and  look  for- 
ward to  an  illuminating  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  the  next  few  weeks.  This 
is  a  very  momentous  occasion— the 
first  time  the  Senate  has  taken  up 
consideration  of  changes  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  over  a  decade.  I  hope  that 
the  final  bill  approved  by  Congress 
and  the  President  will  be  momentous 
as  well,  bringing  much-needed  im- 
provements to  our  Nation's  air  quality. 
We  need  to  provide  ourselves  with 
better  ammunition  to  deal  with  the 
presistent  problem  of  smog,  the  haz- 
ards of  toxic  air  emissions,  threats  to 


our  global  atmosphere,  and,  most  im- 
portant to  the  residents  of  Maine,  the 
destruction  caused  by  acid  rain. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing: 
Acid  rain  is  caused  by  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrous  oxide  emitted  from  power 
plants  and  carried  by  prevailing  winds 
to  areas  like  Maine,  far  from  the  origi- 
nal source.  The  acidity  carried  in  rain, 
fog  and  snow  settles  on  lakes,  rivers, 
crops  and  forests,  changing  nature's 
balance.  In  addition,  the  pollution  in 
acid  rain  magnifies  the  problems  of 
those  who  suffer  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  would  reduce  the  level  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  by  10  million  tons  by 
the  year  2000,  put  a  cap  on  those  emis- 
sions so  that  a  future  increase  in  pol- 
lution emissions  is  prevented,  and 
allow  utilities  and  industries  to  trade 
pollution  allowances  so  that  growth 
can  occur  without  further  environ- 
mental degradation.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  require  the  reduction  of  ni- 
trous oxides  by  over  2  million  tons,  a 
level  necessary  to  achieve  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  acid  on  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  forests. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  of  an  in- 
vitation extended  to  this  Congress 
almost  2  years  ago.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  Brian  Mulroney.  said  of 
his  government  and  people,  "We  invite 
the  administration,  and  the  leadership 
of  Congress,  to  conclude  an  accord 
whereby  we  agree  on  a  schedule  and 
targets  for  reducing  acid  rain  that 
crosses  our  border."  Our  response  to 
this  invitation  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Mulroney 
maintains  that  by  the  time  his  coun- 
try's acid  rain  control  programs  reach 
their  projected  targets  the  poisonous 
rain  exported  to  the  United  States  will 
be  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent. 
He  also  states  that  they  can  ask  for 
nothing  more  than  this  from  us.  In 
fact,  we  can  ask  nothing  less  than  this 
from  ourselves. 

After  all.  the  devastating  effects  of 
acid  rain  are  found  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  are  increasingly  apparent 
in  our  landscape  and  wildlife.  The 
United  States  has  approximately  1.100 
acidified  lakes,  in  which  fish  no  longer 
thrive  on  the  water,  but  choke  on  its 
poisons  instead.  Likewise,  3,300 
streams  are  still  flowing  but  dying  as 
they  carry  in  their  current  the  pollut- 
ants we  produce. 

As  long  ago  as  1967,  Swedish  soil  sci- 
entist Svante  Oden  described  acid  rain 
as  a  chemical  war  warranting  immedi- 
ate attention  in  Europe.  Despite  this 
warning,  we  have  continued  to  poison 
the  environment  which  struggles  to 
nourish  life.  Now,  we  must  ally  our- 
selves with  nature  in  an  effort  to  undo 
the  damage  done  and  prevent  further 
destruction.  Today,  as  we  engage  in 
prolonged  debate  over  the  means  to 
combat  this  menace,  the  war  contin- 


ues, with  scientists  often  referring  to 
acid  rain  as  one  of  the  worst  environ- 
mental time  bombs. 

We  do  have  the  means  to  control 
acid  rain,  thereby  defusing  the  bomb. 
We  do  not,  however,  have  the  means 
to  stop  the  progression  of  time,  which 
at  present  is  witness  to  the  growth  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  a  part  of  its 
solution.  It  was  in  1980  that  I  first  rose 
in  support  of  acid  rain  legislation,  and 
today  I  rise  again  because  we  have  not 
yet  taken  responsibility  for  reversing 
the  degradation  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources and  environment.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  our  well-being  that  the  101st 
Congress  take  measures  to  ensure  an 
end  to  the  devastating  effects  of  acid 
rain. 

Research  indicates  that  the  prob- 
lems are  grave  and  require  immediate 
action.  For  example,  studies  of 
streams  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
conducted  by  the  EPA  found  that  con- 
tamination of  streams  by  acid  rain  is 
greater  than  originally  thought.  Also, 
according  to  a  study  made  public  in 
April  1988,  acid  rain  contributes  great- 
ly to  the  decline  of  marine  life  in  At- 
lantic coastal  waters.  Furthermore, 
while  in  the  past  there  has  been  doubt 
about  the  effects  of  acid  rain  on  for- 
ests, there  is  now  strong  evidence  that 
acid  rain  has  a  grave  impact.  A  1988 
report  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management 
documented  the  death  of  an  unusually 
high  number  of  red  spruces,  as  well  as 
the  weakening  of  several  sugar  maples. 
These  observations  are  largely  attrib- 
uted by  State  forestry  experts  to  acid 
rain  and  airborne  pollutants.  It  is  frus- 
trating to  think  that  we  allow  the 
death  toll  in  this  chemical  war  to  rise 
through  inaction. 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  fought  diligently,  such 
as  in  Canada,  to  save  their  environ- 
ment, only  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  cooperation  of  several  parties 
is  needed  to  successfully  combat  trans- 
boundary  pollution.  Recently,  Maine 
was  vividly  reminded  of  the  effects  of 
acid  rain  when  16  of  50  high-elevation 
lakes  were  found  to  have  acidified.  In 
addition,  Maine's  rain  and  snow  in  De- 
cember 1988  was  declared  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  to  be  10  times 
more  acidic  than  normal  precipitation. 
Maine  has  initiated  efforts  to  rid  itself 
of  such  pollution,  but  the  results  have 
been  limited  by  inaction  on  the  part  of 
other  States  and  Congress.  For  exam- 
ple. State-approved  clean  air  legisla- 
tion reduced  the  1980  figrure  of  106,000 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide,  the  key  compo- 
nent of  acid  rain,  to  approximately 
90,000  tons.  Yet,  because  80  percent  of 
the  acid  rain  falling  on  Maine  origi- 
nates in  other  States,  Maine  has  ex- 
hausted its  means  to  protect  itself. 

Each  year  many  people  retreat  to 
the  State  of  Maine,  also  known  as  Va- 
cationland,  to  be  refreshed  by  its  beau- 
tiful lakes,  spectacular  coastline,  ex- 


pansive forests,  and  abundance  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  natural  resources  re- 
sponsible for  our  tourism  industry  con- 
tribute to  the  livelihood  and  well- 
being  of  many  Maine  residents.  If  acid 
rain  continues  to  fall  on  Maine,  our 
fishing,  forestry,  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries will  certainly  suffer,  as  will 
the  residents  of  Maine  and  its  future 
visitors.  My  concern  deepens  as  I  think 
of  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the 
problem  we  face. 

In  the  past,  in  dealing  with  the  issue 
of  acid  rain,  two  major  questions  have 
been  asked:  "Who  will  pay?"  and 
"What  kind  of  regulations  should  be 
used?"  Perhaps  when  addressing  the 
issue  of  acid  rain  this  year,  we  should 
ask  ourselves  the  following  questions: 
"Who  will  pay  if  nothing  is  done?"  and 
'What  kind  of  world  will  we  live  in  if 
no  regulations  are  agreed  upon?"  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  obvi- 
ous, but  it  is  my  hope  that  in  address- 
ing them  Congress  will  recognize  the 
need  for  immediate  action.  Otherwise, 
we  will  all  pay  the  price  for  inaction. 
At  the  very  least,  we  will  be  sacrificing 
the  joy  of  relaxing  in  an  environment 
abundant  with  life,  and  at  the  very 
worst,  we  will  be  forfeiting  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

The  need  to  control  the  problem  of 
smog  IS  equally  compelling.  This  form 
of  pollution  has  crept  stealthily  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  until  it  has 
reached  the  pristine  islands  of  the 
Maine  coast.  The  fact  that  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
and  another  section  of  the  Park  on 
Isle  au  Haut  are  ozone  nonattainment 
areas  is  reason  enough  to  take  .strong 
actions  to  restrict  the  pollutants  that 
form  smog.  Hancock  County,  ME,  the 
rural  county  where  Acadia  National 
Park  is  located,  has  been  an  ozone 
nonattainment  area  for  several  years. 
During  the  summer  of  1988,  Acadia 
posted  its  first  health  warning  because 
of  severe  smog  levels.  I  believe  it  is  dis- 
graceful that  a  national  park  far  from 
any  urban  center  should  be  put  in  this 
position,  but  it  is  a  reality  we  must 
confront.  The  fact  that  Isle  au  Haut  is 
a  nonattainment  area  would  be  laugh- 
able if  it  were  not  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem. This  is  an  island  several  miles  off 
the  Maine  coast  that  can  only  be 
reached  by  mail  boat.  There  are  no 
traffic  jams,  no  highways,  no  polluting 
industries,  but  there  is  a  smog  prob- 
lem. This  situation  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  problem  of  smog  must 
be  dealt  with  nationally.  It  cannot  lie 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  State  of 
region,  no  matter  how  responsible. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
no  price  is  too  great  or  restriction  too 
tough,  which  enables  us  to  preserve 
our  environment,  its  benefits,  and  the 
simple  joys  we  derive  from  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  urge  my  colleagues 


to  act  quickly  so  that  this  goal  might 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  spend  more  time 
describing  in  greater  detail  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1630.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  title  IV,  the  acid  rain  provi- 
sions. 

Tmx  IV 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  which  adds  a  new 
title  IV  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  10  million  tons 
of  sulfur  dioxide  below  1980  levels  and 
the  reduction  of  2.7  million  tons  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  All  of  the  reduc- 
tions mandated  will  come  from  utility 
powerplants. 

The  acid  rain  program  works  in  two 
phases.  In  phase  I.  which  begins  Janu- 
ary 1,  1995,  107  of  the  highest  emitters 
of  SO2  or  sulfur  dioxide  must  make 
moderate  reductions.  They  must  bring 
their  SO2  emissions  down  to  a  level 
that  would  be  equal  to  a  2.5-pound  SO2 
emissions  rate.  In  the  year  2000,  all 
utility  plants  whose  emissions  rates 
are  in  excess  of  1.2  pounds  of  SO2 
must  bring  their  emissions  down  to 
the  equivalent  of  that  1.2-pound  level. 
If  a  plant  is  already  emitting  SO2  rate 
that  is  under  1.2,  that  plant  will  actu- 
ally be  permitted  to  increase  its  emis- 
sions by  approximately  20  percent. 

Once  this  program  is  put  in  place. 
utility  plants  will  be  permitted  to  emit 
no  more  than  a  total  of  8.9  million 
tons  of  SOj  per  year.  For  the  acid  rain 
program  to  achieve  its  goals,  emissions 
must  not  exceed  that  level.  According- 
ly, as  we  move  forward  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  acid  rain  provisions,  we 
must  commit  ourselves  to  the  principle 
of  emissions  neutrality  in  the  same 
way  that  we  observe  the  principle  of 
revenue  neutrality  when  dealing  with 
the  budget.  Any  alterations  we  pro- 
pose to  make  to  this  program  must  not 
result  in  increased  emissions.  To 
ensure  that  we  maintain  this  ceiling 
on  total  SO2  emissions,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  any  new  powerplant  must 
secure  SO2  reductions  elsewhere  to 
offset  its  own  SO2  emissions. 

In  reporting  S.  1630,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
looked  closely  at  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  acid  rain  proposal  and  em- 
braced an  innovation  introduced  in  the 
Bush  bill.  The  acid  rain  program  es- 
tablished under  S.  1630  includes  a 
system  of  marketable  allowances  that 
will  permit  utilities  to  trade  emissions 
reduction  obligations  so  that  they  can 
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achieve  the  maximum  reductions  for 
the  lowest  cost.  In  fact,  the  EPA  re- 
ports that  this  system  could  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  the  acid  rain  pro- 
gram by  20  percent.  It  could  also  help 
reduce  costs  for  all  regions  of  the 
country.  Those  facing  the  highest 
costs  because  they  have  the  greatest 
reduction  obligations  are  in  the  best 
position  to  make  extra  emissions  re- 
ductions cost  effectively.  They  could 
lower  their  net  costs  by  selling  those 
extra  reductions  to  growth  regions 
that  sought  to  emit  more  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  permitted  to.  Both 
sides  of  the  transaction  would  be 
saving  money. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
how  the  marketable  allowance  sy.stem 
will  work.  When  the  program  goes  into 
effect  any  unit  that  has  an  emissions 
tonnage  limitation  requirement  will  be 
allocated  allowances  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  tons  it  is  legally  per- 
mitted to  emit  each  year.  Utilities  are 
permitted  to  transfer  allowances  be- 
tween and  among  units  across  State 
lines  and  even  between  different  utili- 
ty companies.  At  the  end  of  each  year. 
each  unit  must  hold  allowances  equal 
in  number  to  the  emissions  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

In  practice,  any  unit  that  reduces  its 
emissions  more  than  required  will  be 
required  to  surrender  to  the  EPA 
fewer  allowances  than  will  have  been 
allocated  to  it  initially.  The  leftover 
allowances  can  be  sold  to  another  unit 
that  may  need  to  produce  more  emis- 
sions than  initially  permitted.  Or.  the 
leftover  allowances  can  simply  be 
saved  for  use  in  future  years. 

The  allowance  system  adds  a  new  fi- 
nancial weapon  to  our  arsenal  for  com- 
bating pollution.  Since  selling  allow- 
ances is  the  same  as  making  money  by 
making  extra  emissions  reductions,  al- 
lowances will  create  economic  incen- 
tives for  innovative  technologies  and 
strategies  for  reducing  emissions. 

At  the  same  time,  utilities  will  use 
the  allowance  system  to  find  the  least 
expensive  ways  of  complying  with 
their  emissions  requirements.  Accord- 
ing to  EPA  analysis,  the  allowance 
system  can  produce  a  50-percent  cost- 
savings  for  phase  I,  a  14-percent  cost- 
savings  in  the  year  2000,  when  phase 
II  begins,  and  a  20-percent  cost-savings 
in  2010. 

The  allowance  system  also  provides 
the  key  to  the  regional  equity  estab- 
lished under  the  acid  rain  program.  In 
simple  terms,  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try can  pool  their  efforts  through  al- 
lowance trading  to  ensure  cost  reduc- 
tions for  each  region  of  the  country. 
On  the  one  hand,  plants  that  have  to 
make  large  reductions  enjoy  econo- 
mies of  scale  so  that  their  per-ton  re- 
duction costs  can  be  relatively  low- 
even  when  they  make  more  reductions 
than  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
plants  in  regions  facing  growth  in 
energy  demand  and  plants  with  small- 


er reduction  obligations  may  face 
higher  per-ton  costs.  This  presents 
utilities  with  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  reduce  their  costs.  The  higher-emit- 
ting plants  will  be  able  to  make  more 
reductions  than  required  and  will  be 
able  to  do  so  cost-effectively.  They 
could  then  sell  their  resulting  unused 
allowances  to  plants  whose  on-site  re- 
ductions would  be  more  expensive.  As 
a  result  of  such  sales,  fioth  buyers  and 
sellers  can  reduce  their  costs. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  EPA,  for 
utilities  in  the  region  comprising  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
allowance  trading  can  yield  a  58-per- 
cent  cost  saving  in  1995  and  savings  of 
10  to  16  percent  between  2000  and 
2010.  In  the  same  vein,  utilities  in 
West  Virginia,  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Carolinas  can  use 
allowance  trading  to  cut  costs  by  8  to 
34  percent  during  the  first  15  years  of 
the  program.  Units  in  States  like  Flori- 
da facing  dramatic  growth  in  energy 
demand  in  the  80  to  86  percent  range 
between  1985  and  2010  could  use  the 
allowance  system  to  reduce  compli- 
ance costs  by  11.5  percent  in  2000  and 
27  percent  in  2010.  In  the  same  vein, 
utilities  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
facing  aggregate  demand  growth  rang- 
ing from  66  to  74  percent  could  reduce 
costs  through  allowance  trading  by  18 
percent  in  2000  and  9  percent  in  2010. 

Both  the  bill  sent  up  by  President 
Bush  and  S.  1630  impose  a  firm  cap  on 
utility  SOj  emissions  beginning  in  the 
year  2000.  Without  such  a  cap— which 
simply  requires  that  new  units  ensure 
that  SO.,  reductions  are  made  else- 
where to  offset  the  emissions  pro- 
duced by  the  new  units— the  objectives 
of  the  acid  rain  program  would  slip 
away  less  than  10  years  after  they  had 
been  achieved.  The  EPA  estimate  that 
between  1985  and  2010  new  utility 
units  will  add  between  800,000  and  2.7 
million  additional  SO2  emissions  a 
year— and  this  calculation  takes  full 
account  of  the  fact  that  every  new 
unit  will  by  itself  have  very  low  emis- 
sions. Without  this  cap,  we  simply 
would  not  be  fulfilling  our  promise  to 
the  American  people  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  ends,  once  and  for  all,  our 
national  acid  rain  crisis. 

Though  few  would  disagree  that 
common  sense  demands  we  fix  a  per- 
manent limit  on  SO2  emissions  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  acid  rain  problem, 
some  will  argue  putting  a  limit  on  SO2 
emissions  is  just  the  same  as  putting  a 
limit  on  economic  growth.  Now,  we  are 
always  seeking  reliable  predictors  of 
economic  growth,  but  SO2  emissions 
inventories  are  not  among  them.  In 
fact,  history  demonstrates  that  there 
is  simply  no  connection  between  SO2 
emissions  and  economic  growth.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1987  the  U.S.  economy 
grew  substantially,  but  SO2  emissions 
decreased  by  28  percent. 

In  practical  terms,  utilities  and  inde- 
pendent power  producers  will  have  a 


wide  range  of  feasible  options  for  re- 
sponding to  the  cap  or  new-unit  offset 
requirement.  First,  new  units  will  be 
able  to  minimize  the  amount  of  offsets 
they  have  to  secure  by  operating  at  ex- 
tremely low-  emissions  levels.  To 
achieve  this,  near-term  energy  needs 
can  be  met  by  a  mix  of  low-emitting 
technologies  that  include  gas  turbines 
and  gas-fired  combined  cycles.  Over 
the  longer  term,  coal-fired  plants  will 
be  able  to  reduce  their  offset  burden 
simply  by  increasing  the  efficacy  of 
their  emissions  control  technology. 
The  EPA  estimates  that  just  by  in- 
creasing emissions  removal  by  5  per- 
cent, new  units  will  be  able  to  lower 
their  additional  annual  emissions  from 
the  800,000  to  2.7  million  ton  range  to 
the  300,000  to  800,000  ton  range. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Thus,  total  annual 
offsets  needed  after  2000  will  be  be- 
tween 300.000  and  800,000  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  EPA,  the  reservoir  sup- 
plying these  offsets  will  be  more  than 
ample.  For  example,  expanded  appli- 
cation of  energy  coriservation  could 
produce  approximately  500,000  tons  of 
offsets.  In  addition,  the  EPA  estimates 
that  industrial  sources  of  SO2  could 
make  voluntary,  cost-effective  reduc- 
tions totalling  800,000  tons  per  year, 
which  new  units  could  underwrite  and 
take  credit  for.  Finally,  EPA  estimates 
that  repowering  existing  units— which 
often  entails  lowering  emissions  while 
increasing  energy  production  capac- 
ity—could produce  yet  an  additional 
600,000  tons  of  offsets. 

In  all,  the  cost  of  adopting  measures 
such  as  these  to  meet  the  new  unit  cap 
will  add  only  4  or  5  percent  to  the 
total  cost  of  a  new  powerplant. 

Throughout  the  program,  older, 
higher  emitting  powerplants  will  retire 
and  will  be  replaced  by  units  that  can 
match  their  predecessors  generating 
capacity  while  producing  only  one- 
third  or  even  one  quarter  of  their  SO2 
emissions.  Eventually,  the  total 
number  of  utility  SO2  emissions  will 
begin  to  decline  and  allowances  avail- 
able to  new  units  will  increase  even 
further.  Under  one  EPA  scenario  this 
may  begin  to  occur  as  early  as  2010. 

In  view  of  the  economic  incentives 
built  into  the  acid  rain  program,  the 
total  number  of  offsets  needed  by  new 
units  to  meet  the  cap  may  actually  be 
a  good  deal  smaller  than  300.000  to 
800,000  and  ♦^he  cost  achieving  reduc- 
tions or  obtaining  allowances  may  be  a 
good  deal  lower,  too.  Because  of  the 
offset  requirement,  new  units  will 
have  powerful  economic  Incentives  to 
employ  emissions  control  technologies 
or  methods  that  minimize  their  emis- 
sions and  their  resulting  need  to 
obtain  allowances.  These  incentives 
will  lead  to  innovations  that  can  maxi- 
mize emissions  control  while  minimiz- 
ing costs.  If  successful,  such  innova- 
tions, which  have  not  been  factored 


into  the  EPA's  analysis  of  the  new- 
unit  cap  requirement,  will  help  lower 
the  price  of  allowances  themselves. 

Opponents  of  acid  rain  legislation 
have  been  quick  to  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility that  the  allowance  market  will 
work  to  lower  costs  or  to  generate  off- 
sets sufficient  to  allow  new  units  to 
meet  the  cap  requirement.  Many  con- 
tend that  utilities  receiving  allowances 
will  simply  hoard  them  either  to  meet 
their  own  cap  requirements  or  to  stifle 
competition.  To  provide  insurance 
against  such  a  breakdown,  S.  1630  au- 
thorizes the  EPA  to  create  a  special 
Federal  allowance  pool  so  that  new- 
units  can  resort  to  those  allowances  if 
they  cannot  secure  any  from  other 
sources. 

But  this  is  an  insurance  policy  that 
is  probably  not  needed.  Given  that 
utilities  can  achieve  significant  cost 
savings  by  participating  in  a  vigorous 
allowance  market,  both  their  share- 
holders and  their  regulators  will  have 
ample  incentive  to  see  to  it  that  utili- 
ties use  the  market  to  lower  their 
overall  compliance  costs.  Earlier  this 
month  the  Public  Utility  Commission 
of  Ohio  adopted  a  resolution  pledging 
that  the  Ohio  PUC  would  encourage 
interstate  allowance  trading  by  Ohio 
utilities  precisely  to  maximize  cost  sav- 
ings. 

Utilities  that  hoard  their  allowances 
on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be 
more  valuable  in  the  indefinite  future 
will  risk  squandering  a  significant 
asset.  In  fact,  the  value  of  allowances 
will  probably  peak,  possibly  as  early  as 
2010  if,  as  one  EPA  scenario  predicts, 
total  SO2  emissions  begin  to  decline. 
Also,  as  the  price  of  allow'ances  rises, 
utilities  will  have  increasing  incentives 
to  find  innovative  ways  to  make  great- 
er amounts  of  reductions  more  cheap- 
ly. Eventually  this  effort  will  succeed, 
and,  as  cheaper  reduction  methods 
become  available,  the  price  of  allow- 
ances will  begin  to  fall.  In  short,  utili- 
ties holding  allowances  will  be  under 
stiff  economic  pressure  to  use  the 
market  to  cash  in  on  the  value  of  their 
allowances  before  prices  peak  and 
drop. 

Traditional  opponents  of  S.  1630 
may  also  attack  the  bill  for  requiring 
utilities  to  meet  total  tonnage  limits 
rather  than  simple  emissions  rates  and 
may  also  argue  that  the  cap  should  be 
replaced  by  giving  the  EPA  authority 
to  ratchet  down  on  emissions  rates  to 
offset  emissions  increases  from  new- 
units. 

Simply  setting  an  emissions  rate 
does  not  guarantee  that  we  would  be 
able  to  achieve  and  hold  a  10  million 
reduction.  A  rate  is  just  a  function  of 
emissions  over  electricity  output.  If 
power  generation  increased,  so  would 
emissions  even  if  the  emissions  rate  re- 
mained the  same. 

Calling  on  the  EPA  to  ratchet  down 
utility  emissions  rates  every  few  years 
would   put    the    Agency    under   enor- 


mous, if  not  unbearable,  political  pres- 
sure—an ironic  assignment  of  responsi- 
bility since  it  would  occur  only  if  we  in 
Congress  had  shirked  our  own. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  EPA  did  in 
fact  require  a  succession  of  lowered 
emissions  rates  to  compensate  for  new- 
unit  emissions  increases,  then  utilities 
would  be  facing  repeated  and  costly 
economic  disruptions  for  the  simple 
reason  that  utilities  emissions  obliga- 
tions would  change  every  few  years. 

In  contrast.  S.  1630  allows  utilities  to 
undertake  flexible  long-term  planning 
and  carry  out  those  plans  in  a  stable 
regulatory  envirorunent. 

In  addition,  an  emissions  trading 
program  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  implement  under  an  emissions  rate 
approach  and  the  flexibility  and  sav- 
ings of  emissions  trading  would  be  im- 
paired or  lost. 

Finally,  an  emission  rate  program 
would  eliminate  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful methods  of  pollution  control, 
energy  efficiency,  as  an  option  for 
compliance.  Again,  since  a  rate  is 
merely  a  function  of  output,  electrici- 
ty generation  could  be  reduced  with- 
out lowering  a  utility's  emissions  rate. 

In  short,  an  acid  rain  program  that 
simply  imposed  emissions  rates  would 
lack  both  environmental  and  economic 
integrity. 

BENEFITS  OF  AN  ACID  RAIN  PROGRAI.I 

The  broad  scope  of  benefits  that  will 
accrue  from  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
reductions  mandated  under  the  acid 
rain  provisions  of  the  bill  must  not  be 
underestimated.  Much  more  is  at  stake 
than  making  reparations  for  a  few- 
dead  fish  as  the  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation might  wish  us  to  believe.  On 
the  contrary,  to  appreciate  the  full 
range  of  benefits  the  acid  rain  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  would  bring  we  must 
look  at  the  whole  vista  of  natural  re- 
source and  human  health  and  welfare 
issues  involved. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  Amer- 
icans live  in  the  31  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  virtually  every  one  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  reducing  by  40 
percent  the  more  than  20  million  tons 
of  sulfur  dioxide  we  put  into  the  at- 
mosphere every  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  West,  celebrated  for  its  pris- 
tine natural  resources  will  enjoy  simi- 
lar benefits. 

Perhaps  the  most  well-known  vic- 
tims of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  the  second  pollutant  controlled 
by  this  bill,  are  the  forests,  lakes  and 
streams  of  New  England,  the  Mid-At- 
lantic, the  Southeast,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  high  country.  When  we 
achieve  the  mandated  reductions, 
however,  it  could  well  be  that  human 
health  is  the  greatest  beneficiary. 

Study  after  study,  including  sepa- 
rate investigations  by  epidemiologists 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories, 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  and  Har- 
vard,   reveal    higher   health    risks    in 


those  regions  that  have  higher  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions. 

According  to  the  EPA,  these  studies 
indicate  that  the  sulfur  dioxide  reduc- 
tions called  for  in  the  bill  could  pre- 
vent between  20,000  and  50,000  prema- 
ture deaths  every  year. 

In  addition,  sulfur  dioxide  often  cre- 
ates acid  aerosols  which  cause  lung 
damage  when  inhaled.  Because  of  this, 
the  agency's  Clean  Air  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee  has  already  called  for 
a  standard  specifically  to  control  acid 
aerosols,  which,  the  advisory  commit- 
tee has  found,  has  risen  to  dangerous 
levels  in  the  atmosphere.  Studies  indi- 
cate a  strong  link  between  the  acid 
aerosols  and  the  risk  of  illness.  If  we 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  we  will  be  reduc- 
ing that  risk. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  visitor  to  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  nearby 
Virginia  could  see  far  enough  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment hundreds  of  miles  away.  That 
day  has  long  gone.  Such  views  are  im- 
possible even  on  the  clearest  days. 
Since  1940.  visibility  in  the  eastern 
United  States  has  declined  by  40  per- 
cent. Again,  since  1940.  in  the  last  50 
years,  visibility  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  has  declined  by  40  percent. 
Studies  have  established  a  nearly 
exact  correlation  with  the  level  of  sul- 
fates in  the  air,  which,  in  turn,  are  the 
direct  product  of  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions. 

Finally,  when  we  think  about  the 
damage  to  lakes  and  forests  caused  by 
acid  rain,  we  have  to  remember  that 
acid  deposition  can  undermine  entire 
ecosystems.  Entire  food  chains  can  fail 
with  the  destruction  of  just  a  few- 
aquatic  species  in  a  given  system.  For 
example,  the  EPA  reports  strong  evi- 
dence that  falling  waterfowl  popula- 
tions may  result  from  the  acidification 
of  lakes. 

Acid  deposition  has  the  potential  to 
release  toxic  metals  from  soils  and 
can,  in  as  little  time  as  one  generation, 
leach  essential  nutrients  from  soils 
that  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
develop. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  will  put  in  place 
a  program  to  curtail  acid  deposition 
and  protect  our  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
EARMARKING 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks 
about  a  subject  which  has  been  raised 
on  the  floor  earlier  today  and  is  under- 
going a  considerable  am.ount  of  public 
debate;  that  is.  the  proposition  of  dis- 
continuing the  practice  of  earmarking 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  and  that  five  coun- 
tries had  been  specified  among  those 
where  the  earmarking  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
three  of  those  countries  in  the  distin- 
guished company  of  Senator  Richard 
Shelby  of  Alabama,  who  happens  to 
be  the  Presiding  Officer  today.  During 
our  trip  we  had  discussions  with  the 
leaders  of  Pakistan,  Egypt,  and  Israel, 
three  of  the  countries  designated  to 
have  the  earmarking  curtailed. 

It  was  my  view  that  those  countries 
would  be  very  adversely  affected  by 
any  reduction  in  foreign  aid  which  is 
being  advanced  at  the  present  time.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Israel  at  the  time 
the  announcement  was  made  as  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader's 
statement,  which  appeared  on  the  op 
ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  I 
can  say  that  there  was  considerable 
consternation  there  as  to  what  impact 
there  would  be  on  Israel. 

I  had  come  from  Egypt  the  day 
before  and  had  a  discussion  with 
Egyptian  officials,  including  President 
Mubarak.  There  was  concern  over 
Egypt's  financial  situation,  and  on 
that  day  Foreign  Minister  Meguid  and 
others  had  left  Cairo  to  go  to  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  the  IMF, 
International  Monetary  Fund,  because 
of  Egypt's  precarious  position. 

I  am  sure  that  when  President  Mu- 
barak and  others  read  the  notice  of 
the  proposal  to  cut  their  assistance, 
there  wsis  enormous  concern.  Similar- 
ly, in  Pakistan,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  you  and  I  were  present 
and  talked  to  the  President  of  Paki- 
stan, Benazir  Bhutto,  about  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  confronting  Pakistan. 
In  Pakistan  there  has  been  a  special 
alliance  with  the  United  States  on  the 
very,  very  difficult  issues  m  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  ultimate- 
ly we  have  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at 
the  reduction  in  foreign  aid  from 
something  in  excess  of  20  billion  m 
1985  to  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Those  statistics  were  cited  yesterday 
by  Senator  Kasten,  who  is  the  ranking 
Member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Since  I  serve  on  that 
subcommittee,  I  know  personally  the 
very  grave  problems  which  we  face  in 
allocating  funds  and  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  earmarking. 

We  are  looking  for  some  funding, 
possibly,  as  a  reduction  in  our  defense 
needs.  That  has  been  articulated  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense. Where  there  is  a  necessity  for 
assistance  in  Eastern  Europe,  we  may 
be  able  to  find  funds  in  that  direction. 
When  we  talk  about  the  needs  in  Bo- 
livia and  Latin  American  countries  on 
the  drug  issue,  we  have  appropriated 
substantial  funds,  some  $8.9  billion,  or 
ther''  may  be  some  funds  available  as  a 
redu-'Mon  o*^  defense  needs. 

C<>r*ainly.  it  is  a  very  difficult  issue. 
I  caution  my  colleagues  that  the  issue 
being  raised  may  spread  considerable 
ala.'-m  among  our  allies.  I  suggest  that 
these  delicate  matters  be  handled  pre- 
liminarily with  discussions  with  our 
allies. 

In  Israel— as  I  said,  I  was  there  when 
the  rews  broke— they  face  enormous 
additional  costs  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
migration of  Soviet  Jews.  We  know 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  limitation 
in  our  own  immigration  policies,  so 
that  Soviet  Jews  are  not  able  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  which  most 
would  prefer.  But  instead,  they  are 
being  taken  by  the  State  of  Israel,  and 
Israel  is  doing  a  favor  to  many,  to  the 
world  really,  but  certainly  to  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  consider- 
able sentiment  about  having  Soviet 
Jews  come  to  this  country.  That  is  a 
subject  which  was  debated  very  exten- 
sively last  year  in  the  inunigration  bill. 

I  know  my  time  is  growing  to  a  close, 
and  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont  for  yielding,  be- 
cause he  was  about  to  speak.  I  think 
this  is  a  very,  very  sensitive  issue,  and 
the  other  two  countries  on  the  list,  the 
Philippines  and  Turkey,  are  both  good 
friends.  All  are  good  friends. 

We  have  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  in 
the  context  where  there  is  some  differ- 
ence with  policies,  as  there  might  be 
with  Turkey  on  the  Armenian  issue, 
the  resolution  pending  in  this  body,  or 
where  there  is  debate  as  to  whether 
we  are  trying  to  pressure  Israel  or  pro- 
pose a  cut  in  foreign  aid  that  may  sig- 
nify to  some  that  it  is  a  form  of  pun- 
ishment, we  have  to  proceed  with 
great  care. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  as  we  look 
at  Eastern  Europe  and  the  chances  for 
democracy  and  economic  development, 
and  'ook  at  Latin  America  with  the 
need  for  curtailing  drugs,  and  look  at 
long-standing  allies  like  Pakistan, 
Israel,  and  Egypt,  we  ought  not  to  be 
curtailing  aid  and  ought  not  send 
them  signals  which  would  suggest  to 
any  extent  that  we  are  fair-weather 
friends. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  pending  business, 
the  clean  air  bill. 


This  is  a  day  that  I  have  looked  for- 
ward to  for  some  length  of  time.  I 
have  been  either  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  for  15 
years.  During  that  period  of  time, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  only  sig- 
nificant event  occurred  10  years  ago. 
in  1980,  when  we  were  finally  able  to 
get  a  study  of  the  problem  of  acid 
rain. 

So  finally  the  log  jam  has  been 
broken  and  finally  clean  air  legislation 
is  ready  to  be  addressed  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S. 
1630.  and  I  wish  to  conunend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
BuRDicK,  for  his  leadership,  and  Sena- 
tor Baucus  and  Senator  Chafee,  who 
have  shown  tremendous  leadership, 
compassion,  heart,  stamina  in  moving 
the  bill  through  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  process. 

Equally  important,  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  President  Bush  for  making 
the  issue  of  clean  air  a  priority  of  his 
agenda.  That  has  helped  us  immense- 
ly. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  love  to 
talk  about  the  weather,  but  no  one 
ever  does  anything  about  it.  Today  we 
are  doing  something  about  it.  Today 
we  begin  in  earnest  the  job  of  restor- 
ing our  weather  to  its  healthy  and  nat- 
ural condition.  Today  we  are  poised  to 
act  to  curb  acid  rain;  to  decrease  urban 
smog;  to  reduce  toxic  air  pollution;  to 
slow  the  rate  of  global  warming;  to 
repair  our  stratospheric  ozone  shield. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  see 
many  Senators  coming  to  the  floor  to 
argue  against  clean  air.  Rather,  our 
disagreements  will  be  over  various  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  action.  As  a 
member  of  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee, which  had  developed  the  bill  l| 
before  us  today.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  will  oppose  efforts  to 
weaken  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments. 

In  particular,  I  strongly  support  the 
acid  rain  provisions,  including  the  cap 
on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  after  the 
year  2000.  I  support  the  title  of  the 
bill  regulating  CFC's  and  other  ozone 
depleting  chemicals.  I  support  the 
automobile  provisions,  including  the 
second  round  of  tailpipe  emission 
standards,  the  carbon  dioxide  emission 
limitation  and  provisions  regarding 
evaporative  emissions.  In  addition  to 
the  motor  vehicle  requirements,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  gaso- 
line that  is  sold  at  service  stations. 

My  home  State  of  Vermont,  due  to 
its  particular  geographical  location, 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  feel  the 
full  impact  of  acid  rain.  Nearly  two 
decades  ago,  we  first  began  to  notice 
that  trees  were  dying  and  that  lakes 
and  streams  were  becoming  void  of 
aquatic  life.  Due  to  the  inability  of 
Congress    and    the    unwillingness    of 


Federal  regulators  to  act,  the  problem 
has  only  worsened.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  growth  in  electrical  genera- 
tion, and  proliferation  of  tall  stacks, 
have  increased  the  amount  of  acidic 
precipitation  in  Vermont. 

It  remains  a  physical  truth  that 
what  goes  up  must  come  down.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  esti- 
mates that  about  20  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  is  emitted  annusilly  into 
the  atmosphere  from  utility  sources. 
Twenty  million  tons  every  year.  Much 
of  this  SO2  is  spewed  from  tall  stacks, 
assuring  that  the  pollution  will  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  before  it  falls  back 
to  Earth  in  its  acidic  form. 

Unfortunately,  my  State  of  Vermont 
has  been  among  those  on  the  receiving 
end  of  those  emissions.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  a  meteorologist  to  know 
that  our  Nation's  prevailing  air  cur- 
rents flow  from  west  to  east.  Vermont 
is  in  the  east.  Most  of  the  sources  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide,  the 
two  primary  precursors  to  acid  rain, 
are  found  to  the  west  of  Vermont  and 
New  England. 

Vermonters  have  paid  the  price  for 
acid  rain.  Now  others  must  also  shoul- 
der the  burden. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Northeast 
deserves  special  consideration?  Of 
course  not.  But  it  does  mean  that 
Northeast  deserves  equal  consider- 
ation. All  regions  of  the  countries  are 
entitled  to  have  air  that  is  at  least 
clean  enough  for  our  trees  to  grow  and 
our  lakes  to  support  life.  The  North- 
east deserves  to  have  air  that  is 
healthy  for  the  people  to  breathe. 

There  will  be  regional  disagreements 
over  the  acid  rain  title  of  the  bill.  I 
think  there  is  agreement,  however, 
that  the  10-million-ton  reduction  is 
warranted.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
structure  of  the  acid  rain  title  fairly 
distributes  the  burden  of  the  required 
reductions.  There  will  be  economic  im- 
pacts. I  will  not  deny  that.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  structure  of  the  bill  mini- 
mizes the  economic  impact  and  distrib- 
utes the  costs  as  fairly  as  is  possible. 

Twenty  million  tons  of  sulfur  goes 
up.  The  air  currents  carry  it  from  west 
to  east.  Along  the  way.  20  million  tons 
comes  down. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Bush 
proposed  an  innovative  plan  to  reduce 
annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  10 
million  tons  and  to  maintain  these  re- 
ductions in  future  years  by  capping 
them  at  the  reduced  level.  The  acid 
rain  title  of  the  bill  before  us  is  largely 
based  on  the  President's  proposal. 
Among  the  changes  made  by  the  Envi- 
rormient  Conunittee  are  a  more  ag- 
gressive timetable,  and  a  nitric  oxide 
program  that  has  been  clarified  to 
assure  reductions  of  this  pollutant. 

The  cap  on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
is  a  vital  and  necessary  component  of 
the  bill.  The  cap  gives  us  assurances 
that  the  reductions  will  be  maintained 
over  time,  so  that  we  do  not  find  our- 


selves struggling  to  cope  with  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  emissioi)|i  again  in 
the  year  2020  or  2050. 

How  will  we  accommodate  economic 
growth  without  increasing  sulfur  emis- 
sions beyond  the  year  2000  level?  The 
options  are  numerous.  We  bum  clean- 
er fuels.  We  use  energy  more  efficient- 
ly. We  install  nonpolluting  generators. 
We  reduce  demand  through  conserva- 
tion. We  shift  electrical  loads.  We  use 
renewable  energy  sources.  We  build 
cleaner  powerplants.  It  can  be  done. 

EPA  estimates  that  by  the  year  2000, 
after  utilities  have  complied  with  the 
emissions  reduction  requirements 
mandated  by  this  bill,  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  utility  sources  will 
still  be  approximately  8.9  million  tons 
per  year.  This  pool  of  emission  allow- 
ances should  be  ample  to  accommo- 
date the  emission  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's coal-buming  sources. 

By  establishing  a  system  of  market- 
able allowances  of  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, the  bill  allows  for  reductions  to 
be  achieved  in  the  most  cost-effective 
maruier  possible.  Preferences  are  not 
given  to  one  fuel  over  another.  One 
region  is  not  favored  over  another.  Be- 
cause the  allowances  can  be  bought 
and  sold,  those  utilities  required  to 
reduce  their  emissions  can  choose  to 
overcomply  and  thus  generate  surplus 
allowances.  These  allowances  can  then 
be  sold  to  other  utilities  for  whom  re- 
ductions may  be  prohibitively  costly. 
In  this  manner,  a  system  of  cost-shar- 
ing is  established  by  the  marketplace, 
and  yet  the  emission  reduction  targets 
are  met. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that 
this  system  of  marketable  allowances 
will  encouarge  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  resources. 
This  is  because  utilities  will  have 
added  incentive  to  explore  dem£uid- 
side  management  techniques  in  order 
to  conserve  their  electric  generation 
capacity. 

Renewable  energy  sources  will 
become  more  attractive  since  they  will 
not  require  allowances  to  offset  their 
production.  This  combination  of  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  will 
serve  to  slow  the  rate  of  global  warm- 
ing, since  these  techniques  do  not  have 
the  carbon  dioxide  emissions  inherent 
in  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels. 

The  acid  rain  title  will  generate 
much  debate.  There  is  much  at  stake 
in  regard  to  both  our  environment  and 
our  economy.  The  committee  bill  pre- 
sents a  fair  method  for  addressing 
both  of  these  concerns. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  applies  to  a 
family  of  man-made  chemicals  that 
have  the  dual  detrimental  effect  of 
contributing  to  global  warming  and  to 
ozone  depletion.  This  title  mandates 
the  complete  phaseout  of  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons.  halons.  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride by  no  later  than  the  year 
2000. 


The  need  to  phaseout  CFC's  and 
other  ozone  depleters  has  been  widely 
recognized  by  scientific  studies.  The 
recently  negotiated  Montreal  protocol 
gives  international  credence  to  this 
need.  Many  States  have  realized  the 
global  implications  of  CFC  production 
and  have  taken  action  on  their  own  to 
curb  CFX:;  production  and  use.  Ver- 
mont has  already  baimed  automobiles 
equipped  with  CPC-dependent  air  con- 
ditioners, and  is  currently  contemplat- 
ing a  complete  ban  of  CFC's  by  1994. 

This  bill  tracks  the  phaseout  sched- 
ule of  the  Montreal  protocol  and  takes 
the  additional  step  of  requiring  a  com- 
plete halt  in  production  of  the  worst 
ozone  depleters  by  the  year  2000.  In 
addition,  the  bill  will  achieve  reduc- 
tion in  emissions  of  ozone-depleting 
substances  by  requiring  recapture  and 
recycling  of  substances  that  have  al- 
ready been  produced  and  are  currently 
stored  in  millions  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Beginning  in  1992,  venting  of 
these  chemicals  will  be  prohibited.  By 
1994,  EPA  must  establish  safe  disposal 
techniques. 

Some  will  argue  that  unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  is  unwar- 
ranted—that it  will  leave  us  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  other  trad- 
ing nations.  They  will  support  a  defer- 
ral to  further  international  negotia- 
tions such  as  the  Montreal  protocol. 
Indeed,  the  administration  has  already 
stated  intentions  to  resume  negotia- 
tions in  this  area. 

But  hesitance  in  the  international 
arena  should  not  preclude  aggressive 
action  on  our  part.  The  United  States 
is  the  leading  producer  of  CFC's.  so  it 
is  logical  that  we  should  take  the  lesMl 
in  moving  away  from  these  ozone  de- 
stroyers. It  is  my  belief  that  by  assum- 
ing this  stance,  the  United  States  wUl 
put  itself  at  the  forefront  of  develop- 
ing and  marketing  safe  alternatives. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  purely  a  unilat- 
eral action.  Other  countries,  including 
some  of  our  most  favored  trading  part- 
ners in  Europe,  have  developed  or  are 
developing  policies  that  are  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  put  forward  in  this 
bill. 

Another  issue  that  will  be  hotly  de- 
bated is  whether  to  place  methyl  chlo- 
roform on  the  list  of  restricted  chemi- 
cals. It  will  be  argued  that  the  ozone 
depleting  potential  of  this  substance  is 
far  less  than  some  of  the  more  tradi- 
tional CFC's. 

Unfortunately,  methyl  chloroform  is 
produced  in  such  quantities  that  it 
contributes  about  13  percent  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  atmosphere.  Further, 
because  of  its  relatively  short  atmos- 
pheric lifetime,  curtailment  of  this 
substance  can  perhaps  be  the  biggest 
single  step  in  reducing  atmospheric 
loading  of  chlorine  in  the  near  term. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
only  the  production  of  CFC's  and 
other  chlorine-based  chemicals  that  is 
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cause  for  concern.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  amount  of  these  chemicals 
that  are  now  stored  in  products  cur- 
rently in  use.  And  we  must  strive  to 
reduce  the  levels  loaded  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  the  combination  of  produc- 
tion, release  and  longevity  of  these 
chemicals  that  poses  a  threat  to 
human  health  and  environmental  sta- 
bility. 

Therefore,  title  VII  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate production  of  ozone-depleting 
chemicals.  It  establishes  a  regulatory 
regime  for  recapture,  reuse,  and  safe 
disposal  of  these  chemicals  that  have 
already  been  produced  and  are  cur- 
rently in  use.  Finally,  it  will  add  to  the 
phaseout  list  those  chemicals  whose 
higher  production  levels  and  shorter 
atmospheric  lifetime  make  them  can- 
didates for  au;hieving  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  stratospheric  ozone  levels. 

The  CPC  title  of  the  bill  will  be 
widely  debated.  I  believe  that  inclu- 
sion of  these  provisions  is  both  appro- 
priate and  necessary. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  addresses  mobile 
sources  of  air  pollution.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  combustion  of  fuels  in 
automobiles  is  responsible  for  about 
half  of  the  pollution  that  causes  urban 
smog.  In  order  for  the  more  than  100 
urban  areas  currently  out  of  compli- 
ance with  Federal  air  quality  stand- 
ards to  have  a  chance  of  coming  into 
compliance,  great  strides  must  be 
made  in  reducing  pollution  from  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  the  past,  technology  forcing  regu- 
lations have  induced  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  emissions  from 
automobiles.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  growth  in  the  overall  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  largely  negated  these 
emission  reductions.  This  bill  proposes 
that  the  Federal  Government  man- 
date tougher  emissions  standards  for 
automobiles  in  two  phases,  and  gives 
guidance  to  States  in  methods  to 
reduce  the  number  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled. 

While  past  legislation  has  largely  fo- 
cused on  tailpipe  emissions,  this  bill 
also  requires  significant  reductions  in 
fuel  vapors  that  tend  to  evaporate 
prior  to  combustion.  These  vapors  can 
escape  during  refueling,  as  cars  sit 
idlely  in  the  Sun  and  as  gas  tanks  heat 
up  while  in  operation.  This  bill  re- 
quires EPA  to  set  standards  to  achieve 
the  maximum  possible  reductions  of 
these  evaporative  losses. 

While  much  effort  is  being  made  to 
curtail  gasoline  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles, I  am  afraid  we  have  included 
scant  little  that  will  encourage  oil 
companies  to  produce  a  cleaner  fuel  in 
the  first  instance.  A  notable  exception 
is  a  requirement  that  gasoline  have  a 
lower  volatility— meaning  it  will  have 
less  of  a  tendency  to  evaporate.  This 
requirement  will  yield  significant  im- 
provements in  the  evaporative  losses  I 
Just  mentioned. 


I  have  long  believed  that  if  we  had 
less  "garUage"  in  the  components  of 
automobile  fuel,  then  we  would  have 
less  "garbage"  in  the  emissions  coming 
out  of  the  automobile.  While  the  com- 
mittee has  had  discussions  on  this  gar- 
bage-in,  garbage-out  theory,  it  has 
been  tough  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
the  best  course  of  action. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
an  alternative  fuel  program  to  encour- 
age production  of  inherently  cleaner 
alternatively  fueled  vehicles.  Senator 
Chafee  has  made  great  strides  in  rec- 
onciling the  major  points  of  disagree- 
ment, the  underlying  premise  being 
that  the  final  measure  should  be  fuel 
neutral,  meaning  that  no  one  fuel 
should  be  given  an  advantage  over  an- 
other. 

As  currently  envisioned,  the  Chafee 
proposal  would  mandate  the  use  of  al- 
ternatively fueled  vehicles  in  the  worst 
nonattainment  areas  beginning  in 
California,  which  is  considering  a  simi- 
lar plan  on  its  own.  Alternative  fuels, 
such  as  methanol,  natural  gas.  pro- 
pane, and  electricity  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial emission  benefits  over  tradi- 
tional gasoline-fueled  vehicles. 

These  new  vehicles,  once  in  service, 
will  have  positive  impacts  on  the  smog 
problems  of  many  cities.  The  transi- 
tion to  these  cars  will  not  be  simple, 
but  neither  will  it  be  beyond  our  capa- 
bilities. 

Meanwhile.  I  believe  a  closer  look  at 
today  s  gasoline  is  in  order.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  will  introduce  an 
amendment  calling  for  gasoline 
makers  to  produce  a  cleaner  gasoline 
for  use  in  cars  that  are  on  the  road 
today.  Over  the  past  20  years,  the 
components  of  gasoline  have  changed 
considerably  and  this  has  caused  prob- 
lems for  cities  trying  to  comply  with 
air  quality  standards.  It  has  created 
difficulties  even  in  estimating  emission 
inventories.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  a  given  fuel  if  you  are  not 
certain  what  is  in  the  fuel. 

Recently,  one  major  oil  company  an- 
nounced a  new  gasoline  designed  to  be 
substantially  cleaner  than  standard 
gas. 

My  idea  is  to  require  that  a  gasoline 
with  similar  environmental  benefits  be 
sold  in  all  nonattainment  areas  begin- 
ning in  1994.  By  1997,  this  fuel  should 
be  available  nationwide. 

I  support  efforts  to  develop  an  alter- 
native fuels  program  to  be  specified 
for  the  worst  nonattainment  areas.  I 
support  the  tighter  tailpipe  and  evapo- 
rative emissions  standards  contained 
in  the  bill.  My  amendment  seeks  to  fill 
the  missing  gap— that  of  improving 
fuel  components  for  standard  automo- 
biles that  are  already  in  service. 

By  moving  to  a  cleaner  fuel,  we  have 
the  best  chance  to  improve  the  air  in 
all  areas  of  the  country,  whether  they 
are  in  attainment  of  the  standards  or 
not.  Cars  currently  are  responsible  for 
about  half  of  the  toxic  emissions  in 


the  country— we  can  reduce  that  per- 
centage. 

Variations  in  fuel  quality  can  affect 
the  performance  of  emission  control 
devices— we  can  limit  the  variation  and 
improve  system  performance. 

A  cleaner,  more  standard  quality 
gasoline  can  yield  substantial  improve- 
ments in  air  quality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  when  this  amendment 
is  offered. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  talked  about  the  most 
practical  solution  to  the  cleaner  fuels 
situation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  also  examine  other  alternatives 
on  the  pure  fuel  sides,  and  they  are  at- 
tainable. We  can,  for  instance,  develop 
electric  cars  and  also  can  develop 
sources  for  electricity  for  photovol- 
taics  that  will  have  no  environmental 
impact  whatsoever.  We  should  pursue 
those  approaches. 

Furthermore,  obviously  the  most 
pure  from  a  fuel  source  is  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  combined  with  oxygen  only 
gives  you  water.  It  does  not  give  you 
CO2  or  any  other  pollutants.  We 
should  take  a  look  especially  as  to 
busses  and  others  that  might  be  able 
to  use  a  hydrogen-type  engine.  I  think 
this  Ls  important  as  we  look  into  the 
next  century  and  beyond  perhaps  even 
the  time  schedule  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  strong, 
comprehensive  bill  before  us  today. 
Once  again,  I  commend  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  Senator  Chafee,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Baucus  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
preparing  this  legislation  for  the 
Senate  floor.  The  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell,  deserves  praise  for 
his  work  and  for  bringing  the  bill  up 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  session. 

The  contributions  of  President  Bush 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  to  make  your  concerns  be  known, 
and  to  work  to  pass  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  would  like 
to  begin  by,  cormnending  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  for 
his  long-time  efforts  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  enjoyed  working  with  him  in 
the  past  few  years,  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  compromise,  and  I  am 
pleased  that,  as  majority  leader,  he  is 


committed  to  making  this  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  debated  in  1990. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Senator 
Baocus  and  Senator  Burdick  and  the 
members  of  the  conunittee.  Senator 
Chafee  in  particular.  I  thank  Senator 
Baucus  for  his  efforts  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  has  fought 
hard  to  create  consensus,  although  it 
has  not  always  been  possible  on  every 
aspect  of  this  bill  yet.  This  has  been 
almost  a  decade-long  labor  and  I  know 
it  has  been  his  particular  desire  to  see 
this  Nation  face  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities across  the  spectrum  of  clean  air 
issues. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  is 
long  overdue,  particularly,  as  it  relates 
to  tough  controls  on  acid  rain.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  or  others  have 
suggested  that  it  is  long  overdue.  This 
was  crucial  legislation  during  the 
1980's.  It  was  crucial  during  that 
period  and  that  we  have  lost  valuable 
time. 

Now  that  it  is  1990  and  now  that  it  is 
a  moment  when  apparently  more  and 
more  people  in  this  country  are  be- 
coming sensitive  to  the  demands  of  en- 
vironmental cleanup,  we  dare  not 
delay  any  further. 

As  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  early  eighties,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  chairing  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors  Acid  Rain  Working 
Group.  At  that  time  the  conclusion  of 
the  New  England  Governors  could  not 
have  been  clearer.  Federal  legislation 
was  long  overdue. 

Again,  in  the  mid-eighties,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  National 
Governors  Association  Task  Force 
along  with  my  colleague  Senator 
Rockefeller  and  with  chief  of  staff 
Governor  John  Sununu.  At  that  time 
the  determination  of  the  task  force 
was  that  acid  rain  legislation  was  long 
overdue. 

And  it  was  long  overdue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  time  that  I  sought  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  deal  with  acid  rain, 
as  my  first  proposal  submitted  in  the 
last  two  Congresses. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  failed  to 
act  on  this  serious  threat  to  our  citi- 
zens' health  and  to  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronment. Despite  the  fact  that  over 
139  million  Americans,  close  to  half 
our  population,  has  been  living  in  com- 
munities that  do  not  meet  the  legal 
health  standards  for  air  quality,  our 
Government  has  failed  to  act. 

Even  with  health  professionals  esti- 
mating that  air  pollution  accounts  for 
over  100,000  premature  deaths  annual- 
ly and  with  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  air  pollution 
costs  Americans  $40  billion  each  year 
in  additional  health  care  expenses. 
Government  has  failed  to  act.  This 
failure  is  an  outrage.  Obviously,  citi- 
zens are  rightfully  angry  and  frustrat- 
ed by  the  lack  of  responsible  action. 


Now  we  have  before  the  Senate  a 
comprehensive  package  of  clean  air 
proposals.  While  some  modifications 
in  some  areas  may  make  this  legisla- 
tion even  better,  this  is  a  solid  basis 
for  our  deliberations  to  begin  and  it  is 
certainly  a  basis  that  demands  we 
avoid  delay  or  further  procrastination. 

As  we  well  know,  this  package  ad- 
dresses three  critical  areas.  It  is  not 
my  intention  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  go  through  each  and  every 
one  of  those  areas.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  it  sets  new  goals  for 
achieving  acceptable  air  quality  in 
areas  that  currently  exceed  pollution 
standards.  In  addition,  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  that  it  regulates  the  emis- 
sions of  dangerous  air  toxins.  When 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  only  seven 
of  the  hundreds  of  toxic  chemicals 
currently  freed  into  the  atmosphere 
and  environment  are  regulated  by  the 
EPA,  it  becomes  clear  that  immediate 
action  is  warranted. 

The  current  situation  places  our 
population  at  enormous  risk.  We  know 
the  consequences  of  continuing  to 
emit  dangerous  toxins  and  we  must 
take  action.  I  will  come  back  at  a  later 
point  in  the  debate  to  deal  with  some 
of  those  issues,  Mr.  President. 

In  addition,  the  Clean  Air  Act  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  action,  real 
action,  to  control  the  release  of  chemi- 
cals which  cause  cancer,  birth  defects 
and  neurological  disorders. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  directs  the  EPA 
to  issue  standards  for  about  200  toxic 
pollutants  m  a  timely  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  area  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
today,  this  legislation  will  limit  emis- 
sions which  cause  acid  rain.  In  the 
work  that  I  have  done  over  the  course 
of  the  past  decade  in  this  area,  I  have 
focused  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  attention  on  this  particular  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  and  on  these 
provisions.  I  am  pleased  that  the  legis- 
lation reflects  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  57,  the  Comprehensive  Acid  Rain 
Prevention  Act  of  1989,  which  was  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  I  introduced 
in  each  of  the  last  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  clear- 
it  is  cumulative  and  it  is  persuasive- 
acid  rain  and  CO2  emissions  continue 
to  damage  our  environment  suid  to 
produce  significant  damaging  health 
effects  on  our  citizens. 

Although  we  in  the  United  States 
have  made  some  definitive  efforts  to 
improve  the  air  we  breathe,  experts 
say  that  we  still  emit  roughly  15  per- 
cent of  the  world's  sulfur  dioxide,  25 
percent  of  the  globe's  nitrogen  oxide, 
and  25  percent  of  the  Earth's  carbon 
dioxide.  These  three  pollutants  are 
the  major  sources  of  the  greenhouse 
effect,  of  ground  level  ozone,  and  of 
acid  rain. 

Moreover,  NO,,  nitrogen  oxide, 
which  comes  primarily  from  auto 
emissions  and  powerplants,  is  a  pri- 


mary contributor  to  ground  level 
ozone,  which  is  a  major  public  health 
problem  that  has  been  linked  to  long- 
term  lung  damage.  Furthermore,  NO. 
is  also  a  key  component  of  acid  rain, 
and  thereby  it  threatens  fish,  marine 
life,  our  lakes,  our  streams,  it  devas- 
tates forests  and,  more  importantly, 
Mr.  President,  recent  studies  s\iggest 
that  even  low  levels  of  NO,  can  cause 
reduced  lung  function,  chest  tightness, 
cough,  and  may  even  reduce  resistance 
to  infection. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
unilaterally  reduce  air  pollutants  that 
are  generated  elsewhere,  but  as  the 
primary  contributor,  we  have  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  lead,  to  set  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
legislation,  if  we  resist  efforts,  tempta- 
tions, and  pressures  to  weaken  its  key 
provisions,  will  help  us  to  reestablish 
the  leadership  role  we  had  in  the 
1970's,  and  it  will  put  us  in  an  impor- 
tant, necessary,  and  strong  position  to 
be  able  to  assist  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe  to  encour- 
age and  demand  change. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
think  everyone  of  my  colleagues  are, 
that  in  the  long  nin  clean  air  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  runs  the  risk  of 
being  offset  by  worldwide  pollution, 
particularly  that  of  Eastern  Europe. 

A  report  issued  by  the  World  Watch 
Institute  has  stated,  "The  clean  air 
gains  In  the  West  are  quickly  being  ne- 
gated by  the  unrestricted  burning  of 
high-sulfur  brown  coal  and  diesel  fuel 
that  is  blackening  cities  across  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  offered  a  series  of  amendments 
which  were  added  to  the  Poland-Hun- 
gary aid  bill  and  these  measures  now 
require  that  our  aid  be  used  in  a  way 
that  Is  environmentally  sound  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  policies  of 
those  Eastern  European  countries. 
This  is  an  issue  I  want  to  address  fur- 
ther at  a  later  point,  but  I  do  think  it  ^ 
is  important  we  stress  the  need  of 
those  hopefully  developing  democra- 
cies to  be  able  to  move  to  a  market 
economy  in  a  way  that  is  sensitive  to 
notions  about  sustainable  growth  and 
development.  And  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant as  we  have  focused  on  the  rain 
forests  and  the  issues  of  Latin  and 
South  and  Central  American  countries 
we  do  so  now  in  that  industrialized 
portion  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  submitted  acid 
rain  legislation  in  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, I  had  sought  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  SOj  by  12  million  tons  per 
year  nationally  or  by  50  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  I  also  sought  to  reduce 
NO,  emissions  by  3  million  tons  per 
year  and  to  cut  COi  emissions  by  90 
million  tons  per  year  while  saving 
roughly  600,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  proposal  before  us  in  the  Senate 
demands  less.  It  would  reduce  emis- 
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sions  of  SOj  by  only  10  million  versus 
the  12;  it  would  reduce  NO,  by  2.7 
versus  the  3.  I  am  pleased  that  it 
places  a  cap  on  total  emissions  from 
utilities  and  requires  that  the  EPA  re- 
strict industrial  SO;  emissions  if  they 
are  expected  to  exceed  a  level  of  1.5 
million  tons  below  the  1980  levels. 

However,  this  proposal  is  not  as 
strong  as  what  many  people  felt  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  and  it  is  in  that 
light  that  I  want  to  very  strongly 
stress  I  will  oppose  efforts  to  reduce 
them  further,  and  I  hope  this  body 
will  oppose  efforts  to  reduce  them  fur- 
ther. They  represent  a  minimal  stand- 
ard we  ought  to  be  applying  at  this 
point  in  an  already  delayed  process. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  10  million 
tons  and  2.7  is  a  definitive  step  for- 
ward, and  it  is  better  obviously  than 
anything  we  have  had  on  the  table 
until  this  point  in  time.  I  believe  it 
does  represent  important  progress. 

I  also  view  the  standards  set  forth  in 
this  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  lakes,  rivers,  streams, 
and  forests  in  many  regions  of  the 
Nation  as  a  minimum  across  the 
board.  Anything  less  than  adoption  by 
Congress  of  these  requirements  would 
be  insufficient  in  meeting  the  minimal 
environmental  responsibilities  that  we 
have  not  only  to  our  own  people  but 
necessary  to  reassert  our  worldwide 
leadership  in  this  area. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  for  including  stronger 
NO,  regulations  than  either  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  or  the  drafts  that  I  am 
aware  are  now  being  considered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  I 
remain  concerned  about  the  lack  of  an 
overall  cap  on  NO.  emissions,  and  I 
may  well  address  that  further  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  through  the 
amendment  process. 

In  every  community  in  our  country. 
Mr.  President,  people  are  expressing 
significant  increased  concern  about 
Government  inaction,  even  Govern- 
ment retreat,  on  a  number  of  environ- 
mental fronts.  I  believe  we  must  re- 
spond to  those  concerns. 

During  the  1988  Presidential  race. 
for  the  first  time  in  history  acid  rain 
became  an  issue  and  now,  gratefully, 
we  have  a  President  who  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  time  for  study  is  over  and 
the  time  to  act  has  arrived.  We  also 
have  a  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  White 
House  who  is  committed  to  action  and 
with  whom,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  on  this 
particular  issue.  During  the  bipartisan 
National  Governors'  Association  Task 
Force  effort  as  well  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  effort,  I  came  to  un- 
derstand his  desire  to  move,  though 
clearly  there  were  some  differences 
with  respect  to  approach. 

Today,  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  are  more  educated  and  more 
aware  and  more  demanding  about  the 


dangers  of  both  the  human  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  associated 
with  air  pollutants.  This  is  the  time 
for  action.  On  the  basis  that  this  is  the 
first  legislative  effort  of  the  new 
decade,  I  believe  we  are  setting  an  ap- 
propriate example  for  what  this  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  doing  in  setting  an 
agenda  for  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  while  endless  debate 
has  sidetracked  action,  Massachusetts 
and  other  States  have  suffered  in- 
creased and  severe  damage.  In  fact, 
frustrated  by  the  absence  of  a  national 
clean  air  legislative  effort,  Massachu- 
setts and  other  States  have  themselves 
enacted  new  restrictions  toward  reduc- 
ing acid  rain  emission  within  that 
State.  In  my  State,  the  regulations 
stem  from  a  1985  law.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  5  years  ago  Massachusetts 
took  this  step  in  order  to  try  to  re- 
spond to  something  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  only  now  at  this 
stage  debating. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  that  time  we  capped  the  amount  of 
sulfur  dioxide  allowed  to  be  emitted  in 
our  State,  and  we  are  expected  to 
reduce  SO.,  emissions  in  Massachusetts 
by  26  percent  by  the  mid-1990's. 

Why  was  Massachusetts  willing  to 
impose  tough  standards  on  itself  when 
it  only  contributes  1.3  percent  of  the 
SO:  nationwide  and  particularly  when 
the  majority  of  SO-  that  falls  in  my 
State  damaging  it  so  severely  comes 
from  other  States?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  It  is  because  our  rivers,  our 
lakes,  our  streams,  our  forests,  our 
buildings,  and  our  marine  life  had  suf- 
fered for  too  long.  In  Massachusetts, 
we  understood  and  recognized  the  con- 
sequences of  that  damage,  and  wanted 
to  try  to  set  an  example  about  our  se- 
riousness and  our  need  for  other 
States  to  respond  to  those  conse- 
quences. 

We  knew  it  with  such  certainty  and 
with  such  concern,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  the  modest  improvements  that 
such  a  cap  could  produce  was  deemed 
both  necessary  and  helpful. 

Furthermore,  we  recognized  that 
some  of  our  emissions  at  certain  times 
also  flowed  downwind.  They  flowed 
not  only  downwind  to  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont  or  Maine,  but  they  flowed 
downwind  to  Canada,  and  we  accepted 
our  responsibility  to  try  to  set  an  ex- 
ample with  respect  to  the  relationship 
with  our  northern  neighbor. 

We  implore  the  rest  of  the  States  of 
this  country,  many  of  which  have 
never  taken  the  steps  to  clean  to  the 
level  that  we  have,  many  which  have 
never  reduced  their  emissions  to  the 
level  that  the  EPA  required  them  to  in 
the  course  of  the  1970's  and  1980's, 
and  we  ask  them  to  join  us  in  that 
effort  now. 

Since  1983  an  ongoing  study  has 
been  conducted  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  Massachusetts  Acid  Rain  Monitor- 
ing Project  in  order  to  put  together  a 


realistic  data  base  with  which  to  study 
the  magnitude  of  acid  rain's  effects  on 
our  surface  waters. 

Last  year  phase  2  of  the  study  was 
concluded  and  the  results  were  re- 
leased. The  findings  are  portrayed  in 
the  chart  that  is  behind  me.  The 
chart's  findings  and  the  study's  find- 
ings are  alarming.  A  total  of  64  per- 
cent of  the  1.200  water  bodies  that 
were  tested  were  found  to  be  vulnera- 
ble to  acid  deposition,  over  20  percent 
were  critically  sensitive,  and  the  dark- 
est areas  on  the  map  indicate  the  5 
percent  were  found  to  be  fully  acidi- 
fied—in other  words,  dead.  These  are 
areas  where  no  life  is  sustainable. 
Again  5  percent  of  the  lakes  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  dead  as  a  consequence  of 
the  level  of  acidity. 

We  have  also  learned  that  for  the 
huge  percentage  of  those  lakes  consid- 
ered critically  sensitive  as  the  level  of 
pH  goes  down  the  alkalinity  goes  up 
and.  the  ability  of  those  water  bodies 
to  buffer  against  increased  acidity,  di- 
minishes incrementally.  The  curve 
moves  in  the  direction  where  the 
damage  exceeds  any  capacity  to  catch 
up  and  an  extraordinarily  rapid  down- 
grading effect  is  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  in  other  States  we  have  already 
borne  a  considerable  cost  in  order  to 
clean  up  our  air.  We  pay  a  higher 
price  every  day,  higher  cost  associated 
in  burning  cleaner,  more  efficient 
fuels  or  in  burning  fuels  more  cleanly 
and  expensively.  But  we  have  done  lit- 
erally all  we  can  do  ourselves,  despite 
these  higher  costs,  to  clean  our  air  on 
our  own.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can 
clean  up  what  is  deposited  on  us  when 
it  comes  from  another  State.  Our  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  reductions  with 
other  States,  some  of  which  efforts  I 
remember  engaging  in  when  I  visited 
Ohio  and  met  with  Governor  Celeste, 
or  met  with  Governor  Perpich,  and 
Governors  in  other  States— have 
proven  fruitless  because  of  the  prob- 
lems within  those  States,  and  a  basic 
unwillingness  to  move  at  the  same  rate 
as  some  of  their  sister  States. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  allows  their 
neighbor  to  dump  garbage  in  their 
backyard.  The  laws  prevent  that.  We 
do  not  allow  communities  to  willfully 
damage  neighboring  communities. 
How  is  it  that  we  have  ignored  the  un- 
fairness of  upwind  States  freely  admit- 
ting airborne  garbage  on  their  down- 
wind neighbors?  In  fact,  we  permitted 
a  policy  where  people  were  encouraged 
to  build  large  smokestacks  so  that  the 
air  quality  within  the  region  of  the 
smokestack  was  measured  as  being 
fine  but  no  one  stopped  to  think  about 
the  consequences  of  what  was  sent  up 
to  the  higher  level  and  where  it  trav- 
eled and  where  it  fell. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue  in  its  effort 
to  provide  equity  with  respect  to  a 
remedy  for  that  dumping  process.  The 


Federal  Government  must  restore 
basic  fairness  to  the  interstate  disposal 
of  waste,  which  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  devastating  consequences  of 
acid  deposition  are  not  solely  felt  by 
estuaries,  rivers,  and  other  bodies  of 
water,  by  aquatic  life,  by  forests,  or 
even  by  soils.  We  learned  recently 
from  a  study  last  year  that  even  the 
light,  the  shallow  salt  water  bodies, 
such  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  increas- 
ingly are  being  damaged  by  virtue  of 
nitrate  overloading  that  takes  place  as 
a  consequence  of  the  acidity  of  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  soil  and  then 
leaches  the  minerals  into  the  water 
causing  algae  bloom,  oxygen  depriva- 
tion for  water  life,  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  those  kinds  of  water  bodies. 

In  Massachusetts.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  pay  for  other  damages.  Approxi- 
mately $13  million  is  being  spent  each 
year  to  simply  protect  and  restore 
statues  and  buildings  that  are  eaten 
away  by  acidic  moisture.  In  order  to 
provide  safe  drinking  water  we  spend 
$1.2  million  per  year  to  ensure  that 
the  tap  water  from  Quabbin  Reservoir, 
the  main  water  supply  for  the  metro- 
politan Boston  area,  does  not  exceed 
safe  levels  of  toxics  svich  as  lead.  That 
lead  is  again  leached  out  of  lead  pipes 
by  virtue  of  the  higher  acidity  of  the 
water. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  health, 
the  forests,  and  other  ecological  and 
financial  impacts  of  this  damage  and 
you  project  it  on  a  national  scale,  the 
deterioration  and  its  effects  are  enor- 
mous. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  look  beyond, 
obviously.  Massachusetts  to  see  those 
examples  of  damages  associated  with 
acid  rain.  Close  to  home,  on  Camels 
Hump  in  neighboring  Vermont,  there 
has  been  a  40-  to  70-percent  decrease 
in  the  life  expectancy  of  spruce  trees 
over  the  past  20  years.  In  the  1983 
survey.  10  to  30  percent  of  the  stand- 
ing red  spruce  in  the  Catskill.  Adiron- 
dack, and  Green  and  White  Mountain 
forests  were  dead  with  the  greatest 
mortality  at  the  highest  altitudes 
which  is  precisely  where  the  acid  pre- 
cipitation is  most  abundant. 

In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  the  nutrients 
from  acid  deposition  are  choking 
marine  life.  And  on  Mount  Mitchell  in 
North  Carolina  where  just  5  years  ago 
spruce  forest  covered  the  peak,  one 
can  today  find  only  raspberry  bushes, 
clumps  of  sedge,  and  a  few  young 
trees. 

According  to  an  American  Forestry 
Association  official,  conditions  in 
southern  Appalachia  show  the  same 
damaging  signs  as  the  forest  damage 
of  the  German  Black  Forest. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  with 
you  that  as  a  firsthand  observer  of  the 
Black  Forest  damage  I  believe  that  is  a 
frightening  prospect.  When  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors Task  Force  on  Acid  Rain,  I  visited 


the  Black  Forest,  some  7  years  ago. 
What  I  found  was  a  nation's  heritage 
that  was  literally  being  destroyed  by 
acid  rain.  When  I  met  with  their  asso- 
ciated industries  of  Germany,  the 
leader  of  the  associated  industries  de- 
scribed to  me  how  in  Germany  they 
were  going  to  retrofit  every  single 
company  and  every  single  entity  that 
was  responsible  for  SOj  emissions.  I 
asked  them  how  they  were  going  to  do 
that.  Were  they  getting  government 
subsidy,  were  they  getting  loans,  were 
they  getting  a  tax  credit  or  a  tax  de- 
duction? He  answered,  "No.  We  are 
doing  this  through  our  own  capitaliza- 
tion process."  And  I  said:  'Why?"  It 
was  a  very  simple  answer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  said,  "Because  we  cannot 
afford  not  to.  We  are  losing  the  herit- 
age of  our  country." 

According  to  German  forestry  offi- 
cials, 80  percent  of  the  Bavarian  Alps 
are  now  damaged,  97  percent  of  the 
trees  aged  100  to  120  are  dying,  includ- 
ing evergreens,  birch,  and  firs,  and  41 
percent  of  the  young  trees  are  already 
showing  signs  of  imminent  loss. 

If  we  cannot  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries  and  prevent 
the  same  thing  from  happening,  where 
already  we  have  forestry  officials  in 
Georgia  and  in  the  Northeast  telling 
us  that  they  are  noticing  the  same 
precursor  of  damage,  then  we  fail  to 
learn  from  history.  I  believe  that  we 
are  peering  into  the  future  on  that 
visit,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
believe  so  strongly  that  this  moment  is 
a  vital  moment  for  us  with  respect  to 
this  clean  air  opportunity. 

Swiss  scientists  with  whom  I  have 
visited,  Mr.  President,  report  that 
alpine  lakes  are  virtually  dead  and 
cannot  support  fish  life.  In  Norway, 
scientists  estimate  by  the  year  2000, 
salmon  will  no  longer  inhabit  their 
coastal  waters  or  rivers  due  to  acid 
rain  pollution. 

In  Norway  when  I  was  there,  Mr. 
President,  they  told  me  of  the  5,000 
square  miles  of  lakes  that  are  dead 
today.  In  Sweden  when  I  visited,  they 
told  me  of  18,000  lakes  that  are  dead 
and  of  the  millions  of  dollars  they  are 
spending  on  liming  in  order  to  try  to 
restore  life  into  these  lakes. 

In  Greece,  according  to  engineers 
who  have  carefully  examined  those 
structures,  the  famous  Parthenon  is 
literally  collapsing  under  the  acidic 
bath  of  air  pollution.  And  in  nearby 
Quebec,  a  1986  study  found  that  82 
percent  of  the  sugar  maples  in  one 
area  were  dead  or  dying,  making 
maple  sugar  production  the  lowest  in 
centuries. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  acid  rain  control 
is  perhaps  a  most  serious  demand  on 
the  United  States  by  Canada,  our  most 
critically  important  ally,  economic 
partner,  and  neighbor. 

Moreover,  Mr.  F*resident,  we  should 
not  forget  our  basic  responsibility  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  north.  Canada 


has  made  it  clear  over  the  past  few 
years  that  the  goal  of  achieving  acid 
rain  reductions  within  Canada  from 
sources  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
Canada's  highest  priorities. 

I  quote  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney: 

We  know  the  cause  of  acid  rain,  we  know 
the  consequences,  and  we  know  the  cure. 
The  Government  of  Canada  is  firmly  deter- 
mined to  end  the  plight  of  acid  rain  and  ex- 
pects the  same  genuine  resolve  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  response  was  one 
study  after  another,  and  in  their  view, 
studies  addressed  the  problem  ade- 
quately. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  reversal  of 
this  policy  that  has  been  promptly  ini- 
tiated by  I*resident  Bush.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
and  will  be  called  upon  to  provide 
during  the  difficult  debates  that  will 
occur  during  the  legislative  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  from  Massachusetts, 
from  all  of  America,  from  the  world, 
the  data  is  in,  and  it  is  indisputable. 
The  bill  before  us  is  based  on  the  best 
scientific  evidence  available  on  acid 
rain. 

The  committee's  excellent  report 
documents  clearly  and  compellingly 
some  of  the  major  scientific  conclu- 
sions which  form  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  I  hope  we  will  act.  Issues 
that  produced  rancorous  debate  for 
most  of  this  past  decade  have  been 
greatly  clarified. 

E\idence  on  damage,  for  instance, 
has  been  quantified  to  make  a  solid 
case  for  the  cost  benefit  questions.  In- 
formation on  difficult  questions  like 
the  linearity  of  damage  has  been  clari- 
fied. The  relationship  between  what 
goes  up  the  chimney,  what  comes 
dowTi  as  acid  deposition  and  the 
damage  that  it  causes  is  clearer  than 
ever  before. 

The  patterns  of  the  emissions  migra- 
tion have  been  clarified  so  that  the  re- 
lationship between  smokestacks  in  the 
Midwest  and  dead  lakes  in  Massachu- 
setts is  clear.  Our  technology  for  re- 
ducing emissions  has  advanced  dra- 
matically with  energy  efficient  gains 
and  cost  reductions  that  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  cost  of  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  in  this 
fight  now  since  I  have  come  into 
public  life,  I  have  heard  this  debate 
develop.  I  have  watched  it  evolve.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  we  have  a 
compelling  case  for  action  now.  We  do 
not  need  a  stronger  case.  We  do  not 
need  better  evidence  on  what  is  hap- 
pening. We  are  not  wanting  for  a  sci- 
entific certainty.  We  do  not  want  more 
assurances  regarding  the  economic 
costs. 

We  have  sufficient  evidence,  and 
most   of   all   we   have   had  sufficient 
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delay.  The  issues  associated  with  acid 
rain  are  complex,  but  the  results  are 
simple.  Acid  deposition  is  damaging 
our  valuable  assets  all  around  the 
world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  act.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer comes  from  a  State  with  deep  con- 
cerns about  the  dislocation  of  miners 
and  workers.  There  is  obviously  a  ten- 
sion between  high  sulfur  coal  and  low 
sulfur  coal.  There  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  retraining,  about  that  dis- 
location. 

But  it  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  you  balance  the  process  by 
which  we  can  do  those  things  against 
the  equities  of  all  the  other  costs  to  us 
as  a  society,  not  to  mention  the  cost  to 
us  as  our  [>osition  of  leadership  in  the 
world,  this  moment  becomes  even 
more  compelling  and  more  possible  in 
that  light. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
us  to  this  moment,  is  committed  to 
working  hard  to  guarantee  that  the 
various  problems  that  still  exist  are 
worked  on  and  listened  to.  I  certainly 
want  to  be  part  of  the  effort,  as  I 
think  I  have  been  when  previously  I 
submitted  a  cautionary  proposal  when 
we  were  working  in  a  whole  different 
atmosphere  on  this  legislation.  But  it 
is  my  hope  that  as  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  once  said: 

The  day  Congress  joins  the  battle  to 
purge  acid  rain  from  our  common  environ- 
ment will  be  a  day  of  celebration  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

I  hope  we  will  give  our  allies  to  the 
north  and  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  every  American  who  cares 
about  the  environment,  and  our 
Nation  a  reason  to  celebrate,  Mr. 
President. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill  in  the 
effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
speeches  at>out  the  environment. 
Almost  a  day  does  not  go  by  that  some 
Senator  does  not  come  to  the  floor 
and  talk  about  global  warming  or  de- 
forestation or  some  aspect  of  environ- 
mental problems  today. 

The  fact  is  that  here  we  are  in  the 
first  legislative  effort  of  1990,  with 
something  that  we  have  wanted  on  the 
agenda  for  a  long  time,  and  the  rheto- 
ric ought  to  end.  This  is  a  time  to 
measure  whether  people  are  really  for 
the  environment  or  not,  whether  or 
not  they  will  put  their  votes  where 
their  mouths  have  been  over  the 
course  of  this  past  decade.  It  will  sepa- 
rate those  who  talk  a  good  game  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  legislate  a 
good  bill. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  all  of  our  best  actions  and 
interests,  this  institution  and  this 
country,  as  a  consequence  of  this  insti- 


tution, will  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
passage  of  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  strongly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
that  statement  and  more  particularly, 
for  his  tremendous  efforts  in  two  re- 
spects. No.  1,  on  behalf  of  efforts  to 
begin  to  combat  the  global  warming  in 
this  world,  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion, tropical  deforestation.  He  has 
worked  diligently,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  Member  in  this  Senate  who  worked 
harder  than  he  in  leading  this  country 
and  this  world  in  addressing  those 
problems. 

The  second  respect  is  the  strong 
degree  to  which  he  works  for  his  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Senator 
who  just  spoke,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, does  a  terrific  job,  and 
people  who  live  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  very  proud  of  the  efforts 
that  the  Senator  has  undertaken.  I 
know  all  of  us  in  this  body  are  equally 
respectful  of  what  he  has  done.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  sentiment,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  work  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


VETO  MESSAGE-H.R.  2712 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  scheduling  on  the 
vote  on  the  veto  message  on  the  Chi- 
nese Students  Immigration  Status  Act. 

As  I  announced  last  night,  we  will  be 
debating  and  voting  on  that  matter  to- 
morrow. I  am  about  to  propound  an 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
would  fix  the  times  precisely.  This 
agreement  follows  my  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  who  is  present  on  the  Senate 
floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  on  H.R. 
2712,  the  Chinese  Students  Immigra- 
tion Status  Act,  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  with  the  time  from  2:10 
p.m.  to  2:20  p.m.  reserved  for  the  Re- 
publican leader,  and  the  time  from 
2:20  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  reserved  for  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
prior  unanimous-consent  agreement 
regarding  the  time  allotted  for  debate 


on  this  matter,  which  was  agreed  to 
yesterday,  provided  for  4  hours.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  agree- 
ment be  amended  to  be  for  4V<j  hours 
and  thereby  be  consistent  with  the 
agreement  just  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  usual  courtesy. 
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CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Syjims]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues, it  has  been  9  years  now  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  be  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Each  Con- 
gress, the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  passed  a  bill; 
each  bill  I  have  voted  against,  and 
each  bill  has  died  before  it  came  to 
fruition  and  passed  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  see  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  is  its  region- 
al imbalance— and  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I 
was  the  only  member  of  that  commit- 
tee that  cast  a  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  think  there  is  good,  sound  reason 
why  I  cast  that  vote,  and  I  do  not  say 
what  I  am  about  to  say  to,  in  any  way, 
impugn  the  motives  of  my  colleagues 
because  I  think  all  Americans  want 
clean  air.  Clean  air  is  a  noble  goal,  but 
it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  who  was 
just  speaking  about  the  fact  that  a 
large  body  of  scientific  evidence  now 
says  that  we  have  a  major  problem 
with  global  warming.  It  was  only  15 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  we 
had  witness  after  witness  come  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
tell  us  that  the  Polar  caps  are  freez- 
ing, that  we  are  going  into  an  ice  age, 
and  we  all  need  to  start  making  prepa- 
ration to  migrate  south  closer  to  the 
equatorial  zone  of  the  Earth  because 
the  Earth  was  going  to  cool  off  again 
and  we  were  going  to  freeze.  Now  the 
very  same  people,  in  the  short  span  of 
15  years,  have  reversed  their  position 
and  now  the  big  panic  is  global  warm- 
ing. 

There  well  may  be  a  problem  with 
global  warming,  but  I  think  that  when 
we  start  acting  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion impacting  the  lives  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  citizens  we  represent, 
we  should  consider  some  very  basic, 
fundamental  principles  that  have 
served  this  Nation  so  well. 

One  of  those  fundamental  principles 
is  that  we  try  to  maximize  the  deci- 


sionmaking process  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  This  bill  has  quite  an  op- 
posite effect.  This  bill  has  the  long 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  reach- 
ing into  the  very  lives  of  our  citizens. 
It  reaches  into  the  lives  of  the  county 
commissioners.  It  is  going  to  tell  the 
Governors  how  they  have  to  run  their 
affairs,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
costly  to  the  American  people.  There 
has  never  been  a  tax  bill  pass  the  Con- 
gress that  has  been  as  costly  in  one  big 
chunk  as  this  bill  stands  to  be. 

The  regulatory  costs  and  the  range 
of  the  costs  of  this  bill  can  go  any- 
where from  $50  to  $100  billion  depend- 
ing on  whose  set  of  figures  you  want 
to  impose  on  the  people  each  and 
every  year.  It  is  nice  to  get  in  there 
and  talk  about  the  air  that  people 
breathe  and  how  bad  it  may  be  and 
how  terrible  it  is  for  their  health,  but, 
given  the  cost  associated  with  the  bill, 
I  think  we  also  need  to  put  in  perspec- 
tive that  this  bill,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures the  CRS  has  given  me,  will  con- 
siune  the  entire  life  earnings  of  95,000 
Americans  every  year.  What  that 
means  is  that  it  will  consume  the  earn- 
ings of  one  American's  entire  life  at 
the  rate  of  one  American  every  5V2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  that  for  the  past  9  years 
that  I  have  been  on  the  committee— 
this  is  starting  my  10th  year  In  the 
Senate— in  each  Congress  a  bill  like 
this  has  never  been  able  to  come 
before  the  Senate  and  even  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Senate  because  it  was  so 
out  of  step  with  what  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  thought. 

There  are  major  geographical  re- 
gions in  the  United  States  of  America 
that  are  not  represented  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. And  those  areas  of  the  country 
are  yet  to  be  heard  from  on  how  they 
will  be  impacted.  What  is  the  impact 
going  to  be  on  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  Indiana,  in  Ohio?  How  many  people 
will  be  unemployed?  The  same  people 
come  in  every  day  and  say  that  we  are 
losing  out  competitively  to  the  Japa- 
nese or  West  Germans,  and  yet  they 
are  preparing  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  impose  one  of  the  biggest  regu- 
latory costs  imposed  on  America  and 
America's  working  people  than  has 
ever  passed  or  even  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  Senate,  much  less 
been  debated  on  this  Senate  floor. 

If  this  is  the  standard  we  are  going 
to  set  for  1990  and  the  decade  of  nine- 
ties, I  say,  "God  help  the  American 
people."  They  better  grab  their  wallets 
and  run  for  cover  because,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  continue  to  pass  legis- 
lation like  this.  I  hope  we  will  make 
substantial  reforms  in  this  bill  or  this 
bill  will  not  become  law. 

In  the  past,  when  bills  that  were  as 
offensive  to  the  lives  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  to  the  very  happiness  of 


the  American  people  as  this  bill  is, 
other  leaders  have  chosen  not  to  take 
up  the  Senate's  time  to  discuss  it.  Now 
we  are  starting  out  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  clean  air  legisla- 
tion. The  majority  leader  has  asked 
for  this  bill  to  be  the  first  one.  So  we 
are  doing  it,  but  I  just  remind  my  col- 
leagues before  I  get  into  the  details  of 
the  bill  that  in  the  last  2  months  we 
have  witnessed  people  all  over  Eastern 
Europe  overthrowing  governments 
that  have  tried  to  command  and  con- 
trol the  lives  of  their  people  on  a  daily 
basis.  We  have  witnessed  people  flood- 
ing across  the  Iron  Curtain,  flooding 
through  the  Berlin  Wall  to  get  away 
from  the  very  essence  of  what  this  bill 
is  about. 

This  bill  reaches  into  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  in  every  facet  of 
their  life,  and  I  say  that  if  by  some 
chance  it  did  become  law  in  its  current 
form,  that  beware  and  start  preparing 
today  to  explain  to  people  some  of  the 
taxes  that  will  be  imposed  in  this  bill 
on  local  governments,  some  of  the  reg- 
ulations that  will  be  imposed,  some  of 
the  higher  power  costs  people  will 
have,  explain  to  them  and  make  prep- 
arations, my  fellow  colleagues  and  Mr. 
President,  make  preparations  to  be 
able  to  go  back  home  in  10  years  from 
now  and  explain  to  people  why  it  is 
that  they  now  generate  all  the  elec- 
tricity in  Canada  and  wheel  it  back 
across  the  border  so  we  can  pay  twice 
as  much  for  it.  Explain  why  we  are  im- 
posing rules  and  regulations  on  the 
American  people  not  even  based  on 
sound  science.  There  is  a  whole  body 
of  thought  that  challenges  the  very 
premises  of  some  of  the  titles  of  this 
bill,  and  I  think  we  should  debate 
those  titles. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  started  debating 
the  bill  so  that  the  other  Senators 
who  are  not  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  can  have 
time  to  study  this  piece  of  legislation, 
take  a  careful  look  at  it.  look  and  see 
how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  people  in 
their  parts  of  the  country.  I  hope  we 
can  have  an  extended  debate  here,  not 
a  filibuster,  not  anything  to  slow  it 
down,  but  a  good  debate,  talk  about 
each  section  of  the  bill,  and  allow  Sen- 
ators the  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
their  home  States,  talk  to  the  people 
in  those  States  to  find  out  what  the 
impact  will  be  on  their  States. 

And  when  we  need  to  consider.  Is  it 
really  worthwhile?  When  you  look  at 
President  Bush's  bill,  which  I  think 
probably  in  some  areas  goes  too  far, 
the  best  estimates  of  cost  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  on  it  say  that  it  will 
clean  up  98  percent  of  the  pollutants 
out  of  the  air  that  the  conunittee  bill 
would  clean  up.  but  it  would  do  it  for 
less  than  half  the  cost  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  question  I  think  each  Senator  is 
going  to  have  to  make  is  how  far  do  we 
want    to    go    to    favor   clean   air.    Of 


course,  we  all  want  clean  air.  There 
has  to  be  a  balance.  There  has  to  be 
common  sense  applied  to  it.  There  has 
to  be  other  considerations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  this  Senator's 
mind  that  the  ability  of  Americans  to 
breathe  clean  wholesome  air,  free 
from  life-threatening  pollutants,  is  in- 
trinsic to  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  we  declared  to  be  ours  at  the  in- 
ception of  this  Nation.  Certainly  dis- 
abling illness,  confining  respiratory 
disease,  and  life-stealing  cancer  are  as 
much,  or  more,  our  enemy  as  anything 
we  can  face. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  look  at  this 
and  seek  a  means  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  we  have  done  that.  For 
over  3V2  decades,  the  means  chosen  by 
Congress  has  been  embodied  in  what 
we  know  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  is 
not  a  new  act.  We  have  a  Clean  Air 
Act. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  made  a  lot  of 
headway  with  the  current  Clean  Air 
Act.  We  have  done  a  lot  better  than 
we  used  to  do. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  we  operate  under 
today  was  Public  Law  159  originally.  It 
was  signed  into  law  July  14,  1955.  A 
series  of  amendments  have  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  since  that  time  in 
an  effort  to  expand  and  to  improve  its 
effectiveness  as  a  tool  to  combat  air 
pollution. 

As  the  clean  air  program  has  ex- 
panded, it  has  met  with  varied  degrees 
of  success.  Certainly  one  of  its  original 
intentions  was  to  bring  at>out  cleaner 
automobiles  and  transportation  in 
general.  And  to  a  large  part  a  lot  of 
that  has  been  achieved.  "Today's  auto- 
mobiles are  25  times  cleaner  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Just  think  of  that, 
25  times  cleaner. 

(Mr.  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  One  thing  I  would  say 
to  my  colleagues,  just  as  a  note  on  the 
side,  if  today's  automobiles  are  25 
times  cleaner  than  20-year-old  auto- 
mobiles, maybe  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  in  the  Senate  would  be  to  not  do 
things  that  are  going  to  raise  the  price 
of  automobiles  so  that  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  country  are 
priced  out  of  the  market  and  cannot 
buy  a  new  automobile  that  is  cleaner, 
25  times  cleaner,  than  the  ones  they 
may  drive  and  that  are  forced  to  stay 
in  the  old  fleet.  I  think  it  makes  sense, 
Mr.  President. 

Other  once-serioiis  airborne  health 
threats  are  coming  under  control  as 
well.  Ambient  levels  of  lead  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  are  well  within  acceptable 
health  thresholds  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Just  since  1978,  carbon 
monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide  levels 
have  been  reduced  by  a  third.  Even 
where    health    goals    have    not    been 
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achieved,  the  quality  of  the  air  in  U.S. 
cities  is  much  better  than  it  is  in  most 
other  major  industrial  cities  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  this  improved  air 
quality  can  be  seen  in  the  health  of 
Americans.  I  know  that  people  like  to 
come  on  the  Senate  floor  and  gloom 
and  doom  suid  wring  their  hands  and 
say  people  are  being  poisoned  by  the 
air.  But,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  real  facts.  Since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Life  expectancy  is  29  years  longer. 

Infant  mortality— the  incidence  of  a 
newborn  dying  before  its  first  birth- 
day—is down  90  percent,  and 

The  incidence  of  incurable  disease. 
including  cancer,  has  dropped  from  90 
percent  to  45  percent. 

As  we  look  for  ways  to  continue  this 
improvement,  it  is  helpful  to  look  back 
and  see  what  has  worked  in  the  past— 
what  has  been  successful  in  bringing 
about  cleaner  air— and  what  has  not. 
The  exercise  reveals  some  valuable  les- 
sons, including  the  following  three 
guiding  principles: 

The  first  one,  of  course,  is  allow 
freedom  to  work.  Freedom  works. 
That  is  what  people  are  telling  us  all 
over  the  world.  They  want  to  be  free. 
They  want  the  same  opportunities 
that  we  have  had  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  are  trying  to  get  the 
Government  off  their  backs  so  they 
can  be  free  to  innovate,  to  make  new, 
better,  simpler  designs. 

The  solution  to  pollution  is  innova- 
tion. It  is  better  technology.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  resolved  with  the  whips 
and  guns  of  government.  That  is  what 
those  people  are  trying  to  get  away 
from.  We  have  it  a  lot  better  here 
than  they  have  it  in  the  countries  that 
have  a  government  telling  everyone 
what  they  can  do. 

The  uiUeashing  of  the  human  mind 
in  a  free  society,  resulting  in  entrepre- 
neurial innovation  and  continuing 
technological  conveniences,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  our  best  hope. 

The  single  greatest  improvement  in 
air  quality  in  the  United  States  came 
about  with  a  small  invention  that  we 
often  just  take  for  granted.  We  forget 
all  about  it— the  electric  motor.  Where 
would  we  be  without  the  electric 
motor?  The  electric  motor  has  done 
more  for  clean  air  in  this  country  than 
probably  any  other  invention.  Innova- 
tions that  improve  quality  of  life  are 
happening  all  the  time. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  recently  developed  a 
new  catalyst  that  maximizes  the  con- 
trol of  auto  emissions  using  a  more 
cost-effective  mix  of  platinum  group 
metals.  Arco  Oil  Co.  recently  started 
sales  of  a  new  leaded  gasoline,  EC-^1, 
designed  to  achieve  lower  emissions 
from  the  cars  still  on  the  road  that 
create  the  most  pollution. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  neither 
of  these  new  inventions  that  are  so  im- 
portant, so  beneficial  to  cleaner  air  in 


our  cities  where  there  are  many,  many 
automobiles  being  driven  in  very  con- 
densed areas,  neither  one  of  those 
came  about  because  of  the  whips  and 
guns  of  government.  Neither  came 
about  because  of  the  command  of  the 
political  spectrum.  They  came  about 
as  a  result  of  the  marketplace,  of  pru- 
dent managers  and  corporations  iden- 
tifying ways  to  cut  losses  and  to  at- 
tract new  customers. 

History  tells  us  every  day  that  closed 
societies,  where  the  Government  con- 
trols technology  and  innovation,  have 
dismal  success  records  at  achieving 
clean  air  goals.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
me  that  the  West  Germans  have  had 
to  waive  the  air  pollutant  standards  on 
East  German  cars.  East  Germans  have 
been  recently  fleeing  to  the  cleaner  air 
of  West  Germany,  the  free  air,  but 
also  cleaner  air.  Their  smoke-belching 
cars  must  be  exempted  from  the  West 
German  emission  standards  as  they 
roll  through  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  not  a  surprise  to  me,  but  if  you 
look  at  this  piece  of  legislation,  you 
would  think  that  the  authors  of  this 
legislation  paid  no  mind  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  outside  the  little 
clique  inside  the  beltway  here. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  technology  is  what 
threatens  our  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  It  was  William  J.  Mcllrath 
who  recalled  the  time  when— 

•  •  •  There  were  about  8.000  cars  in  the 
United  States,  only  10  miles  of  concrete 
pavement,  few  spray  cans  to  destroy  the 
ozone  layer.  *  *  •  The  air  was  relatively  un- 
polluted •  •  •  and  our  average  life  expectan- 
cy was  47  years. 

Forty-seven  years  old  when  life  was 
like  that.  Now  it  is  up  to  75  years  and 
going  up  every  day.  Physicians  expect 
it  to  keep  rising  and  continuing  to  rise 
for  the  foreseeable  future  and  that  is 
because  of  modern  technology.  It  is 
because  of  wealth  created  through  a 
free  enterprise,  capital,  profit-and-loss 
system  of  free  men  working  through 
free  institutions  to  be  able  to  develop 
new,  better,  simpler,  cleaner,  and  more 
positive  ways  to  do  things. 

Modern  technology  can  be  credited 
for  saving  lives,  and  fostering  a  society 
in  which  technology  thrives  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  hope  for  improved  air 
quality.  So  it  is  overkill,  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  as  this 
bill  does  in  my  opinion.  This  bill  could 
not  be  any  more  negative  on  what  I 
foresee  for  the  future. 

I  said  to  some  friends  of  mine  yester- 
day that  the  stock  market  dropped 
some  75  points  on  Monday  and  then  it 
held  its  ground  yesterday,  that  was 
when  the  meeting  was.  I  said  if  the 
American  people  had  any  idea  what 
was  in  the  bill  that  is  being  debated  on 
the  U.S.  Senate  floor,  the  stock 
market  would  probably  drop  750 
points  if  they  realized  the  cost  of  im- 
position,   interference,    entanglement 


that  the  long  arm  of  government 
would  be  imposing  on  people  to  be 
able  to  make  their  own  decisions;  the 
lack  of  flexibility  of  county  commis- 
sioners, the  city  mayors,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors who  will  have  to  try  to  rim  the 
affairs  of  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; the  inability  of  business  leaders 
to  be  able  to  make  decisions,  and  the 
denial  of  the  opportunity  to  have  our 
system  work  that  this  bill  carries  with 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  principle 
that  I  think  we  need  to  look  to— the 
first  principal  is  that  freedom  works— 
the  second  principle  is  that  we  should 
adhere  to  sound  science.  If  Govern- 
ment standards  and  emission  limita- 
tions must  be  set,  clean  air  goals  are 
best  achieved  when  those  standards 
are  firmly  founded  in  the  soimdest  of 
science. 

The  police  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  exists,  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said,  "only  to  defend  our  true 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  to  take  none 
of  them  from  us."  Such  power  should 
be  used  in  the  name  of  "cleaning  the 
air"  only  when  the  best  science  has 
confirmed  that  cleaner  air  will,  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  fact,  be  the  result. 
Regulations  and  restrictions  that  lack 
a  basis  in  sound  science  impose  on  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  consuming 
time  and  resources,  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  yielding  little  or  no  health  bene- 
fit to  show  for  it. 

If  that  is  what  we  are  setting  up  to 
do,  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going 
to  take  the  economy  of  this  country. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen. 

Are  we  really  going  to  pass  this  law 
and  end  up  having  squandered  our  re- 
sources? If  we  do  that,  then  we  have 
violated  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment. And  ultimately  it  will  take  its 
toll  because  we  failed  to  apply  those 
resources  where  they  really  could 
achieve  cleaner  air.  It  is  what  you  can 
see  and  what  you  cannot  see.  If  you 
spend  all  of  your  efforts  on  something 
that  does  very  little  good,  you  have  no 
resources  left  to  spend  on  the  opportu- 
nity where  you  really  could  do  some 
good.  It  is  called  opportunity  cost,  for 
those  who  are  economists. 

One  of  the  most  well-respected  pro- 
visioris  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  its  pro- 
cedure for  developing  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  The  development  of 
criteria  documents,  the  exhaustive 
review  of  scientific  studies,  analyses 
and  available  literature  is  definitely 
time-consuming.  But  when  attaining 
those  standards  could  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  force  dramatic  lifestyle 
changes  on  millioris  of  Americans,  any 
lesser  priority  on  ensuring  the  abso- 
lute best  science  carmot  be  justified. 

This  bill  is  a  question,  in  large  part, 
regarding  the  application  of  the 
soundest  science.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  later  with  some  major 


efforts  to  correct  some  of  those  parts 
of  the  bill. 

The  third  principle  that  has  worked 
very  well  in  the  past  and  I  think  it  will 
continue  to  work  in  the  future,  is: 
Permit  local  flexibility.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  has  been  successful,  to  the  degree 
that  it  has  been  successful,  because  it 
has  adhered  to  one  of  its  original  find- 
ings and  that  is,  "The  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  at  the  source  is 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  governments." 

The  people  who  are  closest  to  the 
source,  whose  lives  as  well  as  liveli- 
hoods are  at  stake,  can  best  choose  for 
themselves  how  they  want  to  achieve 
their  clean  air  goals.  Leaving  such 
flexibility  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments allows  them  to  develop  the  con- 
trol strategies  that  are  most  likely  to 
address  the  unique  problems  they 
face.  It  also  allows  them  to  craft  the 
strategy  in  a  way  that  a  regulated 
conmiunity  can  appreciate  and  accept. 

The  mechanisms  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  have  always  worked  best  when 
there  is  common  ground  and  consen- 
sus between  the  regulator  and  the  reg- 
ulated. Conversely,  the  act's  most  seri- 
ous flaws  have  occurred  where  compli- 
ance is  achieved  only  at  the  whips  and 
chains  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1989,  S.  1630,  represent  the  Senate 
and  Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Committee's  latest  attempt  to  improve 
on  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Most  people  would  say  there  is  no 
dispute  that  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  improve  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Some 
people  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
there  are  100  million  people  who  are 
breathing  air  that  is  hazardous  to 
their  health.  I  do  not  see  those  people 
falling  and  dying  in  droves.  I  see 
people  living  longer  and  healthier.  I 
have  already  cited  those  statistics,  but 
people  make  that  claim  and  they  make 
the  statement  that  2  people  out  of 
1,000  are  not  going  to  live  as  long,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  think  this  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion. That  is  my  opinion.  However, 
health  standards  have  not  been 
achieved  in  many  of  the  America's 
major  cities.  That  is  what  brings  us  to 
the  effort  to  improve  air  quality.  To 
the  degree  that  the  above  principles 
leading  to  better  air  quality  can  be  em- 
ployed to  address  this  problem,  some 
improvement  on  the  current  Clean  Air 
Act  may  be  possible.  And  it  may  also 
be  prudent,  in  a  moderate  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  bill  does  not  adhere  to 
these  three  principles,  but  it.  instead, 
relies  heavily  on  the  same  conunand 
and  control  proposals  that  have  been 
raised  unsuccessfully  in  the  past,  time 
and  time  again  throughout  the  last 
decade.  At  almost  every  turn  the  bill 
ignores  low  cost  but  efficient  control 
strategies  and  instead  adopts  extreme- 


ly costly  technologically  difficult  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  seems  to  accept  the  flawed 
philosophies  that  individuals  will 
become  creative  and  innovative  if  you 
hold  a  large  enough  gvm  to  their 
heads. 

That  has  not  been  true  in  any  of  the 
countries  that  are  having  their  Com- 
munist systems  thrown  up  in  their 
faces  and  are  breaking  down.  But  yet 
we  are  trying  to  apply  that  kind  of 
force  of  government  and  threats  of 
government  to  the  very  Americans 
who  we  are  expecting  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  such  forcing  actions  were 
possible  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Commiuiist  bloc  would 
be  the  greatest  technological  power  in 
the  world  today.  We  all  know  that  is 
not  the  truth. 

We  all  know  the  truth.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It 
is  like  stepping  back  50  years,  in  terms 
of  technology  that  the  average  man 
and  woman  lives  with.  In  many  places, 
this  bill  abandons  any  adherence  to 
sound  science,  advancing  billion  dollar 
measures  that  may  or  may  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  And  it  radically  overhauls  the 
way  in  which  the  Federal  clean  air 
program  is  administered  through 
State  and  local  govermnents.  usurping 
many  local  decisions  and  foisting  upon 
the  local  businesses  a  straitjacket  of 
permits  and  enforcement. 

The  permit  system  in  this  bill  is  re- 
plete with  opportunities  for  unlimited 
interferences  and  frustrations  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  deserve 
some  credit,  more  so  than  the  previous 
clean  air  proposals  reported  by  this 
committee.  The  bill  reported  this  year 
does  reflect  a  recognition  that  the 
marketplace  can  select  opportunities 
for  air  pollution  reductions  more  effi- 
ciently than  can  any  centralized  regu- 
latory power. 

Mandatory  Federal  emission  warran- 
ties are  rolled  back  in  order  to  allow 
greater  competition  in  the  service  and 
after-market  parts  industries,  and  the 
acid  deposition  title  at  least  pays  lip 
service  to  the  concept  of  allowing  the 
marketplace  to  determine  where  to 
most  efficiently  achieve  acid  reduc- 
tions. 

Because  of  this  slightly  new  tone, 
the  committee  bill  may  serve  as  an  ac- 
ceptable framework  for  further 
debate.  If  it  is  to  be  successful  in 
achieving  our  clean  air  goals,  however, 
there  are  many  provisions  currently 
contained  in  this  bill  that  must  receive 
greater  scrutiny.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  clean 
air  can  progress,  that  they  can  be  in- 
fused into  the  bill  during  the  course  of 
the  floor  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  only  going  to  ad- 
dress ambient  air  standards  today  on 
this  bill,  title  I.  But  I  do  want  to  talk  a 


little  bit  about  that  because  it  is  a  very 
critical,  important  part  of  the  bill. 

How  to  measure  attainment?  I  think 
it  is  important  that  our  colleagues  get 
a  grasp  on  this,  understanding  how  it 
will  affect  their  States.  The  committee 
bill  divides  areas  of  the  country  that 
have  not  attained  natiorml  ambient  air 
quality  standards  into  four  classes, 
each  with  different  requirements  and 
deadlines.  These  requirements  become 
more  stringent  as  the  severity  of  the 
problem  escalates. 

A  system  which  designates  four  cate- 
gories of  nonattaiiunent  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  a  system  that  recog- 
nizes nothing  but  attainment  versus 
nonattaiiunent.  However,  making  this 
categorization  inflexible,  and  imposing 
rigid  Federal  requirements  within 
each  category,  is  very  arbitrary. 

The  classification  system  needs  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  local  conditions  so 
that  local  people  can  consider  the  geo- 
graphic problems  of  the  area;  the  nat- 
ural, if  you  will,  Mr.  President,  geo- 
graphic area  ambient  air,  natural  air 
problems  of  the  area  as  op[>osed  to 
some  rigid  Federal  requirement. 

The  design  value:  The  bill  specifical- 
ly adopts  the  use  of  present  ozone 
monitoring  data  and  the  present  EPA 
approach  of  using  the  design  value  ex- 
tracted from  the  data  to  define  nonat- 
tairunent. 

The  bill  would  actually  increase  the 
impact  of  these  techniques  by  using 
them  as  the  basis  for  classifying  non- 
attainment  areas  for  the  purposes  of 
assigning  them  to  one  of  the  four  cate- 
gories of  nonattainment. 

There  are  severe  problems  with  EPS" 
approach  to  monitoring  and  the  use  of 
the  design  value,  and  those  problems 
are  compounded  by  the  committee  bill. 

Every  air  quality  area  engages  in 
monitoring,  though  there  is  no  specific 
number  of  monitors.  There  can  be  as 
few  as  1  or  as  many  as  43.  EPA's  gen- 
eral guidance  is  to  place  these  moni- 
tors where  high  ozone  levels  are  likely 
to  be  found.  Each  locality  collects 
hourly  readings  from  the  monitors.  If 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  four  readings 
from  any  monitor  exceed  the  stand- 
ard, then  the  entire  area  is  classified 
in  nonattainment. 

That  is  real  good  for  real  estate 
values,  I  might  say.  Mr.  President.  So 
you  might  think  about  that,  if  your 
area  is  going  to  be  put  in  nonattain- 
ment because  of  the  fact— and  I  want 
to  repeat  this — over  a  period  of  3 
years,  where  there  could  be  as  many  as 
43  monitors,  if  four  readings  of  the 
monitors  are  in  excess  of  the  standard, 
then  the  entire  area  could  end  up 
being  classified  as  nonattainment. 

If  you  have  just  invested  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  plant  or  factory  or  some  of 
your  constituents  who  work  there  are 
trying  to  get  a  loan  and  expand  and 
stay  competitive  with  the  Japanese 
and  it  gets  classified  as  a  nonattain- 
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ment  area,  good  luck.  I  hope  you  have 
a  good  explanation  to  the  people  who 
start  losing  their  jobs  and  they  come 
to  you  and  say.  Senator,  where  were 
you  when  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
that  imposed  this  kind  of  a  standard 
on  our  area.  We  have  a  geographical 
problem.  We  au-e  trying  to  meet  some 
standard  set  by  those  in  Washington. 
DC.  We  have  this  mountain  in  the 
clouds  in  the  so  forth  and  so  forth  and 
there  is  an  inversion  layer,  and  this  is 
what  is  causing  it  and  it  only  happens 
1  day  out  of  10  years  but  it  just  hap- 
pened here  and  now  we  are  cadled  non- 
attainment.  That  is  the  kind  of  prob- 
lem that  this  bill  has  in  it  in  this  first 
title.  It  can  stand  to  cause  great  prob- 
lems for  the  people. 

The  fourth  highest  reading  above 
the  standard— the  one  that  tips  the 
area  into  nonattainment— is  the  design 
value,  and  is  the  future  toward  which 
efforts  to  reach  attainment  are  target- 
ed. This  design  value  is  frequently 
cited  with  an  implication  that  it  repre- 
sents some  measure  of  average  air 
quality  for  the  entire  region.  In  fact,  it 
is  computed  from  the  highest  meas- 
urements from  any  monitor  in  the 
entire  area. 

The  design  value  is  not  likely  to  be 
representative  of  overall  air  quality.  It 
ignores  other  important  consider- 
ations, such  as  the  number  of  times 
per  year  the  ozone  standard  is  exceed- 
ed or  how  great  it  is  exceeded. 

Mr.  President,  it  places  no  weight  on 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  it  is  out 
of  balance  or  exceeded.  It  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  different  conditions  may 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  a  nonat- 
tainment area,  and  the  monitors  are 
usually  sited  to  identify  the  worst 
levels,  not  the  average  levels. 

Given  these  problems,  the  reliance 
on  the  design  value  as  the  basis  for 
the  significant  and  extremely  costly 
Federal  mandates  is  ill-advised.  The 
whole  design  value  approach  needs 
reform,  and  until  this  is  accomplished 
this  number  should  be  given  greatly 
diminished  importance. 

Mr.  President,  they  aire  assuming 
that  the  worst  air  is  in  this  nonattain- 
ment area,  if  it  exceeds  it  for  1  day, 
that  everybody  in  the  area  breathes 
that  air  all  the  time.  It  is  not  the  case. 
It  states  a  completely  different  prob- 
lem. The  risk  assessment  needs  a  real 
reining  in.  We  have  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  for  ad- 
hering to  an  attainment  strategy  with 
the  greatest  local  flexibility  is  the 
degree  to  which  attainment  is  some- 
times more  a  function  of  local  weather 
and  topography  than  a  matter  of  con- 
trols on  industry. 

There  are  sometimes  local  topo- 
graphical, geographical,  meteorologi- 
cal problems  that  exist  that  have  a 
bigger  impact  on  what  happens  than 
the  specifics  of  what  the  industries  are 
doing  in  that  area. 


Biogenic  hydrocarbons.  A  great  in- 
equity currently  exists  in  the  way  the 
Clean  Air  Act  pursues  the  attaixunent. 
While  the  current  focus  on  mobile  and 
industrial  emissions  has  met  with  suc- 
cess in  some  cities,  those  same  controls 
have  achieved  no  success  in  others, 
such  as  Houston  and  Atlanta.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  the  mere  fact 
that  not  all  the  air  pollution  is  man- 
made  and  as  long  as  the  clean  air  ef- 
forts focus  only  on  man-made  pollu- 
tion—I think  the  scientists  like  to  call 
it  anthropogenic  pollution— the  real 
problems  will  not  be  solved. 

A  report  prepared  by  researchers  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
summarize  the  problem  as  follows: 

The  effects  of  natural  hydrocarbons  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  develop  a  reliable 
plan  for  reducing  02Mne  in  the  urban  atmos- 
phere. Trees  can  emit  significant  quantities 
of  hydrocarbons  to  metropolitan  areas  such 
as  Atlanta,  and  model  calculations  indicate 
that  these  natural  emissions  can  significant- 
ly affect  urban  ozone  levels.  By  neglecting 
these  compounds,  previous  investigators 
may  have  overestimated  the  effectiveness  of 
ozone  abatement  strategies  based  on  reduc- 
mg  anthropogenic  hydrocarbons. 

Aberrations  in  the  weather,  another 
important  fact  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  current  dependence 
on  the  design  value  also  exacerbates 
the  degree  to  which  weather  vari- 
ations may  completely  distort  the  per- 
ception of  real  air  quality  conditions. 

In  a  report  analyzing  ozone  trends  in 
71  major  areas.  Dr.  K.H.  Jones  notes: 

Last  year  was  an  abnormally  hot  one.  As  a 
consequence,  the  number  of  times  that 
ozone  levels  In  many  areas  exceeded  the 
Federal  clean  air  standso'd  increased  dra- 
matically over  the  historical  trend. 

In  contrast,  1989  was  much  more  in  line 
with  "normal"  suid  the  number  of  calendar 
day  exceedances  of  the  ozone  standard  in 
areas  most  affected  by  the  drought  de- 
creased dramatically  in  a  range  from  64  to 
94  percent. 

All  related  to  the  weather,  nothing 
to  do  with  man-made  pollutants. 

The  general  public  has  been  lead  to 
believe  that  150  million  people  are  ex- 
posed to  unsafe  levels  of  ozone.  This 
simply  is  not  the  case,  in  my  opinion. 
In  fact,  based  on  1986  data,  over  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  people  are 
living  in  areas  that  are  monitored  and 
show  no  ozone  problem.  Dr.  Jones  fur- 
ther notes  that  "the  majority  of  U.S. 
cities  where  ozone  levels  exceed  Feder- 
al standards  will  likely  come  into  at- 
tainment within  5  years  without  addi- 
tional controls.  In  fact,  the  22  cities 
added  to  EPA's  list  of  nonattainment 
areas  last  year  should  probably  not 
even  be  on  the  list."  To  base  signifi- 
cant and  long-term  air  quality  plan- 
ning on  such  an  abnormal  situation 
lacks  scientific  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  doing 
here?  We  are  getting  ready  to  legislate 
something  that  is  not  based  on  scien- 
tific integrity,  that  some  weather 
factor  can  happen,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
an  area  is  in  nonattainment  and  they 


cannot  get  loans;  they  cannot  get  jobs; 
people  are  out  of  work.  What  does 
that  do  for  people?  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  people  starving  to  death.  It  is 
nice  to  starve  to  death  with  clean  air.  I 
guess.  Maybe  that  is  the  way  my  col- 
leagues feel. 

We  will  pass  the  bill  and  everybody 
will  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work.  The  Japanese  will 
continue  to  grab  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market.  With  the  booming  Europe  of 
1990.  now  adding  all  those  thousands 
of  people,  if  they  become  free,  we  will 
become  less  of  an  economic  leader 
than  we  were  if  we  continue  to  pass 
laws  as  suggested  by  this  committee. 

If  one  were  to  come  to  this  world 
from  another  planet  and  went  around 
the  world  to  decide  where  he  would 
like  best  to  invest  his  money  and  live.  I 
believe  he  would  say  I  would  like  to  go 
to  that  place  called  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  have  great  people. 
They  have  a  great  record.  They  did 
not  get  started  2.000  years  ago.  They 
are  only  200  years  old.  Boy.  they  made 
an  impact  in  the  time  they  have  been 
there.  It  looks  to  me  like  they  are  just 
ordinary  people,  but  they  have  been 
extraordinarily  successful.  It  looks  like 
it  is  because  they  have  been  free. 

If  they  came  into  the  Senate  today 
and  read  this  bill  we  are  suggested 
passing  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  they  would 
say.  if  they  are  going  to  pass  laws  like 
that  in  the  90's.  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
that  country  is  going  to  be  in  2010. 
And  maybe  they  will  decide  to  settle 
somewhere  else,  maybe  in  Canada, 
where  they  could  make  the  electricity 
and  sell  it  back  to  the  United  States 
and  our  people  can  pay  more  for  it— 
we  can  cut  wages  for  people  to  make 
up  the  difference,  so  wages  can  go 
down,  so  power  rates  can  go  up  if  we 
are  going  to  stay  competitive.  I  think 
people  ought  to  think  about  this. 

Out  there  in  the  hinterland  of 
America,  outside  this  beltway,  if  there 
is  anybody  watching  TV  today— they 
must  not  have  much  to  do  If  they  are 
watching  me  speak,  but  if  they  are 
watching,  they  better  start  calling 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
tell  them  you  better  be  cautious  about 
what  you  are  getting  ready  to  shove 
down  our  throat  with  this  Clean  Air 
Act.  We  can  only  stand  so  much. 

If  we  can  get  98  percent  of  the  pol- 
lutants out  of  the  air  with  a  bill  that 
costs  half  as  much  as  the  one  the  com- 
mittee is  supporting.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  I  think 
the  President's  bill  goes  too  far  in 
some  areas,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  is  a 
big  improvement  over  this  biU. 

The  more  people  read  this  bill,  the 
more  they  study  it.  the  less  they  are 
going  to  like  it. 

The  advanced  planning  program.  As 
this  Nation  embarks  on  another  round 
of    costly    air    control    measures    to 


achieve  clean  air  goals,  it  is  essential 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  not  be  ig- 
nored and  repeated.  Many  within  the 
regulated  industry  believe  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  a  modernizing  of 
our  view  toward  attainment  goals  is 
through  an  advance  planning  program 
Involving  all  levels  of  Government. 

This  advance  planning  program 
would  develop  better  criteria  for  divid- 
ing and  assessing  when  an  area  is  in 
nonattainment,  improve  the  accuracy 
of  inventories  which  influence  the 
control  strategies,  create  a  monitoring 
system  which  defines  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  problem,  improve  air  qual- 
ity modeling  techniques  and  rank  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  control  options, 
identifying  why  some  controls  have 
worked  and  why  others  have  not.  And 
then  try  to  use  those  controls  that 
work  and  reject  those  that  have  not. 

The  current  drive  to  reach  such  ill- 
defined  attamment  goals  may  not  be 
in  the  Nation's  long-term  best  inter- 
ests. Many  localities  have  imposed  ex- 
tensive, costly  control  requirements 
only  to  find  out  that  they  must  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  seek  to 
impose  even  more  costly  controls,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  guaranteed. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Nation  take  its  time  now  to  assess 
the  problems,  and  obtain  better  Infor- 
mation to  more  thoroughly  analyze 
possible  solutions  and  advanced  plan- 
ning and  programming  would  provide 
a  solid  basis  for  accomplishing  this.  It 
should  be  part  of  Congress'  current  ac- 
tivity of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

As  a  condition  of  any  area  of  nonat- 
tainment being  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar category,  the  committee  bill  lays 
out  a  number  of  control  options  for 
areas  to  adopt.  Apparently  it  is  the 
view  of  the  majority  on  the  committee 
that  the  local  planners  do  not  under- 
stand air  pollution  problems  they  face, 
and  therefore  we  are  going  to  have 
Congress  impose  their  judgment.  The 
Congress  knows  what  is  best  for  you 
people.  You  people  that  live  out  along 
the  banks  of  the  Snake  River  accord- 
ing to  this  bill  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  them,  but  we  know  what  is 
good  for  them  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
we  axe  going  to  shove  it  down  their 
throats.  That  is  what  this  bill  does.  It 
will  shove  it  down  their  throats 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  they 
will  pay  for  it  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  and  it  is  going  to  consume  the  life 
savings  of  one  American  every  5  min- 
utes. That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  most  costly 
piece  of  legislation  to  ever  pass  this 
Congress,  imposed  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  and  at  the  same  time 
the  same  Senators  are  going  to  run 
around  the  country  and  say,  oh,  we 
have  got  problems  with  trade,  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  Japanese,  we 
caruiot   compete   with   the   Germans, 


and  we  cannot  compete  with  who  else. 
They  will  wonder  why  when  they  are 
passing  legislation  like  this. 

If  this  legislation  passes,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  tell  you  this  will  be  an  ab- 
solute donnybrook  to  our  economy.  It 
may  create  another  recession  of  its 
own  weight.  This  bill  alone  has  the  po- 
tential to  put  this  country  at  a  real 
competitive  disadvantage,  and  cause 
thousands  and  thousands  and  millions 
of  Americans  to  have  a  lower  standard 
of  living.  They  may  have  cleaner  air 
but  they  will  not  live  as  well.  They  can 
maybe  have  98  percent  as  clean  air  as 
this  bill  would  have  for  a  third  the 
cost.  That  is  what  some  of  the  best  es- 
timates are.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  go  so  far  overboard  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 

NEW  FEDERALLY  IKPOSED  RXQUIRZMENTS 

Mr.  President,  another  area  that  we 
need  to  discuss  is  the  fee  structure. 

This  is  a  real  dandy.  Perhaps  the 
most  encompassing  of  the  comimlttee's 
bill  is  a  new  imposition  on  ambient  air 
pollutant  sources,  and  the  many 
varied  fees  to  be  assessed  besides  the 
basic  $75  per  ton  fee  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide, ozone,  and  ozone  precursor  and 
particulate  matter  sources,  the  com- 
mittee bill  includes  the  following:  $2 
auto  registration  fee. 

This  bill  also  requires  areas  in 
carbon  monoxide  or  ozone  attainment 
to  impose  an  annual  $2  fee  on  top  of 
the  current  automobile  registration 
fees.  If  a  State  or  a  locality  fails  to  do 
this,  EPA  is  empowered  to  levy  the  fee 
itself.  I  do  not  know  what  they  want 
to  do  with  the  money.  But  I  want  ev- 
erybody to  know  If  they  vote  for  this 
bill,  then  be  prepared  to  explain  to  ev- 
erybody that  has  to  get  a  license  for 
their  car,  unless  this  is  changed  and 
taken  out  of  the  bill,  that  they  are 
voting  to  raise  the  fee  by  $2. 

So  I  guess  they  cam  hire  more 
people,  more  policemen,  to  go  out  and 
tell  them  to  dig  up  their  gas  tanks 
that  do  not  leak.  It  is  what  is  happ)en- 
ing  right  now  all  across  rural  America. 
When  I  was  home  during  the  last 
break,  I  talked  to  many,  many  people. 

We  had  hearings  in  the  State. 
School  districts,  bus  districts,  service 
stations  are  digging  up  tanks  all  over 
America,  thanks  to  Uncle  Sam  in 
Washington.  We  are  Imposing  it.  Now 
we  are  getting  ready  to  do  it  again  in 
this  case  in  the  clean  air  bill. 

This  bill  will  require  areas  in  carbon 
monoxide  to  impose  this  annual  $2 
fee,  and  if  the  State  auid  local  govern- 
ments say  we  do  not  need  the  fee,  we 
do  not  need  the  money,  we  do  not 
want  to  impose  it,  then  EPA  is  going 
to  impose  the  fee  on  them.  The  fee  is 
completely  imjustified. 

First,  if  a  State  or  locality  needs  the 
revenue  to  operate  their  air  quality 
programis,  they  can  figure  out  how  to 
do  it.  They  do  not  need  this  provision 
in  the  bill   to  do  it.  They  can  seek 


those  revenues  on  their  own.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  State  may  want 
to  impose  fees  on  something  other 
than  auto  registration  in  an  attempt 
to  encourage  voluntary  participation 
In  some  other  program. 

The  committee  provision  excludes 
that  kind  of  local  discretion.  I  think 
that  is  a  big  issue.  Others  may  not 
think  that  is  a  big  issue,  but  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  a  big  issue  that  we  are 
going  to  have  people  sitting  along  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  telling  people 
out  aJong  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  Montaina.  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  that  they 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them,  but 
we  know  what  is  best  for  them  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  we  are  going  to 
shove  it  down  their  throat  whether 
they  like  it  or  not. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  equity  in 
such  a  fee.  Automobile  emission  con- 
trols are  built  into  the  cost  of  sin  auto- 
mobile when  the  owner  buys  it.  High- 
way maintenance  and  construction  un- 
dertaken as  part  of  transportation 
control  measures  are  also  paid  for  by 
highway  users  in  the  form  of  a  fuel 
tax  which  is  paid  at  the  gas  pump. 

Most  State  air  program  costs  are  due 
to  stationary  sources,  not  mobile 
sources.  Consequently,  this  fee  taxes 
car  owners  to  cover  the  cost  of  com- 
pletely unrelated  air  program  adminis- 
tration. So  automobile  owners  of 
America,  grab  your  wallets  and  run  for 
cover  because  the  committee  clean  air 
biU  is  going  to  raise  your  taxes  and  it 
is  going  to  start  out  at  $2.  If  it  is  any- 
thing like  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
past,  it  will  go  up  every  year. 

Should  a  State  or  locality  refuse  to 
assess  the  fee.  the  money  accrues  to 
the  EPA  in  a  special  fund.  Guess 
what?  It  is  outside  the  appropriation 
process  for  the  agency.  So  the  EPA 
will  have  their  own  little  nest  egg  of 
money  that  they  do  not  have  to  come 
to  Congress  and  ask  for  their  permis- 
sion to  spend.  So  they  can  go  out  here 
and  tell  your  constituents  what  they 
should  be  doing.  Then  you  will  go  back 
home,  my  colleagues,  and  say  "We 
don't  have  any  control  over  that.  We 
cannot  control  it."  You  have  control 
over  it  right  here.  Take  this  out  of  the 
bill.  We  win  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  take  this  out  of  this  bill.  So  that 
will  be  one  amendment  that  Senators 
could  be  prepared  to  vote  for. 

I  want  to  quote  what  the  Highway 
Users  Federation  has  to  say  about  this 
lulu.  They  say  such  a  fee  would  in 
effect  constitute  a  tax  on  vehicle  own- 
ership, the  revenue  is  going  to  an  ill- 
defined  entity  or  EPA,  whichever  the 
case  was,  for  an  ill-defined  purpose.  It 
would  also  lead  to  enormous  adminis- 
trative problems  since  motor  vehicles 
are  registered,  licensed,  and  taxed  at 
the  State  or  county  but  seldom  metro- 
politam  levels.  Potential  evasion  of 
such    localized    fee    might    be    fairly 
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likely.  And  the  cost  of  enforcement 
would  offset  much  of  the  revenue  gen- 
erated. Highway  users  accept  responsi- 
ble user  fees  when  the  revenues  are 
used  for  highway  improvements,  but 
they  resist  being  singled  out  to  pay  for 
general  societal  programs  which 
should  be  funded  by  all  taxpayers. 

This  portion  of  this  bill  must  be 
stricken  before  the  bill  leaves  the 
Senate.  EPA  budget  add-on  fee.  In  an 
apparent  effort  to  completely  bypass 
the  normal  appropriation  process  of 
the  Congress,  the  committee  bill 
makes  anyone  already  paying  a  fee 
under  other  sections  of  the  bill  tack  on 
an  amount  "as  the  administrator  shall 
require."  but  at  least  $15  a  ton  to  go  to 
EPA. 

Then,  notwithstanding  the  provi 
sions— requiring  deposit  of  Federal 
revenues  in  the  Treasury  pending  ap- 
propriation—revenues from  fees  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deposited  into  a  special  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  shall  thereafter  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation  only  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  agency  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  like  a  ta.x 
to  me.  I  am  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  are  supposed  to  have  the  say- 
so  on  raising  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try. But  this  is  in  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  This  is 
a  tax  on  a  tax. 

Then  they  have  the  gall  in  this  bill 
to  give  it  to  EPA  where  we  do  not  even 
have  to  appropriate  it.  There  is  no  eq- 
uitable basis  for  such  a  fee.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  even  entertain  at  any 
hearings  or  solicit  any  cost  estimates 
on  it.  It  was  inserted  as  a  leadership 
amendment  at  the  subcommittee 
markup. 

Here  is  another  doozy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  $5,000  sanction  fee.  If  an 
area  does  not  come  into  attainment 
within  the  time  specified  for  the  cate- 
gory to  which  it  has  been  assigned, 
one  of  the  sanctions  is  to  elevate  the 
normal  $75-a-ton  emission  fee  to 
$5,000  a  ton. 

Now,  there  is  a  real  flaw  in  this  that 
is  twofold.  No.  1.  the  condition  of  at- 
tainment is  not  well  defined  and  may 
be  influenced  by  factors  out  of  the 
control  of  the  State  regulators,  and 
certainly  beyond  the  control  of  an  in- 
dividual source. 

A  plant  or  factory,  even  one  that  re- 
duced its  emissions  far  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  the  permit  or  by  the  State's 
implementation  plan,  could  still  be 
faced  with  a  $5,000-a-ton  fee,  merely 
on  account  of  an  abnormally  hot  or 
abnormally  cold  year,  because  of  the 
geography,  meteorology,  or  some  natu- 
ral event  that  happens  In  the  area. 
But  they  can  still  be  imposed  $5,000  a 
ton. 

This  fee  is  imposed  on  all  major 
sources,  which  could  very  easily  in- 
clude—and I  hope  Senators  will  listen 


to  this— pulp  mills,  drycleaners— Does 
anybody  here  in  the  Senate  have  dry- 
cleaners  in  their  States?  They  can  be 
fined  with  this.  Or  any  other  compa- 
nies that  are  involved  in  painting, 
printing,  plastic  coating,  solvents,  elec- 
tronics. Many,  many  small  businesses, 
Mr.  President,  emit  up  to  100  tons  per 
year. 

So  if  you  have  a  small  business,  it  is 
possible  that  a  small  printing  shop, 
cleaning,  solvent  shop,  a  small  paint  or 
repair  shop,  automotive,  or  other  shop 
could  easily  emit  up  to  100  tons  per 
year,  and  that  would  mean  that  it 
would  end  up  getting  a  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  fee  imposed  on  it. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  pretty  easy  for  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  bill  that  would  carry  one-half  million 
dollars  for  a  small  business  fee  to  be 
imposed  on  them  over  and  above  all 
their  other  costs,  even  though  that 
small  business  might  not  even  do  one- 
half  million  dollars'  worth  of  business, 
much  less  make  one-half  million  dol- 
lars in  profit  that  it  could  be  able  to 
turn  over  to  the  Government. 

I  mean,  it  is  an  outrage.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  this  bill  and  study 
this  bill  tonight  and  the  next  night 
and  the  next  night,  and  we  will  talk 
about  a  clean  air  bill.  I  said  this  in  the 
committee.  Mr.  President.  By  the  time 
this  bill  gets  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
Senators  begin  to  read  it,  it  is  going  to 
smell  like  a  bag  of  rotten  fish.  As  we 
are  trying  to  clean  up  the  atmosphere, 
are  we  trying  to  pollute  America  with 
big  government?  How  does  that  clean 
up  the  atmosphere  in  America? 

Freedom  is  what  works,  and  sound 
science  works,  and  good  technology 
works.  We  are  not  doing  that  bad  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  doing 
that  bad  on  the  clean  air  program.  But 
to  hear  people  here  tell  it,  you  would 
think  we  have  the  dirtiest  air  in  the 
world. 

I  suggest  to  people  that  think  the  air 
is  bad  in  the  United  States,  maybe 
they  ought  to  go  to  a  foreign  country 
and  breathe  a  little,  and  when  they 
come  back,  they  will  find  out  the  air  is 
pretty  good  here.  It  is  not  perfect,  but 
we  are  making  good  headway. 

Stage  II,  vapor  recovery.  This  is  an- 
other real  interesting  one,  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  force  gas  stations  to 
adopt  bulky  accordion-like  vapor  re- 
covery systems.  That  is  not  a  new 
issue,  but  that  was  an  issue  of  substaui- 
tial  debate  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered S.  1894  in  the  100th  Congress. 

EPA  Administrator  Lee  Thomas,  in 
testimony  before  the  committee,  had 
clearly  voiced  concerns  about  the  du- 
plicative overcontrol  imposed  by  the 
overlapping  stage  II  vapor  recovery 
and  on  board  canister  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

Now,  it  duplicates  itself.  "The  ad- 
ministration, "  and  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Thomas  now:  . 


The  administration  is  doubtful  of  the  ben- 
efits of  requiring  stage  II  technology  on  gas- 
oline pumps  in  order  to  control  basically  the 
same  refueling  vapors  captured  by  the  on- 
board control  required  on  new  cars  by  title 
II. 

Over  the  long  term,  this  technological  re- 
dundancy would  lead  to  very  high  marginal 
costs  and  very  little  marginal  improvement 
in  the  air  quality. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  Govern- 
ment overkill.  Mr.  President,  the  high- 
ways to  hell  are  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, and  this  is  a  classic  example. 
My  colleagues,  I  know,  have  good  in- 
tentions, but  this  is  overkill,  double 
kill,  to  have  redundancy,  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  impose  these  horren- 
dous costs  on  the  American  people— 
for  what?  For  very,  very  little  improve- 
ment in  the  air  quality. 

Mr.  Thomas  went  on  and  presented 
a  graph  prepared  by  EPA's  Office  of 
Mobile  Sources,  showing  that  by  mid- 
1996,  onboard  canisters  can  be  control- 
ling the  same  and  more  hydrocarbon 
emissions  as  the  stage  II  recovery  sys- 
tems mandated  by  this  bill— assuming 
current  enforcement. 

Stage  II  enforcement  is  even  more 
difficult.  For  the  awkward  and  cum- 
bersome stage  II  nozzle  to  work  prop- 
erly, it  must  be  held  so  as  to  form  a 
seal  around  the  gas  tank  opening  on 
the  car.  If  you  have  not  tried  one  of 
these,  buy  some  fuel  here  from  a  sta- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
you  can  see  what  I  am  talking  about. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  people  to  do 
this.  In  fact,  many  people  do  not  do  it. 

Stage  II  efficiency,  as  measured  in 
the  real  world,  is  extremely  low.  New 
York  State  has  not,  with  existing  mon- 
itors, measured  by  ozone  level  reduc- 
tions attributable  to  stage  II. 

Maybe  what  we  can  do,  is  take  the 
fees  we  will  impose  on  everybody,  and 
we  can  hire  somebody  to  work  for  the 
air  control  board  of  the  Government, 
and  they  can  stand  there  at  the  fuel 
station  and  be  sure  that  everybody 
holds  those  stage  II  little  accordion 
vapor  locks  up  next  to  the  tank  exact- 
ly the  way  it  was  designed  to  work  to 
keep  it  on. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
things  I  have  heard  come  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  try  to  impose  something 
like  this.  We  have  self-service  gas  sta- 
tions, in  case  most  of  you  have  not  no- 
ticed. It  is  not  a  matter  of  training  the 
people  who  work  at  the  service  station 
to  do  it.  You  have  50  million  Ameri- 
cans filling  up  their  own  cars  out 
there.  If  you  want  to  hire  policemen  to 
stand  at  every  gas  pump  to  make  sure 
everyody  does  this  correctly,  vote  for 
this  bill,  but  this  Senator  will  not  vote 
for  it. 

This  Is  an  absolute  outrage  to  the 
American  people,  that  we  would  even 
discuss  something  like  this  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor.  If  people  think  they 
have  a  problem,  let  the  people  in  those 
States  take  care  of  that  problem. 


In  the  face  of  clear  evidence  that  the 
stage  II  requirement  is  ineffective,  du- 
plicative, some  argue  this  duplication 
is  necessary  so  as  to  control  refueling 
emissions  sooner. 

Considerable  evidence,  however,  dis- 
credits even  that  argument. 

According  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation, "the  estimate  for  fully  imple- 
menting a  stage  II  program,  in  just 
the  ozone  nonattainment  areas,  is  5-6 
years."  If  that  is  true,  then  the  stage 
II  program  imposed  by  this  bill  could 
not  be  fully  implemented  until  after 
onboard  canister  controls  are  mandat- 
ed on  all  new  cars  in  1993. 

And  finally,  there  are  the  costs  of 
this  provision  to  consider.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  estimates 
this  provision  could  cost  America's  gas 
stations  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. According  to  EPA,  the  capital  in- 
vestment required  for  stage  II  is  at 
least  $12,000  per  gas  station,  and  the 
petroletmi  marketers  and  service  sta- 
tion dealers  estimate  it  to  be  much 
more.  After  that,  an  additional  $2,500 
per  year  is  required  for  maintenance. 
The  Service  Station  Dealers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  have  estimated  that  these 
costs  could  force  many  service  stations 
out  of  business,  as  many  as  9  percent 
due  to  inability  to  finance  the  initial 
capital  costs,  and  as  many  as  20  per- 
cent due  to  the  aruiual  maintenance 
costs. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er my  figures  are  accurate,  whether 
they  already  counted  how  many  sta- 
tions were  currently  ruiuiing  out  of 
business  because  of  underground  stor- 
age tank  regulations  being  imposed  on 
American  rural  and  city  gas  stations 
today.  It  may  be  by  the  time  we  get 
this  bill  on  the  books,  if  it  passes  in  its 
current  form,  our  past  sins  will  al- 
ready run  some  of  these  people  out  of 
business.  That  is,  unless  we  can  get 
relief  from  EPA  and  pass  the  bill  that 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana,  has  introduced  to  give  a 
little  time  out  there  in  America.  I 
know  in  my  State  and  neighboring 
Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  many 
rural  States,  people  are  telling  me  in 
intermountain  regions  that  30  percent 
of  fuel  stations  are  already  being 
closed  because  of  the  arm  of  big  gov- 
ernment imposing  on  them  the  cost  of 
insurance,  technical  requirements,  im- 
proved tanks  that  do  not  leak,  throw- 
ing the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
The  American  Service  Station,  Inc.  es- 
timated anywhere  from  9  to  20  per- 
cent more  would  be  closed  by  this  bill. 
Whether  that  is  before  or  after  the 
fact  of  past  Government  intervention 
I  do  not  know. 

TRANSPORTATION  CONTROL  MEASITRES 

The  bill  requires  States  with  serious 
and  severe  ozone  and  serious  carbon 
monoxide  nonattainment  to  revise 
their  State  Implementation  plans  to 
include  "transportation  control  meas- 


ures" designed  to  dramatically  curtail 
automobile  use.  These  measures  would 
not  only  demand  radical  changes  in 
the  lifestyles  and  restrictions  on  the 
personal  mobility  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  impose  further  crushing 
burdens  on  large  and  small  businesses. 
For  example,  the  bill  could  require 
States  to  adopt  measures  like  the  fol- 
lowing, or  alternative  measures  that 
lower  emissions  by  a  comparable 
amount: 

"Trip  reduction  ordinances,"  which 
likely  could  mean  gas  taxes,  gas  ra- 
tioning, alternative  driving  days,  or 
forced  reductions  in  miles  traveled  per 
car  or  per  person; 

"Vehicle  restricted  zones,"  which 
could  cripple  business  activity  in 
downtowns  and  other  commercial 
areas;  and 

"Programs  for  improved  public  tran- 
sit," which  could  mean  multibillion- 
dollar  mass  transit  systems. 

This  is  what  I  was  talking  about  at 
the  outset.  This  bill  has  the  potential 
to  make  or  break  the  future  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans.  What 
if  you  happen  to  be  an  American  that 
had  a  job  in  the  new  shopping  center 
somewhere  in  middle  America  or 
maybe  in  Connecticut  or  maybe  in 
Montana  or  maybe  in  Idaho,  or  Iowa, 
or  Missouri,  but  this  shopping  center 
had  been  put  into  place  based  on  the 
fact  that  people  were  going  to  be  able 
to  drive  their  automobiles  to  get 
there?  And  then  along  comes  the  Con- 
gress, after  the  fact  that  people  that 
bought  their  homes,  they  signed  the 
mortgages,  bought  the  cars,  are  send- 
ing the  children  to  college,  and  all  of 
sudden,  lo  and  behold,  Congress  im- 
poses something  that  is  going  to  deny 
people  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
car.  All  of  sudden  we  find  out  for  some 
reason  nobody  is  going  to  that  shop- 
ping center  any  more  and  it  is  going 
broke. 

A  number  of  national  interests 
groups  representing  the  mainstream 
Americans  likely  to  severely  impacted 
by  these  measures  voiced  the  concerns 
to  the  committee.  Among  them  were 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
[AAA]  representing  the  average 
driver,  and  the  National  Asssociation 
of  Home  Builders,  representing  those 
who  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
putting  homes  in  places  where  people 
will  be  able  to  commute  back  and 
forth  to  work. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  the  con- 
cerns voiced  were  those  of  the  Nation- 
al RetaU  Merchants  Association.  In  a 
letter  to  members  of  the  committee, 
Tracy  Mullin  explained  NRMA's  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

The  bill  includes  provisions  that  would 
limit  downtown  access  by  imposing  fees  and 
charges  on  roads  and  parking,  impose  no- 
drive  days  and  vehicle  restricted  areas  and 
ban  single-drive  cars.  In  NRMA's  view  these 
measures  are  extremely  Inflexible,  could 
well  exacerbate  downtown  decay  and  may 
prove  counterproductive  by  adding  to  traffic 


congestion  in  toll  plazas  or  on  roads  that 
have  not  been  restricted. 

In  our  view,  each  governor  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  find  creative  solutions  to  trans- 
portation concerns  that  best  meet  the  need 
of  each  state. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that,  Mr. 
I*resident.  Each  Governor  should  be 
doing  this,  not  Congress,  not  Congress 
directing,  commanding  the  American 
people  what  they  should  do  from  our 
little  ivory  tower  here  in  the  Nation's 
capital.  That  is  not  our  mission.  Our 
mission  should  be  to  provide  people 
with  envirormient  that  they  can  live  in 
that  is  clean,  I  agree,  but  that  provides 
an  opportunity  for  people  to  survive, 
to  work,  to  save,  to  invest,  to  propose. 
This  bill  interferes  with  those  very 
basic,  fundamental  values  that  Ameri- 
cans cling  to. 

OFTSET  REQCIREMENTS 

The  conunittee  bill  requires  those 
sources  seeking  new  permitted  emis- 
sion authority  to  offset  such  emissions 
with  reductions  on  some  emissions 
sources  one  and  a  half  times  greater, 
in  serious  nonattainment  areas,  and 
double,  in  severe  and  extreme  areas. 

That  the  conunittee  doesn't  recog- 
nize how  counterproductive  such 
offset  requirements  are  to  true  air 
quality  improvement  is  astonishing. 
The  chairwoman  of  California's  Air 
Resources  Board,  an  entity  known  for 
its  willingness  to  adopt  far-reaching 
measures  to  obtain  even  small  incre- 
ments in  improved  air  quality,  ex- 
pressed her  concerns  with  such  offsets 
as  follows: 

As  with  the  existing  Act,  the  bUl  requires 
that  new  or  modified  major  sources  obtain 
reductions  in  emissions  from  existing 
sources  to  "offset"  the  new  emissions  they 
create  prior  to  receiving  permits.  However, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  offsets  are 
generally  available,  S.  1630  seeks  to  obtain  a 
net  air  quality  benefit  from  the  new  sources 
by  requiring  as  much  as  a  2.0  to  1  offset 
ratio  whereby  the  new  sources  must  reduce 
twice  the  emissions  it  produces. 

Unless  alternatives  to  the  high  offset 
ratios  are  provided,  new  sources  otherwise 
desired  by  local  communities  are  fully  will- 
ing to  meet  stringent  emission  require- 
ments, will  find  it  very  difficult  to  locate  in 
the  state.  In  addition  some  existing  sources, 
particularly  those  with  the  lowest  emis- 
sions, will  find  it  difficult  to  expand  or  mod- 
ernize their  facilities  in  order  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
form  the  chairwoman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Air  Resources  Board  trying  to  tell 
the  committee  in  advsuice  what  not  to 
do.  But,  boy,  we  really  paid  attention. 
The  most  aggressive  clean  air  State  in 
the  Union,  some  of  the  best  expertise 
in  air  quality  control  in  the  Union, 
tryiiig  to  tell  us  what  we  should  not 
do,  and  we  go  right  on  and  send  the 
bin  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  needs  a  lot  of 
work.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I  intend 
to  address  each  title  of  the  bill  in  the 
next  days  in  the  debate. 
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And  that  concludes  my  first  com- 
ments on  the  general  picture  of  where 
we  are  with  this  bill  on  title  I.  But  I 
think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
suid  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  worked  very  hard  on  this  bill  for 
very  many  years,  but  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
urge  you  to  put  your  staffs  to  work  on 
the  committee  report.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  was  only  one 
Senator,  and  that  is  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  who  voted  against  this 
bill  in  committee  and  the  only  one 
who  filed  minority  views  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
have  their  staffs  review  those  minority 
views  then  find  out  how  it  affects  your 
States,  and  then  I  believe  that  with  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  some  discussions 
here  in  the  Senate  that  this  bill  can  be 
substantially  improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  letter  here  I 
wanted  to  make  a  couple  quotes  from 
President  Bush  to  put  in  the  Record 
here  today  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  President's  letter  to  Senator 
Dole  be  read  by  all  Senators.  Basically 
the  statement  of  the  administration. 
January  22.  outlines  the  President's 
position  very  clearly. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  President's  staff  people 
at  the  White  House,  Governor  Sununu 
and  others.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
do  not  make  substantial  improvements 
in  this  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
legislation  will  not  pass  the  Congress. 
If  it  does  pass  the  Congress,  it  will  not 
pass  the  President's  desk. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  get  the 
statement  of  January  22,  1990,  from 
the  White  House,  from  the  adminis- 
tration, carefully,  read  it,  carefully 
apply  it  to  the  bill.  We  need  to  start 
working  immediately  to  make  major, 
substantial  changes  in  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  replete  with  excesses  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  the  denial  of 
decisionmaking  at  the  local  level,  a 
denial  of  sound  science  and  technolo- 
gy. It  is  based  on  a  premise  that  in 
many  cases  is  faulty  science  and  it 
should  not  be  passed  in  its  current 
form. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  this  Senator 
or  any  other  Senator  who  might  feel 
this  way  is  not  for  clean  air.  But  there 
is  another  side  of  this  story  that  is  yet 
to  be  told.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  some  serious  considerations  on 
this  legislation.  How  will  it  affect  Indi- 
ana? How  will  it  affect  Ohio?  How  will 
it  affect  West  Virginia?  How  will  it 
affect  certain  States? 

My  State  happens  to  be  a  clean 
State.  The  way  this  bill  was  written,  it 
will  probably  always  be  a  clean  poor 
State  because  we  will  never  be  able  to 
grow.  The  cap  that  is  in  the  bill  will 
require  Inahoans  to  come  up  with 
money  to  buy  certain  pollution  rights. 
That  is  another  subject  that  I  will  dis- 


cuss at  a  later  date.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  indulgence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  January  22,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OrFICE  OF  MANAGDfENT  /IND  BnDGET. 

Washington  DC.  January  22,  1990. 
Statement  op  Administration  Policy 
(S.  1630— Clean  Air  Restoration  and  Stand- 
ards Attainment  Act  of  1989.  Baucus  (D) 
Montana  and  12  others) 
The  President,  in  a  letter  to  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Dole  dated  January  19,  1990. 
reaffirmed    his   support    for    reauthorizing 
and  strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 

Last  July  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  proposal  for  reauthorizing 
and  strengthening  the  Clean  Air  Act.  That 
proposal  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
debate  within  the  Administration,  and  re- 
flected extensive  consultation  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  representa- 
tives of  affected  industries,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  environmental  and  public 
health  groups. 

Consistent  with  my  belief  that  environ- 
mental protection  and  economic  growth  can 
be  compatible,  the  Administration's  Clean 
Air  bill  seeks  to  achieve  public  health  and 
environmental  protection  in  an  economical- 
ly efficient  way  by  making  extensive  use  of 
market  principles.  My  comprehensive  pro- 
posal carefully  balanced  our  mutual  desire 
for  enhanced  public  health,  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment, aind  sustained  economic  growth. 
Even  so,  the  cost  estimate  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  to  the  American  economy  is  ap- 
proximately $19  billion  annually  when  fully 
phased-in. 

As  the  Senate  moves  toward  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  maintain  the  balance  reflected 
in  the  Administration's  bill.  Initial  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  Clean  Air  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  exceed  $40  billion  annually- 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill.  Yet  the  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides little  incremental  environmental  bene- 
fit above  that  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. And  the  additional  costs  of  some  of  the 
Committee  bill's  far-reaching  provisions 
have  yet  to  be  incorporated  in  these  esti- 
mates. 

I  want  to  sign  a  Clean  Air  bill  this  year— 
so  that  the  1990s  can  indeed  be  known  as 
the  'Clean  Air  decade. "  But  I  will  only  sign 
legislation  that  balances  environmental  and 
economic  progress. 

Specifically.  I  will  only  approve  legislation 
which  meets  the  following  minimum  tests  of 
balance  and  reasonableness: 

(1)  The  important  environmental  protec- 
tions afforded  by  the  Administration's  bill 
must  be  maintained  in  the  final  legislation 
and  preserved  over  time.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to:  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions permanently  by  10  million  tons; 
achieve  attainment  of  ozone,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  particulate  matters  standards:  and 
sharply  curtail  the  hazards  posed  by  air 
toxics  emissions.  These  represent  critically 
important  steps  in  achieving  clean  and 
healthy  air  for  adl  Americans.  In  view  of  the 
environmental  and  health  risks  (>osed  by 
acid  rain;  the  fact  that  100  million  Ameri- 
cans now  live  in  cities  which  are  out  of  at- 


tainment with  public  health  standards  for 
ozone;  and  the  estimate  that  current  exces- 
sive levels  of  air  toxics  emissions  may  result 
in  premature  cancer  deaths  and  other  seri- 
ous adverse  health  effects;  it  is  vital  that  we 
move  quickly  and  decisively  to  reduce  these 
pollutants.  The  Administration's  proposed 
bill  would  do  Just  that. 

(2)  The  bill  should  not  impose  aggregate 
costs  on  the  economy  that  exceed  the  al- 
ready considerable  costs  embodied  In  the 
Administration's  bill— with  an  adjustment 
of  no  more  than  ten  percent  to  reflect  cer- 
tain mobile  source  provisions  added  In  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  The  House 
subcommittee  added  certain  provisions  af- 
fecting mobile  sources  to  the  titles  of  the 
bill  which  relate  to  non-attainment  that  will 
modestly  Increase  the  cost  of  these  titles. 
Unfortunately,  several  provisions  currently 
contained  in  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  bill— such  as 
mandatory  nationwide  second  phase  tailpipe 
standards  for  automobiles,  an  Inflexible 
second  phase  of  air  toxics  control,  and 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  standards  for 
mobile  sources— cause  the  Senate  bill  to 
exceed  substantially  the  cost  of  the  Admin- 
istration bill.  The  result  of  an  excessively 
costly  bill  will  be  a  less  competitive  Ameri- 
can economy  with  fewer  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

The  Administration  has  received  letters 
from  around  the  country,  for  example.  Indi- 
cating that  a  considerable  number  of  plant 
closings  could  result  from  adoption  of  the 
Senate's  air  toxics  provisions.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  set  up  a  task  force  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Including  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  White  House  Office  of 
Policy  Development,  to  monitor  and  esti- 
mate the  economic  cost  of  various  clean  air 
proposals  as  the  debate  proceeds. 

(3)  Controls  in  the  bill  should  be  designed 
to  achieve  reductions  in  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient way— that  is,  for  the  least  cost  per  ton 
of  reduced  pollutant.  By  incorporating  flexi- 
bility and  Innovation  In  its  recommended 
control  strategies,  the  Administration's  blU 
would  allow  environmental  and  health 
standards  to  be  met  In  a  way  that  creates 
maximum  choice  for  both  states  and  regu- 
lated Industries  and  places  fewer  burdens  on 
consumers.  For  example,  the  Administra- 
tion's alternative  fuels  prop>osal  will  chal- 
lenge the  automobile  and  oil  Industries  to 
produce  cleaner  vehicles  and  cleaner  fuels 
at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  "command  and  control"  approach 
embodied  In  several  provisions  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee's 
bill— such  as  that  which  disallows  "netting" 
for  factories  and  commercial  facilities  seek- 
ing to  meet  ozone  non-attainment  standards 
In  the  most  cost-effective  way— results  In 
the  same  environmental  benefit,  but  at 
greatly  Increased  cost  and  with  sharply  in- 
creased Impediments  to  economic  growth. 
Similarly,  the  provisions  In  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee's  bill 
which  move  up  emissions  reduction  dead- 
lines while  falling  to  provide  Incentives  for 
clean  coal  technology  needlessly  Inflate  the 
cost  of  acid  rain  control. 

(4)  The  system  of  emissions  trading, 
which  allows  acid  rain  reductions  to  be 
achieved  In  the  least  costly  and  most  equita- 
ble fashion,  must  be  allowed  to  work.  The 
Administration's  proposed  acid  rain  emis- 
sions trading  program  Inherently   reduces 


the  cost  of  any  given  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
or  nitrogen  oxide  reduction,  and  provides  an 
efficient  mechanism  for  balancing  the  bur- 
dens Imposed  on  any  given  region  of  the 
country.  The  Administration  has  provided 
information  to  several  Senators  which  Indi- 
cates that  this  trading  system  can  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  Impact  of  acid  rain  controls 
on  electric  utility  rates  in  any  given  state, 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  overall  bill  by  up  to  billions  of  dollars 
per  year.  In  the  first  phase,  the  Initial  allo- 
cation of  required  reductions  to  107  plants  is 
essential  to  ensuring  that  effective  trading 
opportunities  exist.  The  trading  system 
must  survive  in  a  form  that  achieves  envi- 
ronmental benefits  comparable  to  those  in 
the  administration's  bill  and  Involves  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  plants  in  the  first  phase 
to  ensure  Its  workability. 

<5)  The  legislation  must  not  include  a  na- 
tional electricity  tax  to  pay  for  controls, 
which  would  penalize  consumers  in  those 
states  which  have  already  undertaken  re- 
ductions by  making  them  in  effect  "pay 
twice"  for  clean  air.  Supporters  of  such 
"cost  sharing"  argue  that  it  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress regional  Inequities.  Any  ImbalSLnce  In 
control  costs  can  be  addressed  far  more  ef- 
fectively, efficiently,  and  equitably  through 
the  operation  of  a  robust  emlssons  trading 
system— which  would  not  require  new  taxes. 

The  Administration  took  substantial  time 
and  effort  to  craft  a  balanced  prop>osal.  My 
staff  and  I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  as  you  work  to  develop  legislation 
which  maintains  this  vitally  important  bal- 
ance, and  which  does  not  violate  one  or 
more  of  the  above  mentioned  "tests." 

I  look  forward  to  signing  legislation  that 
will  accelerate  progress  toward  cleaner  air 
for  a  growing  America  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble opportunity. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  is  on  the  floor  and  wishes  to 
be  recognized.  Very  briefly,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  statement.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  reported  out  this 
bill. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
EPW  Committee  by  a  near  unanimous 
vote;  that  is.  Mr.  President,  every 
member  of  the  committee  supported 
this  bill  but  for  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
available  and  did  contribute  during  all 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  bill.  There 
were  many  meetings,  many  formal 
hearings,  many  informal  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  afforded 
more  than  an  ample  opportunity  to 
make  his  wishes  known  at  that  time, 
although  he  did  not  make  his  wishes 
known  nearly  as  much  at  that  time  as 
he  did  now.  That  is  fine  and  that  is 
certainly  the  privilege  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  have  only  one  point  to  make  here, 
and  that  is  that  when  we  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  costs  of  this  bill  in  the 
various  States,  what  are  the  costs  of 
this  bill  to  the  people  of  the  various 
States,  that  we  ask  ourselves  what  are 
the  health  costs  of  people  in  all  our 
States  because  of  dirty  air. 

There  are  many  studies,  many  com- 
pilations of  studies  which  have  docu- 


mented the  economic  costs,  dollars 
and  cents  economic  costs,  of  dirty  air 
in  America  that  affect  Americans  all 
across  our  country,  whether  they  are 
in  the  North.  East.  South,  or  West. 
The  American  Lung  Association,  for 
example,  has  compiled  various  studies 
which  showed  the  economic  costs  only 
of  dirty  air  because  of  auto  emissions 
from  automobile  source  emissions  that 
range  from  the  low  end  of  $4  billion  a 
year  that  Americans  pay  in  economic 
costs  because  of  dirty  air  up  to  the 
high  end  of  $93  billion  a  year  in  eco- 
nomic costs  Americans  suffer  because 
of  dirty  air. 

That  is  just  economic  costs  and  that 
is  only  auto  emissions  or  trucks  and 
buses,  mobile  source  emissions.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  additional  eco- 
nomic costs  of  crop  losses,  agriculture 
losses  because  of  ozone  in  particular. 
It  does  not  even  mention  the  economic 
losses  attributable  to  air  toxics,  that  is 
the  chemicals,  often  carcinogenic 
toxics,  that  come  out  of  some  plants  in 
our  country.  Nor  does  it  mention  the 
economic  costs  of  acid  rain  in  our 
country. 

So  the  economic  costs  of  dirty  air. 
Mr.  President,  that  fall  upon  Ameri- 
cans all  across  our  country  in  econom- 
ic costs  that  people  pay  because  of 
health  bills,  hospital  bills,  and  lost 
work,  far  exceed  the  highest  exagger- 
ated economic  costs  industry  would 
have  to  pay  to  help  clean  up  the  air. 
And  I  underline  the  word  "exaggerat- 
ed." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
basis,  the  hypothesis,  or  the  assump- 
tions of  the  exaggerated  economic 
costs  that  some  State  will  befall  upon 
businesses  across  our  country.  And  we 
would  like  to  see  those,  because  I 
think  the  assumptions  behind  those 
studies  are  inaccurate,  they  are  falla- 
cious. 

The  final  point  and  the  main  point 
is  that  we  should  always  keep  in  mind, 
as  we  hear  all  these  ricocheting  esti- 
mates of  economic  costs,  to  also  keep 
in  mind  the  economic  costs  of  dirty  air 
in  America.  Because  those  economic 
costs,  all  the  studies  that  we  are  able 
to  find  demonstrate  conclusively,  far 
exceed  the  other  side  of  the  costs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

And  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
discomfort,  the  tragedy  of  illness,  the 
personal  effects  of  illness.  I  have  not 
mentioned  death.  There  is  between  2 
to  5  percent  increased  illness  and 
death  in  this  country  because  of  dirty 
air.  When  I  say  economic  costs,  I  do 
not  even  include  that  because  nobody 
can  attach  economic  value  to  life. 

This  year,  for  example,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  3,800  people  will  die  of 
benzine  in  automobile  exhausts.  Those 
people  live  their  lifetimes  in  California 
in  the  L.A.  area.  That  is  only  one 
chemical,  one  part  of  the  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  toxics,  other 
aerial   pollutants  that  affect   people, 


causing  premature  illness  or  prema- 
ture death. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
have  been  helpful.  But  whenever  we 
listen  to  those  horror  stories  of  the 
costs  and  how  much  problem  this  bill 
is  going  to  cause  to  the  American 
people,  keep  in  mind  the  economic 
costs  and  the  cost  of  premature  death 
and  illness  that  fall  upon  Americans 
because  of  dirty  air  in  America. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  measure 
before  us.  S.  1630.  the  clean  air 
amendments  of  1989. 1  commend  Sena- 
tor Mitchell,  Senator  Baucxjs,  who 
are  handling  the  measure  on  the  floor 
at  the  present  time,  Senator  Bxtrdick 
and  Senator  Chakee  for  their  hercule- 
an efforts  in  working  so  wisely  and  ef- 
fectively on  this  issue,  and  their  suc- 
cess in  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  floor. 

S.  1630  is  a  tough  and  comprehen- 
sive bill.  It  renews  the  attack  on 
ground-level  ozone  and  carbon  monox- 
ide pollution  which,  despite  our  past 
efforts,  continue  to  plague  urban  areas 
aroimd  the  coimtry.  In  addition,  this 
far-reaching  legislation  confronts  the 
Issues  of  acid  rain,  air  toxics,  global 
warming,  municipal  incinerators,  and 
CPC  emissions— making  S.  1630.  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  en- 
vironmental bills  ever  to  come  l)efore 
this  body. 

Action  on  this  measure  is  long  over- 
due. Despite  numerous  attempts,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  has  not  been  amended 
in  13  years,  yet  more  than  100  areas 
around  the  country  still  exceed  the 
Federal  standard  for  ozone;  more  than 
40  areas  do  not  meet  the  standard  for 
carbon  monoxide;  and  about  58  areas 
are  out  of  compliance  for  particulate 
matter.  Millions  of  Americans  live  in 
areas  where  the  air  they  breathe  is  un- 
healthy. 

My  State  of  California  has  the  im- 
fortunate  distinction  of  having  the 
most  severe  air  quality  problem  in  the 
whole  coimtry. 

Particularly  troublesome  is  the  prob- 
lem of  groimd-level  ozone  pollution, 
commonly  known  as  smog.  California 
experiences  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  exposure  to 
smog  at  levels  above  the  natiotud 
standards.  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego.  Ba- 
kersfield,  Fresno.  Sacramento,  Modes- 
to, San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara, 
Stockton,  Visalia.  Tulare,  and  Porter- 
ville  are  all  ozone  nonattainment 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects resulting  from  continued  expo- 
sure to  ozone  pollution  is  well-docu- 
mented. The  lungs  are  ozone's  primary 
target.  Ozone  damages  cells  in  the 
lungs    are    ozone's    primary    target. 
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Ozone  damages  cells  in  the  lungs 
which  causes  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  passageways.  Short-term  ex- 
posure to  unhealthy  levels  of  ozone 
pollution  can  lead  to  chest  and  lung 
pain,  labored  breathing,  and  nausea. 
Children  are  particularly  vulnerable 
since  their  lungs  are  not  fully  devel- 
oped and  early  damage  to  the  respira- 
tory tract  can  increase  the  rislc  of  res- 
piratory disease  in  later  life.  Also  at 
greater  risk  are  people  who  already 
suffer  from  respiratory  disease,  such 
as  asthma,  emphysema,  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  But  ozone  also  affects 
healthy  people.  Scientists  now  believe 
that  repeated  exposure  to  ozone  pollu- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  time  may 
lead  to  permanent  lung  damage. 

I  do  a  lot  of  running.  But  I  found  it 
is  not  wise  to  nin  close  to  where  there 
are  a  lot  of  automobiles  along  free- 
ways or  crowded  streets.  You  run  in 
part  to  develop  your  lungs  and  main- 
tain your  lungs.  You  have  to  be  care- 
ful, even  if  very  healthy,  about  where 
you  run. 

We  should  be  able  to  wander  around 
our  country,  our  communities,  totally 
free,  without  having  such  concerns. 

S.  1630  would  allow  those  areas, 
which  currently  are  out  of  attainment 
for  ozone,  additional  time  in  which  to 
meet  the  Federal  standard  provided 
that  specific  control  measures  de- 
signed to  bring  these  areas  into  attain- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible  are  imple- 
mented. Nonattainment  areas  are  di- 
vided into  four  categories— moderate, 
serious,  severe,  and  extreme.  The  se- 
verity of  the  pollution  problem  in  an 
area  dictates  the  stringency  of  the 
control  measures  that  must  be  imple- 
mented and  the  time  in  which  that 
area  must  meet  the  Federal  air  quality 
standard. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  the 
problem  of  carbon  monoxide  pollu- 
tion. Carbon  monoxide,  another  crite- 
ria pollutant,  is  emitted  almost  exclu- 
sively by  motor  vehicles.  When  in- 
haled, it  interferes  with  the  blood's 
ability  to  absorb  oxygen.  When  in- 
haled by  pregnant  women,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  threaten  fetal  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Under  S.  1630,  areas  failing 
to  meet  the  carbon  monoxide  standard 
would  be  divided  into  two  categories 
and  classified  as  either  moderate  or  se- 
rious. Attainment  deadlines  would  be 
extended  by  5  years  and  10  years  re- 
spectively. AH  carbon  monoxide  nonat- 
tainment areas  would  be  required  to 
implement  an  enhanced  vehicle  in- 
spection and  maintenance  program 
and  an  oxygenated  fuels  program. 
Those  areas  designated  as  serious 
would  also  have  to  implement  speci- 
fied transportation  control  measures. 

The  Los  Angeles  area,  otherwise 
called  the  South  Coast  Basin,  faces 
the  worst  air  quality  problem  in  the 
Nation.  Ozone  levels  are  three  times 
the  Federal  standard;  carbon  monox- 
ide and  fine  particulate  levels  range  up 


to  twice  the  national  health-based 
standards.  Air  pollution  costs  the  resi- 
dents in  the  area  as  much  as  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  in  health  expenses  and 
damage  to  property  and  crops.  The 
South  Coast  Basin  has  recently  put  to- 
gether a  plan  designed  to  achieve  at- 
tainment in  20  years  as  required  under 
this  legislation.  In  order  to  reach  this 
goal  the  plan  relies  to  a  certain  extent 
on  measures  that  are  technology  forc- 
ing. This  presents  a  problem  under 
current  law  and  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  at  a  later  point  to  address 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  any  serious  attempt 
to  deal  with  air  pollution  must  include 
strong  technology-forcing  tailpipe 
standards  for  all  categories  of  motor 
vehicles.  Motor  vehicles  are  the  single 
largest  source  of  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide  pollution.  Cars  and  trucks 
account  for  almost  50  percent  of  the 
ozone  pollution  and  90  percent  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  pollution  in  urban 
areas  around  the  country. 

The  Federal  tailpipe  emissions 
standards  in  force  today  are  the  stand- 
ards established  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
way  back  in  1970.  They  have  not  been 
strengthened  since  then.  The  number 
of  vehicles  on  the  road  has  increased 
dramatically,  as  has  the  number  of 
miles  driven  by  motorists.  As  a  result 
EPA  is  projecting  that  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  pollution  from  cars 
and  trucks  will  begin  to  increase  again 
unless  tailpipe  emission  standards  are 
tightened. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Government, 
California  has  continued  to  make 
strides  in  this  area  so  that— I'm  proud 
to  say— California  now  has  the  strict- 
est standards  in  the  country.  Despite  a 
50-percent  increase  since  1970  in  the 
total  number  of  vehicles  on  the  road 
in  California  and  a  65-percent  increase 
each  year  in  vehicle  miles  traveled, 
emissions  from  vehicles  have  de- 
creased dramatically.  By  setting  tough 
standards  California  has  spurred  the 
major  technological  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  automobile  pollu- 
tion control.  I  take  great  pride  in  these 
accomplishments  of  Califomians. 

Recently,  out  of  friistration  over  the 
lack  of  Federal  leadership  on  this 
issue,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  tougher  tailpipe  standards  are  ab- 
solutely essential  in  order  to  meet  Fed- 
eral air  quality  standards,  eight  States 
in  the  Northeast  announced  their 
intent  to  adopt  automobile  emissions 
standards  as  stringent  as  those  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

S.  1630  contains  strong  emissions 
standards.  These  standards  are  divided 
into  two  tiers.  The  first  tier  of  stand- 
ards would  go  into  effect  in  1993. 
Light-duty  vehicles  would  have  to 
meet  a  NO,  standard  of  0.4  gram  per 
mile  and  a  hydrocarbon  standard  not 
to  exceed  0.25  gram  per  mile.  These 
standards  are  not  technology-forcing 
at  all,  they  simply  require  at  the  Fed- 


eral level  the  standards  already  adopt- 
ed in  California. 

The  second  tier  of  standards  would 
go  into  effect  in  2003.  Emissions  stand- 
ards for  hydrocarbons.  NO,  and 
carbon  monoxide  for  cars  and  light 
trucks  would  be  reduced  to  half  their 
1993  levels.  The  tier  two  standards  will 
require  certain  advancements  in  tech- 
nology before  cars  meeting  these 
standards  can  be  mass  produced.  How- 
ever, already  there  are  demonstration 
cars  that  meet  these  standards  in  cer- 
tification testing.  S.  1630  gives  us  13 
years  in  which  to  come  up  with  the 
technology  on  a  large  scale.  Those 
who  say  this  cannot  be  done— those 
who  anticipate  failure— are  selling  us 
short. 

The  Air  Resources  Board  in  Califor- 
nia is  the  best  organization  in  the 
country  working  on  this  problem.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  made  that  remark 
to  me  in  the  course  of  the  beginning  of 
consideration  of  this  measure.  So  it  is 
not  just  my  view. 

Already  in  California,  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  adopting  a  regulation  that  would  re- 
quire low  emitting  vehicles  and  ultra- 
low  emitting  vehicles  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1994.  This  plan  would  require  that  the 
tier  two  standard  for  hydrocarbons 
specified  in  S.  1630.  which  go  into 
effect  in  2003  on  a  national  level,  will 
go  into  effect  for  a  percentage  of  vehi- 
cles in  Los  Angeles  begirming  in  1994— 
9  years  ahead  of  the  Federal  schedule. 
And  the  tier  two  standard  for  NO. 
would  go  into  effect  in  a  percentage  of 
vehicles  in  California  beginning  in 
1997—6  years  ahead  of  the  Federal 
schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  mobile  source  pro- 
visions already  in  the  biU.  severe  and 
extreme  ozone  nonattainment  areas 
around  the  country  will  need  addition- 
al emissions  reductions  that  can  be 
achieved  through  the  use  of  clean  fuel 
vehicles.  Clean  burning  alternatives  to 
gasoline  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  Federal  legis- 
lation if  many  areas  are  going  to  ac- 
complish the  mandated  air  quality. 

In  southern  California,  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  smog  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  mobile  sources.  Southern 
California  will  not  be  able  to  meet  fed- 
erally mandated  air  quality  standards 
unless  it  moves  to  clean  fuel  vehicles. 
This  is  true  because  of  California's 
rapidly  growing  population,  the  short- 
age of  affordable  housing  close  to  jobs, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  ve- 
hicles and  vehicle  miles  traveled.  The 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  plans  to  have  40  percent  of 
cars  and  70  percent  of  trucks  and 
buses  running  on  clean  fuels  by  the 
year  2000.  The  success  of  local  plans 
trying  to  move  in  this  direction  is  un- 
certain unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  this  opportunity  to  make 
sure    that    these    vehicles    and    clean 


fuels  are  made  available.  However,  the 
clean  fuels  program  must  be  a  comple- 
ment, not  a  substitute  for  the  tier  two 
tailpipe  standards. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  also  includes  a 
carbon  dioxide  standard  which  would 
essentially  require  that  light-duty  ve- 
hicles, beginning  in  model  year  1996, 
meet  a  33-miles-per-gallon  fleet  aver- 
age, increasing  to  40  miles  per  gallon 
in  the  year  2000.  The  United  States  is 
the  largest  contributor  to  global  COj 
emissions  and  has  a  unique  responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadership  in  what 
will  have  to  be  a  global  effort  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  So  far  we  have 
failed  to  provide  that  leadership.  We 
cannot  afford  to  drag  our  feet  any 
longer.  In  the  short  term  we  must  take 
reasonable  steps  first  to  control  our 
COj  emissions  and  move  then,  as  more 
is  learned,  to  reduce  our  total  emis- 
sions. The  first  step  is  to  become  more 
efficient  in  our  energy  use.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  our  total  CO2  emissions  comes 
from  mobile  sources.  Requiring  that 
our  cars  and  trucks  become  more  effi- 
cient is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Along  the  same  vein,  title  VII  of  this 
legislation  addresses  the  issue  of  de- 
pletion of  the  Earth's  stratospheric 
ozone  layer.  This  new  title  is  similar  to 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Chafee 
and  Baucus  last  year— S.  491.  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  that  legislation  and  I 
strongly  support  its  inclusion  into  the 
bill  pending  before  us.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  at  all,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  that  we  must  stop  looking  at  these 
issues  as  If  they  existed  in  a  vacuum, 
separate  from  one  another.  They  are 
inextricably  linked.  Action  taken  in 
one  area  has  widespread  repercussions 
in  other  areas.  We  need  to  approach 
these  issues  In  a  comprehensive 
manner.  This  is  exactly  what  S.  1630 
attempts  to  do. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Senator 
Baucus  and  the  other  architects  of 
this  measure  for  their  great  work. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  section 
111  which  deals  with  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  activities.  The  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1978  dele- 
gated authority  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  perscribe  regulations  for  OCS 
oil  and  gas  activities  to  the  extent  that 
the  emissions  significantly  affected 
onshore  air  quality.  This  responsibility 
was  delegated  to  the  Mineral  Manage- 
ment Service.  There  has  been  ongoing 
litigation  in  California  since  1981 
when  California  filed  suit  alleging 
that  Interior's  rules  were  not  adequate 
to  protect  onshore  air  quality.  It  is 
now  9  years  later  and  this  issue  has 
still  not  been  resolved.  Interior  has 
failed  miserably  in  its  many  attempts 
to  come  up  with  a  satisfactory  rule. 

The  OCS  provision  In  this  bill  direct- 
ly addresses  this  situation  by  transfer- 
ring jurisdiction  of  OCS  air  emissions 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
EPA  and  requiring  equitable  treat- 
ment of  onshore  and  OCS  pollution 


sources  in  the  same  air  basin.  The  un- 
derlying premise  is  simple— OCS 
sources  contribute  to  the  onshore  air 
quality  problem  therefore  they  must 
do  their  fair  share  to  contribute  to  the 
solution.  Without  It,  many  areas  along 
the  coast  in  California  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  may  be  hindered  and  possibly 
prevented  from  reaching  attainment 
because  of  OCS  pollution.  With  the 
provision  that  Is  now  in  the  bill,  OCS 
sources  will  be  required  to  use  the 
same  or  similar  pollution  control  re- 
quirements as  onshore  sources.  It  will 
end  the  disparity  in  regulation  that 
currently  exists  and  ensure  that  all 
sources  are  consistently  and  fairly  con- 
trolled. 

Mr.  President.  In  1970  when  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  initially  passed,  the 
stated  intention  of  that  legislation  was 
to  bring  all  areas  of  the  country  into 
attainment  thereby  assuring  clean  air 
for  everyone.  Despite  subsequent 
amendments  and  the  passage  of  20 
years  we  still  face  a  public  health 
crisis  due  to  air  pollution.  With  this 
bin  we  are  attempting  finally  to  deliv- 
er on  our  1970  promise.  No  one  denies 
that  It  means  making  certain  sacrifices 
or  that  It  will  cost  money  but  what  is 
the  alternative?  You  cannot  choose 
not  to  breathe  the  air.  You  need  clean 
air. 

S.  1630  is  a  very  good  bill.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  achieve  clean,  healthy  air 
for  everyone.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect— that  is  what  they 
want.  That  is  what  they  have  waited 
for  a  long  time.  We  must  finally  deliv- 
er on  our  promise. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  has  worked  very  hard  on  behalf 
of  his  home  State  particularly  to  clean 
up  the  air.  As  the  Senator  said,  he 
enjoys  the  dubious  distinction  of  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  which  the 
southern  part  has  some  of  the  dirtiest 
air  In  the  Nation,  that  is,  the  Los  An- 
geles basin  is  in  a  category  of  extreme 
in  our  four  categories  we  set  in  our 
nonattainment  provision,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  done  a  terrif- 
ic job  In  helping  craft  this  bill  so  that 
we  begin  to  put  southern  California 
and  some  other  parts  of  his  State  back 
into  attainment. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senator  in  his  state- 
ment mentioned  that  California  needs 
a  round  two  in  tail  pipe  emission 
standards  in  order  to  reach  attain- 
ment. We  in  our  bill  provide  that  Cali- 
fornia need  only  reach  attainment  in 
20  years— that  is,  southern  California, 
because  Southern  California,  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  is  so  far  out  of  attain- 
ment, but  the  experts  from  California, 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board  in 
particular,  as  referred  to  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  have  said  that 
California  must  have  round  two  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  in 


this  bill,  and  it  wants  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  That  applies 
not  only  to  California.  Mr.  President, 
but  also  to  the  other  most  serious 
areas  of  the  country. 

Why  do  I  mention  this  point?  I  men- 
tion it  because  there  are  some  who  say 
we  should  not  enact  round  two  tail 
pipe  emission  standards.  As  I  said,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  experts 
from  California  said  they  must  have  it. 

I  must  go  further  and  point  out  that 
round  two  provisions  in  our  bUl,  which 
California  says  it  must  have,  are  really 
only  the  middle  position.  California  is 
going  much  further  than  we  are  In 
this  bill— that  is,  we  in  our  bill  provide 
that  round  two  goes  into  effect  in  the 
year  2003—13  years  from  now.  Califor- 
nia says,  that  is  right,  we  need  round 
two,  but  the  staff  of  the  California  Re- 
sources Board— and  by  the  way.  they 
have  a  good  record  because  basically 
what  they  recommend  is  approved  in 
southern  California— recommends 

that  California  have  a  standard  which 
goes  into  effect  at  an  earlier  date, 
much  tighter  and  significantly  earlier. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  so- 
called  tough  round  two  standards  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  are  the  middle  po- 
sition. It  is  the  middle  position  be- 
cause it  Is  fair  and  It  Is  the  middle  po- 
sition because  that  Is  a  good  national 
position.  It  is  only  fair  and  appropri- 
ate that  if  California  wants  to  go  fur- 
ther, even  tighter  than  we  are  In  this 
bill,  it  wiU  be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  basic  tenet  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  is  an  exception  carved  out 
only  for  the  State  of  California  be- 
cause of  California's  unique  require- 
ments. 

So  again  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  great  work, 
and  also  I  compliment  the  State  of 
California  for  its  leadership.  They 
have  a  difficult  problem  and  they  have 
met  It  foursquare.  I  am.  frankly,  very 
proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  California 
Resources  Board  and  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  his  efforts  as  well. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much  for 
those  thoughtful  words  and  for  his 
recognition  of  what  we  have  set  out  to 
do  and  what  we  are  accomplishing  in 
California.  The  point  should  be  made 
clear  that  If  we  in  California  can  set 
such  high  standards  and  make 
progress  toward  meeting  them  without 
disrupting  our  economy  and  can 
afford  the  costs  as  they  fall  upon  us. 
then  others  can  do  it  also.  Clean  air  is 
needed  everywhere,  and  if  we  can  do 
it,  surely  the  rest  of  the  Nation  can  do 
it.  We  are  making  progress  in  Califor- 
nia, and  yet  we  have  a  very  successful 
economy  at  the  present  time.  There 
has  been  no  disaster  to  the  economy 
because  of  all  this.  I  wish  our  air  was 
as  great  as  our  economy  right  now. 
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But  we  are  making  progress  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Baucus 
and  others  are  committed  to  moving 
forward  on  this  front.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  will  be  on  this  floor 
working  with  him  as  we  come  to  grips 
with  the  amendments  that  would 
water  down  this  measure,  as  we  come 
to  grips  with  the  other  issues  we  will 
have  to  face  in  coping  with  the  needs 
of  clean  air  in  our  country. 

I  will  be  following  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman  and  doing  my  best  to  see 
he  has  the  support  and  the  troops  are 
there  when  they  are  needed  on  crucial 
votes  that  we  will  be  facing  that  will 
affect  the  lives  and  health  juid  well- 
being  of  people  all  over  this  country- 
children,  the  elderly,  everybody. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  taking  up  a  truly  histor- 
ic piece  of  legislation  as  its  first  order 
of  business  in  this  2d  session  of  the 
101st  Congress.  For  the  next  several 
weeks,  we  will  be  debating  S.  1630,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  address  the  seri- 
ous environmental  problems  of  ozone 
and  carbon  monoxide  pollution. 
cancer-causing  toxic  emissions,  acid 
rain,  and  ozone  depletion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
I  voted  with  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  committee— all  but  one  of 
the  members— to  report  S.  1630  to  the 
full  Senate.  During  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  it  was  clear  that 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  are 
greatly  needed  and  long  overdue. 
Indeed,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
already  pointed  out,  it  has  been  12 
years  since  we  have  amended  the  ex- 
isting clean  air  law.  In  that  time 
period,  this  country  has  experienced 
dramatic  change  and  growth.  It  is  time 
for  us  in  the  Congress  to  provide  EPA 
with  the  tools  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changes  that  have  already  oc- 
curred, but  also  to  anticipate  future 
needs. 

Last  year,  as  in  years  past,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  worked  long  and  hard  to 
produce  a  bill  to  Euldress  the  air  pollu- 
tion problems  we  face  today.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
and  in  particular,  Senators  Mitchell, 
Baucus,  and  Chafes,  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  changing  the 
terms  of  this  clean  air  debate.  It 
cannot  be  understated:  President  Bush 
broke  a  longstanding  logjam  against 
this  legislation  by  sending  the  Con- 
gress a  tough,  credible  clean  air  bill  of 
his  own.  Only  through  this  action 
were  we  able  to  hold  any  realistic  hope 
of  enacting  a  strong  set  of  clean  air 
amendments. 


We  have  now  reached  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  where  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  must  analyze  this  extremely 
complex  legislation  to  determine  not 
only  the  impact  it  will  have  on  air 
quality  but  also  its  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy in  each  State  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  And.  above  all.  Members  must 
determine  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill 
for  these  controls?  I  .submit  that  indi- 
viduals will  be  hit  the  hardest,  because 
corporate  America  will  certainly  pass 
the  costs  on. 

As  we  begin  this  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  judgment  that  the  com- 
mittee has  produced  a  strong  bill  that 
will  produce  positive  results  in  our 
fight  against  air  pollution. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  when  any 
committee  considers  legislation  as  far 
ranging  as  S.  1630,  it  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  perfect  bill.  As  we  will  see 
when  the  substantive  debate  begins, 
the  divisions  that  this  bill  creates  are 
more  along  regional  than  partisan 
lines.  The  full  Senate  will  no  doubt 
work  to  improve  those  parts  of  S.  1630 
that  can  produce  more  equitable  treat- 
ment. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  in 
working  to  produce  a  bill  that  is 
strong,  yet  fair  and  cost  effective,  the 
Senate  will  act  responsibly. 

In  the  coming  days,  there  will  be 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  this  legislation.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of 
acid  rain  controls  to  be  imposed  on 
ratepayers,  the  feasibility  of  a  variety 
of  new  requirements  to  be  imposed  on 
industry,  and  the  possibility  of  reason- 
able, environmentally  sound  economic 
growth  in  the  future.  These  are  impor- 
tant issues,  not  to  be  considered  light- 
ly. As  we  take  each  one  up  in  turn,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  proceed  with 
any  amendments  to  S.  1630  with  the 
deliberateness  that  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
nitude deserves. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  approach  I 
intend  to  take  in  the  days  and  weeks 
to  come. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR— S. 
2006 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2006,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  the  Elnvi- 
ronment,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Glenn  and  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon. I  was  privileged  to  join  with 
Senators  Glenn.  Roth.  Chatee,  and 
Durenberger  and  Members  of  the 
House  to  meet  with  President  Bush  in 
the  Oval  Office.  In  that  meeting,  the 
President  indicated  that  he  wiU  sup- 
port the  goal  of  S.  2006,  and  a  compa- 
rable bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Durenberger  earlier  this  year,  creat- 
ing a  Cabinet  post  for  that  individual 
who  is  given  the  responsibility  to  head 


up  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

This  is  a  recommendation  that  took 
courage  on  behalf  of  these  various 
Senators.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  It  took  even  greater  courage 
on  behalf  of  our  President,  a  man 
dedicated  to  trying  to  limit  the  size  of 
growth  in  Government,  but  neverthe- 
less recognizing  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  join  other  industrial  nations  in 
making  environmental  protection  of 
the  highest  Importance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Roth  as  he 
spoke  to  the  President  in  the  Oval 
Office: 

The  future  economic  situation  of  America 
depends  on  competition,  and  we  are  In  com- 
petition with  other  nations  In  the  world 
that  do  not  pay  the  attention  that  we  and 
other  major  Industrial  nations  do  to  our  en- 
vironment. 

We  should  not  allow  other  nations 
to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  over 
American  firms  because  they  do  not 
comply  with  basic  standards  of  good 
environmental  law.  It  is  one  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  President 
and  those  of  us  who  sponsored  this 
legislation  that  we  will  be  able  to  have 
a  stronger  voice  in  the  global  commu- 
nity of  nations,  to  see  that  all  nations 
meet  basic  standards  to  clean  up  the 
environment  globally  as  well  as  in  our 
respective  countries. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUU]  is  recognized. 
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THE  FOREIGN  AID  CRISIS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
debate  over  the  funding  for  foreign  aid 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  us  as  we  begin  our  work 
this  year. 

As  Senator  Dole  so  clearly  pointed 
out  in  his  column  in  the  New  York 
Times,  our  congressional  process  of 
earmarking  foreign  aid  severely  ham- 
pers our  ability  to  respond  to  the  dra- 
matic changes  taking  place.  Over  80 
percent  of  our  foreign  aid  budget  is 
earmarked,  with  only  five  countries 
getting  over  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
aid  funds.  With  earmarking,  we  in 
Congress  have  set  up  a  system  that 


prevents  us  from  responding  to  oppor- 
tunities such  as  in  Eastern  Europe  or 
Panama. 

The  historic  events  of  this  year  have 
put  a  spotlight  on  our  foreign  aid 
crisis.  Our  leadership  role  in  aiding 
new  democracies  is  threatened.  I 
think,  by  these  particular  require- 
ments. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  foreign  aid 
crisis  has  been  a  problem  for  some 
time.  The  overall  cuts  in  foreign  aid. 
which  began  several  years  ago.  have 
created  a  greater  nee(}  than  ever 
before  for  efficient  management  of 
funds  and  programs.  There  must  be 
sufficient  flexibility  as  well.  Without 
flexibility,  we  will  be  unable  to  re- 
spond to  changing  world  situations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion several  years  ago  that  the  foreign 
aid  process  both  here  in  Congress  and 
the  Administration  can  be  improved. 

Senator  Dole's  proposal  for  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  the  top  five  earmarked 
countries  has  focused  attention  on 
these  problems.  I  support  that  propos- 
al. I  hope  it  leads  to  the  serious  review 
and  substantive  reform  our  foreign  aid 
process  needs.  The  present  system  has 
resulted  in  the  use  of  earmarks  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
comprehensive  review  of  our  foreign 
policy  goals  and  priorities. 

In  the  100th  Congress  and  again  in 
this  Congress.  I  have  introduced  a  for- 
eign aid  reform  bill.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  change  in  this  bill  is  that  it 
will  no  longer  allow  congressional  ear- 
marks. The  bill  replaces  this  ad  hoc 
approach  with  regional  accounts, 
making  our  budget  process  more  sys- 
tematic. It  also  will  distribute  any 
budget  cuts  much  more  evenly.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  would  move  to  a 
budget  process  that  parallels  the  ad- 
ministration process.  It  would  also 
help  relate  our  development  programs 
directed  to  the  needs  of  specific  re- 
gions. 

This  reform  would  not  remove  Con- 
gress from  foreign  policy,  but  it  would 
make  our  role  more  responsible. 

Improving  the  congressional  process 
is  only  one  part  of  the  equation.  The 
executive  branch  is  also  required  by 
the  bill  to  make  a  number  of  manage- 
ment reforms  aimed  at  reducing  costs, 
keeping  budgets  lean,  and  maximizing 
efficiency. 

Since  I  introduced  my  bill,  the 
House  established  a  task  force  to 
review  foreign  sdd,  and  they  have  done 
some  very  important  work  over  on  the 
House  side.  However,  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  the  Senate  side  to  date. 
I  urge  our  committee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  begin  a  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  process.  The  pressure  on 
our  budget  and  the  challenges  to  our 
foreign  policy  will  only  grow,  not  sub- 
side. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTIVE  ON 
CHINESE  IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  couple  of  days,  I  have  heard  a 
lot  about  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  memorandum  that  aUegedly 
shows  that  the  President's  immigra- 
tion directive  is  somehow  subject  to 
court  challenge.  I  know  that  the  CRS 
memorandum  is  cited  Ln  at  least  one 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  supporting  a 
veto  override. 

And  since  we  are  going  to  vote  to- 
morrow at  about  2:30  on  the  Chinese 
student  question  and  I  do  not  have 
time  to  circulate  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  I  thought  most  Senators  would 
like  to  know  that  the  general  counsel's 
office  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  has  prepared  a  memo- 
randum rebutting  each  and  every 
claim  or  suggestion  of  illegality  made 
in  the  CRS  memorandum. 

In  fact,  the  INS  memorandum  un- 
equivocally shows  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  legal  authority  to  grant  a 
blanket  waiver  of  the  2-year  foreign 
residency  requirement  for  J-1  visa 
holders— that  the  Attorney  General 
can  promulgate  regulations  that  pro- 
vide the  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals with  binding  rules  of  decision— 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
properly  delegate  much  of  his  author- 
ity to  administer  and  enforce  the  im- 
migration laws  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  INS. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  INS 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORAIfSnv 

This  memorandum  responds  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  memorandum 
of  January  22.  1990.  which  compares  H.R. 
2712  and  the  Bush  Administration's  Immi- 
gration relief  plan  for  nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China. 

There  are  two  matters  that  should  be 
mentioned  at  the  outset.  The  first  is  the  al- 
legation that  the  Administration's  initiative 
Is  "vulnerable  to  court  challenge."  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  single  context  In  which 
any  party  would  have  standing  to  challenge 
in  court  the  Attorney  General's  directives 


giving  relief  of  PRC  nationals.  The  direc- 
tives benefit  PRC  nationals  and  harm  the 
legal  interests  of  no  one. 

Secondly,  it  is  Important  to  note,  as  the 
CRS  memorandum  does,  that  the  benefits 
under  H.R.  2712  that  reUte  to  work  authori- 
zation, presumption  of  lawful  status,  and 
notification  of  expiration  of  stay  are  effec- 
tive only  so  long  as  the  Administration's  de- 
ferral of  enforced  departure  remains  In 
effect.  If  H.R.  2712  becomes  law.  but  the 
Administration's  directive  expires,  the  H.R. 
2712  will  not  give  any  PRC  national  any  in- 
dependent basis  for  remaining  in  the  United 
States  lawfully,  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  Administration's  directive. 

1 .  WAIVKB  or  THK  rORZIClr  RKSIDKIICE 

RKQuiKjEKEirr  or  exchamge  visrroKS 
The  CRS  memorandum  suggests  that 
there  exists  no  authority  under  current  law 
to  grant  a  blanket  waiver  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  which  INA  1212(e)  Im- 
poses on  certain  exchange  visitors.  CRS 
Memorandum  at  6.  It  Is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  nothing  In  section  212(e)  pre- 
vents the  Attorney  General  from  granting  a 
waiver  on  a  blanket  basis.  INA  (212(e).  8 
U.S.C.  51182(e).  Even  the  CRS  Memoran- 
dum acknowledges  that  section  212(e)  "does 
not  clearly  preclude  group  relief."  CRS 
Memorandum  at  6.  The  Attorney  General 
has  authority  to  take  such  actions  as  he 
deems  proper  to  carry  out  his  authority 
under  the  INA.  INA  { 103(a),  8  U.S.C. 
S  1103(a). 

The  CRS  Memorandum  also  suggests  that 
the  USIA  Director's  recommendation  is 
problematic.  CBS  Memorandum  at  6.  How- 
ever, the  actions  of  the  USIA  Director  and 
of  the  Attorney  General  clearly  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  212(e).  It  is 
true  that  the  USIA  Director  recommended 
that  the  Attorney  General  grant  the  waiver 
to  all  PRC  nationals  in  the  United  States  on 
June  5.  1989.  The  Attorney  General  granted 
this  waiver.  The  USIA  Director  then  sent  a 
second  recommendation,  setting  the  date  at 
December  1.  1989.  The  Attorney  General 
also  granted  this  waiver. 

Next  the  CRS  Memorandum  suggests  that 
the  Administration's  Directive  is  not  clear 
on  what  PRC  nationals  must  do  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  waiver.  CB&  Memoran- 
dum at  6.  Again,  this  is  not  correct.  All  a 
PRC  national  needs  to  do  to  obtain  the  ben- 
efit of  the  waiver  is  to  file  a  nonfrlvolous 
application  for  adjustment  or  change  of 
status,  or  for  an  immigrant  visa,  at  any  time 
before  January  1,  1994.  It  should  be  noted 
that  H.R.  2712  had  the  same  requirement: 
H.R.  2712  would  have  granted  the  waiver 
only  to  PRC  nationals  who  filed  nonfrlvo- 
lous adjustment  applications  within  four 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment.  H.R.  2712 
:  2(a). 

2.  EXPLOYMENT  AlTTRORIZATIOIt 

The  CRS  Memorandum  notes  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  "ample  authority  under 
current  law  to  carry  out  its  work  authoriza- 
tion relief."  CRS  Memorandum  at  8.  The 
Memorandum  also  notes  that  the  AdmiiUs- 
tratlon  has  granted  this  relief  to  a  larger 
group  than  would  have  been  <»vered  by 
H.R.  2712.  Id.  Under  H.R.  2712.  orUy  stu- 
dents and  scholars  would  have  received  em- 
ployment authorization.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  granted  this  relief  to  all  PRC  na- 
tionals In  the  United  States  on  June  5.  1989. 

3.  PREScniPTioH  or  coiminncD  uiwrut 

RXSIDENCK 

The  CRS  Memorandum  suggests  that  the 
Administration's  Directive  may  conflict  with 
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INA  section  245(c)(2).  CRS  Memorandum  at 
9.  This  provision  bars  the  adjustment  of 
status  of  most  aliens  who  are  in  an  "unlaw- 
ful immigration  status"  on  the  date  they 
apply  for  adjustment.  INA  §  245(cK2),  8 
U.S.C.  {  1255(c)(2).  The  memorandum  itself. 
however,  notes  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  authority  to  "set  standards  for  lawful 
residence."  CRS  Memorandum  at  12.  There 
are  "no  detailed  requirements  for  remaining 
in  lawful  status."  Id.  The  CRS  also  notes 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  authority  to 
determine  how  long  and  under  what  condi- 
tions an  alien  may  remain  in  the  United 
States  as  a  non-immigrant.  Id.  The  source  of 
this  authority  is  section  214  of  the  INA. 
Regulations  promulgated  under  this  author- 
ity permit  the  extension  of  an  alien's  au- 
thorized period  of  stay.  8  C.P.R.  §  214.1(c) 
In  appropriate  circumstances,  these  exten- 
sions can  be  granted  even  after  the  initial 
period  of  stay  has  expired,  so  long  as  the 
failure  to  obtain  the  extension  in  a  timely 
manner  is  excusable.  8  C.P.R.  5  214.1(c)(2). 
In  addition,  section  245  itself  provides  addi- 
tional flexibility  to  deal  with  aliens  who 
have  fallen  out  of  status  "through  no  fault 
of  their  own  or  for  technical  reasons."  INA 
S  245(c)<2).  8  U.S.C.  §  1255(c)(2).  INS  regula- 
tions reflect  this  flexibility.  8  C.F.R. 
§245.1(c)(2)(ii).  The  Attorney  General  has. 
in  his  discretion,  deemed  that  the  PRC  na- 
tionals who  cannot  return  to  China  at  the 
present  time  are  in  an  analogous  situation. 
The  CRS  Memorandum  notes  that  "the  At- 
torney General  may  be  able  to  assist  PRC 
nationals  to  maintain  lawful  status 
through"  the  use  of  this  authority.  CRS 
Memorandum  at  12.  The  CRS  believes  that 
regulations  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  result.  Id.  The  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, already  has  the  authority  to  exercise, 
in  person,  the  authority  given  under  INA 
S  214  and  8  C.P.R.  f  214.1(c)(2).  INA 
\  103(a).  8  U.S.C.  5  U03(a):  8  C.F.R.  §  2.1. 
Thus,  additional  regulations  are  not  needed. 

«.  ASTLOll  STANDARDS  RELATIVE  TO  COERCIVE 
POPULATION  CONTROL  POLICIES 

The  CRS  Memorandum  notes  that  the  At- 
torney General's  directive  conflicts  with  the 
decision  in  Matter  of  Chang.  I.D.  No.  3107 
(BIA  1989),  in  which  case  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  denied  an  asylum  request 
that  was  based  on  the  alien's  fleeing  the 
PRC's  population  control  policies.  CRS 
Memorandum  at  13ff.  The  CRS  suggests 
that  the  Attorney  General's  directive  may 
not  bind  the  BIA  and  the  Immigration 
judges,  since  the  Attorney  General  may  not 
dictate  results  to  the  BIA  in  a  given  case.  Id. 
at  16.  The  Attorney  General  may.  however, 
reverse  the  Board  after  certifying  a  case  to 
himself.  8  C.P.R.  S  3.1(h)(l)(i).  Chang. 
therefore,  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  full 
implementation  of  the  Attorney  General's 
dlriective. 

The  CRS  Memorandum  also  suggests  that 
a  regulation  promulgated  by  INS  to  imple- 
ment the  Aptomey  General's  directive  may 
not  bind  tm  Board.  CRS  Memorandum  at 
16.  The  Attorney  General  himself,  however, 
promulgated  these  regulations.  Thus,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  these  regulations 
will  bind  the  Board  and  the  immigration 
judges. 

5.  NOTIFICATION  Of  EXPIRED  STATUS 

The  CRS  Memorandum  acluiowledges 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  the  author- 
ity to  notify  PRC  nationals  of  the  expira- 
tion of  their  period  of  authorized  stay,  with- 
out Initiation  of  deportation  proceedings. 
CRS  Memorandum  at  17.  The  CRS  also 
notes  that  there  is  no  legal  bar  to  the  can- 


cellation of  orders  to  show  cause  that  had 
been  issued  against  PRC  nationals  who  were 
in  lawful  status  on  June  5.  1989. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
another  point  here: 

As  a  result  of  President  Bush's  direc- 
tive—not any  law.  but  of  his  direc- 
tive—the INS  has  granted  work  au- 
thorization to  4.852  Chinese  nationals, 
waived  the  2-year  foreign  residency  re- 
quirement for  129  nationals— with  58 
pending,  adjusted  133  nationals  to  per- 
manent resident  status,  and  adjusted 
465  nationals  to  temporary  status.  All 
this  good  work  took  place  in  a 
month— between  December  19.  1989, 
and  January  19.  1990. 

During  this  period,  not  a  single  court 
action  was  brought  challenging  the 
INS  actions.  Not  a  single  one. 

So.  I  think  it  behooves  the  Senate  to 
start  focusing  on  real-life  situations 
and  not  on  hypothetical  lawsuits. 

Finally.  President  Bush  has  written 
a  letter  to  me  in  which  he  points  out— 
correctly— that  the  administration  has 
provided  relief  to  students  and  other 
Chinese  Nationals  that  is.  in  fact, 
more  favorable— and  I  would  under- 
score "more  favorable"— than  the 
relief  that  would  be  granted  by  H.R. 
2712.  In  this  letter.  President  Bush 
also  gives  his  personal  assurance  that 
he  will  never  take  any  action  that 
would  force  the  return  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents whose  lives  or  liberty  are  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  President 
Bush's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  24,  1990. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  You  have  asked  how  Chinese 
students  in  this  country  will  be  affected  if 
Congressman  Pelosi's  bill  never  becomes 
law.  I  am  writing  to  give  you  my  personal 
assurance  that  no  Chinese  students  will  be 
disadvantaged  in  any  way. 

At  my  direction,  the  Attorney  General  has 
Implemented  a  program  that  extends— and 
extends  Irrevocably— the  same  rights  and 
benefits  that  Chinese  students  would  re- 
ceive under  the  proposed  legislation.  Indeed, 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  legislation  by  pro- 
viding woric  authorization  for  all  Chinese 
aliens  in  this  country,  not  just  Chinese  stu- 
dents, and  asylum  protection  for  all  aliens 
under  the  threat  of  coercive  family  plan- 
ning programs,  not  just  Chinese  aliens. 
Beyond  that,  you  can  rest  assured  that  I 
will  never  allow  any  action  that  would  force 
the  return  of  Chinese  students  whose  lives 
or  liberty  au-e  at  risk. 

I  hope  this  commitment  provides  the  as- 
surance  some    of    your   Senate    colleagues 
were  seeking. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  or  members  of  their 
staffs,  when  they  receive  the  Record 
in  the  morning,  to  take  a  look,  not  par- 
ticularly at  my  remarks,  but  take  a 


look  at  the  memorandum  from  the 
general  counsel  of  the  INS.  I  think  it 
will  answer  many  of  the  questions  that 
I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  have  asked  me  about  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  questions  that  Members 
on  both  sides  have. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PENDING 
EXECUTIVE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  101st  Congress,  I 
reported  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
status  of  pending  executive  nomina- 
tions. This  is  the  start  of  a  new  year, 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session.  I 
will  continue  from  time  to  time,  to 
update  my  colleagues.  This  Senator  is 
confident  that  all  Senators  will  act  in 
a  responsible  maruier.  to  expedite  the 
confirmation  process  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

To  date,  there  are  99  nominations 
awaiting  Senate  action,  the  majority 
of  which  are  pending  in  Senate  com- 
mittees. It  is  important  to  note  howev- 
er, that  the  Senate  received  33  of 
those  nominations  from  the  White 
House  just  yesterday.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  possibly  as  many  as  45 
nominations  will  be  acted  on  by  their 
respective  committees  prior  to  the  end 
of  March.  This  is  good  news.  Yet  it 
seems  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
nominations  which  are  not  scheduled 
for  committee  action.  I  would  hope 
that  the  committees  would  begin 
scheduling  hearings  to  expedite  these 
nominations. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  new  year  and  a  new  ses- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  work  in  a  timely  fashion  to  con- 
firm the  nominations,  so  that  these 
men  and  women  can  perform  their  of- 
ficial duties,  and  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  operate  at  an  optimum  level 
of  efficiency.  The  Senate  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  American  public  to  act 
on  these  nominations  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  perform  its  duties  for  all 
Americans. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
move  as  many  of  the  nominations  as 
possible  in  the  coming  months  or, 
hopefully,  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hays,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks: 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
or  change  of  status  of  Chinese  nationals  in 
the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2-year  for- 
eign residence  requirement  for  "J  '  nonim- 
migrants", returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
message  will  be  received.  Pursuant  to 
the  previous  order,  the  reading  of  the 
message  is  waived.  The  message  shall 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  and  con- 
sideration laid  aside  until  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  January  25.  1990. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIFT  FROM  DEFENSE,  NOT 
AMERICAS  FRIENDS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  in  an  historic  address  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  Lech  Walesa 
made  an  impassioned  appeal  on  behalf 
of  emerging  democratic  forces  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  heroic  labor  leader  said 
to  us  then: 

We  believe  that  assistance  extended  to  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  Poland  and  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  future  and  In  peace,  better  than  tanks, 
warships,  and  war  planes,  an  investment 
leading  to  greater  security. 

Democratic  movements  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  lasting  independence.  But  the 
next  several  steps  are  the  most  daunt- 
ing. For  freedom  to  last  it  must  be 
demonstrated  that  democracy  and 
free-market  economies  bring  real  ben- 
efits—better jobs,  more  purchasing 
power  and  richer  lives. 

The  historic  changes  sweeping 
across  Eastern  Europe  have  opened 
new   doors  for  democracy.   But   they 


have  also  placed  equally  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities on  democratic  nations. 

Eastern  Europe  demands  more  than 
speeches  and  promises.  It  needs  effec- 
tive action  from  the  West.  It  awaits, 
according  to  Walesa,  'an  investment 
in  freedom,  democracy  and  peace— an 
investment  adequate  to  the  greatness 
of  the  American  nation." 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, accepts  Walesa's  conclusions  by 
writing  that  "we  have  enormous  op- 
portunities to  consolidate  and  expand 
freedom's  gains  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  enhance  America's  security  and  eco- 
nomic potential.  " 

To  realize  this  potential,  the  article 
recognizes  that  freedom  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  cost  us  "bucks"— more 
American  foreign  aid. 

The  article's  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem is  correct,  but  its  proposed  solu- 
tion—across-the-board cuts  from  the 
five  leading  recipients  of  foreign  aid- 
Israel,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt— which,  not  coinci- 
dentally,  top  the  list  of  our  most  im- 
portant allies— is  wrong— dead  WTong. 

A  5-percent  across-the-board  cut— 
which  totals  $330  million— won't  get 
the  job  done  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Poland,  according  to  Walesa,  needs  $10 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  to  rebuild 
its  economy.  While  insufficient  to 
meet  our  new  friends'  needs,  Senator 
Dole's  proposed  shift  of  funds  will  se- 
riously harm  our  old  friends. 

You  don't  help  our  new  friends  by 
cutting  off  the  legs  of  old  friends.  Mr. 
Dole's  proposed  shift  will  likely 
damage  our  security  interests  in  trou- 
ble spots  like  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia.  President  Aquino  of  the  Philip- 
pines still  struggles  to  consolidate  de- 
mocracy against  frequent  threats  from 
an  unruly  military. 

Israel's  security  remains  at  risk  so 
long  as  neighboring  Arab  nations 
threaten  its  existence.  Equally  impor- 
tant, as  the  peace  process  in  the 
Mid(lle  East  stays  on  track,  why,  now, 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  Israel, 
and  in  the  process,  strengthen  the 
hand  of  forces  hostile  to  our  most  reli- 
able ally  in  the  region? 

The  other  partner  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess, Egypt,  would  also  be  hurt  by 
Dole's  cuts.  Cuts  in  vital  economic  as- 
sistance to  a  poor  country  like  Egypt 
could  stir  domestic  upheaval  and 
divert  Mubarak  from  his  role  in  the 
peace  process. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  undercut  the 
two  major  players  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  Israel  and  Egypt,  whose 
security  and  survival  depend  on  con- 
tinued levels  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  Israel's  strained  economy 
will  be  pressured  even  further  by  the 
influx  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
Soviet  Jews,  like  Poles,  Romanians, 
and  others  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  also 


beneficiaries  of  Gorbachev's  political 
opening? 

Shifting  funds  from  an  already 
shrunken  foreign  aid  pie— which  has 
decreased  by  25  percent  in  real  terms 
since  1985— is  not  only  ill-advised,  it  is 
counterproductive  to  our  security  in- 
terests. 

Instead,  we  should  look  to  Lech 
Walesa  for  the  solution.  It  was  the 
Polish  freedom  fighter  who  said  that 
assistance  to  Eastern  Europe  is  an  in- 
vestment "better  than  tanks,  warships, 
and  war  planes  *  •  •."  Yet.  we  current- 
ly devote  60  percent  of  the  defense 
budget— or  $180  billion— for  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Western  Europe. 

Events  of  the  past  year  have 
changed  our  defense  and  foreign 
policy  priorities  which  now  are  direct- 
ed toward  expanding  democracy  and 
freedom  in  all  Europe.  Our  budget  pri- 
orities should  reflect  those  changes  as 
well. 

In  the  1990's,  Europeans  await  the 
flow  of  investments  and  aid  from  the 
West,  not  the  movement  of  tanks  and 
soldiers  from  the  East.  The  principal 
threat  to  the  expaiision  of  European 
democracy  in  this  decade  is  economic, 
not  military.  The  Pentagon's  budget, 
which  is  already  bloated  by  years  of 
the  Reagan  buildup,  can  stand  a  cut. 
The  same  caruiot  be  said  of  foreign 
aid.  which  has  been  pared  to  the  bone 
in  the  past  5  years. 

If  we  were  really  serious  about  sus- 
taining democratic  movements  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  elsewhere,  why  not 
divert  some  real  money  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  freedom's  newest 
friends?  In  a  recent  article,  Charles 
Krauthammer  proposes  a  5-percent 
shift  from  our  military  budget  for 
Europe,  to  underwrite  democratic 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  Last  year,  the 
Bush  administration  found  $430  mil- 
lion for  Poland  and  Hungary  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  During  the  heyday  of 
the  United  States  war  against  Nicara- 
gua, the  previous  administration  shift- 
ed more  than  one-quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  Pentagon  to  the 
phony  freedom  fighters,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Contras. 

Why  not  divert  some  real  money  for 
the  real  freedom  fighters  in  Eastern 
Europe?  Krauthammer's  transfer 
would  shift  $7.5  billion  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Panama,  while  insuring 
that  scarce  aud  resources  would  not  t>e 
diverted  from  our  old  friends  in  the 
Middle  and  Near  East  and  Asia. 

The  foreign  aid  budget  should  not 
be  approached  as  a  zero-sum  game,  es- 
pecially when  vital  security  interests 
and  alliances  are  at  stake. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  treaties  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaties  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R. 
2712)  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  or 
change  of  status  of  Chinese  nationals 
in  the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  for 
"J"  nonimmigrants,  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2189.  A  communication  from  the  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  the  transfer  of  certain  funds  for  Jordan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2190.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  foreign  policy  report  for 
the  period  January  21.  1990  to  January  20. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2191.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "A  Compendium  of 
Options  for  Government  Policy  to  Encour- 
age Private  Sector  Responses  to  Potential 
Climate  Change";  to  the  Committee  on 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-2192.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Federal  Emer 
gency  Management  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  audit  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2193.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Accounting  for  Reimbursable  Ex- 
penditures   of    Environmental     Protection 


Agency  Superfund  Money.  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Project  Review,  Office  of  the 
Secretary";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2194.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  January  18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2195.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Liegislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certifi- 
cation that  the  strategic  minerals  currently 
imported  from  South  Africa  are  essential 
for  the  economy  or  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  are  unavailable  from  reliable  or 
secure  suppliers;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 2 196.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-2197.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  December  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2198.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  control  and  financial  management 
in  place  during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2199.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2200.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
trsunsmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  on  competition  advoca- 
cy for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2201.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  rep>ort  of  the  Administration  on 
competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2202.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
suinual  report  under  the  Goverrunent  in  the 
Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2203.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2204.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Schol- 
arship and  Excellence  in  Education  Founda- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal  con- 
trol and  financial  management  in  place 
during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2205  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  controls  and  financial  management 
in  place  during  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2206.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  Internal  controls 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2207.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1989;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2208.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  Hearing  Officer  and  the  report 
of  the  Review  Panel  in  the  case  of  Edward 
J.  Chapman,  Jr.,  et  al.  C.R.  No.  1-86;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2209.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  jointly,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  health  resources  sharing  portion  of  the 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Health  Resources 
Sharing  and  Emergency  Operations  Act" 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Kassebaitm,      Mr.      Simpson,      Mr. 
Bosch wiTz,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the  bankruptcy 
laws  are  not  used  to  prevent  restitution  to, 
or  recovery  of,  failed  financial  Institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2022.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty   on    machines   designed    for    heat-set, 
stretch  texturing  of  continuous  man-made 
fibers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.   GRAHAM  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Dttrenbergeh,    Mr. 
Mack,   Mr.  Sarbanes,   Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Baocds, 
Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Bumpers, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Burns, 
and  Mr.  Bingaman); 
S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
postage  stamp  should  be  issued  in  honor  of 
Claude  Denson  Pepper;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Aifairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  S.   1838;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,    and    Mr.    Grass- 
ley): 
S.   2021.   A  bill   to  amend  title   11. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent   restitution    to,    or    recovery   of, 
failed    financial    institutions;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TAXPAYER  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  KASSEBAtTM,  Simp- 
son, BoscHwiTZ,  and  Grassley,  in  in- 
troducing the  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act 
of  1990. 

THE  PROBLXM 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  about  how 
much  the  thrift  bailout  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  The  esti- 
mates are  staggering— ranging  from  a 
low  of  $50  billion  to  as  much  as  $150 
billion.  Some  economists  have  estimat- 
ed that  the  price  tag  will  rise  even 
higher  as  new  information  becomes 
available  and  as  market  conditions 
change. 

And  who  will  have  to  foot  this  bill? 
The  American  taxpayer,  of  course— to 
the  tune  of  several  thousand  dollars 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  main  causes 
behind  the  collapse  of  the  thrift  indus- 
try can  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word— greed.  The  greed  of  dishonest 
thrift  executives.  The  greed  of  dishon- 
est attorneys  and  accountants.  The 
greed  of  other  dishonest  thrift  "insid- 
ers." And  unbelievably,  the  greed  con- 
tinues—even after  the  thrift  insiders 
have  been  arrested,  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, and  put  behind  bars. 

Take  the  case  of  Attorney  Larry  Vin- 
yard,  who  is  now  serving  a  prison  term 
for  defrauding  a  savings  and  loan.  Vin- 
yard  paid  $963,000— in  cash— for  a  five- 
bathroom  mansion  4  days  after  he  was 
convicted.  The  FDIC  is  currently 
unable  to  attach  Vinyard's  mansion- 
even  though  Vinyard  owes  the  Federal 
Government— and  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country— millions  of  dollars  in 
criminal  fines. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Jay  and  Leif  Sol- 
derling,  two  brothers  who  apparently 
like  to  go  on  shopping  sprees  despite 
owing  $1.5  million  in  criminal  restitu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  two  spent  more  than  $500,000 
after  they  were  released  from  prison 
in  1988— not  bad  for  a  pair  that 
claimed  that  they  were  so  broke  that 
they  were  unable  to  pay  their  court- 
ordered  restitution. 

How  can  this  happen?  How  can  the 
S&L  criminals  continue  to  own  and 
enjoy  many  of  the  fruits  of  their  ille- 
gal actions— despite  being  responsible 


for  gouging  the  American  taxpayers 
out  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars? 
Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  simple: 
as  currently  drafted,  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code  contains  a  number 
of  gaping  loopholes  that  give  the  S&L 
criminals  safe  haven.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  these  loopholes  is— unbeliev- 
ably—perfectly  legal. 

THE  provisions  OF  THE  TAXPAYER  RECOVERY 
ACT 

The  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act  of  1990 
attempts  to  close  some  of  these  loop- 
holes through  a  number  of  minor— but 
important — changes  to  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code.  Let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain what  these  changes  are  and  how 
they  would  work: 

First,  the  act  provides  that  a  crimi- 
nal restitution  order  issued  against  a 
person  who  has  criminally  defrauded  a 
failed  financial  institution  is  not  dis- 
chargeable under  chapter  3  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

Although  the  nondischargeability  of 
criminal  restitution  orders  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  case  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Congress  must  weigh 
in— and  it  must  weigh  in  now.  Criminal 
restitution  orders— and  particularly 
those  restitution  orders  issued  against 
the  S&L  crooks— should  not  be  dis- 
chargeable in  bankruptcy.  Period.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  demand  no 
less. 

Second,  the  act  provides  that  judg- 
ments obtained  by  the  FDIC  against 
officers  and  directors  for  defrauding 
their  financial  institutions  will  also  be 
nondischargeable  in  chapter  13  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  officers  and  directors  have 
abused  the  fiduciary  trust  of  their  de- 
positors and  shareholders— and  should 
be  punished  accordingly. 

Third,  normally,  a  creditor  has  ap- 
proximately 60  days  during  which  to 
object  to  the  discharge  of  a  particular 
debt.  However,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  instances  of  dishonest 
thrift  executives  filing  for  bankruptcy 
long  before  the  completion  of  the 
FDIC's  investigation.  As  a  result,  the 
FDIC  is  often  shut  out  of  the  objec- 
tion procedure. 

The  act  corrects  this  problem  by  ex- 
tending the  time  periocl  during  which 
the  FDIC  can  object  to  the  discharge 
of  certain  debts  in  bankruptcy.  Final- 
ly, the  act  restricts  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal assets  that  a  debtor  accused  of 
defrauding  a  failed  financial  institu- 
tion act  can  shield  under  the  so-called 
homestead  exemptions  contained  in 
the  various  State  bankruptcy  laws. 
Federal  law  protects  only  $7,500  in 
home  equity,  but  allows  States  to 
make  the  exemption  more  generous. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  S&L 
criminals  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  more  generous  State  exemp- 
tions—in some  instances,  using  the 
State  exemptions  to  protect  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  mansions,  expensive  motor- 


boats,  and  even  yachts  from  the  reach 
of  the  FDIC. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  act  would 
not  restrict— in  any  significant  way— 
the  availability  of  these  State  home- 
stead exemptions.  The  State  exemp- 
tions would  continue  to  be  available  to 
all  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  act  would  simply  apply  the  less 
generous  Federal  homestead  exemp- 
tion to  those  who  have  defrauded  our 
Nation's  financial  institutions — and 
hence,  the  American  taxpayer. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Taxpayer  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1990  does  not  call  for  a 
major  revision  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  It  is  simple  and  specific 
legislation  with  a  very  simple  and  spe- 
cific goal:  To  stop  the  S&L  crooks 
from  manipulating  the  Federal  and 
State  bankruptcy  codes  for  their  own 
personal,  selfish  advantage. 

Those  who  have  so  shamelessly 
flouted  the  law  In  the  past  should  not 
now  reap  the  benefits  that  the  law 
provides.  And  those  who  have  defraud- 
ed America's^ taxpayers  to  the  tune  of 
millions  and  millions— perhaps  even 
billions— of  dollars  should  not  contin- 
ue to  defraud  the  taxpayers  by  wrap- 
ping themselves  around  the  protective 
shield  of  the  Federal  and  State  bank- 
ruptcy codes. 

Mr.  President,  it's  time  for  justice  to 
be  rendered  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
It's  time  for  the  S&L  criminals  to  ante 
up. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Taxpayer  Re- 
covery Act  of  1990  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2021 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Taxpayer 
Recovery  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  EXCEPTION  TO  DISCHARGES. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  523  of  title  U, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "1328(a),"  immediately 
before  the  phrase  "or  1328(b)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  for  restitution  that  the  debtor  has 
been  ordered  to  pay  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  arising  from  any  act  that 
caused  loss  to  any  bank,  savings  association, 
or  credit  union;  or 

"(12)  for  damages  provided  in  any  Judg- 
ment, order,  or  consent  decree  entered  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  or  in  any  settlement  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  the  debtor,  arising  from  any 
act  involving  fraud  or  reckless  disregard  for 
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the  law  committed  with  respect  to  any 
bank,  savings  association,  or  credit  union.". 

(b)  Section  523  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Any  individual  acting  as  a  director,  of- 
ficer, or  Institution-affiliated  party  (as  de 
fined  in  section  3(u)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(u)))  of  a 
bank,  savings  association,  or  credit  union 
shall  be  considered  to  be  acting  in  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity  with  respect  to  the  bank,  sav 
ings  association,  or  credit  union  for  pur 
poses  of  subsection  (a)(4). 

■•(f)  Notwithstanding  subsection 

(a)(2)(B)<ii)  of  this  section,  reliance  by  a 
creditor  will  not  be  required  to  establish  an 
exception  to  discharge  if  the  creditor  is  a  fi- 
nancial regulatory  agency  that  is  a  succes- 
sor to  a  bank,  savings  association,  or  credit 
union.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  523  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Except  as"  and  inserting 
in  heu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  complaint  objecting  to  the  dis- 
charge of  any  debt  owned  to— 

"(A)  a  bank,  savings  association,  or  credit 
union  that  Is  closed.  Is  In  receivership  or 
conservation,  or  is  sold  to  (or  has  its  assets 
and  liabilities  assumed  by)  another  bank. 
savings  association,  or  credit  union  in  a 
transaction  assisted  by  a  financial  regula- 
tory agency,  or 

"(B)  a  financial  regulatory  agency, 
may  be  fUed  on  or  before  the  date  that  is 
the  later  of  120  days  after  the  date  of  the 
debtor's  first  meeting  of  creditors  or  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  by  a  financial  regu- 
latory agency  for  the  bank,  savings  associa- 
tion, or  credit  union  with  respect  to  which 
the  debt  arises.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1328(a)  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  523(a)(5)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  523(a)". 

SEC.  1  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Section  522  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Notnrlthstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(1),  or  any  other  provision  of  State  or  Feder- 
al law,  an  Individual  debtor  who  has  com- 
mitted an  act  Involving  fraud  or  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  law,  or  is  subsequently  adju- 
dicated to  have  committed  an  act  Involving 
fraud  or  reckless  disregard  for  the  law  at 
any  time  during  the  pendency  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  with  respect  to  any  bank, 
savings  association,  or  credit  union  that  is  in 
receivership  or  conservatorship,  is  sold  (or 
has  its  assets  and  liabilities  assumed  by )  an- 
other bank,  savings  association,  or  credit 
union  In  a  transaction  assisted  by  a  finan- 
cial regulatory  agency,  shall  not  exempt 
from  property  of  the  estate— 

"(1)  more  than  $7,500  in  value  of  the  debt- 
or's aggregate  Interest  In  any  real  property 
that  the  debtor,  or  a  dependent  of  the 
debtor,  uses  as  a  residence  or  in  a  coopera- 
tive that  owns  property  that  the  debtor,  or 
a  dependent  of  the  debtor,  uses  as  a  resi- 
dence, and 

"(2)  the  debtor's  interest  In  any  Insurance 
policy  or  annuity.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  522(c)  of  title 
11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  out  "section  523(aMl)  or  523(a)(5)'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1),  (5). 
(11),  or  (12)  of  section  523(a)' . 


SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Republican  Leader 
Dole  in  introducing  the  Taxpayer  Re- 
covery Act.  We  have  all  read  with  dis- 
gust how  some  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives drained  deposits  to  finance  lavish 
lifestyles.  What  is  now  more  appalling 
is  that  these  same  people  are  still  con- 
tinuing their  lavish  lifestyles  by  taking 
advantage  of  liberal  provisions  under 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  code.  Under 
the  bankruptcy  code,  States  may  pro- 
vide homestead  exemptions  to  protect 
the  debtor's  home  and  household 
goods  from  creditors.  There  is  a 
gaping  loophole  in  this  exemption  be- 
cause some  States  allow  bankrupt 
debtors  to  continue  to  keep  their 
houses  regardless  of  how  palatial  they 
may  be. 

People  convicted  of  illegally  taking 
money  from  savings  and  loans  are 
using  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  purchase 
expensive  houses  so  they  can  avoid 
having  to  pay  back  the  money  to  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  fund. 

I  do  not  believe  that  convicted  crimi- 
nals should  be  able  to  use  the  bank- 
ruptcy code  to  maintain  million-dollar 
homes  and  expensive  cars.  This  money 
belongs  to  the  American  taxpayers 
who  are  paying  for  the  savings  and 
loan  clean  up  and  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  we  recover 
these  funds. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  constituents  in  Minnesota 
are  alarmed  by  the  current  savings 
and  loan  crisis  and  its  implications  for 
taxpayers.  As  they  read  about  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  will  be  exacted 
from  honest  citizens,  they  grow  in- 
creasingly outraged.  They  are  further 
offended  when  they  observe  an  unwill- 
ingness to  assume  personal  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  those  directly  at 
fault.  Given  the  justifiable  concern  of 
my  constituents.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  my  good  friend  Senator  Dole  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act 
of  1990. 

I  strongly  support  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals  guilty  of  defrauding 
financial  institutions,  and  contributing 
to  their  downfall.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  you  agree  that  those  convicted 
of  criminal  activity  should  be  jailed 
and  heavily  fined.  I  am  proud  of  what 
we  accomplished  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement 
Act  [FIRREA],  especially  our  approv- 
al of  almost  $50  million  of  additional 
funding  devoted  to  prosecuting  crimi- 
nal wrongdoing  arising  from  savings 
and  loan  failures. 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  however, 
criminals  found  guilty  of  fraudulent 
acts  are  still  avoiding  full  accountabil- 
ity by  using  the  bankruptcy  laws  to 
escape    payment    of    restitution.    In 


other  words,  an  Individual  who  has 
been  convicted  of  defrauding  a  failed 
financial  institution  and  has  been  or- 
dered to  make  restitution,  can  file  for 
protection  luider  chapter  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  and  obtain  a  dis- 
charge of  this  obligation. 

The  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act  of  1990 
addresses  that  problem.  It  ensures 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Code  is  not  mis- 
used by  criminals  who  should  be 
forced  to  step  up  and  accept  responsi- 
bility for  their  roles  in  financial  insti- 
tution failures. 

The  bill's  intent  is  as  follows: 

F^st,  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
criminal  restitution  orders  under 
chapter  13  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code; 

Second,  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
criminal  judgments  against  the  offi- 
cers/directors of  failed  thrifts; 

Third,  to  extend  the  time  period 
during  which  the  FDIC  can  object  to 
the  discharge  of  debts  under  the  Fed- 
eral bankruptcy  laws;  and 

Fourth,  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
personal  assets  that  a  debtor  can 
shield  under  the  homestead  exemp- 
tions contained  in  various  State  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  Our  con- 
stituents rightly  demand  that  we  play 
a  role  in  making  sure  that  perpetra- 
tors are  held  fully  accountable  for  ac- 
tions which  could  topple  our  financial 
system  and  ultimately  threaten  all  of 
us.  This  legislation  provides  an  impor- 
tant way  to  obtain  some  redress  from 
those  adjudged  to  have  violated  the 
public  trust.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ditrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  276,  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. 

S.  585 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  implement 
the  national  objective  of  pollution  pre- 
vention by  establishing  a  source  reduc- 
tion program  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  by  assisting  States 
in  providing  information  and  technical 
assistance  regarding  source  reduction, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1216,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  live  performing  arts, 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 


to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ily  situated  industries,  to  give  to  such 
employers  and  performers  the  same 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1310.  a  bill 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000,  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  lit- 
eracy programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1393,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  priority 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
transferring  any  surplus  real  property 
or  facility  that  is  being  closed  or  re- 
aligned. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1430.  a  bill  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1436,  a 
bill  to  revise,  streamline,  and  make 
more  efficient  the  review  of  land  and 
resource  management  plans,  together 
with  sales  and  other  actions  imple- 
menting such  plans,  to  clarify  the  ju- 
risdiction and  powers  of  the  courts 
with  regard  to  review  of  such  plans 
and  actions  pursuant  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1675,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  teacher  recruitment  and 
training,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1751,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  refrigerated 
motor  vehicles  for  the  transportation 
of  solid  waste,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
cargo  tanks  in  providing  motor  vehicle 
transportation  of  food  and  hazardous 
materials,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.   1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1843,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  provide  a  nonrefundable 
credit  for  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  Mode  C  equipment  for  tran- 
sponders used  in  aircraft. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  S.  1931,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charge in  a  chapter  13  bankruptcy 
proceeding  of  certain  debts  arising  out 
of  the  debtor's  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  while  legally  intoxicated. 

S.   1951 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1951,  a  bill 
to  promote  interagency  cooperation  in 
the  area  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology  education. 

S.  1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1978,  a  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  a 
Department  of  Industry  and  Technol- 
ogy, to  establish  within  such  Depart- 
ment the  Advanced  Civilian  Technolo- 
gy Agency,  to  add  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Industry  and  Technolo- 
gy and  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2006,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Environment, 
provide  for  a  global  environmental 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  S.  2006.  supra. 

S.  2017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2017,  a  bill  to  provide  a  per- 
manent endowr-ment  for  the  Eisenhow- 
er Exchange  Fellowship  Program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  223,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion   to    authorize    and    request    the 


President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating May  1990  as  "Neurofibroma- 
tosis Awareness  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTIOH  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  (x>sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  228.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  1,  1990, 
through  May  31,  1990,  as  "Worldwide 
Bluegrass  Music  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCumE],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  229.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1990  as  "National  Pre- 
vent-A-Litter  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 88— RELATING  TO  THE  IS- 
SUANCE OF  A  CLAUDE  DENSON 
PEPPER  STAMP 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr,  DeConcini,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Binga- 
man)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88 

Whereas  Claude  Denson  Pepp>er  served 
the  Nation  for  14  years  In  the  Senate  and  26 
years  In  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  distinction  and  dedication; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepr>er  championed  the 
cause  of  social  justice  and  fought  against 
discrimination  of  all  types.  Including  his 
brave  stand  in  the  1940's  against  the  poll 
tax; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper  fought  for  the 
underdog  by  supporting  causes  that  needed 
sponsors  and  speaking  up  for  those  whose 
voices  could  not  be  heard  in  the  political 
arena; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper  continued  un- 
daunted In  the  face  of  political  attack,  pre- 
carious health,  and  changing  times  to 
devote  himself  to  serving  the  residents  of 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
and  the  many  friends  and  supporters  he  had 
across  the  Nation  who  relied  on  his  leader- 
ship; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper,  regardless  of  po- 
litical trends,  always  strove  to  fight  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper  worked  tirelessly 
for  adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans 
and  sponsored  legislation  that  led  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
World  HesUth  Organization  and  established 
5  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper  was  the  leading 
advocate  for  the  elderly,  and  brought  na- 
tional attention  to  their  needs; 

Whereas  Claude  Pepper  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Social  Security  and  played  a 
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major  role  in  restoring  the  system  to  a 
sound  financial  footing:  and 

Whereas  the  lives  of  countless  Americans 
have  been  inuneasurably  enriched  by  the 
career  of  Claude  Pepper.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring^.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Citizens"  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  should  recommend  to  the 
Postmaster  General  that  a  postage  stamp 
honoring  Claude  Pepper  should  be  issued, 
notwithstanding  the  requirement  of  the 
Committee  that  an  individual  must  be  de- 
ceased for  at  least  10  years  before  the  Com- 
mittee will  make  a  recommendation  that  a 
stamp  honoring  a  deceased  person  should  be 
Issued. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  call  upon  the  Citizen's  Stamp 
Advisory  Board  to  issue  a  stamp  in 
honor  of  our  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Senator  Pepper  was  a  family  friend, 
as  well  as  an  inspiration  and  mentor. 
Throughout  his  distinguished  career, 
representing  Florida  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Senator  Pepper  was  a  champion  for 
justice.  Regardless  of  the  political  cli- 
mate, he  fought  tirelessly  for  civil 
rights,  for  help  for  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  and  for  dignity  for  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  servant  to  the  public,  he  uti- 
lized his  unique  combination  of  cour- 
age and  vision  to  aid  those  most  needy 
of  assistance,  and  millions  have  bene- 
fited from  his  efforts.  Senator  Pep- 
per's service  to  America  provides  a 
goal  to  which  all  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress should  aspire. 

By  issuing  a  stamp  to  honor  our  de- 
parted friend,  we  will  e.xpress  our  grat- 
itude to  Senator  Pepper  for  all  he  has 
given  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
America  will  miss  this  champion,  but 
we  will  honor  his  memory  by  renewing 
our  dedication  to  his  ideals  of  justice 
and  human  dignity. 

Representative  Moody  has  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  it  already  has 
275  cosponsors.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation. 


ducer"  Insert:  "operating  mushroom  produc- 
tion facilities,"". 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 89— CORRECTING  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  1838 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Sasser) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  1838),  to  establish  or 
modify,  research,  promotion,  and  consumer 
education  programs  for  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
said  bill,  to  make  the  following  correction. 
namely,  in  section  40S(g><5)  after  "any  pro- 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITm:  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1990,  to  examine  technology 
transfer  and  small  business.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  and 
will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  For  further 
information,  please  call  Joan  Bready 
at  224-2016  or  Scott  Varady  at  224- 
3052. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 
STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr,  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1990  farm  bill  regarding 
soybeans.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  February  1,  1990.  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  332  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Sentor  David  Pryor  will  preside.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Miles  Goggins  at  224-6241. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Wednesday, 
January  24,  1990,  at  9  a.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  changes  in  the 
Soviet  threat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  January  24,  1990,  9:30  a.m.,  for 
a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
energy  policy  implications  of  S.  1630, 
legislation  amending  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SHEPARD  LEE,  PORTLAND.  ME 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
interview    from    the    Portland    Press 


Herald  with  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Shepard  Lee  of  Portland. 

Shep  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Lee  Group,  a  holding  company  in- 
volved principally  with  automobile 
dealerships.  He  started  as  a  saleman 
for  his  father's  car  dealership  and  ad- 
vanced through  the  ranks  until  he 
eventually  took  over  the  business.  He 
has  gone  on  to  become  an  outstanding 
businessman  and  has  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  business  community 
of  Maine. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Shep  has 
also  gone  throughout  the  world  lectur- 
ing on  American  business.  He  was  one 
of  four  Americans  to  take  part  in  the 
1988  Brandeis  University  Institute  of 
Enterpreneurship  lecture  in  China. 
His  knowledge  of  the  industry  is  cur- 
rently being  tapped  by  French  auto 
dealers  in  their  preparations  for  the 
expansion  of  trade  within  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market  in  1992. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Shep  for  all 
that  he  has  done,  and  is  continuing  to 
do,  in  the  automobile  dealer  industry. 
And  I  would  like  to  have  his  interview 
included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Shepard  Lee.  Chairman.  The  Lee  Group 

Shepard  Lee  began  selling  DeSotos  in 
Auburn  with  his  father  In  1947.  when,  he 
says,  "everybody  in  Androscoggin  County 
thought  DeSoto  was  the  guy  who  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River  and  didn"t  reSLlize  it 
was  an  automobile."'  In  its  first  year,  his  fa- 
ther's business  employed  four  people  and 
sold  97  DeSotos. 

Last  year  was  not  a  good  year  for  either 
new  or  used  car  sales,  he  says,  but  In  a 
"good  year""  Iiee"s  dealerships  in  Westbrook 
and  Auburn  sell  close  to  7,000  new  cars  and 
about  4,000  used. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Lee  Group,  Lee  has  lectured 
abroad  about  American  business.  In  1988.  he 
was  among  four  American  business  people 
who  lectured  in  China  as  part  of  Brandeis 
University's  Institute  of  Enterpreneurship. 
He  now  is  consulting  with  European  dealers. 
Recently,  he  has  been  working  with  a 
French  bank.  Credit  General  Industrial,  and 
Prexo,  a  French  consulting  firm,  assisting 
FYench  auto  dealers  as  they  prepare  for 
1992,  when  trade  barriers  among  European 
countries  are  lowered. 

Lee  discussed  his  work  with  foreign  deal- 
ers, the  "megadealer""  trend  toward  multi- 
franchise  dealership  and  the  current  down- 
turn in  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  with  staff 
writer  Alberta  Cook. 

Q:  How  were  you  chosen  to  consult  with 
the  French  automobile  dealers? 

A:  I  think  they  knew  I  had  given  some 
speeches  about  megadealers  and  had  t>een 
involved  in  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation workshops. 

The  French  dealers  see  the  megadealer 
movement  growing  In  EJurope.  I  went  over 
there  for  a  week,  and  I  met  with  the  bank- 
ers and  some  dealers  and  got  some  idea  of 
what  the  market  was  like  over  there.  They 
have  been  coming  over  yearly— this  is  the 
second  year  of  the  program— and  they  go 
for  a  week  to  Harvard  Business  School. 
They"re  coming  to  Phoenix  in  September, 


and  I'm  going  to  Barcelona  in  April,  then 
I'm  going  to  Brussels. 

The  objective  is  for  these  dealers  really  to 
leam  how  to  be  megadealers— how  to  ac- 
quire more  dealerships,  how  to  get  whatever 
economies  of  scale  you  can  get  from  owning 
several  dealerships. 
Q:  Tell  me  about  your  work  with  them. 
A:  They  see  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
threat  in  the  European  Common  Market  in 
1992  when  all  the  (trade)  barriers  presum- 
ably will  be  down.  That  means  the  German 
dealers,  the  Belgian  dealers,  the  Spanish 
dealers  can  all  sell  to  France.  And  the 
French  dealers  can  sell  somewhere  else. 

I  think  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  elimi- 
nate all  tariffs.  They  certainly  see  one 
market— tariff -free— as  the  end  result.  They 
see  an  opportunity  to  sell  in  adjsicent  coun- 
tries and  they  also  see  a  lot  more  competi- 
tion coming  from  these  other  countries. 

They  see  the  megadealer  movement  grow- 
ing In  Europe.  The  objective  is  for  these 
dealers  to  leam  how  to  acquire  more  dealer- 
ships, how  to  get  whatever  economies  of 
scale  you  can  get  from  owning  several  deal- 
erships. 

The  feeling  is  that  if  it  happened  here, 
the  same  thing  is  going  to  happen  there.  Be- 
cause the  European  Common  Market  will 
be— I  think— a  bigger  market  than  the 
United  States  if  all  the  barriers  are  down. 
So  they're  looking  for  insights  about  how  to 
operate  a  group  of  dealerships.  And  they 
wanted  to  (meet  with)  someone  who  had 
started  small,  as  we  did.  and  had  grown. 
They  pay  me  very  well  on  a  per  day  basis 
and  pay  all  of  my  expenses. 

Now.  I  have  my  hands  full  and  I  regard 
this  (my  business)  as  the  major  challenge, 
and  I'm  not  looking  to  be  a  career  consult- 
ant. But  it's  fun  to  do.  It's  been  a  great  ex- 
perience. 

Q:  What  kinds  of  advice  do  they  ask? 

A:  They  ask  me  to  take  them  through  a 
typical  day  of  how  you  operate  a  sales  de- 
partment, or  how  you  organize  your  com- 
puter operation,  or  how  you  do  your  service. 
They  are  becoming  very  quality-oriented. 
We  have,  for  instance,  a  group  of  telephone 
operators— we  call  every  service  customer 
every  day.  If  you  were  in  for  service  yester- 
day, the  goal  is  to  call  today  and  see  if 
you're  satisfied.  If  youre  not,  we  have  a 
service  manager  call  you  back  and  try  and 
rectify  the  problem. 

The  FYench  dealers  are  very  interested  in 
all  of  that.  There"s  a  greater  focus  on  what 
we  call  CSI— customer  satisfaction  index— 
and  the  factories  are  very  interested  in  that 
now.  They  want  to  know  what  American 
megadealers  are  doing  that  has  enabled 
them  to  grow. 

Q:  How  is  the  car  business  doing  in 
Europe? 

A:  Business  in  Europe  is  better  than  in  the 
United  States.  They're  not  having  a  reces- 
sion. They're  in  a  growth  mode.  They  are  in 
the  same  kind  of  situation  we  were  in  three 
years  ago. 

Q:  How  do  your  sales  now  compare  with 
the  way  they  were  a  year  ago? 

A:  They  are  way  off.  It  varies  with  the 
fraoichise  to  some  extent.  The  car  manufac- 
turers have  laid  off,  clased  plants.  Every 
dealer  I  know  carrying  any  make  of  car  is 
having  a  much  harder  time  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

Q:  Are  your  imports  selling  better  than 
American  cars? 

A:  I  can't  say  that  there's  been  anything 
consistent.  Hondas  have  been  a  consistently 
good  seller.  Both  imports  and  American  car 
(sales)  are  off. 


We've  been  lucky  because  we've  had  a  bal- 
ance of  imports  and  domestics.  Automobiles 
are  usually  cyclical.  You  have  three  or  four 
good  years  and  you  have  a  couple  of  bad 
ones.  What's  happening  now  is  not  only  a 
severe  downturn,  because  of  the  restructur- 
ing that's  going  on  and  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  dealerships. 

Because  we  had  about  five  or  six  good 
years,  many  dealers  paid  what  we  call  "blue 
sky'"— an  overage— for  dealerships.  And  a  lot 
of  them  incurred  heavy  bank  debt.  All  of  a 
sudden  business  slowed  way  down.  So  not 
only  was  the  volume  of  new  car  sales  off, 
but  the  gross  margins  that  you  made  on  the 
cars  were  way  dowTi.  And  the  banks  had  a 
field  day  financing  almost  anybody  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

Now  if  you  do  a  survey  of  a  lot  of  typical 
car  owners,  many  of  them  owe  more  on  the 
car  than  they're  worth.  So  they  don't  have 
equity. 

I  think  dealers  thought  it  was  going  to  go 
on  forever.  Dealers  are  retrenching.  They're 
combining  facilities,  management  staffs, 
doing  everything  a  prudent  business  person 
would  do  when  business  slows  way  down. 
We"ve  combined  jobs,  and  we've  moved  the 
Dodge  facility  to  this  location  (Westbrook). 
What  we  haven't  done  is  cut  anybody's 
wages.  We've  tried  to  reduce  by  attrition 
more  than  any  other  way. 

But  we're  in  a  little  different  situation 
than  others.  We've  always  kept  the  earnings 
in  the  business.  We"ve  been  through  down- 
turns several  times  before.  I"ve  always 
grown  during  bad  times.  We're  doing  what 
we  need  to  do  to  get  through  the  tough 
period,  and  we're  sure  there  wUl  be  dealer- 
ships who  want  to  sell  or  who  go  broke.  Our 
hope  is  to  buy  some  of  those  dealerships 
and  fill  up  this  14-acre  piece  of  land. 

THE  LEE  FILE 

Residence;  Portland. 

Age:  63. 

Education:  Bowdoin  College,  1947. 

Career:  Began  as  a  salesman  for  Advance 
Auto  Sales  in  Auburn,  a  DeSoto  and  Plym- 
outh dealership  founded  by  his  father  and  a 
Portland  business  partner  in  1936,  worked 
in  every  department  of  the  business,  taking 
over  in  1963:  currently  is  principal  share- 
holder in  The  Lee  Group,  the  holding  com- 
pany that  owns  six  automobile  franchises,  a 
leasing  company,  management  company, 
real  estate  company  and  a  wholesale  auto 
parts  business.  Auto  dealerships  include  Lee 
Dodge  and  Lee  Hyundai  in  Westbrook  and 
Lee  Honda.  Lee  Nissan,  Lee  Giant  Advance 
Chrysler  Plymouth  Dodge  and  Lee  Oldsmo- 
bile  Cadillac  GMC  Truck  franchises  in 
Auburn. 

Hobbies:  Politics,  tennis,  opera,  theater. 

Q:  So  you  think  there  will  be  some  dealers 
going  bankrupt  this  year? 

A:  The  J.D.  Power  organization— the  pre- 
eminent consumer  research  group  in  the 
automobile  industry— predicted  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  dealers  (nationwide)  would  go 
out  of  business  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion predicted  10  percent.  When  I  say  "go 
out  of  business.""  (I  mean)  they'll  give  up. 
Some  will  go  bankrupt.  Some  will  just  give 
up. 

Q:  In  the  Portland  area? 

A:  I  can't  predict  (about)  the  Portland 
area.  It  will  be  unusual  if  the  Portland  area 
is  exempt.  It's  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  can't  give  you  a  good  reason  why  it 
won't  happen  here.  It  will  surprise  me  if  a 
year  from  now.  if  every  dealer  who"s  in  busi- 
ness now  still  has  the  same  (business). 


Q:  Is  this  a  good  time  to  get  a  bargain  on  a 
car? 

A:  Anybody  who  wants  a  new  car  can  walk 
Into  almost  any  dealership  and  almost  write 
his  own  ticket.  Because  dealers  have  a  lot  of 
Inventory  and  it  isn't  selling.  And  they're 
paying  Interest  to  the  bank  on  this  Invento- 
ry. We  carry  $15  mUllon  in  vehicles  all  the 
time.  This  is  a  terrific  time  to  get  a  good 
buy  on  a  car  because  business  is  so  poor. 
You  figure  if  a  car  cost  us  $12,000-113.000.  It 
costs  us  easily  $140  a  month  Just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  one  car  to  the  bank.* 


GREG  LEMOND.  SPORTS  ILLUS- 
TRATED 1989  SPORTSMAN  OP 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, each  year  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine  honors  one  athlete  to  be  its 
Sportsman  of  the  Year.  In  1989.  the 
honor  was  given  to  Greg  LeMond  of 
Wayzata,  MN. 

Greg  LeMond  has  shown  the  world 
that  comebacks  are  possible.  After  be- 
coming the  first  non-European  ever  to 
win  the  Tour  de  France  Bicycle  Road 
Championship  in  1986.  a  tragic  hunt- 
ing accident  nearly  cost  Greg  his  life. 
With  30  shotgun  pellets  remaining  in 
his  body,  including  two  in  the  lining  of 
his  heart,  Greg  began  the  long  road  to 
recovery.  Many  setbacks.  Including  an 
appendectomy  4  months  after  the 
shooting,  blocked  his  road  to  recovery 
over  the  next  2  years. 

After  2  years  of  recovery  and  prom- 
ising finishes  in  several  preliminary  bi- 
cycle races.  Greg  was  ready  to  tackle 
the  Tour  de  France  again.  The  rest  is 
bicycle  racing  history.  Greg  LeMond  Is 
the  only  non-European  to  win  the 
Tour  de  France,  and  he  has  won  It 
twice.  Greg  LeMond,  1989  Sports  Illus- 
trated Sportsman  of  the  Year,  has 
shown  the  world  that  nothing  Is  im- 
possible. The  complete  story  of  Greg 
LeMond's  struggle  back  to  the  top  of 
the  bicycle  racing  world  is  documented 
very  well  In  the  December  25,  1989, 
Issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  I  wish  to 
bring  Greg  LeMond's  accomplish- 
ments to  the  Senate's  attention  and 
hereby  request  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

Greg  LeMond.  1989  Sportsman  or  the  Year 
(By  E.M.Swift) 

It  was  a  ride  every  bit  as  shocking  to  cy- 
cling enthusiasts  as  Bob  Beamon's  long 
jump  in  Mexico  City  was  to  track  fans— a 
performance  the  exF>erts  believed  simply 
could  not  be  done.  Not  with  the  Tour  de 
FYance  on  the  line.  Not  by  a  mere  mortal, 
made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  sinew.  Certain- 
ly not  by  28-year-old  Greg  LeMond.  whose 
body  is  all  those  things  plus  approximately 
30  small  lead  pellets. 

The  distance  of  the  final  time  trial,  from 
Versailles  to  Paris  (24.5  kilometers),  was  too 
short,  the  experts  said;  the  course  (slightly 
downhill)  was  too  easy;  the  time  to  make  up 
(50  seconds)  was  too  great.  And  Laurent 
Fignon.  the  two-time  Tour  winner  who  was 
the  overall  leader  going  into  the  final  stage, 
was  arrogant,  too  contemptuously  Gallic  to 
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be  whipped  on  his  home  turf  by  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  bicentennial  year  of  the  French 
Revolution.  "Greg  believes  he  can  win," 
Pigrnon  had  said  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
stage.  "But  it  is  impossible.  I  am  too  strong 
in  the  mind  and  the  legs.  FHfty  seconds  is 
too  much  to  make  up  in  such  a  short  dis- 
tance." 

Fifty  seconds  should  have  been  too  much 
of  a  margin  for  LeMond  to  overcome.  On  a 
normal  day  the  best  LeMond  could  hope  for. 
it  was  said,  was  to  gain  one  second  a  kilome 
ter  on  Fignon— 24.5  seconds  in  all— less  than 
half  the  time  he  needed  to  make  up  to  win. 
Not  even  LeMonds  most  optimistic  support- 
ers—not even  his  wife.  Kathy,  who  thinks 
he  hung  the  moon— believed  he  could  erase 
Fignons  lead.  Kathy  didn't  allow  herself  to 
hope  for  such  a  miracle.  She  would  be 
happy  with  second.  That,  to  her.  would  be 
miracle  enough. 

Because  by  being  in  a  position  to  chal 
lenge  again  for  the  famoas  yellov^■  jersey~lf 
maillot  jaune— in  cycling's  greatest  race. 
LeMond  had  silenced  ali  those  who  had 
doubted  him  over  the  past  27  months.  He 
had  proved  wrong  all  the  ones  who  said 
You  can't:  you  wont;  you  haven't  the 
strength  or  the  desire.  He  had  even  van- 
quished the  worst  enemy  of  all.  that  voice  in 
the  back  of  his  head  that  had  tried,  in  the 
darkest  moments,  to  convince  him  to  give 
up  the  chase  and  move  on  to  other  things. 

So.  you  see.  in  many  ways  LeMond's  race 
had  already  been  won.  Which  is  what  he 
was  thinking  when  he  went  to  bed  on  July 
22.  the  night  before  that  final,  spectacular 
ride.  Fignon  and  the  50  seconds  were  a  last 
golden  apple  to  be  reached  for  after  the 
bushel  basket  was  full.  The  important 
matter  had  been  settled.  LeMond  no  longer 
doubted  himself. 

■What  a  feeling  that  was.  to  know  that  he 
could  listen  to  his  instincts  and  feel  the 
rhythms  of  his  body  and  trust  what  they 
told  him.  To  hear  You  can  do  it  '  and  be 
able  to  believe. 

It  had  always  been  that  way  for  LeMond. 
ever  since  he  first  started  competitive  cy- 
cling at  age  14  in  the  hills  around  Reno  He 
had  ascended  in  his  sport  at  a  dizzying  pace, 
turning  pro  at  19.  joining  a  top  French  team 
and  establishing  himself  among  the  Europe- 
an elite  of  cycling  at  a  time  when  the  US 
was  decidedly  a  Third  World  country  in  that 
sport.  In  1983  LeMond  became  the  first 
American  to  win  the  professional  road  race 
at  the  world  championships,  the  most  pres 
tigious  one-day  event  in  the  sport.  In  1984 
LeMond  becamtie  the  second  American  ever 
to  attempt  the  Tour  de  France,  and  he  fin- 
ished third.  (That  year  the  race  was  won  by 
Fignon.)  In  1985  he  finished  second  in  the 
Tour  to  the  legendary  five-time  winner,  Ber- 
nard Hinault.  who  was  LeMond's  teammate 
and  rival.  Then,  in  1986,  LeMond  became 
the  first  non-European  ever  to  win  the 
Tour,  beating  Hinault  and  t>ecoming  No.  I 
in  his  sport  at  the  relatively  tender  age  of 
25.  With  his  prime  competitive  years  still 
ahead  of  him,  Greg  LeMond  was  at  the  top 
of  the  heap. 

A  few  months  later,  all  that  changed.  In 
April  1987.  LeMond  went  turkey  hunting 
with  his  uncle  and  his  brother-in-law,  Pat- 
rick Blades,  on  a  ranch  in  Lincoln.  Calif 
The  three  split  up  and  lost  track  of  one  an- 
other. LeMond  was  just  getting  settled 
behind  a  bush  when  a  shotgun  blast— his 
brother-in-law's— went  off  so  close  by  that 
at  first  he  thought  his  own  gun  had  acciden- 
tally discharged.  LeMond  started  to 
straighten  up.  to  ask.  "Who  shot  .  .  .  ?" 
when  he  felt  the  blow  of  approximately  60 


No.  2-sized  pellets  in  his  back  and  side.  He 
di.scovered  he  could  barely  breathe— his 
right  lung  had  collapsed.  His  kidney  and 
liver  were  hit.  So  were  his  diaphragm  and 
intestine.  Two  pellets  lodged  in  the  lining  of 
his  heart.  As  LeMond  lay  in  the  field,  await- 
ing the  helicopter  that  would  ultimately 
save  his  life,  he  thought  he  was  going  to  die. 
He  even  had  an  idea  how  it  would  feel:  no 
violent  death  throes,  no  excruciating  pain. 
He  would  just  pass  out  from  the  loss  of 
blood  and  die.  like  going  to  sleep.  He  was 
too  shot  up  to  worry  about  whether  he 
would  ride  a  bicycle  again.  His  concerns 
were  more  basic:  Will  I  live  to  see  my  wife 
and  kids'' 

He  learned  about  pain.  A  tube  to  draw- 
blood  out  of  his  collapsed  lung  had  to  be  In- 
.serted  into  his  chest  without  anesthesia, 
and  It  remained  there  for  a  week.  "I  never 
thought  Id  be  the  type  that  needed  pain- 
killers," LeMond  says.  "You  think  you're 
used  to  pain  on  your  bike,  but  that's  not 
pain.  The  suffering  you  feel  on  your  bike  is 
nothing  compared  to  real  pain.  I  think  of 
that  sometimes  when  I  ride." 

Thirty  shotgun  pellets  remain  In  LeMond, 
including  the  two  in  the  lining  of  his  heart, 
but  miraculously,  none  of  the  damage  was 
irreparable.  Eight  weeks  later  he  started  the 
long  road  back. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  LeMond 
weighed  151  pounds,  with  a  body-fat  con- 
tent of  A%.  When  he  started  training  again, 
he  weighed  137.  with  17%  body  fat.  His 
body,  in  its  efforts  to  survive,  had  consumed 
vast  amounts  of  its  muscle.  LeMond  began 
to  understand  how  weak  he  really  was  when 
he  went  riding  with  a  250-pound  man  one 
day.  and  the  man  left  him  behind  on  a 
climb. 

The  next  two  years  were  lost  ones,  profes- 
sionally. Every  time  he  started  to  show  signs 
of  progre.ss.  .something  would  set  him  back. 
He  had  an  emergency  appendectomy  four 
months  after  the  shooting  accident,  ending 
his  1987  season.  In  July  1988  his  comeback 
was  further  delayed  by  surgery  to  repair  an 
Infected  tendon  in  his  right  shin,  forcing 
him  to  miss  the  Tour  de  Prance  for  a  second 
straight  year.  The  powerful  Dutch  team, 
PDM.  with  which  LeMond  had  signed  a  two- 
year  deal  in  1987.  wanted  to  cut  his  1989 
salary  by  $200,000.  They  had  lost  total  con- 
fidence in  me,"  he  says.  "They  were  trying 
to  claim  that  maybe  my  liver  was  bad,  my 
lung  was  shot  up,  maybe  I  had  lead  poison- 
ing. That's  why  I  wasn't  riding  well.  They 
said.  Maybe  you're  not  going  to  ever  come 
back.  ' 

When  he  reasoned  it  out,  LeMond  knew 
that  he  had  to  be  patient.  His  body  had  to 
go  through  a  series  of  plateaus,  every  one 
requiring  a  period  of  adaptation.  To  reach 
each  new  plateau,  LeMond  had  to  stretch 
his  endurance.  Then  he  had  to  allow  his 
body  time  to  recuperate  before  stretching 
again  to  reach  a  higher  level.  "No  matter 
how  dedicated  you  are.  how  seriously  you 
train,  you  need  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
do  that."  he  says.  "It's  impossible  to  go 
straight  there.  " 

When  he  didn't  reason  it  out.  however— 
and  what  athlete  is  a  perpetual  slave  to 
reason?— when  he  listened  to  his  disgruntled 
employers  and  read  what  the  skeptics  were 
saying,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  kept  hearing 
one  phrase  in  his  head:  Maybe  you're  not 
going  to  ever  come  back. 

Before  the  start  of  the  1989  season. 
LeMond  took  a  pay  cut  and  signed  with 
ADR,  a  Belgain-based  truck-leasing  compa- 
ny, for  $350,000  plus  bonuses.  ADR  has  a 
lower  budget  and  considerably  lower  expec- 


tations than  powerhouse  PDM.  That  trans- 
lated to  less  pressure  on  LeMond,  but  it  also 
meant  he  had  a  weaker  team  working  for 
him.  Teammates  who  help  to  break  the 
wind  and  chase  down  opponents  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  professional  cycling. 

After  riding  well  in  the  spring  classics  in 
Europe,  LeMond  returned  to  the  U.S.  in 
May  and  fared  poorly  in  the  inaugural  Tour 
de  Trump— a  race  he  had  designs  on  win- 
ning. He  struggled  from  the  start  and  fin- 
ished 27th.  leading  even  his  most  ardent 
American  supporters  to  question  whether 
he  could  ever  regain  his  former  level.  "I  was 
just  not  capable  of  staying  with  anybody  on 
the  hills."  LeMond  says.  "I  suffered  unbe- 
lievably." 

Before  the  shooting  accident  LeMond  was 
one  of  the  most  daunting  cyclists  in  the 
mountains,  a  climber  who  thrived  on  the 
steepest  grades.  Now  he  was  the  one  being 
dropped.  "The  hardest  part  about  coming 
back  from  an  injury  is  you  always  remember 
yourself  at  your  best,"  he  says.  "Never  the 
way  you  were  when  things  were  going  badly. 
I  kept  remembering  how  I  rode  in  the  '86 
Tour  de  France,  when  I  floated  up  hills  or 
when  I  could  ride  30  miles  per  hour  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  during  the  time  trials." 

LeMond  had  his  blood  tested  near  the  end 
of  the  Tour  de  Trump  to  see  if  that  might 
yield  some  clue  to  his  disappointing  per- 
formances. It  revealed  nothing.  He  returned 
to  Europe  to  prepare  for  the  Tour  of  Italy, 
one  of  cycling's  most  prestigious  events 
after  the  Tour  de  France.  There,  too,  he  fal- 
tered. In  the  first  mountain  stage  LeMond 
lost  eight  minutes  to  the  leaders.  His  mas- 
seur. Otto  Jacome,  who  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  LeMond  family  since  Greg  was  15.  took 
one  look  at  him  afterward  and  said.  "You 
are  white.  You  need  iron." 

Again  LeMond  had  his  blood  tested.  This 
time  he  was  diagnosed  as  anemic,  and  his 
doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  injection  of 
iron.  "I  was  riding  myself  into  the  ground." 
LeMond  says.  "I  was  pushing  so  hard  that  I 
was  eating  into  my  muscles." 

The  worst  was  still  to  come.  In  the  Uth 
stage  of  the  Tour  of  Italy,  during  a  climb 
called  the  TreCime  di  Laverado,  LeMond 
finished  17  minutes  behind  the  leaders.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Italian  spectators 
urging  him  on,  he  figures  he  would  have  fin- 
ished 25  to  30  minutes  down.  Riders  he  had 
once  dominated  were  pedaling  away  from 
him  with  bewildering  ease.  How  did  they  do 
it?  he  wondered.  He  was  more  impressed 
than  angry,  feeling  for  the  first  time  in  his 
career  that  he  was  out  of  his  league. 

"I  came  back  to  the  room  and  was  ready 
to  cry. "  he  recalls.  "I  called  Kathy  that 
night  and  told  her.  'Get  ready  to  sell  every- 
thing. I  want  no  obligations.  If  things  don't 
turn  around.  I'm  quitting  at  the  end  of  the 
year.'  "  She  didn't  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it. 
It  was  the  lowest  point  in  his  cycling  career. 

Shortly  after  that  phone  call,  things 
began  to  turn.  LeMond  had  a  second  Injec- 
tion of  iron  and  started  feeling  stronger.  He 
actually  stayed  within  shouting  distance  of 
the  leaders  on  a  late  mountain  stage  of  the 
Tour  of  Italy,  which  was  such  a  morale 
booster  that  he  wanted  an  all-out  test. 
Being  hopelessly  out  of  contention  in  the 
overall  standings.  LeMond  decided  to  go  for 
broke  in  the  final  stage  of  the  Tour  of  Italy, 
and  individual  time  trial  of  just  under  34 
miles.  He  would  hold  nothing  back,  start  to 
finish.  If  he  ran  out  of  gas— "blew  up,"  In 
cycling  parlance— so  be  it.  But  LeMond 
didn't  blow  up.  He  finished  second,  a  whop- 
ping minute  and  18  seconds  ahead  of 
Fignon.  the  overall  winner.  "It  changed  my 


entire  outlook."  says  LeMond.  "Obviously, 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  me  physical- 
ly." 

So  he  came  to  the  Tour  de  France  quietly 
hopeful.  His  goals  for  the  23-day,  2,025-mile 
race  were  relatively  modest:  He  wanted  to 
finish  in  the  top  20  in  the  overall  standings 
and  to  win  one  of  the  21  stages.  LeMond's 
name  was  never  mentioned  among  the  pre- 
race  favorites,  whose  numbers  included 
Pedro  Delgado  of  Spain  (the  defending 
champion).  Stephen  Rooks  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Stephen  Roche  of  Ireland,  Andy 
Hampsten  of  the  U.S.  and  Fignon.  LeMond, 
having  watched  the  race  on  television  the 
pEist  two  years,  was  just  happy  to  be  there. 
But  the  Tour  de  Prance  is  an  event  unlike 
any  other,  and  LeMond  felt  invigorated  In  a 
way  he  had  not  been  since  his  accident.  The 
camival-Iike  caravaji  that  precedes  the  cy- 
clists along  the  route,  the  throngs  of  people 
lining  the  roads,  the  hordes  of  international 
journalists,  the  daily  live  television  cover- 
age, the  tension  among  the  athletes— all  of 
these  elements  contribute  to  the  super- 
charged atmosphere  of  the  race.  Twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  more  than  three  weeks 
the  Tour  is  the  center  of  the  universe  for  all 
those  involved.  Sleep  comes  in  snatches. 
Bags  are  never  unpacked.  There  is  no  escap- 
ing the  mounting  pressure,  the  crowds,  the 
physical  and  mental  exhaustion  that  gradu- 
ally wears  down  all  but  the  strongest  riders. 
LeMond  soaked  it  all  in.  This  was  the  turf. 
He  had  never  finished  worse  than  third  in 
the  Tour,  and  the  last  time  he  had  compet- 
ed he  won.  He  felt,  in  a  funny  way.  as  if  he 
were  defending  his  title.  In  the  July  1  Pro- 
logue—a 4.8-mile  sprint  against  the  clock 
through  Luxembourg  that  opened  the  76th 
Tour— LeMond's  morale  got  a  further  boost 
when  he  finished  fourth  among  the  198 
starters,  tied  with  Fignon  and  six  seconds 
behind  the  leader,  Erik  Breuklnk  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  a  stunning  development, 
Delgado  came  to  the  starting  line  two  min- 
utes and  40  seconds  late  and  finished  the 
Prologue  dead  last,  2:54  behind  the  leader. 
LeMond  began  to  adjust  his  sights  upward. 
"I  said  to  myself  if  I  could  finish  in  the  top 
five  in  the  Prologue,  I  could  finish  in  the 
top  five  overall." 

LeMond's  strategy  was  to  use  the  first 
eight  stages,  which  were  relatively  flat,  to 
refine  his  conditioning  before  the  Tour 
headed  into  the  mountains.  He  figured  to 
lose  some  time  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
race,  the  team  time  trial  through  Luxem- 
bourg, and  he  did.  LeMonds  ADR  team  fin- 
ished the  28.5-mile  course  51  seconds  behind 
Pignon's  wirming  Super  U  team.  Still, 
LeMond  was  pleased.  ADR  was  fifth  of  22 
teams,  five  places  better  than  he  thought  it 
would  finish.  Delgado.  meanwhile,  suffering 
stomach  cramps,  fell  more  than  seven  min- 
utes behind  Fignon,  six  behind  LeMond, 
before  the  Tour  was  72  hours  old. 

The  race  headed  Into  Belgium  for  stages  3 
and  4.  LeMond  knew  it  was  in  these  long, 
flat  early  stages— one,  149.4  miles,  the  other, 
158.1— that  the  Tour  could  be  lost  but  not 
won.  The  field  was  still  full  of  vigor  and 
high  hopes.  Inches  separated  the  cyclists  as 
they  sped  through  the  countryside,  and  be- 
cause the  true  contenders  had  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, nobody  was  willing  to  give  space. 
Outside  the  Belgian  city  of  Liege,  the  route 
narrowed  from  a  nice  paved  road  to  a  cob- 
blestone lane  about  six  feet  wide.  It  was  im- 
portant to  be  near  the  front  of  the  peloton 
at  that  point,  to  avoid  being  devoured  by 
the  terrible  crashes  that  sometimes  con- 
sumed 30  or  40  riders.  As  the  field  jockeyed 
for  position,  the  pace  of  the  peloton  picked 


up.  The  cyclists,  riding  along  at  a  25-mph 
clip.  Increased  their  speed  to  30  mph  as  they 
neared  the  cobblestone  section,  then  to  35, 
then  to  40  mph.  full  racing  speed.  Britain's 
Sean  Yates,  riding  beside  LeMond,  touched 
the  wheel  of  the  bike  ahead  of  him  and 
went  down  hard,  bringing  a  handful  of 
riders  down  with  him.  One  Swiss  rider, 
Mauro  Gianetti,  broke  his  nose  In  a  crash 
and  lost  11  minutes  to  the  leaders.  LeMond 
considered  it  a  fine  omen  that  he  got  away 
In  one  piece. 

His  first  major  test  came  during  the  fifth 
stage,  a  45-mlle  individual  time  trial 
through  rainy,  windswept  Brittany,  from 
Dinard  to  Rennes.  The  French  call  these 
trials  "the  races  of  truth."  Tactics  and 
teammates  are  meaningless.  The  cyclists,  in- 
dividually spaced  at  one-to-two-mlnute  in- 
tervals, simply  go  all  out  against  the  clock. 
The  best  man  almost  invariably  wins. 
LeMond,  when  he  is  right,  is  the  best  time 
trlalist  in  the  world.  In  this  race,  however, 
he  also  ahd  a  technological  ally— tri-bars— 
which  were  developed  by  an  American  cy- 
clist named  Boone  Lennon.  Widely  Qsed  by 
triathletes,  these  clip-on  U-shaped  handle- 
bars stick  out  over  the  front  wheel  of  the 
bike,  putting  the  cyclist  into  an  aerodynami- 
cally  streamlined  position  similar  to  a 
skiers  tuck.  LeMond  had  first  considered 
using  tri-bars  at  the  Tour  de  Trump,  in 
which  a  number  of  riders  experimented 
with  them  with  success.  But  he  never  even 
took  a  practice  ride  with  them  until  the  day 
before  the  Dinard-to-Rennes  time  trial,  be- 
cause if  the  tri-bars  worked,  LeMond  knew, 
everyone  would  be  using  them  before  long 
and  his  edge  would  be  lost.  He  found  they 
not  only  put  him  in  a  better  aerodynamic 
position  but  allowed  him  to  rest  on  his  bike, 
relaxing  his  upper  body  and  enabling  him  to 
push  a  bigger  gear. 

LeMond  rode  like  the  LeMond  of  old  that 
day.  catching  five  of  the  riders  who  had 
started  ahead  of  him,  including  the  Nether- 
lands' Breuklnk.  winner  of  the  Prologue.  He 
covered  the  rainswept  course,  Into  a  hesLd- 
wlnd.  In  1:38:12,  which  works  out  to  an  aver- 
age speed  of  about  28  mph,  LeMond  beat 
Delgado  by  24  seconds,  Fignon  by  56  sec- 
onds and  the  fourth-place  finisher.  Prance's 
Thierry  Marie,  by  an  impressive  one  minute, 
51  seconds.  It  was  not  so  staggering  a 
margin  that  everyone  ran  out  and  got  them- 
selves a  new  set  of  handlebars,  but  LeMond 
knew  he  could  do  even  better.  Early  in  the 
race  he  had  hit  a  bump,  the  impact  of  which 
pushed  his  tribars  down  so  that  his  body  po- 
sition changed.  He  felt  too  stretched  out  as 
he  pedaled. 

That  time  trial  was  LeMond's  first  win 
since  his  hunting  accident,  and  the  margin 
of  his  victory  propelled  him  into  first  place 
in  the  overall  standings,  five  seconds  ahead 
of  Fignon.  Clutching  the  yellow  jersey, 
LeMond  called  the  moment  his  greatest  day 
in  cycling,  more  thrilling  even  than  the  day 
he  won  the  Tour  in  '86.  He  had  expected  to 
win  then.  This,  he  had  only  dreamed  of. 
And  deep  inside  he  began  thinking,  for  the 
very  first  time,  that  if  he  could  win  that 
time  trial,  he  might  just  be  able  to  win  the 
whole  dam  thing."  "Although, "  he  says, 
"the  mountains  were  still  to  come,  and  I 
hadn't  raced  well  in  the  mountains  In  three 
years." 

LeMond  was  so  excited  that  he  began  to 
take  a  sleeping  pill  every  night  just  to  get 
some  rest.  With  the  yellow  jersey  came  re- 
sponsibilities that  LeMond  knew  could  sap 
his  strength.  Other  riders  look  to  the 
wearer  of  the  yellow  jersey  to  control  the 
Tour.  He  had  to  stay  near  the  front  of  the 


peloton,  ready  to  follow  every  break  and 
chase  down  every  attack.  At  the  end  of  each 
stage  there  was  the  crush  of  autograph 
seekers  and  always  the  Interviewers  posing 
the  same  questions:  How  do  you  feel?  Who 
else  looks  strong?  How  long  can  you  keep  it? 
"There's  a  lot  of  wasted  energy  when  you 
take  the  yellow  jersey,"  LeMond  says.  "But 
I  wanted  to  wear  it  as  long  as  I  could, 
whether  it  was  one.  two  or  three  days,  be- 
cause at  that  point  I  had  no  idea  how  I 
would  perform  when  the  mountains  showed 
up." 

It  is  the  mountain  stages  that  make  the 
Tour  de  France  one  of  the  most  grueling 
physical  challenges  in  sport.  Impossible 
climbs  up  narrow  switchbacks  are  followed 
by  terrifying  descents  at  speeds  approaching 
70  mph.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors make  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  steep- 
est climbs,  the  ones  that  are  rated  "beyond 
category,"  to  watch  the  world's  greatest  cy- 
clists laboring  past,  standing  on  their 
pedals,  moving  barely  faster  than  a  man  can 
walk.  It  is  in  these  mountains— first  the  Pyr- 
enees, then  the  Alps— that  the  race  is  usual- 
ly won,  and  it  was  in  these  mountains  that 
most  observers  expected  LeMond  to  falter. 

He  surprised  even  himself  when  he  didn't. 
In  the  first  stage  in  the  Pyrenees,  from  Pau 
to  Cauterets,  a  91-mile  trek  that  included 
four  major  climbs.  LeMond  stayed  with 
Plgnon  the  entire  way  to  hang  on  to  the 
yellow  jersey  for  the  fourth  straight  day.  It 
was  another  psychological  benchmark,  and 
at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  he  called 
Kathy,  who  was  staying  in  the  house  in 
Kortrjik.  Belgium,  (The  LeMonds  also  have 
a  house  in  Wayzata,  Minn.,  which  Is  where 
they  live  in  the  winter.)  "You  awake 
honey?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "What  are  you  doing 
awake?" 

He  was  too  excited  to  sleep,  he  told  her. 
He  was  back.  How  far  back— 80  percent?  90 
percent?  All  the  way?— remained  to  be  seen. 
But  they  Iwth  knew  that  by  staying  with 
Plgnon  In  the  mountains,  he  had  already 
cleared  a  hurdle  that  only  three  weeks  earli- 
er had  seemed  impossible.  And  now.  as 
Kathy  remembers,  We  l)egan  to  get  greedy 
and  actually  think  about  the  possibility  of 
Greg  wirming  the  Tour.  So  I  stopped  sleep- 
ing at  night,  too." 

The  weakness  of  LeMond's  team  began  to 
take  its  toll,  however,  in  the  10th  stage, 
from  Cauterets  to  Luchon-Superbagntres, 
the  second  and  last  day  in  the  Pyrenees. 
LeMond  noticed  Fignon  struggling  early  on. 
At  one  point  both  he  and  Hampsten  saw 
Plgnon  grab  on  to  a  photographer's  motor- 
cycle for  a  second  or  two  during  a  climb,  an 
act  that  technically  could  have  disqualified 
the  Frenchman.  "He  was  hurting,  and  if  I'd 
had  teammates  with  me,"  says  LeMond.  ""we 
could  have  set  a  really  hard  pace  and  tried 
to  drop  Fignon  on  that  climb  and  the  next 
climb  and  the  next  one.  It  could  have  cost 
him  minutes." 

But  LeMond  was,  essentially,  riding  with- 
out help,  so  he  bided  his  time  while  Plgnon 
rode  through  his  early  troubles.  Meanwhile, 
Delgado— still  6:24  behind  in  the  overall 
standings— broke  away  from  the  leaders.  No 
one  responded.  "EK'eryone  was  looking  at  me 
as  if  to  say.  It's  your  job  to  chase  him  down, 
Greg,  you've  got  the  yellow  jersey, "  recalls 
LeMond.  "But  I  had  no  choice  but  to  play  it 
cautious  and  calm,  as  if  Delgado  didn't 
matter.  The  ideal  thing  for  Fignon  would 
have  been  for  me  to  lead  the  chase  and  tire 
myself  out,  then  to  attack  me  on  the  final 
climb." 
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Plgnon.  recovering  from  his  early  prob- 
lems, did  attack  on  the  final  climb,  an  11.2- 
mile  monster  up  to  Superbagn^res  that  took 
45  minutes  (or  the  leaders  to  complete. 
LeMond  hung  with  him  most  of  the  way. 
Then,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  summit. 
Plgnon  attacked  again.  LeMond  responded 
too  quickly.  "It  was  a  big  mistake  on  my 
part,  a  tactical  error.'  he  says.  "I  should 
have  kept  my  pace  and  recovered  the 
ground  slowly.  Instead  I  caught  right  up  to 
him  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  blew  up,  boom.  I 
put  my  body  into  oxygen  debt." 

In  the  last  half  mile  Fignon  gained  12  sec- 
onds on  LeMond  to  take  over  the  yellow 
jersey,  but  the  big  winner  of  the  day  was 
Delgado.  who  made  up  3^  minutes  to  cata- 
pult himself  into  fourth  place  overall,  only 
2:53  behind  Pignon. 

It  was  the  first  time  Pignon  had  worn  the 
yellow  jersey  since  his  winning  years  of  1983 
and  '84.  He.  like  LeMond.  had  had  his  share 
of  injuries  in  the  interim.  Surgery  on  his 
left  Achilles  tendon  had  put  him  off  his 
form  for  four  years.  Now  that  he  was  back 
on  top.  Pignon  wasted  little  time  alienating 
friend  and  foe.  "Success  goes  straight  to  his 
head,"  says  LeMond.  "He  can  change  from  a 
very  humble  guy  to  a  very  arrogant  guy 
overnight." 

LeMond.  whose  return  to  form  in  the  race 
had  been  the  talk  of  Prench  cycling  fans. 
was  Pignon's  first  target.  Pignon  accused 
the  underdog  LeMond,  through  the  press,  of 
not  defending  the  yellow  jersey  like  a  cham- 
pion, of  being  content  to  ride  on  his— Pig- 
non's— wheel,  allowing  Delgado  to  race  away 
from  the  pack. 

LeMond  confronted  Pignon  the  next  day. 
"Don't  talk  to  me  about  not  racing  like  a 
champion."  he  told  Pignon.  "I  saw  you  hang 
on  to  that  motorcycle,  and  if  you  consider 
that  racing  like  a  champion.  I'd  be  happy  to 
tell  people  about  it." 

Before  the  Tour  was  over,  a  television 
crew  would  videotape  Pignon  spitting  into 
the  lens  of  its  camera  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  interview.  Pignon  consistently 
declined  to  smile  for  pictures,  insisting  on 
one  occasion  that  he  was  just  as  cute  when 
frowning.  And.  memorably,  when  Pignon  re- 
fused to  accommodate  photographers  for 
even  five  minutes  during  a  rest  day  in  the 
Alps,  he  provoked  Prench  journalists  Into 
organizing  a  nationwide  Pignon  l>oycott.  No 
photographs  were  published  of  the  dour  and 
temperamental  race  leader  in  any  Prench 
paper  for  the  next  48  hours. 

A  genuine  rivalry  was  developing  between 
the  boyish,  optimistic  LeMond  and  the  arro- 
gant Pignon.  with  many  Frenchmen  allied 
with  LeMond.  And  privately.  LeMond  be- 
lieved it  was  to  his  advantage  that  Pignon 
had  the  yellow  jersey  during  the  second 
week  of  the  race.  It  would  be  Pignon  who 
would  be  expected  to  control  each  day's 
stage,  chasing  down  attackers,  and  Pignon 
who  would  be  hounded  for  interviews. 
LeMond,  just  seven  seconds  back,  felt  the 
pressure  ease.  "It  was  like  a  load  off  my 
shoulders."  he  says. 

The  next  three  stages  resulted  in  few 
changes  in  the  overall  standings,  though 
the  lOO'-plus  temperatures  and  the  break- 
neck pace  began  to  wear  down  the  pack. 
Pour  of  LeMond's  ADR  teammates  had  al- 
ready dropped  out— in  all,  60  of  the  original 
198  riders  failed  to  make  it  to  Paris— but  he 
was  not  without  allies.  Vincent  Barteau,  one 
of  Pignon's  teammates,  happens  to  be 
among  LeMond's  closest  friends  in  cycling. 
LeMond  had  convinced  the  PDM  team  to 
sign  Barteau  for  the  1988  season  and  had. 
essentially,    kept    him    from    quitting    the 


spori.  Their  friendship  paid  dividends: 
During  the  race,  whenever  Pignon  was  feel- 
ing strong.  Barteau  would  make  his  way 
over  to  LeMond  l>efore  the  start  and  warn 
him.  'Keep  your  head  up  today.  Greg, 
things  are  going  to  happen."  When  Barteau 
won  the  13th  stage  in  Marseilles,  he  dedicat- 
ed the  win  to  LeMond.  a  gesture  that  raised 
LeMond  even  higher  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Prench  populace. 

Then  on  July  15.  with  a  week  to  go  in  the 
race.  LeMond  recaptured  the  yellow  jersey. 
He  did  so  impressively,  beating  Pignon  by  47 
seconds  in  the  second  of  the  Tour's  three  in- 
dividual time  trials,  a  margin  that  gave  him 
the  overall  lead  and  a  cushion  of  40  seconds. 
Any  doubts  that  LeMond  had  had  about  his 
climbing  ability  were  laid  to  rest  p)ermanent- 
ly  at  this  stage— the  first  of  five  grueling 
days  in  the  Alps.  The  route  went  from  the 
city  of  Gap  (elevation:  2.400  feet)  to  the 
Alpine  resorts  of  Orcieres-Merlette  (6.003 
feet),  a  distance  of  24  miles,  which  included 
climbs  of  five  and  six  miles.  That  night, 
after  he  had  finished,  LeMond  felt  stronger, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  than  the  had 
when  he  won  the  1986  Tour.  He  knew  now 
he  could  win  the  race. 

LeMond  had  even  stopped  thinking  of 
Pignon  as  the  man  to  beat.  It  was  Delgado, 
just  2:48  behind  and  in  fourth  place,  whom 
LeMond  would  watch  out  for  as  the  Tour 
continued  through  the  Alps. 

Visibly  struggling.  Pignon  lost  another  13 
seconds  to  LeMond  in  the  16th  stage,  from 
Gap  to  Briangon.  a  108-mile  route  that  in- 
cluded a  tortuous  13-mile  climb  up  the  Col 
d'Izoard.  LeMond  pressed  the  pace  all  day  in 
an  effort  to  stay  with  Delgado  and  drop 
Pignon  once  and  for  all.  But.  as  it  turned 
out.  the  Prenchman's  powers  of  recovery 
and.  perhaps,  his  pride  were  greater  than 
LeMond  had  anticipated.  "I  killed  myself  to 
do  well  in  that  stage."  says  LeMond.  "And  I 
paid  for  it  the  next  day." 

He  paid  because  the  next  day  finished 
with  the  climb  L'Alpe  d'Huez,  the  single 
most  difficult  ascent  in  the  Tour  de  Prance. 
It  is  an  annual  event  on  the  Tour,  a  punish- 
ing spectacle  to  which  some  250,000  specta- 
tors travel,  waiting  along  the  roadside  as 
long  as  24  hours  to  exhort  the  riders  up  the 
6.000-foot.  15-kilometer  climb.  Other  ascents 
are  longer,  a  few  are  steeper,  but  none  is 
more  dramatic  than  the  21  switchbacks  of 
LAlpe  d'Huez,  which  this  year  came  at  the 
end  of  a  100-mile,  five-hour-plus  stage  that 
included  two  other  mountains  rated 
beyond  category"  in  height  and  difficulty. 
It  was  the  stage  that  nearly  cost  LeMond 
the  Tour. 

Delgado.  LeMond  and  Pignon  reached  the 
base  of  L'Alpe  d'Huez  together,  paced  by  a 
Colombian,  Abelardo  Rondon,  a  teammate 
of  Delgado's.  LeMond  knew— as  did  the 
others— that  if  he  could  stay  with  them 
during  that  climb,  he  would  almost  certain- 
ly win  the  Tour.  It  wa-^  the  last  major  test 
before  the  time  trial  into  Paris,  and  time 
trials  being  LeMond's  forte,  if  he  could 
retain  his  53-second  lead,  he  would  be  all 
but  uncatchable. 

Rondon  set  a  very  fast  pace  from  the 
outset,  too  fast  for  LeMond's  liking.  He  was 
hurting,  gritting  his  teeth  to  keep  up.  Del- 
gado apparently  wasn't  faring  much  better, 
for  he  finally  shouted  to  his  teammate  to 
slow  down. 

Seven  kilometers  from  the  top.  halfway 
up  L'Alpe  d'Huez.  LeMond  began  running 
out  of  energy.  When  he  is  truly  laboring,  as 
he  was  now.  LeMond's  shoulders  start  to 
t)ob  back  and  forth.  Pignon's  coach.  Cyrille 
Guimard.  recognized  the  signs  immediately. 


In  1980.  Guimard,  then  with  the  Renault 
team,  had  signed  LeMond  to  his  first  Euro- 
pean contract.  So  Guimard  sped  his  car  up 
to  Plgnon  and  shouted  to  him,  in  Prench, 
"You've  got  to  go  now!  Right  now!" 

LeMond,  just  ahead,  could  hear  every 
word,  but  he  resisted  the  urge  to  look  back 
lest  Pignon  recognize  the  look  of  panic  on 
his  face.  "I  can't  do  it. "  Plgnon  replied.  "I 
can't." 

Gulmard's  car  dropped  back.  The  pace 
continued  as  before.  LeMond's  shoulders 
continued  to  rock.  Pour  kilometers  before 
the  finish  Guimard  drove  up  to  Pignon 
again  and  yelled,  "Attack  him  now!  You've 
got  to  go  now!" 

Plgnon  went  bolting  past  LeMond  and 
Delgado.  Delgado  responded,  but  LeMond 
couldn't  keep  up.  With  three  kilometers  to 
go,  he  had  dropped  35  seconds  behind.  Two 
kilometers  from  the  top,  LeMond  was  52 
seconds  back.  He  gathered  what  reserves  he 
could  and  finished  the  stage  1:19  behind 
Pignon  and  Delgado,  who  had  ridden  to- 
gether to  the  top.  LeMond  had  lost  the 
overall  lead.  Once  again,  the  yellow  jersey 
was  Pignon's. 

Still,  LeMond  trailed  Pignon  by  only  26 
seconds,  a  margin  he  was  confident  he  could 
make  up  in  the  final  time  trial  into  Paris. 
F^gnon,  too,  was  uncomfortable  with  so 
narrow  a  lead,  and  he  made  a  daring  solo 
attack  the  next  day  during  the  relatively 
short  (57-mile)  18th  stage.  The  attack 
caught  LeMond  by  surprise.  Pignon.  riding 
the  last  14  miles  alone,  won  the  stage  by  24 
seconds,  increasing  his  oversill  lead  to  50  sec- 
onds over  a  dejected  LeMond.  When  Greg 
saw  Kathy  afterward,  his  first  words  were, 
"Maybe  I  lost  the  Tour  today." 

He  certainly  had,  as  far  as  everyone  else 
was  concerned.  The  Prench  media  crowed 
about  Pignon's  panache  and  forgave  him  his 
past  indiscretions.  In  postmortem  tones 
newspapers  and  television  commentators 
praised  LeMond  for  lending  drama  and 
gumption  to  the  race.  No  one  seriously  en- 
tertained the  notion  that  he  still  had  a 
chance  to  win,  particularly  after  he  gained 
no  time  on  Plgnon  in  the  19th  stage— the 
final  one  in  the  mountains— despite  out- 
sprinting  Pignon  to  the  finish  in  Aix-les- 
Bains  for  his  second  stage  win  of  the  Tour. 

EJven  Pignon  believed  the  race  was  over. 
He  told  LeMond  before  the  20th  and  penul- 
timate stage— an  uneventful  ride  during 
which  everyone  saved  his  strength  for  the 
next  day's  time  trial— "You  raced  a  great 
race.  Greg.  I  have  to  tell  you.  my  coach, 
Guimard,  predicted  that  this  is  the  way  it 
would  finish,  me  winning  and  you  second. 
He  said  at  the  Tour  of  Italy,  you'd  be  the 
most  dangerous  rider." 

LeMond  thanked  him  and  told  Plgnon 
that  he.  too.  had  raced  a  great  race,  particu- 
larly over  the  last  few  days.  But  he  was 
thinking,  it's  not  over  yet.  pal.  And  you're 
not  psyching  me  into  quitting. 

Because,  the  way  LeMond  had  it  figured, 
on  a  normal  day,  when  both  he  and  Pignon 
were  riding  to  form,  he  could  beat  Pignon  In 
that  Versailles-to-Paris  time  trial  by  30, 
maybe  even  40  seconds.  On  a  normal  day. 
With  the  advantage  of  the  tri-bars,  plus  the 
aerodynamically  designed  helmet  LeMond 
planned  to  use,  who  could  tell?  Those  two 
things  could  easily  be  worth  another  second 
per  kilometer,  which  would  bring  the  total 
up  past  the  50  seconds  he  needed.  Besides, 
LeMond  felt  terrific,  the  best  he'd  felt  the 
entire  Tour,  fully  recovered  from  that 
brutal  climb  up  L'Alpe  d'Huez.  And  he  had 
nothing  to  lose.  He  had  already  accom- 
plished far  more  than  he  had  hoped.  The 
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night  before  the  time  trial,  he  told  his  mas- 
seur he  thought  he  could  win. 

"That's  the  way  to  talk,"  Jacome  said. 

There  was  a  festive  air  about  Paris  on 
July  23,  which  dawned  warm  with  a  slight 
breeze.  IicMond  rode  the  course  in  the 
morning  to  get  a  feel  for  it  and  was  con- 
cerned because  it  was  so  easy,  with  a  200-to- 
300-foot  drop  at  the  start  and  no  significant 
climbs.  He  had  already  decided  he  didn't 
want  aides  In  his  support  vehicle  to  tell  him 
his  splits  or  how  he  was  faring  in  relation  to 
Pignon.  That  would  only  detract  from  his 
concentration.  LeMond's  plan  was  to  put  his 
head  down  and  ride  as  fast  and  as  smart  as 
he  could  for  24.5  kilometers  (15.2  mUes). 

Pignon.  on  the  other  hand,  asked  Gui- 
mard to  keep  him  informed  of  LeMond's 
progress.  After  trying  his  own  version  of  the 
tri-bars  in  a  practice  ride  that  morning, 
Pignon  had  gone  back  to  the  cowhom-style 
handlebars  that  are  preferred  by  most  Euro- 
pean racers.  Inexplicably,  Plgnon  chose  to 
discard  the  racing  helmet  he  had  used 
during  earlier  time  trials  and  went  hatless, 
letting  his  ponytail  flap  in  the  breeze— a  tri- 
umph of  vanity  over  aerodynamics.  Pignon, 
you  see,  was  treating  this  race  Into  Paris  as 
little  more  than  a  formality.  He  was  too 
strong  in  mind  and  body  for  LeMond  to 
make  up  the  50  seconds  (although  Pignon 
later  revealed  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
boil  on  his  backside  that  had  to  be  anesthe- 
tized). He  did  not  believe  he  could  lose. 

Pignon  took  off  two  minutes  behind 
LeMond.  After  five  kilometers  Guimard 
shouted  to  Pignon  that  he  had  already  last 
10  seconds.  No  way!  Pignon  cranked  his  pace 
up  a  notch.  It  did  no  good.  After  10  kilome- 
ters he  had  lost  19  seconds  to  Lemond. 
What?  After  14  kilometers.  24  seconds. 
After  18  kilometers.  35  seconds.  Harder  and 
harder  Pignon  rode,  ptmic  creeping  into  his 
legs. 

LeMond,  meanwhile,  had  no  notion  of  the 
stir  he  was  creating  until  he  reached  the 
Champs-Elysees,  about  three  miles  from  the 
finish.  Heading  up  toward  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  on  the  big  cobblestone  avenue, 
LeMond  thought  he  heard  the  public-ad- 
dress aruiouncer  say  he  had  gained  35  to  40 
seconds  on  Pignon.  Some  spectators,  sensing 
an  upset,  were  waving  American  flags  as  he 
approached.  But  LeMond  kept  his  head 
down,  holding  his  tuck  position,  allowing  his 
helmet  to  slice  through  the  wind,  only  lift- 
ing it  every  few  seconds  to  get  a  sight  read- 
ing and  a  breath  of  air,  like  a  swimmer 
pushing  a  klckboard. 

LeMond  nearly  caught  Delgado.  who  had 
started  two  minutes  ahead  of  him.  crossing 
the  finish  line  in  26  minutes,  57  seconds.  His 
time  was  33  seconds  faster  than  the  previ- 
ous best,  which  had  been  posted  by  Pignon's 
teammate  Thierry  Marie.  Now  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

LeMond,  alternatively  glancing  at  the 
ticking  digital  clock  and  the  flashing  lights 
of  the  caravan  of  vehicles  trailing  Pignon, 
knew  that  the  outcome  would  be  close. 
That,  in  Itself,  was  exhilarating.  LeMond 
was  tired  but  not  spent.  It  had  been  too 
short  a  ride  to  exhaust  him.  He  could  make 
out, Plgnon  iiow.  wearing  the  yellow  jersey, 
barreHng  toward  the  finish.  Watching  the 
clock,  then  Pignon,  hearing  the  roar  of  the 
fans,  LeMond  kept  thinking  how  terrible  it 
would  be  to  lose  by  one  second  after  more 
than  2,000  miles.  Then  that  second  quietly 
passed  .  .  .  27:47  .  .  .  27:48.  ...  He  had  won. 

Plgnon  crossed  the  line  with  the  third- 
best  time  of  the  day,  27:55—58  seconds 
slower  than  LeMond.  Had  the  two  of  them 
started  In  Versailles  that  day  side  by  side, 


LeMond  would  have  won  the  race  by  some 
900  yards.  It  was  a  margin  that,  even  now, 
seems  Incredible.  LeMond  had  averaged  34 
mph— the  fastest  time  trial  ever  In  the  Tour 
de  Prance.  Plgnon,  thinking  he  had  won 
even  as  he  crossed  the  finish  line,  slid  from 
his  bike  and  collapsed  In  exhaustion.  It 
wasn't  until  his  masseur,  holding  him  In  his 
arms,  said,  "Laurent,  you  lost  the  race," 
that  he  knew  the  truth.  His  mind  went 
blank.  Holding  his  head  in  his  hands, 
Plgnon  burst  Into  tears— the  first  time  he 
had  cried  since  he  was  a  child. 

Por  LeMond,  well,  you  can  Imagine.  After 
pumping  his  fist  In  the  air  a  few  times,  he 
was  in  shock.  He  wanted  to  find  Kathy. 
Then  he  wanted  to  find  his  father.  Bob. 
Those  were  the  two  people  who  had  never 
lost  faith  In  him.  He  wanted  to  remember 
this  moment  exactly  as  it  was,  always. 

On  the  victory  platform,  looking  out 
across  the  sea  of  faces  and  awaiting  the 
playing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  he 
thought  back  on  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  with  a  sort  of  wonder.  "'I  kept  think- 
ing about  how  I  almost  quit  two  months 
ago,  and  what  a  good  thing  it  was  that  I 
never  give  up  early,"  he  says.  "That's  what 
it  taught  me.  Never  give  up  early.  The  last 
two  years  have  really  reinforced  that." 

In  September,  as  a  magical  postscript  to 
his  comeback  year,  LeMond  won  for  the 
second  time  the  professional  road  race  at 
the  world  championships,  in  Chamb6ry. 
Prance.  He  thus  becomes  only  the  fourth 
cyclist  to  win  the  worlds  and  the  Tour  de 
Prance  in  the  same  year.  His  foil,  again,  was 
poor  Plgnon,  whom  he  chased  down  three 
times  in  the  last  2Vj  miles  of  the  163-mlle 
race. 

It  was  another  magnificent  performance 
by  this  country's  greatest  cyclist,  especially 
so  because  the  winner  of  the  Tour  de 
Prance  Is  always  a  marked  man  at  the 
worlds.  But  it  did  not  qualify  as  a  shocker. 
Not  after  what  happened  in  July.  Notice 
had  already  been  served.  With  his  prime 
competitive  years  now  upon  him,  Greg 
LeMond,  Sportsman  of  the  Year,  is  back  on 
top  of  the  heap.* 


DANIEL  DUTTON 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  that  ac- 
knowledges the  vision,  creativity  and 
contributions  a  fellow  Kentucklan  of 
mine  has  made  to  the  art  world. 

Daniel  Dutton  is  truly  a  gifted  indi- 
vidual. His  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to 
interpret  his  thoughts  and  ideas  onto 
either  canvas  or  clay.  His  mastery  of 
these  two  concentrations  within  the 
artistic  genre  have  served  as  the  cata- 
lysts to  realizing  his  long-term  desire 
of  becoming  a  successful  composer. 

The  Courier  Journal  points  out  that 
it  was  during  a  painful  period  in  his 
life  where  his  success  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor  seemed  shallow  because  creat- 
ing works  that  sold  immediately  was 
becoming  too  easy.  The  answer  to  Mr. 
Dutton's  dissatisfaction  with  his  work 
was  foimd  in  a  dream.  After  experienc- 
ing this  very  vivid  imconscious  fantasy 
Daniel  Dutton  found  a  story  line  in- 
triguing enough  to  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  a  full  length  opera. 


As  mentioned  in  the  Courier  Jour- 
nal, Dutton's  1987  dream  solved  his 
problem,  and  "Stone  Man"  has  been 
pretty  much  a  full-time  obsession  ever 
since.  In  addition  to  composing  the 
score,  he  has  made  more  than  500 
drawings  to  serve  as  scenic  and  cos- 
tume designs.  Daniel  Dutton's  all- 
around  contribution  to  the  success  of 
his  opera  and  the  many  hours  of  work 
such  success  demands  illustrates  the 
devotion  this  gifted  individual  is  will- 
ing to  make  so  that  his  story  can  be 
shared  and  appreciated  by  the  general 
public. 

I  commend  Daniel  Dutton  for  his 
contributions  to  the  art  world  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  article 
which  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

For  Daniel  DtnTOw.  "Srom:  Mah"  Is  Truly 
Cttlmimation  or  a  Dream 

(By  William  Mootz) 

Daniel  Dutton  vividly  recalls  a  dream  he 
had  in  1987.  during  a  particularly  painful 
period  In  his  life.  His  success  as  a  painter 
and  sculptor  seemed  hollow  because  creat- 
ing works  that  sold  Immediately  was  becom- 
ing too  easy.  At  the  same  time,  a  long-time 
love  affair  was  falling  apart. 

Then,  at  what  he  now  calls  the  bleakest 
period  of  his  life,  came  a  dream  that  seemed 
prophetic  in  the  way  it  symbolized  his  de- 
spair. Impressions  distilled  from  that  dream 
became  the  basis  for  "The  Stone  Man."  an 
opera  that  the  Kentucky  Opera  will  present 
beginning  Saturday  at  the  Kentucky  Center 
for  the  Arts. 

The  dream  that  inspired  "The  Stone 
Man"  was  a  "real  humdinger."  Dutton  says, 
and  the  way  he  speaks  of  it  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt.  As  it  began,  he  saw  a  tomb 
In  which  acolytes  were  wrapping  a  body. 

""I  realized  the  sleeping  body  was  me— that 
everything  happening  in  the  dream  was 
happening  to  me."  Dutton  says. 

The  dreamscape  then  changed,  and 
Dutton  found  himself  climbing  a  hill  on  his 
family's  farm  near  Somerset,  Ky. 

"Sunlight  was  drifting  through  leafy 
trees,  just  like  the  way  I  had  portrayed  it 
hundreds  of  times  In  my  paintings." 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he 
found  himself  In  a  family  graveyard  where 
relatives  both  living  and  dead  were  gazing 
peacefully  across  the  hills. 

Then,  across  a  field,  appeared  "a  malevo- 
lent hag.  I  felt  compelled  to  follow  her.  I 
knew  she  was  taking  me  to  show  me  some- 
thing from  my  past.  Suddenly  we  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  an  old  mUl,  and  I  started  to 
hear  music." 

At  this  point,  Dutton  says,  he  began  to 
panic:  ""I  knew  the  music  would  become  part 
of  my  opera,  and  that  I  had  to  remember 
it." 

But  the  dream  continued  as  two  figures 
came  into  the  mill.  One  was  a  man,  made 
entirely  of  black  basalt.  The  other,  a 
woman,  was  a  tart,  and  the  two  of  them 
seemed  locked  in  an  unending  journey, 
during  which  they  had  to  return  to  the  mill 
over  and  over  again. 

"The  stone  man  represented  perfect 
beauty,  the  woman  wantonness, "  Dutton 
says.  "I  knew  I  had  to  do  something  to  re- 
lease them." 
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His  dre&m  then  grew  even  more  dense  in 
symbols.  Involving  hidden  gold  that  burst 
into  flames,  violent  crimes,  the  man  of  stone 
changing  into  an  ordinary  humaji  with  a 
bloodied  head,  and  Dutton  picking  up  a  gun 
to  commit  murder.  At  this  point  he  awoke; 
he  immediately  began  to  write  down  inci- 
dents and  fragments  of  melodies  that  he 
would  later  use  In  his  opera. 

For  Dutton,  each  incident  in  the  dream 
had  significance.  His  dream  dilemma 
became  a  symbol  of  the  impotence  he  felt  in 
his  waking  life.  By  using  it  to  create  an 
opera  that  asks  questions  about  violence  in 
the  contemporary  world  and  a  painter's  re- 
sponsibility to  create  objects  of  perfection. 
Dutton  felt  purged  of  pain  and  restored  to 
equilibrium  as  a  creative  artist. 

Ehitton  is  fascinated  by  dreams  and  their 
relationship  to  a  person's  waking  life.  He 
keeps  a  Journal  of  his  dreams  and  works  to 
control  them,  just  as  he  tries  to  control  his 
actions  in  his  waking  life.  He  calls  this 
"lucid  dreaming." 

"Dreams  are  grist  for  my  mill,"  he  says. 
"They  provide  clues  for  what  I  do  as  a  cre- 
ative person.  The  struggle  to  gain  technical 
control  of  his  tools  is  one  of  the  artist's 
hardest  jobs." 

Nothing  from  the  dream  that  inspired 
"The  Stone  Man"  is  brought  to  literal  life  in 
the  opera.  Instead,  the  libretto  deals  with  a 
Dreamer,  who  is  "a  vessel  of  imagination." 
SIS  he  wanders  through  a  series  of  31  scenes 
in  search  of  knowledge. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  cast  the  Dreamer 
as  a  single  gender, "  Dutton  says.  It  really 
isn't  fair.  But  I  had  to  because  of  vocal  con- 
siderations, so  the  role  is  sung  by  a  kind  of 
high  baritone." 

Dutton  was  bom  30  years  ago  on  the 
family  farm  where  he  stUl  lives.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  children— "much  the  young- 
est"—with  the  result  that  his  older  sisters 
taught  him  to  read  long  before  he  started 
school.  He  lived  a  charmed  childhood  as  a 
pampered,  multitalented,  adored  sibling. 

He  was  a  "reluctant  student  who  wanted 
to  create  my  own  agenda"  throughout  his 
teen-age  years  because  he  had  already  read 
most  of  what  his  teachers  assigned  him.  But 
he  got  good  grades  untU  he  graduated  from 
Pulaski  County  High  School,  at  which  time 
he  gave  up  thoughts  of  higher  education. 
He  preferred  to  pursue  a  personal,  "vora- 
cious" reading  program  that  included  the 
study  of  folk  myths  and  religions  of  differ- 
ent civilizations. 

Dutton  especially  enjoys  comparative  my- 
thology—tracing a  folk  tale  as  it  takes  vari- 
ous forms  in  cultures  based  from  Northern 
Europe  to  South  Africa. 

"It's  fascinating  trying  to  decide  why  a 
certain  story  lasts,  and  whether  it  still  has 
something  to  say,"  he  says. 

Although  Dutton  was  supporting  himself 
as  a  painter  and  sculptor  by  the  time  he  was 
20  with  galleries  in  Kentucky  and  Southern 
Ohio  showing  his  work,  his  sunbition  to  be  a 
composer  had  begun  to  develop  when  he  fell 
under  the  spell  of  Igor  Stravinsky  in  his 
early  teens. 

"The  first  piece  of  classical  music  I  ever 
heard  was  the  The  Rite  of  Spring.'  I  begged 
my  parents  to  buy  me  a  piano,  so  I  could 
study  It,  and  the  first  thing  I  every  played 
was  the  opening  chord  of  The  Dance  of  the 
Adolescents.' " 

His  introduction  to  opera  was  equally  un- 
conventional. Instead  of  becoming  enam- 
ored of  "Madame  Butterfly"  or  "Carmen," 
the  starting  point  for  most  opera  buffs,  his 
first  opera  was  Debussy's  "Pellas  and  Meli- 
sande,"  admired  by  connoisseurs  but  never 


enthusiastically   embraced   by   the  general 
opera-going  public. 

'I  loved  'Pelleas'  and  knew  when  I  heard 
it  that  I  would  write  an  opera  someday," 
Dutton  says.  "But  I  never  heard  a  note  of 
Verdi  until  the  Kentucky  Opera  gave  'Pal- 
staff  last  year.  If  hearing  a  great  work  like 
•Palstaff  doesn't  rob  you  of  a  determination 
to  write  an  opera,  nothing  will." 

Dutton's  trouble  was  finding  a  story  "that 
pushed  me  hard  enough  to  begin.  For  a 
while  I  considered  Poe's  'The  Pall  of  the 
House  of  Usher'  but  gave  it  up  because  its 
mood  seemed  too  monotonous.  I  finally  de- 
cided just  to  wait  for  an  idea  strong  enough 
to  move  me.  When  that  happens,  I  thought, 
I'll  make  it  into  an  opera." 

Dutton's  1987  dream  solved  his  problem, 
and  "Stone  Man"  has  l)een  pretty  much  a 
full-time  obsession  ever  since.  In  addition  to 
composing  the  score,  he  has  made  more 
than  500  drawings  to  serve  as  scenic  and  cos- 
tume designs. 

While  admitting  that  composing  an  opera 
Is  an  enormously  complex  undertaking. 
Dutton  seems  undaunted  by  his  lack  of  a 
formal  musical  education.  He  speaks  of  mu- 
sical motives— "there  are  more  motives  in 
this  opera  than  I  count"— and  claims  that 
every  aria  derives  from  a  single  melodic  cell 
that  he  also  used  as  'musical  building 
blocks." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  ""typical  hill- 
billy who  reads  music  only  laboriously"  as 
Dutton  describes  himself.  A  listener  gradu- 
ally learns  that  such  self-deprecating  humor 
often  masks  an  intense  seriousness  about 
himself  and  his  role  as  an  artist  who  knows 
he  has  something  to  say. 

Tm  a  regionallst.  but  I'm  not  an  isola- 
tionist," he  says.  "There  are  folk  influences 
in  my  music,  but  my  opera  is  not  a  folk  pas- 
tiche. There  are  other  influences:  a  bit  of 
Mozart  here,  a  memory  of  Beethoven  there. 
Its  like  making  a  quilt.  You  take  all  these 
musical  pieces  and  make  new  patterns  to 
give  your  work  special  emotional  impact." 

Orchestration  was  a  special  problem.  "I 
hear  orchestral  sound  as  color,  the  way  I 
use  color  as  a  painter.  I  finally  settled  for  14 
instruments— winds,  strings,  piano  and  per- 
cussion, although  if  I  had  unlimited  re- 
sources, I  would  have  made  it  larger  and 
more  conventional." 

As  if  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that 
he  takes  himself  too  seriously,  he  tells 
about  a  spectator  who  sat  for  hours  In  front 
of  a  mixed-media  exhibit  erected  by  Dutton 
at  the  J.B.  Speed  Art  Museum.  It  featured 
wildlife  gathered  around  a  rippling  stream. 

Dutton's  curiosity  at>out  the  man's  Inter- 
est in  his  exhibit  finally  got  the  best  of  him, 
and  he  introduced  himself  to  ask  what  the 
man  thought. 

"You  should  market  this  for  stress,"  the 
man  said. 

"So  I  did.  And  I  called  it  an  opera." 

Dutton  then  shifts  gears  to  speak  moving- 
ly of  people  who  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  his  career— balladeer  Jean  Ritch- 
ie and  the  songs  she  taught  him;  his  father, 
Joe,  and  the  yams  he  spins. 

"My  father  says  that  ghosts  can't  harm 
you,  but  they  can  cause  you  to  harm  your- 
self,"  Dutton  says.  "I  used  this  in  my  opera, 
when  a  Parisian  chanteuse  sings  about  an 
unhappy  love  affair.  She  questions  whether 
the  memory  is  a  ghost  that  is  hurting  her." 

"The  Stone  Man, "  according  to  Dutton. 
"runs  about  85  minutes  and  is  a  hard  work 
to  explain  but  an  easy  work  to  experience. 
It's  very  romantic  and  melodic.  I  just  hope 
people  will  be  drawn  In  by  its  spell  and  trust 
it  enough  to  let  up  their  guard  and  enjoy." 


Dutton  Is  aware  that  the  Kentucky  Opera 
is  taking  a  gamble  in  producing  an  opera  by 
a  composer  of  such  limited  experience. 
When  he  took  his  Idea  to  general  director 
Thomson  SmUlie,  "I  think  he  was  impressed 
by  my  spunk.  I  have  a  high  amount  of  re- 
spect for  the  tolerance  shown  me  in  creating 
this  work.  And  I  don't  think  calling  me  self- 
educated'  has  much  meaning.  That  doesn't 
take  into  account  the  enormous  number  of 
people  who  have  demonstrated  faith  In  me 
by  giving  me  Information,  or  the  countless 
artists  and  authors  whose  works  I've  read 
and  plundered." 

Dutton  hopes  to  write  more  operas,  be- 
cause "opera  is  storytelling  with  all  the 
stops  pulled  out.  But  there's  a  question  of 
whether  I'll  be  asked.  And  then,  if  I  am, 
whether  I'll  have  another  fit  like  the  one 
that  brought  on  'Stone  Man.'  " 

"Composing  an  opera  is  hard  work,  so  the 
muses  may  have  a  hard  time  tricking  me 
into  doing  it  again.  Although,  to  be  ijerfect- 
ly  honest,  I  already  have  a  couple  of  ideas 
that  seem  promising."* 
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BRONKO  NAGURSKI: 
FOOTBALL'S  TRUE  LEGEND 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  7.  1990,  the  sports 
world  lost  football's  true  legend, 
Bronko  Nagnrski. 

At  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighing 
235  pounds,  Bronko  combined  speed, 
power,  and  ruggedness  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Famed 
sportswriter.  Grantland  Rice,  called 
him  the  best  all-around  football  player 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  in  1963,  Bronko 
was  named  a  charter  member  of  the 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

Bom  in  Rainy  River,  Ontario, 
Canada,  in  1908,  Bronko  moved  to 
International  Falls,  MN,  3  years  later. 
Because  his  given  name,  Bronlslau, 
was  difficult  to  pronounce  by  a  school 
teacher,  he  was  nicknamed  Bronko. 

Bronko  won  All-America  recognition 
playing  football  for  the  University  of 
Minnesota  from  1927  to  1929.  In  1929, 
he  became  the  only  football  player  in 
history  to  be  honored  as  an  All-Ameri- 
can  at  two  positions,  defensive  tacltle 
and  fullback,  in  a  single  season.  After 
his  college  days,  Bronko  was  signed  by 
George  Halas  and  joined  the  Chicago 
Bears  for  $5,000  per  year. 

While  with  the  Bears,  Bronko 
helped  them  win  NFL  championships 
in  1932  and  1933  and  was  voted  All-Pro 
three  times.  While  Bronko's  team- 
mate. Red  Grange,  was  known  for  his 
speed  and  ability  to  run  around  play- 
ers, Bronko  was  known  for  running 
over  players.  When  his  $6,000  salary 
request  for  the  1938  season  was  re- 
fused, Bronko  retired  and  became  a 
professional  wrestler.  Bronko  returned 
to  football  for  one  more  season  and 
helped  the  Chicago  Bears  with  an- 
other championship  in  1943. 

His  career  is  full  of  legendary  ex- 
ploits and  stories.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  Bronko  stories,  he  scored  a 
touchdown  against  the  Redskins  on  a 
play  that  began  when  he  ran  through 


the  center  of  the  line,  sending  two 
linebackers  flying,  ran  over  a  safety, 
knocked  down  the  goalpost  and 
stopped  only  when  he  smashed  Into  a 
brick  wall  beyond  the  endzone.  When 
later  asked  about  the  run,  Bronko  re- 
sponded "that  last  guy  hit  me  awfully 
hard." 

Bronko  retired  to  International  Falls 
to  operate  a  gas  station  and  raise  six 
children  with  his  wife,  Eileen.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  a  lot  of  return  business  be- 
cause no  one  could  remove  the  gas 
caps  after  Bronko  screwed  them  in.  Al- 
though his  arthritic  joints  gave  him 
much  pain,  Bronko  would  not  leave 
International  Falls  and  the  fishing 
that  he  could  enjoy  just  outside  his 
home  on  Rainy  Lake. 

Bronko  Nagurski  played  football 
when  the  sport  was  young.  There  were 
no  million-dollar-a-year  salaries  or 
product  endorsements  for  players. 
Football  players  wore  leather  helmets 
with  no  faceguards,  wore  little  pad- 
ding and  played  on  offense  and  de- 
fense. Steroids  had  not  been  invented. 
Men  played  the  game  of  football  be- 
cause they  loved  the  game. 

Although  Bronko  has  passed  away, 
his  legacy  lives  on.  His  jersey  No.  72 
has  been  retired  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  sports  teams  in  Inter- 
national Falls  are  named  after  him, 
and  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame.  These  events 
all  testify  to  Bronko's  place  in  Ameri- 
can sports  history.  When  one  thinks  of 
baseball,  one  thinks  of  Babe  Ruth. 
When  one  thinks  of  football,  one 
thinks  of  Bronko  Nagurski,  a  true 
legend  of  the  game.* 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  RICHARD 
LESHER 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lesher,  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  students  at  the 
Prague  School  of  Economics  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  address  which  Dick 
Lesher  gave  and  his  dialog  with  the 
students  which  followed. 

Dick  Lesher  has  spent  his  career, 
both  as  a  professor  and  in  his  associa- 
tion with  the  chamber  for  the  past  15 
years,  espousing  the  benefits  of  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  grown  to  be  the  world's 
largest,  most  diverse  voluntary  organi- 
zation. The  chamber  works  tirelessly 
to  encourage  all  nations  to  participate 
in  free  and  open  trade,  and  to  provide 
economic  and  political  freedom  for  all. 

Dick  accepted  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  students  at  the  Prague 
School  of  Economics  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. It  gave  him  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  express  the  chamber's  interest, 
and  indeed  his  own  personal  interest, 
in  spreading  democracy  and  free  en- 


terprise throughout  the  world.  Dick 
made  compelling  arguments  for  the 
achievement  of  a  strong  economy 
through  free  enterprise.  I  found  the 
questions  asked  by  the  students  after 
the  address  to  be  particularly  enlight- 
ening, as  they  reflect  an  apparent 
thirst  for  knowledge  about  how  the 
United  States  achieves  all  that  it  does 
in  the  competitive  world  marketplace. 

I  commend  Dick  Lesher  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  for  their  efforts 
in  working  toward  peace  through  pros- 
perity. Dick  Lesher's  remarks  are  an 
important  reflection  of  these  efforts. 

"The  material  follows: 

LrCTURE  AND  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  SESSION 

OF  Dr.  Richard  L.  L£sher  at  the  Prague 

School  or  Economics 

(Introduction  in  foreign  language.] 

[Applause.] 

Dr.  Lesher.  Dubre  den  [phonetic]. 

[Applause.] 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  facility  with  your 
language. 

I  thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  warm, 
warm  welcome  and  for  your  enthusiasm. 
Please  feel  free,  those  of  you  who  do  not 
speak  English  as  well  as  you  would  like,  to 
whisper  with  your  neighbor  and  let  them 
help  you  out  as  I  go  along.  Today  it  is  okay 
to  speak  up  in  class  to  your  neighbor  even 
though  on  other  days  it  is  not  acceptable. 

I  am  Indeed  very  much  honored  by  your 
presence.  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
this  moment  with  great  anticipation.  In 
your  country  I  have  had  a  very  outstanding 
program.  We  just  came  from  a  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee. 
And  we  will  have  meetings  with  other  dis- 
tinguished people  like  that  all  day  long. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  put  this 
meeting  at  the  top  of  my  list  of  priorities, 
because  at  heart  I  am  a  professor  and  I  like 
to  be  with  young  people.  Because  the  future 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  In  your  hands.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  take  that  responsibility  lightly. 

And  I  come  to  you  not  with  a  lot  of  an- 
swers but  with  a  lot  of  questions,  questions 
which  I  raise,  and  questions  which  you 
should  be  raising. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  my  posi- 
tion for  almost  15  years.  And  in  that  15 
years  I  have  traveled  to  all  comers  of  the 
world.  I  have  been  in  more  than  60  coun- 
tries in  that  15-year  period.  I  have  been  in 
all  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  them  many  times.  And  some  of  the  coun- 
tries I  have  been  in  many,  many  times. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  problems  and 
the  opportunities  of  economic  progress  and 
human  progress  are  the  same  in  all  comers 
of  the  world.  So  I  want  to  convey  to  you  and 
share  with  you  some  of  the  conclusions  that 
I  have  arrived  at.  And  most  importantly,  I 
want  to  spend  as  much  time  at  the  end  with 
your  questions. 

But  let  me  begin  with  some  reference  to 
history,  to  economic  history,  which  might 
be  new  to  you  even  though  you  are  all 
scholars  of  economics  and  business.  The 
Dean,  by  the  way.  told  me  that  there  are 
10.000  students  here  at  the  University 
studying.  And  I  asked  him  how  many  are 
here  who  are  not  studying?  And  he  was  not 
able  to  answer  me.  But  he  said  a  few. 

But  at  any  rate,  let's  begin  with  a  brief 
moment  on  economic  history  of  the  world. 
The  London  Economist  some  time  ago  pub- 
lished some  numbers  which  interested  me. 
which  pointed  out  that  mankind  has  lived  in 
poverty  throughout  history.  It  pointed  out 


that  at  the  time  Christ  walked  on  earth, 
income  per  capita  worldwide  was  >200  per 
person  per  year.  Income  per  capita  world- 
wide 2000  years  ago  was  $200  per  year. 

Nearly  1800  years  later  when  America  was 
founded,  the  centuries  had  come  and  gone, 
families  had  come  and  gone,  generations 
had  come  and  gone,  and  one  thing  had  not 
changed.  Income  per  capita  worldwide  was 
still  $200  per  person  per  year. 

And  the  conditions  in  early  America  were 
worse  than  the  conditions  anywhere  else.  It 
was  a  colony.  It  was  a  frontier.  And  many  of 
our  founding  fathers  did  not  survive  the 
bitter  winters,  the  food  shortages,  and  the 
like. 

But  in  the  later  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  we  put  together  a  new  experiment 
in  human  progress,  something  called  the 
United  States  of  America,  based  upon  some 
new  ideas,  some  noble  ideas.  And  in  the 
process  we  generated  a  machine  which  cre- 
ated wealth  and  lifted  mankind  out  of  pov- 
erty for  the  first  time  In  history. 

And  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
Constitution  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
today,  because  I  believe  that  those  princi- 
ples are  crucial  for  unleashing  the  potential 
of  man  and  woman  to  reach  their  full  eco- 
nomic potential. 

First  of  all.  our  Constitution  guarantees  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  It  became  one  of  the  ral- 
lying cries,  one  of  the  things  that  the  young 
people  adopted  most  vigorously  in  Mainland 
China.  But  our  government,  our  Constitu- 
tion, attempted  to  limit  the  role  of  govern- 
ment and  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  individ- 
ual. And  I  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  very 
important  for  all  countries. 

A  second  thing  that  our  constitution  did 
was  to  prevent  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers 
among  the  states.  At  the  time  of  the  colo- 
nies we  had  trade  barriers  between  the  colo- 
nies. And  as  a  result,  we  didn't  have  much 
trade  between  the  colonies.  The  Constitu- 
tion outlawed  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers 
and  made  America  at  once  a  free  trade  orga- 
nization and  created  the  world's  first 
common  market,  as  all  of  our  states  traded 
without  barriers.  That  was  one  of  the  key 
things  that  made  our  economy  so  strong 
over  the  years. 

A  third  basic  foundation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  right  to  hold  debt. 

A  system  of  private  enterprise  based  upon 
private  property  and  using  the  profit  to 
turn  the  system  on.  a  guarantee  that  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  compete  but  not  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  successful,  a 
system  of  risk  and  return,  a  system  of  profit 
and  loss,  a  system  which  encourages  Individ- 
uals to  succeed  if  they  are  willing  to  put 
forth  the  effort  to  do  so.  and  finally,  the 
right  to  retain  the  fruits  of  those  efforts.  In 
short,  the  American  dream  was  bom.  the 
dream  that  someone  bom  into  poverty 
could  become  rich.  Someone  t>om  into  a 
family  that  was  uneducated  could  t>ecame  a 
Ph.D.  or  professor,  a  system  that  guaran- 
teed that  a  person  with  ability  could  enter  a 
field  that  needed  such  abilities. 

And  over  the  course  of  a  relatively  short 
span  of  200  years  from  the  time  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  1976.  in  the  short  period  of  200 
years  after  living  in  poverty  for  2.000  years, 
we  saw  Income  per  capita  go  from  $200  p>er 
person  per  year  to  more  than  $18,000  per 
f>erson  per  year.  We  saw  a  frontier  nation 
turned  into  the  largest  market  in  the  world, 
the  largest  industrial  machine,  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living.  We  saw  America 
become  a  leader  in  science  and  technology 
and  management  and  research  and  develop- 
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ment.   We  saw   a  country   that   broke   the 
frontiers  of  space,  interplanetary  research. 

And  most  of  all.  we  saw  a  country  willing 
to  share  its  ideas,  its  notions,  its  trade,  it-s 
investment  with  friends  all  over  the  world. 
And  many  countries  have  copied  that 
system.  In  fact,  some  countries  copied  it  too 
well.  Japan  and  Korea  and  the  newly-indas 
trialized  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
indeed  copied  our  system  very  well  and  im- 
proved upon  it.  And  they  too  are  doing  very 
well. 

Today  we  live  in  one  world,  a  world  of 
competition  in  all  comers  of  the  globe.  And 
America  is  still  a  world  leader  even  though 
many  other  countries  have  begun  to  catch 
up.  Japan  and  Korea  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  Nevertheless  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  grow  year  after  year. 

We  now  have  14  million  business  firms  in 
America.  We  have  136  million  full-time  jobs 
We  have  seen  the  creation  of  20  million  new 
jobs  in  the  last  seven  years.  We  still  do  have 
the  largest  economy,  the  highest  productivi- 
ty. And  we  are  the  largest  exporter  as  well 
as  the  largest  importer. 

And  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  are 
still  operational.  It  is  still  easy  to  start  a 
business.  If  you  have  an  idea,  if  you  have  a 
dream,  you  can  \x  in  business  overnight. 
And  in  the  last  three  years,  there  have  been 
2  million  new  business  firms.  Think  if  that. 
2  million  new  companies  formed  in  America 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Now.  you  read  in  the  popular  press  that 
America  is  going  out  of  the  manufacturing 
business.  But  the  popular  press  is  often 
wrong  and  misleading.  We  have  50.000  new- 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Individual  incentives  still  work 
People  do  start  businesses  Some  of  them  go 
bankrupt,  and  others  become  millionaires 
virtually  overnight.  The  policies  that  were 
put  into  our  Constitution  are  still  serving  us 
very  well. 

The  organization  that  I  represent,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  cele- 
brated its  75th  anniversay  two  years  ago 
And  as  part  of  that  process,  we  went  back 
and  looked  at  what  are  some  of  the  prob 
lems.  what  were  some  of  the  problems,  that 
troubled  American  business  back  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  And  it  was  very  in- 
teresting to  see  what  those  problems  were. 

Number  one.  the  over-taxation  of  business 
and  individuals.  Number  two.  the  over- 
spending by  the  government.  Number  three, 
the  over-regulation  of  business  by  govern- 
ment. And  numt>er  four,  the  competition  for 
trade  in  all  comers  of  the  world.  Those  are 
still  the  four  most  important  issues  facing 
us  in  the  1980s.  They  are  the  same  issues 
that  face  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  the 
same  issues  that  face  all  countries  of  the 
world,  because  we  do  live  in  an  interdepend- 
ent world. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  addressed  our  membership 
for  the  last  time  as  President.  And  he  re- 
counted the  history  of  his  eight  years  as 
President.  The  so-called  Reagan  Revolution 
was  a  revolution  that  came  about  in  1980  be- 
cause the  American  people  were  ready  for  a 
new  revolution.  Taxes  and  spending  had 
become  too  high  and  our  economy  was  bog- 
ging down. 

So  in  his  speech  President  Reagan  was  re- 
citing his  success  at  reducing  taxes  and  re- 
ducing regulation  and  opening  up  trade 
even  further  with  all  comers  of  the  world. 
And  he  told  us  that  the  Reagan  Revolution 
was  successful  only  because  the  American 
business  community  was  l>ehind  it.  And  he 
paid  tribute  to  our  Chamber  membership 


for  bringing  about  the  changes  in  public 
policy  that  caused  economic  growth  to  begin 
rising  very  rapidly  once  more. 

And  I  think  there  is  a  lesson  there  for  all 
people  who  believe  m  free  enterprise,  that 
they  must  understand  free  enterprise,  and 
they  must  speak  up  for  it.  And  President 
Reagan  reminded  us  that  even  though  we 
have  succes.s  in  the  eighties,  that  we  must 
always  be  ready  to  continue  to  fight,  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  because  taxes  have  a  tend- 
ency to  go  up,  government  spending  is 
always  on  the  rise,  government  regulations, 
there  is  always  one  more  bureaucrat  willing 
to  throw  one  more  regulation  in  the  way  of 
economic  progress. 

One  of  our  founding  fathers  had  told  us 
to  beware  of  that  problem.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
.son  told  us  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of 
things  for  governments  to  grow  and  for  lib- 
erty to  yield.  Think  about  that.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things  for  government  to  grow 
and  for  liberty  to  yield. 

Well,  today  we  live  in  a  very,  very  exciting 
world  that  you  folks  will  be  entering  into 
when  you  finish  your  studies.  We  live  in  a 
marvelous  age  of  progress.  One  country 
after  another  is  discovering  that  big  govern- 
ment is  not  the  answer  for  economic 
progress. 

They  are  turning  to  market  forces,  they 
are  turning  to  market  economics,  and  they 
are  turning  to  a  reliance  on  individual  incen- 
tives, individual  initiative  in  order  to  get 
their  economies  growing.  They  are  turning 
away  from  big  government,  government 
spending  and  government  regulation. 

And  the  result  is  nothing  short  of  miracu- 
lous In  one  country  after  another,  we  are 
seeing  economic  progress  that  is  dramatic 
and  real,  the  first  such  progress  in  many, 
many  years  for  some  of  those  countries,  as 
they  turn  away  from  government  programs 
and  turn  toward  market  solutions. 

Nine  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
lecture  in  Beijing  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People.  Mainland  China. 
The  Vice  Premiere  of  Chiria  was  my  host. 
And  he  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  China 
IS  poor  and  America  is  rich,  and  you  must 
help  us. 

And  I  said.  no.  China  is  not  poor.  China  is 
rich.  You  kept  your  oil  in  the  ground  until 
the  price  went  up.  Everyone  there  laughed. 
They  understood  my  joke.  But  I  made  that 
joke  to  make  a  point. 

I  went  on  to  say  how  is  it  that  such  a 
great  nation  as  China,  which  has  oil  in  the 
ground,  coal  in  the  ground,  natural  gas, 
minerals,  a  climate,  an  infrastructure,  and 
one  billion  people,  one  billion  people  with 
one  of  the  greatest  heritages  of  invention 
and  innovation,  how  is  It  that  such  a  great 
nation  lives  in  poverty?  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  system. 

I  went  on  to  make  the  point.  I  said  how  is 
it  that  such  great  people  live  in  poverty  in 
such  a  great  country  with  so  many  re- 
sources, but  if  they  are  pushed  off  the  conti- 
nent into  a  place  called  Taiwan,  which  used 
to  be  called  Formosa,  with  no  natural  re- 
sources, no  coal,  no  gas.  no  oil,  how  is  it  that 
in  such  a  desolate  place  those  same  people 
could  create  a  gross  natural  product  per 
capita  14  times  greater  than  those  people  on 
the  Mainland'' 

How  is  it  that  the  same  people  when  they 
go  to  Singapore  can  create  a  gross  national 
product  25  times  that  of  the  Mainland?  Or 
if  they  go  to  Hong  Kong,  which  Is  essential- 
ly a  Chine,se  colony,  they  can  create  wealth 
26  times  the  wealth  on  the  Mainland?  The 
same  people,  so  there  must  be  something  to 
the  said  about  the  system. 


It  is  instructive  to  look  around  the  world. 
There  are  many  such  examples.  I  will  just 
share  a  few  more  with  you,  just  to  make  the 
point  and  raise  the  question,  why  is  it  that 
the  gross  national  product  per  capita  in 
South  Korea  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  North  Korea?  The  same  people,  the  same 
peninsula,  the  same  climate,  the  same  re- 
sources. 

How  is  it  that  the  West  Germans 

[Laughter.] 

This  is  a  very  good  group.  They  are  ahead 
of  me. 

How  is  it  that  the  West  German  gross  na- 
tional product  per  capita  is  more  than  five 
times  greater  than  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct per  capita  in  East  Germany?  Why  is  it 
that  the  gross  national  product  in  Austria  is 
five  times  greater  than  that  of  Hungary?  Or 
you  could  go  on  to  ask  why  is  it  fifteen 
times  greater  in  America  than  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Now.  this  is  an  interesting  period  in  histo- 
ry when  we  are  all  allowed  to  raise  such 
questions  and  pose  our  own  answers.  My 
answer  is  a  very  simple  answer,  that  we 
have  a  system  in  America  where  we  have 
mobile  capital,  mobile  labor,  and  incentives 
for  both  capital  and  labor  to  advance 
human  progress  through  an  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social  system  which  is  based  upon 
individual  initiative,  incentive,  freedom,  and 
opportunity. 

It  does  not  take  much  more  than  that:  in- 
centive, initiative,  freedom,  and  opportuni- 
ty. Those  are  the  key  elements  for  economic 
success.  Mobility  of  capital  and  labor,  incen- 
tives, private  property  rights,  and  the 
market  determining  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources, supply  and  demand  conditions 
arrive  at  a  price  and  a  price  allocates  those 
resources  better  than  some  bureaucratic 
planning  machine  can  do.  A  system  of  profit 
and  loss  with  no  guarantee  of  success,  that 
is  our  notion,  that  is  our  idea  that  we 
wanted  to  share  with  you. 

Czechoslovakia  can  be  proud  that  the 
gross  national  product  per  capita  today  in 
this  country  is  16  percent  higher  than  it  is 
in  East  Germany  and  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  the  Soviet  Union.  But  are  you 
going  to  be  satisfied  that  gross  national 
product  in  this  country  is  only  one  third  of 
what  it  is  in  Austria,  one  fourth  of  what  it  is 
in  West  Germany,  or  20  percent  of  what  it  is 
in  Japan? 

Those  of  you  who  have  studied  your  na- 
tional heritage,  your  national  history,  know- 
full  well  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Czechoslovakia  was  number  one  in  many 
fields.  The  middle  of  the  last  century 

[Applause.] 

No.  wait.  wait.  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way. 

That  was  one  of  the  times.  But  you  ought 
to  all  be  very,  very  proud  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  entire  world  was  ben- 
efitting from  management  policies,  labor 
policies,  and  technology  which  were  flowing 
from  your  country.  And  that  progress  con- 
tinued into  this  century.  You  have  a  proud 
history,  a  proud  heritage,  an  inventive 
people  who  understand  the  processes  of  in- 
novation and  technology. 

And  there  wasn't  a  long,  long  time  when 
you  lead  the  world.  But  recently  your 
unmet  human  needs,  the  list  of  unmet 
needs,  is  growing  longer.  I  don't  need  to 
recite  all  of  them  for  you.  The  infrastruc- 
ture, the  need  for  sewers  and  water  purifica- 
tion, mass  transit,  highways,  communica- 
tions, the  whole  challenge  of  the  environ- 
ment, cleaning  up  the  environment,  the  air, 
the  water  pollution,  the  demands  for  new 
energy  sources,   the   demands  by   the  con- 


sumer for  a  wider  variety  of  high-quality 
products  at  a  low  price. 

Your  economic  system  has  some  problems 
with  currency,  with  foreign  exchange,  with 
capital  shortages.  But  where  we  come  from 
we  believe  very  strongly  that  problems  are 
there  to  be  solved.  And  you  have  the  capa- 
bility of  solving  these  problems. 

As  I've  said,  you  have  an  inventive  history. 
You  have  a  prime  location.  You  have  a 
great  climate.  You  have  a  good  education 
system  with  a  good  work  force,  well  educat- 
ed. 

But  today  your  country  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. The  great  debate  is  going  on  of  which 
road  to  take. 

We  in  the  West  are  a  little  bit  confused 
about  exactly  which  road  you  are  going  to 
take.  So  I  came  to  see  for  myself.  And  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  have  all  the  answers  yet.  But 
let  me  just  give  you  a  little  example  of  how 
that  decision  is  being  played  in  the  press. 

Last  month  on  September  12— this  para- 
graph I  took  from  the  Washington  Post- 
Poland  and  Hungary  have  adopted  free 
market  incentives  and  have  taken  steps  for- 
ward toward  multi-party  democracy  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  invigorate  their  societies, 
while  East  Germany,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  staunchly  resisted 
such  pressures  to  make  such  moves. 

Only  one  month  later  the  exact  opposite 
report  was  contained  in  the  Washington 
Post.  And  it  went  to  the  extent  that  your 
foreign  minister,  Mr.  Johannes,  said  that 
your  country  will  implement  deep-rooted 
changes  aimed  at  democratization  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  a  deeply  democratic  politi- 
cal system,  and  private  enterprise. 

If  that  statement  is  correct,  we  will  be  the 
first  to  applaud  and  say  congratulations. 
And  you  people,  young  people,  you  have  a 
role  and  a  responsibility  to  help  make  that 
happen.  The  future  belongs  to  the  young 
people.  And  you  must  take  those  responsi- 
bilities very  carefulJy. 

Today  the  world  is  changing,  more  dra- 
matically perhaps  than  at  any  time  in  histo- 
ry. We  are  seeing  dramatic  changes,  not  just 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  is  undergoing  changes  today  that 
were  totally  unthinkable  five  years  ago.  The 
United  States  and  Japan,  virtually  all  of 
Latin  America,  are  all  constantly  reevaluat- 
ing public  policies  to  see  how  we  can  im- 
prove, how  we  can  make  our  system  better. 

Western  Europe  is  working  everyday  on 
EC  1992,  their  notion  that  by  1992,  Westem 
Europe  will  become  one  large  market.  When 
it  does,  if  it  does,  it  becomes  the  world's 
largest  market  overnight,  the  largest  im- 
porter and  the  largest  exporter.  They  are 
trying  to  drop  their  trade  barriers  among 
themselves  to  encourage  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

So  all  over  the  world  change  is  taking 
place.  And  the  most  popular  word  on  earth 
is  competitiveness.  What  does  it  take  to 
become  competitive?  What  does  it  lake  to 
become  competitive  in  this  rapidly-chsinging 
world  of  ours? 

We  do  indeed  live  in  our  global  village, 
spacecraft  earth,  one  world,  one  world 
which  is  indeed  competitive.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  count  on  for  sure  is  that  we  will 
have  more  change,  technological  change. 
And  the  lessons  of  history  are  being  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  principles.  One  goverrunent 
after  another  is  working  very  hard  to  reduce 
taxes,  to  reduce  spending,  to  reduce  regula- 
tions and  to  privatize,  to  put  into  private 
hands  the  tools  of  economic  production. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  met  with  President 
Menhem  of  Argentina.  They  experienced  in- 


flation of  192  in  one  month  this  year,  in 
July.  Today  their  inflation  rate  is  down  to 
six  percent  per  month.  And  next  year  they 
expect  an  annual  rate  of  inflation  under  16 
percent  for  the  entire  year.  That  is  a  small 
economic  miracle,  because  they  are  doing 
everything  at  once. 

Two  months  ago  I  was  in  Mexico,  met 
with  President  Salinas.  It  is  the  same  story 
there,  an  economy  that  had  been  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  a  long,  long  time,  a  coun- 
try that  had  been  nationalizing  one  industry 
after  another  up  until  just  a  few  short  years 
ago.  They  are  now  privatizing  everything  as 
fast  as  they  can.  reducing  taxes,  reducing 
spending,  privatizing,  and  reducing  regula- 
tions in  order  to  attract  foreign  capital  to 
build  their  future. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  until  three  or 
four  years  ago  didn't  like  the  idea  of  capital 
coming  from  the  West,  they  are  now  signing 
joint  ventures  with  Westem  companies 
daily  to  build  their  economic  future.  And  all 
of  this  is  wrapped  up  in  these  new  words  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika,  a  time  when  we 
can  stop,  when  we  can  examine  our  history 
and  the  future  as  we  see  it,  and  we  can  work 
to  influence  that  future  is  a  measured,  intel- 
ligent way. 

That  process  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world,  including  Czechoslovakia.  And  you 
have  taken  the  first  steps.  You  have  a  new- 
investment  law.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  regulations  will  be  published,  what  that 
investment  law  will  mean  to  everyone.  You 
have  the  beginning  of  decentralization  of 
decision  making.  You  have  new  banking  reg- 
ulations, and  you  have  a  lot  of  other  efforts 
in  the  mill  being  developed. 

But  there  is  so  much  more  work  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  good  enough  any  more  to  be 
as  good  as  your  neighbor  or  slightly  better. 
Capital  moves  throughout  the  world  in- 
stantly. We  know  that  every  day  from  the 
news.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fell 
190  points  on  Friday  and  sent  quivers 
around  the  world  to  the  Tokyo  Exchange, 
the  London  Exchange,  and  so  on.  Capital 
moves  rapidly,  as  does  communications.  And 
people  move  just  as  quickly. 

In  my  opinion,  no  issues  are  more  impor- 
tant than  these.  You  must  deal  with  the 
current  convertability.  You  must  deal  with 
price  reform.  You  must  deal  with  private 
ownership  and  incentives  and  profits. 

Your  government  has  pledged  to  lead  the 
way.  Your  government  needs  supijort.  en- 
thusiastic support,  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  these  reforms.  I  speak  not  only  of  eco- 
nomic reforms,  but  I  think  I  speak  of  politi- 
cal reforms  as  well. 

Your  government  has  said  that  these  re- 
forms will  take  place  in  a  very  careful  and  a 
very  measured  way.  I  think  that  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  wise.  But  I  would  add  a  note  of 
caution,  that  the  day  is  late  and  the  hour  is 
late,  and  it  is  time  to  begin  to  do  more. 

Delay  of  these  decisions  will  not  make  the 
decisions  any  easier.  And  the  lead  that 
other  countries  have,  that  I  spoke  of  earlier, 
gets  bigger  every  day.  It  is  your  future.  You 
and  your  friends  and  your  families  in  all 
comers  of  this  great  land.  I  suggest  that  you 
give  a  lot  of  attention  and  a  lot  of  thought 
to  how  you  might  help  that  process  along. 

In  America  we  stand  ready  to  assist.  We 
will  be  entertaining  a  trade  and  investment 
mission  in  Washington  next  month,  which 
will  come  from  Czechoslovakia  and  discuss 
trade  and  investment  opportunities.  We 
have  been  discussing  a  lot  of  ways  that  we 
can  cooperate,  everything  from  seminars  to 
space  bridges,  discussion  via  satellite,  and  so 
forth. 


We  want  this  new  era  to  succeed  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
China,  and  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  try  to  summarize  so  that  we  can 
get  on  to  the  questions  and  answers.  In  our 
country,  we  now  have  the  longest  expcjision 
of  our  economy  in  our  history,  83  months  of 
uninterrupted  economic  growth,  unemploy- 
ment the  lowest  that  it  has  been  in  many, 
many  years,  inflation  low.  And  best  of  all, 
our  economic  outlook  is  that  our  economy 
will  continue  to  grow  for  the  indefinite 
future. 

That  is  good  and  it  is  probably  good  for 
most  of  our  trading  partners,  because  we  do 
still  have  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  world 
economy  because  economy  is  so  large.  But 
based  upon  the  progress  of  the  last  20  years. 
it  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  next  10  years 
will  be  the  most  productive  period  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  all  of  history.  All  of  the 
forces  are  in  place  to  make  that  a  very  safe 
prediction,  the  technology,  the  labor,  and 
the  capital  are  all  there  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  even  more  promising  growth. 

So  we're  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
human  history.  Throughout  most  of  histo- 
ry, mankind  has  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
two  overriding  fears,  the  fear  of  poverty  and 
the  fear  of  war.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
we've  done  more  worldwide  in  the  last  ten 
years  to  bring  down  and  to  reduce  those 
fears  than  anytime  since  the  dawn  of  histo- 
ry. And  we  can  predict  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty  that  the  competition  in  the  future 
will  stand  up  well  throughout  that  period. 

We  believe  very  strongly  that  this  country 
has  the  potential  to  compete  with  anyone  if 
the  right  policies  are  put  into  place  and  the 
right  decisions  are  made  here  at  this  key  de- 
cision point  in  history. 

The  American  business  community,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
our  government  all  care,  we  do  indeed  care, 
about  the  future  of  Czechoslovakia.  We 
want  you  to  succeed.  We  want  human 
progress  through  economic  progress  for  all 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  21st  Century,  we  can  be  sure,  will  be 
exciting,  will  l>e  full  of  challenge,  full  of 
change,  and  indeed  will  have  the  greatest 
prosperity  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  all  of 
history.  But  the  prosperity  will  be  for  those 
who  prepare  for  it  and  produce  it.  It  has 
always  been  the  same. 

You  young  folks  as  you  prepare  for  your 
careers,  which  will  stretch  well  into  the  21st 
Century,  you  should  be  excited  about  that 
future  as  we  gaze  into  it.  It's  going  to  be 
very  exciting  and  it's  only  ten  years  away. 
We  hope  that  you  individually,  your  institu- 
tions, and  your  country,  will  be  poised  to 
take  advantage  of  those  opportunities  in  the 
21st  Century 

Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  any  of  your  questions.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Lesher. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  interesting 
lecture.  And  now  for  questions,  it  is  the  time 
for  you,  the  students.  If  you  have  questions, 
you  can  put  them  all  in  Czech  language  or 
the  English  language.  Dr.  Lesher  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Dr.  Lesher.  I  have  a  little  more  difficulty 
answering  them  if  they  are  not  in  English.  I 
hope  you  understand  that.  [Laughter.) 

Yes.  sir. 

Question.  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  I'll  repeat  that  question  if  you 
didn't  hear  it.  Could  I  tell  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiation  with  our  govern- 
ment. 
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We  weren't  really  negotiating  with  your 
government  per  se.  We  were  discussing  op- 
portunities, some  of  which  I  talked  about  in 
my  remarks.  But  with  the  Czechoslovakian 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  and  Industry  we  do 
have  concrete  results. 

We  will  be  helping  on  the  trade  and  in- 
vestment conference  that  is  coming  up  next 
month  in  Washington.  We  are  planning 
ahead  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian-U.S.  Business  Council.  We  have 
agreed  to  share  a  lot  of  information  on  eco- 
nomics. 

We  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce operate  a  very  large  communications 
operation  with  a  very  large  business  maga- 
zine, which  is  going  to.  in  the  future  hope- 
fully, do  a  major  story  on  the  economic  op- 
portunities that  are  here. 

We  also  operate  a  very  large  television 
studio.  We  produce  regular,  daily  program- 
ming. And  some  of  that  programming  is 
available  via  satellite  all  over  the  world.  And 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  the  use  of  that 
program  to  bring  it  down  and  to  use  it  here. 
It  is  a  business  and  economics  news  show 
with  emphasis  on  markets  in  all  corners  of 
the  world,  emphasis  on  management,  em- 
phasis on  economics.  And  so  that  is  some- 
thing else  that  we  are  talking  about. 

And  finally,  we  are  also  talking  about 
doing  seminars  via  satellite  where  we  could 
open  the  telephones  and  have  a  discussion 
on  some  of  the  major  economic  issues  of  our 
time.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  doing  the  latter 
experiment  some  time  early  next  year  and 
seeing  if  that  is  a  useful  thing  to  do.  where 
we  would  have  a  panel  of  economists  to  look 
at  currency  problems,  monetary  problems. 
and  issues  of  that  kind. 

So  we  discussed  a  wide  variety  of  potential 
activities. 

Dr.  Lesker.  Way  up  in  the  back. 

QtJESTiON.  You  say  governments  can't 
always  do  the  right  thing.  Do  you  mean  our 
government  or  yours? 

Dr.  Lesher.  Do  I  have  to  tell  you'  Do  I 
have  to  answer  that? 

I  speak  only  of  my  government.  They 
can't  plan  anything  right.  And  so  we  oppose 
our  government  any  time  they  want  to  plan 
anything.  We  believe  the  market  is  imper- 
fect, but  it  is  still  the  best  economic  planner 
the  world  has  every  seen. 

We  let  the  consumers  do  the  planning 
with  their  money.  If  something  is  in  short 
supply  and  large  demand,  the  price  goes  up. 
And  more  entrepreneurs  come  in  and  meet 
that  demand,  the  price  goes  back  down 
That  is  planning. 

You  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
number  one  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  lobby 
our  government.  We  lobby  the  Congress,  we 
lobby  the  White  House.  And  we  are  always 
trying  to  get  them  to  move  closer  to  the 
markets  and  away  from  government  deci 
sion  making  and  government  planning  and 
government  activities.  That  is  our  view- 
point. 

Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  p)ersonal- 
ly  believe  in  perestroika? 

QtJESTioN.  Especially  for  Czechoslovakia? 

Dr.  Lesher.  For  those  of  you  in  the  back 
of  the  room  who  didn't  hear  the  question, 
the  question  is  do  I  personally  believe  in 
perestroika.  And  then  somebody  added  on 
especially  for  Czechoslovakia. 

And  the  answer  is  yes  in  tK)th  cases.  The 
question  is  not  whether  perestroika  and 
glasnost  are  real.  They  are  real.  The  ques 
tion  is  what  will  be  the  end  result,  which 
roads  will  be  taken,  which  decisions  will  be 


made?  There  are  economic  necessities  that 
have  brought  about  perestroika. 

In  our  country  we  have  the  great  debate 
about  Star  Wars,  if  I  could  just  disgress  for 
a  second  Ronald  Reagan  proposed  Star 
Wars.  You  know,  it  is  a  very  expensive,  high 
tech.  where  you  could  see  incoming  missiles 
and  take  them  out  of  the  sky  with  a  big 
blanket  of  defense  and  so  forth.  And  all  the 
people  who  debated  that  never  fully  under- 
stood or  appreciated  that  the  economics  of 
Star  Wars  are  far  more  important  than  the 
technology,  whether  it  was  technologically 
feasible  or  not. 

It  was  very  clear  that  it  was  going  to  be 
very,  very  expensive  to  undertake  that.  It 
was  also  very  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  afford  one  more 
huge  layer  of  military  expenditure. 

So  perestroika  was  inevitable.  Change  is 
inevitable.  So  the  question  is  not  whether 
it's  real;  the  question  is  where  does  it  come 
out.  and  what  are  the  final  decisions? 

Next  question.  Yes.  sir. 

Question   [Inaudible]  in  the  near  future? 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  question  is  do  I  think 
that  Czechoslovakia  will  be  granted  most  fa- 
vored nation  status  in  the  near  future.  The 
short  answer  is  yes. 

For  tho.se  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it.  most  favored  nation,  or  MFN  as  we 
call  it.  is  the  granting  of  normalized  trade 
relations  between  countries.  And  that  has 
just  been  extended,  as  you  probably  know. 
to  Hungary  and  to  Poland.  The  likelihood  is 
that  It  will  be  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  our  Congress  sometime  within  the  next 
year.  And  I  expect  that  soon  after  that  it 
will  be  extended  to  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  think  again,  perestroika  is  real,  glasnost 
is  real.  There  are  lots  of  things  taking  place, 
including  the  change  of  immigration.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  dramatically,  as 
other  countries  are  doing  as  well.  Each 
country  must  make  its  own  set  of  decisions 
based  upon  the  conditions  that  exist  in  that 
country.  But  those  decisions  are  waiting  to 
be  made,  and  the  time  grows  short. 

Other  questions'  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  You  spoke  very  much  about 
the  American  dream,  about  the  possibility 
of  somebody  that  does  not  have  big  means 
to  come  up.  Do  you  really  believe  in  that? 
For  example,  somebody  from  a  poor  family 
in  the  States  can  achieve— can  become  rich 
as  easily  as  somebody  that  comes  from  a 
very  rich  family  or  a  very  prosperous 
family'' 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  question  for  those  of  you 
in  the  back  of  the  room.  I  spoke  very  much 
of  the  American  dream  that  a  person  from  a 
poor  family  can  come  up  through  the  ranks 
and  become  successful,  rich,  or  whatever. 

I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart.  It  hap- 
pens every  day  in  America.  And  I  stand 
before  you  as  probably  a  very  good  example. 
My  father  did  not  finish  grammar  school. 
My  father  did  not  finish  eight  years  of 
.schooling.  And  he  was  an  ordinary  working 
person.  And  I  was  able  to  go  through  and 
earn  three  degrees.  I  worked  my  way 
through.  I  worked  full  time.  I  went  to 
school  full  time  for  three  degrees. 

But  that  kind  of  story  in  America  is  com- 
monplace. People  from  any  walk  of  life  can 
achieve  their  dreams  with  hard  work.  It 
does  take  hard  work,  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
part,  just  like  it  lakes  hard  work  to  study 
and  to  become  the  lops  in  the  class.  But 
effort,  initiative  are  rewarded  in  our  system 
every  day 

Question.  But  doesn't  someone  from  a 
rich  family  have  a  better  chance? 


Dr.  Lesher.  Yes.  I  think  you  could  prob- 
ably get  into  a  legitimate  debate.  The  op- 
portunity obviously,  if  someone  is  alresuly 
rich,  they  might  instead  of  going  to  public 
school,  they  might  go  to  an  expensive  pre- 
paratory school.  But  I've  always  had  the 
notion  that  that  probably  is  a  handicap. 

Public  schools— I'm  the  product  of  state 
universities,  which  are  publicly  and  private- 
ly supported,  rather  than  the  private 
schools.  We  have  a  mixture  in  our  country, 
a  wide  variety  of  literally  thousands  of  uni- 
versities to  choose  among.  And  anyone  who 
wants  a  college  degree,  an  advanced  degree, 
can  get  them  if  they're  willing  to  work  hard. 
I  have  to  come  back  to  that. 

Way  up  in  the  comer. 

Question.  [Inaudible]  is  it  possible  to  use 
your  system  of  financial  management  [in- 
audible]? 

Dr.  Lesher.  Let  me  repeat  that  to  make 
sure  that  I  heard  all  of  it.  You'd  like  to 
know  my  opinion,  whether  or  not  it's  possi- 
ble to  use  our  system  of  financial  manage- 
ment in  your  country? 

Not  completely  our  system  under  your 
present  form  of  goverrunent  and  your  con- 
trols on  equity  and  so  forth.  I  believe  that 
that's  a  critical  decision  that  must  be  made. 

I  was  in  Budapest  two  years  ago.  and  I  was 
astounded  when  they  told  me  that  they 
expect  to  be  operating  a  full-fledged  stock 
market  in  Hungary  within  five  years.  I  vis- 
ited with  many  Hungarians  many  times  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  I  have  just  come 
from  there.  And  they  are  well  on  the  way  to 
operating  a  stock  market,  selling  shares  in 
companies  that  were  previously  owned  by 
the  government,  and  beginning  to  freely 
trade  those  shares. 

That  is  our  system  of  the  combination  of 
debt  capital  and  equity  capital,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  bank  loans.  So  we  have  a 
wide  variety  of  financial  devices  that  we  can 
choose  among.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  could  not  adopt  some  parts  of  that 
system  here  if  you  decided  to  do  so. 

But  currently  that  is  not  exactly  the 
system  that  you  have,  as  you  already  know. 

Yes. 

Question.  I  do  not  raise  a  question,  but  I 
would  like  to  use  your  presence  here.  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  eager  people  who  are  wait- 
ing for  each  one  of  your  words  with  great 
interest.  I  would  like  to  use  this  presence  for 
something. 

You  are  saying  that  the  reprivatization  is 
one  of  the  forms  to  change  and  get  better 
results.  Our  country  has  a  tradition  even 
before  the  war.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
country  was  much  more  prosperous.  We  had 
state-owned  companies,  perfect,  well-run, 
example  for  international  economic  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  only  the  ownership  that  is 
changing.  It  is  since  then  the  quality  of 
people,  you  mentioned  it,  system  and  qual- 
ity of  people.  All  these  people  are  waiting. 
The  changes  are  coming  from  somewhere. 
And  I  agree  with  them.  And  I  would  like  to 
join  them  in  their  hopes. 

In  the  meantime.  I  believe  that  each  one 
of  them  must  start  somewhere.  You  men- 
tioned the  theory  that  the  quality  of  each 
individual  is  decisive.  And  I  want  that  they 
know  and  you  confront  to  them  that  to  get 
the  chance  in  the  States,  it  is  hard  work  and 
hard  efforts  from  the  students  and  from  the 
professors.  And  that  our  system  of  rating  of 
students  should  change,  should  show  who  is 
the  good  one,  who  is  the  best,  and  who  is 
the  worst,  as  for  professors  as  for  students. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  use  this  opportunity. 
Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 


Dr.  Lesher.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
that  statement.  I  totally  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  think  it's  worth  repeating  a 
couple  of  parts  of  that. 

There  are  some  people  who  come  to  Amer- 
ica who  are  not  prepared  for  America.  They 
are  not  prepared  for  the  competition,  for 
the  fast  life.  Because  we  do  compete.  We 
have  an  active  interest  in  sports  and  busi- 
ness. We  compete.  We  thrive  on  it.  We  be- 
lieve in  it.  But  it's  not  for  everyone. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  the  immigrants, 
the  immigrants  who  continue  to  come  to 
America  are  very,  very  special  people, 
whether  they  are  Czechs  or  Chinese  or 
Thais  or  Mexicans. 

We  did  a  study  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  showed  that  immigration  is 
much  of  the  life  blood  and  vitality  of  Amer- 
ica, because  they  are  people  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk,  to  leave  home,  to  go  some- 
where where  they  don't  know  the  language, 
don't  have  a  job.  don't  have  the  skills  that 
perhaps  are  needed  in  that  system,  take  the 
chance  and  go  and  work.  And  they  go  up  un- 
believeably. 

And  you  asked  the  question  earlier  about 
the  American  dream.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  American 
dream  works  best  for  new  immigrants  that 
don't  even  have  family  in  our  country,  rich 
or  poor.  These  people  go  to  the  top  because 
they  want  the  opportunity  to  succeed  based 
upon  their  owti  initiative.  It's  a  marvelous, 
marvelous  story  that  gets  repeated  over  and 
over  and  over. 

Some  Americans  complain  about  the  im- 
migrants because  we  have  so  many.  And  the 
Congress  passes  laws  to  try  to  limit  the 
number  that  come  In  from  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  world  continues  to  knock 
down  the  door  and  to  beat  on  the  door,  we 
want  to  be  there,  we  want  to  be  part  of  this. 

And  they  come  with  the  clothes  on  their 
back.  And  within  five  years,  they  own  the 
store.  But  they  do  it  through  hard  work, 
hard  work,  hard  work,  hard  study.  Work 
leads  to  achievement.  And  achievement  is 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  life.  Whether  it 
is  achievement  in  work,  achievement  in 
sports,  or  achievement  in  academics, 
achievement  is  a  reward  that  no  one  can 
take  from  you. 

I  believe  our  system  turns  on  human  ener- 
gies in  such  a  way  that  it  brings  out  the  best 
in  people  and  causes  them  to  rise  to  the  top. 
But  I  believe  that  all  systems  can  do  that  in 
varying  degrees.  And  certainly  all  systems 
need  it. 

So  I  concur  with  you  completely.  It  is  a 
very,  very  good  point  to  make.  Thank  you. 

Ail  the  way  up  in  the  back. 

Question.  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  I'll  repeat  the  question,  what 
do  I  think  of  the  future  of  the  organization 
of  COCOM?  Probably  limited.  It's  one  of 
those  institutions  which  probably  will 
change  fairly  dramatically  over  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  years,  I  think  a  lot  will 
depend  on  a  lot  of  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  what  happens  with  the  EC  and 
how  does  the  EC  interact  with  COCOM? 

But.  again,  the  one  thing  that  we  can  be 
certain  of  is  that  there  will  be  change, 

I  saw  another  hand  over  here  someplace. 
Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make 
our  currency  converted,  or  what  will  it  take 
to  make  it  convertible? 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  question  is  how  long  will 
it  take  or  what  will  it  take  to  make  our  cur- 
rency convertible? 

Our  chief  economist  is  working  with  the 
government  of  Hungary  on  that  same  issue. 


And  we're  actually  talking  about  the  possi- 
bility for  Hungary  developing  a  whole  new 
currency,  which  would  be  backed  by  a  com- 
modity basket,  it  would  be  backed  by  some- 
thing, like  a  partial  return  to  the  gold 
standard. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  official 
rates  are  irrelevant.  And  they  don't  make 
much  sense  in  terms  of  market  rates.  When 
I  gave  you  numbers  where  we  compared  the 
economies  earlier.  I  was  trying  to  use 
market  rales  because  you  get  a  very  differ- 
ent picture  if  you  use  official  rates.  We  all 
know  that  the  official  rates  are  not  the  ones 
that  make  things  happen  day  in  and  day 
out. 

To  respond  to  your  question  what  will  it 
take,  in  essence  it  will  take  real  value 
behind  the  currency,  which  makes  it  ex- 
changeable, marketable,  around  the  world. 
How  long  will  it  take?  I  don't  know.  Because 
it  relates  to  all  of  these  other  issues  as  well. 

Yes.  sir. 

Question.  [Inaudible]  market  mechanism 
for  these  issues.  But  I  [inaudible]  in  our  so- 
cialist economy.  So  the  [inaudible]  econom- 
ic reform.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  [inaudi- 
ble]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  statement  and  question  is 
with  reference  to  my  belief  that  incentives 
in  our  system  work  well,  that  perhaps  for 
this  country  it  is  better  to  try  to  build  upon 
socialism  and  build  incentives  into  socialism 
to  get  better  performance,  and  it  can  work 
here  as  well. 

I  would  agree  that  that  is  possible.  But  I 
would  say  that  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
not  worked  as  well.  And  it  is  not  something 
new  that  is  being  proposed. 

I  think  in  all  the  countries  we  talked 
about  earlier  that  are  changing  so  rapidly, 
they  have  tried  lots  of  different  ways  of 
making  incentives  work.  And  they  do  indeed 
work  in  some  places  in  a  socialized  environ- 
ment. But  they  fail  to  work  in  more  cases 
than  they  do.  That's  been  the  experience. 

Now.  I  think  everyone  in  every  country 
has  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  that 
regard.  But  I  think  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  more  you  rely  on  mar- 
kets and  private  property  and  private  own- 
ership and  sharing  the  profits  and  the 
equity,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  suc- 
cess, even  in  a  socialized  system. 

Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  your  speech  you  have  men- 
tioned the  European  market  '92.  But  the 
United  States  together  with  Canada  has 
signed  an  agreement  to  make  a  free  trade 
zone  within  ten  years.  And  there  are  some 
ideas  to  include  Mexico  into  this  market. 

Can  you  tell  us  something  about  this  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Lesher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  question  relates  to  my  starting  point 
of  talking  about  EC  '92.  But  he  would  like 
to  know  about  the  U.S. -Canada  FYee  Trade 
Agreement,  and  the  likelihood  of  including 
Mexico  into  a  similar  agreement  as  to  the 
one  that  we've  signed  with  Canada. 

The  U.S. -Canada  FYee  Trade  Agreement 
will  take  about  eight  years  to  implement. 
But  the  idea  is  to  drop  all  trade  and  invest- 
ment barriers  between  our  two  countries. 
The  law  has  been  created  and  ratified  in 
both  countries.  But  it  will  be  difficult,  none- 
theless, to  carry  it  out.  But  it  is  a  very,  very 
positive  indication  of  the  willingness  of  both 
countries  to  move  toward  freer  markets 
rather  than  to  move  toward  protectionism. 

I  think  also  it  is  likely  that  one  day  we 
will  have  a  similar  agreement  with  Mexico. 
But  it  won't  be  within  the  next  two  years. 
But  it  will  probably  be  within  the  next  five 
or  six. 


And  the  best  news  of  all  is  that  not  only 
are  the  changes  taking  place  that  we've 
talked  about  already,  but  in  terms  of  trade 
the  whole  world  is  moving  toward  bringing 
down  the  barriers  to  trade  where  they  very 
well  could  have  moved  toward  protection- 
ism. I  think  the  more  trade  we  have,  the 
more  economic  growth  we  have,  and  the 
more  wealth  creation  we  have,  the  higher 
standard  of  living.  I  think  it  is  better  for  ev- 
eryone if  we  work  down  the  barriers  to 
trade. 

Yes. 

Question.  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  question  is  what  do  I 
think  of  COMECOM.  which  is  related  to 
the  question  I  spoke  on  earlier. 

I  think  that  the  one  thing  again  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  we  are  going  to  see 
change.  Most  of  the  COMECOM  are  much 
more  concerned  about  EC  '92  than  they  are 
about  their  relationships  with  each  other. 
And  that's  not  surprising.  I  mean.  Japan 
wants  to  know  about  EC  '92.  And  America  is 
very  intensely  interested  in  EC  '92. 

So  I  think  EC  '92  will  conunand  a  lot  more 
attention.  And  a  lot  of  the  COMECOM 
countries  will  be  seeking  to  get  bilateral  re- 
lationships rather  than  multilateral  rela- 
tionships. It's  probably  a  little  bit  easier  to 
do  so. 

Question.  You  have  said  that  America 
stands  to  assist  in  public  [inaudible].  So  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  sr)ecify  how 
the  United  States,  especially  the  govern- 
ment can— or  as  far  as  you  can  go.  but  in 
terms  of  Czechoslovakia,  how  you  can  help 
Czechoslovakia  and  how  you  can  overcome 
certain  negatives  that  are  between  these 
two  countries. 

And  [inaudible]  in  Czechoslovakia,  if  you 
can.  also  tell  us  how  [inaudible]  during  your 
visit  here. 

The  question  is  in  two  parts.  One  is  how- 
can  America  help  Czechoslovsikia.  And,  two. 
what  are  some  of  our  goals  during  our  trip? 

Well,  there  are  lots  of  ways  that  America 
can  help  Czechoslovakia.  In  our  opinion,  the 
single  most  important  way  is  by  encourag- 
ing trade  and  investment.  Yes,  we  do  have 
foreign  aid.  And.  yes.  we  do  give  foreign  aid 
around  the  world.  And  there  are  many 
people  in  the  United  States  Congress  who 
think  only  in  terms  of  foreign  aid. 

We  in  the  business  community  think  that 
ii  is  far  more  important  to  center  on  trade 
and  investment.  Because  when  a  company 
comes  with  trade  and  investment,  they  come 
with  the  infrastructure,  they  come  with 
training,  they  come  with  technology.  They 
come  with  a  whole  package  which  helps 
make  things  better  over  time. 

It's  like  the  old  Oriental  proverb  about 
giving  someone  a  fish,  you  feed  them  for  a 
day;  leach  them  to  fish,  you  feed  them  for  a 
lifetime.  We  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  in 
the  first  category  and  trade  and  investment 
is  in  the  second  category,  far  more  impor- 
tant. 

I  don't  want  to  go  back  over  on  your 
second  question  about  our  goals.  I  think  I've 
covered  that  fairly  well.  We  want  to  share 
ideas  about  trade  and  investment,  about 
markets,  and  about  public  policy.  And  we 
also  are  working  on  a  lot  of  specific  things 
to  encourage  those  end  results.  And  I  think 
we  have  fairly  well  covered  those.  And  I 
don't  have  a  great  deal  to  add. 

Other  questions.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  Mixed.  The  question  is  what  is 
our  attitude  toward  EC  '92.  if  I  heard  you 
correctly. 
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Three  weeks  ago  we  had  a  press  confer- 
ence releasing  a  major  document  that  my 
staff  has  prepared  to  help  the  American 
business  community  really  understand  ev- 
erything that's  going  on  in  the  EC  '92. 

It  is  a  very,  very  involved  process,  industry 
by  industry.  And  it  will  be  going  on  for  the 
next  several  years.  So  the  publication  of 
this  major  document  is  the  first  step.  And 
then  we  will  be  publishing  a  periodical  to 
keep  people  posted  on  the  changes. 

The  original  fear  in  the  American  busi- 
ness community  was  that  EC  '92  would 
become  fortress  Europe,  that  they  would 
turn  inward  and  become  protectionist.  I 
think  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  about 
that  today.  It  would  appear  that  they  are 
going  to  reluctantly  be  opening  up  in  most 
cases.  But  that  will  come  as  a  result  of  their 
own  deliberations  and  outside  pressure  from 
us  and  the  Japanese  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  to  keep  them  on  that  track. 

Up  here. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  U.S 
expects  from  Czechoslovakia  and  do  you  see 
any  difference  between  socialism  in  Sweden 
and  socialism  in  Czechoslovakia? 

Dr.  Lesher.  Two  very,  very  important 
questions,  but  of  course,  not  easy  questions 
to  answer. 

There  are  a  host  of  things  that— it  is  not 
so  much  what  does  America  expect  from 
Czechoslovakia.  If  Czechoslovakia  does  cer- 
tain things,  it  will  encourage  more  interac- 
tion, more  trade,  more  investment.  The 
more  it  moves  toward  markets,  the  more  it 
moves  toward  market  pricing.  Where  you 
have  state  pricing,  you  have  great  difficul- 
ties for  entering  into  trade  agreements. 

Most  of  Eastern  Europe  would  like  to  gel 
into  the  GATT.  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  But  where  you  have 
state  pricing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
what  is  subsidized,  what  is  not  subsidized, 
what  is  a  competitive  price,  what  is  an 
unfair  price. 

So  pricing,  free  markets,  mobility  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  all  of  those  things,  the  more 
that  we  see  of  the  promise  that  has  been 
made,  the  better  we  would  expect  our  rela- 
tionships to  become,  a  lot  of  key  things 
there. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question,  you're 
probably  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the 
difference  between  socialism  in  Sweden  and 
socialism  here.  In  Sweden,  socialism  has 
been  held  up  as  the  one  place  where  it  has 
really  worked.  That's  what  we  hear  in  the 
West,  that's  what  the  journalists  say  all  the 
time. 

Last  November,  one  year  ago.  they  decid- 
ed it  wasn't  working  so  well.  They  engaged 
in  supply-side  tax  reductions  for  the  first 
time  because  their  tax  rates  had  become  so 
high  to  pay  for  all  these  socialized  pro- 
grams, that  they  were  putting  down  the  ini- 
tiative. And  they  were  actually  losing  some 
of  their  most  productive  citizens  because  of 
the  purutive  high  tax  rates. 

Because  the  people  go  abroad  and  say  I 
won't  go  home  any  more.  Even  though  I 
love  my  homeland.  I  am  not  going  to  work 
and  pay  70  or  80  percent  of  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  tax  rates  in  Sweden  have  been  as 
high  as  80  percent.  So  they've  lost  doctors, 
scientists,  and  tennis  players,  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  the  two  countries. 

Yes.  sir. 

Question.  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  American  Congress— the 
question  is  that  I  didn't  mention  human 
rights,  and  you  hope  that  America  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  human  rights. 

We  will  continue  to  do  so.  'You  are  quite 
correct.  It  is  part  of  our  law.  And  there  has 


been  a  lot  of  result.  'You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it.  but  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  the 
Congress  was  the  Soviet  policy  of  not  allow- 
ing the  Jewish  community  to  leave  Russia. 
And  there  wa.s  so  much  in  the  news  when 
we  were  arguing  that.  Now  that  they  are 
doing  it.  in  huge  numbers,  it  doesn't  get  in 
the  news. 

But  those  pressures  have  paid  off  in  that 
particular  in-stance.  And  I  think  that  there 
art'  some  pressures  around  the  world.  And 
we  continue  to  put  those  pressures  on  in 
favor  of  human  rights. 

Thank  you  for  that  question. 
Yes,  sir. 

Question  [Inaudible]. 

Dr.  Lesher.  Dean,  you  have  a  very  bright 
group  of  students  here.  We  keep  getting 
really  intelligent  questions.  And  I  thank  you 
for  that  question. 

And  I'll  repeat  it  for  the  rest  of  you.  The 
question  is  it  possible  to  implement  econom- 
ic reforms  without  political  reforms? 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not 
as  likely  to  work  unless  you  do  both.  The 
very,  very  unfortunate  situation  in  Main- 
land China  is  a  result  of  trying  to  do  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  with- 
out doing  political  reforms. 

The  students  in  China— it's  not  even  in 
the  newspapers,  about  some  of  their  prob- 
lems. They  are  assigned  a  major,  they  are 
assigned  a  career  when  they  are  very  young. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  change  courses, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  change  major  inter- 
est of  studies.  They  have  no  mobility  what- 
soever. That  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Chineise  student.s  were  complaining  about, 
and  something  that  could  be  given  to  them 
without  a  radical  reform  of  their  system. 
But  their  leaders  are  unwilling  to  consider 
even  that  small  change. 

When  I  was  in  China  in  the  eighties,  I  de- 
voted my  lecture  to  that  issue.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  mobility  of  capital  and  labor  in 
order  for  free  markets  to  work.  So  the  more 
that  you  have  of  that,  the  more  likely  you 
are  for  free  enterprise  to  work. 

So  it  is  po.ssible  to  have  economic  reforms 
without  having  political  reforms,  but  it  is 
much  better  if  they  go  hand  in  hand.  Your 
government  has  promised  to  do  both  and  we 
would  like  to  see  that  happen. 

Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  see  Eastern  Europe 
being  included  in  the  overall  European 
market'' 

Dr.  Lesher.  That  Eastern  Europe  will  be 
included  into  that  overall  market,  we  are  op- 
timists. We  believe  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  encourage  the  EC  to  open  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  think  that  will 
happen.  We  are  very  confident  that  they 
will  participate  with  America  because  they 
don't  want  to  lose  our  market.  They  don't 
want  to  have  us  engage  in  retaliation,  as 
we've  already  done  on  a  couple  of  occasions 
when  they've  tested  us. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said 
when  countries  do  not  have  open  societies  it 
could  be  the  fault  of  the  system,  the  leaders 
or  the  people? 

Dr.  Lesher.  The  leaders,  the  system,  or 
the  people. 

Question.  Which  one  is  it  in  Czechoslova- 
kia' 

Dr.  Lesher.  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
and  over  how  highly  I  prize  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  people.  [Applause.] 

Question.  How  can  this  be  improved? 

Dr.  Lesher.  Change,  change  is  happening 
in  Poland  because  the  people  want  change. 
Change  is  happening  in  Hungary  because 
the   people   want   change.   We   changed   in 


America  in  1980  with  our  second  revolution, 
throwing  out  the  socialized  policies  of  the 
sixties  and  the  seventies  when  Ronald 
Reagan  came  to  town  because  the  American 
people  wanted  change. 

The  first  step  in  progress  is  for  the  people 
to  want  change. 

I  think  the  changes  are  real.  You  might 
disagree.  I  think  that  the  change  that 
you've  seen  to  date  will  be  surpassed  dra- 
matically in  the  future.  [Applause.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  two  hour  session 
with  over  300  students  crammed  into  an  au- 
ditorium built  to  hold  about  240.  many  of 
the  students  surrounded  Dr.  Lesher  on  the 
floor  of  the  auditorium  and  followed  him 
into  the  outside  corridor  continuing  their 
questioning  about  the  role  they  could  play 
to  bring  about  important  changes  in  their 
system  and  a  better  economy  to  their  coun- 
try. To  bring  about  the  human  and  econom- 
ic progress  about  which  he  spoke. 
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ILLINOIS  FREEMASONS  FIGHT 
DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  no  small 
amount  of  pride  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  today  to  a  landmark 
program  that  brings  Illinois  communi- 
ty leaders  together  with  Illinois  State 
government  for  a  common  cause.  The 
Illinois  Freemason's  Grand  Lodge, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  Grand 
Master  Robert  Ford,  approached  Illi- 
nois State  government  with  its  offer  to 
help  establish  community-by-commu- 
nity teacher  training  programs  to 
identify  and  intervene  with  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  among  Illinois  school- 
children. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  American 
Freemasons  are,  and  have  been  since 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public, integral  members  of  America's 
communities.  As  such,  they  are 
uniquely  placed  to  help  with  solutions 
to  this  problem  which  is  ravaging  our 
families  and  our  society.  This  commu- 
nity approach  is  exactly  what  William 
Bennett's  Drug  Control  Office,  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  the  Congress  have 
been  pointing  to  as  a  long-term,  effec- 
tive solution  to  this  drug  epidemic. 

The  elected  head  of  the  Freemasons 
of  Illinois,  Grand  Master  Robert  Ford, 
in  an  enlightened  example  of  the  com- 
munity working  together  with  govern- 
ment, met  with  Illinois  Lt.  Gov. 
George  Ryan  last  November  to  offer 
the  cooperation  of  Illinois  Freemason- 
ry in  establishing  and  supporting  a 
Student  Assistance  Training  Program. 
This  program  has  been  dramatically 
successful  in  identifying  and  interven- 
ing with  youngsters  who  are  at-risk  of 
using,  or  beginning  to  use,  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

That  offer  was  accepted,  and  details 
of  the  program  are  now  being  crafted. 
Soon,  Grand  Lodge  and  State  repre- 
sentatives will  be  chosen  to  receive  ini- 
tial orientation  from  Student  Assist- 
ance Training  experts,  and  an  Illinois 
region  will  be  selected  to  receive  the 


first  Student  Assistance  Training 
week. 

The  Student  Assistant  Training  Pro- 
gram has  been  established  in  several 
other  Masonic  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States,  offering  several  unique 
features  not  found  in  other  programs. 

Key  to  the  process  is  the  training  of 
"Core  Teams  "  from  individual  schools. 
These  teams  learn  to  identify  children 
showing  signs  of  trouble  with  alcohol 
and  drugs.  The  teams  then  receive 
training  in  quietly  effective  interven- 
tion techniques.  Early  returns  from 
other  areas  where  the  "Masonic 
Model"  has  been  instituted  are  show- 
ing dramatic  results  in  reduction  of  ad- 
olescent drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
These  positive  results  often  extend 
beyond  just  the  educational  setting 
into  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  if  all  our  institutions  and 
community  groups  were  to  engage  in 
this  struggle  against  drug  and  alcohol 
addiction  in  such  a  singular  and  con- 
crete way,  we  could  begin  to  see  this 
country  pulling  together  against  this 
common  enemy  that  is  attacking  the 
very  foundations  of  our  country.  Illi- 
nois and  the  Nation  are  grateful  to  the 
Freemasons  of  Illinois  for  launching 
an  effort  that,  I  believe,  will  soon  yield 
important  victories  in  the  war  on 
drugs.* 


A  BILL  TO  REVISE  THE  BOUNDA- 
RY OF  GETTYSBURG  NATION- 
AL MILITARY  PARK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  S.  1594,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  boundary  of  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  But  first,  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
taking  this  important  legislation  from 
the  calendar  and  making  it  one  of  the 
first  items  that  the  full  Senate  consid- 
ers at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Gettysburg  holds  special  significance 
for  this  Nation,  as  much  for  the  out- 
come of  the  3-day  battle  as  for  the 
events  that  have  transpired  there 
since. 

Gettysburg  marked  the  high  tide  of 
the  Confederacy.  In  the  weeks  preced- 
ing the  battle,  an  energized  Confeder- 
ate Army,  confident  in  its  leadership, 
had  undertaken  a  bold  campaign  into 
the  North,  while  an  uncertain  Union 
Army  under  a  new  commander  strug- 
gled to  block  the  thrust.  European 
governments  were  making  plans  to 
recognize  the  Government  in  Rich- 
mond and  to  provide  aid  and  assist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  3  sweltering, 
bloody,  courageous  and  decisive  days 
of  battle,  a  shattered  Southern  Army 
retreated  to  Virginia.  The  Northern 
Army  gained  new  heart.  Offers  of  dip- 
lomatic recognition  and  assistance  to 
the  Confederate  States  evaporated. 
The  tide  had  turned. 


As  we  were  reminded  on  the  125th 
anniversary  2  years  ago,  Gettysburg 
has  come  to  mean  more  than  just  a 
place  of  battle.  It  is  also  a  place  of  rec- 
onciliation. In  November  1863,  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  Gettys- 
burg Address,  speaking  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  national  cemetery  for 
the  fallen  of  both  sides,  eloquently 
characterized  the  spirit  of  this  great 
Nation.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
is  one  of  the  most  important  speeches 
in  our  political  heritage.  Its  author  un- 
derstood the  terrible  cost  of  battle  and 
the  hatreds  engendered  by  war,  yet  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  foundation  of 
shared  values  upon  which  a  reconciled 
Nation  could  be  built.  Seventy-five 
years  later,  in  1938,  veterans  of  both 
sides  returned  to  Gettysburg  and  in 
moving  ceremonies  found  the  common 
ground  where  enmity  is  replaced  by 
brotherhood. 

Mr.  President,  we  Pennsylvanians 
are  honored  to  be  the  custodians  of 
such  a  significant  heritage.  We  are 
proud  to  welcome  and  host  literally 
millions  of  visitors  to  the  battlefield 
every  year.  However,  our  ability  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  experience 
of  visiting  the  national  park  is  threat- 
ened. South-central  Pennsylvania  is 
experiencing  rapid  economic  growth. 
Once  overwhelmingly  rural,  the  area 
surrounding  Gettysburg  has  become 
an  attractive  place  to  locate  a  business 
and  raise  a  family.  The  resulting  pres- 
sure to  develop  available  land  could 
undermine  valuable  attributes  of  the 
park.  We  are  hopeful  that  our  legisla- 
tion will  lead  to  a  fair  balance  of  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  currently,  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  has  only  a  lim- 
ited boundary.  This  bill  will  codify  the 
National  Park  Service  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  that  an  expanded  leg- 
islative boundary  for  the  park  be  cre- 
ated. This  legislation  gives  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  power  to  ac- 
quire lands  which  properly  belong 
within  the  park,  which  are  historically 
significant,  and  which  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase, or  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  maintain, 
protect  and  interpret  monuments  and 
tablets  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  which  lie  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  park.  Lastly,  the  leg- 
islation instructs  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary to  encourage  conservation  of  the 
battlefield  setting  at  Gettysburg  by 
landowners,  local  governments,  organi- 
zations, and  businesses  through 
grants,  information,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  new  boundary  will  successfully 
balance  the  long-term  protection  of 
the  park  while  also  taking  into  ac- 
count the  local  concerns  and  needs  of 
the  surrounding  community.  The  new 
boundary  will  add  approximately  1.900 
acres  to  the  park,  increasing  its  size  to 


5.700  acres.  Only  250  of  the  1,900  new 
acres  will  be  added  to  the  park 
through  outright  purchase  in  fee,  with 
the  remaining  acreage  being  protected 
through  scenic  easements  and  the  pur- 
chase of  development  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
the  support  of  the  local  community, 
historical  preser\'ation  societies,  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  urgen- 
cy of  this  legislation  is  measured  by 
the  quickening  pace  of  development  in 
the  area  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.» 


BOB  KASTEN'S  HOUSING 
ADDRESS 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  intelligent  exposition  of 
American  housing  policy  by  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Bob  Kasten. 

Senator  Kasten  believes  that  em- 
powering the  people  of  the  inner 
cities— giving  them  a  choice  over  their 
own  destiny— is  the  key  to  lifting  them 
toward  full  participation  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  I  recommend  his  insightful 
and  and  thought-provoking  address  to 
everyone  concerned  about  this  impor- 
tant national  issue.  I  therefore  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Address:  Housing  Policy  for  a  New  Decade 

Thank  you  very  much.  Pat.  Pat  Kerns  has 
been  a  friend  of  mine  for  many  years— so  I'll 
forgive  him  for  making  his  introduction 
much  too  kind. 

I'd  like  to  offer  a  special  thank  you  to  Bill 
Lawrence  and  the  people  of  the  Private  In- 
dustry Council  for  arranging  today's  meet- 
ing. It's  good  to  see  that  so  many  old  friends 
and  business  and  government  leaders  have 
joined  us  here  this  morning. 

All  over  the  world,  men  and  women  are 
discovering  liberty.  It  seems  that  every  week 
a  new  and  previously  inconceivable  headline 
graces  the  front   page  of  our  newspapers: 

Soviets  To  Hold  Election."  "Berlin  Wall 
Palls.  "  "Romanian  Dictator  Overthrown." 

Today.  I'd  like  to  begin  by  taking  you  back 
briefly  to  England,  the  birthplace  of 
modern  liberties.  In  England,  the  principle 
arose  over  long  centuries  that  a  person's 
home  was  his  castle— and  this  home  was  the 
seat  of  personal  responsibility,  of  pride,  of 
citizenship  and  rights.  A  man  had  rights  be- 
cause he  had  roots. 

This  principle  of  home  owTiership  as  a 
safeguard  of  liberty  was  transplanted  to  the 
American  colonies  and  became  a  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  United  States.  For  two  cen- 
turies thereafter,  it  grew  into  the  very  defi- 
nition of  the    American  Dream." 

How  close  are  we— today— to  this  ideal? 
The  homeless  are  roaming  our  streets.  The 
working  poor  are  scraping  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  find  and  pay  for  affordable  hous- 
ing. And  young  middle-income  Americans 
are  facing  a  crunch  as  they  try  to  buy  a  first 
home  for  their  new  families. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  outline  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  to  make  affordable 
housing  a  reality  for  all  these  Americans. 
I'd  also  like  to  extend  a  hand  to  all  those 
here  today  who  are  grappling  with  this 
problem  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  These  are 
challenges    that— if    we    are    to    overcome 
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them— we  will  have  to  face  together,  as  a 
community. 

I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that,  to  begin 
with,  the  very  best  housing  policy  is  a  sound 
economic  policy.  Low  interests  rates,  low  in 
nation  rates,  low  taxes  and  the  availability 
of  jobs  with  good  wages  are  essential  if  we 
want  to  house  America's  families. 

Over  the  last  decade,  we've  had  some  suc- 
cess in  this  regard.  I  recently  learned  that  if 
1980  trends  in  inflation,  taxes  and  interest 
rates  had  continued,  today's  average  Ameri 
can  family  would  have  to  pay  over  $300 
more  for  housing  each  and  every  month. 

But  there  are  those— and  we  see  them 
every  day— who  have  been  left  behind. 
When  I  reflect  that  there  are  thou.sands  of 
homeless  people  right  here  in  Milwaukee,  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
to  do  more.  When  working  poor  families  are 
spending  70  piercent  of  their  income  to  pay 
rent,  we  have  to  do  more.  And  when  the 
dream  of  homeownership  recedes  into  the 
distance  for  young  middle  American  fami 
lies,  we  have  to  do  more. 

The  problem  so  far  has  not  been  a  lack  of 
financial  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Over  the  last  decade,  govern- 
ment spending  on  housing  has  increased.  In 
1988.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  spent  21  percent  more 
in  inflation-adjusted  dollars  than  it  had 
spent  in  1981.  In  1989,  the  number  of  faumi- 
lies  who  received  housing  assistance  was  40 
percent  higher  than  the  number  who  re- 
ceived assistance  in  1980, 

The  problem  isn't  in  our  hearts.  It's  in  our 
programs.  And— until  our  housing  policy  is 
effective  in  action  as  well  as  intention— we 
cannot  call  it  a  success. 

In  short,  we  need  to  bring  glasnost  and 
perestroika  to  our  nation's  housing  policy. 
We  need  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  prob- 
lem—and apply  some  new  thinking  to  its  so- 
lution. 

We  must  reject  the  programs  that  lead  to 
dependency  instead  of  self-sufficiency,  that 
promote  self-satisfied  and  self-protecting 
bureaucracy  instead  of  individual  initiative. 
We  need  to  tear  down  the  Berlin  Wall  of  bu- 
reaucratic indifference  and  insensitivity— 
Bind  replace  that  wall  with  a  window- 
through  which  enterprise,  self-help,  and 
empowerment  of  individuals  can  brighten 
up  the  community. 

We  ought  to  make  changes  at  the  Federal 
suid  local  levels  to  bring  market  incentives 
to  housing  policy— and  make  carefully  tar- 
geted Government  spending  available  to 
those  who  need  it  most. 

THE  HOMELESS 

Let's  begin  with  the  homeless.  We  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  the 
homeless  until  we  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  mental  illness  and  drug  addiction 
are  among  its  primary  root  causes.  The 
Urban  Institute  estimates  that  60  percent  of 
America's  homeless  suffer  from  severe 
mental  illness  or  drug  dependency.  A  recent 
survey  of  shelter  operators  on  the  East 
Coast  indicates  that— at  least  in  some 
cities— the  number  could  be  as  high  as  80  or 
90  percent. 

America  has  failed  to  win  the  war  on  ho- 
melessness  because  so  much  of  the  help,  es- 
pecially government  help,  overlooks  this  im- 
portant fact.  We're  losing  the  war  because 
we're  misallocating  our  resources. 

For  every  homeless  person,  there  are  now 
over  10  vacant  housing  units.  There  are 
more  than  three  million  vacant  rental  unit-s 
in  the  United  States  today— the  highest  va- 
cancy level  in  history.  Clearly,  the  problem 


is  not  a  shortage  of  housing,  but  rather  a 
shortage  of  common  sense. 

Let's  give  the  homeless  what  they  really 
need.  In  the  short  term,  they  need  shelters. 
Over  the  long  term— and  this  is  just  as  im- 
portant—they need  special  support  services 
to  deal  with  drug  abuse  and  mental  impair- 
ment problems.  These  programs  must  pay 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  chronic 
homeless,  who  need  rehabilitation  and 
health  care. 

I  support  full  funding  of  the  Stuart  B. 
McKinney  Act— and  I'm  proud  to  report 
that  we  have  achieved  100-percent  funding 
for  the  activities  of  this  program  here  in 
Wisconsin  I  also  think  that  this  aid  ought 
to  be  provided  to  states  and  communities  in 
the  form  of  block  grants.  Too  often,  states 
and  cities  face  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
how  they  can  use  these  funds.  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  Mayor  Norquist.  County  Exec- 
utive Schulz  and  others  at  the  local  level 
more  leeway  to  try  creative  approaches  in 
coping  with  homelessness. 

Each  community  must  pursue  a  multi-fac- 
eted strategy  free  of  Washington-imposed 
red  tape.  Non-profit,  private-sector,  commu- 
nity-based organizations  have  an  important 
role  to  play.  They're  already  doing  it— I'll 
say  some  more  about  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  bottom  line  on  homelessness  is 
empowerment.  We  have  to  lift  homeless 
people  out  of  the  root  afflictions  that  have 
made  them  homeless.  We  have  to  lift— and 
we  have  to  heal.  With  appropriate  atten- 
tion, the  homeless  can  move  on  up  out  of 
their  shelters  and  welfare  hotels— into  per- 
manent housing— and  into  full  participation 
in  what  America  has  to  offer  them. 

THE  WORKING  POOR 

From  the  problem  of  homelessness.  let's 
move  on  to  the  radically  different  situation 
afflicting  America's  working  poor.  As  with 
the  homeless,  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
problem  has  resulted  in  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive solutions. 

Too  many  people  still  believe  that  the 
cause  of  the  low-income  housing  crunch  is  a 
shortage  of  housing  units.  But  the  facts  tell 
a  different  story.  Prom  1980  to  1987,  Amer- 
ica added  more  than  12  million  new  units  to 
its  housing  stock— while  adding  only  8.7  mil- 
lion new  households.  In  1987,  the  total 
number  of  housing  units  vacant  all  year 
round  was  8.6  million. 

So  the  problem  is  not  in  the  supply  of 
housing— but  in  the  lack  of  sufficient 
income  to  rent  the  existing  housing  units 
that  are  currently  being  wasted.  At  this 
point,  building  still  more  low-income  hous- 
ing would  be  like  dealing  with  hunger  by 
opening  new  grocery  stores— instead  of  just 
giving  poor  people  the  money  they  need  to 
buy  food  already  available. 

What  usually  happens  when  a  problem  is 
misdiagnosed  is  that  the  solution  itself  be- 
comes a  problem.  And  this  has  certainly 
happened  in  the  area  of  low-income  hous- 
ing. 

Federal  spending  on  unnecessary  con- 
struction has  perpetuated  the  inner-city 
cycle  of  social  decay  and  welfare  dependen- 
cy. Since  the  1960's,  we  have  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  on  the  construc- 
tion of  more  than  four  million  low-income 
housing  units.  The  result  has  been  the  de 
facto  segregation  of  low-income  people  into 
blighted  and  crime-infested  neighborhoods. 
Black  activist  Robert  Woodson  has  observed 
that  housing  projects  "have  turned  into 
social  dumping  grounds"— big  prisons  that 
serve  only  to  isolate  low-income  people  from 
the  opportunities  they  need. 


We  can  do  better  than  that.  We  can  create 
a  new  approach  that  reallocates  resources 
into  initiatives  that  directly  benefit  the 
working  poor.  The  big  developers  don't  need 
our  money.  The  influence  peddlers  and  the 
ex-HUD  officials  don't  need  our  money.  The 
working  poor  do  need  our  money  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  housing. 

The  great  majority  of  the  poor  are  now 
renters.  Almost  half  of  these  renters— a  full 
45  percent— pay  more  than  70  percent  of 
their  incomes  in  rent.  We  have  to  empower 
these  low-inome  families.  They  need  jobs 
and  opportunities— they  need  self-sufficien- 
cy and  a  stake  in  their  communities. 

What  they  need  is  housing  vouchers.  In- 
stead of  warehousing  low-income  people  in 
the  ghetto,  vouchers  allow  recipients  them- 
selves to  decide  where  they  choose  to  live. 
Vouchers  boost  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
poor— and  give  low-income  people  the  mobil- 
ity to  pursue  job  opportunities. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  budget  commits  $6 
billion  to  various  housing-production  or 
rehab  programs.  Those  funds  generate 
fewer  than  50,000  housing  units  annually. 
That  same  money— spent  on  vouchers  worth 
up  to  $600  per  month— would  aid  one  mil- 
lion poor  families. 

That's  a  twenty-fold  gain.  We  need  vouch- 
ers and  we  need  them  now. 

We  also  have  to  implement  enterprise 
zones— federal,  state  and  local  initiatives  to 
reduce  tax  and  regulatory  barriers  to  invest- 
ment in  blighted  areas.  In  the  states  where 
these  enterprise  zones  have  been  tried,  they 
have  established  a  proven  track  record  of 
success— creating  an  estimated  180.000  jobs 
and  spurring  about  $9  billion  in  private  in- 
vestment in  low-income  areas. 

Thanks  to  Governor  Thompson's  leader- 
ship, we  already  have  eight  of  these  enter- 
prise zones  here  in  Wisconsin— and  we  need 
more. 

These  are  private  sector  jobs,  not  govern- 
ment make-work  jobs— and  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  has  led  the  way.  The  goal  of  en- 
terprise zones  is  not  to  tear  down  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  replace  them  with  urban  in- 
dustrial parks  for  wealthy  corporations.  The 
goal  is  to  attract  small  service  and  manufac- 
turing firms  that  can  blend  into— and  build- 
up—the community. 

We  ought  to  cut  payroll  taxes,  maybe 
even  eliminate  them  outright  for  these  busi- 
nesses. We  ought  to  eliminate  the  capital 
gains  tax  and  provide  other  tax  incentives 
for  individuals  and  banks  willing  to  fund 
this  vital  investment. 

This  investment  will  further  boost  the 
income  of  low- income  housing  consumers  In 
the  area— and  lift  them  steadily  toward  self- 
sufficiency  and  homeownership. 

Also,  by  renewing  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit,  we  can  create  further  incentives 
for  the  private  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing  for  working  poor  families. 

President  Bush  thinks  we  ought  to  tie  this 
housing  tax  credit  to  our  proposed  across- 
the-board  capital  gains  cut.  I  disagree  with 
him.  I  think  low-income  housing  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  held  hostage  in  this  manner. 
The  capital  gains  cut  is  important  too— and 
we'll  have  the  votes  to  pass  it.  But  we 
should  pass  the  housing  tax  credit  right 
now— no  matter  what. 

We  have  to  promote  homesteading  and 
tenant  management— giving  low-income 
residents  of  federally  insured  and  subsidized 
housing  the  opportunity  to  buy  their  own 
homes.  When  residents  acquire  an  equity 
stake  in  the  future  of  their  building,  in  the 
future  of  their  neighborhood,  they  develop 
a  more  constructive   and   responsible  atti- 


tude—and they  urge  their  neighbors  to  do 
likewise.  During  the  last  five  years,  over 
half  a  million  dwellings  have  been  sold  to 
public  housing  tenants  in  Britain,  and  we've 
had  a  number  of  success  stories  here  in  the 
U.S.  as  well. 

We  also  have  to  start  turning  over  FHA 
foreclosures  to  nonprofit  groups— because 
these  groups  can  turn  board-ups  into  build- 
ups. Today.  I  am  announcing  thai  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  increase  the  supply  of 
low-income  housing  to  nonprofit  groups.  My 
bill  would  eliminate  the  capital  gains  tax  for 
the  sale  of  privately-held  low-income  hous- 
ing to  qualified  non-profits,  charities,  and 
public  housing  authorities.  This  will  provide 
sm  important  incentive  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing stock  of  low-income  housing— which 
might  otherwise  be  converted  to  office 
buildings  or  shopping  malls. 

Another  creative  new  initiative  is  Oper- 
ation Bootstrap.  Under  this  program,  which 
I  was  proud  to  help  Secretary  Kemp  push 
through  Congress,  the  recipients  of  low- 
income  housing  aid  will  also  be  provided 
with  the  services  they  need  in  order  to 
achieve  upward  mobility:  Job  training. 
Child  care.  Transportation. 

Over  the  next  five  years.  Operation  Boot- 
strap will  provide  more  than  $2.6  million  in 
federal  funds  to  community-based,  public- 
private  efforts  to  move  low-income  people 
toward  self-suffiency.  Jack  Kemp  has  high 
hopes  for  this  program,  and  so  do  I— be- 
cause it  opens  up  the  ladder  of  economic  ad- 
vancement to  the  people  who  need  it  most. 

The  City  of  Milwaukee  will  be  a  flagship 
for  this  new  program.  City  officials,  the  F>ri- 
vate  Industry  Council  and  all  concerned 
Milwaukee  citizens  have  a  slake  in  its  suc- 
cess—because America  is  looking  to  Milwau- 
kee for  leadership. 

The  government  has  an  important  role  in 
this.  But  we  mustn't  forget  that  the  ulti- 
mate solution  will  come  from  the  people 
themselves— from  their  desire  to  fulfill  their 
immense  potential  and  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  mosaic. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  FIRST  HOME 

We  must  now  confront  the  problems  of 
first-time  homebuyers.  Largely  because 
today's  consumers  are  demanding  bigger, 
better-quality  homes,  new  homes  today  are 
becoming  more  and  more  expensive.  Our  in- 
comes have  risen  since  the  1950s,  but  the 
increased  tax  burden  has  eaten  up  over  half 
of  the  gains  in  our  purchasing  power. 

We  have  to  continue  to  bring  down  that 
tax  burden.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  destroy 
the  chances  of  young  Americans  to  finance 
their  first  homes. 

But  we  can  do  more.  I  support  legislation 
allowing  first-time  homebuyers  to  draw, 
without  penalty,  on  IRA  savings  as  a  down 
payment  for  that  first  home.  Of  course, 
many  young  people  haven't  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  IRAs— so  I  think  we 
should  expand  this  concept  to  the  parents 
of  these  would-be  homebuyers. 

A  third  of  first-time  buyers  depend  on 
family  assistance  to  supplement  their  sav- 
ings—and I  think  allowing  parents  to  con- 
tribute in  this  way  would  be  a  big  help. 

We  also  have  to  refocus  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  on  the  needs  of  first- 
time  homebuyers.  Some  would  have  us  raise 
the  FHA  loan  limit  to  95  percent  of  median 
house  prices.  That  sure  doesn't  help  first- 
time  homebuyers— how  many  of  them  are 
buying  those  expensive  houses? 

I  think  the  FHA  needs  to  stop  bankrupt- 
ing the  system— and  to  get  back  in  touch 
with  the  needs  of  middle-income  Americans, 


F>resident  Bush  and  Secretary  Kemp  have 
unveiled  a  pathbreaking  new  plan  to  help 
make  housing  more  affordable  to  everyone. 
Project  HOPE  stands  for  "Homeownership 
and  Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere." 
And  the  HOPE  plan  provides  incentives  for 
state  and  local  governments  to  cut  through 
the  terrifying  tangle  of  local  zoning  regula- 
tions, complex  building  codes,  and  rent  con- 
trols. These  regulations  can  add  as  much  as 
25  percent  to  house  prices— and  that  doesn't 
help. 

I'll  support  that  measure  vigorously,  be- 
cause the  Housing  Opportunity  Zones  it  will 
create  will  bring  the  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship closer  to  reality  for  many  low-  and 
moderate-income  Americans. 

WORKING  TOGETHER 

The  goal  of  all  the  measures  I  am  propos- 
ing here  today  is  restoring  power  to  the 
people.  America  will  be  adequately  housed 
when  we  realize  that  individual  freedom 
works— that  if  we  give  people  a  choice  and  a 
chance,  they  will  succeed. 

Even  in  the  pages  of  Pravda— the  chief 
newspaper  of  Communist  Russia— this  truth 
is  being  recognized  and  admitted.  A  Soviet 
lawyer  named  A.  Movye  recently  published 
an  article  in  that  newspaper  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  government  ought  to  gel 
out  of  the  business  of  running  public  hous- 
ing. He  wrote  that  if  people  own  their  own 
apartments,  housing  availability  will  in- 
crease and  tenants  will  be  more  mobile.  Re- 
ferring to  a  Kremlin  decree  that  mandated 
the  building  of  new  housing  stock,  he  asks, 
and  this  is  a  direct  quote:  "But  where 
should  they  be  built?  In  what  cities?  ...  No 
planning  or  other  agency  is  in  a  position  to 
make  such  an  accounting  in  a  huge  coun- 
try." 

End  of  quote.  And  if  they  can't  do  it 
there— we  .sure  can't  do  it  here. 

So  the  success  of  housing  policy  ■will  not— 
cannot— be  a  success  of  government  offi- 
cials. It  must  be  a  success  of  people— people 
working  together  to  make  Wisconsin  and 
American  better  places  to  be.  Individuals, 
the  private  sector,  the  non-profits— these 
will  be  the  backbone  of  victory. 

Look  what  generous  and  courageous 
people  have  already  accomplished.  Right 
here  in  Milwaukee,  the  YWCA  is  operating 
a  transitional  housing  program  for  women. 
With  some  help  from  volunteers,  local  busi- 
nesses, and  private  industry— and  funding 
from  Community  Development  Block 
Grants  and  the  McKinney  Act— they've 
been  able  to  provide  17  apartments  to  give 
shelter,  social  services  and  job  training  to 
women  in  need. 

Up  in  Medford.  Wisconsin,  the  Hurd  Mill- 
work  Company  is  setting  aside  50  cents  for 
every  window  and  patio  door  its  clients 
specify  in  their  architectural  plans— and 
they're  sending  that  money  to  a  homeless- 
support  program  called  The  Search  For 
Shelter. 

The  Wheaton  Pransiciscans  have  opened 
Project  HOPE  here  in  Milwaukee— a  plan  to 
rehabilitate  boarded-up  houses  and  turn 
them  into  affordable  housing. 

These  non-profit  efforts  point  the  way 
toward  the  future.  They  are  genuine  partici- 
pants in  what  President  Bush  calls  "the 
thousand  points  of  light.  "  And  I  think  Fed- 
eral assistance  ought  to  focus  on  support  for 
this  kind  of  heart-fell,  community-based  ini- 
tiative. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Wisconsin's 
business  leaders  to  lend  a  hand.  Through 
tax  cuts,  deregulation,  and  other  pro-growth 
economic  measures,  we've  put  Wisconsin 
business  back  in  business  and  back  on  top. 


In  this  time  of  plenty,  let  us  all  remember 
that  we  are  one  community— and  that  the 
future  will  always  judge  a  society  on  how  it 
treated  its  poorest  members. 

I  am  optimistic— because  Wisconsin  has 
always  been  a  progressive  state,  willing  to 
try  new  ideas  and  new  approaches.  We  know- 
how  valuable  our  human  resources  are. 
That's  why  we  have  an  education  system 
that's  second  to  none. 

Let's  take  thai  spirit  of  investment  in 
people— and  harness  it  to  lift  all  Americans 
towards  homeownership  and  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  American  Dream.» 


STUDENTS       AT 
ELEMENTARY 


COMMENDING 
LOVELOCK 
SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  sixth  grade 
classes  of  Mrs.  Cindy  Myers,  Mrs. 
Martha  Harrington,  and  Mrs.  Dana 
Hodges  at  Lovelock  Elementary 
School  in  Lovelock.  N'V. 

These  outstanding  young  men  and 
women  have  raised  more  than  $8,700 
for  the  installation  of  an  emergency 
telephone  system  for  Pershing 
County.  N'V.  This  service  will  imdoubt- 
edly  provide  needed  care  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Pershing  County  for  years  to 
come,  perhaps  saving  the  lives  of 
many. 

Through  bake  sales  and  private  so- 
licitations, these  young  people  were 
able  to  raise  money  for  this  service.  In 
the  process  of  making  this  service  pos- 
sible, they  not  only  raised  the  morale 
of  the  community,  but  proved  to 
themselves  that  they  can  reach  their 
goals— that  they  can  accomplish  what- 
ever they  set  out  to  do. 

In  an  age  where  drugs  have  tram- 
pled the  dreams  of  so  many  young 
men  and  women,  and  dampened  public 
confidence  in  the  next  generation, 
their  actions  have  shown  what  our 
children  can  accomplish.  Congratula- 
tions to  them,  both  for  the  results 
they  have  achieved,  and  the  example 
they  have  set  for  Nevada  and  the 
Nation.  I  am  very  proud  of  each  one  of 
them.» 


DESCRIPTIVE  VIDEO  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  very  exciting  project  that  is 
being  launched  today  by  WGBH.  a 
public  television  station  in  Boston.  Be- 
ginning with  this  evenings  episode  of 
"American  Playhouse."  thousands  of 
visually  impaired  individuals  in  over  30 
media  markets  will  have  greater  access 
to  television  programs  they  are  view- 
ing through  a  new  project  entitled 
"Descriptive  Video  Service.  " 

Descriptive  Video  Service  allows  vis- 
ually impaired  viewers  to  understand 
the  plot  of  a  television  program 
through  a  narrated  explanation  of  the 
programs  visual  elements.  During 
breaks  in  the  dialog,  the  narrator  will 
explain   settings   and   scene   changes. 
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along   with   a  detailed   description   of 
the  characters. 

The  service  was  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  stereo  television  in 
1984.  Through  the  separate  audio  pro- 
gram channel  available  on  stereo  tele- 
vision, viewers  can  push  a  button  on 
their  television  set  to  receive  these 
special  broadcasts.  WGBH  test  mar- 
keted this  service  from  1986  to  1988. 
and  it  proved  to  be  so  successful  that 
plans  were  made  to  expand  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

I  have  viewed  a  tape  of  how  Descrip- 
tive Video  Service  works,  and  it  is 
truly  an  impressive  achievement. 
WGBH  was  a  leader  in  developing  cap- 
tioning for  the  hearing  impaired  over 
20  years  ago.  and  I  commend  the  sta 
tion  for  continuing  their  tradition  of 
service  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation  through  this  new  development. 

Descriptive  Vide  Service  will  expand 
in  March  to  include  the  PBS  series 
■Mystery!"  ■American  Playhouse^  and 
■'Degrassi  High"  will  follow  in  the  near 
future.  Plans  are  already  underway  to 
expand  the  service  to  commercial  tele- 
vision. 

I  also  commend  Dr.  Barry  Cronin. 
who  developed  Descriptive  Video  Serv- 
ices, and  Laurie  Everett,  who  through 
her  hard  work  and  dedication  made 
Descriptive  Video  Service  a  reality.  Im- 
portant financial  assistance  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  These  individuals 
and  organizations  deserve  great  credit 
for  making  Descriptive  Vide  Service  a 
reality  for  thousands  of  visually  im- 
paired individuals.* 


WORLD  SUGAR  MARKET 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  sugar  indus- 
try which  appeared  in  the  December/ 
January  issue  of  Farmline,  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publication  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service.  We  so 
frequently  read  attacks  on  the  sugar 
program  from  both  within  and  outside 
our  Government  by  people  who  have 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  program 
and  the  industry.  It  is  indeed  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  balanced  and  informative 
article  from  an  authoritative  source. 

As  you  know,  the  1990  farm  bill  will 
be  before  us  this  year.  The  sugar  pro- 
gram is  an  essentia!  part  of  the  farm 
bill  and  I  am  confident  that  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  for  and  the 
merits  of  that  program  will  be  en- 
hajiced  by  reading  this  article.  Mr. 
President,  I  hereby  request  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Farmline.  December  1 989- January 
1990] 

Sugar  Producers.  Users  Could  G.ain  k 
Fairer  Marketplace 

Trade  barriers  that  have  long  protected 
the  sugar   industry   worldwide   and   in   the 


United  States  are  being  reevaluated,  both  in 
the  tl.S.  Congress  and  in  the  97-nation  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
iGATT).  The  outcome  may  be  a  freer 
market  for  the  heavily  traded  commodity. 

Sugar,  produced  m  about  100  countries,  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  traded  and  protect- 
ed food  commodities,  says  economist  An- 
nette Clauson  of  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  Sugar  is  an  ingredient  in 
most  food  items  and  plans  an  e-ssential  role 
in  the  food  chain.  It  is  also  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  most  countries.  There- 
fore, the  concern  for.  and  protection  of. 
sugar  is  worldwide. 

Most  major  sugar-producing  countries 
maintain  more  than  one  sugar  policy  to  pro- 
tect their  producers  and  consumers  from 
market  price  fluctuations.  "  says  the  econo- 
mist. Such  programs  include  domestic  and 
import  price  controls,  export  controls  and 
subsidies,  minimum  prices  to  farmers,  and 
production  quotas.  The  current  U.S.  sugar 
program  includes  import  controls  and  a 
minimum  price  to  producers. 

Sugar,  historically,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  volatile  of  all  commodity  markets." 
says  Clauson.  For  example,  monthly  world 
raw  sugar  prices  have  ranged  from  2.7  cents 
to  41.1  cents  per  pound  in  the  1980'3.  ''When 
supplies  are  low.  prices  rise  sharply,  impact- 
ing consumers.  Conversely,  when  supplies 
are  high,  prices  are  severely  depressed,  im- 
pacting producers.  One  factor  that  cannot 
be  controlled  is  the  weather,  making  har- 
vested acreage,  yields,  and  sugar  recovery 
rates  unpredictable  from  year  to  year.^'  says 
the  economist. 

ERS  analysts  say  that  quotas  (restricted 
imports)  are  nece.ssary  to  protect  domestic 
sugar  producers  from  competition  with 
world  sugar  when  prices  are  depressed.  The 
U.S.  program  maintains  a  domestic  price  for 
raw  sugar  high  enough  to  avoid  defaults  on 
processors'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCCi  loans. 

■  Only  about  a  quarter  of  world  sugar  is 
traded  in  international  markets,  and  an 
even  smaller  amount,  about  15  percent,  is 
currently  traded  at  world  prices.  This  is  an 
important  point,  since  many  people  believe 
that  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar  can  be 
bought  at  the  world  price. ■  In  reality. 
world-priced  sugar  is  a  small  uncommitted 
amount  that  is  sold  for  whatever  price  it 
might  bring."  says  Clauson. 

Consumers  pay  the  cost  of  world  sugar 
protection  at  different  rates,  depending  on 
where  purchases  are  made.  Little  of  the 
sugar  traded  in  the  world  market  is  sold  at 
world  market  prices,  .says  Clauson.  Almost 
all  is  sold  at  prices  reflecting  the  domestic 
sugar  policies  of  the  trading  countries. 

For  example,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  U.S.  agricultural  attaches  in  1988. 
sugar  prices  varied  significantly  in  each 
country.  In  Canada,  where  world  market 
sugar  IS  available,  the  government  provides 
a  guaranteed  return  to  growers  in  the  form 
of  income  support  payments.  Retail  prices 
in  Ottawa  were  low.  about  17  cents  per 
pound,  although  prices  varied  and  averaged 
29  cents  a  pound  in  other  cities,  according  to 
a  Canadian  government  survey.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  Japan,  which 
has  substantial  duties,  sugar  sold  at  89  cents 
a  pound.  The  U.S.  maintains  a  price  support 
program  protected  by  import  quotas,  and 
the  price  to  consumers  in  1988  averaged  38 
cents  per  pound. 

Sugar-exporting  nations  have  criticized 
the  United  States  for  maintaining  its  sugar- 
import  restrictions,  including  a  formal  chal- 
lenge   brought    by    Australia    through    the 


GATT  dispute  setllement  process  against 
the  allegedly  improper  implementation  of 
U.S.  import  quotas.  'The  European  Commu- 
nity also  filed  a  complaint  through  the  same 
GATT  process  against  the  United  States  for 
its  use  of  the  Section  22  autnority  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to 
impose  import  restrictions  on  sugar-contain- 
ing products. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  GATT  PROPOSALS 

GATT  negotiators  have  debated  proposals 
to  restructure  and  decrease  trade  distorting 
agricultural  subsidies.  In  April  1989.  GATT 
negotiators  reached  framework  agreement. 
Clauson  says  that  although  no  major  issues 
were  resolved,  the  language  appears  flexible 
and  strong  enough  to  suggest  substantive 
long-term  reductions  in  import  barriers, 
supports,  and  subsidies. 

The  framework  agreement  did  not  include 
specific  language  on  the  level  of  reductions 
or  a  schedule  for  such  reductions.  Since  ag- 
riculture will  be  one  of  the  toughest  resolu- 
tion areas,  says  Clauson.  trade  negotiators 
are  expected  to  propose  more  specific  inten- 
tions by  January  1.  1990.  Trade  negotiators 
plan  to  discuss  long-term  reform  proposals 
and  complete  the  negotiations  by  late  No- 
vember or  early  December  1990  in  the  Uru- 
guay round. 

Clauson  points  out  that  the  language  on 
import  access  and  support  levels  in  the 
framework  agreement  works  within  the 
scope  of  its  members'  existing  legislation, 
and  their  existing  rights  and  obligations  as 
members  of  GATT.  For  the  short  term  the 
language  of  the  agreement  ensures  that: 

"Current  domestic  and  export  support  and 
protection  levels  are  not  exceeded,  except  as 
required  by  current  law.'^ 

For  tne  United  States,  the  current  18-cent 
per  pound  loan  rate  specified  in  the  1985 
farm  bill  could  not  be  increased  and  addi- 
tional protection  measures  and  import 
quota  restrictions  could  not  be  added, 
except  under  existing  legislation. 

Clauson  explains  that  the  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
gram offers  nonrecourse  loans  for  raw  cane 
sugar  and  refined  beet  sugar.  A  price  objec- 
tive, called  the  Market  Stabilization  Price, 
and  the  quotas  on  imported  sugar  allow  a 
domestic  price  to  be  maintained  that  en- 
courages processors  to  redeem  loan  collater- 
al, rather  than  to  forfeit  the  sugar  to  the 
federal  government. 

"Participants  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  this  undertaking  so  long  as 
the  access  opportunities  granted  to  individ- 
ual products  in  1989  and  1990  are  not  less 
than  those  granted  in  1987  and  1988." 

Clauson  says  the  wording  is  unclear  on 
whether  the  intent  is  the  maximum,  mini- 
mum, or  some  average.  If  some  averaging 
method  is  used,  the  U.S.  raw/refined  sugar 
import  quota  levels  in  1989  and  1990  would 
not  be  reduced  below  the  combined  1987 
level  of  1.0  million  short  tons  and  the  1988 
level  of  1.06  million  short  tons.  The  escape 
clause.  "Within  the  scope  of  existing  legisla- 
tion.■  permits  reduction  of  the  import  quota 
level  if  necessary  to  avoid  forfeitures  of 
sugar  to  the  CCC. 

"Support  prices  to  producers  are  not 
raised  above  the  level  prevailing  at  the  date 
of  this  decision.' 

This  means  that  the  18-cent  loan  rate  for 
sugar  cannot  be  increased  in  the  short  term. 
Changes  in  support  limitations  and  access 
restrictions  beyond  1990  will  likely  be  dictat- 
ed by  the  Uruguay  round. 

One  of  the  changes  in  import  quotas  of 
sugar  committed  to  the  United  States  was 
announced  in  September   1989.  The  quota 
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(for  all  exporting  countries)  was  increased 
from  1,125,255  metric  tons,  raw  value,  to 
1.986,950.  Also  announced  was  a  9-month 
extension  of  the  quota  F>eriod  (until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990).  This  change  puts  quota 
shipments  for  the  21-month  period  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level  on  a  12-month  equiv- 
alent basis  than  the  previously  announced 
quota  of  1,125,255  metric  tons. 

"When  announcing  the  changes.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter  said,  ""We 
are  continuing  to  look  at  the  options  for 
bringing  quotas  into  conformity  with  the 
GATT,  but  a  decision  on  how  to  do  this  has 
not  been  made.  In  the  interim,  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  import  quota  and  the  quota 
period  is  necessary  to  correct  for  a  tightness 
in  our  sugar  market,  particularly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  calendar  year." 

LONG-TERM  GOALS 

Long-term  goals  will  require  that  GATT 
negotiators  provide  a  fair  environment  for 
sugar  trade,  says  Clauson.  Industry  spokes- 
men attending  the  April  1989  GATT  negoti- 
ations in  Geneva  offered  the  following  opin- 
ions: 

While  the  United  States  is  an  average  cost 
world  producer,  the  United  States  and  most 
other  sugar-producing  countries  cannot 
compete  with  the  usually  lower  priced 
excess  sugar  placed  on  the  world  market. 

Clauson  explains  that  world  sugar  produc- 
tion increased  by  about  30  percent  from 
1975  through  1988/89.  The  largest  export- 
ing regions— the  Caribbean,  the  European 
Community.  Australia,  and  Central/South 
America— together  had  16.5  million  metric 
tons  of  excess  sugar  to  trade  in  1988/89. 

Multilaterally  eliminating  protectionLst 
policies  and  restraining  countries  from 
diunping  sugar  at  depressed  prices  on  the 
world  market  will  need  to  be  addressed,  say 
the  industry  spokesmen. 

Congress  will  review  sugar  price  support 
levels  and  market  access  issues  during  the 
1990  farm  bill  debate.  The  U.S.  government 
wants  farm  program  changes  that  produce  a 
more  market-oriented  agriculture,  and  these 
changes  will  likely  include  risks  and  incen- 
tives for  producers.  Because  of  budget  con- 
straints, speculate  industry  spokesmen, 
there  will  likely  be  no  increased  support 
levels  for  commodities  in  the  1990  farm  bill. 

The  sugar  program's  current  no-cost  pro- 
visions require  the  avoidance  of  accumula- 
tions of  sugar  by  the  CCC.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  18-cent  loan  rate  set  in  1985  is 
actually  15.5  cents  today.  U.S.  sugar  produc- 
ers and  processors  have  had  to  increase  effi- 
ciency to  offset  the  loss. 

In  the  opinion  of  industry  spokesmen. 
U.S.  policy  during  the  transition  period, 
while  protectionist  policies  are  being  re- 
moved worldwide,  might  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  marketing  allocations 
by  factory  or  mill,  acreage  reductions  and 
quotas,  a  reduction  of  the  loan  rate,  a  tariff- 
quota  system,  and  a  two-price  system  for  do- 
mestic sugar  that  includes  marketing  a  fixed 
qusintity  at  a  guaranteed  price  and  excess 
sugar  at  the  world  price. 

After  all  protectionist  policies  are  re- 
moved worldwide,  the  world  price  for  sugar 
should  effectively  fluctuate  around  a  level 
that  covers  all  production,  processing,  and 
milling  costs  in  most  major  producing  coun- 
tries. Such  a  level,  say  the  industry  spokes- 
men, would  be  considerably  above  current 
prices. 

The  length  of  transition  periods,  currency 
fluctuations,  and  social,  health,  and  safety 
requirements  for  U.S.  workers  versus  other 
developed  and  developing  country  workers 
are  specific  topics  requiring  further  discus- 


sion by  GATT  negotiators  when  moving 
from  short-term  to  long-term  agreements. 

The  heavy  protection  in  international 
sugar  markets  makes  reducing  all  trade  bar- 
riers for  sugar  a  major  undertaking  for 
GATT  negotiators,"  says  Clauson, 

[Based  on  information  provided  by  econo- 
mist Annette  Clauson  of  the  Commodity  Ec- 
onomics Division.  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice] 

Will  Tighter  Supply  Spur  the  Drive  To 
Lift  Controls  on  Sugar? 

Sugar,  one  of  the  worlds  most  traded  food 
commodities,  "could  be  headed  for  a  bull 
market.  "  says  ERS  sugar  analyst  Peter  Buz- 
zanell.  In  1989,  tight  supplies  and  increasing 
prices  characterized  the  world  market. 

Contributing  to  the  tight  market  were 
major  cutbacks  in  Brazil's  exports  because 
of  its  automobile  fleefs  sugar-based  ethanol 
demand,  and  the  USSR's  entrance  into  the 
world  market  because  its  Cuban  sugar 
source  had  become  unreliable,  says  the 
economist.  Also.  Mexico  and  Indonesia 
made  unusually  heavy  purchases  and  there 
was  considerable  market  speculation  that 
India  would  enter  the  market. 

The  increase  in  sugar  consumption  in 
most  countries  is  outpacing  production, 
chipping  away  at  world  stocks.  This  year 
(1989/90).  world  sugar  production,  forecast 
at  a  record  106.75  million  metric  tons  raw 
value,  is  nearly  2  million  tons  less  than  con- 
sumption. Sugar  consumption  is  forecast  to 
rise  1  percent  in  1989/90  to  a  record  108.72 
million  tons,  and  exceed  production  for  the 
fifth  straight  year.  If  so.  global  stocks  will 
be  their  lowest  since  1980/81. 

Internal  problems  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  had 
the  greatest  effect  on  the  sugar  market  in 
1989.  says  Buzzanell.  Brazil,  normally  the 
third  largest  sugar  exporter,  sold  only  1.37 
million  tons  in  the  world  market,  its  lowest 
sales  since  1975/76.  Brazil's  exports  to  the 
United  States  so  far  have  been  less  than 
one-quarter  of  what  we  usually  get  from 
them. 

Internal  demand  for  cane  in  Brazil  is  high, 
says  Buzzanell.  Brazil's  new  fleet  of  cars, 
produced  in-country,  require  ethanol  fuel. 
Brazil  diverted  two-thirds  of  its  cane  pro- 
duction to  manufacture  the  fuel. 

Also,  Brazil  is  privatizing  all  sugar  ex- 
ports, eliminating  its  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In- 
stitutes  monopoly  on  marketing.  However, 
the  Institute  has  been  made  responsible  for 
setting  export  quotas  to  guarantee  that  do- 
mestic sugar  needs  are  met  and  that  only 
excess  production  is  available  for  export. 

The  USSR's  imports  are  tied  to  Cuba's 
problem  with  foreign  exchange.  Traditional- 
ly, about  half  of  Cuba's  sugar  is  exported  to 
the  USSR.  In  1988.  about  20  percent  of 
Cuba's  remaining  export  sugar  was  sold  to 
China.  15  percent  to  other  East  European 
countries,  and  18  percent  to  other  countries. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  Cuba's  foreign  ex- 
change comes  from  its  sugar  trade.  Prob- 
lems with  insufficient  inputs  to  improve  the 
industry  slowed  production  growth,  result- 
ing in  reductions  in  exportable  surpluses  to 
nonsocialist  markets.  Cuba  is  caught  in  a 
"vicious  cycle."  say  ERS  economists,  be- 
cause these  markets  are  the  main  sources  of 
foreign  exchange  needed  to  buy  capital 
goods  to  improve  Cuba's  sugar  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  its  foreign  ex- 
change. Cuba  overcommitted  sugar  sales  to 
countries  other  than  the  USSR  in  1989.  As  a 
result.  Cuba  had  to  postpone  several  ship- 
ments to  Japan,  its  most  important  nonso- 
cialist export  market,  and  it  bought  sub- 
stantial   amounts    of    sugar    on    the    open 


market  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the 
USSR.  Currently  Cuba  is  an  unreliable 
source  for  the  Soviets,  says  Buzzanell,  caus- 
ing the  USSR  to  open  its  refined  and  raw 
sugar  market  to  other  exporters. 

Consumer  demand  for  sugar  in  the  USSR 
is  very  high,  says  the  economist.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  sugar 
consumption  rates  in  the  world.  Sugar  is 
just  behind  grain  as  the  USSR's  major 
import. 

Despite  assertions  earlier  in  1989  that 
their  buying  was  over,  the  Soviets  were  very 
active  in  purchasing  300,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  ancj  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar.  Buz- 
zanell says  they  needed  the  imports  to  serv- 
ice the  traditional  surge  in  summer  demand 
and  perhaps  to  offset  supply  tightness  be- 
cause of  smaller-than-expected  domestic 
output  and  lagging  supplies  from  Cuba. 

Other  pivotal  countries  affecting  the 
world  sugar  trade  are: 

china 
Prospects  that  China  would  reenter  the 
market  in  a  big  way  last  summer  as  it  did  in 
1988  did  not  materialize,  says  Buzzanell. 
While  total  imports  for  1988/89  are  estimat- 
ed at  3.0  million  tons,  it  app)ears  that  the 
Chinese  government  has  been  drawing  down 
stocks  rather  than  expanding  imports,  says 
the  economist.  In  part,  this  may  reflect  a 
lack  of  foreign  exchange  for  imports  as  well 
as  working  off  excessive  stocks.  China  is 
likely  to  remain  the  world's  second  largest 
sugar  importer  after  the  USSR. 

INDIA 

The  sugar  production  forecast  was  re- 
duced nearly  5  percent  in  1988/89  as  a 
larger-than-expected  amount  of  sugarcane 
was  diverted  from  sugar  mills  to  traditional 
nonmill  uses.  This  reduced  output  unplies 
that  India  could  be  a  significant  net  import- 
er in  1989/90  for  the  first  time  in  3  years. 

THAILAND 

The  striking  production  performance  of 
Thailand  transformed  the  country  from  a 
minor  sugar  exporter  to  the  world's  third 
largest  in  1988'89. 

Buzzanell  says  that  the  Thai  industry  is 
likely  to  be  the  important  moderating  factor 
to  the  potential  run-up  in  world  sugar  prices 
during  1989/90. 

World  sugar  prices  were  more  volatile 
than  usual  in  1989.  But  the  moderatmg  in- 
fluence on  the  world  market  are  prospects 
in  the  coming  months  of  improved  beet 
sugar  output  in  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  cane  sugar 
from  Australia  and  Thailand.* 


FIGHTING  DENIAL  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Van 
Krikorian,  Director  of  Goverriment 
and  Legal  Affairs  at  the  Armenian  As- 
sembly of  America,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  December  21.  1989.  to 
the  Capitol  Legal  Council  of  B'nai 
Brith,  entitled  Fighting  Denial  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide."  Mr,  Krikor- 
ian takes  issue  with  the  arguments 
that  have  been  put  forward  against 
the  Armenian  Genocide  Resolution, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  resolution 
early  this  year,  so  that  Armenian 
Americans  can  have  this  commemora- 
tive  in   hand   by   April    24.    1990— the 
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date  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide. 

I  commend  Mr.  Krikorian's  paper  to 
my  colleag:ues.  and  I  aslc  that  it   be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 
The  article  follows: 

Fighting  Denial  of  the  Armenian 

Genocide 

(By  Van  Z.  Krikorian) 

In  the  spring,  you  heard  a  speech  from  a 
Turkish  Embassy  official  contending  that 
the  Armenians  did  not  suffer  a  genocide  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923.  That  contention  is  pa- 
tently false.  But,  Turkeys  and  its  agents  in- 
sistence on  vigorously  pursuing  it  poses  a 
frightening  threat  to  all  people  who  believe 
in  democracy  and  human  rights.  Make  no 
mistake,  those  who  are  denymg  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  today  are  paving  the  way  for 
those  who  deny  other  genocides  and  for 
those  who  will  undoubtedly  plan  future  epi- 
sodes of  race  extermination.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  that  Hitler  publicly  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Holocaust  by  referring  to 
"the  extermination  of  the  Armenians"  start- 
ing, at  least,  in  1931  and  most  forcefully  in 
1939  when  he  commanded  his  military  to 
show  no  mercy  by  asking:  "Who.  after  all. 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Ar 
menians?" 

Those  who  deny  the  Armenian  Genocide 
are  removing  the  underpinnings  of  all 
human  progress  by  pretending  that  nothing 
exists  which,  for  whatever  reason,  they  do 
not  want  to  exist.  This  approach  is  often 
viewed  as  politically  expedient.  But.  in  the 
end,  it  only  aborts  the  cause  of  civilization. 

This  is  why  I  am  especially  glad  to  address 
you  this  afternoon  and  to  publicly  challenge 
the  arguments  of  the  deniers.  I  am  also  glad 
to  know  that  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun 
cil  has  publicly  and  unequivocally  commit- 
ted to  include  the  Armenian  genocide  in  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 
a  decision  which  rebukes  the  deniers  and 
promotes  historical  integrity. 

Today.  I  plan  to  discuss  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Armenian  genocide  is  properly 
classified  as  a  genocide  and  then  refute 
some  of  the  more  popular  arguments  of- 
fered by  the  Turkish  government  and  other 
deniers. 

First  of  all.  what  does  the  term  genocide 
mean?  Literally,  it  means  the  killing  of  a 
race.  An  attorney  and  Holocaust  survivor. 
Rafael  Lemkin,  coined  the  term  in  1944  and 
then  dedicated  himself  to  creating  and  pro- 
moting the  United  Nations  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Before,  during,  and  after  coining 
the  term,  Lemkin  used  the  Armenian  case  as 
a  definitive  example  of  genocide.  In  Lem- 
kin's  view,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  Armenians  suffered  a 
genocide,  because  the  term  was  created  to 
be  a  synonym  with  the  Armenian  experi- 
ence. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  legislative 
history  of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  clear 
that  the  Armenian  case  is  an  example  of 
genocide,  a  position  from  which  the  United 
Nations  has  not  moved.  In  the  United 
States,  the  legislative  history  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Armenian  case  is  synonymous  with  the  term 
genocide.  These  legislative  histories,  of 
course,  merely  reflect  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Yet,  the 
deniers  argue  that  the  Armenian  case  some- 
how does  not  fit  the  definition  of  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention  provides: 

"Genocide  means  any  of  the  following 
acts  committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 


whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial 
or  religious  group,  as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 
"<bj    Causing    serious    bodily    or    mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  wnole  or  in  part: 
(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

No  one  realistically  questions  whether 
Ottoman  Turkey  engaged  in  the  specific 
acts  enumerated  in  this  definition.  That 
would  be  absurd  because  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  over  two  million  was  unquestion- 
ably reduced  to  under  100.000,  and  those 
people  did  not  simply  disappear— they  were 
killed,  forcibly  converted  to  Islam,  and,  in 
small  numbers,  escaped. 

What  the  deniers  question  is  whether  the 
government  committed  the  acts  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  Armenian  presence  in 
their  homeland  of  three  thousand  years. 
This  contention  is  shamefully  absurd. 

I  cannot  go  over  all  the  admissions  and 
evidence  establishing  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  government  planned  and  imple- 
mented a  campaign  of  race  extermination, 
but  the  archives  of  the  United  States  and 
almost  every  European  country  (including 
the  Central  Powers.  Turkey's  allies)  are 
overflowing  with  this  evidence.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  evidence:  (Da  December 
1914  authenticated  blueprint  for  genocide 
issued  by  the  ruling  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  Party  which  can  be  found  in 
the  British  archives;  (2)  the  post  World  War 
I,  Turkish  trials  and  convictions  (based  on 
substantial,  irrefutable  testimonial  and  doc- 
umentary evidence)  of  the  government  offi- 
cials responsible  for  ordering  and  imple- 
menting the  extermination  of  the  Armeni- 
ans: (3)  a  November  8,  1920  order  for  the 
military  to  exterminate  the  Armenians 
living  in  Russia;  <4)  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Armenian  genocide  by  the 
founder  of  modern  Turkey,  Kemal  Ataturk. 

The  December  1914  order  reads  as  follows: 

"(1)  Profiting  by  Articles  3  and  4  of  Com- 
mittee Union  and  Progress,  close  all  Armeni- 
an Societies,  and  arrest  all  who  worked 
against  Government  at  any  time  among 
them  and  send  them  into  the  provinces  such 
a£  Bagdad  or  Mosul,  and  wipe  them  out 
either  on  the  road  or  there. 

"(2)  Collect  arm.s. 

"(3)  Excite  Moslem  opinion  by  suitable 
and  special  means,  in  places  as  Van,  Erzer- 
oum.  Adana.  where  as  a  point  of  fact  the  Ar- 
menians have  already  won  the  hatred  of  the 
Moslems,  provoke  organized  massacres  as 
the  Russians  did  at  Baku. 

(41  Leave  all  executive  to  the  people  in 
provinces  such  as  Erzeroum,  Van,  Mamuret 
ul  Aziz,  and  Bitlis.  and  use  Military  discipli- 
nary forces  (i.e.  Gendarmerie)  ostensibly  to 
stop  massacres,  while  on  the  contrary  in 
places  as  Adana,  Sivas.  Broussa.  Ismidt,  and 
Smyrna  actively  help  the  Moslems  with 
military  force. 

(5)  Apply  measures  to  exterminate  all 
males  under  50,  priests  and  teachers,  leave 
girls  and  children  to  be  Islamized. 

(6)  Carry  away  the  families  of  all  who 
succeed  in  escaping  and  apply  measures  to 
cut  them  off  from  all  connection  with  their 
native  place. 

"(7)  On  the  ground  that  Armenian  offi- 
cials may  be  spies,  expel  and  drive  them  out 
absolutely  from  every  Government  depart- 
ment or  post. 


"(8)  Kill  off  in  an  appropriate  manner  all 
Armenians  in  the  Army— this  to  be  left  to 
the  military  to  do. 

"(9)  All  action  to  begin  everywhere  simul- 
taneously and  thus  leave  no  time  for  prepa- 
ration of  defensive  measures. 

"(10)  Pay  attention  to  the  strictly  confi- 
dential nature  of  these  instructions,  which 
may  not  go  beyond  two  or  three  persons." 

In  fact,  these  orders  basically  describe  the 
actual  pattern  of  the  genocide.  Of  course, 
during  implementation,  the  ruling  party 
issued  additional  orders  on  massacring  Ar- 
menians (I  will  share  another  with  you 
shortly)  as  well  as  orders  to  punish  those 
Turks  who  showed  mercy  to  the  Armenians. 

The  post-war  trials  are  also  dispositive  not 
only  for  their  indictments  and  verdicts,  but 
also  for  the  overwhelming  evidence  used  to 
secure  the  verdicts.  Specifically,  both  cen- 
tral and  provincial  government  officials 
were  tried  and  convicted  for  the  "massacre 
and  destruction  of  the  Armenians."  Besides 
a  major  trial  in  Istanbul,  moreover,  local 
trials  for  the  same  crimes,  which  have  yet 
not  been  widely  publicized,  also  took  place. 
(Parenthetically,  I  would  add  here  that 
these  trials  were  cited  as  precedent  for  the 
Nuremberg  trials  following  World  War  II.) 

Next,  I  would  like  to  share  a  November  8, 
1920  central  government  order,  quoted  from 
a  Turkish  source.  This  order  commanded 
General  Kazim  Karabekir  to  essentially 
continue  the  job  of  exterminating  the  Ar- 
menians after  World  War  I  by  wiping  out 
the  Russian-Armenian  population: 

"By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  Armenia  will  be  enabled  to  cut  off 
Turkey  from  the  East.  Together  with 
Greece  she  will  impede  Turkey's  general 
growth.  Further,  being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  Islamic  periphery,  she  will  never 
volunarily  relinquish  her  assigned  role  of  a 
despotic  gendarme,  and  will  never  try  to  in- 
tegrate her  destiny  with  the  general  condi- 
tions of  Turkey  and  Islam. 

•Consequently,  it  is  indispensable  that  Ar- 
menia be  eliminated  politically  and  phys- 
ically [siyaseten  ve  maddenten  ortadan  kal- 
dirmakl. 

"Since  the  attainment  of  this  objective  is 
subject  to  [the  limitations  of]  our  power 
and  the  general  political  situation,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  adaptive  in  the  implementation 
of  the  decision  mentioned  above  [tevfiki 
icraatl.  Our  withdrawal  from  Armenia  as 
part  of  a  peace  settlement  is  out  of  the 
question.  Rather,  you  will  resort  to  a  modus 
operandi  intended  to  deceive  the  Armenians 
[Ermenileri  igfal]  and  fool  the  Europeans 
by  an  appearance  of  peacelovingness.  In  re- 
ality, however,  [fakat  hakikatde]  the  pur- 
pose of  all  this  is  to  achieve  by  stages  the 
objective  [stated  above].  .  .  .  [lit  is  required 
that  vague  and  gentle-sounding  words 
[mubhem  ve  mulayim]  be  employed  both  in 
the  framing  and  in  the  application  of  the 
peace  settlement,  while  constantly  main- 
taining an  appearance  of  peacelovingness 
toward  the  Armenians. 

■■[tlhese  instructions  reflect  the  real 
intent  [makasidi  hakikiyesi]  of  the  Cabinet. 
They  are  to  be  treated  as  secret,  and  are 
meant  only  for  your  eyes." 

Again,  documents  like  these  as  well  as 
direct  admissions  of  guilt  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  are  literally  everywhere. 

Recognizing  that  indisputable  fact,  Kemal 
Ataturk,  the  founder  of  modem  Turkey,  did 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  responsible 
Ottoman  government  for  its  actions.  In  an 
interview  published  August  1,  1926  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  he  said  that  all 
those  responsible    'should  have  been  made 


to  account  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
Christian  subjects  who  were  ruthlessly 
driven  en  masse  from  their  homes  and  mas- 
sacred." Today,  the  Turkish  government 
has  called  the  authenticity  of  this  quote 
into  question.  Yet  this  1926  statement  was 
not  an  isolated  event.  In  1918,  Ataturk 
called  for  the  execution  of  the  genocide's 
perpetrators.  In  1919,  as  recorded  by  a  pre- 
sumably unimpeachable  source,  future 
Turkish  prime  minister  Raul  Orbay,  Ata- 
turk acknowledged  the  government's  massa- 
cres "of  800,000  Armenians"  and  "decried 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians."  In  a 
1920  speech,  Attaturk  explicitly  condemned 
the  massacres  as  "scandalous."  Again,  this 
type  of  documentation  is  indisputable  and 
overwhelming,  but  we  still  face  those  who 
act  as  if  it  does  not  exist.  When  such  denials 
are  funded  from  a  country  as  important  as 
Turkey,  we  face  the  prospects  of  the  Nazi 
operating  principle:  "a  lie  told  1.000  times 
becomes  the  truth." 

Accordingly,  I  would  next  like  to  refute 
the  predominate  arguments  used  by  the 
deniers  today.  Let  me  start  with  one  that 
the  embassy  official  who  spoke  here  in  the 
spring  touted  as  dispositive— "It  was  not  a 
systematic  effort  to  kill  all  Armenians  [be- 
cause] no  harm  was  done  to  the  Armenian 
communities  living  outside  the  war  zone— in 
Istanbul,  the  Ottoman  capital,  for  exam- 
ple." Initially,  I  would  note  that  this  argu- 
ment is  as  fallacious  as  saying  that  Jews  did 
not  suffer  a  genocide  because  they  were  rel- 
atively safe  in  Rome  and  Bulgaria.  But. 
more  importantly,  the  factual  assertion  is 
not  true. 

Armenians  certainly  were  exterminated  in 
Istanbul  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey, 
and  it  was  clearly  systematic.  For  example, 
on  December  7,  1915  German  Ambassador 
Mettemich  informed  Berlin  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  wiped  30.000  Armenians  out  of 
Istanbul  and  that  "gradually  a  clean  sweep 
will  be  made  of  the  remaining  80,000  Arme- 
nian inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  capital." 
Indeed,  the  government  massacred  or  tried 
to  massacre  all  Armenians  from  European 
Turkey  by  first  shipping  them  over  the  Bo- 
sporous  and  then  killing  them.  One  example 
is  the  eradication  of  the  Armenians  from 
the  European  town  of  Rodosto.  In  fact,  Ar- 
menians and  their  friends  commemorate  the 
genocide  on  the  anniversary  of  April  24, 
1915  because  on  that  date  the  government 
gave  the  clearest  signal  of  systematic  race 
extermination.  It  arrested  and  killed  hun- 
dreds of  unquestionably  innocent  Armenian 
community  leaders  (including  legislators, 
clergy,  educators,  and  attorneys)  in  Istan- 
bul. 

Another  argument  which  the  deniers  for- 
ward is  that  Armenians  died  of  natural 
causes  (famine,  cholera,  diseases),  not  gov- 
ernment ordered  massacres.  Putting  aside 
all  the  direct  evidence  of  the  genocide,  this 
argument  is  ridiculous.  It  would  be  the  first 
time,  that  I  know  of,  in  which  famine  and 
disease  moved  from  town  to  town  across  an 
entire  country  removing  all  but  less  than 
100,000  Armenians  from  over  2,000.000  and 
leaving  the  Turkish  Moslem  population  as 
the  sole  survivors.  Frankly,  such  a  "selective 
disease"  argument  has  no  historical  or  sci- 
entific credibility,  and  those  who  make  the 
argument  must  not  expect  their  audience  to 
reflect  on  its  merits  very  deeply. 

But.  the  deniers  argue  that  there  was  also 
a  great  civil  war  in  which  Armenians  took 
up  arms  against  Turks.  In  that  supposed 
war.  great,  mutual  killings  occurred.  Never 
mind  that  the  government  had  disarmed  all 
the  Armenians,  the  government  drafted  all 


the  able-bodied  Armenian  men  into  labor 
battalions  of  the  army  where  they  were 
massacred,  and  contemporaneous  reports  do 
not  reference  any  civil  war.  In  fact,  in  a 
newly  published  book.  "The  Slaughterhouse 
Province."  we  can  read  American  consul 
Davis's  official,  eyewitness  report  from  the 
interior  of  Turkey  of  the  disarming  of  the 
Armenians  and  the  lack  of  any  real  resist- 
ance. He  reports  that  after  the  massacres  of 
Armenians  in  the  Province  of  Harput  (ulti- 
mately over  100.000).  the  government  could 
"find  only  four  or  five  instances  where  any 
Turks  had  been  killed  or  even  injured  by  Ar- 
menians and  less  than  a  dozen  instances  of 
any  resistance  by  Armenians."  In  other  Iso- 
lated areas,  of  course.  Armenians  fought 
back  against  Turks.  But.  these  were  either 
minor  incidents;  self-defense;  or  because  Ar- 
menians were  Russian  citizens,  drafted  into 
the  Russian  army,  and  were  a  part  of  the 
Allied  war  effort  fighting  Ottoman  Turkey. 
As  Ambassador  Morgenthau  reported  as 
early  as  July  1915.  moreover,  allegations  of 
rebellion  were  only  "a  pretext"  for  "a  cam- 
paign of  race  extermination." 

Nevertheless,  some  people  still  claim  that 
the  massive  Armenian  deaths  resulted  from 
the  legitimate  quashing  of  a  rebellion.  This 
•pretext"  or  "legitimate  basis"  denial  argu- 
ment is  probably  the  most  dangerous.  If  it  is 
accepted  (regardless  of  its  inaccuracy),  it 
sanctions  the  murder  of  an  entire  nation 
based  on  the  prodemocracy  cries  of  only  a 
few  groups.  Civilization  will  not  progress  if  a 
justification  claim  can  be  made  in  defense  of 
genocide.  Otherwise,  the  Nazis  and  every 
subsequent  perpetrator  would  build  the  de- 
fense in  as  the  crime  was  committed.  During 
the  Armenian  genocide,  the  government  at- 
tempted exactly  such  a  defense,  and  it  was 
rejected  as  both  inaccurate  and  immoral  by 
the  international  community  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  Turkish  government.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  accepted  now. 

A  more  slippery  denial  argument  on  the 
"mutual  killings"  theme  involves  the 
amount  of  Turks  and  Moslems  who  also 
died  in  the  war.  I  call  this  argument  slip- 
pery because  its  proponents  slide  between 
"Turkish"  and  "Moslem"  deaths.  For  exam- 
ple, some  point  to  "two  million  Turkish 
deaths  during  the  war"  as  a  reason  not  to 
sympathize  with  Armenians.  Yet  this  two 
million  figure  includes  the  1.5  million  Turk- 
ish-Armenians killed,  the  over  300,000  Turk- 
ish army  casualties,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Turkish -Greeks  and  Arabs  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time. 

Another  strand  of  this  argument  points  to 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moslem 
deaths"— again  implying  that  the  genocide 
was  really  an  Armenian-Turkish  war.  Yet  in 
calculating  the  "Moslem"  figures,  these 
people  not  only  include  the  Turkish  war 
casualties  and  the  massacres  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  in  Turkey,  but  also  the 
Moslems  who  died  fighting  with  the  Allies 
against  the  Turks  in  the  Middle  East— that 
is  Moslems  which  the  Turks  themselves 
killed. 

A  third  strand  of  this  "numbers  game"  ar- 
gument applies  artificial  formulas  to  the 
nineteenth  century  populations,  plugs  in 
some  theoretical  conditions,  and  concludes 
with  ridiculous  population  and  mortality 
figures  which  bear  no  relation  to  reality. 
This  argument  falls  on  its  face  because  it 
completely  ignores  the  direct,  factual  evi- 
dence of  the  genocide.  Its  proponents  are  as 
off  base  as  those  who  recently  claimed  in 
the  newspaper  "Sieg"  that  only  150.000- 
200.000  Jews  died  under  Nazi  rule  and  those 
deaths  came  during  the  "German-Jewish 
war," 


Another  denial  theme  is  that  commemo- 
rating or  recognizing  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide promotes  terrorism.  Initially,  let  me  say 
that  we  unequivocally  condemn  all  terror- 
ism, including  Armenian  terrorist  attacks  on 
innocent  Turks.  But,  the  threat  of  terrorism 
does  not  justify  rewriting  history  to  deny 
Ottoman  Turkey's  crimes  against  humanity. 
More  importantly,  and  again  the  deniers 
conveniently  fail  to  mention  this  fact,  Ar- 
menian terrorism  is  a  moot  point.  In  a 
March  1989  report,  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  not 
been  an  Armenian  terrorist  attack  in  three 
or  four  years  and  Armenian  terrorist  groups 
have  withered  away.  This  cessation  of  ter- 
rorism is  attributed  to  lack  of  mainstream 
Armenian  community  support  and  to  the 
growing  international  rejection  of  Turkey's 
denial  campaign.  For  example,  in  1985  the 
United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  after  years  of  study,  overwhelming- 
ly recognized  the  Armenian  genocide  as  an 
indisputable  historical  fact,  and  in  1987  the 
European  Parliament  conditioned  Turkey's 
acceptance  to  the  European  Community  on 
recognizing  the  Armenian  genocide. 

The  following  denial  argument  is  particu- 
lar to  deniers  in  the  United  States.  They 
point  out  that  in  1985  sixty-nine  scholars 
signed  an  advertisement  questioning  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  Congressional  resolution  com- 
memorating the  armenian  genocide  and 
therefore  'there  was  no  Armenian  geno- 
cide" or  "the  issue  should  be  left  to  histori- 
ans'—an argument  from  authorities  so  to 
speak.  Following  the  advertisement,  we  con- 
tacted these  sixty-nine  people.  We  found 
that  some  did  not  authorize  use  of  their 
names  on  the  advertisement  and  some  said 
they  were  misled  about  the  text  and  apolo- 
gized. Many  explicitly  recognize  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  as  a  fact.  But.  most  impor- 
tantly, we  found  that  only  four  of  the  sixty- 
nine  actually  focus  their  work  on  the  time 
span  of  1915-1923.  All  of  these  Individuals 
are  subsidized  by  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
and  none  has  credibility  on  the  Armenian 
genocide  issue.  Thus,  when  deniers  make 
claims  like  a  majority  of  United  States  ex- 
perts question  the  Armenian  genocide,  they 
are  simply  not  telling  the  truth.  Among 
those  sociologists,  attorneys,  historians,  psy- 
chologists, anthropologists,  political  scien- 
tists, and  others  who  seriously  study  geno- 
cide, there  is  no  question  that  the  Armeni- 
ans suffered  a  genocide,  by  any  definition. 
There  is  also  no  question  among  the  credi- 
ble genocide  scholars  that  failure  to  memo- 
rialize and  condemn  past  genocides  facili- 
tates future  genocides. 

Before  leaving  this  "scholars"  issue,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  some  of 
those  people  who  signed  the  1985  advertise- 
ment and  continue  to  question  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  really  have  little  choice.  These 
people  are  Turkish  or  Ottoman  historians. 
If  they  do  not  assume  the  current  govern- 
ment's line,  they  will  be  cut  off  from  re- 
sources necessary  for  their  life's  work.  Even 
Turkish  sources  confirm  that  cooperation 
with  the  government  pays  dividends  while 
criticism  exacts  a  high  price. 

The  next  denial  argument  is  one  of  the 
more  interesting.  This  argument  contends 
that  a  judgment  on  the  Armenian  genocide 
must  be  reserved  until  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  opens  its  archives  of  the  period.  The 
argument  is  interesting  because  Armenians 
sought  free  access  to  the  Ottoman  archives 
for  years.  Then  the  irrelevance  of  these  ar- 
chives became  obvious.  For  instance.  Turkey 
does  not  even  own  all  the  relevant  archives 
from  the  period.  After  the  War,  the  govern- 
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ment  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
records  to  the  Bulgarians  as  scrap  paper. 
Other  parts  of  the  archives  exist  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  In  addition,  after  World  War  I, 
Turkish  officials  readily  acknowledged  that 
the  files  on  Armenian  massacres  were  re- 
moved and  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  documen- 
tation in  archives  around  the  world  contains 
more  direct  evidence  of  the  genocide  than 
we  can  possibly  digest  <The  United  States 
archives  contain  approximately  25.000  pages 
for  the  period  1915  1918  alone,  including 
captured  German  records,  which  fully  docu- 
ment the  genocide.!  So.  while  the  Turkish 
held  archives  may  be  interesting,  they  are 
only  a  very  minor  contribution  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  genocide 

Moreover.  Turks  themselves  acknowledge 
that  military  and  foreign  service  officials 
have  been  reviewing  the  records  for  years  to 
remove  whatever  incriminating  evidence 
may  still  exist  and  that  the  government  is 
using  the  archives  strictly  for  public  rela- 
tions purpo.ses.  This  year,  the  government, 
in  various  ways,  has  announced  that  the  ar- 
chives on  Armenian  issues  are  open.  Yet. 
they  fail  to  publicize  that  the  wrong  achives 
are  open  or  the  restrictions  which  prevent 
any  incriminating  documents  from  coming 
to  light.  For  example,  in  January,  they  an- 
nounced that  the  archives  are  open,  but 
they  did  not  open  the  relevant  World  War  I 
years.  Recently,  they  announced  that  the 
Council  of  Ministers  files  were  open  for  the 
war  years,  but  they  did  not  open  the  records 
of  the  party  apparatus  or  other  agencies 
which  actually  controlled  the  genocidal  op- 
erations. 'Scholars  have  found  that  the 
genocide  was  implemented  through  a  two 
track  system  of  orders— one  set  ordering 
"deportations"  and  another  set  ordering  the 
translation  of  deport  the  Armenians"  to 
"massacre  the  Armenians")  Read  these 
continual  announcements  on  the  opening  of 
the  archives  carefully;  you  will  find  that 
there  is  always  a  caveat  such  as  all  previ- 
ously catalogued  archives  are  open"  or  that 
a  researcher  may  see  only  fifteen  pages  at  a 
time  and  a  government  official  has  the  right 
to  screen  the  documents  first.  The  Turkish 
government  continues  to  use  the  archives  as 
a  delaying  tactic.  As  Cumhuriyet  a  Turkish 
newspaper  reported  in  January  1989: 

"Endless  and  empty  statements  have  been 
made  over  the  years  concerning  the  opening 
of  the  Ottoman  archives,  and  It  is  creating  a 
disturbance  among  those  who  follow  this 
topic  closely.  For  the  last  8  years,  every  6 
months  a  statement  is  made  regarding  the 
opening  of  the  Ottoman  archives.  That 
these  don't  come  true  indicates  that  Turkey 
is  pursuing  a  policy  of  distraction  ' 

At  this  point,  the  Ottoman  archives  held 
by  Turkey  are  worthless.  This  explains  why 
only  Turcophiles  and  the  uninitiated  place 
any  weight  on  them.  It  also  explains  why 
the  archives'  administrators  publicly  com- 
plain that  serious  scholars  have  not  come  to 
review  what  has  been  released. 

The  last  denial  argument  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  is  a  character  "  argument— that  is. 
"Turks  are  hospitable,  good  people  "  and 
good  people  would  not  do  what  the  Armeni- 
ans allege  happened  under  Ottoman  reign. 
Let  me  say  that  the  character  of  the  Turk- 
ish people  is  not  at  issue  here.  Turkish  hos- 
pitality is  well  knowTi.  and  many  Turks 
proved  their  sense  of  humanity  during  the 
genocide  by  protecting  individual  Armeni- 
ans. That  does  not  change  what  the  govern- 
ment did  to  the  Armenians  from  1915  to 
1923.  the  fact  that  the  racist  ideology  of 
Pan-Turkism  (Turket  only  for  Turks'  was 


and  still  is  prevalent,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  have  a  poor  human  rights 
record  and  severely  discriminates  against 
Armenians  in  Turkey  today. 

You  should  al.so  know  that  the  1915-1923 
Armenian  genocide  was  not  an  isolated 
event.  Prom  1894  to  1896,  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  openly  and  proudly  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armeni- 
ans, ostensibly  to  send  the  Armenians  a 
message  about  their  place  in  Turkish  socie- 
ty. Lord  Kinross  gave  the  following  example 
of  the  atrocities  in  this  period: 

"[The  Massacre's]  objective  based  on  the 
convenient  consideration  that  Armenians 
were  now  tentatively  starting  to  question 
their  uiferior  status,  was  the  ruthless  reduc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  elimination  of  the  Arme- 
nian Christians,  and  the  expropriation  of 
their  lands  for  the  Moslem  Turks.  Each  op- 
eration, between  the  bugle  calls,  followed  a 
similar  pattern.  First  the  Turkish  troops 
came  into  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  massa- 
cre; then  came  the  Kurdish  irregulars  and 
tribesmen  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  Final- 
ly came  the  holocaust,  by  fire  and  destruc- 
tion, which  spread,  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  and  mopping-up  operations, 
throughout  the  lands  and  villages  of  the 
surrounding  province.  This  murderous 
winter  of  1895  thus  .saw  the  decimation  of 
much  of  the  Armenian  population  and  the 
devastation  of  their  property  in  some 
twenty  districts  of  eastern  Turkey.  Often 
the  massacres  were  timed  for  a  Friday, 
when  the  Moslems  were  in  their  mosques 
.  Cruelest  and  most  ruinous  of  all  were 
the  massacres  at  Urfa.  where  the  Armenian 
Christians  numbered  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion .  .  .  When  the  bugle  blast  "nded  the 
day's  operations,  some  three  thousand  refu- 
gees poured  into  the  cathedral,  hoping  for 
sanctuary.  But  the  next  morning— a 
Sunday— a  fanatic  mob  swarmed  into  the 
church  in  an  orgy  of  slaughter,  rifling  its 
shrines  with  cries  of  Call  upon  Christ  to 
prove  Himself  a  greater  prophet  than  Mo- 
hammed.' Then  they  amassed  a  large  pile  of 
straw  matting,  which  they  spread  over  the 
litter  of  corpses  and  set  alight  with  thirty 
cans  of  petroleum.  The  woodwork  of  the 
gallery  where  a  crowd  of  women  and  chil- 
dren crouched,  wailing  with  terror,  caught 
fire,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Punctili- 
ously at  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon  the 
bugle  blew  once  more,  and  the  Moslem  offi- 
cials proceeded  around  the  Armenian  quar- 
ter to  proclaim  that  the  massacres  were  over 
.  .  .  the  total  casualties  in  the  town,  includ- 
ing those  slaughtered  in  the  cathedral, 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  dead.  " 

Similar  accounts  of  massive  Armenian 
massacres  during  this  1894-1896  period 
abound.  In  1909,  for  similar  reasons,  the 
government  set  another  prelude  to  the  1915- 
1923  genocide.  Then,  it  ordered  and  carried 
out  massacres  in  Adana  which  killed  30,000 
Armenians. 

Today,  as  I  have  noted,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment is  engaged  in  an  all  out  effort  to 
deny  the  Armenian  genocide.  In  addition  to 
its  efforts  in  the  United  States,  it  is  eradi- 
cating the  physical  evidence  of  any  Armeni- 
an existence  in  Turkey.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Armenians  had  two  thousand 
churches  in  Turkey.  Now  under  two  hun- 
dred are  standing.  As  for  the  rest,  the  gov- 
ernment has:  destroyed  them;  converted 
them  to  mosques,  warehouses,  cinemas,  and 
other  uses;  or  allowed  them  to  be  plundered 
and  destroyed.  In  Armenian  schools.  Arme- 
nians are  forbidden  to  leach  history  and  ge- 
ography, those  subjects  can  only  be  taught 
by  Turkish   officials.   As   a   final   example. 


Turkey  strictly  forbids  open  discussion  of 
Armenian  history  or  any  other  matters 
which  do  not  comply  with  government 
policy.  In  March  of  this  year,  the  Independ- 
ent Magazine  reported  that: 

"In  early  December  1986  Hilda  Hulya  Po- 
tuoglu  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  Security 
Police  and  charged  with  making  propagan- 
da with  intent  to  destroy  or  weaken  nation- 
al feelings.'  The  prosecutor  of  the  Istanbul 
State  Security  deemed  her  offense  as  merit- 
ing severe  punishment  and  asked  for  be- 
tween a  seven-and-a-half  and  a  15-year  jail 
sentence. 

"Potuoglu's  crime  was  to  edit  the  Turkish 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  In 
this  was  included  a  footnote  which  read  as 
follows:  'During  the  Crusades  the  mountain- 
ous reigions  of  Cilicia  were  under  the  he-  1 
gemony  of  the  Armenian  Cilician  king- 
dom' .  .  . 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was  not  the 
first  publication  to  offend.  In  1981  the  au- 
thorities seized  Ankara  50.  a  guidebook  to 
Ankara  produced  by  the  British  Institute  of 
Archaeology.  The  book,  when  published  in 
1973.  had  been  passed  by  the  military 
censor.  By  1981.  however,  times  had 
changed.  It  was  noticed  that  the  book  fea- 
tured a  map  naming  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  including— with  perfect  his- 
torical accuracy— the  province  of  Armenia. 
The  guidebook  quickly  joined  the  index  of 
forbidden  books  along  with  other  such  po- 
litically dubious  publications  The  Time 
Atlas  of  World  History  and  the  National  Ge- 
ographic Atlas  of  the  World  " 

This  is  the  type  of  action  that  the  Turkish 
government  and  those  in  the  United  States 
who  deny  the  Armenian  genocide  are  pro- 
moting—the sacrifice  of  truth  and  integrity 
on  the  altar  of  perceived  political  expedi- 
ence. This  is  why  I  am  especially  glad  to 
have  had  this  time  with  you  today,  to  pub- 
licly expose  exactly  what  we  are  all  up 
against  in  fighting  denial  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Thank  you. 


HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Monday  people  from  all  over  our  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  abortion  issue 
descended  on  the  Nation's  Capitol  on 
the  17th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Roe  versus  Wade. 

However,  unlike  on  other  anniversa- 
ries, pro-lifers  have  new  encourage- 
ment due  to  the  Supreme  Court  Web- 
ster versus  Reproductive  Health  Ser\'- 
ices  decision.  The  Webster  ruling  is 
narrow  in  that  it  applies  only  to  Mis- 
souri, but  it  does  set  the  stage  for 
other  States  to  pass  more  restrictive 
measures  regulating  abortion.  This  is 
certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

In  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
further  resolve  the  abortion  issue,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear 
three  other  abortion  cases.  One  ad- 
dresses permissible  regulation  of  pri- 
vate abortion  clinics  and  two  concern 
parental  notification.  All  three  regard 
State  laws  having  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing obstacles  to  the  access  of  first-tri- 
mester abortions.  Perhaps  Webster  is 
a  signal  that  the  Court  is  now  pre- 
pared to  uphold  State  restrictions  on 
abortion  that  have  been  ruled  uncon- 


stitutional for  16  years,  many  by  lower 
courts.  At  the  very  least,  Webster  as- 
sures that  the  abortion  debate  will 
continue  to  dominate  both  the  judicial 
and  political  agenda. 

Although  the  Webster  decision  is  a 
victory  for  abortion  opponents,  it  has 
fanned  the  flame  of  determination  of 
abortion  rights  advocates  throughout 
the  country  that  the  right  to  abortion 
on  demand  must  not  be  altered.  That 
makes  the  task  of  stopping  this  taking 
of  innocent,  voiceless  lives  even  tough- 
er and  the  efforts  of  pro-lifers  even 
more  important. 

Last  January.  I  again  introduced,  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  Congress,  a 
human  life  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
states  that  "with  respect  to  the  right 
to  life,  the  word  person'  as  used  •  •  • 
in  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  •  •  *  applies 
to  all  human  beings,  irrespective  of 
age,  health,  function,  or  condition  of 
dependency,  including  their  unborn 
off. spring  at  every  stage  of  their  bio- 
logical development,"  The  amendment 
goes  on  to  say,  "No  unborn  person 
shall  be  deprived  life  by  any  person: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in 
this  article  shall  prohibit  a  law  permit- 
ting only  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
mother," 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  versus 
Wade  indicated  that  the  Constitution 
never  specifically  defines  "person"  but 
that  in  most  sections  where    "person" 


appears 


•  the  use  of  the  word  is 


such  that  it  has  application  only  post- 
natally.  None  indicates,  with  any  as- 
surance, that  it  has  any  possible  pre- 
natal application."  My  amendment  ad- 
dresses this  and  I  will  continue  in  this 
regard,  until  we  return  to  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  which 
protects  the  rights  of  all  human  life.» 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
human  life  is  precious,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  womb.  In  my  opinion. 
nobody  understands  this  better  than 
Kevin  and  Linda  Cross.  In  a  January 
n,  1989  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Eagle  Times  of  Claremont,  NH.  Kevin 
writes  about  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  their  son  Matthew.  It  is  my 
hope  that  those  who  favor  the  killing 
of  prenatal  infants  take  the  time  to 
read  Kevin's  letter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  letter 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Future  of  Our  Society  Is  at  Stake 
To  the  Editor: 

Across  our  nation,  churches  will  be  cele- 
brating "Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Sunday" 
on  Jan.  21.  The  concern  for  life  in  America 
will  be  one  of  the  major  issues  for  the  nine- 
ties. Prom  abortion  to  euthanasia,  how  we 
determine  the  meaning  of  life  now  will 
affect  our  nation  in  the  next  century. 


As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
minister  by  profession,  it  is  my  resp)onsibil- 
ity  to  know  and  care  for  life.  The  Bible  and 
the  Constitution  provide  a  right  to  life  for 
all  persons.  Yet  how  do  we  determine  when 
life  begins?  Let  me  share  a  personal  experi- 
ence. 

When  my  wife  Linda  became  pregnant,  we 
were  delighted.  We  dreamed  many  things 
for  our  child.  When  our  baby  was  seven 
weeks  old  in  the  womb,  we  saw  through  an 
ultrasound  the  body  and  heart  beat  of  this 
little  "fetus."' 

Then  my  wife  began  to  bleed.  Our  doctor 
monitored  the  growth  of  our  child  in  the 
womb  for  the  next  seven  weeks.  But  at  14 
weeks  in  the  womb,  my  wife  miscarried.  As  I 
saw  a  little  five-inch  baby  boy  delivered  at 
the  hospital.  I  both  marveled  and  cried.  The 
detail  of  our  little  child  at  only  14  weeks  in 
the  womb  was  incredible— fingers,  toes,  a 
complete  body.  Yet  he  was  too  small  to  live. 

Fortunately  our  nurse  was  very  compas- 
sionate. She  asked  if  we  wanted  to  hold  our 
baby,  whom  we  named  Matthew.  We  did. 
and  we  .sobbed.  We  held  a  funeral  several 
da.vs  later,  although  many  couldn't  under- 
stand why.  But  if  they  could  have  just  seen 
the  child  we  held  in  our  hand  for  those  few- 
minutes,  they  would  know  why  we  grieved 
so. 

Nothing  can  bring  Matthew  back  to  life, 
but  we  can  seek  to  save  those  who  will  be 
lost  to  both  abortion  and  euthanasia.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  as  a  nation  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  human  life,  whether  in 
the  womb  or  in  the  nursing  home.  My  expe- 
rience has  shown  me  that  life  is  sacred, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Please  decide  for 
yourself  where  we  as  a  nation  will  draw  the 
line  to  life.  The  future  of  our  society  is  at 
stake. 

Kevin  P.  Cross. 
Claremont.  NH.9 


SUSPENSION  OF  PARAGRAPH  2 
OF  RULE  XXVI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI,  requiring  the 
printing  of  committee  rules  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  March  1  of 
this  year,  be  suspended  for  those  com- 
mittees who  have  not  made  changes  in 
their  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Item  No.  426. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  228.  re- 
lating to  the  25th  anniversary  of  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  228) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  "Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 


sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  228) 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Nos.  27.  217.  and  336  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  428.  429. 
430,  431.  and  432.  en  bloc;  that  the 
committee  amendments  were  appro- 
priately agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the 
bills  be  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  passage  of  these  bills  be  laid  upon 
the  table;  and  that  the  title  amend- 
ment, where  appropriate,  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF 
GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILI- 
TARY PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1594)  to  revise  the  bounda- 
ry of  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  amendments  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
S    1594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKCTION     1      (iETTYSBlRt;     N.4TIONA1.     MILITARY 
PARK  Bor\nAR>  REVISION 

<a)  Lands  Included  in  the  Park.— In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  national  military 
park  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania ",  ap- 
proved February  11,  1895  (16  U.S.C.  430g  et 
seq.).  the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "park"!  shall  hereafter  comprise  the 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  as  "Proposed 
Park  Boundary  "  on  the  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Boundary  [Concept  ".  numbered  NPS 
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305/80034.  and  dated  .  198  ,  which 

shall  be  on  file  and  available  for]  concept  '. 
numbered  MPS  30S/80034-A.  and  dated  No- 
vember. 1989.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Lands  Excldded  Prom  the  Park.— 
Lands  and  interests  in  lands  outside  of  the 
t>oundary  so  depicted  as  Propo.sed  Park 
Boundary"  on  the  map  referred  to  in  sub 
section  la)  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
park  and  shall  be  disposed  of  [under  section 
2(0).]  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  2'ci. 

SEC.  2.  ACQl'lSITION  A.ND  DISPOSAL  OK  l.AM>S. 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  park  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  e.x- 
change.  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Authority  to  Convey  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Interests  Within  Park.— The 
Secretary  may  convey  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  park  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  [section  5<a)  of  the  Act  approved 
July  15.  1968  (16  U.S.C.  4601-22.)  subsection 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  IS.  196S  Ue  U.S.C. 
4601-22).  except  that,  notwithstanding  sub- 
section (d)  of  that  section,  the  net  proceeds 
from  any  such  conveyance  [may  be  retained 
and  used]  ma V  be  used,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, to  acquire  lands  and  interests  within 
the  park. 

[(c)  Conveyance  of  Lands  Excluded  From 
Park.— In  acquiring  lands  and  interest  in 
lands  within  the  park,  the  Secretary  may 
convey  by  exchange  those  Federal  lands  and 
interests  excluded  from  the  park  by  section 
1.  If  any  such  Federal  lands  and  interests 
are  not  so  conveyed  after  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary may  sell  any  or  all  such  lands  and  in- 
terests to  the  highest  bidder  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  retain 
and  use  the  net  proceeds  to  acquire  lands 
and  interests  within  the  park] 

<c>  Conveyance  of  Lands  E.xcluded  From 
Park.— The  Secretary  is  authorized,  m  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  existing  law.  to  ex- 
change Federal  lands  and  interests  excluded 
from  the  park  pursuant  to  subsection  Kb/ for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands  within  the 
park  boundary. 

I2l  If  any  such  Federal  lands  or  interests 
are  not  exchanged  within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may  sell  any  or  all  such  lands  or  interests  to 
the  highest  bidder,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
but  any  such  conveyance  shall  be  at  not  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  or  in- 
terest, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

'31  All  Federal  lands  and  interests  sold  or 
exchanged  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  the  property  m  a 
manner  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, will  protect  the  battlefield  setting.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  net  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  or  ex- 
change shall  be  used,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, to  acquire  lands  and  interests  within 
the  park. 

(d)  Relinquishment  of  Legislative  Juris- 
diction to  Pennsylvania.— With  respect  to 
any  lands  over  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises exclusive  or  concurrent  legislative  ju- 
risdiction and  which  are  excluded  from  the 
park  [by  section  1.]  pursuant  to  subsection 
Kb),  the  Secretary  may  relinquish  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  such  exclu- 
sive or  concurrent  legislative  jurisdiction  by 
filing  with  the  Governor  a  notice  of  relin- 


quishment to  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

SEC.    3     A(;REEME.NTS    with    RESPEtT   TO    MOM 
MENTS  A.ND  TABLETS  l,(K  ATEI)  OIT- 
SIDE  PARK  BOl  NDARY 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  owners  of  property 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  park  on  which 
have  been  erected  historic  monuments  and 
tablets  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. The  Secretary  may  make  funds 
[available]  available,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, for  the  maintenance,  protection,  and 
interpretation  of  such  monuments  and  tab- 
lets pursuant  to  such  agreements.  [In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  may]  In  addition, 
wtthm  the  area  depicted  as  the  "Battlefield 
Setting"  on  the  map  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion Hal.  or  in  proximity  thereto,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  ac- 
quire, by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange, 
lands  and  interests  comprising  such  monu- 
ments and  tablets  together  with  lands  and 
interests  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
public  access  thereto. 

SEC.  4.  CONSERV.ATION  OK  HISTORIf  SETTING. 

The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
action  to  encourage  conservation  of  the  bat- 
tlefield .setting  at  Gettysburg  by  landown- 
ers, local  governments,  organizations,  and 
businesses.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
in  making  grants  under  section  101(d).  and 
in  providing  technical  assistance,  informa- 
tion, and  advice  under  section  101(h).  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470aid).  ihi»  to  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  will  assure  development  and  use  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  in  a  manner 
that  is  coasistent  with  the  conservation  and 
maintenance  of  the  historic  character  of  the 
battlefield  setting.  The  Secretary  ^hall  also 
provide,  [on  a  request  basis.]  on  request. 
technical  assistance  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  cooperative  efforts  which  comple- 
ment the  values  of  the  park  and  battlefield 
and  to  help  landowners  prepare  individual 
property  plans  which  meet  landowner  and 
conservation  objectives  in  the  area  known  as 
the  'Battlefield  Setting"  as  depicted  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  [section]  subsection 
Ka). 

SEC  S  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amen(dment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 
S   1594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION     1.     (iETTYSBIRC;     NATIONAL     MILITARY 
PARK  BOINDARY  REVISION. 

(a)  Lands  Included  in  the  Park.— In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpo.ses  of  the  Act  entitled 
■  An  Act  to  establish  a  national  military 
park  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania",  ap- 
proved February  11.  1895  <16  U.S.C.  430g  et 
seq.i.  the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
ParJc  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "park")  shall  hereafter  comprise  the 
lands    and    interests    in    lands    within    the 


boundary  generally  depicted  as  "Proposed 
Park  Boundary"  on  the  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Boundary  concept",  numbered  NPS 
305/80034-A.  and  dated  November,  1989. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Lands  Excluded  Prom  the  Park.— 
Lands  and  interests  in  lands  outside  of  the 
boundary  so  depicted  as  "FYoposed  Park 
Boundary"  on  the  map  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
park  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  2(c). 

SEC.  2.  ACQl  ISITION  AND  DISPOSAL  OK  LANDS. 

(a)  General  Authority— The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  park  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise. 

(b)  Authority  to  Convey  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Interests  Within  Park.— The 
Secretary  may  convey  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  the  park  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
15.  1968  (16  U.S.C.  4601-22),  except  that, 
notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  of  that  sec- 
tion, the  net  proceeds  from  any  such  con- 
veyance may  be  used,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, to  acquire  lands  and  interests  within 
the  park. 

(c)  Conveyance  of  Lands  Excluded  Prom 
Park.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  existing  law,  to 
exchange  Federal  lands  and  interests  ex- 
cluded from  the  park  pursuant  to  subsection 
Kb)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
within  the  park  boundary. 

(2)  If  any  such  Federal  lands  or  interests 
are  not  exchanged  within  five  years  after 
the  date  on  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  sell  any  or  all  such  lands  or  in- 
terests to  the  highest  bidder,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  but  any  such  conveyance  shall  be 
at  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  or  interest,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  All  Federal  lands  and  interests  sold  or 
exchanged  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, will  protect  the  battlefield  setting. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  net  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  or  ex- 
change shall  be  used,  subject  to  appropria- 
tions, to  acquire  lands  and  interests  within 
the  park. 

(d)  Relin(juishment  or  Legislative  Juris- 
diction TO  Pennsylvania.— With  respect  to 
any  lands  over  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises exclusive  or  concurrent  legislative  ju- 
risdiction and  which  are  excluded  from  the 
park  pursuant  to  subsection  Kb),  the  Secre- 
tary may  relinquish  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  such  exclusive  or  concur- 
rent legislative  jurisdiction  by  filing  with 
the  Governor  a  notice  of  relinquishment  to 
take  effect  upon  acceptance  thereof,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

SEC.  .1.  AtJREEME.NTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  .MONl - 
MENTS  AND  TABLETS  LOCATED  OCT- 
SIDE  PARK  BOINDARY. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  owners  of  property 
outside  the  boundary  of  the  park  on  which 
have  been  erected  historic  monuments  and 
tablets  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg. The  Secretary  may  make  funds 
available,  subject  to  appropriations,  for  the 


maintenance,  protection,  and  interpretation 
of  such  monuments  and  tablets  pursuant  to 
such  agreements.  In  addition,  within  the 
area  depicted  as  the  "Battlefield  Setting"  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  subsection  Ka),  or  in 
proximity  thereto,  the  Secretary  may.  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  acquire,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  or  exchange,  lands  and  inter- 
ests comprising  such  monuments  and  tab- 
lets together  with  lands  and  interests  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  public  access 
thereto. 

SEC  4.  CONSERVATION  OK  HISTORIC  SETTING 

The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
action  to  encourage  conservation  of  the  bat- 
tlefield setting  at  Gettysburg  by  landown- 
ers, local  governments,  organizations,  and 
businesses.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
in  making  grants  under  section  lOKd).  and 
in  providing  technical  assistance,  informa- 
tion, and  advice  under  section  101(h).  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470a(d),  (h))  to  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  will  assure  development  and  use  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  in  a  manner 
that  is  consLstent  with  the  conservation  and 
maintenance  of  the  historic  character  of  the 
battlefield  setting.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
provide,  on  request,  technical  assistance  to 
assist  local  governments  in  cooperative  ef- 
forts which  complement  the  values  of  the 
park  and  battlefield  and  to  help  landowners 
prepare  individual  property  plans  which 
meet  landowner  and  conservation  objectives 
in  the  area  known  as  the  "Battlefield  Set- 
ting" as  depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
subsection  Ka). 

SEC,  5,  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


PETROGLYPH  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT ES  TABLISHMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  286)  to  establish  the  Pe- 
troglyph  Monument  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  this  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  Pe- 
troglyph  National  Monument  Establish- 
ment Act  of  1989", 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nationally  significant  Las  Imagines 
National  Archeological  District  on  Albu- 
querque's West  Mesa  Escarpment  contains 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  documented 
prehistoric  and  historic  petroglyphs; 

(2)  this  district  also  contains  approximate- 
ly 65  other  archeological  sites; 

(3)  the  West  Mesa  Escarpment  and  the  pe- 
troglyphs are  threatened  by  urbanization 
tund  vandalism,  and  hundreds  of  petroglyphs 
have  already  been  destroyed; 

(4)  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  shown 
great  leadership  by  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  archeological  resources  of  the 
West  Mesa  Escarpment  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Las  Imagines  National  Ar- 
cheological District; 

(5)  the  city  of  Albuquerque  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  preservation  of  the 
natural,  culturaJ,  and  recreational  resources 
of  the  West  Mesa  Escarpment; 

(6)  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Tribes 
have  shown  a  strong  and  sincere  interest  in 


preservation  of  their  heritage  through  pro- 
tection of  the  West  Mesa  Escarpment; 

(7)  the  Atrisco  Land  Grant,  now  held  by 
Westland  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion whose  stock  is  owned  pnir^yily  by  heirs 
of  the  Atrisco  Land  Grant,  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  settlement  of  the  West 
Mesa  area  since  the  grant's  formation  in 
1692  and  has  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  their  traditional  lands; 

(8)  the  National  Park  System  has  no  unit 
established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting, preserving,  and  interpreting  prehis- 
toric and  historic  rock  art;  and 

(9)  in  light  of  the  national  significance  of 
the  West  Mesa  Escarpment  and  the  petrog- 
lyphs and  the  urgent  need  to  protect  the 
cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  area 
from  urbanization  and  vandalism,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  a  national  monument  be  es- 
tablished in  the  West  Mesa  Escarpment 
area,  near  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations,  that  area  in  New  Mexico 
containing  the  nationally  significant  West 
Mesa  Escarpment,  the  Las  Imagines  Nation- 
al Archeological  District,  a  portion  of  the 
Atrisco  Land  Grant,  and  other  significant 
natural  and  cultural  resources,  to  provide 
for  the  interpretation  of  such  resources,  and 
to  facilitate  research  activities  associated 
with  the  resources,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Petroglyph  National  Monument 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "monu- 
ment ")  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  monument  shall  consist  of  ap- 
proximately 7.274  acres  including  the 
Atrisco.  Boca  Negra.  and  Piedras  Mercadas 
Units  as  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Petroglyph  National 
Monument",  numbered  NM-PETR-80,010 
and  dated  January  1989,  which  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  Minerals,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  in  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

(b)  The  monument  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  or,  where  appropriate,  by 
the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "State  ")  and  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"city"'),  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  this 
Act, 

(c)  Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  legal 
description  of  the  monument  designated 
under  this  section  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  in  the  map  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Minerals,  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  office  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  New- 
Mexico,  and  in  the  monument  office:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time,  after  completion  of  the  plan  referred 
to  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.  make  minor 
adjustments  to  the  boundary  by  publication 


of  a  revised  map  or  other  boundary  descrip- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register, 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundary  of  the 
monument,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  interests  in  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
fimds,  exchange,  or  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  except  that  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation  or  exchange. 

(b)  Where  the  surface  and  subsurface  es- 
tates of  private  land  to  be  acquired  are  sepa- 
rately owned,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire 
the  subsurface  estate  to  such  land  prior  to 
or  at  the  same  time  the  surface  estate  Is  ac- 
quired: Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  prior  acquisition  of  the  sur- 
face estate  is  necessary— 

(1)  to  prevent  damage  to  the  resources  of 
the  monument;  or 

(2)  to  properly  manage  and  interpret  the 
monument  in  accordance  with  section  2. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  exchange  lands 
within  the  area  described  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  as  the  Piedras  Merca- 
das Unit  for  lands  owmed  by  the  city  within 
the  area  described  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
section  2  as  the  Atrisco  Unit.  The  Secretary 
may  exchange  lands  within  the  area  de- 
scribed on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  2 
as  the  Boca  Negra  Unit  for  lands  owned  by 
the  State  within  the  area  described  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  2  as  the  Atrisco 
Unit.  Exchanges  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
equal  value,  and  either  party  to  the  ex- 
change may  pay  or  accept  cash  in  order  to 
equalize  the  value  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(d)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
lands  referred  to  in  section  2  be  adminis- 
tered in  perpetuity  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System.  If  any  portion  of  the  monu- 
ment consisting  of  lands  acquired  from 
Westland  Development  Co..  Inc..  pursuant 
to  this  Act  is  ever  deauthorized  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  such  deauthorization.  shall  offer  to  sell 
such  portion  to  Westland  Development  Co., 
Inc.,  its  successor  in  interest,  or  assigns,  for 
the  amount  that  the  Secretary  paid  for  the 
land,  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  Provided.  That  such 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land.  If  such  offer  is  not  accept- 
ed within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the  offer, 
the  Secretary  may  dispose  of  the  lands  as 
provided  by  applicable  law. 

(e)  Prior  to  acquiring  fee  simple  owner- 
ship of  private  lands  or  interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  an  ap- 
propriate interest  in  such  land  by  donation 
or  for  a  nominal  fee  from  its  owners  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  immediate  protection 
against  trespass  and  vandalism  and  initiat- 
ing any  resource  inventories  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer, 
manage,  and  protect  the  monument  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916, 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  U.S.C.  461  et 
seq,).  and  this  Act.  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations,  its  cultural 
and  natural  resources,  and  to  provide  for  in- 
terpretation of  and  research  on  such  re- 
sources, 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  either  the 
Slate  or  the  city  under  which  the  Secretary 
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may  manage  and  interpret  any  lands  owned 
by  the  State  or  the  city,  respectively,  within 
the  tKJundaries  of  the  monument. 

ici  In  order  to  encourage  a  unified  and 
cost  effective  interpretive  program  of  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  West 
Mesa  Escarpment  and  its  environs,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  public  departments  and  agencies. 
Indian  tribes,  and  nonprofit  entities  provid- 
ing for  the  interpretation  of  these  re- 
sources. Such  agreements  .shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  provision  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  and  operate  interpretive 
facilities  and  programs  on  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
owner  or  administrator  thereof.  Such  coop- 
erative agreements  may  also  provide  for  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  for  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  interpre- 
tive programs  and  minimal  development  re- 
lated to  those  programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  participate  in  land 
use  and  transportation  management  plan- 
ning conducted  by  appropriate  local  au- 
thorities for  lands  adjacent  to  the  monu- 
ment and  may  provide  technical  assistance 
to  such  authorities  and  affected  land  owTiers 
for  such  planning. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  or  requiring  revocation  of 
any  interest  or  easement  for  existing  elec- 
tric transmission  or  distribution  facilities  or 
prohibiting  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  such  facilities  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument. 

Sec.  5.  la)  Within  3  years  from  the  date 
funding  is  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  and  the  State,  shall  develop 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Hou-se 
of  Representatives,  a  general  management 
plan  for  the  monument  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to— 

(Da  statement  of  the  number  of  visitors 
and  types  of  public  use  within  the  monu- 
ment which  can  be  ac  ommodated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  protection  of  its  re- 
sources: 

I  2)  a  general  interpretive  program: 

i3)  a  plan  to  implement  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom",  approved  August  11,  1978  <42 
U.S.C.  1996);  and 

(4)  a  general  development  plan  for  the 
monument,  including  proposals  for  a  visi- 
tors' center,  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 

(b)  The  management  plan  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  Advisory  Commission, 
established  pursuant  to  section  7,  appropri- 
ate Indian  tribes  and  their  civil  officials,  the 
heirs  of  the  Atrisco  Land  Grant,  the  New 
Mexico  State  Historical  Preservation  Office, 
and  other  interested  parties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  re- 
search on  other  Rio  Grande  style  rock  art 
sites  on  Federal  lands  in  New  Mexico  and 
provide  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, within  3  years  of  the  date 
funding  is  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  report  that— 

(1)  lists  various  locations  of  Rio  Grande 
style  rock  art: 

(2)  identifies  the  condition  of  the  re- 
sources: and 


<3)  identifies  the  appropriate  type  of  tech- 
nical assistance  needed  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  these  resources. 

The  report  shall  be  updated  and  transmit- 
ted to  such  committees  every  2  years  there- 
after. 

Sec.  6.  In  recognition  of  the  past  use  of 
the  monument  by  Indian  people  for  tradi- 
tional cultural  and  religious  purposes,  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  nonexclusive  access 
to  the  monument  by  Indian  people  for  such 
traditional  cultural  and  religious  purposes, 
consistent  with  Public  Law  No,  95-341  (42 
U.S.C.  1996).  As  part  of  the  plans  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  5,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Indian  tribes  and 
their  civil  officials,  shall  define  the  past  cul- 
tural and  religious  uses  of  the  monument  by 
Indian  people. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Petrog 
lyph  National  Monument  Advisory  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  terms  of  5  years  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member,  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  history  or  archaeology, 
appointed  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico; 

<2)  one  member,  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  history  or  archaeology, 
appointed  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  major  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico; 

(3)  one  member,  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  Indian  history  or  ceremo- 
nial activities,  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  All  Indian  Pueblo 
Council; 

(4)  one  member  who  shall  be  a  sharehold- 
er of  the  Westland  Development  Co.,  Inc.: 

(5)  one  member  who  shall  be  an  heir  of 
the  Atrisco  Land  Grant: 

(6)  one  member  who  shall  be  an  affected 
land  owner: 

(7)  one  member  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  geology: 

(8)  one  member  who  shall  have  profes- 
sional expertise  in  Indian  rock  art: 

(9)  one  member  from  the  general  public: 
and 

(10)  the  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  or  his  or  her  designee,  ex  officio. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until 
his  successor  is  appointed.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
iieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

<di  The  Chair  and  other  officers  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve 
for  terms  established  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chair  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
but  not  less  than  twice  annually.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Consistent  with  the  public  meeting 
requirements  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C,  App.),  the 
Commission  shall,  from  time  to  time,  meet 
with  persons  concerned  with  Indian  history 
and  historic  preservation  and  with  other  in- 
terested persons. 


(f)  The  Commission  may  make  such 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  it  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  management  and  development 
of  the  monument  and  on  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  referred  to  in  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  semiannual- 
ly, meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission 
on  matters  relating  to  the  management  and 
development  of  the  monument. 

<h)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  10 
years  after  the  date  of  its  first  meeting. 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  of 
Public  Law  100-225  (16  U.S.C.  460uu-12)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "and  Zuni-Cibola  Na- 
tional Historical  Park"  and  inserting  "Zuni- 
Cibola  National  Historical  Park,  and  Petrog- 
lyph National  Monument". 

Sec  9  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

THE  PETROGLYPH   NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT ESTABLISHMENT  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  passage 
of  the  Petroglyph  National  Monument 
Establishment  Act,  S,  286, 

This  bill  will  designate  a  portion  of 
the  Northwest  Mesa  Volcanic  Escarp- 
ment here  in  Albuquerque  as  the  Pe- 
troglyph National  Monument.  This 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  es- 
carpment and  the  thousands  of  an- 
cient petroglyphs  it  contains  from 
being  destroyed  by  vandalism  and  in- 
creasing urbanization. 

Mr.  President.  I  think— and  I  know  I 
may  have  a  bias— that  a  sunset  in  Al- 
buquerque is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  the  sun  sets,  the  sky  becomes  na- 
ture's palette,  a  rich  mosaic  of  blue, 
red,  yellow,  purple,  orange,  and  pink. 
The  Sandia  Mountains,  towering 
above  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  ra- 
diate the  colors  of  the  setting  Sun. 
The  Rio  Grande  shimmers  in  the  mul- 
tihued  light  as  it  flows  on  its  long,  lazy 
trek  south  through  the  Cottonwood 
bosque  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

Silhouetted  before  the  sunset  on  the 
western  edge  of  Albuquerque  is  the 
Northwest  Mesa  Volcanic  Escarpment. 
Some  190,000  years  ago,  a  series  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  along  a  5-mile  fissure 
in  the  Earth  spewed  lava  in  thin,  but 
broad  sheets  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 
Later  eruptions  covered  the  earlier 
lava  flows,  creating  over  time  a  17-mile 
long,  serpentine  cliff— the  Northwest 
Mesa  Volcanic  Escarpment— that 
sweeps  up  from  the  desert  floor  to  rise 
100  feet  above  it  at  some  points. 

Jutting  up  from  the  mesa  top  are 
five  steep  volcanic  cones  that  now 
stand  in  silent  testimony  to  the  violent 
eruptions  that  created  the  West  Mesa 
many  eons  ago.  As  the  sky  explodes  in 
color  and  the  Sun  sets  behind  it,  the 
dark  ribbon  of  the  escarpment  and  its 
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volcanic  cones  deepen  to  a  primordial 
black. 

Mr.  President,  words  carmot  express 
the  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  Albuquerque, 
You  have  to  see  it.  And  in  order  for 
the  residents  of  Albuquerque  and  for 
people  from  all  across  America  to  see 
it,  we  must  protect  it. 

The  people  of  Albuquerque  have  al- 
ready preserved  the  Sandia  Mountains 
and  the  cottonwood  bosque  along  the 
Rio  Grande.  Now.  it  is  time  to  preserve 
the  Northwest  Mesa  Volcanic  Escarp- 
ment in  order  to  protect  our  sunsets. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  escarpment  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  history. 

Man  first  arrived  at  the  escarpment 
at  a  time  when  mammoths,  masto- 
dons, and  giant  bison  roamed  up  and 
down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  the  area,  people  we  now 
call  the  Paleo-Indians,  were  hunters 
and  gatherers  who  followed  the  herds 
of  these  large  animals. 

In  the  millennia  that  followed,  the 
early  Pueblo  Indian  people  came  to 
lead  a  less  nomadic  existence  and 
relied  more  on  agriculture.  It  was 
during  this  time,  approximately  1000 
B.C.  to  500  A.D..  that  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
picked  up  a  rock  and  used  it  to  peck 
out  a  geometric  pattern  on  one  of  the 
large,  dark  basalt  boulders  that  were 
strewn  along  the  slope  of  the  escarp- 
ment and  created  the  first  petroglyph. 

In  the  ensuing  centuries,  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Pueblos  that  dotted  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  grew,  thousands 
more  petroglyphs.  picturing  lizards, 
squirrels,  men,  crosses,  circles,  star 
beings,  birds,  flute  players,  serpents, 
and  a  world  of  other  figures,  were 
carved  onto  the  boulders  of  the  es- 
carpment. 

By  the  time  that  the  first  Spanish 
explorer,  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  ar- 
rived in  the  area  in  1540.  over  15,000 
Indian  petroglyphs  stretched  along 
the  17  miles  of  volcanic  cliffs  of  the  es- 
carpment. The  early  Spanish  settlers 
carved  their  symbols  into  the  escarp- 
ment, creating  their  own  petroglyphs. 

The  petroglyphs  left  by  the  Pueblo 
Indian  inhabitants  and  the  early 
Spanish  settlers  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  can  still  be  seen  on  the  escarp- 
ment today.  They  are  an  important 
visual  record  of  the  early  history  of 
Albuquerque. 

Unfortunately,  the  escarpment  and 
the  petroglyphs  upon  it  are  currently 
being  threatened  by  vandalism  and  ur- 
banization as  Albuquerque  spreads  to 
the  west.  Hundreds  of  petroglyphs 
have  already  been  destroyed. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  further  de- 
struction of  the  escarpment  and  the 
petroglyphs.  we  must  act  to  preserve 
this  area  soon.  If  we  delay,  this  mag- 
nificent resource,  which  forms  a  scenic 
boundary  of  Albuquerque  and  con- 
tains an  important  part  of  the  city's 
history,  will  be  lost. 


Mr.  President,  in  1986.  at  my  re- 
quest, the  Congress  directed  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  Northwest  Mesa  Volcanic  Es- 
carpment and  the  petroglyphs. 

The  Park  Service's  final  report  on 
the  petroglyphs  was  released  last  year. 

The  report  details  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 15.000  petroglyphs  on  the 
escarpment,  most  of  which  were  cre- 
ated between  1300  and  1650  A,D. 
There  are  also  at  least  65  archaeologi- 
cal sites  along  the  escarpment,  some  as 
old  as  10.000  B.C. 

According  to  the  report: 

It  is  important  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  petrolglyphs  for  future  research  and 
study.  To  move  or  destroy  the  rock  art  and 
the  physical  setting  would  greatly  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  resources. 

The  report  also  states  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  escarpment  will  protect  the 
scenic  quality  of  Albuquerque. 

The  Park  Service  concludes  that  the 
escarpment  is  threatened  by  develop- 
ment pressures  and  immediate  action 
is  needed  to  preserve  the  escarpment. 
It  recommends  taking  action  to  pro- 
tect these  resources  using  all  available 
public  and  private  capabilities. 

The  National  Park  Service  outlines 
three  alternatives  for  preserving  the 
area: 

First,  a  national  monument  under 
National  Park  Service  control; 

Second,  a  national  monument  joint- 
ly managed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the 
city  of  Albuquerque;  and 

Third,  joint  management  of  the  area 
by  the  State  and  the  city  with  the  co- 
operation of  private  landowners  and 
technical  and  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Goverrunent, 

The  report  states  that,  because  of 
the  costs  and  geographic  aspects  of 
the  area,  alternative  2  would  be  the 
most  effective  method  for  protection 
of  the  escarpment. 

The  National  Park  Service  estimates 
that  a  national  monument  protecting 
the  petroglyphs  would  attract  as  many 
as  400,000  visitors  a  year,  two-thirds  of 
whom  would  be  from  out-of-State, 
These  visitors  would  contribute  an  es- 
timated $1.7  to  $3.3  million  to  the 
local  economy. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  study,  I  convened 
an  advisory  group  of  conservationists, 
land  owners.  Government  officials, 
and  other  concerned  citizens  to  pro- 
vide information  and  views  on  the  var- 
ious alternatives  to  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation  as  it  put  to- 
gether the  legislation  to  protect  the 
escarpment. 

In  May  1988,  this  group,  which  was 
named  the  Advisory  Group  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Petroglyph  National 
Monument,  presented  its  report  to  me. 
The  advisory  group  supported  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  monument.  It  made 
specific  boundary  recommendations, 
proposed  provisions  to  be  included  in 


the  legislation,  and  developed  Innova- 
tive proposals  for  land  acquisition 
along  the  escarpment.  Their  work  was 
essential  in  putting  together  a  reason- 
able plan  for  the  protection  of  this 
area. 

While  these  efforts  were  underway, 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  was  also  work- 
ing to  protect  the  escarpment.  In  No- 
vember of  1987,  tlrt  city  adopted  a 
Northwest  Mesa:"  Eiscarpment  plan. 
The  plan  recommends  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  escarpment  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  petroglyphs  and  the 
volcanic  cliffs  as  public  open  space. 

The  city's  escarpment  plan  proposes 
public  ownership,  through  a  phased 
acquisition  program,  for  the  escarp- 
ment and  critical  surrounding  areas.  It 
also  provides  immediate  protection  for 
the  escarpment  by  imposing  various 
zoning  and  construction  restrictions, 
such  as  height  and  density  limitations 
and  buffer  zones  between  development 
and  the  escarpment. 

In  addition,  in  October  of  1987,  the 
city  instituted  a  '^4-cent  sales  tax  for  a 
variety  of  projects  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  in  Albuquerque,  Four- 
teen million  dollars  collected  under 
that  tax  are  earmarked  for  open  space 
acquisition  along  the  escarpment.  The 
city  has  already  spent  or  obligated  $12 
million  of  these  funds,  acquiring  500- 
600  acres.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
2,468  acres  that  it  previously  acquired 
along  the  escarpment. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  been 
involved  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the 
escarpment  through  its  owTiership  of 
the  existing  Petroglyph  State  Park  on 
the  escarpment.  Although  the  park  is 
a  State  park,  it  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and,  thus, 
is  a  State  park  in  name  only. 

In  1987,  the  New  Mexico  State 
Senate  passed  a  memorial  that  direct- 
ed the  State  government  to  assist  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  city  in 
the  preparation  of  their  respective 
plans  for  the  preservation  of  the  es- 
carpment. The  memorial  also  mandat- 
ed that  the  State  determine  what  its 
ultimate  role  should  be  in  the  effort  to 
protect  the  escarpment. 

The  State  supports  preservation  of 
the  escarpment.  It  has  agreed  to  assist 
with  land  acquisition  associated  with 
the  expansion  of  Indian  Petroglyph 
State  Park.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the 
State  legislature  has  authorized  $6 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
expand  Petroglyph  State  Park. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  have 
begun  the  process  of  protecting  Albu- 
querque's Northwest  Mesa  Volcanic 
Escarpment  and  its  historic  petrog- 
lyphs. Now  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  its  role  in 
this  project  through  the  creation  of  a 
Petroglyph  National  Monument, 

The  monument  proposal  has  been 
developed  over  the  past  4  years  and 
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has  involved  scores  of  Federal,  city, 
and  State  officials,  private  landowners. 
and  concerned  citizens.  It  enjoys  un- 
usually strong  and  practically  univer- 
sal support.  In  addition,  the  creation 
of  a  Fetroglyph  National  Monument  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  protecting  the  environ- 
ment through  the  development  of  na- 
tional park  units  in  and  near  urban 
areas. 

In  1988.  then  Congressman— and 
now  Secretary  of  the  Interior— Manuel 
Lujan  and  I  developed  and  introduced 
the  Petroglyph  National  Monument 
Establishment  Act.  However,  because 
it  was  introduced  late  in  the  session,  it 
was  not  enacted  into  law. 

Last  year,  the  new  Congressman 
from  Albuquerque.  Steve  Schiff,  took 
up  where  Manuel  Lujan  left  off  by  in- 
troducing this  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Schiff  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
legislation,  and  his  efforts  have  made 
this  a  better  bill. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  Bingaman.  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  has  been 
very  supportive  of  the  creation  of  the 
Petroglyph  National  Monument. 

The  Petroglyph  National  Monument 
Act: 

First,  declares  that  the  petroglyphs 
are  significant,  that  they  are  threat- 
ened by  urbanization  and  vandalism, 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  city 
of  Albuquerque  have  shown  great 
leadership  in  the  protection  of  the  pe- 
troglyphs. that  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  the  Atrisco  heirs  have  showTi  a 
strong  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  escarpment,  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  no  unit  specifically 
established  for  the  preservation  of 
rock  art. 

Second,  establishes  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument,  encompassing  es- 
sentially the  boundaries  identified  as 
"Alternative  2  "  by  the  Park  Service 
plus  the  'Southern  Geologic  Window 
and  the  Zuris-Maim  Site.  "  The  7,274- 
acre  monument  would  be  divided  into 
three  units:  a  5,280-acre  federally  man- 
aged Atrisco  unit;  the  215-acre  State/ 
city-managed  Boca  Negra  unit;  and 
the  1,779-acre  city-managed  Piedras 
Marcadas  unit. 

Third,  directs  that  the  monument  be 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
and  the  city. 

Fourth,  allows  the  National  Park 
Service  to  acquire  lands  in  the  nation- 
al monimient  by  donation,  purchase. 
or  exchange.  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
city  of  Albuquerque  lands  may  only  be 
acquired  by  donation  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  would  have  to  acquire 
the  surface  and  subsurface  estates  at 
the  same  time,  unless  doing  so  would 
hamper  the  ability  to  protect  the  es- 
carpment or  manage  the  monument. 
Allows  the  city  and  the  State  to  ac- 
quire lands  in  the  Federal  area  and 


then  exchange  them  for  Federal  lands 
in  their  areas. 

Fifth,  allows  Westland  Development 
Co.  to  buy  back  their  land  that  is  pur- 
chased for  the  monument  if  their  land 
is  ever  deleted  from  the  monument. 

Sixth,  allows  the  National  Park 
Service  to  provide  immediate  protec- 
tion to  threatened  areas  of  the  escarp- 
ment through  acquisition  by  donation 
or  a  nominal  fee  of  leasehold  interests 
of  escarpment  land. 

Seventh,  authorizes  the  National 
Park  Service  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
for  the  administration  of  their  lands 
within  the  national  monument. 

Eighth,  authorizes  the  National 
Park  Service  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  public  entities, 
Indian  tribes,  and  nonprofit  entities 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  petro- 
glyphs outside  the  national  monu- 
ment. This  will  allow  the  National 
Park  Service  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  the  interim 
protection  of  areas  along  the  escarp- 
ment. 

Ninth,  recognizes  and  protects  exist- 
ing utility  corridors  and  facilities 
within  the  monument. 

Tenth,  permits  the  National  Park 
Service  to  participate  in  land  use  and 
trarisportation  management  planning 
for  lands  adjacent  to  the  monument 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  city  and  affected  landowners  for 
such  planning. 

Eleventh,  directs  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  consultation  with  the  Pet- 
roglyph National  Monument  Advisory 
Commission.  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
Atrisco  heirs,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, to  develop  a  general  management 
plan  for  the  monument  in  3  years.  The 
plan  shall  include  an  estimate  of  visi- 
tor use.  an  interpretive  program,  a 
plan  to  implement  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  and  a 
monument  development  plan. 

Twelfth,  directs  the  National  Park 
Service  to  study  other  Rio  Grande 
style  rock  art  sites  on  Federal  land  in 
New  Mexico,  then  report  to  Congress 
on  the  condition  of  those  resources. 

Thirteenth,  allows  nonexclusive 
access  to  the  monument  by  Indian 
people  for  traditional  cultural  and  reli- 
gious purposes. 

Fourteenth,  establishes  a  10-member 
advisory  commission  for  the  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  State,  the  city,  the  All  Indian 
Pueblo  Council,  the  Atrisco  heirs, 
Westland  Development  Co.,  affected 
landowners,  and  others,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  the 
monument  and  the  preparation  of  the 
general  management  plan  for  the 
monument. 

Fifteenth,  amends  the  El  Malpais 
National  Monument  Act  approved  in 
1987   to   include   Petroglyph   National 


Monument  in  the  Masau  Trail,  the 
automobile  touring  route  linking  his- 
toric and  prehistoric  sites  throughout 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  Petroglyph  Na- 
tional Monument  is  an  iruiovative  pro- 
posal because  unlike  most  national 
park  units,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  full 
cost  of  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation.  Rather,  the  costs  of  the 
project  would  be  split  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque, and  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  total  cost  of  acquisition  for  the 
monument  will  be  approximately  $90 
million.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  approximately  $58 
million.  However,  the  value  of  the 
land  acquired  will  be  much  greater,  as 
significant  portions  of  the  monument 
may  be  acquired  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. 

Although  the  price-tag  is  high,  I 
would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  monument  boundaries  have 
been  tightly  drawn,  so  as  to  encompass 
the  minimum  amount  of  land  neces- 
sary to  create  a  viable  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

The  Federal  Government  will  ac- 
quire 2,245  acres  of  private  land,  the 
city  has  acquired  or  will  acquire  4,248 
acres,  and  the  State  has  acquired  or 
will  acquire  771  acres.  The  State  and 
the  city,  thus,  together  will  contribute 
over  2  acres  for  every  acre  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  contribute. 

Two  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill, 
one  in  Albuquerque  last  April  and  the 
other  in  Washington  in  July.  All  the 
witnesses  at  jjoth  hearings  testified  in 
support  of  the  creation  of  a  petrog- 
lyph national  monument. 

This  strong  support  is  due  to  the 
effort  that  many  groups,  including  the 
All  Indian  Pueblo  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women, 
the  Friends  of  the  Albuquerque  Pe- 
troglyphs, the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Parks  and  Con- 
servation Association,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Open  Space  Task  Force,  F»reservation 
Action,  the  Quality  of  Life  Coalition, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology,  the  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety, and  others  have  put  into  this 
project. 

I  want  to  particularly  note  the  con- 
tribution of  Ike  Eastvold  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Albuquerque  Petrog- 
lyphs. who  came  to  me  in  Augtist  of 
1986  and  informed  me  about  the  need 
to  protect  the  area.  He  has  devoted 
the  last  4  years  of  his  life  to  this 
effort,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  with- 
out him,  this  marvelous  resource  may 
have  been  lost. 

In  addition,  J.J.  Johnson,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
Petroglyph  National  Monument,  was 
instrumental     in     bringing     together 


many  different  interests  and  gaining 
their  support  for  the  national  monu- 
ment. 

Westland  Development  Co..  Inc.  and 
the  heirs  of  the  Atrisco  land  grant  also 
have  been  both  helpful  and  accommo- 
dating. In  1692,  the  King  of  Spain  cre- 
ated the  Atrisco  land  grant  on  the  es- 
carpment. A  good  portion  of  the  land 
in  the  area  is  still  ovmed  by  the  heirs 
of  the  Atrico  land  grant,  through  their 
corporate  entity,  Westland  Develop- 
ment Co.,  Inc.  They  had  some  serious 
concerns  about  the  legislation,  which 
we  were  able  to  resolve  by  working 
them  out  together. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  in  particular  to  Doug  Faris.  chief 
of  planning  and  design  for  the  South- 
west region  of  the  Park  Service.  Doug 
has  spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours 
on  this  project,  and  this  legislation  is  a 
testament  to  the  high  quality  of  serv- 
ice that  he  performs  on  behalf  of  the 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  nature  has  provided  a 
beautiful  backdrop  for  Albuquerque, 
with  the  Sandia  Mountains  on  the 
east,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  bosque 
in  the  middle,  and  the  Northwest 
Mesa  'Volcanic  Escarpment  on  the 
west.  The  people  of  Albuquerque  have 
already  preserved  the  mountains  and 
the  bosque.  Now  they  want  to  preserve 
the  West  Mesa  Escarpment  so  that  we 
can  save  our  sunsets  and  our  history 
for  Albuquerqueans  and  all  Americans 
to  enjoy.  Let's  help  them  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  319)  to  effect  and  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 
within  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

.SF,(TION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Salt  Lake 
City  Watershed  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

SFX  2.  FINDI.NGS  AM)  Pl'RPOSES. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  current  land  ownership  patterns  in  the 
Northern  Canyons  of  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  unneces- 
sarily impede  efficient  land  and  water  re- 
source management  activities  by  ihe  Forest 


Service  and  Salt  Lake  City  on  their  respec- 
tive lands: 

(2)  the  Act  of  September  19.  1914.  re- 
served Federal  lands  in  these  canyons  from 
mineral  entry  and  set  them  aside  as  a  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  reserve  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  Salt  Lake  City; 

(3)  the  1914  Act  further  provides  for  coop- 
eration between  the  Forest  Service  and  Salt 
Lake  City  in  managing  ihe  lands  for  munici- 
pal water  supply  purposes;  and 

(4)  a  consolidation  of  Forest  Service  lands 
and  Salt  Lake  City  lands  in  the  canyon  vi- 
cinities would  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
would  enhance  land  management  and  water 
resource  protection  opportunities  for  both 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Forest  Service. 

(b)  The  purpo.ses  of  this  Act  are  to  author- 
ize an  exchange  of  Forest  Service  and  Salt 
Lake  City  lands  to  consolidate  ownership 
and  facilitate  management,  to  adjust  bound- 
aries of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  protect  valid  existing 
rights  appurtenant  to  lands  subject  to  con- 
veyance under  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  CONVEYANt  E  OF  LANDS 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  'Secretary")  is  author 
ized  and  directed  to  convey  certain  Federal 
lands  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  within 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  generally  as  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Salt  Lake  City— Wa- 
satch National  Forest  Land  Exchange  "  and 
dated  November  1989,  for  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "City")  as 
generally  depicted  on  such  map.  Such  map, 
along  with  a  legal  description  of  all  lands  to 
be  conveyed,  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  convey  such  Federal 
lands  to  the  City  only  upon  the  occurrence 
of  all  of  the  following: 

(1)  Publication  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  legal  description  of  all 
Federal  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  City 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

1 2)  F*ublication  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  legal  description  of  all 
City  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

<3)  Written  notification  by  the  City  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  City  accepts  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(4)  Delivery  to  the  Secretary  by  the  City 
of  documents  of  conveyance  of  the  lands  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  City;  and 

(5)  Delivery  to  the  City  and  the  Secretary 
of  written  approval  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  of  the  title  to  the 
lands  described  in  documents  of  conveyance 
submitted  by  the  City  within  three  months 
of  their  receipt  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Conveyances  of  Federal  lands  under 
this  Act  shall  be  completed  notwithstand- 
ing— 

(1)  the  reservations  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 19.  1914; 

(2)  section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1716);  and 

(3)  withdrawals  of  lands  under  the  United 
States  court  case  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion versus  Burford. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  described  in  the  legal 
land  descriptions  as  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  all  land  acquisitions  and  convey- 
ances made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  only 
include  the  surface  estate. 

<d)  Land  conveyances  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  require  the  preparation  of  an  envi- 
ronmental analysis  or  an  environmental 
impact  statement  under  section  102  of  the 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C.  4332). 

(e)  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  t>e  added  to.  and 
administered  as  part  of.  the  National  Forest 
System  under  principles  of  multiple  use/ 
sustained  yield  consistent  with  and  con- 
forming to  the  reservations  and  purposes  of 
the  Act  of  September  19.  1914.  and  this  Act. 

(f»  Upon  conveyance  of  the  lands  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
modify  the  boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest  to  exclude  those  lands  con- 
veyed from  the  United  States  to  the  City 
and  to  include  those  lands  conveyed  from 
the  City  to  the  United  States. 

(g)  Valid  existing  rights  appurtenant  to 
lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  acquired 
by  the  City  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
recognized,  protected,  and  managed  by  the 
acquiring  government  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  authorities  under  which  such 
rights  were  Issued  until  new.  similar  rights 
can  be  issued  by  the  acquiring  government— 

1 1 )  In  the  case  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Secretary  shall 
negotiate  with  holders  of  valid  existing 
rights  appurtenant  to  such  lands  issued  by 
the  City  and  provide  such  holders  of  rights 
new.  similar  rights  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government 

'2)  in  the  case  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
City- 

(A)  the  City  shall  negotiate  with  holders 
of  grazing  permits,  special  use  permits  (to 
Include  easements  and  rights-of-way),  or 
other  valid  existing  rights  appurtenant  to 
such  lands  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  provide  such  holders  of  rights 
with  similar  new  rights  under  the  authority 
of  the  City;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  City  on  any  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  watershed  and  water  resource 
protection  under  the  Act  of  September  19, 
1914,  for  leaseholder  or  mining  claimant 
access  to  the  mineral  estate  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

(h)  The  City  will  recognize  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Mormon  Pioneer  National  His- 
toric Trail  over  lands  which  it  acquires  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  will  manage  its  lands 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  such  designa- 
tion. 

.SEC  4.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


DeSOTO  EXPEDITION  TRAIL 
COMMISSION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corisider 
the  bill  (S.  555)  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  DeSoto 
Expedition  Trail  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes,   which   had   been   re- 
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ported  from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SKTION  I    SllltKTTITLK 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  De  Soto  Ex- 
pedition Trail  Commission  Act  of  1989". 

SH    2   FIM)IN<;S  VM)  PI  RPOSK 

(a)  Findings. -The  Congres-s  finds  that— 
<1)   the  expedition   of  Hernando  de  Soto 

was  the  first  major  European  exploration  of 
the  interior  of  the  southeastern  United 
States  and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  expe- 
dition provide  a  rare  description  of  indige- 
nous Indian  .societies; 

(2)  knowledge  gained  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition contributed  significantly  to  the 
subsequent  exploration  and  colonization  of 
the  region, 

<3i  discovery  of  the  first  winter  encamp- 
ment in  Tallahassee.  Florida,  is  the  most 
recent  archaeological  evidence  of  the  De 
Soto  expedition  in  the  United  States: 

(41  the  State  of  Florida  has  completed  the 
marking  of  a  commemorative  De  Soto  trail 
and  the  State  of  Alabam.a  has  identified  a 
commemorative  trail  to  be  marked  by  1990; 

(5»  the  De  Soto  Trail  Commission  of  the 
Southeast  Region  has  identified  a  recom- 
mended Highway  Route  of  the  De  Soto  Ex- 
pedition": and 

i6)  official  commemoratiun  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition  will  increase  pufjlic  awareness  of 
early  European  exploration  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  encourage  further  ar- 
chaeological and  historical  research,  and  ul- 
timately increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  historic  period  of  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

(b)  Purpose.  — In  furtherance  of  the  find- 
ings set  forth  in  subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish, through  a  Commi.ssion  composed  of  in- 
dividuals representing  .scholarly  research 
and  all  concerned  levels  of  government:  (1) 
a  commemorative  highway  route  of  the  De 
Soto  expedition,  and  i2i  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  administration  of  such  a  high- 
way route  including  associated  public  inter- 
pretive facilities. 

TITLE  I-DE  SOTO  EXPEDITION  TRAIL 

COMMISSION 
SEC.  101.  EST.ABLISH.MENT 

(ai  In  General.— To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  assist  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commemorative  highway 
route  of  the  De  Soto  expedition,  there  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition  Trail 
Commission  (hereinafter  m  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission").  The  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  responsibilities  and 
authorities  as  provided  in  this  .^ci  with  re- 
spect to  that  region  of  the  southeastern 
United  States  comprising  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Texas  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "involved 
States").  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  19 
members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  as  follows: 

( 1 )  10  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governors  of 
the  involved  States,  of  which  one  shall  rep- 
resent each  State; 

(2)4  members  appointed  from  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  De  Soto  Trail 
Commission  of  the  Southeast  Region; 

(3)2  members  appointed  from  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  State  Historic  Preser- 


vation officers  of  one  or  more  involved 
States,  both  of  whom  shall  represent  local 
or  county  historical  commi.ssions; 

(4)2  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
of  which  one  shall  hold  the  position  of  Su- 
perintendent. De  Soto  National  Memorial 
and  the  other  shall  have  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Spanish  colonization  of  the 
southeastern  United  States;  and 

(5)1  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  recommendations  .submitted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  Appointment  —All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  10 
members  appointed  from  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the  involved 
States  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(c)  Chairperson.— The  Commi.ssion  shall 
elect  a  chairperson  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  term  of  the  chairperson  shall  be 
two  years. 

(d)  Terms.— Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  for  a  definite  term  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  such  term  until  a 
successor  is  appointed.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  its  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed. 

(e)  Quorum.— A  simple  majority  of  Com- 
mission members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  Meetings.- The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  least  biannually  or  at  the  call  of  the 
chairperson  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(g)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  compensation  as 
such.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  travel  ex- 
penses under  section  5703.  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  when  engaged  in  Commission 
business,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

SEC.  Wl.  KIMTIONS  Ot  THE  lO.MMISSION. 

(a)  In  Gene.hal  — The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  coordinate  activities  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  private  business- 
es and  organizations  in  order  to  further  the 
commemoration  of  the  De  Soto  expedition; 

(2)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  guidelines 
and  standards  consistent  with  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  De  Soto  expedi- 
tion, including  interpretive  methods; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  recommendations  pertaining  to  the 
identification  and  designation  of  a  highway 
route  of  the  De  Soto  expedition,  interpre 
tive  facilities  to  appropriately  commemorate 
Spanish  exploration,  and  a  detailed  plan  to 
administer  such  route  and  facilities;  and 

(4)  provide  advice  and  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  grant  or  loan  ap- 
plications to  the  Secretary  as  provided  in 
section  105. 

(b)  Annual  Reports— (1)  The  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  progress  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  a  commemorative  highway 
route  and  establishment  of  interpretive  fa- 
cilities and  setting  forth  expenses  and 
income. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  describing  the  Commis- 
sion's activities.  Such  report  shall  specify  re- 


search activities,  progress  with  respect  to 
commemorative  route  designation,  a  sum- 
mary of  loans,  grants,  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  including  the  amount,  recipient,  and 
purpose  of  any  loan,  grants,  and  technical 
assistance  so  provided,  as  well  as  the  antici- 
pated funds  and  personnel  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  implement  the  provision  of  the  Act. 
Such  report  shall  aKso  include  an  analysis  of 
the  adequacy  of  actions  taken  during  the 
previous  year  to:  corrmiemorale  the  De  Soto 
expedition,  conduct  archeological  and  his- 
torical research,  and  publish  information  re- 
garding the  expedition  and  native  cultures 
encountered  by  the  expedition. 

(c)  Expiration.— The  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  shall  cease  to 
exist  four  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Any  property  or  funds  of  the 
Commi-ssion  remaining  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  be  transferred  by 
the  Commission  to  the  United  States,  to  a 
State  or  local  government  agency,  to  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  exempt  from 
income  taxes  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  or  to  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing. 

SEC.  103.  STAFF  OF  THE  CO.MMISSION. 

(a)  Staff.— ( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  staff  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

(2)  Staff  appointed  by  the  Commission— 
(A)  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service; 
and 

iB)  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Experts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion.  the  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  .section  3109(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  to  be  reasona- 
ble. 

ic»  Staff  of  Other  Agencies.— ( 1 1  Upon 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  CommLssion  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sions duties. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel;  detailed  from  one  or  more 
of  the  involved  States  (and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  i  and  may  reimburse  the 
State(si  or  political  subdivision(s)  for  those 
services. 

SE<  .  1(14   POWERS  OF  the  COM.MISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commi.ssion  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provision  of 
this  title  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Bylaws— The  Commission  may  make 
such  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations,  consist- 
ent with  this  Act.  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(C)  Delegation.— When  so  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  any  member  or  agent  of 
the  Commi.ssion  may  take  any  action  which 
the  Commi.ssion  is  authorized  to  take  by 
this  section. 

(d)  Technical  Advisory  Groups.— The 
Commission  may  establish  and  appoint  one 
or  more  technical  advi.sory  groups  to  pro- 


vide technical  advice  in  financing,  interpre- 
tive facilities,  tourism,  publications,  and 
intergovernmental  coordination. 

(e)  Donations. -Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Commission  may- 
seek  and  accept  donations  of  funds  or  serv- 
ices from  individuals,  foundations,  corpora 
tions.  and  other  private  entities,  and  from 
public  entities,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  duties. 

(f)  Funds  From  Other  SouRCES.-The 
Commission  may  use  its  funds  to  obtain 
money  from  any  .source  under  any  program 
or  law  requiring  the  recipient  of  such 
money  to  make  a  contribution  in  order  to 
receive  such  money. 

(g)  Obtaining  Property— The  Commis- 
sion may  obtain  by  purchase,  rental,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise,  such  property,  facilities, 
and  services,  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out 
its  duties  except  that  the  Commission  may 
not  acquire  any  real  property  or  interest  in 
real  property. 

SEC    lO.V  (JRANTS  AM)  I.OA.NS 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  for  archeological  and  historical 
research  and  field  investigations  regarding 
the  De  Soto  expedition,  for  purposes  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to:  the  location  of  the 
expedition  route,  recovery  and  preservation 
of  archeological  or  historical  materials, 
identification  of  encampment  sites,  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  regarding  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  his  expedition  through  the 
southeastern  United  States  and  the  native 
cultures  inhabiting  the  region  during  the 
period  of  the  expedition. 

(b)  Prior  to  making  any  grant  or  loan  the 
Secretary  shall  require  a  detailed  cost  esti- 
mate to  be  prepared  for  the  project  to  be 
funded.  Any  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, including  interest,  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission. 

SE(     lOfi  AI  THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  not 
to  exceed  $250,000. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  105,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  not  to  exceed  $750,000. 

TITLE  II-HIGHWAY  ROUTE  OF  THE 
DE  SOTO  EXPEDITION 
SEC.  201    DESKiNATION  OF  THE  ROITE 

(a)  Designation.— In  order  to  provide  for 
public  appreciation,  education,  understand- 
ing, and  enjoyment  of  the  De  Soto  expedi- 
tion and  the  native  cultures  encountered  by 
the  expedition,  the  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  applicable  public  roads,  and  in  consul- 

^.Jation  with  the  Commission,  shall  designate 
b^Npublication  of  a  description  thereof  in 
the  federal  Register,  a  vehicular  route 
along  existing  public  roads  paralleling  as 
closelyA  as  practicable  the  route  of  the  De 
Soto  ejJpedition.  Such  route  shall  be  known 
as  the  Highway  Route  of  the  De  Soto  Expe- 
dition (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Highway  Route"),  and  shall  be  des- 
ignated with  appropriate  markers  and  other 
informational  displays  to  guide  members  of 
the  public.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
funds  to  States  or  units  of  local  government 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  roads  so  desig- 
nated for  such  markers  and  other  informa- 
tional displays. 

(b)  Initial  Route.— The  route  as  initially 
designated  shall  include  that  portion  as  des- 


ignated by  the  State  of  Florida  described  as 
Florida  Highway  64  from  the  De  Soto  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  Bradenton,  thence  U.S. 
Highway  301  to  Bushnell.  thence  U.S.  High- 
way 48  to  Floral  City,  thence  U.S.  Highway 
41  to  Williston,  thence  Florida  Highway  121 
to  Gainesville,  thence  Highway  90  to  the 
Florida-Georgia  State  line  and  that  portion 
proposed  to  be  designated  by  the  State  of 
Alabama  described  as  U.S.  Highway  278 
from  the  Georgia-Alabama  State  line  to 
Piedmont,  thence  Alabama  Highway  21  to 
Winterboro.  thence  Alabama  Highway  76  to 
Childersburg.  thence  U.S.  Highway  231  to 
Montgomery,  thence  U.S.  Highway  80  to 
Uniontown,  thence  Alabama  Highway  61  to 
Greensboro,  thence  Alabama  Highway  69  to 
Tuscaloosa,  thence  U.S.  Highway  82  to  the 
Alabama-Mississippi  State  line. 

ic)  Additional  Segments.— The  Secretary 
may.  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  section  201 
of  this  title,  designate  additional  segments 
of  the  Highway  Route  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  provided  by  section  102(a)(3). 
SE(    l'(i:'  TE(  HMCAI.  ASSISTANCE 

With  respect  to  segments  of  the  Highway 
Route,  the  Secretary  may.  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  for  the  development  of  in- 
terpretive displays  and  materials  in  order  to 
enhance  public  appreciation  of  the  archeo- 
logical. historical,  and  cultural  values  along 
the  Highway  Route. 
SE<   nn.  aithorization  of  appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  No  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of 
any  road  or  related  structure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


MERRIMACK  RIVER  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  <S.  1046)  to  designate  the  Mer- 
rimack River,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  river  to  be  studied  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  and  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics,) 
S.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SE<TION  I   SHORT  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Merrimack 
River  Study  Act  of  1989". 


SEC.  2  STl  nv  RIVER  i)esk;nation 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  tl276(a))  is]  1276(a//.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

C"< )]        ■tlOB/       Merrimack 

River.  New  Hampshire —The  segment  from 
its  origin  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pe- 
migewasset  and  Winnipesaukee  Rivers  in 
Franklin.  New  Hampshire,  to  the  backwater 
impoundment  at  Hooksett  Dam.  excluding 
the  Garvins  Falls  Dam  and  its  impound- 
ment." 

SE<  .  ri  STIDY  ANn  REPORT 

Section  5(bi  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  [1276(b))  isj  1276(bJi.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

C  < 1]     '«/  The  study  of  the 

Merrimack  River.  New  Hampshire,  shall  be 
completed  and  the  report  thereon  submitted 
not  later  than  :■;  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment (>f  [the  Merrimack  River  Study  Act  of 
19N9.".3  thus  paragraph  " 
SEC  4.  At  THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpo,ses  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
■A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  Merrimack  River  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  study 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 
THE  MERRIMACK  RIVER  STUDY  BILL 

OF   1989 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1046,  the  Merri- 
mack River  Study  Act  of  1989.  Senate 
approval  of  this  bill  will  be  a  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  long-term  pro- 
tection for  this  remarkable  river  re- 
source, which  begins  in  Franklin,  NH, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset 
and  Winnepesaukee  Rivers  and  flows 
southward  into  eastern  Massachusetts 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Passage  of  S. 
1046  will  be  a  major  victory  for  the 
communities  who  organized  to  protect 
the  river  from  encroaching  develop- 
ment. As  part  of  a  2-year  effort,  the 
Merrimack  River  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, working  with  all  local  commu- 
nities and  the  various  interests,  built  a 
consensus  on  the  long-term  protection 
of  the  Merrimack.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  represents  that 
consensus.  This  measure  has  the  sup- 
port of  Governor  Gregg  and  all  the 
communities  along  the  proposed  study 
segment. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  for 
taking  rapid  action  on  this  measure.  I 
would  also  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands.  Senators  Bumpers 
and  Wallop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
letter  from  the  mayor  of  Concord.  NH. 
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printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  this 
effort  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

City  of  Concord.  NH, 

December  26.  1989. 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Rudm.\n. 
U.S.   Senate.    Hart  Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rudjian:  Thank  you  for 
your  help  and  the  help  of  your  staff  on  the 
request  for  the  Merrimack  River  Study  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or National  Park  Service.  This  letter  is  to 
^ve  you  a  recap  of  the  City  Council  action 
regarding  the  request. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  City  Council  was 
called  by  eight  Councilors  on  November  6, 
1989.  They  were  reacting  to  the  request  of 
several  landowners  in  the  river  area  to  con 
sider  the  possibility  of  requesting  an  exten- 
sion of  the  comment  period  or  seeking  a  30- 
day  delay  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  vote 
on  the  matter  of  the  study  bill.  At  this 
meeting  the  Concord  City  Council  voted  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  December  4.  1989. 
to  suidress  the  concerns  that  had  been 
raised. 

The  City  Council  held  the  public  hearing 
on  December  4,  1989  and  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  approximately  230  people.  The 
meeting,  originally  scheduled  for  the  City 
Council  Chamber  had  to  be  moved  to  the 
Legislative  Office  Building  and  then  to  Rep- 
resentatives Hall  in  the  State  House  because 
of  the  large  number  of  citizens  present.  This 
was  a  first  for  the  City  Council  which  can 
always  accommodate  interested  parties  in 
its  own  chamt)er.  At  the  hearing  there  were 
three  people  who  testified  in  favor  of  a 
modification  of  the  quarter  mile  set-back, 
one  local  businessman  who  testified  against 
any  study,  and  twenty-eight  people  who  tes- 
tified in  support  of  the  study.  The  City 
Council  took  no  action  at  the  close  of  the 
hearing. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  City  Coun 
cil  held  Monday,  December  11.  1989,  a  City 
Councilor  requested  that  the  matter  of 
Council  support  for  the  study  be  reconsid- 
ered. That  motion  received  no  support  from 
those  present.  The  Councilor  said  he  would 
not  pursue  the  matter  due  to  the  lack  of 
support. 

Your  work  on  this  study  is  appreciated. 
The  City  is  looking  forward  to  working  with 
the  Park  Service  after  the  study  bill  is 
passed  Into  law. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Elizabeth  S.  Hacer, 

Mayor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 
S.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Merrimack 
River  Study  Act  of  1989". 


SEC  2  STl  I)V  RIVER  nESU;NATI()N 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  I  16  use.  1276(a)).  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

1 106)  Merrimack  River.  New  Hamp- 
shire.—The  segment  from  its  origin  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Winni- 
pesaukee  Rivers  in  FYanklin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  the  backwater  impoundment  at 
Hooksett  Dam.  excluding  the  Garvins  Falls 
Dam  and  its  impoundment.". 

.SE<     r  STl  DY  AM>  REPORT 

Section  5(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(b)),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  The  study  of  the  Merrimack  River, 
New  Hampshire,  shall  be  completed  and  the 
report  thereon  submitted  not  later  than  3 
years'after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph". 

SK(    i   ATTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


CORRECTION  IN  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  1838 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Sasser  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  concurrent  resolution  correct- 
ing the  enrollment  of  S.  1838  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
a.s  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  89) 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  S.  1838. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  89) 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (S.  1838),  to  establish  or 
modify,  research,  promotion,  and  consumer 
education  programs  for  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
said  bill,  to  make  the  following  correction, 
namely,  in  section  405(g)(5)  after  "any  pro- 
ducer" insert:  operating  mushroom  produc- 
tion facilities.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:4  5  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  January  25,  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  that  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  until 
10  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
outline  the  schedule  tomorrow  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators,  at  9:45  we  will 
come  in.  There  will  be  5  minutes  of 
leader  time  for  both  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  myself  and  5 
minutes  for  morning  business  for  the 
introduction  of  legislation  or  other 
matters  that  can  be  accomplished  in 
that  time. 

At  10  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  H.R. 
2712.  That  will  be  considered  under  a 
4V2-hour  time  limitation  with  a  vote 
occurring  at  2:30  p.m.  on  whether  or 
not  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Once  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the 
veto  message  we  will  then  return  to 
the  clean  air  bill  and  I  will  have  an  an- 
nouncement tomorrow  morning  in 
leader  time  of  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  tomorrow  with  re- 
spect to  the  clean  air  bill  following  the 
vote  on  the  veto  override. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. January  25,  1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:18  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  January  25.  1990,  at  9:45 
a.m. 


RAYMOND  C  CLEVENDER.  Ill  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  US  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  POR  THE  FED 
ERAL  CIRCUIT.  VICE  OSCAR  H   DAVIS,  DECEASED 

ALAN  D  LOURIE.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE  U  S  CIR 
CUIT  JUDGE  POR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT.  VICE 
DANIEL  M.  FRIEDMAN.  RETIRED 

DAVID  H.  80UTER.  OP  NEW  HAMSPHIRE.  TO  BE  US 
CIRCUIT  JUDGE  POR  THE  FIRST  CIRCUIT  VICE  HUGH 
H  BROWNE8.  RETIRED 

ROBERT  H  HODGES.  JR  .  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA.  TO 
BE  A  JUDGE  OF  THE  U5  CLAIMS  COURT  POR  A  TERM 
OF  FIFTEEN  YEARS.  VICE  JOHN  L  NAPIER.  RESIGNED 

JOSEPH  M  HCX)D.  OP  KENTUCKY.  TO  BE  US  DIS 
TRICT  JUDGE  POR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICTT  OF  KEN 
TUCKY.  VICE  SCOTT  REED.  RETIRED 

JAMES  P  MCCLURE,  JR..  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT  JUDGE  POR  THE  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.  VICE  WILLIAM  J   NEALON.  RETIRED 

LAWRENCE  M  MCKENNA.  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICrr  JUDGE  POR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK.  VICE  WILLIAM  C  CONNERE.  RETIRED 

JOHN  S  MARTIN  JR  .  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  US  DIS 
TRICT  JtnXJE  POR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW- 
YORK.  VICE  EDWARD  WEINFELD.  DECEASED 

JOHN  D  RAINEY.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  DISTRKTT 
JtJDGE  POR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  TEXAS, 
VICE  OABRIELLE  K  MCDONALD.  RESIGNED 

JAMES  K  SINGLETON.  JR  .  OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  POR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA. 
VICE  JAMES  M   FITZGERALD.  RETIRED 

WILLIAM  M  NICKERSON,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JtlDOE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MARYLAND 
VICE  HERBERT  P  MtTRRAY.  RETIRED 

DANIEL  B.  SPARR.  OP  COLORADO  TO  BE  U  S  DIS 
TRICT  JUDGE  POR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO 
VICE  JOHN  P  MOORE.  ELEVATED 

NORMAN  H  STAHL.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAMP 
SHIRE,  VICE  MARTIN  F  LOUGHUN   RETIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JACK  N  EGNOR.  OP  COLORADO,  TO  BE  US  MAR 
SHALL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO  POR  THE 
TERM  OF  mVR  YEARS.  VICE  CHARLES  L  DUNAHUE 

DONALD  W  TUCKER.  OP  ARIZONA.  TO  BE  US  MAR 
SHALL  POR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ARIZONA  POR  THE 
TERM  OF  FOUR  YEARS.  VICE  JOHN  W  ROBERTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENEHCY 

JOHN  WESLtry  BARTLETT.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO 
BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  RADIOAC 
TIVE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  VICE  BEN  C  RUSCHE,  RE 
SIGNED 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

BRADLEY  GORDON  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  US  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS 
ARMAMENT  AGENCY,  VICE  KATHLEEN  C  BAILEY.  RE 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PtmSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 


To  be  general 


GEN     ROBERT    T     HERRES.    521  30  4808FR.    US      AIR 

FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PtmSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10, 
LTNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 


To  be  general 


GEN     BERNARD    P     RANDOLPH,    434-««  »728.    US     AIR 
FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED 
TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSlBIl, 
ITY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601 


To  be  general 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  24,  1990: 


LT  GEN  RONALD  W   YATES.  410  80-4280  USAF 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  TITLE  10.  imiTED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  SPENCE  M   ARMSTRONG.  528-54  2SS7.  US   AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  TITLE  10.  IWITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT   GEN    RICHARD  A    BURPEE.  383-30-8S5BFR.  US    AIR 
FORCE 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  UEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT    GEN    ROBERT  D    BECKEL,  535  30-8S71FR,  US    AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  CHIEF  NATIONAL  GUARD  BtTOEAU.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  3040.  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP 
UEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  SERVING  IN  THIS  PO 
SITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601 

To  be  chief.  National  Guard  Bureau 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    GEN   JOHN  B    CONAWAY,  315-30-2700PG,  US    AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.    GEN     THOMAS    R     FERGUSON,    JR.    232-54-7487 

USAF 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCHE 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ   GEN   DAVID  J  TEAL,  543  38-B124,  USAF 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  UNDER 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  624 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG    GEN    EDGAR  R    ANDERSON    JR     436-60  4339FR 
U  S  AIR  FORCE 

BRIG    OEN    DONALD  J     BUTZ    568  38  397»FR.   V  S    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    OEN    ROBERT  E    DEMPSEY    486-62-5934FR.  US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    ALBERT  J    EDMONDS.   252-S8-85SSFR.  US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG   GEN   JOHNS   FAIRFIELD  571  50-9817PR  US   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIO   GEN   JOHN  C   FRYER  JR     26584  5749FR,  US   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG  GEN   EUGENE  E.  HABIGER,  556-50-5234FR.  US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG   OEN   WILLIAM  P  HALLIN,  046  32  0572FR.  V  S  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    DONALD  O    HARD    008  28  1650 PR    US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN     RONALD  W    IVERSON.   5I8-46-8582FR    US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIO    OEN    JAMES   L    JAMERSON.   242-58-3642FR.   US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN     JAY    W     KELLEY     305-42  S878FH     US     AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG     GEN     WALTER   KROSS,    113  34  0276FR    US     AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    JAMES  L   LECLEIR.  389-38-547SFR.  US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    CHARLES  D    LINK.  2M-34-I001PR.  US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG     GEN      ROBERT    M      MARQtTETTE     JR.     28132 

0710PR,  US   AIR  FORCE 
BRIG  OEN  JAMES  C   MCCOMBS  205  24  8137FR,  U  S  AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    GEN   STEPHEN  M    MCELROY    202  32  303IFR,  US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    JAMES  W    MEIER,  300-34-0a74PR    US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIO   OEN    PHIUP  L  METZLER.  524-44-8286FR   US   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    OEN     KENNETH   V     MEYER.   471-44-4938PR.   US 

AIR  FORCE. 
BRIG    GEN    CARL  G    O  BERRY.  363-34-3273FR.  US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   GEN   RICHARD  J   OLEAR  567-52-4439PR   US   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG    OEN    RAYMUND  E    O  MARA.   149-32-1795FR.  US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    ROBERT   W     PARKER.   085  34-0816PR.   US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    OEN     MICHAEL   D     PAVICH,   52S-$2-S939FR.   US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    DAVID   J     PEDERSON,    I20-30-2207FR,    US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIO    OEN    JOSEPH   W    RALSTON.   270-40-9I72FR.   US 

AIR  FORCE 
BRIO    OEN    RALPH   R    ROHAT8CH.  JR.  454-80-204BFR, 

US  AIR  FORCE 
BRIG    GEN    MICHAEL  E   RYAN.  MS  54-iNUI»FR.  US    AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   OEN   RONALD  C  SPIVEY.  23»  52-0020FR   US   AIR 

FORCE 
BRIG   GEN   WALTER  T   WORTHINGTON.  242-62  8357FR 

US  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFPICTERS  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  IN 
DICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTIONS  593. 
8218.  8373  AND  8374.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG  GEN  DON  E  POLLIS.  414-52-4005PG.  AIR  NATION- 
AL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRIG  GEN  FREDERICK  R  KEITH.  JR..  J4 1 -SO- 7720Pa. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  GARY  C  BLAIR,  479-38-3737PO.  AIR  NATIONAI, 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL.  WILUAM  P  BLAND.  JR.  2S3-58-9M6PO,  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL  HARTWELL  P  COKE.  rV,  223-44-38S1PG.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COU  ARTHOR  B  CORNEUU8.  561  50-8807PG.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES. 

COL  JOSEPH  C  DALY,  520-32-I922PG.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CX>U  JOSEPH  A  GREENLEE.  JR..  S05-38-8751PO.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OP  THE  tWITED  STATES 

COL  DENNIS  B  HAGUE.  518^38  7860PG.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COL  JOHN  H  HEBU  397.32-006IPG,  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  ALLEN  J  HENDERSON,  502-38-93WPG,  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  ORVILLE  K  HOLLENBECK.  500-40-72MPG  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

COL  LARRY  D  LESSLY,  4S4-64-7885FG  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  TIMOTHY  J  LOWENBERG,  483  50  7542PG  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  ROBERT  V  PASCHON  141-30- 1870PO,  AIR  NATION- 
AL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  ALLEN  C  PATE,  248-S6-3370PG  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  JAMES  L  PIERCE,  181-28-3561PO  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  LYLE  M  RICH.  520-30-3382Fa.  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COL  RALPH  D  TOWNSEND,  519-40-O339PG,  AIR  NA 
TIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED,  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
601' Ai  IN  CONJCTNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SmONOP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DES- 
IGNATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECmON  601<  Al, 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  JOHN  T  MYERS  269-30-0354.  US  ARMY 

THE  U  S  ARMY  RESERVTE  OFFICERS  NAMED  HEREIN 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  RESERVE  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER  OF  THE  ARMY  LTNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  593' A).  3371 
AND  3384 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  KENT  H   HILLHOUSE.  563  80-0354 

BRIG  OEN  JAMES  H   MUKOYAMA.  JR  .  339  38-4470. 

BRIG   GEN  PAUL  G   REHKAMP.  478  42-7915 

BRIG  GEN  STEPHEN  H  SEWELL.  JR  .  259-50-4403 

BRIG  GEN  BARCLAY  O  WELLMAN  084  28-9778 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  THOMAS  V   BRUNER  484  46-9525 
COL  WILUAM  N  CLARK  419-54  1260 
COL  MAX  GUGGENHEIMER,  231-42  2791 
COL  THOMAS  B  MURCHIE,  559  74  3488 
COL  MAX  L  SCHARDEIN,  514  36-0494 
COL  GEORGE  J  STEINER,  473  38  3427 
COL  JOHN  M   VEST  322-28  1452 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONEIi  OP  THE  US 
MARINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA 
NENT  GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  624 

JAMES  R  DAVIS  CLAUDE  W  REINKE 

PAUL  A  FRATARCANGELO   DAVID  A  RICHWINE 
RUSSEL  H  SUTTON  GRANVILLE  R  AMOS 

MAVIN  T   HOPGOOD  JR         ANTHONY  C  ZINHI 
RICHARD  1   NEAL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  COLONELS  OP  THE  US 
MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CX)DE.  SECTION  5912 

ALBERT  C  HARVEY.  JR  DENIS  L  SHORTAL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  OP 
THE  MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  POR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  5912 
MITCHELL  J   WATERS 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  JOHTT  CHIEFS  OP 
STAFF  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  154 
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To  be  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff 

To  be  admiral 

ADM   DAVID  E  JEREMIAH   542  3-4  ,1914    ITS   NAVTT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFTICFR  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED 
TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIl^ 
ITY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
Ml 

To  be  admiral 

VICE    ADM     CHARLES    R     L.\RSON     US     NAVY.    505  42 

6639   1120 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITIJ:  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE   ADM     ALBERT   J     HERBPRGER     051   22  0999   1110, 

US   NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TlTIj:  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  vice  adm.iral 

VICE  ADM    PAUL   F    MCCARTHY.  JR     030  249234/1310, 

US   NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NA.MED  OFFICER  VOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  uRADE  INDICATED  WHILt;  SERVING  IN 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
DESIGN.fTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OP  TITIJ:  IO  united  states  code  SECTION 
soil  A 1  AND  TO  BE  APPOINTED  AS  SENIOR  NAVY 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MILITARY  STAFI'  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10   UNITEDSTATF^CODE  SECTION  711 

To  be  vice  admiral 

To  be  senior  navy  member  of  the  Military 

Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 

REAR  ADM    ROBERT  J    KELLY    US    NAVT    146  28  0234 

1310 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALii  'LOWER 
HALF  OF  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PER 
MANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  (  R.ADE  OF  REAR  ADMI 
RAL  IN  THE  LINE  AS  INDICATED  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  5912 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM     LOWER  HALF    WILSON  F    n.AOO,  557  48 

1192   1315   US  NAVAL  RESERVE 
REAR  ADM    'LOWER  HALFi  LARRY  B    FRANKLIN    40« 

46  6179   1115US   NAVAL  RESERVE 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER   'INTELLIGENCE' 

REAR   ADM    'LOWER  HALF'  GENE  P    DICKEY     415-54 

5342   1835  US  NAVAL  RESERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAP1AIN  OF  THE  RE 
SERVE  OP  THE  US  NA\'Y  POR  PERM.ANENT  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  LOWER 
HALF'  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED  PURSU 
ANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITIX  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912 

To  be  rear  admiral  Hoicer  half) 

CAPT    LYLE  R    HALL.  574  12  O730  3105  US.  NAVAL  RE 

SERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  RE 
SERVE  OP  THE  US  NAVY  POR  PERMANENT  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  GRADE  OP  REAR  .ADMIRAL  LOWER 
HAU'  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  ,AS  INDICAT 
ED  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  5912 

To  be  rear  admiral  ilower  half) 

CAPT   WILLIAM  A  HEINE.  III.  154  28  8132  5105 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAIN  OK  THE  RE 
SERVE  OP  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PERMJANENT  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIR.AL  U1WER 
HALPi  IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  AS  INDICATED  PURSU 
ANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  5912 

To  t>e  rear  admiral  ilower  half/ 


101   30  5084   2205  US 


CAPT   ROGER  W   TRIFTSHAUSEH. 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL  LOWER 
HALPi.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  Hower  half> 

CAPT     LLOYD    EDWARD    ALLEN    JR      462  72-1403,  1320. 

US  NAVY 
CAPT     DENNIS    CULTER    BLAIR.    248  84  1618   1110.    US 

NAVY 


CAPT      ARCHIE    RAY    CLEMINS     344  34  5833    1 120.    US 

NAVY 
CAPT    DENNIS  RONALD  CONLEY    569  50  8716   1110.  US 

NAVY 
CAPT    JOSEPH   JOHN    DANTONE    JR.   224  54  1251,  I3I0 

U  S  NAVY 
CAPT      DONAIX)     ALVIN     DYER.     515  42  5638   IIIO      US 

NAVY 
CAPT     JAMES    HARDIN    FINNEY.    403  58  5677    1310.    US 

NAVY 
CAPT    MACK  CHARLES  GASTON    260  60  ()078   11 10    US 

NAVY 
CAPT     HAROLD   WEBSTER    GEHMAN   JR      214-42-3817 

1110.  US  NAVY 
CAPT    WILUAM  JOHN  HANCOCK.  483  46  7042/1 110.  US 

NAVY 
CAPT    ROBERT  PHILIP   HICKEY    050  34  8904   1310.   US 

NAVY 
CAPT  JAY  LYNN  JOHNSON.  389  46  3854    1310   U  S   NAVY 
CART      DENNIS     ALAN     JONES.     507  50  5377   1120      US 

NAVY 
CAPT     JOHN    ALLEN    LOCKARD.    427  84  7946    1230     US 

NAVY 
CAPT     MICHAEL    ALLEN    MCDEVITT.    567  48  6641/1110. 

U  S   NAVY 
CAPT     DANIEL    TRANTHAM    OUVER,    248  72-7150/1310. 

US   NAVY 
CAPT   JAMES  BLENN  PERKINS  III.  004-42  7739/1110,  US 

NAVY 
CAPT     LEONARD   FRANCIS   PICOTTE,    385  36  0602   lUO, 

US   NAVY 
CAPT      DONALD    LEE    PILLING,    055  36  5233    1110,     US 

NAVY 
CAPT     NORMAN    WIUiON    RAY     334  34  5481    1310,    US 

NAVY 
CAPT    WILUAM   ANDREW   RETZ,    115  30  1617    1110    US 

NAVY 
CAPT   RICHARD  ANDERSON  RIDDELL  213  38  4294   1120, 

US   NAVY 
CAPT    THOMAS  JAMES   ROBERTSON,   539  36-6069   1120, 

US  NAVY 
CAPT    JOHN  FRANCIS  SHIPWAY    0«9  34  8999,  1220,  US 

NA^'Y 
CAPT   ROBERT  SUTTON,  267  60  4283    1110   US   NAVY 
CAPT    WILLIAM  EDWIN  TERRY    524  46  8984   13103,  US 

NAVY 
CAPT     FRANK    LEE   TILLOTSON,    574  14   1420   I3I0     US 

NAVY 
CAPT  GEORGE  FRANCIS  ADOU  WAGNER,  125  32-3873/ 

1210,  US  NAVY 
CAPT    JOSEPH  SCOTT  WALKER     547  58  3839   1310,   US 

NAVY 
CAPT     HUGH    DENNIS    WISELY      149  30  1019/1310.    U-S 

NAVY 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  Ilower  half > 

CAPT     /ARTHUR   CLARK    CLARK     275  34  6537    1444,    US 

NAVY 
CAPT    JOHN   JOSEPH    DONEGAN   JR      040  32  8585,  1444, 

US   NAVY 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  ilower  half) 

CAPT    LAWRENCE   OEORC.F    E13F.RFELD    358  34  6123 
1504   US   NAVY 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER      INTELLIGENCE! 

To  be  rear  admiral  Hower  half  I 

CAPT    JOHN    MICHAEL    MCCONNELL,    249  66  0508   1630, 

U  S  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OP  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  ILOWER 
HALF'  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  624,  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFXIR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  flower  half) 

CAPT     WILLIAM    J     MCDANIEL.    441  42  1264   2100,    US 

NAVY 
CAPT  HUGH  P  SCOTT,  177  30  5180  2100   US   NAVY 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  ilower  half) 

CAPT     EUGENE     B      HARSHBARUER,    358  28  9016  3104, 

US   NAVY 
CAPr      DONAIX)     E      HICKMAN,     31S  38  3238  3104      US 

NAVY 
CAPT     JOHN    T      KAVANAUGH,     340-32  6900  3104,     US 

NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  l-XDR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  GRADE  OR  REAR  ADMIRAL  'LOWER 
HALF'  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  SECTION  624,  SUB.rECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  Ilower  half ) 

CAPT     PATRICK    W     DRENNON,    254  64  0453  5104,    US 

NAVY 
CAPT    RICHARD  M    ROHRBACK     218  36  9358  5104     US 

NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAFIAINS  OF  THE  RE 
SERVE  OF  THE  US    NAVY   FOR  PERMANENT  PROMO 


TION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  'LOWER 
HALF'  IN  THE  LINE  AS  INDICATED,  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  5912 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  rear  admiral  Ilower  half) 

CAPT   GRANT  THOMAS  HOU£TT,  JR  ,  227  54  0073/1115. 

U  S   NAVAL  RERSERVE 
CAPT     TIM     MCCALl,    JENKINS, 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT    JAY    RALPH    MILLER    JR  , 

NAVAL  RESERVE 
CAPT      JOHN    JACOB     MUMAW, 

NAVAL  RESERVE 


281-52-2757/1115,  US, 
186  32  1638  1315,  US 
170  34  9262   1315,     US 


UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER   iTARl 


CAPT    JAMES   DUANE  OLSON 
NAVAL  RESERVE 


II,   261  68  7825,1317,   US 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OFFICER 


CAPT     RICHARD    LEE    BECKER 
NAVAL  RESERVE 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U  S  COAST 
GUARD  POR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL 

ROBERT  E  KRAMEK 
RONALD  M  POLANT 
WIIJ,IAM  P  LEAHY,  JR 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OP  THE  U  S  COAST 
GUARD  POR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL  'LOWER  HALF' 


312  40  7908    1655,    U  S 


JOELD  SIPF.S 

RICHARD  D   APPELBAUM 


KENT  H   WILLIAMS 
JAMES  M   LOY 


GREGORY  A   PENINGTON 
PAUL  E  VERSAW 
WILLIAM  C   DONNELL 

THE    FOLLOWING    RESERVE   OFFICER    OP  THE    U  S 
COAST  GUARD  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
CAPTAIN 
DAVID  M   BERNSTEIN 

THE  FOLLOWING  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U  S 
COAST  GUARD  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OP 
COMMANDER 


CLIFFORD  L  SAMUEL 


REBECCA  D  RICHARDSON 


THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  US 
COAST  GUARD  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 

LIEUTENANT  'JUNIOR  GRADE' 


MARK  J   WII^ERT 
FRANK  T  KATZ 
ROBERT  I   GRIFFIN 
JEFFREY  S   HUDKINS 
STEPHEN  MATADOBRA 
DAVID  J   ROKES 
NICHOLAS  J   HUTCHINS 
OUYT   PILLA  HI 
RICARDO  R   RODRIGUEZ 
JOHN  A   MILNE 
THOMAS  M   JENKINS 
ROBERT  P  STUDEBAKER 
THOMAS  J   MORIARTY 
ROBERT  B  WIISON.  JR 
ROBERT  D  PERKINS 


THURMAN  T  MAINE 
CRAIG  A  PETERSEN 
DONALD  R  UNO,  JR, 
MARK  J   GANDOLPO 
DIRK  A  GREENE 
JOSE  M   CABRERO 
DONALD  E  JACCARD 
RANDALL  C  SCHNEIDER 
ROBERT  M   ATADERO 
QUINTON  G  STEPHENS 
HAL  R   PITTS 
SCOTT  A   MATTHEWS 
SCOTT  R  MCFARLAND 
TERRENCE  W  KANZIG 
FREDDIE  J  MILBRY 


THE  FOLLOWING  CADETS  OP  THE  US  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY  POR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
GRADE  OP  ENSIGN 


THOMAS  G   ALLAN 
HERBERT  M   ANDREWS 
MICHAEL  BAKER 
CHRISTOPHER  A   BARTZ 
EMILE  R   BENARD 
ROBERT  A   BEVINS 
DUANE  E   BONIFACE 
MATTHEW  W   BREUER 
DAVID  C  BROWN 
JEFFREY  S   BROWN 
ANDREW  P  BRUZDZINSKI 
WILLIAM  J,  BURNS 
TERRY  L,  CARPENTER 
MAX  A  CARUSO 
DUNCAN  B  CHALMERS 
DAVID  K 

CHAREONSUPHIPHAT 
SCOTT  W  CLENDENIN 
STEVEN  M   COOLEY 
JAMES  J   DEMPSEY 
MICHAEL  C  DICKEY 
PASQUALE  DIBARI 
VIRGINIA  R  DOWNING 
LEONARD  E  FARRELL 
DAVID  H   ANDREWS 
BRIAN  M   ARMENTA 
BERNARD  B  BARTICK 
DARRYL  BELL 
KORY  J  BENZ 
STEPHEN  W   BIJIASE 
BRETT  BOWDEN 
PETER  M   BRODA 
JACOB  E  BROWN 
JOEL  E  BROWN 
TODD  BURLINOAME 
WILLIAM  K   CAPUNE 
MATTHEW  R  CARTY 
DOMINIC  CAT  ALAND 
TODD  R  CHAPPELL 
TODD  O   CHASE 


PATRICK  M  COLE 
CASEY  K   CORCORAN 
LAURA  M   DICKEY 
JEFFREY  F  DIXON 
DEIRDRE  A   DOHERTY 
DONNA  A   DULO 
WILLIAM  P  FAY 
MICHAEL  P  FAYS 
GEORGE  W   POLTA 
JON  G  GAGE 
BRIAN  S  GILDA 
ANDREW  T  QRENIER 
RICHARD  A  HAHN 
RANDAL  A   HARTNETT 
EDWARD  J   HAUKKALA 
STEVEN  B   HENDERSHOT 
GREGORY  S  HOBBS 
KY  H   HUBBLE 
DOUGLAS  A  HUTCHISON 
GERARD  A  JERNEGAN 
KIMBERLY  K  JOHNSON 
MICHAEL  J  JOHNSTON 
HELEN  P  KILTY 
DEBORAH  S  KINYON 
JAMES  C  KOERMER 
GREGORY  C 

KRUCZYNSKI 
ERIC  C  LANGENBACHER 
WILLIAM  J   LAWRENCE 
AARON  M,  LEVER 
REGINA  A  LOTTER 
PERRY  A   MACKEY 
WILUAM  J   MAKELL 
JOHN  P  MARTIN 
GREGORY  S   MATUN 
SCOTT  MCC/VRTNEY 
WILLIAM  H   MCDONOUGH 
KERRY  P  MCNAMARA 
WILUAM  F  MOELLER 
DANIEL  P  MULHERN 


JAY  J   MYERS 
ROBERT  T  NELSON 
EUZABETH  M 
NORDQUIST 
JENNIFER  PALMER 
JAMES  D  PICHE 
DANIEL  P  PRECOURT 
JEANNE  L  QUARM 
JAMES  M   RABY 
LINDA  S   RANKIN 
LUKE  M   REID 
DANIEL  O  RICE 
JOSEPH  M  SANTO 
PHIUPC  SCHIFFLIN 
MICHAEL  E  SENECAL 
GEORGE  E  SHEETS 
STEVEN  L  SIDES 
JOHN  W  SLEETING 
SCOTT  J  SMITH 
SCOTT  S  STUTZ 
STEPHEN  M  SURINA 
GREGORY  P  TOBER 
HUNG  Q  TRAN 
JONATHAN  F  TRIMBLE 
EVAN  Y   WATANABE 
WILUAM  WISE 
AMY  C  FEENEY 
THOMAS  A   OAFFNEY 
RICHARD  D  GARVIN 
WALTER  E  GREEN 
WALTER  S  GRUDZINSKI 
KENNETH  M   HALL 
ERIC  K  HARVEY 
CHRISTOPHER  J   HAYES 
MARK  R  HINDLE 
HELEN  K   HOGARTH 
MICHAEL  D  HUNT 
JAMES  K   INGALSBE 
ERIC  W  JOHNSON 
LANE  D  JOHNSON 
PATRICK  A   KEFFLER 
JOSEPH  B   KIMBALL 


WILLIAM  J   KLUNK 
ERIC  P   KOWACK 
DONALD  T  LACOMBE 
RONALD  B  LAURENCE 
MARK  A   LEDBETTER 
CHARLES  P  UTTLEPIELD 
TODD  W   LUTES 
ROBERT  D  MACLEOD 
Jl'DITH  E    MARCHAND 
KAREN  E  MARTIN 
YVONNE  M   MATSUDA 
MATTHEW  G   MCDONAIX) 
ANDREW  S  MCGURER 
PETER  A   MINGO 
JOSEPH  R   MORGAN 
DAVID  W  MURK 
KEVIN  S  NASH 
JOAN  D  NICKENS 
ELIZABETH  A  ORWAT 
CHRISTOPHER  R 

PHILSON 
POLLY  R   PIETEREK 
GREGORY  T  PRESTIDGE 
ROBERT  K  QUINN 
JEFFREY  L.  RADGOWSKI 
PAMELA  L  REETZ 
HARLAND  E  REX 
ERIC  C  RIEPE 
RICHARD  T  SCHACHNER 
DAVID  P  SEMNOSKI 
ROBERT  E  SHAUL 
ELLEN  C  SHIRVELL 
JOHN  P  SLAUGHTER 
MICHAEL  E  SMITH 
SCOTT  J  SPIVEY 
ANDREW  M  SUGIMOTO 
ROBERT  J  TARR 
SHAWN  M  TOOHEY' 
DANIEL  J  TRAVERS 
JAMES  E  TSCHAMPL 
TODD  C  WIEMERS 
MICHAEL  L.  WOOLARD 


THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  US 
COAST  GUARD  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
UEUTENANT: 


ROBERT  L.  DEYOUNO 
MARK  V  RASPER 
PAULA  J  TUTEIN 
SCOTT  E  WILUAMS 
DENISE  L.  MATTHEWS 
DEAN  C  BRUCKNER 
EDGAR  B  WENDLANDT 
PAUL  P  THOMAS 
MICHAEL  J,  LODGE 
DAVIDS  KUPP 
MARY  K  MORRISSEY 
SEAN  F  BYRNES 
ROBERT  P  WAGNER 
DOUGLAS  J   HENKE 
JOSEPH  M   VOJVODICH 
JAMES  L,  MCCAULEY 
MICHAEL  A,  WALZ 
JOSEPH  D,  SCHRUENDER 
PAUL  J  BRABHAM 
MICHAEL  J   HAYCOCK 
DONALD  P  COPPELT,  JR 
DAVID  G  THROOP 
JOHN  P  PRINCE 
GERALD  W  WILSON 
MICHAEL  J  SCULLY 
TIMOTHY  J  QUIRAM 
MICHAEL  P  MCKENNA 
DAVID  W  NEWTON 
PAMELA  A  MENCEL 
DANIEL  B,  OWENS 
WILUAM  J   MARTIN 
USA  M  PEST  A 
JAMES  ADASE 
JAMES  M  MONTGOMERY 
ROCH  E  GARAND 
WILUAM  D  OITTLER 
STEPHEN  J  SCHREIBER 
EDWARD  N   ENG 
NICHOLAS  F  RUSSO 
VINCENT  D  DELAURENTIS 
TODD  P  SEAMAN 
CAMERON  J  LEWIS 
ALDONOTO 
JOHN  P  SIPUNG 
KAREN  M  MINOCK 
BOBBY  M   LAM 
JAMES  P  HIOGINS 
JEFFREY  C  ROBERTSON 
WILL  O  STEVENSON.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  A 

MARTINO 
MICHAEL  M   BRADLEY 
LUKE  B  HARDEN 
CHARLES  C.  HOFFMAN 
PHILUP  P  DOUN 
TIMOTHY  J  ATKIN 
PAULE  DEVEAU 
MARC  E  GAGE 
CHARLES  D  MICHEL 
JOHN  A  FURMAN 
PETER  J  BROWN 
FREDERICK  J.  SOMMER 
BRIAN  R   PIERCE 
STEPHAN  P 

OIONDOMENICA 
PETER  J   COXON 


CHRIS  P  REILLY 
TODD  A  SOKALZUK 
CHRISTOPHER  J  LLTAT 
CARL  B  PRANK 
PETER  G   BASIL 
DANIEL  C  BURBANK 
JOHN  E  ROSEN 
JERALD  S  RAINEY 
BRADLEY  D  NELSON 
EDWARD  R   FONTAINE 
THOMAS  P  WYMAN 
STEVEN  J   ANDERSEN 
THOMAS  A  STANEK 
JOHN  M   KNOX 
MICHELLE  M   LAUZON 
VALERIE  C  CONROY 
JOHN  J   HICKEY 
CHARLES  W  MELLO 
MICHAEL  W  STANLEY 
ROBERT  S  SCHUDA 
MARK  E.  MOONEY 
MICHAEL  J  ROER 
TERRY  W   BRANDSMA 
WAYNE  A  MUILENBURG 
WILUAM  S  KREWSKY 
MARK  J   HUEB6CHMAN 
ROBERT  J   PAUUSON 
JERRY  C  TOROK 
GARY  S  SPENIK 
PAUL  E  PERLT 
KELLY  A   BARNES 
KELLY  L  HATFIELD 
JOHN  R   PASCH 
CHRISTOPHER  D 

ALEXANDER 
JOHN  D  SWEENEY  IV 
CRAIG  A  MEYER 
GREGORY  T  NEISON 
JEFFREY  R  BRANDT 
LOUIS  U  VINCIGUERRA 
TIMOTHY  AGUIRRE 
JAMES  B  IX3NOVAN 
DALE  M  JONES,  JR 
KEVIN  L  CONROY 
BYRON  H   ROMINE 
MEREDITH  L.  AUSTIN 
GARY  D  LAKIN 
STEPHEN  M  GODDARD 
SCOTT  P  EHRHORN 
STEPHEN  S  SCARDEFIELD 
TOM  E  FLANAGAN 
CARLYLE  A  BLOMME 
KELLY  S  STRONG 
WILLARD  S  ELUS 
WAYNE  D  CAWTHORN 
JOSEPH  C  MCOUINESS 
FRANK  H   KINGETT 
ROBIN  E   KANE 
ROBERT  B  WATTS 
KEITH  J  TURRO 
LORI  A   DOWD 
EDWARD  J  GIBBONS 
EDWARDO  GAGARIN 
DAVID  M  SINGER 
CHRIS  J  THORNTON 
UNCOLN  H   BENEDICT 


SCOTT  A   FLEMING 
BRIAN  F  POSKAITIS 
FRANKUN  D   HOFFMAN 

JR 
TERRY  L  HOOVER 
DANIELS  ROTERMUND 
ADOLPH  L  KEYES 
CHARLES  A  SCHUE  III 
GUY  A  MCARDLE 
TIMOTHY  D  DIOQUINO 
JOHN  A   MEEHAN 
WILUAM  J   ZIEOLER 
BRIAN  L  DUNN 
JOHN  J   FAGAN 
JOSEPH  M   RE 
UNDA  L  PAGAN 
JEFTREY  D  LOFTUS 
RICHARD  T  LEITNER 
BRYAN  R  EMOND 
CHRISTOPHER  P  SCR/VBA 
STEPHEN  C  ROTHCHILD 
MICHAEL  W  SHOMIN 
JOHN  E  EVENSEN 
CHRISTOPHER  K 

DONAHOE 
NEAL  F  REARDON 
MARK  A  DEVORE 
GREGORY  S  MCLELLAN 
JOSEPH  D  PHILLIPS 


CHRISTOPHER  A 

BUCKRIDGE 
RONALD  J  MAOOON 
THOMAS  J   HUGHES 
ARLYN  R  MADSEN,  JR 
STEPHEN  F  KING 
DANIEL  J  CHRISTOVICH 
MARK  P  MCCABE 
ROBERT  W  SKENE 
LAWRENCE  E  SMITH 
DAVIS  L  KONG 
MANUEL  R  HARAS  III 
MATTHEW  E  MILLER 
DOUGLAS  H  OLSON 
MARK  G   MASER 
DAMIAN  R  SCHMITT 
PAUL  W   KRYNICK 
KRISA  A  SLOMA 
KEVIN  P  CRAWLEY 
DUANE  F  RUMPCA 
JOSEPH  P  STAFFORD 
STEVEN  A  WEIDEN 
MICHAEL  R  STAUCER 
ROGER  V  BOHNERT 
GEORGE  J  BOWEN  II 
CLIFTON  D  MARSH,  JR 
TOM  J  BUNKINSOP 
KENNETH  J  REYNOLDS 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOUXJWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  POR  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  RESERVE  OP 
THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC 
TION  307  TITLE  32  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  AND  SEC 
TIONS  8363  AND  593    TITLE  10    LTJITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

ANDERSON   RONAU3  R    395  50  5210 

ARNETT,  PAUL  W,,  405  58  7720 

BAILEY   RICHARD  L4I6-S6-0€61 

BERG,  WILUAM  M    556  54  8748 

BERNHARDT  TERRY  O  ,  541  56  9536 

BIEHITNKO,  ROBERT  L   454  56  6839 

BILUNOS,  DENNIS  L ,  332-36  9180 

BJERKE,  KEITH  D  ,  501-44-3220 

BOWERS,  JERRY  L,  431 -82-0624 

BRIDGMAN  SPENCER  C  ,  026  24  7757 

CASEBERG   RICHARD  E  ,  533  34  5149 

COBB  LAWRENCE  D  ,  II,  554-48  2970 

COPPIN,  EDWARD,  C  ,  530-22-4873 

DEOENERES,  SAMUEL  G  ,  437-82  1477 

DESPAIN,  THOMAS  H  ,  443-38  4841 

DURBIN,  DONALD  R  ,  JR  .  373-36-4967 

EISENMENGER,  JAMES  P  ,  476-42  7907 

ELDRUP,  KENNETH  N  ,  328-32-7758 

ELLINGSON,  DUANE  H  ,  511-46  9353 

GUIDRY,  ROBERT  J  ,  434-48-8420 

GUY,  WILUAM  M,  41166-3110 

HORNUNO,  EDWIN  H,  ,  406  48-7376 

HUGHES,  LOUIS  R  ,  III,  318  30  7709 

KEATING,  ERNEST  R  ,  010-28-6665 

MATTOX,  JERRY  T  .  447-40-0502 

MCDUFFIE,  DANIEL  B  ,  026-32  7264 

MILROY,  BRIAN  J  ,  044  30-7603 

MORGAN  RUDOLPH  W  ,  423-<8-55«7 

MURPHY,  MICHAEL  C„  009-34-2342 

NESS,  ALLAN  W    525-90-5428 

PPALZGRAP,  JOHN  R  ,  235  64  3028 

PINSON,  REGINALD  A  248-62-8543 

POWELL.  DONALD  S  .  549-88-4237 

POWERS.  THOMAS  W  .  287-34-01  IB 

REIMERS  JAMES  P  .  501-38  2670 

REYNOLDS.  STEVEN  K  .  509  44-7377 

ROSE.  WILBUR  E  .  231  46  3812 
SAILOR.  RONALD  A  .  008-42-O8I8 
SCARRATT,  HARRY  A  ,  JR  ,  259-48-9728 
SCHROER,  KENNETH  A  ,  486-40  3908 
STEVUNGSON,  DONALD  L..  518-46-2781 
STREIT.  EDWARD  C  .  Ill,  200-34-4550 
THOMAS.  JACK  G  .  187  32-2092 
TIDEMANN.  MERLYN  S  504-52-3040 
TOBEL.  FRANK  E.  517  48  1101 
VANDOMELEN,  JOHN  P    226-56-4100 
WHERLEY,  DAVID  F  ,  JR  ,  173-38-8592 
WILKENING,  ALBERT  H  ,  079  38-1471 
WILSON.  HUGH  H  JR  .  427  76  2483 
ZENAN,  JOHN  G  ,  JR    546  50-8268 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

CRIQUI,  JOSEPH  K  ,  511  34-3857 
SANTANNA,  XEL    229-68-3121 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

ROBBINS,  KENNETH  C  ,  028-32  4423 
ROTHMAN,  FEDERICK  P  ,  215-40  2196 
SCHWANBECK,  VICTOR  R  ,  440  44  5123 
SLAYTON,  JACK  L    461-68  9867 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

BAYSA,  NORBERTO,  578  28-9631 
HALVORSON   HAROLD  C  ,  503  24-9323 
KING,  JOHN  P  ,  305  22  7551 
ROBINSON   HARRY  J  ,  JR  ,  143-42  9293 
STANLEY,  RONNIE  L,  238  48-21M 


THE  FOLLOWING  PERSON  POR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT,  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICAT 
ED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  5»J.  TITIJE 
10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA- 
TION UhfDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  •087 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DITIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PALAD,  CONSOLADOR  C  ,  182-3t-»5»4 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  POR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593  AND  8379,  TTTLE  10  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  ESTABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION 
8374,  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ   ANTHONY  AUGELLO  080  32-4948  24  AUG  89 
MAJ   MARK   A  DRYJA   388-80  9566,  10  JUN  89 
MAJ   RICHARD  J   GIBA,  351-40-1201,  26  SEP  89 
MAJ   KARLJ   KROENER,  447  48  5594,  5  SEP  89 
MAJ  RONALD  W  SAEGER,  471-50  3290   1  AUG  89 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MAJ   BRIAN  T  BELL.  287-67-8I7S  9  SEP  89 

MAJ  JOHN  B   ELUNGTON  JR    281  40  6887,  19  AUG  89 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ   JEFPERY  A   DUPFEY   283  48  3948   12  AUG  89 
MAJ   JOHN  A   ERICKSTAD   502  54  2463  6  AUG  86 
MAJ   DEAN   L  WINSLOW   222  2282  9  SEP  89 

NURSE  CORP 

MAJ  JOAN  M   NYSTROM   504  54  5141.  19  AUG  8« 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MAJ  JAMES  A  BALUKJIAN    106  40-8495   1  AUG  89 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593  AND  8379  TITLE  10  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  ESTABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION 
8374  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  t)e  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  TERRY  L  ANDERSON,  520  50  3970,  16  OCT  89 

MAJ   JAMES  R   BERRY,  250  86  9263,  11  AUG  89 

MAJ  THOMAS  A  BERRY  024  34-4827,  2  NOV  89 

MAJ   ROBERT  E  DOEHUNO   552-60-5110   18  OCT  89 

MAJ   WILUAM  P  EDWINS  468-58  7884   22  OCT  89 

MAJ  GERALD  T  GARUNGTON,  466-74-6499,  20  SEP  89 

MAJ   RICHARD  L  HALL.  431  84-5408,  14  OCT  89 

MAJ  BENNY  A  HUFFMAN,  233-58-4234,  6  OCT  89 

MAJ   MICHAEL  J  MARTINI.  228-82-9427.  29  SEP  89 

MAJ  PAUL  E  MCKAY.  I78-40-00»9  21  OCT  89 

MAJ   KEVIN  L  MORRIS  527-80-4019.  21  OCT  89 

MAJ  CRAIG  A  RHYMERS  474  56-6328  22  OCT  89 

MAJ    ROBERT  L  SNELLENBERG    532  42  1481    16  OCT  89 

MAJ   DAVID  V  SWEIGART  370-40-9358  3  OCT  89 

MAJ  JESSE  A  THOMAS,  214  52  1883,  19  OCT  89 

MAJ  ALAN  S  WEBER,  433  70  8952,  1 1  OCT  89 

MAJ  JAMES  R  WTENZELL,  299  46  3087.  13  AUG  89 

MAJ   DARRELLR   WINNER.  442-50  7996   11  SEP  89 

MAJ  WILUAM  A   WOOD  JR    439-74  2175   10  OCT  89 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

MAJ   JAMES  R  EASLEY   411  66  2436.  9SEP89 
MAJ  JAMES  R  MASON   292  46-2006.  14  OCT  89 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ  BARBARA  A   HARKNESS  393  50  3236   15  OCT  89 
MAJ  RICHARD  W  KIMBLER,  400  64  4718,  14  OCT  89 
MAJ   PROINNSIAS  O  CROININ  215  52  II21   9  AUG  87 
MAJ   E3JLOW  R   WALKER,  211  40-0236  24  SEP  89 
MAJ   BERNARD  J   YUKNA  215  44  2273    14  OCT  89 

NURSE  CORPS 

MAJ   MARY  A,  EPPS   1 16-34  7781   9  SEP  «« 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MAJ  JOHN  D,  MOORE  403  64-0380   14  OCT  89 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  POR  RESERVE  OP  THE 
AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICAT 
ED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  593,  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA 
TION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  SOTI. 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DUTIES  INDICATED 
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MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BECKER   DAVID  W    JR    519  46  2»7S 
COUNCIU  BENJAMIN  P    414  S8  93i4 
KAUFMANN   HERBERT  A    383  2«  1729 
SirrXERPIELD  THOMAS  C    486  42  190« 
TRENT  DAVID  L    44«  38  7838 

THE  KtJLLOWING  REOll^R  OFTICERS  FOR  RE- 
SERVE OP  THE  AIR  PORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SEC- 
TION 593    TITLE  10    ITJITED  STATES  CODE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

HUEY   DIANE.  300  42  7795 
PENIX.  .ARNOLD  R    3fll  48  7218 
QIINTON   RONALD  R     303  54  8809 
SPOHN    PETER  J     547  86  6453 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROLLINS   EDWARD  A     141  38  7244 
STRALY   MILES  H     312  50  0396 

THE  FOLLOWING  RETIRED  OFFICERS  FOR  RESERVE 
OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  IN 
DICATED.  UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

RETIRED  RESERVE 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BinrLER.  MICHAEL  E    557  48  5455 
MANUEL,  FREDERICK  D    0()4  32  44?)") 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  RF2SF.RVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  NON  EAD'  PROMOTION  IN  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION 
1552  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

YXJDELL.  GARY  E    "62  J6   1821 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

WOOD  JUDITH  H    48«  48  0131 

THE  POIXOWING  OFFICER  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  NON  EAD  PROMOTION  IN  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEtTION 
8371   TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

KEELER   PETER  A    478  48  2686 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  NON  EAD  PROMOTION  IN  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION 
1552.  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ELIJS  STEPHEN  T    518  46  8635 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFTICER  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  U  S  AIR  FORCE  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  628  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  AS  AMENDED  WITH  DATE  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

MOORE.  GARY  J     189  36  6747 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  US  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  624  AND  628  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  THE  OFFICERS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  .AN  .ASTER 
ISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  APPfllNTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION  531   TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  colonel 

WILUAMJ   MCDOUOALL  436  86  2343 
BILLY  H   PEARSON   403  60  5263 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MICHAEL  J    BRAWLEY   014  32  7333 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•DWIOHT  D  FLETCHER  404  78  3400 
ARMY 

■«  To  be  major 

JOHN  k.  AUSTIN.  373  52  0023 


•.STEPHEN  H   SAVAGE  042  46  5525 

THE  POUX)WING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DITY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  U  S  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  624  AND  628  TITI.E  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  THE  OF>-ICERS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTER 
ISK  ARE  Also  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION  531.  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CALVIN  E  MEIN.  509-52  1766 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•CALVIN  B   DELAPI.AIN    184  36  6655 
•RICHARDT   HARPER   434  62  5133 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  C  MITCHELL  524  78  0747 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

SAMUEL  L.  COLVERT  429  15  3439 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

RALPH  O.  BOUNO  JR    432  U  0508 
GEORGE  P  HODGES  538  52  9039 
MICHAEL  F   LYONSil    51966  0750 
ARLENEC   MARX    178  36  6513 
LARRY  J   MUNDY   290  44  6729 
JOHN  W    NOLAN.  475  50  3346 
DANIEL  R   OUEIX^TTE    160  52  7547 
TIMOTHY  P  REARUEN   487  66  2798 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  INDIVIDUAIS  FOR  AP 
POINTMENT  IN  THt  HF.SFRVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  rM)f:R  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  593  AND  3353 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ALLEN  THOMAS  W  .  350  30  5242 
POZZA  NICHOLAS  J     172  22  8582 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

AHN   BOK  S    010  34  5632 

BAILEY    DONALD  D    514  40  0527 

BUENAFE   FELKTSIMO  N  .  339  40  8374 

CARTER   NORMAN  A    343  32  6328 

EMO  JOHN  W    490  48  8047 

GOODENOUGH   GERAU5  K    519  48  9097 

JOHNSON   CHARLES  J  ,  396  28  4053 

JOHNSON   ROBERT  J     149  54  7577 

JOO.  YONG  D  .  168  40  1082 

KAUR.  DALJIT  NMI.  472  82-8372 

KIM   TAY  S  ,  151   32  0222 

LEE  CHRISTOPHER  S     198  40  9122 

I.ITTU   F    MUJS,  249  76  2007 

I.OMNITZ   ESTEBAN  R    285  56  0330 

MAZDAl   ABOUZAR-'OMEHR  NMI   488  52  1964 

MORRIS    DAVID  P    379  34  8903 

MOSKOWITZ.  HARRY  L    222  18  5953 

OH    JAI  JOON    302  48  5754 

PARDOE   RUSSEL  NMI    571  80  5383 

PERIN   1.A WHENCE  A     193  36  2113 

REED   RICHARD  H    578  48  1268 

SAMIl   AKBAR  M  .  183  30  1696 

VIIXARICA.  JOSE  D  .  322  36  3444 

WAKF.,  BRIAN  D  .  380  42  0549 

YAZAWA    KEIJIRO  NMI,  295  46  4807 

THE  FOLIXIWING  NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  AP 
POINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  593  AND  3353 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BOURKE,  LARRY  T     505  5u  4978 
STAVNEY.  LUTHARD  S  ,  527  36  8579 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BANAAG.  CAROLINA  D    037  30  7976 
BAHBIER.  ARTHUR  O    358  28  0433 
BARTZ  JOHN  K     576  46  2589 
CAMPANA    PAl'l    y    370  40  4984 
C(JU)N    BARBARA  W     128  26  3872 
FRISHMAN    WIU.IAM  H  ,  071   36  8816 
HEL1.ERJOET    452  66  3198 
MAHAKIAN   CHARLES  G    562  50  8826 
STOUT   KEITH  B    448  42  7382 

THE    F<JU.OWlN(i  NAMED    OI-TICERS    FOR    PROMO 
TION  IN  THE  RF.SERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10    U  S  C 
SECTION  593i  A  '  AND  3370 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

BURKE  JAMES  C     108  30  9914 
CLYBURN   DAVID  A    247  46  8363 
GEHSTEIN   STANU:Y  R    469  42  9920 
Cil.ENN   ERNFST  W     251  60  3573 


KINSLER.  ARTHUR  W    340  30  1354 
KURTZ  IVAN  G  .  51 1   28  6507 
MARTIN   THOMAS  B  .  052  26  4533 
MCCASKEY,  CHARLES  W    446  38  4198 
MCDONALD.  JAMES  L  .  540  42  9249 
OHAGAN,  PATRICK  J  .  572  92  7870 
PIERCE.  DAVID  W  .  210  30  8235 
PILCHER.  WILLIAM  E    400  38  3811 
PRICE.  JOHN  W  .  459  60  5268 
RICHARDSON,  CHARLES.  290  32  2824 
RUFF.  ROGER  O  .  299  34  0056 
SCHMELING,  JOHN  P  .  501  42  1868 
SENTER   ALFRED  H     226  SO  8185 
STREET  JAMES  W    428  66  8436 
WOOD  JOE.  431  62  7705 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PRIVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  .  U  S  C  . 
SECTION  5931 A I  AND  3386 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BANKS,  WILLIAM  B    585  01  8460 
BONNOT.  BERNARD  R  .  297  34  0988 
CLARDY.  JAMES  C  .  411  80  0114 
FASS.  MARVIN.  142  40  6333 
FEYRER.  DAVID  A  .  191  32  3855 
FOLSOM,  PAUL  D  ,  476  38  3870 
HARRIS   DAVID  A    268  42  7047 
HASKINS.  DAN  D  .  414  74  8070 
KNICELEY.  WILLIAM  G  .  233  70  5086 
KRIENKE.  HOWARD  A.  474  48  1758 
LAGASSE.  RONALD  J  .  032  32  8449 
LEIDER.  JON  P  .  397  40  9611 
LEWIS.  WILLIAM  D.  189  34  3189 
MAHALIC.  PHILIP  A  .  157  36  6612 
MILLS  CARL  D  .  499  42-0053 
OLSON   WAYNE  A    341  42  0559 
RATCUFFE.  KERMIT  H  .  423  56  2888 
SPORTE.  DOUGLAS  R  ,  371  50  8349 
SUMRALL.  DUDLEY  D  .  425  88  6621 
WELCH.  JAMES  J  .  459  70  1963 
WEST,  MICHAEL  F  .  526  74  1303 
WILLIAMS,  LEWIS  A  .  344  30  7699 
WILLIS.  JOSEPH  R    544  42  8651 
WITMER.  CHARLES  D    557  52  2800 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 


VANGHEEM.  MICHAEL  J 
WESTLAKE. 

CHRISTOPHER  C 
WOODS  GREGORY  T 


ARNOLD,  SUSAN  K 
BISHOP  NANCY  M 
CLARKSON.  CHUNJAI  L 
DANCHENKO  ADRIAN  M 
DEBLOIS.  THOMAS  E 
GILSTAD.  ELIZABETH  A 
HELMERS.  SCOTT  W 
KANE.  JOHN  L    III 
KIRBY.  RICHARD  A 
LE   HOANG  T 
LECLAIR  SUSAN  J 
LEONG   HERMAN  O 
MASON   ROBERT  B    II 
MELBOURNE.  MARIA  H 
MISHKY   PETER  B 
MORSE,  WILUAM  L 
POLO  JAMES  M 
ROWEDDER   ANTHONY  M 
SHAUGHNESSY  JOSEPH 

M 
STACEY   MICHAEL  J 
STEVENSON.  TERRY  K 
TANEJA.  ANIL 
WAIJCER.  CLARK  W 
WOOD   ROBIN  E 

KENNETH  P  BURNS.  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS  PROGRAM  CANDIDATE.  TO  BE  AP 
POINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OP  THE 
U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  531 

MARTIN  B  HARRISON.  NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMIS- 
SIONING PROGRAM  CANDIDATE.  TO  BE  APPOINTED 
PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  UNE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  531 

THOMAS  MCCLELLAN  UEUTENANT.  U  S  NAVY.  RE- 
TIRED TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTEN- 
ANT COMMANDER,  FROM  THE  TEMPORARY  DISABII, 
ITY  RETIRED  LIST,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1211 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL 
GRADUATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN 
IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  531 


BECKER.  BRUCE  A 
BLDE.  KENT  A 
CRAIG.  WILLIAM  D 
DISNEY,  JEFFREY  D 
FONTAINE.  ANNIE  M 
HARARI,  AMIR  E 
JOHNSON.  GAIL  H 
KEANE.  CYNTHIA  A. 
LAMY,  JEANETTE  M 
LECLAIR.  LAWRENCE  L. 
LEE.  WENDY 
LIOTTA.  ELIZABETH  A 
MAZZILLI.  MICHAEL  A 
MEZEBISH.  DAVIDS 
MORRISON.  ALAN  L 
NOBLE,  GARY  W 
RINEER.  SCOTT  K 
SAPERSTON.  ADAM  R 
SHIVE.  STEVEN  C 
STANLEY.  PHIUP  F 
SWEETMAN.  JANET  M 
TANNER,  WILLIAM  J 
WATSON,  BRENT  T 
ZAWACKI.  KEVIN  E 


AMEY   P  M 
BENNETT.  RO 
CAMERON   ROBERT  A 
CONDE,  FERNANDO  T 
OASCOIGNE.  R  H 
MACK.  B  T 
HANSEN,  LE 
HESTER.  J  W 
MACMILLAN   WILLIAM  G 
MILLER   CYNTHIA  K 
RAYL.  C  L 
SCOTT   NANCY  E 


SHOWS.  D  W 
SW ANSON,  RAY  A 
WENGER  D  L 
WOOD.  JAMES  J 
BATES.  R  A 
BUDDE.  R  G 
COLLINS.  CHARLES  D 
FORTIER.  PAUL  J 
GRAHAM,  B  C 
HAMM.  E  A 
HERZOG  S  M 
HOMOLA  JERRY  P. 


MICHELET.  JC 
O  BRIEN.  TIMOTHY  P 
SANPORD.  J  P 
SHEEHAN.  JOHN  M 
SKARAN,  AG 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PLTi 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
593 


GABRIEL  KEITH  R 
SAUL.  WILUAM  L 


FAUCETT.  CLYDE  J 
«UIGG.  ROBERT  W 
STEENBARGER.  JOHN  R 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGOISHED  NAVAL 
GRADUATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN 
IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC 
TION  531 


GREEN.  R  K. 
HENNEY   L.L. 
KUNKA.  R  J 
LUTE.  R  D 
MILLER,  C  B 
SCHROEDER   M  C 


BEST.  T  A 
HENDERSON,  D.J 
JOHNSON.  AD 
LUETH.  PS 
MCSHEA.  S  M 
PIERCE.  D  J 
STALPORD,  R  D 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
593 


CALDWELL.  MADELENE  B 
MYERS.  E  ANN 
ROSENSTOCK  JOEL 
TIMBERLAKE.  GREGORY 
A 


BONNER,  ROBERT  E 
DEPRY.  DENNIS  L 
PRATT.  MICHAEL  F 
TANKSLEY,  RADFORD  D 

JR 
WHALEN  THOMAS  V 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PITISU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  593 
REEVES.  JOHN  W 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CANDIDATES  IN  THE  NA\'Y 
ENLISTED  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  AP 
POINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM,  USN 

To  be  eTisign:  permanent 


ADAMS.  DAVID  A 
BAUCE.  NICHOLAS  A 
BELEW,  LYLE  G 
BEYER.  JOSEPH  M 
BOSSET.  DONALD 
BRAGOS.  REGINALD  T 
BRUCE.  HAROLD  M 
CARLSON.  EUGENE  C 
CARSTEN.  DAVID  M 
CHANDLER.  JOHN  M 
CLOUTIER.  TODD  J 
COLEMAN.  LEO  F 
COLMAN.  DANIHX  M 
COOPER.  CHRISTOPHER  J 
DANIEL.  LESUE  A 
DEBENEDBTTI.  MICHAEL 

R 
EDGE.  WILLIAM  W 
ELUOT  JOHN  D 
ENRIQUEZ.  SOTERO 
FERNANDEZ.  RODOLFO  A 
FISHER.  MICHAEL  A 
FITZPATRICK,  ERIC  L 
FLOWERS.  DAVID  M 
FUENTES.  FERNANDO  H 
GARRETT.  WARREN  L 
OOCONO.  EMIL  A 
GREEN.  DALE  F 
GROENING.  SUSAN  E 
HADLOW,  LEVERETT  A 
HALVORSON,  JEFFREY  A 
HARLEY.  DOUGLAS  W 
HEDRICK.  DOUGLAS  H 
AMROZOWICZ,  MICHAEL 

D 
BARTON  HAROLD  D 
BE31GMAN.  STEVEN  M 
BLEDSOE.  DAVID  N 
BOWERS.  ROBERT  M 
BROWN,  DARIN  J 
CAIN.  LOYD  M 
CARON.  WILLIAM  D 
CAUTHEN  TIMOTHY  A 
CHRISTIANSEN.  MARTIN 

O,  JR 
COBB.  CHRISTOPHER  B 
COLLIER.  ORIN  B 
CONKEL.  MICHAEL  D 
CZACHOR,  LANCE  R 
DANKO.  DALE  J 
DURBIN.  KENNETH  E 
EDGEMAN.  JOEL  E 
ELUOTT,  ERNEST 
PAEHNRICH.  DAVID  C 
FIELD,  ROBERT  A 
FISHER.  MICHAEL  R 
PLORES.  ROBERT  D 
PRERICHS.  THOMAS  L 
GALLAGHER.  MARK  E 


GENTILE.  DANIEL  L. 
GONZALES.  MORRIS  G 
GRIFFIN   GLEN  A 
GRUNDEN  TIMOTHY  T 
HAGERTY.  JOHN  W 
HANLEY.  DENIS 
HARRISON.  MARTIN  B 
HESSLER.  RICK  M 
HICKS.  JEFFREY  D 
HUENEFELD.  CHARLES  K 
JACKSON.  MARK  H 
JEFFERIES. 

CHRISTOPHER  C 
JOHNSON.  MICHAEL  L. 
JONES.  JOHN  D. 
KING,  JAMES  O 
KNIGHT.  JAY  L 
LAWSON,  ANN  M 
LITTLE.  JEFFREY  B 
LUNSPORD.  GREGORY  D 
MCAUNEY.  JAMES  F 
MILLER.  JIMMIE 
MONTEPORTE  ROBERT  A 
NICKLIN   MICHAEL  S 
NORHEIM.  CRAIG  A 
NYSTROM.  JOHN  R 
OWEN   VERN  M 
PACE.  HOWARD 
PAWLOWSKI.  MICHAEL  H 
PERKINS.  ROBIN  J 
REAMER.  WILLIAM  S 
RICHARD.  MICHAEL  D 
ROBERTS.  DOUGLAS  L 
ROLDAN.  REGGIE  M 
ROWLEY.  THOMAS  M 
SANDERS.  DILLON 
SCHY,  MARTIN  S 
SENN.  DEBORAH  R 
SIMMONS.  CLAYTON  M 
SMITH.  RICHARD  Q 
SMITH.  TERRY  L. 
STARUNG.  DAN  A 
STEPURA.  STEVEN 
TECKEMEYER,  JOHN  P 
THREADCRAFT.  JOSEPH  L. 
TOLMACHOPF.  ALEX  R 
VALENTINE,  HAROLD  W 
WAGNER.  MARK  H 
WAINWRIQHT.  DAVID  A 
WEBSTER.  SEAN  T 
HOLUDAY.  TIMOTHY  M 
IRVINE.  HENRY  A 
JANOUNO.  LARRYJON  G 
JOHNSON,  MARK  H 
JONES,  ATHANASE  J 
KELLY.  PRANK  J 
KLEMPIN.  KEITH  A 
KOHNKE.  DAVID  K. 
LEEDY.  ALLAN  P 


LORENTZEN.  PRANK  J 
MARTIN.  CURT  E 
MCCLURE.  PAUL  D 
MOLNAR.  JOSEPH  M 
MURDOCK.  SCOTT  W 
NIETO.  ADAN  N 
NORTON.  BILLY  W 
OLANDER.  EDWARD  W  . 

JR 
OZDEN.  EROL  R 
PARSONS.  TY  A 
PEREZ.  KAREN  L 
PERRIN.  DONALD  C 
REED.  BRIAN  W 
RINGER.  WILLIAM  P 
ROBINSON   KEVIN  M 
ROMERO.  NESTOR  E 
RUSSELL.  RONALD  W 
SCHREINER  JEFFERY  E 
SCOTT  WILUAM  W 


SERRANO.  MARCUS  A. 
SINES.  JiaTTlEY  L 
SMTTH.  STEPHEN  P 
STACHURA.  ROBERT  R. 
STARR.  WILLIAM  P 
STOUPPER.  TODD  E. 
THOMAS.  CEDRIC  J 
TINSLEY.  TODD  L 
TRICE.  GEORGE  F 
VICKERS.  STANLEY 
WAINER.  BRUCE  R 
WARREN.  CHARLES  R 
WERRING.  PAUL  G  .  JR 
WIOOIN,  JEFFREY  D 
WILSON.  HAROLD  M 
YOUNGER.  MICHAEL  T 
WILSON.  DEAN  A. 
WILSON.  KIM  B 
ZIEOLER.  MICHAEL  L 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT    IN    THE    REGULAR    ARMY    OP    THE    UNTTED 
STATES.  IN  THEIR  ACTIVE  DUTY  GRADE.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10   LTNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC 
TION  531,  532  AND  533 
RICHARD  A   AKRE,  533  58-7634 
FREDERICK  ALLEN  JR,  420-84-5970 
JOHN  W   ALLEN,  466-15-8154 
RODNEY  K   ALSTON,  227-78  0995 
BRADLEY  U  ALVADJ,  090-58  2706 
DAVID  P  ANDERS,  465  33-8526 
MICHAEL  J  ARINELLO  037  38-1141 
DAVID  R  BAKER,  417-80-3725 
TERRY  L  BALDWIN   294  58-2162 
JUNIO  O   BARBER.  449  31-4912 
MARK  W  BAREFIELD.  422-88-5792 
ANNEF  BARKER.  121  54  2246 
KEITH  D  BARNES.  424  90-5387 
THOMAS  J  BARTEK.  521  78-9053 
LOUIS  BARTLEBAUGH.  280-58-4578 
TERRY  D  BASHAM.  526-49  2899 
CASTOJ   BASURTO  565-92  9723 
JAMES  C   BATES.  063  50  9S72 
RICHARD  A   BECHTEL.  292-58-3304 
JAMES  A  BEINKEMPER.  186-44  9987 
TYRONE  BELTHROP.  121  M-»0«8 
WILUAM  P  BELUE.  265-172417 
RICHARD  A  BERGLLTND.  280-19-2722 
SEAN  BERMINGHAM.  141-42-9150 
ALENA  M   BETCHLEY.  213-82  1843 
BALRAM  J   BHEODARI.  101-60-6156 
RAYMOND  U  BINGHAM.  138-00-6367 
DONALD  L  BISHOP.  479  822221 
MATTHEW  W   BIVIN.  184  52-0119 
ROBERT  J   BLACK.  244-04  7937 
CHRISTOPHER  BONHEIM.  578-70-9295 
MICHAEL  P  BOSS.  015-42-9463 
MARK  H  BOURGEOIS.  397  72-5147 
ALAN  G   BOURQUE.  246-11-9948 
JAMES  A  BRAMBLE.  224-86-0592 
CYNTHIA  A   BRANDEL.  057-48-7559 
PORT  BRANDONMCCRAW.  224-88-3167 
BARRY  A  BRASSEUR.  234-08-9380 
PATRICK  BREWINGTON   243-08  7660 
TONY  A  BREWINGTON,  242-06-6711 
LARRY  E  BRITTON,  230-04-4539 
GREGORY  N  BROOKS,  538-52-7984 
PAUL  R  BROOKS  458-80-0287 
JOSEPH  D  BROWN,  075  54  2««5 
MITCHELL  R   BROWN   254-96-1S46 
PAUL  D   BROWN,  030  36-1462 
ROBERT  C  BROWN  003-46-3813 
RONALD  E  BROWN,  247  23-9198 
MICHAEL  D  BRUCE,  255-29-8159 
WILUAM  BRYAN   552-98-8479 
STEVEN  L.  BULUMORE,  491  74-0921 
JOHN  M   BUNN,  402  08-6857 
MARK  P  BURKE,  110-64-4239 
MICHAEL  P  BURKE,  219-90-5519 
DENNIS  S  BURKET,  228-74-8525 
PETER  BURNHAM,  248-41  3306 
ANDREW  S  BURRIS,  227-64-2869 
ROBERT  M   BURTON,  528-17  8908 
CHARLES  C  BUSH.  486-80-5428 
CHERYLANN  L  BUSSEY   383  68  3668 
DAVID  G   BUTCHER,  576  54-0107 
LAWRENCE  E  BYNUM   238  88-0760 
EDWARD  C  CAMACHO  686-70-3084 
SUE  CANTU.  552  19-8920 
MARK  D  CARLSON.  091  60  3034 
STEVEN  P  CARNEY.  135-60-7218 
MARC  B  CAROLAN.  523-02-2111 
ROBERT  J   CAULFIELD  264-04-3600 
CHARLES  A  CAUSEY.  251-35-1123 
WALLACE  B  CELTRICK.  049-62-0085 
RICHARD  CHALOUPKA.  504  74-9644 
ROBERT  CHAMBERLAIN,  258  31  9500 
GLENN  A  CHAMBERS,  343-40-4837 
BOBBY  CHILDS,  254  29-3107 
JOHN  M  CHIU,  586  66-6508 
NORMAN  K  COBB.  264  15  7146 
THOMAS  COFPMAN.  248-64-1675 
JOHN  P  CONNELL,  608-58-6549 
RICHARD  J  CONNORS.  190  56  9054 
VINCENT  COVIELLO.  135-68-3919 
JAMES  D  COX.  387-82  7425 
THOMAS  A  CROWDER.  414-02-6466 
MELVIN  CRUTCHER  426-02-2363 
LOU  A  CUNNINGHAM.  606  82-0409 


RICHARD  A  DAVIDSON.  533-80  7959 
KYLE  U  DAVIS,  430-37-8235 
MARKS  DAVIS.  61 1-S4-4381 
ROGER  T  DAY   319-48  4807 
TODD  E  DAY.  036-36  6590 
ARTHUR  S  DEGROAT,  136-84  7682 
ROBERTO  U  DELOADO.  681-11-6400 
PAMELA  J   DENCH.  097-46-3644 
WILLIAM  E  DODD.  JR.  460-33  2867 
BRADLEY  D  DOMBAUGH.  524-17-6720 
EUZABETH  DREIUNG.  624-13-2871 
KEVIN  F  DRISCOLL.  044-58-8207 
STEPHEN  J  DUBROSKY.  188-44  1991 
DON  J  DUDLEY.  231-02-9922 
AUBREY  B  DUNCAN,  230-M  8217 
DONALD  R  DUNNE.  052-68-8004 
STEVEN  P  DYKES.  538-76-2021 
RODNEY  D  EDGE.  577.80-3301 
STEVEN  M  ELKINS.  440-88-6644 
KENNETH  W  ELLISON.  255-13-9626 
DAVIS  A  E8TES.  226-88-6366 
THOMAS  P  EVANS.  177.54-8121 
MICHAEL  U  EVERETT.  218-56-0446 
SAMUEL  FARMER.  JR.  247  25  9738 
GREGORY  S  FAWCETT  462-29-0064 
EDWARD  O  PENN.  377-66-1263 
PRANK  S  FERACO  020-686732 
KENNETH  P  FISHER.  02362-7986 
JON  E  FLEISCHNER  569-49  2784 
ANDRE  Q  FLETCHER.  258-13-8431 
DONALD  J  PONTENOT  237  25-9882 
MICHAEL  N   FORREST,  228  90-0514 
PETER  R  PORTNER.  508-68  2724 
HARRISON  FOUNTAIN.  548  29-62I6 
SYLVIA  T  FRANCIS.  462-11   1110 
DONALD  G   FRYC   218  769865 
GEORGE  H   FURGURSON.  55992  2604 
TIMOTHY  PYE.  101520822 
DAVID  B  GAPPNEY   609-708332 
NANETTE  GALLANT.  529-88-8409 
JACKY  U  GARDNER.  514-64-6196 
RICHARD  C  GARDNER.  489  58.0086 
CHARLES  N   GATES  44364-4207 
WILUAM  J   GATES  649-06  5245 
JAMES  R  GIERLACH.  342-48-6613 
THOMAS  B  GILBERT  417  82  5267 
PAUL  D  GILLEY   JR  416-80  0008 
ANGELY  OILMAN   683  74  8933 
JOSEPH  A  GIUNTA.  261-61  7722 
JOHN  R  GLAZE.  465-98-4910 
DALEE  GOBLE   110-54  3577 
JOSEPH  M  GOSS.  429-88  5747 
JAY  P  GRANDIN.  001-40  1521 
STEVEN  D  GREAF  316  72  3618 
CRAIG  E  GREENE,  604-90  7668 
THOMAS  R  GREGORY    170  52  9062 
DAVID  M   GRIFFITH  458  29  9133 
JAMES  M   GLT3KNECHT   169  52  3171 
NICHOLAS  C  GUERRA.  585-54  3825 
ANGEUTO  GUTIERREZ.  567-29-2221 
MITCHEL  E  HADAD   107-68-5907 
BILLY  J   HADPIELD.  321  50  7101 
LEEE  HANSEN.  390-52-6711 
MATTHEW  J  HARDY   374  74-3967 
ROGER  L.  HARLAN   669  782142 
TOM  E  HARLOW.  464-08-9463 
WILUAM  H   HARMAN   242  15-8203 
ROBERT  A  HARNEY   JR.  294-66-0132 
ANTHONY  HARRISON   256-98-8916 
DONALD  A  HAZELWOOD.  375-62-6675 
KENNETH  J   HEANEY.  222-60-0070 
MICHAEL  R  HEAP.  412  23  5611 
ROY  G   HENSON.  406-84  2604 
JEFFREY  M  HEWLETT  433  92  1601 
JOHN  F  HIGGINS.  263  76  1469 
THOMAS  HINRICHSEN  393-66-6205 
RICKY  L  HOOKER   246  98  7394 
RUSSELL  L  HOOPER,  467  310097 
THOMASC  HOUSTON,  253  13  3962 
GARY  J   HURST.  530-669894 
KEVIN  A  HYNEMAN   389-76  9663 
JIMMY  IBANEZ,  584  80  4933 
NATHANIEL  IDLET  081-46-9231 
JAMES  L  JACKSON.  19848  7164 
JAN  V  JEDRYCH   069-60-4288 
STEVEN  A  JOHNS.  416-92-4877 
PREDW  JOHNSON.  33446  7754 
MICHAEL  E  JOHNSON   252  23-9424 
STEVEN  W  JOHNSON   04666  2807 
JON  D  JONES.  321-48-8683 
LUTHER  L.  JONES.  218-80-6025 
MARSHALL  J  JONES.  224-84  2255 
WILUAM  R  JONES.  231-66-5611 
BRAD  J  JUNEAU   436-37-0417 
GREGORY  P  KANDT  46427-0299 
DAVIDS   KELLY   441  72-4147 
DENNIS  G   KENNEDY   226-06-5785 
JERRY  A  KIDRICK  536-669614 
THOMAS  A  KIEF.  527  21   2111 
TIMOTHY  J   KIMPTON   523-88-5186 
MARYSEJ   KING.  09962  7895 
ROBERT  R   KISER.  404  94  5075 
EDWARD  T   KOUPRATH.  014  54  1650 
GREGORY  L  KORDER.  46864  5717 
ROBERT  D   KREFTING.  475  70  3270 
WALTER  R  KRUEGER  354  481825 
CHRISTIAN  T  KUBIK  607  94  9219 
DAVTD  F  LABRANCHE.  001  50  5886 
ERIC  L  LAMBERSON.  462  11  8226 
ANDY  L  LAMBERT.  122  46-3651 
MARK  E  LARRABEE.  003  40  2849 
DAVID  K  LARSON   502  50  4683 
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LAWRENCE  LECLERCQ.  IM  38  M99 
DOUGLAS  D   l.FV  S19  S0-6»«B 
STEPHEN  B.  LEEDER.  240-88  2615 
JON  S  LEHR.  IM  52  2874 
KENNETH  J   LENERS.  482  80  60«6 
ANTHONY  R.  LEWIS.  283  75  5194 
JONATHAN  E  LEWIS.  527  35-0490 
GEORGE  T  LOCKWOOD.  478  74  7337 
JOHN  J    U5NEROAN.  014  46  7307 
WILLIAM  K   LONG.  310-80  2060 
JEPPERY  K  LUDWIG.  471  82  1080 
ROBERT  H  LUNN.  468-37-0693 
ROBERTS  LYMAN.  224-04-4234 
ALAN  D  MAHAN.  032-54  9920 
ROBERT  D  MAHONEY.  220  76  1374 
OAVIDP  MAKOWSKI.  416-86  8897 
NANCY  A.  MAKOWSKI.  305  80  1172 
KIRK  D  MANUDVE.  497  76  3814 
ERASMO  A   MARTINEZ.  584  49  1984 
THOMAS  J   MATTE.  281  83  1879 
JAMES  B  MCCABE.  338-68-6585 
GEORGE  R  MCCAHAN.  522-64-6468 
JOHN  Q.  MCCRACKEN.  526-33-5131 
WILLIAM  W  MCDONALD.  246-02  2042 
DANIEL  T  MCDOWELL,  309-68-6129 
JAKE  MCNEAL.  JR.  2S1-11-4157 
JAMES  S  MEADOWS.  5«5  17  3522 
THOMAS  G  MEARA.  262-63-5659 
THOMAS  R  MELTON.  238-08  3001 
JULIO  G   MENA.  088-50-1397 
JOSEPH  W  MERLO.  432  39  4469 
FRANKLIN  D  MERRITT  205  52  2369 
LEE  D  MILLER.  376-48-2523 
MICHAEL  D  MILLER.  309-74  9129 
PHILLIPT  MILLER.  526  51-6525 
REUBEN  S.  MILLER.  258-21  7259 
ROBERT  E  MILLER.  199  50  5429 
LENTPORT  MITCHELL  247-39-8506 
PALMER  F  MITCHELL.  463  37  2576 
CONSTANCE  D  MITZLINDER  214  78  2934 
WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY   215-84  3264 
STEVEN  R  MOORE.  301-44  6971 
DOUGLAS  J  MORSE.  417  92-7700 
STEVEN  T  MOSHER.  022  52  830O 
MICHAEL  D   MURRAY.  309  82  4306 
ROGER  E.  MYERS.  441  72  4876 
RANDOLPH  P  NEAL.  451  04-3917 
JAY  W  NISPEL.  496-60-8519 
KENNETH  H   NIX.  320-52  8819 
VALENTIN  NOVIKOV  215^66  9016 
WON  H  O.  195-54  8477 
ROBERT  A  OBRIEN.  564  74  1162 
STEVEN  L  OCHU.  476-80  4535 
JOHN  R  OCONNOR.  285  70  8850 
PATRICK  C  OROURKE.  309  80-8083 
RUSSELL  M  OSBURN.  514  56  3945 
KEVIN  C  OWENS.  546-94-3441 
MICHAEL  P  OWENS.  23 1   1 1  3067 
JAMES  PALSHA.  152-48^5929 
CHRIS  G  PAPP AS,  561  53-6692 
JACK  O  PARKHITRST.  500  78  2522 
STEVEN  C  PARRO,  333  42  5857 
DELORES  PASIECZNIK.  188  44  1467 
MICHAEL  A.  PATROCKY.  504  92-2i«8 
RALPH  PEREZ.  108-40-5326 
DENNIS  A.  PERKINS.  423-94  6532 
RONALD  L  PERRY.  555-78  5955 
TIMOTHY  I   PETERSON.  043  54  2110 
MARK  PIERAGOSTINI.  398  34  3465 
JAMES  H  PLACE.  270  54  6608 
JAMES  G  PLACKE.  585-16  9404 
CARLOS  A.  POTTS.  249-37  1 4 1 1 
HAROLD  J  POWER.  336^50  7638 
CARL  W   PRIOLEAU.  288-35  0788 
KEVIN  O  PROULX.  018-48  4424 
DAVID  M   RAEPORD.  243-17  0949 
JAMES  H.  RAMSEY.  282-88-8907 
ERNEST  R.  RAWSON.  383  48  6108 
HAROLD  W  REEVES.  231  92  2170 
RICHARD  REICHARDT,  498-70-0445 
MARK  D  RENDINA.  511  72-8997 
WILLLAM  T  RICE.  229-78-8443 
CARL  J   RICHARDS.  385-74  5290 
MATTHEW  A.  RICHARDS.  163  56-2692 
JASON  y  RIM.  183-52-8479 
WILPREDO  ROSARIO.  581   13  4536 
MARIE  T  ROSSI.  153-46-5830 
ANDREW  R  ROYBAU  556^47-3044 
STEPHEN  V  RUSHING,  263-81-4871 
TIMOTHY  J   RUSSELL.  588-35-0125 
GARTH  V   RYAN.  471  88-0265 
ROBERT  W  8ADOWSKI   319-54-5560 
MARK  A,  SAMSON.  128-60-8082 
WAYNE  A.  SANDERS.  228-78-2881 
JEFFREY  D  SAUNDERS.  352  M-9880 
JOHNNY  O  SAWYER.  379-88-5240 
ROBERT  M.  SHEPPARD.  030-48^830 
RICHARD  J  SHERLOCK.  208-46-9856 
RICHARD  T  SHIPE.  228-84-2505 
MARC  A.  SIERRA.  M3-82-0744 
JOHN  E.  SIOOELOW.  207-50-3839 
LAWRENCE  S.  SILAJS.  223-90  8540 
JONATHAN  E.  SILT  ALA.  385-60-8312 
JAMES  E.  SIMPSON.  251-31-4439 
DENNIS  M.  SLONE.  514-80-8709 
MICHAEL  SMITH.  421-H-2109 
VICTOR  E  SMITH.  538-54-8342 
STEVEN  O  80RRELL.  283-81  2831 
PERRY  N  SOSA.  555-13-8392 
ALLAN  T  ST  ANDRE.  008-52  7419 
LARRY  U  STARR.  273-58^2739 
ANDREW  W  STEWART.  579-82-9545 


TERRY  L  STREETON    390  70  6249 
.SIMSUNDARETH  S  TAN   212  82  6235 
STEPHEN  R  TANNER    185  40  9094 
ERIC  S  TAUBER.  340  64  7938 
DANIEL  H   THOMAS  418  82  5795 
CiEOROE  THOMAS  JR   264  02  9185 
ROBERT  L  THOMPSON  543  86  5481 
RONALD  E  THORNTON   425  19  4637 
RANDY  J    THREET   449  04  9633 
MICHAEL  D  TILSON   392  50  4437 
JOSE  TORRENS.  .«3  06  195.1 
JA.MES  M   TRACY   429  92  4150 
KERWIN  J   TREGRE  435  86  7186 
CrRTIS  W  TURNER,  442  72  1335 
GREGORY  E  VALLET   235  13  5611 
TERRY  D   VANSKY   280  68  4892 
KENNETH  J   VAUGHN   258  19  4288 
TONY  R    VAUGHN    246   17  3238 
ALEJANDRO  I   VEGA,  454  45  1810 
LUIS  M   VERA,  583  60  2424 
RONALDS  VOOUS   172  52  9276 
CHRISTOPHER  WALLACE,  028  42  4832 
DARRELL  A   WARD,  388  72-7712 
N.^NCY  J   WARD  560  86  0354 
-SCOTT  T  WATERMAN   151  38  3135 
D.ALE  S   WEILER,  302  50  3059 
IXDNNY  R   WELTER,  533  64  6921 
ALLEN  B  WEST  253  29  5994 
TIMOTHY  R  WHALEN,  510  64  3599 
BRENDA  Y   WHITE,  250  11  0644 
ROBERT  A  WHY    176  54^)046 
DANIEL  T  WILLIAMS   116  48  4498 
CATHERINE  N   WILSON,  266  41  7992 
EMMA  C   WILSON  533  80  9862 
.MARK  L  WILSON  060  58  0628 
RORY  A   WILSON   544  80  0503 
WIIXIAM  A   WINGET  229  II   1322 
CUFPORDJ   WOODS  479  72  6615 
LINWOODC   WRIGHT   230  92  6340 
PATRICK  M   WRIGHT  423  80  8170 
WIIXIAM  W  WRIGHT  002  44  4019 
WriXIAM  D   WUNDERLE.  278  60  5010 
KENNETH  P  ZACK.  010  ,56  5953 
Yl."\'AI,  J   ZACKS,  296  66  2917 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  captains 

ALFONSO  S  ALARCON,  586  07  8685 
BRUCE  D  ADAMS,  552  57  4094 
ROCCO  A   .ARMONDA,  389  88  7770 
LOUIS  J   BELTZ,  177  42  7666 
PAUL  L  BENPANTI  069  58  5466 
STEPHEN  A   BERNSTEIN   493  62  S841 
MARIE  C   BETTENCOURT  010  48  8505 
ALAND   BRUNS,  523   15  8859 
PAUL  D   CASNER,  508  74  6340 
M.ARCL  DAYMUDE    133  44  1073 
KIRK  W   EGGLESTON,  484  90  2640 
ANDREWS   EISEMAN   217  96  4722 
ALEC  T  EROR,  544  88  4885 
JOHN  H   PARLEY    159  54  3677 
EDWARD  G   FROEUCH    128  56  3121 
JESS  A  GRAHAM   558  47  4542 
CYNTHIA  L  GREIF  382  86  1995 
JAMIE  B  GRIMES,  227  (H  8677 
KARLA  K    HANSEN   214  72  5151 
DENNIS  R   HARTUNG   544  74  4210 
JON  A   HINMAN   225  84  4536 
JEFFREY  J   HULL.  538  74  1655 
RONALD  D  JOHNSON   536  82  0058 
DAVID  H   KIM,  569  37  7830 
RONALD  P  KINO  052  66  4081 
JOSEPH  R   KOLB,  055  56  5818 
MARTIN  L  LADWIG,  534  66  5848 
WILMA  I   LARSEN  523  98  9032 
KERRY  T   LEE,  548  47  6448 
ROBERT  J   LENGYEU  166  48  5296 
NICK  N  LOMIS,  221  52  9861 
ERICT  LUND  573  31  0921 
URSULA  C  MACK,  243  23  6845 
UEM  T  MANSFIELD,  349  66  2779 
CHRISTINA  L  MANTHOS,  228  94  3158 
JOHN  M   MCGRATH    171  60-7828 
JENNIFERS  MENETREZ,  578  82  1876 
LEON  E  MOORES,  048  56-4925 
CHARLES  R  MULUGAN,  249  80-0088 
ROBERT  J  OGLESBY,  419  98  4211 
WILLIAM  T   PACE.  528  15  1048 
KEVIN  R  PERUSSE.  214  58  1877 
KAREN  S  PHELPS.  254  25  3939 
STEPHEN  D  RABORN   438^21   2636 
HERNANDO  G  RAMOS.  382  76  9881 
PARRICK  F  REINSVOLD  545  85  6106 
ROBERT  M   RUSH.  220  94  7769 
JAMES  R  SANTANGELO  090  60  4408 
ROBERTA  SCHMITZ.  227  96  2204 
JOHN  S  SCOTT.  406  06  1 1 50 
MARKT  SIS80N.  214  70  9056 
BRICET  SMITH.  569  27  1108 
MICHAEL  R  ST  JEAN.  012-80  8023 
GARY  W  SWENSON.  528  13  1990 
JAMES  M  TROY  021  58-8384 
TIMOTHY  L  WASHOWICH.  193-52  1499 
GARY  A  WHEELER.  573-49-8978 
CLAUDE  R   WORKMAN.  245-08  1115 
NICHOLAS  J  YOKAN.  504  76-8942 
DAVID  S  ZUMBRO  445  56  2285 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

ANNIE  J   HOFFMAN   585  22  8301 


VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

WIIXIE  J  CROSBY  464-90-8588 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

ANNETTE  L  BERGERON.  018-52  049'i 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  RESERVE  OFFICERS' 
TRAINING  CORPS  CADETS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IN  THE 
GRAJ3E  OF  SECOND  UEUTENANT.  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
531.532.  AND  533 

DARYL  G  AARON.  453-19-8899 
ANDREW  M  ADAMS.  464-57  0206 
LARRY  K   ADAMS.  288-80-9938 
JAMES  M   ADKINS.  232-08-2505 
ANTONIO  N  AOUIRRE.  257-37-2247 
MARK  T  ALLEGOOD.  263-83-0878 
JAMES  A.  ALLEN.  077-68-5456 
KELLY  J  ALTENHOFEN.  518-80-6880 
HEATHER  B  AMSTUTZ.  402-84-4253 
LUKE  A  ANDERSEN.  240-43-2195 
DOUGLAS  A.  ANDERSON.  177  52  5331 
SCOTT  K   ANDREWS.  516-98-5647 
DERRICK  ARINCORAYAN.  576-04  6020 
PHILLIP  W   ARP.  466-37-0845 
JAMES  R   AVICHOUSER.  519-74  4120 
THOMAS  R  AYRES.  230-04  2272 
STEVEN  W  BADE.  444-70-0149 
HANSANG  BAE.  545-25-1997 
ANDREW  L  BAKER.  102  68  5632 
GEOFFREY  T  BALLOU.  466  53  1936 
WILUAM  J   BARRENTINE,  426  13  8453 
LUIS  C  BARRERA.  450-39  2205 
TIMOTHY  A  BASHAM.  413  29  0848 
SAMUEL  C  BASS.  240  37^263 
DAVID  P  BATEY,  464-37  4875 
ROBERT  C.  BAUGHER,  255-1 1  7069 
DAVID  P  BEAUCHENE.  416-13-6116 
PAUL  J,  BECKER,  518  92-1620 
RONALD  J  BEDNARICK.  157  72  5708 
THOMAS  E,  BERGEY,  574-70-4859 
BENJAMIN  P  BERNER.  JR.  434-92  2333 
JOSE  R  BERRIOS.  584-79-3774 
CARTER  J   BERTONE.  077  68  7318 
DAVID  A  BEVACQUA.  298-66  0548 
MICHAEL  L.  BINEHAM.  577  98-3514 
WILLIAM  R  BLACK.  232-15-4669 
WILEY  C  BLANKENSHIP.  234-02  8032 
MICHAEL  A   BLAS.  586  70-7142 
TODD  X  BLOCH.  504-92-3305 
MICHAELS.  BOGER.  541-06  6692 
ANTHONY  J  BOHLIN.  508-88  4503 
BRIAN  P  BOREK.  370  92-7827 
GERALD  T  BORJA.  586  57-0030 
THOMAS  A  BOYD.  431-43-1684 
SHARON  M  BRADFORD,  249-25-7592 
BENNIE  E  BRASWELL  JR,  256-31  5924 
MELVIN  C  BRICKER.  JR.  264-39  9645 
JEFFERY  D  BROADWATER.  405  98  7552 
RICHARD  J   BUDIHAS.  171-62-6283 
VAN  H  BUI.  522-29-1613 
NICHOLAS  J   BUKOVAC.  493  68  2645 
JOHN  S  BULMER.  381  88  2781 
DOUGLAS  S  BUNNER.  234-04  4303 
BRETT  O  BUROELES.  553-75-8007 
GRADY  L-  BURLESON.  JR.  264-57  9656 
JONATHAN  M   BURNS.  542-96  2740 
BRIEN  A  BUSH.  457-31-5791 
DAVID  A   BUTCHER.  291  72-5579 
MICHAEL  D  BYERLEY.  514-84-7088 
TORRES  J  CALDERON.  584  19-6638 
CERVANTES  E  CAMACHO.  099-66  2174 
GREGORY  D  CAMERON.  413-19  2827 
KYLE  C  CAMPBELL.  518-96-6821 
WILLIAM  R.  CANNON.  117-54-8397 
CHRISTOPHER  A  CANTRELL.  256  43  9455 
DAVID  P  CARLSON.  537-66-3944 
MONTESG  CARTAGENA.  584-98-8811 
JEFFREY  L  CARTEE.  296-60-7003 
DARREN  M  CARTER.  518  90-0791 
SYNISTR  B  CARTER.  440-74-4561 
KENT  J  CARTWRIQHT.  372  86-3984 
JOHN  M  CARVER.  528  15-2144 
RICHARD  A.  CAYA.  480-98  3514 
MARTIN  W  CHADZYNSKI.  071  56  9275 
ROBERT  G.  CHAPMAN.  406-04-5788 
MARY  A.  CHICCA.  546-04-7773 
GEORGE  A.  CHIZMAR.  277-52-5300 
ROBERT  E.  CHRISTIAN.  503-94  5423 
EDWARD  T  CHRISTIANSEN  545-67-4227 
RICL  F  CLABAUGH.  212-78-1596 
RACHEL  A.  CLAY,  420-82-7179 
JEFFREY  T  CUFTON,  388-88-8172 
ROBERT  L  CODY,  II.  424-96-7856 
REGINALD  D  COFFEY.  458-43-9285 
ALEXANDER  CONYERS.  250-4 1-11S9 
PATRICK  L  COOK.  512-80-5857 
PAUL  B.  COOKE.  463-53  7147 
PAMELA  J  COOPER.  489-70-1213 
JAMES  D.  COSTIGAN.  485-94-9623 
CARL  E.  COURVILLE.  438-39-1345 
JAMES  E.  COVINGTON.  246  17  9317 
JAMES  D.  COW  ART.  455  39-2452 
DAVID  W  COX.  244-35-5644 
LOGAN  K  COX.  403  19-5809 
EDWARD  A  COZZINI.  398-60-4174 
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JOELS  CRADDOCK.  242  33  4189 
ERIC  H   CRAIG.  407  17  1602 
MITCHELL  J  CRAMPTON.  485  96  0547 
VAZQUEZ  N   CRUZ.  584-13  6478 
JOHN  A  CUNNINGHAM,  259-45  5608 
ROBERT  P  CUREE,  JR,  281  66  0803 
JAMES  J   CUTTING,  229  90  7046 
GURA  A   DALLAM,  III,  040  70  2563 
JAMES  W   DAVIDSON,  244-39  8413 
TRACEY  D  DAVIS,  289-82  7791 
AUGUSTUS  R  DAWSON,  III   257  25  7547 
GREGORY  L  DEDEAUX,  587  29  3745 
MATTHEW  T  DEPOSSE,  188  58  4723 
KIRK  C  DELANEY.  198-56  0755 
BRIAN  N   DELAFLANE,  522-02  1499 
UUBETH  T  DELROSARIO,  554  17  0677 
CHARLES  DEMERY,  249  49  3809 
GARNET  R  DERBY,  532  76  4608 
DAVID  A  DESANTIS,  100-62  5370 
MARGARETS  DEVEREUX,  119  64  8774 
STEPHAN  A  DEVILLE.  214  02  5448 
TODD  D  DICKENS.  579-92  7325 
RHETT  M   DILL.  153  54  5429 
MICHAEL  W  DILLINGHAM.  524  82  4428 
DANIEL  L  DIPIRO.  043  44-9815 
ROBERTS  DIVNEY  001  58  6914 
MANUEL  C  DIW A.  553  35  1190 
DARYL  A  DOBERSTEIN  390  76  3284 
MICHAEL  P  DONNELLY.  138  52  9587 
MARC  F  DOUMITT.  518  94  6440 
JOHN  H   DRAKE.  248  10  855 
DARRIN  C  DRONEN.  501  80  0936 
ROBERT  J  DRUMMOND.  509  66  7936 
MARK  R  DUKE.  215-82  9170 
KURT  A  DULLE.  488-86  1582 
RODNEY  N   DUNCAN.  247-17  9053 
RICHARD  B   DUNHAM.  005  72  5073 
ERNEST  L.  DUNLAP.  JR.  236  23  4089 
CHARLES  S  DUNLOP,  III.  243  25  4762 
DESIREEP  DUNN.  559  79  9186 
DAVE  P  DURDEN.  258-29-0735 
JOHN  F  DURHAM.  555  57  7725 
SHARON  D  EDWARDS.  435  51  6575 
CHARLES  J  EIPPER.  457  49  1872 
DARREN  P  ELISAR.  435  35  6595 
THOMAS  C   ELLIS.  228  11   1937 
NORMAN  E  EMERY.  338  56  4259 
JOHN  W   EMRICH.  293  62  2602 
ALAINEC  ENCABO.  541  90  7295 
JAMES  G  ERBACH.  257  37  9174 
FRANCISCO  J   ESCALERA.  537  82-9978 
ERIC  E  E\ANS.  290  72  9422 
THOMAS  L.  EVANS.  JR.  258  27  0108 
JANETTE  A  FAVREAU.  117  64  3254 
SCOTT  A   FENIMORE.  494  70  9830 
DYAN  FERGUSON.  589  16  5753 
DONALD  P  FIELJ3S.  JR.  500  82-8093 
SCOTT  H   FISCHER.  182  52  8892 
GROSVENOR  W   PISH.  III.  240-33-9097 
CHRIS  A  PLAND  433-17  4128 
WILLIAM  S  PLOURNOY.  432  39  2735 
THOMAS  H.  FOLSE.  435  13  3038 
CHRISTOPHER  S   FORBES.  165  62  4736 
KEITH  J  FORSYTH.  433  13  7621 
GREGORY  J   FOX.  212  88  5817 
DAVID  L.  FRANCISCO,  586  74  3907 
DARREN  C  FRANK,  549-49-8301 
MICHAEL  G  FREIBURGER  519  80  5048 
MICHAEL  R  FUGITT.  430-51  6224 
NICHOLAS  E  FULLER,  482-82  5376 
ANN  E  FURLONG,  367-82  9823 
DENNIS  GAARE.  471-82-4851 
MICHELLE  E  OADSON.  251  45  9065 
JOHN  W  GAGNON.  026-38-8493 
JASON  L  GALINDO.  467-02  3608 
FAWN  D  OALVAN.  559-27-6697 
ALPHONSO  L.  GAMBLE.  452  59  2893 
JOHN  G  GANINO.  225  17  7852 
CRYSTAL  S.  GARCIA.  26 1  55  1 979 
JUAN  R  GARCIA.  JR.  457  25  4954 
VICTORIANO  GARCIA.  JR.  453  47  6149 
MICHEALG  GARRETT.  467  35  1887 
BRIAN  O  GAYLE,  579-88-2944 
ALPHONSO  GENTRY,  458  27-8724 
MICHAEL  L  GIBBS.  259  25-3512 
MICHAEL  K  GILMORE.  545  06  9606 
KENNETH  C  GLEASON.  541  70  6875 
ROBERT  GLENN.  III.  562-57  3408 
RUSSELL  L  GODSIL.  600  01   1212 
JESUS  F  GOMEZ.  571  51  3931 
KEVIN  N  GOODIN   430-49  8878 
KIMNGAN  J  GOODWIN,  224-90  1370 
JACQUELINE  GORDON,  581  33  1407 
ODELL  A,  GRAVES,  561-47-3167 
GREGORY  S  GREEN,  223-08  3496 
RICHARD  J   OREOOIRE,  539-90  2517 
RICHARD  L  GRIFFITH,  301  76  3017 
CHRISTOPHER  L  GRIMM,  476-80-0521 
CRAIG  L.  GROSENHEIDER,  522-88  7010 
JEFFREY  C  GROVER,  533  70  3607 
KEITH  L  GUDEHUS,  489  80  2444 
GARY  M  GURAK,  498-84  0543 
UNDA  L  HADDIX.  232  11  7319 
RAMIN  HAJAVI.  163-80-0937 
PAUL  T  HALDEMAN,  052-82-4266 
MARK  A  HALE,  213-82  2837 
REOINA  S  HALL,  285-70-0818 
TODD  C  HAMILTON,  297-80-8373 
JENNIFER  L  HAMMOND,  106-52  7641 
MARY  F  HARKIN,  532-82-8180 
JOHN  P  HARRIS,  421-11  2570 
WALLACE  L  HARRIS,  257  29  3173 
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KEITH  D  HARVEY   231   17-7211 
RALPH  S   HEDDEN,  432  41  2242 
MICHAEL  D  HEILMANN,  205  62-5561 
DAVID  P  HEIN.  470-84-9912 
JOHN  T  HELMS.  427-49-5986 
GARY  E  HENDERSON   255-08  1462 
LONZA  HENDERSON   JR,  1 17  66-8788 
THOMAS  J   HENTHORNJR  291-50  1566 
THOMAS  J   HERTHEL,  524  19-5392 
MICHAEL  D  HEWITT,  553  17  2043 
nONNA  M  HIBBERT.  107-58-7919 
TIMOTHY  J   HIGGINS,  566-23-1964 
TOMMY  R  HIGGINS,  433  45  3859 
WILUAM  B  RIGHT  432  21  2512 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  HILDEBRANT.  456-86-8292 
DANIEL  P  HILL.  544-80  1283 
MICHAEL  D  HIMA,  563-57  3238 
JEFFREY  C  HODSDON,  001  86-8932 
KERWIN  N   HOLDEN.  243  35  2770 
CARL  L  HOLMES,  432-35-6685 
KENNAN  D   HORN,  444  60  3510 
CHRISTOPHER  D   HOWELL.  436  31-9129 
MATTHEW  C   HOWSON    142  78-4353 
WIIJJAM  J   HRUSKA,  JR,  480-90-7383 
JOSEPH  J   INCARDONA,  084-64  7534 
MARTHA  A  JACKSON   431   13  5896 
TEHRAN CE  L  JACKSON,  482-02-0444 
JEFFREY  R  JACOBS,  214-94-5760 
WILPREDO  E  JAGDON  JR,  411   15-0899 
KE\'INW  JAROSIK,  507  06-4677 
THOMAS  A  JAYCOX.  282  70-4205 
MANNING  T  JETER,  IV,  572  73-3620 
ALBERTA  M   JOHNSON   218  92  1812 
NEIL  A  JOHNSON    117  62  9388 
RANDALLS  JOHNSON,  557  37-4593 
WAYNE  I  JOHNSON   227  13  3713 
BRIAN  C  JONES,  127  64-7892 
JOHN  R  JONES,  532  82  5851 
TRENA  L  JONES,  451  67-0525 
NICHOLAS  D  JORDAN,  302  54  5873 
CRAIG  W  JORGENSON   387-86  7020 
JEFFERY  C  JUSTEN,  299  78-2118 
JOSEPH  J   KALIU  JR,  591-09  8392 
TIMOTHY  H   KALLAS  394  76  3220 
CHRISTIAN  P  KALTENBAUGH   190  58  4516 
TIMOTHY  M   KARCHER,  492-64  9735 
KEVIN  J   KEIPP,  118-62-3769 
ROBERT  F  KEITH,  315  88  2529 
MICHAEL  A  KELLEY  456  27-1897 
SCOTT  F  KELLEY,  009-48-8530 
SHANNON  P  KELLEY,  563  25  2888 
ROBERT  W  KETCHUM,  429-41  9514 
JUNIL  A  KIM,  555-53-5844 
JAMES  E  KINGFISHER,  446-72-2365 
CHARLES  T  KIRCHMAIER,  267-89-9976 
WENDY  R  KOCHAVER  518  78-5291 
DAVID  J   KOSINSKI,  287  60  8616 
PHILLIP  E  KOTOPSKIE,  526-59-7525 
A.NN  K   KRAMARICH,  517-84  9082 
TODD  C  KROS,  226-76-2367 
MERVIN  C  KRAYCSI,  308  90-6311 
MICHAEL  L  KUBALA.  174-52-8372 
GLEN  L,  KUNTER,  417  13  3930 
JOSEPH  W   KUPPICH,  III,  423  78-0969 
KARL  I   KUSSOW.  040-44  9443 
JOSEPH  E  Kl^YKENDALL,  402  15  4282 
MICHAEL  K   LANDADIO,  154-44-8264 
LAURA  L  LANOE,  563  47-4963 
NAJA  M   LANGE,  548-71  2823 
DARRYL  LANGFORD,  508-84  2461 
ANTHONY  W  LAPOINT  467  96  7519 
STEVEN  M  LASKA,  047  74  2646 
JOHN  P  LEATHERMAN   573-65-0525 
LEE  E  LEATHERS,  357-66  4857 
ALLEN  B   LEBRUN,  247  17  4973 
BRIGITTE  M   LEE,  400-25  2149 
SANG  B  LEE.  182-54-6761 
JAMES  V  LEMP.  170-62  3664 
GUY  D  LEVEILLE.  002  60-4407 
DIRK  A  LEVY.  539-66  7069 
LESUE  L  LEWIS.  230  17  2307 
RICHARD  A  LEWIS,  524-08  1520 
THOMAS  W  LEWIS,  464-55  7738 
RODNEY  L  UGHTFOOT,  226  29  6749 
JOSEPHS  UMTIACO  586  72  7059 
ROBERT  W   LINDERMAN,  366-70  5561 
MICHAEL  C  UNDSEY,  256  49  9751 
DOUGLAS  W   UTTLE,  JR,  174  60  5117 
THOMAS  D  LOGAN,  217  92-6600 
ROBERT  E  LOWE,  256  06  9976 
BRIAN  K   LUGENBEEL.  282-80  5699 
MCKAY  S  LUNDGREN,  516-92-0940 
MARK  J  LUNDTVEDT,  470-90-9909 
JACQUELINE  M   LUTHER,  226-23  0672 
COLBERT  A  LYNCH,  422-82-0978 
STEVEN  B  LYONS,  249  19  1532 
HOWARD  V   MACCREADY,  336  72-8105 
GARY  S  MACKENZIE,  099-62-1253 
TODD  D  MACKERT,  294  78-3077 
SEAN  E  MACKINTOSH,  550-75-3640 
CHRISTOPHER  H   MACUN,  409-46  7430 
STEPHANIE  A  MADDEN,  187  62-0320 
JEFFREY  A  MADISON,  444  78-0590 
RAYMUNDO  M  MALLARI,  547-69  7889 
KENNETH  S  MALLERY.  540-66-9368 
TERRENCE  T  MANNS.  236  96  7815 
GEORGE  C  MARKOS  JR.  415  39  8115 
ERIC  D  MARRATTA.  280-80-5450 
DAVID  P  MARTIN.  523-25  1467 
DOUGLAS  C  MARTIN  591   12  6549 
KEN  C  MARTIN   569-49  0421 
RODERICK  C   MARTIN   II    126  60-0427 


MARTINEZ  A  MARTINEZ,  582  63  7048 
CRAIG  T  MASKE,  214-78-1883 
MICHELLE  C  MASON   585-39  1857 
TAMMY  J  MASSART,  397-68-9479 
JACK  H   MAST,  JR,  161-84  7054 
ALEXIS  A   MATABAN,  111  56-2097 
STEVEN  R   MATSON,  181  52-4972 
EARNEST  L  MATTHEWS,  426-37-8276 
WALTER  C  MATTIL.  423-72  1 133 
MATTHEW  E  MATTNER,  390-74-0071 
DAVID  W  MAY,  259-39  9386 
MORRIS  A.  MAYERS,  42»-37-6«72 
RONNIE  L  MAYS.  JR.  280-37  8205 
SAM  R  MCADOO  093-58-6832 
COLLEEN  M   MCALEER.  224  27-6694 
DENNIS  C  MCCALLUM.  JR.  154  54  8554 
RITA  C  MCCLELLAN.  411   17  1461 
JAMES  D  MCDARMONT  522  37-83«« 
BRIAN  P  MCDERMOTT.  507-02  7036 
STANLEY  D  MCDOWEIX.  587-39  1296 
PAULA  J   MCFADIN.  498-84-6963 
STEVEN  T   MCGUGAN.  246-90-6795 
BRIAN  J   MCHUGH.  231  25  2045 
DANNY  L  MCINTOSH.  420-90  7137 
NEAL  P  MCINTYRE.  294-66  4058 
TIMOTHY  M   MCKEAN.  462-45  7924 
PHILUPIAS  MCKINNIE.  590-09  2720 
DORIS  A  MCLEOD.  230  74-5038 
DALE  E  MCPHERSON.  481 -80-9871 
JAMES  S  MCPHERSON.  088^4  8194 
ROBERT  G   MCVAY   525  25-0896 
MICHAELC  MED VED   223  17-3380 
SCOTT  A   MEEHAN.  215  54  3446 
DANIEL  E  MELIOR.  517-80^594 
ALANS  MELLEN,  475  88  8241 
WENDELL  L  MIDDLETON   247  41-0873 
DWIGHTD  MILLER,  241  23-6766 
MARK  A  MILLER  523-90  2161 
MICHAEL  S  MILLER,  231  04  6170 
RUTH  E  MILLER,  269  76  4403 
WOODROW  MILLER,  JR    146  58  6235 
STEPHEN  T  MILTON   404  92  4605 
RONALD  E  MISAK.  445-fl6  2475 
MARK  A  MITCHELL.  093  60-2530 
SCOTT  MITCHELL.  223  74-4450 
DAVID  G   MOATS  401  96-0786 
GREGORY  E  MOFFETT   294  58  5209 
ANTHONY  C  MONTGOMERY   423  0«  5419 
JEFFREY  R  MOORE  262  91  7231 
MICHAEL  K  MOORE.  140-60  6461 
TITUS  MOORE.  283-83-4585 
CARLOS  H   MORALES.  583  67  5122 
LEWIS  M  MORGAN.  425  94  9015 
DANIEL  L  MORRIS.  250-49  7064 
JAMES  E   MORRISON.  236-11  516! 
JAY  J   MORSCHING.  474  72-8174 
DANNY  J   MORTON.  099-58-6211 
ROBERTS  NASH  436  II  3727 
KEVIN  S  NALrER  049-56-0490 
TROY  A   NEASBITT  458  35  4706 
DAVID  R  NEEL  448-80  7236 
GLENN  L  NELSON  JR.  507  02-6846 
MARIANNE  NESBIT  217  90-8387 
MACY  NGO.  538-82  9507 
PHONG  N   NGLHTEN   586  40  3231 
WALTER  G  NICHOLS  JR.  413  25  6632 
VAN  A  NINE.  452-06-3227 
CHARLES  N   NORDAN   246  15  9368 
KIM  M   NORINO.  469-02-5938 
LUNA  A   NORMANDIA.  583-83-4938 
JOYCE  A   NORMANDIN  045-66  6207 
MICHAEL  A  NORRIS.  590  09-9989 
CHRISTOPHERS  NLTJI    163-64-9011 
PATRICK  L  NUGENT  467  13  1839 
MARK  A  OBRIEN   590-05-6829 
DIANE  K  ODONNEIX.  310-82  7126 
PATRICK  J  OKEEFE.  372  70  7413 
CHRISTOPHER  OUPHANT,  248  21  5099 
EDWARD  J  ONEILL  IV   264-81  7098 
JIMMY  W   ORRICK,  413  11-6803 
EDWARD  J  OSPITAL  543  86-8161 
MICHAEL  G   OSTERHOUDT  402^)6  8127 
WILLIAMS  OSTLUND,  501  76  9204 
JAMES  B  OTTNEY  JR,  285-68-6656 
VINCENT  L  OWENS  566-57  5246 
JOHN  E  PACHECO   466  39  9565 
GREGORY  E  PAGE,  123  60  9726 
BARTT  PARNALL.  007-74  7576 
MICHAEL  L  PARR,  498  88-0682 
ARTHUR  D  PATIN   215-88-5249 
BRYAN  E  PATRIDGE  298-78  9225 
LESLIE  A   PAULSEN   398-72-8332 
BRIAN  L  PEARL  495  78-6648 
RICHARD  T  PEAT  JR   138  48  1827 
KATHLEEN  K  PENDRY   573  43  3492 
JON  K   PENNINGTON   486  72  7620 
LAURA  L  PENNISON,  437  51-8562 
JAMES  R  PERKINS,  481-80  9000 
CHRISTOPHER  L  PERRON    153-58  0733 
JAMES  G  PERRY,  224-06  7365 
MICHAEL  P  PERRY   531  76  8363 
RENAE  C  PETERS,  496-82  89 1 3 
PAUL  R   PPAHLER   273  82-4660 
MARY  K  PHEIL.  540-96-5552 
SHAWN  A  PHELPS,  536  88  7992 
EMORY  E  PHLEGAR  JR  589  07  2129 
ERIC  A  PIATT,  180-58  3732 
RAYMOND  D  PICCIRILLO   199  58-1551 
EI.IJ,  PIERCE.  JR.  237  35  1629 
MARK  D   PIKE.  188-82  7927 
ZOE  W   PLUMMER  496  66  8717 
PHILUPE  PLUMPP  427  27  1834 
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DAVID  A  POJTtNGER.  5S«-7«-443J 
DAVID  A  POLAND.  235  25  3587 
DAVTD  E  PONSEIX.  111.  255  0«-8753 
KATHLEEN  J   PORTER.  191  «O-0333 
JAMES  C  POWERS.  JR.  571  70  0738 
ALAN  R  PREBLE.  21l>-58'75l  1 
CARLA  8  PRICE.  441-70-SO97 
MICHELE  M   PRIHODA.  457  53-9940 
JEROICE  N    PRITCHZTT.  229  27   2131 
WILLIAM  C  PRITCHETT  419  08  1597 
CURTIS  K    PROFFITT   289  78  7074 
JAMES  E.  PUGH.  437  92  7403 
SARAH  H  PUTNAM.  021  48  1352 
JASON  O  PYLE.  129  64  1454 
MICHAEL  K   PYLE.  357  50  018« 
RONALD  L  QUINTER,  187  62  5143 
TIMOTHY  J  RAPP.  271  54  7495 
MATTHEW  F  RASMUSSEN   228^90  9084 
KEVIN  W  RAWLINS.  284  76  4411 
CHRISTOPHER  J   RAYMOND.  369  82  4263 
BRIAN  W   REARDON.  023-42  3708 
TROY  A  REDINOER.  539  90  1129 
STEVEN  T  REHERMANN   559  67  4246 
DONALD  M   REMBERT  JH   229  96  1255 
RICK  A  RENDA.  550  55  8327 
PEREDOJ  REYES.  582  57  4616 
ROBERT  A   REYNOLDS.  420  13  3997 
THOMAS  R  RIBBLE.  Ill   228  25  7796 
LANCE  E.  RICHARDSON.  411  21  7183 
DARRIN  C  RICKETTS.  280  74  5546 
WAYNE  S  RIDER,  363  72  2691 
KENNETH  R   RIOOSBEE.  II   243  39  6075 
COLON  P  RIVERA.  581  53  6855 
MOUNA  M   RIVERA.  583-57  2799 
ALISON  G   ROBB.  262  27  6850 
RONALD  L  ROBERTSON   254  27  4639 
KATHERINE  M  ROBSON    179-60  4544 
CHRISTINA  I  RODENBECK.  547  61  3666 
ROBERTO  R  RODRIGUEZ.  463  96  4383 
HUGH  K   ROGERS.  III.  409  37  1850 
STEVEN  M   ROGERS.  431-53  4549 
TRAVIS  E.  ROOMS.  444  54  9822 
ANTHONY  T  ROPER,  252-15  0533 
TEHRANCE  M   ROSALES.  577  98  7S61 
WILLIAM  P  RUDAT.  378-66-0678 
ROBERT  L  SANCHIZ.  519  84  6705 
HERBERT  SANDERS.  JR.  255  43   1837 
KEVIN  M.  SANDERS.  328-56  9104 
ALEX  A.  SANJUAN.  466  49  9883 
GEORGE  J  SAWYER.  IV.  246-02  7789 
WILUAM  H  SCHERMERHORN.  536  78  8276 
ANTHONY  E  SCHMELZER,  291  64  5255 
RODNEY  B  SCHROEDER,  540  80-6106 
JON  P  SCHWARTZMAN   231  98-4654 
SWILUNOW  SCOTT.  JR.  252-13  7002 
RICHARD  D  SCRIVNER.  589-28  9946 
RICHARD  U  SECHRIST.  II.  459  59  2861 
STEVEN  E  8ECER.  413-06-9499 
BEN  A  SHAW.  JR.  507-84-0822 
ANTHONY  B  SHEPARD.  253  33-9474 
ADAM  B  SHEPHERD.  265  75  9935 
GLENN  R  SHIPLE,  266-53  9902 
ALLEN  D  SHREFFLER.  320-68  6861 
ALAN  J  SHUMATE.  239  37  3379 
CHARLENE  P  SIBAJA.  252-23-0792 
JETTREY  A  SILVERMAN.  221  58  3486 
RODNEY  M  SIMMONS.  257  35  0298 
MELVINC  SINOBEN.  586  70  1932 
BARBARA  A.  SION.  132  50-3597 
ERNESTO  L  SIRVAS.  527  95  8882 
DOUQLASC  SKAOGS.  515  60-2119 
MARK  W  SKINNER.  522  19  2135 
DENNIS  M  SMALL.  560  72  2409 
ANTHONY  L  SMITH.  587-45  7850 
OILBERTO  A  SMITH.  0*1  60  4241 
HERBERT  N  SMITH.  579-80-8753 
JAMETTEA  SMITH.  565-96  0130 
MARCUS  O  SMITH.  409-33  2331 
TIMOTHY  A  SOLIE.  557  94  2006 
DAVID  D  80NNEN.  466  53  2182 
CESAR  M  SORIANO.  562  79  6734 
DOMINIC  J  SPARACIO.  144  74  0825 
IRIS  J  SPURLOCK    152-70  9877 
MICHAEL  J  ST AOOSKI.  491  70  9673 
CHRISTOPHER  C  STEKMAN.  470  94  9388 
VINCENT  N  STEPHAN.  440-80-6884 
MARK  F  STEPHENSON.  569-94  8546 
RANDY  O  STEVENS.  48«^80-73»9 
SHEILA  R  STEVENS.  505-02  2572 
GIXNDA  STEWARD.  463  19  3111 
SCOT  P  STINE.  160-52  8520 
EMILLY  M  STOFPEL.  586  70-6589 
MATTHEW  L  STORMS.  398-86  9992 
JANICE  L  STRAIGHT.  530-84-5377 
RAYMOND  STUHN.  207-60-4167 
B0NNI«:L  SUENTZENICH.  182  56  2578 
HENRY  S  SULLY.  423-96-180] 
RONALD  F  8ULPIZIO.  JR.  551  65  1598 
FERN  O  8UMPTER.  218-90-45*7 
HUGH  R.  SUTHERLAND.  263-79  3022 
JEFFREY  G  SUTTON   486-82  1476 
KEITH  A  8WAILES.  484-84-8716 
DAWN  U  SWEENEY,  543-02-0982 
PAUL  J  SWIEROOSZ.  284  88-6683 
DAVID  D  TADA.  556-80-1320 
TIMOTHY  J  T ALONE.  074  62-5240 
EDWARD  J  TAYLOR.  343  31-0685 
SANDRA  D  TAYLOR.  252  15-3676 
BRLANJ  TEMPEST.  315-768772 
TERENCE  B  THIBODEAUX.  43*  43  0113 
KARL  R  THOMAS.  407-92-2589 
LLOYD  R  THOMAS.  595-03  8184 


DOUGLAS  A  THOME  452  47  8423 
RALPH  N    THORN    535  82  0072 
MICHAEL  J   TICE.  300  76  8767 
LEE  M   TOMLINSON  JR.  427  25  5340 
ROBERT  P  TORRES   586  64  2673 
GREGORY  TOUSSAINT  242  15  9829 
MARTY  L  TOWATER  412  06  9473 
DEAN  H   TRULOCK   350  68  1365 
JANET  J   TSAO  569  33  7557 
THOMAS  S   TURMAN    232   19  8531 
BRADI^Y  E   VANHOOK.  407   17   7261 
DAVID  H   VAUCiHAN   571  02  3285 
lODDA   VAUGHN   467  49  6000 
JEFFERY  C   VCXIT  392  56  7478 
DAVID  L  VOHLER   476  88  8394 
MARK  F  VOTIPKA.  508  96  9310 
OLENDA  A   WADDEIJ*  245  39  9776 
ERIC  L  WADE  425  21  6496 
JODI  U  WAGNER   203  56  5852 
CHRISTOPHER  E   WALACH   465  19  6437 
STEPHEN  G  WALDROP  256  13  1328 
DENNIS  W   WALKER.  375-88  4720 
KIMBERLY  A   WALKER.  255  41  6802 
GORIXJN  T   WALLACE  412  23  4894 
DAVID  E  WALSH    102  48  4574 
FR.4NCES  E  WALTERS,  587  19  2856 
KATHERINE  A    WALTHER    264  87  7292 
CHRISTOPHERS  WALTON    184  64  1748 
GREGORY  W   WALTON  561  47  9969 
LENINAIT  WASHINGTON,  587  33  3341 
TOM  W    WATITI    381   84   7929 
RICHARD  G   W.ATSON   256  35  0473 
RONALD  R   WATSON   517  78  6128 
WILLIAM  K   WATSON   0O4  54  3985 
TODD  B   WATT,  184  54  5270 
DEAN  L  WEEKS  580  04  1363 
HIELKE  WELUNG,  215  06-0380 
STEPHEN  A   WERTZ  425  33  4674 
MATTHEW  A   WHAIJL^Y   412  35  5003 
BRUCE  WICKERSHAM   547  37  0789 
DARRY  R  WHITAKER   578  90  9675 
JEFFERY  R   WHITE  420  08  2468 
GARY  L  WILLPORD  290  86  2371 
JL'LIUS  WILLIAMS   [11,  424  06-7629 
MICHAEL  T  WIUJAMS,  247  47  3607 
SCOTTY  E  WILUAMS.  246  31  2839 
STANLEY  T  WILLIAMS,  265  45  9350 
WILBERT  O  WILUAMS,  145  58  9638 
DAVID  E  WILLIAMSON,  482  76  6829 
LYNDA  X   WILUSON   227  15  3529 
ANDREW  J   WILLSE.  032  56  4641 
JAMES  I.  WILMETH,  IV   269  66  9082 
CHARLES  V    WILSON    587  33  0129 
JOHN  D   WILSON  JR,  405  17  6985 
RICKY  A   WILSON   384  72  9843 
TERRY  M    WILSON  JR  405  84  4146 
MARA  L  WINTERS,  461  65  8924 
PETER  M   WLASCHIN,  171  74  4516 
JOHN  W   WOFFORD  JR,  134  62  7382 
STEPHAN  P  WOLFERT,  394  72  0608 
PATRICK  T  WRIGHT   316  78  5279 
RICHARD  S   YADA.  535  92  6448 
DARREN  R   YARBROUGH.  406  11  6250 
BRETT  L  YOUNG   531  84  5951 
R.ANDYS  ZALES.  368  90  4891 
ESMERALDO  ZARZABAL.  261  71  8358 
DANIEL  J  ZIMMERMAN   398  84  4147 
THEODORE  E  ZIMMERMAN   358  50  8944 
GEORGE  A  ZSIDISIN.  ISi  68  4517 
JOHN  D  ZUKUC  517  80  9292 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLlX)WlNG  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO 
TION  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593.  8362  AND  8371.  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

WALTER  W   ADAMS   462  74  0566 
WAYNE  C  BARNETT  098  34  4288 
RALPH  J   BARRAS.  433  82  6641 
RAYMONDS  S   BARROW.  033  30  3986 
ELVERTTJ   BARTON.  445  36  2863 
CHARLES  W   BEATTIE.  291  38  9459 
SALVATORE  BELLOISE.  261  54  7114 
PAULS  BERGER.  288  38-4581 
LOUIS  M   BERRA.  366  42  4408 
GERALD  A   BLACK.  249  74  3573 
JOSEPH  E   BLACKWELL.  JR.  258  70  1121 
WIULIAM  C  BOUNG,  JR,  435  58  6848 
MICHAEL  J   H   BRADLEY,  265  62  4234 
ALBERT  L  BRADY,  507-56  7103 
EDWARD  M   BREAK   55162  9295 
DUNCAN  L  BRIDEWELL,  437  70  0652 
GARY  L  BRUEHLER,  265  60  2236 
JOHN  H   K   BUCHHOLZ.  270-40  8736 
ROGER  O   BUCKMAN,  532  40-0870 
MICHAEL  A   BURKE.  565  60-8963 
RICHARD  J   BUSBOOM,  507  54-8898 
DAVID  A  CARLSON  016  26  1778 
RICHARD  L  CECIL  432  80  9694 
WALTER  H   CLARKE.  JR.  310  44  6249 
KENNETH  T  CUFPORD.  068  34  4698 
ALAN  B  CLUNE.  042  36-2624 
ROGER  L  COAKLEY   508-54  0125 
RICHARD  W  COKER  574  14  4796 
ANDREW  COLTICHESNE.  001  32  7835 
PINAR  CRANE.  JR.  565  58  1505 
GEORGE  D  CRANSTON.  266  66  5849 
RICHARD  J  CHOKER.  237 ^41859 


JAMES  P  CURTIN.  512-44  7114 
ANDERSON  DAVIE.  JR.  157  36  2966 
LARRY  L  DAVIS.  244  54  0212 
JOSEPH  D  DEl.UCA.  564-38-0546 
GILBERT  J  DIPIETRO.  179-38-8606 
GERALDINE  B  DODSONSMITH.  017  34  4634 
MARCIA  A  DONTJE.  386-46-3384 
RONALD  R  DORRIS.  352-30-1483 
JOHN  E  DOZIER.  IV.  569-68-2892 
WILLIAM  DUBIS.  250  88-4917 
KENT  M.  EASTY.  228-62-3462 
DUWAYNE  A  EBERTOWSKI.  501-38-2586 
PAUL  D  EPSTEIN.  287  34-8083 
ROBERT  E  ERICSON.  JR.  184  34-1313 
RONALD  R.  ERNST.  266-72-4534 
JAMES  P  FAULKNER.  106  34  9780 
JAMES  P  FEIGHNY.  III.  524-52-0982 
JAMES  H.  FISCHER,  387-34-1722 
CUFPORD  P  FITZGERALD.  Oil  28  7522 
GODFREY  Y   K   PO.  576-36  1485 
GALE  H  FRENCH.  003  28-0038 
THOMAS  H  GARDNER.  287-36  6714 
ADAM  R  GEUSS.  127  34-7457 
DAVID  L  GRAY.  486-50  1719 
DAVID  F  GROEBNER.  475-46-1178 
JOHN  K  OULCK.  216-36-1331 
FERDINAND  J  GURNEY  443-38-9738 
RICHARD  A  HALAPIN.  196  30-4820 
RICHARD  P  HALL,  585-01-1128 
LOUIS  HARI.  14334-5640 
MICHAEL  F  HARRIS.  418  58  1521 
REUBEN  E   HARRIS.  JR.  228-54-9919 
RICHARD  H   HARRIS,  JR.  165  38  1144 
COURTLAN  C  HAZELTON.  526-60-9872 
EUGENE  A   HEBERT.  206  28  8868 
GORDON  G   HEINIGER.  311  50-9837 
WALTER  A   HITTINGER.  193-28-2807 
GEORGE  R.  HITTLE.  JR.  201  34  4160 
DOUGLAS  D  HOBBS.  444-40-1121 
STEPHEN  E.  HOLBERT.  414  66-6110 
RICHARD  A.  HOUSE.  II,  228  58  6574 
WILUAM  G   HOUSTON,  247-68-5867 
OAYNORM   HUDSON.  226  58  5018 
CHARLES  M   HUTCHESON,  297  36  9035 
DEAN  P  BUTTON,  145-36  5694 
JAMES  B   HYLAND,  084-34-5392 
CHRISTOPHER  M  JONIEC.  150  40  6899 
WILUAM  S  KARSNER,  405  54  3888 
MAHENDRA  KAUL.  228-88-9773 
ARTHUR  B  KELLER.  347  36  9707 
JOHN  E  KELLY.  261  64  6780 
LARRY  P  KELLY.  518-46-4693 
JOHN  L  KING.  465-66  9022 
HAROLD  F  KLAUS.  JR.  487  48  2604 
MARK  Y   KOVSKY.  163  36-6551 
ROBERT  S   KRISS.  456  68-8819 
WILUAM  R   KUHNS.  192-30-9195 
LARRY  D  LARSON.  469-52  7674 
NORMAN  E.  LASATER.  495-44  1631 
PAUL  W  LAVENDER,  JR.  246  60  8813 
ARCHIE  C  LEBRON.  420-58-2125 
WAYNE  H.  LEPORS.  549-48-4901 
FREDERICK  W   UNDAHL.  013  32  1330 
CRAIG  A  UNDBERG.  523-62-2494 
EUGENE  R,  LOCK.  489-48-8002 
JOSE  M   LOPEZ.  583-12-2159 
HENRY  J   LORENZETTI.  230  54  4449 
LARRY  V   LUNT.  529-58-4398 
DAVID  J   MACKAY.  021-34-8255 
MICHAEL  J   MADIGAN.  314-48-1503 
ROBERT  E  MARKUTSA.  211-30-5553 
OLEN  D  MARLOW.  JR.  237-64-5846 
ALAN  C  MARSHALL.  085  34  7382 
KENNETH  R   MARSHALL.  096-34  3190 
JOE  L  MARTIN.  443-32-0464 
RICHARD  T  MASEK.  353-34-9969 
RICHARD  W  MATZKO.  211  30  2439 
REGINA  M   MCGUINESS.  119-32-1811 
MICHAEL  W   MCILVOY.  343  34  3807 
KENNETH  L  MCKIBBAN.  554  72  6461 
WILLIAM  A  MCLOUQHUN.  056  36-6458 
THOMAS  M   MESSECAH.  544-46-1671 
WENDELL  J   MEYERER.  147-32-8051 
CHARLES  L  MICKLEY.  301  30  5095 
GREGG  C   MILLER.  412-44-4199 
JOHN  C  MILLER.  210-30-1874 
ROBERT  J   MILLET,  435-68-8508 
ZEBULON  V   MITCHELL.  JR.  230-66  8849 
DONALD  R  MOORE.  511-56-8421 
JOHN  W  MORRISSEY.  164  32-1200 
JAMES  H   MURAKAMI.  516-40-2393 
GEORGE  F  NELBON.  420  42  5605 
TERENCE  M   NELSON,  414  46-1775 
DOUGLAS  E  NEWCOMB.  564-60  1124 
STEPHEN  C  NOBLE.  005  42  4985 
DOUGLAS  A  OHLDE.  513  50-1069 
DEAN  M  OLANDER   479-58-5763 
JOSEPH  C  ORWAT.  328-34-0960 
BILLY  D  PARENT.  441-40-8688 
EMMONS  F  PARROTT.  306-42-4786 
NICHOLAS  R   PCHELKIN.  567  56-0151 
GEORGE  E.  PEELER.  JR.  248-72-2656 
PETER  J   PERKOWSKI.  146-34-1102 
KYLE  F  PERO.  026-32-1453 
CHARLES  A  PET8CHKE.  026-32-0994 
MICHAEL  J   PETZ.  363-40-2887 
JAMES  S  POLUARO.  173-34  4583 
BETTY  U  POND.  450-62-8165 
NELSON  D  POWELL.  JR.  402-64  9532 
DAVID  M   PURTEE.  555-56-3340 
JAMES  M  QUICK.  563-58-6508 
WILUAM  C  REDDICK.  131  30-0913 
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CHARLES  R.  RENDER.  331-30-2315 
DAVID  W  REUTHER.  526-62-9891 
WILUAM  P  RILEY.  2M-60-0M0 
JAMES  W.  ROBERTS.  224-64  9218 
EDWARD  H   ROOKS.  JR.  432-10-1916 
DAVID  J   ROTHSCHILD.  209-34-8183 
MICHAEL  S  RYAN.  431-42-1110 
JAMES  D.  SAMPSON.  280-10-9603 
DONALD  E.  SCHELL,  261-82-1200 
JOHN  M.  SELLARS.  449-60-9114 
NAHIDA  C.  SHERMAN.  082-36-4627 
RICHARD  H.  SHERMAN.  049-30-6005 
RICHARD  W.  SHINE.  092-34-7266 
ATTILA  T.  SIMON.  422-46-2223 
RONALD  P  SIMPSON.  001-32-4889 
COLIN  E.  SMITH,  423-48-9860 
RUSSELL  E.  SMITH.  418-42-1366 
FRANKLIN  R.  SMOYER,  199-32-0343 
GARY  W  SPENCE,  467-68-1061 
TED  T  8QUYRB8.  425-«2-8839 
E.  OIFPORD  STACK.  330-36-3002 
DUANE  A.  STANLEY.  416-64-8111 
DONALD  L  STEANSON.  514-44-9901 
EDWARD  A.  STICKLER.  516-46-6320 
RAYMOND  L  STREETER.  509-40-2113 
JAMES  W  STROH.  533-42  1921 
JAMES  F  STUART.  JR.  51 1  -44-2865 
ROBERT  C  STUMPP.  296-38-5111 
JAMES  D  SULLIVAN.  141-32-9861 
PETER  K.  SULLIVAN.  429-84-2189 
VINCENT  P  SURWILO,  040-30-1840 
ANTHONY  C  TAYLOR,  223-46-8218 
ALLAN  R.  THOMAS,  451-58-4019 
STEPHEN  W  THROWER,  491-44-6396 
TOBIE  R.  TTTSWORTH.  III.  444-46-1171 
FRANCIS  R  TRANCE.  196-30-4804 
LARRY  U  TWrrCHELL  386-42-5191 
JAMES  G  VALLANCE,  111-36-0240 
NORMAN  D.  VANDYKE.  318-34^519 
RICHARD  B.  VANVLEET.  026-34-3366 
FREDERICK  A.  VIOHL,  124-32-1156 
LAWRENCE  M.  WAGER.  133-S6-4225 
GEORGE  T  WARD,  104-32-0005 
RICHARD  H  WATKINS.  468-50-259S 
WILUAM  N   WELBORN.  241-66-0514 
RICHARD  F   WHilTY.  394-42-9111 
MARK  J  WILCOX.  160-36-5661 
BASCOMBE  J  WIUSON.  242-14-4924 
WILUAM  C.  WIRSTROM.  434-52-2435 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  W  HEYWARD.  JR.  240-52-5101 
JOHN  J  KROZ8ER.  134-24-1806 
JOE  E.  LUNCEPORD.  241-64-4456 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  R.  AMES,  520-56-7146 
THOMAS  J  BEGAN.  416-50-0141 
ALLEN  N  BENNINO.  461-46-1039 
EDWARD  S.  DUKE,  430-36-4100 
FRANCISCO  M.  ORANDA.  483-01-3221 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  colonel 

TRERON  8.  BAILEY.  419-42-0958 
DAVID  B.  BYRNE.  JR.  421-44-0344 
JAMES  M.  CAULPIELD,  081-24-3840 
TERRELL  W  DARLMAN,  483-64-0691 
ROBERT  O   DAMBR06IO,  181-32-9127 
BERNARD  A.  DICKSON.  238-58-9082 
EDGAR  W.  ENNI8,  JR,  344-70-9906 
LAURENCE  8.  PEDAK.  298-40-8842 
ROBERT  O.  LEE,  4«4-«8-4392 
EIXJAR  O  PARR,  429-82-0986 
JOE  RAMIREZ,  449-42-1060 
JOHN  P.  RUDY.  II.  471-40-6390 
ROBERT  E.  SEARS,  410-40-8879 
WILLIAM  O.  STEVENS.  319-36-3347 
MICHAEL  R.  WATTS.  306-44-1331 

KEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOSE  BISQUERRA.  233-64-2954 
JOHNJJY  C.  ELUOTT.  420-43-6360 
RICHARD  R.  HILL.  448-14-6909 
JOHN  H.  HOLMBERG,  463-64-3440 
EDWARD  T  KIMBLE,  IH,  311-36-5763 
DONALD  R.  KLEIN.  383-33-4019 
EDMOND  J  LEROUX.  JR.  438-64-3591 
STEVEN  E,  USTON.  521-63-3433 
TOMMY  L  LOVE,  314-40-4191 
RICHARD  T.  LUNGER.  183-33-0438 
EUOENE  C.  MASO,  141-34-1609 
HOWARD  A,  MCMAHAN.  341-74-7167 
ROOEUO  D  NARANJA.  033-38-1442 
ICARANOAL  A,  NAVAL.  164-38-3708 
ARMIN  B,  OL£EN,  I04-S8-49S8 
OILU8  L.  PAYNE.  430-44-6193 
AU  A.  SADODOHIAN.  370-53-1849 
BERTON  T  8CHAEFPER,  319-34-9194 
DONALD  G  SEBE8TA.  404-36-1 183 
PRANK  L  SMITH,  444-64-1193 
JAMIS  A.  STRINE,  306-36-4246 
WILUAM  K.  SULLIVAN.  498-44-8904 
PAUL  W.  TERRBXL.  216-34-7342 
NED  J  WHITCOMB.  394-32-0819 
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NTJRSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

RAYNELLE  BAILEY.  266-80-6065 
EUZABETH  R   BATES.  487-44-2413 
JOANN  H   BOYLES.  333-33-1857 
PAITLA  S  CARRICK.  183  34  7786 
JANE  C  CARSON.  139-36-1034 
PHYLLIS  M.  CRAFT.  506-46-1523 
NANCY  J  DRISCOLU  032-34-6293 
DONALD  E.  W  ELLIOTT.  148-36-9818 
GEORGIA  A   HALE.  246-14-8636 
JOHN  J  HANSMANN.  343-34-5148 
JITOITH  P  HANSON.  011-32-0439 
SYDNEY  D  KRAMPrrZ.  281-30-8484 
CAROLYN  MASSION.  137  34-8438 
PELECIA  C  MATTHEWS.  194-34-5500 
ERNA  R.  MCEWEN.  516-40-7320 
BEN  D  MITTMAN.  509-40-5477 
MAUREEN  B  NILAND.  223-50-9498 
JUDY  V  SCHMIDT.  523-42-1493 
VICTORIA  E  SLATER.  343-34-4461 
GRACE  A  WILLARD.  001-42-9404 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

To  be  colonel 

EDWARD  O.  CARTER.  131-30-6114 
ROBERT  C  DAVIDGE.  019-32-6284 
WILUAM  K   HINDON.  151-34-4071 
MICHAEL  J  JANSEN.  240-80-9664 
ROBERT  S  MEARS.  044-34-4030 
JAMES  T  PATE.  JR.  361-64-9940 
CLEMENT  H   WHITE,  264-10-1931 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES 

To  be  colonel 

GARY  L  BOWMAN.  299-36-2194 
HARRY  C  KING.  263-68-6284 
WILUAM  E  LAMMERS.  487-44-4381 
LAWRENCE  F  SHEEHAN.  JR.  009-34-1321 

IN  THE  AIR  PORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  PORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  ANY  OP  THE  POI^ 
LOWING  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A.  GRADE 
HIGHER  THAN  600306009006109104091 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  captain 

FRANK  ABATE.  046-48-0035 
STEVEN  R  ACUP.  356-48-9364 
DALLAS  O  ADAMS.  JR.  232-11-3601 
DONALD  J   ADAMS.  384-12-9511 
PHILIP  J  AOER.  211-60-4141 
JEREMY  J.  AIKINS.  544-10-3441 
JERRY  L.  ALCORN.  524-06-6142 
BRUCE  C.  ALEXANDER.  248-11-2460 
DAVID  L.  ALEXANDER.  304-66-2140 
GREGORY  L  ALEXANDER.  213-10-MM 
DAVID  M   ALPARO.  424-08-0466 
THOMAS  M   ALLEN.  II.  266-61-8741 
DANIEL  B  ALLRED.  436-43-8813 
KEVIN  T.  ALMEROTH.  354-11-4814 
MARK  B.  AI^ID.  433-18-1121 
MARK  D.  ALTENBURG.  396-68-4987 
DONATO  J.  ALTOBELU.  JR.  119-42- 7186 
JAMES  W  ALTUS.  443-33-2061 
ALEX  G   ALVARAOO.  463-06-1600 
CURTIS  R.  AMBLE.  468^78-4842 
AXEL  G.  ANARUK  436-40-6437 
ANTONIO  ANDERSON.  074-50-9617 
DAVID  U  ANDiaiSON.  133-42-9670 
DENNIS  L.  R  ANDERSON,  480-74-8764 
DENNIS  8.  ANDERSON   469-80-9421 
GARY  R  ANDERSON.  236-70-1964 
MICHAEL  R  ANDERSON.  391-46-4393 
STEPHEN  K.  ANDERSON.  430-64-0083 
RHYAN  C.  ANDREWS.  324-10-8831 
DOUGLAS  W.  APPLEOREN.  336-46-4444 
DEAN  A.  ARMSTRONG.  414-86-3893 
CYNTHIA  A  ARNETT,  303-63-4136 
JONATHAN  R  ARNETT.  439-29-4393 
RONALD  A.  ARNOLD.  131-40-48A1 
ANDREW  P  ARP.  474-88-8133 
WILLIAM  W  ARRASMITB.  331-90-3844 
MICHAEL  I.  ARSENAULT.  019-43-1933 
OREGO  W   ASELAGE.  494-44-9088 
LEE  J   ASH.  431-96-1685 
JOHN  M  AUGU8TIN.  338-13-4334 
LEE  B  AUMEND.  383-48-4615 
MARK  A.  AVERY.  414-64-0914 
WILUAM  W   AVERY.  309-64-3133 
JAMES  T  AXELSON.  133-53-3000 
JOHN  W  AYRES.  JR.  422-S8-3449 
BRADLEY  E  BABB.  446-60-9661 
STEPHEN  BACHOWSKI.  JR.  184-46-4744 
KENNETH  R.  BAKER.  364-49-4913 
KURT  A.  BAKER.  399-43-0941 
TIMOTHY  W  BALDWIN.  494-66-9899 
THEODORE  R   BALLARD.  469-86-6894 
DEBORAH  D  BALLEN.  316-63-0114 
WAYNE  R,  BALSA VICH.  393-48-2124 
DAVID  J  BANT  A.  447-24-3361 
GREGORY  8  BARCLAY,  414-44-6163 
PATRICK  BARNES,  581-15-4016 
DAVID  W  BARNETT.  015-56-1614 


CHRISTOPHER  T.  BARON.  »»1-7»-»«»1 
EARL  W.  RARRETT.  t»€-»*-mO* 
KENNKTH  B.  BARRnT,  014-t8-3SI0 
DAVID  L.  BARTHOLOIIKW,  M»-X»-*MJ 

GRETA  L.  BARTLZT,  Ml-11-Wm 
KIRK  R.  BARTbOW.  U1-M>-10M 

RICHARD  P.  BARWICK.  JK  SH-M-OJOS 

DOnOLAS  K.  BASIOER,  3a«-a*-«740 

LUKE  P.  BASaX.  118-40-7411 

BLAINE  H.  BATEMAN.  419-14-4891 

KEITH  D  BAUDER.  M*-41-4314 

CHRI8TOPHKR  P.  BAUMOARTNZR.  tH-ti-tm 

BRIAN  T  BAXLEY.  078-60-8311 

CANDACE  A.  BAXTER.  411-14-4267 

DAVID  M.  BAYS.  lT(-74-01S4 

JAMES  U  SEASON.  JR.  237-a<-7169 

GEOFFREY  D.  BEER.  299-43-2M5 

JOHN  F.  BEOLEY.  Ml -68-67(6 

WILLIAM  M.  BEHZNNA.  3(1-19-S844 

JAMES  O  BEHLINO.  JR.  414-86-0104 

MARK  D  BEHNKE.  3(6-04-1441 

DAVTD  M.  BELLAMY.  323-03-9300 

BRUCE  P  SELLER.  31I-«6-1344 

CONRAD  O.  BELVEAL.  434-66-1(51 

JOHN  L  M.  BELYEU.  3«1 -64-7441 

GREGORY  8.  BENJAMIN.  »«4-14-2773 

RICHARD  A  BENNETT.  444-93-4430 

RODGE3%  R  BENNETT.  346-11-8479 

ANDREW  M   BENO.  433-63-69(4 

GREGORY  J   BENTLEY.  397-63-4110 

TERRY  R  BENTLEY.  409-96-0303 

BRUCE  A-  BENYSHEK.  443-31-0144 

FREDERICK  D  BERG.  334-16-4127 

WAYNE  P.  BERG.  JR.  383-63-7743 

JOHN  J.  BEROMANN.  349-23-1014 

MICHAEL  R.  BERG8TROM.  463-17-7898 

WILLIAM  P  BERKBIOLER.  32S-4O-S011 

THOMAS  C  BERRODIN.  344-48-3419 

OMAR  BILUGUE.  484-34-3446 

ROGER  L  BINGHAM.  177-40-3725 

DIANE  N   BINOLEY.  400-72-4206 

LAWRENCE  R.  BIRD  379-60-8647 

ROBERT  8.  BIRNEY.  219-64-0146 

DAN  H  BISHOP.  JR.  361-44-1564 

MICHAEL  L.  BISHOP.  240-21-2269 

DEMETRA  B.  BITZES.  138-52-8027 

JOSEPH  W  BLACK,  529-68  1090 

ROBERT  K.  BLAHA.  113-34-3593 

GARY  A.  BLEVTNS.  3(3-45-9348 

GARY  V.  BLOM8TROM.  366-98-3141 

ROBERT  L.  BOE8HART.  390-40-9644 

JAMES  D  B0006.  344-11-8991 

TRENT  L.  BOOOS.  300-44-4011 

ROBIN  D  BONNER.  4(9-66-4851 

KENT  D  BOSWORTB.  413-86-6896 

GREGORY  J  BOUKEDES.  34*-(3-0441 

ROBERT  H.  BOULWARE.  464-73-3641 

JAME£  K.  BOURE8SA.  544-13-9791 

RANDY  R.  BOWMAN.  363-18-1832 

THOMAS  M   BOWMAN.  338-94-3874 

MARVIN  J  BOWSER.  478-93-1023 

BRUCE  D  BOYD.  391-68-3347 

MICHAEL  K  BRACH,  387-74-4(23 

CURTIS  I.  BRAKE.  472-70-0080 

LAURA  J  BRANBY.  288-64-3734 

JAMES  M  BRANDEBURG.  044-48-9868 

RANDEL  L  BRANSON.  414-04-4384 

DONALD  D  BRATTON.  JR.  438-03-6315 
JOHN  J  BRATUN.  300-46-6844 
SHAWN  P  BRAUE.  146-44-4341 
RANDALL  W  BRAUN8.  483-76-3178 
DARRYL  W  BRAYMAN.  031-44-4149 
ROBERT  D  BRAZEL.  214-84-9641 
MICHAEL  P  BRENNAN.  132-46-2764 
PATRICK  J  BRENNAN.  124-42-6091 
RICHARD  W.  BRETTIN.  440-02-6306 
DANIEL  C  BRINK.  340-44-1409 
DONALD  R  BRINSON.  540-02-3691 
WILUAM  J   BRISENDINE.  244-04-1364 
JAMES  S  BROADWAY.  487-21-3415 
WILLIAM  A  BROADWAY.  447-72-8797 
DAVID  E.  BROCKMAN.  444-24-4111 
MARTIN  H.  BROGU.  404-98-6161 
BARRY  U  BROOKS.  464-44-7303 
TODD  A.  BROOKS.  574-54-4073 
JAMES  L.  BROOME.  III.  348-39-0384 
CARY  R  BROWN.  331-9(-00(9 
GERALD  E.  BROWN.  JR,  431-31-7788 
MICHAEL  A  BROWN,  573-24-9339 
GRANT  A  BROWNHILL.  441-88-3736 
ROBERT  B  BROWNING.  334-62-434( 
MICAL  R  BRUCE.  223-08-4804 
JOHN  A.  BRUHN.  III.  564-11-4204 
JOHN  J  BRUN.  448-90-3483 
KEITH  R  BRYNES.  080-42-8336 
MARK  A  BUCCIGR08SI.  460-06-6463 
JEFFREY  B  BUCHER.  114-44-6349 
PHIUP  C  BUCK.  316-83-9137 
KEVIN  W  BUCKLEY.  167-44-3900 
KATHRYN  P  BUDZIK.  313-80-8196 
ROBERT  W   BULLOCK.  364-41-4633 
EVELYN  J   BUNTON.  451-83-0(91 
BRENT  T,  BURPORD.  0(6-63-0900 
KENNETH  P  BURGESS.  349-31-1173 
REGINA  BURKE.  048-38-0311 
HAROLD  D  BDRKET,  307-44-0833 
LEE  C  BURKETT.  287-46-6711 
TED  V  BURWELL.  JR.  311-70-4349 
JEFFRY  T  BU8CHMAN.  313-66-8148 
ARNOLC  8.  BUSTLE.  316-43-9333 
THOMAS  A.  BUTER.  093-44-4231 
JAMES  K   BUTTS.  323-66-3917 
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UXLVIN  C.  BYRD.  «]«  tl  M«J 
SCOTT  a  BYRHI.  S4J-IJ  1137 
ANDREW  &  CAIN.  41S-2S-1M1 
USA  M.  CAUJWELL.  374-«]-M}« 
WILUAlf  K.  CAUJWELU  5««-03  MI  1 
QBOROE  8.  CALBODN.  JR.  MlM-USt 
SCOTT  E.  CAUUNS.  M»- 1 1  -1»31 
DANIEL  J  CALLAN.  llS-M-<223 
DAVID  U  CAUXN.  r7S-44-31M 
wnj.lAM  D.  CAMERON.  370-M-S737 
BRIAN  R.  CAMPBELL.  M3  17^S0M 
JOHN  H.  CAMPBELL.  JR.  I3S- 17M2S 
CRISPOLOO  A.  CAMPELU.  044-43-«S3« 
DAVID  M.  CANNON.  53S-M-<1«5 
BRUCE  A-  CANTRELL,  3M-M-S40S 
DENNIS  J  CAROA.  M«-a3-51&S 
PRANCIS  X-  CARILLO.  JR.  J17-73 -94« 
DAVID  L  CARLON.  431-17  »00» 
CARL  R  CARLSON.  3U-a3-OS» 
THOMAS  L.  CARLSON.  MO- 15- 1014 
GREOORT  S.  CARMICHAEL.  303-7S-1748 
TODD  I-  CARNAHAN.  32»-4O-9103 
BARRY  A  CARPENTER.  34»-M-3S3S 
OREGORT  D  CARR.  ]n-IO-«M4 
GUS  A.  CARRILLO.  453-37-3376 
KENNETH  D.  CARTER.  &44-««-5912 
AARON  M  CASADY.  30»-«3-l*49 
BRIAN  CASEY.  104'4«~R3ia 
MICHAEL  E  CASH.  441^8^2107 
PHILLIP  J  CAS8IBRY.  4OO-0»-7055 
JEFITIEYP  CATER.  41  i-«»-HS2 
WAYNE  R.  CHAMBERS.  4<3-15-3Bia 
JEPPREY  L  CHANCE.  34S-0S^»«37 
RICHARD  R.  CHANDLER.  573->0-5531 
MONICA  E  CHAPMAN.  034-50-0732 
SCOTT  A.  CHAPMAN.  Ml-S«-43»7 
SIDNEY  E  CHATTERLEY.  572-7J-4J09 
DENNIS  W.  CHENEY.  101-4MW71 
PHILIP  C.  CHEVALLARO.  397-4S-3104 
SHEILA  O  CREWmNG.  579-U-5709 
THOMAS  A.  CHILD.  III.  155-3S-1411 
JOHNW  CHTTTUM.  330-94-3154 
OWEN  T  CHOATE.  437-13-3814 
JERALD  R  CHRISTENSEN.  47S-IIO  5«40 
MARC  W  CHRISTENSEN.  5«1  31  3134 
PAUL  L  CHRISTIANSEN.  30S-«S-55a« 
MICHAEL  B.  CHURCH.  00»-4a-»9«8 
PAULM.  CHURCHILL.  021-54-6151 
PETER  A.  CIPPERLY.  123^»-1113 
ALBERT  P  CmCELU.  133-5S-3411 
BRETT  J.  CLARK.  343-60-3«10 
CHARLES  E  CLARK.  247-04-9402 
DAVm  H.  CLARK.  47«-83-a030 
GREGORY  C.  CLARK.  3«7-35-«S92 
JASON  L  CLARK.  48123-4520 
MICHAEL  E  CLARK.  423-93- 1 943 
PAUL  J  CLARK.  524-08-7485 
JOHN  G  CLARKE.  014-48-7572 
GILBERT  O  CLASSEN.  JR.  214-82-8515 
LORENZO  G.  CLAYTON,  239-96^5125 
STEVEN  R  CLAYTON.  533  58-0332 
JOHN  M  CLOWE.  230-04-0405 
ROBERT  B.  CLYBURN.  JR.  251  23-8302 
RICHARD  D  COCHRAN.  2S3  59-28C8 
RONALD  S  COGGESHALL.  2S1  49  3141 
GEORGE  W  COGGIN.  418-88-9272 
ALAN  R.  COLE.  459-31-5823 
STEWART  J.  COLE.  585-72-3785 
CYNTHIA  a  COUN.  344-15-0715 
JOSE  E  COLON.  583-78-721 1 
DANIEL  L  COLWELL.  121-50-8789 
PATRICK  M.  CONDRAY.  223-15-7057 
CATHERINE  A  CONDRON.  543-88-4577 
MICHAEL  P  CONNOLLY  430^21-7827 
DOUGLAS  O  CONNORS.  395-58-4593 
JOSEPH  CONRAD.  III.  315-76-1122 
DOUGLAS  P  CONSTANT.  189-54-7870 
GINGER  D  COOK.  427-23-8875 
JEFFREY  N  COOMBE.  171-52-6792 
PHILIP  L  COONCE.  510-88-8181 
DAVID  J  COONEY.  451  27-5714 
DANIEL  E  COOPER.  JR.  281-50-7845 
WILLIAM  O  CORDER.  459-23-2887 
EDWIN  H.  CORDBB.  JR.  524-82-3895 
KEITH  R  CORLISS.  94n-B8-875« 
DALE  T  CORMIER.  527-43-3951 
ROBERT  M.  COeSABOOM.  247-90  8795 
RICHARD  A.  COSTELLO.  174-44  7376 
JTJDY  C  COTTLE.  580-04-3907 
DAVTD  C.  COTTRELL.  181-48-7589 
MICHAEL  P  COULTER.  281  89-8019 
WILLIAM  D  COWAN.  040-58-0770 
DALE  R.  COX.  552-88-8281 
NOEL  J  COX.  131-84-5338 
BRYAN  E  CRANPORD.  429-17  7118 
WILLLAM  B.  CRAWPORD.  448-84-7158 
DANA  A  CREASY.  413-98-9521 
GBOPPREY  C.  CREWE.  JR.  459  13-8888 
JOSEPH  P.  CREWS.  239-93-3091 
ALVIN  J  CRITTELL.  457-31-0579 
RODNEY  L  CROSLEN.  259  35^4041 
ARTHUR  I.  CROSS.  310-88-9440 
RANDOLPH  G.  CROWDER.  453-98-2029 
SCOTT  K.  CUMMING8.  550-27  0179 
JAMES  M.  CURLEY.  014-54-8035 
PETER  CURTIN.  030-50-5012 
PETER  P  CZARNOW8KI.  045-50-5298 
MARTIN  K.  DALANE.  089-54-6273 
JAMES  P  DALE.  098-44-8320 
KEVIN  B.  DAMATO.  573-21-8094 
ROBIN  U  DAMIATA.  040-58-1271 
TIMOTBY  H.  DANIEL.  230-88-5361 


ALVIN  E.  DANIELS.  248  11-2365 
RANDY  E  DANIELS.  240-90-4811 
RICHARD  J   DANIELS.  220-70-8210 
ERIC  D  DARDEN   239-08-5192 
RICHARD  O   DARENBEHG  JR.  100-48-3047 
MICHAEL  C  DASCAL08.  475-70-0509 
THOMAS  P  DAVENPORT.  098-58  1112 
BRENT  A   DAVIS.  505-88-3018 
CRAIG  A  DAVIS.  528-81-8994 
GENE  C  DAVIS.  587-08^2848 
MARX  A  DAVIS.  249  1 1  8255 
MICHAEL  H   DAVIS.  523  88-6385 
RICHARD  W   DAVIS.  440  58-3879 
ROBIN  DAVIS.  418-80-1887 
SAM  J   DA VTS.  483  78-8883 
STEVEN  C  DAVIS.  528- 1 1  3638 
TERRY  D  DAVIS,  518-82-8011 
DONALD  R  DAZEY,  II,  288^23  1873 
RONALD  J  DEAK.  187  44-7778 
JOHN  P  DEAN.  JR.  418-98-5424 
DWAYNE  K   DEARLOVE.  487  74  3995 
KEVIN  D  DEGNAN.  227   15-8736 
MARTIN  E   DEJACO.  292  72-9730 
JEPPREY  M   DELAMATER.  128-52  4161 
VICTOR  P  DELMORAL.  582  15-5189 
GARY  L  DELONG,  215-84  5980 
CHARLES  S  DELSOLAR.  186-50  7582 
HUBERT  H   DEMESTRAL.  212-92  7185 
RICKY  C  DENMAN.  254  21  0345 
WALTER  M  DENTON,  JR.  262-71-0185 
RICK  DENZER.  298-56  3867 
JEFFREY  L  DERRICK,  250-04  5547 
ROBERT  A  DESIMONE.  157  52  1I9« 
JAMESJ   DEVINE.  139  50  1024 
BLAKE  D  DEVOLLD.  274  70-4003 
THOMAS  W   DICKSON,  454-84-8420 
THOMAS  L  DICUS.  526  08-5263 
ERICT  DIECKMAN  393  80^7312 
KEITH  A  DIERKING   348-58-8433 
STEVEN  W   DIERKS.  474  80  1151 
DAVID  JOHN  DIETRICH.  352  80  7081 
NICHOLAS  J   DIETZ.  104  50  9587 
THOMAS  H   DILLION.  340-56  1719 
ROBERT  K   DIXON,  JR.  263-63-0417 
ROLLIN  S  DIXON  553  25  8069 
ALAN  L  DOBSON.  JR.  193  48-0882 
SHAYNE  H   DOERINO,  464  29  7747 
EDWARD  J   DONAHUE.  334  52  2730 
MICHAEL  R  DONLEY,  374-74-6058 
DAVID  D  DORNBU8CH.  50392  6714 
JOHNT   DORSFV    285-98-4754 
SAMUEL  R  DOUGLAS.  453  37  7736 
RONALD  E  DOWNEY   263  92  8985 
MICHAEL  R   DRAKE.  561  96-4341 
BRIAN  T  DRAVIS,  553  25  4982 
MARTIN  W   DRAVIS.  428-19-7310 
ANDREW  O  DREXLER  089  54  2378 
JAMES  F  DROSTE.  140  42-0944 
BRIAN  J   DUBAS.  226  04  4143 
DANIEL  T  DUBBS,  471  54  3462 
JAMES  R  DUPFRIN,  JR.  395-48-7014 
GLENN  R  DUNDAS,  380-68-9350 
BRYCE  L  DUNSCOMB.  510-54  2439 
MICHAEL  P  DUHLAUP  312  64  1336 
ERICR   DURON   226-94  4464 
GARY  B  DWATER.  438  08  3685 
DAVID  K   EBERHARDT,  093-50  4697 
ERIC  W   EDGAR.  554-90-6903 
LAURENCE  B  EDMOND,  055-44  3803 
JAMES  E  EGGLESTON,  315  70  131S 
RICHARD  C  EINSTMAN   221  36  8796 
ROBERT  B  EISENHAUER,  III,  265-39-0100 
JAMES  W   ELMS,  421  82  4190 
VEIL  R   ELTON    135  50  0861 
AMELIA  R   EMERY.  003  43  9631 
ROBERT  J  ENGUSH,  277  64  2783 
PAULG   ERMER.  059  46-7474 
RONALD  E  ERWERT,  542-54-6824 
ROBERT  A  ESUNOER,  180-38  9826 
DANA  D   EVANS.  262  63  4239 
ROBERTO  EVANS,  JR   245  23-8578 
CHRISTOPHER  L  PAHEY,  551   19  9859 
JAMES  W   FAIRBANKS.  476-84-0330 
ZACHARY  R   FALUN,  578-86  7904 
RONALD  W  PARRAR,  225-94  2024 
SCOTT  H   FAULRING.  072-50^2437 
RICHARD  W   PEESER,  187  40  2373 
VICTORIA  S  FELTMAN  514-60-0230 
ERIC  C   FENDELANDER.  147  46  5934 
LAURIE  H   PENSTERMACHEH,  531  74  4701 
DANIEL  R   FERNANDEZ,  118-56-7880 
KEVIN  C  FILER.  544  72  2499 
KRIS  K   PINK,  570  13  2460 
GARY  J   FIORE,  010  40  0174 
KENNETH  J   FISCHER,  382  60  5955 
JAMES  G   FISH,  255  94  4735 
ARTHUR  M   FISHER  533  64  4294 
GREGORY  L  FISHER  415  23-6576 
STEPHEN  P  PISHER,  092  54  5599 
TIMOTHY  E  FISK   081  52  5382 
CUFPORD  B   PITTS  223  68  3232 
BARRETT  A   FLAKE  435  19  2089 
ANA  M   FLORES,  522  84  5792 
STEVEN  W   FLOWERS  250  19  8181 
JOHN  S  FLOYD.  538  58  5772 
MICHAEL  E  POOERTY  215  80  4654 
RICHARD  A   POLKENING   314-68  3165 
RICHARD  E  PONTENAULT.  039-38^7042 
DOUGLAS  O   PORD,  371  80  7409 
MICHAEL  D   PORMBY  456  11   1319 
HARRY  P  PORNAROTTO  111,  158  54  4101 
KEITH  D   FORNEY   271  60  9977 


TERRENCE  BYRON  PORNOP.  438-06-3057 
DEBORAH  A.  PORT,  383-73-9389 
MICHAEL  J.  PORT  ANAS.  553-88-4888 
ANNETTE  N,  POSTER.  538-44-5481 
GREGORY  R.  POURNIER.  558-37  7830 
CRAIO  P  POWLER.  047-82-5973 
TIMOTHY  J.  POWLER.  359-58-8933 
MARION  L.  FOX.  329-96-0789 
DION  T  FRALICK.  152-48-3452 
JEPFERY  E,  FRANCIS.  288-68-8553 
BtARILYN  R.  PRANK.  433-74-5717 
BARRY  A.  FREDERICK.  003-56-8277 
MICHAEL  J,  FREDERICK.  377-72-5070 
RAYMOND  M.  FREER.  540-80-0758 
KARL  U  FREERKS.  489-74-2385 
ROBERT  J  FRIGO.  511-73-3817 
MARK  A.  FRI8S.  093-52-5130 
TIMOTHY  E  FROST.  501-88-7135 
TIMOTHY  H.  PUJINO.  575-60-8411 
JAMES  T  FULLER.  093-52-4098 
RONALD  K,  PULP,  530-72-3466 
ROBERT  A.  GALENTE,  549-31-8361 
WILLIAM  E,  GALLOWAY.  430-29-4301 
ARTHUR  GALVAN.  553-04-7246 
JOHN  R.  GANN.  528-04-8930 
RICHARD  J.  GARDNER.  510-73-8424 
ROBERT  F.  OAROIULO.  437-92-0406 
BRENT  K.  GARNER.  518-70-7437 
JAMES  R.  GARRETT.  308-80-0936 
DONALD  L.  GARRISON.  216-60-1287 
GEORGE  V,  OAVALLOS,  585-39-0395 
CHRISTOPHER  E.  GAVIN.  551-27-8024 
CHRISTIAN  O  QEISEL.  218-72-3265 
MICHAEL  L  GERMAN.  247-92-7181 
DAVID  S  GIBSON.  273-46-3502 
JAMES  O.  GIFT.  031-50-4023 
TIMOTHY  W.  GILBERT.  252- 15- 11 87 
ROBERT  M,  GINNETTI,  128-38-7049 
MICHAEL  R,  GLUECK.  548-72-7864 
TIMOTHY  J  GOCHNAUR.  249-29-6175 
MICHAEL  E.  GOETZ.  298-62  7299 
DOUGLAS  W,  OOPP.  413-15-8322 
KEITH  D  GOLDEN.  240-19-9883 
PAUL  T  GOLDMAN.  III.  528-25-2230 
JAY  R,  GOLDRICK.  262-27-5068 
RAINER  G.  GOMEZ.  242-27-6027 
JEFFREY  C.  GOODPLEISCH.  273-70-3457 
MARK  H.  GOODMAN.  222-36-1680 
PAUL  K.  GOODWIN.  558-51-8231 
BRIAN  A  GOUKER.  181-48-9923 
CHARLES  E  GOUX.  573-82-0541 
GEORGE  M,  GOVER.  407-86-9311 
REGUNALL  GRAHAM.  251-23-2775 
GERALD  N,  GRANT.  281  25-0629 
RICHARD  A,  GRANT.  033-48-7719 
MARION  R,  GRAVELY.  III.  250-19-6800 
PATRICK  L  GREENAWALT.  290-44-4227 
DON  E.  GREENBERG.  310-56-2393 
HERBERT  D.  GREENE.  261-98-0464 
JAMES  S,  GREENE.  255-15-1284 
JOHN  R.  GREER.  587-13-6946 
WILUAM  T  GREER,  JR,  060-56-2900 
MICHAEL  D.  GRENIER.  049-54-8119 
ROBERT  S.  GRIFFEY.  528-13-0992 
LAWRENCE  D.  GRIFFITH.  503-74-9458 
ROBERT  J,  GRIFFITH.  517-68-9492 
JEFFREY  M,  GRIGGS.  186-40-5223 
GREGORY  H.  GRIGSON.  191-50-8224 
JEFFREY  D.  GRIMSHAW.  030-48-9635 
RANDY  S,  GRINSTEAD,  235-92-1601 
CLAYTON  M  GRISWOLD.  530-32-9507 
PAUL  A.  GROVEN.  521-98-5199 
THOMAS  J,  GRYCEWICZ.  566-41-8059 
CONRAD  D.  GUEVARA.  H.  561-41-8732 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  QUEVIN.  225-02-3785 
MARK  J,  GUIDI.  148-54-8130 
RAYMOND  R,  GUIDONI.  117-54-5127 
MARK  A,  GULIG.  578-86-7241 
KEVIN  S.  GUNERMAN.  078-80-4739 
ERIC  V  GUNZINOER.  521-15-1789 
RANDALL  H.  GUPTON.  260-04-2843 
JAMES  PATRICK  GUSE.  357-54-3688 
RANDALL  C  GUTHRIE.  282-04-8496 
MARK  A.  GUTKNECHT.  275-52-0169 
MICHAEL  A.  HABRUKOVICH.  JR.  046-64-6585 
STEWART  J,  HACKER.  475-70-9237 
CARL  M   KADRA.  JR.  527-45-3082 
PATRICIA  A.  HAGGINBOTHOM.  264-57-8927 
LARRY  D  HAHN.  232-04-7776 
HENRY  D,  HAINSWORTH.  459-08-5870 
CHARLES  R.  HAIR.  159-46-8551 
CHRIS  E  HAIR.  341-40-5875 
ERIK  A.  HALE.  585-33  4364 
WILLLAM  L.  HALES.  587-08-9686 
GARY  D.  HALEY.  247-31-8009 
ADRIENNE  M  HALL.  572-98-0564 
BRUCE  J   HALL.  559-29-4001 
JAY  K,  HALU  386-74-6342 
MARK  S  HALL.  284-42-6555 
RANDALL  H.  HALU  285^47  8810 
WALTER  P  HALLMAN.  JR.  375-72-1665 
DAVID  S  HAMILTON,  214-72-2516 
GREG  D.  HAMILTON.  508-78-8806 
WILUAM  J   HAMLETT.  446-68-2822 
DARYL  I,  HAMMOND.  549-80-7241 
ROBERT  G,  HAMPTON.  203-52-8159 
BRUCE  A,  HANESSIAN.  214-70-4243 
CRAIG  R.  HANSON.  251-11-7824 
TIMOTHY  J  HANSON.  472-60-3095 
FERDINAND  HANSSEN.  564-06-0917 
JEFFREY  J  HARAYDA.  206-54-5853 
CRAIO  S  HARBOTT.  475-78-6986 
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JOSEPH  H,  HARRELL.  243-21-0422 
JOSEPH  M.  HARRELL.  437-90-5430 
GREGORY  D,  HARRIS.  371-62-9607 
YVONNE  D.  HARRIS.  424-96-8740 
EUGENE  B,  HARRISON.  262-02-5935 
BEVERLY  J   HART.  287-63-5067 
KARL  A.  HART.  557-43-5936 
BERT  H   HARTMAN,  544-70-5226 
EDWARD  R  HARTMAN.  263-35-8392 
ROBERT  B.  HARWOOD.  288-23-4351 
ALLARD  H.  HAWKS.  086-46-7252 
VERBIN  HAYES.  JR.  261-39-5424 
ANGELO  T  HAYGOOD.  117-50-8892 
STEPHEN  M.  HEAPS.  202-50-7471 
NANCY  J   HEARRELL.  275^48-8289 
GREGORY  J,  HECKLER.  S26-39-3475 
PAUL  O,  HEDIN.  JR.  544-74-5595 
BART  H.  HEDLEY.  271-58-7508 
DAVID  R.  HEFFERNAN.  585-68-8481 
KARL  J,  HEINZ.  368-70-5815 
JOSEPH  L.  HELMER.  105-58-1824 
JON  C  HELMS.  518-64-8313 
ANTHONY  L  HENDERSON.  244  19-6443 
JAMES  U  HENDERSON.  245-17-6872 
JAMES  S,  HENDERSON.  541-92-5159 
JEFFREY  W  HENDERSON.  445-56-9573 
DAVID  L.  HERMAN,  103-44-0236 
MICHAEL  P  HERMSEN.  395-76-9501 
RUBEN  HERNANDEZ.  121-40-3094 
RONALD  S.  HEROLD.  487  74-2100 
DOUGLAS  A.  HETZEL.  527-13-5853 
KYLE  E  HICKS.  129-50-7519 
JOHN  J.  HIGOIN8.  091-48-7576 
JOEL  H  HILL.  423-90-2908 
NORAH  H.  HILL.  043-68-8295 
MARK  A.  HILUARD,  575-84-3799 
WILUAM  G  HILLSDON.  062-40-8863 
CHRISTOPHER  W   HINE8.  524-96-8257 
DONALD  W  HINTON.  497-70-6695 
STEPHEN  A.  HIRSCH.  474-88-8503 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  ROAO.  034-52-8883 
DAVID  E,  HOAGEY,  413-80-8145 
DAVID  L,  HOBIN.  451-15-0813 
MICHAEL  T,  HODGES,  383-64  2299 
JEFFREY  A-  HOFFER.  270-64-4694 
MICHAEL  D  HOLBERT.  502-86-2156 
RICHARD  A.  HOLCOMB.  558-13-5381 
SCOTT  A.  HOLCOMB.  261-37-3738 
JUUE  A.  HOLLAND.  326-88-0749 
KERRY  M,  HOLLOMON,  255-17-1253 
JOHN  P  HOLLY.  189-52-8975 
DANEEX  R.  HOLMES,  263-11-2624 
TRENT  D  HOLMES.  523-86-6192 
MICHAEL  A,  ROMAN.  267-31-5201 
JAMES  A.  HOMOKI.  526-45-9027 
ARTHUR  R,  HOPKINS.  Ill,  249-25  9386 
GARY  L.  HOPPER.  403-84-7852 
GEORGE  S.  HORAN.  228-11-3619 
MARK  W,  HORNBOSTEL.  144-54-2495 
DOUGLAS  J,  HORRAS.  480-82-5405 
JOHN  C  HORROCKS.  002-58-2398 
LARRY  E.  HORTON,  239-84-0224 
JEFFREY  P  HOYING.  287-68  7451 
JAMES  A   HUBERT.  541-74-6690 
JOHN  P  HUBERT.  386-84-2057 
MICHAEL  S.  HUDSPETH.  539-46-6545 
GARY  R,  HUFFINES.  285-66-8294 
RICHARD  J  HUGHES.  539-70-7905 
RANDALL  D,  HUNT.  488-06-8101 
JANICE  D.  HUNTER.  256-21-2170 
ARNOLD  HUNTLEY.  242-92-5058 
ROBERT  J,  HUNTSMAN.  JR.  575  72-2241 
MICHAEL  E  HURLEY.  001-56-2937 
RICKY  D.  HUSE.  493-62-7230 
FREDERICK  T  HYMAN.  424  90  6345 
JOSEPH  P.  INTARDONATO.  550-02-3553 
SCOTT  D,  IRONS.  340-25-9998 
RONALD  W,  ISEMAN,  196-40-5326 
GEORGE  C  ISHEE.  JR.  420-94-3682 
STEVEN  E.  rVERSON.  496-76-0808 
GREGORY  O  JACKSON  250-17  7853 
JOHN  K,  JACOBS.  321-54-2773 
DOUGLAS  B  JAEGER.  391-62-5174 
JOHN  S  JAMES.  457-08-5645 
VERAUNN  JAMIESON,  184-52-6699 
BRIAN  L  JANEWAY,  406-02-8555 
EDWARD  R.  JANKUS.  334-64-9029 
VERN  T  JANSEN.  484-72-9844 
DEREK  D  JAQUISH.  556-02-0388 
JEFFREY  A.  JASHEK.  395-58-9289 
KENNETH  L.  JASPER.  JR.  372-56-1482 
LANCE  A,  JAY.  459-23-2028 
RONALD  P  JENKINS,  248-27-7118 
BRADLEY  J  JENSEN.  549-31-7444 
JEFFREY  O  JENSEN.  528-94-1729 
THOMAS  W  JENSEN.  373-62-4899 
HERMAN  O  JETT.  348-62-6235 
THOMAS  E,  JEWETT.  297-50-3215 
TIMOTHY  S.  JEWflT.  225-02- 1557 
CURTIS  U  JOENS.  481-72-2641 
DONALD  J  JOHNSON.  344-44-1304 
EDWARD  C  JOHNSON,  533  72-3557 
ERIC  U  JOHNSON,  381-48-4022 
JON  E,  JOHNSON.  216-64-7853 
MARCIA  K  JOHNSON.  098-58-9690 
MARK  R,  JOHNSON.  079-60-0285 
PAUL  G  JOHNSON.  261-94-3384 
RICHARD  P  JOHNSON.  028-50-3328 
TODD  W  JOHNSON,  488-86-4399 
CHRISTOPHER  A  JONES.  075-52-3748 
GWENDOLYN  M,  JONES.  427  25  9238 
JEFFREY  B.  JONES.  146-52-9896 
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KURT  D  JONES.  393-56-5741 
LORI  A.  JONES.  353-58-7811 
PATRICK  O,  JONES.  579-72-4542 
PHIUP  W  JONES.  5n-27-S«75 
RICHARD  W  JONES.  JR.  220-78-4603 
ROBERT  J  JONES.  231-8S-9220 
VAN  H  JONES.  342-11-9898 
GREGORY  M.  JORGENSEN.  521  78-7739 
BOBBY  R  JUUAN.  JR.  287-35-4492 
RICHARD  M,  JUNKIN.  161-58-8095 
BRIAN  J  JURKOVAC,  281-56-0555 
JAMES  D,  JUSTUS.  530-46-0048 
KURT  J   KAISLER.  471-84-6939 
THOMAS  A   KALDENBERO.  482-72-6004 
CHRISTOPHER  E  KANE.  280-66-2154 
BILLY  S  KARPULEON.  392-58-2806 
JOHN  C  KARSEN.  386-66-4877 
MARK  A  KARZON.  522-84-1649 
JAMES  R  KASMER.  184-52-0243 
KEVIN  M.  KATTNER.  483-82-2074 
MARK  J   KEARY.  510-66-3548 
BRIAN  J  KEEHAN.  389-46-5132 
AL  G   KEELER.  496^74^541 
JOHN  N   KEITEL.  093-54-8892 
MATTHEW  J   KELCH.  III.  571-29-5028 
BRIAN  J   KELLY.  003-44-1821 
DANNY  L  KELLY,  285-29-1326 
BERND  R  KEMBITZKY,  490-60-4898 
PHYLLIS  Y   KENDALL.  410-06-4505 
SHERRY  L.  A,  KENNEDY.  281-55-4071 
JOHN  D  KENNERLY.  483-31-7311 
BRENTON  H   KENWORTHY,  505-84-4837 
KENNETHS   KEPPLER.  551-19-7701 
KEVIN  J   KETNER.  273-44-7340 
THOMAS  R   KETTLER.  207-44-7245 
JOHN  D,  KILCHRIST,  434-19-0471 
DOUGLAS  Y,  C,  KIM.  548-35-5064 
MICHAEL  D  KIM.  218-84-9506 
PETER  Y   KIM.  22713-8673 
JONATHAN  D  KIN.  455-23-0953 
ANTHONY  N   KINO.  281-64-6481 
DAVID  M.  KING.  018-54-1597 
DAVID  W   KING.  401-98-1940 
KEVIN  D  KING,  426-23-6420 
ROBERT  W  KING,  451-94-3247 
WALTER  J  KING.  009-52-2061 
JOHN  T  KINKADE.  414-21-5965 
CHARLES  L.  KINNEY.  256-17-8802 
ROBERT  G   KLAHR.  507-82-5020 
THOMAS  A  KUNGELHOBTS.  394-70-3250 
GERARD  J   KUNGMAN.  JR.  252-17-8413 
WILUE  JOE  KNIGHT.  421-92-2066 
DONALD  P  KNOX.  415-25-5245 
KENNETH  L  KOBS.  391-72-0544 
ROBERT  D  KOEHN.  533-56-4418 
BIRGIT  E.  KOHL.  015-48-1704 
WILUAM  A.  KOLAKOW8KI.  042-66-1656 
SUZANNE  M.  KOROW.  277-68-0625 
KEVIN  S.  KORTA.  002-52-8893 
HAROLD  A  KOUNS.  314-64-5081 
FRANK  J   KOVACS.  063-58-2405 
ROBERT  J   KOWAlfiKI.  364-64-1451 
WILUAM  H   KRAMER.  163-48-2003 
BRIAN  K   KRAUS.  096-50-7711 
KENNETH  E.  KRAUSE.  477-60-2584 
ERIC  J.  KRETSCH.  187-48-9344 
DAVID  C,  KRIEBEL.  166-38-2588 
LEON  P  KRONBERGS.  416-88-8028 
JAMES  M   KROON.  365-64-1044 
JOHN  C.  KRUEGER,  398-80-8418 
ROY  K  KRUG,  262-49-1911 
ROBERT  B   KRUMMEL.  585-80-7068 
TOMMY  J   KUBLER.  449-98-7208 
TIMOTHY  K  KUHN.  134-48-3952 
GREG  L  KUNASEK.  526-02-3423 
FREDERICK  L  KUNDRATA.  385-60-4641 
EDWARD  S  KUSTOFP,  412-76-2486 
TODD  R  KUSTOM.  319-60-3825 
KURT  R  KUZNICZCI.  532-76-1331 
KAREN  U   KWIATKOWSKI.  239-15-0011 
ALBERT  O  KWON.  220-82-9994 
ROBBY  A  KYROUAC  344-60-4254 
THOMAS  P  LACOMBE.  029-46-4625 
MICHAEL  U  LADAW,  568-33-5230 
SCOTT  M  LAFFERTY,  075-50-8275 
JAMES  W  LAING.  464-41-2193 
KURT  W  LAJALA.  575-96-3237 
ROBERT  M  LALEMAN.  477-78-2085 
RAYMOND  E,  LAMARCHE.  JR.  021-40-0944 
RICHARD  E  LAMB.  239-90-8421 
MARY  N   LAMBERT.  434-98-9315 
THOMAS  A  LAMBERT,  174-40-2520 
LARRY  E  LAND.  505-66-3486 
MARK  A  LANDERS,  585-06-5637 
WILSON  DAVIS  LANNOM,  JR.  4 1 1  - 1 3-4588 
EDWARD  C  LAROCHE  378-70-5932 
BRUCE  A.  LARSEN.  526-47-4828 
JANET  A  LARSEN,  456-27-5016 
GARY  M   LASSITER.  237-13-6084 
GEORGE  W  LAU.  275-70-0313 
MARK  S  LAUER.  289-62-3547 
GORDON  D  LAUZON,  364-48-3238 
GARRY  U  LAWRENCE.  493  58-4737 
RICKEY  N   LAWRENCE.  343-11  5040 
BRADLEY  P  LAY.  087-56-7313 
WILUAM  P  LEAR.  331-46-7983 
KENNETH  E  LEBLANC,  030-56  5358 
ANTHONY  P  LEE.  247-04-0781 
CALVIN  LEE.  063-48-9051 
LENNARO  W   LEE.  JR.  264-98-4389 
PATRICK  G  LEE  505-68-6483 
STEVEN  M,  LEE.  282-67-5905 


JOHN  D  LEtZZR  483-t0-8aM 
SCOT  T.  LEFKBRX.  134-MMM03 
MARC  D  LEHRICH.  M9-6O-J703 
PETER  C.  IXICBT.  150-S1-8U3 
MARK  J,  LEDfOANO.  S11-46-M0I 
THXODORE  R.  UaCZUX  078-4O-8«M 
CORWIN  D.  LEMON.  416-27-1886 
VINCENT  J,  LEVRAEA.  JR.  431-03-2883 
JEFFREY  L  LEWIS.  499-14-4461 
STEPHEN  N.  LEWIS.  S56-98-9M3 
MICHAEL  J  UNDEMAN.  515-68-48«1 
LANCE  J  UNDSLEY,  309-76-2406 
MARK  8,  UNK.  541-84-1251 
MARK  R.  LLOYD.  539-76-5847 
SCOTT  C  LOCKARD,  401-88-6133 
EDGAR  A  LOGAN.  JR.  219-73-8783 
DONALD  L.  LOOffTON.  214-06-0115 
BOYD  E.  LONG.  JR.  279-60-9551 
PHILLIP  E.  LONG,  513-74-2247 
RICK  A  LONG,  490-64-8155 
STEVEN  P  LONG.  501-76-5236 
JOHN  E  L08CHIAV0,  033-54-2782 
BARRY  E  LOTT,  461-19-4488 
JEFFREY  T  LOVE.  312-74-3404 
MARTIN  J   LOVELESS.  125-50-1503 
JEFFREY  D.  LOWERY.  286-35-8047 
RAYMOND  LUKOWICZ.  145-46-3149 
GARY  T  LUNDBERG.  443-64-3277 
JON  E.  LUNDBERG,  053-54-8532 
MICHAEL  C  LUNT.  523-949247 
JENNIFER  S,  LYON.  215-80-4925 
CHRISTOPHER  H  LYONS.  348-46-6383 
JOHN  P,  MABE.  121-54-1015 
DAVID  S  MABEE  420-04-4839 
ROBERT  B  MACDOUGAL.  014-44-6834 
NATHAN  G   MACIAS.  455-25-0267 
KENNETH  P  MACKEY.  523-02-0100 
KRISTIAN  G   MACKEY.  513-64-6078 
SCOTT  B  MACKIE.  265-35-4127 
PAUL  JOSEPH  MACKRELLA.  181-48-1038 
BARRY  S  MACNEILU  007-48-7119 
DAVID  U  MACON,  415-90-7157 
JAMBS  W  MADDEN,  570-92-5886 
WAYNE  A.  MAD8EN,  485-70-6482 
CANDELARIO  A  MADUENO,  546-35-1106 
ETHEL  R  MAOEE.  437-08-1886 
JAMES  D  MAINOUS.  250-86-0952 
STEPHEN  A  MAJOR.  457-04-3004 
THOMAS  D  MAKOWSKI.  196-56-3018 
JEPPREY  E  MALAN,  347-48  7817 
RICHARD  L  MALUCK.  183-56-3134 
PAUL  MANDZUK.  069-48-2940 
JOHN  S  MANLEY.  225-04-7848 
THOMAS  P  MANLEY.  III.  076-52-3871 
PHYLLIS  T  MANNION.  437-29-90.0 
WALTER  B  MANWILL.  518-88-0597 
JOSEPHINE  MARCANO.  584-46-3207 
PAUL  J  MARKLEY.  038-42-8402 
CUFPORD  T  MARSHALL  467-19-5133 
TODD  W  MARSHALL  555  15-8600 
IVONNE  Y,  MARTENS.  581-31-9811 
TONY  A.  MARTIN.  039-42-2454 
VICTOR  E  MARTINEZ.  559-31-2303 
JAMES  K.  MASON.  084-58-7547 
ERIC  S  MATHEW80N,  218-82-7288 
BETSY  T  MATSUOKA.  586-60-9087 
EARL  D.  MATTHEWS.  527-613183 
RICHARD  M   MATTHEWS,  451-21-3988 
TIMOTHY  A  MATTHEWS.  426-25-4696 
JEFFERY  L  MATTOX.  424-84-9200 
SCOTT  D  MATTSON.  431-23-8208 
JUAN  M,  MAURTUA.  585-11-8443 
CHARLES  R  MAYBERRY.  264-35-5223 
RUSSELL  M,  MAYES,  420-94-1097 
TIMOTHY  J  MAZUR.  183-62-8660 
DOUGLAS  A  MCCABE.  002-56-8242 
PETER  M  MCCABE.  132-54-1957 
CHARLES  E  MCCALLUM.  245-17  3424 
PATRICK  P  MCCARTHY,  013-54-1219 
MICHAEL  J  MCCARTY.  214-58-7310 
JOSEPH  S  MCCLAIN,  257-92-3540 
MICHAEL  L  MCCONKEY   262-69-4330 
SEAN  K  MCCOOL  349-56-6301 
JAMES  M  MCCORMACK.  00336- 1857 
MICHAEL  W  MCCORMICK.  524-06-8638 
VINCENT  G.  MCCRAVE.  III.  038-44  3202 
WILUAM  J  MCCRINDLE.  356-52-9479 
MICHAEL  A  MCCULLOUGH.  453-86-8383 
JONATHAN  M  MCDANIEU  247-39-6934 
THOMAS  A  MCDANIEL.  306-62  1592 
JOHN  W   MCDONALD   284-56-4227 
RANDY  D  MCDONALD,  318-42-8758 
ROBERT  A  MCDONALD,  266-19-4085 
JOHN  P  MCDONOUGH,  JR,  227-88-0781 
KATHY  A-  MCDONOUGH.  510-31-9393 
MICHAEL  P  MCDONOUGH.  008-48-1955 
JOHN  S  MCFADDEN,  496-78-8019 
WILUAM  D  MCGALUARD,  237-96-1122 
JOHN  R  MCGOVERN,  JR,  261-41   1777 
JOHN  J   MCGUIRE,  111.  251-02-6502 
TIMOTHY  P  MCINTYRE.  585- 19-0293 
RICHARD  D  MCKEE,  403-76-9605 
KENNETH  W  MCKETHAN,  243-17-6711 
MICHAEL  R  MCKINNON.  521  23-3726 
EMMETT  D  MCMILLON  JR.  427  23  7093 
ARTHUR  P  MCNAUGHTON,  III,  273-46-2658 
LUIS  MELECIO.  JR.  581-04-3460 
JESUS  Y  MEUAN,  262-33-8716 
STEPHEN  R  MELUN,  013-42-538B 
PAUL  R   MELLOTT,  276-64-6740 
PAUL  F  MEMRICK,  083  38-4969 
TANYA  D  MENTZER.  585-60-5563 
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KA8TON  HART  K  MERCIER.  ll»-7a^  1477 
DAVID  T.  IfXIiRKIX.  51>-«]-<7«7 
TOtOTHT  W.  MXR&  »l~M-4072 
DKAN  A.  MKRTZ.  17154-4073 
SCOTT  R.  IflSSMER.  MMSl-MM 
STVrati.  MKTRENY.  40(^a2-3IM 
KARL  R  MXTZ.  tal\-9n3 
OKNNIS  I.  MKTXR.  S70-U~3716 

jKmtrr  w  meter.  o««-4}-3M5 

RICHARD  E  METER.  M«-7»- 1 181 
ROBERT  a  METER.  lU.  1S9-M-S723 
DAVID  H.  MIKKONEN.  OJO-M-tBU 
OEOROEa  MIKULANICZ.  SOS  7»-4578 
EDQARO  MnXAN.  Ml-r7.1104 
JEANNE  M.  MILLAR.  lU-M-lBM 
CHRISTOPHSi  C.  MILLER.  »3-42  7138 
ERNEST  E.  MILLER.  JR.  21S-7(M40« 
JErFBiTU  MILLER  373-«0-1171 
JiJ'fKI.II  A.  MILLER.  1M-M-S432 
MARK  A.  MILLER.  S<9-43~S777 
MART  K.  MILLER.  l»»-4«-095: 
MATTHEW  H.  MILLER.  &S3'«4-2S22 
RANDOLPH  R  MILUER.  &4S-]7~«1S3 
RICKT  MILLER.  4«3-7(>-7775 
RONALD  B.  MILLER.  12»-52-4«Sl 
THOMAS  E  MILLER.  474-80-0004 
SAMUEL  K.  MILLETT.  032-44  37S4 
JETPRET  T  MINEO.  21i-70-S2»« 
KEVIN  D.  MINER.  4(»-S2-4347 
DORCA  I.  MIRANDA.  M3-3S  M94 
JAMES  H.  MITCHELL.  411'27-51>« 
LARRT  G.  MITCHELL.  42S- IS-OSl  1 
ROBERT  E  MITCHELL.  4<2'3»-9381 
ROLAND  MrrCHELL  ISO-SS- 71)16 
STEPHEN  H.  MTTCHELU  264  21   19S3 
JAMES  P  MITNIK.  2aO-SO-S701 
ALAN  W  MOE  51«-84-01M 
ROBERT  D.  MOHLER.  »««>2S  9300 
STEVEN  P  MOLLENHACER.  215  70-7371 
PETER  M.  MONACO.  r7»-&4  M37 
DUANE  L  MOODY.  MS-7a-9250 
EDWARD  a  MOORE.  230-«8-9233 
JAMES  M.  MOORE.  »03-8<-77S2 
JAMES  P.  MOORE.  3S3-SR-»»«4 
JEFPERT  E  MOORE.  24S-11   1430 
ROBERT  A.  MOORE.  524-92-5174 
STERUNO  M.  MOORE  46711-2370 
CHRISTOPHER  E  MORAN.  357-5S-S675 
EDWIN  D.  MORELAND.  28S-47-4477 
WILLIAM  W.  MORELAND.  202-44  328S 
BRENT  D.  MORGAN.  507-90-5194 
ROBERT  E  MORIARTY,  041-80-9371 
JAMES  W.  MORRIS.  JR.  2<3  «3  8287 
NATHAN  A.  MORRIS.  249-27  5809 
JOHN  B.  MORRISON.  044-50-1559 
ALBERT  J  MORSON.  052-58-3377 
DAVID  A.  MORTELL.  392-78^)884 
CHARLES  E  MORTON.  254-94-3949 
RODNEY  C.  MOTLEY.  241-17-4958 
JON  K.  MOTT.  10C-38-705S 
DANIELP.  MTTLHERIN.  228-11  8134 
PETER  A.  MmXANEY.  418-82  2231 
JOSEPH  P  MULLEN.  348-54  4021 
JOHN  P  MULLINS.  II.  231  84-0111 
MICHAEL  W.  MUMBACH.  542  S4  1 159 
PAUL  R.  MUNNELL.  207-50-2*48 
BRIAN  K.  MURRAY.  012-54-5338 
WILLIAM  H.  MURRAY.  JR.  419  «2  0332 
WILLIAM  C.  MU80R0VE.  042-64-7778 
MICHAEL  K.  MYERS.  231-4O-8022 
JOHNNY  M.  NAIL.  449-08-0503 
THOMAS  J  NANCE.  035-36-4638 
STEVEN  M.  NASH.  567-11-1521 
RICHARD  T.  NAYLOR.  587-08-3488 
MARK  A.  NEAROAROER.  330-88  3101 
STEVEN  J.  NEGRON.  103-56-8381 
KENNETH  L  NELSON.  436-92-0258 
PLOTD  B.  NEWBY.  225-90- 2»85 
DAVID  W.  NEWELL  519-80-8450 
JAMES  J.  NEWELL,  III.  078-60-9688 
JAMES  H.  NICHOLS.  JR.  449-19-3728 
MARK  A.  NICHOLS.  494-72-6548 
LAWRENCE  J.  NIKOLAUS.  388-76-2748 
RODNEY  K  NIMMONS.  097-54  1470 
MITCHELL  D.  NORTON.  414-90-7315 
JAMES  R  NORWOOD.  573-25-2247 
THOMAS  J.  NOeS.  JR.  Ml  50-3207 
ROBERT  V.  NOTMAN.  372-70-0771 
ROBERT  L  NOVOTNEY.  267-47-8856 
JAMES  E  NOWAK.  M»-5«-732« 
MELVm  L  NOWUN.  2M-04-5979 
JOHN  H  NTLUND.  474-78-8255 
DAVID  K.  OAKHILL.  026-40-0610 
KEVm  W.  OATLET.  460-19-0121 
JAMES  M.  OCONNELL.  01 1-40  2192 
ANNE  U  OCOHNOR.  321-58-2569 
JOHN  R.  ODUM.  443-M-7342 
DONALD  E  OPPTLL.  514-70-1928 
PAUL  M.  OIDE  463-31-2949 
MARK  D  OUVE.  555-02-7555 
ERIC  a  OLSON.  506-94-1057 
TmOTHT  A.  OLSON.  503-88-9533 
DAVID  R  ONAKA.  576-54-6693 
MIOUEL  A.  ONDDfAOTERO.  583-21   1761 
DAVID  L.  ORNDOPP.  159-56-2274 
BBiNARD  T.  OROURKE.  059-56-5268 
JOHN  a  OSTLUND.  2M-94-6159 
RONALD  OSTROPP.  075-56-4426 

EVEUO  ormo.  jr.  5*2-37-7813 

JEPPRET  a  OWEN.  0a*-4O-3759 
CHARLES  a  OWENS.  243-17-3248 
MERVIN  H.  OTAPUSO.  575-78-7221 


LONNIED  PACE.  421  92-5881 
DANA  J   PACKER.  02*36-7058 
DUANE  A   PADRICK.  137-58-7240 
MARGUERITE  J  PALMER.  118-58-3679 
ROBERT  A  PALMER.  JR.  521-02-2878 
TRENT  E  PALMER.  233-06-2757 
KIMBERLY  A  PARADIS.  302-58-4395 
TIMOTHY  A   PARADISO.  150-86-7039 
BRIAN  K   PARENTEAU.  378-70-0957 
WENDELL  L  PARHAM.  415-25-4999 
DAVID  J   PARKER.  534-62  3180 
KEVIN  D   PARKER.  212  66-5592 
MICHAEL  K   PARKER.  569^18-7008 
RONALD  K   PARKS,  425-29-9894 
ANTHONY  T  PARLATI,  218-74-6102 
TIMOTHY  H  PARMER.  283  75  8856 
VICKI  L  PARSONS.  370  56  6437 
JOHN  D  PARTAIN,  096-38-4087 
JAMBS  P  PATE.  257-92  5921 
JAMES  J  PAVEL.  504-54  5448 
GEORGE  L  PAVELKO.  JR.  168  48-5512 
DAVID  W   PEAIRE.  578  88  4791 
JACK  R   PEARL.  656^45-6820 
ALEX  S  PEAT.  570^74  6668 
WARREN  A   PECK.  444-62  3*89 
JOHN  M   PEDERSOU.  421  02  1113 
BRETT  T  PEELE.  267  35-8739 
DOUGLAS  K  PENNINGTON.  244  90-8684 
DAVID  C  PENNY.  56*^47  8*47 
PHIUP  E  PEPPERL.  472  72  9432 
ALBERTS  PERKINS.  412  02-8222 
JOSEPH  A   PERKOSKI.  048-4H45e 
BRADY  L  PERRY.  5*5  60  3172 
LEVIS  H   PERRY.  JR.  247  33  3838 
RALPH  K   PERRY   036-40  1630 
PERRY  A   PETER.  45*  41  *395 
DANA  A   PETERSEN   541  82  6514 
JON  P  PETERSEN   236-98-7821 
RALPH  P  PETERSEN,  452  76-8401 
KIRK  A   PETERSON   573  04  1263 
RANDAU.  WADE  PETERSON.  444  5*  1735 
SETH  PETERSON   320  58  9151 
OLEN  E   PETINO   11.  240  04  2*82 
PRANK  C   PETTEBONE  307  72-0609 
ALAN  E  PPAFF.  453  11  7117 
JAMES  M   PPAFF  JR.  290  58  7265 
KEITH  P  PFEIFER.  247  21   1496 
MICHAEL  1   PHELPS,  527  23  1567 
STEPHEN  L  PHELPS.  228-02-8467 
BRETT  E  PHILLIPS,  212  58  2852 
DADE  J   PHILUPS.  197  44  9828 
DANIEL  D   PHILLIPS  038  34  2769 
RONALD  B   PHIPPS,  270  64-2993 
DAVID  A  PIERCE,  538  88  1262 
.SAMUEL  M   PIERSON,  417  88  6289 
IX3UGLASSB  PIKE.  194  42  2668 
TODD  A   PILACINSKI.  477  80  9558 
MARY  B  PILE,  384  68  3007 
JOHN  P  PINO,  030^52  9708 
MICHAEL  A  PLISKE,  490  58  7850 
LEE  PLOWDEN,  251  31  4231 
RENEG  POCHE,  437  70  5536 
KENNETH  O   POLKE,  267  96  1450 
JOHN  D   POLLEY,  449  92  8*48 
ROBERT  A   POMPIUO.  162  58  9555 
MICHAEL  POMPOCO,  290  66-6212 
CHRISTOPHER  J   POOCK,  334  54  1329 
WILUAM  T  POOLE,  256-158823 
ROBERT  A  POPP   113-58  2529 
CHARLES  H   PORTER,  002  50  1696 
STEVEN  E   POST,  414  23  9135 
ERIC  J   POTTHOFP  524-08  9774 
JEFFREY  A   POUNDS,  237   15  2916 
DAVID  E  POWDERS,  486  66-3547 
WILLIAM  J   POWELL,  521  68  8781 
HAROLD  D  POWER,  JR  585-56^5363 
MICHAEL  W   PRAIRIE.  028  52-4992 
ROBERT  L  PRATT.  409  19-7170 
MICHAEL  D  PRESCOTT.  2*3 -«0  4264 
MARK  A   PRICE.  271  58-8387 
CHANA  D  PRIESTLE,  417  90  2684 
PAUL  R   PRINE,  2*4  46  8642 
WILUAM  K   PRINOLE.  456  02  9172 
DANIEL  M   PRUETT.  246  92  9993 
GERALD  B  PUETZ.  498-72  7152 
BRIANS  PURDY   262  17  9102 
JAMES  M  gUETSCH.  226*6  8173 
CARLOS  R  QUINT ANILLA.  567  47  4326 
MICHAEL  D  RABIN,  266  47  5058 
THOMAS  A  RADEMACHER,  217  88-9483 
WALTER  J   RADICK,  078  42-7013 
WILUAM  D  RAMBO,  548  76  5902 
JOSE  E  RAMOS,  580  16  7115 
JOHN  D   RAMSEY,  U    431    17   16«« 
MATTHEW  B  RANDOLPH,  571  88  1563 
HAROLD  A  RANQUIST,  III,  216  78-8677 
DAVID  E  RATCUFF,  JR,  012-54-6219 
BENJAMIN  M   RATUFP,  486  23  3845 
JEFFREY  RATTRAY  006^56-53*9 
GREGORY  MARK  RAY,  492-66  1839 
KENNETH  E  RAY  424  78  3735 
ROBERT  G   RAY,  JR,  244  92  0522 
PRANK  A  REALE.  131  52-8146 
DOUGLAS  W   REDPIELD  029  42  4205 
JOHNNY  1   REED,  334  64  1 106 
CHARLES  S  REEDER  257  17  7984 
DONALD  J   REESE,  164  52  9042 
JOELS  REESE,  269  23  7182 
WAYNE  W   REEVES.  265  35  6460 
GLORIA  J   REID  377  60  5698 
JOHN  P  REILLY  JR  300  58-5721 
DEE  ANNA  T  REISS,  228-04  0290 


ROBERT  J.  RELIHAN,  045-40-4687 
HAROLD  L  REPIC,  197-4S-S846 
JAMES  J,  REVETTA.  JR.  I«»-5*-4126 
THEODORE  M.  REYMANN.  404-70-6754 
DAVID  U  REYNOLDS.  JR.  497-72-5973 
WILLIAM  P.  REYNOLDS.  426-15-7461 
CUrrON  D,  RHODES,  241-13-1946 
STEVEN  O,  RHODES.  303-54-1259 
STEPHEN  J.  RICCI.  030-38-0722 
PAUL  J,  RICH.  450-31-8*75 
DANIEL  J,  RICHARD,  016-50-3338 
MARC  D,  RICHARD.  464-19-6361 
SCOTT  O.  RICHARD.  523-08-8100 
WALTER  H.  RICHERT.  138-60-0578 
JOHN  S.  RICHEY,  523-92-4583 
BRET  O.  RIDER.  191-46-0052 
ROBERT  C.  RIEOOER.  339-60-4779 
ERIC  R.  RIOOINS.  346-13-5753 
LOUIS  J  RIMMELIN.  IV,  367-43-4397 
SCOTTIE  B.  RINEHARDT,  243-15-266* 
JOHN  R  RING.  519-70-4678 
OILBERTO  RIOeOUZMAN.  581-23-0392 
PRANK  RIVERA.  JR.  041-56-8948 
JOSE  I.  RIVERA.  318-90-1816 
ROBERT  J,  RIZZA.  096-54-2357 
DOUGLAS  N,  ROBBINS.  547-19-6511 
MICHAEL  R,  ROBERD6,  268-64-2758 
WILLIAM  G,  ROBERSON,  338-21-1435 
SCOTT  M   ROBERTS,  56&-37-6032 
DAVID  M  ROBERTSON,  223-02-9676 
BRENDA  M   ROBINSON,  225-76-0221 
LAURA  ROBDJSONORCUTT,  267-71-2027 
TRACY  L  ROCHESTER.  432-39-0351 
WILUAM  M,  ROCK,  355-80-6844 
CHARLES  P,  RODENBACH,  II,  518-72-3554 
RAFAEL  L  RODRIGUEZ.  581-13-8909 
RICARDO  RODRIGUEZ,  JR,  279-5*-*95« 
BENNIE  L  ROGERS.  418-84-2306 
ERIC  A.  ROGERS.  471-74-4916 
KENNETH  C.  ROGERS,  307-74-46** 
MARTIN  H,  ROGERS,  418^94-8581 
EDWARD  H.  ROHLK,  481  74-8848 
SHERI  U  ROLP8NESS,  563-35-8*64 
GARY  L  ROMRIELL  51*-62-5021 
JAMES  R  ROOD,  480-68-6030 
RONALD  E,  ROQUEMORE,  259-04-4026 
ALLEN  E,  ROSE.  223-88-925* 
RANDY  E  ROSE.  237-29-2750 
ROBERT  L  ROSENBERG.  527-96*836 
MICHAEL  J,  ROSENBLEETH,  159-44-4011 
MICHAEL  A  ROSS,  358-58-3*19 
TERRY  L  ROSS,  493  64   1545 
PRANK  J   ROSSI,  JR,  25«- 23-0051 
CONSTANCE  M   ROTHER.  527-55-2336 
NANCY  A,  ROWLAND,  419-90-6903 
FREDERICK  E,  ROYS,  001-56-2*29 
DENNIS  W  RUCK.  389-70-9992 
SCOTT  A,  RUDD,  562-21-34*3 
CUNTON  L,  RUDISILU  239-13-5737 
JOHN  E.  RUEHL.  126-44-1433 
DANIEL  B,  RUNKLE,  267-77-6606 
SCOTT  M  RUSSELL  501*0-8378 
THEODORE  A   RUYBAL,  522-70-0322 
COLLEEN  M   RYAN,  001  58-5129 
PATRICK  E,  RYAN,  440-66-8302 
RICHARD  SACCONE,  191-48  7662 
MARK  W  SALAS,  535-35-3657 
CRAIG  D,  SAMPEY,  573-78-1933 
CATHERINE  G  SANCTDEZ.  128-38-6633 
JOSUE  G  SANCHEZ.  5*1-23-46*6 
THOMAS  C  SANDBERG,  526-61-1548 
DAVID  D  SANDER,  300-48-8626 
RALPH  R  SANDYS,  105  58-850* 
ROBERT  A,  8ANFORD,  554-98-3097 
DOMINIQUE  J,  SARPATI,  126-58-4137 
GENNARO  SARNATARO,  046-62-6858 
WILUAM  P.  SAUNDERS,  III,  063-50-0191 
THOMAS  P  SAYERS,  367-48-0873 
BRYANT  A.  SCARBOROUGH,  342-13-7724 
KENNETH  A,  SCARBOROUGH,  505-94-8780 
JOHN  J  SCHATZ.  175-58-3598 
DEBRA  J  SCHENAKER.  240-17  1501 
RANDALL  A  SCHERMERHORN.  375-64-18M 
MARK  D  SCHEUPPELE.  518-70-9527 
DAVID  A.  SCHIPPER.  624-0*-41*5 
ALAN  R  SCHMIDT.  226-84-8736 
GUY  A,  SCHMIDT,  466-74-33** 
JEFFREY  E,  SCHMIDT,  556-35-5100 
JAMES  F  SCHNEIDER.  324-06-4958 
HEATHER  W  SCHOLAN,  509-53-5070 
PAUL  R  SCHOMBER,  445-70-6132 
TRACY  H,  SCHOOLEY,  1*6-46-24*4 
MARK  S  SCHROER.  454-35-5961 
PETER  W  SCHWEYHER.  104-60-0121 
GARY  N  SCOGGIN.  513-76-2653 
JOHN  M.  SCOTT.  383-37-1333 
RUSSELL  E.  SCOTT,  541-53-9*15 
THOMAS  A,  SCOTT,  366-83-3937 
NORMAN  H,  SBIA WRIGHT,  JR,  438-U   1173 
PETER  E,  SEBALD,  473-70-6304 
GREG  L  SEMBOWER.  383  80-3095 
STEVEN  R,  SERIE.  503-76-7523 
GUSTAVO  L  SERRA.  654-43-*&34 
WARREN  R.  SETTLES.  145-60-5119 
RONALD  J,  SEVERS,  353-93-4334 
DAVID  A,  SHAFFER.  173-52-7349 
PATRICIA  A,  SHARP.  579-**-5356 
DWAYNE  E.  SHAW,  420-88-7074 
KENNY  A.  SHAW.  435-74-3156 
MICHAEL  R.  SHAW,  243-96-3385 
JEFFRY  W  SHEA.  504-74-7496 
DALE  E.  SHELL.  263-94-7202 


STEVEN  M  SHELLY.  154-56-7013 
PAUL  Z  8HELTON,  271-42-522* 
CHARLES  K.  SHERMAN,  018-44-1966 
OEOROE  E.  SHERMAN,  107-38-9545 
BERNARD  E,  8HLESINOER.  Ill,  236^6  9270 
ALEXANDER  J  SHOCKEY,  266-43-1869 
ANDREW  M  SHOOP,  284-56-4947 
ERIC  E  SHORT,  549-29-7574 
STEVEN  M  SHOWALTER,  235  98-2905 
PAUL  K,  SILETZKY.  077-56-6763 
BRIAN  J  SIMES.  0*6-54-3415 
GLEN  A  SIMMONS.  2*9-48  2131 
JERRY  W.  SIMMONS.  482-90-2084 
JOHN  D,  SIMMONS,  105-42-52*6 
WILLIAM  P,  SIMONS.  Ill,  369  26  1511 
LINDEN  K,  SIMS.  29*-64-6549 
GARY  J  SINGLER.  543-52-4501 
JOHN  P  SITTLER.  174  52  5632 
JEFFREY  S  SJOQUIST,  332-50-411* 
GREGORY  P  SKAGGS,  565-13-8291 
DEBRA  J  SKEANS.  3*9-64-6448 
CURT  JOSEPH  SLACK,  045-60- 162* 
KENNETH  D  SMALL,  314-70-8008 
ALC  SMITH,  246-19-2101 
BYRON  E,  SMITH,  256-21-4445 
CRAIG  8,  SMITH.  559^27  9807 
DENNIS  J.  SMITH.  074-56-1392 
ERNEST  P.  SMITH,  230^)6-6669 
KEVIN  L  SMITH,  540-66-2418 
MATTHEW  G  SMITH,  587-15-7113 
MICHAEL  A  SMITH,  424-90  3361 
NEIL  F  SMITH,  114-46-9344 
REGINALD  D  SMITH,  523-13  2539 
RONALD  H.  SMITH,  380-70-2323 
RONALD  S  SMITH,  240-78-7633 
TIMOTHY  S  SMITH,  416-64  7476 
JOE  C  SNELU  390-74-0200 
KEITH  E,  SHELL  559-88-5266 
JOHN  W,  SNODGRASS,  412  25-4129 
ROBERT  J  SNOW,  III.  456-13-8246 
PETER  M  SNOWBALL  00*  54 -« 97 3 
RICHARD  W  SNYDER,  221  44  1386 
STEVEN  C  SOLTERBECK,  642-80-6024 
ELLEN  L  SORRELI£,  486-60-4503 
LANCE  H.  SOUDERS.  430-92-7507 
RICHARD  L  SOUKUP.  506-88- 1582 
ROBERT  L  SOWERS.  II.  552  94  2916 
PATRICK  F  SPAULDING.  204  50  3428 
KENNETH  R.  SPEIR.  243-06-5699 
JAMES  SPELLMAN.  JR.  554-25  7574 
DONALD  E,  SPENCE.  226-66-3335 
RANDALL  B,  SPENCE,  215-68-8294 
TERRY  L  SPENCE,  310-50-2645 
GEORGE  E  SPENCER,  III,  419-80-6094 
JEFFREY  S,  SPENCER,  543-68-9333 
MICHAEL  G  SPENCER,  234-08-72*3 
GORDON  M  SPREWELL  260-60-8752 
MICHAEL  C  STAATS.  538-64-5308 
JOHN  K  STAFF,  435  21   1266 
NATALIE  T  STAFF  222-40-7642 
JERRY  ST  ALL  WORTH,  421-70-0239 
JOSEPH  G  STANDRIDGE,  249-27-6373 
HOWARD  A,  STAPLETON,  089-52-1218 
WILLIAM  E.  STARBUCK,  670-15-1974 
MICHAEL  J  STARING,  0*9-54-3*62 
LAWREDJCE  S.  STAUDENMYER.  612-56-9397 
ANTHONY  STAVROS.  024-62-07*2 
EDWARD  L  STAWARZ.  JR.  226-04  8702 
BARRY  E  STERUNG.  338-50-2507 
DOUGLAS  E  STEWART.  681   19-3712 
JAMES  A.  STEWART.  158-52-6685 
JAMES  W  STEWART,  217  78-2689 
RUSSELL  G,  STEWART,  III.  266  19-0463 
SCOTT  E.  STEWART.  429-29-6217 
KENDALL  H  STILES.  033-42-9975 
CHARLES  B,  STILL  412-04  3924 
WILUAM  H  STIMPSON,  009-54-0158 
MARK  S,  STOCKING.  373-78- 1111 
KATHERINE  E.  STODDARD,  24*-39-*643 
FRED  P.  STONE,  22*-96-**24 
RICHARD  B,  STONESTREET,  117  64-0163 
EDWARD  M  STOWERS,  449  19  361* 
STEVEN  A  STRADER,  250-31   1451 
JAMES  J  STROUD,  424-64-0837 
TIMOTHY  J  SULUVAN,  053  54  2147 
ALBERT  R.  SUNDAY,  199-52-9038 
RICHARD  A,  SUPPES.  147-68  7345 
SARAH  L  6URAWSKI.  411-21-7142 
EDWIN  C,  SWEDBERG,  456-33-8421 
JOHN  SWEENEY,  262-59-49*2 
CHARLES  E  SWINDELIS,  215-**-4501 
WENDEL  H,  TAKENAKA,  576-76-2690 
ROBERT  P  TAMERLER,  JR.  531  48  9871 
OLIVIA  G.  TAPIA.  547-29-*326 
WILLIAM  C  TASSO.  I03-62-6809 
STEPHEN  V.  TATE.  339-11-2299 
MARTIN  E  TAYLOR.  269-58-7586 
MICHAEL  L  TAYLOR.  214-68-7035 
THERESA  A  TAYLORHUNT.  193-40-18*8 
MARK  D  TEEPEN.  071-52-4831 
JAMES  J,  TEIXEIRA.  238-08-6079 
KENNETH  A,  TERRELL  454-35-0071 
LARRY  W  TERRELL.  226-80-90*9 
MICHAEL  T  THAYNE.  531-83-9367 
JOHN  S.  THERWHANGER.  463-33-0173 
SCOTT  D,  THIEL  238-78-2958 
LAWRENCE  D  THOMAS,  52«-*8-*359 
RICHARD  G.  THOMAS,  397  -48-5008 
ROBERT  B  THOMAS,  419  94-1347 
ROBERT  L  THOMAS,  435-74-2909 
WILBERT  J  THOMAS,  JR,  438-96-4038 
WILUAM  A  THOMAS.  570-«4-4004 


LAWRENCE  EDWARD  TROMFKINS.  549-04-3*78 

BRUCE  W.  THOMPSON.  S33-«3-3438 

DAVID  C.  THOMPSON,  295-70-0239 

GERALD  D  THOMPSON.  445-52-29*3 

HAROLD  C,  THOMPSON,  401-*»-3«95 

JEROME  B  THOMPSON.  393-73-3416 

KEITH  A  THOMPSON.  016-58-5498 

MARK  E  THOMPSON.  221-44-3973 

STEPHEN  E  THOMPSON.  4*0-«*-4345 

THOMAS  G  THOMPSON,  JR,  555-31-1850 

EDWIN  D.  THDRNHILL  551-72-5749 

DAVID  A  THURMAN.  410-13-1211 

JEFPERY  N  THURSTIN.  351-17-6012 

MICHAELWTHY8SEN.  213-88-5317 

ROBERT  H,  TILP.  056-44-98*7 

CORNELL  TINDALL  351-17-9*31 

JAMES  M  TINNESZ,  153-60-7910 

ALAN  B  TISUE,  4*2-*4-7I01 

DAVID  W  TOLBERT,  433-86-7374 

GERALD  K  TOM,  575-**-e340 

TERRI  L  TOPPIN,  535-17-9197 

CHRISTOPHER  M  TOSTE,  561-25-8451 

TODD  E.  TRAINA,  344-50-5149 

OZLAS  TRAVIS,  JR,  426-23-4943 

JEFFREY  A  TRIPHAHN,  338-52-9130 

DOROTHY  MACKEY  TRIPLETT,  278-44  2251 

PHILUP  C  TRIPLETT,  JR,  2*6-68-71*7 

GAIO  TROCHE.  357-5«-<646 

ELLIS  R.  TRUETT,  III,  409-94-065* 

IAN  T,  T8UCHIYA,  575-76-5959 

ROBERT  E  TUCKER,  249  17-6**6 

DAVID  J  TULLY,  328-58-4744 

ROBERT  L  TURA,  026-50-7383 

JEFFREY  S  TURCOTTE,  568-80  2151 

JEFFREY  A,  TURNER,  230-66-9704 

PRESTON  W  TURNER,  487-35-371* 

ANGELA  K,  TUSI,  121-44-9977 

DENNIS  R  TUSI,  5*1  7*-*36« 

FRANK  M  TYBOROSKI,  623-70-3341 

MICHAEL  E  TYNAN,  046-48-6654 

CHARLES  L  ULLESTAD,  276-64-0410 

CHRISTOPHER  J   ULRICH,  434-06-3122 

WILUAM  A  ULRICH,  509-62-3386 

JOHN  F  UNANOST,  JR,  040-44-7703 

THOMAS  N  UPCHURCH,  565-98-5123 

PAUL  E  URBAND,  521-98-1139 

ROBERT  P  VALENZO,  344-64-7043 

KENNETH  A.  VANCE,  241-13-5978 

HAROLD  J  VANHAZEL.  462  90-9807 

DONALD  J  VANSCHAACK.  133  54  7338 

RAY  L  VARDON.  331-42-5597 

STEVEN  D  VAUTRAIN.  023-68-6421 

DAVID  VEGA.  5*4-06-0854 

TIMOTHY  W  VERBOSKI.  277  56-9821 

JAMES  R.  VERDON.  38*-5*-2026 

KENNETH  H  VEREEN.  244-08-0683 

JOEL  E.  VERGUN.  262-81-2658 

LEAH  N  VERNIA,  305-66-3333 

OLEN  E  VEST,  430-16-3473 

ORLANDO  VILLANUEVA,  575-78-2317 

EDUARDO  A  VILLA VICENCIO.  361-51-9106 

ERIC  R  VOGT.  528-45-6736 

JAMES  F  WADDINGTON,  497  70  5446 

BOYD  R  WADE,  565-82-66*9 

KELLY  N  WAGNER,  546-94-6403 

CRAIG  L  WAGSTAFF,  529-94-5*51 

TERRANCE  WAISS,  50«-74-*871 

STEPHEN  O  WALDROP,  421-82-9705 

WILUAM  S  WALKER,  373-68-068* 

EUZABETH  D,  WALLACE,  244-02  2406 

CELESTE  K  WALLER,  374-62-0355 

DAVID  E  WALUS,  433  19  7920 

AMY  P  WALSH,  083-50-60*0 

MICHAELL  WALTERS,  457-11-8554 

KLAES  R  WANDLAND,  017-54-6084 

BRIAN  J  WAPLE.  336-78-5285 

CHRISTOPHER  L  WAPLE8,  463-21-0061 

MICHAEL  D  WARBIS,  532-74-5969 

DARRELL  W   WARD,  560-80-0751 

GERALD  M   WARD,  493-70-0908 

STEVEN  E  WARE,  441-62-3132 

JEFFERY  J  WARNEMENT,  386-74-0844 

MATTHEW  O  WARREN.  502-74-9188 

RICHARD  M  WASHINGTON.  261-78-7823 

TOMMY  E  WATERS.  363-90-1649 

CHARLES  R  WATSON.  23578-5077 

STEPHEN  D  WEDEMEYER.  438-11-2737 

KENNETH  R  WEIDE.  218-60-3744 

RONALD  F  WEILAND.  219  72  2919 

BOBBY  J  WELLS,  465-*8-*771 

JAMES  R  WEU£,  212-62-2361 

KENNETH  C  WELLS,  162-50-4886 

FRANKUN  C  WENUM,  260-19  6600 

LOUIS  S  WERTS,  JR,  244- 1 1  -7347 

FRANKUN  D  WEST,  JR,  173-48-1619 

JEFFREY  C  WEST,  148-56-1279 

ROBERT  J  WEST,  334-62-9538 

WILUAM  S  WESTBROOK,  231-74-4436 

KURT  G  WESTFALL  489  52-8533 

THOMAS  A  WETTERSTROEM,  379  64-2746 

DAVID  R  WEXHLER,  571-76-6035 

KEITH  R   WEYENBERG,  387-76  77*5 

NATHAN  S  WEYENBERG,  387-4*  2327 

WILUAM  T  WHATLEY    111-50-6140 

DONALD  J  WHEATLEY,  400-64  99*8 

BRUCE  A  WHITE,  100-48-7559 

PAUL  A  WHITE,  541  76-3461 

VICKY  L  WHITE.  506-82-3390 

GARYP  WICKMAN.  379  74  1536 

DENNIS  D  WIKOFF  534-74-2714 

WENDELL  G   WILCOX.  379-88-9049 

STEPHEN  G  WILDER.  375-74-92*3 


GREGORY  E.  WILEY.  3W-5O-0172 
GREGORY  A  WILHTTE.  4«*-Il-<370 
KEVIN  R.  WXLKXRSON.  230-aO-9329 
DONAIX)  O,  WnXEMB.  5(7 -17-51*5 
EDWARD  C  WILLIAMS.  1*4-44-8202 
ELIZABETH  T.  WILLIAMS.  116-56-8545 
JACK  G  WILLIAMS.  4M-I7-1048 
JAMES  H  WnjJAMS.  516-64-7111 
KENT  B  WILLIAMS.  tM-40-«234 
MARK  K  WILLIAMS.  347-08-6773 
RODGER  L  WILLIAMS.  MO-93-9M2 
WILUAM  A  WILLIAMS.  2*9-56-1330 
BRUCE  L  WILLING.  576-«3-*lI3 
JAMES  B.  WUMER.  3I3-«3-790e 
GRANT  E.  WILSON,  I«4-7*-3»7a 
MICHAEL  G  WnSON.  537-53-2419 
RONAIX)  W  WnjaON.  M7-7»-0a03 
BRYAN  G  WINBERRY.  4*6-73-25*4 
PETER  R  WINDLER.  4*0-31-2950 
MICHAEL  K,  WUTl-EK.  M5-5«-06I8 
TIMOTHY  C  WINTERS.  106-76-1033 
JAMES  O.  WOLP,  503-l*-«*12 
ANDREW  M,  WOLFE.  076-50-9212 
MARK  B  WOLFE.  0CS-56-8M2 
KURT  S  WOLZ.  5*0-04-1307 
JAMES  E  WOMELDORF.  3I*-7S-93S9 
RICHARD  B,  WOMICK.  2«*-8<-3893 
RICHARD  P  WOOD,  4*4-02-2745 
JOSEPH  D  WOODCOCK,  472-72-0«*6 
STEVEN  E  WOODRUFF.  3a5-5*-0071 
MICHAEL  W   WOODS.  5*3-35-53*4 
RUDI  D  WOODWARD.  219-27-6476 
BRADLEY  C  WRIGHT.  517-70-0436 
UNDA  J  WRIGHT,  327-*«-*03* 
DOUGLAS  C  WROTEN,  008-40- 1470 
MICHAEL  L  WUBBEN,  187-73-**90 
KERSHNER  S  WYATT,  219-60-27*9 
LEWIS  L  WYATT,  JR.  179-1*- 2995 
JOHN  W  YXASH.  301-S3-S066 
JACK  H,  YEATT8.  JR.  237 -80-9147 
FREDERIC  T  Y006.  021-48-3397 
MATTHEW  C  YOTTER.  557 -35- 2*60 
CHARLIE  R  YOUNG.  42*-27-0»44 
DAVID  M   YOUNG.  529-94-57** 
ROCHELLE  K   YOUNG.  20*-52-*132 
LYN  U  YUCUIS,  123-42-9044 
JAMES  T  YUKI,  578-92-0170 
STEVEN  E  ZAHLER,  443-6*  7477 
DEBRA  K  ZA WACKY,  300-68-5404 
CHARLES  S  ZELLNER,  017  54-0254 
GREGORY  S  ZEMAN    100-48-9299 
MARK  A  ZEMECK,  535-58-*973 
PAMELA  J  ZIMITSCH,  476-82-0326 
EARL  R  ZIMMERMAN,  JR,  191-48-0*63 
WILUAM  M  ZIMMERMAN.  577-64-S476 
THOMAS  B  ZIRKLE.  232-76-4838 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  PORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVl 
SIGNS  OF  SECTION  8087.  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  INDICATED  WITH 
GRADE  AND  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  PORCE  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINT- 
ED IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  CAPTAIN 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

BRUCE  A  ARNOLD,  023-30-8371 
MARK  E  BELL  2*0-54-1157 
GARY  R  BEMENT,  261-7»-*644 
MICHAEL  G   BENNETT,  524-54-6180 
KEVIN  R  BOLL.  533-58-2161 
LE\'I  E  BRASWELL  217-76-5131 
WALTER  E  COCHRAN.  417-78-8773 
LAYLONI  L  CRAIG,  452-23-7076 
TERESE  A  ERICKSON,  489-66-2852 
DANIEL  L  FIGUEROA.  505-66  9*73 
WAYNE  H   FLAKE,  53S-O0-2924 
DAVID  R  OAETA,  0I7-42-«I02 
STEVEN  J  GRAU,  503-5*-2«*8 
ROBERT  S  HOCHREITER,  207  32  9759 
GERALD  A  HOUGE,  472-5*- 7020 
PERRY  B  IRBY   349-86-4443 
EDDIE  C  JASPER.  417-72-0418 
MARK  E  KARLE,  543-52-9099 
FRANCIS  P  KOENINGER,  490-60  260* 
STEVEN  J   MERRILL  526-11-00*8 
JEROME  D  MUELLER,  299-40-0609 
PHILUP  M   NANNEY,  238^98-8934 
RICHARD  D  OBERHEIDE,  547-80  5356 
PETER  B  OTTO,  384-62  3407 
THOMAS  A  PFAFP.  542-82-3783 
DANIEL  J  PREZ.  207-38-1861 
GARY  R  SALMON   564  74-0055 
KAREN  H  STOCKS  45*-»0-*326 
CARL  J  SW ANSON.  326-3*-6979 
JOHN  L  TARRANT,  JR,  41*-«6-5022 
STEVEN  M  TORGERSON,  350-429512 
JAMBS  W  WADE  381-*0-9«07 
FLOYD  A  WALKER,  311-44-9330 
GEORGE  R   WASHINGTON,  241  70-0219 

IWDCT  ADVOCATE 

KEITH  R  AUCH   2*0-5*-5787 
MARK  L  ALLRED  628-92-3058 
KEVIN  C  AMBLER,  548-**-*4** 
BRUCE  S  AMBROSE.  363-06  4024 
CHRIS  E  AMBROSE.  311-60-1947 
DOUGLAS  S  ANDERSON.  542-62  6455 
GARY  D  ANDERSON   529-88-92*3 
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JACK  L.  ANDERSON.  473-M-17M 
KEVIN  D.  BARON.  17t-S4-}19S 
ROBERT  C.  BARTLEILAY.  31S-U  4U7 
PAUL  M.  BARZLER.  1M-I3-I7U 
HARRT  J.  BATEY.  2S9-11-01U 
RALPH  A.  BAUER.  2S7-5a-3923 
AMY  M.  BBCHTOLD.  SM-7S-3C38 
RICK  A.  BECKER.  2S<M>»~M70 
MICHZXE  S.  BELUZAIRE.  203-44-9543 
RAT  T  BLANK.  l>5»-4*-M»4 
STEPHEN  H.  BLEWETT.  003  4S-4B34 
BRIAN  D.  BOCRNE.  34«-4S^«643 
WnjJAM  E.  BOYlf.  M«- 90-81 10 
OAVTD  P.  BRASH.  ]1»-7S-9138 
ARTHUR  C.  BREDEMEYER.  32i-»4-1317 
RANDALL  Q.  BUNDY.  >r>-SO-0945 
RANDALL  J.  BUNN.  S73-76-«S4« 
CHRISTOPHER  P  BURNE.  1««-40^2139 
MICHAEL  D.  BURT.  2S4-S4-S4J1 
MARTHA  J  BUXTON.  2«7-33-««n 
MARSHALL  L  CAGGIANO.  033-&4-1303 
JEFPRET  R.  CALVERT.  572-49-MOS 
JAMES  U  CAPP8.  417-74-5975 
LAURA  E  CARLAN.  2)1-70-3592 
RICHARD  W  CARLILE.  54«-0«^55ia 
LESA  L  CARTER.  480-33-O971 
CHARLES  R.  CENTER.  40»-SS-5«49 
JOHN  S.  CHAMBLEE  412-7S-M26 
STEVEN  A.  CHILIAN.  02S-44-M19 
DAVID  E  CLARK.  126-52-9963 
DAVID  W.  CLAYPOOU  264-43- 2663 
LE  ELLEN  COACHER.  503-S6-4631 
ROBERT  E  COACHER.  503  «3^>935 
BRETT  L  COAKLEY.  278-5S-5857 
ROBERT  V.  COMBS.  II.  425-08  « 193 
OARY  L  CONING.  372-5«-5026 
DAVID  H.  CONROY.  5<«-98-0«82 
CHARLES  L.  COOK.  230-94-7733 
DAVID  W.  CORDINGLY.  319-83-8743 
DAVID  C.  CORY.  263-13-8511 
GREGORY  D.  COX  499-56-1389 
DOREENA  L  CRAIOSLOAN,  202  42  7043 
LAURA  H.  CROCKER.  370-86-1088 
THOMAS  G.  CR068AN.  JR.  518-84-4458 
WILLIAM  T.  CUMBIE  287-88-3972 
PAUL  M.  DANKOVICH.  150-50-1809 
MORRIS  D.  DAVIS.  243-76-7490 
ARIANE  L  DESAUSSURE.  331-83-5588 
ALLAN  L  DETERT.  471-86-3031 
JAME8  C.  DOCKERY.  338-98-3435 
MICHAEL  D.  DRENAN.  281-58-9671 
WILLIAM  A.  DRUSCHEL.  173-48-8422 
PEGGY  C.  DURPEY.  587-54-0284 
JOHN  A.  DYER.  006-86-2934 
ANNETTE  EDDIECALLAGAIN.  437  88  0108 
EDWARD  C.  EISLER.  091  56^2138 
BAXTER  O  ELUOTT.  438-96-3939 
ALLEN  G.  ERICKSON.  437-33-8697 
THOMAS  R.  EBHMAN.  II.  303-54-8524 
THEODORE  R.  ESSEX.  273  54-3968 
SUSAN  M.  PALL.  204-56-0915 
MICHAEL  J.  PARR.  078-54-3178 
TERRENCE  H.  PARRELU  377-44-0689 
CHRIS  L  PARRIS.  503-84-8122 
JOHN  D.  PEEHAN.  007-66-5689 
JUUE  K   PEOLEY.  230-88-5814 
DAVID  M  PILLMAN.  527  49-8576 
MARY  V  PILLMAN.  532-84-1449 
MICHAEL  A  PLEMING.  169-48-8522 
MARC  A.  POX.  138-48-5838 
PATRICIA  ANN  PREEMANPORD.  486-064 14 
DAVID  L  PRISHBERG.  099-44  7844 
GREGORY  L.  PRONIMOS.  382-82  4858 
WILLIAM  QAMFEL.  312-64  3752 
JEFFREY  8.  GARDNER.  578-88-6863 
KURT  GARNJOST.  083-38-3753 
RICHARD  W.  GATES.  514-83-3367 
BRIAN  P.  GAVIGAN.  319-74-5493 
PETER  P.  GEDRAmS.  046-60-3515 
TERRIE  M.  GENT.  379-52-1854 
MARSHA  L  GOODENOW.  343-11  8441 
BARBARA  J.  GOODWIN.  402-88-7093 
RONALD  A.  GREGORY.  365-08-8147 
ODELL  GROOMS.  579-73  3031 
TIMOTHY  A.  OUIDEN.  308-88-2854 
BRUCE  A.  HADDENHORST   520-72  3812 
PATRICIA  ANN  HARDCASTLE.  504-88-8508 
TIMOTHY  P.  HARRISON.  415-19-6002 
JOHN  R.  HART.  150-48-5481 
STEVEN  A.  HATFIELD.  277  58^3056 
PETER  O.  HERMAN.  354-48-3513 
JAMES  D.  HIIX.  418-80-8058 
BART  HnXYER.  385-66-2950 
JOHN  D  HODSON.  144-44-4738 
DONALD  P  HOLTZ.  078-44-5040 
MARY  J  HONODEL.  390-54^545 
PAMELA  HOWARD.  430-80  5536 
CAROLYN  T  HOWELL.  420^76-0790 
JUD60N  B.  HOWELL.  223-82  5385 
RANDY  A.  HUMMEL.  208-48^1950 
DANA  D.  JAC0B80N.  449-78-7528 
NORMAN  JACOBSON.  JR.  411-13-0278 
THOMAS  C  JASTER.  354-52-0453 
DAVID  D  jrVIDEN.  523^8-8756 
LAUREN  N  JOHNSON.  344-80-4480 
JESSE  JOHNSTON.  366-80-9140 
JOHN  B.  KELLER.  II.  488-58-1975 
WILLIAM  A.  KENNEDY.  411-23-2117 
MARSHALL  S.  KENYON.  044-48-9224 
KAREN  J   KINUN.  508-82-1459 
ZACHARY  Z.  KINNEY.  578-72-1649 
ALBERT  W   KLEIN.  JR.  273-64-9910 


HARRIS  J   KLINE.  530  52  2499 
GAKSON  R    KNAPP   398-88-4929 
DIANE  L  KOVACH.  297  84  7107 
BRIAN  C   KOZA.  359-48-6448 
CATHY  8   LACY.  Ill  48  5072 
LAWRENCE  R  LALUZERNE.  349  80  3457 
MARK  R  LAND  377-60-8937 
VICTOR  P  LAPUMA.  167  40  5302 
JOFFRE  S  LARET   279  88-8994 
JOHN  T  LAURO   102  42  6848 
MATTHEW  R    LAVERY    357  44   2052 
RACHEI.  V   LEE.  243  88  1369 
PATRICK  W   UNDEMANN.  501  78  0364 
DENNIS  R   LOCKARD  492  56  0959 
FEUX  A   LOSCO.  032  44  3218 
JANE  S  LOVE,  391  48  4831 
MICHAEL  R   LUND  529  80  2868 
BARNARD  N   MAOSEN   528  02  8279 
JOEL  C   MARSH.  423  88  8856 
KEITH  B  MARTIN   337  58  8974 
PETER  R  MASCIOLA.  Oil  42  9753 
GEORGE  F  MAY  022  52-0534 
STEPHEN  A  MCCORMACK.  409  78  5134 
CARLOS  U  MCDADE.  574  58^2591 
.\MYJ   MCDONOUGH.  231  84^983 
MAURA  THERESA  MCOOWAN,  585  08-7519 
CUFFORDJ   MCKINSTRY.  217-68-4178 
RICHARD  J   MCMAHON.  531  68  2061 
MICHAEL  W   MEADOWS.  257  94-1443 
JAMES  M   MILLER.  265-23  0065 
JOSEPH  U  MILLER.  521  92  8183 
.STEVEN  L  MILLER.  174  44  4804 
ANN  M    MITTERMEYER.  066-54  5270 
KATHY  A   MONTGOMERY   408  84  6212 
JAMES  E  MOODY.  420  78  8558 
ROBERTA  MORO   295  44  0489 
URSULA  P  MOUL.  314  48  1377 
MICHAEL  D  MURPHY   464  «0  2578 
KATHLEEN  L  NESSER.  291  50  1321 
BRIAN  C   NEWBY   457  15  3058 
DAVID  P  NEWMAN.  211-50  9809 
DAVID  G   NIX.  457  13  9572 
STEWART  L  NOEL.  317  70  2160 
DARLA  G   ORNDORPP.  515  64  0283 
VIRGINIA  A  ORR.  273  56  8559 
JEFFREY  R  OSBORNE   161  48-8976 
TELIN  W  OZIER.  540  68  1433 
MAHLON  E  PADGETT   IV.  251  23  1259 
STEVEN  R  PARRISH.  394  62  2859 
CRAIG  T  PAULSON  472-68  6443 
MARY  V   PERRY.  027  50  1541 
WILLIAM  W  PISCHNOTTE.  104  40  5577 
ERIC  D    PLACKE.  432  33  6030 
CAROLYN  J   POLLARD.  230  96  0406 
GREGORY  B  PORTER   330  56  6194 
LAWRENCE  O   PRICE.  225  88  8017 
PAUL  L  PULLUM.  507  78  4104 
THOMAS  O   PYLE.  II.  492  56-8348 
REOINA  E  <3UINN.  271  56-9749 
EDWARD  N    RAMRAS.  086  38  2325 
RICHARD  A   REED.  331   56  2461 
RONALD  M   REED  080  60-4878 
ROBERT  M   REIST.  121-42  1246 
JEFFREY  A   RENSHAW.  433  25  1000 
CHRISTOPHER  L  RIEGLER.  364  74  9691 
TAMARA  L  RILEY.  367  66-6345 
RAYMOND  E  RISSLING.  250  21  7111 
CARL  J   RITTER  45029  1333 
ROSARIO  M   P  RIZZO  015  46  3302 
JEFFREY  L  ROBB.  278-58-8864 
MICHAEL  A  RODOERS.  465  31   1183 
RONALD  A  RODOERS.  401  88  8997 
DANIEL  E  ROGERS.  499  58-3633 
PAMELA  H   ROTH.  093  40  6914 
FREDDY  B  RUIZ.  550  08  0326 
MARK  R   RLTPERT  272  50  9648 
FLOYD  RUSSELL  III,  462  1 1  6759 
HOWARD  R  RUSSELL  524  92  2380 
MICHAELD  RUSSELL  417  92  2545 
KEITH  J  SAUNDERS.  209  52  2847 
WILLIAM  E  SCHIREMAN,  540  64  0935 
JOHN  H  SCHUMACHER.  587  42  9127 
JOSEPH  C  SCHWEITZER.  115  52  7200 
JAMES  P  SEIDL  390  48  7409 
KIMBERLY  A  SHAMBLEY.  278-68  0535 
JOHN  KARL  SHUNK.  508  88  5440 
JULES  D  SILBERBERO   071  46  8819 
JAMES  C  SINWELL  172  48  6419 
WALTER  J  SKIERSKI  JR.  196  48  5096 
BRUCE  T  SMITH.  498  58  8965 
JOHN  M  SMITH    149  40  1327 
JERl  K  SOMERS.  449  29  5885 
KEITH  M  SORGE.  524  80  1432 
LAURENCE  M  SOYBEL.  044  40  9904 
GLENN  L  SPITZER.  096-50  2863 
JAMES  W  SPRADUNG   II   563  90  5452 
JOHN  F   SPURLIN   431    15  7516 
NANCY  S  STALLARD.  234  98  6402 
MARGARET  M  STANISH.  383  72  0943 
PAMELA  D  STEVENSON,  401  96  3597 
KATHERINE  J  STEWART.  321-60  1895 
HOLLY  M  STONE,  402  74  7090 
LAWRENCE  W  STUNKEL.  508  74  7218 
WIIJJAM  R  SW ANSON   248-25  2460 
KEVIN  W  TECHAU.  483  56^)321 
JERAIX)  C  THOMPSON   448  54  8880 
UORI  A  THOMPSON,  298  64   1518 
NORMAN  K  THOMPSON  523  92  8716 
KAREN  L  TIBBALS  460  41  6013 
RONALD  E  TODD,  381  58  0502 
STEVEN  N  TOMANELLI,  116  52  7794 
KIRK  M  TOROENSEN   529  86  3040 


CINDY  L  TORRANCE.  463-04-7378 
JOSEPH  T.  TOWNSEND.  411-98-0735 
JOSEPH  V  TREANOR.  III.  104-&4-14&4 
SONJA  M.  TRENKLER.  417-94-1046 
VICKIA  K.  TRES8LER.  385-46-0379 
RICHARD  T.  TROWBRIDGE.  315-66-6399 
DONALD  G.  TYSON.  573-96-8070 
DENISE  A.  UNDERWOOD.  371-66-1110 
RICHARD  J  VACURA.  477-86-6466 
DANIEL  M.  VADNAIS.  514-53-3594 
MALDEGHEM  PAUL  E.  VAN.  196-38-3771 
MARC  VANNUYS.  396-60-6528 
DAVID  R.  VECERA.  359-48-2911 
CHARLES  A.  WALDEN.  359-13-3135 
CYNTHIA  L  WALDRON.  534-03-3757 
WALTER  R.  WALKER.  538-06-8238 
JEFFREY  W.  WATSON.  363-27-4905 
BILL  C  WELLS.  233-90-4800 
BRIAN  J  WELSH.  585-68-1741 
WENDY  L  WIEDENFELD.  479-72-0043 
GLORIA  M.  WILDER.  253-98-6317 
EVERETT  G  WILLARD.  JR.  223-84-5307 
DEAHT  WILLIAMS.  416-96-2185 
EUJAH  H,  WILLIAMS.  363-35-0488 
WAYNE  WISNIEWSKI.  061-56-9189 
PRANK  M.  WOOD.  359-13-3883 
LAWRENCE  H  WOODWARD.  339-84-4951 

NURSE  CORPS 

AILEEN  M   ALBERTSON.  532-11-4823 

MICHAEL  B  ANOELORO.  019-42-5507 

UNDA  D  ASKEY.  097-50-2179 

RICHARD  L  BERNAL.  350-40-3674 

JACK  C  BLAINE.  272-54-7339 

VIRGINIA  V,  BLAZICKO,  125  48  3090 

CARLOS  J  BORGES.  036-50-1354 

CHERYL  M.  BOSCO.  114-54-1979 

SUZANNE  F,  BRADLEY.  136-82-7486 

COLLEEN  D  BRUSSEAU.  095-56-7618 

DEBRA  K  BUEGE.  538-62-0846 

GREGORY  E,  BURTON,  421-62-4829 

ELIDA  CANALES.  253-04  5323 

SKIPPER  A.  CARDIFF.  586-78-5382 

FREDERICK  M  CARDINAL  546-90  6194 

KRISTINA  J  CARSON.  472-78-7351 

LORETTA  J  CEPIS.  302-56-8637 

LOUISE  M.  CHAMBERS.  466-82  2139 

MI  Y.  CHO,  570-21-9888 

GERALD  D  CHRISTICH.  220-68-3116 

TERRY  S  CHURCH.  449-80-0011 

JUDEE  L  CLARY.  083  50-9833 

JULIE  A.  CONSTABLE.  395-66-5505 

ADELL  COOPER.  336-48-4324 

PATRICIA  G  COZINE.  438-84-3333 

TERRELL  A  CUNNINGHAM.  417-88-3385 

JOYCE  A.  DAVIS.  244-04-7790 

BETSY  L-  DEMAY.  109-50-1685 

RAMON  B  DENNY.  500-58-1231 

ROSA  M,  DOMINOUEZ.  458-92  2562 

GRETCHEN  S  DUNKELBEROER.  028-48  0526 

KATHLEEN  M,  DUNNCANE,  515-64- 1606 

M   ELIZABETH  MASON  EASTMAN.  240-04-8509 

USA  H   EATON.  564-68-7002 

CONNIE  B  EDGIL  254-15-4023 

SUSAN  M  EGLER.  199-56-6926 

JOYCELYN  ELAIHO.  426-15-8750 

DARLA  K.  PAINTER.  224-04-3406 

MARTHA  A  FELLOWS.  550-06-3515 

BRIAN  W  FENN.  047-50-6535 

SUZANNE  D.  FERGUSON.  56115  8946 

ANN  E  GILMORE.  003-42  3621 

TERRY  W  GrVENS.  406-74-2467 

RANDY  H  GONSALVES.  568-94-7186 

DONNA  G  S.  GONZALES.  449-21  9458 

TAMI  K  GRAHAM.  470-80-7276 

CELINDA  L  GREEN.  526-83-7245 

ANNE  L  GREENWALD.  301-58-8866 

VENNESSA  J   HAGAN.  502-90  1516 

PETER  R,  HALEY,  002-44-7115 

JACQUELINE  S,  HAMLIN,  226-78-9691 

DALE  A   HARDY,  552  88-6592 

TERESA  A   HARRIS,  458  19  3423 

CYNTHIA  J   HARTSFIELD,  462-96  5301 

TERRI  J   HECKMAN.  470-88-5837 

MICHELLE  F   HERRON.  504  88  7615 

DIAS  S  HIRANO,  576-70-8699 

LAWRENCE  M,  HOGANSON,  180  44  1726 

ANDREW  J,  HOMA.  292-46-0455 

CHERYL  A.  JACK.  144  58  6799 

CYNTHIA  M  JACKSON,  110-60-7963 

CYNTHIA  P  JEFFREY,  244-11-9938 

KRISTINE  L,  JOHNSON,  431-21  5614 

DEBORAH  R,  JONES,  243-90-6391 

JIMMY  L  JONES.  264-82-2034 

VERONICA  R  KANE.  354-46-0666 

LAURA  N   KELLY,  040-68-9692 

NANCY  M   KERR,  102-42  1921 

SUSAN  M   KIDDER,  005-66-5741 

SONYA  H   KINO,  255  92  3206 

EILEEN  M   KNAPP.  296-64-9180 

PATRICIA  A   KRYSTYNIAK.  207  42  9134 

JOSEPHINE  C  LANDGREN.  092-52-5646 

PATRICK  P  LASTOWSKI.  211-38-3841 

STEPHANIE  D  LEACH.  135-58  7036 

KEVIN  G   LEVELING,  11352-6478 

JUDITH  UENHARD.  457  29-0343 

ELISABETH  A  LINCOLN.  346-64-4926 

ERNEST  A.  URA.  463  92-6026 

KENNETH  R  LUTTRELL  493-60-5143 

JENNY  B  LUTZ.  587-88-4146 

MARILYN  L  MACASAET  556  06  8920 


January  21^,  1990 

ROBERT  E  MANNELL  515-54-5588 

CHRISTY  L  MARTIN.  219  88-2883 

RONALD  G  MARTIN.  395-62-2649 

SUSAN  M   MAYER.  142-64-8328 

SHEILA  M  MCALLISTER.  242-04  2191 

CAROL  L  MCANULTY.  279-62-9070 

JESSIE  G.  MCDUFFY.  587-86-3178 

KATHRYN  FULLER  MCLAUOHUN.  529-92-9361 

JANET  S.  MCPHEETERS.  494-82-0740 

CYNTHIA  L  MILLER.  568-372403 

VICTORIA  J.  MORRISON.  419-84-5733 

ROBERT  J  MULVANEY.  116-42-4620 

JOHN  S.  MURRAY.  030-58-9181 

BRLAN  E.  NAWOJ.  001-44-7863 

JULLA  E.  NELSON.  526-27-1283 

PAMELA  S.  NETHERY.  382-54-3787 

MARY  F.  NORELU  521-15-4654 

DONALD  R.  NUNN.  412-76-4950 

JEAN  A.  OMARA.  505-72-7298 

LINDA  N.  OREN.  438-72-2821 

ANA  M.  ORRANTIA.  537-86-5070 

ANN  L  PARKER.  058-56-3015 

LORENA  D.  PAUL.  537-81-0837 

CARSTEN  A.  PENNIER.  437-98-4494 

HAZEL  I.  PETERS.  111-48-1359 

VICTORIA  J,  PIERCE.  304-58-0859 

PHYLLIS  K  PINKERTON.  352  80-0570 

LAURIE  U  POPE.  576-52-0317 

JACQUEUNE  B.  POSNER.  226-86-6330 

SUZANNE  M  PRILESZKY.  264-33  1077 

LINA  M.  QUANASTON.  586-09-1277 

DENISE  R.  RAHAMAN.  114-48-3138 

NINA  C.  RAMSEUR.  246-74-8944 

LYNN  T.  RANDALL.  502-88-0231 

DE:BRA  a.  RITROVATO.  OIB  52-7696 

MARY  J  RIVERA.  384-58-2088 

SHARON  L  RIVERA.  295-64-7207 

SUANNE  ROGERS  247  82  3158 

ROBIN  S  ROSENBERG.  317-48-7684 

SANDRA  F  RYAN.  055-56-3759 

RICHARD  J  SCHOUDEL.  344-46  2513 

TERRY  L  SCOTT.  587-11-1918 

EILEEN  J  SERPA.  153-52-4339 

RENETTA  SEWARD.  248-02-5813 

MONICA  R.  SKARBAN.  393-66-7354 

CHARLES  A.  SMITH.  412-94-7438 

SHEILA  Y  SPINNER.  579-68-1495 

DEBRA  J.  SPRINGS.  247-96-5597 

REBECCA  M  STASKO.  007  70-2288 

ROBERT  E  STEED.  214-86-3581 

MARY  STEVENS.  008-48-4545 

SYLVIA  J.  STEWART.  295-44-6024 

PAULINE  E.  STROHL.  178-54-9234 

LOIS  K.  SUMNER.  221-46-7258 

SUSAN  C  SWANSBURG.  239-98-8862 

ELIZABETH  T  SWANSTROM.  172-48  3351 

BEVERLY  J  TUOMALA.  521   19  7750 

KIMBERLY  A  TURNEY.  203-48-4990 

DONNA  M   VIEIRA.  400-66-8142 

LAURA  J  WAXMAN.  229-88-6896 

RICHARD  E  WHEELER.  030-40^4386 

BRENDA  D.  WILSON.  461-21-0783 

VANESSA  WISE.  494-60-8488 

JEFFREY  B.  WORRELL.  388-70-9102 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

JOHN  L  BINDER,  499-56  2116 
F  MICHEAL  BRIDGES,  243-86-8965 
ELIZABETH  C  BROWN,  178-54-3262 
BRENDA  R,  BULLARD,  261-86-6524 
MAX  D,  BURKE.  440-62-2863 
DENISE  L  BURTON  547-17-7095 
SHERRIE  L  CASKEY.  254-13  9158 
JAMES  M  FOLEY.  019-40-7518 
MARK  A.  PORTUGNO.  571-74^409 
ROGER  S  OOETZ.  16242-2454 
GREGORY  M,  HAINLINE.  338  54  1303 
RAYMOND  F  HEATH.  059-48-2054 
MICHAEL  F  HEBERT.  014-48-0163 
ROBERT  J,  HILL,  269-66-5477 
CLIFFORD  F.  HONIKER.  III.  028-50  2643 
MICHELE  JAKOBOSKI.  331-86-6840 
RANDALL  F.  JONES.  453-39-4150 
DONNA  D.  KELTZ.  576-90-3058 
MARK  A.  LAZARUS.  499-56-1343 
ROBERT  C  MALDONADO.  527-96-4673 
MICHAEL  G.  MARKOVICH.  493-52  0647 
TIMOTHY  R,  MCCORMICK,  345-48  0996 
BRUCE  C  MILLER.  543-60-5359 
DAVID  H.  MONTPLAISIR.  JR.  579-80  3928 
NANCY  D.  MOORE.  562-92-6581 
ERNEST  M   PARKER.  485-70-5912 
VERA  V   PRUITT.  579  74-1944 
DANNY  B.  RICHARDSON.  402  78-4986 
JOHN  W  RIDDLE,  570-72-0488 
SALLY  A.  RYAN.  422-90-4004 
MARTHA  A  8CHMITT.  398-43-4967 
ROBERT  R  SELLERS.  317-74-3045 
rVAN  L  SHERARD.  365-37-4247 
DANIEL  R.  SHERRED.  169-56-3967 
CHARLES  C  SMITH.  241-78  9250 
THOMAS  C  SOUNHEIN.  549-92-1492 
DEBRA  L  STEUBER.  394  54-8135 
DEAN  C  TANO.  578-64-6557 
SCOTT  F.  WARDELL  532-70-3923 
WILUAM  C  WILSON,  253-19-8945 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  determined  later 

JOYCE  A,  ADKINS.  402  78  3715 
LLOYD  P  AINSWORTH  JR.  428-90-9264 
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DOUGLAS  A.  APSEY.  365-63-4043 
PAULW.  BAILEY.  435-84-1816 
GREGORY  L  BARBOUR.  183-48-8783 
CHARLES  A  BARNES.  464-90-8195 
JEFFREY  M   BATEMAN.  411-90-90*7 
ERWIN  R  BENDER.  JR.  446-54- 16M 
BONNIE  G,  BENSHOOF.  331-98-1819 
THOMAS  C.  BERG.  504-73-3464 
DAVID  E,  BLAKESLEE.  557-29-0383 
RANDALL  M  BOYCE.  550-39-5907 
JOHN  G  BULICK,  JR,  364-76-8538 
RICKY  L  CAMPISE,  465-08-4160 
VINCENT  A.  CAPPELLO.  075-44-1364 
STEPHEN  R.  CHANNEL  530-53-4058 
RICHARD  L  CHILDERS.  JR.  384-52-37  IS 
MATTHEW  R.  CHINI.  380-64-5018 
JAMES  C  COFFIDIS.  010-44-6S59 
MITCHEL  A  COLE.  344-93-3881 
ROBERT  S.  COOK.  363-19-6531 
GARY  B  COPLEY.  407-64-3191 
MATTHEW  A.  COTTEN.  343-50-9436 
BRIAN  K  DECKERT  304-68-5776 
JOHN  R.  DERU8SY,  264-33-7988 
CONNIE  D.  DUNN.  582-74-6518 
THOMAS  L  DUQUETTE.  040-60-2430 
THOMAS  C  EDEWAARD.  367-29-9105 
SUSAN  P  EVANS.  038-46-4395 
MICHAEL  A  PATONE.  053-50-0158 
MICHAEL  R  FRANCE.  318-58-3888 
DONALD  A.  FRANKENBERRY.  367-55-7417 
YOLANDA  A  GEDDIE.  434-63-1640 
KENNETH  R  HARPER.  533  74-1523 
MICHELE  L  HEIDEU  421-86-5278 
MARY  E,  HILLIS,  315-58-5017 
THOMAS  K  HIROTA.  559-02-6798 
STEVEN  J   HUTTON.  565-17-1727 
ROBERT  J  JACKSON.  321-52-1225 
BRUCE  M  JARNOT.  040-84-5681 
PATRICIA  A.  KEATON.  452-15-1632 
WILLIAM  A  KIEFFER,  488-54-8531 
LYNN  J   KINDLEY.  493-76-8328 
RAYMOND  E  KING.  149-56-7886 
EDWARD  J.  KLINENBERG.  330-60-4987 
KLAUS  H.  KUEHL  472-80-5688 
FREDERICK  L  KYTE.  215-46  9552 
HENRY  R.  LEMKE.  552-96-2364 
RODNEY  T  LUTES.  534-48-2103 
MICHAEL  J  MADER,  574-58-4151 
MICHAEL  K.  MARTIN.  493-82-2054 
EVERETT  B  MCALLISTER.  250-15-7507 
ROBERT  E.  MILBURN.  558-76-2158 
PATRICIA  G  MOSELEY.  587-72-1300 
PATRICK  H  MURRAY.  328-52-4123 
ELFI  S  PA  VIA.  285-62-5173 
GARY  G  PETERSON.  585-54-0269 
DAVID  M  POLLOCK.  293-50-4346 
ROBERT  E  POWELL  444-44-0795 
ROBERT  A  PURKHISER.  508-74-4425 
JOSEPH  T  RAKOWSKl.  192-42  3144 
BRYAN  E.  RAMSTACK.  372-54-8909 
TERRENCE  J   RAVINE.  272-50-1812 
DIANA  B.  REIDY.  042-48-2255 
CHRISTOPHER  J   REVIS.  511-74-2245 
ALLAN  L  RHOADS.  219-70-7611 
SALLY  J  SATO.  539-58-1641 
WILLIAM  D  SHERMAN.  320-46-0571 
AURELLA  V  SMITH.  428-19-8127 
GLYNDA  R  SMITH   264-29-4444 
MARK  D  SMITH.  056-52-1580 
BRIAN  S.  SQUYRES.  566-82-3451 
KENT  E  .'rr'KHI.F  273-44-9128 
TIMMYJ  TARRANT.  494-54-1350 
JAMES  P  VAK06.  398-56-8978 
MIGUEL  V   VALDEZ.  527-84-7275 
JAMES  W   WEISSMANN.  435-98-2073 
TIMOTHY  S.  WELLS.  376-62-6512 
ANGELA  S.  WILLIAMSON  441-56-1073 
RODNEY  D  WILSON.  448-56-3635 
MARK  T  WINTER.  372  58-2541 
BRUCE  A  WRIGHT.  335-56-3284 
UNDA  C  WRIGHT.  427-19-9784 
MARIE  P  ZEITLER,  253-06  7686 
DON  R  ZISS,  278-64-1867 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE   FOLLOWING   STUDENTS   OF  THE   UNIFORMED 
SERVICES    UNIVERSITY    OP   THE    HEALTH    SCIENCES 
CLASS  OF  1990,  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
AIR   FORCE.   EFFECTIVE   UPON   THEIR   GRADUATION 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  2114.  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF 
RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  AIR  FORCE 
DALE  R  AGNER,  53480942 
JOSEPH  B  ANDERSON,  24747224 
MARK  K   ARNESS.  22819289 
EUZABETH  L  ASHBURN.  31574885 
GARY  E  BENEDETTI.  55049024 
JAMES  R  BENNION.  52813268 
ROBERT  W  BJORAKER.  JR.  48176164 
DAVID  P  BLAKE.  52765939 
JOHN  P  BOUPFARD.  04750030 
KENNETH  E  CHRISTENSEN,  54643669 
ANNA  S  CLAYTON  57898261 
MICHAEL  P  CURRISTON   54639762 
JEFFREY  M   CUSIK,  45423439 
JEFFREY  N  DAVILA,  07858291 
MARK  E.  DIDIER,  53958000 
STEVEN  D  FILARDO  56359295 
TED  Y   FISHER,  22144718 
WILUAM  J  PLYNN,  27858891 
PAUL  A   FRIEDRICHS,  43735793 


SPENCER  J   FRINK,  34340006 

ROBERT  B  GOOD.  2aS54ai2 

DOUGLAS  J,  GRIDER.  51>«44»9 

STEVEN  W   HUMBURO.  4686SM2 

ROBERT  C  JONES.  2ISM595 

WILUAM  F  KAMMERER.  S6003198 

CYNTHIA  A.  KEANE.  1&MM28 

BRIAN  S.  KENDALL  19450787 

BRYAN  C  KING.  53*1 1893 

JOSEPH  K.  LEGAN.  S3408484  ^ 

JOHN  G,  LEVA88EUR.  47190936 

VIKI  T  LIN.  54833337 

MICHAEL  J  MARCHES8EAULT.  04853456 

KEITH  E  MCCOY.  4a0«4»78 

JANET  T.  PUNYKO.  4«M4«40 

JOHN  B.  REED.  54747839 

TIMOTHY  D  ROBINETTE.  38774466 

CRAIG  R.  RUDER.  57343823 

TOD  S.  RUSSELL.  23154911 

MARY  P  8ATTERLY.  14554340 

CHRISTINA  L  8EEBUROER.  57504307 

BRETT  D  SKIDMORE.  31284083 

GARY  N  STOKES.  52S8SM9 

ALAN  B  STONE.  53896194 

CHARLES  S  TEDDER,  51478889 

RICHARD  K  TEMOFEEW.  34963538 

WILLIAM  J  VALKO.  09M8I86 

GU8  G  VARNAVAS.  35753828 

RANDON  S  WELTON.  30073188 

DONALD  8  WIER8MA.  31988676 

CEDRIC  L  WONG.  55890559 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U.S.C, 
SECTIONS  593(A)  AND  3370 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

RAFAEL  A  ACEVEDO.  581-84  3893 
GARY  C  ACKERMAN.  515-48  3053 
WILLIAM  D  AKRIDGE.  359-70-1821 
WILLIE  A.  ALEXANDER  238-82  7252 
GARY  R  ALLEN.  544-46-8083 
ROBERT  E  ALLEN  551-74-8638 
JOSE  M  ALVAREZ.  580-96-4525 
DUANE  A  ANDERS.  307-44-8819 
MICHAEL  D  ANGELO.  210^38-6548 
LANDRY  K.  APPLEBY.  174-34-9622 
STEPHEN  E  AREY,  224-62-3536 
BILLY  C  ARMSTRONG.  432-54-6812 
KARL  A  ARTHUR.  243-62-2793 
WILUAM  W  AUSTIN.  334-36-0564 
RICHARD  W  AVERITT.  436-62  7139 
JOHN  AVILA.  JR.  457-76-8971 
WILUAM  H   BACHE.  214-52  7088 
WILUAM  A    BACHMAN    506-54-8295 
JOHN  P  BAKER.  073  38-6979 
LARRY  J   BAKER  430-76-5460 
HECTOR  BANCHNEORON.  581-76-7770 
JOHN  R  BARBEAU,  395-46-9404 
MELVIN  D  BARBER,  416-62-9368 
CUFPORD  B  BARKLEY,  464-64-7358 
RUDOLPH  C  BARNES.  250-72-2927 
PETER  W  BARTON.  JR.  316-44-8398 
ROBERT  BARZILOSKI.  170-34-6493 
JOHN  A  BATHKE.  390-40-6037 
RAYMOND  C  BATTISON   528-56-5643 
KERRY  R  BAUM.  532-38-4329 
SANDRA  J   BAUMER.  383-34-1710 
MICHAEL  J  BEARD.  535-36-1020 
RICHARD  BEARDSLEY.  541  50  4508 
GEORGE  L  BECK.  419-54-9590 
JOSEPH  W   BECK.  480-58-7515 
GEORGE  BENJAMIN   219-26-5235 
THOMAS  M,  BENNETT  064  38-4478 
DAVID  M   BENT,  023  36-1729 
EWALD  E  BETH,  399-40-5130 
CHARUE  D  BETTS,  412-72-8424 
REID  K  BEVXRIDGE.  479-48-1164 
PARK  P  BIERBOWER.  401-64-9130 
EDWARD  C   BIERMA.  141-34-8095 
NANCY  E  BIRD.  067-34-0521 
DAVID  A  BISCOMB.  461-66-9814 
HARRY  E  BIVENS.  242-86-2802 
JAMES  C  BLACK.  467-84-1089 
LAWRENCE  C  BLOUNT.  043-34-7384 
GEORGE  W   BODDY.  484-52-6625 
HOWARD  J   BODE  323-36-3434 
ROBERT  L  BODE.  468  50  9451 
JEFFERY  L  BODOUIN.  428-88-8445 
KENNETH  O  BOLEY.  461  "2  1046 
ANDRBnW  E  BOND  240-80-8189 
DAVID  A  BOOSTROM.  553^6-0935 
RODNEY  H   BORA.  008-30-4332 
WILUAM  R  BOROUGHS.  419-50  7441 
ARTHUR  L  BORTZ.  475-44-0825 
KENNETH  R  BOSSEN.  534-46  1110 
J   E  BOUCHELL  429-74-0638 
MURRELJ   BOWEN,  248-88-3419 
DAVID  K  BOWMAN,  270-38  5872 
WILLIAM  J  BOYLAN,  217-36  2685 
MICHAEL  L  BOZEMAN,  248-76-9956 
JOHN  D  BRADBE31RY,  408-80  2199 
TERRY  D  BRADLEY,  429-78-9692 
QUENTIN  A  BRAINERD,  376-50-5058 
JAMES  B  BRANDON,  403-48-0996 
KENNETH  W   BRAY,  448-42  4947 
JAMES  A   BREEDLOVE,  258-66  5044 
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RICHARD  BREITHAUPT.  0SO-U-5S72 
OART  L.  BREB8.  534'M-S30I 
DONALD  J.  BRDIOOU  4U-S0-M1S 
CXCn,  A.  BROOICB.  23S-4*-<SM 
CALVIM  P.  BROUOBTON.  497  SO-S404 
RICHARD  M.  BROWN.  014-M-5SK 
STANIXT  W.  BROWN.  >SO-«3-7I43 
TERRT  L.  BROWN.  S41-53-SSM 
JAMES  L.  BROCKBAOER.  I«»-U-U2« 
RONAU)  R.  BDDACZ.  }14'44  •!  1 1 
JOSEPH  U  BnDREAU.  25A-M-3U3 
ROBERT  T  BUPP.  >4«-«]  »«73 
EDWARD  A.  BONKSR.  Ml-5}  lUO 
DAVID  D.  BUNTON.  H«-J4-70M 
BARRY  B.  BURCH8TEAD.  212-4S-U34 
NORMAN  B.  BURDETT.  ISt-M-lMa 
DAVID  M  BDROETT.  JJO-M-40r7 
JAME8  U  BURKE.  140-1S-M73 
CHARLES  P.  BURNS.  JSS-M-SSJt 
WILLIAM  L  BURPEE.  289-3«-2427 
DONALD  A  BURSON.  23S-73-340< 
ROBERT  D.  BU8HART.  401-M-»««S 
CLINTON  BCTTLER.  JR.  Ml-S8'»722 
HENRY  C.  BUTNER.  413-«0-7MJ 
JOHN  H.  BYERLY.  187  32  «224 
DAVID  J.  BYRON.  475-40- T7»4 
WESLEY  E  CALHOUN.  423-54-1078 
JOSEPH  A  CALIOUIRE.  154-34-3025 
EVERETT  CAMERON.  JR.  42S-g2-S438 
DALE  E  CARNEY.  447-44-1535 
JAMES  T.  CARPER.  ]4«-««-77e6 
DANIEL  P.  CARROLL.  1)0-38-0110 
CHESTER  P  CARSON.  JR.  4R2-4S-8810 
PRANK  H.  CHAPMAN.  24»-74-»«88 
JAMES  R.  CHAPMAN.  547-82-7405 
PERRY  S.  CHENEY.  53S-82-C438 
LESLIE  P.  CmSHOLM.  471^8-5857 
KENNETH  CHR08NIAK.  110-38-5485 
CHARLES  CHUN.  JR.  575-44-7853 
JAMES  O  CLAPP.  475-44-3400 
ROBERT  J.  CLEARY.  3»«-3«-4760 
DERALD  L  CLOW.  448-42-401 1 
LARRY  N  CLUCK.  442-44-2538 
JAMES  R  COCHRAN.  253-58-8188 
PLETCRER  C.  COKER.  425-78-8733 
JAMES  E.  COLUNa  080-38-2970 
WILLIAM  H.  COLLINS.  258-84  5808 
STEPHEN  J  CONNOLLY.  381  36  3792 
CARL  B.  COOPER.  425-78-0443 
On^ERT  E  COPELAND.  252-88^8489 
JERRY  N.  CORBIN.  360-54-8982 
PATRICK  J.  CORCORAN.  137-38-2871 
CARLOS  A  CORDOVA  580-94- USl 
LYNN  V  CORIELL.  2SS^5«-1934 
ROBERT  D.  COTTON.  284-70- 1932 
JOHN  R  COX  52»-5«-2723 
RONAU3  A.  CRAIG.  508-48- 1940 
DANIEL  J  CREMIN.  078-34^005 
HAROLD  P  CRTTES.  278-48-3498 
WILLLAM  R  CROCKER.  42S-8S-0793 
RONALD  W  CROSS.  5«8-5«  7070 
HAROLD  U  CROW.  420-58-9839 
MICHAELS.  CROY.  544-44-8913 
WILLIAM  A  CUONO.  048-40-3772 
DAVID  K.  CUMMINOS.  233-84  7908 
ROBERT  A  DAPPRON.  430-54^729 
ALANR.  DAHL.  538-38-1134 
BARRY  L  DALLARA.  184-38-8139 
RONALD  K.  DAMRON.  481-54-5887 
JAMES  P  DARLING.  412-58-4870 
MANUEL  DA  VILA.  JR.  527-48-4273 
CHESTER  C  DAVIS.  240-70-2945 
JEROME  P  DAVIS.  180-34-8875 
JOHN  C  DAVIS.  50&-43-5411 
WALTER  W.  DAVTS.  491-48-1735 
ERICE  DAWSON.  580-01  8881 
JEPPREY  W  DEAN.  394-4«-«443 
JESSE  T.  DEASON.  420-54-0851 
DOMEN1C  P.  DEMARCO.  017-34  5990 
PRED  P  DEMARS.  249-82-0550 
STEVEN  E  DEMARS.  471-52-1780 
PERRY  P.  DENNISTON.  175  38  8305 
JOHN  P.  DEPUE.  158-34  7819 
THOMAS  E  DEUT8CHLE.  335  36  I486 
RICHARD  W.  DEVOE.  035-28-2017 
DAVID  R.  DIXON.  438-74-9323 
DAVID  O  DODD.  432-88-5274 
WnjJAM  J  IX3LL.  380-43  3883 
JOHN  T  DONNELLAN.  297  38-3952 
JOHN  C  EWRSEY.  218-40-3888 
MALEN  E  DOWSE.  514-38-8441 
EARL  L  DOYLE.  401-56^2998 
RUSSELL  W  DRIVER.  355-84-1759 
PETER  O  DROWER.  100-40-2893 
RICHARD  G   DUBUQUE.  036-30-4881 
RAY  W   DUNHAM.  445-38-3942 
WAYNE  C  DUNLAP.  381-34-2325 
JAMES  T  DUNN.  037-28-8704 
PRANK  L  DUN8T.  152-34-3784 
CHARLES  C  DUPRE.  039-26-0489 
JOE  I   DURANT.  583-68-1437 
RONAU}  R  EATON.  313-48^7713 
CHARLES  R.  BCKART.  311-43-8068 
RAMON  A  EDM1STEN.  554-58-8189 
KATHDtlNE  EDMISTON.  555-58  7148 
OALEN  U.  EMMONS.  4«5-82-«824 
DONAU)  R.  ENDERS.  520-46-7205 
ARTHUR  M.  EQU1N02ZI.  167  33  1610 
JAMES  C.  EUBANK8.  409  70-4973 
MONTA  O  EULER.  570-84  8317 
JAMES  H  EVANS.  499-48-  5873 
MARK  D  EVERETT.  341  33  7318 


MARSHALL  K   rWAKO    164  40-8073 
ROBERT  P  PAIRCHILD  393  44  9359 
ROBERTO   FALETTI   400  70  3511 
THOMAS  J  PARREIX.  517  48  9630 
WALTER  D  PARRIS.  493  50-8499 
LAURENCE  W   PEASEL,  133  33  8582 
MICHAEL  L  PEEMSTER.  545  63  5442 
JOSE  A   FERNANDEZ.  580-94  1365 
MARJORl  PERRANDINQ  084  34  8183 
MICHAEL  R   FIELDING,  558  68  5014 
CHARLES  S   FINCH   256  66  3334 
RICHARDS   PINNERTY    152  36  9362 
PALUELJ   FLAGG.  046  34   1008 
CHARLES  P  FLANAGAN   487  80  4530 
CHARLES  FLEISCHER   343  36  8423 
DAVID  M   FUNT  548  74  4956 
CORNELIUS  J   FLYNN    177  36  5352 
JOHN  P  FLYNN  074  34  8252 
RONALD  B   FLYNN  564  56  7980 
JOHN  N   FORD.  465  68  3288 
RONALD  B  POSS   252  70  8704 
EDWIN  L.  FRANZ.  288-38  1618 
CHARLES  J   FRAZIER.  441  46  3337 
MICHAE  PREDERIKSEN   505  54  8883 
DAVID  FRIDUNOTON.  481   54  1641 
PREDW  GAGE.  561  82  4233 
BRADLEY  D  GAMBILL.  441  38  7642 
CHARLES  J   GARCIA.  525  78-4909 
RALPH  D  GARDNER.  249  88  2618 
DIRK  L  GASTERLAND  477  46  9268 
JORDAN  B  OAUDRY   253  58  5238 
WILLIAM  H   GAYLER.  459  62  8180 
LARRY  S  OERSHMAN   208  34  6615 
JOHN  U  OILMAN.  529  58  6236 
RONALD  L  GILREATH.  247  68-4652 
LARRY  H   GINGRICH.  449  72  1697 
GLEN  A  GlJ»SS.  498  50  2239 
JOHN  W  OLENNON  443  42  4362 
JOSEPH  W   GODWIN   223  54  9278 
JOHN  J  OOFF  JR.  013  34  2298 
SHERWOOD  GOLDBERG.  195  30  8947 
JOHN  C  GOODMAN.  544  46-8943 
HERBERT  W  GOODYEAR.  549-50  2570 
JOHN  T  OOORLEY   302  34  8667 
HOWARD  W  GORDON    170  34  4490 
STANLEY  J  GORDON  529-62  4035 
ROBERT  J  GOSS.  246  68  8031 
JOHN  E  GOSSETT.  247  80  9345 
DEMPSEY  OOTTSCHAUt,  498-46  3497 
BARRY  H   ORABEL  135  34  3828 
RUDOLPH  L  GRAF.  004  42  6340 
RANDALL  C  GRAHAM.  436  64  8830 
EVERETT  C  GRANTHAM.  497  48-8485 
PETTERJ  GRAVETT.  549  52  1S02 
VIROILS  GRAY.  419  58  9584 
RONNIE  L  GREEN.  519  38  3093 
STEPHEN  R  GREEN.  500  50  8253 
JAMES  B  GRIFFITH.  289  38  3713 
BENJIMAN  GHINSTEAD.  255  58  0316 
AUSTIN  E.  GRISHAM.  499-46-5395 
GARY  L  GROAT.  324  34  9013 
RICHARD  L  GROVE.  557-48  0719 
JOHN  E  OUIDRY  434-60  1488 
EARL  H  GUNNERSON   528  52  5308 
HARVEY  M   HAAKENSON   501  44  6256 
WILLIAM  F  HAENN   205  36  1715 
JOHN  W   HAGEMAN.  568  88  5509 
DAVID  R  HAM.  222  28  0604 
.\RMAND  M   HAMMER.  422  52  7778 
GEARY  W   HANCOCK.  247  58  1767 
RAYMOND  K   HANN   587  60  8843 
WILLIAM  L  HARKER,  222  28  9204 
DAVID  T   H.UiTLEY   278  36  1609 
WILLIAM  V   HARTMAN  457  70  5283 
WADE  W   HATHAWAY   248  72  2896 
JAMES  P  HAUGHT.  212  48^169 
ROGER  V   HAVERCROFT  538  36  5430 
DAVID  S   HAWKINS.  543  48-2797 
DONALD  P  HAWKINS.  412  68-3257 
DENNIS  L  HEIKKILA.  328  38  7369 
CECIL  B   HENGEVELD.  203  34  1850 
CHARLES  HENNESSEY .  00 1  32  6093 
JOSEPHS   HENRY   415  62  1225 
PETER  J    HEPP  265  88  9154 
JAMES  T   HILL  418  56  4594 
ROBERTS  HILL  417  62  3197 
TIMMY  L  HINES.  449-70  3935 
KURT  H   HOEHNE.  478-44  2607 
JOHN  G  HOFFMAN.  224-58-1477 
LARRY  A   HOFFMAN.  363  52  6018 
NORMAN  A   HOFFMAN   543-48-0030 
JAMES  D  HOLLEY.  421  56  6110 
PAULA  E  HOLLIFIELD.  029-34  3008 
FORREST  L  HOLMES.  351  32  4801 
CLYDE  K   HORNBERGER.  185  34  2632 
DORSEY  D  HOSTLER.  156  34  5951 
RALPH  G   HOWELL  242  54  9307 
WATSON  M   HOWELL  454  66  8261 
RICHARD  L  HUFF.  561  62  7437 
ROBERT  C   HUGHES.  254  72  4532 
DONALD  L  HULL  419  62  8503 
FAULT  HUMPHREY.  408  54  8081 
HENRY  M   HYAMS.  JR.  434  56  7158 
JERRY  D   ICENHOWER  462  64  1366 
GARVIN  J    INGRAM   408  66-0051 
MERTON  T  ISHIDA   317  44  6700 
GREGORY  K   IVERSON   501  46  2627 
WILLIAM  J   IVILL.  202  32  5607 
WILUAM  L  JACOBS.  461  72  9771 
REID.S  JAFFE.  045  38  7199 
DWAIN  A  JAMES  457  64  9438 
FRANK  S  JAMES  424  52  8672 


MICHAEL  A.  JAMES.  314-44-132S 
FINIS  B.  JEFFERY.  465-72-8094 
GREGORY  A.  JES8UP.  316-48-1742 
DONALD  L  JOHNSON.  430-56-8351 
WAYNE  A.  JOHNSON.  477-48-8014 
ROBERT  L  JONGS.  459-58-1875 
JERROLD  L  JURIN.  547-83-7558 
EMERICK  Y.  KANE8KL  578-50-8771 
ANDREW  P.  KARAS.  445-44-3830 
MICHAEL  A   KATZ.  063-34-6333 
RONALD  M.  KAYSER.  484  54-2083 
KEVIN  C  KELLEY.  559-58-1703 
LOUIS  Q   KELLY.  316-48-6885 
FREDERIC  KERSTIENS.  521-54-7833 
PETER  J  KILMARTIN.  030-32-2781 
JOHN  D  KIRBY.  477-52-3989 
RICHARD  KIRCHHOFP.  355-38-9432 
JERRY  L  KLINE.  478-48-8838 
MICHAEL  E.  KLINGLER.  494-48-«332 
DONAU)  KOCHERHAN8.  528-00-4321 
JOHN  P.  KOKERNAK.  020-28-8305 
NOBORU  KON.  575-36-5910 
RICHARD  K   KOVAL.  201  32-3336 
DAVID  R   KREIFELDT.  382-42-7901 
PHILLIP  L  KREJCl.  480-50-0375 
DENNIS  D  KRSNAK.  504-48-8983 
LEONARD  W.  KRUSE.  506-42-8538 
MICHAEL  A.  KUEHR.  402-66-0757 
NORMAND  H  LACASSE.  00126-9215 
PHILIP  A.  LACHANCE.  367-48-8598 
RAYMOND  A.  LANE.  550-54-8870 
THOMAS  W.  LARKIN.  346-38-7102 
DAVID  W  LARSON.  475-46-7504 
RONALD  J  LATTANZI.  235-74-0581 
JOSEPH  G   LECLERC.  002-32-0890 
JAMES  H.  LEE.  230-56-3483 
ROBERT  A.  LEE.  284-80-2915 
ABEL  C  LEITE.  033-33- 2600 
JACK  A  LEITER.  198-30-1024 
VICTOR  A.  LENT.  286-82-5964 
LOUIS  V   LEO.  268-38-5397 
JACK  LICHTENSTEIN.  261  64-6429 
WILLIAM  F.  UND.  505-54-9120 
MICHAEL  R.  LISKA.  136-38-5913 
EI  J, IS  R.  UTTLEJOHN.  445-40-9584 
DANNIS  UVING8TON.  248-80-2409 
RAYMOND  H   LOCKLEAR.  267-64-2560 
WILLIAM  R.  LOGEL.  494-46-4547 
HAROLD  K.  LOOSDON.  403-80-3703 
JOHN  L  LOLLEY.  435-74-5774 
JAMES  B.  LOONEY.  461-68-5240 
ROBERT  C.  LORENZ.  350-36  5981 
CHARLES  A.  LOWERY.  264-52-7526 
JAMES  P  LOWSLEY.  554  52-6417 
WILLIAM  H.  LUCE.  430-74-0003 
ROGER  A.  LUCHin'A.  013-32-4469 
JOSEPH  L  LUCKETT.  411-60-5755 
ROBERT  T  LYNCH.  JR.  055-40-4521 
WOODROW  G  LYON.  428-78-7637 
RAYMOND  L  MABRY.  426-84-9344 
MICHAEL  J.  MAOINN.  122-34-5884 
ARNALDO  MALAVE.  580-72  3902 
THOMAS  P  MANEY.  404  60-4820 
HAROLD  R.  MANNS.  203-34-7558 
ANDREW  W   MARON.  555-84-4386 
TOMMY  R.  MARTIN.  454-52-9343 
WILFREDO  MARTINEZ.  581  93-0541 
RICHARD  N  MARTUCCI.  131-32  3053 
ADOLPH  W.  MASSA.  307-44-9553 
JOHN  V  MATONIS.  203-34-7373 
JOHN  V  MAUG.  388-44-4757 
HOY  L  MAY.  467-88-2845 
JOHN  I   MCBETH.  532-48-5277 
JAMES  R   MCCALL.  437-62-7312 
THOMAS  J  MCCARTHY.  229-56-8280 
FREDERIC  MCCORMICK.  389-36-2521 
JAMES  A.  MCCURRY.  159-30-5725 
KENNETH  T.  MCDONALD.  463-70-3884 
HARRY  F  MEHRMANN.  025-30-0387 
ROBERT  G  MENNONA.  063-40-4221 
JOHN  D  MESSER.  252-72-8821 
MICHAEL  T  METCALP.  389  50-6352 
RICHARD  W  METCALF.  572-50-8461 
FRANK  W  MEYERS.  319-32-6312 
MICHAEL  A  MEYERS.  565-52-8517 
STEVEN  P  MIFPUN.  528-52-8674 
PETE  G   MILEY.  249-76-0614 
SAMUEL  D  MILLER.  204-32-8664 
ALLEN  D  MILLS.  411-70-1574 
GERALD  P  MINETTI.  550-64-5388 
ROGER  O.  MINTON.  406-52  1020 
GERALD  J   MOLNAR.  299-36-9799 
CHESTER  M  MOORE.  438-947536 
WILLLAM  G  MOORE.  436-60  8465 
CLARENCE  J.  MORAN.  238-72-8926 
PETER  J   MORAN.  399-38-6249 
RICHARD  MORDARSKI.  278-34  1850 
THOMAS  A  MORRIS.  066-38-7287 
FREDERICK  MORRISON.  251-68-8600 
JAMES  W  MORROW,  081-36-0337 
JOE  S  MORROW.  424-46  3395 
RICHARD  P  MORTON.  007-48-1555 
KENNETH  MOSTELLER.  509-44-4601 
PAUL  B   L  MOUNT  315-44-3159 
EDWARD  W  MULLEN.  508-52-9324 
KENNETH  MURCHISON.  431-82-4394 
TIMOTHY  M.  MURPHY.  547-54  2436 
ROBERT  E.  MURRAY.  168-38-9537 
STANLEY  A  MURRELL  572-66-4908 
PAUL  E  MYRON.  474-46-1773 
JOHN  D  NEALE.  226-54-0109 
HERBERT  C  NEELY.  559  60  3382 
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PERRY  W   NEESE.  247  58-8162 
JERRY  L  NEPT.  337-34-2468 
JOHN  A.  NICHOLI£.  423-44-0939 
DAVID  O  NICKUM.  513-34-3274 
ROBERTS  L  NINER.  220-42-9442 
EDMOND  B.  NOLLEY.  217-46-2096 
BRIAN  M.  NOONAN.  055-34-0361 
HENRY  A.  NORRINO.  157-36-5312 
RAYMOND  Y  NOUCHI.  576-38-4583 
MELVIN  O.  NUNN.  368-38-1790 
WILLIAM  H.  OBRIEN.  100-36-7100 
HENRY  N.  OLDHAM.  356-82-7475 
RONALD  P,  OlfiOMMER.  196-32-3599 
OiaiALD  A.  ONEAL.  404-58-1894 
EZEQUIEL  L  ORTIZ.  523-44-8175 
PAUL  T.  OTT.  393-40-5043 
DAVID  A.  OTTO.  483-56-9979 
JOHN  P,  PACIOREK.  011-32-0225 
NORMAN  K.  Y,  PANG.  575-48-3208 
NORMAN  M,  W  PANG.  575-44-9735 
WILUAM  L  PARKER.  237-78-1953 
DAVID  D  PARKINSON.  389-44  3727 
BiAURICE  W  PARTIN.  242-80-9744 
EUOENE  T  PAWUK.  334  36  1742 
BENJAMIN  L  PAYTON,  419-58-7255 
DUARD  S  PEDERSON,  529-48-6595 
WILUAM  H   PENNEY.  160-34-6781 
WILLIAM  T  PERRY.  325-46-8293 
JAMES  F  PHAIR.  556-08-2309 
PRANKUN  D  PHELPS.  246-62-1363 
HARRY  R  PIERCE.  155-30-2598 
JEFFREY  L  PIERSON.  145-32-9148 
ROBERT  A  PINZUTI.  219-44-7119 
COSTA  M  PLEICONES.  247-70-4382 
WILLLAM  H  POLAND.  407-58-3365 
EDMUND  H  POLONITZA.  148-36-0991 
DAVID  O  POPHAM.  566-58-9619 
ROBERT  W  POTTS.  273-36-4005 
CHARLES  W   PRATT.  335-36-6807 
PHIUP  E  FRISCO.  071-38-6368 
WALTER  P  PUDLOWSKI,  178-34  9303 
DALE  M.  PYEATT.  460-82-8628 
PRANK  J  PYLE.  JR.  265-66-1362 
WILLIAM  B  RAINES.  411-72-2267 
CAROLE  A  RALPH,  549-84-8598 
CARLOS  RAMIREZ.  559-46-9443 
HENRY  D  RANDALL  268-50-9179 
RICHARD  S.  RASH.  264  52-5009 
DAVID  L  RATAJIK.  308-38-7942 
DAVID  A.  RAY.  I.  447-44-5707 
DAVID  T  RAYMOND.  535-40-3174 
SALVA  RECIOSANCHEZ.  580  74-9246 
MARION  W  REESE.  417-48-8517 
RAUL  L  REGALADO.  567-58-6707 
LEE  R  REID.  JR.  438-70-9843 
MARVIN  B  RENEAU.  461  54-7795 
MATT  J,  RERES.  507-52-4443 
DONALD  J.  REUTER.  503-44-6069 
MICHAEL  J  RICE.  378-42-5348 
ROBERT  C  RICE,  297-36-9042 
WILUAM  C  RICHAR.  209  30-0682 
WILLIAM  S  RICHARDS,  226-86  1182 
DONALD  RIGHTNOWAR.  328-34-7427 
GEORGE  C  RITTEL.  287-38-7245 
PIERCE  A  ROAN.  518-48-4710 
WILUAM  L  ROBINSON.  254-68-1264 
CHARLES  R.  ROCKWELL.  160-36  1775 
JOHN  C.  ROE.  218-44-8505 
EDWIN  D  ROGERS.  250-70-4712 
JOHN  W  ROGERS.  563-58  9331 
RONNIE  B.  RONDEM.  003  30  9097 
ROGER  C  ROSKENS.  484-56-7282 
ROY  L  ROWE.  431-70-8136 
RICARDO  RUIZ.  582-98-2885 
DAMON  L  RUNYON.  351  34-0514 
PAUL  L  RUSHING.  253-58-7324 
ROGER  D.  RUSSELL  408-70-3380 
JAMES  P.  RYAN.  03V 28-2494 
KEVIN  M.  RYAN.  381-38-0103 
MARK  V.  RYAN.  2S3-38-8684 
ALGERNON  P.  RYLAND.  414  56-0606 
RONALD  A  SALVATORE.  119-32  6292 
ARNOLD  A.  SANDBOTHE.  494-42-8364 
JAMBS  E.  SCHEURICH.  505-50-5748 
CUPPO  SCHEXNAYDER.  439-64-9844 
JACK  W  SCHLUKEBIER.  475-38-5517 
DANIEL  P,  SCHRAGE.  350-38-5950 
ANDREW  M.  SCHUSTER.  398-50-5145 
LLOYD  R.  SCOTT.  228-54-1885 
WILUAM  E.  SCOTT.  417-44-7004 
CUPPOR  8COURPIELD.  186-34-5261 
WILUAM  A.  SERIE.  472-50-4877 
DAVID  M.  SHANK.  558-44  7638 
LAWRENCE  W.  SHANNON.  438-73-8134 
RONALD  C  SHICK.  165-30-7150 
JAMES  D.  SHILKETT.  568-58-5776 
DAVID  R.  SHORT.  433-56-1333 
RONALD  M.  SHUM.  408-60-3112 
JOHN  L  SIEMENS.  509-52-5797 
JOHN  R.  SIKES.  2S7-66-1543 
MANUEL  P.  SILVA.  044-33-2028 
CHARLES  M,  8ILVIOUS.  338-48-6765 
TIMOTHY  J.  SIMMONS.  358-34-8775 
PETER  J.  SKENTZOS.  031-33-9619 
JACK  B.  SUMP,  230-S«-S421 
CHARLES  S.  SMITH.  JR.  155-34-7742 
DAVID  A.  SMITH.  459-78-6718 
EUOENE  C.  SMITH.  236-83-8743 
MICHAEL  B.  SMITH.  154-36-2830 
RAYBURN  G.  SMITH.  327-60-3364 
RONALD  M.  SMITH.  445-42-6889 
FEU  SOLAALEJANDRO.  580-80-5887 
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DEWEY  C  SPARKS.  JR.  22S-56-0706 
PHILIP  W  SPENCE.  303-36-0U3 
JOHN  C,  SPENCER.  3e4-«8-30»9 
RAYMOND  J  SPIRLET.  027-38-5104 
DAVID  T  SPURWAY.  378-44-4043 
LARRY  D  STACY.  494-38-4739 
DONALD  R  STADINO.  507-44-1837 
BRUCE  A  STAHLEY,  388-38-3683 
JAMES  P  STATHES.  098-32-9026 
ROY  D  STEARNS.  481-50-8C54 
RONALD  C  STECKLEIN.  522-68-1047 
HOWARD  W  8TEPPEN.  411-73-3363 
GARY  C.  STEINHARDT.  363-46-9468 
PAUL  J.  8TEISKAL.  380-40-3980 
MICHAEL  J  8TENZEL  057-36-4009 
THOMAS  A  STETZ.  319-44-9557 
JOHN  T  STEWART.  368-40-8455 
HASKELP  STONE.  334-66-1104 
JEPPREY  STONE.  546-66-6684 
ALLEN  STRAWBRIDOE.  409-74-2037 
MARVIN  I.  STRAWN.  343-34-0054 
JOSEPH  P  SUDOL,  181-36-9711 
WILLLAM  H  SULLIVAN.  440-42-9465 
FERNANDO  SUISONA,  582-86-4549 
JOHN  J  SWEK.  373  44-9834 
JOE  B  SWIFT.  JR.  454-60-8493 
JOHN  H  SYDOW.  491-48-1336 
DENNIS  SYMONAITIS.  041-36-8411 
ALAN  C  TAYLOR.  087-32-2598 
ARTHUR  D  TAYLOR.  251-48-3187 
CUNTON  R.  TAYLOR.  519-46-1160 
BONNIE  L  THIEL.  391-46-9881 
ALAN  R  THIELE.  140-34-8660 
JAMES  H  THOMAS.  333-88-3030 
JAMES  S  THOMAS.  436-73-1873 
JOHN  S.  THOMAS.  448-43-4884 
JOSEPH  P  THOMAS.  143-36-3480 
WESLEY  D  THOMAS.  384-58-2773 
BOBBY  D  THOMA8SON.  443-44-5391 
DAVID  P.  THOMPSON.  387-43-4388 
STANLEY  R  THOMPSON.  318-38-8214 
WILUAM  H  THOMPSON.  171-32-7848 
GARRY  W  THORNLEY.  375-42-8346 
SHIRLEY  A  THORNTON.  567-50-6488 
RONALD  J  TIPA  099^30-7564 
JAMES  D  TTREY.  307-46-2183 
THOMAS  L  TOLER.  406-56-3447 
DENNIS  C  TOMCIK.  375-44-9095 
GIUUANO  TONEATTO.  053-36-3810 
ERNEST  A.  TOROK.  048-33-1654 
WILLIAM  L  TRIMBLE.  009-32-4931 
STEVEN  J.  TRINKL.  064-38-8306 
ROBERT  E.  TRIPP.  070-40-9366 
DOMINICK  TROCCHLA,  147-32-1753 
JOHN  A  TYMBSON.  483-54-5473 
HENRY  W  URSTADT,  133-36-2082 
RUPO  M.  VAQUILAR.  563-83-0135 
CHARLES  A  VEHLOW.  389-44-3884 
WILUAM  A  VICK.  338-84-0084 
JOHN  M   VIEIRA.  039-28-4855 
NOLUE  W  WAGERS.  349-58-7546 
JAMES  H  WAKEMAN.  497-42-3174 
CHARLES  M  WALKER.  436-76-4894 
RAYMOND  R.  WALLACE.  187-30-7732 
DAVID  WARCZYGLOWA.  195-34-4394 
EZELL  WARE.  428-70-9810 
ROGER  L  WARNER.  370-38-2814 
CARLOS  WASHINGTON.  558-88-0830 
OTIS  W  WATKINS.  429-76-4433 
GARY  C  WATTNEM,  503-52-0832 
RONNIE  K  WATTS,  429-78-7348 
JAMES  B  WEAVER,  481-70-1689 
CLEBURNE  L  WEBB,  447-42-7990 
WILUAM  E  WEIL  584-46-1682 
JAMES  E  WELLS.  526-70  8379 
WINSTON  R  WELLS.  265-70-0589 
PAUL  D  WHARTON.  056-38-0700 
RICHARD  J  WHITE,  213-40-5573 
ZERMAN  H  WHITLEY   539-38-3594 
ROBERT  H  WIG,  II,  177  34-0401 
JOHN  G  WILLIAMS,  012-28-3400 
JOHN  L  WILUAMS,  413-66  1362 
CHARLES  WILUAMSON.  424-46-8742 
CHARLES  H   WILSON,  429-80  3535 
FREDERICK  M   WILSON   096  30-7881 
RODGER  L  WILSON,  287-40-7257 
JOHNNY  M   WINGERS,  252-58-7705 
KURT  D  WOELFEL  267-58-8260 
JOSEPH  T  WOJTASIK,  049-34  2268 
DIANE  M  WOOD,  522  54-4878 
DAVID  J  WOODING,  121-38-7677 
ERNEST  WOOHSTER,  007  50-5187 
JAMES  M   WOUCZYNA  382-48-4363 
GERALD  L  WRIGHT,  384-42-3704 
MARY  A  WRIGHT,  430-86-0842 
PETER  L  WYRO,  449-66-9116 
THOMAS  P  YINGST,  164  34-8322 
FREDERICK  J   ZAK,  149  32-8917 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO 
TION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  U  SC  , 
SECTIONS  5931 A 1  AND  3383 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

DONALD  R  ELLIS,  JR,  370-44-9770 
ROBERT  L  FLEMING,  427  82-0422 
HAROLD  FREDRICKSON.  484-50-0367 
WILLIAM  S  GARDINER.  309-48-6994 


WILUAM  T  GLADI8.  199-30-8056 
DENNIS  M  OLAVEY,  0SO-M-63M> 
JAMES  W,  HART.  109-33-0179 
JOSEPH  A.  LACKEY.  486-70-9309 
WALDO  I  UNDLEY,  162-33-8929 
JOHN  C  REOIOK.  310-33-9933 
LEE  J.  ROMERO.  4J9-8O-8790 
JOHN  O.  TOWNSEND.  1S8-40-7318 

CHAPLAIH 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  W  MAOEE.  489-38-2578 
EZRA  J   RICHARDSON.  411-54-8967 
JOSEPH  STASZEWSKL  177-36-1119 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MICHAEL  V  COHEN  032-3S-3806 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  R  COOK  488-36-2337 
DENMAN  R  JONES.  393-38-7174 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBERT  J   BEOOS.  187-34-7200 
KENT  M   BEVAN.  498-54-4861 
THOMAS  E  BRENNER.  091-43  5356 
GLEN  E.  CURTIS.  310-53-9934 
JOSEPH  8  CZYZYK.  303-36-0717 
DONALD  A.  ELBERT.  488-52-2S68 
PETER  J  PEE,  JR.  332-42-0888 
JOHN  A  PENILI.  087-42-9032 
THOMAS  O   FERGUSON.  354-76-4913 
RICHARD  T  GIBBS.  362-50-7452 
DANIEL  T  GILLESPIE.  356-42  1016 
PAUL  C  HEMMER.  397-48-7561 
LAWRENCE  H.  RILL  585-22-3121 
NORMAN  T  IKEI.  576-50-7856 
ALBERT  S.  KAWAI.  576-44-7877 
MARK  F  KEEN,  487  52-8131 
RAYMOND  M  KOMICHAK,  301  38-7193 
SIDNEY  8.  KRAMER,  53»- 70-3833 
FRANCIS  G  MATHIAS,  546-82  7134 
WILUAM  MCDERMOTT,  353-36-4224 
THOMAS  G.  MENDONCA  575-44-7334 
TIMOTHY  OCONNELL.  478-44-9323 
ANTHONY  K  OLIVER.  217-48-3344 
ERNEST  B  ORSATTI,  190-38-5012 
PATRICK  D.  PASKE.  510-50-6218 
JAMES  A  POMEROY,  473-46-5428 
PETER  K  PULLEN.  212-44-8485 
JAMBS  C  REGAN,  028-36-7693 
JERRY  W  RESHETAR,  472-56-0799 
PAULETTE  M,  RISHER,  536-96-3429 
JAMBS  R,ROBINSON,  090-43-5539 
ROBERTaCHOENHAUS,  151-34-3411 
JACK  H.  SCHRON,  JR,  277-46-8703 
DAVID  J.  SUTHERLAND,  310-56-9935 
ALAN  R  SWARTS,  057-36-6789 
MICHAEL  J  WARD,  559-38-7016 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

SIDNEY  MARCEAUX,  455-54-3701 
THOMAS  J  ROBERT,  385-53-3539 
JAMES  R  SHELL  419-54-6537 
I.F.SI.IF  G  SIMONSON,  399-34-3777 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  t>e  lieutenant  colonel 

SUSAN  K  MELLOTT,  203-42-1565 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

LLOYD  D  MARTIN,  412-70-4801 
VIJAY  K  PAHARIA.  139-50- 7767 
GORDON  B  STROM,  428-98-7433 
JO  THOMAS-RICHARDS,  375-48-2249 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GERALD  L  ARENSTEIN,  275-40-1893 
RANDY  D  MALAN,  351-38-8073 
JAMES  R  MILLER,  503-58-7579 
JOHN  P  SCHIRMER,  499-46-1467 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MARGARET  CICTRELLA  386-50-3531 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  USC  , 
SECTIONS  593(A)  AND  3370 

ARMY  NTTRSE  CORPS 

To  be  colOTiel 

JUDITH  K   ALGRIM,  514-50  3540 
MARIE  P  AURE,  5«5  13-5498 
STEPHEN  ANTAL06KY   186  32-7022 
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BARBAR  BASKERVILLC.  5T«-S>-4739 
EILEEN  II   BITTEL.  12S-14-«97S 
LAURA  P.  CONARO.  1S4-M-7112 
JO  ANN  COTTERMAN.  1M'«]-U»4 
CON8UEIO  U   DUNGCA.  ra»-44  91S} 
MARILYN  PTTZOERALD.  Ml-32-SSia 
JOSEPH  E.  POLEY.  Oat-lS-OTM 
GERAU31NE  M.  GEOROE.  l>S«^32-0I4t 
JANE  P  OIEDT.  iO*-S*-ntl 
NANNXTTE  B.  BANCXXTK.  414-««-2J10 
ANNETTE  HOTXrHERSON.  427  »4  7M1 
JANE  L  INTRE88.  474~»2-S2«3 
SHIRLEY  L  JONES.  4J0-7O-77J4 
MARY  E  KEAVEITY.  125-30-3722 
WILLIE  L  KNIGHT.  2n-«4'44»4 
NORMA  J.  LDOO.  Sn-«2-71»7 
BARBARA  J  MCORATH.  24S-««-»6S4 
DANIEL  J  ONEAL  214^3-3M1 
SHIRLEY  PATTERSON.  S4S-44-4390 
MINNIE  B.  ROSE.  243-54  M71 
CBCn,  A.  RYDER.  2»»-2«-7»51 
KATHRYN  A.  SANCHEZ.  442-SO  3579 
JUDY  E.  SOUDER.  19»-40-«2«l 
PATRICIA  A-  8TR1GHT.  389^2  5970 
ODELIA  M.  TABLIT.  122-42-9905 
DOROTHY  L  WHITE.  12a-2a-2«ll 
WANDA  P  WHITE.  27J-28-U14 
AUDREY  A-  WILCZEK.  in-34-21«S 
JENNIFER  A.  WILSON.  471-50-0748 
CHARLOTTE  R.  YATB8.  433-«<-259« 
CHARLOTTE  P  YOUNG.  248-70-0445 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

KANJ1  R.  ASAMI.  5S2-52-378« 
EDWARD  B.  BE8KIN.  158-38-0025 
JOHN  E.  BRISCOE.  417-48-8415 
PHILIP  L  CARRUTH.  439-54-9298 
KEVIN  J.  DUGAN.  070-34-8089 
CLIFFORD  PREIDLINE.  441-42-3159 
WESTON  W.  RERINOER.  542-44-5239 
HARVARD  a  HORIUCHl.  553-48-7709 
ROBERT  J  LUEBKE.  481  54  30  o9 
DENNIS  M.  MAURO.  064-34-0586 
RONALD  D.  SILVERMAN.  190-36-3858 
KENNETH  A.  TURNER.  352-28^2126 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MAX  M.  ALLEN.  JR.  383-30-8550 
STEVEN  M.  AMSTER.  151  38-8425 
JOHN  O.  ARCHAMBEAU.  007-18-7692 
JAMIE  a  BARKIN.  058-36-3376 
JON  P.  BEROSTROM.  479^8-2337 
BENJAMI  BETANCOURT.  580-90-0514 
WILLIAM  M.  BOTKIN.  506-54-1554 
MICHAEL  J.  BOULTER.  521-72-1580 
DENNIS  BRIOHTWELL.  481-56-3109 
LEO  R.  BROWN.  535-36-9093 
WILLIAM  T.  BURGESS.  432-84-6241 
RODERICK  CALVERLEY.  558-21  3704 
THOMAS  M.  CANFIELD.  351-30-5880 
RICHARD  C.  CAVANAOH.  149-28-1433 
ARTHUR  C.  CHANDLER.  234-48-8500 
JDiMIE  D  COY.  494-50-1960 
RICHARD  O.  DEDO.  5S7-43-3343 
ANGELO  M.  DELBALBO.  076-40-2843 
EDUARDO  P.  DE8ANTO.  473-48-3452 
DALE  E.  DOUGLAS.  414-80-2330 
ROBERT  J.  DRZHER.  199-38-9816 
FRANCIS  R.  DSILVA.  578-78-8810 
MICHAEL  J.  DWYER.  442-46-3043 
LARRY  D  EDWARDS.  349-28-79M 
R06S  L  BQOER.  117-14-3310 
THOMAS  J.  FISCHER.  341-24-7067 
RICHARD  D.  FRANK.  569-40-6496 
THOMAS  N.  FRENCH.  241-62-0134 
WILFRID  M.  GILL.  397-30-9573 
MIGUELA  OUTtERREZ.  145-40^794 
BILLAH  M.  HABAL.  100-18-3010 
JOHN  R.  HAMPTON.  439-74-8095 
ROGER  P.  RAND.  061 -33-1180 
RICHARD  J.  HAYNX8.  298-34-8663 
RECTOR  H.  HENRY.  II.  341-54-7781 
KENNTTH  D.  HERB8T.  577-63-1101 
RICHARD  E.  HODGMAN.  170-46-1700 
GEORGE  R  HOLT.  49*^4-5718 
JOHN  W.  HUGULEY,  579-54-7711 
SAMTTEL  J.  IN8ALACO.  060-40-7975 
ROBY  P.  JOYCE.  414-T6-1513 
SURYABAIA  KANHOUWA.  577-70-0057 
JAMES  R.  LEE.  578-53-3966 
JAMES  J.  I^HMANN.  196-30-6055 
TOMMY  LBONARD.  JR.  3S6- 70-1389 
OAVm  W.  LZFSI.  101-50-3193 
LAKE  UmjUOHN.  JR.  466-38- 1 162 
RICHARD  K.  LOVELL,  429-40-3993 
EDWARD  B.  MARSH.  314-13-90*6 
JOHN  E.  MARTIN.  1**-10-6819 
JEROME  MASBKNBCRG.  318-70-3535 
DONALD  L.  MCCOY.  4»6-M-8ai0 
JAMES  M.  MCMURTRY.  185-16-9770 
HAROLD  F.  MOBB8NER.  508-54-8038 
MARY  J.  MCMIRISON.  040-36-6996 
FRANK  M.  MROZ.  001-14-**** 
DWARIKA  N.  MUKERJEA.  155^4-5173 
WILLIAM  MURCHISON.  451-73-49*4 
ADAM  M.  MYERS.  I51-10-9890 
GLENN  M.  NAKAOATE.  570-44-5817 
JOHN  A.  NEUFELO.  555-68-8459 


OiaiALDJ  OBERT   201  20-3821 
JOSIE  L  OLYMPIA   392  56-8342 
OWEN  P  OMEARA.  524  42  4478 
EUGENE  G   PETERSEN,  529-54  1760 
ROBERT  E   PIERONI.  020-32  2775 
DONALD  H   POLK   267  74  3019 
ROGER  D  RIOGENBACH.  265  42  9030 
U.E  H  SCHLOSSTEIN  533  34  4397 
RICHARD  H  SEDER.  013  10-3926 
EDWIN  J  SELIGSON.  274  28-5060 
DONALD  R  SEVERSON  503  36  2069 
KHAN  Z  SHIRANI.  081  52  4946 
MICHAEL  SILVERMAN   217  44  5671 
JEROME  SILVERMANN.  551  40  1265 
LAURIN  O  SMITH.  254  62-5296 
STUART  A  SOUDERS  505  48  0989 
JOHN  A  STEVENS.  543  46  5982 
ROBERT  TAM.  383  30  1 956 
WILUAM  B  THOMASON   248  50  0234 
EDWARD  H  TIENO  091  42  3328 
JEAN  VIKE.  287  64  9270 
THELMA  VILLANUEVA,  159  34  4372 
JOHN  W  WEISS.  395  42  3981 
RICHARD  H   WEYER    140  36  8540 
JOHN  R   WOOD.  331  32  8854 
GEOFFREY  E  WOOMING.  565  86  4218 
JOSEB   YULO.  137  42  0H7 
DAVID  W   ZAUEL.  378  46-7397 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

KENNETH  R   ANDRESEN.  481  46-5228 
JON  R   BECKENHAUER.  507-56-7122 
LUIS  BERRIOSAMADEO  581  88-5260 
JAMES  C   BRITTON.  II.  424  56-4785 
AIXiNER  E  A   BROACH.  270-30-7405 
PAULP  CISZKOWSKl.  115-34-7067 
ROBERTS  CRAFT  411-84-2437 
SIDNEY  R   DECKER.  063  32  7424 
EMILEJ   PALLO.  437  463810 
PAUL  W  GOSNELL  455-80  2925 
FRED  S  HADDAD   284  68  5653 
ROSEMARY  K   HARKINS.  460-86  8270 
WAYNE  R   HOHMAN   355  30  3870 
JOHN  W  HUBBARD.  445  38-6293 
PETER  H   KUCK.  115  34  9429 
BOO  D  LEE.  283-06-0158 
GEORGE  A   LUZ.  128-34  7491 
BOBBY  D  MAISE.  421  54  7926 
WILLIAM  W   MANCE.  250-64  6256 
WILUAM  MCCORMICK.  282-36^7198 
GERALD  J  MILLER.  426-86-0345 
JAMES  V   MOHATT.  531  38-1651 
WILUAM  H   MOORE.  431  78^5401 
KERRY  L  OHARA.  123-36-6442 
PHIUPP  OSTERU.  547^2-6553 
HARRY  A   PATRICK.  267  52  9777 
JOHN  F  PATTON.  220-38-4430 
WARREN  J   PREVOSTO.  054  36-9468 
DAVID  L  RAINEY.  261  82-0755 
ROBERTO   RANDALL.  561-48  5963 
JOELB  SCHNEEWEIS.  169-32  0683 
ROBERT  P  SEEDLOCK.  059  32  1395 
HARVEY  A  SHULTZ.  034-32-0418 
JOHN  V  SIMONS.  350  38-3443 
HAROLD  E  SOLOMON.  450-86-9273 
MICHAEL  D  SPELLMAN.  553-62-5936 
ROBERT  TOMKIEWICZ.  204-34-3150 
JOHN  TROYCHOCK.  204-38-4389 
MAX  E  WARREN,  425  90  3806 
CHARLES  H   WHITE.  420-56-7482 
GEORGE  L  WHITMER.  241  88-6099 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ANN  M  SHINKLE.  034  24  5211 
JAMES  C  SIMPSON   487  46  4861 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel  , 

ROBERT  V  TAYLOR.  JR.  402-64-1895 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMO- 
TION IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  U.S.C,. 
SECTIONS  593(A.  AND  3366: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DALEM   ABRAHAMSON.  519-54-8819 
JOHN  V   ACCETTURO.  352-40-8577 
GLENDON  L  ACRE.  431-88-4031 
LON  O  ADAMS.  416-72-0218 
RONALD  W  ADAMS.  214-46-4165 
THOMAS  A.  ADAMS.  367-48-6333 
WILUAM  C  ADAMS.  374-50-4016 
DAVID  A  AKERMAN.  485-53-9248 
RONALD  W  ALBERT   165-40-6723 
ROBERT  E  ALDERSON,  531-46-3534 
DOUGLAS  M   ALLBACH.  018-38-7990 
CLAY  W  ALLEN  460-80-7577 
HARRY  C  ALLEN.  III.  363-48-8862 
BEECHER  C  ALLISON.  239-80-5456 
JACK  H   ALTER.  533-68-7901 
WILUAM  ALTG1LBER8.  317-53-8474 
CUPFORD  A  AMOS.  49752-8481 
CARROLL  S  ANDERSON.  233-38-6364 
FREDERICK  ANDERSON  450-88-8358 
GEORGE  M   ANDERSON   536-43-3467 


JOE  L  ANDERSON.  345-80-4504 
MICHAEL  D  ANDERSON.  431-63-2626 
RANSOME  W  ANDERSON.  250-76-8957 
VERNON  L.  ANDERSON.  503-58-5719 
WILUAM  K.  ANDERSON.  408-76-7470 
GEORGE  ANDREWS.  340-76-9109 
RICHARD  L  ANDREWS.  337-40-9097 
JOSEPH  B.  ANKROM.  350-86-3113 
GLENN  B.  ANSARDI.  415-68-9013 
DAVID  N   APPLEBY.  496-50-3808 
DON  ARAKAKI.  575-50-7378 
JOHN  H   ARMSTRONG.  388-43-7517 
WALTER  E.  ARNOLD.  338-70-8398 
FEUX  ARROYOWALKER,  580-96-4185 
ALAN  J   ARTZ.  509-50-5803 
LYNN  E.  ASHCROFT.  543-53-1933 
GERALD  D.  ATTAWAY.  429-76-0106 
JAMES  A.  ATTAWAY.  JR.  430-68-7539 
MELVIN  P  AUGUSTINE.  509-50-8755 
RAYMOND  V  AULL.  356-66-4669 
DANIEL  E.  AVERETT.  587-30-4839 
THOMAS  D,  BAGWELL,  334-64-6036 
WILLARD  R  BAGWELL.  410-83-5308 
DOLAS  D.  BAIN.  417  60-2335 
ROBERT  A  BAIRD.  509-46-3574 
GARY  A  BAKER.  384-48-4013 
OTIS  E.  BAKER.  314-43-3315 
RICHARD  A.  BAKER,  398-48-3665 
WILLIAM  J  BAKER.  446-46-1170 
ARUNAS  A.  BALKUS.  130-18-3797 
LOUIS  M.  BALLAS,  207-38-8735 
THOMAS  L.  BALLOWE.  511-54-4525 
THOMAS  J,  BALLWEG.  133-36-8842 
SHARON  I.  BANISTER.  296-44-6657 
DOMINIC  P.  BARBIERI.  150-32-6814 
RICHARD  L  BARKER,  235-70-8611 
JOHN  C.  BARNETT.  396  43-2866 
MAURICE  W.  BARRITTT.  219-44-5847 
ROBERT  E.  BARRETT.  028-34-1853 
HERMAN  G.  BARTLETT.  229-56-7839 
CAROLYN  A.  BASSAN.  363-74-6134 
BOBBY  P  BASTON.  434-54-4910 
CHARLES  A  BATEMAN.  263-90-0270 
BLAIR  E  BATES.  162  38-0609 
GAIL  A  BATMAN.  521-64-8852 
LEE  A.  BATTS.  JR.  230-68-5949 
ROBERT  K.  BAUER.  365-83-3588 
BRUCE  P.  BAXTER.  450-80-1938 
ROBERT  E  BEACOM.  101-40-0891 
GREGORY  N   BEAMAN.  351-44-9972 
DE?OJIS  N.  BEAN.  411-80-3753 
GEORGE  T  BEBOUT,  371-46-1036 
ARTHUR  C  BECK.  533-63-5619 
WILUAM  A.  BECKWITH.  138-34-4308 
RONALD  N.  BELLAMY.  505-46-5472 
JOSEPH  P.  BELLA  VIA.  015-36-1716 
DONALD  E  BELJSEY,  113-34-1430 
DANIEL  E.  BENES,  505-68-5680 
RICHARD  D.  BENSON,  533-43-3855 
MICHAEL  K.  BENTON,  394-54-8358 
JOHN  C.  BERNATZ.  333-43-3355 
JOHN  L  BERNHARD.  537-44-6450 
WILUAM  D.  BERTOUO.  629-60-8067 
ALVIN  J  BEVERIDGE.  144-34-6551 
JOAN  I   BIDDLE.  144-40-9684 
JOHN  M   BIDDLE.  433-86-9384 
DANIEL  M.  BIGBIE.  585-30-2134 
BARRY  R.  BILLMANN.  169-34-1022 
CHRISTOPHER  BILLS.  068-18-7416 
HELEN  J   BISCAN.  455-74  7968 
KENNETH  T  BISCAN.  381-43-4489 
STEPHEN  J.  BISHOP.  JR.  107-36-9011 
ANDREW  D.  BISSWURM.  395-46-5978 
THOMAS  C.  BLAIR.  403-86-9111 
JON  C  BLANC.  571-54-6976 
GEORGE  W.  BLANCHARD.  341-74-8343 
JAMES  A.  BLAND.  JR.  430-90-7431 
RONALD  L  BLASCO.  099-36-1282 
DAVID  M.  BLEVINS.  466-82-3457 
KENNETH  BLUTHARDT.  509-48-3613 
LARRY  U  BOCK.  508-84-7480 
WILLIAM  P  BOCKOVEN.  013-16-6297 
HENRY  A.  BOBSE.  415-60-9439 
JAMES  D.  BOGOS.  391-40-5111 
ANDREW  S.  BOGUS.  374-40-8144 
CHARLES  A  BOIVIN,  009-10-1041 
HOMERO  BOLADO,  JR,  358-90-3075 
BRUCE  S.  BOLLINGER.  538-70-3170 
EVERETT  J  BONNER,  435-70-4839 
HENRY  T.  BONSER.  045-14-4160 
RUSSELL  L  BORAAS.  469-48-4976 
JOHN  C.  BORCHER.  011-30-9786 
JAMES  D.  BORDEN.  538-64-19*1 
WILUAM  U  BORDEN.  440-48-7615 
JOHN  C  BOSTON.  316-50-7618 
ROBERT  R.  BOUCHARD.  043-44-8377 
WILLIAM  J.  BOVER.  098-40-8873 
FRAME  J.  BOWERS.  461-80-8385 
DONALD  W.  BOWLES,  357-16-1473 
DANIEL  P.  BOWUNE.  583-05-4427 
GEORGE  P.  BOWMAN.  347-88-9374 
STEVEN  G.  BOYCE,  454-80-1634 
JOHN  E.  BRADDY.  413-73-5547 
EDWARD  P.  BRADLEY.  344-36-6044 
JOHN  H.  BRAND.  I,  511-46-9874 
THOMAS  M.  BRANDON.  189-3*- 1377 
LARRY  J.  BRANDT,  410-84-3179 
CHARLES  L  BRASHER.  409-73-53*9 
ROBERT  P.  BREEN.  059-16-1137 
MICHAEL  BRETTHAUPT.  566-73-0784 
WILLIAM  T.  BRENNAN,  0*7-13-719* 
TERRY  A  BRESNICK.  094-36-8453 
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JAMES  A.  BRIDGEMAN.  118^38  9386 
JOHN  D.  BRIDOERS,  338-74-5713 
GREGOR  BRIDGEWATER.  385-40  3817 
BRADFORD  BRIGHTMAN.  037-34-3206 
CONWAY  W  BROOKS.  412-76-1850 
LAMAR  R.  BROOKS.  528-66-2515 
JERRY  H  BROOKSHIRE.  259-66^9499 
WAYNE  R.  BR088ETT.  255  78-8997 
THOMAS  O  BROWER,  440-44-4058 
CHANDLER  R.  BROWN.  014-38-7271 
DONALD  L  BROWN,  443-43-8681 
GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  528-70-0155 
PHILIP  K.  BROWN,  233-76-6356 
KENNETH  W.  BRUCE.  507-54-8040 
THOMAS  G.  BRUCKMANN.  380-48-5036 
WETZEL  D.  BRUMFIELD.  511-44-8712 
DENNIS  R.  BRUNER.  008-34-3066 
JOSEPH  C  BRUNER.  410-80-0618 
MICHAEL  E.  BRUNET.  394  48-5779 
WILUAM  J.  BRYANT.  193-36-9332 
JOHN  C  BUFORD.  361-38-3193 
JOHN  D  BURGESS.  306-50-8813 
JAMES  E.  BURKE.  329-384712 
WILUAM  E.  BURKE.  067-34-6798 
MICHAEL  E.  BURKETT.  423-66-3581 
DONALD  F  BURNS.  420-64-3205 
HENRY  L  BURNS.  437-78-1956 
STEPHEN  M   BURROWS.  229-60  9861 
CHESTER  L  BUSH.  409-76-8537 
CAREY  B.  BUS8EY.  415-72-4724 
EDWARD  J   BUTKERA.  067  38-6043 
HARRY  W  BUTLER.  228-60-3565 
JAMES  R  BYERS.  440-36-8692 
EDWARD  J  CABOTT.  182-38-8650 
RICHARD  CADENASSO.  560-52-7967 
RAYMOND  J  CADORET.  038  30^942 
DAVID  L  CAIN.  261-88-2976 
JOHN  L  CALDWELL  539-58-4516 
MARK  G  CALDWELL  567-64  7362 
TED  L  CALHOUN.  416-66-7978 
THOMAS  S.  CALLAWAY.  133  34-6056 
THOMAS  J  CALLETTO.  083-36-7160 
JAMES  L  CAMBLOS.  228-60-7352 
GERALD  E  CAMPBELL.  319-34-8104 
LEON  G.  CAMPBELL.  II.  209-32-7186 
SANDRA  K.  CAMPBELL  250-58-4853 
ROBERTO  CANAS.  451-76-5818 
RONALD  A.  CANESTRO.  202-40  2463 
CHRISTOPHER  CANIPE,  240-70  3019 
JOHN  P  CARA.  548-60-3304 
DENNIS  M.  CARAZZA,  133-38-8484 
JAMES  G.  CARLEY.  483-54-0184 
TIMOTHY  B  CARUN.  315-42-7278 
JOHN  G  CARLSON.  134-38-6515 
ROBERT  D  CARMAN,  560-66-4872 
ROGER  L  CARON.  004-44-6881 
KENNETH  E  CARR.  495-48  7854 
GERALD  V  CARRATtmE.  069-38-4943 
CHARLES  H  CARRUTH,  428-94-7806 
RAYMOND  K.  CARTER.  240-86  1274 
WILUAM  W.  CARTER.  443-42-8922 
BARRY  W  CASANOVA.  314-54-6411 
GARY  N.  CA8S1DY.  493-48-5254 
JOHN  W.  CATE8.  452-84-4286 
BENJAMIN  D.  CATHERS.  223-68  1061 
CHARLES  L  CAYOT,  JR.  102-44-5327 
KENNETH  CHABRAJEZ.  557-64-7051 
JACK  L  CHAFFEE.  479-62-9452 
STEPHEN  G  CHAMBERS.  569-72  3411 
PHIUP  CHAN.  331-30-8799 
EDWARD  N  CHARLEY.  441-46-0425 
LESLIE  J.  CHARLTON.  425-93-6750 
GALE  A.  CHARTIER.  484-52-5737 
CHARLES  D,  CHASLER.  197-36-7643 
CRAIG  C  CHENEY.  530-48-4072 
ALFRED  B.  CHERRY,  108-38-6836 
CHARLES  B.  CHB8NUTT,  454  88  4538 
CHARLES  H.  CHICO.  435-68- 1 140 
PETER  A.  CHIEFARI.  061-36-4533 
JAMES  E.  CHILD6.  433-90-9116 
JOHN  D.  CHMELIR.  349-43-3115 
DENNIS  R  CHRISTIAN.  336-70-6025 
HARRY  T.  CHURCH.  318-76-6051 
DOROTHY  H.  CLARK.  369-50-1550 
DOUGLAS  S.  CLARK.  400-68-5334 
RAYMOND  J.  CLARK.  110-18-8399 
MICHAEL  L  CLEARY,  467-80-1975 
ARTHUR  W  CLEAVES.  005-38-0571 
HARRELL  CLENDISnN.  432-84-5903 
RICK  R.  CLIPT.  311-50-1909 
ANTON  COBLANMENDEZ.  580-98-7784 
ROBERT  A.  COCHRANE.  115-18-«611 
CHARLES  M  COLEMAN.  288-50^1818 
RUSSELL  J.  COLLER.  577-58-3862 
CHARLES  D.  COLUNS,  432-56-39«8 
JAMES  R.  COLLINS,  191-18-7803 
JAMES  L  CONDON,  507-60-1063 
PERRY  S.  CONERLY.  437-83-6730 
KENNETH  T.  CONFER.  193-30-0796 
THOMAS  W.  CONNER.  363-86-9032 
ROBERT  A-  CONWAY.  554-82-3010 
SIMON  J.  COOK.  417-60-3114 
PETER  S.  COOKE.  145-38-6590 
RICHARD  E.  COOLEY.  lM-18-0371 
ROBERT  W.  COOMBS.  513-48-3373 
JAMES  U  COONCE.  637-84-5390 
LEROY  W.  COOPER.  631-63-6787 
THOMAS  W.  COOPER,  147-M-1875 
DANNY  L  COPELAND,  4*5-76-4413 
MARK  T  COPPENGER,  413-8«-5378 
PATRICK  J  COPPIN.  539-63-6013 
ANGELO  J  CORPORA,  347-36-3171 
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MICHAEL  G  CORRIGAN.  111-43-8444 
ROBERT  CORTELLE88A.  276-43-3040 
MARC  S.  COST  ANTING.  363-74-3871 
DANIEL  J  COSTIOAN.  177-38-0300 
DONALD  A  COT  A.  008-14-4881 
MICHAEL  R  COW  ART.  451-68-1632 
ALAN  M.  COX.  637-63-4343 
CHARLES  H.  COX,  373-43-18*8 
STEPHEN  T.  COX,  394-44-4135 
MATTHEW  J  CRANE,  3S8-66-13S5 
CHARLES  W  CREASON.  654-88-0758 
WILLIAM  A  CREECH.  448-44-77*6 
ANTHONY  CRE8CENZI.  130-36-9316 
JAMES  M  CRESS.  511-63-3212 
CHARLES  H  CRISS,  314-50-5747 
JAMES  M,  CROPT.  557-«6-7252 
WILUAM  B.  CROOM.  310-56-0139 
MILTON  R.  CROSS,  574-18-7036 
JAMES  A  CROWE.  501-52-1840 
BRIAN  T  CRUSE.  067-34-7398 
BERNARD  M  CULLEN,  471-48-7642 
PAUL  P  CULOTTA.  223-70-1665 
JOHN  P  CUNNINGHAM.  503-60-89*7 
ANTHONY  K  CURRAN.  472-56-2977 
JOHN  J  CURTIN.  632-42-4592 
NED  B,  CUTLER.  519-48-2614 
GARY  «  CVACH.  504-52-7393 
THOMAS  CZAPLEWSKI.  392-42-1663 
THOMAS  A  DAGGETT.  004-52-9032 
CARLA  L  DANE.  017-38-5031 
CLARENCE  J.  DANIEIS.  418-66-4056 
ROBERT  P.  DANIELS.  539-64-0461 
STEVEN  E.  DART.  570-70-9447 
WALTER  DAUGHERTY.  313-58-0121 
DAVID  J   DAVENPORT.  160-40-9884 
CHARLES  E  DAVIS.  273-42-2421 
DANNY  L  DAVIS,  456-78-8480 
EDWARD  B  DAVIS.  225-46-9372 
ELROY  B  DAVIS,  416-54-5919 
RUTH  L  DAVIS.  135-40-6567 
THOMAS  C  DAVIS.  418-64-3259 
WARREN  P.  DAVIS.  420-63-9275 
WILUABEL  DAVIS.  329-63-3024 
WORTHEN  A.  DAVIS,  419-68-1756 
JAMES  P  DAWSON.  046-40-7406 
CURTIS  J  DAY.  498-50-9324 
GREGORY  H.  DEAN.  286-70-1788 
ROBERT  W  DEARMAN.  425-92-4072 
WILUAM  R  DEASON.  570-76-6436 
ROBERT  L  DEBROSSE.  274-42-7475 
WILLIAM  L  DEETZ.  380-50-7707 
EARL  R.  DEHART,  264-56-1895 
JAMES  M  DEICHERT.  143-38-8352 
PAMELA  A  DELABAR.  361-38-1546 
ANTHONY  J   DEUSI,  193-36-3990 
LESLIE  J  DELO.  396-60-4599 
ROBERT  P  DELONG.  497-53-7951 
ROBERT  A.  DENMARK.  366-70-1345 
DWAIN  C  DENNISTON.  433-60-7604 
PRANK  J   DENNY.  329-66-0070 
PERSSE  K  DEVERELU  226-63-7161 
PHIUP  D  DEVORE.  377-48-60*0 
PRAXEDES  DIAZVERA.  583-96-8289 
CHARLES  J  DIERKER.  201-18-5477 
TIMOTHY  DILUPLANE.  418-*«-5564 
RICHARD  T.  DILLON.  094-40-4275 
DANIEL  V   DILORETTO,  305-36-0037 
ELVIN  T,  DITZLER.  188-18-56*6 
CARMAN  R  DIXON.  JR.  428-93-6938 
DONALD  C  DOBBS,  403-54-590* 
KERRY  B  DOLAN.  534-50-3512 
JAMES  F  DOMINICK.  251-76-1833 
THOMAS  C  DOMINO.  331-6«-6*63 
WAYNE  V   DOMINOWSKI.  135-13-1755 
RICHARD  G  DONOOHUE.  033-16-6771 
CURTIS  N  DOSSETT.  435-94-8137 
MICHAEL  J  DOSnUO.  047-18-0377 
RICHARD  A.  DOUCFT  414-73-8263 
RONALD  R  DOWELL.  232-70-8718 
JAMES  E.  DOWLING.  215-40-8188 
PHIUP  J,  DOWNEY.  318-46-3446 
SCOTT  C  DOWNS.  499-46-8780 
WILUAM  P  DREHER.  397-44-4067 
WILUAM  H  DRORAN.  033-36-8466 
JOHN  P  DUBACH,  344-44-3858 
HARRY  M   DUBOSE.  251-82-4597 
CLARENCE  DUCKWORTH.  429-76-3316 
WILUAM  B  DUDY8HYN  084-38-8016 
JAMES  W  DUGUID.  264-68-0601 
DONALD  P  DUNCAN.  242-70-1933 
MICHAEL  H   DUNPIELD.  516-46-8263 
NANCY  B  DUNN.  369-62-9638 
JOHN  T  DURGALA.  079-42-3622 
JAMES  G  DURKIN.  517-50-5642 
JOSEPH  M  DZURENKO,  196-34  8456 
JAMES  L  EARL  529-52-8239 
MILTON  G  EARLY.  230-64-0711 
WILUAM  S  EARLY   521-58-4025 
PAUL  W   EASTON.  397-46-07*6 
ERNEST  L  EATON.  517-54-6812 
BRm  L  EDWARDS.  495-54-6356 
WALES  D  EDWARDS.  242-88-5760 
DAVID  K.  EGAN.  394-44-1863 
JOHN  W.  EGAN.  186-30-9716 
KBSTUTI8  EIDUKONI8.  350-38-2386 
GARY  L  ELUS.  449-68-7094 
ARCHIE  R.  ELMORE.  427-84-0656 
JOHN  K.  ENGLAND.  276-44-2299 
HOWARD  G  ENGLEMAN,  293-42-2206 
CAROLYN  ENTZMINGER,  579-58-1168 
JOHN  P  EPLEY.  571-66-9495 
ANDREW  N   ERDMANN,  474-50  2660 


PAUL  B.  ESSEX  219-16-977] 
JOE  W,  ESTES.  310-60-04*0 
ROGER  ETRERINGTON.  141-18-8135 
CARL  E.  EURE.  587-4*-0919 
GARY  B  EVANS.  551-86-6604 
GERALD  T  EVANS.  500-50-3034 
DENNIS  J  FALLON.  12S-M-2O40 
STEVE  W  PARDO.  400-*0-*a67 
GLENN  E.  FARRELL,  163-4*-7631 
MICHAEL  FARRELU  437-**-470a 
JOE  P.  FARRI8.  42ft-*3-lS76 
LARRY  A.  FARROW.  5*S-3*-*711 
JOHN  J  FEARING,  OaO-lS-«709 
DOUGLAS  FEATHER8TON.  101-4*-**** 
JAMES  E.  FEELY.  631-**-3138 
EDWARD  F  FEGCNBUSH.  404-80-7333 
ROBERT  E.  FEIDLER.  601-56-7358 
ANTHONY  G  FENNELL.  144-43-7437 
WILLIAM  O,  FENWICK.  317-44-1317 
WILUAM  M.  FERGUSON.  510-48-9049 
JACKSON  E.  FIELDS.  251-78-4483 
WILLIAM  J  FIELDS.  513-50-1730 
ROY  D,  FINCH.  611-14-4013 
JERALD  R.  FINK.  450-66-1113 
THOMAS  P.  FINN.  031-16-171* 
BERNARD  D,  FINUF.  511-43-1798 
BERNARD  A.  FISHER.  393-18-810* 
CRAIG  L  FISHER.  l**-14-8904 
JAMES  P.  FISHER,  6*7-34-9759 
THEODORE  E.  FISHER,  311-14-4761 
MICHAEL  M.  FLACK,  401-6S-6768 
WILUAM  P  FLANNERY.  504-53-7340 
KEVTN  N  FLATT.  478-58-3738 
CHARLES  E.  FLYNN.  385-50-7048 
JOSEPH  J   FODOR.  387-40-8449 
WOODBURY  P  FOGG.  001-16-6*95 
GEORGE  C  FOGLE.  335-70-3858 
ROBERT  D  POLEY.  053-40-8166 
THOMAS  R  POLK.  140^44  1693 
ERNE  FONSECARrVERA.  581  73-3867 
NEIL  M,  FORTE.  148-30-6972 
JON  R  FORY,  454-74-8*42 
WILUAM  E  P08S.  084-36-6195 
JOHN  P  FOSTER.  521-**- 37*9 
JUUU8  A.  FRALEY,  4*9-56-7187 
JOHN  M.  FRANK.  227-60-1864 
DAVID  E.  FRASHER.  523-«6-ie78 
LLOYD  H.  FRAZIER.  3*9-40-3155 
CARL  P  FRECHETTE.  007-3*-3443 
ROBERT  W   FREER.  217-44-9*84 
GEORGE  E  FRITZ.  362-48-8*40 
ROBERT  G   FRITZ.  355-38-7118 
JOHN  E.  PROMM.  387-44-4619 
DOUGLAS  L  FUGATE.  496-54-4766 
JAMES  L  FULLER.  416-60-3416 
PAIGE  D  FUNKHOUSER.  231-36-3640 
TIMOTHY  R  FUTRELL  406-64-0845 
JAMES  H.  GABRIEL,  5*7-07  3328 
JOHN  D  GADEN,  JR,  456-70-5087 
ANTHONY  GAGUARDI,  018-10-6517 
CHARLES  A.  GAGNE.  036-10-3964 
BEN  J  GAINES.  400-66-3095 
JOHN  R  GALLOGLY.  436-96-0*44 
WILUAM  J  GANTER.  181-34-1335 
GARY  W  GARDENHIRE.  510-44-59*6 
DAVID  C  GARRETT.  339-73-3649 
KEVIN  H.  GARTLAND.  339-66-0156 
MICHAEL  L  GARVIN.  375-50-1052 
WAYNE  T  GARVIN.  177-16-5672 
ROBERT  E  GATES.  033-34-7655 
LEONARD  M  GAVIN,  431-58-0698 
WALTER  J  OAYLORD.  33*-64-g«63 
LARRY  D,  GEIGER.  497-46-0083 
RICHARD  T  GERARD.  233-73-7499 
ROBERT  C  GERHARD.  301-18-6933 
RODNEY  M  GERHART.  307-38-5134 
JAY  C  OERLACH.  191-44-0*36 
DAVID  N  GIBBS.  359-73-6061 
HARRY  L  GIBSON.  415-68-9410 
MARTIN  GIDANSKY  063-14-8133 
DOUGLAS  B  GILBERT.  415-74-8749 
MARK  A  GILBERT,  005-50-6158 
FREDERICK  A.  GILES.  335-74-4286 
JOHN  R  GILES.  393-44-7353 
BRUCE  R  GILL  409-84-0318 
JOHN  C  GIRTMAN,  416-68-8165 
PAUL  P  GLEASON.  216-44-1716 
EDWARD  P  GLOD,  JR.  038-38-3406 
DONALD  H  GLOVER,  40*  72  1311 
KENNETH  P  GODIN,  573-58-4462 
CHARLES  U  GOEKE.  485-62-3472 
MICHAEL  G  GOEKEN.  299-44-1174 
CHARLES  D  GOLDMAN.  416-62-8009 
PETER  A  GOLDMAN.  075-36-5334 
BARRY  E  GOLDSTEIN.  151-13-3330 
JAMES  C  GOLDSTEIN.  197-18-0154 
JUSTO  GONZALEZ.  JR.  463  76-3776 
RICARDO  D  GONZALEZ.  461-74-41*0 
IVAN  E  GOODMAN.  314-34-0911 
DAVID  K  GORDON,  5*3-64-9000 
JEROME  P  GOUGH.  334-64-3053 
JAMES  J  GRABUUS.  043-38-413* 
JAMES  V,  GRAFTON.  162-18-7177 
CURTIS  GRANDSTAFP.  530-53-4*51 
JOHN  D  GRANGROTH.  473-44-3930 
LAWRENCE  E  GRATTON,  535-34-94*4 
HAROLD  R  GRAVES.  540-50-1471 
SAMUEL  R  GRAVES,  3*4-74-50*5 
BOYD  R  GRAY,  005-62-3*64 
DAVID  D  GRAYDON.  45174-6738 
DONALD  D  GREBIL  618-53-4684 
JOHN  J  GREENE  051 -43-8381 
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MICHAEL  F  GREENE.  IM  3«^ai4S 
TERRANCE  J.  OREENE.  0<0  }S^>152 
TOUtT  P  OREEKE.  22«-a«-2S5S 
JAMES  N.  OREENWOOD.  A7\  ii-VtOi 
JOSEPH  E  QREOOtRE.  02S-U-1M4 
JAN  M.  ORIESENBROCK.  4S0-«2'713« 
OOROON  8.  OREPPIN.  0(r;-«4-43M 
ROBERTS.  ORIFPIN.  »S-«S-8173 

JOHN  s.  GROSS,  xa-it-am 

JACK  E  GUENTHNER.  i03-«>-S378 
DENIS  E  GUIAKOWSKI.  1S5^40-«MO 
WAYNE  D.  OnrZMER.  S03-4S~>1«6 
TIMOTHY  M.  HAAKE.  0««-l«-0«« 
ROBERT  S.  HABERMANN.  MM-M-SMl 
MICRAE  HACKENWERTH.  S00-4S-3312 
CHARLfS  RAEPUNOER.  337.40-M14 
JOHN  D  HAPPNER.  lM-3ft-S7SS 
CHARLES  W  HAIR.  437-6S-M43 
LESLIE  E  HALAFY.  US~70-3817 
RICHARD  E  HALEY.  431-«3  »4S2 
RONALD  HALVERSON.  473-83-3MS 
KEITH  H.  HAMACK.  S3»-4«-42&4 
JAMES  D.  HAMILTON.  141-42-70Sa 
BERSCHEL  H   HAMLEN.  497-52-lOM 
DOUGLAS  W  HANKINS.  523-5«-4733 
CARL  J.  HANSEN.  203-3«-2S17 
GREOO  A  HANSEN.  23S-M-64M 
JOHN  R.  HANSON.  4S9-43-2S10 
TODD  D.  HARDING.  22e^<0^8181 
PAUL  D.  HARMAN.  214-4»-2SS4 
JOHN  N  HAROIAN.  51g-S0-W)30 
GERALD  I.  HARPER.  2SS-«4  4473 
WILLLAM  RARRELSON.  231-78-8333 
KEVIN  P  HARRINGTON.  124-34-3808 
AUBREY  L  HARRIS.  132-74-7335 
GARY  D.  HARRIS.  2M-82-12S0 
THOMAS  M.  HARRIS.  3J7-78-M34 
JAMES  B.  HARRISON.  313-44  S518 
MICHAEL  W  HARTLEY,  479-M-1491 
TIMOTHY  T.  HARTMAN.  192-38- 18S2 
ROBERT  R  HARVEY.  413-88-2188 
PRANTZ  HASPIL.  118-40-7155 
JAMES  C.  HASSALL,  223-2S-08SS 
DAVID  O.  HAS8ELBACK.  165  34-»8»6 
JOHNATHAN  S.  HAUB.  482-58-8532 
JOHN  G  HAUG,  144-40-7927 
KARL  D.  HAUOH.  495-48-2143 
THOMAS  B.  HAOGO.  471  52-8822 
GREGORY  R.  HAWKER.  51*^80  8838 
BERT  L.  HAWKINS.  JR.  007  38^  1519 
WILLIAM  M.  HAWKINS.  428-90-2212 
JUTTA  E  HAWTHORNE.  308  5«-T70l 
JOHN  E  HAYEK.  194-38-1723 
JOHN  A  HAYES.  244-74-»478 
LARRY  G  HAYES.  433-82-3740 
ROBERT  C  HAYES.  3S7 -44-3355 
DAVID  J.  HAYMAN.  03«- 28-3350 
THOMAS  J  HEAVEY.  03S-34-9328 
WILLIAM  R.  HEDDEN.  138-38-7891 
ROBERT  P.  HELLMANN.  308-50-2257 
JOSEPH  W  HELY.  497-48-3423 
NEAL  O.  HENDERSON.  528^8-9089 
WILLIAM  R.  HENDON.  418-88-0787 
MARVIN  G  HENRIKSEN.  503-50-9903 
WILLLAM  A.  HENRY.  412-72-4203 
EARL  W  HENSLEY.  413-88-4197 
WILLLAM  R.  HERB.  183-42-4179 
EDWARD  A.  HERNDON.  234-78-3143 
WARREN  W  HERRGOTT.  089-38-5530 
DAVID  M.  HERRING.  504-58-9780 
ROBERT  C  HERZOG.  138-34  2837 
RALPH  \.  HESS.  333-44-3011 
WILLLAM  P.  HICKEY.  JR.  039-28^9331 
JOHN  A  HICKS.  555-42-8000 
JOHN  O.  HICKS.  419-44-4750 
ROY  U  HIOOIN8.  235-74-8424 
VANCE  R.  HIOHSMITH.  245-58-4501 
NEALE  C.  mOHTOWER.  250-84  3548 
BARON  G.  HIGNTTE  344-78-0538 
PREDERICK  W.  HILL.  487-52-8858 
JOHNIE  D.  HILL.  42S-»»-4139 
MILTON  E  HILL.  237-8S-8338 
PFTER  S.  HILL.  518-82-4575 
GERAUJINEM   HINCE.  130-38-1080 
PRANCIS  X.  HINEY.  010-38-2255 
JAMES  T.  HODGSON.  019-42-1415 
ROBERT  &  HOPPMAN.  475-50-7827 
STEPHEN  E.  BOOE.  518-82-9124 
GARY  O.  HOLBROOK.  248-5»  1382 
LEON  E  HOLBROOK.  004-43-8873 
RUSSELL  J.  HOLDEN.  008-34-4353 
MYRON  HOLINKO.  13«-43-7531 
HAROU]  R.  HOLLISTER.  167-36-8488 
BOmiE  J.  HOLMES.  419-80-2188 
JANET  H.  HOLMES.  024-38-7488 
NORMAN  J.  HOLMES.  52S- 58-0137 
JAMES  W.  HOLT.  JR.  411-78-0188 
STEPHEN  R.  HOOPER.  551-88-2388 
JAMES  M.  HOPPE.  503-54-9526 
THOMAS  aOPPENRATH.  351-40-0128 
CRAIO  W.  HORNBCK.  0«3 -40-3748 
PATRICK  U  HOSKINS.  585-84-0978 
HARRY  W.  HOUCBENS.  400-73-9594 
ARTHUR  E  HOUSE  043-42-7248 
J06EPH  M.  HOVANE8.  398-44-6040 
PETER  L.  HOVDE  473-58-4726 
STEVEN  J.  HOWARD.  531-48-7914 
STEVEN  D.  HOWARTB.  349-40- 1506 
ROBERT  R.  HOWE,  117-40-4430 
BAXTER  C.  HOWELL.  252-74-8256 
SPENCER  D.  HOWELL.  073-38-9378 
WILLIAM  A.  HOWES.  JR.  145-38-9371 


JACK  D  HOWLE.  247  74  0467 
CHARLES  P  HOWTON   218-50-5801 
ERIC  G   HUBBARD  255  72  7188 
GREG  R   HUBBARD.  559  72  8172 
GLENN  H   HUBER.  317  54-0350 
JAROSLAW  HUCUU  138  38  3337 
JOHN  N   HUFF,  538-32  8884 
JACOB  C  HUFFMAN   234  74  1505 
JOHN  M   HUGHES.  561  64  6119 
THOMAS  J   HUGHES    131  40  8468 
ZINA  L  HUGHES,  223-88  9'i  08 
RICHARD  E   HUIE.  432-88-8180 
KENNETH  S   HULL.  220  52  3288 
MICHAEL  HUMPHREYS.  507  84  0508 
WILLIAM  A  HUNT.  273  40-0901 
WIUJEP   HUNT.  437  72  2123 
DANIEL  K   HUNTER.  538-50  2760 
STEPHEN  A   HUSMAN.  228-62  5894 
DAVID  L  HUTCHINS.  463  74  8388 
MELVIN  K   IMAI.  575  48-8330 
IRA  D   ISONHOOD.  428  90  5499 
JOHNNY  W  JACKSON.  413  78  2183 
WILLIAM  B  JACOB.  587  22  1479 
WILLIAM  C  JAEKEU  147  40-5871 
NORMAN  M  JAHNKE.  355-28-4423 
JOSEPH  J  JAMBRISKA.  045  38  1029 
WILLIAM  D  JAMES.  431  88-8325 
JAMES  W  JENNINGS.  JR.  450-82-8981 
JOANNE  R  JENSEN.  266-72  4480 
JOHN  P  JESTER.  308  58  8757 
JOSEPH  S  JIMENEZ.  585  44  8035 
BOYD  M  JOHNSON   449  88  2788 
CHARLES  A  JOHNSON,  570-66  9586 
KENNETH  R  JOHNSON  450  64-1084 
TROY  K  JOHNSON  462  70-8472 
WAYNE  D  JOHNSON   421  70  5186 
LLOYD  D  JOHNSTON,  541  54  3121 
GERARD  H  JONES.  250  78  1395 
JENNIFER  O   JONES.  564  68  4953 
KYLE  L  JONES.  JR.  232  74  2528 
RICHARD  A  JONES  251  84  1308 
VICTOR  W  JONES,  116  22  4788 
WALTER  M  JONES  408  72  2477 
WARREN  E  JORDANS.  128  38  7226 
THOMAS  P  JUDGE.  085  36  3093 
MARK  L.  JUNEAU,  437  80  1280 
LAWRENCE  A   KADEN,  261  86  2369 
.\LLENT  KAGLER.  264  74  2208 
.M^THONY  D   KALISH.  131  36  6356 
PAUL  P  KANE.  229-88  7726 
THOMAS  W   KANIS.  276-44  3779 
PAUL  D  KANTON   565  62  5594 
EDWARDS   KAPRON.  189  38  9484 
TERRENCES  KATZER.  504-62  1810 
ALBERT  S  KAWAI.  576-44  7877 
KEITH  W   KAYLER.  527-88  0565 
JAMES  D   KECKLEY   303  50-0821 
JOHN  E  KEFFER.  422  58  2689 
JAMES  D   KEGLEY    233  80-5062 
JOHN  KELLENBERGER.  501  56  0810 
HAYLEP  KELLEY,  421  64  7386 
PAUL  P  KELLEY,  020  34  2737 
CAROLYN  O   KELLOGG.  300-44  8064 
DENNIS  W   KELLY.  267  70-8143 
EDWARD  J   KELLY   421  58-1182 
WILLIAM  M   KELLY    101  388518 
ALAN  J   KEMPEN  542-58-7791 
FRANK  KENDALL.  Ill,  020  36-5390 
JOHN  L.  KENDRICK.  143-42  7874 
RICHARD  A   KENLEY,  319-44-8370 
GILES  W  KENNEDY.  235  70-4249 
DAVID  A   KERCHMAR   249-88  5096 
JOHN  H   KERN.  212  52  3064 
THOMAS  A   KESSINGER.  276-42  9873 
MICHAEL  C  KES8LER.  213-58-1781 
PETER  T  KHOLTII.  157-38-4995 
JOSEPH  A   KILBANE.  031  28-6563 
GARY  A  KILGORE.  555-62  9330 
GERARD  R  KINEEN  022-32-4181 
BRADFORD  E.  KING.  045-30-2400 
DONALD  U  KING.  584-64-8787 
JIMMIEV   KING.  226-82-1675 
RONALD  L.  KING.  587  18-3074 
HAYS  L  KINSLOW.  432  84-9942 
WILUAM  H.  KIRBY.  250-82-5404 
GERALD  E.  KIRK.  257  88-6371 
ROBERT  KIRKPATRICK.  408-60-1059 
JOHN  A   KISSH.  383-34  2141 
CHARLES  T  KITE.  447-44-0508 
ROBERT  E  KLEBA  393-54-9152 
LARRY  KLEINSTEIBER.  370-48-7288 
HERBERT  E  KLING,  430-80-8827 
LEONARD  P  KLOEBER.  153-42  1086 
MICHAEL  KNAZOVICH.  584-78-8527 
JAMES  D  KNEELAND.  009  34-0972 
KINOSLEY  T  KNIGHT.  486-90-1416 
PHIUP  C   KNIGHT,  549^74-2988 
WHITNEY  A   KNOPF.  187-38-4041 
RAYMOND  E  KNITTZEN.  533-40  7675 
JOHN  W   KOENIO,  500-52-8886 
DAVID  U  KOPP.  501-58-8746 
MANFRED  B   KOROE.  588-62-8682 
MICHAEL  V   K08TIW,  133-38-6880 
STANLE  KOZICZYN8KI.  145-40-0111 
MICHAEL  KOZLOWSKI.  141-34-8798 
GARY  J   KRUMP,  502-48-2593 
FREDERICK  KUEHN.  153-34-0528 
TALMON  D  KUHNZ.  394  50-8908 
KENNETH  L  KUNARD.  304-44-4844 
WAYNE  T  KUROKAWA.  578-52-4171 
RICHARD  J   KURY.  293-40-0480 
JAMES  C  KUYKENDALU  408-76-8994 


ROBERT  J.  LABADIE.  370-50-0580 
PAUL  W  LABELLA.  077-34-721 1 
RICHARD  L.  LACEY.  434-84-9878 
PHILLIP  LACHAPELLE.  545-78-70S5 
ROBERT  L  LADD.  452-80-8889 
KENT  A   LAIKIND.  227-84-3485 
LAWRENCE  D  LALKA.  141  34  3423 
WILUAM  M   LAMBERT.  585-54-8873 
SAMUEL  U  LAMEY.  430-88-4751 
PAUL  D.  LAMPRU.  357-88-9747 
ROBERT  V.  LANE,  494-48-8098 
LESTER  E.  LANG.  497-42-7771 
ROBERT  H.  LARDER.  035-30-9901 
RALPH  E.  LARSON.  518-50-2854 
ROBERT  A.  LARSON.  003-34-5757 
FRANTZ  J  LASSEGUE.  081-40-7726 
DION  P  LAWRENCE.  449-88-1257 
HARRIS  T  LAWRENCE.  536-44-0503 
LUCIUS  T  LAZARUS.  436-88-8984 
FREDERICK  P  LEAF,  049-38-3988 
JAMES  K  LEANDER.  503-52-3929 
BARBARA  A  LEE.  229-54-9971 
DANNY  E.  LEE.  447-46-8982 
EDMOND  LEE.  571-72-5460 
FRANKLIN  H  LEE.  558-88-9055 
JOHN  R,  LEE,  331-42-9898 
VERNDALC  F  LEE.  575-54-1080 
TERRANCE  J  LEGO.  539-44-5243 
MICHAEL  R  LEIBBERT.  504  58  2691 
GEORGE  W  LEMON.  273-36-7679 
JOHN  M   LENTZ.  201-34-7946 
CHARLES  D  LESSLY,  446-52-4363 
DENNIS  P.  LEVIN.  105-38-4773 
EDGAR  R.  LEWIS.  265-84-0435 
PAUL  L  LEWIS.  227-68-5805 
KENNETH  H.  UEBER.  373-46-5099 
CHARLES  K   LIGGETT.  178-38-3585 
VERNON  C.  UNDOREN.  536-42-8013 
ROBERT  M.  UVELY.  561-88-0001 
BENJAMI  LIVINGSTON.  433-82-1913 
JAMES  T  LIVINGSTON.  433-82-3351 
CHARLES  E,  LLOYD  430-74-3275 
WILLIAM  D.  LOCK.  510-40-5341 
THOMAS  W   LOGSDON.  440-44-7481 
ARTHUR  LONG.  JR.  414-78-3784 
JACK  R.  LONG.  551-58-5088 
WENDELL  H   LONG.  519-50-1882 
ANTONIO  M,  LOPEZ.  262-02-6695 
GERARD  J  LOPEZ,  282-72-7782 
DAVID  R.  LORENCE.  540-50-9584 
TIMOTHY  R.  LOVE.  301-42-5420 
DOUGLAS  C  LUCAS.  228-50-6807 
EUGENE  C.  LUCAS.  244-78-4079 
JAMES  A.  LUEDEKE.  335-40-6145 
JAMES  A.  LUNDELL.  473-50-8245 
ROBERT  E.  LYNCH.  018-34-7288 
LARRY  D  MAAS.  353-48-0174 
BUPORD  S  MABRY.  248-80  2958 
WILUAM  MACDONALD,  559  82  2821 
MICHAEL  MACGILUS.  397-50-9261 
JAMES  C  MACINNE8.  170-38-2085 
ALLAN  R.  MACKEY.  543-44-2131 
STEPHEN  MACKO.  JR.  089-38-3103 
DAVID  R  MACY.  318-50-2308 
ROBERT  J.  MADARA.  139-40-1055 
DONALD  R.  MADDEN.  465-74-7485 
JOHN  J  MADDEN.  584-76-8575 
MICHAEL  R.  MADDEN.  317-50-9515 
ROGER  D.  MADDOX.  487-54-4758 
MARSHALL  L.  MAH.  519-54-3831 
JAMES  H,  MAIO.  115-32-6493 
ROBERT  D  MALLAMS.  515-54-5491 
CLARENCE  C.  MALLETT.  435-73-5176 
MICHAEL  A.  MANGINO.  085-42-9862 
ROBERT  G.  MANGRUM.  458-83-1289 
FARO  J.  MANIACI.  489-48-3191 
THOMAS  E.  MANNLE.  059-40-4073 
JOHN  A.  MARINO.  290-40-5941 
MICHAEL  J  MAROSE.  140-44-5201 
FRANK  C.  MARSHALL,  545-84-3934 
JAMES  R.  MARSHALL.  414-78-4491 
CHARLES  M,  MARTIN.  433-62-1210 
DAVID  G  MARTIN.  392-43-2130 
THOMAS  G.  MARTIN.  421-88^1856 
BRUCE  L  MASEY.  153-38-3876 
JOHN  R  MASLY.  139-40-9385 
DAVID  G  MASSAMORE.  402-68-1485 
FELIX  M.  MASSEY.  412-68-8528 
JAMES  E.  MASSFELLER.  222-28-2188 
RICHARD  J.  MATASON.  183-38-5830 
JOSEPH  R  MATHEWSON.  512-46-2815 
THOMAS  J  MAUS.  489-58-7840 
NORBERT  E.  MAYER.  137-34-8841 
KENNETH  L.  MCBEE.  332-80-1225 
RICHARD  J,  MCCALLUM.  508-84-2940 
ROBERT  W.  MCCALLUM.  427-94-0604 
THOMAS  J  MCCARRAN,  477-48-1497 
CHARLES  MCCARTNEY,  239-72-5546 
WENDALL  MCCLELLAN.  230-88-3487 
KELLY  L.  MCCLELLAND,  318-42-5617 
DAVID  M.  MCCL08KEY.  169-34-8041 
JOHN  M.  MCCONAGHY.  224-70-4278 
WILLLAM  L.  MCCOY.  492-52-2893 
STEVEN  C.  MCCULLY.  401-88-3891 
RICHARD  D.  MCCURDY,  481-58-0082 
ROBERT  C.  MCDONALD.  212-48-4317 
DAVID  D.  MCDOUGALL.  078-38-3410 
EDWARD  MCDOWELL.  527-88-4038 
WILLIAM  MCPARLAND.  007-44-1848 
SHAUN  B.  MCGARRY.  434-83-0049 
GARY  L.  MCOOWN.  308-54-4253 
DANIEL  J  MCGRAW.  473-80-5916 


THOMAS  O  MCHUGB.  097  38-3909 
JOHN  K.  MCILRENNY,  543-58-3313 
HOMER  J.  MCKEE.  181-40-8677 
RICHARD  J.  MCKENNA.  138-38-9385 
JAMES  L.  MCKENZIE.  227-80-0807 
JOSEPH  MCLAUGHLIN.  208-38-7537 
ROBERT  T.  MCMAHON.  038-38-7393 
ARTHURWMCMASTER.  051-38-2382         * 
DALE  H,  MCMILLEN.  I78-S8-5217  ' 

THOMAS  L.  MCNAUGHER.  184-38-1896 
WAYNE  E.  MCSWIGOAN.  021-38-4178 
DAVID  R.  MCWHORTER.  430-82-5933 
WILLLAM  D.  MEAGHER.  330-34-4312 
PETER  T.  MEANS.  533-83-6187 
JOHN  M.  MEAR8.  380-48-5575 
JOHN  B.  MEEK.  332-48-3233 
ANTHONY  U  MEI.  568-82-6158 
PETER  W,  MEIGS,  047-40-5216 
HILDRED  MENDENHALL.  432-72-5151 
NORBERT  A.  MENGOT,  381-52-3210 
RICHARD  U  MERRELL.  529-58-8294 
RODNEY  L  MERRELL.  308-50-1980 
JAMES  P.  MERRITT.  420-58-9559 
FRANCIS  D  MESHELLE.  543-52-6136 
MARVIN  G.  METCALP,  555-88-3051 
WILLIAM  M  MICHAELS.  078-34-8803 
STEPHEN  MICHEL.  171-38-7275 
JOHN  A.  MICIK.  040-44-4776 
KENNETH  R  MICK.  273-40-3471 
JACKY  MIDDLEBROOK8.  354-70-1952 
BENJA  MIERZEJEWSKI.  048-38-3381 
CONRAD  P.  MIRALEK.  284-50-3912 
HANS  W.  MUOCEVIC.  182-42-2858 
NICHOLAS  M.  MIKUS.  496-50-6930 
JERRY  D.  MILAM.  427-88-3590 
GREGORY  B  MILLER.  014-40-2042 
KNUTE  M.  MILLER.  548-80-2974 
PHILIP  C.  MILLER.  503-58-4868 
RICHARD  J  MILLER.  504-52-1138 
KENT  R.  MILTON.  435-88-9183 
JAMES  G.  MIMMS.  430-74-1620 
ARTHUR  E.  MISCALLY.  261-78-5915 
GILBERT  G.  MITCHELL.  408-82-5330 
ROBERT  K.  MITCHELL.  270-48-5877 
GORDON  T  MIZUSAWA.  575-50-4185 
PETER  MLETSCHNIG.  044-32-2946 
JOHN  MOHANCO.  185-38-4234 
LAWRENCE  J  MOLONEY.  055-44-5088 
AMEDEO  R.  MONACELU.  390-54-2406 
RUBEN  MONTALVO.  585-24-8413 
MICHAEL  MONTGOMERY.  312-48-8884 
BOBBY  R.  MOODY.  433-82-4752 
HARRY  G,  MOORE,  JR.  250-80-7208 
JOSEPH  L.  MOORE.  528-60-7158 
MICHAEL  J.  MOORE.  188-40-4297 
WILLLAM  S.  MOORE.  450-78-1483 
JAMES  L.  MOORBEAD.  347-80-4107 
CHARLES  M.  MOOSE  220-54-0012 
ANDREW  J,  MORAN.  037-28-7485 
HUBERT  L.  MOREHEAD.  253-74-8575 
ARTHUR  E.  MOROAN.  318-40-9635 
GLENN  H.  MOROAN.  425-98-4325 
TOM  G.  MOROAN.  OM-38-0405 
WARREN  P.  MOROAN.  JR.  252-78-9953 
JOSEPH  D.  MORRIS.  483-70-8887 
MICHAEL  J  MORRISON.  385-46-5829 
CHARLES  H.  MORROW.  507-86-1989 
ROY  C,  MORROW.  354-34-7778 
RICHARD  R.  MORSE.  018-38-2030 
RONALD  H.  MOSKOWrrZ.  588-58-3859 
RONALD  E  MOSS.  405-83-7823 
BENNETT  J.  MOTT.  410-73-8926 
RICHARD  MOUSHEOIAN,  225-58-9488 
CLIFFORD  J.  MOY.  034-34-4578 
STEVEN  K.  MULUKEN.  496-58-3580 
PAUL  P.  MULLENS.  409-58-S389 
JOHN  D  MUNCEY.  384-52-3194 
RAYMOND  S.  MUNN.  010-38-4383 
STEVEN  J  MURA.  539-46-3003 
JOHN  C.  MURPHY.  399-43-5199 
JOHN  J.  MURPHY.  JR.  007-44-8419 
VINCENT  MURPHY.  234-70-1740 
MARK  P.  MURRAY.  010-40-7194 
ROY  A  MURRAY.  JR.  581-74-5105 
MARION  S.  MUSILU.  215-70-3735 
JAMES  B.  MYERS.  239-74-5703 
PHILLIP  E.  MYERS.  485-53-9919 
JAMES  K.  NADDEO.  288-48-9198 
MICHAEL  NAGY.  JR.  013-34-1157 
KENNETH  J.  NAYLOR.  528-73-7733 
PAUL  P  IfEORINI.  018-34-8898 
JOHN  M.  NEIL.  300-34-5107 
GALE  D.  NELLANS.  317-48-5914 
DANNY  L  NEU30N.  309-48-8717 
GERARD  J  NELSON,  099-40-8870 
SAMUEL  E.  NELSON.  431-84-9900 
CHARLES  M.  NEBTER.  188-38-3497 
RICHARD  C.  NEVES,  538-54-8739 
PRANK  R.  NEWETT,  U»-88-1130 
CHARLES  P.  NEWUANN.  313-53-5799 
ROBERT  A.  NEWPORT.  585-33-8487 
MAX  T  NICHOLS.  529-80-7803 
PHILIP  A.  NICHOLS.  40»-43-1097 
CRAIG  NIEDERFRUEM.  059-38-4500 
ANDREW  A.  NIXON.  408-80-8383 
CHESTER  P.  NOLF.  537-78-8095 
BRUCE  A.  NOLTE.  229-82-8188 
GEORGE  T.  NORTON,  138-33-8974 
RICHARD  M.  NOWUN,  445-43-7959 
WILLLAM  A.  NOYE8,  009-38-5302 
WILLLAM  L.  NUPFER.  488-58-5189 
ROBERT  E  OATI8,  303-48-9890 


PATRICK  F  OBRIEN,  188-38-4190 
DAVID  J  OCCHIAUNI.  018-38-58(7 
DENNIS  W  OCONNELL,  333-43-8181 
CHARLES  M  OCONNOR.  491-44-3449 
RONNIE  A  OOANIELL.  245-74-5810 
ALLEN  W  ODELL.  447-48-8854 
GLEN  D  ODOM.  427-96-4928 
GLENN  A.  OGDEN.  267-78-4407 
RONALD  W  OHLHAU8EN.  496-48-2448 
TIMOTHY  J.  OLEARY.  027-38-5230 
ANTHONY  G  OLENCZUK.  548-82-4891 
KENNETH  L  OUN.  314-48-7177 
DENNIS  N  OL£EN.  504-56-5059 
RICHARD  P  OLSEN.  531-48-4653 
GLENN  R.  Ol^ON.  323-44-2039 
KENNETH  D,  OLSON.  444-44-1492 
EDWARD  C  ONEILU  009-32-1135 
DALE  E  ONSTINE,  393-44-5397 
DON  C,  OSBORNE,  359-38-3756 
ROOSEVELT  OSBORNE,  247-82-8465 
MARY  L.  OTT,  464-88-6135 
JOHN  F  OURADA.  504-58-1896 
JAMES  M  OVERTON.  250-72-2264 
CHARLES  P  OWEN,  241-72-1165 
ORLANDO  K.  OWEN.  314-44-8487 
TERRY  J  OXLEY,  541-52-1887 
MICHAEL  B  PACE.  497-54-3358 
THOMAS  M  PAC2:AK.  163-32-3851 
RAYMOND  PAGANDIEZ.  582-88-8454 
JOHN  D  PAGE,  238-68-6474 
ROBERT  M  PALKA.  137-42-8023 
ROBERT  P  PALMER,  225-70-2620 
CHARLES  C,  PANOLE.  II,  413-78-7881 
JAMES  J  PARENTE.  341-44-1473 
ANNETTE  E.  PARKER.  021-32-2921 
BURTON  G,  PARKER.  038-33-2988 
OERVTS  A,  PARKERSON,  587-10^2596 
GREGORY  L.  PARMA.  353-42-0897 
ROBERT  M   PARRY,  533-44-3888 
ALAN  C  PARSONS.  338-42-7593 
LYNDA  G  PARSONS.  412-88-8798 
JACQUES  O  PARTAIN,  258-74-8259 
VTTAS  G  PASKAUSKAS.  360-40-2864 
GEORGE  R   PATE.  585-10-0677 
WILUAM  H.  PATE.  418-88-5791 
JOHN  H  PATTHOFP.  368-48-0870 
DARRYL  L.  PATTTLLO.  462-72-5144 
JAMES  R.  PATTON.  315-48-8088 
JIMMY  A.  PAYNE.  459-56-1213 
ROBERT  R.  PAZ.  534-52-9428 
THOMAS  P  PEARMAN.  469-48-9020 
JOHN  M.  PEARSON.  475-50-8479 
VERNON  P  PEARSON.  412-80-5886 
VERNON  PEDE31SEN.  135-34-9080 
TIMOTHY  T  PEELE.  228-84-1100 
CHARLES  PENDERGAST.  037-30-5234 
NORMAN  PENDERGRASS.  248-86-3280 
CHARLES  C.  PENNER.  490-50-5373 
KENNETH  U  PENTTILA,  518-52-0067 
ANDREW  W.  PENZELL.  320-42-1413 
JOHN  J  PEPE.  097-38-1092 
ROBERT  W  PETERS.  309-56-2778 
WALTER  C  PETERS.  374-48-5800 
EDWARD  A.  PETERSEN.  154-40-7156 
PATRICK  C  PETERSON,  509-50-8593 
KOSTANDENO  PET8AS,  545-84-6111 
CHARLES  R.  PPEIFPER.  321-38-7811 
DONALD  W  PHARR,  453-88-9592 
JACKIE  L  PHELPS.  290-46-1816 
JAMBS  F  PHILUPS.  313-52-8640 
RANDY  G  PHILUPS.  436-70-3934 
ISAAC  D  PICKERING.  587-05-2084 
ANTHONY  W  PIEPER.  148-40-8824 
LEROY  N  PIERCE.  529-82-5895 
JACK  C  PINNEY.  380-44-1549 
JOSEPH  J   PINZONE.  153-34-1138 
KENNETH  PLEASANT.  534-44-8830 
STEVEN  H.  PLOURDE.  021-38-9877 
THADDEU  PODBIEI^KI.  139-38-9898 
FREDRIC  W   PODHORA.  541-82-5371 
MICHAEL  D,  POLANSKY.  175-14-8448 
FELIX  E.  POLZ.  081-38-2702 
ALBERT  B,  POMEROY.  197-34-3721 
MICHAEL  A.  POMPONIO.  148-36-1858 
ELBERT  R.  POOLE  445-40-2373 
HARDY  B  POOLE,  343-74-0382 
JAMES  8  POOLE,  498-44-3522 
ROGER  J  PORTER.  290-38-0866 
DOUGLAS  C.  POST.  278-40-0627 
JAMES  M.  POTTER.  224-88-0890 
JACK  POWELU  540-52-4358 
KENNETH  A.  POWELL.  423-58-9241 
THOMAS  L.  POWERS.  237-84-0193 
RAUL  C.  PRADO.  462-80-5432 
JOHN  D.  PRANGE  289-40-3165 
ROBERT  P  PRATT.  009-33-7350 
WILUAM  F  PREIBSEI..  049-"M>4S3 
WALTER  L.  PRESHA.  367-84  ..887 
CHARLES  PRICE  424-48-8739 
DONALD  L.  PRICE.  307-42-1445 
THOMAS  J.  PRINCIPE.  051-40-3223 
KENNETH  S.  PULKET.  213-53-8873 
GARY  W.  PUR  YEAR.  384-43-3933 
WILUAM  J  PYLES.  497-53-4051 
GERALD  U  QUIGLEY.  447-44-7098 
PAUL  W  QUIGLEY.  385-53-1148 
THOMAS  R.  RAGLAND.  517-53-8773 
MANSLE  E  RAINES,  JR,  250-83-3203 
THOMAS  P.  RAMOe.  088-40-1018 
ERVIN  RAMOSMOLL.  583-05-2858 
WILLLAM  H.  RANKIN.  217-70-9270 
JAMES  K.  RAY,  034-13-4218 


ROYCE  M.  RAY.  480-88-MlO 
TERRELL  T  REDDICK,  2SS-73-9aM 
WILLLAM  M  REED,  144-41-MU 
WALLACE  R.  REEDER,  M»-S8-0m5 
ALOYBIUS  I.  REISZ.  400  M  mtt 
RONALD  J.  RENSKI.  048-M-OOM 
EDWARD  S.  REPKO.  074  40  4881 
WILLLAM  P  RE8EN,  485-78-0740 
PRANK  N.  REYNOUW,  218-S3-MM 
PAUL  O.  REYNOLJSe,  331-18-3845 
RICHARD  A.  RHODES,  071-40-7140 
JOBN  E.  RICE,  483-54-1919 
RICHARD  P.  RICE,  588-88-1811 
OWIGHT  RICHARDeON.  430-83-7812 
TBOMAS  E  RICHTER.  038-33-5783 
RAYNOR  J  RICKS,  327-38-8829 
JOHN  R.  RIDINGS,  498-50-Oa«9 
WILLIAM  J   RIDLEY.  108-18-3141 
CHARLES  8.  RILEY.  053-40-0931 
RAFAEL  A.  RI08.  584-10-9«92 
RAFAEL  RIVERARIOS,  4*8-72-8152 
WILLLAM  J  RIVERS,  081-38-58*7 
WILLLAM  J  ROBBINS.  048-33-8484 
CHARLES  T  ROBBS.  231-62-89*3 
WILLLAM  V   ROBERTI.  045-18-9173 
STEVEN  D  ROBERTS.  529-61-1835 
J  WESLEY  ROBINSON.  151-14-7308 
FRANCIS  C.  ROCHE.  JR.  378-46-81 13 
JAMES  G.  ROCK,  419-88-8172 
EDWIN  R,  RODRIGUEZ.  581-01-7888 
FEDERICO  RODRIGUEZ,  542-50-7431 
CHRISTOPHER  H  ROE.  274-44-2515 
THOMAS  ROE.  532-50-2070 
R  E.  ROGERS.  JR.  431-80-0834 
DAVID  P  ROLPH.  294-46-3526 
RICHARD  M,  ROMANEK.  508-52-9534 
ROBERT  T  RONZIO.  015-32-3559 
JOHN  W.  ROOK8,  352-76-3188 
CHARLES  C  ROOP,  212-50-5846 
HAROLD  G  ROSE  454-78-8257 
RICHARD  A-  ROSE.  413-82-8889 
RAYMOND  E.  R06ELAND.  504-58-8*31 
JAMES  A.  ROSELL.  493-50-4341 
CHARLES  ROSENBLUM.  383-74-3488 
JAMES  P  ROSENCRANS.  114-34-4909 
ALBERT  8  ROSS.  439-80-6518 
JOHN  A  ROSS.  II.  383-94-6182 
PAUL  Z.  ROSS.  257-68-8008 
STEVEN  D  ROSS.  505-64-1288 
DAVID  A.  ROWLAND.  420-62-1574 
GORDON  A.  ROWLEY.  431-74-4329 
STEVEN  E.  RUCKER.  479-80-2337 
ROBERT  W   RUSSELL,  574-18-5305 
WILUAM  L  RUSSELU  539-48-4294 
LANCE  M  RUTALLIE.  383-50- 1151 
DENNIS  M.  RYAN,  270-40-1318 
DAVID  N  RYBICKI,  364-46-9943 
LARRY  O,  SAGE  553-72-2342 
GREGORY  R  SALMON,  515-48-1847 
DEAN  J  SALUTI.  018-38-3987 
FRANLY  H  SANCHEZ.  514-44-0332 
RIVERA  J  8ANCHIZ.  581-88-598* 
STEPHEN  G.  SANDNESS,  504-50-524* 
STEPHEN  R.  SAND6.  008-34-4533 
RICHARD  I,  SASAKI,  578-43-7985 
RICHARD  8ATKOWSKI.  151-38-2054 
IRVING  H,  SAVOY,  579-84-1818 
MATTHEW  T  SAWTELLE,  317-44-4914 
WILLIAM  D  SAWYER,  088-32-8592 
DAVID  P  SAXON,  429-90-1*88 
JAMES  W  SAYRE  585-70-9918 
GARY  K  SCHALL,  154-36-1275 
MICHAEL  L  SCHAUB  298-38-0024 
DAVID  A,  8CHAUER,  399-40-1570 
WESLEY  H  SCHERMANN,  497-53-8089 
JUDITH  R  SCHILU  517-48-4258 
JOSEP  SCHINDELHOLZ.  394-48-9*93 
JON  E  SCBMEISER,  076-38-2986 
ROBERT  W  SCHNEIDER,  395-48-7587 
WILLLAM  SCHNEIDER.  325-43-5(70 
FREDE  SCBNTTZSPAHN,  278-48-2118 
EDWARD  T,  8CHOLLY,  207-32-4154 
BRUCE  D  SCHRIMPP.  3*9-44-3945 
WALDO  8CHROEDER.  JR.  443-46-8094 
GREGORY  D  SCHRUBBE.  481-80-4875 
RICHARD  W.  SCHULTZE,  133-18-5258 
DON  J  SCHWARZROCK.  517-58-8188 
RICHARD  SCHWEIZER.  081-38-1335 
EDWARD  D  SCOTT.  424-84-8897 
GEORGE  M  SCOTT.  528-82-4914 
TURNER  C  SCOTT.  225-64-49*8 
MICHAEL  J  SCULUN.  162-38-5028 
DAVID  B.  SEARS.  232-78-08*6 
KNUTE  E  SEEBOHM.  1 19-18-9857 
JOHN  R,  SEERONEN.  529-82-1881 
STANALAND  A-  SEERY.  257-72-3187 
MATTHEW  R  8EGAU  18«-18-5291 
LONNIE  R  SEGUE.  511-48-479* 
LEON  M.  SEXTON.  2*4-70-4884 
JOHN  L.  SHANAHAN.  028-329588 
RODGER  U  SHANKS.  182-62-5027 
TERRY  L.  SHARPE.  189-44-1319 
JOSEPH  P.  SBATAS.  08*-38-451* 
JOHN  L.  SHAW.  159-43-7*8* 
WILLIAM  W  SHAWN.  40*-8«-4aiO 
DENNIS  P.  SHEA.  088-44-111* 
ROBERT  P.  SHEEHAN,  003-38-08*8 
WARREN  G.  SHELTON,  439-93-0*75 
MICHAEL  L  SHERE.  413-78^2759 
JIM  H.  8BERMAN.  425-92-5079 
RICHARD  A.  SHERMAN.  403-88-0147 
JAMES  R,  SHOLAR,  411-(*-8S51 
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THOMAS  A.  8HOPAY.  IS1-3S-1SI7 
JOSEPH  SHORTIIX.  004-40-3491 
OBOROE  C.  SHOTT.  57I-7e-M52 
JXRRT  W.  SHUFFLER.  230-«3-Mla 
ANOEL  I.  SIBERON.  Ml-««-7SaO 
WHXIAM  E  SIEDLINO.  }lS-43-37]4 
MARTCIARE  U.  SIEOEU  43»-M-»753 
ROBERT  R  SnOtONS.  10»-3«-»M 
WnXIAM  A  SIMMONa  Mt-M-aiO 
OEOROE  R  SDINO.  434-M-3791 
JOSEPH  N.  SIMONIN.  I0]-3a-07»4 
JAMES  E.  SIMFSON.  211-3S-MM 
WILLIAM  A.  SIMPSON.  }30-&S^7S7J 
THOMAS  L.  SINCLAIR.  }4«-83-7Ml 
RONALX)  M.  8KA008.  4a«-M-S439 
JANEK  A  BKtmnK.  I44-34-07M 
CHARLES  R  SLADE.  21«-4S-77M 
SHALON  N.  SLEDGE.  4X2-«4-»4«a 
HAROLD  C.  SLOOP.  400-<3-340« 
WALTER  J  SLDSARK.  lM-3«-]3»l 
OERALD  N.  SLUTZKT.  0S]-33-3aO4 
ERNIST  SMALLMAN.  II.  410-74-38»4 
DALE  W.  SMITH.  531-64-4225 
JAME8  O.  SMITH.  360-M-ni3 
MAURICE  L.  SMITH.  471-52-9180 
MICHAEL  A  SMITH.  S53-7S-18SS 
ROBERT  W.  SMITH.  3Sl-4a-Ml« 
TERRY  E  SMITH.  &i3-«0-3793 
WnXIAM  R  SMITH.  4<7^3-015« 
RONALD  A  SNEAD.  431-4S-M75 
ROBERT  V  SNIDE.  37S-40-4849 
JOHN  M.  SNOW.  353-40-9101 
EDWARD  A  S0K0L08KI.  161  3S-3S23 
EDWARD  80NNENFELD.  156^34-6740 
LORENZO  J.  SORDONL  019-3S-0161 
ROBERT  R  aOURENIAN.  104-34  6693 
EDWARD  P  SOUTHERN.  361-83-0211 
ANDREW  C  8PACONE.  133  36^7276 
JAMES  R.  SPADAPORE.  137-40^8675 
MICHAEL  L  SPARKS.  467-70-9411 
ALAN  O.  SPAULDINO.  559-70-5103 
WALTER  C.  aPAULDlNG.  001-32-6447 
TERRELL  P  SPENCE.  348-73-3170 
JAMES  P.  SPENCER.  537-6«-3«69 
JOHN  P.  SPENCER.  331-33-3561 
STEVEN  M.  SPENCER.  585-34  7631! 
RICHARD  H.  8PICER.  03(^33  7270 
CECIL  8.  SPITLER.  464-70-7050 
THOMAS  R.  SPIVEY.  237-70-4735 
LEIP  T.  BPONBBCK.  529-56-3313 
DONALD  N  SPRADUNG,  538-72-0300 
ROBERT  P.  8PRAGUE.  406-64-8013 
PRANK  T.  STACKHOUSE.  305-38-3806 
RICHARD  P  STAGE  555-70-5179 
JiSSE  J.  8TAMANT,  439-73-4719 
UNDA  L  STANLEY.  249-9O-7750 
CHARLES  D.  STARK  151-36-2128 
CHRISTOPHER  STARK.  440-48-0490 
RICHARD  B.  STARKEY.  265-84-8563 
LYNN  O.  8TAULCUP.  252-74-7487 
ROBERT  M  STEADMAN.  572-72-0975 
PAUL  L  STEELE.  263-80-8351 
JOSEPH  T.  STEHN.  073-43-3471 
JAMES  E  8TERR.  53»-43-3396 
CHARLES  STEPHENSON.  528-66  0804 
ALVIN  W  STERNKE.  JR.  472-48-0257 
STEPHEN  &  STEWART.  466-88-9144 
WALTER  J.  STEWART,  456-72-3004 
DANIEL  R  STICE.  375-53-4650 
STEVEN  A  STDJSON.  305-48-9091 
JOHN  P.  STOLEY.  367-48-6587 
LARRY  C.  8TOMFRUD.  503-62-0488 
CRAIOY  M.  8TRATTON.  224-72-7263 
CHARLES  P.  STROM.  499-44-9100 
THOMAS  E  STRONOIN.  554-56-8153 
ROBERT  8.  8TUBB8.  357-76-5661 
RUSSELL  G  STULTZ.  SM-48-8098 
MICHAEL  Y.  SUOIMURA.  576-46-4885 
MARK  E  SULLIVAN.  375-43-55(7 
THOMAS  P.  SULLIVAN.  029-33-7491 
ROGER  C.  SUMMERa  308-50-4697 
ERIC  M.  SUNDIN.  347-93-6850 
DARRY  SUPERCZYN8KI.  039-38-5378 
RONALD  D  8WANN.  339-73-3311 
JAMES  E  8WARTZ.  31»-38-8»96 
LLOYD  &  SWEET.  MS-Sl-4554 
CHARLES  M.  SWINFDRD.  2S9-64-6801 
ROBERT  W.  SYLVESTER.  006-40-7376 
THOMAS  J.  SYRACUSE.  115-34  5396 
JEFFREY  W.  TAFT.  009-36-3986 
MELVIN  8.  TAMA  YE.  576-46-1530 
WILLIAM  W.  TANEY.  190-I8-9663 
MARGARET  TANKOVICR.  345-78-9936 
JOHN  E  TAROETT.  003-38- 7945 
JOSEPH  H.  TATE.  413-6a-]085 
MARTIN  C.  TATE.  174-40-0153 
ANDREW  T  TAYLOR.  183-64-3068 
ANTHONY  R.  TAYLOR.  363-73-8671 
BERNARD  TAYLOR.  JR.  301-43-7443 
CECIL  R  TAYLOR.  490-48-3116 
EARNEST  R.  TAYLOR.  235-58-0319 
EDWARD  C.  TAYLOR.  403-74-6459 
TBIRY  J.  TAYLOR.  403-64-4565 
MAXIE  M.  TEKBERG.  484-74-3363 
ROBERT  L  TBtRELL.  4»-82-»3»4 
TIMOTHY  J.  TERRELL.  456-66-4839 
DAVID  L.  TERZIAN.  »0-43-3«64 
THORVAID  J.  TBSTMAN.  161-84-5800 
VINCENT  P.  THIBAULT.  OOC-34-7704 
OLBfN  P.  THIENEL.  »»-6«-7934 
JOHN  J.  THOMA&  148-M-8514 
DENNIS  M.  THOMPSON.  534-62-0275 


EDWARD  M  THOMPSON.  533  44-7984 
DAVID  O  THOMS.  427-82-9600 
CARLOS  J  TIBBETTS.  024  34  7029 
WILLIAM  R  TIDWELL  415-64-2303 
VANCE  R  TIEDE.  231-70-6113 
VALJ  TIERNEY  564-68-1780 
RICHARD  A  TINDELL.  433-70-0709 
DANNY  E  TINSLEY.  458  74-0939 
ROBERT  O  TIPPETT.  219-40-8039 
KENNETH  O  TIPTON.  411  74  7113 
DOUGLAS  A  TOLBERT.  496-50-6165 
MICHAIXO  TOLLE.  437-72-7342 
ANDREW  J  TOMKO   179-40-6861 
MICHAEL  P  TONES.  459-68-3334 
EDMUND  J  TOOHER.  037-28-4795 
RICHARD  E  TOOHEY,  286-40-2816 
JOSE  TORRES.  JR.  062  38-8051 
TIMOTHY  H  TRAPPORD,  005-42  4646 
SARANTOB  N  TRAKAS.  239-80-9006 
FRANK  L  TRAVIS.  276-42-2325 
JAMES  D  TREADWELL.  447  46-6127 
ROBERT  J  TRIER.  366-46-4275 
RICHARD  TROAST.  142  38-9257 
HALL  C  TRUNDLE.  408-82-9980 
CLIFFORD  P  TSUBOI.  541  56-0283 
DONALD  W  TUNST  ALL.  22230-1510 
MARY  J  TURCOTTE.  003  30-7801 
GORDON  L  TURNER.  034-30-6599 
JERRY  D  TURNER.  448-48-5130 
JOSEPH  T  TURNER.  247  72  6792 
ROBERT  F  TURNER.  U.  238-63-6208 
VAN  N  TURNER.  JR.  415-73-3969 
JAMES  C  UNDERWOOD.  485-52-0508 
GODFREY  W  UPDIKE.  JR.  238-60-5299 
JAMES  C  USHIJIMA.  576-44  3951 
JAMES  A  VALENTICH.  319-30-6815 
JAMES  D  VALENTYN.  477  58-4112 
GREGORY  J  VALERIO.  181-40-8571 
DALE  B  VAN.  036-33-9343 
JAMES  A  VANDERHOEK.  385-46-0005 
DENNIS  E  VANPOS8EN,  505-50-7279 
JACK  M.  VANKIRK.  235  72-6959 
DAVID  A  VANKLEECK.  460-96-9555 
DICK  R.  VANTASSELL.  528-86  3375 
HENRY  A  VAUOHAN.  420-60-2256 
LEWIS  E  VEAU  266-78-8303 
ROBERT  L.  VENEOONI.  372  46  9835 
DAVID  T  VIDEON.  159-36-5050 
KENNETH  VIEMEISTER.  154  38  9143 
ELLEN  C  VIETS.  097  38-4092 
FREDERICK  VISEL.  270-40-0514 
DAVID  C  VOLLRATH.  361  74-4345 
ROBERT  W  WADDELL.  447  38-8751 
DAVID  T  WAGNER.  389-40-7992 
JOHN  F  WAGONER.  235  70-3010 
DAVID  E  WAINSCOTT  401  84-5831 
RAYMOND  A  WAKEKELL,  389  52-0650 
RICHARD  M  WALPORD.  444-46-0589 
BRUCE  C  WALKER.  565-80-3949 
THOMAS  S  WALKER.  452-72-7835 
WIUJE  WALKER.  JR.  434-68-7062 
BRUCE  L.  WALLENTA.  344-36-7333 
MARK  O  WALSH.  529-64  8701 
JAMES  H  WARE.  340-74-8026 
KENNETH  R  WARNER.  514-50-5547 
BRADLEY  K   WARREN.  512  48  0946 
JOEL  E  WARREN.  423-70-0828 
MAQRICE  E  WATSON,  070-34-8740 
FREDDY  J   WATTS,  423  64  2850 
MARTIN  J   WCISLEK.  273  44  9875 
JIMMY  D   WEBB.  44 1 -46-9526 
MICHAEL  R  WEBB.  539-68-8316 
DALE  E  WEBER.  505-62  6050 
ALVERN  C  WEED.  516-56-8835 
WILLIAM  E  WEIKERT.  304  50  0230 
WAYNE  C  WELLS.  351-78-6324 
RICHARD  C  WENZEL.  214-48-6757 
THOMAS  E  WEST,  240-70-6064 
FREELON  D  WHEELER,  235  72-9957 
JAMES  M   WHEELER,  251  76-0913 
THOMAS  R  WHITE,  397-44-0874 
WARREN  A  WHITE,  261  70-8152 
WILUAM  P  WHITE,  440-54-3172 
BERNARD  E,  WHITLEY,  348-38  3420 
DUDLEY  C  WHITLOCK,  248-82-8760 
RICHARD  T  WHITMAN,  211-36-1035 
JACK  C  WHITNEY,  292-40-8119 
DANIEL  WICKERSHAM,  348-36-7213 
ELIJAH  E  WIDENER,  251  84-9567 
THOMAS  M   WILCOX,  486-53  7499 
ROBERT  WILDER.  416-60  5235 
JOHN  W  WILEY,  397-48  7564 
GREGORY  Q  WILUAMS,  577-62  3965 
JACK  M,  WILLLAMS.  565-80-1676 
JAMES  R   WILUAMS,  241^4-7480 
JAMES  W  WILUAMS,  461  74  9162 
JOSEPH  V   WILUAMS,  415-74  7455 
LEONARD  B  WILUAMS.  137-38-8127 
MARCUS  L  WILUAMS.  547-68-7017 
THOMAS  E  WILUAMS,  064-36-2957 
JOHN  C  WILLUT,  396-46-5391 
ADDISON  G   WILSON,  248  78-8313 
MILES  M   WILSON.  141  36-0893 
PHIUP  M  WILSON.  431  84  5534 
REX  S,  WIl^SON,  530-30-1899 
EDWARD  P  WINDISCH,  182  38-9002 
PATRICK  J   WING.  311  50  7591 
BARRINGER  WINGARD,  249-80-6479 
CHARLES  J  WINN  035  32  9328 
DONNIE  E  WINTER,  403  62  9520 
JOHN  R  WISE,  088-36-8662 
EDWARD  C  WITHERELU  014  34-3234 


ALAN  M.  WTTKIN.  049-33-6217 
ROY  D  WOLOAMOTT.  428-92-8358 
ALOIS  C  WOLSKI,  358-30-6375 
GEORGE  L  WOUBKI.  366-90-6375 
KENNETH  P,  WONDRACK.  158-34-1587 
WHALEN  K,  WONG.  575-48-8363 
THOMAS  L  WOODS.  427-84-1433 
GREGORY  E,  WOOLCOTT.  383-50-9700 
CLARENCE  E,  WORKMAN.  323-38-7805 
DAVID  D.  WORTH,  504-58-8399 
JANET  M  WRAY,  016-38-5812 
LEWIS  H.  WRAY,  42S-74-15I2 
PRANK  A,  WRIGHT,  227-50-4380 
JOHN  YEE,  196-36-4944 
ROBERT  D.  YOUMAN8.  347-80-8189 
DANIEL  E  YOUNG.  453-93-6535 
HANS  R,  YOUNG.  409-74-3413 
JEFFREY  C.  YOUNG.  456-74-6880 
PAUL  W,  ZAGORSKI.  393-44-6317 
LOUIS  S,  ZEMINSKY.  193-40-2948 
EDWARD  L  ZIBILSKI.  453-74-6087 
UN  A,  ZIMMERMAN.  541-56-5553 
RAYMOND  ZIMMERMAN.  418-68-7427 
NORMAN  E,  ZOLLER,  276-36-0586 
BRUCE  A,  ZORIO,  153-38-6144 
PATRIC  M  ZWOLEN8KI,  373-43-1158 
RALPH  C  ZYCHOWICZ,  395-44-9623 
JOHN  E,  ZYDRON.  339-70-3031 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

INORID  E.  ABRAMES,  234-74-8075 
JUDITH  ABRAMOVITZ,  181-36-1289 
MARY  A  AIGELDINGER,  173-30-5325 
CHARMAIN  ALEXANDER,  505-50-1489 
NANCY  J  AMES,  167-44-0887 
MARJORIE  ANDiajSON.  374-42-2693 
GRACE  E.  ANGELILU.  333-68-7933 
LOIS  D,  ANTON.  513-54-1411 
MARILYN  BAIERUPP.  466-76-8065 
ANNE  B.  BAKER.  061-36-6371 
MARILYN  W,  BARRETT.  461-86-6545 
MARY  A.  BARRY,  145-42-1383 
GRACE  J.  BEGGS.  391-34-0504 
DESRA  J  BELKO.  189-43-3364 
RACQUEL  U  BENBOW.  551-74-5992 
UNDA  P,  BERGER,  138-44-3783 
MARLENE  J  BERUN,  339-44-5443 
MICHAEL  E.  BERUBE.  009-33-3419 
REBECCA  D,  BLOCKER,  436-86-9834 
MARY  P,  BOLPINO,  491-58-7035 
DONALD  J.  BONIN,  043-34-4463 
LYNNETTE  BORCHERT,  390-56-9576 
MARY  J  BOTH.  301-52-3410 
MARSHA  J.  BOWEN.  171-40-5875 
BONNIE  L  BOWLAND.  161-40-9975 
JUDITH  C.  BRANDT,  134-34-8152 
JEANNE  N,  BRASHER.  149-34-3184 
LAWRENCE  E,  BRENNAN.  135-36-7132 
CATHIE  S,  BRIEN,  499-60-S0S5 
CAMILLE  M.  BRINKS.  548-74-3068 
LORETTA  M,  BROADNAX,  430-63-1375 
CHARLENE  T  BROCHU,  037-34-5969 
JIMMIE  R   BROWN,  432-68-3885 
LORET  BRUSHNORMILE.  183-33-9817 
DORIS  E.  BUCKLEY,  534-44-9045 
KRISTINE  CAMPBELL.  390-54-7499 
CAROL  A,  CARROLL.  430-90-0932 
KATHERINE  H,  CASE.  340-76-9326 
JESSICA  N.  CHAPMAN,  281-70-3765 
MARY  R,  CHASLER.  173-44-5838 
DONNA  K,  N,  COBURN.  183-40-8857 
SALLY  J,  COLEMAN,  391-56-3947 
ANN  M.  COLUNS.  491-50-9361 
CONSTANCE  COLUNS.  303-40-4773 
NANCY  R,  CONNAWAY,  008-36-7174 
MARGARET  A.  CONRAD,  519-60-3416 
DAVID  E,  COOPER,  460-76-9178 
KATHLEEN  Y,  COOPER,  344-80-7571 
ELIZABETH  CORTELU.  366-70-7533 
KATHLEEN  R,  CRANE.  184-38-3395 
JOANNA  U  CRANPORD,  429-76-0995 
BARBARA  CROOKSHANK.  243-88-1271 
MICHELE  C,  DACENAY.  056-34-7462 
DEBORAH  DACUMOS.  567-64-4240 
UNDA  K.  DAVIS.  234-76-4609 
KAREN  R,  DAWSON.  523-66-5754 
FLORENCE  DEBERNARD.  330-76-9339 
ELIZABETH  DELFINO.  254-66-1853 
HERBERT  L.  DILLON,  477-58-0070 
CHERYL  L  DOLENC.  187-44-2828 
CEDALIAH  R,  DUKE.  405-66-4672 
ARTHUR  M.  DUNSCOMBE.  365-56-943« 
NANCY  H,  DUPARC,  181-38-8490 
DIANE  H.  DUPONT,  393-48-9751 
MARCIA  E,  EASTLUND,  451-90-0301 
MARY  ANN  P,  EGBERT,  475-60-9733 
CHRISTINE  H,  EHUES.  349-83-6498 
MARY  L  ERNEST,  507-64-4903 
GAIL  M,  PARRAR,  463-83-9435 
CAROLYN  PEGENBUSH.  034-34-7803 
DIANE  R  PENLASON.  111-43-4883 
MARY  P,  PERINDE,  277-38-9674 
SHARON  L,  PIORELLA.  338-36-2867 
THOMAS  T,  FLAHERTY,  556-68-3259 
MICHAEL  POBES.  511-30-4578 
EARLENE  M,  PORSYTHE.  530-36-1898 
UNDA  B,  P088.  563-78-3131 
UNDA  8,  FRAME.  503-63-5593 
JEAN  M,  FRANCIS.  265-90-4310 
GAIL  M.  PRANK.  239-76-5347 
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DONNA  J,  FRIEDBERG.  487-40-7460 
JANE  H.  FURAUS.  501-46-8866 
PAULA  B,  GETZIE.  194-42-0676 
UNDA  8,  GIP80N,  317-60-0470 
CONNIE  E,  GONZALEZ,  215  56-8128 
PABLO  GONZALEZDLAZ.  580-90  5869 
BARBARA  A,  GORAL.  018-36-4894 
JEAN  GRANQUIST.  046-30-6455 
UDA  M.  GRANT.  087-38-5673 
MARY  J,  QRAP,  268-44-1781 
WENDY  J,  GREENBERG.  359-46-4154 
CAMILLE  D  GROOM.  051-34-3501 
MELVIN  R,  HABERMAN,  539-43-3448 
KATHLEEN  M,  HANDLEY,  286-46-3310 
CLAUDETTE  HANI8CH.  517-64-5365 
EDNA  T.  HARRIS.  430-63-3608 
JANET  L  HARRIS.  234-88-7430 
WILUAM  J,  HARRISON,  194-33-7406 
COLIN  C,  HARRYMAN,  317-50-6328 
SYLVIA  L  HASLETT.  545-72-7134 
PAY  E.  HATTER.  450-76-2634 
MARY  A,  T.  HAYUNGA.  088-40-2484 
SANDRA  U  HELLMAN.  545-90-9377 
ROSEMARY  HELLMANN.  107-12-6749 
PAMELA  B   HENSEL  175-42-6615 
ARLYS  M.  HEREM.  396-53-3553 
DEBORAH  C  HERTHER,  531-78-1181 
BONITA  D  HICKMAN,  418-56^3350 
SUSAN  E,  HILDEBRAND,  058-42-4967 
ANDREA  L  HOFFMAN,  385-48- 15S3 
MARGERY  J.  HOFFMAN.  454-74-3416 
SUSAN  L  HOLLER.  560-80-1116 
PATRICIA  L  HOOVER.  408-90-1836 
MARY  O.  HOSTERMAN.  397-53-8371 
KLNLEY  W  HOWARD.  354-78-4149 
BONITA  D  RUBERS.  507-56-6574 
PATRICLA  A  HUFF.  301-43-8283 
CHERYL  M,  HUGHES.  390-54-S448 
AUNE  F,  HUMPHREY,  154-34-6375 
MARY  L  HURLEY.  314-43-7500 
RICHARD  D  HYDE.  211-38-1389 
DINA  INGRAM.  416-46-9886 
ELSA  INTERIOR.  225-66-3670 
CAROL  K,  JACOBS.  105-42-3949 
MARY  C,  JANKE.  585-34-6337 
ROY  L  JENKINS.  225-53-9720 
BRUCE  E.  JERUE.  390-54-7624 
DEBORAH  U  JIMINEZ.  453-84-6549 
SHARON  I,  JOHNSON,  523-82-6793 
VIRGINIA  P.  JOHNSON,  166-44-1419 
THOMAS  E,  JOHNSTON.  468-62-6716 
JANICE  M,  JONES.  256-88-5839 
SONJA  S.  KAMINKA.  317-30-5481 
CHERRY  A  KARL.  044-38-7110 
CLAUDIA  KIBLINOER.  313-46-7457 
WILLIAM  KIDD.  JR.  280-38-8480 
NANCY  J,  KILGORE,  550-76-0807 
AUCE  F,  KIMBLE,  432-86-3460 
TONI  A,  KIMPTON,  523-80-1909 
BEJVERLY  J,  KING,  167-42-3508 
SARAH  L  KIRCHMAN.  246-88-3827 
JAIME  L  KLAT8KY.  213-63-3335 
JOAN  L  P.  KOLENICH.  230-72-5381 
SHARON  S,  K08HAREK  387-48-3647 
KARON  N,  KOUGIOUUS.  516-58-0391 
LOI  KRETSCHGEMMILL.  333-44-6358 
MARY  E.  KUBO.  561-84-9338 
DLANE  K.  KULECK.  369-50-9111 
PHYLLIS  J,  KUTCH.  199-34-7405 
SUSAN  M,  LANDER.  483-64-2850 
JULIE  A  LANDRITH.  059-46-1915 
CYNTHIA  J  LANOE.  008-43-3884 
MARY  C,  LARCHEY.  374-46-3917 
EDWARD  O.  LEE.  166-43-0673 
MARY  A  LEEMCNAIR.  146-43-6070 
VIRGINIA  L  LES8ERT.  448-43  3667 
CHRISTINE  8,  LEWIS.  219-54-4862 
KATHLEEN  A,  UNDO.  164-30-5187 
MARLANNE  LIND8EY.  304-58-8715 
PATRICIA  R.  LOUBEAU,  198-40-2030 
CYNTHIA  A,  LOWMAN.  449-94  5133 
GRENDA  J,  LYNCH.  366-70-3417 
CHRISTINE  M,  MAHON.  116-40-1646 
KATHLEEN  A,  MANUEL  479-60-7411 
VIRGINIA  A,  MARSH.  219-54-7096 
JO  ANN  MARSHALL.  440-50-8134 
PAMELA  A,  MARTELLO.  190-40-3848 
RHEA  R.  MCCARTHY.  013-32-9863 
ELLEN  M,  MCCOLLUM.  126-34-9060 
JOHN  P,  MCDONOUGH.  056-36-3306 
DENISE  C,  MCDTTYRE.  516-56-7257 
SUSAN  O,  MCKEE.  462-78-6343 
PATRICLA  A  MCMAHON.  478-42-1043 
PATRICIA  A  MEADE.  383-48-4196 
SUSAN  K,  MELLOTT.  303-43-1565 
BRUCE  M,  MEREDITH.  453-70-0923 
GAY  D,  MERIOOL  331-28-3697 
BARBARA  L  MEYER.  216-84-9403 
DANNY  W,  MEYER.  486-53-7070 
ELLEN  U  MICHALETS.  190-48-9217 
DONNA  C.  MITCKELL.  404-74-4578 
GRACE  E  MITCHELL.  343-74-7013 
KUMIN  D,  MITCHELL.  010-34-3921 
JANICE  L  MOOAN.  128-42-0I69 
WILLIAM  F,  MORAN.  319-46-0278 
JXn)Y  K,  MORRIS.  160-40-1787 
MARY  K.  MOSER.  19*-46-S19t 
CONSTANCE  A.  MYER&  028-16-1572 
LAUNA  J,  NARDELLA  518-60-2254 
PAMELA  M,  NEFP.  547-88-3799 
CAROL  A  NICHOLS.  307-52-8378 
MART  R,  NICHOLS.  106-40-2315 
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BARBARA  NIM8,  314-56-1864 
HENRY  J  OBEIRNE,  063-34-3150 
EILEEN  H  OBRIEN.  139-44-9071 
MAUREEN  T  OHARA,  068-40-3093 
STEPHANIE  ONSTINE,  208-42-6743 
UNDA  J,  06MAN,  463-64-5104 
NOEMI  OTERO.  583-42-7384 
KATHERINE  R.  OWENS.  341-43-4336 
JIMMIE  L  OZIAR,  544-43-1817 
NORMAN  H.  PATRICK.  463-78-3673 
CYNTHLA  PATTERSON,  555-93-0799 
CATHERINE  V  PECHER,  331-34-8365 
PATRICI  PELLEGRINO,  131-36-6971 
JOAN  M   PESKIN,  174-34-1897 
PARINELU  PICCIOU,  359  38-0735 
WALKER  H  PILLOW,  401-76-7835 
BARBARA  E  PINOEL.  392-44-0043 
DEXNA  G  PINTO,  141-36-7324 
HELEN  E-  PRICE.  063-40-3657 
JEAN  M.  PRICE,  579-76-5402 
SUSAN  L  PURDY,  132-38-6522 
PAULA  A  QUINDLEN,  045-43-7070 
ISABEL  D  RABER,  005-48-1933 
MARY  K  RATHJE,  508-68-9885 
VIRGINIA  L  RAYBURN,  186-44-2658 
JOAN  A,  REED,  234-82-8364 
KATHLEEN  A  REED,  538-53-0806 
MARY  ANN  M  REINITZ,  090-36  5109 
RENE  A  REMILLARD.  035-36-9126 
HELEN  Q  REYNOLDS.  163-42-6689 
JACQUELINE  RHOADS.  076-40-3651 
CAROL  A.  RITTER.  126-30-4819 
ANITA  F  ROACH,  458-66-7568 
MARY  L  ROBERTS,  503-62-4330 
LYDIA  B  RODRIGUEZ.  583-44-1363 
CHRISTA  K  ROISEN,  339-76-4275 
MARY  K,  ROMANOFF,  160-40-4134 
MARICAROLYN  RUCKER.  478-68-9282 
RICHARD  R  RUSSELL.  539-66-8578 
CELLA  H  RYBA,  557-82-0444 
MARY  M.  RYDER,  543-62-4729 
MARCIA  J,  SADLER,  375-48-6343 
SYLVLA  C  SANCHEZ,  460-70-4390 
JAMES  A,  SARGENT,  287-44  7514 
PETRA  E  SCANDAUTO,  563-74-3925 
SUSAN  K  SCHAEBERLE,  226-76-0421 
PAULA  M  SCHULTZ,  194-42-9426 
RODNEY  P  SCHULTZ.  472-50-7806 
ANN  M  SCHWARTZ.  395-54-9668 
FRANCES  G  SCHWARTZ.  063-30-8438 
PATRICIA  A,  8CHWARZ,  541-62-3365 
MARY  R,  SHAFER,  249-94-8740 
AMBR  SHELLENBERGER.  194-40-0003 
SHIRLEY  M  SIMONS.  400-72-2265 
MARY  B,  SIMS.  566-83-6402 
MOLLY  L  SINGLET ARY.  169-60-1951 
PHYTXIS  J,  SMITH,  462-64-4992 
JOANNE  SORRENTINO,  385-48-7149 
THERESA  SPOERLEIN,  524-78-6386 
MARY  J  STAKU  373-56-8080 
WAYNE  H  STANBERRY.  519-44-8590 
VIVIAN  D,  STARK.  585-54-0305 
ANNE  K,  STARR,  372-42-4321 
MA  REN  C  8TAVIG.  019-36-1476 
ROBERT  D  STEED,  539-64-7151 
MARCLA  S,  STEVENS,  472-62-9341 
PAULINE  R  STINE8.  011-34-9856 
ERLEENE  E  STOKES.  228-52-9030 
TONDA  S,  STOUFFE.-347-40-5288 
OWEN  STRICKLANDCID,  169-42-0019 
STEPHEN  G.  STUPIK.  033-34-7934 
ROBERT  K,  SUNDIN,  376-50-3243 
REGINALD  T  SYDER.  103-18-1130 
PAULA  J,  SYLVESTER.  002-44-6674 
CONS  SZCZURRAMSETH,  189-44-7858 
JOAN  C  THIBODEAUX.  263-60-9095 
STEVEN  C.  THOMAS,  394-48-0765 
JANET  L  THOMPSON,  184-43-6334 
PATRICIA  THOMPSON.  001-38-7563 
ANNETTE  Y.  TITUS,  499-54-6834 
LOIS  M,  TOBXLE,  537-48-3263 
VIANNA  TOUSIGNANT,  067-36-0446 
MARGARET  M.  TRACE.  053-40-9144 
NELDA  I  TUCLARONE.  062-33-9371 
ROBERT  UDOUCH.  086-34-8877 
DOROTHY  A  VAJO,  143-38-2869 
GARFIELD  A  VIGIL.  571-64-2939 
PATTY  L  VIOLET,  374-68-6064 
MARGARET  VITIELLO,  231-40-5188 
CYNTHIA  J  VITTERS.  055-38-8931 
DIANE  M,  VOGELEI,  568-90-4413 
MARY  C,  WALDEN.  169-32-1986 
PAULA  M,  WALKER.  039-28-1436 
KATHRYN  R.  WALTHER.  543-60-1020 
JACQUELYN  K.  WARREN,  388-46-0040 
CLINTON  L  WAS80N,  314-50-9214 
RONNIE  U  WATSON,  465-68-4274 
JANICE  R,  WEATHERBY.  518-60-4171 
JEANNE  D,  W1CKLIFF.  178-16-1116 
LORRAINE  WILKER80N.  I65-28-8442 
JEANNETTE  WILLLAMS.  301-4O-7115 
GLORLA  WILUNORAM.  412-M-2606 
MARGARET  E.  WILSON.  215-46-0447 
LYNN  C,  WIMETT.  146-46-6466 
LINDA  L  WOLCHECK.  640-63-9148 
GLORLA  G  WOODS.  410-63-7498 
EVELYN  L  WOODY.  361-68-7841 
CHRISTINE  A.  WYND.  193-63-9161 
DONNA  D,  ZEPECKI.  450-63-2183 
DIANN  F,  ZIMA  478-64-6163 
JANET  F.  ZIMMERMAN.  181-42-3S86 


DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMES  D.  ANDERSON.  JR.  M6-82-MSa 
JOSEPH  E,  BAUGHMAN.  431-63-4101 
EUGENE  D.  BERGEN.  209-11-0219 
ALAN  N  BERNBAUM.  127-18-9140 
JOSEPH  H,  BOWERS.  401-«C-161t 
WILUAM  C,  BROOME.  a66-«»-2S26 
WILLIAM  T  CHL08TA,  D60-12-21M 
PITYLLIS  J  CLARK,  239-96-6645 
PAUL  O  COLANERI,  014-44-3114 
EDWARD  M   DECABTRO,  128-18-7761 
JOHN  E  DINAN,  151-40-3763 
HOWARD  K,  EPPINOER.  611-14-8662 
FRANCIS  A  FAGOIONI.  263-48-12S4 
SAMUEL  D  PEE  410-78-9122 
ENRIQUE  P  PHASER.  069-18-4799 
KNUTE  FREDERICK80N,  543-64-0784 
OEOROE  O  OATSEOe,  521-66-8547 
MICHAEL  GILBERT,  478-66-7378 
STANLEY  M.  GODOB8,  565-90-3640 
JERALD  W  HAMBUN,  493-44-5878 
STEPHEN  P  JOHANSEN,  234-78-6301 
JOEL  P  JONES,  430-92-3603 
DWIOHT  H.  KELLER,  483-64-8537 
HENRY  B.  KIM,  101-44-7559 
JOHN  D.  KRAMER,  279-44-9837 
PAUL  J  KRAUTMANN.  486-53-0711 
JAMES  N   LEMON,  539-60-9647 
GREGG  A  LEONARDSON,  396-50-3663 
RICHARD  M  LHEXntEUX  029-18-7645 
CHESTER  V  LOACH,  440-33-I194 
RAMON  MARQUEZ.  580-86-8464 
RICHARD  M   MCGRAY.  499-SO-341I 
RICHARD  R  MILLER,  517-58-9746 
PATRICK  MONTGOMERY,  444-54-8475 
TAUB  A  NAJJAR,  065-38-3379 
JAMES  O   PADGETT,  251-74-9177 
ROGER  K  PALMQUIST  475-58-5666 
THOMAS  J   PFAU,  213-46-8022 
DIANNET  PHILP,  137-56-0149 
HOWARD  E,  POINTER,  496-44-7409 
RICHENS  W  POST,  538-44-7853 
JAMES  D,  READ,  414-84-4345 
JAMES  U  RIBARY,  539-40-3198 
HARRY  E  RICHARDS,  306-36-1988 
STANLEY  A  ROBH31TS,  038-30-6016 
BILLY  C  ROVER  431-80-2043 
MARK  S  SCHIFFMAN,  303-16-9703 
STEVEN  E.  SCHONPELD,  08»-38~3108 
JON  A,  SHNEIDMAN,  579-68-6391 
DENNIS  U  SIMCIK.  490-54-7784 
JAMES  M  SMITH.  153-40-3713 
WILLLAM  D  SNEED,  251-78-4081 
LEON  E  SOUWEIN,  018-36-6921 
STEVEN  J  STEED,  528-66-9623 
KAREN  B  TRATENSEK,  504-64-4150 
HAROLD  W  TRIPP,  265-76-8472 
GLENN  E  TURNER,  419-56-6942 
DAVID  C  TYLER,  118-40  3423 
THOMAS  E.  VANDYKE.  115-40-0552 
LUIS  M.  VARGAS,  469-64-5103 
WAYNE  E.  WALCOTT,  380-46-1647 
THOMAS  W  WESTFALL  644-60-4822 
FRANKLIN  D.  WOO,  563-68-4618 
WILSON  WRIGHT,  JR,  422-64-1063 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RAP  AT  A  ABBASI.  213-88-0386 
MITCHELL  D.  ACHEE,  500-56-1867 
JAMES  W,  ADAMSON,  251-84-001 1 
THOMAS  R  AHREND,  264-56-5892 
HASAN  AKHTAR.  140-44-6948 
MARLA  C  ALESII,  084-34-3100 
DONALD  W  ALLEN   517-66-1301 
ROGER  L  ALLEN   481-68-6019 
RALPH  S  AMATO.  054-28-5062 
EMIUO  B  APOSTOU  345-40-1548 
NORMA  M  AQUINO,  083-48-1980 
SEAN  T  ATTERIDGE,  533-54-8048 
JOHN  C  BAILEY,  528-64-0955 
THOMAS  M  BAKER,  325-46-9138 
KUMA  BALAKRISHNAN,  073-48-7670 
ROMAN  M.  BANTON,  486-44-5079 
EDITH  V,  BARNES.  284-60-8293 
SOLOMON  T.  BARRERA  557-06-1770 
SHERYL  J,  BARTEU  644-56-9579 
CARLOS  BEDROSSLAN,  2*1-19-2517 
WILLIAM  F,  BENNETT.  283-46-0043 
JAMES  BERKENBAUGH.  192-40-1198 
LILLIAN  E  BERMUDEZ.  583-43-5349 
KARL  A  BERNHARD.  070-36-5320 
GREGORY  H  BLAKE.  460-92-5133 
ROBERT  J  BLOK.  181-43-0664 
ARISTIDE8  L  BOISER,  106-44-2914 
DANIEL  A.  BOLL  497-56-0700 
MAC  A  BOWMAN,  380-84-5793 
COR8TLAAN  BRASS.  546-49-6220 
ROBERT  M.  BREWER,  578-76-3906 
ROY  C,  BROWN,  464-83-3351 
WARNER  L  BRUNER,  438-68-1531 
CLARENCE  J  BRYANT,  587-20-0726 
EMIGDIO  A-  BUCOBO.  083-48-2641 
CLYDE  M,  BURNHAM.  646-60-0045 
DAVID  W,  BURTON,  646-64-4317 
JU ANITA  8,  BURTON.  206-16-1497 
LAWRENCE  F.  BUXTON,  146-14-6606 
BILL  P  BYRD,  467-78-8624 
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J06E  R.  CABAUXRO.  S«3-53-(n2S 
JOSEPH  A.  CAirONAS.  l«S-0»-31l7 
WnXJAli  O  CAREY.  114-40- 77*3 
RANDAU.  B.  CASE.  150-40-0108 
HERACUO  F.  CASTRO.  l>S-404364 
WUAAAU  CHAMBERLIN.  n4-S2-O01S 
OLENWOOD  A  CHARIXS.  SaO-0S-«83a 
DSBA  O.  CHAHDHRY.  jn-64-4135 
CHAK  L.  CHOW.  34T-SO-21M 
RICHARD  W.  CLASEN.  3M-44-M04 
tfKLVIN  L.  COHEN.  4«S-7«-9ia7 
DANHO  R.  CORONEU  31S-S4  149* 
JOSE  If.  COBTK.  4M-tO-r7U 
CATHERINE  M.  CRAVEN.  SM-M- 1071 
DAVID  r.  CROWDER.  443-4«-l}9« 
AlTKBi  a.  DAWSON.  >47-«0-19M 
MICHAEL  O.  DEXKEN.  3*1 -&a-M}| 
KAMAUNE  DESHPANDC.  403  «l-«4<0 
ROBERT  V.  DEVORE.  Ml-4«-14ai 
TRIERNO  A  DlAUiO.  I13-50-S415 
JOHN  E.  DOAN.  316-2S-4300 
GERALD  P.  DREHER.  OW-44-7123 
ERLAN  C.  Dims.  4ai-5a-«2S8 
BRUCE  M.  ELUOTT.  50«-<2-M97 
J08E&  ENCANTO.  141-SO-2MO 
JON  A  ERICKSON.  M3-04-S717 
STEVEN  D.  ESHEUfAN.  4«7-a0-SS»3 
JUAN  C.  EBPINOZA  ]l»-«3-*147 
BURT  I.  FAIBISOPP.  107-4O-9S3O 
RATlf  OND  B.  PAUOHT.  4U-«4-«287 
J08DV  A  POtNANDEZ.  08S^3I-BM3 
PRANCISC  PIOUEREDO.  28S-74-7U8 
mCHASL  H.  PmCH.  M7-aO-tS70 
MITCHELL  P.  PINK.  MS-73-SSU 

ALAN  a  FISHER.  rr»-40-  ino 

ROBERT  A.  FRAMFTON.  92S-00-8739 
PETER  FREDERICKS.  4<l-aO-«02S 
EDWARD  M.  FRIEDLER.  972-«4-270« 
WILUAM  FRUEAN.  S7>-43-0<>9 
THOMAS  O.  PRY.  303-90-4M« 
CAMIU3  V.  QABIANA  lS3-94-7«ll 
DANTE  M.  OAMBOA  970-M-U24 
MANUEL  O.  OARCIA.  3S»-43-«S«0 
LLOYD  L.  OARDNER.  431-00-0033 
CHARLES  N.  GIDBON.  S«0-«4-37«2 
BRUCE  T.  GIUIORE.  2Sl-S«-793< 
CHARLES  M.  GLASIER.  3«7-««-4«3S 
MARCELLU8  A  GOFF.  323-34-2303 
MARSHALL  GOLDBERG.  31S-44-94M 
G.  GONZALEZUMPIERRE.  904-34-7311 
ROBERT  A  GOODELL.  040-30-0404 
JOHN  M.  OOeSARD.  311-43-41St 
GORDON  D.  GRAHAM.  3(4-13-3880 
WALTER  O.  GRAVES.  120-44-3210 
WILLIAM  O.  HAAS.  332-30-S3M 
TERENCE  J.  HADLEY.  097-38-4234 
TIMOTHY  P.  HALLINAN.  9««^3  1601 
JEFFREY  &  HAMZEL.  039-28-3390 
ALBIN  W.  HARRIS.  219-92-0819 
LAURENCE  W.  HARTLTY.  94»~«0-7Ml 
MICHAEL  HARTSHORNE.  9«5-40-78<» 
WALTER  H.  HARVEY.  439-74-3874 
JOHN  R.  HAYEB.  049-04-7799 
JOE  W.  HELLER.  492-«0-31»8 
CLYDE  E  HENDERSON.  282-90-2920 
CLARENCE  HKNDRIX.  3M-90-1783 
ENRIQUE  HERNANDEZ.  984-4  2-0904 
THOMAS  A  HICKLIN.  483-48-4399 
SUSAN  C.  HILL.  339-78-7484 
JOHN  R  HILLMAN.  934-90-8342 
PATRICK  J.  HOOAN.  474-40-2780 
TU  H.  HONG.  910-00-4108 
KUEI  T.  HBIANO.  341-98-0400 
DANIEL  L  HURST.  378-44-4304 
RICHARD  HYMOWTTZ.  144-43-8093 
APOLINAR  C.  ILANO.  341-a4-4»«3 
DIRK  G.  JOCHEMS.  374-44^Wa8 
DELBERT  E  JONES.  440-98-7993 
WALTER  E.  JORDAN.  007-44-8989 
JAMES  P.  JOROENSEN.  997-44-8948 
DOUGLAS  R.  JOYNER.  380-40-0751 
ANTOINE  J.  JUMELLE.  143-40-7444 
YOUNG  W.  KAHN.  079-93-9903 
DONALD  N.  KAP8CH.  104-80-4740 
ROBERT  J.  KA8ULKE.  100-40-3948 
DANNY  P.  KAUP.  911-94-8511 
WILLIAM  A  KXAN.  403-94-5730 
LEE  O.  KENNARD.  929-94-5378 
SUSAN  a  KERN.  141-48-1431 
MUHAMMAD  Y  KHAN.  333-90^428 
ENO  L.  KHOO.  191-44-4318 
MICHAEL  KILHAM.  003-34-8399 
SANO  L  KIM.  10»-»f-8a02 
STUART  B.  KINCAID.  2*0-48-3049 
jnALD  D.  KINO.  «»-74-3143 
THOMAS  L  KIRTIXY.  3S4-40-4794 
PBTXR  M.  KLARA.  060-IO-9977 
RICHARD  L.KLINOLER.  974-48-7221 
BRUCE  KLOSTERHOFP.  349-30-4341 
JOHN  a  KRAMKl.  319-40-4934 
DILEB>  M.  KUMAR.  331-98-0347 
DANIEL  a  KURTTI.  901-90-1813 
OEOROB  a  I^KNER.  190-94-8939 
LTTA  C.  LAMPA  001-50-8407 
RONALD  H.  LANDS.  411-78-0395 
RICHARD  F.  LAR8EN.  010-38-6373 
DONALD  a  LEWia  101-40-9319 
RONALD  J.  IXWia  370-48-0(15 
MICHAEL  M.  LINDER.  400-91-0419 
WILUAM  P.  LONG.  499-00-9131 
MILTON  K  W.  LUM.  979-40-9(03 
MARC  A  LURIE.  119-94-3143 


DAVID  P  LYXX.  247  84  4843 
THOMA  UtACCAUOHELTY.  240-88-9484 
P  MARTINEZDELACRUZ.  081-44-8784 
PARVIZ  MASaARAT.  337  90-8802 
WILLIAM  M   MATTHTW.  489-98-3948 
JAMES  W   MAURER.  502  54-8414 
MICHAELMCCAFFERY.  521  54-4178 
CARLOS  E  MENENDEZ.  098-34-4708 
DENNIS  M   MICHALAK.  081-38^9281 
LAURA  K   MORRIS,  213-50-7328 
JOHN  B  MULLEN    122  38-0477 
PAUL  K   MURPHY.  049^34^)998 
SAHA8  MUSIKABHUMMA.  217  44  7989 
MOHAMMAD  N  NAOY.  049-90-8291 
ALLEN  NEESE.  340-42-8179 
JOSEPH  NEUSTEIN.  137-»«-739fl 
ZEPHRON  O   NEWARK.  201  96  9247 
PAUL  A  NEWHOUSE.  303-40-8924 
HOWARD  a.  NUNN.  304  94  8097 
DANIEL  G  ODOM.  447  80-4911 
ORIN  H  OGILVIE.  528-76-4216 
MODESTO  T  PAREDES.  278-38-7013 
YOO  S  PARK.  342-72  «5«7 
ROBERT  J   PARKS.  323  32  4749 
PUSHPA  M   PATEL  138-02-4471 
ADAM  P  PETRAS.  185-42  9927 
NANCY  G   PEZZIA.  037  30^1824 
ANTHONY  PIACENTILE.  099-34^585 
JOSE  R  PILPA.  JR.  949^31  9880 
MEREDITH  C   PINSKER.  269  88^4805 
CRISTO  A   POLVROSA.  084  48-9575 
SAMUEL  D  PRESTON.  193-30  9999 
GREGORY  L.  QUICK.  505-64-1989 
PHIUP  D  RABALAIS.  433  72  4107 
8HEKHAR  S.  RAJA  200-48-0384 
ARTHUR  L  RAMIREZ.  454  94-0813 
MILDRED  A  RAMOS.  903-96-1043 
MILCIADES  REYES.  318-48^313 
JAMES  P  REYNOLDS.  008-34-3816 
HARVEY  M.  RICHEY.  458^78  9772 
MORTON  S  RICKLESS.  019-32-5425 
LYNNETT  RINOENBERG.  508-56-9014 
WILLIA  RIVERAORTIZ.  582-82-0883 
HOWARD  M  ROBERTSON,  248  94  9017 
PHILIPG   ROBINSON,  013-40-0112 
RICHARD  R  ROEBUCK,  297-42-4394 
WALLACE  C  ROONEY.  089-24-4049 
RICHARD  H   ROWE.  041  38-2422 
OUCERIO  L  RUFINO.  388-92-6750 
HENRY  P  RUSSELL.  430  90- 1804 
KENNETH  A  RUTLEDOE.  256-82  2040 
ALFREDO  L  SALCEDO   201  36-9129 
LUZVIMINDA  SALCEDO,  152-40-1836 
REBECCA  C  SALVANI.  129  60^1154 
ROMEO  1  SANTOS,  494  944984 
RICHARD  A  SCHATZ.  093-40  5215 
DONALD  A  SCHLOMER,  504-48-4448 
ANGELITO  SEBOLLEN A.  39 1  56- 1 025 
JOHN  M  SEDEKDN.  236-19-8719 
ENELITA  E  SERRANO.  559  90  7708 
CHARLES  SHARBAUOH.  174  36  8909 
CHRISTOPHER  T  SHAW,  224  64  9092 
JOHN  W   SHUCK.  215-82  3012 
TOBY  A  SILVERMAN,  030-36-4849 
MICHAEL  J  SLATTERY,  337-46-4711 
ARTHUR  L  SMITH.  447-54  9994 
FORREST  O  SMITH.  184  30-5819 
8UKHDEV  C  SONI.  340-46-4339 
WILUAM  J  STALCUP.  440-90-4938 
WILLIAM  G  STANLEY.  909-90-0071 
RICHARD  M  STORM.  308-48-9519 
JENS  A  STRAND.  501  48-8373 
SVETOZAR  STUKOVSKY   517  92  3913 
LINGADAH  SUBBARAYA,  302-50-2145 
SHELAOH  K  TALBOT,  16O-40-5808 
BILLY  J  TAYLOR.  409  58-8921 
WAI-LACE  E.  TAYLOR.  494-80  4639 
LARRY  THIRSTRIP.  472  44-4470 
BEATRICE  T  TING.  590-33-7738 
JAROSLAV  K  TURKALO.  100-26-5725 
LUCY  S  TYLER  406  48-6073 
MOHAMMAD  A  ULLAH.  142-46-0942 
ARTHUR  UNGERLEIDER.  368-32-4844 
STEPHEN  C  VANCE.  027-44-7739 
MARC  VATIN.  231-88-1330 
AURORA  VENTENILLA.  560-90  2761 
CARLOS  A  VINAS.  100-44-4463 
JONATHAN  R.  WALBURN.  217  48  4222 
PERRY  T  WALTERS.  390-34-0998 
SHAW  P  WAN,  404-78-0821 
THOMAS  A  WATTERS.  276-44-5290 
CHARLES  B  WEBER,  479-64-9157 
NANCY  M   WELCH,  261  80-4927 
RALPH  E  WESLEY,  400-62-4386 
DALE  R  WESTROM.  591  74-7329 
SNO  E  WHITE.  184-42-8790 
DUANE  V   WILKINS.  483-90-7843 
FRANZ  J  WIPPOLD.  495-50-9324 
MICHAEL  C  WITTE.  482  48-0438 
DAVID  C  WRIGHT,  225-76-9028 
DARREL  W   WYATT  430-94  9761 
MICHAEL  P  YOUNG,  490-90  2238 
ROY  O   YSLA,  334  34  2609 
MARIA  C  ZEPEDA,  490  80  5766 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

EDMUND  ABRAMOVITZ.  182  38-5468 
JULIA  E  ACOSTA.  134  32  0598 
KENNETH  W  ADAMS.  536-46-2374 
ROBERT  W  ADAMS.  219  40  9014 


JAMES  E.  ADEE.  089-32-9323 
VIRGIL  8.  ADKINS.  240-74-4281 
DALE  E.  ALEXANDER.  264-80-7299 
TRENTON  B.  ALLISON.  994-98-8044 
JOHN  A.  ANDERSON.  910-94-9949 
DAVID  A.  ANTHONY.  241-84-9498 
MAX  K.  ARCHER.  933-44-2198 
BARRY  L.  ARNOLD.  009-32-8942 
ROBERT  E.  HAMMER.  997-84-3479 
ROGER  A.  BARENTINE.  431-84-1708 
SAMUEL  P  BATEMAN.  399-73-4840 
JAMES  A  BEAUCHAMP.  991-04-1394 
HARRY  P.  BECNEL.  434-03-4187 
LEO  BELL.  JR.  440-74-9207 
TERRY  L  BELVIN.  374-42-0491 
STANLEY  R.  BLACK.  931-83-4941 
JERRY  L  BODIE.  347-80-7048 
IRVING  H  BOIM.  134-32-8828 
GARY  R,  BOOZER,  939-46-9993 
TED  O  BOWERS.  308-48-0839 
LARRY  C  BRANTLEY,  413-78-0999 
RAY  8.  BRYANT,  228-48-1448 
DENNIS  W   BULL.  484-98-9034 
BRUCE  R,  BURCH.  310-48-0404 
LEE  E.  BURROWS.  342-40-3192 
LENORA  I.  BUSH.  209-28-2889 
TIMOTHY  J.  BYRON,  294-42-1483 
JOHN  V.  CALCAGNO.  133-40-7891 
JAMES  C.  CANDLER.  461-70-2890 
THOMAS  D,  CASSATT.  902-92-0949 
BERTRAM  N.  CLARK.  408-48-4893 
DANIEL  P  COFFEY.  931-44-4194 
JONATHAN  W  COFFIN.  013-34-0390 
BENJAMIN  L  COLLINS.  999-44-9343 
WILLIAM  P,  COLLINS.  149-38-9004 
LAWRENCE  G  COOK.  283-40-3084 
TERRY  F  COPELAND.  923-60-0299 
JAMES  D  COTNER.  448-40-0100 
FRANK  R.  GOTTEN.  441-90-9942 
RICHARD  O  CURRIER.  973-44-3990 
JOHN  T  DELEMARRE.  044-34  9748 
BERTL  DEVIRGIUO.  211-38-9115 
JACK  C  DICKEY.  074-38-8970 
REUBEN  R.  DIXON.  438-60-3478 
DOROTHY  DONALDSON.  139-34-2009 
JOHN  H.  DORAN.  038-28-8433 
CHESTER  W  DUOGER.  943-40-9987 
OIOACCHINO  L  DUR80.  344-44-4324 
R08EANNE  M   DWYER.  049-38-1912 
PETER  A  ERIKSEN.  089-34-0083 
MARK  C.  FEAR.  374-48-0250 
JOHN  T.  PICKETT.  298-72-4244 
MARSHA  E.  FISHER.  432-88-4997 
EARL  W  FLECK.  944-48-7099 
EDWARD  J  POOARTY.  145-38-9707 
LARRY  D.  POSTER.  484-90-9132 
JERRY  T.  POX  337-40-4447 
KENNETH  GALLINOER.  303-50-0792 
JOSEPH  D.  GANGEMI.  321-30-1417 
DAVID  N.  GANS.  453-84-3144 
KENNETH  W  GATES,  454-78-9123 
ANTHONY  GlANFORTl.  163-30-9298 
JOHN  E,  GIBSON.  267-76-3079 
RICHARD  GUSTAFSON.  340-40-8439 
ROBERT  L  HAMMOND.  289-44-9049 
DONALD  8.  HANG.  277-44-3384 
KENNETH  R.  HANSEN.  479-84-3774 
RONALD  D.  HARDIN.  478-64-0380 
DON  R.  HARRIS.  407-90-8121 
GEORGE  M.  HARRIS.  262-48-8368 
BRUCE  P.  HATFIELD,  299-42-9432 
ROBERT  W.  HAVEY.  139-40-9798 
ROGER  A.  HEALY.  928-08-4139 
THOMAS  C.  HEINEMAN.  900-48-2974 
JAMES  L  HESLOP.  249-84-9499 
NATHANIEL  E  HICKS.  249-00-3216 
BARRY  W  HILTS.  547-00-4899 
CHARLES  J  HIRT.  900-76-9257 
PHILIP  M   HOLT.  406-98-0920 
GARY  L  HORTON.  490-92-3191 
PRANK  C  HOSTNIK.  JR.  342-48-1041 
CHARLES  P.  HUDSON.  997-40-7932 
ROBERT  W  HUNG.  144-28-7917 
BETHEL  T  mWT.  409-78-3493 
MILTON  H.  ISA  959-74-1303 
ARTHUR  H,  KIMBEL.  392-42-0401 
DANIEL  W,  KING.  187-38-3718 
MICHAEL  KINMARTIN.  047-42-8128 
MICHAEL  V.  KOZHB.  374-40-2490 
HAROLD  A,  KUHNELL  437-90-2727 
JON  D  LAW80N.  909-48-4333 
JOHN  W,  LEE.  JR,  294-72-8481 
THOMAS  C.  LEE.  107-38-4370 
THOMAS  B.  LEECOST.  227-94  2330 
VICTOR  K.  LEN.  100-40-1911 
JOSEPH  J.  LOBSSEL.  399-44-3413 
WARREN  R,  LONGLEY.  192-38-9509 
JOSEPH  L  LONGTIN.  007-42-9092 
CARL  L  LOPRESTI.  173-34-1998 
EDWARD  J.  LYON.  428-84-3892 
RONNIE  A.  MANCHETTE.  241-80-8(07 
MICHEAL  H.  BIANN.  494-74-4203 
SEYMOUR  Z.  MANSDORP.  270-42-1779 
ROY  A,  MARTIN.  447-42-4104 
KERMIT  MARTINDALE.  440-83-7309 
CHARLES  E.  MASON.  924-98-0184 
STEPHEN  D,  MASON,  143-74-8(49 
LARRY  J,  MATTHEWS.  474-93-4098 
JOHN  M.  MCALLISTER.  439-(4-9(»9 
RONALD  L  MCGLYNN,  901-40-1940 
JOHN  P,  MCGREGOR.  408-72-4734 
JOHN  T  MCHANEY.  429-84-8294 
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ROY  D.  MCKINNTY.  231-40-3480 

DAVID  J.  MIDGLEY.  037-33-0385 

MELVIN  P  MILLER.  371-34-1943 

ROBERT  M.  MILLS.  903-90-4316 

JAMES  T.  MORGAN.  311-11-9389 

MELVIN  L  MORROW.  434-90-89(9 

MICHAEL  J.  MURPHY.  080-38-4330 

ALAN  L  MUSTION.  442-48-0418 

BILL  J.  NIX.  417-78-8931 

THOMAS  E.  OCHOCKI.  472-48-0740 

ROBERT  G.  ODETTE.  411-80-9929 

JOHN  H.  OGNIBENE.  114-38-9929 

JOHN  R,  PATER,  310-48-8125 

GREGORY  B  PAYE.  089-40-2352 

GEORGE  L  PEACOCK.  380-48-5010 

JOHN  W.  PENNYCOOK.  148-40-1158 

JAMES  O.  PERLMUTTER.  490-70-4170 

ROGER  K.  PETERSEN.  928-00-8271 

LEON  C.  PETERSON.  917-92-7424 

WILLLAM  PHILLIP8EN.  394-48- 1 109 

COURTNEY  L  POLING.  189-40-4744 

R.  K.  POLLARD.  493-78-1703 

JAMES  L  POPKEN.  473-90-8087 

GEORGE  A.  PORTER.  4(8-34-8761 

SANDRA  S.  PORTUOUIZ.  904-88-4741 

HAROLD  L  POYNTER.  497-48-9187 

WILLLAM  J.  PURYEAR.  409-70-8780 

ALBERT  F,  RABORN,  343-08-8483 

CHRISTOPHER  C.  RAND.  540-70-0498 

ROBERT  J  RANKIN.  229-44-0172 

JAMES  E.  RAY,  434-44-9892 

PAUL  C.  REDD.  928-43-4975 

RAYMOND  V.  ROGERS.  003-32-4972 

DENNIS  G  ROMIG.  310-38-9912 

GREGOR  V  RONNING.  524-50-8043 

GAIL  H   ROPER.  528-72-3749 

RICHARD  A.  ROPER.  439-04-4344 
JOHN  P  8CHIRMER.  499-44-1447 
HENRY  D,  SCHNEIDER.  484-50-8356 
PHILIP  W,  SCHUCK.  043-38-1247 
CAROL  L  SHAW.  384-38-9873 
GREGOR  SHOTZBEROER.  147-38-9880 
ROBERT  P.  SIMONS.  394-44-4151 
WILLIAM  M.  SKEA.  004-50-5639 
JOHN  A  SLFVKA.  009-38-8250 
AARON  A.  SMITH.  593-84-0467 
WILUAM  H.  SNIDE.  113-38-3749 
JAMES  W.  SNYDER.  273-40-4474 
JACKIE  L  SPAUR.  478-48-0422 
DENNIS  A  STEVENSON.  147-32-4764 
EMERSON  STEVENSON.  437-40-5384 
ROBERT  L  STONE,  914-44-7410 
LAWRENCE  I.  STRAUSS.  093-34-9739 
LEROY  C,  STRAWHUN,  316-44-8233 
SAMUEL  S.  STROBERT.  047-40-7496 
KENNETH  A,  SUAREZ.  004-38-2641 
JONATHON  S.  SUTTER.  390-42-7240 
THOMAS  P.  SWEENEY.  087-40-4829 
ALBERT  A  TAGARELU.  242-90-0999 
CARL  R.  TATE.  173-36-4340 
RALPH  P.  TESTA.  094-32-491 1 
STEVEN  W.  THOLEN.  473-(3-3230 
DANIEL  H.  TREMBLAY.  037-34-9090 
JAMBB  R.  VALENTINE.  231-74-1231 
BERNARD  G  VETTER,  914-90-7819 
PATRICK  A.  VTTALE.  174-34-9494 
DORIS  R.  B.  VOIOT.  122-38-9847 
BRUCE  VONAHLEFELDT.  934-42-5989 
JAMES  W  V088.  031-40-3191 
GEORGE  R.  WARNICK,  917-50-7929 
BERNHARDT  C.  WARREN.  1(3-04-8778 
EDWARD  R.  WEBBER.  231-38-9398 
WILLIAM  A  WELCHER.  231-84-9390 
ROBERT  W.  WHITE.  097-30-9729 
KENNETH  E.  WIOOAN8.  948-72-0977 
LARRY  W.  WINGARD.  323-33-3195 
WALTER  A  W0CH08.  399-42-3709 
LAWRENCE  A.  WOJTAS.  339-38-4101 
BARRY  L  WORKMAN.  379-43-39(4 
DAVID  C.  YOUNOBLOOD.  3(4-40-3087 
MICHAEL  E.  ZENZ.  097-38-3834 
RAYMOND  K.  ZLAMAL.  400-40-4498 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

KATHY  L  ALFORD.  438-78-7941 
THEODORE  W.  BECKER.  289-48-1935 
JOSEPH  J.  BUTEAU.  044-40-09(9 
SUE  E  CUNNINGHAM.  341-8(-9I3( 
BARBARA  C.  HAFT.  148-40-8401 
DLANE  C.  HAYES.  909-80-1814 
THEODORE  W.  KINKEL.  314-44-1887 
KEYRON  LAUBENTHAL.  483-38-8304 
JANE  a  LIVELY.  031-34-4289 
GAIL  A  MATTHEWS.  940-72-7744 
MARSHA  A.  MCCLE8KEY.  442-91-4890 
ELDON  B.  MILLER.  408-98-3197 
MARILYN  E.  MILLER,  398-90-8309 
BEVERLY  A  PULLEYN.  173-34-3484 
REBECCA  RICHARDSON.  310-48- 1912 
DAWN  A  RUTHERFORD.  0(2-42-4(00 
CHARLES  P.  8CEARCE.  489-93-0901 
BBTBXR  L.  SHIELDS.  417-00-3391 
JIMMIE  L  8TROCK.  45«-7(-4489 
DENNIS  O.  TOBIN.  014-42-3S30 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMS.  374-61-7019 
MICHAEL  D.  WTTMER.  184-30-9403 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBERT  R.  JERBIC.  270-43-1998 
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JOHN  A.  JONES.  313-40-0444 
STEPHEN  T.  KELLEY,  913-90-8810 
JOHN  K.  SKEELES.  437-44-0178 
MERRm.  M.  TOWNLEY.  4(7-40-9433 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  AP 
POINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  ARMY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE 
10,  U  S.C.  SECTIONS  593<AI,  994(A>.  AND  3399: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ALAN  R  FIGELMAN.  117-44-9978 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  ADNOT.  3(0-90-5181 
MARC  W,  LEVIN,  143-34-4253 
RAJESH  R.  MEHTA,  180-54-4724 
JOHN  B  PAYNE,  591-04-5078 
R008EVEL  8TALLIN08,  248-S(-(915 
SUKUM  VENKATARAMAN.  577-92-8478 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BRADFORD  S.  GOODWIN.  009-43-9314 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS.  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC- 
CORDANCE WITH  SECTION  634.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  THE  OFFICERS  INDICATED  BY  ASTER- 
ISK ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC- 
TION 531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

ARMY 

To  be  major 

DANIEL  P  ABAHAZY.  197-48-4822 
CHRISTIAN  A.  ■  ABBOTT.  572-11-2897 
ALVTN  A  *  ABEJON.  949-80-4909 
DALE  M.  ABERNATHY.  243-02-3490 
MARK  H.  ■  ABERNATHY.  409-11-4314 
JAMES  A.  ■   ABRON,  JR,  297-90-4114 
STEVEN  D  ACENBRAK.  921-70-9044 
EDWIN  S.  •   ACKER.  480-29-4623 
THOMAS  E.  •-  ADAIR.  972-74-2410 
CECILIA  C.  ADAMS,  230-19-9494 
DOUGLASS  S.  ADAMS.  971-11-7483 
KAREN  S  *.  ADAMS.  666-04-3843 
ROBERT  R  ■  ADAMS.  349-17-2208 
JOHN  P  AGOGUA.  091-90-8(12 
KENNETH  B.  AG06TA,  2(8-48-3129 
MARK  W.  AKIN.  464-17-9087 
GEORGE  AKINS.  JR.  431-17-1131 
DAVID  H  ALANIZ,  492-19-1429 
PATRICIA  L  ALBERS.  392-72-1017 
JOSE  R.  •.  ALBINO.  3(0-93-3301 
RICHARD  A  ALBRECHT.  901-73-9897 
WALTER  A.  ALEMANY.  984-74-1008 
EU  T  ALFORD.  223-98-4197 
ROBERT  M  ALGERMI88EN.  989-90-9808 
KERRY  C  ALLEN.  931-74-8(44 
PHILLIP  J  V  ALLEN.  919-(0-1393 
RICARDO  V.  •.  ALLEN.  492-84-1920 
SUSAN  M.  ■.  ALLEN.  249-98-9480 
DANIEL  B.  ALLYN.  004-63-0989 
DARRELL  W.  •.  AI^TON.  248-17-9389 
PATRICK  W  AM8TEIN.  480-72-1891 
ERIC  C,  ANDERSEN,  337-98-4007 
BRADLEY  G.  ANDERSON.  480-74-9479 
DAVID  S.  ANDE31SON.  949-08-0941 
DEBRA  L  *  ANDERSON.  488-00-3838 
JOEL  D.  ANDERSON.  480-70-4449 
JOSEPH  ANDERSON.  124-64-0128 
MARK  C,  ',  ANDERSON.  930-13-3340 
STEVEN  J,  ■  ANDERSON,  299-94-3933 
JEFFREY  R,  ANDREWS.  940-33-4949 
JAMES  L  *.  ANGLE.  414-90-6867 
HAROLD  E.  •  ANSON.  II.  314-94-0419 
JOHN  L  ARATA.  139-38-3743 
MARGUERITE  A  '.  ARDNER.  180-44-8941 
THOMAS  M.  ARIELLY.  099-90-0100 
KETTH  A.  ARMSTRONG.  447-84-7009 
ROGER  A.  ARNZEN.  918-78-7439 
JAMES  T.  ARRIOLA  667-13-3083 
JAMES  a  ARSENAULT,  001-94-0180 
STEVEN  L  •   ARTHUR.  330-72-9902 
PETER  J.  ASH,  4(8-70-9414 
ALFREDO  R   *   ASTILLERO,  199-90-90(7 
THOMAS  R  AUSTIN,  247-19-7994 
MARK  W  AVERY.  488-72-3829 
PAUL  H.  AVERY.  JR.  244-94-8420 
CELESTE  L  •  AV1LE8.  973-84-1943 
MITCHELL  A  •  AYDLETTE,  338-80-0444 
MICHAEL  A  ■.  AYERS.  191-92-2(20 
BRUCE  A  V  BAARDSON.  930-48-3283 
STEPHEN  W.  BACHIN8KI.  012-44-7970 
JOE  T  ■  BACK,  JR,  404-80-1893 
MARK  D.  BAEHRE,  099-90-1979 
MICHAEL  D.  BAEHRE,  099-94-3199 
CAREEN  P.  •  BAGOOTT,  3(3-39-4816 
JAMES  D.  BAGWELL,  413-31-0938 
DON  W  BAILEY.  4((-03-OO43 
CHARLES  L  V  BAKER,  411-71-0738 
DAVID  B.  BAKER,  197-88-9188 
ROBERT  A  *.  BAKER.  381-94-9314 
JOHN  P.  BAKER,  II,  197-40-8737 


JOHNNY  L  ',  BAKER.  JR,  419-(0-9M3 
THOMAS  M.  BAKER,  431-(0-»M 
ELIAS  V.  BALI»aiAa  4»7-3»-4(14 
ALLEN  V  *.  BANKS,  n»-B4-6(*4 
DANIEL  L  BANK8TON.  419-80-0199 
GARY  A  BARBER.  17(-»»-O(30 
CARLOS  E  BARBO&A,  9n-»l-4407 
JERRY  8  •  BARCLAY.  414-80-77(7 
WALTER  R.  BARFIELD.  JR.  937-11-7309 
CHARLES  E.  V  BARGE  490-23-4076 
ROBERT  D  BARGERON.  3S9-(8-94M 
CAROL  A  BARKALOW.  101-93-0989 
HONNEYL  'BARKER,  330-00-1116 
PETER  R.  BARNES,  987-00-7990 
THOMAS  a  BARNES,  497-90-1034 
MICHAEL  A  BARNETT,  4n-0(-(O45 
MARK  A  BAROW8KI,  1(7-19-3409 
FREDRICK  N,  BARR,  1M»-M-2M9 
JOHN  J  BARRASB,  a(l-«9-0(74 
HAROLD  R.  BARRENTTNE,  403-73-3019 
KEVIN  R.  ■   BARRERAS.  179-90-1394 
GERALD  Q  BARRTTT,  403-93-9337 
MICHAEL  J.  BARRON.  984-09-0134 
ROBERT  F.  BARRY.  U,  21(-9(-3714 
RONALD  P.  BARRY.  BR.  908-78-3739 
PRANK  U  BARTH,  303-43-9971 
DONAU)  A  BARTHOLOMEW,  378-00-9798 
MICHAEL  T.  BARTO.  193-90-0093 
JEFFREY  L  •.  BASHOTTA.  139-90-4197 
CHARLES  A.  '.  BASS.  JR.  693-33-3(97 
SCOTT  T.  BAUMAN.  479-98-8439 
JUANA  P.  •   BAUTISTA  463-13-3379 
ROXANA  ■,  BAYLOR.  131-88-7307 
DEBBIE  V   V  BAZEMORE.  131-94-1995 
GREGORY  E  BEACH.  134-98-4739 
STEVEN  P  BEAU  011-38-4907 
DAVm  W.  BEA1£.  409-31-4232 
MICHAEL  K.  BEANS.  414-44-4123 
ROBERT  W   ■   BEARDEN.  JR.  990-08-9493 
YVONNE  A  BEATTY.  939-43-7487 
REGINALD  B.  •,  BEATY,  292-11-9330 
GREGORY  T  BECK.  211-44-4093 
ROBERT  C  BECKINGER.  381-70-1141 
MICHAEL  J   ■  BEECHER.  481-98-3978 
IRA  J  •  BEGLEY.  II.  402-98-7247 
ROGER  A  V  BEHRINGER,  949-19-2375 
ANTHONY  B.  BELL.  223-94-2317 
DAVID  K.  •   BELL.  412-88-5220 
LAWRENCE  J   BELL.  546-04-5563 
DAVID  J.  BENDER.  338-94-0193 
GLENN  J.  BENECKE.  927-03-9447 
WILLIAM  E.  BENNER.  JR.  007-00-4941 
KATHLEEN  R.  •  BENNETT.  902-747432 
GUY  C.  '.  BEOUOKER.  919-42-1999 
JAMES  L  BERG.  JR.  404-94-4294 
JON  K.  BERLIN.  299-44-7(27 
JOSEPH  M.  *  BERNADEL  098-48-0008 
DAN  C.  ■   BERNARD.  970-17-0(14 
JANICE  M.  BERRY.  430-03-1711 
CAROLE  N   BEST.  294-74-0799 
MICHAELS.  '.BEST.  113-48-3904 
CHERYL  A.  BE8TER.  384-42-7084 
DARNELL  J   '.  BETHEL,  978-48-3044 
JODY  L  *.  SEVILLE,  102-92-9982 
BRYAN  N.  ■  BICE.  079-94-4303 
LEON  A  *.  BICKFORD.  9(0-19-«4(( 
ROY  C  •  BINGER,  387-48-4474 
VICTOR  M  BIRD.  387-74-1881 
THOMAS  E,  BISHOP.  ^>S0-48-9(90 
MICHAEL  J  BIZER.  497-90-9313 
MAURICE  P  BLACHER,  148-93-9180 
GARY  U  V  BLACK.  287-08-4110 
JERZELLL,  V  BLACK,  143-31-7191 
JIMH.  *.  BLACK,  JR,  430-11-1399 
ROBERT  J  ••  BLACK,  244-04-7937 
WENDELL  W   •.  BLAIR.  231-94-9941 
FREDDIE  N  BLAKELY.  987-90-19(9 
JAMES  C.  BLAKLEY.  431-11-8994 
ALAN  W  *  BLANCHARD.  482-94-4199 
JOHN  D  V  BLASSER.  2n-90-33«9 
VINCENT  R,  •   BLAYLOCK.  928-88-9392 
GARY  L  BLISS.  299-40-1894 
JAMES  A  BLISS.  514-44-9993 
KEITH  C  BLOWE.  327-04-8483 
JAMES  W  BOARDMAN.  115-38-2743 
JILL  L  ■  BOARDMAN.  377-88-4793 
NOELT  •.  BOATSWAIN.  JR.  108-48-9239 
HAROLD  J  ■   BOCRSLER.  940-98-4471 
MARK  C  ■  BOCKES.  090-92-0790 
ALLAN  R.  •  BOCKRATH.  293-43-3(04 
JIMD  *  BODENHEDtER.  497-04-1214 
EDWARD  P  •  BODLING.  229-90-20(7 
KENNETH  L.  BOBGLEN.  149-40-9749 
MATTHEW  A  V  BOGART.  943-70-7213 
EDWARD  W,  BOOG8.  2(7-31-0994 
ALAN  F.  BOHNWAONER.  033-40-9814 
MATTHEW  F.  V  BOISON.  410-70-9149 
ROBERT  W  •  BOISVERT.  013-44-4380 
DANNY  P.  •  BOITNOTT.  434-94-3419 
SETB  P  BOKMEYER.  483-74-41(4 
CHRISTOPHER  J   BOLAN.  091-93-9913 
JAMES  L  BOLING.  429-11-8(34 
CUFF  P  BOLTZ.  439-03-8(31 
JOHN  A  BONSELL  197-90-00(9 
CORNELIUS  M.  V  BOOKER.  949-ll-(T»2 
WAYNE  P.  •  BOOKER.  987-80-9110 
LEWIS  M   V  BOONa  3aO-((-lia9 
MICHAEL  P  *  BOSa  019-41-0493 
SHERWOOD  K.  B08WELL.  JR.  238-04-4139 
FELIX  V   ■   BOUGHTON.  198-91-8039 
STEVE  G   ■  BOUKEDE8.  349-13-4933 
MARK  A  BOUNDS.  114-73-9419 
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fOarXKLD  S.  *   BOnROEOIS.  097-4]  M3} 
C.  D.  BOWDEN.  JR.  23S-76-9T7« 
OBOROK  K.  BOWXN.  0«S-t»-a067 
aCOTT  J.  *.  BOWEN.  51»-«<M006 
■DWARO  U  BOWIE.  JR.  230-M- 1825 
JAMES  F.  *.  BOWIE.  4»t-74-m3 
CHRLBTOPHKIl  R  BOWUNO.  I31^]-«3M 
MICHAEL  M.  BOWMAN.  12*-««-(W7] 
RETNOLD  J.  ■  BOTCE.  0Ot-t«-7I«7 
BEVKRLT  1.  •  BOTD.  4n-0*-7»S7 
ROBERT  J.  •  BOYD.  1J7-SO-1770 
WAYNE  A  •  BOYD.  M«-01-M>74 
JON  •  BOYLE.  006-U-m« 
MARX  A  BOYLE.  J06-4O-07I0 
THOMAS  J.  BOYLE.  a3-t4-5037 
THOMAS  G.  BRADBIZR.  7I1-M-2M1 
VERNON  '.  BRADLEY.  OW  «l  4137 
WOOOROW  •.  BRADLEY.  JR.  10S-SS-»«7S 
OARRY  K:.  •  BRADY.  M7-4e-M4« 
LARRY  M.  ■  BRAOO.  4«l-7]-J*74 
ROBERT  L  BRANDENBORO.  47S-U-12I3 
DONALD  H.  ■  BRANNON.  430-13-5179 
JETTREY  L.  BRANT.  4M>-70-»00) 
LINDA  K.  BRATCRER.  410-17-4M7 
LEAMONC.  ■.  BRATTON.  413-1 1-MlO 
WILLIAM  Q.  BRAUN.  in.  133-38-3SS1 
JAMES  O.  BRAY.  421-M-I7U 
ROBERT  E.  BREWSTER.  JK  38]-73-3»34 
DIANE  E  BRICK.  17S-40-MM 
DONALD  W.  BRIDGE.  JR.  M7.«M)11I 
JOHN  H.  BRIGGS.  31S-M-M74 
RANDALL  N.  '.  BRIGGS.  440-M-iaM 
STEVEN  J.  BRIOOa  231->2~41SS 
BERTHA  M.  V  BRILEY.  42S-IS-7M2 
JEFl'REY  *.  BRILL.  23S-aO-&342 
JEROME  C.  BRINKER  JR.  22S-94-03S3 
JAMES  C.  BROADCa  JR.  231-M-72SS 
JONATHAN  B.  BROCKMAN.  3SO-52-M77 
LATA8HA  P.  *.  BRODEN.  2S1-M-M77 
ANTHONY  BROGNA.  S7C-70-MM 
GORDON  a  BROOKS.  8R.  214-4S-7144 
JAMES  E.  BROOKa  JR.  4<S-21.3i02 
JEANNE  M.  BROOKS.  U7-70-3774 
RICHARD  W.  BROOKS.  01t-4«-73<0 
STEVIE  W.  •.  BROOKS.  426-15-S0O4 
PAUL  A.  BRODOH.  511-7(^41M 
BRADUTY  D.  BROWN,  lW-«2-46«5 
CARLTON  E  V  BROWN.  077-44-0990 
DAVID  W.  BROWN,  127-M-U15 
EUfER  O.  BROWN.  24«-aS-3aa2 
GILBERT  Z.  BROWN.  427-04-2710 
HEIDI  V.  BROWN.  4S4-96-1S21 
JEFFREY  V.  *.  BROWN,  213-52-4014 
MICHAEL  A.  BROWN,  lS7-52-44»« 
REX  E.  *.  BROWN.  420-13-Sa«3 
ROBERT  B.  BROWN,  5«S-27  3015 
ROBERT  P.  BROWN,  110-52-«3«0 
RODBUCK  E  *.  BROWN,  457-OS-a906 
STANLEY  J.  ■.  BROWN,  n.  2S5-29-1409 
STANLEY  P.  *.  BROWN.  257-9«-«l«7 
WINFRED  O.  '.  BROWN,  SR  132-44-22SS 
NANCY  C,  BROWNE.  33»-42-«2SO 
MICHAO,  L  BRUHN.  4(5-74-2*05 
REBBCCA  &  ■,  BRYAN,  230-7»-07>4 
DANIEL  J.  *.  BRYANT,  4S5-74-57S1 
JACKIE  J.  BRYANT,  llA-52-9790 
FREDERICK  W.  BUCHER.  S05-7»-31»4 
JAMES  M.  BUCKINGHAM.  177-43-0430 
DOUGLAS  &  BUCKLEY.  5ia-<«-S717 
MELISSA  M.  BUCKMA8TER.  14«-5O-0S50 
LARRY  V.  BUEL.  570-»2-«733 
WILLIAM  E  ■,  BULEN.  JR.  237-02-5281 
DONALD  C  *.  BULEY.  517-84-818* 
MICHAEL  I.  BUMOARNXR.  238-11-8118 
CYNTHIA  E  ■  BUNCH.  242-02-0698 
DENNIS  D.  ■  BUNDY.  540-72-0015 
CHESTER  L  *  BURDEN.  23a-84-3023 
THEODORE  V  BURFICT,  438-94-8152 
RALPH  C.  BURKART.  199-4«-a994 
ANNETTE  M.  BURKE.  343-44-8588 
REMICK  E.  '.  BURKE.  513-80-6414 
DONALD  J.  •.  BURNETT.  172-52-49M 
PETER  L  BURNETT.  JR.  282-13-9608 
MICHAEL  R  BURNEY.  553-31-3707 
JOHN  C.  BURNS.  305-50-2853 
EUGENE  F.  V  BURWBJ^  517-54-1423 
AARON  W.  •.  BUSH.  227-94-9449 
WARREN  M.  V  BUSHMAN.  343-58-5230 
ROGER  D.  BUSHNER.  JR.  457-92-3512 
PATRICIA  J.  BU8HWAY,  003-44-4570 
BRIAN  P.  ■.  BUSICK.  572-27-5844 
HAROLD  L  BUTCHER.  382-64-9*20 
STEPHEN  H  BtTTTON.  142-58-7*62 
MICHAB.  A.  BYRD.  214-«*-8»10 
MICHAEL  A.  *.  BYRD.  241-98-281S 
JOBKM.  *,  CABRBIO,  5«l-«a-T061 
PrrSR  J.  CAFARO.  072-48-3438 
TDfOTHY  J.  CAHILL.  312-80-4488 
WILLIAM  R  ■.  CADI.  42»-«»-1733 
WnUAM  T.  CAIN.  2M-**-*t*8 
TERRBNCK  S.  *,  CAIXAHAN.  040-56-0484 
DEAN  A.  CAMARELLA.  552-23-2798 
BRYAN  E  CAMPBBJ.  432-90-1818 
DOUGLAS  W.  '.  CAMFBELU  094-48-5530 
JAMES  D.  CAMFBELU  JR.  Ul-22-7833 
JOHN  E.  CAMPBELL.  014-44-8085 
VBUfON  L  *,  CAMPBELL.  578-80-5004 
BRIAN  T.  CAMPCR80N,  152-80-8*79 
CYNTHIA  J.  CAMPOISON,  177-54-85*3 
MARK  L  CANNADY.  248-83-5432 
MICHAEL  M.  CANNON.  150-80-3423 
AMADOR  L.  CANO.  JR.  458-02-5110 


JOHN  R  •  CANTLON,  508-74-5070 

MICHAEL  E  CANTOR.  155-36-9352 

ARTURO  S  •  CANTU,  371  50-4793 

BETTY  J   "   CAREY,  259-04-2403 

CONSTANCE  M   V  CARPENTER.  243  27-0424 

LARRY  A  CARPENTER,  111-44-5355 

ROBERT  M.  CARPENTER,  019-44-5*72 

KENNETH  R.  •  CARR,  503-44-4849 

ROBERT  A  CARR,  258-78-8041 

THOMAS  H  CARR.  JR.  410-04-3344 

JOHN  C  CARRANO,  105-54-7669 

KEVIN  E  CARREL.  446-40-3734 

ROBERT  S.  CARRINOTON,  343-37  3380 

ROBIN  P  CARRINOTON,  478-84-4259 

JAYNE  A  •  CARSON.  578-80-7947 

KENNETH-  CARSON.  244-11-5455 

CARIyOS  A.  CARTAGENA,  582  17  J36S 

CHARLES  W  CARTER.  515-5*^5399 

DANNY  M  •   CARTER.  451   19  378J 

DON  C   •  CARTER,  223  48-4488 

JOE  N   •  CARTER.  443  54-3480 

LORENZO  CARTER,  367-11-4990 

SAMUEL  C  •  CARTER,  143-48  7202 

STEVEN  W  CARTER.  148-50-5164 

JOHN  J   •   CARTY,  JR,  026-50-2031 

TIMOTHY  C   •  CARY.  559-03-4959 

ENEDINA  M   •  CASABLANCACERASE,  120-46-6211 

BUANE  J   ■   CASE.  480-70-0147 

DENISE  M   •   CASSAONOL.  193-44-9778 

PATRICK  J   CASSIDY  012-54-5015 

ALBERT  A  '  CASTALDO,  113-42-7513 

RAYMOND  •  CASTILLO,  444-94-5024 

DANIEL  E  CAVANAUQH,  503-72-3139 

JEFFREY  P  CAVANO,  245-04-7005 

PATRICK  M.  CEDARS.  395-44-8313 

BRADLEY  D  CHAIN.  348-70-1590 

CHARLES  T  •  CHAMBERLAIN.  253-88-6511 

WALTER  W   •  CHANDLER,  437-08-0074 

VICTOR  P  CHAROUALAP.  546-29-4813 

CHRISTOPHER  M   CHARLES,  253-13-4070 

VANCE  O  CHARTIER,  484-64-7848 

DEBORAH  J  CHASE.  204-42-5405 

JOHN  M  CHEATHAM.  234-94-32*7 

STUART  E.  •   CHENEA.  265-37-5192 

OWEN  W  CHENEY,  II,  194-48-2884 

ANDREW  •  CHERRY,  257-98-7571 

BRUCE  D  CHB8NE,  235-02-9039 

MICHAEL  A.  •   CHESNEY.  544-04-6894 

LEONARD  G  CHESTER,  203-44-4799 

HARRY  K.  •  CHINQ.  227-02-9433 

GARY  A.  •  CHRISTIAN,  217-48-4479 

ROBERT  K.  CHUNO.  575-70  3145 

MICHAEL  P  CHURA.  487-70-8342 

CAROL  D  CLAIR.  383-74-1794 

BEN  C  •  CLAPSADDLE.  244-04  5423 

CHARLES  O  CLARK.  JR.  241-19-3443 

DANIEL  J  CLARK.  JR.  445-54-9050 

JAMES  K  CLARK.  444  37-4284 

JAMBS  M  CLARK.  002-40-2252 

MARY  J  ■  CLARK,  241-94-3612 

JOHN  C  CLARKE,  258-17-7759 

WAYNE  J   •  CLARKE.  404-44-9922 

LORRAINE  A.  "  CLARKJONES.  517-74-7423 

JILL  K.  •  CLEAVER.  224-74-2942 

JOHN  N   •  CLEAVER,  490-44-3347 

GEORGE  P  CLEMENTS,  142-48^1940 

WIUJAM  E  CLEMENTS,  036-44-3944 

ELIZABETH  J   CLEPPER,  424-88-5793 

ROSEMARY  A   •  CLINE,  344  54-3310 

PRANK  J  •  CLOSEN,  322-40-0317 

ROBERT  CLUNE.  080-52-8823 

RICK  L  COALWELL.  474-82-8372 

JAMES  P  •  COATES,  229-90-5404 

GARY  P  •  COBB,  229-88-8764 

MICHAEL  J  COQER.  253-15^2493 

RUDOLPH  R.  COHEN.  JR,  253-08-0210 

PATRICK  T  CORN,  284-63-4252 

DAVID  W  COKER.  490-70-7082 

MASON  M.  •  COLBERT,  504-74-9159 

WADE  C.  •  COLE,  447-94^2998 

RICKEY  L  ■  COLEMAN,  428-04-1122 

JEFFREY  G  COLLEY,  231-82-5380 

RAYMOND  M.  COLSTON,  420-83-6158 

DIANE  O.  •  COLVARD,  450-11-0201 

RICKY  B.  ■   COMBS.  406-88-5647 

STEPHEN  D.  COMBS.  271-54-9130 

JAMEB  H.  COMISH,  578-84-5920 

WILLIAM  A.  COMLEY,  088-44-1259 

PAUL  M.  •.  CONLEY.  507-76-2*46 

MICHAEL  K.  CONNELL,  247-37-1183 

MICHAEL  H  •   CONNER,  42*-17-«0*4 

RAYMOND  M.  CONNER,  575-44-7477 

MICHAEL  C  CONNOLLY,  514-58-2884 

ARTHUR  W  CONNOR.  JR.  2*6-62-1457 

GEORGE  R  CONRAD,  484-44-4429 

RANDALL  G  CONWAY.  524-02-4404 

JAMES  L  •.  CONYERS.  2S1-04-3020 

MARY  W.  ■  CONYERS.  391-44-1354 

JAMES  O.  COOGLE.  JR.  452-04-1754 

JAMES  R.  '  COOK.  III.  247-78-8476 

THOMAS  M.  COOKE.  101-44-850* 

BRUCE  J  COOPER.  4*1-88-0677 

CORTEZ  A.  COOPER.  UI.  412-13-4431 

KEITH  L  COOPER  574-52-8318 

STEPHEN  P  COOPER.  30«-6ft-6183 

DEMETRIUS  C.  •  COPE.  154-43-3443 

TYRONE  •  COPELAND,  2S&-84-4a88 

ALFRED  A  COPPOLA.  JR.  041-60-2818 

MICHAEL  R-   CORBETT.  405-78-2812 

MICHAEL  P  •  CORBIN.  245-23-0540 

BRIAN  P  •  CORCORAN.  150-44-0019 

WESLEY  A.  COREY,  521-88-9827 


JOSEPH  W  CORMACK.  358-40-4411 
CARL  E  ■.  CORNELIUS.  JR.  314-54-05*8 
JERRY  L.  CORNELL.  260-88-5315 
TIMOTHY  R.  CORNTTT.  003-52-04*5 
JOHN  I,  CORNWELL.  2*4-17-8037 
RICARDO  T  •,  CORONADO.  482-04-0172 
RICHARD  H.  •-  COR8ETTE.  374-64-1504 
RENNIE  M.  CORY.  JR.  252-15-81*4 
GREGORY  J.  COSQROVE.  577-72-1072 
JAMES  F.  COSTIGAN.  149-40-4709 
MICHAEL  D.  •.  COSTIGAN.  276-44-0443 
JOHN  S.  '.  COTELLES8E.  447-17-3397 
BENJAMIN  C,  *,  COTTON,  424-72-9148 
KENNETH  J.  COX  075-52-5719 
KENNY  R,  V  COX.  439-98-5018 
RANDALL  G.  COX.  113-53-8576 
BRIAN  M.  CRADDOCK.  223-90-6945 
GARY  J.  •.  CRA^rON.  450-13-2438 
PAUL  E.  *.  CRANE.  JR.  073-50-0001 
TEDDY  C.  CRANFORD.  514-84-7305 
JESSIE  CRAWFORD.  JR.  253-94-3587 
PAUL  M.  CRAWFORD.  421-82-8831 
WID  a  CRAWFORD.  150-52-1055 
DAVID  F,  CREAMER.  044-38-7972 
JAMES  J.  CREAMER.  244-21-9415 
JAMES  R.  CRICKS.  194-34-1254 
SCOTT  H,  CRIZER.  230-03-1353 
HOWARD  B.  CROFOOT.  079-40-3089 
MELVIN  C.  '.  CROLL  391-50-3161 
JOEL  C,  CROMWELL.  230-88-7929 
JAMES  B.  CRONIN.  327-50-8701 
LINDA  S,  *.  CROSS,  213-63-4444 
RAYMOND  A,  '.  CROSS.  519-70-7751 
WILLIAM  B.  ■.  CROSS.  481-44-1749 
PAMELA  J,  *.  CR088LEY,  363-98-8615 
REGINALD  B.  CR08S0N,  532-64-3733 
JAMES  M.  *,  CROW,  243-04-49*3 
CHARLES  L  •.  CROWDER.  25*-74-7356 
JOYCE  E.  •,  CROWDER,  430-21-4541 
CLARENCE  A.  CRUSE.  III.  403-98-9813 
LUIS  A.  •.  CRUZ.  583-74-5997 
DIANE  E  •  CSRNKO.  522-88-4081 
ANTHONY  S.  •  CUCCIA.  JR.  508^92  7759 
PAUL  R.  CUDNEY.  054-46-3081 
KENNETH  J.  •.  CULL.  014-53-5574 
MARTIN  J.  CULP.  II.  159-52-9320 
JAMES  P.  CUMMINOS.  230-70-0300 
JOHN  P,  CUMMINGS.  193-44-3434 
ROBERT  A.  CUNNINGHAM.  013-44-5115 
HOWARD  R.  •.  CUOZZI.  JR.  155-42-9035 
JAMES  R.  CURU  1*4-52-5169 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  CURRAN,  010-38-0986 
ROBERT  L.  CURSIO,  JR,  179-48-3314 
JOSEPH  G.  CURTIN.  226-78-0284 
ANTHONY  J,  •.  CUSIMANO.  JR.  027-44-1501 
PETER  O,  DAGNES.  375-72-4189 
ROBERT  J.  DALES8ANDRO.  130-46-3312 
JOY  S.  DALLAS.  491-66-6076 
DAWN  M,  DALY.  539-58-9890 
BRIAN  J.  •.  DANDO,  207-46-1622 
8HARAN  L.  DANIEL.  045-62-8*80 
MARK  A.  *.  DANISON.  345-51-1558 
GARY  N.  DANLEY.  413-84-9444 
OTIS  M,  DARDEN,  228-84-8049 
STEPHEN  A.  *.  DARDEN.  441-04-8491 
LYNN  A.  DAUTREMONT,  113-52-5891 
JOHN  '.  DAVENPORT,  491-44-7300 
JAMES  E,  DAVIDSON,  413-98-8142 
ANTHONY  R  V  DAVIS.  524-25-5400 
BENSON  *,  DAVIS.  444-98-2384 
BROOKS  S.  ■  DAVIS.  585-54-7474 
DARRELL  R,  DAVIS.  278-58-6698 
JAMES  L  DAVIS.  521-88-4838 
JEFFREY  J.  V  DAVIS.  039-34-7234 
JOHN  A.  DAVIS.  262-57-0364 
KEITH  E.  '.  DAVIS,  498-54-0912 
LEE  A.  DAVIS.  240-94-6188 
MARGARET  D,  •.  DAVIS,  413-04-2085 
ROBERT  J.  DAVIS.  JR.  540-29-4484 
THOMAS  E  *,  DAVIS.  JR,  224-88-7011 
DENISE  I.  GIFFORD.  228-86-3525 
LA  P.  DE.  237-08-8373 
CRAIG  A.  DEARE.  527-45-0052 
FRANK  U  •,  DECKER.  527-45-3554 
ROBERT  P.  *.  DBCOULAZ.  JR.  154-40-3033 
DAVID  D.  DEHAAN.  245-33-7244 
DAVIDS.  DERORSE,  244-13-4879 
ARNOLD  P.  *.  DELAURIER.  JR.  004-34-3492 
MARIO  *,  DELBON.  454-42-5447 
JOSEPH  J,  DELLA8ILVA.  529-88-4641 
WAYNE  C.  *.  DELORLA.  010-44-210* 
JAMEB  F.  DELRE.  305-38-3335 
CAROLYN  A.  V  DELTON.  435-84-4104 
PAT  N.  '.  DEMP8EY.  247-04-8104 
MAROOT  J,  DEPAZ.  226-88-8077 
ASHLEY  A.  ■,  DE8KINS.  4*3-54-7413 
ROBERT  C.  DE8R06IERS.  042-53-3557 
JOHN  P.  ■.  DEUT8CH.  3*1-44-1344 
SHANE  M.  DEVXRHX,  112-48-705* 
STEWART  T.  DEVINE.  527-15-7484 
DAVID  F.  DEVTTO.  14*-44-534* 
ROBERT  J.  DEVLIN.  043-44-7217 
DAVID  L.  DEVRIE8.  347-48-341* 
THOMAS  I.  DEWITT.  227-94-0948 
LETA  B.  ■.  DEYERLE.  224-82-2107 
PETER  *.  DIAZ.  481-90-7322 
WILUAM  E  *,  DICKENS.  2*4-76-2427 
PAULA  E.  *.  DICKER80N.  23O-*0-7*7S 
VICTORIA  *.  DIEOOALLARD.  080-46-7144 
MAX  J.  DIETRICH.  228-68-8070 
MICHAEL  A.  DIGENNARO.  074-58-S438 
GARY  F.  DIGBBU.  141-60-9043 
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STEVEN  R,  DIGIULIO,  022-38-2086 
STEPHEN  J,  •.  DILLARD,  214-70-07*1 
TERENCE  U  DILLARD,  452-27-1824 
DEIRDRE  L  DILLON,  227-*6-7»91 
JAMES  M.  *  DILLON.  511-58-5052 
JAMES  E.  V  DINGLE.  251-2»-4233 
GREGORY  D  DI8CAVAGE.  183-40-4177 
STEVEN  T  •.  OISCHE.  539-44-5043 
PORD  N  V  DIXON.  428-08-0387 
ROLAND  M.  ■   DIXON,  343-*0-50*7 
GILBERT  E.  DOAN,  III,  170-56-31** 
DAVID  M   •.  DOBSON,  453-93-3151 
MICHAEL  E.  DOCTOR,  265-35-1*80 
JOHN  J,  DOLAC,  241-35-5974 
MICHAEL  1.  ■  DOLBY.  559-33-9557 
ANITA  M.  *.  DOMINGO,  044-52-4405 
PATRICK  J  DONAHUE,  II,  100-52-4240 
JOHN  H.  •  DONOVAN,  214-48-4577 
RICHARD  P  •  DONOVAN,  033-42-5015 
JOHN  T.  DOOLEY.  409-78-7813 
MICHAEL  T.  DOOLEY.  259-02-9547 
ALEX  C.  DORN8TAUDER.  071-54-5988 
ALASTAIR  M.  •.  DOWNIE.  203-52-7787 
DOROTHY  S,  DOYLE.  442-02-7333 
KEVIN  J.  •.  DOYLE.  375-70-0704 
SAM  D.  V  DOYLE.  410-84-6664 
TIMOTHY  U  DOYLE.  224-94-1175 
GORDON  C  DRAKE.  548-27-0151 
DARLENE  A.  *.  DRAZENOVICH.  174-48-8041 
MICHAEL  W.  DRUMM.  433-48-0489 
DAVID  A  DRYER,  274-46-3543 
EMMETT  H.  DUBOSE.  JR,  453-11-4515 
EDWARD  E.  DUBRAVCAK,  545-88-8588 
JIM  M  V  DUCHARME.  457-82-8235 
JAMES  W.  •.  DUFFY.  006-60-9425 
KENT  B  DUFFY,  034-42-0630 
SHARON  R.  DUFFY,  108-52-7208 
SUSAN  R,  DUFFY,  504-76-9889 
MARC  G.  DUMAS.  039-32-9841 
RONALD  M.  DUNCAN.  373-50-2819 
MICHAEL  S  •   DUNLAP,  440-64-6049 
LARRY  E.  DUNN.  223-84-4512 
ERIC  L  V  DUFP8.  404-44-4425 
EMERY  B  DURHAM.  245-19-8301 
TERRIE  J.  DURHAM,  334-54-2872 
JEFFREY  L  DURNFORD,  092-44-9443 
KIMBERLY  K.  DURR,  417-74-2*52 
STEPHEN  R,  DWYER,  202-50-1811 
VICENTE  T  •   DYDASCO,  JR,  551-25-3552 
PAMELA  V  •.  DZERVENS,  121-42-3011 
WARREN  A.  •   EADBB.  552-72-5224 
EUZABETH  A.  *  EARLY.  244-39-0444 
RUSSELL  A.  EASTER.  231-94-3298 
JOHN  A.  ECONOM,  098-52-891 1 
BRENT  D,  EDMISTER,  515-62-9611 
JAMEB  A,  EDMONDS,  434-88-5770 
ANDREW  A.  EDMUNDS,  003-54-2823 
FRANK  M.  EDWARDS.  III.  434-11-7294 
KELLY  M.  EDWARDS.  231-98-4644 
OWEN  T.  V  EDWARDS,  285-52-1991 
ROBERT  E.  •  EDWARDS,  JR,  403-80-309* 
CARL  V  V  EHLER.  060-48-1067 
ADRIAN  A.  EICHHORN,  363-54-4242 
KENT  W.  t^wlTT.F  275-58-4471 
RICHARD  K,  EI88LE3i.  523  V8-0615 
STirVEN  C,  ELDRIDGE.  044-54-0377 
ELY  E  ELEFANTE.  24*- 29-5847 
MICHAEL  D,  EXLERBE.  238-11-2*95 
CONWAY  8.  V  ELLERS.  430-74-1483 
JERALD  W  ELLINGTON,  451-80-4833 
ALEXANDER  C.  •  ELUOTT.  418-76-4705 
BRYAN  W,  ELLIS,  465-21-6365 
DAVID  R.  *  ELLIS,  249-82-0561 
RONNIE  T.  EI, US,  423-88-6434 
TRACY  L  ELLIS.  449-29-5455 
RAYMOND  C,  *,  ELLOSO,  145-52-7149 
KEITH  D,  EMBERTON,  114-40-0994 
JAMES  H.  EMBREY,  227-84-4431 
MARK  W.  *.  EMERSON,  350-44-4754 
JOHN  S,  EMMERSON.  345-44-0028 
BRUCE  E.  EMFRIC,  113-54-8444 
RICHARD  A  *   ENDERLE,  2*6-42-3552 
THOMAS  J  ENDRES.  127-38-9931 
DONALD  W   ENGEN.  470-80-9243 
EUGENE  C.  ENGLISH.  375-58-5358 
MICHAEL  D.  ENNEKING.  491-80-0141 
TIMOTHY  J.  ENO.  107-60-3343 
CLINTON  D.  E8AREY.  305-73-9457 
SANTOS  B.  V  ESPINOSA.  097-44-4940 
MICHAEL  B.  ESPOSrrO.  229-98-4282 
RICHARD  M.  ESPOBITO.  012-52-8801 
BBTTIE  J.  •.  EVANS.  587-02-3552 
GREGORY  8.  *.  EVANS.  183-42-4223 
GEORGE  D.  *.  EVELANO.  JR.  280-44-4227 
WILLIAM  S,  ■.  EWELL.  430-72-9355 
WALTER  E.  ■.  EWING.  380-70-0*31 
NICHOLAS  P.  ■,  FAHEY.  2(5-*0-71** 
KENDRA  M.  V  PALEN.  51*-54-l*65 
LARRY  D,  ■  FALLEN.  226-84-*434 
THOMAS  N,  FALUN,  267-4*-*320 
MICHAEL  A.  PANT,  41*-84-3408 
DAVID  C,  FARNER,  313-73-5041 
EDWARD  C,  FARNHAM.  078-66-888S 
MICHAEL  J,  FEHN.  130-50-1775 
DEOnnS  D,  FEHRENBACH.  510-44-5788 
MARK  D,  *,  FEIERSTEIN.  044-48-1858 
MICHAEL  W.  FEIL,  288-64-7622 
LESTER  M.  FELTON.  020-44-8701 
SCOTT  M,  FERDERBER.  208-44-8783 
ANNE  FIACCO,  124-60-3540 
PRINSLOW  B.  FIEDLER,  226-04-6185 
DAVID  L  FIELDS.  277-60-6004 


VINCENT  A.  V  FIELDS.  401-84-9787 
JEFFERSON  M.  *   FIOUERRE8,  551-26-9541 
STEPHEN  J.  FILIPOWICZ,  504-74-8441 
RAYMOND  C,  FINCH.  III.  128-50-6837 
ROLAND  E.  •.  FINGER.  173-48-3044 
JON  E  FINKE.  314-70-9055 
JOHN  O.  •.  FINLEY.  JR.  259-44-714* 
EDWARD  L  ■   FIORA.  254-02-8415 
ALEXANDER  C  V  FIORE.  220-54-4428 
JEFFREY  8.  FISCRBACH.  213-78-9080 
EDWARD  J   ■   FISHER.  169-48-1934 
MARSHALL  P  FITE.  454-27-0326 
DANIEL  L  FITZGERALD.  319-60-4798 
TIMOTHY  P  FTTZOERALD,  247-21-0042 
KELLY  M.  PTTZPATRICK.  012-54-2948 
ROBERT  O.  FIX.  230-74-9244 
ERIC  A.  V  FLAGO,  234-90-4481 
GUS  W.  FLANGAS.  530-38-7435 
RICKIE  G.  FLEMING,  234-84-4909 
RUFUS  C.  *.  FLEMON8,  JR,  444-94-7222 
LARRY  W.  *  FLENIKEN,  455-44-2188 
RICHARD  A.  FLOREK.  314-82-0356 
HARVEST  A  '.  FLOYD.  243-76-2451 
MICHAEL  J.  PLYNN,  091-64-4445 
MICHAEL  T  FLYNN,  034-40-4740 
\aCTOR  •.  FONTANEZ.  JR,  110-44-7272 
WILLIAM  G.  •.  PORD,  222-50-4505 
ALLEN  N  PORTE.  424-80-5469 
DUANE  K  POSTER,  293-64-8632 
JAMES  M.  ■   FOSTER,  401-74-3480 
MARK  J.  •   FOSTER.  334-50-7596 
MARK  8.  FOSTER,  240-94-2781 
STEVEN  D.  •  FOSTER.  445-44-0258 
ALTON  N.  FOUNTAIN,  III,  228-44-7104 
MARK  A  FOUQUIER.  438-80-3044 
EDWARD  J  •   FRANCIS,  014-44-3536 
THOMAS  A  PRANKE,  459-21-5247 
KELLY  R  PHASER,  001-46-4192 
BENJAMIN  C  FRAZIER,  431-31-6449 
ROBIN  B  FRIEDMAN.  217-76-1091 
GREGORY  J   FRITZ.  174-52-2972 
PETER  D.  FROMM.  570-90-5544 
WILLIAM  R  FRUNZI.  134-54-2241 
ANDRE  R  •  FRYER.  441-13-4361 
EDWARD  FUOATT,  526-94-4397 
PETER  N   •  FULLER,  024-48-3244 
PAUL  D  •  FUNK.  321-53-8939 
KIMBERELY  A  •   FUROASON,  530-58-1088 
PHILIP  L  PURR,  243-94-0257 
DOUGLAS  L  OABEU  503-70-0272 
BERNARD  P  GABRIEL  575-44-5949 
THAD  A  GAEBELEIN,  116-50-6408 
BRIAN  E  GAFFIN,  281-82-1069 
BOYD  D,  •  OAINES.  527-08-9018 
STEVEN  E.  GALINO.  244-35-3884 
WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER.  200-48-3433 
MICHAEL  8.  GALLOUCLS.  019-44-4895 
PATRICK  O  GAL  YEAN.  559-92-1851 
JOHN  J.  GANNON.  085-54  7234 
SILVEN  C  •  GANTT,  232-94-9111 
DARY  I,  GARCIA.  157-52-8736 
GERMAN  D.  *.  GARCIA.  684-92-2924 
JACOB  A.  GARCIA.  545-04-3018 
OCTAVIO  M.  •.  QARIT.  143-48-7032 
NEIL  A.  GARRA.  278-48-7234 
ANTHONY  R.  rSARRETT.  224-74-3388 
WILLIAM  B  GARRETT.  III.  259-02-7276 
DANIEL  L  •  QARVEY.  214-44-9331 
EMILIO  ■  OARZA.  JR,  454-94-7769 
CHARLES  E  *  GASKIN,  427-02-4*44 
GREGORY  P  GASS.  40S-92-4221 
FRANCIS  K.  GATES,  III,  121-64-4485 
REGINALD  E.  *.  GAVIN,  2*3-25-3144 
MICHAEL  D.  GAYLE,  555-31-5883 
CARLTON  E.  GAYLES.  521-86-0564 
JOHN  E.  OEIDER,  144-52-8044 
RANDY  E  GEIGER.  297-44-5904 
ARNOLD  H  GEISLER.  124-44-3484 
DONALD  E.  GENTRY.  463-04-5297 
GLENN  J.  GEOOHEGAN.  172-44-0443 
CLARENCE  W.  ■  GEORGE,  643-72-8889 
DOUGLAS  H.  OERMANN,  432-04-3814 
LEWIS  A.  '.  OERMANN.  221-44-3577 
WILMA  A.  ■  GIBBS.  247-21-4441 
CHARLES  L  *.  GIBSON.  139-48-1577 
DONNA  D  '.  DAWSON.  415-04-7905 
MICHAEL  W  GIFFORD.  573-04-7200 
VERNDELL  H.  GILDHOU8E.  509-42-5927 
WILLIAM  J.  OILLEN.  JR.  157-53-3206 
LINDA  G  GILLESPIE.  241-23-4416 
REGINALD  R.  GILUS.  226-90-3949 
AARON  P.  GILLISON.  578-84-9043 
TERRY  J.  ■  GLASS.  244-04-6650 
THOMAS  P.  GLEASON.  114-52-1477 
JOHN  J.  GNIADEK.  346-15-0213 
GREGORY  L  '.  OOEHRING.  461-98-8919 
CHARLES  R.  *.  GOERTZ.  464-11-2144 
RANDOLPH  J.  GOERTZ.  464-11-2045 
WALTER  M.  GOLDEN.  JR.  522-88-3792 
PATRICK  M.  *.  GOMEZ.  227-78-2804 
JUAN  A.  GONZALEZ.  451-02-4940 
KATHARINE  OOODLAND.  483-82-5197 
ROBERT  A.  GOODMAN.  027-42-4374 
MIKE  D  GOODWIN.  443-44-4704 
STANLEY  D  V  GORCZYCA.  074-44-26*2 
MARK  A.  GORDON.  411-94-9023 
GEORGE  O.  GORE.  244-02-4142 
MATTHEW  L  OOREVTN.  572-27-3*24 
FRANK  J.  OORSKI.  III.  394-73-1411 
STEVEN  K  COSNELL  433-15-0444 
WILLIAM  A-  GRABOWSKI.  139-44-5207 
KARL  H.  •  GRAEF.  534-54-5110 


ROBERT  E  GRAF.  JR,  643-70-0437 
BRUCE  I.  GRAHAM.  23S-*S-2*23 
DALTON  D.  ■  GRAHAM.  344-11-4147 
JESSE  R  '.  GRAHAM.  413-11-M72 
ROY  J  GRAHAM.  220-70-B*45 
RONALD  A.  GRAHEK.  JR.  2*4-54-2243 
8ALVATORE  M.  GRANATA.  041-54-2044 
MARK  L  GRANER.  601-84-80*3 
MICHAEL  W.  GRANT.  404-0*- 1 136 
PETER  T.  ORA8&  001-34-4027 
MARK  O.  GRAS8E.  340-40-74*4 
CHARLES  T  V  ORAUL.  544-40-4364 
REID  E  GRAWE.  528-80-4031 
DAVID  R  GRAY.  323-53-80*8 
MILTON  •  GRAY.  254-80-4779 
THOMAS  A.  GRAY.  003-44-5493 
THOMAS  F  •.  GRECO.  084-48-1842 
ALLEN  L  GREEN,  in.  578-78-8428 
DAVID  K.  GREEN.  237-94-2148 
JEFFREY  W.  GREEN.  442-04-0007 
LENNOX  GREEN,  234-02-6481 
MATTHEW  *,  GREEN.  579-72-4044 
STEVEN  M,  GREEN,  212-74-2442 
ALAN  M.  OREENBERG,  333-54-5429 
STEVEN  M.  ■  GREENBERG,  345-54-7447 
OUS  E  ■.  GREENE.  524-90-2127 
HAROLD  J.  GREENE.  106-53-4931 
MARGUERITE  L  *.  GREENE.  457-88-0443 
BRYON  E.  GREENWALD.  213-64-7899 
JEFFREY  O.  GRBGSON.  504-74-4025 
RICHARD  A.  GREWE.  369-40-3600 
STANLEY  A.  V  GREZLIK.  282-53-0705 
OTIS  *.  GRIER.  JR.  250-»2-»974 
GEORGE  A.  GRIFFIN,  ni.  213-70-2414 
GILBERT  A.  •.  GRIFFIN.  014-52-2*4* 
JOHN  S.  GRIFFIN.  347-14-3735 
HARRY  A.  GRIFFITH.  22*- 74-4317 
PAUL  E.  GRIM.  215-70-6504 
WILLIAM  F  ORIMSLEY.  224-76-5306 
JOHN  W  GROEFSEMA,  519-54-9277 
REGINALD  C   V  GROOMS.  227-82-3693 
SHAUNE  E.  GROSS.  469-21-1759 
GASPER  OULOTTA.  054-44-9304 
KARL  D.  GUSTAF80N.  344-44-0994 
DONALD  D  GUTHRIE.  381-72  1541 
MARCO  A  •  GUTIERREZ.  275-80-0188 
DONALD  A-  GUTKNECHT.  394-42-9441 
JOSEPH  L  GUY.  JR.  144-52-7494 
THOMAS  P  GWIAZDOWSKI.  134-54-5951 
JEFFREY  L  GWILLIAM.  026-5O-58S6 
KEITH  A.  ■   HAAS.  410-90-4325 
NED  E.  HACKER,  399-46-8141 
JOSEPH  E,  HAFEMAN,  001-54-2343 
MARK  D.  HAFER,  554-25-5383 
KEVIN  C  •   HAGGIN8,  213-54-7308 
MARSHA  P  •   HAGGIN8.  213-58-6673 
KIMBAL  W  HALE.  528-84-4944 
MATTHEW  T  HALE.  114-54-8033 
PATRICK  D.  '.  HALE.  447-21-3157 
HOWARD  A.  HALL.  494-43-4*77 
REBECCAS.  HAiaTEAD,  109-52-2319 
BARRY  G.  ■   HALVER80N.  540-40-9283 
JOHNNIE  A.  HAM.  547-70-1354 
STEVEN  J.  HAMMERSTONE.  2*5-27-3*94 
LINDA  J.  *.  HAMFSTON.  294-54-8340 
CHARLES  ■   HANDS.  244-94-5*74 
ERIC  S  •   HANDY.  243-94-4744 
KEITH  M  ■   HANDY.  549-80-1714 
RICHARD  C  HANDY.  JR.  373-64-1217 
JOHNNY  E.  '.  HANNA.  249-94-5419 
RICHARD  G  HANSCOM,  007-60-3434 
RONALD  J  HANSEN,  244-37-4797 
ERIC  J.  •.  HANSON.  013-64-8778 
RICBSTY  L  V  HANSON,  483-74-8473 
WILUAM  R.  ■  HANSON.  481-83-9010 
CHARLES  J.  *.  HANSROTE.  331-76-7642 
JERRY  A.  *.  HARBISON.  498-58-3524 
RALPH  V   *.  HARDMAN,  259-13-4143 
DARRELL  M.  HARGROVE.  150-54-9516 
DIANE  M.  ■  BARLEY.  579-74-4643 
JEFFREY  8  HARLEY.  229-94-9172 
DENNIS  M.  ■  HARMS.  334-44-0830 
HAROUSS.  *   HARPER.  112-50-9336 
HERBERT  D  HARPER.  229-V2-6775 
JAMBS  H.  HARPER.  252-94-4925 
BENNIE  L  *.  HARRIS.  II.  206-44-551 1 
CLIFFORD  C.  •   HARRIS.  421-62-48*5 
COLLEEN  M.  HARRIS.  517-72-3398 
CYNTHIA  HARRIS.  251-11-0493 
MICHAEL  E.  HARRIS.  404-04-2727 
MICHAEL  J.  HARRIS.  329-44-3113 
RONNIE  A.  •   HARRIS.  249-04-1433 
SPENCER  D.  V  HARRIS.  036-33-0380 
JAMES  W  HARRISON.  JR.  374-74-7045 
LARRY  J  HARRISON.  434-03-5999 
CALVIN  L  •  HARROP.  494-52-4787 
CHARLES  A.  HARRY.  182-60-0310 
KENNETH  A.  V  BARSKBARGER.  636-40-8137 
STEVEN  M.  HART.  241-26-6020 
EDWARD  J.  ■  HARTL.  4*6-62-63*4 
RANDY  R.  •  HART08.  286-27-8785 
THOMAS  A.  HARVEY.  548-27-5079 
DAVID  A.  ■  HASTEDT  02S-42-3445 
ALDENE  •.  HATCHER.  258-82-8794 
CHRISTOPHER  N.  HATLEY.  449-27-54*0 
ROBERT  B.  •   HAVERTY.  527-9M794 
KEVIN  C.  HAWKINa  468-19-2933 
CARL  D.  *.  HAYDEN.  402-44-2*** 
GLENN  D.  V  HAYES.  444-40-2*05 
TOMMIE  L  V  HAYES.  321-64-09*5 
RONAU)  J  HAYNE.  2*2-82-4310 
CHARMAINE  Y  HAYS.  434-04-81 14 
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DAVID  W.  BATWOOD.  Sa3-t3-9Ul 
CHARIiOTTC  A.  *.  BAZKLWOOD.  134  T}~«770 

acoTT  D.  HAZLrrr.  m-n-Tno 

THOMAS  A.  HKANKT.  JR.  0M-«4-Mie 
SHUtLCT  O.  BXDRICK.  4rr-o*-i»rT 

PAUL  L.  HKOfST.  aOt-tk-llM 
ROBHiT  O.  *.  HKIMZIIANN.  MT-JS-aiOO 
BRDCS  J.  HBJl.  JR.  SXft-«»-t714 
BIORT  R  mCLTON.  *M-5a-ir71 
WCHAXL  U  HXNCHBf .  10S-M-tlS« 
EARL  A.  *.  HBIDKRBON.  1«5-S4-714« 
JAMSB  a  HKNDBtSON.  237-70-»U3 
JAMES  O.  *.  HKNDUT.  0n-4<-4S19 
RICHARD  S  HKNORICK8.  M4-04-030I 

LOUIS  o.  HXNKXU  m-tt-t»n 

CHRI8TOPHBI  O.  *.  HENNKN.  0M-M>-27M 
ORSOORT  L.  HKNRT.  447-«0-444J 
DAKm.  J.  HHiOENROEDER.  X2S-03-2SSI 
JOHN  A.  V  HBiMAN.  lll-40-UlS 
JUyKA>  a  RKRNDON.  ]n-3»-«>30 
BRXNT  D.  HBIOU).  3M-M- 1 IM 
8TKVKN  M.  BKROU}.  U»-S*-9M7 
DO0OLA8  E.  HERR.  WI-ia-MK 
JOHN  O.  ■.  HBIRINO.  191-M-MS3 
MARK  B.  *  HESTER.  4U-0*-01«7 
DAVID  L.  HXTHDUNOTON.  lM-4«-ia«S 
STEPHANIX  A.  V  HEWITT.  MS-70-S010 
JIJFKH  M  ■.  HEWLETT.  4U-n-l«01 
ANDREW  D.  ■.  HETMANN.  1M-40-13S3 
SHEILA  a  HICKMAN.  430-M-7«M 
WATMON  L.  HICKMAN.  JR.  41S-74  7»M 
OEOROE  A.  mens.  447-«IM71I 
GRBOORT  D.  HIEBERT.  107-iS-I18} 
CHRIS  L  *.  HIOODIS.  343-04-1037 
PATRICK  M  mOQINS.  123-9»-M4» 
WILLIAM  P.  HIGaiN&  JK  44*-54-a*S0 
MAURICE  K.  V  HIIiOER.  403-V0-3334 
HENRT  L  ■  HILL.  (>4«-4«-S»S« 
KSnrETH  D.  trn.l    ]1»-SS-47M 
WILLIAM  A.  ■  HILL  41i-M-33ai 
LAWRENCE  V  HILLIAN.  331-73-3»» 
RICHARD  L  BILLIARD.  JR.  ]lS-7}-47ig 
JEFPRET  W.  HILLS.  17S-43-4M1 
CART  A.  HILTON.  JR.  43S-04^3«} 
EDWARD  T.  HINOnLA.  ia3-4«-3»4a 
ANDREW  Y  RIRATA.  S7S-S4-333S 
ELI  HOBBS.  JR.  4»-M>-M«« 
ROBERT  C.  HOBBS.  433-74-5a<0 
OEOROE  E.  HODOE.  3*0-73-5350 
BRIAN  J  HOEY.  030-30-3383 
CLAYTON  U  •  HOOAN.  JR.  57O-M-0275 
TBOMAS  H.  HOOAN.  MS-94-3119 
DAVID  R  HOOO.  13S-S3-0373 
JBIRY  D.  *.  HOLLAND.  41»-74-413S 
JOHN  R.  HOLLAND.  lM-7S-lSia 
LOUIS  C.  V  HOLLAND.  40a-»3-1030 
DEBORAH  ■.  BOLUS.  3«7-31-3«OC 
LARRY  W.  *.  HOLLOWAY.  SR.  437-00-1343 
RALPH  J.  *.  HOLLOWAY.  33»-7S-5«0S 
WILLIAM  M.  ■.  BOLLOWELU  3aO-»4-3103 
CLAIBORNE  C.  *.  HOLMES.  40»-7*-5433 
DAVID  M.  HOLT.  40«-l>-3MS 
JAMES  O.  ■  HOLT.  JR.  433-M-43M 
GREOORY  D.  *.  HOOD.  3S3-t3-0C}3 
LARRY  A.  ■.  HOPE.  3M-03-»3S3 
OERALD  J.  HOPKna  110-53-MV7 
WILUAM  C.  B0PKIN80N.  II.  07S-S4-S305 
OARY  B.  BOPPER.  443-13-3410 
ALAN  R  ■.  BORN.  4«I-31-0023 
DONALD  H.  HORNER.  JK  l»4-iO-<»73 
TIMOTHY  J.  *.  BORNBl.  903-74-7M3 
ALICE  D.  V  HORTON.  M0-I3-I5a5 
MARVIN  O.  HOUOHTON.  3t»-SS-3«3S 
JAMBS  T.  *.  BOWARD.  434-aO-«ni 
JOHN  C.  BOWARD.  33»-M-M«7 
KEVIN  a  •.  BOWARD.  3S1-11->S3« 
RAVIN  L  ■.  HOWELL.  380-04-31*9 
JOHN  W.  •.  HOWERTON.  343-IS-a*M 
ROY  C.  BOWLC.  JR.  430-03-73 1» 
RUSSELL  J  BRDY.  50»-70-3*53 
EARLS  P.  HUDSON.  JR.  S7t-7S-aS03 
DALE  A.  ■.  HUBBER.  311-«*-4190 
ANTONIO  &  HUOOAR.  5n-*0-311S 
JAMBS  U  HUOOIN8.  JR.  547-33-9147 
LYNDON  W.  HUOOINS.  414-04-5AO5 
SUSAN  L  HUOOLER.  4tl-35-9U3 
JOHNM  V  HUGHES.  3M-M-1114 
MICHBLLE  A.  *.  HUOHBB.  100-53-3*13 
PBGOY  D.  HUGHES.  314-«t-«M7 
VnCBIT  O.  *.  HUGHES.  434-»0-«*3* 
HATWARD  A.  HULL.  143-13-3137 
ANTHONY  J.  HUNT.  447-U-MM 
TIMOTHY  P.  *.  HUNT.  007-9«-ttSl 
BRIAN  R.  ■.  HURLEY.  030  44  44*4 
MARK  a  BURLKY.  •43-t3-34N 
■UZABBTH  A.  •.  HURST.  344-»4-73t7 
JAY  P.  *.  HUSTON.  4M-11-34** 
n^BRT  RUTCmNSON.  3M-00-53M 
PAUL  K  HirrZKY.  m.  13*-40-717l 
DONALD  B  HYDE.  JR.  0IO-4a-O*t7 
ROBBtT  J.  IRBT.  IV.  an-0«-033S 
TRACBBTA  L  IRONS.  3U-a<MM0 
JOHNNY  W.  •.  QtVIN.  3*3-23-TM* 
VICTOR  D.  OtVIN.  »»**  0*00 
DONALD  N.  I8BBLU  aT-*4-l4T» 
BOLUS  D.  ISHAM.  4M-*4-3n0 
CHRIBTOPHBl  E.  *.  I8KRA.  S«7-01-«m« 
ROHAIX)  G.  ■.  ISOM  4M  04  3MS 
JOHN  W.  rVBB.  4M-M-10M 
BENJAMIN  J.  *.  rVEY.  1S6-IS-7M4 
CARL  O.  IVY.  4i«-«3-*0T3 


LENORA  A   •   IVY.  515-70-»3«4 
JAMES  N   •  JACARU80.  075-4»-3141 
ELESTER  •   JACKSON.  41S-«0-3»43 
JOCELYN  R  JACKSON  427-0»-2«&l 
RAYMOND  P  •  JACKSON.  533-54-7174 
WILLIAM  E.  ■  JACKSON.  4»>-«0-»0ai 
CHRISTOPHER  A.  JACOBS  34a-2S-4340 
JOHN  F  JACOBS.  III.  017-43-43*1 
WILUAM  C  JAHN.  307-««-1344 
MARK  S.  JAMES.  427-OS-I310 
CHRISTIAN  K  JAQUES.  3*3-15-9391 
JAMES  E.  JARRETT.  344-9«-0«3S 
DANIEL  M  *  JARVIS.  57«-«»-5121 
ROBERT  L  •  JAS8EY.  JR.  4«0-7»-«003 
TOM  M  JEFFERSON.  130-52-M54 
ALFREDTJEUNEK.  51  !-«•-«  102 
ANTONIO'  JENKINS.  141-4S-1003 
CLARE  K.  JENKINS.  057-50-4*35 
CYNTHIA  O   •  JENKINS.  144-53-5*5* 
ERNEST  O   ■  JENKINS.  JR.  2*1-31-3311 
KAREN  I^  JENNINGS.  259-74-5203 
MARTIN  C  •  JENNWOS.  213-««-7S43 
TRAVIS  D  JENNINGS.  JR.  5«7-SS-32«3 
MICHAEL  V  •  JERNIOAN.  4«2-l3-4»*4 
DAVID  O  JESMER.  JR.  4«&- 19-4000 
FRANK  JESSIE.  JR.  32ft-9«  5332 
REX  E  JESSUP.  534-5*-4019 
JOSEPH  D  JEWIXL.  1*1-4*- 20*2 
BRADLEY  N  JOHNSON.  437-90-5397 
DARIELW  •  JOHNSON.  433-13-15*3 
DEBRA  A.  JOHNSON.  1 1&-54-7051 
FULTON  R.  JOHNSON.  431-ll-*935 
GERALD  C  •  JOHNSON,  l40-5»-9210 
OREOORY  W   •  JOHNSON.  305-S3-«399 
GWENDOLYN  B   •  JOHNSON.  3*1-37-9503 
JAY  A  •  JOHNSON.  475-44-593S 
JONATHAN  M.  •  JOHNSON.  34ft-9g  5219 
KAREN  E.  JOHNSON.  477-78-3*93 
KETTHA  V  JOHNSON.  420^93-7*33 
MARCUS  L  JOHNSON.  503*4-9777 
MARK  JOHNSON.  35*-08-0534 
NANCY  A.  •  JOHNSON.  2«4-«7  71*« 
PATRICK  C  •  JOHNSON.  230-48^2050 
ROBERT  C  JOHNSON.  553-13^8400 
SHIRLEY  R   •  JOHNSON.  417-94-3307 
THEODORE  C   *  JOHNSON.  JR.  0*3-48-1 190 
THOMAS  W  JOHNSON.  530-73-3133 
WAYNE  P  •  JOHNSON.  I53-40-*03« 
WILUAM  M.  ■  JOHNSON.  530-84-0837 
SILVERLENE  J0HN80NKINDLE.  246-03-3301 
GARY  E.  JOHNSTON.  433-11-7144 
SUSAN  R  JOHNSTON.  43«-04-5«77 
WILLIAM  F  JOHNSTON.  JR.  521-03-8358 
JAMES  D  •  JOINER.  4*5-83-1357 
TIMOTHY  O   •  JOLLY.  2*1-88-3848 
ALVEN  JONES.  43S-<»-«a«9 
BURRELL  L.  "  JONES.  III.  578-7»-8»93 
DALTON  R  JONES.  340-93-8*88 
ERNEST  W  JONES.  3*7  33-2*78 
FREDRICK  L.  '  JONES,  340-78-4*5* 
HOPE  M  *  JONES.  534-9*- 1298 
KENNETH  G  V  JONES.  179-50-49*5 
LETAZ  8,  JONES,  229-88-0207 
PAMELLA  C  •  JONES,  413-48-7933 
RICHARD  U  ■  JONES.  234-04-3143 
STEVE  U  JONES.  340-9S-3809 
STEVEN  M.  JONES.  5*4-41-1194 
VALENCIA  A   •  JONES.  3*3-02-1111 
BENJAMIN  W  JORDAN.  033-44-0732 
EDWARD  F  JORDAN.  JR.  407-73-5878 
BRIAN  A.  •  JOST,  113-54-5900 
JAMES  M  JOYNER.  3*«-U-1250 
DOUGLAS  E  JUDD.  4«4  92-0280 
KENT  K  JUDY.  430-08-9300 
KIM  M,  JUNTUNEN,  543-«4-9«43 
CHARLES  J  KACSUR.  JR.  197^*-7*3a 
BRENT  L  KADESCH.  283-48-7942 
PURNELL  *.  KAOLER  43C-94-2757 
ANTHONY  G.  V  KALIHER.  3*1-52-4305 
BOBBY  H.  KALLAM.  2*2-39-3582 
VINCENT  W  •   KAM.  175-4«-3«70 
JOHN  S.  KANE.  523-S4-SSS3 
JAMES  M.  ■   KANZENBACH.  457-94-57*8 
BARRY  8.  KAPPLAN.  20S-S2-**** 
JOHN  C  KARCH.  520-58-7434 
KEITH  W  KA8PERSEN.  4*3-33-937* 
KEITH  T  KATZ.  137-50-3*57 
RICHARD  W  *.  KAUMANS.  520-78-518* 
JOHN  F  ■   KEARNEY.  JR.  3*1-35-3700 
RICHARD  F  ■   KEARNEY.  131-48-8823 
RICHARD  E  KECK.  510-54-8571 
THOMAS  J,  KEE.  III.  02»-44-9449 
WILUAM  T.  KEEOAN.  a7*-5*-974« 
BILUE  W  ■  KEELER.  4>0-*4-84a8 
BARRY  L  ■   KEITH.  305-5*-*523 
CHARLES  8,  KELLAR.  270-50-2277 
HARRY  H,  *  KELLER.  III.  2e3-0*-*»43 
SUSAN  P  KELLnrPORSYTH.  575-7S-4045 
OEOROE  R,  ■  KELLEY.  JR.  433-13-1174 
MICHAEL  P  ■   KELUBER.  033-40-1349 
KEVIN  W  KELLY.  33S-I3-S335 
PATRICK  KELLY.  III.  091-54-7372 
PAUL  J  ■  KELLY.  503-«4-3S59 
STEPHEN  E  KELLY.  003-92-8773 
WILLIAM  P  ■   KELLY.  214-70-5370 
RICHARD  J  ■   KEMFF.  493-*0-89«2 
ROBERT  E  •  KEMFFE.  135-42-0414 
DEBRA  A.  *  KEMFTON.  273-54-«3** 
JOHN  P  *  KENDALL.  313  7«-9383 
WILLIAM  D.  KENDRICK.  414-94-1*** 
ROBERT  W.  •  KENNEALLY.  JR.  027-9O-391* 
RICHARD  P  KENNEY,  314-73-7034 


KEVIN  B.  KENNY.  343-9«-1034 
NICHOLAS  C.  KEPP.  3a»-«3-7934 
KEITH  C.  *.  KBRKHOPP.  306-53-0433 
JOHN  M  *.  KIDD.  433-7*- 704* 
WILUAM  G.  *.  KIDD.  423-7»-7073 
THOMAS  8.  KIDWELL.  3U-73-1043 
THOMAS  E.  KILOORE.  119-54-7144 
GAIL  D,  KILPATRICK.  337-9ft-91«T 
WOOCHAN  *.  KDf.  97«-7»-7333 
NORMAN  W.  KIMATA.  17»-4«-70M 
RODNEY  W,  ■,  KIMURA.  97S-*8-*301 
BEVERLEY  R,  *.  KINCAID.  233-M-9SS3 
DAVID  L  *.  KINO.  5«»-3»-«Ml 
KENNETH  M.  KINO.  4T3-7*-9171 
PATRICIA  A.  *.  KINO.  337-13-**«8 
OARY  a  KOmX.  S13-S»-T33a 
ROBERT  D,  *  KINNEY.  &«»-72-4845 
MARK  A.  KINNIBUROH.  33S-83-3478 
KEVIN  M.  *.  KTRMBE.  574-30-3053 
MARK  C.  KLACZAK.  030-40-3*03 
DANIEL  J,  KLECKER.  019-90-1*21 
ROBERT  E  KLEIN.  330-4*-140< 
DIANE  L.  •.  KLIMAS.  191-44-89*5 
KURT  N.  V  KLUGE.  3*5-40-7397 
JEFFREY  P,  KNAFP.  4»»-*«-3019 
MICHAEL  8.  KNAPP.  l*3-4*-970« 
ALFRED  K,  *.  KNIGHT,  424-7«-0303 
ROBERT  K.  KNIQHT.  3**-47-795* 
DAVID  B,  *,  KNUDSON.  542-74-3*37 
THOMAS  R.  KNUTTLLA.  371-*8-409« 
GREGORY  P.  KOEmO.  452-11-8838 
MARIANNE  A.  KOEPP.  078-50-4087 
JAMES  P.  KOHLMANN.  399-53-5*75 
THOMAS  A,  KOLDITZ.  3*0-38-9144 
THOMAS  L  KONING,  313-50-«3«0 
ROBERT  F,  ■.  KOSLOSKY.  174-4*-«S83 
ANGELOS  '.  K0ST0P0ULO8.  537-41-01*3 
JAN  M,  KOZLOWSKI.  137-53-351* 
RITA  A.  KRAL.  491-<*-9339 
DON  J.  '.  KRAMER.  JR.  308-3B-895* 
DAVID  M.  ■.  KRAUSE.  a«3-4S-(S10 
ROBERT  L  KRCEUC.  2<2-23-0«»4 
STEPHEN  D,  KREIDER.  151-50-9300 
MARK  W.  KREYER.  074-44-3215 
ORION  N,  •,  KUJALA.  471-«4-2154 
MIR08LAV  P,  KURKA.  337-50-0352 
CHARLES  M,  KUYK.  081-50-03*2 
JAMES  a.  *.  LACEY.  a85-54-*433 
DAVID  E.  LACOMBE.  01S-4S-17*9 
ANTERO  '.  LACOT.  JR.  118-50-4257 
KINARD  J.  ',  LAFATE.  322-43-9050 
WENDY  R,  LAOEMAN,  394-42-0048 
MARY  A.  V  LAMMER8.  470-**-4«48 
STEVE  J.  V  LAMPROS.  JR.  240-84-3777 
JEFFREY  L.  *.  LANDAU.  440-**-0<79 
CHARLES  V  LANDRY.  43*-ll-4270 
MARK  N,  LANEY,  018-52-7905 
JEFFREY  B.  LANO.  4*1-11-493* 
KIM  D.  *.  LANGDON.  132-48-1383 
STEPHEN  R.  LANZA.  130-53-3*43 
ROY  C,  LAFORTE.  444-54-3424 
DAVID  K.  '.  LARSON.  503-50-4*83 
PAUL  A.  ■,  LASKI.  504-40-3791 
JOSEF  R.  LA8BAN.  HI.  394-S4-350* 
BILLY  J,  V  LA8TER.  JR.  530-*4-«»41 
JAY  C,  •,  LAUBER.  2*2-57-7349 
JOHN  E.  LAUDAN.  0*1-4*- 3483 
KEITH  R.  •,  LAVERTY.  593-03-8451 
STEPHEN  R.  LAVIN.  181-53-89*3 
SCOTT  W.  •.  LAW.  S3S-*3-*722 
STEPHEN  A.  •.  LAWRENCE.  399-54-4288 
MICHAEL  K,  ',  LAWSON,  153-4O-4072 
ROBERT  B.  LEACH.  330-74-441* 
JAYNE  A.  *,  LEATHER  WOOD.  059-44-4TM 
ROBERT  B,  LEAVITT.  033-48-59*3 
RICHARD  Y.  LEDOER.  347-39-2174 
ALVIN  K.  LEE.  238-84-4134 
CHRISTINE  M.  V  LEE.  241-04-7874 
DOUGLAS  J,  LEE.  491-72-9883 
EDWIN  W,  ■.  T.Eg  433-04-4537 
HOWARD  E,  LEE.  549-9S-*«05 
SAMMY  G,  *,  LEE.  4*4-04-3*58 
WILUAM  F,  LEE.  335-94-7063 
CHARLES  E.  *,  LEFURGE.  344-54-451* 
JEAN  M,  LEGARE.  343-02-7579 
ROBERT  D,  LETTZEL.  374-*0-8*53 
DAVID  B.  LEMAUK,  577-78-0190 
JUDITH  K.  LEMIRE.  093-40-2837 
JOHN  L.  LEONAROI.  114-44-4741 
PRANK  C.  LESTER.  JR.  938-92-<70* 
RICHARD  K.  LXSTER.  304-44-0799 
ARTHUR  L.  ■.  LEWIS.  414-43-9109 
DAVID  N.  ■.  LEWI&  359-94-7118 
DEBRA  M.  LEWIS.  011-34-1791 
WINSTON  E  LEWIS.  430-74-3333 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  LEYDA.  444-44-4385 
WENDY  L  *.  UCHTEN8TEIN.  064-48-7411 
JAMES  A.  ■.  LIEN,  907-84-4774 
DAVID  M  *.  UXBE.  130-44-3033 
JOHN  W.  UOHTNER.  JR.  315-53-1878 
EDWARD  J.  ■.  UND.  907-94-4792 
MARK  E.  •.  LINDQUIST,  443-40-8803 
MICHAEL  J.  LINEHAN,  004-94-9749 
MICHAELS,  LINNINOTON.  161-44-8710 
KENT  R.  LI8TOE.  93»-40-3«04 
DOUGLAS  J.  LITAVXC.  181-34-3981 
AMY  L.  UTHOOW.  149-63-0138 
RICHARD  M.  UTTLE.  264-19-0590 
ERIC  C,  LITTLETON.  151-54-7063 
PRANK  D.  *,  UVmOerON.  149-64-3391 
BRIDOEMAN  R.  *,  LLOYD.  343-94-3511 
JAMES  M.  LOBBAN.  539-83-9093 


PRISCILLA  W  LOCKE.  384-43-7352 
JODY  C.  LOCKLEAR.  408-04-8844 

OEOROE  T  •   LOCKWOOD.  478-74  7337 
ARTHUR  B  LOEFSTEDT.  III.  034-53-2474 
DAVID  W  LOGAN.  232-74-142* 
RONAU)  M.  LOISELLE,  242-04-11*4 
FRANCIS  K.  LONG,  423-40-7587 
GREGORY  T.  V  LONO.  537-44-7584 
HUGH  B,  *,  LONG.  JR.  381-35-9338 
KRISTIE  A   •  LONG,  487-70-4318 
LONNIE  O.  LONO,  534-70-0731 
RICHARD  C.  LONGO,  159-53-4173 
STEPHEN  LOONEY,  302-50-4855 
MICHAEL  F  •  LOPERGOLO,  141  50-0434 
ISMAEL  ■   LOPEZ.  455-90-09*7 
RAYMOND  LOPEZ.  0«9-50-««23 
CATHERINE  E,  LOPRBSTl,  157  54-0*58 
EMORY  S.  ■  LORD.  3*7-90-9*21 
AUSTIN  P  LOSSETT,  435-02-4355 
WILLIAM  R  LOVEN,  002-44-4582 
CALVIN  S  LOVERINO,  JR,  142-5*- 7471 
JOSEPH  B  LOWDER,  239-«3-7*a9 
DAVID  W.  •   LOWE,  343-70-0359 
JOSEPH  A  •  LOWE,  439  »•  3099 
BARRY  ■   LOWMAN,  363-9*-4«2S 
VALLORY  E  •.  LOWMAN.  230-73-7432 
WARREN  K.  ■  LOWMAN.  312-**- 7850 
ROSS  A.  LOZON.  521-04-4*72 
JOHN  W   LUBBERS.  II.  3*7-48-3*42 
CHRISTOPHER  H,  LUCIER,  151-54-8I78 
DOUGLAS  I,  LUCKETT,  523-02-8071 
BENJAMIN  D,  LUKEFAHR,  549  27  3»e4 
ALTON  R.  •.  LUMPKIN,  2**-13-3361 
VICKI  M.  LUNDQUIST.  374-70-7989 
JAMES  R.  LUNSFORO,  33«-*8-5441 
CHRISTOPHER  B,  LUSK,  220-70-7271 
MICHAEL  W.  LUTTMANN,  044-90-3429 
JOHN  W.  -.  LYDON.  III.  217-44-9055 
DONALD  L  LYME.  299-43-4578 
WILLIAM  C  LYNCH.  444-17-5182 
DONALD  W  MAAGE.  471-50-3995 
RONALD  K.  •   MACCAMMON.  112-44-0110 
RICHARD  S  MACDERMOTT,  047-50-6364 
ANNE  F,  MACDONALD.  024-38-8579 
ARTHUR  C.  MACDOUGALL.  004-*8-»«70 
MARK  J.  V  MACEJKO.  200-50-7330 
GABRIELE  E.  MACK.  344-11-4*45 
WINFREH  R  *  MACK.  JR.  238-94  8256 
DAVID  G  MACLEAN.  342-40-7<*0 
DONALD  C.  •.  MACIXOD.  237-11-95*5 
BRUCE  F  MACNEILL.  422-02-9448 
JORGE  L  MADERA.  583-70-7*1 1 
EUGENE  P.  MAOOIONCALDA.  375-40-0117 
USA  C  ■.  MAHLEBJIAN.  158-50-8739 
ROBERT  M,  MAIBEROER.  142-58-8074 
STEVEN  J.  MAINS.  547-7S-40*! 
JOSE  R,  *  MALDONADO.  5«4-S«-«4B« 
PAUL  8.  •  MALLORY,  25*-17-0347 
ANTHONY  S.  MALONE.  2»0-«2-8773 
WILUAM  T.  V  MALONE.  415-84-9*78 
OEOROE  M,  MANCINI.  233-02-0530 
SCOTT  MANDERVILLE.  101-54-1848 
THOMAS  J,  MANOAN,  III.  217-70-4*63 
CHERYL  D.  •  MANN.  059-48-S884 
JENNIFER  J   *  MANN.  1*9-44-1149 
MELVIN  D.  V  MANN,  300-50-5470 
BRUCE  F,  MANNING.  518-70-33*2 
JOHN  R,  MANNING.  JR.  334-44-3578 
ANGELA  M.  MAN08.  363-94-43*7 
JOE  D.  MANOUS.  JR.  263-7*-0995 
DAVID  U  MAPUS.  254-19-1807 
STANLEY  R.  MARCH.  453-21-0277 
DAVID  W  MARCK.  275-54-3918 
LOU  L  MARICH.  114-52-4309 
ALBERT  G.  V  MARIN.  UI.  004-44-8548 
KAREN  G  ■   MARSHALL.  341-04-2491 
MARC  E,  V  MARSZALEK,  399-40-5140 
FRANK  A.  MARTIN,  III,  287-35-308* 
PAUL  K,  MARTIN,  137-40-0355 
RONALD  L  •-  MARTIN,  075-38-5702 
AXEL  MARTINEZ.  459-19-9148 
PETER  A.  MARTUCCl,  JR,  134-54-7344 
MICHAEL  R.  *.  MASON.  244-92-4040 
ARVEL  W.  -.  MASTERS.  344-04-1590 
KARL  A.  MASTERS.  317-74-5752 
GEORGE  S  V  MASTROMICHAUS.  247-19-4835 
SHAWN  M  MATEER.  2*4-52-9541 
JACOB  P.  BtATTHEWS.  III.  341-97-4723 
KENNETH  D.  V  MATTHEWS.  344-43-3372 
MARY  E  ■.  MATTHEWS.  234-93-0*48 
RICHARD  W.  MATTHEWS.  241-39  5319 
JOHN  A.  MATTINGLY.  403-73-1131 
WILLIAM  T  ■.  MAUGHN,  144-44-7313 
IRENE  O  MAUS8.  439-04-0379 
BRADLEY  W.  MAY.  439-94-9249 
MARIE  A.  *  MAY.  344-44-5134 
PHILLIP  H,  MAY.  3a7-*4-9331 
REUBEN  W,  *,  MAYNARD,  004-54-5940 
ROBERT  D  MAYR.  3*4-36-3440 
MARILYN  M,  MCALLISTER.  434-92-4001 
DENNIS  P.  MCAUUFPE.  314-40-0171 
PATRICK  A.  *  MCCARTHY.  027-90-9449 
PATRICK  G.  MCCARTHY.  021-44-7316 
PATRICK  W.  MCCARTHY.  443-13-0430 
MATTHEW  K.  MCCARVILLE,  117-53-3439 
RICHARD  I,  MCCAUOREY,  347-04-3094 
NATHAN  E.  MCCAULEY.  II.  498-11-7519 
JACK  R  MCCLANAHAN.  JR.  419-44-9844 
MARTIN  C  '.  MCCLEARY.  313-74-7349 
CHERYL  A.  -.  MCCLELLAN.  048-40-0485 
ROBERT  J  ■  MCCOART.  II.  403-44-8325 
JAMES  C  MCCONVILLE.  034-44-5757 


ROBERT  D  MCCORKLE.  422-43-45*4 
EDWARD  D  MCCOY.  041-54-204* 
MARY  B  ■   MCCULLOUGH.  357-54-04*8 
JAMES  C  MCCUNE.  439-98-4644 
LLOYD  E.  MCDANIELS.  194-44-4235 
GERALD  M   MCDONALD,  553-36-4440 
HAROLD  8.  *.  MCDONALD,  034-48-9*45 
SUSAN  L  ■  MCDONALD,  143-53-0979 
JAMES  C  '  MCimUGALL.  4*2-0*-4M7 
HARRY  O  •  MCEWEN.  352-63-5438 
MATTHEW  P  •  MCOUINESS.  011-4*1978 
MICHAEL  E.  ■  MCGUINN.  IV.  2*6-39-5113 
DONALD  V  MCOUIRE.  111-93-033* 
WALTER  L  ■   MCKEE.  6*7-94-1514 
DAVID  J  •   MCKENNA.  003-44-1389 
JANE  H  MCKEON.  157-94-1347 
MARSHALL  E  MCKINNEY.  453-19-2127 
RICHARD  T  •   MCKINNEY,  319-42-0354 
WILUAM  R  ■   MCKINNEY,  400-44-2920 
JOHN  L.  MCKNIGHT,  JR,  249-83-9035 
NATHAN  A.  *   MCLAMB,  244-90-0544 
ANDREW  R  MCMAHON,  58>-33-44M 
MICHAEL  J  MCMAHON,  514-44-390* 
MILTON  M.  ■   MCMILLAN.  441-44-4315 
DONALD  G  ■  MCMILUAN.  244-94-9044 
KENNETH  M.  MCMILUN.  410-04-8194 
ROBERT  C  MCMULUN.  314-70-4S97 
JAMBS  P  •   MCNEELY.  31*-54-1721 
RONALD  D.  MCNEIL.  417-82-4158 
WILUAM  R  V  MCNEILL  JR.  242-02-8031 
JAMES  W  MCNULTY,  127-90-49*5 
TIMOTHY  K  MCNULTY.  0*0-54-0979 
ROBERT  L.  •   MCPEEK.  353-94-4783 
SCOTT  K   MCPHEETERS.  104-52-3648 
PAULM   ■   MCQUAIN,  241-04-3294 
BOBBY  S  ■   MCQUEEN,  244-94-9429 
DANNY  M.  MCQUEEN.  498-78-4197 
LAWRENCE  K.  •   MCSHANE.  199-34-7753 
GARY  P  MCVANEY.  501-44-3439 
WILLLAM  T  •.  MCWATTERS.  157-52-3973 
DAVID  R  MCWILUAMS.  302-44-2577 
DANIEL  N   ■   MEAD.  534-42-4366 
MARK  A.  MEADERS.  513-44-7443 
MARTIN  R.  MEADOR.  233-84-23*2 
PLAUDY  M  MEADOWS.  III.  224-94-2084 
ROBIN  L  MEALER.  164-52-049* 
RUSSELL  P  MEDINA.  599-31-9238 
WILUAM  J   •   MEDLEY,  451-08-0874 
MICHAEL  T  MEEKS.  53*-*0-1493 
MICHAEL  J.  MEBSE.  570-29-**95 
WILUAM  A.  MEIDENBAUER.  144-5«-*07a 
MARK  S  V  MEUU8.  17*-52-7030 
TONY  A,  •   MEMMINGER,  290-13-4201 
LAWRENCE  A.  V  MENDONCA.  57*-*0-4177 
CRAIG  A.  *  MENGERT,  463-96-4444 
BARRY  T  •  MENNE,  501-«4-9*3« 
RUBEN  *.  MERCADO,  JR,  552-*2-3047 
GORDON  H.  MERENESS,  JR,  453-19-370* 
PHIUP  R.  MERRELL.  406-84-4443 
RALPH  F  MERRILL.  544-72-8304 
RONALD  8.  MERRIMAN,  273-44-8963 
MICHAEL  T.  MERVA,  283-58-9959 
LEONARD  A,  *.  MERVIN.  127-50-4832 
CAROLYN  S.  METCALF,  527-23-0954 
JEFFREY  C  '.  MEYER.  234-93-3434 
KENNETH  H.  *.  MEYER.  904-70-4025 
ARTHUR  G.  MILAK.  193-44-9444 
ANDREW  N  MILANI,  II,  912-42-4911 
JEFFREY  T.  MILBS,  365-70-5027 
JEROME  V  MILES.  269-23-2487 
GEORGE  J  MILLAN.  189-52-3089 
DAVID  A.  V  MILLARD.  534-54-2363 
CECIL  F.  •   MILLER.  020-42-3110 
DAVID  G.  *.  MILLER.  JR.  344-54-4918 
EDWARD  C.  •  MILLER.  576-73-4144 
EDWARD  G.  V  MILLER,  400-70-3714 
FRANK  L  MILLER.  JR.  554-23-2*79 
GREGORY  8  MILLER.  273-42-5934 
MARC  W.  MILLER.  441-74-4593 
NORMAN  F  '.  MILLER,  917-83-4900 
RICHARD  W.  ■  MILLER,  379-53-9001 
SHANE  M.  ■   MILLER,  044-43-4436 
STEVEN  N   MILLER,  343-94-9041 
WILLIAM  J  MILLER.  345-39-3115 
MARK  A  MILLEY.  033-44-4104 
RICKY  W.  MILLS.  143-44-9091 
CHARLES  E.  •   MUSTER.  JR,  431-74-7477 
KRISTOPHER  F.  MILTNER,  299-11-8*77 
DAVID  8,  MILTON,  381-44-3972 
THOMAS  J,  •  MILTON,  264-02-9913 
GARY  A.  MINADEO,  302-90-91*1 
JOHN  R.  MINAHAN,  223-44-0473 
ANNA  T  MINER.  001-44-2783 
TERRY  L.  •  MINTZ,  247-19-1544 
ROBERT  J  MIRAVALLE,  JR.  434-13-7302 
KENNETH  M.  MIBHKEU  159-44-1783 
ERIN  M.  MISNER.  144-53-798* 
MAX  H.  MITCHELL.  JR.  344-13-3978 
RUFU8  P.  V  MOBLEY,  III,  287-44-4487 
DAVID  E.  MOELLER,  364-17-0303 
JOHN  M,  MOELLER,  320-94-6613 
JAMES  E.  MOENTMANN,  489-44-2421 
H.  A,  ■.  MOHAMMED.  101-44-5271 
RENEE  M.  *  MONOO.  213-64-9*05 
JANELLE  L  ■  MONNIER.  3S3-40-3418 
ALEXANDER  J.  MONTGOMERY.  317-78-9197 
BEVERLY  I.  •  MONTGOMERY.  421-82-7107 
ANTHONY  T  •  MOODY.  187-40-44*8 
JAMES  E.  MOODY.  JR.  260-84-4428 
MICHAEL  E  MOODY,  431-15-7181 
IRA  D  MOORE.  243-94-2031 
JAMES  M.  *.  MOORE.  039-40-3906 


MICHAEL  J  ■  MOORE.  643-73-rrM 
R068  P.  *.  MOORE.  943-M-1948 
STEVEN  D.  MOORE.  036-44-6443 
PAUL  K.  MOOSE.  31*-74-n*4 
CHRISTOPHER  P,  M008MANN.  970-73-4*1* 
JAMES  P  ■  MORAN.  334-44-604* 
SYLVIA  T.  MORAN.  384-40-9413 
TIMOTHY  M.  MORAN.  93O-60-679* 
CESAR  A.  •   MOREIRA.  6(3-04-4644 
MICHAEL  T  MORETTI.  334-44-907I 
LOUISE  P  MORGAN.  471-*3-l*33 
WILLIMA  F.  MORGAN.  JR.  3«*-4*-l**6 
FRANK  MOROE8E.  131-S4-14»3 
MARK  F.  MORGIDA.  034-44-4*41 
BILLY  W.  •  MORRIS.  334-43-3a*4 
BRETT  E.  MORRIS.  463-40-6433 
DEAN  C.  MORRIS.  519-73-3*73 
ROBERT  P  MORRI&  JR.  234-«3-6*47 
MARK  L  V  MORRISON.  443-*4-*394 
NANCY  M  •   MORTONUNEK.  5*2-**-*  174 
PAUL  D.  '.  MORUZA.  5*3-17-»6«* 
ERIC  E.  •   MOSELY,  2*3-37-77*7 
RANDY  D.  MOSHER.  174-4«-5393 
DAVID  A.  MOSINSKI.  S47-63-M1* 
WALTER  R.  MOSS.  401-94  5334 
ANDREE  M   •   MOUNTAIN.  443-42-1774 
KEVIN  J.  •  MOYLAN.  214-76-614* 
ALBERT  A.  MROZEK.  JR.  214-7«-36*5 
MICHAEL  G  MUDO.  401-92-1445 
STEPHEN  EMUEHLBERG.  444-54-4347 
MARY  J.  MUELLER.  331-34-9067 
JOSE  L  ■  MUNIZ.  544-44-*»34 
CHRISTOPHER  J  MUNN.  074-64-2193 
JEFFREY  W.  MIWN.  334-94-3739 
DAVID  W  MUNYON.  154-63-3664 
GEORGE  B  MURDAUOH.  239-94-5442 
DONALD  E  MURPHY.  S87-13-42S5 
JAMES  M  MURPHY.  214-64-5292 
NATAUE  E  MURPHY,  575-84-4312 
RUFUS  R  •   MURPHY.  JR.  040-50-1504 
RICHARD  P  MUSnON,  491-44-73M 
DAVID  B.  MYERS.  OM-50-0125 
EARL  C.  MYERS.  II.  227-84-0953 
LEANDER  W  MYERS.  25O-O0-S150 
SHIRLEY  A.  •   MYERS.  109^90-3247 
SUSAN  R  MYERS.  532-«*-39«0 
EDWARD  P  NAESSENS.  156^54-2381 
PAUL  E.  NAGY.  219-7H-4039 
JOYCE  P  NAPIER.  447-64-0498 
KELLY  •   NAPIER.  540-15-6093 
THOMAS  Z-"   NAPIER.  431-82-8703 
JOSEPH  P  NAPOU,  II.  133-52-8442 
DOUGLAS  E.  NASH.  282-03-3440 
GEORGE  J.  •   NEELY.  556-74-9300 
EDCARDO  L  NEGRON.  541-04-4780 
KEVIN  E  NEKULA,  494-44-2444 
CLAIRE  M  NELSON,  064-54-5154 
DOUGLAS  H  NELSON.  419-44-5643 
JAMES  A  '   NELSON.  259-94-0696 
JAMES  P  •   NELSON.  473-72-3718 
KENWYN  O   •   NELSON.  JR.  446-02-9443 
RANDY  C  NELSON.  416-74-4302 
ROBERT  S  NEUSON.  475-84-4238 
RODNEY  C  NELSON.  528-44-0040 
MARUN  A.  NESS.  234-94-7593 
MICHAEL  A  NESTOR.  041  -52- 1094 
MARKU8  R.  ■  NEUMANN.  554-31-2744 
MICHAEL  E.  ■  NEUMANN.  391-44-6390 
ROBERT  C  V  NEUMANN.  164-64-1039 
DONNA  S  NEWELL.  319-40-9637 
MICHAEL  E.  NEWELL  513-73-7413 
JOSEPH  R.  NEWFROCK.  117-44-3426 
JARVIS  ■   NEWSOME.  437-04-773* 
TRICIA  •.  NEWSOME.  236-82-2949 
JEFFERY  L  NEWTON.  009-34-4490 
JOHN  C.  •  NEWTON.  IIL  293-04-0427 
MARK  F  •  NEWTON.  920-42-9658 
WENDELL  A.  •   NEWTON.  418-82-9057 
JOHN  R.  *.  NICHOI^ON.  III.  227-44-4663 
ROBERT  K.  NICHOLSON.  JR.  346-50-323S 
ROBERT  W  •  NICHOLSON.  440-90-9040 
DAVID  L  •   NICKELS.  444-54-4312 
STEPHEN  J   NOLAN.  025-48-820* 
DUANE  C   •   NORELL  472-62-4499 
KEVIN  R  •   NORGAARD.  504-42-4223 
KEITH  S  NORRIS.  44*- 70-4033 
DOUGLAS  J  NORTON.  161-43-74*7 
DEBORAH  E.  *  NORWOOD.  240-93-9057 
JOHN  D.  NORWOOD.  401-94-6211 
CHARLES  ■   NOVELL  224-80-1433 
GEORGE  A.  NOWAK.  373-44-8711 
PATRICK  J  •  NUGENT,  397-50-7877 
DEBORAH  U  NYKYPORCHYN,  217-53-1343 
JACKIE  R  •  OAKLEY.  360-74-8*44 
BEATRIZ  A  OBRIEN.  313-78-2933 
KEVIN  R  •   OBRIEN.  473-70-2*14 
MARY  E.  OBRIEN.  146-58-678* 
BRIGID  OCKRA88A.  5*7-37-11*7 
JAMES  G  ODONNELL.  927-91-84*8 
ROBERT  A  ■  OHLIN.  214-40-1*73 
OERALD  B  OKEEPE.  034-44-7134 
KAREN  J  OLIVER.  509-78-34*4 
GREG  D.  ■.  OLSON.  044-64-4040 
DAVID  H.  OLWELL.  JR.  534-44-7417 
CHARLES  L  ORGAN.  4*0-11-3418 
MITCHELL  D.  ORMSON.  397 -44-2197 
ANDREW  J  ORRIS  27»-54-9327 
ROBERT  B.  ■  ORSINI.  034-44-363* 
ROBERT  ORTIZABREU.  JR.  264-94-3349 
PETER  R.  •  OSTROM.  037-44-5446 
GREGORY  W  OUTLAND.  230-48-1937 
MARTINEZ  OUTLAND.  433-43-544* 
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TODD  A.  •  OVERBY.  213-13  3072 
PETER  T  OWEN.  im-«3-}13S 
BARNEY  C  ■  OWENS.  40e->2  2931 
CHRISTOPHER  G  OWENS.  S03-7»-»l«2 
AUniED  J.  *  PADDEN.  M3-7(>-M17 
HECTOR  E.  PAGAN.  5S4-a«-S352 
CURTIS  J.  •.  PAIGE.  243-04-6187 
ROBERT  P.  PAINTER.  337-4S-M2S 
WILBUR  P  •  PALECZNY.  4<>-7a-24M 
RUFUS  D.  PALMER.  III.  41S-7B-2854 
SAMUEL  L.-  PALMER.  407-««-SI71 
JAMES  ■   PAUSHA.  l>2-<«-5>2« 
RAYMOND  P  PALUMBO.  l»4-S«-»347 
STEVEN  W.  PANTON.  241-0«-8l21 
DAVID  E.  •   PARIS.  573-78-S»4» 
JAMES  M.  PARIS.  &53-2S-224I 
DONNA  M.  PARKER.  3«»^72-0069 
JAME8  P  PARKER.  003-40-^634 
JOEL  R  PARKER.  JR.  313-72-4 17S 
RICHARD  H.  •.  PARKER.  3*2-70-5771 
WILBUR  A.  PARKER.  241-»«-2MS 
RANDAL  L  PARKINSON.  33»-50-73<0 
MORRIS  B.  *  PARRA.  30«-53-4181 
SAMUEL  J.  PARRIS.  403-«a-4407 
STEPHEN  P  PARSHLEY,  031-44-4463 
MICHAEL  L  ■   PARSLEY.  U4  «S-34M 
LEAH  M.  PATRICK.  413-04-2062 
WILLIAM  N  ••  PATTERSON.  230-M-5387 
ROSS  D.  PAULEY.  312-50-««SS 
OBOROE  P  PAVUK.  JR.  028-42-2217 
CHARLES  T  "  PAYNE.  313-«0-6483 
EDWARD  W   PAYNE.  22»-aS~»441 
JEROME  P.  PAYNE.  4M~Oft-3275 
JOHN  B.  •  PAYNE.  JR.  224-74-5755 
WILLIAM  B.  ■  PEAK.  2«2-«8-4413 
GILBERT  H  PEARSALL.  361-42-7325 
KATHLEEN  M   •   PEDERSEN.  374-64  0»39 
KENNETH  L  *   PEEBLES,  243-M-1803 
DUNCAN  V  •   PEED.  2«3-60-»722 
JOHNC  •  PELCHER.  090-52. 1451 
DAVID  R  PEUZZON.  011-48-6923 
KEVIN  R  •   PELLEORINO.  115-52-1744 
JOHN  D.  •  PELTON.  JR.  513-52-1944 
RODRIGUEZ  A  *   PEREZ.  583-74-2918 
STEPHEN  J  PEREZ.  55«-31-a044 
MICHAEL  J.  •   PERGANDE.  374-62-7087 
RODNEY  W   •  PERKINS.  443-60-9887 
STEPHEN  P  PERKINS.  446-62-2781 
WILUAM  E.  PERKINS.  485-98-7173 
MARK  W  PERRIN.  329-90-7150 
BRIAN  C  ■  PERRIS.  224-80-8179 
CHRISTINE  B.  PERRITT.  175-50-1107 
THOMAS  B  ■   PERRONE.  JR.  245-03-8504 
MICHAEL  ■   PESKO.  JR.  194-36-8400 
ANTHONY  S  •   PESNELL.  524  86^8338 
DAVID  L  PETERS.  392-70-5988 
RALPH  H.  PETERS.  JR.  210-43-8985 
STEVEN  E.  PETERS.  549-88-8713 
MARK  B.  PETREE.  130-56-8735 
ROBERT  O  PETRO.  363-83-5596 
REGINALD  E.  '.  PETTUS.  349  1 1  7584 
MICHAEL  P  PFENNING.  009-54  1377 
LILLIAN  A-  PPLUKE.  589-27-8655 
WILLIAM  G.  PHELPS.  JR.  523-92-6827 
RONALD  K.  •   PHILIPS.  520-53  5539 
CHRIS  A.  •   PHILUPS.  337-56-9579 
DAVID  D  PHILLIPS.  287-58  4200 
DON  A.  PHILUPS.  088-52-7892 
MICHAEL  W.  PICK.  019-52-2338 
ROBERT  P.  •.  PIDGEON.  023  44  1963 
DONALD  R.  PIERCE.  5*«- 15-8582 
STEVEN  E.  •  PILLION.  562-17-0487 
JAMES  A  PINER.  228-90-0691 
SCOTT  D.  PIRO.  503-74-9277 
DAVID  •   PLEASANT.  579-76-7767 
RICHARD  L  •  PLUMMER.  404-74-0726 
ALLEN  E  PLUNKETT.  504-68-5216 
TIMOTHY  J  POLASKE.  394-66-9222 
KENNTTH  D  POLCZYN8KI.  514-84-8633 
JAMES  E  POLLARD.  466-96-1306 
WAYNE  A.  POLLARD.  548-31-0694 
RICHARD  J.  POLO.  JR.  117  53-2959 
JAMES  &  POMERLEAD.  576-68-2309 
RANDALL  D.  PONDER.  437-04-9833 
WILLIAM  M.  PONTIUS.  368-56-9615 
WnXlAM  R.  *   POPE.  046-38-9044 
MICHAEL  W.  PORCH.  494-«6-90*« 
ALEX  R  PORTELLI.  10»-5«-8aS7 
LAWRENCE  J  PORTOUW.  138-53-5709 
OREOORY  A.  POST.  514-64-9576 
TERRY  W.  •.  POTTER.  265-39-3511 
CURTIS  D.  POTTS.  338-54-8198 
DAVID  D  POWELL.  JR.  360-04  7536 
DEAN  A-  POWELL.  319-54-4766 
JULIENNE  *.  POWELU  338-80-5165 
MICHAEL  Q.  ■  POWELL.  013-44-4803 
STEPHEN  J.  •.  POWELL.  424-70-3337 
HENRY  S.  V  POWERS.  III.  364^39  5150 
SUSAN  A.  PRANKE.  S8S-64-7484 
CARL  PRANTL.  JR.  493-66-8361 
CLARE  M.  PREB8LEY.  119-54-6789 
DONALD  PRE88WOOO.  333-54-0550 
OEOROE  N.  •  PRE8TRIDOE.  JR.  355-94-3561 
JAMES  A.  PRICE.  Ill,  314-82-3818 
OEOROE  PROHODA.  590-35-3750 
THOMAS  K.  PRUETT.  JR.  414-94-3931 
JERRY  O.  PRUITT.  445-66-0349 
STANLEY  J.  PRUSIN8KI.  303-63-9086 
LARRY  R  PRYOR.  JR.  570-93-0878 
LAWRENCE  R  V  PRYOR.  003-40-8175 
MARTIN  E.  PUCCI.  557-96-8145 
ANTHONY  J.  PUCKETT.  442-64-9969 


CARLOS  A  PUENTES.  265-73  3335 
DAVID  W  •  PUSTER,  225-88  7473 
DANIEL  PUSTY.  167  38-0035 
JOHN  M   QUAIUS.  309-66-0522 
DAVID  E  QUANTOCK.  147-56-0979 
BRIAN  F  QUIGLEY.  262  21  9024 
MICHAEL  L  •  QUINCY.  130-50-1367 
FLOYD  A  QUINT  AN  A   585-08-6085 
WILLIAM  C  •  QUISTORF.  388  58-8893 
VICTORIA  A   •   RADCUFFE.  457-03  3082 
DIANA  M   RAINEY.  398-48-1022 
MICHAEL  E.  RAINEY.  003-53-4267 
TIMOTHY  A  RAINEY.  213-78-2097 
DAVID  A  RAMEDEN   478  76-6072 
JOE  E  RAMIREZ.  JR.  453  15  1924 
TORSTEN  E  •   RAMIREZ.  457  84  86«6 
JOHN-   RAMOS.  051  48  0833 
MARTHA  E   •   RANKIN.  245-96-2901 
DARRELLS  RANSOM.  566-27  4944 
WALTER  F  RANT.  II.  157-54-1967 
ANTHONY  M   RAPER.  341-13-0834 
JOSEPH  A  RAPONE.  II.  078-53-8035 
EDWARD  M   RATCUPFE.  316-66  1303 
THEODORE  K   RAUSCH.  417  93  1084 
GEORGE  D  RAY.  419-83-7395 
WAYMOND  L  RAY,  252  17  0860 
STEPHEN  T  REAVES.  115  50-5568 
STEVEN  J   •   REDDIN.  486-60-8096 
ROBERT  S  REDDINOTON.  063  56  4843 
STEPHEN  A  REDMOND.  358-11  5031 
ANDREW  A  •   REESE.  258-96-3576 
TIMOTHY  R.  REESE.  489-58-4140 
I   V   •  REEVES.  JR.  354  96-4330 
JOHN  S  REGAN.  174-54  3006 
STEPHEN  L  REOO.  402-88-2975 
FREDERICK  W   REICHERT.  164-46-8453 
JACK  L.  REICHERT.  518-66-6340 
WILLIAM  P  •   REINER,  203-50-5840 
DONALD  G   REININGER.  523  94  1843 
KURT  C  REITINGER.  524  78-0493 
BRIAN  O  REMMEY.  183-52-6491 
PAUL  A   REMMIE.  335-46-8705 
JAMES  D   RENBAHGER,  441  52-1689 
CHRISTOPHER  K   REORDAN.  01^50-«219 
REBECCA  S  •   REORDAN,  196-44  7583 
PAUL  J   REOYO,  581  02  1827 
MICHAEL  S  REPASS.  267  55-8406 
MICHAEL  RESTY,  JR,  069-54-4612 
DANE  K   REVES,  479-70-6730 
JAMES  B  RHOAD8,  JR,  212-68  0148 
MICHAEL  A  RHODEN,  365  45  5550 
GEORGE  H   RHYNEDANCE,  IV,  533-68-3699 
OSCAR  L  •   RICE,  JR,  405-73-1406 
DIANA  M   RICHARD,  459  21-7784 
DAVID  H   •   RICHARDS,  527-08  6896 
OEWON  ■   RICHARDS,  553  82  7154 
FREDRICK  G   ■   RICHARDSON,  237  04  5034 
IRA  R  •   RICHARDSON  JR,  438-86-0438 
MICHAEL  A  RICHARDSON,  406-80-5417 
THOMAS  J  RICHARDSON.  550-21  5539 
ROSS  E  RIDGE.  304-72-8721 
JOHN  P  RIDILLA.  272  54  2634 
WILLIAM  R  •   RIEGER.  143-549500 
WILLIAM  A  RIOBY   525-04  5585 
WILUAM  E  RIKER,  JR,  557  33-6028 
PRANK  U  RINDONE,  182-54  3347 
RHETTA   RISHER,  247  11-5062 
JOHN  P  •   RITCHEY,  II,  218-66  2714 
STEPHEN  G   RITZ,  183  52  9436 
ROBERT  J   RIVAS,  HI,  566-943160 
MIGUEL  A   •   RIVERA,  584-86^1375 
PEDRO  R   •   RIVERA,  584  42-4122 
MICHAEL  A  •   RIZZO,  461   13  3673 
HOYTE  •   ROBERSON,  527-21  3330 
PETER  J   •  ROBERTS,  144-60-6141 
STEVEN  R   ROBERTS,  256  76-7966 
THOMAS  W  ROBERTSON,  Oil  52  0799 
PATRICK  M   •   ROBEY,  162  48-0093 
HUGH  G   ROBINSON,  JR,  085-52-1512 
LEON  A  •   ROBINSON,  JR,  157-56-9598 
ROOSEVELT*   ROBINSON,  JR.  249  13-7134 
WILUAM  O   ROBINSON,  III.  239  82  6195 
EVAN  E  ROBSON.  160  46  3776 
RICHARD  J   ROBSON  091-46-9432 
SUSAN  M  ROCHA.  255  19-0300 
RUSSELL  C  ROCHTE  JR.  367  72  1063 
MICHAEL  R   •  ROCQUE.  071  54-5200 
STEVE  C  •   RODIS.  024  40-8424 
GILBERTO  •   RODRIGUEZ.  583  70  5312 
MICHAEL  J  •   ROESNER,  324-44-6012 
WILUE  C  •   ROGERS,  216-66-7590 
DAVID  J   ROHRER,  280  96  1573 
CARLOS  R   ROMAN   582  11   1447 
CHRISTOPHER  C  •   ROMIG,  439-82  8078 
PEDRO  J   •   ROSARIO   584-06-3191 
JAMES  G   ROSE,  510  64  7380 
JOSEPH  M   ROSE.  320  54  8023 
HAROLD  S  ROSENTHAL.  019  44  4898 
MARIE  T  •   ROSSI    153-48  5830 
ROBERT  N   •   ROSSI.  030  48-6472 
GREGORY  A  ROSTEN,  475  72  7588 
JERRY  H  ROTH,  480  66-7251 
KATHLEEN  K  •   ROTH  467  92  2431 
MICHAEL  E  ROUNDS,  103  52-6679 
JOHN  S  ROVEGNO,  175  48  5286 
JOHN  U  ROVERO,  047  42-3250 
ORTIZ  R  •   RUBET  583  58  4273 
ANTHONY  R   RUDD  215  70-9716 
FREDERICK  S  RUDESHEIM,  264  75  8656 
GEORGE  R  RUFF,  248  96^290 
RICHARD  J   •   RUFFIN   422-92  1098 
VAL  L  RUFPO  262  35  2086 


EDWARD  J  RUOGERO,  178-44-4212 

THOMAS  R,  RUHL  287-56-9690 

BENIGNO  B  RUIZ,  549-94-9696 

JAMES  C  RUNYAN,  398-44-5931 

REX  A  RUSSELL  487-64-9928 

JOHN  T.  ",  RUSSO,  JR.  135-42-4898 

MARTIN  O,  RUSSO,  003-53-2843 

STEPHEN  L,  RUST,  565-33-7595 

KENNETH  L  ',  RUTLEDOE.  230-94-3643 

DAVID  J,  RUTTEN.  344-13-2116 

MICHAEL  A.  RYAN.  573-33-0S58 

MICHAEL  C  •  RYAN.  081-50-0893 

MICHAEL  D,  RYAN,  563-S4-3040 

DANIEL  BACKS.  156-53-8013 

DAVID  O  SADLER.  160-53-8319 

JOHN  K.  V  8AJEVIC.  477-63-8972 

JAMES  R,  SAJO,  330-68-3421 

VICTOR  M,  SALAZAR.  552-06-1937 

MILLARD  V  SALES.  JR.  431-15-6987 

DONALD  G.  SALO.  JR.  435-11-7190 

R,  ■  SANCHEZCARRASQUILLO.  458-11-3984 

J.  W  SANDERS.  426-06-5418 

BETH  A.  *,  SANFORD,  330-96-3569 

ALAN  C  SANGER.  536-11-3819 

RUSSEL  D,  •,  SANTALA,  227-64-5134 

FELIX  L  •,  SANTIAOOTORRES,  583-94-0469 

BENJAMIN  B,  SANTOS,  262-25-1401 

MARK  T  SARGEANT.  530-48-9339 

JOHN  SARNECKY,  098-52-9677 

WILUAM  R,  V  SARVAY,  459-15-8281 

JOHN  H,  SATTERWHITE.  168-54-9831 

SHEPARD  A.  SAWYER.  JR.  247-17-4511 

CALVIN  R  SAYLES.  522-90-317* 

OAVTD  A.  SCARBAUS.  319-40-016* 

STEVEN  H.  •,  SCERCY.  159-4*- 7774 

RICHARD  G,  SCHENCK.  402-96-3068 

CHRISTOPHER  M,  SCHIEPER.  439-17-6631 

MARK  E.  SCHILLER.  519-70-6575 

GREGORY  J.  SCHLEYER.  481-19-9016 

JOSEPH  R.  SCHMALZEL.  403-82-1982 

EDWARD  J,  V  SCHMIDT,  JR.  393-66-4082 

TERRY  A,  SCHMIDT,  513-60-3080 

MICHAEL  W,  SCHNEIDER.  036-44-6504 

JOHN  B,  SCHOFFSTALL.  567-84-5743 

SIEGLINDE  ',  SCHOLLE,  407-70-3365 

STEVEN  J,  SCHOW ALTER,  226-86-7532 

JAMES  L.  SCHULTHEIS.  523-84-4365 

WARREN  R.  SCHULTZ.  531-68-7693 

CHRISTOPHER  E,  SCHUSTER,  564-04-3376 

PAUL  L  V  SCHWANENBERQ,  463-98-7333 

KENNETH  D,  V  SCHWENDEMAN.  400-80- 1065 

BRYAN  D.  •.  SCOTT.  186-38-0329 

JERRY  D,  SCOTT,  217-68-4929 

MICHAEL  R,  SCOTT.  362-66-4459 

REGINALD  D  SCOTT.  256-17-2179 

JANET  M.  •,  SCOURSI.  572-94-6106 

ROBERT  P  SCRUGGS,  267-35-1955 

SAMUEL  SCRUGGS,  419-92-0960 

VICKI  U  SCRUGGS,  301-64-4153 

MARK  R  SEASTROM.  032-50-3355 

ERIC  D.  SEIFARTH.  256-17-3799 

KATHLEEN  L.  '.  SEITHFAOAN.  301  50-5065 

EDWARD  M,  SEKERAK.  277-46-5988 

JUUA  K,  SENNEWALD.  226-84-0781 

ROBERT  M,  SERINO.  033-44-3330 

JAY  D  •  SERRANO.  364-31-0605 

JAMES  E  •  SETTLES.  251-06-6407 

JOHN  E  SEWARD.  494-64-0909 

SKEREEN  •.  SHACHNOWGILLETTE.  230  74-9799 

DARDEN  D.  SHADRACH.  413-13-6874 

MELVIN  E.  SHAFER.  JR.  049-50-1663 

EDWARD  P.  SKANAHAN.  IV.  143-58-1465 

ROBERT  E.  *,  SHAUGHNESSY,  313-62-8219 

KENT  R.  SHAW,  220-88-5151 

ROBERT  T.  •,  SHAW,  JR,  224-74-7393 

VAN  J,  SHAW,  305-08-3667 

MICHAEL  E,  SHEA.  063-5O-1563 

TIMOTHY  C  SHEA.  036-44-8016 

LEONARD  B  *  SHEARER.  304-60-6064 

THOMAS  R.  SHELTON.  458-04-9411 

RICHARD  J  •,  SHERLOCK.  JR.  306-46-9*56 

RODNEY  D,  SHERMAN,  313-68-7072 

MIRLAM  D  ■  SHIELDS.  550-S*-*952 

GUY  A.  SHIFFLETT.  JR.  333-*«-3944 

RONALD  S.  '.  SHIMABUKURO,  575-76-8S77 

EMMETT  L  V  SHIPLEY,  483-78-3723 

BARRY  L  SHOOP,  194-48-5660 

RICHARD  C,  •  SHRANK,  547-90-9653 

GEORGE  E,  •  SHRIEVES,  319-60-1034 

JAMES  W,  SHUFELT.  JR.  106-54-8315 

RICHARD  C,  "  SHUMARD,  355-50-740* 

WILUAM  F,  V  SHURTZ,  186-38-8533 

P,  J  SIEGEL.  316-80-4367 

FRANCIS  SIENKIEWICZ.  333-SO-5&06 

ROBERT  A.  •,  SILVA,  007-53-6633 

JOSE  I   •  SILVARODRIGUEZ,  583-46-3054 

JACQUEUNE  A  •   SIMCHICK,  066-46-5363 

RICHARD  L  SIMIS.  519-56-6143 

HOWARD  R.  «.  SIMKIN,  316-63-1113 

BRENDA  J,  ■,  SIMMONS.  378-48-9717 

WARREN  O,  V  SIMMONS,  437-11-8573 

MARK  P,  SIMMS,  445-60-3509 

PATRICK  V  '  SIMON,  145-58-8987 

PETER  O,  •,  SIMON,  068-56-62*9 

LAWRENCE  G,  '  SIMOND8,  265-88-1469 

MARK  D,  *  SIMPSON,  191-48-7834 

DAVID  R,  SINGLETON.  267-35-4941 

RICHARD  P  •  SIRNEY.  JR.  361-56-76*4 

WILUAM  L  ■  SISSON,  JR,  231-88-5636 

CINDY  U  8ITO,  084-54-7364 

JAMES  R,  SKELTON,  106-52-9832 

STEPHEN  C  •  SKINNER.  458-19-4054 


WILUAM  T  SLEDOE.  JR.  088-54-1010 
JAMES  S  ■  SUCKER.  263-49-9519 
ANTOINETTE  G  SMART.  395-56-4967 
JON  P  SMART,  456-37  2963 
RICHARD  A  •  SMART,  004-60-4819 
ANDRE  L  *  SMITH.  3S3-9*-*081 
BILLY  R.  SMTTR.  437-15-0*17 
CARL  ■,  SMITH.  203-4*-*71B 
DAVID  V  SMITH.  418-78-0631 
ELLIS  J.  •.  SMTTH.  JR.  416-63-3505 
GEORGE  K   •-  SMITH.  356-44-8296 
GREGORY  M.  V  SMITH.  527  25-7970 
HARRY  L  SMITH.  587-22-8288 
JEFFREY  C  SMITH.  412-78-5251 
JEFFREY  L  V  SMITH.  524-92-0615 
JOSEPH  M  SMTTH.  344-9*-«847 
KETTH  A.  •,  SMITH.  241-11-72*3 
KEITH  C  SMTTH.  434-90-933* 
MARK  D.  *,  SMITH,  308-50-8450 
MICHAEL  F  SMITH,  168-44-4018 
MICHAEL  J  SMITH.  436-08-8184 
MICHAEL  N  SMTTH.  150-54  7433 
MICHAEL  R   ■  SMTTH.  314-68-3133 
NATHANIEL  SMITH.  430-08-4697 
OLIVER  W   V  SMITH,  437-11-7845 
PAUL  D  SMITH,  073-50-2009 
REGINALD  E,  *  SMTTH.  193-46-9515 
ROBERT  H   •  SMITH.  JR.  223-82-2275 
THOMAS  J  SMTTH.  358  15-6540 
VERNA8SA  B  V  SMITH.  499-60-6513 
WILUAM  H  SMITH.  316-70-0366 
EDWARD  W  •  SNEAD.  337-63-7383 
WILLLAM  A  SNEAD.  452-15-2423 
AUDY  R.  SNODGRASS.  455-06-0189 
CHARLES  R.  SNYDER.  507-90-5097 
ARTHUR  A.  •  SOBERS,  086-48-1870 
JOSEPH  A.  •  SOKOU  507-78-2746 
THOMAS  R.  SOLE,  046-58-4521 
MICHAEL  T  SOLOMON,  267-37-9588 
STEVEN  R,  SOSLAND,  457  84-7167 
MICHAEL  E,  SOUDER,  284-62-4045 
JOHN  W  SOVINE.  JR.  232-93-0636 
RICHARD  O  SPEARMAN.  258-04-3586 
PATRICLA  M  •  SPENCER.  219-62-3918 
WILLIAM  J,  SPENCER,  290-42-0239 
WILUE  E,  SPENCER,  402-92-3984 
MICHAEL  G,  SPIGHT,  238-80-8475 
CHRISTOPHER  E,  '.  SPOLETl,  101-52-4686 
CHARLES  D,  ',  SQUIRES.  528-82-3847 
CYNTHIA  E.  STALEY.  266-61-3656 
THOMAS  H.  V  STANTON.  231-80-6449 
BRIAN  P  STAPLETON.  147-56-8505 
IX>NALD  S.  STARCK.  019-52-7227 
DANNY  K,  V  STARK.  431-13-0500 
TIMOTHY  L  •  STARK.  243-74-9783 
JAMES  J,  STAR8HAK.  351-46-3647 
JAMES  A.  •  STAUFPER.  192-46-7155 
TERENCE  L  STEED.  439-06-2597 
ALEXANDER  P.  *.  STEEL.  254-02-9471 
MARY  D  STEELE.  536-11-2323 
MARK  A.  STEENBERG.  126-4»-5395 
JAMES  W.  STEQALL.  24C-15-7406 
BARNEY  J.  STENKAMP.  51»-76-7349 
EDDIE  A.  STEPHENS.  418-S4-1656 
BRIAN  P  STEPHENSON.  570-31-0676 
EDWARD  R.  STEPHENSON.  253-88-4250 
MARK  W.  STEPHENSON,  232-50-8756 
MICHAEL  K,  STEPHENSON,  216-70-9755 
MARK  R,  STEVENS.  531-90-3870 
RANDALL  R.  '.  STEVENS.  506-82-0534 
CARLTON  D.  ■.  STEVENSON.  343-96-5742 
CAROLYN  A.  STEWART.  128-44-3019 
TAMARA  S.  STEWART.  541-76-3960 
CLARENCE  A  *  STIEHM.  II.  566-90-9583 
MICHELLE  K.  STINSON.  501-82-0081 
BEVERLY  M.  STIPE.  425-21-2851 
KENNETH  E,  STIVASON,  187-40-3641 
STEPHEN  C.  •  STOCKMAN.  501-68  1738 
CHRIS  P,  STOINOPF,  270-66-3037 
CHARLES  L.  V  STONE.  249-08-3537 
GEORGE  F,  STONE.  III.  003-46-4313 
JAMES  A,  STONE.  431-76-0*96 
JESSE  M.  STONE.  245-13-6400 
KURT  S,  STORY,  257-74-6669 
JANN  E,  8TOVALL.  431-02-0137 
KEVIN  P,  STRAMARA.  160-54-4399 
STEVEN  P,  •  STRANG,  226-83-4473 
ARTHUR  A  STRANGE.  III.  346-11-8714 
JOHN  C.  STRATI8.  031-53-0409 
CORTNEY  J  STRATMAN.  507-68-8193 
MARK  R,  ■  STRICKER,  4*7-11-4349 
JEPPERY  W,  •,  8TRINGFIELD.  284-50-7647 
WILUAM  R.  STR08NIDER.  313-76-3441 
HARRY  B.  V  STRYPPELER.  385-58-1650 
STEVEN  M.  STUBAN.  045-63-8449 
CARL  L  •.  SUBLETT.  403-84-0*54 
WAYNE  L.  SWAN.  533-74-15*0 
THOMAS  L.  SWAREN.  231-96-4451 
JOHN  P.  SWEENEY.  III.  406-62-3591 
WILMER  A.  SWEETSER.  JR.  414-04-0037 
JOEL  V.  SWISHER.  2S5-*«-5739 
STANLEY  R,  SYDENHAM.  JR.  551-02-5111 
CAROL  J  SZAREN8KI.  39*-44-3337 
REYNALDO  N,  ',  TAIMANGLO,  5*6-62-1525 
WILLIAM  J  TATT.  JR.  5*1-03-738* 
MICHAEL  C,  TALBOTT,  407-9S-43** 
DEAN  P.  •,  TANNER,  3J7-«3-*847 
ANTHONY  J,  TATA  334-*4-«74« 
BARRY  P,  TAYLOR.  346-96-4028 
DEBRA  O.  TAYLOR.  558-90-4214 
JEFFREY  A  TAYLOR.  405-94- 1609 
LEE  F  TAYLOR,  256-84-9789 


SAMMIE  L,  ■  TAYLOR.  493-54-5337 
WENDELL  L  •  TAYLOR.  459-96-9742 
BRYAN  E  •  TEAGUE.  359-52-7018 
JAMES  G   •  TEAGUE.  422-74-9107 
PETER  J  TEDFORD.  538-66-9139 
DAVID  A  TEEPLE8.  395-60-1729 
PHILUP  D  TELANDER.  089-52-6692 
JAMES  R   •  TEMPUN,  JR,  472-66-6745 
REBECCA  S   ■  TERRENOIRE.  196-44-7583 
MARK  W   •  TERRY,  289  58-48*3 
BOBBY  D  •  THOMAS,  439-94-7*07 
DWAYNE  L  THOMAS,  239- U   1024 
EUJAH  •  THOMAS,  JR,  263-39-0843 
HERMAN  ■  THOMAS,  257-94  1795 
JERRY  K   ■  THOMAS,  454-90-3387 
KELLY  J,  THOMAS,  341-17  0604 
PAUL  C  THOMAS,  549-33.1*«9 
RAYMOND  A  THOMAS,  143-58-0142 
SCOTT  G.  THOMAS,  247-06-6718 
WALTER  W  THOMAS,  140-56-5075 
JERRY  D  •  THOMASON,  3*0-74-3519 
CECIL  D  •  THOMPSON,  JR,  334-64-5290 
DENNIS  H.  THOMPSON,  491-66-9089 
THOMAS  A.  THOMPSON,  576-63-6317 
MASON  W  THORNAL.  075-53-5143 
STEVEN  J  •  THORSON,  503-63-6196 
DAVID  S,  •  THURLOW,  325-02-9934 
JEFFREY  J  TIERNEY.  036-44-5791 
MICHAEL  D.  •  TILBON,  393-50-4437 
TIMOTHY  S  •  TIMMONS,  536-72-0730 
JOHN  W  TINDALL.  245-17-1338 
JOHN  M   •  TISSON.  068-54-8301 
FRANK  P  TODD,  546-06  5195 
MAURICE  L  TODD,  314-70-69*3 
WILUAM  E,  TODD,  203-42-6090 
DANIEL  •  TODOROWSKI.  1*7-48-7952 
ROBERT  M  TOOUCHI.  576-86-6593 
HtTBERT  E,  •  TOLLISON,  JR.  464-90-4790 
CHARLES  J  TOOMEY.  JR.  023-46-9056 
CHRISTOPHER  J  TOOMEY.  03*-44-*959 
MICHAEL  R,  TOOMEY.  51*-74-3706 
ROBERT  E  •  TOPPING,  JR.  116-42*03* 
ANDRES  A.  •  TORO.  052-50-1483 
STEVEN  M,  TORRANCE,  255-98-1608 
NELSON  •  TORRES,  315-02-8518 
RENE  P  TORRES,  119-52-9753 
PEDRO  J   •  TORRESCHAMORRO,  240-02-721* 
KARLA  C  TORREZ.  4»0-72-*066 
SCOTT  W  TOUSLEY.  177-42-0487 
TIMOTHY  C  •.  TOUZINSKY,  322-54-40(7 
JOHN  W,  •  TOWERS.  002-40-7853 
WINFRED  D,  •,  TOWNS,  423-88-6029 
UNDELL  B  V  TOWN8EL.  JR,  266-19-15*2 
KONRAD  J  TRAUTMAN,  187-44-8515 
JIMMIE  L  TRAYLOR.  375-5*- 3978 
HOWARD  D.  •,  TREAT,  431-04-6536 
BARBARA  L,  TREHARNE,  373-56-5553 
CUFTON  N  TRIPLETT,  55*-35-47»9 
ERBIN  L,  ■  TROUTMAN,  357-98-9*7* 
GERY  B.  V  TRUTTT,  449-15-8322 
STANLEY  Q,  •  TUNSTALU  255-13-0595 
ALBERT  J   •,  TURGEON.  034-42-7789 
HENRY  C  TURNER.  JR.  219-78-5531 
JOHN  H.  TURNER.  225-98-80*1 
RODERICK  G,  ■  TURNER.  III.  257-76-3518 
ROBERT  A  V  TWITTY.  223-6S-0446 
CLARENCE  L  *,  TYSON.  JR.  40*-8*-4748 
ROBERT  C   UPTON.  III.  439-*«-«095 
MICHAEL  G.  ■  URBAN,  3**-45-0950 
PETER  J,  UZELAC,  403-86-9148 
OSCAR  B  VAIXNT,  052-40-733* 
JOAN  R.  •   VALLANCEWHTTACRE.  400-06-3751 
NEVILLE  S.  V  VANDERBURG,  412-04-6613 
MARION  H,  VANP08S0N.  484-80-3355 
ELMAN  D,  V  VANPELT,  488-52-74*8 
MARK  D,  ■.  VANUS,  348-50-8252 
ROBERT  H,  VA8SE.  531-64-2743 
RICARDO  C.  ■-  VAZQUEZ.  584-76-8425 
DAVID  S.  VELASQUEZ.  456-1 1  -0048 
JESUS  *  VERDEJO.  JR.  584-02-2948 
RICHARD  A,  VERNON.  529-6*-&3<7 
MARY  D  •  VILUVA.  533-S«-S04« 
KENNETH  A.  V  VINING.  JR.  254-13-9943 
MARK  W.  •  VISBECK.  016-50-2*07 
DAVID  A-  ■  VIS80TZKY.  4*1-84-7973 
STEVEN  D,  •  VOLKMAN,  35*-50-0331 
KARL  H  VONBOKERN.  253-04-6060 
CHRISTIAN  J.  •  VONJACOBI.  335-5*-1336 
RANDALL  A  V0NR06ENBERG.  279-56-6355 
DAMIAN  C,  WACKERMAN,  133-52-7793 
JEFFREY  D,  V  WADDELL.  331-86-9874 
CHRISTOPHER  G,  WAGNER.  473-80-4617 
KENNETH  S.  WAGNER.  3*3-37-5700 
ROBERT  J,  WAGNER.  5*8-93-8008 
PAULS,  V  WALCZAK.  031-36-7511 
GREGORY  A.  •  WALDEN.  402-64-7060 
MICHAEL  J.  WALDIER.  331-58-2703 
JOSEPH  A.  WALDRON.  083-52-2996 
CAREY  W.  WALKER.  154-3«-t405 
MICHAEL  R.  *  WALKER.  2*5-94-21*1 
MICHAEL  T  *,  WALKER.  249-17-4154 
JOHN  •,  WALLACE.  35«-5«-1043 
HENRY  H,  WALLER.  III.  413-02-0050 
GUY  J.  ■.  WAI£H.  3*4-50-3229 
KEVIN  B  •,  WALSH.  0*3-40-4511 
LESUE  B  ■  WALSH.  047-5*-1830 
KETTH  R.  ■.  WALTER.  l*4-4*-S721 
RICHARD  K,  WALTERS,  242-94-0438 
WALLY  Z,  WALTERS,  JR,  23*-82-20e7 
DONALD  B.  WALTON,  026-48-6518 
BRAD  M.  ■  WARD.  261-31-4014 
JOHN  R  WARD.  396-68-5588 


MARION  M.  WARD.  4»-7*-a4M 
RICHARD  W  WARD.  211-»2-M6* 
ROLAND  E,  WARD,  3t»-*«-n44 
WILUAM  P,  WARD.  2S8-84-5110 
DAVID  E  WARDLAW.  251-84-8031 
EUGENE  C  WARDYNBKI.  143-S8-37U 
THOMAS  K.  ■   WARK.  0a*-4»-7S«4 
JOHN  C  WARNKE.  0a3-l«-17a« 
VINCENT  E.  WARRICK.  414-**-*l*3 
KEVIN  W   ■  WARTHON.  4J(M)*-«»* 
BETTE  R  ■   WASHOfOTON,  427-0*  »89* 
GEORGE  K  WASBINOTON,  2]*-*0-«10 
RACHEL  M.  ■  WASHINOTON.  40fr-0«-a*45 
VON  C  •   WASHmOTON.  2aS-*0-4417 
BRIAN  F  ■  WATERS.  0M-t3-*049 
KENNETH  A,  •,  WATRAS.  301-43-1111 
GAIL  M   ■  WATKINB.  l»»-<*-mS 
ALAN  G   ■  WATSON.  451-04-49M 
CHARLOTTE  L*  WATSON.  414-(»-9123 
MICHAEL  J  WAWRZYNIAK.  312-72-»*«2 
JEFFREY  M   WEART.  203-43-«ll* 
JOHN  W   WEATHERPORD.  554-23-131* 
JODY  H   •   WEATHERWAX.  047-54-197} 
CHARLES  M,  ■  WEBB,  25*-9*-77*« 
LESUE  E  WEBB,  249-19-1557 
DALE  S,  ■   WEILER,  302-50-3059 
EDWARD  L  WEINBERG,  521  9*^5*27 
IDA  O  WEINER,  450-13-1837 
DIANNE  E  WELCH,  431-17-0*32 
IVAN  B  •   WELCH,  II,  545-04-8334 
STEVEN  N  WELKS,  527-19-5973 
PAUL  L  WENTZ,  295-44-3*61 
BERLYN  G  •   WEST,  JR,  224-80-8516 
RONALD  C  ■   WEST,  218-62-89*0 
TERRY  A  WEST,  507-86-1050 
DENNIS  A  WESTBERG.  394-63-7496 
JOHN  P  WESTBROOK.  III.  437-0«-3950 
MOLLY  J  WESTQATE.  513-40-0043 
STEVEN  D  WESTPHAL.  560-31-7717 
JOHN  F  WHARTON,  350-21  3063 
WILLIAM  A   •   WHATLEY  JR,  247-11  5148 
FRANK  E  WHEELER,  430-21-1309 
BRENDA  Y   •  WHITE.  240-11-0644 
DON  M  WHTTECOTTON.  304-74-5066 
KATHLEEN  L  WHTTEHEAD.  3*2-46-9040 
RAY  A  WHITEHEAD.  413-90-2413 
STUART  A  WHTTEHEAD.  182-40-884* 
CRAIG  M  WHTTEHILL  485-78-2929 
STUART  A  WHITFIELD   150-48-5*01 
MARY  G   WHTTLEY.  3*6-64-7273 
ALVIE  D  ■   WHTTLOCK.  532-60-7454 
BRYAN  G  WHITMAN.  175-48-6146 
BRUCE  G,  •  WHTTTEMORE,  498^56-4*43 
TERRY  L  WIANT,  279-50-8736 
GREGORY  J  WICK.  101-56-3939 
SUSAN  M.  WIDMAN.  065-48-3696 
CHARLES  E,  •  WIGGINS.  246-82-3069 
MARK  R  WILCOX,  140-58-2238 
ROBERT  M,  ■  WILCOX.  273-50-0274 
RICHARD  I.  WILES.  JR.  084-52-3785 
THOMAS  P  WILHELM.  266-39-1574 
JIMMY  L.  *,  WILKERSON,  346-98-6595 
KEVIN  V  WILKERSON.  512-*4-0«94 
SCOTT  F  •  WILKERSON.  511-58-7776 
MARK  S,  •  WILKINS,  238-25^3818 
RAYMOND  C  "  WILKINS,  481-M-6O70 
STEPHEN  M.  WTLKINR  272-64-»*77 
DOUGLAS  W  WILLARD,  042-48-0966 
JEFFREY  D,  •  WILiEY,  009-54-2714 
AARON  J  WILUAMS,  245-13-1381 
CHRISTOPHER  E,  •  WILLIAMS.  491-«*-1014 
EDDIE  B  V  WILLIAMS.  3*5-15-9194 
GARLAND  H  WILUAMS.  255-11-73** 
JAMES  A  WILLIAMS.  487-52-00** 
JEFFREY  N  WILUAMS.  3*9-70-93*0 
MICHAEL  S.  WILUAMS,  21*-7«-3495 
TERRELL  K.  V  WILLIAMS,  2*0-90-*l*7 
CHAUNCER  L  V  WTLUAMSON,  408-13-8100 
JENNIE  M,  •,  WILUAMSON,  254-03-2514 
FRANK  P  WILUNOHAM,  418-82-3490 
CARLTON  P  •  WILLIS,  010-54-96*1 
PAUL  A  WILLIS,  561-90-670* 
CHARLES  A  WILSON,  578^76-13** 
GREGORY  E.  WILfiON.  408-13-4984 
RAYMOND  C,  WILBON,  210-40-1445 
ROBERT  B  *  WILSON,  349-11-7309 
WILLIAM  D,  WILSON,  434-8«-4«*I 
CLAYTON  R  •  WINSTON,  198-43-9110 
JUAN  J  WINTELS,  331-40-6861 
STEPHEN  R   •   WINTER,  390-58-8393 
JAYME  WINTERS,  143-54-7719 
DOUGLAS  R  WISNIOSKI,  033-48-6908 
WILUAM  G  WITHERS,  0*7-50-9594 
JOHN  L  WOLF,  391-**-1874 
ROBERT  H  WOLFE.  255-15-0039 
ROBERT  A,  WOLFF,  JR.  512-70-4157 
LEONARD  WONG.  193-53-5933 
BENNY  E.  WOODARD.  359-17-1150 
LEE  R.  WOODUFF.  363-31-3*13 
ANDRE  G  WOODS.  343-15-57*1 
EDWIN  P  WOODS,  32l-3«-9191 
GEORGE  J   WOODS,  III,  509-**- 2014 
WILLIS  A.  WOODS.  227-**-«»4« 
ARTHUR  W   •   WOOLPREY.  JR.  223-*4-7910 
JAMES  C  ■   WORKMAN.  4*0-10-2701 
ROBERT  B  WORKMAN.  III.  2*3-33-5*83 
THERESA  D,  •  WORTHY,  002-44-3242 
BRIAN  A,  WRIGHT,  032-42-3749 
JOHNK  V   ■   WRIGHT,  321-48-45*5 
MICHAEL  A,  ■  WRIGHT,  440-80-B321 
PAUL  E  WRIGHT,  JR.  1 19-50-1539 
KENNETH  L  •  WRISLEY,  JR,  134-4S-997S 
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USBETH  V   ■   WTATT.  S«J-7»'7141 
JIMMT  R  •  WYRICK,  431-04-llM 
RAYMOND  A.  YANNELLO.  113-4«-«113 
liOWKLL  S.  YARBROUOR.  2S6-M-M9S 
LBON  N.  YATB8.  12»-44-S3S« 
MARK  A.  YCBHNIK.  114-Tt^ir7S 

nm>cRiCK  A.  ycx:him.  ms-so-i6«4 

PETER  H.  •  YOHO.  S«»-«4-0M» 
CHIT  C.  YOUNQ.  UO-M-2904 
JIMMY  O.  YOLmO.  S»<-0]-Uia 
LA  VERM  YOUNO.  JR.  4}>^n-a«01 
RICHARD  A.  •  YOUNO.  JR.  534-«0-iM2 
RICHARD  C  •.  YOONG.  573-17-1173 
SAMUEL  R.  YOUNO.  JR.  403-«»-««37 
TIMOTHY  R  •  YOUNO.  01»-3»-97»8 
WAYNE  M  •   YOUNOMAN.  47»-76-4J»2 
LOUIS  O.  YUENOERT.  323-»4-00M 
STEPHEN  V  '.  ZAAT.  51»-M-M«S 
DANIEL  U  ZAJAC.  U»-Sa-«179 
WALTER  C.  ZAMPELLA.  14»^44->7U 
THOMAS  a  ZANDY.  163^3-3 12« 
STEPHEN  ZAPPALLA.  JR.  Ml  S3-a«M 
JERRY  D.  ZAYAB.  443-M-J71« 
JACK  C  *  ZEIOLER.  JR.  3SI  93  <103 
ROBERT  E.  *  ZEIOLER.  341  90-3448 
CHARLES  O  ■  ZIEOLER.  310^3«-1«9« 
CHRISTOPHER  P  ZIMMERMAN.  139^4S  193« 
RALP  W.  ZIMMERMANN.  234-17-5494 
MARTIN  T  ZIOBRO.  JR.  1 17-53-3694 
JOHN  T.  ZOCCOLA  4I3-13-S933 
WILUAM  C  ZOLP.  343-5S-3S«3 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE    FOLLOWING    NAMED    CADETS.    GRADUATING 
CLASS  OP  1990  UNnXD  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  IN  THE  GRADE  OP  SECOND  LIEUTEN 
ANT.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS.  531.  532.  533  AND  4353 
ALBERT  J  ABBADBSSA.  10«^M-4310 
MARTIN  U  ABBOTT.  540-06- »r7e 
ALLEN  O.  ABELU  453-51-a«81 
JOANN  A  ACCLARITO.  081-58-4701 
WILLIAM  E.  ACHESON.  087-48-9715 
CLAY  T.  ADAMS.  1S0-04-S198 
MICHAEL  A  AGUILAR.  532-90-8477 
DARRYL  K.  AHNER.  310-58-1398 
MARC  D.  ALBANESE.  137-50-4789 
PELISA  8.  ALDAS.  778-70-5369 
HUMBERTO  J  ALEXANDER.  435-45-3306 
NATRANAEL  L  ALLEN.  544-04-0154 
MICHAEL  C  ALLISON.  488-81  5751 
JON  H.  AMIS.  430-37-1018 
GLENN  H   AMNOTT.  011-82-5797 
JASON  B.  ANASCAVAGE.  199-43-8830 
LYNN  S.  ANDERSEN.  477-02-0151 
ALBERT  M.  ANDERSON.  158-88-4374 
DAVID  C  ANDERSON.  318-90-1831 
SCOTT  J  ANDERSON.  551-03-8133 
TIMOTHY  W.  ANDERSON.  481  31-8808 
WALTER  B.  ANDONOV.  530-98-7448 
PAUL  P.  ANDRES.  383-84-7388 
PRANCIS  U  ANDREWS.  343-33-8531 
MICHAEL  U  ANDREWS.  345^5  9538 
PETER  B.  ANDRYSIAK.  538-59-8330 
RICHARD  D.  ANTHIS.  480-49-9135 
STEPHEN  ANTHONAVAGE.  154-8O-8309 
DOUGLAS  W.  APELT.  3TT-53  5747 
WILLIAM  A  ARMELIN.  044-83-4137 
ALBERT  P  ARMONDA  319-74-0703 
MICHAEL  R.  ARMONDO.  135-86-5764 
STERRITT  L.  ARMSTRONG.  408-39-9047 
PACTLV.  ASHCRAin-.  517-84-1330 
JEFFREY  J.  AUOERI.  037-50-5444 
THOMAS  D  AUGUSTTN.  317  88-5858 
CHRISTIAN  E  AUNE.  801-10-7073 
JOHN  H.  AUSTIN.  411-37-4994 
COREY  R.  AVERILL.  003-84-3090 
BRYAN  H.  BABB.  304-84-4058 
MICHAEL  J.  BACKUS.  008-54  3480 
SCOTT  A  BAGGrTT.  440-83  9541 
BRODRICK  J.  BAILEY.  481-15-7448 
HUGH  D.  BAIR.  23&-98-8818 
KRISTIN  M.  BAKER.  401-15-8883 
PAUL  M.  BAKER.  345-73-7876 
WILLIAM  B.  BALDWIN.  031-60-1173 
TROY  L  BAROMANN.  323-54-8481 
DAVID  M.  BARNES.  475-04-7478 
BENJAMIN  0.  BARNETT.  323-88-8010 
MARCO  J.  BARRERA  547-85-3416 
ROBERT  U  BARRIE.  JR.  554-T7-0074 
MTLE8  K.  BARTLEY.  015-52-8431 
JOHN  C.  BASKERVIUX.  234-33-9859 
JOHN  A  BAS80.  455-81-5839 
ORBOORY  M.  BASTIEN.  379-74-5331 
DANIEL  O.  BSATTY.  485-86-7390 
LE8LEE  A  BECBTEU  001-50-4145 
rVAN  P.  BBCKMAN.  331-58-7039 
JASON  R.  BBOUE.  120-44-0844 
SCOTT  A  BELANGER.  483-94-3856 
ROBERT  L.  BELL.  JR.  238-37-4033 
MICHAEL  W.  BEL2ILE.  313-84-1897 
MZUSSA  S.  BENCHOPP.  510-88-5482 
EDWARD  J.  BENZ.  lU.  500-78-8783 
BLI88A  M.  BERGEVIN.  080-54-9238 
MICHAEL  R.  BERKE.  547-81-3598 
DANIEL  T.  BERNAL.  570-90-4444 
STEPHAinK  E.  BERNDT.  587-73-1732 
DANIB.  D.  BDIRY.  254-19-7388 
JOHN  A  BERRY.  210-70-4988 
JOSEPH  &  BIANCHI.  107-44-3383 
PRED  U  BIBLE.  447-78-3157 


THOMAS  J   BIEU  315  82-6333 

DAVID  A   BIERMAN.  558-53  0483 

BENJAMIN  J   BIOELOW.  533-94-3014 

RICHARD  H   BILELLO  058-68  5398 

BRIAN  8  BIRMINGHAM.  050-68-0107 

MICHAEL  W   BLANEY   383-93  7603 

ANDREW  D  BLANK.  079  52-6853 

WILUAM  T  BLISS.  007  88-1347 

BETSY  J  BLOCK.  310-63-8873 

WILLIAM  C  BLUME.  JR.  403  04  2115 

DIANE  U  BODNAR.  389-54-0845 

PATRICE  M   BOCMIO.  073  52  3339 

DAWN  M  BOLAND.  530  63  9883 

EXPEDITUS  A  BOLANOS.  359^6-3894 

SCOTT  C  BOUCK.  325-68-3708 

DOUGLAS  M.  BOONE.  403-78-0569 

JAMES  M.  BOOTH.  137  58-8647 

JAMES  P  BORNEMAN  JR.  203  56  7925 

MARK  E  BOROWSKI,  Oil  82  4073 

MORRIS  L  BOTKIN.  496-58-4428 

DAVID  W   BOTTCHER.  069-54-0330 

PHIUP  R  BOYD.  334-88-6854 

TERRELL  C  BOYD.  328^  17  0254 

LEONARD  C  BOYER.  II.  498-88-991 1 

PATRICK  M   BOYER.  044-78-5870 

JONATHAN  T  BOYER  KENDRICK.  507  94-7061 

CHRISTOPHER  BOYLE.  185-44-3784 

SAMUEL  R  BOYLES.  349-55-5012 

CYNTHIA  L  BRANCH.  333-88  7737 

BRYAN  A  BRAUER.  392  73-5318 

STEPHEN  M   BREAGY.  001  58  9534 

DAVID  N   BRECHBUHL.  100-52  3306 

MARK  D  BREWSTER.  503-90-6151 

ROSS  I*  BRIGGER.  470^74-1030 

HIIXERY  J  BROADOUS.  444  76-6844 

PATRICK  P  BOSSEAU  008  48  9380 

DEBORAH  A  BROWN.  153  76-0707 

JOHN  M   BROWN.  335^80  4766 

STEPHEN  J   BROWN,  129-63-0649 

MICHAEL  E  BROWNE.  3SO-08.4534 

JOHN  R   BRUELLMAN,  478-90  4423 

JOHN  F  BRUMLIK.  146-58-1408 

JOSEPH  P  BRUNO.  587  08-0592 

DOUGLAS  M  BRYAN.  460-96-7688 

JONATHAN  D  BUELL.  539-93  0471 

JAMES  C   BULL.  301  82-6591 

ERICF  BULLER.  113-80  1767 

RONALD  B  BUNCH.  250  59-7423 

ERICC  BURGER.  282  54-4549 

ANTHONY  P  BURGESS  048-74-9714 

WILLIAM  G   BURKE.  JR.  231-68-4334 

KEITH  W  BURLESON.  416-74-7053 

BRIAN  S.  BURLINGAME.  010-63-0105 

DAVID  R  BUSHEE.  175-56-3059 

STEVEN  J   BUTLER.  252  39-5248 

CATHERINE  M   BYRNES.  091-80-9905 

MARSHALL  B  CAIN.  JR.  248-21  5059 

RICHARD  V  CAIN.  257  06-3912 

RANDALL  K  GALES.  283  78-5438 

MARK  J  CAMARENA.  554  75^2326 

BRYAN  E  CAMPBELL.  426^15  6222 

MARJORIE  M  CAMPBELL.  310-92  6085 

BRIAN  W  CANNON.  346-82-5888 

LOREN  G  CANNON.  JR.  518^04  8934 

JEFPERY  A  CARLSON.  531-60-2957 

DAWN  M   CARLTON.  224-25-8561 

JOSEPH  A  CARMODY.  527-81-9025 

WILLIAM  H  CARRIER.  355  54-0818 

EDUARDO  U  CARTAYA.  593  28-7644 

KENNETH  R  CASEY   086-43-8753 

EDWARD  A   CASHMERE.  441  72  9633 

TIMOTHY  M   CAULEY.  256-39-2269 

DOUGLAS  E.  CHAMBERLIN.  149-66^  1478 

DENNIS  P  CHAPMAN   382-78-4342 

KENNETH  E  CHAPMAN   253-45-3878 

TOM  S  CHENG  553-75  2133 

ERIC  M  CHIBNIK.  350-68-0431 

RAYMOND  I  CHO  290  83  9618 

BENEDICT  J  CHU.  054  46^3187 

RANDY  J  CHUNG.  568-35-8732 

JON  J  CHYTKA.  479-68-4792 

DAVID  A.  CIESINSKI.  557-57  3163 

STEPHEN  D  CIPRULAK.  176-64-9419 

THOMAS  J  CLANCY.  JR.  101  -68-3433 

PRANK  S.  CLARK.  III.  361-69-4905 

GLENN  A  CLARK.  386-58-4681 

JEFFREY  J  CLARK.  232-40-0937 

KEVIN  E  CLARK.  414-39  1880 

RICHARD  M  CLARK  014  82  8837 

ANDREW  T  CLEMENTS.  228  31  4780 

MARK  A  CLOUSE.  397  72-4799 

TRACEY  CLYDE.  585  96^4904 

SAMUEL  COCHRANE.  086-84  7776 

DENNIS  P  COLLINS,  15444-4512 

TIMMY  L  COLLINS.  435-94  1453 

BRIAN  C  COOK.  080-62  5442 

DANIEL  J  COONEY.  010-54-4088 

JAMES  C  COPENHAVER.  516  88  4431 

ROBERT  G  CORMIER.  017-44  3518 

EDDIE  J  COTTLE.  JR.  233  27  8240 

DAVID  B  COX.  585  82  0700 

SHANNON  C  COX.  514  7M617 

ERIKA  I  CRAMER  548-79-6098 

EVERTON  M  CRANSTON.  145-56  0729 

CARL  A  CURRIERA.  090-64-8241 

SCOTT  R  CURTIS.  137  76-7143 

PAUL  R  CUSACK.  333-58-4419 

TRAVIS  L.  DALTON,  519-13-0908 

MARK  R   DANIELS   210-64-7244 

FREDERICK  J   DANNER,  221  40-1528 

KIMBERLY  U  DARBY.  589-07  8593 

MARCUS  R   DARNELL.  413  93  3545 


ROBERT  E  DAVIDSON.  438-39-5734 
PATRICK  B.  DAVIE.  155-54-1387 
RICARDO  DAVILA.  359-80-8439 
BRIAN  C.  DAVIS.  553-75-8456 
IRA  B.  DAVIS.  448-73-8689 
PATRICK  8.  DAVIS.  470-90-7837 
RICHARD  A  DAVIS.  385-74-8485 
RODNEY  A.  DAVIS.  385-83-9817 
RON  DAVIS.  293-64-0331 
JOSEPH  L.  DAY.  033-56-4795 
PRANK  J.  DECARLO.  235-11-4687 
GREGORY  A.  DECKER.  248-23-6947 
RODNEY  J  DECKER.  481-88-2406 
PIORE  J.  DECOSTY.  III.  086-62  9031 
BERTRAND  H.  DEFOREST.  047-88-1806 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  DEGARAY.  054-56-9501 
JOHN  C  DEHN.  448-80-1943 
JOSEPH  N.  DEJUUnS.  054-88-4904 
DANA  C  DELISLE.  001-84-8019 
TODD  A.  DELLERT.  053-88-8817 
JAMES  T  DELLOUO.  088-46-1518 
DANIEL  R.  DELP.  JR.  189-83-9180 
STEVEN  L.  DELVAUX.  481-84-3791 
KELLY  M.  DEMER8.  080-88-0997 
SARAH  D.  DENTON.  075-83-8999 
KELLY  D.  DEPREKER.  280-33-2723 
JULIE  E.  DESMOND.  151-76-1878 
MICHAEL  D.  DETLEF8EN.  431-55-2375 
JOHN  G.  DEVINE.  238-23-2288 
MARIO  A.  DLAZ.  588-17-1282 
JAMBS  P  DIGGINS.  020-46-1997 
GEORGE  A.  DIKEMAN.  056-54-7817 
ANDREW  C  DILLON.  312-74-9190 
DEBBY  D  DINES.  302-58-2961 
BARRETT  S  DOANE,  453-87-7379 
KEVIN  B  DODSON.  544-88-9204 
MICHAEL  G  DOLAN,  045-74-4161 
JONATHAN  R  DOLS.  471-68-4283 
DANIEL  O  DONELIN.  181-48-3687 
MOIR  P  DONELSON.  331-72  1444 
KATHRYN  A.  DONNELLY.  071-62  3230 
SEAN  L.  DORFMAN.  018-82-3058 
JEB  S  DOWNING.  512-82-3882 
SEAN  D.  DRAKE.  078-44-9146 
RONALD  W  DRAPER.  518-04-3397 
MICHAEL  D.  DRISKO.  037-36-7130 
PAUL  S  DUBBEI^.  098-44-3808 
FITZHUGH  L  DUOOAN  III.  451-47-8050 
LEEANN  DUHOSKI.  125-84-2614 
TIMOTHY  L.  DUKEMAN.  374-82-0954 
MICHAEL  D.  DULLEA.  127-82-1087 
MICHELLE  A.  DUNNE.  342-72-5880 
STEVEN  C.  DURHAM.  552-57-2617 
RICHARD  S.  DUROST.  047-68-7583 
ERIC  A.  DUTTON.  350-35-0181 
SCOTT  A.  EADER.  383-88-2721 
JOY  L.  EBBERSON.  538-92-1273 
JENNIFER  M   ECKROTH.  144-72-7570 
KRISTIN  M  EDWARDS.  133-64-8409 
ERIC  A.  EG  AN.  258-39-2821 
JOHN  M.  EGGERT.  520-82-5829 
MICHAEL  L  EOGLESTON.  429-53-4507 
BARRY  J,  EHLERS.  297-80-8922 
JOHN  W  EISENHAUER.  079-88-1823 
CHARLES  B.  ELLIOTT.  096-82-8474 
RICHARD  L.  ELLIS.  520-88-7799 
ERIC  S  ENOS.  024-48-8308 
TIMOTHY  J.  ERTMER.  391-88-7442 
DAVID  A  BSPOSrrO.  146-48-0008 
ANDREW  R.  ETNYRE.  570-92-4979 
JEFFREY  S.  EVANS.  375-68-7989 
MICHAEL  P  EVANS.  559-51-0383 
JEFFREY  N.  EVENSON.  491-88-1170 
DANIEL  N  EWEN.  493-76-0705 
ALBERT  P.  FARRAR.  JR.  421-17-2889 
TODD  D.  PATH,  154-52-0722 
DANIEL  J   FAY.  105-48-5558 
CURTIS  D.  PEISTNER.  472-64-1919 
RONALD  E.  FELDER.  JR.  300-78-7857 
GREGORY  K.  FENNEWALD.  508-13-9484 
DAVID  J   FERGUSON.  292-80-4078 
DAVID  P  FERGUSON.  292-58-0031 
FELIPE  FERRER.  583-85-7739 
THOMAS  J.  FIELDS  III.  134-68-8959 
DANIEL  C.  FIRLIE.  213-88-9041 
MICHAEL  T  FISHER.  578-84-2788 
TYLER  P.  FITZGERALD.  534-90-4561 
BRENDAN  J   PTTZPATRICK.  133-80-0387 
JENNIFER  L.  FLEMING.  484-88-5858 
JENNIFER  R.  FLORBS.  550-47-8334 
ERIC  P  FLOWERS.  354-43-8358 
CAROLYN  A.  FORD.  488-92-3715 
ANDREW  J  FORSSELL.  170-42-9321 
COLUN  J.  PORTIER.  530-74-7852 
MELYNDA  M.  FOSTER.  358-82-8318 
MICHAEL  L.  FOSTER,  25439-1153 
DAVID  M.  FOYE.  JR.  533  90-9438 
SCOTT  A  PRANK.  092-63-1327 
BRIAN  P  PREIDHOFF.  189-56-3044 
JACK  D.  PREY.  453-51-6857 
KENNETH  S  FU.  183-52-4985 
MICHAEL  P  GABEL.  088-53-4321 
MARK  C.  GAGNON.  584-33-9030 
RAOUL  A  GAINEB.  522-08-2489 
KIMO  C.  GALLAHUE.  407-74-5478 
VICTOR  G.  GARCIA.  JR.  089-88-0013 
MARC  O  GAHLETT.  514-70-7811 
JAMES  T  GARRETT.  093-83-O5S8 
BRLAN  P.  GARRISON.  428-11-3439 
ERIC  B.  GABS.  238-15-7313 
LEO  T  GATEWOOD  III.  343-31-1918 
KAY  U  GELINAS.  574-84-3439 
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JONATHAN  D  OELMAN.  113-63-8833 
DOUGLAS  J.  GELS.  303-60-8321 
LEROY  GENERAL.  JR.  042-68-7546 
MICHAEL  D.  GENOLER.  475-84-0519 
BRLAN  R.  OEPHART.  295-88-9566 
TAD  L.  GELLNGER.  370-84-3956 
WILLIAM  E.  GIBSON.  057-62-5216 
RICHARD  A  GIE8ELER.  203-48-2889 
DANIEL  J.  OIESING.  580-45-8763 
STEVEN  W  GILLAND.  335-63-2806 
GREGORY  A.  GILLEY.  500-62-6140 
THOMAS  W  GILUGAN.  149-74-5933 
ANDREW  S.  OIRARDI.  093-68-2534 
BOBBY  E.  GLASPIE.  JR.  348-39-7818 
GEOFFREY  J.  GLOVER.  JR.  439-45-1417 
DAVID  O  OLUTH.  JR.  344-33-3389 
GEORGE  W  GODFREY.  315-74-5698 
OLEG  A  OOSTOMELSKY.  086-63-6968 
JAMIE  GOUGH  IV.  464-04-5903 
SCOTT  A.  GRAHAM.  283-80-7769 
MARTHA  G  GRANGER.  223-25-0407 
LANCE  M  ORANHOLM.  394-90-0815 
TAYLOR  L.  GRAY.  449-83-5105 
WILLIAM  M  GRAY.  419-94-8299 
MATTHEW  K   GREEN,  071-68-0804 
RONALD  J.  GREEN.  163-58-4247 
KEVIN  P.  GREOOIRE.  129-66-9717 
KARL  A  GREIFFENDORP.  38190-8781 
DARRYL  C.  GRIFFIN.  548-47-1724 
KIMBERLY  L.  GRIFFIN.  079-68-7863 
ANDREW  L.  OROEGER.  155-78-8856 
JENNIFER  A.  ORZBEK.  333-64-4390 
ROBERT  A.  OUERRIERO.  JR.  113-52-6958 
DAVID  J  GUUCK.  338-04-3505 
THOMAS  H.  GUNTRIP.  363-84-3879 
TRITRON  R  GUROANUS.  505-15  9056 
JEFFREY  C  HAOLER.  269-52-8408 
SCOTT  G.  HAIR.  051-84-6713 
ALLISON  L.  HALL.  091-84-1089 
DAVID  A.  HALL.  JR.  286-80-1853 
HOWARD  P  HALL.  418-15-5399 
EDWARD  S.  HALLAS  III.  159-54-9392 
AUDREY  J.  HANAGAN.  340-74-4901 
RICHARD  U  HANSEN.  480-92-9493 
DAVID  W.  HARDY.  453-19-8744 
JEFFREY  T.  HARROD.  403-31-5930 
DAVID  M.  HART.  333-33-1884 
RUSSELL  R.  HARVILLE.  570-75-9071 
MARK  A.  HASEMAN.  308-88-7100 
MICHAEL  D.  HASSMAN.  395-76-7918 
KEITH  A.  HATTES.  013-44-3281 
WILUAM  A.  HAUSCHILD,  150-50-7531 
TIMOTHY  G   HAVENHILL.  481-31  9380 
KEITH  A.  HAVENSTRITE.  455-06-7083 
KENNETH  A  HAWLEY.  018-83-3592 
RUSSELL  C  HAYES.  106-84-3995 
LISA  C  HAYLETT.  593-34-8829 
GARRETT  D  HEATH.  260-43-8424 
RONALD  E.  HEATHERLY.  247-43-0277 
CHRISTINA  U  HEBERT.  593-28-7538 
JAMES  M  HEIDENBERGER.  362-56-2945 
JEFFREY  P  HELBUNG.  108-68-2701 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  HEUXON.  398-84-0159 
ROBERTO  V  HENNESSY.  557-17-0858 
BRANDON  K   HERL.  514-84-8431 
JAMES  J   HEMACLNSKI.  358-66-1109 
HEATHER  A.  HERRING.  052-88-6185 
KERI  J  HESTER.  558-11-3343 
MATTHEW  W,  HESTER.  241-29-8350 
PAUL  C.  HESTER.  143-74-5969 
DONALD  A.  HICKS.  379-94-9987 
JUUANNE  T  HIEBERT,  016-60-8462 
DANIEL  U  HIGGINS.  484-96  7659 
MICHAEL  S.  HIGGINS.  JR.  223-33-5241 
DAVID  C,  HILls  190-64-1312 
KEVIN  M.  HILL.  085-86-8014 
MICHAELS,  HILL.  114-50-4422 
CALVIN  L.  HINB8.  446-66-2932 
WILLIAM  U  HINSHAW  III.  458-45-4869 
STEVEN  B.  HOCEVAR.  386-84-6759 
SCOTT  L  HODSDEN.  009  50-3668 
STEPHEN  HOFFMANN.  100-62-9958 
ANTHONY  J.  HOFMANN.  471-93-0094 
DALLAS  L.  HOLVERSON.  393-74-7915 
JOHN  K,  HOPP.  188-58-8229 
KEVIN  L.  HOPPENS.  506-86-9882 
VICTOR  R  HORN.  498-80-2990 
KELSO  W,  HORST.  JR.  019-80-8752 
JAMBS  C.  HORTON.  JR.  455-43-5593 
JAMBS  M.  HOULAHAN.  245-98-6645 
CLAUDE  E,  HOUSE.  251-37-9811 
EDWARD  P.  HOYT.  415-90-9380 
DANIEL  F  HU ANTES.  384  88  1805 
MICHAEL  T  HUBBARD.  476-74-0742 
JEFFREY  T  HUBERT,  051-62-8807 
RALPH  M.  HUDNALL.  JR.  561-77-4571 
MICHAILS.  HUERTER.  458-57-4186 
CHRISTOPHER  M   HUGHES.  456-57  3120 
BEAVER  U  HUH.  454-63-3114 
CHRISTINA  L.  HULL.  217-90-9793 
RODNEY  S  HULSE.  521-35-0043 
DAVID  E,  HURLEY.  109-44  7000 
MICHAEL  J  HU8TEAD.  505-08-8564 
ROBERT  P  HUSTON.  560-83-6643 
PAUL  HUSZAR.  277-74-8438 
KEVIN  S.  HUTCHISON.  590-34-1457 
HEYWARD  G   HUTSON.  226-19-3827 
ROBERT  W  HUTSON.  226-19-3834 
TODD  R.  HUTTON.  323-50-9420 
AUGUSTO  A.  INGLES.  302-76-1033 
STEPHEN  A   INOUYE.  462-41  2941 
STEPHEN  D  IRAM.  074-64-5805 
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ROBERT  D  IRVING,  580-96-1104 
DANIEL  J   IZZO.  143-88^3839 
JEFFREY  D  JACK.  530-82-9475 
ANTHONY  T  JACKSON.  415  39-1 128 
HENRY  L  JACKSON  II,  040-78  5808 
LOUIS  M  JACKSON.  JR.  342  11-5398 
MARK  A  JACKSON.  521-84-0844 
MICHAEL  S.  JACKSON.  214-96-8407 
JAMES  F  JACOBS.  311-80-7004 
CHRISTOPHER  P  JENKINS.  461-98-8238 
JOHN  P  JENKINS.  453-35-8179 
BRADFORD  L  JOHNSON.  404-03-8431 
CAROL  A  JOHNSON.  582  43-2849 
GORDON  B  JOHNSON.  213-06-8702 
JONI  J  JOHNSON.  296^72-8521 
TODDG.  JOHNSON,  481-98-1508 
ALAN  R  JONES.  331-60-5436 
DAVID  T  JONES.  205-84-1088 
DEREK  A  JONES.  30152  1760 
FLEMING  H  JONES.  JR.  521   15  9972 
JAMES  E.  JONES.  343-56-3341 
JOHN  W  JONES.  524-41-5256 
OUAY  B  JONES.  065-66-8725 
ROBERT  S.  JONES.  254  35-8938 
THOMAS  K  JONES  272-80-9133 
THOMAS  W  JONES,  250-57-5837 
SEAN  C  JORDAN,  223-33-1063 
MYER  JOY.  131-68-6397 
CHRISTINA  S  JUHASZ.  297-52-8345 
JOEL  L.  KAIN.  II.  542-96-8507 
AARON  E.  KALLOCH.  005  78-0730 
JOSEPH  M  KANE.  119-86-0150 
ALAN  D  KATZ.  175-56  6829 
MARK  A,  KECK.  177-64-0570 
JASON  E  KELLEY.  297-78-2435 
ROBERT  L,  KELLEY.  JR.  017-84-2099 
SUSAN  I*  KELLEY.  182-50-4018 
ANDREW  J  KELLY.  478-98-1821 
DANIEL  P  KENNEDY.  170-82-3679 
JOHN  W  KENNEDY.  III.  018-50-2405 
MATTHEW  J   KENNEDY.  032-58-7799 
SUZANNE  M   KENNEDY.  076-88-1572 
MATTHEW  J   KEPHART.  492-88-3068 
JOHN  F  KERISH.  137  74-5689 
RICHARD  E  KERN.  290-78-4577 
STXPHEN  KERWICK.  140-52-0843 
KUMAR  C  KIBBLE.  525-53-2301 
JEFFREY  S  KIEFT.  381-76-3011 
MICHAEL  A.  KILBANE.  584-39-2715 
SEAN  M   KILKENNY.  060-82-6487 
PETER  G  KILNER.  219-98-4040 
DANIEL  M.  KING.  JR.  243-02-0200 
JOSHUA  A.  KING.  547  96-3439 
KEVIN  C  KING.  392-68-9838 
MARK  C.  KIRBY,  351-37-3477 
LEE  C,  KIRSCHBAUM.  353-68-3764 
SHAWN  E.  KLAWUNDER.  574-64-1870 
MARK  J.  KNEI6.  II.  130-64-7954 
VANN  P.  KNIGHT.  360-39-8473 
JOHN  A  KNIGHTEN.  II.  434-19-9486 
SHARLENE  J  KNYVETT.  564-79-8369 
JEAN  E  KOBES,  333-52-8237 
JENNIE  M   KOCH.  216-72- 1806 
ROBERT  A.  KOKORDA  043-48-9749 
JEFFREY  S.  KOPP.  152-62-9795 
DEBORAH  L.  KOTUUCR.  148-70-9984 
JAMES  N.  KRAKAR.  358-60-7389 
BRIAN  E.  KRAMER.  477-94-3151 
MICHAELS  KRAMER.  110-48-2410 
PETER  W  KRAMER,  376-90-4859 
RICHARD  P  KREUSCHER,  373-88-0073 
JOSEPH  W  KRIDER,  375-80-0785 
STEVEN  A  KRNAVEK   449-31-7996 
STEVEN  K.  KROENLEIN.  548-71-6425 
ROBERT  J.  KRONING.  156-74-1238 
ROBERT  T  KRUMM.  389-78-5002 
MARK  R  KUHARICH.  429-35-2749 
ALEKSANDER  E.  KUPCIS.  535-92-3320 
PAUL  B  KUZNIK.  477-80-8388 
PAUL  M  LACKMAN,  224-98-8617 
TIMOTHY  C  LADOUCEUR.  550-33-8709 
WALTER  A  LAMB.  JR.  335-78-9756 
JONATHAN  A,  LANCLANI.  013-80-5507 
MARK  H  LANDES.  411-45-8164 
SCOTT  D.  LATHROP.  385-70-4118 
BRIAN  M   LAYTON.  289-74-6054 
DLANA  M.  LEACH.  553-79-7857 
DAVID  J  LEE.  155-63-7675 
JOHN  C  1.1^  547-81-5745 
SEUNG  J  LEE.  313-86-9589 
CHRISTOPHER  LEHNER,  153-68-4257 
CHAD  N   LEMOND,  310-82-1265 
MICHAEL  E  LENHART.  III.  077-62  1141 
JOHN  J  LENKART.  332-52-6015 
PENELOPE  S  LENZ.  355-41-4812 
DANIEL  K  LEVENSON.  530-847995 
DAVID  P  LEWIS,  554-61  3723 
MICHAEL  A  LEWIS.  254-43-4719 
RAYMOND  H   LEWIS.  JR  214-96-8371 
THEODORE  M   UDDELL.  323-72  1529 
WILUAM  W   UDSTER.  574-70-5198 
JAMES  B  UNCOLN,  JR.  194-44-3924 
CHRISTOPHER  E  UNQLE.  435-37-3423 
STEVEN  M   UNN.  070-58-5017 
PATRICK  S  UNNIHAN  398-76-8703 
GARRET  R  UPECKY.  272-80  3182 
DAVID  A,  LONGHORN,  399-72  5051 
JAMES  P  LOWE.  205-52-8978 
DAVID  U  LUCAS.  301-62-4546 
JONATHAN  E.  LIINDSTEDT  556  75-6951 
PETER  C  LYDON.  069  62-4227 
DARREN  D  LYNN  594-30-8547 


ROBERT  W.  LYONS.  181-tl-ll7i 
JOSEPH  W.  MACK.  045-78-8X1 
MARCOS  A.  MADRID.  571-28-4174 
ANDREW  Q  MAORACIA  555-73-9184 
PATRICK  G  MAGRAS.580-1 1-5433 
MICHAEL  J  MAMMA  Y.  007-83-8845 
PATRICK  E  MANOIN.  307-54-4787 
BRLAN  K.  MANOU8.  211-73-9643 
ALBERT  E.  MANNES.  374-74-1877 
TINA  R  MANNING.  479-94-09N 
DALE  R  MANRY.  415-47-1408 
SCOTT  L  MAP8TONE.  548-81-1054 
STEVEN  D  MARCONTELL.  449-59-8917 
KEITH  A  MARKHAM.  364-59-9386 
NIKOLAI  P  MARKOWrrZ.  559-73-5198 
KRISTLAN  M   MARKS.  357-31-0448 
ANDREW  J  MARTIN.  408-93-9455 
MATTHEW  S  MARTIN.  488-88-1074 
MEG  M  MARTIN.  151-70-2382 
PAUL  J  MATHEWS.  JR.  417-15-8383 
RUBEN  R  MATOS.  121-58-9204 
TODD  M  MATT80N,  571-73-0833 
DOUGLAS  M  MATTY.  192-46-8780 
FRANK  S  MAYER.  549-53-4035 
JOHN  E.  MAYER.  220-98-1876 
MICHAEL  J   MAZUR.  236-04-8836 
KEVIN  M.  MCALLISTER.  141  72-2889 
TROY  J.  MCCANN.  438-15-3557 
DANIEL  J  MCCARTHY.  130-50-8854 
STEWART  C  MCCARVER.  169-83-3343 
THOMAS  D  MCCLE8KEY.  543-94-7464 
DAVID  M   MCCLOSKEY.  450-33-5793 
LLOYD  M   MCCLURE.  338-53-8797 
SHANNON  M  MCCONNELl^  252-39-6139 
PRESTON  F  MCCORMICK.  559-08-9825 
GREGORY  W  MCCOWN.  460-117514 
EMILY  J  MCCRACKEN,  560-79-7600 
JEFFREY  A  MCDOUGALU  489-98-0785 
LARRY  P  MCELRATH.  211-82-9338 
JOSEPH  P  MCGEE.  549-94-3336 
JOHN  G  MCGINN.  193-80  9991 
BRIAN  E  MCGLUMPHY.  527-87  9383 
DENNIS  S  MCKEAN.  580-83  7136 
WILUAM  S  MCKEE.  449-57-8631 
ROBERT  E  MCKILLOP.  099-68-3488 
TERENCE  E.  MCLINSKEY.  JR.  054-80-3877 
MARKHAM  N  MCMULLEN.  453-39-4136 
MICHAEL  P  MCNALLY.  394-94-5415 
JAMES  F  MCNULTY,  JR.  219-04-3015 
MARK  L  MCRAY.  556-67-1315 
WILUAM  A  MEDINA  552-33-8907 
JEFFREY  A.  MEEK.  505-90-8045 
MARGARET  A  MELOCH.  472-90-1254 
JOEL  E  MEYER.  383-58-7238 
STUART  L.  MEYER.  384-86-0050 
MATTHEW  T  MICHAELSON.  063-68-6847 
EDWARD  O  MIILLER.  III.  263-83-2883 
CHARLES  R.  MILLER.  224-84-2893 
FRED  W  MILLER.  III.  553-63-3892 
JOHN  P  MILLER.  299-66-6804 
LAWRENCE  C   MILLER.  JR,  191-80-3383 
MARK  S  MILLER,  283-76-6133 
ONEAL  MILLER.  555-59-8049 
TYLER  G,  MILLER.  451-59-3036 
STEVEN  D  MILSTEIN.  334-08-4970 
ALEKSANDAR  MILUTDJOVIC.  318-83-1038 
NEIL  J  MINIHANE.  038-43-4451 
DON  W   MLNTON.  453-85-4884 
VICTORIA  L  MIRALDA.  549-49-6307 
STEVEN  M   MISKA  138-64-8149 
VICKIE  D  MIT  ALAS.  534-82-0132 
BRADLEY  K  MITCHELl^  314-88-9345 
GREGORY  K  MITCHELL.  444-60  1232 
JONATHAN  S  MITCHELL  050-67  3535 
MICHAEL  W  MIZE.  418-98-8023 
DANIEL  C  MOLU  188-42-3798 
BRYAN  S  MONTEITH.  293-53-4086 
SERGIO  MORA  550-33-1326 
HERIBERTO  MORENO,  JR,  044-88-0507 
RAYMOND  R  MORIN   006-74  3045 
CHARLES  D  MORRIS,  469-94  8120 
MOREY  O  MORRIS.  216-96-0741 
SAMUELD  MORRIS.  228-19-1347 
KURT  A  MOSHER.  123-80-4134 
JOHN  C  MOYSE.  JR.  264-51-0040 
KARL  E  MUEHLHEUSER  228-19  7165 
GARRETT  E  MULROONEY,  II  476-02-5243 
TIMOTHY  T  MULVILLE,  528-43-4599 
OBERT  U  MUNDEN.  453-35-1861 
LUIS  A  MUNIZ.  365-81-7419 
SCOTT  A  MUROCK.  535-90-5441 
KENNARD  M  MURPHY.  II.  463-87-7395 
KEVIN  P  MURPHY.  044-74-4032 
MARK  E,  MURRAY,  189-62-2341 
MICHAEL  J  MUSIOU  509-78-4352 
KENNETH  J   NADERMANN,  482-03-5037 
RICHARD  S  NAIR.  159-48-2983 
GEORGE  P  NALL.  159-54-0337 
CHAUNCY  C  NASH.  363-70-5105 
MICHAELC  NASON.  229  19-3866 
RAMON  A  NEGRON   583-81  9658 
LYNDEL  M   NELSON   585-33-4321 
ERIC  J   NESS.  518-04-3891 
MARK  C  NESTER,  446-84-0117 
FREDERICK  A   NETTLES.  419-72-1453 
EDWARD  J  NEVERIL.  323-74-5843 
THOMAS  A,  NEVILLE.  220-88-0876 
JON  M   NEWHARD.  163-46-3501 
BRYAN  D  NEWMAN.  486-84-8255 
BRIAN  T  NICHOLS.  141-84-9669 
RAYMOND  E  NICHOLS  JR  031  82  8112 
THERESA  B  NICHOLS.  194-48  3553 
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SUZANNE C  HlELSfW.  J«»-»3-7UJ 
ERIC  C.  NIEMANN.  n«-«J-2S«S 
JERRY  W.  NHS.  OU-U-MSI 
JAMES  I.  NOLBB.  417-OS-OS72 
JAMES  E.  NTOAARO.  3M-«3-M»< 
WtUJAM  J  NYQAARD.  JM-SJ  STTS 
JOHN  J  OBRIEN.  150-M-4M3 
DAVID  I.  OCIANDER,  314-»0-1572 
JACOB  W  OCONNELl,  477-73-MM 
PATRICK  ODEA.  00»-4»-»45« 
MICHAEL  &  ODOM.  527  43  7180 
FREDERICK  U  ODONNEU.  18»-«4  »79« 
RODNEY  J  OrrE.  J»l-««-»34» 
JOHN  A.  OORADY.  0«7-5«-70«« 
SCOTT  D.  OHKAREN.  14C-««-5<Sl 
CLARE  P  OKXETPK.  34&-M-&4M 
SHANE  M.  OKELLY.  13}-SS-3a07 
SUZANNE  M.  OLDENBURG.  II0-S»-3213 
STEPHEN  N.  OLEJASZ.  2J4-a«-M45 
JOSEPH  OLMEDA.  Vlt-it-t9T! 
ANDREW  A.  OLaON.  Ml  0«^  1406 
JEFPREY  T  ONEAU  431-55^203 
JOHN  P  ONEIL.  r7J-74  1402 
CATHERINE  C.  ORPEN.  475-»4-«««« 
JAMES  R  ORRANOE.  III.  142  74  393« 
DAVID  C.  ORTEGA.  5M-M-27M 
MICHAEL  A  ORTElil.  443*0-7803 
MICHAEL  J  OTOOLE.  III.  073-54-7455 
DAVID  P  OTTAVIANELU.  024  54  4118 
JOSEPH  T  OWCZAREK.  3«8-»4  8522 
PAUL  E  OWEN.  4««-8«-03»8 
SEAN  P  OWENS.  03»-2«-«504 
RONALD  PADUCHAK.  090-82  2331 
JAE  C  PAK.  535-g3-*903 
JOHN  A  PALAZZOLO.  071-»»^8»J« 
MICHAEL  P  PANCIERA,  038  52-8187 
MICHAEL  J  PAPP  330-58-9792 
WENDELL  T  PAHDUE,  408-45  5812 
KEVIN  W   PARKER.  421-04-9516 
JONATHAN  R.  PAROW.  362  70-5459 
JONATHAN  M   PASCHAL.  242-11  7203 
SCOTT  A.  PAUL.  430^43-5270 
BRIAN  K  PAXTON.  319  72  1587 
JAMES  P  PAYNE.  452-51-1235 
GREGORY  T  PEASE.  137-74  5236 
SUSAN  D.  PECK.  553-79-2830 
YALES.  PEEBLES.  115-52-9592 
ERIC  L  PELTZ.  262-33-3578 
RICHARD  W  PENDEIX.  II.  355-60-5456 
LARRY  D.  PERINO.  601   14-9935 
THEODORE  M   PERRYMAN   528-17  8493 
JONATHAN  E.  PETERS.  48«-8«-0323 
RICHARD  V  PETITT.  576-82-4470 
CHRISTIAN  A.  PPEIU  294-80  1481 
ROBERT  J  PHILUPS.  133-68-0135 
WADE  E  PHILUPS.  444-68-7907 
BRIAN  T  PIERCE.  030-42-8582 
SCOTT  C  PIERCE.  541  92-4324 
WILLIAM  T  PETT.  373-76-7616 
SAMUEL  M  PLUMER.  207  64  6881 
BRIAN  J.  POE.  302-52-9204 
STANLEY  P  POKRYWKA.  JR.  138^50  8095 
FRANCIS  P.  POLASHEK.  480-74  6170 
KENDAL  V  POLK.  415-45-8815 
PAUL  A.  POTTER.  4»7-»g-2747 
MICHAEL  J  PREISSER.  0S4  64  9944 
RAYMOND  N  PRUETT.  432-33-5076 
DONALD  E.  PROm,  JR.  462  67  9924 
RICHARD  J   RABAGO.  521-82  7672 
THOMAS  R.  RAGGIO.  375-58-8280 
ANTHONY  P  RAIA.  JR.  119-62-9878 
CYNTHIA  S.  RAMIREZ.  417  80-7030 
GEORGE  RAMIREZ.  458-51-7461 
NORA  E.  RAMIREZ.  457-33-9774 
CONRADO  RAMOS.  263-85  1601 
MICHAEL  E  RANSOME.  457-65-9504 
MARK  D.  RASCHKE.  535-90^4028 
STEVEN  J.  RAYMOND.  525-43  9003 
ROBERT  W.  REDD.  JR.  258-17-1465 
ROBERT  N  REDDIX.  587-43-2403 
PAUL  P  REESE.  498-644939 
PHILIP  R.  REGUALOS.  368-84  5328 
THEODORE  H   REICH.  568-49-8438 
CHRISTOPHER  B  REID.  459^57  5504 
GLENN  J.  REILLY.  r74-6«-7275 
JOHN  T  REIM.  JR.  13S-60-5253 
MIKE  D.  REINERT.  50I-98-3243 
WILLIAM  H.  REINHART.  009-56^5097 
CEUA  E  RENTERIA.  558-31  7648 
EDWARD  J  REPETSKI.  115-44-2566 
ROBERT  S.  REPPA.  332-6«-4325 
MARCT  RESCH.  148-72-2543 
JOSEPH  A.  RICCIARDI,  312-60-7548 
CARLTON  W  RICE.  462-45-6892 
BETH  A.  RICHARDS.  26«-9«-26«6 
SCOTT  M.  RICHARDS.  269-78-1405 
GEORGE  W.  RIGGINS.  221-38-0518 
WESLEY  C  RITNER.  537-96-0389 
DAVID  C.  ROBERTS.  453-98-509* 
JOEL  E.  ROBERTS.  266-45-3294 
JOSEPH  J.  RODGERS.  252-17-4262 
THOMAS  C  RODGERS.  2*8-68-1523 
DOUGLAS  T  ROGERS.  587-45  3127 
JOHN  C.  ROOU.  387-92-4959 
TAMARA  A.  ROPER.  051-62-7541 
HEATH  C.  ROSCOE.  102-52-1404 
JAMES  P  ROSS.  150-60-6151 
MICHAEL  J  ROSS.  469-S4-82S0 
STEVEN  D.  ROTHERT.  353-40-8260 
PABLO  E.  RUIZ.  465-02-4029 
JAME8  A.  RUPKALVIS.  507-08-1034 
KEVIN  J.  RDTH.  154-72-6315 


MARr  J   RUYAK.  46*  02  5508 
JOSEPH  J  SACCON.  174  54  8633 
JAMES  V  SACCONE.  184  60-4195 
LYN  B  SAMMONS.  118-««-2015 
JEFFREY  M  SANBORN.  371-80- 1267 
RENE  SANCHEZ.  449-554805 
DAVID  M  SANDERS.  485-96-0357 
OREOORY  R  SARAFIAN.  030-52  7203 
MORRELL  K  SAVOY   215-80-6381 
CURTIS  R  SAWYER.  410-31-7632 
MALCOLM  G  SCHAEFER.  200-60^*874 
JILL  R  SCHAFFNER,  364-76  9489 
DAVID  F  SCHARF.  143  76  3423 
PAULA  I  SCHASBERGER.  085-62-3853 
LARRY  J  SCHAUER.  480  90-3999 
THOMAS  C  SCHERMERHORN.  383  82  7722 
ERIC  A  SCHIMPP  391  80-5630 
FREDERICK  C  SCHMELLINQ,  448  70-8884 
PAUL  J  SCHMITT.  595  07-6815 
KARL  M  SCHREIBER.  190^52  1030 
ROBERT  J  SCHUO.  436  45-9557 
JAMBS  A  SCHULZ.  472  82*01 1 
JEROME  S  SCHULZE.  476-94-0124 
RAFAEL  A  SCHULZE.  074-56-4253 
STEVEN  J  SCHWEITZER.  146-76-5248 
CHRISTOPHER  SCLAFANI.  153  72  2271 
JOHN  A  SCOTT  570  47  0925 
GEORGE  H  SEAWARD.  089-62  4536 
.ARNOLD  SEAY.  457  41   10*9 
JAMES  E  SECKEL.  573  9«  3037 
THOR  A  SEWEI.T,  228  17  7706 
ROBERT  L.  SHEARER.  225  31-4535 
WILLIAM  G  SHEBOY.  277  68-9590 
DAVID  P  SHEl^TAD,  470  64  9565 
RICHARD  V  SHERIDAN.  II,  020  60  6553 
STEVE  SHERLOCK.  147  58  5828 
STEVEN  R  SHIELDS.  027  64  2777 
JOHN  K  SHIN.  429  49  5409 
TIMOTHY  W  SHIVELEY   477  90  5421 
THOMAS  A  SHOFFNER.  174-58-8111 
MICHAEL  S  SHROUT.  537-80-5527 
ALLEN  R  SHUTT.  213  60-5822 
GREGORY  P  SIERRA.  301  72-0602 
JOHN  D  SILVERS.  191  46  4475 
SCOTT  E  SIMPSON.  229  25-6564 
TIMOTHY  E  SINGLEY    177-48-2423 
JOHN  D  SINSLEY.  JR.  275-«6-*836 
SALVATORET  SIRNA.  566  77-919* 
ALAN  B  SMITH.  002  60  6407 
BENJAMIN  S  SMITH,  261  49  3767 
CHARLES  C  SMITH.  233  13  5150 
DAVID  A  SMITH.  366  86-0319 
DERICK  C  SMITH.  425  08-4456 
GERARDUS  J  SMITH.  JR.  455-66  8504 
MATTHEW  M  SMITH    121  62-8179 
PAMELA  S  SMITH,  530  90-6287 
PATRICK  B  SMITH.  026-64-4425 
RONALD  W  SMITH.  538-68  1373 
TRACY  L  SMITH.  530  78-5460 
WARREN  W  SMITH.  063-44-4083 
DAVID  P  SMOLE.  287  76-0741 
JOSEPH  C  SNIEZEK.  210  44-8813 
JAMES  M  SNOW.  553  75  5868 
LOUIS  J  SNOWDEN   II.  218  72  7531 
SHARON  L  SOLE.  433  1 1  4655 
JON  E  SOLEM    144  72  0186 
KATHLEEN  A  SOLOMON.  318  50  9035 
MARTIN  C  SPAKE  396-82^732 
DONALD  L  SPARACO,  JR.  046  50-8249 
CLAYTON  K  SPEED.  423  88  2582 
JAMES  C  SQUIRE.  071  6*  3677 
RICHARD  P  ST  ROSE,  566^17-6800 
MARK  E  STABILE.  141  70^7594 
WILLIAM  A  STACK.  IV.  056  46  86*3 
JON  C  STANAT  214  66-4492 
KRISTIN  E  STANDING.  377  70  2262 
CHARLES  D  STARBIRD.  229  15  5461 
STACY  R  STARBUCK,  440  56  9576 
STEPHEN  J  STARK.  591  32  0921 
BRETT  A  STEELE.  283  62  0211 
HOLLY  A  STEIN.  215  90  4915 
JUUE  K  STENGER.  134-58  9526 
JACQUELINE  E  STENNETT  263  83  0812 
KENNETH  A  STEVENS.  246  33  8777 
SANDRA  E  STEVENS.  053  68  9179 
CATHERINE  A  STEWART,  452-69  5860 
JAMES  C  STEWART.  429-29-6801 
RICHARDS  STIKKERS.  337-64   1594 
DAVID  C  STOCKTON.  054  46-3268 
CHRISTOPHER  B  STOREY.  419-06  0485 
FREDERICK  J  STRAMPE.  396  84  8020 
MICHAELT  STRAUSS,  201  64  8833 
F-REDERICK  D  STREETMAN   589  20  5098 
PAUL  R  STRINGFELLOW,  296-64  4408 
DANIEL  J   STRINGHAM.  518  98  5672 
KEVINS  STRODE  542  88-0965 
MICHAEL  A  STUART  223  88  8346 
MICHAEL  D  SUFNARSKl.  009  48  8674 
JOHN  P  SUGGS.  546  «9  1726 
RYUNG  SUH   456  23  1681 
BRIDGET  M  SULLIVAN.  133  60  4583 
EDWARD  SULLIVAN  JR.  016  62  1345 
TIMOTHY  P  SULLIVAN.  100-56  4613 
SCOTT  R  SUTHERLAND.  182  64-6383 
MICHAELS  SUTTON   551  67  6076 
BRIAN  P  SWARTHOUT  082  52  7274 
MICHAELT  SWINDELL,  519  98  3298 
SHERYL  L  SWOFPORD   261  21  4012 
PETER  A   SZELWACH    262  91   7237 
DARRELS  TACKETT  406  23  6330 
NEYSA  I.  TADDY   396  80  2527 
TODD  A  TARANTO  022  62-9635 


KAREN  L  TAYLOR.  5I7-04-*aaO 
MICHAEL  W  TAYLOR.  431-55-3399 
KEVIN  S.  TERRELL.  2I»-«4-27I2 
JOHN  D  THEE.  313-63-»*23 
GEORGE  K.  THIEBES.  214-44-a»43 
DAVID  E.  THOMAS.  409-92-7492 
RYAN  O  THOMAS.  422-04-SS50 
BLAIR  F.  THOMPSON.  518-92-15M 
JOSE  M.  THOMPSON.  237-37 -«7SI 
MICHAEL  J.  THORSON.  393-70-0*85 
ANDY  C  TIAO.  383-*S-*424 
JONATHAN  W.  TIBBAIf.  423-8e-75a* 
BRADFORD  S.  TIEKE.  273-70-5*59 
ANTHONY  L.  TILLMAN.  424-11-7670 
GEOFFREY  U  TINELU.  2Ii-0«-48«5 
JAY  M.  TOLAND.  020-58-2495 
MARK  A.  TOMKOVICZ.  I««-48-2«*9 
TIMOTHY  W.  TOMPKINS.  125-50-4904 
SHARON  A.  TOSI.  139-74-3045 
KRISTEN  L  TOWNSEND.  373-84-58M 
TODD  J.  TRACZYK.  468-72-636* 
DOMINIC  H  TRADER.  468-O4-0I02 
BRIAN  K.TRAMEL.  049-62-1203 
MICHAEL  F  TRAVER.  041-56-»931 
MICHAEL  J  TRETOLA.  133-54-24«7 
MARK  D  TRIBUS.  140-74-5847 
MICHAEL  R.  TRISLER.  312-80-7000 
JOSEPH  E.  TSAGRONIS.  033-48-905* 
PAUL  K.  TSAT80S.  381-92-2439 
SCOTT  K.  TUPTS.  578-23-7291 
STEVEN  C.  TULLIS.  541  70-4721 
ROBERT  T.  TURFE.  384-90-0744 
JUAN  K.  ULLOA.  073-*«-9899 
ROBERT  E.  UNGER.  477-«8-0478 
KEVIN  D.  UNIVERSAL,  057-62-9065 
ANDREW  D.  UNWIN.  201-42  7407 
THEODORE  P  VALMASSEI.  55S-8S-5584 
PETER  R.  VAN  PROOYEN.  543-08-865* 
JOEL  H.  VAN  TIMMEREN.  371.76-9891 
BRUCE  A  VANDERBUSH.  150-52-1754 
ROBERT  C.  VANGORDER.  2SS-80-2328 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  VARA.  229-02-5977 
MARK  S.  VARA  129-02-5623 
MICHAEL  L  VARUOLO.  007-78-9873 
JOHN  A.  VERMEESCH.  373-«8-50S5 
CANDACE  M.  VERNOLD.  U7-46-7424 
MATTHEW  D  VERTIN.  472-04-1782 
STEVEN  A.  VISOSKY.  2*5  79-0229 
HIEP  V  VO,  5*6-46-8242 
JOHN  A.  VOGEL.  137-70-2710 
BRIAN  R.  VOWINKEL.  552-92-7077 
JOHN  T.  WADE.  JR.  408-11-9334 
ROBERT  A.  WAGNER.  5*2-59  7702 
PHILIP  C  WAHLBOM.  HI.  258-45-5105 
PAUL  C.  WALHEIM.  387-72-1320 
WRIGHT  N.  WALL.  283-21-4993 
EDWARD  T  WALLACE.  210-62-0594 
PATRICK  M.  WALSH.  307-82  2911 
GREGGORY  R.  WALTERS.  357-«8-3005 
ERIC  T  WANG.  591-26-0249 
JAMES  L  WARPIELD.  549-75^X133 
DAVID  D.  WARNS,  297-5*-  894 
BOBBY  W  WATTS,  407-86-9947 
HOWARD  C  WEBB.  301-56-6847 
DAVID  J.  WEBER.  276-66-0505 
JAMES  A  WEBER.  059-66  8834 
AUGUST  M  WEGNER.  IV.  398-76-8762 
VERONICA  J.  WENDT.  5I6-88-1304 
MICHAEL  E.  WERTZ.  259-29-8851 
JEFFREY  L  WESTFIELD.  40S-45-6IS0 
VINCENT  P.  WESTOVER,  459-67-3979 
FRED  M   WBTHERINGTON.  252-11-3121 
CHRISTOPHER  K.  WETZEL.  210-84-7392 
KEVIN  T  WHANG.  234-15-2202 
BRIAN  E.  WHEELER.  440  58-1042 
JEFFREY  D  WHEELER.  003-50-7918 
ROGER  J  WHEELER.  025  60-4585 
TIMOTHY  W.  WHITE.  001-56-2873 
ROBERT  P.  WHITTLE.  JR.  047-84-0922 
CRAIG  J.  WIEDU  014-5*7224 
DORNE  L  WIESE.  484-86-01 18 
BRUCE  H.  WILUAMS.  219-72-0578 
DAVID  B  WILLIAMS.  591-01-2323 
DAVID  E.  WILLIAMS.  336-60-6551 
DOUGLAS  D.  WILUAMS.  274-80-2085 
HUGH  R  WILUAMS.  IV.  105-82-8739 
JAMES  S.  WILUAMS.  123-80-9305 
JOHN  D.  WILUAMS.  233-13-4832 
WALTER  K.  WILLIAMS.  595-18-2152 
ELEXA  D  WILLS.  465-61-0260 
RONALD  R.  WILSON.  JR.  287-78-8873 
ROBERT  G  WILT.  214-94-7759 
GARY  W,  WINCH.  JR.  217-62-8886 
DIANE  E.  WINEINGER,  304-84  9890 
JOHN  J  WIXTED.  019  64  9963 
GEORGE  B  WOPPORD.  415-45-2398 
HELY  D.  WOOD.  592-24-<n59 
DANA  J  WOODALL,  162-62-9881 
CAMERON  K   WORSHAM.  549-27-6138 
PAUL  L  WYNN.  486-88-7174 
JAMES  D  WYRWAS.  371-90-4903 
NEWMAN  YANG.  216-82-98*6 
SHANNON  K   YATES.  223  82-9339 
DAVID  J   YEBRA.  527-81-5894 
JAMES  J.  YEE.  136-52-3553 
DARYL  R.  YOUNGMAN.  565-79-2880 
TAB  H.  YUN.  295-74-8955 
ERIC  W  ZEEMAN.  512-88-5916 
KRISTOFOR  M  ZEHM.  533-94-2021 
STEPHEN  J  ZIEGLER.  078-88-2990 
JOHN  G  ZIERDT.  III.  187-44-8906 
ERIC  A  ZILEWICZ.  344-72-4949 
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FRANK  H.  ZIMMERMAN,  476  86-3135 

LUIS  F.  ZUNA.  434-43-1514 

KEVIN  K.  ZURMUEHLEN.  299-73-8053 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  IN  THEIR  ACTIVE  DUTY  GRADE.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  531.  532.  AND  533 

INFANTRY 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

JAMES  M.  PURRENHAGE.  385-8*- 7909 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

SCOTT  AVERY   533  90  5836 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE    FOLLOWING    NAMED    NAVAL    RESERVE    OFFI 
CERS    TRAINING    CORPS    GRADUATES    FOR    PERMA 
NENT    APPOINTMENT    TO    THE    GRADE    OF    SECOND 
UEUTENANT  IN  THE  US    MARINE  CORPS.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10,  US.  CODE,  SECTIONS  531  AND  2107 
THOMAS  B.  ADAIR.  2S36 
JEFFERY  A.  AFMAN.  646* 
MIKEB.  AGEE.  8152 
KEVIN  E.  ALLEN,  4975 
JOSEPH  T  ALLENA,  2310 
DEAN  C.  ALLISON.  2646 
LOUIS  C  ALMON.  2090 
MICHAEL  E.  ALOISE.  8833 
SCARLET  A.  ANAUO.  5929 
ERIN  I   ANDREWS.  «»41 
ETHAN  W  ANDREWS.  8539 
GEOFFREY  M.  ANTHONY,  5161 
GARY  W.  APPLEBY,  1048 
DONALD  J  ARAGON.  1901 
DAVID  B  ARMSTRONG.  4421 
WILUAM  T  ARNOLD.  1087 
MICHAEL  J   ATCHESON.  6954 
MICHAEL  P  AUBUT,  0943 
CALVIN  A.  AUSTIN.  04*1 
DOUGLAS  J   AUTENRIETH.  6334 
MARK  A.  AVERY.  9035 
TIMOTHY  C  BAILEY.  4730 
PHIUP  A.  BAIN  JR.  7902 
WARREN  P.  BAIR.  5731 
ERIC  A.  BALDWIN.  0488 
DAVID  M   BALUNGE31.  2327 
BRYAN  C  BANDEKO.  2563 
HEZEKIAH  BARGE  JR.  5470 
CURTIS  L  BARNES.  9034 
ERIC  K.  BARNHART.  8157 
JASON  M.  BARRETT.  6848 
MARK  J  BASSO.  8071 
RUDY  J  BAUnSTA.  7899 
DAVID  B  BAXTER.  3741 
CLAYTON  R   BEAL.  8905 
RAYMOND  E  BEAL,  8986 
TIMOTHY  D  BEARD  IV.  5763 
JASON  A.  BEAUDOIN.  4828 
BRIAN  C.  BECKER.  5141 
PATRICK  A.  BECKITTT.  1475 
MARC  A.  BEGIN.  1203 
JOHN  B  BELIVEAU.  6656  » 

JAMES  M   BELL.  1871 
CHRISTOPHER  J  BELPASSO,  0694 
GRADY  A  BELYEU.  1926 
THOMAS  P  BENCKERT.  6671 
DARREL  C  BENFIELD.  8180 
WILUAM  P  BENTLEY.  5184 
DANIEL  N.  BERGAD.  3734 
JOHN  W.  BICKNELL  JR.  7674 
CLARK  H.  RIGGERS.  6047 
MATTHEW  K.  BLAKLEY.  I64I 
THOMAS  G.  BOBOWSKI.  1925 
JASON  Q  BOHM.  1666 
PRESCOTT  M.  BOISVERT,  8535 
JONATHAN  H   BOLDT.  5319 
BRETT  A  BOLTON.  15*3 
RICHARD  J  BORIXJNARO,  9326 
HOWARD  J   BOROUGHS.  1196 
HAROLD  I^  BOSTICK.  3233 
RONALD  J  BOUCHER.  3530 
MATTHEW  H  BOULOS.  4743 
THOMAS  S  BOWERS.  7902 
WILUAM  J  BOWERS.  3698 
ROBERT  C  BOYLES.  1486 
MARY  K.  BOYT.  2813 
JAMES  D.  BRACKEN.  2453 
TERRY  L  BRANSTETTER  JR.  7017 
MICHAEL  R  BRANUM.  2702 
ROLF  W  BREEN.  0359 
DANIEL  P.  BRISCOE.  9195 
CARL  P  BRODHUN  III.  9085 
BRIDGET  L.  BROOKS.  1846 
CHRISTOPHER  S  BROWN.  5162 
DOUGLAS  A   BROWN  JR.  8762 
PATRICIA  L  BUCHEIT.  4012 
GREGORY  B  BUCK,  8878 
MARK  A  BUCK.  4554 
PHIUP  A  BURDETTE.  1827 
RONALD  J   BURNS.  4144 
MATTHEW  P  BUSCH.  9400 
DAVID  A  BUSHEE,  0858 
JOSEPH  A  BUSHNER,  2801 
MATTHEW  D  BUSICK.  0729 
GLEN  G   BUTLER.  5965 
ANTHONY  G   BUZBEE.  7512 
MAX  W  CAIN  II,  0720 
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MATTHEW  A  CALLAHAN  7055 

DAVID  C  CAMPBELL.  1645 

REGINALD  T  CANNON,  8924 

FRANCIS  W  CARLEY  III,  3784 

CARUN  D  CARPENTER.  9430 

DAVID  C  CARR.  3297 

BETH  A  CARREIRO.  280* 

COUN  A.  CARRELL.  8306 

DAVID  CARTER.  0436 

MELVIN  G  CARTER.  6846 

MICHAEL  P  CARTER.  0687 

PATRICIA  A  CARVER.  5437 

MICHAEL  N   CASTLE.  5473 

MARK  L  CAVAUERO.  14*4 

CHRISTOPHER  J   CERWONKA,  3235 

MICHAEL  J  CHAMBERLAIN.  0918 

GEORGE  E  CHAMBERUN.  1173 

ERIK  W  CHARLES.  1005 

RUBEN  CHAVEZ.  2283 

ALAN  C  CHEN.  9519 

PETER  J  CHESTNA  7127 

FAULT  CHISHOLM   4246 

SOUMEN  CHOWDHURY.  8588 

STEVEN  R  CHRISTMAN.  2448 

JASON  A  CUMER.  7606 

COREY  J  CLOTHIER.  9906 

KEVIN  P  CLYDE.  8308 

SHAWN  J  COAKLEY.  1018 

ALTON  L  COCHRAN  JR,  21 10 

ADAM  C  COE.  4843 

BRIAN  H   COLUNS.  8132 

JEROME  M   CONLEY.  5064 

SCOTT  J  CONNOLLY.  6335 

SHANE  B  CONRAD.  9008 

KIRT  A  CONROY.  5308 
STEPHEN  G  CONROY.  7173 

RICK  D  COOLER.  8128 

MATTHEW  W  COON.  1281 
TTtACEY  A  COPPOLA.  461 1 
SCOTT  C.  CORNER.  5587 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  CORY,  4374 

HOSEA  J  COTHERN  052* 
LYNDA  T  COTTXR.  9160 
JAMES  W  COUNTS.  3141 
JOSEPH  M   COWAN.  3231 
CHARLES  B  COX.  1344 
ANDREW  L  CRABB.  8246 
MATTHEW  R  CRABILL.  0257 
MICHAEL  W  CRAM,  3538 
TIMOTHY  S  CREWS,  1457 
DREW  E.  CUKOR.  7252 
ROBERT  D  CURTIS.  3620 
DANIEL  J  CUSHING.  5105 
JOSEPH  A  DANNENPELDT.  9849 
AUCE  C  DAVENPORT  8099 
PAUL  H   DA  VIES  JR.  2816 
DONALD  J  DAVIS.  4233 
MICHAEL  J  DAVIS.  5276 
JOE  E  DAVIS  JR.  3686 
TEDDY  L.  DAYS.  7525 
JEFFREY  J   DEAL.  92»6 
ROBERT  B  DEARDORFP.  2122 
DAN  C  DEBENPORT,  9744 
MARTIN  K  DEICHERT.  8902 
ROBERT  A  DEMBICKY.  8153 
PETER  E.  DENEERGAARD.  4820 
ROBERTO  D  DESAGUN.  2928 
PAUL  T  DEUTSCH.  6826 
ALLAN  J  DIETSCH.  0168 
PETER  J   DILLON.  3695 
MICHAEL  W  DITCH.  8861 
DWAYNE  L  DIXON.  0895 
PATRICK  T  DOLAN.  1887 
RONALD  A  IX)MINGUE  JR.  0335 
RANDALL  W  DOMINICK.  2570 
CHRISTINA  M   DONG.  8827 
ROBERT  F  DONNER.  0900 
CHRISTOPHER  P  DORGAN.  4658 
CHRISTINA  A.  DOUGLAS  0847 
CHARLES  DOWUNG  6287 
DARIN  T  DUNHAM.  8778 
JOSEPH  H  DUNPHY.  9357 
PHILUP  E  DURBIN,  8408 
MATTHEW  D  DWYER.  8600 
TODD  S.  ECKLOFF.  4683 
DWAYNE  M  EDSINGA.  6932 
DAVID  W  EDSON.  4086 
MICHAEL  S  EISENBERG,  4636 
KIMBERLY  M   ELKINS,  5600 
CHARLES  E  ELUS.  8999 
JOHN  W  EVANS  JR.  8988 
DOSTON  P  FAIRFIELD   1227 
GREGG  FALLAVOLUTA.  1404 
TRISH  A  FARNUM.  6618 
KEVIN  B   FARRELL,  1478 
GREGORY  S  PARRY   4583 
KEVIN  D  FEGLEY.  8007 
DOUGLAS  I   FEIRING.  6991 
GREGORY  M   FELDMAN.  7711 
ANTHONY  A  PERENCE.  1604 
CHRISTOPHER  D  FERRIS,  4135 
PHILUP  A  FICKES.  6968 
ROBERT  A.  FIEUTZ.  0096 
JOSEPH  P  PINKEN.  9676 
EDWARD  J  FISHMAN  0429 
BRIAN  G  FITZPATRICK.  8048 
SEAN  P  FLANAGAN  9029 
MARK  A  FLETCHER.  5960 
EDWARD  P  PUNTER.  0924 
MARK  A  FLOURNOY   0293 
MICHAEL  D  FLYNN   5633 
STEPHEN  J  FOLEY   5595 


MARK  A.  FONTENOT.  2211 
JOHN  U  FOROHAM,  8475 
STEPHEN  P  FORTE.  «»«7 
MATTHEW  W  F08CATO.  8*24 
JAMES  W   POSTER.  8733 
JOSEPH  A  FRANK  JR.  0*13 
JAMES  R   FRANKS.  1950 
MARK  T  FREEMAN.  5473 
THOMAS  W   FREER.  3752 
JACOB  D  FREIVALD.  7900 
JOHN  R   FRENCH.  «533 
MICHAEL  S   FRUTSCHE.  3343 
CHARLES  E  PLTLLER.  2171 
JUUE  A  GALANTE.  9*54 
STEPHEN  H  GANT,  0*21 
ERIC  V  GARRARD.  5241 
DAVID  J.  GARVER.  1671 
JUUA  N  GARVIN.  8342 
STEVEN  M  GAY.  0715 
MICHAEL  T  GEER.  3234 
AARON  K  GEORGE.  2098 
CHRISTOPHER  D  GIDEONS.  4*4* 
LARRY  A.  GILL  JR.  5304 
OMER  M  GINGRAS.  6376 
PAUL  B  GIPSON.  8940 
THEODORE  M  GIZEW8KI.  0472 
WILUAM  G  GLASS.  6549 
KYLE  A  GLERUM.  8748 
JEFFREY  J  GOEBEL.  1039 
ROBERT  A  GONZALES.  6900 
ANGELA  GONZALEZ.  9145 
KEVIN  M  GONZALEZ.  5053 
CHRISTOPHER  A  GOODHART.  2557 
JEFFREY  D  GORDON.  42*6 
THOMAS  J  GORDON  IV.  5714 
TIMOTHY  K.  OOSDIN,  2369 
SCOTT  W  GRANDGEORGE.  9782 
MALCOLM  F  GRANVILLE.  0117 
PAUL  H   GRAY.  3938 
TIMOTHY  J  GRAY.  5851 
CHARLES  R  GREGG.  0664 
MICHAEL  C  GRIFFIN.  0086 
DAVID  J  GROSSWEILER  5915 
MICHAEL  C  GUALTIERI.  6300 

GLENN  R  GUENTHER.  7847 
DAVID  A  GUNDLACH.  1239 

MICHAELS  GUNTER.  1119 

MATTHEW  S   HAAS.  2527 

JON  M   HACKETT  5835 

RODERICK  B   HADDER   2768 

MICHAEL  E  HAGUE.  5564 

TODD  I   HALU  6129 

JAMES  M.  HALL  JR.  2*36 

GREGORY  M   HALLINAN.  8452 

CHARLES  H  HAMMOND.  7971 

SCOTT  HANPORD   1034 

JOHN  P  HANLON   5382 

JOHN  C  HARLEY   6*49 

RICHARD  J   HARRIES,  6810 

JASON  E  HARRIS.  0502 

MATTHEW  S  HARRIS.  9843 

BARRY  A.  HARRISON.  7024 

JAMES  C  HATCHER  JR.  3120 

TED  J  HAWKINS,  4114 

DAVID  Y   HEALY.  6415 

WILUAM  C  HEASLET.  9771 

SABRINA  J  HECHT.  8426 

THOMAS  V   HEPPERN.  4920 

MARTIN  J   HEINZE.  9077 

MATTHEW  R   HEMENEZ.  2625 

RICHARD  P   HENDRY.  2548 

WAYNE  M   HERBERT  7867 

RYAN  P  HERITAGE.  9586 

ROBERT  W  HESSER.  9008 

JOHN  D  HICKS.  2434 

TIMOTHY  J   HIEL.  5031 

MARK  D  HILDEBRAND  7276 

CHARLES  F  HILLJE  II.  3827 

PATRICK  A  HILLMEYER  4957 

THOMAS  R   HITCHCOCK.  0244 

JONATHAN  W   HITESMAN   2904 

MICHAEL  O  HIXSON.  5028 

MICHAEL  R  HOBBS.  5*88 

THOMAS  K   HOBBS.  1916 

THOMAS  V   HOBBS.  9035 

CHARLES  D  HOFROCK.  3089 

ALLEN  W  HOLD.  7147 

JOHN  R   HOLLAND  9393 

WILUAM  H   HOLMES.  4185 

ERIC  J   HOLWEG  2489 

MICHAEL  P  HOMMEL.  201 1 

PAUL  R  HOUSTON.  7453 

WILUAM  B  HOWARD.  7916 

JAMES  M   HUBBELL.  5092 

JOHN  D  HUGHES.  4071 

LOLENE  M   HUGHES.  0702 

WILUAM  S  HUSBAND  0710 

MELISSA  A   HUSTON.  7771 

MICHAEL  W   HUSTON   2079 

CHERYL  M   HLT^HINSON   0690 
"  ROBERT  F  JABLONSKl.  5831 

WILUAM  C  JAMES.  1543 

DAVID  A  JAMES  JR.  3293 

GREGORY  L.  JANSON.  4107 

THERESA  M  JAUREGUI   3089 

MICHAEL  P  JEFFRIES.  2596 

TODD  M  JENKINS,  8656 

MICHAEL  J  JERNIGAN   5867 

ANDREW  P  JEWELL,  9084 

KRISTI  A  JOHNSON.  6784 

SCOTT  E  JOHNSON  7754 

PAUL  H  JOHNSON  III   5297 
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JAMXB  U  JONES.  9031 
LEWIS  J.  JONSS.  1M3 
IflCHAKL  L.  JONGS.  M7S 
JOHN  O.  JORDAN.  «176 
CHAKLES  L.  JOROON.  7010 
STEVEN  P  KAEOEBEIN.  (779 
ffTEVBI  J.  KAHU  W»2 
KENNKTH  R  KAJBSNER.  4033 
OAVID  A  KEEIJ^  ISM 
RANDALL  J  KKRRMETER.  2»S7 
CHARLES  E  KELLER.  1701 
JAMES  J.  KELLET  III.  0977 
BRIAN  P.  KXLLY.  904* 
GRANT  It.  KEMENY.  M0« 
JAMES  R.  KENDALL.  J147 
RICRARO  W.  KENNEDY  0436 
ANTHONY  P  KENNICK.  5172 
WILLIAM  C  KE8SLER.  0250 
BRIAN  J  KINO.  9114 
OREOORY  W.  KING.  32S0 
RDSSELL  a  KING.  7174 
THOMAS  C  KING.  S484 
SCOTT  E.  KDfKADE.  1085 
WILLIAM  E.  KIRALY.  »04< 
JEFFREY  T  KIRKPATRICK.  0573 
LORNE  KITTLE.  1307 
JOEY  E.  KLINOER.  4401 
STEFAN  KNIELING.  M90 
BRENT  A.  KNIPPENBERG.  8803 
CHARLEY  A  KNOWLES  II.  5189 
KENNETH  L  KOHN.  4887 
TIMOTHY  A  KOLB.  1874 
ANDREW  J   KOSnC  JR.  4897 
ERIK  B.  KRA^T.  5789 
JOHN  P  KRESHO.  8553 
ANGELA  C.  LAPLEim.  8975 
ALBERT  A.  LAGORE  JR.  0523 
FRANCIS  E.  LANDRY  8896 
PRANK  N  LATT.  9800 
BRIAN  J  LAWLER.  4&50 
STEPHEN  A.  LAWSON.  0«i« 
PETER  E  LAZARUS.  0392 
KEVIN  J  LEE.  3528 
MATTHEW  O  LEE.  5039 
FREDRICK  J  LEHMAN.  5001 
RICHARD  E.  LEINO.  8015 
CAROLINE  J.  LEONARD,  8447 
MARY  L  LEONARDI.  3236 
COLETTE  R.  LEWIS.  9597 
JIMMY  G  LEYBA.  9904 
CALVIN  A.  LLOYD  III.  2367 
VICK  A.  LOMBARDO.  9383 
THEODORE  J  LONG.  8079 
EDWARD  S  LOPEZ.  6561 
WILLIAM  A.  LORENZ.  19*9 
JOHN  A.  LCCHSINGER  JR.  7074 
JOSEPH  A.  LUCIA  III.  S817 
JASON  C  LUENZ.  8481 
STEVEN  R  LUFKIN.  7843 
MARK  R.  LWm.  8410 
JOSEPH  P  LYONS.  0231 
SAMUEL  T  MACRANE  III.  4086 
OARY  U  MADDUX  JR.  5190 
JOHN  M.  MAHANEY.  8230 
PHILIP  J.  MAHONEY.  8897 
DENNIS  A.  MANACO.  6036 
JULIE  C  MANGAN.  8452 
EARL  T  MANN  JR.  2580 
MARK  J  MANNING.  2049 
JOHN  A.  BtANNLE.  8179 
RONALD  J   MAHOSKO  JR.  4117 
JOSEPH  A  MAROTTA.  34 1 1 
ANTHONY  M  MARRO.  7236 
ROBERT  C.  MARSHALL.  834 1 
JAMES  D.  MARTIN.  5298 
CHRISTOPHER  J   MATTEL  3238 
THOMAS  MATUSZAK  II.  2598 
DOUGLAS  S.  MAYER.  2186 
TROY  C  MAYO.  9934 
DANIEL  P.  MAYVILLE.  7332 
JAMES  C.  MCARTHUR.  3830 
ERIN  K.  MCCALLISTER.  8447 
MICHAEL  A.  MCCAMISH.  8875 
OEOROE  J.  MCCARRON  JR.  3531 
CHRISTOPHER  M.  MCCARTHY   7526 
OREGORY  C.  MCCARTHY.  7294 
TIMOTHY  D.  MCCARTHY.  0808 
KEVIN  D.  MCCOLLOUGH.  4483 
WILLIAM  F.  MCCOLLOUGH.  3750 
PETER  W.  MCCORMICK.  4285 
RICHARD  D.  MCCORMICK.  2001 
DANIEL  J.  MCCORMICK  II.  1520 
TIMOTHY  D.  MCDONALD.  2052 
BENJAMIN  C.  MCGRAW.  3531 
CHRISTOPHER  T.  MCKAY.  1600 
MATHEW  P.  MCLAUGHLIN.  9545 
TIMOTHY  D.  MCLEAN.  8343 
JENNIFER  M.  MCMILLAN.  3449 
KENNETH  L  MCROSTIE.  8237 
WILLIAM  D.  MCSORLEY.  7404 
SCOTT  E  MEAD.  470S 
MELANIE  A  MERCAN.  9598 
RONI  A.  MEYERBOFP.  4158 
ANNELIE8E  R.  METERS.  4825 
JOHN  C.  MIKKLESON.  3388 
DAVID  J.  MILLER.  T715 
JEFFREY  W.  MILUai.  0432 
KIMBERLY  J.  MILLER.  4485 
ALEXANDER  B.  MIN.  8593 
DENNIS  O.  MHUANI.  1815 
E>ONALD  J.  MODDER.  8580 
EDWARD  C.  MODINGER.  9179 


PATRICK  W   MOHR.  4406 
STEPHEN  M.  MOLNAR  6791 
DAVID  E  MOORE.  8865 
MARK  L  MOORE.  5818 
PAUL  H   MOORE  JR.  5305 
ANTONIO  J  MORABITO.  7788 
PATRICK  E  MORAN.  1791 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  MORRISON   2063 
PATRICK  P  MORRISSEY   9152 
DOUGLAS  J   MRAK   4564 
GARY  R  MUISE.  2620 
PERRY  R  MULCRONE.  3498 
JAMES  E.  MUNROE.  9422 
SEAN  E.  MURPHY.  9546 
TERRENCE  R   MURPHY   5025 
DUNCAN  V  MURRELL.  7000 
MARK  E  NANCE.  5661 
KEVIN  M   NASH.  SOS  I 
STACY  M   NAVADEL.  7480 
JEFFREY  A   NEAL.  1140 
KENNETH  A  NELSON    1673 
WILLIAM  J   NEMFTH.  3743 
DAVID  B  NEWMAN   1673 
PAUL  A.  NICHOLAS.  2660 
SHANE  D  NICKLAUS.  2210 
ANITA  NIKOUCH.  0995 
MICHAEL  T  NIPPER.  3325 
JOHN  D  NOKBS.  8784 
JENNIFER  L  NORTH   2023 
SETH  L  OCLOO.  9549 
DAVID  L.  ODOM.  5171 
BRIAN  P  OKEEFE.  0947 
JAKA  OKORN.  4256 
OEOFFRET  R  OLANDER  31S6 
PATRICK  D   ONEILL.  2032 
ANDREW  J   ORSMOND.  2103 
STEPHEN  B  OSTER.  2424 
SHAUGN  E.  OSTROWSKI   5390 
TIMOTHY  R  OTOOLE.  8854 
RANDOLPH  T  PAGE.  3628 
ROBERT  S  PAGE.  4402 
FRANCISCO  P  PALACIOS  JR,  9473 
ANDREW  J   PALAN.  7224 
MICHAEL  A   PANICO  8145 
MICHAEL  A   PARKER.  9859 
THEODORE  R  PARKER.  6926 
GREGORY  A  PARRAN.  2198 
GEOFFREY  S  PARSH.  6355 
PHIUP  M   PASTING  4692 
JAMES  S  PATRICK.  8««4 
DOUGLAS  R  PATTERSON   6983 
SCOTT  W  PEARSON.  2475 
HANS  C  FEEDERS.  7530 
STEPHEN  C  PELLEGRINO.  5791 
JASON  C   PERDEW,  8967 
DAVID  M   PERSKY   8408 
RICHARD  J   PESSARRA.  2015 
JERRY  R  PETERS.  2360 
FRITZ  W  PFEIFPER.  8885 
JASON  F  PHILUPS.  1276 
KONGPHET  A   PHIMPHAVONO  0022 
KENNETH  W   PITTS.  7239 
CHRISTOPHER  R  PLATT.  1924 
RITA  M   PLUMMER.  6055 
KRISTINE  L  POLACEK.  9759 
TODD  D   POLDERMAN.  8986 
M.VP.C  A  POLLOCK  5773 
DAVID  E  POPELKA.  2976 
RAYMOND  T  POWELL,  5010 
DARIN  L  POWERS.  8964 
THOMAS  M   PRATT  5928 
ROBERT  F  PREMO.  1224 
JEFFREY  W  PROWSE.  2603 
RODNEY  G   QUIGUEY   7018 
MATTHEW  P  QUINN.  5077 
RUSS  C  RAINES.  2832 
MARK  A   RAMIREZ.  9380 
MARTIN  M   RANDALL.  0463 
MICHAEL  J   RANKIN  GOSHIE.  9158 
STEPHEN  E  REDIPER.  5222 
THOMAS  J   REED  III.  1610 
ANDREW  D  REEVES.  4648 
ANDREW  M   REGAN.  3516 
NOREEN  M   REGAN.  9075 
SEAN  M   REGAN  7299 
MICHAEL  T  REILLY   6283 
ROBERT  A  RENARD.  0714 
JEFFREY  N  REVELS.  6660 
CAYILLG   RICE.  3557 
SCOTT  T  RICE.  6216 
CHAD  M   RICHARDS    1714 
DAVID  E   RICHARDS.  8885 
DONALD  B  RICHWINE  JR.  0058 
MARK  F  RIEDY.  9722 
BRIAN  J  RILEY   2796 
JEFFREY  R   RILEY   7825 
ERIC  L  RINE.  3100 
PAUL  U  ROBINSON  JR   251 1 
ADOLFO  R  RODRIQUEZ  JR    1993 
SCOTT  E  ROGERS.  1817 
PATRICK  T  ROHAN   3887 
MICHAEL  P  ROHLFS  JR  6569 
BRENT  A   RONNING   4842 
TOMMY  L  ROSS.  7517 
SHANE  L  ROSSOW  3319 
WILLIAM  B  ROTHWELL.  211 6 
DAVID  W  ROWE.  2870 
CHRISTIAN  W  RUCK   2476 
JAMES  B   RUNYON   8814 
KEVIN  O   RUPY   5273 
JAY  A  RUTTER.  8329 
JEROME  J   RYAN   4128 


MICHAEL  S  SAILER.  0999 

MICHAEL  E.  SAMPLES.  5110 

STEPHEN  J.  SANFORD.  9T77 

THOMAS  J.  SANZI.  7084 

DALE  F.  8ARAN.  5185 

STEPHEN  C.  SCARFE  JR.  1510 

MIKE  P  8CARFP.  8735 

ERIC  W  SCHAEFER.  6111 

ROBERT  J.  SCHAPFER  III.  2458 

JEFFERY  L  SCHMITZ.  1883 

JASON  W.  8CHMOYER.  4848 

STEVEN  A.  SCHNEIDER.  8852 

CHRISTOPHER  W  SCHOLLAERT.  1027 

JAMES  P.  8CHULTZE.  5850 

JOHN  P.  8CHWARZ.  9228 

OLIN  J.  SEAGO.  1063 

JOSEPH  W  SEARS.  3340 

CHRIS  SEIPLE.  7581 

JASPER  W  SENTER  III.  9220 

RONALD  S.  SEYMORE.  4912 

DAVID  P.  SHEERAN.  8451 

DANIEL  P.  SHEII£.  0888 

FRANK  T.  8HELTON.  1575 

MICHAEL  A.  SHOUP.  2334 

MICHAEL  B.  SHULTS.  2325 

MARK  A.  SHUSTER.  2489 

JOHN  T  SICKAPOOSE.  8429 

MATTHEW  M.  SIEBER.  3090 

STEVEN  A.  SIMMONS.  8185 

DAVID  J.  SINGLETON  JR.  8878 

JOHN  B.  SKINNER.  2243 

ANTHONY  Y  SUCK.  0857 

CHRISTEL  M.  SLOAN.  3361 

DONALD  M  SMITH.  0494 

KONLEY  U  SMITH.  5482 

MARK  P  SMITH.  4818 

MICHAEL  P.  SMITH.  1323 

THOMAS  D  SMITH.  1805 

JEFFREY  C.  SMITHERMAN.  6061 

CHRISTINE  C.  SNYDER.  8789 

MIKE  D.  SNYDER.  4410 

MICHAEL  SODANO.  4728 

WALTER  C.  SOPP.  5199 

DANIEL  U.  SPANG.  1629 

JAMES  T.  SPARUNG.  9979 

STEVEN  C.  SPARLING.  8614 

TRENT  G  SPRIGGS.  3916 

TIM  R  SPRINGER.  2220 

RONALD  P.  SPRINOSTON  JR.  5595 

DAVID  L  SPRINKLE.  9912 

MARK  G  STAINBROOK.  4949 

ANDRE  L  STANDBACK.  0423 

PATRICK  A.  STEFANEK.  8425 

MARTIN  C.  STEIMLE.  8371 

BRYAN  J.  STEWART.  3925 

MICHAEL  D  STOVER,  4925 

ORAIG  H.  STREETER.  2943 

RICHARD  K  STRYKER  JR.  8478 

JOHN  R  STUMMER.  5352 

DANIEL  M.  SULLIVAN.  3376 

SCOTT  D  SUTTON.  5849 

TRAVIS  L  SUTTON.  4846 

PATRICK  D  SWEENEY,  4452 

SEAN  P.  SWEENEY.  7800 

JOHN  J.  SZCZYPINSKI.  1297 

KEVIN  K  TAKABAYASHI.  4746 

DAVID  S  TALLANT.  6329 

JASON  B.  TANNER.  6798 

DANIEL  W  TEMPLE.  0303 

ERIC  K  TERASHIMA.  0835 

ANTHONY  P  TERLIZZI  JR.  6613 

CHRISTOPHER  C  THIBODEAUX.  8235 

MATTHEW  F.  THOMAS.  3890 

GEORGE  J.  THOMAS  III.  7729 

GEORGE  M.  THOMPSON  III,  1034 

TRAVIS  R.  TIBBETTS.  5033 

MICHAEL  E.  TIDDY.  7539 

MARK  E.  TINGLE.  9080 

WILLIAM  A.  TOOTLE.  4505 

GREGORY  P.  TORGERSEN.  5925 

JOHN  D  TORONTO.  4484 

MARK  E  TRACY.  2307 

MICHAEL  P.  TRAHAR.  5584 

ALPHONSO  TRIMBLE.  6323 

MATTHEW  G  TROLUNGER.  9537 

WILLIAM  J  TRUAX  JR.  0739 

MICHELLE  L  TRUSSO.  9909 

TIMOTHY  E.  T8CHIDA.  1602 

PHILLIP  W.  TUCKER.  8725 

THOMAS  A.  TUCKER.  0859 

JEFFREY  D  TUGGLE.  2804 

KEVIN  E  TUITE.  8859 

MARC  E.  TUNSTALL  4794 

WILLIAM  R.  VANDERWERKER.  3480 

JOHN  A.  VANMESSEL.  0150 

REYNOLD  O.  VARNADO.  7958 

JAMES  P.  VAUGHN.  7287 

JOSEPH  J  VIAVATTINE.  5862 

ROBERT  M  VILLALOBOS.  451S 

MATHEW  S  VLASAK.  6237 

GARY  L.  VOLLMER  JR.  3380 

ERIC  C  VOUGHT.  8231 

THOMAS  WACHNICKI  JR.  3813 

DAVID  E.  WAGNER.  4421 

TYE  R.  WALLACE.  9815 

DANIEL  K,  WARD.  9185 

MICHAEL  H  WARD.  8313 

MARK  R  WARNER.  9172 

NOEL  W  WASSON.  9792 

MICHAEL  E.  WATKINS.  1795 

BENJAMIN  T  WATSON.  1413 

JAMES  M.  WATSON.  6148 
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JONATHAN  T.  WATSON.  1776 
JAM«8  R.  WEBB  JR.  MU 
JEFFRET  M.  WKBER.  S<79 
DENNIS  D.  WEIiCH.  2S10 
IX>NALD  J.  WEU&  MOl 
DAVID  8.  WEST.  1M3 
OWEN  O.  WEST.  4430 
PAUL  a.  WE8TERMYER.  4040 
CODYM.  WESTON.  1177 
CATHERINE  A.  WHELEN.  6008 
DANIEL  P.  WRITE  II.  M91 
JONATHAN  D.  WHITTLES.  0480 
CRAIG  A.  WICK.  7*03 
BRIAN  U  WIDD0W80N.  8491 
JAMES  R.  WnSANK.  5288 
BRIAN  K.  WILLIAMS.  9885 
ROBERT  A  WILLIAMS.  3445 
ROBERT  L  WILLIAMS.  8579 
STEPHEN  C.  WILLIAMS.  S9C4 
JAMEB  M.  WnXJAMB  JR,  8878 
MICHAEL  E  WILLIAMS  JR.  8722 
SCOTT  E.  WILSON.  1833 
ERIC  S.  WISE.  0331 
EDOENE  P.  WITTKOFP.  00*8 
DONALD  A.  WOELTJEN  JR.  3917 
STEVEN  W.  WOFFORD.  0875 
JAMES  K.  WOLF.  3178 
DUFFY  H.  WOODFORD,  2777 
JOSEPH  A.  WOODWARD.  8453 
PAUL  A  WOODT.  1872 
JAMES  M.  WRIGHT.  4317 
MICHAEL  P,  WYLIE.  6791 
WILLIAMS  W.  YATES,  9309 
KAY  C.  YTNQER.  1883 
DEAN  M.  YOUNG.  5418 
RDEAN  YOUNG.  0814 
JEANNE  E.  ZACCHEA.  9885 
MICHAEL  J.  ZACCHEA.  9947 
BRIAN  J.  ZACHERL.  7017 
RUSSELL  T,  ZINK.  4323 
JODI  L  ZUCHOWSKl.  0323 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  MARINE  CORPS  ENLISTED 
COMMISSIONINO  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  GRADUATES 
FOR  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OP 
SECOND  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  U.S  MARINE  CORPS. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  U.  8.  CODE.  SECTION  S3l; 

DAVID  C.  ALTENBURG.  8880 
IRMA  E.  ALVAREZ.  8589 
JOHN  D.  AMSDEN.  3185 
JOHN  R.  ANTONAVICB.  4898 
ALAN  J.  ARCENEAUX.  9916 
ADAM  G.  ARNETT.  4714 
DAVm  R.  BALDWIN.  1538 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  BAUSCH.  9285 
ARNOLD  M.  BLUMENTHAL.  5482 
OREOORY  L.  BOLL.  7758 
PATRICIA  M.  BORDERS.  2335 
JAMES  L  BREASETTE.  8512 
ANDREW  E  BRIDGES.  4122 
LLOYD  P.  BROWN.  8490 
MICHAEL  J.  BROWN.  8838 
PETER  J.  BROWN.  3984 
JOHN  H.  CANE.  1383 
KENNETH  K.  CARPENTER.  3383 
WANDA  D.  CHANDLER.  4265 
DAVID  A.  CHILCOTT,  2138 
VINCENT  D.  CIRELU.  3849 
MICHAEL  A.  CLARK.  8808 
DARIN  M.  CLAY.  7738 
TODD  J.  CLOUTTER.  2381 
RANDALL  J.  COISON,  8536 
ROGER  L.  CONRAD.  0718 
CHARLES  R.  COWELU  8888 
TODD  S.  DES0R08SEILLIERS,  0711 
MICHAEL  B.  DICKEY.  0725 
ROBERT  M.  DIFFENAUER.  7718 
BRIAN  T.  DOLAN.  5878 
KENNETH  E.  E>OTLE.  2588 
DAVID  W.  EILAND.  8801 
JAMES  E  EIJSWWER,  3758 
ELWOOD  C.  »V/.KI.I.  8735 
JOHN  R.  FLATTER.  7477 
ERIC  B.  OARRETTY.  1489 
PETER  L.  GILLIS.  3189 
STEVEN  D.  OREGORY.  5001 
WILLIAM  C.  ORIOONIS.  7988 
BRIAN  E  HALL.  4S35 
LESTER  W.  HALL.  3SS3 
PATRICK  K.  HARDBSTY.  9879 
DAN  C.  HENRY.  S903 
DAVID  P.  HENSLEY.  0643 
DAVID  D.  HINSPATER.  2859 
GREGORY  P.  HOLD,  84(8 
MARC  HUCKABONE.  0879 
TODD  M.  HUNT.  4S49 
ANDREW  JENKINS.  5078 
PATRICIA  JOHNSON.  4050 
MARION  D.  JONES.  3387 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  KATZ.  4507 
DARRTL  P.  KORTNTA.  0812 
LORRIE  K.  KOVAC8.  77*4 
WALTER  W.  KULAKOWSKI.  9885 
CRAIG  P.  LAMBERT.  5751 
ANDRE  H.  LEBLANC.  7677 
RODNXT  LEOOWSKI.  0«»2 
DIANE  L.  LIEN.  70*2 
RICHARD  C.  LTKDIS.  9330 
STEPHEN  J.  MACKLIN.  9253 
CRAIG  B.  MARTELLE.  8877 
MICHAEL  R.  MARTINEZ.  7952 
ROBERT  D.  MCOtriRE.  3016 
BACILIO  MERCADO  JR.  4334 
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PETER  J.  MITCHELL.  TTTt 
CHARIXB  A.  MOCK.  8I6I 
JUAN  M.  MORAIXB  ni.  7618 
ROBERT  J.  NASa.  IM* 

KURT  s.  oeucH.  in* 

HOWARD  F.  OVERDYK.  1284 
DAVID  L  PARKS  JR.  8330 
MORGAN  M.  POLK.  1161 
LESLIE  M.  PRIOR.  4*60 
MICHAEL  a  REB3.  1T30 
STEPHEN  C.  ROBBINS.  4188 
PETER  A.  ROWTON.  Mil 
ALEXANDER  J.  SARANT,  1154 
JOHN  B.  8CKAMEL  HI.  6*49 
SAMUEL  R  SCHMIDT.  8510 
JUFUtT  T.  SCHWAGER.  6414 
KEl'I'H  E  SHAFFER.  7318 
PETER  J.  SHELBY.  8640 
MATTHEW  H.  SHIRLEY.  0518 
TY  A.  SIMMONS.  0179 
DAVID  L  STEEUl.  7750 
THEODORE  M.  8TRYCHARZ.  VH* 
KIMBERLY  A.  TERRY.  8187 
KENNETH  J.  TODD.  6838 
TODD  8.  TOMKO.  8738 
DANIEL  TREVmO.  1077 
DAVID  B.  TURCOTTE  9345 
JOHN  D.  VELA.  2639 
EDWARD  J.  VICKNAIR.  8831 
COLLEEN  L  VIGIL.  5887 
MICHAEL  R.  VILLANDRE  1592 
WILLIAM  H.  VIVIAN.  3*70 
RANDY  G.  WALKER.  8730 
MARK  F.  WALKNER.  8117 
DAVID  A.  WALL.  6878 
WILLIAM  M.  WEBBER.  9410 
TIMOTHY  8.  WEBER.  0896 
JAMES  P.  WEST.  36*3 
ROBERT  L.  WINCHESTER.  7389 
PHILLIP  A.  WOODLEY.  3747 
TEAOAN  J,  YONA8H.  7301 
JAMES  F.  ZAGRZEBSKI.  7308 


IH  THE  JIAVY 


JOHN  HOWARD  BLALOCK. 
JR 


THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  NAVAL  ACADEMY  MID- 
SHIPMEN TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN 
THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
631 

NAVAL  ACADEMY  MIDSHIPMEN 


To  be  ensign;  permanent 


WARREN  ROBERT  ABEL 

JR 
CHRISTOPHER  JAMES 

ADAMS 
JASON  GRAY  ADKINSON 
ROBERT  HAROLD 

AESCHBACH,  JR 
MICHAEL  DAVTD  ALESI 
FRED  JULIUS 

ALEXANDER.  Ill 
LEROY  ALICEA 
THOMAS  ROBERT  ALLBEE 
FRANKLIN  LEROY  ALLEN 
SHERYL  LYNN  AMES 
STEPHEN  JOHN  AMLAGA 
EDWARD  LEO  ANDERSON 
ERIC  JOHN  ANDERSON 
KENT  HARDEN 

ANDERSON 
WILLIAM  SCOTT 

ANDERSON 
ANTHONY  JAMES  ANGLIN 
MICHAEL  ERESTAIN 

ARAOJO 
THOMAS  WILLIAM 

ARBAUGH 
OREOORY  CLARK 

ARCHBOLD 
BRIAN  JOHN  ARK 
VONDA  MONIQUE 

ARMSTRONG 
LOUIS  WAYNE  ARNY.  IV 
DAVID  ALEXANDER 

ARTETA 
LAWRENCE  J.  ARTMAN 
DEAN  BYRD  LEE  ASHER 
MONTY  GERALD 

ASHLIMAN.  JR 
FRANCIS  XAVTER  A8PER 
SUZANNE  MARIE  AUTRY 
JON  MORGAN  AYTES 
MICHAEL  GLENN  BADORF 
DONALD  EUGENE  BAIN.  Ill 
MICHELLE  RENEE  BAKER 
HERBERT  EDWARD  BALL. 

Ill 
JAMES  Q.  BALL,  JR 
MATTHEW  HOYLE  BANKS 
RANDALL  CHARLES 

BANKS 
VALERIE  BANKS 
CARROLL  WESLEY 

BANNISTER 
BRYAN  MATTHEW 

BAQUER 
MANUEL  BARBA,  JR 
TIMOTHY  CHARLES 

BARKDOLL 


KARON  RENEE  BARKER 
JEFFREY  TAYLOR 

BARNABY 
DWIOHT  EDWARD 

BARNETT 
JAMES  RICHARDSON 

BARNEY 
JOHN  ALBERT 

BARNOCKY.  JR 
JAMES  ANTHONY 

BARTELLONI 
AARON  CALL  BARTLETT 
PAUL  MICHAEL  BASILE 
JOHN  LOUIS  BASTIEN 
KENNETH  DAVID  BATES 
CHRISTINE  NOELLE  BATH 
MARKWnjJAM 

BAUERMEUri'EK 
CHARLES  TRAVIS  REAL 
MARK  EDWARD  BEATTY 
ROBERT  EDWARD 

BEAUCHAMP 
PAUL  ALEXANDER 

BECKLEY 
PHILIP  JAMES  BECKMAN 
ROBERT  MARKET  BEER 
MARK  DOUGLAS  BEBNING 
SABRINA  SUSAN  BELL 
FRANK  REGIS  BENDIK.  JR 
SCOTT  FRANCIS 

BENEDICT 
CHARLES  EDWARD 

BERGER 
BRODERICK  VANBUREN 

BERKHOUT 
MICHAEL  WILUAM 

BERNHARD 
MATTHEW  JOSEPH  BERRA 
LEWIS  PARKS  BERRY 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

BERTOIDI.  m 
RAYMOND  ALFRED 

BERZmS 
KURT  WnjJAM  BEYER 
MICHAEL  KENNETH  BICE 
RAYMOND  WARD 

BICHARD 
MICHAEL  AUJVN  BIDUS 
VICTOR  PERRY  BQfDI.  Ill 
DANIEL  JAMES  BISHOP 
FRANCIS  MCKINLEY 

BLACKBURN 
DAVID  BURGESS 

BLACKMAN 
JOSEPH  EDWARD 

BLACKSTONE 
BRADFORD  ALTON 

BLACK  WELDER 


BILLTWDfOaOR 

cASTunawT 

BRIAN  WOOtnURM 

BLANKMWHIF  CATAHADOB 

STEPHEN  BCANUEL  KBItltrrB  CARL  CAVES 

BOALS  MICHAEL  CXU8 

THOMAS  PATRICK  BOOAN  JOSE  CBtVAlTTEB 
WILUAM  BRADLEY  TDfOTHT  MORROW 

BOOAN  CHAIN 

DAVID  ERICH  BOONER  ANNE  LTRKE  CBAFMAN 

ROBBtT  MICHAEL  PETBl  ANDREW  CHARIXB 

BOHANEK  WTTJJAM  WOaVft  CHASE, 

RICHARD  SCOTT  BONNET        m 
JAMEB  LXWI8  BOSWELL.  U   MARK  BRANNOH 


DAVID  WILUAM 

BOUKNIOHT 
DONALD  ROBERT 

BOURAOBA 
ADAM  KENNEDY 

BOVBBOW 
MEUaSA  MARIE  BOWERS 
LISA  MARIA  BOZZEUJ 
TERRT  LTNN  BRADFORD 
DAVID  ROBS  BRADIXT 
JAMES  OTIS  BRADLET 
CHARLES  JOeEPB  BRADY. 

Ill 
JOHN  J.  BRADY.  JR 
KETTB  AUXN  BRANNER 
ALFRED  WOOLBLETER 

BREED 
ROT  ALAAN  BRILLANTE 
MARK  THOMAS 

BRINKMAN 
STEVEN  VERNON  BROCK 
AARON  MATTHEW 

BROSNAN 
LOUIS  EDWARD  BROWN 
RODNET  TTRON  BROWN 
PUTNAM  HUNTINGTON 

BROWNE 
OARY  MADISON  BRUCE 
ERIC  PAUL  BRUMWELL 
DANIEL  JAMES  BRUNK 
DANIEL  WAYNE  BRYAN.  II 
DAVID  ANDREW  BRTSON 
DAVID  CONRAD  BUCHER 
JANELLE  KAY  BUCK 
CATHERTNEMAE 

BUCKBOLTZ 
JENNIFER  MARIE 

BUENVIAJE 
THOMAS  GERRY  BUFKIN 
WILLIAM  ANTHONY  BULIS 
ROBERT  EUGENE 

BUNOER 
ANDREW  DAVID  ALAN 

BURDEN 
MARK  ALAN  BURGESS 
TIMOTHY  HAMPTON 

BURGESS 
SARA  TERESA  BURKE 
JAMES  CHARLES 

BURMEI8TER 
JOHN  FRANCIS  BURNS 
MICHAEL  LENARD  BURNS 
JASON  BRADLET 

BURROWS 


CEBNOWETB 
JOHN  PAUL  CHDlXim 
JOHN  JBASHIM  CHOI 
MICHAEL  LJ«  UHRMT 
JLNNI^KH  LEAH 

CHRISTEN 
KXMT  TAUCA  CHURCHILL 
JOHN  OAViaOIf  CIELO 
DORAIfXA  LATICE  CLARK 
KENNETH  AVBtY  CLARK 
TERENCE  LEE  CLARK 
PETBi  JOHN  CLARKE 
WnXURN  A.  CLARKE 
DAVID  niBJERICK 

CLIPBHAM 
OREOORY  MICHAEL 

COLANDREA 
DAVID  OIXM  COLBQROVE 
NORMAN  GUSTAVO 

CONCHA 
JDIOME  DAVID  CONNER 
JULIE  RAE  CONNOR 
JAMES  MICHAEL  CONWAY 
ANDREW  RILLS  COOK 
DANIEL  ROGER  COOK 
MICHAEL  GORDON 

COONAN 
MATTHEW  HENRY 

COOPER 
WALTER  AUGUST 

COPPEAN8,  in 
DUANE  DAVID  CORDRET 
ADRIANNE  CLARE  COSBT 
PAUL  STEPHEN  COTTER. 

JR 
RTAN  LAMOND  CODOHLIN 
RATMONDLEO 

COURNOTER,  JR 
PETER  THOMAS 

COURTNEY 
NEIL  BRUCE  COVINGTON 
JOACHIM  PAUL  COX 
JOHN  C.  COYNE 
FREDERICK  ORIFFTTH 

CRABTREE 
NELSON  DANIEL  CRAIG 
CHRISTOPHER  ELUOTT 

CRANE 
MARK  ALLEN  CREA8EY 
THOMAS  ANTHO?»Y 

CREEK 
DEREK  MATTHEW 

CRIBLEY 
SPENCER  JAY  CRISPELL 


TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN  BUSH  NEIL  VINCENT 


WILUAM  SAMUEL 

BUSBNELL.  JR 
JAY  ANDERSON  BUTKA 
JOHN  EDWARD 

BTINOTON 
MICHAEL  ANDREW  BYRD 
CHRISTIAN  GOLD 

CABANISS 
AARON  MICHAEL  CADENA 
MATTHEW  GANTT 

CALDWELL 
TIMOTHY  MICHAEL 

CALLAHAN 
THOMAS  WILUAM 

CALLANDER 
THOMAS  MACMURRAY 

CALLENDER.  rv 
JOHN  RICHARD  CALVERT, 

JR 

ROBERT  ALLEN  CAMERON  JOSEPH  WILUAM 
NICOLO  RUSSIXL  DAUOHERTY 

CANDELA  KEl'I'H  BENTLY  DAVIDS 

EUGENE  CRAIG  CANFTELD  SCOTT  THOMAS  DA VIDe 
PAUL  ANDREW  CANNON        CRAIG  T.  DAVIDSON 
ROBERT  GLENN  CANNON      JOEL  TODD  DAVmSON 


CUCUZZELLA 
MARTIN  WENDEU 

CULBRETH 
SHAWN  THOMAS  CULLEN 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

CULVER 
JEFFREY  JOHN 

CZEKEWKO 
JOSEPH  CZOPEK 
RHODERICK  OAMBOA 

DACANAY 
KATHRYN  ELIZABETH 

DAiury 

DONALD  ANTHONY 

DANDRKA.  JR 
STACEY  W.  DANNENBERO 
JOSEPH  RONAU)  DARLAK 
KERSAS  JAMSHED 

DASTUR 


TODD  ERIC  CARI^ON 
JON  ROBERT 

CARRIGUTTO 
JAMES  ALEXANDER 

CARROLL 
MARK  CHRISTOPHER 

CARROLL 
JASON  MARTIN  CARTER 
JAMES  PETER 

CAHTWRIGHT.  II 
VICTOR  CHARLES 

CARUSO 
LOUIS  ANTHONY 

CARVALBO 
CHARLES  ALAN  CARVER 
SHAWN  CHRISTOPHER 

CASH 
FRANCIS  XAVIER 

CASTELLANO.  Ill 


RONALD  KEl'I'H  DAVIS 
JOHN  MARTIN  DAZIENS. 

JR 
MARK  WILUAM  DErrS 
CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK 

DEFRIEB.  m 
JAMES  HENRY  DELANEY. 

JR 
ERNESTO  M. 

DELARIVAHERRERA 
GEORGE  JOHN  DENNIS 
THOMAS  WILUAM  DENT. 

JR 
MICHAEL  KENNETH 

DEVAUX 
ANDREAS  JOSEF  DEVINE 
EDWARD  WILLIAM 

DEVINNEY.  II 
EDWARD  TIMOTHY 

DEWALD 
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mCHOLAA  J08XPH 

DBmiA  

SCOTT  CHRIBTOPHKR 

DIMKLKR 
CHRIBTOPHKR  JON  DIRKS 
iOtat  ALLKN  DIBSDIOiS 
THOMAB  CHRISTOPHER 

DMT 
MARK  WATNE  OOCON 
KKU.T  QBOROE  00B80N 
UBONARD  CT  DOLLAOA 
JOHN  OUVKR  DONELAN. 

JR 
JOHN  WILUAM 

DONNKIXT 
MARK  VWCXNT  DONOHUE 
JOHN  FRANCIS  DORAN 
OATID  HADiai  DORTON. 

in 

TODD  ANTHONY 

DOnOLAS 
JOHN  SHKA  DOWNKY 
JKPPKRT  NORMAN  DRAKE 
JONATHAN  DWIGHT 

DREWS 
JOHN  JOSEPH  DRISCOU. 

JR 
RICHARD  JOHN 

DROMSRHAD8ER 
DAVID  ANDREW  DOPP 
KELLT  LUE  DUNCAN 
PATRICK  MCBRIDE 

DUNOAN 
EVERETT  WILLIAM 

DUNNICK 
DEAN  ANTHONY  EBERT 
RICHARD  ALLEN  ECKLE8. 

II 
ROBERT  LAMOND 

SIWARDS 
PFTER  BRADBURY  EGAN 
KURT  WILSON  BOLSEDER 
DONALD  EMMET  ELAM 
MATTHEW  HOTT  ELLIS 
OERALD  U  ELLSWORTH 
DANA  ALAN  EMERSON 
VAN  LEWIS  EMERY 
CHRISTOPHER  MARK 

ENODAHL 
JAIME  WARREN  ENODAHL 
KEITH  CAMPBELL 

ERDMAN 
ORBOORY  BREWER 

BYTCHISON 
JOEL  DAVID  PANTZ 
ERIC  CARTER  PEAGLER 
THOMAS  PETER  PEDDO 
PAUL  PEDDCHAK 
TIMOTHY  JOHN 

FELDHAUSEN 
ROBERT  ANTHONY 

PERRANTE.  JR 
BRIAN  SCOTT  FILLER 
MARIA  KATHLEEN 

PILONCZUK 
MARK  JOSEPH  PIORI 
JOHN  HATES  PISCHBACH 
BRIAN  JOSEPH  PTTZELL 
JOHN  STEPHEN 

PTTZPATRICK 
KARA  CHRISTIE  PLATLEY 
PATRICK  DONALD  FLOOD 
MICHAEL  O.  FLORENCE 
JOSE  RODOLPO  FLORES 
KEVIN  ROBERT  FLYNN 
DAVID  HENRY 

P00LE80N0 
JEPFERY  PAUL  FOLTZ 
DAVID  PONG 
JAMES  WALDRIP 

FORRESTER.  JR 
MICHAEL  PAUL  FOR8TER 
CRAIO  MICHAEL  FOSTER 
JAMES  THOMAS  FOSTER 
KTMBERLY  MICHELE 

FOWLER 
JAMES  FREDRIC  FOX 
VINCENT  EUGENE 

PRAOOMENE 
JOHN  BRIAN 

FRANKHOnSER 
OBOROE  FRD3ERICK 

FRANZ 
DEREK  PEDRO  FRA8Z 
PAIGE  LEIGH 

FRAUGHNAUGH 
DARRIN  JEROME  PRAZIER 
NORMAN  JOHN 


WESLEY  ALAN  FREEMAN 
BRIAN  LEE  FRILEY 
TERRENCE  JOHN  FRITZ 
DANIEL  IXE  FROST 
CHRISTINA  DUKA  FRUEH 
ROBBtT  LYNN  PRTE 
JULIUS  ALFRED  FUCH8 
TRACEY  ANN  FUCH8 
JANET  SUE  FULLER 
DARON  DURYEA 

FULLWOOD 
MICHAEL  JOHN  GABRIEU 

JR 


TYSON  JAMES 

OALLANDER 
PETER  GERARD  OALLUCH 
TIMOTHY  LARRY 

GAMACHE 
RAUL  OCTAVIO  OANDARA 
JOSEPH  RICHARD 

GANNON 
ALEJANDRO  JOSE  OARCIA 
JOSEPH  LLEWLLYN 

GARDINER.  Ill 
ANDREW  SCOTT  GARNER 
JAMES  RANDALL  GARNER 
WALTER  GLOVER 

GARNER.  Ill 
ROBERT  TODD 

0ARRET80N 
BRIAN  MATTHEW 

GARRISON 
WILLIAM  PATRICK 

GARRTTY.  JR 
JOHN  EVAN  OATEWOOD 
ANDREW  BRENDON 

GENTRY 
KENNETH  DALE  OEORCI 
EDWARD  GERARD 

GERNAT 
THOMAS  RICHARD 

GE8ELL 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL 

GIACOBBE 
ARTHUR  GIBB.  Ill 
MARK  STEVEN  GILBERT 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM  GILES 
DONALD  HOPPER  GILL  III 
JEFFREY  SCOTT  GILL 
NICOLE  MARIE  GILLESPIE 
GREGORY  GARY 

GILLETTE 
ROBERT  AUSTIN 

GILLETTE 
CHARLES  ROYCE  OIIXUM 

JR 
MARK  STEPHEN  OILMORE 
WALTER  HILL  GLENN,  JR 
WALTER  LEWIS  GLENN 
JONATHAN  SCOTT 

GLENNON 
MICHAEL  WILLIAM 

GOCHIS 
MARK  SHAW  GODFREY 
RAYMOND  DEAN  OODSIL. 

Ill 
JOSEPH  DAVID  OOMBAS 
CHARLES  PRESTON  GOOD 
DANIEL  LAWRENCE 

GORDILLO 
MICHAEL  DAVIS  GORDON 
RONALD  PAUL  GORMAN 

JR 
ERICK  BRANDON  OOSS 
GERALD  C  GRAHAM 
GENE  ANTHONY 

GRAN  ADOS 
THOMAS  EDWARD 

GRATTAN.  Ill 
GEORGE  ROWLAND 

GRAVES 
BRIAN  SCOTT  GRAY 
ROBERT  ALAN  GREEN 
JAMES  MICHAEL  GREENE 
BRENT  ROBERT 

GREGORY 
JEFFREY  MARTIN  GRIMES 
GEOFFREY  MARTIN 

ORINDELAND 
CHRISTOPHER  EDWIN 

ORONBECH 
WILUAM  JOSEPH 

GUARINI.  JR 
SAM  KHODADAD 

GUEK'I'IN 
JOSEPH  EDWARD 

OUGLUIZZA 
JOHN  A.  GUILLANO 
DARRIN  8HAUN 

GUILLORY 
RICHARD  J  OURDAK 
DEIRDRE  VICTORIA 

OUilERREZ 
HUGO  CESAR  GUTIERREZ 

JR 
MATTHEW  MELECIO 

GUTIERREZ 
VINCENT  GUTOSKY 
HENRY  LEE  GUY  JR 
DAVID  WILLIAMS  HAAS 
RICHARD  JOSEPH 

HABERLIN.  JR 
JOHN  ALDEN  HAGA 
RICHARD  STUART  HAGER 
WILLIAM  CHRISTOPHER 

HAGGERTY 
MERLE  KELIIOLONO 

HAGMANN 
CRAIG  GAVIN  HALDEH 
ROBERT  FREDERICK 

HALL 
HARRIS  BANKS 

HALVERSON.  II 
LARRY  MAURICE 

KALVORSEN 


TRYOVE  ERIK  HAMMER 
JENNIFER  ANN  HAMP80N 
JAMES  LEE  HANCOCK 
KELLY  LEE  HANSEN 
ROBERT  WILUAM 

HANSEN.  II 
KEITH  EDWARD  HANZEL 
OERALD  BRENDAN 

HARAN  JR 
JOHN  VICTOR  HARDAWAY 
MICHAEL  HOUSTON 

HARMON 
JOHN  CHARLES  HARTMAN 
EILEEN  ULY  RASKINS 
TODD  BENTON  HASTIE 
DAVID  ALLEN  HAWKINS 
KEVIN  RICHARD  HAWKO 
EDWARD  BROOKS 

HAYNES 
BERT  RICHARD  HAYS.  JR 
DAVID  DARIN  HEBERT 
JOHN  HOWARD  HEDGER. 

JR 
TIMOTHY  MICHAEL 

HENDERSON 
TONYA  LYNN  HENDERSON 
MICHAEL  DOUGLAS 

HENDRICKSON 
MICHAEL  JOHN  HEROER 
PETER  ELDON  HERINOER 
JOSEPH  GERARD 

HERUHY 
CHRISTOPHER  ALAN 

HERRING 
MARK  ANTHONY 

HERRINQTON 
WtLUS  EUGENE 

HERWEYER 
DOUGLAS  I   HEWITT 
JEFPREY  WILLIAM 

HICKOX 
GERALD  JAMES 

HIOHBERGER 
KARL  EDWARD  MINES 
LYLE  EDWARD  HOAO 
KENNETH  EDWARD 

HOBMANN 
AIMEE  KATHLEEN 

HODGES 
THOMAS  WILUAM  HOFER 
MARK  ALLEN  HOPP 
ERIC  ROBERT 

HOFMEISTER 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  HOOAN 
DAVID  PAUL  HOLAHAN 
KERRY  JOHN 

HOLLENBECK 
CRAIG  ALAN 

HOLTSLANDER 
CARTER  LEE  HONESTY 
GLENN  MICHAEL  HOPSON 
SCOTT  MICHAEL  HORAN 
OREOORY  DONALD 

H0ULD80N 
LAEL  LENORE  HOUSE 
MARK  ARLEN  HOUSE 
HUGH  WYMAN  HOWARD. 

Ill 
BRIAN  ALAN  HOYT 
HUGH  JOSEPH  HUCK.  Ill 
MICHAEL  PATRICK  HUCK 
JAMES  WILLARD  HUDSON 
BRIAN  DAVID  HUEY 
BARBARA  SCOTT 

HUNDLEY 
ADAM  LOCKUN  HUNT 
MARK  MATTHEW  HUNT 
ROBERT  JACKSON  HUNT 
GEORGE  KENNETH 

HUNTER 
BYO  EYO  ITA 
BURCHARD  CORY 

JACKSON 
JOHN  FRANCIS  OERAR 

JACKSON 
TROY  SCOTT  JACKSON 
MICHAEL  PIERRE  JACOBS 
CONSTANCE  CAROLL 

JAMES 
JAY  TODD  JAMISON 
ROBERT  P  JARDELEZA 
KARL  ERIK  JENSEN 
MICHAEL  LOUIS  JENSEN 
JEFPREY  CARNEY 

JOCKEL 
CHRISTY  JOHNS 
AARON  L  JOHNSON 
AARON  TYRELL  JOHNSON 
JAMES  OUN  JOHNSON 
JON  ALEXANDER 

JOHNSON 
MARC  DANYEL  JOHNSON 
TRAVIS  ALLEN  JOHNSON 
PRANK  ERIC  JOHNSTON 
STEPHEN  DWAYNE 

JOHNSTON 
JOHN  WAYNE  JONES 
SIDNEY  THOMAS  JONES. 

Ill 
WILUAM  CLENCY  JONES 
MARK  CAMACK  JORDAN 
MICHAEL  JUNOE 
FREDERICK  WILUAM 

KACHER 
STEPHANIE  ELAINE 

KARA8ICK 


MICHAEL  EUGENE 

KARCZEW8KI 
ANNE  MARIE 

KATCRARIAN 
HAROLD  PAUL  KATZ 
DAVID  LEE  KAYEA 
KELLY  ANN  KEEFE 
BRIAN  LEIGH  KEITH 
BRIAN  RENE  KETTR 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  KELLER. 

JR 
WHITNEY  WREN  KEMMEY 
SEAN  PATRICK  KENT 
JOSEPH  SHAYNE  KtEFER 
KEVIN  SCOTT  KINGERY 
JOSEPH  WALTER  KIRBY 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

KIRCHER 
JAMES  ADAM  KIRK 
LISA  ANNE  KIRKPATRICK 
JOSHUA  JOSEPH  KITCHEN 
USA  MARIE  KLEINFIELD 
MATTHEW  PAUL  KLEMISH 
STEPHEN  WILLIAM  KLINE 
HARVEY  ROBERT  KLYCE 
EARL  JENNINGS  KNIGHT. 

Ill 
GEORGE  DOUGLAS 

KNIGHT.  JR 
JOHN  ALAN  KNIGHT 
KENNMAR  KNITTEL 
KEITH  ALLEN  KNUTSEN 
STEPHEN  KOCH 
STEPHEN  KENDRICK 

KOLAKOWSKI 
JAMES  STEPHEN  KOLLAR 
MICHAEL  ALLEN  KOSTIUK 
JOHN  ROBERT  KRACHT 
PAMELA  LORRAINE 

KRAHL 
RONALD  FREDERICK 

KRAMP8 
PAUL  STEVEN  KRU8H 
JEFFREY  ROBERT 

KRUSLING 
ANNE  ALAINA  KULBITSKI 
JOHN  GERALD  KURTZ 
MARK  CHRISTOPHER 

KUSTRA 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

KUZMICK 
ANTHONY  ROBERT 

KYVELOS 
PETER  ARTHUR 

LANDAUER 
GARY  STEWART  LARSON 
DAVID  MAURICE 

LAUDADIO 
JEROME  PATRICK 

LAVELY.  JR 
THOMAS  ANDREW 

LAVERGHETTA 
JAMES  JOSEPH  LAWLESS 
CRAIG  PHILLIP  LAWS 
TINA  MARIE  LAWSON 
CHRIS  KHOI  LE 
DEN18E  SUZANNE 

LEADHAM 
HENRY  LEE 
JAMES  H.LEE 
JOSEPH  JAMBS  LEE 
JUN  KYULEE 
KWAN  LEE 
SUSAN  SEY  YON  LEE 
KENT  ANDREW  LEKA 
CHRIS  MICHAEL 

LEMMINK 
THOMAS  JOSEPH 

LEONARD.  JR 
TIMOTHY  OIRO  LEONARD 
DAVID  ROY  LERCH 
DtANNE  THERESA 

LEROUX 
ANDREW  JASON  LEUNG 
THOMAS  HALL 

LEUTZINGER.  JR 
GLEN  SEBASTIAN 

LEVERETTE.  JR 
ERIC  MARTIN  LEWIS 
JAMES  ARTHUR  LEWIS 
LLEWELLYN  DAVID  LEWIS 
PATRICK  JAMES 

UBERASKI,  JR 
ROBERT  MICHAEL  UEBE 
MATTHEW  W.  UOHTNER 
STEPHEN  EDWARD 

L1SZEW8KI 
ADAM  CHRISTOPHER 

LOCHMANN 
DORA  UMEYO  LOCKWOOD 
ROBERT  MORRIS 

LOCKWOOD.  II 
SAMUEL  LORD.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  LEE 

LOVEJOY 
DAVID  E.  LOWE 
JOSEPH  PATRICK 

LUCHTENBERG 
BRADFORD  THOMPSON 

LUKE 
JEFFRIE  ROBERT  LUND 
JOHN  SYDNEY  LUNGER 
BRIAN  MORGAN  LUNN 


DAVID  JOHN  MACDONAU3 
JOHN  ARCHIBALD 

MACDONALD.  JR 
KELLY  EUGENE  MACKEY 
STEVE  AUEXANDER 

MACLAREN 
KEVIN  RICHARD 

MAORANE 
JAMES  JOSEPH  MAKER 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

MAIER 
STEPHEN  ERWIN 

MAJEW8KI 
DAVID  JAMES  MAKOWICZ 
MICHAEL  MATTHEW 

MALLOY 
SHAWN  PATRICK  MALONE 
EUGENE  JOHN 

MALVEAUX.  JR 
OREOO  ANDREW 

MANAZIR 
JAMES  KIRK 

MANCHESTER 
MICHAEL  JAMES 

MANOLAPANE 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  MANN 
BENJAMIN  LOUIS 

MANSOUR 
DIANNA  MARIA  MANZONI 
STEVEN  JOSEPH 

MARINELLO 
SEAN  PATRICK  MARKS 
DAVID  BRENT  MARQUAND 
LAWRENCE  DEAN  MARTIN 
MICHAEL  JOHN 

MARTINEZ 
TODD  ANDREW  MAYFIELD 
JERRY  THOMAS  MCAVOY. 

JR 
THOMAS  JOHN  MCBRIDE 
WESLEY  RAY  MCCALL 
ERIC  SCOTT  MCCARTNEY 
MICHAEL  ALAN 

MCCARTNEY 
JEFFREY  WILUAM 

MCCAULEY 
TROY  MICHAEL 

MCCLELLAND 
RICHARD  CURTIS 

MCCORMACK 
RUSSELL  STEVEN 

MCCORMACK 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL 

MCDONALD 
COLLEEN  MARIE 

MCFEEl^Y 
DOUGLAS  ALLEN  MCOOFP 
KEVTN  CARROLL  MCGOPP 
KEVIN  J.  MCGOVERN 
KEVIN  M.  MCGOWAN 
JOHN  PATRICK  MCGRATH 
PATRICK  RYAN  MCGRATH 
SEAN  PATRICK  MCHUGH 
DAVID  LAWRENCE 

MCINTYRE 


WILUAM  CLAYTON 

MCKINNEY 
BRENDAN  RBID  MCLANE 
MICHAB,  MOORE 

MCMILLAN.  JR 
SUSAN  ELIZABETH  MEAD 
HONORE  BRIDGET 

MXAI^Y 
MICHAEL  DUFFY 

MBOEATH 
ALEXANDER  JOSEPH 

ERIC  LOUTS  MER8CH 
PRANZ  DAVID  MESSNER 
MELISSA  KAY  METZ 
CARLA  MICHELLE 


JAMES  ROBERT  MIDKIFF 
TIMOTHY  JOHN  MILLEN 
GILBERT  JAMES  MIU.ER 
HENRY  ANTHONY  MILLER 
TROY  DEAN  MILLER 
MARK  RONALD  MINEO 
DALE  ROBERT  MINICH 
ALLEN  RAYMOND  MtNICK 
KEVIN  SCOTT  MINTON 
JEROLD  CAMERINO 

MIRANDA 
DAVID  ANTHONY 

MITCHELL 
JAMES  MICHAEL  MONACO 
KEVIN  C.  MONAGHAN 
CATHERINE  AUCE 

MOODY 
PAUL  WADE  MOODY 
ALEXANDER  BREVARD 

MOORE.  Ill 
MATTHEW  GUY  MOORE 
MICHAEL  RENICK  MOORE 
REBECCA  ANNE  MOORE 
WILLIAM  KENNETH 

MORENO 
THOMAS  MICHAEL 

MORIARTY 
ANDREW  MICHAEL 

MORRELL 
WALTER  JOSEPH  MORRIS. 

Ill 
DARREN  VAN  MORTON 
CHRISTOPHER 

M08AKEWICZ 
WILLIAM  BUTLER  MUIR 
KARIN  ANN  MULLANE 
EDWARD  DAVIS 

MURDOCH 
JOSEPH  CHARLES 

MURPHY 
SCOTT  MICHAEL  MURRAY 
ERNEST  ROBERT 

MUS8EMAN.  JR 
JOHN  BURTON  MU8TIN 
STEPHANIE  ANN  MYERS 


JEFFREY  JON  NAOLESTAD 
SANDRA  LEE  NAGY 
PETE  LEE  NANNINI.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  CHARLES 

NARDONE 
MICHAEL  DANA  NASH 
BRANDON  DAVm  NEISIUS 
CHRISTOPHER  ROLFE 

NELU 
JAMES  ALLEN  NELSON 
JOSEPH  BRENDAN 

NELSON 
DAVIDA  YAVETTE 

NELUM8 
VERNON  EUGENE 

NEUENSCHWANDER 


JAMBS  MAVERICK 

NEWSOME 
RICHARD  PATRICK 

NEWTON 
SINTHl  HAU  NGUYEN 
GREGORY  RICHARD 

NICOLAY 
KENNETH  ANDREW 

NIEDERBEROER 
MICHAEL  DAVID  NIEDERT 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

NIKOUCH 
JOSE  RICARDO  NOBREOA 
PAMELA  DUVAL  NOLTON 


KERRY  CORNEAUUS 

OBOYLE 
JOHN  MICHAEL  OBRIEN 
KEVIN  EDWARD  OBRIEN 
MICHAEL  TRACY  OBRIEN 
SHAWN  PATRICK  OBRIEN 
ELOY  OCHOA.  JR 
RICHARD  FRANCIS 

OCONNELU  JR 
JAMES  SELIIRO  OOAWA 
ANTHONY  LEE  OHL 
STEVEN  CHRIS 

OHMSTEDE 
BRUCE  EDWARD  MARTIN 

GIST  AD 
PETER  SVENOLEP 


AMY  JO  OUVER 
GREGORY  GEORGE 

OUSON 
JON  RAYMOND  OLSON 
MARGARET  THERESA 

ONEIL 
DAVID  MICHAEL  ONEILL 
CHRISTOPHER  MARK 

ORTEGA 
DONALD  EDWARD 

08B0RN.  JR 
JASON  CHRISTIAN  OTT 
RAYMOND  BERNARD  OTT 
DUNCAN  SHAW  OWEN.  Ill 
GARY  ROBERT  OWENS 


DAVID  MICHAEL  PADULA 
JOSEPH  CHARLES 

PALMISANO 
JAMES  ALFRED  PALOMBO 
VINCENT  ROCCO 

PANELLA.  JR 
LEE  JAMES  PANT  AS 
BRLAN  KELUNOTON 

PARK 
CONRADO  SANDOVAL 

PARKER 


GREGORY  JAMES 

PARKER 
WAYNE  ALLEN  PARKER 
SCOTT  AUSTIN  PARVTN 
PERRY  MUNOZ  PASCUAL 
LAURA  JEAN  PEARSON 
SCOTT  MICHAEL  PEASE 
TIMOTHY  JOHN  PEIFLEY 


UM 
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JAMES  AONKW  YOUNG 

OODGLA8  ALAN 

DKAK  MILCB  WOODARD 

JAMBS  SEYMOUR  YOUNG. 

DONNA  MARIE 

MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

STANLEY  SHANE  SMTTH 

STAUHTOII 

MONTE  PATRICK 

JR 

PEN8ABENE 

POLIDORO 

TIMOTHY  SIMH  SMTTH 

WOODm 

TOM  ANDREW  TOUICa 

MATTHEW  JOHN  POLK 

WE8IXY  SCOTT  SMITH 

RICHARD  BKKJAMIN 

WARRBITU 

DAVID  GRANT  PERRIN 

MATTHEW  TODD  POLK 

MARK  TAYLOR 

WOODS 

HAROLD  THOMAS 

DARW  EUGENE  PERRINE 

BRYAN  PAUL  PONCE 

SMTTHERMAN 

MARCUS  8TAVR08 

EMMTTT  RANDOLPH 

ZABMOWSKI 

VERA  MICHELE  PERRY 

DARYL  KETTH  POTTER 

WOOTTON.  ni 

MARK  THOHAB  ZAUEL 

MICHAEL  ROBERT 

JOHN  WARD  POWriJ, 

ROBERT  BURNELL  SOFGE. 

ijhf  buc  anaNBAUOH 

HAROLC  THOMAS 

KJWAKD  LBO  2AWI8LAK 

PER8CHE 

ROBERT  VENKAT 

JR 

MICHAEL  JOHN  STEVENS 

WORKMAN 

ERIC  JOHN  ZRPHT 

ROBERT  MICHAEL 

PRAQADA 

RONALDO  AIJ1AN 

GBOROEJCmUrY 

TANYA  RBTEE  WORTHY 

ALLAN  znOLER 

PER80NALE 

CHARLES  FRANK  PRATT. 

SOLOMON 

BRYAN  RAT  WRIGHT 

TOMAS  ALOnOAB  ZIKA8 

MICHAEL  JOHN 

Ill 

SCOT  PAUL  SOMES 

JAMKB  GORDON 

STEPHEN  CHARLES 

JOHN  MTIJm  ZUZICH 

PEBTOR1U8 

MATTHEW  SCOTT 

MARK  WnjJAM  SORTING 

8TONKMAN 

YEAOER 

STANIXT  AKTHONT 

AARON  SCOTT  PETERS 

PREOMON 

STEPHEN  ANTHONY 

DAVID  ALAN  8TOUWIE 

LAWRENCE  KAl  YEB 

ZWOLDI8KI 

MICHAEL  CRAIO 

JOHN  MICHAEL 

SPAONUOLO 

JAMES  DOUGLAS  8TOWE 

GLENN  OWEN  YOUNG 

PETERSON 

PRENDEROAST 

ROBERT  FARREIJ, 

CHRISTOPHER 

TAWNYA  JEAN  PriTtlCK 

ERIC  KENT  PRIME 

SPANDAU 

CARRWOTON  STRAW 

IN  THf  nnvv                                                                                       ■ 

MARK  ANDREW  PETROFF 

THEODORE  A.  PRINCE 

CHARLES  MARTIN 

DAVID  ALAN  STREIOHT 

THE    FOLLOWING    NAMED    NAVAL    RESERVE    OFF!                                            1 

JAMES  SCOTT  PFAUTZ 

SCOTT  MPRINZ 

SPANOLOi.  JR 

MATTHEW  MARTIN 

CERS  TRAINING  CORPS  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  APPOINT                                            1 

JONATHAN  ROBERT 

ROBERT  WILUAM 

DEBORAH  POTTER 

STROMBERO 

IN    THE    Lime    OR   STAFF                                       1 

PRTTCHARD 

8PARKES 

ANDRE  ffTROUD 

CORPS  OF  THE  U    S    NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.                                          1 

CURTIS  KIMBALL  MILES 

JOHN  ARTHUR  PROCTOR. 

CHARLES  CALVIN  SPARKS. 

RALPH  EDWARD  tnOJART 

UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  U 1                                                                                   1 

PHILLIPS 

Ill 

II 

ANTHONY  HOIJJS 

1 

SCOTT  DAVID  PHILLIPS 

MARK  EDMUND  PRYBELL 

FREDERICA  CAROLINE 

SUOAUSKI 

HAVAL  RESERVE  OFTICERS  TRAIRIRG  COIIPS.  U8N                                         1 

ALAN  D.  PHILPOTT 

ROBERT  SCOTT 

SPILMAN 

WILUAM  CHAPMAN 

7*n  tifi  ^nJtiiTf*  *  n^^~m  i  vi  A«>  '                                                                                   1 

MICHAEL  DAVID  PIA 

PRYCEJONE8 

TIMOTHY  WARD  SPTTSER 

SUGGS 

A  \J  w>  c  f»A  fcyr 

r»T    tn,i  »»^i*%.t*^ 

CHRISTOPHER  LONDON 

JOSEPH  PETER  PUGH 

DAVID  MATTHEW 

DENNIS  WALTER 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  ABELL 

CARL  T  AMODIO 

PIERCE 

MARTIN  JOHN  PULLEN 

SPRINGER 

SULUVAN 

SCOTT  R  ABRAHAM80N 

SCARLET  A  ANAUO 

ERIC  ROBERT  PIHL 

CHRISTOPHER  JOHN 

CLAY  AIJJTN 

DOUGLAS  PATRICK 

ERIC  L  ANDAUS 

JOSEPH  POLANTN 

QUIGLEY 

STACKHOUSE 

SULLIVAN 

DAVID  R  AC06TA 

CHRISTOPHER  D 

RICHARD  MARK 
8TACPOOLE 

MARK  8AT06HI  8UMILE 
RONALD  JOSEPH 

DARRYL  C.  ADAMS 
RANDALL  K.  ADCOCK 

ANDERSON 
GREGORY  U  ANDERSON 

JAMES  DONALD  RAAB.  JR 

RICHARD  PAUL 

BRADLEY  JASON  8TALEY 

SURFIELD 

JEFFERY  A.  AFMAN 

RANDALL  G  ANDBiSOH 

DAVID  E.  RABY 

REYNOI.n«.  JR 

DAVID  JOHN  STAMM 

MICHAEL  SWEENEY 

MIKE  B.  AGEE 

THOMAS  J.  ANDDiSON 

HERBERT  R.  RACE.  JR 

HYO  RHEE 

MICHAEL  ANDREW 

KEVIN  P.  AHKARN 

JOSEPH  C  ANDRXATTI 

RICHARD  ANTHONY 

DOUGLAS  WILUAM 

STANZEL 

MICHAEL  TAHREN8 

PTHAN  W.  ANDREWS 

RADICE 
SALVATORE  PHILUP 

RHODES 
MICHAEL  ANTHONY 

GLENN  CAJERO 
JOHN  C.  ALBERGRINl 

ROSALIND  VAIfUKUS 
TODD  E  ANOmHOFER 

RAFANEIJO 

RIFFICE 

ROBERT  KENT  TAKE8UYE 

WILUAM  JOSEPH 

JOHN  ALBERS 

JASON  U  AN8I2Y 

WILUAM  EDWARD 

MARK  ANTHONY 

JAMIE  AUCE  TANG 

TUMULTY.  II 

BRLAN  N  ALBRO 

GARY  W  APPLEBY 

RANDALL 

RINAUDO 

JAMES  BRLAN  TANNAHILL 

DERRIC  TODD  'lUHNER 

JOSEPH  A.  ALCORN 

DONAID  J.  ARAGON 

BARBARA  LYNN  RAPSON 

MITCHELL  DEAN  RIOS 

BRYAN  LEE  TAUZER 

JAMES  DAVID  TURNER 

ROBERT  W.  ALDER 

CRARLBB  A.  ARMTN 

RENEE  LOUISE  RA8ERA 

LUKE  SCOTT  RITTER 

STEVEN  ALBERT  TAZZA 

KEVIN  PATRICK  TURNER 

SHANE  T  ALEXANDER 

ALAN  D.  ARMSTRONG 

VICTOR  GRAHAM  RASPA 

EVAN  SPENCER  ROBBINS. 

DANIEL  RAY  TEJADA 

PHn.IP  HUGH  lURNER 

BYRON  P  ALIPIO 

DAVID  B.  ARMVrRONO 

GORDON  KETTH  RAY 

Ill 

KHOI  E.  TENNIBS 

ROGER  ROLAND  UUJiAN 

KEVIN  EAIJJW 

RUS8EU.  M.  ARNOLD 

JOSEPH  PAUL  REASON.  JR 

RAYMOND  JOSEPH 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  TESTA. 

II 

DEAN  C.  AIJ  JSON 

WILLIAM  T.  ARNOLD 

MAX  ROLAND  RECK.  II 

ROBERTS 

JR 

MICHAEL  WIIJ90N 

ANTHONY  L  AIJOU.  Ill 

STEPHEN  E  ARRIOLA 

DOUGLAS  EDWARD 

EUGENE  ROBERT 

DENNIS  RUEBEN  THOMAS 

UMSTEAD 

STEVEN  M.  ARV ANITAS 

RECKAMP 

ROBERTSON 

KENT  FREDERICK 

IAN  UNDERBILL 

KELLY  U  ALMON 

CHARLES  VINCENT  RED. 

SEAN  PATRICK  ROBINSON 

THOMPSON 

MARY  FRANCES  UTLEY 

JAMES  M  ALSANTE 

CHRISTOPH^  A. 

JR 

EVERETTE  CHARLES 

PAUL  ARTHUR  THOMPSON  PHILIP  SCOTT  VALENT 

RICHARD  B.  AISOP 

ASSELTA 

FRANK  HOWARD  REDD. 

ROCHON.  JR 

AUSBA  DIONNE 

PAUL  JOSEPH  VAUBK  Y 

PABIO  H.  ALVAREZ 

PATRICK  S  ATKINSON 

JR 

ELVIN  ARIAS  RODRIGUEZ 

THURMAN 

RICHARD  ANDREW 

JEFFREY  M.  ALVEB 

CALVIN  A.  AUSTIN 

JENNIFER  UPTON 

HECTOR  LUIS  RODRIGUEZ 

DONNA  LYNN  THUROW 

VANDEROSTTNE.  11 

JOHN  Z  AMBROSE 

ANTHONY  H  AZURE 

REDMAN 

BRENDAN  PEARSALL 

BRADLEY  SllVEN 

KELLY  RENKE  VANDYKE 

JAMES  A.  AMERMAN 

LEONARD  EDWARD  REED 
TIMOTHY  RAY  REHMEL 

ROGERS 
JOHN  GABRIEL  ROMERO 

TIDWELL 
CHRISTOPHER  PETROVIC 

MICHELLE  VANEXEL 

MICHAEL  ROBERT  REIN 

RONALD  CALANAYAN 

TINIO 

MICHAEL  SCOTT  VARNEY 

PAUL  E  BACHMANN 

GRADY  A  BELYEU 

BARON  VAUGHN 

ROMERO 

CHRISTOPHER  ROAN 

PTTER  GERARD  VASELY 

MARK  M.  BAKNZIGER 

BASIUO  D  BENA 

REINHOLD 

DAVID  JOSEPH 

TIPTON 

EFREM  PAUL  VENTERS 

JEFFREY  &  BAILEY 

MARKR  BENDUL 

WADE  MARTIN 

ROSENBLATT 

JESSE  VAUGHN 

MICHAEL  J.  VERNAZZA 

JOHN  C.  BAILEY 

JOHNU  BENN 

REINTHALER 

SCOTT  AIJ.EN  ROZA 

TOM1.INSON 

JAMES  CORDAHL 

TIMOTHY  C  BAHjnr 

ARTHUR  JOHN  REIS8 

MICHAEL  ROLF 

THOMAS  NEIL  TOMSHECK. 

VB8TEV1CH 

JOHNM.  BAnjJO 

MICHAEL  LEE  RENEGAR 

RUEHRING 

JR 
DUSOO  PAUL  TORRES 

CHARLES  HARRY 
VICKERS 

BRIAN  P.  BAJUK 

JOHN  L  BENNETT 

CURT  ANTHONY 

WILUAM  ROBERT  RUSS.  II 

EDWARD  P.  BALATON 

REN8HAW 

STEVEN  MICHAEL 

RAYMOND  MARIO 

CLARO  WTIJJAM 

DOUGLAS  E.  BALDWIN 

WILLIAM  P.  BDfTLEY 

JEFFREY  DONN  RENWICK 

RUTHERFORD 

TORTORELU 

VILLARBAL 

STERUNG  D  BALDWIN 

JOHN  C.  BEMTZ 

GREGORY  ANDREW 

LOUIS  FRANKUN 

STEPHEN  MARK  TRAPTON 

MICHAEL  VILLEG AS 

DAVID  M  BAUJNOER 

MARCK-BEROET 

REPPAR 

RUTI.KDOE 

QUOC  BAO  THAN 

PATRICK  ALEXANDER 

JASON  T  BALTIMORE 

DAVID  A.  BERMDfOHAM 

ALAN  JAMES  REYES 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  RYAN 

TARA  KATHLEEN 

VONZURMUEHLEN 

ROBERT  BANKS 

RAYMOND  D.  BXRMUDEZ 

TRAYNOR 
TIMOTHY  DEVON 

HARRY  C.  BARBER 
DAVID  R  BARKER 

EDWARD  P.  BERTRAND 

BENJAMIN  CHRISTOPHER 

STEPHEN  CRAIG 

ERIC  S  BARKER 

FREMONT  T  BEBMER 

SAI.AZAR 
CHRISTI  LYNNESALAZAR 

SCHWARTZ 
KIRBY  JO«FPH  SCOTT.  TV 

JEFFREY  U  BARKER 
GREGORY  S.  BARLOW 

LAURA  MBKBT 

ROBERT  L  BETTIKER 

JONATHAN  LEE  SALKOFF 

ROBERT  RYAN  SCOTT 

JOHN  FREDRIC  WADE 

KYLE  EVERiriTE  WHITE 

CURTIS  L  BARNES 

CURISTOPHBl  S  BETTIS 

ADRIEN  SANCHEZ 

WALTER  JOHN  SCOTT 

WILLIAM  CAPEHART 

WILLIAM  SWEENEY 

MARIO  BARNES 

JAMES  E  BEUTE 

THOMAS  EUGENE 

THEODORE  JOHN 

WALKE.  UI 

WHITE 

KIRK  L  BARJfEY 

RICHARD  K  BEVEVINO 

SANCHEZ 

SCYPDJSKI.  JR 

DOUGLAS  HUGH  WALKER 

ST ACEY  SCOTT 

ERIC  K  BARNHART 

DUANE  ALLEN  SAND 

JOEL  RANDOLPH  WALKER 

WUI'I'EUEAD 

RICHARD  W  BARNWEIJ. 

JOHN  W  BICKNELL 

DAVTD  MICHAEL  SANDERS 

RAYMUNDO  B.  SEVIDAL 

PATRICK  JOHN  WALKER 

MARTIN  LENEAL 

JR 

PETER  J.  BmtDEN 

DAVID  PATRICK  SANDESiS 

JEFFREY  THARPE  WALL 

WHITFLEU) 

JASON  M  BARRrri 

SCOTT  W  BIOOER8 

MALACHY  DENIS  8ANDIE 

DAVID  SCOTT  SEYBUTZ 

JEROME  WALLACE.  JR 

SAMUEL  BRIAN  WHITMAN 

RICHARD  J.  BARTTUrlTI 

WILLIAM  J.  BULWOSLEY 

ANTONIOPADnj.A 

NICHOLAS  TODD 

MICHAEL  ERNEST  WALLIS 

DENNIS  E  BABARA 

FREDERICK  J  BINDEMAN. 

SANJOSE.  JR 

SCOTT  RONALD  WARD 

WIEMANN 

DONAID  A.  BA8DEN 

lU 

CONRAD  EDWARD 

GERARD  KENNY  8RANLEY 

MICHAEL  AIJ.EN  WARNER 

ERIC  SCOTT  WIB8E 

PAUL  B  BASOLA 

GARY  G  BISHOP 

SANVnjj: 

KELLOO  COLE  SHARP 

EIJZABETH  JEAN 

CECILY  ANASIA  WILLIAMS 

JOHN  K  BAST 

TIM  J  BISHOP 

CARLOS  ABEL  SARDIELLO 

LYLE  JOHN  WTT.I.IAM 

WARNICK 

DEBORAH  LYNN 

JOHN  A.  BABTIAN.  IV 

MICHAEL  L  RTZJACK 

DANIEL  ERIK  SAVAGE 

SHAY 

DAVTD  GEORGE  WASSON. 

WILLIAMS 

JEFPREY  V  BATBB 

BRYANT  M.  BLACK 

HKIDI  GOODHUE  SAVAGE 

TYLER  WILLIAM 

JR 

JEFFREY  BRENT 

BRENT  J  BAUER 

DAVID  T  BLACK 

GARY  HOWARD  8AVITT 

SREPFERD 

ROBERT  FRANCIS 

GARTH  A^  BAULCH 

WILLIAM  E  BLACK 

LOUIS  JOSEPH  8CHAOER. 

MICHAEL  ALAN  SHERMAN 

WATERS 

LAURA  B.  WTIJJAMS 

JEFFREY  A  BAUMGARTEN  BRLAN  A.  BLACKMON                                                       | 

JR 

MICHAEL  LYNN  SHIRER 

MARK  EDWARD  WATKINS 

RACQUEL  MARIE 

BRADLEY  D  BAX'l'EK 

RICHARD  J  BLANCO 

STEPHEN  ROBERT  SILVA 

ANTHONY  DWAYNE 

WILLIAMS 

MARY  D  BLANKENHHIP 

PHILIP  MARC  SC'H  til  Pt 

VINCENT  PAUL 

EDWARD  ANTHONY 

WATSON 

SAM  UEL  NOEL  WILLIAMS 

RANDALL  A  BAY  UK 

WINN  8.  BLANTON 

SCHLAVONE 

SDflLA 

WILUAM  LEE  WATSON 

STEVEN  DOUGLAS 

WILLIAM  D.  BEABER 

CHRISTOPHER  T. 

SCOTT  BR  YDEN 

STUART  GiaW  WAUCHOPE 

WILLIAMS 

RAYMOND  K  SEAL 

BLEKICKI 

SCHLEICHER 

BRET  ROBERT  RTMON 

PAUL  MARSHAL  WEBBER 

EDWARDO  LEO  WILSON 

TIMOTHY  D  BEARD.  TV 

GEORGE  M  RIXYLE 

OREOORY  JOHN 

GEORGE  KIRKOR 

ROBERT  LEONARD 

ROBERT  B  BEA-n  Y 

SIMONIAN 

WEDOW 

MATTHEW  JAMES  WILSON 

ROBERT  C  BEAUMONT 

CARLTON  R.  RIDUNT 

KURT  KARL  SCHOEN 

CHARLES  GREGORY 

MARY  KATHERINE 

MICHAEL  JOHN  WII^ON 

SCOTT  L  BECK 

TREVOR  A  BLOW 

RICHARD  ALAN 

SIMPSON 

WEGNER 

TIMOl'Uy  EUGENE 

FREDERICK  J  BECKER.  Ill  JERRY  A.  BLUNCK                                                              | 

8CHOENWIEBNER 

JAY  ROBiaiT  SINGER 

OLENN  RYAN  WEINSTEIN 

WIN  AND 

VANCE  A.  BBCKLUND 

RAYMOND  C  BOARDMAN 

KENT  RAYMOND 

ANNE  BARBARA  SLEMROD 

ROBERT  D   WEISSENFELS 

MARK  EDWIN  RIOS 

JAMES  R.  BEE80N 

THOMAS  G.  BOBOWSKI 

SCHRADER 

UNDA  8LOOTMAXTR 

RICHARD  JONATHAN 

WDJICK 

DAVID  M  BELL 

BARBARA  L  BOCK 

MARK  OREOORY 

TIMOTHY  BROOKS 

WELLS 

ROBERT  FRANCIS 

PETER  B.  BELL 

TODD  &  BOCKWOLDT 

DEAN  EDWARD  WENCE 

WOJCIK 

THOMAS  W.  REU. 

ROBERT  W  BODVAKE 

MONICA  MARY  SCHRODT 

ANDRE  LERONE  SMITH 

CHRISTOPHER  KEITH 

JAMES  JOSEPH  WOLF 

TODD  A  BEIX 

THOMAS  P  BOEOEL 

CINDY  ANN  8CHULTZ 
OREOORY  THOMAS 
SCHWAIGER 

BRIAN  THOMAS  SMITH 
CARY  OARNETT  SMITH 
JEFFREY  WARREN  SMITH 

JEFFREY  PAUL  WHETMAN 
JAMES  BENJAMIN  WHITE. 
Ill 

CLEMENT  KWOK  MAN 

WONG 
LAURIE  SUSAN  WOOD 
ROBERT  SCOTT  WOOD.  JR 

WESLEY  G   BELL 
CHRISTOPHER  J. 
BELPAS80 

JASON  Q  BOHM 
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ANDREW  K.  BOHNZR 
BRBIT  A.  BOLODt 
MICBAB.  D.  BONIN 
BTXVKN  C.  BORAZ 
JAMKB  B.  BOROERSON 
JAMXB  K.  BOOWXtX 
LBtOT  J.  BOmXT.  ni 
RONALD  J.  BOnCHKR 
JOeXFH  D.  BOURGEOIS 
MARK  A.BOVBU 
WILUAM  J.  BOWERS 
KATHERWE  U  BOWES 
JEFFRET  R.  BOWLET 
DONALD  I.  BOWMAN 
PRANK  O.  BOWMAN 
JENNIFER  A.  BOWMAN 
ROBOrr  N.  BOWMAN.  II 
TmOTHT  A  BOTCE 
MARK  E  BOTDKU. 
CHARLES  A.  BOTEDOE 
KEVIN  P  BOYLE 
STEVEN  J.  BRACKZTT 
JEPPRKT  J.  BRADY 
MICHAEL  P.  BRADY 
MICHAB.  J.  BRAMER 
TERRANCE  A.  BRAND 
JAMES  M.  BRANDT 
JOHN  E.  BRAUN 
ANTHONY  O.  BREAULT 
ROLP  W  BREEN 
SCOTT  E.  BREE8 
BRENT  M.  BREININa 
KEVIN  M.  BRKNNAN 
MICHAEL  A.  BRE88 
HAROLD  D.  BRIAN 
MICHAEL  J.  BRICKER.  I. 
PRESTON  C.  BRI008 
MICHAEL  J.  BRILL 
PAUL  H.  BRILL 
DANIEL  M. 

BRINTZINOHOFPER 
CARL  P.  BROOHUN 
BRIDOrr  U  BROOKS 
OARRETT  C.  BROOKS 
ROBERT  A  BROOKS.  JR 


MATTHEW  J   BROTT 
OODOLAS  A.  BROWN.  JR 
JKPPREY  C  BROWN 
LARS  T  BROWN 
LINWOOD  I.  BROWN.  Ill 
ROBERT  B.  BROWN 
WILUAM  A  BROWN 
THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 
TABORRI  I.  BRUHL 
CORY  E.  BRUMPTELD 
MARK  A  BRUNNER 
STEVEN  A.  BRUNSWICK 
DANIEL  H.  BRYAN 
MICREAL  L.  BRYANT 
EDWARD  C.  BHYNN 
BRUCE  J.  BRYSACZ 
OREOORY  B.  BUCK 
MARK  A.  BUCK 
MARK  R.  BULPORO 
WILLIAM  A.  BULL 
WILUAM  A.  BULLARD.  Ill 
DARYL  P  BUNKER 
WILLLIAM  E.  BUNN 
BRADLEY  M  BURKE 
RONALD  P  BURKE 
RAYMOND  R. 

BURKEMPER 
EDWARD  B  BURKHALTER 
BRET  H   BURLEIGH 
RONALD  B.  HURLEY 
PAUL  C   BURUNQAME 
MICHAEL  S.  BURNETT 
EDWIN  J   BURNS 
JOSEPH  K.  BURNS 
KENNETH  P.  BURNS 
RONALD  J  BURNS 
JOSEPH  L.  BURROUGHS 
SCOTT  P  BURROWS 
ANOELO  D  BURSnON 
KEVIN  M.  BUSCRMANN 
MATTHEW  D  BUSICK 
GLEN  G   BUTLER 
DEAN  BUTTERWORTH 
ANTHONY  G  BUZBEE 


PETKR  J.  CAHILL 
MICHAEL  P.  CALLAGHAN 
MICHAEL  P  CAMLET 
CHRISTOPHER  J  CAMP 
ROOER  J.  CAMP 
CRISWEU,  D  CAMPBELL 
DAVID  CAMPBELL 
MATTHEW  O  CAMPBELL 
FERNANDO  A  CANCEL.  Ill 
MATTHEW  E-  CANDY 
KENNETH  B  CANETE 
REQINALD  T  CANNON 
BOBBY  P.  CARDER 
REOINALDO  CARLASO 
FRANCIS  W.  CARLEY 
JOHN  D  CARLIN 
CLINTON  S.  CARLSON 
MORRIS  D  CARR 
DANIEL  P.  CARRIOO 
THOMAS  W.  CARTER 
SEAN  W.  CARTY 
TRACY  D.  CARULLO 
J08EA.CASA 
DANIEL  P.  CASEY 
JEBT  CASEY 
ERIC  N  CASKEY 
STEPHENS.  CASSEL 
MICHAEL  J.  CAS8IDY 
ROLAND  M.  CASTRO 
JEFFREY  V  CAULK 
MARK  L.  CAVALIERO 
MICHAEL  S.  CAVALLARO 
JOHN  A.  CAVAZOS 
MICHAEL  P  CAVIL 
FRANK  K.  CERNEY 
JASON  M.  CHABOT 
CARLTON  B.  CHAMBERS 

JR 
JAMES  E  CHAMBERS 
RICHARD  M.  CHAMBERS. 

JR 
SCOTT  HCHANEY 
JOHN  Y.  CHANG 
PATRICK  K.  CHARLES 
RUBEN  CHAVEZ 
DANIEL  J.  CHI8HOLM 
PAUL  T.  CH18HOLM 
THOMAS  M.  CHISUM 
LYNN  T.  CHOW 
80UMEN  CHOWDHORY 
JAMES  P  CHRIffTENSEN 
MARKC.  CHRI8TEN80N 
JOSEPH  A.  CHRISTOPHER 
DALE  CLARK 
OREOORY  A.  CLARK 
USAR  CLARK 
ROBERT  J.  CLARK 
VINCENT  T.  CLARK 
WILLIAM  J.  CLEMENTS 
DONALD  T  CLEWETT 
MICHAEL  CUFFORD 
SHAWN  J  COAKLEY 


DAVID  N  COCKING 
JEPPREY  C  COLE 
CHRISTINE  H  COLUNS 
RONALD  D  COLLISON 
EDWIN  R  COLON.  JH 
HUGH  P  COLVTN.  JR 
JEROME  M  CONLEY 
MICHAEL  A.  CONIFER 
BRIAN  D  CONNON 
SHANE  B.  CONRAD 
KIRT  A.  CONROY 
ERIK  M.  CONWAY 
PRANK  M  CONWAY 
KENNETH  B  COOK 
TODD  W  COOK 
WILUAM  K  COOKE 
RICK  D  COOLER 
JOHN  P  COOBfBS 
SCOTT  D  COOMBS 
MATTHEW  W  COON 
MARIO  A.  COOPER 
STEVEN  J  COOPER 
TRACEY  A.  COPPOLA 
CHAD  C  CORBETT 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

CORONATT 
MICHAEL  E.  CORSEY 
STEVEN  H.  CORSON 
RUSSELL  J  CORTAZZO.  JR 
BRIAN  J.  C08SAB00M 
CAMERON  M.  COSTA 
PETER  R.  COSTA 
RICHARD  S.  COTE 
JOHN  M  COTTER.  JR 
TODD  A.  COUCH 
MICHAEL  R.  COUOHLIN 
SHANNON  E  COULTER 
JAMES  W  COUNTS 
OREOORY  E.  COUPE 
STEVEN  N.  COURINOTON 
STEVEN  P.  COUTE 
PHILIP  U  COYLE 
ANDREW  L.  CRABB 
MATTHEW  R.  CRAB  ILL 
MICHAEL  D.  CRAIG 
THOMAS  J  CREHAN 
DENNIS  R.  CREWS 
TIMOTHYS.  CREWS 
JEFFREY  R-  CRONIN 
MICHAEL  A.  CROOK 
GORDON  A  CROSS 
PAUL  W  CROTTY 
DAVID  A.  CROUN8E 
WILLLAM  U  CRUMP.  Ill 
ZANE  A  CRUTCHPIELD 
TIMOTHY  M.  CULLEN 
GAVIN  R.  CUNNINGHAM 
WILUAM  A.  CURLEE.  Ill 
ROOER  U  CURRY.  JR 
JENNIFER  L.  CURTIS 
ROBERT  D  CURTIS 
BRADLEY  D  CUTSINGER 


ALESSANDRO  E  DAOARO 
DANIEL  A.  DAGUO 
WILUAM  A.  DAHL 
ROBIN  A  DAHUN 
RONALD  R  DAIN8 
PAUL  C  DALLEMAONE 
PAUL  H   OAMM 
PAUL  E  DAMPHOUSSE 
CHRISTOPHER  L 

DANDREA 
TIMOTHY  U  DANIELS 
JOHN  E  DANIHER 
DANIEL  R  DAOUST 
MICHAEL  R  DARGEL 
ANN  M   DAROIE 
WHITNEY  C  DAVXY 
JOHN  C  DAVID 
CHRISTOPHER  S  DAVIS 
DONALD  J   DAVIS 
JOE  E.  DAVIS.  JR 
KENNETH  M   DAVIS 
MICHAEL  J   DAVIS 
THOMAS  J   DAVIS 
JILLC   DAY 
TRACY  S  DAY 
ROBERT  B  DEARDORPP 
ANTHONY  C  DEAVILLE 
DAN  P  DEBONO 
JOSEPH  C  DEORANDI 
EDWARD  P  DELAMATER 
WILUAM  E.  DEUSIO 
MICHAEL  A  DELLI8ANT. 

JR 
DAVIDS  DELORENZO 
PAUL  J   DEMIERI 
DAVID  A.  DEMOULPIED 
PETER  E  DENEERGAARD 
DAVID  L  DENNIS 
JAMES  E  DENNIS 
TIMOTHY  A.  DERNBACH 
DAVID  J   DERR 
TIMOTHY  J  DESANTIS 
CHARLES  H   DESBORDES 
MICHAEL  J  DEWEESE 
JOHN  P  DICKINSON 
MICHAEL  W  DICKINSON 
THOMAS  D  DICKPEDDIE 


JULLA  E.  DILLON 
ULUEJ   DIOSO 
IVAN  P  DIRICKSON 
DAVID  J.  DITALLO 
MICHAEL  W  DITCH 
DWAYNE  U  DIXON 
ROSS  A.  DOBSON 
JAMES  P  D0D60N 
SEAN  M.  IX>RERTY 
ERIC  R  DOLAN 
HOPE  E.  DOLAN 
JAMES  A  DONAHUE.  Ill 
HARRY  DONEKER 
CHRISTINA  M.  DONO 
ERIC  J  DONKERS 
ROBERT  F.  DONNER 
CHRISTOPHER  DOROAN 
DAVID  B.  DORNAK 
CRAIG  M.  DORRANS 
ALAN  D.  DORRBECKER 
TROY  L.  D0T80N 
RODNEY  J  DOUCETTE 
KETTB  A.  DOUOLAS 
MICHAEL  E.  DOUOLAS8 
THOMAS  R.  DOWDLE 
TIMOTHY  D  DREW 
DANIEL  H. 

DRUCKENMILLER 
NICHOLAS  C.  DRYPUSE 
BEAU  V.  DUARTE 
RONALD  A.  DUBOIS 
DOUOLAS  R.  DUCHARME 
RONALD  J  DUPFIE 
JAMES  A.  DUFPORD 
SHAUN  D  DUFRESNE 
DANIEL  P  DUOAN 
JAY  R  DUHADWAY 
CHARLES  H.  DUNAVANT. 

JH 
STANLEY  L.  DUNAWAY 
PARKER  A.  DUNCAN 
DAVID  L.  DUNN 
GRADY  D.  DUNN 
JOHN  J  DUNNE 
JOSEPH  H  DUNPHY 
MICHAEL  J  DUSZYNSKI 
JOHN  C  DYKES.  JR 


THOMAS  W   EARLY 
STEWART  D  EASTERBY 

IV 
DAVID  U  EATON 
MEUSSA  R  EBERLE 
SCOTT  D    EBERWINE 
TODD  S   ECKLOFF 
MARK  K  EDEtSON 
DWAYNE  M  ED8INOA 
DOUOLAS  L  EDSON 
MARK  A  EDWARDS 
JAMES  M   EHLERS 
ANDREW  J  ELDRINGHOPF 
DANIEL  P  ELEUTERIO 
THOMAS  M   ELUOTT 
CHARLES  E.  ELLIS 
CHARLES  H   ELUS 
WILUAM  S   ELUS 
MICHAEL  E.  ELMSTROM 


THOMAS  H.  EL  WELL 
DAVID  M   ELY 
JOSEPH  M   EMDE 
DAVID  R  EMERO 
THEOtXDRE  P  ENDERS 
DARIN  A  ENOELHART 
DAVID  J   ENGLE 
REBECCA  C.  EPPER8 
KENNETH  W.  EPPS 
TED  W  ERBRECHT 
RAYMOND  O  ERICKSON 
TIMOTHY  J  ERIC8EN 
THOMAS  M  ERTEL 
ERIK  O.  ETZ 
BRLAN  R.  EVANS 
DAMIAN  P  EVANS 
SCOTT  A  EVANS 
PAUL  W  EVERITT 


SEAN  P  PAGAN 
DANIEL  J   PAHEY 
DOSTON  P  FAIRFIELD 
ANDREW  R   PALKENBERG 
GARRETT  J  PARMAN 
KEVIN  B  PARRELL 
DOUGLAS  I   FEIRING 
KIRK  A  PELBINOER 
GREGORY  H  FELDMAN 
HANS  J   PELDMANN 
MARK  A.  PEUCE 
DAVID  W  FENTON 
ANTHONY  A  PERENCE 
AHMED  FERGUSON 
CHRISTOPHER  J 

FERNANDEZ 
CHRISTOPHER  D  FERRIS 
BRIAN  E  FIELDS 
QINO  P  PINA 
SEAN  R  PINDLAY 
JUSTIN  S  FINE 
KENNETH  M   PINE 
ERIK  R  PINO 
BRIAN  T  FITZGERALD 
DOUGLAS  J  FITZGERALD 
SCOTT  M  PrrZOERALD 
ROSS  D  FITZHUGH 
JEFFREY  D  PITZSIMONS 
DAVID  W  FLANAGAN 
LAWRENCE  P  FLANNERY 
MATTHEW  O   FLEMING 
MICHAEL  J   FLEMMING 
MARK  A  FLETCHER 
JOHN  PLOR 
DENNIS  E  FLORENCE 
MARK  A  FLOURNOY 
MICHAEL  D  PLYNN 


MICHAEL  W  PLYNN 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  FOLEY 
STEPHEN  J.  FOLEY 
MARK  T  PONTENOT 
JOSEPH  V   POPPLANO 
SEAN  C.  FORBES 
PHILUP  T  PORD 
JOHN  J.  FORNEY 
EDWARD  W  FORRESTER 
DAVID  L.  POR8TER 
MICHAEL  O  FORSYTHE 
STEPHEN  P  PORTE 
CHRISTOPHER  A. 

PORTENBERRY 
BERRY  J.  POSTER 
E31IC  C  FOUNTAIN 
HAYES  F  FOUNTAIN.  Ill 
MIGUEL  L.  POUTS 
CALENNYZO  FOWLER 
JAMES  D  FOWLER 
THOMAS  R.  FRANCIS 
LOUIS  J.  PRANKUN,  III 
PATRICK  T.  FRAZIER 
FREDERICK  P.  FREELAND. 

JR 
CHRISTOPHER  R.  FREER 
THOMAS  W  FREER 
JOHN  R   FRENCH 
SCOTT  H.  FREWINQ 
CATHERINE  N.  FRIDAY 
WILUE  J  FRIERSON.  JH 
DAVID  T  FRITZ 
MICHAEL  B.  FROST 
RONALD  P  FUCHS 
JOHN  V  FUNN 
MATTHEW  C  FURNISS 


MARIO  L.  OALLBOOS 
KENNITTHM.  OALLEN 
JAMES  OALUCY 
LAURIS  R.  OALLEY 
MICHAEL  F.  OALU 
CHRIS  L.  OALVEZ 
EDWARD  M.  CALVIN 
MICHAEL  T.  OALVIN 
ROBERT  W.  OANOW8K1 
STEPHEN  H.  OANT 
ANDREW  I.  OARCLA 
RICHARD  H.  OARCLA 
JAMES  D.  OARLAND 
CHARLES  P.  OARNER 
TROY  Q.  OARNER 
ERIC  V.  GARRARD 
ROGER  R.  GARRETSON 
DAVID  J.  OARVER 
KYLE  R.  OATZMEYZR 
CHRISTOPHER  J. 

OAUCHER 
BRYAN  O.  GAUDET 
STEVEN  S.  GAUTHIER 
DAVID  OEMMEL 
AARON  K.  GEORGE 
RANDY  B.  GEUY 
EVELYN  T.  OIBBS 
DAVID  A.  GIBSON 
STEVEN  T  OIBSON 
JOCELYN8. 

OIEZENDANNER 
KEVIN  E.  OIPPIN 
LARRY  A.  GILL 
TODD  R.  OILLLAM 
JOHN  E  GtLULAND 
OMER  M   GINGRAS 
PAUL  B.  0IP80N 
SUSAN  A.  OISH 
THEODORE  M.  OIZEWSKI 
REID  R.  OLASER 
PARKER  B.  OLASIER.  Ill 
WILLLAM  O.  OLASS 
FREDERICK  R.  GLAZIER 
DAVID  T  OLEN18TER 
KYLE  A.  GLERUM 
KINO  8.  GLOVER.  JR 
BIARK  V.  GLOVER 
DENNIS  K.  OOCHOEL 
CHRISTOPHER  B 

OOETHERT 


January  2i,  1990 

HAROLD  U  OOET8CB 
TIMOTHY  J.  OOOOLIN 
OREOORY  O.  GOLiJBN 
GRXOORY  W.  OOMBKRT 
KEVIN  M.  GONZALEZ 
JAMES  T.  OOODWIN.  JR 
RICHARD  A.  GOODWIN 
RICHARD  J.  GOODWIN 
ANTHONY  J.  GORDON 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  GORDON 
DANA  R.  OORDON 
BRLAN  J  OOSZXOWICZ 
JAMES  C.  OOUOREAU 
RICHARD  S  OOURLEY 
AUCIA  M.  GRADY 
THOMAS  R.  ORAEB 
JUOeON  U  ORAHAM 
SCOTT  A.  GRAHAM 
KATHLEEN  H.  GRANT 
ANDREW  P.  GRAVES 
LEWIS  8.  GRAY 
MARK  A.  GRAY 
ROBERT  8.  GREELEY 
BARRETT  E.  GREEN 
SCOTT  B.  GREENFIELD 
OEOROE  D.  OREENWAY 
ANTHONY  J.  GREGG 
ANDREW  B.  GRIFFIN 
CHARLES  D.  ORIFFIN.  Ill 
JACOB  A  ORIOSBY 
AIJUJ  U  GROOMS 
TINA  M.  OROSHONO 
DAVID  J.  GR06SWEILER 
WILUAM  R.  OROTEWOLD 
ROBERT  G.  OROTH 
JAMES  D.  GROVE 
STEPHEN  R.  GROVE 
COURTNEY  L.  GROVES 
JOHNM.  GUARAGNA 
STEPHEN  R.  GUENDERT 
GLENN  R.  OUENTHER 
GREGRY  C.  OUGEL 
ROBERT  H.  GUISSANIK 
MICHAEL  S.  GUNTER 
KEVIN  C.  GUTH 
CHRISTOPHER  B 

GUTHRIE 
LARA  B  OUTSCHNEIDER 
JAMES  D.  GUY.  JR 
WnXLAM  D.  QUYTON 
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ERIC  J  OAASERUD 
MICHAEL  J  OABOCY 
LOUIS  W  OAFPORD 


JEFFREY  A.  GALEN 
MICHAEL  T  OALOON 
ROMEO  J  GALLAMOZA 


MATTHEWS.  HAAS 
GARY  L.  HACKADAY 
JON  M.  HACKETT 
KERITH  U  HACKETT 
JOHN  T  HAEFLINGER 
MICHAEL  E.  HAOUE 
JEFFD.  HAHN 
WILLIAM  H.  HAIGE8 
HENRY  J.  HAIGLER 
ANDREW  O.  HAKUN 
JAMES  M.HALL 
RICHARD  U  HALL 
ROBERT  J.  HALLAHAN 
GREGORY  M   HALLINAN 
SCOTT  HANPORD 
ffTEVEN  R.  HANUNG 
PETER  E.  HANLON 
PATRICK  J.  HANNIFIN 
ANTHONY  P.  HANSEN 
MAIA  A.  HANSEN 
SCOTT  A.  HANSON 
WILLIAM  L.  HARDIN 
PETER  M.  HARE 
JOHN  C.  HARLEY 
FEDORA  M.  HARMON 
RICHARD  J.  HARRIES.  Ill 
DANIEL  A.  HARRIS 
JAMES  M.  HARRIS 
ROBERT  B.  HARRIS 
MICHAEL  T.  HART 
MICHAEL  D.  HARTLEY 
STEVEN  E.  HARTMAN 
JAMES  D.  HARVEY 
ROBERT  B.  HARVEY 
RICHARD  U  HARVILL 
HERBERT  8.  HASELL 
MICHAEL  P.  HA8IK 
JAMES  C.  HAUGHT 
DOUGLAS  W.  HAWK 
RAYMOND  T  HAWKINS 
TY  D.  HAWTHORNE 
BRUCE  W.  HAY.  JR 
JOHN  G.  HAYBURN 
PERVIS  D  HAYES 
DAVID  W.  HAYS 
DAVID  Y   HEALY.  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  H   HEANEY 
SHARON  J.  HEATH 
DONALD  A.  HEID 
JOHN  E.  HEIKE8 
JAMES  C.  HEILMAN 
JOHN  W  HEINECKE 
KURT  A.  HELGERSON 
SCOTTWHEMELSTRAND 
MATTHEW  R.  HEMENEZ 
GERMAN  RENAULT 
JAMES  C.  HENDERSON 
MELVIN  D.  HENDERSON 
STEVEN  R.  HENDRICKS 
WILLIAM  U 
HENDRICKSON 


TIMOTHY  M   HENFLINO 
RENE  W.  HENRIKSEN 
ANDREW  J.  HENSE 
SANDRA  A.  HEFNER 
JOHN  J.  HERBERT.  IV 
RYAN  P.  HERITAGE 
RAYMOND  M.  HERNANDEZ 
GREGORY  A.  HERVEY 
JAMES  D  HERZOG 
JOHN  A.  HESS 
RAYMOND  J.  HESSER 
JOSEPH  W.  HETTICH 
TIMOTHY  J.  HIEL 
GRAHAM  A  HIGGINS 
SEAN  P  HIGGINS 
CHARLES  A  HILL 
DAVID  W.  HILL 
LARRY  E.  HILL 
MICHAEL  T  HILL 
CHARLES  F  HILLJE.  II 
PATRICK  A.  HILLMEYER 
JOHN  S.  HINDSMAN 
THOMAS  R.  HITCHCOCK 
JONATHAN  W.  HITE8MAN 
MICHAEL  R.  HOBBS 
CHRISTOPHER  W. 

HOCKMAN 
STEPHEN  H.  HODGE 
CHRISTOPHER  F  HOPPER 
DAVID  P.  HOFFMAN 
BRLAN  M.  HOFFMANN 
KARL  C  HOPMAN 
CHARLES  D  HOPROCK 
SCOTT  D  HOGAN 
WALTER  V.  HOGAN.  Ill 
JAMES  R.  HOKAJ 
MARY  L.  HOKE 
RICHARD  K.  HOLCOMB 
ANGELA  S.  HOLDER 
MARK  U.  HOLDER 
TERRENCE  R.  HOUHEN 
ROBERT  M.  HOLLAND 
SHAUN  D.  HOLLENBAUGH 
FREDERICK  D  HOLLER 
MARK  W  HOLSBO 
DAVID  A   HOLT 
WINSTON  E.  HOLTON 
JOHN  O.  HONER 
ANDREW  H.  HOOFNAOLE 
TODD  D.  HOOK 
MICHAEL  S.  HOPKINS 
THOMAS  HOPKINS 
DANIEL  D.  HORNFECK 
ERIC  B.  HORNING 
REUBEN  P  HOUSEL 
MICHAEL  D.  HOUSTON 
WILUAM  J.  HOUSTON 
DAVID  D  HOWARD 
OARY  A.  HOWARD 
TARONNE  A.  HOWARD 
WILUAM  B.  HOWARD 


DOUOLAS  P.  HOWELL 
RONALD  E.  HOWERY.  JR 
WILUAM  A.  HOWEY 
MONICA  A   HRIBAR 
JON  A.  HRUSKA 
JAMES  E.  HUBBELL 
JAY  C  BUCK 
JOHN  D  HUGHES 
KATHLEEN  M   HUGHES 
LOLENE  M   HUGHES 
JAMES  P  HULL 
CHRISTOPHER  E 

HUMPHREY 
JAMES  V  HUNT  JR 
ANN  T.  HUNTER 
DAVID  M   KURD 


ROBERT  P  JABLONSKI 
RUSSELL  J  JACK 
DOUGLAS  C  JACKSON 
KEVIN  M   JACKSON 
KURTC  JACKSON 
MARK  D  JACKSON 
MARK  G  JAKABCSIN 
DARRYN  C  JAMES 
WILUAM  C  JAMES 
GLENN  R  JAMISON 
GREG  U  JANSON 
CHARLES  A  JARAMILLO 
TODD  D  JEPPERY 
GREGORY  J  JENSEN 
ANDREW  P.  JEWELL 
GILBERT  R  JIBAJA 
OBiAR  C  JOHANSSON 
TOMMY  JOHN 
BERTRAM  T.  JOHNSON 
BRETT  T  JOHNSON 
BRIAN  E.  JOHNSON 
BRIAN  J  JOHNSON 
CHARLES  A  JOHNSON 
DAVID  B  JOHNSON 


CUONG  V  LA 
BRADLEY  T  LADWIG 
ANGELA  C  LAFLEUR 
PATRICK  B  LAPONTANT 
ALBERT  A.  LAOORE.  JR 
UNDA  A.  LAGORGA 
BARTON  W.  LAGRONE 
JAMES  R  LAKE 
CARL  S  LAMB 
JAMES  F  LAMB.  JR 
VIRGINIA  T  LAMB 
ANDREW  8.  LAMBLEY 
JOSEPH  E.  LAMIR 
DONALD  J  LAMONT 
GEORGE  LAMPKIN 
MITCHELL  W  LAMPLEY 
JOSEPH  E.  LANDRY 
RANDOLPH  C  LANE 
OEOROE  M  LANOFORD 
JAMES  P  LANOHAM 
WISTAR  A  LANGHORNE 
DOUOLAS  M  LANOLOIS 


SEAN  T  HURLEY 
JANA  R  HURST 
MARK  H   HUSHEN 
MELISSA  A   HUSTON 
MICHAEL  W   HUSTON 
MARK  F  HITCHESON 
PAULA  HUTCHESON 
DANIEL  G  HUTCHINS 
CHERYL  M   HUTCHINSON 
JEFFREY  D  HUTCHINSON 
ROYDENO  HLTCHISON 
JOE  W   HYDE 
JAMES  A  HYNES 
EULUS  B  INORAM 
ERIK  K   ISAACSON 
STEVEN  T   IVORY 


ERIK  L  JOHNSON 
GARRETT  O  JOHNSON 
KENNETH  A  JOHNSON 
KEVIN  B  JOHNSON 
LAURA  C  JOHNSON 
MICHAEL  D  JOHNSON 
ROBERT  C  JOHNSON 
SANDORIUS  L  JOHNSON 
TODD  A  JOHNSON 
WORTH  A  JOHNSON 
RANDY  L  JOHNSTON 
MICHAEL  J  JOHNSTONE 
MARK  A  JOINES 
ANDREW  K  JONES 
BOBBY  S  JONES 
BRUCE  V  JONES 
ERIC  R  JONES 
JAMES  L.  JONES 
JOHN  P  JONES 
THOMAS  N  JONES 
HIAWATHA  JORDAN 
JOHN  O  JORDAN 
THOMAS  B  JORDAN 
DUANE  C  JUBERT 


CHARLES  P  KACZOR 
DAVID  A.  KAHLOW 
EDWIN  D  KAISER 
ALGIS  K   KALVAITIS 
MONICA  W  KAMINSKI 
DAVID  M  KANE 
800B  KANO 
ANTHONY  J   KAPERICK 
DAVID  M.  KARASEVICH 
ROBERT  D   KATZ 
STEPHEN  M  KAY 
JOHN  A  KEATON 
FRANTZ  E  KEBREAU 
JOHN  J.  KEEGAN 
TIMOTHY  S  KEELER 
PAUL  J.  KEENAN.  JR 
ROBERT  M  KEHN 
TROY  D  KEHOE 
RANDALL  J  KEHRMEYER 
KRISTIN  E.  KEIDEL 
RUTH  A.  KELLER 
TERI  K  KELLER 
MICHAEL  C.  KELLY 
TEDP  KELLY 
GRANT  M.  KEMENY 
THOMAS  M.  KEMPER 
RICHARD  W  KENNEDY 
JAMBS  P.  KENNEY 
TERRI  L.  KEPPINGER 
MARK  A.  KERN 
CURTIS  L.  KERSTETTER 
JOHN  D  KETTLESTRINGS 
JOSEPH  T  KEYES 
KENNETH  A   KICLA 
MATHIAS  J  KILL 
MARK  A.  KILUON 
TIMOTHY  J,  KILROY 
MIKE  W  KIMBERLY 
BRYAN  H.  KIMURA.  I 
JAMES  J.  KINDER 
AMY  C  KING 
OREOORY  W  KING 
JOHN  P  KINO 
gUINTEN  M.  KING 


RUSSELL  S  KING 
THOMAS  C  KINO 
WILLIAM  E  KIRALY 
STEVEN  J   KIRK 
ERIC  J   KIRKHOFER 
CHRISTOPHER  W 

KITCHEN 
LORNE  KITTLE 
JOEY  E  KUNGER 
GARY  M   KLITTTZ 
GRANT  W   KLUZAK 
SCOTT  U  KNAPP 
STEFAN  KNIELING 
GEORGE  W  KNIGHT.  JR 
JAMES  N  KNIGHT 
MICHAEL  E  KNIRNSCHILD 
RAYMOND  E  KOCHEY 
PHILUP  C  KOELSCH 
STEVEN  F  KOENIO 
THERESA  M   KOHL 
TIMOTHY  A  KOLB 
SCOTT  A  KOLDA 
NILS  C  KONIKSON 
CONST ANTINE  A 

KONSTATOS 
SEAN  D  KONZAL 
GREGORY  L  KOONTZ 
JEPPREY  T  KOONTZ 
MEUSSA  K   KORBET 
MATTHEW  A.  KOSNAR 
KEVIN  J  KOZAK 
ERIK  B   KRAFT 
ROBERT  W   KRAFT 
JAMES  M   KRAWCZYK 
JAY  R   KREOEL 
DARWIN  E  KROLL 
STEVEN  J   KUDER 
RICHARD  P  KUEGLER 
PATRICK  A  KUJAWA 
BRIAN  S   KULLEY 
KURT  R   KUPERSMITH 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

KURGAN 


DOMINIC  LAPORE 
RUSSELL  C  LARRATT 
USA  J   LARSEN 
AARON  D  LARSON 
IVER  N  LARSON 
BRIAN  J   LASAGNA 
TIMOTHY  A.  LA  VERY 
BRIAN  J  LAWLER 
JON  E  LAZAR 
PARK  R  LEARNED 
JAMES  W   LEBLANC 
ROBERT  H  LEBLANC 
JAMES  S  LEE 
KEVIN  J  LEE 
JONATHAN  B  LEETE 
RUSSELL  E  LEGEAR 
RICHARD  E  LEINO 
JOELE  LEITE 
DEREK  J   LENEY 
DARRYLJ   LENHARDT 
KEVIN  P  LENOX 
JUAN  E  LEON 


ANDREW  P  LEONARD 
ANN  C  LEONARD 
CAROUNE  J   LEONARD 
CHARLES  M   LESHER 
CURTIS  M   LESHER 
PAUL  R  LEVIN 
ANGELA  Y  LEWIS 
BRLAN  J   LEWIS 
EUZABETH  R   LEWIS 
JAMES  H   LEWIS.  Ill 
MICHAEL  D  LEWIS 
TODD  A  LEWIS 
JIMMY  G   LEYBA 
COUN  E.  UNDAHL 
ERIC  J  LINDQUIST 
BRIAN  D  UNNABARY 
THOMAS  R   UPPINCOTT 
DANIEL  R   UPPOLD 
WARREN  N   UPSCOMB   III 
JOSEPH  A  USTOPAD 
MATTHEW  J  UTTLETON 
RONALD  R   LIVINGSTON 
KEVIN  P  UVOLSI 
ANTHONY  W   LIVOTI 


CALVIN  A  LLOYD 
MICHAEL  T  LLOYD 
RICHARD  S  LLOYD 
MICHAELS  LOCHMANN 
MEUSSA  A  LOCKMAN 
KENNETH  S  LONG 
GILBERT  R  LOOMIS 
JOHN  W.  LOONEY 
PATRICK  J  LOONEY 
EDWARD  8  LOPEZ 
SEAN  F.  LOUOHRAN 
DAVID  M   LOWTHER 
ADRIAN  R.  LOZANO 
STEVEN  M   LUBBERSTEDT 
JEFPERY  A.  LUCAS 
STEVEN  R  LUFKIN 
KIRK  T  LUKER 
MICHAEL  P  LUMLUNG 
TIMOTHY  C  LLTTO 
TIMOTHY  T  LUND 
TROY  S.  LUND 
ROE  LUTZ 
ROBIN  S  LL'TZ 
MATHEW  D  LYBRAND 


KENNETH  A  MACHOVEC 
TERRENCE  MACK 
GERAIX)  W  MACKAMAN 
OARY  W   MACLEOD 
SAMUEL  T  MACRANE 
RANDY  N   MACTAL 
TIMOTHY  M   MADDEN 
TIMOTHY  W  MADDEN 
MARK  E  MADDOX 
JAMES  C   MADRIL 
ROBERTO  Q  MAOALLANO 
DOUOLAS  M  MAOEDMAN 
PALT-J  MAGOON 
JOHN  M  MAHANEY 
CHARLES  H   MAKER   III 
GREGORY  W  MAHLMAN 
CHARLES  W  MALONE 
BERNIE  L  MALONSON 
JOHN  V  MANCINELU 
EUZABETH  A  MANKO 
CHRISTOPHER  A  MANN 
DAVID  J   MANNING 
JOHN  A  MANNLE 
THOMAS  A   MANOR 
STEPHEN  C   MARANO 
DAVID  A.  MARCH 
CHRISTOPHER  H 

MARCHESE 
CUFFORD  J.  MAREK.  JR 
KATHARINE  J   MARINO 
MICHAELS  MARKHAM 
TIMOTHY  R  MARKLE 
MATTHEW  J   MARONE 
JOSEPH  A  MAROTTA 
ALFRED  D  MARSHALL 
DAVID  W   MARSTON 
JAMES  D  MARTIN 
UVINGSTON  B  MARTIN 
OWEN  C   MARTIN 
STONY  R  MARTIN 
THOMAS  K  MARTIN 
MEUSSA  Y   MARTINEZ 
MICHAEL  D  MARTINI 
DENNIS  P  MASEL 
MARK  D  MASKIELL 
COREY  G.  MASTERS 
GIANNINE  M.  MASTERS 
KENT  R  MATHES 
DENNIS  R  MATHEWS 
ROBERT  P  MA  TOLA 
CHRISTOPHER  J  MATTE! 
RODNEY  O  MATTHEWS 
BARRY  A  MAXON 
DONALD  G  MAY 
MATTHEW  D  MAY 
DOUGLAS  S  MAYER 
JAMES  M   MAYNARD 
THOMAS  O  MCANDREWS 
JAMES  C  MCARTHUR 
JAMES  B  MCCABE 
SCOTT  T  MCCAIN 
MICHAEL  R  MCCALL 
ERIN  K   MCCALUSTER 
MICHAEL  B  MCCALLUM 
MICHAEL  A  MCCAMISH 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

MCCARTHY 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

MCCARTHY 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

MCCARTHY 
TIMOTHY  D  MCCARTHY 
MICHELLE  D  MCCLAIN 
PATRICK  J   MCCLANAHAN 
MICHAEL  J  MCCLEARY 
CHRISTOPHER  L 

MCCLURKAN 
DANIEL  M  MCCOLGAN 
KEVIN  D  MCCOLLOUGH 
KEITH  P  MCCOLPIN 
CHRISTOPHER  R 

MCCORD 
RICHARD  D  MCCORMICK 
KRI8TY  K  MCCULLOUOH 
THOMAS  C  MCDANIEIi. 

JR 


MARTIN  L.  MCDONALD 
DONALD  J   MCDONNELL 
DAVID  W  MCDOWELL 
LALTIENCE  J.  MCDUFF 
MICHAEL  W  MCPARLAND 
CHRISTOPHER  C 

MCGLOTHLEN 
JAMES  P  MCORATH.  II! 
RICHARD  G  MCORATH. 

JR 
BENJAMIN  C  MCORAW 
NANCY  A  MCGREW 
ALEKXANDER  P 

MCGUINNESS 
JOHN  F  MCGUINNESS 
SHANE  O  MCINTOSH 
JEPPREY  6.  MCIRVIN 
KEVIN  M  MCKEEN 
LATTIMER  J  MCKENNA 
SEAN  P  MCKENNA 
MATTHEW  J   MCKENZIE 
DAVID  J.  MCKINLEY 
TIMOTHY  D  MCLEAN 
JENNIFER  M   MCMILLAN 
PAUL  R.  MCMULLEN 
SUZANNE  M.  MCNALLY 
KIMBERLY  A. 

MCNAUGHTON 
PETER  R  MCNIECE 
SCOTT  G   MCWETHY 
GREGORY  A 

MCWHERTER 
SCOTT  E  MEAD 
LLEWELLYN  D  MEANS 
DAVID  P  MEDEIROS 
LISA  S  MEGARGLE 
TERRY  W  MEIER 
KARLA  J   MEISLAHN 
CRYSTAL  L.  MELLOTT 
KEVIN  S.  MENNINGEN 
RAYMOND  MERK 
KURT  C.  MERKUNG 
SCOTT  A.  MERRITT 
THOMAS  V  MESSE 
RICHARD  U  METZGER 
MICHAEL  K  MEYER 
aONI  A.  MEYERHOFP 
ANNEUESE  H  MEYERS 
JOE  8  MICALLEP 
KYLE  T.  MICHAEL 
MARK  A.  MICHELET 
DAVID  R   MIKESELL 
JOHN  C  MIKKELSON 
WADE  R  MIKULLA 
CHARLES  W  MILLER.  Ill 
FRANK  B.  MILLER 
JEFFREY  T  MILLER 
JEPPREY  W.  MILLER 
MICHAEL  U  MIUXR 
PATRICK  B.  MILLER 
WILUAM  Q   MILLER 
PETER  J   MIRAGUA 
CHRISTOPHER  C  MISNER 
ABRAHAM  K  MITCHELL 
DAVID  C  MITCHELL 
GARY  M.  MITCHELL 
RONALD  B  MITCHELL 
WILLIAM  D.  MITCHELL 
STEVE  MIU 
DONALD  J.  MODDER 
BRAD  W  MOENING 
PATRICK  W  MOHR 
JAMES  8.  MOLL 
BARBARA  J  MONHEIM 
WESLEY  K. 

MONTGOMERY 
PALT.  A.  MOOMAW 
DALE  C  MOORE 
DAVID  E.  MOORE 
DAVID  W  MOORE 
GARY  T  MOORE 
JOSEPH  A  MOORE 
KEITH  G  MOORE 
MICHAEL  E  MOORE 
MICHAELS  MOORE 
ROBERT  E  MOORE.  Ill 


ROSEMARY  U  MOORE 
WILUAM  L.  MOORE 
PATRICK  E  MORAN 
SCOTT  D  MORAN 
BRUCE  A  MORAVEC 
ALFRED  W   MORDECAI 
THOMAS  J  MOREAU 
GEOFFREY  M   MOROAN 
JOHN  K  MORGAN 
EUZABETH  R  MORLOCK 
JEFFREY  S  MORRISON 
KEVIN  R   MORRISON 
ANDREW  G  MORTIMER 
DAVID  MOSELLA 
ROBERT  B  MOSS 
WILUAM  A   MOTSKO  JR 
BRIAN  C  MOITM 
ALBERT  G   MOUSSEAl'  JR 
CHRISTOPHER  A 

MLTELLER 
STEPHEN  T  MUENCH 
KEVIN  J   MUIR 
GARY  R  MUISE 
PERRY  R  MLTXrRONE 
MICHAEL  E  MULUNS 
JAMES  E  MUNROE.  II 
KENNETH  H   MLTJSON 
CRAIG  R  MURPHY 
SEAN  E  MURPHY 
TERRENCE  R   MURPHY 
JAMES  D  MURRAY  JR 
DUNCAN  V   MLTIRELL 
FRANKUN  P  MYERS 
JAMES  R.  MYERS 
BRUCE  F  NAGEL 
RICHARD  M   NALWASKY 
JOSEPH  P  NAMAN 
MARK  E  NANCE 
MATTHEW  K   NAPIER 
MARK  E  NARENS 
MARK  W  NASO 
STACY  M   NAVADEL 
ANDREW  W  NEAL 
JEFFREY  A.  NEAL 
CHRISTOPHER  M   NEILS 
BRLAN  C  NELSON 
CHAD  R   NELSON 
CHRISTIE  L  NELSON 
KENNETH  A  NELSON 
TREVOR  P  NELSON 
MATHEW  J  NEU 
DAVID  B  NEWMAN 
MATTHEW  U  NEWPORT 
SCOTT  C  NEWTON 
PHILUP  H  NICHEISON 
BRLAN  P  NICHOLS 
JEFFREY  A.  NICHOLS 
JOHN  E  NICHOLSON 
HENRICO  P  NU^ERA 
COLLEEN  A  NOE 
ANDREW  P  NOGA 
JOHND  NOKES 
MATTHEW  J  NOU 
ERIC  S  NORBY 
CLAUDE  D  NORIEGA 
MICHAEL  K   NORTIER 
SCOTT  F  NOVACK 
THEODORE  NYMAN 
EDWARD  J  OBRIEN 
SEAN  P  OBRIEN 
SEAN  P  OBRIEN 
JOSEPH  P  OCONNELL.  JR 
MICHAEL  G  OCONNOR 
NOELLE  O  OCONNOR 
KENTS  OGLESBY 
PARREL  W  OGORMAN 
PETER  W  OHARA.  JR 
KLAS  W  OHMAN 
BRIAN  P  OKEEPE 
JAKA  OKORN 
GEOFFREY  R  OLANDER 
ROBERT  A  OUVER.  JR 
PATRICK  J  OLMSTEAD  JR 
JOHN  F  OLSEN 
ERIK  K  OL8TEIN 
THOMAS  V  ORMROD 
TIMOTHY  R  OTOOLE 
CLARK  J   OVERBAUGH 
JAMES  C  OWENS 
EDWARD  C  PACIOUS.  JR 
OREOORY  J   PADDEN 
KEVIN  D  PADGETT 
RICHARD  J  PAPFRATH 
ROBERT  S  PAGE 
MARK  C  PALAMAR 
DONALD  L.  PALMER 
JOHN  S  PAMER 
ALEXANDER  J   PANTAZ 
ANTON  PAPP 
CHRIS  PAPP  AS 
STEVEN  T  PARADISE 
MICHAEL  A  PARKER 
THEODORE  R  PARKER 
RUSSELL  D  PARRIS 
SCOTT  M  PARRISH 
GEOFFREY  S  PARSH 
THOMAS  E  PARSHA 
SAMEER  R  PATEL 
JAMES  PATINO 
ROBERT  M  PATRICK 
MICHAEL  A  PATTERSON 
MICHAEL  D  PATTERSON 


CHRISTIAN  A  PAUL 
DOUGLASS  PAULINE 
DANIEL  V   PAVEL 
JEFFREY  J   PA  VIA 
SHARI  U  PAVUK 
ANDREW  R  PAYNE 
JOHN  C  PAYNE 
ROOER  H   PECKHAM 
KIM  D  PEDEN 
STEPHEN  C  PELLEGRINO 
MARK  E  PELTON 
ALFONSO  R  PENA 
DANIEL  A-  PENCE 
JAMES  H   PENLAND 
JASON  C  PEROEW 
JAMES  R  PERDUE 
MARCOS  V  PERELLO 
JAMES  R  PERRON 
EFREM  PERRY 
STEFAN  PERRY 
CATHERINE  M   PETERS 
JERRY  R  PETERS 
KITi  PETERSEN 
CHRISTOPHER  L 

PETERSON 
TRAVIS  A  PETERSON 
JOHN  L  PFTRANEK 
MATTHEW  R  PETTINGER 
DANIEL  M  PFEIFF 
JOHN  R.  PFEIPPER 
JEFFREY  G  FFISTER 
GERRY  C  PFLEP8EN 
CUPTONT  PHILUP8 
PETER  C  PHILUP8 
RAIi'MONDM  PHILUPS 
STEVEN  R  PHILUPS 
KONGPHET  A 

PHIMPHAVONG 
THOMAS  C  PICKETT  JR 
EDWARD  W  PICONE 
DAVID  A  PIERSON 
VON  H  PIGG 
ANDREW  D  PILANT 
JUUE  A  PINEDA 
BERRY  G  PINNEKE 
RUSSELL  T  PITERA 
EDWARD  A.  PITTMAN 
SRAHRAAM  R   PLASEIED 
DARREN  R  PLATH 
ALVIN  A  PLEXICO.  JR 
TODD  D  POLDERMAN 
MATTHEW  W  POUNG 
PHLLUPW  POUQUIN 
LUKE  W  POLLOCK 
DAVID  E  POPELKA 
DOUGLAS  J   POPPLEWELL 
JAMES  E  PORTER 
PATRICK  M  PORTER 
MALCOLM  H  POTTS 
BRFTTD  POUUOT 
JEPPREY  V  POULTON 
DO!  POWANDA 
JOHNATHAN  POWELL 
THOMAS  B.  POWELL 
DARIN  L.  POWERS 
DOUGLAS  A  POWERS 
PEBBIE  M   PRATER 
MICHAEL  S  PRATHER 
ANDREW  W   PRAY 
ROBERT  F  PREMO 
JOHN  C  PROHASKA 
MARK  A  PROKOPIU6 
JOHN  E  PROULX 
TRACEY  A  PRUITT 
RICHARD  A  PUOUESE 
JEFFREY  A  PULS 
BRIAN  J  PULSCHER 
CHRISTOPHER  J   PURCELL 
FRED  I   PYLE 
ANDRE  J   QUEEN 
MICHAEL  T  QUEEN 
MICHAEL  E.  QUIQLEY 
PAUL  D  QUINN 
JAMES  J  QUINNAN 
PETER  W  QUINTAL 
JASON  D  RABBINO 
DENNIS  T  RADER.  JR 
NICK  C  RADNEY 
EDWARD  F  RAEKE.  IV 
DANIEL  E  RAFFERTY 
JOHN  P  RAFFIER 
ANDREW  G   RAGEN 
SAUM  RAHEMTULLA 
JEFFREY  A  RAIMO 
JAMES  R   RAIMONDO 
DAVID  C  RAINE 
THOMAS  A  RAINVILLE 
MARK  A  RAMIREZ 
RICARDO  R  RAMOS.  JR 
ERIC  R  RANDALL 
BRIAN  J  RANDLEMAN 
MARKD  RANDOLPH 
PAUL  D  RANTA 
BRUCE  C  RASCHE 
ROBERT  C  RATCUFFE 
GREGORY  A  RATH 
REX  R  RAVELO 
EMMETTR  RAY   III 
PAUL  W  RAY.  JR 
CHRISTIAN  RA2UKAS 
MICHAEL  R  READING 
KENNFTH  U  REBER 
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JOSKPHP.  RXCK 

8TEPBXN  K.  REDIFER 
CAIU.a.RnD 
ANDREW  D.  RKEVEB 
NORXXN  U.  REOAN 
SEANM.  RBOAN 
BRIAN  L.REID 
PEROINAND  A.  REID 
TVONNE  J.  REm 
MATTHEW  P.  REILLY 
MICHAEL  T.  REnXT 
WILLIAM  M.  REnXT 
ANTHONY  R.  REINHOLD 
LITIS  E.  REINOeO 
PAUL  A.  REMICK 
STEPHEN  K.  REVELAS 
PHILUF  C.  RETNOLDS 
CARYLL  O.  RICE 
SCOTT  T.  RICE 
JAMES  P.  RICHAROe 
JEPPERT  W.  RICHARDSON 
RANOEL  S.  RICHARDSON 
OKORQEJR  D.  RICHIE 
ERIC  E.  RICKMAN 
CHARLES  O.  RIDINOS 
PETER  W.  RIEHL 
WILLIAM  E.  RIEKE 
JEPTRET  R  RILEY 
MICHAEL  a  RILEY 
MICHAEL  J.  RING 
SCOTT  P.  RISSEEtrW 
CHARLES  M.  RITTUNG 
PELDE  P.  RIVERA 
REIN  ALDO  RIVERA 
MARK  W.  RIVINIUS 
DAVID  T.  ROACH 
JAMES  A.  ROBERTS 
DONALD  A.  ROBERTSON 
DARYL  J.  ROBINSON 
JULIUS  C  ROBINSON,  III 
BRIAN  J.  ROCHE 
JASON  ROCK 
JON  P.  RODOERS 
SCOTT  E  ROGERS 
RICAROOROJO 
JOSE  L.  ROLON 
MICHAEL  P.  ROMAN 
DENNIS  A  ROMERO 
BREirr  A  RONNINO 
GEOROE  J.  ROSS 
TOMMY  L.  ROSS 
SHANE  L.  ROeSOW 
WILLLAM  a  ROTHWELL 
ROBERTO  J.  ROVIRA 
DAVID  W.  ROWE 
JOHN  D.  ROY 
KEVIN  L.RO  YE 
STEPHANIE  M  RUENZEL 
STEPHEN  P.  RUETER 
JAMES  B.  RUNYON 
PAUL  N.  RUPERT 
KEVIN  a.  RUPY 
GREGORY  G.  RUSSELL 
MARK  N.  RUSSELL 
RICHARD  D.  RUSSELL 
MICHAEL  D.  RUS80 
KEVIN  P.  RYAN 
WILLLAM  D.  RYAN 
TAMARA  S.  RYLCY 
CORRINE  E  RYPKA 
ELLEN  D.SABOE 
TERRENCE  J.  SABOU  JR 
RICHARD  A  BAQER 
MICHAEL  &  SAILER 
GREGORY  J. 

SAINTGEORGE 
MICHAEL  SAKIMURA 
EDWARD  J.  SALLEE 
GERALD  J.  SALMON 
JONATHAN  N.  SAM 
ANTHONY  W.  SAMER 
8EAHO.  SAMPEY 
KEVIN  J.  SAMPINO 
MATTHEW  R.  SANDBERG 
DAVID  D.  BANDERS 
GREOORY  M.  SANDWAY 
STEPHEN  J.  8ANPORD 
WILUAM  B.  SANPORD 
KENNETH  D.  SAN80M 
ROBERT  O.  SANTAMARIA 
CAMILLA  A.  SANTOS 
THOMAS  J.  SANZI 
ROBERT  C.  SAUNDERS 
MICHAS.  SAVICKI 
GRSOORY  B.  BAYER 
JAMES  M.  8CANLON 
BTEPBBI  C.  8CARPE 
MATTHEW  O.  SCARLETT 
MARC  A.  aCHACHTER 
MICHAEL  A.  aCHACHTER 
THOMAS  C.  8CHAEPER 
JAMES  W.  BCHAPFER 
WILUAM  E.  8CHEIBNER 


CHRISTOPHER  L. 

8CHELLENG 
KARL  H.  8CHILD.  II 
STEPHEN  R.  SCRMIEDER. 

JR 
TODD  M.  8CHMOLESKY 
JASON  W.  SCHMOYER 
PAUL  R.  8CHNEBELEN 
CHRISTOPHER  W 

SCHOLLAERT 
STEVEN  B.  SCHOMAS 
CRAIG  T  SCHORR 
DOUGLAS  R.  SCHUCH 
JAMES  P.  SCHULTZE 
PHILIP  C.  SCHULZ 
ROBERT  R.  SCHULZ 
THOMAS  8.  SCHUMACHER 
STEPHEN  S.  SCHWARZ 
MICHAEL  W  8CHWEEN 
TRAVIS  C8CHWEIZER 
MICHAEL  8.  SCIRETTA 

JOHN  w  scitrm 

MARK  C  SCOTT 
MICHAEL  D.  SCOTT 
TULSA  A8COTT 
LAURA  M.  3COTTY 
SHERYL  J.  SCRIVENER 
RICHARD  J  SEEO 
STEVEN  D  SEGAL 
RAIMUND  a.  SEIPART 
GERROD  G  SEIFERT 
CHRIS  8EIPLE 
SCOTT  R.  SENAY 
TARUN  A  8ENOUPTA 
PHILIP  D.  SEVENZ 
RICHARD  A.  SHANK 
SUDHIR  8HARMA 
THOMAS  R.  SHAW 
BRADLEY  Q.  SHEEHAN 
BRYAN  P  SHEEHAN 
DANIEL  P  8HEIL8 
MICHAEL  E.  SHERWIN 
LEONARD  M.  SHETLER 
SAMUEL  D  SHIPFMAN 
LiLLIAN  A.  SHIMEP. 
RICHARD  J  SHINN 
JOHN  J  SHRIVER 
ANDREW  W  SHUTES 
JOHN  T  SICKAPOOSE 
TODD  M.  SIDDALL 
KARL  P  SIEBRECHT 
ANDREW  R.  SIEGEL 
CHRISTOPHER  P  SIEGLF 
THOMAS  S.  SILK 
RICHARD  O  SILVA 
ROY  SILVA 
WALTER  SILVA 
KELLY  J  SILVER 
ADRIAN  L.  SIMMONS 
STEVEN  A  SIMMONS 
JAMES  L  SIMMS 
ANTHONY  M.  SIMON 
SCOTT  B.  SDJOHASS 
MICHAEL  J  SKELPS 
BRYAN  D.  SKINNER 
CHARLES  P  SKODA 
ANTHONY  Y  SLICK 
DARREN  M  SUGAR 
ROBERT  L  SLINGLUPP 
DAVID  M.  SUTER 
CRISTEL  M.  SLOAN 
ANDREW  C.  SMITH 
BRIAN  K.  SMITH 
CHARLES  8.  SMITH 
CHRISTY  SMITH 
DANIEL  E  SMITH 
DAVID  P  SMITH 
DREW  P  SMITH 
JAMES  B.  SMITH 
JAMES  W  SMITH 
KEVIN  J.  SMITH 
MARK  P  SMITH 
NEIL  ASMITH 
SPENCE  H.  SMITH 
STEPHAN  T  SNEAR 
JOHN  J  SNIEOOW8KI 
COREY  P  SNITKER 
SCOTT  R.  SNOW 
CHRISTINE  C.  SNYDER 
SCOTT  W.  SNYDER 
TAMARA  L.  SNYDER 
ROBERT  S.  80L0W 
THOMAS  G 

SOMMERSDORF 
JOSEPH  M.  SORCI 
WILLIAM  R.  SORENSEN    II 
SEAN  W  SOUTHARD 
THOMAS  W  SPAHN 
RICHARD  B.  8PAHR 
ROBERT  J  SPANE 
VINCENT  J.  8PARACIO 
STEVEN  C.  SPARLING 
PAUL  C.  SPEDERO.  JR 


JOHN  M  SFEREDELOZZI 
JOHN  W  8PRAOUE 
MARK  A  SPRAGUE 
TRENT  O  8PRIGG8 
TIM  R.  SPRINGER 
RONALD  P  SPRINOSTON 
DEBORAH  A  8PULECKI 
BRETTON  C  STAFFORD 
RONALD  D  STALIWE 
ALESSANDRO  I 

STAMEQNA 
ANDRE  L  STANDBACK 
SAMUEL  C.  8TEIMAN 
DANA  A  8TEINHEIMER 
CARLE  STEINMETZ 
JOSEPH  S  STENAKA 
JOSEPH  W  STENGEL 
ROBERT  T  STENGEL 
DANIEL  D  STEPENOSKY 
JASON  T  STEPHENS 
MAJELIj\  S.  STEVENSON 
DIA^fE  K  STEWART 
NANCY  J  STEWART 
ARTHUR  R.  STIFFEN  IV 
WILUAM  B  STILLEY   III 
MARK  P  8TINOLE 
TIMOTHY  P  STLAURENT 
SAMUEL  N  STOCKS 
JAY  P  STORMS 
ROY  S  STRAND 
CHRISTOPHER  P 

STRASSER 
COUN  J  STRASSER 
THOMAS  M  STREIFEL 
JASON  T  STRENGTH 
ALFRED  E  STROH 
ERIC  J  STROMBERG 
RICHARD  K  STRYKER.  JR 
MICHAEL  O  STUART 
MATTHEW  A  STUCKY 
JON  R  STUEVE 
PAUL  D  STUKENHOLTZ 
RUSSELL  A.  STULTZ 
JOHN  R  STUMMER 
ANTHONY  A  STYER 
JUNG  Y  3UH 
SCOTT  P  SULA 
DANIEL  M.  SULUVAN 
EUGENE  J,  SULLIVAN 
JERRY  L  SULUVAN 
MICHAEL  A.  SULUVAN 
CHRISTOPHER  M  SULZER 
THEODORE  V  SUMMERS. 

Ill 
DAVID  P  SUPPLY 
JOSEPH  A  SURETTE 
ROBERT  D  SUROVCHAK 
SCOTT  D  SUTTON 
TRAVIS  U  SUTTON 
KEVIN  A.  SWANK 
JEFFREY  R  SWARTZ 
PATRICK  D  SWEENEY 
SCOTT  H  SWORDS 
ROBERT  E.  SYLVIA 
SCOTT  W  SYME 
JOE  H  SYMEONIDES 
JOHN  J  SZCZYPINSKI 
JAYS  TABB 

PATRICK  B  TAOLAVORE 
KEVIN  K  TAKABAYASHl 
JAMES  L  TANGORRA 
EDWARD  A  TANNER 
JASON  B  TANNER 
GARY  L  TARPINIAN 
TONY  S  TATE 
HENRY  K  TATIAN 
ANDREW  B  TAYLOR 
ANDREW  M.  TAYLOR 
CHRISTOPHER  H.  TAYLOR 
DANIEL  H  TAYLOR 
ERIC  R  TAYLOR 
RICHARD  M.  TAYLOR 
ROBERT  B.  TAYLOR 
SCOTT  J  TAYLOR 
BRIAN  T  TEETS 
BETH  A-TELLES 
THOMAS  R.  TENNANT 
ANTHO?ry  P  TERUZZI.  JR 
JOHN  A.  TERRELL 
DONALD  J  TERRILL 
BEN  P  THALROSE 
STEPHEN  M  THENELL 
GEORGE  J  THOMAS.  Ill 
HEIDI  M  THOMAS 
JAMES  R  THOMAS 
MATTHEW  P  THOMAS 
GEOFFREY  D  THOME 
DOUGLAS  R  THOMPSON 
JEFFERY  R  THOMPSON 
JEFFREY  J  THOMPSON 
JOHN  A  THOMPSON 
JOHN  C  THOMPSON 

MARVIN  E  THOMPSON 


RICHARD  W  THOMPSON 
STEPHEN  H.  THOMPSON 
DARCEY  J.  THURB80N 
MICHAEL  ETIDDY 
KEITH  O  TIERNAN 
RODNEY  P  TISHNER 
SONJA  L  TODD 
ERIC  R.  TOGNOZZI 
RANDALL  E  TOKAR 
THERESA  L  TOLBERT 
LUKE  R.  TONACHEL 
ERIC  T  TOOBCE 
WILLIAM  A.  TOOTLE 
DAVID  R.  TOUPS 
MARK  E  TRACY 
MICHAEL  P  TRAHAR 
JONATHAN  L.  TRAIL 
THOMAS  J.  TREACY 
KATHLEEN  A  TREADO 
BRIAN  A  TREAT 
BRETT  H.  TREE8E 
ERIC  M.  TRIMBERGER 
CHARLES  B.  TRIMBLE 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  TRIPPEL 
MATTHEW  G. 

TROLLINGER 
TONY  E  TROUP 
WILLIAM  F.  TROUSDALE 
WILUAM  J.  TRUAX 
LISA  M.  TRUESDALE 
TIMOTHY  E.  TSCHIDA 
ERIC  R  TUCKER 
TODD  A.  TUCKER 
MICHAEL  A.  TUELLER 
RODNEY  E.  TUGADE 
KEVIN  E.  TUTTE 
JAMES  UTUPPER 
JAMES  M.  TURECEK 
DAVID  W.  TURNER 
JOHN  C.  TURNER.  JR 
TERRY  N  TURNER 
PHILIP  TYER 
CHRISTOPHER  L  TYNES 
THOMAS  C.  UHM 
STEPHEN  P.  ULMANN 
MONTE  L  ULMER 
CHRISTINA  U  UlSES 
OREG  A.  ULSES 
BART  J.  UMENTUM 
IIARK  R.  UNDERBILL 
STEPHANIE  L.  VAHEY 
BRUCE  F  VALENCIA 
XAVIER  P  VALVERDE 
CHRISTOPHER  E. 

VANAVERY 
DARRELL  G  VANCE 
MATTHEW  R. 

VANDERSLUIS 
WILUAM  R. 

VANDtJiWERKER.  Ill 
DAVID  E.  VANDIGRIFFT 
STEVEN  W.  VANVALZAH 
MICHAEL  C.  VARICAK 
ANDREW  B  VARNER 
JAMES  P  VAUGHN 
CHRISTIAN  H.  VEERIS 
THOMAS  R.  VELTE 
CYNTHIA  A.  VERSCHUUR 
MICHAEL  L  VEYDT 
RODRIGO  P.  VIAL 
PETER  P.  VIEIRA.  JR 
ANTHONY  S.  VTVONA 
JOHN  VLATTAS 
LYDLA  A.  VOOEL 
NEILL  A.  VOGBS 
PETER  T.  VOGT 
GARY  L.  VOLLMER 
MARLA  A.  VOLPE 
ERIC  J  VORST 
ERIC  C.  VOUQHT 
ARLENE  L.  VOZZA 
THOMAS  WACHNICKI 
GEOFFREY  WADSWORTH 
DAVID  A  WALCH 
CHRISTOPHER  L  WALKER 
JENNY  L  WALKER 
SEAN  C  WALKER 
STANLEY  J.  WALL 
GREGORY  L.  WALPOLE 
TIMOTHY  M  WALSH 
ALLAN  R.  WALTERS 
HOWARD  WANAMAKER 
JAMES  K.  WANTROBSKI 
DANIEL  K.  WARD 
DAVm  E  WARD 
MARC  B.  WARR 
JEANNE  M.  WARREN 
DERRICK  L  WATKINS 
MICHAEL  E  WATKINS 
RONALD  J.  WATSON 
STEVEN  D  WATSON 
STEVEN  H.  WATSON 
SIMS  M.  WAYT 


ARTHUR  W.  WEBER 
JEFFREY  M.  WEBER 
TIMOTHY  R.  WEBER 
DENNIS  G.  WEBSTER 
KEITH  A-  WEIDENBACH 
MORGAN  W.  WEINBERG 
STEPHEN  R.  WELBORN 
JAMES  S.  WELDON 
DANIEL  A.  WELLS 
DONALD  J  WELLS 
CHARLES  P.  WELSH 
BRYAN  W.  WENGER 

DAvm  8.  WEsrr 

CRAIG  M.  WEVLEY 
MARKS.  WHEELER 
DAVID  A.  WHITE 
DAVID  V.  WHITE 
EDWARD  T.  WHITE 
GEOROE  E  WHITE 
MARVIN  G.  WHITE 
PAUL  W.  WHITMARSH 
EDWARD  P  WHITTY 
MICHAEL  WHORTON 
CHARLES  E  WIGGINS 
JAMES  W.  WIGG8 
GEORGE  M.  WIKOPF 
DAVID  A  WILKENING 
PATRICK  D.  WILKERSON 
BRADLEY  D  WILLARD 
PAUL  P.  WILLEY 
CHRISTOPHER  A 

WILUAMS 
ERIC  N  WILUAMS 
MARVIN  C  WILUAMS 
STEPHEN  C  WILLIAMS 
CHRISTOPHER  R. 

WILLIAMSON 
STEVEN  T.  WILLS 
DAVID  M.  WILSON 
HERBERT  K.  WIUSON 
TOD  F  WILSON 
WILUAM  B.  WILSON 


January  21  1990 

DAVID  O.  WIRTH 
HOWARD  R.  wnTERMAN 
DONALD  A.  WOELTJEN.  JR 
SIDNEY  D.  WOMAC 
BRIAN  T.  WOOD 
TIMOTHY  A.  WOOD 
ANTHONY  R.  WOODLEY 
JOSEPH  A.  WOODWARD 
MICHAEL  P  WOODWARD 
PAUL  A  WOODY 
HEATH  A.  WOOLEY 
JOSEPH  W. 

WORTHINOTON 
TRAVIS  R.  WORTHINOTON 
DANIEL  P.  WOULFE 
JAMES  M.  WRIGHT 
GRANT  D.  WUNSCHEL 
LAWRENCE  E.  WY8S 
AMY  L  YAMAMOTO 
ROBERT  M.  YAROSIK.  JR 
STEPHEN  A.  YATKO 
RICK  A.  YEATER 
DANIEL  R.  YOCUM 
SAMUEL  R.  YORK 
FORREST  YOUNG 
RDEAN  YOUNG 
MICHAEL  J  ZACCHEA 
HOWARD  U  ZACH.  JR 
BRIAN  J  ZACHERL 
WILLIAM  M.  ZACHMAN.  JR 
JOSEPH  C  ZAOST 
MICHAEL  H.  ZEITUN 
JEFFREY  O  ZELLER 
KIRK  A.  ZIMMER 
GRETCHEN  A. 

ZIMMERMANN 
NICHOLAS  U 

ZIN8MEISTER 
KEVIN  D.  ZIOMEK 
THOMAS  R.  ZIOMEK 
JOHN  W  ZUMWALT 
DOUGLAS  J  ZWEERINK 
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IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REGULAR  CHIEF  WAR 
RANT  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
UEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF 
THE  U.  S.  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 


JOHN  P.  MAYO 
DAVID  I.  MCCALLUM 
WILUAM  H.MEEKER 
CARL  F  OLTMAN.  SR 
THOMAS  G  POWELL 
JUDITH  A  ROBERTSON 
JOSE  P  RODRIGUEZ 
MICHAEL  D.  STONE 
FREDRICK  8.  SUMNER,  JR 
GLENN  E.  WILUAMS 
RONALD  R.  WOODRUFF 


REYNALDOL 

APONTECESTERO 
GREGOR  P.  BENNETT 
CHARLES  H.  BRAKHAGE 
JAMES  D.  DEAS 
ROBERT  L  FRANCE 
STEVEN  M.  OALESKl 
CHARLES  R.  HARRIS 
MARK  R.  LEDERER 
AUSTIN  A.  LYLE 
ORY  S.  MARRIONEAUX 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  CHIEF  WAR- 
RANT OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
UEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF 
THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 

MICHAEL  M.  LOE 


WILUAM  LU8SIER 
FRANK  M.  MACKEY 
TERRANCEL  MEINEKE 
JUDY  A.  MELLOTT 
WILLIAM  D  MITCHELL 
LEER.  MUTH 
SILVERIO  D. 

NEPOMUCENO.  JR 
STEPHEN  A.  RAYBOURN 
PAUL  J.  8ILVERNAIL 
ROBERT  J.  THELEN.  JR 


LARRY  E.  BAKER 
DANIEL  A.  BUCHIN 
GEORGE  P.  CHIASSON 
RICHARD  O.  CLARK 
RONALD  M.  COPE 
HALDIN  W.  DIETZ 
TIMOTHY  N  GURLEY 
DAVID  NMN  GUTIERREZ 
THOMAS  M.  JONES 
WILLIAM  O.  JONES 
MICHAEL  A.  KING 
RICHARD  B.  LACOUR 
JOHN  W.  LEROY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  8.  NAVAL  RESERVE 
CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER- 
MANENT LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 
MICHAEL  A.  DAVIS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REGULAR  CHIEF  WAR- 
RANT OFFICERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
LIEUTENANT  JUNIOR  GRADE  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICE CORPS  OP  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531: 
EUGENE  M.  CORDOVA  GARY  W  REASH 

ROBERT  J.  OMARA 

THE  FOLLOWtNG  NAMED  TEMPORARY  CHIEF  WAR- 
RANT OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
UEUTENANT  JUNIOR  GRADE  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  631: 
PRANCES  M.  CARROLL  MARY  C  POLKOSKI 

MICHAEL  A  FOWLER  DANNY  L  SMITH 

LYNN  E.  HOUSEWORTH 


THE  POUiOWINO  NAME}  REGULAR  CHIEF  WAR- 
RANT OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
KN8ION  IN  THE  MK>ICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U 
a  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SBCnON  Ul: 

DENNIS  J.  BLUE.  JR  STEPHEN  A  NEWBERN 

RICHARD  W.  MONDAK  JOSEPH  K.  RYAN 

Tg  POLiOWING  NAMED  U.  a  NAVAL  RESERVE 
CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER 
MANHrr  ENSIGN  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
OF  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 


417 


JOY  F.  OETTLE  NORA  M. 

ALAN  J.  OUTMAN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMS}  ENLISTED  MZMBERa  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS  OP  THE  U.  8.  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  UI: 


KIM  A  BALOOH 
ALLAN  M.  BEDA8HI 
JAY  N.  BERRY 
STEPEHEN  J  BODDY 
FRANK  NMN  CARVALHO 
RAYMOND  W.  CAST.  JR 


ROBERT  A.  OLASOOW 
CONRAD  P.  KRE88 
PATRICIA  A.  MCCAULEY 
PATRICIA  A.  MILLER 
JOHN  J.  RYAN.  JR 
AARON  L  SCOOOINS 


UM 
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lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  this  our  prayer.  O  gracious  God. 
we  remember  those  who  know  not  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  a  full  life.  We 
recall  the  hostages  of  every  nation 
who  are  separated  from  those  they 
love,  who  endure  the  pain  and  loneli- 
ness of  their  captivity.  We  pray,  that 
as  Your  spirit  crosses  every  barrier  of 
time  and  place,  so  may  our  prayers 
give  support  and  encouragement  to  all 
who  are  in  need.  May  Your  peace  that 
passes  all  understanding  unite  us  as 
one  people  and  may  we  share  together 
as  one  human  family  the  joys  and 
blessings  of  freedom.  This  is  our  ear- 
nest prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

I*ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  312.  nays 
89,  answered  'present"  3,  not  voting 
27.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2] 
YEAS— 312 


Adierman 

AXaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AtUns 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Berman 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borslci 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Bro»-n  iCA) 

Brown  iCO' 

Bruce 

Bryant 


Buechner 

Buslamantc 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CAi 

CampbelKCO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarice 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  •  TX  ' 

Collins 

Combest 

Condit 

Conte 


'NDi 


Cooper 

Co.stello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

df  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellum-s 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  i  CA  i 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Paseell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 

Foglietla 

Ford  I  Mil 

Ford'TNi 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

GephardI 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GiUmor 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

C>  radison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hal!  lOH) 

Hall  iTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoHoway 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  'CT' 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnston 

Jones  <GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 


'NCi 
■MD; 


Kasich 

Ka.stenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

lycath  'TXi 

Lehman  iCAi 

lyehman  (FL) 

\jent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  iGA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  iNYi 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  i  NY  i 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan 

McMiUen 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison 

Morruson 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  iMAi 

Neal  (NC> 

Nielson 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ow  ens  ( NY  i 

Owens  (tTTi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  i  VA  i 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Richardson 


iCT> 
■  WAi 


Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  <CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NYi 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalhngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WYi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Bunning 

Burton 

Chandler 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  ( CA  i 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK » 

Fawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


NAYS— 89 

Goodling 

Goss 

Hancock 

Haste  rt 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  ( CA  > 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigsm 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH  1 

Miller  (WA I 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Paxon 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CAi 
Upton 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Wolf 


Clay 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT'-S 
Frenzel  Green 


NOT  VOTING-27 


AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Bilirakis 

Can- 

Conyers 

Donnelly 

Espy 

Flippo 

Horton 


Hughes 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Moody 

Murphy 

Nelson 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Rangel 

Sikorski 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Waxman 

Weber 

Young (AK) 


n  1425 

Mr.  UDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea.  " 

Mr.    GORDON    changed    his 
from  "present"  to  "yea.  " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


vote 


an- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
rollcall  2. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  2,  approving  the 
Journal  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990. 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Saiki]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  SAIKI  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Res.  228 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive five  1-minute  speeches  from 
Members  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 
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PRESIDENT  BUSH  SHOULD  USE 
HIS  EXECUTIVE  AUTHORITY 
TO  UTILIZE  VACANT  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  TO  RELIEVE  THE 
PRISON  CRISIS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  expectations  for  President 
Bush's  upcoming  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  Just  over  a  year  ago  he  stood 
in  this  body  and  said  that  his  war  on 
drugs  would  be  waged  on  all  fronts. 
But  a  year  later  the  effort  seems  to  be 
full  of  tangles. 

On  the  frontline  of  the  war  on 
drugs.  States  and  local  communities, 
what  does  the  President's  plan  do?  It 
provides  not  one  penny  for  the  con- 
struction of  local  and  State  prisons. 
Convicted  felons  In  46  of  50  of  our 
States  are  on  waiting  lists  to  serve 
their  time. 

Just  last  week,  in  my  own  district, 
four  prisoners  arrested  for  aggravated 
drug  trafficking  were  released  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  prison  overcrowding  situation 
has  become  a  national  crisis.  Why 
cannot  the  President  use  his  Executive 
authority  to  use  vacant  Federal  prop- 
erties to  help  us  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion now? 

I  ask  the  President,  when  he  comes 
next  week  before  this  body,  to  please 
provide  the  leadership  to  truly  wage 
war  against  drugs. 

The  enemy,  drugs,  is  everywhere  and 
it  is  engulfing  us. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
told  when  I  returned  to  Washington 
that  you  had  discussed  campaign 
reform  on  a  Sunday  morning  news 
show  and  promised  that  the  House 
would  take  up  a  reform  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  campaign  reform  in 
this  Congress.  Our  Republican  Confer- 
ence, the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence, has  adopted  a  set  of  proposals 
aimed  at  restoring  some  sense  of  integ- 
rity to  Federal  campaign  practices, 
and  it  will  be  introduced  shortly.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  under  any  delu- 
sions that  the  Republican  bill,  as  good 
as  it  is,  can  be  enacted  into  law.  If  you 
bring  a  purely  Democratic  bill  to  the 
floor,  it  will  suffer  the  same  ultimate 
fate. 
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If  Members  bring  a  purely  Democrat 
bill  to  the  floor,  it  will  suffer  the  same 
ultimate  fate. 

However,  by  its  very  nature,  cam- 
paign reform  must  be  bipartisan.  It  is 
a  partisan  subject.  True  reform  has  to 
be  bipartisan.  This  is  not  like  budget 
reform  or  ethics  reform,  procedural 
reform,  or  a  banking  reform  bill.  Cam- 
paign practices  are  those  which 
change  the  balance  of  power  between 
one  party  and  another.  One  party 
cannot  change  the  rules  of  campaign- 
ing and  then  call  it  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  Members  not 
to  bring  a  Democrat  bill  to  the  floor 
and  call  it  reform.  I  ask  Members  to 
reach  consensus  if  possible,  and  then 
it  will  be  reform. 

I  have  gone  the  extra  mile  in  this 
cause.  I  am  not  interested  in  a  parti- 
san exercise  on  the  floor  and  some  cos- 
metic gesture  to  the  public  demand  for 
change.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  a 
campaign  bill  signed  into  law,  and 
nothing  short  of  that.  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  work  together  in  the  best  of 
spirit. 


BUDGET  PRIORITIES  NEED 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  anticipation  that  we  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  President's 
speech  next  Wednesday  night.  I  hope, 
and  I  know  we  all  hope  that  that 
speech  will  contain  a  budget  that  pro- 
vides for  authentic  debt  reduction. 
Last  year's  proposal  from  the  White 
House  was  overly  optimistic,  as  we  all 
know,  with  respect  to  a  number  of  as- 
sumptions, assumptions  concerning 
economic  growth  and  concerning  in- 


terest rates  that  threw  the  figures  off 
by  billions. 

We  need  a  budget,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  asset  sales  that  do  not  materi- 
alize. We  need  a  budget  that  does  not 
contain  so-called  off  budget  financing. 
We  need  a  budget  without  smoke  and 
mirrors.  The  economic  future  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  our  putting  our 
economic  house  in  order.  We  have  sub- 
stantial and  inadequate  savings  and  in' 
vestments  in  this  Nation.  We  have  a 
gross  balance  of  trade  deficit.  We  must 
bring  the  deficit  down.  We  are  asking 
for  leadership  from  the  White  House 
on  this  very  important  issue. 


HONOR  SERVICE  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  flag 
is  a  very  special  one.  This  flag  was 
worn  with  great  honor  and  great  valor 
by  a  constituent  of  mine.  I*fc.  David 
"Chip"  Turner  while  he  was  on  duty 
in  Panama  during  the  recent  invasion 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  others. 
Chip  Turner  served  with  valor  because 
he  was  wounded  in  Panama  during 
this  operation.  He  was  wounded  while 
ministering  to  one  of  his  colleagues 
whose  wounds  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

My  friend,  like  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  others,  thousands  of 
others  who  served  there,  they  deserve 
to  be  honored  and  recognized  by  this 
Congress  for  their  duty  on  behalf  of 
this  country.  They  fought  for  freedom 
and  democracy,  and  they  fought  the 
war  on  drugs  in  that  faraway  land.  I 
am  dismayed  that  as  of  yet,  this  Con- 
gress has  not  honored  these  men  and 
women.  This  Congress  has  not  recog- 
nized what  they  stood  for,  in  Panama, 
and  certainly  has  not  stood  up  and 
honored  yet  the  Commander  in  Chief 
whose  leadership  made  possible  this 
operation. 

I  hope  before  this  week  is  out  we  will 
do  just  that. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
DREAM 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
house  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  week  from  today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  stand  back  here 
and  deliver  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. Mr.  President,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
traordinary changes  in  the  world,  I 
hope  we  would  recognize  that  the 
reason  that  they  have  been  brought 
about  was  because  of  the  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  have  car- 
ried the  great  burden  of  leadership.  I 
am  not  talking  about  any  Member  of 
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this  body.  I  am  not  talUng  about  any 
one  person  in  particular. 

However,  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  your  recognition  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  citizens  whose  example  of 
the  abilities  to  work  hard  to  do  well 
was  the  example  that  led  to  the  crack 
in  the  waU.  I  hope  when  citizens  re- 
ceive the  State  of  the  Union,  the 
|»resldent's  plans  for  the  future,  I 
hope  he  recognizes  that  this  is  the 
person  whose  kid  now  needs  to  go  to 
college,  and  that  our  plans  include 
that.  That  this  is  the  veteran  who 
fought,  who  won,  who  led  to  the 
changes  we  are  seeing  today,  but  who 
cannot  get  all  the  health  benefits,  and 
our  plan  will  include  them.  That  these 
are  the  people  who  are  bearing  an 
unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  and 
your  plans  include  some  relief  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  of  reaching 
out  In  bipartisan  fashion.  I  assure 
Members  that  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Is  abso- 
lutely committed  to  continue  the 
achievement  of  the  American  dream, 
and  allow  those  who  wish  to  work 
hard  and  do  well,  an  opportunity  to  do 
no  less. 


NEED  FOR  BIPARTISANSHIP 

(Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Just  heard  a  plea  for  bipartisanship. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  do  not  get  a 
good  reputation  in  this  body  is  petty 
partisanship. 

Unfortunately  this  week,  the  Whip's 
Notice  said  that  yesterday  we  were 
supposed  to  be  working  on  a  commen- 
dation for  the  soldiers  that  served  In 
Panama.  The  reason  we  are  not  voting 
on  it  is  that  it  was  also  asked  to  in- 
clude the  commander  in  chief  of  those 
soldiers.  However,  that  was  pulled.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  voting  on  it  be- 
cause it  also  would  praise  President 
George  Bush  who  ordered  those  sol- 
diers into  service. 

Now  this  reminds  me  that  we  have 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  that 
talks  about  envy  and  covetousness.  I 
close  by  reminding  those  who  pulled 
that  vote  of  commendation,  an  old 
English  proverb:  "Grudge  not  another 
what  you  cannot  attain  yourself." 


they  are  unable  to  read  much  of  any- 
thing else.  I  want  to  challenge  the 
President  to  truly  be  the  education 
President.  To  end  the  rhetoric  and 
make  educational  excellence  a  top  pri- 
ority. To  hold  a  National  Education 
Conference,  as  the  White  House  did 
recently,  and  to  refuse  to  discuss 
spending  levels,  made  the  conference 
almost  irrelevant. 

More  than  ever,  America  is  chal- 
lenged to  keep  pace  with  the  techno- 
logical advances  and  dynsunics  of  the 
global  marketplace.  Our  international 
Industrial  competitiveness  is  totally 
dependent  on  an  educated,  highly 
skilled  workforce.  Yet  America's 
young  spend  less  time  on  math  and 
science  than  their  foreign  counter- 
parts, and  their  test  scores  prove  it. 
One  of  three  high  school  students 
drop  out  before  graduation.  As  a 
result,  major  scientific  breakthroughs, 
almost  all  of  which  used  to  originate 
here,  are  now  being  developed  else- 
where. 

Let  us  get  smart  about  education. 
Let  us  declare  education's  significance 
in  the  coming  more  technological 
world.  Let  us  cut  the  defense  budget, 
not  only  to  reduce  our  crippling  deficit 
but  to  promote  economic  strength  by 
investing  In  critical  education  and  re- 
search and  development  programis. 
American  Ingenuity  needs  a  Federal 
conunitment  to  put  us  back  on  top. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  anxious  to  hear 
your  proposal. 


and  thanks  to  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  served  this  country  so 
well  in  Panama. 


January  24,  1990 
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INVEST  IN  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  our  self-proclaimed  educa- 
tion President  will  present  his  new 
education  budget.  Ironically,  some  50 
million  illiterate  Americans  are  capa- 
ble of  reading  the  President's  lips  but 


PANAMANIAN  SUCCESS 
DESERVES  PRAISE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  our  cal- 
endar I  see  we  were  to  take  up  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  service  of  U.S. 
personnel  in  Panama.  I  was  looking 
forward  to  that.  All  America  wants  to 
express  its  thanks. 

However,  the  resolution  has  been 
pulled  from  the  calendar.  The  reason  I 
am  led  to  believe  is  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolutions  were  unwilling  to  include 
the  Conmiander-in-Chief  among  those 
to  be  commended. 

If  that  is  true,  it  is  petty  politics 
indeed.  The  operation  in  Panama  was 
a  great  success,  beginning  with  the  de- 
cision to  protect  the  American  lives  in 
the  first  place.  All  Americans  per- 
formed in  an  exemplary  fashion,  and 
it  is  a  sad  day  when  we  cannot  com- 
mend our  military  persormel  for  their 
performance,  and  in  some  cases  even 
sacrificed  their  life,  because  the  Presi- 
dent might  get  some  credit,  too. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  all 
the  time.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so.  By 
the  same  token,  we  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  do 
agree  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  say 
either,    'Thank  you,  Mr.  President." 


LEADERSHIP  EXPECTED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
President  Bush  addressed  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

He  told  us— and  these  are  his  words: 
"The  people  didn't  send  us  here  to 
bicker.  It's  time  to  govern." 

He  was  right.  But  on  this  369th  day 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  man  who 
asked  the  American  people  to  elect 
him  because  he'd  be  ready  from  day 
one  to  hit  the  ground  running,  it  ap- 
pears we  need  to  also  point  out  that 
the  people  didn't  send  us  here  to  sit  on 
our  hands,  either. 

The  list  of  issues  George  Bush 
talked  about  a  year  ago,  but  has  done 
very  little  or  nothing  about  since,  is  a 
long  one:  Education,  the  environment, 
homelessness,  drugs,  deficit  reduction, 
improved  trade  competitiveness  and  a 
greater  conunitment  to  basic  research. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

I  urge  the  President  to  use  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address  1  week  from 
today  to  start  doing  what  only  a  Presi- 
dent can  do:  Lead  this  great  Nation. 

If  he  didn't  want  to  lead,  why  did  he 
ask  for  the  job  in  the  first  place? 

Next  Wedneday  night,  I  think  we 
cross  the  Rubicon.  We've  waited  a 
year.  The  President  needs  to  pick  up 
that  mantle,  and  start  leading  this 
Nation  into  some  bold  initiatives  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people.  Staying  the  same  Is 
not  part  of  the  American  dream. 

For  1  year.  Congress  has  deferred  to 
the  President  for  leaderhip,  for  1  year, 
that  leadership  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. It  is  now  clear:  if  the  Presi- 
dent won't  lead,  the  Congress  must. 
The  American  people  expect  their 
Government  to  be  more  than  a  disin- 
terested bystander,  at  this  time  of 
enormous  challenge  for  our  country. 
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EXPRESSIONS  OF  APPRECIA- 
TION FROM  THE  ALOHA  STATE 

(Mrs.  SAIKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Aloha,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  those 
Members  who  came  to  my  State  over  „ 
the  recess  to  take  a  hard  look  at  some 
of  the  problems  in  paradise. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  make  no 
apologies  for  having  sunshine  and 
warm  weather  in  January.  I  only  wish 


the  media  had  paid  more  attention  to 
the  serious  issues  of  international  drug 
trafficking  and  the  protection  of  our 
coastal  areas. 

By  the  way,  aloha  casual  attire  in 
Hawaii  doesn't  mean  going  native.  It 
means  conunon  local  business  attire, 
not  bermuda  shorts  and  sarongs. 

We  of  the  50th  State  deserve  to  have 
our  concerns  heard  by  congressional 
committees,  and  I  hope  more  commit- 
tees will  hold  hearings  in  Hawaii  in 
the  future. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  for 
taking  the  time,  trouble,  and  publicity 
to  give  the  people  of  Hawaii  a  sense  of 
hope  and  confidence  that  their  con- 
cerns are  indeed  being  heard  by  my 
fellow  colleagues  in  Congress. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2273 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2273. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  previous- 
ly announced  that  it  would  receive  five 
1-minute  speeches  from  each  side.  Fur- 
ther 1 -minute  speeches  will  be  re- 
ceived later  in  the  day. 


EMERGENCY  CHINESE  IMMIGRA- 
TION RELIEF  ACT  OF  1989- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-132) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  further  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2712)  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  or 
change  of  status  of  Chinese  nationals 
in  the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  for 
"J"  nonimmigrants. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  TO  RKTER  OTTERXXt  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion  and  I  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:" 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  refer  the  bill.  H.R. 
2712,  and  the  President's  Memorandum  of 
Disapproval  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  instructions  that  the  Com- 
mittees consider  the  merits  of  the  veto  In 
light  of  events  In  China  since  passage  of  the 
bill  and  actions  which  the  President  has 
taken  to  protect  Chinese  students  in  the 


United  States  and  promptly  report  their 
recommendations  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  yesterday,  when  I  alerted  the 
House  that  I  intended  to  offer  this 
motion,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in- 
quired as  to  whether  or  not  this  gen- 
tleman would  yield  half  the  time,  as  is 
the  practice  here  at  all  times,  to  those 
who  would  oppose  the  motion,  and  I 
think  their  special  request  is  that  15 
minutes  be  yielded  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  15  minutes  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  am  noting  that  the  chairmen  of 
both  of  those  committees  are  on  the 
floor,  and  I  would  assume  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  kick  off  the 
debate  in  support  of  the  motion,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  my  home  State  of 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2712.  the  Emergency  Chinese  Im- 
migration Relief  Act  of  1989.  But  I 
also  support  the  motion  offered  by  our 
distinguished  Republican  leader  [Mr. 
Michel]  to  refer  the  bill  and  the  Pres- 
ident's memorandum  of  disapproval  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Judiciary 
Committees. 

I  support  that  motion  because  it  con- 
tains explicit  instructions  to  those  two 
committees  to  promptly  report  back 
their  recommendations  after  consider- 
ing the  events  and  actions  which  have 
occurred  since  the  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress last  November.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  noted  with  interest  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  other  body 
held  a  hearing  on  this  veto  yesterday. 
I  think  we  owe  the  same  to  ourselves 
and  the  President  before  proceeding 
with  a  vote  on  reconsideration.  Howev- 
er, should  this  motion  to  refer  fail,  I 
will  support  the  veto  override  motion. 
To  do  otherwise  would  send  the  wrong 
signal.  I  think  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are  both  interested  in  protecting 
those  Chinese  students  in  this  coun- 
try. They  only  disagree  on  the  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  remaining, 
I  want  to  make  as  few  points  about 
the  procedural  situation  we  are  in  be- 
cause of  its  relevance  to  the  future. 
This  does  not  directly  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  but  the  process 
under  which  we  in  the  House  have  to 
share  concerns  for  the  future. 

To  refer  to  the  committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  promptly  Is 
in  conformity  with  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  Congress  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  vetoed  measure. 
Referring  a  measure  to  committee 
without    instructions   to   report   back 


would  leave  the  bill  in  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative limbo,  causing  the  kind  of  "un- 
certainty" in  the  public  mind  that  the 
Supreme  Court  warned  against  in  its 
1929  Pocket  Veto  Case  decision. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
ensure  more  congressional  account- 
ability on  vetoed  messages.  H.R.  3462 
would,  among  other  things,  require 
that  immediately  after  a  veto  message 
has  been  read,  the  Speaker  shall  put 
the  question  on  consideration  of  the 
vetoed  measvu-e.  and  no  motion  may 
preempt  the  previous  question  except 
one  motion  to  postpone  the  override 
vote  to  a  date  certain,  which  shall  not 
be  more  than  10  legislative  days.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated, other  motions  would  be  in 
order,  such  as  to  table  or  refer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  observation 
I  would  like  to  make  is  that  while  the 
President  claims  this  was  a  pocket 
veto,  he  had  the  courtesy  to  return  it 
to  the  Congress  with  his  objections, 
thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  override.  This  is  a  departure 
from  a  minor  bill  he  pocket  vetoed  In 
Augvist,  and  I  hope  it  Indicates  an  ac- 
'commodation  with  Congress  on  the 
pocket  veto  controversy. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the 
administration  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  President  may  pocket  veto  a  bill  at 
any  time  Congress  is  adjourned  for 
more  than  3  days,  even  when  Congress 
has  appointed  agents  to  receive  veto 
messages.  The  prevailing  view  in  Con- 
gress is  that  he  may  only  do  so  at  the 
end  of  a  Congress  when  he  Is  truly 
prevented  from  returning  a  vetoed 
measure  to  Congress. 

The  Rules  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Process,  on  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  memtier,  has  report- 
ed legislation  which  attempts  to  clari- 
fy this  issue.  But,  even  if  it  is  enacted 
it  will  only  lead  to  more  confrontation 
and  litigation.  It  would  be  far  prefera- 
ble if  the  administration,  by  returning 
this  bill,  is  signaling  its  intended  prac- 
tice in  all  future  cases,  since  this  in 
turn  should  obviate  the  need  for  legis- 
lation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  returning  this 
measure  to  the  Congress  with  his  ob- 
jections so  that  we  might  exercise  our 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  motion  to 
refer  the  President's  disapproval  mes- 
sage on  the  Chinese  students  visa  leg- 
islation. H.R.  2712,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  committee  has 
reviewed  this  matter  in  great  detail. 
The  bill  itself  has  been  considered 
three  times  by  the  House  since  the 
committee's  deliberation  and  report  to 
the  House.  On  all  three  occasions,  the 
bill  has  passed  overwhelmingly.  There 
is  no  debate  on  whether  or  not  relief 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese  stu- 
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dents  who  would  be  covered  by  its  pro- 
visions. The  debate  focuses  on  wheth- 
er the  relief  should  be  granted  by  leg- 
islative action  by  the  Congress  or  by 
administrative  action  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Further  review  of  the  substance  of 
this  legislation  by  the  committee 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  except 
to  delay  a  remedy  which  is  needed 
now.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  refer  this  matter  to  commit- 
tee so  that  we  may  proceed  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  ill-advised 
veto  of  H.R.  2712  and  enact  its  protec 
tions  now. 

D  1450 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  refer  H.R.  2712  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

This  legislation  has  already  gone 
through  the  traditional  referral  proc- 
ess in  the  House. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  was 
clear  at  the  time  of  referral  that  this 
legislation  was  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Pursuant  to  rule  X,  the  Speaker  re- 
ferred this  legislation  only  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  because  it 
amends  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

If  the  legislation  had  contained  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
would  have  requested  referral  at  that 
time. 

Since  that  original  referral,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  bill  which  would  warrant  a  new 
referral.  This  is  simply  an  open  at- 
tempt to  delay,  frustrate,  or  kill  a  bill 
which  has  already  proven  that  it  has 
the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

This  legislation  deals  with  a  waiver 
of  a  home  residency  requirement  for 
holders  of  certain  kind  of  visas.  This  is 
an  authority  under  the  purview  of  the 
Attorney  General,  not  the  Secretary 
of  State.  As  such,  it  is  a  matter  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  not  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas], 
and  at  this  time  I  alert  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  that,  as  the  offerer 
of  the  motion,  I  will  exercise  my  pre- 
rogative of  closing  the  debate. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  Chinese  checkers, 
eager  to  jump  over  the  President's  pre- 


rogatives in  establishing,  and  main- 
taining and  executing  foreign  policy. 
For  that  reason  alone  we  ought  to  be 
supporting  and  voting  for  the  motion 
that  has  been  presented  by  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

But.  if  that  were  not  enough,  consid- 
er the  other  elements  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  insists,  and  I 
agree,  that  in  his  motion  are  contained 
references  to  committees  which  could 
look  into  the  current  developments  on 
the  mainland  of  China  and  with  our 
direct  relationships  with  the  Chinese 
leadership.  However,  we  want  to  criti- 
cize it  for  this  action  or  that  action. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  imperative  in 
these  touchy  times  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  given  latitude, 
discretion.  I  am  not  saying  unfettered 
discretion.  I  am  not  saying  loose  abili- 
ty to  do  anything  he  wants.  But  within 
the  purview  of  establishing  foreign 
policy  discretion  in  the  office  of  the 
President  is  paramount  in  the  consti- 
tutional govermnent  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  reasons  I  say. 
"Let's  end  this  game  of  Chinese  check- 
ers. Lets  resolve  that  it  isn't  necessary 
for  the  opposition  to  the  President  to 
show  him  up,  to  do  one-upmanship  on 
him.  gamesmanship." 

My  colleagues,  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether. We  want  to  open  the  door  to 
China.  We  want  to  give  the  students 
the  right  of  remaining  in  this  country, 
as  does  the  President,  but  let  us  do  it 
in  the  orderly,  established  maimer 
which  will  do  credit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
for  all  the  world  to  witness.  Congress 
will  speak  loudly  where  the  President 
would  only  whisper.  Today,  Congress 
is  standing  up  with  strength  and  con- 
viction to  the  forces  committed  to 
crushing  the  democratic  movement  in 
China. 

Our  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Chinese  Inmii- 
gration  Relief  Act  is  not  a  vote  to  pro- 
tect inspired  partisan  legislation.  It  is 
simply  common  sense. 

A  vote  to  override  meets  the  abso- 
lute minimum  standards  of  humanity 
and  justice.  It  accomplishes  what  is 
obviously  scrupulous.  The  very  least 
we  can  do  is  affirm  by  law  a  principle 
which  ought  to  go  without  saying: 
That  the  United  States  is  a  haven  for 
those  who  face  physical  abuse  and  po- 
litical oppression  in  their  homeland. 

Sadly,  our  President  opposed  that 
codification  and  vetoed  our  legislation. 
In  doing  so.  he  has  sent  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  the  implications  of  the  bru- 
tality at  Tiananmen  Square  are  limit- 
ed at  best. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
repair  that  damage,  to  come  to  the  aid 


of  the  students  who  need  our  protec- 
tion, and  to  let  the  Government  of 
China  be  clear  as  to  our  corxmiitment 
to  the  students  who  perished  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  in  their  struggle  to  see 
democracy  flourish  in  China. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto,  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  California, 
Representative  F*elosi,  for  persevering 
to  see  this  important  legislation 
through. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  need  to  clear  up  some  mis- 
conceptions. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  about  the  President's  posi- 
tion. The  day  after  the  massacre  at 
Tiananmen  Square  the  President 
made  a  public  pledge  to  protect  the 
Chinese  students  who  were  in  this 
country  and  said  that  not  one  of  them 
would  be  forced  to  return  home.  He 
has  kept  his  pledge.  The  President,  in 
fact,  has  already  acted.  He  has  issued 
an  administrative  directive  which,  as 
we  sit  here,  protects  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  are  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  real  question  here  is. 
"The  students  are  protected;  what's 
the  rush  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  we  need 
to  send  a  message  to  Beijing,  but  we 
have  already  sent  a  message  to  Beij- 
ing. We  did  that  by  a  403  to  zero  vote 
last  November.  In  fact,  we  could  not 
have  sent  a  stronger  message,  so  why 
the  rush? 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  it  sounds  suspi- 
ciously like  a  "bash  President  Bush 
brigade"  is  on  the  prowl. 

My  colleagues,  supporting  the 
Michel  motion  does  no  harm  to  the 
Chinese  students  who  are  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  does  allow  the  correct  legis- 
lative process  to  work,  and  it  does 
allow  the  President  to  exercise  his 
rightful  and  constitutional  foreign 
policy  authority. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  legislation.  H.R. 
2712  would  have  eliminated  the  re- 
quirement that  Chinese  nationals 
return  home  for  2  years  after  finishing 
studies  In  the  United  States.  Clearly,  it 
is  unsafe  for  these  students  to  return 
to  a  regime  that  has  so  little  regard 
for  human  rights.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Humsui  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  I  think 
this  veto  would  hand  each  and  every 
student  forced  to  return  to  China  a 
prison  sentence. 

Even  though  the  President  has 
rightly  issued  an  order  waiving  the 
return  requirement,  who  is  to  say  that 


the  administration  will  not  unilateral- 
ly revoke  the  waiver  some  time  in  the 
future  to  placate  Beijing.  An  override 
of  the  President's  veto  will  give  Chi- 
nese students  the  assurance  that  he 
won't  and  establish  a  human  rights 
policy  toward  China  that  the  White 
House  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  recess  we  dis- 
covered that  U.S.  envoys  were  secretly 
dispatched  twice  to  Beijing,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  F»resident's  assur- 
ances to  the  American  public.  The 
President  is  now  in  the  process  of  un- 
doing his  own  sanctions  and  support- 
ing a  resumption  of  international  bank 
loans  to  China. 

Concurrent  with  these  recent  Presi- 
dential actions.  China  has  stifled  its 
media,  severely  limited  demonstra- 
tions, and  imposed  strict  censorship 
against  foreign  journalists.  Further- 
more, according  to  Asia  Watch,  in 
recent  months  18  intellectuals  were  ar- 
rested because  of  their  association 
with  the  democracy  movement. 

Frankly,  I  see  little  positive  change 
in  China.  In  fact,  Chinese  authorities 
have  imposed  tighter  restrictions  on 
demonstrations  than  were  already  in 
effect.  Over  500  detainees  were  recent- 
ly released,  but  thousands  more  still 
languish  in  Chinese  prisons  without 
charge  or  trial.  These  moves  by  the 
Chinese  Government  should  be  taken 
for  what  they  are:  a  symbolic  gesture 
meant  only  for  international  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712,  we  will  send  a 
message  to  the  Beijing  government 
and  to  the  White  House  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  very  different  view  of  the 
situation  in  China.  It  is  a  well-founded 
perception  that  the  administration 
was  "kowtowing"  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment by  sending  secret  missions 
there.  The  administration  is  applying 
a  double  standard  when  it  comes  to 
human  rights  abuses  in  China.  We 
need  to  reassess  our  strategic  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  China  and  should 
do  so  with  its  record  on  human  rights 
in  mind.  The  override  of  this  veto 
places  the  United  States  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed,  not  the  oppressors. 

n  1500 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise,  as  I  think  we  all  will  today,  with 
the  sense  that  none  of  us  like  to  tell 
the  President  that  we  think  he  is 
wrong.  It  is  never  an  easy  vote  to  over- 
ride a  veto,  but  I  believe  in  my  heart. 
and  I  think  most  of  the  Members  here 
do,  that  in  this  case  the  President  is 
wrong.  I  know  he  has  argued  strongly 
that  the  administrative  actions  that 
he  took  are  sufficient  to  see  that  the 
Chinese  students  who  are  in  America 


are  protected  and,  indeed,  he  did  take 
some  very  significant  actions. 

There  are  two  problems  with  that 
argument.  First,  those  administrative 
actions  are  subject  to  lawsuit  and  legal 
attack  by  other  people  in  the  country, 
class  actions  and  what  have  you,  and 
could  be  rescinded  in  those  legal  ac- 
tions, in  which  case  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents would  be  at  risk. 

Second,  administrative  actions  can 
come  and  go.  They  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  I  think  everybody 
here,  or  mostly  everybody  here,  when 
they  vote  will  show  that  they  want 
these  rules  and  regulations  to  have 
the  force  of  law. 

Let  us  put  aside  the  legal  arguments, 
because  as  important  as  they  are,  they 
are  largely  irrelevant  when  we  put  this 
entire  issue  in  the  context  of  the  for- 
eign policy  and  the  message  that  we 
want  to  send  not  only  to  the  leaders  of 
China  but  to  people  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  also  have  to  look  at  this  vote 
against  the  other  actions  that  the  ad- 
ministration, beginning  on  or  about 
July  4  of  last  year,  took  with  regard  to 
the  repressive  regime  in  China. 

Winston  Lord,  who  previously  was 
our  Ambassador  to  China,  testified 
yesterday  in  the  other  body  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  this:  "As  a  con- 
cerned citizen,  I  am  generally  against 
congressional  micromanagement  of 
foreign  policy  and  the  rigidities  often 
introduced  by  tactical  legislation."  He 
said,  'As  a  Republican  who  admires 
the  President,  served  him.  and  ap- 
plauds his  overall  foreign  policy.  I 
regret  having  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration." Then  he  said.  "This  is  the  re- 
ality. Fairly  or  unfairly,  the  veto,  if 
sustained,  would  reinforce  the  mindset 
and  the  mandate  of  those  who  have 
proceeded  from  massacre  to  repres- 
sion, those  who  predict  America  will 
be  lulled  by  cosmetic  gestures  and 
return  to  business  as  usual,  those  who 
dismiss  the  Chinese  as  a  people  apart 
from  the  global  winds  of  change." 

Whether  we  want  to  believe  it  or 
not,  whether  we  want  to  accept  it  or 
not.  this  decision  today  sends  a  loud, 
clear  message  to  the  leaders  in  China 
about  what  we  believe  and  what 
people  all  over  the  world  believe  about 
human  rights,  and  it  sends  a  message 
to  the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
leaders  in  East  Germany,  the  leaders 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries across  the  world  that  are  in  a 
state  of  change  that  business  as  usual 
is  OK.  I  think  we  believe,  I  know  I  be- 
lieve, that  business  as  usual  is  not  OK. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  Members 
of  this  Congress  representing  our 
people,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  society  that  stands  for 
human  rights  here  and  across  the 
world,  to  unequivocally  state  what  we 
believe  about  what  these  leaders  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  good  enough 
to  send  leaders  there  4  weeks  after  the 
acts  in  Tiananmen  Square.  It  is  not 


good  enough  to  send  our  top  leaders 
there  to  clink  champagne  glasses  6 
months  after  the  acts.  What  kind  of 
message  do  we  want  to  send  to  the 
world?  Do  we  want  to  say.  "It  is  OK 
what  you  did?"  Or  do  we  want  people 
to  remember  the  single  man  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  tank  and  said,  "China 
must  stand  for  democracy, "  and  one 
man  can  stand  up  for  those  human 
rights. 

Bobby  Kennedy  said.  "If  a  single 
man  plants  himself  on  his  conviction, 
the  huge  world  will  come  round  to 
him." 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  bring 
America  around  to  that  man  who 
stood  alone  in  Tiananmen  Square  and 
said,  "Democracy  must  come  to 
China." 

Vote  not  to  refer  this  to  committee 
and  vote  to  override  the  veto  and 
stand  for  human  rights. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Michel 
motion. 

A  little  bit  earlier  today,  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  his  press  conference  that 
if  his  veto  was  overridden  it  would 
result  in  a  decision  by  China  to  retali- 
ate against  the  United  States  by  can- 
celing many,  if  not  all.  of  the  academic 
exchanges  between  our  two  countries. 
If  this  assessment  is,  indeed,  accurate, 
then  it  would  clearly  constitute  a  com- 
pelling argument  in  favor  of  the 
Michel  motion  and  in  favor  of  the 
effort  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's analysis  is  fundamentally  mis- 
taken. The  leaders  of  China  may  be 
brutal,  they  may  not  be  interested  in 
human  rights,  but  they  are  not  dumb. 
They  can  read.  Because  they  can  read, 
they  surely  know  that  the  protections 
provided  in  the  President's  own  execu- 
tive order  for  the  Chinese  students  are 
roughly  parallel  to  the  protections 
provided  Chinese  students  in  the 
Pelosi  bill.  If  the  Chinese  are  going  to 
retaliate  because  we  pass  the  Pelosi 
bill,  they  will  also  retaliate  because  of 
the  President's  executive  order.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  might  ask  why  then 
pass  the  bill. 

We  need  to  pass  the  bill  because  on 
the  issue  of  China  the  President  has 
lost  his  credibility.  If  the  President 
can  send  some  of  the  most  senior  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  offi- 
cials in  his  administration  to  Beijing 
at  the  very  same  time  that  he  is  telling 
the  American  people  that  he  suspend- 
ed all  high-level  contacts,  then  he 
simply  cannot  be  relied  upon  not  to  re- 
scind the  executive  order  at  some 
point  in  the  future  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained. 

In  order  to  provide  enduring  guaran- 
tees to  the  40.000  Chinese  students  in 
America  who  fear  for  their  careers  and 
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possibly  even  for  their  lives  if  they 
should  be  obligated  to  return,  we  need 
to  defeat  this  motion  and  override  the 
President's  veto  when  the  vote  comes 
before  us. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  President, 
we  know  you  are  popular  because  of 
foreign  policy,  but  your  policy  on 
China  stinks. 

President  Bush's  veto  of  the  Chinese 
student  protection  bill  is  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because  it 
gives  the  wrong  signal  to  the  repres- 
sive Communist  regime  in  Beijing,  the 
butchers  of  Tiananmen.  It  is  wrong  be- 
cause the  Bush  administrative  direc- 
tive is  without  any  legal  foundation 
and  does  not  provide  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents the  protection  they  seek.  It  is 
wrong  because  it  tells  those  around 
the  world  wanting  freedom,  run  by  re- 
pressive regimes,  that  the  United 
States  will  sell  them  out  for  geopoliti- 
cal reasons. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  kowtow  to  the 
Chinese  with  secret  trips,  winks,  and 
pats  on  the  back. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect. 
you  are  wrong  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  HR 
2712,  ttie  Emergency  Chinese  Students  Immi- 
gration Relief  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  none  of  us  has 
forgotten  the  moving  and  histonc  scenes  of 
last  May  and  early  June.  Scenes  of  hundreds 
of  tlTousands,  indeed  millions,  of  Chinese  of 
all  ages  peaceably  calling  for  reform  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  government.  Led  by  the 
brave  students  who  occupied  Tiananmen 
Square,  the  Chinese  people  rose  and  de- 
marKled  a  say  in  their  nation's  future.  The  Chi- 
nese Government's  response  was  brutal  and 
inhuman.  The  storming  of  Tiananmen  Square 
remains  one  of  the  most  temfying  events  in 
fTKxJem  times. 

But  as  remarkable,  tragic,  and  unforgettable 
as  these  events  were,  I  am  not  certain  the 
Bush  administration  truly  remembers  what 
took  place  in  Beijing  last  spring— truly  under- 
stands wtiat  tfie  Government  of  China  is  ca- 
pable of  doing.  We  recently  learned  that 
weeks  after  the  massacre,  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft  traveled  to  China.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second  visit  late  last  year.  The  President 
claims  these  visits  were  meant  to  underscore 
his  corxiem  regarding  the  Chinese  Govern- 
rnent's  actkins.  If  this  was  ttie  case,  why  was 
it  kept  from  Congress  and  the  American 
people?  Qearly,  the  events  of  last  spnng  did 
not  make  a  great  enough  impression  on  this 
administratran. 

The  President  further  claims  that  his  admin- 
istrative directive  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
Chinese  students.  This  directive,  however,  is 
without  legal  foundation  and  lacks  the 
strength  of  law.  Moreover,  what  is  most  fright- 
ening to  the  students  is  that  the  President's 
directive  is  discretk^nary  and  can  be  lifted  at  a 
moment's  notne. 

In  light  of  the  President's  continued  equivo- 
catwn  on  this  matter;  In  light  of  the  adminis- 


tration's pursuit  of  business  as  usual  with 
China;  in  light  of  the  administration's  cozy  re- 
lationship with  ttie  butcher's  of  Beijing;  any 
administration  action  aimed  at  protecting  the 
Chinese  students  is  suspiect  and  should  be  re- 
garded with  the  highest  skepticism. 

The  President  is  concerned  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Chinese 
Government  He  could  not  be  more  incorrect. 
Ovemding  this  veto  sends  a  clear  and  correct 
message  to  Beijing— tt>e  United  States  stands 
alongside  those  who  peaceably  rise  against 
oppression  and  cry  out  for  democracy,  and 
has  no  tolerance  for  governments  which  mas- 
sacre those  who  peaceably  demand  change. 

This  IS  the  message  we  should  and  will 
send,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  the  wrong  signal; 
It  IS  what  this  Nation  stands  for.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  overriding  the 
President's  veto  and  affording  the  Chinese 
students  the  protection  they  certainly  deserve. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  President's  Executive 
order  technically  may  have  accom- 
plished much  the  same  as  our  bill  that 
the  President  vetoed,  in  practical 
point  of  fact  the  signal  that  it  sent, 
the  message  that  it  sent,  both  to  the 
murderous  Mandarins  ruruiing  main- 
land China  today  with  a  cruel  fist,  as 
well  as  to  the  students  in  our  country 
of  Chinese  descent  who  live  in  daily 
fear  that  they  will  be  delivered  forc- 
ibly to  a  vengeful  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, it  was  a  message  a  world  apart. 

Our  former  Ambassador,  our  bril- 
liant Ambassador  to  mainland  China, 
Winston  Lord,  testified  only  yesterday 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
that,  "There  is  no  question  that  today 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
feel  uncertain,  uneasy,  and  vulnerable. 
It  is  best  to  remove  all  doubts  by  the 
unambiguous  means  of  legislation. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  China  where 
laws  do  not  protect  the  individual  seek 
security  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  that  do.  Passage  of  legislation 
would  fortify  the  students  psychologi- 
cally as  well  as  legally." 

The  Washington  Post  noted  at  the 
time  of  the  Presidents  veto  that  the 
Chinese  have  a  word  for  that  kind  of 
gesture:  "kowtow."  the  touching  of  the 
forehead  to  the  ground  in  servile, 
supine  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Presidential  veto, 
that  kowtow,  sent  a  message  that  is 
demeaning  to  our  country.  Today  we 
should  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  send  a 
message  loud  and  clear,  not  only  to 
the  Chinese  students  in  our  country, 
not  only  to  the  aging  tyrants  who 
made  the  decision  that  resulted  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  but  to  people 
around  the  world,  that  we  stand  for 
freedom.  We  will  protect  these  kids. 
That  is  the  message  we  must  send 
today. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick], a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's misguided  veto,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  we  simply  cannot  in  good  con- 
science force  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States  on  J  visas  to  go  home  to 
face  repression.  Many  of  the  students 
support  the  democracy  movement  and 
have  spoken  out  loudly  and  vigorously 
against  the  evils  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship. The  Chinese  Government  has 
harassed  them  here  and  their  families 
in  China.  After  June  3.  it  isn't  hard  to 
imagine  what  Beijing  has  planned  for 
them  if  they  come  home.  I  assure  you 
the  American  people  want  no  part  of 
it,  and  rightly  so. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  im- 
portant institutional  aspect  to  this 
issue.  The  President  says  we  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  reconsider  this 
bill  because  he  has  "pocket-vetoed"  it. 
In  his  message  Mr.  Bush  claimed  that 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  "pre- 
vented" him  from  returning  the  bill 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section 
7  of  the  Constitution.  He  also  claimed 
that  by  withholding  his  approval  he 
had  "precluded"  it  from  becoming  law, 
but  that  he  was  returning  it  to  the 
House  because  of  court  decisions  rais- 
ing questions  about  when  the  pocket 
veto  applies. 

The  courts  have  ruled  a  President 
may  not  use  a  pocket  veto  during  ad- 
journments within  or  between  sessions 
of  Congress.  However,  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  accept  these  rulings. 
The  Justice  Department  testified  at  a 
hearing  last  year  in  my  subcommittee 
that  the  President  can  pocket  veto  a 
bill  whenever  its  House  of  origin  is  ad- 
journed for  more  than  3  days.  This  is 
absurd.  Surely  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  who  believes  that  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  pocket-veto 
bills  over  a  long  weekend,  but  that  is 
Mr.  Bush's  position.  My  subcommittee 
recently  approved  legislation  codifying 
the  court  rulings,  which  we  intend  to 
bring  to  the  floor  very  soon.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  clearly  has 
both  the  constitutional  right  and  the 
moral  duty  to  override  this  veto  today. 
Democracy  is  breaking  out  all  over  the 
world.  Let's  not  support  the  forces  of 
darkness,  brutality  and  repression  by 
sending  these  students  home.  Let's 
show  the  world  this  Congress  stands 
up  for  freedom.  Let's  show  the  White 
House  this  Congress  stands  up  for  its 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  Let's 
override  this  veto. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich], 
the  minority  whip. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  leader  for  yielding  me  the 
time.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  today.  I  an- 
nounced that  last  week.  I  feel  that 
Members  do  have  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  do  that. 

I  am  also  going  to  vote  for  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel].  I  want  to  explain  brief- 
ly why  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  other 
committees  to  review  things. 

I  found  myself  just  as  we  prepared 
to  come  back  home  and  we  were  all 
out  around  the  country,  we  were  look- 
ing around  and  talking  to  people.  As  I 
sat  in  Douglasville,  GA.  in  CarroUton, 
GA.  in  Jonesboro.  GA,  I  had  a  chance 
after  Christmas  to  listen  to  people. 

Then  I  said,  now  we  are  all  going  to 
come  to  Washington.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  one  afternoon,  and  I 
think  this  is  an  important  thing  for 
Congress  to  realize,  that  the  world  had 
changed  dramatically  since  we  left 
here  in  November.  Romania  had  lost 
its  dictatorship  in  an  extraordinarily 
bloody  cycle  of  events.  The  Soviet 
Empire  changed  substantially.  The  Az- 
erbaijani rebellion  all  occurred  since 
then.  The  process  of  change  in 
Panama  had  been  decisive  with  an 
American  victory  and  a  victory  for 
freedom  and  against  the  drug  dealers. 
Place  after  place  around  the  planet, 
things  changed. 

In  China  there  is  a  process  going  on. 
I  thought  what  could  better  illustrate 
the  willful  ignorance  of  Congress  than 
to  rush  back  to  Washington,  and 
within  24  hours  of  arriving,  decide 
that  it  could  not  stop  and  investigate, 
it  could  not  have  closed  hearings  to  re- 
ceive any  testimony  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  could  not  contemplate:  but  in- 
stead, relying  on  newspaper  reports, 
relying  on  Christmas  cards  from  Chi- 
nese students,  relying  on  the  passions 
of  the  moment  as  we  remembered  it 
the  day  we  left,  when  we  voted. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  President  has  made  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  in  fact  if  we  are  going  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto,  it  should  be  an  over- 
ride. 

I  just  found  it  intriguing  that  we 
had  to  schedule  this  the  opening  week 
and  that  it  had  to  be  characterized  by 
some  people  as  a  partisan  scheduling 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  score  one  on  the  President. 

Let  me  just  say  two  things  in  closing 
about  all  this:  In  the  firat  place,  a  man 
with  80-percent  approval  can  probably 
be  overridden  and  he  will  not  be  crip- 
pled dramatically.  He  might  shrink  to 
the  levels  of  Roosevelt,  to  the  more 
normal  levels  of  Elsenhower  and  Roo- 
sevelt. In  the  second  place,  we  will  not 
dramatically  change  things. 


I  just  want  to  note  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  hope  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship does  not  plan  to  start  a  whole 
series  of  partisan  snipinga,  of  which 
this  week's  schedule  is  an  example.  I 
think  It  is  regrettable  that  they  pulled 
the  resolution  on  Panama,  which 
should  have  been  here  and  we  under- 
stood yesterday  was  going  to  be  here.  I 
think  that  would  have  been  bipartisan 
and  positive  and  the  American  people 
would  have  supported  it. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  It  was 
decided  to  schedule  this,  and  that  it 
has  been  described  so  openly  in  the 
press  as  a  partisan  effort. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  motion  on  two  grounds.  First, 
to  send  the  signal  that  on  an  issue 
that  is  still  going  to  be  relevant  in  2 
weeks,  an  issue  where  the  President  al- 
ready personally  by  administrative  fiat 
has  taken  care  of  any  concerns  of  the 
students,  has  already  protected  them, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  inappro- 
priate for  Congress  to  wait  2  weeks  to 
let  the  committees  report.  And  the 
truth  is  the  committees  could  not  have 
reported  during  the  previous  period 
because  they  were  not  here.  They 
could  not  have  gotten  a  quonmi  and 
had  a  meeting. 

Symbolically,  first  I  think  it  is  useful 
for  the  legislature  to  try  to  be  in- 
formed occasionally,  especially  when 
the  world  is  changing  as  fast  as  it  has 
in  the  last  60  days. 

Second,  I  want  to  send  a  message  to 
my  friends  in  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. It  is  going  to  be  a  long  season  if 
we  get  to  petty  partisanship,  if  we  pull 
a  resolution  on  Panama  that  should 
have  commended  the  I»resident  of  the 
United  States,  that  should  have  ap- 
plauded the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  did  the  right  thing,  if  we 
pull  that  and  leave  standing  only  a 
veto  override  in  the  narrowest  of  parti- 
san ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  will  vote  for  this 
motion,  and  those  Democrats  who 
think  Congress  should  slow  down  and 
take  a  look  and  get  briefed  occasional- 
ly, they  may  want  to  vote  this  way  too. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
historic  images  of  change  and  courage 
and  hope.  We  have  seen  the  image  of 
free  people  celebrating  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Berlin  wall.  We  have  seen,  too,  the 
image  of  a  young  Chinese  man  facing 
a  convoy  of  tanks  in  an  act  of  defiance 
that  spoke  for  all  mankind.  And  we 
have  seen  the  darker  image  of  Ameri- 
can diplomats  lifting  a  cynical  toast  to 
the  brutal  Communist  Ideologues  who 
had  crushed  the  life  out  of  their 
brightest  children. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
create  another  image— as  we,  repre- 
senting the  sentiment  of  a  Nation,  re- 


affirm through  law  the  basic  decency 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  basic 
fairness  of  our  moral  imperative.  Let 
us  send  a  clear  and  simple  marker 
about  the  American  character  to  the 
butchers  of  Beijing. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  also  send  to  free- 
dom loving  people  throughout  the 
world  an  unequivocal  message:  we 
stand  for  himian  rights.  Let  us  defeat 
the  motion  to  refer,  let  us  override 
this  unfortunate  veto,  and  let  us  lift 
no  more  toasts  to  tyrants. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  which  I  think  is  well  in- 
tended and  I  imderstand  the  minority 
whip's  proposition  that  we  could  take 
2  weeks  to  look  at  this.  There  is, 
though.  I  believe  no  one  in  this  body 
who  believes  that  looking  at  this  in  2 
weeks  would  change  the  opinion  of 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  repre- 
sents the  people  of  this  country  who 
were  outraged,  justifiably  so.  by  the 
events  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  perhaps  people 
told  Andrei  Sakharov  to  wait,  take  2 
weeks  to  consider  whether  human 
rights  violations  were  worth  standing 
up  against.  Perhaps  the  people  in  Ru- 
mania were  told  that  as  well. 

Vaclav  Havel,  who  spent  5  years  in 
prison  in  Czechoslovakia,  I  am  sure 
was  told  many  times,  "wait." 

It  is  time  to  act  now,  it  is  time,  with 
a  clear  and  I  hope  unanimous  voice, 
state  to  those  in  China  as  we  have 
done  over  and  over  again,  not  on  a  par- 
tisan fashion  but  together,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  bloc  in 
Europe,  "We  stand  in  united  opposi- 
tion to  violations  of  himian  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union." 

Indeed  our  President,  President 
Reagan  said  that  the  then  Soviet 
Union  at  the  time  he  said  it  was  the 
evil  empire.  It  is  perhaps  China  that 
now  stands  most  dramatically  in  that 
position. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  temp>orize.  this 
is  not  a  time  to  delay,  it  Is  a  time  to 
act.  Let  us  speak  with  a  strong  voice 
and  override  this  misguided  veto. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  Pelosi]  for  her  leadership  on 
this  bill.  Her  dedication  to  bringing 
this  important  bill  back  to  the  floor  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  us  all. 

This  vote  to  override  President 
Bush's  veto  is  a  vitally  important  step 
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in  continuing  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  democracy  around  the  world. 
The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  must  show  to  our  neigh- 
bors that  our  promise  to  those  fight- 
ing for  freedom  is  expressed  in  actions 
and  not  just  words.  We  have  a  lonp 
standing  commitment  to  be  a  haven 
for  those  fleeing  repression.  This  vote 
is  an  expression  of  that  promise.  As 
such,  I  am  proud  to  voice  my  support 
for  a  bill  that  will  allow  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  this  country.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  forces  in  overrid- 
ing President  Bush's  veto  of  this  im- 
perative legislation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  President:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  approval  ratings  may  be 
skyrocketing,  but  that  will  not  stop 
Congress  from  doing  the  right  thing 
on  the  Chinese  student  visa  issue.  This 
House  and  the  American  people  will 
not  stand  by  and  watch  these  student.s 
returned  to  the  butchers  of  Tianan- 
men Square  should  your  administra- 
tive remedies  fail. 

We  in  Congress  respect  your  desire 
to  maintain  flexibility  in  conducting 
foreign  policy.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  thousands  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  should  be 
pawns  in  an  international  game  of 
chess  with  China. 

This  country  was  electrified  by  the 
courage  and  passion  of  the  throngs  of 
students  who  took  on  their  repre.ssive 
government  and  its  tanks.  With  their 
efforts  for  reform  brutally  smashed, 
these  students  deserve  our  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  returned  to  their 
oppressors. 

Congress  gave  that  assurance  by 
passing  H.R.  2712.  Mr.  President,  your 
veto  of  the  bill  has  sent  the  opposite 
message. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  flex  your 
muscle  in  the  name  of  executive  dis- 
cretion. Now  is  the  time  to  send  a  clear 
signal  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  repression;  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  firmly  behind  the 
courageous  men  and  women  who 
struggle  for  freedom  around  the 
world. 

You  may  be  willing  to  gamble  that 
your  administrative  remedies  are  suffi 
cient.  But  if  they  are  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  would  have  to  stand  up  and 
tell  each  Chinese  student  that  they 
will  have  to  go  back  to  horrible  repres- 
sion because  you  guessed  wrong. 

Only  by  enacting  H.R.  2712  will  we 
ensure  that  these  students  do  not 
become  sacrificial  lambs  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  bloodied  Beijing. 

Mr.  President,  pave  the  way  to 
better  relations  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  on  the  backs  of  their 
students.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  enact 
H.R.  2712. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  Chair  will  remind  Mem- 
bers that  under  the  rules  they  must 
direct  their  comments  to  the  Chair 
and  only  to  the  Chair,  and  not  directly 
to  the  President  in  the  second  person. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kost- 
mayer]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
who  favors  deporting  Chinese  students 
to  China  and  who  does  not.  No  one 
favors  that.  That  is  not  the  President's 
policy  and  to  suggest  that  it  is  would 
be  unfair  to  the  President. 

I  think  the  issues  are  more  subtle 
than  that. 

Our  Government  policy  really 
should  have  two  objectives:  No.  1  to 
change  Chine.se  behavior  and  number 
two  to  continue  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

There  are  really  two  approaches: 
First  is  the  President's  approach 
which  is  the  carrot  approach;  the 
other  is  the  congressional  approach 
which  includes  tough  sanctions. 

I  think  both  approaches  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  work.  I  do  not  know 
whether  either  approach  can  work.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  President's 
policy  or  the  policy  enunciated  by  the 
Congress  in  this  override  effort  can 
change  Chinese  behavior.  I  think  the 
Chinese  may  in  fact  react  against  con- 
gressional pressure.  But  what  I  do 
think  IS  that  the  Chinese  cannot  really 
moderate  their  behavior. 

I  think  therefore  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  fooling  themselves 
when  they  suggest  the  Chinese  can 
moderate  their  behavior  when  either  a 
carrot  or  a  stick  is  applied. 

If  the  Chinese  do  moderate  their  be- 
havior, if  they  let  this  genie  out  of  the 
bottle  they  know  it  is  all  over  for 
them. 

Once  democracy  begins  to  spread  in 
China  I  think  that  genie  cannot  be  put 
back  in  the  bottle.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  recognize  that 
change  is  coming.  Democracy  is 
coming  to  China.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  or  how  soon  it  will  be.  but  when  it 
comes  let  it  be  said  that  America  stood 
with  the  students  and  with  democracy 
in  China. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks],  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  has  3  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  has  17 '2  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  the 
right  to  clo.se  debate. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  speak  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  in  strong 
support  of  the  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disgraceful  that 
Congress  must  even  consider  overrid- 
ing a  veto  on  an  issue  as  basic  as  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  Sadly, 
however,  the  administration  has 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  their  fate. 

Without  the  waiver  created  in  this 
bill  these  students,  upon  completion  of 
their  studies,  will  be  required  to  return 
to  China,  a  country  that  still  has  not 
expressed  remorse  over  the  killing  of 
hundreds  of  its  own  people.  Defeat  of 
the  override  can  only  mean  two 
things:  The  students  will  have  to  go 
home  to  a  dangerous  welcome  or  risk 
staying  in  America  illegally. 

I  cannot  imagine  imposing  such  a 
harsh  and  unnecessary  fate  upon  the 
students. 

Has  the  American  sword  of  justice 
become  so  blunted  that  we  will  not 
afford  simple  physical  protection  to 
thousands  of  innocent  people?  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  stand 
up  for  democracy.  The  time  has  come 
to  stand  up  for  the  brave  young  Chi- 
nese students  who  were  massacred  in 
Tiananmen  Square. 

The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  to 
the  President  and  to  override  his  veto 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
send  unequivocally,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  a  message  to  the  people  of 
China  that  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  people  from  through- 
out America,  regardless  of  political 
persuasion,  support  the  aspirations  of 
democracy  in  China,  support  the  stu- 
dents who  supported  democracy  in 
China  and  reject  the  brutality  that 
was  seen  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
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Only  by  overriding  this  veto,  and 
only  by  refusing  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  committee  can  that  message  be  so 
demonstrably  communicated,  as  it 
must  be. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Volkmer]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  2  minutes  remaining,  and  yields  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Volkmer]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  task  is  simple.  We  choose  be- 
tween freedom  and  liberty  on  one  side, 
tyranny  and  murder  on  the  other. 
Today  we  tell  the  Chinese  leaders  that 
America  does  not  stand  for  govern- 
ment-sanctioned murder.  Unfortunate- 


ly we  must  also  send  this  message  to 
the  White  House. 

When  we  talk  about  the  leaders  of 
China,  let's  be  clear.  We  are  talking 
about  murderers.  We  are  talking  about 
those  who  ordered  the  tanks  to  run 
down  and  gun  down  students.  We  are 
talking  about  those  who  want  Chinese 
students  returned  from  this  country  so 
that  the  Chinese  version  of  fair  pun- 
ishment—murder—can be  carried  out. 

George  Bush  is  wrong  when  he  says 
he  can  deal  with  these  tyrannical  mur- 
derers using  reason  and  diplomacy. 
You  can't  reason  with  mad  dogs.  Mr. 
President.  You  cant  respond  to  the 
flowing  blood  of  dead  students  with  a 
toast  of  red  wine. 

The  President  is  wrong.  We  know  it. 
the  American  people  know  it. 

Vote  for  the  veto  override.  Save  the 
President  from  his  mistake.  Save  the 
Chinese  students.  And  save  America 
from  sanctioning  tyranny  and  murder. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  rise  to 
review  the  issues.  There  are  two  issues 
before  Members  today.  One  is  of  sub- 
stance: one  is  of  symbolism.  On  sub- 
stance, this  is  the  strangest,  most  pe- 
culiar veto  override  circumstance  in 
the  memory  of  this  Member.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  implement  a  narrow 
change  in  immigration  policy  relating 
to  Chinese  students  in  this  country. 
The  President,  by  Executive  order,  im- 
plemented the  policy  but  vetoed  the 
legislation.  In  one  sense,  the  veto  was 
gratuitous:  in  another  sense,  the  over- 
ride effort  is  equally  gratuitous.  In  a 
policy  way,  the  result  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  override  result. 

In  a  more  positive  sense,  it  is  key  to 
note  that  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  have  good  reasons  for 
their  actions.  Congress  passed  compas- 
sionate legislation.  The  President  had 
a  very  thoughtful  reason  to  veto  that 
legislation,  his  concern  not  only  for 
students  in  this  country  at  this  time, 
but  that  we  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  future  students  based  on  ex- 
changes. 

I  stress  the  good  intentions  all 
around  because  at  a  symbolic  level, 
some  suggested  that  the  veto  override 
represents  a  quasi-vote  of  no  confi- 
dence on  the  I*resident's  policy.  I  be- 
lieve this  vote  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  that  context.  As  a  Member 
who  believed  Congress  was  right  to 
pass  the  Pelosi  bill,  that  the  President 
was  justified  to  veto  it,  but  Congress 
nonetheless,  correct  in  moving  to  over- 
ride: I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  bal- 
ancing factor  is  the  appropriateness  of 
Congress  taking  the  lead  role  in  inrmii- 
gration  policy,  and  the  necessity  of 
this  body  as  a  barometer  of  American 
values  not  being  coerced  by  octogenar- 
ian oppressors  in  Beijing. 


As  for  the  President's  broad  de- 
marche. I  am  convinced  partisans  are 
premature  in  criticism.  In  this  regard, 
this  body  should  not  underestimate 
that  modest,  positive  results  appear  to 
be  unfolding.  In  the  wake  of  the  Scow- 
croft  visit,  Beijing  agreed  not  to  sell 
M-9  missiles  to  the  Middle  East,  lifted 
martial  law,  agreed  to  reallow  the 
presence  of  Voice  of  America  in  China, 
it  commenced  discussions  on  a  wide 
range  of  Fulbright  and  Peace  Corps 
programs,  and  released  a  small 
number  of  political  prisoners.  Skeptics 
are  correct  in  suggesting  that  funda- 
mental changes  have  not  occurred. 
However,  in  all  likelihood,  without 
President  Bush's  bold  gambit,  none  of 
the  above  would  have  happened.  Good 
news  is  good  news,  even  if  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinarily good  news. 

In  this  context,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  Scowcroft  mission  that  I  want 
to  stress  above  any  other.  This  week, 
serious  negotiations  are  under  way 
among  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  to  secure  an 
international  solution  to  the  Cambodi- 
an issue. 

Without  the  Scowcroft  visit,  serious 
cooperation  with  the  Chinese,  who 
hold  not  only  a  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  but  the  most  powerful  card  in 
Southeast  Asian  politics,  would  be  im- 
possible. Because  of  the  Scowcroft 
mission  there  is  a  possibility,  albeit 
slim,  of  an  international  breakthrough 
to  prevent  Pol  Pot  from  returning  to 
power.  Because  of  the  Scowcroft  visit 
there  is  also  a  powerful  prospect  that 
a  cooperative  model  could  be  estab- 
lished for  Third  World  intervention  in 
a  peaceful  way  in  other  settings. 

Given  Chinese  history,  I  think  all 
Members  in  this  body  should  under- 
stand that  for  the  majority  to  be  too 
critical  of  an  effort  to  maintain  direct, 
high-level  contact  with  senior  Chinese 
leaders  is  ironic  if  not  dangerous.  It  is 
ironic  because  liberals  for  20  years  in- 
sisted on  public  recognition  and  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  Mao  Ze- 
dongs  China,  and  now  object  to  seri- 
ous quiet  discussion  with  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing's  goverrmient. 

It  is  dangerous  because  Pol  Pot  and 
the  Khmer  Rouge  are  today  closer  to 
achieving  a  decisive  military  and  polit- 
ical advantage  over  the  militarily  inept 
Cambodian  Government  of  Hun  Sen. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  on  the  narrow  issue  of  immi- 
gration policy,  philosophically  this 
veto  override  might  be  considered  to 
reflect  a  healthy  competition  between 
coequal  institutions  of  government  as 
well  as  political  parties.  In  a  sense  it 
may  be  seen  as  a  celebration  of  a 
healthy  aspect  of  American  politics,  a 
bipartisan  and  bi-institutional  desire 
to  do  right  by  73,000  Chinese  students, 
especially  the  40,000  among  them  who 
hold  "J"  visEis. 

However,  I  stress  that  competition 
for  good  goverrmient  can  contain  seeds 


of  destructiveness  if  Members  of  this 
body,  particularly  the  majority,  play 
politics  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  administration's  admittedly  high 
risk  policy.  My  own  sense  is  that  the 
wise,  thoughtful  approach  today  is  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to 
bring  this  issue  back  to  the  floor  in  a 
more  consistent,  coherent,  and  biparti- 
san fashion,  but  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, this  body  is  going  to  have 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents that  we  will  stand  behind  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  remaining  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr, 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory will  reflect  that  Ronald  Reagan 
was  the  best  American  President 
Japan  ever  had.  They  truly  loved  him. 
I  say  here  today  if  President  Bush's 
veto  is  sustained,  President  Bush  will 
be  remembered  as  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can President  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment ever  had.  Not  the  people  of 
China,  but  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment that  murdered  innocent 
people,  who  sought  freedom.  They 
shot  them  down.  They  have  put  thou- 
sands in  jails.  What  is  even  worse, 
what  flies  in  the  face  of  this  debate, 
until  this  day  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  not  even  admit  the  massa- 
cre, nor  admit  the  fact  that  they  have 
detained  illegally  so  many  Chinese 
citizens. 

Now.  maybe  our  President  is  going 
to  kowtow  to  a  repressive  Chinese 
Government,  but  this  Congress  should 
not.  It  is  time  to  put  your  vote  where 
you  rhetoric  is.  If  America  stands  for 
self-determination,  it  stands  on  the 
side  of  people  who  seek  freedom,  then 
we  override  this  veto  today.  Anything 
short  of  that  is  un-American. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  for  her  fine 
effort,  and  the  respective  chairmen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
has  2V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
altogether  sure  it  was  in  my  best  inter- 
est to  yield  the  extra  minute  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  However, 
I  will  give  Members  a  much  more  ra- 
tional argument  why  Members  ought 
to  support  my  preferential  motion 
here  today,  and  in  the  event  that  it 
does  not  pass,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  I  will  be  voting  to  sustain 
the  I*resident's  veto  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  begin  my  remarks  here 
with  a  quotation  which  is  not  my  own. 
but  is  very  appropriate  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  reads  as  such; 
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There  are  mAny  practical  reasons  why  the 
President  must  keep  in  contact  with  the 
present  Chinese  leadership  no  matter  how 
distasteful  such  contact  is  for  himself  and 
the  other  American  people.  There  is  simply 
no  other  alternative  if  we  want  to  get  things 
done.  By  maintaining  contact  the  President 
cannot  right  the  wrong  that  has  already 
been  done  but  he  may  be  able  to  prevent 
that  gang  of  power-mad  old  men  in  Beijing 
from  inflicting  more  madness  on  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  the  civilized  world. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  I  have  just 
read  are  not,  as  I  said,  my  own.  They 
are  the  words  of  Nien  Cheng,  author 
of  "Life  and  Death  in  Shanghai,"  a 
memoir  of  her  survival  as  a  prisoner  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Government. 

I  do  not  know  where  Nien  Cheng 
stands  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2712,  but  her 
words  remind  us  that  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  not  just  an  immigration  policy 
but  the  way  the  United  States  con- 
ducts foreign  policy. 

I  am  glad,  at  long  last,  to  see  univer- 
sal concern  for  human  rights  in  China. 
When  we  opened  relations  with  the 
China  of  Chou  En  Lai  and  Chairman 
Mao.  those  who  told  us  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  innocent  victims  of  Chinese 
Communists  were  scorned  as  not  being 
"pragmatic."  But  because  of  foreign 
policy  considerations,  we  went  ahead 
and  established  relations  with  the 
bloodiest  dictatorship  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  those  now  criticizing 
President  Bush  applauded  the  opening 
to  China  of  Chairman  Mao  and  Chou 
Hn  Lai. 

I  mention  this  only  to  clarify  a  point 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  made  later  on  in 
the  debate  on  the  actual  veto  message. 
Some  who  want  to  override  the 
President's  veto  will  say  that  the 
President  is  insensitive  to  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre,  but  under  our 
system  an  American  President  has  to 
keep  in  touch  with  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  some  may  be  down  right 
bloody  dictators. 

In  1941  Stalin  had  more  innocent 
blood  on  his  hands  than  Hitler,  but 
President  Roosevelt  embraced  him  at 
the  time  in  the  long-range  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Well,  you  might  say:  "But  that  was 
war." 

I  say  that  our  relationship  to  China 
will  have  a  l)earing  on  the  next  50 
years  of  world  history.  We  have  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  open 
and  let  those  who  decried  the  opening 
to  China  on  human  rights  grounds 
cast  the  first  stone.  Let  those  who  say 
we  should  not  have  embraced  bloody 
Stalin  lecture  to  us  on  morality. 

I  voted  for  H.R.  2712  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  colleagues 
because  the  principles  at  the  heart  of 
our  biU  reflected  our  universal  desire 
to  help  the  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States. 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  know  how 
many   other  Members   out   there   re- 


ceived as  many  Christmas  cards  from 
Chinese  students  around  the  coimtry 
at  the  various  universities  as  I  did— 
they  were  very  touching— thanking  us 
for  what  we  had  done.  They  have  a 
real  network  in  this  country,  and  I  ap- 
preciated their  taking  their  time  to 
send  Christmas  cards  in  appreciation 
for  our  expressing  our  point  of  view. 

It  was  a  magnificent  gesture  of  com- 
passion and  concern  for  us  to  have 
adopted  the  legislation  initially,  but 
fine  gestures  are  not  substitutes  for 
sound  policy. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  situation 
in  China  is  still  bad,  and  of  course  it  is. 
No  one  is  denying  that.  My  point  is 
not  that  things  are  l)etter,  only  that 
they  are  different  and  more  complex 
with  the  passage  of  time,  and  we  owe 
it  to  the  American  people  to  analyze 
the  differences.  No  Chinese  students 
in  the  United  States  and  no  principle 
of  human  rights  will  be  sacrificed  by  a 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  cur- 
rent situation.  It  may  well  be  that 
after  such  an  examination  we  could 
decide  to  take  different,  perhaps  even 
more  wide-ranging  action.  And  let  me 
repeat— there  will  be  no  danger  to  the 
Chinese  students  if  we  take  a  second 
look.  They  are  already  protected  by 
the  President's  directive. 

Principled,  effective  foreign  policy 
demands  commitment  to  the  long  run, 
to  hard  work,  often  behind  the  scenes, 
sometimes  involving  compromise, 
sometimes  involving  confrontation.  It 
sometimes  involves,  frankly,  holding 
your  nose  with  one  hand  while  extend- 
ing the  other. 

President  Bush  knows  China.  I 
would  say,  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  any  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  He  knows  her  people. 
He  knows  their  special  traits,  and  he 
must  be  given  the  room  to  make  the 
foreign  policy  moves  he  feels  are  in 
the  long-range,  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

Since  the  goal  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Congress  is  the  same,  that  is, 
protecting  the  Chinese  students,  and 
since  the  students  are  now  protected, 
why  not  take  the  extra  time  and  effort 
to  re-examine  what  we  have  done? 

Surely  we  owe  it  to  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  to  the  American  people  to 
show  that  democratic  government  in- 
volves the  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  to  admit  it  can  per- 
haps do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  support  for  our 
motion  to  refer  this  matter  to  both 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
three  letters  reflecting  the  views  of  22 
Chinese-American  organizations  in 
support  of  the  President's  veto. 

Jaitdary  22,  1990. 
Hon.  George  Mitchell. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  We  applaud  and 
support  the  President's  decision  to  withhold 


approval  of  H.R.  2712.  the  "Emergency  Chi- 
nese Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989." 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  China  has  been  difficult  since 
June  1989  and  the  poslUve  steps  taken  by 
President  Bush  to  normalize  relationship 
with  China  is  serving  the  best  interest  of 
this  nation.  An  override  of  the  Presidential 
veto  at  this  time  will  definitely  send  the 
wrong  message  to  the  leadership  in  China 
about  American  intentions.  It  will  also  com- 
plicate a  very  sensitive  situation,  not  to 
mention  the  negative  effect  of  limiting  the 
President's  ability  to  conduct  diplomacy. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  Presidential 
Directive  makes  H.R.  2712  totally  unneces- 
sary. We  also  believe  that  the  Presidential 
Directive  provides  broader  and  better  pro- 
tection for  the  Chinese  students.  We  also 
oppose  legislation  that  put  America  in  a 
straightjacket  and  Congressional  actions 
that  limit  options  available  to  the  Executive 
Branch  In  responding  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

The  President  has  acted  in  the  long  term 
best  interest  of  America.  We  urge  Congress 
NOT  to  override  the  Presidential  decision  to 
withhold  approval  of  H.R.  2712. 
Sincerely, 
Samuel  T.  Mok.  Hun  J.  Goon,  Lawrence  T. 
Tom,  Yen-Den  A.  Chen,  the  Chinese  Con- 
solidated Benevolent  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Alfred  Hong.  Chinese  American  Citizen 
Alliance. 

Barry  Tien,  New  Jersey  Asian  American 
Political  Coalition. 

Julie  Rao,  Asian  American  Congressional 
Forum. 

Robert  Kwok.  Chinese  American  Music 
Society. 

Heo-Peh  Lee,  Chinese  American  Political 
Action  Association  of  New  York. 

Grant  Moy,  attorney,  Bethesda.  MD;  Rev. 
Man-King  Tso,  Baptist  Church,  George- 
town, Wash.,  DC;  Rev.  Jonathan  Liu,  Chi- 
nese Bible  Church,  Rockvllle,  MD;  Daniel 
Ho.  professor.  Wash..  DC;  Patrick  Sung,  at- 
torney, Arlington.  VA;  Dr.  Robert  Kwok. 
M.D..  Silver  Spring.  MD;  Eleanor  Wang, 
businesswoman.  Annapolis.  MD;  Homer 
Chen,  engineer.  Wash..  DC:  Dr.  Grace  Shu. 
Williamsport.  PA:  Dr.  Robert  Hsueh.  attor- 
ney. Dallas.  TX:  Professor  Chi  Wang. 
Wash..  DC;  Nelson  Lee.  businessman.  Silver 
Spring.  MD. 

The  Gdangdong  Benevolent 
Association  of  Greater  Washington. 

Washington,  DC,  January  19,  1990. 
Hon.  George  Mitchell. 

Senate  Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  The  Guangdong 
Benevolent  Association  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton and  the  following  organizations  wish  to 
convey  to  all  the  United  States  Senators  a 
message.  The  organizations  are: 

Chinese  American  Communities  of  USA. 

National  Association  of  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans. Washington.  DC. 

The  Pujian  Residents  Association.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Associated  Organizations  of  Chinese 
American  HeriUge,  Washington,  DC. 

American  Center  for  Medical  Sciences. 

American  Chinese  Freemason  Society. 

Moy's  Association. 

Chinese  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
USA. 

The  Gee  How  Oak  Tin  Association. 

China  Reunification  Alliance,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

KiangSu  Residents  Association. 


The  message  is  a  simple  one. 

We  believe  the  P»resident  did  the  right 
thing  when  he  withheld  approval  of  the 
Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act 
of  1989.  We  also  believe  that  an  override  of 
this  Presidential  decision  will  not  serve  the 
best  interest  of  United  States,  China,  and 
the  Chinese  students  In  this  country.  As 
Chinese  Americans,  we  speak  with  compas- 
sion for  these  students.  As  American  tax- 
payers and  voters,  we  speak  with  the  inter- 
est of  United  States  In  mind.  An  override 
will  endanger  longterm  relationship  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States.  It  will 
also  mislead  the  Chinese  Government  about 
the  Intentions  of  the  American  people  and 
their  perception  of  President  Bush. 

Please  DO  NOT  allow  the  override  of  the 
President's  decision  on  H.R.  2712  to  take 
place. 

Respectively, 

Douglas  Toy. 

Chairman. 

January  22.  1990. 
President  George  Bush 
77ie  White  House,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  this 
letter  to  support  your  position  and  policy  re- 
garding the  Chinese  students  present  In  the 
United  States.  We  know  you  would  never 
allow  any  action  that  would  force  the  return 
of  Chinese  students  If  their  lives  or  liberty 
are  In  danger.  We  know  you  have  firm  com- 
mitment and  are  supportive  of  the  humani- 
tarian principles  that  Chinese  students  are 
fighting  for.  We  think  your  Executive  Order 
provides  Immediate  and  broader  protection 
than  H.R.  2712. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  support  your 
memorandum  of  disapproval  issued  on  No- 
vember 30.  1989.  You  have  a  long  record 
being  a  supporter  of  fighter  for  human 
rights.  We  firmly  believe  that  you  and 
America  will  always  stand  with  freedom- 
loving  men  and  women  around  the  world. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Dallas  Asian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Dallas  Asian-American  Voters  Coalition. 

Chinese  Lions  Club. 

Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  preferential  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  137.  nays 
276,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3] 


Archer 
Armey 
Baker 
Ballenger 


YEAS— 137 

Bartlett 
B&rton 
Bateman 
Bentley 


Bliley 
Broomfleld 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 


Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Clln«er 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Pish 

Prenzel 

Gallegly 

Callo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

HeHey 

Herger 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campt)ell(CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Condlt 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 


HUer 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kyi 

Leach  (LA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (KY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler(OH) 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Petri 

Qulllen 

NAYS— 276 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English 

Eixireich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

PoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Ftost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 


Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
RIdxe 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roe-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shust«r 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Opton 
Walker 
Wel)er 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wylie 
Young  (FL) 


Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NCI 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

La«omarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

lAughlln 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukens.  DonaJd 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McClofikey 

McCurdy 


McDermott 

McHugh 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

MlUer(CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  ( NY ) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parrls 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  <  VA ) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 


Price 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ray 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 


Solan 

Spratt 

Stacgen 

StaUtngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Onaoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

VkThltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


AuCoin 
BlUrakis 
Can- 
Donnelly 
Flake 
Plippo 


Ford  (TTJ) 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Luken.  Thomas 

McDade 

Murphy 

D  1605 


Nelson 
Oakar 
Slkorski 
Vander  Jagt 
Vu<»novlch 
Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Billrakls  for.  with  Mr.  AuColn  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for.  with  Mr.  Slkorski 
against. 

Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  GOODLING 
changed  their  vote  from  'nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  unfinished  business  is 
the  further  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  bUl  (H.R.  2712), 
to  facilitate  the  adjustment  or  change 
of  status  of  Chinese  nationals  in  the 
United  States  by  waiving  the  2-year 
foreign  residence  requirement  for  "J" 
nonimmigrants. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


UMI 


430 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2712.  The  Emergency  Chinese 
Immigration  Relief  Act  of  1989,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  30  minutes  of  the 
time  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2712  simply 
waives,  for  students  from  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  the  requirement 
that  foreign  exchange  visitors  must  go 
home  at  least  2  years  after  they  have 
completed  their  .studies  here.  The 
House  has  overwhelmingly  approved 
H.R.  2712  on  three  separate  occasions, 
the  last  time,  which  was  the  confer- 
ence report,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  403 
to  0.  The  Senate  has  approved  the 
measure  unanimously  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions.  But  the  President's  de- 
cision to  veto  the  bill  compels  the 
House  and  Senate  to  vote  on  it  once 
again,  and  that's  what  we'll  be  doing 
today. 

■We  don't  enjoy  being  at  loggerheads 
with  the  administration  over  this  bill. 
And  this  issue,  really,  is  not  whether 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  H.R.  2712 
are  good  or  bad,  because  the  fact  is 
that  the  administration  has  agreed 
that  they  are  good  and  suggests  it  will 
implement  administratively  all  of 
those  terms  and  conditions.  So  we  are 
arguing  about  substance,  we  are  argu- 
ing about  process.  And  so  this  is  our 
choice:  Do  we  want  a  statute  or,  in- 
stead, an  administrative  decree? 

Frankly.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
executive  branch  has  the  authority 
under  existing  statutes  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  the  kind  of  blanket 
waiver  called  for  in  the  bill.  In  any 
event,  I  submit  that  the  rights  and 
benefits  embodied  in  H.R.  2712  are  de- 
sen'ing  of  statutory  protection.  They 
are  immigration  rights,  but  they  are 
also  human  rights,  and  should  not  be 
relegated  to  the  back  pages  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  or  field 
instructions  issued  by  the  INS. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  a  particular 
case  of  which  I  am  aware,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  administration  will 
implement  in  good  faith  its  stated  in- 
tentions. The  son  of  a  friend  of  mine 
in  China  has  been  admitted  to  a  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  and  is  sup- 
posed to  reenroll  there  today.  He  has 
his  Chinese  passport  and  his  exit  visa, 
but  has  twice  been  denied  an  entrance 
visa  by  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment. "When  President  Bush 
vetoed  this  bill,  he  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  see  these  exchanges  contin- 
ue because  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, it  is  not  China,  but  rather  the 
United  States  Government  who  is  pro- 
hibiting this  student's  departure  to 
the  United  States.  If  our  current  ad- 
ministrative policy  is  that  inconsistent 
and  uncertain,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
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to  rely  on  any  future  administrative 
action  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
H.R.  2712. 

There  are  signs  that  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  normalize  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  having  some  effect.  The  resump- 
tion of  educational  and  cultural  con- 
tacts with  China,  as  well  as  that  Gov- 
ernment's release  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  detained  after 
last  year's  demonstrations  show  that 
relationships  are  improving.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  bill  will  have  any 
damaging  effect  on  those  efforts. 
Rather,  it  will  show  our  Nation's  re- 
solve that  long-term  improvements  in 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
must  be  grounded  on  a  mutual  respect 
for  individual  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]  who  is  the  primary  sponsor  of 
H.R.  2712  for  all  the  excellent  hard 
work  she  has  done  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  once  again  for  H.R. 
2712  by  voting  yes"  on  the  question 
of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of 
this  important  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly 
discuss  a  matter  of  great  constitution- 
al significance  which  the  President's 
actions  on  this  bill  have  raised.  The 
President,  in  his  "memorandum  of  dis- 
approval, "  stated  that  "the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  has  prevented 
my  return  of  H.R,  2712  within  the 
meaning  of  article  I,  section  7,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution,  Accordingly,  my 
withholding  of  approval  from  the  bill 
precludes  its  becoming  law,"  The 
President  cites  the  pocket  veto  case  of 
1929  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  wrong  and  he  has  seriously 
misread  the  Constitution.  His  message 
is  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  is  quite  clear.  It 
states  that: 

Every  bill  which  .shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States:  if  he 
approve  he  shall  si^n  it.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  the 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
-sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  (Arti- 
cle I,  section  7,  clause  2). 

A  bill  does  not  become  law  if  the 
Congress,  by  its  adjournment,  pre- 
vents its  return— the  so-called  pocket 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  in  this  situa- 
tion are  quite  clear.  The  President  has 
vetoed  the  bill.  He  has  done  what  the 
Constitution  requires.  He  has  returned 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  his  objec- 


tions. The  memorandum  of  disapprov- 
al has  been  entered  into  the  Journal. 
It  is  now  the  constitutional  duty  of 
the  House  to  decide  whether  the  bill 
shall  become  law,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  allegation  by  the  President  that 
he  has  pocket  vetoed  the  bill  is  wrong 
both  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  improper 
as  a  matter  of  governmental  policy.  It 
is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  fact  since  the 
President  returned  the  bill   with  his 
objections   to   the   originating  House. 
Prior  to  the  recess,  both  Houses  adopt- 
ed House  Concurrent  Resolution  239. 
the    adjournment    resolution,    which 
specifically   authorized    the   Clerk   of 
the  House,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  when  their  Houses  were  not 
in  session  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
preserving        their         "constitutional 
prerogative  •  *  •  to  reconsider  vetoed 
measures  in  light  of  the  objections  of 
the   President."   By   virtue   of   House 
Concurrent  Resolution  239,  the  Con- 
gress intentionally  acted  so  as  not  to 
prevent  the  President  from  returning 
any  bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  recon- 
sideration. For  purposes  of  the  pocket 
veto  clause  of  the  Constitution,   the 
Congress  was  here  to  receive  any  mes- 
sage the  President  wished  to  send.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  my  opinion,  the  bill  was 
subjected  to  a  normal,  or  return  veto. 
The  President's  attempt  to  invoke  a 
pocket  veto  in  this  situation  is  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  governmental  policy  be- 
cause it  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Congress  to  recon- 
sider   bills    which    have    been    disap- 
proved by  the  President.  "We  have  a 
solemn  duty  to  undertake  such  a  re- 
consideration. The  constitutional  lan- 
guage which  I  have  cited  clearly  con- 
templates that,  as  a  check  on  execu- 
tive authority,  the  Congress  will  have 
the  right  to  reconsider  bills,  taking  the 
President's   objections    into   consider- 
ation. There  is  no  viable  governmental 
purpose  served  by  this  naked  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Congress  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  review. 

While  some  may  argue  that  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  unable  to  reconsider  a  bill 
between  sessions  necessitates  the 
President's  taking  the  final  action  in 
the  form  of  a  pocket  veto.  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  reasoning.  "Vetoed  bills 
which  are  returned  are  subject  to  re- 
ferral to  committees  and  other  post- 
ponements. There  is  never  a  time  cer- 
tainty of  their  consideration.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  vetoed  bills 
have  laid  over  for  many  months  before 
reconsideration  by  the  House.  As  long 
as  the  originating  House  will  be  able 
to  reconsider  the  bill  at  some  time,  the 
pocket  veto  is  inappropriate.  The 
pocket  veto  serves  no  valid  purpose 
during  a  Congress. 


Both  President  Ford  and  President 
Carter  recognized  this  fa'-t  and  agreed 
to  use  their  return  veto  during  both 
intrasession  ad.'oumments  and  in- 
tersession  adjournments.  They  recog- 
nized that  in  modem  times  the  Con- 
gress truly  only  prevents  the  return  of 
a  bill  in  the  constitutional  sense  when 
it  adjourns  sine  die  at  the  end  of  the 
second  session  of  a  Congress.  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  time  when  the  pocket 
veto's  use  is  justified. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
before  us.  H.R.  2712  is  properly  here 
as  a  bill  returned  by  the  President 
with  his  disapproval.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  send  a  message  to  the 
President  by  overriding  this  veto  both 
on  the  substance  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  on  the  serious 
constitutional  issue  of  ensuring  that 
the  President  respects  the  important 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
consider legislation  which  he  has  dis- 
approved. 

n  1610 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  give  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  issue  we  are  discussing  here 
today. 

Over  the  weekend,  we  learned  that 
China  has  imposed  new  restrictions  on 
foreign  journalists. 

That  suggests  to  me  that  things  are 
getting  worse,  not  better,  and  that  the 
authorities  do  not  want  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  others  in  the  world  to  read 
about  future  acts  of  repression. 

We  have  also  recently  learned  that 
more  than  800  Chinese  have  been  sent 
to  prison  for  so-called  counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes. 

That  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
making  a  disparaging  remark  about 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  or  one 
of  its  leaders. 

Many  face  prison  terms  of  10  years 
or  more. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
watched  brave  young  Chinese  students 
talk  openly  about  the  past  and  future 
of  China  on  any  number  of  television 
talk  shows. 

One  I  remember  was  a  young  gradu- 
ate student  at  Harvard,  He  discussed 
the  Chinese  leadership  with  a  lot  of 
insight,  and  a  lot  of  courage  as  well. 

This  bill  will  show  that  young  stu- 
dent, and  40,000  others  like  him,  that 
America  takes  its  conmiitment  to  free- 
dom of  speech  very  seriously. 

The  President  says  these  students 
can  be  protected  through  an  executive 
order. 

While  I  trust  the  President,  and  an 
executive  order  may  be  enough  to  do 
the  job,  I  know  that  these  40,000  stu- 


dents would  feel  a  lot  more  confident 
if  their  safety  were  guaranteed  by  law. 
So  would  I. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Yes.  the  United  States  has  an  agree- 
ment with  China  that  obliges  us  to 
make  sure  their  students  return. 

But  in  this  case.  America  has  a 
higher  obligation.  America  also  has 
laws  and  traditions  which  guarantee 
asylum  to  anyone  with  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution. 

Hundreds  of  Chinese  students  died 
in  Tiananmen  Square  and  hundreds  of 
others  are  now  in  prison. 

Thousands  of  students  have  been 
forced  to  sign  confessions  that  can 
later  be  used  against  them. 

I  cannot  believe  we  would  ever  deny 
asylum  to  people  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  do  not  provide  full  legal  pro- 
tection to  these  students,  we  will  be 
sending  the  wrong  message  to  tyrants 
around  the  world. 

There  are  surely  men  in  the  Kremlin 
and  elsewhere  who  are  drawing  their 
own  lessons  from  the  events  in  Tian- 
anmen Square. 

If  the  Chinese  leaders  pay  no  price, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  others 
might  find  it  a  whole  lot  easier  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  Tiananmen  temptation. 

Political  leaders  everywhere  must 
know  that  the  world  community  will 
not  stand  idly  by  while  tyrants  commit 
grave  crimes  against  those  they  are 
supposed  to  serve  and  protect. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  this  vote 
is  a  referendum  on  human  rights  that 
will  be  heard  around  the  world.  To  ty- 
rants, it  will  send  a  message  that 
Americans  will  not  countenance 
butchery. 

To  those  who  seek  freedom,  it  will 
send  a  message  that  America  will  not 
abandon  its  principles. 

Some  may  argue  that  not  every  cul- 
ture subscribes  to  what  they  call  West- 
em  concepts  of  freedom. 

That  may  have  been  true  in  the 
past,  but  the  sight  of  Miss  Liberty 
being  carried  aloft  by  demonstrators 
in  Beijing  convinced  me  that  these  so- 
called  Western  concepts  appeal  to 
people  all  over  the  world. 

The  desire  to  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  dignity  is  a  longing  common 
to  all  men  and  women,  both  East  and 
West. 

I  appreciate  the  difficult  position 
President  Bush  finds  himself  in.  Amer- 
ica cannot  always  choose  the  heads  of 
state  it  wishes  to  deal  with. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  world's  gov- 
ernments were  led  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
sons and  Dag  Hammarskjolds.  but 
that  is  not  likely  to  happen  anytime 
soon. 

Yes.  we  should  deal  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  However,  let  us  do 
it  not  on  their  terms  but  on  terms  that 
accord  with  accepted  norms  of  decent 
behavior. 


China's  old  and  tyrannical  leader- 
ship is  crumbling.  A  new  generation  is 
poised  to  rebuild  China  on  a  founda- 
tion of  greater  political  and  economic 
freedom. 

One  day  I  hope  these  40,000  stu- 
dents will  feel  it  is  safe  enough  to 
return  home  to  help  rebuild  their 
country. 

Until  that  happens,  the  United 
States  should  do  everything  it  can  to 
protect  them. 

America  should  be  remembered  for 
providing  a  launching  pad  for  China's 
leadership  of  the  future— not  for  pro- 
viding crutches  for  its  tyrants  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison],  chairman  of 
the  subconunittee  which  brought  this 
legislation  out. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  briefly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  support  of  the 
motion  in  support  of  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 

The  President  has  made  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake,  but  we  can  correct  it 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  we 
can  urge  forward  our  Senate  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same  tomorrow. 

This  is  a  clear  choice.  Where  do  the 
people  of  America  stand?  We  speak  on 
their  behalf  when  we  say  we  stand  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people 
as  represented  in  their  best  and 
brightest  who  have  come  here  to  the 
United  States  to  study.  It  is  our  duty 
to  protect  them  from  the  harassment 
that  they  are  receiving  from  the  Chi- 
nese officials  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  protect  them  from  the  har- 
assment that  their  families  receive  at 
home,  to  tell  them  clearly  that.  yes. 
the  United  States  stands  by  their  side, 
on  their  side,  in  support  of  their  hope 
for  the  future  of  China.  We  will  hear 
it  said  by  some  in  this  debate  that  this 
override  has  no  practical  significance. 
It  certainly  has  a  great  symbolic  sig- 
nificance. It  tells  us  where  America 
stands.  It  tells  the  Chinese  where 
America  stands.  But  it  also  tells  the 
immigration  authorities  who  makes 
the  law  with  respect  to  immigration. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President's  admin- 
istrative order  does  not  comply  with 
the  existing  statute,  is  outside  of  his 
legal  authority. 

It  is  the  fact  that  he  could  withdraw 
the  very  benefits  that  he  has  given, 
and  a  court  could  order  him  to  do  so 
because  they  are  outside  of  the  statu- 
tory framework.  Only  through  a  statu- 
tory enactment  can  we  guarantee  that 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  will  be  en- 
forced. That  is  why  this  override  not 
only  sends  a  message  to  China,  not 
only  sends  a  message  to  the  students. 
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but  sends  a  message  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  President  that  lawmak- 
ing requires  that  the  constitutional 
process  be  obeyed.  This  veto  and  ad- 
ministrative action  does  not  do  that. 
The  vote  to  override  will  do  so.  The 
law  will  be  clear.  It  will  be  permanent. 
It  will  be  protection,  the  very  thing  we 
want  to  give. 

D  1420 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  regarding 
the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  several  American  univer- 
sities maintain  research  facilities  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Is  it  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  chairman  that 
those  students  who  have  been  involved 
in  academic  activities  outside  the 
United  States  and  who  as  a  result  were 
out  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  pursuing  their  degrees  on  January 
5.  1989.  would  be  considered  as  having 
maintained  their  lawful  status  under 
the  "brief,  casual,  and  innocent  depar- 
ture provision"  of  H.R.  2712? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
my  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  override. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hyde],  the  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  vote  against  this  motion  to 
override.  There  are  so  many  symbolic 
statements  that  it  makes  that  I  am 
about  convinced  that  I  should  vote  to 
override.  But  I  think  in  all  fairness, 
the  case  has  not  been  as  adequately 
made  as  might  have  been  made  for  the 
position  of  the  President,  and  I  wish 
that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  had  been 
granted  so  that  Members  could  have 
heard  a  fuller  explication  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  geostrategic  significance  of  China. 
It  is  important  that  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic leverage  with  that  important 
member  of  the  Security  Council. 

What  about  Hong  Kong?  At  the  end 
of  this  decade  Hong  Kong  will  revert 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Under  what  terms?  Under  what  condi- 
tions? How  free  or  unfree  will  those 
people  be? 

Would  not  some  leverage  by  the 
United  States  be  helpful  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  which  we  are  all  dedicated 
to? 

What  about  Pol  Pot?  What  about 
Cambodia?  The  Chinese  have  support- 
ed the  greatest  butcher  in  recorded 


history,  Pol  Pot.  Can  we  not  have 
some  influence  to  wean  them  away 
from  supporting  the  Khmer  Rouge  in 
a  post-North  Vietnamese  Cambodia?  Is 
that  not  important?  Are  human  lives 
not  at  stake?  Do  we  lose  leverage  by 
doing  this  gratuitous,  albeit  impor- 
tant, symbolic  gesture? 

What  about  North  Korea,  which  is 
developing  a  nuclear  facility?  What 
about  the  Chinese  influence  on  North 
Korea?  What  about  our  influence  over 
China  vis-a-vis  North  Korea?  Is  that 
important?  Do  we  throw  that  out  the 
window  for  a  symbolic  statement  that 
makes  us  feel  good?  We  will  feel  good, 
but  we  will  not  protect  a  single  stu- 
dent, because  they  are  already  protect- 
ed by  the  administration.  These  things 
are  important. 

Now,  if  we  are  sensitive  to  huuman 
rights  offenses,  how  can  you  feel  com- 
fortable about  the  Middle  East?  But 
not  a  word  will  be  said  about  that. 
This  is  an  easy  vote. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  way, 
this  debate  is  both  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary.  If  the  President,  from 
the  moment  the  bullets  first  began  to 
fly  in  Tianarmien  Square,  had  effec- 
tively expressed  the  outrage  of  the 
American  people,  if  he  had  imposed 
sanctions  at  the  outset  rather  than 
being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Congress, 
if  he  had  not  sent  General  Scowcroft 
and  Mr.  Eagleburger  to  Beijing  at  the 
very  same  time  he  was  telling  the 
American  people  we  had  suspended  all 
high-level  contacts  with  China,  there 
would  probably  not  have  been  any 
need  for  this  legislation. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  President 
has  consistently  demonstrated  that  he 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Chinese  leadership  than  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Chinese  people. 

So  we  need  this  legislation.  We  have 
to  override  the  President's  veto  be- 
cause on  the  Chinese  issue,  he  simply 
no  longer  has  the  kind  of  credibility 
which  would  command  confidence  in 
his  assurance  that  his  directive  on 
Chinese  students  would  remain  valid 
for  the  indefinite  future. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  going  to  support  the 
motion  to  override  the  President.  I 
think  that  we  have  here  a  situation  in 
which  the  President  has  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place.  He  has  issued  direc- 
tives that  have  effectively  to  this  point 
kept  any  Chinese  students  from  being 
forcibly  repatriated,  if  you  will,  to 
Communist  China.  In  fact,  H.R.  2712 
is  effectively  a  codification  of  the 
President's  directives.  They  are  very 


much  the  same.  That  is  a  fact,  and  I 
think  we  must  concede  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  do  through  ad- 
ministrative directive  what  Members 
are  doing  statutorily. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  do  this  statutorily.  I  think 
there  could  be  a  challenge  in  the 
courts  against  the  President's  direc- 
tives. I  think  there  is  a  good  argimient 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  taken  tn 
violation  of  statute  or  that  they  go 
against  statute  and  could  be  chal- 
lenged successfully  in  court. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  send  this  message.  This  is  an 
important  time  of  message  sending  to 
the  Communist  Chinese.  I  welcome 
them  aboard  and  I  think  we  as  con- 
servatives should  welcome  aboard  our 
liberal  friends  who  have  found  this 
new  anticommunism  in  their  vocabu- 
lary. I  almost  heard  a  few  Members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  speak 
of  the  evil  empire. 

This  is  an  evil  empire.  It  is  the 
empire  that  killed  40  million  people, 
executed  40  million  people  in  China 
since  1950  by  British  estimate  without 
a  whimper  from  America's  liberals. 

Ten  minutes  on  television  in  Tianan- 
men Square  did  for  the  Conservative 
cause  against  communism  what  20  to 
30  years  of  op-ed  pieces  did  not  do. 

Let  us  make  sure  our  message  is  con- 
sistent. We  are  helping  the  President 
by  codifying  his  directives.  I  would 
urge  my  fellow  conservatives  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  the  world  witnessed  an  event 
that  came  to  symbolize  the  struggle  of 
people  everywhere  who  stand  up 
against  injustice.  That  image  was  cap- 
tured in  the  picture  of  a  single  Chi- 
nese protester,  standing  unarmed, 
bringing  a  column  of  Red  army  tanks 
to  a  halt.  More  than  any  other,  that 
picture  remains  a  symbol  for  a  move- 
ment for  democracy  that  stretched  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Tiananmen 
Square. 

In  June.  I*resident  Bush  referred  to 
the  lone  student  and  said,  "All  I  can 
say  to  him,  wherever  he  might  be,  or 
to  the  people  around  the  world  is  we 
must  stand  with  him.  And  that's  the 
way  it  is.  And  that  the  way  it's  going 
to  be." 

That  is  what  makes  his  decision  to 
veto  this  bill  so  perplexing.  H.R.  2712 
passed  the  House  403  to  0.  The  biU 
would  offer  protection  to  those  Chi- 
nese students  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  return  to  China  once  their  visa 
expires.  While  the  President  argues 
that  the  situation  can  be  handled 
through  administrative  directives, 
there  is  no  law  authorizing  these  di- 
rectives and   they  can  be  easily   re- 
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pealed  or  modified  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  students  deserve  more  of  an  as- 
surance. They  deserve  the  guarantee 
of  U.S.  law  that  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  this  House.  And  frankly, 
they  deserve  an  explanation  for  the 
President's  secret  policy  toward  China. 

Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  events  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  the  President  sent 
two  top  aides  to  China  in  apparent 
contravention  of  his  own  announced 
ban  on  high-level  exchanges.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinction  between  "con- 
tacts" or  "exchanges"  was  lost  on  most 
of  these  students. 

The  secret  mission  did  more  to  cloud 
what  should  be  a  strong,  consistent, 
and  clear  policy  of  telUng  the  leader- 
ship in  Beijing  that  there  is  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  brutality  of  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre.  We  should  be 
delivering  that  message  in  public  and 
in  private,  in  Washington,  and  in  Beij- 
ing. 

Today,  we  can  amplify  that  message 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  support 
and  safety  to  those  Chinese  students 
in  this  country  who  need  to  know  that 
we  stand  with  them  in  their  fight  for 
democracy  and  himian  rights  in 
China. 

D  1630 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  my  colleagues,  June  4  has  come 
and  gone,  and  Tiananmen  Square  will 
not  be  forgotten.  The  Chinese  people 
have  gone  through  an  incredible  cul- 
tural revolution  in  recent  decades. 

The  fundamental  family  in  China 
has  changed.  Today  that  family  in- 
volves one  husband  and  one  wife  and 
one  child  in  virtually  every  circum- 
stance. At  Tiananmen  Square  the 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  Government 
had  several  choices:  They  could  have 
separated  those  young  people,  forced 
them  out  of  the  square,  they  could 
have  killed  a  lot  of  people,  they  could 
have  done  many  things.  They  chose  to 
kill  a  lot  of  people,  and  they  were  kill- 
ing the  single  child  of  endless  numbers 
of  Chinese  families,  families  that  had 
given  their  all  to  give  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  their  children.  Those  chil- 
dren were  killed  by  autocratic  action. 
Tiananmen  Square  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  today  I  am  voting  to  override 
the  President's  veto  so  that  those  fam- 
ilies will  understand  that  the  people's 
house  in  this  Government  will  remem- 
bcr  &s  well. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Applegate]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  that  we  take  here  today  is  not 
just  to  protect  Chinese  students  from 
prosecution  or  persecution  but,  in  the 
large  picture,  the  Bush  veto  must  be 
overridden  by  Congress  to  show  the 


rest  of  the  world  that  this  administra- 
tion will  not  continue  to  cater  to  the 
Chinese  butchers,  nor  sit  still  and 
watch  the  oppressive  Chinese  Govern- 
ment of  China  murder  thousands  of 
freedom-seeking  Chinese  and  do  noth- 
ing about  it. 

We  may  not  change  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  it  is  not  our  right  to 
do  so,  but  we  sure  as  heU  can  let  them 
know  by  this  action  and  subsequent 
actions  that  we  will  not  sell  out  de- 
mocracy nor  its  democratic  principles. 

Americans  have  fought  too  long,  too 
many  Americans  have  died  over  200 
years  protecting  these  democratic 
principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Cowte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  House'  support  in  overriding 
the  President's  pocket  veto  of  H.R. 
2712. 

The  President  chose  to  veto  the  bill 
last  November  and,  instead,  used  an 
executive  order  to  give  Chinese  stu- 
dents here  the  same  protection  it 
would  have  offered.  His  motivation 
was  good;  he  wants  to  protect  the  stu- 
dents and  at  the  same  time  try  to  per- 
suade the  Chinese  Government  to  con- 
tinue our  existing  exchange  program. 

But  changing  the  regulations  is  not 
enough.  As  Congresswoman  Pelosi 
said  yesterday,  the  executive  order 
contains  a  conflict  with  our  existing 
immigration  law,  and  a  court  chal- 
lenge could  overturn  it.  That  in  itself 
is  enough  to  justify  the  override. 

But  beyond  that,  I  don't  think  it's 
enough  to  say  that  passing  the  bill 
might  make  the  Chinese  Government 
angry.  We  can't  base  our  policies  on 
what  the  Chinese  Government  thinks 
of  them.  Our  relations  with  that  gov- 
ernment are  not  what  they  were 
before  Tiananmen  Square.  They  nei- 
ther can  nor  should  be. 

There  is  no  hope  for  political  reform 
under  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Li  Peng,  and 
we  should  not  fool  ourselves  by  saying 
that  deferring  to  their  wishes  will 
bring  that  reform.  Chinese  citizens 
who  peacefully  asked  for  democratic 
change  are  now  jailed,  exiled,  or  dead. 
Economic  reforms  stopped  with  the 
crushing  of  the  student  movement, 
and  hard-liners  recalled  to  government 
since  then  are  reversing  those  that 
remain. 

If  we  believe  we  can  stop  that  trend, 
we  are  wrong.  Our  friendly  gestures 
will  not  be  met  with  internal  change. 
We  will  fail  and  we  will  lose  the  high 
standing  we  now  enjoy  with  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  will  lead  China  in 
the  future. 

I  listened  to  interviews  with  some  of 
the  student  demonstrators  during  the 
democracy  protests  on  Tianarmien 
Square.  They  shared  our  deepest  con- 
victions. They  we'-e  readers  of  Jeffer- 


son and  Madison.  They  are  China's 
future;  the  old  Marxist-Leninists  In 
the  Politburo  are  China's  past.  If  we 
stand  with  the  students  now,  we  will 
t)enefit  from  it  in  the  future.  For  that 
reason  alone,  I  ask  the  House  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LaktosI. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  ch&irman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  say  there  is  a 
symbolic  vote  here,  in  a  belittling  way. 
Men  and  women  have  died  for  sjrmbols 
through  the  ages. 

It  is  a  symbolic  vote.  It  sends  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  dignity  and 
human  rights  to  people  in  PYague  and 
Budapest  and  Warsaw  and  Bucharest 
and  East  Berlin,  and  it  sends  the 
symbol  of  freedom  throughout  China 
so  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  seen  to  be  committed  to 
this  fimdamental  American  value. 

But  we  now  need  a  second  symbol, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  his  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama,  is  not  being  received  by 
the  White  House.  If  the  White  House 
wants  to  send  a  symbol  of  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  dignity  and  recon- 
ciliation and  human  rights,  it  should 
now,  in  the  wake  of  this  vote,  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  so 
that  he  can  talk  to  our  President. 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsin  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilmak]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  CalLfomia  Ms.  Pelosi  for 
her  outstanding  efforts  with  regard  to 
this  issue.  Many  of  us  question  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  China. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  our 
President,  the  human  rights  abuses  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  in 
Tibet  are  so  severe  as  to  warrant  criti- 
cal, decisive  action.  Dissident  students 
cannot  be  protected  by  executive 
order.  They  must  have  the  guarantee 
that  only  a  statute  can  provide. 

On  October  5,  1989,  Chinese  student 
leaders  held  a  conference  here  in 
Washington  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Founda- 
tion. That  same  day  the  Nobel  Prize 
committee  announced  that  his  Holi- 
ness the  Daltu  Lama  was  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Accord- 
ingly, every  Member  of  Congress  who 
addressed  the  students  here  that  day 
chose  to  begin  their  remarks  by  con- 
gratulating the  Dalai  Lama  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  demonstra- 
tions by  the  students  and  the  Tibetans 
will  continue  to  be  nonviolent. 

Ironically,  it  will  stand  as  a  subtle 
twist  of  history  that  2  months  later, 
on  the  same  day  when  the  Dalai  Lama 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Oslo,  a 
high  level  U.S.  delegation  in  Beijing 
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toasted  the  leaders  who  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  students  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  and  the  monks 
and  nuns  in  Tibet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  must  stop  sending 
mixed  signals.  At  a  time  when  Com 
munist  dictatorships  are  disintegrating 
worldwide,  now  is  not  the  time  for  our 
Government  to  prop-up  the  most  ty- 
rannical of  them  all. 

Democracy  and  our  national  security 
interests  won't  somehow  magically 
follow  economic  reforms.  And  econom- 
ic investments  by  Western  private 
sector  interests  will  never  truly  flour- 
ish in  an  atmosphere  of  oppression.  If 
we  so  badly  want  the  market  that 
China  represents,  if  we  want  China  to 
be  a  positive  force  in  the  global  com- 
munity, if  we  think  we  have  reason  to 
depend  on  her  in  military  terms  and 
geopolitical  strategies,  then  we  must 
support  the  students  and  monks  and 
nuns  who  are  attempting,  through 
nonviolent  means,  to  bring  democracy 
to  the  PRC  and  to  Tibet. 

China  is  at  ground  zero.  Some  of  her 
best  and  brightest  have  been  killed,  ar- 
rested, or  are  in  hiding.  Her  future 
hope  depends  on  the  education  that 
we  and  other  Western  nations  give  to 
the  thousands  of  students  that  are 
being  harbored  in  the  West.  That  edu- 
cation will  be  tested  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  democracy,  their  temporary 
home,  responds  to  the  crisis  in  their 
country. 

Our  veto  override  will  serve  as  a 
good  first  lesson. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  the  override  of  President  Bush's 
unfortunate  veto  of  legislation  to  protect  Chi- 
nese students  from  being  involuntanly  re- 
turned to  China,  where  they  may  face  brutal 
and  uniustifled  punishment. 

At  a  time  when  the  celebration  of  democrat- 
ic reform  is  sweeping  the  planet,  the  President 
counsels  us  to  overlook  the  gross  and  repeat- 
ed violation  of  basic  human  rights  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government. 

The  President  argues  also  that  congression- 
al action  IS  not  needed  because  he  has  taken 
comparable  action  administratively  How  can 
the  President  argue  that  congressional  action 
will  insult  and  anger  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  then  take  supposedly  similar  action  on  his 
own? 

No  government  has  the  nght  to  slaughter 
unarmed  and  defenseless  people  who  are 
demonstrating  for  the  nght  to  participate  in  the 
political  process.  No  government  has  the  nght 
to  treat  those  who  demand  liberty  as  enemies 
of  the  Slate,  to  destroy  careers  and  families, 
to  menace  a  generation  of  students,  or  to 
raise  terror  to  the  level  of  officially  sanctioned 
State  policy. 

That  IS  tyranny.  This  Nation,  which  arose  m 
rebellion  against  tyranny,  has  historically  given 
shelter  to  those  who  sought  refuge  against 
such  brutality  and  oppression. 


The  policies  of  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  end  with  the  slaughter  in  Tiananmen 
Square  Since  June  4,  in  actions  reminiscent 
of  the  "Let  1.000  Flowers  Bloom"  campaign, 
the  Cultural  Revolution  and  the  Democracy 
Wall  protests,  the  Beijing  government  has  un- 
leashed a  virtual  reign  of  terror  on  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  especially  on  student  protestors. 

At  least  40  leaders  of  the  pro-democracy 
movement  have  been  executed,  and  arrests 
run  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  From  personal 
accounts  of  past  repressions,  we  know  what 
ternble  fates  await  many  of  those  consigned 
to  pnsons  and  reeducation  camps  In  addition, 
the  Government  has  taken  brutal  action 
against  tree  thought,  closing  hunderds  of  pub- 
lishing houses,  newspapers,  and  journals. 

Over  30.000  Chinese  students  currently  in 
the  United  States  are  holders  of  J-visas, 
which  require  the  holder  to  return  to  China  for 
2  years  prior  to  seeking  a  change  in  their  im- 
migration status  in  general,  this  restriction 
makes  good  sense,  because  we  do  not  want 
to  allow  every  foreign  student  who  benefits 
from  a  US  education  to  qualify  immediately 
for  residency  That  would  frustrate  our  own 
immigration  policies,  and  discourage  many  na- 
tions from  sending  their  best  students  to  study 
here  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  IS  not  a  general  situation.  By  over- 
whelming, bipartisan  votes,  the  House  and 
Senate  agree  that  many  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  hold  J-visas  may  well  face  repres- 
sion, imprisonment,  reeducation,  and  other  un- 
warranted forms  of  brutal  treatment  If  they  are 
compelled  to  return  to  China  at  this  time 

MR  2712  provides  flexibility  to  those  Chi- 
nese students  who  might  otherwise  face  re- 
pression if  they  are  forced  to  return  home  at 
this  time  Hopefully,  conditions  will  change  in 
China  to  permit  their  return  when  the  grace 
penod  has  ended 

But  It  IS  clear  that  little  has  changed  since 
the  Tiananmen  massacre  Within  the  past  2 
weeks,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  lifting 
martial  law  in  Beijing,  hailed  the  crushing  of 
the  students  on  June  4  as  a  great  event.  That 
does  not  sound  repentant  to  me;  that  does 
not  Suggest  that  the  Chinese  leadership  even 
understands  why  the  world  was  horrified  by  its 
actions 

Perhaps  our  own  President  does  not  under- 
stand fully  either  i  am  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  strongly  that  this  bill  should  not 
become  law  The  administration  argues  that 
passage  of  this  law  will  anger  the  Chinese 
Government  and  damage  our  relations. 

Mr  President,  with  all  due  respect,  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  students,  the  continuing 
executions,  the  massive  impnsonments,  and 
the  assault  against  civil  liberties  and  freedom 
of  expression— these  actions  by  the  Chinese 
Government  are  what  has  damaged  relations 
between  our  Governments.  Our  sympathies 
and  fnendships  with  the  Chinese  people  are 
unmarred — and  are,  in  fact,  strengthened  by 
their  current  struggle. 

The  entire  Congress  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  colleague,  Congresswoman 
Nancv  Pelosi  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
played  such  a  cntical  role  in  raising  this  issue 
and  securing  passage  of  this  legislation.  When 
It  becomes  law  over  the  President's  objec- 
tions, credit  will  most  appropnately  belong  to 
this  tenacious  and  effective  Member  of  the 


House,  and  I  want  to  salute  her  prematurely 
for  her  outstanding  leadership. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka], 

Mr,  AKAKA,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
H.R,  2712, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  onginal  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  2712.  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Relief  Act  of  1989,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  override  of  the  President's  veto 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  administration's  rush  to  accommodate 
the  perpetrators  of  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre,  its  reliance  upon  covert  diplomatic 
maneuvers,  and  its  desire  for  business  as 
usual  with  the  Chinese  Government  offers 
little  secunty  to  the  brave  Chinese  students 
who  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  refuge  in  our 
country.  Only  the  statutory  protection  afforded 
by  H.R.  2712  adequately  safeguards  Chinese 
students  from  the  real  possibility  of  persecu- 
tion If  they  are  forced  to  return  to  China. 

Overnde  of  this  veto  also  sends  a  strong 
message  to  the  aging  Communist  autocrats  in 
Beijing.  The  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Amencan  people  support  the  nonviolent 
movement  for  reform  and  democracy  in  China 
and  have  not  forgotten  the  bloody  crackdown 
last  June  and  the  ongoing  repression  of  dissi- 
dents. We  refuse  to  participate  in  a  conspiracy 
of  denial  and  revision  of  history. 

The  choices  before  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment are  clear:  Follow  the  evolutionary  course 
charted  by  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, or  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
Ceausescu  regime  in  Romania.  We  all  hope 
that  China  will  follow  the  nonviolent  path 
toward  democratization,  but  until  we  see 
meaningful  progress  in  that  direction,  Chinese 
nationals  in  our  country  deserve  our  protec- 
tion. 

Our  choice  today  is  just  as  simple:  Do  we 
stand  with  the  Chinese  students  in  support  of 
human  nghts,  nonviolent  change,  and  democ- 
racy? Or  do  we  join  the  Chinese  Government 
in  silencing  the  voices  calling  for  peaceful  re- 
forms? A  vote  to  override  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  and  democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  with  the  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
brave  Chinese  people  persecuted  because  of 
their  opposition  to  tyranny,  and  to  support  the 
overnde  of  the  President's  veto. 

D  1440 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr,  SLATTERY,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Act,  I  strongly 
opposed  President  Bush's  veto  of  this 
important  human  rights  legislation. 

The  President's  action  sends  a  chill- 
ing message  to  the  brave  students  and 
citizens  of  China  who  ri.sked  their  lives 
during  prodemocracy  demonstrations 
in  Tiananmen  Square  last  June. 

Congress  should  overwhelmingly 
override  the  President's  veto  and  grant 


a  4-year  home-country  waiver  for  stu- 
dents with  J-visas.  and  adjust  the  im- 
migration status  of  any  Chinese  stu- 
dent whose  current  visa  has  lapsed 
and  who  faces  persecution  in  China. 

Under  the  President's  approach 
these  human  rights  protections  may 
not  be  extended  to  nearly  600  Chinese 
students  attending  college  in  Kansas, 
or  to  the  nearly  40,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents, currently  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  courageously  supported  the 
prodemocracy  movement  in  China. 

Many  people  living  under  oppressive 
governments  have  long  looked  to  the 
United  States  as  a  symbol  of  democra- 
cy, freedom,  and  opportunity. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  message  to  the  world  that 
America  is  committed  to  advancing 
human  rights  for  all  people. 

We  should  override  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LiAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  it  gives  me  no  pleasure,  I  rise  in 
support  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chi- 
nese Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation 
Act.  Having  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion, presented  testimony  in  its  favor 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
spoken  out  for  it  twice  here  on  the 
floor,  and,  of  course,  voted  for  it  twice, 
and  signed  a  Dear  Colleague  on  behalf 
of  overriding,  I  believe  this  special 
measure  is  necessary  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  make  H,R,  2712  law. 

We  are  all  very  aware  of  the  tragic 
events  that  occurred  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1989.  Unlike  the 
Incredible  changes  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Eastern  Europe,  the  peaceful 
Chinese  movement  for  greater  eco- 
nomic and  political  reform  was  brutal- 
ly and  violently  crushed  by  the  Com- 
munist authorities  with  tanks,  bullets, 
and  blood.  Just  2  weeks  ago  I  was  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  witnessed  the  dra- 
matic events  unfolding  there  first 
hand.  I  met  with  President  Havel— 
who  just  weeks  prior  had  been  a  politi- 
cal prisoner.  In  contrast  to  Beijing,  in 
Prague,  students,  their  parents  and 
grandparents  used  their  people  power 
to  end  the  Communist  monopoly  and 
renew  hope  for  a  brighter,  democratic 
future.  Like  the  East  Germans,  Poles. 
Hungarians,  Romanians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Yugoslavs,  the  Czechoslovakians 
are  taking— to  use  a  Chinese  slogan— 
"The  Great  Leap  Forward." 

Sadly.  China  continues  to  fight  the 
tide  and  look  backwards.  Instead  of 
positive  reforms  and  liberalization,  re- 
pression and  abuse  continue.  The 
human  rights  conditions  in  China 
have  not  improved  and  the  Chinese 
Government  has  made  no  real  effort 
toward  making  any  improvements. 
Since  the  June  4  crackdown,  there 
have  been  numerous  reports  of  arbi- 


trary arrests,  executions,  and  contin- 
ued repression.  Among  the  many  ex- 
amples of  human  rights  abuses.  Asia 
Watch  reports  that  at  least  40  prode- 
mocracy supporters  have  been  execut- 
ed and  within  the  last  6  months,  at 
least  800  students  have  been  arrested. 
Clearly,  the  terror  in  China  continues 
unrestrained. 

The  protections  provided  for  by  H.R. 
2712  are  desperately  needed  by  the 
Chinese  students  still  in  the  United 
States.  Like  their  counterparts  at 
home,  many  of  them  rallied  for  de- 
mocracy and  spoke  out  against  the 
Communist  Beijing  government.  Their 
actions  certainly  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed—especially by  the  Communists 
in  China.  If  forced  to  return  to  China, 
these  students  would  be  marked  and 
subject  to  arrest,  torture,  and  even 
execution  because  they  spoke  their 
minds,  expressed  their  true  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  took  advantage  of 
President  Bush's  visa  extension  for 
their  own  safety.  The  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press  that  we 
take  for  granted  here  in  the  United 
States  are  viewed  as  crimes  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  and  would  be 
used  against  these  students  upon  their 
return  to  China  in  its  current  political 
environment. 

While  President  Bush  has  already 
provided  most  of  the  needed  protec- 
tions through  Executive  order,  and  I 
applaud  him  for  doing  so,  H.R.  2712 
would  provide  greater  security  by  es- 
tablishing these  protections  through 
law.  For  example,  some  of  these  pro- 
tections would  necessitate  the  chang- 
ing of  current  statutes.  An  Executive 
order  cannot  do  that,  A  new  law,  like 
H.R.  2712.  can.  In  addition,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  temporary  safety  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Executive  order  will 
not  be  enough  as  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment continues  its  repressive  policy 
with  no  signs  of  change.  I  also  believe 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
signal  to  the  Chinese  Government 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
stand  up  for  human  rights,  liberty, 
and  freedom. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  setting 
a  precedent  by  this  legislation  affect- 
ing our  immigration  laws,  I  believe  the 
nature  of  events  in  China  and  the  fact 
that  J-1  visas  are  exclusive  to  Chinese 
students  makes  this  a  special,  separate 
situation,  unlike  others, 

I  am  standing  by  the  pledge  I  made 
to  Chinese  and  American  students  at 
the  Universit>  of  California-Santa 
Barbara,  located  in  the  heart  of  my 
district,  to  support  H.R.  2712  and  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr,  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  override.  The  broader  ques- 
tion that  we  face  today  goes  beyond 


this  motion.  It  is:  How  do  we  promote 
human  rights  abroad,  and  how  do  we 
promote  human  rights  in  particular  in 
a  Communist  nation  like  mainland 
China? 

For  the  last  several  years  we  have 
applied  steady  pressure,  including 
clear  public  statements  on  behalf  of 
human  rights.  That  policy  has  been  ef- 
fective in  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
places.  Now,  the  issue  is  in  the  case  of 
China,  should  we  change  that  policy? 
Should  we  send  a  muffled  message 
rather  than  a  loud  and  clear  message? 
That  is  what  this  is  about,  because 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
agree  that  we  should  not  send  the  stu- 
dents back  to  face  a  possibility  of  per- 
secution, arrest,  and  possible  execu- 
tion. 

For  that  reason,  I  just  say  let  Mem- 
bers continue  the  congressional  and 
American  tradition  of  loud  and  clear 
support  for  human  rights.  Let  Mem- 
bers override  the  veto. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr,  Leach], 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  political  party,  no  philosophical 
grouping,  has  a  monopoly  on  indigna- 
tion. The  conservative  wing  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democrats,  the  moderate  center,  all 
respectively  are  appalled  at  the  inde- 
fensible oppression  of  democratic  dis- 
sent by  the  current  government  in 
Beijing. 

What  is  at  issue  todays"  however, 
not  a  question  of  indignation  but  of 
judgment— how  America  can  play  a 
constructive  role  in  moderating  Chi- 
nese institutions  and  liberalizing  Chi- 
nese policies.  If  the  history  of  the  past 
decade  is  a  guide,  almost  every  effort 
by  the  United  States  to  isolate  China 
has  accentuated  xenophobic  national- 
ism on  the  mainland.  On  the  other 
hand,  almost  every  U.S.  step  toward 
constructive  dialog  has  been  met  with 
a  liberalized  response. 

In  this  context.  Congress  must  re- 
spect the  Presidents  initiative  to  es- 
tablish a  new  high-level  dialog  with 
top  Chinese  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  and  Chinese 
leadership  must  respect  Congress' 
commitment  to  do  everything  possible 
to  underscore  and  underpin  support 
for  student  visitors  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  That,  and  that 
alone,  is  a  narrow  basis  of  this  particu- 
lar override  consideration. 

Therefore,  with  the  deepest  respect 
for  the  President,  the  strongest  possi- 
ble support  for  his  broad  initiative.  I 
would  urge  that  this  veto  be  overrid- 
den. But  I  do  so  exclusively  with  the 
understanding  that  it  is  on  a  narrow 
basis,  and  that  it  under  no  circum- 
stances, prejudices  this  Congress 
toward  a  view  on  sanctions  or  toward 
any  other  policy  of  a  strategic  dimen- 
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slon  with  regard  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imagine  that  today  is  not  January 
24.  1990.  but  instead  January  24,  1785, 
and  that  we  are  not  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  but  instead 
Members  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Imagine  further  that  an  emissary  of 
the  French  king  has  given  Members 
the  choice  of  support  of  the  French 
Government  by  law  or  the  support  of 
the  French  Government  by  giving  the 
support  of  one  of  his  subcabinet  minis- 
tries by  directive.  Which  would  you 
prefer?  A  French  law,  of  course. 

That  is  the  issue  today:  What  is  best 
for  the  Chinese  students  in  our  coun- 
try, a  law  of  the  land  or  a  directive  of 
the  commissioner  of  inunigration?  A 
law,  of  course,  is  best. 

Do  not  confuse  procedure  and  proc- 
ess for  policy.  The  best  policy  is  for 
the  United  States  of  America  to  pro- 
tect by  law  the  Chinese  students  today 
in  our  country.  The  students  could 
someday,  possibly,  be  Jeffersons. 
Madisons,  Moru-oes,  and  Washingtons, 
of  their  country. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
cannot  allow  the  Chinese  peoples 
struggle  for  democracy  to  go  unno- 
ticed. Silence  in  the  face  of  govern- 
ment violence  against  the  Chinese 
people  is  intolerable. 

I  represent  Texas  A&M  University 
in  College  Station,  TX.  Texas  A&M 
has  over  300  Chinese  students.  These 
students  prefer  the  choice  on  whether 
to  stay  in  this  country  to  be  a  legisla- 
tive protective  choice,  not  a  directive 
by  the  Commission  on  Immigration. 
Reports  surface  every  day  concerning 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
being  harassed  and  intimidated  by 
Chinese  Embassy  officials.  In  some 
cases,  the  students  have  been  warned 
to  be  aware  of  what  they  say  and  do  or 
their  future  will  be  jeopardized.  It  is 
for  this  reason  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  protect  the  Chinese  students.  Chi- 
nese students  are  not  victims  of  politi- 
cal oppression,  they  are  the  target  of 
it. 

The  directive  issued  by  the  President 
is  a  positive  document.  Simply  put,  it 
is  not.  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to 
protect,  or  the  strongest  way  to  pro- 
tect the  support  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. We  must  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  plan  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
override  today.  However,  I  believe  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  and  most 
unfair  to  characterize  the  President  s 
veto  as  one  of  opposition  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  students  or  as  op- 
position to  those  Chinese  escaping 
Beijing's    one-child-per-couple    policy. 


with  the  heavy  reliance  on  coercion 
and  forced  abortion. 

The  President  has,  after  all,  put  the 
essential  provisions  of  H.R.  2712  into 
effect  by  Executive  order,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  language  on  coer- 
cion in  population  control  programs 
exceeds  that  of  H.R.  2712. 

It  seems  to  me  the  not  so  subtle 
issue  before  us  today  is  one  of  turf,  of 
Presidential  prerogatives  in  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  geopolitical  importance  of 
the  PRC.  Such  concerns,  in  my  view, 
carry  some  weight  but  pale  in  light  of 
the  oppression  being  visited  upon  the 
people  of  China  by  its  leaders.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  H.R.  2712 
become  law.  Prudence  dictates  that  we 
codify  the  President's  Executive  order. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  the  override. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  has  12  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

D  1650 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  this  body  today  is  not  whether 
to  provide  protection  for  Chinese  stu- 
dents but  rather  how  best  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  Both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  are  committed  to 
extending  safeguards  to  those  Chinese 
nationals  who  may  face  danger  on 
return  to  China. 

The  Presidents  veto  of  H.R.  2712, 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act,  is  an  expression  of  his 
belief  that  the  safeguards  Congress 
favors  can  be  implemented  by  adminis- 
trative action.  The  legality  and  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  of  such  administra- 
tive directives,  however,  remain  in 
doubt.  The  certainty  of  statutory  rem- 
edies, in  my  view,  is  preferable  to  ad- 
ministrative relief  clouded  by  possible 
legal  challenges. 

The  effort  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  H.R.  2712  by  administrative 
au;tion  is  problematic— as  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  two  of  the  bill's  provisions  con- 
firm. 

Firstly,  the  bill  waives— for  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  nationals— the  re- 
quirement of  current  law  that  ex- 
change visitors  (the  J  nonimmigrant 
category)  return  to  their  home  coun- 
try for  2  years.  Although  current  law 
includes  a  waiver  mechanism,  a  deci- 
sion to  grant  waivers  to  large  numbers 
of  people— rather  than  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis— may  exceed  the  statutory 
authority. 

Secondly,  H.R.  2712  provides  that 
Chinese  nationals  shall  be  consid- 
ered—for purposes  of  adjustment  of 
status  or  change  of  nonimmigrant 
classification— to  have  maintained 
lawful  status  during  the  period  of  de- 
ferral   of    their    enforced    departure 


from  the  United  States.  The  provision 
effectively  supercedes  requirements  of  | 
current  law  relating  to  maintaining 
continuous  lawful  status  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  eligibility  for  adjustment  to 
permanent  resident  status  or  change 
from  one  nonimmigrant  classification 
to  another  nonimmigrant  classifica- 
tion. An  administrative  directive  that  i 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  same  objective 
by  making  a  statutory  requirement  in- 
applicable to  a  class  of  Chinese  nation- 
als arguably  is  invalid. 

An  override  of  the  veto  is  advanta- 
geous, in  my  view,  for  other  substan- 
tial reasons.  The  potential  for  revoca- 
tion of  administrative  directives  cre- 
ates uncertainty  about  the  continued 
availability  of  relief— causing  needless 
anxiety  for  many  Chinese  nationals. 
Congressional  support  for  the  veto,  in 
addition,  can  be  misconstrued  or 
issued  by  opponents  of  democracy 
abroad,  who  may  argue— however  erro- 
neously—that Congress  is  abandoning 
its  support  for  the  Chinese  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  President's 
desire  to  maintain  student  exchange 
programs  with  China.  My  hope  is  that 
China  will  recognize  that  these  pro- 
grams remain  mutually  beneficial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
veto  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  remaining 
speaker  who  will  wrap  up  the  presen- 
tation of  the  minority,  and.  therefore, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  situation  where  most  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  on  one  side  of  the  issue— the  other 
side— and  I  would  have  to  say  that  no 
doubt  most  efforts  to  sustain  a  Presi- 
dential veto  are  uphill,  if  not  outright 
vertical.  Still,  even  if  the  President 
does  not  have  the  votes,  he  does  have 
the  better  argument. 

In  fact,  the  President's  administra- 
tive directive  is  broader  and  better 
than  the  bill  In  question.  It  is  broader 
because  it  applies  not  just  to  Chinese 
students  but  to  all  Chinese  nationals 
who  are  in  this  country  and  who  fesu- 
persecution  at  home. 

It  is  better  because  it  will  not  result 
in  the  termination  of  cultural  ex- 
change programs  which  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  prodemocracy  move- 
ment in  China. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
caught  up  in  a  current  of  emotional- 
ism that  seems  to  swirl  around  this 
issue.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
Chinese  students  are  protected.  The 
President  has  already  done  that.  The 
question  is  how,  and  the  President's 
administrative  directive  is  both  better 
and  broader.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  the  President  by  voting 
against  the  override  of  his  pocket  veto  of  H.R. 
2712,  the  Chinese  Student  Facilitation  of 
Status  Act  of  1989. 

The  President's  administratrve  directive  pro- 
vides broader  protection  than  H.R.  2712  pro- 
vides. 

I,  too,  believe  that  those  Chinese  students 
here  in  the  United  States  who  face  persecu- 
tion at  home  must  be  protected  by  the  United 
States  until  It  is  safe  for  them  to  return 

I  demonstrated  my  beliefs  by  voting  for  H.R. 
2712  in  the  previous  session  of  Congress 

I  was  also  a  conferee  for  H.R.  2712  and  as- 
sisted in  working  out  the  differences  between 
the  conferees  so  that  H.R.  2712  could  move 
fon*ard  to  the  President. 

It  is  also  because  of  my  sincere  desire  to 
assist  and  protect  the  Chinese  who  live  in  the 
United  States  in  fear  of  persecution  that  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  President' s  veto  of  H  R 
2712. 

Since  the  House  vote  on  H.R.  2712,  the  ad- 
ministration has  constructed  broader  protec- 
tion for  Chinese  nationals  in  this  country. 

Not  only  does  that  protection  more  fully 
assist  the  Chinese,  it  allows  the  President  to 
exercise  his  foreign  policy  authority  and  per- 
haps save  now-threatened  U.S.-Chinese  cul- 
tural exchange  programs. 

The  administrative  directive  provides  broad- 
er protection  in  that  it  allows  legal  immigration 
status,  employment  authorization  and  notice 
of  expiration  of  legal  status  to  all  Chinese  na- 
tionals, not  just  students. 

The  directive  also  expands  the  protection 
given  to  those  who  fear  coercive  population 
control  policies. 

H.R.  2712  limits  this  protection  only  to  Chi- 
nese nationals. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  eligible  Chinese  students  be  de- 
ported if  the  President's  veto  is  sustained. 

Recent  efforts  to  oven-ide  the  President's 
veto  attempt  to  make  the  case  that  the  admin- 
istrative directive  provides  uncertain  and  easily 
revocable  relief. 

This  is  a  smoke  screen  for  those  who 
simply  want  to  punish  the  President  for  his  po- 
sition on  foreign  policy  with  China. 

Opponents  to  the  President's  administrative 
directive  are  trying  to  create  an  illusion  that 
the  directive  is  somehow  ineffective,  uncer- 
tain, and  short-lived. 
The  facts  do  not  support  the  illusion. 
First,  opponents  to  the  administration  claim 
that   the   President's   administrative   directive 
"conflicts  with  existing  law." 
This  simply  is  not  so. 

At  the  President's  direction,  the  Attorney 
General  has  exercised  his  authority  to  grant 
certain  waivers  under  the  immigration  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  have  deter- 
mined that  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
establish  this  directive  and  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  current  immigration  laws. 

Second,  those  promoting  the  override  vote 
claim  that  the  President's  administrative  direc- 
tive is  "subject  to  court  challenge." 

The  directive  is  not  subject  to  a  successful 

court  challenge  since  there  is  no  injured  party. 

The  Chinese  students  suffer  no  injury  since 

they  will  get  the  same  relief,  regardless  of 


whether  it  is  granted  through  H.R.  2712  or  the 
directive. 

Precedent  is  clear  that  no  one  in  this  case 
would  have  standing  fo  challenge  a  loss  of  im- 
migration relief. 

The  third  argument  is  that  the  directive  "can 
be  withdrawn  anytime  at  discretion  of  the 
President." 

The  administration  has  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministrative relief  is  "irrevocable." 

Relief  will  not  be  prematurely  withdrawn 
from  the  Chinese  students. 

Precedent  supports  this  position— all  prior 
administrative  grants  of  extended  voluntary 
departure  have  always  continued  for  at  least 
the  initial  time  period  prescribed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  administrative  directive  is  no  more  sus- 
ceptible to  revocation  than  legislation,  which 
can  be  repealed  at  any  time. 

Since  the  President's  administrative  direc- 
tive provides  even  broader  protection  than 
H.R.  2712,  I  can  interpret  the  opposition  to 
the  veto  in  only  one  way:  H.R.  2712  is  being 
used  to  criticize  the  President's  policy  toward 
China. 

This  discussion  of  change  in  our  immigra- 
tion policy  has  developed  into  a  vehicle  to 
"bash  Bush." 

The  Chinese  students  remain  protected 
under  the  President's  June  6  protection;  wait- 
ing another  few  months  so  as  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministrative directive  to  work  would  not  affect 
the  protection  already  promised  and  given  to 
the  Chinese  students. 

If  we  want  to  discuss  our  differences  in  the 
matter  of  United  States  foreign  policy  with 
China,  let  us  do  so  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
Using  unnecessary  immigration  legislation 
as  a  tool  to  express  discontent  or  disagree- 
ment in  foreign  policy  affairs  is  inappropriate. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must  not  use 
this  issue  to  promote  our  own  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

By  so  doing,  we  needlessly  gamble  with  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  students. 

If  we  enact  H.R.  2712,  we  will  jeopardize 
the  opportunities  of  future  Chinese  students. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  informed  our 
Ambassador  to  China  that,  if  H.R.  2712  is  en- 
acted, the  cultural  exchange  programs  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  China  will  be  ter- 
minated. 

Over  7,000  Chinese  students  have  received 
visas  to  study  in  our  country  since  the  vio- 
lence in  Tiananmen  Square  last  June. 

I  believe  that  it  is  because  of  these  impor- 
tant cultural  exchange  programs  that  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  was  and  is  possible. 

Chinese  students  who  have  studied  in  the 
United  States,  learned  the  value  of  democra- 
cy, and  carried  it  back  across  the  waters  to 
China  are  the  future  of  China. 

Without  the  precious  opportunities  to  ex- 
change the  ideas  and  principles  of  democra- 
cy, the  pro-democracy  movement  may  not 
survive. 

In  our  efforts  to  be  supportive  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  emotionalism  of  events  of  Tiananmen 
Square. 

But  we  must  put  our  emotions  aside  and 
look  carefully  at  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

I  know  that  Members  of  this  body  want  to 
send  a  message  to  Beijing  that  the  American 
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peopte  abhor  the  events  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  We  want  to  vent  the  anger  we  feel 
toward  tfw  Chinese  Govemnwnt  for  crushing 
a  revolution  which  captivated  all  of  us  and 
gave  us  hope  that  the  bilfon  people  of  China 
would  soon  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  should 
have  been  theirs  at  birth. 

We  have  sent  that  message.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  here  in  the  Chamtier  as  we 
voted  403-0  to  pass  this  bill  last  November. 
Could  we  have  sent  a  stronger  message? 

Now  it  is  time  to  look  after  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Chinese  nationals  both  here  and  in 
China.  I  realize  that  my  colleagues  here  in  this 
body  that  represents  the  American  people  feel 
compelled  to  use  their  votes  to  speak  out 
against  the  Chinese  Government,  but  I  hope 
that  if  we  do,  and  if  we  do  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  alk>w  this  vote  to  serve  as  the 
symbolic  expression  of  America's  outrage, 
while  using  their  vote  to  protect  best  interests 
of  Chinese  students,  and  the  division  of 
powers  set  forth  in  the  document  that  estab- 
lished our  freedom:  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Join  me  in  providing  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  Chinese  students  and  people 
by  supporting  the  President.  Vote  to  sustain 
his  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  an  advocate  of  human  rights 
around  the  world.  We  are  considering 
a  measure  that  will  afford  protection 
to  many  Chinese  exchange  students 
who  fear  retribution  for  prodemocracy 
activities  should  they  return  home 
once  their  visas  expire. 

H.R.  2712  will  protect  those  students 
by  extending  their  visas,  but  it  does 
more  than  that.  It  sends  a  message  to 
the  students,  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  world  that  America 
will  not  trade  the  lives  of  students  for 
comity  with  the  Chinese  Government. 
By  its  unanimous  vote,  the  House 
sent  this  statement  loud  and  clear,  but 
the  President's  veto  has  garbled  the 
message.  Today  we  must  take  the  op- 
portunity to  make  certain  that  the 
world  understands  our  Nation  stands 
firmly  for  liberty  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  colleagues 
on  this  side  have  portrayed  this  issue 
somewhat  correctly.  It  really  is  a 
narrow  policy  question,  but  it  is  a 
broad  question  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 
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The  President  says  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  extending  this  period  of  am- 
nesty for  the  Chinese  students.  I  be- 
lieve him.  However,  he  wants  to  do  it 
in  a  way  that  Congress  says  is  inappro- 
priate, and  I  think  we  are  right.  The 
reason  I  think  we  are  right  is  not  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  right  from  the 
institutional  sense  but  because,  unfor- 
tunately, the  President  has  proven 
that  his  reasoning  force  and  his  capa- 
bility to  adhere  to  what  he  said  previ- 
ously on  this  issue  is  in  question,  and 
the  documentation  is  simple. 

In  addition  to  the  amnesty  period 
which  he  said  he  would  provide,  he 
also  invoked  executive  sanctions 
against  China,  cutting  off  military, 
joint  cooperation,  stopping  the  sale  of 
certain  items  of  significant  military 
and  technological  capability  to  the 
Chinese,  and  invoking  other  sanctions. 
This  pains  me.  It  pains  me  greatly  to 
tell  my  collegues  that  the  economic 
and  military  sanctions  imposed  on 
China  by  the  Bush  administration, 
even  if  they  were  adequate,  have  not 
been  enforced. 

The  American  people.  I  hope,  are 
outraged  to  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  assist  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  upgrading  its 
military  forces  all  during  this  period. 
They  have  agreed  to  continue  the 
Peace  Pearl  Program,  which  is  the  up- 
grading of  fighter  jets,  and  have 
brought  back  Chinese  technicians  who 
were  furloughed  off  back  onto  the  job 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  con- 
tinued and  sent  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment satellite  tracking  capability 
so  that  they  can  track  missiles  which 
the  Chinese  fire  on  test  fires  to  devel 
op  the  M-9  missile,  which  is  what  we 
asked  them  not  to  send  the  Saudis. 
That  is  the  reason  that  this  body  must 
enforce  its  legislative  capability.  It  is 
not  that  we  do  not  think  the  President 
really  wants  to  have  that  amnesty 
period. 

The  difference  is  that  they  are 
prone  in  the  White  House  to  saying 
one  thing  and.  unfortunately,  doing 
another.  The  program  is  important. 
The  President  has  agreed  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Pelosi  bill.  They  have 
passed  it  unanimously  in  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote. 

We  all  agree,  and  since  it  is  our  legis- 
lative prerogative  to  put  in  place  items 
which  cannot  be  changed  except  by  us, 
not  by  executive  action,  this  veto 
should  be  overridden.  We  should 
remain  in  control  of  this  important 
policy  question,  and  the  President 
should  understand  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country,  because  ulti- 
mately, I  say  to  the  Members,  the 
moral  standards  of  this  country  are  at 
stake.  Our  efficacy  as  a  nation  of  de- 
mocracy is  at  test  here,  and  I  believe 

we  must  pass  this  test  by  overriding 

this  veto. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  author  of 


the  bill,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi;. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr  Brooks],  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  also  for  his  leadership  in  help- 
ing to  move  this  legislation  forward.  I 
also  thank  our  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  as- 
sistance, and  I  thank  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  for  his  assist- 
ance as  well.  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  each  and  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  cosponsored 
this  legislation  and  who  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  very  proud  of  it  because  it  has 
brought  so  many  of  us  together  in  a 
very  bipartisan  way.  I  think  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  for  us  to  begin  this 
second  session  of  the  10 1st  Congress 
for  us  to  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  was  very  proud  to  become 
a  Member  and  a  colleague  of  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  I  also  thought  each 
and  every  one  of  us  was  a  colleague  of 
everyone  who  served  in  this  House 
before  us.  taking  us  all  the  way  back 
to  the  origins  of  our  Republic— those 
people,  many  of  whom  fought  for  our 
independence  and  helped  give  birth  to 
our  democracy.  And  in  a  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship that  stems  from  our 
unity  around  the  idea  that  we  all 
stand  for  democractic  principles,  I 
wanted  to  add  to  our  pictures  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  George  Washing- 
ton on  one  side,  and  a  friend  of  our 
Republic,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
the  one  man  200  years  later  in  the 
square.  Many  of  the  speakers  before 
me  have  referred  to  him.  and  I  think 
so  many  Americans  identified  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  still  do. 

On  this  painted  picture,  it  says: 

One  man  standing  against  madness  kin- 
dles anew  the  sparks  of  freedom  and  ele- 
vates the  spirit  of  man.  How  can  we  not 
stand  with  him? 

D  1700 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  this  leg- 
islation because  I  believe  it  gives  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  stand 
with  him. 

The  question  before  the  House  is, 
■Is  the  veto  override  necessary?"  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  statutory  legal  pro- 
tection to  the  students,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary because  it  is  an  issue  of  safety  for 
the  students.  The  situation  in  China 
makes  the  override  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  we  saw  the  massa- 
cre, and  then  we  saw  the  masquerade. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  alluded  to  the 
events  that  have  followed  the  massa- 
cre in  Beijing:  the  repression,  the 
denial,  the  continued  repression,  the 
increased     rcpre-ssion     following     the 
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death      of      Deng      Xiaoping's 
Ceausescu,  in  Romania. 

Now  the  Goverrmient  of  China,  in 
addition  to  suppressing  freedom  of 
speech,  because  it  became  clear  in 
June  that,  if  someone  speaks  up  for 
freedom  in  China,  they  can  be  killed, 
and  many  people  were;  now  the  Gov- 
ernment in  China,  in  opposing  this 
override  of  this  legislation,  is  trying  to 
curb  freedom  of  speech  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves in  human  rights  and  that  he 
does  not  want  to  send  the  students 
back,  but  I  think  the  statutory  legal 
protection  is  necessary  because  it 
guarantees  the  safety  of  the  students. 
Not  only  that  they  do  not  have  to  go 
back,  but  that  it  guarantees  that  they 
can  speak  freely  in  the  United  States 
without  any  fear  that  their  speaking 
out  will  be  punished  in  China. 

I  know  of  a  case  of  someone  In  my 
district  who  fled  from  China,  from  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre,  had  an 
interview  with  the  press  in  the  United 
States  and  is  now  wanted  for  rumor 
mongering  in  China.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, "Can  you  imagine  if  everyone 
who  had  an  interview  with  the  press 
was  wanted  for  rumor  mongering?"  In 
addition  to  that  we  know  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  continues  to  take 
handwriting  samples  of  students  in 
universities  in  order  to  compare  it  to 
posters  during  the  demonstration  in 
May  and  June. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  we  dis- 
agree with  the  President  on  the 
method  of  reaching  a  bright  future 
with  China,  one  based  on  economic, 
cultural,  and  political  ties  because  the 
President  had  to  do  what  he  had  to  do. 
He  believed  he  had  to  veto  the  bill. 

However,  my  colleagues.  Congress 
must  do  what  it  must  do.  It  must  send 
what  we  have  all  referred  to  today  as  a 
very  clear  message  to  the  butchers  of 
Beijing  that  their  behavior  places 
them  outside  the  circle  of  human  be- 
havior, and,  if  we  are  to  continue  this 
relationship,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  isolate  China,  but  to  continue 
the  relationship  we  must  insist  on 
their  respect  for  human  rights  of  the 
people  in  their  country. 

What  if  we  do  not  send  that  mes- 
sage? What  is  the  opposite  message 
that  turning  down  the  override,  if  we 
sustain  the  President's  veto,  what  is 
the  message  that  will  go  forth  from 
this  body  to  the  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  that  mes- 
sage is  that  we  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cheer  Lech  Walesa 
when  he  comes  in  for  his  fight  in 
Poland,  take  great  pride  in  all  of  the 
democratic  sweeping  of  Europe  that  is 
going  on  now,  but  it  will  say,  "The 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  sup- 
port lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  and  we  support  and  encourage 
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the  growth  of  democracy  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  throughout  the 
world.  Not  so  fast,  China.  All  those 
who  wish  to  speak  up  for  democracy, 
please  step  forward.  Not  so  fast. 
China." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  the  lone  man  and  support 
the  override  of  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  stand  before  this  Chamber  asking 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  President 
on  foreign  policy  issues.  Nonetheless,  today  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  urge  Members  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 
a  bill  to  prevent  the  mandatory  return  of  Chi- 
nese students  to  China  once  their  J-1  visas 
expire. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because,  with- 
out statutory  protection,  the  fate  of  Chinese 
students  is  unclear.  Clearly  no  one  doubts 
President  Bush's  concern  about  protecting  the 
40,000  Chinese  students  currently  residing  in 
the  United  States.  However,  the  reality  is  that 
the  President  only  issued  an  administrative  di- 
rective to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  that  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
This  action  simply  does  not  send  a  strong 
enough  signal  that  the  United  States  will  not 
only  protect  the  students,  but  will  welcome 
those  who  choose  to  live  in  a  country  where 
freedom  and  democracy  exist. 

In  addition,  the  Chinese  Government  must 
understand  that  if  they  really  want  these  stu- 
dents back,  they  must  improve  the  political 
environment — including  basic  human  rights — 
in  China  before  the  students  return.  The  Chi- 
nese authorities  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  most 
brilliant  young  minds  who  are  studying  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  Chinese  students  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  prodemocracy  forces  in  China. 

By  offering  a  possibility  that  these  students 
might  become  permanent  residents  and  ulti- 
mately citizens  in  the  United  States,  a  clear 
message  would  be  sent  to  Chinese  authorities 
that  unless  the  Government  adopts  meaning- 
ful reform,  their  students  will  not  be  returning 
home. 

Although  martial  law  has  been  lifted  in  Bei- 
jing, the  reality  is  that  repression  continues  in 
China.  Since  the  June  4  massacre  in  Tianan- 
men Square,  people  around  the  worid  have 
raised  their  voices  in  support  of  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  freedom  for  which  the  peace- 
ful protestors  died.  There  have  been  reports 
that  more  than  800  Chinese  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  their  involvement  in  the 
prodemocracy  movement.  As  many  of  these 
students  have  received  10-year  sentences  for 
participating  in  "counter-revolutionary  riots," 
the  task  of  keeping  the  democracy  movement 
alive  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  its  supporters 
outside  of  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  provide  a  strong 
message  to  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  long-term 
commitment.  As  Americans,  we  cannot  force 
Chinese  students  or  exchange  visitors  to 
return  to  a  country  where  personal  liberty  and 
safety  would  be  endangered.  Certainly,  none 
of  us  are  going  to  risk  the  possibilities  of  the 
consequences  that  could  await  these  students 
if  we  changed  our  mind  later  on. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  override  President 
Bush's  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Chinese  Stu- 
dents Immigration  Relief  Act. 

By  any  accepted  measure  of  international 
human  rights,  the  human  rights  atjuses  and 
antidemocratic  practices  by  Chinese  authon- 
ties  are  serious:  at  least  40  prodemocracy  ac- 
tivists have  been  executed,  and  over  6,000 
people — according  to  official  Chinese 
sources— have  been  arrested.  In  the  last  6 
months,  at  least  800  students  have  been  ar- 
rested, including  many  leaders  of  the  prode- 
mocracy demonstrations.  The  Chinese  stu- 
dents currently  in  the  United  States  deserve 
adequate  protection. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  continuing 
crackdown  on  the  prodemocracy  forces,  the 
administration  looks  the  other  way,  resisting 
even  the  most  minimal  attempt  to  impact  on 
or  denounce  the  abuses.  The  President's  ad- 
ministrative directive  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  students,  nor  does  it  send  the  neces- 
sary signal  to  the  Chinese  Government  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  continued  oppression. 

This  winter  has  brought  great  changes: 
democratic  movements  have  triumphed  in 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  The 
Romanian  people  have  toppled  a  repressive 
dictatorship.  How  can  we  welcome  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe,  yet  turn  our 
backs  on  the  people  struggling  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Communist  China? 

We  must  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Beijing:  We  have  not  forgotten  the  vi- 
olence in  Tiananmen  Square  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  democracy  in  China,  and  around  the 
worid. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  delight- 
ed if  the  House  today  rejects  the  President's 
veto  of  the  bill  to  protect  the  Chinese  students 
in  this  country.  Like  most  Americans,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  Bush  China  policy  that 
has  been  revealed  in  recent  weeks. 

The  picture  that  the  whole  world  saw  of  our 
National  Security  Adviser,  General  Scowcroft, 
toasting  the  bloodstained  Chinese  leadership 
in  Peking  was  an  insult  to  the  concept  of 
international  human  rights,  and  frankly,  I  was 
ashamed.  The  vote  today  will  help  repair 
some  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done,  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
the  Bush  administration. 

The  Chinese  leadership  is  old,  desperate, 
and  out  of  touch  with  its  people  and  their  as- 
pirations. Making  deals  with  these  people 
makes  no  sense.  They  are  a  part  of  China's 
past.  The  Chinese  students,  who  are  studying 
here  and  in  other  Western  countries  together 
with  their  fellows  in  China,  are  China's  future 
and  we  should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  support 
and  encourage  them.  The  American  people,  in 
fact,  understand  these  issues  very  well  and 
that  is  the  meaning  of  today's  bipartisan  vote. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  help  our  President  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2712  pro- 
vides essential  security  for  Chinese  students 
studying  in  the  U.S.  in  light  of  the  massacre  In 
Beijing  and  the  ongoing  crackdown.  Despite 
the  President's  veto,  it  must  be  enacted. 

Tragically,  there  is  still  much  for  them  to 
fear.  Arrests,  persecutions,  and  even  execu- 
tions continue.  No  true  form  of  dissent  is  al- 


lowed, and  those  that  spoke  up  in  June  are 
today  punished.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the 
President  of  China's  Supreme  People's  Court: 
"It  IS  a  mistake,"  he  said,  "to  think  that,  be- 
cause there  is  the  law,  justice  can  be  execut- 
ed without  the  guidance  of  the  party's  poli- 
cies." Those  same  party  p>olicies  currently 
guiding  justice  in  China  led  to  the  violent  June 
slaughter  of  (jeaceful  demonstrators. 

China  is  moving  against  the  tide  of  history. 

We  are  not  just  voting  against  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  we  are  also  sending  our  message 
to  the  Chinese  Govemment  that  we  abhor 
their  continued  repression.  I  do  not  believe 
the  administration  has  sent  that  message  as 
strongly  and  as  forcefully  as  it  should  have. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  cutting  off  all  contacts 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Isolation 
of  China  is  not  in  our  interests,  nor  is  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  over  1  billion  Chinese  citizens. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  our  hands 
are  tied  when  it  comes  to  human  nghts. 

We  constantly  deal  with  governments  which 
do  not  share  all  of  our  commitments  to  human 
nghts— South  Afnca,  El  Salvador,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  are  examples.  Our  country 
must  stand  as  a  tjeacon  for  repressed  people 
everywhere.  We  must  unequivocally  state  our 
opposition  to  govemment  suppression  of  indi- 
vidual nghts  and  fundamental  freedoms  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  occurs.  China's  freedom- 
seekers  must  have  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  not  put  worn-out  geopolitical  con- 
siderations ahead  of  their  aspirations  for 
human  rights  personal  dignity. 

Government  that  abndge  fundamental  free- 
doms must  face  repercussions.  In  South 
Africa  we  imposed  sanctions.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  we  enacted  Jackson-Vanik.  And  in  El 
Salvador  we  restnct  foreign  assistance.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  response  to  the  crackdown  in 
Beijing  has  been  unjustifiably  mild. 

The  two  secret  Scowcroft-Eagleburger  mis- 
sions sent  the  message  that  our  Govemment, 
at  least  with  respect  to  China,  was  willing  to 
look  the  other  way.  Toasting  the  butchers  of 
Beijing  was  a  slap  in  the  face  of  all  those  who 
died  in  the  streets  of  Beijing  and  all  those  who 
now  must  silently  hope  for  a  more  democratic 
future. 

If  the  Chinese  Government  wants  substan- 
tial change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  Congress 
or  the  American  people,  1  have  a  few  sugges- 
tions: Lift  martial  law  in  Tibet;  live  up  to  the 
guarantees  for  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in 
Hong  Kong;  end  arbitrary  arrests;  lift  press  re- 
strictions; admit  responsibility  for  the  deaths 
this  past  June;  and  stop  once-and-for-all  using 
the  cloak  of  "internal  affairs"  to  avoid  respon- 
sibility for  blatant  human  rights  violations. 

Human  nghts  are  not  internal  matters.  They 
are  indivisible.  The  denial  of  fundamental  free- 
doms and  human  nghts  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  free  men  and  women  everywhere.  By  over- 
nding  this  veto  we  stand  solidly  tjehind  those 
who  seek  freedom  in  China  and  hopefully,  if 
Beijing  wants,  the  possibility  for  improved  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countnes. 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  for  all  the 
worid  to  witness,  Congress  will  speak  loudly 
where  the  President  would  only  whisper. 
Today,  Congress  is  standing  up  with  strength 
and  conviction  to  the  forces  committed  to 
crushing  the  democratic  movement  in  China. 
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Our  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief 
Act  is  not  a  vote  to  protect  inspired  partisan 
legisiation.  It  Is  simply  common  sense. 

A  vote  to  override  meets  the  absolute  mini- 
mum standards  of  humanity  and  justice.  It  ac- 
compiishes  what  is  obviousty  scrupulous.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  is  affirm  by  law  a  pnnci- 
ple  wfitch  ought  to  go  without  saying:  That  the 
United  States  Is  a  haven  for  tfwse  who  face 
physical  abuse  and  political  oppression  in  their 
homeland. 

Sadly,  our  President  opposed  that  codifica- 
tion and  vetoed  our  legislation.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  sent  a  signal  to  the  wodd  that  the  implica- 
tions of  the  brutality  at  Tiananmen  Square  are 
limited  at  besX.  I  am  not  Implying  that  the 
President  is  not  concerned  about  human 
rights;  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  President  s 
actiorra  belie  ttwse  concerns. 

The  President  points  to  areas  of  progress 
which  the  Government  of  China  has  made 
since  the  attacit  in  Tiananmen  Square 
They've  accepted  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
They've  accredited  a  Voice  of  Amenca  corre- 
spondent. They've  reopened  Fulnght  Ex- 
changes. They've  even  lifted  martial  law. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  President  and  to  my 
colleagues  In  Congress,  however,  that  these 
are  no\  examples  of  human  rights  advance- 
ments in  China.  These  are  insubstantial  exter- 
nal offerings  aimed  at  appeasing  the  world 
community  which  it  alienated  through  the  inhu- 
man attack  on  Its  own  people. 

Can  the  carnage  in  Tiananmen  Square  be 
forgotten  by  an  acceptance  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers?  Can  the  more  than  40  prodemo- 
cracy  activists  tfiat  have  been  executed  be 
pitted  against  an  accreditation  of  one  Voice  of 
America  conespondent?  Can  the  thousands 
of  indiscriminate  arrests  be  disregarded  by  re- 
opening the  Fulbright  Exchange  Program? 

President  Bush  may  be  willing  to  accept 
ttxjse  appeasement  offenng  as  genuine 
progress.  I  am  not. 

Simply  put,  tfie  President  has  compromised 
tfie  principles  which  he  and  almost  all  Amen- 
cans  hold  dear  in  the  interests  of  helping  out 
an  old  friend,  the  Government  of  China.  If  this 
were  a  bill  to  protect  Nicaraguan  students 
against  the  Sandinista  Government  in  their 
homeland,  would  we  be  debating  a  Presiden- 
tial override?  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  President's 
veto,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  students  who 
need  our  protection,  and  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  be  clear  as  to  our  commitment 
to  the  students  wtx)  perished  in  Tiananmen 
Square  In  ttieir  struggle  to  see  democracy 
flourish  in  China. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  ovemde  the 
President's  veto,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  California,  Ms.  Pelosi,  for  perser- 
vering  to  see  this  important  legislation 
through. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  motion  to  ovemde  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chi- 
nese Immigration  Relief  Act. 

It  is  essential  tttat  we  erwct  this  bill  to  give 
statutory  protection  to  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States.  The  administrative  directive 
issued  by  the  President  simply  does  not  give 


adequate  protection  to  the  Chinese  students 
living  in  this  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  massacres  and  executions 
in  Tianamen  Square  shocked  and  disgusted 
the  wortd.  Today,  7  months  later,  the  violent 
oppression  continues  and  the  ramificatkjns 
reach  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Peoples' 
Republic. 

The  U.S.  must  deliver  an  unequivocal, 
united  message  to  the  government  in  Beijing: 
Your  flagrant  disregard  for  the  human  rights  of 
peaceful  protesters  is  reprehensible  and  will 
not  tie  tolerated. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  in  Beijing  last  June  were  shocking  to 
this  Congress,  this  country,  and  the  free 
worid.  The  use  of  lethal  force  in  quelling  stu- 
dent demonstrators  seemed  to  be  a  vicious 
overreaction. 

Our  President's  condemnation  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  the  imposition  of  carefully  defined 
sanctions  by  Executive  order  were  immediate, 
and  firm  While  steps  have  been  taken — some 
say  controversial  steps — to  keep  official  lines 
of  communication  open,  that  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes earlier  pledges  of  protection  for  Chinese 
students  In  the  United  States,  reiterated  pub- 
licly just  this  morning  by  the  President  in  his 
news  conference. 

In  our  congressional  zeal  to  impress  upon 
the  leaders  in  Beijing  our  abhorance  of  their 
actions,  let  us  consider  doing  so  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  a  return  to  the  stirrings 
of  political  and  economic  reform  in  that  nation. 

The  United  States  is  limited  in  influence  on 
internal  policy  in  China.  Expectations  or  spec- 
ulations that  democratic  reforms  there  can 
take  place  with  the  same  dramatic  rapidity  as 
in  Eastern  Europe  overtook  the  wide  differ- 
ences in  tradition,  history,  arvj  circumstances. 

Ostracism  of  China  by  the  United  States,  or 
punitive  sanctions  and  harsh  rhetoric,  will 
simply  give  Beijing  hardliners  reason  to  isolate 
themselves  and  their  policy  from  worid  opin- 
ion. 

Much  has  happened  in  China  since  that 
homble  June  day.  Certain  actions,  such  as  the 
release — unharmed — of  573  demonstrators, 
martial  law  being  lifted,  and  a  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica correspondent  being  allowed  to  enter  their 
country,  give  promise  of  more  tempered 
policy. 

The  substance  of  the  legislative  sanctions 
and  immigration  amendments  under  consider- 
ation in  Congress  can  be  achieved  administra- 
tively To  escalate  that  message  by  congres- 
sional action  would  be  counterproductive  to 
U.S.  best  interests  longrange. 

The  message  of  U.S.  shock  and  outrage  is 
a  valid  one.  It  can  be  delivered  more  effective- 
ly and  more  productively  by  administrative 
than  by  legislative  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  among  the  reasons  I 
have  voted  to  recommit  the  question  of  over- 
nding  the  veto  of  H.R.  2712  to  committee  for 
further  evaluation,  and  will  subsequently  vote 
to  support  the  President's  position. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  fear  persecution  in 
their  homeland,  and  this  fear  is  well-founded. 
Official  Chinese  sources  confirm  that  to  date 
over  6.000  people  have  been  arrested  for 
their  involvement  in  the  peaceful  uprising  in 
China  Unofficial  estimates  run  as  high  as 
30.000 


In  the  last  6  months,  at  least  800  students 
have  been  arrested,  including  n^ny  leaders  of 
tfie  spring  demonstrations.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents have  received  senterK>es  of  10  years  in 
jail  for  their  "crimes";  tfiese  crimes  include 
"divulging  State  secrets"  or  what  we  would 
term,  "criticizing  the  Communist  Party  and 
calling  for  democratic  reform";  arxJ  "dissemi- 
nating counterrevolutionary  propaganda"  and 
"destroying  State  property,"  what  we  would 
term  "putting  up  posters." 

Although  martial  law  has  been  lifted  in  Beij- 
ing, conditions  tf>ere  remain  fundamentally  un- 
changed. Chinese  citizens  involved  in  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  are  labeled  counter- 
revolutionaries and  live  under  the  constant 
threat  of  arrest  or  execution. 

In  addition,  Chinese  autfiorities  have  or- 
dered all  Chinese  students  to  attend  mandato- 
ry reeducation  classes.  Students  are  forced  to 
serve  time  in  the  military— the  military  that  at- 
tacked them  in  Tiananmen  Square — or  work  in 
the  countryside  before  they  are  allowed  to 
continue  their  studies.  As  a  result,  university 
enrollment  has  dropped  dramatically. 

Yes,  martial  law  officially  ended  and  stu- 
dents are  no  longer  trampled  by  Chinese 
tanks.  However,  by  suppressing  their  right  to 
think  and  challenge  the  political  system  In 
which  they  live,  students  are  suffocated  in- 
stead. 

President  Bush  promises  that  Chinese  stu- 
dents residing  In  the  United  States  who  fear 
political  persecution  in  China  will  not  be  de- 
ported. He  calls  this  legislation  redundant.  In 
fact,  to  some  degree,  he's  right:  this  legisla- 
tion implements  his  stated  policy. 

However,  he  Is  also  wrong.  This  legislation 
is  needed.  It  is  needed  to  solklify  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  Into  law.  It  is  needed  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  Chinese  students.  And  most 
of  all,  it  is  needed  to  send  a  strong  message 
to  the  Chinese  Government  that  their  ruthless 
actions  have  not  gone  unnoticed,  nor  will  they 
be  tolerated. 

If  redundancy  is  the  Preskjent's  best  argu- 
ment I  say  let's  be  redundant.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chi- 
nese Students  Immigration  Relief  Act.  While  I 
believe  the  President  has  been  a  good  man- 
ager of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  I  believe  his  deci- 
sion to  veto  H.R.  2712  was  a  mistake  whkih 
Congress  must  correct.  g 

Americans  were  shocked  and  outraged  last 
June  to  see  pictures  from  Tiananmen  Square 
of  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  cal- 
lously running  over  peaceful  student  demon- 
strators and  b^oops  from  tfie  People's  Army 
turning  their  weapons  against  those  they  were 
supposed  to  protect.  Hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  innocent  people  were  killed.  How, 
Americans  asked  themselves,  could  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  bring  themselves  to  shoot  their 
own  citizens? 

Americans  justly  demar>ded  a  response 
from  their  Government  to  these  bart>arous 
and  heinous  acts.  The  President  imposed  lim- 
ited economic  sanctions  against  China.  Con- 
gress responded  with  a  tougher,  more  com- 
prehensive  sanctions    bill    and    passed   the 


Emergericy  Chinese  Students  Immigration 
Relief  Act.  Both  the  sanctions  bill  and  the  im- 
migration bill  enjoyed  overwtielming  bi-partisan 
support  in  Congress.  H.R.  2712  was  passed 
t>y  tfie  House  unanimously. 

Mixed  with  the  pictures  of  an  Intransigent 
Chinese  regime  viciously  putting  down  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  democracy  were 
some  hopeful  images  which  suggested  that,  in 
time,  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
Chinese  students  would  bring  them  victory. 
The  photos  of  a  young  man  standing  tiefore  a 
column  of  tanks  and  forcing  them  to  stop  was 
the  most  compelling  of  ttiese  hopeful  Images. 
The  Chinese  Government  could  not  resist  tfiat 
type  of  courage  and  commitment  forever, 
Americans  told  tfiemselves. 

American  television  screens  were  also 
flooded  with  hopeful  images  from  halfway 
around  the  worid,  in  Eastern  Europe,  where 
Communist  power  in  Poland  was  collapsing. 
Solklarity  was  swept  into  office  by  the  Polish 
people.  The  Poles  made  it  clear  that  they  had 
had  enough  of  communism  and  wanted  a  le- 
gitimate government  which  respected  the 
values  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  its  place. 
Poland  is  now  headed  by  its  first  non-Commu- 
nist Prime  Minister  since  the  close  of  Worid 
Warn. 

The  democratic  revolution  in  Poland  turned 
out  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  peaceful, 
democratic  revolutions  ttiat  were  to  sweep 
through  Eastern  Europe  the  next  6  months. 
Only  Romania's  revolution  was  tainted  by 
wkjespread  vK>lerx:e.  As  the  Beriin  Wall  came 
down,  as  Vaclav  Havel  assumed  the  PreskJen- 
cy  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  as  Poland  and 
Hungary  made  even  greater  strides  towards 
denrocracy  and  market-oriented  economies,  it 
seemed  that  the  tide  of  history  has  swung  de- 
cisively in  favor  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  that  China  would  eventually  succumb  to 
its  powerful  current. 

Americans  had  been  told,  and  rightly  t>e- 
lieved,  that  events  in  Eastern  Europe  resulted 
in  part  from  the  determination  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  stand  firm  against  the  tyranny  of 
communism.  Faced  with  the  immutable  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
European  Allies  to  ft^eedom  and  democracy, 
Eastern  Europe  was  forced  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  inherent  failures  of  communism  and 
move  towards  pluralism  and  the  free  market. 
Americans  expected  the  United  States  to 
pursue  a  similar  polk:y  towards  China.  The  ini- 
tial rtietoric  fi-om  the  White  House  following 
events  in  Tiananmen  Square  suggested  that 
the  United  States  would  adopt  a  tough  policy 
against  ttie  repression  In  China. 

The  Preskjent  followed  up  his  rtwtorical  de- 
nunciation of  the  Tiananmen  Square  massa- 
cre by  sending  two  high-level  delegations  on 
secret  missions  to  China.  The  images  of  tfie 
bloody  assault  against  the  students  who  had 
been  peacefully  demanding  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy were  replaced  by  high  level  Bush  ad- 
ministration figures  smiling  and  toasting  those 
wfio  had  ordered  the  execution  of  the  demon- 
strators. Americans  responded  with  moral  in- 
dignation to  the  images  of  the  administration 
embracing  octagenarian  leaders  in  Beijing. 
Why,  they  asked,  had  a  policy  so  successfully 
applied  to  the  Communist  dictators  of  Com- 
munist Eastern  Europe,  Ijeen  at>andoned  in 


dealings    with    the    Communist    dkrtators    in 
China? 

The  President  followed  his  secret  missions 
to  China  with  a  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  He  claimed 
that  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
coukj  be  protected  by  issuing  a  PreskJential 
directive  and  ttiat  legislation  was  not  neces- 
sary. Unfortunately,  ttiis  is  not  true.  The  Presi- 
dent's directive  lacks  a  legal  foundation  be- 
cause a  number  of  Its  provisions  are  in  direct 
conflkrt  with  existing  immigration  law.  H.R. 
2712  avoids  this  pitfall  as  well  as  ottiers. 

The  PreskJent  also  cautioned  Congress 
against  reacting  rashly  to  events  in  China.  The 
United  States  needs  to  look  at  tfie  bigger  pic- 
ture, he  sakj,  and  cannot  afford  to  Isolate 
China.  I  want  to  state  clearty,  tfiat  ttie  United 
States  has  not  isolated  China.  China's  leaders 
have  isolated  tfiemselves.  They  gave  the 
order  to  attack  the  demonstrators  in  Tianan- 
men Square;  ttiey  are  responsible  for  tfie 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  innocent  people;  they 
brought  upon  themselves  the  condemnation 
of  tfie  worid.  The  big  picture  is  a  panorama 
hopefully  displaying  the  rise  of  democracy  and 
freedom  around  the  globe.  Only  the  dark 
clouds  of  China  and  the  Bush  administration's 
reactkjn  to  events  there  disturb  tfie  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  tfie  motion  to  over- 
ride the  Presklent's  veto  of  H.R.  2712  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  overrkJing  the  President's  veto  of  the  Chi- 
nese immigration  bill. 

Tfie  passage  of  this  legislation  has  a  spe- 
cial significance  for  me  and  all  tfie  western 
New  Yorkers  following  the  case  of  Li  Jin  Mu. 
In  Niagara  County,  NY,  there  is  a  young  Chi- 
nese man  in  jail  wtio  is  awaiting  tfie  outcome 
of  his  petition  for  asylum.  In  China,  Li  Jin  Mu's 
wife  was  forced  to  have  four  abortions  after 
tfieir  first  child.  But  at  the  start  of  the  last 
pregnancy,  Li  and  his  wife  deckled  to  leave 
China  and  seek  the  protection  that  tfiey  heard 
about  on  Vok»  of  America. 

Last  March,  Li  and  his  pregnant  wife  left 
China  and  smuggled  tfiemselves  over  ttie 
United  States  border.  The  couple  was  caught 
and  jailed.  Li's  wife  was  releasiad  fi-om  jail  be- 
cause of  her  pregnancy  and  soon  after,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  girt.  Unfortunately  the 
baby's  father  is  still  subject  to  deportation  to 
China,  where  he  is  certain  to  nneet  persecu- 
tion. Now  in  jail,  Li  seeks  asylum  and  is  likely 
to  remain  imprisoned  for  several  months 
tiefore  his  case  is  settled.  He  says  this  treat- 
ment is  not  what  was  depk^ted  on  Voice  of 
Amerka,  but  tfiat  jail,  even  death  is  better 
than  what  the  family  will  face  if  returned  to 
China. 

Li's  family  is  one  of  the  few  known  cases  of 
Chinese  nationals  seeking  protection  in  the 
United  States  fi-om  China's  one  couple,  one 
child  law.  Presklent  Bush  has  issued  an  ad- 
ministrative directive  whrch  would  seem  to 
protect  both  Chinese  students  and  couples 
escaping  forced  abortion,  txrt  to  date  the 
Presklent's  action  has  been  narrowly  interpret- 
ed. We  must  make  it  clear  that  Chinese  na- 
twnals  like  Li  and  his  family  are  protected  by 
our  immigration  law.  A  vote  today  to  override 
the  President's  veto  will  do  just  tfiat. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this 
statement  to  the  Record  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  ovemde  of  the  President's  veto  of 


H.R.  2712,  ttie  Emergency  Chinese  Adjust- 
ment of  Status  Facilitation  Act  The  Univeirsity 
of  Minnesota  has  approximatety  650  Chinese 
students  and  scfiotars,  tfie  singie  largest  pop- 
ulation of  Chinese  excfiange  students  on  any 
campus  in  tfie  United  States.  They  are  a  valu- 
able asset  to  our  educational  system,  enfianc- 
ing  our  multicultural  understanding  and  provid- 
ing us  with  tfieir  talented  research  skills. 

But  this  issue  is  not  only  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  me  t>ecause  many  of  tfiese  students 
are  in  my  State,  but  rattier  as  an  AmerKan 
and  strong  advocate  of  human  rights.  I  was 
appalled  to  see  tfie  tirutai  crusfiing  of  tfie  stu- 
dents peacefully  rallying  for  democracy  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  Beijing.  Like  our  own 
ancestors  tfiese  students  cried  out  for  their 
freedom  even  using  quotes  such  as  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  I  am  furtfier  horrified 
by  this  administratkin's  kowtowing  to  tfiis  re- 
pressive government  whch  fias  not  taken 
one  singular  consequential  measure  to  abide 
by  international  human  rights  standards  in  the 
aftermath  of  tfie  Tiananmen  massacre. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  conservative,  more  re- 
pressive wing  of  the  Chinese  leadersfiip  fias 
taken  over  the  Government  and  ttiey  fiave 
taken  every  possible  step  to  ensure  that  tfiis 
freedom  movement  fias  tieen  squetehed.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  artiitrary  arrests,  incar- 
ceration, and  execution  of  many  innocent  indi- 
viduals. Asia  Watch  has  reported  the  slaying 
of  40  prodemocracy  activists  and  tfie  official 
Chinese  estimate  of  6,000  anBsts  falls  far 
short  of  ttie  unofficial  number  of  30,000.  Many 
of  these  students  have  been  sentenced  to  10 
years  imprisonment  for  tfieir  counterrevolutkxv 
ary  activities.  And  tfiese  abuses  are  extending 
from  within  tfieir  own  borders  into  our  town. 
Chinese  students  wfio  have  participated  in  tfie 
prodemocracy  movement  in  tfie  United  States 
are  being  threatened  with  retaliation  by  the 
Chinese  diplomatic  corp. 

We  must  not  atiandon  tfiem  in  their  time  of 
need,  but  rather  kx*  for  opportunities  to  help 
them  by  first  letting  the  Chinese  Government 
know  that  these  demonstrations,  and  tfieir 
subsequent  reactions,  will  have  implk:ations 
for  future  United  States-Chinese  relations;  and 
second,  protecting  Chinese  nationals  fiere  in 
the  United  States.  Presklent  Bush  has  deckl- 
ed to  do  neitfier. 

Chinese  nationals  in  the  United  States  have 
good  cause  to  fear  for  tfieir  lives  and,  quite 
understandably,  are  afrakl  to  return  to  China 
in  its  present  state.  Tfie  Presklent's  adminis- 
to^ative  directive  fijlfills  ttie  desires  of  ttie  Chi- 
nese Govemment  but  does  little  to  allay  tfie 
tears  of  Chinese  nationals.  Tfie  administrative 
directive  calls  for  waivers  tfiat  are  In  direct 
conti^adrction  with  existing  law  and  couW  be 
subject  to  court  challenge.  Additionally,  since 
it  makes  no  regulatory  or  statutory  cfianges,  it 
can  be  wittidrawn  at  any  time. 

Modifying  tfie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  the  humane  and  compassionate  re- 
sponse that  expresses  tfie  beauty  of  our 
system  of  govemment  and  separates  us  from 
bartjaric,  totalitarian  regimes.  Tfiese  students 
represent  wfiat  the  United  States  fought  to 
obtain  over  200  years  ago.  They  represent  the 
freedom  to  choose,  the  freedom  to  live  ttieir 
lives  to  the  fullest  and  the  h^eedom  \o  say  "I 
don't  agree  "  We  must  tum  toward  these  stu- 
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dents,  not  away,  and  aid  them  by  supporting 
the  status  adjustment 

Mr  VENTO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  for  this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto 

The  importance  of  this  bill  to  the  32,000 
Chinese  students  now  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  overemphasized  Without  the 
warver  of  the  2-year  home  residence  require- 
ment provided  by  this  bill,  these  students  face 
an  uncertain  future  when  they  return  to  China 
on  completion  of  their  studies 

I  have  spoken  with  and  heard  from  many  of 
these  students  in  Minnesota  since  the  brutal 
and  tragic  massacre  of  prodemocracy  forces 
in  Tiananmen  Square  They  have  conveyed 
their  p»ersonal  fears  and  apprehensions  about 
returning  home  to  China  to  me  In  addition  to 
fear,  they  are  also  puzzled  by  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment's actions  since  Tiananmen  and  con- 
sequently have  raised  many  appropnate  ques- 
tions. How  could  the  United  States,  the 
beacon  of  freedom  and  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed in  the  world  for  over  50  years,  be  so 
overly  concerned  about  offending  the  feelings 
of  the  Chinese  leaders  responsible  for  the 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  innocent  persons  ad- 
vocating democracy  in  a  Communist  country^ 
Why  aren't  we  standing  side  by  side  with  the 
brave  prodemocracy  forces  m  China  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States' 

I  shared  their  puzzlement  about  the  admin- 
istration's actions  and  have  taken  steps  to 
support  prodemocracy  students  rather  than 
the  Chinese  regime  led  by  antidemocracy  au- 
thontanans  I  voted  for  a  tougher  set  of  sanc- 
tions than  those  put  in  place  by  President 
Bush  and  am  an  onginal  cosponsor  of  H  R 
2712  and  wrote  personally  to  the  President 
urging  him  not  to  veto  this  bill  While  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Presidents  intentions.  !  strongly  dis- 
agree with  his  judgment  on  this  issue  We 
need  solid  statutory  protection  for  the  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States.  Not  a  weak  ad- 
ministrative order  which  can  be  rescinded  at 
the  sole  discretion  of  a  President. 

Dunng  the  past  several  months,  some  phe- 
nomenal events  have  taken  place  m  the  world 
which  have  made  the  steadfast  resistance  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  allow  even  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  democratic  expression  even 
more  reprehensible.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
historic  changes  occunng  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  being  kept  secret  to  the  Chinese  people 
As  our  spints  are  lifted  by  the  tearing  down  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  withering  away  of  the 
Communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe,  A'e 
must  not  forget  the  ternble  tragedy  of  Tianan- 
men and  the  continuing  repression  of  prode- 
mocracy students  in  China, 

Chinese  students  in  the  United  Stales  have 
very  legitimate  fears  about  returning  to  this  cli- 
mate of  fear  and  repression  in  China  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  protect  these  stu- 
dents and  send  an  important  message  to  the 
Chinese  Government  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  veto  overnde  t>efore  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr  Speaker. 
today  I  nse  in  support  of  the  veto  overnde  of 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Student  Relief  Act 
This  bill  will  waive  for  4  years,  for  Chinese  stu- 
dents with  J-visas,  the  current-law  requirement 
that  holders  of  J-visas   must  return  to   their 


home  country  for  at  least  2  years  before  ap- 
plying for  an  adjustment  of  their  immigration 
status 

This  bill  IS  vitally  important  in  order  to  pro- 
vide legal  protection  to  the  73,000  Chinese 
students  who  were  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Tiananmen  Square  upheaval  The  Presi- 
dent's directive  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  not  adequate  for  a 
number  of  reasons  First  of  all,  it  is  without 
legal  validity  because  a  number  of  its  provi- 
sions are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  existing  im- 
migration law  In  addition,  the  directive  can  be 
withdrawn  or  modified  at  any  time.  Last,  it 
gives  the  wrong  message  to  the  regime  in 
Beijing.  At  this  time  we  should  not  be  sending 
confusing  signals,  we  need  to  express  our  dis- 
gust for  Bei|ings  brutally  repressive  policies 
and  our  support  for  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  against  them. 

Most  importantly,  the  Presidents  directive 
does  not  provide  the  protection  that  the  Chi- 
nese students  across  the  United  States  need 
and  desire  It  does  not  alleviate  the  fear  that 
the  students  and  their  families  expenence 
every  day  Many  of  these  students  in  the 
United  States  who  were  involved  in  demon- 
strations here  are  afraid  with  good  reason  to 
return  to  China  We  must  ensure  their  safety. 
As  long  as  they  do  not  have  permanent  legis- 
lative protection  they  will  live  m  fear  and  their 
families  will  be  subiected  to  threats  and  har- 
assment. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  in  a  unified  voice  we 
must  override  the  veto  of  the  Emergency  Chi- 
nese Students  Immigration  Relief  Act.  We  will 
be  accomplishing  two  very  important  func- 
tions We  will  be  demonstrating  our  support 
for  the  Chinese  students  both  here  and  in 
China,  as  well  as  sending  the  proper  signals 
to  the  Chinese  Government  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  its  violently  repressive  actions. 

Mr  BRENNAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  we  con- 
sider whether  to  overnde  the  President's  veto 
of  H  R,  2712.  legislation  which  protects  Chi- 
nese nationals  currently  studying  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this  bill, 
simply  because  I  feel  that  forcing  anyone  who 
faces  certain  danger  in  a  foreign  country  to 
return  to  that  country  would  disgrace  a  nation 
which  consistently  prides  itself  on  being  a 
haven  for  those  in  need. 

The  President  himself  agrees  that  we 
cannot  send  these  students  back.  However, 
hts  alternative  to  this  legislation  is  unaccept- 
able President  Bush  seeks  to  protect  these 
students  through  an  administrative  directive. 
Such  action  is  clearly  without  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  of  protection  As  there  could  be  a 
change  m  the  White  House  before  there  is  a 
change  in  Beijing's  attitude  toward  the  Chi- 
nese students  who  seek  democracy. 

The  Presidents  plan  fails  to  send  a  clear 
enough  message  to  either  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  this  country  or  to  Beijing.  We  cannot 
adopt  a  policy  that  can  be  altered  at  whim, 
one  which,  in  fact,  hovers  tentatively  between 
what  the  administrations  of  the  two  nations 
would  like  and  what  the  students  need.  We 
must  instead  demonstrate  an  honest  commit- 
ment to  standing  our  legacy  of  freedom  for  all 
people. 

The  only  solution  is  to  pass  this  legislation 
today,  to  reinforce  our  commitment  to  free- 


dom with  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  veto  override  and  in  support 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  Chi- 
nese have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  in  recent  months  for  counterrev- 
olutionary cnmes  based  on  their  involvement 
in  the  recent  student  led  democracy  move- 
ment. In  addition  to  those  accused  of  counter- 
revolutionary crimes,  an  undetermined  number 
of  Chinese  citizens  remain  in  detention  with- 
out formal  charges.  Press  reports  have  stated 
that  as  of  last  July  close  to  10,000  people  had 
been  detained  or  arrested.  Arrests  of  prode- 
mocracy activists  continue,  unannounced  and 
unreported  in  the  official  press. 

Some  32,000  Chinese  students  are  current- 
ly in  the  United  States  under  the  Exchange 
Visitor  Program  and  many  of  these  students, 
like  their  counterparts  in  China,  spoke  out  on 
behalf  of  democracy  and  against  their  brutal 
and  repressive  government.  They  courageous- 
ly petitioned,  marched,  and  appeared  in  the 
mass  media.  The  Chinese  Government  knows 
who  these  prodemocracy  activists  are. 

The  need  for  a  law  to  ensure  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  these  Chinese  students  is  over- 
whelmingly clear.  Although  the  Congress  has 
already  approved  such  a  law.  the  President 
has  rejected  this  legislation  and  issued  a 
much  weaker  directive  as  a  substitute.  This  di- 
rective simply  does  not  ensure  the  Chinese 
students  adequate  protection 

The  administration's  directive  not  only  con- 
flicts with  existing  law  and  is  subject  to  court 
challenge  but  it  also  permits  INS  regional  of- 
fices to  interpret  its  measures  in  a  restnctive 
and  arbitrary  manner.  In  addition,  the  directive 
makes  no  regulatory  or  statutory  change  and 
can  be  withdrawn  anytime  at  the  unreviewed 
discretion  of  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General.  Furthermore,  the  program  would 
require  students  to  relinquish  permanently 
their  current  lawful  status  and  thereby  aban- 
don their  ability  to  adjust  to  some  other  legal 
status  in  the  future. 

It  IS  clear  that  our  country  must  change  its 
laws  to  adequately  protect  these  endangered 
students.  We  do  not  want  to  repeat,  in  a 
lesser  form,  the  egregious  mistakes  made 
when  the  United  States  closed  its  doors  to 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  during  World  War  II. 
Instead  of  welcoming  Jews  seeking  refuge  in 
this  country,  the  U.S.  Government  resisted  ef- 
forts to  ease  rigid  immigration  laws  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  Jewish  refugees  permit- 
ted to  enter 

A  bill  that  would  have  allowed  20,000 
German  Jewish  children  to  enter  the  United 
States  outside  the  quota  was  defeated  in 
1941.  Other  bills  and  appeals  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  permit  refugees  to  enter  by  mortgag- 
ing future  quotas  and  to  open  Alaska  to  them 
met  the  same  fate.  The  State  Department  im- 
posed even  more  complicated  and  time-con- 
suming procedures  on  applications  for  visas. 
In  the  mid-1940's,  when  precious  unused 
visas  would  have  saved  lives,  the  official  in 
charge  recommended  putting  "every  obstacle 
in  the  way"  and  suggested  various  administra- 
tive devices  that  would  "postpone  and  post- 
pone and  postpone  the  granting  of  visas." 

Fortunately,  some  refugees  were  granted 
admission  between  1934  and  1941.  Among 


these  were  a  brilliant  army  of  refugee  scien- 
tists, wnters,  artists,  and  scholars  including 
Albert  Einstein,  Ernst  Simmel,  Erich  Fromm, 
Erik  Erikson.  and  Herbert  Marcuse 

Although  we  cannot  correct  the  egregious 
errors  that  the  United  States  has  made  in  past 
immigration  policies,  we  can  prevent  future 
suffering  and  death.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
show  that  we  have  learned  the  tragic  lessons 
of  history  and  to  act  before  thousands  more 
fall  victim  to  the  treacherous  hand  of  oppres- 
sion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
President  Bush's  veto  of  H.R.  2712  and  pro- 
vide the  endangered  Chinese  students  with 
guaranteed  protection 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  nationals  who  have  come  to 
study  and  work  in  our  country  should  not  live 
in  fear  that  we  shall  one  day  turn  them  over  to 
a  government  that  seems  to  know  little  mercy 
and  to  leaders  who  perceive  democracy  to  t)e 
a  threat  rather  than  a  promise  The  best  way 
we  can  provide  them  with  that  secunty  is  to 
enact  H.R.  2712.  Thus,  I  nse  today  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  misguided  veto. 

The  administration  argues  that  its  directive 
on  this  issue  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  same 
protections  as  those  contained  in  H.R.  2712, 
and  therefore  that  congressional  action  on  the 
issue  is  unnecessary.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  administration's  measures  to  grant  im- 
migration relief  to  People's  Republic  of  China 
nationals  are  subject  to  serious  legal  chal- 
lenge. They  are,  on  numerous  accounts, 
beyond  authonty  in  current  statute  and  con- 
comitant regulation.  And,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  administration's  directive  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  What  kind  of  secunty 
are  we  providing  to  both  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  nationals  involved  and  their  future 
employers  with  only  potentially  temporary  as- 
surances? 

Our  administration  has  to  be  much  tougher 
than  it  has  been  in  demanding  substantive 
reform  within  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
leadership.  Congress  has  been  unwavenng  in 
demanding  that  the  administration  hold  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Government  ac- 
countable for  the  hornfying  massacre  of  its 
citizens  last  June  and  the  subsequent  repres- 
sion of  basic  human  nghts.  Today  we  have  a 
chance  to  let  the  President  know  just  how 
committed  we  really  are  to  staying  that 
course.  Let  us  stand  firm  and  vote  "yes"  to 
overnde  his  veto. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
today's  effort  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2712. 

Today's  veto  override  vote  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  commitment  to  democracy  and  the  Chi- 
nese citizens  who  share  our  commitment  and 
envision  it  for  their  own  country.  Although  the 
President  claims  that  this  legislation  is  unnec- 
essary, it  represents  the  only  realistic  means 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  citizens 
residing  in  the  United  States  as  exchange  visi- 
tors. 

The  administration  directive  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  legislation  is  wholly  inadequate. 
First,  it  is  of  questionable  legal  validity  and 
conflicts  with  Congress'  power  to  statutorily 
set  immigration  policy.  Overriding  the  veto  will 
insure  that  the  Chinese  citizens  in  the  United 


States  are  completely  and  unquestionably  pro- 
tected under  the  law. 

A  second  and  equally  important  concern  is 
that  the  directive  can  be  withdrawn  or  modi- 
fied at  any  time,  thereby  leaving  the  fate  of 
the  Chinese  visitors  to  the  unreviewed  discre- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al These  individuals  need  a  commitment,  a 
guarantee  that  they  can  exercise  the  freedom 
to  speak  out  in  the  United  States  without  tear 
of  repnsal.  No  amount  of  verbal  assurances 
will  substitute  for  legislation. 

At  a  time  when  the  worid  increasingly  looks 
toward  democracy,  we  cannot  afford  to  dimm- 
ish our  support  for  democracy.  And  just  as 
China  has  shown  no  signs  of  easing  its  crack- 
down on  reformers,  we  should  be  equally 
committed  to  our  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
Chinese  nationals  in  the  United  States  and 
our  support  for  human  rights.  Let's  maintain 
the  unanimous  suppKjrt  for  this  legislation  and 
overnde  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  up  for 
basic  human  nghts  of  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States  and  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

In  order  for  there  to  be  true  changes  in  im- 
migration policies  of  Chinese  nationals,  Con- 
gress must  establish  statutory  guidelines 
which  will  be  applied  to  immigration  boards 
and  judges.  As  my  colleagues  know,  guide- 
lines have  been  issued  twice  before  by  the 
administration,  and  the  immigration  boards 
and  judges  stated  the  interpretation  of  the 
guidelines  did  not  apply  to  them. 

The  INS  still  seeks  deportation  orders 
against  those  students  seeking  asylum  stating 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  their  defiance  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  does  not  constitute  "political 
dissent."  Well  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  what  we  need  is  legislation  that 
does  protect  these  students. 

The  President's  directive  has  good  inten- 
tions and  is  well  meaning.  However,  how  can 
we  be  sure  the  immigration  tx)ards  and  judges 
will  adhere  to  the  President's  directive.  Well, 
we  can't  be  sure,  that  is  why  this  legislation  is 
so  badly  needed. 

As  the  repression  in  China  continues  and 
becomes  more  severe,  the  Chinese  students 
here  at  home  truly  fear  for  their  lives.  Until 
statutory  protection  is  granted,  the  fate  of 
these  Chinese  nationals  remains  uncertain. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to 
stand  up  for  basic  human  rights  and  join  with 
me  and  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
must  not  allow  the  Bush  administration  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  42,000  Chinese  students 
stranded  here,  whose  rights  are  now  in  very 
real  jeopardy  by  anti-democracy  violence  and 
suppression  in  their  homeland. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stand  aside  and  permit  the 
undoing  of  the  human  nghts  to  which  this 
Nation  is  bound  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  Nation  once  forced  thousands  of 
people  who  had  escaped  from  persecution  in 
Hitler's  Germany  to  return  to  a  Holocaust.  We 
have  learned  much  from  that  lesson,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  repeat  it  today. 

The  administration's  order  to  protect  Chi- 
nese students  in  Amenca  is  much  too  little 


and  far  too  late.  It  is  a  weak  and  faulty  altern- 
tive  to  Representative  Pelosi's  bill. 

These  students  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to 
now  in  their  time  of  trouble.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  override  the  veto  and  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Chinese  Premier  Li  Per>g  and  the 
Bush  administration. 

Amenca  should  remain  a  sanctuary  for 
those  whose  human  nghts  are  threatened 
elsewhere 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker. 
since  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre.  7 
months  ago,  thousands  of  dissents  have  been 
arrested  and  at  least  40  persons  executed  in 
further  repression  of  anti-government  senti- 
ments. Communism  is  on  the  decline  the 
world  over,  yet  the  Chinese  Government  has 
persisted  to  reinforce  its  position  by  denying 
basic  human  nghts  and  the  democratic  proc- 
ess to  its  citizens.  Worst  of  all,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  certified  China's  in- 
transigence to  change  through  two  actions: 
His  reestablishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
and  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  Both  actions  were  per- 
formed with  complete  disregard  for  the  will  of 
the  Amencan  people. 

International  organizations  have  accurately 
reported  human  nghts  violations  doled  out  by 
the  Chinese  regime.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional human  nghts  caucus,  I  can  attest 
to  the  credibility  of  these  reports.  Because 
Chinese  law  is  so  loosely  written  and  defined, 
actions  as  hanging  posters  that  call  for  politi- 
cal reform  or  criticize  the  Communist  Party  in 
any  way  may  result  in  imprisonment  or  execu- 
tion Consequently,  students  who  merely  ex- 
pressed their  ideological  beliefs  have  report- 
edly received  10-year  sentences  for  allegedly 
divulging  state  secrets,  destroying  state  prop- 
erty or  disseminating  counterrevolutionary 
propaganda. 

In  response  to  Amenca's  outrage.  Congress 
unanimously  passed  H.R.  2712.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  protect  Chinese  students  currently 
residing  in  the  United  States  who  may  have 
sympathized  with  the  pro-democracy  move- 
ment. In  the  House  the  vote  was  403  to  0.  in 
the  Senate,  100  to  0. 

When  justifying  his  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  Presi- 
dent Bush  claimed  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  taint  the  future  of  cultural,  political  and 
economic  exchange  between  the  U.S.  and 
mainland  China,  and  erode  the  Executive's 
role  in  foreign  pKJiicymaking.  Well,  I  disagree 
with  both  assumptions. 

First,  what  the  President  fails  to  understand 
IS  that  the  global  failure  of  communism  man- 
dates that  we  not  placate  China.  Economically 
and  politically  they  need  us  more  than  we 
need  them.  Second,  is  It  worth  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  Chinese  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  believe  in  democ- 
racy, simply  to  make  a  point  about  which 
branch  of  government  is  the  preeminent  for- 
eign policy  enforcer?  I  think  not. 

I  am  not  willing  to  gamble  away  the  lives  of 
those  young  men  and  women  through  mere 
speculation  I  am  not  willing  to  return  those 
students  to  a  repressive  regime  that  will  un- 
doubtedly try  many  of  them  for  baseless 
cnmes  against  the  state.  But  I  am  willing  to 
protect  those  persons  by  voting  yes  on  H  R 
2712,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  I 
want  to  send  to  message  to  the  President  and 
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the  Chinese  Government  that  America  is  a 
nation  that  respects  human  rights,  a  nation 
wftere  an  irvjividual's  rights  come  first,  not  ex- 
ecutive priviiege.  Thani(  you. 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that 
we  all  know  the  facts  of  this  case.  We  have 
70,000  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
on  J  visas  wtio,  under  current  law,  coukj  be 
forced  to  return  to  possible  imprisonment  or 
even  execution. 

This  bW  wouM  altow  ttie  students,  wtx)  be- 
lieve returning  to  China  may  threaten  their 
lives,  to  stay  here  legally  and  without  fear  It 
would  also  give  tf>em  tf>e  security  to  continue 
their  public  support  for  ttie  democracy  move- 
ment in  tf>eir  homelarxj. 

This  country  starxJs  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world,  for  all  people 
Let's  rK>t  send  tf>ese  innocent  students  t}ack 
to  potential  death  or  imprisonment. 

Let's  not  leave  them  with  Vne  constant  anxi- 
ety that  their  status  depends  on  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  infatuated  with  tfie  idea  of  a  re- 
latkxiship  with  China— no  matter  what  the 
consequences. 
Vote  "Yes"  for  the  ovemde. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  on  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Students  Immigration  Relief. 

First  I  want  to  commend  the  work  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Pelosi  in  putting  together  this 
excellent  legislation.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appredatkxi  for  tfie  leadership's  decision  to 
make  ttus  bill  a  top  priority. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
the  legislation  before  us  today  that  will  extend 
tfie  visas  of  Chinese  students  here  In  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  will  vote  to  override  President  Bush's 
veto  of  tfvs  t)tll  by  a  strong  margin. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  two  things 
First,  It  will  eliminate  the  2-year  foreign  resi- 
derx»  requirement  for  these  students. 
Second,  it  will  modify  tfie  Extended  Deferred 
Departure  program  to  allow  the  students  who 
qualify  to  apply  for  permanent  resklent  status 
I  feel  tfiat  ttiese  measures  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  Chinese  students  who  are  here  in 
ttie  United  States  and  fearful  of  returning  to 
China  today. 

These  students,  regardless  of  their  personal 
views,  come  under  suspicion  by  tfie  Chinese 
Government  simply  because  tfiey  have  taken 
tfie  opportunity  to  study  at  an  American  insti- 
tution. We  must  recognize  that  reality  and  ad- 
dress it 

Tfiis  veto  override  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First  it  provkles  statutory  guarantees — over 
and  above  tfie  administrative  steps  that  have 
been  taken — to  ttie  Chinese  students  wtio 
need  tfiis  protection  and  certainty. 

Second,  it  sends  a  very  clear  signal  to  the 
Cfiinese  Government  tfiat  ttie  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  forgotten  the  events  of 
Tiananmen  Square;  they  have  not  forgotten 
tfie  democratic  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
people;  and  they  are  not  willing  to  act  as  if  It 
were  "business  as  usual"  in  China. 

I  salute  ttie  Chinese  students  here  and  in 
China  tfiat  have  fiad  tfie  courage  to  speak  out 


again  and  again.  I  salute  all  the  people  of 
China  who  have  dared  to  demand  freedom.  In 
passing  this  legislatk>n  today,  we  send  a  dear 
signal  that  we  are  on  ttieir  side. 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have 
suggested  that  instead  of  a  veto  override  for 
H  R.  2712,  Congress  should  put  the  override 
aside,  by  refemng  it  or  otherwise,  and  protect 
Chinese  nationals  by  enacting  a  new  bill.  Their 
argument  goes  that  if  any  congressional 
action  were  needed,  the  dispute  with  ttie 
President  over  his  asserted  pocket  veto 
threatened  by  the  Justice  Department  could 
t>e  avoided  by  Congress  just  putting  the  veto 
aside  Passing  another  bill,  we  are  told,  would 
tie  a  supposedly  simple  step,  given  the  tre- 
mendous bipartisan-partisan  support  for  pro- 
tecting Chinese  nationals  and  an  entire  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  tiefore  us. 

This  argument  is  deceptive  and  unpersua- 
sive  Any  diversion  to  attempting  a  new  bill 
would  mean  further  delays  and  uncertainties 
in  protecting  the  concerned  Chinese  students. 
Moreover,  starting  over  with  a  new  bill  would 
create  real  nsks  that  this  immigration  protec- 
tion would  get  wrapped  up  in  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  proposals  for  economic  sanctions.  This 
nsk  IS  doubly  present  when  any  new  bill  of 
ours  reaches  the  other  txjdy,  where  such  a 
proposal  would  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  non- 
germane  amendments,  junsdictional  disputes, 
filibusters,  second  conferences,  and  other 
complications. 

By  resolving  this  veto  override,  we  are  rec- 
ognizing that  the  President's  veto,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  meant  to  give  Congress  a 
clear  choice — should  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Immigration  Relief  Act,  exactly  as  bo\h 
Houses  already  voted  for  It,  be  enacted  de- 
spite the  President's  ob)ections?  Let  us 
answer  that  question  with  a  clear  "yes." 

Mr  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act  of  1989.  I  am  voting  to  override  the 
President's  veto  on  the  status  of  Chinese  stu- 
dent visas.  The  reason  for  my  vote  is  simple. 
The  Chinese  students  in  both  this  country  and 
in  China  have  demonstrated  great  bravery  and 
commitment  to  democratic  principles  by 
standing  up  to  the  dictatorial  Communist 
regime  in  China.  They  are  defenders  of  free- 
dom. We  cannot  abandon  these  brave  men 
and  women  in  their  hour  of  need.  If  they  re- 
turned home  now,  they  would  face  immediate 
anest  and  p>ossible  execution.  America  was 
founded  on  the  pnnciples  of  lit)erty  and  de- 
mocracy for  all  mankind,  and  we  must  help 
those  who  defend  these  sacred  principles.  My 
vote  is  a  vote  to  confirm  all  that  we  stand  for, 
and  I  will  continue  to  fight  against  oppression 
wherever  it  exists  in  the  worid. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is.  Will  the 
House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 


the    Constitution    this    vote 
determined  by  the  yeas  and 


Under 
must  be 
nays. 

The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  390,  nays 
25,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  4] 

YEAS— 390 
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Ackemuui 

Dingell 

Inhofe 

Ak&ka 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Alexander 

Dorgan(ND) 

James 

Anderson 

Doman  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Andrews 

Douglas 

Johnson  (CT) 

Annunzio 

Downey 

Johnson  (SD) 

Anthony 

Dreier 

Johnston 

Apple8>te 

Duncan 

Jones  (GA) 

Archer 

Durbin 

Jones  (NO 

Armey 

Dwyer 

Jontz 

Asp  In 

Dymally 

Kanjorski 

Atkins 

Dyson 

Kaptur 

B&llenger 

Early 

Kasich 

B&mard 

Eckart 

Kastenmeier 

Bartlett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Barton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kennelly 

Bates 

Emerson 

KUdee 

Bellenson 

Engel 

Kleczka 

Bennett 

English 

Kostmayer 

Bentley 

Erdrelch 

Kyi 

Bereuter 

Espy 

LaPalce 

Bennan 

E^rans 

Lagomarsino 

BevlU 

FasceU 

Lancaster 

BUbray 

Pawell 

Lantos 

BlUey 

Fazio 

Laughlin 

Boehlert 

Peighan 

Leach  (lA) 

Boggs 

Fields 

Leath  (TX) 

Bonlor 

Fish 

Lehman  (CA) 

BorsU 

FoglietU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bosco 

Ford  (MI) 

Levin  (MI) 

Boucher 

Ford  (TN) 

Levine  (CA) 

Boxer 

Frank 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brennan 

Prenzel 

Lewis  (FL) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Lewis  (GA) 

Broomfield 

Gallegly 

Ughtfoot 

Browder 

Gallo 

Upinski 

Brown  (CA) 

Gaydos 

Livingston 

Brown  (CO) 

Gejdenson 

Lloyd 

Bruce 

Gephardt 

Long 

Bryant 

Geren 

Lowery  (CA) 

Buechner 

Gibbons 

Lowey  (NY) 

Banning 

Oilman 

Luken.  Thomas 

Burton 

Gingrich 

Lukens.  Donald 

Bustamante 

Glickman 

Machtley 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

Man  ton 

Callahan 

Goodltng 

Markey 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gordon 

Marlenee 

Campbell  (CO) 

Gradison 

Martin  (ID 

Cardln 

Grandy 

Martin  (NY) 

Carper 

Grant 

Martinez 

Chandler 

Gray 

Matsul 

Chapman 

Green 

Mavroules 

Clarke 

Guarini 

Mazzoli 

Clay 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Clement 

Hall  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Cllnger 

HaU(TX) 

McCoUum 

Coble 

Hamilton 

McCurdy 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hancock 

McDermott 

Coleman  (TX) 

Harris 

McEwen 

Collins 

Hatcher 

McGrath 

Condlt 

Hawkins 

McHugh 

Conte 

Hayes  (ID 

McMUlan  (NO 

Conyers 

Hayes  (LA) 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Cooper 

Heney 

McNulty 

CosteUo 

Hefner 

Meyers 

Courier 

Henry 

Mfume 

Cox 

Herger 

Miller  (CA) 

Coyne 

Hertel 

Miller  (OH) 

Craig 

Hller 

Miller  (WA) 

Crane 

Hoagland 

MlneU 

Crockett 

Hochbrueckner 

Moakley 

Dannemeyer 

Hopkins 

Mollohan 

Darden 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Davis 

Houghton 

Moody 

de  la  Garza 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

DePazlo 

Hubbard 

Morella 

Dellums 

Huckaby 

Morrison  (CT) 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Morrison  (WA) 

DeWlne 

Hunter 

Mrazek 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Murtha 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Myers 

Nagle 

Roth 

StaUlngs 

Natcher 

Roukema 

Stangeland 

Neal  (MA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stark 

Neal  (NC> 

Rowland  (GA) 

Steams 

Nlelson 

Roybal 

Stenholm 

Nowak 

Russo 

Stokes 

ObersUr 

Sabo 

Studds 

Obey 

Saiki 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Koll)e  and  Mr.  Bilirakis  for.  with  Mr. 
McDade  against. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea. ' 

So.  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the 
House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2712.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
been  present  on  January  24,  1990,  I  would 
fiave  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  4;  "nay"  on  roll- 
call  3. 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3456 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3456. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2364,  AMTRAK  REAU- 
THORIZATION AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2364)  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees: 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce:  Messrs.  Dingell,  Thomas 

A.  LUKEN,  ECKART,  SlATTERY,  BOUCHER, 

Lent,  Whittaker,  Tauke  (except  for 
section  4  of  the  House  biU  and  section 
4  of  the  Senate  amendment),  and 
Bliley  (solely  for  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  4  of  the  Senate 
amendment). 

Additional  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary (solely  for  section  4  of  the  Hoiise 
bill  and  of  the  Senate  amendment): 
Messrs.  Brooks,  Mazzoli,  Edwards  of 
California,  Fish,  and  Moorhead. 

The  Chair  will  reserve  authority  to 
appoint  additional  conferees. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  legislative  program. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  meets  at  11,  but  there  is  no 
legislative  business.  Friday  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session. 

On  Monday,  the  House  meets  at 
noon,  but  there  is  no  legislative  busi- 
ness. On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon  and  there  will  be  suspensions, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  the  National 
Voters'  Registration  Act  of  1989,  and 
the  House  wiU  recess  until  8:30  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  will  reconvene  at  9 
p.m.  to  receive  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  joint  meeting  for 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address.  On 
Thursday,  February  1,  the  House 
meets  at  11  a.m.,  and  there  will  be  no 
legislative  business.  Then  on  Friday, 
February  2,  the  House  will  not  be  in 
session. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me,  if  I  might,  ask  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania:  The 
gentleman  mentioned  suspensions  on 
Tuesday,  January  30.  '^e  are  currently 
listing  S.  1521,  relating  to  the  police 
force  of  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
Does  the  gentleman  expect  any  other 
suspensions,  and  would  he  happen  to 
know  what  they  are? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  not  at  this  point.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  the  minority  whip, 
we  do  not  expect  any,  but  certainly 
there  will  be  proper  notification  of  the 
minority  and  consultation  before  any 
addition. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  also  -wanted  to 
ask:  There  are  two  actions  with  rela- 
tion to  Panama.  One  is  a  resolution 
which  I  xmderstand  was  initially  draft- 
ed and  then  pulled  this  week  com- 
mending our  troops  for  their  effort  in 
Panama  and  commending  the  Pana- 
manian people  and  possibly  commend- 
ing the  President  for  his  decision 
there.  The  second  was  something  we 
have  discussed  before  about  lifting  the 
sanctions  that  were  imposed  on 
Panama  while  Noriega  was  in  charge. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  infor- 
mation on  when  those  two  might  come 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs is  considering  both  of  those 
items.  I  would  say  to  the  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
that  there  is  considerable  support  on 
t>oth  sides  of  the  aisle  on  both  of  those 
issues,  and  so  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  allow  the  regular  process  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  do  its 
work  and  bring  it  in  regular  order  to 
the  floor  so  that  the  body  may  act  on 
both  of  those  issues. 
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D  1730 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate that  information.  I  gather  the 
gentleman  does  not  know  at  the 
present  time  how  rapidly  they  might 
produce  those  two? 

Mr.  GRAY.  At  this  time  we  have  no 
indication  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  as  to  how  soon  that 
will  occur,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
order  will  proceed  in  a  regular 
manner.  We  know  there  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  would  like  to  address 
those  issues. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  on  Tuesday  to  roll  a 
vote,  if  one  is  requested  on  S.  1521, 
over  to  Wednesday,  or  will  there  be  a 
vote  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  think  that  a  vote  is 
unlikely  at  this  time  on  that  issue,  so 
we  think  that  there  may  not  be  a  vote 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  helping  us  un- 
derstand what  the  legislative  business 
for  next  week  will  be.  It  is  my  under- 
standing on  our  side  that  whenever 
the  conferees  are  appointed  for  the 
oilspill  bill,  that  it  is  very  likely  there 
will  be  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
which  would  lead  to  a  recorded  vote. 
Obviously  if  that  appointment  of  con- 
ferees were  made  on  Tuesday,  Mem- 
bers might  then  be  faced  with  a  vote. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  offhand  if 
it  is  likely  either  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  conferees  might  be  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  GRAY.  At  this  time  I  cannot  tell 
the  distinguished  gentleman  exactly 
when  the  conferees  will  be  appointed. 
Knowing  that  that  motion  is  in  the 
offing  and  that  there  would  be  a  vote. 
I  am  certain  that  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  make  sure 
that  it  is  done  in  a  manner  so  that 
people  will  be  able  to  be  present  and 
to  express  their  will  on  that  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  was  partly  asking 
because  we  have  a  good  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  that  bill  and  desires  to  have 
that  opportunity.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  gentleman  would  have 
more  than  enough  notification  if  he 
needs  to  be  here  on  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  he  would  have 
more  than  enough  notification  with 
regard  to  that  issue,  and.  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  the  Speaker  would 
certainly  consult  with  the  minority  so 
that  any  motions  to  recommit  would 
be  entertained  properly  and  all  per- 
sons would  be  notified  so  that  the 
House  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
thank  my  friend  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  next  week. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1990 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday,  January  30, 
1990.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday.  January  31,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Darden).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  requests  for  1 
minute  speeches. 


VETO  OVERRIDE  OF  H.R.  2712 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  veto  override  of 
H.R.  2712  and  to  praise  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  for  their  overwhelming 
vote  in  support  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow-  Chinese  students 
studying  in  the  United  States  to 
remain  here  until  they  are  able  to 
return  to  their  homeland  free  of  fear 
from  government  persecution.  In  my 
view  it  would  be  simply  unconscion- 
able to  force  over  30,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents back  into  the  clutches  of  a  re- 
pressive and  murderous  government. 
H.R.  2712  will  provide  comprehensive 
legal  safeguards  for  these  students, 
and,  despite  the  President's  statement 
that  he  can  and  will  protect  these  stu- 
dents without  additional  legislation  I 
believe  that  he  was  sorely  misguided 
in  vetoing  the  bill. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  over  the 
last  decade  about  promoting  freedom 
and  democracy  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
China's  own  reform  movement  was 
brutally  quashed  last  June  in  Tianan- 
men Square.  Since  that  time  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  shown  little 
willingness  to  consider  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  its  own  people.  Mr. 
President,  despite  your  desire  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  China,  which 
I  fully  share,  now  is  not  the  time  to 


pursue  business  as  usual  with  that 
country.  Chinese  students  living  in  the 
United  States  need  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation.  The  message 
we  send  today  in  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  the  right  message.  The 
events  at  Tiananmen  Square  were  bar- 
baric, and  have  not  been  forgotten  and 
should  not  be  forgiven. 


FREE  AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  pulling  another 
stunt.  He  is  holding  hostage  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  blaming  it  on 
bureaucratic  redtape.  IPCE,  the  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  re- 
cruiting and  training  opposition  poll 
watchers,  has  not  received  their  $1.5 
million  in  funds  to  operate.  UNO  has 
not  received  the  funds  or  the  office 
equipment  and  vehicles  purchased  by 
U.S.  funds. 

On  October  4,  263  of  us  voted  to  give 
$9  million  as  insurance  that  Nicara- 
guans  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  running  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  funds  would  help  counter- 
balance the  blatant  use  of  government 
resources  by  the  Sandinistas  to  main- 
tain power. 

Last  week,  I  returned  from  Nicara- 
gua cautiously  optimistic  over  the 
preparations.  Violeta  Chamorro  and 
the  UNO  opposition  party  have  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  them. 

What  they  do  not  have  are  re- 
sources. We  fought  a  hard  battle  to 
obtain  the  funds  for  prodemocratic  ac- 
tivities in  Nicaragua,  and  the  National 
Republican  and  Democratic  institutes 
dodged  many  obstacles  to  send  the 
funds  to  Nicaragua. 

While  Daniel  Ortega  is  using  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  to  hold  up  the  re- 
lease of  opposition  funds,  I  saw  him 
give  away  nine  new  Soviet-made  trac- 
tors and  numerous  tracts  of  land  to 
those  attending  his  rally.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  FSLN  campaign  funds  paid 
for  those  door  prizes.  And  UNO  can't 
even  pay  anything  to  those  dedicated 
to  assuring  the  ballot  boxes  aren't 
stuffed. 

I  met  with  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Observer  Mission. 
They  claim,  and  I'm  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  if  even  50  percent  of  the 
polls  are  without  opposition  watchers 
and  the  Sandinistas  claim  victory,  no 
one  will  say  the  election  was  fair. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  Oretega's  best  inter- 
est to  release  our  funds. 

Ortega's  latest  ploy  serves  only  to 
exemplify  his  fear  of  losing. 

I  saw  UNO  supporters  turn  out  by 
the  hundreds  to  show  support  for  the 
Chamorro  ticket.  They  are  ready  to 


see  a  change  in  government  and  are 
sick  of  the  repressive  Sandinista 
regime.  I  hope  you  are  as  outraged  as  I 
that  Daniel  Ortega  is  trying  to  under- 
mine the  will  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS 
LEGISLATION  VETO  OVERRIDE 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
vote  today  to  override  the  P»resident's 
veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  bill  protecting 
Chinese  students  from  deportation, 
showed  that  this  House  is  not  con- 
fused by  the  administration's  dubious 
justification  of  its  veto— that  the  veto 
could  appease  China's  leaders  without 
in  any  way  hurting  or  endangering 
Chinese  students  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  incredible  and 
inconceivable  on  its  face.  Why  oh  why 
were  China's  leaders  appeased  by  a 
veto  that  President  Bush  now  says 
would  have  had  no  effect? 

The  reason  China's  aging  tyrants 
were  appeased  by  the  President's  veto 
is  the  very  same  reason  that  Chinese 
students  here  were  mortally  terrified 
by  it:  Both  groups  knew  the  protection 
provided  by  the  Executive  order 
alone— without  the  backing  of  law- 
could  be  tenuous  and  ephemeral,  and 
could  be  revoked  by  the  President  at 
any  time,  just  as  easily  as  it  was  in- 
voked by  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  President  Bush 
sent  a  message  when  he  vetoed  the 
bill,  that  many  of  us  found  unaccept- 
able and  offensive,  this  House  today 
sent  a  message  even  more  loud  and 
clear,  a  message  of  freedom,  that  will 
reverberate  from  Washington, 
throughout  this  country,  and  all  the 
way  to  the  government  halls  of  power 
in  Beijing. 

I  enclose  the  eloquent  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24,  1990] 
On  China,  Trust  Is  Not  Enough 

Congress  now  has  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty to  show  Beijing,  and  President  Bush,  how 
the  American  people  feel  about  the  back- 
ward-looking policies  of  China's  fading  lead- 
ers, and  the  Administration's  shameful 
apologetics  on  their  behalf.  It  can  do  so  by 
voting  this  week  to  override  Mr.  Bush's  veto 
of  a  measure  that  could  help  guarantee  Chi- 
nese students  in  this  country  a  chaince  to 
stay. 

The  bill,  originally  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Nancy  Pelosi,  California  Demo- 
crat, passed  both  houses  overwhelmingly. 
But  the  President,  heeding  Chinese  de- 
mands, vetoed  it  last  month,  just  as  he  sent 
his  high-level  aides  off  to  China.  For  Con- 
gress to  override  would  clearly  signal  that 
the  American  people  are  not  yet  ready  for 
business  as  usual  with  the  butchers  of  Beij- 
ing. 

Any  Administration  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able leeway  from  Congress  in  the  routine 
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conduct  of  foreign  relations.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration notes,  correctly,  that  it  has,  by 
executive  action,  granted  students  the  same 
right  to  apply  for  renewal  of  their  visas 
without  first  returning  home.  But  that  just 
makes  the  veto  look  like  a  transparent  at- 
tempt to  appease  Beijing. 

China  is  anything  but  a  routine  foreign 
policy  issue.  Sino-American  relations  direct- 
ly affect  more  than  a  billion  people.  They 
touch  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  including 
America's  human  rights  standards,  military 
cooperation  between  two  nuclear  powers 
and  attitudes  toward  the  murderous  Khmer 
Rouge  in  Cambodia. 

The  right  way  for  a  President  to  handle 
such  questions  cannot  be  simply  to  say: 
Trust  me.  I'm  an  old  China  hand.  Since  the 
surprise  I)ecember  mission  to  Beijing., 
Americans  have  made  plain  their  deep  dis- 
trust of  the  President's  China  initiatives- 
even  before  the  Administration  admitted 
earlier  high-level  contacts  with  Chinese 
leaders.  Can  Congress  now  trust  the  perma- 
nence of  executive  remedies  for  the  student 
visa  problem? 

By  overriding  the  veto.  Congress  can 
nudge  America's  China  FK)licies  back  toward 
decency. 


RELEASE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
NICARAGUA  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  Daniel  Ortega  and  his  Marxist/ 
Sandinista  government  to  get  off  the 
dime  and  start  playing  by  the  rules  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  "dime"  is  actually  more  than  $1 
million  of  United  States  money- 
money  appropriated  in  good  faith  by 
this  Congress  to  promote  a  free  and 
fair  election  in  Nicaragua  next 
month— money  that  is  desperately 
needed  to  recruit  and  train  opposition 
poll  watchers— money  that  has  become 
bogged  down  in  apparently  endless 
Sandinista  redtape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ballenger,  and  I 
spent  3  days  in  Nicaragua,  talking 
with  everyone  from  members  of  the 
U.N.  observer  team  to  church  leaders 
to  opposition  leaders  to  plain,  old  citi- 
zens. 

The  message  from  all  sides  was  un- 
mistakeable:  There  is  an  air  of  expec- 
tation that  elections  will  happen.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  struggle 
to  conduct  truly  democratic  elections 
in  a  country  where  such  a  thing  is  a 
novelty,  but  with  that  progress  has 
come  the  potential  for  serious  pitfall. 

As  he  has  done  so  often  in  the  past, 
Daniel  Ortega  has  shown  himself 
adept  at  deliberate  mischief  making. 
He's  using  his  power  and  total  govern- 
ment control  to  thwart  the  process  by 
withholding  funds  for  poll  watching 
and  verification  of  registration. 

Without  opposition  poll  watchers  at 
the  more  than  4,300  polling  stations  in 
Nicaragua,   this  election   process  will 


make    the    brinks    robbery    look    like 
petty  larceny. 

It's  time  for  the  Sandinistas  to  put 
our  money  where  their  mouths  are— in 
the  democratic  election  process  they 
keep  saying  they  support,  a  process 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  so  clearly  de- 
serve. 


n  1740 
TRIBUTE  TO  ALONZO  A.  SWANN 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  and  seek  due 
recognition  for  World  War  II  veteran 
Alonzo  A.  Swann,  a  great  American 
hero. 

During  World  War  II,  Alonzo  Swann 
was  a  steward's  mate  assigned  to  man 
gun  tub  10  as  a  crewmember  of  the 
U.S.S.  Intrepid.  On  October  29.  1944, 
while  patroling  off  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, the  Intrepid  was  engaged  by 
some  of  the  first  Japanese  kamikaze 
planes.  As  the  battle  of  Luzon  raged 
on.  a  plane,  bent  on  destruction, 
hurled  at  the  Intrepid's  flight  deck  in 
a  kamikaze  attempt.  Alonzo  Swann 
and  the  other  steward's  mates  of  gun 
tub  10  tried  furiously  to  bring  the 
plane  down.  Alonzo  Swann  continued 
to  fire  at  the  plane  until  it  collided 
with  the  Intrepid. 

The  actions,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  of  Alonzo  Swann  and  the 
other  crewmembers  of  gun  tub  10  were 
not  in  vain.  Their  relentless  firing  in- 
flicted such  great  damage  on  the  kami- 
kaze plane  that  it  was  unable  to  main- 
tain its  course  and  instead  it  crashed 
directly  into  gun  tub  10,  sparing  the 
Intrepid  from  fatal  damage  but  caus- 
ing fatal  and  serious  injuries  to  the 
members  of  gun  tub  10. 

It  was  freely  acknowledged  that  of 
all  of  the  gun  batteries  that  fired  upon 
the  Japanese  plane,  only  the  crew  of 
gun  tub  10  remained  at  their  station, 
until  the  plane  was  brought  down.  All 
others,  succumbing  to  the  natural  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation,  discontin- 
ued firing  and  sought  the  protection 
of  the  splinter  shields— all  save  the 
stewards  and  steward's  mates  of  gun 
tub  10. 

For  this  act  of  bravery,  which  Assist- 
ant Chaplin  Donald  Ickes  said  was  un- 
equaled  by  any  of  the  other  consider- 
able acts  of  heroism  he  had  witnessed, 
the  members  of  gun  tub  10  were 
awarded  the  highest  naval  honor  pos- 
sible, the  Navy  Cross.  For  unknown 
reasons,  this  award  was  later  down- 
graded to  the  bronze  star. 

Alonzo  Swann,  placed  in  a  dire  situa- 
tion that  most  Americans  will  never 
know,  answered  his  Nation's  call  of 
duty  above  the  human  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  By  remaining  at  his 
station    and    risking    his    life    when 
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others  sought  cover,  he  saved  lives  and 
protected  his  ship  from  crippling 
damage. 

Alonzo  Swanns  first  petition  to  be 
duly  recognized  for  his  bravery  fell  on 
the  Navy's  deaf  ears.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied, I  am  not  satisfied,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  not  be  satisfied.  The  Navy  has 
Informed  me  that  they  have  reopened 
Mr.  Swann's  case.  I  thank  the  Navy 
and  strongly  urge  them  to  give  him  his 
long  sought,  just  reward.  Award 
AJonzo  A.  Swarm  the  Navy  Cross. 


H.R.  3686.  FAIR  HOUSING  ACT 

AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  recessed  for  the  December  break  I 
introduced  legislation  which  will  stop 
discriminatory  housing  practices 
against  senior  citizens. 

My  legislation,  H.R.  3686.  eliminates 
a  vague  provision  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act,  which  has  placed  a  burdensome 
requirement  on  landlords  of  senior 
housing. 

Under  the  law.  a  senior  park  can  be 
declared  a  family  park  if  it  does  not 
offer  the  proper  amenities.  Rather 
than  face  the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit, 
many  landlords  of  senior  parks  have 
decided  to  open  their  projects  to  fami 
lies. 

My  legislation  would  eliminate  this 
requirement  for  such  amenities,  giving 
landlords  and  senior  citizens  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  exactly  is  required. 

The  bill  does  keep  in  place  safe- 
guards against  discrimination  by  re- 
quiring senior  housing  to  demonstrate 
an  intention  to  be  a  seniors  housing 
project  by  having  80  percent  of  the 
dwelling  units  occupied  by  one  person 
over  the  age  of  55. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  to 
senior  citizens  to  expect  them  to  live 
in  this  state  of  limbo.  By  eliminating 
this  provision  the  law  will  be  clarified 
and  landlords  will  be  able  to  easily  de- 
termine if  they  meet  the  regulations 
without  having  to  go  to  court. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3683,  and  stop  discrimination  against 
senior  housing. 


LEVERAGED  BUYOUTS  LEAVE 
DEDICATED  COMPANY  EM- 
PLOYEES WITHOUT  JOBS  OR 
INCOME 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  spoke  of  my  alarm  about  the 
result  of  many  leveraged  buyouts 
during  the  last  decade.  Today.  I  want 


to  specifically  mention  one  of  these 
transactions. 

Rich's,  one  of  Atlanta's  true  retail 
institutions,  finds  itself  owned  by  a 
holding  company  controlled  by  a  cor- 
porate raider  named  Campeau  who 
has  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 
Rich's  is  a  profitmaking  business  and 
its  employees  work  hard  every  day  to 
provide  quality  goods  and  services  to 
the  general  public.  While  Rich's  has 
remained  profitable,  the  parent  com- 
pany has  an  overlay  of  debt  which 
cannot  be  overcome. 

What  is  especially  tragic  is  that  our 
Tax  Code  provides  an  incentive  for 
companies  to  go  further  into  debt  and 
discourages  the  accumulation  of 
equity.  Those  who  work  should  reap 
the  rewards.  However,  leveraged 
buyouts  leave  dedicated  company  em- 
ployees without  jobs  or  income  be- 
cause corporate  raiders  have  co-opted 
the  company's  assets  for  immediate 
personal  profit. 

We  cannot  continue  to  mortgage  our 
future  through  corporate  debt  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayers. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IS  OUR  NATU- 
RAL ECONOMIC  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL TRADING  PARTNER 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ  "  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  bursting  out 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  marvelous 
sight  to  behold.  We  watched  Central 
America,  East  Europe.  Lebanon,  South 
Africa,  where  progress  is  being  made. 
But  we  need  to  remember  our  natural 
neighbors,  Latin  America.  It  is  a  his- 
toric alliance.  It  is  politically  right,  it 
is  morally  correct,  and  they  make  a 
natural  economic  trading  and  commer- 
cial partner. 

Everyone  looks  to  1992  in  Europe, 
the  little  dragons  of  Asia  and  our  trou- 
bled Middle  East.  But  with  our  grow- 
ing Spanish-speaking  population  in 
the  United  States,  we  need  to  remem- 
ber to  come  home  and  have  a  vision,  to 
come  home  and  look  ahead,  to  come 
home  and  make  international  progress 
by  taking  care  of  our  natural  geo- 
graphic, historic  partners,  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  whole  world  looks  for  exploding 
freedom  in  Europe;  let  us  not  forget 
our  natural  neighbors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTHA  HICKS 

<Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  recognize  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Martha  Schultz  Hicks,  of  San 
Antonio,  TX.  In  November  of  1989. 
Martha    was    presented    the    distin- 


guished honor  of  being  named  "Ameri- 
can Business  Woman  of  the  Year  "  by 
the  American  Business  Women's  Asso- 
ciation [ABWA]. 

Each  year  the  ABWA  recognizes  one 
of  its  member's  professional  achieve- 
ments and  community  involvement 
and  presents  them  with  its  highest 
award.  I  am  not  surprised  that  1989's 
recipient  was  Martha. 

I  have  known  Martha  since  I  was  a 
county  judge  in  San  Antonio,  Bexar 
County,  and  she  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  community.  Her  unre- 
lenting effort  to  help  others  has  bene- 
fited those  in  San  Antonio.  Martha's 
devotion  to  education  and  her  person- 
al involvement  in  teaching  others  to 
achieve  their  goals  has  truly  benefited 
the  business  community  there. 

So,  today  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
"Congratulations  and  thank  you 
Martha,  for  all  you  have  achieved  for 
yourself  and  for  San  Antonio.  " 


REPLACING  THE  BERLIN  WALL 
WITH  A  METAL  FENCE 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  to  members  of  East  Germany's 
Volkskammer— or  People's  Parlia- 
ment—in early  January.  Acting  Presi- 
dent Wolfgang  Grlach,  announced  his 
intention  to  complete  the  dismantling 
of  the  wall.  If  you  read  the  transcript 
of  the  speech  you  also  learned  of  the 
intention  to  replace  the  soon-to-be 
downed  wall,  with  a  metal  fence  of 
some  sort. 

I  was  very  interested  to  see  that 
news  reports  of  Mr.  Grlach's  speech 
did  not  contain  any  reference  to  the 
metal  fence  proposal.  Perhaps  no  one 
wanted  to  "Jam  a  stick  into  the 
spokes"  of  what  has  uinversally  been 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment—the tearing  down  of  the  Berlin 
Wall.  The  idea  of  replacing  the  wall 
with  a  fence  was  finally  mentioned  in 
a  caption  that  accompanied  a  picture 
of  East  German  workers  removing  a 
large  segment  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times. 

I  mention  this  little  story  because  I 
am  concerned  about  people  who  exhib- 
it a  dangerous  penchant  for  hearing 
what  they  want  to  hear,  they  want  to 
hear  it.  No  one  doubts  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  changing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  certainly  we  all  want  the 
seeds  of  democracy  to  flourish  in  East 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 
However,  events  could  very  easily  spin 
out  of  control.  When  and  where,  we 
don't  know— nor  does  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. In  the  meantime,  let's  not 
forget  that  approximately  560,000 
Soviet  troops  still  have  their  heels  dug 
into  East  European  soil. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION— MOST-FA- 
VORED-NATION TRADING 
STATUS  FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  reextend  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  to  the 
country  of  Romania. 

On  December  17.  1989.  the  people  of 
Romania,  htmgering  for  control  over 
their  own  destinies,  rose  up  en  masse 
and.  echoing  events  of  our  own  coun- 
try's establishment,  entered  into  a 
bloody  confrontation  with  forces  of  a 
tyrannical  ruler  which  culminated  on 
December  21  with  the  people  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ceausescu's  oppression 
that  had  lain  so  heavy  on  their  shoul- 
ders for  the  past  27  years.  In  establish- 
ing a  transitional  government,  the 
people  of  Romania  have  set  about  the 
difficult  and  arduous  task  of  righting 
the  social,  political,  and  economic 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
despotic  Ceausescu  regime.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one.  The  standard  of 
living  in  Romania  brought  about  by 
Ceausescu's  policies  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  Europe.  For  a  fledgling  gov- 
ernment, struggling  to  incorporate 
democratic  principles  into  its  govern- 
ing scheme  and  to  survive  and  grow, 
its  economic  house  must  be  put  in 
order  quickly,  with  an  infusion  of  tan- 
gible capital  and  goods.  However,  for 
the  economic  impact  of  that  assistance 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  based  upon 
trade  which  creates  jobs  that  are  long 
lasting,  rather  than  direct  aid.  which 
is  fleeting. 

Reinstituting  the  most-favored- 
nation  trading  status  for  Romania  is 
the  United  States  trade  incentive  best 
suited  to  meet  these  goals.  That 
action,  in  my  view,  meets  the  goals  of 
this  fledgling  government. 

MFN  has  proven  in  the  past  to  be  a 
mutually  beneficial  trading  instru- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Romania  as  well  as  an  instrimient  to 
effectuate  social  and  political  change 
in  Romania— however  minimal  it 
might  previously  have  been. 

In  1975,  Romania  was  granted  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  as  a  way 
of  rewarding  and  promoting  its  dem- 
onstrated political  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  mid-1960's. 
Romania  has  sought  to  institute  exter- 
nal policies  which  are  consistent  with 
its  own  view  of  its  national  interests. 
For  example.  Romania: 

Condemned  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; 

Criticized  the  invasions  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Kampuchea; 

Was  the  only  Warsaw  Pact  coimtry 
to  recognize  Israel; 


Refused  to  endorse  anti-U.S.  name 
calling  resolutions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

Insisted  upon  having  relationships 
independent  of  U.S.S.R.  with  China, 
West  Germany,  Israel,  and  the  United 
States; 

Did  not  participate  in  Warsaw  Pact 
troop  maneuvers  outside  its  borders; 

Resisted  Soviet  efforts  to  integrate 
the  East  European  and  Soviet  econo- 
mies; 

Was  the  only  Warsaw  Pact  country 
to  conduct  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
trade  with  the  non-Communist  world. 

Following  the  extension  of  MFT^ 
status  to  Romania,  trade  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  expand- 
ed fourfold  from  $450  million  in  1975 
to  $1.2  billion  in  1985,  before  declining 
in  later  years  due  to  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Ceausescu  regime.  Leading 
U.S.  exports  were  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  com  and  soybeans, 
coal,  power  generating  equipment,  fer- 
tilizer, animal  skins,  and  pulp  waste. 
Topping  the  imports  from  Romania 
were  petroleum  products,  clothing, 
iron  and  steel  products,  footwear,  and 
furniture.  It  is  estimated  that  at  its 
height,  trade  with  Romania  generated 
some  12,000  jobs  within  the  United 
States. 

The  two  governments  constructed  a 
framework  conducive  to  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  economic  cooperation.  In 
addition  to  granting  MFN  in  1975,  the 
United  States  supported  the  expan- 
sion of  American  exports  to  Romania 
by  determining  Romania's  eligibility 
for  United  States  export  financing 
programs.  Romania  has  utilized  Exim- 
bank  lending  programs  and  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  [CCCD  credits, 
aggregating  over  $1  billion  in  U.S. 
Goverrunent-backed  credits  since  1975 
(about  $800  million  through  the  CCC 
and  $200  million  through  the  Exim- 
bank).  Beginning  in  1976,  Romania 
also  enjoyed  special  tariff  preferences 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences [GSP]  Program  which  the 
United  States  extends  to  developing 
countries.  Under  the  GSP  F»rogram. 
over  $700  million  in  goods  from  Roma- 
nia entered  the  United  States  between 
1976  and  1987,  at  which  point  Roma- 
nia was  stripped  of  its  GSP  privileges. 

Under  the  MFN,  30  United  States 
firms  set  up  sades  offices  in  Romania. 
For  instance.  Control  Data  Corp.  en- 
tered into  a  joint  venture  to  manufac- 
ture computer  peripherals  for  sale  in 
Romania.  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
West. 

However  economic  conditions  for 
Romania  began  to  go  sour  in  1981, 
brought  about  by  past  economic  mis- 
management, the  international  credit 
squeeze,  the  adjustment  of  the  econo- 
my to  slower  growth,  and  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  world  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leiun  products  market,  which  made  a 
large  segment  of  Romania's  exports 
industry     unprofitable.     Paced     with 


enormous  internal  economic  difficul- 
ties and  a  rising  foreign  debt  the 
nation  launched  an  enormous  austeri- 
ty drive.  Because  of  these  factors  and 
Ceausescu's  drive  to  eliminate  Roma- 
nia's external  debt,  imports  were  cut- 
back drastically  and  personal  con- 
sumption for  the  general  public  was 
cut  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  cost  to  Romanians  was  tremen- 
dous, as  living  standards  fell  abysmal- 
ly, particularly  in  the  availability  of 
food  and  energy.  A  refusal  to  contem- 
plate economic  reforms  and  excessive- 
ly severe  financial  austerity  measures 
drove  living  standards  to  their  lowest 
level  since  the  mid-1950's.  Bucharest 
was  the  darkest  and  coldest  capital 
city  in  Europe.  This  further  erosion  of 
the  standard  of  living  added  to  the 
growing  public  unrest  which  had  been 
fueled  by  the  repressive  social  meas- 
ures Instituted  by  the  Ceausescu 
regime. 

Long  known  for  its  hiunan  rights 
violations,  the  Ceausescu  regime  re- 
ceived Increasing  attention  for  its  re- 
pression of  religious  liberties,  freedom 
of  speech,  free  emigration  and  other 
such  deplorable  acts  against  the 
human  spirit  and  body. 

The  extension  of  MFN  has  proven  to 
be  an  effective  tool  for  social  reforms 
within  Romania. 

The  granting  of  MFTJ  status  to  Ro- 
mania was  conditioned  upon  its  com- 
pliance w^ith  provisions  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  known  as  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment.  These  provisions, 
entitled  "Freedom  of  Emigration  In 
East- West  Trade."  which  principally 
make  nonmarket  economy  countries 
ineligible  for  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  upon  a  determination  that 
"such  country  denies  Its  citizens  the 
right  or  opportunity  to  emigrate." 

Because  of  its  economic  Importance 
to  Romania,  the  potential  for  loss  of 
MFN  status  due  to  a  failure  to  comply 
with  Jackson-Vanlk  had  proven  an  im- 
portant bargaining  tool  in  United 
States  dealings  with  Romania  on  Its 
emigration  and  other  human  rights 
policies.  Under  this  MFN  leverage 
there  had  been  a  distinct  Improvement 
In  Romanian  emigration  performance. 
The  1974  Jackson- Vanik  amendment 
links  extension  of  MFN  with  perform- 
ance In  the  area  of  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leverage 
afforded  by  aiuiual  review  has  been  ef- 
fective in  producing  a  rate  of  emigra- 
tion from  Romania  comparable  to  that 
of  all  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
combined,  excluding  East  Germany. 
The  average  emigration  rate  from  Ro- 
mania to  the  United  States,  Israel,  and 
West  Germany  nearly  tripled  in  the 
decade  following  the  extension  of 
MFN,  including  a  sevenfold  Increase  in 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  Over 
154,000  Romanians— roughly  1  In  160 
of  the  country's  current  population- 
have    departed    the    country    legally 
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since  MFN  was  granted.  Moreover, 
under  MFN  leverage,  procedures  for 
emigration  have  been  eased  and  some 
of  the  hardships  encountered  by  indi- 
viduals applying  for  immigration,  such 
as  harassment  by  the  secret  police. 
loss  of  employment,  loss  of  housing. 
and  the  denial  of  access  to  social  serv- 
ices had  been  alleviated. 

Annual  MFN  review  had  helped  the 
United  States  highlight  individual 
human  rights  cases,  and  in  some  in- 
stances resolved  them  in  a  positive 
manner.  However  these  instances  were 
few  and  slow  in  being  completed. 

Congress,  growing  ever  critical  of 
the  repressive  Ceausescu  regime  and 
the  deliberate  lack  of  progress  in  its 
movement  toward  human  rights  re- 
forms, sought  to  impose  further  strin- 
gent human  rights  conditions  in  its 
granting  of  a  Jackson- Vanik  waiver  for 
an  extension  of  MFN  to  Romania  in 
1988.  Unwilling  to  accept  the  prospect 
of  further  conditions  being  imposed  on 
his  government,  Ceausescu  unilateral- 
ly withdrew  his  country's  participation 
in  the  extension  of  MFN  by  the 
United  States.  Specifically.  Ceausescu 
sought  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  fur- 
ther conditions  by  the  United  States 
that  his  goverrunent  effect  meaningful 
democratic  reforms  within  Romania. 

Finally,  in  December  1989.  the  Ro- 
manian people,  faced  with  a  bleak  ex- 
istence at  best,  and  hounded  by 
Ceausescu  s  police  squads,  deprived  of 
the  most  basic  human  rights,  and 
forced  to  exist  on  an  inhuman  stand- 
ard of  living,  decided  they  had  had 
enough  and  moved  to  take  their  desti- 
ny into  their  own  hands,  and  like  our 
Founding  Fathers  some  200  years  ago. 
rose  up  and  overthrew  the  despotic 
and  repressive  regime.  We  all  watched 
this  on  television  with  wonder,  as  his- 
tory unfolded  before  our  eyes. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Ceausescu. 
the  transitional  government  has  strug- 
gled valiantly  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  creation  of  a 
new  government,  right  the  social 
wrongs  of  the  past  regime,  and  foster 
an  economic  climate  that  will  provide 
an  improved  standard  of  living  for  its 
downtrodden  people.  It  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  very  difficult 
task  indeed. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  creation  of 
America's  democracy,  when  at  our 
darkest  hour  we  seni  three  emissar- 
ies—among them  Benjamin  Franklin. 
to  a  political  and  economic  giant  of 
the  times  seeking  support  in  our  ef- 
forts toward  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. With  the  swipe  of  a  pen. 
Prance,  legitimized  and  recognized  the 
fledgling  government  that  was  to 
become  the  United  States  of  America. 
Prance's  signing  of  the  Economic 
Treaty  of  1778  provided  our  country 
with  the  economic  means  to  continue 
our  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  was 
the  first  economic  recognition  of  our 
country,  and  provided  our  forefathers 


with  a  critical  opportunity  to  further 
establish  the  internal  foundation  upon 
which  our  democracy  would  be  built. 
In  other  words,  France  provided  cru- 
cial support  toward  the  success  of  our 
young  government  in  providing  what 
would  today  be  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
tension by  France  of  most-favored- 
nation  trading  status  to  the  United 
States. 

We  stand  at  a  very  critical  juncture 
in  time,  faced  with  an  opportunity 
that  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  situation 
facing  France  in  1788.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  our  hand  to  a 
fledgling  government  and  offer  nation- 
sustaining  aid  and  assistance  in  consid- 
ering the  reextension  of  U.S.  MFN 
trade  status  to  a  people  that  have 
beaten  overwhelming  odds  in  success- 
fully throwing  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny. 

After  ejecting  the  Ceausescu  regime 
from  power,  the  interim  goverrmient 
has  already  extended  full  religious 
freedoms  and  the  freedom  of  speech  to 
the  people  of  Romania,  and  has  fur- 
ther stated  its  strong  desire  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  former  regime.  No 
less  important  from  our  perspective  is 
the  fact  that  the  interim  government 
has  announced  its  clear  intention  to 
hold  free  and  open  elections  on  May 
20.  1990,  this  year. 

For  practical  purposes,  there  are  two 
criteria  which  must  be  met  prior  to 
the  extension  of  MFN  to  any  country. 

First,  the  United  States  must  have  a 
valid  trade  agreement  with  the  candi- 
date country.  In  the  case  of  Romania, 
a  bilateral  trade  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  in  1975,  and  will  not  expire 
until  August  of  this  year. 

Second,  the  candidate  country  must 
be  in  compliance  with  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  free  emigration  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Again,  in  the 
CEise  of  Romania,  and  as  I  have  already 
stated,  there  now  exists  within  Roma- 
nia de  facto  free  emigration.  More- 
over, the  interim  government  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  provide  for 
free  emigration  by  law. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
extend  a  hand  of  friendship  and  sup- 
port to  the  people  of  Romania  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. This  gesture  of  good  faith  and 
acknowledgment  of  legitimacy  by  the 
leading  power  of  the  free  world  would 
send  a  powerful  message  to  the  people 
of  Romania.  It  would  tell  the  Roma- 
nians that  Americans  support  them  in 
their  struggle,  that  we  trust  their  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  at  hand,  and 
that  they  have  a  friend  in  the  West.  It 
also  sends  a  similarly  important  mes- 
sage to  the  thousands  of  individuals 
and  corporations  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  free  world  whose 
capital  investment  in  Romania  will 
provide  the  economic  foundation  upon 
which  their  new  government  will  be 
built.  That  message  is  clearly  stated  in 


the  resolved  clause  of  the  resolution 
introduced  today  which  reads: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring^.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
move  immediately  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status, 
and  seek  to  offer  other  such  means  of  indi- 
rect economic  assistance  to  Romania  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  Romanian 
people  and  their  new  government,  and  to 
reward,  promote,  aid  and  assist  the  Roma- 
nian people  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  freedom. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  important  res- 
olution, and  in  moving  it  quickly  to 
the  floor. 


n  1750 

APPLY  PRESSURE  TO  HAITIAN 
DICTATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Darden).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  about  my  con- 
cern for  the  double  standard  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  when  it 
is  applied  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
overreaction  in  Panama  and  the  lack 
of  action  in  the  case  of  Haiti. 

The  invasion  of  Panama  was  illegal, 
brutal,  and  unnecessary.  A  great 
nation  like  the  United  States  should 
never  sink  to  the  barbaric  level  of  a 
thug  like  Manuel  Noriega.  A  super- 
power should  never  allow  itself  to  be 
goaded  into  a  state  of  macho  hysteria 
by  a  petty  tyrant  who  is  also  a  maniac. 
Iruiocent  Panamanians  and  United 
States  soldiers  should  not  have  had  to 
die  to  accomplish  a  task  which 'more 
patience  and  creative  pressure  could 
have  accomplished. 

They  are  going  to  make  a  deal.  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  are  going  to  make  a 
deal  anyhow.  Manuel  Noriega's  trial 
will  never  go  to  its  end.  The  monster 
deal  makers,  Mr.  Noriega,  the  DA,  and 
the  CIA,  the  Justice  Department,  will 
now  sit  down  and  make  a  deal.  The  in- 
vasion of  Panama  failed.  They 
brought  Noriega  out  alive.  They 
wanted  him  dead.  Noriega  alive  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
They  will  now  sit  down  and  make  a 
deal.  Noriega's  trial  will  result  in  the 
kind  of  deal  that  could  have  been 
made  without  all  the  killing  and  the 
unnecessary  dying. 

Too  many  civilians  in  Panama  died 
because  the  monster  deal  makers 
could  not  make  the  deal  in  advance, 
and  many  in  the  communities,  and  the 
people  in  Panama  that  suffered  the 
most  devastation  from  the  invasion 
were  poor  people  and  black  people. 
The  whole  question  of  race  in  Panama 
has  never  been  discussed  at  all  in  this 


situation,  and  it  is  important  that  it  be 
looked  at.  I  represent  the  largest  com- 
munity of  Panamanians  outside  of 
Florida.  They  are  all  glad  to  see  Nor- 
iega go.  They  are  all  mourning  the 
human  and  material  losses  experi- 
enced, but  most  of  my  constituents  are 
black  Panamanians,  and  they  are  wor- 
ried about  their  civil  rights  and  their 
human  rights,  worried  about  a  return 
to  the  kind  of  oppression  that  existed 
against  black  people  before  Noriega. 

Noriega,  like  many  other  tyrants, 
was  clever  enough  to  see  that  the  op- 
pressed people  are  the  ones  that  he 
could  win  over  and  make  loyal  to  him. 
so  he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  black 
people  of  Panama.  They  still  are  glad 
to  see  Noriega  go.  The  problem  is  now 
they  need  relief.  They  need  govern- 
ment aid.  They  need  private  aid.  They 
need  long-term  assistance  in  terms  of 
building  the  country  on  a  whole,  but 
certainly  those  communities  that  suf- 
fered most  need  assistance  from  the 
government  and  the  people  who  are 
generous  enough  to  know  that  a  large 
amount  of  devastation  took  place. 
Food  is  needed  immediately.  Clothing 
is  needed  immediately.  Most  of  all. 
some  recognition  of  the  long-term  obli- 
gation that  the  United  States  has  to 
Panama  that  is  needed. 

There  were  black  people  who  built 
the  Panama  Canal  who  have  never 
been  compensated  fully  for  their  con- 
tribution. They  are  worried  about  the 
United  States  invasion  of  Grenada, 
and  the  fact  that  Grenada  in  1983 
when  invaded  was  in  much  better 
shape  economically.  Grenada  is  now  a 
basket  case.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  worried  about  the  fact  there  will 
be  a  total  lack  of  recognition  of  their 
dilemma.  All  of  our  attention  will  be 
focused  on  Eastern  Europe,  on  El  Sal- 
vador, on  places  where  we  have  special 
interests,  but  are  not  concerned  about 
democracy,  necessarily.  We  are  more 
concerned  about  democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe  than  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
right  here  in  Haiti. 

Haiti  is  a  situation  where  the  United 
States  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
fluence. Consistently,  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  soft  approach  on 
Haiti.  We  are  again  faced  in  Haiti  with 
another  escalation  of  the  lack  of  free- 
dom. Another  election  was  scheduled, 
so  it  prompted  the  present  dictators  of 
Haiti  to  start  a  new  reign  of  terror. 
They  have  expelled  the  man  who 
wrote  the  constitution  for  that  new 
election,  Prosper  Avril.  now  coddled  by 
the  U.S.  Government  because  they  do 
not  speak  against  him.  Money  has 
been  covertly  sneaked  to  the  Haitians. 
They  are  surviving. 

The  administration  would  not  sur- 
vive for  6  months  if  the  United  States 
would  take  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  terror  there.  The  United  States 
has  more  power  and  influence  over  po- 
litical and  human  rights  abuse  in  Haiti 
than  it  has  in  any  other  nation.  The 


present  administration's  dictators 
there  could  not  exist  if  we  do  not  want 
them  to  exist.  We  should  show  the 
Haitian  military  regime  with  the  new 
reign  of  terror  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment means  business  about  democracy 
all  over  the  world,  and  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Haiti,  even  humanitarian  aid.  The  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  survive  upon  any 
money  we  send  to  Haiti,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  food  sent  to  children.  This 
is  a  goverrmient  with  no  scruples  and 
no  morality,  a  government  which  is 
preparing  another  crisis  for  the 
United  States  in  its  war  against  drugs. 

Drug  runners  are  using  Haiti.  Haiti 
is  a  major  drop-off  point,  still.  In  order 
to  finance  a  military  action,  where 
they  cannot  get  money  from  the 
United  States,  they  turn  to  the  drug 
runners.  If  we  mean  business  about 
fighting  drugs,  we  do  not  need  to 
invade  Haiti.  We  can  just  apply  pres- 
sure. In  6  months  that  pressure,  if  ap- 
plied through  the  right  channels, 
would  bring  down  the  oppressive  gov- 
ernment of  Haiti. 

Our  double  standard  is  such  that  we 
ignore  what  is  happening  on  this 
island,  which  is  just  90  miles  off  the 
shore  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  a 
double  standard  because  of  race?  Is  it 
a  double  standard  because  they  have 
no  Communist  party?  We  just  ignore 
the  human  rights  there.  There  are  5 
million  people  there,  and  I  hope  we 
end  the  double  standard.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  kind  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance for  Panama,  it  deserves  to  have 
pressure  on  Haiti.  Bring  down  the  gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  and  allow  human 
rights  to  flourish  there,  and  real  de- 
mocracy to  take  place  in  Haiti. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SCIENCE 
ADVISERS  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  legislation 
which  directs  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  to  take  the  lead  in  coordinat- 
ing Federal  policy  to  improve  math 
and  science  education  in  this  country. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  ap- 
parent given  our  Nation's  projected 
"shortfall  of  560.000  scientists  and  en- 
gineers by  the  year  2010."  This  short- 
fall is  aggravated  by  the  underrepre- 
sentation  of  minorities,  the  handi- 
capped, and  women  in  science,  all  of 
whom  will  constitute,  in  the  aggregate. 
85  percent  of  the  work  force  by  the 
year  2000.  [Washington  Post.  Jan.  9, 
1990,  p.  A17] 

What  we  have,  therefore,  is  a  two- 
prong  problem:  On  the  one  hand,  we 
currently  don't  have  enough  scientists 
and  engineers  for  research  and  devel- 
opment purposes:  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  future  pool  of  working-age 


Americans  who  could  possibly  fill  that 
gap  have  been  traditionally  underrep- 
resented  in  those  fields.  To  ensure  our 
Nation's  economic  competitiveness,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  as  legislators  to 
find  ways  of  increasing  the  representa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  This  point  is 
eloquently  made  by  National  Science 
Director  Erich  Bloch  who  has  stated 
publicly  that: 

The  Isu-ge  numbers  of  minorities  and 
women  in  the  countr>'  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty—one we  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Our 
motive  should  be  pragmatism  as  much  as  sil- 
truism— the  need  to  develop  all  our  human 
resources. 

My  own  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  minority  education  initiatives  to  our 
Nation's  economic  security  is  what 
prompted  me  to  introduce,  on  March 
22  of  last  year,  H.R.  1561,  The  Hispan- 
ic-Serving Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1989.  My  distinguished 
colleague  and  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  Finance  Chairman  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  introduced  the  companion  bill,  S. 
1669.  on  September  22  of  last  year. 
Senator  Bentsen  and  I  introudced  this 
legislation  because  we  believe  that  in 
this  age  of  constant  technological  ad- 
vances and  increasing  global  competi- 
tion, our  educational  system  is  faced 
with  a  tremendous  challenge  that  the 
Congress  must  help  that  system  to 
meet.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
included  a  provision  in  H.R.  1561 
which  would  authorize  postsecondary 
institutions  to  increase  the  representa- 
tion of  Hispanic- Americans  in  math, 
science,  and  engineering,  for  although 
"Hispanics  comprise  9  percent  of  the 
population  *  •  •  only  2  percent  of  all 
employed  scientists  and  engineers"  are 
Hispanic. 

In  fact,  increasing  representation  of 
Hispanic-Americaris  in  these  fields  was 
one  of  the  specific  strategies  outlined 
in  a  Federal  report  entitled— "Chang- 
ing America:  The  New  Face  of  Science 
and  Engineering.  " 

That  was  the  title  of  the  final  report 
of  the  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science 
and  technology,  which  was  statutorily 
established  during  the  99th  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  shore  up  our  scarci- 
ty of  workers  with  scientific  expertise. 

The  same  task  force  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead  in  launching  programs  to  help 
the  American  education  system  to  im- 
prove math  and  science  instruction: 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
single  employer  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
It  finances  one-half  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment performed  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  special  responsibility  to  be  a  pace- 
setter. 

By  taking  the  lead  in  math  and  sci- 
ence promotion,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  indirectly  encouraging 
private  industry  and  State  and  local 
goverrmient  to  do  the  same.  Some  of 
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the  programs  envisioned  under  this 
initiative  is  the  loaning  of  Federal  sci- 
entists to  teach  at  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  under  alternative 
teacher  certification  plans  as  well  as 
the  offering  of  job  cooperatives  with 
Federal  entities  engaged  in  scientific 
research.  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  NASA  are  among  some  of  the 
more  prominent  Federal  Department 
and  agencies  which  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  developing  such  programs. 

While  all  of  these  initiatives  are 
promising  and  exciting,  there  is  one 
major  flow  that  afflicts  them  all:  Not 
enough  Federal  policy  coordination. 

The  need  to  make  Federal  policy  on 
math  and  science  education  a  high  pri- 
ority is  clearly  underscored  in  the  task 
force's  report.  Accordingly  to  the  task 
force.  Federal  policy  in  these  educa- 
tional areas  should  be  made  and  co- 
ordinated at  the  Presidential  level  due 
to  the  President's  "broad,  strong,  and 
immediate"  influence.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  task  force  specifi- 
cally requested  that  the  President: 

Direct  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  to  establish  a  Feder- 
al coordination  committee  for  science,  engi- 
neering and  technology  to  provide  visibility. 
coordination,  and  accountability  for  Federal 
agency  plans  to  strengthen  the  science  and 
engineering  work  force. 

I  believe  this  recommendation  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important 
made  by  the  task  force,  because  it 
touches  on  a  crucial  point:  The  need 
for  better  coordination  between  the 
various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  promoting  science  education. 

This  is  precisely  the  rationale  for  my 
legislation,  which  focuses  visibility  on 
math  and  science  by  statutorily  au- 
thorizing the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser to  act  as  the  chief  coordinator  of 
Federal  efforts  to  enhance  math  and 
science  education  at  all  levels. 

Under  this  authorization,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser  would  not  only 
be  able  to  establish  a  coordination 
committee  as  requested  by  the  task 
force,  but  his  office  would  be  perma- 
nently charged  with  the  task  of  pro- 
moting math  and  science  education. 
Making  this  a  permanent  charge  of 
the  Science  Adviser,  and  clearly  out- 
lining what  that  charge  entails,  is  cru- 
cial to  ensuring  that  our  Nation  has 
the  necessary  manpower  resources  to 
maintain  its  economic  competitiveness 
beyond  this  new  decade  and  into  the 
21st  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.  For  those  Mem- 
bers Interested  in  this  legislation,  I 
submit  a  copy  of  my  bill  for  the 
Record. 

H.R.  3853 
A  bill  requiring  the  Office  of  Science  and 

Technology     Policy     to    coordinate    and 

evaluate  Federal  efforts  to  promote  and 

assist  mathematics  and  science  education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled. 


SECTION  1    POLICY  PLANNING;  AN.*LYSIS;  ADVICE 

Section  205  (a)  of  the  Presidential  Science 
and  Technology  Advisory  Organization  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6614fa))  is  amended— 

'1)  by  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  ( 14):  and 

'3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  il2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■il3)  coordinate  Federal  policy  designed 
to  improve  the  instruction  of  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  levels,  and  assess  how 
the  various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies can  assist  and  encourage  American  stu- 
dents to  pursue  postsecondary  study  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and 
other  technology-related  disciplines  which 
may  be  of  vital  importance  in  enhancing  our 
Nation's  economic  competitiveness;  and". 

SK<     2    St  IEN(  E   ANO  TECHNOLOGY   REPORT  AND 
ItlTHRlK. 

Section  206(a)  of  the  Presidential  Science 
and  Technology  Advisory  Organization  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6615(a))  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

•  2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
';  and":  and 

'3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(7)  an  evaluation  of  Federal  efforts  to  en- 
hance mathematics  and  science  education, 
including  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  in  in- 
creasing our  Nation's  manpower  resources 
in  mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and 
other  technology-related  disciplines.". 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN  TEX- 
TILE EQUIPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Darden).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ballenger]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
5  years  the  existing  duty  suspension  on  heat- 
set  stretch  textunng  textile  equipment. 

My  distnct  is  home  to  more  than  40,000  tex- 
tile employees  with  20,000  employed  in  one 
county  alone — Gaston  County.  I  cannnot 
stress  how  important  textiles  are  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  rural  North  Carolina. 

The  yarn  spinners  Industry  is  an  integral 
segment  of  this  larger  textile  family  on  whose 
behalf  I  have  introduced  this  legislation.  The 
machinery  in  question  is  designed  for  heat- 
set,  stretch  textunng  of  continuous  manmade 
fibers.  The  textured  yarns  are  major  compo- 
nents in  vanous  kinds  of  apparel  and  home 
furnishings. 

As  required  of  all  duty  suspension  bills, 
there  are  no  domestic  producers  of  the  textur- 
ing equipment  In  fact,  the  last  domestic  sup- 
plier of  this  machinery  ceased  production  in 
1973. 

Today,  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Jesse  Helms,  is  Introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  Senate.  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  ail  segments  of  the 
textile  industry  and  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  to  consider  this  bill  for 
inclusion  in  the  miscellaneous  tariff  and  trade 
legislation. 


THE  EXIMBANK  ESTABLISHES  A 
LOAN  LOSS  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr  Speaker,  after  many 
years  of  unflattering  reports  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAG]  and  repeated  calls 
to  action,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  [Eximbank]  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 4  the  creation  of  $4.8  billion  reserve  to 
cover  possible  losses  on  40  percent  of  Its  out- 
standing loans  and  guarantees.  As  the  author 
of  similar  legislation  (H.R.  3608)  during  the 
100th  Congress,  I  am  delighted  by  the  Exim- 
bank's  decision  to  establish  the  reserve.  The 
loan  loss  requirement  retroactively  took  effect 
to  September  30,  1989. 

Eximbank's  refusal  to  account  for  loan 
losses  hampered  the  ability  of  this  key  Feder- 
al export  agency  to  operate  vigorously.  With- 
out real-world  accounting,  Eximbank  loan  and 
guarantee  losses  would  likely  esclate,  and  re- 
strict the  U.S.  role  In  present  and  future  for- 
eign development.  Establishing  a  loan  loss  re- 
serve is  crucial  for  this  reason — and  especially 
important  in  light  of  a  1 987  GAG  report  stating 
that  discounted  Eximbank  loan  sales  may 
result  in  substantial  losses  for  the  agency  In 
the  years  In  which  they  are  sold.  At  least  now 
the  impact  of  any  Eximbank  loan  sales  will  be 
minimal,  since  the  losses  are  already  recog- 
nized In  the  reserve.  Hopefully,  this  action  will 
also  boost  the  long-term  financial  condition  of 
the  Eximbank.  As  before,  the  Eximbank  will 
continue  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  for  new  loans  and  expand  Its 
activities  during  this  period  of  expansion  In  the 
worid  economy. 

As  a  close  observer  of  the  Eximbank,  I  do 
not  believe  its  best  interests  were  served  by 
previous  annual  fiscal  reports  which  gave 
overly  rosy  but  Inaccurate  assessments  of  its 
condition.  While  the  new  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  looking  to  America  for 
help  in  restructuring  their  economies,  for  in- 
stance. Congress  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  decisions  about  the  Eximbank  based  on 
misleading  Information.  Reporting  the  Exim- 
bank loan  loss  reserve  will  clearly  also  help 
Congress  ensure  that  the  American  people 
are  getting  their  money's  worth  by  clarifying 
their  cost  in  financing  export  sales. 

Legislation  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  "International  Development  and 
Finance  Act"  (Public  Law  101-240),  requires 
the  Eximbank  to  submit  a  report  on  why  It  has 
persisted  In  not  establishing  a  loan  loss  re- 
serve. I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Exim- 
bank Board  and  Chairman  went  one  step  fur- 
ther and  created  the  actual  reserve.  After 
years  of  stonewalling  by  the  Eximbank  on  this 
matter,  new  Chairman  John  Macomber  de- 
serves praise  for  his  leadership  in  improving 
the  fair  representation  of  its  financial  status. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Eximbank  and 
its  mission,  I  am  confident  that  Its  adoption  of 
real-worid  bookkeeping  at  this  crucial  juncture 
will  help  dissuade  critics  arKi  opponents 
during  upcoming  debates  on  funding  for  its 
export  assistance  programs. 
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AN  EXHILARATING,  FASCINAT- 
ING, CHALLENGING  DECADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  today,  on  January  24,  1980,  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body,  the  first  member  to  be  elected  in 
the  new  decade  of  the  eighties. 

It  has  been  an  exhilarating,  fascinat- 
ing, challenging  ten  years,  filled  with 
joy  and  accomplishment,  as  well  as 
with  struggle  and  frustration. 

I  have  had  the  support  of  a  wonder- 
ful staff— the  best  of  any  Member  of 
Congress— both  at  home  and  here  in 
Washington.  They  do  me  and  our 
country  proud  every  day.  and  to  me, 
represent  the  face  of  the  committed, 
dedicated  people  of  Government  that 
all  our  citizens  ought  to  have  the 
chance  to  see. 

I  have  had  the  support  of  my  part- 
ner, the  light  of  my  life,  my  wife, 
Kathryn,  who  not  only  headed  my 
staff  during  the  early  years,  but  has 
provided  inspiration,  ideas,  and  leader- 
ship every  day  of  the  decade. 

I  thank  the  wonderful  people  whom 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  and  my 
country  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
this  magnificent  hall  of  human  free- 
dom. I  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to 
allow  me  to  continue  to  do  so. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  January  22  marked 
the  72d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. On  January  22,  1918,  independence 
from  Russian  domination  was  proudly  pro- 
claimed In  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  by  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  the  parliament  of  the 
people  of  Ukraine,  and  1  year  later,  the  Act  of 
Union  joined  western  and  eastern  Ukraine  into 
one  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

During  the  3  years  which  followed  this  dec- 
laration of  incjependence,  the  industrious 
Ukrainian  people  made  tremendous  progress 
toward  developing  a  stable  and  democratic 
government,  despite  constant  pressure  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, by  1922,  the  Bolsheviks  took  control, 
and  the  Ukrainians  entered  a  dark  penod  of 
oppression  and  persecution. 

During  the  barbaric  years  of  Stalin's  rule, 
the  Ukrainians  witnessed  mass  starvations, 
evacuations,  and  deportations,  as  the  Soviets 
attempted  to  destroy  the  national  identity  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  However,  the  Soviets 
were  not  able  to  crush  their  spirit  and  their 
great  desire  to  achieve  independence  and 
self-determination. 

Today  a  wave  of  freedom  Is  sweeping  over 
all  of  the  republics  which  have  long  been 
under  the  domination  of  Soviet  rule.  Millions  of 
Ukrainians  who  have  fought  to  preserve  their 


cultural  and  religious  heritage  are  bravely 
nsing  up  to  demand  that  their  country  may 
once  again  join  the  community  of  free  nations. 

The  Popular  Movement  of  Ukraine  for  Pere- 
budova,  an  organization  founded  only  a  few 
months  ago,  now  boasts  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  an  inspiring  display  of  unity  to 
commemorate  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
on  Sunday  more  than  100,000  people  formed 
a  human  chain  stretching  300  miles  from  the 
Ukrainian  capital  of  Kiev,  westward  to  the 
Ukrainian  city  of  Lvov. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Library  of  Congress 
sponsored  an  exhibit  to  commemorate  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  national  poet,  Taras  Shevchenko  I 
visited  this  exhibit,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  I  was  delight- 
ed that  the  Library  appropnately  highlighted 
the  magnificent  wntings  of  this  truly  outstand- 
ing Ukrainian  author,  choosing  from  its  collec- 
tion of  more  than  70.000  Ukrainian  books 
which  preserve  the  rich  cultural,  religious. 
social,  economic,  and  national  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  72d  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  proclamation  of  independence,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Amencans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Ukrainian-Amencans  throughout  the  United 
States,  In  commemorating  this  stirring  event  in 
the  history  of  free  nations. 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  to  press  the 
Soviets  at  every  opportunity  to  restore  free- 
dom for  the  downtrodden,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  remain  committed  to  devote  my 
efforts  tirelessly  until  the  Ukraine  Is  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  free  from  the  tyranny,  and  domi- 
nation of  the  Communists. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MEDICARE 
BENEFIT  IMPRO'VEMENTS  ACT 
OF  1990  BY  53  HOUSE  MEM- 
BERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  introduce 
the  Medicare  Benefit  Improvements  Act  of 
1990.  I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Madigan  and  an  additional  49  onginal  co- 
sponsors  have  joined  together  to  introduce 
this  important  new  bill. 

The  Medicare  Benefit  Improvements  Act 
would  provide  a  modest  yet  essential  expan- 
sion of  Medicare  benefits.  The  bill  would  im- 
prove the  Medicare  benefit  package  to  cover 
and  expand  four  services:  mammography, 
home  health  care  screening,  respite,  and  hos- 
pice. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  several  years, 
there  have  been  numerous  congressional 
hearings  and  studies  that  confirm  the  value  of 
these  benefits.  As  a  direct  result,  the  tieneflts 
were  Included  in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988.  Unfortunately,  when 
Congress  repealed  the  act,  these  benefits 
were  also  eliminated. 

The  bill  would  cover  mammography  screen- 
ing for  elderly  and  disabled  Medicare  tieneflci- 


aries.  The  clinical  benefits  of  mammography 
screening  have  been  confirmed  by  the  scien- 
tific community.  This  preventive  service  Is  pro- 
jected to  save  4,000  lives  per  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, women  ages  65  and  older  would  be  eli- 
gible for  biennial  mammography  screening. 
Disabled  beneficianes  would  be  eligible  for  a 
baseline  screening  with  subsequent  annual 
screenings  for  high-nsk  disabled  benefici£mes 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  49,  and  all  dis- 
abled women  t)etween  ages  50  ar>d  64 

The  bill  would  also  expand  the  Medicare 
home  health  benefit  to  cover  daily  services  for 
up  to  38  days  This  benefit  is  particularty  im- 
portant to  frail,  elderly  Medicare  benefk;iaries, 
many  of  whom  need  home  health  services  to 
recover  from  Illness,  regain  strength,  and  im- 
prove their  functional  abilities,  often  following 
a  hospital  epis<x)e. 

4n-home  respite  services  would  also  be  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  legislation.  Caregivers 
of  chronically  dependent,  homebound  Medi- 
care tieneficianes  would  be  allowed  up  to  80 
hours  per  year  of  respite.  This  benefit  is  es- 
sential to  caregivers  whose  efforts  make  it 
possible  for  severely  impaired  beneficianes  to 
remain  in  their  homes  and  avoid  institutional- 
ization 

Finally,  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit  would 
be  improved  by  eliminating  the  210-day  life- 
time limit  for  Medicare  covered  hospice  care. 

These  new  benefits  would  be  fully  financed 
by  a  modest  increase  m  the  part  B  premium. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  part  B  premium  would  increase  by  ap- 
proximately 80  cents  per  month  in  1991,  in- 
creasing to  only  $1.30  per  month  5  years  after 
the  program  is  fully  implemented.  This  mcxjest 
premium  increase  would  fund  the  full  cost  of 
these  new  benefits. 

Because  premiums  would  be  set  to  fund  the 
full  cost  of  these  new  benefits,  the  proposal  is 
financed  on  a  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  neutral 
basis. 

This  proposal  is  endorsed  by  a  numtier  of 
national  organizations,  including  The  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  Amencan  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  Older  Women's  League, 
Families  USA,  the  National  Association  for 
Home  Care.  Hospice  Association  of  Amencan, 
and  the  National  Alliance  of  Breast  Cancer 
Organizations. 

I  urge  you  to  join  us  as  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  and  push  for  its  swift  consideration 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  101st  Congress. 


AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  speak  this  evening  about 
American  opportunities.  Last  night  I 
talked  briefly  about  the  concept  of  an 
American  opportunities  workshop  on 
May  19.  This  is  the  idea  of  having  a 
90-minute  program  by  satellite  televi- 
sion available  to  anyone  in  America, 
either  through  their  local  cable  pro- 
grams or  because  they  were  able  to  get 
access  to  a  dish  receiver  or  to  a  hotel 
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that  has  a  down  link  or  to  a  school  or 
to  a  church. 

I  talked  about  the  concept  of  having 
90  minutes  by  which  by  television  we 
would  outline  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  solving  problems,  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  American  opportunities, 
and  a  new  way  of  developing  answers 
for  America's  future,  of  focusing  on 
the  concept  of  developing  21st  century 
citizenship  by  focusing  on  new  solu- 
tions for  the  nineties;  and  the  idea 
that  anyone  could  participate  that 
could  develop  their  own  site  and  they 
could  be  involved.  I  thought  that  I 
might  explain  why  we  decided  we 
could  develop  an  Ainerican  opportuni- 
ties workshop,  and  why  we  think  that 
is  an  important  idea. 

We  started  with  a  concept  that 
Thomas  Kuhn,  in  a  book  called  The 
Structure  of  Scientific  Revolution, 
first  made  popular.  Kuhn  argued  that 
science  could  be  thought  of  as  a  series 
of  very  big  ideas,  what  he  called  para- 
digms, and  a  paradigm  was  a  way  of 
thinking  about  something. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  thinking  about 
the  concept  of  gravity  had  developed  a 
new  paradigm,  a  new  way  of  approach- 
ing things,  which  then  solved  a  lot  of 
problems  for  scientists  and  for  physi- 
cists. 

Then  shortly  after  Sir  Isaac 
Newton— not  so  shortly  by  politicians' 
time  but  shortly  by  a  historian's 
time— people  like  Max  Planck  and 
Albert  Einstein  came  along,  and  they 
developed  the  concept  of  relativity  and 
of  quantum  mechanics.  And  that  again 
became  a  new  model,  a  new  way  of 
thinking  about  physics. 

What  Thomas  Kuhn  discovered  was 
that  by  focusing  on  these  basic 
changes  we  saw  a  big  change  in  sci- 
ence. Recently  we  saw,  for  example, 
the  concept  of  shift  in  geology  in  the 
late  fifties,  with  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  plate  tectonics,  the  fact 
that  the  continents  actually  move. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  today  agrees 
that  they  move  very  slowly  and  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  but  every- 
body agrees  that  the  continents  moved 
over  the  last  several  billion  years  and 
that  that  is  part  of  what  explains,  for 
example,  the  Himalaya  and  Mount  Ev- 
erest, is  the  coming  together  of  two  of 
these  plates.  So,  the  concept  of  para- 
digm is  the  concept  of  a  big  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  politicians  and 
most  of  the  news  does  not  deal  with 
big  ideas.  It  deals  with  a  series  of 
small,  day-to-day  events;  small,  day-to- 
day activities  which  occur  within  a 
lai^e  concept,  a  larger  construct. 

In  the  19th  century  a  big  idea  came 
along,  what  was  called  the  national  in- 
surance state,  in  Germany.  Bismarck, 
the  German  political  leader,  first  de- 
veloped it,  and  the  idea  was  that 
people  could  be  taxed  to  organize  a  bu- 
reaucracy and   that  the  bureaucracy 


would  provide  insurance,  and  health 
care  and  other  activities  better  than 
the  private  market.  At  its  peak  in  the 
United  States  under  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  the  New  Deal,  and  then 
ultimately  under  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
the  Great  Society,  the  concept  of  what 
became  in  the  modern  world  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state  was  a  power- 
ful model,  was  a  way  of  saying,  "We'll 
take  some  money  from  everybody  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  we'll  organize  them 
together  in  a  bureaucracy,  and  we'll 
return  for  your  money  services  which 
will  be  better  than  you  could  have 
bought  had  you  done  it  in  the  private 
market." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  very  popular 
idea,  and  it  seemed  to  work  for  a  long 
lime.  However,  that  paradigm,  or 
model  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state,  when  combined  in  the  late  six- 
ties with  the  values  of  the  left,  created 
a  pattern  which  simply  failed.  It 
turned  out  that  the  Great  Society  in 
its  modern  form  did  not  work,  that 
that  bureaucracy  became  more  and 
more  bound  in  red  tape,  more  and 
more  bound  up  in  work  rules,  that  it 
became  harder  and  harder  to  do  posi- 
tive things  and  that,  in  fact,  we  were 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  the  av- 
erage citizen  was  less  and  less  able  to 
get  their  needs  met,  and  they  were 
more  and  more  dominated  by  and  con- 
trolled by  a  large  bureaucracy  which 
did  not  care  about  them. 

There  is  an  interesting  pattern,  if 
one  reads,  for  example,  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  brilliant  series  on  education 
in  Chicago.  Read  about  the  school- 
teacher who  said,  having  had  four 
principals  attempt  to  fire  her  for  being 
incompetent,  never  having  successful- 
ly been  fired  because  the  bureaucratic 
work  rules  were  such  that  she  literally 
was  invulnerable  to  any  of  her  princi- 
pals, and,  when  asked  what  her  educa- 
tional goal  was,  she  said  that  it  was  to 
retire  with  a  full  pension,  clearly  not 
what  anybody  had  in  mind  when  they 
created  schools  and  when  they  created 
education  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  told  last  night  by 
one  New  York  reporter  that  to  the 
best  of  this  knowledge  in  the  last  10 
years,  in  all  of  the  eighties,  in  New 
York  City,  because  of  the  work  rules, 
and  because  of  the  union  contracts, 
and  because  of  the  bureaucracy  no 
principal  had  been  fired  in  a  10-year 
period.  I  cannot  vouch  for  that  from 
firsthand  knowledge. 

We  are  asking  that  the  research  be 
done.  But  it  was  a  stunning  concept, 
and  it  made  sense  given  the  general 
feeling  most  people  have  about  how 
large  big  city  bureaucracy  functions. 

I  was  told  that  only  two  teachers 
have  been  fired  for  cause,  which 
meant  that  there  were  literally  people 
who  had  been  convicted  of  child  mo- 
lestation who  were  teaching  in  schools 
because   it   was   harder   to   get   them 


fired,  so  hard  to  get  them  fired,  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  easier  to  simply  collapse, 
and  lose  will  and  lose  morale. 

We  see  these  kinds  of  examples 
again  and  again,  whether  it  is  waste  in 
the  Pentagon,  waste  in  the  Medicare 
nad  Medicaid  Program,  waste  in  the 
New  York  City  bureaucracy.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  modem  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state  seems  to  build  in 
patterns,  and  habits  and  activities 
which,  at  their  best,  are  extraordinari- 
ly wasteful  and  inefficient,  and  at 
their  worst  they  are  simply  very,  very 
corrupt. 

So,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  the 
paradigm  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  and  the  values  of  the  left  have 
simply  failed.  This  first  began  to  be 
obvious,  ironically,  at  its  very  peak 
under  Lyndon  Johnson  as  he  founded 
the  Great  Society  and  the  first  genera- 
tion of  a  populist  movement.  A  move- 
ment created  in  large  part  by  William 
Buckley,  by  Barry  Goldwater,  and  by 
Ronald  Reagan  began  to  evolve  even 
as  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
reached  its  highest  mark.  Over  the  fol- 
lowing 25  years  it  became  more  and 
more  obvious  that  raising  taxes  to  hire 
more  bureaucrats  to  set  up  more  pro- 
grams to  process  more  paper  was 
simply  not  working.  It  was  not  giving 
Americans  the  goods  and  services  they 
wanted.  It  was  not  providing  them  the 
future  they  needed. 

And  the  Presidential  election  results 
began  to  follow  that  indication.  As  re- 
cently as  3  years  after  the  Great  Socie- 
ty began  in  1965,  in  1968,  the  left  lost 
an  election  by  a  decisive  margin,  and 
its  candidate  got  only  42  percent  in 
the  general  election.  By  1972  the  left 
dropped  to  38  percent  in  its  vote.  In 
1976  the  left  had  been  so  discredited 
that  its  nominee  could  not  be  found  in 
either  party,  and,  in  fact,  both  candi- 
dates for  President  in  1976  were  seen 
as  right  of  center  with  Jimmy  Carter, 
ironically,  being  seen  as  slightly  more 
conservative  on  social  policy  than 
Gerald  Ford,  and  so  the  result  was 
that  there  was  not  even  a  leftwing 
candidate.  By  1980  Carter  was  clearly 
seen  as  the  candidate  of  the  left,  and 
he  dropped  to  41  percent.  By  1984 
Reagan  was  faced  with  an  opponent 
who  was  calling  for  higher  taxes,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  le- 
gitimate advocates  of  the  modem  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state,  and  Walter 
Mondale  was  defeated  with  41  percent. 
In  1988  a  man  who  was  in  some  ways 
attempting  to  develop  a  new,  more 
technologically  favorable  approach, 
who  was  trying  to  be  a  little  different 
than  the  traditional  liberal  Democrat, 
nonetheless  went  down  to  defeat,  and 
Michael  Dukakis  just  got  46  percent, 
and,  as  I  quoted  last  night,  Dukakis 
himself  has  indicated  that  one  of  the 
lessons  he  has  learned  out  of  his  years 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  that 
every  basic  fundamental  achievement 


of  the  eighties  has  to  be  rethought  in 
a  very  basic  way,  and,  coming  from 
Governor  Dukakis,  that  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and,  I  think,  very  revealing 
example  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  par- 
adigm of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  and  of  the  values  of  the  left. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people,  de- 
spite that  evidence  that  it  is  no  longer 
popular,  will  still  argue  intellectually 
that  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
will  work,  that  the  values  of  the  left 
will  work  if  only  they  can  get  enough 
money,  if  only  they  can  raise  taxes  on 
the  American  people,  if  only  somehow 
goverrmient  can  receive  enough  re- 
sources. Yet  the  fact  is  New  York 
City's  budget  is  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion. Let  me  repeat  that.  The  city  of 
New  York  by  itself,  this  New  York 
City  budget  for  government  service  in 
New  York  City,  is  about  $25  billion  in 
government  services.  That  is  about 
300,000  full-time  employees.  Now  one 
might  argue  that  at  $25  billion  a  year 
and  300,000  full-time  employees  a  year 
that  maybe  we  could  have  a  better 
run,  safer,  better  educated,  healthier, 
and  cleaner  New  York  City.  That 
would  argue  that  the  current  model 
does  not  work,  or  one  could  argue 
that,  despite  the  union  work  rules,  de- 
spite the  bureaucracy,  despite  the  red 
tape,  if  only  we  had  2,  or  3.  or  4  billion 
more.  New  York  City  would  work,  and 
I  think  that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
major  arg\mients  in  America  in  the 
nineties.  Those  people  who  believe 
that  New  York  City  is  fundamentally 
a  sound  model,  that  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state  essentially  works,  that 
the  values  of  the  left  can,  in  fact,  be 
applied  with  effective  success,  those 
folks  are  going  to  argue,  "Let's  raise 
taxes  and  finance  the  old  order,  "  and  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  position,  and  I 
think  that  will  be  the  general  position 
of  people  on  the  left,  but,  when  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
New  York  City  having  $25  billion,  all 
govemment  and  America,  from  local 
school  boards,  to  county  commission- 
ers, to  sheriffs,  to  city  govemment,  to 
State  government,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment, all  governments  in  1986 
spent  $1  trillion  700  billion.  That  is 
the  govemment  part  of  the  way  we 
nin  America  was  $1  trillion  700  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  trillion  is  a  lot  of 
money.  A  billion  used  to  be  a  lot  of 
money  when  I  was  young,  but  we  are 
now  moving  into  the  age  of  the  tril- 
lions. Let  me  explain  how  much 
money  a  trillion  is.  A  million  dollars,  if 
I  had  up  here  on  this  table  a  thousand 
million  dollars,  that  would  be  a  billion. 
That  would  be  a  lot  of  money.  A  tril- 
lion is  one  million  million  dollars.  So. 
when  we  talk  about  a  trillion  dollars, 
we  are  talking  about  a  million  million 
dollars.  So,  we  are  talking  at  one  point 
seven  trillj«n  dollars,  which  is  the 
spending  of  all  governments  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  talking  about  one  million 
700  thousand  units  of  a  million  dollars 


each,  and  I  would  argue  that  probably 
that  is  enough,  that  probably,  if  we  or- 
ganize govemment  right,  if  we  did 
things  as  efficiently  as  possible,  if  we 
applied  values  that  worked,  if  we  were 
willing  to  rethink  the  bureaucracy  and 
apply  modem  computers  and  modem 
information  technology,  that  probably 
at  a  trillion  700  billion  dollars  we  could 
get  a  lot  done. 
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But  that  is  real  money.  We  find,  in 
fact,  when  you  start  looking  at  the 
tale  of  the  eighties  that  the  answers  of 
the  traditional  left  and  the  answers  of 
the  traditional  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  do  not  quite  work.  It  turns  out, 
for  example,  that  in  the  mideighties 
education  expenses  went  up  dramati- 
cally. They  went  up  dramatically  be- 
cause of  the  State  and  local  level 
people  who  were  raising  taxes  and 
spending  far  more  money,  and  it  turns 
out  that  there  is  no  direct  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  money  spent 
and  the  amount  of  learning  that  took 
place. 

I  think  it  is  no  accident,  for  example, 
that  if  you  look  at  some  of  the  most 
expensive  school  systems  in  America, 
New  York  City,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Washington,  DC,  they  are  abject  fail- 
ures. If  you  look  at  the  school  systems 
of  America  which  have  the  lowest 
level  of  State  aid.  New  Hampshire,  it 
has  the  highest  level  of  scholastic  ap- 
titude test  scores.  I  think  in  part  that 
is  because  in  New  Hampshire  they 
have  kept  the  cost  of  education  at 
home  so  that  parents  and  local  citizens 
pay  for  it,  parents  and  local  citizens 
control  it,  and  parents  and  local  citi- 
zens keep  an  active  interest  in  their 
schools,  whereas  when  you  get  to  the 
bigger  school  systems  in  the  country, 
they  are  very  heavily  bureaucratized. 
They  are  very  heavily  unionized.  They 
have  enormously  complex  work  rules 
and  the  result  is  the  parent  has  no 
sense  of  power,  no  sense  of  involve- 
ment and  therefore  they  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  structure,  and 
the  schools  fail. 

Similarly,  health-care  costs  have 
gone  up  throughout  the  eighties.  Now, 
part  of  that  is  because  we  have  some- 
what better  medicine  and  higher  tech- 
nology, but- the  fact  is  as  health  care 
has  become  more  professionalized, 
more  bureaucratic,  more  filled  with 
red  tape,  as  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  the  medical  doctor  and 
more  important  than  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, the  total  cost  of  health 
care  has  gone  up  faster  than  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  service  that  is 
being  provided. 

I  would  argue  that  one  of  the  lessons 
of  the  eighties  is  that  it  is  the  core 
paradigm  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  and  the  values  of  the  left  which 
have  failed. 


But  in  fact,  the  structure  of  bureauc- 
racy, the  structure  of  public  govem- 
ment which  we  Initially  inherited  from 
Bismarck  around  1870,  is  a  period,  re- 
member, when  male  clerks  pushed 
quill  pens.  This  is  not  just  precom- 
puter.  It  is  preelectric  typewriter  and 
in  fact  it  is  pretypewriter. 

Modem  bureaucracy  is  a  throwback 
to  a  world  that  ceased  to  exist  in 
America  at  least  70  or  80  years  ago, 
and  yet  the  structure  of  bureaucracy 
is  here. 

You  see  the  result,  for  example,  in 
all  too  many  veterans'  hospitals,  if  you 
go  and  look  at  how  long  patients  wait 
to  be  seen,  if  you  look  at  how  long  the 
bureaucracy  is  willing  to  hold  them 
around  for  red  tape.  If  you  compare 
that  with  the  kind  of  service  you 
would  expect  at  Sears  or  K-Mart  or 
Walmark  or  McDonald's  or  Wendy's, 
you  ask  yourself,  why  is  there  a  differ- 
ence? 

At  a  trillion.  $700  billion  dollars,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  better,  and  yet  I 
want  to  argue  that  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  second  generation  of 
this  movement  have  to  face  up  to  a 
very  powerful  reality.  It  is  not  just 
enough  to  explain  why  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state  does  not  work  or 
to  explain  that  the  values  of  the  left 
do  not  work.  We  need  a  new  paradigm. 
We  need  a  new  approach,  a  new  way 
of  solving  things,  and  we  need  a  lot  of 
local  examples  to  help  us  solve  them. 

I  think  the  paradigm  is  fairly 
straightforward.  "The  model  I  would 
suggest  is  a  triangle,  and  anybody  who 
is  watching  can  draw  one,  and  I  think 
you  can  follow  this  very  clearly.  Ima- 
gine a  triangle.  One  side  of  that  trian- 
gle is  technological  progress.  A  second 
side  of  the  triangle  is  enterpreneurial 
free  enterprise,  and  the  third  side  of 
the  triangle  is  basic  American  values. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  On  one  side  you 
write  the  words  technological 
progress.  On  the  second  side  you  write 
entrepreneurial  enterprise,  and  on  the 
third  side  you  write  basic  American 
values.  The  result  is  that  you  have  de- 
scribed the  basic  things  that  made 
America  work  for  400  years,  from  the 
time  the  Founding  Fathers  arrived  in 
Massachusetts,  from  the  time  the  first 
Virginians  came  to  Jamestown,  all  the 
way  up  to  about  1960  or  1965,  there 
was  a  way  of  functioning  in  America. 
Americans  were  willing,  above  and 
eager,  to  be  involved.  They  knew  that 
if  they  want  out  and  did  something,  if 
they  explored  more  land,  if  they 
trapped  more  beaver,  if  they  grew 
more  com.  they  would  be  better  off. 
That  was  entrepreneurial  free  enter- 
prise, and  you  were  pretty  much  al- 
lowed to  go  out  and  try  something  if 
you  thought  it  would  work. 

When  Walt  Disney  came  up  with  the 
crazy  idea  of  Steamboat  Willie,  which 
was  a  cartoon  involving  a  mouse,  he 
went  ahead  and  did  it,  smd  of  course 
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steamboat  Willie  became  Mickey 
Mouse  and  Walt  Disney  became  very 
wealthy. 

When  Henry  Ford  had  the  crazy 
idea  of  inventing  an  assembly  line  for 
cars,  he  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

When  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
were  sitting  around  their  bicycle  shop. 
they  decided  they  would  go  ahead  and 
invent  the  airplane,  and  they  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  None  of  them  felt 
they  had  to  ask  the  Government's  per- 
mission. None  of  them  felt  they  had  to 
apply  for  Government  loans  or  con- 
tracts and  none  of  them  felt  they  had 
to  submit  a  proposal  in  19  copies  and 
wait  for  3  years  for  somebody  to  send 
them  back  an  answer. 

Now,  that  model  of  change  is  very, 
very  important,  that  we  encourage 
people  to  be  entrepreneurs  and  we  had 
a  free  enterprise  system  which  reward- 
ed them. 

The  second  side  is  also  very  power- 
ful. For  almost  all  of  American  histo- 
ry, we  have  relied  on  technological 
progress  to  improve  everyone's  life. 
Poor  people  in  America  are  better  off 
today  than  rich  people  were  200  years 
ago  because  poor  people  have  indoor 
plumbing,  they  have  refrigerators, 
they  have  televisions,  they  have  tele- 
phones, they  have  access  to  a  technol- 
ogy which  literally  did  not  exist  even 
if  you  were  a  king  or  a  queen  or  a  mil- 
lionaire in  1800. 

So  Americans  have  relied  for  200 
years  on  better  technology,  giving  ev- 
eryone a  better  chance  to  live  in  the 
future. 

Finally,  we  had  what  we  call  basic 
American  values.  Some  of  them  are 
amazingly  simple.  You  have  to  study 
to  learn.  You  have  to  do  your  home- 
work. You  have  to  actually  be  able  to 
pass  a  test.  We  are  not  just  going  to 
promote  you  l)ecause  you  look  nice. 
You  have  to  learn  objective  facts  and 
objective  reality.  You  have  to  show  up 
for  work  on  Mondays.  You  ought  to 
save  a  little  bit  out  of  what  you  earn 
each  week  and  in  the  long  run  you  will 
save  a  lot.  You  ought  to  build  for  the 
future.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  own 
your  own  home.  These  are  basic 
common  ideas. 

One  of  them  is  honesty.  One  of  the 
most  frightening  things  I  do  is  ask 
every  high  school  class  I  visit,  how 
many  of  them  know  somebody  who 
cheats,  and  virtually  every  student 
raises  their  hand  at  virtually  every 
class. 

Now,  you  cannot  compete  in  the 
world  market  and  you  cannot  main- 
tain a  democracy  if  everybody  grows 
up  thinking  it  is  OK  to  cheat.  Basic 
honesty  is  a  key  to  a  free  market  socie- 
ty, because  you  want  to  know  when 
you  buy  a  product  that  it  was  built  by 
an  honest  person,  and  you  want  to 
know  that  it  is  being  sold  to  you  by  an 
honest  person.  You  cannot  just  rely  on 
the  courts  to  protect  you  because  you 
never    have   enough    police    and    you 


never  have  enough  courts  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. You  have  to  rely  on  the  basic  de- 
cency and  the  basic  honesty  of  most 
citizens,  and  then  simply  use  the 
courts  and  the  police  for  the  scoun- 
drels and  the  criminals.  So  those  are 
basic  American  values. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  a  triangle  is  that  it  is  our 
idea  that  any  good  approach,  any  in- 
novation, any  new  idea,  any  new  solu- 
tion inside  the  triangle  beats  the  old 
paradigm  of  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  in  the  eyes  of  the  left. 

In  other  words,  literally  when  we  go 
around  the  country,  if  500  different 
school  boards  have  500  different  new- 
ideas,  all  of  them  fitting  inside  basic 
American  values,  technological 
progress  and  entrepreneurial  free  en- 
terprise, maybe  the  answer  is  to  let 
them  all  find  out,  rather  than  go 
through  some  long  elaborate  intellec- 
tual process  and  writing  out  90  pages 
of  justification  and  shipping  it  off  to 
people  in  Washington  who  have  never 
seen  your  town,  never  seen  your 
.school,  never  seen  your  child,  what  if 
we  just  say  within  very  broad  zones,  if 
you  local  folks  think  it  will  work 
better,  why  don't  you  try  it  in  health 
care?  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  helping 
our  veterans  in  health  care?  Why 
don't  you  try  it  in  education?  Why 
don't  you  try  it  in  catching  and  keep- 
ing criminals  locked  up? 

If  I  could  summarize  it.  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  concept,  that  if  we  can  get 
in  the  habit  of  applying  conunon  sense 
while  focusing  on  opportunities,  that 
we  can  cut  through  the  redtape  and 
we  can  cut  through  the  baloney  and 
we  can  solve  things  in  America  very, 
very  fast.  We  can  have  a  more  com- 
monsense  Pentagon  that  costs  less 
money.  We  can  have  a  more  common- 
sense  New  York  City  that  costs  less 
money. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  on 
May  19  is  have  an  American  Opportu- 
nities Workshop  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  participate,  broadcast  by 
satellite  to  anyone  who  has  a  down 
link  or  a  dish  receiver  or  has  access  to 
a  place  that  has  a  receiver. 

We  do  not  care  whether  you  are 
Democrat.  Republican,  whether  you 
are  a  libertarian  or  what  your  back- 
ground is.  We  do  not  care  that  you 
have  any  particular  interest.  What  we 
care  about  is  the  notion  that  you  agree 
that  for  the  1990s  to  be  successful,  we 
have  to  help  America  change  so  we 
can  prepare  for  the  21st  century.  We 
want  to  share  ideas,  and  in  particular 
we  want  to  share  things  that  work.  We 
want  to  share  proposals  that  work. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  I  am  going 
to  lay  out  a  series  of  ideas  that  work.  I 
am  going  to  lay  out  a  series  of  success 
stories  and  draw  the  constrast  between 
what  happens  when  we  empower 
Americans  and  allow  them  to  develop 
new  idcEis  and  when  we  encourage 
them  to  find  new  solutions  and  how 


much  they  can  change  things,  how 
much  they  can  improve  things  if  only 
we  trust  the  American  people  to  use 
that  kind  of  good  commonsense. 

My  hope  is  that  by  seeing  real  suc- 
cess stories,  not  by  hearing  theories, 
not  by  hearing  ideology,  not  by  hear- 
ing general  rhetoric,  but  by  hearing 
case  after  case  after  case  of  good  news 
about  America,  on  opportunities  that 
work,  of  insights  that  are  helpful,  of 
projects  that  have  applied  entrepre- 
neurial free  enterprise  or  technologi- 
cal progress  or  basic  American  values, 
or  all  three,  that  folks  will  decide  that 
this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

n  1830 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  launch  the 
second  generation  of  a  movement  that 
has  already  changed  America  but  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  Maybe  it  is  time  to 
develop  commonsense.  focus,  and  op- 
portunities, and  maybe  it  is  time  to  de- 
velop 21st-century  citizenship  by  get- 
ting people  to  focus  on  new  solutions 
for  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  talking  about 
something  that  I  think  is  extremely 
important  to  all  of  us.  and  that  is  to 
take  a  look  at  the  future. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  well  knows, 
we  either  have  the  problem  of  the 
budget  or  savings  and  loans  or  child 
care,  the  social  security  tax,  whatever 
the  issue  may  be,  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  time  to  look  at  the  long-range 
problems  that  this  country  is  faced 
with.  So  I  welcome  the  gentleman's 
initiatives. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  interested  in  what  is  America 
going  to  look  like  in  the  21st  century. 
What  is  the  world  going  to  look  like  in 
the  21st  century? 

When  we  have  a  chance  to  talk  with 
people  from  around  the  globe,  I  think 
we  have  broken  it  down  to  three  main 
pillars  in  the  21st  century,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  really  touched  on 
those  pillars. 

It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the 
problems,  or  many  of  the  problems,  we 
face  here  on  the  floor  of  Congress  deal 
with  this  third  pillar,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  that  is  our  tradi- 
tional values.  When  we  take  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry,  it  is  costing  us  now 
some  projected  $500  billion,  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars  when  this  price  tag  is  all 
finished.  Why?  Because  oL  dishonesty 
to  a  great  degree  in  tire  industry. 
When  we  take  a  look  at  our  budget, 
why  do  we  have  a  huge  budget  deficit? 
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Basically  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  so  if  we 
just  got  back  to  that  one  traditional 
value  of  honesty,  half  of  the  problems 
we  are  faced  with  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress would  be  resolved. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative. 

The  question  I  am  going  to  have  is: 
How  do  we  get  there  from  here?  Yes. 
we  have  to  get  back  to  the  basic  values 
on  honesty,  the  work  ethic  and  the 
like.  I  hope  on  May  23  we  can  get  some 
ideas  from  people  around  the  country. 

We  would  be  surprised,  and  I  always 
am  whether  I  speak  in  the  Midwest  or 
the  Far  West  or  wherever,  basically 
people  are  concerned  about  these  very 
issues  today.  Yes,  we  know  the  liberal 
welfare  state  is  dead  just  like  Marx 
and  Engels  are  dead  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  how  does  one  change  the 
system?  How  does  one  get  back  to  the 
fundamental  values?  That  is  the  key 
issue. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  leading  the  initiative  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
for  participating.  I  will  say.  first  of  all, 
that  it  is  May  19.  a  Saturday. 

The  point  the  gentleman  made,  and 
I  know  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  persons  involved 
in  warning  us  about  the  dangers  of  the 
savings  and  loan  problem.  Of  course, 
there  is  an  example  whereby  having 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  step  in 
and  claim  that  it  was  doing  the  regu- 
lating and  claim  that  it  was  doing  the 
supervising  when  it  was  not.  thou- 
sands of  people  lost  their  savings,  and 
taxpayers  are  going  to  lose  something 
like  $50  billion  to  $100  billion  by  the 
time  it  is  done.  It  is  a  failure  of  the 
welfare  state  to  be  able  to  deliver  on 
what  is  promised,  because  anytime 
there  is  a  race  between  a  crook  and  a 
bureaucrat,  the  crook  has  a  lot  bigger 
incentive  to  stay  up  at  night  figuring 
out  how  to  win.  The  bureaucrat  says, 
"It  is  5  o'clock,  I  will  go  home.  "  The 
crook  hangs  around  for  another 
couple  hours  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  that  extra  million  dollars. 

I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  million- 
aires who  probably,  I  think,  did  not  go 
to  jail  who  went  bankrupt  who  had  49 
Rolls  Royces  in  his  garage  at  the  time 
that  he  collapsed,  one  just  knows  look- 
ing at  that  that  in  a  free-market  envi- 
ronment where  we  had  a  much  tough- 
er self-regulating  environment  and  did 
not  rely  on  the  bureaucracy  as  much, 
that  no  sound,  prudent  banker  would 
have  trusted  that  guy,  because  they 
would  have  seen  him  riding  around 
town  in  another  Rolls  Royce,  and  they 
would  have  said,  "Wait  a  second,  he  is 
living  too  high  on  the  hog." 

I  would  cite  an  idea  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  brought  up  in  meetings 
that  I  have  been  in,  and  that  is  the 


notion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  risk- 
based  insurance  fee,  that  if  we  truly 
had  a  private  insurance  that  was  cov- 
ering one's  deposit  in  the  way  that  if 
they  were  depositing  it  at  a  bank  or  a 
savings  and  loan  that  had  high-risk 
loans,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
insurance  premium  than  if  one  were 
depositing  in  a  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  that  was  investing  in  more  pru- 
dent loans. 

Just  the  act  of  suddenly  having  a 
sliding  scale  for  risk  would  suddenly 
change  the  pattern,  but  what  we  did 
for  a  long  time  in  response  to  the  De- 
pression is  we  insured  every  loan 
equally.  We  insured  it  no  matter  how 
dump  the  banker  of  the  savings  and 
loan  manager,  how  big  the  risk,  how- 
foolish  the  way  they  were  lending 
money. 

Let  me  say  one  last  thing,  because 
the  gentleman  really  reminded  me  of 
this  when  he  talked  about  his  own  ef- 
forts to  go  out  and  to  learn  around 
America. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  putting  this 
workshop  together  and  of  launching 
the  second  generation  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  say  that,  frankly,  we  think 
that  90  to  95  perent  of  the  new  ideas 
or  the  new  solutions  are  out  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  not  in  Washington,  DC. 
They  are  out  in  a  small  town,  they  are 
out  in  a  city  council,  they  are  out  in  a 
school  board,  not  at  Harvard  or  Stan- 
ford. 

We  think  it  is  very  important  to  de- 
velop an  approach  where  people  send 
us  good  ideas,  send  us  success  stories, 
and  our  real  job  here,  I  think,  is  to 
serve,  in  a  sense  I  think,  to  broadcast 
the  good  news  and  broadcast  the  suc- 
cesses around  the  country  and  recog- 
nize that  maybe  Washington  has  more 
to  learn  from  America  than  America 
has  to  learn  from  Washington. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
fully  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  commend  him  for 
not  only  this  special  order  but  the 
American  Opportunity  Society  Pro- 
gram on  May  19  and  for  helping  to 
provide  some  of  the  answers  for  how 
we  get  to  the  next  century,  as  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  was  just  inquir- 
ing. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  over  the  course  of  this  year 
and  in  the  years  to  come  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  was  going  to  say 
in  closing  that  the  American  Opportu- 
nities concept  and  the  American  Op- 
portunities Workshop  is  nonpartisan. 
We  are  very  eager  to  have  anybody  of 
any  background  who  has  new  ideas 
and  new  approaches  or  things  that 
they  think  will  work  so  that  we  can 
have  the  kind  of  successful,  educated 


and  healthy  and  prosperous  America 
all  of  us  want  in  the  21st  century. 

I  would  urge  any  of  my  colleagues  or 
any  of  their  constituents  who  are  in- 
terested to  contact  my  office.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  really  work  to  develop 
the  best  set  of  new  ideas  in  these  spe- 
cial orders  and  to  develop  an  approach 
that  allows  us  in  Washington  to  learn 
from  the  rest  of  America.  I  look  for- 
ward very  much  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


CALL  FOR  A  NEW  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  STRATEGY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  needs  a  new  national  security 
strategy.  The  need  arises  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  successes  of  the  strategy 
of  containment  that  has  served  us  so 
well  for  four  decades.  It  also  arises  lie- 
cause  the  single-minded  pursuit  of 
containment  of  communism,  however 
necessary,  has  feft  the  Nation  ill-pre- 
pared to  cope  with  developments  in 
the  world  that  have  little  to  do  with 
communism. 

In  many  ways  the  present  period  is 
comparable  to  the  months  immediate- 
ly after  World  War  II.  In  1945,  there 
was  much  joy  because  the  war  had 
been  won.  The  cry  throughout  the 
country  was  "bring  the  boys  home"— 
and  we  did.  However,  the  future  at 
that  time  was  uncertain.  Little  did  we 
realize  the  great  strategic  threat 
which  Stalin's  Russia  would  assume. 

Today,  there  is  much  happiness  in 
the  West.  The  momentous  events  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  1989 
have  signalled  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
As  in  1945,  the  call  has  gone  out  to  cut 
the  defense  budget.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, the  future  is  unclear.  Before  we 
disarm  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
assess  the  threats  we  face  before  we 
arbitrarily  slash  our  defenses. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  discuss 
the  issues  and  problems  that  a  new 
strategy  must  address,  the  timing  and 
responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  new  strategy,  and  my  intention  to 
propose  legislation  that  wUl  ensure  de- 
velopment of  the  national  military 
component  of  a  new  national  security 
strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  confident,  stead- 
fast defense  of  democratic,  constitu- 
tional. Western  values  by  this  nation, 
its  allies,  and  its  friends,  has  resulted 
in  a  victory  every  bit  as  significant  as 
our  victories  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  earlier  in  this  century. 
Our  heavily  burdened  citizens,  who 
gave  so  much  in  faraway  places  such 
as  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  who  dedi- 
cated immense  portions  of  their  na- 
tional wealth  to  the  struggle,  deserve  a 
respite.   They   deserve  the  luxury  of 
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time  to  ponder  and  enjoy  the  magrnifi- 
cent  affirmation  by  the  Eastern  bloc 
of  the  preeminence  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  over  totalitarian 
coUectivist  ideology. 

But  there  is  little  time  for  this  coun- 
try to  luxuriate  in  its  success  even 
though  the  hard  times  on  which  the 
Communist  regimes  have  fallen  have 
diminished  the  expansionist  threat 
that  has  for  so  long  overshadowed 
international  relations.  That  conclu- 
sion was  confirmed  by  United  States 
and  allied  officials  in  their  discussions 
with  a  delegation  I  led  to  Europe  in 
early  January. 

I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  to  the  sudden  necessity  for  a 
rethinking  of  our  national  security 
strategy  precipitated  by  the  altered 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
liberating  events  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  international  political  landscape 
has  changed  but  the  dangers  inherent 
in  traversing  that  landscape  have  by 
no  means  disappeared. 

STRATEGIC  PROBLEMS 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  al- 
tered Eastern  Bloc,  although  the  prox- 
imate cause  for  rethinking  our  nation- 
al strategy,  by  no  means  is  the  only 
reason  for  doing  so.  A  new  national  se- 
curity strategy  must  comprehend  a 
number  of  developments  that  are 
changing  the  world  in  which  this 
nation  exists  and  pursues  its  interests. 
A  review  of  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  developments  in  itself 
makes  the  case  for  the  development  of 
a  new  national  security  strategy. 

A  new  strategy  must  cope  with  a 
Soviet  Union  that  may  remain  a  great 
power  with  great  power  interests  or. 
on  the  other  hand,  could  self-destruct. 
It  must  take  into  account  a  range  of 
possibilities  from  replacement  of 
President  Gorbachev  and  reassertion 
of  conservative  Conrmiunist  control  to 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  nation- 
alist insurrections,  civil  war,  and  even 
the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  state. 
Considering  the  vast  nuclear  arsenal 
possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  civil 
war  is  almost  as  frightening  to  comp- 
template  as  a  return  to  totalitarian 
rule.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
recent  warning  sounded  by  Adm.  Wil- 
liam Crowe,  former  JCS  Chairman, 
when  he  said  that; 

Pour  times  in  the  last  century  we  have  en- 
tered major  wars  unprepared  because  we 
failed  to  fund  defense  properly  in  peace- 
time. 

The  specter  of  instability  also  loomis 
over  Eastern  Europe  Yugoslavia  and 
the  former  Soviet  satellites  are  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically  bank- 
rupt. Italian  officials  recently  told  the 
delegation  I  led  to  Europe  that  they 
fear  a  resurgence  of  old  rivalries  and 
regional  conflicts  engendered  by  the 
loosening  of  communism's  grip. 

The  economic  and  political  integra- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  concomitant 


arrangements  for  European  security, 
must  be  factored  into  a  new  U.S.  strat- 
egy. How  will  the  United  States  re- 
spond to  the  rationalization  of  Euro- 
pean economic  arrangements  set  for 
1992:'  What  role  should  the  United 
States  play  in  the  emerging  pan-Euro- 
pean political  arrangements?  Some 
would  counsel  that  the  United  States 
should  heed  George  Washington's 
advice  and  resist  further  foreign  en- 
tanglements. Yet.  the  Italians  told  my 
delegation  that  European  political  in- 
tegration is  impossible  without  a  con- 
tinued U.S.  presence  in  Europe,  and 
strong  U.S.  leadership.  And  George 
Kennan.  the  chief  architect  of  the 
now  successful  containment  strategy, 
recently  asserted  that  the  United 
States  "must  be  actually  involved  in 
designing  a  new  European  security 
framework."  What.  then,  is  the  appro- 
priate level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe?  A 
high  ranking  American  Commander  in 
Europe  told  my  delegation  that  he  be- 
lieves United  States  forces  can  be  re- 
duced to  50  percent  of  their  current 
levels  if  the  ongoing  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  [CFE]  negotiations 
are.  in  the  end,  successful.  He  warned 
against  a  piecemeal  approach  to  such 
significant  reductions  and  urged  that  a 
coherent  strategy  be  developed  and 
implemented. 

The  approach  of  the  United  States 
toward  German  reunification  must  be 
a  part  of  a  new  U.S.  strategy.  West 
Germany,  whether  divided  as  at 
present  or  reunified  in  some  fashion 
with  East  Germany,  must  remain 
democratic  and  aligned  with  the  West 
at  all  costs.  How  can  this  be  accom- 
plished while  assuaging  historic  con- 
cerns of  the  Soviet  Union?  Further, 
how  will  our  policy  affect  the  concerns 
our  Western  allies  have  toward  a  uni- 
fied Germany?  For  many  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  memories  of  1914  and 
1939  are  still  vivid  and  frightening. 

A  new  strategy  must  deal  with  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
economic  sense,  Japan  is  a  superpow- 
er. Our  strategic  focus  on  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  devel- 
oped into  a  co-equal  military  super- 
power blinded  us  to  the  potential 
threat  to  our  economic  security  posed 
first  by  the  Japanese  and  increasingly 
by  other  Asia  economic  powers— and 
potentially  by  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Contairmient  of  Soviet 
expansionism,  with  its  strong  military 
component,  proved  to  be  a  successful 
strategy  vis-a-vis  a  militarily  aggres- 
sive superpower.  We  have  developed 
no  comparable  strategy  to  compete 
with  economically  aggressive  powers 
such  as  Japan  and  increasingly,  Korea, 
Taiwan  and  Singapore.  And  we  must. 

A  new  strategy  must  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  rapidly  increasing 
military  power  in  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Nuclear  and  chemical 
proliferation,  in  conjunction  with  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missile  and  other 


technologies,  afford  the  potential  for 
countries  like  Libya.  Syria,  Iraq,  Iran, 
India,  Brazil,  and  China,  whose  mili- 
tary power  was  formerly  limited  in 
global  terms,  to  figure  on  the  world 
scene. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  a 
new  strategy  must  cope  with  the  con- 
ditions that  foster  or  facilitate  the 
many  forms  of  low  intensity  conflict, 
including  terrorism.  This  Nation's  con- 
centration on  large-scale  wars  has  left 
it  sadly  deficient  in  capabilities  to  con- 
duct special  operations. 

The  United  States  must  develop  a 
strategy  that  recognizes  the  Nation's 
dependence  on  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  vital  resources.  It  has  been 
obvious  for  many  years  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  depend  on  domestic 
sources  for  the  raw  materials  to  serve 
its  industrial  capacity.  The  time  has 
come  and  gone.  We  need  a  strategy 
that  recognizes  that  access  to  oil  and 
other  resources  is  a  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  challenges  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity are  as  much  economic  and  tech- 
nological as  they  are  military,  we  need 
a  strategy  that  equips  the  Nation  with 
the  capacities  to  meet  the  varied 
threats.  That  means  devoting  the  nec- 
essary resources  and  attention  to  im- 
proving the  educational  system  in  our 
country.  It  means  refurbishing  the 
transportation  and  communication  in- 
frastructure so  necessary  for  increased 
industrial  productivity.  It  means  nur- 
turing and  revitalizing  a  massive, 
aging,  industrial  base.  Finally,  it 
means  cultivating  new  technologies 
that  hold  the  key  to  future  prosperity. 

A  new  national  security  strategy 
must  address  threats  to  all  mankind 
that  transcend  national  borders.  Nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  environmental 
damage,  though  very  different  men- 
aces, threaten  our  security  and  that  of 
all  nations. 

DEVELOPING  A  NEW  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
STRATEGY 

The  preceding  list  of  factors  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  develop- 
ing a  new  national  security  strategy 
suggests  the  vast  scope  of  the  under- 
taking. What  is  called  for  is  no  less  an 
effort  than  that  expended  in  the  fun- 
damental reassessment  of  the  Nation's 
direction  that  took  place  in  the  period 
between  1946  and  1949.  In  1946  Win- 
ston Churchill  sounded  the  challenge 
in  his  famous  'Iron  Curtain"  speech 
at  Fulton,  MO.  The  challenge  was  met 
by  the  United  States,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Truman,  by  the 
Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  NATO  alliance. 

Thus,  we  ask  the  questions:  How 
much  time  do  we  have?  Whose  respon- 
sibility is  it  to  develop  the  strategy? 
What  role  should  the  Congress  play? 

How  much  time  do  we  have?  In  my 
view,    we    have    between    12    and    24 


months  to  develop  a  new  national  se- 
curity strategy.  That  will  afford  time 
for  recent  developments  in  the  East- 
em  bloc  to  play  out,  for  us  to  ascertain 
for  certain  whether  cold  war  battles 
have  been  won,  or  whether  the  war 
itself  is  over.  As  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  I  believe  the  cold  war  is  over. 
But  it  could  be  replaced  by  an  equally 
unstable,  threatening  situation  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  or  elsewhere. 

Developing  a  new  strategy  within 
the  next  2  years  will  also  allow  time 
for  the  West  to  conclude  a  first  con- 
ventional arms  control  agreement  that 
will  be  in  our  favor,  whatever  our 
emergent  strategy.  General  Galvin, 
the  NATO  allied  commander  in 
Europe,  emphasized  to  our  delegation 
earlier  this  month  that  the  agree- 
ments coming  to  fruition  in  Vienna 
this  year  will  require  destruction  of 
over  90.000  Eastern  bloc  weapons 
while  Western  countries  will  only  be 
required  to  destroy  approximately 
one-tenth  that  number.  Ambassador 
Woolsey,  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
[CFE]  negotiations,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  "locking  in"  an  agree- 
ment so  that:  First,  the  military  equip- 
ment to  be  taken  out  of  service  will  be 
destroyed;  and  second,  unprecedented 
verification  protocols  will  be  accepted 
by  both  sides,  thus  increasing  the  like- 
lihood of  compliance  by  all  parties. 

Both  Galvin  and  Woolsey  empha- 
sized that  the  United  States  should 
not  "get  ahead"  of  the  negotiations 
and  announce  unilateral  reductions  of 
United  States  forces  in  Europe.  That 
could  have  a  domino  effect  on  other 
Western  countries.  Ambassador  Wool- 
sey suggested  that  with  cooperation 
on  all  sides  a  first  conventional  arms 
reduction  agreement  could  be  reached 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Consequently, 
the  United  States  has  at  least  that 
long  to  develop  a  new  national  mili- 
tary strategy. 

But  momentum  is  building  toward  a 
second  conventional  arms  control 
agreement  to  follow  quickly  on  the 
heels  of  the  first.  The  second  agree- 
ment could  cut  United  States  forces  in 
Europe  in  half. 

And  yet  a  third,  final,  CFE  negotia- 
tion with  even  deeper  cuts  is  being  dis- 
cussed. Before  the  second  and  third 
agreements  are  negotiated,  the  United 
States  should  have  decided  upon  the 
European  component  of  its  new  strate- 
gy. Thus,  in  my  view,  we  have  no  more 
than  24  months  maximum  to  develop 
the  new  national  security  strategy. 

In  the  meantime,  this  year,  I  believe 
we  should  heed  the  advice  of  Senator 
NuNN,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  any  cuts  in 
the  defense  budget  should  be  in  rough 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
threat  against  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  this 


is  a  stop-gap  measure,  not  an  accepta- 
ble permanent  solution. 

Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  develop 
a  new  strategy?  The  Packard  Commis- 
sion in  1986  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  national  securi- 
ty strategy.  The  Commission's  recom- 
mendations were  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  who  subsequently  issued, 
a  National  Security  Memorandum  di- 
recting that  they  be  implemented. 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Department 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986— of  which  I  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal framers— included  a  provision 
drafted  by  Senator  Warner  and  spon- 
sored in  this  body  by  Representative 
McEwEN  that  requires  the  President 
to  develop  and  submit  a  national  secu- 
rity strategy  to  the  Congress.  Follow- 
ing is  the  relevant  excerpt  from  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act: 

Section  104.  (axl)  The  President  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  each  year  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  a  '"national  securi- 
ty strategy  report"). 

(2)  The  national  security  strategy  report 
for  any  year  shall  be  transmitted  on  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  to  Con- 
gress the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
under  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Each  national  security  strategy  report 
shall  set  forth  the  national  security  strategy 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  description  and  discussion  of 
the  foUowing: 

( 1 )  The  worldwide  interests,  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  that  are  vital 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  foreign  policy,  worldwide  commit- 
ments, and  national  defense  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  necessary  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  to  implement  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  proposed  short-term  and  long- 
term  uses  of  the  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  other  elements  of  the  national 
power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  or 
promote  the  interests  and  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  national  se- 
curity strategy  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing an  evaluation  of  the  national  power  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  national  security  strategy. 

(5)  Such  other  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  help  Inform  Congress  on  Matters 
relating  to  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  States. 

•  •  •  *  • 

(eXl)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  under  subsection 
(c) 

(A)  a  description  of  the  major  mUitary 
missions  and  of  the  military  force  structure 
of  the  United  States  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 

(B)  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  of 
those  military  missions  to  that  force  struc- 
ture; and 

(C)  the  justification  for  those  mUitary 
missions  and  that  force  structure. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  matter  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  content  of  the  annual  na- 
tional security  strategy  report  of  the  P»resi- 
dent  under  section  104  of  the  NationtJ  Secu- 


rity Act  of   1947   for  the  fiscal  year  con- 
cerned. 

What  role  does  Congress  play?  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  merely  codified 
what  is  implied  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  is  responsible  in 
the  first  instance  for  proposing  nation- 
al security  strategy.  The  Congress, 
however,  shares  the  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  the  Nation  has  a  coher- 
ent national  security  blueprint.  And 
the  Congress  must  be  a  partner  in  the 
development  of  strategy;  it  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  final  formulation.  Oth- 
erwise, the  resources  for  implementing 
the  strategy  may  not  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  legislative  branch. 

Consequently,  my  call  today  is  for 
the  President  to  set  in  motion  the  nec- 
essary mechanism  in  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  and  propose  a  new- 
national  security  strategy.  I  hope  that 
my  call  will  be  echoed  by  the  leader- 
ship of  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 
Congress  must  insist  that  our  Govern- 
ment recognize  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  world  politics  and  the  concomitant 
requirement  for  a  new  national  securi- 
ty strategy.  The  Iron  Curtain,  of 
which  Churchill  spoke  in  1946.  is  fall- 
ing. It  has  turned  into  a  shroud  that 
cloaks  the  Communist  system.  But  the 
sunrise  of  a  new  era  may  show  a  reviv- 
al of  ancient  rivalries  and  imprece- 
dented  international  turmoil.  The  new 
era  may  be  as  unpredictable  as  the 
patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Uncertain- 
ties are  the  order  of  the  day. 

DEVELOPING  THE  MILITARY  COMPONENT  OF  A 
NEW  NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 

With  respect  to  national  military 
strategy,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  and  should  do  more  than  merely 
issue  a  call  that  the  President  may  or 
may  not  heed.  Fortunately,  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Act  established  a  new 
mechanism  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  Congress  can  insist  be 
employed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
developed  a  long-range  plan  that  re- 
lates military  strategy  to  the  diminish- 
ing resources  to  be  allocated  to  de- 
fense in  the  coming  years.  Instead  of 
basing  projected  cuts  on  an  integrated, 
coherent  strategy  that  is  based  on  the 
dollars  that  will  likely  be  available  for 
defense  in  the  coming  years,  the  De- 
partment, according  to  press  reports, 
has  apparently  gone  through  a  series 
of  budget  drills  in  which  the  DOD 
Comptroller  asks  the  services  what 
they  could  cut  if  their  budgets  were 
reduced  3  percent  or  5  percent  or  X 
percent  in  each  of  a  number  of  future 
years.  The  result,  if  this  is  the  process 
being  followed,  will  inevitably  be  four 
separate,  independent,  uncoordinated 
answers,  based  on  very  different  serv- 
ice military  strategies,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  weapons  and  missions  of  most 
interest  to  each  service  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  greatest  military  value  to  the 
United  States. 
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There  has  been  a  chorus  of  criticism 
of  the  DOD  process.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Les 
AspiN  stated  in  a  speech  late  last  year 
that  absence  of  a  coherent  strategic 
plan  would  make  smy  DOD  proposed 
budget  very  vulnerable  on  the  Hill. 
Senator  Nitnn  criticized  the  budget 
cut  drills  for  not  being  based  on  an  as- 
sessment of  the  threat  that  could 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  revised 
defense  plans. 

I  think  both  chairmen  and  the  many 
other  critics  of  a  piecemeal  approach 
are  right  on  the  mark.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, the  Comptroller  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  conunonly, 
and  accurately,  referred  to  as  a  "bean 
counter."  He  performs  a  necessary  val- 
uable function.  But  he  is  hardly  the 
official  to  link  force  structure  to  stra- 
tegic objectives  and  plans  for  their  at- 
tairunent. 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  places 
responsibility  on  the  JCS  Chairman. 
Fortunately,  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  established  a  new  mechanism  for 
developing  military  strategy  and  relat- 
ing that  strategy  to  the  resources  to  be 
allocated  to  defense.  In  that  act  Con- 
gress reshaped  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
making  him  the  principal  military  ad- 
visor to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  new  law  placed  responsi- 
bility on  the  JCS  Chairman  to  per- 
form the  long-range  fiscally  realistic 
planning  that  is  apparently  missing  in 
DOD.  The  Chairman  is  made  responsi- 
ble in  the  act  for  the  following  strate- 
gy-related activities. 

Preparing  strategic  plans  in  accord- 
ance with  "resource  levels  projected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
available"  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  plan. 

Advising  the  Secretary  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  program  recommenda- 
tions and  budget  proposals  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  defense  agencies, 
and  other  DOD  organizations  conform 
with  the  priorities  in  strategic  plans 
and  with  the  priorities  the  Chairman 
recommends  for  the  requirements 
identified  by  the  combatant  com- 
mands. 

Submitting  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense alternative  program  recommen- 
dations and  budget  proposals  that  con- 
form to  the  Secretary's  fiscal  guidance 
and  with  the  priorities  established  by 
the  Chairman;  first,  in  strategic  plans: 
and  second,  for  the  combatauit  com- 
mand requirements. 

Advising  the  Secretary  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  manpower  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Armed  Forces  conform 
with  the  Chairman's  strategic  plans. 

Assessing  military  requirements  for 
defense  acquisition  programs. 

Conducting  net  assessments  to  deter- 
mine the  capabUities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  as  compared  with  those  of  their 
potential  adversaries. 


Overseeing  the  activities  of  the  com- 
batant commands. 

Serving  as  the  spokesperson  for  the 
commanders  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  the  JCS 
Chairman  and  his  Joint  Staff  have  not 
achieved  what  the  framers  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  intended.  True, 
the  Chairman  has  apparently  become 
a  close  personal  advisor  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  No  doubt  he  has  pro- 
vided his  views  on  the  major  issues  in 
the  defense  budget.  Reportedly,  he 
has  even  submitted  strategic  concept 
papers  developed  in  the  joint  arena. 
But  this  is  far  different  from  engaging 
the  Chairman  and  Joint  Staff  as  an  in- 
stitution in  developing  and  recom- 
mending to  civilian  authorities  a  co- 
herent, long-range  strategic  plan,  or 
alternative  plans,  tied  to  resource 
levels  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act 
envisioned  a  massive,  institutional, 
joint  military  undertaking.  It  would 
inevitably  result  in  recommended 
tradeoffs  among  the  services,  a  pros- 
pect that,  however  unpalatable  to  the 
military  officers  serving  in  joint  posi- 
tions, must  be  accomplished. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that 
the  failure  to  implement  fully  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  strategic  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Chairman  is  not  entire- 
ly, or  even  preponderantly,  the  fault 
of  the  joint  military  institutions.  As 
Representative  Aspin  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  the  Pentagon  has  so  far 
failed  to  seek  an  integrated,  coherent 
strategic  blueprint  for  the  reduction 
and  realigrunent  of  U.S.  military 
forces.  Instead  of  attempting  to  devel- 
op such  a  plan,  each  service  was  asked 
what  it  would  cut  if  the  defense 
budget  were  reduced  a  certain  percent- 
age for  the  next  5  years.  The  fact  is 
that  civilian  leaders  in  the  Defense 
Department  have  overlooked  the  key 
strategic  role  assigned  to  the  JCS 
Chairman. 

That  strategic  role  is  closely  linked 
in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  to  the 
acquisition  of  weapons.  But  the  other- 
wise excellent  defense  management 
review,  though  it  addresses  acquisition 
reform  at  length,  fails  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  Chairman  to  tie 
acquisition  of  military  weapons  and 
equipment  to  long-range  strategic  pri- 
orities. One  of  the  most  frequent  criti- 
cisms of  the  weapons  and  equipment 
procured  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  that  their  military  purpose, 
mission,  or  task  is  not  clearly  defined. 
The  most  recent  example  is  the  B-2 
bomber,  a  program  that  I  support 
wholeheartedly.  The  controversy  over 
its  mission,  and  how  that  mission  fits 
into  both  U.S.  nuclear  and  U.S.  con- 
ventional strategy,  has  made  the  B-2's 
path  through  the  congressional  proc- 
ess unnecessarily  difficult.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  two  aircraft  carriers  pres- 
ently under  construction.  What  will  be 


their  mission  within  the  strategy  dic- 
tated by  a  smaller  U.S.  force  struc- 
ture? The  point  is  that  the  first  "ac- 
quisition" question  that  must  be  asked 
is:  What  military  task  will  the  pro- 
posed weapon  system  or  equipment 
perform  in  accordance  with  U.S.  stra- 
tegic plans?  Thus,  a  strategic  blueprint 
should  be  the  starting  point  for  deci- 
sions about  affordable  acquisitions. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Penta- 
gon's Planning.  Programming  and 
Budgeting  System,  the  PPBS.  For 
years,  close  observers  of  the  Pentagon 
have  pointed  out  that  the  first  "P"— 
Planning— is  a  silent  "P".  That  is,  the 
planning  that  should  guide  program- 
ming and  budgeting  is  weak  or  non- 
existent. The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act 
sought  to  strengthen  the  silent  "P"  by 
making  the  JCS  Chairman  responsible 
for  linking  strategic  planning  to  pro- 
gramming and  acquisition. 

Needed  legislation:  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  call  upon  the  JCS 
Chairman  to  employ  the  full  potential 
of  his  legislative  responsibilities  to  de- 
velop a  coherent,  realistic  strategic 
plan,  or  set  of  alternative  plans,  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  his  principal  officials,  the 
President,  and  the  Congress.  To  devel- 
op legislation  requiring  the  Chairman 
to  exercise  his  strategic  responsibil- 
ities will  be  a  complicated  undertak- 
ing. I  intend  to  consult  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  drafting  and  introducing  the 
legislation.  Following  is  an  outline  of 
what  I  have  in  mind: 

The  JCS  Chairman  would  be  given  a 
planning  top  line  and  a  set  of  planning 
assumptions.  For  example,  the  top  line 
might  be  a  defense  budget  of  $275  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1996— in  89  dollars— 
and  $250  billion  in  fiscal  year  2000. 
The  assumptions  for  this  top  line 
might  include  a  greatly  reduced  Soviet 
threat  as  a  result  of  stringent  strategic 
and  conventional  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  at  least  6  months  warning 
time  of  a  Soviet  buildup  that  might 
lead  to  hostilities. 

The  JCS  Chairman  might  be  asked 
to  propose  alternative  strategic  plans 
based  on  other  top  lines  related  to 
more  pessimistic  and  more  optimistic 
assumptions.  The  Packard  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  he  be  respon- 
sible for  several  alternative  strategic 
plans  each  year  based  on  a  range  of 
top  lines. 

Each  of  the  plans  would  necessarily 
include  the  missions  of  each  of  the 
services,  their  manpower,  force  struc- 
ture, and  major  acquisitions  during 
the  planning  period. 

To  develop  the  strategic  plans  the 
JCS  Chairman  would  obtain  inputs 
from  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders—by law  he  is  their  spokes- 
man and  he  oversees  them— and  from 


the  services.  It  is  the  service  connec- 
tion that  may  have  dissuaded  the  JCS 
Chairman  from  exercising  his  plan- 
ning responsibilities  to  the  fullest  in 
the  past.  Neither  he  nor  the  Joint 
Staff  leaders  welcome  making  trade- 
offs among  the  services  that  might 
result  in  a  recommendation  to  cut  the 
Army,  say,  far  more  than  the  Navy  or 
to  reshape  the  Air  Force  close  air  sup- 
port mission  in  favor  of  the  Army. 

The  recommendations  contained  in 
the  JCS  Chairman's  plan— or  plans- 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  delibera- 
tion by  civilian  administration  officials 
and  the  Congress.  As  modified,  they 
would  become  the  basis  for  a  fiscally 
realistic  5-year  defense  plan. 

THE  NEED  FOR  JOINT  MILITARY  STRATEGISTS 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
put  into  perspective  my  call  for  the 
joint  military  institutions— the  JCS 
Chairman  and  his  Joint  Staff— to  de- 
velop and  propose  to  civilian  authori- 
ties and  the  Congress  the  military 
component  of  the  new  national  securi- 
ty strategy. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago  I  made  a 
series  of  speeches  in  this  body  intend- 
ed to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  development  of  mili- 
tary strategists.  Those  speeches  were 
prompted  by  my  belief  that  the 
Nation  was  no  longer  producing  out- 
standing strategists  of  the  caliber  of 
George  Marshall,  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Omar  Bradley,  Ernest  King,  Chester 
Nimitz,  Hap  Arnold,  and  Maxwell 
Taylor.  Our  military  leadership.  I  in- 
sisted, must  be  capable  of  grasping  the 
significance  to  our  national  security  of 
the  Increasingly  rapid  succession  of 
changes  that  characterize  the  national 
and  international  scene.  P^irthermore. 
in  order  to  respond  to  a  world  in  tur- 
moil, military  strategists  must  possess 
the  experience,  intellectual  skills,  and 
unique  talents  required  to  shape,  and 
continually  reshape,  long-range  mili- 
tary plans  and  the  force  structure  re- 
quired to  Implement  those  plans. 

By  placing  the  initial  responsibility 
for  developing  and  proposing  military 
strategy  where  it  belonged,  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  JCS  Chairman 
supported  by  his  Joint  Staff,  the  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Act  made  it  imperative 
that  any  deficiencies  in  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  military  strate- 
gists be  corrected  quickly.  And  the  act 
contained  provisions  requiring  revital- 
ization  of  the  professional  military 
school  system  that,  if  implemented 
properly,  should  solve  the  problem.  As 
chairman  of  the  newly  formed  panel 
on  military  education,  I  undertook  to 
ensure  that  those  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  provisions  were  properly  imple- 
mented. That  task  continues  today. 

Little  did  I  realize  2  years  ago  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  initiate  a  funda- 
mental reassessment  of  U.S.  military 
strategy    before    the    decade    ended. 


There  has  been  insufficient  time  for 
changes  in  the  professional  military 
education  system  to  bear  fruit  in  in- 
creasing the  pool  of  highly  qualified 
military  strategists.  I  can  only  hope 
that  military  school  officials  and 
others  who  appeared  before  our  panel 
were  right  when  they  asserted  that 
many  competent  military  strategists 
have  been  educated  and  are  available 
to  fill  key  positions.  We  shall  see  soon 
enough  if  the  Joint  Staff  is  capable  of 
developing  fiscally  constrained  long- 
range  strategic  plans  that  fashion  the 
various  services'  missions  and  force 
structures  in  terms  of  overall  national 
objectives  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
allocating  to  each  service  its  share  of 
the  defense  pie. 

In  my  view,  the  Nation  not  only  des- 
perately needs  a  new  national  military 
strategy,  it  desperately  needs  for  the 
joint  institutions  to  work  in  initiating 
that  strategy.  Former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  recently  joined  the  chorus 
of  voices  calling  for  a  new  military 
strategy.  He  went  on  to  warn,  howev- 
er, that  neither  the  military  services 
nor  the  Congress  are  capable  of  devel- 
oping such  a  strategy.  He  is  right.  The 
joint  military  institutions  must  pro- 
pose a  new  military  strategy,  or  alter- 
native strategies,  to  civilian  officials. 
And  first  the  executive  branch,  and 
then  the  Congress  must  participate  in 
finally  shaping  a  new  national  military 
strategy. 

I  close  with  a  description  of  the 
worst  thing  and  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  in  attempting  to  fulfill 
the  Nation's  need  for  a  new  military 
strategy. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
would  be  to  follow  the  advice  advanced 
by  one  Army  general  recently.  Indicat- 
ing that  the  Army  is  ready  and  willing 
to  take  its  allocated  cuts,  the  general 
asked  only  that  the  Army  be  left  alone 
to  implement  the  reductions  as  that 
service  sees  fit.  If  his  advice  were 
heeded— and  that  is  the  implication  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  individ- 
ual budget  drills  with  each  service— 
the  coming  "build  down"  would  yield 
four  smaller  versions  of  today's  serv- 
ices, designed  by  their  individual  lead- 
erships to  maximize  service  interests 
rather  than  to  work  together  in  ac- 
complishing national  military  mis- 
sions. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  for  a  JCS 
Chairman  to  shoulder  the  mantle  of 
George  Marshall  and  lead  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  integrated  national  mili- 
tary strategy  that  serves  as  a  blueprint 
for  integrating  the  four  services,  in 
the  words  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  into  "an  efficient  team  of 
land,  naval,  and  air  forces." 

Let  us,  as  Members  of  Congress,  urge 
the  development  of  that  integrated  na- 
tional military  strategy.  If  it  is  forth- 
coming, let  us  determine  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  to  make  it  come  to  pass 


as  a  reality.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  can  say  that  we  have 
served  our  Nation  and  world  peace 
well  in  our  time. 

D  1900 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  many  times 
when  a  special  order  is  taken,  there 
are  very  few  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  many  of  the  Members 
listen  to  their  offices,  as  I  have  been 
doing,  to  your  remarks,  as  I  was  sign- 
ing mail. 

I  could  not  let  the  gentleman  finish 
without  joining  the  gentleman  in  his 
request  for  a  policy.  As  Members 
know,  we  work  very  closely.  I  chair  the 
Subconrmiittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  have  before  Members  this 
year,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  are 
the  decisions  to  be  made  on  where 
those  cuts  are  going  to  be.  Without  a 
policy,  how  can  those  decisions  be 
made  in  a  proper  manner? 

Therefore,  I  think  that  what  all 
Members  are  trying  to  ask  and  request 
is  that  that  policy  be  defined,  so  that 
when  we  make  those  decisions,  this 
Member  in  his  capacity,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  long-term  training,  and 
the  schooling  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel will  get,  and  I  in  my  responsi- 
bility with  the  personnel,  where  we 
are  going  and  what  is  enough,  what  is 
too  much.  However,  more  important  in 
the  environment  we  are  in,  what  is  too 
little. 

Therefore,  let  me  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks  in  the  thrust  of 
his  special  order  this  evening,  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  need  a  policy  before 
we  make  those  decisions. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  her  remarks.  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  a  member  of  her 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation.  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman's deep  concern  for  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  services,  for 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation. 
We  need  that  blueprint. 

As  I  see  it  right  now  today,  we  are 
about  where  we  were  in  the  last 
months  of  1945,  possibly  the  early 
months  of  1946  when  we  brought  the 
boys  home  from  Europe.  We  had  won 
the  war.  We  had  won  the  war  in  Japan 
as  well.  At  that  time,  we  reduced  our 
troop  strength  to  some  70,000  in 
Europe.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
YaJta  agreement  accords  between 
Stalin  and  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
were  breached  by  Stalin  and  in  es- 
sence. Eastern  Europe  was  grabbed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  sat  there  unable 
to  do  anything. 
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I  think  that  we  need  a  policy  blue- 
print, coming  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  through  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress,  so  we  can  re- 
spond just  as  the  U.S.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  Harry  Truman  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  1947  with  the 
Truman  doctrine,  in  1947  again  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  following 
year.  1948  with  the  NATO  Alliance. 
That  was  bom  as  the  result  of  a 
policy. 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows,  it 
worked.  It  worked  through  those 
years.  That  is  what  we  need,  the  re- 
structuring. We  need  that  blueprint, 
that  guideline,  and  as  of  this  moment 
I  am  fearful  we  do  not  have  it. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  want  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  on  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Ballenger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  January  25,  30,  31,  and  Febru- 
ary 6  and  7. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  January  29.  30.  31,  and  Febru- 
ary 1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  BusTAMANTE.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pauntroy.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  30. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  January  29  and  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BusTAMANTE)  to  rcvise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  60  minutes.  Jan- 
aury  30.  1990.  . 


Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.   Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Emerson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Green. 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  GtTNDERSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bonior  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Conyers. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  January  25.  1990, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

i Inadvertently  omitted  fTom  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Tuesday,  January  23, 
1990  J 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1949.  An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
parties  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  to 
bargain  over  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  trust  funds  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  employee  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S  1998.  An  act  entitled  the  "Medicaid 
Long-Term  Care  Demonstration  Project 
Waiver  Act  of  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  clarify  the  administra- 
tive procedures  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Responsibilities  for  Financing  Postsec- 
ondary  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

ISubmitted  Jan.  23.  1990J 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  revised  final  OMB  sequester 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  901  (H. 
Doc.  No.  101-128);  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  Jan.  24,  1990] 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  contract  award  report  for  the  period 
January  1.  1990,  to  February  28.  1990,  pur- 
suant to  U.S.C.  2431(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lettercs)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOA]  to  Egypt  for  defense  arti- 
cles estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more 
(Transmittal  No.  90-17).  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-137,  "Protection  of  Chil- 
dren from  Exposure  to  Drug-related  Activi- 
ty Amendment  Act  of  1989."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  1 -233(c)(1); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-114.  "Public  School  of 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1989,"  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  1-233(0(1); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-119,  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  1445,  S.O.  88-152.  Act  of 
1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-120,  "Closing  of  a  Por- 
tion of  42nd  Street,  N.W.,  S.O.  86-89,  and 
Modification  of  the  Highway  Plan  for  a  Por- 
tion of  42nd  Street,  N.W.,  SO.  87-51,  Act  of 
1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-121,  "Closing  of  a  Por- 
tion of  Wlndom  Place.  N.W.,  SO.  87-450.  Act 
of  1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-122,  "Closing  of  a  Por- 
tion of  Talbert  Street,  S.E.,  S.O.  88-44,  Act 
of  1989."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 


Section   l-233(c)(l);   to  the   Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-123,  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  In  Square  1046,  SO.  88-106,  Act  of 
1989."  and  report,  pursuant  to  the  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-124.  "D.C.  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  and  Prevention  Act  of 
1989. "  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-128,  "Closing,  Dedica- 
tions, and  Designations  of  Streets,  and  Clos- 
ing of  Public  Alleys,  in  or  adjacent  to 
Squares  5040.  5041,  and  5066,  S.O.  88-212, 
Act  of  1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-129,  "Law  Einforcement 
Amendment  Act  of  1989"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-130,  "Bias-Related  Crime 
Act  of  1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-131,  "Authorization  to 
Enter  the  Interstate  Corrections  Compact 
Act  of  1989."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-132,  "Conveyance  of  Real 
Property  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-133,  "Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1984  Amendment  Act  of 
1989."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-134,  "D.C.  Regional 
Interstate  Banking  Act  of  1985  Amendment 
Temporary  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-135,  'Interference  With 
Medical  Health  Care  Facilities  Temporary 
Act  of  1989,  "  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  Section 
1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-136,  "D.C.  Public  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  Conforming  Amendments 
Amendment  Act  of  1989."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-139.  "Housing  Produc- 
tion Trust  Fund  Board  Amendment  Tempo- 
rary Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


2337.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-140,  "D.C.  Codification 
Amendment  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  Section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-141.  "Child  Support 
Guideline  Amendment  Temporary  Act  of 
1989."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-142,  "D.C.  Regional 
Interstate  Banking  Act  of  1985  Amendment 
Act  of  1989."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section 
1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-143.  "D.C.  Disability 
Compensation  Adjustment  Act  of  1989."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-144.  "D.C.  Solid  Waste 
Management  and  Multi-Material  Recycling 
Act  of  1988  Amendment  Temporary  Act  of 
1989. "  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-145.  "Non-Union  Employ- 
ee Compensation  System  and  Pay  Schedule 
Effective  Date  Amendment  Act  of  1989," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section 
1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-146,  "Retired  Police  Offi- 
cer Redeployment  Amendment  Act  of  1989," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section 
1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-148,  "Disposal  of  District 
Owned  Surplus  Real  Property  Amendment 
Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  Section 
l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  second  ""Annual 
Report  to  Congress— NASA  Progress  on  Su- 
perfund  Implementation  in  Fiscal  Year 
1989.  "  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-499.  sec- 
tion 120(e)(5)  (100  Stat.  1669);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOA]  to  Egypt  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $69  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  90-17).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letterts)  of  offer  tmd 
acceptance  [LOA]  to  Turkey  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $30  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  90-11),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security    Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 


the  fiscal  year  1989  annual  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C,  2795b<a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting an  addendum  to  the  listing  of  all 
outstanding  letters  of  offer  to  sell  any 
major  defense  equipment  for  $1  million  or 
more;  an  addendum  to  the  listing  of  all  let- 
ters of  offer  that  were  accepted,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting quarterly  reports  of  the  listing  of  all 
outstanding  letters  of  offer  to  sell  any 
major  defense  equipment  for  $1  million  or 
more,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2351.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  calender  year  1989,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2352.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Commu- 
nications and  Legislative  Affairs,  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities  In  compliance  with  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act,  calendar 
year  1989,  purusant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2353.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  board's  activi- 
ties in  compliance  with  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act.  calender  year  1988.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2354.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  with  respect  to  actions 
taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians  to  qualify 
them  for  positions  subject  to  Indian  prefer- 
ence; the  annual  report  on  actions  taken  to 
place  non-Indians  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  In  other  Federal  agencies, 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  472a(d);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services. 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  rec>ort  on  the  fiscal  year  1988  Safety 
Enforcement  Program  performance  of  the 
FAA,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  308  nt.;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Appropriations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting BLM's  monthly  status  report  of  timber 
sales.  December  1,  1989,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-121,  section  318(h)  (103  SUt.  750); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting BLM's  monthly  status  report  of  timber 
sales.  January  1.  1980.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-121,  section  318(h)  (103  SUt.  750): 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALX£NGER: 
H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  machines  de- 
signed for  heat-set  stretch  texturing  of  con- 
tinuous man-made  fiber:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEREtTTER  <for  himself.  Mr 
Gejdenson.  Mr.   Roth.  Mr.   Lantos, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Phen 
ZEL.  Mr.  MiixER  of  Washington,  Mr 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.      SoLARZ,      Mr.      Torres.      Mr 
GiLJfAN,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.    Vento,    Mr.    Lagobiarsino.    Mr. 
Moody,    Mr.    Clinger,    Mr.    Wolpe. 
and  Mr.  McEwen): 
H.R.   3879.   A   bill   to  authorize   Overseas 
Private   Investment    Corporation    programs 
for   Czechoslovakia;   to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gradison,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Mad- 
igan.   Mr.   Coyne,   Mr.    Pickle,   Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.    Andrews,    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr 
ScHETJER,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Sikor 
SKI,   Mr.   Bates,   Mrs.   Collins,   Mr 
Synar,    Mr.    Ackerman,    Mr.    Boeh 
lert,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr 
DePazio,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Durbin 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr 
Gilman,    Ms.    Kaptifr,    Mr.    Kildee 
Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr 
LEHMAN    of    Florida,    Mr.    Lewis    of 
Georgia,       Mr.       Mavrodles,       Mr. 
McDermott,     Mr.     McNulty.     Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caroli- 
na,   Ms.    Oakar.    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mr 
Penny,    Mr.    Recctla,    Mr.    Roybal, 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
WoLPE): 
H.R.  3880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  Medicare 
benefits     with     respect     to     hospice     care, 
screening   mammography,    in-home    respite 
care,  and  home  health  services:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  to  require  payment  of  in- 
terest on  excess  Medicare  premiums  collect- 
ed as  a  result  of  delayed  implementation  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Repeal 
Act  of  1989  and  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1989:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  E^nergy  and 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
H.R.  3882.  A  biU  to  amend  the  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  that  mem- 
bers of.  or  applicants  for  membership  in. 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  who 
are  injured  or  incur  illness  or  disease  are 
fully  informed  of  their  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities under  such  provisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL 
H.R.  3883.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a  2-year 
period  the  temporary  reduction  of  the 
column  2  rate  of  duty  on  certain  large  offset 
printing  machines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
column  2  rate  of  duty  on  certain  paper  cut- 
ting machmes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HILER  'for  himself.'Mr.  Wolf, 

Mr     DeWine,    Mr.    Applegate.    Mr. 

ViscLosKY,    Mr.   Myers   of   Indiana, 

Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 

Douglas): 

H.R.  3885.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 

and    disposal    of    .solid    waste,    authorizing 

States  to  regulate  solid  waste  in  interstate 

commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moorhead): 
H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  that  States,  instru- 
mentalities of  States,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  States  acting  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, are  subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court 
by  any  person  for  infringement  of  patents, 
and  that  all  the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in 
such  suit  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit 
against  a  private  entity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    McGRATH  (for  himself,  and 
Mr  Oilman.): 
H.R.  3887  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  machine  tools  that 
are  the  product  of  East  Germany:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  3888,  A  bill  to  allow  a  certain  parcel 
of  land  in  Rockingham  County,  VA.  to  be 
used  for  a  child  care  center:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN: 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  termination  of 
the   Veterans'   Educational   Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  to  extend  the  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  certain  Vietnam  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Madigan): 
H.R.  3890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  period 
of  Medicare  hospice  benefits:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  a  period 
of  38  consecutive  days  the  period  of  continu- 
ous home  health  services  under  the  Medi- 
care Program:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  3892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  applicability  of 
duties  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  foreign 
repair  of  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  3893.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  Act;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Government    Operations    and 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Matsui,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Lehman  of 

Florida,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr,  Foster,  Mr. 

Conte,  Mr.-  Fazio,  Mr,  Plippo,  Mr. 

Dymally,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dormam 

of    California,    Mrs,    Bentley,    Mr. 

Smith    of    Florida.    Mr.    Lewis    of 

Georgia.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Pish): 

H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  of  May  20,  1990.  through  May  26. 

1990,  as   ■National  Water  Recreation  Safety 

Week";  to   the  Committee   on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 


President  should  exercise  his  authority 
under  existing  law  and  consistent  with  the 
1975  Bilateral  Trade  Agreement  in  immedi- 
ately moving  to  extend  most-favored-nation 
trading  status,  and  should  seek  to  offer 
other  such  means  of  indirect  economic  as- 
sistance to  Romania  as  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  the  Romanian  people  and 
their  new  government,  and  to  reward,  pro- 
mote, aid.  and  assist  the  Romanian  people 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  free- 
dom: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia: 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing adequate  funding  for  long-term  health 
care  services  provided  through  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Archer): 

H.  Res.  307.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  suid  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    MRAZEK    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
3894)  for  the  relief  of  Banfi  Products  Corp.; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.  Res.  308.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(H.R.  3894)  for  the  relief  of  Banfi  Products 
Corp.  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr, 
Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Peighan  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  92:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Bonior.  and 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  Glickb*an  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO, 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  158:  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R,  164:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H,R,  173:  Mr,  Madigan, 

H,R,  201:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  216:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Engel.  Ms.  Schneider,  and 
Mr.  Sisisky, 

H.R.  377:  Mr,  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R,  393:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Sunihjuist,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Foglibtta. 

H.R.  509:  Mr,  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Mr, 
Torricelli. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Bates, 

H.R.  761:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 


H.R.  855:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Poglietta.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R,  993:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1008:  Mr,  Roe,  Mr  Boucher,  Mr. 
ScHEtnai.  Mr.  McNot-ty,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  1024:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  1046;  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R,  1068:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mi-.  Shays. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens. 

H.R.  1109:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  James,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1150:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1317:  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Pal- 
lone. 

H.R.  1360:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1390:  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Peighan.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1457:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  GnNSERSON. 
and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  1494:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1565:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1675:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Schneider,  Ms. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2121:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.R.  2139:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2192:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2269:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2290:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.R.  2335:  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H.R.  2336:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr.  Condit. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mrs, 
Bentley,  Mr.  Aspin,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  2585:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2596:  Mr.  Peighan  and  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. 

H.R.  2608:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Broomtield.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr, 
Vander  Jagt.  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2648:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  2700:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  2754:  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr,  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr,  Costello,  Mr,  Dannemeyer,  Mr,  Erd- 
REicH,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr,  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
FAtTNTROY.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr,  Plippo,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Geren,  Mr,  Gillmor,  Mr,  Gradi- 
son. Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 

HOAGLAND,  Mr.   HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  HOYER, 

Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr, 


Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms,  Long,  Mr.  McCand- 
LESS,  Mr,  McCoLLiTM,  Mr,  McDermott,  Mr, 
Machtley,   Mr.   Markey,   Mr.   Mtume,   Mr. 

Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr,  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr,  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr,  Roth, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  ScKin,ZE,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  WHrrrEN.  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2761:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
THOBtAS  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr,  Pickett,  Mr,  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella. Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  E^merson.  Mr. 
Vento,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2837: 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  2838:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr,  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Schexter.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr,  Mineta. 

H.R.  2870:  Mr.  Costello  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  2956;  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  PusTER.  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr,  Moody,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York, 
Mr.  SciruMER,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Payne  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Sangmeister.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Wise, 
and  Mrs.  Roitkema. 

H.R.  3004:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.R.  3043:  Mr.  Prank  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  3079:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3120:  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  McNulty.  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  Sangmeister  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  3123:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Hockaby.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr,  Shays,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  3158:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York. 

H.R.  3167:  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Hefner,  and 
Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3220:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  3247:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr,  Evans,  Mr,  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr,  DePazio,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  Bates. 


H.R.  3270:  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3276:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3319:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  3325:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3370:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3386:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  3413:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3422:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3471:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Bentley,  and 
Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3480:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Pallone,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  3483:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Morella,  and 
Mr.  EIngel. 

H.R.  3484:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  PosHARD.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3501:  Mr.  Atkins,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and 
Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3509:  Mr.  Evans,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Durbin,  Ms.  Long,  Mrs,  Collins, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Ha^-es  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Has- 
tert. Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello. Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  SHtJMWAY.  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  3512:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  3517:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Condit.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  KoST- 
MA-YER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3555:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  3561:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Costello,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Durbin.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  3621;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Towns. 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr, 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Morella,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  3622:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.     3623:     Mr.     BEREtrrER,     and     Mr. 

SCHtTETTE. 

H.R.  3652:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr,  Penny,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  E^merson.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Geren.  Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Price. 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  3654:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 

and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
H.R.  3673:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.    Donald   E.   Lukens,   Mr.    Bliley.   Mr. 

HiLER.  and  Mr.  Gillmor. 
H.R.  3684:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 

Lehman  of  California,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  3685:  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 

Kleczka.    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    Towns.    Mr. 

Lewis    of    Georgia.    Mr.    Fazio,    and    Mr. 

Rogers. 
H.R.    3693:   Mr.    Oberstar.   Mr.   Rinaldo. 

Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    Wise.    Mr. 
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Gallo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Ms.  KAmrR.  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.R.  3699:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Baijj:nger. 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver 
mont.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr 
Towns.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Ms.  Kaptdr 

H.R.  3757:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr 
Walsh.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  McDermott.  and 
Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  3779:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor 
gia.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  3818:  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  and  Mr 
Whittaker. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.J.  Res.  82:  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Bosco.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Waslh.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr 
Stenholm.  Mr.  TnoBtAS  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Tallon.  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Hastert. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  F>ursell.  Mr 
Pickett.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Pa- 


netta,  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  287:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr  Pascell,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Geren, 
Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  F>erkins.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Pord  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Ms.  Long. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr  Gray.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr. 
SoLARz.  Mr  Buechner.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Brennan.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. 

H.J  Res.  436:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  KosT 
MAYER.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mrs 
Collins,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Bou 
CHER.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wolpe 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Erdreich 
Mr.  Geren,  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr 
Frost. 

H.J  Res.  441:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Donnel 
LY,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr 


Ritter,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Ireland,  sind  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fluster,  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Evans,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Sangmeister, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr,  Wise,  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McNul- 
ty.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Brennan,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bliley,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Owens,  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2273:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  3456:  Mr.  Saxton. 


H.R.  3861-THE  OUTER  BANKS 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

of  north  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  H.R  3861,  the  'Outer 
Banks  Protection  Act.  "  This  bill  will  ensure 
that  no  Oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  or  de- 
velopment takes  place  offshore  Norlh  Caroli- 
na until  an  adequate  amount  of  physical 
oceanographic,  ecological,  and  socioeconom- 
ic information  is  available  to  enable  decision- 
makers to  adequately  protect  the  coastal  envi- 
ronment of  North  Carolina. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
IS  required  to  undertake  ecological  and  socio- 
economic studies,  additional  physical  oceano- 
graphic studies,  including  actual  field  work  and 
the  correlation  of  existing  data,  and  other  ad- 
ditional environmental  studies,  to  obtain  thor- 
ough, up-to-date  information  about  all  signifi- 
cant conditions  and  processes  which  influ- 
ence oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment activities  offshore  North  Carolina. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  five-member  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Review  Panel  to  consult 
with  the  Intenor  Secretary  on  the  makeup  of 
the  environmental  studies  and  to  make  find- 
ings and  recommendations  as  to  the  adequa- 
cy of  physical  oceanographic,  ecological,  and 
socioeconomic  information  available  to  the 
Secretary.  These  findings  must  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  conduct  of  any 
oil  or  gas  activity  offshore  North  Carolina. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  lists  the  "short  title": 
The  Outer  Banks  Protection  Act.  Section  2 
outlines  the  key  findings  that  form  the  basis 
for  this  legislation.  Section  3  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from:  First,  issuing 
any  new  leases;  second,  approving  any  plan 
of  exploration;  third,  approving  any  permit  to 
drill;  or  fourth,  permitting  any  drilling  for  oil  or 
gas  on  any  lands  described  in  the  bill.  The 
prohibition  is  effective  until  the  later  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991,  or  45  days  of  continuous  con- 
gressional session  after  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies, on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Review  Panel,  that  comprehensive  and  reli- 
able information  exists  to  support  environmen- 
tally sensitive  development  decisions.  The 
prohibited  area  includes  any  land  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  offshore  North  Caroli- 
na which  lies  between  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

Section  4  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  consultation  with  the  environmental  sci- 
ences review  panel,  to  undertake  ecological 
and  socioeconomic  studies  and  additional 
physical  oceanographic  studies,  including 
actual  field  work  and  the  correlation  of  exist- 


ing data,  and  other  additional  environmental 
studies  The  studies  are  intended  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  sufficient  information  about 
all  Significant  conditions  and  processes  which 
influence  oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  and 
development  activities  offshore  North  Carolina 
to  make  appropriate  determinations  in  author- 
izing such  activities.  This  provision  establishes 
a  presumption  that  additional  studies  are  nec- 
essary before  development  can  be  allowed  to 
proceed  offshore  North  Carolina. 

Section  4  IS  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intenor  consults  with  the  en- 
vironmental sciences  review  panel  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  studies  tai- 
lored to  offshore  North  Carolina.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  first  tasks  for  the  review  panel  will 
be  to  examine  existing  environmental  data  to 
determine  what  is  needed  in  the  new  studies. 
Section  5  establishes  an  environmental  sci- 
ences review  panel  consisting  of:  First,  one 
marine  scientist  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intenor;  second,  one  marine  scientist  se- 
lected by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  and 
third,  one  person  each  from  the  disciplines  of 
physical  oceanography,  ecology,  and  sociolo- 
gy, to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intenor  and  the  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na from  a  list  of  individuals  nominated  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  purpose  of  the  environmental  sciences 
review  panel  is  to  consult  with  the  Intenor 
Secretary  on  the  establishment  of  additional 
environmental  studies,  and  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  adequacy  of  physical 
oceanographic,  ecological,  and  socioeconom- 
ic information  available  in  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  appropriate  determinations  prior 
to  authorizing  activities  prohibited  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

In  August  1988,  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  [MMS]  notified  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  that  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  would  be  sub- 
mitting an  exploration  plan  to  drill  up  to  7 
wells  within  a  21 -block  unit,  with  the  first  well 
located  approximately  45  miles  northeast  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  Mobil  is  leading  a  consortium 
of  8  oil  companies— Mobil,  Amerada  Hess, 
Chevron,  Conoco,  Marathon,  Occidental, 
Shell,  and  Union— that  owns  the  21  blocks. 
Mobil  later  decided  that  it  would  submit  a  plan 
to  MMS  covering  one  wildcat  well  on  Mobil's 
block  467  and,  if  a  discovery  is  made,  another 
exploration  plan  covering  the  remaining  blocks 
and  delineation  wells,  would  be  submitted. 

A  total  of  $296,294,000  was  paid  as  bo- 
nuses to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
blocks  in  this  unit  which  were  purchased 
during  lease  sale  No.  56  held  in  1981  and 
lease  sale  No.  78  held  in  1983.  Block  467,  the 
site  of  Mobil's  proposed  exploration  wildcat 
well,  attracted  the  most  interest  in  lease  sale 
No.  56.  A  partnership  consisting  of  Mobil,  Mar- 
athon, and  Amerada  Hess  paid  $103,775,000 
for  the  lease.  All  of  the  leases  in  this  unit 
have  1 0  year  primary  lease  terms. 


Mobil  intends  to  drill  its  initial  test  well  in 
2,690  feet  of  water  to  a  total  depth  of  14,000 
feet  into  a  structure  that  appears  an  excellent 
source  rock  for  natural  gas.  The  company  es- 
timates a  1  in  10  chance  of  finding  natural  gas 
and  a  1  in  100  chance  of  finding  oil  in  com- 
mencal  quantities.  If  oil  or  gas  are  found,  addi- 
tional wells  may  be  drilled  to  define  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  resource.  The  surtace  area 
of  the  target  structure  is  approximately  50,000 
acres  and,  according  to  Mobil  geologists, 
could  produce  five  trillion  cutMC  feet  of  natural 
gas  if  filled  to  50  percent  of  total  capacity. 

Although  MMS  approved  two  exploration 
plans  in  1982  on  Chevron  and  Arco  lease 
blocks,  no  OCS  exploration  has  ever  been 
conducted  off  the  States  coast.  When  Mobil 
made  its  initial  announcement  that  it  wanted 
to  dnil  on  blocks  leased  in  1981  and  1983,  the 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  coastal  residents, 
and  environmental  groups  voiced  reserva- 
tions. Because  MMS's  regulations  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  allow  for 
only  a  30-day  environmental  review  of  explo- 
ration plans  by  MMS  and  only  a  20  day  review 
for  an  affected  state's  Governor  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  [the  plan  is  approved  t)efore 
a  State's  automatic  90-day  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  [CZMA]  consistency  review 
is  completed].  Republican  Governor  Jim 
Martin  and  Democratic  Attorney  General  Lacy 
Thornburg  began  calling  for  a  new  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  [EIS]  on  the  explo- 
ration plan. 

North  Carolina  wanted  a  more  up-to-date 
review  of  the  potential  environmental  impacts, 
a  review  process  that  covered  all  21  blocks  in 
the  unit  and  addressed  development  and  pro- 
duction issues,  guaranteed  public  involvement, 
and  results  of  the  environmental  review  proc- 
ess prior  to  significant  actions  being  taken  by 
MMS  or  the  State.  After  exchanges  of  letters 
and  several  meetings  between  the  State  and 
MMS,  and  the  State  and  Mobil,  in  which  North 
Carolina  threatened  to  sue  if  MMS  approved 
the  plan  without  prepanng  a  new  EIS,  an  im- 
passe developed  when  neither  MMS  nor  Mobil 
would  agree  to  a  voluntary  EIS. 

Due  to  several  factors,  among  them  a 
change  in  MMS  leadership,  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  a  bill  (H.J.  Res.  281)  that  con- 
tained an  amendment  that  I  offered  requiring 
an  EIS  on  Mobil's  exploration  plan,  and  the 
urging  of  a  compromise  by  the  State's  U.S. 
Senate  delegation,  MMS  offered  a  unique  ap)- 
proach  to  resolve  the  impasse  and  stem  fur- 
ther congressional  action.  MMS  agreed  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  report  that  mirrored  the 
requirements  of,  but  would  not  be  called  an 
EIS.  MMS  feared  the  legal  precedent  if  an  EIS 
were  required  for  an  exploration  well.  After 
several  days  of  negotiating,  MMS,  the  State, 
and  Mobil  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing [MOU]  on  July  14,  1989.  The  Senate 
subsequently  removed  the  Jones  EIS  amend- 
ment. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  MOU  increased  the  scope  of  environ- 
mental review  through  coverage  of  all  21 
blocks  rather  than  the  one  block  that  Mobil 
designated  as  a  test  well  site,  and  coverage 
of  issues  associated  with  future  development 
and  production.  The  role  of  the  public  was 
heavily  emphasized  through  scoping  meetings, 
review  of  Mobd's  draft  exploration  plan,  and 
public  fiearings  to  review  the  draft  environ- 
mental report. 

On  Novemt)er  1,  1989.  MMS  issued  the 
draft  environmental  report  on  proposed  ex- 
ploratory drilling  offshore  North  Carolina 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  draft  report  was  harshly 
criticized  by  environmental  groups  for  failing  to 
provide  the  quality  of  environmental  review 
necessary  for  the  State  to  make  an  informed 
decision  about  proceeding  with  the  Mobil  pro- 
posal. 

On  November  3,  1989.  2  days  after  the  re- 
lease of  thfe  draft  environmental  report,  the 
National  Research  Council  [NRC]  issued  a 
report  to  the  President's  OCS  Task  Force  en- 
titled "The  Adequacy  of  Environmental  Infor- 
mation for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and 
Gas  Decisions:  Flonda  and  California."  The 
NRC  report  found  insufficient  saentific  infor- 
nwtion  for  making  leasing  and  development 
decisKins  offshore  Florida  and  California.  Al- 
though the  NRC  report  focused  on  the  pre- 
leasing  conditions  off  Flonda  and  California, 
the  analyses  used  and  conclusions  reached 
by  the  NRC  should  equally  apply  to  North 
Carolina. 

The  NRC  has  been  conducting  the  same 
analysis  for  all  OCS  areas— with  final  reports 
to  be  issued  over  the  next  2  years— and  ge- 
neric information  from  the  initial  report  is 
useful  for  comparison  to  the  North  Carolina 
situation.  In  fact,  every  one  of  the  cnticisms 
leveled  against  MMS  by  the  NRC  parallels 
concerns  that  the  State  has  raised  with  MMS 
about  its  draft  environmental  report  on  the 
Mobil  dniling  prop)Osal. 

On  December  4.  1989,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  pKjWic  hearings  on  the  draft  environmental 
report  was  held  in  Manteo.  NC.  MMS  used  the 
occasion  to  announce  plans  to  suspend  in- 
definitely the  time-line  established  by  the 
MOU.  MMS  noted  that  the  environmental 
report  was  the  most  comprehensive  review 
ever  undertaken  for  an  offshore  exploratory 
well.  However.  MMS  agreed  that  the  process 
would  be  better  served  by  postponing  the 
time-line  to  improve  the  content  of  the  final 
er>vironmental  report. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  submitted  com- 
ments at  the  Manteo  meeting  that  were  highly 
critical  of  Vhe  draft  environmental  report.  Spe- 
cifically, the  State  found  that  the  draft  report 
substantially  violates  the  requirements  of  both 
tfie  MOU  and  the  National  Environmental 
Polk:y  Act  [NEPA]  in  scope  and  adequacy  of 
its  environmental  analysis.  Moreover,  the 
State  argues  that  MMS  cannot  conduct  an 
adequate  environrriental  analysis  on  Mobil's 
proposed  exploration  until:  First,  the  oceanog- 
raphy panel  created  in  the  fiscal  year  1990  In- 
terior AppropriatK)n  Bill  completes  its  analysis 
of  tfie  currents  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  and 
additional  fiekj  work  is  conducted  to  fill  data 
gaps  on  tfie  currents;  second,  either  MMS  or 
Mobil  has  completed  at  least  one  season's 
worth — for  example,  March  through  October— 
of  biological  field  study  on  the  fisheries  re- 
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sources  and  spawning  conditions  at  the  explo- 
ration unit;  and  third,  complete  data  that 
would  otherwise  not  be  provided  until  the  ap- 
plication for  permit  to  drill  [APD]  stage,  is 
made  available  for  evaluation  as  part  of  the 
environmental  report 

At  this  same  forum,  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  the  Outer  Banks  Protection 
Act  citing  the  need  for  additional  environmen- 
tal information.  This  belief  is  reinforced  by  the 
NRC  report  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  offshore 
California  and  Flonda  and  the  inadequacies  of 
the  draft  environmental  report  that  were  point- 
ed out  by  ttie  State 

I  am  confident  that  the  measures  required 
by  this  legislation  will  ensure  that  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  have  sufficient  information 
from  which  to  determine  whether  natural  gas 
can  be  extracted  offshore  North  Carolina  in  a 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  manner. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAN  BERNAR- 
DINO COUNTY'S  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY COMMITMENT  TO  HOUS- 
ING THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Bernardino  County  is  presently  addressing  a 
problem  common  to  other  counties  across  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less It  IS  an  issue  that  has  garnered  the  at- 
tention and  concern  of  the  Amencan  people 
including  some  extraordinary  and  dedicated 
individuals  in  my  district. 

Responding  to  this  enormous  social  chal- 
lenge, the  executive  director  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino County  Community  Sen/ices  Depart- 
ment. Rodolfo  Castro,  spearheaded  an  effort 
to  establish  a  county  homeless  task  force  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  housing 
the  homeless,  particularly  during  the  cold 
winter  months  The  task  force  membership 
consists  of  many  canng  and  committed  citi- 
zens. They  include  Sergeant.  Boswell,  Kent 
Paxton,  Aurelio  De  La  Torre,  Roy  Copple. 
Linda  Foisel.  Ann  Ivey.  Bnan  Turnbull.  James 
Curtis.  Alberta  Graham.  Michael  Van 
Mouwenk.  Patncia  Nickols,  Sandra  Brown,  and 
Sondra  Alvarado  Necessary  staff  support  for 
the  task  force  was  provided  by  Eric  Grulke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  task  force  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success,  providing  nearly  16.000 
shelter  nights  for  the  homeless  throughout  the 
county.  Through  joint  funding  contracts  of  San 
Bernardino  County's  Community  Services  De- 
partment and  Its  Economic  and  Community 
Development  Department,  this  plan  was  im- 
plemented by  assisting  private  organizations 
that  have  the  knowledge  and  structure 
needed  for  proper  shelter  management. 
These  organizations  also  depend  heavily  upon 
our  most  important  resource  in  our  efforts  to 
house  the  homeless— the  use  of  private  vol- 
unteers 

The  pnvate  community  based  organizations 
aiding  in  this  effort  include  the  San  Bernardino 
Salvation  Army,  Desert  Manna  of  Barstow  and 
St.  Mark's  Homeless  Shelter  of  Upland.  In  ad- 
dition. I  would  like  to  recognize  the  fine  efforts 
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of  the  shelter  directors  who  provide  emergen- 
cy housing.  They  include  Capt.  Robert  Ander- 
son, Fred  Broadhead.  Irene  Gernon.  Capt. 
John  Tolar,  Capt.  William  Lum,  Capt.  Donald 
Takeuchi,  and  Rudy  Craft. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Eric  Grulke  that  first  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun  on  Dec.  20, 
1989.  discussing  the  constructive  response  by 
many  extraordinary  p>eople  working  with  the 
county  of  San  Bernardino  to  address  this 
most  difficult  challenge: 

[Prom  the  Sun,  Dec.  20,  1989] 
CouNTYWiDE  Effort  Tries  To  Aid 

HOMELXSS 

(By  Eric  Grulke) 

"Why  are  people  homeless?" 

I  stopped  keeping  count  of  how  many 
times  I  am  asked  this  question.  The  tiest 
answer  I've  heard  was  presented  at  a  com- 
munity meeting  by  a  shelter  director  who 
was  looking  for  funds  to  stay  open  through 
the  winter.  Her  response  was.  "Because  they 
can't  pay  the  rent." 

In  six  words,  she  summarized  what  edu- 
cated scholars  say  in  300-page  manuscripts. 
It  also  suggests  that  there  are  no  quick-fix 
solutions  to  this  complex  social  problem. 

If  you  look  deeply  into  her  response,  you 
can  see  quite  clearly  all  of  the  related  prob- 
lems that  accompainy  an  inability  to  pay  the 
rent.  They  can  be  problems  of  circumstance 
(family  problems,  people  moving  to  Califor- 
nia in  search  of  a  better  life),  problems  of 
personality  (alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse)  or 
problems  of  severe  mental  illness. 

Look  even  deeper  into  her  answer  and  en- 
vision an  individual  who  has  Ijeen  homeless 
for  several  weeks.  Just  imagine  his  physical 
appearance  when  the  time  comes  for  a  job 
interview.  It  would  seem  that  the  problem 
of  homelessness  is  one  that  compounds  as 
long  as  it  continues. 

'What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

This  question  always  follows  and  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  more  concrete 
answer. 

San  Bernardino  County  has  taken  the 
lead  in  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  homeless  this  winter. 
Through  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Homeless  Task  Force, 
we  were  able  to  identify  more  than  $127,000 
in  funding  to  provide  cost-effective  direct 
sheltering  and  vouchers  for  shelter  across 
the  entire  county. 

We  have  funded  three  shelters  through- 
out the  county  and  provided  them  with  the 
ability  to  house  those  in  need  during  periods 
of  cold  weather.  These  are  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Salvation  Army.  Desert  Manna  in  Bar- 
stow  and  St.  Mark's  Homeless  Shelter  in 
Upland. 

We  knew  in  analyzing  the  problem  of 
homelessness  that  there  was  no  way  to  serv- 
ice a  county  the  size  of  ours  with  existing 
shelters  alone.  Our  plan  depends  on  the  use 
of  motel  vouchers  to  be  distributed  by  Sal- 
vation Army  officers  in  Ontario.  'Victorville, 
Redlands  and  San  Bernardino,  and  at  the 
service  extension  office  in  Pontana  for  all 
other  areas. 

The  best  part  of  our  plan  is  that  it  assists 
the  organizations  in  our  community  that  al- 
ready have  a  structure  and  a  knowledge  of 
running  a  shelter  properly.  With  this  fund- 
ing, we  help  these  shelters  through  the  ex- 
pensive winter  so  that  they  may  be  there  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  homeless  in  the 
spring  with  their  customary  sources  of  sup- 
port. 
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With  the  joint-funding  contracts  of  tioth 
the  county's  community  services  depart- 
ment and  its  economic  and  community  de- 
velopment department,  this  1989  cold- 
weather  homeless  strategy  was  able  to  be 
implemented. 

"What  about  after  the  winter?" 

This  answer  is  far  from  solid  and  much 
more  complex  than  the  others. 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Homeless 
Task  Force  has  branched  out  into  another 
ad  hoc  committee  to  look  for  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  homelessness 
throughout  the  year.  With  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  1989  cold-weather  homeless 
strategy,  we  all  have  high  hopes  for  the 
work  of  this  committee. 

In  addition.  I  am  actively  working  with 
cities  in  our  area  that  show  an  interest  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  homelessness  in 
their  communities.  We  must  gain  the  sup- 
port of  ihe  cities  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  drastic  social  problem. 

Yet.  we  all  must  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  no  quick-fix  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness  in  our  community. 


PATENT  REMEDY 
CLARIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague,  Carlos  Moor- 
head,  the  ranking  minority  memtier  of  my  sub- 
committee—the Judiciary  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Intellectual  Properly,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice — I  am  Introducing 
the  "Patent  Remedy  Clarification  Act"  to 
assure  that  patent  owners  can  recover  dam- 
ages from  States  that  infringe  their  patents, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  11th 
amendment. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  3045,  which  I  sponsored 
along  with  Mr.  Moorhead  and  several  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee.  That  bill 
clarifies  Congress'  intent  that  States  be  sub- 
ject to  damage  suits  in  Federal  court  for  their 
violations  of  the  Copyright  Act.  The  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  today  will  assure  that  the  same 
principle  applies  in  patent  law.  Accordingly,  it 
will  be  clear  that  Congress  intends  that  State 
infringement  of  patent  rights  will  make  the 
State  monetanly  liable  to  the  patentee. 

Article  1,  section  8,  clause  8  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  grants  Congress  the  explicit  au- 
thority to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts  by  granting  inventors  exclusive 
rights  to  their  inventions.  Pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority, Congress  enacted  a  patent  statute  in 
1790,  and  has  significantly  revised  that  law 
three  times— in  1 793,  1 836  and  most  recently 
in  1 952.  The  Patent  Act  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  for  the  issuance  of  a 
patent,  and  the  rights  of  the  patent  holder  to 
protect  against  infringement,  including  the 
right  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Federal  court. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  courts  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  decide  patent  infringement 
claims.  However,  in  1985  the  Supreme  (Dourt 
held  in  Atascadero  State  Hospital  versus 
Scanlon  that  absent  a  clear  expression  of 
congressional  intent  to  the  contrary,  the  11th 
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amendment  prohibits  individuals  from  recover- 
ing damages  against  States  in  Federal  court. ' 
While  Atascadero  was  not  a  patent  case,  the 
US  (Dourt  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
recently  ruled  in  Chew  versus  California  '  that 
the  1 1  th  amendment  applies  to  cases  brought 
by  individuals  against  States  for  patent  in- 
fnngement,  and  it  held  that  States  are  immune 
from  damage  suits  in  Federal  court.  Conse- 
quently, because  a  claim  of  patent  infnnge- 
ment  can  only  be  brought  in  Federal  court,  the 
individual  whose  patent  has  been  infnnged  by 
a  State  is  deprived  of  the  important  remedy  of 
damages. 

The  Supreme  Court  set  forth  a  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  Congress  intended  in  a  particu- 
lar statute  to  permit  the  recovery  of  damages 
against  a  State:  "Congress  may  abrogate  the 
State's  constitutionally  secured  immunity  from 
suit  in  Federal  court  only  by  making  its  inten- 
tion unmistakably  clear  in  the  language  of  the 
statute."  '  Subsequent  Supreme  Court  cases, 
decided  this  past  term,  expanded  on  the 
court's  requirements  for  effective  abrogation 
of  the  1  '!th  amendment. 

The  legislative  record  does  not  reflect  a 
congressional  intent  to  exempt  the  States 
from  damages  for  patent  infringement.  Howev- 
er, the  Supreme  (Ziourt  rulings  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  decision  in 
Chew  versus  California,  now  require  that  we 
amend  the  patent  laws  to  specifically  declare 
that  States  are  not  immune  from  actions  for 
damages  under  the  1 1  th  amendment  For  this 
reason,  the  bill  that  Mr.  Moorhead  and  I  in- 
troduce today  incorporates  the  Supreme 
Court's  guidance.  It  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  patentees  can  recover  all  available 
remedies  against  a  State  infringer  and  it  spe- 
cifically cites  the  monetary  relief  that  Cion- 
gress  intended  to  make  available  against 
States. 

My  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  to  fully 
explore  whether  this  propxjsed  legislation  will 
serve  the  public  interest  and  what  impact  it 
will  have  on  States,  patent  owners  and  the 
university  community.  The  11th  amendment 
immunity  is  an  important  constitutional  privi- 
lege afforded  to  the  States,  and  (Dongress 
must  not  be  indifferent  about  abrogating  this 
right.  Instead,  we  must  examine  the  factual 
situation  before  us  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  need  to  assure  a  remedy  against  States 
for  patent  infringement. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  patent  bar.  It  is  part  of  an  as- 
semblage of  important  patent  law  revisions 
that  my  subcommittee  is  considering  this  Con- 
gress, including  as  well  the  patenting  of  trans- 
genic animals  and  patents  in  space. 

Ckjngress  should  correct  the  current  unin- 
tended immunity  for  States  in  the  patent  law 
just  as  it  should  in  the  Copyright  Act.  It  is  my 
understanding  thaLSenator  De(Doncini  is  plan- 
ning to  introduce  a  similar  measure  and  we 
expect  that  the  Senate  will  work  with  the 
House  to  assure  that  Ckjngress'  intent  is  ade- 
quately expressed  in  our  patent  and  copynght 
laws. 
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I  look  forward  to  working  with  ttie  members 
of  my  sut)Committee  and  with  other  Members 
of  this  body  on  this  proposed  legislation. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES 
C.  WAHLEITHNER 


'473.  U.S.  234(19851 

■Civ.  Act  No  89-1390  (Fed.  Clr.  1990). 

=  473  U.S  at  242 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Wahleithner.  re- 
tinng  commander  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force 
Headquarters.  McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  CA. 

From  May  14.  1985  through  February  3, 
1990.  General  Wahleithner  played  a  certral 
role  in  shaping  the  26.000  Air  Force  Reserv- 
ists of  the  Fourth  Air  Force  into  a  combat- 
ready  asset  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  mission  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters IS  to  provide  the  management  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  combat  readiness  of  over 
200  subordinate  organizations  across  the 
United  States.  Dunng  the  penod  of  General 
Wahleithner's  leadership,  he  successfully  aug- 
mented the  size  of  the  command,  increased 
the  retention  rate  of  (personnel,  converted  vir- 
tually every  subordinate  unit  to  more  modern 
aircraft,  increased  the  diversity  of  missions, 
and  shaped  the  Air  Force  Reserve  into  a 
model  of  readiness.  Fourth  Air  Force  ffying 
units  have  had  remarkable  success  in  compe- 
titions with  both  the  active  duty  Air  Force  and 
foreign  air  forces  and  have  participated  in  aip- 
proximately  105  military  exercises  woridwide. 
Recognizing  these  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, the  Fourth  Air  Force  was  awarded  the 
Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  in  1 988. 

His  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country  is 
evident  in  his  37  years  of  Air  Force  service 
and  in  his  efforts  to  tietter  the  conditions  of 
service  for  enlisted  personnel  and  officers 
alike.  He  is  a  memtier  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board.  Reserve  CDfficers'  Association, 
Air  Force  Sergeants'  Assoaation,  Department 
of  Defense  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 
Northern  California  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee.  He  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Order  of  the  Sword 
by  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  in  recognition  of  his  support 
for  the  enlisted  force. 

His  civic  affiliations  include  the  Comstock 
Club.  Order  of  Daedalians,  Amencan  Legion, 
and  the  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  Air  Museum 
Foundation. 

He  and  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  are  the  parents 
of  1 1  children,  3  of  whom  are  currently  serv- 
ing their  country  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  )oin  General  Wahleithner's 
colleagues  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  his 
family  and  fnends  in  commending  the  general 
for  his  many  accomplishments  and  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
service  of  his  country. ' 


UM 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  PETITPREN 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  community 
leader,  Mr.  Dean  Petitpren.  Mr.  Petitpren  has 
been  selected  by  the  Macomb  Arts  Council  as 
a  Patron  of  the  Arts  for  1989 

Mr.  Petrtpren,  who  is  president  of  Petitpren 
Inc.,  an  Anheuser-Busch  beer  distributorship, 
has  produced  and  sponsored  the  Bud  Light 
nversite  and  sound  concerts  for  the  last  4 
years  in  Mount  Clemens.  Ml 

Through  Mr  Petitpren's  support  and  promo- 
tion the  free  concert  senes.  produced  through- 
out the  summer,  has  given  area  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  our  most  pen/asive  art 
fonn — music.  The  series  has  quickly  found  ac- 
ceptance in  the  community.  It  has  become  a 
greatly  anticipated  event  which  makes  the 
summer  that  much  more  festive 

I  commend  Mr.  Petitpren  on  his  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  in  our  community.  He  will  long  t>e  remem- 
bered as  a  true  fnend  of  Macomb  County 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERNAL  RIFPE.  SR. 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Ohio 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  great  community 
leaders.  Vernal  Riffe,  Sr..  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  89 

Mr.  Riffe  began  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  public  service  in  1929  as  a  patrol- 
man in  the  Ohio  town  of  New  Boston  He 
moved  on  to  serve  as  an  enforcement  agent 
for  Ohio's  Department  of  Liquor  Control  and 
for  8  years  directed  New  Boston's  safety  and 
service  department. 

Twenty  years  later,  Mr.  Riffe  was  elected 
mayor  of  New  Boston.  As  a  testament  to  his 
leadership  ability  and  populanty  with  the 
people  of  New  Boston,  he  was  elected  to  1 1 
consecutive  terms  as  mayor,  retinng  in  1971 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Riffe  was  a  great  in- 
fluerx;e  on  the  careers  of  hundreds  of  public 
servants,  most  notably  his  son.  Vernal  Riffe, 
Jr.,  speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives. From  Governor  to  precinct  committee- 
man, Mr.  Riffe  provided  guidance,  political  in- 
sight, and  just  plain  common  sense  to  those 
who  have  served  the  people  of  Ohio. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  at  the  same  time 
people  in  Ohio  grew  in  their  admiration  for  Mr. 
Riffe,  people  across  the  country  grew  in  their 
admiration  for  Ohk).  Mr.  Riffe's  character  and 
integrity  will  never  be  forgotten.  His  determi- 
nation to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Ohioans  will  also  never  be  forgotten.  Atxjve 
all,  his  friendship  will  be  missed. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  REQUIRE  THE  PAY- 
MENT OF  INTEREST  ON 
EXCESS  MEDICARE  PREMIUMS 
COLLECTED  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
DELAYED  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  MEDICARE  CATA- 
STROPHIC COVERAGE  REPEAL 
ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  requinng  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  pay  interest  on 
the  excess  part  B  premiums  withheld  from 
Medicare  beneficianes  as  a  result  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Catastrophic  Program. 

As  we  all  know,  the  debate  on  whether  to 
repeal  the  Catastrophic  Program  dragged  on 
for  months  and  wasn't  finally  resolved  until 
November  22  By  then  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
program  the  computers  at  the  Social  Secunty 
Administration  to  drop  the  $5.30  a  month  that 
the  Catastrophic  Care  Program  had  been  ex- 
pected to  cost  So  now,  our  elderly  and  dis- 
abled constituents  must  endure  this  reduction 
in  their  monthly  Social  Security  checks  until 
May  at  the  earliest. 

1  opposed  repeal  of  the  Catastrophic  Pro- 
gram but  now  that  we've  done  it  I  believe  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  soften  the  hard- 
ships this  action  caused  our  constituents.  I'm 
sure  many  of  you  have  received  letters  from 
your  constituents  voicing  their  concerns  over 
the  loss  of  this  income.  Although  $5.30  may 
not  seem  like  very  much  here  In  Washington, 
it  often  can  be  the  cntical  difference  to  our  el- 
derly and  disabled  constituents  living  on  fixed 
incomes 

That's  why  I'm  introducing  this  legislation. 
The  intent  is  simple;  it  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  when  making 
payment  of  any  excess  part  B  premiums  col- 
lected by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
include  interest  with  these  payments.  The  rate 
of  interest  will  be  equal  to  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  average  rate  of  interest  received 
on  funds  in  the  Federal  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  trust  fund — about  8.5  percent. 
The  interest  will  accrue  from  the  day  the 
excess  premiums  are  withheld  until  the  date 
of  payment 

What  could  be  more  fair  to  our  elderly  con- 
stituents If  the  Government  is  going  to  with- 
hold portions  of  Social  Security  payments 
then  they  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  interest 
on  this  withholding  I  hope  I  can  count  on  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion into  law. 


VOTE  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  NOT 
INCUMBENCY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr  GINGRICH   Mr  Speaker,  every  Member 
should  read  Mr    Kidder's  column  and  recog- 
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nize  we  will  either  have  campaign  reform  to 
help  challengers  or  a  limitation  on  terms. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Nov. 
27.  1989] 

Vote  for  Democracy.  Not  Incumbency 

(By  Rushworth  M.  Kidder) 

When  Congress  voted  itself  a  much- 
needed  pay-raise-and-ethics  package,  it 
missed  the  point.  The  ethical  question  isn't 
simply  how  legislators  earn  their  salaries. 
The  real  issue  concerns  a  principle  to  de- 
mocracy absolutely  central  to  its  proper 
functioning:  rotation  in  office. 

Diplomats  and  foreign  correspondents 
Itnow  about  that  principle.  They  Icnow  that 
long  experience  in  a  post  is  valuable.  But 
they're  even  more  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
"going  native"— defending  the  nation 
they're  supposed  to  be  reporting  on.  They 
solve  it  by  judicious  rotation  in  and  out  of 
assignments. 

In  Congress,  particularly  the  House,  there 
is  effectively  no  rotation.  Consider  that: 

Some  98  percent  of  House  incumbents 
were  returned  to  office  in  1988. 

There  is  more  turnover  in  the  Supreme 
Soviet  than  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  problem  is  worsening.  In  1948.  68  in- 
cumbents were  defeated.  Losses  in  1988:  6. 

Rotation?  Hardly.  The  electoral  flywheel 
has  rusted  up  so  tight  that  you  can't  even 
crank  it  over  by  hand.  Result:  Congress  is 
dangerously  close  to  "going  native,"  busily 
ensuring  its  own  institutional  perpetuation 
rather  than  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

Why  are  we  in  this  fix?  Part  of  the  fabled 
"power  of  the  incumbency"  rests  on  such 
pillars  as  franking  privileges  that  allow 
mass  mailings  to  constituents  and  the  lime- 
light that  attracts  bushels  of  money  and  the 
resulting  paid  television  spots.  Changes  in 
campaign  finance  laws,  as  proposed  by 
President  Bush,  could  make  a  dent. 

But  even  that  misses  the  point.  What 
needs  protecting  is  the  principle  of  rotation. 
Here  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why: 

First,  there's  the  damaging  effect  of  ex- 
tended incumbency.  Carried  to  its  extreme, 
it  breeds  tyranny.  And  tyranny  and  democ- 
racy don't  mix.  That  point  is  being  made  in 
spades  these  days  among  the  East  bloc  na- 
tions, where  democracy  springs  up  only 
after  decades-long  tyrannies  of  the  old 
guard  have  been  unseated. 

In  principle,  Americans  have  already  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— 
who  liked  to  point  out  that  the  first  duty  of 
a  politician  is  to  get  re-elected— had  such  an 
extended  tenure  in  office  that,  when  it  fi- 
nally ended,  a  sobered  citizenry  ratified  the 
22nd  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  limit- 
ing the  president  to  two  terms  in  office. 

Second,  there's  the  benefit  of  change.  At 
the  heart  of  democracy  lies  the  idea  of  a 
citizenry  made  up  of  voters  equally  entitled 
to  be  heard.  Granted,  not  everyone  exer- 
cises that  entitlement.  But  the  presence  of 
startling  levels  of  electoral  apathy  doesn't 
mean  that  nobody  cares.  It  doesn't  translate 
into  a  mandate  to  govern  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  or  an  assumption  that 
only  a  ruling  elite  can  know  what's  best  for 
the  citizenry.  And  it  certainly  doesn't  mean 
that  those  currently  in  office  are  the  only 
ones  suited  for  it. 

In  fact,  democrsury  is  unlike  other  systems 
in  the  way  it  breeds  leaders.  It  doesn't  pass 
the  mantle  from  the  top  down.  It  grows  new 
leaders  from  the  bottom  up.  That's  what 
brings    in    freshness— not    only    to    govem- 
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ment,  but  to  any  organization  founded  on 
democratic  principles. 

But  that  self-renewal  can't  happen  with- 
out genuine  electoral  choice— in  other 
words,  rotation  in  office. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  a  question  memt)ers 
of  Congress  are  keen  to  address.  They  would 
evidently  rather  risk  public  wrath  over  a 
pay  raise  than  their  safe  seats.  So  Here's  a 
test  question  to  use  next  election  time.  Ask 
the  candidate,  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
principal  job  of  a  politician  is  to  get  re-elect- 
ed?" If  the  answer  is  yes,  you're  being  asked 
to  vote  for  something  other  than  democra- 
cy. 
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bit  of  equity.  The  kiddie  tax  was  enacted  to 
keep  parents  honest;  let's  make  sure  that  it 
doesn't  penalize  the  kids. 


AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  KIDDIE 
TAX 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  years  past, 
it  was  discovered  that  many  well-to-do  parents 
across  the  country  were  sheltering  their 
assets  from  a  significant  amount  of  \ax  liability 
by  nominally  transferring  these  assets  to  their 
children.  Congress  quickly  put  a  stop  to  this 
behavior  by  enacting  the  so-called  kiddie  tax. 

As  you  know,  under  the  "kiddie  tax"  rules, 
income  from  assets  t>elonging  to  a  child  under 
14  years  of  age  is  taxed  at  his/her  parents' 
rate.  This  change  in  the  law  accomplished  its 
stated  goal,  closing  the  loophole  in  the  law 
and  ensuring  that  parents  could  no  longer 
evade  tax  liability  through  shifting  assets  to 
their  kids. 

So,  we've  put  a  stop  to  the  attempts  to  de- 
ceive the  Government.  But  what  about  the 
kids  whose  assets  are  legitimately  their  own? 
We  all  know  of  situations  such  as  this.  I  know 
of  a  middle-class  family  in  southeast  Missouri 
in  which  the  father  died  when  the  children 
were  very  small.  Portions  of  his  life  insurance 
benefit  established  a  trust  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  funds  were  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational expenses,  '^et  when  the  mother  re- 
married several  years  later,  the  children's 
trusts  were  suddenly  forced  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  and  suddenly  their  college  funds 
were  significantly  reduced. 

This  is  not  a  case  in  which  parents  are 
trying  to  deceive  the  Government.  This  is  not 
an  instance  in  which  children  are  nothing 
more  than  tax  shelters  for  their  parents. 
These  are  kids  who,  through  the  tragedy  of 
losing  their  father,  were  given  a  small  sum  to 
help  them  with  the  rising  costs  of  a  college 
education.  These  kids  should  not  be  penalized 
because  other  parents  once  tried  to  evade 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  "kiddie  tax"  for 
any  child's  income  which  is  set  aside  as  strict- 
ly for  educational  expenses.  For  this  portion  of 
income,  the  child  would  still  pay  taxes,  but  the 
child  would  be  taxed  at  the  child's  tax  rate.  To 
ensure  that  this  exemption  is  not  abused,  the 
bill  exacts  a  30-percent  penalty  on  any  sum 
which  is  given  this  treatment  and  not  used  for 
education. 

This  is  a  small  but  meaningful  way  in  which 
we  can  encourage  families  to  save  for  col- 
lege, and  at  the  same  time,  treat  kids  with  a 


INTRODUCTION     OF    THE     ROSE 
KUSHNER  MAMMOGRAPHY 

ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will,  once  and  for  all. 
provide  low-cost,  cost  effective,  life  saving 
screening  mammography  to  all  American 
women  covered  under  Medicare.  When  the 
Congress  voted  last  November  to  repeal  the 
1988  Medicare  Coverage  Act,  we  also  elimi- 
nated a  major  milestone  in  progressive,  pre- 
ventive health  care  coverage  in  the  Medicare 
program — we  eliminated  biennial  screening 
mammography. 

One  out  of  every  nine  American  women  will 
develop  breast  cancer.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  reports  that  42,000  Amencan  women 
died  from  breast  cancer  in  1 988.  Studies  have 
convincingly  shown  that  regular  mammogram 
screening  can  prevent  one-third  or  14,000  of 
these  deaths.  Approximately  4,000  of  these 
women  are  Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  mammogram  is  $100  to  $120, 
which  most  Medicare  beneflciaires  can 
scarcely  afford. 

Twenty-five  States  now  mandate  coverage 
of  screening  mammography  by  private  health 
insurers.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take 
decisive  action  in  support  of  cost-effective 
prevention  in  its  public  health  policy.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  eariy  treatment  of  the  breast 
cancer  victim  costs  about  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
The  cost  of  cancer  treatment  in  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  development  is  approxi- 
mately $65,000.  Since  I  started  fighting,  over 
6  years  ago,  for  the  inclusion  of  this  benefit 
under  Medicare,  over  200,000  women  have 
died  from  breast  cancer.  This  is  almost  four 
times  the  number  of  Amencan  casualties  in  all 
10  years  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute,  as  well  as  the  Amencan 
Cancer  Society  recommend  a  baseline  mam- 
mogram at  age  35  and  regular  screening 
every  1  or  2  years  beginning  at  age  40,  and 
annual  mammography  screening  for  all 
women  over  age  50.  A  new  formula,  based  on 
NCI's  breast  cancer  detection  demonstration 
project  can  calculate  a  woman's  risk  of  devel- 
oping breast  cancer  in  the  next  1 0  to  30  years 
based  on  her  medical  history.  Accordingly,  my 
legislation  allows  all  women  covered  under 
Medicare  a  baseline  screening  at  age  35.  and 
up  to  one  screening  per  year  after  age  40, 
based  on  the  advice  of  their  physician.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  includes  a  $60  cap  on 
physician  payment  per  mammogram.  This 
strikes  a  reasonable,  responsible  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  contain  rapidly  escalating 
health  care  costs,  and  the  need  to  increase 
economic  incentives  for  physicians  to  recom- 
mend patients  for  mammographic  screenings. 
This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  decided  to  name  this 
legislation  in  honor  of  a  very  dear,  personal 
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friend,  a  champion  for  the  rights  and  wett- 
being  of  cancer  patients  whom  we  have  re- 
cently lost  to  this  horrible  killer— Mrs.  Rose 
Kushner.  The  name  of  Rose  Kushrier,  who 
passed  away  here  in  Washington,  DC  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1990,  will  be  instantly  recognized  by 
all  who  have  fought  for  the  causes  of  carreer 
patients.  Her  perseverance  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  these  issues  will  be  profundly 
missed,  especially  at  this  time  when  we  are  so 
close  to  reaching  many  of  her  goals.  Her  gerv 
erosity  in  helping  others  was  unsurpassed.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  this  bill  be  named  in  honor 
of  Rose  Kushner.  The  legacy  of  Rose  Jushner 
will  be  realized  when  we  pass  meaningful  leg- 
islation which  can  bring  fiope,  comfort,  and 
perhaps  a  cure  to  the  victims  of  cancer. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation 


IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
bnng  your  attention  to  a  situation  in  my  con- 
gressional distnct  that  bears  watching. 

Just  1  year  ago  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  was 
flooded  by  a  wave  of  immigrants  from  Qentral 
America  seeking  asylum.  Due  to  policies  in 
place  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  at  that  time,  those  who  were  not 
granted  asylum  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizance  to  await  further  action  on  their 
cases.  However,  they  were  not  granted  work 
permits  and  were  prevented  from  leaving  a 
limited  geographic  area.  At  that  time,  the 
people  of  Cameron  County,  TX,  were  put  in 
the  position  of  paying  for  our  national  immigra- 
tion policy.  It  was  an  intolerable  situation  ttiat 
must  never  be  repeated. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  yesterday 
with  our  new  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  He  has  assured 
me  that  the  INS  is  ready  to  meet  any  immigra- 
tion challenges  that  may  occur  along  the 
Texas  border  and  is  prepared  to  adjust  en- 
forcement as  necessary  I  am  encouraged  by 
his  personal  interest  in  this  important  matter. 
However,  I  can  assure  him  that  the  people  of 
south  Texas  and  of  this  Nation  will  be  keeping 
a  careful  eye  to  the  situation  along  the  border 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no  recurrence  of  last 
year's  cnsis  situation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  T.  (TOM) 
MANGRUM 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  a 
man  who  has  served  as  a  professional  leader 
in  community  corrections  with  dedk:ation  and 
distinction  for  many  years.  On  March  29, 
1990,  Mr.  Mangrum  will  be  retiring  from  his 
position  as  intenm  chief  county  probation  offi- 
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cer  of  California's  San  Bernardino  County  His 
record  of  service  is  Inspmng  and  cerlainly 
worthy  of  recognition  today  by  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Ton  Mangrum  began  his  career  with  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Probation  Department 
in  January  1962  Over  the  years,  he  has 
served  as  probation  officer,  supervising  proba- 
tion officer,  division  director,  and  assistant 
chief  county  probation  officer  He  was  ap- 
pointed intenm  chief  probation  officer  in  Feb- 
mary  1989. 

Tom  received  his  Th  B  in  theology  from 
Malone  College  in  1952  before  acquinng  his 
B.A.  in  social  science  from  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
University  in  1956  He  pursued  a  masters 
degree  in  sociology  at  Kent  State  University  m 
1958  and  later  acquired  his  MP  A  in  public 
administration  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1972  A  licensed  marriage,  family 
and  child  counselor,  he  is  also  the  author  of  a 
textbook  for  probation  officers  and  more  than 
40  articles  in  a  dozen  journals  on  corrections 
and  public  administration  In  addition.  Tom  has 
also  taught  at  a  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities including  Kent  State  University. 
1958-59;  Chapman  College.  1965-74,  Pep- 
perdine  University.  1971-74;  Riverside  City 
College.  1975-81,  and  Loma  Linda  University, 
1979-84 

Tom  has  long  been  active  in  the  community 
through  a  number  of  professional  and  civic  or- 
ganizations He  IS  the  past  president  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Peace  Officers  Asso- 
ciation; past  president.  Exchange  Club  of 
Uptown  San  Bernardino;  past  president. 
Family  Service  Agency  of  San  Bernardino; 
past  president,  California  Probation.  Parole, 
and  Correctional  Association,  past  secretary, 
American  Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
and  president  of  the  Arrowhead  United  Way 

Tom  has  also  received  numerous  awards 
for  his  services  to  professional  and  chantable 
organizations.  They  include  the  Western  Cor- 
rectional Association's  Pepperdine  Award,  the 
California  Probation,  Parole,  and  Correctional 
Association's  Lester  J  Haye  Award;  the  Amer- 
ican Probation  and  Parole  Association's 
Walter  J.  Dunbar  Award;  and  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Agency  Award  He  has  also  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  People-to-People  Citizens' 
Ambassador  Programs  Juvenile  Justice  Tour 
in  Europe  and  the  USSR.  In  addition,  Tom  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  m  America;  Who's  Who  in 
the  West;  and  Who's  Who  in  California, 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  ask 
that  you  join  me  today  in  wishing  Tom  Man- 
grum a  healthy  and  happy  retirement 
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those  regimes  in  their  quest  for  freedom  and 
democracy  We.  who  have  benefitted  from  the 
longest  lasting  constitutional  democracy  in 
history,  should  reioice  in  the  overthrow  of 
those  totalitarian  governments  and  in  the  rec- 
ognition by  their  citizens  of  the  importance  of 
the  pnnciples  and  values  of  free  government 
we  have  chenshed  tor  so  long  We  also  must 
wish  the  people  of  these  nations  well  in  the 
difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  values  of 
our  democratic  institutions  that  leads  to  a  rea- 
soned commitment  to  their  preservation  and 
improvement  In  this  regard,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  a  constitu- 
ent, Jerry  Guth.  a  social  studies  teacher  at 
Monroe  High  School  in  Monroe.  Wl.  Jerry 
Guth  is  Wisconsin's  Second  Congressional 
District  coordinator  of  the  "We  the  People 
Bicentennial  Programs  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bills  of  Rights  "  These  programs  in- 
clude the  National  Bicentennial  Competition, 
its  noncompetitive  companion  program,  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National 
Histoncal  Pictorial  Map  Contest. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Jerry  Guth.  thousands  of  upper  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  school  students  in  my  con- 
gressional district  have  studied  the  program's 
curriculum  This  curnculum  incorporated  in  the 
We   the   People  '   text,   introduces   stu- 

dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  the  histoncal  background  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  issues  and 
debates  that  shaped  the  writing  of  our  Consti- 
tution Students  learn  how  our  Government  is 
organized  and  how  it  protects  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  citizens.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant, students  learn  of  the  responsibilities 
which  accompany  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy  I  had  the  pleasure  to  personally 
present  certificates  to  hundreds  of  Second 
Distnct  students  who  have  completed  this  pro- 
gram, and  one  school  in  my  district,  the  Win- 
nequah  Middle  School  in  Monona  Grove, 
placed  first  m  Wisconsin  in  the  National  His- 
torical Pictorial  Map  Contest. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  to  Jerry  Guth  for  his  im- 
pressive contributions  in  encouraging  young 
people  to  understand  the  purpose  and  impor- 
tance of  our  Constitution  which,  in  turn,  will 
stimulate  the  development  of  a  competent 
and  responsible  citizenship. 


MONROE,  WISCONSIN  EDUCA- 
TOR JERRY  GUTH  AND  THE 
BICENTENNIAL  PROGRAMS  ON 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE 
BILLS  OF  RIGHTS. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  witnessed  the  closing  of  a  decade  m 
which  millions  of  people  who  had  long  suf- 
fered from  repressive  regimes  have  toppled 


IN  HONOR  OF  THOMAS  A. 
MCNUNN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  a  longtime  fnend.  adviser,  and  one  of 
Solano  County  s  most  outstanding  civic  lead- 
ers, Thomas  A  McNunn. 

Born  and  raised  in  Nebraska,  Tom  moved 
to  Solano  County  after  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  Korea  He  started  his  postmilitary 
service  career  with  the  Vallejo  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  he  remained  there  until  he  re- 
located to  Vacaville  m  1 966. 
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As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Vaca- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1966  to 
1989.  Tom's  progressive  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  enrich- 
ment has  greatly  benefited  Vacaville  and 
Solano  County. 

With  unending  stamina,  Tom  has  always 
worked  extremely  long  hours  and  gone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  provide  service  to 
his  community.  His  former  secretary  of  10 
years,  Betty  Ladd.  said,  "Tom's  ability  to  dedi- 
cate endless  hours  to  a  good  cause  sets  a 
very  fast  pace  for  the  entire  working  staff." 

Vacaville  businessman  Glen  Miller  also 
commended  Tom  for  his  "boundless  energy, 
good  attitude,  and  on-call  devotion  to  commu- 
nity and  civic  endeavors."  Mr.  Miller  praised 
Tom  for  applying  these  attributes  to  create 
"one  of  California's  most  outstanding  cham- 
bers of  commerce." 

Tom  has  held  many  prominent  community 
positions  including;  Chairman  of  the  local 
United  Way  Telethon,  general  chairman  of  the 
Vacaville  Fiesta  Days  Committee,  chairman  of 
the  Vacaville  Onion  Festival,  director  of  the 
Solano  County  Private  Industry  Council,  and 
Vacaville  chairman  of  the  Vaca  Valley  Hospital 
Fund  Drive.  Tom  has  also  served  as  director 
of  the  California  Association  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives,  vice  president  of  the 
Vacaville  Art  League,  president  of  the  Vaca- 
ville Host  Lions  Club,  and  president  of  the  20- 
30  Club.  As  one  of  Solano  County's  most  gen- 
erous volunteers,  Tom  has  set  a  standard  for 
others  to  follow. 

As  Tom  leaves  the  Vacaville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  after  23  years  of  distinguished 
leadership,  Solano  County  pauses  to  say, 
"thank  you,  Tom,  for  enriching  our  community 
and  our  lives;  Solano  County  appreciates  and 
respects  your  many  contributions."  Having 
worked  with  Tom  for  many  years,  I  know  first- 
hand the  valuable  and  unselfish  service  he 
has  given  to  Vacaville  and  the  entire  Solano 
County  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEANNE  BUSSE 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  dynamic  and  altruistic  individ- 
ual, Mrs.  Jeanne  Busse.  Mrs.  Busse  has  been 
selected  by  the  Macomb  Arts  Council  as  a 
"Patron  of  the  Arts"  for  1989. 

Mrs.  Busse  has  actively  involved  herself  in 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  for  most  of  her  adult 
life.  She  has  remained  dedicated  to  teaching 
the  importance  of  arts  in  our  society.  She  has 
served  as  chairperson  of  the  Warren,  Ml  Cul- 
tural Commission  since  1982.  Her  long-time 
commitment  to  promoting  arts  in  Warren 
schools  and  her  cochairing  of  the  Warren  "Art 
in  the  Park"  project  since  1984  have  earned 
her  numerous  accolades. 

Hailed  as  a  champion  promoter  of  the  arts 
in  Warren  schools,  Mrs.  Busse  has  garnered 
respect  and  support  for  the  arts  throughout 
Macomb  County.  The  fruits  of  her  labor  have 
not  gone  unrecognized  by  her  peers.  She  is 
being  honored  for  her  drive  and  dedication 
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which  have  enabled  her  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  cultural  climate  of  our  community. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Busse  on  her  commitment 
to  promotion  of  the  arts  and  her  exceptional 
community  involvement.  She  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  true  fnend  of  Macomb 
County. 
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FAIR     WINDS     AND     FOLLOWING 
SEAS      FOR      CAPT.      JOHN      E. 

KANE.  U.S.  NA'^TY 


COMMEMORATING   THE   RETIRE- 
MENT OF  RICHARD  J.  DACEY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  ItASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Richard  J.  Dacey.  Richard  is  retiring 
after  31  years  as  principal  of  Conway  Gram- 
mar School.  Richard's  enjoyment  of  working 
with  children,  his  ability  to  guide,  and  his  fasci- 
nation with  history  and  the  government  lead 
him  to  his  position  as  the  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  that  he  had  once  attended  as 
a  child. 

Richard  graduated  from  St.  Michaels  Col- 
lege In  Vermont,  where  he  majored  in  educa- 
tion and  minored  in  business.  It  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1957,  when  Richard  began  his  teaching 
career  at  North  Brookfield  Junior-Senior  High 
School.  In  1958,  Richard  relocated  to  the 
grammar  school  where  he  became  a  teaching 
principal.  In  the  early  1960's,  Richard's  duties 
became  entirely  administrative. 

His  dedication  and  commitment  to  the  field 
of  education  was  apparent  throughout  his  33 
years  of  service  to  Conway's  school  system 
and  community.  Richard  is  a  true  educator, 
one  who  has  inspired  children  to  be  creative, 
to  develop  their  minds  and  to  seek  the  enjoy- 
ment of  learning. 

His  family  had  always  been  involved  with 
the  Conway  community.  His  father,  Charies 
Dacey,  was  the  Postmaster  for  37  years,  and 
with  Richard's  mother.  Bertha,  they  owned  a 
general  insurance  company. 

Born  and  raised  in  Conway,  Richard  has 
become  involved  in  his  community  above  and 
beyond  his  duties  as  an  educator.  He  served 
for  27  years  on  the  Conway  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, is  a  member  of  the  Frontier  Regional 
School  Committee,  and  the  Historical  Society. 
He  also  has  served  on  the  Conway  Festival  of 
the  Hills  Committee  and  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee, and  is  currently  a  Conway  Library  Trust- 
ee. 

After  31  years  of  service,  Richard  is  step- 
ping down  from  his  position  as  principal.  He 
plans  to  assess  his  future  and  enjoy  a  de- 
served break.  With  his  newly  found  spare 
time,  Richard  may  do  some  fishing,  go  swim- 
ming, and  keep  abreast  of  current  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  J.  Dacey  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  those  who  know  him.  His  service  to  the 
Conway  community  should  be  commended, 
for  It  Is  his  genuir>e  concern  for  his  town  and 
its  peoples  ttut  makes  America  the  great 
Nation  it  is.  I  wish  Richard  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  retirement  and  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  inspire  the  community  of  Conway 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  Capt.  John  E.  Kane  will  be 
retinng  from  the  U.S.  Navy  after  21  years  of 
honorable  and  distinguished  service,  and  leav- 
ing his  position  as  Director  for  Navy  Liaison, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1990. 

As  the  Navy's  pnmary  representative  and 
spokesman  on  the  House  side  of  Capitol  Hill, 
Captain  Kane  has  performed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  support  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Members  of  this  body.  His  unique  perspective 
and  extensive  grasp  of  all  Navy  programs  and 
issues  is  well  known  and  respected  by  me 
and  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that  I 
share  this  view  with  the  more  than  150  Mem- 
bers that  Captain  Kane  has  personally  escort- 
ed on  official  congressional  travel  worldwide 
as  well  as  the  many  more  he  has  interacted 
with  on  a  daily  basis. 

Captain  Kane's  dedication  and  commitment 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Congress  will  be  truly 
missed.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
join  with  his  family  and  friends  In  extending  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  Capt.  John  Kane 
on  the  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  recog- 
nition of  his  outstanding  performance  as  Di- 
rector for  Navy  Liaison  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  November  1987  to  January 
1 990.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I  extend  the 
traditional  Navy  salutation  of  "Fair  winds  and 
following  seas"  to  Captain  Kane  and  his 
family  in  their  future  endeavors. 


OVERRIDE  OF  VETO  OF  EMER- 
GENCY CHINESE  IMMIGRA- 
TION RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  voted 
to  ovemde  the  President's  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act.  While  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  President's  commitment 
to  freedom,  democracy,  and  to  the  Chinese 
students  living  in  this  Nation,  I  do  not  feel  that 
administrative  action  is  strong  erKXjgh,  stnd 
that  the  congressional  action  is  legitimate  at 
this  point,  at  this  time. 

What  happened  In  Beijing  last  year— wtien 
Chinese  students  were  massacred  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  Government — was  a 
shocking  tragedy.  It  Is  vital  that  ttie  United 
States  makes  every  effort  to  show  the  Chi- 
nese— arKl  the  world— that  we  in  no  way  con- 
done their  actions  In  Tiananmen  Square.  It  is 
equally  Important  that  we  evidence  a  strong 
commitment  by  offering  protection  to  ttie  Chi- 
nese students  temporarily  living  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  our  action  today  conveys  the 
message  our  people  want  delivered  in  support 
of  the  students. 
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Indeed,  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act  sends  the  message  that  the  United 
States  will  starxl  firm  in  its  unwavering  support 
to  the  woridwide  democratic  nrKJvement. 

The  diplomatk:  and  geopolitical  role  we 
occupy  vis-a-vis  China  is  complex  and  difficult 
I  think  President  Bush  is  the  right  person  at 
the  right  time  to  be  at  the  helm  to  manage 
and  direct  this  relationship.  As  former  Ambas- 
sador to  China  and  the  United  Nations,  as 
former  CIA  Chief,  as  Vice  President  and  Presi- 
dent he  has  background  and  expertise  to 
guide  us  through  these  troubled  waters  as  no 
one  else  quite  has. 


ST.  IGNATIUS  WINS  OHIO  FOOT- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP  ALONG 
WITH  USA  TODAY  NO.  1  RANK- 
ING 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  DAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  Greater 
Cleveland  is  very  proud  of  the  achievements 
of  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  located  in  the 
Ohio  city  area  of  Cleveland,  OH.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  St.  Ignatius  went  unde- 
feated on  Its  way  to  the  division  I,  Ohio  htgh 
school  football  championship.  St.  Ignatius, 
guided  by  Coach  Chuck  Kyle,  rallied  from  a 
21-to-14  halftime  deficit  to  win  34  to  28 
against  an  outstanding  Cincinnati  Moeller 
team  in  the  1989  State  championship  game. 
Some  30,000  spectators  at  Ohio  Stadium 
buzzed  with  excitement  as  the  two  teams  ran 
up  820  yards  in  total  offense  In  just  48  min- 
utes of  football  action.  St.  Ignatius  went  13-0 
In  1989  and  now  has  a  29  game  winning 
streak.  In  recognition  of  the  team's  outstand- 
ing achievement,  USA  Today  narned  Cleve- 
land St.  Ignatius  the  top-ranked  team  In  the 
Nation. 

Any  outstanding  football  team  requires 
enormous  dedication  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  player  and  great  skill  and  leadership 
from  the  coaching  staff.  Coach  Kyle  brought 
the  best  out  of  his  players  and  coordinated 
their  efforts  into  a  winning  combination  week 
after  week.  What  most  people  do  not  see, 
however,  is  the  intensity  that  the  team  earned 
into  each  practice  session.  One  observer 
noted  that,  "Every  day  at  practice  they  work 
like  It's  a  championship  game."  The  results,  of 
course,  speak  for  themselves. 

Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  single  out  a 
single  player  in  a  team  effort,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  St  Ignatius  quarterback,  Joe 
Pickens,  who  was  horrared  in  ttie  December 
31,  1989,  Parade  magazine  as  a  high  school 
all-Amencan.  Joe  completed  his  magnificent 
career  at  St.  Ignatius  with  an  «H-American  per- 
formance in  the  State  championship  game.  He 
threw  three  touchdown  passes  and  gained 
311  yards  in  the  air.  He  just  missed  a  fourth 
touchdown  by  a  yard. 

Although  the  entire  cofT>munity  is  proud  of 
the  St.  Ignatius  foott)all  team,  I  woukj  «iso  like 
to  point  out  how  proud  I  am  of  the  sctxx>l  as 
an  academic  institution.  For  mora  than  a  cen- 
tury, St.  Ignatius  has  been  located  in  Cleve- 
land's near  west  side,  serving  as  an  anchor  to 
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the  Ohio  city  neighborhood  throughout  the 
decades  and  providing  generations  of  young 
men  with  the  very  best  education.  St  Ignatius 
graduates  go  on  to  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States  Many  of  the 
school's  alumni  now  assume  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  business,  cultural,  political,  and 
spintual  communities  in  Ohio  and  every  State 
in  the  Union  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  is  no  academic  free  ride  tor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Ignatius  football  team  Each  of 
the  players  cames  a  full  academic  load  and  is 
expected  to  meet  the  schools  high  standards 
of  achievement.  It  is  a  tnbute  to  the  team,  to 
the  coaching  staff,  the  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school  that  St  Ignatius  excels  as 
an  academic  institution  at  the  same  time  that 
it  fields  the  top  football  team  m  Amenca 

Congratulations  to  everyone  associated  with 
St.  Ignatius  on  a  fine  football  season  and  for 
the  consistent  record  of  achievement  the 
school  has  pxjsted  year  after  year  for  more 
than  a  century  now 


WELCOMING  THE  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY DELEGATION  FROM  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CYPRUS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  )Oin  in  welcoming  the  parliamentary  del- 
egation from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  on  their 
visit  to  Washington.  During  the  week,  they  will 
be  visiting  with  our  State  Department  and 
other  administration  officials  and  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  with  our  own  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

The  United  States  and  Cyprus  have  enjoyed 
close  ties  since  the  formation  of  the  Republic 
in  1960  Those  ties  have  weathered  enormous 
difficulties,  including  the  1974  Turkish  invasion 
and  the  continuing  Turkish  occupation  of  the 
rwflhern  third  of  the  island  With  the  election 
of  President  George  Vassiliou  nearly  2  years 
ago.  we  have  seen  progress  in  getting  the  two 
communities  to  sit  down  together  and  work 
with  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Those  efforts  have  the  strong  support  of 
this  Congress  and  that  message  was  deliv- 
ered to  President  Vassiliou  and  to  Turkish- 
Cypnot  leader  Rauf  Denktash  dunng  thier  re- 
spective visits  last  October  In  November,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  passed  House  Resolution  205  m 
support  of  the  Secretary  General's  mission 
and  calling  for  the  resumption  of  talks  be- 
tween the  two  sides 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  two  leaders 
have  been  invited  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  February 
According  to  press  reports.  President  Vassi- 
liou has  agreed  to  attend  this  meeting  How- 
ever. Mr.  Denktash  has  balked  at  the  invita- 
tion and  it  is  unclear  whether  or  not  he  is 
ready  to  resume  the  dialog.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  about  recent  events  on  Cyprus  as  well 
as  the  delegation  members'  expectations 
atxxit  the  upcoming  meeting,  I  hope  my  col- 
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leagues  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  hear  about  the  situation  in  Cyprus  from  our 
Cypnot  counterparts 

The  delegation  includes  members  from 
across  the  Cypnot  political  spectrum  and  is 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  Cypriot  House 
of  Representatives.  Dr.  Vassos  Lyssarides. 
The  delegation  includes  Mr.  Dinos  Constan- 
tinou,  chairman  of  the  house  standing  commit- 
tee on  financial  and  budgetary  affairs,  Mr. 
Alexis  Galanos,  chairman  of  the  house  stand- 
ing committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Takis 
Hatd|idemetriou,  chairman  of  the  house  stand- 
ing committee  on  defense  affairs,  and  Mr. 
Yiannakis  Matsis.  chairman  of  the  house 
standing  committee  on  development  plans 
and  public  expenditure  control  Let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  each  of  you 
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A  GIANT  PASSES 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  recently,  the  St. 
Louis  community  mourned  the  passing  of  one 
of  our  great  leaders.  Mr  Ernest  Calloway,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  spend  many  hours  work- 
ing with  Mr  Calloway  on  some  of  the  major 
political  and  civil  nghts  issues  confronting  our 
society  Sometimes  Ernest  and  I  disagreed  on 
the  tactics  and  techniques  we  should  employ. 
but  we  never  disagreed  on  our  goals.  Ernest 
Calloway  was  deeply  dedicated  to  helping 
ensure  that  all  people  share  equally  in  the 
freedoms  and  equal  rights  envisioned  by  our 
forefathers,  and  to  this  end  he  dedicated  his 
life 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  article  from 
the  St   Louis  Amencan.  January  18-24,  1990. 

[tYom  the  St.  Louis  American.  Jan.  18-24. 
1990] 

Calloway  Dedicated  His  Life  to  Labor 

Unions.  Civil  Rights 

(By  Farley  Wilson) 

It  was  an  ideal,  and  proper  site  for  the  me- 
morial service  for  life-time  union  advocate 
and  civil  rights  activist  Ernest  Calloway  to 
be  held  at  the  Teamsters  Plaza,  300  South 
Grand  Blvd..  Saturday.  January  6.  If  the 
records  were  checked,  one  would  find  that 
Mr.  Calloway's  contributions  to  the  Team- 
sters Union  played  a  major  role  in  its  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Calloway,  who  died  on  December  31. 
the  day  before  his  81st  birthday,  had  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  labor  unions,  and  civil 
rights  causes,  but  in  death,  he  wanted  his 
body  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  medical  sci- 
ence. The  body  was  turned  over  to  the  St. 
Loui.s  University  medical  school. 

In  his  work  as  an  organizer  for  Teamsters 
Local  688  and  as  a  director  of  research  for 
Teanasters  Joint  Council  No.  13.  Mr. 
Calloway  helped  that  labor  union  to  be  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  powerful  in  the 
nation.  The  unions  facility  moved  from  an 
inadequate  building  in  the  1100  block  of 
Olive  Street  to  the  former  Magic  Chef  high- 
rise  building  on  South  Kingshighway.  With 
memberships  increasing,  and  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  medical  services,  and  with  pro- 
po.sals  for  housing  for  retired  union  mem- 
bers and  others,  the  Teamsters  built,  from 


the  ground  up.  the  massive  Teamsters  Plaza 
on  South  Grand  Blvd. 

Mr,  Calloway  often  warned  blacks  that 
they  would  never  enjoy  the  prosperity  of 
America  and  share  economic  parity  unless 
they  became  involved  in  a  labor  union. 

At  the  age  of  25.  Mr.  Calloway  learned 
that  he  had  to  personally  get  involved  in 
movements  that  worked  toward  a  solution 
to  problems  blacks  were  having  as  miners 
and  other  slave-labor  type  jobs.  The  blacks 
worked  harder  than  whites  but  received  far 
less  compensation.  He  received  a  scholar- 
ship and  attended  Brookwood  Labor  College 
in  Katonah.  New  York.  The  school  was 
headed  by  a  well-known  pacifist.  A.J.  Muste. 
During  the  20's  and  30's.  Brookwood  served 
as  a  progressive  focal  point  in  training 
union  organizers,  administrators  and  work- 
ers' education  specialists. 

Calloway  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  an  advocate  of  organized  labor.  In  1935- 
36  he  was  very  active  in  organizing  the  un- 
employed and  the  development  of  workers' 
education  programs  in  Virginia  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  Saturday.  January  6.  If  the 
records  were  checked,  one  would  find  that 
Mr.  Calloway's  contributions  to  the  Team- 
sters Union  played  a  major  roll. 

Calloway  moved  to  Chicago  and  in  1937- 
38.  was  one  of  the  founders  and  organizers 
of  the  United  Transport  Service  Employees 
Union,  which  represented  red  caps  and 
other  railroad  station  employees. 

Calloway  became  the  first  black  person  to 
refuse  military  service  after  passage  of  the 
first  peace-time  draft  law  in  1939  on  the 
grounds  of  hard-core  racial  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  a  CIO  convention  in  Boston  in 
1942.  Calloway  co-authored  the  resolution 
that  created  the  CIO  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  with  a  full  staff  to  police 
racial  discriminatory  practices  in  that 
union.  He  also  served  for  several  years  on 
the  CIO  Convention's  Education  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1948.  Calloway  was  granted  a  Transat- 
lantic Foundation  Scholarship  to  study  at 
Ruskin  College.  Oxford,  England.  The 
scholarship  was  sponsored  by  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  While  overseas,  Calloway 
visited  Paris,  and  learned  about  the  French 
economy  and  the  fragmented  French  trade 
union  movement  following  World  War  II. 

In  late  summer,  1949,  Calloway  returned 
to  the  United  States.  He  received  a  position 
with  the  CIO  in  North  Carolina.  Prior  to 
leaving  England,  Calloway  had  applied  for  a 
Fullbright  scholarship.  He  was  later  in- 
formed by  the  U.S.  State  Department  that 
the  scholarship  had  been  granted. 

However,  while  packing  for  the  overseas 
educational  program.  Calloway  was  asked 
by  Harold  J.  Gibbons  to  come  to  St.  Louis  to 
help  establish  a  research  department  for 
Teamsters  Local  688.  The  rest  Is  history. 
Calloway  was  delighted  to  have  had  that  op- 
portunity. He  cancelled  the  Fullbright 
scholarship  plans. 

Calloway  later  said.  "I  was  attracted  to 
the  groping  effort  of  this  unique  St.  Louis 
local  union  to  view  the  union  members 
within  the  frame  of  his  total  environment- 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  political.  This 
was  different  from  most  U.S.  unions  who 
usually  viewed  the  member  in  one-dimen- 
sional fragmented  terms." 

Calloway  worked  diligently  as  the  Team- 
sters director  of  research,  but  because  of  his 
desire  to  fight  for  first  class  citizenship  for 
blacks,  he  became  an  activist  in  civil  rights 
organizations.  It  could  be  possible  that  his 
affiliation  with  early  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee On  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  here  in 
the  50's  gave  him  the  inspiration  for  leader- 
ship in  latior  and  civil  rights. 

He  and  other  officials  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  were  among  the  first  CORE  members 
in  St.  Louis.  Their  first  meetings  were  in  a 
large  rooming  house  at  Garrison  and  Frank- 
lin Avenues.  Union  officials  attending  those 
meetings  were:  Calloway.  Gibbons.  Arthur 
Chapin,  who  later  became  a  deputy  director 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Arthur 
Johnson,  who  later  became  director  of  the 
Hartford.  Connecticut  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission; Marvin  Rich,  now  a  New  York 
Labor  Leader,  Charles  Oldham,  now  an  at- 
torney for  a  local  union;  Joe  Ames.  FYancis 
Hicks  and  Dick  Kavner.  Some  of  the  other 
members  of  CORE  in  the  early  50's  were 
Marian  Oldham.  Vivian  Moore,  Rosalind 
Greenbaum,  a  Dr.  Chambliss,  Billy  Ames 
and  Wanda  Penny. 

The  CORE  group  held  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions at  department  stores  dowTitown  where 
blacks  could  spend  their  money  on  clothes 
but  could  not  eat  at  the  lunch  counters  with 
whites.  They  also  protested  other  discrimi- 
natory practices  at  business  establishments 
here. 

In  1955,  Calloway  was  elected  president  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP.  Within  a 
two-year  period,  the  membership  more  than 
tripled.  Through  his  leadership,  blacks  were 
hired  as  sales  clerks  in  department  stores. 
F»rior  to  that  time,  blacks  were  only  elevator 
operators.  They  also  integrated  the  taxi-cab 
industry  and  were  instrumental  in  getting 
the  Coca-Cola  Company  to  employ  black 
driver-salesmen.  Prior  to  that  time,  only  one 
black.  Walter  Lay.  worked  in  a  high  job 
bracket,  and  there  were  four  other  blacks 
who  serviced  machines  in  factories. 

The  NAACP  also  attacked  the  hiring  prac- 
tices of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone, 
which  straightened  up  and  has  surpassed  all 
other  corporations  in  hiring  and  promoting 
blacks. 

When  Calloway  was  president  of  the 
NAACP.  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  police- 
man arresting  a  hungry  black  woman  on  a 
Bi-State  bus  for  eating  four  cashew  nuts. 
Don't  laugh.  Such  a  disgrace  did  happen 
here  several  years  ago. 

In  1957,  while  Calloway  was  still  presi- 
dent, the  NAACP  opposed  a  new  city  char- 
ter primarily  because  the  framers  of  the 
proposed  new  city  constitution  refused  to 
support  civil  rights  measures,  public  accom- 
modation provisions  as  well  as  some  reform 
in  civil  service  rules  that  denied  equal  op- 
portunity In  municipal  employment.  The 
NAACP  was  also  opposed  to  the  structure  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  black  political  leadership  was  strong- 
ly divided  on  the  charter  issue.  The  two 
blacks  on  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  Attor- 
ney David  M.  Grant  and  C.B.  Broussard, 
joined  Calloway  in  opF>osing  the  charter. 

In  his  strategy  to  defeat  the  charter  pro- 
posal, Calloway,  through  the  NAACP,  cre- 
ated NAACP  Citizens  Assemblies  in  each  of 
the  wards  with  substantial  black  population. 
Such  assemblies  were  patterned  after  ward 
political  organizations,  with  precinct  cap- 
tains. 

The  results— the  charter  lost  with  107,000 
votes  against  and  70,000  for  it.  The  political 
experience  of  1957  served  as  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  new  political  mood,  jmd  in  several 
cases  the  Citizens  Assemblies  were  held 
intact  by  the  leaders  Involved  in  the  charter 
fight. 

The  enthusisism  caused  blacks  to  reject 
apathy,  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  By 
1958,  there  were  four  black  alderman. 
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In  1959,  Calloway  served  as  campaign  di- 
rector for  the  election  of  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Hicks  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Hicks  won. 
becoming  the  first  black  elected  to  that 
board. 

In  1960.  Calloway  was  campaigri  director 
for  Theodore  D.  McNeal  who  tossed  his  hat 
into  the  ring  to  unseat  the  veteran,  white 
Missouri  Senator  Edward  "Jelly  Roll" 
Hogan.  McNeal  won  overwhelmingly  and 
became  the  first  black  Missouri  senator. 

In  1962.  apparently  through  the  political 
strength  of  Calloway,  his  wife,  Deveme. 
became  the  first  black  female  Missouri  Leg- 
islator. Due  to  her  dynamic  performances, 
she  was  reelected  over  and  over  again. 

ERNEST  CALLOWAY'S  PAST  COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 

President.  Congress  of  Neighborhood  As- 
sociations in  North  St.  Louis 

Co-moderator.  Public  Issues  Forum 

Commissioner.  Community  Development 
Commission:  Chairman.  Zoning  Committee 

Trustee.  Mullanphy  Travelers  Aid  Fund 

Executive  Board.  Prepaid  Legal  Services. 
Inc.  (St.  Louis  Bar  Association) 

Executive  Board.  IMPACT  (Regional  Air- 
port Development) 

Conunittee.  Equal  Employment,  Human 
Development  Corp. 

Equal  Employment  Committee,  St.  Louis 
University 

Member,  Special  Committee,  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  (Privacy  Project  Advisory 
Comm.) 

Special  Citizens  Committee,  Public 
Schools 

Executive  Board,  Committee  To  Aid  Vic- 
tims of  Crime 

Executive  Board,  Richard  Hudlin 


HONORING  DR.  BENJAMIN 
HOOKS  ON  HIS  65TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  birttiday  greetings  to  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  constituents  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Tennessee,  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Dr. 
Benjamin  L.  Hooks.  Dr.  Hooks  Is  celebrating 
his  65th  birthday  today. 

Dr.  Hooks  was  unanimously  elected  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Nation's  oldest  civil  rights 
organization  in  January  1977  and  he  succeed- 
ed Roy  Wilkins  in  that  leadership  post  in 
August  of  that  same  year.  Perhaps  best 
known  for  his  effective  and  persuasive  orato- 
ry, his  highly  successful  and  diverse  career 
has  embraced  the  fields  of  law,  ministry,  and 
public  service. 

An  ordained  minister,  he  is  on  leave  as 
pastor  of  both  the  Middle  Baptist  Church  in 
Memphis,  TN,  and  the  Greater  New  Mount 
Moriah  Baptist  Church  in  Detroit,  Ml. 

A  successful  businessman,  he  was  co- 
founder  and  vice  president  of  Mutual  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Memphis  for 
15  years. 

A  member  of  the  Tennessee  bar,  he  served 
as  an  Assistant  Public  Defender,  and  as  a 
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skilled  and  effective  general  counsel  prior  to 
being  named  tf>e  first  black  judge  of  the 
Shelby  County,  Tennessee  Criminal  Court, 
where  he  served  with  distinction.  This  appoint- 
ment by  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clement  rrwde  him  the 
first  black  judge  of  a  court  of  record  in  the 
South  since  the  Reconstruction  era 

In  1972,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  rwrni- 
nated  Dr.  Hooks  to  become  the  first  black 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Ck)m- 
mission.  Dr.  Hooks  served  on  the  Commission 
until  his  resignation  to  assume  his  post  with 
the  NAACP. 

Bom  in  Memphis,  TN,  he  attended  LeMoyrw 
College  (now  LeMoyne-Owen)  in  Memphis 
and  Howard  University  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
received  his  J.D.  degree  from  DePaul  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law  in  Chicago,  IL  in  1948. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  Hooks  served 
in  the  92d  Infantry  Division  and  saw  combat  in 
Italy. 

Dr.  Hcxjks  is  a  Golden  Heritage  Lite 
Member  of  the  NAACP  and  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  He  serves 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  a  coalition  of  nnore  than 
150  of  the  Nation's  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  civil  and  human  nghts.  Dr.  Hooks 
has  served  on  the  board  of  a  number  of  ofga- 
nizations,  including  the  League  of  Wonien 
Voters,  National  Ck)nference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Business,  Independent 
Sector,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  Interna- 
tional League  from  Human  Rights,  Natksnal 
Committee  for  Full  Employment,  Jobs  f(x 
America's  Graduates,  Inc  and  (Council  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

As  a  major  figure  in  the  civil  rights  nrKJve- 
ment,  Dr  Hooks  testified  on  many  occ:asions 
before  congressional  committees.  His  was  a 
leading  voice  in  the  successful  effort  to 
secure  legislation  to  impose  economic  sarK- 
tions  against  the  apartheid  practices  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
He  was  instrumental  in  securing  passage  of 
the  voting  rights  extension,  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Holiday  bill,  the  defeat  of  the  Bork 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Ckjurt,  and  was 
the  architect  of  the  1 978  demonstratkjn  at  Vtye 
Davis  Cup  Match  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  TN,  to  protest  the  participation  of 
players  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Among  Dr.  Hooks'  major  achievements  as 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP  was  his  lead- 
ership In  the  successful  campaign  to  purchase 
and  retire  the  debt  for  the  association's  per- 
manent national  headquarters  in  Baltimore, 
MD.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
NAACP  now  owns  its  home. 

Dr.  Hooks  has  received  more  than  20  hion- 
orary  degrees.  In  1986,  he  became  the  71  st 
recipient  of  the  NAACP's  highest  award,  the 
Spingarn  Medal 

I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  House  join  with 
me  in  extending  the  warmest  birthday  greet- 
ings to  a  great  Amencan,  Dr  Benjamin  Hooks, 


UMI 
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THE  JACKSON/VANIK  AMEND- 
MENT AND  MFN  FOR  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bronf- 
man, president  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress 

The  letter  outlines  his  views  on  the  Jack- 
son/Vanik  amendment  and  most-favored- 
nation  [MFN]  status  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr 
Bronfman  tielieves  that  the  Jackson/Vanik 
amendrT>ent  should  be  repealed,  that  the 
amendment  has  served  its  purpose  and  that 
"Its  continuation  is  not  appropnate  to  the 
present  political  context." 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows; 

World  Jewish  Congress. 
New  York,  NY.  January  18.  1990. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  I  would  like  to 
expand  on  our  discussion  this  week  concern- 
ing the  Jackson/Vanik  Amendment  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  move  toward  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Presidents  decision  is 
a  significant  political  act  that  goes  well 
beyond  trade  and  economics.  In  announcing 
this  decision,  the  President  said  that  he  also 
wants  to  see  perestroika  succeed  and  that  he 
wants  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  efforts  to  join  the  world 
economy. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
the  Jackson/Vanik  Amendment  should  t>e 
repealed.  Its  continuation  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  present  political  context. 

First,  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Jackson/Vanik  no  longer  exist.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  now  restrict  the  emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews.  Furthermore,  the 
other  Communist  countries  at  which  the 
Jackson/Vanik  provisions  were  aimed  have 
also  moved  away  from  restrictive  emigration 
practices. 

Secondly,  the  Jackson/Vanik  Amendment 
would  Impose  continuing  uncertainty  on  our 
new  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  original  reason  for  the  Amend- 
ment is  gone,  I  see  no  reason  to  continue  to 
impose  such  uncertainty.  American  business 
cannot  plan  efficiently  nor  can  the  Soviets. 
Given  our  economic  importance,  the  Soviets 
cannot  have  a  normal  economic  relationship 
with  the  whole  world  unless  they  have  a 
normal  one  with  us. 

There  are  two  methods  within  the  Jack- 
son/Vanik provisions  to  set  its  restrictions 
aside,  but  both  impose  uncertainty.  A 
waiver  requires  that  the  Issue  be  revisited 
every  year.  A  Presidential  statement  that 
Jackson/Vanik  provisions  no  longer  apply 
to  a  particular  country  must  be  revisited 
every  six  months.  Thus,  the  only  way  to 
remove  the  now  inappropriate  uncertainty 
Inherent  in  the  Jackson/Vanik  provision  is 
to  repeal  it. 

I  recognize  that  the  Soviets  could  revert 
to  earlier  practices.  The  President,  however. 
has  sufficent  authority  outside  of  Jackson/ 
Vanik  to  respond  appropriately,  and  we 
both  know  that  the  Congress  would  not 
remain  comatose  In  such  circumstances.  We 
recognize  that  refusenlks  remain  and  that 
codification  of  emigration  and  other  human 
rights  is  on  the  agenda.  We  hope,  of  course. 
the  remaining  refuseniks  are  released  and 
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codification  occurs  soon.  It  is  Important, 
however,  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of 
a  new  trade  agreement  aggressively. 

While  not  specified  as  part  of  Jackson/ 
Vanik,  it  is  important  to  note  that  official 
discrimination  against  Jews  has  ended, 
Jewish  cultural  centers  have  opened. 
Hebrew  and  religious  subjects  are  taught 
freely,  and  Jews  have  begun  to  organize 
with  the  first  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
Congress  held  last  December. 

The  President  spoke  movingly  after  Malta 
about  a  new  threshold  that  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  tind  indeed  the 
whole  world  can  now  cross.  I  l)elieve  this 
nation  should  endeavor  to  cross  that  thresh- 
old as  unencumbered  as  possible  by  the  ar- 
chaic remnants  of  the  old  era.  We  should 
t>egin  our  new  economic  relationship  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Soviets  have  answered  the 
complaints  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jackson/Vanik  /Amendment.  To  do  other- 
wise is  contemptuous  of  the  significant  steps 
the  Soviets  have  taken  and  thus  not  worthy 
of  the  United  States.  The  Jackson/Vanik 
Amendment  has  clearly  served  its  purpose. 
It  IS  time  to  repeal  it.  It  is  time  to  move  on. 
Sincerely. 

Edoar  M.  Bronfman. 


January  24,  1990 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOE  ROBBIE 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr  SMITH  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  few 
short  days  we  will  be  witness  to  Super  Bowl 
XXIV  And  while  we  all  anticipate  a  tremen- 
dous game,  we  must  not  allow  the  festivities 
to  obscure  a  truly  sad  event.  As  many  of  you 
know,  on  January  7,  Joe  Robbie,  the  owner  of 
the  Miami  Dolphins,  passed  away. 

The  loss  of  Joe  Robbie  Is  felt  not  only  by 
Miami  Dolphins  fans  but  also  by  anyone  who 
ever  loved  football.  He  dedicated  his  life  to 
building  the  Miami  Dolphins  into  a  talented 
and  exceptional  club. 

Joe  Robbie  was  born  on  July  7,  1916.  in 
Sisseton.  SD.  Putting  his  education  on  the 
backburner  in  order  to  defend  his  country,  Joe 
joined  the  Navy  the  day  atter  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Hartxjr,  earning  a  Bronze  Star  for  com- 
manding landing  craft  in  five  Pacific  invasions. 
Joe  married  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Eliza- 
beth Lyie,  on  December  28,  1 942,  beginning  a 
47-year  mamage  filled  with  love,  support,  and 
children,  1 1  children  to  be  exact.  Returning  to 
finish  his  education,  in  1946  Joe  earned  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Joe  Robbie  was  deeply  committed  to  the 
political  process  and  was  elected  South 
Dakota  State  Democratic  chairman  in  1948.  In 
1960,  he  was  Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign 
manager  in  the  Presidential  primaries  and 
then  served  as  Humphrey's  personal  repre- 
sentative on  the  1965  inaugural  committee 
when  Humphrey  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

But  Joe's  true  passton  was  foott)all.  On 
August  16.  1965,  with  the  help  of  entertainer 
Danny  Thomas,  Joe  bought  the  Dolphin  AFL 
franchise  Their  1972  undefeated  season  Is 
still  tt>e  onfy  one  of  its  kind,  and  much  of  the 
Dolphins'  success  can  t>e  attributed  directly  to 
tfie  phenomenal  man  wfx)  owned  them.  Joe's 
dedication  to  his  team  further  manifested  itself 


In  the  t>eautiful  stadium  that  he  built,  inde- 
pendent of  tax  moneys,  in  1987. 

Yet,  there  is  a  side  to  Joe  Robbie  few 
know.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  Miami's  most 
active  community  servants.  Joe's  philanthropy 
was  practically  anonymous — typically  Joe.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Dade  Public  Health 
Trust.  This  organization  oversees  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital,  which  houses  the  only  ex- 
isting trauma  unit  in  Dade  County.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  improvement  of  race  relations  in 
south  Florida,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Dade  Community  Relations  Board  for  2  years. 
He  committed  his  personal  resources — emo- 
tional and  financial— to  various  universities  in- 
cluding Barry  University,  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  Finally,  he  contin- 
ued to  promote  education  by  sponsoring 
events  such  as  high  school  debate  tourna- 
ments and  providing  scholarships  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  women  law  students. 

I  will  miss  Joe  in  many  ways.  I  am  going  to 
miss  Sunday  afternoons  with  Joe  watching  his 
team  play  ball.  I  will  miss  his  sharp  wit.  I  will 
miss  a  friend  committed  to  the  welfare  of 
south  Florida.  Mainly,  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss 
that  the  community  now  endures. 

Joe  is  survived  by  his  wondertui  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, and  nine  children.  Tim  Robbie,  who  has 
been  vice  president  of  the  Dolphins,  will  now 
take  the  helm  and  continue  the  Robbie  family 
tradition.  Even  in  their  loss,  they  are  blessed, 
as  is  all  of  Miami,  to  have  tjeen  part  of  the  life 
of  so  special  a  man. 


H.R.  3772 


HON.  HOWARD  C.  NIELSON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imag- 
ine we  have  all  heard  the  stories  by  now,  or 
perhaps  read  about  it  and  the  growing  nation- 
wide concern  regarding  this  unhealthy  prac- 
tice. 

I'm  refening  to  the  dumping  of  untreated 
human  wastes  into  our  streams  and  nvers;  in 
our  towns  and  cities;  and  even  on  the  hard- 
working men  and  women  whose  job  it  is  to 
maintain  our  Nation's  railways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  referring  to  Amtrak,  Ameri- 
ca's passenger  railroad,  the  only  rail  carrier 
that  Indiscriminately  dumps  and  sprays  raw 
sewage  as  it  crisscrosses  the  United  States. 

Many  people  around  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed serious  reservations  about  this  prac- 
tice, and  about  Amtrak's  rather  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  it  all.  I  share  their  concerns,  and 
have  introduced  H.R.  3772. 

This  bill  requires  Amtrak  to  stop  the  dump- 
ing within  3  years,  and  to  begin  assessing  a 
service  charge  on  every  ticket  It  sells,  to  pay 
for  equipment  modifications  and  other 
changes  necessary  to  achieve  compliance. 

Amtrak  officials  have  estimated  It  will  cost 
$147  millk>n  to  retrofit  the  rail  cars,  and  add 
about  S2  to  the  price  of  a  ticket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3772  provides  a  reasona- 
ble, fair  means  to  end  this  archaic  and  un- 
healthy practice.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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MICHAEL  PARRELL.  DIRECTOR 
OP  WILKES-BARRE,  PA  MEDI- 
CAL CENTER  RETIRES  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24.  1990 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Michael  A.  Parrell,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  In  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  Mr  Parrell  is  retir- 
ing after  16  years  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  VA 
Medical  Center  and  has  worked  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  now  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Aftairs,  for  the  past  34  years. 

Mr.  Parrell  began  serving  our  area  veterans 
on  March  31,  1974  He  has  overseen  the  op- 
erations of  a  405-bed  medical  facility,  two  sat- 
ellite outpatient  clinics,  and  a  120-bed  nursing 
home.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  provides  care  to  veterans 
living  in  19  counties  In  Pennsylvania.  3  in  New 
York,  and  2  in  New  Jersey.  As  director,  Mr. 
Parrell  was  responsible  for  the  management 
of  all  resources  necessary  to  serve  the  veter- 
an population  serviced  by  these  facilities. 

A  northeastern  Pennsylvania  native  son,  Mi- 
chael Parrell  was  born  in  Hazleton,  PA  and 
graduated  from  Hazelton  High  School.  He  at- 
tended George  Washington  University  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  served  in  the  military 
from  December  1942  to  December  1945  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

From  1946  until  1951,  Mr.  Parrell  worked  in 
the  insurance  division  of  the  VA  distnct  oftice 
in  Philadelphia,  PA.  He  began  as  an  underwrit- 
er training  officer,  became  assistant  chief  of 
the  underwriting  section  and  supervisor  of  the 
underwriting  unit,  and  finally  held  the  position 
of  administrative  assistant  of  the  underwriting 
section. 

Mr.  Parrell  worked  with  the  VA  department 
of  insurance  in  the  Washington,  DC  central 
office  from  1951  until  1963.  In  this  department 
he  served  in  a  number  of  capacities  including 
methods  examiner,  management  analyst, 
senior  evaluation  survey  officer,  evaluation 
staff  chief,  and  executive  assistant  to  depart- 
ment head.  In  July  of  1963,  he  became  the 
executive  assistant  to  the  director  of  insur- 
ance service  in  the  department  of  veterans 
benefits. 

In  1964,  Mr  Parrell  tjegan  working  with  the 
department  of  data  management  in  the  VA 
central  office.  He  served  as  associate  director 
of  systems  operations  service,  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  department  head,  and  as  direc- 
tor of  planning  and  budget  staff. 

Prior  to  becoming  director  of  the  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr  Parrell  served 
in  a  hospital  administrative  trainee  position  at 
the  VA  Hospital  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Michael  Parrell  has  dedicated  his  life 
not  only  to  the  veterans  of  the  1 1  th  Congres- 
sional District  but  to  veterans  across  the 
country.  I  know  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Pan-ell  on  his  retirement  and  for  a  career 
for  which  he  can  be  proud. 
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HAVEL'S  NEW  YEAR'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago 
Lech  Walesa,  in  addressing  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  began  his  remarks  with  the  words, 
"We,  the  people."  Those  words,  lifted  as  they 
were  from  our  Constitution,  dramatically  char- 
actenzed  Poland's  triumph  of  democracy. 

Just  6  weeks  later,  another  Eastern  Europe- 
an leader  m  another  Eastern  European  coun- 
try, echoed  similar  sentiments,  telling  his 
people  about  his  dreams  from  "a  republic  of 
the  p)eople,  [and]  which  serves  the  p>eople." 
That  man  was  Vaclav  Havel,  The  country  was 
Czechoslovakia.  The  occasion  was  his  New 
Year's  address. 

Recently,  I  led  a  congressional  delegation 
to  central  Europe,  and  had  the  great  honor 
and  privilege  of  meeting  and  talking  with 
President  Havel  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  his  New  Year's  message  to 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia,  one  which 
could  aptly  serve  as  a  timeless  message  for 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  all  nations. 
Havel  New  Year's  Address  to  Nation 

Dear  fellow  citizens.  For  the  past  40  years 
on  this  day  you  have  heard  my  predecessors 
utter  different  variations  on  the  same 
theme,  about  how  our  country  is  prospering, 
how  many  more  billion  tonnes  of  steel  we 
have  produced,  how  happy  we  all  are,  how- 
much  we  trust  our  government,  and  what 
beautiful  prospects  lie  ahead  of  us.  I  do  not 
think  you  appointed  me  to  this  office  for 
me,  of  all  people,  to  lie  to  you. 

Our  country  is  not  prosf>ering.  The  great 
creative  and  spiritual  potential  of  our 
nation  is  not  being  used  to  its  full  potential. 
Whole  sectors  of  industry  are  producing 
things  in  which  no  one  is  interested,  while 
the  things  we  need  are  in  short  supply. 

The  state,  which  calls  itself  a  state  of  the 
working  people,  is  humiliating  and  exploit- 
ing the  workers.  Our  outdated  economy  is 
squandering  energy,  of  which  we  are  in 
short  supply.  A  country  which  could  once  be 
proud  of  the  standard  of  education  of  its 
people  spends  so  little  on  education  that 
today  it  occupies  72d  place  in  the  world.  We 
have  laid  waste  and  soiled  the  rivers  and  the 
forests  that  our  forefathers  bequethed  to 
us.  and  we  have  the  worst  environment  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  today.  Adults  in  our 
country  die  earlier  than  in  most  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  atK)ut  a  little  person- 
al experience  of  mine.  Flying  to  Bratislava 
recently.  I  found  time  during  various  meet- 
ings to  look  out  of  the  window.  What  I  saw- 
was  the  Slovnaft  [oil  refinery]  complex  and 
the  Petrzalka  suburb  immediately  beyond 
it.  That  view  was  enough  for  me  to  under- 
stand that  our  statesmen  and  politicians 
had  not  even  looked,  or  did  not  even  want  to 
look  out  of  the  windows  of  their  planes. 
None  of  the  statistics  available  to  me  would 
have  enabled  me  to  understand  more  quick- 
ly or  more  easily  the  situation  we  have 
gotten  overselves  into. 

But  not  even  all  of  that  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing.  The  worst  thing  is  that  we  are 
living  in  a  decayed  moral  environment.  We 
have  become  morally  ill,  t>ecause  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  saying  one  thing  and 
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thinking  another.  We  have  learned  not  to 
l>elieve  in  anything,  not  to  have  consider- 
ation for  one  another,  and  only  to  look  after 
ourselves.  Notions  such  as  love,  friendship, 
compassion,  humility,  and  forgiveness  have 
lost  their  depth  and  dimension,  and  for 
many  of  us  they  merely  represent  some  kind 
of  psychological  idiosyncrasy,  or  appear  to 
be  some  kind  of  stray  relic  from  times  past, 
something  rather  comical  In  the  era  of  com- 
puters and  space  rockets.  Pew  of  us  man- 
aged to  cry  out  that  the  powerful  should 
not  t>e  all-powerful,  and  that  the  special 
farms  which  produce  ecologically  sound  and 
high-quality  foodstuffs  for  them  should 
send  their  produce  to  the  schools,  children's 
hostels,  and  hospitals,  since  our  agriculture 
is  not  yet  able  to  offer  this  to  everyone. 

The  previous  regime,  armed  with  its  arro- 
gant and  intolerant  ideology,  denigrated 
man  into  a  production  force  and  nature  into 
a  production  tool.  In  this  way  it  attacked 
their  very  essence  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween  them.  It  made  talented  r>eople  who 
were  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
and  making  an  enterprising  living  in  their 
own  country  into  cogs  in  some  kind  of  mon- 
strous, ramshackle,  smelly  machine  whose 
purpose  no  one  can  understand.  It  can  do 
nothing  more  than  slowly  but  surely  wear 
itself  dowTi,  and  all  the  cogs  in  it. 

When  I  talk  about  a  decayed  moral  envi- 
ronment, I  do  not  mean  merely  those  gen- 
tlemen who  eat  ecologically  pure  vegetables 
and  do  not  look  out  of  their  airplane  win- 
dows. I  mean  all  of  us.  tjecause  all  of  us  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  totalitarian 
system,  accepted  it  as  an  unalterable  fact, 
and  thereby  kept  it  running.  In  other  words. 
all  of  us  are  responsible,  each  to  a  different 
degree,  for  keeping  the  totalitarian  machine 
rurming.  None  of  us  is  merely  a  victim  of  it, 
because  all  of  us  helped  to  create  it  togeth- 
er. 

Why  do  I  mention  this?  It  would  be  very 
unwise  to  see  the  sad  legacy  of  the  past  40 
years  as  something  alien  to  us,  handed  down 
to  us  by  some  distant  relatives.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  accept  this  legacy  as  some- 
thing which  we  have  brought  upon  our- 
selves. If  we  can  accept  this,  then  we  will 
understand  that  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  cannot  lay  all  the 
blame  on  those  who  ruled  us  before,  not 
only  because  this  would  not  be  true,  but  also 
because  it  could  detract  from  the  respwnsi- 
blllty  each  of  us  now  faces— the  responsibil- 
ity to  act  on  our  own  initiative,  freely,  sensi- 
bly and  quicld>. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves;  not  even  the 
best  government,  the  l)est  parliament,  or 
the  l>est  president  can  do  much  on  their 
own,  and  it  would  t>e  profoundly  unjust  to 
exfject  them  alone  to  put  everything  right. 
Freedom  and  democracy,  after  all,  mean 
that  we  all  have  a  part  to  play  and  bear 
joint  responsibility.  If  we  can  realize  this, 
then  all  the  horrors  which  the  new  Czecho- 
slovak democracy  has  inherited  will  sudden- 
ly cease  to  appear  too  terrible.  If  we  can  re- 
alize this,  hope  will  return  to  our  hearts. 

In  putting  right  the  general  state  of  af- 
fairs, we  already  have  a  sound  footing  on 
which  to  build.  The  recent  times,  and  espe- 
cially the  last  6  weeks  of  our  peaceful  revo- 
lution, have  shown  what  an  enormous  gen- 
erally humane,  moral,  and  spiritual  charge 
and  what  high  standards  of  civic  maturity 
lay  dormant  in  our  society  under  the  mask 
of  apathy  that  had  been  forced  upon  it. 
Whenever  anyone  talking  to  me  l>egsm  to 
put  categorical  lat>els  on  our  people,  I 
always  pointed  out  that  society  is  a  very 
mysterious  creature,  and  that  it  is  never 
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wise  to  trust  only  the  particular  fact  that  It 
is  presenting  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
proven  right. 

Throughout  the  world,  people  are  sur- 
prised that  the  acquiescent,  humiliated, 
skeptical  Czechoslvak  people  who  apparent- 
ly no  longer  believed  in  anything  suddenly 
managed  to  find  the  enormous  strength  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  to  shake  off  the  to- 
talitarian system  in  a  completely  decent  and 
peaceful  way.  We  ourselves  are  also  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  we  ask  where  the  young 
people,  in  particular,  who  have  never  known 
any  other  system,  find  the  source  of  their 
aspirations  for  truth,  freedom  of  thought. 
political  imagination,  civic  courage,  and 
civic  foresight?  How  is  it  that  their  parents, 
the  generation  which  was  considered  lost. 
also  jointed  in  with  them.  How  is  it  even 
possible  that  so  many  people  Immediately 
grasped  what  had  to  be  done,  without  need- 
ing anyone  else's  advice  or  instructions? 

I  think  that  this  hopeful  aspect  of  our  sit- 
uation today  has  two  main  reasons.  Above 
all,  man  is  never  merely  a  product  of  the 
world  around  him,  he  is  always  capable  of 
striving  for  something  higher,  no  matter 
how  systematically  this  ability  is  ground 
down  by  the  world  around  him.  Secondly. 
the  humanistic  and  democratic  traditions— 
which  are  often  spoken  about  in  such  a 
hollow  way— nonetheless  lay  dormant  some- 
where in  the  subconscious  of  our  nations 
and  national  minorities,  and  were  passed  on 
quietly  from  one  generation  to  the  next  in 
order  for  each  of  us  to  discover  them  within 
us  when  the  time  was  right,  and  to  put 
them  into  practice. 

Of  course,  for  our  freedom  today  we  also 
had  to  pay  a  price.  Many  of  our  people  died 
in  prison  in  the  fifties;  many  were  executed, 
thousands  of  human  lives  were  destroyed 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  talented 
people  were  driven  abroad.  Those  who  de- 
fended the  honor  of  our  nations  in  the  war 
were  persecuted,  as  were  those  who  resisted 
totalitarian  government,  and  those  who 
simply  managed  to  remain  true  to  their  own 
principles  and  think  freely.  None  of  those 
who  paid  the  price  in  one  way  or  another 
for  our  freedom  today  should  be  forgotten. 
Independent  courts  should  justly  assess  the 
appropriate  guilt  of  those  responsible,  so 
that  the  whole  truth  about  our  recent  past 
comes  out  into  the  open. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  other  na- 
tions paid  an  even  higher  price  for  their 
freedom  today,  and  thus  they  also  paid  di- 
rectly for  us  too.  The  rivers  of  blood  which 
flowed  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
recently  also  in  such  a  horrific  way  in  Ro- 
mania, as  well  as  the  sea  of  blood  shed  by 
the  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  should  not 
be  forgotten,  primarily  because  all  human 
suffering  affects  every  human  being.  But 
more  than  that,  they  must  not  be  forgotten 
because  it  was  these  great  sacrifices  which 
weaved  the  tragic  backcloth  for  today's  free- 
dom or  gradual  liberalization  of  the  nations 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  backcloth  of  our 
newly  charged  freedom  too. 

Without  the  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  GDR,  the  devel- 
opments in  our  country  could  hardly  have 
happened,  and  if  they  had  happened,  they 
surely  would  not  have  had  such  a  wonderful 
peaceful  character.  The  fact  that  we  had  fa 
vorable  international  conditions,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  anyone  was  helping  us 
directly  in  those  weeks.  For  centuries,  in 
fact,  both  our  nations  have  risen  by  them- 
selves, without  relying  on  any  help  from 
more  powerful  states  or  big  powers. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  great  moral 
stake  of  the  present  moment.  It  contains 
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the  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  suffer  the  complex  of  those 
who  are  permanently  indebted  to  someone 
else.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  alone  whether  this 
hope  comes  to  fruition,  and  whether  our 
civic,  national,  and  political  self-confidence 
reawakens  in  a  historically  new  way. 

Self-confidence  is  not  pride.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Only  a  man  or  a  nation  self-confi- 
dent in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  is  capable 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  others,  accepting 
them  as  equal  to  oneself,  forgiving  their  en- 
emies, and  regretting  one's  own  mistakes.  As 
such  people,  let  us  try  to  introduce  self-con- 
fidence into  the  life  of  our  community  and 
as  nations  into  our  conduct  on  the  Interna- 
tional arena.  Only  thus  shall  we  regain  self- 
respect  and  respect  for  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  respect  of  our  nations.  Our  state 
should  never  again  be  a  burden  or  a  poor  re- 
lation to  anyone  else.  Although  we  have  to 
take  a  great  many  things  and  learn  many 
things  from  others,  we  must  do  this,  after  a 
long  period  of  time,  as  equal  partners  who 
also  have  something  to  offer. 

Our  first  president  wrote  'Jesus  and  not 
Caesar.  "  In  this  he  followed  up  both  on 
Chelcicky  [medieval  philosopher  and  priest] 
and  Komensky  [known  as  Comenius].  This 
idea  has  once  sigain  been  reawakened  in  us, 
I  dare  .say  that  perhaps  we  even  have  the 
possibility  of  spreading  it  further,  thus  in- 
troducing a  new  factor  in  both  European 
and  world  politics.  Love,  desire  for  under- 
standing, the  strength  of  the  spirit  and  of 
ideas  can  radiate  forever  from  our  country, 
if  we  want  this  to  happen.  This  radiation 
can  be  precisely  what  we  can  offer  as  our 
very  own  contribution  to  world  politics. 

Masaryk  founded  his  politics  on  morality. 
Let  us  try.  in  a  new  time  and  in  a  new  way, 
to  revive  this  concept  of  politics.  Let  us 
teach  both  ourselves  and  others  that  poli- 
tics ought  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  aspira- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
community  and  not  of  the  need  to  deceive 
or  pillage  the  community.  Let  us  teach  both 
ourselves  and  others  that  politics  does  not 
have  to  be  the  art  of  the  possible,  especially 
if  this  means  the  art  of  speculating,  calcu- 
lating, intrigues,  secret  agreements,  and 
pragmatic  maneouvering,  but  that  it  also 
can  be  the  art  of  the  impossible,  that  is  the 
art  of  making  both  ourselves  and  the  world 
better. 

We  are  a  small  country,  but  nonetheless 
we  were  once  the  spiritual  crossroads  of 
Europe.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  so  again?  Would  this  not  be  another 
contribution  through  which  we  could  pay 
others  back  for  the  help  we  will  need  from 
them? 

The  home  mafia— those  who  do  not  look 
out  of  their  airplane  windows  and  eat  spe- 
cially-fed pigs— are  still  alive,  true,  and 
make  trouble  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
are  no  longer  our  main  enemy,  and  interna- 
tional mafias  are  even  less  of  an  enemy.  Our 
worst  enemy  today  is  our  own  bad  quali- 
ties—indifference to  public  affairs,  conceit, 
ambition,  selfishness,  the  pursuit  of  person- 
al tuivancement,  and  rivalry— and  that  is  the 
main  struggle  we  are  faced  with. 

We  are  going  into  free  elections,  and  an 
election  battle.  Let  us  not  allow  that  battle 
to  sully  the  still  clean  face  of  our  gentle  rev- 
olution. Let  us  ensure  that  we  do  not  lose 
the  sympathy  of  the  world,  which  we  won 
so  rapidly,  equally  rapidly  by  getting  bogged 
down  in  a  tangle  of  skirmishes  for  power. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  aspiration  to  look  after 
ourselves  to  flourish  once  again  under  the 
noble  attire  of  the  aspiration  to  serve  the 
general  cause. 
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Now  the  Issue  really  is  not  which  party, 
club,  or  group  wins  the  elections.  The  issue 
now  is  that  the  elections  are  won  by  those 
who  are  best  in  the  moral,  civic,  political, 
and  specialist  sense,  regardless  which  party 
cards  they  hold.  The  future  policy  and  the 
prestige  of  our  state  will  dejjend  on  what 
kind  of  personalities  we  select  and  subse- 
quently elect  to  our  representative  bodies. 

My  honorable  task  is  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  our  country  in  the  world.  I 
would  like  other  states  to  respect  us  for  our 
show  of  understanding,  tolerance,  and  love 
of  peace.  I  would  be  happy  if  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  visited 
our  country  even  for  a  single  day  before  the 
elections  take  place.  I  would  be  happy  if  our 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations  were 
strengthened.  I  would  be  happy  if  we  suc- 
ceeded even  before  the  elections  take  place 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican  and  Israel.  I  would  like  to  contrib- 
ute to  peace  also  by  my  brief  visit  tomorrow 
to  our  two  mutually  related  neighbors,  the 
GDR  and  the  FRG.  I  shall  not  forget  our 
other  neighbors  either:  fraternal  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Austria,  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  close  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
want  to  be  a  president  of  action  rather  than 
words,  a  president  who  not  only  looks  out  of 
the  windows  of  his  airplane  carefully,  but 
one,  above  all,  who  is  consistently  present 
among  his  fellow  citizens  and  listens  to 
them  carefully. 

Perhaps  you  are  asking  what  kind  of  re- 
public I  have  in  mind.  My  reply  is  this:  a  re- 
public which  is  independent,  free,  and 
democratic,  with  a  prosfjering  economy  and 
also  socially  just— in  short  a  republic  of  the 
people  which  serves  the  people,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  hope  that  the  people 
will  serve  it  too.  I  have  in  mind  a  republic  of 
people  with  a  sell-rounded  education,  be- 
cause without  such  people  none  of  our  prob- 
lems—whether human,  economic,  environ- 
mental, social,  or  political— can  be  tsu:kled. 

One  of  my  most  distinguished  predeces- 
sors began  his  first  speech  by  quoting  Co- 
menius. Allow  me  to  end  my  first  speech 
with  my  own  paraphrase  of  that  same  state- 
ment: People,  your  government  has  re- 
turned to  you! 


VETO  OVERRIDE  OF  H,R.  2712 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House 
had  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  work  we 
began  last  session.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  101st  Congress  Representative  Nancy 
Pelosi,  concerned  with  the  future  of  Chinese 
students  living  in  the  United  States,  Introduced 
H.R.  2712.  The  bill,  much  debated,  extended 
to  Chinese  students  and  scholars  some  sanc- 
tuary from  the  persecution  that  they  would 
face  from  their  native  government.  After  the 
debate,  this  House  spoke  with  a  clear  and  de- 
cisive voice.  Not  one  Member  was  opposed  to 
the  bill.  Regrettably,  the  President  choose  to 
veto  this  important  legislation.  The  President's 
decision  ran  contrary  to  the  will  of  this  body 
and  I  believe  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people. 
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The  May  demonstrations  In  Tiananmen 
Square  were  a  tribute  to  the  be\\e\  that  power 
rests  not  with  a  party  or  state,  but  with  the 
people.  They  appeared  to  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  recognition  by  the 
party  that  China  could  not  grow  by  Isolation — 
that  In  order  to  grow  as  a  country  and  as  a 
people  they  must  move  ahead.  Sadly,  the  car- 
nage of  June  4  demonstrated  that  China's 
leaders  place  more  value  on  their  continued 
rule  than  the  lives  of  those  they  govern. 

I  supported  President  Bush's  Initial  actions.  I 
tjelleve  it  was  imperative  that  our  country 
sever  any  ties  to  armed  forces  which  would 
turn  their  guns  on  their  own  countrymen.  How- 
ever, after  the  clamor  of  the  initial  sanctions, 
the  administration  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
balance  long-term  economic  and  security  In- 
terests with  opposition  to  repressive  regimes. 
That  appearance  was  given  substance  by  the 
Scowcroft-Eagleburger  mission. 

The  President  feels  strongly  that  his  person- 
al form  of  diplomacy  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  reap  the  dividends  that  confrontation 
will  not.  While  China  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
play  a  pivotal  role  In  worid  affairs,  the  adminis- 
tration overtures  suggest  that  it  is  business  as 
usual. 

It  is  with  that  assessment  that  I  take  issue. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  not  admitted 
the  brutal  repression  of  June  4.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  persecution  and  prosecution  of 
those  suspected  of  antigovernment  activities 
continues.  The  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Beijing 
has  done  nothing  to  end  the  arrest,  beatings, 
and  executions  of  Chinese  citizens  suspected 
of  having  contributed  their  voice  to  the  calls 
for  reform  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

It  is  Ironic  that  while  the  eyes  of  the  worid 
are  focused  on  the  resurrection  of  democracy 
in  Eastern  Europe,  repression  continues  in 
China.  Until  the  Chinese  Government  pre- 
pares to  account  for  Its  actions  and  the  safety 
of  Chinese  scholars  living  In  our  country  can 
be  assured,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
protections  of  H.R.  2712  be  put  in  place  and 
be  given  the  force  of  law. 


EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION 
ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  provide  dis- 
abled Individuals  who  receive  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
[FECA]  with  the  means  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  This 
legislation  will  simply  Increase  the  personal 
care  attendant  allowance  under  FECA  to 
levels  which  reflect  current  costs. 

Under  FECA,  the  maximum  allowance  for  a 
personal  care  attendant  is  $500  a  month  or 
$16.44  a  day.  This  level  was  set  in  1974  and 
no  further  adjustment  has  been  made,  causing 
extreme  hardship  on  disabled  Individuals  who 
need  daily  assistance.  This  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents from  Somerville,  MA.  This  Individual  Is  a 
permanently  disabled  quadriplegic  who  quail- 
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fles  under  FECA  for  a  full  time  p>ersonal  care 
attendant,  yet  he  cannot  find  anyone  to  care 
for  him  for  $16.44  a  day.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  attendant  for 
less  than  $7  an  hour  which  not  only  causes  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  those  on  a  fixed  Income 
but  also  places  Individuals  in  the  dangerous 
situation  of  going  without  care  when  finances 
are  low. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will  provide 
a  personal  care  attendant  aillowarKe  equal  to 
the  allowance  received  under  each  State's 
Medicaid  Program.  In  addition,  this  allowance 
will  be  adjusted  every  2  years  by  the  percent- 
age iricrease  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  way.  automatic  adjustments  will  be  pro- 
vided to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

According  to  1 988  [Department  of  Labof  sta- 
tistics, only  225  individuals  qualified  for  an  at- 
tendant allowance  under  FECA.  This  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  home  care  can  prevent  pre- 
mature and  costly  hospitalization,  should  con- 
vince you  that  the  cost  of  this  Initiative  will  be 
low.  I  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support  for 
this  legislation  which  would  give  these  225 
disabled  Individuals  a  needed  helping  hand. 


LOOKING  AT  THE  CANADIAN 
HEALTH  SYSTEM 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debacle  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  has 
highlighted  the  vexing  questions  we  face  in 
expanding  Medicare  coverage  for  acute,  pro- 
tracted Illness.  It  has  also  revealed  the  striking 
lack  of  protection  for  seniors  faced  with  the 
need  for  long-term  custodial  care  in  nursing 
homes. 

These  problems  have  prompted  Increased 
attention  and  examination  of  the  Canadian 
health  system,  widely  perceived  to  offer  uni- 
versal, comprehensive  health  care  to  its  citi- 
zens—and to  do  so  arguably  more  effectively 
and  affordably  than  our  own  system. 

Two  editorials,  which  appeared  recently  In 
the  Boston  Globe,  explore  whether  Canada 
has  achieved  Its  stated  goal  of  health  care  for 
all.  While  acknowledging  certain  shortcomings 
in  Canada's  approach,  the  editorials  detail 
many  features  to  recommend  It,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  patchwork  system 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States.  I 
found  them  highly  informative  and  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues. 

A  Medical-Care  Model— 1 

With  curious  eyes,  American  business  and 
labor  and  Congress  are  peering  across  the 
border  at  Canada's  national  health  insur- 
ance system.  Despite  its  proximity,  few 
Americans  know  much  about  their  northern 
neighbor's  medical  plan.  It  is  time  they  did. 

Huge  problems  afflict  the  funding  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States;  problems 
expected  to  dominate  political  debate  as 
well  as  labor-management  negotiations  in 
the  1990s:  problems  that  threaten  the  sol- 
vency of  private  insurance  carriers  and  the 
stability  of  health-care  delivery. 

Neither  American  workers  nor  employers 
can  afford  the  constant  rise  in  health  insur- 
ance   premiums;    premiums   jacked    up   be- 
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cause  they  Include  hidden  payment  of  medi- 
cal bills  for  workers  and  nonworkers  who 
lack  health  insurance. 

The  cost  of  the  gigantic  government  medi- 
cal programs— Medicaid  for  the  poor  and 
Medicare  for  the  elderly— rises  yearly  even 
though  the  coverage  is  meager  for  many  ex- 
pensive aspects  of  illness — such  as  medicine 
or  prolonged  sickness.  Nursing  home  bills 
are  especially  burdensome.  Before  govern- 
ment will  pay  nursing  home  bills,  Americans 
must  impoverish  themselves. 

Worst  of  all  is  that  37  million  Americans— 
24  million  of  them  with  Jot>s— have  no  cover- 
age, private  or  governmental.  Another  60 
million  have  inadequate  coverage. 

Canada  has  eliminated  these  problems. 
Step  by  step  since  1947  when  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  enacted  the  first  plan  to 
cover  hospital  bills.  Canada  has  fashioned  a 
unique  national  health  system:  a  private 
system  of  care,  paid  for  with  tax  money. 

Health  care  is  guaranteed  everyone  In 
Canada— citizen  or  not— within  three 
months  of  residing  there.  Coverage  is  com- 
prehensive. It  pays  for  all  doctor's  office 
and  clinic  visits,  including  psychiatry;  all 
hospital  services— inpatient,  outpatient  and 
diagnostic  studies;  and  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing home  care.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  care  he  medically  necessary. 

Provinces  may  add  services  not  covered  by 
the  national  plan,  such  as  prescription 
drugs,  cosmetic  surgery,  dental  care,  pros- 
thetics and  physiotherapy.  Most  do,  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  Unlike  European  plans,  Canadi- 
ans choose  their  own  doctor.  Doctors  must 
accept  the  fee  that  they  and  the  govern- 
ment set  for  physician  services.  They  cannot 
ask  patients  to  pay  more. 

Medical-Care  providers  must  be  nonprofit 
to  participate  in  the  plan.  Hospitals  are  pri- 
vately operated  but  publicly  funded. 

When  the  plan  was  established  in  1971. 
half  of  the  cost  of  health  care  in  Canada 
was  paid  by  the  federal  government  and 
half  by  the  provinces  and  territories.  The 
plan  was  expanded  and  consolidated  in  1984. 
Today,  federal  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
provinces  in  amounts  based  on  growth  in 
the  GNP  and  on  population  changes.  The 
formula  adjusts  for  inflation  and  transfers 
more  money  to  less  wealthy  provinces  with 
smaller  populations  to  pro%-ide  comparable 
medical  care  everywhere. 

The  "most  striking  feature  of  the  Canadi- 
an experience, "  says  Dr.  Robert  Evans,  a 
health-policy  analyst  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  is  its  universal  coverage 
at  substantially  lower  costs  than  in  the  US. 
Costs,  are  not  lower  because  Canadian  doc- 
tors earn  less,  as  is  often  alleged,  than 
American  doctors.  In  1986  their  gross  aver- 
age was  U.S.  $110,000. 

American  doctors  have  a  higher  average 
gross  income,  but  their  net  is  similar  be- 
cause their  costs,  especially  for  malpractice 
insurance,  are  high.  In  Canada  there  is  no 
basis  for  large  malpractice  awards  because  if 
someone  is  injured  medically— paralyzed, 
perhaps— lifetime  care  is  paid  for. 

One  significant  reason  why  Canada  deliv- 
ers more  health  care  for  less  is  that  it  has 
minimized  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  admin- 
istrative expenses.  All  plans  are  operated  by 
a  nonprofit  public  authority— the  provincial 
government  or  its  agency.  Administrative 
costs  amount  to  only  2.5  percent  of  Canadi- 
an health  expenditures;  in  the  US  they  con- 
sume 8.5  percent. 

No  forms  are  needed  to  see  if  a  procedure 
is  covered;  they  all  are.  Eligibility  need  not 
be  proved  or  monitored:  everyone  is  covered. 
No  bills  are  sent  to  patients;  no  one  pays.  No 
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money  is  spent  chasing  uncollected  bills; 
there  are  none.  There  is  no  commercial 
overhead  for  insurance,  no  multiple  sets  of 
executives,  no  money  spent  to  promote  com- 
peting plans. 

Canadians  pay  directly  for  almost  nothing 
related  to  health  care.  In  only  three  prov 
Inces  is  a  premium  of  $20  to  $60  a  month 
still  collected  from  workers  or  a  token  fee 
charged  upon  entering  a  hospital.  Virtually 
all  of  Canadian  health  care  is  prepaid  with 
taxes:  nearly  every  dollar  goes  to  medical 
care. 

To  Americans,  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
face  of  the  Canadian  system  is  that  hospi- 
tals do  not  waste  time,  money  and  manpow- 
er preparing  detailed  bills  to  receive  govern- 
ment payment.  A  hospital's  operating  costs 
are  paid  out  of  an  annual  budget  it  negoti- 
ates with  the  provincial  ministry  of  health. 

"We  negotiate  a  year's  budget  with  the 
government,  and  we  receive  24  checks  a  year 
to  run  the  hospital.  We  don't  fill  out  bills 
for  anybody— not  the  patient,  not  the  gov- 
ernment," says  Victor  Stoughton.  head  of 
Toronto  General  Hosptial  and  a  former  offi- 
cial at  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  in 
Boston.  In  patient-care  costs— not  research 
or  construction— he  calculates  that  two  To- 
ronto Generals  could  be  run  for  the  price  of 
one  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

In  the  US,  hospitals  spend  millions  every 
year  processing  government  and  private  in- 
surance forms  containing  Lhousands  of  vari- 
ations in  coverage.  Administrative  costs  for 
health  care  in  the  US  are  ^^arl^  $100  per 
person;  in  Canada  they  are  about  $20. 
There,  only  doctors  submit  simplf  claim.s  to 
collect  their  fees. 

"What's  going  on  in  the  American  health- 
care system  is  insanity,  it's  such  a  patch- 
work," says  Dr.  Sydney  Lee,  visiting  profes 
sor  of  health  policy  at  Havard  Medira; 
School  and  formerly  of  McGill  Medical 
School  in  Montreal.  "We've  got  enough 
money  In  the  system  to  pay  for  basic  health 
care  for  everyone  now.  We  need  to  allocate 
it  differently.  We  could  redirect  $50  billion 
to  $100  billion  a  year  into  health  care  that 
is  now  spent  determining  and  monitoring 
eligibility  and  processing  claims  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  coverage.  We're  in  the  business  of 
producing  bills;  they're  not.  That's  a  major 
difference." 

A  Medical-Care  Model -2 

Canada's  guarantee  of  health  care  to  all 
its  residents,  however  remarkable,  is  not 
flawless.  The  tradeoff  for  universal  coverage 
is  delay— up  to  three  months— for  elective 
surgery  or  superspecialized  treatment. 
Much  will  be  made  of  this  shortcoming  in 
the  Canadian  system  as  discussion  intensi- 
fies in  the  United  States  about  how  health 
care  should  be  funded  h-re.  A  clear-eyed 
perspective  will  be  needert  to  evaluate  the 
reshaping  and  refunding  of  American 
health  care. 

In  Canada,  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  expensive  medical  t' '■hnology— and  for 
providing  complex  SL..gery— are  controlled 
by  the  government  and  available  only  in 
major  hospitals.  Emergency  patients  are 
taken  first,  urgent  cases  next,  and  the  rest 
scheduled  in  an  orderly  way. 

The  savings  are  enormous.  There  is  little 
duplication  of  costly  services.  Eind  equip- 
ment and  expertise  are  fully  used.  Though 
patients  must  wait  their  turn,  this  flaw  in 
the  Canadian  system  can  readily  be  over- 
come—more high-tech  equipment  and 
super-speclallsts,  broadly  distributed. 
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Fixing  the  American  health-care  system's 
far  more  complex  problems— millions  with 
no  coverage  and  thousands  of  variations  in 
health  plans-will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
Many  analysts  here  feel  that  patchwork  ef- 
forts will  not  suffice;  a  fundamental  change 
is  needed. 

Most  measures  of  health-care  spending  in 
the  United  States  versus  Canada  are  fu2zy. 
One  that  is  clear  is  how  much  each  nation 
spends  per  person.  In  American  dollars,  the 
U.S.  spent  $2,268  in  1988.  while  Canada 
spent  $1,580.  But  for  $688  less  per  person 
there,  everyone  is  covered  from  birth  to 
death,  while  no  one  here  has  that  degree  of 
coverage,  and  millions  have  none  at  all. 

Among  the  many  indefensible  aspects  of 
health  care  here  is  the  savagely  uneven  cov- 
erage of  the  poor  In  Alabama,  for  instance, 
families  of  four  who  earn  more  than  $1,416 
a  year  are  denied  Medicaid— the  national- 
state  program  for  the  poor.  Even  in  states 
with  liberal  Medicaid  coverage.  40  to  60  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  entitled  to  these  pro- 
grams never  get  enrolled. 

The  elderly  in  America  now  pay  more  in 
Medicare  premiums  and  out-of-pocket  costs 
than  they  did  for  their  entire  care  in  1965 
when  the  program  was  enacted.  Yet,  Medi- 
care is  far  from  comprehensive:  it  limits 
hospitalization  and  carries  little  meaningful 
coverage  for  long-term  care  or  prescriptions. 

Coverage  for  workers  is  a  quagmire  rang- 
ing from  companies  that  provide  broad 
plans— though  few  cover  out-of-hospital 
psychiatric  care— to  companies  that  offer 
only  partial  coverage  or  none  at  all.  Worse, 
how  much  a  worker  pays  for  health  insur- 
ance is  dependent  upon  his  employer.  As 
premiums  rise,  a  get-tough  attitude  by  busi- 
ness is  now  attemptmg  to  hand  back  to 
workers  the  cost  of  health  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  it  is  the  re- 
liance on  a  private  insurance  method  that  is 
wreaking  havoc  on  the  health-care  delivery 
system.  Each  time  a  patient  requires  medi- 
cal care,  a  plethora  of  claim  forms  is  gener- 
ated. Hospitals,  clinics  and  private  doctors 
must  pore  through  myriad  billing  forms  to 
find  out  which  patient  has  what  coverage 
with  which  company  under  what  restric- 
tions, payment  modalities  or  penalties. 

Across  the  country,  tens  of  thousands  of 
state  workers  track  compliance  with  Medic- 
aid or  Medicare  eligibility,  and  verify  claims. 
And  as  many  more  workers  at  hospitals  and 
insurance  companies  process  claims  for  pay- 
ment and  notification. 

For  two  decades,  medical  economists  pur- 
sued the  notion  that  hard-nosed  business 
practices  and  competitive  health  plans 
would  reduce  health-care  costs.  But  compe- 
tition has  magnified  the  costs  by  compound- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  plans,  choices,  pro- 
motion gambits  and  paperwork.  And  busi- 
ness-style monitoring  of  health  care  has  cre- 
ated industries  of  computerized  billing,  mar- 
keting, collecting  and  analysis— all  at  high 
prices. 

America's  health-care  system  is  now  over- 
whelmed by  payment  rules  and  cost  regula- 
tions, deadlocked  in  a  framework  of  concern 
solely  over  which  bits  and  pieces  are  paid 
for  by  whom.  It  has  lost  sight  of  the  objec- 
tive already  achieved  in  Canada— health 
care  in  accordance  with  each  person's  choice 
for  everyone. 
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HOME  AND  COMMUNITY-BASED 
CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  measures  to  improve  the  elderly's 
access  to  home  and  community-based  care 
under  Medicare. 

The  first  measure  eliminates  the  current 
210-day  limit  on  the  hospice  care  benefit.  This 
limit  discourages  individuals  from  choosing 
this  alternative  to  more  costly  acute  care  and 
discourages  hospices  from  participating  in  the 
Medicare  Program.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  this  proposal  will  in- 
crease Medicare  outlays  by  $1  million  per 
year. 

The  second  measure  improves  eligibility  for 
Medicare  home  health  care  coverage  by  clari- 
fying that  "intermittent  care"  may  mean  care 
7  days  a  week  for  up  to  38  days.  This  im- 
provement will  help  to  address  the  growing 
need  for  home  care  as  Medicare  beneficianes 
are  discharged  from  hospitals  more  quickly 
than  was  often  the  case  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  DRG's.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  this  proposal  if 
enacted  will  increase  Medicare  outlays  by 
$182  million  in  1991;  $194  million  in  1992; 
and  $208  million  in  1993. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  either  one  or  both  of  these  meas- 
ures. Please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me  or 
Jane  Williams  of  my  staff  at  5-291 1  for  further 
information  or  to  cosponsor. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  com- 
ments. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PHILLIPS  66  COMPANY-SWEENY 
COMPLEX  INDUSTRIAL 

RESCUE  TEAM 


HON.  GREG  LAUGHUN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  LAUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw 
my  colleagues  attention  to  the  achievement  of 
the  Phillips  66  Company-Sweeny  complex  in- 
dustrial rescue  team  of  Sweeny,  TX.  The  team 
recently  gained  woridwide  recognition  in  the 
first  annual  industrial  rescue  competition  held 
in  October  of  last  year  when  the  Sweeny  team 
was  selected  as  the  grand  champion  in  the 
competition.  As  the  Congressman  from  the 
14th  District  of  Texas  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  mention  the  names  of  the  grand  cham- 
pions who  went  for  the  gold.  They  are 
Edmund  Alvarez.  Mark  Atkinson,  Terry 
Harvey,  Chris  Israel,  Doyle  Keith,  Dale  Mar- 
shall, Cleveland  McGaughey,  David  Nobel, 
Dennis  Parker,  Chuck  Richardson,  Fred  Van 
Wie,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Billy  Jack  Ward. 

The  industrial  rescue  team  competition  con- 
sisted of  three  categories;  rescue  techniques, 
emergency  medical  sen/ices.  and  safety.  In 
addition  to  winning  the  grand  championship 
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trophy  the  Sweeny  team  was  awarded  first 
place  trophies  in  all  three  of  the  categories. 
The  competition  featured  real  world  rescue 
scenarios  taken  from  actual  industrial  settings. 
This  included  confined  space  problems,  ladder 
manways,  lowering  from  pipe  racks,  and  scab 
air  management  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  men  are  subjected 
to  these  potentially  life  threatening  situations 
and  have  to  think  of  safely  using  the  appropn- 
ate  rescue  hardware  combined  with  correct 
medical  assessment  and  treatment  for  pa- 
tients, their  performance  was  outstanding. 

The  specialized,  rescue  skills  of  the  Phillips 
66  Company-Sweeny  have  already  been  put 
to  use  such  as  the  14  straight  days  they  spent 
conducting  rescue  operations  during  the  com- 
pany's Pasadena  tragedy.  Furthermore,  they 
have  been  on  standby  for  service  nationwide, 
such  as  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  Clear- 
ly the  Phillips  66  Company-Sweeny  team  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  companies  and  in- 
dustries when  developing  a  rescue  team.  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  industrial  tragedy  ever  strike 
without  doubt  the  Phillips  66  Company- 
Sweeny  complex  team  will  be  ready  to  assist. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROCLAMATION  HONORING  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


WE  THE  PEOPLE  •  '  * 
BICENTENNIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  Dr. 
John  Reinard  who  has  served  as  coordinator 
for  the  past  3  years  of  the  "We  the  People 
.  .  .  Bicentennial  Programs  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights"  for  my  congressional 
district. 

"We  the  People  .  .  ."  includes  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition,  its  noncompetitive 
companion  program,  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  National  Historical  Pictorial 
Map  Contest.  This  program  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  found- 
ers, the  historical  background  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  the  Issues  and  debates 
that  shaped  the  Constitution.  Students  partici- 
pate In  simulated  congressional  hearings  in- 
volving constitutional  Issues.  Classes,  then, 
can  go  on  to  compete  at  the  district.  State, 
and  National  level. 

This  program  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  history 
and  significance  of  our  Constitution.  Students 
can  learn  from  firsthand  experience  eibout  the 
process  in  which  they  will  soon  become  full 
members  and  hopefully  enthusiastic  partici- 
pants. 

Through  John  Relnard's  efforts,  hundreds  of 
high  school  students  tiave  become  Involved  In 
the  program  and  now  with  the  expansion  of 
the  program  to  elementary  and  middle  school 
stLKtonts  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  successful 
in  Involving  hundreds  more.  I  admire  and  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Reinard's  contributions  to  teach- 
ing young  people  of  New  Jersey's  Second 
District  about  the  responsibilities  arxj  rewards 
of  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
salute  his  outstanding  work. 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  January 
15,  1990,  I  attended  ttie  Fourth  Annual  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Unity  Breakfast  In  Columbus, 
GA.  During  the  program,  Mayor  James  Jernl- 
gan  of  Columbus  presented  a  proclamation  to 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  designating 
"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Day."  I  believe  this 
proclamation  appropriately  honors  Dr.  King, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  It  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Prociamation 

Whereas,  January  14  has  been  designated 
annually  as  Martin  Luther  King  Day:  and 

Whereas,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  became  a  martyr  by  assassination 
April  4,  1968;  his  life  ending  at  thrity-nine 
years  with  the  bullet  of  bigotry.  The  world 
has  always  feared  and  crucified  the  spiritual 
giants  among  mankind  who  become  effec- 
tive through  example,  dedication  to  true 
spiritual  growth,  and  personal  sacrifice 
which  enlists  sutistantlal  followers.  Their 
martyrdom  is  the  seal  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  message. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  James  E.  Jemigan. 
Mayor  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  I,  A.J. 
McClung,  Mayor  Pro  Tem  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  January  15, 
1990  as  "Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Day"  In 
oiu*  community,  as  a  memorial  to  this  apos- 
tle of  non-violence  in  the  crusade  for  human 
rights;  urging  all  residents  to  join  us  In  re- 
dedlcatmg  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equality  for  all. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  KAUP'S 
TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  M ISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Veterans 
Day,  a  fellow  MIssourian,  Rear  Adm.  (LH)  Karl 
Kaup,  spoke  at  the  Veterans  Day  ceremony  In 
the  Missouri  Capital  In  Jefferson  City.  Admiral 
Kaup  Is  the  Director  of  Strategic  Submarine 
Division  of  tiTe  U.S.  Navy.  His  speech  struck  a 
responsive  chord  within  ttiose  present  and  I 
attach  it  here  so  the  Members  of  this  body 
may  read  it. 

Congressman  Skelton,  Fellow  Veterans, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

As  a  native  of  Missouri,  it  is  always  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  return  to  my  home  state.  I 
am  particularly  honored  to  participate  in 
today's  ceremony  as  part  of  your  annual  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day.  There  can  be  no 
more  fitting  occasion  than  what  you  have 
organized  today  to  remember  the  service  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  where  I  work  in  the 
Pentagon  in  the  imdersea  warfare  director- 
ate we  are  constantly  reminded  of  and  work 
with  things  military.  In  particular,  subma- 
rines. As  you  know  there  is  a  submarine 
under  construction  at  Newport  News  Ship- 
yard In  Virginia  which  will  be  named  for  our 
state's  capital  city. 
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The  mlaslon  of  your  nameaake.  8SN  75». 
the  JEFFERSON  CITY,  will  be  a  tough 
one.  She  is  an  improved  Loe  Angeles  class, 
fast  attack  submarine,  designed  to  serve  in 
our  front  line  of  defense,  designed  to  go  in 
harm's  way.  When  she  Is  commissioned  in 
1992,  she  will  represent  the  finest  of  this  na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ments. She  will  be  a  dynamic  platform,  able 
to  peform  fascinating,  yet  dangerous  arctic 
missions  below  the  North  F>ole,  and  ci4>able 
of  vertically  laimchlng  Tomahawk,  and  Har- 
EKKin  missiles  at  targets  far  over  the  hori- 
zon. She  will  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy.  The  JEFFERSON  CITY  will  be  a 
formidable  submarine;  those  men  from  Mis- 
souri and  across  the  nation  selected  to  man 
her  will  be  fortimate  to  serve  In  such  a 
superb  fighting  ship. 

President  Kennedy  once  said.  'Since  this 
country  was  founded,  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  summoned  to  give  testi- 
mony to  its  national  loyalty.  The  graves  of 
young  Americans  who  answered  the  call  to 
service  surround  the  glol)e." 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  that  statement  stUl 
holds  true— for  Americans  of  this  genera- 
tion continue  to  fall  in  conflict.  The  37  sail- 
ors who  died  on  l>oard  the  USS  Stark  last 
year,  and  the  brutal  slaying  of  Lt.  Col.  Hlg- 
gins  remind  us  all  that  those  serving  today 
exhibit  the  same  dedication,  sacrifice,  and 
love  of  country  has  t>een  foimd  In  any  gen- 
eration in  any  period  of  conflict.  The  lives 
of  service  members  are  at  risk  every  day  as 
America's  commitment  to  world  peace  is 
being  met  around  the  world.  Duty  In  our 
military  is  an  inherently  dangerous  proposi- 
tion. While  their  peers  pursue  coUege  de- 
grees or  civilian  careers,  these  young  dedi- 
cated soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines 
have  become  the  quiet  heroes  of  their  gen- 
eration. 

Today  is  a  day  to  honor  such  men  and 
women— those  individuals  who  have  and 
continue  to  serve  their  nation  in  defense  of 
freedom. 

On  this  Veterans  Day,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  two  thoughts.  First,  that 
Veterans  Day  should  l>e  celebrated  by  all 
Americans  to  honor  all  veterans.  And 
second,  that  we  must  retain  the  will  to  fight 
for  the  same  freedoms  and  lit>erties  that  the 
veterans  we  honor  today  have  protected  in 
the  past. 

As  many  of  you  will  remember,  this  day 
marked  the  end  of  the  fighting  in  World 
War  I.  This  armistice  day  had  deep  signifi- 
cance for  the  people  of  this  country  because 
it  marked  a  victory  In  a  major  war  abroad. 
That  war  was  the  first  In  which  large  num- 
bers of  American  troops  and  vast  amounts 
of  American  material  helped  our  European 
allies  to  turn  the  tide  of  l>attle. 

The  United  States  entered  that  war  reluc- 
tantly and  only  after  continued  and  mount- 
ing provocation  by  the  Imperial  German 
government.  But  once  we  did  join,  it  became 
our  declared  objective,  as  well  as  our  hope, 
to  help  win  a  victory  that  would  make  "the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  We  did  achieve 
that  victory.  The  announcement  of  the  ar- 
mistice was  a  cause  for  joyful  celebration  as 
well  as  sober  reflection  on  the  tragic  costs  In 
deaths  and  casualties.  It  was  ironic  that  we 
gained  only  some  twenty  years  of  uneasy 
peace  with  no  permanent  saieguards  for  the 
Ideals  we  had  defended. 

Thus,  when  It  was  decided  to  commemo- 
rate November  11  of  each  year  as  "Armistice 
Day,"  the  occasion  became  less  one  of  cele- 
bration for  a  victory  and  more  an  event  for 
paying  tribute  to  more  than  four  million 
fellow  citizens  in  uniform  who  helped  to 
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bring  about  that  victory.  In  the  1920's  Eind 
30's  this  day  also  became  an  occasion  to 
stress  an  isolationist  philosophy  that  some 
thought  to  be  wise— maintaining  our  inter- 
ests in  our  own  hemisphere  behind  the  pro- 
tective barriers  of  two  great  oceans. 

As  you  know  so  well,  this  dream  of  perpet- 
ual peace  through  isolationism  was  shat- 
tered by  events  beyond  our  control.  The 
mounting  aggressiveness  of  war  lords  in 
Asia  and  the  rise  of  dictatorship  in  Europe 
exploded  into  the  most  destructive  war  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Once  again,  huge 
numbers  of  Americans  were  sent  overseas  to 
fight,  and  this  time  not  in  Europe  sJone,  but 
in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world. 

When  World  War  II  ended  at  last  in 
August  1945.  millions  of  veterans  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  unselfish- 
ly served  their  country.  Although  November 
11  would  still  retain  an  important  share  of 
its  original  significance,  it  was  fitting  indeed 
to  make  this  Veterans  Day  one  to  honor  all 
the  veterans  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation's  security  and  welfare. 

Again  the  Allied  victory  in  World  War  II 
failed  to  bring  reason,  mutual  respect  and 
peace  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  more 
than  ever  before,  the  interests  and  survival 
of  our  own  country  were  to  be  affected  pro- 
foundly by  conflict  far  beyond  our  borders. 

The  rapid  rise  to  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  a 
bipolar  world  would  set  the  stage  for  dec- 
ades of  struggle  witnessed  in  the  Cold  War. 
The  diametrically  opposing  forces  behind 
the  ideologies  of  communism  and  democra- 
cy were  to  square  off  in  two  major  conflicts 
which  would  cost  dearly  in  American  lives. 

With  the  memories  of  Korea  and  Vietnaim 
so  near  at  hand,  we  must  be  cautiously 
hopeful  for  the  "Winds  of  Change"  of 
recent  times,  the  Glasnost  and  Perestroika 
of  today.  We  must  not  react  to  what  we 
hope  or  think  will  be  the  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  but  only  react  to  the  real 
events  that  take  place.  After  all.  as  we 
honor  our  veterans  on  this  day  we  must  not 
forget,  nor  forsake  the  great  sacrifices  made 
by  past  Veterans  that  truly  brought  about 
the  changes  we  are  seeing  today. 

Now  my  second  thought,  retaining  the 
will,  to  continually  fight  to  protect  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  those  who  preceded 
us  held  so  dear. 

In  this  country,  we  have  taken  upon  our 
shoulders  a  most  serious  task  of  guarding 
the  precious  concepts  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. The  United  States  must  remain  loyal 
to  its  ideals  and  heritage;  it  must  remain 
steadfast  to  its  obligations  of  world  leader- 
ship; it  must  remain  strong,  and  improve 
spiritually  and  militarily.  Otherwise,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  faith  with  our  departed 
veterans. 

The  rattle  of  the  sword  is  not  music  to 
American  ears.  The  fighting  posture  is  not 
the  typlc&I  American  posture.  Most  of  our 
veterans  were  private  citizens.  To  them 
home,  family,  church,  business,  and  friends, 
and  the  freedom  to  have  and  enjoy  them 
constituted  normal  living.  The  business  of 
war  making  was  not  to  their  liking.  But 
when  the  tidal  waves  of  danger  to  the 
nation  that  had  made  such  things  a  reality 
rolled  toward  them  they  took  up  arms  and. 
with  courage  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
went  out  to  fight,  and  to  die,  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life.  As  we  at- 
tempt to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future,  our 
best  recourse  is  to  Judge  and  evaluate  cur- 
rent events  and  those  of  the  recent  past.  We 
see  that  the  responsibility  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  power  has  Increased  tremen- 
dously. We  must  not  fail  this  responsibility. 
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Inherent  in  our  position  of  international 
leadership  is  the  requirement  that  we  stand 
tall  and  strong-willed.  We  must  ensure  our 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
are  maintained  at  the  highest  levels  practi- 
cal, yet  even  as  we  carry  out  this  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  we  must  face  the  grim 
prospect  that  the  number  of  Veterans 
whom  we  honor  will  continue  to  increase. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  we  will  see  new 
trouble  spots  and  new  challenges  to  our  se- 
curity, our  patience  and  our  determination. 
So  we  must  maintain,  a  military  establish- 
ment which  permits  us  to  deter  aggression, 
but  when  necessary,  to  engage  and  defeat 
aggression.  In  his  speech  concerning  George 
Washington's  forgotten  maxim.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stated  In  all  our  history  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  preparedness 
for  war  was  any  menace  to  peace.  On  the 
contrary  again  and  again  we  have  owed 
peace  to  the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  for 
war."  This  maxim  is  still  true  today.  Our 
bitter  experience  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  easy  path  to 
peace.  There  is  no  way  to  maintain  peace 
and  freedom  without  cost  and  commitment 
to  risk. 

But  military  strength  by  itself  is  not 
enough  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  accepta- 
ble peace.  Our  successes  have  been  founded 
on  the  wisdom  and  discrimination  of  our  po- 
litical leadership,  and  the  full  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  people.  Today,  we 
have  the  military  strength.  We  also  have 
leadership  with  discriminating  judgment. 
Most  importantly,  this  gathering  today  is 
renewed  proof  that  our  citizens  will  contin- 
ue to  support  their  nation's  leaders  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Thus,  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence as  long  as  we  keep  alive  the  concepts 
and  ideals  which  represent  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Veterans  Day. 

To  quote  from  a  veterans  benediction: 
See  that  you  hold  fast  the  heritage  that  we 

leave  you 
Yea.  and  teach  your  children  its  value 
That  never  in  the  coming  centuries  their 

hearts  may  fail  them 
Nor  their  hands  grow  weak 

In  their  years  of  crisis,  our  Veterans  ex- 
hibited great  faith  and  did  not  fail  us.  May 
we  and  our  children  have  the  courage  and 
strength  to  hold  up  that  heritage  they  have 
left  us. 

God  bless  you  and  thank  you  very  much. 


MINISTRY  OF  DR.  LARRY  LEA 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
adjourn  today  I  wish  to  recognize  Dr.  Larry 
Lea  and  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  ministry  at 
Church  on  the  Rock  In  Rockwall,  TX. 

Ten  years  ago.  in  January  1980.  Dr.  Larry 
Lea  began  his  local  church  ministry  with  13 
people  meeting  in  a  living  room  for  a  prayer 
meeting  in  Rockwall.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
local  church  has  grown  to  a  congregation  of 
more  than  1 0.000  people. 

More  than  70  local  church  congregations 
have  been  founded  across  the  Nation  by  this 
ministry,  including  a  church  In  north  Dallas  of 
more  than  1.700  and  a  congregation  in  south 
Dallas  of  more  than  1.200.  The  foreign  mis- 
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sions  program,  directly  supported  by  Church 
on  the  Rock,  touches  more  than  22  nations 
each  year. 

Pastor  Lea  has  written  three  books  includ- 
ing his  benchmark  txxjk:  "Could  'Vou  Not 
Tarry  One  Hour?"  which  is  credited  by  Chris- 
tian leaders  throughout  the  world  as  a  life- 
changing  t)OOk  on  prayer— including  Pat  Rob- 
ertson, Oral  Roberts,  and  countless  others. 

Three  years  ago,  Larry  Lea  was  encouraged 
to  take  his  prayer  message  to  the  Nation;  first, 
by  way  of  television  and  his  TV  ministry  now 
reaches  more  than  11  million  homes  each 
day. 

Our  world  Is  a  better  place  and  we  have 
hope  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word;  we  have 
faith  that  the  message  is  a  true  and  lasting 
message — and  we  have  charity  in  the  form  of 
the  giving  of  a  life  to  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ— that  dedicated  life  is  Larry  Lea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  adjourn  today,  let  us  do 
so  with  love  and  respect  for  Larry  Lea,  his 
beautiful  wife  Melva  Jo,  his  associates  and 
coworkers. 
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SERVING  THIS  PRESENT  AGE: 
ST.  PAUL  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  April  1990,  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church 
will  be  celebrating  Its  83d  year  of  organization. 
A  full  month  of  activities  and  services  are 
planned.  The  highlight  of  the  celebrations  will 
be  the  church's  anniversary  banquet  on 
Friday,  April  27,  1990.  The  anniversary  theme 
is  "Serving  This  Present  Age." 

The  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church  of  Los  Angeles 
was  organized  in  April  1907.  Since  its  found- 
ing, nine  pastors  have  ministered  to  the 
church,  each  leaving  an  indelible  mark  of 
achievement,  contributing  to  the  recognition 
across  this  Nation,  that  the  St.  Paul  Baptist 
Church  Is  one  of  the  great  churches  of  Amer- 
ica, a  spirit  filled  church  with  love  for  every- 
body. 

From  1930  to  1946,  Dr.  Samuel  Aaron  Wil- 
liams served  as  pastor.  During  his  pastorate 
many  programs  were  inaugurated,  the  mem- 
bership grew,  and  the  seed  idea  was  sown 
giving  vision  to  a  new  church  edifice.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams became  so  totally  consumed  with  the 
work  of  the  church  that  his  health  failed.  He 
passed  away  in  1 946. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Branham  was  called  as 
pastor  in  1 946.  Pastor  Branham  took  the  helm 
and  led  St.  Paul  Into  its  golden  era  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  congregations.  During  his 
tenure,  the  church  added  more  than  4,000 
new  members;  the  church  originated  a  radio 
ministry  featuring  the  worid  famous  Echoes  of 
Eden  Choir,  the  broadcast  was  heard  in  more 
than  17  States.  In  1949  the  dream  of  Pastor 
Williams  became  reality  and  a  new  church  edi- 
fice was  started.  The  structure  was  completed 
in  1951  and  is  currently  valued  at  more  than 
$5  million.  Dr.  Branham  led  the  church  in 
paying  off  the  debt  6  years  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Once  again,  membership  grew  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Pastor  Branham,  St.  Paul 


Baptist  Church  led  in  the  support  of  missions 
arKi  educational  institutions  as  well  as  scholar- 
ship awards  to  students.  In  1977  the  church 
endowed  a  chair  at  a  historically  black  col- 
lege. Bishop  College,  in  Dallas,  TX,  In  the 
amount  of  $500,000  This  gift  was  nationally 
recognized  as  the  largest  single  grant  by  a 
black  church  to  any  college  or  university. 

In  1 985,  after  fighting  the  good  fight  and  ac- 
complishing and  surpassing  many  records  of 
achievement.  Pastor  Branham  passed  away 
and  his  assistant.  Rev.  Dr.  Reginald  M.  Leffall 
was  elected  pastor.  Pastor  Leffall's  tenure  has 
t>een  highlighted  by  innovative  programs,  out- 
reach programs  and  ministries,  great  growth, 
and  expansion. 

Dr.  Reginald  M.  Leffall  is  a  native  of  Dallas, 
TX.  He  completed  his  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  Bishop  College,  Dallas,  TX,  with 
honors.  His  graduate  work  was  completed  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  was  a  Crown  Zellerbach  Fellow. 

He  has  t)een  employed  as  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Advanced  Institu- 
tional Development  Program  at  Bishop  Col- 
lege. In  1985,  he  was  elected  as  pastor  of  St. 
Paul  Baptist  Church.  Under  his  leadership  the 
church  has  experienced  development  of  out- 
reach ministries,  programs,  and  great  growth 
and  expansion. 

Pastor  Leffall  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  recognitions  from  various  reli- 
gious, civic,  educational,  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions. He  is  the  recipient  of  three  honorary  de- 
grees. In  1973  he  was  named  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  in  Amenca.  In  1977, 
he  was  named  as  one  of  the  outstanding  edu- 
cators in  America. 

Dr.  Leffall  is  a  worid  traveler,  and  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  various  interna- 
tional conferences;  1977,  the  Republic  of 
China;  1978,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1978  he 
was  honored  by  President  Tolbert  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia  located  in  Africa. 

Pastor  Leffall  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  Fraternity  and  Frontiers  International. 

He  is  married  to  Maye  Helen  Amold-Leffall, 
a  children's  service  worker  for  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Leffall  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  California  State  University  at  Long 
Beach. 

The  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  83d  year  of  celebration. 


DR.  HAROLD  TAYLOR— 1989  EX- 
CELLENCE IN  MATH  INSTRUC- 
TION AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United 
States  face  our  greatest  threat  not  on  the  bat- 
tlefields nor  on  our  Nation's  automobile  show- 
room floors,  but  in  our  Nation's  mathematics 
and  science  latraratories,  and  In  our  class- 
rooms. Our  Nation's  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school  students  are  sllppirig  further  and 
furtfier  behind  their  counterparts  woridwide,  in 
Japan,  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
must  mobilize  to  reverse  this  disturbing  trend. 
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In  our  national  war  against  mathematical 
and  scientific  illiteracy,  one  of  our  finest  offi- 
cers is  Dr.  Harold  Taylor.  For  his  lifelong  ef- 
forts. Dr.  Taylor  will  receive  the  1989  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Matfiematics 
Teaching  at  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony. 

The  Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Mathematics  Teaching  is  an  annual  program 
to  recognize  our  Nation's  outstanding  math 
ar>d  science  instructors.  Administered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  awards  are 
made  by  the  President  to  a  teacfier  from  each 
State  in  the  Union. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  a  long  and  distir>guished 
commitment  to  mathematics  and  education.  A 
1958  graduate  of  Southeastern  Oklahoma 
State  University,  he  went  on  to  earn  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Mathematics  and  a  doctoral 
degree  in  Education  at  the  University  of  North- 
em  Colorado.  Dr.  Taylor  taught,  wrote  and 
served  as  a  school  administrator  with  distinc- 
tion for  30  years  in  New  Mexico  and,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  many  students  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  in  San  Mateo,  CA. 

Dr.  Taylor's  contribution  to  math  instruction 
has  had  a  national  Impact.  He  has  served  on 
many  advisory  councils,  including  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  planning  group  on  re- 
forms in  mathematical  education.  He  is  known 
nationally  as  a  coauthor  of  such  widely  used 
texttxxjks  "Algebra  Book  1,"  "Algebra  Book  2 
with  Tngonometry,"  "Basic  Computation 
Senes,"  ""So  You  Think  You"ve  Got  Math 
Problems, "  and  "Developing  Skills  in  Algebra 
One." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  educator,  I  appre- 
ciate the  positive  impact  of  individuals  such  as 
Dr.  Harold  Taylor.  A  competitive  educational 
system  demands  effective  teaching,  and  we 
as  a  nation  are  in  great  debt  to  those  who 
care  enough  to  devote  their  lives  to  instructing 
our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  security  and  our 
standard  of  living  depend  on  a  steady  supply 
of  highly  trained  young  people.  The  key  to 
educatksn  is  dedicated  individuals  like  Dr. 
Harold  Taylor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  and  to  others  wfK)  are 
being  honored  for  their  vital  contribution  to  our 
American  education  system. 


H.R.  1095— THE  GOVERNMENT 
WORKPLACE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  previ- 
ous session  of  the  101st  Congress,  I  reintro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  1095,  to  clarify  the  ob- 
ligation and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  observe  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards in  the  workplaces  it  owns,  operates,  or 
controls.  I  am  pleased  that  over  110  of  my 
colleagues,  including  several  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  have  joined  me  in  this 
effort. 

In  the  January  15,  1990  edition  of  Legal 
Times,  Representative  Larry  Smith  of  Flon- 
da,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  co- 
gently argued  the  case  for  the  adoption  of  this 
overdue  change  in  the  Nation's  tort  law.   I 
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commerxi  Representative  Smith's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  ttiem  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

[Prom  the  Legal  Times,  Jan.  15.  1990) 

GOVERNICBWT  SHOITU)  DrOP  LIABILITY  SHIKLD 

(By  Lawrence  J.  Smith) 

For  more  than  50  years,  workers  In  Navy 
shipyards  were  exEKwed  to  asbestos  without 
appropriate  safeguards  or  warnings  that — as 
the  Navy  well  knew— ast>estos  can  cause  dis- 
ability and  even  death.  Asbestos  in  the 
Puget  Sound  Shipyard  north  of  Seattle  still 
poses  a  danger,  according  to  an  April  1989 
report  by  syndicated  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son. 

The  nuclear  power  plant  in  Pemald.  Ohio, 
was  in  the  news  last  year  because  of  discov- 
eries that  the  federal  government  'had  al- 
lowed the  plant  to  continue  operations  de- 
spite significant  radioactive  leakage.  Local 
residents  and  plant  workers  were  exposed  to 
extremely  dangerous  levels  of  radiation. 
Similar  stories  have  t>een  surfacing  about 
nuclear  plants  In  Savannah  River,  S.C,  and 
Hannaford.  Wash.  Each  of  these  plants  pro- 
duces munitions  and  is  owned  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

Uranium  miners  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  who  were  extracting 
ore  under  U.S.  government  contracts,  were 
exiiosed  to  high  levels  of  radiation  without 
their  knowledge,  although  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  aware  of  the  risks.  Raymond 
Joe.  a  miner  with  lung  cancer,  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Government  Re- 
lations last  Novemt>er  that  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  miners  were  horrendous.  The 
extraordinary  physical  risk  of  the  Job  was 
underscored  by  Joe's  statement  that,  of  all 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  labored  in  his 
many  years  in  the  mines,  only  three  were 
still  alive. 

All  these  workers  and  their  families  are 
victims.  But.  under  current  law,  they  are 
prohibited  for  suing  the  federal  government 
for  damages.  Unlike  U.S.  citizens  in  any 
other  situation,  these  people  cannot  get 
their  day  Ln  court. 

Citizens  may  sue  the  federal  government 
only  for  certain  injuries.  The  law  bars  suits 
when  the  government's  action  involved  an 
element  of  choice  and  was  based  on  public 
policy  considerations.  This  legal  technicality 
is  called  discretionary  function. 

Take  the  shipyard  case,  for  example:  The 
Navy  had  the  choice  between  asbestos  or  an- 
other material  when  building  ships  for 
World  War  II.  The  Navy  opted  for  asbestos. 
That  decision  falls  under  the  definition  of 
discretionary  function.  Consequently,  in- 
jured citizens  may  sue  the  shipbuilder  or 
the  asbestos  supplier,  but  they  cannot  sue 
the  federal  government  that  ordered  the 
use  of  the  hazardous  product. 

The  original  purpose  of  discretionary 
function  was  to  prevent  judicial  interfer- 
ence in  major  governmental  policymaking. 
But  it  has  become  a  liability  shield  for  seri- 
ous negligence-negligence  that  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  public  (>olicy. 

I  and  many  others  in  Congress  t>elieve 
that  victims  of  governmental  negligence 
have  a  right  to  governmental  compensation 
for  their  injuries.  That  is  why  Congress  is 
considering  the  Government  Workplace 
Safety  Act.  This  bUl  would  prevent  the  fed- 
eral government  from  avoiding  all  liability 
in  situations  where  the  plaintiff  can  show 
neglect.  The  bUl  specifically  pertains  to 
cases  where  the  government  has  violated  oc- 
cupational  safety    or   health   standards    or 
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where  a  hann  was  caused  by  negligence  at 
workplaces  owned  by,  operated  by.  or  under 
contract  with  the  federal  government. 

This  is  not  a  raid  on  the  U.S.  treasury. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  gross  negli- 
gence can  be  proved  should  not  be  large. 
Nor  does  the  bill  assume  government  liabil- 
ity. It  would  simply  permit  the  injured 
party  to  bring  the  federal  government  into 
court  where  the  two  would  be  on  equal  foot- 
ing. Asbestosis  victims,  for  instance,  would 
still  have  to  demonstrate  that  the  govern- 
ment luiowingly  required  them  to  peform 
work  harmful  to  their  health. 

Good  government  does  not  and  should  not 
arbitrarily  risk  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  But 
if  it  has  done  so,  the  least  it  can  now  do  is  to 
give  the  victims  the  opportunity  to  receive 
Just  compensation. 

A  public  opinion  poll  conducted  last  April 
by  Houston's  Terrance  and  Assocates  sug- 
gested that  two-thirds  of  Americans  believe 
the  federal  government's  discretionary -func- 
tion Immunity  should  be  reduced.  They  are 
right.  The  uranium  miners  in  New  Mexico, 
the  shipyard  personel  in  Seattle,  the  fami- 
lies near  faulty  nuclear  plants  in  Ohio— 
these  people  have  worked  for  and  believed 
in  their  government.  Now  all  they  ask  is 
their  rightful  day  in  court.  And  they  de- 
serve it. 


REAL  FREEDOM  FOR  THE 
SIKHS! 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wedne3day,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Sikhs  are  free  in  the  Punjab.  There  is  no  more 
persecution  in  Irxjia.  If  you  believe  what  you 
read  in  the  national  press,  everything  is  just 
fine  In  tt>e  vwxW's  largest  "democracy." 

This  Member  of  Congress  knows  better 
The  election  of  Prime  Minister  V.P.  Singh  has 
made  ttie  job  of  bringir>g  true  freedom  to  the 
Sikhs  in  tt>e  Punjab  much  more  difficult.  V.P. 
Singh  has  made  superficial  gestures  of  peace 
toward  the  Sikhs,  which  have  allowed  India  to 
escape  the  close  scrutiny  of  their  human 
rights  community  and  ttie  world  press  Yet, 
ttie  repression  continues  unabated. 

Amnesty  International— still  banned  from 
working  inside  of  India— reports  that  thou- 
sands of  politk:al  detainees  are  still  being  im- 
prisoned wittxxjt  ctiarge  or  trial  under  the  Ter- 
rorist and  Disruptive  Activites  Act.  Political  ac- 
tivists and  those  suspected  of  assisting  them 
have  been  deliberately  and  unjustifiably  killed 
by  police,  paramilitary  forces  and  armed 
forces;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bring  ttx>se  responsible  to  justKe.  The  Times 
of  India  has  stated  that  rape  is  occurring  so 
frequently,  that  "cop  molests  woman "  has 
become  almost  a  daily  affair  for  newspaper 
readers. 

Wtiite  we  hope  V.P.  Singh  ca.n  bring  peace 
to  the  Punjab,  there  can  be  little  progress  until 
Sikhs  regain  the  basic  freedoms  that  people 
all  over  the  worM  are  striving  for 

As  Eastern  Europe  chooses  freedom  and 
tt>e  Battk:  States  and  ottier  nationalities  are 
striving  for  freedom  with  United  States  sup- 
port our  State  Department  refuses  to  ac- 
knoMiedge  ttie  repression  of  basic  freedoms 
in  the  Punjab.  Simranjit  Singh  Mann,  a  recent- 
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ly  elected  Member  of  Parliament,  has  said 
that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  Punjab 
until  the  government  dismantles  the  repres- 
srve  machinery  of  police  and  army  forces  in 
the  state.  Simranjit  Singh  Mann  should  know, 
for  5  long  years  he  was  brutally  tortured  in  an 
Indian  phson  where  he  was  held  wrttiout  trial. 

Mann  has  compared  Rajiv  Gandhi  to  Adolf 
Hitler  and  called  the  Indian  Government's 
policy  in  the  Punjab  a  form  of  state  genocide 
banned  by  international  treaties.  I  don't  have 
to  remind  you  that  Rajiv  Ghandi  is  still  in  a  fx>- 
sition  where  he  could  regain  his  post  as  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
couple  of  statements  from  Dr.  Gurmit  Singh 
Aulakh  who  also  is  concerned  that  things 
have  not  changed  for  the  better  in  the  Punjab. 
Body  or  Sikh  MP  Pound  in  Canal  After 

Five  Days— Sikh  Leader  Suspects  Death 

Was  ■Third  Agency"  Association 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  4— The  corpse 
of  newly  elected  Member  of  the  Indian  Par- 
liament. Jagdev  Singh  Khudian.  was  found 
three  miles  downstream  from  his  village  in  a 
canal  yesterday,  five  days  after  he  was  re- 
portedly alKlucted  from  his  home. 

K.P.S.  Gill,  the  Punjab  Chief  of  Police,  ar- 
rived in  Khudian  village,  Paridkot  District, 
for  the  cremation  ceremony  for  Mr.  Khu- 
dian. Upon  stating  that  Mr.  Khudian  had 
committed  suicide,  he  was  so  badly  heckled 
by  the  crowd  that  he  had  to  leave. 

The  crowd  reaction  was  also  due  to  the 
widespread  belief  in  Punjab  that  Mr.  Khu- 
dian's  death  was  the  work  of  the  Indian 
secret  police.  K.P.S.  Gill  and  other  Pimjab 
officials  are  held  responsible  by  the  Sikhs 
for  the  thousands  of  cases  of  murder  and 
torture  of  Sikh  youth,  as  well  as  many  cases 
of  police  abuse,  including  rape,  of  Sikh 
women. 

Agitated  MP's  caused  an  uproar  in  the 
Parliament  over  the  Khudian  when  Khu- 
dian was  still  missing.  Simranjit  Singh 
Mann,  leader  of  the  Akali  Dal  (Mann)  group 
in  parliament,  accused  Indian  intelligence  of 
killing  him. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  President  of 
the  Council  of  Khalistan,  representing  the 
Sikh  freedom  movement  worldwide,  said  in 
Washington: 

"We  definitely  suspect  foul  play  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  this  was  a  political  as- 
sassination executed  by  the  Indian  'Third 
Agency'  covert  intelligence  cadre." 

The  "Third  Agency"  was  created  by  the 
Indian  government  in  the  early  1980's  to 
create  a  Sikh  radical  bogeyman  in  the 
Punjab,  according  to  the  authors  of  Soft 
Target,  Zuhair  Kashmeri  and  Brian  McAn- 
drew.  The  l)ook  offers  evidence  that  Indian 
intelligence  operatives  of  the  Third  Agency 
were  behind  the  terrorist  t>ombing  of  an 
Air-India  jetliner  in  1985,  blamed  on  the 
Sikhs. 

Aulakh  said  that  he  had  just  talked  with 
Mr.  Khudian,  a  personal  friend  and  college 
classmate,  by  phone  a  week  tiefore  he  died. 
Khudian  told  Aulakh  that  he  was  aliout  to 
publicly  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  a  free  and 
independent  Sikh  nation,  called  Khalistan. 
Khudian  also  told  friends  in  Punjab  about 
that  time  that  he  would  make  a  pro-Khalis- 
tan  statement  in  the  Indian  Parliament, 
where  he  had  just  been  sworn  in  as  a  new 
meml)er. 

Khudian  was  one  of  nine  newly  elected 
Sikh  nationalist  candidates,  who  won  recent 
landslide  victories  in  the  Punjab  parliamen- 
tary elections.  Aulakh  noted  that  Khudian 
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beat  a  Congress  (I)  candidate,  a  former  Har- 
yana  governor.  In  his  election  contest. 

Congress  (I)  Is  the  party  named  after 
Indira  Gandhi,  who  ordered  the  Indian  mili- 
tary attack  on  the  Sikhs'  Golden  Temple  in 
1984.  Rajiv  Gandhi  carried  on  the  Congress 
(I)  tradition  and  presided  over  the  most  in- 
tense persecution  of  the  Sikhs  in  modem 
India  these  past  five  years,  said  Aulakh. 

Dr.  Aulakh  has  written  to  President  Bush, 
leading  members  of  the  Bush  Cabinet.  Con- 
gressional leaders.  Indian  Prime  Minister 
V.P.  Singh  and  all  of  his  cabinet,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Amnesty  International  and  the 
United  Nations,  urging  an  immediate,  full- 
scale  investigation  into  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Khudian. 

"Mr.  Khudian  liecomes  the  first  Sikh  na- 
tionalist martyr  of  the  Parliament  with  this 
atrocity."  said  Aulakh  in  a  statement.  "I 
have  written  to  V.P.  Singh  that  this  murder 
proves  to  me  and  to  most  Sikhs  that  they 
have  no  guaranteed  civU  litierties  in  India, 
even  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Singh  and 
his  coalition. 

"For  just  this  reason.  I  see  a  free  and  In- 
dependent Khalistan  as  the  only  real  solu- 
tion to  the  so-called  Punjab  crisis  and  the 
only  real  guarantee  of  freedom  for  the 
Sikhs. 

"Just  as  you  see  the  freedom  movement 
catching  fire  across  Eastern  Europe  after 
forty  years  of  oppression,  you  are  witness- 
ing the  same  fight  for  freedom  by  the  Sikhs 
in  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Khudian,  my  friend,  is  a 
casualty  of  that  fight." 

Aulakh  added  that  "the  shooting  of  elect- 
ed Sikh  officials  will  in  no  way  staunch  the 
tide  nor  the  fervor  or  the  Sikh  nation  for 
freedom,  for  independence,  for  Khalistan." 

Another      Political      Assassination      in 

Punjab — Sikh    Student    Leader    Gunned 

Down  in  Own  Hoke.  Amritsar 

Washington.  DC,  January  24.— Har- 
minder  Singh  Sandhu,  Secretary  of  the  pro- 
independence  All  India  Sikh  Student  Feder- 
ation (AISSF),  was  murdered  today  by  three 
unknown  assassins  in  a  hail  of  automatic 
weapons  fire  in  his  own  home  in  Amritsar, 
Punjab,  according  to  sources  inside  the 
Punjab. 

The  gunmen  came  to  Sandhu's  home  at  7 
a.m.  dressed  like  Sikhs  with  turbans  and 
long  shawls  traditional  for  the  cold  season 
there.  The  assassins  drove  up  to  Sandhu's 
home,  entered  the  front  courtyard  and  said 
they  had  an  urgent  message  for  the  student 
leader  from  Canada.  Sandhu,  a  young  man 
in  his  30's.  had  spoken  earlier  to  people  in 
Canada  via  a  long-distance  telephone  call. 

Sandhu  asked  that  the  visitors  be  ushered 
into  his  room  inside  the  house,  where  they 
pulled  out  their  guns  and  killed  him.  People 
in  the  house  dove  for  cover  or  ran  away  at 
the  sound  of  gunfire,  while  the  unknown  as- 
sailants fled  the  scene  In  their  car. 

Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  President  of 
the  Council  of  Khalistan.  representing  the 
Sikh  Independence  movement  worldwide, 
said: 

"The  style  of  this  tragic  and  heinous 
murder  is  the  classic  Indian  secret  police  as- 
sassination. It  is  also  obvious  that  the  kill- 
ing was  a  well-planned  conspiracy,  since  the 
assassins  were  aware  that  Mr.  Sandhu  had 
recently  received  a  phone  call  from  Canada 
and  used  this  information  to  gain  entry  to 
his  home. 

"This  is  an  extremely  stupid  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  secret  police  and  can  only 
lead  to  an  escalation  of  violence  and  killing 
in  the  Punjab.  The  tactic  of  disguising  as- 
sassins like  Sikhs  is  not  new.  The  use  of 


such  vigilantes  by  Punjab  police  to  assassi- 
nate supposed  Sikh  "terrorists"  was  admit- 
ted publicly  by  former  Punjab  police  com- 
missar, Julio  Ribeiro. 

'I  might  add  that  Ribeiro  was  rewarded 
for  his  assassinations  and  persecution  of 
Sikhs  in  Punjab  with  a  double  ambassador- 
ship to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

"The  new  Prime  Minister.  V.P.  Singh, 
must  be  called  to  account  for  his  tolerance 
of  the  old  secret  police  network  in  Punjab, 
still  headed  by  K.P.S.  Gill  and  still  employ- 
ing search -and-destroy  tactics  against  Sikh 
independence  advocates. 

"Prime  Minister  Singh  has  not  moved  to 
release  the  15.000  Sikh  political  prisoners  in 
Indian  jails.  He  has  done  very  little  about 
the  recent  political  assassination  of  a  Sikh 
nationlist  MP,  The  Hon.  Jagdev  Singh  Khu- 
dian. Nor  has  he  repealed  the  repressive 
TADA  "black  laws"  which  literally  give 
police  a  license  to  kill  whatever  Sikhs  they 
say  are  terrorists,  without  warrant,  trail  or 
any  kind  of  due  process. 

Meanwhile,  in  Chandigarh,  Punjab,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Punjab  Human  Rights  Or- 
ganization, Justice  Ajit  Singh  Bains,  report- 
ed today  that  police  brutality  has  increased, 
rather  than  decreased,  so  far  during  the  era 
of  the  V.P.  Singh  government.  This  includes 
an  increase  of  illegal  incarceration  of  Sikhs; 
extortion  of  money  from  Sikh  families  with 
relatives  who  are  imprisoned  for  long  peri- 
ods—often years  at  a  time— without  trial  or 
legal  counsel;  the  torture  and  harassment  of 
Sikh  detainees,  including  women  detainees; 
and  the  "faked  encounter  "  killings  of  Sikh 
youth. 

Dr.  Aulakh  said  in  a  statement  here  that: 

"Increased  assassination  and  police  har- 
assment of  the  Sikh  community  will  never 
kill  the  desire  of  the  Sikhs  for  freedom  and 
Independence  from  the  repression  of  India 
rule.  This  same  repression  is  now  evidenced 
in  the  Indian  police  action  in  Kashmir. 
India  must  recognize  the  independence  and 
human  rights  of  both  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Kashmiri  Muslims. 

"New  Delhi  can  effect  a  peaceful  solution 
to  both  these  crises  by  simply  demarcating 
the  boundaries  of  free  Khalistan  and  free 
Kashmir  In  negotiations  with  Sikh  and 
Kashmiri  leaders." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FDA  OFFICIALS 
JACK  HARTY  AND  PAT  POUZAR 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24.  1990 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
was  shocked  and  saddened  over  the  deaths 
of  two  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration while  In  the  Republic  of  Chile  earlier 
this  month.  Jack  Harty  and  Pat  Pouzar  were 
dispatched  to  Santiago  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation by  the  Chilean  government  to  observe 
certain  security  measures  that  have  been  in- 
stituted to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  last  year's 
"crisis"  involving  cyanide-laden  grapes. 

That  scare  dominated  the  headlines,  sent 
shock  waves  through  the  Nation,  and  ad- 
versely affected  the  Chilean  economy.  In  an 
effort  to  rebound  from  this  tragic  episode  that 
shook  consumer  confidence,  a  full-scale  effort 
was  mounted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  future 
U.S.  imports  of  Chilean-grown  fresh  fruit. 

In  early  January,  Mr.  Harty  and  Mr.  Pouzar 
departed  for  Chile  to  review  the  protective 
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measures  which  are  designed  to  add  a  meas- 
ure of  safety  in  the  food  processing  chain. 
The  plane  caryring  the  FDA  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chilean  government  and  a 
Chilean-based  fruit  exporters  association 
crashed  in  the  Andes  Mountains,  killing  all  of 
the  passengers  and  the  pilot. 

The  loss  of  these  men  is  one  that  all  Ameri- 
cans mourn.  I  was  particularty  moved  by  this 
tragedy  because  Mr.  Harty  resides  in  Silver 
Spring,  MD,  which  is  located  in  my  district.  His 
25  years  of  service  with  the  FDA  were  marked 
by  high  achievement  and  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  furthering  the  agency's  public  health 
goals  throughout  the  worid. 

His  personal  involvement  and  leadership 
during  last  year's  investigation  into  the  Chilean 
fruit  problem  earned  him  the  FDA's  highest  ci- 
vilian honor  award — the  award  of  merit,  "for 
outstanding  dedication  and  personal  sacrifice 
in  conducting  foreign  inspections  to  assure 
the  safety  of  fruit  exported  to  the  United 
States." 

The  deaths  of  Mr.  Harty  and  Mr.  Pouzar 
represent  a  temble  loss  of  two  outstanding 
public  servants.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )Oin 
with  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathies 
to  Mr.  Harty's  wife  Cathie  and  three  children- 
John,  Colleen,  and  Erin.  Our  condolences  also 
go  out  to  the  families  of  the  other  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  this  accident. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMDR.  JOHN  F. 
WANAMAKER.  USN,  RETIRED 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
offer  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  long  and  faithfully.  I  cannot  let  the  oc- 
casion of  the  retirement  of  Comdr.  John  F 
Wanamaker,  USN,  retired,  deputy  director  of 
Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation pass  without  acknowledging  the  out- 
standing contributions  he  has  made  to  his 
country  and  to  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
current  and  former  service  members. 

John  Wanamaker  joined  the  Navy  in  Janu- 
ary 1943  and  served  in  the  Pacific  islands 
during  World  War  II.  Upon  discharge  in  1945. 
he  entered  Ohio  State  University  and  was 
subsequently  commissioned  In  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  designated  a  naval  aviator  in  1952.  His  Il- 
lustrious and  highly  decorated  military  career 
spanned  three  armed  conflicts.  His  distin- 
guished military  accomplishments  alone  would 
justify  this  tnbute.  but  Commander  Wanamak- 
er did  not  retire  from  the  Navy,  he  merely  left 
active  duty  in  1977  after  more  than  32  years 
of  service. 

Commander  Wanamaker  continued  his  ex- 
traordinary service  to  this  Nation  later  in  1977 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association  as  deputy  director  of  legisla- 
tive affairs.  Commander  Wanamaker  has  de- 
voted the  past  13  years  to  ensuring  that  the 
nghts  and  benefits  of  active,  reserve,  and  re- 
tired members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  families  remained  secure.  Indeed,  his 
masterful  representation  has  contributed 
greatly  to  increases  In  many  of  the  benefits 
now  enjoyed  by  the  total  military  community. 
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I  personally  owe  him  a  targe  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  he  gave  me  in  erect- 
ing and  modifying  the  Montgomery  Gl  bill.  His 
counsel  has  been  Invaluable,  timely,  and 
straightforward.  Many  your>g  Americans  rx)w 
will  b>e  £tble  to  attend  college  because  of  tt>e 
availability  of  educational  ber>efits  urxier  ttte 
Gl  bill. 

Commander  Wanamaker  has  testified  many 
times  before  House  committees  in  sup)port  of 
military  personnel,  compensation,  arxj  related 
veterans'  Issues.  His  extensive  background 
and  thorough  preparatory  research  have  made 
his  a  major  voice  in  matters  of  concern  to  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  His  influence  on 
those  he  has  advised  has  tieen  immense  be- 
cause Commander  Wanamaker  has  credibil- 
ity— and  he  got  It  the  old  fashioned  way — he 
earned  it. 

Among  his  many  achievements.  Command- 
er Wanamaker  played  a  major  role  in  increas- 
ing the  SGLI/VGLI  insurance  coverage  from  a 
maximum  of  $35,000  to  $50,000  for  active 
duty  and  reserve  personnel 

Commander  Wanamaker  should  also  be 
recognized  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  defeating 
legislative  proposals  which  would  have  hurt 
active,  reserve,  and  retired  military  personnel 
Most  recently,  he  helped  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  user  fee  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired each  time  an  outpatient  visit  was  made 
to  a  military  medical  facility.  And,  he  repeated- 
ly led  the  charge  to  block  annual  attempts  to 
eliminate,  cap.  or  delay  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  military  retired  pay. 

We  who  make  the  laws  of  this  great  lar>d, 
and  all  service  members — active,  reserve,  and 
retired — should  be  forever  grateful  to  John  for 
his  tireless  efforts 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  Comdr  John  F. 
Wanamaker  the  very  best  m  the  future.  He 
has  given  unselfishly  to  his  country  for  some 
47  years  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


MEDICARE  BENEFIT 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Madigan,  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  and  Mr.  Stark 
and  Mr.  Gradison  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Health  Subcommittee,  in  introducing  today, 
the  Medicare  Benefit  Improvements  Act  of 
1990  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide Medicare  coverage  for  a  numt)er  of  serv- 
ices that  were  originally  included  within  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988. 
Public  Law  1 00-360,  that  was  repealed  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  Public  Law  101-234.  We 
are  joined  in  this  effort  by  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  Representatives 

SCHEUER,  WALGREN.  SiKORSKI,  BATES,  COL- 
LINS, and  Synar,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide — for  the  first  time — Medi- 
care coverage  for  mammography  screening 
services  and  inhome  respite  care.  In  addition, 
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the  bill  would  expand  the  current  Medicare 
home  hearth  and  hospice  care  benefits  All  of 
these  improvements — as  well  as  the  small  in- 
crease in  the  monthly  part  B  premium  required 
to  pay  for  the  ber>efits— have  been  drafted  to 
reflect  the  comparable  provisions  that  were 
enacted  as  part  of  1988  catastrophic  legisla- 
tion. A  nxxe  detailed  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  provided  below 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  t)een  quick  to 
introduce  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  need  for  these  Medicare  improve- 
ments is  so  compelling.  Indeed,  throughout 
last  year's  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  cata- 
strophic law.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
continued  to  propose  that  these  benefits  be 
maintained.  The  overwhelming  support  for 
such  a  plan  was  well-founded:  mammography 
has  proven  to  be  ttie  most  cost-effectrve 
means  of  preventing  death  and  disease  from 
breast  cancer;  respite  care  and  home  health 
services  have  been  shown  to  help  keep  the 
elderly  at  home,  with  their  families,  and  out  of 
institutions;  and  hospice  care  has  been  found 
to  give  dignity  arnj  comfort — as  well  as  less 
costly  services— to  the  terminally  ill. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  succeed 
last  year  In  carrying  out  this  plan.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  do  so  this  year 

I  should  point  out,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  although  this  legislation  picks  up  where 
Congress  left  off  last  session.  It  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  address  comprehensively  two  of 
the  big  holes  in  the  current  Medicare  Program: 
coverage  for  preventive  health  services  and 
long-term  care.  The  mammography  and  res- 
pite care  benefits  established  under  the  bill 
are  important,  tiut  only  small  steps  in  closing 
these  respective  gaps.  Clearly,  even  with  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  to  strengthen  Medicare  in  both  areas 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  Medicare  improvements 
are  long  overdue  and  very  much  needed 
They  are  inexpensive  to  provide  and  their 
return — in  terms  of  lives  saved  and  en- 
hanced— go  far  beyond  the  dollars  spent  In 
my  view,  it  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  let 
the  scars  of  the  catastrophic  debate  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  of  real  progress. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor  the  bill  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  on  its  en- 
actment 

SnifMARY 
MAMMOGRAPHY  SCREENING 

Mammography  screening  would  be  cov- 
ered (or  elderly  and  disabled  Medicare  t>ene- 
ficiaries.  For  women  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  exams  would  t)e  available  every  other 
year. 

For  disabled  women  under  65  years  of  age. 
a  baseline  screening  would  be  available  be- 
tween age  35  and  40:  tietween  age  40  and  49 
exams  would  be  available  every  other  year. 
except  high  risk  individuals  could  receive  a 
screening  each  year.  Between  age  50  and  64. 
an  annual  screening  would  t>e  available. 

The  reasonable  charge  would  be  limited  to 
the  lower  of  $50  in  1991  indexed  to  Medi 
care  Economic  Index  (MED.  or  the  current- 
law  fee  schedule.  Quality  standards  would 
be  required  beginning  In  1991. 

IH-HOMZ  RESPITE  CARE  FOR  CHRONICALLY 
DEPENDENT  INDIVIDUALS 

In-home  care  (Including  homemaker/ 
home  health  aide  services,  personal  care 
services,    and    licensed    nursing    care)    for 
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chronically  dependent  individuals  would  be 
provided  for  up  to  80  hours  a  year.  Individ- 
uals would  be  eligible  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices for  12  months  after  they  first  meet  the 
Part  B  limit  ($1,780.00  in  1991). 

A  "chronically  dependent"  individual 
would  be  defined  as  an  individual  who  is  de- 
pendent on  a  voluntary  care-giver  for  daily 
assistance  with  at  least  two  activities  of 
daily  living  i  eating,  bathing,  dressing,  toilet- 
ing, or  tranferrlng  in  and  out  of  bed  or  in 
and  out  of  a  chair) 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  requirement  that  limits  Medicare 
home  health  care  to  "intermittent"  visits 
would  be  expanded  to  allow  beneficiaries  to 
receive  up  to  38  consecutive  days  of  care.  7 
days  a  week.  The  current  interpretation  of 
the  "intermittent"  requirement  limits  the 
frequency  of  home  health  visits  to  no  more 
than  5  days  a  week,  for  up  to  3  consecutive 
weeks.  Current  guidelines  allowing  for  the 
continuation  of  services  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances would  be  recognized. 

HOSPICE  SERVICES 

The  Medicare  hospice  benefit  would  be 
extended  beyond  the  current  210-day  bene- 
fit period  if  a  beneficiary's  physician  or  hos- 
pice director  recertifies  that  the  beneficiary 
is  still  terminally  ill. 
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political  6^3athy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  in- 
formed participation. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  express  my  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  to  Ms.  Giger  for  her  im- 
pressive contributions  to  the  development  of 
competent  and  responsible  citizenship. 


HONORING  BICENTENNIAL  PRO- 
GRAM NEW  MEXICAN  VOLUN- 
TEER 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  recognize  and  honor  a  great 
New  Mexican  who  has  gone  the  extra  mile  in 
service  to  her  country 

Michelle  L  Giger  of  Albuquerque  serves  as 
New  Mexico's  Third  Congressional  District  co- 
ordinator for  "We  the  People.  .  .  Bicentennial 
Programs  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  includes  the  national  bicenten- 
nial competition,  its  noncompetitive  compan- 
ion program.  Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
and  the  national  historical  pictorial  map  con- 
test in  the  Third  DIstnct. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Ms.  Giger,  hundreds  of  upper  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  school  students  in  New 
Mexico  have  studied  the  program's  curriculum. 
This  cumculum.  incorporated  in  the  "We  the 
People  ."  text.  intrcxJuces  students  to  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  our  founders,  the  histor- 
ical background  of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion, and  the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped 
the  wnting  of  our  Constitution.  Students  learn 
how  our  Government  is  organized  and  how  It 
protects  the  nghfs  and  liberties  of  all  citizens. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  students  learn  of 
the  resp)onsibillties  which  accompany  the 
nghts  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  those  who  have  expen- 
enced  repressive  regimes  throughout  the 
worid  are  clamonng  lor  the  nght  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right.  With  so 
few  young  people  understanding  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of 


THE  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  44TH  ANNUAL 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feboiary  15, 
1990,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association 
will  host  its  44th  Annual  Public  Servants  Merit 
Awards  Luncheon.  The  event  recognizes  the 
exceptional  work  and  contributions  of  selected 
county  court  system  employees.  The  ass(x:ia- 
tion  will  present  the  merit  awards  in  honor  of 
Attorney  Franklin  A.  Polk,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  organization  for  40  years. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Bar  Association  and  this  year's  six  public  serv- 
ice award  recipients.  These  individuals  have 
averaged  in  excess  of  27  years  of  public  serv- 
ice to  their  community  and  have  amassed  a 
total  of  162  years  in  public  service. 

The  honorees  are:  James  B.  Carter,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  clerk  of  courts;  Mi- 
chael P.  D'Alessandro,  probate  court  auditor; 
Doris  E.  Owens,  supervisor  of  the  record 
room,  probation  department;  Gayle  H.  Price, 
payroll  officer,  juvenile  court;  James  T.  Sheri- 
dan, cashier,  Cleveland  Municipal  Court;  and 
Daniel  J.  Thomas,  assistant  chief  court  report- 
er. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  honorees  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

James  B.  Carter  has  spent  29  years  In 
public  sen/ice  in  Cuyahoga  County.  He  started 
in  the  office  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Clerk  of 
Courts,  eventually  being  promoted  to  chief 
filing  clerk.  He  Is  currently  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  clerk  of  courts,  where  he  has 
been  honored  by  a  prcx;lamation  from  the 
clerk  of  courts  in  recognition  of  his  excellent 
work  toward  the  betterment  of  the  clerk  of 
courts  office.  In  1974,  as  a  member  of  the 
Lotus  Drive  Street  Club,  Mr.  Carter  also  re- 
ceived a  resolution  from  the  Cleveland  City 
(Council  honoring  Lotus  Drive  residents  for 
their  outstanding  civic  development  and  com- 
munity pride. 

Mr.  Carter  grew  up  in  Alabama,  and  entered 
the  military  after  graduating  from  high  school. 
He  was  an  acting  corporal  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
earning  a  certificate  from  the  chemical  corps 
school  during  his  service.  Mr.  Carter  later  re- 
turned to  school  to  obtain  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  commercial  industries  from 
Tuskegee  University.  He  and  his  wife  Rebecca 
still  reside  in  Cleveland  and  have  two  grown 
children.  Outside  of  his  job,  Mr.  Carter  is  a  co- 
ordinator of  Red  Cross  blood  drive  and  United 
Way  services,  and  works  on  his  neighborhood 
food  collection  drive,  including  organizing  the 
annual  Christmas  party  for  needy  children.  He 
serves  as  the  precinct  committeeman  of  ward 
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1  arKJ  is  a  member  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Carter  also  enjoys 
gardening,  fishing,  and  boating. 

Mk:hael  P.  D'Alessandro  began  working  as 
a  deputy  clerk  in  the  accounts  department  in 
1964,  and  has  served  the  public  for  26  years. 
In  1972,  he  was  appointed  probate  court  audi- 
tor, a  position  which  he  still  holds.  Mr.  D'Ales- 
sandro receives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
his  job  tiecause  of  the  many  p>eople  whom  he 
meets  and  is  able  to  help.  He  serves  on  the 
supervisory  committee  of  the  credit  union  and 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Court  Administrators. 

Mr.  D'Alessandro  was  txjrn  and  raised  In 
Cleveland,  and  he  and  his  wife  of  39  years 
have  lived  for  1 7  years  In  Lyndhurst,  where  he 
was  formerly  the  Democratic  precinct  commit- 
teeman. Mr.  D'Alessandro  is  trustee  of  the 
RIPA  social  club  and  a  bingo  worker  at  St. 
Clare  Church.  In  addition,  he  enjoys  traveling, 
sports,  and  spending  time  with  his  seven  chil- 
dren and  his  grandchildren. 

Doris  E.  Owens  has  spent  26  years  In  the 
probation  department  of  the  Cleveland  Munici- 
pal Court.  She  began  as  a  typist,  later  moving 
to  the  records  room,  where  she  served  as 
both  a  clerk  and  a  records  manager.  She 
tjecame  supervisor  of  the  records  room  6 
years  ago.  In  1981,  Judge  C.  Ellen  Ckinnally 
presented  Ms.  Owens  with  the  Outstanding 
Judicial  Service  Award. 

Ms.  Owens  resides  with  her  husband  and 
son  in  Cleveland.  Outside  of  work,  she  de- 
votes much  of  her  time  to  St.  Henry's  Catholic 
Church,  serving  the  parent  teacher  organiza- 
tion and  various  other  committees.  She  also 
helps  to  care  for  her  father  and  grandmother 
by  checking  on  them  both  daily  t)efore  she 
goes  to  work.  Ms.  Owens  loves  to  bowl,  and 
also  enjoys  shopping  and  sewing. 

Gayle  Price  entered  the  juvenile  court  office 
in  1963,  and  she  has  remained  In  public  serv- 
ice ever  since.  She  began  in  the  steno  pool,  4 
years  later  moving  to  the  office  of  the  psychi- 
atric clinic  for  a  brief  penod.  Next,  she  spent 
10  years  in  the  placement  department  before 
switching  jobs  again  to  assist  In  the  opening 
of  the  juvenile  court  Lakewood  branch  office. 
Ms.  Price  currently  serves  as  a  payroll  officer 
for  the  juvenile  court  and  detention  center. 

Ms.  Price  grew  up  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
and  she  and  her  husband  Walter  reside  In 
Avon,  where  they  enjoy  spoiling  their  eight 
nieces  and  two  nephews.  Outside  of  work, 
Ms.  Price  is  active  in  the  heart  fund,  cancer 
society,  and  leukemia  society,  as  well  as  in 
her  church.  She  enjoys  txiwllng,  cooking,  and 
music,  although  her  real  passion  is  collecting 
Elvis  memorabilia. 

James  T.  Sheridan  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court  in  1967  after 
spending  5  years  working  In  private  industry. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  spent  23  years  In  the  cash- 
ier's department,  where  he  achieved  the 
second  highest  score  on  the  last  municipal 
court  civil  service  test.  He  enjoys  his  job  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  and  long-term  contact 
he  has  had  witti  many  attorneys,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  people  he  deals  with  as  friends 
and  neighb(xs.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  raised  In  the 
Cleveland  area.  A  YMCA  member  for  the  past 
10  years,  he  has  3  children,  and  his  hobbies 
are  furniture  refinishing  and  attending  the  the- 
ater. 
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Daniel  J.  Thomas  entered  public  servk:e  in 
1959,  when  he  joined  the  court  reporters  de- 
partment of  the  court  of  c»mmon  pleas  in 
Cuyahoga  County.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  for 
4  years  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  reaching  the  rank  of 
radkjman  2d  class  petty  officer  ar>d  receiving 
Good  (Conduct  and  Victory  Medals.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  also  received  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters  Association's  highest  award, 
the  Clertificate  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  his  wife  Doris  have  three 
grown  children,  and  have  resided  in  North 
Olmsted  for  28  years.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  advisers  of  the  Academy  of  Court 
Reporting  and  the  former  treasurer  and  a 
board  member  of  Ridgewood  Men's  Golf  As- 
sociation. Outside  of  work,  Mr.  Thomas  enjoys 
reading  and  esp>ecially  golfing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to 
join  in  the  salute  to  these  exemplary  public 
servant.  Employees  such  as  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
D'Alessandro,  Ms.  Owens,  Ms.  Price,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Thomas  make  the  system 
work  for  all  of  the  residents  of  the  Cleveland 
metropolitan  area. 

I  join  with  the  bar  association,  its  president, 
Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Baker,  and  the  Merit  Award 
Committee  chairperson,  Mercedes  H.  Spoils, 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  1989  Public  Servant 
Award  recipients. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
PATRICK  KELLY 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  give 
tribute  to  Patrick  Kelly,  who  died  on  January  1 , 
1990. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  born  40  years  ago  on  a 
farm  in  Vicksburg  which  is  now  in  the  SecorxJ 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi.  He  was 
the  first  American  fashion  designer  to  be 
elected  to  the  44-member  French  "Chambre 
Syndical"  Club,  a  French  designers'  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Kelly  was  one  of  only  a  few  foreign- 
ers to  tielong  to  this  prestigious  club,  whose 
members  included  international  designers 
Yves  St.  Laurent,  Chanel,  Christian  Dior,  and 
Lacrolx. 

Mr.  Kelly  died  in  Paris,  his  bieloved  home  of 
10  years,  but  he  never  forgot  his  Mississippi 
rcxDts.  He  regularly  visited  his  mother,  Letha 
Kelly,  who  still  lives  in  Vicksburg. 

Bnghtly  colored  clothing  dotted  with  buttons 
scattered  at  random  was  Mr.  Kelly's  trade- 
mark. The  style  was  inspired  by  the  un- 
matched buttons  his  grandmother  used  to 
mend  clothes  he  wore  while  picking  crops  as 
a  poor  child  In  Mississippi. 

Always  one  to  take  chances,  Mr.  Kelly  went 
to  Atlanta  almost  penniless,  and  opened  a 
small  tx)utique  at  age  18  by  repairing  and  de- 
signing used  clothes.  He  studied  at  Parsons 
School  of  Design  in  New  York  for  a  year 
before  going  to  Pans  in  1980.  His  small  col- 
lection was  bought  by  a  Paris  chain  store  in 
1985,  which  connected  him  to  the  editor  of 
Elle  magazine.  The  magazine  gave  him  a  6- 
page  spread  which  subsequenty  helped  him 
receive  contracts  with  New  York  retailers. 
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By  1988,  only  3  years  later,  he  had  the 
backing  of  a  major  conglomerate  and  operat- 
ed a  showroom  in  Paris,  generating  a  sales 
volume  of  about  $7  million.  That  year,  he 
became  the  first  American  admitted  to  the 
Chambers  Syndkal.  He  also  was  the  first 
American  to  show  his  collection  with  interna- 
tional designers  in  tt>e  courtyard  of  the  Louvre 
in  October  1 988. 

Princess  Dianru  and  perfcxmers  Madonna, 
Jane  Seymour,  and  the  late  Bette  Davis  were 
among  Mr.  Kelly's  customers.  His  cotlectlons 
and  ttie  recent  news  of  his  death  have  been 
noted  by  the  Washington  Post  the  New  York 
Times,  the  International  HeraW  Tribur>e,  the 
Christian  S<aence  Monitor,  Frerxrfi  newspapers 
and  numerous  fashk^n  mag£Lzines. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  tfiat  this 
intemationally-reknown  man  was  from  Vrcks- 
burg,  MS.  Mr.  Kelly's  success  proves  that  all 
Americans,  including  the  (xxxer  members  of 
our  Nation,  can  follow  tfieir  dreams  with  pas- 
sion and  make  a  difference  in  our  wodd.  We 
are  often  unaware  that  we  are  affected  by 
clothing  designers,  t)ut  In  this  case  we  can  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Kelly  will  inspire  many  ycxing 
Mississippians.  My  fellow  MIssissippians  ar>d  I 
deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  Kelly,  our  native 
son. 


WALTER  D.  HARRIS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  JACXDBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons  who  was 
especially  close  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Walter  Harhs  was  one  of  tt>e  finest  people  I 
have  ever  known.  His  kr>owledge  of  ttie  histo- 
ry and  workings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  beloved  Marine  Corps  was 
seemingly  endless. 

The  following  news  story  appeared  in  ttie 
News-Gazette  of  Lexington,  VA.  on  December 
20,  1989. 

Mr  Harris'  death  stilled  a  wise  and  fnendly 
voice. 

[Prom  the  News-Gazette,  Lexington,  VA, 

Dec.  20,  1989] 

Walter  D.  Harris 

Walter  Dunklin  Harris,  Jr.,  64,  former 
deputy  clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, died  Sunday.  Dec.  17.  in  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Hospital.  The  cause  of  death 
was  lung  cancer. 

He  was  bom  Aug.  14.  1925.  in  DeSoto.  Mo., 
the  son  of  the  county  clerk  for  Jefferson 
Coimty.  He  was  appointed  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  late  1940  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  enlisting  in  the 
Marine  Corps  at  age  17.  During  the  war  he 
served  with  Headquarters  Squadron.  Marine 
Aircraft  Group  31  on  Kwajalein  Atoll  and 
RoiNamur  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  He  was 
awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal 
for  bravery  in  September  1944.  After  the 
war  Harris  had  service  in  Peking.  China. 
Korea  and  Guam.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  February  1949  with  the  rank  of 
staff  sergeant. 

Following  military  ser\'ice  Harris  returned 
to    the    U.S.    Capitol    and    was    appointed 
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deputy  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, serving  until  early  1961  when  he 
joined  the  new  Kennedy  administration  in 
the  office  of  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
postmaster  general.  He  was  subsequently  in- 
strumental in  the  effort  that  culminated  in 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  and 
the  transfer  of  postal  functions  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

He  retired  from  federal  service  in  May 
1971  and  served  for  a  year  as  a  lobbyist  for 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He  sub- 
sequently moved  to  a  farm  near  Liberty 
town,  Md.,  and  continued  as  a  consultant  to 
TRW,  Inc..  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  fully  retired  in  1977  and 
moved  to  Lexington  and  later  to  his  farm  on 
Rt.  2,  Lexington. 

Surviving  in  addition  to  his  wife.  Cynthia. 
and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Nelle  Hsu-ris  of  Alex- 
andria, are  four  children  from  his  second 
marriage.  Francis.  Emily.  Celia  and  Michael 
Harris,  all  of  Rt.  2.  Lexington.  By  a  previous 
marriage  to  Mary  C.  Donovan  he  is  survived 
by  nine  children,  Kjwen  C.  Harris  of  Chica- 
go. 111..  Walter  Dunklin  Harris  III  and  David 
Ford  Harris,  both  of  Edinburg.  Mary  Chris- 
tina Lopez  of  Spotsylvania.  Nancy  Burley  of 
Burke.  Julia  Dodson  of  San  Marcos.  Calif.. 
Kathleen  P.  Harris  of  Arlington,  Timothy 
Harris  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Patrick 
Harris  of  Fairfax  County.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  one  brother,  David  F.  Harris  of  Al- 
exandria, and  eight  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  Thursday. 
Dec.  21,  at  Grace  Presbyterian  Church  at  2 
p.m.  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Carter,  the  Rev.  Wil 
liam  A.  Cole  and  Rev.  J.  Morton  Biber 
Burial  will  follow  in  CoUierstown  Presbyte- 
rian Cemetery.  The  family  will  receive 
friends  today  (Wednesday)  from  5  to  6:30 
p.m.  at  Harrison  Funeral  Home. 


VETO  OVERRIDE  ON  CHINESE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  na  HODSE  or  represektatives 
Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here 
today  voting  to  ovemde  a  Presidential  veto 
While  this  Congress  was  out  of  session,  Presi- 
dent Bush  vetoed  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Adjustment  of  Status  Facilitation  Act. 
Due  to  this  action,  over  32,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  this  country  are  vulnerable  to  depor- 
tation, their  fate  subject  to  an  administrative 
decision. 

The  recent  visit  to  China  by  Mr.  Scowcrott 
and  Mr.  Eagleburger  represents  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement arxj  reconciliation  to  a  group  of 
hard-line,  repressionary  politicians  of  the  type 
we  have  seen  recently  toppled  In  Eastern 
Europe.  It  seems  a  bit  too  soon  for  two  of  our 
highest  officials  to  knock  at  the  door  of  Li 
Peng  and  Deng  Xiaoping  asking  to  rework  our 
pdrtical  and  economic  ties.  At  the  same  time. 
I  have  constituents  who  send  me  letters  de- 
tailing their  anger  at  the  government  shootout 
in  Tiananmen  Square.  Alor>g  with  those  letters 
came  one  very  poignant  picture,  the  bodies  of 
several  students  crushed  by  tanks. 

Who  pays  the  price  of  this  appeasement? 
The  Chinese  students  in  this  country  pay,  the 
Chinese  people  pay,  and  this  country  pays 
The  President  says  he  did  not  want  to  offend 
the    Chinese    Communist    Government    and 
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have  China  make  good  on  rls  threat  to  revoke 
student  and  cultural  exchanges.  When  have 
we  started  to  heed  such  threats?  Will  we  sac- 
nfice  the  lives  of  those  here  for  the  promise  of 
a  few  more  students  here  tomorrow?  And 
would  these  future  students  be  graduates  of  2 
years  on  the  work  farms  and  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist-Maoist  re-indoctnnatJon? 

But  this  decision  involves  more  than  just 
32.000  students  It  saddens  me  that  this  coun- 
try, standing  as  the  pillar  of  democracy  in  the 
world,  a  country  that  the  people  of  the  world 
turn  to  as  symbolic  for  the  condition  they 
stnve  to  attain,  could  then  turn  its  back  on 
those  very  people  who  actively  fight  for  the 
same  pnnciples  we  hold  so  dear.  I  remind  you 
of  the  image  of  a  single  man,  standing  alone 
in  front  of  three  oncoming  tanks.  With  words 
and  courage  alone  fie  stopped  those  tanks. 
He  succeeded  because  he  was  willing  to 
stand  up  to  any  p)ower  in  order  to  achieve 
what  he  knew  was  right.  Now,  in  the  face  of 
Mr  Bush's  actions,  all  of  Congress  plaudits  to 
that  students  deeds,  to  the  bravery  of  his 
comrades,  all  our  condemnations  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  actions  go  to  naught.  Will 
we  stand  idly  by'  I  think  we  should  not.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ovemde  a  veto.  This  country 
must  back  up  its  ideals  with  actions.  Support 
the  Chinese  students,  let  them  expenence  the 
euphona  of  democracy  that  has  spread 
through  Eastern  Europe.  Override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto 


U.N.  CODE  OP  CONDUCT  ON 
TRANSNATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  discuss 
the  status  of  the  U.N.  Code  of  Conduct  for 
Transnational  Corporations.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  last  November  to  look  at 
the  outstanding  issues  and  impediments  pre- 
venting completion  of  the  code,  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  the  code,  and  what  po- 
sitions the  U.S.  delegation  should  take  to  re- 
solve remaining  problems  and  promote  com- 
pletion of  the  code. 

Transnational  corporations  [TNC's]  have 
come  to  play  an  Increasingly  important  role  in 
the  world  economy  since  World  War  II,  and 
foreign  direct  Investment  is  one  of  the  most 
widespread  forms  of  international  economic 
activity.  The  total  value  of  such  investment  un- 
dertaken by  approximately  20,000  TNC's  with 
100,000  affiliates  exceeds  $700  billion.  With 
annual  flows  being  approximately  $50  billion, 
atxjut  one-quarter  Is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing countries.  Transnational  corporations  are 
active  In  all  economic  sectors. 

While  an  International  framework  exists  for 
trade,  money,  and  finance  urnler  GATT  and 
the  IMF,  there  Is  no  correspondir>g  regime  for 
direct  foreign  investment.  This  fact  has  led  to 
efforts  to  adopt  international  Instruments  deal- 
ing with  the  conduct  and  treatment  of  transna- 
tional corporations,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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U.N.  Commission  on  Transnational  Corpora- 
tions and  the  U.N.  Centre  on  TNC's. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  codes  is  to  set 
out  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Ijoth  TNC's 
and  states,  creating  a  stable  and  predictable 
framework  within  which  their  relationship 
would  evolve  In  a  mutually  satisfactory 
manner,  while  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the 
potential  for  friction  and  conflict  arising  from 
these  relationships. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  prevailing  assumption 
in  most  developing  countries  was  that  such 
large  business  corporations  were  inherently 
bad  and  should  be  state  controlled.  Today, 
many  governments  feel  that  TNC's  can  play  a 
constructive  role  In  development.  The  U.S. 
has  an  interest  In  securing  a  stable,  predict- 
able environment  for  direct  foreign  investment 
to  reduce  global  debt,  promote  world  growth, 
expand  American  markets,  project  a  positive 
U.S.  Image,  and  ensure  expansion  of  free-en- 
terprise systems.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  has 
become  a  major  home  market  for  foreign  in- 
vestment, a  relatively  new  phenomenon, 
which  carnes  serious  implications. 

About  80  percent  of  the  code  has  been 
agreed  upon.  However,  some  key  issues 
remain  to  be  resolved,  including  noninterfer- 
ence in  Internal  political  affairs  by  TNC's,  the 
applicability  of  a  body  of  customary  law,  na- 
tionalization and  compensation,  jurisdiction 
and  dispute  settlement,  and  national  treatment 
of  TNC's. 

The  subcommittee  conducted  hearings  in 
the  past,  and  the  previous  administration  was 
not  very  enthusiastic  atxjut  completing  the 
code.  Our  last  hearing,  which  Included  promi- 
nent witnesses  from  the  business  community, 
consumer  organizations,  academla,  and  the 
State  Department,  revealed  that  the  current 
administration  is  also  reluctant  to  pursue  code 
negotiations. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  serious  con- 
sideration within  the  administration  of  working 
actively  toward  completing  the  code,  I  along 
with  subcommittee  colleague,  Congressman 
Wayne  Owens,  wrote  directly  to  President 
Bush.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
the  Record  for  review  by  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  December  21,  1989. 
The  President. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Sut>cominittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  U.N.  Code  of  Conduct  on 
Transnational  Corporations.  We  were  some- 
what disappointed  by  the  Administration's 
unenthusiastic  approach  toward  achieving 
an  acceptable  Code  in  the  near  future.  We 
were  hoping  that,  as  a  former  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador, your  support  for  this  endeavor  would 
be  stronger  than  your  predecessor's.  We  are 
appealing  to  you  to  direct  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  to  re- 
consider your  policy  and  assume  greater 
international  responsibility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fair  and  reasonable  standards  of 
corporate  and  financial  activities  carried 
across  national  boundaries. 

The  international  financial  environment 
has  changed  considerably  over  the  past  few 
years.    In   general,   developing   nations   no 
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longer  view  TNCs  with  deep  hostility,  and 
internationally-recognized  standards  of  ap- 
propriate conduct  by  TNCs  cannot  l)e  con- 
sidered an  attempt  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  American  firms.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
home  markets  and  many  of  our  domestic 
firms  have  l)een  taken  over  by  foreign  enter- 
prises. Our  country  is  greatly  affected  by 
business  decisions  made  outside  of  our  na- 
tional borders. 

Clearly,  we  are  better  able  than  less-devel- 
oped countries  to  cope  with  offensive  or  ille- 
gal trade  practices  perpetrated  by  foreign 
firms.  However,  policies  which  would  not  be 
permissible  for  American-owned  companies, 
are  being  persued  by  TNCs  based  overseas. 
Thus,  it  is  important  to  American  business 
and  the  world's  consumers  that  internation- 
al trade  now  be  subject  to  comprehensive 
fairness  and  scrutiny.  The  U.N.  Code  of 
Conduct,  we  believe,  could  accomplish  this 
objective.  It  would  not  \ie  a  binding  set  of 
laws,  but  an  internationally  desirable  set  of 
standards  which  would  carry  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  U.N.  as  representing  good  prac- 
tices and  good  conscience  in  the  world's 
marketplaces. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Owens, 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 

International  Organizations. 
Gus  Yathon. 

ChairmaTU  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and 
International  Organizations. 
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ence  for  themselves  somethir)g  that  simply 
can  not  be  expressed. 

I  am  horK)red  to  salute  tfie  leadership  and 
generosity  of  ttie  many  individuals  involved  In 
this  project. 


A  HAND  IN  MEMORY  TO  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year  a  large  bronze  hand  rose  high  into  the 
midday  Sun  and  settled  softly  atop  an  out- 
stretched arm.  This  bronze  hand  exemplifies  a 
Holocaust  Memorial  located  in  the  heart  of 
Miami  Beach.  On  a  2-acre  lot  at  Meridian 
Avenue  and  Dade  Boulevard,  the  42-foot 
sculpture  rises  from  a  rotunda  and  is  sure  to 
evoke  powerful  emotion  from  both  Holocaust 
survivors  and  those  who  know  of  the  Nazi 
death  camps  only  from  history  txxsks. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial  was  built  with  pri- 
vate contributions  to  honor  the  6  million  Jews 
who  perished  under  the  Nazis.  To  mark  the 
arrival  of  this  tremerKlous  monument,  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  Elie  Weisel  will  commence 
a  dedication  on  February  4.  1 990. 

The  memorial  Itself  depicts  a  massive  hand 
above  Holocaust  victims  crying  out  for  help. 
The  nearly  life-size  forms  of  women  holding 
crying  babies,  men  lifting  their  arms  in  forsak- 
en terror  and  bodies  twisting  across  each 
other  are  images  drawn  from  original  photo- 
graphs of  the  Holocaust. 

Everyone  who  observes  the  monument  will 
conceive  a  different  reflection.  Some  may  see 
the  loving  hand  of  a  mother.  Others  may  see 
hope  in  the  hand  opening  toward  the  sky.  But 
for  all  it  will  be  a  jarrir>g  reminder  that  abstract 
death  counts  sometimes  cloak  the  Individual- 
ized horror  of  genocide. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  ttie  memorial 
is  the  architecture.  It  allows  people  to  experi- 


ABRAHAM  CHARLES  SUSSMAN 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend 
the  enormous  work  that  Abraham  Charles 
Sussman  of  San  Diego  has  done  in  prorrroting 
recognition  for  police  officers. 

Mr.  Sussman  was  recently  recognized  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  his  work  in  estab- 
lishirtg  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1962,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
signed  into  public  law  a  commemorative  des- 
ignating May  15  of  each  year  as  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day  and  the  calendar  week  of 
each  year  during  which  May  15  occurs  as 
Police  Week.  This  memorial  day  is  in  honor  of 
police  officers  who  have  lost  their  lives  or 
were  disabled  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Police  officers  work  tirelessly  and  selfiessly 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  regard- 
less of  the  peril  or  hazard  to  themselves.  They 
safeguard  not  only  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  fellow  Americans,  but  our  internal  free- 
dom as  well.  We  owe  much  to  police  officers 
including  protection  against  civil  disorder  and 
violence. 

While  recognition  of  the  service  that  police 
officers  perform  was  well  documented  in  the 
Cor>gress,  the  work  Mr.  Sussman  has  done 
has  not  been.  Mr.  Sussman  personally  lobbied 
for  this  commemorative.  Beginning  in  1958, 
Mr.  Sussman  wrote  thousands  of  letters  to 
many  public  officials  in  support  of  this  cause, 
including  the  Goverrwr  of  Kentucky,  Albert 
Bennett  "Happy"  Chandler.  Finally,  in  1962, 
President  Kenr>edy  recognized  Peace  Officers 
Memorial  Day  on  the  national  level.  It  is  in 
large  part  due  to  Mr.  Sussman's  efforts  that 
peace  officers  have  received  the  high  degree 
of  respect  that  they  so  richly  deserve.  Abra- 
ham Chartes  Sussman  was  the  moving  force 
behind  this  recognition. 


CITIZEN-VOLUNTEER  GLYNN 
ATKINSON 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  a 
year  now  my  Florence,  SC,  district  office  has 
benefited  immensely  fi'om  ttie  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  Mr.  Glynn  Atkinson.  Glynn's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  my  office  and  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  go  way  beyond  the  or- 
dinary call  of  duty  as  a  citizen  volunteer. 

Glynn  has  answered  phones,  accompanied 
me  on  district  visits,  assisted  in  case  work  and 
stood  in  for  ill  staff.  Througtiout  his  time  in  my 
office,  he  has  performed  these  eleemosynary 
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duties  with  graciousness  and  eagerrtess.  I 
would  wish  for  my  colleagues  a  volunteer  of 
Glynn's  caliber. 

Glynn  has  a  special  commitment  to  serving 
citizens  of  this  country  and  he  has  done  so  for 
his  entire  life.  Most  notable  is  his  miiitary 
record.  Lance  Cpl.  Glynn  Atkinson  served  with 
distinction  in  Vietnam.  As  a  Marine  in  the  Frst 
Division,  he  received  the  Presidential  Unit  C»- 
tatkxi  Award  for  comtjat  service  for  the  period 
of  September  16,  1967,  to  October  31,  1968. 
He  also  redeved  a  Meritorious  Unit  Commen- 
dation awarded  to  11th  Motor  Transport  Bat- 
talkjn  for  ttie  period  September  16,  1967,  to 
December  31.  1968. 

Among  his  many  other  military  citations  is  a 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  National  Service  De- 
fense Service  Medal,  Vietnam  ServKe  Medal 
with  four  bronze  stars,  ttie  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Meritorious  Unit  Citation,  and  ttie  Reput>- 
Ik:  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with  device. 

The  Purple  Heart  is  Glynn's  most  telling 
award.  He  received  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  he  sustained  in  actkxi  on  July  7, 
1968.  Despite  Glynn's  100  percent  disability 
from  his  wounds,  Glynn  continues  the  spirit  of 
the  Purple  Heart  tjy  seeking  out  service  to  his 
community  and  neighbors.  It  is  a  great  honor 
that  he  has  chosen  to  volunteer  In  my  office. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  MARTIN 
LIPSCHULTZ 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Maj.  Martin  Ufschuttz  of  Dix  Hills.  NY. 
Major  Lifschultz  was  recently  named  com- 
mander of  the  2d  battalion,  14th  regiment,  of 
the  New  York  Guard. 

The  New  York  Guard  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  assisting  our  communities  in  pre- 
paring for  and  responding  to  manmade  and 
natural  disasters.  The  men  and  women  of  ttie 
Guard  volunteer  their  time  and  efforts  through- 
out the  year  to  provide  this  essential  service. 

The  14th  regiment,  under  ttie  at}le  leader- 
ship of  Major  Lifschultz,  serves  tfie  Merrick- 
Freeport  area  as  well  as  other  communities 
on  Long  Island's  South  Shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  the  New  York  Guard  prove  that  ttie 
values  of  voluntarism  and  community  spirit  are 
still  alive  and  well  in  America  today. 

I  am  particulariy  proud  of  the  efforts  of 
Major  Lifschultz.  For  ttie  past  1 7  years,  he  has 
served  the  New  York  Guard  with  pride  and 
distinction.  In  additon  to  his  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  the  Guard,  Major  Lifschultz  hokjs  a 
Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  with  oak-leaf  clus- 
ter, the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  ttie  New 
York  State  Conspicuous  Service  Cross  for  his 
wartime  servk:e. 

On  behalf  of  all  Long  Islanders.  I  want  to 
ttiank  Major  Lifschultz  for  his  selfless  service 
to  the  community  and  wish  him  iwell  in  his 
future  endeavors. 


UM 
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FRANCES  HESSELBEIN:  A 
LEADER  AND  A  ROLE  MODEL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FIXING"  THE  NOTCH 


January  24,  1990 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24.  1990 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  offer  my 
best  wishes  to  Frances  Hesselbein  as  she 
leaves  her  post  as  the  National  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  this  month 
As  a  former  Girl  Scout  myself,  I  have  a  deep 
affection  for  the  program. 

Mrs.  Hesselbein  led  the  Girl  Scouts  for  the 
past  13  years,  and  saw  the  organization 
through  many  changes.  She  has  worked  to  in- 
crease memt}ership  throughout  the  eighties, 
including  dramatic  increases  in  racial/ethnic 
mirxxities.  She  is  an  excellent  manager, 
leader  arxj  is  unsurpassed  in  her  dedication  to 
community  servrce. 

Mrs.  Hesselbein  has  been  an  excellent  role 
model  for  tfie  youth  of  America.  She  worked 
to  change  their  lives  for  the  t)etter,  and  to  pro- 
vide equal  access  for  all  to  her  dream.  She  fo- 
cused on  each  Individual  to  help  them  attain 
their  own  potential  and  be  the  best  they  could 
be. 

Mrs.  Hesselt)ein's  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  will  always  be  remembered, 
and  although  she  will  be  missed,  she  will  for- 
ever be  a  part  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  her  for  all  the  effort  and  good  will 
she  has  put  into  shaping  the  future  of  the  Girl 
Scouts,  arxl  tfie  youth  of  America. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Memt>er  of 
Congress  privileged  to  represent  Chinatown  in 
New  York  City,  I  shoukJ  like  to  announce  that 
Saturday,  January  27,  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Chinese  New  Year.  The  Chinese  year 
4688  Is  the  Year  of  ttie  Horse,  a  totem  of 
stamina,  speed,  and  reliability. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  season  is  a  time  of 
kindr>ess  arxj  goodwill  to  all,  arxj  a  time  of  for- 
giveness arxj  reconciliatkin.  It  is  celebrated  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  lunar  cal- 
endar. The  cetobration  lasts  several  days,  be- 
ginning with  famity  observances  and  ending 
with  gaia  festivities.  For  the  Chinese,  it  is  a 
time  of  ck>sing  the  txisiness  of  tfie  old  year. 
clearing  debts,  and  cleaning  house. 

The  Chinese  community  Is  a  source  of  im- 
mense pride  to  our  city,  and  their  culture 
brings  enrichnnent  to  the  lives  of  all  New 
Yorkers.  I  am  proud  to  celebrate  with  them  at 
ttiis  special  tinie  and  wish  them  a  very  happy 
new  year. 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social 
Secunty  "notch"  continues  to  be  an  issue  that 
causes  concern  and  misunderstanding  among 
senior  citizens.  The  most  misunderstood  point 
of  all,  however,  is  that  legislation  to  fix  the 
notch  will  actually  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation. 

While  many  Members  are  eager  to  sponsor 
proposed  fixes,  few  are  willing  to  actually  put 
this  measure  to  an  up-or-down  vote.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  House,  by  refusing  to  bring  this 
measure  before  Congress,  protects  those 
Members  who  seek  to  gain  political  mileage 
from  their  sponsorship  of  legislation.  In  public, 
sponsors  can  pretend  to  support  "fixing  the 
notch."  while  knowing  full  well  the  legislation 
will  never  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  I  signed  a  discharge 
petition  calling  for  a  vote  on  notch  legislation. 
I  have  again  signed  a  discharge  petition  this 
Congress.  It  is  time  to  take  this  matter  off  the 
back  burner  and  subject  it  to  full  and  vigorous 
debate,  resolving  the  so-called  notch  issue 
once  and  for  all.  I  urge  the  cosponsors  of 
notch  legislation  to  )oin  me  and  others  to 
force  a  vote  on  this  issue. 


INTRODUCTION      OP      A      JOINT 
RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING 

"NATIONAL      WATER      RECREA- 
TION SAFETY  WEEK" 


DORIS  MORTON,  A  "WE  THE 
PEOPLE  .  .  ."  LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  pass  on  to  our  youth  the  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
values  of  our  democratic  institutions  that  leads 
to  a  reasoned  commitment  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  improvement.  The  events  that  have 
occurred  around  the  world  during  the  past 
several  weeks  makes  this  more  important 
than  ever. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  one 
of  our  educational  leaders  in  my  congression- 
al district  whose  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  civic  education  of  our  students 
has  tjeen  exemplary.  Through  the  dedicated 
and  voluntary  efforts  of  Doris  Morton,  thou- 
sands of  our  students  have  participated  In  a 
program  designated  as  "We  the  People  .  .  . 
Bicentennial  Programs  on  ttie  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights."  This  curriculum  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  kleas  of  our  found- 
ers, the  historical  background  of  tfie  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  and  the  issues  and  debates 
that  shaped  tfie  writing  of  our  Constitution.  In 
this  program,  students  learn  how  our  Govern- 
ment is  organized  and  how  it  protects  ttie 
nghts  and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Finally,  and 
most  important,  students  learn  of  the  respon- 
sibilities which  accompany  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  a  democracy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  express  my  admi- 
ration arnj  appreciation  to  Doris  Morton  for  her 
impressive  contritnjtions  to  the  development 
of  competent  and  responsible  citizenship. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  in 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1990 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  20,  1 990,  through  May  26,  1 990, 
as  "National  Water  Recreation  Safety  Week." 

This  resolution  is  inspired  by  the  drowning 
death  of  one  of  my  constituents,  K.C.  John- 
son, of  Mesa,  AZ.  He  died  in  a  boating  acci- 
dent on  an  Arizona  lake.  This  senseless, 
needless  accident  caused  his  family  to  estat>- 
lish  the  K.C.  Johnson  Memorial  Foundation  to 
assist  families  whose  loved  ones  have  died  In 
drowning  accidents.  The  foundation  also  pro- 
vides public  education  regarding  the  dangers 
of  water-based  recreation  and  safeguards  that 
should  be  taken  in  our  recreational  waters. 

Drowning  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
accidental  deaths  of  persons  5  through  44 
years  of  age  in  America.  Alcohol  and  drugs 
are  involved  in  2  out  of  3  of  those  accidents. 
The  highest  drowning  rates  occur  among  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age.  On  average,  1,200 
deaths  occur  each  year  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  boating  accidents. 

These  are  preventable  accidents  that  need- 
lessly claim  the  lives  of  our  children  and 
young  adults.  This  resolution  will  help  increase 
public  attention  to  the  dangers  as  we  ap- 
proach the  peak  water  recreation  season  this 
coming  summer.  I  invite  all  of  you  to  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  help  carry  out 
the  education  and  public  awareness  work  of 
the  K.C.  Johnson  Memorial  Foundation,  the 
National  Water  Safety  Congress  and  similar 
organizations  across  the  country. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
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Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
January  25,  1990,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    the   Subcommittee   on    Defense 
Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. 

SR-232A 

JANUARY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpo- 
ration (RTC). 

SD-538 

JANUARY  30 
9:15  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  teacher  ex- 
cellence, focusing  on  recruitment  and 
training. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    Convention 
Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel.  In- 
human,   or   Degrading   Treatment    or 
Punishment  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  100-20). 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implications  of 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  1 
8:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
D'Wayne    Gray,    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Chief  Benefits  Director.  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
soybean  industry. 

SR-332 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  amended 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
five  year  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-253 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1076,  to  increase 

public  understanding  of  the   natural 

environment  and  to  advance  and  de- 
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velop    envirormiental    education    and 
training. 

SD-406 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  policy  prior- 
ities for  1990. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes   in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Suljcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  control  negotiations. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

Room  to  be  announced 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  5 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Sutxiommlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  S.  1554,  to 
implement  water  rights  settlements  in- 
volving the  Pyramid  Paiute  Tribe,  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and 
other    parties    with    respect    to    the 
waters    of    the    Truckee    and    Carson 
Rivers  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2006.  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Eiivironment, 
and  to  provide  for  a  global  environ- 
mental policy  of  the  United  Steles. 

SD-342 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lalx)r.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Marketing  and 
Product  Promotion  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  export 
and  market  development  programs. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and   operational   requirements   for 
NATO  defense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006,  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
envirormiental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lalwr.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  and  Policy  Research,  the 
Family  Support  Administration. 
Human  Development  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
China. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Ftoance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Implemente- 
tlon  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-418). 

SD-215 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 
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2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  relating 
to    fisheries    protection    and    buffer 
ssones  (sec.  104(e)),  and  the  designation 
of  additional  wilderness  areas  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (title  III),  of 
H.R.  987.  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act. 

SO-366 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and   operational   requirements   of 
the  commands  oriented  to  Pacific  de- 
fense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  grain 
quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006.  to  es- 
tablish the  E)epartment  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  globsd 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  M.  Holdaway.  of  Wyoming. 
and  Hart  T.  Mankin,  of  Delaware, 
both  to  be  Associate  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

SI>-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SEX-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  agricul- 
tural credit. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Office  of  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, the  centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol,   the    Alcohol    Drug    Abuse    imd 
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Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  E!du- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Diabetes.  Digestive,  and 
Klndney.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Child  Health  and  Human  Envel- 
opment, and  Environmental  Health. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute.  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and  operational   requirements  for 
rapid    reinforcement    and    associated 
transportation  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1742.  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  (Public  Law  96-511).  and  compre- 
hensively strengthen  agency  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  informa- 
tion resources  management. 

SD-342 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Elastem  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural     programs,     focusing    on 
gain  quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Department  of 
Energy's    Office    of    Civilian    Nuclear 
Waste  Management. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1742,  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  (P.L.  96-511),  and  compre- 
hensively strengthen  agency  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  Informa- 
tion resources  management. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1543,  to  author- 
ize the  Colonial   Dames  at  Gunston 
Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to  George 
Mason  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings   on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  WUllam  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Public   Printer   for   the   Government 
Printing  Office. 

SR-301 

FEBRUARY  23 
8:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  recommen- 
dations for  veterans  programs  and  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1543,  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Print- 
er    for     the     Government     Printing 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive, 
legislative,    and    administrative    busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Disabled  American  Veterans 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  amended 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prosi)ectlve  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 
10:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
A(7riON.  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability, the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Comjnission.  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues. 

SR-332 

MARCH  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wool  and  honey  Industries. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Cooi>er- 
ative  State  Research  Service,  and  Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 
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MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  profKwed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  reconunendatlons  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on  the  General   Ac- 
counting  Office's   report   on   material 
weaknesses  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  F*rices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs.    f(x;using    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978.  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 

MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
sd  programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  In  Carlsbad. 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-tl8 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. 

SR-332 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing   on   nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the   Paralyzed   Veterans   of   America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-F»risoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-216 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  p>osition  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  f(x;using  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Commodity  F\itures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332. 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
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MARCH  23 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AfiTiciUtiire  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  yetir  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Parmers  Home  Administration. 
Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    recommenda- 


January  24,  1990 

tlons  of  the  AMVETS,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association. 

SH-216 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Decision  Plan  re- 
lated to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  smd  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAttr«rfay,  January  25,  1990 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  a  unity  of  purpose 
that  brings  us  together  to  do  the  good 
work  that  we  have  been  called  to  do. 
We  admit  our  differences,  our  preju- 
dices, and  we  pray  for  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit  that  free  us  to  live  lives  that  are 
worthy  of  our  responsibility.  Bless  the 
men  and  women  here  and  the  people 
of  our  land,  unite  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  every  person  of  good  will  in 
an  attitude  of  common  respect.  May 
we  be  faithful  to  do  Your  good  will 
now  and  evermore.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

I*ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Po- 
SHARD]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  POSHARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Volunteers  In  Serv- 
ice To  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  319.  An  act  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  l)etween  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 
within  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  Merrimack  River  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  study  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 


Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  1594.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DENVER  BRONCOS  ARE  GOING 
TO  WIN  THE  SUPER  BOWL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Denver  Broncos  are  going  to  win 
the  Super  Bowl.  Not  because  Denver- 
ites  are  vulgar  and  believe  "winning  is 
the  only  thing.  "  We  do  not  just  look  at 
our  past  Super  Bowl  record.  No, 
Denver  is  a  compassionate  city.  We  are 
very  worried  about  what  will  happen  if 
we  do  not  win.  Poor  San  Francisco  will 
become  known  as  "Titletown  USA." 
San  Francisco  is  not  Green  Bay,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  embarrassing 
for  them  to  continue  to  have  the  best 
football  team  on  the  planet.  The 
Denver  Broncos  are  going  to  spare 
them  that  embarrassment. 


MAJ.  EILEEN  M.  COLLINS  NOMI- 
NATED TO  BE  FIRST  WOMAN 
PILOT  FOR  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  come  from  Colorado,  and  I  do  wish 
the  Denver  Broncos  good  luck.  Howev- 
er, as  New  Yorkers  are  always  looking 
over  the  next  hill  to  see  what  the 
future  will  be,  maybe  it  will  be  next 
year  the  Buffalo  Bills'  year.  That  is 
not  the  reason  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  here  is 
I  have  very  exciting  news.  It  is  from 
the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 

NASA  has  just  nominated  an  Elmira, 
NY,  native,  Maj.  Eileen  M.  Collins,  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  to  be  the 
first  woman  pilot  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Program. 

This  is  not  only  great  news  for 
Major  Collins  and  our  district,  but  it  is 
an  important  nomination  for  the 
future  progress  and  development  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  Program. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  in  the  south- 
em  tier  of  New  York,  I  wish  Major 
Collins  the  best  of  luck  in  her  already 
successful  career  with  NASA,  and  par- 
ticularly congratulate  her  husband 
and  her  parents,  Jim  and  Rose  Marie 
Collins  of  Elmira. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  COAL  MINERS 
IN  CLEAN  AIR  DEBATE 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  starts  on  a  very  down  note  for  me 
and  my  district  in  southern  Illinois. 

Here  is  the  headline  in  the  Southern 
lUinoisan  newspaper:  'Old  Ben  21 
Closes;  337  Left  Jobless,"  337  hard 
working  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  being  turned  upside-down. 

All  of  us  in  my  area  know  someone 
who  is  personally  affected.  Two  family 
members  of  my  staff  are  among  those 
being  put  out  of  work.  And  we  fear 
this  is  the  first  dispatch  of  more  bad 
news  to  come. 

I  know  clean  air  legislation  is  a  pri- 
ority for  this  session.  But  I  am  here  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  those  of  us 
from  other  coal  States  to  modify  any 
legislation  that  puts  even  more  people 
out  of  work. 

I  support  cleaner  air,  land,  and 
water.  But  we  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  these  cleanup  efforts  be  fi- 
nanced on  the  backs  of  working  men 
and  women  in  the  coal  fields  of  this 
country. 

They  have  worked  too  long  for  us  to 
desert  them  now.  Join  me  in  standing 
by  them,  and  standing  up  for  them  in 
this  important  debate. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 

Old  Ben  21  Closes;  337  Lot  Jobless 
(By  Norm  Heikens) 

Southern  Illinois  lost  another  337  coal 
mine  jobs  over  the  weekend,  a  harbinger  of 
$13  million  in  payroll  draining  from  the 
economy. 

Old  Ben  No.  21  employees  received  layoff 
notices  Monday  because  the  mine  near 
Sesser  is  closing. 

In  announcing  the  end  of  the  30-year-old 
mine,  Bill  Hake,  vice  president  of  Old  Ben's 
Illinois  Division,  said  288  union  miners  and 
49  company  employees  will  lose  their  jol)s  in 
late  March  or  early  April. 

Hake  explained  that  No.  21.  the  smallest 
of  four  mines  Old  Ben  has  in  the  state,  had 
become  too  expensive  to  continue  operating. 

"There's  still  a  little  bit  of  coal  left,  but 
we  can't  mine  it  at  a  price  utilities  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
mine  lost  money  last  year.  "The  mine  has  to 
be  able  to  stand  on  its  own.  and  it  couldn't 
do  that." 

United  Mine  Workers  District  12  Presi- 
dent Jerry  Jones  said  the  announcement 
came  soon  after  miners'  hope  had  begun  to 
inch  upward. 

Old  Ben  had  been  put  up  for  sale  last 
summer  by  its  parent  company,  British  Pe- 
troleum, in  an  effort  to  consolidate  its  oper- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ations.  but  was  taken  off  the  market  just 
before  Christmas. 

Employees  hoped  a  purchasing  company 
would  have  had  coal  contracts  to  keep  the 
mine  operating. 

"We  didn't  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  with  the  sale."  Jones  said.  When 
the  sale  didn't  go  through,  there  was  a 
rumor  there  would  be  a  pretty  good-sized 
layoff  in  December." 

Their  jitters  were  just  beginning  to  ease 
when  the  announcement  was  made. 

Union  employees  will  be  put  on  call-back 
panels,  but  already  400  to  500  workers  are 
on  the  list,  he  said.  The  problem  is  that  no 
new  mines  are  opening. 

Salaried  employees  might  be  out  of  work 
permanently. 

"Some  of  the  ones  with  less  seniority  and 
less  performance  will  be  looking  for  work. 
he  said. 

Historically.  No.  21  produced  premium 
coal.  Reserves  on  the  west  side  of  the  mine 
were  lower  in  sulfur,  but  about  30  miners 
were  laid  off  in  December  when  the  reserves 
on  that  side  ran  out. 

Reserves  on  the  east  side  are  higher  in 
sulfur,  and  with  utilities  being  reluctant  to 
buy  large  blocks  of  coal,  there  was  little  as- 
surance a  market  would  develop  if  the  mine 
continued  to  operate.  Hake  said. 

Possibilities  of  opening  new  mines  soon 
are  practically  nil.  he  said. 

In  order  to  justify  a  $100  million  mine 
opening,  it  is  considered  expedient  to  have  a 
utility  contract  for  at  least  half  the  re- 
serves. Hake  said.  That  isn't  about  to 
happen  in  a  day  when  utilities  are  buying 
on  spot  markets. 

Utilities  and  mines  alike  are  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  Congress  as  it  begins  work  this 
year  on  clean-air  legislation.  Many  observers 
feel  tighter  restrictions  could  ruin  the 
market  for  Illinois  basin  coal,  which  gener- 
ally is  high  in  sulfur. 

Jones  thinks  a  few  miners  might  be  old 
enough  to  retire. 

"We're  hoping  some  people  can  improve 
their  skills  and  move  into  other  occupa- 
tions," Jones  said.  But  "We're  verv  frustrat- 
ed " 

Jones  said  about  500  miners  worked  at  No. 
21  during  peak  employment. 

The  mine  has  produced  60  million  tons 
from  650  feet  below  the  surface.  Hake  said. 
It  had  been  a  longwall  operation  for  a 
decade  until  October. 

The  other  three  Old  Ben  mines  employ 
between  300  and  320  workers.  Hake  said. 


ON  THE  FIRST  ANNI-VERSARY 
OF  THE  CEDC 

(Mr,  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks, ) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Twin  Cities 
area  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  [CEDC]  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  first  anniversary.  As 
the  Representative  for  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  which  includes  the 
Benton  Harbor  area,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  commit- 
ment the  CEDC  and  the  people  of 
Benton  Hart>or  and  its  surrounding 
neighbors  have  demonstrated  toward 
revitalizing  their  commimity.  Thanks 
to  a  strong  partnership  between  local 
officials,    individual   citizens   and   the 


private  sector,  a  new  day  is  dawning 
for  Benton  Harbor. 

Over  2  years  ago,  I  held  an  economic 
development  conference  in  Benton 
Harbor  that  was  attended  by  more 
than  350  people.  As  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Congressman  Curt 
Weldon  of  Pennsylvania  noted  at  this 
conference,  the  key  to  economic  devel- 
opment is  a  strong  alliance  among 
education,  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment leaders.  The  message  I  hoped  to 
deliver  with  Curt  was  how  our  com- 
munity in  Benton  Harbor  could  pull 
itself  up  by  the  bootstraps  and  flour- 
ish. 

I  am  proud  that  the  conference  held 
that  day  helped  .serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  formation  of  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation 
[CEDC].  The  CEDC  is  at  the  heart  of 
efforts  to  revamp  the  economy  of  the 
Twin  Cities  area.  Government  offi- 
cials, members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  concerned  citizens  have 
formed  a  solid  working  coalition  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  Benton  Harbor  area.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  work 
with  this  talent  laden  organization, 
which  revolves  around  the  concept  of 
shared  responsibility  and  a  strong  pri- 
vate/public partnership. 

The  CDEC  has  been  an  astounding 
.success,  raising  more  than  $1.2  million 
in  pledges  from  individuals  and  the 
business  community  last  year.  These 
contributions  will  be  matched  by  a 
major  employer  in  the  area.  Whirlpool 
Corp.  In  5  years,  local  officials  hope  to 
raise  $5  million  that  will  be  matched 
by  Whirlpool.  These  local  funds  were 
collected  in  near  record  time.  The 
theme,  "If  not  now,  when?"  moved 
people  to  action.  It  is  inspiring  to  see 
local  individuals  and  businesses  place 
their  trust  in  the  future  of  Benton 
Harbor.  Due  to  this  community-wide 
effort,  outside  investment  is  once 
again  starting  to  flow  into  Benton 
Harbor. 

With  the  CEDC's  aggressive  market- 
ing efforts,  interested  business  people 
have  been  lured  to  the  city.  Twenty- 
five  businesses  have  been  approved 
under  the  city's  enterprise  zone  status 
and  by  the  end  of  this  year,  $142  mil- 
lion will  be  invested  in  Benton  Harbor, 
creating  nearly  150  new  jobs. 

Any  major  problem  facing  a  commu- 
nity cannot  be  solved  without  the  com- 
mitment of  individual  citizens  who 
care  enough  to  become  involved.  This 
is  certainly  true  with  the  challenge  of 
rebuilding  distressed  American  cities. 
Individuals  of  all  races  and  economic 
standing  have  volunteered  in  CEDC 
sponsored  drives  to  make  a  difference 
through  their  personal  participation. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
CEDC  incorporation,  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  should  take 
note  of  the  teamwork  and  commit- 
ment in  Benton  Harbor.  I  hope  others 
will  form  similar  coalitions  to  promote 


economic  development  and  save  ailing 
cities.  I  am  confident  that  the  success 
during  this  first  year  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  The  future  for  Benton 
Harbor  and  its  neighboring  communi- 
ties will  be  bright  due  to  the  continued 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  these 
people  who  dare  to  make  a  difference. 


SAY  IT  IS  NOT  SO.  MR, 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  representing  con- 
stituencies in  the  Northeast  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  President  Bush 
may  propose  a  25-percent  cut  in  the 
Emergency  Fuel  Assistance  Program 
when  he  unveils  his  budget  next  week. 

The  cold  wave  that  gripped  much  of 
the  Nation  in  December  brought  with 
it  incredible,  and  in  my  view  indefensi- 
ble, increases  in  the  price  of  home 
heating  oil.  The  skyrocketing  cost  of 
fuel  oil  has  devastated  family  budgets 
from  Kearney,  NJ,  to  Kingston,  MA, 
to  Kermebunk,  ME.  For  the  poor,  the 
impact  has  been  particularly  severe. 
Some  low-income  families  expended  a 
winter's  worth  of  Federal  fuel  assist- 
ance by  the  end  of  December,  and  do 
not  know  how  they  will  contend  with 
another  bout  of  very  cold  weather. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing level  of  Emergency  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  funds  serves  only  about 
one-third  of  the  individuals  eligible  for 
it.  States  supplement  Federal  funds 
where  they  can,  but  I  believe  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  the  States  to  do 
more.  More  Federal  funds,  not  less, 
are  needed  in  this  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  President  should  be  propos- 
ing increases,  not  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rumors 
about  the  I*resident's  position  on  the 
Emergency  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram are  wrong.  If  they  are  not,  I  urge 
Mr,  Bush  to  talk  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors  in  New  England,  and  reex- 
amine his  position.  In  this  land  of 
abundant  resources,  it  is  simply  wrong 
that  people  should  be  forced  to  choose 
between  heating  and  eating. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  GOING  OUT 
OF  EXISTENCE 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  a  new  session  of  Congress,  I 
hope  we  will  focus  at  least  some  atten- 
tion on  a  largely  ignored  but  growing 
problem  in  this  Nation.  Small  business 
is  going  out  of  existence  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  the  United  States  today. 

Many  other  small  businesses,  while 
not  going  all  the  way  under,  are  barely 
hanging  on.  whether  it  is  the  inde- 


pendent drugstore,  hard-ware  store, 
auto-parts  store,  the  mom-and-pop 
grocery,  the  family  farm.  Small  busi- 
ness is  in  a  real  struggle  for  survival. 

We  frequently  say  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  heart  or  backbone  of  the 
American  economy.  This  is  certainly 
true.  However,  today  most  Federal 
contracts  can  be  done  only  by  big  busi- 
nesses because  only  they  can  handle 
the  paperwork  maze  required  by  the 
bureaucracy.  Federal  tax  breaks  gen- 
erally go  almost  entirely  to  the  big 
giants  that  can  hire  the  lobbyists. 

Federal  rules,  regulations,  and  red 
tape  fall  disproportionately  hardest  on 
small  businesses.  Federal  bureaucrats 
seem  to  have  a  bias  toward  big  busi- 
ness either  because  it  makes  them  feel 
more  important  or  it  is  simply  easier 
to  deal  with  bigger  and  fewer  compa- 
nies. 

The  Federal  Government,  to  put  it 
in  plain  language,  is  driving  small  busi- 
ness out  of  existence.  We  need  to  take 
notice  of  this  and  not  make  this  situa- 
tion worse  in  the  legislation  we  pass 
this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KONISHIKI 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  yoimg  American  of 
Samoan  ancestry,  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Not  because  he  is  a  native 
Samoan.  but  he's  a  great  American, 
and  what  he  has  accomplished  is  cer- 
tainly a  rarity  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  help  but 
take  notice  of  this  young  man  since  he 
weighs  only  490  pounds,  stands  6  feet 
2  inches  tall,  and  participates  in  what 
is  generally  known  as  Japan's  oldest 
national  cultural  sport;  that  is,  the 
sport  of  sumo  wrestling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man  is  Sale- 
va'a  Fuauli  Atisanoe.  or  commonly 
known  throughout  Japan  by  his  tradi- 
tional wrestling  name  as  Konishiki  Ya- 
sokichi. 

On  November  26.  1989,  Konishiki 
became  the  second  non-Japanese  since 
1972  to  win  the  coveted  Emperor's  Cup 
during  the  Grand  Sumo  Tournament 
in  Japan.  Just  last  week  Konishiki 
made  a  respectable  showing  by  win- 
ning 10  of  15  matches,  and  hopefully, 
if  he  should  win  another  tournament, 
he  stands  an  excellent  chance  for  pro- 
motion to  "yokozuna"  or  grand  cham- 
pion. This  is  the  highest  degree  or 
level  of  achievement  for  a  sumo  wres- 
tler to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press special  thanks  to  Mr.  Hiro 
Sasaki  for  his  initial  contact  with  Sale- 
va'a  when  he  first  introduced  Saleva'a 
to  Jesse  Kahualua  or  "Takamiyama. " 
who  later  became  Sale's  trainer  at  the 


Takasago  Beya  or  training  center  in 
Tokyo.  Through  hard  training  and  dis- 
ciplinary rules  that  all  sumo  wrestlers 
must  go  through.  Konishiki  quickly 
rose  through  the  complicated  divisions 
of  promotions  and  recognition  since 
his  initial  entry  into  the  world  of  sumo 
wrestling  in  1982.  This  is  particularly 
noted  in  the  fact  that  while  it  tisually 
takes  a  sumo  wrestler  5  years  to  train 
and  compete  competitively  in  the 
highest  division  of  sumo  hierarchy. 
Konishiki  achieved  this  feat  in  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
offer  a  special  congratulations  to  Kon- 
ishiki's  proud  but  humble  Samoan  par- 
ents. Orator  Va'a  Fuauli  Atisanoe  and 
mother.  Tala. 

My  personal  thanks  and  mahalo  also 
go  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Daniel  Akaka.  of 
Hawaii,  for  making  a  special  effort  in 
joining  me  at  a  special  family  church 
service  that  was  held  recently  In  hon- 
oring Konishiki  for  his  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following 
articles  also  to  be  made  part  of  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  27.  1989] 

Thx  Win  Worth  Weighing  For— A  Hawai- 
ian Takes  Sumo  Wrestling  Honors  in 
Japan 

(By  Pred  Hiatt) 

Tokyo.  Nov.  26.— One  doesn't  often  see  a 
496-pound  man  cry,  but  Yasokichi  Koni- 
shiki wept  for  joy  today. 

Konishiki,  a  Samoan  American  bom  in 
Hawaii  nearly  26  years  ago.  took  up  the  an- 
cient Japanese  sport  of  sumo  wrestling  in 
1982.  And  today,  after  enduring  anti-foreign 
hazing,  poison  pen  letters,  telephone  death 
threats  and  a  bum  knee,  the  quarter-ton 
wrestler  won  his  first  professional  tourna- 
ment. 

Konishiki  received  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage from  President  Bush— "We're  all  proud 
of  you." — and  a  host  of  cash  awards  and 
gifts,  including  four  tons  of  rice,  a  barrel  of 
shitake  mushrooms,  5.000  eels  and  an  out- 
size silver  statue  of  a  Coca-Cola  bottle.  But 
the  ultimate  compliment  came  from  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  sumo  association. 

"He's  a  great  wrestler  now,"  Katsuji  Puta- 
goyama,  a  former  sumo  star,  told  the  Japan 
Broadcasting  Co.  "He's  no  longer  a  foreign- 
er." 

Indeed,  it  was  a  red-letter  weekend  for 
Americans  in  Japanese  sports.  A  former 
Montreal  Expo,  Warren  Oomartie.  was 
named  Most  Valuable  Player  of  the  Japa- 
nese Central  League,  whUe  a  former  Los  An- 
geles Dodger.  Ralph  Bryant,  was  honored  as 
Pacific  League  MVP,  the  first  time  U.S. 
players  have  swept  the  awards. 

Still,  it  was  Konishiki's  triumph  over  ad- 
versity In  the  most  Japanese  of  sports  that 
captured  Japan's  attention.  Although  the 
giant  wrestler's  sudden  rise  in  the  sport  five 
years  ago  provoked  a  wave  of  xenophobia, 
his  more  recent  troubles  and  his  determina- 
tion to  overcome  them  seem  to  have  won 
him  acceptance  as  sin  honorary  Japaiiese. 

After  clinching  his  bout  today.  Konishiki 
gave  the  obligatory  television  interview  in 
flawless  Japanese,  as  an  attendant  combed 
his  oiled  hair  into  the  traditional  topknot  in 
preparation  for  the  victory  ceremony. 

""I  dldn"t  want  to  cry,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it,"  said  the  soft-spoken  athlete,  still  breath- 


ing heavily  from  his  20-second  fight.    "It's 
like  a  dream.  I'm  really  surprised  myself," 

Konishiki  was  a  high  school  football 
player  named  Salevaa  Atisanoe  aiming  for 
college  and  law  school  when  another  Hawai- 
ian, Jesse  Kuhaulua.  recruited  him  for 
sumo.  Kuhaulua,  wrestling  under  the  name 
Takamiyama.  eventually  became  a  Japanese 
citizen,  but  In  1972  he  had  become  the  first 
and.  until  today,  only  foreigner  to  win  a 
sumo  tournament. 

To  an  outsider,  sumo  didn't  look  difficult: 
two  nearly  naked  fat  men  colliding  with  a 
thud  and  then  spending  a  few  seconds 
trying  to  throw  each  other  to  the  ground  or 
push  each  other  out  of  the  packed-sand 
ring.  Konishiki  gained  almost  200  [>ounds 
here  on  a  diet  of  fish  and  rice  stew  and 
began  climbing  through  the  professional 
ranks  with  unprecedented  speed  to  become 
the  first  foreign  ozeki.  or  champion-ranked 
wrestler. 

But  Konishiki  also  soon  discovered  that 
sumo  is  a  test  not  only  of  bulk  but  of 
strength,  speed,  agility  and,  above  all, 
mental  toughness.  As  he  began  to  succeed, 
he  had  to  endure  the  normal  Indignities  of 
the  hierarchial,  almost  feudal  sumo  world, 
and  the  panic  of  Japanese  who  believed  a 
foreigner  should  never  be  champion. 

""Anyone  who  can"t  take  a  haitog  probably 
doesn"l  have  what  it  takes  to  succeed  In 
sumo,"  Konishiki  wrote  In  a  Japanese  maga- 
zine last  year.  "It  a  lot  more  difficult  than  it 
looks."' 

Konishiki  was  considered  sure  to  advance 
beyond  ozeki  to  the  top  rank  of  yokozuna, 
or  grand  champion.  But  his  climb  stalled; 
one  strong  tournament  would  be  followed 
by  a  poor  performance, 

"I  keep  hearing  people  say  they  don't 
want  a  foreigner  to  win,  that  I  shouldn't  be 
promoted  to  yokozuna  since  I  only  win  by 
brute  strength, "  wrote  Konishiki.  the  big- 
gest sumo  wrestler  ever. 

This  year,  Konishiki  finished  the  Septem- 
ber tournament  with  a  miserable  five  wins 
and  10  losses  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
stripped  of  his  championship  rank.  So  when 
he  practiced  hard  through  the  fall  and  came 
roaring  back  this  month,  the  sports  press 
took  notice. 

"Resurrection  of  the  Monster  of  Hawaii,"" 
blared  one.  '"Grand  Champion  Konishiki— 
Even  Mike  Tyson  Would  Pale,"  said  an- 
other. A  new  sweetheart,  a  24-year-old  Japa- 
nese model,  had  turned  Konishiki  around,  it 
was  reported. 

On  Priday,  Konishiki  won  his  most  diffi- 
cult bout,  against  the  Wolf,  Chlyonofuji.  Al- 
though Konishiki  outweighs  the  reigning 
champion  by  200  pounds,  Chlyonofuji  had 
always  turned  Konishiki's  bulk  against  htm, 
sidestepping  him  and  making  the  American 
look  foolish  as  he  crashed  to  the  floor. 

But  this  week.  Konishiki  simply  bulled 
Chlyonofuji  out  of  the  ring.  And  when  he 
dispatched  the  400-pound  Kotogaume  today 
in  the  same  style.  Konishiki  clinched  his 
victory.  If  Konishiki  can  win  the  next  tour- 
nament in  January,  the  experts  say.  he  wlU 
become  the  first  foreign  yokozuna  in  histo- 
ry. 

The  crowd  In  the  sumo  hall  in  Pukuoka 
cheered  wildly  for  his  win,  and  again  when 
Bush's  telegram  was  read  In  Japanese.  The 
threats  and  Insults  and  stop-Konishlki  cam- 
paigns seemed,  for  now  at  least,  forgotten. 

"People  like  Takamiyama  because  he 
became  Japanese,"  said  one  young  fan,  "But 
people  like  Konishiki  because  he  hung  in 
there  and  did  things  his  way." 
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[Prom  Sports  Illustrated.  Dec.  II.  1989] 

An  American  Wins  Big 

(By  Shelley  Smith) 

In  a  feat  of  truly  immense  proportions, 
Hawaiian-bom  sumo  wrestler  KonishikI 
weighing  in  at  488  pounds,  last  week  won 
the  Emperor's  Cup.  Japan's  most  prestigi- 
ous sumo  championship.  The  victory  had 
the  entire  nation  abuzz.  Only  one  other  for 
eigner  had  ever  won  the  tournament:  Jesse 
Kuhaulua.  another  Hawaiian,  in  1972. 

Strange  as  it  sounds,  the  25-year-old  Koni- 
shlki  (bom  Salevaa  Atisanoe  to  Samoan  par- 
ents) saw  his  triumph  as  a  victory  for  thin- 
ness. After  becoming  a  sumotori  in  1982.  he 
had  eaten  his  way  from  350  pounds  up  to 
553— whopping  even  by  sumo  standards.  By 
last  December  his  knees  were  constantly 
aching,  and  he  was  losing  so  often  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  demoted  from  the 
ranks  of  ozeki.  the  second-highest  classifica- 
tion in  the  sport. 

Fearing  this.  Konishiki  took  action.  He 
checked  into  a  Tokyo  training  center  and 
went  on  a  diet.  "We  tried  to  test  his  body 
fat,"  recalls  Bob  Beveridge.  the  American 
who  runs  the  training  center,  "but  we 
couldn't  get  the  clamp  around  his  arm.  We 
tested  his  strength,  and  it  was  one-sixth  of  a 
60- year-old  man." 

Eating  only  fish  and  tomatoes,  and  swim- 
ming three  times  a  week.  Konishiki  began 
to  shed  weight.  His  knees  felt  better,  and 
his  strength  grew.  By  the  start  of  the  15-day 
Emperor's  Cup  in  Tokyo  on  Nov.  12,  he  had 
lost  65  pounds. 

Sumo  is  a  test  of  power  and  leverage.  To 
win.  a  wrestler  must  push,  slap  or  shove  his 
opponent  out  of  the  15-foot  ring.  Displaying 
surprising  agility,  Konishiki  won  14  of  15 
Cup  matches,  dispatching  even  Chiyonofuji. 
Japan's  sumo  darling,  whose  muscled  270- 
pound  body  sharply  contrasted  with  Koni- 
shiki's  folds  of  flab.  After  Konishiki  beat 
400-pound  Kotogaume  in  the  finals,  a  con- 
gratulatory telegram  from  President  Bush 
arrived,  and  Konishiki  was  presented  with 
prizes,  among  them  5.000  eels,  which  he  pre- 
sumably won't  try  to  gulp  down  in  a  single 
sitting. 

Konishiki  wept.  My  dream  has  come 
true."  he  said.  He  may  become  the  first  for- 
eigner to  attain  the  highest  sumo  designa- 
tion, yokozuna. 

Konishiki's  victory  capped  a  grand  week 
for  U.S.  athletes  in  Japan.  Earlier,  former 
big  leaguers  Warren  Cromartie  and  Ralph 
Bryant  had  been  named  MVPs  of  the  two 
Japanese  major  leagues— the  first  time 
Americans  have  won  both  titles. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec.  II. 

1989] 

Charge  op  the  Unlicht  Brigade 

Americans  worried  about  economic  rivals 

across   the   Pacific,   take   heart.   Good   old 

Yankee  competitiveness  is  alive  and  well  in 

the  ancient  Japanese  dohyo,  or  sumo  ring. 

Last  week,  a  490-pound  Hawaiian  of  Samoan 

ancestry,    known    as    Konishiki,    bulldozed 

Japan's  highest-ranked  wrestler  to  win  the 

coveted  Binperor's  Cup. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  Japa- 
nese, who  grew  rich  making  TV's  and  cars 
smaller,  adulate  behemoth  wrestlers  with 
washtub-size  bellies.  But  in  Japan,  size  and 
power  are  revered.  Pans  also  admire  a  sumo- 
tori's  impassive  dignity  bom  of  years  of 
bootcamp-Iike  training  in  dormitory-gymna- 
siums called  stables.  As  they  move  up  the 
rigid  sumo  hierarchy,  young  trainees  wash 
and  braid  their  seniors'  hair,  fetch  and 
carry,  and  eat  prodigious  portions  of  rice 


and   chankonabe,    a   steamy    meat    or   fish 
-Stew. 

Despite  its  documented  history  of  more 
than  1.500  years,  sumo  has  changed  little 
over  the  centuries.  In  recent  decades,  mini- 
mum height  and  weight  requirements  have 
been  raised,  as  Japanese  males  have  grown 
taller  and  heavier.  To  accommodate  TV, 
some  prefight  rituals  have  been  trimmed, 
.such  as  the  prolonged  foot-stomping  on  the 
ring'.s  bare  earth  as  opponents  glower  at 
each  other  and  the  number  of  times  salt  is 
tossed  as  purification  (the  fight  itself  is  over 
in  seconds).  Perhaps  the  biggest  change 
since  the  days  of  shogun  and  samurai  re- 
tainers has  been  the  addition  of  gaijin.  or 
foreigners.  Besides  the  quarter-ton  Koni- 
shiki. one  other  American.  Hawaiian-bom 
Takamiyama.  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
sport  of  emperors.  "  winning  the  cup  in 
1972. 

[From  Time  Magazine.  Dec.  11.  1989) 
Read  My  Eels 
While  .some  Americans  fret  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  buying  up  the  U.S..  the  Japanese 
may  have  another  concern:  Yankee  athletes 
are  winning  all  the  prizes.  Americans  picked 
up  the  most  valuable  player  awards  in  both 
Japanese  baseball  leagues,  and  a  488-lb. 
Samoan -American  sumo  wrestler  known  as 
Konishiki.  25.  last  week  became  only  the 
second  foreigner  to  triumph  in  a  major 
sumo  tournament.  Big  even  by  sumo's  broad 
standards.  Konishiki  was  once  called  'meat 
bomb"  by  his  detractors.  Among  his  prizes: 
a  congratulatory  message  from  President 
Bush.  1.8  tons  of  rice  and  5.000  eels.  The 
wrestler  is  already  one  slippery  customer  in 
the  ring. 


COMMENDATION  OF  U.S.  EMBAS- 
SY PERSONNEL  IN  BUCHAREST 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  work  of  U.S.  Embassy 
personnel  in  Bucharest  during  the  tur- 
bulent revolution  which  overthrew  the 
oppressive,  tyrannical  rule  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  I  traveled  to  Romania  in 
early  January  just  as  the  violence  in 
the  streets  of  Bucharest  was  begirming 
to  subside,  and  the  people  in  our  Bu- 
charest Embassy  were  extremely  cou- 
rageous and  a  credit  to  the  foreign 
service. 

The  Embassy  persoruiel,  their  de- 
pendents and  other  Americans  in  Bu- 
charest faced  the  quickly  unfolding 
revolution  with  great  strength.  Ambas- 
sador Alan  "Punch  "  Green  and  his 
staff  are  to  be  commended  for  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  American  personnel 
while  continuing  the  job  of  reporting 
critical  information  to  our  Govern- 
ment zs  violence  and  firefighting  filled 
the  streets.  Two  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers even  journeyed  to  Timisoara, 
where  the  revolution  received  its 
spark,  before  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict was  certain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  list  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  personnel  in  Bucharest 
which  I  want  to  enter  into  the  Record 
in  recognition  of  their  work. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  I  will  share  my  thoughts 
and  recommendations  on  Romania 
during  a  special  order  beginning  imme- 
diately after  other  congressional  busi- 
ness is  completed  today. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

U.S.  Embassy  Personnel  in  Bucharest 

NAME  and  title 

Alan  Green.  Jr..  Ambassador. 

Larry  C.  Napper,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 

Brian  M.  Flora.  Political  Counselor. 

W.  Ross  Newland,  Political  Officer. 

Howard  J.  Steers,  Political  Officer. 

Anita  S.  Booth,  Administrative  Counselor, 

Virginia  C.  Young,  Consul  General. 

Gordon  K.  Hellwig,  Vice  Consul. 

Timothy  A.  Arnts.  Economic  Officer. 

Agota  Kuperman.  Cultural  Affairs  Officer 
(Acting  PAO). 

Kay  R.  Kuhlman,  Senior  Commercial  Of- 
ficer. 

Col.  Branko  Marinovich,  Defense  Attache. 

Wol  Joseph  E.  Krull,  DAO  Operations  Of- 
ficer. 

Joanne  Shelton.  DAO  Operations  Techni- 
cian. 

Carl  French.  DAO  Operations  Technician. 

Joanne  Rlzzo.  Nurse  Practitioner. 

Daniel  Aguayo,  Communications  Program 
Officer. 

David  Adams.  Support  Communications 
Officer. 

Terry  M.  Cunningham,  Telecommunica- 
tions Officer. 

Lauren  Lyles.  Telecommunications  Offi- 
cer. 

Donald  N.  Haw,  Telecommunications  Offi- 
cer. 

William  J.  Maher,  Regional  Security  Offi- 
cer. 

Karl  W.  Covington,  Security  Engineering 
Officer. 

Jean  H.  Ishii,  Regional  Security  Office 
Secretary. 

SSgt.  Jack  Moore,  Marine  Security  Guard 
Detachment  Commander. 

Sgt.  Donald  D.  Brazeal.  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Sgt.  Darryl  M.  Edwards.  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Sgt.  Steve  J.  Elbert.  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Hector  Garcia.  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Gordon  A.  Heap,  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Steven  A.  Hill,  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Phillip  W.  Lewis,  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Reynaldo  G.  Morris,  Marine  Security 
Guard. 

Cpl.  Donald  W.  Salvaggio,  Marine  Securi- 
ty Guard. 

I  would  like  to  show  the  American 
people  the  Romanian  flag  where  the 
center  has  been  cut  out  by  the  Roma- 
nian people  in  freedom.  What  they 
have  said  is  that  the  United  States 
Government  ought  not  give  the  most 
favored  nation  status  to  the  Romanian 
Government  until  they  hold  fair,  free, 
open  and  verifiable  elections. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  this  week,  I  joined  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  and  representatives 
of  many  environmental  groups  to  com- 
mence countdown  to  Earth  Day,  1990. 
Nineteen-ninety  will  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  original  Earth  Day. 

This  anniversary  comes  at  a  timely 
moment  in  the  Nation's  environmental 
history.  We  will  take  up  in  this  session 
of  Congress  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Though  I  am  in  a  cold  State.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  need  a  tough  Clean  Air  Act. 

Back  home  in  Louisville,  our  Mayor 
Jerry  Abramson,  Deputy  Mayor  Joan 
Riehm.  and  the  director  of  solid  waste 
management,  Rudolph  Davidson,  are 
preparing  special  events  to  mark 
Earth  Day  in  April. 

My  commemoration  is  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  call  a  White 
House  conference  on  solid  waste  re- 
duction and  disposal.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me. 

Though  the  proliferation  of  meet- 
ings on  solid  waste  is  there,  we  need 
something  like  a  White  House  focus  to 
give  this  movement  additional  momen- 
tum. In  other  words,  the  only  way  to 
give  lowly  and  smelly  garbage  respect- 
ability and  fragrance  is  to  take  it  into 
the  White  House  and  put  it  on  the 
President's  desk,  and  make  sure  that 
this  then  gets  the  national  attention  it 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  introducing 
legislation  which  I  will  send  around  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  me. 


COUNTDOWN  TO  EARTH  DAY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


TRIBUTE  TO  PFC.  ROY  BROWN 

(Mr.  COX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  recent  events  in  Panama,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  all  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  for  their  country. 

As  the  Representative  from  Orange 
County,  CA,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  Orange  County's  young 
men  who  was  among  the  first  to  be 
killed  in  the  opening  hours  of  the  as- 
sault on  Panama. 

A  few  days  after  his  funeral,  Pfc. 
Roy  Brown's  mother  got  a  letter  from 
him  in  the  mail.  Here  is  what  it  said: 

Dear  Mom:  I  haven't  officially  been  told 
where  my  unit  is  headed,  but  I  have  a  good 
Idea.  I  believe  we  will  be  going  to  Panama  In 
the  next  48  hours.  If  you  are  reading  this 
letter,  then  you  already  know  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  me.  Tell  everyone  in 
the  family  and  all  my  friends  that  I  love 
them  and  that  my  death  was  for  a  good 
cause. 

Thanks  for  being  the  world's  greatest 
mom. 

The  worcis  of  a  19-year-old  infantry- 
man say  it  better  than  any  Congress- 


man ever  could.  Ours  is  a  good  cause. 
It  is  a  cause  of  freedom;  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  our  great 
President  and  the  patriotism  and  cour- 
age of  men  and  women  like  Pfc.  Roy 
Brown  that  our  world  today  is  safe 
and  free. 


FAILURE  OF  UNITED  STATES  TO 
SIGN  CONVENTION  ON  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  CHILD 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration had  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  its  commitment  to  the 
world's  children  was  as  much  reality 
as  rhetoric. 

But  once  again  he  has  offered  us  a 
rhetorical  ruse. 

The  Bush  administration  has  been 
actively  involved  in  drafting  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child.  The  convention 
calls  for,  among  other  things,  the  end 
of  child  exploitation,  respect  for  the 
religious  rights  of  children,  a  new  reso- 
lution by  countries  to  end  child  labor, 
improved  access  to  education,  and 
decent  health  care  for  all  the  world's 
young  people.  It  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
torture  and  extensive  imprisonment  of 
children,  and  takes  a  stand  against 
execution  for  crimes  committed  by 
people  under  18  years  of  age. 

Most  of  it  is  not  too  complicated. 

But  today,  the  State  Department  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  final  document.  Sign- 
ing the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child  would  in  no  way  tie  the 
United  states  to  a  specific  legislative 
program.  Nor  would  it  bind  the  Sen- 
ate's ratification  process.  It  would  in- 
stead indicate  this  Nation's  willingness 
to  review  the  convention  and,  eventu- 
ally, send  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

However,  by  not  signing  the  conven- 
tion, this  administration  sends  a  terri- 
ble signal— to  the  countries  and  advo- 
cates around  the  world  who  have 
worked  hard  over  decades  to  bring  the 
convention  to  this  point,  as  well  as 
those  across  the  globe  who  continue  to 
ignore  the  human  rights  of  children. 

The  message  will  be  no  harsher  than 
the  one  the  U.S.  has  already  sent  in 
the  course  of  negotiating  the  conven- 
tion, by  apparently  sabotaging  efforts 
to  raise  the  minimum  age  of  combat 
from  15  to  18.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  this 
country,  which  does  not  itself  induct 
15-  or  16-year-olds  into  the  military, 
could  not  endorse  a  policy  of  keeping 
children  from  fighting  in  wars.  Bush 
administration  policy  on  this  issue 
suggests  that  he  has  greater  reverence 
for  the  lives  of  American  children 
than  for  those  from  other  countries. 
And  that  this  administration  does  not 


care  very  much  at  all  for  the  lives  of 
any  children. 

The  current  episode  adds  the  insult 
of  not  signing  the  convention  to  the 
injury  of  leaving  the  age  of  combat  at 
15.  It  is  particularly  arrogant  of  the 
administration  to  resist  signing  the 
convention  after  having  gotten  its  way 
so  decisively  on  the  issue  of  the  mini- 
mum age  of  combat. 

The  rhetoric  is  that  this  administra- 
tion cant  manage  the  convention 
through  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
fact  is  that  if  this  convention,  and  the 
well-being  of  children,  really  mattered, 
then  bureaucracy  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  in  the  way. 

Once  again,  this  administration  fails 
to  follow  its  high-minded  language 
with  concrete  action.  President  Bush's 
disregard  for  the  International  con- 
vention on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  in- 
dicates that  the  posturing  that  was  so 
evident  in  his  first  year  in  office  will 
continue  in  the  second.  And  the 
world's  children  will  be  asked  to  pay 
the  price. 


MAKE  EDUCATION  SAVINGS 

ACCOUNTS  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE 

(Mr.   CONTE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  edu- 
cation savings  accounts  tax  deductible. 
These  accounts  allow  parents  to  save 
money  each  year  to  pay  for  a  child's 
education  at  a  particular  university. 
They  are  a  creative  way  to  pay  for  an 
education;  and  by  making  them  tax 
deductible,  we  can  make  them  even 
better. 

This  bill  will  allow  parents  to  deduct 
armual  contributions  of  up  to  $1,500. 
It  will  be  an  important  step  toward 
making  a  college  education  available 
to  every  qualified  student.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  working  to 
reach  that  goal. 


TURN  PEACE  DIVIDEND  INTO 
REAL  DEFENSE  CUT 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  will  submit  his  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  to  Congress  on  Monday. 
Amidst  the  ongoing  speculation  about 
what  it  will  contain,  it  is  appropriate 
to  ask  a  very  direct  question:  Will 
President  Bush's  budget  contain  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  or  a  de- 
crease? 

Given  all  the  talk  of  the  peace  divi- 
dend, this  seems  like  an  odd  question 
to  ask.  Most  are  wondering  about  how- 
much  the  defense  budget  will  be  re- 
duced. But  the  President  may  try  to 
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pass  off  no  changes,  or  even  an  in- 
crease, as  a  defense  cut. 

Let  us  not  let  him  do  that.  We 
should  look  at  the  budget  and  focus 
the  question  in  one  area:  Does  the 
President  propose  to  spend  more  or 
less  in  actual  dollars  than  was  spent 
last  year? 

C  1120 

Last  year  $296.7  billion  was  spent  on 
defense.  That  included  money  for 
energy,  arms  production.  This  year  we 
will  look  at  the  President's  budget  and 
we  will  ask,  "Is  it  more  that  $296.7  bil- 
lion or  is  it  less  than  $296.7  billion?  " 
And  if  the  President's  proposals  do  not 
actually  contain  a  defense  cut  we  must 
tell  that  fact  honestly  and  forthright- 
ly  to  the  American  people. 

While  a  peace  dividend  is  very  much 
in  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  may  be 
getting  from  the  I»resident  is  a  peace 
assessment. 


sidering  the  difficult  situations  these 
three  nations  face,  they  truly  deserve 
our  political  and  financial  support  for 
hanging  tough  in  their  fight  against 
drugs. 


REDUCING  DEMAND  IS  KEY  TO 
WINNING  THE  DRUG  WAR 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  'BUZ  "  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
gressional delegation,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  visit  Colombia. 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  to  assess  the 
progress  in  our  joint  war  on  drugs. 

Again  and  again  we  heard  that  re- 
ducing the  demand  is  the  key  to  win- 
ning the  war,  and  I  agree.  Until  we  win 
here  in  the  United  States  we  will  win 
battles,  not  the  war.  In  the  meantime, 
in  Peru,  the  Socialist  government,  the 
devastating  economic  policy  and  the 
influence  of  the  vicious  and  totalitar- 
ian Maoist  Communist  group  Sendero 
Luminoso  (Shining  Path)  combine  to 
seriously  hamper  the  progress  there. 
This  is  most  unfortunate  considering 
Peru's  soil  and  climate  are  ideal  for 
growing  coca  and  they  grow  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  world's  supply. 

In  Colombia,  the  Government  is  win- 
ning the  war  on  most  fronts  but  is 
hampered,  as  are  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by 
a  corrupt  Judiciary.  A  majority  of  the 
judges  are  honest  men  and  women  of 
courage,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
who  have  been  bought  with  drug 
money  and  they  are  releasing  these 
drug  "animals"  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  are  captured.  In  Bolivia,  a  coun- 
try twice  the  size  of  Texas  with  only  6 
million  people,  considerable  progress  is 
being  made,  but  the  Government 
simply  has  difficulty  policing  a  coun- 
try that  size.  Bolivia,  however,  is 
poised  to  carve  out  the  most  dramatic 
effort  in  interdiction,  education  eradi- 
cation and  substitution.  These  three 
countries  require  our  utmost  support 
in  both  the  short-and-long  range  fight. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  return  here  convinced 
that  the  war  is  winnable  and  that  con- 


CBS  ANCHORMAN  SALUTES 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 
FOR  PANAMA  OPERATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
CBS  news  anchor  Dan  Rather  aired 
this  commentary  on  his  daily  radio 
program  on  December  28,  1989.  I  want 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  because 
it  is  a  very  fitting  tribute  to  the  brav- 
ery and  skill  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  who  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Panama. 

The  commentary  is  attached: 

Dan  Rather  Reporting.  News  Analysis  and 

Commentary—Aired  December  28,  1989 

The  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  have  done  a  superb  job.  They 
have  performed  bravely,  efficiently  and  pro- 
fessionally. They  deserve  the  thanks  and  re- 
spect of  a  grateful  nation,  and  our  prayers 
as  they  continue  their  service  and  their  sac- 
rifice. 

This  is  true.  And  it  needs  to  be  said,  to  be 
marked  and  thought  about  before  the 
moment  passes.  As  a  nation  and  as  individ- 
uals, we  should  note  it  and  discuss  it  before 
the  trail  grows  cold. 

Discuss  whaf  Excellence,  for  one  thing. 
Excellence,  unfortunately,  is  getting  to  be 
rare  in  any  endeavor  in  this  country.  Along 
with  greed,  mediocrity  has  become  trendy  in 
American  life  and  work.  For  another,  the 
role  of  the  warrior  in  a  peace-loving,  peace- 
mtending  country  such  as  ours.  No  matter 
how  much  of  the  world  sees  us.  no  matter 
how  some  among  us  see  us.  ours  is,  at  base 
and  in  its  heart  a  peace  loving,  peace  intend- 
ing nation.  But  in  the  land  of  the  American 
dream,  someone  must  protect  the  dreamers. 
There  must  be  an  arsenal  of  democracy  and 
there  must  be  among  us  those  who  know 
how  to  use  it. 

Ours  is  a  citizen  Army  .  .  .  and  Navy  .  .  . 
and  Air  Force  .  .  and  Marine  Corps.  With, 
thanks  be  to  God  and  the  Constitution,  ci- 
vilian control,  and  with  a  strong  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Ours  is,  in  the  best 
sen.se  of  the  phrase,  a  people's  Army. 

But  I  digress. 

Listen,  patriotic  and  honest  citizens  can 
and  should  debate  whether  this  President  in 
this  situation  made  the  right  decision  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  reasons  to  send  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  war.  There  are  impor- 
tant questions  not  to  be  ducked  about  the 
Panama  invasion.  Such  as:  Can,  should,  a 
president— any  president— be  able  to  carry 
out  a  war  such  as  this  without  approval 
from  the  people's  elected  representatives  in 
Congress?  There  is  an  important  constitu- 
tional question  to  be  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered in  all  of  this. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  of  this  piece.  The 
point  here  today  is  this:  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  were  given  a  mission  by  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  They  had  their  orders. 
They  were  given  a  job  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
well. 


In  the  words  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  ".  .  . 
theirs  was  not  to  reason  why.  theirs  was  but 
to  do  or  die."  They  did  and  some  of  them 
died. 

Ours  is  to  reason  why.  while  honoring  and 
thanking  those  who  served  and  sacrificed. 
More  .  .  .  under  the  heading  lest  we  forget 
.  .  .  after  this. 

Any  person,  in  uniform  or  out.  whoever 
actually  sees  another  person  die  in  combat 
is  not  likely  to  forget,  ever,  what  the  reality 
was  and  is.  Wars  are  real  mud,  real  blood 
.  .  .  real  dread,  real  death. 

It  is  easy  to  blow  bugles,  have  the  band 
play  marches  and  wave  flags.  It  is  hard  to 
storm  the  beaches,  hit  the  silk  and  blow  the 
barracks.  Very  hard  and  very  dangerous. 

Before  the  smoke  clears  in  Panama, 
before  the  politicians  and  the  propagandists 
complete  weaving  their  self  serving  spells,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  rest  of  us  to  note  and 
ponder  the  brave,  efficient,  professional 
service  our  citizen  warriors  have  given  our 
country  in  the  streets  and  jungles  of 
Panama. 


SOUTH  KOREAN  BARRIERS  TO 
BEEF  IMPORTS  FROM  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  discuss  an  important  issue 
concerning  U.S.  trade  in  beef  with 
South  Korea.  In  bilateral  talks  last 
week.  South  Korean  representatives 
were  unwilling  to  discuss  any  new 
ideas  concerning  their  import  restric- 
tions on  beef.  This  has  been  a  conten- 
tious issue  between  the  United  States 
and  South  Korea  for  nearly  5  years. 
South  Korea's  continuing  unyielding 
stubbornness,  exemplified  by  the 
breakdown  of  last  week's  talks,  is  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  re- 
solving this  dispute. 

Why  are  the  South  Korean-United 
States  talks  a  hot  issue  again?  Because 
last  week's  talks  were  caused  by  at 
GATT  panel  ruling  of  last  April  which 
ruled  in  our  favor.  It  ruled  that  South 
Korea's  restriction  of  beef  imports  is 
incorisistent  with  the  GATT;  they  are 
violating  GATT.  It  found  the  South 
Koreans  are  illegally  excluding  beef. 
The  American  beef  industry  would  be 
the  major  beneficiary  of  an  opened 
market  in  South  Korea. 

On  November  7  of  last  year.  South 
Korea  reluctantly  said  they  accepted 
the  ruling  and  an  associated  require- 
ment to  meet  with  the  United  States 
within  90  days  to  begin  resolution  of 
the  issue.  South  Korea's  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss anything  new,  or  to  even  agree  to 
discuss  an  agenda  necessary  to  allow 
eventual  resolution  of  the  complaint  is 
very  disappointing  and  unacceptable 
to  America.  They  are  stalling.  They 
are  not  negotiating  in  good  faith.  This 
is  no  way  for  South  Korea  to  treat  an 
ally  and  very  generoiis  friend. 

It  is  imperative  that  South  Korea 
come  to  the  table  now  with  a  willing- 


ness to  discuss  a  negotiating  agenda 
which  would  quickly  bring  it  into  com- 
pliance with  the  GATT  ruling  and  let 
more  American  beef  into  their  mar- 
kets. Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  dead- 
line for  a  satisfactory  outcome  of 
these  talks  is  February  7,  1990.  More 
importantly,  if  South  Korea  has  made 
no  serious  moves  toward  resolution  of 
this  GATT  violation  by  April  27,  the 
USTR  is  required  under  section  301  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1988,  to 
take  retaliatory  action.  I  would  like  to 
stress  to  the  South  Koreans  that  retal- 
iation is  not  the  preferred  action  of 
the  United  States,  or  arguably,  even 
the  intended  action  of  section  301.  But 
we  will  retaliate  if  we  have  no  other 
choice.  Section  301  was  primarily  de- 
signed as  a  mechanism  to  facilitate  re- 
ductions of  trade  barriers,  not  create 
new  ones.  I  would  further  urge  South 
Korea  to  work  cooperatively  within 
the  spirit  of  the  GATT  to  move 
toward  eventual  resolution  of  this 
issue.  Here  is  the  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea.  It  is  time  for 
acting  well  past  time.  Bring  down  the 
barrier  against  American  beef. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Ambassador  Carla 
Hills  for  continued  exemplary  fulfill- 
ment of  her  role  as  USTR. 

She  has  shown  outstanding  negotiat- 
ing abilities  and  has  already  done 
much  to  open  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts and  reduce  trade  barriers  world 
wide  in  her  role  as  USTR.  Removing 
barriers  to  trade  around  the  world  is 
one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
facing  the  United  States  today,  and  if 
successful,  represents  one  of  the  most 
exciting  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  services  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  the  1990's. 


COLD  FUSION:  ITS  UPS  AND 
DOWNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  March,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
pollution-free,  energy-rich  future  from 
two  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City.  "Cold  Fusion" 
made  the  cover  of  Time  and  Newsweek 
and  fueled  the  Nation's  imagination.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true— and  if  the 
subsequent  criticism  was  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  was. 

While  the  rehabilitation  of  cold 
fusion  since  that  low  point  has  been 
slow  it  has  also  been  very  steady,  what 
some  considered  a  laughing  stock  now 
seems  very  blue-chip  indeed. 

While  America's  scientific  establish- 
ment was  chuckling,  the  Japanese, 
among  others,  were  quietly  working  to 
validate  cold  fusion's  claims.  We  have 
lagged  behind  because  of  that  attitude 
in  this  basic  research,  as  we  have  in  so 
many  other  areas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  down  by  Japan  and  we  are  still 
not  responding  to  the  challenge. 
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A  recent  article  in  the  Japanese 
Journal  of  Applied  Physics  establishes 
the  process  as  not  only  nuclear  but  a 
promising  energy  source  as  well.  The 
premise  of  cold  fusion,  that  a  nuclear 
reaction  which  generates  excess  heat 
can  be  achieved  at  room  temperature, 
this  premise  has  now  been  confirmed 
over  and  over  again  in  labs  throughout 
the  country.  Even  the  DOE's  own  labs 
at  Los  Alamos  and  Oak  Ridge  have  re- 
ported indisputable  positive  findings. 
Ironically,  despite  their  own  labs'  suc- 
cess, the  DOE  has  more  often  been  a 
stern  critic  of  cold  fusion  research  for 
reasons  that  may  have  less  to  do  with 
science  and  more  to  do  with  the  poli- 
tics of  establishing  a  new  research  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  now  eager  to  sup- 
port further  research. 

Scientists  as  credible  as  Edward 
Teller,  the  dean  of  America's  physi- 
cists, agree  something  is  clearly  hap- 
pening. It  is  nuclear.  It  is  not  due  to 
experimental  error.  It  has  enormous 
potential.  I  want  to  see  this  research 
develop  in  the  United  States,  not  else- 
where. We  found  it,  we  should  enlarge 
upon  it  and  prove  it  out.  We  may  have 
a  genie  in  the  cold  fusion  bottle.  How- 
ever, we  will  never  know  for  certain 
unless  our  Government  makes  a  con- 
certed effort  to  fund  the  research. 

It  is  intellectually  dishonest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  scientifically  irresponsi- 
ble not  to  fund  this  further  research 
in  cold  fusion.  This  funding  would  not 
go  to  Utah  and  the  University  of  Utah 
directly,  if  at  all,  but  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  be  disbursed  as 
they  in  a  normal  scientific  peer  review- 
process  would  decide. 

We  must  not  abandon  yet  another 
promising  American  technology  to  de- 
velopments overseas. 


ROMANIAN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  month 
ago  today  on  Christmas  Day,  the  ruth- 
less rule  of  Romania's  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  was  ended  by  his  execution. 
In  Romania,  under  Ceausescu,  not 
working  on  Christmas  Day  had  long 
been  declared  a  punishable  offense.  In 
fact,  one  priest  once  gave  a  sermon 
saying  that  Christmas  Day  should  be  a 
holiday,  and  he  was  killed.  The  Roma- 
nian people  made  this  Christmas  their 
first  day  of  freedom  from  the  most  op- 
pressive Communist  state  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Their  gifts  were  in  human  lives, 
given   by   thousands   who   shed   their 


blood   to   remove   a  system   that   en- 
slaved Romania. 

In  early  spring  I  traveled  to  Roma- 
nia to  assess  the  Romanian  people's 
opportunities  to  advance  toward  de- 
mocracy. They  asked  for  help.  On  all 
of  the  Government  buildings  in  Roma- 
nia, the  Romania  flag  flew,  with  the 
center  bearing  the  Communist  seal, 
cut  out.  These  flags  are  now  flying  all 
over  Bucharest  and  Romania,  as  a 
symbol  of  their  freedom  and  how  they 
wanted  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of 
Ceausescu  and  Communist  rule. 

The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries with  democratic  traditions  must 
provide  the  help  the  Romanian  people 
have  requested  in  order  to  chart  the 
course  for  a  free  and  pluralistic  Roma- 
nia. The  present  system,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  its  apparatus  of  oppression,  must 
be  dismantled  and  replaced  by  a  demo- 
cratic institution  established  by  freely 
chosen  leaders. 

The  National  Salvation  Front  is  Ro- 
mania's interim  government.  The 
Front's  ruling  council  now  says  it  will 
field  candidates,  though  not  as  a  polit- 
ical party,  in  elections  now  resched- 
uled for  May  20.  I  met  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  council  leadership, 
members  of  opposition  parties,  youth 
and  student  groups,  religious  leaders, 
the  writer's  union  president,  and  the 
newly  formed  citizen  action  groups 
while  I  was  there.  I  must  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  be  greeted  in  Romania  by  some  of 
the  same  faces  of  those  I  saw  serving 
directly  under  Ceausescu  in  1985  and 
1988  during  my  two  previous  trips  to 
Romania. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  hope. 
There  is  hope,  mixed  with  skepticism 
in  Romania  today.  I  am  hopeful,  but 
also  somewhat  skeptical.  Romanians  I 
met  referred  to  Yalta,  and  told  me. 
"Mr.  Congressman,  pleased  do  not  sell 
us  out  again.  "  The  Romanian  people 
are  pro-American,  looking  West, 
saying,  "Preser\e  our  chance  for  de- 
mocracy. Do  not  automatically  signal 
the  legitimacy  of  the  rule  of  the 
former  Communists  accommodating 
the  National  Salvation  Front.  Help  us 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  free  and  fair 
and  open  and  verifiable  elections. '" 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  questioning  any 
person's  motives  in  the  Front.  All  sides 
have  to  be  given  an  opportunity.  How- 
ever, we  should  test  and  see  that  there 
are  open,  free,  fair,  and  verifiable  elec- 
tions held.  Here  is  how  the  United 
States  can  best  encourage  success  in 
the  Romanian  people's  hard-won  op- 
portunity for  democracy:  By  making  a 
public  commitment  to  the  Romania 
people  to  grant  Romania  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  MFN  trade  status, 
upon  or  after  the  completion  of  free, 
fair,  open  and  internationally  moni- 
tored elections.  We  must  expect  a  sub- 
stantial track  record  of  human  rights 
protection  and  movement  toward  de- 
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mocracy  before  granting  MFN.  Who 
could  argue,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  part  of  the  National  Salvation 
Front  or  the  opposition  party,  or 
democratically  elected  governments  in 
the  West,  that  it  would  be  not  appro- 
priate to  say  first  have  fair,  free,  open 
and  verifiable  elections  in  May.  and 
they  once  the  country  has  the  elec- 
tions, then  we  will  grant  the  country 
this  most- favored-nation  status. 

The  United  States  can  also  encour- 
age success  in  Romania  by  channeling 
precisely  the  kind  of  aid  needed  to  pre- 
pare for  free  and  fair  elections. 
namely,  the  political  training,  the 
tools  of  democracy.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  knows  this 
business,  and  is  capable  of  providing 
substantial  support  for  perhaps  as 
little  as  $1  million  in  U.S.  funding,  be- 
cause most  of  the  people  we  met  said. 
"We  do  not  understand  how  democra- 
cy operates.  Help  us."  We  had  people 
ask  for  copies  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  for  copies  of  a  booklet  from 
Congress  called.  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made."  They  asked  for  the  skills  and 
the  knowledge.  They  asked  for  com- 
puters and  copiers  and  material  to  re 
produce  and  paper.  Not  very  much, 
but  the  tools  of  democracy. 

Finally,  we  can  encourage  the  Roma 
nian  people  by  continuing  to  support 
basic  medical  and  food  assistance,  pro- 
moting exchanges,  and  encouraging 
visits  and  the  initiation  of  new  busi 
ness  ventures  by  United  States  offi- 
cials and  companies  to  promote 
progress  toward  a  market  economy. 
Let  Members  invite  Romanian  doctors 
to  the  United  States  to  learn  the  latest 
technology.  Let  Members  invite  Roma- 
nian Government  officials  to  the 
United  States  to  learn  about  democra- 
cy. Let  Members  send  American  busi- 
nesses, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  small  business 
representatives  to  Romania  to  see 
what  kind  of  joint  ventures  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  we  can  have  to  help 
the  Romanian  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  beginning 
to  leam  the  story  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Romanian  people.  Yet  our  present 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  cannot 
overlook  what  the  United  States  and 
the  West  did  to  earn  part  of  the  blame 
for  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  bring  a  couple  of  facts  to 
the  attention  of  Members,  facts  that 
Members  may  not  be  aware  of.  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  is  a  very  modest  individual. 

I  remember  2  years  ago  when  the 
gentleman  received  an  award  from  the 
Jamestown  Foundation  on  his  work  in 


Romania  with  human  rights.  I  am 
very  interested.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  because  I  have  been 
there  several  times  myself,  and  in- 
volved myself  with  the  same  programs. 
However.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  singularly  for  the  tremen- 
dous intensity  with  which  the  gentle- 
man has  followed  the  Ceausescu  re- 
gimes  many,  many  human  rights  vio- 
lations, and  particularly  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  activities  with 
former  director  of  the  security  service. 
Ion  Pacepa.  with  whom  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  familiar,  who  left  Roma- 
nia. 
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I  would  like,  if  the  gentleman  would, 
to  have  him  tell  me  of  his  most  recent 
venture  in  helping  his  daughter  to 
come  to  America  to  join  her  father 
when  Ceausescu  specifically  prohibit- 
ed her  from  doing  so  after  many, 
many  requests  that  the  gentleman  had 
made. 

Mr.  WOLF.  We  had  tried  to  get 
Dana  and  her  husband.  Radu  Dama- 
ceanu.  out.  and  we  were  not  successful 
in  1988,  but  this  January  when  we  re- 
turned, we  returned  with  his  daughter 
to  the  United  States,  and  she  is  now 
living  here  in  freedom.  She  had  been 
under  house  arrest  for  11  years  and 
had  Securitate  outside  her  door,  and 
now  she  is  living  a  free  life  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  if  I 
may  continue  and  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  totally,  as  I  know 
the  Members  of  the  House  will,  in  any 
effort  to  attempt  to  help  Romania  in 
its  tremendous  task  of  rebuilding,  a 
country  that  had  been  devastated  eco- 
nomically, sociologically,  and  political- 
ly so  much  by  this  maniac. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
personally  for  his  work  in  Romania, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  watched  him  on  television  just 
before  I  visited  Romania.  I  know  the 
gentleman  was  there,  and  I  know  he 
expresses  for  millions  of  Americans 
and  many  other  people  around  the 
world  the  great  joy  and  elation  we  felt 
upon  their  rescue  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  from  this  tyrannical  regime. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  appre- 
ciate them  very  much. 

I  might  say  that  one  good,  positive 
sign  is  that  the  National  Salvation 
Front  and  the  leaders  of  that  front  al- 
lowed Dana  and  her  husband,  Radu,  to 
leave.  That  was  a  very  positive  sign. 
For  that  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Salvation 
Front.  It  was  a  very,  very  positive  act. 

Returning,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
my  presentation,  as  I  said,  the  world  is 
beginning  to  learn  the  story  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Romanian  people.  Yet 
our   present   foreign   policy   decision- 


making cannot  overlook  what  the 
United  States  and  the  West  did  to 
earn  part  of  the  blame  for  this  trage- 
dy. It  is  a  sad  fact  that  some— not 
many,  but  a  few— in  the  United  States 
Government  knew  the  extent  of  these 
abuses  for  years,  and  yet  continued  to 
extend  Romania  most-favored-nation 
trade  status,  a  privilege  accorded  to 
only  one  or  two  other  nonmarket 
economy  countries  at  various  times 
over  the  past  15  years.  Both  the  Ro- 
manian people  and  the  United  States 
national  interest  suffered  as  a  result 
of  this  policy,  which  while  misguided, 
was  perhaps  well-intentioned. 

We  are  not  questioning  anyone's  mo- 
tives. Reasonable  men  and  women  can 
differ  on  this  issue.  But  I  believe 
granting  MFN  was  a  mistake.  Clearly, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  give  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Romania  while  Ceau- 
seascu  was  there,  but  we  have  got  to 
put  that  behind  us  and  move  on.  I 
think  we  should  ask  ourselves  today, 
what  should  our  policy  be  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  MFN  was  renounced  by 
Ceausescu  in  1988  under  pressure  of 
its  suspension  by  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  commend 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
overwhelmingly  voting  to  suspend 
most-favored-nation  status  for  Roma- 
nia. Unfortunately,  some  in  the 
Reagan  administration  wanted  to  con- 
tinue to  grant  MFN.  but  the  Congress, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  on  several 
different  occasions  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  remove  MFN.  I  might  say  that 
some  of  the  people  in  Romania  I 
talked  with  thanked  me  on  their 
behalf,  and  said  they  wanted  to  thank 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  for 
speaking  out.  They  were  thankful  for 
the  fact  that  the  people's  body,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, went  on  record  in  opposition  to 
MFN  and  gave  hope  to  the  Romanian 
people  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cared  very  deeply. 

I  might  say  that  they  found  out 
what  was  going  on  in  the  House 
Chamber  and  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
because  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Voice  of  America  did  such  an  excellent 
job  in  communicating  the  activities 
taken  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

MFN  was  renounced  by  Ceausescu, 
as  I  said,  in  1988  under  pressure  of  its 
suspension  by  this  body  and  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  Salvation  Front's 
Ruling  Council  has  declared  this 
Ceausescu  act  null  and  void  and  has 
welcomed  the  return  of  MPTJ.  Now  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  of  the  same 
people  in  our  Government  who  called 
for  the  continuation  of  MFN  2  years 
ago  who  call  for  its  immediate  restora- 
tion today.  I  repeat,  we  must  not 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  sell  out  the  Roma- 
nian people. 

The  negative  effects  of  our  past 
MFN  policy  are  still  clear.  MFN  sig- 
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naled  the  United  States'  recognition 
and  approval  of  the  supposed  "inde- 
pendent course"  taken  by  Ceausescu 
on  foreign  policy.  It  was  hoped  the 
United  States  relationship  with  Roma- 
nia would  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  America,  as  well  as  its 
European  allies,  also  recognized  Roma- 
nia for  its  perceived  to  be  liberal— and 
in  fact  completely  cynical— emigration 
policies.  Formally,  this  was  the  trigger 
for  granting  MFN  as  the  policy  tried 
to  fulfill  its  geopolitical  intentions. 

As  former  dissident  Dorin  Tudoran 
once  put  it.  'Many  Romanians  call  the 
MFN  not  the  most-favored-nation 
status  but  the  most-favored-dictator- 
ship status." 

Sadly,  the  legitimacy  and  the  en- 
couragement which  MFN  offered  the 
Ceausescu  regime  also  provided  the  re- 
sources to  build  his  Victory  of  Social- 
ism Boulevard  and  the  infamous  and 
disgraceful  palace,  which  I  had  the  du- 
bious privilege  to  tour.  MFN  mean- 
while discouraged  the  opposition  from 
forging  any  meaningful  protest  and 
crippling  any  potential  support.  Roma- 
nia was  building  the  worst  human 
rights  record  in  the  Eastern  bloc  while 
we  were  giving  it  most-favored-nation 
status.  Meanwhile,  Ceausescu  would 
release  a  few  dissidents  from  prison, 
and  usually  expel  them,  whenever 
time  arrived  for  the  United  States  to 
renew  Romania's  MFN  status,  which  it 
did,  from  1975  to  1987.  when  the  Con- 
gress wisely  acted. 

The  United  States  response  to  the 
litany  of  systematic  and  documented 
abuses  against  the  Romanian  people 
continued.  We  gave  MFN  right  to  the 
end.  before  the  Ceausescu  regime 
ended. 

The  system  had  bulldozed  their 
churches  and  synagogues.  Yet  some 
still  wanted  to  give  them  MFN.  They 
bulldozed  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church,  with  its  parishioners  still  in 
it.  But  still  some  wanted  to  give  them 
MFN.  It  exported  massive  amounts  of 
food  and  fuel  and  left  the  people  to 
starve  and  freeze  to  death.  We  have  all 
seen  the  pictures  of  the  starvation  and 
the  destruction  in  Romania  from  that 
export  policy,  and  yet  some  wanted  to 
continue  to  grant  MFN. 

It  forced  the  resettlement  of  thou- 
sands from  rural  villages  to  dark  Sta- 
linist colonies  and  destroyed  villages 
on  the  Romanian-Hungarian  border 
and  rooted  up  their  history  and  de- 
stroyed it.  And  yet  there  were  still 
some  who  wanted  to  grant  them  MFN. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  regime  provided 
training  grounds  and  facilities  for  ter- 
rorist groups,  and  yet  there  were  some 
who  still  wanted  to  grant  MFN.  This 
government,  the  Ceausescu  govern- 
ment, cynically  sold  tens  of  thousands 
of  Jewish,  and  German  and  other  emi- 
grants desperate  to  leave  Romania. 
They   should    have    been   allowed    to 


leave  on  their  own,  but  yet  they  were 
sold,  and  yet  there  were  those  who 
still  wanted  to  grant  MFN.  This 
system  established  by  Romania's  Com- 
munists killed  priests,  jailed  priests, 
bulldozed  churches,  jailed  dissidents, 
crushed  workers'  movements,  de- 
stroyed the  labor  movement  in  Roma- 
nia, censored  poets  and  intellectuals 
and  thoroughly  suppressed  dissidents 
in  every  corridor  of  society,  and  yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  some  who  still 
wanted  to  grant  MFN. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  traveled  to 
Romania  in  early  January  to  find  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Communist 
regime  is  alive,  though  not  yet  well, 
waiting,  lying  comatose  under  the 
rubble  of  Eastern  Europe  that  sponta- 
neously sprang  to  life  when  the  Secur- 
itate forces  ripped  through  a  human 
chain  surrounding  and  protecting  the 
house  of  Pastor  Laszlo  Tokes  in  Timis- 
oara.  The  people  poured  into  the 
streets  to  protest,  and  the  revolution 
was  launched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  help  the  Ro- 
manian people  to  stem  their  worst 
fears  that  this  revolution  may  be  hi- 
jacked. It  is  not  encouraging,  frankly, 
to  hear  the  ruling  council  member 
Silviu  Brucan  tell  the  London-based 
Financial  Times  that  the  Front's  com- 
mittee will  be  so  powerful,  quote, 
"That  there  will  be  very  little  room 
outside  of  it."  And  for  Brucan  to  go  on 
to  imply  the  denial  of  the  right  of  op- 
position parties  to  receive  Western  aid. 
It  is  really  not  encouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  no  official  public  state- 
ments have  mentioned  abolishing  the 
Romanian  Department  of  Cults  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  of  the  blood  on 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  persecut- 
ed the  church. 

In  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  that  the  National  Sal- 
vation Front's  10-point  plan  contains 
many  positive  directions,  including  the 
promise  of  established  basic  political 
and  human  rights,  and  we  should  ap- 
plaud that,  and  we  should  commend 
those  in  the  National  Salvation  Front 
who  are  committed  to  that. 

But  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
expect  more  than  words.  We  must 
expect  a  track  record  of  performance, 
which  has  not  yet  happened.  Granting 
MFN  now  would  constitute  an  incredi- 
ble, ill-conceived,  perhaps  even  immor- 
al endorsement  of  the  National  Salva- 
tion Front  and  that  would  be  wrong. 

We  must  not  endorse,  or  immediate- 
ly condemn,  the  interim  government, 
and  my  position  is  that,  frankly,  I 
want  to  wait  and  see.  I  wish  the  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  and  all  the  op- 
position parties  well.  I  think  there 
should  be  open.  free,  fair  and  verifia- 
ble elections,  and  they  announced  the 
other  day  that  they  would  invite  the 
United  Nations  in  to  verify  the  elec- 
tions and  I  think  that  is  a  positive 
aspect. 
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Although  I  am  skeptical,  I  am  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  people  in  the 
National  Salvation  Front.  Many  may 
have  honestly  changed,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  make  that  judgment  on  that 
sincerity.  I  think  the  Romanian  people 
have  to  make  that  judgment,  and  so  I 
am  not  questioning.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing, the  National  Salvation  Front,  and 
I  am  not  favoring  any  particular 
group. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
United  States  Government  grants  and 
gives  that  special  privilege  called  most- 
favored-nation  status,  we  should  re- 
quest and  require  that  there  be  a 
proven  track  record,  that  Romania 
have  open,  free,  fair  and  verifiable 
elections. 

And  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  have 
those  open,  and  free,  and  fair  and  veri- 
fiable elections,  then  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  grant  MFN  to  the  Roma- 
nian people,  to  grant  MFN  and  send 
businesses  to  Romania  to  build  up 
trade,  and  joint  ventures,  and  econom- 
ic opijortunity.  and  hope  and  the  op- 
portunity for  exchanges,  all  these 
positive  things.  But  we  must  see  an 
open,  free  election  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  showed 
overwhelming  support  to  withdraw 
most-favored-nation  status  from  Ro- 
mania and  I  might  say  proudly  that  it 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  where  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  of  all  political 
viewpoints  from  all  over  this  country 
came  together  to  withdraw  MFN  at 
that  time.  I  know  the  Congress  would 
want  to  take  the  position  that  what 
these  Romanian  people  have  earned 
with  their  blood  ought  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment giving  its  approval  to  MFN 
before  free  elections  to  any  political 
party,  any  groups,  albeit  how  honest 
and  how  sincere  that  they  are. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation 
that  we  would  not  grant  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment until  they  have  open,  free, 
and  fair  and  verifiable  elections. 

Now ,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Bush  administration, 
which  I  have  great  respect  for,  and  I 
think  they  have  done  an  outstanding 
job;  it  would  be  appropriate  once  these 
open,  and  free,  and  fair,  and  verifiable 
elections  are  held,  and  there  is  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  press, 
and  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom 
of  religion  and  an  opportunity  for  reli- 
gious leaders— such  as  rabbis  to  return 
to  Romania,  because  now  there  is  only 
one  rabbi  in  Romania,  and  he  is  up  in 
years— to  return  to  Romania,  and  to 
allow  more  Bibles  to  be  published  in 
Romania,  then  at  that  time,  after 
these  things,  then  I  think  the  United 
States  people  and  the  United  States 
Government,  should  strongly  support 
most-favored-nation  status  for  Roma- 
nia. We  can  then  send  our  tools  of  de- 
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mcKracy.  medical  assistance  and  other 
help— because  all  of  the  people  of  Ro- 
mania, and  I  am  not  differentiating 
between  any  group,  all.  I  believe,  clear- 
ly want  to  have  that  freedom  and  that 
opportunity  for  democracy  that  they 
have  not  had  for  the  last  45  years. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  hope 
that  as  we  ponder  this  issue,  we  will 
not  listen  to  those  few  small  voices 
that  want  to  give  MFN  now.  but  we 
will  listen  to  the  overwhelming  loud 
voice  of  a  religious  committee,  and  the 
students,  and  the  various  dissident 
groups,  and  the  poets,  and  the  intellec- 
tuals, and  the  people  that  have  died 
for  freedom  and  the  family  members 
of  those  that  have  died  for  freedom  in 
Romania:  we  will  listen  to  them  and 
say,  "We're  going  to  help,  and  we're 
going  to  grant  you  MFN.  but  we  will 
do  it  only  after  you  have  open.  free, 
fair  and  verifiable  elections  in  com- 
plete and  total  freedom." 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  Mr 
Wolf  for  taking  out  this  special  order  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  situation  m  Romania  As  you 
know,  I  have  worked  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  to  bring 
Romania  to  the  forefront  of  our  human  rights 
concerns 

Dunng  our  travels  to  Romania  m  1985  we 
expenenced  firsthand  the  Government-spon- 
sored f)ersecution  and  repression  of  the  Ro- 
manian people  We  witnessed  countless  in|us- 
tices.  and  lobbied  hard  to  suspend  most-ta- 
vored-nation  status  to  Romania  as  part  ot 
H.R.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  This  legislation 
was  intended  to  send  a  strong  message  to 
President  Ceaucescu  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  a  healthy  relationship  with  the 
United  States  could  not  go  hand-m-hand  Now 
the  very  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
that  attacked  Ceaucescu's  hard-line  policies 
are  running  the  provincial  government,  and 
are  potential  candidates  for  the  expected  pop- 
ular elections 

Only  free  and  fair  elections  can  offer  Roma- 
mans  an  alternative  to  communism  and  an  op- 
portunity to  select  new  leaders.  The  potential 
for  this  IS  great  But  precautions  are  neces- 
sary. The  United  States  should  not  assume 
that  basic  civil  liberties  have  been  delivered  to 
the  people  of  Romania  without  evidence  of  le- 
gitimate elections  For  this  reason,  I  would 
support  returning  MFN  status  to  Romania  on 
the  condition  that  these  free  and  fair  elections 
are  first  realized 

I  have  great  hope  for  a  permanent  renewal 
of  religious  freedom  and  a  return  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life  to  the  Romanian  people 
Let  us  do  our  part  to  ensure  that  this  be- 
comes a  reality  by  promising  MFN  after  free 
and  fair  elections  are  in  place 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Bruce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  'Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  "WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 
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U.S.  ACCUSED  OF  OVERSTATING 
MANAGUA  ELECTION  OFFENSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr,  Donald  E. 
"Brz"  LuKENsl  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ'  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  each  and  every 
Member  in  this  body  an  article  from 
today's  Washington  Post  concerning 
the  on-going  electoral  campaign  in 
Nicaragua, 

The  article,  which  is  entitled  "U.S. 
Accu.sed  of  Overstating  Managua  Elec- 
tion Offenses.  "  accuses  the  adminis- 
tration of  engaging  in  political  manip- 
ulation of  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try by  drumming  up  charges  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  trying  to  prevent  free 
and  fair  elections. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  point- 
ing out  the  flagrant  election  irregular- 
ities on  the  part  of  Sandinistas  is  polit- 
ical manipulation.  In  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  the  repeated  incidents 
of  intimidation,  harassment,  and  vio- 
lence against  UNO  by  the  Sandmistas. 
Or  the  unlimited  use  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas of  state  resources  to  aid  Daniel  Or- 
tega's campaign.  Or  the  blatant  ma- 
nipulation and  u.se  of  the  media  by  the 
Sandinistas  to  broadcast  their  Marx- 
ist-Leninist rhetoric  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

With  32  days  to  go  before  that  elec- 
tion, the  Sandinistas  have  repeatedly 
indicated  by  their  actions  that  they 
will  do  anything  it  takes  to  win  the 
election.  That  is  the  simple  truth. 

What  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua  is  un- 
believable and  what  is  even  more  un- 
believable is  what  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington. At  an  institution  where  there 
will  be  a  hearing  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat,  there  is  deathly  silence  on  the 
election  in  Nicaragua. 

And  what  is  the  Congress  doing 
about  It?  Well,  some  Members  of  the 
more  liberal  persuasion  are  doing  their 
very  level  best  to  ignore  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua,  In  fact,  some  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  are  taking  to  it  to  such 
lengths  to  refuse  to  schedule  a  hearing 
before  the  elections. 

Now,  who  wants  to  talk  about  politi- 
cal manipulation? 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25,  1990] 

U.S.  Accused  of  Overstating  Man.agua 

Election  Offenses 

(By  John  M.  Goshko  and  Al  Kamen) 

OAS  officials  acknowledge  that  there 
have  been  campaign  abuses,  attributable  in 
many  cases  to  the  Sandinistas.  However, 
senior  OAS  officials,  while  reluctant  to  dis- 


agree publicly  with  the  administration,  say 
that  their  report  and  the  findings  of  OAS 
observers  on  the  scene  do  not  support  the 
idea  that  free  and  fair  elections  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

"The  State  Department  statement  greatly 
overstated  the  case.  "  said  the  OAS  official. 

A  senior  U.N.  official,  closely  involved 
with  the  world  body's  observer  activities  in 
Nicaragua,  was  more  blunt.  "You  are  seeing 
an  exercise  in  political  manipulation. "  he 
said.  "The  opposition  in  Nicaragua  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  it  appear  that 
its  campaign  is  close  to  doomed  by  Sandi- 
nista  persecution.  UNO  has  made  a  great 
many  charges  against  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment, but  when  our  observers  ask  for 
specifics,  they  seem  very  reluctant  to  back 
up  their  charges  with  specifics." 

Although  most  observers  expect  a  close 
race,  almost  all  polls  show  Ortega  in  front. 
The  latest,  made  public  yesterday,  showed 
him  leading  Chamorro  51  percent  to  24  per- 
cent. It  was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  firm  of 
Greenberg-Lake  for  Hemisphere  Initiatives, 
a  Boston-based  American  group  whose  poll- 
ing and  monitoring  in  Nicaragua  is  regarded 
as  objective  by  many  observers. 

And.  while  many  observers  say  that  Sandi- 
nista  bending  of  the  rules  nas  been  a  factor, 
they  add  that  the  greater  blame  for  Cha- 
morros  underdog  status  is  due  to  UNO's 
lack  of  funds  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  UNO 
campaign.  One  Democratic  Party  official, 
recently  returned  from  Nicaragua,  described 
the  UNO  effort  as  almost  invisible  once 
you  get  a  short  distance  away  from  Mana- 
gua. ' 

Robert  Pastor,  an  aide  to  former  president 
Jimmy  Carter  who  heads  an  observer  group 
representing  several  former  heads  of  state 
in  the  hemisphere,  called  Tutwilers  state- 
ments rhetorical  blasts  aimed  at  one 
side.  .  .  .  Every  issue  that  [Tutwiler]  has 
raised  has  a  response,  but  there  has  been 
little  interest  in  the  administration  to  look 
for  that  response.  They  communicate  with 
only  one  side.  They  are  a  partisan  actor.  " 

What  some  critics  see  as  selective  use  of 
anli-Sandinista  information  occurred 
Monday  when  Tutwiler  cited  an  article  pub- 
lished last  Thursday  in  the  Sandinista  party 
newspaper,  Barricada.  Referring  to  charges 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  preventing  part  of 
$9  million  in  U.S.  funds  from  reaching  UNO, 
the  article  asserted  that  the  delays  were  due 
to  "the  traditional  Jew-style  with  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  manages  the  taxes  of  the  tax- 
payers. "  Denouncing  the  article's  antisemi- 
tism.  she  called  it  "a  contemptible  and  pro- 
found disservice  to  .  .  .  all  who  want  open, 
free  and  fair  elections  in  February." 

What  she  didn't  say  was  that  Barricada. 
the  day  after  the  article  appeared  and  three 
days  before  her  comments,  published  a 
statement  disassociating  the  newspaper 
from  the  opinion  of  the  author  and  assert- 
ing that  Barricada's  editorial  policy  "op- 
poses any  form  of  racial  discrimination  and 
respects  all  religions." 

A  senior  State  Department  official,  closely 
involved  with  Central  America  policy, 
denied  that  the  department  deliberately 
had  ignored  the  clarification  and  said  the 
department  had  not  known  about  it  when 
Tutwiler's  statement  was  prepared. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  identified, 
also  acknowledged  that  "different  institu- 
tions [such  as  the  OAS  and  U.N.]  will  give 
differing  interpretations  of  the  situation 
inside  Nicaragua."  But  he  denied  that  the 
U.S.  assessment  is  an  attempt  to  discredit  a 
potential  Sandinista  victory  in  advance  or  to 
mend  the  administration's  fences  with  Re- 


publican conservatives  who  believe  Bush 
made  a  mistake  in  emphasizing  elections 
over  military  efforts  to  oust  the  Sandinistas. 

He  recalled  that  the  administration  was 
sharply  critical  of  deposed  Panamanian  dic- 
tator Manuel  Antonio  Noriega's  rigging  of 
that  country's  elections  last  May.  and  he 
added:  "We  don't  but  the  argument  that  the 
Nicaraguan  campaign  is  reasonably  fair  and 
that  we  should  settle  for  a  lesser  standard 
Just  because  its  Central  America." 

The  administration  also  appears  increas- 
ingly frustrated  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
Chamorro  to  generate  more  vote  support.  In 
what  many  observers  regard  as  a  major  mis- 
take, she  spent  much  of  last  month  in  the 
United  States,  undergoing  orthopedic  sur- 
gery and  trying  to  raise  money.  A  fiuid-rais- 
ing  event  staged  by  a  Nicaraguan  exile 
group  in  Miami  failed  to  raise  anything 
close  to  the  $4,2  million  that  her  supporters 
say  UNO  needs. 

David  Carmen,  president  of  a  firm  hired 
by  the  exiles  to  help  with  fund-raising,  said 
his  organization  has  been  unable  to  come  up 
with  much  more  than  a  donation  of  17,000 
T-shirts  imprinted  with  UNO  slogans  for 
distribution  to  Nicaraguan  peasants. 


HONESTY  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  note  here 
today  that  yesterday  myself,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DuRBiN]  and  others  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  legislation 
that  would  roll  back  the  January  1 
FICA  tax  increase.  It  is  a  plan  that  is 
similar  to  one  being  discussed  by  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  over  on  the  Senate  side. 
I  wanted  to  take  just  a  couple  minutes 
to  explain  to  my  colleagues  why  some 
of  us  think  this  is  very  important  to 
do. 

First,  a  little  history.  In  1983,  the 
Social  Security  format  was  enacted  by 
Congress.  It  was  determined  then  that 
because  of  the  needs  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  by  the  retirement  of  the 
baby  boomer  generation,  we  should 
begin  now  some  forced  savings  in  the 
Social  Security  Program.  For  that 
reason  a  number  of  things  were  put  in 
place  to  build  some  revenues  in  the 
Social  Security  Program. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  revenues  ex- 
ceeding expenditures  will  equal  $68 
billion.  Phrased  another  way,  there 
will  be  a  $68  billion  surplus  in  the 
Social  Security  Program  this  year. 

Now,  is  that  being  saved  for  future 
generations?  That  money  clearly  is 
taken  from  the  paychecks  of  workers 
and  from  their  employers  and  is  repre- 
sented, at  least,  to  be  put  in  a  trust 
fund  and  saved. 

Is  it  being  saved?  No.  it  is  not.  Under 
Gramm-Rudmann,  there  is  a  little 
clever  device  that  brings  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus  back  into  the  operating 
budget  to  help  show  a  reduced  Federal 
deficit.  In  fact,  the  Federal  deficit  this 


year  will  be  around  $210  billion,  but 
because  they  have  latched  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Budget  Act,  a  lever 
that  brings  the  Social  Security  surplus 
back  into  that  computation,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress  who 
want  to  show  some  progress  on  the 
deficit  waddle  around  here  saying  that 
things  are  getting  a  lot  better.  They 
say,  "You  know,  this  is  really  remarka- 
ble. We  are  decreasing  the  Federal  def- 
icit." 

We  are  not  decreasing  the  Federal 
deficit.  Things  have  not  gotten  better. 
What  is  happening  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  misusing 
Social  Security  surpluses.  It  is  not 
being  saved.  It  is  being  used  as  an 
offset  against  Star  Wars  and  welfare 
spending.  That  is  what  is  happening, 
and  I  happen  to  be  one  who  thinks  we 
ought  to  stop  it  and  stop  it  now. 

There  are  two  ways.  The  first  I  have 
worked  on  for  a  couple  years.  We 
ought  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that 
says  that  effective  immediately  the 
Social  Security  computations  are  out- 
side the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  pro- 
posal. What  does  that  do?  Well,  imme- 
diately it  takes  the  mask  off  the  defi- 
cit. Nobody  can  play  charades  or  pre- 
tend anymore. 

The  Federal  deficit  will  be  about 
$210  billion  and  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  caruiot  crow- 
about  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
on  the  deficit. 

Yes,  that  would  be  troublesome.  I 
understand  why  the  President  would 
not  like  to  do  it.  He  says,  "•Let's  do  it 
tomorrow.  We  will  phase  out  the 
Social  Security  surpluses  later." 

Well,  you  know,  that  is  the  old  Pa 
Kettle  approach.  I  will  do  it  tomorrow. 
They  ought  to  tatoo  that  on  their 
arms  down  there.  They  have  been 
saying  that  since  the  early  1980's.  Let 
us  do  it  tomorrow. 

I  say,  let  us  do  it  today  and  let  us 
begin  putting  this  country  back  on  a 
fiscal  policy  track  that  makes  sense 
for  our  future. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  use  or 
misuse  the  Social  Security  revenues  in 
order  to  show  a  lower  operating 
budget  deficit  and  then  suggest  that 
somehow  we  have  fooled  all  America 
into  believing  that  things  are  getting 
better.  Things  will  get  better  when  the 
President  has  the  courage  and  when 
Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
follow  that  lead  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
penditure side  and  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget  in  an  honest  way. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
idea  offered  by  Senator  Moynihan, 
the  work  that  I  and  others,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  and 
others  have  done  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  last  year  or 
so  on  this  Social  Security  issue  will  be 
work  that  finally  results  in  debate  in 
the  well  of  this  House  on  the  proper 
use  of  Social  Security  moneys,  on  how 
we    ought    to    restructure    our    fiscal 


policy  to  really  reduce  the  Federal  def- 
icit and  to  encourage  savings,  and  en- 
courage growth  and  economic  opportu- 
nity In  this  country  once  again. 

This  country  is  off  track  and  part  of 
the  reason  is  our  fiscal  policy,  coming 
from  the  White  House  and  adopted  by 
Congress.  We  need  to  put  it  back  on 
track  and  we  need  to  do  it  soon. 

Yes.  that  takes  aggressive  behavior, 
and  yes,  it  takes  some  explosive  activi- 
ties here,  such  as  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal or  the  so-called  take  the  medi- 
cine now  amendment,  which  would 
remove  Social  Security  from  the  com- 
putations immediately,  and  yes,  that 
would  be  troublesome  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  but  that  is  a  chal- 
lenge we  ought  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
this  country  and  its  economic  future. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  BEREU"rER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleobiavaega)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  their 
own  request)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cox)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 
Mr.  CODGHLIN. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Hoagland. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 


UM 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  319.  An  act  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 
within  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  Merrimack  River  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  study  for  po 
tential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs. 

S.  1594.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inten 
or  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 29,  1990.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  export  administration   for  fiscal 
year  1990,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  app.  2413; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit 
ting  the  Board's  annual  report  of  its  compli 
ance  with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act,  calendar  year  1989.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b<j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis 
trator.  General  Services  Administration. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  of  building 
project  survey  for  Boston.  MA.  pursuant  to 
40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  waive  the  re 
porting  and  waiting  period  requirements  of 
section  210<BM2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  for  a  planned  administrative  reorgani 
zation  of  the  regional  field  offices  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad 
ministration;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu 
tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr  WYDEN: 
H  R  3895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  allow  for  the 
export  of  certain  nonmilitary  items  to 
Warsaw  Pact  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr      PEASE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Downey,   and   Mr    Levin   of   Michi- 
gan): 
H  R    3896.  A  bill  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions in  the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  3897    A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992. 
1993.  and  1994.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROOKS  (for  hinxself,  Mr. 
K.\STENMEIER.    Mr.     FiSH.    and    Mr. 

MOORHEAD): 

H  R  3898.  A  bill  to  require  certain  proce- 
dural changes  in  US.  district  courts  in  order 
to  promote  the  just,  speedy  and  inexpensive 
determination  of  civil  actions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By     Mr     BRUCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moody,  Mr    Madigan.  Mr.  Richard- 
son.  Mr.    Wyden.   and   Mr.    Halx  of 
Texas): 
H.R.  3899    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
t.he  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment for  certified  registered  nurse  anesthe- 
tists under  the  Medicare  Program:  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CONTE; 
H,R.   3900.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction 
for    contribution    to    education    savings    ac- 
counts and   to   provide  that   amounts  paid 
from  such   an   account   for  educational   ex- 
penses shall  never  be  subject  to  income  tax: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY' 
H  R    3901.  A  bill  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  the  products  of  the  cer- 
tain East  European  countries  for  5  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
H.R.   3902.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  make  permanent 
the  exclusion  for  employer  provided  educa- 
tional assistance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    PALLONE   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Saxton): 
H.R    3903.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  commer- 
cial  harvesting  of  Atlantic  striped  bass  in 
the  coastal   waters  and  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H  R.  3904.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National   Envi- 
ronmental Institute,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr  Borski,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Condit, 
Mr  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr  Gingrich,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr    Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland. 


Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Levin    of   Michigan.    Mr.    Lewis   of 
Florida.   Mr.   Lipinski.   Mr.   Living- 
ston.  Mr.   McCollum.  Mr.   McDade. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Martin  of  New- 
York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.   Mr.   Moor- 
head.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson.  Mr.   Pursell.   Mr.   Quillen, 
Mr.     Rangel,     Mr.     Ravenel.     Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen, 
Mr.   Rowland   of   Connecticut,    Mr. 
Sangmeister,     Mr.     Schumer,     Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Denny   Smith.    Mr.   Smith   of   New 
Hampshire,      Mr.      Stallings,     Mr. 
Towns,    Mr.    Valentine,    Mr.    Wal- 
GREN,   Mr.   Weldon,    Mr.   Wolf.   Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  22  through  April  28,  1990,  as  'Nation- 
al   Crime    Victims'    Rights    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rangel): 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  the  President  to  certify  that  Panama  is 
fully  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in 
combating   illicit   drug   trafficking,   and   to 
commend  the  Government  of  Panama  and 
President  Endara  for  Panama's  demonstrat- 
ed commitment  to  combat  the  scourge  of 
drugs:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign   Affairs    and    Banking,    Finance    and 
Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  857:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  James,  and 
Mr.  Condit. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Ms. 
F>elosi.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1774:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  2285:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  2328:  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  2743:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  2858:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  3037:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3067:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  3143:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  3290:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3423:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3521:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Dyson. 

H.R.  3541:  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  3716:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  3774:  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  3817:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3818:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  82:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  441:  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.    Craig,   Mr.    Buechner,   Mrs.    Morella, 


Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  462:  Mr.  Fuster.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 


H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mr.  Kleczka. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


135.  By  the  Speaker:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Lakewood.  OH.  relative  to  ceasing 
aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

136.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Boston,  MA.  relative  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Archives  with  Philip 
Morris.  Inc.  regarding  the  Bill  of  Rights:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


'>     '. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
Gfod?— Micah  6:8. 

Omniscient  God  who  kjaoweth  all 
things,  from  whom  we  have  no  secrets, 
to  whom  our  thoughts  are  known  and 
our  words  yet  unspoken,  immense 
issues  confront  the  Senators,  placing 
enormous  demands  upon  them  mental- 
ly, physically,  emotionally,  under  the 
relentless  pressure  of  scheduling.  As 
Thou  knowest  our  hearts,  free  us  from 
every  unworthy  motive,  attitude  or 
action  which  would  hinder  righteous 
resolutions.  Imbue  the  Senators  with 
great  purpose,  pure  motivation  and 
high  courage  that  this  session  will  be 
totally  productive,  that  they  will  ad- 
journ in  October  with  complete  satis- 
faction of  a  job  well  done  and  the 
world  a  better  place  because  of  their 
labors. 

In  Jesus'  name  who  is  truth  incar- 
nate. Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President. 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reduced  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
after  leader  time  this  morning,  there 
will  be  5  minutes  of  morning  business. 
At  10  o'clock  this  morning,  under  the 


provisions  of  the  modified  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  governing  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  veto  message 
on  H.R.  2712.  there  will  be  4%  hours 
of  debate  equally  controlled  and  divid- 
ed between  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Simpson  or  their  designees,  with  a 
vote  occurring  at  2:30  p.m.  on  whether 
or  not  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
The  20  minutes  prior  to  the  2:30  p.m. 
vote  will  be  divided  between  the  two 
leaders,  with  the  Republican  leader 
controlling  the  time  between  2:10  and 
2:20.  and  the  time  between  2:20  and 
2:30  controlled  by  myself. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

RECEIVES  MINUTE  MAN  AWARD 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  that  last  evening,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  at  its  1990  national 
council  midwinter  banquet,  presented 
our  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  with 
the  1990  "Minute  Man  of  the  Year" 
Award.  This  award  is  presented  annu- 
ally by  the  ROA  to  "the  citizen  who 
has  contributed  most  to  national  secu- 
rity in  these  times." 

Mr.  President,  previous  recipients  of 
the  ROA's  Annual  Minute  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  include  Presidents  Ford 
and  Reagan;  Senators  Stennis,  Jack- 
son. Russell.  Thurmond.  Nunn, 
Warner,  and  Stevens;  and  Represent- 
atives Vinson.  Rivers,  Sikes,  H6bert, 
McCormack,  Laird.  Albert.  Mahon, 
Montgomery,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  able  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  the 
Nation.  In  1946,  he  first  ran  for  politi- 
cal office,  and  was  elected  to  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  elected  to  the  West 
Virginia  Senate,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1958,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  where  he  has  served  longer 
than  anyone  else  in  West  Virginia's 
history.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  his 
Senate  responsibilities,  in  1963,  after 
10  years  of  study  at  night  classes  in 
law  school,  he  earned  his  law  degree 
cum  laude  from  American  University, 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  sitting 
Member  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress has  accomplished  that  feat. 

Senator  Byrd  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  leadership  in  1967,  when 
he  was  selected  by  his  party  colleagues 
as  secretary  of  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence. In  1971.  he  was  chosen  Senate 


Democratic  whip.  He  was  elected 
Democratic  leader  by  his  Democratic 
colleagues  in  1977.  a  position  he  was 
reelected  to  five  consecutive  times.  For 
the  12  years  he  held  the  position  of 
Democratic  leader— from  January  1977 
through  1988— Senator  Byrd  served  as 
Senate  majority  leader  for  6  years, 
1977-80,  1987-88.  and  Senate  minority 
leader  for  6  years,  1981-86.  In  1989,  for 
the  first  time.  Senator  Byrd  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
also  in  1989,  Senator  Byrd  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  placing  him  third  in 
line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
He  now  bears  the  distinction  of  having 
held  more  leadership  positions  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  than  has  any  other  Sena- 
tor of  any  party  in  Senate  history. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  sup- 
ported a  strong  and  practical  national 
defense  during  his  career,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  he  provided  the  lead- 
ership in  which  more  than  $1.3  billion 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  was 
added  to  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  former  majority 
leader  former  minority  leader,  and 
current  President  pro  tempore  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  previ- 
ous recipients  of  ROA's  annual 
"Minute  Man  of  the  Year  Award"  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  Senator  Byrd's  re- 
marks given  to  the  Reserve  Officer's 
Association  Mid-Winter  Banquet  last 
evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Previous  Recipients  of  ROA's  Annual 
Minute  Man  of  the  Year  Award 

1958— Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff . 

1959— The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell. 

1960— Col.  Bryce  N.  Harlow. 

1961— The  Honorable  Hugh  M.  Milton  II. 

1962— The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

1963— The  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez 
(posthumously). 

1964— The  Honorable  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 

1965— The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

1966— The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennis. 

1967— The  Honorable  Robert  L.P.  Sikes. 

1968— The  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

1968— Francis  Cardinal  S|>ellinan  (pKJsthu- 
mously). 

1969— The  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. 

1970— The  Honorable  Melvln  L.  Laird. 


1971— The 
1972-The 
1973— The 

Jackson. 
1974-The 
1975-The 
1976-The 
1977-The 
1978-The 
1979— The 
1980— The 
1981 -The 

Tower. 
1982-The 

gomery. 
1983-The 
1984-The 
1985— The 

son. 
1986-The 
1987-The 
1988-The 

berger. 
1989-The 


Honorable  Strom  Thurmond. 
Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
Honorable   Henry  M.   (Scoop) 

Honorable  George  H.  Mahon. 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Honorable  John  L.  McClellan. 
Honorable  Bob  Wilson. 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Honorable  Milton  R.  Young. 
Honorable  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Honorable     John      Goodwin 

Honorable  G.V.  (Sonny)  Mont- 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
Honorable  Sam  Nunn. 
Honorable  William  L.  Dickin- 

Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 
Honorable  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 
Honorable    Caspar    W.    Wein- 

Honorable  John  W.  Warner. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Remarks  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  Mid-Winter 
BANguET.  Washington.  DC  January  24, 
1990 

In  1946.  in  an  address  at  Fulton.  Missouri. 
Winston  Churchill  said.  "From  Stettin  in 
the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic  an  iron 
curtain  has  descended  across  the  Conti- 
nent." 

Those  words  heralded  the  opening  of  the 
Cold  War  between  communist  tyranny  and 
Western  democracy. 

In  the  decades  since  1946,  most  of  the 
military  and  foreign  policies  of  this  country 
have  been  aimed  at  preventing  that  commu- 
nist tyranny  from  spreading  further  and  en- 
slaving more  nations  and  people. 

Today,  that  curtain  is  being  shredded  by 
courageous,  valiant  peoples  who  have  em- 
braced Demoractic  values  and  rejected 
those  of  communism. 

The  Chinese  have  a  double-edged  benedic- 
tion that  runs,  "May  you  live  in  interesting 
times." 

Indeed,  the  era  into  which  we  are  entering 
seems  to  be  a  response  to  that  epigram. 

Who  would  have  prophesied,  guessed,  or 
dreamt,  even  one  year  ago,  of  the  "interest- 
ing times"  that  we  are  witnessing  in  Eastern 
Europe? 

One  by  one,  nations  once  seemingly  mired 
hopelessly  in  tyrarmy,  are  rejecting  the  rule 
of  Communist  parties,  embracing  pluralistic 
democratic  forms,  and  struggling  to  achieve 
liberties  that  you  and  I  take  for  granted. 
This  is  a  stunning  endorsement  of  the  key 
political  and  economic  values  which  our 
great  country  was  founded  upon. 

And  if  current  trends  continue,  in  our  life- 
times, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
East  Germany,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and 
others  may  emerge  as  free  and  promising  re- 
publics among  the  world's  democracies. 

As  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  you 
have  chosen  to  honor  me  as  the  Minute 
Man  of  the  Year. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me.  I  am  sincerely 
touched  by  this  recognition. 

In  a  like  fashion,  however,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  you  and  to  all  of  your  military 
comrades  who,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  have  helped  to  make  possible  the  rebirth 
of  liberty  we  are  witnessing  in  Elastem 
Europe. 

As  the  Iron  Curtain  descended  across 
Europe,  we  here  in  the  United  States  might 
have  chosen  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  Old 
World  and  to  let  her  sink  into  the  perma- 
nent grip  of  communist  slavery. 


We  could  have  reverted  to  isolationism 
and  rejected  our  responsibilities  to  our 
fellow  men.  But  we  did  not  so  choose.  In- 
stead, through  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  millions  of  Americans 
willing  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  we 
held  aloft  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
the  light  of  our  democratic  way  of  life,  and 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  the  hope 
that  someday  they,  too,  might  be  free. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have 
enjoyed  in  our  country  and  in  Western 
Europe  continuing  material  abundance  and 
prosperity. 

We  believe— and  rightly  so— that  such  ma- 
terial prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

But  prior  to  that  material  prosperity  are 
the  spiritual  values  that  have  made  and 
kept  us  a  strong  and  free  nation. 

In  the  end.  for  those  spiritual  values- 
faith  in  God,  faith  in  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  faith  in  the  honest  and  hard  work  of 
our  hands,  and  faith  in  self-discipline  and 
respect  for  our  neighbors— for  those  spiritu- 
al values  American  military  men  and  women 
served  in  Western  Europe,  fought  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam,  and  sacrificed  their  youth  a^nd 
shared  their  abilities  to  defend  our  free- 
doms. 

Throughout  my  career,  I  have  held  the 
men  and  women  of  our  active  Armed  Forces, 
our  Reserves,  and  our  National  Guard  in 
high  esteem.  I  have  sought  to  keep  those 
forces  strong  and  ready  to  defend  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  liberties.  I  have  be- 
lieved, and  I  continue  to  believe,  that  our 
country  has  a  covenant  with  those  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  mili- 
tary, and  who  have  kept  us  free. 

In  the  future.  I  shall  continue  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  keep  our  military  strong  and 
ready.  As  we  draw  down  our  active  forces 
from  the  European  theatre,  in  the  context 
of  the  treaty  emerging  from  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  negotiations  on  conventional 
forces  now  underway  in  Vienna.  Austria— 
the  so-called  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
talks— the  size  of  our  active  forces  will  un- 
doubtedly diminish.  At  the  same  time,  the 
role  and  the  size  of  our  reserve  forces  will 
increase.  Many  activities  and  functions  now 
carried  out  by  the  active  forces  will  be 
transferred  to  the  reserves.  So  your  respon- 
sibilities will  grow.  The  security  of  our 
nation  in  times  of  a  reduced  threat  still 
must  be  cared  for.  and  in  your  hands,  the 
hands  of  experienced  generations  of  men 
and  women— who  remember  how  jarring 
and  intimidating  the  threats  and  attacks  of 
militant  systems,  be  they  Nazi  or  Commu- 
nist—will be  placed  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  nation  ready  when  all  seems 
tranquil. 

And  as  the  changing  international  situa- 
tion allows  for  this  shifting  of  military 
duties  and  roles.  I  shall  work  for  the  fair 
and  intelligent  use  of  funds  to  ensure  that 
the  Reserves  can  fulfUl  the  expsunded  re- 
sponsibilities and  missions  that  will  fall  to 
them. 

That  will  also  include  continuing  to  en- 
courage improvements  in  the  command  and 
control  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  Iron  Curtain  is  lifting,  and  a  breath 
of  liberty  blows  across  Eastern  Europe. 

Let  us  rejoice  in  those  changes.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  growing  peace  that  we  have 
earned  through  recent  decades  of  prepared- 
ness. 

But  as  the  era  of  democratic  promise  con- 
tinues, let  us  remember  that  this  promise  is 
the  reward  for  vigilance  and  strength.  Let 
us  keep  faith  with  our  heritage,  and  let  us 
ever  keep  America  free  and  strong. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  offering  my  own  personal 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  help,  sup- 
port, and  counsel  which  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  has  provided 
to  me  in  my  first  year  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  It  has  been  invaluable  to 
me  personally,  and  I  am  very  grateful. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  majority  leader. 


SENATOR  MOYNIHAN'S  PROPOS- 
AL REGARDING  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  proposal  made  a  short 
few  weeks  ago  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  regarding  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  and  the 
Social  Security  system.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  much  discussion  about  the 
proposal. 

I  personally  believe  that  Senator 
Moynihan  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  the  Nation  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  situation  which  re- 
quires careful  study,  thought,  and 
analysis  by  all  interested  public  offi- 
cials. I  regret  very  much  that  one  of 
the  results  of  this  has  been  a  series  of 
personal  attacks  upon  Senator  Moyni- 
han challenging  his  motive,  attrib- 
uting to  him  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics that  he  obviously  does  not  possess. 
He  is  the  Senate's  and,  I  believe,  the 
Nation's  foremost  expert  on  Social  Se- 
curity, and  he  has  devoted  his  career 
to  supporting  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

He  is  the  most  honest  of  persons, 
and  recent  remarks  have  suggested 
certain  dishonesties  on  his  part.  I 
think  they  at  least  have  implied  that. 
I  think  that  is  regrettable.  Senator 
Moynihan  is  one  of  the  most  able, 
dedicated  Members  of  the  Senate.  He 
is  intellectually  honest,  personally 
honest,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
character.  Whether  one  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  his  policy,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  his  motives  are  the  very 
finest. 

So  I  hope  we  will  concentrate  our 
discussion  now  on  the  merits  or  disad- 
vantages of  his  proposal  and  seek  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  a  serious 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to 
him.  I  ask,  if  I  exceeded  my  time,  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  given  an  amount  of  time  equal  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Repubhcan  leader  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  we  are  going  to  begin  the 
debate  on  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  legislation  dealing  with 
Chinese  students  should  be  overrid- 
den. I  assume  we  will  vote  at  2:30.  It 
will  be  a  good  debate.  It  will  be  a  close 
vote. 

But  I  say  at  the  outset  I  hope  we 
will  again  stick  to  the  facts  and  not 
the  emotion,  the  facts  being  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  by  administrative  action 
as  much  or  more  in  every  case  as  the 
legislation  provides.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve many  Republicans  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto.  The 
President  directs  foreign  policy.  The 
President  is  knowledgeable  more  than 
anyone  I  know  in  this  Chamber  on  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  is  an 
important  vote. 

As  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
it  has  become  more  or  less  a  partisan 
matter.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Demo- 
crats who  are  going  to  support  the 
President.  That  indicates  not  much  bi- 
partisanship. But  I  hope  we  will  have 
enough  Republicans  to  sustain  the 
President,  who  has  indicated  time  and 
again,  as  most  recently  in  a  letter  I  put 
in  the  Record  last  night,  that  as  long 
as  he  is  President  of  the  United  States 
the  students  have  nothing  to  fear. 

And  any  suggestion  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  change  his  mind  next 
week,  in  my  view,  is  an  unfair  charac- 
terization of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  consistent 
in  this  policy.  He  has  given  us  his 
word.  He  has  indicated  to  me  in  a 
letter— and  he  will  be  saying  again 
later  today— and  I  would  say  to  the 
Chinese  students,  "You  can  count  on 
President  Bush." 

Again,  we  will  demonstrate  in  the 
debate  that  the  administrative  action 
goes  beyond  the  legislative  proposal. 
Things  have  changed  since  that  bill 
zipped  through  the  Senate  and  zipped 
through  the  House.  And,  as  it  should 
have,  the  administration  has  taken  a 
number  of  appropriate  actions  to  pro- 
tect Chinese  students  and  other  Chi- 
nese in  this  country. 

So  I  hope  that  the  debate  will  reflect 
on  the  Senate  and  that  it  will  not 
characterize  President  Bush  as  some- 
one who  is  going  to  cow-tow  to  the 
Chinese.  I  believe  that,  if  we  listen  to 
the  debate,  we  will  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  and  he  will,  as  he  has 
promised,  not  yield  one  inch  in  any 
effort  to  disrupt  the  Chinese  students 
who  are  here  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  he  would  like  to  extend  the 
exchange  programs. 

Martial  law  has  been  lifted.  Voice  of 
America— there    are    the    discussions 


about  getting  that  back  on  track. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
Senator  Simpson  and  others  will  be 
pointing  out  specifically  that  have 
been  done,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  dismiss  a  billion  people  and 
say  we  will  play  a  little  politics  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  today:  Do  not  worry 
about  China,  they  are  not  important 
in  the  world.  In  my  view  the  President 
has  a  pretty  good  understanding  of 
that.  He  feels  they  are.  And  I  feel  that 
the  veto  should  be  sustained,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  any  time  I 
have. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1.776th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 


STEN  ANDERSSON.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DIPLOMAT  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1989,  the  Pax  World  Foun- 
dation, as  part  of  its  charge  to  pro- 
mote peace,  honored  Swedish  Foreign 
Minister  Sten  Andersson  as  "Interna- 
tional Diplomat  of  the  Year." 

During  an  intense  24-hour  period  in 
December  1988.  Mr.  Andersson  worked 
closely  with  both  Yasser  Arafat  and 
the  United  States  State  Department 
to  craft  Arafat's  address  before  the 
United  Nations  renouncing  terrorism 
and  acknowledging  Israel's  right  to 
exist  in  peace  within  secure  borders. 
For  the  first  time,  the  United  States 
officially  conversed  with  the  PLO  in 
an  effort  to  promote  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians.  Pax  Presi- 
dent Jack  Corbett  observed  that  "An- 
dersson is  a  new  breed  of  diplomat 
who  effectively  builds  relationships 
and  credibility  with  both  sides  of  a 
conflict  situation,"  noting  also  that 
Andersson's  "reconciling  spirit  thus 
contributes  to  the  climate  for  peace." 

I  was  pleased  to  be  given  the  honor 
of  introducing  Mr.  Andersson  at  the 


September  29  award  ceremony.  In  ac- 
cepting his  award,  Mr.  Andersson  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "Peacemak- 
ing in  the  World:  The  Swedish  Experi- 
ence." Other  speakers  preceding  Mr. 
Andersson  were  Ambassador  Richard 
Murphy,  the  key  State  Department  of- 
ficial in  the  negotiations  with  Anders- 
son and  the  PLO;  Drora  Kass,  a 
member  of  the  American  Jewish  dele- 
gation that  met  with  Arafat  in 
Sweden;  and  Khalil  Jahshan,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of 
Arab  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  aU  of  these  re- 
marks. Including  the  address  of  Mr. 
Andersson,  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Ambassador  Richard  Murphy 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  be  here 
today  to  honor  Foreign  Minister  Andersson. 

Your  news  release  about  this  meeting  re- 
called that  intense  24-hour  period  of  activi- 
ty last  December  involving  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Swedish  diplomats  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Intense  is  the  right  adjective. 
But  that  moment  was  only  part  of  a  long 
series  of  diplomatic  activity  which  on  De- 
cember 14  produced  the  announcement  that 
the  U.S.  government  would  start  a  substan- 
tive dialogue  with  the  PLO. 

The  Foreign  Minister  is  known  for  his  in- 
tegrity, creativity  and  patience,  all  qualities 
essential  to  anyone  trying  to  advance 
Middle  East  peace.  Probably  the  Minister 
would  agree  that  his  ability  to  exercise  pa- 
tience was  the  most  strenuously  tested  of  all 
the  needed  qualities. 

By  late  '88,  the  political  context  in  the 
Middle  East  had  changed.  The  intifada 
been  In  progress  a  full  year;  King  Huseeln 
had  announced  Jordan's  disengagement 
from  its  West  Bank  responsibilities  six 
months  earlier. 

Chairman  Arafat's  press  conference  on 
December  14.  the  day  after  his  formal  ad- 
dress to  the  U.N.  in  Geneva,  met  long-stand- 
ing U.S.  terms  for  dialogue.  The  United 
States  did  not  draft  Arafat's  statement,  as 
has  subsequently  been  alleged.  Our  consist- 
ent position  was  that  our  terms  for  a  dia- 
logue had  been  clearly  set  out  in  1975  and 
needed  only  to  be  met  unambiguously  for  us 
to  respond  (ambiguity  Is  often  a  useful  tech- 
nique in  diplomacy,  but  would  not  have 
done  the  job  In  this  case). 

When  Arafat  spoke  to  the  press  on  De- 
cember 14  he  acknowledged  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  accepted  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338.  and  renounced  terror- 
Ism,  an  obligation  levied  during  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

For  13  long  years  we  had  reiterated  that  if 
the  PLO  moved  to  accept  our  terms  we 
would  enter  into  a  dialogue.  After  studying 
Arafat's  December  14  statement  and  con- 
sulting with  the  President,  Secretary  Shultz 
announced  that  we  were  honoring  our  word. 

The  media  asked  me  the  following  day 
whether  this  new  dialogue  would  make  our 
Middle  East  diplomacy  any  easier.  I  replied 
"no,"  but  as  a  result  of  opening  discussion 
we  would  be  better  positioned  to  play  our 
role  In  advancing  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  1  confidently  predicted  that  the 
process  would  be  long  and  tortuous,  given 


the  complexity  of  the  issues  which  need  to 
be  resolved  In  order  to  reach  a  general  state- 
ment. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  several 
formal  meetings  between  our  Ambassador  in 
Tunis  and  desigrnated  PLO  representatives. 
Each  side  has  commented  on  the  slowness 
of  the  other's  movement  and  suggested  in 
various  ways  that  the  other  party  lacks  seri- 
ousness. 

Such  comments  are  not  surprising.  I  sug- 
gest it  is  neither  surprising  nor  a  bad  thing 
that  we  carmot  point  to  dramatic  achieve- 
ment after  only  nine  months.  There  is  a 
need  for  better  understanding  of  the  pros- 
pects and  constraints  operating  on  both  of 
us,  indeed  on  all  of  us.  who  want  to  see 
peace  established.  Our  dialogue  of  the  past 
nine  months  has  just  begun  to  de-demonize 
the  U.S.  in  PLO  eyes  and  vice-versa. 

We  are  now  hearing  calls  that  this  dia- 
logue be  broken  off.  The  logic  behind  such  a 
demand  Is  thin.  Even  if  man  does  not  live  by 
logic  alone,  logic  has  its  place  in  diplomacy. 
The  need  to  continue  the  dialogue  is  com- 
pelling. In  honoring  Minister  Andersson 
today,  we  are  honoring  him  for  his  efforts 
in  the  Middle  East  and  further  afield.  His 
efforts  have  been  firmly  based  on  the  need 
for  logic,  for  persistence,  and  for  the  accept- 
ance of  present  day  realities  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  if  we  are  to  move  ahead. 

Remarks  of  Drora  Kass.  International 
Center  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

There  are  many  superlatives  one  could  use 
in  describing  Sten  Andersson— and  they 
would  all  be  true. 

Sten  Andersson  is  a  highly  committed, 
deeply  motivated,  imaginative  politician  and 
an  able  diplomat.  He  is  a  negotiator  of  great 
skill  and  tenacity  who  Inspires  (seemingly 
effortlessly)  the  co'ifidence  of  leaders,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  common  man.  And 
rumors— confirmed  by  Sten  hiniself- even 
have  It,  that  he  is  an  expert  omelet  maker, 
not  only  political,  but  also  culinary! 

But  for  me  personally,  what  is  truly  out- 
standing about  Sten  Andersson  is  the  con- 
gruence between  his  public  persona  and  his 
private  self.  All  too  often,  we  find  politi- 
cians, diplomats  and  other  individuals  en- 
gaged In  the  promotion  of  peace  who  relate 
far  more  positively  to  humanity  than  they 
do  to  people;  who  U\e  the  human  race,  but 
cannot  be  bothered 'with  human  beings.  In 
this  arena.  Sten  Andersson  is  a  breed  apart, 
and  we  have  seen  ample  e\idence  of  this  In 
the  speech  he  has  just  delivered. 

We,  the  five  who  went  to  Stockholm, 
share  Sten  Andersson's  dream  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ians. We  do  so  out  of  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  State  of  Israel  and  to  its  future  well- 
being.  We  believe  that  only  through  com- 
promise can  this  dresun  be  fulfilled.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  zero-sum  game, 
where  what  is  good  for  one  side  is  necessari- 
ly bad  for  the  other.  Eretz  Israel/Palestine 
is  a  land  of  two  peoples,  both  of  whom  have 
a  right  to  national  self-determination  and 
sovereignty  in  part  of  that  land.  Only 
through  exchanging  land  for  peace  can 
Israel  hope  to  remain  strong.  Jewish  and 
democratic;  only  thus,  can  it  redirect  its  en- 
ergies and  resources  from  physical  survival 
to  building  a  vibrant  productive  society. 

We  share  Sten  Andersson's  belief  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  love  peace,  or  to  support  it. 
As  is  written  in  the  Bible,  peace  must  be 
pursued  actively.  And  the  pursuit  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  neces- 
sarily means  active  reinforcement  of  the 
moderate  voices  both  in  Israel  and  among 


the  Palestinians,  In  their  quest  to  replace 
emotions  and  violence  with  rationality  and 
accommodation.  The  reaction  by  some  of 
our  critics  to  our  Stockholm  meetings  and 
other  steps  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
in  bringing  Palestinians  and  Israelis  togeth- 
er, has  been  that  "we  have  waited  so  long 
for  peace,  let  it  mature  and  come  to  life  on 
its  own."  But  peace  cannot  come  to  life  on 
its  own.  without  active  promotion  said  rein- 
forcement of  the  moderate  positions.  By  uur 
silence,  we  necessarily  lend  support  to  the 
rejectionlsts  on  both  sides.  100  percentism  is 
the  enemy  of  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  Passivity  Is  equivalent 
to  assertive  support  of  the  potentially  ex- 
plosive status  quo. 

In  Israel,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
across  the  political  spectrum  and  among  the 
people  at  large,  that  the  status  quo  is  unten- 
able. The  intlfadah  and  Its  aftermath  have 
made  that  crystal  clear.  But  there  is  a  gap 
between  that  understanding,  or  notion  and 
the  realization  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  move  forward  toward  peace.  Among  some 
Palestinians  as  well,  there  is  a  notion  that 
their  compromises  will  not  get  rewarded; 
that  there  will  be  no  response  to  what  they 
perceived  to  be  far  reaching  steps  they  have 
made  toward  peace. 

It  is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  help  convince 
the  honest  skeptics  on  both  sides  that  there 
can  be  peace,  so  that  these  can  press  on 
their  respective  leaders  and  urge  them  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to 
draw  it  nearer. 

I  was  touched  by  something  written  by  an 
Israeli  journalist  who  took  part  in  the 
famous  press  conference  which  Chairman 
Arafat  gave  in  Geneva  last  December. 
"Most  of  it  sounded  like  empty  rhetoric," 
she  said.  "But  then  for  a  moment,  in  that 
place,  it  seemed  that  our  children  and  the 
children  of  the  Palestinians  need  not  be  for- 
ever locked  in  deadly  embrace." 

If  we  are  to  expand  that  moment  of  belief 
In  the  possibility  that  things  can  be  differ- 
ent, then  we  must  first  believe  in  it  our- 
selves. And  what  better  day  to  begin  than 
today,  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  Erev 
Rosh  Hashana,  5750. 

In  one  our  liturgy,  this  is  a  day  of  memori- 
al and  a  day  of  judgment,  Yom  Hazikaron 
and  Yom  Hadin.  It  Is  a  day  of  judgment,  not 
in  only  in  a  divine  sense,  but  in  the  sense 
that  on  it,  we  are  charged  with  judging  our 
own  actions;  it  is  an  occasion  of  self-exami- 
nation and  earnest  reflection. 

It  is  also  a  day  of  remembrance,  not  only 
of  great  events  of  the  dim  past,  but  also  of 
incidents  of  the  journey  we  have  made  since 
the  year  began,  of  false  steps  we  may  have 
taken,  or  mistakes  we  may  have  made. 

Let  us  take  stock.  And  In  the  true  Jewish 
tradition,  let  us  replace  old  notions  and  mis- 
taken ways  by  embarking  upon  new  begin- 
nings. 

Remarks  of  Khalil  Jahshan,  National 
Association  of  Arab  Americans 

It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  and  that  of 
NAAA  to  take  part  in  this  very  important 
event  honoring  Mr.  Sten  Andersson.  Swe- 
den's Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  For  his 
personal  role  and  that  of  the  Government 
of  Sweden  for  facilitating  the  events  of  De- 
cember 1988.  which  produced  the  U.S.-PLO 
dialogue  and  brought  the  chances  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  closer  to  realization  than 
ever  before. 

First  of  all.  let  me  state  that  what  took 
place  in  December  1988  and  preceding 
months  is  not  a  new  endeavor  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Sweden.  For  many 


years,  and  quite  often  at  a  high  price, 
Sweden  has  been  playing  a  progressive  and 
constructive  role  in  peacemaking  efforta 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  In 
the  Middle  East.  For  that  they  most  certain- 
ly deserve  our  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

As  an  American  citizen  committed  to  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. I  would  like  to  join  Pax  World  Founda- 
tion in  commending  Mr.  Sten  Andersson 
and  his  diplomatic  colleagues  for  their 
active  role  in  the  ongoing  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  coimtry.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  a  superpower  with  extensive  national 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  world,  matched 
by  serious  and  often  unfulfilled  responsibil- 
ities. Sweden's  assistance  and  moral  prod- 
ding has  over  the  years  been  of  great  help 
in  overcoming  domestic  and  ideological  con- 
straints preventing  the  U.S.  from  genuinely 
mediating  the  conflict  and  often  from  pur- 
suing our  own  national  interests  In  that 
strategically  vital  region  of  the  world. 

As  a  person  of  Palestinian  origin.  I  am 
particularly  thankful  to  Mr.  Andersson  and 
the  Swedish  Government  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  in  bringing  together  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians— Arabs  and  Jews. 
Mr.  Minister  what  you  have  accomplished  is 
a  difficult  job  that  has  been  well  done.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  a  request:  the  job  is  not  com- 
plete. Arab  and  Jewish  blood  continues  to 
be  shed  in  the  Middle  East.  Today,  the  Pal- 
estinian compromises  announced  In  Decem- 
ber 1988  remain  unreciprocated  in  substance 
and  spirit.  Your  responsibilities  have  not 
been  totally  fulfilled  and  your  skills  remain 
sorely  needed. 

Therefore,  congratulations  on  a  job  well 
done.  It  is  our  hope  that  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  peace  would  continue  in  the 
future  with  the  same  intensity  and  dedica- 
tion that  we  have  witnessed  and  axlmlred  In 
the  past. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  In- 
troducing Foreign  Minister  Sten  An- 
dersson OF  Sweden 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing Foreign  Minister  Andersson,  who  is 
being  recognized  as  the  International  Diplo- 
mat of  the  Year.  This  is  a  personal  pleasure 
for  me  because  I  have  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect Foreign  Minister  Andersson  during  his 
previous  visit  to  Washington,  when  he  was 
our  guest  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Andersson  continues  a  great  tradition 
of  Swedish  diplomacy.  Sweden's  honor  roll 
Includes  Coimt  Folke  Bemadotte  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  peace  more  than  40 
years  ago.  It  includes  Dag  Hammarskjoeld, 
widely  recognized  as  the  most  creative  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  who 
also  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  peace. 
More  recently,  and  closer  to  home,  we  have 
benefited  from  the  diplomatic  skill  of  your 
long-time  Ambassador,  my  friend  Count 
Wllhelm  Wachtmelster,  who  is  continuing 
his  personal  dedication  to  Swedish-Ameri- 
can relations  by  making  his  home  now  as  a 
private  citizen  here  in  Washington. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  welcome  the  new 
Swedish  Ambassador,  Anders  Thunl)org, 
who  brings  us  a  distinguished  record  of  dip- 
lomatic service  from  his  previous  assign- 
ments as  Swedish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  December,  in  its  report  on  the  bresik- 
ihrough  that  made  possible  United  States 
talks  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
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zation,  the  New  York  Times  had  the  head 
line:  'Sweden  Chalks  Up  Points  for  Its  For 
eign  Meddling." 

Mr.  Andersson's  diplomatic  skills  played  a 
key  role  in  bringing  about  that  break 
through.  In  1988  Sweden  invited  American 
Jewish  leaders  to  meet  with  the  PLO  in 
Stockholm,  among  them  m.v  friend  Rita 
Hauser.  a  former  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
New  York. 

It  was  Foreign  Minister  Andersson's  job  to 
keep  the  diplomatic  balls  in  the  air  until 
they  came  down  in  the  right  formation, 
when  Mr.  Arafat  finally  said  the  key  words; 
"We  totally  and  absolutely  renounce  all 
forms  of  terrorism,  including  individual, 
group  and  State  terrorism  ' 

This  breakthrough  was  a  beginning,  the 
start  of  a  new  phase.  The  peace  process  con- 
tinues in  search  of  a  solution  in  the  Middle 
East.  Perhaps  Sweden,  under  the  leadership 
of  Foreign  Minister  Andersson,  will  contin- 
ue to  play  a  role,  in  this  and  other  areas  of 
conflict. 

Let  me  conclude  by  remembering  that 
Sweden  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces,  which  last 
year  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Price. 
More  than  55.000  Swedes  have  served  in 
such  forces,  and  a  number  have  lost  their 
lives.  For  Sweden  this  is  a  recognized  use  of 
their  military  forces,  one  that  is  appreciated 
throughout  the  world. 

The  designation  of  Foreign  Minister  An 
dersson  as  the  International  Diplomat  of 
the  Year  is  an  honor  that  he  has  earned  by 
his  personal  initiative.  It  Is  also  an  honor  to 
Sweden  for  its  tradition  of  peacemaking. 

If  this  is  'foreign  meddling'  Mr.  Foreign 
Minister,  we  hope  you  continue. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Sten  Andersson 

Peacemaking  in  the  World:  The  Swedish 

Experience 

Dear  Friends.  I  am  greatly  honoured  and 
deeply  touched  with  the  Pax  World  Founda 
tion  has  named  me  "Diplomat  of  the  Year  " 

This  honour  is  being  bestowed  upon  me  in 
recognition  of  the  part  I  and  my  collabora 
tors  played  last  year  in  establishing  a  dia- 
logue between  the  United  States  and  the 
PLO. 

This  is  very  kind  and  generous  of  you. 

It  is  both  agreeable  and  satisfying  to  have 
hard  work  rewarded  by  such  recognition, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  not  allow 
the  pleasure  I  take  in  this  honour  to  turn 
into  passive  complacency.  There  is  little  risk 
of  this. 

The  success  was  first  and  foremost  the 
result  of  a  professional  interaction  between 
diplomatic  competence  and  political  expen 
ence.  And  this  success  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  co-operation  between  sev 
eral  actors.  We  were  not  alone  in  bringing 
about  this  8u;hievement. 

First  of  all  there  were  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  U.S.  Government  and  the  PLO. 
It  is  obvious  that  without  their  active  en- 
deavour, nothing  could  have  been  achieved 

The  daring  and  far-sighted  actions  of 
George  Shultz  and  the  United  States  were 
of  decisive  importance.  What  I  admired 
most  was  the  courage  of  the  American 
Jewish  personalities  who  look  the  step  to 
come  to  Stockholm  and  meet  Yassir  Arafat 
They  were  the  catalyst  in  the  process -a 
process  whose  foundation  was  the  new 
policy  of  the  PLO. 

Moreover,  there  were  a  number  of  other 
actors  on  the  international  scene  involved 
Countries  such  as  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 


played  a  crucial  role.  Also  other  countries 
played  important  parts. 

I  am  proud  that  Sweden  had  the  privilege 
to  be  among  the  parties  contributing  to  this 
process.  What  made  this  possible  was  above 
all  the  confidence  that  all  parties  concerned 
have  shown  Sweden. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  confidence  in 
Sweden  is  to  be  found  in  our  history: 

For  centuries.  Sweden  was  one  of  the  most 
belligerent  countries  in  Europe,  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Sweden  was  a  major 
power  and  conquered  countries  all  around 
the  Baltic  Sea  The  Swedes  fought  their 
way  far  into  Russia  and  Germany.  This  vio- 
lent period  ended  in  1814. 

Sweden  has  now  lived  in  peace  for  175 
years.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  our  so- 
ciety and  our  democracy  freely,  without  for- 
eign interference.  We  therefore  have  obliga- 
tions to  other  le.ss  fortunate  peoples.  All 
those  who  lack  freedom  and  suffer  under 
oppression,  in  war  and  misery— or  in  a  pov- 
erty that  is  beyond  our  comprehension- 
have  the  right  to  count  on  the  solidarity  of 
a  people  blessed  by  fortune. 

This  solidarity  is  based  not  only  on  hu- 
manitarian feelings,  but  also  on  our  own 
self-interest. 

Two  tlireats  of  annihilation  are  hanging 
over  mankind:  nuclear  war  and  environmen- 
tal destruction.  They  cannot  be  eliminated 
unle.ss  the  rich  peoples  of  the  world  help 
the  poor,  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity. 

In  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
countries  continues  to  grow,  the  risks  of 
trouble,  antagonism,  conflicts  and  war  will 
continue  to  increase. 

But  if  the  poor  countries  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  using  similar  means  and  meth- 
ods of  production  that  we  have  employed, 
environmental  catastrophe  will  be  inevita- 
ble. 

Therefore,  the  rich  countries  must  devel- 
op new  production  methods  which  econo- 
mize on  resources  and  are  environmentally 
sound,  and— in  a  spirit  of  solidarity— place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  countries. 
For  the  sake  of  the  poorer  nations  but  also 
for  our  own  sake 

Sweden  is  a  small  neutral  country  outside 
military  alliances.  It  is  essential  for  us  to 
safeguard  international  law,  including  our 
own  and  other  peoples  right  to  self-determi- 
nation an  human  rights.  We  must  condemn 
violations  of  international  law  wherever 
they  take  place,  and  whoever  commits  them. 


A  FRIEND  AND  COL- 
DEPARTS     THE 


BOB  SNEED: 
LEAGUE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  1989,  the  Senate  bade  fare- 
well to  a  much  valued,  much  respected 
colleague.  Bob  Sneed.  I  use  that  word 
"colleague"  advisedly,  because  "staff- 
er" just  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
nature  of  the  professional  relationship 
many  of  us  have  had  with  Bob.  The 
fact  is.  Bob  possesses  what  is  too  often 
lacking  in  the  people  we  rely  on  for 
advice  and  technical  support  around 
here:  seniority,  a  rich  institutional 
memory,  a  seasoned  and  shrewd  judg- 
ment, plus  a  sense  of  history  and  per- 
spective that  comes  only  from  years  of 
laboring  in  the  legislative  vineyard. 

After  a  decade  in  the  comptroller's 
office  at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Bob  Sneed  came  to  the  Senate  in  1976 
a.s  the  Budget  Committee's  senior  de- 


fense analyst,  in  which  job  he  was  like 
a  right  hand  to  Ed  Muskie,  Four  years 
later,  when  Senator  Muskie  became 
Secretary  of  State  and  I  assumed  the 
Budget  Committee  chairmanship.  Bob 
began  working  directly  with  me  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  More  recently,  while 
still  deeply  involved  in  Budget  Com- 
mittee issues,  he  has  also  served  on  my 
Commerce  Committee  staff  and  as  my 
nuts-and-bolts  man  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Bob  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  in  1985,  and 
provided  critical,  expert  advice  to  me 
during  debates  on  ratification  of  the 
SALT  II,  ABM.  and  INF  treaties.  His 
knowledge  of  defense  issues  and  the 
Defense  Department  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  encyclopedic.  Indeed.  I  dare 
say  that  few  congressional  staffers  can 
match  his  breadth  of  policy  expertise, 
or  his  skills  in  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations processes, 

Mr.  President,  after  26  years  of  Fed- 
eral service— 14  of  them  in  the 
Senate— Bob  Sneed  is  moving  on  to 
new  professional  challenges.  During 
countless  late-night  sessions  and  in 
the  thick  of  the  most  difficult  legisla- 
tive fights.  Bob  has  always  been  there 
when  I  needed  him.  On  behalf  of  the 
many  Senators  who  have  worked 
closely  with  Bob  down  through  the 
years,  and  on  behalf  of  the  institution 
of  the  Senate  itself,  which  he  has 
served  so  loyally,  I  express  our  appre- 
ciation and  best  wishes  to  a  great 
friend  and  truly  exceptional  colleague. 
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SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS  FOR 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1989-Contlnued 


STATEMENT  ON  PRINTING 
MASS-MAIL  COSTS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Resolution  212.  which  was  agreed  to 
on  November  19,  1989,  made  three 
changes  in  the  publication  of  the 
mass-mail  costs  of  the  Senate,  It  re- 
quires that  quarterly  reports  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  2 
weeks  after  the  close  of  each  quarter 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  It 
also  requires  that  the  number  of 
pieces  per  capita  and  mass-mail  costs 
for  committees  and  other  Senate  of- 
fices be  included  in  the  report. 

The  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31.  1989.  has  been  compiled, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks.  The  report 
includes  only  charges  to  the  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS  FOR 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC  31,  1989 
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FORT  BRAGG  UNITS  TO 
PANAMA 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  here  have  made  various  remarks  re- 
garding the  recent  United  Statues  mili- 
tary action  in  Panama.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  will  continue  to  be  said, 
about  the  merits  of  our  actions  in  that 
Central  American  country.  With  the 
capture  of  Manuel  Noriega  and  his 
return  to  the  United  States  to  face 
criminal  charges.  "Operation  Just 
Cause  "  is  a  success. 

The  Nation  awoke  on  the  morning  of 
December  20.  1989.  to  find  that  we 
were  engaged  in  the  largest  American 
military  operation  since  the  'Vietnam 
war.  In  my  home  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
the  support  for  the  United  States  ef- 
forts in  Panama  was  overwhelming. 

Though  the  country  is  always  proud 
of  those  that  serve  her  in  uniform, 
there  was  exceptional  pride  displayed 
by  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Fort 
Bragg,  NC  is  home  to  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  the  18th  Airborne  Corps,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations 
Command  (Airborne),  all  of  which  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Just  Cause, 

We  must  remember  Mr.  President, 
that  as  with  most  armed  conflicts.  Op- 
eration Just  Cause  was  not  void  of  the 
loss  of  life.  As  we  cheer  the  colors 
being  returned  home  triumphantly,  we 
cannot  forget  those  same  colors 
draped  over  the  coffins  of  those  who 
gave  their  all  for  the  Nation.  They  did 
so  so  that  others  may  have  the  very 
blessings  of  freedom  and  liberty  that 
they  bravely  fought  and  died  for. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sympathies  to  the 
citizens  of  Panama  who  lost  family 
members  during  the  recent  fighting. 
The  grief  brought  on  by  the  loss  of 
life  during  war  transcends  all  interna- 
tional and  cultural  boundaries. 

This  Senator  stands  proud  of  the 
18th  Airborne  Corps  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Operations  Command. 
As  a  combat  veteran  once  attached  to 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  I  stand  ex- 
tremely proud  of  them  on  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties  with  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  and  professionalism 
during  Operation  Just  Cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  names 
of  all  the  units  that  deployed  to 
Panama  from  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  82d  Airborne  Division 

Division  headquarters. 

1st  Brigade  headquarters. 

1st.  2nd  and  3rd  battalions,  504th  Para- 
chute Infantry  Regiment, 

4th  Battalion,  325th  Airborne  Infantry 
Regiment. 

Company  A,  3rd  Battalion.  505th  Para- 
chute Infantry  Regiment. 

1st  Battalion,  82nd  Aviation  Brigade. 

3rd  Battalion,  318lh  Airborne  Field  Artil- 
lery Regiment. 


An  element  of  3rd  Battalion,  73rd  Armor 
Regiment. 

18th  Airborne  Corps: 

Command  group. 

18th  Aviation  Brigade. 

18th  Airborne  Corps  Artillery. 

525  Military  Intelligence  Brigade. 

20th  Engineer  Brigade. 

35th  Signal  Brigade. 

1st  Corps  Support  Command. 

44th  Medical  Brigade. 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 
(Airborne): 

1st  Special  Operations  Command  (Air- 
borne). 

4th  Psychological  Operations  Group  (Air- 
borne). 

96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion. 

528th  Support  Battalion  (Airborne). 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS CHAMBER  ON  ITS 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  COATS,  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  Senate  colleagues  an  histor- 
ic event  which  is  currently  taking 
place  in  the  capital  city  of  my  home 
State— the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  February  6,  1990, 

All  year  long  the  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis will  celebrate  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  their  city's  chamber  of 
commerce  with  a  program  of  gala  ac- 
tivities, starting  with  a  banquet  to  be 
held  on  February  3. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month. 
Col,  Eli  Lilly,  already  a  prominent 
Hoosier  businessman  and  civil  leader, 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
then  Commercial  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
As  Colonel  Lilly  s  own  enterprise  and 
hard  work  led  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  corporation  that  today 
still  bears  his  name— Eli  Lilly  &  Co., 
so,  too,  the  vision  he  had  for  his  com- 
munity took  hold  and  grew.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1912,  the  Commercial  Club  took 
several  organizations  under  its  civic 
wing  and  became  officially  the  Indian- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colonel  Lilly's  ideas  and  aspirations 
for  this  organization  have  borne  fruit. 
Through  its  century  of  service,  the 
chamber  has  provided  the  kind  of 
leadership,  support,  direction  and  con- 
tinuity, in  times  of  war  and  peace, 
through  periods  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, that  the  residents  of  Indianap- 
olis have  needed  and  come  to  expect. 
Working  individually  and  together 
through  the  organization's  diverse 
civic  programs  and  philanthropic  ef- 
forts, the  business  men  and  women  of 
the  chamber  have  given,  and  continue 
to  provide,  their  time,  their  talents 
and  their  resources  so  that  Indianapo- 
lis could  become  the  prosperous, 
healthy  and  dynamic  metropolis  it  is 
today. 

As  I  salute  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  chamber  and  celebrate  its  present 
and  future  contributions  to  the  life  of 
Indianapolis  and   the   welfare   of  my 
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fellow  Hoosiers,  I  wish  to  recall  the 
words  of  Colonel  Lilly  as  he  closed  his 
annual  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club  on  February  8,  18«2. 
While  these  sentiments  are  not  quite 
100  years  old.  they  convey  a  timeless 
message: 

And  now.  gentlemen.  In  closing  let  each 
one  pledge  himself  anew  to  the  earnest  sup- 
port of   the  administration   of  our  public 
work  that  therein  hearts  sind  hands  may  be 
strengthened  in  every  undertaking  for  the 
public  good.  And  to  our  city  government  we 
would  say.  see  to  it  that  you  diligently  exer- 
cise your  pwwers  to  the  end  that  our  t)eloved 
city  shall  be  not  only  all  it  should  be  to  our- 
selves but  a  gem  well  fitted  to  its  .setting, 
the   proud   and   noble  state   of   which   the 
gifted  Sarah  Bolton  has  so  truly  sung: 
The  winds  of  Heaven  never  fanned. 
The  circling  sunlight  never  spanned. 
The  borders  of  a  better  land 
Than  our  own  Indiana. 


THE  TRANS-ANTARCTICA 
EXPEDITION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  this  new  year  to  bring 
my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  the  4.000- 
mile  International  Trans-Antarctica 
Expedition. 

While  we  have  been  in  recess,  the 
team  has  continued  its  trek  across  the 
bottom  of  the  Earth.  They  have  trav- 
eled 2.825  miles,  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  4.000-mile  trek.  On  Monday, 
they  left  the  Soviet  research  station  at 
Vostok.  Their  destination,  Mimyy  on 
the  continent's  east  coast,  is  about 
l.IOO  miles  away  and  should  be 
reached  in  early  March. 

After  reaching  the  South  Pole  on 
December  11,  1989,  the  team  traveled 
through  the  "Area  of  Inaccessibility." 
The  area  is  so  named  because  of  its  lo- 
gistical difficulty.  The  team  is  the  first 
to  traverse  the  area  by  foot.  In  addi- 
tion, team  member  Qin  Dahe  of  China 
took  the  first  snow  samples  in  history 
from  this  inhospitable  land. 

Vostok  is  infamous.  It  has  the  lowest 
temperature  on  Earth:  129  degrees 
below  zero. 

Although  the  team  will  not  face 
temperatures  that  low,  they  will  face 
temperatures  as  low  as  70  degrees 
below  as  winter  comes  to  Antarctica. 

Mr.  President,  the  team's  interna- 
tional makeup  and  cooperation  should 
be  an  example  to  us.  especially  as  the 
world  moves  into  the  1990's  with  all  its 
opportunities  and  pitfalls. 

Let  me  introduce  the  team  members: 
coteam  leader  and  close  friend  of 
mine,  WUl  Steger  of  Ely.  MN.  Will  has 
been  an  explorer  all  his  life,  and  in 
1986  led  the  first  dogsled  trek  to  the 
North  Pole.  On  that  North  Pole  trip. 
Will  met  coleader  and  Prenchmian 
Jean-Louis  Etienne,  who  was  cross- 
country skiing  to  the  North  Pole.  It 
was  at  their  meeting  that  the  Trans- 
Antarctica  Expedition  was  hatched. 

Geoff  Somers  is  from  Great  Britain 
and  handles  the  dogs.  He  also  serves  as 
the    team's    navigator.    Qin    Dahe    is 


from  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China, 
specializing  in  geology  and  glaciology 
research.  Victor  Boyarsky  is  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  logistical  support  from 
the  Soviets.  And  roiuiding  out  the  six- 
man  team,  is  Keizo  P^inatsu  from 
Japan  who  handles  the  dogs  and  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the  team  at  34. 

Through  inhospitable  weather,  diffi- 
cult terrain,  and  logistical  setbacks, 
the  multinational  team  of  explorers 
has  proven  the  power  and  spirit  of 
international  cooperation.  Although 
the  team  members  did  not  know  each 
other  very  well  nor  the  difficulties 
they  would  encounter  when  they  em- 
barked on  this  trek  last  August,  they 
have  pulled  together  and  developed 
bonds  that  only  adversity  can  create. 

Despite  their  isolation,  the  team  has 
been  following  the  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  joy  and  hope.  In  many  re- 
spects they  view  the  international  as- 
pects of  their  trek  as  a  role  model  for 
the  world.  I  agree.  Their  cooperation 
and  unity  show  that  when  faced  with 
a  common  goal,  people  of  different  na- 
tions can  pull  together  and  accomplish 
great  challenges.  World  peace  and 
freedom  is  such  a  challenge,  and  the 
six  men  of  the  Trans-Antarctic  Expe- 
dition prove  that  if  leaders  conunit 
themselves  to  achieve  it,  world  peace 
and  freedom  can  be  reality. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


CHINESE  STUDENT  STATUS 
IMMIGRATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  veto  message  on  H.R. 
2712,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2712)  to  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ment or  change  of  status  of  Chinese  nation- 
als in  the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2- 
year  foreign  assistance  requirement  for  J 
nonmimigrants. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  debate 
pertaining  to  the  reconsideration  of 
H.R.  2712,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  memorauidum  of  disapproval, 
dated  November  30.  1989,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Memorandum  of  Disapproval 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  is 
as  follows: 

HnfORANDOM  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

In  light  of  the  actions  I  have  taken 
in  June  and  again  today.  I  am  with- 
holding my  approval  of  H.R.  2712.  the 


"Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act  of  1989."  These  actions 
make  H.R.  2712  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  share  the  objectives  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Congress 
who  passed  this  legislation.  Within 
hours  of  the  events  of  Tiananmen 
Square  in  June,  I  ordered  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  ensure  that  no  nation- 
als from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  be  deported  against  their  will, 
and  no  such  nationals  have  been  de- 
ported. Since  June,  my  Administration 
has  taken  numerous  additional  and 
substantive  actions  to  further  guaran- 
tee this  objective. 

Today  I  am  extending  and  broaden- 
ing these  measures  to  provide  the 
same  protections  as  H.R.  2712.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  addition- 
al protections  to  persons  covered  by 
the  Attorney  General's  June  6th  order 
deferring  the  enforced  departure  for 
nationals  of  China.  These  protections 
will  include:  (1)  irrevocable  waiver  of 
the  2-year  home  country  residence  re- 
quirement which  may  be  exercised 
until  January  1,  1994;  (2)  assurance  of 
continued  lawful  immigration  status 
for  individuals  who  were  lawfully  in 
the  United  States  on  June  5.  1989;  (3) 
authorization  for  employment  of  Chi- 
nese nationals  present  in  the  United 
States  on  June  5,  1989;  and  (4)  notice 
of  expiration  of  nonimmigrant  status, 
rather  than  institution  of  deportation 
proceedings,  for  individuals  eligible  for 
deferral  of  enforced  departure  whose 
nonimmigrant  status  has  expired. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  that  en- 
hanced consideration  be  provided 
under  the  immigration  laws  for  indi- 
viduals from  any  country  who  express 
a  fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to 
their  country  related  to  that  country's 
policy  of  forced  abortion  or  coerced 
sterilization. 

These  further  actions  will  provide 
effectively  the  same  protection  as 
would  H.R.  2712  as  presented  to  me  on 
November  21.  1989.  Indeed,  last  June  I 
exercised  my  authority  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  a  wider 
class  of  Chinese  aliens  than  the  stat- 
ute would  have  required.  My  action 
today  provides  complete  assurance 
that  the  United  States  will  provide  to 
Chinese  nationals  here  the  protection 
they  deserve. 

It  has  always  been  my  view,  and  it  is 
my  policy  as  President,  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  return  any 
person  to  a  country  where  he  or  she 
faces  persecution. 

I  have  under  current  law  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  necessary 
relief  for  Chinese  students  and  others 
who  fear  returning  to  China  in  the 
near  future.  I  will  continue  to  exercise 
vigorously  this  authority.  Waivers 
granted  under  this  authority  will  not 
be  revoked. 


Maintaining  flexibility  in  adminis- 
tering our  productive  student  and 
scholar  exchange  program  with  China 
is  important.  As  many  as  80.000  Chi- 
nese have  studied  and  conducted  re- 
search in  the  United  States  since  these 
exchanges  began.  I  want  to  see  these 
exchanges  continue  because  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  exchange  of  technical 
skills  and  ideas  between  Chinese  and 
Americans.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
acting  administratively,  we  will  help 
foster  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

My  actions  today  accomplish  the 
laudable  objectives  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  H.R.  2712  while  preserving  my 
ability  to  manage  foreign  relations.  I 
would  note  that,  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals expressing  a  fear  of  persecu- 
tion related  to  their  country's  coercive 
family  policies,  my  actions  today  pro- 
vide greater  protection  than  would 
H.R.  2712  by  extending  such  protec- 
tion worldwide  rather  than  just  to 
Chinese  nationals.  Despite  my  strong 
support  for  the  basic  principles  of 
international  family  planning,  the 
United  States  carmot  condone  any 
policy  involving  forced  abortion  or  co- 
ercive sterilization. 

I  deplore  the  violence  and  repression 
employed  in  the  Tianarunen  events.  I 
believe  that  China,  as  its  leaders  state, 
will  return  to  the  policy  of  reform  pur- 
sued before  June  3.  I  further  believe 
that  the  Chinese  visitors  would  wish 
to  return  to  China  in  those  circum- 
stances, in  which  case  I  would  hope 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  by  the  Chinese  visitors  tempo- 
rarily in  our  country  be  applied  to 
help  promote  China's  reforms  and 
modernization. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
has  prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  2712 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 7,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly,  my  withholding  of  ap- 
proval from  the  bill  precludes  its  be- 
coming law.  The  Pocket  Veto  Case,  279 
U.S.  655  (1929).  Because  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  opinions  issued  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  I  am 
sending  H.R.  2712  with  my  objections 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  November  30,  1989. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Time  for  debate  on  this  message  is 
limited  to  4Vi  hours,  with  4  hours  and 
10  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Kennedy  and  Simp- 
son, or  their  designees,  with  the  time 
between  2:10  and  2:20  p.m.  reserved  to 
the  Republican  leader,  and  with  the 
time  between  2:20  and  2:30  p.m.  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Democratic  leader. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  . 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  acting  as 
the    designee    of    the    distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  I  allocate  to  myself  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  attempt  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  390  to  5  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergen- 
cy Chinese  Student  Relief  Act.  It  is 
now  the  Senate's  duty.  Mr.  President, 
to  do  likewise.  Ever  since  the  brutal 
massacre  of  hundreds  of  students  and 
other  prodemocracy  supporters  in 
Tianarunen  Square  in  June,  the  Chi- 
nese have  attempted  to  reeducate  not 
only  those  who  speak  such  counter- 
revolutionary words  as  "freedom"  and 
"democracy":  they  have  attempted  to 
reeducate  this  administration,  Mr. 
President. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Chinese 
Government  that  only  a  few  hooligans 
lost  their  lives.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  lifting  of  martial  law  is  significant. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  Chinese 
students  in  this  country  would  be  wel- 
comed back  with  open  arms.  Well.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  buy  that  at  all. 

My  sole  interest  in  this  issue  has 
been,  from  the  start,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient, reasonable  protection  for  the 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  students  are  just  as 
likely  to  face  kangaroo  courts  and  im- 
prisonment today,  this  very  day,  in 
China,  as  they  were  in  June.  I  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion in  China  will  change  before  the 
end  of  the  President's  original  de- 
ferred enforcement  departure  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President, 
why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  believes  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  have  such  far-flung, 
dire  consequences  upon  the  Sino-U.S. 
relationship.  If  the  Chinese  are  likely 
to  be  so  upset  with  this  legislation,  as 
the  I*resident  of  the  United  States 
contends,  would  they  not  be  just  as 
likely  to  be  upset  with  the  Presidents 
administrative  directive?  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  claimed  that  his 
effort  would  provide  essentially  the 
same  protection,  the  very  same  protec- 
tion as  this  bill.  But,  of  course,  the 
protection  depends  upon  one  man.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  this  legislation  protects 
for  all  time  40,000  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States. 

The  main  difference,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  President's  effort  rides  on  shaky 
legal  ground.  Can  he  provide  a  blanket 
waiver  authority,  when  current  regula- 
tions clearly  indicate  that  waiver  can 
only  be  granted  on  a  case-by-case 
basis?  The  jury  is  still  out  on  that 
question. 

Only  by  supporting  H.R.  2712  will 
this  body  ensure  reasonable  protection 
for  all  the  Chinese  students.  Many  of 


us  in  the  Senate,  including  this  Sena- 
tor, introduced  legislation  back  in 
Jime  seeking  protection  for  the  Chi- 
nese students  in  this  country.  At  that 
time  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  correct 
the  flaws  in  the  Bush  administration's 
1-year  extension  plan,  and  H.R.  2712 
does  just  that. 

H.R.  2712  would  grant,  by  law,  Mr. 
President,  a  4-year  extension  of  stu- 
dent visas  for  Chinese  nationals.  It 
would  allow,  by  law,  a  waiver  of  the  2- 
year  home  residency  requirement  for 
Chinese  students  on  J  visas,  and  it 
would  allow,  by  law.  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  accept  the  administration's 
original  deferred  enforcement  depar- 
ture status,  without  prejudicing  their 
entitlement  to  any  future  immigration 
benefit  they  might  seek  under  existing 
law. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  champagne  toasts  than 
with  Chinese  students  in  Champaign, 
IL,  or  in  Chicago,  or  in  San  Francisco, 
or  in  Cambridge.  That  is  the  crux  of 
this  problem  and  why  we  need  to  over- 
ride the  President's  ill-advised  veto  of 
H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  President,  I  undertake  the  con- 
sideration of  any  override  vote  most 
seriously.  This  issue  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances when  I  deeply  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
acting  at  cross-purposes  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Chinese  students  in  this 
country,  and  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
that  great  beacon  of  democracy  for 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  ter- 
ribly ill-advised  veto  of  H.R.  2712.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addresssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
got  us  off  and  running  I  think.  A 
rather  spirited  peroration  there. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  little  tardy  with  the  rain  and  traffic. 
Is  the  control  of  the  time  under  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  representing  Mr. 
Kennedy? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
control  of  the  time  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Simpson 
or  their  designees. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  allotted  myself  10 
minutes  acting  in  the  capacity  as  floor 
manager. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  a  very  spirited  review.  The  only 
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thing  is  it  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  debate.  Other  than  that  it 
was  magnificent,  I  thought. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thanlc  my  friend  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  State.s. 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Chi- 
nese students.  So  if  we  can  start  with 
that  basic  premise  maybe  we  can  get 
something  resolved. 

George  Bush  was  our  Nation's  Am- 
bassador to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  knows 
the  players.  He  knows  who  is  in  favor. 
Who  is  not  in  favor.  He  knows  who  the 
hardliners  are,  the  conservatives,  the 
imperialists.  He  knows  the  moderates. 
He  knows  those  who  want  change  in 
their  country,  and  he  knows  them  by 
name.  He  knows  more  about  China 
than  anyone  in  this  body,  bar  none,  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  Let  us  keep 
that  in  context. 

And  you  know  if  we  are  going  to 
come  into  this  cooking  on  all  boilers  I 
can  do  that,  too.  I  did  a  little  of  that 
yesterday.  I  was  severely  reprimanded. 
However,  it  seemed  appropriate  at  the 
time  because  we  were  talking  about 
partisanship.  I  said,  you  know,  there  is 
a  partisan  tinge  to  this,  and  do  not  let 
anybody  miss  it. 

First.  I  do  not  think  it  comes  from 
the  fine  sponsor  in  the  House.  Nancy 
Pelosi.  I  think  she  is  very  sincere  and. 
In  essence,  a  progressive  person  trying 
to  do  her  very  best  for  a  remarkable 
constituency.  But.  as  we  say,  when 
they  had  their  visit  up  in  Harvard  on 
January  3  and  5.  she  fell  in  with  evil 
companions  because  up  there  at  that 
little  session  was  John  Sasso,  who  is 
the  fellow  that  personally  cut  Joe 
Biden's  bicycle  tire,  and  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  raw  partisan. 

She  was  there  in  the  best  interests 
of  her  constituency.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's person  was  there.  ALso  there  were 
Congressman  Gephardt's  person.  Con- 
gressman Bartons  person,  or  maybe 
the  Congressman  himself.  It  was  a  bi- 
partisan group.  Also  there  was  Rick 
Schwartz,  who  is  an  advocate  of  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  opposing 
anything  in  our  immigration  or  refu- 
gee policies  that  are  at  least  sensible. 

It  was  called  a  group  to  plan  strate- 
gy to  override  the  President's  veto. 
That  is  what  it  was  and  what  they  met 
for.  They  did  not  meet  in  a  social 
event  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River  at  Cambridge.  That  is  that.  I  be- 
lieve Congresswoman  Pelosi  when  she 
tells  me  that  she  did  not  sense  a  severe 
partisan  tinge  to  this. 

But  after  hearing  Senator  Dixon  I 
am  reminded  of  that  old  story  of  the 
woman  of  the  WCTU,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  gaining 
force  in  the  thirties  promoting  prohi- 
bition. She  was  railing  and  exhorting. 
bringing  down  the  fire,  the  brimstone, 
and  the  terror  from  the  cliffs,  heavy 
stuff,  on  the  evils  of  booze  and  the 


degradation,  depravation  and  ruina- 
tion of  the  family  with  the  grain  and 
the  grape  and  how  they  had  led  to  the 
grave.  She  said  Our  Lord  would  never 
have  stood  for  it  "  The  guy  in  the  back 
loo.sely  composing  himself,  his  breath 
familiar  to  all  around  him,  said.  "How 
about  that  time  when  He  turned  water 
into  wine  down  there  at  the  wedding 
in  Cana?" 

Well,  she  drew  herself  to  her  full 
proportion  and  she  said,  Td  thought 
more  of  Him  if  He  hadn't  done  it." 

I  think  I  .sen.se  that  here.  "I  would 
have  thought  a  whole  lot  more  of 
George  Bush  if  he  had  not  done  it.  " 
But  he  did  do  it,  because  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing. 

And  why  did  he  do  it?  I  hope  we  can 
get  away  from  hearing  too  much  more 
about  champagne  toasts.  That  seemed 
to  trigger  a  lot  of  glands  in  the  United 
States.  Somebody  ought  to  talk  to 
Brent  Scowcroft  and  get,  as  Paul 
Harvey  said,  "the  rest  of  the  story." 

Why  did  Scowcroft  go  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China?  Because  if  he  had  gone  public- 
ly they  would  have  repudiated  him  to- 
tally. 

I  thought  George  Bush,  our  fine 
President,  expre.ssed  it  beautifully  yes- 
terday when  he  said,  "What  would  you 
think  would  have  happened  if  I  called 
the  fine  majority  leader,  "  who  accused 
the  President  of  kowtowing.  I  think 
our  fine  majority  leader  has  stepped 
up  his  gunfire.  If  he  wishes  to  do  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  to  return  the 
fusillade  over  here.  We  have  some 
skilled  people  to  do  that  well.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  renewed  partisanship 
and  intensity  of  our  majority  leader. 

He  threw  another  gratuitous  shot 
into  the  game  this  morning,  some- 
thing about  George  Bush  seeing  the 
light  on  the  EPA  Cabinet  position.  He 
didn't  know  how  he  came  about  to  re- 
verse his  position.  He  did  that  yester- 
day. 

If  that  is  what  we  are  in  for  we  have 
some  remarkable  cannoneers  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  he  opened  that 
door  and  if  that  is  what  he  wants  to  do 
fine.  He  called  it  kowtowing. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
up  on  the  first  and  second  day  when 
we  come  back  if  it  is  not  partisanship? 
Somebody  please  tell  me.  I  want  to 
hear  that,  and  I  know  I  will  hear  it  in 
the  debate.  We  can  wait  2  months  and 
find  out  what  happened,  and  in  2 
months  if  nothing  happens  then  we 
can  do  it  to  him  in  spades. 

Let  us  review  why  Scowcroft  went  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  He 
went  secretly.  And  what  George  Bush 
said  yesterday  I  think  is  so  important. 
He  said,  "What  if  I  had  gathered  the 
majority  leader,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  their  party  together  and  said 
weeks  ago.  what  would  you  think  if  I 
send  somebody  secretly  to  China,  and 
if  I  did  that  we  might  get  them  to  lift 
martial  law?  We  might  get  them  to  re- 


lease and  give  amnesty  to  561  people. 
We  might  be  able  to  get  the  Peace 
Corps  back  underway  in  that  country, 
those  remarkable  carriers  of  democra- 
cy? We  also  then  would  reopen  the 
Pulbright  programs  and  other  ex- 
change programs.  What  would  you 
think,  should  I  do  that?" 

I  bet  you  from  my  10  years  of  know- 
ing the  majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  others  in  that 
party  they  would  have  said.  "It  is 
worth  the  risk,  Mr.  President;  try  it." 
I  think  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will 
admit  that  that  is  the  way  that  would 
have  been  handled.  And  I  think  any- 
body would  honestly  say  the  same 
thing. 

So  he  did  it  and  then  this  drumfire 
of  patter  because  it  looks  good,  it  looks 
very  good  for  a  free  swing  at  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  policy.  This  is  a  freebie; 
you  cannot  lose  a  nickel  on  this  one. 

So  Brent  Scowcroft  went,  and  he 
went  so  he  could  give  them  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  went  to  tell  them  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  be  reasonable,  diplomatic— 
that  being  his  nature  as  a  diplomat— 
and  that  when  the  Congress  came 
back  into  session  they  were  going  to  do 
a  number  on  the  Chinese  Government. 
Brent  Scowcroft  told  them,  "And  the 
Congress  will  do  a  tremendous  number 
on  you.  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it, 
you  are  lost  in  the  swamps." 

That  is  what  he  told  them.  He  said. 
"We    are    repulsed    and    revulsed    by 
what  you  did  in  Tiananmen  Square." 
That  is  what  he  told  them. 

And  amidst  all  the  clinking  glasses 
somebody  left  out  a  very  important 
part  of  the  speech,  where  he  said,  and 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  that  if  anyone 
cares  to  do  that,  "It  would  not  be 
honest  of  me  to  come  here  if  I  did  not 
tell  you  that  we  have  profound  areas 
of  disagreement.  Your  complaints 
against  us  in  your  official  organs  are 
repugnant  to  us.  And  it  is  not  what 
the  administration  did  to  you  that  is 
causing  you  pain.  It  is  what  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  to  you  that  is  causing 
you  your  pain  and  you  are  going  to  get 
it  in  spades.  " 
That  is  what  he  told  them. 
So,  we  have  the  reason  it  is  just  a  cu- 
rious debate  is  that  we  have  a  mixture 
here,  and  we  do  not  seek  purity  over 
here,  but  I  can  tell  you  this,  we  have 
people  who  feel  very  strongly  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  still  believe 
deeply  in  the  transgressions  of  Red 
China,  that  is  deep  in  their  bosom,  our 
strategy  with  regard  to  Taiwan  and  its 
recognition,  that  is  there  in  their 
bosom,  very  real. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  this 
as  the  greatest  opportunity  of  out- 
reach into  the  Asian  community  and 
the  Asian  fundraising  community  that 
we  would  ever  know,  a  new  part  of 
Fort  Knox.  I  understand  that.  There 


are  some  repelled  by  the  coerced  steri- 
lization of  the  Chinese  people  and  this 
triggers  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  be  allotted  an  additional  7  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  does  not  require  unanimous 
consent.  He  controls  the  time  and  he 
is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Red  China.  Forced  sterilization, 
abortion.  Taiwan,  all  these  things  im- 
pelled many  of  our  people  to  support 
Ms.  Pelosi  in  her  effort.  I  understand 
that.  And  it  is  very  important  to  un- 
derstand that  none  of  those  fine 
people  will  do  anything  but  express 
themselves  beautifully  right  here 
today  in  this  Chamber.  And  you  will 
hear  the  debate. 

I  can  only  say  to  you  that  yesterday 
at  the  White  House  I  thought  George 
Bush  was  more  directed,  more  commit- 
ted, more  vigorous  than  I  have  seen 
him  on  any  single  issue,  because  he  is 
offended  to  think  that  someone  would 
think  that  his  position  is  somehow 
equated  with  sending  these  fine  young 
people  back  to  their  deaths.  No  one  is 
going  to  go  back  to  their  deaths.  And 
if  that  is  what  is  going  to  take  place  in 
this  debate,  I  will  respectfully  rebut 
that  at  every  turn  in  the  road. 

That  is  where  we  are.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  very  spirited  debate.  You  remem 
ber  that  the  administrative  action  he 
has  taken  insures  that  no  Chinese  stu- 
dent is  returned  to  any  unsafe  condi- 
tions. And  then  remember  this— and 
this  is  an  element  of  selfishness  which 
I  do  not  think  is  becoming  at  all  for 
the  Chinese  students.  They  are  tough. 
They  are  not  just  kind  of  wandering 
through  America  with  wide  eyes  about 
democracy.  They  have  people  who  are 
really  setting  them  up.  They  have 
FAX  machines,  they  have  used  the 
computer  systems  of  every  major  uni- 
versity. I  received  1,000  Christmas 
cards,  and  that  is  more  than  I  get 
from  Wyoming.  They  are  good  and 
they  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  They  want  to  stay  here.  The 
bulk  of  them  want  to  stay  right  here. 
Let  us  not  miss  in  any  of  this  debate 
what  is  really  happening.  They  want 
the  ability  to  work  here  and  they  want 
to  stay  here  just  like  every  other  soul, 
almost,  that  ever  came  here  on  a  stu- 
dent visa. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  been  in 
this— I  have  been  in  it  for  11  years,  he 
has  been  in  it  for  27  years.  So  we  put 
in  an  old  immigration  bill  the  point 
that  a  student  who  comes  here  to  uti- 
lize our  fine  educational  systems  must 
return  to  their  own  country  for  2 
years.  They  say  they  want  to  come, 
learn  and  take  back.  We  said  fine,  we 
will  put  that  in  the  law. 

So  it  does  mean  they  go  back.  Then 
they  pass  on  our  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy  to  their  own  people.  Then 
they  can  come  back  here.  That  is  why 


we  put  that  on  the  books.  A  lot  of 
people  do  not  like  that.  They  get  here. 
They  savor  the  flavor  of  democracy, 
and  they  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Keep  that  in  mind.  I  just  throw  it  out. 
It  is  partly  there. 

But,  in  any  event,  none  of  these 
young  people  are  in  jeopardy.  I  can 
tell  you  that  some  have  done  a  selfish 
act,  because  under  the  President's  di- 
rective, he  is  taking  care  not  only  of 
the  Chinese  students  but  he  is  taking 
care  of  all  Chinese  nationals  in  the 
United  States.  Hear  that.  I  hope  you 
hear  that.  That  is  what  George  Bush 
did.  His  action  takes  care  of  students, 
businessmen,  academicians,  teachers. 
The  other  bill  just  takes  care  of  stu- 
dents, period. 

And,  if  we  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  the  issue  of  harassment,  let  us 
get  that  one  clear.  These  young  people 
are  being  harassed.  I  say  to  you,  join 
me  in  a  bill  to  say  that  anyone  from 
an  embassy  who  we  host  in  our  coun- 
try who  does  that  will  be  subject  to 
severe  penalties.  In  fact,  I  have  that 
bill  and  I  will  put  it  in  today.  I  am  sure 
I  will  have  some  cosponsors.  Senator 
Simon  of  Illinois  has  indicated  already 
that  he  would  cosponsor  that. 

But  harassment  is  not  even  an  issue 
here  because  the  Pelosi  bill  does  not 
say  anything  about  harassment.  It 
would  be  nice  if  the  Pelosi  bill  said 
that  if  these  young  people  are  har- 
assed and  so  on,  yet  it  says  nothing.  So 
I  hope  that  that  part  of  the  debate 
will  not  get  too  intense,  because  there 
is  nothing  that  will  be  resolved  by 
that— nothing.  I  ask  you  only  to  read 
the  bill,  which  I  know  is  a  hazardous 
thing  to  ask.  but  I  do. 

Whoever  says  that  this  President  is 
returning  Chinese  students  to  a  situa- 
tion of  insecurity  and  fear  for  their 
safety  is  misleading  you  either  inten- 
tionally, or  unwittingly,  or  lying  just  a 
tad. 

Then  they  say  it  is  not  a  certain 
status  because  it  is  subject  to  legal 
challenge.  And  I  say  that  is  pure 
bunkum.  Let  me  tell  you  where  that 
claim  of  legal  inadequacy  comes  from. 
It  comes  from  long-time  and  tough  op- 
ponents of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  are  looking  for  legal  hooks 
too  hang  their  battered  hats  on  that 
does  not  smell  of  the  high  stench  of 
the  partisanship  that  motivates  them. 
While  reasonable  people  disagree  on 
whether  there  is  authority  for  the 
grants  of  status,  the  administrative 
action  may  not  be  challenged  in  a 
court  of  law  because  there  is  no  way  a 
group  could  obtain  standing  to  sue.  I 
hope  you  hear  that. 

The  Immigration  Service  is  faced 
with  these  things  all  the  time.  On  the 
providing  of  benefits,  to  sue  this  Gov- 
ernment one  needs  to  prove  that  he  or 
she  is  injured  as  a  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment action.  This  injury  has  to  be 
clear  and  specific,  not  speculative  or 


attenuated.  Prior  suits  challenging 
these  grants  of  status  have  routinely 
and  always  been  dismissed  in  the 
courts  for  lack  of  standing.  A  witness 
at  the  hearing  Tuesday  said  he 
thought  he  could  receive  standing.  He 
cited  five  legal  argruments  and  none  of 
them  would  indicate  that  he  would  re- 
ceive any  standing  at  all.  So  let  there 
be  no  doubt.  The  administrative  grant 
is  as  good  as  the  bill.  It  is  that  simple. 
And  it  is  more  generous. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  and  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  I  am  controlling  time. 
I  have  concluded  my  remarks  and  will 
begin  to  yield  time  on  the  issue  to 
those  on  this  side  of  the  issue.  But  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  recognized  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  address  this  issue.  I  have  some  more 
extended  remarks  which  I  will  make 
shortly,  but  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  ask  our  membership  to  focus  on  one 
very  basic  and  fundamental  issue,  and 
that  is  not  the  good  will  of  the  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  or  his  com- 
mitment to  these  students.  As  one 
that  will  urge  our  body  to  override 
that  veto,  that  is  not  in  my  mind.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  committed.  I  believe,  as 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  has  stated. 
that  he  is  committed  to  see  the  results 
of  his  administrative  action. 

But,  having  stated  that,  Mr.  P»resi- 
dent.  there  is  absolutely  no  certainty 
that  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  Senate  or 
any  person  in  this  country  can  give 
that  that  particular  administrative 
action  will  not  be  challenged  in  a  court 
of  law.  As  much  as  we  might  believe 
that  that  action  will  be  sustained  in 
any  court  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  one  here  in  this  body  that  can 
state  with  assuredness  of  the  outcome 
or  that  the  President's  regulations  will 
prevail.  And  yet.  on  the  other  hand, 
should  we  override  this  veto,  those 
students  will  have  the  protections 
which  this  body  has  insisted  on,  with 
74  cosponsors.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. 26  Republicans,  virtually  unani- 
mous in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  that.  I  know,  as  we 
heard  in  our  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  just  a  few  days  ago,  we 
have  a  Congressional  Research  Service 
legal  opinion  that  believes  that  there 
are  opportunities  for  standing  in 
American  courts  by  various  groups. 
That  can  be  dismissed,  or  argued  as  a 
legal  issue.  We  have  other  very  distin- 
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guished  legal  authority  that  believes 
that  there  can  be  standing,  that  the 
regulations  can  be  challenged. 

Why  go  through  it?  Why  bother 
with  it?  If  we  are  concerned  about 
these  students,  why  risk  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? That  is  the  issue. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
assurance  to  those  students.  Some 
question  has  been  raised:  why  the  stu- 
dents; why  not  every  Chinese?  The 
fact  is.  the  students  have  been  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  democracy  move- 
ment. That  is  the  reason.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  enormously  knowledgeable 
about  what  happened  in  Tiananmen 
Square  to  know  that  the  students  have 
been  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
movement,  as  they  have  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  graced 
today  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest  of  China— over 
40,000  young  men  and  women  of  great 
achievement  and  great  potential  for 
the  future  of  their  nation  are  now  in 
the  United  States  as  exchange  stu- 
dents. 

For  many  of  them,  their  future  is 
clouded.  They  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  homeland,  and  they  continue  to 
be  harassed  and  intimidated  by  the 
cruel  regime  that  perpetrated  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Tiananmen  Square  last  June,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  dared  to 
speak  out  and  stand  up  for  democratic 
reforms. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  freedom— to  stand 
with  the  courageous  Chinese  students 
and  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  the 
cruel  tactics  of  the  Chinese  leaders  in 
Beijing. 

We  know  that  the  oppression  goes 
on.  Two  days  ago,  at  a  hearing  by  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  we  heard 
first  hand  evidence  of  the  continuing 
harassment  of  Chinese  students  by 
their  government.  We  heard  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
eradicate  dissent  have  .tow  extended 
to  the  United  States  itself.  Chinese 
students  in  this  country  who  have  con- 
tinued to  speak  for  freedom  have  been 
threatened  by  Chinese  Embassy  offi- 
cials and  their  families  in  China  have 
been  harassed  and  interrogated. 

The  harassment  has  escalated  since 
the  President's  veto.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  apparently  been  embol- 
dened by  the  veto  to  intensify  its  re- 
pression, with  less  concern  for  the 
international  outcry. 

The  secret  White  House  missions  to 
China  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the 
confidence  of  Congress  in  the  adminis- 
tration's China  policy,  and  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  students  that 
the  administration  has  their  best  in- 
terests at  heart.  This  legislation  will 
allay  those  fears. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
clear  signal  to  the  beleaguered  democ- 
racy movement  in  China,  at  a  time  of 


ongoing  repression,  that  their  struggle 
is  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  use 
the  full  extent  of  the  law  to  protect 
the  courageous  young  men  and  women 
who  dared  to  speak  out  against  their 
oppressors. 

The  administration  claims  that  it 
has  taken  executive  action  to  protect 
the  students,  so  that  a  statute  is  un- 
needed.  But  as  one  of  the  students  em- 
phasized at  the  hearing: 

The  fact  that  Beijing  is  lobbying  the 
White  House  so  hard  to  oppose  the  override 
convinces  us  that  the  critics  are  right— there 
is  a  big  difference  between  an  administra- 
tive directive  and  congressional  action. 

Winston  Lord,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  China  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  also  testified 
that  the  veto  makes  a  big  difference, 
and  he  urged  Congress  to  override  it. 
Ambassador  Lord  stated: 

Fairly  or  unfairl.v.  the  veto,  if  sustained, 
would  reinforce  the  mindset  and  the  man- 
date of  those  who  have  proceeded  from  mas- 
sacre to  repre.ssion:  those  who  predict  Amer- 
ica will  be  lulled  by  cosmetic  gestures  and 
return  to  busine.ss-as-usual;  those  who  dis- 
miss the  Chinese  as  a  people  apart  from  the 
global  winds  of  change. 

The  administration  has  cited  recent 
steps  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  a 
sign  that  its  policy  has  been  produc- 
tive. 

We  all  welcome  the  promises  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  halt  its  sale  of 
missiles,  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in 
Beijing,  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Perhaps  China's 
leaders  are  beginning  the  long  march 
back  from  the  massacre  of  defenseless 
students  and  citizens  last  June  that 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Yet.  none  of  these  stops  touches  the 
heart  of  the  issue  before  us  today— the 
ongoing  repression  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  those  who  participated  in 
the  democracy  movement. 

Martial  law  continues  outside  of 
Beijing.  Fang  Li  Zhi— the  Andre  Sak- 
harov  of  China— remains  a  refuge  in 
his  own  country  behind  the  walls  of 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Beijing. 
The  government  has  not  relented  in 
its  charge  against  him  of  'counter-rev- 
olutionary propaganda  and  instiga- 
tion." 

We  welcome  the  release  of  hundreds 
of  detainees  last  week.  But  human 
rights  monitors  suggest  that  thou- 
sands were  imprisoned  for  their  pro- 
democracy  protests.  And  many  of 
those  freed  continue  to  suffer  persecu- 
tion—their academic  degrees  are  with- 
held and  they  are  assigned  lowly  jobs. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  by  the  overwhelming  bipartisan 
margin  of:  390  to  25.  Today,  the 
Senate  will  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  democracy  in  China— to 
stand  with  the  courageous  Chinese 
students,  and  to  express  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  brutality  of  the  Chinese 
leaders. 


It  was  wrong  to  veto  the  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  America  with  the  full  protec- 
tion of  immigration  law. 

The  administration  has  announced 
that  it  will  provide  the  same  protec- 
tions which  the  bill  would  establish. 

But  no  amount  of  explanation  can 
refute  the  fact  that  a  congressional 
statute  will  provide  greater  protection 
than  executive  action.  What  is  estab- 
lished administratively  can  be  taken 
away  administratively. 

In  addition,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  administrative  action  can  legally 
accomplish  what  the  President  says  it 
will. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  analyzed  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. It  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion may  not  have  the  authority  to 
protect  the  students  as  fully  as  a  stat- 
ute will  protect  them. 

For  example,  the  waiver  authority, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  bill,  is  nar- 
rowly defined  in  current  law.  By  long- 
standing practice,  many  legal  experts 
state  that  the  administration's  action 
providing  a  blanket  waiver  is  subject 
to  judicial  challenge. 

And  the  presumption  of  continuous 
lawful  presence  in  the  United  States— 
a  necessity  for  Chinese  students  whose 
visas  may  have  lapsed  since  June— is 
something  on  which,  again,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  little  authority.  As 
CRS  puts  it,  there  is  "a  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  Attorney  General's  au- 
thority to  waive  a  statutory  require- 
ment for  relief." 

The  world  will  never  forget  the 
tragic  events  of  last  June  4  in  Beijing 
and  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  Chinese  students— and  neither 
should  the  United  States  Senate.  No 
tanks,  no  guns,  no  prison  cells  can  long 
deny  the  day  when  democracy  and 
human  rights  will  finally  come  to 
China.  The  message  we  send  today  will 
be  heard  around  the  world,  and  we 
should  send  it  loud  and  clear. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
proverb  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  begins  with  a  single  step.  It  may 
seem,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  atrocity 
in  Tianarunen  Square,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  China  is  a  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles.  But  if  the 
Senate  fails  to  take  this  step,  if  the 
Senate  sustains  this  veto,  the  journey 
will  be  even  longer. 

The  best  way  to  affirm  our  commit- 
ment to  democracy  in  China  is  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

The  Chinese  students  deserve  more 
than  administrative  action.  They  de- 
serve a  law.  This  bill  is  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

Senator      from      Washington      [Mr. 

Gorton]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.    GORTON.    Mr.    President,   the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
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has  already  waved  the  bloody  flag  of 
partisanship  over  this  debate  and  I 
simply  want  to  slate  that  he  reminds 
me  of  the  old  story  about  the  young 
man  who  murdered  his  parents  and 
then  asked  the  court  for  mercy  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  an  orphan. 

This  issue  was  not  a  partisan  issue 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
401  to  nothing.  It  was  not  a  partisan 
issue  when  it  passed  this  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote.  It  was  not  a  partisan  issue 
when  76  Senators  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, asking  him  to  sign  the  bill.  It 
became  a  partisan  issue  only  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
felt  that,  on  the  merits,  the  veto  would 
be  overridden  and  in  his  desire  to  get 
one-third  plus  1  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

The  issues  here  are  profound  and 
deep,  having  to  do  with  our  relation- 
ship with  the  present  and  the  future 
of  China  and  with  our  own  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  human  rights. 
The  fundamental  impact  of  our  vote 
here  today  will  be  found  on  three  dis- 
tinguishable groups  of  Chinese  people. 

The  first,  of  course,  will  be  its 
impact  on  those  who  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre on  Tiananmen  Square  last  June 
4.  The  President  believes  that  we  can 
do  business  with  those  butchers. 
Those  butchers  now  know  that  they 
can  get  much  of  what  they  want  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  onto  the  results 
of  their  brutality. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wyoming  what  their  next 
demand  will  be  after  this  one  has  been 
granted  without  any  real  reciprocity? 

I  ask  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  why  the  butchers  should  dic- 
tate the  conditions  the  United  States 
mtist  meet  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
present  Government  of  China? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  veto 
sends  precisely  the  wrong  signals  to 
those  who  are  presently  in  power  in 
Beijing,  the  signal  that  they  can  get 
away  with  what  they  have  done  and 
retain  their  power,  if  not  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States,  at  least 
with  its  acquiescence.  In  my  view  that 
is  wrong. 

The  second  group  of  Chinese  who 
are  impacted  heavily  by  this  debate 
are  the  Chinese  students  who  are  here 
in  the  United  States  today.  I  can  begin 
my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  stating  that  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Executive  order  granting  them  protec- 
tion may  be  as  effective  as  any  statute 
on  the  same  subject.  The  point,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  is  that  the  stu- 
dents who  have  demonstrated  for  de- 
mocracy here  in  the  United  States  do 
not  believe  it,  and  do  not  believe  they 
can  act  upon  it. 

They  are  clearly  told  by  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  sent 
back  to  China;  that  sooner  or  later  the 
President    will    make    an    agreement 


under  which  they  must  go  back  to 
China.  And  while  I  agree  fully  with 
and  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  his  belief  that  that 
will  never  happen,  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  it  will  happen  it  will  affect 
their  willingness  to  commit  to  a  demo- 
cratic movement  in  China  itself. 

Reports  on  the  radio  this  morning 
from  Beijing  indicated  the  great  desire 
of  that  Government  to  have  those  stu- 
dents returned  to  China  because  of 
their  importance,  because  of  their  edu- 
cation, because  of  their  training,  be- 
cause of  their  skills.  It  is  exactly  be- 
cause the  People's  Republic  of  China 
wishes  them  to  return  that  we  should 
protect  them  most  strongly  and  give  to 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  an  incentive  for  real 
reform  rather  than  hollow  words,  in 
order  to  provide  the  safety  and  the  in- 
centive so  that  those  students  will  vol- 
untarily return. 

The  third  group  of  Chinese  impact- 
ed by  this  debate,  of  course,  are  those 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  in 
China  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent ruling  regime  and  who  hope  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  improve- 
ment in  their  lives.  We  are  told  a  great 
deal  about  those  moderates  who  are 
just  waiting  to  take  over  China,  and 
how  sustaining  the  President's  veto 
will  help  them. 

My  first  thought  is  that  those  mod- 
erates may  be  as  mythical  as  those  in 
Iran  a  few  years  ago.  who  we  were  at- 
tempting to  encourage.  Maybe  they 
have  moved  from  Tehran  to  Beijing. 
But  even  if  they  do  exist,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  those  who  are  out  of 
power  will  be  encouraged  or  strength- 
ened by  our  bowing  to  the  will  of 
those  who  are  in  power  at  the  present 
time.  Nor  will  that  be  the  case  with  all 
those  other  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Chinese  who  yearn  for  freedom.  They 
want  the  United  States  to  stand  up  for 
that  freedom.  They  believe  that  in  the 
past  we  have.  That  is,  perhaps,  the 
reason  they  had  a  statue  of  liberty  in 
Beijing  during  the  democracy  move- 
ment. They  do  not  want  us  supporting 
the  present  government. 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  this 
veto  should  be  overridden  because  the 
President  has  bet  on  the  losing  side.  If 
the  events  of  the  last  several  months 
in  Eastern  Europe  have  shown  us  any- 
thing, they  have  shown  us  that  a 
steady  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  human  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  ultimately  inspire  any  enslaved 
people  to  rise  up  against  their  oppres- 
sors. The  only  true  question  in  this 
case  is  whether  or  not  that  power  will 
be  given  up  freely,  as  it  was  by  the 
Communists  in  East  Germany,  or 
whether  the  present  leadership  will 
suffer  the  fate  of  Ceausescu. 

In  any  event,  we  should  be  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  not  on  the  side  of  re- 
pression: on  the  side  of  the  future,  and 


not  on  the  side  of  the  past.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  we  should  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Danporth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  are  basically  two  stated 
reasons  for  voting  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto  and  I  do  not  think 
either  of  those  reasons  is  persuasive. 
The  first  reason  is  that  it  is  said  that 
while  the  President  has  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  providing  for  maintain- 
ing Chinese  who  do  not  want  to  return 
to  their  homeland  in  this  country,  an 
Executive  order  can  be  undone.  It  is 
said  that  a  statute  is  more  permanent. 
It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  Embassy  is 
already  in  touch  with  Chinese  stu- 
dents, warning  them  that  they  l)etter 
come  home  now  because  they  will  be 
shipped  home  if  they  do  not  come 
home  voluntarily. 

I  raised  this  issue  yesterday  with  the 
administration.  I  immediately  got  a 
handwritten  note  from  the  President. 
The  President  says,  in  his  note: 

Let  me  give  you  this  assurance.  As  long  as 
I  am  President,  no  student  will  be  sent  back 
to  China  against  his/her  will. 

That  is  the  commitment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It 
could  not  be  a  stronger  commitment.  I 
say  to  Chinese  students  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  future:  Do  not  be 
sucked  in  by  threats  that  are  made  by 
the  Chinese  Embassy  or  anybody  else. 
You  are  not  going  to  be  sent  back  to 
China,  regardless  of  how  this  vote 
turns  out.  It  is  not  going  to  happen. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
a  person  of  his  word. 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  President,  is 
frequently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  said  that  it  is  important 
to  send  a  message  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  China. 
Mr.  President,  the  content  of  the  mes- 
sage is  not  in  doubt.  Everybody  abhors 
the  actions  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Everybody  in  this  country  sym- 
pathizes with  the  people  of  China, 
those  people  who  were  victims  of  the 
repression  last  year  within  China.  Ev- 
erybody is  in  agreement  on  that. 

I  only  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  If 
we  are  in  the  business  of  sending  mes- 
sages, the  best  way  to  send  a  clear 
message  is  to  do  so  with  one  voice.  The 
best  way  to  do  so  clearly  is  for  Con- 
gress not  to  try  to  drown  out  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Senator,  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  send  a  clear  signal  in  for- 
eign policy  if  we  do  so  through  a  weak 
President.  It  is  basically  the  issue  that 
is  before  us  relating  to  the  Presiden- 
tial prerogative  that  compels  me   to 
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support    the    President    in    this    veto 
override  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  time 
turns  quickly  in  the  world  of  future 
shock. 

The  morning  news  is  obsolete  by 
evening.  Tomorrow,  in  the  blink  of  an 
eye  is  yesterday's  headline. 

Because  time  has  been  accelerated 
by  events,  we  have  difficulty  holding 
onto  images  and  emotions  that 
touched  us  little  more  than  a  moment 
ago. 

But  there  are  some  events  so  mo- 
mentous, some  images  so  vivid,  and 
some  emotions  so  intense  that  they 
can  never  be  burned  from  our  memo- 
ries. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  witnessed  the 
fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  an  event  that 
few  of  us  believed  would  occur  in  our 
lifetimes. 

Last  spring  we  saw  Manuel  Noriega 
turn  his  dignity  battalions  loose  upon 
those  who  opposed  him  in  free  and 
open  elections.  The  sight  of  their 
bloodied  bodies  reminded  the  world  of 
the  sport  of  corrupt  and  ruthless  dic- 
tators. 

Then  last  summer  we  sat  mesmer- 
ized before  our  television  sets  and 
watched  students  in  China  erect  a  rep- 
lica of  lady  liberty  In  Tiananmen 
Square. 

We  saw  a  solitary,  faceless  young 
man  display  the  courage  of  an  army  as 
he  forced  a  column  of  tanks  to  change 
direction,  and  in  those  few  moments 
he  turned  history  itself.  And  sadly,  we 
also  witnessed  the  Chinese  Army  move 
through  the  throngs  of  students  and 
demonstrators  with  tanks  and  bayo- 
nets. It  was  a  brutal  exhibition  of  mili- 
tary force.  We  cannot  say  how  many 
died.  There  is  no  body  count.  But 
there  were  hundreds,  perhaps  even 
thousands. 

What  followed  was  equally  brutal. 
Student  demonstrators  were  hunted 
down  and  arrested.  They  were  coerced 
into  signing  confessions.  A  number  of 
them  were  summarily  executed. 

Justice  came  at  the  end  of  a  gun 
barrel  with  a  bullet  in  the  brain. 

The  world  was  horrified  at  this  dis- 
play of  barbarity. 

But  nearly  as  stunning  was  the  atti- 
tude of  Chinese  officials  immediately 
thereafter.  They  put  on  a  mask,  a 
smiling  face  and  said:  "There  was  no 
bloodshed.  There  were  no  students 
killed.  The  only  people  harmed  were 
innocent  soldiers  trying  to  save  the 
nation  from  counterrevolutionaries." 

They  did  what  George  Orwell 
warned  us  of  45  years  ago.  They  kept 
repeating  a  falsehood  so  often  that  it 
would  eventually  be  taken  for  the 
truth. 

Love  is  hate. 


Ignorance  is  wisdom. 

Peace  is  war. 

Slavery  is  freedom. 

And  two  plus  two  equals  five. 

Some  countries  accepted  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  actions  and  decla- 
rations. After  all.  it  really  was  a 
matter  of  China's  internal  affairs. 
They  adopted  a  business  as  usual  atti- 
tude. 

The  U.S.  Congre.ss  did  not.  We 
passed  legislation  unanimously  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  a 
voice  vote  in  the  Senate  to  grant  a 
measure  of  security  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  this  country,  to  give  them 
safe  haven. 

President  Bush  is  determined  to  pro- 
vide Chinese  students  with  the  same 
protection  by  Executive  Order  and  I 
truly  believe  that  he  will  do  so. 

If  it  were  only  the  issue  of  whether 
to  protect  Chinese  students  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  legislation,  I  would  be 
supporting  the  President. 

But  there  is  more  involved. 

There  is  the  issue  of  the  importance 
of  America's  symbol  to  a  world  strug- 
gling to  throw  off  the  chains  of  dicta- 
tors. 

We  cannot  send  aid  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  troops  into  Panama  to  lib- 
erate desperate  people  and  at  the 
same  time  accommodate  the  pride  of 
those  who  want  the  Western  World's 
trade  and  technology  but  not  the 
values  that  it  places  on  human  rights. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment might  concede  that  it  had 
made  a  mistake,  that  it  had  had  little 
experience  in  dealing  with  democracy 
or  dissent.  I  had  invited  the  Chinese 
Government  to  say  that  the  United 
States,  the  champion  of  democracy, 
has  not  had  an  unblemished  record  in 
dealing  with  dissidents  or  human 
rights.  I  had  hoped  that  they  would 
call  off  the  manhunts,  the  persecu- 
tions and  the  purges,  and  instead  pro- 
vide complete  amnesty  for  those  who 
were  demonstrating  for  nothing  more 
than  the  right  to  be  free. 

Instead,  after  suppressing  every 
voice  of  dissent,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment only  recently  declared  an  end  to 
martial  law.  But  according  to  reports 
that  I  have  seen,  it  has  not  brought  an 
end  to  the  repression  of  its  people. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  earlier  this  week 
from  Chinese  students  that  since  the 
President's  veto  the  pending  bill,  con- 
sular officials  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment have  intensified  their  efforts  to 
end  the  prodemocracy  activities  of 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States. 
This  campaign  of  intimidation  has  in- 
cluded: 

Government  officials  are  identifying 
and  targeting  prodemocracy  leaders 
and  participants  in  prodemocracy  ac- 
tivities. These  students  are  being  pres- 
sured to  renounce  their  prior  prode- 
mocracy activities  and  to  gather  infor- 
mation against  other  students. 
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In  meetings  with  students,  Chinese 
officials  have  promised  to  provide  no 
objection  letters  to  those  receiving  the 
waiver  of  the  2-year  home  return  re- 
quirement. In  exchange  for  getting 
Beijing's  blessing  and  the  promise  of 
no  retaliation,  the  students  must: 
First,  stop  participating  in  prodemoc- 
racy activities  which  including  lobby- 
ing for  an  override;  and  second,  coop- 
erate with  Chinese  officials  by  provid- 
ing information  on  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. Those  who  do  not  accept  this 
offer  are  threatened  with  charges  of 
treason  and  not  receiving  passport  ex- 
tensions. 

Chinese  officials  have  warned  that 
prodemocracy  activities  will  result  in 
severe  reprisals  against  the  students 
and  their  relatives  in  China. 

Family  members  in  China  are  being 
used  to  intimidate  the  students: 

One  student  leader  In  Massachusetts  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  his  father  in  China 
shortly  after  a  consular  officer  has  visited 
his  campus.  The  father  cried  uncontrollably 
on  the  phone  and  asked  his  son.  "Why  are 
you  doing  this  to  us?  Why  don't  you  care 
about  our  safety?" 

Another  student  received  a  letter  from  his 
father  telling  him  that  their  relatives  in 
China  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tivities. 

Students  have  also  reported  that 
Chinese  officials  continue  to  engage  in 
active  surveillance,  collecting  photo- 
graphs and  videotapes  of  students'  ac- 
tivities. 

Students  who  have  returned  to 
China  to  visit  their  families  have  been 
coerced  into  signing  a  confession  of 
counterrevolutionary  activities  and  a 
statement  of  self-criticism  which  are 
aimed  at  discrediting  any  stories  they 
might  tell. 

China  is  a  large  and  powerful  coun- 
try. Its  very  size  and  population  make 
it  a  major  player  on  global  issues. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  wake  of  this 
vote,  China  will  choose  to  turn  inward 
and  even  more  repressive  than  it  did 
during  the  cultural  revolution.  It  may 
decide  to  revoke  student  exchanges,  to 
terminate  military  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  and,  indeed,  foment 
even  more  problems  in  Cambodia. 
That  is  a  risk  that  we  run. 

But  if  China  decides  to  walk  back- 
ward into  the  future,  then  it  will  do  so 
at  its  peril  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
rushes  toward  the  gates  of  freedom. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  an  excel- 
lent summarization  of  where  we  find 
ourselves  today.  He  mentioned  in  his 
statement  the  continued  repression  of 
the  students  here  in  the  United  States, 
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I,  for  one.  find  that  enormously  offen- 
sive. I  served  in  the  Senate  when  we 
had  the  Iranian  secret  police  involved 
in  the  harassment  and  assassination  of 
Iranian  students  here.  We  had  some 
time  ago  the  South  Korean  secret 
police,  the  Taiwan  secret  police,  and 
Qadhafi  killed  more  than  11  people 
here  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  debated  the  issue  about  for- 
eign action  in  terms  of  intimidation  of 
their  nationals  here.  I  welcome  the 
statement  of  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
about  trying  to  devise  some  kind  of 
law  to  ensure  that  any  diplomat 
caught  in  doing  that  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  residency  here.  We  are  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  drafting  a 
bill. 

But  I  think  I— gather  from  what  the 
Senator  has  stated,  and  I  just  want  to 
see  if  he  agrees— that  the  conclusion 
that  Ambassador  Lord  had  at  our  sub- 
committee is  the  harassment  and  the 
repression,  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  China,  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Now 
today,  as  of  this  past  week,  is  that  an 
impression  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  as  well? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  not  able  to  quan- 
tify whether  it  is  greater  than  ever 
before,  but  certainly  it  does  continue, 
from  the  reports  that  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  I  thank  him  also  for 
this  leadership  on  this  very  important 
issue.  I  rise  with  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  following  his  leadership  and  join 
others,  too.  in  voting  to  override  Presi- 
dent Bushs  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the 
Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  was  intended  to  provide 
sorely  needed  legal  protection  to  Chi- 
nese exchange  students  and  visiting 
scholars,  who  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  return  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  when  their  J-1  visas 
expired.  Many  of  these  students  coura- 
geously voiced  their  support  for  the 
prodemocracy  movement  that  was  so 
brutally  silenced  in  Tiananmen  Square 
last  year.  They  are  now  known  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  many  are  being 
harassed  in  this  country  by  Chinese 
agents,  and  many  are  certain  to  be 
persecuted  if  they  are  forced  to  return 
home.  The  safety  of  these  students 
should  be  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  who  cherish  democracy  and  free- 
dom—in other  words,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  in  this  distinguished  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Bush 
vetoed  this  bill  and  put  in  its  place  an 
administrative  directive,  he  said  he  did 
so  because  he  opposed  congressional 
micromanagement  of  foreign  policy, 
and  that  such  legislation,  and  I  quote. 


■puts  America  in  a  straitjacket  and 
can  render  us  incapable  of  responding 
to  changing  circumstances."  Under- 
standably that  statement  has  sent  a 
chill  of  fear  through  the  Chinese  stu- 
dent community  in  this  country. 

The  students  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned that  the  administrative  direc- 
tive does  not  carry  the  weight  and  pro- 
tection of  a  statute.  The  students  are 
also  worried  that  the  President  does 
not  have  the  legal  authority  to  issue 
this  type  of  an  administrative  direc- 
tive. But  what  really  frightens  these 
students  is  that  the  President  could  re- 
scind the  order  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency— the  "changing  circum- 
stances"  referred  to  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage. All  of  these  are  legitimate  con- 
cerns. 

Many  of  the  students  affected  by 
the  President's  veto  are  studying  and 
teaching  in  universities  in  my  State  of 
California.  I  have  received  from  them 
letters  that  have  touched  me  deeply.  I 
think  that  their  eloquent  testimonials 
serve  as  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ments I  can  present  to  my  colleagues 
in  support  of  the  override.  I  would  like 
to  read  excerpts  from  two  such  letters. 
In  consideration  of  the  students'  per- 
sonal safety.  I  will  not  disclose  their 
names. 

A  student  from  a  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  writes: 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Chinese  Government 
will  soon  convince  President  Bush  that  it  is 
"safe  "  enough  for  the  Chinese  students  to 
return  and  that  he  should  revoke  his  Presi- 
dential order.  And  President  Bush  did  imply 
in  his  directive  that  he  would  do  so  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.  •  •  •  l>resident  Bush's  veto 
will  help  the  Chinese  Government  get  rid  of 
dissenters  among  the  Chinese  students 
studying  abroad.  The  reason  is  simple.  If 
you  know  you  will  return  to  serve  the  re- 
pressive regime,  will  you  dare  to  say  any- 
thing critical  of  it?  *  ••  I  feel  very  de- 
pressed. I  can't  even  stand  up  for  freedom 
and  democracy  without  fear  in  this  land 
that  cherishes  those  values.  *  *  * 

Writes  a  student  from  a  northern 
California  university: 

The  veto  of  this  bill  sent  a  WTong  signal  to 
China,  to  East  Europe,  to  the  whole  world. 
•  •  *  I  was  confused  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  Pelosi  bill  because  he  wanted  to 
maintain  flexibility  in  foreign  policy.  The 
natural  question  will  be.  is  he  going  to  be 
flexible  with  our  lives?  *  *  *  I  am  really  wor- 
ried that  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  will  be  used  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
relations  with  Beijing  *  •  •  40,000  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States  are  the  surviv- 
ing voices  of  Chinese  democracy  •  •  *  in 
order  to  keep  this  voice  alive,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work  openly  and  effectively  for  Chi- 
nese democracy,  we  need  the  statute  protec- 
tion much  more  than  a  questionable  and 
changeable  directive.  For  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  freedom  in  China,  for  the 
safety  of  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States.  I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  override. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  students' 
apprehensions  over  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's recent  actions,  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  values  for  which 


America  stands  in  the  international 
arena. 

Does  the  administration  believe  that 
the  people  of  China  are  doomed  to  fail 
where  others  have  succeeded  in  the 
drive  to  achieve  greater  freedom?  Is 
the  Bush  administration  asserting 
that  East  Europeans  can  naturally 
evolve  toward  democracy  but  that  re- 
pression is  the  norm  for  the  peoples  of 
Asia? 

I  reject  the  view  that  there  is  no 
strong  commitment  to  democracy  in 
the  Chinese  mind— as  if  it  were  cultur- 
ally incompatible.  This  is  a  mistake,  a 
double  standard  which  reveals  a  bias 
which  has  no  place  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Consider  the  contrast:  While  the  ad- 
ministration applauds  the  sweeping 
changes  underway  in  Eastern  Europe, 
it  fails  to  support  similar  change  in 
China.  Instead  of  championing  the 
cause  of  democratic  reform  in  Beijing, 
the  administration  is  all  too  eager  for 
reconciliation. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  heard  from 
downtown  how  important  is  the  lifting 
of  martial  law  by  the  Beijing  regime. 
This  is  a  canard.  Chinese  authorities 
have  simply  shifted  the  burden  of  op- 
pression from  the  army  to  the  secret 
police.  A  totalitarian  Communist 
regime  like  the  PRC  does  not  need 
martial  law  to  crush  dissent.  Indeed,  in 
recent  weeks  PRC  authorities  have 
moved  to  bar  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary forms  of  protest. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
efforts  to  build  a  stronger  relationship 
between  the  people  of  China  and  the 
American  people.  I  supported  recogni- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
missions.  And  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
United  States  national  interest  in  not 
encouraging  isolation  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

But  the  ball  is  in  China's  court.  It  is 
China  which  remains  at  war  with  its 
own  citizens— people  whose  yearning 
for  democracy  and  human  dignity  has 
been  brutally  suppressed  by  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship.  It  remains  essential 
for  China  to  take  real,  meaningful 
steps  demonstrating  greater  respect 
for  human  rights  and  away  from  the 
repugnant  policies  represented  by  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

The  cosmetic  step  of  lifting  martial 
law  is  insufficient  justification  to  lift 
sanctions  against  China.  The  roundup 
and  persecution  of  those  advocating 
greater  freedom  in  China  continues, 
warranting  continued  American  cen- 
sure of  the  PRC. 

Now  is  decidedly  not  the  time  for 
business  as  usual. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  we  can  to  protect 
adequately  the  Chinese  students 
within  our  own  borders.  Let  us  send  a 
message  to  the  students  in  China  that 
we  stand  firmly  behind  them.  Let  us 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  yields  the 
floor.  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  yield  myself  such  time  as  is  nec- 
essary to  respond  to  my  colleague, 
then  I  will  yield  to  Senator  Cochran. 
But  I  think  Senator  Gorton  is  enti- 
tled to  a  response.  He  asked  about  par- 
tisanship. 

We  did  have  a  spirited  exchange. 
There  is  no  one  I  respect  more  than 
the  three  people  who  are  on  the  other 
side  of  this  debate.  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  Senator  Cohen,  were  class- 
mates of  mine;  we  came  here  in  1978. 
They  are  marvelous  people  with  deep 
wellsprings  of  good  for  other  human 
beings.  And  Senator  Gorton,  a  splen- 
did legislator,  a  former  State  legisla- 
tor, Is  a  parliamentarian  and  a  superb 
craftsman  in  this  art.  So  it  is  difficult 
to  be  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  finish  the  shot  and  shell  of 
this  one.  no  one  will  be  on  the  score 
card.  There  will  be  no  Republican  list: 
that  is  not  the  way  we  do  our  business. 
There  are  too  few  of  us— 45  of  us.  If 
you  did  that,  you  would  never  be  the 
majority.  We  lust  for  that.  Excuse  me, 
if  I  might  say  that  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Back  to  partisanship.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  for  having 
that  hearing,  the  other  day  the  only 
one  held  in  either  body.  It  was  a  good 
hearing,  I  appreciated  him  allowing  us 
to  state  our  case  with  very  great  pa- 
tience. I  appreciate  that.  That  charac- 
terizes his  relationship  with  me  for  11 
years. 

We  discussed  then  this  level  of  bi- 
partisanship that  exists,  and  there  is 
an  element  of  partisanship,  and  an  ele- 
ment of  racism,  an  element  of  China 
bashing,  of  abortion,  of  forced  sterili- 
zation, of  the  Asian  community,  an 
element  of  fundraising  ability  of  the 
Asian  community.  All  of  that  is  in 
here.  That  is  why  it  is  such  an  inter- 
esting, mixed  bag  of  people. 

But  while  there  will  be  Republicans 
who  will  vote  to  override,  that  in  itself 
does  not  make  this  issue  bipartisan. 
Forget  the  House.  Everybody  gave  up 
on  that  long,  long  ago;  heavy  ground- 
work was  needed  there. 

The  issue  was  bipartisan  when  it  left 
here,  bipartisan  because  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  were  in  a  conference,  and 
we  approved  the  Pelosi  bill.  I  admire 
that  lady,  she  did  a  fine  job.  And  the 
conference  bill,  with  all  respect  to  our 
Senate  colleagues,  was  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  that  left  the  Senate.  I 
thought  that  one  was  going  too  far.  So 
Nancy  Pelosi  put  one  together  that 
was  just  about  right,  she  felt.  The 
President  felt  so,  too.  Please  hear  that. 

So,  administratively,  he  approved  ev- 
erything her  bill  did.  He  just  did  not 
want  it  in  the  legislation,  figuring  that 
he  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  he  should  have  this  power  to 


deal  with  the  issue  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  something 
that  should  be  done  by  the  Congress. 

So  the  issue  was  bipartisan,  until  the 
President  gave  the  same  benefits  ad- 
ministratively, as  contained  in  H.R. 
2712.  But  then  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship announced  that  that  still  was  not 
enough.  It  was  enough  when  it  left 
conference.  It  was  enough  when  it  was 
approved  here,  when  we  approved  the 
conference  committee  report,  and 
when  the  House  did  so,  it  was  enough. 
But  then  when  the  President  did  this 
little  twist,  it  was  somehow  not 
enough,  and  they  wanted  more.  It  was 
an  attempt  by  some  to  say  "let  us  one- 
up  George  Bush.  "  How  are  we  ever 
going  to  nail  this  guy.  This  is  old  80 
percent  Bush.  This  guy  is  driving  us 
crazy.  He  is  the  symbol  of  frustration 
for  a  great  many.  He  does  the  right 
thing,  and  he  includes  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  his  discussions  before  he 
does  the  right  thing.  He  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  Scowcroft  visit  with  me  or 
anyone  else.  It  was  not  an  attempt  to 
run  a  whizbang.  He  reaches  out  and 
tries  his  best  to  include  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress,  because  he  has 
been  here.  So  it  is  frustrating. 

But  is  turned  partisan  right  there, 
and  then  the  little  visit  up  in  Harvard 
and  the  gathering  there.  Let  us  face  it, 
to  some  this  is  very  definitely  a  trash- 
the-President  movement.  Do  not  miss 
that.  Not  to  everybody,  obviously. 
Good  heavens.  When  I  called  it  a  par- 
tisanship move  the  other  day,  some- 
body said.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do, 
drive  us  all  out  of  the  Republican 
Party?"  I  said  that  I  did  not  say  a 
thing  about  driving  anybody  out  of 
the  party.  I  said  it  was  a  partisan 
issue.  That  cannot  be  distorted  in  any 
way. 

I  am  disappointed,  indeed,  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  co-opted 
by  the  movement,  but  they  have  their 
own  rich,  personal  reasons  for  doing 
that.  I  can  tell  you.  as  we  discussed  at 
the  hearing  with  the  bill's  sponsor, 
about  this  meeting  in  Boston  to  plan  a 
strategy  to  override— partisanship  was 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  it  dis- 
turbed me.  One  of  the  people  present 
was  John  Sasso.  who  was  Governor 
Dukakis's  campaign  manager,  who  did 
the  magnificent  number,  and  a  crude 
number,  on  Joe  Biden.  I  do  not  care  if 
he  was  just  sitting  there  as  an  observ- 
er, or  whatever  his  role  was,  but  he 
was  not  there  to  stimulate  support  for 
George  Bush.  I  can  tell  you  that.  His 
presence  in  the  override  campaign  il- 
lustrates a  strong  partisan  element 
that  has  invaded  the  nonpartisan  issue 
of  immigration.  I  can  say  that  with 
great  honesty. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  stood 
side-by-side  in  our  work  on  immigra- 
tion. We  do  not  always  agree.  We  grap- 
ple when  we  deal  with  refugees,  immi- 
gration. It  is  the  most  unromantic 
thing   I   have  ever  been   in.  and  the 


toughest  thing,  filled  with  emotion, 
fear,  guilt  and  racism:  and  yet  we  con- 
tinue, because  that  is  the  job  assigned 
to  us  in  this  place. 

We  do  not  hit  very  many  areas  of 
partisanship  in  immigration.  This  is  an 
immigration  issue.  This  is  about 
people  who  come  to  our  country,  and 
we  give  them  the  right  to  come  to  our 
country,  and  they  go  to  our  consulates 
and  they  come. 

Remember,  we  are  talking  about  the 
J-1  and  F-1  visa,  a  student  visa.  Re- 
member why  people  are  looking  at 
this,  and  remember  that  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  I  would  say 
there  are  not  1  percent  of  the  people 
who  come  here  on  regular  visas  that 
ever  go  back.  Those  who  come  here  on 
a  regular  F-1  visa  from  the  People's 
Republic  do  not  return.  Many  of  these 
other  students  simply  do  not  want  to 
return,  and  they  want  to  lock  it  in. 
They  are  using  some  remarkable  argu- 
ments that  strike  our  compassion,  our 
care,  our  love  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy: but  let  us  remember  that  almost 
100  percent  of  Peoples  Republic 
people  who  come  here  on  any  other 
kind  of  visa  do  not  return.  They  get 
jobs;  they  try  desperately  to  change 
status:  they  marry,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  go  back.  After  hearing  this 
debate,  who  would?  Raise  your  hand. 
Does  anybody  want  to  go  back?  Well, 
that  is  the  point. 

During  the  time  that  the  President 
will  assume  his  administrative  duties 
under  his  directive,  is  somebody  saying 
they  do  not  trust  the  President?  That 
is  what  I  am  hearing.  I  thought  trust 
but  verify  was  something  that  Reagan 
used  on  Gorbachev.  I  did  not  know 
that  is  what  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats used  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  2-month  delay  is  so  reasonable 
and  logical  that  I  am  absolutely  mysti- 
fied as  to  why  that  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  If  we  delayed  this 
override  vote  for  a  couple  of  months  to 
see  if  the  present  foreign  policy  will 
work,  what  is  the  problem,  the  rush? 

The  rush  is.  in  this  situation,  parti- 
sanship. Eighty  percent  Bush  is  still 
out  there.  He  will  probably  be  out 
there  longer  than  I  will  be  around.  So 
the  only  Interpretation  I  can  reach  for 
some  is— I  do  not  think  for  any  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  none— that  some  in 
this  body  are  so  eager  to  defeat 
George  Bush  on  any  ground,  no 
matter  the  damage  it  might  do  to  our 
foreign  policy,  to  our  Chinese  foreign 
policy,  that  they  will  cast  prudence 
and  good  judgment  to  the  winds  in 
order  to  make  some  dramatic,  political 
statement. 

I  have  visited  in  the  last  few  days 
with  former  President  Nixon.  I  do  not 
know  who  could  speak  more  clearly 
about  China.  China  was  a  totally 
closed  society  when  he  went  there, 
closed    tight,    snared,    snapped    shut. 


They  told  him  not  to  go,  that  these 
were  butchers  and  people  who  did  this 
and  that.  And  he  went. 

They  are  butchers.  They  butchered 
young  men  and  women  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  and  nobody  has  argued  that 
that  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  nobody. 
Everyone  was  offended,  including 
Scowcroft,  when  he  went  there  to  tell 
our  story.  Let  me  share  with  you.  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  Senator  Cochran, 
what  President  Nixon  has  shared  with 
me.  I  hope  you  will  hear  this.  It  is  very 
short. 

Those  who  insist  on  overriding  Presi- 
dent Bush's  veto  and  applying  even 
more  sanctions  say  it  will  make  Amer- 
ica feel  good  to  punish  a  few  hardline 
Chinese  leaders.  But  what  sanctions 
will  do  in  the  process  is  hurt  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Chinese  people.  Our  for- 
eign policy  should  not  be  a  salve  for 
our  own  offended  sensibilities,  a  mech- 
anism for  making  us  feel  noble  and 
true.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be  a 
tool  for  protecting  our  interest,  and 
where  we  can,  improving  the  lives  of 
people  around  the  world. 

And  by  acting  to  protect  40,000  Chi- 
nese students  already  covered  by 
President  Bush's  pledge,  override  sup- 
porters will  dash  the  hopes  of  40  mil- 
lion Chinese  students  in  China,  none 
of  whom  will  ever  have  the  chance  to 
come  to  the  United  States  if  the  door 
slams  shut. 

Before  President  Nixon  went  to 
China  in  1972.  no  Chinese  students 
were  studying  in  the  United  States.  Is 
that  what  China's  critics  want  once 
again?  That  is  what  they  bring  about 
by  overriding  this  veto.  And  remem- 
ber, 7,000  Chinese  students  have  come 
to  this  country  since  June  4,  since 
Tiananmen  Square:  7,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents have  come  on  visas  to  the  United 
States.  Do  you  want  to  shut  that  off? 

That  is  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
You  cannot  miss. 

Then,  President  Nixon  concluded. 
He  said,  'Today  a  powerful  struggle  is 
underway  between  hardliners  and  re- 
formers in  the  Chinese  leadership." 

I  add,  parenthetically,  George  Bush 
knows  every  one  of  them  by  name  and 
who  they  are.  The  argument  was  made 
that  they  will  never  come  up  again, 
that  the  moderates  will  never  rise.  But 
it  only  takes  one.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
was  one  man,  Gorbachev.  And  that  is 
what  is  waiting  in  China,  some  one 
man,  one  moderate,  one  50-year-old 
person  who  can  lead  that  country  to 
the  same  reforms  that  Gorbachev  has 
led  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  he  concluded.  He  said,  "I  know 
what  has  happened.  The  reformers 
hold  out  the  hope  in  China."  He  went 
there.  "The  reformers  hold  out  the 
hope  for  more  progress  for  China 
through  stronger  ties  to  the  West. 
Weakening  those  ties,  as  China's  crit- 
ics propose  to  do  today,  weakens  the 
reformers  and  strengthens  the  hard- 


liners. Is  that  what  the  opponents  of 
the  President's  policy  favor?" 

That  is  what  will  occur  with  the 
override  of  the  veto. 

Finally  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton says.  "China's  next  demand— what 
will  it  be?  What  will  China's  next 
demand  be.  what  will  they  ask  for. 
what  will  they  bludgeon  us  with?  How 
will  we  respond?" 

Let  me  tell,  you  we  are  not  respond- 
ing to  Chinese  demands  in  any  event. 
The  question  to  this  debate  is  how  do 
we  respond  to  our  President  and  his 
foreign  policy  decisions?  Whether  the 
Chinese  leaders  believe  the  bill  is  an 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs  is 
not  at  issue  here.  It  is  second  guessing, 
micromanaging  the  F»resident's  foreign 
policy.  That  is  the  issue.  He  decided  to 
do  two  things  to  protect  the  students 
and  to  keep  the  door  to  China  open. 
That  is  what  he  is  doing.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  activity. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  very  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  he  is  a  very  close  and  dear 
friend  of  mine,  started  that  there  are 
those  in  this  Chamber  who  simply 
want  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  not  my  desire,  that  is  not 
the  desire  as  far  as  I  know  of  other 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
obviously  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  differ  with  the  President's  view 
on  this  issue. 

We  are  concerned  about  a  foreign 
policy  issue  and  an  issue  that  relates 
directly  to  the  concerns  and  possible 
fate  of  some  Chinese  students,  lovers 
of  democracy,  and  fearful  of  returning 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  It  is 
our  desire  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
protected  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
We  believe  we  can  do  it  better  by  law 
than  by  executive  action. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  support  the 
President  and  I  do  when  I  think  he  is 
right.  I  have  a  responsibility  to  differ 
when  I  think  he  is  wrong.  And  rather 
obviously  the  many,  many  Republi- 
cans and  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  House  who  voted  to  override  were 
not  seeking  to  inflict  political  woimds 
on  the  President  or  defeat  him.  They 
were  voting  their  conscience  on  an 
issue  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  California  I  hear 
that  very  clearly.  I  do  have  great 
regard  for  him.  We  share  together  the 
same  capacity  that  Senator  Kennedy 
did.  He  and  I  served  together  as  rank- 
ing member  and  chairman  of  commit- 
tees. I  am  not  indicating  in  any  way 
that  the  entire  issue  is  partisan  any 
more  than  I  am  indicating  in  any  way 
its  entirely  attributable  to  Asian  poli- 
tics and  fundraising  or  to  Chinese 
policy  on  abortion  and  forced  steriliza- 
tion. I  am  saying  it  is  an  element. 


I  do  personally  know  of  persons,  who 
happen  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
and  not  our  side  of  the  aisle,  who  look 
upon  this  gratuitous  chop  at  George 
Bush  in  a  partisan  way.  They  are  not 
legion.  There  are  some.  There  are 
some  who  are  involved  in  the  other 
issues  I  have  just  suggested,  but 
indeed  it  is  not  a  wholly  partisan  issue. 
But  there  are  indeed  persons  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  indeed  have  put 
that  touch  on  it  very  clearly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Csilifomia  is  yielded 
time  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  say  by  the  same 
token  I  am  sure  my  friend  Alan  Simp- 
son will  a«ree  that  people  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
really  voting  for  no  override  out  of 
partisan  loyalty  to  the  President,  out 
of  loyalty  too.  I  know  some  on  that 
side  attempted  to  vote  to  override  are 
not  going  to  vote  that  because  they 
want  to  be  loyal  to  President.  That  is 
to  some  degree  a  partisan  politics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  And  I  assume 
the  time  is  allocated  by  the  scorer. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  an  element,  again  I  described  where 
the  issue  turned  into  partisanship  and 
that  was  after  we  did  our  work,  did  it 
well,  approved  the  conference  report 
and  then  the  President  did  his  act. 
Through  administrative  action,  he  did 
everything  we  had  done  statutorily. 
When  he  did  his  act  it  was  determined 
by  some  to  turn  it  into  a  partisan 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yields  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  Senator 
Cochran  for  10  minutes. 

Excuse  me,  I  withdraw  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend  go  by  without  some  response. 

The  meetings  which  were  held  up  in 
Cambridge,  MA,  were  held  by  the  Chi- 
nese students  who  had  very  direct  and 
I  think  reasonable  fear  for  their 
future.  It  was  not  a  partisan  meeting. 
Congressman  Barton,  a  Republican 
was  invited  to  that  meeting.  He  sent 
his  staff.  Senator  Gorton,  Republican 
from  Washington,  was  also  invited  to 
that  meeting. 

It  was  the  intention,  and  I  read 
through  the  materials  for  the  meeting, 
to  include  Members  of  the  Senate,  to 
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invite  all  those  to  be  involved.  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  alike. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Sasso,  I  do  not 
think  he  should  be  the  issue  when 
voting  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  here  today. 

Second.  I  think  as  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  others  have  pointed 
out,  the  vote  in  the  House  yesterday 
was  390  to  25,  including  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  and  I  think  that 
absence  of  partisanship  has  been  true 
even  during  the  debate  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  this  morning.  The  rea- 
sons for  supporting  or  opposing  this 
issue  have  been  expressed  by  Members 
from  both  the  Republican  as  well  as 
the  Democratic  Party. 

A  final  point:  I  reject  as  unseemly 
the  argument  that  the  lists  of  so- 
called  lobbies  which  has  been  stated 
here— on  the  abortion  issue,  on  parti- 
sanship, on  campaign  financing— are 
the  basis  of  action  by  the  American 
people. 

Are  we  supposed  to  say  that  those 
who  supported  with  Lech  Walesa  were 
just  reacting  to  the  Polish  lobby?  Are 
we  to  say  that  those  who  spoke  out 
here  about  the  intimidation  and  the 
repression  in  Burma  were  responding 
to  the  East  Asian  lobby?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  say  that  those  who  speak  out 
in  the  support  of  glasnot  and  peres- 
troika  are  motivated  bv  the  Soviet 
lobby? 

I  would  like  to  believe  there  are 
people  here  who  are  speakmg  for  the 
freedom  lobby.  We  are  speaking  of  an 
issue  of  fundamental  importance  that 
has  swept  the  w^orld,  and  all  those  who 
speak  today  can  agree  when  it  comes 
to  Eastern  Europe  that  our  urgent 
statements  were  bipartisan.  But  some- 
how when  it  comes  to  China,  on  the 
same  issue  of  freedom,  we  are  accused 
of  narrow,  mean  politics  and  grubbing 
to  fundraisers.  That  is  hogwash.  Mr. 
President,  and  it  does  not  deserve  to 
be  given  consideration  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  issue  is  one 
of  fundamental  human  rights. 

I  will  also  be  glad  when  we  have  the 
time  to  debate  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  question,  and  that  is 
whether  there  could  be  a  legal  chal- 


lenge to  the  administrative  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing,  not  one  word,  not  one  action, 
not  one  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  or  anyone  else  who 
supports  the  President's  position  can 
say  definitely  that  a  judge  might  not 
grant  standing  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  to  challenge  the  adminis- 
tration's actions— a  risk  that  does  not 
exist  with  a  statute. 

The  Chinese  Government  made  an 
agreement  with  us  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  students  were 
going  to  return  to  China.  They  paid 
out  the  money  to  support  those  stu- 
dents. Those  students  were  supposed 
to  return  for  a  period  of  2  years  to 
China  before  they  could  come  back  to 
America.  It  cost  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
So  the  agreements  were  based  upon 
that  understanding. 

Now  the  President  waives  the  two- 
year  return  requirement.  He  says  it 
does  not  apply.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming cannot  state  with  any  absolute 
assurance  that  some  judge  might  not 
take  into  consideration  those  argu- 
ments. The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
cannot  say  that  maybe  that  judge  will 
stay  the  effect  of  the  President's  order 
while  they  consider  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's arguments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  strong  legal 
authority  that  suggests  that  that  is  a 
very  reasonable  possibility.  And  why? 
Why  put  these  young  people  at  some 
kind  or  risk  especially  when  we  have 
the  constant,  continuing  harassment 
of  these  students  by  their  own  embas- 
sy, students  who  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  democracy  movement? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  the 
Presidents  commitment  and  desire 
and  his  willingness  to  help  the  stu- 
dents. I  believe  his  handwritten  note.  I 
believe  him  when  he  says  he  does  not 
want  to  see  Chinese  students  returned. 
Many  think  maybe  after  1992,  he  will 
still  be  in  the  White  House,  so  he  can 
continue  the  protection.  Maybe  yes; 
maybe  not.  But  we  may  have  a  differ- 
ent person  in  that  White  House  at 
that  time.  And  I  think  if  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  establishing  this  kind 


of  protection  for  those  individuals, 
even  beyond  1992,  then  the  statute  is 
necessary. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  and  I  have  some 
differences,  as  we  have  seen,  on  this 
issue.  But  on  the  issue  of  whether  Chi- 
nese nonimmigrants  overstay  their 
visas,  I  will  ask  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  report  from  the  Immigration 
Service  that  they  have  one  of  the  best 
records  in  the  world  for  returning 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  visas— one 
of  the  best.  I  am  suggesting  that  Chi- 
nese nonimmigrants  have  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  return  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  question  that  some  of  these 
students  might  want  to  stay.  No  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  I  also  believe  that 
many  of  them  are  committed  to  trying 
to  do  something  about  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Why  is  it  that  we  think  we  are  the 
only  people  in  the  world  committed  to 
democratic  institutions?  We  say  all  of 
our  students  always  return  to  the 
United  States.  But  maybe  some  of  the 
Chinese  students  care  about  these 
values.  Maybe  some  of  them  care 
about  freedom,  those  that  died  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  Maybe  some  of 
them  care  about  building  democratic 
institutions.  I.  for  one.  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  are  all  money 
grubbing  young  people  in  China;  that 
all  they  want  to  do  is  find  some  quick 
job  here  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
to  say  that  does  a  disservice  to  these 
committed  students.  No  one  can  re- 
member what  has  happened  to  many 
of  their  colleagues  on  the  streets  of 
Beijing  and  doubt  the  real  commit- 
ment and  sincerity  of  those  young 
people  to  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previously  mentioned 
report  from  the  Immigration  Service 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Annual  Estimates  of  Nonimmigrant  Over- 
stays IN  THE  United  States:  1985  to  1988 

(By  Robert  Warren.  Statistics  Division. 
Office  of  Plans  and  Analysis,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service) 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Four  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
single  time  that  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  have  debated  there  is  always  a  rich 
tapestry  of  rhetoric.  I  know  when  to 
expect  it,  but  is  very  impressive.  He  is 
speaking  from  his  heart  when  he 
speaks  on  this  issue,  a  lifetime  com- 
mitment to  human  and  civil  rights  and 
it  builds  up.  He  is  very  civil,  but  he 
just  gets  pretty  rich  in  that  and  he  is 
very,  very  real.  That  is  the  very  au- 
thentic part  of  it.  I  admire  that  and 
always  have. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  my 
father  and  another  lawyer  in  Cody. 
WY.  They  were  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  every  case  in  town  for  25 
years.  One  day  in  a  terrible  anguish  of 
comment.  Ernest  J.  Goppert  rose  in 
great  indignation  and  said.  "If  that  is 
the  law.  I  will  eat  the  statute  book."  to 
which  my  father  responded,  "And. 
Judge,  if  he  does,  he  will  have  more 
law  in  his  gut  than  he  has  got  in  his 
head."  And  they  had  a  rich  discussion 
of  that.  I  can  tell  you,  after  they  both 
went  through  contempt  proceedings. 

I  guess  we  will  have  to  decide  what  is 
real  with  regard  to  the  legal  aspects. 
That  is  an  interesting  point.  And  I 
would  certainly  share  with  Senator 
Kennedy  that  it  is. 

But.  this  President  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. The  issue  of  harassment  en- 
tered Senator  Kennedy's  remarks. 
Please  remember  that  this  bill  does 
nothing  with  harassment.  Nothing. 
We  ought  to.  if  we  are  really  con- 
cerned with  harassment,  we  ought  to 
add  a  dimension  to  the  bill,  add  a  sec- 
tion to  the  bill,  do  something  with  the 
bUl. 

I  have  a  bill  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to  be  cosponsored  by  my  friend 
from  Illinois  with  regard  to  what  hap- 
pens if  embassy  personnel  harass  their 
countrymen.  The  unfortunate  part  is, 
we  have  Chinese  students  who  are 
harassing  their  fellow  Chinese  stu- 
dents because  they  will  not  toe  the 
line  on  this  issue.  Do  not  miss  that 
one.  Purity  is  not  a  great  long  stream 
that  just  runs  through  all  human  con- 
duct. There  are  Chinese  students 
saying  to  their  colleagues,  "You  better 
get  in  this."  And  they  are  saying,  "I  do 
not  want  to.  Too  risky  for  me.  My  old 
man  is  in  the  Communist  Party  over 
there.  I  am  not  going  to  play  that 
game."  And  they  say,  "Yes,  you  are."  I 
call  that  harassment.  I  do  not  know 
any  other  word  for  it. 

Then  the  odd  and  final  part  of  this 
exercise:  E>o  you  remember  years  ago 
when  we  were  talking  about  Romania? 
You  remember  the  same  people  some- 
times who  were  saying  give  them  a 
break,  give  them  most-favored-nation 
status,  they  are  going  to  be  all  right, 
they  will  be  all  right.  What  did  they 
do?  Butchered  people  up  and  down  the 
roadways  of  Romania,  and  Ceausescu 
paid  the  price. 


So  it  is  a  great  interesting  business, 
this.  But  you  have  to  leave  this  heavy 
lifting  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  any  trust  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  goverrunent,  especially 
a  man  who  lived  in  the  country  for  a 
year  and  a  half  of  his  lifetime. 

I  yield  to  Senator  Cochran  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  very  fine  leadership 
in  this  discussion,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  real  issue  in 
this  debate. 

First  of  ail,  the  issue  is  not  whether 
the  Chinese  students  will  be  sent  back 
to  China  against  their  will.  No  stu- 
dents will  be  forced  to  return  to 
China.  Under  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General  has  direct- 
ed much  greater  relief  than  that  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  All  Chinese  nationals 
are  included  in  these  protective  orders, 
not  just  students. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  should 
express  disapproval  of  the  repressive 
and  egregious  acts  of  the  Chinese 
regime.  We  did  that  before  Christmas 
when  the  Senate  expressed  its  con- 
tempt for  the  heinous  acts  of  the  Chi- 
nese regime.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives expre.ssed  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
approval in  the  strongest  possible 
terms.  The  President  of  the  United 
Stated  has  time  and  again  very  clearly 
expressed  his  condemnation  of  the  re- 
pressive tactics  used  by  the  Chinese 
regime  during  the  demonstrations  for 
democratic  change. 

We  can  throw  up  our  hands  in  holy 
horror  all  day  long  today,  and  it  will 
not  add  to  the  indignation  that  has 
been  expressed  by  our  country  and  our 
leadership  for  what  has  gone  on  in 
China.  Overriding  the  I*resident's  veto 
will  not  add  weight  to  our  expressions 
of  indignation.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  today  is  whether  the  Congress 
will  express  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  the  sensitive  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
issue  is  whether  the  Senate  will  vote 
today  to  repudiate  the  leadership  of 
our  President.  That  is  the  real  issue. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  facts,  we  find 
differences,  Mr.  President,  between 
what  is  happening  in  China  today  and 
what  was  happening  in  China  several 
months  ago,  at  the  time  this  legisla- 
tion passed  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Certair\ly  the  Chinese  situation  re- 
mains unsatisfactory.  That  is  not  the 
issue  either.  We  agree  on  that.  I  think 
everybody  here  agrees  on  that.  But 
there  are  signs  that  President  Bush's 


calm  diplomacy  and  thoughtful  leader- 
ship are  working. 

China  has  given  assurances  that  it 
will  refrain  from  selling  missiles  in  the 
Middle  East;  martial  law  has  been 
lifted  in  Beijing;  nearly  600  Chinese 
political  prisoners  have  been  released; 
new  Chinese  flexibility  has  been 
shown  on  Cambodia;  the  Chinese  have 
initiated  discussions  on  a  renewal  of 
Fulbright  fellowships  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps  in  China;  an 
important  United  States  training  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment of  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  operating  now  in  China  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. These  are  probably  not  all  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent 
months,  but  they  are  significant 
changes  that  are  encouraging  and  that 
indicate  success  on  the  part  of  our 
President  in  developing  a  new  era  of 
understanding  and  influence  with  the 
Chinese  regime. 

Some  are  questioning  the  credibility 
of  our  President,  like  some  of  yester- 
day's speakers  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  we  should  not  be 
unduly  influenced  by  their  doubts. 
Nor.  certainly,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said,  should  we  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  size  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have 
their  obligations.  This  institution  has 
its  obligations. 

We  are  considered  to  be  the  delibera- 
tive body.  I  do  not  think  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Senate  to  react  to  the 
emotions  of  the  moment.  We  have 
talked  about  the  purpose  the  Senate 
serves  in  helping  develop  and  conduct 
foreign  policy.  We  have  many  respon- 
sibilities in  that  regard  which  the 
House  does  not  share. 

One  of  those  responsibilities  is  to 
ensure  that  our  foreign  policy  is  co- 
herent, that  it  is  predictable,  and  that 
our  I*resident  is  given  the  standing  to 
articulate  that  policy  in  his  dealings  as 
our  spokesman  with  the  leaders  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  the  situation  that 
exists  right  now  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  change  is 
taking  place  so  fast  our  negotiators 
can  hardly  keep  pace.  Before  arms 
control  reductions  csui  be  agreed  upon, 
arms  have  already  been  reduced. 
Before  we  can  negotiate  a  new  config- 
uration of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
NATO,  the  relationships  have  already 
changed. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Congress  caiuiot  act  quickly 
enough.  It  is  not  constitutionally  or  in- 
stitutionally established  to  do  that,  to 
substitute  its  judgment  in  every  in- 
stance for  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  override  the  veto,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mark  my  words,  we  undermine 
our  own  President  and  his  standing  to 


conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  in  history 
when  it  is  vital  that  we  stand  solidly 
behind  him.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Senate  will  do  that. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
President  and  to  sustain  this  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  the 
floor.  Who  yields  time? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
seeks  recognition  for  how  many  min- 
utes? I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  yield  me 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues. 
Yesterday  the  other  body,  as  we  like 
to  call  the  House  of  Representatives, 
voted  by  a  margin  of  390  to  25,  to 
repass  H.R.  2712,  notwithstanding  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  doing  so,  the  House 
reaffirmed  the  highest  and  best  tradi- 
tions of  this  country.  It  put  itself 
again  squarely  on  record  in  support  of 
the  ideals  of  human  freedom  which 
have  been  the  essence,  really  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  country  even  from  its 
birth  and  before  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  House  made  it  clear 
that  they  deplore  the  brutality  of  the 
regime  illegitimately  in  power  in  Bei- 
jing, and  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  accomplices  in 
the  terrorizing  of  Chinese  students 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  United 
States. 

More  than  that.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  action  of  the  House 
has  an  overtone,  it  has  an  implication, 
and  it  says  a  lot  about  the  spirit  of 
this  country.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
member this  bill  became  necessary  not 
because  of  some  theoretical  concern 
but  because  of  a  gross  abuse  of  human 
freedom;  because  Chinese  students, 
fearing  for  their  lives,  fearing  for  their 
safety,  were  being  threatened  with  re- 
patriation against  their  will  to  China 
where  they  faced  imprisonment,  tor- 
ture, persecution,  forced  sterilization, 
abortion,  and  other  terrors. 

A  few  moments  ago  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  mentioned  Romania.  I 
recall  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Doddj  and  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
withdraw  MFN  status  from  Romania. 
And  we  cited  at  that  time  a  lengthy 
roUcall  of  abuses  of  human  rights  in 
Romania,  particularly  the  persecution 
of  church  people  in  Romania.  At  that 
time  I  recall  vividly  what  the  response 
was  from  the  State  Department. 

They  said:  We  do  not  condone  what 
is  going  on  in  Romania,  but  we  urge 


you  do  not  do  anything  rash.  Do  not 
go  off  the  deep  end.  Do  not  take  mat- 
ters into  your  own  hands.  No  matter 
what  you  do,  however  strongly  you 
feel  about  this  matter,  leave  it  to  us 
because  we  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
regime  in  Romania,  with  Ceausescu, 
and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
really  pulled  out  aU  the  stops  to  defeat 
that  effort,  but  in  the  end  they  were 
not  successful. 

Members  of  the  Congress  and 
thoughtful  people  around  the  country 
prevailed  and  MFN  status,  after  a  lot 
of  jockeying  and  filling,  was  with- 
drawn and  the  result  is  history. 

China  is  not  Romania,  but  the  issue 
is  really  the  same.  The  issue  is,  where 
does  Congress  want  to  position  itself 
in  the  worldwide  battle  for  human 
freedom? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking,  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  about 
some  kind  of  theoretical  concern.  We 
are  talking  about  real  people  who  are 
suffering  real  abuses,  who  are  being 
subject  every  day  to  threats  and  in- 
timidation and  the  tactics  of  terror. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  about  the 
case  of  Jin  Han  Chang.  33  years  old, 
father  of  two,  who  escaped  from 
China  and  applied  for  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  At  his  deportation 
hearing  Chang  testified  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  fled  China  was  he  feared  gov- 
ernment retribution  because  of  his  re- 
fusal to  be  sterilized  after  the  birth  of 
his  second  child. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals, 
in  a  unanimous  ruling  issued  on  May 
12  of  last  year,  denied  Chang's  appeal 
and  ordered  him  deported.  In  its 
ruling  the  BIA  said  that  policy  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  August  1988,  which  directed  asylum 
adjudicators  to  give  "careful  consider- 
ation" to  asylum  claims  from  Chinese 
nationals  fleeing  their  government's 
coercive  population  control  policy, 
"were  directed  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  rather  than  to 
immigration  judges  and  to  this 
Board."  Thus  the  Board  found  it  need 
not  grant  asylum. 

The  Board  then  went  on  to  deter- 
mine that  China's  "one  couple,  one 
child "  policy  was  not  "on  its  face  per- 
secutive"  and  that  it  could  not  grant 
Mr.  Chang  asylum.  Fear  of  reprisals 
for  violating  China's  population  con- 
trol policy,  which  can  include  forced 
abortions,  coerced  sterilizations,  loss 
of  job,  housing,  health  care  and 
income  does  not  constitute  a  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  as  de- 
fined in  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act,  the  BIA  said. 

The  matter  of  Chang  is  a  precedent. 
It  is  a  precedent  which  we  seek  to 
overturn  with  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2712. 

There  may  be  some  way  that  this 
csm  be  done  by  executive  action  and, 
in  fact,  that  is  the  representation  of 
the  Attorney  General. 


Let  me  just  point  out  that  the  case 
of  Chang  has  been  on  the  desk  of  the 
Attorney  General  since  last  May.  If  it 
is  his  policy  to  overturn  this  prece- 
dent, he  could  do  that  this  morning 
before  noon.  He  could  have  done  it 
yesterday.  He  could  have  done  it 
before  the  passage  of  the  Pelosi  bill. 
He  could  have  done  it  while  the  veto  is 
pending. 

I  assume  at  some  point  In  time  he 
will  do  so  because  that  is  the  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  happen. 

I  only  mention  this  case— and  I  could 
mention  many,  many  others,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate— because  I  think 
it  must  be  crystal  clear  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  theoretical  problem.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  real  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

Since  yesterday,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  by  such  a  huge 
margin  to  repass  the  bill  and  reaffirm 
its  support  for  this  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  a  really  skillful 
job  of  lobbying  this  issue.  They  are 
doing  their  job  well. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
former  Presidents,  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  issue  on  the  ad- 
ministration's side,  have  made  a  lot  of 
house  calls.  They  made  telephone 
calls.  They  have  had  people  down 
there  for  lunch.  They  have  contacted 
people  in  the  home  States.  They  have 
done  a  thorough,  first-rate  job. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  they 
are  going  to  prevail;  it  probably  will  be 
quite  close,  but  I  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  when  it  comes  to  overriding 
Presidential  vetoes,  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  it  but.  frankly,  it  does  not 
happen  very  often.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause all  the  political  leverage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  administration,  and 
uniquely  so  on  this  issue.  There  just  is 
not  any  political  leverage  on  this  side. 

There  is  a  handful  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  a  bunch  of  Chinese 
students,  who,  by  definition,  are  not 
even  citizens  or  voters  on  one  side,  and 
then  there  is  the  President  and  the  po- 
litical establishment  and  all  that  that 
implies  on  the  other  side. 

So  maybe  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
notwithstanding  what  we  think  is  the 
justice  of  this  case,  maybe  the  veto 
will  be  sustained.  My  hunch  is  that  it 
will. 

I  hope  not.  however.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  why.  But 
before  I  do  so,  I  want  to  deal  with  two 
or  three  issues  that  have  been  raised 
in  one  way  or  another  which  I  really 
do  not  think  constitute  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  think  the 
system  is  breaking  down  because  we 
are  having  this  kind  of  debate  over 
overriding  the  veto  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Personally,  I  think 
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that  proves  the  system  is  working.  I 
think  the  debate  itself  has  been 
useful;  it  has  clarified  the  issue,  and 
whatever  happens,  whether  this  bill  is 
in  fact  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
President,  I  believe  the  very  fact  this 
has  become  the  focus  of  national  at- 
tention is  good  for  China,  good  for 
Chinese  students,  good  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  afforded  another  degree  of 
protection. 

Some  people,  including  some  law- 
yers—may I  say  some  lawyers  who  are 
not,  as  they  have  been  characterized, 
adversaries  of  the  President— have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  of  this 
debate  may  be  about  a  statute  that 
has  already  been  enacted.  There  is  a 
legal  theory  which  says  that  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  submitted  his 
veto,  he  just  did  not  cross  all  the  t's 
and  dot  all  the  i's,  and  therefore  the 
bill  became  law  long  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  started. 

I  do  submit  for  the  Record— I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  it  at 
the  right  time— this  memorandum  of 
law  prepared  by  Lincoln  Oliphant. 
who  is  legal  counsel  to  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains that  line  of  reasoning. 

I  do  not  contend  this  is  true.  Fr£ink- 
ly,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  and  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  an  argument 
among  lawyers,  but  I  just  note  in  pass- 
ing that  that  is  a  question  and  the  way 
in  which  a  President  may  exercise  his 
authority  of  a  pocket  veto  needs  to  be 
clarified  and  will  be  clarified  at  some 
time.  Perhaps  there  will  even  be  a  law- 
suit on  this  issue;  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
any  case  for  legal  scholars  and  others 
who  are  interested,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Oliphant's  brief  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 
Washington,  DC.  January  24.  1990. 
To:  Senator  Armstrong. 
Prom:  Lincoln  Oliphant.  Legislative  Coun- 
sel. 
Re  Notes  on  the  Constitutional  Posture  of 
H.R.  2712.  the  Emergency  Chinese  Im 
migration  Relief  Act  of  1989. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  the  Senate  will  proceed  tomor- 
row to  "the  veto  message"  on  H.R.  2712.  the 
Emergency  Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act 
of  1989.  This  afternoon,  by  vote  of  390-to-25. 
the   House   of   Representatives   "overrode" 
"the  veto."  However,  the  House  may  have 
taken  an  unnecessary  and  ultimately  futile 
act— it  may  have  acted  on  a  bill  that  has  al- 
ready become  law. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  DISAPPROVAL 

The  bill  H.R.  2712  was  passed  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
last  fall.  It  was  presented  to  the  F*resident 
on  November  21.  1989.  On  November  30  the 
President  issued  a  "Memorandum  of  Disap- 
proval" with  resi>ect  to  H.R.  2712  and  deliv- 
ered both  the  memorandum  and  the  en- 
rolled bill  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The 
great  portion   of  the  President's  memora- 


dum  dealt  with  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
the  last  paragraph,  which  is  quoted  here, 
explained  the  President's  method  of  disap- 
proval: 

The  adjournment  of  the  Congress  has 
prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  2712  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  I.  section  7.  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  my  with- 
holding of  approval  from  the  bill  precludes 
its  becoming  law  Pocket  Veto  Case.  279  U.S. 
655  11929).  Because  of  the  questions  raised 
in  opinions  issued  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit.  I  am  sending  H.R.  2712  with  my 
objections  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. '  136  Cong.  Rec.  H  4  (daily  ed. 
Jan.  23.  1990)  (Memorandum  of  Disapprov- 
al from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "). 

The  President  was  attempting  a  "pocket 
veto."  but  he  may  not  have  succeeded.  Note 
that  although  he  sent  the  papers  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  the  President  denies 
that  he  was  returning  "  the  bill  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution.  He 
was.  he  holds,  merely  corresponding  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  not  (in  constitu- 
tionally efficacious  terms)  returning  a  bill, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which 
It  originated. 

THE  CONSTITtrriON 

The  relevant  constitutional  text  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he  ap- 
prove he  shall  sign  it.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it.  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in 
all  such  Cases  the  'Votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and 
the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him.  the  Same 
shall  be  a  Law.  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  Return,  in  which 
Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law."  U.S.  Const.,  Art. 
I.  sec.  7.  cl.  2. 

Therefore,  the  Constitution  provides  four 
options  for  a  bill  that  has  passed  both 
houses  and  been  presented  to  the  President: 
One,  the  President  may  sign  it  and  it  then 
becomes  a  law.  Two.  he  may  veto  it  and  send 
it  back  to  the  originating  house  (together 
with  his  objections);  Congress  may  then 
vote  to  override  the  veto.  Three,  he  may  do 
nothing  in  which  case  the  bill  becomes  law 
automatically  unless,  four,  "the  Congress  by 
their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law"  and  no 
override  is  possible. 

The  F*resident  thought  he  had  chosen 
option  four.  The  House  has  decided  that  the 
President  actually  exercised  option  two. 
(See.  the  reply  of  the  Speaker  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  by  Mr.  Michel,  136  Cong. 
Rec.  H  5  (daily  ed.  Jan.  23.  1990).  Tomorrow, 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  formally  agree 
with  the  House.  (Whether  a  Senator  votes 
to  override  or  sustain  the  "veto"  he  will  be 
agreeing  sub  stlentio  that  the  Senate  has 


before  it  a  genuine  presidential  veto.)  How- 
ever, the  President  may  have  exercised  nei- 
ther option  four  nor  option  two  but  option 
three:  H.R.  2712  may  have  become  a  law 
automatically  because  ( 1 )  the  President  nei- 
ther signed  it  nor  vetoed  it,  (2)  ten  days  (ex- 
cluding Sundays)  have  passed  since  the  act 
was  presented  to  the  President,  and  (3)  at 
no  time  since  November  21,  1989  has  the 
Congress  adjourned  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bill's  return. 

INTERSESSION  ADJOURNMENT 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  pro- 
vided a  method  for  receiving  messages 
during  recesses  and  adjournment. 

"Rule  III. 5  of  the  House  provides  that 
■[t]he  Clerk  is  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  and  from  the 
Senate  at  any  time  that  the  House  is  not  Ln 
session.'  At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  provided 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  101st  Congress, 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  "  135  Cong.  Rec.  S 
16677  (daily  ed.  Nov.  21,  1989)  (remarks  of 
Sen.  Mitchell). 

Section  4  of  the  adjournment  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  239,  adopted  November  22, 
1989)  reiterated  that  officers  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  continue  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  during  the  ad- 
journment period.  The  President  received  a 
certified  copy  of  that  adjournment  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  ad- 
journed last  November  and  only  recently  re- 
turned but  that  is  not  the  constitutional 
standard.  The  Constitution  may  be  read  to 
allow  a  pocket  veto  if  and  only  if  the  ad- 
journment is  of  a  type  that  prevents  a  bill's 
return,  and  the  recent  intersession  adjourn- 
ment was  not  of  that  type  because  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  were  authorized  to  receive  "returns" 
during  the  period  of  adjournment. 

CASE  PRECEDENT 

The  leading  Supreme  Court  cases  are  am- 
biguous and  confusing.  77ie  Pocket  Veto 
Case.  279  U.S.  655  (1929)  greatly  strength- 
ens the  President's  position.  Wright  v. 
United  States.  302  U.S.  583  (1938)  under- 
mines it.  More  recent  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  are  extremely  de- 
structive of  the  President's  position.  Kenne- 
dy V.  Sampson.  511  F.2d  430  (1974);  Barnes 
V.  Kline.  759  F.2d  51  (1985)  (  "The  exUtence 
of  an  authorized  receiver  of  veto  messages, 
the  rules  providing  for  carryover  of  unfin- 
ished business,  and  the  duration  of  modem 
intersession  adjournments,  taken  together, 
satisfy  us  that  when  Congress  adjourned  its 
first  session  sine  die  on  the  day  it  presented 
H.R.  4042  to  the  President,  return  of  that 
bill  to  the  originating  house  was  not  pre- 
vented. We  therefore  hold  that  H.R.  4042 
became  law.  .  .  ."),  vacated  and  remanded 
iDith  instructions  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
as  moot,  Burke  v.  Barnes,  479  U.S.  361 
(1987). 

The  following  note  from  The  Constitution 
Annotated  is  most  interesting: 

"The  Administration  declined  to  appeal 
{Kennedy  v.  Sampson^i  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  Subsequently,  the  President  at- 
tempted to  pocket  veto  two  other  bills,  one 
during  a  32-day  recess  and  one  during  the 
period  which  Congress  had  adjourned  sine 
die  from  the  first  to  the  second  session  of 
the  93d  Congress.  After  renewed  litigation, 
the  Administration  entered  its  consent  to  a 


judgment  that  both  bills  had  become  law 
.  .  .  and  it  was  announced  that  President 
Ford  'will  use  the  return  veto  rather  than 
the  pocket  veto  during  intra-session  and  in- 
tersession recesses  and  adjournments  of  the 
Congress',  provided  that  the  House  to  which 
the  bill  must  be  returned  has  authorized  an 
officer  to  receive  vetoes  during  the  period  it 
is  not  in  session."  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: Analysis  and  Interpretation  136  n.  22 
(1987)  (citation  omitted). 

CONCLUSION 

The  Executive  Branch  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  have  clashed  repeatedly  on  veto 
policy  and  law  during  the  past  two  decades. 
The  President's  actions  on  H.R.  2712  and 
the  Congress's  response  are  but  the  latest  in 
a  string  of  thrusts  and  parries.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  he  exercised  a  "pocket  veto" 
and  the  bill  is  dead.  The  House  has  treated 
H.R.  2712  and  its  papers  as  though  the 
President  exercised  a  traditional  "return 
veto."  The  Senate  is  preparing  to  concur  in 
the  House  interpretation.  There  is  another 
reading  of  the  facts  and  the  law.  however. 
Under  this  alternative  reading,  H.R.  2712 
became  law  on  December  2.  1989  without 
the  President's  approval. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
brought  up  a  very  important  point— 
the  actions  that  we  take  may  very  well 
be  questioned— and  that  is  the  power 
of  the  President  in  the  application  of 
the  pocket  veto.  We  have  had  the  deci- 
sions by  the  courts  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cannot  pocket 
veto  when  the  Senate  is  in  brief  recess. 
The  question  was  whether  we  were  in 
sufficient  recess  this  time.  That  is  a 
question  where  there  are  very  substan- 
tial differences  of  legal  opinion. 

Many  constitutional  authorities  be- 
lieve that  the  pocket  veto  only  applies 
when  the  Congress  actually  adjourns. 
So  the  point  that  is  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  whether  the 
President  is  going  to  rely  on  the 
pocket  veto,  which  he  has  said  he  may 
very  well  do  this  time.  It  is  not  clear 
now  whether  he  is  relying  on  the 
pocket  veto.  And  in  questioning  the 
counsel  for  the  administration,  they 
have  some  differences  on  that;  they 
take  issue  about  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  pocket  veto  or  a  real  veto. 
But  if  it  should  be  a  pocket  veto,  then 
it  would  not  have  to  be  respected.  You 
would  have  a  difference  in  the  legal 
situation  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing 
that  up,  because  it  is  something  that 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  court  would  hold,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  going  to  result  in  a 
lawsuit,  though  it  may,  but  I  submit 
that  information  for  the  Record  just 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  in- 
terested. 

I  really  do  not  want  to  uog  down  in 
the  legal  arguments.  I  am  perfectly 


content  to  let  the  lawyers  argue  this 
out  among  themselves  after  5  o'clock 
at  a  local  pub  or  in  court  or  wherever 
else  they  want  to  take  it  up.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  get  in  the  middle  of  that. 

I  also  want  to  note,  however,  one 
other  legal  issue  which  I  think  is  sig- 
nificant, and  that  is  the  theory  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  may  solve 
this  problem  by  regulations,  assuming 
that  the  statute  has  been  validly 
vetoed  and  is  not  overridden.  That  is 
open  to  dispute  by  some  lawyers. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  made 
the  point  that  the  lawyers  who  argue 
this  are  partisan  opponents  of  the 
President.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
tell  you  who  the  legal  authorities  are 
that  have  brought  this  to  my  atten- 
tion. One  is  Robert  Charles  Hill.  He 
came  to  the  private  practice  of  the  law 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
where  he  served  during  the  Reagan 
administration  as  deputy  director  and 
counsel  in  the  Office  of  Asylum  Policy 
and  Review,  a  highly  specialized  unit 
which  was  created  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  light  of  the  now  infamous 
Medvid  incident,  which  may  be  re- 
called by  some  Members  of  the  Senate. 
So  he  is  a  person  who  has  expertise  in 
this  field.  He  has  some  credibility 
about  it,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  political  opponent  of 
the  President,  although  someone  may 
have  information  about  that  which  I 
do  not  have. 

This  is  also  a  concern  raised  by 
senior  members  of  the  American  Im- 
migration Lawyers  Association,  specifi- 
cally by  Mr.  Jimmy  Wu,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Immigration  Lawyers  Association, 
and  by  Mr.  Edwin  Rubin,  who  is  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Inuni- 
gration  Association,  a  separate  issue, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  also,  Mr. 
President,  to  print  their  statement  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  23.  1990. 
Hon.  William  L.  Armstrong. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  We  have  re- 
viewed the  regulations  promulgated  today 
by  the  Attorney  General  regarding  applica- 
tions for  asylum  from  foreign  nationals  who 
fear  persecution  because  they  have  violated 
their  country's  coercive  population  control 
policies. 

While  the  Administration  believes  that 
these  regulations  would  afford  greater  pro- 
tections than  those  contained  in  H.R.  2712, 
we  remain  concerned  that  they  may  not 
provide  relief  to  some  applicants.  In  particu- 
lar, the  regulations  may  not  overturn  earlier 
rulings  by  the  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals (BIA)  which  say  resistance  to  forced 
abortion  and  sterilization  does  not  consti- 
tute political  dissent. 

Neither  China  nor  any  other  country  is 
specified  in  the  regulations  as  having  coer- 
cive population  control  policies.  Since  the 
burden  of  factual  proof  is  on  the  asylum  ap- 


plicant, he  or  she  would  have  to  prove  in 
each  case  that  China's  policies  were  in  fact 
coercive.  This  is  precisely  what  the  BIA  has 
refused  to  find;  Indeed,  the  BIA  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  find  the  Chinese  program 
to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  governmental 
authority.  As  in  previous  cases,  the  BIA 
could  simply  determine  that  any  individual 
horror  story  was  a  local  enforcement  prob- 
lem, and  that  in  any  case  the  applicant  was 
not  being  singled  out  for  persecution. 

Nothing  in  the  regulations  defines  resist- 
ance to  coercive  population  policies  as  meet- 
ing the  legal  definition  of  refugee  under 
Section  101(a)(42)(A)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Thus,  even  if  the  appli- 
cant proved  that  China's  policies  were  coer- 
cive and  that  he  or  she  would  likely  be  pun- 
ished for  violating  them,  the  BIA  still  could 
find  that  such  applicant  did  not  meet  the 
legal  definition  of  a  refugee. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  regulations  leave 
doubt  and  ambiguity  where  H.R.  2712  is  un- 
ambiguous and  clear.  In  light  of  the  brutal 
means  which  the  Chinese  government  em- 
ploys to  enforce  compliance  with  its  popula- 
tion control  policies,  ambiguity  can  have  dis- 
astrous consequences.  Therefore,  we  believe 
H.R.  2712  is  by  far  the  most  certain  method 
to  protect  these  men  and  women  from 
Chinas  unconscionable  practices. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  Rubin. 

Jimmy  Wu. 

Robert  Hill. 
Former  Deputy  Director.  Asylum  Policy 
and  Review  Unit,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  want  to  go  any  further  in  the 
legal  issues  because  in  the  end  this  is 
not  going  to  be  settled  on  some  kind  of 
basis  of  disputing  the  fine  points  of 
law,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  partisanship. 

I  appreciated  that  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  clarified  his  earlier  observa- 
tions and  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
accuse  everyone  of  being  partisan.  I 
still  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  in  his 
interpretation  of  that  meeting  up  at 
Harvard.  I  do  not  know  John  Sasso.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  about  it.  I  was  not 
there.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  in- 
vited or  not.  If  I  was,  I  did  not  go.  I 
have  only  been  to  Harvard  once  in  my 
life  and  enjoyed  my  experience,  and  if 
invited  by  Mr.  Sasso,  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents, or  Harvard,  I  would  probably  go 
back.  But  the  implication  is  what  hap- 
pened is  a  bvmch  of  Democrats  went 
up  there  and  figured  out  some  way  to 
embarrass  the  President  and  sharpen 
the  partisan  nature  of  this  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
says  that  is  not  so.  I  guess  that  is 
right;  he  probably  would  know  about 
that.  But  suppose  that  is  exactly  what 
happened.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any- 
thing to  criticize. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  what 
the  Democrats  are  here  for,  in  part,  to 
draw  a  partisan  line  with  the  Republi- 
cans, and,  by  gosh,  that  is  in  part  what 
we  Republicans  are  here  for.  to  tell 
why  we  are  different  from  the  Demo- 
crats.   The    system    is    not    breaking 
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down  when  that  happens.  It  is  work- 
ing. 

When  we  just  go  off,  as  we  do  some- 
times, into  a  closed  room  and  make  a 
deal  behind  closed  doors  instead  of  ar- 
guing out  the  issues  in  public,  the 
losers  are  the  voters  back  home  who 
do  not  know  what  the  differences  are. 
who  do  not  have  a  basis  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  indignant  be- 
cause John  Sasso  or  some  Senators  or 
somebody  else  went  back  to  Harvard 
and  dreamed  something  up,  if  that  is 
what  they  did.  And  it  does  not  reflect 
that  this  becomes,  therefore,  a  suspect 
issue. 

It  does  not  say  that  no  good  Repub- 
lican can  back  this  issue.  In  fact,  I  Just 
happened  to  be  reading  this  morn- 
ing  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
reluctant  to  advise  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  the  time 
has  expired.  Does  he  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  further  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  sufficient  time  available  to  him 
that  he  could  yield  me  perhaps  5  or  6 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Five  more  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful. 

I  happened  to  be  reviewing  the  roll- 
call  in  the  House  yesterday.  It  turns 
out  that  the  honor  roll  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  voted  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  President.  When  it  is  all  said  and 
done,  whatever  the  outcome  is  in  the 
Senate,  there  are  going  to  be  more  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  who  vote  for 
this  bill  than  vote  against  it. 

So  il  there  is  any  Senator  who 
thinks  he  cannot  vote  for  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  tainted  by  some  association 
with  the  meeting  at  Harvard  with  a 
bunch  of  Democrats  or  something  else, 
forget  it.  You  will  be  linking  arms  with 
the  majority  of  Republicans  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  So,  it  is 
clearly  not  a  majority  of  Republicans 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  parti- 
sanship is  the  issue.  I  do  not  think  in 
the  end  the  arcane  details  of  the  law 
constitutes  the  nexus  of  this  or  the 
crux  of  it.  I  think  the  real  issue  comes 
down  to  this:  Why  shouJd  we  pass  this 
bill?  The  reason  is  simple  because  in 
doing  so  we  make  an  unequivocal 
statement.  We  make  a  statement  of 
legislative  policy  on  a  matter  that  is 
properly  a  legislative  determination. 

This  is  not  really  a  foreign  policy 
issue.  In  the  end  it  is  an  immigration 
issue,  a  different  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, a  matter  about  which  Congress 
traditionally  kept  much  power  to 
itself.  If  there  is  no  difference— that  is 
the  representation,  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  between  the  result  of  an 
executive  branch  action  and  the  result 
of   a    legislative    branch    action— why 


should  we  argue  with  you  over  it  if  it 
is  all  the  same? 

I  am  certainly  not  one  that  doubts 
the  President's  intention  or  the  ability 
to  kill  what  he  says  he  is  going  to  do. 
What  is  the  difference? 

The  difference  is  this;  We  may  think 
it  is  the  same,  but  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment very  clearly  does  not.  Some- 
how the  Chinese  Government  thinks 
the  legislative  action  is  more  perma- 
nent, is  more  definitive,  that  somehow 
an  executive  branch  action  is  more 
temporary,  more  provisional,  more 
subject  to  subsequent  negotiation,  and 
more  subject  to  bargaining. 

And  I  tell  you  who  else  believes  that. 
It  is  the  Chinese  students,  the  stu- 
dents who  are  getting  telephone  calls, 
who  in  Rochester  University  in  the 
last  few  days  were  summoned  to  a 
meeting  by  Embassy  officials  and,  in 
effect,   this   is   what   they   were  told. 

We  are  going  to  get  you.  Pretty  soon 
Congress  will  turn  its  attention  to 
other  issues,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
will  reach  an  accommodation  with  the 
administration.  Sooner  or  later,  we  are 
going  to  get  you  back  in  China.  If  you 
know  what  is  good  for  you,  you  had 
better  sign  this  statement,  you  had 
better  come  now,  you  had  better  sign 
this  confession,"  as  one  student  told 
me  this  morning,  "because  if  you  do 
not  do  it  now,  it  will  go  harder  for  you 
later." 

That  is  the  issue.  Do  we  just  talk 
about  public  perceptions,  about  Chi- 
nese student  perceptions,  about  the 
perception  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment? I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say 
perception  is  reality,  but,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  this  case,  that  is  evi- 
dently true. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  this  argument.  We 
had  it  over  Romania.  We  had  it  over 
the  Medvid  case.  We  had  it  over  and 
over  again  about  Jackson-Vanik.  And 
at  every  instance  when  this  has  arisen, 
somebody  has  come  forward  and  said 
to  Congress.  "Leave  this  issue  alone. 
You  are  making  a  mistake.  You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  doing.  Do  not  get 
too  tough.  Do  not  paint  them  into  a 
comer.  Leave  it  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  work  this  issue  out." 

That  is  exactly  what  they  are  telling 
us  now.  Maybe  they  are  right.  They 
were  not  right  on  Medvid  or  Romania 
and  they  were  not  on  Jackson-Vanik.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  now.  This  is  a 
matter  about  which  thoughtful,  rea- 
sonable people  can  disagree.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
students,  for  China,  for  the  reputation 
of  our  country,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  is  to  support  this  bill 
and  repass  it,  notwithstanding  the 
Presidents  veto. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  rotate, 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield   10  minutes  to  my  friend  from 

Aloclrfi 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  returned 
home  last  summer,  to  my  home  in 
Fairbanks.  AK,  I  had  just  gotten  off 
an  airplane  after  an  extended  13-hour 
trip,  I  was  tired.  I  was  unpacking,  and 
I  heard  some  turmoil  out  in  my  front 
yard.  I  looked  out  the  window  and 
found  a  number  of  students  from  the 
University  of  Alaska  in  Fairbanks  driv- 
ing into  the  driveway.  I  ha^  no  idea 
what  this  was  in  coruiection  With  until 
I  looked  out  and  noted  that  many  of 
the  students  were  Chinese. 

I  went  out  in  the  yard  and  greeted 
the  students  and  found  a  terrified 
group.  The  incident  in  Tiananmen 
Square  had  just  occurred.  Their  fear 
was  that  they  would  have  to  go  back 
to  China,  that  they  would  have  to 
leave  school,  that  those  who  were  at- 
tending graduate  school  who  had  to 
work  would  lose  the  ability  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  I  know  this  is  an  oc- 
casion that  occurred  all  over  the 
United  States  and  was  shared  by  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  a  commitment 
to  those  students  that  we  would  work 
out  a  situation  so  they  could  stay  in 
the  United  States  if  they  chose,  they 
could  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  could  continue  to  have  jobs  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commitment 
that  is  being  met.  It  is  being  met  by 
our  President,  by  our  administration, 
and  it  is  a  commitment  that  all  of  us 
believe  in. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  rheto- 
ric today,  much  of  it  from  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  who  believe  in  a 
principle  of  supporting  the  I*resident 
on  the  one  hand,  but  enunciating  that 
there  is  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances before  us. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize that  the  President  has  been  suid 
continues  to  be  responsive  to  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Congress  about  the 
safety  of  the  students  by  commiting  to 
never  allow  any  action  that  would 
force  the  return  of  Chinese  students  if 
their  lives  or  liberty  are  in  any  way  at 
risk. 

At  the  President's  direction,  we  have 
seen  our  Attorney  General  not  only 
provide  to  all  Chinese  students  In  the 
United  States  the  same  benefits  that 
H.R.  2712  would  grant,  but  extend 
those  benefits  to  all  Chinese  aliens. 


So  he  has  gone  beyond  what  H.R. 
2712  would  provide,  in  effect,  provid- 
ing even  more  humanitarian  relief 
than  what  was  required  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Attorney  General's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  DC.  January  16.  1990. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  November 
30,  1989,  you  directed  me  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  immigration  status  of 
nationals  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
CPRC")  currently  in  the  United  States. 
You  requested  that  I  report  to  you  on  the 
status  of  these  actions.  This  letter  sets  forth 
the  actions  I  have  taken.  In  each  instance, 
the  action  I  have  taken  affords  relief  equiv- 
alent to.  our  greater  thsin.  the  relief  that 
would  have  been  provided  by  H.R.  2712  (the 
"bill").  (I  have  attached  copies  of  my  letter 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice CINS")  of  December  1.  1989.  and  INS' 
cable  to  its  field  offices  of  the  .same  date, 
implementing  your  directives). 

1.  You  directed  that  I  provide  PRC  na- 
tionals with  an  irrevocable  waiver,  that  they 
may  exercise  until  January  1,  1994,  of  the 
foreign  residence  requirement  of  8  U.S.C. 
I  1182(e). 

I  have  waived  this  requirement  for  all 
PRC  alien-s  present  in  the  United  States  as 
of  December  1.  1989.  This  waiver  is  irrevoca- 
ble. Any  such  alien  who  makes  a  nonfrivo- 
lous  application  for  adjustment  or  any 
change  of  status  may  avail  himself  of  the 
waiver  until  January  1,  1994.  This  action 
provides  adjustment  relief  equivalent  to 
that  provided  by  the  bill. 

2.  You  directed  that  I  take  steps  to  a.ssure 
the  continued  lawful  status  of  PRC  aliens 
lawfully  present  in  the  United  States  on 
June  5,  1989. 

I  have  directed  that  PRC  aliens  who  were 
in  lawful  status  as  of  June  5.  1989.  be  con- 
sidered to  have  maintained  lawful  status  for 
the  purposes  of  adjustment  or  change  of 
nonimmigrant  status.  Again,  this  action  pro- 
vides relief  equivalent  to  that  provided  by 
the  bill. 

3.  You  directed  that  I  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  employment  of  PRC  nationals 
present  in  the  United  States  on  June  5, 
1989. 

I  have  directed  that  INS  grant  all  PRC 
aliens  who  were  present  in  the  United 
States  as  of  June  5,  1989,  the  necessary  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  employment.  This 
action  provides  employment  opportunities 
greater  than  those  afforded  by  the  bill, 
which  would  have  granted  employment  au- 
thorization only  to  certain  PRC  aliens,  te.. 
Chinese  students  in  the  P.  J.  or  M  visa  cate- 
gories. 

4.  You  directed  that  I  provide  notice  of  ex- 
piration of  nonimmigrant  status,  rather 
than  institution  of  deportation  proceedings, 
to  PRC  aliens  who  are  eligible  for  deferral 
of  enforced  departure  and  whose  nonimmi- 
grant status  has  expired. 

I  have  directed  that  any  PRC  aliens  who 
are  eligible  for  deferral  of  enforced  depar- 
ture and  whose  authorized  period  of  stay 
has  expired  be  given  notice  of  expiration  of 
nonimmigrant  status.  This  notice  will  be 
nonadversarial   in   nature   and   will   explain 


the  options  available.  This  action  provides 
for  notification  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  the  bill. 

5.  Finally,  you  directed  that  I  provide  for 
enhanced  consideration  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  for  individuals  from  any  country 
who  express  a  fear  of  persecution  upon 
return  to  their  country  related  to  that  coun- 
try's f)olicy  of  forced  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion. 

I  have  directed  that,  with  respect  to  all 
applications  for  asylum,  withholding  of  de- 
portation, and  refuge  status,  careful  consid- 
eration be  given  to  applicants  expressing 
fear  of  persecution  related  to  family  plan- 
ning policies  of  forced  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion. If  an  applicant  establishes  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  refused  to  abort  or  to  be  steri- 
lized, he  or  she  will  be  considered  to  have 
established  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. All  other  factors  that  may  contribute 
to  a  determination  of  eligibility  for  asylum, 
withholding  of  deportation,  and  refugees 
status,  will  also  be  given  additional  weight. 
These  actions  provide  broader  relief  to  per- 
sons fearing  coercive  family  planning  poli- 
cies than  that  provided  by  the  bill,  which 
extended  only  to  PRC  aliens.  Draft  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  directive,  effective 
upon  publication,  will  be  available  within  a 
week. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  INS  has  es- 
tablished an  Outreach  Program  to  assist 
PRC  aliens  in  the  United  States.  INS  has 
held  briefings  and  consultations  with  res- 
presentatives  of  PRC  student  leaders,  the 
National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Af- 
fairs, and  private  groups  interested  in  the 
PRC.  to  inform  them  of  available  options. 
Many  INS  district  offices  have  also  ar- 
ranged meetings  with  lcx;al  Chinese  commu- 
nity and  educational  institutions.  Each  INS 
District  Office  has  designated  a  p>oint  of 
contact  specifically  to  assist  PRC  nationals 
under  this  program. 

INS  field  offices  are  also  making  every 
effort  to  expedite  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  benefits  provided  under  the  emer- 
gency relief  measures.  As  of  January  12, 
1990,  INS  has  granted  work  authorization  to 
2.779  PRC  nationals;  granted  adjustment  to 
permanent  resident  status  for  87,  with  108 
cases  still  pending;  authorized  a  change  in 
temporary  status  for  225;  and  granted  waiv- 
ers of  the  foreign  residence  requirement  of 
section  1182(e)  for  70. 

Initial  results  of  the  program  indicate 
that  these  outreach  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  PRC  aliens  are  aware  of 
the  available  options  and  are  filing  applica- 
tions. Of  course,  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
developments  to  assure  the  success  of  your 
pKJlicy  of  providing  necessary  relief  to  PRC 
nationals  present  in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornburgh. 

Attorney  General 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  appreciate 
that.  Mr.  President. 

The  Presidents  position  on  this 
matter  is  clear.  He  has  given  his  word. 
He  has  given  his  word  to  the  American 
people,  and  he  has  given  his  word  to 
each  one  of  us.  If  anyone  doubts  what 
that  means  I  would  suggest  they  read 
the  Attorney  General's  letter  that  de- 
tails the  actions  that  have  already 
been  taken  to  protect  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. The  safeguards  are  there.  I 
have  copies  of  the  letter  in  my  offices 
in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Juneau, 
for  those  Alaskans  and  Chinese- Ameri- 


can students  in  Alaska  that  are  con- 
cerned with  this  matter.  I  submit  to 
you  not  enough  people  have  read  that 
letter. 

Those  who  want  to  override  the  veto 
portray  this  issue  as  demonstrating 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  Chi- 
nese students  now  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  not  what  this  vote  is 
really  about. 

This  override  vote  is  really  a  politi- 
cal challenge  to  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority  to  set  the  tone  of 
our  relations  with  China.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  a  President  with 
the  popularity  rating  of  80  percent  in 
this  country  is  being  chtdlenged  on  an 
issue  where  the  President  has  given 
his  word.  I  believe  the  challenge  is  ill- 
advised.  I  think  it  works  against  our 
national  interest,  and  is  likely  to  cause 
a  further  deterioration  in  the  relation- 
ship with  China.  Others  differ,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  concern. 

The  President  is  recognizing  the  re- 
ality that  China,  a  country  with  20 
percent  of  the  worlds  population, 
simply  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  also  a  challenge  to  a  President 
who  served  as  a  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  China,  as  Ambassador. 
Obviously,  George  Bush  knows  China 
well.  He  knows  the  leadership.  He 
knows  that  reform  is  under  way  there. 
I  think  our  President  also  knows  what 
his  responsibilities  are,  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  be  held  accountable  for  those 
responsibilities.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, as  we  reflect  on  just  where  the 
buck  stops,  Mr.  President. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  sever- 
al visits  to  China.  A  few  years  ago  I 
made  a  very  special  visit;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  in  a  visit  with  Chair- 
man Deng,  the  profound  statement 
was  made  that  there  could  be  one 
China  and  two  systems.  It  was  made  to 
a  small  group  of  us  traveling  under 
the  Georgetown  Institute.  It  gave  one 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  mentality 
of  the  Chinese  leadership  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  process  and  a  proce- 
dure. And  when  you  confront  that 
leadership  directly,  they  feel  that  they 
must  fundamentally  respond  in  a  little 
different  manner  than  we  do  here. 

The  point  is,  there  is  change  occur- 
ring in  China  now.  That  change  can  be 
fostered  by  a  process  that  our  Presi- 
dent supports.  So  the  fundamental 
question  before  the  United  States  is 
what  policies  should  we  adopt  to  en- 
courage a  return  to  the  reform  move- 
ment in  China?  I  think  the  President 
has  the  correct  solution  and  an  appro- 
priate game  plan. 

In  the  President's  judgment,  H.R. 
2712  could  pressure  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  retaliate,  in  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  hardliners  now  in 
power  by  not  having  a  potential  way 
out,  in  weakening  the  moderate  re- 
formers that  are  in  the  second  and 
third  tiers  now.  Our  educational,  sci- 
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entific.  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams could  be  in  jeopardy.  That 
would  be  a  serious  setback  because  the 
intellectual  force  behind  the  prodemo- 
cracy  movement  in  China  came  from 
those  very  Chinese  students  who  vis- 
ited and  studied  in  our  country  and 
came  to  appreciate  the  values  of 
American  democracy. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  our  President  who  has  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  conduct  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  should 
speak  to  the  world  in  one  voice.  The 
535  Members  of  Congress  debate  for- 
eign policy  issues,  as  we  are  doing  now, 
but  our  public  debate  should  end  at 
our  own  shore.  We  should  not  let  the 
satisfaction  of  a  quick  emotional  re- 
sponse of  partisan  politics  blind  us  to 
our  long-term  objective  of  a  more  open 
and  democratic  China. 

In  the  first  important  vote  of  this 
session,  Mr.  President,  we  face  one  of 
the  most  difficult  decisions  under  our 
democratic  system— whether  the  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  authority  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto.  Our 
common  interest  in  seeking  to  support 
change  in  China,  toward  a  more  open 
and  democratic  society,  is  best  served 
by  sustaining  the  veto,  in  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  support  the  President.  I  thank 
the  chair  and  yield  the  remaining  time 
that  I  have  to  the  floor  managers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President  and  my 
colleagues,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  move  to  override  the  veto.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  list  of  organizations  that 
have  contacted  me  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation  be  placed  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  thing.  It  was  not  very 
many  weeks  ago,  before  we  recessed, 
that  I  was  here  on  the  floor  defending 
a  Bush  administration  foreign  policy 
effort  against  someone  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  And  to  illustrate  this 
in  a  powerful  statement,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  China,  Winston  Lord, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
that  Senator  Kennedy  chairs.  He  is  an 
Ambassador  appointed  by  President 
Reagan.  Among  other  things,  he  has 
these  sentences  that  I  think  are  very, 
very  important: 

This  I  strongly  believe:  fairly  or  unfairly, 
the  vote  on  this  issue  will  be  interpreted. 
abroad  and  at  home,  not  just  as  a  decision 
on  how  best  to  protect  Chinese  students  in 
America,  but  more  fundamentally  as  a  refer- 
endum in  our  posture  toward  the  current 
Chinese  regime. 


This  is  the  reality.  Fairly  or  unfairly,  the 
veto,  if  sustained,  would  reinforce  the  mind- 
.set  and  mandate  of  those  who  have  proceed- 
ed from  mas-sacre  to  repression,  those  who 
predict  America  will  be  lulled  by  cosmetic 
gestures,  and  return  to  business  as  usual, 
those  who  dismi.ss  the  Chinese  as  a  people 
apart  from  the  global  winds  of  change.  This, 
too,  is  the  reality.  The  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  .send  a  powerful  message  of  en- 
couragement to  those  in  China  whose  voices 
have  been  silenced  and  to  Chinese  citizens 
everywhere  who  seek  a  freer,  more  open 
country 

I  do  not  think  you  can  summarize 
where  we  stand  more  appropriately 
than  he  has  done. 

I  confess  I  approached  this  whole 
issue  not  as  objectively  as  maybe  some 
of  my  colleagues.  My  parents  were 
missionaries  to  China.  They  were  in 
the  United  States  1  month  when  I  W£is 
born.  I  grew  up  in  a  home  with  Chi- 
nese art  around  me  and  Chinese  visi- 
tors frequent.  I  am  probably  the  only 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  grew  up  playing  Mah-Jongg,  a 
game  that  the  Chinese  play. 

I  feel  a  kinship  with  the  Chinese. 
They  are  one-fifth  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. And  what  is  at  stake  is,  are  we 
going  to  send  a  strong  signal  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  to  the  people  of 
China?  My  hope  is  that  we  will  send 
that  signal. 

After  Tiananmen  Square  there  were 
those  who  advocated,  "Let  us  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  China."  I  op- 
posed that.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
up.  frankly,  more  firmy  than  we  now 
are.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  less  dedicated  to  freedom  than 
any  Members  of  this  body.  But  the 
blood  at  Tiananmen  Square  was 
hardly  dry  before  we  were  sending  dip- 
lomatic missions  to  the  government 
there.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake.  I 
think  the  veto  of  tliis  legislation  was  a 
mistake,  both  in  terms  of  guaranteeing 
freedom  to  the  Chinese  students  who 
were  here  in  terms  of  what  it  signals 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  we  are 
sending  the  wrong  signal,  and  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  send 
the  right  signal. 

Now.  my  friend  from  Wyoming  has 
suggested  that  some  of  these  students 
may  want  to  stay  here  just  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  some  may.  And  let  me 
just  add,  if  we  get  a  few  more  engi- 
neers and  architects  and  brilliant  spe- 
cialists in  a  variety  of  fields  here  in 
this  country  as  a  result  of  this,  that  is 
no  great  disaster  to  this  country. 

But  what  has  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  yearning 
that  the  Chinese  students  have  to 
return  to  China  and  bring  democracy 
to  that  great  country.  Some  of  them 
are  saying,  'No  matter  what  happens 
to  me.  I  am  going  to  return."  There 
are  not  going  to  be  massive  numbers 
that  are  going  to  say  we  do  not  want 
to  go  back.  It  is  very  significant  that 
at  Tiananmen  Square  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,    who    bore   a   striking   resem- 


blance to  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
became  a  symbol  of  it  all,  which  was 
repeated  right  out  here  by  the  Capitol 
just  2  days  ago. 

We  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  freedom,  and  we 
ought  to  continue  to  be  an  inspiration 
for  freedom.  But  those  students,  also, 
are  an  inspiration  for  freedom. 

The  students  who  stood  up  at  Tian- 
anmen Square  I  think  excited  the 
world,  just  as  what  is  happening  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  exciting  the  world,  I 
want  to  send  a  signal. 

Now  another  argument  that  is  used 
by  the  opposition  is  this  may  cut  off 
exchange  students  from  China  from 
coming  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
that  possibility.  Seven  thousand  stu- 
dents have  come  since  the  Tiananmen 
Square  tragedy.  It  is  possible  the  Chi- 
nese Government  is  going  to  cut  off  all 
student  exchanges,  but  frankly  the 
Chinese  Government  is  not  sending 
those  students  over  here  because  they 
want  to  benefit  the  United  States. 
They  are  sending  them  here  because  it 
will  benefit  the  economy  of  China. 
And  I  doubt  that  you  are  going  to  see 
any  long-term  cutting  back  in  the 
numbers  of  students. 

We  have  a  chance  first  overall  to 
protect  students  with  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  question  the  law  is  more 
permanent  than  an  Executive  order. 
An  Executive  order  that  is  adopted  1 
day  can  be  changed  or  modified  the 
next.  But  I  think  Ambassador  Winston 
Lord  was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
said  we  are  talking  about  more  than 
just  protecting  the  students.  This  is  a 
signal  to  the  world,  this  is  a  signal  to 
the  people  in  China,  and  I  want  to 
send  that  signal  that  is  a  signal  of 
freedom.  I  want  that  signal  to  be 
heard  around  the  world. 

There  was  another  example  on  this 
floor,  I  think  it  was  3  years  ago  when 
we  overrode  a  President's  veto  on  sanc- 
tions on  South  Africa.  Again  what 
Congress  did  on  behalf  of  freedom  was 
heard  in  South  Africa,  around  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  Nambia  would  be 
almost  at  the  verge  of  independence 
today  but  for  the  sanctions  action 
here. 

I  want  to  send  a  signal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population  we  yearn  for 
freedom  for  you  just  as  we  yearn  for 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe.  That  is  the  signal  that  we  can 
send.  We  ought  to  send  that  signal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1 

Telegrams  Received  From  Supporters  of 
H.R.  2712 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Florida  State  University. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
University  of  Arizona. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 


Human  Rights  for  China  in  Michigan. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Independent  Union  of  Chinese  Students  & 
Scholars.  Houston,  TX. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Clarkson  University.  NY. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Columbia  University. 

Society  of  Chinese  Students  &  Scholars. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
University  of  California.  Davis. 

Chinese  Student  Union,  Tulsa  University. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Brandeis  University. 

Chinese  Students  Autonomous  Associa- 
tion, Boston  College. 

Chinese  Students  Association.  Princeton 
University. 

Federation  of  Chinese  Students,  Universi- 
ty of  Nevada  at  Reno. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
Yale  Association,  Yale  Medical  School. 

Chinese  Students  Association.  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Iowa  State  University. 

Chinese  Students  Association.  Oregon 
Graduate  Institute. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Purdue  University. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
George  Mason  University. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque. 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

Notre  Dame  Chinese  Students  Solidarity 
Union. 

Chinese  Student/Scholar  Friendship 
Union.  Syracuse  University. 

Friendship  Association  of  Chinese  Stu- 
dents &  Scholars.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  New 
Jersey. 

Autonomous  Association  for  Chinese  Stu- 
dents, Rutgers  University. 

Chinese  Students  Association  of  Harvard 
University. 

Independent  Federation  of  Chinese  Stu- 
dents &  Scholars,  Hawaii. 

Association  of  Chinese  Students  and 
Scholars.  Virginia. 

Friendship  Association  of  Chinese  Stu- 
dent Scholars.  University  of  Missouri. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association, 
University  of  Lowell.  MA. 

Chinese  Students  Union,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Chinese  Student  Association,  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship.  Chinese 
Student  Association.  Michigan  Tech. 

Independent  Federation  of  Chinese  Stu- 
dents &  Scholars.  University  of  Rochester. 
New  York. 

Chinese  Students  Association.  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

University  of  Georgia  Student  Union  of 
China. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
New  Jersey  Medical  School. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
Texas  A  &  M  University. 

Chinese  Student  &  Scholar  Association. 
New  Mexico  State  University. 

Chinese  Student  &.  Scholar  Association. 
U.C.L.A. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
yields  time? 


Who 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  yield  10  minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  and  the  time 
charged  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  struggled  with 
this.  Senators  in  this  body  will  recall 
that  it  was  I  who  put  together  the 
little  piece  to  rename  that  tiny  plot  of 
ground  across  from  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy, 'Tiananmen  Square  Park.  " 

I  had,  as  did  others,  echoes  of  Roma- 
nia in  the  back  of  my  mind  as  I 
watched  the  President  veto  this.  So  I 
examined  this  with  more  than  a  little 
bit  of  care.  Those  will  recall  that  in 
the  case  of  Romania  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  continually  down  here  argu- 
ing with  us  that  if  we  would  only 
grant  them  one  more  year  of  most  fa- 
vored Nation  trading  status,  we  would 
see  the  reflection  in  benign  new  pos- 
tures on  the  part  of  that  most  hateful 
regime.  I  was  offended  by  that  then 
and  I  am  offended  by  it  still,  especially 
since  we  determined  what  happened 
during  that  time.  But  the  credibility  of 
the  President's  veto,  which  I  support 
and  intend  to  vote  to  sustain,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  President, 
unlike  the  State  Department,  has 
something  in  hand.  He  has  changes  in 
Chinese  behavior,  albeit  small  ones, 
but  he  has  them.  He  has  an  end  to 
martial  law,  although  not  an  end  to  a 
police  presence.  He  has  seen  an  open- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps  and  for  Ful- 
bright  exchanges.  He  has  an  agree- 
ment in  which,  I  assume,  he  will  insist 
on  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  missiles  in  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  as  I  begin  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  that  Chinese 
students  alone  are  not  the  only  victims 
of  Chinese  repression,  nor  were  they 
the  only  heroes  of  the  democratic 
movement.  They  were  great  heroes 
and  they  were  stern  and  they  caught 
the  imagination  of  Americans  as  they 
fully  intended  to  do.  And  it  tells  again 
of  the  force  and  value  of  America's 
presence  in  the  world.  But  other  Chi- 
nese were  there  and  other  Chinese  are 
here  in  America.  Unlike  what  Con- 
gress seeks  to  do.  the  President  has 
sought  to  protect  the  presence  of  all 
Chinese  visiting  in  America,  not  Chi- 
nese students  alone. 

Now,  the  legal  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  I*resi- 
dent  has  the  full  authority  to  exer- 
cised this  by  Presidential  order,  or  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  were  the  le- 
gality of  it  to  be  challenged,  which  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be.  and  somehow 


or  another  those  students  had  to  go 
back,  how  long  does  anyone  think  it 
would  take  this  Congress  to  act  on 
what  both  have  stated  to  t)e  our  goal 
and  purpose— protection  of  Chinese 
students  and  btisinessmen  and  aca- 
demics and  others  who  may  be  in  this 
country  fearful  of  reprisals  in  their 
homeland?  So  then  Congress  could  act 
quickly  and  decisively  if  one  can  pre- 
sume that  we  both  have  that  same 
end. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  same  token,  if 
we  in  Congress  find  regression  from 
the  state  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves on  the  part  of  either  the  Chi- 
nese Government  or  the  F*resident  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  find  offen- 
sive to  contemplate,  but  supposing  we 
do,  if  we  can  do  it  in  the  first  place  to 
restate  what  we  say  is  now  our 
common  goals,  surely  this  Congress 
could,  in  the  same  period  of  a  couple 
weeks,  pass  the  protections  necessary 
to  assure  the  pursuit  of  democratic 
freedoms  and  human  rights  which  all 
of  us  state  to  be  our  common  goal. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  if  the  Congress,  even  without  the 
President,  finds  that  the  Government 
of  China  not  only  is  not  regressing  but 
is  failing  to  progress  down  a  road 
toward  a  more  open  society  and  more 
political  freedom,  then  we  can  again  as 
well  reenact  this  legislation,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  sponsor  of  such  a 
piece  of  legislation. 

So.  passage  of  this  bill,  on  the  other 
hand  can  result  in  Congress  allowing 
the  rollback  and  the  dissolution  of 
what  the  President  has  already 
achieved.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  pos- 
ture that  the  Congress  ought  to  put 
itself  into  or  a  test  that  it  ought  to  try 
at  this  moment. 

I  say  again  this  Congress  can  act  and 
has  shown  a  will  to  act  and  will,  in  my 
judgment,  act  very  swiftly  were  we  to 
find  no  further  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Government  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  President  of  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  his  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying  I 
find  it  more  than  a  little  bit  offensive 
for  people  to  question  George  Bush's 
commitment  to  democracy  and  himian 
rights.  I  find  it  more  than  a  little  of- 
fensive for  people  to  question  whether 
he  intends  to  keep  his  word.  That  is 
not  an  appropriate  role  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  seen  his  word  violated. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  would 
not  uphold  his  commitment.  But 
should  it  ever  be  the  case,  we  have  the 
tools  in  hand  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
remainder  of  time  I  have  by  saying  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  President  in  this 
initiative  to  continue  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  toward  peace  and  free- 
dom in  China. 


UM 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President.  I  had 
cut  a  deal  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  on  this  side  for  5  minutes  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  now 
have  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out   objection,   the  Senator   is   recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  To  be  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  but  as  I  listened  to  the 
debate  this  morning  I  felt  compelled 
to— out  of  a  sheer  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion about  the  tone  of  this  debate. 
First,  I  want  to  say  that  even  in  poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  foreign  policy  there 
ought  to  be  some  absolutes.  A  foreign 
policy  that  is  always  pragmatic  on 
every  single  issue— and  there  is  no 
issue  on  which  we  are  not  willing  to  be 
pragmatic— is  no  foreign  policy  at  all. 

What  happened  in  Tiananmen 
Square  would  have  gotten  you  execut- 
ed in  this  country.  We  would  have  had 
gigantic  trials  and  put  people  in  prison 
for  life  for  what  they  did  to  those  stu- 
dents. That  is  one  of  our  absolutes. 
You  may  not  take  the  life  of  another. 

When  we  invaded  Panama,  we  did  so 
at  a  considerable  loss  of  life  to  our- 
selves and  a  much  greater  loss  of  life 
to  the  Panamanians.  The  end  result  is 
that  the  President  is  now  asking  this 
body  to  appropriate  $1  billion  to  take 
care  of  the  damage.  But  we  went  in  at 
a  considerable  loss  of  life  and  removed 
a  tyrant,  a  tyrant  whose  brutality 
against  his  people  pales  in  comparison 
to  what  the  leaders  of  China  did  to  an 
innocent,  unarmed,  nonviolent  group 
of  students  who  simply  wanted  to  have 
some  say-so  over  their  future. 

We  all  have  been  rhapsodic  about 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  what  has  gone  on  in  East- 
em  Europe  is  something  contagious. 
not  only  there  but  around  the  world. 
It  simply  says  that  governments  that 
are  enemies  of  the  people  may  not 
stand.  Yet  here  we  are  voting  to  con- 
done the  most  incredible  acts  of  bru- 
tality, certainly  in  the  recent  past. 

When  you  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
you  are  voting  to  condone  the  Chinese 
Government's  bloody  response.  We 
will  always  have  a  tendency  to  deal 
with  dictators  in  this  country  because 
their  word  is  good.  They  do  not  have 
to  go  to  a  Congress.  But  very  seldom 
has  it  turned  out  right. 

Now  we  are  saying  to  those  dictators 
who  have  pictures  of  literally  hun- 
dreds, maybe  thousands,  of  Chinese 
students  who  are  n\  the  United  States 
in  their  files,  'Come  on  home.  All  is 
forgiven."  If  you  believe  that,  you  will 
buy  swampland  in  Florida.  You  will  be 
sending  a  lot  of  these  youngsters  to  a 
certain  death  and  the  fact  that  the 
President  says,  "No,  I  am  going  to  take 
care  of  that  by  Executive  order  or  ad- 


ministrative directive,"  is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  is  not  our  role  to  believe  that 
George  Bush  is  going  to  do  that  be- 
cause the  whole  point  is  that  he  will 
not  be  around  forever.  This  law  will 
be.  I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity  and  his 
motives. 

I  do  not  understand  how  this  bill 
could  pa.ss  here,  something  like  97  to 
0,  and  all  of  a  sudden  people  who 
thought  it  was  a  wonderful  idea,  a 
great  bill,  are  now  saying  we  have  to 
be  loyal  to  the  President.  I  am  loyal  to 
the  President  when  I  agree  with  him. 
When  I  ran  for  office— and  I  daresay  I 
speak  for  every  single  Senator  in  this 
body— not  one  said.  "I  will  vote  to  be 
loyal  to  the  President."  You  can  train 
a  chimpanzee  to  do  that. 

When  you  ran.  you  said:  "I  am  going 
to  represent  you  and  the  values  of  this 
country."  And  if  the  President  is  going 
to  do  it  by  Executive  order,  why  can't 
we  do  it  here?  The  argument  is  abso- 
lutely impotent.  Loyalty  for  loyalty's 
sake  is  corruptive. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I 
have  ever  read,  Mr.  President,  was  the 
inaugural  speech  of  Vaclav  Havel,  the 
new  President  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  is 
a  playwright,  and  believe  you  me,  he 
has  a  wonderful  way  with  words.  He 
said  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia: 
•We  are  sick.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
sick.  We  have  become  morally  unfit 
because  for  40  years  we  have  said  one 
thing  and  believed  another.  And  he 
said  above  all  " 

Could  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  vield  3  more  minutes  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  He  said  they  had 
forgotten  the  words  "justice,  mercy, 
compassion."  And  it  was  up  to  them  to 
solve  their  problems.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  body  and  in  the  Con- 
gress who  for  a  very  long  time  have 
said  one  thing  and  believed  another— 
about  our  deficit,  about  the  state  of 
the  economy,  and  about  this  issue 
today. 

We  are  dealing.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  moral  ab.solute.  The  sight  of  Brent 
Scowcroft  and  Lawrence  Eagleburger 
clinking  champagne  glasses  with  Li 
Peng  and  the  others  who  ordered  this 
massacre  against  their  own  unarmed 
citizens  made  me  sick.  What  made  me 
even  sicker  was  to  find  out  that  they 
had  been  there  before— as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  said, 
almost  before  the  blood  dried  in  Tian- 
anmen Square. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  vote  to  sustain 
today,  we  are  saying  it  is  OK  to  kill  in- 
nocent citizens.  You  are  saying  we  con- 
done it;  we  applaud  it;  we  are  putting 
our  stamp  of  approval  on  it.  Who  here 


did  not  get  tears  in  his  or  her  eyes 
watching  one  of  the  most  poignant 
things  in  the  history  of  the  world- a 
young  Chinese  student  standing  in 
front  of  a  tank?  We  can't  even  get  our 
kids  to  go  vote  to  defend  democracy. 
Only  18  percent  of  the  18-  to  25-year- 
olds  in  this  country  vote.  Yet  these 
Chinese  students  are  bearing  their 
breasts  to  bullets  for  that  right.  I  got 
tears  in  my  eyes  watching  that.  And  a 
vote  to  sustain  this  veto  today  is 
saying  we  favor  the  authority  of  that 
tank.  But  if  you  vote  to  override,  you 
are  saying.  "I  am  with  that  Chinese 
student." 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Excuse  me.  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Simpson,  how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on 
the  time  chargeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
making  sure  I  had  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  were  inspired 
about  what  happened  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  We  all  were.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  admire  and 
respect  and  appreciate  and  support 
the  students  and  what  they  did  there. 
That  is  not  what  is  at  stake  here. 

When  I  came  back  to  Washington 
last  week  I,  frankly,  was  inclined  to 
vote  to  override.  I  had  not  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  it  except  that  I  was  im- 
pressed with  what  I  had  seen  in  Tian- 
anmen Square,  and  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  these  students  would  not  be 
sent  back  against  their  wishes,  to  be 
prosecuted,  imprisoned,  or  killed.  But 
then  I  started  reading  and  talking  and 
listening.  I  did  not  like  a  lot  of  what  I 
was  hearing  in  this  city,  the  way  this 
vote  was  scheduled,  or  what  was  being 
said  by  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  frankly,  about 
the  motives  that  were  involved  and 
what  the  President  had  done  or  not 
done. 

I  talked  to  the  President  about  it.  I 
asked  questions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral about  it.  I  spoke  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  about  it.  trying  to  look  not 
only  at  what  this  action  would  do  now. 
but  what  we  need  to  do  for  the  longer 
haul  in  our  relations  and  dealings  with 
China. 

What  is  the  principal  question  here? 
What  is  our  principal  goal?  It  is  to 
make  sure  that  these  students  and 
others  are  not  arbitrarily  or  unfairly 


sent    back    against    their    wishes    to 
China  to  an  uncertain  fate. 

I  have  asked  the  President  and  I 
have  asked  the  Attorney  General. 
'Are  you  prepared  to  assure  me  that 
these  students  will  not  be  sent  back 
there,  that  they  will  be  able  to  stay 
here?"  And  the  answer  is  yes.  the  Chi- 
nese students  will  not  be  deported  if 
the  Senate  sustains  the  President's 
veto. 

Beyond  that,  then,  what  is  the  next 
question?  Do  we  want  to  stick  it  to  the 
leaders?  Nobody  here  appreciates 
what  the  Chinese  leaders  have  been 
doing  or  saying.  But  do  we  also  want 
to  nudge  them  toward  changes,  im- 
provements, openness,  hopefully  a 
change  in  governments?  That  is  what 
we  want,  yes. 

We  have  a  President  who  has  served 
time  in  China,  who  understands  the 
people  and  the  nuances,  and  he  is 
trying  to  effect  the  longer  term,  not 
only  our  relationship  with  the  Chinese 
but  what  they  do  internally. 

I  believe  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  I  believe  that  he  is  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing,  not  only  for  the  Chi- 
nese students  here  in  this  country  and 
others  who  might  be  sent  back,  but  to 
try  to  effect  freedom  and  opportunity 
and,  hopefully,  democracy  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  absolute  control  and  author- 
ity in  foreign  policy  or  in  immigration. 
Certainly  we  have  a  role.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  you  have  to 
have  a  leader,  a  President  of  whichev- 
er party,  who  can  speak  for  this  coun- 
try and  act  for  this  country  not  only 
on  the  passions  of  the  moment  but  for 
the  long  term. 

The  President  has  taken  necessary 
actions.  I  feel  what  is  involved  here 
today  is  a  lot  of  symbols.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  face:  the  Congress  in- 
sisting on  its  position;  the  President 
on  his  role.  How  will  it  be  interpreted 
by  the  Chinese  in  this  country?  And 
by  the  leaders  in  China?  Maybe  that 
has  gotten  out  of  control. 

But  I  do  feel  that  on  an  issue  like 
this,  the  President  should  be  heard. 
We  should  support  him.  We  should 
not  tie  his  hands  or  take  an  action 
that,  in  the  longer  term,  will  not  only 
hurt  our  relationship  with  the  Chinese 
and  their  government  but  also  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  freedoms  within  that 
country. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  President 
because   I   think   in   this  case   he  de- 
serves the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  facts.  A  group  of 
young  Chinese  students  created  a  rep- 
lica of  the  statue  of  liberty  in  Tianan- 
men Square.  They  quoted  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. They  adopted  the  tactics  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  They  sang,  in 
English.  'We  Shall  Overcome."  They 
talked  about  the  ideas  of  self-govern- 
ment and  representative  democracy. 
And  they  nonviolently  requested  a 
chance  for  freedom. 

A  brutal  dictatorship  murdered 
them  because  they  spoke  out  for  the 
ideals  of  the  American  dream. 

Other  Chinese  students  who  sup- 
ported them  here  in  the  United  States 
became  fearful  of  what  would  occur  if 
they  had  to  go  back  home.  The  Ameri- 
can people  en  masse  expressed  support 
for  these  young  Chinese  men  and 
women  seeking  freedom,  and  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  were  visiting  in  our  Nation  while 
the  tragedy  occurred. 

This  Nation  stands  for  freedom.  But 
our  President  stood  for  geopolitics  in- 
stead. He  secretly  sent  emissaries  to 
Beijing  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  massacre.  He  wanted  them  to  be 
able  to  take  a  token,  a  gift.  He  gave 
them  a  veto  message. 

He  gave  them  a  veto  of  legislation, 
passed  here  in  the  Congress,  designed 
to  protect  the  Chinese  students  who 
were  demonstrating  for  freedom  here. 
Former  President  Reagan  sent  emis- 
saries to  the  Nation  of  Iran  to  trade 
weapons  for  hostages,  a  dishonorable 
act.  He  sent  with  his  emissaries  a 
token,  a  gift:  a  cake  baked  in  the 
shape  of  a  key;  a  bible  inscribed  to  the 
butchers  of  Tehran  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  cake  baked 
in  the  shape  of  a  key  served  the  same 
function  as  the  veto  message  sent  with 
President  Bush's  emissaries  to  Beijing. 
Now,  that  veto  message  has  been 
brought  back  from  Beijing  and  lies 
before  us  in  this  body.  We  are  asked  to 
affirm  the  President's  action  or  over- 
turn the  President's  action. 

Symbolic?  Yes.  Meaningful?  Yes.  We 
must  override  this  veto.  What  is  the 
basis  for  American  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  world?  Is  it  really  tanks 
and  missiles  and  weapons?  We  need 
them  and  we  need  allies.  But  the  real 
base  of  our  true  strength  is  ideas,  prin- 
ciples, values. 

The  Berlin  Wall  was  not  pushed 
over  by  tanks.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  East  Europeans 
before  the  first  chisel  hit  the  first 
stone.  What  pushed  over  the  Berlin 
Wall  was  hope,  the  dreams  of  freedom, 
the  principles  for  which  our  Nation 
stands.  This  issue  is  really  very  simple, 
Mr.  President. 

Passing  this  override  measure  is  nec- 
essary because  it  is  the  only  way  to 
document  beyond  doubt  the  one  thing 
we  want  the  people  of  China  to  know, 
that  if  it  comes  to  a  choice  between 
maintaining   links   with    the   Govern- 


ment of  China  or  links  with  the  people 
of  China,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  saying  to  their  Congress: 
"Speak  to  the  Chinese  people  for  us 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  instance  is  not  speaking 
for  the  American  people." 

The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  it 
is  more  important  for  our  Nation  to 
build  its  future  relations  with  China 
on  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  that  coun- 
try's rising  generation,  a  generation 
which  believes  in  freedom,  a  genera- 
tion that  was  violently  put  down  in 
Tiananmen  Square;  or  on  the  basis  of 
our  fear  of  displeasing  the  old  genera- 
tion still  clinging  to  power  by  virtue  of 
violence  and  terror  alone,  the  genera- 
tion that  massacred  its  young  rather 
than  yield  to  its  pleas  for  freedom. 

We  may.  if  we  follow  the  President's 
advice,  curry  favor  with  the  old  and 
discredited  leadership  of  Beijing.  But 
in  a  few  years,  for  natural,  if  not  polit- 
ical reasons,  they  will  no  longer  be  on 
the  scene  and  the  China  with  which 
we  will  have  to  live  for  another  gen- 
eration may  well— indeed  we  hope  it 
will  be  so— be  the  China  of  the  stu- 
dents who  dreamed  and  demonstrated 
and  died  for  liberty. 

The  President  argues  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  needed  because  he  already 
is  using  his  executive  authority  to 
shield  Chinese  students  in  this  coun- 
try. But  that  is  not  the  point.  This  leg- 
islation represents  the  authentic  dis- 
position of  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
message  from  the  heartland  to  both 
the  present  government  and  the  rising 
generation  of  China. 

The  message  is.  "If  you  think  we  will 
forget  what  has  happened  and  if  you 
think  we  will  allow  things  to  go  back 
to  normal  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
or  great  power  politics,  forget  it.  We 
are  a  young  country,  but  we  have  lived 
already  to  see  the  failure  of  many  tyr- 
annies, and  we  will  be  here  to  welcome 
freedom  when  it  arrives  in  China." 

The  message  is  that  if  the  present 
leadership  of  China  doesn't  like  that 
fact  about  us.  well  live  with  the  conse- 
quences. How  much  worse  things  will 
have  to  get  in  United  States-Chinese 
relations  is  up  to  the  authorities  in 
Beijing.  But  the  message  is  that  if 
they  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
alter  the  course  of  this  legislation  by 
threatening  us,  then  think  again. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  override  this  veto,  but  we 
must,  to  make  sure  this  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear.  Because  the 
Presidents  message  to  the  people  and 
government  in  China  is  obscure  and 
contradictory.  The  American  people 
do  not  support  his  missions  to  Beijing. 
They  are  embarrassed  by  them.  The 
American  people  hear  him  when  he 
tells  us  that  United  States-Chinese  re- 
lations will  suffer  in  the  short  term  if 
we  pass  this  bill:  But  they  think  he  is 
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yielding  to  intimidation,  when  he  asks 
Congress  to  support  his  veto 

Passing  this  bill  is  necessary  because 
it  is  the  only  way  to  document  beyond 
doubt  the  one  thing  we  want  the 
people  of  China  to  know.  That  is.  if  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  maintaining 
links  to  the  Government  of  China  or 
links  to  its  people,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  saying  to  their  Con- 
gress: "Speak  to  the  Chinese  people 
for  us.  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  instance  is  not." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
controlling  time  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  controlling 
time  on  the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle. 
In  his  absence 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  his  absence  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out     objection,     the     Senator     from 
Alaska    is    recognized    for    5    minutes. 
with  the  time  chargeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  without  prejudice  on  this  vote. 
When  I  was  a  young  man.  I  was  sent 
by  our  Government  to  China  in  World 
War  II.  Throughout  my  life,  since  that 
time.  I  have  tried  to  become  what  I 
have  called  a  China  watcher.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  my  late 
good  friend.  Senator  Henry  Scoop" 
Jackson,  in  China.  I  have  also  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  under- 
stand and  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  people  who  have  represented 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  here  in 
their  Embassy  in  Washington. 

I  am  one  who  supports  what  the 
President  has  done.  In  my  judgment, 
it  is  wrong  to  pass  a  bill  responding  to 
the  problems  of  Tiananmen  Square. 
And  I  say  that  while  at  the  same  time 
having  in  my  mind  probably  the  most 
startling  picture  I  ever  saw.  That  was 
the  picture  of  that  one  young  man 
stopping  that  row  of  tanks.  I  think  ev- 
eryone in  our  generation  ought  to  see 
it  time  and  time  again,  to  see  the  raw- 
courage  of  one  person  stopping  atroci- 
ty. 

Yet,  I  ask  the  Senate:  What  does 
this  bill  do  for  that  man?  What  does  it 
do  for  the  people  who  stayed  in  China. 
and  tried  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
their  country?  It  responds  to  the 
people  who  came  to  our  country  and 
sought  the  solace  of  democracy,  and 
are  exercising  the  rights  of  freedom  in 
our  Halls  today,  to  petition  us  to  over- 
rule our  President. 

I  believe  much  more  in  the  people 
who  are  still  there.  There  are  genera- 
tions of  Chinese  who  want  to  be 
friends  with  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  of  the  oldtimers  who 
were  there  when  I  was  there,  and  they 
are  still  in  control  of  their  govern- 
ment, who  find  it  very  hard  to  under- 


stand our  way  of  life  and  our  system 
of  government,  and  particularly  the 
freedoms  that  their  students  were 
trying  to  express  in  that  square. 

In  my  judgment,  what  the  President 
has  done  in  issuing  the  executive  order 
which  covers  not  only  students,  but 
other  Chinese  who  are  lawfully  in  our 
country,  has  been  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  people  who  fear  the  conse- 
quences if  they  were  to  return  to 
China  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  we  should  reach  out 
more  to  China.  They  have  20  percent 
of  the  population  of  this  globe. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  when  I 
had  the  honor  to  represent  the  Senate 
at  the  time  our  then  majority  leader 
could  not  make  the  trip  to  China,  and 
I  went  in  behalf  of  Senator  Baker, 
who  was  our  leader  at  the  time.  I  met 
with  Deng  Xiaoping.  One  time  I  said 
to  him.  How  many  people  really  live 
in  China  now?  "  And  he  said.  "Well,  a 
billion,  give  or  take  20  percent." 

I  -said.  Do  you  realize  that  the 
margin  of  error  is  about  equal  to  our 
population  in  the  United  States?"  He 
poked  his  finger  at  me  and  he  said. 
"Yes.  but  do  you?"  Do  we  realize  what 
it  is  to  try  to  deal  with  a  population 
that  is  exploding  like  theirs  is?  Do  we 
know  what  it  means  to  bring  change 
into  an  area  like  China  and  try  to 
maintain  some  type  of  stability? 

I  do  not  accept  that  way  of  life  or 
government  at  all.  but  I  accept  the 
fact  that  it  is  their  government,  and 
those  people  who  are  in  control  of  it 
are  in  control  of  it.  If  we  want  to  help 
bring  about  change,  make  it  more  con- 
ducive to  change,  make  it  more  open 
to  the  freedoms  in  which  we  believe, 
then  I  believe  we  should  support  the 
President's  veto  and  let  this  matter  be 
handled  under  Executive  order.  We 
have  to  be  flexible  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  assist  these  people  who 
have  reason  to  fear  going  home,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  leave  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  in  a  situation 
like  this,  where  I  believe  it  should  be, 
and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  will  vote  to  support  the  President's 
veto,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
Chinese  New  Year  this  week,  and  Chi- 
nese everywhere  will  be  celebrating 
the  year  of  the  horse.  But  I  suspect 
that  two  groups  of  people  will  have 
rather  subdued  celebrations— the  vic- 
tims of  China's  repression,  and  the 
Chinese  students  in  our  country  who 
are  keeping  alive  the  Democratic 
dream. 

Frankly,  there  is  not  a  whole  lot  we 
can  do  to  make  this  a  better  year  for 
those  suffering  in  China.  We  can 
impose  .sanction.s.  and  denounce  Beij- 


ing for  violating  basic  human  rights. 
But  China  is  not  Panama:  America 
cannot  restore  democracy  in  China 
with  military  might.  Instead,  we  must 
fulfill  our  obligations  by  pressuring 
the  regime  and  by  supporting  the 
forces  of  democracy.  Unfortunately, 
♦he  administration  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  do  that— despite  the  directions 
given  by  Congress  and  despite  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people. 

Instead  of  pressure,  the  President 
sent  his  advisers  to  praise  China's 
rulers  while  they  still  had  blood  on 
their  hands.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
opposition,  the  administration  is  subsi- 
dizing the  Chinese  Government  by 
blinking  at  the  trade  restrictions  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  had 
initially  imposed.  It  would  have  been 
unthinkable  to  be  so  kind  to  Ruma- 
nia's late  dictator.  It  is  just  as  dis- 
graceful in  the  context  of  China. 

So  this  debate  is  about  more  than 
immigration  law.  The  President  him- 
self said  so  yesterday.  He  urged  Con- 
gress to  put  this  vote  "in  the  totality 
of  a  policy."  I  agree.  We  are  discussing 
more  than  visas.  We  are  determining 
what  kind  of  vision  we  have  of  our  role 
in  the  world.  Will  the  United  States 
remain  the  beacon  of  hope  for  people 
yearning  to  be  free?  Or  are  we  now 
just  another  player  in  the  game  of 
geo-politics?  If  it  is  the  latter,  then  I 
suppose  the  President's  China  policy  is 
acceptable.  But  if  his  Nation  truly 
stands  for  something— if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  freedom  for  all— then  there's 
no  excuse  for  the  administration's  po- 
sition. 

I  am  glad  the  President  issued  regu- 
lations to  help  the  Chinese  students. 
But  we  have  to  recognize  that  he  did 
so  only  after  months  of  pressure  from 
Congress  and  the  students  themselves. 
Initially,  you  may  recall,  the  President 
offered  regulatory  relief  which  the 
students  said  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  In  response  to  their  con- 
cerns. Representative  Pelosi  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  expand  the 
President's  promise  of  protection. 
Then— in  vetoing  that  bill— the  Presi- 
dent said  his  new  regulations  went  just 
as  far  as  our  bill  did. 

President  Bush  is  right  in  theory. 
But  in  practice,  the  regulations  do  not 
provide  the  kind  of  long-term  assur- 
ance that  our  guests  need  and  deserve. 
The  rules  can  be  revoked  the  moment 
they  become  "inconvenient  "  or  incon- 
sistent with  whatever  geo-political  pat- 
tern the  administration  wants  to 
follow  at  the  moment. 

I  believe  the  President  wants  to  keep 
the  commitment  these  regulations  rep- 
resent. But  in  a  sense,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  whether  Congress  trusts  the 
President  to  keep  his  regulations  in 
place.  What  matters  is  whether  the 
Chinese  students  trust  him.  And  they 
do  not.  They  have  looked  at  the  ad- 
ministration's China  policy  in  its  total- 
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ity.  They  know  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  And  their  lack  of 
faith  has  two  effects:  First,  some  stu- 
dents will  drop  out  of  school  prema- 
turely to  come  under  the  regulations. 
Second,  many  students  will  just  stop 
spe.aking  out  for  democracy.  That  is 
not  in  their  interest  or  our  own. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  some  of  the 
arguments  that  are  being  offered  in 
defense  of  the  President's  veto.  Oppo- 
nents of  an  override  say  that  China 
will  cut  off  future  exchange  programs 
if  the  bill  is  enacted.  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  confused  by  this  argument.  If  the 
regulations  are  stronger  than  the 
bill— as  the  President  maintains— then 
why  would  the  weaker  law  threaten 
exchange  programs?  Why  would 
China  accept  a  policy  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  be  outraged  if  Congress 
adopts  the  same  plan?  It  makes  no 
sense— unless  China  thought  the  regu- 
lations would  change  but  knew  the  law- 
would  not.  And  even  if  China  has 
threatened  to  cut  off  exchanges,  since 
when  do  we  let  foreign  governments 
dictate  our  owti  policy?  I  do  not  want 
to  choke  off  the  flow  of  democratic 
ideas  into  China— but  neither  will  I 
allow  China  to  shape  our  immigration 
laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  Democrats  are  exploiting 
this  issue  to  bash  the  President.  That 
argument  ignores  the  broad  bipartisan 
support  for  the  bill.  It  ignores  people 
like  Slade  Gorton  and  Newt  Ging- 
rich, both  proud  Republicans  who 
support  an  override.  And  it  belittles 
what's  at  stake.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  security  of  at  least  40,000  people. 
We  are  dealing  with  their  physical 
safety  and  their  peace  of  mind. 

I  do  not  regard  our  override  as  a 
matter  of  partisan  politics.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.  The  bill  was  passed 
without  objection  in  the  Senate.  That 
was  a  function  of  principled  opposition 
to  what  China  had  done.  The  principle 
has  not  changed— the  politics  have.  In 
fact,  the  partisan  politics  have  come 
from  the  administration.  It  is  asking 
Republicans  to  "support  the  Presi- 
dent" even  if  they  do  not  support  his 
policies.  This  is  political— and  it  is  a 
political  fight  the  Democrats  did  not 
seek  and  sought  to  avoid. 

Mr.  President.  1989  was  a  momen- 
tous year.  Millions  of  people  around 
the  world  seized  freedom.  They 
marched  in  the  streets  to  demand 
their  rights  and  to  assert  their  faith  in 
popular  democracy.  The  marches 
began  in  China,  not  Eastern  Europe. 
The  dream  began  in  China.  Let  us 
keep  it  alive— keep  it  from  being 
crushed  by  the  tanks. 

In  China,  this  is  the  year  of  the 
horse.  But  here  in  America,  if  we  fail 
to  override  the  veto,  this  will  be  the 
year  that  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  becomes  a  Trojan  horse.  We 
need  more  than  that.  The  democracy 
movement  in  China  needs  more  than 


that.  The  millions  of  people  struggling 
to  keep  their  new-found  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  need  more  than  that. 
They  need— and  we  need— to  override 
the  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  with  time  chargea- 
ble to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  all  of  us  were  horri- 
fied at  the  brutal  suppression  of  the 
prodemocracy  demonstrators  in  Beij- 
ing last  summer.  Both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  share  the  para- 
mount objective  of  protecting  the 
thousands  of  Chinese  nationalists  now 
in  the  United  States  who  face  possible 
persecution  upon  return  to  their 
homeland. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  bring  about 
change  in  that  country,  in  the  main- 
land of  China.  After  closely  examining 
the  content  of  this  bill,  I  believe  the 
administration  has  already  taken  the 
actions  necessary  to  meet  and  in  some 
cases  surpass  the  objectives  contained 
in  this  legislation. 

The  administration  has  taken  five 
substantive  steps  to  address  the  prob- 
lems that  the  Chinese  students  face. 
In  three  cases,  the  President  has  pro- 
vided protection  that  is  equal  to  provi- 
sions in  the  bill;  and,  in  the  remaining 
two,  he  has  gone  even  further  then 
the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

First.  With  regard  to  notifying  Chi- 
nese students  about  expiration  of 
their  visas,  the  President  provides  for 
nonadverserial  notice  with  no  forced 
departure,  as  does  H.R.  2712. 

Second.  The  President's  Executive 
order,  like  the  bill,  extends  lawful 
status  to  Chinese  nonimmigrant  visa 
holders  whose  visas  have  expired,  pro- 
viding they  were  here  on  June  5.  1989. 
Third.  The  administration's  waiver 
of  the  2-year  home  residence  require- 
ment is  effective  for  4  years.  The  bill 
would  do  the  same  thing. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  provide  em- 
ployment authorization  to  only  cer- 
tain Chinese  visa  holders.  The  admin- 
istration has  extended  the  opportunity 
for  employment  to  all  Chinese  nation- 
als in  the  United  States  as  of  June  5. 
1989.  In  other  words,  it  goes  beyond 
what  the  legislation  does. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  give  special 
consideration  to  refugee  applications 
from  Chinese  nationals  who  express 
fear  of  China's  forced  family  planning 
policy  of  "one  couple,  one  child".  The 
President's  directive  applies  to  all  for- 
eign nationals.  It  goes  beyond  that. 

The  President  is  well  justified  to 
veto  this  bill.  Through  his  administra- 
tive actions  he  has  given  protection  to 
the  Chinese  students  that  are  not  only 


equal  to  those  in  the  bill,  but  exceed 
the  all-important  goals  of  the  bill's 
supporters. 

Some  would  question  why  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  press  this  matter  to  a 
vote,  since  he  and  the  Congress  clearly 
agree  on  treating  the  Chinese  students 
with  the  utmost  compassion.  Sustain- 
ing the  veto  of  this  superfluous  legrlsla- 
tion  is  essential  in  order  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity and  authority  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs.  Already  we  have  seen  signifi- 
cant steps  taken  by  China,  as  a  result 
of  the  Presidents  policy  of  maintain- 
ing open  channels  of  communication 
with  the  Beijing  Government: 

China  has  virtually  ended  its  propa- 
ganda attacks  on  the  United  States 

Chinese  security  forces  have  stopped 
harassing  our  Embassy  in  Beijing. 

Martial  law  has  been  lifted  in  Beij- 
ing. That  is  not  the  end  of  everything 
but  certainly  it  signals  that  the  regime 
will  respond  to  carefully  applied  inter- 
national pressure. 

Step  by  step,  the  administration  has 
moved  forward  on  its  China  policy. 
And  we  have  seen  positive  results.  To 
override  the  President's  veto,  at  this 
critical  and  early  stage,  would  greatly 
impede  the  potential  for  improvement 
in  United  States-China  relations. 

The  most  likely  target  of  Chinese 
countermeasures  would  be  to  limit,  if 
not  terminate,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
educational  exchanges.  Shortly  after 
President  Nixon's  1972  China  trip. 
United  States-China  exchanges  began 
with  the  participation  of  a  handful  of 
Chinese  scholars  in  short-term  orien- 
tation programs.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese scholars  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  an  astounding  80,000.  China 
now-  ranks  second  in  total  number  of 
foreign  students  studying  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  second  larg- 
est number  from  any  nation  in  the 
world.  All  of  that  stemmed  from  the 
outreach  that  President  Nixon  made 
in  1972. 

Both  the  United  States  and  China 
benefit  from  such  exchanges.  In  fact, 
the  democratic  ideals  for  which  the 
prodemocracy  movement  is  working 
have  their  roots  in  these  exchange 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  China,  throughout  its 
history,  has  accepted  the  willingness 
to  accept  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  did  that  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
out  there.  They  did  it  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury when  the  European  powers 
wanted  to  go  to  China. 

And  of  the  years  from  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1947  until  the  time  of  the  visit 
of    President    Nixon     in     1972    they 
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showed  they  were  willing  to  accept  iso- 
lation. So  I  hope  we  will  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  final  word.  Mr. 
President.  This  is  a  political  vote  here 
today.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I 
question  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
a  single  Democratic  Member  who  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
The  objective  here  is  to  get  to  the 
President.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  He  is  riding  high  with  an  80  per- 
cent favorability  rating.  So  what  do 
the  Democratic  Members  wish  to  do? 
They  wish  to  cut  him  down.  Forget 
the  merits  of  the  legislation,  which  are 
all  on  the  President's  side.  This  is 
clearly  a  political  endeavor.  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  that  this  is  occurring  so 
early  in  the  session.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  of  390  to  25 
in  the  House,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  I  think  addresses  the  view 
of  the  bipartisanship  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  let  me  specifical- 
ly read  into  the  Record  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  Ambassador  Lord's 
testimony  on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  China  that  he  refers  to. 
Here  it  is. 

Senator  Kennedy  asks: 

So  in  your  view  have  the  Administration's 
actions,  the  lifting  of  sanctions,  veto  of  the 
Pelosi  bill,  and  the  high  level  envoys  been 
matched  by  comparable  actions  in  Beijing? 

Ambassador  Lord.  Absolutely  no. 

This  is  Ambassador  Lord,  an  ambas- 
sador there  for  3  years,  and  counsel  to 
Mr.  Kissinger  and  President  Nixon 
and  President  Reagan.  Ambassador 
Lord  continues: 

First  of  all,  lets  recall  that  General  Scow 
croft,  we  now  luiow.  first  went  there  in  July, 
so  we  are  talking  about  six  months,  and  in 
that  six  months  the  situation  in  China  has 
gotten  worse,  not  better. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  gestures. 
I'm  not  saying  in  their  totality  they  have 
absolutely  no  meaning;  I  am  saying  on  the 
whole,  they  are  extremely  cosmetic. 

Let's  take  each  one.  For  example,  martial 
law.  They  lift  martial  law,  and  what  they  do 
Is  replace  soldiers  with  policemen.  In  a  way, 
at  least  with  soldiers,  you  know  who  they 
are.  And  it  has  not  been  lifted  elsewhere,  for 
example,  in  Tibet, 

Furthermore,  the  instructions  against 
demonstrations  underneath  martial  law  are 
removed  when  martial  law  is  lifted,  and 
then  the  very  next  day  reissued  again  in  an- 
other form. 

Another  example,  journalists  were  ham- 
pered under  martial  law.  They  lift  martial 
law.  and  then  a  few  days  later,  they  issue 
new  Instructions  once  again  hampering 
journalists  a«ain.  So  there  is  no  practical 
difference. 

Voice  of  America— this  is  another  gesture 
that  has  been  cited  as  progress.  When  I  was 
in  China  for  three  and  a  half  years,  we  had 
a  situation  of  either  two  or  three  corre- 
spondents and  no  jamming  of  Voice  of 
America.  What  happened?  They  start  jam- 
ming it:  they  reduce  our  correspondents  to 
one.  Then  they  let  one  more  correspondent 


in.  So  now  we  have  two  correspondents  and 
jamming  versus  two  or  three  correspondents 
and  no  jamming.  I  don't  consider  that 
progress. 

Missiles  are  an  important  question.  I  was 
heavily  involved  in  that.  But  on  that  issue 
and  on  Cambodia,  the  Chinese  are  basically 
going  to  act  on  the  basis  of  self-interest  and 
not  tawdry  gestures  like  sending  high-level 
emissaries. 

And  let  me  make  a  point  that  Senator 
Simpson  raised.  Again,  none  of  us  are  talk- 
ing about  isolation.  And  on  these  important 
international  issues,  we  can  discuss  them 
through  our  ambassadors  and  through  U.N, 
forums  and  forums  in  Paris,  for  example,  on 
CamlKKlia.  I  could  go  through  each  of  these, 
if  you  wish. 

Prisoners— some  have  been  released,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  is  being  doled  out  for 
public  opinion  purposes,  even  as  they  sen- 
tence and  convict  others. 

The  Fulbright  Program— 

We  are  talking  about  24  exchange 
students— restoration  of  Fulbright  is 
24  students.  We  would  like  to  see  it. 
But  it  is  24. 

I  hope  that  can  be  resumed.  But  again,  we 
are  in  a  position  where  they  cut  everything 
off,  and  then  restore  a  few  things,  perhaps 
with  new  conditions— is  that  considered 
major  progress? 

It  is  a  long  answer  to  your  question,  but 
my  point  is  there  has  been  no  real  progress, 
and  in  many  ways  the  situation  is  worse. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is,  I  believe,  a  very  accu- 
rate representation  from  the  former 
Ambassador  about  what  the  current 
conditions  are  in  China  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  from 
Senator  Simpsons  time. 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  problem  around  here.  The 
problem  is  everybody  wants  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  everybody  wants 
to  be  President  without  running  for 
the  post.  The  handling  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
do  not  like  it,  we  can  change  Presi- 
dents. But  instead  of  passing  laws  and 
interfering  in  his  territory,  let  us  give 
him  the  authority  to  do  the  job. 

In  rebuttal  to  the  points  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, he  dismisses  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  satisfy  him.  They  cut  off  the 
Fulbright  Program.  Now  there  are 
more  Fulbright  scholars  renewed,  he 
says  around  24.  What  does  he  want? 
How  many  does  he  want?  Would  he  be 
happy  with  100?  He  says  on  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers— I  do  not  think  he 
touched  on  that.  Those  were  terminat- 
ed. Now  they  are  started  once  again. 

But  the  important  point,  it  seenis  to 
me.  is  we  have  to  have  an  ability  to 
bring  China  back  into  the  family  of 
nations.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passing  these  laws  that  removes  the 
power  from  the  person  who  can  nego- 
tiate for  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
the  President, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  time,  I  heard  those  argu- 
ments at  the  time  we  were  fighting 


the  Vietnam  war:  let  us  not  interfere 
with  the  President.  But  it  was  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  joined  in  terminat- 
ing the  financing  for  the  vas. 

Second,  I  heard  the  same  argument 
when  we  debated  South  African  sanc- 
tioris:  let  us  continue  constructive  en- 
gagement with  the  South  Africans  de- 
spite the  policy  of  apartheid:  let  us  not 
second-guess  the  President;  he  has 
been  elected. 

The  Senate,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, rejected  that.  I  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  every  time  we  agree  with 
the  President,  we  are  statesmen,  and 
when  we  differ  on  an  issue  that  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  issue,  such  as 
supporting  in  an  important  way  the 
real  freedom  movement  in  China,  we 
are  somehow  partisan.  It  does  not 
wash.  Mr.  President,  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  yield 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  May  I  have  15  sec- 
onds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  debate  has  disin- 
tegrated when  somebody  has  to  rake 
up  the  Vietnam  war  to  sustain  their 
position.  That  clearly  shows  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  on  ex- 
tremely weak  ground. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
differ  with  my  argument  regarding 
sanctions,  when  we  had  President 
Reagan  veto  the  sanctions  bill,  and  we 
heard  that  debate  as  the  floor  manag- 
ers time  in  and  time  out:  Let  us  keep 
the  Congress  out.  The  President 
knows  better.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
the  sanctions  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is 
coming  a  little  more  recent,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Which  way  did  the 
Senator  vote  on  the  sanctions  bill? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  With  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  amd  repu- 
diated the  President's  policy  on  con- 
structive engagement.  At  that  time  he 
saw  the  value  and  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gressional action.  And  I  hope  he  would 
demonstrate  the  same  wisdom  here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  wrong 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Here  we  have 
the  largest  nation  in  the  world,  a  bil- 
lion people,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says,  put  them  over  in 
a  comer  by  themselves,  lock  them  out. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  part  of  the 
community  of  nations.  I  think  that  is 
nonsense. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  a  good  deal  more  about  rela- 
tionships with  China  than  either  of  us 
put  together.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
is  the  President  right  on  this  particu- 
lar issue,  he  is  right  on  the  issue  of 
sending  emissaries  to  China  to  work 
with  that  nation  to  try  to  bring  it  back 
into  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  wonderful 
rationale.  You  have  one  policy  for 
China  with  a  billion,  on  human  rights, 
and  something  else,  evidently,  with 
some  other  smaller  country.  We  are 
talking  about  1.5  billion,  and  that  Is 
too  much,  I  guess,  too  big,  too  over- 
powering to  stand  up  for  basic  and 
fundamental  rights.  Well,  certainly 
those  students  In  Tiananmen  Square 
were  prepared  to  do  it.  I  hope  we  will, 
too.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  not  know  the  difference  between 
Albania  and  China,  we  have  problems. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yielded  5 
minutes,  and  this  Is  an  appropriate 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold, if  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
has  something. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes,  chargeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  us  get  Into  the 
China  policy.  Set  aside  this  veto  we 
are  dealing  with  here,  although  that  is 
part  of  the  whole.  The  question  Is, 
there  is  a  nation  there  with  a  billion 
people  that  has  a  history  of  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  Isolation.  One  ap- 
proach Is  to  stand  on  our  high  horse 
and  say  you  are  not  conforming  to  the 
rules  as  we  see  them,  so  go  off  in  the 
comer,  you  pariahs,  and  stay  there 
and  shut  your  borders  down.  The 
other  approach  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  says  this  is  a  nation  of  a 
billion  people,  and  to  isolate  them 
does  not  get  anybody  anywhere.  So 
these  outreaches  have  to  be  made. 

Surely,  every  step  Is  not  going  to  be 
forward  in  this  relationship.  It  re- 
quires patience.  But  what  is  the  objec- 
tive? The  objective  is  to  see  that 
human  rights  are  observed  In  that 
nation,  to  make  them  part  of  the 
world.  One  way  Is  to  send  them  off  as 
pariahs,  aAd  that  Is  going  to  go  any- 
where. That  Is  the  procedure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wishes  to 
follow,  apparently.  Criticize,  criticize, 
criticize.  That  Is  easy.  Somebody  Is  re- 
sponsible. It  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  outreach  program  that 
he  is  doing— certainly  we  have  sanc- 
tions of  the  type  Imposed  on  them,  but 
gradually  he  Is  going  to  succeed  In 
bringing  China  back  Into  the  family  of 
nations.  I  think  that  Is  a  worthwhile 
objective.    He   is   proceeding   on   the 


right  path.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  time  for  me  to  enter  this  debate. 
I  have  prepared  remarks,  but  coming 
to  this  floor  and  listening  to  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Chatee,  reminds 
me  of  the  fact  that  those  of  us  that 
are  friends  of  China  are  going  to  be 
voting  to  override  this  veto. 

In  1956,  Warren  Magnuson  and  I  de- 
bated trade  with  Red  China.  We  were 
the  only  ones  for  It,  I  think,  in  the 
whole  United  States.  We  understand 
that  we  must  deal  with  China,  It  Is 
part  of  this  world.  But  we  must  vote  to 
override  this  veto. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  China,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has,  and 
as  many  other  Members  of  this  Senate 
have,  both  In  public  life  and  in  private 
life.  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  Issue.  This  Is  an  Issue 
that  deals  with  values  and  with  qual- 
ity of  life  and  with  message  and,  yes, 
with  symbols.  That  Is  why  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  vote  to  over- 
ride President  Bush's  veto  of  H.R. 
2712,  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immi- 
gration Relief  Act  of  1989.  This  legis- 
lation Initially  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  403  to  0,  and  by  a  unanimous 
voice  In  the  Senate.  Yesterday's  vote 
In  the  House  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  was  390  to  25.  To  say  that 
this  measure  enjoys  broad,  bipartisan 
support  is  an  imderstatement.  To  sug- 
gest, as  President  Bush  did  yesterday, 
that  "crass  politics"  are  behind  this 
effort  to  protect  Chinese  students 
living  in  our  coimtry,  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  this  administration's  Inability 
to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  Ameri- 
can public's  shock  caused  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Chinese  leadership  last 
spring,  and  the  fear  that  is  felt  by 
those  students  living  in  our  coimtry. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  Intense  politi- 
cal pressure  being  exerted  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  Memt)ers  of  the  mi- 
nority in  this  body.  This  Issue  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  question  of  partisan 
loyalties.  It  is  not  a  fight  between  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  Rather,  it 
must  be  elevated  to  a  bipartisan  loyal- 
ty to  the  most  basic  and  cherished 
tenets  of  our  faith  In  democracy.  No 
political  party  has  cornered  the 
market  on  those  values.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  political 
courage  shown  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  effort  for  many 
months,  and  has  spoken  so  eloquently 
here  today. 

China  Is  a  coimtry  with  a  long  histo- 
ry, and  a  long  view  of  history.  Unfor- 
tunately there  Is  an  attitude  in  Beijing 
that  this  worldwide  criticism  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  will  soon 
pass  away,  particularly  if  Chinese 
leadership  continues  to  Insist  that  the 


incident  never  occurred.  But  we  must 
send  a  message  so  they  know,  the 
world  knows  that  Innocent  Chinese 
citizens  were  killed  last  spring  because 
they  dared  to  stand  for  peaceful  demo- 
cratic change.  Living  as  we  do  In  a 
country  that  was  founded  by  patriots 
who  stood  up  and  sometimes  gave 
their  lives  in  opposition  to  tj^anny,  we 
see  in  the  deaths  In  Tianarunen 
Square  a  modem  example  of  the 
choice  faced  by  Patrick  Henry,  "Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

I  recently  met  with  Chinese  students 
who  are  studying  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  They  are 
among  the  best  and  the  brightest  of 
the  new  generation  In  China.  They  are 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  tragic 
deaths  of  their  friends  and  loved  ones, 
and  they  are  fearful  for  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  their  families.  Presi- 
dent Bush  assures  us  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear,  that  his  administrative 
action  provides  a  full  measure  of  pro- 
tection. Those  students  told  me  that 
without  passing  this  veto  override,  we 
win  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  Much  as  they  would 
like  to  believe  in  and  trust  our  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  their  own  Government  they 
fear.  How  can  we  refuse  to  honor  their 
request? 

"To  argue  the  relative  levels  of  pro- 
tection between  H.R.  2712  and  the 
President's  administrative  actions 
misses  the  point  of  today's  action. 
China  is  a  country  to  which  the  sub- 
tlety of  symbols  and  actions  mean 
more  than  words.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son said,  "Sir  the  noise  of  your  actions 
is  so  loud  I  csmnot  hear  the  words  you 
speak."  One  student  in  Seattle  told  me 
he  has  remained  an  avid  reader  of  the 
Peoples  Daily  while  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  He  said  the  events  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  peaceful  demo- 
cratic chsmge  has  been  sweeping  away 
repressive  governments  in  country 
after  country,  has  been  Ignored  in  the 
Peoples  Daily.  Likewise,  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre  has  been  ig- 
nored in  that  newspaper.  One  event 
that  did  receive  full,  front-page  cover- 
age, with  several  pictures,  was  the 
secret  visit  by  President  Bush's  per- 
sonal emissary.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Brent  Scowcroft,  The  administra- 
tion would  have  us  believe  that  the 
President's  summit  meeting  at  Malta 
necessitated  the  visit.  The  Peoples 
World  told  the  citizens  of  China  that 
the  visit  was  Intended  to  demonstrate 
our  ongoing  mutual  interests.  The 
Chinese  students  living  in  Seattle  be- 
lieve that  our  mutual  Interests  are  in 
the  truth,  and  in  peaceful  democratic 
change  in  their  society.  We  must  deal 
with  values. 

Long  after  this  vote,  we  will  be  left 
with  mental  Images  of  events  that 
began  peacefully  in  Tianarunen 
Square  and  continue  today  here  In 
this  Chamber.  We  shall  never  forget 
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the  sight  of  one  brave  man  standing  in 
front  of  a  row  of  tanks,  bringing  them 
to  a  halt  with  a  show  of  courage  that 
inspires  all  freedom  loving  people.  It  is 
a  tragedy  that  millions  of  Chinese  citi- 
zens are  denied  the  right  to  know  that 
one  of  their  fellow  citizens  showed 
such  courage.  And  yet  the  Peoples 
World  is  only  too  eager  to  remind  the 
Chinese  people  of  General  Scowcroffs 
toast,  when  he  said: 

In  both  our  societies  there  are  voices  of 
those  who  seek  to  redirect  or  frustrate  our 
cooperation.  We  both  must  take  bold  meas 
ures  to  overcome  these  negative  forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  take  a  bold  measure  to 
stand  with  the  voices  in  both  of  our  so- 
cieties who  seek  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peaceful  democratic  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act. 

I  hope  we  will  override  this  veto  and 
do  it  by  a  big  margin  and  a  bipartisan 
margin  today  because  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  as  those  values  are  what 
is  carrying  the  world  today. 

I  thank  the  President  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Would  you  review 
the  time  please.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will. 
Thirty-nine  minutes  and  43  seconds 
for  the  proponents  side;  and  19  min- 
utes for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  few  more  requests.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  is  taking  place 
here  is  a  terrible  misconception;  one  I 
do  not  want  to  be  painted  with.  It  is 
somehow  if  we  support  the  President 
and  say  that  we  believe  that  in  this 
matter  and  other  matters  the  Presi- 
dent should  conduct  foreign  policy, 
that  somehow  we  are  not  concerned 
with  freedom  and  democracy  in  China. 
That  we  are  opposed  to  democracy; 
that  we  are  not  concerned  about 
human  rights  and  the  terror  that 
comes  with  its  abuses  saw  we  all 
shared  revulsion  at  the  crushing  of 
the  students  in  their  drive  for  democ- 
racy and  the  ruthless  manner  in  which 
it  was  put  down. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  simply  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  Literally  every 
Senator  supported  the  resolution  of 
May  31  calling  for  and  encouraging 
the  democracy  movement  in  China 
and  on  July  14  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  condemning  China  for  re- 
pression of  the  student  movements  in 
China.  Every  Member  joined  in  the 
outcry. 

Indeed  to  suggest  that  somehow  be- 
cause   the    President    of    the    United 


States  had  indicated  that  not  only 
does  he  support  the  principles  of  the 
legislation,  but  goes  beyond  that 
which  we  are  considering,  and  indeed 
feels  that  he  will  have  greater  leverage 
in  the  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
in  a  manner  in  which  will  give  freedom 
an  opportunity  in  China,  that  the 
second  guessers  come  forth  and  charge 
that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  we 
do  not  share  concern  for  human 
rights,  that  we  are  not  outraged  is 
itself  outrageous. 

I  am  outraged  at  what  took  place.  I 
am  outraged  at  the  statement  that  the 
foreign  ministry  of  China  issued 
today.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  press  release  which 
I  submit  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Embassy  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China 
Washington.  DC.  January  25.  1990. 
Foreign     Ministry     Spokesman     on     U.S. 

House  of  Representatives'  Another  Bill 

Concerning  Chinese  Students 

Beijing,  January  25  < Xinhua). —A  Chinese 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  today  ex- 
pressed "great  indignation  "  at  the  adoption 
by  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  an- 
other bill  concerning  Chinese  studying 
abroad. 

In  disregard  of  the  repeated  opposition 
from  the  Chinese  side,  the  spokesman  said, 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  adopt  yet  another  bill  on  the 
question  of  Chinese  studying  in  the  United 
States,  trying  to  obstruct  their  return  to 
China  for  service  in  their  home  country  on 
the  excuse  of  their  possible  "persecution" 
after  return  to  China  and  attempting, 
through  this,  to  support  the  members  of  the 
reactionary  organizations  of  the  "Front  For 
Democracy  in  China"  and  the  "Democratic 
Federation  of  China "  in  their  activities 
against  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Ignoring  the  facts,  he  said,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  based  its  law-making  on 
rumors,  fully  revealing  its  anti-China  posi- 
tion. 

He  said  the  move  also  runs  counter  to 
international  practice  and  the  agreements 
reached  between  China  and  the  U.S..  dis- 
rupts the  Sino-U.S.  exchanges  in  the  cultur- 
al and  educational  fields  and  interferes 
grossly  in  China'.s  Internal  affairs. 

We  express  great  indignation  at  and 
strongly  condemn  this  hegemonist  act  of 
the  U.S  House  of  Representatives."  he  said. 

Should  the  U.S.  Senate  also  adopt  such  a 
bill,  the  spokesman  said,  it  would  certainly 
do  serious  harm  to  Sino-U.S.  relations  and 
further  impair  the  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges  between  the  two  countries. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  side  to  take  prompt  and 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  situation,  "  he  said,  "otherwise, 
the  U.S.  side  must  be  held  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  arising  therefrom." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  says  that  he  expresses 
great  indignation"  at  the  adoption  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  of 
another  bill  concerning  Chinese  study- 
ing abroad. 

How  dare  he  condemn  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  threaten,  by 


implication,  the  Senate  and  threaten, 
by  way  of  this  release,  that  somehow 
things  will  be  different  whatever  the 
course  of  action  that  we  undertake.  I 
resent  that. 

I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  that  it 
further  feeds  the  fears  and  anxieties 
that  people  might  have.  But  I  have  to 
tell  you  something:  I  have  trust  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
when  he  said  to  me  yesterday,  "Sena- 
tor, no  student  will  be  forced  to  leave 
against  his  will,"  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  would  gain  by  embar- 
rassing him,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
is  being  attempted  here  today. 

Are  we  really  saying  that  George 
Bush  does  not  care  for  human  rights, 
that  he  does  not  care,  that  he  is  not 
concerned?  We  may  differ  as  to  how 
he  conducts  foreign  policy,  and  that  is 
legitimate,  and  I  think  it  may  have 
been  a  faux  pas  to  send  a  delegation 
over  there  and  have  Scowcroft  photo- 
graphed toasting  champagne,  and 
have  all  the  implications  we  heard  at- 
tendant with  it.  But  it  is  nothing  but 
naked  politics  to  suggest  that  the 
President  in  attempting  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  in  the  best  maimer  he 
sees  fit  that  he  is  somehow  compro- 
mising freedom,  or  somehow  does  not 
care  about  human  rights. 

That  is  wrong.  That  is  a  brutal 
attack  on  the  foundations  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  and  it  is  a 
personal  attack.  And  while  I  may  have 
had  misgivings  about  our  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  and  whether  or  not  we 
may  or  may  not  have  been  sending  the 
wrong  signals.  I  want  to  tell  you  we 
will  be  sending  the  wrong  signal  as  it 
relates  to  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
need  today  not  only  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  China  but  elsewhere 
in  the  fast-moving,  changing  dynamic 
times  in  world  events. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto  notwithstanding 
my  indignation  at  the  Chinese  leaders, 
notwithstanding  the  prepression,  the 
brutal  repression  that  we  saw  take 
place  in  "Tiananmen  Square,  notwith- 
standing what  their  Foreign  Minister 
said  today,  I  am  going  to  support  our 
President. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  President 
Bush's  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emer- 
gency Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act, 
and  in  support  of  the  motion  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

In  the  months  before  June  3.  Ameri- 
cans—indeed, the  entire  world- 
watched  with  admiration  as  the  stu- 
dents and  workers  in  Tiananmen 
Square  demonstrated  peacefully  for 
freedom.    The    students'    struggle    for 


freedom  and  democracy  so  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  our  own  forefathers 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  the 
similarity  could  not  go  unnoticed 
when  the  students  constructed  their 
own  Goddess  of  Democracy  in  the 
center  of  the  square. 

But  hope  turned  to  horror,  and  the 
students'  cries  for  freedom  turned  to 
screams  of  pain  and  grief  for  those 
brutally  gunned-down  by  the  so-called 
Peoples  Army,  ordered  to  the  scene  by 
Chinese  leaders  Deng  Xiaoping.  Li 
Peng,  and  other  Communist  hard- 
liners. 

Repression  inside  China  continues, 
only  it  is  not  as  public  as  or  as  tele- 
vised as  it  was  in  June.  Also  today,  ac- 
cording to  our  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  the  United  States 
hosts  40,000  students  from  China. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity—to the  cause  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  China  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves—not to  subject  those  Chinese 
students  now  in  our  country  to  the 
same  fate  their  brothers  and  sisters 
suffered  last  June  and  continue  to 
endure  today. 

We  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
guarantee,  not  just  to  promise,  those 
Chinese  students  that  they  will  not  be 
sent  back  to  their  homeland  where  all 
will  loose  their  freedom  and  some 
their  lives. 

Repression  persists  in  China,  despite 
Deng's  limited  pledge  to  lift  martial 
law  in  Beijing. 

The  Chinese  Government  continues 
to  round  up  students  accused  of  sup- 
porting the  prodemocracy  movement. 

Reeducation  camps  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

These  actions  are  clear  indications 
that  the  Chinese  Government  will 
suppress  any  freedom  of  expression 
and  severely  punish  those  who  advo- 
cate democracy  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  we  face 
today  is  clear. 

The  choice  is  not  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  seek 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
will  condemn  those  responsible  for  the 
June  massacre  and  the  continued  re- 
pression of  the  prodemocracy  move- 
ment in  China. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  tie  our 
foreign  policy  to  the  future  of  China, 
a  future  of  freedom  and  democracy,  or 
whether  we  align  with  the  forces  of 
the  past,  of  repression,  political  stag- 
nation and  corruption. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  made  its  choice. 

And  it's  wrong— dead  wrong. 

During  one  of  his  secret  visits  to 
Beijing,  the  President's  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  Brent  Scowcroft.  met 
with  top  Chinese  leaders. 

In  both  our  societies,  there  are  voices  of 
those  who  seek  to  redirect  or  frustrate  our 


cooperation.  We  must  both  take  bold  meas- 
ures to  overcome  those  negative  forces. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
choose  to  align  ourselves  with  positive 
forces— those  forces  represent  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Chinese  people  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Positive  forces  represent  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  American  people, 
and  I  believe  the  Senate  as  well.  And 
those  forces  are  represented  by  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  nationals  who  will  be 
protected  by  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergen- 
cy Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act, 
and  to  stop  this  betrayal  of  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Jan.  24. 

1990] 

Send  Message  to  Beijing 

Concerned  about  the  fate  of  pro-democra- 
cy Chinese  students  in  the  United  States 
with  time  running  out  on  their  visas.  Con- 
gress last  November  passed  a  law  allowing 
those  students  to  extend  their  stays.  The 
lawmakers'  concerns,  expressed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  House  and  a  voice  vote  in 
the  Senate,  were  on  target. 

The  Chinese  government  still  is  prosecut- 
ing and  jailing  students  who  participated  in 
last  spring's  demonstration.  There's  no  tell- 
ing what  retaliatory  action  would  be  taken 
against  those  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States  who  only  supported  the  dem- 
onstrations and  who  now  are  faced  with 
having  to  return  home. 

But  F»resident  Bush,  arguing  that  the  con- 
gressional act  could  jeopardize  future  Chi- 
nese exchange  programs,  vetoed  the  meas- 
ure. 

Today,  Congress  is  set  to  attempt  an  over- 
ride. The  effort,  aimed  at  protecting  the 
students  but  also  at  sending  a  strong 
human-rights  message  to  Beijing,  deserves 
enthusiastic  support. 

The  United  States  cannot  isolate  the  Chi- 
nese, the  president  argues,  and  can  best  im- 
prove human  rights  in  the  country  by  main- 
taining contacts  and  nurturing  relationships 
with  Chinese  leaders.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  the  Reagan  administration  tried  to  do 
in  South  Africa.  But  the  policy  of  "construc- 
tive engagement"  didn't  work  with  Pretoria. 
It  has  been  rejected  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. Why  should  anybody  think  things 
will  be  different  with  Beijing?  The  president 
notes  that  the  Chinese  have  declared  an  end 
to  martial  law.  But  that  cosmetic  action  in 
one  way  signaled  an  improvement  in  human 
rights. 

There's  been  no  indication  that  the  Chi- 
nese government  takes  seriously  American 
entreaties  to  allow  freedom  of  expression 
and  movement.  To  the  contrary,  the  Bush 
administration  has  rewarded  Chinese  bru- 
tality by  sending  top-level  missions  to  Beij- 
ing in  violation  of  U.S.  policy,  and  by  lifting 
some  sanctions  against  China. 

Regarding  the  students.  Bush  claims  to 
have  done  what  Congress  wanted  by  signing 


an  executive  order  protecting  the  Chinese 
students'  status  under  the  existing  law. 
That's  a  limp  approach— executive  orders 
easily  can  be  changed.  It  undermines  the 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  forces  for  freedom  In  China. 

Congress  needs  to  communicate  Its  views 
not  only  to  Beijing  but  also  to  the  White 
House.  It  can  do  that  by  overriding  the 
president's  wrongheaded  November  veto. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  14.  1990] 

Chrokolocy  or  Betrayal 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

This  is  the  chronology  of  the  American 
betrayal  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
China.  It  is  worth  studying.  There  is  still  a 
chance  to  recover  some  of  America's  honor. 

June  4.  1989:  The  Communist  rulers  of 
China  order  military  troops  to  shoot  down 
students  and  workers  peacefully  demon- 
strating for  a  taste  of  freedom.  Hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  die.  In  the  weeks  that 
follow  thousands  are  arrested:  most  are  stUl 
in  jail. 

June  20:  President  Bush  orders  some  mild 
sanctions  against  China.  He  says  any  high- 
level  contacts  with  the  murderers  of  Beijing 
are  suspended  until  they  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  demonstrators'  aspirations. 

Early  July:  Exact  date  still  secret.  Mr. 
Bush  sends  a  high-level  mission  to  China 
but  keeps  that  fact  hidden. 

July-November:  More  executions.  New 
waves  of  arrests,  closing  in  tighter  on  stu- 
dent leaders  who  had  escaped;  purging  of 
officials  who  had  shown  any  sympathy  with 
them. 

Nov.  30:  Mr.  Bush  vetoes  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  without  opposition  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  guarantee  that  Chi- 
nese students  now  in  this  country  would  not 
be  forced  to  return  to  China  as  long  as  they 
were  in  danger. 

Dec.  9:  A  top-level  mission  is  sent  publicly 
to  Beijing.  Warm  exchanges  of  toasts  with 
the  men  who  ordered  the  murders.  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  say  whether  other  secret 
missions  were  sent  to  China. 

Dec.  10-24:  Mr.  Bush  says  some  sanctions 
well  be  lifted.  Brushes  aside  protests  from 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
Congress. 

Administration  makes  it  plain  that  it  ex- 
pects gestures  from  Chinese  Communists 
before  Congress  reconvenes  to  try  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

Jan.  2-3.  1990:  American  organizations 
like  the  International  League  for  Human 
Rights  provide  information  detailing  arrests 
and  executions,  which  have  continued  since 
the  June  murders. 

Chinese  students  say  at  least  10,000  dem- 
onstrators are  still  in  jail,  beg  Mr.  Bush  to 
demand  their  release. 

Chinese  Communists  den'junce  Eastern 
European  revolutions,  show  even  stronger 
determination  not  to  loosen  their  owti  con- 
trol. 

Jan.  10:  Chinese  Communists,  as  predict- 
ed, announce  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Beij- 
ing—not in  any  other  place  where  it  was  im- 
posed publicly  or  secretly. 

Many  soldiers  transferred  to  police  force, 
which  now  numbers  more  than  1.5  million 
in  addition  to  army  about  twice  that  size. 
Laws  allowing  arrests  without  explanation, 
secret  trials,  executions,  indefinite  deten- 
tion without  trial  forced  labor,  press  con- 
trol, brutal  student  "re-education"  camps- 
all  still  on  the  books  and  recently  made 
even  harsher. 
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Denunciation  of  lifting"  of  martial  law  as 
meaningless  cosmetic  trick  comes  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent orders  steps  to  permit  World  Bank 
loans  to  Chinese  Communists. 

Jan.  11:  Mr.  Bush  hails  the  Chinese  Com 
munists  for  taking  a  'very  sound  step' 
Washington  reports  possible  repeals  of 
other  sanctions. 

That  is  the  chronology  so  far. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  1980s  the  Bush  Ad 
ministration  deserted  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  China.  Whatever  the  reasons— out- 
dated, stale  geopolitics  and  Mr.  Bush's  mis- 
placed confidence  that  he  really  "knows  ' 
China  best— the  Administration  picked  the 
wrong  China,  the  China  of  the  oppressors 
over  the  China  of  the  oppressed. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  1990's  it  did  some- 
thing sUmost  as  bad— it  made  a  fool  of  itself. 
It  said  that  a  contemptuous  piece  of  cynical 
playacting  by  the  murderers  of  Beijing  was 
a  step  toward  freedom. 

Now  here  is  a  date  for  the  future: 

On  Jan.  24,  the  day  after  it  reconvenes. 
Congress  will  try  to  override  Mr.  Bush's 
veto  of  the  bill  to  protect  Chinese  students 
in  the  United  States. 

This  was  always  important,  to  help  the 
students.  Now  it  has  taken  on  profound  po- 
litical significance. 

An  override  would  signal  to  the  entire 
world  that  at  least  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  remains  on 
the  side  of  the  freedom  fighters  of  China.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  hope  and  loyalty  for  the 
Chinese  and  the  freedom  movements  still 
struggling  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Override  of  a  veto  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  White  House  is  working  hard 
to  persuade  Republicans  who  voted  for  the 
bill  to  vote  against  an  override. 

Between  today  and  the  date  of  that  vote. 
every  American  can  get  in  touch  with  his  or 
her  representative  and  senator  and  urge 
them  to  vote  against  the  veto  and  for  the 
people  of  China. 

This  will  give  us  all  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  the  chronology  of  Chinese- American  his- 
tory and  wipe  away  part  of  the  stain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagoies  to  join  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
2712.  the  Chinese  Adjustment  of 
Status  Facihtation  Act. 

Last  summer,  the  world  watched 
with  respect  and  admiration  ais  Chi- 
nese students  staged  a  peaceful  pro  de- 
mocracy rally  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
The  world  watched  in  awe  as  a  lone 
student— armed  only  with  moral  cour- 
age—stood in  front  a  tank  and  brought 
the  military  might  of  a  repressive 
regime  to  a  halt. 

Later,  we  watched  with  horror  as 
the  tyrants  who  rule  China  ruthlessly 
crushed  the  students'  cry  for  freedom. 

We  now  know  that  only  weeks  after 
that  night  in  Tiannanmen  Square,  our 
National  Security  Adviser,  Brent 
Scowcroft,  secretly  met  with  those 
same  tyrarmical  rulers.  And  only  2 
months  ago.  just  as  the  walls  of  re- 
pression were  coming  down  in  Eastern 


Europe,  we  watched  the  National  Se- 
curity Advisor  of  the  United  States 
raise  a  glass  to  toast  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers whose  own  repressive  tactics  stand 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  wave  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  sweeping  the 
world.  Those  visits— and  this  veto- 
send  the  message  that  the  United 
States  values  friendship  over  freedom. 

The  Presidents  inadvised  veto  puts 
Chinese  students  here  in  the  United 
States  in  grave  danger  and  it  puts 
their  families  in  China  in  danger  as 
well. 

The  President's  proposal  to  handle 
this  issue  through  administrative 
means  is  simply  insufficient.  In  fact,  it 
puts  the  students  in  more  danger.  The 
students  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

First  of  all,  it  rests  on  shaky  legal 
ground.  A  recent  Library  of  Congress 
legal  analysis  concludes  that— in  the 
absence  of  specific  legislation— the 
President  may  not  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  impose  his  administrative 
remedy. 

Second,  it  requires  Chinese  students 
here  in  the  United  States  to  apply  for 
an  extension  of  their  visas.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  regards  such  an  act 
as  a  rejection  of  Chinese  citizenship— 
in  fact  as  an  act  of  treason.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  has  already  contact- 
ed students  warning  them  not  to  apply 
for  the  President's  program. 

I  believe  we  owe  these  brave  young 
students  better  than  that. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  offer  real  protections  to 
Chinese  students.  First,  it  waives  the 
2-year  home  country  residence  re- 
quirement for  nationals  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Rebublic  of  China.  Thus,  stu- 
dents who  have  demonstrated  for  free- 
dom can  apply  for  residency  in  the 
United  States  without  returning  to 
China. 

Second,  it  presumes  continuous  U.S. 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  status  ad- 
justment or  changes  of  status  for  stu- 
dents who  were  in  lawful  nonimmigra- 
tion  status  as  of  June  5,  1989. 

Third,  it  allows  Chinese  students 
lawfully  in  the  United  States  on  stu- 
dent and  exchange  visas  to  work,  to 
make  a  living. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  real  protection 
for  the  students.  This  is  real  security 
for  them.  And  by  giving  them  auto- 
matic coverage  they  will  not  have  to 
take  any  individual  actions  which  will 
endanger  their  families  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  the  model  the  stu- 
dents chose  for  their  rally  was  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  symbols  of  Ameri- 
can freedom— the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712  flies 
in  the  very  face  of  everything  that 
statue  stands  for. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
lies  a  broken  chain  which  represents 
tyranny.  What  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
President's  veto  is  the  broken  hopes  of 
these  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  who  so  bravely  demonstrated 


for  an  end  to  tyranny  In  their  home- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  override 
this  veto.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Chinese  Government  that 
repression  is  acceptable.  That  is  the 
message  President  Bush  wants  to  send. 

It  is  the  wrong  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OF-FICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes'  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
at  issue  is  not  whether  these  students 
are  going  to  be  sent  back  into  an  op- 
pressive country  to  face  punishment 
from  a  totalitarian  government.  Both 
our  actions  and  the  President's  actions 
have  guaranteed  that  the  students  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  back  against  their 
will. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
delighted  the  students  are  here.  I  ^vant 
to  see  more  come.  If  things  should 
turn  out  so  they  should  decide  not  to 
go  back,  we  are  talking  about  over 
40.000  people,  the  smartest  people  in 
China.  And  if  that  intelligence  is  com- 
bined with  the  ingredient  that  Amer- 
ica provides  best— freedom— I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  Noble  Prize  win- 
ners in  this  group  of  students.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  can  contribute 
greatly  to  America  and  to  the  world.  I 
look  forward  to  that  contribution. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  are  the 
students  going  to  be  sent  back.  Wheth- 
er we  override  the  veto  or  whether  we 
do  not.  they  will  not  be  sent  back  and 
we  all  know  that.  What  is  at  issue  here 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  make  the 
decision  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
allow  the  President  to  make  it. 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  30  years  ago  this  debate 
probably  would  never  have  occurred. 
If  President  Eisenhower  had  picked  up 
the  telephone  and  called  Sam  Ray- 
bum  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  said,  "I 
know  there  is  concern  about  the  stu- 
dents: I  want  to  assure  you  they  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  back;  I  am  going 
to  issue  an  Executive  order;  I  believe, 
based  on  my  experience  with  dealing 
with  the  Chinese,  that  that  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it,"  my  belief  is— and  I  think 
history,  if  we  look  back  at  it,  would 
probably  indicate  that  I  am  correct- 
that  Speaker  Raybum  and  Majority 
Leader  Johnson  would  have  said, 
"That  is  fine  with  us,  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  what  you  think  is  best." 

What  we  have  seen,  as  we  all  know, 
is  that  partisanship  has  not  died  at 
the  Nation's  shores,  and  we  have  a 
continuing  attempt  in  Congress  for 
each  of  us  to  play  as  if  we  are  Presi- 
dent. I  am  swayed  by  the  President's 
opinion.  I  personally  do  not  agree.  My 
guess  is,  if  I  were  President,  I  would 
sign  this  bill.  If  I  were  F*resident,  I 


would  move  not  only  to  allow  these 
students  to  stay,  but  to  allow  them  to 
become  permanent  resident  aliens.  But 
George  Bush  has  been  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  China.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
that  has  anything  remotely  similar  to 
his  experience  in  dealing  with  China 
in  terms  of  their  qualifications. 

The  President  says  that  he  believes 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
under  those  circumstances,  that  it  is 
wise  and  prudent  policy  for  us  to  pro- 
tect the  students,  something  that  we 
all  agree  on,  and  that  we  allow  the 
President,  based  on  his  experience, 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  is  in  fact 
President,  to  make  this  determination. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  President 
should  decide  to  change  his  mind— 
which  he  has  assured  me  that  he  will 
not— or  if  circumstances  change,  then 
we  can  come  back  and  act.  But  I  be- 
lieve under  the  circumstances,  where 
there  is  legitimate  reason  for  doubt, 
that  when  in  doubt  we  should  let  the 
President  conduct  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country.  That  is  why  I  will  vote 
against  overriding  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  we  are  having  today  is  not  a 
new  debate.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  American  history.  If  we  were 
here  200  years  ago  we  would  be  debat- 
ing what  should  America's  position  be 
in  relation  to  the  human  rights  issue 
raised  by  the  French  Revolution.  Fifty 
years  ago  we  would  be  here  debating 
whether  America  should  come  to  the 
defense  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  long 
shadows  of  World  War  II  fell  across 
Europe.  Those  are  the  kind  of  debates 
we  have  had  in  the  United  States 
Senate  over  our  200-year  history.  This 
is  the  appropriate  forum  to  discuss 
those  basic  questions  of  America's  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

There  have  been  two  basic  trains  of 
thought  throughout  that  200-year 
period.  One  is  what  I  would  describe  as 
the  Jeffersonian,  and  that  is  that  we 
meant  it  when  we  wrote  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  there  are  certain 
inalienable  rights  that  are  universal, 
and  America  stands  for  the  upholding 
of  those  principles. 

Another  theory  has  been  that  Amer- 
ica is  like  any  other  European  state 
and  that  we  should  conduct  our  for- 
eign policy  in  a  manner  that  maxi- 
mizes the  nuances  of  our  national  in- 
terest; that  we  should  apply  principles 
which  later  would  become  associated 
with  personages  such  as  Mettemich 
and  Bismarck. 

I  want  to  clearly  say  that  I  stand  as 
a  Jeffersonian  in  this  debate. 


But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  today 
is  that  even  if  you  took  a  Mettemich- 
Bismarck  approach  to  foreign  policy, 
you  would  not  be  very  happy  at  the 
consequence  of  what  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  action. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  one  specific 
example  of  that  relationship,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened between  Communist  China  and 
one  of  the  other  last  vestiges  of  the 
old  Stalinist  regime,  Communist  Cuba. 
What  has  happened  to  this  relation- 
ship in  the  time  period  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  reach  out  to  them  by 
vetoing  bills  against  students  in  this 
country;  sending  high  emissaries  twice 
to  China? 

What  has  happened  is  that  Commu- 
nist Cuba  and  Communist  China  have 
just  signed,  as  of  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  $500  million  trade  agreement, 
representing  an  11 -percent  increase  in 
the  trade  between  those  two  countries. 

Why  is  it  happening?  Clearly  it  is  be- 
cause Cuba  is  realizing  that  its  old 
allies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  central 
Europe,  are  no  longer  reliable.  It  is 
looking  for  new  economic  relation- 
ships and  is  has  found  them  in  Com- 
munist China. 

What  has  that  relationship  led  to?  It 
has  led  to  Castro  making  a  statement 
that  the  relations  between  the  two 
Communist  countries  are  getting 
better  and  better.  It  is  reflecting  itself 
in  purchases  by  Cuba  from  China  of 
bulldozers  for  use  in  construction  and 
building  drainage  systems  and  sugar 
cane  fields.  Castro  recently  stated  that 
Cuba  has  purchased  ships  for  its  mer- 
chant fleet  with  Chinese  credit. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  has  failed 
both  in  terms  of  where  America  stands 
best,  when  it  stands  for  human  rights, 
and  it  has  failed  even  in  its  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  Chinese  to  a  policy 
that  is  more  consistent  with  American 
interests.  By  any  standard,  this  policy 
has  failed.  By  any  standard,  the 
Senate  should  vote  today  to  override 
the  I*resident's  veto. 

We  must  remind  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  President  Bush  what  it  is 
we  stand  for. 

We  in  the  United  States,  stand  for 
democracy  and  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity. We  stand  with  that  courageous 
young  man  who  singlehandedly  halted 
that  tank. 

We  stand  with  that  man  and  those 
students  and  their  ideals. 

And  we  stand  with  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  who  are 
now  afraid  to  return  home. 

We  must  not  force  them  to  go  back. 
We  must  protect  them  with  a  law,  not 
a  Presidential  directive  that  could  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  those 
students,  to  our  President  and  to  the 
world  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
stand  up  for  democracy  and  human 
rights. 


That  is  why  I  will  vote  today  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  newspapers 
in  Miami,  Tallahassee,  and  Washing- 
ton be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

First:  Overridk  Busk's  China  Veto 

The  allegiance  of  the  American  people  is 
with  citizens  of  other  countries  struggling 
for  freedom— dying  even  for  the  right  to 
openly  dissent. 

■yet  last  November  President  Bush  vetoed 
a  unanimously-passed  congressional  bUl  to 
protect  Chinese  students  enrolled  at  U.S. 
universities.  The  veto  was  In  keeping  with 
President  Bush's  shamefully  weak  support 
for  the  pro-democracy  movement.  When  the 
protest  started  last  April,  he  was  cautious. 
After  the  killings  had  stopped,  he  was  for- 
giving. 

As  much  as  what  the  bill  promised  to  do 
was  its  importance  in  showing  U.S.  solidari- 
ty with  the  pro-democracy  movement  in 
China.  President  Bush  apparently  wants 
solidarity  with  Chinese  leaders  anxious  to 
divert  attention  from  their  ruthless  crack- 
down to  the  U.S.  reaction. 

The  bill  would  allow  thousands  of  Chinese 
students  to  stay  in  the  United  States,  if 
they  believed  they  would  be  endangered  re- 
turning home.  Without  such  a  change  In  im- 
migration policy,  the  students  would  have 
little  recourse  but  to  return  to  China  and 
possibly  face  severe  penalties. 

ORDER  OFFERED  TOO  LITTLE 

President  Bush's  executive  order,  which 
he  said  accomplished  the  same  goals  as  the 
legislation,  (alls  short  of  the  protections  in 
the  legislation. 

Congress  must  now  show  the  world  whom 
the  United  States  sides  with  in  struggles  for 
democracy  by  overriding  Bush's  veto  when 
it  reconvenes  Jan.  24. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
would  have  supported  an  EUist  German  gov- 
ernment that  turned  tanks  and  guns  on 
demonstrators  demanding  reform  and  the 
dismantling  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  In  East  Ger- 
many, the  F>eople  are  now  storming  hated 
secret  police  stations.  In  China,  they  are 
banned  from  congregating  In  Tiananmen 
Square. 

A  veto  overide  In  defense  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents would  be  a  fitting  post-script  to  the 
many  birthday  tributes  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  It  was  King  who  believed  no  man  is 
ever  truly  free  until  all  are.  Congress  should 
prevent  the  United  States  from  sending  stu- 
dents back  to  a  certain  loss  of  freedom  and 
perhaps  even  a  loss  of  life. 

DEMONSTRATORS  KILLED 

Last  June,  the  Chinese  Army  killed  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  pro-democracy 
demonstrators.  Americans  who  had  followed 
news  of  the  long-running  student  protest  In 
Tiananmen  Square  watched  the  crackdown 
in  horror.  The  Chinese  Army  even  turned 
its  gruns  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy compound— a  grievous  diplomatic  af- 
front. 

The  exact  number  of  Chinese  dead  is  In 
dispute.  And  the  Beijing  government  even 
cynically  tried  to  deny  the  killings.  But  eye- 
witnesses attest  to  the  deaths.  And  since  the 
crackdown,  hundreds  of  others  have  been 
arrested:  many  secretly  executed. 

President  Bush,  who  served  as  envoy  to 
China  in  the  early  '70s  and  who  believes  he 
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knows  how  to  deal  with  their  aging  leaders, 
continues  to  appease  those  who  ordered  the 
killings.  It  is  a  mistake.  And  one  with  a  high 
price — undercutting  the  democratic  ideals 
we  want  to  see  take  root  in  China. 

The  president's  manipulations  are  all  the 
more  dismaying  considering  his  pleas  on 
behalf  of  Panamanians  yearning  to  be  free. 
Such  seeming  foreign  policy  schizophrenia 
suggests  it  is  control  of  cheap  labor  markets 
that  interests  the  president.  Not  freedom 

Bush  has  sent  special  envoys  to  deal  with 
China's  leaders.  He  has  repealed  sanctions. 
He  vetoed  the  student  bill,  which  passed 
unanimously. 

Congress  should  override  the  veto  unani- 
mously, too.  The  case  is  clear  cut.  Either  we 
stand  with  freedom— or  with  those  who 
would  deny  it. 

Havana  Courts  the  Chinese 
(By  Mimi  Whitefield) 

As  trade  relations  with  Cuba's  traditional 
Soviet  bloc  trading  partners  become  more 
difficult,  the  Cubans  have  gone  prospecting 
for  trade  in  China  and  Latin  America. 

China  and  Cuba  recently  signed  a  trade 
agreement  that  will  boost  Cuban-Chinese 
trade  to  $500  million  this  year,  an  U  per- 
cent increase  over  1989.  Cuba  also  has  been 
courting  Brazil.  Venezuela,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Even  though  Cuba  is  making  progress  in 
forging  trade  ties  outside  the  Soviet  trading 
bloc,  analysts  said  it  will  be  hard  to  fill  the 
gap  left  as  Cuba's  Eastern  European  part- 
ners move  toward  a  free  market  and  trade 
with  the  West. 

"There's  not  anyone  in  the  position  to 
supply  them  with  the  kind  of  economic  as- 
sistance they've  got  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  EXiroc>e.  China  is  about  the 
only  place  they  can  turn  but  China  hasn't 
been  willing  to  give  them  any  subsidy  or  as- 
sistance—mostly because  it  can't  afford  to." 
said  William  Leo-Grande,  a  government  pro- 
fessor at  American  University. 

Cuba's  most  immediate  concern  is  dwin- 
dling trade  with  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet-led  trading  bloc  Comecon  decided 
Wednesday  to  phase  in  the  use  of  converti- 
ble currencies  and  world  market  prices. 

SPECIAI.  TREATMENT  TO  LAST 

But  even  when  Comecon  adopts  new  trade 
rules,  analysts  speculated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  continue  to  give  Cuba  special 
trade  treatment.  But  Eastern  Europe  prob- 
ably will  not,  they  said. 

"I  have  serious  doubts  whether  China  will 
be  a  substitute  for  the  quality  of  exports 
Cuba  receives  from  the  Eastern  European 
countries,"  said  Carmelo  Mesa  Lago.  an 
economist  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Another  problem  is  that  Cuba's  trade  with 
China  isn't  conducted  in  hard  currency  so 
Cuba  doesn't  earn  the  foreign  exchange  it 
needs  to  go  shopping  in  Western  nations,  or 
that  it  will  need  for  future  Comecon  pur- 
chases. 

Still,  China  appears  to  be  the  economic  al- 
ternative that  offers  Cuba  the  most  ijoten- 
tial. 

Last  month  during  a  visit  by  Zheng 
Tuobin,  China's  minister  of  foreign  econom- 
ic relations  and  trade.  President  Fidel 
Castro  said  relations  were  "getting  better 
and  better.  They  are  very  good." 

Castro  also  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  China  but  no  date  has  been  set. 

Cuba  and  China  weren't  always  on  such 
cozy  terms.  In  fact.  China  was  the  adversary 
as  Cuba  aided  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  "MARRIAGE  OF  CONVENIENCE" 

Nelson  Valdes.  a  Cuba  specialist  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  said  the  warmer 
relationship  still  strikes  him  as  a  "marriage 
of  convenience.  I  don't  think  the  Cubans 
have  a  love  affair  with  China  but  they  are 
trying  to  strengthen  economic  linkages." 

In  the  early  1960s.  Cuba  tried  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  Soviet-Sino  dispute  but  its 
strengthening  ties  with  the  Kremlin  deeply 
disturbed  the  Chinese. 

In  1966  Castro  raged  against  China,  and 
China  canceled  an  important  rice-for-sugar 
deal.  The  two  countries  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  diplomatic  relations. 

In  the  1970s  relations  were  still  strained. 
Beijing's  rapprochement  with  Washington 
didn't  play  well  in  Cuba. 

Even  in  the  early  1980s  the  Chinese  still 
considered  Cuba  an  outpost  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  economic  relations  have  im- 
proved markedly  in  recent  years— despite 
Cuba's  skepticism  about  China's  experi- 
ments with  free  enterprise. 

Last  month  Castro  called  trade  between 
the  two  nations  "certain"  and  based  on 
mutual  interest. 

Cuba's  main  export  is  sugar,  but  it  also 
sends  China  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and 
some  light  industrial  goods.  A  joint  venture 
in  Cuba  produces  fans  and  bicycles. 

CHINA  PROVIDES  VARIETY 

The  Cubans  get  a  variety  of  goods  from 
the  Chinese.  "It  is  difficult  to  find  someone 
who  has  not  used  a  Chinese  thermometer.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  a  child  in  this  country 
who  has  not  drunk  out  of  a  Chinese  bottle. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  someone  who  has  not 
used  Chinese  fabric,  some  Chinese  medi- 
cine. "  Castro  said  during  Zheng's  visit. 

Among  recent  Cuban  purchases  from  the 
Chinese  are  bulldozers  for  use  in  construc- 
tion and  to  build  drainage  systems  in  sugar- 
cane fields.  Castro  said  Cuba  also  recently 
purchased  ships  for  its  merchant  fleet  with 
Chinese  credit. 

Another  sign  of  the  times:  During  Zheng's 
trip  the  Cubans  inaugrurated  a  remodeled 
five-story  Chinese  restaurant,  the  Pacifico, 
in  Havana's  Chinatown. 

Overriding  Reasons 

Congress  returns  today  from  its  long  holi- 
day recess,  and  its  first  order  of  business 
will  be  an  effort  to  rectify  a  dreadful  mis- 
take that  President  Bush  made  last  Nov.  30. 
That's  the  day  that  Mr.  Bush  vetoed  a  bill 
to  permit  Chinese  students  now  in  this 
country  to  remain  here  rather  than  be  sent 
home  to  face  persecution. 

Tomorrow  Congress  will  vote  on  overrid- 
ing that  veto,  and  on  this  vote  there  can  be 
no  quibbling.  As  a  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
cas  conscience.  Congress  must  override  the 
President.  Republicans  should  heed  their 
GOP  colleagues,  such  as  House  Minority 
Whip  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia,  and  join 
with  Democrats  to  set  aright  this  shameful 
episode. 

The  bill  to  protect  the  Chinese  students. 
H.R.  2712.  passed  the  House  403-0  and  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  in  Novem- 
ber. The  President  vetoed  it  on  Nov.  30,  of- 
fering the  lame  reason  that  it  was  not  help- 
ful to  U.S. -China  relations  or  to  improving 
human  rights  within  China. 

Just  nine  days  later.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Brent  Scowcroft  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  were  in  Beij- 
ing, clinking  glasses  with  the  butchers  of 
Tiananmen  Square.  It  then  was  revealed 
that  a  U.S.  delegation  secretly  had  visited 
China  last  summer,  after  the  June  3-4  mas- 


sacre of  pro-democracy  demonstrators.  And 
on  Dec.  10,  President  Bush  lifted  some  of 
the  U.S.  sanctions  imposed  on  Beijing  after 
the  slaughter. 

Granted,  with  his  veto  Mr.  Bush  did  Issue 
a  Presidential  directive  that  allows  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to 
waive  visa  requirements  for  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. But  the  directive  has  no  force  of  law; 
it  can  be  withdrawn  at  whim:  and  Its  key 
provisos  conflict  with  existing  law. 

No,  H.R.  2712  Is  needed  as  law.  because 
only  a  law  can  protect  the  Chinese  students 
from  being  sent  home  to  face  heaven-knows- 
what  repression.  Congress  must  tell  China's 
rulers  something  quite  different  from  the 
cooing  that  they're  hearing  from  the  White 
House.  It  must  tell  Beijing  that  the  United 
States  Congress,  at  least,  stands  for  human 
rights  and  is  not  willing  to  overlook  murder, 
wholesale  arrests,  and  continuing  repres- 
sion. 

The  only  way  to  send  Beijing's  butchers 
that  message  Is  to  override— resoundingly— 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  and  36  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
and  others  who  are  rising  to  support 
the  override  of  the  Presidential  veto.  I 
regret  that  we  have  arrived  at  this 
point. 

Frankly,  it  is  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  President  who  decided  to 
make  this  issue  as  contentious  as  it  is. 
The  passage  of  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion for  Chinese  students  enjoyed 
broad  bipartisan  support  a  few  months 
ago;  it  was  a  clearcut  matter.  Frankly, 
the  division  surroimding  the  question 
of  this  override  has  been  created  by 
the  President  himself.  We  should  not 
be  In  this  mess. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  President  signed  by  74  Senators 
urging  him  to  sign  the  bill  after  it 
passed  by  unanimous  voice  vote.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House. 
The  bipartisan  expression  has  been  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  including  74 
Members  of  the  Senate  actually  sign- 
ing a  letter  urging  the  President  to 
sign  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Once  again  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  mess  we  are  in  has  been  created 
by  the  President.  Let  us  be  clear  on 
that. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  to  the 
rest  of  my  statement  let  me  point 
something  out  that  has  jtist  come  to 
mind.  There  is,  in  existing  law,  a  meas- 
ure that  was  passed  in  1981  that  abso- 
lutely prohibits  any  nation  from  in- 
timidating individuals  from  that 
nation  who  are  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  law  states  that  letters  of 
credit  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  nation 


that  the  President  has  determined  are 
engaged  in  the  consistent  pattern  of 
acts  of  intimidation,  or  harassment  di- 
rected against  individuals  from  that 
nation  who  are  living  in  the  United 
States. 

The  record  is  replete  with  examples 
of  Chinese  students  and  their  families 
being  harassed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  we  sit  here  today  debating  the 
nuances  of  constitutional  law  and  ad- 
ministrative law,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  in  direct  violation  of  this  legis- 
lation authored  by  Congressman 
SoLARZ  in  1981.  My  hope  would  be  that 
our  colleagues  should  unite  in  overrid- 
ing this  veto  and  then  get  about  the 
business  of  trying  to  rebuild  our  im- 
portant relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

It  would  be  regrettable  to  see  us  go 
back  to  the  mindset  of  1950's  or  1960's 
when  the  United  States  and  China 
were  engaged  in  a  relationship  of  mis- 
understanding and  suspicion.  That 
does  not  serve  either  of  our  nations 
well.  But  I  hope  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  can  appreciate  that 
when  decisions  like  this  are  made  we 
must  remain  true  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  join  together  and  send  a 
united  message  of  resolve  and  move 
forward.  Let  us  not  send  a  confusing 
signal  with  the  President  appearing  to 
be  on  one  side  of  this  issue  and  Con- 
gress on  the  other.  That  would  be  a 
tragedy,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  a  Senate  override  of 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712  sends 
two  important  signals. 

First,  it  sends  a  signal  of  solidarity 
to  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Chinese  fighting  for 
democracy  in  China  that  the  United 
States  stands  with  them.  We  do  not 
stand  with  the  aging  Communist  lead- 
ership that  perpetrated  the  massacre 
of  Tiananmen  Square  and  continues 
its  repression  through  arrests,  intimi- 
dation, reprisals,  censorship  and  denial 
of  basic  human  rights. 

Second,  it  sends  a  signal  to  the 
White  House  that  United  States-China 
policy  is  not  made  exclusively  on  Chi- 
nese terms.  If  we  do  not  send  a  signal 
of  solidarity  to  our  Chinese  brethren, 
if  we  do  not  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
leadership  in  Beijing,  our  policy 
toward  China  will  remain  hostage  to 
threats  of  those  who  sent  tanks  into 
Tiananmen  Square. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  sus- 
taining the  President's  veto  are  in  my 
view,  wrong. 

The  argument  that  the  identical  im- 
migration relief  legislatively  sought 
has  been  provided  by  the  President  is 
insufficient.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that,  in  legal  terms,  the  President's  ad- 
ministrative order  could  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  and  in  fact,  could  be  chal- 
lenged in  court  as  illegal  and  in  con- 
flict with  existing  iromigration  law.  As 
has    been    well    documented    in    the 


months  since  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  and  most  recently  In  hear- 
ings this  week,  Chinese  students 
across  the  United  States  have  made 
clear  that  the  President's  directive 
does  not  provide  them  with  the  protec- 
tion they  seek— and  need.  They  need 
statutory  protection  that  can  be 
changed  only  by  subsequent  congres- 
sional action.  As  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world,  we  owe  them  that  protection. 

The  argument  that  overriding  the 
President's  veto  will  impede  or  cause 
the  future  cancellation  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  other  programs  such  as 
the  Fhilbright,  just  does  not  hold  up. 
For  that  argument  to  be  true  and  for 
the  argument  justifying  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  as  equivalent  to 
legislative  action  to  be  true,  the  Chi- 
nese would  have  already  embarked  on 
widespread  cancellation  of  such  pro- 
grams. They  have  not.  They  clearly 
see  nonlegislative  action  as  a  soft 
rebuke  and  they  know  that  they 
cannot  afford  losing  their  educatioiml, 
cultural,  and  scientific  exchanges  with 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bilat- 
eral relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bilateral  relationships  in 
the  world.  And  like  all  bilateral  rela- 
tionships that  we  preserve  through 
both  conflict  and  agreement,  we  do  so 
by  holding  true  to  principles  funda- 
mental to  the  sustaining  greatness  of 
our  own  democracy. 

If  we  do  not  override  the  President's 
veto,  we  violate  our  own  principles  of 
commitment  to  human  rights,  to  the 
fundamental  dignity  of  individual  men 
and  women,  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
people  in  matters  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment, to  the  hope  symbolized  by 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  by  her  sister 
Miss  Liberty. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  Chinese 
exceptions  to  our  principles.  We  must 
believe  that  the  principle  of  freedom  is 
sure  to  prevail— even  in  China, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  are  two  issues  that  have  to  be 
addressed  in  this  debate.  The  first  is 
the  substance  of  the  President's  Exec- 
utive order,  and  how  it  compared  to 
the  legislation  he  vetoed.  On  that 
point  I  think  the  President  has  to  get 
credit  for  providing  full  protection  for 
Chinese  students  and,  indeed,  greater 
protection  than  provided  by  the  bill. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  Executive  order 
is  broader  than  the  legislation  under 
discussion  in  at  least  two  ways. 

First,  it  grants  all  Chinese,  some 
40,000  of  them,  not  just  the  students, 
authorization  for  emplojTnent  while  in 
the  United  States. 


Second,  the  order  directs  that  all 
aliens  seeking  asylum  from  coercive 
family  planning  policies  be  given  spe- 
cial consideration;  not  just  Chinese 
aliens,  by  the  way,  as  the  legislation 
provides. 

The  other  substantive  legal  consider- 
ation here  is  whether  the  President's 
order  will  withstand  legal  challenge. 
Some  argue  that  an  Executive  order 
does  not  have  the  staying  i>ower  of 
legislation.  What  I  say  is  that  when 
George  Bush  says  he  is  going  to  do  as 
well  or  better  than  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  he  means  it  and 
will  do  it. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  kind  of  court  chal- 
lenge to  any  part  of  this  Executive 
order,  I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
this  administration  is  well  placed, 
owing  to  the  discretionary  authority 
granted  to  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Implement  waivers  and  other  changes 
that  will  protect  Chinese  students 
seeking  to  extend  their  stay  in  our 
coimtry. 

The  other  major  issue  here  is  the 
foreign  policy  context  of  our  decision. 
This  President,  if  I  might  say  so,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  previous  I*resident, 
President  Reagan,  who  was  very  inter- 
ested in  big  ideas  but,  frankly,  left  im- 
plementation to  others.  Greorge  Bush 
is,  if  anything,  the  other  way  around. 
He  cares  about  what  gets  done  after 
he  makes  the  decision. 

We  can  all  debate  how  much  of  a 
role  in  foreign  policy  by  Congress  is 
warranted  at  any  time.  We  debated  it 
before  and  we  will  again.  But  where 
George  Bush  is  concerned,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues  this.  We  are  talking 
about  a  President  who  has  conducted 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
during  his  first  year  in  office  in  an  ex- 
emplary and  successful  fashion  that 
has  brought  remarkable  results.  He 
has  made  progress  in  arms  control,  at 
the  Malta  summit.  He  and  Gorbachev 
have  set  a  target  date  for  this  Jime  to 
sign  a  nuclear  reduction  treaty  that 
will  cut  nuclear  arms  by  50  percent. 
That  is  a  success  by  anybody's  meas- 
urement. 

EJven  before  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  this  fall,  George  Bush  had  an 
agreement  to  cut  Soviet  troop  and 
United  States  troop  levels  to  a 
common  level  in  Europe,  10  percent 
below  existing  levels.  By  the  way,  that 
means  a  10-percent  cut.  That  was 
back,  as  I  say.  in  Jime,  before  peace 
broke  out  on  a  large  scale  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

I  submit  he  has  steered  a  thoughtful 
and  deft  course  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
our  relationships  with  those  countries 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  has  allowed 
the  changes  wrought  by  freedom  and 
democracy  to  reach  their  full  extent— 
and  fuller  still,  we  hope. 

This  is  a  President  who  has  thought 
through  his  options  on  Panama  and 
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acted  appropriately.  He  acted  effec- 
tively, he  acted  successfully,  and  that 
is  why  General  Noriega  is  in  jail.  It  is 
not  because  we  in  Congress  told  him 
what  to  do. 

Now.  with  respect  to  China,  this  is  a 
President  who  has  spent  more  time  in 
China  than  anybody  in  this  body,  than 
anybody  probably  in  his  administra- 
tion or  any  other,  and  he  is  well  pre- 
pared because  he  knows  to  assume  the 
risks  associated,  if  any,  with  his  policy 
because  he  has  that  knowledge.  He  is 
this  Nation's  President.  His  foreign 
policies  are  producing  success  on  every 
continent.  He  knows  China  as  well  or 
better  than  anybody  we  know  in  a  pol- 
icymaking job,  and  he  deserves  the 
support  of  this  body. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  if  Con- 
gress prevails  on  this  override  and 
should  the  results  in  China  turn  out  to 
be  bad,  should  the  oppression  contin- 
ue, should  the  hard  liners  gain  the 
upper  hand,  it  is  Congress  that  will 
take  full  responsibility  for  subsequent 
repression,  for  subsequent  disaster  in 
China.  It  will  not  be  a  George  Bush, 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  shoulder 
that  responsibility  and  has  the  knowl- 
edge to  do  something  positive  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  issue  before 
us,  this  President  will  protect  the  Chi- 
nese students  and  the  Chinese  people 
better  than  any  legislation,  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  foolish  and  partisan 
to  second  guess  a  President  whose  for- 
eign policy  judgments  have  proved  so 
accurate  and  successful  for  this  Na- 
tion's interests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
brutal  killing  of  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors in  Tiananmen  Square  last  June 
has  been  followed  by  increasing  Gov- 
ernment repression  and  persecution  of 
students  for  their  participation  in  the 
prodemocracy  movement.  Human 
rights  abuses  continue.  As  a  result. 
Chinese  students  currently  residing  in 
the  United  States  have  a  well-founded 
fear  that  they  will  be  persecuted  if 
forced  to  return  to  China  at  this  time. 
and  they  deserve  the  full  protection  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  democracy. 

On  November  30.  1989.  President 
George  Bush  vetoed  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of 
1989.  This  bill  would  have  allowed  all 
Chinese  nationals  now  in  the  United 
States  on  student  visas  to  remain  and 
work  in  this  country  for  a  4-year 
period  without  fear  of  deportation.  By 
vetoing  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. President  Bush  allowed  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  coerce  him  with 
the  threat  that  future  educational  ex- 
changes would  be  severely  curtailed  if 
the  United  States  adopted  a  policy  of 
protection  for  Chinese  students. 

The  Chinese  students  who  currently 
reside  in  this  country  are  learning  de- 


mocracy firsthand.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  those  most  vulnerable  to  re- 
pression by  the  Chinese  Government. 
The  United  States  must  not  only  take 
strong  steps  to  protect  these  students, 
it  must  also  demonstrate  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  world  that  it  will  not 
stand  idly  by  while  totalitarian  re- 
gimes attempt  to  suppress  the  voices 
of  liberty. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  the  protection 
of  human  rights  must  never  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic expedience.  For  years  we  have 
loudly  condemned  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  human  rights  abuses  and  re- 
strictive emigration  policies.  In  Iran 
and  Iraq,  in  South  Africa,  in  Central 
America,  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
United  States  has  stood  firm  in  insist- 
ing on  improved  human  rights  as  the 
basis  for  improved  relationships  with 
our  country. 

Our  tough  human  rights  policies  fi- 
nally appear  to  be  paying  off.  After 
decades  of  abuses,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dramatically  changed  its  internal 
and  external  policies  and  is  entering  a 
new  era  of  greater  freedom  for  its 
people.  Poland  was  the  first  Warsaw 
Pact  country  to  reject  Communist  rule 
and  institute  a  democratically  elected 
government.  Then  the  Berlin  Wall 
came  tumbling  down  and,  like  domi- 
noes, the  other  Eastern  European  na- 
tions are  beginning  to  replace  the 
mantle  of  totalitarianism  with  the 
cloak  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Why 
should  China  be  held  to  a  different 
standard  on  human  rights? 

By  giving  in  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  United  States  is  sending  the 
wrong  message  at  the  wrong  time.  En- 
actment of  the  Emergency  Relief  Act 
would  send  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  a  strong  message  that  human 
rights  will  remain  the  underpinning  of 
the  United  States  foreign  policy.  By 
overriding  the  President's  veto  as  our 
first  order  of  business  this  session. 
Congress  will  send  the  right  message 
to  nations  struggling  for  democracy 
and  improved  human  rights  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  often  in  the  President's 
comer  and  I  expect  that  that  will  con- 
tinue, but  today  I  will  not  be.  Vast 
strides,  Mr.  President,  have  been  made 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  worldwide 
during  this  past  decade,  and  during 
this  past  decade  we  have  really  carried 


the  concern  of  human  rights  to  the 
Soviets  and  some  of  the  other  nations 
in  the  world  and  gained  their  respect. 

In  the  Reagan  administration,  we 
had  two  Secretaries  of  State  in  fast 
order,  and  I  inquired  of  my  friends  in 
the  State  Department  whether  or  not 
human  rights  was  really  being  taken 
not  at  the  end  of  the  conversation 
with  the  Russians  but  up  early  and 
often  and  aggressively.  Indeed,  I  was 
assured  that  that  occurred,  and  we 
indeed  made  progress. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  a  similar  way  with  the  Chinese,  that 
we  have  to  stay  engaged  with  them  to 
be  sure,  but  we  have  to  stay  engaged 
on  our  terms.  So  when  I  hear  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister  saying  that  this 
vote  will  injure  our  relations,  as  Sena- 
tors you  must  vote  to  uphold  the 
President's  veto  or  there  will  be  retri- 
butions, then  that  alone  almost  con- 
vinces me  I  must  vote  in  this  instance 
against  the  President;  that  we  have  to 
take  the  business  of  human  relations 
to  the  Chinese  and  do  so  aggressively. 

My  friend.  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas, 
said  a  few  moments  ago  that  this 
debate  would  not  have  taken  place  30 
years  ago,  that  the  leadership  would 
have  arranged  everything. 

Unfortunately,  this  debate  did  not 
take  place  50  years  ago.  either,  when  I 
was  a  yoimgster  in  Europe,  and  I 
simply  cannot  be  a  part  of  that  once 
again. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  time  allotment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  24:29. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Let  me  yield  10  minutes  of  that  time 
to  Senator  Lugar  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
enable  me  to  make  a  statement  before 
the  Senator  begins  his  statement? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  time  from  my 
side. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  2712,  and  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  in  both  parties  to  do  the 
same.  Barely  2  months  ago  this  legisla- 
tion was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  and  by  voice  vote  in  the 
Senate  again  without  any  dissent  ex- 
pressed. Yesterday,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  overwhelmingly  390 
to  25,  in  a  dramatic  bipartisan  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  It  is  now  time  to  make 
very  clear  that  where  fundamental 
principles  are  at  stake,  as  they  are 
with  the  Chinese  students,  the  Con- 
gress will  not  give  its  consent  to  a 
policy  which  fails  to  respond  to  egre- 
gious human  rights  violations.  Regret- 
tably, such  a  policy  is  precisely  what 
the  veto  represents. 


The  objective  of  H.R.  2712  is 
straightforward:  To  protect  by  statute, 
beyond  any  possibility  of  legal  chal- 
lenge or  policy  reversal,  Chinese  na- 
tionals currently  studying  in  the 
United  States  against  the  government 
retaliation  and  repression  that  would 
be  visited  upon  them  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  return  to  their  own  country. 
It  is  also  to  reaffirm  U.S.  support  for 
the  prodemocracy  movement  so  bru- 
tally shattered,  but  not  extinguished, 
by  the  Tiananmen  massacre  last  June 
5. 

This  legislation  will  renew  American 
support  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
China.  In  a  moving  column  in  the  New 
York  Times,  A.M.  Rosenthal  sets  out 
what  he  describes  as  the  chronology  of 
the  American  betrayal  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  China.  He  then  details 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  the  brutal  repression  of  those 
seeking  freedom  in  China. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  over  the 
veto  would  send  a  clear  message 
around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  on  the  side  of 
the  freedom  fighters  of  China.  As 
A.M.  Rosenthal  says  in  his  column: 

It  would  be  an  act  of  hope  and  loyalty  for 
the  Chinese  and  the  freedom  movements 
still  struggling  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
Rosenthal  colun^is  entitled  "Chronol- 
ogy of  Betrayals"  and  "Betrayal  in 
Beijing"  and  a  number  of  newspaper 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology  of  Betrayal 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

This  is  the  chronology  of  the  American 
betrayal  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
China.  It  is  worth  studying.  There  is  still  a 
chance  to  recover  some  of  America's  honor. 

June  4,  1989:  The  Communist  rulers  of 
China  order  military  troops  to  shoot  down 
students  and  workers  peacefully  demon- 
strating for  a  taste  of  freedom.  Hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  die.  In  the  weeks  that 
follow  thousands  are  arrested;  most  are  still 
In  jail. 

June  20:  President  Bush  orders  some  mild 
sanctions  against  China.  He  says  any  high- 
level  contacts  with  the  murderers  of  Beijing 
are  suspended  until  they  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  demonstrator's  aspirations. 

Early  July:  Exact  date  still  secret.  Mr. 
Bush  sends  a  high-level  mission  to  China 
but  keeps  that  fact  hidden. 

July-November:  More  executions.  New 
waves  of  arrests,  closing  in  tighter  on  stu- 
dent leaders  who  had  escaped;  purging  offi- 
cials who  had  shown  any  sympathy  with 
them. 

Nov.  30:  Mr.  Bush  vetoes  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  without  opposition  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  guarantee  that  Chi- 
nese students  now  in  this  coiintry  would  not 
be  forced  to  return  to  China  as  long  as  they 
were  in  danger. 

Dec.  9:  A  top-level  mission  is  sent  publicly 
to  Beijing.  Warm  exchanges  of  toasts  with 
the  men  who  ordered  the  murders.  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  say  whether  other  secret 
missions  were  sent  to  China. 


Dec.  10-24:  Mr.  Bush  says  some  sanctions 
will  be  lifted.  Brushes  aside  protests  from 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
Congress. 

Administration  makes  it  plain  that  it  ex- 
pects gestures  from  Chinese  Communists 
before  Congress  reconvenes  to  try  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

Jan.  2-8.  1990:  American  organizations  like 
the  International  League  for  Human  Rights 
provide  information  detailing  arrests  and 
executions,  which  have  continued  since  the 
June  murders. 

Chinese  students  say  at  least  10.000  dem- 
onstrators are  still  in  jail,  beg  Mr.  Bush  to 
demand  their  release. 

Chinese  Communists  denounce  Eastern 
European  revolutions,  show  even  stronger 
determination  not  to  loosen  their  own  con- 
trol. 

Jan.  10:  Chinese  Communists,  as  predict- 
ed, announce  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Bei- 
jing—not in  any  other  place  where  it  was 
imposed  publicly  or  secretly. 

Many  soldiers  transferred  to  the  police 
force,  which  now  numbers  more  than  1.5 
million  in  addition  to  an  army  about  twice 
that  size.  Laws  allowing  arrests  without  ex- 
planation, secret  trials,  executions,  indefi- 
nite detention  without  trial,  forced  labor, 
press  control,  brutal  student  "re-education" 
camps— all  still  on  the  books  and  recently 
made  even  harsher. 

Denunciation  of  "lifting"  of  martial  law  as 
meaningless  cosmetic  trick  comes  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent orders  steps  to  permit  World  Bank 
loans  to  Chinese  Communists. 

Jan.  11:  Mr.  Bush  hails  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists for  'aking  a  "very  sound  step." 
Washington  reports  possible  repeals  of 
other  sanctions. 

That  is  the  chronology  so  far. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  1980's  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration deserted  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  China.  Whatever  the  reasons — out- 
dated, stale  geopolitics  and  Mr.  Bush's  mis- 
placed confidence  that  he  really  "knows" 
China  best— the  Administration  picked  the 
wrong  China,  the  China  of  the  oppressors 
over  the  China  of  the  oppressed. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  1990's  it  did  some- 
thing almost  as  bad— it  made  a  fool  of  itself. 
It  said  that  a  contempuous  piece  of  cynical 
playacting  by  the  murderers  of  Beijing  was 
a  step  toward  freedom. 

Now  here  is  a  date  for  the  future: 

On  Jan.  24.  the  day  after  it  reconvenes. 
Congress  will  try  to  override  Mr.  Bush's 
veto  of  the  bill  to  protect  Chinese  students 
in  the  United  States. 

This  was  always  important,  to  help  the 
students.  Now  it  has  taken  on  profound  po- 
litical significance. 

An  override  would  signal  to  the  entire 
world  that  at  least  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  remains  on 
the  side  of  the  freedom  fighters  of  China.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  hope  and  loyalty  for  the 
Chinese  and  the  freedom  movements  still 
struggling  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Override  of  a  veto  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  White  House  is  working  hard 
to  persuade  Republicans  who  voted  for  the 
bill  to  vote  against  an  override. 

Between  today  and  the  date  of  that  vote, 
every  American  can  get  in  touch  with  his  or 
her  representative  and  senator  and  urge 
them  to  vote  against  the  veto  and  for  the 
people  of  China. 

This  will  give  us  all  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  the  chronology  of  Chinese-American  his- 
tory and  wipe  away  part  of  the  stain. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  25.  19901 
At  Cross-Porposes  on  China 

What  does  the  bloody  fall  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  have  to  do  with  the  repudiation 
of  President  Bush's  China  policy  on  Capitol 
HiU?  More  than  a  glimpse  at  the  map  would 
indicate. 

The  overthrow  of  the  authoritarian  Ro- 
manian dictator  in  December  must  have 
struck  Peking's  hardliners  as  a  fate  they 
avoided  by  massacring  students  in  Tianan- 
men Square  on  June  4.  They  had  seen  less 
iron-willed  Communist  regimes  fall  to  a 
democratic  tide  in  Eastern  Europe.  And 
they  had  embraced  Mr.  Ceausescu  as  a 
brother  in  arms  and  ideology  just  weeks 
before  he  was  executed. 

So  while  Chinese  dissidents  took  heart 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  continued  their 
passive  resistance,  the  Chinese  regime  con- 
tinued its  crackdown.  Oh  yes,  the  authori- 
ties lifted  martial  law  as  a  cosmetic  gesture. 
They  let  a  Voice  of  America  reporter  back 
into  the  country  (even  while  threatening 
foreign  correspondents  with  censorship  and 
worse).  They  accepted  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. They  released  a  few  hundred  political 
prisoners. 

How  depressing  it  was  to  hear  President 
Bush  rattle  off  these  supposed  gains  from 
his  China  policy  at  yesterday's  press  confer- 
ence. For  he  knows  China  well,  has  a  feel 
for  its  nuances.  But  his  overtures  smacked 
of  Nixonian  geo-p>olitics.  not  Wilsonian 
idealism  at  a  time  when  moralism  (cynical 
or  otherwise)  is  good  coinage  on  the  Hill.  So 
what  made  good  sense  when  he  twice  dis- 
patched his  security  adviser  to  Peking  to 
promote  lit>eralization  has  turned  into  a 
nightmare. 

The  administration's  first  miscalculation, 
whoUy  its  own  doing,  was  to  try  to  keep  its 
diplomatic  initiatives  secret,  thus  inflaming 
sentiment  here  that  the  policy  move  was 
premature  and  overly  conciliatory.  The 
second  miscalculation,  utterly  out  of  Wash- 
ington's hands,  as  the  Romanian  revolution 
and  the  reaction  it  set  off  in  Peking. 

Given  these  events.  Mr.  Bush's  decisions 
to  veto  a  bill  guaranteeing  Chinese  students 
in  this  country  four  more  years  of  residence 
and  then  to  fight  the  override  by  Congress 
are  myopic.  The  president  says  Congress 
will  have  "only  itself  to  blame"  if  China  re- 
taliates. Yet  in  the  next  breath  he  says  his 
own  administrative  actions  wiU  keep  the 
students  as  safe  from  forced  repatriation  as 
anything  Congress  can  enact.  If  this  is  liter- 
ally true  why  would  Peking  "retaliate" 
against  congressional  but  not  presidential 
action? 

According  to  the  president,  retaliation 
could  take  the  form  of  denying  students 
now  In  China  an  opportunity  to  study  In  the 
United  States.  This  logic  is  also  suspect. 
After  the  Cultural  Revolution.  China 
sought  a  jump-start  on  the  technology  and 
science  its  students  had  missed  by  sending 
legions  to  this  country.  This  remains  a  na- 
tional imperative  for  China  as  it  strives  to 
catch  up  economically.  So  if  China  retali- 
ates, the  regime  would  only  be  hurting  itself 
and  hastening  the  day  when  the  pro-democ- 
racy movement  revives. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  12.  1989) 
Betrayal  in  Beijing 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 
These  have  been  days  of  joy  and  light  for 
all  who  now  march  in  the  streets  for  free- 
dom and  all  who  live  in  its  grace. 
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For  those  who  fought  tyranny  in  China 
but  were  ground  down  by  the  Communist 
regime,  this  has  been  a  time  of  hope  that 
the  era  of  liberation  would  bring  their  own 
freedom  closer. 

But  overnight  and  in  stealth  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration betrayed  that  hope  and  those 
who  hold  it. 

Without  advance  notice  to  Americans  or 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration sent  two  top  officials  to  pla- 
cate, dicker  with  and  thus  strengthen  the 
thin,  wicked  top  layer  of  Communist  offi- 
cials who  massacred  their  own  people  just 
six  months  ago. 

This  was  a  clandestinely  made  reversal  of 
a  publicly  announced  policy  of  world  impor- 
tance—that the  Unitd  States  would  end 
high-level  relations  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  show  its  support  for  the  people 
of  China. 

Examine  the  timing. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eag- 
leburger  and  Brent  Scowcroft.  head  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  were  sent  to 
Beijing  when  Congress,  opposed  to  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Chinese  Communists,  was 
between  sessions  and  will  not  meet  again 
until  Jan.  23. 

The  journey  was  not  announced  until  the 
middle  of  the  American  night  on  a  weekend. 
That  prevented  advance  discussion  and  over 
the  first  critical  days  allowed  the  Adminis- 
tration to  dominate  media  "reaction." 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Bush  after 
the  act.  that  he  did  not  want  to  "isolate" 
the  Chinese  people,  was  not  respectful  of 
American  intelligence.  It  was  not  the  people 
who  were  isolated  but  their  despotic  Gov- 
ernment. 

Beijing,  naturally  enough,  was  trium- 
phant about  the  American  tum-around. 
The  Communist  regime's  goal  was  to  show 
the  people  it  was  strong  and  secure  enough 
to  make  the  mighty  United  States  kowtow, 
go  back  on  its  word  and  make  a  political  pil- 
grimage to  Beijing. 

But  why  did  the  Bush  Administration 
break  its  promise  that  there  would  t>e  no 
high-level  dealings  unless  Beijing  changed? 

Why  did  it,  by  this  reversal,  make  clear  to 
freedom  fighters  everywhere,  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
China,  that  the  word  of  the  United  States 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon— not  for  more 
than  six  months  anyway? 

Perhaps  the  Beijing  regime  will  throw  a 
bone  or  two  to  the  U.S.  Mr.  Bush  says  Beij- 
ing will  hold  up  delivery  of  missiles  sold  in 
the  Middle  E^t.  That  will  allow  eager 
American  commercial  satellite  launchers  to 
shovel  more  dollars  into  China,  which  can 
still  use  the  money  to  make  more  missiles  to 
sell  elsewhere. 

But  will  bones  from  Beijing  erase  the 
world's  memory  of  American  toasts  to  the 
killers  of  Tiananmen  Square?  American 
statements  were  made  in  Beijing  implying 
that  the  massacre  was  just  an  incident  to 
leap  over  and  that  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China  had  too  much  in  common 
to  allow  unspecified  "negative  forces"  in 
both  countries  to  interfere.  What  forces? 
Chinese  students?  Members  of  Congress? 

What  strategic  interests  made  this  jour- 
ney in  the  dark  necessary  now?  The  revolu- 
tion sweeping  Eastern  Ehirope  and  heading 
into  the  Soviet  Union  has  eliminated  Com- 
munist China  as  a  lever  to  be  used  against 
Moscow- if  it  ever  existed  outside  the  imagi- 
nations of  American  geopoliticians. 

What  made  it  necessary  to  kiss  Deng 
Xiaoping's  bloodied  hand  when  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  receiving  one  of  the  world's  high 


est  honors?  What  a  hideous  irony— the 
United  States  sidling  up  to  the  jailers  of  im- 
prisoned, brutalized  Tibet  the  day  the  Dalai 
Lama  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his 
struggles  against  them. 

No  great  mystery.  I*resident  Bush  is 
deeply  affected  by  his  personal  and  political 
ties  with  China,  where  he  was  envoy  under 
President  Nixon.  Like  others  in  that  Admin- 
istration, he  was  part  of  the  "opening"  of 
China;  it  was  a  high  point  in  their  lives. 

These  men.  in  or  out  of  office,  now  are  not 
flexible  enough,  or  do  not  care  enough,  to 
see  it  is  time  for  a  clean,  new  policy  support- 
ing Chinese  freedom,  not  the  dying  Chinese 
despots  with  whom  they  once  did  business. 

It  there  were  a  massacre  in  Prague  or 
Leipzig  or  Kiev,  would  our  envoys  be  sent 
six  months  later  on  a  journey  in  the  dark  to 
embrace  the  killers?  If  not.  are  the  lives  of 
Chinese  fighters  less  dear? 

The  Administration  has  shown  its  answer 
to  that  question.  Now  there  is  only  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  rebel  against  appease- 
ment of  Beijing  and  try  to  save  American 
honor,  at  least  part  of  it. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  1989] 
Explaining  the  China  Mission 

Was  there,  we  wondered  yesterday,  a 
better  explanation  for  the  extraordinary  ac- 
quiescence to  Chinese  demands  constituted 
by  the  Scowcroft-Eagleburger  mission— an 
acquiescence  made  in  the  absence  of  any 
visible  evidence  of  a  post-Tiananmen  let-up 
on  the  persecution  of  those  who  had  demon- 
strated for  democratic  reforms?  A  day  of  of- 
ficial American  briefings  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  like  such  evidence  has 
been  produced.  On  the  contrary,  the  brief- 
ings by,  among  others.  President  Bush,  com- 
pound the  sense  that  something  wrong  was 
done.  It  is  clearer  now  that  the  American 
delegation  did  not  simply  conduct  talks  in  a 
businesslike  way.  By  the  large  public  ges- 
ture of  going  to  China,  by  the  delegation's 
high  profile,  by  acceptance  of  China's  terms 
for  the  secret  planning  and  travel,  by  the 
banquet  and  the  toasts  and  the  publicity 
uses  made  of  them;  by  all  this  fandango  of 
manipulation,  the  Americans  let  themselves 
be  used  by  a  Chinese  goverrunent  that  is 
still  holding  uncounted  Chinese  in  deten- 
tion, still  rounding  up  others,  still  maintain- 
ing an  unrepentant  attitude  to  the  atrocities 
it  committed  in  Beijing. 

Was  there,  we  wondered,  something  else 
the  United  States  got  for  giving  this  boon  of 
respectability  to  Beijing?  The  suggestion 
emerged  yesterday  that  there  was  a  quid 
pro  quo— an  alleged  new  Chinese  readiness 
not  to  provide  any  more  long-distance  mis- 
siles in  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Bush,  pro- 
nouncing himself  "pleased, "  made  and  un- 
derlined a  link  between  the  mission  to  Beij- 
ing and  a  Chinese  foreign  ministry  state- 
ment promising  missile  restraint. 

Well,  missile  restraint  is  a  good  thing.  The 
United  States  has  been  after  the  Chinese  to 
choke  off  this  dangerous  form  of  military 
proliferation.  The  subject  needs  to  be  kept 
on  the  agenda.  But  assuming  the  very  most, 
which  is  that  the  Chinese  actually  have 
changed  their  missile  export  policy  and  that 
they  did  it,  if  not  at  Mr.  Bush's  bidding  then 
to  ease  their  relationship  with  Washington, 
there  is  still  something  wrong  with  proceed- 
ing in  this  way.  Is  not  the  implication  that 
we  somehow  were  compelled  to  stop  protest- 
ing one  damaging,  reckless  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  government  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  perp>etrating  another?  Couldn't 
this  have  been  dealt  wXtti— shouldn't  it  have 
been  dealt  with?— within  the  normal  con- 


text of  diplomatic  business  that  was.  after 
all.  still  being  conducted  between  the 
United  States  and  China  via  our  ambassador 
there  and  others? 

Mr  Bush  insisted  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  remains  "positioned  in  the 
forefront  of  human  rights  concerns"  as,  si- 
multaneously. It  seeks  to  draw  China  out  of 
isolation.  How  much  t)etter  if  he  had  said 
the  United  States  condemns  the  Beijing  re- 
pression and  its  consequences  and  regrets  it 
cannot  resume  its  good  relations  with  China 
until  the  regime  ends  its  self-imposed  Isola- 
tion by  letting  up  on  those  it  is  persecuting 
whose  offense  was  a  demonstration  for  free- 
dom. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  11.  1989) 
The  China  Mission 

Perhaps  The  Bush  administration  has  a 
better  explanation  of  its  surprise  bow  to  the 
Chinese  government  that  just  a  few  months 
back  massacred  hundreds  of  demonstrators 
in  Beijing  than  that  which  it  was  offering 
yesterday.  We  truly  hope  it  does.  For  what 
it  was  offering  yesterday  were  mainly  per- 
functory and  unconvincing  statements  that 
it  of  course  takes  human  rights  violations 
seriously— statements  put  in  such  a  way  as 
absolutely  to  signal  their  relatively  low  pri- 
ority in  the  administration's  hierarchy  of 
concerns— and  an  utterly  misleading  sugge- 
tion  that  the  only  choice  for  the  American 
government  lay  between  yielding  abjectly  to 
an  unrepentant  Beijing  and  going  back  to  a 
sort  of  pre-recognltion  breakdown  of  all  re- 
lations. This  of  course  is  not  the  choice. 

So  the  questions  that  cry  out  to  be  an- 
swered are  these:  Did  the  Chinese  give 
something  in  return  for  what  they  got, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  administration's 
pledge  that  no  high-level  visits  would  be  un- 
dertaken (and  presumably  that  no  high- 
level  professions  of  admiration  and  solidari- 
ty would  be  made)  until  the  Chinese  take 
steps  to  undo  the  damage  they  did  in  June? 
Or  will  it  be  a  limited  "show"  reciprocation, 
such  as.  for  example,  China's  relenting  in  its 
torment  of  a  couple  of  famous  victims,  while 
proceeding  with  its  remorseless  search  for 
and  persecution  of  those  who  dared  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  name  of  democratic  free- 
doms? 

On  its  face,  the  announcement  mstde  it 
look  as  if  Mr.  Bush  had  merely  sent  his  em- 
issaries to  China  to  Indicate  to  the  t>eople 
responsible  for  the  crime  that  the  United 
States  is  getting  ready  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. He  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  all  but 
apologizing  to  the  Chinese  govenmient  for 
the  American  sanctions  still  in  place,  and 
has  surely  undermined  our  ability  to  argue 
to  friends  and  allies  that  they  should  keep 
the  pressure  on  China.  Last  summer  this 
country  said  that  any  improvement  in  rela- 
tions would  have  to  de[>end  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  greater  respect  for  human  rights  in 
China.  That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  to  find 
out  what  If  anything  the  Chinese  did  to 
demonstrate  such  respect.  The  alternative  is 
to  concede  that  after  six  months  the  admin- 
istration is  backing  down  and  explaining  to 
the  Chinese  that  it  was  only  kidding. 

What  a  message  this  would  be  to  send  at 
this  moment  to  the  Soviets,  and  to  those 
Communist  hard-liners  in  Eastern  Europe 
who  still  command  armies  and  ix>llce  forces 
and  must  be  toying  with  the  option  of  vio- 
lently repressing  the  pro-democracy  upris- 
ings there.  Until  now  the  United  States  has 
given  valuable  support  to  the  democratic 
movements  in  Eastern  Europe  by  letting  the 
world  know  that  armed  repression  would 


Immediately  be  answered  by  broad  and  ex- 
ceedingly costly  economic  sanctions.  Does 
the  mission  to  China  add.  "but  on  the  other 
hand,  after  a  few  months,  maybe  not"? 

Incredibly.  Mr.  Bush's  emissary.  National 
Security  Adviser  Brent  Scowcroft.  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  to  his  Chinese  hosts  in  a 
formal  toast  at  a  state  dinner  in  Beijing.  "In 
both  our  societies  there  are  voices  of  those 
who  seek  to  redirect  or  frustrate  our  coop- 
eration. We  both  must  take  bold  measure  to 
overcome  these  negative  forces."  Just  what 
does  that  mean?  That  the  Chinese  who  mas- 
sacred the  students  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment that  imposed  sanctions  were  merely 
victims  of  a  misunderstanding  and  of  malev- 
olent prodding  from  troublemakers  in  each 
of  their  realms?  That  the  Bush  administra- 
tion and  the  Beijing  government  that  perpe- 
trated the  massacre  are  on  the  same  side  in 
this  matter,  both  having  been  pushed  into 
their  apparent  conflict  by  these  "negative 
forces"  at  home?  In  fact  the  statement 
sounded  exactly  like  the  kind  of  specious 
reasoning  Gen.  Scowcroft  and  others  have 
rightly  rejected  over  the  years  when  it  came 
to  giving  in  to  the  Soviets  in  pressure  poli- 
tics and  negotiations  on  grounds  that  the 
differences  at  issue  were  merely  the  handi- 
work of  "cold  warriors"  on  both  sides. 

There  haven't  been  many  massacres  here, 
by  the  way,  raising  Chinese  protests.  The 
negative  forces  in  China  are  Communist  of- 
ficials, bitterly  anti-American  and  prepared 
to  shed  any  amount  of  blood  to  preserve  the 
party's  power  and  their  own  families'  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  Bush  appears  to  be  bending  his  policy 
to  meet  Chinese  demands  because  the  Chi- 
nese refuse  to  bend.  The  government  there 
remains  adamant  in  its  insistence  that,  first 
of  all,  nothing  except  a  politically  inspired 
outbreak  of  street  hooliganism  happened  in 
Beijing  last  June  £ind  t>eyond  that,  the  way 
it  treats  its  people  is  nobody's  business  but 
Its  own.  The  Chinese  official  position  is  ac- 
curately conveyed  in  a  communication  from 
Chen  Defu  on  the  Chinese  Embassy,  printed 
on  the  opijosite  page. 

The  president  should  not  be  making  pla- 
catory concessions  to  a  repressive  and  blood- 
stained Chinese  goverrunent.  Is  there  a 
better  explanation  than  the  one  the  public 
has  been  given  so  far? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  12,  19891 
Hailing  Tta  Bcttchers  or  Beijing 

Three  bitter  questions  reverl)erate  over 
the  Bush  Administration's  startling  over- 
ture to  China: 

Why  now?  No  one  thinks  the  U.S.  will 
remain  permanently  estranged  from  China 
because  of  the  June  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  But  why  rush  to  kiss  the  feet  of  a 
Beijing  regime  whose  rejection  of  reform 
becomes  clearer  day  by  day? 

Why  so  furtive?  If  the  initiative  is  as  sen- 
sible as  President  Bush  Insists,  why  wasn't  it 
disclosed  until  the  wee  hours  Saturday, 
after  his  high-level  delegation  arrived  in 
China? 

And  finally,  considering  the  widespread 
horror  ignited  by  the  massacre,  how  could 
the  visitors  raise  such  a  fulsome  toast,  de- 
claring they  had  come  "as  friends  to  resume 
our  important  dialogue"? 

The  best  answers  the  president  could 
summon  up  yesterday  sounded  more  like 
diplomatic  doubletalk— at)out  not  sending 
signals  of  total  normalization  and  not  dilut- 
ing our  indignation  or  principles.  And  he 
claims  credit  for  a  suspect  Chinese  promise 
to  curb  missile  sales  to  the  Middle  East.  He 
is  right;  Washington  carmot  ignore  China. 


Yet  Beijing  can't  Ignore  the  U.S.  either,  and 
this  symbolic  reconciliation  appears  to  have 
been  carried  out  entirely  on  Chinese  terms. 

Absent  better  answers,  the  overture  un- 
dercuts American  outrage  over  Chinese  re- 
pression. It  betrays  China's  democrats.  And 
it  sends  the  worst  possible  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  about 
America's  attitude  toward  attempts  to  halt 
reforms  by  force. 

Only  six  months  ago.  Deng  Xiaoping  and 
his  hard-line  allies  ordered  troops  to  fire  on 
student  demonstrators,  killing  hundreds. 
Since  then  a  realigned  leadership  has  re- 
versed a  decside  of  reforms,  reimposing 
police-state  controls  and  purges.  Power  now 
seems  left  in  the  hands  of  a  shaky  coalition 
of  octogenarians.  Reform-minded  Chinese 
hope  for  a  not  too  distant  succession. 

Beijing  has  paired  repression  with  a  shrill 
diplomatic  campaign  of  accusation.  It 
blames  Washington  for  encouraging  Chi- 
nese demonstrators  even  though  this 
spring's  protests  had  deep  Chinese  roots. 
And  it  has  insisted  that  America  make  the 
first  move  toward  reconciliation.  Now.  in- 
credibly. Mr.  Bush  appears  to  have  com- 
plied. 

Americans  can  be  proud  that  Chinese  stu- 
dents identify  with  U.S.  values,  to  the  point 
of  constructing  a  statue  they  called  the 
Goddess  of  Democracy.  Yet  Mr.  Bush,  who 
served  as  chief  U.S.  diplomatic  in  China  15 
years  ago.  seems  to  identify  more  with 
China's  aging  autocrats  than  with  its  brave 
young  democrats. 

After  the  Tiananmen  massacre,  under 
public  and  Congressional  pressure  he  an- 
nounced sensible  sanctions  to  protect 
present  policies  without  prejudicing  future 
ties.  Ever  since,  however,  his  Administration 
has  seemed  determined  to  restore  normal 
ties.  Now.  Just  as  U.S.-Soviet  relations  have 
changed  dramatically,  reforms  in  China 
have  been  thrust  into  reverse. 

Chinese  influence  is  important  on  regional 
questions  from  Cambodia  to  Japan,  as  is  its 
role  as  an  arms  supplier  in  the  Middle  East. 
Yet  effective  diplomacy  turns  on  clear 
American  as  well  as  Chinese  interests.  To 
ignore  China  denies  reality.  To  rush  to  toast 
its  present  leaders  and  policies  dishonors  de- 
mocracy. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  12. 
1989] 
Indecent  Interval 
'Decent  intervaJ"  has  a  new  definition:  six 
months. 

Six  months  ago,  the  Chinese  rolled  the 
tanks  Into  Tiananmen  Square  and  across 
the  bodies  of  pro-democracy  protesters.  A 
short  time  later,  protesters  "convicted"  of 
treason  were  dispatched,  with  a  bullet  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  Today  Fang  Llzhi  re- 
mains a  hostage  in  the  U.S.  E^mbassy.  Other 
members  of  the  Intelligentsia  who  were 
rounded  up  are  stiU  under  arrest.  Reuters 
reported  yesterday  that  the  Chinese  have 
begun  secret  political  trials  of  the  Tianan- 
men students  who  were  arrested. 

Yet  only  six  months  after  the  bloody  re- 
pression. George  Bush's  emissaries.  Brent 
Scowcroft  and  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  are  in 
Beijing  toasting  the  men  who  sent  in  the 
tanks.  Donf  let  anyone  ever  say  these  pru- 
dent Bush  men  aren't  tough  enough  to  buck 
opinion  polls.  Now  if  they  ever  figure  out 
how  to  hang  tough  at  the  right  time.  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  will  be  on  track.  At  the 
moment,  one  has  to  wonder. 

Again,  the  unfortunate  Panama  example 
looms  in  the  background.  Given  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  take  out  Noriega,  the 


Bush  administration  came  up  with  every 
reason  imaginable  why  it  couldn't.  The 
hang-back  rationale  was  pretty  thin.  The 
careful  but  decisive  Philippine  intervention 
gave  reason  to  hope  that  Panama  was  an 
isolated  instance.  But  now,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  world  is  witnessing  this 
century's  greatest  flowering  of  democratic 
courage  and  hope,  Mr.  Bush  boldly  offers 
at>solution  to  the  year's  anti-democratic  mis- 
creant. 

It  has  to  go  down  as  one  of  the  great  tin- 
ear  exercises  of  our  time.  Yes,  we  under- 
stand the  importance  of  China,  and  yes,  at 
some  point  the  U.S.  will  need  to  seek  a  rap- 
proachement.  We  agree  that  the  Nixon-Kis- 
singer opening  to  China  was  a  triumph  of 
Realpolltik.  But  though  members  of  the 
current  administration  participated— Mr. 
Scowcroft  and  Mr.  Eagleburger  as  Kissinger 
colleagues  and  President  Bush  as  envoy  to 
China— this  is  not  the  time  to  relive  that 
success.  Just  now  the  whole  Communist 
world  is  teetering,  not  because  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  is  arrayed  against  it,  but 
because  of  the  power  of  ideas,  values  and 
symtKjls.  This  Is  scarcely  the  season  to  seU 
the  democratic  birthright. 

President  Bush  was  at  some  pains  to 
defend  the  trip,  saying  he  did  it  because  "I 
do  not  want  to  Isolate  the  Chinese  people." 
You  can  argue,  as  the  Japanese  did  after  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Scowcroft  Sunday,  that  continu- 
ing China's  isolation  creates  problems  of 
"stability"  In  the  Pacific  region  (the  Tianan- 
men crackdown  upset  a  planned  $5.7  billion 
Japanese  loan  to  China).  But  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  done  nothing  to  earn  the 
gift  the  U.S.  has  Just  bestowed  on  them,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  of  likely  benefit  for 
the  Chinese  f)eople,  who  by  all  evidence 
don't  much  care  for  the  current  stability 
and  would  like  to  be  isolated  from  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Reports  out  of  China  recently  indicate 
that  the  government  is  aggressively  re-regu- 
latlng  the  economy  under  strict,  central  con- 
trol, including  the  showcase  agricultural 
sector.  With  students  on  trial,  does  the 
Scowcroft  initiative  mean  that  Mr.  Bush  Is 
constrained  from  speaking  out  against  kan- 
garoo courts,  as  past  Presidents  did  in  de- 
nouncing similar  Soviet  abuses? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  no  one  "isolated" 
China:  China  has  isolated  Itself.  China's 
grim  reversion  Is  the  saddest  story  of  1989. 
At  a  time  when  nations  from  E^t  Germany 
to  South  Africa  are  opening  up,  China 
dropped  an  anvil  on  the  very  political  Ideas 
that  would  have  sent  the  country  toward 
full  integration  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Lech  Walesa  is  extolling  the  people 
who  espouse  the  ideas  of  an  Adam  Smith;  in 
June,  China  shot  them. 

Norway,  incidentally,  went  ahead  Sunday 
and  gave  the  Dalai  Lama  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  In  March,  the  Chinese  army  smashed 
a  "dissident"  movement  in  Tibet,  and  the 
Chinese  government  threw  a  temper  tan- 
trum when  the  award  was  announced.  It  de- 
nounced the  Norwegians  for  giving  previous 
Nobels  to  "so-called  dissidents,"  namely 
Lech  Walesa  and  Andrei  Sakharov.  Exactly. 

President  Bush  should  not  worry  about 
isolating  the  Chinese  people.  He  should 
worry  about  isolating  the  people  of  Poland. 
Hungary.  East  Germany,  the  Baltics  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiel(jls  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  for  the  same  courtesy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  are  going  to  get 
a  vote  at  2:30.  That  is  going  to  squeeze 
everything.  If  the  Senator  can  do  it 
quickly,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  40  years  the 
United  States  has  been  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  now  wit- 
nessing extraordinary  changes  in  that 
part  of  the  world— more  so  than  any 
of  us  would  have  expected  a  year  ago. 
Yet  in  China  the  only  changes  we  are 
witnessing  are  for  the  worse.  P*resident 
Bush's  China  policy  is  sending  the 
wrong  kind  of  message  to  the  world 
about  how  America  stands  on  human 
rights. 

The  administration's  policy  is  based 
on  the  rationale  that  we  must  not  take 
any  actions  to  isolate  China.  This  ra- 
tionale has  led  us  to  send  high-level 
envoys  to  toast  their  Chinese  Govern- 
ment hosts  at  state  dinners  and  dis- 
cuss areas  of  vital  concern  to  both  na- 
tions. Conspicuously  absent,  however, 
is  the  concern  over  the  type  of  signal 
such  contact  is  sending  to  the  students 
of  China,  to  the  American  people,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Only  6  months  ago,  the  world 
watched  with  horror  as  the  grisly 
events  of  Tiananmen  Square  unfolded 
before  our  eyes. 

Who  can  forget  the  gunning  down  of 
student  demonstrators  in  cold  blood? 
Who  can  forget  the  Chinese  army 
tanks  that  rolled  over  their  owm  coun- 
trymen? Who  can  forget  the  summary 
execution  of  student  leaders?  Or  the 
indelible  impression  of  courage  that 
the  sight  of  one  lone  man,  brave 
enough  to  stand  before  a  line  of  tanks, 
made  upon  the  world?  The  fact  that 
this  man,  and  others  like  him,  have 
been  executed  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment for  their  demands  for  a  more 
open  society,  is  truly  chilling  and 
shakes  our  senses. 

After  Tiananmen  Square.  China  ex- 
pelled journalists,  killed  its  students, 
shipped  others  off  to  re-education  cen- 
ters, and  then  informed  the  world  in 
statements  reminiscent  of  George  Or- 
well's novel  "1984,"  that  "no  one  was 
killed  in  Tiananmen  Square.  "  The 
witch-hunt  for  demonstrators  contin- 
ues, as  does  the  ban  on  foreign  jour- 
nalists, and  the  jamming  of  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts.  Concessions  al- 
lowing one  VOA  broadcaster  to  reen- 
ter the  country  are  minor  at  best. 

In  this  country.  Chinese  students 
have  taken  to  the  streets  to  protest 
the  killing  of  their  brothers  in  China, 
and  to  show  their  solidarity  with  the 
democracy  movement.  A  replica  of  the 
Goddess  of  democracy  statue  was  re- 
built and  policed  in  the  square  in  front 


of  the  Chinese  Embassy  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Many  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  this  country  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  condemnation  of  the 
repressive  force  used  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  If  they  are  forced  to 
return  to  China  they  will  face  certain 
repression,  or  even  death.  Many  fear 
to  apply  for  the  deferred  departure 
program  because  even  this  act  identi- 
fies them  as  subversives  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  Embassy  here. 

Since  Congress  adjourned,  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  administrative  action 
to  implement  the  principles  of  the 
Chinese  visa  bill  which  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  need  to  pass  a  statute. 
The  Presidents  executive  decree  is  not 
permanent  enough.  It  may  not  with- 
stand the  challenge  of  the  courts,  and 
therefore  provide  the  security  to  the 
Chinese  students  that  they  deserve. 
And  more  importantly,  it  does  not 
send  the  proper  message  of  what  the 
American  people  think  of  governments 
that  flagrantly  abuse  their  citizens, 
and  deny  their  people  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life  and  liberty. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  show  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Chinese  students  who  look  to  the 
United  States  for  support  of  their 
yearning  for  freedom  of  expression 
and  liberty,  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  more  than  simple  cold-heart- 
ed realpolitik.  As  one  constituent  of 
mine  from  Massachusetts  wrote. 

Please,  protect  the  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States.  Human  lives,  freedom, 
and  American  honor  are  at  stake.  The 
American  electorate  and  the  entire  world 
will  be  watching. 

This  administration  has  already  sent 
the  WTong  message  to  China  and  to 
the  world  with  National  Security  Ad- 
VLser  Brent  Scowcroft's  secret  mission 
to  China.  In  his  toast  to  Chinese  offi- 
cials, Scowcrof  t  stated  that. 

In  both  our  societies,  there  are  voices  of 
those  who  seek  to  redirect  or  frustrate  our 
cooperation.  We  both  must  take  bold  meas- 
ures to  overcome  these  negative  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  needs  to  encourage 
China  to  take  "bold  measures"  to  over- 
come voices  crying  for  democracy.  I 
believe  that  the  Chinese  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  quite  able  to 
take  bold  actions  whenever  dissent 
breaks  out  in  their  country.  On  the 
very  day  that  Scowcroft  and  other 
U.S.  officials  were  meeting  with  Chi- 
nese leaders  behind  the  walls  of  the 
Forbidden  City,  seven  Chinese  demon- 
strators were  arrested  and  beaten  for 
holding  a  banner  in  front  of  the  Chi- 
nese Ministry  of  Radio,  Film,  and  Tel- 
evision, which  read,  "Why  is  China  so 
Poor?" 

The  administration's  professed  com- 
mitment to  respect  of  human  rights 
when  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
rings  hollow  and  exposes  the  hypocri- 
sy of  our  public  rhetoric  with  regard 


to  the  administration's  China  policy. 
In  order  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
Chinese  students  in  America,  and  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  does  not  condone 
persecution  and  the  crushing  of  demo- 
cratic expression,  we  need  to  pass  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

This  bill  will  protect  human  lives.  Its 
effect  will  be  directly  felt.  It  is  needed. 
A  Chinese  scholar  recently  wrote  to 
me,  asking  that  I  support  this  bill  so 
that  he  will  not  be  sent  back  to  China. 

"All  that  I  am  seeking,"  he  said,  "is 
just  a  space  in  the  United  States  big 
enough  to  put  my  desk  in,  so  that  I 
can  write  freely  about  the  life  experi- 
ences I  have  had  in  China  in  the  past 
decades." 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  to 
stand  up  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
Chinese  students  and  scholars  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  do  not  override 
this  veto,  this  man  and  thousands  like 
him,  will  be  sent  back  to  China  to  cer- 
tain persecution  or  even  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  I*resident,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  wants  to  make 
certain  that  the  Chinese  students 
remain  in  this  country  as  long  as  nec- 
essary for  their  safety  and  security. 
We  all  believe  in  that.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  believes  in  that. 

Furthermore,  he  has  promulgated 
orders  that  will  make  that  possible; 
likewise,  employment  for  the  Chinese 
students.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
other  colleagues,  the  President  in  his 
directives  has  gone  beyond  just  the 
students,  to  take  in  other  aliens  who 
have  been  distressed  by  tyranny  in 
China.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

I  appreciate  that  Members  may  try 
to  characterize  a  law  as  somehow  dif- 
ferent from  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  effect,  in  fact, 
is  identical  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
President's  order  goes  beyond  the  law 
that  we  are  discussing  today. 

I  make  that  point,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  vote  on  compassion. 
It  is  not  a  vote  on  idealism.  It  is  not  a 
vote  which  gets  to  the  heart  of  wheth- 
er we  have  sympathy  for  the  Chinese 
students.  We  all  do,  every  one  of  us, 
the  President  even  more  than  all  of  us, 
because  he  knows  much  more  about 
the  Chinese  situation,  its  histories, 
customs,  than  most  of  us  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  in  terms  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  that  is  that 
the  President  is  in  a  very  lonely  posi- 
tion. 

He  is  unique,  speaking  for  our  coun- 
try. The  symbolism  has  been  given  of 
the  Chinese  students  standing  in  front 
of  a  tank  defying  that  tank  to  roll.  It 
is  powerful  symbolism.  It  moved  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  appropriate  symbol  for 
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this  debate  is  President  George  Bush 
facing  the  world,  a  very  tough  job,  a 
unique  job  for  a  man  of  great  gifts  and 
great  talents.  On  this  occasion  he 
needs  our  support. 

I  make  that  point  graphically  be- 
cause this  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
told  me,  has  told  Senators,  has  told 
the  world,  that,  "I  know  China."  And 
the  President  does  know  China.  He 
has  devoted  an  inordinate  amount  of 
his  public  service  to  the  Chinese  issue, 
to  the  relationship  between  our  coun- 
try and  China. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  President 
who  had  minimal  experience,  who  it 
could  be  said  is  simply  being  briefed 
by  advisers,  who  had  not  really  taken 
a  hands-on  position  on  China,  that 
would  be  one  issue.  Perhaps  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  be  bold  enough  to 
substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of 
the  President.  Maybe  Members  of  this 
body  are  prepared  to  do  that  anyway. 
Maybe  each  one  of  us  is  prepared  to 
play  the  role  of  President,  to  say  to 
President  George  Bush: 

Although  you  purport  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  China  and  you  are  our  President 
and  you  are  the  major  leader  in  our  foreign 
policy,  we  assert  that  we  know  more  than 
you  do  about  it.  We  think  we  can  speak 
either  individually  or  collectively  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  to  the  world  in  a  more  appropriate 
and  moving  way  than  you  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  that.  I  suggest  most  of  us  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that  if  we  think  about 
the  question  logically.  The  President 
has  adopted  a  very  bold  and  controver- 
sial policy  with  regard  to  China.  The 
totality  of  it  is  not  apparent  to  all  of 
us.  The  controversies,  at  least,  that 
have  arisen  are  apparent  at  this  point 
to  many  of  us,  to  the  point  that  some 
are  persuaded  to  say  to  the  President 
that  "your  policy  is  wrong,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  certain  that  you  are 
curbed."  But  I  would  just  suggest  that 
to  adopt  such  an  attitude  would  not 
only  truncate  the  effect  of  this  Presi- 
dent vis-a-vis  China,  but  I  think  with 
regard  to  a  whole  gamut  of  other  for- 
eign policy  issues. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  a  great  deal  about  China.  He  is 
asserting  that.  He  is  furthermore  as- 
serting that  he  has  an  intermediate 
and  long-term  set  of  tactics  and  strate- 
gies that  have  evolved  that  he  believes 
are  in  the  beneficial  interests  of  this 
country.  He  is  not  coy  about  it.  He  has 
said  throughout  1989. 

I  know  about  China.  I  have  a  hands-on  re- 
lationship with  China.  Give  me  latitude. 
Give  me  an  opportunity.  Do  not  continually 
pass  pieces  of  legislation  that  may  give  vent 
to  enthusiasm  or  frustration  or  emotion  but 
clearly  do  not  advance  United  States  inter- 
ests. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  that  serious- 
ly, Mr.  President.  Let  me  just  say  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
symbol  of  this  debate.  He  is  the  lonely 
figure  standing  in  front  of  emotions. 


At  the  time  when  we  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  1989.  all  of  us  were  con- 
cerned with  the  Chinese  students.  We 
all  had  met  with  the  students.  We  all 
had  affirmed  our  desire  to  keep  them 
safe,  to  give  them  opportunities  for 
employment  so  they  could  have  stay- 
ing power.  We  all  believe  that  still. 
Legislation  zipped  through  both 
Houses.  It  was  not  apparent  to  us  pre- 
cisely what  the  President  would  do  by 
Executive  order.  The  veto  came  while 
we  were  out  of  session,  and  we  were 
not  able  to  confer.  We  meet  barely  2 
days  after  return  to  have  a  debate  of 
momentous  significance  for  our  for- 
eign policy. 

I  just  suggest,  Mr.  I*resident.  there 
has  been  time  for  the  President  to 
make  this  case,  and  some  of  us  must 
make  it  as  rapidly  and  as  responsibly 
as  possible.  I  wish  as  Members  may, 
that  the  side  by  side  accounting  of 
what  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President  have  done  in  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  students  had  been  apparent  a 
while  back.  That  might  have  made  the 
debate  easier  for  many  Members  who 
did  not  go  out  on  the  huskings  and 
make  speeches  that  led  them  to  some 
sort  of  an  embarrassed  position  today. 
It  would  have  been  helpful  I  suspect  if 
the  intensity  of  the  President's  emo- 
tions on  China  had  been  known  to 
every  Member,  as  they  were  to  some. 
But  there  is  not  ambiguity  about  that 
now. 

The  i*resident  has  made  clear  that 
this  is  a  very  important  issue  for  him, 
George  Bush,  and  for  our  country  and 
for  our  continuing  relationships. 

Mr.  P»resident,  we  can  all  play  the 
game  of  what  the  Chinese  will  do  if  we 
do  something,  and  what  they  will  not 
do,  and  what  the  flow  will  be.  And  I  do 
not  know  how  that  can  ever  he  re- 
solved, and  only  history  will  find  a 
record  on  whether  the  President  was 
on  the  right  track.  The  President 
clearly  ought  to  have  latitude  to  for- 
mulate a  policy  for  China. 

The  vote  we  are  going  to  have  today, 
having  seen  the  debate  thus  far,  is 
clearly  going  to  be  a  general  report 
card  on  the  President  and  China.  If  we 
were  debating  the  narrow  issue  of  the 
bill  itself,  that  is  a  pretty  clear  issue. 
The  Chinese  students  are  going  to 
stay.  They  have  protection.  The  Chi- 
nese students  are  going  to  have  em- 
ployment. They  have  that  protection. 
The  President  has  provided  that.  We 
do  not  have  to  override  a  veto  to  pro- 
vide that. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  if  Members 
are  impelled  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  it  is  for  one  purpose;  that 
is,  really  to  sock  it  to  the  President 
and  say,  "Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  confidence  in  what  you  are  doing 
in  China.  You  can  listen  to  4%  hours 
of  this  and  understand  how  little  con- 
fidence we  have.  We  are  determined 
really  to  truncate  your  possibilities 
and  to  substitute  our  will,  our  emo- 


tions, to  vent  what  is  on  our  minds  as 
a  substitute  for  a  foreign  policy  for 
this  country."  But  that  would  be  very 
shortsighted. 

I  just  suggest,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
we  had  best  consider  what  we  are 
about.  Obviously,  I  will  vote  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  execution  of 
our  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
China.  I  think  it  has  great  potential.  It 
has  great  potential  for  difficulty  down 
the  trail.  But  let  me  just  simply  men- 
tion one  recent  case  in  Presidential 
history  which  was  recounted  not  long 
ago  as  a  part  of  this  dialog. 

At  the  time  that  Henry  Kissinger 
went  to  China  preceding  president 
Nixon's  famous  entry  into  that  rela- 
tionship, the  Chinese  had  just  pro- 
ceeded through  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion. Tens  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
that  may  be  understated,  has  been 
killed.  The  entire  Chinese  landscape  in 
terms  of  human  rights  was  strewn 
with  blood,  and  persons  and  careers 
which  had  been  ruined.  The  entire 
course  of  China  was  in  disarray. 

You  could  have  made  a  point  that 
sending  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  Kissinger  or  anybody  else 
into  that  was  a  bad  idea,  that  it  re- 
warded the  cultural  revolution,  that  it 
somehow  continued  the  butchery. 
How  shortsighted  we  are.  Most  people 
believe  historically  that  opening  was 
important.  We  can  debate  whether  it 
should  have  occurred  that  year  or  the 
month  before,  what  have  you.  We 
think  it  is  important;  the  relationship 
is  important.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  keep  the  opening.  Let  us 
remember  history. 

Let  us  recall  that  these  policies  do 
not  happen  within  a  time  frame  of  30 
or  60  days  for  our  approval.  We  are  in 
the  process  almost  of  taking  the  War 
Powers  Act  psychology  into  American 
diplomacy  and  saying: 

Mr.  President,  if  it  doesn't  work  in  30  days 
or  60  days  or  by  January  23d.  whatever  the 
cutoff  line  is.  if  the  number  of  actions— and 
the  President  cited  seven  distinct  things  the 
Chinese  have  done— tu^  not  such,  then  we 
will  sock  it  to  you.  We  will  really  cut  it  off 
and  show  who  is  in  charge. 

That  would  be  very  shortsighted. 
The  American  people  really  do  not 
support  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  people  will  not  support  it  his- 
torically either  if  our  policy  fails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope,  indeed,  that  we  heed  the  words 
of  one  of  our  most  respected  members 
on  foreign  policy  in  this  Chamber,  re- 
spected by  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Senator  Lugar.  He  expresses  issues  of 
complexity  with  such  clarity  and  such 
reason.  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  he 
is  absolutely  unique  in  this  body. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  him. 
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There  are  two  or  three  items  to  ex- 
press in  my  very  short  time  remaining. 
I  thought  we  had  another  Member, 
and  that  Member  has  not  come  to  the 
floor.  What  is  the  time.  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  things. 
There  has  been  a  good  debate,  an  ex- 
cellent debate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  at  this  time 
yield  3  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Chinese  student  bill. 

President  Bush's  overall  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  and  his  general  ap- 
proach to  China,  deserve  our  support, 
and  he  has  mine  on  this  vote.  In  fact 
only  a  few  months  ago  Congress 
passed  a  foreign  relations  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  response  to  repression  in 
China.  No  one  in  this  body  wants  to 
break  relations  with  China,  and  the 
President  convinced  me  that  a  Senate 
vote  to  override  this  veto  might  just 
do  that. 

I  take  seriously  the  concerns  about 
the  degree  of  protection  we  are  provid- 
ing for  prodemocracy  Chinese  in  this 
country. 

I  have  spoken  directly  with  the  At- 
torney General,  and  he  assures  me 
that  the  President's  actions,  in  his  De- 
cember 1  directive  to  the  Attorney 
General,  not  only  protects  Chinese 
students  studying  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  also  applies  to  a  broader 
group  of  Chinese  citizens  who  are  in 
the  United  States. 

The  goals  of  those  who  wrote  this 
bill  have  already  been  met  by  the 
President. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  vote  is  a 
proxy  vote  for  many  on  one  element 
of  our  China  policy— the  two  high- 
level  missions  to  Beijing. 

Those  missiorvs  were  part  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  overall  policy  to  make 
possible  the  renewal  of  the  prodemo- 
cracy movement  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  support  of  the  eminent  scientist 
Pang  Li  Zhe,  and  his  support  of  Chi- 
nese students  are  only  the  visible  part 
of  what  I  believe  is  a  complex  policy 
toward  the  Chinese  leadership,  ele- 
ments of  which  must  remain  private. 

The  President  has  a  great  personal 
knowledge  and  interest  in  China,  and  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  avoid  steps  that  could  result  in  a 
homogeneous,  hard-line  government 
in  China.  No  such  goveniment  now 
exists. 

Voices  of  moderation  and  hope  exist 
quietly  in  Beijing.  Enactment  of  this 
bill,  I  believe,  would  do  nothing  more 
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than  unleash  the  antiforeign  senti- 
ment that  is  always  close  to  the  sur- 
face in  China.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
could  give  the  hard-liners  in  Beijing 
the  total  control  that  has  so  far 
evaded  them.  The  President  does  not 
want  to  take  that  chance.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  that  chance. 

Time  will  tell  whether  the  President 
was  well  advised  to  dispatch  General 
Scowcroft  to  China  on  two  occasions. 
General  Scowcroft  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  the  wording  and  timing  of  his 
public  toast  to  the  Chinese  leadership. 
But  in  this  Senator's  view,  one  mistake 
should  not  be  used  as  the  excuse  to 
abort  the  President's  China  policy.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  of  us  has  a  better 
one,  and.  in  any  event,  none  of  us  have 
yet  been  elected  President. 

The  President  knows  that  he  does 
not  have  unlimited  time  to  produce 
positive  results  from  his  China  policy. 
But  it  is  premature  to  make  a  final 
judgment  at  this  time,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  President  Bush  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
myself  of  my  remaining  time. 

Two  things  in  the  debate  need  atten- 
tion, I  think.  That  is  what  a  debate 
should  be— response  to  points  made  by 
other  Members.  Senators  Cohen  and 
Armstrong  spoke  about  harassment 
and  intimidation.  I  think  we  want  to 
remember  clearly  that  we  all  deplore 
the  cruel  threats  to  families  in  China 
and  the  harassment  of  students  in  this 
country.  But  let  me  state  again  that 
the  Pelosi  bill  does  not  in  any  way  ad- 
dress that  problem.  No  way.  It  will  do 
nothing  to  prevent  harassment  and  re- 
pression, and  I  urge  you  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  legislation  that  I  will  be 
presenting  on  that. 

Then  the  other  issues  have  been  well 
debated,  issues  of  changes  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  issues  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  their  visa  records  in  the 
United  States.  Those  are  of  impor- 
tance. It  is  important  to  note  that  Chi- 
nese visitors  do  not  overstay  and 
become  illegal,  rather  they  find  a  job 
or  marry  a  United  States  citizen  or 
whatever,  and  they  find  a  way  to 
adjust  their  status.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  they  remain  illegally— but  they 
remain. 

The  other  point,  I  think,  is  so  clear. 
No  Chinese  student  will  be  returned  if 
the  conditions  are  not  safe.  That  is  so 
important.  Do  not  let  that  escape  us  in 
the  debate. 

We  talk  about  Tiananmen  Square 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  Every  one  of  us  on 
this  floor  embrace  those  with  the 
same  intensity.  Anyone  who  tends  to 
distort  that,  they  are  certainly  dema- 
goging  the  issue,  because  no  Chinese 
students  will  be  returned  to  China, 
and  these  students  will  all  have  a  safe 
status  administratively. 


Then  finally— and  I  will  lob  one  in. 
but  it  is  important— to  those  who  say 
there  is  no  partisanship  in  this  at- 
tempt to  override  the  President,  let  me 
ask  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  how  many  Democrats  will  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto?  Are  all  the  Demo- 
crats voting  to  override  the  veto  just 
by  a  strange  coincidence?  And  how 
many  Democrats  in  the  House  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto?  None.  Zero.  Let  us 

try  to 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  a  moment.  Let  us 
drop  the  facade  of  bipartisanship,  or 
else  let  me  hear  how  many  Democrats 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  veto.  I  yield  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  relevant  con- 
cern is,  of  course,  that  we  are  staying 
consistent  with  the  position  that  we 
previously  took  on  this  important 
issue.  The  change  in  position  is  hap- 
pening on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  as  a  consequence  of  the  pressure 
from  the  President  and  a  political  ral- 
lying cry. 

The  last  time  this  issue  was  consid- 
ered, it  went  through  on  a  voice  vote 
without  any  dissent.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  apply  the  pressure  it  is 
applying  on  the  vote  in  this  body,  the 
vote  to  override  was  390  to  25.  So  it  is 
not  this  side  that  is  shifting  its  posi- 
tion. We  are  staying  consistent  with 
our  position.  The  shift  is  coming  on 
that  side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  an  argimient  without  foundation. 
We  had  this  position  before  President 
Bush  through  administrative  action 
gave  all  the  benefits  provided  under 
H.R.  2712.  We  were  not  in  session 
when  he  did  that,  but  once  he  did  it 
administratively,  everything  then 
switched  to  partisanship.  It  left  here 
in  a  marvelous  bipartisan  way,  and 
once  the  President  did  that  act,  it 
turned  to  partisanship. 

I  agree  with  former  President 
Nixon's  views  on  this  so  in  summary, 
let  me  say  with  greatest  respect  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  who  are  plan- 
ning to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  Your  vote  will  be  interpreted 
around  the  world  as  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  dedicated  and  enormously 
popular  leader  of  the  free  world, 
George  Bush,  at  a  time  when  contin- 
ued confidence  in  his  leadership  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  the  survival 
and  extension  of  freedom  around  this 
world.  In  your  efforts  to  punish  a  few 
despicable  and  brutal  hardline  leaders 
in  China,  you  will  be  punishing  over  a 
billion  people  in  China,  who  are  count- 
ing on  the  United  States  of  America  to 
use  its  influence  on  behalf  of  a  re- 
sumption of  economic  and  political 
reform  in  that  country.  In  making 
yourselves  feel  good,  you  will  be 
making  millions  of  Chinese  feel  worse. 


I  yield  myself  an  additional  1 
minute. 

You  will  be  able  to  boast  to  your 
constituents  that  you  have  cast  a  vote 
for  human  rights  and  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. In  fact,  you  will  be  casting 
an  unnecessary  vote  for  students 
whose  interests  are  already  protected 
and  against  the  human  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese,  who  saw  the  door  to 
the  outside  world  and  freedom  nudged 
open  and  will  now  see  it  slammed  shut 
by  a  very  selfish  and  irresponsible 
action. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  I  have  2  minutes,  15  sec- 
onds left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  15  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  1 
minute  18  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Republican  leader  and 
the  majority  leader  will  wind  up  the 
debate.  I  will  use  my  last  2  minutes 
now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  very  well 
aware  what  is  happening  in  the 
Senate.  This  is  turning  out  to  be  a 
very  close  vote,  and  it  may  go  either 
way. 

But  I  hope  that  as  Senators  come  to 
the  floor  for  the  vote  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, we  can  vote  on  the  merits  of 
this  issue,  and  try  to  set  aside  the  alle- 
gations of  partisanship  and  politics 
that  are  being  used  as  a  smokescreen 
to  obscure  the  issue  in  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  veto. 

A  statute  is  stronger  than  a  regula- 
tion. We  all  know  that.  Democracy  is 
better  than  dictatorship.  We  all  know 
that  too.  The  issue  before  us  is  no 
more  complicated  than  that. 

The  House  of  Representatives  un- 
derstood those  two  simple  fimdamen- 
tal  principles.  It  voted  390  to  25  yester- 
day to  override  President  Bush's  veto 
and  give  the  courageous  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  this  country  the  protection 
they  deserve— the  full  protection  of 
American  law. 

House  Republicans  understood  that 
point,  and  they  voted  in  overwhelming 
numbers  to  support  it.  One  hundred 
forty-five  House  Republicans  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  and  only  25  voted  to 
sustain  it.  If  the  same  proportion 
holds  in  the  Senate,  only  seven  Repub- 
lican Senators  will  vote  to  sustain  this 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments  I 
think  the  Senate  will  cast  one  of  the 
most  important  votes  this  year.  All  of 
us  in  this  body  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  statutory  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

We  understand  the  difference  and 
the  distinction.  Most  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  the  Chinese  leadership 
does.  And  the  Chinese  students  do. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  ba- 
sically a  referendum — on  the  one 
hand,  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
embraces  the  the  administrative 
ruling,  or  the  freedom  movement,  the 
students,  who  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  protection  of  the  statute. 

The  fact  is  that  the  democracy 
movement  in  China  today  is  in  jail  and 
many  of  its  leaders  have  been  killed. 
We  cannot  reach  out  and  free  them, 
but  the  democracy  movement  that  is 
alive  today  is  in  the  students  who  are 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  are  the  rightful  heirs  of  that  tra- 
dition. They  care  about  their  country 
and  about  their  future.  We  have  an 
opportunity  this  afternoon  to  send  a 
message  to  those  who  are  in  jail  who 
were  a  part  of  that  whole  movement 
and  to  those  all  over  Eastern  Europe 
and  Central  America  and  South  Amer- 
ica who  are  struggling  and  want  to  be 
a  part  of  this  whole  movement— a 
movement  that  started  in  China.  This 
is  a  referendum  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  human  rights. 

I  hope  on  this  issue  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  reflect  the 
deep-seated  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  override  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remaining  1  minute  let  me  just  say 
this  one  more  time  for  the  galleries, 
for  the  media,  for  those  who  are  the 
soothsayers  and  doomsdayers,  heart- 
beats and  hangers  on,  political  con- 
sultants and  political  types,  demagogs 
and  bleeding  hearts,  and  others,  who 
are  trying  to  desperately  distort  and 
demagog  this  issue.  It  is  this:  No  Chi- 
nese students  will  be  returned  to 
China  if  conditions  there  continue  to 
be  unsafe,  period. 

What  else  is  there  to  debate? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  over 
half  a  year  ago,  we  witnessed  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  a  bloody  silencing  of 
the  voices  urging  movement  toward  a 
democratic  system  in  China.  Various 
reports  put  the  total  killed  or  wounded 
from  indiscriminate  gunfire  or  crushed 
by  tanks  in  the  thousands.  Since  then, 
the  Chinese  people  have  suffered  a 
protracted  period  of  harsh  political  re- 
pression, with  continuing  purges  and 
arrests.  At  least  40  executions  have 
been  carried  out  since  June. 

China's  leadership,  despite  the 
recent  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Beijing, 
remains  intractable.  To  maintain  their 
power,  they  continue  their  tactics  of 
fear  and  repression.  Concerned  over 
the  impact  on  China  of  the  downfall 
of  Communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  leadership  has  ordered  of- 
ficials to  deal  promptly  with  any 
unrest  at  workplaces  and  universities. 
Many  Chinese,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
even  aware  of  the  democracy  move- 
ments that  have  flowered  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  because  the  Govern- 
ment controls  the  media.  To  further 


tighten  their  grip  on  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation, the  Chinese  rulers  have 
placed  controls  on  the  foreign  press  In 
an  attempt  to  censure  reporting  out  of 
China. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  voted  last 
session  97  to  0  in  favor  of  H.R.  2712, 
which  provides  a  safe  haven  to  Chi- 
nese nationals  residing  in  the  United 
States.  When  word  of  a  possible  Presi- 
dential veto  reached  this  body,  74  Sen- 
ators wrote  to  the  President  to  request 
that  he  sign  the  bill  into  law.  I  joined 
that  bipartisan  group  in  asking  the 
President: 

Just  as  you  have  celebrated  the  courage  of 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  in  their 
recent  democratic  successes,  we  ask  only 
that  you  support  the  students  of  China  in 
their  continuing  struggle. 

Despite  this  broad  showing  of  bipar- 
tisan support  for  the  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Bush  vetoed  that  bill,  arguing 
that  the  same  immigration  relief 
would  be  provided  administratively 
and  that  enactment  of  such  a  law 
would  damage  future  educational  and 
scientific  exchange  opportunities  with 
China. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  early  December  in  California. 
These  students,  Mr.  President,  were 
taking  a  risk  in  meeting  with  a  U.S. 
Senator.  But  it  was  important  for 
them  to  express  their  concern  that  by 
vetoing  the  legislation,  the  President 
not  only  was  putting  them  in  some 
jeopardy  but  was  also  sending  exactly 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. They  also  thought  it  was 
very  demoralizing  for  the  internal  op- 
position in  China,  and  only  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  hardliners. 
From  their  perspective,  it  appeared 
that  the  world's  leading  democracy 
was  bowing  to  pressures  from  a  repres- 
sive regime. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  Member  of  this  Chamber  would 
want  to  seriously  damage  the  relation- 
ship that  has  been  carefully  developed 
over  the  years  with  China.  Beyond  the 
exchange  programs,  there  are  serious 
political  and  security  concerns  that 
are  of  interest  to  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  there  comes  a  time  when 
a  government  must  take  a  principled 
stand  based  on  the  human  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, despite  the  risks  it  may 
carry.  I  believe  that  by  overriding  the 
President's  veto  on  H.R.  2712,  we  in 
the  Congress  are  taking  that  stand. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  overriding  of  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2712,  the  Emergency  Chinese 
Immigration  Relief  Act,  that  passed 
unanimously  last  year. 

H.R.  2712  assures  Chinese  students 
on  J-1  exchange  visitor  programs  that 
they  can  adjust  their  immigration 
status  without  the  usual  requirement 
that  they  return  home  for  2  years. 
The  waiver  contained  in  this  bill  gives 
them  the  option  of  either  remaining 
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or  returning  without  having  their 
cases  adjudicated  on  an  individual 
basis.  H.R.  2712  also  provides  a  4-year 
relief  period  in  which  they  can  apply 
for  other  types  of  visas  or  to  seek 
status  as  permanent  residents. 

Despite  the  Presidents  assurances 
provided  in  his  veto  message  that  his 
administrative  actions  obviate  the 
need  for  H.R.  2712.  it  is  clear  that 
these  measures  are  insufficient  for 
three  principal  reasons. 

First,  as  a  recent  memorandum  on 
this  issue  from  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress 
makes  clear,  and  I  quote: 

The  Administration's  measures  to  grant 
immigration  relief  to  PRC  nationals  may 
raise  serious  legal  issues  to  the  degree  that 
they  are  beyond  authority  in  current  stat- 
ute and  concomitant  regulation. 

Changing  the  law  would  resolve  any 
doubt  remaining  in  law  concerning 
their  status. 

Second,  the  President's  initiative  has 
not  provided  the  assurances  needed  by 
Chinese  students  resident  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  avoiding  the 
President's  program.  As  one  Chinese 
student  leader  observed,  "it  requires 
us  to  make  a  declaration  against  our 
country,  branding  us  as  traitors  and 
counterrevolutionaries."  Students  are 
also  concerned  that  the  President's  ad- 
ministrative actions — because  they  are 
not  codified  in  law— may  be  modified 
or  retracted  at  any  time,  leaving  them 
once  again  vulnerable. 

Third,  by  voting  to  override  this 
veto,  the  Congress  will  be  sending  an 
important  political  signal  to  China 
that  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by 
Beijing  into  compromising  American 
values  and  interests. 

Just  because  China  has  condemned 
this  bill,  claim.ing  that  it  would  "seri- 
ously jeopardize  United  States-Sino 
educational  exchanges"  and  cause  a 
further  deterioration  in  our  relations, 
is  no  reason  for  the  President  to  veto 
it.  Just  because  China  threatens  to 
terminate  the  Pulbright  Scholarship 
Program,  is  no  reason  for  Washington 
to  kowtow  to  Beijing. 

Current  American  inmiigration  law 
is  construed  for  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  law  attempts  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  return  to  their  coun- 
tries where  they  can  contribute  to 
their  Nation's  development.  Clearly, 
however  laudable  this  objective,  it  is 
not  possible  in  China  today  where 
thousands  remain  under  arrest,  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  attend  reeducation 
classes,  and  liberal  development  poli- 
cies have  been  abandoned. 

As  our  former  Ambassador  to  China, 
Winston  Lord,  observed  in  Senate  tes- 
timony on  January  23,  "the  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  make  clear  that 
Americans  are  not  fooled  by  smoke 
and  mirrors,  that  we  are  a  serious 
people"  and,  I  would  add,  serious 
about  sending  a  message  to  Chinas 
leaders   that   after   the   massacre    in 


Tiananmen  Square  that  it  cannot  be 
business  as  usual  between  a  dictator- 
ship and  a  democracy. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Chinese  Immigration  Relief  Act  of 
1989. 

The  President  should  not  have 
vetoed  this  important  legislation, 
which  was  approved  unanimously  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  with  virtu- 
ally no  opposition.  We  should  override 
the  President's  veto  and  provide  great- 
ly needed  legal  protection  to  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States  who  fear 
the  very  real  threat  of  persecution  if 
they  return  to  China. 

The  brutal  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre was  among  the  worst  human 
tragedies  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
Brave  Chinese  students  were  ruthless- 
ly murdered  under  orders  from  the 
Chinese  Government  simply  because 
they  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  for 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Since  the  massacre,  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  China  have  continued  to 
suffer  for  their  participation  in  the  de- 
mocracy movement.  Fang  Li  Zhi  is  still 
seeking  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beijing.  Human  rights  groups  indicate 
that  thousands  have  been  imprisoned 
for  speaking  out  on  the  side  of  democ- 
racy. Many  who  have  been  released 
from  prison  have  been  targets  of  per- 
secution. 

Chinese  students  in  America  justifi- 
ably fear  returning  to  China.  Many  do 
not  even  feel  safe  in  America.  Some 
have  been  threatened  by  Chinese  Em- 
bassy officials  for  participating  in  pro- 
tests against  the  Tiananmen  Square 
tragedy.  In  the  current  environment 
in  China  these  and  thousands  of  other 
Chinese  students  fear  that  they  will  be 
targets  of  persecution  if  they  return  to 
China. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen.  We 
must  provide  concrete  assurances  to 
these  students  that  they  will  not  be 
forced  to  return  to  China.  The  Presi- 
dent's directive  does  not  provide  those 
assurances.  It  can  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason.  That  would 
leave  the  fate  of  Chinese  students  un- 
certain. 

Overriding  the  President's  veto  will 
send  a  loud,  clear  signal  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  supporters  of 
the  prodemocracy  movement  In  China 
that  America  is  willing  to  protect- 
through  the  law— those  brave  individ- 
uals who  dare  to  speak  out  on  the  side 
of  democracy  and  against  the  brutal 
actions  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
override. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  intention  not  orJy  of 
Congress  but  also  of  the  President  Is 
to  allow  Chinese  students  who  fear 
persecution  for  the  prodemocracy 
movement  in  China  to  have  a  safe 
haven  here  In  the  United  States.  Both 


sides  of  Congress  passed  a  bill  which 
was  deliberated,  amended  and  deliber- 
ated again.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress  a  sound 
compromise  was  made  and  H.R.  2712 
WEis  passed  and  ready  for  the  Presi- 
dent's approval.  As  we  all  know  the 
President  allowed  a  pocket  veto.  The 
President  then  proposed  an  adminis- 
trative directive  which  does  what  the 
bill,  passed  by  Congress,  proposes.  The 
question,  I  believe,  is  which  measure 
insures  greater  protection  to  Chinese 
students  in  the  United  States. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  administrative  directive  could 
be  subject  to  court  challenges.  The  di- 
rective may  also  be  subject  to  political 
pressures  from  China.  These  pressures 
could  lead  the  administration  to  re- 
scind its  administrative  directive. 

The  massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square 
was  a  tragedy  that  saddened  this  coun- 
try. It  was  an  act  which  suppressed 
what  we  in  the  United  States  fre- 
quently enjoy— freedom  of  expression. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  repression  of 
dissidents  in  China  continues  and 
there  are  accounts  that  Chinese  stu- 
dents here  in  the  United  States  are 
being  monitored  by  China.  The  fate  of 
these  students,  should  they  return  to 
their  country,  could  mean  severe  pun- 
ishment. Unfortunately,  that  punish- 
ment or  fear  thereof,  will  prevent  the 
democratic  change  strived  for  by  these 
students. 

If  it  is  our  ultimate  goal  to  protect 
these  prodemocracy  Chinese  students, 
then  it  is  clear  that  a  law  should  be 
created. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  this 
override. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
is  about  freedom.  It  is  about  democra- 
cy and  it  Is  about  brave  young  stu- 
dents who  dared  to  oppose  a  blood 
thirsty  Communist  dictatorship.  It  is  a 
vote  about  the  image  of  a  brave  young 
man  standing  in  front  of  an  advancing 
tank. 

The  actions  of  the  Chinese  dictator- 
ship are  to  be  condemned  and  Ameri- 
ca's support  and  protection  should  be 
extended  to  those  young  advocates  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Today's  vote  has  taken  on  symbolic 
significance  beyond  the  strict  confines 
of  American  immigration  law.  It  is  a 
vote  intended  to  send  a  loud  and  clear 
message  to  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  American  Government  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
shocked  by  the  brutality  of  Tianan- 
men Square. 

To  the  Chinese  Government  it  sends 
a  signal  that  there  are  basic  standards 
of  human  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected to  be  a  full  member  of  the 
international  community. 

To  the  American  Government,  it  re- 
minds the  administration  that  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  democracy  are  the 


principles  which  this  Nation  must  em- 
brace and  should  inspire. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  be  reminded  is 
the  saddest  fact  of  all.  So  careful  is 
the  administration  not  to  offend  the 
power  structure  in  Communist  China 
that  it  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
ironic  immigration  policies  which  I 
have  come  across  in  my  years  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  easier  today  for  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent fully  sponsored  by,  and  support- 
ive of,  the  repressive  regime  to  obtain 
from  the  State  Department  a  student 
J-1  visa  than  it  is  for  an  independent 
Chinese  student  with  his  or  her  own 
earned  tuition  funds  to  obtain  an  F-1 
student  visa.  This  simimer  I  took  up 
the  cause  of  a  group  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents stranded  in  Japan  after  the  re- 
pressive actions  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. These  students  simply 
wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  study,  not  emigrate.  They  gave  the 
State  Department  every  assurance 
legal  and  financial  that  they  would 
comply  with  U.S.  law  and  that  they 
would  leave  the  United  States  upon 
the  completion  of  their  studies.  Fortu- 
nately. 22  of  these  students  were 
granted  visas  and  most  are  now  study- 
ing at  Dana  College  in  Blair,  NE.  I  had 
the  honor  of  greeting  these  students 
when  they  arrived  in  Omaha  where 
the  students  presented  me  with  stalks 
of  wheat  to  symbolize  sowing  the  seeds 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  faces  of  these  stu- 
dents, so  full  of  hope  and  idealism, 
would  have  touched  the  heart  of  even 
the  toughest  of  tough  guys.  Sadly,  180 
of  their  friends  and  colleagues  were 
left  behind  in  Japan  because  the  ad- 
ministration turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
visa  requests.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  will  not  help 
those  180  Chinese  students  stranded 
In  Japan;  unable  to  move  forward  to 
study  In  the  United  States  and  unable 
to  move  backward  to  China  where 
they  would  face  certain  repression. 
Last  year,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation to  assist  these  students,  but  un- 
fortunately the  administration  said 
"no"  to  these  students  and  "no"  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Although  todays  vote 
will  not  help  those  180  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  Japan,  it  may  set  the  stage 
for  a  more  sane  and  more  traditional 
American  policy  regarding  China  and 
regarding  those  Chinese  who  have  em- 
braced the  principles  of  freedom  and 
free  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  a  young 
Chinese  student  paid  a  visit  to  my 
office  and  said  his  brother  was  in  jail 
in  Communist  China  and  that  his 
brother  supports  congressional  efforts 
to  grant  legal  status  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  America.  I  will  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto,  in  part,  to 
give  hope  and  send  a  message  to  that 
young  man  jailed  by  a  repressive  Com- 


munist regime  that  his  plea  for  democ- 
racy is  heard  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  send  a 
clear  message  that  America  stands 
with  those  who  stand  with  freedom, 
liberty,  and  democracy. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  2712.  a  bill  to  allow  Chinese 
students  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  be  sent  back  to 
China  to  suffer  intimidation  and  per- 
secution by  a  repressive  regime. 

For  me,  this  is  not  simply  a  vote  on 
the  Pelosi  bill.  This  is  a  vote  on  a 
policy  that  is  ineffective,  and  against 
the  broader  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  based  his  China 
policy  on  the  mistaken  and  dangerous 
assumption  that  the  present  leader- 
ship. President  Yang  Shangkun  and 
Premier  Li  Peng,  are  proreform.  They 
are  not.  They  are  antireform.  And 
they  are  weak  and  unstable  to  boot.  It 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  legitimize  this 
regime  any  more  than  it  Is  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  long-suffering  Chinese 
people.  The  President  apparently  does 
not  understand  this.  Instead,  he  sends 
virtually  the  highest  ranking  officials 
in  the  Government  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Beijing.  He  vetoes  the  Pelosi  bill. 
He  creates  an  atmosphere  where  those 
with  real  claim  to  asylum  are  shunned. 
Where  NED  money  for  some  modest, 
legitimate  prodemocracy  activities  is 
blocked.  And  he  signals  to  our  allies 
that  a  resimiption  of  military  sales  or 
"biisiness  as  usual"  is  fine. 

What  has  he  received  in  return?  A 
so-called  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Tian- 
anmen. A  visa  for  a  new  VOA  corre- 
spondent. A  promise  to  begin  discus- 
sions on  the  resumption  of  the  Ful- 
brlght  Program.  And,  most  recently, 
the  announced  release  of  573  people 
who  had  been  arrested  since  the 
events  in  June— of  more  than  10,000 
thrown  in  jail.  That  is  an  average  of  80 
released  each  month— at  which  rate  it 
would  take  more  than  10  years  to  re- 
lease all  those  now  held.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  meager  return  for  the  blow 
the  President  has  dealt  to  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

The  President  is  backing  the  Beijing 
government,  not  the  Chinese  people. 
In  doing  so,  he  is  backing  the  wrong 
horse.  The  demonstrations  In  Beijing 
last  spring  showed  the  regime's  lack  of 
legitimacy.  And  the  unforgiveable  use 
of  force  against  those  peaceful  demon- 
strators showed  that  the  regime  knows 
this.  When  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
resonate  among  the  Chinese  people, 
the  Chinese  Government  cracks  down 
harder,  vowing  that  the  fate  of 
Ceausescu  will  not  be  the  fate  of 
China's  military  dictator  and  so-called 
president,  Yang  Shangkun.  Party  or- 
ganizations have  been  revived  in  facto- 
ries. Surveillance  of  students  has  in- 


tensified. Political  indoctrination,  for- 
gotten for  years,  is  back.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  people  is  palpable. 

This  ferment  has  affected  even  the 
leadership,  which  was  never  united 
about  the  proper  response  to  the  dem- 
onstrations, and  which  remains  divid- 
ed now. 

But  the  internal  instability  and  do- 
mestic woes  of  the  Beijing  government 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  Its  dicta- 
torial rule  will  evaporate  In  days  or 
months  or  years. 

This  awareness  seem  to  be  what  mo- 
tivates the  President  to  ignore  the 
events  of  the  last  year.  "After  all,  the 
present  leader  may  be  in  power  for  a 
long  time.  They  are  strategically  im- 
portant. We  cannot  afford  to  upset  or 
isolate  them." 

This  calculation  is  shortsighted.  No 
government  can  last  forever  against 
the  will  of  its  people.  Neither  Noriega, 
nor  Marcos,  nor  the  Shah  could 
remain  in  power,  no  matter  how  much 
money  they  poured  into  their  security 
apparatus.  And  if.  in  the  short  term, 
we  won  friends  in  our  fight  against 
communism,  we  did  so  at  a  far  deeper 
cost  to  our  good  will  among  the 
people— who  always  eventually  got  the 
reins  of  government  back.  The  fall  of 
Ceausescu  should  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House;  it  surely  did 
to  the  forbidden  city. 

For  some— Including  perhaps  the 
President,  his  National  Security  Advis- 
er and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State— this  eventuality  presents  a 
problem.  They  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
solve the  long-term  issue,  but  know 
they  need  the  short-term  gain.  So. 
they  embrace  the  Marcoses,  the 
Shahs,  the  Li  Pengs,  and  the  Den 
Xiaopings.  And  they  scorn  the  naivete 
of  the  congressional  leaders  who  ques- 
tion their  realistic  approach. 

But,  as  the  Chinese  sage  Lao  Tse 
said,  we  need  not  leave  our  home  to 
see  the  world.  Our  foreign  policy  can 
and  should  be  guided  by  the  principles 
we  believe  in  most  deeply— that  a  gov- 
ernment should  represent,  not  repress, 
its  people.  And  our  policy  toward  a 
country  must  reflect  what  is  best  for 
its  people:  representative  political  in- 
stitutions, an  environment  that  can 
nourish  individual  economic  artist  and 
basic  social  justice. 

The  repression  of  the  prodemocracy 
demonstrators  in  Tiananmen  Square 
was  brutal  and  unforgiveable.  If  the 
President  is  right  in  saying  that  China 
is  too  important  to  isolate,  he  is  wrong 
to  legitimize  the  government  by  trying 
to  please  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
should  recognize  that  the  present  Chi- 
nese Government  is  acting  out  of 
weakness,  not  strength.  That  under- 
standing should  guide  our  response. 

Clearly,  our  first  and  most  appropri- 
ate response  has  been  to  freeze  all 
military  sales  and  cooperation,  to  sus- 
pend significant  export  licenses,  and 
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perhaps  to  simply  stop  action  on  those 
licenses  that  fell  between  the  strict 
controls  on  exports  to  the  Soviets  and 
the  more  liberal  regime  we  have  pro- 
gressively created  for  the  Chinese. 

Then,  the  Chinese  leadership  must 
be  shown  that  the  reversal  of  their 
economic  reforms  would  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  impact  on  their  appli- 
cation to  join  the  international  trade 
regime  in  the  GATT.  If  the  economic 
impact  of  suspending  consideration  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
GATT  application  is  minimal,  its  polit- 
ical and  symbolic  implications  are  sig- 
nificant. 

But  these  commonsense  economic 
actions  are  neither  the  only,  nor  the 
best,  response  to  the  political  repres- 
sion in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China's. 

The  decision  of  the  authorities  to 
use  lethal  force  against  their  people 
also  will  clearly  affect  Hong  Kong. 
The  United  States,  which  intentional- 
ly stayed  on  the  sidelines  both  during 
the  Sino-British  negotiations  on  Hong 
Kong  and  afterward,  can  no  longer  do 
so. 

The  decision  of  this  administration 
to  try  to  mollify  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship by  vetoing  this  bill  was  wrong. 
The  damage  that  veto  did  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Chinese  people  for  free- 
dom was  significant.  In  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto,  I  hope  Congress  has 
been  able  to  reignite  the  faith  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  power  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. And  I  hope  we  have  been 
able  to  do  the  same  for  our  President. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  will  vote  to  support  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  student  visa  issue.  I 
believe  that  the  Executive  order  will 
accomplish  the  same  objectives  as  the 
legislation.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
permit  the  President  to  lead  United 
States  foreign  policy  toward  China,  a 
country  with  which  he  has  outstand- 
ing experience.  Furthermore,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  President  will  keep 
his  word  that  he  will  not  do  anything 
to  jeopardize  the  well-being  of  the 
Chinese  students. 

I  recognize  the  intensity  of  emotion 
that  envelopes  this  question  as  well  as 
the  concerns  that  many  of  the  Chi- 
nese students  living  and  studying  in 
the  United  States  have.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  Minnesota, 
which  is  currently  home  to  over  700 
Chinese  students  on  a  number  of  our 
State's  campuses.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  several  of 
those  students  in  recent  months  and 
have  heard  by  telephone  auid  mail 
from  hundreds  more. 

These  Chinese  students  have  many 
concerns,  which  our  President  has  an 
obligation  to  address.  Those  concerns 
include  the  Chinese  Government  har- 
assing them  here  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  their  families  at  home  in 
China.  They  fear  also  that  the  Presi- 


dent's veto  may  be  interpreted  as  sig- 
naling China  that  it's  okay  to  crack 
down  on  prodemocracy  movements 
without  any  concern  for  sustained 
United  States  reprisals. 

My  vote  today  does  not  endorse  any 
human  rights  policy— or  lack  of 
human  rights  policy— of  the  Chinese 
Government.  Tiananmen  Square  is 
the  most  visible  current  abuse.  But 
much  more  exists.  For  30  years,  China 
has  suppressed  an  entire  nation  by  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  people  and  the 
ancient  culture  of  Tibet.  In  August,  I 
visited  with  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Darm- 
sala  and  learned  first  hand  the  pain  of 
the  Chinese  oppression  of  Tibet. 

But  I  vote  today  to  endorse  a  new 
United  States  policy  with  a  new 
United  States  President  toward  a 
China  of  the  future,  not  of  the  past.  I 
support  the  Presidents  veto  because 
that  is  the  only  course  that  achieves 
two  important  objectives;  Protection 
of  the  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  and  allowing  the  President  to 
lead  United  States  foreign  policy 
toward  China,  to  affect  the  positive 
changes  we  all  want  to  see  in  that 
country. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's course,  not  the  Congress'  best 
guarantees  that  Chinese  students  can 
come  to  the  United  States  and  that 
United  States  teachers  and  students 
can  go  to  China.  The  President  is  in 
the  best  position,  through  the  Ful- 
bright  and  other  exchange  programs, 
to  bring  more  Chinese  students  to  the 
United  States  and  send  more  United 
States  students  and  teachers  to  China. 
As  noted  prevously,  there  are  over  700 
Chinese  students  at  Minnesota's  uni- 
versity campuses.  Reportedly,  the 
single  largest  concentration  of  Chinese 
students  in  the  country  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Congress  should 
wholeheartedly  support  these  efforts 
to  continue  and  expand  these  ex- 
change programs. 

I  am  angered,  like  all  Americans,  by 
the  repression  in  China.  I  share  the 
outrage  of  all  our  people  over  the  bru- 
tality of  Tiananmen  Square,  and  the 
repression  that  continues  today;  1989 
has  taught  us  that  the  era  of  totalitar- 
ianism is  waning.  The  tide  of  history  is 
now  rurming  strongly  against  the  cur- 
rent leadership  of  the  PRC.  What  the 
United  States  most  needs  now  is  a  con- 
sistent, deliberate  policy  that  leads  the 
way  toward  a  new  China. 

It  is  essential  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  President's  Executive  order 
accomplishes  exactly  the  same  objec- 
tives as  the  legislation  the  President 
vetoed.  In  fact,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
the  Presidents  order  actually  exceeds 
H.R.  2712  in  the  protection  it  provides 
the  Chinese  students  as  well  as  certain 
other  foreigners  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  confidence  in  President 
Bush's  experience  and  judgment  in 
conducting  United  States  policy  vis-a- 


vis China.  China  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant country,  regionally  and  global- 
ly. Understanding  the  cultural  and  his- 
torical complexities  of  China  is  a 
daunting  intellectual  and  diplomatic 
challenge.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
place  the  highest  premium  on  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  understanding 
China,  even  when  that  expertise  may 
appear  to  contradict  our  common 
sense. 

President  Bush  is  indeed  an  expert 
on  China  affairs.  Not  one  of  the  535 
Members  of  Congress  has  comparable 
expertise.  We've  only  had  only  a  hand- 
ful of  previous  Ambassador-Presidents 
to  guide  and  conduct  U.S.  foreign 
policy  vis-a-vis  the  country  to  which 
he  was  posted.  We  would  be  unwise 
not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
indispensable  experience. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
first  issue  is  protecting  the  Chinese 
students  here  in  the  United  States.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  it:  I  would  not 
even  consider  voting  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  if  I  believed  that 
there  was  any  way  in  which  the  Chi- 
nese students  would  be  forced  against 
their  will  to  return  to  China.  The 
President's  Executive  order  protects 
the  students  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  legislation  would.  The  President 
has  promised  that  he  will  take  no 
action  that  would  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  the  f  tudents.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  if  there 
were  to  arise  any  ambiguities  or  legal 
problems  in  the  implementation  of  his 
order,  the  President  will  be  true  to  his 
word  and  act  swiftly  to  ensure  they 
are  resolved,  and  that  no  students 
would  at  all  be  endangered.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  following  the  status  of  the 
Chinese  students  closely  to  ensure 
that  there  is  not  even  a  remote  threat 
that  the  Chinese  students  will  be 
forced  to  return  to  China  at  risk 
against  their  will.  This  vote  today  is 
clearly  not  the  end  of  the  issue,  and  I 
have  every  intention  to  remain  vigi- 
lant in  continually  monitoring  and 
checking  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  policy  toward  China  as  well  as 
that  country's  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  always  bow  to  the 
President  on  foreign  policy  questions. 
I  strongly  opposed  President  Reagan's 
Contra  policy  in  Nicaragua.  And  I 
know  the  sad  lessons  of  Congress' 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  during  the 
Vietnam  war  period. 

But  when  the  country  we're  dealing 
with  is  China,  and  the  President  is 
George  Bush,  I  believe  he  deserves  our 
support.  United  States-China  relations 
are  extraordinarily  complex  and  im- 
portant. We  cannot  bring  about  a  new 
China  from  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  If  the  United  States  is  going  to 
succeed  in  effecting  positive  change  in 


China,  it  is  George  Bush  who  can  best 
make  that  policy  succeed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  sustain  the 
President's  veto  because  the  Chinese 
students  are  now  guaranteed  the  same 
protection  by  Justice  Department  re- 
quirements as  the  bill,  and  because  the 
raw,  cynical  political  distortion  being 
used  in  this  attack  on  the  President 
needs  to  be  stopped. 

First,  and  most  foremost,  I  would 
not  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  if  any  Chi- 
nese student  in  the  United  States  was 
being  put  at  risk  or  if  the  administra- 
tion had  not  changed  its  position  since 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  before 
Christmas.  At  that  time,  the  adminis- 
tration provided  protection  to  the  Chi- 
nese only  until  1991.  The  legislation 
provided  protection  through  1994. 
Since  then,  the  administration  has 
provided  administratively  the  same 
protection  as  the  bill,  and  President 
Bush  has  personally  assured  me  that 
no  Chinese  student  will  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  China  to  face  perse- 
cution for  his  or  her  beliefs.  No  Chi- 
nese student  will  be  deported  by  sus- 
taining the  President's  veto. 

Second,  honest  argiiment  about  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712  and  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  Chinese 
students  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
naked  pursuit  of  political  advantage. 
When  I  returned  to  Washington  I  was 
gravely  disappointed  by  the  extreme 
partisanship  that  had  come  to  charac- 
terize this  debate.  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  students  free- 
dom would  not  be  corrupted  for  cyni- 
cal political  reasons.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  so  anxious  to 
create  a  chink  in  George  Bush's  80 
percent  approval  rating  armor  that 
they  have  distorted  the  issue. 

As  I  have  said,  under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  vote  against  legislation 
if  that  vote  helped  deprive  Chinese 
students  of  the  sanctuary  this  great 
country  has  offered  them.  The  Presi- 
dent has  acted  to  provide  legal  protec- 
tions for  the  students  identical  to 
those  in  the  legislation.  The  override 
of  the  President's  veto  would  result  in 
a  superfluous  law  that  would  have  no 
impact  on  the  safety  of  the  students. 
Its  only  apparent  purpose  would  be 
the  embarrassment  of  the  President. 
If  the  President's  Executive  order 
should  be  successfully  challenged  in 
court,  I  will  immediately  introduce 
new  legislation  guaranteeing  that  no 
one  shall  be  returned  to  China  against 
their  will. 

Moreover,  I  have  the  personal  assur- 
ance of  President  Bush  that  no  Chi- 
nese student  will  ever  be  compelled  to 
return  to  China  and  face  persecution. 
The  President  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
Neither  he  nor  I  will  ever  abandon  our 
commitment  to  the  Chinese  students. 
They  shall  be  safe  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  take  lightly  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  thousands  of  Chinese  stu- 


dents in  this  country  who  fear  for 
their  lives  should  they  be  returned  to 
China.  I  have  stated  that  I  would 
never  be  a  party  to  any  effort  that 
would  threaten  the  security  of  these 
young  men  and  women.  I  stand  by 
that  commitment  today. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  to  oppose  overriding  President 
Bush's  veto  because  I  believe  the 
President's  executive  action,  rather 
than  the  proposed  legislation,  will 
better  promote  human  rights  in  China 
and  also  the  international  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Few  chapters  in  world  history  can 
match  the  flagrant  and  violent  abuses 
of  human  rights  demonstrated  by  the 
Chinese  Government  in  Tiananmen 
Square  in  June  1989.  We  in  the  United 
States  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  change  the  oppressive 
tactics  of  the  Chinese  Government  on 
such  abuses.  The  issue  is:  what  is  the 
best  approach  to  influence  the  Chi- 
nese Government?  It  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer  because  of  many 
complexities,  including  the  reaction  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  outside 
criticism.  No  one  likes  to  be  criticized 
but  the  responses  vary  and  there  are 
strong  indications  that  public  flailing 
would  be  counterproductive  and  lead 
the  Chinese  Government  to  harsher 
tactics. 

No  one  in  Government  today  is  more 
experienced  or  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  and  subtleties  of 
this  issue  than  President  Bush.  For 
more  than  a  year,  from  1974  to  1975, 
he  served  as  the  United  States  Liaison 
Officer  in  China.  This  came  shortly 
after  I*resident  Nixon  opened  relations 
with  China  in  1972.  President  Bush 
has  maintained  his  close  cormection 
with  United  States-China  relations 
since  that  service  including  his  work 
during  the  past  decade  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  now  as  President,  I  believe 
substantial  deferrence  is  due  to  his 
judgment  on  this  subject. 

Since  the  bill  was  enacted,  passing 
the  Senate  on  July  11  and  the  House 
on  July  31,  1989,  followed  by  subse- 
quent passage  of  the  conference  report 
by  both  Houses  before  the  recess  on 
November  22,  1989,  the  President  has 
responded  with  a  series  of  executive 
actions  to  carry  out  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  The  exec- 
utive actions  since  November  30,  1989, 
present  a  very  different  picture  than 
when  the  Congress  acted  before  the 
Thanksgiving  break. 

On  November  30,  the  President  re- 
emphasized  his  personal  commitment 
to  the  humanitarian  principles  under- 
lying H.R.  2712  at  issue  today.  He  indi- 
cated he  would  take  administrative 
action  that  would  offer  all  the  protec- 
tions embodies  in  the  legislation,  and 
the  President  directed  the  Attorney 
General  "to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  extend  administratively  to  all  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States  the 


same  benefits  that  H.R.  2712  would 
have  extended." 

By  letter  of  December  1,  1989,  to  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
Commissioner  McNary,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomburgh  directed  the  INS  to 
undertake  a  series  of  actions,  and  by 
letter  of  January  16,  1990,  reported  to 
the  President  the  actions  taken  to 
afford  'relief  equivalent  to,  or  greater 
than,  the  relief  that  would  have  been 
provided  by  H.R.  2712."  These  steps 
include: 

First.  Providing  Chinese  aliens, 
present  in  the  United  States  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  1989,  an  irrevocable  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residency  re- 
quirement that  may  be  exercised  until 
January  1,  1994; 

Second.  Considering  the  status  of 
Chinese  aliens  who  were  in  lawful 
status  as  of  June  5,  1989,  as  having 
maintained  lawful  status  for  the  pur- 
poses of  adjustment  or  change  of  non- 
immigrant status; 

Third.  Granting  all  Chinese  aliens 
who  are  present  in  the  United  States 
as  of  June  5,  1989,  the  necessary  au- 
thorization for  employment; 

Fourth.  Providing  a  nonadversarial 
notice  of  expiration  of  nonimmigrant 
status  to  any  Chinese  alien  who  is  eli- 
gible for  deferral  of  enforced  depar- 
ture and  whose  authorized  period  of 
stay  has  expired;  and 

Fifth.  According  "careful  consider- 
ation" to  all  applicants  for  asylum, 
withholding  of  deportation,  and  refu- 
gee status  expressing  fear  of  persecu- 
tion related  to  family  planning  policy 
of  forced  abortion  or  sterilization. 

In  sum,  I  believe  it  is  preferable  to 
support  the  President's  actions  at  this 
time.  Adverse  resw;tion  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  to  the  legislation 
would  probably  make  the  situation 
even  worse  for  protecting  human 
rights  in  that  country. 

On  the  aspect  of  United  States  inter- 
national interests,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  maintain  as  good  a  relationship 
with  China  as  possible  even  though  we 
must  make  our  position  clear  on  their 
human  rights  violations  and  do  our 
utmost  to  change  those  policies.  The 
warming  of  United  States-Chinese  re- 
lations initiated  with  President 
Nixon's  visits  has  been  of  substantial 
assistance  in  strengthening  the  United 
States  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  China  has  emerged  as  a  nu- 
clear power,  it  has  been  vital  to  keep 
open  lines  of  communication  in  an 
effort  to  discourage  the  sales  of  mis- 
siles and  other  armaments  by  China. 

Most  recently,  for  example.  United 
States  action  discouraged  the  Chinese 
from  selling  M-9  medium-range  mis- 
siles to  Syria  and  possibly  to  Libya.  On 
December  11,  1989,  a  news  broadcast 
on  Chinese  television  quoted  the  for- 
eign ministry  as  stating:  "except  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  a  small  number  of 
midrange  missiles  were  sold,  China  has 
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never  sold,  or  is  planning  to  sell,  mis- 
siles to  any  Middle  East  country." 
That  same  day.  President  Bush  noted, 
"that  subject  was  raised  by  General 
Scowcroft,  and  in  my  view,  it's  a  very 
sound  development." 

The  administration  is  working  hard 
to  preserve  vital  United  States  influ- 
ence with  China.  Regional  issues 
which  clearly  illustrate  this  relation- 
ship include  countering  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  Afghanistan  and  working  to- 
wards a  resolution,  albeit  through  dif- 
ferent approaches,  of  the  conflict  in 
Cambodia. 

Since  President  Nixon's  historic  visit 
to  China,  there  have  been  many  other 
significant  developments  in  United 
Sates-China  relations.  These  include  a 
continuing  reduction  in  tensions  in  ad- 
dressing issues  related  to  Taiwan,  mili- 
tary cooperation  between  China  and 
the  United  States  since  normalization 
of  relations  in  1978,  a  liberalization  of 
export  policies  toward  China,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment during  President  Reagan's  April 
1984  visit  to  China,  a  strong  increase 
in  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  agreement  to  reduce  the  overall 
growth  for  Chinese  textile  imports. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  many  complex- 
ities of  United  States-China  relations 
and  the  administration's  executive  ac- 
tions in  accomplishing  the  humanitari- 
an goals  of  the  legislation  at  issue 
today,  I  believe  our  national  interests 
are  best  served  by  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  The  overwhelming, 
virtually  unanimous  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  when  this  legisla- 
tion passed  this  past  autumn  is  an  in- 
dication and  measure  of  the  American 
people's  support.  Yesterday's  over- 
whelming 390-to-25  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  further  measure 
of  the  widespread  support  for  this 
among  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  statutory  protection  to 
Chinese  students  residing  in  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
There  are  serious  questions  whether 
the  administrative  actions  are  fully 
legal.  The  administrative  directives 
will  be  challenged  in  court,  adding  fur- 
ther uncertainty  to  the  lives  of  those 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Michigan  and  all  of 
America  support  the  Chinese  people's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
They  condemn  the  butchery  of  Tian- 
aimien  Square,  and  the  brutality  of 
the  suppression  of  political  thought 
and  freedom.  The  American  people 
support  this  legislation  to  adhere  to 
our  tradition  of  being  a  beacon  for  the 
world  in  the  struggle  to  throw  off  tyr- 
anny, and  to  honor  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  by  overriding  this 
veto,  the  Congress  sends  the  clear  and 


unmistakable  signal  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  solidarity  with  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  join  with  them  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  freedom  and  democra- 
cy in  China  will  eventually  rise,  as  the 
Phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  Tianan- 
men Square. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  sup- 
port the  Chinese  students  in  America 
that  have  opposed  their  Government, 
and  are  afraid  of  the  consequences. 
This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  end 
the  intimidation  Chinese  students 
have  been  subjected  to  by  their  Gov- 
ernment right  here  in  this  country,  to 
end  the  harassment  by  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  President  has  an  honest  dis- 
agreement with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  on  this.  And,  in 
this  case,  the  American  people  are 
right,  and  the  F*resident  is  wrong. 

Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  effort  to  override 
President  Bush's  wrongheaded  veto  of 
statutory  protection  for  the  Chinese 
students  in  this  country. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  reputation 
our  country  has  earned  as  a  consistent 
promoter  of  human  rights  and  self-de- 
termination for  all,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  live  up  to  that  reputa- 
tion. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  com- 
plained to  me  over  the  years  that  our 
foreign  policy  tends  to  drift  from 
event  to  event.  That  they  are  not  sure 
what  we  stand  for. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  stand  for 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  freely,  to 
choose  one's  own  government,  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  family,  and  to  live  in 
safety. 

And  we  should  not  miss  one  opportu- 
nity to  advance  these  principles. 

The  Chinese  students  who  are  in  the 
United  States  today  have  not  come 
simply  to  study  computer  science. 
They  have  come  for  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  experience  our  unique  brand  of 
participatory  democracy. 

And  they  have  learned  their  lessons 
well,  as  we  saw  during  the  briefly  glo- 
rious democratic  movement  last 
summer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  well  aware  of  the  activities  of 
the  United  States-based  students,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  would  simply  not 
be  safe  if  they  returned  home  now.  In 
fact,  I  have  received  reports  that  even 
Chinese  students  now  living  in  Mary- 
land have  been  subject  to  threats  and 
harrassment  by  the  long  arm  of  their 
Government. 

These  students  represent  China's 
best  hope  and  our  best  hope  for 
China.  "They  deserve  clear,  unequivo- 
cal protection  under  our  laws. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
over  40.000  Chinese  students  are  living 
in  the  United  States.  These  students 
came  here  to  learn  about  a  modem  de- 
mocracy in  the  belief  that  this  knowl- 


edge would  help  them  to  transform 
China,  but  those  hopes  were  crushed 
by  the  tanks  last  June  in  Tiananmen 
Square.  We  should  not  crush  them  a 
second  time  by  refusing  to  pass  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  their  safety  in  this 
country. 

If  they  return  to  China,  these  stu- 
dents could  face  the  same  fate  as  the 
hundreds  of  Chinese  activists  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison,  and 
those  unfortunate  leaders  who  have 
been  executed.  Chinese  authorities  in 
the  United  States  have  extensive  intel- 
ligence files  on  Chinese  students  in 
this  country.  This  evidence  would  be 
used  against  them  if  they  were  forced 
to  return  to  China. 

President  Bush  was  wrong  to  veto 
H.R.  2712,  which  extends  to  the  Chi- 
nese students  the  full  protection  of 
immigration  law.  The  White  House 
claims  that  the  legislation  is  not  neces- 
sary to  ensure  their  safety.  But  F»resi- 
dential  administrative  directives  can 
be  changed  as  easily  as  they  are  estab- 
lished. The  F»resident's  directives  could 
also  be  subject  to  court  challenge  be- 
cause it  is  not  clear  that  the  President 
has  the  power  to  grant  blanket  waiv- 
ers to  all  visa  holders.  We  need  a  law 
which  clearly  expresses  our  support  of 
these  Chinese  students. 

A  congressional  bill  will  be  a  signal 
to  Chinese  reformers  that  their  strug- 
gle is  not  forgotten.  They  will  hear 
about  the  bill's  passage  over  the  Voice 
of  America.  They  will  know  that 
America  is  standing  by  them.  They 
will  be  encouraged,  once  more,  to 
hope. 

It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 
The  best  way  to  ensure  the  students' 
safety  is  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  The  students  don't  just  deserve 
our  sympathy.  They  deserve  a  law  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  threat  that 
they  would  face  if  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  China. 

One  day,  repression  will  be  eased  in 
China,  and  the  Chinese  students  now 
in  America  will  not  only  be  free  to 
return,  they  will  be  anxious  to  go  and 
work  for  the  establishment  of  a  true 
democracy.  Meanwhile,  we  can  show 
our  solidarity  with  them  by  passing 
this  bill.  It  will  represent  one  step  on 
the  long  road  back  to  the  return  of  the 
Goddess  of  Freedom  to  Tianarmien 
Square. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  whether  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  a  bill  granting  ,- 
immigration  relief  to  about  40,000  Chi- 
nese students,  here  in  our  country, 
who  face  the  danger  of  being  forced  to 
return  to  their  homeland.  This  bill 
passed  both  sides  of  Congress  last  year 
by  overwhelming  margins. 

The  President  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  anger  our  ally  in  Beij- 
ing. China  has  told  the  United  States 
that  if  the  United  States  Congress 
publicly  extends  immigration  relief  to 


the  Chinese  students,  that  there  will 
be  a  price  to  pay. 

In  my  State  of  Montana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  over  100  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  scholars,  and  their  families. 
These  students  and  scholars  make  a 
great  contribution  to  our  lives  in  Mon- 
tana, and  we  are  more  thaoi  happy  to 
make  room  for  them. 

I  couldn't  agree  more  strongly  with 
a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Chi- 
nese Students  Association  at  Montana 
State  University  in  Bozeman.  The 
letter  says: 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  last  year  was  taken  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  as  a  signal  of  approval  for 
their  brutal  suppression  of  young  students. 
By  overriding  the  veto,  a  strong  signal  will 
be  sent  to  the  hardline  Beijing  regime  that 
the  American  Government  and  people  sup- 
port democracy  and  human  rights  in  China. 

I  say  to  Chinese  students  in  my 
State,  no  price,  and  no  diplomatic 
mandate,  makes  it  worth  sending  you 
back  to  the  butchers  of  Beijing.  No 
threat  from  your  government  could 
persuade  me  to  send  you  back  to  the 
reeducation  camps,  and  the  prisons, 
and  the  guns  of  your  government. 

Today  in  the  Senate  we  can  vote  our 
fears— by  meekly  toeing  the  line 
drawn  in  the  sand  by  Beijing.  Or  we 
can  vote  our  hopes— by  helping  those 
Chinese  students  among  us  who  have 
a  well-founded  fear  of  prosecution.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  their  hopes, 
and  not  their  fears. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  the  stu- 
dents of  China  have  suffered  grievous- 
ly to  win  for  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  the  very  rights  which  we 
consider  to  be  inalienable.  Having  long 
since  denied  them  liberty,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  Government  ruthlessly 
deprived  the  students  in  Tiananmen 
Square  of  their  lives. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
reach  out  to  our  one  true  constituen- 
cy—those who  seek  freedom.  To  see 
this,  we  need  only  look  at  the  punish- 
ments given  students  still  in  China  for 
the  crime  of  building  a  tribute  to  our 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Chinese  students 
now  in  our  country  will  only  be  greet- 
ed at  home  with  like  retribution. 

To  embrace  the  demands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  leadership  is  not  only 
inhumane,  it  is  shortsighted.  The 
future  of  China,  like  the  future  of 
Eastern  Europe,  is  not  with  the  aging 
despots  of  the  past  40  years.  It  is  with 
these  very  students  who  we  seek  to 
protect  today;  protect  so  that  they  can 
plant  again  the  seed  of  democracy  in 
Chinese  soil.  Our  Nation's  authority  in 
the  world  is  not  based  on  the  support 
of  despotic  regimes.  It  is  based  on  the 
democratic  principles  that  have  made 
us  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  When 
these  young  people  come  to  govern 
China  in  their  turn,  and  they  will,  it 
must  not  be  said  that  the  United 
States  did  nothing  while  the  people  of 


China  fought  to  throw  off  the  evils  of 
tyranny. 

The  President  states  that  he  can 
better  protect  these  students  through 
an  administrative  directive.  The  stu- 
dents themselves,  however,  fear  that 
administrative  orders  are  subject  to 
change.  They  seek  firmer  assurances 
that  their  interests  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  short-term  strategic  gain. 

As  the  birthplace  of  modem  democ- 
racy, it  remains  among  our  most  im- 
portant tasks  to  support  those  who 
seek  freedom.  With  today's  vote,  we 
have  the  chance  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
never  pleasant  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto  of  any  President  who  conscien- 
tiously asks  and  argues  that  you  sus- 
tain his  veto  especially  not  one  of  your 
own  party.  And  especially  not  one  for 
whom  you  feel  great  personal  respect 
and  affection  as  I  do  for  this  Presi- 
dent. 

But  we  are  sent  here  to  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment— our  own  consci- 
entious judgment. 

And  mine  is  that  we  ought  not  to 
sustain  this  veto. 

We  are  told  by  the  administration 
that  we  should  for  two  reasons: 

First,  that  we  can  be  assured  that  le- 
gally the  Chinese  students  wUl  be  af- 
forded the  same  protection  by  the  ex- 
ecutive actions  of  the  administration 
as  by  the  bill  the  President  vetoed. 

We  are  assured  we  should  be  satis- 
fied. 

Second,  that  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Chinese  Government  will  be  of- 
fended by  the  bill  and  will  retaliate, 
but  that  the  Chinese  Government  will 
not  be  offended  and  therefore  not  re- 
taliate—if executive  action  is  taken 
even  thought  it  will,  the  administra- 
tion assures  us,  the  very  same  protec- 
tions so  offensive  to  Beijing. 

On  the  first  point,  there  is  a  serious 
legal  question,  which  has  already  been 
addressed  In  this  debate. 

As  long  as  the  legal  question  Is  In 
doubt,  the  United  States  cannot  In 
conscience  subject  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents now  here  to  a  fate  that  is  not  in 
doubt.  The  vice  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  of  China,  recently  an- 
nounced that  Chinese  citizens  who 
committed  counterrevolutionary  crime 
In  foreign  coimtrles  wUl  be  punished 
when  they  are  returned  to  China  upon 
expiration  of  their  visas. 

We  should  no  more  risk  return  of 
these  students  to  the  present  Beijing 
regime  than  a  child  protective  services 
agency  should  return  an  endangered 
child  to  a  known  child  abuser. 

On  the  second  point,  what  will  be 
the  retaliation  by  Beijing?  Will  the 
Chinese  Government  make  good  upon 
Its  threatened  cutoff  of  student  ex- 
changes between  our  nations? 

China  cannot  long  afford  to  do  so. 
She  needs  the  United  States-educated 
scientists  too  much  to  do  so. 


I  strongly  support  such  student  ex- 
change programs  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  who  travel  to  our 
shores  to  study  will  take  home  ideas 
even  more  important  than  the  high 
technology  they  acquire. 

They  wiU  be  expc»ed  to  freedom. 

And  having  been  exposed,  they  wlU 
become  a  force  to  bring  freedom  and 
democracy  to  their  homeland— just  as 
were  the  courageous  students  of  Tian- 
amnen  Square. 

Democracies  rarely  start  wars  be- 
cause, in  contrast  to  dictatorships, 
popular  political  approval  is  required 
for  a  democracy  to  resort  to  arms  and 
sustain  a  military  campaign  after  the 
failure  of  diplomacy. 

Student  exchanges  do,  I  believe,  give 
promise  of  transplanting  democracy, 
and  therefore  of  enhancing  and  accel- 
erating a  climate  of  international 
peace  and  freedom. 

But  the  United  States,  as  both  the 
symbolic  and  real  guardian  ad  litem  of 
the  freedom  and  human  rights  of 
these  students  and  other  refugees 
from  political  repression,  cannot  fail 
in  this  fiduciary  duty  or  we  will  de- 
servedly suffer  the  disillusionment 
and  distrust  of  those  whose  hopes  we 
must  keep  alive  and  nurture. 

The  reward  for  our  constancy  of 
purpose  can  be  seen  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

We  will  not  hasten  the  coming  of 
that  some  kind  of  change  to  China  by 
sacrificing  the  human  rights  of  Chi- 
nese students  who  fear  to  return 
home. 

Freedom  and  democracy  are  not  won 
or  even  advanced  by  the  appeasement 
of  governments  hostile  to  them.  The 
present  regime  in  Beijing  has  m^de 
clear  last  summer  that  It  is  a  govern- 
ment hostile  to  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  override  of 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  2712,  the 
Emergency  Chinese  Students  Immi- 
gration Relief  Act.  Totalitarianism  is 
cnmibling.  It  is  crumbling  in  China. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  months,  if 
nothing  else,  demonstrate  that  the 
type  of  power  used  to  crush  the  de- 
mocracy movement  in  Tianarmien 
Square  can  tumble  practicsdly  over- 
night. China  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
forever  the  rising  tide  of  human  free- 
dom now  evident  in  Eastern  Europe. 
All  around  the  periphery  of  China  to- 
talitarianism Is  under  attack:  In  Outer 
Mongolia  where  the  Soviet  Union  has 
recently  allowed  rallies,  in  Tibet  with 
the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  Dalai  Lama,  and  In  Burma  where 
another  group  of  brave  students  is 
struggling  for  democracy. 

At  this  dramatic  moment  in  world 
history  we  must  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  who  favor  reform  and  free- 
dom in  China.  We  must  give  them  the 
ability  to  say  to  their  opponents,  "You 
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were  wrong  to  think  that  the  world 
would  not  care  if  you  crushed  the  de- 
mocracy movement.  You  were  wrong 
to  believe  that  the  United  States 
would  conduct  business  as  usual'  with 
China  despite  the  murder  of  our  stu- 
dents." Mr.  President,  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  would  send  precisely 
the  wrong  message  to  Beijing.  It  would 
say  that  the  United  States  values  a  to- 
talitarian ally  above  its  historic  princi- 
ples. Let  us  instead  help  to  hasten  the 
day  when  the  Chinese  stand  with  us  as 
part  of  a  worldwide  alliance  of  demo- 
cratic peoples. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  watched  events  In  China 
over  the  last  year  with  rapt  attention. 
None  of  us  can  forget  the  poigmant 
images  of  one  brave  student  holding 
back  a  line  of  tanks  with  his  own  fear- 
lessness, or  of  the  Statue  of  Democra- 
cy that  rose  out  of  the  energy  and 
hope  of  Tiananmen  Square  in  June. 
The  courageous  students  struggling 
under  Communist  domination  and 
their  brave  colleagues  here  in  the 
United  States  earned  all  of  our  re- 
spect. I  strongly  believe  that  we  now 
have  an  obligation  to  continue  to  press 
the  Beijing  government  for  reform 
and  to  provide  safe  haven  for  the 
40,000  students  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  doubt  that  any  of  my  colleagues 
would  disagree  with  me  on  this. 

Yet,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  many  issues  that  are  sup- 
posedly in  question  here.  I  believe 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
fusion as  to  the  nature  of  today's  vote. 
This  is  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  su- 
persede the  Presidential  directive, 
which  allows  the  Chinese  students  to 
stay  in  the  United  States,  with  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 
That  is  the  question. 

With  the  exception  of  some  charges 
that  a  few  minor  aspects  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  findings  might  be  sub- 
ject to  challenge,  no  one  is  claiming 
that  there  are  any  major  substantive 
differences  between  H.R.  2712  and  the 
provisions  the  President  has  already 
put  in  place.  No  student  will  be  forced 
to  go  back  to  China  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained. Nor  will  any  Chinese  student 
who  chooses  to  remain  here  lose  any 
personal  or  political  protections.  In 
fact.  In  a  few  areas,  the  administra- 
tion's directive  provides  broader  pro- 
tections, such  as  allowing  all  Chinese 
aliens  to  work  legally  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Because  there  are  no  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  the  result  of  these 
two  methods,  I  think  the  President 
should  have  signed  H.R.  2712  into  law. 
However,  he  chose  not  to,  and  there- 
fore the  heart  of  this  debate  should  be 
which  branch  of  government  has  the 
prerogative  of  leadership  in  such  mat- 
ters. This  debate  is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  referendum  on  the  Presidents 
policy  toward  China.  If  Congress  dis- 
agrees with  how  the  President  is  con- 


ducting  that    policy,   then   it   should 
bring  that  issue  up  separately. 

This  issue  here  is  not  whether  to 
protect  Chinese  students— we  all  agree 
that  they  deserve  our  support.  But 
rather,  the  issue  is  which  branch  of 
government  should  take  the  lead  in 
implementing  these  protections. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
through  all  of  the  debate,  through  all 
the  politics,  my  utmost  and  only  con- 
cern is  the  protection  of  the  Chinese 
students.  Because  I  believe  that  the 
President  s  Executive  order  not  only 
extends  protections  equal  to  but  also 
greater  than  H.R.  2712,  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  sustaining  the  President's  veto: 
President  Bush's  Executive  order  ex- 
tends protection  not  only  to  Chinese 
students  currently  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  all  Chinese  nationals. 

The  President  gave  personal  assur- 
ances to  me  that  no  student  or  nation- 
al will  be  returned  to  China  if  they 
would  face  retribution.  I  trust  that 
this  President  will  protect  these  free- 
dom fighters. 

The  very  fact  that  this  President 
took  the  initiative  to  issue  the  Execu- 
tive order  thereby  extending  the  same 
protections  as  H.R.  2712,  indicates 
that  this  President  cares  about  these 
students,  and  all  Chinese  nationals 
currently  in  this  country,  and  will  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  their  protection. 

I  am  proud  that  this  President  has 
affirmatively  acted  to  protect  the  stu- 
dents and  all  other  Chinese  nationals 
and  I  trust  that  he  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  as  long  as  he  is  President.  Fur- 
thermore, this  President's  unique  per- 
spective on  China  and  United  States- 
China  relations  is  a  significant  factor 
for  my  consideration. 

I  do  not  take  lightly  votes  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  I  must  look  to 
the  substance  of  the  issue  and  then 
vote  accordingly.  The  substance  I  am 
concerned  with  is  protection.  Unfortu- 
nately; attempts  were  made  to  taint 
this  issue  with  partisan  politics.  I 
resent  the  fact  that  an  issue  of  great 
importance  such  as  human  rights  is 
parlayed  as  a  partisan  issue. 

Human  rights  are  too  important  to 
me  to  be  swayed  by  partisanship.  Pro- 
tection is  my  sole  concern  and  because 
the  Executive  order  extends  this  pro- 
tection and  more,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  two  leaders  now  each  have 
10  minutes  and  then  the  vote  will 
follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  thank  my  coUeageus  on  both 
sides.  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and 
most  of  the  debate.  It  is  an  important 
debate.  We  do  have  an  important  re- 
sponsibility to  Chinese  students.  We 


do  remember  what  happened  in  Tian- 
armien  Square  last  June.  We  were  all 
riveted  at  the  TV  sets  and  we  saw 
these  brave  young  men  and  women. 

But  I  would  suggest  the  debate  is 
not  about  our  China  policy.  It  may  be 
not  even  about  the  Chinese  students. 

Yesterday  I  put  in  the  Record  a 
report  from  the  Justice  Department 
affirming  once  again  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  on  Chinese  stu- 
dents will  do  everything  the  Pelosi  bill 
does— and  more. 

Others  have  also  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  an  analysis  done  by  the  White 
House;  another  done  earlier  by  the 
Justice  Department;  correspondence 
involving  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  Members  of  the  Senate; 
and  an  INS  study  in  effect  rebutting 
the  CRS  study  that  was  passed  around 
by  some,  all  asserting,  and  proving,  the 
same  basic  point:  that  the  Executive 
order  does  everything  the  Pelosi  bill 
does— and  more. 

The  evidence,  the  facts— apparently 
they  are  not  enough.  At  least,  not 
enough  for  some  people. 

So,  yesterday,  the  President  added 
something  important  to  the  proof.  He 
added  his  word. 

The  President  wrote  me  a  letter, 
which  I  would  ask  to  include  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  read  the  letter  in  its 
entirety.  It  is  brief.  It  is  to  the  point. 

He  says:  fl 

Dear  Bob:  you  have  asked  how  Chinese 
students  in  this  country  will  be  affected  if 
Congressman  Pelosi 's  bill  never  becomes 
law.  I  am  writing  to  give  you  my  personal 
assurance  that  no  Chinese  student  will  be 
disadvantaged  in  any  way. 

At  my  direction,  the  Attorney  General  has 
implemented  a  program  that  extends— and 
extends  irrevocably- 
Let  me  imderscore  "irrevocably,"  as 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  done 
all  day— 

The  same  rights  and  benefits  that  Chinese 
students  would  receive  under  the  proposed 
legislation.  Indeed,  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  legislation  by  providing  work  authoriza- 
tion for  all  Chiense  aliens  in  this  country, 
not  just  Chinese  students,  and  asylum  pro- 
tection for  all  aliens  under  the  threat  of  co- 
ercive family  planning  programs,  not  just 
Chinese  aliens. 

Beyond  that,  you  can  rest  assured  that  I 
will  never— 

And  again  let  me  underscore 
"never"— 

Never  allow  any  action  that  would  force  the 
return  of  Chinese  students  whose  lives  or 
liberty  are  at  risk. 

I  hope  this  commitment  provides  the  as- 
surances some  of  your  Senate  colleagues 
were  seeking. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  President.  President  Bush  has 
given  his  word.  I  believe  him.  If  there 
are  any  who  do  not.  perhaps  they 
should  just  stand  up  and  say  so. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  Is 
not  providing  protection  for  Chinese 
students:  That's  a  strawman.  The  Chi- 


nese students  in  this  country  already 
enjoy  every  protection— with  every  'I" 
dotted,  and  every  "T"  crossed— that 
the  Pelosi  bill  would  provide,  should 
we  override  the  President's  veto. 

They  ought  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 
If  you  do  not  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stand  up  and  say  so. 
So,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  not 
promising  greater  protection  for  Chi- 
nese students.  That  is  a  strawman. 
The  Chinese  students  in  this  country 
already  enjoy  every  protection,  with 
every  "I"  dotted  and  every  "T"  crossed 
that  the  Pelosi  bill  provides  should  we 
override  the  President's  veto. 

The  issue  is  not  Chinese  students. 

And,  in  fact,  the  issue  is  not  our 
China  policy,  in  its  broader  terms. 
Many  Senators  have  doubts  about 
some  aspects  of  that  policy.  Many 
Americans  do,  too.  That  is  a  fact. 

Many  persons  do  not  know  the  fact 
that  last  year  I  cosponsored  some  leg- 
islation, and  voted  for  other  legisla- 
tion, that— frankly— was  intended  to 
send  a  message  not  only  to  China,  but 
to  the  administration  as  well,  that  it 
was  time  to  toughen  up  our  policy. 

Some  of  the  question  marks  that  ex- 
isted then  may  still  exist  now.  Some 
may  believe  the  Scowcroft-Eagle- 
burger  trips  to  China  were  not  the 
greatest  idea  in  the  world.  Some  may 
think  we  need  more  economic  sanc- 
tions. Some  may  think  we  ought  to  try 
to  isolate  China. 

I  happen  not  to  agree  with  that  last 
point— and  many  Senators  were  with 
me  at  recent  meetings  with  former 
President  Nixon,  and  earlier  with 
Henry  Kissinger,  Cyrus  Vance,  Leon- 
ard Woodcock,  and  others;  and  those 
Senators  heard,  along  with  me,  that 
every  one  of  those  distinguished 
Americans  strongly  oppose  a  policy  of 
trying  to  isolate  China. 

But— whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
writh  that  policy,  or  with  the  policy 
that  President  Bush  is  following- 
there  are  plenty  of  ways,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunities,  to  ex- 
press your  view. 

That  is  what  this  body,  this  system, 
is  all  about.  To  put  the  issues  on  the 
table,  and  then  vote  on  them. 

That  is  not  what  we're  about  today. 
This  is  not  a  referendum  on  George 
Bush's  China  policy.  Or  at  least  it 
should  not  be.  It  is  a  vote  on  a  bill  to 
provide  some  relief  to  certain  catego- 
ries of  aliens  in  this  country.  And, 
again,  it  is  a  vote  on  whether  we  really 
need  to  put  that  relief  into  effect 
through  legislation,  when  it  is  already 
operative  through  an  Executive  order. 

So,  truly,  this  ought  to  be  a  rather 
narrowly  focused  vote,  on  a  rather  spe- 
cific issue— not  a  public  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Bush's  China  policy.  If  we  want 
to  vote  on  that,  we  at  least  ought  to 
spend  a  bit  more  than  a  few  hours 
time  debating  it. 

So.  really,  this  is  not  a  vote  on  Chi- 
nese students,  or  China  policy. 


Several  times  in  the  past  week.  I 
have  suggested  maybe  we  ought  to 
postpone  this  vote.  What  is  the  rush; 
why  do  we  have  to  vote  the  first  week 
we  are  back?  Maybe  there  will  be 
other  policies  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  more  moderate  steps  taken 
through  sensible  even  engagement 
rather  than  isolation.  And  maybe 
there  might  be  more  evidence  to  come. 
If  we  want  to  make  this  Into  a  policy 
vote  let  us  see  if  the  policy  is  working 
before  we  cast  final  judgment. 

The  majority  leader  decided  we  had 
to  have  this  vote  today.  He  has  that 
right,  fair  and  square.  So  we  are 
having  this  vote  today. 

But  I  do  recall  that,  when  I  first 
raised  this  point  with  him  on  a  televi- 
sion talk  show,  he  responded  with  his 
usual  good  humor— but  in  a  telling 
way.  I  said:  "why  don't  we  just  post- 
pone the  vote?"  And  he  responded: 
"that  means  Dole  doesn't  have  the 
votes." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  will  see.  But  the 
point  I  would  make  here  is:  the  vote  is 
being  scheduled  not  because  it  is  the 
right  time,  in  terms  of  a  "rational  eval- 
uation" of  our  policy,  because  it  is  a 
time  when  the  majority  leader  thinks 
he  has  the  best  chance  of  having  a 
vote,  because  it  is  the  first  week  of  the 
new  session,  because  it  is  before  the 
President  addresses  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  in  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, because  this  vote  may  help  set 
the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

As  on  most  issues,  different  consider- 
ations will  be  compelling  for  different 
Senators.  This  is  a  tough,  tough  vote 
for  Republicans.  Some  already  made 
commitments.  As  I  said,  we  all  were 
sickened  by  what  the  Chinese  did  in 
Tianarmien,  and  we  all  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  no  Chinese  student  is  sent 
back  to  China  against  his  will,  putting 
his.  or  her,  life  at  risk.  But  most  of  us 
want  to  support  the  President,  espe- 
cially on  national  security  issues. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

But  let  us  face  it:  Many  will  not  vote 
on  the  basis  of  the  issues  of  Chinese 
students,  or  China  policy.  For  many 
Democrats,  it's  a  good  chance  to  bash 
George  Bush.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Take  a  look  at  the  calendar— 1990  is 
one  of  those  ntmibers  that  you  can 
divide  by  2.  That  makes  it  an  election 
year. 

Today  we  are  kind  of  throwing  out 
the  first  ball  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  1990  election  season:  Some  Demo- 
crats want  it  to  be  a  bean  ball  for 
George  Bush.  That  is  what  this  vote  is 
really  all  about. 

Bash  George  Bush.  Embarrass  him. 
Set  up  some  Republicans  for  a  tough 
political  vote.  Scrape  up  some  raw  ma- 
terial for  some  30-second  ads. 

I  have  a  feeling  that,  around  the 
country,  there  are  a  lot  more  political 
consultants  watching  this  vote  than 
China  specialists.  And  I  predict  that. 


whatever  way  the  vote  turns  out,  most 
of  the  media  commentary  is  going  to 
be  focused  on  whether  George  Bush 
won,  or  lost,  a  political  battle— and  not 
on  how  the  tea  leaves  are  going  to  be 
read  in  Beijing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  at  least  be 
above  board,  and  admit  what  we're 
doing  here  today. 

It  is  not  China  policy— it  is  American 
politics. 

It  is  not  freedom,  or  morality,  or 
human  rights— it  is  bash  Bush. 

Fifty-five  Democrats  are  going  to 
make  the  try.  I  hope  that  at  least  34 
Republicans  will  just  say  no. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  welcome  the  distinguished 
Vice  F*resident  and  F»residing  Officer 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
him  here. 

Mr.  President,  President  Bush  has 
urged  the  Congress  not  to  override  his 
veto  of  H.R.  2712  on  the  grounds  that 
it  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  will  cause  it  to 
retaliate  by  cancelling  the  remaining 
Student  Exchange  Program.  I  strongly 
disagree,  I  believe  the  President's  veto 
is  a  grave  mistake  and  sends  precisely 
the  wTong  message.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  our  longstanding  profession  of 
support  for  the  human  rights  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  I  believe 
we  should  stand  up  for  the  historic 
American  ideal  of  the  right  of  all  men 
and  women  to  seek  democratic  self-de- 
termination without  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  bill  provided  a  definitive  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  of  residence  status 
for  nearly  40,000  Chinese  students 
who  courageously  supported  the  pro- 
democracy  movement  in  China.  The 
veto  of  the  bQl  has  made  it  more  likely 
that  the  Chinese  Government  wUl  suc- 
ceed in  its  campaign  of  intimidation 
and  harassment  to  silence  the  stu- 
dents' cry  for  democracy  in  China. 
President  Bush  has  voiced  his  support 
for  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism  and  achieve  democratic 
reform  in  their  coimtries.  But  his  veto 
of  this  bill  sends  a  contrary  message  to 
the  millions  of  students  and  workers 
in  China  who  are  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy in  their  country. 

This  legislation  would  have  protect- 
ed the  students  from  further  intimida- 
tion by  giving  them  4  more  years  to 
apply  for  new  visas  or  permanent  resi- 
dency and  waiving  the  requirement 
that  they  first  return  to  China  for  2 
years.  The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  403  to  0  and  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  after  similar  language  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dole  and  myself  in 
July  had  passed  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0. 
But  more  importantly,  it  was  an  affir- 
mation of  the  dedication  of  our  Nation 
to  the  principle  of  human  rights  and 
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the  right  of  people  everywhere  to  seek 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  Chinese 
Government  threatened  to  stop  the 
Student  Exchange  Program  if  the  bill 
became  law.  So  the  President  vetoed 
the  bill,  denying  Chinese  students  in 
our  country  statutory  legal  protection 
against  deportation  and  possible  perse- 
cution. 

H.R.  2712  provides  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents with  assurance  of  continued 
lawful  immigration  status  and  waives 
the  2-year  home  country  residence  re- 
quirement for  Chinese  nationals  in  the 
United  States  provided  that  within  4 
years  they  file  for  change  of  status. 
After  vetoing  the  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent contended  that  it  was  not  needed 
because  on  November  30  he  issued  a 
memorandum  of  disapproval  which  he 
contends  does  the  same  thing  as  the 
legislation.  But  the  President's  memo- 
randum of  disapproval  is  only  an  ad- 
ministrative action.  It  provides  no  stat- 
utory legal  protection  for  the  Chinese 
students  and  can  be  revoked  by  the 
President  or  the  Attorney  General  at 
any  time  at  their  discretion.  Such  an 
administrative  action  may  also  be  open 
to  a  court  challenge.  Several  of  the 
President's  administrative  actions  may 
be  inconsistent  with  current  immigra- 
tion statutes.  Only  legislative  changes 
in  current  law  would  unquestionably 
exempt  Chinese  students  from  exist- 
ing statutes. 

The  administration  has  dispatched 
two  high  level  secret  missions  to  China 
and  contends  that  the  same  Chinese 
leaders  who  ordered  the  Tianaiunen 
Square  massacre  are  responding  in  a 
positive  maruier  as  a  result  of  those 
covert  visits.  It  cites  the  recent  Chi- 
nese decision  to  end  7  months  of  mar- 
tial law  ,as  a  dividend  from  the  admin- 
istration's policy.  However,  it  appears 
that  martial  law  in  practice  still  exists 
since  students  are  still  being  arrested 
and  workers  are  still  being  executed  in 
China. 

Barely  a  month  after  the  brutal  kill- 
ings in  Tiananmen  Square,  President 
Bush  sent  Mr.  Scowcroft  on  the  first 
secret  midnight  mission  to  meet  with 
the  Chinese  leaders,  the  very  leaders 
who  ordered  the  murders.  Ostensibly, 
Mr.  Scrowcroft  was  there  to  convince 
those  leaders  to  stop  executing,  tortur- 
ing, and  imprisoning  the  students  and 
workers  who  demonstrated  for  a 
modest  opening  toward  democracy. 
What  was  the  result  of  that  first 
covert  visit?  Since  then,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  detained  or  arrested 
more  than  10,000  people  and  harshly 
imprisoned  more  than  800  persons  for 
counterrevolutionary  crimes;  some 
have  been  thrown  in  jail  for  10  years 
or  more  simply  for  putting  up  posters 
calling  for  political  reform. 

According  to  some  reports,  more 
than  1,400  students  and  workers  have 
been  killed  since  Mr.  Scowcroft's  visit 
and  countless  hundreds  of  others  have 
fled  into  hiding  or  exile. 


The  administration's  policy  has  pro- 
duced no  substantive  results  in  lessen- 
ing the  repression  and  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Chinese  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  a  mock- 
ery of  our  profession  of  concern  for 
human  rights  and  is  inconsistent  with 
our  stated  ideals.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  distinguish  between  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  the  Chinese 
people.  The  United  States  must  stand 
strongly  in  support  of  the  right  of  all 
men  and  women  to  seek  democratic 
self-determination. 

Yesterday  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  override  the  veto;  145 
Republicans  voted  to  override  the 
veto.  Were  they  primed  to  embarrass 
the  President?  Were  their  motives  po- 
litical? It  is  an  insult  to  those  Republi- 
cans. That  vote  in  the  House  is  clear 
indication  of  the  lack  of  support 
across  the  country  for  the  administra- 
tion's China  policy. 

By  overriding  the  veto  today,  the 
Senate  can  join  the  House  in  sending  a 
strong  and  clear  signal  to  the  Chinese 
Government  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believe  in  human  rights 
and  the  right  of  men  and  women  ev- 
erywhere to  freely  seek  democratic 
self-determination  without  fear  of  per- 
secution, imprisonment,  or  execution. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  thereby  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Chinese  leaders  that  if 
they  want  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  they  must  end 
their  repression  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Portland  Press  Herald  and  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  in  Maine  urging  support  for  the 
override  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  Jan.  23. 
19901 

China/Look  to  the  Pdtum:.  Not  the  Past 

Members  of  Congress,  eager  to  praise 
emerging  democracies  In  Eastern  Europe, 
will  look  farther  east  on  Wednesday  at  the 
continued  repression  of  students  and  others 
who  demonstrated  seven  months  ago  for 
reform  in  China. 

What  they  see  should  convince  them  to 
override  President  Bush's  veto  of  a  bill  de- 
signed to  assure  the  safety  of  thousands  of 
young  Chinese  sympathizers  now  studying 
here. 

China's  aging  conununist  leaders  acted  un- 
equivocally and  with  brutal  force  when  they 
set  tanks  and  soldiers  on  unarmed  students 
in  Beijing's  Tiananmen  Square  last  June. 
Human  rights  were  massacred  as  well  as 
young  people. 

Chinese  leaders  have  acted  Just  as  un- 
equivocally and  brutally  in  the  months  since 
then.  They  have  executed  many  student 
leaders  and  imprisoned  others:  as  many  as 
10.000  are  now  reported  to  be  in  jaU.  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  supported  reform 
have  been  purged  and  oppressive  laws  rein- 
stated. 

That  litany  cries  out  for  congressional 
action.  And  the  best  action  Congress  can 


take  is  to  vote  overwhelmingly  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  give  Chinese  students 
studying  in  the  United  States  four  years  of 
guaranteed  sanctuary  here. 

Congress  has  already  done  so  once,  unani- 
mously approving  such  legislation  last  year. 
Bush,  however,  chose  a  different  route.  Con- 
cerned at  isolating  China  politically,  he 
vetoed  the  measure,  signing  instead  a  presi- 
dential directive  authorizing  limited  sanctu- 
ary. That  directive,  unfortunately,  can  be 
readily  revoked. 

Chinese  students— among  whom  may  well 
be  that  nation's  future  leaders— deserve 
better.  So  does  our  nation's  historic  commit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

House  and  Senate  votes  to  override  should 
open  the  1990  session  this  week. 

[Prom  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  Jan.  24. 
1990] 

A  Debt  to  Democracy 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  can 
begin  the  new  decade  on  a  bright  note 
Thursday  when  it  considers  the  fate  of  Chi- 
nese students  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year.  Congress  passed  a  bill  that  would 
extend  the  students'  visas,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  the  country  until  they  felt  they 
could  return  to  China  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. Shortly  after  Congress  adjourned  in 
December,  President  Bush  vetoed  that  bill. 

Congress,  it  appears,  has  not  forgotten 
that  veto.  Despite  events  in  Eastern  Europe, 
despite  the  trouble  in  Azerbaijan,  despite 
domestic  politics  and  a  long  winter's  recess. 
Congress  has  not  forgotten  Tiananmen 
Square.  The  United  States  has  watched  as 
Chinese  hard-liners  systematically  purge  a 
whole  generation  of  democratic  activists: 
now.  to  appease  those  hard-liners.  Bush 
wants  to  pretend  that  it  is  business  as 
usual— in  the  process,  he  would  deliver  to 
the  hardliners  students  who  have  enjoyed 
American  protection  through  the  crack- 
down. 

By  all  reports.  Congress  will  not  let  that 
happen.  Representatives  and  senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  promised  they 
will  override  that  veto,  and  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  stay— virtually  nobody  has  lined  up 
behind  the  president.  Congress  deserves 
gratitude  for  working  to  correct  this  excess 
in  the  administration's  foreign  policy:  Sen. 
George  Mitchell,  among  others,  is  leading 
the  fight. 

In  the  euphoria  over  the  world's  sudden 
interest  in  democracy,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  Chinese  movement  helped  set  the 
tone  for  all  that  has  followed.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  the  Chinese  students,  more 
than  any  of  the  East  European  activists,  em- 
braced the  United  States  as  their  model. 
While  other  movements  seek  economic  ben- 
efits, the  Chinese  students  focused  on  the 
very  heart  of  democracy— freedom  of  speech 
and  thought. 

It  is  in  the  United  States'  best  Interests  to 
suppwrt  democracy  around  the  world. 
Beyond  that,  however,  Americans  owe  a  spe- 
cial allegiance  to  the  Chinese  movement,  to 
the  people  who  rallied  around  a  miniature 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  administration  has 
lost  its  chance  to  fight  for  Chinese  students 
crushed  under  tanks,  for  those  who  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  for  those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  prison.  Congress  must  now  fight 
for  up  to  40,000  who  supported  the  move- 
ment while  studying  In  the  United  States. 

Ironically,  a  congressional  override  wiU 
allow  President  Bush  to  have  It  both  ways. 
His  personal  relationship  with  Chinese  lead- 
ers—a bond  he  has  put  above  the  Interests 


of  the  students— will  benefit  from  the  veto, 
which  bolstered  his  see-no-evil  policy.  The 
override,  however,  will  prevent  him  from 
having  to  send  40.000  students  to  a  future 
that  is  uncertain  at  best,  and  deadly  at 
worst. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  inquired  regarding 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  early  next  week.  If  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  on  the 
floor,  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
merely  make  that  announcement. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time 
left? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor has  2  minutes  and  20  seconds  re- 
maining. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes  today 
after  this  vote.  We  will  return  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  no  votes  on 
Monday.  We  do  expect  votes  on  Tues- 
day on  clean  air  or  possibly  other  leg- 
islation. So  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  votes  are  expected  to  occur 
on  Tuesday;  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
between  this  one  and  then. 

Mr.  lYesident,  I  want  to  close  by 
commending  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Senate  for  a  very  vigor- 
ous effort  in  this  matter  and,  whatever 
the  outcome,  we  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  advance 
American  interests  with  respect  to 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  what  I  hope  will  be 
an  override  but,  in  any  event,  I  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  positive  and 
constructive  relationship  with  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  let  me 
extend  that  same  spirit  of  cooperation. 
This  has  been  a  tough  one,  a  tough 
one  for  us.  I  think  it  was  conducted 
with  great  vigor. 

We  do  need  to  do  things  for  the 
American  public,  and  there  is  a  way  to 
do  that  if  we  purge  away  partisanship 
for  partisanship's  sake.  It  is  a  feckless 
exercise  when  it  is  just  done  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  much  to  do.  I  do  know  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  respect  him 
greatly.  But  we  have  a  lot  to  do,  and  I 
pledge  to  him  that  from  the  assistant 
minority  leader  post  I  will  try  to  do  ev- 
erything I  can. 

We  have  a  heavy,  heavy  obligation 
under  the  clean  air  legislation  and  he 
and  I  have  worked  together  long  and 
hard  on  that. 

So,  after  this  one  is  over  I  am  ready 
to  get  to  work  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor yields  back  the  remainder  of  his 


time.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  any  time  we 
have. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  is 
yielded  back. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  P*resident  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? The  yeas  and  nays  are  required. 

The  clerk  shall  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  62, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  1] 
YEAS— 62 


Adams 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

ArmstronK 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Baurus 

Glenn 

Mlkulski 

Benlsen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bosch  witz 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Hollings 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Burdirk 

Johnston 

Robb 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

S&nford 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Wilson 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wirth 

Exon 

Lieberman 
NAYS-37 

Bond 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Roth 

Coats 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lott 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenici 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Wallop 

Gam 

McClure 

Warner 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Breaux 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  62,  the  nays  are  37. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  bill,  on  reconsideration, 
fails  of  passage. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Those  en- 
gaging in  conversation  wiD  please 
retire  to  the  Cloakroom.  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend    the    President,    the    Vice 


President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and 
the  assistant  Republican  leader  for 
their  very  vigorous  and  successful 
effort  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

I  also  commend  the  Senators  for 
their  presence  here  today.  Senators 
will  note  that  99  of  the  100  Senators 
were  present.  The  only  absence  was 
Senator  Breaux.  Unfortunately,  Sena- 
tor Breaux's  mother  passed  away  late 
last  night.  The  wake  is  today.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  be  present.  I  know  that 
all  Senators  wish  to  convey  their  sjon- 
pathy  to  him.  I  also  note,  in  any  event, 
of  course,  that  his  presence  would  not 
have  changed  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
announced  earlier,  there  will  l)e  no 
further  rollcall  votes  until  Tuesday.  I 
am  shortly  going  to  ask  consent  that 
we  have  a  period  for  morning  business 
and  then  return  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
later  this  afternoon  for  further  discus- 
sion and  debate  as  well  as  on  Monday. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  votes 
on  Tuesday.  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  following  the  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  3:30  p.m.,  and  that  at  3:30 
p.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  suspend,  let  me  obtain  order. 
Will  the  Senate  please  come  to  order? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request  and  will  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  will  renew  the  request  after 
tiis  rcmsLrks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
extend  my  sympathy  to  Senator 
Breaux  and  his  family. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  a 
very,  very  good  debate. 

Let  me  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  President.  Let  me  assure  people 
that  after  the  vote  as  well  as  before 
the  vote  the  President  meant  what  he 
said.  His  word  is  good.  The  Chinese 
students  will  be  protected. 

Let  me  particularly  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip.  Senator  Simp- 
son, members  of  his  staff  and  my 
staff,  and  others  who  have  been  on 
the  floor  debating — Senator  Cochran, 
Senator  Lugar,  Senator  Heinz,  every- 
one on  this  side.  I  thank  them  for 
their  support— their  support  for  what 
I  think  was  the  right  position,  and  also 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
many  courtesies  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 
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KATHERINE  BURLINGER 
BREAUX 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  last  night  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Burlinger  Breaux.  the  mother  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Breaux. 

Katherine  Breaux  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Crowley,  LA.  whose  father 
had  been  active  in  politics  and  whose 
grandfather  has  served  as  mayor  of 
Crowley. 

She  no  doubt  gained  from  them  a 
very  deep  appreciation  for  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  am  sure  each  of  us  can  imag- 
ine how  proud  she  must  have  been  to 
see  that  tradition  carried  on  by  her 
son. 

I  know  too.  how  proud  John  is  of  the 
lifetime  of  love  and  support  she  gave 
him  and  of  the  many  blessings  she 
brought  to  his  life  and  to  the  lives  of 
all  those  who  knew  her. 

John  had  been  at  his  mothers  side 
in  Lafayette  for  several  weeks  during 
her  grave  illness  and  will,  of  course, 
remain  in  Louisiana  for  funeral  serv- 
ices which  will  be  held  tomorrow. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  in  saying  that  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  will  be  with  John  and  Lois 
and  their  children  and  with  John's 
father,  Ezra,  as  they  mourn  the  loss  of 
their  loved  one. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  until 
3:30  p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each 
and  that  at  3:30  p.m.  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1630,  the 
C^lpftn  A.ir  Act 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 


THE  TOP  PRIORITY  FOR  THIS 
CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  NATIONAL  PRI- 
VATE SAVINGS  RATE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  world,  nations  with 
the  highest  national  private  savings 
rates  such  as  Japan  and  Germany  are 
increasingly  dominant  in  the  world 
economy.  Many  economists  have  told 
me  that  the  United  States  is  losing  its 
stature  as  a  world  financial  power  be- 
cause our  national  private  savings  rate 
is  so  low. 

The  low  national  savings  rate  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  focus  of 
concern  in  our  budget  deficit  debates. 
There  are  proposals  in  Congress  to  re- 


store Individual  Retirement  Account 
incentives  for  all  Americans.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  [Mr.  Bentsen]  is 
strongly  supporting  such  a  proposal  to 
increase  our  national  savings  rate.  I 
am  an  eager  supporter  of  these  pro- 
posals to  increase  our  national  private 
savings  rate. 

There  was  a  spirited  debate  last  ses- 
sion about  whether  it  would  be  more 
wise  to  increase  the  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment  with  a  capital 
gains  tax  rate,  or  whether  Congress 
should  put  the  emphasis  on  individual 
retirement  accounts.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  proposed 
an  innovative  plan  for  creating  a  sav- 
ings vehicle  that  would  focus  any  tax 
benefits  on  the  future  years,  when  sav- 
ings had  grown  through  compound  in- 
terest and  capital  appreciation,  rather 
than  offering  tax  credits  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  One  advantage  of  that  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  solve  a  problem 
in  the  Federal  budget.  If  tax  incen- 
tives for  savings  are  provided  up  front, 
the  benefits  from  increased  private 
savings  would,  unfortunately,  be  par- 
tially offset  by  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  President  has  made  increasing 
the  national  savings  rate  a  top  priori- 
ty, as  well  as  it  should  be,  by  offering 
a  proposal  to  create  family  savings  ac- 
counts in  his  1991  budget.  The  time  is 
now  to  focus  on  this  national  priority 
of  increasing  our  national  private  sav- 
ings rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  cite 
some  interesting  statistics  concerning 
national  savings.  The  net  household 
savings  as  a  percentage  of  disposable 
household  income  for  Japan  is  15.2 
percent.  In  Germany  it  is  12.6  percent, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  such  as 
Italy  and  Portugal  have  savings  rates 
of  22.8  and  24  percent  respectively. 
The  United  States  household  savings 
rate  is  4.4  percent,  which  starkly  illus- 
trates why  the  major  nations  of  the 
world  economic  system  are  so  worried 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  why  I  say  that  ideas  to  increase 
the  national  private  savings  rate  are  so 
essential  for  this  Congress  to  focus  on. 

Our  economy  is  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  capital  investment.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  something  that 
should  worry  any  American.  Foreign 
investment  has  always  been  a  vital 
source  of  our  economic  growth,  and  it 
is  an  indicator  of  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  our  free  market  system.  But 
many  Americans  do  worry  about  for- 
eign investment.  They  would  be  most 
happy  if  American  families  were  the 
only  source  of  new  savings  and  invest- 
ment—but for  this  wish  to  come  true, 
Americans  would  have  to  increase  dra- 
matically the  savings  rate. 

In  the  eyes  of  foreign  investors, 
moreover,  our  savings  rate  is  a  direct 
indicator  of  our  long-run  financial  sta- 
bility. In  banking.  Foreign  banks  ac- 


count for  a  growing  share  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Nine  of  the  10  largest  world 
banks  are  Japanese  and  Citicorp  is  the 
only  U.S.  bank  in  the  top  20. 

This  ranking  of  financial  institutions 
is  partially  a  consequence  of  foreign 
exchange  valuations,  as  the  Japanese 
yen  has  appreciated  in  the  1980's.  but 
I  believe  it  is  still  an  indicator  that  we 
need  to  increase  our  national  private 
savings  rate.  Japanese  financial  insti- 
tutions would  never  have  been  able  to 
achieve  the  status  they  have  today 
without  the  strong  commitment  on 
the  part  of  Japanese  families  to  save 
for  the  future. 

Some  economists  and  even  Members 
of  Congress  are  concerned  about  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  have  sug- 
gested that  a  tax  increase  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  thereby  increase  the 
public  sector  savings  in  our  economy. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  shown  again  and  again  by  eco- 
nomic researchers  that  tax  increases 
do  not  reduce  consumption  by  the  tax- 
payers anywhere  to  the  degree  that 
they  reduce  savings  by  households. 
People  attempt  to  maintain  their 
standards  of  living,  and  tax  increases 
reduce  the  standard  of  living.  House- 
holds tend  to  pay  increased  taxes  out 
of  the  funds  they  would  otherwise 
save.  Thus  there  is  much  less  than  a 
dollar-for-dollar  increase  in  national 
aggregate  savings  from  taxes  than 
from  other  incentives  to  increase  pri- 
vate savings. 

Indeed,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
very  clear,  Mr.  President:  Nothing  we 
do  here  to  increase  so-called  public 
savings  will  make  any  lasting  impact 
on  the  national  savings  rate.  The 
reason  why,  Mr.  President,  is  because 
Congress  has  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
spending.  Anything  the  Congress  can 
possibly  do  to  avoid  spending  cuts  will 
end  up  decreasing  the  national  savings 
rate.  The  savings  rate  will  decrease  be- 
cause public  sector  consumption  tends 
to  become  permanent.  It  tends  to 
grow.  It  feeds  upon  itself,  as  bureauc- 
racies and  interest  groups  form  around 
goverrunent  programs  and  lobby  for 
expansions  and  increases  in  spending. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  de- 
bating the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1991  in  Congress,  and  we  will  also 
be  debating  a  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  cut  the  Social  Security  tax  and 
return  to  a  pay  as  we  go  system  for 
Social  Security  benefits.  I  want  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  I  will  be 
introducing  my  own  proposal  in  the 
next  few  days  to  link  the  concept  of  a 
pay  as  we  go  Social  Security  tax  to  an 
increase  in  the  national  private  sav- 
ings rate. 

Last  night  I  appeared  on  the  Cable 
News  Network's  debate  program, 
"Crossfire,"    with    the    distinguished 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs],  who  also  supports  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  Senator  Hollings  says  we  must 
pay  for  the  proposal  to  cut  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  by  imposing  that  most 
harsh  engine  of  extraction,  the  value 
added  tax,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  be  the 
most  unwise  action  we  could  possibly 
do  to  accompany  the  idea  of  cutting 
the  Social  Security  tax.  In  this  age  of 
international  competitiveness,  a  value 
added  tax  to  increase  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  spend  and  spend  on  public 
sector  consumption  would  weaken  our 
ability  to  grow  and  save  for  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
today  an  article  by  economics  colum- 
nist Warren  Brookes,  entitled  "In  De- 
fense of  Deficits,  "  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  around  the  country  on 
January  15.  Warren  Brookes  reports 
about  a  new  study  by  two  professors  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  Richard 
McKenzie  and  Bill  Shugart  II,  entitled 
"In  Defense  of  Deficit  Spending." 

The  central  argument  of  McKenzie 
and  Shugart  is  that  public  sector  defi- 
cits, financed  by  private  savings,  are 
much  more  healthful  for  the  economy 
than  raising  taxes:  When  government 
spending  is  financed  by  borrowing, 
revenue  is  raised  from  willing  lenders 
both  at  home  and  abroad  rather  than 
from  unwilling  taxpayers.  The  cost  of 
raising  $1  in  the  capital  market  is 
lower  than  the  cost  of  raising  $1  in 
taxes. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  clearly  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  cut  taxes  by  one  dollar,  if  we 
could  assure  ourselves  that  private 
savings  would  increase  by  one  dollar. 
In  other  words,  the  common  practice 
of  economists  to  view  the  public  sav- 
ings and  private  savings  as  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  substitute  in  the  aggregate 
national  savings  pool  is  not  a  correct 
model. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  see  this  ar- 
gimient,  Mr.  President,  not  because  I 
am  in  favor  of  increasing  the  Federal 
deficit,  but  because  I  think  it  points  to 
the  overriding  importance  of  keeping 
taxes  down— even  if  we  take  longer 
than  we  originally  intended  to  reach  a 
balanced  budget. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  cut  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  American  worker 
in  today's  competitive  international 
economy.  Indeed,  the  only  criticism  I 
have  heard  against  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  that  it 
would  increase  our  Federal  budget  def- 
icit. 

Mr.  President,  the  criticism  that  it 
would  increase  the  budget  deficit  is 
not  a  criticism  that  I  feel  detracts 
from  the  very  strong  merits  of  the 


proposal  to  cut  the  Social  Security  tax 
rate.  Indeed,  it  would  increase  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  on  paper,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  money  would  be  re- 
leased by  the  tax  reduction  to  pur- 
chase the  financial  assets  to  finance 
that  deficit.  If  all  of  the  money  re- 
leased by  the  tax  reduction  were 
saved— were  added  to  our  national  pri- 
vate savings— the  proposal  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  be  entirely 
meritorious. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  columnist 
Warren  Brookes,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Defense  or  Deficits 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Liberal  spenders  are  rubbing  their  hands 
at  the  prospect  that  detente  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  bring  a  peace  dividend  "  on  the 
Potomac.  Fiscal  conservatives  on  the  other 
hand  are  pushing  to  convert  that  "dividend" 
into  deficit  reduction  and  meeting  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  (GRH)  deficit  targets. 

Bear  Sterns  economist  Larry  Kudlow  re- 
named it  "Gramm-Rudman-Gorbachev"' 
(GRG)  and  predicts  "GRG"  will  now 
produce  a  budget  surplus  by  1994,  and 
'there  really  will  be  a  "peace  dividend,'  at 
least  for  the  next  four  or  five  years."  This 
"Will  also  increase  national  savings,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  reduce  the  government 
claim  on  the  national  resources." 

That  will  be  the  administration  budget 
theme:  Cutting  the  deficit  to  $60  billion  or 
so  without  new  taxes.  But  Mr.  Kudlow  and 
the  administration  are  up  against  history 
and  congressional  psychology:  The  lower 
the  deficits,  the  faster  spending  rises. 

The  Vietnam  War  wind-down  offers  a  pre- 
view: In  1970.  the  United  States  ran  a 
budget  deficit  of  2.8  percent  of  gross  nation- 
al product,  slightly  lower  than  3.2  percent 
of  fiscal  1989,  but  total  spending  was  only 
19.8  percent  of  GNP  in  spite  of  a  massive  8.3 
percent  going  to  defense.  (Table) 

By  1977,  defense  fell  to  5  percent  of  GNP. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  huge  3.3  percent  "peace 
dividend.'"  But  it  was  more  than  gobbled  up 
in  higher  total  domestic  s(}ending  and  taxes, 
as  entitlements  and  other  mandatory  out- 
lays soared  from  6.7  percent  to  10.2  percent. 

Total  non-defense  spending  rose  from  11.6 
percent  of  GNP  in  1970  to  16.2  percent  in 
1977  and  17.4  percent  by  1981,  a  massive  50 
percent  rise  in  economic  share,  while  defi- 
cits stayed  the  same. 

Total  spending  was  not  really  slowed  until 
1985  when  under  the  growing  fear  of  budget 
deficits  (then  over  5  percent  of  GNP),  all  as- 
pects of  government  got  trimmed.  Result? 
Total  spending  has  come  down  in  fiscal  1989 
and  fiscal  1990  to  its  lowest  level  since  fiscal 
1977. 

Indeed,  the  superb,  deficit-defying  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  economy  since  1981 
proves  Nobelist  Milton  Friedman's  thesis 
that  what  really  matters  is  not  deficits  but 
total  government  spending. 

Instead  of  inflation  soaring  (as  predicted 
from  1981  to  1983).  it  fell  by  70  percent.  In- 
stead of  the  recovery  aborting,  it  is  now  in 
an  unprecedented  eighth  year.  Instead  of  in- 
vestment ""crowded  out,"  our  present  Invest- 
ment level  is  one  of  the  highest  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, and  our  share  of  world  GNP.  after  fall- 


ing badly  In  the  1970s  to  33  percent,  has  sta- 
bilized and  recovered  somewhat. 

All  this  has  caused  two  otherwise  conserv- 
ative economists,  Richard  McKenzie  and 
Bill  Shugart  II  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  suggest  our  deficit  fears  have  been 
misguided. 

In  a  paper  titled  "In  Defense  of  Deficit 
Spending,"  they  argue  that  "given  the  polit- 
ical circumstances  of  the  early  1980s,  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  might  have  had  greater  det- 
rimenUl  effects  than  the  deficits  did  be- 
cause the  greater  tax  revenue  might  have 
gone  up  in  the  fiscal  smoke  of  higher  gov- 
ernment spending." 

They  conclude  that  by  running  up  the 
debt.  President  Reagan  might  well  have 
been  orchestrating  a  policy  of  least  destruc- 
tion' .  because  the  annual  deficits  tied 
the  hands  of  Congress,  impaired  their  abili- 
ty to  expand  expenditures,  and  thereby  in- 
creased the  pool  of  national  resources  for 
the  private  sector." 

They  say  the  important  question  is  "not 
that  both  taxes  and  deficits  are  tough  on 
the  economy,  but  which  has  the  greatest 
detrimental  effect."  They  ask,  "Cannot 
taxes  be  lowered  and  deficits  increased 
within  bounds  with  a  net  improvement  in 
economic  efficiency  and  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy? " 

One  possible  reason  is  what  economists 
call  "the  deadweight  loss "  of  taxation: 
"When  government  spending  is  financed  by 
borrowing,  revenue  is  raised  from  willing 
lenders  both  at  home  and  abroad  rather 
than  from  unwilling  taxpayers.  The  cost  of 
raising  $1  in  the  capital  market  is  lower 
than  the  cost  of  raising  $1  in  taxes." 

But  what  about  the  doubling  of  interest 
payments  as  a  share  of  the  federal  budget? 
Messrs.  McKenzie  and  Shugart  argue  that 
because  interest  payments  displace  and 
limit  the  growth  of  more  economically  dis- 
torting federal  expenditures,  "'they  can 
reduce  the  net  drag  of  the  federal  budget  on 
the  economy,  thus  spurring  greater  econom- 
ic growth  than  would  otherwise  exist."' 

Japan,  for  example,  made  its  greatest  eco- 
nomic progress  in  international  trade,  com- 
petitiveness, growth  and  disinflation  in  the 
1970s  when  it  ran  average  annual  deficits  of 
5.6  percent  of  GNP  and  pushed  its  federal 
debt  from  8  percent  of  GNP  to  44  percent. 
It  never  had  a  recession  and  distributed  all 
its  revenue  growth  not  to  deficit  reduction 
but  in  the  form  of  regular  tax  cuts. 

This  suggests  the  administration's  appar- 
ent tactic  of  floating  a  number  of  possible 
tax -cut  incentives  for  saving  smd  capital  for- 
mation (such  as  ending  double  taxation  of 
dividends  and  10-year  tax-exempt  savers'  ac- 
counts) is  the  right  strategy  to  "save  the 
peace  dividend'"  for  the  economy  and  from 
the  spenders. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2025  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutioris.  ") 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut. 
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FUNDING  FOR  LIHEAP 


Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  Today's  Washington  Post 
reported  that  in  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1991  budget.  President 
Bush  may  well  seek  to  decrease  fund- 
ing for  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program  by  almost  25  per- 
cent. I  rise  now  to  say  that  I  hope  that 
that  story  is  not  true,  for  news  of  a 
$350  million  cut  in  fuel  assistance  will 
send  a  literal  shiver  of  fear  through 
many  people  who  have  just  come 
through  one  of  the  coldest  Decembers 
in  our  history. 

The  Federal  Government's  Heating 
Assistance  Program  is  a  lifeline  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  in 
Connecticut,  and  throughout  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  for  whom 
home  heating  bills  take  up  a  huge  per- 
centage of  there  monthly  income. 
What  is  particularly  disturbing  about 
this  enormous  cut  is  that  this  LIHEAP 
Program  works.  The  oil  companies 
know  it,  market  analysts  know  it. 
State  agencies  who  administer  it  know 
it,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  folks 
who  receive  this  benefit  and  heat  their 
homes  with  it  know  it. 

Certainly,  we  need  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Federal  budget  and  we  need 
cuts,  but  we  do  not  need  to  cripple  a 
program  that  is  efficiently  run  and  so 
effective  in  preventing  human  suffer- 
ing. More  than  60  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies receiving  fuel  assistance  have  an 
annual  income  of  only  $6,000.  In  my 
State  of  Cormecticut.  close  to  half  of 
the  recipients  are  either  disabled  or  el- 
derly. According  to  a  Federal  study. 
these  families  spend  four  times  as 
much  as  average  families  do  for  heat, 
as  a  percentage  of  their  income. 

This  program  has  already  suffered 
massive  cuts  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  in 
1984-85  fiscal  year.  Connecticut  re- 
ceived more  than  $43  million  in 
LIHEAP  funds;  it  is  only  receiving 
$29.2  million  this  year.  To  cut  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  would  be  a  cruel  dis- 
service to  all  who  need  fuel  aid  to  sur- 
vive. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  preserve 
LIHEAP  funding  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  I  believe  we  need  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  year. 
E>ecember  was  one  of  the  coldest 
months  on  record  in  much  of  the 
country,  and  heating  oil  prices  went 
up  as  much  as  50  percent.  That  combi- 
nation of  lower  temperatures  and 
higher  prices  has  put  many  State  fuel 
aid  programs  in  a  real  bind. 

In  hearings  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing  last  week  on  the  home  heat- 
ing oil  crisis,  we  heard  testimony  that 
some  State  programs  will  have  to  close 
down  in  a  few  weeks  if  more  aid  is  not 
forthcoming.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
in  the  50's  outside  today,  but  there  are 
55  days  left  in  this  winter.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  temperature  is  going  to 
dip  again.  Even  if  we  have  a  normal, 
cold  February,  we  need  more  money  to 


help  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  the 
poor  survive. 

I  have  written  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
asking  them  to  consider  putting  for- 
ward supplemental  appropriations  for 
this  LIHEAP  Program.  When  the  cold 
weather  comes.  I  do  not  want  any  of 
our  constituents  running  out  of  heat- 
ing fuel.  I  do  not  want  them  turning 
on  gas  stoves  or  space  heaters  to  heat 
cold  apartments.  I  do  not  want  elderly 
residents  having  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween heating  and  eating.  We  clearly 
do  not  want  anyone  to  freeze  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  act,  that 
indeed  may  be  the  fate  that  awaits 
some  of  our  fellow  Americans.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexcio. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bingaman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  240  are  located  in 
today  s  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 


WAR  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today. 
President  Bush  is  unveiling  the  next 
segment  of  his  war  on  drugs.  By  the 
invasion  of  Panama,  and  the  subse- 
quent capture  of  drug  thug  Manuel 
Noriega,  he  has  backed  his  words  with 
action. 

But  the  victory  in  Panama  and 
today's  speech  by  the  President  do  not 
tell  the  full  story. 

Today  especially.  President  Bush 
needs  to  know  what  his  drug  czar,  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  is  not  doing. 

On  December  7,  and  again  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bennett.  He  has 
responded  to  neither  letter. 

The  subject  of  these  letters  was  the 
fact  that  Exxon  sells  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  [MEK]  to  Colombian  compa- 
nies associated  with  the  drug  cartel. 

MEK  is  used  by  cocaine  labs  in  Co- 
lombia to  produce  cocaine  from  raw 
coca  leaves.  This  cocaine  is  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  and  sold  on  the 
street  at  more  than  $100  a  gram. 

According  to  published  reports,  13 
million  tons  of  MEK  was  reported  to 
Colombia  last  year.  U.S.  investigators 
in  Bogota  estimate  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  this  MEK  is  used  to  manufac- 
ture cocaine.  American  intelligence  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  MEK  exported 
to  Colombia  cannot  possibly  be  used 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  Exxon  is 
making  a  buck  off  of  the  drug  epidem- 
ic. 


After  7  weeks,  two  letters  and  sever- 
al phone  calls,  the  drug  czar  is  unchar- 
acteristically silent. 

Just  yesterday,  Mr.  Bennett  was  in 
my  home  State  of  Nevada  to  address 
the  annual  Executive  Forum  on  Nar- 
cotics Control  and  Drug  Abuse.  Mr. 
Bennett  takes  the  time  to  give  forceful 
sounding  speeches,  but  will  not  take 
the  time  to  answer  a  serious  inquiry. 
He  takes  the  time  to  travel  to  the 
State  of  Nevada,  but  he  doesn't  have 
the  time  to  respond  to  the  State's  rep- 
resentative in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  is  an  affront  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  to  this  institution. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  policeman, 
not  a  politician  in  the  drug  czar's 
office. 

In  not  investigating  this  matter,  Mr. 
Bennett  is  taking  his  title  of  "czar"  a 
little  too  seriously— a  little  too  arro- 
gantly. 

The  American  people  demand  an 
answer.  And  I  hope  President  Bush  de- 
mands an  answer  from  his  drug  czar, 
especially  today,  when  the  next  seg- 
ment of  the  war  on  drugs  is  being  re- 
vealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  as  part  of  the  Record  the 
following  news  articles  and  letters  to 
drug  czar  Bennett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  5,  1989. 
Hon.  William  J.  Bennett, 
Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  A  month  ago.  I  sent 
you  a  letter  regarding  the  exportation  of 
methyl  ethyl  keton  (MEK)  to  Columbia  by 
American  companies.  This  chemical  is  one 
of  the  substitutes  for  acetone  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cocaine. 

In  light  of  the  indictment  against  Manuel 
Noriega  for  arranging  the  shipment  of  co- 
caine-processing chemicals,  an  immediate 
response  to  my  letter  is  essential.  I  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  my  original  letter  for  your 
convenience. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  within  the  week. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  Reid, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  December  7.  1989. 
Hon.  William  J.  Bennett. 
Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  Your  office  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  war  against 
drugs,  which  a  majority  of  Americans  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  serious  threat  to  our 
country.  The  drug  epidemic  affects  crime 
and  health  in  the  United  States,  our  econo- 
my and  the  stability  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

That  is  why  I  am  calling  on  your  office  to 
investigate  the  disturbing  reports  that 
American  companies  are  linked  to  Colombi- 
an businesses  that  work  hand-in-hand  with 
the  Colombian  drug  cartel  to  produce  co- 
caine from  raw  coca  leaves. 


On  Tuesday.  December  5.  1989,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  that  American  com- 
panies make  most  of  the  solvents  used  in 
Colombian  cocaine  labs.  Specifically.  Exxon 
sells  millions  of  pounds  of  methyl  ethyl 
keton  (MEK)  to  Colombian  companies 
closely  linked  to  the  drug  cartel.  MEK  is 
used  legally  to  make  rubber  cement.  It  is 
also  used  illegally  with  kerosene,  sulfuric 
acid  and  other  ingredients  to  produce  the 
cocaine  sold  in  this  country. 

Colombia  doesn't  make  any  rubber 
cement.  According  to  the  LA  Times.  "The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  warned  in  a 
classified  report  several  years  ago  that 
normal  economic  activity  in  Latin  America 
could  not  possibly  absorb  the  solvents  off 
loaded  at  its  ports  each  year." 

If  these  reports  are  true,  major  American 
companies  are  making  a  buck  off  of  the 
drug  epidemic.  As  Drug  Czar,  you  must  in- 
vestigate this  abhorrent  possibility.  You 
must  also  take  immediate  action  to  stop  this 
murderous  and  unlawful  activity  if  these  re- 
ports are  found  to  be  true. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Harry  Reid. 
U.S.  Senator. 

P.S.— I'm  available  to  assist  you  in  anyway 
you  think  I  can  be  of  assistance. 

Exxon  Drug  Ties  Must  Be  Probed 
(By  Harry  Reid) 

Is  Exxon,  the  company  that  brought  us 
the  Alaska  oil  spill,  also  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  American  drug  epidemic? 

It  sounds  incredible,  but  the  evidence  is 
disturbing. 

Exxon  produces  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
(MEK).  Exxon  sells  millions  of  pounds  of 
MEK  to  Columbia.  There,  MEK  is  used 
with  other  ingredients  to  produce  cocaine 
from  raw  coca  leaves.  This  cocaine  is  smug- 
gled in  to  the  United  States  and  sold  on  the 
street  at  $100  a  gram. 

According  to  published  reports.  13  million 
tons  of  MEK  was  exported  to  Colombia  last 
year.  U.S.  investigators  in  Bogota.  Colombia 
estimate  that  90  percent  of  this  MEK  is 
used  to  manufacture  cocaine.  American  in- 
telligence reports  have  also  warned  that  the 
MEK  exported  to  Colombia  cannot  possibly 
be  used  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Other  countries  that  might  be  using 
American-made  MEK  for  cocaine  produc- 
tion are  Equador  and  Venezuela. 

If  these  reports  are  true.  Exxon  and  other 
MEK  exporters  are  making  a  buck  off  of 
the  drug  epidemic. 

Every  time  a  cop  gets  killed  in  a  drug  bust 
or  rival  gangs  shoot  an  innocent  bystander, 
it's  t>ecause  there  are  people  in  the  United 
States  who  use  drugs  or  look  the  other  way 
when  their  friends  use  drugs. 

We'll  never  put  the  drug  dealers  or  the 
drug  cartel  out  of  business  as  long  as  people 
in  this  country  pass  the  buck  and  dodge  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  involvement  in 
the  drug  problem. 

Companies  like  Exxon  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for  how  their  products  are  lised  once 
they  sell  them.  Pretending  otherwise  is  a 
little  like  Pilate  washing  his  hands. 

When  President  Bush  declared  the  most 
recent  war  on  drugs,  he  called  for  tight  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Illegal  narcotics  overseas. 
That  is  why  I  have  asked  National  Drug 
Czar  William  Bennett  to  investigate  the  link 
between  MEK  exports  and  the  cocaine  labs 
in  Colombia. 

Exxon's  response  so  far  has  been  an  ex- 
treme disappointment.  Instead  of  respond- 


ing seriously,  they  have  issued  letters  and 
news  releases  filled  with  a  lot  of  legal  sound- 
ing mumbo  jumbo. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  respHsnse  Exxon 
made  during  the  Alaska  oil  spill. 

They  should  have  learned  from  the 
Valdez  disaster  that  stonewalling  is  bad 
public  relations  and  bad  policy. 

MEK  is  not  listed  as  a  controlled  essential 
chemical  under  the  Chemical  Diversion  and 
Trafficking  Act  of  1988— but  it  should  be. 

Exxon  has  said  it  "worked  closely"  with 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  on  the  draft  legislation  that  led  to 
this  act. 

Exxon's  defense  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers. 

Did  Exxon  seek  to  prevent  MEK  from 
being  listed  as  a  controlled  essential  chemi- 
cal? 

Since  MEK  is  currently  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cocaine  in  Colombia,  do  they 
favor  or  oppose  changing  the  1988  law  in 
order  to  include  MEK? 

Do  they  intend  to  continue  exporting 
MEK  to  Colombia? 

Will  Exxon  stop  selling  MEK  to  foreign 
companies  that  serve  as  the  essential  link 
with  the  cocaine  labs? 

So  far.  Exxon  has  failed  to  answer  a  single 
one  of  these  questions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  follow  the  letter  of  the 
law.  as  Exxon  claims  to  have  done. 

To  win  the  war  against  drugs,  we  must 
follow  the  spirit  of  anti-drug  laws. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  use  closed 
military  bases  as  prisons  for  convicted  drug 
dealers.  Drug  Czar  Bennett  and  President 
Bush  recognize  that  war  against  drugs  must 
be  waged  everywhere. 

Our  efforts  are  not  helped  by  American 
companies  that  export  MEK  and  other  in- 
gredients to  businesses  linked  to  foreign 
drug  dealers. 

Cocaine  use  in  the  United  States  doubled 
b^.  'en  1985  and  1988.  Much  of  this  in- 
creab.  was  due  to  crack  cocaine.  Drug  abuse 
is  no  longer  a  stranger  to  Nevada.  We  are 
also  victims  of  gangs  and  drug-related  crime. 
And  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  are 
tired  of  excuses. 

It's  time  for  companies  like  Exxon  to  tell 
the  truth  about  MEK  and  the  cocaine  labs 
that  use  this  product. 

It's  also  time  for  the  Bush  Administration 
to  investigate  this  abhorrent  possibility. 

If  these  reports  are  found  to  be  true.  Drug 
Czar  Bennett  must  take  immediate  action  to 
stop  this  murderous  and  unlawful  activity. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  5.  1989] 
Cocaine  Has  a  Made  in  U.S.A.  Label 

Cartagena,  Colobcbia— For  the  tanker 
Catalina,  this  weeklong  journey  is  to  be  rou- 
tine: south  from  Houston  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  squeeze  through  the  Yucatan 
Channel  then  a  dash  for  home  across  the 
Caribbean  to  this  steamy  Colombian  port. 

Nothing  unusual  about  the  cargo,  either. 
Among  the  shipments  sloshing  in  her  holds 
will  be  close  to  a  million  pounds  of  methyl 
ethyl  ketone,  direct  from  Exxon  Chemical. 

It  is  an  ordinary  solvent,  best-suited  for 
producing  rubber  cement.  Colombian  cus- 
tomers bought  up  thousands  of  tons  of  the 
chemical  last  year— about  12%  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  trouble  is  that  Colombia  doesn't 
make  any  rubl)er  cement.  Nor  does  It  make 
nearly  enough  smokeless  powder,  varnish  or 
other  products  to  account  for  the  mounting 
deliveries  of  MEK  and  other  solvents  to  its 
shore. 


Instead,  authorities  believe,  its  voracious 
appetite  for  shipments  like  the  Catailna's  is 
fueled  primarily  by  the  needs  of  a  better- 
known  Colombian  Industry,  cocaine. 

Solvents  like  MEK  are  vital  ingredients  in 
the  alchemy  that  transforms  cheap  coca 
leaves  Into  cocaine  hydrochloride  worth 
$100  a  gram.  And  while  the  United  States  is 
not  the  only  supplier,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
vast  majority  of  cocaine  chemicals  are 
American-made. 

Nine  gallons  in  10  of  MEK  dispatched  by 
the  United  States  to  Colombia  are  diverted 
for  use  in  cocaine  production,  according  to 
U.S.  investigators  in  Bogota.  While  other 
solvents  are  more  often  used  legitimately, 
they  pose  similar  problems.  Perhaps  20%  of 
what  the  United  States  exports  to  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  winds  up  in  the  cocaine 
laboratories,  officials  fear. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  U.S.  manufac- 
turers knowingly  abet  this  process.  Not 
until  the  chemicals  arrive  legally  in  Latin 
America  do  they  find  their  way  "out  the 
back  door"  into  the  hands  of  cocaine  enter- 
prises, investigators  believe. 

Thus  the  U.S.  Drug  Elnforcement  Admin- 
istration has  found  no  reason  to  halt  the 
Catalina.  which  is  due  to  embark  on 
Wednesday,  even  though  a  new  law  empow- 
ers the  DEA  to  block  suspicious  chemical 
shipments. 

Some  U.S.  officials  hope  they  can  use  that 
law  to  disrupt  the  chemical  trail,  which 
they  regard  as  more  vulnerable  than  the 
return  flow  of  user-ready  drugs  along  secre- 
tive smuggling  routes. 

"It's  a  heck  of  a  lot  easier  to  intercept  a 
tanker-truck  of  acetone  than  a  few  dozen 
kilos  of  cocaine."  a  senior  U.S.  diplomat 
said. 

The  U.S.  assault,  known  as  Operation 
Tourniquet,  aims  to  staunch  the  flow  of  "co- 
caine chemicals"  along  arteries  that  stretch 
from  the  l)ehemoth  petrochemical  plants  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  to  tiny  jungle  process- 
ing laboratories  along  Colombia's  Ma«da- 
lena  River. 

Those  arteries  span  thousands  of  miles  of 
pipeline  and  highway,  tanker  route  and 
river  channel.  And  the  suspects  in  the 
stream  seem  infinite  millions  of  tons  of 
chemicals,  countless  vehicles  and  lists  of 
chemical  companies  that  fill  five  daunting 
pages  in  the  Bogota  telephone  book  alone. 

Critics  argue  that  the  knot  is  simply  too 
big  to  tighten.  In  particular,  chemical  indus- 
try officials  have  warned  of  the  difficulties 
of  squeezing  worldwide  sources  of  supply 
and  voiced  doubts  that  such  a  tourniquet 
could  significantly  inhibit  the  cocaine  trade. 

But  an  effort  by  The  Times  to  chart  the 
chemical  trail— based  on  Commerce  Depart- 
ment data,  industry  documents  and  inter- 
\iews  with  U.S.  and  Colombian  officials  in 
Washington.  Houston.  Cartagena  and 
Bogota— provided  a  map  of  surprising  clar- 
ity. 

Its  principal  route  runs  through  the  single 
U.S.  port  of  Houston  and  links  only  a  few 
dozen  U.S.  exporters  and  270  principal  Latin 
American  customers.  Compared  with  the 
quantity  of  buyers  and  sellers  that  investi- 
gators had  once  feared,  "all  the  big  numbers 
disappeared,"  said  Gene  Haislip,  deputy  as- 
sistant administrator  of  the  DEA. 

Among  the  lengthy  investigation's  most 
important  findings: 

The  cocaine  industry's  need  for  chemicals 
is  enormous.  To  produce  a  package  of  co- 
caine the  size  of  a  two-pound  bag  of  sugar, 
chemists  need  15  liters  of  a  solvent  like 
MEK  and  a  host  of  other  chemicals.  The 
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annual  demand  for  the  solvent  alone  fills 
hundreds  of  full-size  tanker  trucks. 

Most  of  these  chemicals  come  from  the 
United  States.  In  Colombia,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  processing  laboratories  are  lo- 
cated, officials  l)elieve  as  much  as  80%  of 
the  solvents  used  in  cocaine  production 
enter  via  direct  shipments  from  the  United 
States. 

The  main  trail  begins  In  Houston,  where 
70%  of  shipments  carrying  cocaine  chemi- 
cals depart.  In  Colombia,  most  shipments 
arrive  at  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Barranqui- 
Ua  and  Cartagena. 

Many  Latin  American  companies  that  reg- 
ularly import  American-made  chemicals  are 
suspected  of  aiding  their  transfer  to  cocaine 
enterprises.  In  letters  dispatched  last  week, 
the  DEA  denied  "regular  customer"  status 
to  41  of  those  270  firms— a  major  step 
toward  cutting  them  off  permanently  from 
the  U.S.  supply. 

The  most  worrisome  U.S.  export  used  in 
the  cocaine  trade  is  methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
About  90%  of  the  13  million  tons  of  Ameri- 
can-made MEK  imported  by  Colombia  last 
year  was  believed  diverted  to  cocaine  labora- 
tories. 

A  small  number  of  companies  account  for 
the  vast  majority  of  MEK  exports  and  go  to 
considerable  lengths  to  disguise  their  role. 
Of  five  MEK  shipments  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, three  accounted  for  99%  of  the 
total  of  2.06  million  gallons.  In  all  three 
cases,  the  exporters  demanded  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  that  their  identities  not 
t>e  made  public. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  warned 
in  a  classified  repwrt  several  years  ago  that 
normal  economic  activity  in  Latin  America 
could  not  possibly  absorb  the  solvents  off- 
loaded at  its  ports  each  year. 

In  cocaine  processing,  American-made 
ether  was  then  the  "chemical  of  choice."  a 
cheap  and  caustic  liquid  capable  of  extract- 
ing the  valuable  alkaloid  from  a  leafy  coca 
paste.  Its  notoriety— and  a  resulting  crack- 
down by  South  American  authorities— has 
helped  reduce  ether's  role. 

But  that  change  has  done  nothing  to 
reduce  the  American  role.  The  lesser-known 
new  favorites.  MEK  and  acetone,  also  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

So  far  the  agency  has  blocked  two  ship- 
ments: a  load  of  acetone  to  Mexico,  a  some- 
time transshipment  point  for  chemicals 
bound  further  south:  and  a  cargo  bound  for 
Taiwan  of  a  chemical  sometimes  used  in 
heroin  processing. 

The  new  law  required  exporters  that  had 
formerly  dispatched  their  solvents  without 
warning  to  obtain  the  DEA's  approval. 
While  it  applies  worldwide,  officials  say 
they  are  most  concerned  about  shipments  to 
Colombia,  where  vast  quantities  of  chemi- 
cals have  been  seized  in  jungle  laboratories. 

Among  other  ports  of  concern  are  those  in 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  where  chemical  im- 
ports have  increased  sharply.  Between  20% 
and  40%  of  cocaine  chemicals  are  believed 
smuggled  into  Colombia  along  roads  and 
rivers  from  those  two  neighbors. 

But  more  nearly  typical  of  the  chemical 
trail  is  the  Catalina.  a  375-foot  Colombian 
flag  tanker  that  regularly  shuttles  between 
her  home  country  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ports  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Her  scheduled  137,000-gallon  shipment  of 
MEK  now  waiting  pickup  in  Houston  was 
manufactured  more  than  100  miles  away  in 
Baton  Rouge,  at  an  Exxon  Chemicals  plant 
that  is  one  of  the  nation's  two  principal 
soiut%8  of  the  chemical. 

According  to  documents  submitted  to  the 
government  by  Exxon  and  obtained  by  The 


Times,  it  is  headed  via  Cartagena  for  Colom- 
bia's biggest  petroleum  company— Empresa 
Colombiana  de  Petroleos,  or  ECOPKl'KOL. 
The  DEA  granted  approval  for  the  ship- 
ment on  Nov.  20. 

Karel  Coors,  the  Catalina's  U.S.  agent, 
said  MEK  was  merely  one  of  many  kinds  of 
chemicals  the  12-year-old  ship  frequently 
carried  between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia. 

Exxon  Chemicals  Americas,  in  response  to 
submitted  questions,  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  the  confidentiality  of  its  sched- 
uled shipment  aboard  the  Catalina  had 
been  "breached."  Asked  whether  it  was 
"confident"  that  the  shipment  of  MEK 
would  be  used  in  legitimate  industry,  the 
company  did  not  answer  directly. 

Certainly  shipments,  including  all  Exxon 
Chemical  shipments,  receiving  DEA  approv- 
al have  undergone  the  required  reviews  to 
establish  they  are  for  legitimate  purposes," 
it  said. 

U.S.  officials  Involved  in  the  anti-drug 
effort  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  guar- 
antee thai  such  a  shipment— particularly  of 
MEK— would  not  end  up  in  a  jungle  labora- 
tory Once  such  vast  quantities  of  chemicals 
reach  port  in  Colombia,  they  said,  they  are 
ever  vulnerable  to  schemes  designed  to  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  cocaine  enterprises. 

Some  truckloads  disappear  soon  after 
they  arrive,  "pumped  at  midnight"  from 
.storage  tanks  near  the  ports  to  lO.OOO-gaUon 
capacity  vehicles  while  corrupt  Colombia 
customs  inspectors  look  the  other  way,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  officials  in  Bogota. 

For  others,  the  exchange  comes  a  few 
miles  inland,  where  trucks  dispatched  to  a 
legitimate  delivery  point  stop  off  instetul  at 
a  roadside  rendezvous.  There  they  exchange 
their  chemical  cargo  for  a  load  of  a  watery 
substitute  and  a  fistful  of  cash. 

And  for  still  further  shipments,  the  leak- 
age comes  somewhere  down  the  chain,  as 
large  importers  sell  solvents  to  smaller 
firms,  and  they  to  others.  In  Colombia,  au- 
thorities say.  such  transfers  are  almost 
bound  to  end  up  in  drug  producers'  hands. 

Among  the  enterprises  discovered  to  be 
stockpiling  such  goods  were  a  paint  compa- 
ny wholly  owned  "  by  the  Medellin  cartel, 
U.S.  officials  said.  It  simply  slowed  paint 
production  and  shipped  the  extra  acrylic  to 
jungle  laboratories.  A  similar  scheme  uncov- 
ered this  summer  involved  Quimica  Esteres, 
a  Bogota  firm. 

Already  this  year,  in  raids  on  those  labora- 
tories and  on  suspicious  front  companies. 
Colombian  authorities  have  seized  more 
than  2  million  gallons  of  chemicals  believed 
likely  to  be  used  in  cocaine  production- 
enough  to  process  more  than  500  tons  of  co- 
caine. 

That  enormous  volume  is  testimony  to  a 
problem  that,  the  companies'  protests  not- 
withstanding, investigators  in  Colombia  say 
stems  from  "laxity  on  the  part  of  import- 
ers." A  related  weakness  came  from  Colom- 
bian police,  who  "have  not  been  knocking 
on  the  door  and  saying:  'I  want  to  check  the 
records  for  the  300.000  kilo  shipment.'  " 

Some  are  optimistic  that  the  new  U.S.  law 
might  halt  some  of  the  leakage.  ""What 
we've  done  now."  a  senior  anti-drug  official 
said,  "is  to  send  notice  that  the  eyes  of 
Texas  were  upon  them.  " 

U.S.  authorities  are  careful  publicly  not  to 
affix  blame  on  the  American  manufactur- 
ers, which  cooperated  extensively  in  draft- 
ing the  new  regulations.  But  privately,  some 
officials  evince  exasperation  at  each  compa- 
ny's insistence  that  It  is  not  at  fault. 

"It's  always  the  other  guy."  complained 
one  federal  agent  in  Houston  who  has  inter- 


viewed chemical  industry  executives.  Added 
another  official:  "Colombia  is  flooded  with 
this  stuff,  and  these  guys  know  it.  They've 
got  to  know  that  a  good  chunk  of  it  is  going 
to  the  bad  guys." 

The  chemical  manufacturers  cite  competi- 
tive reasons  for  their  refusal  to  publicly 
reveal  the  magnitude  of  their  solvent  ex- 
ports, particularly  of  MEK.  On  a  private  da- 
tabase that  otherwise  provides  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  sources  of  chemical  ship- 
ments, major  exporters  all  demanded  ano- 
nymity. 

However,  knowledgeable  sources  said 
Exxon  was  the  exporter  last  August  of  an 
enormous  150,000-gallon  shipment  of 
MEK— more  than  10  times  the  quantity  the 
company  plans  to  ship  this  week— that  also 
went  to  Cartagena  aboard  the  Catalina. 
(The  company  confirmed  only  that  it  was 
the  source  of  one  of  two  large  MEK  ship- 
ments sent  to  Colombia  that  month.)  And 
law  enforcement  sources  reported  that  the 
major  exporters  of  the  chemical  were  also 
its  principal  manufacturers. 

According  to  industry  profiles,  the  two 
largest  are  Exxon  and  Shell,  whose  Louisi- 
ana plants  each  have  annual  capacities  of 
230  million  gallons.  Each  of  the  other  two 
producers— a  Celanese  Corp.  plant  and  an 
Arco  Corp.  facility,  both  near  Houston— pro- 
duces less  than  100  million  gallons  a  year. 

Insinuations  that  the  U.S.  chemical  indus- 
try might  not  be  doing  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  that  have  produced  angry  reaction 
in  the  past.  When  President  Bush  last 
spring  told  an  audience  in  Miami  that  "in- 
dustry has  to  do  more."  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Assn.  President  Robert  Roland  shot 
back  that  Bush  was  "misinformed." 

Near  the  port  of  Barranquilla,  flatbed 
trucks  share  muddy  streets  with  horse- 
drawn  carts.  One  truck  carries  dozens  of  55- 
gallon  drums  of  MEK,  painted  a  vivid  blue. 
Its  driver,  who  says  he  bought  the  load  from 
a  nearby  paint  factory,  reports  that  it  is 
headed  "to  a  customer  In  the  interior." 

Outside  Barranquilla's  customs  zone, 
10.000-gallon  tankers  line  up  in  hopes  of 
winning  bulk  loads.  Asked  whether  he 
knows  his  expected  load  of  acetone  can  be 
used  to  make  cocaine,  one  driver  winks 
broadly. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  me,"  he  says. 

And  in  Cartagena,  whose  majestic  harbor 
has  been  guarded  for  centuries  by  the  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Pelip)e  and  ranks  of  carmon, 
Western  authorities  say  there  is  little  effort 
to  eruard  against  the  chemical  invasion. 

The  Navy  has  steadfastly  insisted  that 
smuggling  poses  no  problem,  a  diplomat 
noted.  Customs  authorities  are  generally  re- 
garded as  Colombia's  most  corrupt.  And 
once  shipments  arrive  in  Cartagena,  they 
are  rarely  scrutinized  by  the  national  police. 

[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Dec. 
6,  1989] 

DEA,  Exxon  Forget  There's  a  War  On 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  help- 
ful chart  this  week,  delineating  the  chemi- 
cal process  for  manufacturing  cocaine  from 
raw  coca  leaves. 

Key  ingredients,  according  to  the  recipe  in 
the  Times,  are  kerosene,  sulfuric  acid, 
methyl  ethyl  ketone  (MEK)  or  acetone,  plus 
a  few  other  items. 

Some  of  these  chemical  compounds,  such 
at  kerosene  and  sulfuric  acid,  are  commonly 
available  the  world  over.  But  few  nations 
manufacture  MEK. 


Colombian  firms  do  not  make  MEK,  yet 
Colombia  is  the  cocaine  manufacturing  cap- 
ital of  the  world. 

As  you  know  if  you  have  been  following 
the  news,  the  Colombian  cocaine  kingfish 
reap  fabulous  wealth  and  power  by  sending 
thousands  of  tons  of  coke  each  year  to  feed 
bad  habits  in  the  United  States,  where  a 
"war  on  drugs"  is  rumored  to  l)e  in  progress. 

War  or  no  war,  the  fact  is  that  the  United 
States,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  in  league  with 
the  cocaine  lords. 

American  companies— apparently  with  the 
blessing  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration—supply MEK  and  other 
chemicals  to  Colombia,  where  they  are  used 
to  convert  leaves  into  lines  of  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride. 

The  L.A.  Times  story  Tuesday  pointed  out 
that  Colombian  customers  continue  to  pur- 
chase thousands  of  tons  yearly  of  U.S. -made 
MEK  and  other  chemicals  essential  to  the 
processing  of  cocaine. 

MEK  is  a  solvent  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  cement.  But  Colombia  makes  no 
rubber  cement.  Nor  does  it  manufacture 
nearly  enough  varnish  or  other  products  to 
account  for  the  massive  deliveries  of  MEK. 

Colombia  is.  however,  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  cocaine,  and,  according  to  the 
Times,  the  illicit  manufacture  of  the  drug 
consumes  90  percent  of  the  MEK  exported 
to  Colombia  by  U.S.  companies,  notably 
Exxon. 

Making  2  pounds  of  cocaine  from  coca 
leaves  requires  atwut  15  liters  of  solvent 
such  as  MEK.  the  Times  reported,  and  this 
process  accounts  for  most  of  the  12.9  million 
pounds  of  American-made  MEK  exported  to 
Colombia  this  year. 

U.S.  firms  do  not  knowingly  sell  these 
chemicals  to  drug  lords,  but  rather  to  Co- 
lombian companies  that  U.S.  authorities  be- 
lieve are  set  up  with  elaborate  care  to  dis- 
guise their  connections  to  the  drug  cartels. 

Nonetheless,  on  the  face  of  it,  U.S.  au- 
thorities must  know  that  Colombia  has  no 
legitimate  use  for  nearly  13  million  pounds 
of  MEK  a  year. 

When  queried  on  this  point  by  a  Times  re- 
porter, an  Exxon  spokesman  declared, 
rather  cryptically:  "Certainly  shipments,  in- 
cluding all  Exxon  chemical  shipments,  re- 
ceiving DEA  approval  have  undergone  the 
required  reviews  to  establish  they  are  for  le- 
gitimate puriKJses." 

The  DEA  does,  by  the  way.  have  the 
power  under  a  new  law  to  block  suspicious 
chemical  shipments.  If  the  DEA  doesn't  find 
Colombia's  odd  appetite  for  millions  of 
pounds  of  MEK  questionable,  just  what 
does  it  take  to  arouse  the  agency's  suspi- 
cion? 

As  for  Exxon,  does  this  company  have  no 
shame?  Is  it  devoid  of  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility? Hey,  Exxon:  There's  supposed 
to  be  a  war  on. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  8,  1989] 
Inquiry  Urged  on  Chemicals  Used  by 

TRAmCKTRS 

Washington.— A  senator  Thursday  called 
on  the  Bush  Administration  to  investigate 
whether  chemicals  exported  by  U.S.  manu- 
facturers are  being  used  by  drug  traffickers 
in  Latin  America  as  an  ingredient  to 
produce  cocaine. 

Sen.  Harry  Reid  <D-Nev.)  said  in  a  letter 
to  Drug  Control  Policy  Director  William  J. 
Bennett  that  his  concern  was  prompted  by  a 
Dec.  5  report  in  The  Times  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  chemicals  used  in  cocaine 
production  originate  in  the  United  States. 


"If  these  repjorts  are  true,  major  American 
companies  are  making  a  buck  off  of  the 
drug  epidemic,"  Reid  wrote  to  Beruiett. 

"As  drug  czar,  you  must  investigate  this 
abhorrent  possibility,"  he  said.  "You  must 
also  take  immediate  action  to  stop  this  mur- 
derous and  unlawful  activity  if  these  repKjrts 
are  .  .  .  true." 

The  senator  raised  particular  questions 
about  the  role  played  by  the  Exxon  Corp.,  a 
principal  exporter  to  Colombia  of  a  solvent 
known  as  methyl  ethyl  ketone.  The  Times 
reported  that  90%  of  the  MEK  imported  by 
Colombia  is  believed  to  be  diverted  for  co- 
caine production. 

Bennett  was  traveling  with  President 
Bush  on  Thursday  and  had  not  yet  seen  the 
letter,  his  spokesman  said. 

The  anti-drug  strategy  that  Bennett  draft- 
ed this  year  calls  for  stringent  controls  on 
the  export  of  MEK,  acetone  and  other  "es- 
sential chemicals." 

[Prom  the  Associated  Press,  Dec.  7,  1989] 
Cocaine 

Washington.— Sen.  Harry  Reid  has  asked 
federal  drug  czar  William  Bennett  to  inves- 
tigate whether  American  companies  are  sell- 
ing the  chemical  solvent  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  (MEK)  to  Colombian  companies  as- 
sociated with  the  cocaine  trade. 

■'I  am  calling  on  your  office  to  investigate 
the  disturbing  reports  that  American  com- 
panies are  linked  to  Colombian  businesses 
that  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Colombian 
drug  cartel,"  Reid  wrote  Bennett  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Colombian  drug  laboratories  use  MEK, 
sulfuric  acid  and  other  chemicals  to  produce 
cocaine  from  coca  leaves. 

Reid.  D-Nev..  specifically  said  Exxon 
Chemicals  U.S.A.  sells  millions  of  pounds  of 
MEK  to  Colombian  companies. 

Exxon  has  replied  that  all  of  its  ship- 
ments have  undergone  the  required  reviews 
to  assure  they  are  for  legitimate  purposes. 

[Prom  the  Reno  (NV)  Gazette  Journal.  Dec. 

8,  1989] 

Reid  Asks  Exxon  Chemical  Probe 

Washington.— Sen.  Harry  Reid.  D-Nev., 
called  on  federal  drug  czar  William  Bennett 
Thursday  to  investigate  charges  that  Exxon 
Corp.  and  other  domestic  oil  companies  are 
selling  chemicals  to  Colombian  companies 
for  the  manufacture  of  cocaine. 

"If  these  reports  are  true,  major  American 
companies  are  making  a  buck  off  of  the 
drug  epidemic,"  said  Reid.  citing  published 
newspaper  reports.  "As  drug  czar  you  must 
investigate  this  abhorrent  possibility.  You 
must  also  take  immediate  action  to  stop  this 
murderous  and  unlawful  activity  if  these  re- 
ports are  found  to  be  true." 

An  article  published  In  the  Dec.  5  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  charged  that 
American  companies  are  shipping  the  chem- 
ical methyl  ethyl  ketone— commonly  known 
as  acetone— to  Colombia.  The  chemical  is  a 
vital  ingredient  used  in  making  powdered 
cocaine  from  coca  leaves. 

In  his  letter  to  Bennett  demanding  the 
prot>e,  Reid  singled  out  Exxon  as  a  company 
that  sells  millions  of  pounds  of  acetone  to 
Colombian  companies  he  said  are  "closely 
linked  to  the  drug  cartel." 

The  Times  article  also  mentioned  Exxon 
Chemical,  a  division  of  Exxon  Corp.,  as  a 
source  of  the  chemicals. 

Exxon  officials  could  not  be  reached  to 
comment  on  Reid's  letter,  but  in  a  press  re- 
lease reacting  to  the  news  story,  the  Hous- 
ton-based  oil    firm   said:     "Certainly   ship- 


ments, including  all  Exxon  Chemical  ship- 
ments, receiving  (Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration) approval  have  undergone  the  re- 
quired reviews  to  establish  they  are  for  le- 
gitimate reasons." 

Bennett,  traveling  with  President  Bush, 
was  not  available  for  comment. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animouis  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  S.  1630,  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  measures  which  will 
be  debated  in  the  101st  Congress. 
After  13  years  of  inaction,  this  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  make  a  real  and 
meaningful  contribution  to  cleaner  air 
for  all  Americans. 

There  is  little  debate  in  this  country 
about  whether  or  not  the  Clesm  Air 
Act  needs  to  be  updated.  There  is 
almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  general  public,  environmental 
groups,  and  industry  that  the  current 
law  is  inadequate.  It  does  not  protect 
our  health,  our  natural  resources,  or 
our  wildlife. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable 
debate  about  the  degree  to  which  we 
need  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
the  environment,  the  degree  to  which 
we  need  to  reduce  hazardous  air  emis- 
sions, and  the  degree  to  which  we  need 
to  impose  new  costs  on  consimiers,  in- 
dustry, and  the  overall  economy. 
These  are  all  important  matters  and 
they  deserve  a  thorough  and  fair  dis- 
cussion. 

They  also  deserve  an  honest  discus- 
sion. I  believe  that  we  heard  some 
honest  talk  on  Tuesday  when  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Environment 
Committee,  said,  "This  bUl  is  going  to 
cost  some  money.  We  might  as  well 
recognize  that.  We  do  not  get  clean  air 
for  nothing." 

I  might  also  point  out,  as  many 
others  have  already  noted,  that  the 
costs  of  inaction  will  be  staggering. 
Measured  in  both  dollars  and  human 
values,  the  Nation  stands  to  suffer  tre- 
mendously if  we  do  not  act  responsi- 
bly. 

The  economic  costs  of  inaction  will 
affect  all  sectors  of  our  society.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  health  care 
costs  associated  with  respiratory  and 
other  illnesses— and  those  costs  are 
certainly  significant.  But  I  think  there 
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will  be  other  costs,  as  well.  Our  farm- 
ers will  face  increasing  losses  due  to 
pollution-related  crop  damage.  Our 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing 
industries  will  suffer  if  we  allow  acid 
rain  to  kill  fish  in  our  lakes  and 
streams,  and  if  we  allow  airborne  toxic 
deposition  to  poison  the  fish.  Our 
forest  products  and  paper  products  in- 
dustries will  suffer  if  we  continue  to 
let  acid  rain  damage  and  destroy  our 
forest  resources. 

But  even  more  important  than  these 
economic  costs  are  the  costs  which 
cannot  be  quantified,  the  costs  that  all 
Americans  will  pay  in  terms  of  quality 
of  life.  Are  we  willing  to  sit  back  and 
do  nothing  while  millions  of  children 
suffer  irreversible  respiratory  and 
lung  damage  each  year  because  of  in- 
creasing levels  of  air  pollution?  Even  if 
the  health  care  costs  for  treating 
these  illnesses  were  zero,  we  ought  not 
be  willing  to  ask  our  children  to  pay 
the  price  of  pain  and  suffering. 

Are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  eating  our  catch  at  the  Friday 
night  fish-fry,  because  the  fish  are  so 
contaminated  that  they  have  been  de- 
clared unsafe  for  human  consump- 
tion? Are  we  willing  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  while  bald  eagle  populations 
decline,  due  to  their  diets  of  PCB- 
laden  fish?  Are  we  willing  to  give  up 
the  enjoyment  we  experience  in  a 
beautiful  forest  in  Wisconsin  or  in 
New  England?  Will  we  sacrifice  our 
sacred  national  parks,  which  are  losing 
much  of  their  beauty  and  their  natu- 
ral resources  because  of  pollution?  I 
think  not.  These  are  things  which 
have  great  value  to  all  Americans. 
even  though  we  cannot  put  a  price  tag 
on  them.  These  are  some  of  the  few 
things  that  are  still  free  in  life,  that 
are  available  to  all  Americans. 

Still  some  people  say  that  this  bill 
costs  too  much.  So  will  a  weaker  bill. 
If  we  are  telling  Americans  that  we 
want  to  do  the  job,  then  lets  go  about 
the  business  of  doing  it,  and  doing  it 
right.  We  have  a  chance  with  this  leg- 
islation to  make  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

But  doing  it  right  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  sacrifice  economic  growth  and 
jobs.  I  believe  that  careful  deliberation 
will  result  in  a  bill  that  protects  the 
public  health,  the  environment,  and 
our  Nation's  economy.  I  have  enough 
confidence  in  American  ingenuity,  in 
American  industry,  and  in  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  to  believe  that  the 
challenge  of  cleaner  air  can  be  met 
without  undermining  our  economy. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  acted  on  its  own,  aheaul  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  enact  its  own 
laws  on  acid  rain  and  air  toxics.  Wis- 
consin has  a  great  reputation  for  its 
progressive  environmentalism.  But  no 
State  can  do  it  alone.  Wisconsin 
cannot  put  up  fences  around  its  border 


to  keep  out  toxics  and  other  pollutants 
coming  from  other  States.  Pollution 
recognizes  no  boundaries,  so  we  must 
enact  strong  Federal  laws  to  protect 
the  Nation's  air  quality. 

But  while  I  support  the  enactment 
of  a  strong  Federal  clean  air  law.  I 
hope  that  the  steps  already  taken  in 
Wisconsin  to  reduce  air  pollution  will 
be  given  due  recognition.  Wisconsin's 
industry  and  utilities  will  have  to 
make  significant  investments  in  order 
to  comply  with  Wisconsin's  State  pol- 
lution laws.  Our  businesses  should  not 
be  put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
relative  to  competitors  in  other  States 
by  being  required  to  make  reductions 
twice,  in  effect.  Wisconsin  residents 
should  not  have  to  watch  their  jobs  go 
elsewhere  because  of  Federal  laws 
which  do  not  recognize  our  State's  ad- 
vance efforts  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. 

For  example.  Wisconsin's  acid  rain 
law,  enacted  in  1985,  requires  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  1980  levels  by  1993,  bring- 
ing our  utilities  down  to  an  emissions 
rate  of  1.2  pounds  per  million  Btu— 7 
years  ahead  of  the  Federal  require- 
ment imposed  by  S.  1630.  Our  utilities 
and  ratepayers  should  get  credit  for 
these  early  reductions,  and  should  not 
be  required  to  help  other  States  pay 
for  their  cleanup. 

Similarly.  Wisconsin  has  enacted  a 
progressive  air  toxics  law  which  will 
result  in  significant  air  toxics  reduc- 
tions in  advance  of  the  deadlines  man- 
dated under  this  bill.  If  reductions 
made  pursuant  to  Wisconsin's  State 
law  are  not  recognized  by  S.  1630,  our 
industries  will  be  put  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Again,  they  will  have  to 
comply  first  with  the  State  law,  and 
potentially  a  second  time  with  the 
Federal  law. 

This  is  quite  simply  unfair.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  Federal  environmen- 
tal laws  should  penalize  States  that 
take  the  Initiative  to  control  pollution, 
but  instead  should  reward  those  States 
which  have  moved  ahead  on  their 
own. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  southeast- 
ern Wisconsin— the  metropolitan  area 
which  Includes  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
and  Kenosha— will  be  unfairly  penal- 
ized by  the  ozone  nonattainment  sec- 
tion. The  Milwaukee  area  would  be 
locked  into  a  new  attainment  schedule 
and  may  face  overly  severe  control 
measures  and  sanctions  on  the— prior 
to  the  completion  of  a  study  which 
may  show  that  our  biggest  source  of 
pollution  is  Chicago,  not  Wisconsin  in- 
dustries. Even  worse,  Chicago  may 
have  5  additional  years  to  meet  the  at- 
tainment deadlines,  continuing  to  send 
dirty  air  to  Wisconsin  long  after  our 
deadline  has  come  and  gone. 

At  this  very  time,  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  lower  Lake 
Michigan  region  are  investing  In  a  $10 
million    computer    modeling    system 


which  will  accurately  pinpoint  the 
sources  and  movement  of  pollutants  in 
the  region.  This  urban  airshed  model- 
ing system  Is  being  developed  pursuant 
to  a  settlement  approved  by  a  Federal 
district  court  to  resolve  a  lawsuit  in- 
volving the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

Until  we  have  the  results  of  this 
court-ordered  study,  due  out  In  3 
years.  It  would  be  entirely  unfair  to 
Impose  severe  restrictions  on  business 
and  Industry  In  southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin, who  have  already  done  a  great 
deal  to  reduce  emissions,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  reduce  emissions. 

I  have  just  outlined  several  of  the 
concerns  which  I  have  with  S.  1630. 
which  I  intend  to  address  with  amend- 
ments that  I  will  offer,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  senior 
Senator  from  my  State.  Senator 
Kasten.  Senator  Kasten  will  Insert 
the  specific  language  of  these  amend- 
ments In  the  Record  with  his  state- 
ment, so  I  will  not  bother  to  repeat 
that  here. 

I  have  several  other  minor  concerns 
with  this  bill  as  It  relates  to  Wisconsin, 
including  provisions  related  to  the  vol- 
atility of  ethanol-blend  fuels  in  ozone 
nonattainment  areas,  and  several  tech- 
nical provision  in  the  acid  rain  provi- 
sion which  pose  problems  for  one  of 
Wisconsin's  utility's,  dairyland  power. 
Senator  Kasten  and  I  have  also  pre- 
pared amendments  to  address  these 
matters.  Furthermore.  I  will  continue 
to  review  the  acid  rain  section  general- 
ly to  Insure  that  all  of  Wisconsin's 
utilities  are  receiving  due  credit  for  ad- 
vance reductions  made  in  SOj  emis- 
sions, and  Senator  Kasten  and  I  may 
propose  other  amendments  in  this 
regard. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  noting 
that  all  in  all,  I  believe  that  S.  1630 
represents  a  sound  course  of  action  for 
this  Nation,  and  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  a  cleaner,  safer, 
healthier,  and  more  pristine  America. 
The  time  has  come  to  take  action,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee for  the  hard  work  and  diligence 
that  has  gone  Into  this  bill. 

In  particular,  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  committee's  willingness  to  in- 
clude a  special  Great  Lakes  section  in 
the  air  toxics  title  of  the  bill,  to  Insure 
that  this  great  resource  will  get  the 
protection  it  needs.  Finally,  I  appreci- 
ate the  committee's  willingness  to  con- 
sider modifications  to  address  Wiscon- 
sin's concerns,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSE  MARTI, 
CELEBRATED  CUBAN  PATRIOT 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday.  January  28.  Cuban  Americans 
and  friends  of  freedom  in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  world  will  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Jose  Marti,  the  martyred 
Cuban  poet  and  patriot  who  was  bom 
In  Havana  In  1853. 

Like  many  Cubans  today,  Jose  Marti 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  exile.  He  lived 
many  years  in  New  York  where  he  or- 
ganized Cuba's  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence. At  the  turn  of  the  19th  century, 
as  today,  the  Cuban  communities  in 
Florida  lent  their  voices  to  the  people 
in  Cuba  who  were  suffering  under  a 
tyrannical  regime. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  witnessed 
an  incredible  display  of  people  power 
as  citizens  have  swept  from  power  the 
tyrants  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  demo- 
cratic tide  has  broken  over  our  own 
hemisphere  as  well.  Throughout  the 
region,  freedom-loving  people  are 
working  hard  to  consolidate  their 
gains. 

If  Jose  Marti  was  alive  today,  he 
would  share  our  deep  disappointment 
that  Cuba  remains  a  glaring  exception. 
But  undaunted,  he  no  doubt  would  be 
joining  Cubans  who  are  continuing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom,  to  fight  for 
the  simple  right  to  choose  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Of  freedom.  Marti  said: 

Like  bones  to  the  human  body,  the  axle  to 
the  wheel,  the  wing  to  the  bird,  and  the  air 
to  the  wing,  so  is  liberty  the  essence  of  life. 
Whatever  is  done  without  it  is  imperfect. 

So  is  life  imperfect  in  Cuba  under 
the  authoritarian  rule  of  Fidel 
Castro— the  very  antithesis  of  Jose 
Marti  and  all  he  stands  for. 

Castro  continues  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  our  experiences  in 
Eastern  Europe,  it  is  that  freedom- 
loving  people  will  not  be  denied. 

Jose  Marti 's  cry  for  freedom  is  a 
message  for  all  ages.  His  ideals  and 
love  of  freedom  inspire  all  Cubans, 
and  it  is  that  inspiration  that  keeps 
alive  the  hope  that  Cuba  will  soon  be 
free. 

Marti's  words  stand  as  the  ultimate 
challenge  to  Castro's  dictatorship.  The 
following  excerpts  from  Jose  Marti's 
writings  are  taken  from  "Jose  Marti: 
Thoughts,"  an  anthology  by  Prof. 
Carlos  RipoU,  Queens  College,  NY.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


He  who  lives  under  an  autocratic  creed  is 
like  an  oyster  in  its  shell  that  sees  only  the 
prison  that  confines  it  and  believes,  in  the 
darkness,  that  it  is  the  world.  Freedom  gives 
the  oyster  wings,  and  the  portentous  battle 
heard  inside  the  shell  turns  out.  in  the  light 
of  day,  to  be  the  natural  motion  of  life- 
blood  in  the  world's  vigorous  pulse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  nation  is  made  of  men  who  resist  and 
men  who  push,  of  affluence  that  monopo- 
lizes, and  of  justice  that  rebels,  of  arrogance 
that  subjugates  and  belittles,  and  of  deco- 
rum that  neither  deprives  the  arrogant  of 
their  place  nor  gives  up  its  place  to  them.  A 
nation  is  made  of  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
all  its  children,  and  not  the  rights  and  opin- 
ions of  a  single  class. 

•  >  •  •  • 

He  who  under  the  pretext  of  guiding  the 
young  teaches  them  absolute  doctrine  and 
preaches  to  them  the  barbarous  gospel  of 
hate  instead  of  the  sweet  gospel  of  love,  is  a 
treacherous  assassin,  ingrate  to  Crod,  and 
enemy  of  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  revolution  is  still  necessary:  the  one 
that  will  not  end  with  the  rule  of  its  leader. 
It  will  be  the  revolution  against  revolutions, 
the  uprising  of  all  peaceable  men  who  will 
become  soldiers  for  once  so  that  neither 
they  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  have  to  be  a 
soldier  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  continuous,  frank,  and  almost  brutal 
debate  of  open  political  life  strengthens  in 
man  the  habit  of  expressing  his  opinion  and 
listening  to  that  of  others.  There  is  great 
benefit  in  living  in  a  country  where  the 
active  coexistence  of  diverse  beliefs  prevents 
that  timorous  and  Indecisive  state  to  which 
reason  descends  where  a  single  and  unques- 
tionable dogma  prevails. 


LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  there  were  reliable  reports  on 
the  news  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cheney  has  put  together  a  new  base 
closure  list.  Riunored  to  be  on  that  list 
are  bases  in  my  State  of  California,  in- 
cluding Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

I  am  siuprised  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  consider  closing  the 
naval  shipyard— the  primary  facility 
for  repair  and  overhaul  of  nonnuclear 
surface  vessels  and  the  facility  closest 
to  the  homeport  of  the  Pacific  Surface 
neet.  The  facilities  at  our  public  ship- 
yards are  crucial  for  our  mobilization 
base— once  you  close  a  base  like  this 
you  lose  these  facilities  and  the  skills 
base. 

Now,  I  have  supported  cuts  in  our 
defense  spending,  and  I  have  support- 
ed cuts  that  will  affect  my  State— only 
2  days  ago,  I  was  on  the  floor  calling 
for  the  end  of  the  B-2  bomber  which 
is  produced  in  California.  And,  I  su- 
PKjrted  the  base  closure  process  we  just 
went  through  to  close  86  bases  in 
which  California  lost  more  bases  than 
any  other  State. 

I  must  question,  however,  the  way  in 
which  Secretary  Cheney  is  going 
about  issuing  this  base  closure  list.  I 
didn't  see  the  news  report  myself,  but 


I  understand  that  even  Secretary 
Cheney  said  that  he  doesn't  believe 
that  these  base  closings  will  happen. 
What's  the  point  then  of  issuing  such 
a  list?  After  a  difficult  year  in  which 
the  shipyard  significantly  reduced  its 
overhead.  Long  Beach  has  emerged 
even  more  efficient  and  competitive 
than  before.  What  sort  of  message  is 
Secretary  Cheney  sending  the  fine 
men  and  women  at  these  facilities?  If 
he  really  wants  to  close  bases,  I  recom- 
mend that  Secretary  Cheney  work 
with  Congress  to  establish  a  process 
like  we  did  before. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMDR.  JOHN  F. 
WANAMAKER  OF  THE  RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  a  tribute  to  Comdr.  John 
F.  Wanamaker,  USN-retired,  upon  his 
retirement  as  the  deputy  director  of 
legislative  affairs  for  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association  [TROA].  This  is  not 
the  first  time  Commander  Wanamaker 
has  retired.  In  1977  his  active  duty 
with  the  Navy  ended  after  an  illustri- 
ous and  highly  decorated  career  of  32 
years  and  service  in  three  wars. 

Later  the  same  year.  Commander 
Wanamaker  imdertook  a  new  assign- 
ment for  his  country  as  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  legislative  affairs  for  TROA, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  some  13 
years.  During  these  years.  Commander 
Wanamaker  has  testified  many  times 
before  the  various  committees  of  juris- 
diction in  support  of  military  person- 
nel, compensation,  and  related  issues. 
He  has  had  a  great  influence  on  those 
he  has  advised  because  of  his  profes- 
sional credibility  and  depth  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Commander  Wanamaker  should  be 
recogni2ied  for  his  singular  effort  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  a  user  fee 
which  would  have  been  required  each 
time  an  outpatient  visit  was  made  to  a 
military  medical  facility.  In  addition, 
he  repeatedly  led  the  charge  to  block 
annual  attempts  to  eliminate,  cap,  or 
delay  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
military  pay. 

Commander  Wanamaker  also  played 
a  major  role  in  increasing  the  SGLI- 
VGLI  insurance  coverage  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  $35,000  to  $50,000  for  active 
duty  and  reserve  military  personnel. 
He  was  the  catalyst  who  prompted 
Congress  to  cap  the  premiums  for  our 
elderly  members  who  still  carry  the  5- 
year  level  term  NSLI  insurance.  More- 
over, he  contributed  greatly  to  the  en- 
actment and  modification  of  the 
Montgomery  G.I.  bill  which  ensures 
that  many  young  Americans  will  be 
able  to  attend  college  because  of  the 
availability  of  educational  benefits  it 
provides. 

Among  his  friends,  admirers,  and 
contemporaries.  Conunander  Wana- 
maker is  affectionately  known  as  "Mr. 
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Veterans  Affairs'"  for  his  lasting  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  after  47  years  of  lead- 
ership and  service  to  his  country, 
Comdr.  John  P.  Wanamaker  will  again 
retire.  We  shall  be  forever  grateful  for 
his  dedicated  contributions;  he  wil  be 
missed.  We  wish  him  well. 


January  25,  1990 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  CLEMENT 
HAYNSWORTH,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  last  November  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  one  of  South 
Carolina's,  and  indeed  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  jurists.  Judge 
Clement  Haynsworth.  Jr.,  of  Green- 
ville. SC. 

Bom  in  Greenville,  Judge  Hayns- 
worth graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude 
from  Purman  University  in  1933  and 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1936.  In 
1957,  President  Eisenhower  named 
him  to  the  Fourth  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Appeals.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  the 
first  South  Carolinian  to  be  named  to 
that  court  since  1923.  He  served  as 
chief  judge  on  the  court  for  more  than 
17  years  and  wrote  more  than  500  ma- 
jority opinions  during  that  time. 

President  Nixon  nominated  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  be  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1969.  Unfortunately,  the 
nomination  did  not  pass  the  Senate, 
but  Judge  Haynsworth  continued  his 
work  on  the  appellate  bench  with 
honor  and  dedication  for  years  to 
come. 

His  contributions  to  our  State  and  to 
the  fourth  circuit  are  innumerable, 
and  we  will  be  forever  indebted  to  him 
for  the  judicial  legacy  that  he  leaves 
behind  for  future  generations  to  study 
and  to  emulate. 

Judge  HajTisworth  was  an  outstand- 
ing judge,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  fine 
American.  We  are  truly  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  his  outstanding  legal  mind,  smd 
to  have  known  him  as  a  friend.  We  will 
miss  him  sorely,  but  the  memory  of 
his  strength  of  character  and  his 
moral  fortitude  will  never  leave  us. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  wife,  Dorothy  Merry 
Haynsworth;  his  stepson,  Rufus  C. 
Barkley.  Jr.;  his  sister.  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Taylor;  his  brother.  Harry  J.  Hayns- 
worth III;  and  his  three  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  regard- 
ing Judge  Haynsworth  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  State,  Nov.  28,  1989) 

CLKMElfT  HATNSWOSTH 

When  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  Jr.  died  the 
other  day  In  his  hometown  of  Greenville  at 
the  age  of  77,  the  federal  bench  lost  a  distin- 


guished jurist  whose  defeat  for  a  seat  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  20  years  ago  was  a  cru- 
elly politicized  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

He  became  a  federal  judge  in  1957  when 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower  named  him  to 
the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  head- 
quarted  in  Richmond,  VA.  In  1969.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  nominated  Judge 
Haynsworth  to  fill  the  seat  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Abe  Fortas,  whom  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  had  chosen  to  be 
chief  justice  a  year  earlier. 

Judge  Portas'  nomination  was  attacked  by 
Senate  Republicans,  and  his  name  was  even- 
tually withdrawn.  By  consensus,  the  ensu- 
ing attacks  of  Judge  Haynsworth's  nomina- 
tion were  viewed  as  acts  of  reprisal  by  liber- 
al Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

Conflict-of-interest  charges  focused  on 
Judge  Haynsworth's  ownership  of  about 
one-seventh  of  the  stock  in  a  vending  ma- 
chine company  at  a  time  when  he  ruled  In 
favor  of  a  textile  firm  that  did  business  with 
the  company.  The  ruling  was  anathema  to 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  maintained  a  steady 
drumbeat  of  criticism  of  the  nominee  during 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  and  debate. 

Modest  and  unassuming.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth characteristically  displayed  no  dis- 
cernible bitterness  when  his  ordeal  ended 
and  his  nomination  was  rejected,  55-45.  In- 
stead, he  returned  to  the  appellate  bench, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  as  chief  judge 
with  fairness,  dignity  and  keen  legal  intelli- 
gence. Clement  Haynsworth's  legacy  of 
public  service  Ls  a  lasting  and  honorable 
one. 

[Prom  the  Post  &  Courier,  Nov.  23,  1989] 
Clement  P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  Dies 

Greenvili^.— Clement  P.  Haynsworth  Jr.. 
whose  nomination  by  President  Nixon  to 
the  Supreme  Court  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  because  of  judicial  ethics  and  his 
views  on  minorities,  died  Wednesday.  He 
has  77. 

Haynsworth  died  at  home  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack,  said  his  wife,  Dorthy. 

President  Eisenhower  named  Haynsworth 
in  1957  to  the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Richmond.  Va..  the  first  South  Car- 
olinian to  be  named  to  that  court  since  1923. 
He  spent  17  years  as  chief  justice  on  the 
court,  writing  more  than  500  majority  opin- 
ions, before  be  retired  as  a  full-time  jurist  in 
1981. 

He  continued  hearing  cases  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  court  out  of  Greenville,  most 
recently  taking  a  case  last  month,  his  secre- 
tary said. 

In  1969,  Nixon  nominated  Haynsworth  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  seat  left  vacant  by 
Justice  Abe  Portas'  resignation.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  10-7  in  favor  of 
the  nomination,  but  reports  questioning  his 
judicial  ethics  arose. 

The  most  damaging  reports  centered  on 
Haynsworth's  participation  in  a  case  involv- 
ing a  company  that  did  extensive  business 
with  a  company  in  which  he  owned  a  one- 
seventh  interest. 

In  addition,  civil  rights  groups  and  orga- 
nized labor  opposed  Haynsworth's  nomina- 
tion, portraying  the  longtime  judge  as  in- 
sensitive to  racial  minorities  and  working 
people. 

In  the  end,  on  Nov.  21.  1969.  the  Senate 
defeated  his  nomination  by  a  55-45  vote. 

Haynsworth  later  said  the  criticisms  of  his 
stance  on  racial  issues  were  "unfair." 

"What  happened  was  we  had  a  terrible 
practical  problem, "  the  judge  explained  in 
1977.  "You  couldn't  Jump  from  complete 
segregation    to   complete   integration   in   a 


moment.  The  critics  felt  I  didn't  press  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  they  might  have  hoped." 
Priends  and  colleagues  said  they  were 
shocked  to  hear  of  Haynsworth's  death.  The 
judge  had  had  heart  problems  for  the  last 
year,  his  wife  said,  but  he  had  continued  to 
work. 

Former  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  said, 
"Clement  Haynsworth  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing Judges  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
great  loss  when  he  was  not  confirmed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Remaining  on  the  court  of 
appeals,  he  continued  to  contribute  his  tal- 
ents to  the  public." 

Fourth  Circuit  Chief  Judge  Sam  J.  Ervine, 
who  served  with  Haynsworth  in  Richmond, 
said,  "I  don't  have  any  doubt  but  that  he 
was  one  of  the  really  great  Judges  who  has 
served  on  the  4th  Circuit,  and  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  great  Judges  of  his  era  in  the 
country." 

Said  U.S.  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings,  D-S.C, 
"I'll  miss  him;  he  was  a  special  friend  and 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  jurists.  I  only 
regret  that  the  American  people  were 
denied  his  exceptional  talents  on  the  na- 
tion's highest  court. " 

"Judge  Haynsworth  was  an  able  lawyer, 
distinguished  judge,  true  patriot  and  exem- 
plary citizen.  "  said  U.S.  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond, R.S.C.  "His  decisions  on  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  were  sound  and  adhered  to 
the  principles  for  which  America  stands.  He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  on  that  court  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  our  state  and 
nation." 

"This  is  a  great  loss  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  nation,  for  we  have  lost,  not  only  a  self- 
less public  servant,  but  also  one  of  our  most 
talented  Jurists, "  Gov.  Carroll  A.  Campbell 
Jr.,  said  in  a  statement. 

Alter  becoming  senior  Judge  in  1981, 
Haynsworth  continued  to  maintain  his 
office  in  the  building  that  now  bears  his 
name.  He  said  then  he  wanted  to  step  down 
in  order  to  give  up  "the  business  of  house- 
keeping" to  have  time  to  do  "the  business  of 
a  Judge." 

When  the  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  Jr. 
Federal  Building  in  Greenville  was  renamed 
in  the  Judge's  honor  in  May  1983,  speakers 
at  a  renaming  ceremony  suggested  the  ges- 
ture was  in  some  small  way  an  apology  for 
the  Senate's  refusal  to  confirm  the  Jurist's 
high  court  appointment. 

At  that  ceremony.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr.  said  the  Senate's  rejec- 
tion of  Haynsworth  was  "purely  political," 
and  that  "injustice  was  done"  by  the  Senate 
vote. 

Haynsworth  spoke  briefly  at  the  unveiling 
of  his  name  on  the  front  of  the  47-year-old 
building  and  called  the  renaming  "a  touch- 
ing footnote  to  the  history  of  1969." 

Haynsworth  was  the  wealthiest  of  13  fed- 
eral Judges  In  South  Carolina,  with  Invest- 
ments valued  from  $2.8  million  to  $4.6  mil- 
lion, according  to  a  study  complied  by  The 
Associated  Press  based  on  financial  disclo- 
sure forms  for  1987,  the  latest  year  such 
records  were  available.  The  figure  did  not 
include  his  annual  salary  of  $95,000. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4  p.m.  Friday  in 
Christ  Church,  Episcopal.  Burial,  directed 
by  Mackey  Mortuary,  will  be  In  the  church 
cemetery. 

He  was  bom  Oct.  30,  1911,  in  Greenville,  a 
son  of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  and  Elsie 
Hall  Haynsworth.  He  attended  Greenville 
schools  and  was  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  the 
Darlington  School,  Rome,  GA.  Haynsworth 
graduated  from  Purman  University  summa 
cum  laude  in  1933  and  from  Harvard  Law 


School  In  1936.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1936  and  Joined  his  family's  law  firm. 

Between  1942  and  1946,  Haynsworth  was 
on  active  duty  with  the  Naval  Reserve,  at- 
tached to  the  District  Intelligence  Office  of 
the  6th  Naval  District  in  Charleston  and 
then  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  Amphibious 
Forces. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrew  Socie- 
ty, Royal  Order  of  the  Magna  Carter,  First 
Families  of  Virginia,  the  Centurian  Society, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Order  of  the  Coif. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greenville  Historical  Society  and  was  a 
member  of  the  S.C.  Historical  Society.  He 
was  president  elect  of  the  S.C.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1957  and  was  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Multi- 
media, Liberty  Life.  Southern  Weaving,  S.C. 
National  Bank  and  the  Greenville  Hotel 
Corp. 

In  1970,  he  was  voted  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  Greenville  Chapter  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Management.  He  was  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Cotillion 
Club.  He  was  a  communicant  of  Christ 
Church,  Episcopal. 

Surviving  are  his  wile,  Dorothy  Merry 
Haynsworth;  a  stepson,  Rufus  C.  Barkley  Jr. 
of  Charleston;  a  sister,  Mrs.  B.  Walter 
Taylor  of  Columbia;  a  brother.  Harry  J. 
Haynsworth  III  of  Greenville;  and  three 
grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JUNE 
RAINSPORD  HENDERSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  mark  the  achievements 
of  a  noted  South  Carolinian,  Mrs. 
June  Rainsford  Henderson  who  was 
recently  honored  with  the  endowment 
of  a  chair  in  southern  and  local  histo- 
ry at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
at  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  highlights  of 
her  outstanding  biography. 

June  Nicholas  Henderson  was  bom 
on  November  30,  1895,  at  Evergreen, 
the  plantation  of  her  parents,  Thomas 
Hobbs  Rainsford  and  Martha  Nichol- 
son Rainsford.  Evergreen  is  located  5 
miles  south  of  my  hometown,  Edge- 
field, SC. 

After  moving  from  the  plantation 
into  Edgefield,  Jime  and  her  siblings 
attended  the  grade  school  at  that 
town.  She  later  attended  the  South 
Carolina  Co-Educational  Institute  and 
the  College  for  Women  in  Columbia, 
SC.  In  1915.  Jime  completed  her  stud- 
ies at  the  college  and  was  awarded  an 
A.B.  degree. 

In  1917.  pursuing  her  interest  in 
books.  Jime  enrolled  at  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City  to  study  li- 
brary science.  The  illness  of  her 
mother  necessitated  her  early  return 
to  Holmewood,  her  parents'  home  in 
Edgefield,  where  she  taught  college 
preparatory  classes  for  high  school 
students. 

June  returned  to  Columbia  Universi- 
ty in  1920  to  work  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  the  library  where  she  re- 
mained through  1923.  From  1924  to 
1926,  she  served  as  librarian  at  HoUins 
College.  She  remembers  this  as  one  of 


the  happiest  times  of  her  life.  Then,  in 
1926,  she  was  called  to  organize  the 
first  library  for  the  new  junior  college 
on  the  campus  of  Richmond  Academy 
in  Augusta,  GA.  When  a  new  library/ 
media  center  was  built  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  the  history  section 
was  dedicated  to  June,  with  a  portrait 
and  plaque  hung  in  her  honor. 

While  at  Richmond  Academy.  Jime 
also  began  her  career  as  an  author. 
Her  first  published  article  of  note  ap- 
peared in  1929  in  the  Mentor,  a  pres- 
tigious magazine  of  the  day.  During 
this  time,  June  attracted  the  attention 
of  her  future  husband,  Maj.  George 
Phineas  Butler,  principal  of  the  acade- 
my and  founder  of  the  junior  college. 
They  married  in  1929,  and  after  a  hon- 
eymoon trip  abroad,  returned  to  settle 
in  Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

June  earned  her  second  A.B.  degree 
in  history  and  sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1933.  Sadly, 
her  beloved  husband  died  of  a  heart 
attack  later  that  year.  She  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill  and  submerged  herself  in 
her  studies,  and  in  1934  she  was 
awarded  a  M.A.  degree  in  history  and 
sociology. 

A  special  ambition  of  June's  had 
been  to  work  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  spring  of  1935.  she  moved 
to  Washington,  DC  to  work  as  a  spe- 
cial independent  assigimient  research- 
er. Prom  1935  to  1938  June  studied 
and  organized  her  material  using  the 
vast  resources  at  her  command  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Her  work  culmi- 
nated in  1938  in  the  publication  of 
"Floralia;  Garden  Paths  and  By-Paths 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century".  The  book 
met  instant  acclaim  and  June  became 
a  popular  lecturer  and  literary  guest 
across  the  Nation. 

June  returned  to  Edgefield  once 
again  during  World  War  II.  She 
became  active  in  local  garden  clubs  to 
promote  the  growing  of  vegetable  gar- 
dens to  help  in  the  war  effort,  and  also 
managed  to  retain  her  contacts  in 
Washington  with  frequent  trips  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  On  one  such  trip,  she 
met  an  Aiken  lawyer  named  Finley 
Henderson  who  she  married  in  1945 
and  then  moved  to  his  hometown. 

June's  joy  in  Aiken  was  the  beauti- 
ful garden  which  she  created  around 
her  new  house.  She  continued  to  be  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  for  civic  and 
garden  club  groups  and  she  also  ac- 
tively worked  at  propagating  shrub- 
bery typical  of  southern  gardens.  She 
was  especially  interested  in  developing 
new  varieties.  A  major  success  in  this 
area  was  a  holly  seedling,  which  she 
named  "Floralia,"  for  her  book.  This 
seedling  won  her  special  recognition 
from  the  Holly  Society  of  America 
which  both  recognized  and  registered 
"Ilex  Floralia." 

It  was  also  during  this  period  in 
Aiken  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  that 
June  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
the   garden   pages  of  the  New  York 


Times.  In  recognition  of  this  as  well  as 
her  collective  work,  Jime  was  present- 
ed the  Woman  of  the  Year  Award  by 
the  business  and  professional  women 
of  Aiken  in  1960.  During  this  period 
she  also  received  awards  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs 
and  from  the  HoUy  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. Tragically,  Finley  Henderson  died 
in  1968.  Following  his  death,  June  re- 
turned to  Edgefield. 

Back  in  her  hometown,  June  re- 
sumed her  career  as  a  writer  and  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Eklgefield  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  A  special  project  of  hers 
during  this  period  was  the  restoration 
of  the  rectory  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Originally  built  in  the  1830's, 
the  structure  was  in  disrepair  and  in 
danger  of  being  tom  down.  June  nego- 
tiated a  lifetime  lease  with  the  church 
and  spent  several  years  on  its  restora- 
tion. She  made  it  available  for  conunu- 
nity  use  and  it  is  still  widely  enjoyed 
today  due  to  her  dedication. 

South  Carolina  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Marvin  M.  Mann,  one  of  June's  most 
eloquent  admirers,  once  said,  "where 
she  is  personally  known,  her  literary 
attainment,  her  personal  charm  and 
her  stately  beauty  all  seem  deliberate- 
ly designed  to  have  been  blended  into 
one,  just  to  show  what  her  creator 
really  could  do." 

Mr.  President,  June  Rainsford  Hen- 
derson is  a  talented  women  whose  con- 
tributions to  her  friends,  family,  and 
community  are  invaluable.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  June  Rainsford  Hen- 
derson chair  of  southern  and  local  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na at  Aiken  is  an  appropriate  and  well- 
deserved  tribute,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  and  take 
part  in  this  important  event. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MARGA- 
RET CHASE  SMITH  ON  HER 
92D  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recess  between  the  1st  and 
2d  session  of  this  101st  Congress,  one 
of  the  most  lively,  interesting,  and  his- 
torically significant  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  recent  memory  celebrated  a 
birthday.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  briefly  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  lady.  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  who  marked 
her  92d  birthday  on  December  14. 
1989. 

Senator  Smith  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  to 
be  elected  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
She  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  over  8  years  before 
moving  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  she 
served  for  24  years.  I  worked  with  her 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  she  championed 
the  cause  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  and  exhibited  a  tremendous 
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sense  of  dedication  and  commitment 
to  defense  in  general. 

I  recently  read  that  Senator  Smith 
was  last  seen  snowmobiling  in  Maine. 
Evidently,  she  is  enjoying  life  to  the 
fullest,  and  I  send  her  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  health  and  happiness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CLEMSON  UNI- 
VERSITY FOOTBALL  TEAM 
GATOR  BOWL  PERFORMANCE 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Clemson 
University  for  their  fine  performance 
at  the  Gator  Bowl  in  Jacksonville.  FL. 
on  January  1,  1990.  With  hard  work 
and  determination.  Clemson  has 
brought  home  a  bowl  trophy  for  4  con- 
secutive years.  The  entire  team  and 
coaching  staff  deserve  to  be  heartily 
commended  for  yet  another  outstand- 
ing performance.  In  addition,  the  able 
president  of  Clemson,  Dr.  Max 
Lennon,  should  be  congratulated;  and 
on  the  date  this  game  was  played  the 
skillful  coach  was  Danny  Ford. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
both  Clemson  and  their  Gator  Bowl 
opponent.  West  Virginia,  on  the  high 
level  of  sportsmanship  and  athletic 
prowess  that  was  exhibited  during  the 
game.  The  spirit  of  football,  one  of  our 
greatest  native  American  sports,  was 
upheld  honorably  by  all  participants. 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  players  and  coaching  staff  at 
Clemson  for  a  game  well  played.  We 
are  very  proud  of  you  in  South  Caroli- 
na, and  we  wish  you  all  the  best  for 
the  upcoming  season. 


HURD  WINDOW  OF  HOPE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  hero 
is  someone  who  points  the  way  for  the 
rest  of  society,  providing  an  example 
to  help  the  rest  of  us  decide  how  to 
deal  with  important  problems.  I'd  like 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  today  to 
some  heroes  we  have  in  my  home 
State— the  men  and  women  of  the 
Hurd  MUlwork  Co.  in  Medford,  WI. 

The  Hurd  MiUwork  Co.  has  taken 
action  to  help  address  one  of  the  most 
serious  social  problems  confronting 
the  American  community— the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness.  In  a  land  of 
plenty,  we  see  these  homeless  individ- 
uals roaming  the  streets,  many  of 
them  sick,  addicted,  and  unable  to  find 
shelter. 

The  Hurd  Co.— a  manufacturer  of 
high  performance  wood  windows  and 
patio  doors,  has  tackled  this  issue.  The 
company  has  pledged  to  contribute  50 
cents  to  a  homeless  shelter  program 
for  every  window  specified  by  its  archi- 
tect clients  in  their  building  plans. 

The  Hurd  "Window  of  Hope"  pledge 
program  will  support  the  Search  for 
Shelter  Fund  in  Washington— and  be 
used  for  direct  assistance  to  shelters 
all  over  America. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a 
window  of  hope  for  some  homeless 
people.  It  is  a  window  of  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  because  it  demon- 
strates the  depth  of  caring  and  com- 
munity spirit  of  which  our  citizens  are 
capable.  The  Hurd  MiUwork  Co.  de- 
serves a  hearty  salute  for  this  impor- 
tant initiative. 


REPUBLICAN  LEADER  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL AWARD  BOARD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-114.  as  amended  by 
Public  Laws  98-33,  99-161.  and  100- 
674.  I  hereby  appoint  the  following  in- 
dividuals as  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board; 

William  Russell  King,  of  Virginia; 
and 

Michael  L.  Lunceford.  of  Texas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  REGI- 
NALD C.  HARMON.  USAF  (RE- 
TIRED) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Maj.  Gen.  Reginald  C. 
Harmon.  USAF  (ret.),  the  first  judge 
advocate  general  of  the  Air  Force. 
February  5,  1990.  will  be  his  90th 
birthday. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  General 
Harmon's  strong  roots  in  my  State  of 
Illinois.  General  Harmon  was  bom 
February  5.  1900.  on  a  farm  near 
Olney.  IL.  He  received  his  J.D.  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Illinois  from  1927  to  1940. 
Prom  1929  to  1933,  he  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Urbana.  IL. 

In  1940,  General  Harmon  entered 
active  duty,  and  during  World  War  II 
represented  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  its 
industrial  expansion  program.  In  1948, 
he  became  the  first  judge  advocate 
general  of  the  Air  Force,  and  served  in 
that  position  until  he  retired  in  1960. 
He  is  one  of  those  responsible  for 
making  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Air  Force  the  out- 
standing legal  organization  that  it  is 
today.  He  also  received  nuraerous  mili- 
tary decorations  during  his  military 
career,  including  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

After  his  military  retirement.  Gener- 
al harmon  continued  his  public  serv- 
ice. He  served  12  years  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Air  Force  Aid  Society, 
and  helped  build  it  into  a  multimillion 
dollar  charitable  organization  for 
emergency  relief  and  educational  as- 
sistance for  Air  Force  persotmel.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  National  Presbyteri- 
an Church. 

We  wish  General  Harmon  "Happy 
Birthday."  and  salute  him  for  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 


January  25,  1990 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  of  high-technology,  highly 
specialized  health  care,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  health  care 
providers  to  establish  close,  personal 
relationships  with  their  patients.  How- 
ever, taking  the  time  to  cultivate  such 
a  relationship  can  mean  a  lot  to  the 
patient  and  can  also  be  a  valuable  ex- 
perience for  the  provider.  In  the  De- 
cember 8,  1989.  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Edwin  C.  James,  dean  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Dakota  Medical  School, 
describes  such  a  relationship  he  had 
with  one  of  his  patients.  On  behalf  of 
Senator  Conrad  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  Dr. 
James'  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dec.  8,  1989] 

Sacks  of  Potatoes 

Chris  was  a  71-year-old  farmer  from 
Hoople.  North  Dakota,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  farm  country.  A  sign  at 
the  edge  of  town  proclaimed  it  "The  Potato 
Capital  of  the  World."  We  first  met  at  4 
o'clock  on  a  frigid  February  morning  after 
his  transfer  from  a  small  rural  hospital. 

He  underwent  emergency  surgery  to 
repair  a  stomach  rupture  leaking  into  his 
chest.  His  incision  extended  from  his  back 
around  the  left  side  of  his  chest  to  an  area 
below  the  nipple.  Chris  recovered,  but  later 
required  resection  of  his  left  costal  margin 
because  of  infection.  This  second  incision 
extended  from  his  xiphoid  process,  parallel- 
ing the  costal  margin  to  connect  with  his 
initial  incision  below  the  nipple.  A  final  scar 
in  the  outline  of  a  hockey  stick  was  thus 
created.  Indeed,  in  a  state  where  the  sport 
of  hockey  reigns  supreme.  Chris  and  I  often 
referred  to  his  two  wounds  as  reflecting  the 
hockey-stick  approach  to  chest  surgery. 

Eventually  Chris  returned  to  his  family 
and  the  small  farming  community  where  he 
lived  and  worked.  Frequently  he  would  call 
on  the  pretext  of  needing  a  checkup: 
"Doctor  Ed,  I  think  I'd  better  see  you.  I'm 
having  Just  a  little  touch  of  soreness  right 
there  in  the  incision  and  a  bit  of  discomfort 
when  I  lie  on  my  side."  He  would  then 
painstakingly  point  out  how  things  were 
going  with  his  eating  and  swallowing,  his  in- 
cisions, and  his  weight.  Sometimes  he'd  add. 
•'I  don't  think  I  have  a  fever,  but  I'd  better 
come  and  get  an  examination  anyway.  Just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

Chris  would  be  examined  while  we  talked 
with  students  and  residents  about  his 
unique  problems.  He  enjoyed  having  them 
probe  and  study  his  incisions,  listen  to  his 
heart,  and  ask  him  questions:  he  reveled  In 
the  importance  of  his  role  as  patient  and  his 
small  contribution  to  their  education.  He 
volunteered  to  attend  physical  diagnosis 
classes,  so  sophomores  could  easily  palpate 
his  beating  heart  because  of  the  absence  of 
his  rib  margin. 

Mostly,  though.  I  think  Chris  came  to  see 
me.  A  close  bond  had  formed  between  us 
during  his  illness  and  long  recovery  process, 
a  bond  his  wife  Evle  also  shared.  "Doctor 
Ed.  when  are  you  coming  up  to  the  farm? 
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Planting  [or  harvesting,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year]  will  begin,  lets  see.  in  about  2 
or  3  weeks."  Then,  we'd  work  out  a  time, 
usually  in  the  morning,  for  me  to  drive  to 
Hoople  as  a  guest  of  his  family.  One  occa- 
sion was  Chris  and  Evie's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  celebrated  country  style,  with 
cut  garden  flowers  in  mason  jar  vases  on  the 
tables. 

Always,  we'd  have  marvelous  lunches  of 
homemade  breads  and  pickles,  hot  turkey 
salad  or  ham.  and  pots  of  hot  coffee.  I  can 
never  forget  one  scrumptious  dessert:  white 
cake  with  crushed  fresh  pineapple  and  Cool 
Whip.  Afterward.  Chris  and  I  would  tour 
the  farm,  check  the  warehouses  (usually 
filled  to  the  brim  with  potatoes),  even  test 
the  fsuTn  equipment,  if  he  thought  I  needed 
more  insight.  He  was  most  patient  with  my 
ignorance  of  farming.  I  met  his  brothers 
and  most  of  his  nephews,  and  was  even 
taken  to  the  nearby  home  of  one  of  his 
friends,  a  former  patient,  who  didn't  recog- 
nize me  in  my  farmer's  jacket. 

In  loaned  overalls  I  rode  a  harvester  and 
drove  a  large  tractor,  with  one  brother  help- 
ing me  to  cruise  a  decidedly  zigzag  course 
across  an  open  field.  My  surgical  incisions 
are  much  straighter  than  the  line  I  plowed 
that  day.  much  to  Chris'  amusement.  We 
explored  the  original  homestead  site,  remi- 
niscing about  earlier  harsh  North  Dakota 
winters,  when  merely  surviving  was  so  diffi- 
cult. Then,  when  I  was  ready  to  leave.  Chris 
would  produce  a  large  sack  of  potatoes  that 
he  insisted  I  take.  Often  ne  brought  sacks  of 
potatoes  along  on  clinic  visits,  requiring 
that  I  accompany  him  to  my  car  for  the 
transfer  from  his  truck. 

Chris  died  suddenly  years  later.  I  often 
think  of  him  and.  invariably,  my  thought^s 
wander  to  those  green  potato  fields,  recall- 
ing those  sacks  of  potatoes  that  somehow 
act  to  reinforce  the  memories  of  our  visits.  I 
was  out  of  town  when  he  died  and  couldn't 
return  for  the  funeral.  His  10  pallbearers 
were  his  nephews,  all  but  2  bearing  his 
name.  He  is  buried  in  the  small  cemetery  ad- 
jacent to  his  church,  across  from  his  white 
farmhouse  with  the  horse  chestnut  tree  out 
front. 

Sometimes,  surgeons  are  thought  of  as 
not  being  "real  doctors"  because  they  don't 
develop  close  ties  with  patients  and  their 
families.  Of  course  we're  real  doctors,  but 
there's  some  basis  for  the  misperception.  In 
a  modem  medical  age  loaded  with  high 
tech.  there's  decreased  focus  on  primary 
care  and  increased  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  regional  medical  centers  and  ultra- 
specialization.  It  may  be  that  we  don't  take 
the  time  to  become  more  involved  in  closer 
patient  relationships.  All  too  often,  when 
these  do  occur,  they  are  later  remembered 
as  unique  memories,  triggered  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  name,  a  close  personal  bond,  a 
special  experience,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chris,  a  sack  of  potatoes. 


ETHICS       REFORM       AND       CAM- 
PAIGN CONTRIBUTION  LIMITS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  concept  of 
the  campaign  finance  reform  bill  Sen- 
ator McCoNNELL  is  circulating,  and 
expect  to  cosponsor  it.  The  time  for 
tougher  campaign  spending  and  ethics 
legislation  is  long  overdue. 

The  U.S.  Congress  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  campaign  finance  crisis.  Republicans 
have  Republican  bills  and  Democrats 
have  Democratic  bills.  I  hope  we  can 


find  a  middle  ground  this  year  so  we 
can  enact  meaningful  bipartisan 
reform  legislation.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  take  action  to  eliminate 
abusive  campaign  contribution  prac- 
tices. 

The  McConnell  bill  address  major 
abuses  that  are  still  occurring  with 
campaign  finance  contributions.  It 
denies  tax-exempt  status  to  any  orga- 
nization that  receives  donations  solic- 
ited by  a  candidate  or  public  official. 
Also,  it  imposes  limits  and  disclosure 
on  contributions  to  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral political  action  committee  [PAC] 
and  other  political  organizations.  I 
hope  this  can  be  developed  into  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort.  If  not,  then  let's  find 
out  what  can  be.  but  let's  get  going. 

In  recent  years  a  nimiber  of  cam- 
paign finance  and  ethics  reform  pack- 
ages have  been  proposed,  but  each  has 
failed  to  secure  bipartisan  support.  I 
supported  the  ethics  reforms  in  the 
ethics/pay  raise  package  last  year,  but 
was  forced  to  vote  against  the  overall 
package  because  of  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress.  The  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  last  year  included  provisions 
to  ban  mass  mailings.  That  legislation 
could  have  corrected  the  abuse  of  the 
Government  subsidizing  incumbent 
candidates'  for  campaign  mailings,  but 
it  did  not  survive  in  conference  com- 
mittee. The  Senate  did  enact  meaning- 
ful reform  later,  but  unfortunately  the 
House  failed  to  follow  suit.  In  addi- 
tion. I  support  a  ban  on  honoraria. 
That  issue  should  be  decided  soon,  as 
well. 

The  time  has  come  to  break  the  pat- 
tern and  go  forward  with  effective, 
meaningful,  bipartisan  campaign  fi- 
najice  reform.  Let's  take  positive  steps 
this  year  toward  cleaning  up  Congress. 


LIMITATION  ON  THE  USE  OF  B-2 
BOMBER  FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  begirming  of  the  end 
for  the  B-2  bomber,  a  billion  dollar 
bomber  we  cannot  afford  and  do  not 
need. 

Today,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont.  Senator  Pat- 
rick Leahy.  I  am  introducing  the  B-2 
termination  bill. 

I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  that  bill,  and  Senator  Leahy's 
statement,  and  ask  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record  after  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  stop  funding  for  any  new 
production  starts  for  the  B-2.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  terminate  what 
will  prove— if  it  is  built— to  be  the 
most  expensive  weapons  system  ever 
bought  by  mankind. 

The  Senate  is  on  notice.  The  B-2  ter- 
mination bill  marks  the  launching  of  a 
sustained  campaign  to  end  this  irre- 


sponsible B-2  weapon  buying  spree. 
We  will  be  back  again  and  again  debat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  B-2,  obtaining 
rollcall  votes,  and  rallying  grassroot 
support  until  we  prevail.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  expend  every  reasonable  effort 
to  achieve  a  majority  in  Congress  to 
terminate  the  B-2.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  time  to  terminate  the  B-2  is 
now. 

For  too  long  the  details  of  the  B-2 
have  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  pre- 
cluding public  debate  and  effective 
congressional  scrutiny.  Last  fall  we 
began  to  develop  the  public  record  on 
the  merits  of  the  B-2  bomber.  Even 
then,  the  debate  during  consideration 
of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  did 
not  occur  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  many  did  not  hear  in 
the  Senate  and  outside  of  the  Senate. 
Let  us  consider  this  program  in  broad 
daylight  and  in  the  glare  of  the  public 
eye.  Let  us  debate  the  merits  of  this 
program  until  the  many  speeches 
made  in  its  defense  are  finally  re- 
vealed. 

I  have  no  illusions.  This  will  be  a 
long,  uphill  journey.  We  begin  today 
with  32  votes  in  hand  from  last  fall's 
rollcall  votes.  And  in  the  short  time 
since  I  came  to  this  Chamber  last  fall 
to  declare  my  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gram, a  number  of  key  members  of  the 
defense  community  have  joined  us  in 
questioning  the  merits  of  proceeding 
with  new  production  on  the  B-2.  It 
seems  that  the  tide  is  begirming  to 
turn. 

The  Air  Force  is  determined  to  win 
this  battle.  Anticipating  our  efforts  to 
end  this  unnecessary  program,  the  Air 
Force  has  gone  on  the  offensive— hold- 
ing a  strategy  retreat  and  even  stoop- 
ing to  promotional  gimmickry  during 
the  recent  invasion  of  Panama.  The 
Air  Force  decision  to  send  the  F-117A, 
the  Stealth  fighter,  to  bomb  an  air- 
field in  Panama,  despite  the  lack  of 
significant  Panamanian  air  defenses, 
was  a  charade.  It  was  a  publicity  stunt 
in  the  middle  of  a  military  operation. 
The  only  rationale  for  sending  the  P- 
117  was  to  shape  the  debate  on  the 
future  of  Stealth  technology.  The 
point  was  certainly  made— sending 
strategic  aircraft  on  conventional  mis- 
sions highlights  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  need  these  high-priced  toys.  We 
could  have  accomplished  the  same 
mission  at  less  risk  with  other  aircraft. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  the  debate 
will  not  be  about  the  B-2  bomber 
alone.  During  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  in  the  coming 
months,  we  can  expect  a  gtms  versus 
butter  debate  of  historic  proportion. 
Our  goal  is  to  save  the  more  than  $100 
billion  that  the  B-2  would  cost,  there- 
by, begirming  to  realize  a  substantial 
peace  dividend,  spending  some  of 
these  savings  on  crucial  environmen- 
tal, education,  housing,  health,  anti- 
drug,  anticrime.   and   industrial  com- 
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petitiveness  programs,  not  to  mention 
deficit  reduction.  Although  there  are 
sound  defense  rationales  for  ending 
production  of  the  B-2.  the  obscene 
costs  of  the  B-2  bomber  will  surely  be 
at  the  center  of  our  budget  debate. 

Nobody— not  even  the  Pentagon- 
would  claim  that  the  B-2  Stealth 
bomber  is  "worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
The  sad  and  horrifying  fact  is  that  the 
B-2,  the  world's  first  $1  billion 
bomber,  costs  its  weight  in  gold. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Based  on 
our  experience  with  the  B-1.  which 
ended  up  costing  twice  as  much  as 
original  estimates,  the  life  c.vcle  cost  of 
the  B-2  is  $1  billion  apiece,  and  a  bit 
more.  Todays  price  of  gold  is  $406.10 
an  ounce,  or  $6,544  a  pound.  The  B-2 
weighs  174.000  pounds. 

That  comes  to  .something  over  $1.1 
billion  in  simple  math,  simple  math 
but  crazy  logic.  Imagine  building  an 
airplane  that  literally  costs  Us  weight 
in  gold. 

Here  I  have  a  gold  version  of  the  B- 
2;  a  ridiculous  concept  to  build  a  plane 
worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 

Even  Midas,  who  could  turn  every- 
thing into  gold  just  by  touching  it, 
would  never  have  been  that  wasteful. 

I  believe  we  can  help  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease, or  at  least  cut  back  on  the  tax 
increase  that  may  become  necessary  at 
some  point,  by  saving  money  on  costly, 
unnecessary  programs  like  the  B-2. 

Last  fall  I  propo.sed  that  if  we  keep 
throwing  dollars  at  this  aircraft  we 
might  as  well  adopt  a  new  B-2  budget 
accounting  system. 

Let  me  demonstrate  just  one 
moment  on  the  chart  I  have  available 
here  for  my  colleagues,  and  others 
watching,  precisely  what  it  is  here 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

At  a  total  30-year  lifecycle  cost  per 
plane  of  at  least  $1  billion  a  pop.  we 
could  more  than  double  annual  federal 
spending  on  AIDS  re.search  and  pre- 
vention programs- $1.6  billion— if  we 
cancelled  just  I':  of  the.se  B-2  bomb- 
ers. 

Or  here  we  have  the  total  3-year 
budget  for  the  Simon-Cranston  bill 
providing  aid  to  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry—some one  billion  dollars.  Now. 
there  are  those  who  have  called  for  a 
reallocation  of  foreign  aid  to  meet  this 
gxowing  need.  Well,  we  could  double 
the  aid  we  send— double  it,  without 
cutting  out  the  aid  we  send  to  Egypt 
and  Israel,  and  really  put  the  heat  on 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe  for  the 
life  cycle  cost  of  just  one  B-2  bomber, 
a  great  investment  in  democracy.  We 
spend  billions  and  trillions  to  prepare 
to  defend  against  communism.  Now  we 
have  communism  receding,  collapsing 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  should  be  able 
to  invest  some  money  in  democracy 
there.  That  has  been  our  goal  all 
along. 

Or  let  us  bring  this  spending  prior- 
ities question  closer  to  home.  We  have 
all  but  eliminated  Federal  aid  to  cities. 


But  if  we  were  of  a  mind  to,  the  Feder- 
al Government  could  pay  the  city  of 
San  Joses  budget— and  have  change 
left  over— with  the  30-year  costs  of 
just  one  B  2  bomber. 

Obviously  this  holds  true  for  other 
cities.  They  no  longer  have  revenue 
sharing.  They  have  difficulties.  This  is 
one  way  to  help. 

Here  we  have  annual  spending  on 
Headstart,  one  of  the  best  programs 
ever  devised  to  help  kids  to  get  a  start 
in  life,  disadvantaged  children,  annual 
spending,  which  provides  only  for  20 
percent  of  students  eligible  for  this 
valuable  program.  Under  present 
budgeting  for  the  cost  of  only  four  B- 
2s  we  could  have  all  eligible  children 
enrolled  in  the  Head  Start  Program,  a 
great  advance  for  our  society. 

What  about  the  war  on  drugs?  Do 
you  really  imagine  that  we  will  be 
sending  B-2's  to  Colombia  for  the  war 
on  drugs?  Of  course  not.  We  can 
match  the  amount  of  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  each  year 
for  treatment  of  Americans  trying  to 
overcome  their  drug  dependencies 
with  the  funds  saved  from  canceling 
just  1.2  planes.  For  an  additional  cost 
of  just  one-half  of  one  B  2  per  year, 
we  could  pay  for  all  Americans  .seeking 
help  to  break  their  drug  dependency, 
and  thus  strike  a  real  blow  to  win  the 
war  on  drugs. 

You  want  to  house  the  homeless? 
For  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  one  plane, 
barely  visible  on  the  chart  here,  we 
could  finance  the  entire  McKinney 
Act,  our  landmark  Federal  program  to 
aid  homeless  Americans. 

As  the  chart  demonstrates,  finally 
we  could  match  all  EPA  spending  on 
the  environment  by  canceling  just  5'-! 
planes  and  do  more  than  we  are  now 
doing  to  protect  the  en\'ironment. 

The  budget  numbers  for  fiscal  year 
1991  have  not  been  released  yet,  but  it 
IS  very  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  never  build  the  132  B-2  bombers 
the  Air  Force  wants.  I  suspect  even 
the  most  ardent  backers  of  the  B-2 
here  in  Congress  realize  this  fact.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  accepting  any 
stretchout  compromises  to  build  a  few- 
less  B-2's  over  a  few  more  years.  Such 
efforts  to  evade  a  final  decision  would 
simply  drive  up  the  unit  costs  we  will 
waste  on  what  is  already  a  demonstra- 
bly unnecessary  program.  Indeed,  in 
the  past.  Secretary  Cheney  has  plead- 
ed with  Congress  either  to  fully  fund 
the  B-2  or  to  kill  it  outright,  arguing 
that  we  should  not  "nickel  and  dime" 
it.  And  when  the  House  slowed  down 
production  modestly  in  September, 
the  Air  Force  claimed  this  action 
would  add  another  $3.3  billion  to  pro- 
gram costs. 

We  should  not  .squander  our  re- 
sources pursuing  a  defense  plan  for 
the  1990s  which  has  been  written 
using  a  road  map  from  the  1950's.  The 
B-2  adds  nothing  to  our  ability  to 
deter  attacks  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 


retaliate  in  the  event  of  all-our  war. 
We  need  to  abandon  the  cold  war  men- 
tality which  suggests  we  have  to  have 
this  plane  just  because  the  technology 
is  available.  If  the  Pentagon  were  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
number  of  B-2's  we  require,  the  reduc- 
tion, I  suspect,  would  be  driven  by 
budgetary  realities  alone  and  not 
based  on  an  assessment  of  our  real  de- 
fense needs. 

When  we  consider  the  fiscal  1991  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  we  can  expect 
a  heated  debate  on  strategic  priorities 
for  the  1990's  and  beyond  in  light  of 
the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  the  Iron  Curtain  is  melting, 
the  Bush  administration  is  proceeding 
blindly  on  automatic  pilot.  The  swift 
erosion  of  Warsaw  Pact  cohesion  and 
rapid  improvement  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  reduce  the  need  for 
yet  another  modern  strategic  bomber. 
We  are  safe  militarily.  We  can  afford 
to  be  safe  fiscally. 

There  are  several  key  points  to  con- 
sider during  the  coming  debate: 

First,  the  B-2  bomber  is  not  required 
to  enhance  our  nuclear  triad. 

Deterrence  central  to  our  national 
.security  has  long  relied  on  the  notice 
of  having  a  triad  of  land-,  sea-  and  air- 
based  means  of  delivering  strategic 
weapons  to  targets.  The  United  Slates 
has  spent  more  than  $27  billion  to 
modernize  its  bomber  leg.  buying  100 
fully  capable  B-1  bombers.  It  is  down- 
right irresponsible  to  argue  that  we  1 
must  now  immediately  set  forth  to 
build  an  entirely  new  bomber  force  at 
a  total  lifecycle  cost  of  some  $1  billion 
per  plane.  The  B-2  proponents  insist 
that  these  whopping  new  expenditures 
are  required  to  ensure  an  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses.  But  air- 
lauched  cruise  missiles  [ALCM's]— 
themselves  a  stealthy  radar  and  anti- 
aircraft evading  system— can  readily 
penetrate  and  reach  thousands  of  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  unlike- 
ly event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Thus,  we  clearly  do  not  need  the  B-2 
in  order  to  maintain  a  modern  triad 
deterrent. 

Second,  the  B-2  bomber  is  not  re- 
quired to  enhance  the  U.S.  bargaining 
position  in  START  talks. 

The  B-2  never  has  been  and  never 
should  be  a  bargaining  chip  at  issue  in 
Geneva.  The  key  outstanding  issues  at 
the  START  talks  are  curbs  on  mobile 
land-based  systems,  cuts  in  land-based 
ICBM  inventories,  limits  on  sea-based 
missiles,  and  verification  require- 
ments. True,  the  emerging  START 
pact  might  place  a  high  value  on  air 
delivery  systems.  If  it  proves  essential 
to  increase  our  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bilities as  a  result  of  a  START  accord, 
then  we  could  move  at  considerably 
less  cost  to  deploy  ALCMs  on  our  ex- 
isting B-l's.  But  Congress  should  ut- 
terly reject  any  Pentagon  strategem  to 


pressure  us  into  funding  the  B-2  as  a 
condition  for  Air  Force  backing  of 
START.  Let's  end  this  practice  of 
giving  the  military  new  weapons  sys- 
tems in  exchange  for  accepting  new 
arms  control  agreements.  The  fact  is 
that  the  B-2  is  not  needed  to  pursue 
and  complete  START. 

Third,  the  B-2  bomber  is  a  plane 
without  a  mission. 

We  have  spent  more  than  $22  billion 
in  research,  development  and  initial 
procurement  to  find  out  what  Stealth 
technology  might  offer  us.  Although 
certain  U.S  military  officials  sought  to 
hide  costs  and  limit  public  debate, 
their  express  justification  for  fiinding 
the  B-2  was  clearly  on  the  record.  The 
B-2  program's  mission  was  to  produce 
an  air-based  system  capable  of  deliver- 
ing strategic  weapons  onto  Soviet  tar- 
gets and  to  assault  mobile  Soviet  stra- 
tegic systems  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
tracted nuclear  war. 

But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  B-2 
offers  no  cost-effective  improvements 
in  performing  these  missions.  On  the 
first  point:  It  is  clear  that  our  brand 
new  B-1  fleet— together  with  upgraded 
B-52's— can  already  provide  an  air- 
based  capability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  space  using  cruise  missiles.  On  the 
latter  point:  Despite  years  of  on-the- 
record  Pentagon  promises  that  B-2 
aircraft  would  provide  an  ability  to  hit 
Soviet  mobile  targets,  the  Air  Force 
has  admitted  that  B-2  cant  do  the 
job.  In  September,  Air  Force  officials 
conceded  to  Congress  that  'attacking 
highly  mobile  targets  is  neither  the 
reason  for  the  B-2  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
accomplished  with  great  efficiency"  by 
the  plane. 

Some  B-2  advocates  maintain  that 
the  B-2  will  force  the  Soviets  to  dedi- 
cate substantial  resources  to  develop 
countermeasures.  In  fact,  Soviet 
spending  on  air  defense  has  remained 
relatively  constant  for  more  than  two 
decades— despite  United  States  devel- 
opment of  cruise  missiles  and  B-l's 
which  can  compromise  Soviet  de- 
fenses. In  light  of  the  current  econom- 
ic crisis  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  unre- 
alistic and  misleading  to  argue  that 
the  Soviets  would  squander  billions  to 
deter  the  B-2. 

The  $22  billion  we  have  already 
spent  on  the  B-2  has  also  established 
that  while  some  of  the  Stealth  radar- 
evading  technology  is  impressive,  it  is 
not  guaranteed  to  work.  Significant 
advances  have  been  publicly  reported 
in  developing  technology  which  could 
detect  air  turbulence  caused  by  B-2 
type  aircraft.  The  B-2  bomber  might 
well  be  detected  and  compromised— at 
considerably  less  cost  than  it  will  take 
to  deploy  it— by  long  wave  radar,  by 
radar  projected  from  above,  and  by 
multistatic  radar.  Thus,  the  B-2  is  not 
likely  to  fulfill  any  of  its  original 
goals. 


Before  I  close,  I  want  to  make  a  final 
observation  regarding  the  impact  of 
this  program  on  my  home  State. 

If  we  are  to  change  our  way  of  oper- 
ating in  Washington,  and  stop  treating 
the  cold  war  and  the  defense  budget  as 
a  jobs  program  to  be  funded  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  future  genera- 
tions, we  are  all  going  to  have  to  pro- 
pose sacrifices,  beginning  at  home. 

The  vast  majority  of  funds  for  the 
B-2  would  be  spent  in  my  home  State 
and  could  provide  thousands  of  jobs.  I 
deeply  respect  the  individuals  involved 
and  the  wondrous  technology  they 
have  labored  to  produce.  When  the  B- 
2  is  finally  halted,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  ultimately,  I  pledge  to  work 
very  hard  to  provide  alternative  oppor- 
tunities for  the  talented  men  and 
women  of  my  home  State  who  have 
applied  their  skills  to  this  effort.  I  will 
work  to  provide  jobs  that  can  lead  to 
substantial  improvements  in  our  qual- 
ity of  life  while  expanding  our  GNP. 
The  space  station,  mass  transit,  and 
highway  improvements  are  among  the 
many  areas  where  aerospace  and  engi- 
neering and  high-technology  skills  can 
be  reapplied  to  programs  promising 
greater  benefits  to  Califomians  and 
other  citizens  of  this  country  than  the 
B-2  offers. 

But  leadership  on  cutting  the  budget 
deficit  and  reordering  our  priorities 
has  to  begin  at  home. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  the  B-2  termination  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  APPROPRIATED 
FfNOS  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  B-2 
AIRCRAFT 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law- 
CD  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  commence  production  of  any  B-2 
aircraft;  and 

(2)  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  B-2  aircraft  pro- 
gram may  be  expended  only  for— 

(A)  the  completion  of  B-2  aircraft  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  commenced  with 
funds  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(B)  research  and  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  B-2  aircraft  program:  and 

(C)  flight  testing  of  B-2  aircraft. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SECOND  NA- 
TIONAL DRUG  CONTROL 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
Jime  1989  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
1193,  to  provide  drug  treatment  in 
Federal  prisons.  This  bill  recognized 
that  over  43  percent  of  persons  enter- 


ing Federal  prisons  are  self-described 
substance  abusers.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  has  In  large  part  In- 
corporated S.  1193  in  his  second  Drug 
Strategy  Report  to  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, I  commend  the  President  for  in- 
cluding in  his  plan  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide extra  funds  for  five  high  intensity 
drug  trafficking  areas,  including  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Nowhere 
are  drug  treatment,  education,  and  law 
enforcement  needs  greater  than  in 
New  York  City. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  proposal 
released  today  fails  to  foUow  our 
intent  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  The  act  created  Secretary  Ben- 
netts  office  and  called  for  a  balance 
between  efforts  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  drugs  and  efforts  to  reduce  supply. 

On  December  12.  1989,  I  stated  at  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
that  we  have  an  epidemic— the  term 
being  used  in  the  strict  medical  sense. 
Drug  abuse  in  this  country  is  as  surely 
an  epidemic  as  were  the  influenza  and 
polio  scourges  earlier  this  century. 
Drug  addiction  is  a  disease  of  the 
brain— a  disease,  Mr.  President.  And  as 
such  we  must  respond  to  it  as  we 
would  respond  do  any  health  crisis.  On 
that  day  last  December,  I  called  on 
Secretary  Bermett  to  support  the 
Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Act  which  I  in- 
troduced in  September  to  provide 
treatment  on  request  to  cocaine  ad- 
dicted pregnant  women  and  children 
through  the  Medicaid  Health  Insur- 
ance Program. 

I  also  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to 
abide  by  the  law.  Namely,  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  in  which  Con- 
gress explicitly  called  for  treatment  on 
request. 

Last  September  5,  President  Bush 
sent  us  his  first  strategy  report.  In  it, 
less  than  30  percent  of  funding  was 
earmarked  for  demand  reduction— to 
wit,  treatment,  education  and  preven- 
tion efforts;  and  over  70  percent  for 
supply  reduction— interdiction  and  law 
enforcement.  The  Congress  recognized 
that  the  spending  priorities  of  the 
I*resident  were  flawed  and  a  bipartisan 
majority  in  the  Congress  dramatically 
increased  the  funds  available  for  treat- 
ment—an $800  million  increase  over 
the  President's  request.  The  Presi- 
dent's second  strategy  repudiates  this 
bipartisan  consensus  and  again  ignores 
the  mandate  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988.  Once  again  the  President 
proposes  a  budget  that  devotes  71  per- 
cent of  fimding  to  supply  reduction 
and  a  meager  29  percent  to  demand  re- 
duction. 

The  President's  strategy  argues  that 
"many  demand  reduction  activities 
rely  less  on  capital  outlays  and  more 
on  community  involvement  and  indi- 
vidual commitment. "  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  all  the  individual  com- 
mitment in  the  world  will  help  little  if 
there  are  no  drug  treatment  programs 
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available.  Those  who  wish  to  free 
themselves  of  addiction  must  wait 
months  to  enter  treatment  programs 
for  help. 

Simply  put,  the  paper  issued  today- 
does  not  even  mention,  much  less  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  the  mandate  we  wrote 
into  the  law— treatment  on  request. 
Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  obey  the  law  and  begin  to 
fund  treatment  at  the  same  level  a.s 
law  enforcement.  It  is  regrettable  that 
so  far  the  President  has  declined  to  do 
so. 


AIDS  UPDATE 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  as  of  December  31.  1989, 
117,771  Americans  have  been  diag- 
nosed with  AIDS:  70,313  Americans 
have  died  from  AIDS:  and  47,458 
Americans  are  currently  living  with 
AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  5,530  more  Americans 
have  developed  AIDS  and  3.820  more 
Americans  have  died  from  this  horri- 
ble disease  since  I  noted  these  statis- 
tics prior  to  adjournment  last  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  today  and  tomorrow, 
the  National  Commission  on  AIDS  will 
be  conducting  hearings  and  site  visits 
in  Los  Angeles.  These  will  be  very  im- 
portant hearings.  With  the  second 
highest  number  of  cases  in  the  entire 
country,  Los  Angeles  in  many  ways 
represents  a  microcosm  of  the  epidem- 
ic. The  gay  community  in  Los  Angeles 
has  been  devastated  by  AIDS.  At  the 
same  time.  AIDS  is  increasingly  im- 
pacting various  ethnic  communities  in 
Los  Angeles  and  is  spreading  among 
different  population  groups— sub- 
stance abusers,  women  and  children. 
and  young  people.  How  we  meet  the 
health  care  needs,  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cation and  prevention  needs,  of  cultur- 
ally, geographically,  and  economically 
diverse  populations  is  the  challenge  of 
AIDS  in  the  1990s. 

This  year,  the  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering an  omnibus  AIDS  care  initia- 
tive. It  will  include  the  major  provi- 
sions of  legislation  I  introduced  earli- 
er—S.  14— as  well  as  other  components 
to  help  communities  respond  compas- 
sionately and  cost-effectively  to  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  The  public  health  sys- 
tems in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere  are  under  trt  mendous  strain 
as  the  epidemic  worsens.  We  must  act 
decisively  auid  soon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individuals  who  are  suffering  with 
this  disease  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
communities  which  must  provide  their 
care. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  health  section.  De- 
cember 12,  1989.  Entitled  "Life  and 
Death  on  Ward  5-A."  it  describes  the 
challenges  of  working  in  the  Nation's 
oldest   dedicated   AIDS   unit   at    San 


Francisco  General  Hospital.  It's  a 
moving  tribute  to  the  dedication  of 
San  Franci-sco's  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  to  ease  the  pain  of  people  with 
AIDS  when  a  communtiy  cares. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Life  and  Death  on  Ward  5-A 
(By  Jane  Meredith  Adams) 

San  Francisco  —At  age  30.  Susanna  Kiely 
has  seen  enouph  despair  and  death  for  a 
lifetime,  but  that  i.s  not  what  concerns  her 
now.  This  morning  she  strides  into  Anthony 
Ragusa's  hospital  room  with  fresh  sheets 
and  towels.  She  has  promised  him  a  bath. 
Do  you  want  some  bath  oil?"  she  asks. 
Oh  yeah."  he  says. 

Ragusa.  43.  leans  on  a  cane.  Kiely  is  by  his 
side,  wheeling  a  portable  oxygen  tank  that 
connects  to  his  nose.  Together  they  move 
down  the  hall  to  the  bathtub  room. 

The  AIDS  ward  at  San  FYancisco  General 
Hospital,  where  Kiely  works,  is  the  oldest 
inpatient  AIDS  ward  in  the  nation.  Since 
1983.  the  grief  of  this  city  has  passed 
through  its  doors;  of  the  4.609  San  Francis- 
cans who  have  died  .so  far  because  of  AIDS, 
more  than  a  quarter  were  cared  for  by  the 
nurses  here. 

For  these  nurses,  as  for  the  thousands  of 
AIDS  caregivers  across  the  country,  the 
vasiness  of  the  epidemic  translates  into  the 
particular:  helping  a  bed-ridden  patient  into 
his  first  bath  in  three  weeks,  listening  to  a 
woman  who  is  afraid  to  tell  her  children  she 
IS  going  to  die.  changing  the  sheets  six  times 
a  day  for  a  man  with  chronic  diarrhea— and 
joking  with  him  about  it. 

There's  nothing  I  can  do  about  the  AIDS 
virus,  but  there  is  something  I  can  do  in  the 
work  I  do."  says  Kiely.  "When  I'm  with  a 
patient.  I  think  What  are  we  doing  now?' 
Not.  Are  you  going  to  die?  Are  you  never 
going  to  go  home  again?' 

"I  have  my  moments."  she  says  simply.  "I 
wonder.  Where  did  AIDS  come  from?  Why 
him^  Why  now?  Why.  why,  why?'  All  those 
why  questions.  I  deal  with  it.  It's  part  of  my 
job.  I  have  a  profession  that  is  applicable, 
that  takes  away  the  helpless  feeling.  I'm 
doing  something." 

On  the  ward.  Kiely  and  Ragxisa  walk  back 
down  the  hall  to  his  room.  "I  feel  brand-new 
when  I  get  a  bath.  "  says  Ragusa,  climbing 
into  bed,  his  dark  hair  and  mustache  neatly 
combed 

He  is  the  most  well  of  her  three  patients 
today,  recovering  from  Pneumocystis  carinil 
pneumonia,  a  once-rare  form  of  pneumonia 
that  is  a  leading  cause  of  death  for  people 
with  AIDS.  After  losing  30  pounds  in  three 
weeks,  he  is  maintaining  his  weight. 

"When  I  first  came  in.  "  he  says,  leaning 
back  on  a  pillow.  T  was  depressed,  and  a 
nurse  came  in  and  hugged  me  and  consoled 
me  and  let  me  cry.  When  I  get  better  and 
out  of  here.  I  want  to  come  back  and  be  a 
volunteer." 

Kiely  moves  next  door  to  see  Vern.  whose 
family  asked  that  his  last  name  not  be  dis- 
closed. He  is  fighting  Pneumocystis  carinii, 
diarrhea,  wasting  syndrome  and  cytomega- 
lovirus retinitus.  which  can  cause  blindness. 
He  is  43.  Three  weeks  from  this  day  in  the 
hospital  he  will  be  dead. 

As  Kiely  comes  in.  he  waves  his  arms  in 
front  of  him.  trying  to  grasp  something  in 


the  air.  "It's  claustrophobic."  Kiely  says  of 
the  oxygen  mask  that  keeps  him  alive.  The 
machines  in  the  room  make  a  noise  like  the 
filter  on  a  swimming  pool.  "Vern  coughs 
painfully,  as  if  he  is  literally  coughing  his 
guts  out. 

"Want  me  to  clean  some  of  that  out  of 
your  mouth?"  Kiely  asks.  He  says  some- 
thing: from  behind  the  oxygen  mask,  his 
voice  sounds  like  it  is  under  water.  She 
pauses  a  moment  and  strokes  his  forehead 
with  her  hand.  "Okay,  sweetheart,"  she 
says. 

She  moves  efficiently  around  the  bed.  As 
she  walks,  she  smooths  his  sheet.  She  pulls 
a  tube  from  the  wall  and  suctions  mucus 
from  the  back  of  his  mouth  that  he  is  too 
weak  to  cough  up.  The  day  before,  because 
his  swallowing  reflex  was  weak,  she  put  a 
tube  into  his  nose  to  connect  with  his  stom- 
ach. 

"I  talked  with  his  lover  about  it,"  says 
Kiely.  "He  said  it  was  okay  for  supplements 
and  medication  but  not  for  it  to  be  life-sus- 
taining." 

When  she  turns  away.  Vern  swings  his 
legs  up  to  the  bedside  railing.  They  hang 
there,  stick-thin,  bare  except  for  his  black 
socks:  he  is  too  weak  to  pull  them  over. 

"Vern.  you  can't  get  out  of  bed."  Kiely 
says.  "I  know  you  feel  like  you  need  to  but 
you  can't."  When  he  was  on  another  ward 
waiting  to  be  transferred  to  Ward  5A,  he  got 
out  of  bed,  fell  and  cut  his  head. 

She  steps  into  the  hall  and  picks  up  a  tele- 
phone to  call  for  medicine  for  Vern.  While 
she  is  on  hold,  she  files  her  nails  and  leans 
over  to  look  into  the  room,  to  see  that  he's 
all  right.  She  puts  the  medical  order  in, 
hangs  up  and  goes  in  to  change  all  his 
tubing.  When  she  is  through,  she  ties  re- 
straints from  his  wrists  to  the  metal  railings 
on  the  bed.  "I  hate  doing  this,"  she  says. 

She  moves  next  door  to  sponge  the  back 
and  shoulders  of  Robert  Jones  while  he  sits 
on  a  chair  commode.  She  scrubs  his  hairy 
chest  and  fluffs  it  dry  with  a  towel.  AIDS 
dementia  has  made  him  disoriented.  Kiely 
writes  information  on  a  board  across  from 
his  bed  to  help  him.  She  writes,  "Hi  Bob! 
You  are  in  Room  5A3  at  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Your  nurse  is  Sue."  She 
writes  the  date  in  big  letters.  Underneath  a 
friend  of  Jones  has  written,  "I  Love  You!" 
and  sigfned  his  name.  Richard. 

Jones  is  too  weak  to  stand  up.  When  he 
wants  to  go  back  to  bed,  David  Denmark, 
another  nurse,  comes  to  help  lift  him.  He 
tells  Jones  to  lean  forward  and  grab  hold  of 
him. 

"Give  me  a  hug,"  says  Denmark.  Jones 
reaches  up. 

"I  usually  charge  for  these,"  -says  Den- 
mark. 

"Oh,  really?"  says  Jones. 

Kiely  lifts  Jones'  legs,  and  they  swing  him 
into  bed  "Aren't  we  butch,"  says  Denmark. 

"Ever  so."  says  Jones.  Within  six  weeks, 
he  is  dead. 

It  is  11  a.m.  and  Kiely  is  four  hours  into 
what  will  be  nearly  a  13-hour  shift.  When 
she  gets  home  at  7:45  p.m.  or  so,  she  will 
follow  her  usual  routine.  Her  four  cats- 
Sarah  Mae,  Anastasia,  Sputnik  and  Titty- 
will  meet  her  in  the  yard  and  walk  her  to 
the  front  door.  Going  down  the  hallway, 
she'll  kick  off  her  sneakers  and  hit  the  play 
button  on  her  answering  machine.  She'll  sit 
down  in  the  living  room  and  read  the  mail. 
She  will  think  about  taking  a  long,  hot 
bath. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  her  three-day  work 
week.  On  her  four  days  off,  she  likes  to 
make  hand-built  ceramic  plates  and  objects 


and  visit  friends.    'It's  really  important  to 
focus  on  life."  she  says. 

SETTING  A  WORLD  STANDARD 

"'From  the  very  beginning,  it  was  the  best 
place  I  had  ever  worked.  "  says  Stephen 
Keith.  He  was  part  of  the  original  staff  of 
12  nurses  when  the  AIDS  ward  opened  on 
July  25.  1983.  on  the  fifth  floor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco General,  a  county  hospital  mandated 
to  provide  care  for  the  poor.  "We  were  set- 
ting the  standard  for  the  world  " 

Keith,  like  all  of  the  nurses,  dresses  casu- 
ally: maroon  jersey,  white  pants,  sneakers. 
"I  like  it  here."  he  says,  except  for  days 
like  today.  "  He  leans  forward  and  puts  his 
head  in  his  hands.  "■Bob"s  in  the  L.C.U." 
Robert  Adrian,  who  has  been  a  nurse  on  the 
ward  since  it  opened,  is  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  at  another  hospital  with  disseminated 
tuberculosis,  a  condition  caused  by  AIDS. 

"Two  of  the  original  12  nurses  are  dead.  " 
says  Keith.  One.  a  woman  in  her  fifties,  died 
of  breast  cancer;  another,  a  man  of  40.  died 
of  AIDS.  Two  weeks  later.  Robert  Adrian. 
33.  also  will  be  dead. 

When  Keith  began  to  work  on  the  ward, 
he  recalls.  "We  thought  that  in  five  years 
we  were  going  to  know  what  this  is  and  have 
drugs  to  cure  it  and  be  out  of  a  job."  Now. 
he  says,  "it's  been  so  long  since  Ive  gotten 
my  hopes  up." 

When  the  ward  opened,  the  nurses  wanted 
to  keep  a  record  of  what  was  happening.  On 
the  pages  of  a  red  scrapbook.  they  wrote  the 
names  of  patients  who  died  and  beside  the 
names,  a  memory: 

Elizabeth,  found  idead)  in  front  of  her 
apartment  building.  Mom  of  3. 

Bill,  sober  and  clean  6  years. 

Alfonso,  saw  the  Pope,  wanted  to  see 
family  once  more. 

Lee.  met  Liz  Taylor,  high  point  of  life. 

Wayne,  drank  Drano.  threw  himself  thru 
window.  sur\"ived  to  comment,  "I  just  had  a 
bad  day." 

Now  there  are  1.062  names  and  counting. 
Keith  still  writes  in  the  book,  but  there  are 
so  many  patients  and  deaths,  its  hard  to 
keep  track. 

Keith  began  working  with  AIDS  patients 
before  the  AIDS  ward  was  established,  at  a 
time  when  the  acronym  AIDS,  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  was  just 
coming  into  use;  the  disease  had  been 
known  as  Gay-Related  Immune  Deficiency, 
or  GRID.  The  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  (HIV),  believed  to  cause  AIDS,  had  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Some  food  servers  were  afraid  to  enter  the 
rooms  of  AIDS  patients  and  left  food  trays 
for  them  in  the  hall,  he  remembers.  Some 
doctors  and  nurses  suited  up  in  masks  and 
gowns  before  going  near  a  person  with 
AIDS.  Patients  (in  San  Francisco,  the  ma- 
jority were  gay  men)  fell  ill  with  horrendous 
combinations  of  infections,  for  which  the 
medical  profession  had  few  treatments  to 
offer. 

'People  really  didn't  want  to  come  onto 
our  ward."  Keith  recalls.  Like  all  of  the 
staff  on  the  ward,  he  volunteered  to  work 
there. 

The  inpatient  AIDS  ward  at  San  Francis- 
co General  was  the  first  to  group  AIDS  pa- 
tients together,  to  consolidate  the  medical 
expertise  they  required.  "I  was  against  it. " 
recalls  Donald  Abrams.  assistant  director  of 
AIDS  activities  at  the  hospital.  "My  initial 
concern  was  that  it  would  be  like  a  sanitari- 
um or  leper  colony. 

"Most  people  will  agree  now  it's  one  of  the 
more  pleasant  places  to  visit  as  a  visitor,  pa- 
tient or  health  care  provider. "  he  says.  "'It's 


a  center  for  patients  to  be  comfortable  in 
and  call  their  own." 

The  nurses  are  the  constant  figures  on  the 
ward;  doctors  affiliated  with  the  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco  rotate  through  every  month.  As  a 
result,  says  Abrams.  ""the  nurses  provide  a 
lot  of  teaching  about  AIDS  and  AIDS  pa- 
tient management  to  student  doctors  and 
doctors  at  higher  levels." 

Cliff  Morrison,  a  nurse  and  clinical  AIDS 
coordinator  at  the  hospital  at  the  time,  re- 
jected the  hierarchical  "medical  model"  of 
patient  care  and  structured  the  ward  so  that 
nurses  could  be  more  autonomous.  In  select- 
ing the  staff,  he  looked  for  nurses  "'who 
weren't  satisfied  with  the  way  patient  care 
was  being  delivered,  who  wanted  profession- 
ally to  make  more  decisions."  He  also 
wanted  nurses  who  were  comfortable 
around  gay  men  and  who  were  willing  to  ex- 
amine and  express  their  feelings  about  their 
own  mortality. 

As  part  of  an  intense,  one-week  training, 
the  nurses  imagined  their  own  deaths  and 
talked  about  why  they  wanted  to  work  on 
the  ward.  Of  the  15  staff  members— 12 
nurses,  one  head  nurse  and  two  ward 
clerks— about  half  were  gay.  In  the  first  two 
years,  none  of  the  nurses  left  the  ward,  a 
phenomenon  "unheard  of  at  San  Francisco 
General."  says  Morrison. 

The  unit  no  longer  boasts  the  lowest  attri- 
tion rate  in  the  hospital,  acknowledges 
Alison  Moed,  head  nurse  on  the  unit. 
"There  is  only  a  certain  period  of  time  you 
can  do  this  work."  Four  beds  out  of  20  on 
the  ward  are  empty  because  there  aren't 
enough  nurses  to  care  for  patients,  she  says. 
Nurses  earn  $35,000  to  $40,000  a  year  at  the 
hospital.  The  shortage  on  the  ward  reflects 
the  nationwide  nursing  shortage,  she  says, 
as  well  as  turnover  of  long-term  staff. 

For  some  nurses,  there  also  is  fear  of  acci- 
dental blood-to-blood  contact  with  the  AIDS 
virus.  One  nurse  at  San  Francisco  General 
accidentally  stuck  herself  with  a  needle  she 
had  used  with  an  AIDS  patient;  her  blood 
"converted"  and  tested  positive  for  anti- 
bodies to  HIV,  meaning  that  she  has  a  good 
chance  of  coming  down  with  the  disease 
herself.  When  that  happened,  says  Keith, 
■people  left  the  ward."  That  nurse  has  left 
her  job. 

The  patient  population  also  has  changed 
on  Ward  5A;  where  it  was  once  dominated 
by  gay  men,  now  20  to  25  percent  of  patients 
are  intravenous  drug  users.  All  of  the  pa- 
tients, whether  middle-class  gay  men  or 
poor  intravenous  drug  users,  are  "very 
acutely  ill"  when  admitted.  Moed  says,  be- 
cause patients  who  are  not  as  ill  have  access 
to  outpatient  and  other  forms  of  care  that 
didn't  exist  in  1983.  The  result  is  an  increas- 
ingly stressful  environment  for  nurses. 

"A  real  focus  for  us  in  setting  up  the  ward 
was,  how  do  you  plan  to  take  care  of  your- 
self to  be  able  to  do  the  work,"  recalls  Mor- 
rison. A  support  group  for  staff  formed,  and 
exercise,  art  work,  therapy  and  vacations 
W"ere  encouraged,  he  says. 

The  nurses  voted  on  the  schedule  they 
would  work:  an  unconventional  12-hour 
shift,  three  days  a  week,  with  four  days  off. 
Most  important,  in  1983,  when  information 
on  how  the  virus  is  transmitted  was  still  in- 
complete, the  nurses  made  a  decision  to 
walk  through  their  fears.  They  believed 
what  early  medical  studies  showed— that 
the  disease  was  transmitted  through  blood 
and  not  through  casual  contact.  Later  the 
medical  theory  would  be  confirmed  that  the 
virus  was  also  transmitted  sexually.  The 
nurses  were  instructed  to  wear  gloves  when 
handling  bodily  fluids. 


From  the  beginning,  they  decided  they 
would  touch  their  patients,  hold  them  and 
cry  with  them.  "I  don't  think  by  showing 
emotion  we're  unprofessional,"  says  Morri- 
son. ""The  question  is  how  to  be  human 
without  going  too  far.  If  you  cut  off  the 
flow  of  emotion,  you  won't  last  long." 

"We  were  really  feeling  the  appreciation 
of  the  patients  and  their  families."  says 
Keith.  "In  the  early  days,  they  were  getting 
so  much  rejection  outside  the  hospital.  We 
were  supporting  them.  We  were  like  family 
to  them." 

Gay  relationships  were  honored,  and  pa- 
tients were  given  the  power  to  name  a  'sig- 
nificant other"  who  would  be  involved  in 
medical  decisions.  Visiting  hours  were  abol- 
ished; friends  and  family  were  welcome  24 
hours  a  day. 

Visitors  from  around  the  world  came  to 
see  the  ward,  including  then  surgeon  gener- 
al C.  Everett  Koop;  Elizabeth  Kubler-Ross. 
author  of  "On  Death  and  Dying;"  and  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  actress  and  AIDS  fundraiser. 
Many  of  the  roughly  50  specialized  AIDS 
units  now  in  place  at  hospitals  around  the 
country,  including  the  B.  FVank  Polk  AIDS 
inpatient  unit  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  are  modeled  on  Ward  5A. 

"'The  way  I  know  I'm  not  burned  out  is 
that  people  still  get  to  me."  says  Keith.  A 
few  months  ago.  the  lover  of  a  patient  was 
telephoned  and  told  to  come  in  quickly,  the 
patient  was  close  to  death.  When  the  lover 
arrived,  he  walked  into  the  hospital  room 
and  found  the  man  dead. 

"He  came  out  into  the  hall  and  grabbed 
me  and  said,  "Something  is  very  WTong,'  "  re- 
calls Keith.  "I  w-asn't  even  the  patient's 
nurse.  As  soon  as  I  walked  into  the  room.  I 
knew  he  was  gone."  The  lover  stayed  by  the 
bedside  and  sobbed.  The  next  day.  he  came 
back  to  attend  a  family  support  group  and 
brought  the  nurse  a  box  of  chocolates.  He 
sought  Keith  again. 

"He  told  me  he  had  thirtfes  he  still  wanted 
to  say  to  his  lover  that  he  was  never  going 
to  be  able  to  say  because  he  was  dead  when 
he  got  there,"  says  Keith.  "I  broke  down 
crying  in  the  hall." 

Before  Keith  started  to  work  in  the  AIDS 
ward,  he  had  never  had  a  patient  die  on  his 
shift.  "I  haven't  known  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  died  of  AIDS  in  my  personal  life," 
Keith  says.  He  is  a  gay  man  and  his  own 
health  is  good,  he  says;  he  has  tested  nega- 
tive for  antibodies  to  HIV. 

"1  don't  have  any  control  over  whether 
people  live  or  die."  he  says.  "I  do  have  con- 
trol over  how  comfortable  people  are.  I  can 
bring  a  glass  of  juice  to  someone  whose  lips 
are  cracking  and  dry.  That  patient  will  come 
back  and  say.  "I  remember  that  day  you 
came  and  got  me  something  to  drink.' 

"When  we  die  and  go  to  wherever  we  go." 
says  Keith,  "we're  sure  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  wonderful  people  there." 

A  CERTAIN  DETACHMENT 

In  the  beginning,  its  very  overwhelm- 
ing." says  nurse  Diane  Jones,  who  si>ends 
her  offduty  hours  doing  political  work  in- 
volving women's  issues.  She  was  one  of  the 
original  staff  on  the  ward  and  worked  there 
for  six  years  before  transferring  to  pediat- 
rics. 

"You  die  with  every  patient  who  touches 
you  as  a  person.  Then,  at  the  six-month 
point,  you  kind  of  bottom  out  around  it." 
she  says.  "You  get  angry  and  depressed  and 
you  leave  or  stay.  If  you  stay,  then  you  stop 
dying  with  every  patient  because  you  can't 
be  an  effective  provider.  You  get  a  certain 
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kind  of  detachment  that  allows  you  to  go 

on." 
This  detachment,  she  says.  "Is  not  equal 

to  being  uncaring,  uninvolved  or  with- 
drawn." It  is  accepting  the  reality  of  the 
epidemic.  "As  soon  as  a  body  is  taken  away 

there  is  another  patient  in  that  bed." 

The  emotional  charge  of  the  work  chal- 
lenged her.  Jones  remembers  one  young 
man  on  the  ward  who  had  been  an  actor  and 
a  model.  His  face  had  become  severely  dis 
figured  by  Kaposi's  sarcoma.  A  purple  lesion 
covered  his  nose,  and  his  cheeks  were  so 
swollen  with  lesions  that  he  could  hardly 
open  his  eyes.  His  family  had  come  to  be 
with  him. 

"He  was  taking  a  very,  very  long  time  to 
die,"  remembers  Jones.  "After  a  while,  it 
starts  wearing  on  peoples  nerves."  As  she 
helped  him  bathe  one  morning,  he  turned  to 
her  and  said.  "I  feel  like  I'm  letting  every- 
body dowm."  They  shared  a  laugh  about  it. 

Then  he  grabbed  her  arm.  "But  you  know, 
Diane.  I  have  a  commitment  to  life,  "  he 
said. 

I  thought,  my  God,  even  in  the  state  that 
he's  in,  death  is  not  an  escape  to  him."  She 
remembered  her  own  periods  of  depression 
and  moments  of  suicidal  thinking.  It  was 
very  stunning  to  me.  "  she  says.  'It  got  me  in 
touch  with  how  shallow  my  commitment  to 
life  was,  and  how  precarious." 

"Ward  5A  is  a  very  intense  work  experi 
ence,"  says  Jones.  "People  who  end  up  there 
are  drawn  to  that  quality.  My  own  mortali- 
ty—it  made  me  deal  with  it.  I  may  not  have 
the  answers,  but  the  questions  are  right  in 
my  face." 

Jones  volunteere<l  to  work  on  the  ward 
after  working  with  AIDS  patients  on  other 
floors  at  San  Francisco  General,  before  the 
AIDS  ward  was  established.  "As  a  lesbian.  I 
was  appalled  by  the  homophobia."  she  re- 
calls. "I  heard  a  surgeon  say,  I  have  to  go 
stick  a  tube  down  the  throat  of  a  faggot  in 
room  15, "■ 

She  reported  p^ple  who  made  homopho- 
bic remarks  to  their  supervisors.  "I  dont 
think  it  was  maliciousness  on  their  part,"' 
she  recalls.  "For  most  people  it  was  igno- 
rance. You  had  to  give  people  information 
to  overcome  their  fears." 

Jones'  9-year-old  daughter  Annie  has 
grown  up  with  her  mother  working  on  the 
ward.  She  has  visited  and  become  friendly 
with  AIDS  patients.  "She  talks  about  death 
a  lot  more  freely."  says  Jones.  She  has 
shocked  adults  by  talking  about  her  death 
and  my  death." 

"I  remember  a  lot  of  different  patients." 
says  Marcy  FYaser,  a  nurse  who  worked  on 
the  ward  from  the  fall  of  1984  to  March 
1987.  "I  remember  one  guy  stopping  at  the 
outpatient  clinic  on  his  way  to  work.  He  had 
his  briefcase  and  his  suit  on.  He  thought  he 
might  have  the  flu.  The  outpatient  clinic  di- 
agnosed him  with  AIDS-related  pneumonia 
and  admitted  him.  He  was  just  crying  and 
crying  and  crying. 

"I  cried  a  lot  on  that  job,"  she  says.  "I 
thought,  gee,  I'm  not  the  one  whos  sup- 
posed to  be  crying  here,  but  patients  liked 
(knowing]  that  people  could  share  what 
they're  feeling.  They  were  so  dependent  on 
us, "  she  says.  "They  felt  we  belonged  to 
them." 

The  ward  was— and  remains— no  ordinary 
place  to  work.  At  one  end  is  The  Elizabeth 
Taylor  Room.  "  a  lounge  that  got  its  name 
after  the  actress  visited  the  ward  and  talked 
to  staff  and  patients.  One  patient  donated  a 
poster  of  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,"  featur 
Ing  Taylor  in  a  black  slip:  an  autographed 
photo   of   the   actress,    wearing   a   striking 


necklace  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  is  also  on 
the  wall. 

The  gay  community  and  their  friends 
have  adopted  the  ward.  Volunteers  spend 
time  visiting  patients.  A  donation  keeps  the 
freezer  stocked  with  pints  of  ice  cream.  Rita 
Rockett.  a  community  activist  who  had  a 
friend  die  on  the  ward,  caters  a  brunch  for 
patients,  staff  and  families  every  other 
Sunday.  Sharon  McNight,  a  popular  singer 
in  gay  cabaret  clubs  in  San  Francisco,  comes 
in  on  occasion  waving  her  boa  and  singing 
Patsy  Cline  .songs.  On  one  visit,  two  of 
McNight "s  friends  .served  as  cocktail  waiters, 
distributing  glasses  of  champagne  and 
freshly  .squeezed  orange  juice. 

"I  loved  that  job.  "  recalls  Praser.  I  used 
to  jump  out  of  bed.  I  couldn't  wait  to  go  to 
work  in  the  morning.  I  feel  like  we  took 
really  good  care  of  people.  " 

For  a  lime,  she  says,  she  ran  into  patients 
and  their  families  everywhere  she  went  on 
her  days  off.  I  remember  eating  dinner  out 
with  a  friend,  and  a  guy  came  up  to  our 
table  and  just  started  sobbing  and  sobbing. 
He  was  the  brother  of  one  of  our  patients 
who  had  died.  " 

When  her  first  female  patients  appeared 
on  the  ward,  she  says  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  distance  herself  from  the  disease.  "I 
really  got  used  to  men  getting  sick,"  she 
says.  "When  I  started  having  more  women 
patients,  I  realized  it  was  spreading. 

The  undoing  for  me  was  George,"  says 
Fraser  George  Jalbert  was  a  close  friend  of 
hers  from  nursing  school.  He  worked  on  the 
ward  from  the  day  it  opened,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  she  come  to  work  there,  but  Jal- 
bert had  AIDS-related  complex,  and  he 
began  to  feel  worse. 

He  started  getting  really  tired  and  taking 
a  nap  on  his  lunch  break.  "  says  Fraser.  "He 
began  losing  weight  and  started  looking  ter- 
rible." On  the  Sunday  of  Labor  Day  week- 
end in  1986.  Jalbert  called  Fraser  and  asked 
her  to  take  him  to  the  hospital. 

He  wanted  to  go  to  San  FYancisco  Gener- 
al, she  recalls,  but  she  balked.  "I  'Come  on, 
George."  "  It  would  have  been  too  much,  she 
says.  She  took  him  to  the  hospital  where  he 
was  diagno.sed  with  ptococcal  meningitis 
and  AIDS.  He  came  back  to  work.  "It  was 
the  first  time  he  was  one  of  us,"  she  remem- 
bers. 

On  her  days  off,  Fraser  spent  time  Jal- 
bert. but  the  stress  of  dealing  with  A  on  her 
job  and  in  her  personal  life  became  too  diffi- 
cult. "I  was  so  choked  up  with  low  love  and 
with  grieving  and  dying,"  she  says  she 
needed  to  step  back  from  the  bedside.  Pain 
was  getting  to  be  loo  much.  " 

She  left  the  ward  and  now  works  as  at- 
tendant care  supervisor  at  "Visiting  Nurse 
and  Hospice  of  San  Francisco.  But  after  a 
half  years  away  from  the  bedside,  has  start- 
ed to  miss  it.  She  says  she  will  be  back  soon 
to  direct  patient  care. 
■  It's  what  I  am,  an  AIDS  nurse." 


ENGINEERING  EXTENSION 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  bill  that  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in 
and  active  on.  was  essentially  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  247,  the  State  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Programs  Improvement  Act  of 
1989.  has  passed  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
program  that  I  believe  offers  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  assist  small 
and  struggling  businesses  to  jnake  it  in 
the  world  marketplace. 


I  introduced  S,  1031,  the  National 
Engineering  Extension  Service 
Amendments  Act  of  1989  on  May  17, 
1989,  which  would  create  a  national 
engineering  outreach  service,  one  that 
would  work  rather  like  the  exceeding- 
ly successful  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  By  comparison.  S.  247  estab- 
lishes an  Energy  Technology  and  En- 
gineering Services  Program. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  at 
engineering  schools  in  each  State— or 
a  similar  organization— an  engineering 
extension  service  to  help  small,  incu- 
bator companies  with  the  advice  they 
need  to  convert  good  ideas  into  suc- 
cessful product  lines.  Establishment  of 
the  centers  would  be  at  the  discretion 
of  each  State. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  many 
small,  struggling  companies  to  take 
their  high  technology  ideas  and  inven- 
tions and  move  those  from  develop- 
ment onto  the  production  line. 

Yet  America's  survival  in  this  great 
and  competitive  industrial  world  we 
have  created  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  ability  of  small,  innova- 
tive companies  to  make  that  transi- 
tion, to  take  the  gleam  in  the  eye  of  a 
savvy  inventor  and  turn  that  gleam 
into  a  usable  product. 

Dr.  L.H.  Lattman.  president  of  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology, is  a  strong  believer  in  the  con- 
cept I  have  included  the  Energy  Tech- 
nology and  Engineering  Services  Pro- 
gram. And  I  believe  that  he  stated  the 
case  for  this  legislation  very  accurate- 
ly in  a  recent  paper: 

While  the  Engineering  Extension  Service 
concept  certainly  will  not  solve  all  problems, 
I  believe  it  will  contribute  very  significantly 
to  economic  development  *  '  •  in  the  area 
of  manufacturing  and  most  especially  in 
manufacturing  based  on  frontier  technolo- 
gy. 

This  program  can  serve  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  link  with  engineer- 
ing extension  service  offices  that 
would  be  established  in  each  State. 

Those  State  offices,  which  could  be 
created  by  each  Governor  within  an 
entity  in  the  State,  probably  a  univer- 
sity with  an  engineering  school,  could 
maintain  a  list  of  available  experts 
within  the  State  to  assist  fledgling 
businesses.  Some  of  these  experts 
might  be  on  the  university  faculty. 
Others  might  be  retired  engineers. 
Still  others  might  be  existing  engi- 
neering firmis  that  wish  to  participate, 
or  work  at  our  system  of  national  lab- 
oratories. 

These  experts  would  be  available,  at 
a  fee— an  affordable  fee— to  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  State. 

Mr,  President,  early  in  1989,  I  par- 
ticipated in  an  economic  development 
tour  of  three  States  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico  and  a  number  of 
members  of  the  New  Mexico  Legisla- 
ture, 


One  of  the  most  exciting  things  that 
we  saw  was  the  work  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Extension  Service  operated  by 
North  Carolina  State  University,  a 
service  that  in  its  most  recent  year 
aided  14,000  firms  and  individuals  in 
North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  is  way 
ahead  of  most  of  us.  It  initiated  such  a 
system  as  long  ago  a,s  1955,  and  now 
offers  to  "help  industry  and  engineers 
to  move  aggressively  and  beneficially 
utilize  new  technologies." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  program 
North  Carolina  has  developed  needs  to 
be  encouraged  in  all  States;  that  is 
what  this  bill,  S.  247.  enables  each 
State  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  con- 
cept, one  that  will  help  our  .small  busi- 
nesses become  more  competitive  in 
America  and  in  the  world.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  decided  to 
support  it.  This  is  a  bill  that  is  good 
for  America. 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  to  address 
this  Chamber,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  'S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard.s.  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  many  of  us  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  clean  air  and 
acid  rain  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And,  for  years  our  efforts  were 
foiled  for  many  different  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  being  the  opposi- 
tion of  strong  utility  and  industry  in- 
terests and  competing  regional  inter- 
ests. But  now,  after  a  12-year  hiatus, 
we  begin  deliberations  on  one  of  the 
most  important  environmental  issues 
facing  our  Nation:  Chronic  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  S.  1630.  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989.  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Environment 
Committee  for  drafting  and  reporting 
out  legislation  that  I  am  hopeful  will 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  12-year 
stalemate  on  this  issue.  I  also  want  to 
commend  President  Bush,  whose  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  has  broken  the  po- 
litical logjam. 


There  are  a  number  of  areas  that 
will  be  addressed  during  Senate  debate 
on  S.  1630,  including  ozone  nonattain- 
ment,  air  toxics,  ozone  depletion  and 
the  greenhouse  effect.  However,  one 
issue  that  I  and  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  taken  a  particular  interest 
in  is  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  acid  rain  is  a 
major  problem  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  North- 
east. This  problem  has  led  to  the  deg- 
radation of  our  forests,  lakes,  and  his- 
torical buildings  as  well  as  the  deterio- 
ration of  visibility  in  such  natural 
areas  as  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  More  importantly,  a 
number  of  studies  point  to  the  precur- 
sors of  acid  rain  as  causing  adverse 
health  effects.  The  population  most  at 
risk  are  infants  and  children,  the  el- 
derly, pregnant  women  and  those  with 
heart  di.seases,  asthma,  emphysema, 
and  bronchitis.  Clearly,  immediate 
action  to  curb  this  problem  is  needed. 

I  strongly  support  the  aggressive 
provisions  contained  in  title  IV  of  S. 
1630  which  are  designed  to  drastically 
reduce  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  utility  power 
plants  and  other  sources.  Under  the 
bill  annual  emissions  of  sulphur  diox- 
ide (SOj)  and  nitrogen  oxide  (NO.) 
would  be  reduced  by  10  million  and  2.7 
million  tons  respectively.  A  cap  is 
placed  on  utility  emissions  after  the 
2000.  assuring  Northeastern  States 
like  New  Hampshire  that  utility  emis- 
sions will  not  grow  beyond  the  levels 
prescribed  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  measure  initiates  a  new 
program  of  marketable  allowances. 
Under  this  program,  utilities  are  as- 
signed annual  allowances  equal  to  the 
amount  of  SO:  and  NO.  they  may 
emit.  These  allowances  may  be  traded 
with  other  utilities  so  that  a  national 
emissions  standard  can  be  met  while 
giving  utilities  the  greatest  amount  of 
flexibility  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  contained  in 
S.  1630  which  labels  cost  sharing  as 
undesirable.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
polluter  should  pay  in  this  case.  Under 
S.  1630.  utilities  in  nine  States,  which 
are  responsible  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  emissions  of  acid  rain 
precursors,  would  bear  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  to  the  comply  with 
the  acid  rain  provisions.  Moreover,  in 
many  instances  the  electric  rates  in 
these  States  are  below  the  national  av- 
erage, partly  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  utilities  in  these  States  to  con- 
trol their  emissions.  For  these  reasons. 
I  believe  the  utilities  should  bear  the 
full  cost  of  compliance  with  this  meas- 
ure. Frankly,  it  is  unconscionable  to 
think  that  ratepayers  in  my  State, 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  acid 
rain  pollution,  would  have  to  pay  an 
electricity  or  other  fee  in  order  to 
assist  utilities  in  these  nine  States  to 


pay  to  clean  up  their  plants.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not 
amend  title  IV  of  this  bill  to  include  a 
cost  sharing  provision. 

Once  again,  let  me  praise  the  work 
of  the  Environment  Committee  as  well 
as  President  Bush.  I  am  heartened 
that  the  Senate  will  debate  and  take 
action  on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate  on  this  and  other  issues  during 
floor  consideration  of  S.  1630. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, we  began  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  are  few  issues  Congress  has 
considered  this  decade  more  important 
to  all  Americans  than  legislation  to 
improve  our  air  quality. 

"Today,  we  are  more  aware  and  better 
informed  of  the  important  environ- 
mental challenges  that  face  our 
Nation  and  planet.  We  are  more  famil- 
iar with  terms  such  as  global  warming, 
ozone  depletion,  acid  rain,  and  carbon 
monoxide.  With  this  familiarity  comes 
responsibility.  Responsibility  to  take 
the  necessary  action  to  reduce  threats 
to  our  air  resources  and  to  begin  to 
clean  up  the  mess  we  have  made. 
Today,  we  take  that  action. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  for  their  efforts 
to  bring  clean  air  legislation  to  the 
Senate's  attention.  This  action  is  long 
overdue. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Clean  air  is  a  particularly  important 
issue  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  I 
am  proud  of  the  efforts  we  have  made 
in  my  State.  We  are  blessed  with  clear 
skies  and  scenic  vistas.  We  hope  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Our  utilities  and 
copper  smelters  have  made  the  expen- 
sive capital  improvements  necessary  to 
reduce  harmful  SO2  emissions.  Our 
largest  city  has  embarked  on  \n  ambi- 
tious course  of  action  to  attack  both 
the  CO  and  ozone  problems  New 
Mexicans  are  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice necessary  to  preserve  air  quality. 

IMPROVING  THE  BILL 

Mr,  President,  I  support  clean  air 
legislation.  S.  1630  gives  us  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  address  clean  air 
issues.  However,  there  are  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  must  be  improved.  Let 
me  review  a  few  of  these  areas. 

ACID  DEPOSITION 

I  strongly  support  the  provision  in 
title  IV  of  the  bill  which  requires  107 
utility  plants  to  reduce  their  SO3  emis- 
sions by  January  1,  1995.  In  earlier 
versions  of  S.  1630,  only  20  plants— in- 
volving 70  boilers— were  covered.  If  the 
20-plant  option  had  been  adopted,  the 
resulting  emissions  requirements 
would  have  meant  that  the  20  plants 
could  only  use  scrubbers.  No  other 
technology  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  emissions  targets.  With  107 
plants  and  a  more  equitable  emissions 
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requirement,  the  plants— 252  boilers- 
will  have  the  time  to  investigate  alter- 
native technologies,  including  cofiring. 
to  meet  the  necessary  reductions. 

The  107  plant  approach  is  more  cost 
effective  for  controlling  107  plants  at 
2.5  lbs./ 106  BTU.  significantly  lowers 
capital  cost  expenditures,  and  gives 
greater  flexibility  for  utilities.  For 
these  reasons.  I  strongly  encourage 
the  managers  of  the  bill  to  resist  any 
effort  to  lower  the  number  of  affected 
plants.  Such  action  would  erode  confi- 
dence in  our  sincerity  to  seek  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  acid  rain 
problem  and  be  seen  as  a  thinly  cost 
sharing  mechanism. 

ESflSSIONS  CAP 

I  want  to  work  with  the  managers  to 
find  an  effective  mechanism  to  deal 
with  the  concerns  regarding  the  emis- 
sions cap  provision  of  title  IV.  This 
provision  will  prevent  clean   burning 
utilities  in  the  West  from  expanding 
their  electric   generating  capacity   in 
order   to   meet   future   needs.    Plants 
emitting  less  than  1.2  Ibs./MMBTU  of 
emissions  will  be  limited  to  their  1985 
emissions  rate  and  120  percent  of  their 
baseline.  The  proposed  tonnage  cap  re- 
sults in  the  imposition  of  unreason- 
ably harsh  and  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive  burdens   being    imposed   on    the 
owners  of  plants  which  already  have 
taken  major  steps,   whether  through 
the  installation  of  expensive  pollution 
control  technologies  or  the  purchase 
of    low-sulfur    coal,    to    reduce    their 
emissions.    Additionally,    new    power 
plants  must  hold  allowances  equal  to 
the  unit's  annual  SOj  emissions.  New 
utility  units  are  not  eligible  for  alloca- 
tion  of  allowances.   This   prohibition 
could  prohibit  the  construction  of  new 
power  plants  in  many  growth  areas, 
especially  in  the  West.  Because  of  low 
emissions  in  the  Western  areas  of  the 
United    States,    generation    of    allow- 
ances for  new  source  offsets  may  not 
be  possible.  The  only  alternative  may 
be  to  purchase  the  allowances  from 
the  high-sulfur  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
This  will,  in  effect,  serve  as  a  subsidy 
to  the  Midwestern  utilities  that  have 
not  shown  the  same  commitment  to 
clean  air  as  have  Western  utilities  that 
have  invested  enormous  capitol  toward 
clearing  up  their  operations. 

I  remain  firmly  opposed  to  any  cost 
sharing  in  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
the  managers  of  the  bill  will  take 
action  to  correct  this  problem  consist- 
ent with  the  committee  report.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  to  prevent  future  electric 
generation  capacity.  I  am  hopeful  we 
are  able  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  in 
the  West  who  strongly  support  clean 
air  and  have  demonstrated  that  com- 
mitment over  the  past  decade. 

COPIRINC 

Cofiring  refers  to  burning  natural 
gas  and  coal  together  in  the  primary 
combustion  zone  of  the  same  boiler.  In 
the  context  of  the  acid  rain  legislation 
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basic  cofiring  can  be  an  important 
bridge  technology,  because  it  offers  a 
cost-effective  means  for  electric  utili- 
ties with  older  coal-fired  boilers  to 
achieve  emissions  reductions  prior  to 
the  commerical  availability  of  emerg- 
ing emissions  control  technologies. 

Cofiring  technologies  also  could  min- 
imize any  potential  economic  disloca- 
tion. These  technologies  might  actual- 
ly help  preserve  coal  mining  jobs  by 
making  it  possible  for  electric  utilities 
to  continue  burning  high-sulfur  coal. 
In  many  instances,  the  installation  of 
scrubbers  on  older  powerplants  may  be 
impractical  due  to  economics  or  due  to 
site-specific  physical  constraints.  Co- 
firing  will  make  it  possible  for  electric 
utilities  to  continue  to  use  their  exist- 
ing coal  supplies  when  a  powerplant 
would  otherwise  be  forced  to  switch  to 
lower-sulfur  coal,  reduce  output,  or 
even  close. 

S.  1630  contains  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  phase  2  deadlines  for  electric 
utilities  to  install  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies. Only  repowering  technologies 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  ambiguous  as  to  whether 
other  technologies,  such  as  cofiring, 
would  be  eligible  for  the  extension. 

Advanced  natural  gas  cofiring  tech- 
nologies, known  as  reburn  technol- 
ogies, promise  to  achieve  significant 
emissions  reductions  at  low  capital 
cost.  Tests  indicate  that  reburn  tech- 
nologies can  reduce  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  by  60  percent  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  by  20  percent.  When 
paired  with  sorbent  injection  technolo- 
gy, gas  reburn  can  achieve  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  SOj  emissions.  Other 
emerging  technologies  hold  the  prom- 
ise of  receiving  even  greater  reduc- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  promise 
of  natural  gas  cofiring  technologies,  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  discourage 
their  further  development  by  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy extension. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
include  cofiring  as  a  retrofit  technol- 
ogies and  to  identify  natural  gas  cofir- 
ing expressly  among  the  technologies 
eligible  for  the  extension. 

ALTERNATIVE  FTTELS 

I  support  a  strong  alternative  fuels 
initiative  as  part  of  this  legislation. 

Urban  air  quality,  whether  acid  rain, 
smog,  or  ozone,  is  a  major  and  very 
troubling  issue  on  our  national 
agenda.  Vehicle  pollution  is  the  major 
culprit,  contributing  to  and  accounting 
for  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  smog. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree,  whether 
government  policymakers,  the  busi- 
ness community,  environmentalists  or 
civic  leaders,  that  it's  time  for  Ameri- 
ca's cars,  trucks,  and  buses  to  begin 
using  cleaner  fuels. 

Vehicles  emit  three  major  pollut- 
ants-carbon monoxide,  reactive  hydro- 
carbons and  nitrogen  oxides. 


Carbon  monoxide  reduces  the 
blood's  oxygen  level,  including  slug- 
gishness and  endangering  people  with 
heart  and  circulatory  disorders. 

Reactive  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides  react  with  sunlight  to  form 
ground-level  ozone,  which  has  been 
identified  as  a  cause  of  respiratory  dis- 
orders, particularly  in  asthmatics,  chil- 
dren and  older  people. 

In  addition  to  emitting  these  three 
pollutants,  diesel  vehicles  also  emit 
large  quantities  of  particulate  matter- 
black  soot  that  causes  eye,  throat  and 
respiratory  problems. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are 
about  13  million  fleet  vehicles— school 
buses,  taxis,  trucks,  delivery  vans. 
They  run  throughout  the  day,  have 
low  fuel  economy  and  mostly  operate 
in  the  cities,  where  air  pollution  is 
worst.  Using  alternative  fuels  such  as 
natural  gas  and  oxygenates  such  as 
ethanol  in  these  fleets  will  have  the 
best  immediate  benefit  for  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  coming  years,  there  will  be  an 
increasing  number  of  vehicles  running 
on  alternative  fuels.  In  order  to  stimu- 
late the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  last  session  to  re- 
quire the  conversion  of  the  Federal 
fleet  of  vehicles  to  these  fuels.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emissions 
through  the  use  of  cleaner  burning 
fuels.  I  encourage  the  managers  of  the 
bill  to  include  my  Federal  fleet  re- 
quirements in  whatever  committee 
amendment  may  be  offered. 

Additionally,  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  effort  to  include  a  strong 
oxygenated  fuels  requirement  in  title 
II  of  the  bill  related  to  motor  vehicles. 
Albuquerque,  NM  faced  EPA  sanctions 
in  1987  and  1988  as  a  result  of  non- 
compliance with  CO  emissions  levels. 
Albuquerque  has  imposed  a  mandato- 
ry oxygenated  fuels  program  and  a  ve- 
hicle inspection  program  which  have 
helped  reduce  those  CO  levels  to  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

ADDITIONAL  CONCERNS 

I  also  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
during  consideration  of  this  bill  to  ef- 
fectively address  worries  I  have  re- 
garding air  pollution  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  New  Mexico.  Particulate 
matter  has  formed  a  visible  haze  over 
much  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
surrounding  areas.  I  am  concerned 
that  part  of  this  visibility  problem  is 
due  to  SO2  emissions  from  the  Naco- 
zari  and  Cananea  copper  smelters  in 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Both  facilities  are 
monitored  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment which,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  has  voluntarily 
agreed  to  operate  the  smelters  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  the  same  emis- 
sions requirements  that  all  United 
States  smelters  are  required  to  meet. 


I  understand  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  certified  that  the  facilities 
are  currently  meeting  the  emission  re- 
quirements. However,  I  do  realize  that 
periodically  the  smelters  are  allowed 
by-pass  emissions— when  emissions  can 
exceed  normal  levels  for  a  limited 
period  time.  These  by-pass  emissions 
may  be  adding  to  an  already  serious 
CO  and  ozone  problem  that  exists  in 
the  El  Paso-Juarez  area. 

My  amendment  would  instruct  our 
negotiators  to  review  these  concerns 
with  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the 
next  official  negotiating  session  and 
see  if  there  is  some  way  to  lessen  the 
severity  of  these  by-pass  emissions.  I 
also  will  ask  EPA  to  monitor  the  par- 
ticulate matter  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  and  see  if  there  are  any  addi- 
tional steps  that  can  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  I  am  concerned  not 
only  from  the  perspective  of  visibility, 
which  is  very  important  to  our  quality 
of  life  in  New  Mexico  but  also  because 
of  the  potential  health  effects  of  such 
pollution. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  sponsors  of  S.  1630 
deserve  our  thanks  for  their  efforts  in 
crafting  the  bill  that  is  before  us  to 
protect  and  improve  our  air  quality.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them 
during  consideration  of  the  legislation 
and  in  helping  them  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  win  broad  support 
for  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
assist  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  make  a  few  comments 
with  regard  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  provi- 
sions. Particularly  these  comments 
will  be  directed  in  the  area  of  pollut- 
ants that  are  regulated  or  proposed  to 
be  regulated  in  the  future  under  what 
is  called  the  air  toxics  section  of  the 
bill.  I  intend  to  spend  somewhat  more 
time  on  Monday  of  next  week  dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  since  some  of 
the  commercial  criticism  of  this  bill,  as 
I  have  noticed  in  one  of  our  local 
newspaper  publications,  and  even  to  a 
degree  some  of  the  critique  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  has  zeroed  in  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  air  toxics  section— princi- 
pally the  sections  entitled  "residual 
risk." 

So  that  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  not  labored,  as  the  current  Pre- 
siding Officer  has,  with  the  committee 
over  the  years  of  hearings,  discussion. 


debate,  compromise  between  various 
versions  of  this  bill  and  who  are  sort 
of  befuddled,  both  by  the  chemistry 
and  by  the  so-called  safety  and  health 
aspects,  who  do  not  fully  appreciate 
why  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill  we  have  chosen  to  use  technology 
as  a  device  for  measuring  headth  and 
safety,  as  opposed  to  the  risk-based 
standards  that  we  were  using  earlier,  I 
intend  on  Monday  of  next  week  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  time  com- 
menting in  specific  detail  about  provi- 
sions that  relate  to  the  estimate  of  re- 
sidual risk. 

I  hope  at  that  point  not  only  will 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  to 
come  to  judgment  on  this  bill  be  made 
aware  of  what  is  intended  by  this  bill, 
but  that  those  in  the  community  that 
believe  it  to  be  regulated  by  the  air 
toxic  section  of  the  bill  might  also  con- 
centrate some  of  their  attention  on 
the  specifics  of  the  legislation  and  the 
specifics  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  be 
implemented. 

But  for  now.  let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  here  at  this  particular  stage 
in  the  process.  All  of  us  have  worked 
at  clean  air  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
been  at  it  since  coming  to  the  Senate. 

We  have  not  had  a  reauthorization 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  We  really 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  a  re- 
authorization and  some  new  clear 
thinking  about  a  national  policy  on 
clean  air  until  July  21  of  the  past  year 
when  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States  endorsed  the  reauthorization  of 
the  clean  air  bill.  That  was  the  oppor- 
tunity that  those  of  us  who  were  work- 
ing on  reauthorization  from  a  variety 
of  different  philosophical  approaches 
finally  had  to  come  to  the  same  table 
and  deal  with  our  differences,  resolve 
them  in  the  form  of  what  I  believe 
now,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  air 
toxic  section,  the  municipal  inciner- 
ation sections  which  I  had  a  lot  of  the 
part  of  reauthoring,  but  in  the  nonat- 
tainment  section,  in  the  acid  rain  sec- 
tion, in  addition,  is  the  opportunity  for 
a  lot  of  people  to  come  together  in 
something  as  close  to  the  middle 
ground  on  environmental  legislation 
as  I  have  seen  since  I  have  come  to  the 
Senate. 

I  think  it  would  help  the  whole  proc- 
ess if  the  administration,  which  has 
been  a  key  player  not  only  on  the  envi- 
ronmental side  but  on  the  economics 
of  this  and  on  the  fiscal  side  of  it,  were 
to  strongly  endorse  the  large  parts  of 
this  bill  which  are  theirs  and  which 
they  have  helped  to  work  out. 

It  might  help  to  identify  the  areas 
that  are  relatively  small  in  our  differ- 
ences and  it  would  get  a  little  more  en- 
thusiasm, if  you  will,  for  a  process 
which  has  been  here  on  the  floor  for 
the  last  3  days  without  a  lot  of  visible 
activity. 

Let  me  begin  to  get  to  the  point  of 
air  toxics  by  saying  that  there  are  two 


kinds  of  pollutants  that  are  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

One  group  is  called  criteria  pollut- 
ants and  these  are  emitted  in  millions 
of  tons  in  our  air  pollution  problems 
across  broad  regions  of  the  country. 
There  are  six  criteria  pollutants  in- 
cluding sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monox- 
ide, lead,  ozone,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and 
particulates.  These  are  the  six  biggies. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  sets  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  each  of  these  pollutants  and 
the  50  States  then  take  action  to 
assure  that  the  Standard  is  not  ex- 
ceeded. Issues  related  to  criteria  pol- 
lutants are  generally  referred  to  as  the 
nonattainment  problem  reflecting  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  major  urban 
areas  in  this  country  have  failed  to 
attain  Federal  standards  for  healthy 
air  quality. 

The  other  kinds  of  pollutants  are 
called  hazardous  air  pollutants  or  air 
toxics.  They  may  be  cancer-causing 
substances,  call  them  carcinogens,  but 
other  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems may  also  be  caused  by  air  toxics, 
and  my  comments  this  afternoon  will 
focus  on  routine  emissions  of  these 
toxic  air  pollutants. 

Examples  include  benzine,  which  is  a 
potent  cancer-causing  substance.  The 
cancer  it  causes  is  leukemia.  Gasoline 
fuels  sold  in  the  United  States  are  on 
average  1.6  percent  benzine  and  the 
percentage  has  been  climbing  over  the 
last  few  years.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
human  exposure  to  benzine  comes 
from  automobile  pollution. 

Mercury  is  a  metal  found  in  trace 
amounts  in  coal  and  released  to  the  air 
when  the  coal  is  burned  in  million- 
pound  quantities.  It  is  also  released  by 
incinerators  burning  garbage.  It  is 
used  in  latex  paints  to  prevent  mildew 
and  as  the  paint  weathers,  substantial 
amounts  of  mercury  may  be  released 
into  the  air. 

Ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a  chemical 
used  in  industry.  In  fact,  it  is  emitted 
by  major  manufacturing  plants  in  30 
different  industrial  groups.  It  is  also  a 
fertilizer,  as  those  of  us  from  rural 
America  understand,  and  is  distributed 
broadly  in  America  for  that  purpose. 
Although  low  exposures  to  ammonia 
are  safe,  high  exposures  can  bum  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  lung  tissue.  Ammonia 
emissions  in  1987  were  larger  than  the 
emissions  of  any  other  air  toxic. 

The  fluid  that  dry  cleaners  use  to 
clean  our  clothes  is  a  suspected  carcin- 
ogen released  in  large  amounts:  so  is 
the  solvent  that  hospitals  use  to  steri- 
lize equipment.  The  list  is  long,  and  it 
touches  every  major  industry  from 
mining  base  metals  to  making  high- 
technology  electronics. 

Major  manufacturers  are  now  re- 
quired to  report  their  air  emissions  of 
350  of  these  substances.  The  data  is 
sunrmiarized  in  what  is  called  a  Toxics 
Release  Inventory  by  the  E'^'A.  The 
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current  one  showed  12.7  billion  pounds 
of  emissions  in  1987.  It  is  thought  that 
the  2.7  billion  pounds  of  air  emissions 
are  only  one-fifth  of  the  actual  total 
since  not  all  air  toxics  are  covered  and 
only  major  industries  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  of  the  economy  are  re 
quired  to  collect  data.  The  10  billion 
pounds  would  be  a  better  estimate 
counting  other  industry,  cars,  trucks. 
and  all  the  small  sources. 

The  largest  amounts  of  emis-sions 
were  in  the  State  of  Texas— 240  mil- 
lion pounds;  in  Ohio,  173  million 
pounds;  Louisiana.  138  million  pounds; 
Termessee.  135  million  pounds;  and  m 
the  State  of  Virginia.  132  million 
pounds. 

Although  these  air  toxics  can  cause 
many  adverse  health  effects,  cancer  is 
our  principal  concern;  25  percent  of  all 
Americans  die  of  cancer.  There  are  1 
million  new  cancer  cases  reported  each 
year  and  470.000  fatalities  from  this 
disease. 

Most  of  those  deaths  are  related  to 
illnesses  caused,  as  we  know,  by  smok- 
ing and  poor  diet.  A  small  but  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  cancers  are 
caused  by  exposure  to  environmental 
pollutants. 

In  a  1989  study  examining  the  po- 
tential cancer-causing  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  air  toxics,  EPA  estimated  a  na- 
tional annual  cancer  incidence  of  ap- 
proximately 2,700  cases  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  some  15  to  40  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants. That  would  mean  that  190.000 
Americans  alive  today  might  be  ex- 
pected to  contract  cancer  from  expo- 
sure to  air  toxics.  That  is  taking  the 
2,700  annually  times  our  average  70- 
year  life  span— 190.000  Americans 
alive  today  are  likely  to  die  from  expo- 
sure to  air  toxics. 

Again.  I  say  this  estimate  is  conserv- 
ative. It  may  be  low.  as  there  are  a 
much  larger  number  of  air  pollutants 
that  have  been  identified  than  the  15 
to  40  on  this  list  and  they  have  been 
identified  as  potentially  toxic. 

In  1987.  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  in  California  re- 
leased a  study  on  ambient  concentra- 
tions of  approximately  20  air  toxics  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  Based  on  that 
data  and  extrapolating  that  data  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  cancer  inci- 
dence attributable  to  toxic  air  pollu- 
tion may  be  projected  as  high  as 
500,000  fatal  cases  for  those  Ameri- 
cans alive  today— not  190,000  but 
500.000. 

And  these  estimates  are  based  on 
studies  of  only  a  small  number  of  pol- 
lutants. The  EPA  estimate  is  based  on 
a  series  of  studies  for  15  to  40  pollut- 
ants. The  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District  looked  at  20  pol- 
lutants—not including  products  of 
combustion  like  dioxins  and  furans 
which  may  be  among  the  most  potent 
threats.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  air 
toxics  legislation  before  the  Senate 
lists  200  substances  for  control.  OSHA 


has  regulated  about  500  substances  in 
the  workplace.  And  a  handful  of 
States  with  active  air  toxics  programs 
have  set  standards  for  708  different 
pollutants  a  pomt  I  recall  the  current 
Presiding  Officer  bringing  home  to  me 
about  6  months  ago  a.s  we  were  work- 
ing on  finding  an  appropriate  number 
which  now  ends  up  bemg  about  200  in 
this  bill. 

An  estimate  of  cancer  risks  based  on 
exposure  to  only  20  or  40  substances 
certainly  understates  the  risk  that  this 
pollution  presents  to  public  health. 

The  overall  number  of  cancer  cases 
is  only  one  dimension  of  the  problem. 
Another  dimension  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  risk  is  not  spread  evenly. 
Those  living  near  large  chemical 
plants  or  in  concentrated  urban  corri- 
dors face  much  higher  risks  than  most 
Americans.  So,  it  is  also  an  equity 
issue. 

EPA  has  examined  cancer  risks  at 
more  than  2,600  industrial  facilities 
acro.ss  the  United  States  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  promulgate  air  toxics  regula- 
tions. At  more  than  one-quarter  of 
these  facilities,  toxic  emissions  pro- 
duced cancer  risks  greater  than  1  in 
10.000  for  people  living  nearest  these 
plants.  That  is  1  additional  cancer  for 
each  10.000  persons  exposed  to  emis- 
sions from  these  plants  at  the  higher 
levels. 

The  1987  South  Coast  study  which  I 
cited  a  moment  ago  cancer  risks  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  for  the  mix  of  air 
pollutants  from  industrial  sources, 
highway  fuels  and  small  business  to 
exceed  l-in-1,000  not  l-in-10,000.  but  1- 
in- 1.000.  For  1.000  people  living  near 
this  exposure,  at  least  one  will  die  out 
of  every  thousand.  It  seems  to  me 
these  are  extraordinarily  high  risks. 
Based  on  the  actual  ambient  concen- 
trations recorded  as  part  of  the  study, 
cancer  deaths  from  air  toxics  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  were 
projected  at  22  people  per  year. 

OMB  Director  Richard  Darman  was 
quoted  in  the  press  last  summer  as 
saying  that  the  chance  of  dying  from 
exposure  to  air  toxics  is  about  the 
same  as  the  chance  of  being  hit  by 
lightening.  And  therefore,  we  should 
take  the  money  that  would  be  spent 
implementing  this  program  and  spend 
it  buying  every  American  a  pair  of 
rubber  sole  shoes.  I  do  not  know  if 
that  is  an  accurate  quote  or  not.  But  it 
is  certainly  not  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  air  toxics  problem.  Here 
is  why. 

Lightening  is  a  random  event  spread- 
ing a  small  risk  of  death  approximate- 
ly evenly  across  the  whole  population. 
Toxic  air  pollution  from  industrial 
sources  is.  on  the  other  hand,  not 
random.  The  risks  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Those  living  near  large 
chemical  and  manufacturing  plants  or 
in  highly  developed  urban  areas  face 
much  larger  risks  than  the  general 
population  as  a  whole. 


It  is  not  just  a  question  of  inci- 
dence—small risks  widely  distributed. 
It  is  also  a  question  of  equity.  We  must 
not  allow  a  few  Americans  to  face  very 
high  cancer  risks  that  are  the  darkside 
of  the  chemical  revolution?  An  esoter- 
ic discussion  of  national  cancer  statis- 
tics doesn't  tell  the  whole  story,  here. 

Those  Americans  living  near  these 
big  plants  and  facing  these  high  risks 
of  toxic  air  pollution  are  like  lighten- 
ing rods  in  our  chemical  society.  They 
need  the  measure  of  protection  afford- 
ed by  this  bill. 

And  it  is  not  just  cancer.  Only  a 
third  to  a  half  of  these  chemicals  are 
suspected  of  causing  cancer.  The  rest 
are  on  the  list  because  of  other  ad- 
verse effects:  birth  defects,  genetic 
mutation,  reproductive  disfunction, 
nuerotoxicity.  damage  to  internal 
organs— the  kidneys  and  the  liver, 
principally— accumulation  in  the 
tissue  of  fish  and  birds. 

In  fact,  many  of  these  pollutants 
have  a  health  effect  which  has  already 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  this 
debate.  They  are  ozone  precursors. 
They  are  volatile  organic  compounds 
which  combine  with  nitrogen  oxides  in 
the  atmosphere  to  form  smog.  The  air 
toxics  provisions  of  title  III  in  this  bill 
would  likely  be  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  ozone  controls  alone,  not 
counting  its  impact  on  air  toxics. 

Air  pollution  has  also  become  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  water  pollution.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  most  serious  toxic  pol- 
lution including  PCB's  in  Lake  Superi- 
or and  50  percent  in  Lake  Michigan  is 
fallout  from  the  air  and  not  from 
sewage  or  industrial  discharges  to  the 
lakes  or  the  watershed. 

Mercury  has  also  become  a  signifi- 
cant water  pollutant  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Mercury  bioaccumulates 
in  the  tissue  of  fish  and  may  affect  or- 
ganisms all  up  the  food  chain  includ- 
ing waterfowl  and  man.  All  of  the 
lakes  in  Michigan  are  posted  with 
warnings.  Pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren shouldn't  eat  the  fish  at  all. 
Healthy  adults  should  not  have  more 
than  one  meal  of  fish  per  week  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Chafee  mentioned  mercury 
in  his  comments  yesterday.  And  on 
Monday  I  am  going  to  have  a  map 
here  showing  the  20  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  posted  lakes  or 
rivers  for  mercury  contamination,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 

Last  fall  our  committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  toxic  air  pollution  problem. 
One  of  the  most  moving  statements  I 
have  ever  heard  before  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  occurred  when  one  of 
the  witnesses  addressed  the  mercury 
contamination  problem.  The  witness 
was  Robert  Miller  who  is  Director  of 
Air  Quality  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about  one 
of  the  most  important  environmental  issues 


confronting  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  and,  I 
hope  I'll  be  able  to  convince  you,  the  [most] 
important  environmental  issues  facing  the 
nation. 

As  I  was  trying  to  clear  my  mind  last 
night  of  what  faced  me  this  morning.  I  was 
forcing  my  mind  to  think  about  my  trip  up 
north  that  I  have  planned  in  2  weeks.  As  I 
was  doing  that,  an  image  came  to  mind  that 
sort  of  put  in  focus  the  message  I  want  to 
give  you  this  morning.  And  that  was  the 
image  of  a  father  and  son  going  north  on  a 
fishing  trip  sitting  around  the  camp  fire 
preparing  the  fish  that  they  caught  during 
the  day,  but  having  to  be  worried  whether 
eating  those  fish  was  going  to  affect  their 
health. 

The  Great  Lakes,  like  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
contain,  in  all  of  the  States,  a  warning,  just 
like  the  Surgeon  General's  warning,  that 
says  "Caution:  this  product  can  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health." 

And  it's  not  just  the  Great  Lakes.  We  now 
have  a  fish  advisory  for  every  lake  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  against  eating  the  fish  or 
moderating  your  consumption  of  fish  be- 
cause of  the  toxics  that  are  in  them.  Re- 
search indicates  that  air  toxics  deposition 
contributes  from  46  to  99  percent  of  the 
lead,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  PCB's  and  up 
to  97  percent  of  the  DDT  entering  the 
Great  Lakes. 

That  was  the  heart  of  Mr.  Millers 
testimony. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  why  I  am  so 
interested  in  this  air  toxics  issue.  I  fish 
with  all  four  of  my  sons  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Miller  said  it 
a  lot  better  than  I  could. 

HISTORY  OF  SECTION  112 

Section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
adopted  in  1970  requires  EPA  to  list 
each  hazardous  air  pollutant  which  is 
likely  to  cause  an  increase  in  death  or 
serious  illness.  Within  1  year  after  list- 
ing EPA  is  to  establish  emissions 
standards  which  would  apply  to 
sources  of  the  listed  pollutant  "provid- 
ing an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect public  health." 

In  the  18  years  of  administering  sec- 
tion 112.  EPA  has  listed  only  eight  pol- 
lutants: mercury,  beryllium,  asbestos, 
vinyl  chloride,  benzene,  radionuclides, 
inorganic  arsenic  and  coke  oven  emis- 
sions. 

No  standard  has  been  promulgated 
for  coke  oven  emissions,  and  for  many 
other  pollutants  only  a  few  of  the 
source  categories  emitting  the  sub- 
stance are  actually  regulated.  For  in- 
stance, mercury  is  a  listed  substance, 
but  mercury  emissions  from  power- 
plant  boilers,  which  are  exempt  from 
the  standards,  are  contributing  to 
high  mercury  levels  which  cause  lakes 
to  be  posted  in  these  20  States.  Coal 
combustion  contributes  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  mercury  emissions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude my  presentation  today  at  that 
point,  as  the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I 
just  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  much  more  to  the  issue  of 
toxic  air  pollutants  and  the  effect  that 
they  have  in  this  country  than  what  I 


have  seen  in  any  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vertising opposing  this  bill. 

I  intend  to  spend  as  much  time  as  is 
necessary  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
convince  the  people  who  propose  those 
ads.  the  people  in  the  administration 
who  have  bought  into  the  notion  that 
cost  is  all  that  counts  in  an  economic 
sense,  that  this  section  of  the  bill  has 
been  crafted  not  only  with  the  public 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country  in 
mind,  but  the  economics  of  this  great 
Nation  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President, 
today  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
most  important  environmental  legisla- 
tion the  101st  Congress  will  face.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  is  one  of  the  key  Federal 
programs  designed  to  protect  our  nat- 
ural environment. 

This  legislation  breaks  a  longstand- 
ing impasse  in  Congress  on  updating 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  has  been  a  full  13 
years  since  this  legislation  was  last  up- 
dated, and  it  is  desperately  needed. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  is  truly  critical  to 
protecting  the  health  of  Americans 
and  the  health  of  their  environment. 

I  hope  we  can  move  quickly  to  adopt 
new  legislation  to  update  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
providing  the  leadership  to  help  move 
acid  rain  legislation.  Without  his  sup- 
port. I  believe  that  parochial  interests 
would  continue  to  stall  legislation  to 
control  acid  rain. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee and  Senate  leadership  for  support- 
ing rapid  action  on  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  updates  the  Nation's 
principal  air-quality  law  in  the  key 
areas  of  controlling  the  release  of 
toxics,  reducing  urban  air  pollution 
and  fighting  acid  rain.  Each  of  these 
actions  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  of  Americans  and  the  health  of 
their  environment. 

It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  costs  of 
implementing  this  legislation.  But  the 
cost  of  not  updating  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting the  law  that  I  expect  the 
Senate  will  pass.  If  we  continue  to 
allow  our  Nation's  waterways  to  be 
made  sterile  by  acid  rain,  there  will  be 
real  costs.  If  high  concentrations  of 
urban  smog  and  other  pollutants  are 
left  unabated,  there  will  be  real  costs. 
Toxics  released  to  the  atmosphere 
have  real  costs  by  poisoning  Ameri- 
can's and  our  fertile  environment.  It  is 
correct,  there  are  costs  to  this  legisla- 
tion, but  the  costs  of  not  acting  are 
even  greater. 

There  are  several  areas  where  I  be- 
lieve this  particular  legislation  can  be 
improved.  I  believe  we  should  move 
further  toward  the  concept  of  polluter 
pays,  while  maintaining  this  legisla- 
tion's already  high  standards  for  re- 
ducing air  pollution. 


My  greatest  concern  is  that  the 
Senate  stick  to  its  position  that  those 
responsible  for  pollution  should  pay 
for  cleaning  it  up.  I  will  strongly 
oppose  any  cost-sharing  amendments 
that  place  the  burden  for  cleaning  up 
dirty  plants  on  those  that  have  al- 
ready taken  the  environmentally  re- 
sponsible action  and  cut  emissions. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  already  en- 
acted the  Nation's  toughest  acid  rain 
control  law.  We  have  already  cut  our 
emission  of  SOj  by  40  percent.  Wiscon- 
sin is  more  than  willing  to  do  its  part 
to  reduce  acid  rain.  We  also  recognize 
that  this  is  an  international  problem 
that  needs  international  cooperation 
as  well  as  a  strong  U.S.  law. 

But  Wisconsin  utility  consumers 
who  have  already  paid  for  cleaning  up 
our  generating  plants  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  for  the  cleanup  of  plants 
that  have  continued  to  foul  our  air. 

I  note  particularly  that  some  of  the 
lowest  utility  rates  in  the  Nation  are 
in  areas  served  by  the  dirtiest  generat- 
ing facilities.  The  States  and  utilities 
that  have  already  acted  and  cut  their 
emission  rates  should  not  be  asked  to 
pay  twice  for  the  fight  against  acid 
rain.  Instead,  the  burden  for  cleaning 
up  plants  should  be  placed  on  those 
that  use  them. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  stick  to 
the  principle  of  allowing  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  on  how  to  reduce  the 
emission  of  pollution  while  sticking  to 
tough  environmental  standards.  Pro- 
tecting our  environment  has  to  take 
the  first  priority,  but  we  should  invest 
our  financial  resources  where  we  know 
they  can  accomplish  the  most. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  can  be  worked 
out  to  address  some  unique  situations 
in  Wisconsin.  I  believe  these  amend- 
ments will  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
not  increasing  the  emission  of  air  pol- 
lutants while  allowing  compliance 
with  this  legislation. 

First,  the  issue  of  downwind  ozone 
nonattairunent.  The  six  southeastern 
counties  of  Wisconsin  are  adjacent  to 
another  ozone  nonattairunent  area- 
Chicago.  Because  air  pollution  moves 
with  the  prevailing  winds,  air  quality 
in  these  counties  is  seriously  impaired 
by  activities  in  Chicago.  In  short, 
much  of  the  air  pollution  in  these  six 
counties  originates  outside  of  our 
State. 

The  difficulty  this  poses  is  that  the 
Nation's  most  polluted  urban  areas  are 
given  a  much  more  generous  timetable 
for  meeting  air-quality  standards.  Chi- 
cago will  have  5  more  years  to  meet 
air-quality  standards  than  these  Wis- 
consin counties  will  have.  That  means 
that  while  Wisconsin  is  expected  to 
comply  with  much  higher  air-quality 
standards.  Chicago  will  still  be  allowed 
to  produce  pollution  at  a  higher  rate, 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  these  coun- 
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ties  will  be  found  in  violation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  because  of  actions 
taking  place  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  an  upwind  State. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Chica 
go  has  no  sympathy  for  our  plight.  In 
fact,  our  two  States  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  cooperate  in  address- 
ing the  regional  air  pollution  problem. 
They  are  pledging  an  unprecedented 
$11  million  to  identify  how  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  fails  to  recognize 
this  interstate  problem,  and  to  provide 
a  rational  method  of  resolving  it.  I  am 
very  optimistic  that  we  can  resolve 
this  dilemma,  because  all  of  the  par- 
ties involved  want  to  press  for  the  ear- 
liest possible  reduction  in  pollutants. 

To  help  accomplish  this.  I  intend  to 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  committee. 
So  that  all  interested  parties  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  this  situation 
and  this  possible  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Downwind  Ozone  Nonattainment 
Amendment 

The  following  amendment  to  sections  181, 
183  and  186  provides  for  special  treatment 
of  certain  downwind  ozone  nonattainment 
areas  when  those  areas  are  subject  to  inter- 
state transport  of  pollutants  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  impact  an  area's  capability  to 
attain  the  ambient  air  quality  standard.  The 
scope  of  the  amendment  includes  initial 
classification  flexibility,  delay  of  failure  to 
attain  and  reclassification  provisions  and 
designation  of  the  Lake  Michigan  Airshed 
as  an  ozone  transF)ort  region. 

The  amendment  to  section  181  provides 
the  Administrator  some  limited  flexibility 
for  initial  classification  of  ozone  nonattain- 
ment areas  subject  to  criteria  including  the 
number  of  ozone  exceedances.  transport 
into  or  out  of  the  area,  and  the  mix  of 
sources  and  air  pollutants  in  the  area. 

The  amendment  section  183  recognizes 
the  need  in  certain  downwind  nonattain- 
ment areas  to  delay  the  reclassification  to  a 
higher  category,  the  schedule  of  additional 
control  requirements,  the  increased  source 
fees,  and  the  expanded  inventory  and 
RACT  requirements.  The  provision  applies 
to  areas  in  established  transport  regions  im- 
pacted by  significant  upwind  source  areas 
and  remains  effective  until  the  upwind  area 
has  met  all  VOC  reductions  required  by  the 
Act  for  its  classification.  At  that  time,  the 
failure  to  attain  provisions  would  impact 
both  areas,  triggering  reclassification  and.  if 
interstate  transport  remains  an  issue,  a  new 
set  of  regional  control  strategies  would  have 
to  be  established  through  the  ozone  trans- 
port commission  and  SIP  processes. 

The  amendment  to  section  186  establishes 
an  ozone  transport  region  for  the  Lake 
Michigan  four  state  region. 

Amend  section  181. (a): 

Sec.  181.(a)  In  line  20  insert  after  "exceed- 
ed" ".  using  the  design  value  for  the  area". 

Create  a  new  subsection  181. (e): 

Sec.  181.  (e)  Classification  of  Border- 
line Areas.— In  classifying  an  area  under 


paragraph  (a),  if  an  area  would  be  classified 
In  another  rategory  if  the  design  value  in 
the  area  were  5  percent  greater  or  5  percent 
less  than  the  level  on  which  such  classifica- 
tion would  be  based,  the  Administrator  may. 
in  his  discretion,  by  the  procedure  required 
under  paragraph  (bi.  adjust  the  classifica- 
tion to  place  the  area  in  such  other  catego- 
ry. In  making  such  adjustment,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  consider  the  number  of  exceed- 
ances of  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  ozone  in  the  area,  the 
level  of  pollution  transport  between  the 
area  and  other  affected  areas,  and  the  mix 
of  sources  and  air  pollutants  in  the  area. 

Create  a  new  sub.section  183. (f): 

Sec  183.  (f)  Certain  Downwind  Nonat- 
tainment Areas  -  If  a  state  containing  an 
ozone  nonattainment  area  in  an  ozone 
transport  region  is  located  downwind  of  an- 
other ozone  nonattainment  area  in  the 
ozone  transport  region  which  is  classified  at 
an  equivalent  or  higher  category  under  sec- 
tion 181(a)  and  the  state  has  submitted  an 
approvable  plan,  has  implemented  the  ap- 
proved plan  and  has  achieved  the  emission 
reductions  required  under  paragraph  (b)(2) 
and  (3)(B)  through  the  applicable  attain- 
ment date,  the  state,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  181(c)  or  184(d)  or  para- 
graph (b)(3)(B)  and  (7)  of  this  section,  shall 

not  be  required  to  be  reclassified: 

not  be  required  to  reduce  volatile  organic 
compound  emissions  after  the  applicable  at- 
tainment date  except  in  accord  with  an  ap- 
proved plan 

not  be  required  to  implement  paragraph 
(b)(7):  and 

have  an  extension  of  the  attainment  date 
until  the  upwind  nonattainment  area  has 
achieved  the  emission  reductions  required 
under  par.(bi(3>(B). 

Amend  section  186.  (ai: 

Sec.  186.  (a)  Ozone  Transport  Regions.— 
1 1 )  The  area  comprising  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware.  Maine.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Ver- 
mont, and  Virginia,  and  the  consolidated 
metropolitan  statistical  area  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  established  as  an 
ozone  transport  region.  (2)  The  area  com- 
prising the  State  of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  is  established  as  an 
ozone  transport  region.  (3)  The  Administra- 
tor may  add  any  State  or  portion  of  a  State 
to  any  region  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  establish  other  ozone  transport  re- 
gions, consisting  of  two  or  more  States, 
when  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  interstate  transport  of  air  pollutants 
from  such  State  or  States  significantly  con- 
tributes to  concentrations  of  ozone  or  ozone 
precursors  in  any  nonattainment  area  in  an- 
other State  classified  under  section  181(a) 
as  a  moderate,  serious,  severe,  or  extreme 
area  for  ozone.  (4)  The  ozone  transport  com- 
mission established  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  ozone  transport  region  may  remove  any 
State  or  portion  of  a  State  from  the  region 
if  the  commission  determines  that  the  con- 
trol of  emissions  in  that  State  or  portion  of 
a  State  pursuant  to  this  section  will  not  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  attainment  of 
the  primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  ozone  in  the  ozone  transport  region. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  the 
second  amendment  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  today  deals  with  the 
credits  created  under  this  legislation 
for  the  reduction  in  airborne  toxics. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a 
proponent  of  reducing  airborne  toxics. 


In  fact,  airborne  toxics  are  the  leading 
source  of  pollution  in  the  upper  Great 
Lakes,  This  phenomenon  is  a  real 
threat  to  my  constituents,  so  much  so 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  adopt- 
ed a  tough  state  toxic  control  pro- 
gram. 

This  program,  which  Wisconsin 
adopted  18  months  ago,  regulates  400 
airborne  toxics.  The  proposed  Federal 
program  will  control  less  than  half  of 
the  materials  regulated  under  the 
State  law.  Unlike  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  State  program  is  in  place  now 
and  is  actually  controlling  toxic  emis- 
sions. 

This  proposed  legislation,  however, 
penalizes  States  which  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly on  their  own  to  reduce  the 
emission  of  airborne  toxics.  I  recognize 
that  the  committee  is  seeking  to  press 
for  the  control  of  pollutants  that 
would  not  be  controlled  otherwise.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  failing  to  make 
credits  available  for  emissions  reduced 
under  State  programs  creates  numer- 
ous environmental  problems. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it.  the 
committee  proposal  rewards  the  bad 
guys.  The  States  that  have  dragged 
their  feet  to  reduce  emissions  come 
out  the  best  under  this  program.  The 
voluntary  credits  are  fully  available  to 
those  States,  while  States  that  have 
acted  responsibly  are  penalized  by  the 
lack  of  available  credits. 

This  discourages  States  from  acting 
on  their  own,  and  from  improving  on 
Federal  law.  Wisconsin's  law,  like  that 
of  other  States,  is  broader  than  the 
proposed  Federal  law.  If  this  proposal 
is  adopted,  I  expect  that  many  States 
will  repeal  their  laws  and  allow  the 
Federal  law  to  be  the  only  operative 
regulation. 

The  result— if  you  can  believe  it- 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  emission  of 
toxics.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  this 
around— and  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive I  will  be  offering  an  amendment, 
which  I  hope  will  also  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Voluntary  Toxics  Reduction  Definition 
The  following  amendment  removes  the 
potential  penalty  to  hazardous  air  pollutant 
sources  complying  with  State  and  local  haz- 
ardous emission  regulations  by  providing 
them  equivalent  access  as  that  given  un- 
regulated sources  to  either  an  alternate 
emission  limit  or  a  five-year  compliance  ex- 
tension depending  on  when  the  reductions 
are  made. 

112(i)(6)(D).  For  purposes  of  tjrtis  para- 
graph, the  term  "voluntary"  means  not  oth- 
erwise required  by  a  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law  or  regulation. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  an- 
other concern  I  have  deals  with  incen- 
tives to  use  ethanol  in  ozone  nonat- 


tainment areas.  Ethanol  can  be  an  im- 
portant contributor  to  reducing  one 
form  of  pollution— carbon  monoxide. 
However,  because  of  the  low  vapor 
pressure  necessary  to  evaporate  etha- 
nol, it  can  add  to  another  pollution 
problem— ozone.  In  warm  weather, 
more  ozone  is  formed  with  the  use  of 
ethanol  fuels  than  would  be  formed 
with  the  use  of  gasoline. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  encourage  the 
use  of  ethanol  in  ozone  nonattainment 
areas  in  hot  weather.  To  solve  this 
problem.  States  should  have  the  abili- 
ty to  override  Federal  law  and  discour- 
age the  use  of  ethanol.  Again,  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
can  be  agreed  upon.  This  amendment 
actually  reduces  air  pollution,  and  will 
not  impose  an  undue  regulatory 
burden  on  anyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ethanol  Blends  in  Ozone  Nonattainment 
Areas  Amendment 

SUMMARY 

The  following  amendment  removes  the 
Federal  preemption  of  States  containing 
ozone  nonattainment  areas  which  prevents 
a  State  from  adopting  a  more  restrictive 
ethanol  gasoline  blend  Reid  vapor  pressure 
waiver  as  an  ozone  control  strategy. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  LANGUAGE 

Insert  after  paragraph  (4)  [Sec. 
211(h)(4)]: 

(5)  A  State  which  contains  an  ozone  non- 
attainment  area  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  adopting  a  lower  Reid  vapor  pressure 
than  that  established  under  par.  (4)  for  fuel 
blends  containing  gasoline  and  10  per 
centum  denatured  anhydrous  ethanol  if  the 
State  demonstrates  that  the  higher  Reid 
vapor  pressure  established  under  par.  (4)  is 
contrary  to  the  ozone  control  strategy  in 
the  State's  implementation  plan. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I 
also  think  it  is  important  to  correct  a 
technical  mistake  in  the  drafting  of 
the  committee  bill.  I  believe  this  is  a 
mistake  made  by  the  EPA,  not  by  the 
committee  or  its  staff.  My  amendment 
simply  adds  two  existing  generating 
facilities  to  the  list  of  affected  sources 
and  units  in  phase  I  and  II  (table  A). 
These  are  existing  facilities  that  meet 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  on  the  list. 
Again,  this  amendment  will  not  add  to 
the  creation  of  SOj.  I  believe  it  is 
purely  technical  in  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Support  Paragraph  for  Alma  4  and  Alma  5 
IN  Table  A— Section  404 

Dairy  land  Power  Cooperative's  (DPC) 
Alma  units  4  and  5,  totaling  136MWe,  are 
part  of  a  200MWe  coal-fired  steam  electric 
facility  with  a  common  stack.  Under  the 
phase  I  provisions  of  S1630,  only  table  A 
units  are  affected.  Since  DPC  will  reduce 


emissions  of  SO,  from  Alma  4-5  in  order  to 
meet  the  State's  acid  rain  requirements  of 
1993,  we  desired  to  include  Alma  4  and  5  on 
table  A.  This  would  allow  DPC  to  gain  al- 
lowances for  these  units  in  both  phase  I  and 
II.  and  bank  the  excess  emission  reductions. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  fi- 
nally, a  nuclear  generating  facility  was 
recently  retired  in  Wisconsin.  The 
committee  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
offsetting  this  loss  in  generating  ca- 
pacity by  adding  to  the  emission  base- 
line. This  amendment  will  have  a  mini- 
mal impact  on  SO2  generation.  Clear- 
ly, it  should  be  added  to  the  base. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Support  Paragraph  for  La  Crosse  Boiling 

Water     Reactor     (LACBWR)     Capacity 

Factor  Inclusion  to  Genoa  «3  in  Table 

A 

Dairyland  Power  Cooperative  (DPC)  oper- 
ated Genoa  «2.  a  50MWe  nuclear  power 
plant,  over  the  baseline  development  years 
of  1985,  1986.  and  1987.  This  nuclear  unit 
was  retired  prematurely  in  1987  due  to  li- 
censing difficulties  and  other  regulatory  dis- 
incentives. Since  DPC  must  now  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  nuclear  generation  with  coal- 
fired  generation.  DPC  wishes  to  increase  the 
phase  I  and  phase  II  allowances  for  Genoa 
«3  by  the  amount  Genoa  «2  (LACBWR) 
generated  in  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

The  following  changed  table  A  imple- 
ments these  two  changes: 

TABLE  A 


stale.  Wisconsin,  plant  name 

Unit 

Pliasei 

aUow 

ancK 

Ptiase 

II 
allow 
ancK 

Alma     

Eagewalef                _ „ 

la  f/iK-wfrfmi          

i 

2.370 
4.3?0 
24,700 
21.550 
6,010 

i.m 

5,220 
5,140 
7,510 
9.670 
12.000 
16,200 
1580C 

1,140 
2,070 
U,90C 
10  330 

Nelson  Dewey 

Norlfi  Oak  Oeek. 

Pullam         

^M  Oak  CiHk 

2,880 
3,210 
2,510 
2,470 
3,600 
4  640 

5  780 
7  770 
7,580 

Alternative  Language  to  Address  the 

RetiTement  of  LACBWR 

Section  402 

An  Alternative  for  LACBWR  (New  Lan- 
guage is  Underlined) 

(d)  The  term  "baseline"  means  the  annual 
quantity  of  fossil  fuel  consumed,  measured 
in  millions  of  British  Thermal  Units 
(  "mmBTUs ").  by  an  affected  unit,  calculat- 
ed as  follows: 

(4)  In  the  event  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
steam-electric  existing  unit  or  units  removes 
or  has  removed  from  ser\'ice  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  facility  which  was  in  oper- 
ation during  calendar  years  1985,  1986,  or 
1987,  the  baseline  for  the  steam-electric  ex- 
isting unit  or  units  that  will  provide  electri- 
cal generation  to  compensate  for  the  remov- 
al from  service  of  the  nuclear  electric  gener- 
ating facility  shall  be  adjusted  to  account 
for  the  mmBTU  in  fuel  which  would  have 
been  consumed  by  the  steam-electric  exist- 
ing unit  or  units  hsul  the  nuclear  electric 
generating  facility  been  removed  from  serv- 
ice prior  to  January  1,  1985. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President, 
there  are  two  additional  areas  of  con- 
cern to  Wisconsin.  These  are  provi- 
sions to:  First,  increase  the  flexibility 
of  utilities  in  meeting  SO,  standards; 
and  second,  a  provision  by  which  a  ge- 
ographic anomaly  has  made  the  con- 
struction of  a  tail  stack  necessary 
under  existing  law  to  meet  ambient 
standards. 

At  this  point,  I  have  not  completed 
the  preparation  of  amendments  that 
do  not  add  to  the  total  emission  of 
SO2.  Those  calculations  are  being 
made,  and  I  hope  to  offer  them  later. 

I  hope  that  we  can  work  out  these 
difficulties,  and  create  an  effective 
clean  air  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  F»resident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  F*residing 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  DE-VTELOPMENTS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  LIBYA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  77 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1,  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
July  19,  1989,  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Libya  that 
was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  of  January  7,  1986.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50 
U.S.C,  1641(c);  section  204(c)  of  the 
International     Emergency     Economic 
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Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703(c) 
("lEEPA");  and  section  505(c)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9<c). 

2.  Since  my  last  report  on  July  19, 
1989,  there  have  been  no  amendments 
to  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations. 
31  C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  "Regula- 
tions"), administered  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  ( 'PAC")  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Addi- 
tionally, since  July  19.  1989.  there 
have  been  no  amendments  or  changes 
to  orders  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation implementing  aspects  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12543  relating  to  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  air 
transportation,  respectively. 

3.  During  the  current  6-month 
period,  PAC  has  issued  a  limited 
number  of  specific  licenses  to  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  activities  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  by  the  Regula- 
tions. Under  PAC  licensing  procedures. 
23  individuals  registered  to  travel  to  or 
remain  in  Libya  with  Libyan  immedi- 
ate family  members.  Pewer  than  15  li- 
censing actions  were  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Libya. 

4.  Various  enforcement  actions  men- 
tioned in  prior  reports  continue  to  be 
pursued.  As  reported  previously,  seven 
former  officers  of  a  Libyan  student 
group  operating  under  PAC  license 
were  convicted  in  November  1988  for 
the  unauthorized  use  of  student  funds 
in  violation  of  the  Regulations.  In 
May  1989.  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia, 
seven  individuals  associated  with  the 
student  group  were  convicted  of  relat- 
ed charges  of  conspiracy,  wire  fraud, 
aiding  and  abetting,  and  credit  card 
fraud.  Their  sentences  ranged  from  60 
days'  to  7  years"  imprisonment  with 
fines  of  up  to  $8,000. 

In  July  1989  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ices seized  a  shipment  of  U.S.-origin 
electrical  distribution  and  control 
equipment  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
valued  at  $7,679  for  an  attempted  ille- 
gal transshipment  from  Canada  to 
Libya  through  the  United  States.  In 
October  1989  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
seized  a  shipment  of  computer  equip- 
ment valued  at  $7,500  for  an  attempt- 
ed illegal  transshipment  to  Libya 
through  the  Netherlands.  Redelivery 
of  the  goods  from  the  Netherlands  to 
New  York  was  effected  prior  to  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  in  New  York. 

In  August  1989,  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  a 
Federal  grand  jury  returned  a  four- 
count  criminal  indictment  charging  a 
U.S.  firm  and  two  of  its  corporate  offi- 
cers with  unlicensed  shipment  of 
43.400  pounds  of  chemicals  to  Libya  in 
April  1986.  Guilty  pleas  were  entered 
by  two  corporate  officers  and  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  at  a  Decem- 


ber 4,  1989,  hearing.  Sentencing  is  ex- 
pected in  January  1990. 

During  the  current  reporting  period, 
PAC  determined  that  the  Government 
of  Libya  had  illegally  transferred  cer- 
tain of  its  physical  assets  in  the 
United  States  to  a  Libyan  student  or- 
ganization at  the  time  the  sanctions 
were  imposed.  In  October  1989  FAC 
ordered  the  assets  sold  at  auction  with 
the  proceeds  deposited  into  a  blocked 
account  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month 
period  from  July  19,  1989,  through  the 
present  time  that  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  au- 
thorities conferred  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Libyan  national  emergency  are 
estimated  at  $425,776.  Personnel  costs 
were  largely  centered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control, 
the  Customs  Service,  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  and  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel),  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  National  Security  Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  25,  1990. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Consistent  with  section  1005  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  (Public 
Law  100-690),  I  am  today  pleased  to 
transmit  my  administration's  1990  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Strategy  for  con- 
gressional consideration  and  action. 

This  report  should  be  viewed  as  a 
companion  volume  to  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  that  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  September.  In  it  you 
will  find  a  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  Federal  drug  control  activities  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  principal  goal 
of  our  strategy,  however,  remains  the 
same:  to  reduce  the  level  of  illegal 
drug  use  in  America.  To  help  deter- 


mine the  most  effective  means  of  pur- 
suing that  objective,  my  administra- 
tion has  once  again  been  aided  by 
broad  consultation  with  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials, experts  in  the  fields  of  drug 
prevention,  treatment,  and  enforce- 
ment, and  hundreds  of  interested  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  The  result,  I 
believe,  is  a  truly  national  plan  to 
combat  the  illegal  use  of  drugs,  one 
that  will  bring  us  success  in  this  new 
decade. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  enthusiastic 
and  bipartisan  support  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy  last  year,  and  I  turn  to 
you  for  that  support  again.  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  shares 
my  desire  to  overcome  the  terrible 
scourge  of  drugs.  And  so  I  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  moving  quickly  to  fund  and 
implement  the  proposals  and  initia- 
tives contained  in  this  report.  Full  con- 
gressional support  of  this  national 
strategy  is  essential  if  we  are  to  give 
Americans  the  thorough  and  effective 
drug  control  policy  they  expect  and 
deserve. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:42  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2364)  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  it  asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the 
following  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce:  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  LuKEN,  Mr.  EcKART.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Tauke  (except  for  section  4 
of  the  House  bill  and  section  4  of  the 
Senate  amendment),  and  Mr.  Bliley 
(solely  for  section  4  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  4  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment). 

Additional  conferees  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (solely  for  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  House  bill  and  section  4 
of  the  Senate  amendment):  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Moor- 

HEAO. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Finance: 

Abraham  N.M.  Shashy,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  General  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'jce); 

Martin  H.  Gerry,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services:  and 

Gail  Roggin  Wilensky.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  22.  through  April  28.  1990. 
as  "National  Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  family  savings  accounts,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  earnings  on  such  accounts  will 
not  be  taxable,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  2024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  ground  water  policy  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN.    Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    DAN- 

FORTH.  Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain expiring  tax  provisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  employees  to  elect 
to  have  a  percentage  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee social  security  contributions  made  to 
a  qualified  pension  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Metz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.  2027.  A  bill  to  require  certain  procedur- 
al changes  in  the  United  States  district 
courts  in  order  to  promote  the  just,  speedy 
and  inexpensive  determination  of  civil  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,      Mr.      Johnston,      Mr. 

MoClure.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Wallop. 

Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.     DoMENici.      Mr.      Garn.     Mr. 

Gorton,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.   Kasten.  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.      LUGAR.      Mr.      Stevens.      Mr. 

Wilson.   Mr.   Simon,   and  Mr.   Hat- 
field): 
S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  10.  1990,  through  June  16, 
1990,     as     "Multiple-Use     Sustained-Yield 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  LlE- 

BERMAN.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.   Metz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  29,  1990.  through  May  5, 
1990,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  Re.s.  232.  Resolution  to  commend 
Cantor  Joseph  Wieselman  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole); 

S.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony and  document  production  by  Senate 
employee  and  representation  by  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  in  Springfield  Terminal  Rail- 
way Co.  V.  United  Transportation  Union. 
No.  88-0117  P:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  Res.  234.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  United  States  v.  Mark  J.  Haggerty. 
et  al.;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COATS: 

S.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  family  savings  ac- 
counts, to  provide  that  the  earnings  on 
such  accounts  will  not  be  taxable,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

family  savings  accounts 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  intended  to 
help  America's  families.  This  bill  will 
encourage  families  to  save  by  avoiding 
double  taxation  of  their  nest  eggs.  The 
family  savings  account  will  provide  a 
tax  incentive  for  first  home  purchases, 
education,  and  retirement. 

Every  session  of  Congress  since  I 
first  came  to  Washington  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  in  1980  I  have  in- 
troduced bills  for  first  time  homebuy- 
er's  savings  af^counts  and  education 
savings  accounts.  This  family  account 
combines  those  two  ideas  with  a  retire- 
ment IRA. 

Families  in  Indiana  and  throughout 
America  are  struggling  just  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  goal  of  savings  funds 
for  education  or  a  home  seems  impos- 
sible at  times.  This  has  hurt  both  fam- 
ilies and  the  Nation,  which  needs  sav- 
ings to  remain  competitive. 

It  seems  that  the  least  we  in  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  help  families  is  to  let 
them  keep  more  of  their  own  money. 
This  bill  will  permit  overtaxed  families 
to  keep  some  of  that  money  through 
family  savings  accounts.  I  hope  it  is 
given  careful  consideration  as  we  dis- 
cuss tax  reform  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2023 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

section  1    FAMILY  .SAVINGS  ACCOfNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  exempt  organizations)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

•PART  VIII-FAMILY  SAVINGS  ACCOITJTS 

Sec.   529.   Taxation   of   family  savings   ac- 
counts. 
•SEr.  52S.  taxation  of  family  savings  ac- 

COINTS 

'I a)  Exemption  From  Taxation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  family  savings  account  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Unrelated  business  incobce.- A 
family  savings  account  shall  be  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  511  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated  business 
income  of  charitable,  etc.  organizations). 

"(b)  Definition  of  Family  Savings  Ac- 
count.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  family  savings  account' 
means  a  trust  created  or  organized  in  the 
United  States  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  individual  and  his  beneficiaries,  but 
only  if  the  written  governing  instrument 
creating  the  trust  meets  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"(A)  The  trust  is  designated  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment  as  a  family  savings  ac- 
count. 

"(B)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  in  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an 
established  securities  market,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  contributions  from  another 
family  savings  account,  contributions  will 
not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable  year  in 
excess  of  $2,000. 

"(C)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
section  408(n))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  manner  in  which  that  person 
will  administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(D)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

"(E)  The  assets  of  the  account  may  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  individual  contributing  to  the  account, 
but.  if  more  than  one  individual  has  made 
contributions  to  the  account,  the  consent  of 
all  such  individuals  shall  be  required  for  any 
such  direction. 

"(F)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

"(G)  Contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
account  only  by  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  account  is  established,  the  indi- 
vidual's spouse,  and  the  individual's  parents 
or  children. 

•(H)  The  account  may  not  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  more  than  1  individual. 

••(I)  The  beneficiary  of  the  accoimt  may 
not  be  the  beneficiary  of  any  other  family 
savings  account. 

•■(2)  Stock,  etc..  to  be  valued  as  of  trans- 
fer DATE.— The  fair  market  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  on  which  transferred 
to  the  account.  If  the  date  of  transfer  falls 
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on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  public  legal  holi- 
day, then  the  fair  market  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  last  preceding 
trading  day  on  which  such  stocks,  bonds,  or 
securities  could  have  been  traded  on  an  es- 
tablished securities  market. 

"(c)  CojmtiBnrioN  Limits— For  purp>ose.s 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  smiount 
which  may  be  contributed  to  a  family  .sav- 
ings account  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000. 

"(2)  Rollover  coNTRiBtrrioNS.- No  roll 
over  contribution  may  be  made  to  a  family 
savings  account  established  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  unless  such  rollover  contribution 
is  a  contribution  of  a  distribution  or  pay 
ment  out  of  another  family  savings  account 
established  on  behalf  of  such  individual. 

■•(d)  Distribution  Rules.— For  purposes 
of  this  title— 

■(  1  >  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of  a 
qualified  distribution,  the  rules  of  para 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  408(d)  shall 
apply  to  any  distribution  from  a  family  sav- 
ings account. 

■■(2)  Treatment  or  qualified  distribu- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  a  qualified  distribution 
from  a  family  savings  account— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  distribution  shall 
not  be  includible  in  gross  income:  and 

•(B)  section  72(t)  shall  not  apply. 

■■(3)  Qualipieo  distribution.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
distribution'  means  any  distribution— 

■■(A)  made  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  individual  attains  age  59 '^2. 

"(B)  made  to  a  beneficiary  (or  to  the 
estate  of  an  individual)  on  or  after  the 
death  of  the  individual. 

"(C)  attributable  to  the  individual  becom 
ing  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7)).  or 

"(D)  which  is  a  qualified  special  purpose 
distribution  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (f)). 

"(4)  Rollovers.— Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  portion  of  any  payment  or  dis- 
tribution which,  within  60  days  of  receipt  of 
such  payment  or  distribution,  is  paid  into  a 
family  savings  account  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Individual  for  whom  the  account  from 
which  such  portion  is  transferred  was  main- 
tained. 

"(5)  EIxcess  coNTRiBtmoNS  returned 
betore  due  date  of  return.— Paragraph  1 1 ) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a 
family  savings  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (c)(  1 )  if— 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 

"(1)  Cessation  of  treatment  as  ac- 
count.- 

"(A)  In  general.- If  during  any  taxable 
year  of  an  individual  who  contributes  to  a 
family  savings  account— 

"(i)  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(li 
are  not  met,  or 

"(ii)  such  individual  engages  in  any  trans- 
action prohibited  by  section  4975  with  re- 
spect to  the  account. 


the  account  shall  cease  to  be  a  family  sav- 
ings account  as  of  the  first  day  of  that  tax- 
able year. 

"(Bi  Account  treated  as  DiSTRiBtrriNC  all 
its  assets.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  family  savings  account 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first 
day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph  (I)  of 
subsection  (d)  shall  apply  as  if  there  were  a 
distribution  on  such  first  day  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on  such 
first  day). 

■(2i  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity—If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  a  family  savings  ac- 
count is  established  uses  the  account  or  any 
portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan,  the 
portion  .so  used  shall  be  treated  as  distribut- 
ed to  that  individual. 

■(f)  Qualified  Special  Purpose  Distribu- 
tion—For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed )  In  general.— The  term   qualified  spe- 
cial purpose  distribution'  means— 

■  (A)  a  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tribution, or 

'■(B)  an  applicable  educational  distribu- 
tion. 

(2)   Distributions   used   to   purchase  a 

HOME    BY     first-time    HOMEBUYER.— For    pur- 

poses  of  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution'  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  a 
first-time  homebuyer  from  a  family  savings 
account  to  the  extent  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  used  by  the  individual  before 
the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  such  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived to  pay  qualified  acquisition  costs  with 
respect  to  a  principal  residence  for  such  in- 
dividual. 

■iB)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion—If— 

■lii  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed 
from  a  family  .savings  account  to  an  individ- 
ual for  purposes  of  being  used  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  'A),  and 

■■(iii  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  such  amount  cannot  be  so 
used. 

the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be 
paid  into  a  family  savings  account  as  provid- 
ed in  sub.section  (d)(4)  without  regard  to  the 
60-day  limit,  and,  if  so  paid  into  such  other 
account,  subsection  (d)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
such  amount. 

■(C)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 
ed) Qualified  acquisition  costs.— The 
term  qualified  acquisition  costs'  means  the 
costs  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  recon- 
structing a  residence.  Such  term  includes 
any  usual  or  reasonable  settlement,  financ- 
ing, or  other  closing  costs. 

■■(ii)  First-time  homebuyer.— The  term 
■first-time  homebuyer'  means  any  individual 
if  such  individual  had  no  present  ownership 
interest  in  a  principal  residence  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  principal  residence  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies. 

(iii)  Principal  residence.— The  term 
■principal  residence^  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

(iv)  Date  of  acquisition.— The  term 
date  of  acquisition^  means  the  date— 

(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  ac- 
quire the  principal  residence  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

■  (II)  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

■'(4)  Distributions  prom  family  savings 
accounts  for  educational  expenses.— 


"(A)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'applicable  educational 
distributions'  means  distributions  to  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  distributions  (not  otherwise  treated  as 
qualified  special  purpose  distributions,  de- 
termined after  application  of  paragraph  (3)) 
does  not  exceed  the  qualified  education  ex- 
penses of  the  individual  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  Qualified  education  expenses.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  edu- 
cation expenses'  means  tuition,  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of— 

"(I)  the  taxpayer. 

"(II)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(III)  the  taxpayer's  child  (as  defined  in 
section  151(c)(3))  or  grandchild, 
at   an   educational   institution   described   in 
section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii). 

"(ii)  Coordination  with  savings  bond 
PROVISIONS.— The  amount  of  qualified  edu- 
cation expenses  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  any  amount  excludable  from 
gross  income  under  section  135. 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 408(n>)  or  another  person  who  demon- 
strates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
that— 

"(l)  the  manner  in  which  he  will  adminis- 
ter the  account  will  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  the  custodial  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute 
a  family  savings  account  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custo- 
dian of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  thereof. 

"(i)  Reports.— The  trustee  of  a  family  sav- 
ings account  shall  make  such  reports  re- 
garding such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions, distributions,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  reg- 
ulations. The  reports  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
uals at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  by  those  regulations."' 

(b)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions.— Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excess  contributions  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts,  certain  section  403(b)  con- 
tracts, and  certain  individual  retirement  an- 
nuities) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "family  savings  accounts." 
after  "accounts."  in  the  heading  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following: 

"(2)  a  family  savings  account  (within  the 
mefining  of  section  529(b)),  or", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excess  CoNTRiatrriONs  to  Family 
Savings  Accounts.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  a  family  savings  ac- 
count, the  term  'excess  contributions'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  contribut- 


ed for  the  taxable  year  to  the  account  ex- 
ceeds the  amoimt  allowable  under  section 
529(c)(1)  for  such  taxable  year.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  any  contribution 
which  is  distributed  out  of  the  family  sav- 
ings account  in  a  distribution  to  which  sec- 
tion 529(d)(5)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  not  contributed." 

(d)  Contribution  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  a 
Gift  for  Gift  Tax  Purposes.— Section  2503 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  taxable  gifts)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'"(h)  Family  Savings  Accounts.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b),  any  payment  made 
by  an  individual  to  a  family  savings  account 
described  in  section  529(b)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  gift  of  a  future  interest  in  proper- 
ty to  the  extent  that  such  payment  is  al- 
lowed under  section  529." 

(e)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions.— 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(4)  Special  rule  for  family  savings  ac- 
counts.—An  individual  for  whose  benefit  a 
family  savings  account  is  established  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  transaction  con- 
cerning such  account  (which  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  under  this  section)  if,  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  a  family  savings  account  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  529(e)  to 
such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  a  family  savings  ac- 
count described  in  section  529(b)"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  after  "described  in  section 
408(a)". 

(f)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on 
Family  Savings  Accounts.— Section  6693  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  re- 
I)orts  on  individual  retirement  account  or 
annuities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  a  family  savings  ac- 
count" after  ""annuities"  in  the  heading  of 
such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sut>section  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 529(i)  to  file  a  report  regarding  a  family 
savings  account  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause." 

(g)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  F  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 


"Part  'VIII.  Family  savings  accounts." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts, 
family  savings  accounts,  cer- 
tain 403(b)  contracts,  and  cer- 
tain individual  retirement  an- 
nuities." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  "'or  on  family  savings  accounts" 
after  "annuities"  in  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6693. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
an(3  Mr.  Grassley  ): 
S.  2024.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  ground  water  policy 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

ground  water  policy  research  and 
education  coordination  act 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ipi- 
prove  the  coordination  of  ground 
water  policy,  research  and  education 
efforts  within  USDA.  This  legislation 
will  create  a  mechanism  that  will 
allow  the  farm  community  to  become 
better  educated  on  ground  water  pro- 
tection. All  facets  of  our  society  stand 
to  gain  from  protection  of  ground 
water.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  and  nearly  the  entire 
rural  population  is  dependent  on 
ground  water  for  a  source  of  drinking 
water. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  composition  of  the  re- 
search title  of  the  new  farm  bill.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  which  is  comparable  to  that 
previously  introduced  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  Iowa.  Mr.  Grandy,  ad- 
dresses many  ground  water  research 
and  extension  concerns  and  can  be 
used  in  developing  a  portion  of  the  re- 
search title  of  the  1990  farm  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
improve  the  coordination  and  manage- 
ment of  USDA  activities  dealing  with 
ground  water  policy,  research  and  edu- 
cation. The  bill  focuses  on  ground 
water  issues  from  an  agricultural  per- 
spective. 

The  bill  promotes  cooperation  and 
management  of  ground  water  policy 
within  USDA,  and  with  the  States.  It 
recognizes  that  ground  water  problems 
are  site  specific  and  that  research  and 
education  policy  must  address  the 
needs  of  individual  ground  water  situa- 
tions. The  bill  creates  a  mechanism  for 
working  with  existing  State  programs 
and  provides  for  improved  Federal- 
State  cooperation.  The  research  and 
extension  community,  as  well  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  are  given 
responsibility  for  finding  solutions  to 
the  ground  water  problems,  developing 
farming  methods  to  reduce  ground 
water  pollution,  raising  awareness 
among  farmers  of  ground  water  prob- 
lems, and  educating  farmers  on  meas- 
ures and  practices  to  prevent  ground 
water  contamination. 

There  are  six  titles  in  the  bill: 

Title  1  Ground  water  policy  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.— This  title 
lists  the  responsibilities  of  USDA.  cre- 
ates the  Office  of  Ground  Water 
Policy  Coordination  and  specifies  its 
duties  with  a  Director  of  Ground 
Water    Policy    who    will    coordinate 


policy,  research  and  education  by  the 
Department. 

Improved  management  of  groimd 
water  activities  in  the  Department  will 
also  be  accomplished  by  the  formation 
of  a  coordinating  committee  of  Inter- 
agency heads  who  are  involved  in 
ground  water  activities.  Technical  sup- 
port for  ground  water  policy  will  be 
provided  by  a  committee  of  Depart- 
ment technical  experts. 

The  two  committees  will  assist  in  de- 
veloping a  USDA  "Agency -Specific 
Groimd  Water  Policy  Statement,"  cov- 
ering USDA  capabilities,  jurisdictional 
problems  and  areas  for  research.  The 
Director  of  Groimd  Water  Policy  will 
coordinate  policy  recommendations 
from  agency  directors  Into  a  "National 
Agricultural  Ground  Water  Plan". 
This  is  a  comprehensive  5-year  plan 
for  managing  Department  ground 
water  policy,  research  and  education. 
An  annual  "Groimd  Water  Activities 
Report"  by  the  Director,  will  allow  the 
public  to  follow  the  progress  of  USDA 
on  ground  water  activities. 

Title  2  Coordination  with  State 
programs.— This  title  sets  up  a  mecha- 
nism for  coordinating  activities  with 
the  States.  A  State  ground  water  qual- 
ity coordinator  (within  each  State  ex- 
tension service)  and  ground  water 
committees  are  established  to  tw^om- 
plish  this  goal.  The  ground  water  coor- 
dinator must  coordinate  Federal  policy 
with  State  policy,  and  with  the  ground 
water  committee,  review  the  State's 
nonpoint-source  pollution  plan  (Sec. 
319).  The  coordinator  will  be  the  lead 
official  for  ground  water  education. 

Title  3  Extension  and  education.— 
The  emphasis  of  this  title  is  on  educa- 
tion. The  Extension  Service  is  directed 
to  improve  programs  to  educate  and 
assist  farmers  regarding  nutrient  man- 
agement and  pesticide  application,  so 
that  programs  focus  more  on  ground 
water  management.  Programs  to  edu- 
cate homeowners  on  household  chemi- 
cals, pesticides  and  fertilizers  manage- 
ment are  also  covered.  A  national  advi- 
sory council  is  established  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  how  to  l)etter 
manage  these  home  products.  Home 
chemicals,  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
have  largely  been  ignored  in  other 
ground  water  legislation. 

Title  4  Soil  Conservation  Service.— 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  [SCSI 
is  instructed  to  work  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  to  study  how  best  to 
implement  ground  water  management 
practices  in  conjunction  with  their  soil 
conservation  activities.  The  bill  in- 
structs SCS  to  devise  programs  that 
protect  ground  water,  but  do  not  make 
production  practices  unprofitable.  Im- 
proving management  practices  for  ag- 
ricultural inputs  can  reduce  farming 
costs  and  ground  water  contamination. 

Title  5  Research.— This  title  lists 
several    technical    research    projects. 
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The  research  community  is  instructed 
to  design  a  systems  solution  to  produc- 
tion and  ground  water  protection.  The 
priorities  for  research  are  specific  and 
focus  on  agricultural  problems  that 
are  associated  with  ground  water  con- 
tamination. Use  of  biotechnology  tech- 
niques and  other  environmentally 
benign  agricultural  chemicals  would 
be  high  on  the  list. 

Title  6  National  Agriculture  and 
Ground  Water  Clearinghouse.— Estab- 
lishes a  National  repository  at  the  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Library  in  Bells- 
ville,  MD.  for  data  and  information  on 
ground  water. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     DURENBERGER. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Symms.  and 

Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  expiring  tax  provisions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  EXPIRING  TAX 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors    MOYNIHAN,     DURENBERGER,      DaN- 

FORTH,  Symms  and  Boren.  This  bill  ad 
dresses  one  of  the  major  problems  we 
have  with  the  various  tax  extensions. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  com- 
bines all  the  extenders  into  one  bill. 
and  makes  them  all  permanent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tax  pro- 
visions, and  when  they  originated: 

1.  Group  legal  services,  1976; 

2.  Employer-provided  education  assist- 
ance, 1978; 

3.  Targeted  jobs  Ux  credit.  1978; 

4.  Business  energy  credits,  1978: 

5.  Mortgage  revenue  bonds.  1980; 

6.  Non-conventional  fuels  production 
credit.  1980 

7.  Research  and  experimentation  credit, 
1981 

8.  Resejurh  cost  allocation  rules,  1981 

9.  Small  issue  manufacturing  bonds.  1982 

10.  Orphan  drug  credit,  1983 

11.  Low  income  housing  credit,  1986;  and 

12.  Health  insurance  for  the  self  em- 
ployed. 1986. 

All  of  these  tax  provisions  expire 
sometime  this  year.  Some  expire  on 
September  30.  1990,  and  the  rest 
expire  on  December  31,  1990. 

Just  the  expiration  dates  show  how 
confusing  the  process  for  extending 
these  provisions  has  become.  When 
most  of  these  provisions  were  enacted, 
they  were  set  up  to  expire  within  a 
few  years— usually  between  2  to  5 
years.  This  allowed  Congress  to  reex- 
amine each  provision,  determine 
whether  each  was  working,  and 
whether  there  were  abuses.  We  then 
made  changes  as  needed,  and  extended 
the  provision.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  each  of  the  above  tax  provisions 
has  previously  expired,  some  several 
times,  and  Congress  has  reexamined 
all  of  them  and  extended  them.  We 
can  no  longer  use  the  excuse  that  we 
need  to  study  the  provision  to  see  if  it 
is  working  properly.  We  have  studied 


these  provisions,  we  know  they  work. 
Yet  we  have  not  extended  them  per- 
manently. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  change  any  of  the  provisions;  it 
simply  follows  current  law.  But  it 
makes  all  12  of  the  provisions  perma- 
nent. It  restores  certainty  and  predict- 
ability to  the  law. 

Neither  employers  nor  employees 
can  reply  on  the  provisions  when  they 
have  no  idea  if  we  are  going  to  extend 
them,  or  modify  them  one  more  time. 

A  telling  example  is  the  research 
and  development  credit.  This  credit 
was  designed  to  encourage  research, 
and  to  improve  our  companies  produc- 
tivity and  competitiveness  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  No  one  doubts 
that  vigorous  research  and  experimen- 
tation is  critical  to  the  innovation, 
technology,  and  productivity  that  will 
assure  the  United  States  its  position  in 
the  world  marketplace.  The  United 
States  was  and  still  is  falling  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  research. 

Most  companies  do  long-term  plan- 
ning on  a  5-year  basis.  Without  a  per- 
manent R&D  credit,  a  company 
cannot  realistically  make  plans.  I  have 
talked  to  numerous  corporate  execu- 
tives who  advised  me  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  do  rational  long-term 
planning  with  regards  to  research. 
They  cannot  take  the  gamble  that 
Congress  might  not  extend  the  credit. 
Its  effectiveness  has  been  hampered, 
since  it  has  always  been  a  temporary 
measure.  While  the  credit  has  resulted 
in  increased  R&D.  its  full  incentive 
effect  has  never  been  realized  because 
corporate  managers  have  not  been 
able  to  count  on  the  credits'  continued 
existence  as  they  plan  their  budgets 
and  research  investments.  Since  1981, 
the  credit  has  been  changed,  reduced 
and  allowed  to  expire  several  times.  It 
is  clearly  time  to  make  the  credit  per- 
manent. 

The  same  argument  can  be  made  for 
each  of  the  tax  provisions.  We  want 
States,  companies,  and  individuals  to 
use  these  credits,  but  many  are  reluc- 
tant to  invest  their  time  and  resources 
on  a  program  that  might  not  be  there 
next  year.  Even  Congress  has  trouble 
working  with  the  programs  when  they 
are  not  extended  properly. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  [TJTC].  TJTC  requires  an 
appropriation  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment so  that  they  can  certify  the  tar- 
geted individuals  who  qualify  for  the 
program.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee cannot  make  appropriations  for  a 
program  that  is  not  currently  author- 
ized in  the  law.  Since  the  program  is 
constantly  expiring  at  the  time  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  marking 
up  the  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill, 
the  committee  can  never  include  a  full 
year  of  funding  for  TJTC.  As  a  result, 
money  must  be  added  later,  causing  a 
series  of  headaches  for  everyone— the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  State  em- 


ployment offices,  the  companies  who 
have  learned  to  utilize  TJTC.  and  es- 
pecially the  targeted  individuals  who 
the  program  was  intended  to  benefit. 

For  almost  a  decade  we  have  ex- 
tended many  of  these  programs  over 
and  over  again.  We  have  paid  for  them 
with  a  permanent  revenue  increase, 
yet  the  programs  have  only  been  ex- 
tended temporarily. 

One  of  the  major  misconceptions 
about  the  extenders  is  that  it  really 
does  not  matter  if  they  expire.  We 
could  always  extend  them  next  year. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  affected  taxpay- 
ers only  need  to  file  an  amended 
return,  and  for  some  of  the  extenders 
and  some  of  the  taxpayers  that  might 
be  the  case.  However,  the  burden  to 
the  IRS  and  the  taxpayers  is  unwar- 
ranted, and  it  violates  the  first  princi- 
ple of  public  policy;  namely,  that  deci- 
sionmaking should  be  timely  and  ra- 
tional. Our  present  practice  is  not  only 
hit  or  miss  on  timing,  it  is  irrational  in 
the  on-again-off-again  signal  that  it 
sends. 

Employer  provided  education  assist- 
ance is  a  useful  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent and  irrational  public  policymak- 
ing system.  We  have  allowed  this  pro- 
gram to  expire  in  the  past  on  several 
occasions.  Corporations  who  paid  the 
tuition  for  their  employees  did  not 
know  whether  to  withhold  on  the 
amounts  paid,  or  hope  that  Congress 
would  extend  the  provision  before  tax 
filing  season. 

Most  employers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  decided  to  withhold.  If  Con- 
gress had  not  extended  the  legislation, 
the  employee  would  have  owed  more 
taxes  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taxes 
that  employees  had  not  had  withheld, 
and  that  they  had  not  counted  on 
paying. 

Well,  in  this  Instance  we  finally  did 
extend  the  provision.  Corporations 
had  to  adjust  everyone's  withholding 
to  reflect  the  change.  It  was  an  added 
burden  and  expense  to  all  involved 
and  indeed— and  this  is  the  worst 
part— there  were  employees  who  had 
not  gone  to  school  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  added  cost. 

Who  benefited  from  Congress'  delay 
and  inaction  and  inconsistency?  The 
answer  is,  no  one  benefited,  and  many 
people  were  hurt  because  employees 
failed  to  gain  the  skills  they  needed 
for  themselves  and  for  this  country.  If 
we  are  to  improve  our  economic  effi- 
ciency and  ability,  we  certainly  need 
thos  skills. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions I  suppose  anybody  asked  before 
sponsoring  legislation  is,  how  much  is 
this  going  to  cost?  Because  of  the 
budget  deficit,  that  is  a  legitimate 
question.  But  when  we  extend  each  of 
these  provisions  for  a  1-  or  2-year 
period  over  and  over,  we  still  have  to 
permanently  pay  each  time.  Have  we 


saved  anything?  No.  We  are  just  being 
honest  about  the  cost. 

So  when  we  talk  about  honesty  in 
budgeting,  let  us  be  really  honest  and 
not  play  this  game  of  on-again/off- 
again  extenders.  It  is  time  we  were 
honest  about  them  and  time  to  stop 
playing  the  game. 

I  am  attaching  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  a  short  explanation  of  the 
12  extenders.  After  all  this  time,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  body 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  various 
tax  provisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sponsor  this 
legislation,  and  bring  a  halt  to  battle 
of  the  extenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  extenders  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2025 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    EMPLOYER-PROVIDED    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  Gendial.— Section  127  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  edu- 
cational assistance  programs)  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d)  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
7101(a)  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1989  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(2). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

SEC.  2.  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED  GROl'P  LEGAL  SERV 
ICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  120  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  group 
legal  services  plans)  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (e)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (f)  as  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
7102(a)  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1989  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(2). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

SEC.  3.  TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  51(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining 
wages  eligible  for  targeted  jobs  credit)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Authorization. —Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 261(f)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1981  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year 
1982"  and  all  that  follows  through  "neces- 
sary" and  inserting  "each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

(c)  EIFFECTIVE  Dates.— 

(1)  Credit.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  individuals  who 
begin  work  for  the  employer  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990. 

(2)  Authorization.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  1990. 

SEC.  4.  QUALIFIED  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
143(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  qualified  mortgage  bond)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(1)  Qualified  mortgage  boitd  defined.- 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  'quali- 
fied mortgage  bond'  means  a  bond  which  Is 
as  issued  as  part  of  a  qualified  mortgage 
Issue." 

(b)  Mortgage  Credit  c:ertificates.— Sec- 
tion 25  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  home 
mortgages)  Is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (h)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (i) 
as  subsection  (h). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Bonds.— The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  bonds  issued 
after  September  30,  1990. 

(2)  Certificate.- The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  elections  for 
periods  after  September  30,  1990. 

SEC.  5.  QUALIFIED  SMALL  ISSUE  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 144(a)(12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  termination  dates) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Exception  for  bonds  issued  to  fi- 
nance manufacturing  facilities  and  farm 
property.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  bond  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue 
95  percent  or  more  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  provide— 
"(I)  any  manufacturing  facility,  or 
"(ID  any  land  or  property  In  accordance 
with  section  147(c)(2)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds 
issued  after  September  30.  1990. 

SEC  6.  ENERGY  INVESTMENT  CREDrr  FOR  SOLAR. 
GEOTHERMAU  AND  OCEAN  THERMAL 
PROPERTY'. 

The  table  contained  In  section  46(b)(2)(A) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  energy  percentage)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Sept.  30,  1990"  In  clauses  (vlli). 
(Ix).  and  (x). 

SEC.  7.  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS  OF  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  162(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  health  Insurance  costs  of 
self-employed  Individuals)  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  (6). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
7107(a)  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1989  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(2). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

SEC  8.  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  42  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  low- 
income  housing  credit)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (n). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
7108(a)  of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1989  Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(2). 

<c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  after  1989. 

SEC.  9.  RESEARCH  CREDPF. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  41  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  credit 
for  Increasing  research  activities)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subsection  (h). 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  7110(a)  of  the  Revenue  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1989  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  28(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1989. 


SEC.  It.  allocation  of  research  and  EXPERI- 
MENTAL EXPENDrrURES. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  864(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  al- 
location of  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Years  to  which  rule  afflms.— This 
subsection  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  August  1,  1989." 

SEC.  n.  EXPENSES  FOR  DRUGS  FOR  RARE  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

Section  28  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  clinical  testing  expenses 
for  certain  drugs  for  rare  diseases  or  condi- 
tions) Is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (e). 

SEC   12.   CREDrr  FOB   PRODUCING   FUEL  FROM   A 
NONCONVENTIONAL  SOURCE 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  29  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  applica- 
tion of  section)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  before  January  1. 
1991"  each  place  it  appears  In  paragraph 
(aXA).  and 

(2)  by  striking  ",  and  before  January  1, 
2001"  In  paragraph  (IMB). 

Description  of  the  Extenders 

1.  Group  Legal  Services.— Amounts  con- 
tributed by  an  employer  to  a  qualified  group 
legal  services  plan  for  an  employee  (or  the 
employee's  spouse  or  dependents)  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  employee's  gross  Income  for 
Income  and  employment  tax  purposes.  The 
exclusion  also  applies  to  any  services  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  or  any  amounts  paid 
to  an  employee  under  such  a  plan  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  legal  services  for 
the  employee.  The  exclusion  is  limited  to  an 
annual  premium  value  of  $70.  Section  120  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

2.  Employer-provided  Eklucatlon  Assist- 
ance.—An  employee's  gross  income  and 
wages  for  income  and  employment  tax  pur- 
poses does  not  include  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  employer  (up  to  $5,250  per 
calendar  year)  for  educational  assistance 
provided  to  the  employee  if  such  amounts 
were  paid  or  incurred  pursuant  to  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  that  must  meet 
certain  requirement.  The  provision  does  not 
apply  to  graduate  level  courses.  Section  127 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

3.  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credits.— A  credit  of 
40%  of  the  first  S6,000  of  qualified  first  year 
wages  paid  to  a  member  of  a  targeted  group. 
The  maximum  credit  is  generally  $2,400. 
The  targeted  grouF>s  are:  (1)  vocational  re- 
habilitation referrals;  (2)  economically  dis- 
advantaged youths  aged  18  through  22;  (3) 
economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam-era 
veterans;  (4)  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  recipients;  (5)  general  assistance  re- 
cipients; (6)  economically  disadvantaged  co- 
operative education  students  aged  16 
through  19;  (7)  economically  disadvantaged 
former  convicts;  (8)  Aid  to  F'amilies  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  recipients  and 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  registrants;  and  (9) 
economically  disadvantaged  summer  youth 
employees  aged  16  or  17. 

4.  Business  Biiergy  Credits.— A  nonrefund- 
able energy  tax  credit  Is  allowed  for  certain 
Investments  In  solar  property,  geothermal 
property  and  ocean  thermal  property.  For 
solar  and  geothermal  properties,  the  rate  of 
the  credit  Is  10  percent,  and  the  rate  of  the 
credit  for  ocean  thermal  property  is  15%. 

5.  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds.— In  general, 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  qualify  for  tax-ex- 
emption under  section  103  of  the  Code 
("qualified  mortgage  bonds")  are  bonds  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  (net  of  costs  of 
Issuance  and  a  reasonably  required  reserved 
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fund)  to  finance  the  purchase,  or  qualifying 
rehabilitation  or  improvement,  of  single- 
family,  owner-occupied  homes  located 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  issuer  of  the 
t>onds. 

6.  Nonconventional  Fuels  Production 
Credit.— A  tax  credit  is  provided  for  the  do- 
mestic production  and  sale  of  qualified  fuels 
to  unrelated  [>ersons.  The  credit  is  available 
for  production  and  sale  of  the  following 
fuels:  ( 1 )  Oil  produced  from  shale  and  tar 
sands:  (2)  Gas  produced  from  geopressured 
brine.  Devonian  shale,  coal  seams,  or  a  tight 
formation;  (3)  Gas  produced  from  biomass. 
(4)  Liquid.  Gaseous  or  solid  synthetic  fuel 
(including  alcohol)  produced  from  coal  im- 
eluding  ignite),  including  such  fuel.s  when 
used  as  feedstocks;  i5)  qualifying  processed 
wood  fuels:  and  i6)  Steam  from  solid  agn 
cultural  byproducts  (not  including  timber 
byproducts).  The  credit  equals  $3  for  each 
5.8  million  Btu's  of  energy. 

7.  Research  and  Experimentation 
Credit.— A  20%  tax  credit  is  allowed  for 
qualified  research  expenditures  incurred  by 
a  taxpayer  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. Except  for  certain  university  basic  re- 
search payments,  the  credit  applies  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  taxpayers  qualified  re- 
search expenditures  for  the  taxable  year 
exceed  the  average  amount  of  the  taxpay- 
er's yearly  qualified  research  expenditures 
in  the  specified  base  period,  which  generally 
is  the  prcx;eeding  three  taxable  years. 

8.  Research  Cost  Allocation  Rules.— De 
tailed  rules  for  allocating  and  apportioning 
research  and  experimental  expenses  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  foreign  tax 
credit  limitation  of  a  U.S.  person,  as  well  as 
for  other  purp)oses. 

9.  Small  Issue  Manufacturing  Bonds.— In- 
terest on  certain  small  issues  of  private  ac- 
tivity bonds  are  exempt  from  tax  if  at  least 
95%  of  the  bond  proceeds  are  used  to  fi- 
nance msLnufacturing  facilities  or  certain 
land  or  property  for  first-time  farmers. 
Qualified  small-Issue  bonds  are  issues 
having  an  aggregate  authorized  face 
amount  of  $1  million  or  less.  Alternatively. 
the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the  issue,  to- 
gether with  the  aggregate  amount  of  cer 
tain  related  capital  expenditures  during  the 
6-year  period  beginning  three  years  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  and  ending  three  years 
after  that  date,  may  not  exceed  $10  million. 

10.  Orphan  Drug  Credit —A  tax  credit  of 
50  cents  on  every  dollar  spent  on  rare  dis- 
ease research.  Rare  disease  or  condition 
means  any  disease  or  condition  which  af- 
fects less  than  200,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  or  affects  more  than  200,000  persons 
in  the  U.S.  but  for  which  there  is  no  reason- 
able expectation  that  the  cost  of  developing 
and  malting  available  in  the  U.S.  a  drug  for 
such  disease  condition  will  be  recovered 
from  sales  in  the  U.S.  of  such  drugs. 

11.  Low-Income  Housing  Credit.— A  credit 
is  allowed  in  annual  installments  over  10 
years  for  qualifying  low-income  rental  hous- 
ing, which  may  be  newly  constructed,  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated,  or  newly  acquired 
existing  residential  rental  property.  Credit 
allocation  is  granted  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment credit  authorities  subject  to  an 
annual  limitation  for  each  State. 

12.  Health  Insurance  for  the  Self-Em 
ployed.— Provides  a  deduction  for  25%  of 
the  amounts  paid  for  health  insurance  for  a 
taxable  year  on  behalf  of  a  self-employed 
individual  and  the  individual's  spouse  and 
dependents. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 


S.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  em- 
ployees to  elect  to  have  a  percentage 
of  employer  and  employee  Social  Secu- 
rity contributions  made  to  a  qualified 
pension  plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
st! tuenUs  are  writing  us  in  anger  that 
their  Social  Security  taxes  are  being 
used  for  other  purposes  than  for  sav- 
ings toward  their  own  retirement. 
They  don't  really  mind  pay  as  we  go  fi- 
nancing for  Social  Security,  because 
all  of  us  agree  we  want  to  take  care  of 
promises  made  to  current  beneficiaries 
and  those  soon  to  retire. 

But  it  makes  people  mad  that  Social 
Security  taxes  are  used  to  conceal  the 
true  size  of  the  deficit  in  other  Federal 
funds  accounts.  They  want  real  sav- 
ings. 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  74th 
Congre-ss  established  Social  Security 
with  the  "public  relations  promise" 
that  every  American  would  be  paying 
taxes  to  save  for  his  or  her  retirement, 
an  J  that  is  what  every  American  today 
wants:  Save  the  money,  don't  spend  it. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  74th  Con- 
gress. The  Social  Security  Benefits  En- 
hancement Act  would  create  a  new 
family  savings  plan  benefit  as  part  of 
the  Social  Security  system. 

The  Social  Security  Benefits  En- 
hancement Act  is  a  marriage  of  the 
best  ideas  from  those  who  say  we 
should  cut  the  Social  Security  tax  and 
restore  pay-  as-we-go  financing- 
wedded  to  the  proposal  by  President 
Bush  to  increase  our  national  private 
savings  rate  and  create  family  savings 
plan  accounts  for  every  American. 

I  support  both  of  these  great,  cre- 
ative ideas.  Liet's  have  honest  account- 
ing in  Government  by  cutting  the 
Social  Security  tax  and  let's  increase 
the  national  private  savings  rate,  to 
enhance  retirement  benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Benefits  En- 
hancement Act  would  repeal  the  un- 
necessary 1988  and  1990  tax  increases. 
Revenues  from  those  tax  hikes  are 
only  serving  to  conceal  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  funds  accounts  by  collect- 
ing too  much  currently  in  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds. 

The  Social  Security  Benefits  En- 
hancement Act  would  use  those  sur- 
plus funds  to  increase  the  private  sav- 
ings rate  of  every  American  family, 
rather  than  spending  it  for  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  This  is  what  our 
constituents  want. 

Social  Security  current  and  future 
benefits  would  not  be  affected— the  fi- 
nancing problem  facing  Social  Securi- 
ty 25  years  from  now  will  still  confront 
a  future  Congress,  as  it  does  today. 

Even  today  we  know  some  future 
Congress  will  have  to  find  a  way  to 
redeem  the  Treasury  securities  in  the 
OASDI    trust    funds.    Even    now,    we 


know  that  future  retirement  benefits 
depend  on  taxes  collected  in  the  very 
same  year  benefits  are  paid  out.  There 
is  no  saving  in  the  public  sector:  it's  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Benefits 
Enhancement  Act,  there  will  be  real 
savings.  The  future  financing  problem 
for  common  benefits  will  be  un- 
changed—but every  American  family 
will  also  have  a  Social  Security  family 
savings  plan  in  addition  to  currently 
authorized  Social  Security  benefits. 

These  SSFSP  accounts  will  make 
every  American  family  better  prepared 
for  retirement,  for  home  ownership, 
and  for  financing  higher  education  for 
their  children.  Overall  benefits  are  en- 
hanced. 

The  Social  Security  Benefits  En- 
hancement Act  provides  for  every  em- 
ployer to  establish,  as  part  of  his  pen- 
sion plan,  a  special  account  to  collect 
the  surplus  that  is  today  going  to  the 
Government  for  general  spending. 

Self-employed  individuals  would  be 
authorized  to  set  up  their  own  savings 
plan,  under  proper  supervision,  and 
workers  whose  employers  do  not  par- 
ticipate would  have  special  accounts  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Every  year,  the  Social  Security 
trustees  would  calculate  how  much  of 
the  Social  Security  tax  is  needed  to 
pay  the  coming  year's  benefits,  and 
the  surplus— if  any— would  be  author- 
ized to  be  paid  by  the  employer,  in- 
stead of  to  the  Treasury,  into  the 
Social  Security  family  savings  plan  ac- 
counts that  every  private  pension  fund 
in  America  would  have,  and  which  this 
proposal  would  establish. 

Federal  Government  employees  al- 
ready enjoy  a  thrift  savings  plan  with 
most  of  the  features  I  would  put  in 
the  Social  Security  Benefits  Enhance- 
ment Act.  I  think  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker  should  have  the  same 
family  savings  opportunities  as  part  of 
his  or  her  retirement  pension  system 
as  the  Federal  Government  employees 
enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  my  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2026 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE;    AMENDMENT   OF    I»g6 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Social  Security  Benefits  Enhance- 
ment Act". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


SE<      -i.    KSTABLISH.MENT    OK    S(>(  lAI.    SECl  RITY 
FAMILY  SAVIN(;s  PLAN 

(a)  In  General— Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  pension,  profit-shar- 
ing, stock  bonus  plans,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart: 

"Subpart  E — Social  Security  Family  Savings  Plan 
Accounts 

■'Sec.    420.    Social    security    family    savings 
plan  accounts. 

•SK(       120     SOCIAL    SECIRITY     KAMILY    SAVINtiS 
PLAN  ACCOINTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Any  individual  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1401(a)  or 
3101(a)  may  elect  to  have  contributions 
made  on  the  employee's  behalf  to— 

■•(Da  Social  Security  Family  Savings  Plan 
Account  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Account)  established  by  the  indi- 
vidual's employer  under  subsection  (b)(  1 ).  or 
■■(2)  if  there  is  no  Account  established  by 
the  employer,  an  Account  established  a.s 
provided  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

■(b)  Establishment  of  Accounts.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  Employers.- Each  employer  main- 
taining a  qualified  plan  may  establish  an 
Account,  which  shall  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  account  within  such  plan. 
■■(2)  Government  account.— 
■'(A)  In  general.— The  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  sha'l  es- 
tablish an  Account  within  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

■(B)  Administration —It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner- 

"(i)  to  invest  such  portion  of  the  Account 
as  is  not.  in  the  Commissioner's  judgment, 
required  to  meet  withdrawals. 

■•(ii)  to  repoit  each  year  to  the  Congress 
on  the  financial  condition  and  operation  of 
the  Account,  and 

■(iii)  to  provide  methods  for  the  transfer 
of  the  balance  in  the  separate  account  of  an 
individual  to  an  Account  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  individual  becomes  eh- 
gible  to  participate  in  such  Account. 

•(3)  Separate  accounting.— Any  Account 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  or  i2)  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  separate  account 
for  each  individual  participating  in  the  Ac- 
count. 

"(c)  Contributions  to  Accounts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  an  employee  elects  to 
have  contributions  made  on  the  employee's 
behalf  to  an  Account  for  any  plan  year,  the 
employer  and  employee  shall  each  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  employee  for  such  plan 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  PICA 
contribution. 

"(2)  Contributions  nonforfeitable.— An 
employee's  right  to  any  contributions  on 
behalf  of  such  employee  shall  be  nonforfeit- 
able. 

■•(3)  Excess  fica  contribution.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  excess 
FICA  contribution'  means  the  portion  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101  or  3111. 
whichever  is  applicable,  on  wages  received 
by  an  employee  with  respect  to  employinent 
by  the  employer  during  any  calendar  year 
ending  with  or  within  the  plan  year  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  rate  of  tax  under  such  sec- 
tion in  excess  of  the  applicable  percentage. 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  a  tax  is  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 1401(a)— 

■■(A)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1).  an 
Account  may  be  established  in  connection 
with  a  qualified  plan  in  which  such  individ- 
ual is  a  participant,  and 


■■(B)  the  excess  FICA  contribution  shall 
be  the  portion  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
1401(a)  on  the  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment derived  from  the  trade  or  business 
with  respect  to  which  the  qualified  plan  is 
established  which  is  attributable  to  the  rate 
of  tax  in  excess  of  the  applicable  percent- 
age. 

■  (5)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  — 

(A I  In  general -The  term  applicable 
percentage'  means  5.7  percent  (11.4  percent 
in  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
1401(a)). 

•(Bi  Adjustments  to  reflect  balance  in 

TRUST  FUNDS.— 

(i)  In  general— Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  after 
1990.  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
F'und  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  shall  estimate— 

•■(li  the  expenditures  from  such  trust 
funds  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and 

(ID  the  balance  of  the  trust  funds  as  of 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  esti- 
mate is  being  made. 

(ii)  Deficits— If  the  Board  of  Trustees 
under  clause  li)  estimates  that  expenditures 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
revenues  in  the  trust  funds  as  of  the  clo.se  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  estimate  is 
being  made,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  in- 
crease the  percentage  under  subparagraph 

(A)  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  tax 
under  section  3101(a).  3111(a).  or  1401(a). 
whichever  is  applicable)  to  the  percentage 
which  would  increase  revenues  into  the 
trust  funds  to  an  amount  not  greater  than 
such  excess. 

■■(iii)  Surpluses.— If  the  Board  of  Trustees 
under  clause  (i)  estimates  that  revenues  in 
the  trust  funds  as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  estimate  is  being  made 
will  exceed  expenditures  for  the  18-month 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
decrease  the  percentage  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (but  not  below  zero)  to  the  per- 
centage which  would  decrease  revenues  to 
an  amount  not  greater  than  such  excess. 

■•(C)   F*ERIOD  NEW   percentages   IN  EFFECT.— 

Any  percentage  change  under  subparagraph 

(B)  shall  be  in  effect  for  remuneration  paid 
during  the  calendar  year  following  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  estimate  on  which 
it  was  based  was  made. 

•■(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Contribu- 
tions.— 

■■(  1 )  Contributions  by  employee  to  an  em- 
ployer account.— An  employee  may  not 
elect  under  subsection  (a)  to  have  contribu- 
tions made  to  an  Account  established  under 
subsection  (bid)  unless  the  employee  con- 
sents to  have  the  employee's  contribution 
collected  by  the  employer  from  the  wages  of 
the  employee  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  3101. 

■•(2)  Deposits  to  account.— 

■■(A)  Employer  accounts.— Employer  and 
employee  contributions  to  an  Account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Account  at  the  same  time 
as  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101.  3111. 
and  1401  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

■■(B)  Government  account.— Employer 
and  employee  contributions  to  an  Account 
established  under  subsection  (b)(2)— 

■•(i)  shall  be  paid  and  deposited  by  the  em- 
ployer at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the 
taxes  deposited  by  sections  3101.  3111,  and 
1401.  and 

■■(ii)  shall  be  transferred  at  least  monthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 


the  Account  and  credited  to  the  employee's 
separate  account. 

•■(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 

•iD  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  except  as  provided  in  suljsection 
If),  an  Account  established  under  subsection 
(b)(D  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  profit- 
sharing  plan  maintained  by  the  employer. 

(2)  Plan  not  taken  in  account  in  test- 
ing OTHER  PLANS.— In  determining  whether 
any  other  qualified  plan  meets  any  require- 
ment of  this  title,  such  plan  shall  not  be  ag- 
gregated with  an  Account  established  under 
subsection  (bid ). 

■■(f)  Distribution  Rules.— For  purposes 
of  this  title— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Except  in  the  case  of  a 
qualified  distribution,  any  distribution  from 
an  Account  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  distribution  from  a  qualified 
plan. 

■■(2)  Treatment  of  qualified  distribu- 
tion—In  the  case  of  a  qualified  distribution 
from  an  Account— 

■•(A)  the  amount  of  such  distribution  shall 
not  be  includible  in  gross  income;  and 

•(B)  section  72(t)  shall  not  apply. 

■■(3)  Qualified  distribution —For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
distribution'  means  any  distribution— 

■■(A)  made  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  individual  attains  the  age  used  as  the  re- 
tirement age  under  section  216(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

■IB)  made  to  a  beneficiary  (or  to  the 
estate  of  an  individual  i  on  or  after  the 
death  of  the  individual. 

■•(C)  attributable  to  the  individual  becom- 
ing disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7)). 

■■(D)  distributions  described  in  section 
72(t)(2)(B)  (relating  to  distributions  in  con- 
nection with  medical  expenses),  or 

■(E)  which  is  a  qualified  special  purpose 
distribution  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (g)). 

■■(4)  Rollovers.— Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  portion  of  any  payment  or  dis- 
tribution which,  within  60  days  of  receipt  of 
such  payment  or  distribution,  is  paid  into 
another  Account  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  the  Account  from  which 
such  portion  is  transferred  was  maintained. 

■■(g)  Qualified  Special  Purpose  Distribu- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed )  In  general— The  term   qualified  spe- 
cial purpose  distribution^  means— 

■•(A)  a  qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tribution, or 

■■(B)  an  applicable  higher  education  distri- 
bution. 

■■(2)  Distributions  used  to  pitrchase  a 

HOME    by     first-time    HOMEBUYER  —Por    PUr- 

poses  of  paragraph  1 1 1— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution'  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  a 
first-time  homebuyer  from  an  Account  to 
the  extent  such  payment  or  distribution  is 
used  by  the  individual  before  the  close  of 
the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which  such 
payment  or  distribution  is  received  to  pay 
qualified  acquisition  costs  with  respect  to  a 
principal  residence  for  such  individual. 

(B)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion.— If— 

■■(i)  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed 
from  an  Account  to  an  individual  for  pur- 
poses of  being  used  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and 

(ii)  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  such  amount  cannot  be  so 
used. 
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the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be 
paid  Into  an  Account  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(4)  without  regard  to  the  60-day 
limit,  and.  if  so  paid  into  such  other  Ac 
count,  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
such  amount. 

"(C)  DETiitiTiONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

•'(i)  QuAUFiED  ACQUISITION  COSTS.— The 
term  'qualified  acquisition  costs'  means  the 
costs  of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  recon- 
structing a  residence.  Such  term  includes 
any  usual  or  reasonable  settlement,  financ 
ing.  or  other  closing  costs. 

"(ii)  PiRST-TiME  HOMEBUYER.— The  term 
'first-time  homebuyer'  means  any  individual 
If  such  individual  had  no  present  ownership 
interest  in  a  principal  residence  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  principal  residence  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies. 

"(iii)  Principal  residence.— The  term 
'principal  residence'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(iv)  Date  or  acquisition.— The  term 
'date  of  acquisition'  means  the  date— 

"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  ac- 
quire the  principal  residence  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

"(ID  on  which  <x)nstruction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(4)  Distributions  from  accounts  tor 
higher  education  expenses.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  applicable  higher  edu- 
cation distributions'  means  distributions  to 
an  individual  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
of  such  distributions  (not  otherwise  treated 
as  qualified  special  purpose  distributions, 
determined  after  application  of  paragraph 
(3))  does  not  exceed  the  qualified  higher 
education  expenses  of  the  individual  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Qualified  higher  education  ex- 
PEMSEs.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)- 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
higher  education  expenses'  means  tuition. 
fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  (other 
than  expenses  described  in  section  135(c)(2)) 
required  for  the  enrollment  or  attendance 
of- 

"(I)  the  taxpayer. 

"(ID  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or 

"(III)  the  taxpayer's  child  (as  defined  in 
section  151(c)(3))  or  grandchild, 
at  an  eligible  educational  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  135(c)(3)). 

"(ii)  Coordination  with  savings  bond 
PROVISIONS.— The  amount  of  qualified 
higher  education  expenses  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  ex- 
cludable from  gross  income  under  section 
135. 

"(h)  Definition  and  Special  Rule— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  plan.— The  term  qualified 
plan'  means— 

"(A)  a  plan  descril)ed  in  section  401(a) 
which  includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a). 

"(B)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a).  and 

"(C)  a  plan  under  which  amounts  are  con- 
tributed by  an  individual's  employer  for  an 
annuity  contract  descrit)ed  in  section  403(b). 

"(2)  Plan  year.— In  the  case  of  an  Account 
established  under  sul)section  (b)(2),  the  plan 
year  shall  be  the  calendar  year. 

"(i)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nece.s- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to— 


"(1)  regulations  providing  for  rollovers  of 
amounts  in  an  Account  in  the  case  of  sepa- 
ration from  service,  and 

"(2)  regulations  coordinating  this  section 
with  chapters  2  aoid  21  of  this  title." 

lb)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC   3    REDKTION  IN  SCH'IAl.  SECl  RITY  EMPLOY- 
MENT TAXES. 

(a)  In  General. -Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
21  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  3128 
as  section  3129  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 3127  the  following  new  section: 

SE(    312H.  (  ()<)RI)INAT1(>N  WITH  S(K'IAL  SECl  RITY 
FAMILY  SAVIN<;S  Pl.A.N  ACCOl'NTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  .section  3101  or  3111  on  any 
wages  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  employee  and  employer  contributions 
with  respect  to  such  wages  to  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Family  Savings  Plan  Account  estab- 
lished under  section  420. 

(b)  Cross  Reference.— For  regulations 
coordinating  this  chapter  with  section  420, 
see  section  420(f)(2).  " 

( b )  Self-Employment  Taxes.— 

(1)  In  general -Section  1401  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Coordination  with  Social  Security 
Family  Savings  Plan  Account.— The 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
1401(a)  on  the  self-employment  income  of 
any  individual  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  with  respect  to 
such  income  to  a  Social  Security  Family 
Savings  Plan  Account  established  under  sec- 
tion 420." 

(2i  Cross  reference,— Section  1403(b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■14)  For  regulations  coordinating  this 
chapter  with  section  420,  see  section 
420(f)(2)  " 

<c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  21  is 
amended  by  strilting  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3128  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  Items: 

■  Sec.  3128.  Coordination  with  social  security 
supplemental  personal  savings 
plan  accounts. 
"Sec.  3129.  Short  title." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,   Mr.      Hefxin.   Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaumi; 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  require  certain  pro- 
cedural changes  in  U.S.  district  courts 
in  order  to  promote  the  just,  speedy 
and  inexpensive  determination  of  civil 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL  justice  reform  act 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1990.  I  believe  that  this 
comprehensive  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  the  escalat- 
ing costs  and  excessive  delays  that 
characterize  so  much  of  the  civil  litiga- 
tion conducted  today  in  our  Nation's 
Federal  courts.  And  if  costs  and  delays 


are  reduced,  we  will  have  succeeded  in 
securing  for  all  of  our  citizens  the 
right  to  have  their  civil  disputes  re- 
solved in  a  just,  speedy,  and  inexpen- 
sive manner, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  my  very 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  Senator  Heflin,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Courts  Subcommittee,  as 
well  as  several  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  are  joining  me 
in  its  cosponsorship.  I  appreciate  their 
support  and  the  time  they  have  al- 
ready devoted  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Congressmen 
Brooks  and  Fish,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressmen Kastenmeier,  and  Moor- 
HEAD,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee, are  introducing  a  companion  to 
this  bill  in  the  House  today.  I  very 
much  appreciate  their  interest  in  and 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
them. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion,  as  may  col- 
leagues know,  for  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees to  join  in  introducing  legislation 
of  this  kind.  Our  joining  together  at- 
tests, in  my  view,  to  the  severity  of  the 
problem  of  litigation  costs  and  delays, 
and  to  the  critical  need  for  the  reform 
measures  proposed  in  the  Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1990. 

Litigation  costs  and  delays  may,  to 
some,  be  a  curious  subject  of  legisla- 
tion. After  all,  litigation  costs  and 
delays  are  not  problems  we  read  about 
on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers: 
they  don't  dominate  our  news  shows 
or  television  documentaries;  they 
aren't  the  problems  discussed  day-in 
and  day-out  in  the  halls  and  meeting 
rooms  of  Congress  and  our  State  legis- 
latures. But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
litigation  costs  and  delays  aren't  real 
problems  in  need  of  real  solutions: 

Talk  to  the  elderly  woman  seeking 
to  recover  her  life  savings  in  a  simple 
Federal  diversity  case; 

Speak  with  the  young  professional 
seeking  damages  because  she  was  the 
victim  of  sex  discrimination  by  her 
boss: 

Spend  some  time  with  our  Nation's 
CEO's  and  general  counsels— whether 
they  run  a  Fortune  100  corporation  in 
Manhattan  or  Chicago,  or  a  small 
family-owned  business  in  Dover.  DE; 
and 

Talk  to  a  member  of  the  insurance 
industry,  or,  for  that  matter,  talk  to  a 
claimant  suing  an  insurance  company. 


What  will  all  these  conversations 
have  in  common,  Mr.  President?  If 
they're  like  the  ones  I've  had  during 
the  past  several  years,  you'll  hear  one 
common  theme  over  and  over:  My  case 
costs  too  much  money  and  takes  too 
much  time  to  resolve.  Or,  even  worse, 
you'll  hear  from  some  people  that 
they  never  even  got  into  court  in  the 
first  place,  because  they  just  couldn't 
afford  to  bring  their  case  or  run  the 
risk  if  they  did  bring  it  that  it  would 
drag  on  for  years  as  costs  skyrocketed. 

Mr.  President,  a  survey  of  more  than 
2.000  Americans  in  1987  showed  that 
71  percent  believe  that  the  overall  cost 
of  lawsuits  is  too  high,  and  that  57 
percent  believe  that  the  system  fails  to 
provide  resolution  of  di.sputes  without 
delay. 

Quite  simply,  the  civil  justice  system 
as  we  know  it  today  is  not  fulfilling  its 
basic  objections  of  providing  the  "just, 
speedy  and  inexpensive"  resolution  of 
disputes.  As  Ju(lge  Jon  Newman  has 
written; 

Whether  we  have  too  many  cases  or  too 
few,  or  even,  miraculously,  precisely  the 
right  number,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  system  is  not  worlcing  very  well.  Too 
many  cases  take  too  much  time  to  be  re- 
solved and  impose  too  much  cost  upon  liti- 
gants and  taxpayers  alike.  (Newman,  "Re- 
thinking Fairness:  "  Yale  L.  J.  1643  (1984).) 

And  as  an  American  Bar  Association 
task  force  put  it: 

In  a  word,  the  public's  perception  is  that 
excessive  costs  and  delay  render  the  law  and 
lawyers  incapable  of  performing  the  basic 
services  for  which  they  exist."  [American 
Bar  Association,  Defeating  Delay,  Develop- 
ing and  Implementing  a  Court  Delay  Reduc- 
tion Program  (1986),  at  xiii,] 

High  litigation  costs  and  excessive 
court  delays,  as  one  litigator  has  put 
it.  "burden  everyone  and  serve  no 
one"— rich  or  poor,  individual  or  cor- 
poration, plaintiff  or  defendant. 

■When  it  comes  to  the  poor  and 
middle  class  of  this  country,  the  court- 
house door  is  rapidly  being  slammed 
shut.  Many  simply  cannot  afford  to 
enter  our  current  system  or,  if  they 
can  enter  it,  to  afford  to  stay  in.  Quite 
simply,  the  system  is  operating  in  such 
a  way  that  many  people  have  found 
they  are  unable  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  courts  to  vindicate  their  legal 
rights.  Meanwhile,  many  others  who 
are  in  the  system  are  often  compelled 
by  high  costs  and  delays  to  settle  early 
for  less  than  adequate  amounts. 
Former  judge  Mar\'in  Frankel  put  it 
well  when  he  said: 

The  colossal  problem  of  paying  for  law- 
yers and  lawsuits  *  *  *  Is,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, at  the  heart  of  the  evil  of  unequal  jus- 
tice. [Frankel,  ""Partisan  Justice""  (1980),  at 
102.1 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  and  Associates  asked  more  than 
one  thousand  everyday  participants  in 
the  civil  justice  system— private  litiga- 
tors representing  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants, "public  interest"  litigators, 
corporate   counsel   and   Federal    trial 


judges— whether  the  high  cost  of  civil 
litigation  unreasonably  impedes  access 
to  the  courts  by  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Of  the  total  respondents  surveyed, 
strong  majorities  of  each  group  said 
"yes"— use  of  the  system  by  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  zs  impeded.  Of  the  corpo- 
rate general  counsels.  67  percent  said 
that  access  by  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
impeded. 

'These  same  respondents  were  asked 
whether,  considering  the  legal  re- 
sources of  small  and  large  interests, 
the  civil  justice  system  fairly  balances 
those  intere.sts.  Again,  majorities  of 
every  group  said  that  the  system  gives 
an  unfair  advantage  to  large  interests. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  is  that  the  high 
price  of  litigating  even  simple  cases  is 
squeezing  middle  America  out  of  the 
civil  justice  system.  Although  I'm  sure 
we'll  debate  certain  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation, there  can  be  little  disagree- 
ment at  all  about  the  effect  of  litiga- 
tion costs  on  the  average  Americans 
ability  to  afford  a  legal  remedy.  There 
are  simply  too  many  cases  in  which 
litigation  costs  are  staggering. 

The  implications  to  America's  future 
of  these  questions  of  access  to  the 
courts  are  obvious.  Judge  Learned 
Hand  warned  us  decades  ago  that  "If 
we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou 
shall  not  ration  justice." 

American  businesses  also  suffer 
under  heavy  weight  of  high  litigation 
costs.  Our  businesses  spend  too  much 
on  legal  expenses  at  a  time  when  they 
are  confronted  with  increasingly  in- 
tense international  competition.  Liti- 
gation results  in  lost  business  opportu- 
nities: it  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
business  relationships;  and  it  requires 
a  substantial  investment  of  executive 
time— time  and  resources  that  could 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  productive 
business  endeavors.  More  and  more  re- 
sources are  diverted  from  the  essential 
functions  of  making  better  products 
and  delivering  quality  services  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  In  short,  the 
burden  of  litigation  costs— not  liability 
or  settlement  outcomes,  but  the  costs 
of  litigation— cuts  dramatically  into 
the  corporate  bottom  line. 

The  high  cost  of  litigation  is  not  the 
only  problem  that  plagues  the  civil 
justice  system.  Delay,  too.  haunts  the 
system.  Indeed,  delays  throughout  the 
course  of  litigation  not  only  often 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  one  side  over 
another,  but  also  increase  court  back- 
log, inhabit  the  full  and  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  facts,  interfere 
with  the  deliberate  and  prompt  dispo- 
sition and  adjudication  of  cases,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  high  litigation 
transaction  costs. 

As  one  court  put  it  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  delay- 
postpones  the  rectification  of  wrong  and  the 
vindication  of  the  unjustly  accused.  It 
crowds  the  dockets  of  courts,  increasing  the 
costs  for  all  litigants,  pressuring  judges  to 


take  shortcuts,  interfering  with  the  prompt 
disposition  of  those  cases  in  which  all  par- 
ties are  diligent  and  prepared  for  trial,  and 
overhanging  the  entire  process  with  the  pall 
of  disorganization  and  insolubility  But  even 
these  are  not  the  worst  of  what  delay  does. 
The  most  erratic  gear  in  the  justice  machin- 
ery is  at  the  place  of  fact  finding,  and  possi- 
bilities for  error  multiply  rapidly  as  Lime 
elapses  between  the  original  fact  and  judi- 
cial determination.  ISouthem  Pacific  Trana- 
poTtation  Co.  v.  Stoot.  530  S.W.  2d  930 
(1975).] 

Ten  years  ago.  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.  foresaw  the  problems  we 
are  witnessing  today.  Dissenting  from 
the  1980  amendments  to  the  Federal 
discovery  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Powell  criti- 
cized them  as  "inadequate"  and  ex- 
pressed concern  that  real  reform 
would  be  delayed  for  yeai^  by  what  he 
described  as  "tinkering"  changes.  He 
warned  that  without  substantial 
change,  the  rules  will  "continue  to 
deny  justice  to  those  least  able  to  bear 
the  burderis  of  delay,  escalating  legal 
fees  and  rising  court  costs. "  [446  U.S. 
997.  998,  1000-1001  (1980)  (Powell  J., 
dissenting).] 

Justice  Powells  words  were  prophet- 
ic. High  costs  and  excessive  delay  do 
combine  to  deny  justice.  They  do  com- 
bine to  forestall  the  deliberate  and 
prompt  adjudication  of  disputes.  And 
they  do  combine  to  ration  commod- 
ities that  a  democracy  should  never 
ration— fairness,  justice  and  access  to 
the  courts.  Justice  Powell's  conclu- 
sion—that "litigation  costs  have 
become  intolerable,  and  they  cast  a 
lengthening  shadow  over  the  basic 
fairness  of  our  legal  system  "  [446  U.S. 
at  1000]— is  one  I  share. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  began 
approximately  18  months  ago  to  look 
seriously  at  these  problems  and  to  try 
to  develop  some  comprehensive,  long- 
range  and  consensual  solutions.  As 
part  of  that  analysis.  I  asked  the 
Brookings  Institution  to  convene  a 
task  force  of  authorities  from 
throughout  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op a  set  of  recommendations  to  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  excessive  cost  and 
delay.  The  task  force  that  eventually 
gathered  at  Brookings  comprised  lead- 
ing litigators  from  the  plaintiffs'  and 
defense  bar.  civil  and  women's  rights 
lawyers,  attorneys  representing  con- 
sumer and  environmental  organiza- 
tions, representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry,  general  counsels  of  major 
corporations,  former  judges  and  law 
professors. 

After  several  all-day  meetings  and 
thorough  discussion  and  debate,  the 
task  force  developed  a  comprehensive 
set  of  consensus  reconunendations. 
Those  consensus  recommendations  are 
reflected  in  the  task  force's  report, 
"Justice  For  All.  Reducing  Costs  and 
Delay  in  Civil  Litigation.  "  I  commend 
this  report  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  improving  our  civil  justice  system. 
The  legislation  that  I,  Senator  Thur- 
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MOND  and  others  are  introducing  today 
is  based,  in  large  part,  on  the  task 
force's  recommendations. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  Mr. 
President.  I  don't  claim  that  it  offers  a 

■quick  fix"  or  that  it  is  the  "Holy 
Grail"  of  civil  litigation  reform.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
legislation  have  been  advanced  before 
by  other  groups  and  experts  who  have 
studied  our  civil  justice  system.  In  the 
past  decade,  numerous  individuals  and 
groups  have  carefully  examined  the 
discovery  process,  the  management  of 
cases  by  judges,  the  courts'  adjudica- 
tory role  and  a  host  of  other  impor- 
tant civil  justice  issues.  The  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute.  Senators  Heflin 
and  Grassley  and  Congressmen  Kas- 
TENMEiER  and  MooREHEAD.  to  name 
just  a  few.  have  all  made  important 
contributions  to  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  civil  justice  system  while 
maintaining  the  essential  require- 
ments of  justice,  fairness  and  due 
process  and  preserving  our  commit- 
ment to  the  adversarial  ideal. 

My  legislation  builds  upon  these  ef- 
forts, and  combines  what  I  and  the 
many  experts  who  gathered  at  Brook- 
ings believe  to  be  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents for  a  comprehensive  program  for 
change.  In  my  view,  we  have  the  two 
critical  elements  of  any  successful 
reform  program:  good  ideas,  and  wide- 
spread support  for  those  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
on  which  this  legislation  is  largely 
based  have  the  strong  and  active  sup- 
port of  many  key  participants  in  the 
civil  justice  system— people  with  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
keen  insights  into  the  solution. 

Commenting  on  the  recommenda- 
tions advanced  in  the  Brookings  Task 
Force  report,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion, for  example,  said: 

This  is  the  only  reform  proposal  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  that  would  clean  up  our 
judicial  system  without  denying  the  public 
essential  legal  rights.  If  Congress  and  the 
legal  community  implement  the  task  forces 
civil  justice  reforms,  legal  costs  will  fall  sig 
nificantly  and  justice  will  be  expedited  in 
federal  courts. 

In  addition,  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  said  that  the  pro- 
cedural recommendations  would 
"fairly  and  in  a  balanced  manner  expe- 
dite the  resolution  of  civil  claims  and. 
In  a  balanced  manner  reduce  the  costs 
of  reaching  fair  and  just  solutioris  for 
all  parties  to  civil  litigation.  " 

Similarly.  Marcia  Greenberger.  man- 
aging attorney  for  the  National 
Women's  Law  Center,  said: 

The  Task  Forces  report  is  an  effort  to 
avert  •  •  •  a  growing  danger  that  unless  we 
control  the  length  of  time  and  expense  in- 
volved when  turning  to  the  courts,  our  ju.s 
tice  system  will  burden  everyone  and  ser\e 
no  one  *  *  *.  (The  reportl  suggests  a  series 
of  steps  which  could  facilitate  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  federal  civil  courts 


The  business  community  also  strong- 
ly supported  the  Brookings  task  force 
recommendations  and  the  need  for 
legislation  to  implement  those  recom- 
mendations. For  example.  The  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  said: 

The  civil  litigation  report  •  •  •  takes  a 
major  step  toward  reform  of  civil  litigation 
in  the  United  States.  •  •  •  Once  implement- 
ed, this  proposal  will  profoundly  affect  civil 
litigation  within  the  •  •  •  Federal  court 
system.  *  *  * 

Added  Frank  McFadden.  chairman 
of  the  American  Corporate  Counsel 
Association  and  former  chief  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alabama: 

I  heartily  endorse  these  proposals  and 
hope  that  the  Congress  and  the  courts  will 
make  every  effort  to  implement  those  rec- 
ommendations to  create  a  better  system  of 
justice  for  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Similarly,  the  American  Insurance 
Association  said  that  the  Brookings 
task     force     recommendations     make 

significant  progress  in  achieving  our 
shared  goals.  It  attacks  some  of  the 
major  sources  of  run-away  legal  costs, 
including  excessive  or  abusive  discov- 
ery, [and]  the  need  for  active  judicial 
case  management.  •  *  •  We  hope  that 
the  •  •  •  recommendations  will  speed- 
ily be  enacted  into  law.  *  *  •" 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
member  of  this  body  that  these  and 
other  individuals  and  groups  who  were 
part  of  the  Brookings  task  force  usual- 
ly disagree  on  legal  and  policy  matters. 
Importantly,  however,  when  it  comes 
to  the  condition  of  our  civil  justice 
system  and  on  the  means  of  improving 
it,  they  find  common  ground. 

We  have,  then,  a  window  of  opportu- 
nity to  implement  truly  meaningful 
change  in  the  civil  justice  system- 
change  that  will  reduce  costs  and 
delays  and  that  will  improve  access  to 
the  courts  and  the  overall  fairness  of 
the  system. 

Before  highlighting  some  of  the  leg- 
islation's specific  provisions.  I  want  to 
identify  and  discuss  four  cornerstone 
principles  upon  which  the  legislation 
is  built: 

First,  the  principle  that  reform  must 
come  from  the  "bottom  up  "  through 
the  development  and  implementation 
in  each  U.S.  district  court  of  "Civil 
Justice  Expense  and  Delay  Reduction 
Plans"; 

Second,  the  principle  that  every  dis- 
trict court  should  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  system  of  "Differentiated  Case 
Management,"  or  case  tracking; 

Third,  the  principle  that  judicial 
case  management  should  be  applied  in 
all  Federal  district  courts;  and 

Fourth,  the  principle  that  courts 
need  adequate  funding  to  do  the  job 
our  citizens  rightly  expect  of  them. 

I.  REFORM  FROM  THE  BOTTON  UP 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  reform 
must  come  from  the  "bottom  up"— 
that  is.  from  those  who  must  live  with 


the  civil  justice  system  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  principle  is  implemented  in 
two  significant  ways. 

First,  the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1990  directs  that  within  12  months 
of  enactment,  each  Federal  district 
court  must  develop  a  "'Civil  Justice  Ex- 
pense and  Delay  Reduction  Plan."  The 
plans  are  to  be  developed  by  a  plan- 
ning group  or  similar  advisory  commit- 
tee that  will  be  convened  in  each  dis- 
trict with  membership  from  the 
bench,  the  public,  and  the  bar.  Each 
plaxming  group  will  be  chaired  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  court.  Since 
court  personnel  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  plans, 
the  district  court  clerk  must  also  be  a 
member  of  the  planning  group. 

This  broad  membership  will  ensure 
that  the  public,  the  court,  and  the  liti- 
gating community  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plans.  I  agree  with  the 
view  of  the  Brookings  task  force 
that— 

the  wide  participation  of  those  who  use  and 
are  involved  in  the  court  system  in  each  dis- 
trict will  not  only  maximize  the  prospects 
that  workable  plans  will  be  developed,  but 
will  also  stimulate  a  much-needed  dialogue 
between  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  client  com- 
munities about  methods  for  streamlining 
litigation  practice. 

Second,  while  section  471(b)  of  the 
bill  identifies  the  core  elements  that 
must  be  included  in  each  district  court 
plan,  each  district  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine, through  its  planning  group, 
how  to  apply  those  core  elements  in 
light  of  its  particular  needs  and  de- 
mands. Thus,  Congress  shapes  each 
plan  according  to  certain  well-defined 
and  uniformly  applied  parameters, 
and  the  districts  then  exercise  their 
best  judgment  in  carefully  molding 
the  plans  to  reflect  their  own  image. 

II.  DIFFERENTIATED  CASE  MANAGEMENT 

The  centerpiece  of  the  district  court 
plans  is  a  system  of  "Differentiated 
Case  Management,"  or  "DCM."  Sec- 
tion 471(b)(1)  directs  the  inclusion  of 
such  a  system  in  every  district  court 
plan. 

Differentiated  Case  Management  is 
a  program  for  court  supervision  of 
case  progress  that  is  designed  to: 

Make  an  early  assessment  of  each  case 
filed  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
judicial  and  other  system  resources  required 
for  preparation  and  disposition  of  the  case: 

Assign  cases  on  this  basis  to  appropriate 
processing  paths  that  operate  under  distinct 
and  explicit  rules  and  procedures; 

Apply  the  necessary  level  of  court  supervi- 
sion and  resources  to  each  case  consistent 
with  its  management  requirements; 

Establish  appropriate  monitoring  mecha- 
nisms to  track  case  progress  and  assure  ob- 
servance of  deadlines  for  completion  of  case 
events;  and 

Assure  the  expeditious  processing  of  each 
case  by  counsel  and  judicial  system  officials 
in  accordance  with  the  tasks  required.  [Pro- 
gram Announcement,  'National  Differenti- 
ated Case  Management  Program,  '  at  1.1 
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A  DCM  system,  therefore,  combines 
three  core  concepts.  First,  it  is  "event- 
oriented."  so  that  certain  events  in 
each  litigation  are  viewed  as  important 
benchmarks  in  ascertaining  case 
progress.  Second,  it  controls  the  peri- 
ods of  time  between  case  events  and 
incorporates  methods  to  supervise  and 
control  those  intervals  in  order  to 
make  them  more  predictable.  Third,  it 
recognizes  that  while  cases  may  be 
classified  by  broad  definitions,  each 
case  is  unique;  thus,  procedures  are  ac- 
commodated to  fit  the  characteristics 
of  each  case.  As  Robert  Lipscher,  ad- 
ministrative director  of  the  New- 
Jersey  courts  and  a  leading  expert  in 
this  area,  has  said.  DCM  is  "a  case 
management  system  where  judges  and 
case  management  teams  employ  multi- 
ple tracks  to  accommodate  the  special 
procedural  and  managerial  require- 
ments of  different  case  types." 
[Speech  of  Robert  D.  Lipscher,  May  3. 
1988,  at  2-3.] 

On  an  informal  basis,  differentiated 
case  management  is  already  being  uti- 
lized in  some  Federal  district  courts. 
Judges  use  their  existing  authority  to 
manage  their  docket  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  with  procedures  tailored  to  par- 
ticular cases.  I  commend  the  district 
court  judges  who  have  exercised  their 
authority  in  this  fashion.  In  my  view, 
in  the  view  of  the  task  force  of  au- 
thorities who  prepared  the  Brookings 
report  and  in  the  view  of  other  system 
experts,  the  time  has  come  to  formal- 
ize and  regularize  DCM  concepts  by 
channeling  cases  according  to  their 
needs  and  probable  litigation  "ca- 
reers" to  differentiated  procedural 
treatments. 

DCM,  then,  is  a  nonmechanistic  ap- 
proach to  case  processing.  There  is  less 
reliance,  in  the  words  of  Maurice 
Rosenberg,  professor  of  law  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  a  leading  advocate 
of  case  tracking,  "on  a  single  set  of 
monolithic  rules  of  universal  applica- 
bility." [Rosenberg,  "Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  in  Action:  Assessing 
Their  Impact."  137  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  2197, 
2210  (1989).]  Instead,  as  sections  471 
(b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  make  clear,  cases  will 
be  considered  individually  according  to 
their  relative  complexity,  anticipated 
trial  length,  anticipated  need  for  judi- 
cial supervision  and  time  required  for 
discovery  and  preparation.  Cases  will 
then  be  assigned  to  appropriate  proc- 
essing tracks  that  correspond  to  their 
management  and  adjudicatory  needs, 
with  each  track  having  specially  tai- 
lored procedures  and  time  standards. 

Courts  that  have  implemented  case 
tracking  systems  generally  use  three 
tracks.  Track  One  is  for  "expedited" 
cases  and  is  designed  to  accommodate 
the  special  needs  of  cases  that  can  be 
processed  quickly  because,  in  part, 
they  will  involve  minimal  pretrial  dis- 
covery and  other  pretrial  proceedings 
and  will  require  little  or  no  judicial 
intervention.  Track  Two  is  for  "com- 


plex "  cases  and  is  designed  to  accomo- 
date cases  whose  timely  disposition  is 
likely  to  require  more  intensive  judi- 
cial intervention  and  control.  "Track 
Three  is  for  "standard"  cases — cases 
that  do  not  fall  into  the  other  two  cat- 
egories. Under  DCM.  ""[cjadillac-style 
procedures. "  in  F*rofessor  Rosenberg's 
words,  will  no  longer  be  used  to  proc- 
ess "bicycle-size  lawsuits."  [Rosenberg. 
"The  Federal  Civil  Rules  After  Half  a 
Century."  36  Maine  L.  Rev.  242.  247 
(1984).) 

As  the  legislation  introduced  today 
makes  clear,  implementation  of  a  case 
tracking  system  involves  time  stand- 
ards. As  set  forth  in  sections  471 
(b)(1)(B)  and  (b)(6)  each  DCM  system 
adopted  by  the  district  courts  must 
assign  cases  to  appropriate  tracks  that 
operate  under  distinct  time  frames  for 
the  completion  of  discovery,  for  the 
preparation  and  adjudication  of  mo- 
tions and  for  trial.  Judges  would  apply 
these  time  frames  in  the  "typical"  case 
falling  within  each  track.  The  legisla- 
tion allows  each  district,  through  the 
plarming  group  mechanism,  to  develop 
the  time  standards  that  best  suit  its 
caseload  and  docket  demands. 

The  DCM  system  that  has  been  im- 
plemented in  Bergen  Coimty,  NJ,  es- 
tablishes general  timeframes  as  fol- 
lows: For  expedited  cases,  discovery 
should  be  completed  within  100  days 
and  the  case  disposed  of  within  6 
months;  for  standard  cases,  discovery 
should  be  completed  within  200  days 
and  the  case  disposed  of  within  12 
months;  for  complex  cases,  the  time 
frames  for  discovery  and  for  case  dis- 
position are  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  judge. 

Time  standards,  implemented  as 
part  of  an  overall  case  management 
system,  have  been  identified  in  exten- 
sive research  as  an  important  means 
for  reducing  litigation  costs  and 
delays.  For  example,  a  recent  study  by 
the  National  Center  for  State  Courts 
found  that  while  time  standards  are— 
not  a  panacea.  •  •  •  They  can  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to 
reduce  or  prevent  delays.  First,  they  express 
an  important  concept;  that  timely  disposi- 
tion of  the  courts"  business  is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  judiciary.  Second,  they  provide 
goals  for  the  court  and  the  participants  in 
the  litigation  process  to  seek  to  achieve, 
both  in  managing  their  total  caseloads  and 
in  handling  their  individual  cases.  Third, 
they  can  lead  directly  to  the  development  of 
systems  for  monitoring  caseload  status  and 
the  progress  of  individual  cases,  as  partici- 
pants in  the  process  seek  to  manage  their 
dockets  more  effectively  in  order  to  achieve 
their  goals."'  [Mahoney.  et  al..  Changing 
Times  in  Trial  Courts  (National  Center  for 
State  Courts,  1988),  at  63.1 

A  1981  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  is  consistent  with  these 
findings.  After  reviewing  782  files  on 
cases  that  took  a  year  or  more  to  ter- 
minate in  nine  Federal  district  courts, 
the  GAO  found  the  establishment  of 
time  standards  for  different  stages  of 
the  cases  to  be  the  critical  factor  in  ef- 


fective case  management.  [Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office,  Better  Man- 
agement Can  Ease  Federal  Civil  Case 
Backlog  (1981),  at  i.] 

The  adoption  of  time  standards  does 
not  mean  that  speed  will  have  some- 
how displaced  justice  as  the  primary 
judicial  goal  in  the  adjudication  of 
cases.  Quite  the  contrary— justice  re- 
mains the  primary  judicial  goal,  with 
courts  encouraged  to  take  a  more  pro- 
active role  in  guarding  against  unnec- 
essary or  excessive  costs  and  delays. 
The  case  processing  time  standards  to 
be  established  by  each  district  will 
serve  as  guides  for  the  disposition  of 
cases,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
plan  will  have  sufficient  flexibility 
[see  Sections  471  (b)(5)  and  (b)(6)]  to 
accommodate  different  problems  that 
may  arise  from  time  to  time  in  litiga- 
tion. 

Case  tracking,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  has  received  strong  and  wide- 
spread support. 

The  Harris  survey  of  more  than 
1,000  participants  in  the  civil  justice 
system  showed  remarkably  strong  sup- 
port for  case  tracking:  90  percent  of 
plaintiff's  and  defense  litigators,  89 
p^cent  of  public  interest  litigators.  87 
petcent  of  corporate  genersd  counsel 
ana.  78  percent  of  the  federal  trial 
judCT?  surveyed  support  it. 

Furthermore,  in  its  December  22, 
1989  Tentative  Recommendations,  the 
Federal  Courts  Study  Committee  en- 
couraged tracking  cases  by  level  of 
complexity. 

Finally,  a  survey  of  lawyers  who  had 
participated  in  the  DCM  system  in 
Bergen  County  indicated  their  strong 
support.  The  survey  showed  that  93.5 
percent  believed  that  the  track  assign- 
ments had  been  appropriate;  more 
than  70  percent  felt  that  the  discovery 
periods  developed  for  the  three  tracks 
were  appropriate;  more  than  half 
noted  that  monitoring  of  discovery 
deadlines  enhanced  the  probability  of 
timely  case  dispositions,  a  response 
that  was  consistent  across  all  three 
tracks;  and  54  percent  felt  that  DCM 
substantially  raised  their  expectations 
of  reaching  trial  and  having  their 
cases  disposed  of  within  the  week  of 
the  trial  date. 

Some  may  be  critical  of  DCM  be- 
cause, in  their  view,  it  sacrifices  qual- 
ity for  quantity— justice  for  efficiency. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  DCM  has  several  qualitative  as- 
pects, including  customized  procedures 
for  case  categories;  consensus  develop- 
ment to  the  extent  possible  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  case  plan— among  the 
court  and  the  attorneys;  facilitating 
access  to  the  court  in  a  timely  manner 
to  resolve  problems  that  develop;  and 
increased  judicial  time  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  pending  issues.  DCM  ensures 
that  the  nnique  characteristics  of  each 
case  are  recognized  and  respected.  In 
sum.  DCM  has  great  potential  to  en- 
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hance  the  quality  of  justice  through 
greater  individual  attention  to  cases 
from  the  time  they  are  filed  until 
their  final  adjudication  or  other  dispo- 
sition. 

DCM  also  improves  over-all  system 
fairness.  In  some  courts,  cases  are 
heard  according  to  the  bakery  shop 
concept,  as  one  court  administrator 
puts  it,  of  first  in.  first  out  Each  case 
is  given  a  docket  number  when  it  is 
filed,  and  called  to  trial  based  on  that 
number  sequence  without  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  its  demand 
for  court  time.  As  a  result,  cases  that 
need  only  a  short  hearing  are  held  up 
behind  more  complicated  matters, 
solely  because  they  were  filed  after 
the  complex  ca.se.  In  contrast,  under 
DCM  system,  cases  that  have  little  dis- 
covery and  require  little  judicial  inter 
vention  will  get  expedited  treatment  — 
not  short  treatment,  but  expedited 
treatment— and  the  parties  will  not 
have  to  wait  simply  because  their 
docket  number  is  lower  than  a  more 
complex  case.  This  means  that  the 
current  logjam  in  many  courts  can  be 
unplugged,  with  more  cases  being 
freed  up  for  earlier  disposition. 

III.  JUDICIAL  CASE  MANAGEMrNT 

During  the  last  two  decades,  we  have 
seem  major  developments  in  the  field 
known  as  judicial  case  management. 
As  the  number  of  cases  has  increased 
and  the  cases  themselves  have  become 
increasingly  complex,  judges,  court  ad- 
ministrators and  civil  justice  system 
experts  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  courts  exercising  early,  active 
and  continuous  control  over  case 
progress.  Indeed,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  said  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  Kennedy: 

One  of  the  n-.ost  significant  insights  that 
skilled  trial  judges  have  gained  in  recent 
years  is  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  early 
judicial  intervention  in  the  management  of 
litigation.  [Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc.  v.  Sperl- 
ing. 58  U.S.L.W.  4063.  4074  iDec.  U.  1989). 1 

As  early  as  the  late  1970s,  studies 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  exer- 
cising early  and  active  judicial  control 
over  cases.  The  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  for  example,  studied  the 
median  disposition  times  of  six  urban 
trial  courts.  The  primary  finding  was 
that  greater  and  earlier  judicial  con- 
trol over  civil  cases  yields  faster  rates 
of  disposition.  The  courts  with  the 
least  amount  of  delay  characteristical- 
ly kept  stricter  control  of  the  case  by 
precise  scheduling  of  the  discovery 
cut-off  date  and  other  deadlines.  The 
study  concluded: 

We  found  that  a  court  can  handle  its  case- 
load rapidly  only  if  it  takes  the  initiative  to 
require  lawyers  to  complete  their  work  in  a 
timely  fashion.  [Federal  Judicial  Center. 
Case  Management  and  Court  Management 
in  United  States  District  Courts  (1977>.  at 
17.] 

A  recent  study  of  26  urban  trial 
courts  by  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts  also  indicated  that  early 


and  continuous  control  over  case 
events  was  the  best  predictor  of  faster 
case  processing  times.  Indeed,  there  is 
now  a  substantial  body  of  data  to  sup- 
port the  notion  that  judicially  im- 
posed controls  on  the  progression  of 
even  modest-sized  cases  can  measur- 
ably improve  efficiency  without  sacri- 
ficing the  quality  of  ju.stice  rendered. 

Some  argue  that  judicial  case  man- 
agement is  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tions of  due  process  and  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  adversarial  system. 
They  urge  the  courts  to  maintain  a 
■  laissez  faire"  attitude,  and  argue  that 
lawyers— not  the  court— should  control 
the  pace  and  conduct  of  litigation. 

I  reject  this  lai.ssez-faire  approach.  I 
would  argue  that  the  movement 
toward  greater  judicial  oversight  is  an 
attempt  to  preserve  notions  of  fairness 
and  maintain  the  adversary  ideal.  As 
Judge  Robert  F.  Peckham.  Chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California, 
has  said: 

Case  supervision  is  not  a  fundamental  de- 
parture from  the  adversarial  model  but 
rather  a  modification  that  facilitates  its 
meaningful  operation.  It  does  not  detract 
from  lawyers'  traditional  function,  but  in- 
stead assists  attorneys  in  planning  the  effi- 
cient progress  of  lawsuits.  [Peckham,  A  Ju- 
dicial Respon.se  to  the  Cost  of  Litigation: 
Case  Management.  Two-Stage  Discovery 
Planning  and  Alternative  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion," 37  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  253,  265  ( 1985). 1 

Judge  Alvin  B.  Rubin,  a  circuit  court 
judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  has  offered  a  com- 
pelling statement  of  why  judicial  case 
management  is  both  appropriate  and 
necessary: 

The  judicial  role  is  not  a  passive  one.  A 
purely  adversarial  system,  uncontrolled  by 
the  judiciary,  is  not  an  automatic  guarantee 
that  justice  will  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  .seriously  t'le  vital  elements  of  a 
fair  trial  without  considering  thai  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge,  and  the  judge  alone,  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  public  Inter- 
est, to  step  in  at  any  stage  of  the  litigation 
where  his  intervention  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
wrote,  [a]  judge  is  more  than  a  moderator; 
he  is  charged  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly 
administered,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  he 
cannot  discharge  by  remaining  inert.' 
[Rubin,  The  Managed  Calendar:  Some 
Pragmatic  Suggestions  About  Achieving  the 
Just,  Speedy  and  Inexpensive  Determina- 
tion of  Civil  Cases  in  Federal  Courts."  4 
Just.  Svs.  J  135.  136  1 1979)1 

And  as  Judge  Peckham  has  conclud- 
ed: 

Judges  cannot  remain  safely  on  their 
remote  pedestal  but  must  work  with  attor- 
neys to  place  reason  and  civility  before  con- 
tentiousness and  resistance.  .  .  [Tlhe 
cause  of  justice  can  no  longer  be  served  by  a 
lai.s.sez  faire  judicial  model.  Our  controlled 
inaction  is  an  affirmative  choice,  an  abdica- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  use  our  power 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  health  of  our 
system.  .  .  .  [Wle  cannot  remain  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  court's  traditional  remote- 
ness contributes  to  the  devasting  abuses 
which  threaten  to  subvert  our  system  of  due 


process.— (Peckham,  37  Rutgers  L.   Rev.  at 
266.1 

While  the  principle  of  judicial  case 
management  runs  throughout  the  leg- 
islation I'm  introducing  today,  it  is 
perhaps  most  apparent  in  Section 
471(b)(3).  That  section  directs  each 
district  to  include  as  an  element  of  its 
plan  a  discovery-case  management 
conference  in  all  cases  except  those  as- 
signed to  the  track  designated  for  ex- 
pedited litigation.  Most  important, 
this  conference  will  ensure  that  all  of 
our  Federal  district  courts  conduct  an 
early  examination  of  the  case,  focus 
the  key  issues  and  fix  key  dates  that 
will  enable  him  or  her  to  monitor  the 
pace  of  the  case's  development.  The 
judge  should  explain  to  coun.sel  the 
devices  he  or  she  intends  to  use  to 
monitor  the  action  and  the  long-range 
plan  for  monitoring  case  development. 
Section  471(b)(3)  identifies  in  detail 
the  range  of  issues  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  discovery-case  manage- 
ment conference. 

For  cases  assigned  to  the  track  desig- 
nated for  complex  litigation,  the  plan 
should  require  the  court  to  build  into 
its  management  plan  at  the  outset  a 
structured,  regular  procedure  for  mon- 
itoring intermediate  case  events  and 
for  narrowing  and  refining  outstand- 
ing issues. 

A  central  objective  of  the  mandatory 
discovery-case  management  confer- 
ence is  to  minimize  discovery  costs. 
Delineating  the  issues  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  litigation  will  minimize 
such  costs,  since  the  parties  can  then 
be  steered  away  from  aimless  or  re- 
dundant discovery.  More  than  a 
decade  ago.  Judge  William  W. 
Schwarzer,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, has  commented  on  the  importance 
of  a  compulsory  status  conference, 
which,  by  setting  discovery  guidelines 
tailored  to  the  case,  can  reduce  subse- 
quent discovery  disputes  and  piece- 
meal motions  to  compel  or  for  protec- 
tive orders,  and  tend  to  nip  in  the  bud 
any  notion  by  a  party  to  wage  an  attri- 
tion campaign  using  discovery  as  a 
weapon."  [Schwarzer,  "Managing  Civil 
Litigation:  The  Trial  Judge's  Role,"  61 
Judicature  400,  407  (1978).] 

The  mandatory  discovery-case  man- 
agement conference  can  also  help  the 
parties  focus  on  possible  grounds  for 
dismissal  or  summary  judgment.  If  it 
seems  that  motions  are  probable,  the 
court  should  set  dates  and  briefing 
schedules. 

Judged  Peckham  has  highlighted 
certain  intangible  benefits  of  the  early 
conference.  He  has  found  that  the 
conference  itself  warns  the  lawyers 
that  they  have  a  vigilant  judge.  It  also 
gives  a  judge  a  feel  for  the  case  and 
for  the  lawyers.  In  the  end,  since  this 
conference  will  often  be  the  first  con- 
tact between  the  court  and  the  attor- 
neys, the  judge  can  use  his  consider- 


able influence  to  set  the  tone  of  the 
relationship  in  which  he  and  the  at- 
torneys are  likely  to  be  engaged  for 
the  duration  of  the  litigation.  [Peck- 
ham, 'The  Federal  Judge  as  a  Case 
Manager:  The  New  Role  in  Guiding  a 
Case  from  Filing  to  Disposition,"  69 
Calif.  L.  Rev.  770.  782  (1981).] 

Some  might  argue  that  these  confer- 
ences will  themselves  be  costly,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  judicial  time  they 
will  require.  This  concern,  in  my  view, 
is  unfounded.  Indeed,  the  best  answer 
to  it  is  provided  by  Judge  Peckham. 
chief  judge  to  one  of  our  nation's  busi- 
est courts.  Judge  Peckham  estimated 
that  a  judge  could  "easily  conduct  all 
status  conferences  for  a  full  caseload 
in  1  day  per  month  and  certainly  in  no 
more  than  2."  As  he  put  it.  '[tlhis  is 
very  little  time  to  expend  in  facilitat- 
ing the  prompt  and  fair  disposition  of 
cases.  [Peckham,  37  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  at 
267.] 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  that 
the  judge,  and  not  a  magistrate,  pre- 
side over  the  discovery-case  manage- 
ment conference.  Given  the  impor- 
tance assigned  to  and  the  range  of  de- 
cisions to  be  made  at  the  conference 
under  this  legislation,  it  should  be  con- 
ducted by  an  Article  III  judge.  Fur- 
thermore, the  conference  may  lose 
some  of  its  significance  in  the  minds  of 
the  attorneys  if  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate,  since  the  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  many  attorneys  seem  to  be  far 
more  willing  to  take  frivolous  positions 
before  a  magistrate  than  they  would 
be  to  take  the  same  positions  before 
the  judge  who  will  try  the  case.  Fur- 
thermore, magistrates  may  themselves 
be  more  reluctant  than  judges  to 
frame  the  contours  of  the  litigation, 
limit  discovery,  establish  a  date  cer- 
tain briefing  schedule  and  address  the 
full  panoply  of  discovery -case  manage- 
ment conference  issues. 

IV.  ADEQUATE  FUNDING 

There's  no  doubt  that  for  the  courts 
to  do  the  job  our  citizens  rightly 
expect  of  them  and  for  this  legislation 
to  be  successful,  additional  funding  is 
necessary.  Some  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  district  courts 
to  carry  out  the  initial  phases  of  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  civil 
justice  expense  and  delay  reduction 
plans.  Furthermore,  a  differentiated 
case  management  system  is  very  infor- 
mation-intensive. To  be  effective, 
therefore,  it  needs  some  form  of  auto- 
mated support.  Automation  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  information  on:  First, 
case  categorization;  second,  case  track- 
ing through  all  events  and  processing 
stages  in  each  track;  third,  reporting 
to  provide  operational  support  to 
court  personnel;  fourth,  conununica- 
tions,  particularly  between  the  court 
and  attorneys  and  litigants;  fifth, 
scheduling  with  some  degree  of  sophis- 
tication to  monitor  court  resources 
and   maximize   their   utilization;    and 


sixth,  statistical  and  exception  reports 
for  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  also 
assigned  new  tasks  under  the  bill,  and 
it  will  require  some  modest  amount  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  them  out. 

Section  479  of  the  bill  mandates  the 
expansion  of  training  of  district  court 
judges,  magistrates  and  key  court  per- 
sonnel in  the  techniques  of  case  man- 
agement. While  some  funding  is  al- 
ready provided  for  training,  some 
modest  increase  will  be  necessary  to 
pay  for  this  all-important  additional 
training. 

To  fund  these  and  other  aspects  of 
the  legislation,  a  total  of  $16,000,000  is 
authorized. 

In  the  rest  of  my  statement,  I  intend 
to  highlight  some  other  key  param- 
eters within  which  the  district  plans 
must  be  adopted.  As  I  noted  earlier,  I 
believe  that  the  legislation  provides  a 
degree  of  national  uniformity  while 
leaving  sufficient  flexibility  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  to  respond  to  their  par- 
ticular needs. 

Setting  Early,  Firm  Trial  Dates.  The 
legislation  directs  that  each  district's 
plan  include  a  requirement  for  setting 
early,  firm  trial  dates  at  the  mandato- 
ry discovery-case  management  confer- 
ence or.  if  no  such  conference  is  held, 
in  the  discovery-case  management 
order.  For  cases  assigned  to  the  track 
designated  for  complex  litigation,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  court,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  give  the  parties 
an  idea  at  the  outset  of  the  litigation 
how  soon  after  discovery  is  completed 
that  the  trial  will  occur,  and  courts  are 
directed  to  set  the  trial  date  no  later 
than  120  days  before  the  discovery 
cut-off  date. 

Several  experts  and  substantial  data 
indicate  that  setting  early,  firm  trial 
dates  is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
in  case  management.  In  Professor  E. 
Donald  Elliott's  words: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  ele- 
ment of  effective  managerial  .iudging  is  to 
set  a  firm  trial  date.  .  .  .  This  creates  incen- 
tives for  attorneys  to  establish  priorities  and 
'narrow  the  areas  of  inquiry  and  advocacy 
to  those  they  believe  are  truly  relevant  and 
material'  and  to  'reduce  the  amount  of  re- 
sources invested  in  htigation.'  [Elliott. 
"Managerial  Judging  and  the  Evolution  of 
Procedure."  53  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  306.  313.  314 
(1986).] 

Similarly,  Wayne  Brazil,  currently  a 
magistrate  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California 
and  one  of  the  leading  court  reform 
experts,  reported  in  1981  that— 
data  produced  by  our  interviews  and  by 
other  studies  indicate  that  fixing  early  and 
firm  dates  for  the  completion  of  trial  prepa- 
ration and  for  the  trial  itself  is  probably  the 
single  most  effective  device  thus  far  devel- 
oped for  encouraging  prompt  and  well-fo- 
cused case  development."  [Brazil.  "Improv- 
ing Judicial  Controls  over  the  Pretrial  De- 
velopment of  Civil  Actions:  Model  Rules  for 
Case  Management  and  Sanctions.  "Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation  Journal"  (1981)  873, 
917  (emphasis  added).] 


A  recent  study  of  26  urban  trial 
courts  by  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts  found  that  a  firm  trial 
date  policy  is  related  to  faster  case 
processing  times.  [National  Center  for 
State  Courts,  Examining  Court  Delay. 
The  Pace  of  Litigation  in  26  Urban 
Trial  Courts  (1989),  at  32-34.] 

An  American  Bar  Association  task 
force  on  litigation  costs  and  delay  con- 
cluded that  a  firm  trial  date  is  an  ab- 
solutely vital  feature  of  any  case  man- 
agement system.  The  task  force  identi- 
fied five  reasons  'why  judges,  lawyers 
and  academics  agree  on  this  concept: 

Settlement  probabilities  are  Increased  dra- 
matically when  enforced  early  evaluation 
devices  are  backed  by  a  certain  trial  dat«: 

Where  the  court  requires  counsel  to 
adhere  to  schedules  for  the  completion  of 
events,  credibility  is  enhanced  when  the 
court  also  complies  with  time  deadlines; 

No  attorney  wants  or  will  assemble  a  cast 
of  witnesses  and  parties  only  to  be  frustrat- 
ed when  the  trial  does  not  begin  when 
scheduled;  and 

A  firm  trial  date  is  cost-effective  for  the 
trial  attorney  l)ecause  it  allows  efficient  and 
predictable  scheduling  of  the  only  commodi- 
ty the  attorney  has  to  sell— time.  [American 
Bar  Association.  Defeating  Delay,  Develop- 
ing and  Implementing  a  Court  Delay  Reduc- 
tion Pros/ram  (1986)  at  39.1— 

The  Harris  survey  of  more  than 
1,000  participants  in  the  civil  justice 
system  also  found  strong  support  for 
scheduling  early  and  firm  trial  dates: 
79  percent  of  the  plaintiffs'  litigators, 
76  percent  of  defendants'  and  public 
interest  litigators,  85  percent  of  the 
corporate  counsel  and  89  percent  of 
the  Federal  judges  agreed  with  this 
view. 

Discovery  Controls.  Discovery  abuse 
is  a  principal  cause  of  high  litigation 
transaction  costs.  Indeed,  in  far  too 
many  cases,  economics— and  not  the 
merits— govern  discovery  decisions. 
Litigants  of  moderate  means  are  often 
deterred  through  discovery  from  vindi- 
cating just  claims  or  defenses,  and  the 
litigation  process  all  to  often  becomes 
a  war  of  attrition  for  all  parties— rich 
or  poor,  plaintiff  or  defendant.  As  F»ro- 
fessor  Maurice  Rosenberg  has  written: 
Costs  of  discovery  can  be  so  high  that 
they  force  settlements  that  would  not  occur, 
or.  more  likely,  force  settlements  on  differ- 
ent terms  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
reached.  .  .  .  Discovery  practice  In  Federal 
litigation  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  The 
first  principle  is  when  in  doubt,  discover.' 
[Rosenberg.  137  V.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  at  2203. 
2204] 

Excessive  and  abusive  discovery  has 
been  recognized  as  a  serious  problem 
for  some  time.  More  than  10  years  ago. 
a  study  of  Federal  trial  judges  in  two 
district  courts  found  that  they  per- 
ceived "urmecessary.  expensive,  over- 
burdening discovery  as  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  efficient  and  just  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  trial  system  for 
civil  litigation.  "  [C.  Ellington.  A  Study 
of  Sanctions  for  Discovery  Abuse 
(1979),  at  37.]  In  1980.  a  study  of  law- 
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yers  in  Chicago  found  that  49  percent 
of  those  practicing  in  Federal  courts 
believe  that  'overdiscovery"  is  a  major 
abuse  of  the  discovery  process. 
[Brazil,  •Civil  Discovery:  Lawyers' 
Views  of  its  Effectiveness,  its  Principal 
Problems  and  Abuses."  American  Bar 
Foundation  Research  Journal  (1980). 
at  787.1 

More  recently,  the  Harris  survey  of 
more  than  1.000  participants  in  the 
civil  justice  system  found  that  the 
most  important  cause  of  high  transac- 
tion costs  or  delays  that  increase  those 
costs  is  perceived  to  be  lawyers  who 
abuse  the  discovery  process.  Lawyers 
who  "over-discovery"  cases  rather 
than  focus  on  controlling  issues  and 
lawyers  and  litigants  who  use  discov- 
ery as  an  adversarial  tool  or  tactic  to 
raise  the  stakes  for  their  opponents 
were  the  most  frequently  cited  causes 
of  high  transaction  costs. 

The  legislation  attacks  the  discovery 
problem  from  several  directions. 

First,  as  I've  mentioned,  the  tracking 
systems  to  be  implemented  in  each  dis- 
trict will  include  periods  for  the  com- 
pletion of  discovery.  Specifically,  sec- 
tion 471(b)(6)  requires  "that  each 
processing  track  in  the  district's  track- 
ing system  establish  presumptive  time 
limits  for  the  completion  of  di.scovcry 
so  that  parties  are  apprised  upon  track 
assignment  of  the  time  within  which 
discovery  must  be  completed.  " 

It's  important  to  recognize  that  the 
discovery  time  limits  are  presumptive. 
This  ensures  that  sufficient  flexibility 
is  retained  for  those  cases  warranting 
extentions  of  time.  One  example  of  a 
showing  of  good  cause  warranting  an 
extention  would  be  if  additional  dis- 
covery would  not  delay  the  trial. 
Absent  such  special  circumstances, 
however,  discovery  should  be  limited 
according  to  the  time  frame  set  forth 
in  the  guidelines  for  the  particular 
track  to  which  the  case  has  been  as- 
signed. 

Second,  section  471(b)(7)  requires 
that  each  district  court  include  in  it^ 
plan  procedures  for  making  the  discov- 
ery process  track  specific.  Specifically. 
each  district  is  to  consider  identifying 
and  limiting  the  volume  of  discovery 
available,  and  phasing  the  use  of  dis- 
covery into  two  or  more  stages. 

With  respect  to  phasing  discovery.  I 
have  been  taken  with  the  approach 
first  suggested  by  Judge  Peckham. 
The  first  stage  is  limited  to  developing 
information  needed  for  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  case.  If  the  case  does 
not  terminate  then,  a  second  stage  of 
discovery  would  commence,  this  one 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  trial. 
Limiting  discovery  initially  to  those 
crucial  issues  that  highlight  the  essen- 
tial strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  case 
will  often  lead  to  considerable  savings 
of  time  and  money  for  clients  and  the 
court  system.  The  information  derived 
from  the  first  stage  should  suffice  for 
the  disposal  of  many  cases,  without 


having  to  incur  the  expense  of  discov- 
ery that  merely  amplifies  and  cumu- 
lates already  available  evidence  or 
that  is  directed  to  peripheral  issues. 

Another  means  of  phasing  discovery 
is  to  divide  the  use  of  interrogatories 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  case.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  currently  utilizes 
such  a  rule,  which  limits  the  type  of 
interrogatories  that  may  be  served  at 
particular  stages  of  the  litigation. 

I  should  note  that  imposing  discov- 
ery limitations  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  1983  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Rule 
26(b)(l)(iii)  was  amended  to  permit 
the  court  to  limit  discovery  where  it 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  or  ex- 
pensive, taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  case,  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, limitations  on  the  parties'  re- 
sources and  the  importance  of  the 
issues  at  stake  in  the  litigation.  This 
was  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to 
th_^  rules,  but  for  whatever  reason,  it 
has  not  been  utilized  to  any  great 
extent. 

Third,  .section  471(b)(8)  requires 
that  each  district  adopt  as  an  element 
of  its  plan  a  rule  that  the  parties  at- 
tempt to  resolve  all  discovery  disputes 
informally  before  filing  motion  papers 
with  the  court. 

I  believe  that  these  and  other  meas- 
ures that  the  district  courts  may  adopt 
will  assist  in  reducing  the  costs  of  dis- 
covery. 

Expanded  use  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  term  "alternative  dispute 
resolution,  "  or  ADR,  "  covers  a  broad 
range  of  approaches  to  dispute  proc- 
essing apart  from  the  traditional  ad- 
versary system.  Those  approaches  in- 
clude arbitration,  mediation,  the  sum- 
mary jury  trial  and  the  mini-trial.  Sec- 
tion 471(b)(10)  of  the  legislation  di- 
rects each  district  court  to  include  in 
its  plan  a  comprehensive  alternative 
dispute  resolution  program  covering 
the  full  panoply  of  ADR  mechanisms. 
Section  473(a)(6)  requires  that  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  advise  and 
report  on  the  u.se  of  ADR  through  the 
district  court  plans. 

The  authorization  for  expanded  use 
of  ADR.  together  with  a  reporting  re- 
quirement, is  predicated  on  the  view, 
as  expressed  most  recently  by  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  Study  Committee  in  its 
Tentative  Recommendations,  that 
ADR  "is  at  a  mid-point  in  its  develop- 
ment, beyond  the  stage  at  which  it 
should  be  limited  to  local  experiments 
but  not  so  advanced  as  to  permit  the 
formulation  of  uniform  national  rules. 
.  .  ."  [Federal  Courts  Study  Commit- 
tee, Tentative  Recommendations, 
(Dec.  22,  1989),  at  40.1— 

Early  Neutral  Evaluation  Programs. 
Section  471(b)<ll)  directs  each  district 
court  to  develop  an  Early  Neutral 
Evaluation  Program  as  part  of  the  im- 
plementation  of   its   civil   justice   ex- 


pense and  delay  reduction  plan. 
"ENE,"  as  it  commonly  referred  to,  is 
a  specific  form  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  that  has  achieved  great  suc- 
cess, particularly  in  the  U,S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California.  Its  success,  I  might  add,  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  great  effort  of 
commitment  of  one  of  the  'district's 
magistrates,  Wayne  Brazil. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  ENE  program 
is  a  confidential,  non-binding  case 
evaluation  conference,  attended  by  all 
counsel  and  their  clients,  and  hosted 
by  a  neutral  member  of  the  private 
bar  who  has  substantial  litigation  ex- 
perience and  who  is  an  expert  in  the 
principal  subject  matter  of  t'.ie  law- 
suit. This  conference  takes  place  early 
in  the  pretrial  period  so  that  the  par- 
ties will  be  in  a  position  to  use  what 
they  learn  and  accomplish  during  the 
proceeding  to  make  the  case  develop- 
ment and  settlement  processes  more 
rational,  less  expensive  and  less  time- 
consuming. 

In  a  survey  of  lawyers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  ENE  program  in  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  strong 
majorities  found  that  it  contributed  to 
communication  across  party  lines,  to 
issue  clarification,  to  prospects  for  set- 
tlement and  to  setting  the  groundwork 
for  cost-effective  discovery.  Indeed, 
almost  90  percent  of  the  lawyers 
whose  cases  had  been  compelled  to 
participate  in  ENE  expressed  the  view 
that  the  program  should  be  expanded 
to  more  cases  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Section  471(b)(ll)  directs  each  dis- 
trict to  develop  an  Early  Neutral  Eval- 
uation Program. 

Firm  policies  on  continuances.  A 
firm  policy  on  granting  continuances 
is  critical  to  date  certain  scheduling. 
Indeed,  where  judicial  enforcement  of 
scheduled  dates  is  the  norm,  the  entire 
set  of  expectations  and  attitudes  of 
the  trial  bar  will  adjust  to  that  norm. 

Section  471(b)(6)  of  the  bill  directs 
the  districts  to  develop  firm  rules  on 
continuances  in  their  plans.  One  ele- 
ment of  those  rules  must  be  that  the 
party,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  sign  re- 
quests for  continuances.  By  requiring 
the  party  to  sign  and  thus  requiring 
the  lawyer  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
his  request  to  his  client,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  number  of  unfounded  re- 
quests will  be  reduced. 

Procedures  for  the  Disposition  of 
Motions.  In  my  discussioris  about  this 
subject.  I  have  been  startled  by  the 
extent  to  which  lawyers  and  their  cli- 
ents are  concerned  about  the  time 
that  it  often  takes  the  court  to  decide 
fully  briefed  motions.  Some  of  those 
motions  relate  to  discovery  issues, 
while  others  relate  to  issues  that 
would  be  dispositive  for  some  or  all  of 
the  claims  in  the  case.  If  their  experi- 
ences are  broadly  representative  of 
others— and  I  believe  that  they  are- 
something  must  be  done  at  the  federal 


district  court  level  to  reduce  delays  in 
deciding  motions,  without,  of  course, 
sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  decision- 
making. And  I  believe  there  is  room  to 
reduce  delays  without  sacrificing  jus- 
tice. 

Section  471(b)(9)  directs  the  district 
courts  to  adopt  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing motions  necessary  to  meet  the  ap- 
plicable trial  dates  and  discovery  dead- 
lines. F\irthermore,  to  enhance  judi- 
cial accountability.  Section  474  pro- 
vides for  expanded  publication  of  sta- 
tistics on  motion  decisions.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  published  and  made 
available  to  everyone— citizens,  legisla- 
tors and  the  media— as  well  as  to  the 
judiciary.  By  increasing  the  visibility 
of  the  linkage  between  the  standards, 
statistics  and  judicial  performance, 
the  importance  of  all  three  should  be 
increased  as  well. 

Transition  programs.  In  those  dis- 
tricts with  large  case  backlogs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  transition  program.  As  set 
forth  in  section  474,  that  program 
should  include  assessment  of  current 
caseload;  analysis  of  productivity:  uti- 
lization of  special  expertise,  where  ap- 
propriate: and  a  scheduled  termina- 
tion of  the  trar^ition  program,  with 
interim  goals  resulting  in  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  district  court's  plan. 

Model  plans.  To  give  the  district 
courts  some  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  plans,  section  472  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  a  model 
plan  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
within  6  months  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  I  anticipate  that  while  the 
districts  will  use  this  model  plan  for 
guidance,  none  will  adopt  it  in  its  en- 
tirety, since  the  districts  will  want  to 
provide  for  the  own  unique  demands 
and  needs. 

If,  for  some  reason,  a  district  does 
not  develop  a  plan  under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  model  plan  would  automati- 
cally go  into  effect. 

Case  management  training.  Section 
479  provides  for  the  expansion  of  cur- 
rent judicial  training  programs  to  in- 
clude a  new  curriculum  and  emphasis 
on  case  management.  Training  will 
also  be  made  available  to  magistrates 
and  district  court  clerks. 

This  expanded  training  is  necessary 
for  several  reasons.  First,  with  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the 
district  court  plans,  new  information- 
descriptive  and  statistical— will  be  gen- 
erated and  will  need  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  courts.  Second,  there  are  many 
judges  who  have  experimented  suc- 
cessfully with  various  procedural  ap- 
proaches outlined  in  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  there  are  law  professors 
and  other  independent  experts  on  ju- 
dicial msmagement  who  have  exam- 
ined these  issues.  Expanded  training 
will  enable  the  accumulated  learning 
on  the  subject  to  be  better  transmitted 
throughout  the  federal  judiciary. 


Review  in  five  years.  Section  478 
provides  that  after  five  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  shall  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  justice  ex- 
pense and  delay  reduction  plans  in  re- 
ducing litigation  costs  and  delays  and 
in  securing  the  just,  speedy  and  inex- 
pensive resolution  of  civil  actions.  If 
the  report  determines  that  the  plans 
have  not  been  effective,  we  are  com- 
mitting to  review  the  statute  and 
assess  whether  some  modifications  are 
warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  announce  short- 
ly dates  for  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Once  those  hearings  are  complet- 
ed and  we  determine  whether,  based 
on  the  testimony  we  receive,  any  we 
determine  whether,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony we  receive,  any  changes  in  the 
bill  are  warranted,  I  intend  to  move 
this  bill  quickly.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Nation's  judiciary  on 
this  important  subject.  Their  support 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  success  of  this  effort  to 
reduce  litigation  costs  and  delays,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  presentation  of 
their  views  in  a  timely  fashion. 

In  the  final  analysis,  when  cases  cost 
so  much  and  take  so  long  that  some 
people  can't  use  the  courts  at  all  and 
that  those  who  can  use  them  find 
their  pocketbooks  depleted  at  record 
pace,  we  have  a  problem  of  major  di- 
mensions that  demands  our  attention. 
It's  a  problem  that's  not  subject  to 
quick  fixes  or  easy  solutions.  Only 
hard  work,  careful  study,  sound  ideas 
and  long-term  commitment  will  make 
our  system  of  civil  justice  a  system  of 
which  all  of  us  can  be  proud.  I  believe 
the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1990 
combines  the  elements  necessary  for 
comprehensive  and  meaningful 
change,  and  that  if  enacted,  the  legis- 
lation will  help  ensure  that  disputes 
are  resolved  fairly,  promptly  and  inex- 
pensively. That  is  what  our  citizens 
rightly  expect,  and  that  is  what  they 
rightly  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  test  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  as  follows: 

S.  2027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  civil 
justice  system,  as  expressed  in  Rule  1  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  are  the 
"just,  speedy  and  inexpensive  determination 
of  every  action": 

(2)  some  minimal  level  of  efficiency  and 
economy  is  a  precondition  for  the  delivery 
of  justice  to  all: 

(3)  the  delivery  of  justice  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  sufficient  time 


for  the  thoughtful  and  deliberate  adjudica- 
tion of  cases  on  the  merits,  since  such  adju- 
dication is  a  principal  function  of  the  trial 
court  judge; 

(4)  litigation  transaction  costs,  in  complex 
as  well  as  in  relatively  routine  cases,  are 
high  and  are  increasing: 

(5)  delays  throughout  the  course  of  litiga- 
tion not  only  often  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
one  side  over  another  but  also  increase 
court  backlog,  often  inhibit  the  full  and  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  facts,  interfere 
with  the  deliberate  and  prompt  disposition 
and  adjudication  of  cases  and  thereby  con- 
tribute to  high  litigation  transaction  costs: 

(6)  high  and  increasing  litigation  costs 
cast  doubt  upon  the  system's  fairness  and 
its  ability  to  render  justice,  because  those 
costs  unreasonably  impede  access  to  the 
courts  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  ag- 
grieved parties  to  obtain  proper  and  timely 
judicial  relief,  or.  in  some  cases,  to  obtain 
any  relief  at  all; 

(7)  high  and  increasing  litigation  costs 
also  burden  American  businesses,  which  are 
compelled  to  spend  increasingly  more 
money  on  legal  expenses  at  a  time  when 
they  are  confronted  with  intense  interna- 
tional competition  and  to  divert  valuable  re- 
sources from  the  essential  functions  of 
making  better  products  and  delivering  qual- 
ity services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost: 

(8)  given  current  litigation  practices,  liti- 
gation costs  and  delays  and  the  problems  at- 
tendant thereto  will  increase  substantially 
during  the  next  decade; 

(9)  the  dual  problems  of  excessive  litiga- 
tion costs  and  delays  indicate  that  the  civil 
justice  system  is  not  fulfilling  its  fundamen- 
tal objectives  of  adjudicating  and  resolving 
cases  fairly,  promptly,  and  inexi>ensively; 

(10)  each  Federal  district  court  should  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  exces- 
sive costs  and  delays  and  thereby  to  improve 
the  system's  over-all  fairness  and  its  ability 
to  render  justice: 

(11)  in  developing  its  plan,  each  district 
court  should  draw  upon  the  expertise  in  the 
bench,  the  bar  and  the  public,  thereby 
maximizing  the  prospects  that  workable 
plans  will  be  developed  and  stimulating  a 
much-needed  dialogue  about  methods  for 
improving  the  fairness  of  the  system  and  for 
streamlining  litigation  practice: 

(12)  in  light  of  the  diversity  of  caseloads, 
types  of  litigation,  local  characteristics  of 
the  caseflow  process,  and  the  number  of 
judges  and  support  staff  available  across 
different  Federal  jurisdictions,  each  district 
court  should  have  sufficient  flexibility  to 
formulate  the  specific  details  of  its  plan 
within  certain  well-defined  and  unifomUy 
applied  parameters; 

(13)  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  proc- 
ess of  civil  litigation,  the  plans  will  contrib- 
ute to  improvement  of  the  quality  of  justice 
that  the  civil  litigation  system  delivers: 

(14)  the  sut>stantially  changed  civil  litiga- 
tion system,  evidenced  by  the  burgeoning 
cost,  complexity  and  volume  of  civil  litiga- 
tion, suggests  that  in  the  development  of 
district  court  plans,  the  same  set  of  generic 
procedures  need  not,  and  should  not,  apply 
to  all  types  of  cases: 

(15)  the  plans  should  also  recognize  that 
there  has  not  been  adequate  utilization  of 
available  and  existing  tools  to  respond  to 
this  substantially  changed  civil  litigation 
system,  to  control  costs  and  delays  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  "just,  speedy  and  in- 
expensive" determination  of  civil  disputes: 

(16)  as  part  of  their  effort  to  manage  civil 
cases  more  effectively  and  otherwise  re- 
spond  to   the   changing   litigation   system. 
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some  district  courts  on  a  formal  basts,  and 
some  district  court  judges  on  an  informal 
basis,  already  apply  different  types  of  proce- 
dures to  different  types  of  cases: 

(17)  evidence  from  these  courts  suggests 
that  an  effective  case  management  program 
should  incorporate  several  interrelated  com- 
ponents. Including— 

(A)  mechanisms  to  take  early,  active  con- 
trol of  each  case  f  Ued; 

(B)  time  goals  for  case  adjudication  and 
other  disposition: 

(C)  court  participation  in  decisions  relat- 
ing to  case  progress: 

(D)  control  over  the  discovery  process: 

(E)  deadlines,  in  appropriate  cases,  for 
completion  of  required  case  events: 

(P)  court  monitoring  of  compliance  with 
the  deadlines:  and 
(G)  credible  trial  dates: 

(18)  differentiated  case  management,  of 
the  type  implemented  in  several  State 
courts  through  case  traclung  systems  that 
assign  each  case  to  a  distinct  processing 
path,  is  the  logical  extension  of  these  com- 
ponents and  now  is  warranted  on  a  regular- 
ized and  formalized  basis: 

(19)  differentiated  case  management  en- 
hances the  quality  of  the  civil  litigation 
process  by— 

(A)  customizing  procedures  for  each  case 
category: 

(B)  encouraging  consensus  management 
of  each  case  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble: 

(C)  monitoring  and  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  the  case: 

(D)  facilitating  access  to  the  court  in  a 
timely  manner  to  resolve  problems  that  de- 
velop; and 

(E)  ensuring  that  judges  have  adequate 
time  to  adjudicate  issues  pending  before 
them; 

(20)  each  case  traclcing  system  should  im- 
plement the  two  interrelated  procedures  of 
establishing  early,  firm  trial  dates  and  im- 
posing time  limits  on  the  completion  of  dis- 
covery, with  related  controls  over  the  filing 
and  resolution  of  motions: 

(21)  this  linkage  is  necessary,  in  part,  be- 
cause the  early  completion  of  discovery  can 
be  counterproductive  if  the  trial  is  then 
long  delayed: 

(22)  because  statistical  studies  demon- 
strate that  approximately  95  percent  of  all 
civU  cases  are  resolved  or  otherwise  termi- 
nated without  a  trial,  and  because  pretriaU 
processing  expenses,  particularly  for  discov- 
ery, are  often  disproportionate  to  the  case, 
greater  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
pretrial  process: 

(23)  a  critical  element  of  the  pretrial  proc- 
ess is  early  and  active  judicial  intervention, 
which  can  aid  greatly  In— 

(A)  defining  the  issues  to  be  litigated  and 
limiting  pretrial  activity  to  relevant  mat- 
ters; 

(B)  controlling  pretrial  discovery  and 
other  activity  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense 
and  burden; 

(C)  arriving  at  a  settlement  in  appropriate 
cases  as  early  as  possible  or  attempting  to 
identify  methods  for  resolving  it  as  expedi- 
tiously and  economically  as  possible: 

(D)  facilitating  an  adjudication  on  the 
merits  in  appropriate  cases:  and 

(E)  ensuring  that  any  trial  will  be  well  fo- 
cused and  well  prepared: 

(24)  a  1981  General  Accounting  Office 
study  found  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  time  standards  for  different  stages 
of  civil  cases  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  reduc- 
ing delay: 

(25)  a  recent  study  by  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts  presenting  the  most  broad- 


ly based  empirical  evidence  ever  collected 
regarding  the  extent  and  nature  of  court 
delay  indicates  that— 

(A)  early  court  control  over  the  schedul- 
ing of  case  events,  including  early  resolution 
of  motions,  and  firm  trial  dates  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  courts  with  the  least  amount 
of  delay:  and 

( B )  time  goals  for  case  processing  are  also 
an  important  predictor  of  shorter  case  proc- 
essing times; 

(26)  the  importance  of  case  processing 
time  standards  has  been  recognized  by  the 
organized  bench  and  bar.  with  standards  de- 
veloi>ed  by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Trial  Judges  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1984.  and  with  similar  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Conference  of  State 
Court  Administrators  adopted  in  1983  and 
endorsed  by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices in  1984; 

(27)  while  some  courts  already  set  early 
and  firm  trial  dates,  discovery  deadlines  and 
other  case  event  deadlines  pursuant  to  their 
authority  under  Rule  16  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  others  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.  as  recent  data  suggest  that— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  judges  comply 
with  the  requirement  to  prepare  scheduling 
orders  varies,  as  does  the  extent  to  which 
they  issue  such  orders  within  required  time 
limits: 

(B)  in  those  cases  with  scheduling  orders, 
approximately  one-half  have  at  least  one 
extension  to  that  order; 

(C)  in  some  districts,  most  cases  are  by 
local  rule  exempted  from  the  scheduling  re- 
quirement; and 

(D)  the  use  of  status  conferences  varies 
substantially  from  district  to  district  and 
from  judge  to  judge; 

(28)  a  broader  requirement  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  view  of  many  experts  that 
fixing  early,  firm  dates  and  other  case  event 
deadlines  is  the  single  most  effective  device 
for  encouraging  prompt  and  well-focused 
case  development: 

(29)  discovery  deadlines,  in  the  form  of 
presumptive  time  limits  for  the  completion 
of  discovery  for  different  categories  of  cases, 
are  particularly  important  because  If  imple- 
mented as  part  of  an  overall  case  manage- 
ment system,  they  can  provide  much  needed 
controls  on  a  discovery  process  often  charac- 
terized by  obstructionist,  dilatory,  and  re- 
dundant discovery  tactics  that  lead  to  the 
"overdiscovery"  of  cases  rather  than  to  at- 
tempts to  focus  on  controlling  issues; 

(30)  time  limits  on  discovery  can  encour- 
age litigants  and  their  attorneys  to — 

(A)  narrow  their  areas  of  inquiry  to  those 
that  are  truly  relevant  and  material; 

(B)  establish  priorities  for  completion  of 
the  most  important  tasks  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; and 

(C)  devote  more  attention  to  weighing  the 
value  of  uncovering  every  single  item  of 
"relevant"  material  against  the  value  of  re- 
solving the  dispute  more  fairly,  quickly  and 
inexpensively; 

(31 )  presumptive  time  limits  are  consistent 
with  the  now  recognized  need  to  structure 
and  narrow  discovery  as  reflected  in  part  in 
Rule  26(b)(l)(iii)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  which  permits  the  court  to 
limit  discovery  where  it  will  be  "unduly  bur- 
densome or  expensive,  taking  Into  account 
the  needs  of  the  case,  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, limitations  on  the  parties'  resources, 
and  the  importance  of  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  litigation"; 

(32)  delays  In  deciding  fully  briefed  mo- 
tions contribute  to  the  costs  of  litigation  by 
preventing  the  narrowing  of  issues,  encour- 


aging the  parties  to  conduct  unnecessary 
discovery  and  requiring  rediscovery; 

(33)  the  reduction  of  such  delays  can  be 
encouraged  by  substantially  expanding  the 
availability  of  pubUc  Information  about 
backlogs  in  undecided  motions; 

(34)  another  important  element  of  the 
pretrial  process  that  can  reduce  litigation 
costs  is  the  exploration  of  the  wide  range  of 
alternative  means  of  dispute  resolution,  in- 
cluding arbitration,  mediation,  the  mlnitrlal 
and  the  sunmiary  jury  trial; 

(35)  another  element  of  the  pretrial  proc- 
ess that  can  reduce  litigation  costs  is  the 
intervention  of  a  neutral  party  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  litigation  process— 

(A)  to  force  the  parties  to  confront  the 
merits  of  their  case  and  their  opponents' 
case; 

(B)  to  identify  those  questions  of  fact  and 
law  that  aictually  are  in  dispute  as  early  as 
possible: 

(C)  to  develop  an  efficient  approach  to 
discovery:  and 

(D)  to  provide  a  frank  assessment  of  the 
case  and  its  overall  value. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  28.  INITED  STATES 
CODE. 

Title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  part  I  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  23— CIVIL  JUSTICE  EXPENSE 

AND  DELAY  REDUCTION 

"Subchapter  I — Civil  Justice  Expense  and  Delay 

Reduction  Plans 

"Sec. 

"471.  Civil  justice  exp>ense  and  delay  reduc- 
tion plan. 
•472.  Model  plan. 

"473.  Report  by  Pe  Jeral  Judicial  Center. 

"474.  Backlogs  in  district  courts. 

"475.  Automation. 

"476.  Manual  for  litigation  management. 

"477.  Authorization. 

"478.  Congressional  review. 

"Subchapter  II — C^ase  Management  Training 

"Sec. 

"479.    Judicial    case    management    training 
programs. 

"480.  Authorization. 

"Subchapter  I — Civil  Justice  Expense  and  Delay 
Reduction  Plans 

"§  471.  Civil  justice  expense  and  delay  reduction 
plan 

"(a)(1)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
12-month  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  chapter,  each  United 
States  district  court  shall  develop  a  civil  jus- 
tice expense  and  delay  reduction  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  chapter.  Such  plans  shall 
apply  to  all  civil  proceedings.  Each  United 
States  district  court  shall  develop  its  plan 
with  a  view  toward  facilitating  deliberate 
adjudication  on  the  merits  in  appropriate 
cases,  streamlining  discovery.  Improving  ju- 
dicial case  management,  and  renewing  Its 
commitment  to  the  just,  speedy,  and  inex- 
pensive resolution  of  civil  disputes. 

"(2)  The  civil  justice  expense  and  delay  re- 
duction plans  shaU  be  developed  in  each  dis- 
trict by  a  planning  group  or  similar  advisory 
committee  with  membership  from  the 
bench,  the  public,  and  the  bar.  Such  groups 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  district 
court  judge  of  the  district  and  shall  include 
the  chief  district  court  judge  of  the  district, 
a  magistrate  in  the  district,  the  district 
court  clerk,  public  representatives,  lawyers 
who  represent  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  district,  and  lawyers 
practicing  in  law  firms  of  diverse  sizes.  In 


corporations  and  for  public  interest  groups 
so  that  each  of  the  major  categories  of  liti- 
gants in  the  district  shall  be  represented. 
Such  groups  shall  also  include  a  person  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  district  court  judge  as 
the  reporter. 

"(3)  Each  United  States  district  court 
shall  implement  its  civil  justice  expense  and 
delay  reduction  plan  by  local  rule  in  siccord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2071  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Each  civil  justice  expense  and  delay 
reduction  plan  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  A  system  of  differentiated  case  man- 
agement designed  to— 

"(A)  make  an  early  assessment  of  each 
case  filed  according  to  criteria  including— 

"(i)  case  complexity,  including  the  number 
of  parties  involved,  the  number  of  claims 
and  defenses  raised,  the  legal  difficulty  of 
the  issues  presented,  and  the  factual  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  matter; 

■(ii)  amount  of  time  needed  to  prepare  the 
case: 

"(lii)  anticipated  trial  length:  and 

■(iv)  judicial  and  other  system  resources 
required  for  the  preparation  and  disposition 
of  the  case: 

"(B)  assign  cases  on  this  basis  to  appropri- 
ate processing  tracks  that  operate  under  dis- 
tinct and  explicit  rules,  procedures  and 
timeframes  for  the  completion  of  discovery 
and  for  trial: 

"(C)  apply  the  necessary  level  of  court  su- 
pervision and  resources  to  each  case  consist- 
ent with  its  management  requirements; 

"(D)  establish  appropriate  mechanisms  to 
monitor  case  progress  and  assure  observance 
of  deadlines  for  completion  of  case  events; 
and 

"(E)  assure  the  expeditious  processing  of 
each  case  by  counsel  and  judicial  system  of- 
ficials in  accordance  with  the  tasits  required. 

"(2)  To  effectuate  the  early  assessment  of 
each  case  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)(A), 
in  each  district's  differentiated  case  man- 
agement system— 

"(A)  cases  shall  be  classified  on  intake 
through  an  expanded  civil  cover  sheet, 
which  the  clerk  of  each  district  court,  desig- 
nated track  coordinator  or  other  person  to 
whom  track  assignment  responsibilities 
have  been  delegated  would  use  in  making 
the  initial  track  assignment: 

"(B)  coimsel  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
indicate  within  a  short  time  period  that  a 
different  track  applies; 

"(C)  disputes  over  the  track  assignment 
shall  be  raised  first  with  the  district  court 
clerk,  designated  track  coordinator  or  other 
person  to  whom  track  assignment  responsi- 
bilities have  been  delegated,  and.  if  not  re- 
solved, addressed  by  the  judge  at  the  man- 
datory discovery-case  management  confer- 
ence described  in  paragraph  (3),  or,  if  no 
such  conference  is  held,  decided  by  the 
judge,  who  shall  include  a  statement  of  rea- 
sons, within  30  days  of  the  original  track  as- 
signment: and 

"(D)  cases  shall  be  reassigned  to  a  differ- 
ent track  if  warranted  and  with  reasons 
stated  based  on  a  changed  assessment  of  the 
factors  set  forth  In  clauses  (i)  through  (iv) 
of  paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(3)  A  requirement  that,  subject  to  para- 
graph (4),  a  mandatory  discovery -case  man- 
agement conference,  presided  over  by  a 
judge  and  not  a  magistrate,  be  held  in  all 
cases  within  45  days  following  the  first  re- 
spKinsive  pleading  to  the  complaint,  motion, 
or  other  paper,  whichever  occurs  first,  and 
that  at  such  discovery-case  management 
conference,  the  judge  to  whom  the  case  is 
assigned  shall— 


"(A)  explore  the  parties'  receptivity  to 
and  propriety  of  settlement  or  proceeding 
with  the  litigation; 

■(B)  identify  or  formulate  the  principal 
issues  in  contention  and,  in  appropriate 
cases,  provide  for  the  staged  resolution  or 
bifurcation  of  issues  consistent  with  Rule 
20(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure; 

"(C)  prepare  a  discovery  schedule  and 
plan  consistent  with  the  presumptive  time 
limits  for  the  completion  of  discovery  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (6)  and  the  discovery 
controls  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7); 

"(D)  require,  in  all  cases  assigned  to  the 
complex  track,  the  attendance  of  an  attor- 
ney for  each  party  with  authority  to  bind 
the  party  to  the  same  extent  as  trial  counsel 
regarding  all  matters  that  the  court  has  pre- 
viously identified  will  be  discussed  and  that 
the  participants  should  on  that  basis  rea- 
sonably anticipate  may  be  discussed,  and 
permit,  in  cases  not  assigned  to  the  complex 
track,  some  or  all  of  the  required  partici- 
pants to  participate  by  telephone: 

■(E)  fix  the  time  to  file,  hear,  and  decide 
motions  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (9); 

■■(F)  fix  the  date  or  dates  for  additional 
conferences  before  trial,  and  a  date  for  the 
final  pretrial  conference; 

■•(G)  fix  a  time  certain  for  trial  consistent 
with  the  procedures  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  in  cases  assigned  to  the  track 
designated  for  complex  litigation,  the  court 
shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  apprise 
the  parties  of  the  period  of  time  after  dis- 
covery is  completed  within  which  the  trial 
will  occur: 

"(H)  decide  whether  to  enlist  the  services 
of  a  magistrate  and.  if  so— 

•'(i)  to  make  every  effort  before  the  con- 
ference to  select  the  person  who  will  serve 
in  that  capacity  and  to  arrange  for  him  or 
her  to  be  present  at  the  conference:  and 

■•(ii)  specify  the  tasks  to  be  referred  and 
the  scope  of  the  magistrate's  authority: 

"(I)  for  cases  assigned  to  the  track  desig- 
nated for  complex  litigation,  calendar  a 
series  of  monitoring  conferences,  presided 
over  by  a  judge  and  not  a  magistrate,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  stipulations,  refin- 
ing the  formulation  of  issues  and  focusing 
and  pacing  discovery;  and 

■'(J)  address  any  other  matters  appropri- 
ate in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

■■(4)  Procedures  for  exempting  cases  as- 
signed to  the  track  designated  for  expedited 
or  simple  litigation  from  the  discovery-case 
management  conference  requirement  on  the 
basis  that  the  issues  raised  by  such  cases  are 
sufficiently  limited  that  the  court  can  issue, 
w^ithin  45  days  of  the  first  responsive  plead- 
ing to  the  complaint,  motion,  or  other 
paper,  whichever  occurs  first,  a  standard 
order  scheduling— 

■■(A)  a  trial  date: 

"(B)  discovery,  including  discovery  cutoff 
dates;  and 

■■(C)  dates  for  filing  and  deciding  sul)stan- 
tive  and  discovery  motions. 
A  judge  may,  in  his  or  her  discretion,  hold  a 
discovery-case  management  conference  in  a 
case  assigned  to  the  track  designated  for  ex- 
pedited or  simple  litigation. 

■■(5)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  a  requirement  that  the  court 
set  a  time  certain  for  trial  whether  by  spe- 
cific day,  week,  2-week  period  or  month,  at 
the  mandatory  discovery-case  management 
conference  or,  as  to  those  cases  in  which 
such  conference  is  not  held,  in  the  order  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (4). 


■(B)  In  cases  assigned  to  the  track  desig- 
nated for  complex  litigation,  the  court  shall, 
not  later  than  120  days  before  the  date  that 
discovery  will  be  completed,  set  a  date  for 
trial.  Each  district's  plan  may  Include  a  pro- 
vision for  extending  the  trial  date  by  order 
of  court  for  good  cause  shown. 

■■(6)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  a  requirement  that  each 
processing  track  in  the  district's  tracking 
system  establish  presumptive  time  limits  for 
the  completion  of  discovery  so  that  parties 
are  apprised  upon  track  assignment  of  the 
time  within  which  discovery  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

■■(B)(i)  Deadlines  for  the  completion  of 
discovery  may  be  extended  only  by  order  of 
the  court  for  good  cause  shown  such  as  sub- 
sequent discovery  will  not  delay  trial. 

"(ii)  All  requests  for  extensions  of  the 
deadline  for  completion  of  discovery  shall 
be  signed  by  the  attorney  and  the  party 
making  the  request. 

•■(iii)  In  cases  assigned  to  the  track  desig- 
nated for  complex  litigation,  the  court  may 
establish  at  the  initial  conference  time 
limits  for  the  completion  of  intermediate 
steps  in  the  discovery  process  and  identify  a 
date  certain  by  which  it  will  set  a  final  dis- 
covery cutoff  date. 

■■(7)  Procedures  for  making  the  discovery 
process  track-specific,  so  that,  with  respect 
to  each  processing  track  in  the  districfs 
tracking  system,  consideration  is  given  to— 

■■(A)  identifying  and  limiting  the  voliune 
of  discovery  available  to  avoid  unnecessary 
or  unduly  burdensome  or  expensive  discov- 
ery; 

■'(B)  phasing  discovery,  including  the 
phased  use  of  depositions  upon  oral  exami- 
nation under  Rule  30  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  depositions  upon  written 
questions  under  Rule  31  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  interrogatories  to 
parties  under  Rule  33  of  the  F'ederal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure,  production  of  documents 
and  things  and  entry  upon  land  for  inspec- 
tion and  other  purposes  under  Rule  34  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and 
requests  for  admissions  under  Rule  36  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  into 
two  or  more  stages; 

■•(C)  developing  means  for  the  voluntary 
exchange  of  information;  and 

'■(D)  encouraging  new  and  more  coopera- 
tive discovery  devices. 

■'(8)  Procedures  specifying  that  the  court 
will  not  entertain  any  discovery  motion, 
except  those  motions  brought  by  a  person 
appearing  pro  se  and  those  brought  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  26(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  by  a  person  who  is  not  a 
party,  unless  counsel  for  the  moving  party 
has  filed  with  the  court,  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  motion,  a  statement  showing  that  a  rea- 
sonable good  faith  effort  has  been  made  to 
reach  agreement  with  opposing  counsel  on 
the  matters  set  forth  in  the  motion. 

■■(9)  Procedures  for  resolving  motions  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  trial  dates  and  the  dis- 
covery deadlines  established  pursuant  to  the 
plan,  including  the  adoption  of  time  guide- 
lines for  the  filing  and  distxisition  of  sub- 
stantive and  discovery  motions. 

■■(10)  A  comprehensive  program  providing 
for  adjudication  and.  in  appropriate  cases, 
alternative  dispute  resolution,  which  would 
make  available  to  the  parties  and  their 
counsel  the  full  range  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms,  including  media- 
tion, arbitration,  minitrial,  and  summary 
jury  trial.  If  such  program  includes  the 
mandatory  reference  of  certain  cases  to  an 
alternative   dispute   resolution  mechanism. 
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provision  shall  be  made  for  motions  to 
exempt  a  case  from  the  mandated  proce- 
dure. 

"(11)  An  early  neutral  evaluation  pro- 
gram, to  which  certain  categories  of  cases 
identified  in  each  plan  will  be  assigned  and 
through  which  the  parties  and  their  counsel 
present  the  legal  and  factual  bases  of  their 
case  to  a  neutral  court  representative  at  a 
nonbinding  conference  that  takes  place  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  in  the  litigation. 

"(12)  A  requirement  that,  upon  notice  by 
the  court,  representatives  of  the  parties 
with  authority  to  bind  them  in  settlement 
decisions  be  present  or  available  by  tele- 
phone during  any  settlement  conference. 

"(13)  Procedures  for  the  regular  publica- 
tion of  pending  undecided  motions  and  case- 
load progress  for  each  Individual  judge  to 
enhance  judicial  accountability. 

"(14)  Procedures  for  identifying,  tmd  re- 
viewing from  time  to  time,  functions  per- 
formed in  the  district  by  magistrates  with  a 
view  to  determining  which  functions  within 
constitutional  and  statutory  limits  can  best 
be  performed  by  judges  or  by  magistrates. 

"(15)  Procedures  for  judges  to  exchange 
information  about  their  role  in  adjudicating 
contested  motions  and  other  matters. 

•(c)  Once  developed,  each  United  States 
district  (X)urt,  when  it  provides  copies  of  its 
plan  to  the  judicial  council  of  the  relevant 
circuit  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  courts  in  accordance  with 
section  2071  of  this  title,  shall  also  submit  a 
report  explaining  how  such  plan  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  judicial  council  of  the  relevant 
circuit  shall  exercise  its  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  2071 
of  this  title  to  review  and  evaluate  a  district 
court's  plan  and,  if  necessary,  modify  or  ab- 
rogate elements  of  the  plan  to  ensure  that 
the  plan  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Judicial  Conference  may  review 
and  evaluate  any  determinations  of  the  cir- 
cuit  judicial   councils   in   accordance   with 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
**§  472.  Model  plan 

"(aXl)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  shall  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  individuals  and  groups  from  whom 
membership  of  the  district  court  planning 
groups  or  similar  advisory  committees  as  set 
forth  in  section  471(a)(2)  is  drawn,  a  model 
civU  justice  expanse  and  delay  reduction 
plan  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  471(b)  on  or  beton  the  expi- 
ration of  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Such  model  plan  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  report  explaining  how  the  plsm  ad- 
dresses the  criteria  set  forth  In  section 
471(b). 

"(3)  The  model  plan  and  the  accompany- 
ing report  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
district  court  to  use  in  developing  its  specific 
plan. 

"(4)  The  model  plan  and  the  accompany- 
ing report  shall  also  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees. 

"(b)  If.  at  the  expiration  of  the  12-month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  a  district  court  has  failed  to 
develop  a  civil  justice  expense  and  delay  re- 
duction plan,  the  model  plan  shall,  after  ap- 
propriate public  notice  and  comment,  imme- 
diately take  effect  in  that  district. 
"9  473.  Report  by  Federal  Judicial  Center 

"(a)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  24- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 


actment of  this  chapter,  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  im- 
plementation of  civil  justice  expense  and 
delay  reduction  plans  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  by  United  States  district  courts. 
Such  report  shall  include,  among  other 
things,  information  showing  the  number  of 
United  States  district  courts  establishing 
sund  implementing  plans  in  accordance  with 
section  471,  the  contents  of  such  plans,  and 
the  number  of  such  courts  implementing 
the  model  plan  in  accordance  with  section 
472. 

"(b)  In  reporting  on  the  contents  of  the 
district  court  plans  implemented  in  accord- 
ance with  section  471,  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  shall  specify  how  esw:h  plan  ad- 
dressed, among  other  things— 

■■(1)  the  acquisition  of  initial  case  informa- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a  case  tracking 
record; 

■•(2)  the  number  of  case  processing  tracks; 

■(3)  the  criteria  for  differentiating  among 
cases  and  assigrning  them  to  one  of  the 
tracks: 

"(4)  the  development  of  a  disposition  plan 
and  timetable; 

"(5)  trial  scheduling; 

"(6)  the  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques; 

"(7)  the  notification  and  communication 
among  the  court  and  attorneys,  including 
mechanisms  by  which  judges  and  adminis- 
trators both  within  and  outside  the  court 
consult  concerning  management  and  admin- 
istrative issues  affecting  the  court; 

'(8)  the  management  and  monitoring  of 
case  progress; 

"(9)  the  means  for  data  input  and  case 
recordkeeping:  and 

■■<  10)  the  procedures  for  evaluating  system 
performance. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center's  report  shall 
also  analyze  the  impact  of  the  plans  on  the 
time  available  to  judges  to  address  complex, 
novel,  or  difficult  issues  of  law  or  fact. 

•(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  to  study  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  effects  of  the  various  procedural 
reforms  adopted  pursuant  to  this  chapter.  It 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  develop,  based 
on  the  findings  arising  out  of  such  studies, 
new  procedural  recommendations  from  time 
to  time,  for  United  States  district  courts. 
Each  United  States  district  court  shall  make 
available  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  such  data  and  other  information 
that  the  Administrative  Office  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  this  chapter. 
"8  474.  Backlopi  in  district  courts 

■•(a)  In  conjunction  with  developing  and 
implementing  its  plan  in  accordance  with 
section  471.  each  United  States  district 
court  shall  develop  and  implement  a  transi- 
tion program  for  handling  any  backlog  of 
cases  within  such  district.  Such  program 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  current 
backlog  problem  experienced  by  such  dis- 
trict court,  a  requirement  that  any  case 
pending  for  more  than  12  months  be  sched- 
uled for  a  discovery-case  management  con- 
ference, sm  analysis  of  current  judicial  pro- 
ductivity, possible  revision  of  current  local 
rules  to  address  the  backlog,  and  a  schedule 
for  terminating  the  transition  program, 
with  interim  goals  leading  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  district's  civil  justice  ex- 
pense and  delay  reduction  plan. 
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"(b)  In  developing  a  transition  program, 
each  district  shall  establish  an  accurate  in- 
ventory of  pending  cases  if  such  inventory 
does  not  exist.  Such  inventory  will  enable 
the  district  to  luidertake  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  number  and  age  of  its 
actual  pending  civil  caseload,  including  set- 
ting older  cases  for  a  monitoring  or  other 
status  conference  or  directly  for  the  trial. 

••(c)(1)  In  assessing  its  current  backlog, 
each  district  shall  prepare  a  backlog  index, 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  civil 
cases  pending  on  January  1  of  the  preceding 
full  calendar  year  divided  by  the  number  of 
civil  cases  disposed  of  during  that  year. 

"(2)  When  transmitting  its  transition  pro- 
gram to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  according  to  subsec- 
tion (d),  each  district  shall  record  its  back- 
log ratio.  When  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
submits  its  report  according  to  section  473, 
it  shall  prepare  a  civil  case  backlog  Index 
showing  the  ratios  for  all  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts. 

••(d)  A  copy  of  each  transition  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  with  the  plan  and 
report  submitted  in  accordance  with  section 
471(c). 

"§  475.  Automation 

•■(a)  For  purposes  of  enabling  United 
States  district  courts  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  section  471,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
automate  the  court's  docket,  in  each  district 
where  such  automation  has  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished. 

••(b)(1)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  ensure  that  such 
automation  enables  each  court,  in  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  section  471(b)(13), 
to  make  available  to  the  public  a  quarterly 
report  listing  all  pending  submitted  motions 
before  each  judge  that  are  unresolved  for 
more  than  30,  60,  and  90  days,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding 30-day  increments.  Such  report 
shaU  Include  data  for  each  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict indicating  the  aging  of  his  or  her  case- 
load In  each  of  the  tracking  categories  de- 
veloped by  the  district  under  its  clvU  justice 
expense  and  delay  reduction  plan,  as  well  as 
data  indicating  the  number  of  written  opin- 
ions, the  number  of  bench  trials  and  the 
nimiber  of  jury  trials. 

■•(2)  To  facilitate  the  reporting  required 
under  subsection  (1),  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
standardize  court  procedures  for  categoriz- 
ing or  characterizing  judicial  actions.  Includ- 
ing defining  what  constitutes  a  'dismissal' 
and  how  long  a  case  has  been  'pending'. 

"§  476.  Manual  for  litigation  management 

•The  Judicial  Conference  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
Manual  for  Litigation  Management.  Among 
other  things,  the  manual  shall  provide  com- 
mentary on  the  civU  justice  expense  and 
delay  reduction  plans,  explain  the  rationale 
behind  various  decisions  underlying  such 
plans,  and  identify  how  provisions  in  the 
plans  have  increased  the  time  available  for 
trials  and  for  the  deliberate  adjudication  of 
cases  on  the  merits.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  such  manual  to  set  forth  the  basic  man- 
agement tools  as  well  as  provide  commen- 
tary on  what  experience  has  taught  about 
the  effective  use  of  such  tools. 

"§  477.  Authorization 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  to  provide  automated  systems  to  Im- 
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plement  the  civil  justice  expense  and  delay 
reduction  plans  in  accordance  with  section 
471,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary. 

•■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  financial- 
ly the  United  States  district  courts  to  devel- 
op plans  required  by  this  chapter,  carrying 
out  the  study  required  by  section  473(b). 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  474. 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  476. 
and  other  provisions  of  this  subchapter, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"§  478,  C^ongressional  review 

"Upon  the  completion  of  the  5-year  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  based 
on  its  continuing  study  in  accordance  with 
section  473(b).  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  civil  justice  expense  and 
delay  reduction  plans  In  reducing  litigation 
transaction  costs  and  delays.  In  increasing 
the  time  of  judges  that  is  available  for  trial 
of  cases  and  for  the  adjudications  of  cases 
on  the  merits  and  in  otherwise  securing  the 
just,  speedy  and  Inexpensive  resolution  of 
civil  actions.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. If  the  report  determines  that  the  plans 
have  not  been  effective.  Congress  shall 
review  this  subchapter  and  assess  whether 
modification  or  termination  of  the  program 
of  civil  justice  expense  and  delay  reduction 
plans  is  warranted. 

"Subchapter  11 — Case  Management  Training 

"§  479.  Judicial  case  management  training  pro- 
grams 

•The  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand 
current  judicial  training  programs  to  In- 
clude a  new  curriculum  and  emphasis  on 
case  management  so  that  the  accumulated 
learning  on  management  and  adjudicatory 
techniques  Is  communicated  on  a  regular 
and  formal  basis  to  all  district  court  judges, 
magistrates,  clerks  of  the  district  courts, 
and  other  court  personnel  whom  the  Center 
may  designate. 

"§  480.  Authorization 

•For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  479,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary. '•. 

SEC.  4.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Part  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Civil  Justice  Reform 471. ".♦ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  along  with  Senator  Biden 
to  introduce  the  Civil  Justice  Reform 
Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  litigation  costs  and  to 
increase  the  administrative  efficiency 
of  the  civil  litigation  process  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

Over  recent  years,  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  court  system  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  assure  that  the  man- 
power and  equipment  necessary  to 
meet  this  increased  workload  is  provid- 
ed. Unless  we  do  so,  the  result  will  be  a 
feeling  among  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  that  civil  litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  system  is  much  too  costly 


and  takes  far  too  much  time  to  resolve 
disputes. 

Based  upon  these  concerns,  the 
Brookings  Institute  organized  a  task 
force  which  produced  the  "Justice  For 
All  Report,"  which  makes  several  rec- 
ommendations to  reform  the  civil  jus- 
tice process.  The  task  force  was  com- 
posed of  a  vast  array  of  individuals 
that  represent  competing  interests 
within  our  civil  judicial  system.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
embodies  their  recommendations  and 
should  provide  a  necessary  starting 
point  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  directs 
each  of  the  Federal  district  courts  to 
develop  and  implement  civil  justice 
delay  and  expense  reduction  plans 
within  guidelines  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress. The  district  courts  have  been 
given  flexibility  to  create  procedures 
and  policies  commensurate  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  particular 
dockets. 

Specifically,  the  bill  creates  a  case 
management  and  tracking  system  in 
which  cases  are  assigned  to  varied 
processing  paths,  each  of  which  have 
separate  time  frames  for  the  comple- 
tion of  discovery  and  for  trial.  A  pre- 
mium is  placed  on  setting  early  and 
firm  trial  dates.  Time  guidelines  are 
set  for  completion  of  discovery  and 
necessary  motions.  An  emphasis  is 
placed  on  early,  active,  and  continuous 
docket  control  by  the  court.  Addition- 
ally, this  bill  creates  a  voluntary  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  program.  Fi- 
nally, this  legislation  provides  for  im- 
proved and  expandeil  case  manage- 
ment training  for  district  court  judges. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  procedural  changes  which 
would  reduce  the  costs  and  delays  con- 
fronted by  those  who  seek  to  resolve 
their  disputes  through  the  civil  litiga- 
tion system. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  public  has 
confidence  in  our  Federal  court  system 
to  resolve  their  legal  disputes.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1990. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 

McClure,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 

Wallop.      Mr.      Baucus,      Mr. 

Burns,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dohen- 

ici,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 

GRASsljry,     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 

Helms,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Lott, 

Mr.   LuGAR,   Mr.   Stevens,   Mr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Simon,     and  Mr. 

Hatfield): 
S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  10,  1990, 
through  Jime  16,  1990,  as  "Multiple- 
Use  Sustained-Yield  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Min.TIPLE-nSE  SUSTAINED- YIELD  WEEK 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
take  pride  in  joining  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  and   18  of 


our  fellow  Senators,  in  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of 
1960. 

That  act,  signed  by  the  President  on 
June  12,  1960.  embodies  the  funda- 
mental concepts  that  govern  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  vast  landholdings— 
both  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management — comprising  over 
720  million  acres  of  land  and  covering 
almost  one-third— 31  percent^-of  the 
surface  area  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  light,  one  could  call  the  Mul- 
tiple-Use Sustained- Yield  Act  the  cor- 
porate policy  statement  for  the  world's 
third  largest  real  estate  holding  com- 
pany—with only  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  controlling  more  land. 

The  legislative  history  behind  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustained- Yield  Act  is  an 
important  one.  The  bill  signed  by  the 
President,  H.R.  10572,  was  an  original 
bill  reported  by  Congressmen  Cooley 
and  Poage,  then  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  it  was  one  of  approximately 
50  similar  bills  introduced  that  year  to 
legislate  a  multiple-use/sustained- 
yield  policy  for  management  of  Gov- 
ernment lands. 

In  the  debate  just  prior  to  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  House,  Representative 
George  M.  Grant  of  Alabama,  ex- 
plained the  intent  of  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained- Yield  Act  as  follows: 

This  bill  will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  national  forests 
for  all  of  their  renewable  resources,  and 
none  of  these  resources  Is  given  a  stttutorjr 
priority  over  the  others.  All  of  these  re- 
sources provide  great  benefits  to  the  Nation, 
and  all  of  these  resources  in  general  should 
t)e  given  equsd  consideration  in  managing 
the  national  forests  under  the  principle  of 
multiple  use. 

In  Senate  debate  on  the  Multiple- 
Use  Sustained-Yield  Act,  Senator 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  rose  to  say 
that  the  bill,  "represents  a  sound 
public  policy  and  constitutes  'good  leg- 
islation." "'  He  was  particularly  pleased 
that  "no  weakening  amendments  were 
adopted  in  the  Senate,"  and  he  con- 
cluded his  remarks  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 
Hon.  HiTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

The  undersigned  national  membership 
conservation  organu»tlons  endorse  and  re- 
affirm their  full  support  of  the  objectives  of 
national  forest  multiple-use  bills  H.R.  10572 
and  S.  3044.  We  believe  H.R.  10572.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  protects  total  public 
interest  in  the  natural  resources  values  of 
national  forests  and  urge  its  adoption  with- 
out amendment. 

The  letter  was  signed  by:  The  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  North 
American  Wildlife  Foundation,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America. 
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Mr.  President,  over  the  past  three 
decades.  Senator  Humphrey's  com- 
ments have  certainly  been  borne  out— 
the  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act 
stands  today  as  perhaps  the  most  well- 
respected  of  all  of  this  Nation's  na 
tional  environmental  protection  stat- 
utes. It  is  hailed  by  naturalists  and 
loggers,  hikers  and  bikers,  bird  watch- 
ers and  cattle  grazers  as  a  landmark  in 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
valuable  resources  to  be  found  on  Gov- 
ernment lands. 

The  question  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment is  one  of  growing  importance 
today.  Can  nations  grow  and  develop 
without  destroying  the  natural  re- 
sources? We  have  seen  tremendous 
devastation  in  the  Third  World  caused 
by  reckless  government  abuse  of  re- 
sources—deforestation, destruction  of 
rare  ecosystems,  and  the  pollution  of 
critical  water  supplies.  The  challenge 
of  the  1990's  will  be  to  address  devel- 
opment in  a  more  sustainable  way- 
making  it  possible  to  do  both:  Expand 
and  develop  a  thriving  economy  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  while  leav 
ing  a  natural  resource  base  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

This  concept,  of  making  multiple  use 
of  our  natural  resources,  preventing 
one  single  use  from  overcoming  the 
other  values,  in  a  way  that  never  de- 
pletes the  resources  faster  than  nature 
can  replenish  it— is  the  key  to  wise 
stewardship  of  land.  The  resolution 
Senator  Bingaman  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  officially  proclaims  the  30th 
armiversary  of  the  historic  statute 
that  incorporated  this  vital  principle 
into  our  national  land  management 
policy— and  designates  the  week  of 
June  10  through  16  as  'National  Mul- 
tiple-Use Sustained-Yield  Week."  I 
urge  the  land  management  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  devote  due  atten- 
tion to  this  anniversary— and  to  re- 
fresh in  their  memories  the  wise  policy 
set  forth  in  this  law  whose  anniversar\ 
we  are  celebrating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Denver  Post  of  March  16,  1960,  advo- 
cating the  importance  of  the  Multiple- 
Use  Sustained-Yield  Act,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
joint  resolution  and  a  list  of  organiza 
tions  and  letters  endorsing  it,  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  240 

Wheresis  1990  marks  the  30th  anniversary 
of  enactment  of  the  MultipletJse  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C.  528  through 
531): 

Whereas  national  forests  were  established 
to  improve  and  protect  the  forests  within 
their  boundaries: 

Whereas  national  forests  are  managed  to 
meet  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  wa- 
tershed, wildlife,  fish,  wilderness,  and  other 
needs  including  those  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1987: 


Whereas  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  of  1960  was  enacted  by  Congress 
to  enhance  and  supplement  the  purposes 
for  which  the  national  forests  were  estab- 
lished; 

Whereas  under  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act  of  1960.  the  term  •multiple 
use'  mcludes  the  management  of  all  the 
various  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
national  forests  so  that  such  resources  are 
utilized  in  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people: 

Whereas  multiple  use  management  of 
Government  lands  accommodates  the  needs 
of  various  land  uses  by  reducing  conflict  be- 
tween such  uses,  and  by  providing  for  har- 
monious and  coordinated  management  of 
resources: 

Wherea.s  under  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act  of  1960.  the  term  "sus- 
tained yield  of  several  products  and  serv- 
ices" means  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance in  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  annual 
or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  various  re- 
newable resources  of  the  national  forests 
without  impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land: 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  protect  and  manage  the  lands 
of  the  national  forests,  under  a  multiple- 
use,  sustained-yield  basis,  and  such  duty  is 
essential  to  the  continued  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  of  1960  was  signed  into  law  on 
June  12.  1960  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  10.  1990.  through  June  16,  1990.  is  des- 
ignated as  "Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activities 
and  programs. 

List  of  Organizations 

The  following  organizations  endorse  and 
support  commemoration  of  the  30th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield 
Act: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

American  Motorcyclist  Association, 

American  Pulpwood  Association  Inc.. 

.Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Blue  Ribbon  Coalition  Inc., 

Idaho  Association  of  Counties. 

Idaho  District  Three  Elected  Officials, 

Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Idaho  Mining  Association. 

Idaho  Women  in  Timber. 

Illinois  Farm  Bureau. 

Iowa  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
Parks  Division. 

Intermountain  Forest  Industry  Associa- 
tion. 

International  Association  of  Snowmobile 
Administrators. 

National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association. 

North  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Northern  Resources  Alliance  of  Minneso- 
ta. 

Northwest  Mining  Association. 

Northwest  Timber  Workers  Resource 
Council. 

Pacific  Northwest  4-Wheel-Drive  Associa- 
tion. 

Southern  Oregon  Timber  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. 

Timber  As,sociation  of  California. 

Timber  Producers  Association  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 


U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
Utah  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Western  Mining  Council. 
Western  States  Public  Lands  Coalition, 
Wilderness  Impact  Research  Foundation. 
and 
Wind  River  Multiple  Use  Advocates. 

Bear  Island  Timberlands  Co..  L.P.. 

Ashland.  VA.  December  27,  1989. 
Hon.  Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  As  a  professional 
forester  and  as  the  Woodlands  Manager  of 
the  second  largest  private  timberland  owner 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  "Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Week"  Resolution. 

All  to  often  it  seems  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  conservation  is  changed  from  "the 
wise  use  of"  to  preservation  i.e.  "non  use". 
The  concept  of  sustained  yield  embodies  the 
best  of  both.  One.  it  means  a  steady  use  by 
man.  Two,  it  means  the  resource  will  be 
there  producing  for  future  generations.  F\ir- 
thermore,  the  multiple-use  aspect  recog- 
nizes that  the  complex  ecosystem  of  the 
forest  can  fulfuU  many  need/uses  simulta- 
neously. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  F.  August. 
Woodlands  Manager. 

Timber  Producers  Association  or 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Resolution 

Whereas  over  80  percent  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Lands  are  managed  under  the  Multi- 
ple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1990  marks  the  30th 
Anniversary  of  that  Act:  and 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  promote  and  practice  Multiple 
Use  of  its  lands:  and 

Whereas  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Timber  Producers  Association  of 
Michigan  an-l  Wisconsin,  be  it  therefore. 

Resolved  that  the  Timber  Producers  Asso- 
ciation of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  requests 
the  Forest  Service  to  use  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  public  relations  and  educa- 
tional funds  to  promote  Multiple  Use  of 
their  lands,  recognizing  the  30th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  MUSY  Act,  be  it  further. 

Resolved  that  the  Timber  Association  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  supjxirts,  and  re- 
quest the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support,  U.S.  Senator 
Steve  Symms  iR-ID)  and  U.S.  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman  <D-NM)  in  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act. 

Passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
dated  this  29th  day  of  December.  1989. 

State  of  Iowa, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

November  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Chartj:s  Grassley, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Grassley:  The  honorable 
senators  Steve  Symms  and  Jeff  Bingaman 
are  sponsoring  a  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
which  would  establish  a  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Week.  I  am  requesting  your 
support  of  this  resolution.  The  national  for- 
ests are  a  valuable  national  resource  and. 
through  sound  management,  can  provide  a 
wealth  of  experiences  to  a  variety  of  out- 
door recreation  user  groups  and  conserva- 
tion enthusiasts.  The  national  forests  also 
serve  as  an  important  economic  base  in  sev- 


eral regions  of  our  nation  through  the  pro- 
vision of  harvestable  timber  and  mineral  re- 
sources. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  our  national  for- 
ests is  wise  management!  Multiple  use  not 
only  can  be.  but  should  be  a  part  of  any 
future  plans  for  our  national  forests.  We 
should  not  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
wise  use  of  these  natural  resources.  We 
should  have  faith  in  our  resource  managers 
and  the  public  input  process  to  establish 
sound  management  practices.  A  Multiple- 
Use  Sustained- Yield  Week  could  accomplish 
a  great  deal  by  informing  the  public  of  the 
values  of  our  national  forests,  the  impor- 
tance of  multiple-use  for  all  outdoor  recrea- 
tion/conservation user  groups  and  the 
values  to  local  and  national  economies  from 
carefully  planned  and  executed  economic 
activities.  It  would  also  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  public  input  for  the  future 
management  of  our  vast  national  forests. 

Although  we  do  not  have  any  national  for- 
ests in  Iowa,  many  lowan's  travel  to  these 
areas  and  enjoy  using  them  by  hiking,  back- 
packing, horseback  riding,  canoeing,  snow- 
mobiling,  ATV  and  trailbike  riding  and 
skiing.  Multiple-use  of  the  national  forests 
is  important  to  lowan's.  Thank  you  for  any 
support  you  can  provide  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Walker, 
Trails  Coordinator,  Trails  and  Waterways 

Unit 


International  Association  of 
Snowmobile  Administrators, 

November  30,  1989. 
Mr.  Steve  Symms, 

U.S.    Senate.    Committee    On    Environment 
and  Public  Works,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Hon.  Senator  Symms:  We  appreciate 
your  sincere  efforts  in  supporting  multiple 
use  of  public  lands  and  your  sponsorship  of 
the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  establishing  a 
Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Week.  The  na- 
tional forests  are  a  valuable  national  re- 
source and,  through  sound  management, 
can  provide  a  wealth  of  experiences  to  a  va- 
riety of  outdoor  recreation  user  groups  and 
conservation  enthusiasts.  The  national  for- 
ests also  serve  as  an  important  economic 
base  in  several  regions  of  our  nation 
through  the  provision  of  harvestable  timber 
and  mineral  resources. 

The  key  to  the  future  of  our  national  for- 
ests is  wise  management!  Multiple  use  not 
only  can  be  but  should  be  a  part  of  any 
future  plans  for  our  national  forests.  We 
should  not  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
wise  use  of  these  natural  resources  through 
wilderness  designation.  We  should  have 
more  faith  in  our  resource  managers  and 
the  public  input  process  to  establish  sound 
management  practices.  Wilderness  designa- 
tion indicates  a  lack  of  trust  with  the  public 
input  process  and  the  professionalism  of 
area  managers. 

The  International  Association  of  Snowmo- 
bile Administrators  supports  your  proposal 
to  establish  a  Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield 
Week  and  will  actively  encourage  Congress 
to  approve  this  measure.  Thanks  again  for 
all  of  your  efforts  to  provide  for  the  wise 
use  of  our  national  forests. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Walker, 

CTiatr. 


Idaho  Women  in  Timber, 
Cascade.  ID,  November  1,  1989. 
Senator  Steven  Symms, 
Hart  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  following  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  Payette  River  Chapter  of  Idaho  Women 
in  Timber,  with  the  urgent  request  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  support  this  resolu- 
tion: 

The  Payette  River  Chapter  of  Idaho 
Women  in  Timber  hereby  issues  this  state- 
ment of  approval  for  the  resolution  being 
co-sponsored  by  Senators  Symms,  of  Idaho, 
and  Bingaman.  D-New  Mexico,  defining  the 
advantages  of  multiple  use  of  our  Govern- 
ment lands,  in  honor  of  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act. 
We  further  urge  that  Implementation  of 
this  original  act  be  more  strictly  enforced  by 
the  Forest  Service,  in  spite  of  appeals  and 
court  orders  attained  by  groups  to  impede 
its  enforcement. 

We  have  enjoined  this  cause  to  promote 
the  multiple  use  of  every  sector  of  Idahos 
resources,  dedicated  to  the  full  and  proper 
utilization  of  our  public  lands,  as  the  origi- 
nal bill  intended. 

Approved    this    15th    day    of    November, 
1989,  in  Cascade,  Idaho. 
Respectfully, 

Carma  Crabb, 

President 
Joni  L.  Fields. 

Secretary. 
MoNA  Peterson. 
Treasurer. 

Idaho  Mining  Association. 
Boise.  ID,  November  21,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Hart  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Idaho  Mining  Association  has 
unanimously  endorsed  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Symms  on  the  30th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield 
Act. 

The  IMA  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
multiple  use  of  government  lands  and  com- 
mends Senator  Symms  for  his  leadership  in 
providing  an  opportunity  to  showcase  and 
define  the  advantages  of  this  important  Act. 
We  urge  you  to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  a  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Week. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Lyman, 
Executive  Director. 

Idaho  Farm  Bureau  FtoERATioN, 

Boise,  ID,  November  14,  1989. 
Senator  Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Hart  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Steve:  On  behalf  of  Idaho  Farm 
Bureau  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  very 
proud  and  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  30th  Anniversary  celebration  of 
the  "Multiple-Use  Sustained  Yield  Week" 
June  6-16,  1990. 

Idaho  F^rm  Bureau  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  multiple  use  of  our  public  lands  and  will 
help  in  our  state  to  make  this  a  memorable 
occasion  in  Idaho.  We  believe  this  observ- 
ance is  very  appropriate  as  many  times  in 
the  discussion  of  uses  of  public  lands  we  fail 
to  recognize  the  benefits  of  multiple  use. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  all 
the  other  users  of  our  public  lands  in  Idaho 
and  will  through  our  Farm  Bureau  commu- 


nications network  try  to  coordinate  our  ob- 
servance with  other  states  in  the  West. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  Bivsifs, 
Director  Public  A/fain. 

Idaho  District  3  Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas  over  80  percent  of  the  forest 
service  lands  are  managed  under  the  Multi- 
ple Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1990  marks  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  that  act;  and 

Whereas,  recognizing  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  responsibility  to  promote  multiple  use 
of  its  Ituids  and  recognizing  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  members  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  District  Three  Cotmty  Elected  Offi- 
cials: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Idaho  District 
Three  County  Elected  Officials  requests  the 
Forest  Service  to  use  a  proportionate 
amotmt  (80%)  of  its  public  relations  and 
educational  funds  to  promote  multiple  use, 
recognizing  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  act 
in  1990:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Idaho  District 
Three  County  Elected  Officials  supports 
U.S.  Senator  Steve  Symms  (R-ID)  and  U.S. 
Senator  Jeff  Bingaman  (D-NM)  in  their  res- 
olution before  Congress  commemorating  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sus- 
tained Yield  Act. 

Dated  this  19th  day  of  January,  1990  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  general  mem- 
bership in  Canyon  County.  Idaho. 

State  of  Idaho  District  3  CotJNTY  EIlected 
Officials 

Adams  County:  Larry  E.  Peterson,  Com- 
missioner: Edwin  D.  Kesler.  Commissioner: 
Walter  W.  Francis.  Commissioner:  Michael 
Pisk,  Clerk-Aud-Recorder:  Karen  Hatfield, 
Assessor:  Nancy  Arraitage,  Treasurer,  Rich 
Green,  Sheriff:  Michael  Pierce,  Prosecuting 
Attorney:  Paul  T.  Wehman,  Coroner. 

Boise  County:  Andrew  P.  Russo,  Jr.,  Com- 
missioner: David  Alley,  Commissioner:  Mary 
Hanson,  Commissioner:  Arlene  C.  Kolar, 
Clerk-Aud-Recorder:  C.  Joan  Canody,  Asses- 
sor: Carlyne  E.  Reed,  Treasurer:  Craig 
Landers,  Sheriff:  Edwin  W.  Stockly,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney:  and  Lynda  Kuwahara, 
Coroner. 

Canyon  County:  Glenn  Koch.  Commis- 
sioner: Joyce  Chase.  Commissioner:  Carlos 
Bledsoe.  Commissioner:  Ned  Kerr,  Clerk- 
Aud-Recorder:  Sam  McConnell,  Assessor: 
Zelda  Nickel,  Treasurer:  Gary  Putman. 
Sheriff:  Richard  Harris,  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney: and  Dale  Halle,  Coroner. 

Gem  County:  Dorothy  Hartgrove,  Com- 
missioner; James  A.  Jonely,  Commissioner; 
William  F.  Russell,  Commissioner:  Thelma 
Kolodziej,  Clerk-Aud-Recorder;  Frances 
McCall,  Assessor;  Edith  Sawyer,  Treasurer: 
Jim  Wood,  Sheriff;  Richard  LinvlUe,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney;  and  Walter  F.  Potter,  Cor- 
oner. 

Elmore  County:  M.A.  Bud  Riddle,  Com- 
missioner; John  Shrum,  Commissioner; 
John  Hiler,  Commissioner;  Ramona  E.  Yra- 
zabel,  Clerk-Aud-Recorder:  James  Haydon, 
Assessor:  Carol  Olds,  Treasurer;  Rick 
Layher,  Sheriff;  Barbara  J.  Neilson,  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney:  and  H.  Verl  Himiphreys, 
Coroner. 

Owyhee  County:  Richard  Bass,  Commis- 
sioner; Harold  Tolmie,  Conmiissioner;  Ches- 
ter W.  Sellman,  Commissioner;  Barbara 
Jayo,  Clerk-Aud-Recorder;  Larry  Bachman, 
Assessor;  Joan  Bachman,  Treasurer;  Timo- 
thy J.  Nettleton,  Sheriff;  Paul  R.  Byers, 
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Prosecuting  Attorney:  and  Harvey  Grimme. 
Coroner. 

Payette  County:  Kenneth  Gissel.  Commis 
sioner:  John  Purdum.  Commissioner:  Arnold 
R.  Howard.  Commissioner;  Laura  Stigile. 
ClerkAud-Recorder:  Harold  Curt,  Assessor: 
Betty  Adler.  Treasurer:  Bob  Barowsky. 
Sheriff:  Bruce  Birch.  Prosecuting  Attorney: 
and  Robert  Bigelow.  Coroner 

Valley  County:  Tom  N.  Olson.  Commis- 
sioner: Adolf  Heinrich.  Commissioner: 
Howard  Koskella.  Commissioner:  Leslie 
Irwin.  ClerkAud-Recorder:  Robert  Dow 
nend.  Assessor;  Carmen  M.  Irwm,  Treasurer; 
Lewis  Pratt.  Sheriff;  Clayton  Andersen. 
Prosecuting  Attorney;  and  Mar\in  Heikkila. 
Coroner. 

Washington  County:  Don  Stephens,  Com 
missioner;  Arthur  Correla.  Commissioner: 
Mildred  Horton,  Commissioner:  Mary 
Kautz.  ClerkAud-Recorder:  Lynn  Wiggins. 
Assessor:  Irene  Coins.  Treasurer:  James 
Johnston.  Sheriff;  Ira  Burton,  Prosecuting 
Attorney:  and  Robert  E.  Thomsason.  Coro- 
ner, 

American  Motorcyclist  Association. 

Westen^Me.  OH.  December  7.  1989 
Hon.  Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms;  The  American  Mo- 
torcyclist Association  (AMA)  is  a  national 
organization  with  170.000  enthusiast  mem 
bers.  We  are  very  concerned  with  any  mea-s- 
ure  that  could  affect  our  members  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport.  It  is  in  this  regard  we 
write,  to  urge  you  to  cosponsor  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution by  Senators  Symms  and  Bingam.an, 
designating  the  week  of  June  10,  1990  as 
"Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Week  " 

We  and  our  members  are  strong  believers 
in  the  multiple-use  and  sustained-yield  con 
cepts  for  our  public  lands.  These  manage- 
ment ideals  harken  to  the  can-do  American 
spirit  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  They  have  served  our  nation  well  and 
have  helped  provide  the  flexibility  we  need 
to  solve  problems,  develop  new  programs 
and  continue  access  for  the  public  good. 

As  we  move  toward  the  twenty-first  centu 
ry.  many  challenges  face  our  public  lands. 
Increased  urbanization,  use  conflicts,  the 
development  of  new  product  industries,  and 
the  need  for  species  preservation  make  it 
clear  we  have  not.  and  will  never,  outgrow 
the  need  for  these  concepts. 

The  AMA  therefore  respectfully  requests 
you  cosponsor  the  designation  of  the  week 
of  June  10,  1990  as    Multiple-Use  Sustained 
Yield  Week." 
Sincerely. 

Eric  Lcnd^uist. 
Legislative  Affairs  Specialist. 

Government  Relations. 

Bute  Ribbon  Coalition.  Inc. 

Poca  telle.  ID 
Resolution  No   1 

Whereas  over  80  percei.t  of  the  forest 
service  lands  are  managed  under  the  Mulii 
pie  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1990  marks  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  that  act;  and 

Whereas,  recognizing  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  responsibility  to  promote  multiple  u.sp 
of  its  lands  and  recognizing  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  members  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Coalition: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  That  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Coalition  requests  the  Forest 
Service  to  use  a  proportionate  amount  i80 
percent)  of  its  public  relations  and  educa- 


tional funds  to  promote  multiple  use.  recog- 
nizing the  30ih  anniversary  of  the  act  in 
1990; 

And  be  it  further  Resolved  That  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Coalition  supports  U,S,  Senator 
Steve  Symms  (R-IDi  and  US,  Senator  Jeff 
Bingaman  'D-NMi  in  their  resolution  before 
Congress  commemorating  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act. 

Dated  this  19th  day  of  November.  1989  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  general  member- 
.ship  in  Reno.  Nevada, 

Blue  Ribbon  Coalition.  Inc. 

Clark  L,  Collins. 
Executive  Director. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Mar,  15.  1960] 
We  Need  a  Modern  Forest  Law 

A  bill  of  vital  interest  to  Western  States, 
where  most  of  the  national  forests  are  locat- 
ed, is  to  be  given  hearing,  starting  Wednes- 
day, before  the  Forestry  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R,  10572.  is  to 
spell  out  clearly,  our  national  policy  for  the 
administration  of  the  181  million  acres  of 
forest  lands  which  comprise  one  of  our 
greatest  public  assets. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  1897.  establishing 
the  national  forests,  contemplated  that  the 
principal  value  of  these  lands  would  be  to 
furnish  the  country  with  timber. 

Therefore,  the  original  act  emphasized 
timber  production  and  mentioned  only  casu- 
ally that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  to 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  occupancy 
and  use  of  the  forests. 

By  a  process  of  evolution,  the  national 
forests  have  come  to  have  many  uses.  They 
are  the  source  of  water  for  1.800  municipali- 
ties (including  Denver i  and  more  than  600 
hydroelectric  plants.  They  furnish  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  big  game  and  provide  graz- 
ing for  one-fifth  of  the  U,S,-grown  sheep, 
and  one-eighth  of  our  cattle. 

One  of  the  important  uses,  not  anticipated 
in  1897.  is  for  recreation.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans hunt,  fish,  camp,  ski.  hike,  and  picnic 
in  national  forests  each  year. 

Use  of  the  forests  for  multiple  purposes 
has  worked  well  and  has  been  in  the  public 
interest  but  the  basic  act  has  never  been  up- 
dated to  recognize,  specifically,  these  addi- 
tional uses. 

As  a  result,  some  of  the  uses  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  been  chal- 
lenged from  time  to  time.  Stockmen  at 
times  have  complained  that  the  Secretary 
had  no  business  allowing  the  forests  to  be 
u.sed  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Recreation 
groups  have  argued  that  the  Secretary 
should  bar  livestock  from  forests. 

These  bills  before  the  House  committee 
merely  ratify  the  policy  for  multiple  use  of 
the  forests  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years.  It  recognizes  that  forests  may 
be  u.sed  for  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fishing 
purposes  as  well  as  for  mining. 

It  permits  the  Secretary  to  decide  in  par- 
ticular areas  the  relative  value  of  each  use- 
such  as  the  use  for  wildlife  as  compared 
with  the  use  for  domestic  animals  or  the  use 
for  timber  as  compared  with  use  for  recrea- 
tion. This  ratification  by  Congress  of  long- 
standing forest  policies  is  vital  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West  and  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  ma.ximum  beneficial  use  of  re- 
sources while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting 
those  resources  from  overuse  and  deprecia- 
tion. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  add  my  support  and  sponsor- 
ship to  a  provision  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  introducing,  and  I  am 
joining  him  in  introducing  today,  a 
joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the 
week  of  June  10  as  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Week.  This  honors  the 
30-year-old  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Act,  which  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  guide  the  management  of  our 
national  forests.  This  act  provides  a 
solid  foundation  for  administration  of 
the  national  forest  natural  resources 
and  stresses  both  the  commodity  and 
the  noncommodity  uses  of  those  re- 
sources. 

The  statute  requires  USDA  Forest 
Service  managers  to  consider  outdoor 
recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed, 
wildlife,  fish,  wilderness,  and  other 
values  in  managing  the  National 
Forest  System. 

Mr.  President,  the  156  national  for- 
ests, the  19  national  grasslands,  and 
the  16  land  utilization  projects  that 
make  up  our  National  Forest  System 
are  located  in  44  of  our  States,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Of  the  natural  resources  on  these  191 
million  acres,  9.2  million  of  those  are 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
they  represent  some  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  assets  and  have  major  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  sig- 
nificance for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  Senator  Symms  and 
myself  in  passing  this  joint  resolution. 

The  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield 
Act  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forests' 
natural  resources  and  stresses  both 
commodity  and  noncommodity  uses. 
The  statute  requires  that  USDA 
Forest  Service  managers  consider  out- 
door recreation,  range,  timber,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  fish,  wilderness,  and 
other  values  in  managing  the  National 
Forest  System.  In  addition,  the  Multi- 
ple-Use Sustained  Yield  Act  prescribes 
the  founding  principle  of  sustained 
yield  directing  that  no  renewable  re- 
source may  be  consumed  faster  than 
nature  can  replenish  it. 

The  156  national  forests,  19  national 
grasslands,  and  16  land  utilization 
projects  that  make  up  the  National 
Forest  System  are  located  in  44  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  natural  resources  on  these  191 
million  acres,  of  which  9.2  million  are 
in  New  Mexico,  represent  some  of  the 
Nations  greatest  assets  and  have 
major  economic,  environmental,  and 
social  significance  for  all  Americans. 

The  Forest  Service  provides  leader- 
ship in  the  management  protection, 
and  use  of  almost  one-third  of  all  Fed- 
eral land  in  the  United  States.  The 
agency  is  dedicated  to  multiple-use 
management  of  these  lands  for  sus- 
tained  yields  of  renewable  resources 


such  as  outdoor  recreation,  forage, 
wood,  water,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

National  Forest  System  lands  are 
truly  'America's  Great  Outdoors.  " 
Each  year  the  Forest  Service  supplies 
more  outdoor  recreation  than  any 
other  Federal  agency.  Much  of  this 
recreation  use  takes  place  in  the  natu- 
ral forest  environment  where  driving 
for  pleasure.  Whitewater  rafting,  back- 
packing, hunting,  and  fishing  are  very 
popular.  However,  the  national  forests 
also  contain  a  wide  range  of  developed 
facilities,  for  the  convenience  and  en- 
joyment of  those  who  camp,  picnic, 
boat,  swim,  or  engage  in  winter  sports. 
The  Forest  Service  administers  a  vari- 
ety of  congressionally  designated  areas 
such  as  national  recreation  areas  and 
wild  and  scienic  rivers.  In  addition,  the 
agency  manages  prehistoric  and  his- 
toric properties  on  National  Forest 
System  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  pioneered  the  es- 
tablishment of  wilderness  on  national 
forests  in  1924  with  the  Nation's  first 
such  area— the  Gila  Wilderness  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico.  Wilder- 
ness is  administered  to  provide  for  sci- 
entific, scenic,  educational,  conserva- 
tion, historical,  recreation,  and  other 
uses  consistent  with  wilderness  re- 
source protection. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  1.2  bil- 
lion acres  of  rangeland  to  conserve  the 
land  and  its  vegetation  while  providing 
food  for  both  domestic  livestock  and 
wildlife.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
management  of  range  vegetation  to 
maintain  or  enhance  water  quality  and 
quantity,  soil  productivity  and  stabili- 
ty, wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation  op- 
portunities. 

Of  the  191  million  acres  of  national 
forests.  86.5  million  acres  are  classified 
as  commercial  forests.  Commercial 
forest  land  is  land  that  is  available  for. 
and  capable  of.  producing  crops  of  in- 
dustrial wood.  The  National  Forest 
System  contains  the  largest  supply  of 
standing  softwood  sawtimber  in  the 
United  States  and  it  plays  a  vital  role 
in  meeting  the  Nation's  wood  product 
needs.  Our  national  forests  help  fur- 
nish America  with  lumber  and  ply- 
wood for  housing  and  industrial  de- 
mands, and  with  paper  products. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  water  supply 
flows  from  National  Forest  System 
lands.  Assuring  adequate  yields  of 
high  quality  water  and  continuing  soil 
productivity  are  the  aims  of  the  Forest 
Service's  watershed  management  pro- 
grams. 

In  cooperation  with  the  States,  the 
Forest  Service  manages  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  to  benefit  both  commercial 
and  recreational  users.  The  National 
Forest  System  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly important  for  wildlife  and  fish-re- 
lated recreation  as  private  lands  are 
converted  to  other  uses  and  the  costs 
of  hunting,  fishing,  and  nonconsump- 
tive  uses  increase  on  private  lands.  As 


about  30  percent  of  the  threatened 
and  endangered  species  in  the  United 
States  find  their  remaining  habitat  on 
National  Forest  System  lands,  top  pri- 
ority is  given  to  maintaining  and  im- 
proving habitat  for  these  species. 

While  energy  and  mineral  resources 
are  not  renewable,  they  are  one  of  the 
multiple  uses  of  our  national  forests 
and  national  grasslands.  National 
Forest  System  lands  contribute  signifi- 
cantly toward  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  for  hard  rock  minerals,  coal,  oil. 
gas,  and  geothermal  resources. 

Under  the  Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  concept,  the  Forest  Service 
relies  on  long-range  program  planning 
to  assure  that  the  resource  demands 
placed  on  National  Forest  System 
lands  are  met.  and  that  the  productivi- 
ty and  environmental  quality  of  these 
lands  are  maintained.  The  Forest 
Service's  land  management  planning 
process  results  in  integrated  planning 
for  all  resources  that  identifies  a  bal- 
ance between  the  multiple  use  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  on  a  sus- 
tainable long-term  basis. 

Demands  for  a  variety  of  competing 
uses  of  our  natural  resources  are  caus- 
ing serious  problems  in  much  of  the 
world  today.  All  to  often,  developing 
countries  utilize  their  natural  re- 
sources for  short-term  economic  gain, 
ignoring  the  scientific,  aesthetic  and 
other  long-term  values  inherent  in 
public  stewardship.  Fortunately,  for 
three  decades.  U.S.  policy  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  manage  our  own  na- 
tional forests'  resources  on  a  multiple- 
use,  sustained-yield  basis. 

As  we  move  toward  the  21st  century 
demands  on  our  natural  resources  will 
become  increasingly  more  complex. 
We  need  to  continue  to  emphasize  the 
concepts  of  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Act  and  ensure  that  our 
public  land  resources  are  managed  in  a 
wise  and  responsible  manner.  Contin- 
ued balanced  and  biologically  sound 
resource  management  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  is  critical. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  America's  first  for- 
ester and  the  first  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  when  he  said  that 
"Caring  for  the  land  and  serving  the 
people  is  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Symms  and  me  in  supporting  this  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  10,  1990.  as  'Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained-Yield Week." 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Bosch- 

WITZ,       Mr.        LlEBERMAN.       Mr. 

Levin,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  29  through 
May  5.  1990,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


JEWISH  heritage  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  declare  April  29  through 
May  6,  1990,   "Jewish  Heritage  Week.  " 

In  our  diverse  and  varied  Nation,  the 
contributions  of  all  cultural  and 
ethnic  groups  are  indispensible.  More 
specifically,  the  significant  contribu- 
tions of  the  American-Jewish  popula- 
tion to  our  society  have  proven  to  be 
outstanding.  Advances  in  a  variety  of 
fields  such  as  industry,  medicine,  and 
education  are  to  be  credited  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Jews,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  sciences  alone  has  been  notewor- 
thy. 

The  upcoming  spring  months  are 
ones  of  special  historic  and  religious 
interest  to  the  Jewish  community,  and 
Jewish  Heritage  Week  seeks  to  high- 
light these  important  occasions.  One 
such  occasion  is  the  42d  anniversary  of 
Israel's  independence  day.  which  is 
celebrated  on  April  30.  1990.  Needless 
to  say.  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  is  an  impor- 
tant and  cherished  one,  and  one  that 
certainly  deserves  our  recognition. 

Another  approaching  event  to  be 
commemorated  by  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  is  Holocaust  Memorial  Day, 
which  will  be  observed  this  year  on 
April  22,  1990.  In  remembrance  of  the 
Holocaust,  not  only  Jews  but  all 
people  mourn  the  senseless  and  brutal 
tragedy  inflicted  on  several  races  and 
countless  innocent  individuals  during 
the  Second  World  War.  April  22  also 
commemorates  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising,  which  demonstrated  the 
courage  and  strength  of  Jews  impris- 
oned in  Warsaw. 

Passover,  too,  will  be  commemorated 
by  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  This  reli- 
gious occasion,  which  occurs  from 
April  10  to  17,  1990,  celebrates  the  his- 
toric journey  made  by  the  Hebrew 
people  as  Moses  led  them  from  slavery 
in  Egypt  to  freedom  in  the  Promised 
Land. 

Finally,  Jerusalem  Day.  which  will 
be  observed  on  May  23,  1990,  signals 
the  anniversary  of  the  imification  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  Six-Day  War. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  designate 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  6. 
1990,  as  a  significant  celebration  to 
commemorate  the  Jewish  experience. 
This  year's  celebration  will  focus  on 
"Women  of  Valor:  Celebrating  the 
American-Jewish  Woman,"  wherein 
the  contributions  and  achievements  of 
American-Jewish  women  will  be  exam- 
ined and  praised.  The  week  will  be 
characterized  by  appropriate  activities 
and  celebrations,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  joint  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


UM 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  241 

Whereas  May  10,  1990.  marks  the  forty 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel: 

Whereas  the  months  of  April.  May.  and 
June  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar,  including  Passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day.  and  Jerusalem 
Day: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation: 

Whereas  understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  In  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  fur- 
ther through  an  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history,  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  contributions  of  Jewish 
people  to  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  29,  1990,  through  May  5.  1990.  is  desig 
nated  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  governments,  and  in- 
terested organizations  to  obser\'e  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs.* 


By  Mr,  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April  22  through 
April  28,  1990.  as  "National  Crime  Vic- 
tims' Rights  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAI-  CRIICE  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS  WEJEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  which  desig- 
nates the  week  of  April  22  to  28.  1990. 
as  "National  Crime  Victims'  Rights 
Week." 

It  is  a  sad  legacy  that  over  the  past 
few  years,  nearly  35  million  Americans 
were  victimized  annually  by  criminal 
acts;  6  million  individuals  per  year  are 
raped,  robbed,  beaten,  or  murdered. 
The  impact  of  crime  is  devastating  to 
innocent  victims  and  their  families.  In 
addition  to  the  physical  injuries  and 
the  financial  losses,  the  victim  is  fur- 
ther scarred  with  the  emotional  loss  of 
one's  sense  of  dignity,  security,  and 
trust  in  other  human  beings.  It  is  dis- 
turbing that  the  likelihood  of  becom- 
ing a  victim  of  violent  crime  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  being  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

Further  compounding  the  pain  and 
anguish  victims  must  endure  has  been 
an  historical  insensitivity  to  their 
plight.  The  criminal  justice  system  has 
oftentimes  ignored  the  rights  of  vic- 
tims before  making  crucial  decisions 
regarding  their  cases  or  failed  to 
notify  them  that  a  defendant  had 
been  released  on  bail.  While  the 
system  offered  legal  representation 
and  other  forms  of  aid  to  the  accused, 
it  offered  minimal  assistance  to  the 
victim  in  recovering  from  the  tremen- 


dous burden  resulting  from  victimiza- 
tion. 

Seven  years  ago.  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime  pre- 
sented an  agenda  to  correct  these  in- 
justices and  restore  balance  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.  At  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  an  Office  for  Victims 
of  Crime  was  established  within  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  States  implement 
the  task  forces  recommendations.  The 
Federal  Government  began  awarding 
fines  collected  from  convicted  Federal 
offenders  to  the  States  to  aid  victims 
of  crime.  In  addition,  the  National  Vic- 
tims Resource  Center  within  the 
Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  information  on 
victim  assistance  programs  and  laws. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
community  programs  for  victims  have 
grown  in  number  and  now  every  State 
has  a  designated  agency  responsible 
for  victim  services. 

Much  progress  is  being  made  to  help 
the  victims  adjust,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Through  the  contin- 
ued efforts  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  and 
concerned  citizens,  the  trauma  suf- 
fered by  the  innocent  victims  of  crime 
will  be  eased. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  support  this  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  134.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  congressional  scholarships  for  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  engineering, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  216.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Social  Security  Board, 
and  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Old-Age.  Survi- 
vors, and  Disability  Insurance  Pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  act. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  478.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  619.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  estab- 


lish   a    memorial    to    Martin    Luther 
King,  Jr..  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Arustrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
670,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

S.  695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  695.  a  bill  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing 
and  rewarding  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments; enhancing  parental  choice;  en- 
couraging the  study  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  minting  and  circulation  of  $1 
coins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  972 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  972.  a  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  conduct  epidemiological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1076 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1076,  a 
bill  to  increase  public  understanding 
of  the  natural  environment  and  to  ad- 
vance and  develop  environmental  edu- 
cation and  training. 

S.   1  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1169  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  noncontro- 
versial  tariff  suspensions. 

S.  1207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1207,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  reform 
the  radio  broadcast  license  renewal 
process  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1224,  a  bill  to  amend 
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the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  new  stand- 
ards for  corporate  average  fuel  econo- 
my, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1226.  a  bill  to  provide 
a  cause  of  action  for  victims  of  sexual 
abuse,  rape,  and  murder,  against  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  pornograph- 
ic material. 

S.   1540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1540.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  critical  languages  and  area 
studies  program. 

S.    1600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1600.  a  bill  to  enhance  the  safety 
of  air  travel  through  a  more  effective 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  aoded  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1669.  a  bill  to  provide 
Hispanic-serving  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  financial  assistance  to 
improve  their  capacity  to  expand  His- 
panic educational  attainment. 

S.   1696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1696.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit racially  discriminatory  capital 
sentencing. 

S.   1785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1785.  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  from  the 
deficit  calculation  and  to  extend  the 
target  date  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  until  fiscal  year  1997.  and  to  es- 
tablish a  point  of  order  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  trust  funds. 

S.   1787 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1787.  a  bill  to  restore 
the  recordkeeping  requirement  of  the 
Child  Protection  and  Obscenity  En- 
forcement Act  of  1988. 

S.   1858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1858.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating 
to  bankruptcy  transportation  plans. 


S.   1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1943.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  scientific  drilling  into  the  continen- 
tal crust  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1950 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1950,  a  bill 
to  establish  regional  Science.  Mathe- 
matics, and  Technology  Education 
Consortiums,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2006.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Environment, 
provide  for  a  global  environmental 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2019,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  reimbursement  differ- 
ential between  hospitals  in  different 
areas. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion 52,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  technology 
education  should  be  a  national  priori- 
ty. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gener- 
al's current  efforts  regarding  Cyprus. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  159.  a  resolu- 
tion designating  August  14.  1989.  as 
■'Social  Security  Administration  Em- 
ployee Recognition  Day." 

AMENDMENT  NO.   199 

At  the  request  of  Armstrong,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  199  proposed  to 
S.  5.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  child 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  232— RE- 
TIREMENT OF  CANTOR 
JOSEPH  WIESELMAN 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  232 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  is  retiring 
after  having  served  the  congregation  of 
Temple  Beth-El  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  for  over  20  years; 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  was  bom  of 
immigrant  parents  in  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City,  New  York: 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  attended 
evening  courses  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  worked  in  the  daytime  to  assist 
with  family  finances: 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  completed 
studies  at  the  City  College  of  New  York 
after  having  served  this  Nation  during 
World  War  II  as  an  Aircraft  Sp>ecialist  in 
:he  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  subsequently 
underwent  extensive  musical,  voice,  and  reli- 
gious training  with  the  American  Theatre 
Wing,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
New  York  University: 

Whereas  before  going  to  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  Cantor  Wieselman  served  con- 
gregations in  Duluth.  Minnesota.  New  Brit- 
ain. Coruiecticut.  and  Massapequa.  New 
York,  where,  as  in  Poughkeepsie.  in  addition 
to  carrying  out  cantorial  and  teaching 
duties  Cantor  Wieselman  served  as  a  Mohel 
for  ritual  circumcisions  and  also  helped 
many  children  to  prepare  for  Bar  Mitzvahs: 

Whereas  Cantor  Wieselman  served  the 
public  for  many  years  with  a  high  degree  of 
competence,  loyalty,  and  dedication:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  outstanding  public 
service  of  Cantor  Wieselman.  and  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Cantor 
Wieselman.  the  Senate  expressed  best 
wishes  to  Cantor  Wieselman.  his  wife. 
Kathy.  and  hus  daughters.  Suri.  Illana, 
Naomi,  and  Amy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  Cantor 
Joseph  Wieselman. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Cantor  Joseph  Wiesel- 
man. who  has  retired  after  more  than 
20  years  of  service  to  Temple  Beth-El 
In  Poughkeepsie.  NY.» 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  233-AU- 
THORIZING  CERTAIN  TESTI- 
MONY 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  233 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Springfield  Termi- 
nal Railway  Co.  v.  United  Transportation 
Union.  No.  88-0117  P.  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maine,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  served 
deposition  subpoenas  for  testimony  and  the 
production  of  documents  on  the  Office  of 
Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  and  Robert  J. 
Carolla.  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mitchell: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 
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2  U.S.C.  S§288b<a)  and  288c(a)(2)  {1988), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  directed  to  them  in  their  official 
capacity: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per 
mission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  use  in  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Robert  J.  Carolla 
and  the  Office  of  Senator  George  J.  Mitch 
ell  in  connection  with  discovery  in  this  case. 
Sec.  2.  That  Robert  J.  Carolla  is  author 
ized  to  testify  and  to  produce  records,  in- 
cluding telephone  records  of  the  Senate 
Telecommunications  Office  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  Senator  George  J.  Mitchell. 
relevant  to  the  case  of  Springfield  Terminal 
Railway  Co.  v.  United  Transportation 
Union,  except  concerning  matters  for  which 
a  privilege  should  be  asserted. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      234-AU 
THORIZING     AN     APPEARANCE 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  234 

Whereas,  in  United  States  v.  Mark  J.  Hag- 
gerty.  et  aL.  No.  CR-89-315R.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Washington,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
Public  Law  No.  101-131.  amending  18  U.S.C. 
S  700.  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  2881(a)(  1988).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  v.  Mark 
J.  Haggerty.  et  aL  in  support  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMlflTnEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFTAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Thursday,  February  1,  1990,  in  SR-418 
at  8:30  a.m.,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  D'Wayne  Gray  to  be  Chief 
Benefits  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

COIUlITrEE  ON  RITLES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  on 


Thursday,  February  22.  1990,  at  0:30 
a.m.,  in  SR-301,  to  receive  testimony 
on  S.  1543.  to  authorize  the  Colonial 
Dames  at  Gunston  Hall  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  George  Mason  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  or  to  submit  a  statement  for 
the  hearing  record  is  requested  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Jack  Sousa.  chief  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 

The  committee  will  proceed  at  10 
a.m.  to  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  William  Houk,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Public  Printer.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  other  interested  individuals 
and  organizations  who  wish  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  on  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  contact  Mr. 
Sousa. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  on  Tuesday, 
February  27.  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR- 
301,  to  mark  up  pending  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  administrative  business, 
including  the  nomination  of  Robert 
William  Houk,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public 
Printer,  and  S.  1543,  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  George  Mason  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  committee  will 
also  mark  up  other  items  ready  for 
consideration  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  markup,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0278. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  January  25,  at  3 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  situation 
in  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  January 
25,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  January  24  hearing  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  energy  policy 
implications  of  S.  1630,  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NtTrHITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  25,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  'Impact  of  Agriculture 


on    Ground   Water:    Opportunity   for 
Action." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conrunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday. 
January  25,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  allied  perceptions 
on  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  closed  session  on  Thursday, 
January  25,  1990,  at  2  p.m.  to  discuss 
the  nomination  of  Victor  Stello,  Jr.,  to 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  Defense  Programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  HOTEL  JEROME:  A  PIECE 
OF  COLORADO  HISTORY 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  Colo- 
radans  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
State's  many  treasures.  Not  least 
among  these  is  the  grand  dame  of 
iims,  the  Hotel  Jerome  in  Aspen.  CO. 
In  its  early  days,  this  majestic  hotel 
provided  weary  travelers  sanctuary 
from  harsh  weather,  inhospitable  ter- 
rain and  long,  dusty  roads.  This  year 
the  Hotel  Jerome  celebrates  100  years 
of  service.  In  that  century  the  hotel 
has  undergone  several  transforma- 
tions, starting  first  as  an  inn  of  soli- 
tary rooms  with  baths  down  the  hall, 
to  its  present  incarnation  that  pro- 
vides visitors  with  a  choice  of  luxury 
suites  and  a  gourmet  dining  room. 

Even  more  intriguing  is  the  history 
the  hotel  witnessed  in  the  Aspen  com- 
munity over  the  years— as  the  city 
grew  from  a  small  mining  camp,  to  the 
State's  first  town  to  be  electrified,  to 
the  booming  ski  resort  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Hotel  Jerome 
celebrates  its  100th  birthday,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  our  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
about  the  hotel.  I  commend  the  Hotel 
Jerome  on  its  first  100  years  and  wish 
it  well  as  it  carries  100  years  of  fine 
tradition  into  a  second  century  of  serv- 
ice. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Nov.  22,  1989] 
Aspens  Hotel  Jerome  Marks  Century  of 
Grandeur 
(By  Joanne  Ditmer) 
Aspen.— Its  an  extraordinary  town  belle 
who    enters    her    second    century    looking 
better  than  ever.  But  the  Hotel  Jerome,  the 
beloved  100-year-old  landmark  of  this  Victo- 
rian  silver   mining   conununity.    is   one   of 
those  rare  timeless  beauties. 


The  Jerome,  the  B'felle  of  the  Roaring 
Fork,  has  been  heart  and  hub  of  Aspen 
social  life  since  it  opened  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve.  Nov.  27.  1889.  That  spectacular  com- 
ming-out  party  attracted  'the  swells"  from 
the  region,  as  well  as  business  tycoons  from 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  honor  of  its  100th  anniversary,  a  free 
open  house  will  be  held  at  the  hotel  from  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  today.  Visitors  are  invited  to 
wear  period  costumes  to  the  gathering,  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  most  authen- 
tic attire.  Roving  entertainment  reminiscent 
of  the  Victorian  era.  a  slide  show  of  Aspen 
and  the  hotel's  history,  tours  and  displays 
of  local  artifacts  will  help  celebrate  the 
hotel's  founding. 

The  event  culminates  in  a  gala  $350-per- 
person  Grand  Ball  tonight,  complete  with 
the  "appearance  "  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
Jerome  B.  Wheeler,  who  built  the  hotel  and 
the  Wheeler  Opera  House  two  blocks  away. 

Aspen  was  barely  resting  easy  from  push- 
ing out  the  Utes  when  Wheeler,  former 
president  of  Macy's  Department  Store  in 
New  York  City,  first  turned  his  savvy  entre- 
preneurial eye  on  the  fledgling  mining  com- 
munity in  1882.  He  and  his  wife  had  moved 
to  Manitou  Springs  in  hopes  it  would  cure 
her  tuberculosis,  and  almost  immediately  he 
discovered  Aspen  and  its  silver  mines. 

He  invested  in  mines,  built  the  essential 
smelting  plant  and  sampling  mill,  financed  a 
company  to  transport  ore.  founded  the 
town's  first  bank,  bought  a  ranch,  a  marble 
quarry  and  a  coal  company.  He  financed  the 
first  hydroelectric  plant  in  1885.  which  led 
to  Aspen  becoming  the  first  Colorado 
mining  camp  to  have  electric  power  for  its 
mines,  as  well  as  being  the  state's  first 
wholly  electrified  town. 

Even  as  he  made  his  fortune,  he  was  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  make  Aspen  a  special 
place  to  live.  He  gave  money  to  plant  trees 
and  flowers  throughout  the  town,  and  even 
in  1895,  author  Frank  Hall  characterized 
Aspen  (then  knowTi  as  Ute  City)  as  the 
"handsomest,  most  substantial  and  attrac- 
tive mining  town  in  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

From  1889  to  1893,  an  estimated  $44  mil- 
lion in  silver,  lead  and  other  metals  was 
taken  from  Pitkin  County. 

Against  this  booming  economy,  a  trio  of 
innkeepers  borrowed  money  .from  Wheeler 
to  build  the  most  impressive  hotel  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

But  before  construction  was  completed, 
they  slipped  out  of  town  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  leaving  Wheeler  with  a  not-quite- 
finished  hotel. 

With  his  characteristic  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail,  Wheeler  finished  the  hotel,  a 
marvel  with  its  indoor  plumbing,  electric 
lights  in  every  room,  one  of  the  first  eleva- 
tors in  the  West,  and  unparalleled  luxury  in 
every  appointment.  Alas,  the  Silver  Crash  of 
1893  wiped  out  Wheeler  and  other  mining 
millionaires,  and  he  lost  the  hotel  for  back 
taxes  in  1909. 

Mansour  Elisha,  a  Syrian  salesman  who 
had  stopped  at  the  Jerome  on  his  travels, 
first  leased  it.  then  bought  it  for  back  taxes 
in  1911.  He  and  his  family  owned  and  oper- 
ated it  through  the  down  years,  when  the 
town's  population  dropped  to  300.  and 
during  World  War  II,  when  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division  training  at  Camp  Hale  near 
Leadville  conquered  Independence  Pass  and 
discovered  Aspen— and  the  Jerome  bar. 

The  town's  renassisance  dawned  when 
Elizabeth  Paepcke  brought  her  husband 
Walter  to  Aspen  in  1945.  The  Chicago  indus- 
trialist, head  of  Container  Corporation  of 
America,    was   searching    for   a   place   that 


could  be  a  summer  cultural  center  for  the 
pursuit  of  spiritual,  intellectual  and  aesthet- 
ic values. 

Paepcke  took  a  25-year  lease  on  the  Hotel 
Jerome,  imported  new  management,  and 
turned  the  hotel  over  to  his  friend  Herbert 
Bayer,  an  artist  who  taught  at  Germany's 
famed  Bauhaus  School  of  E>esign,  to  rede- 
sign the  irm.  Bayer  painted  the  red  brick 
hotel  pale  gray  trimmed  in  "Bayer  blue."  in- 
cluding over  the  arched  windows,  which  re- 
sulted in  "blue  eyebrows"  that  townspeople 
loved  dearly  for  nearly  40  years. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Jerome  bar  has 
remained  a  favorite  watering  hole  for  every- 
one from  stars  of  stage  and  screen  and  high- 
finance  moguls  to  local  carpenters  and  ski 
instructors.  But  over  time,  the  genteel  hotel 
grew  shabby  and  earned  a  reputation  for  er- 
ratic quality. 

Dick  Butera.  owTier  of  the  Aspen  Club  and 
former  president  of  the  Hilton  Head  Co.  in 
South  Carolina,  and  his  partner  Jim 
McManus  of  Westport.  Conn.,  c&iae  to  the 
rescue  in  1985.  Thanks  to  a  $6-million  ren- 
ovation, they  restored  the  elegance  of  the 
Jerome's  beginnings. 

The  90  little  rooms— some  with  baths 
down  the  hall— were  remodeled  into  21  lux- 
urious rooms  and  six  suites,  and  a  new  wing 
compatible  with  the  original  was  added.  The 
remodeled  hotel  now  boasts  94  luxurious 
guest  rooms,  including  15  suites,  a  ballroom 
and  other  modem  amenities  missing  in  the 
original.  Designer  Zoe  Compton  furnished 
the  hotel  with  authenic  antiques,  and 
searched  out  and  renovated  forgotten  fur- 
nishings to  re-create  an  opulence  rarely 
seen. 

The  Hotel  Jerome  is  one  of  nine  properi- 
ties  that  comprise  the  growing  luxury  divi- 
sion of  Coastal  Hotel  Group  of  Chicago.  In 
July.  Wolfgang  A.  Triebnig  arrived  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  Jerome, 
after  six  years  as  managers  of  the  Park 
Hyatt  in  Chicago  and  12  years  with  Stouffer 
Hotels  in  Washington. 

A  native  of  Vienna— who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  skied  at  Vail,  but  never  at  Aspen— 
Triebnig  is  in  love  with  the  Jerome  and  exu- 
berant as  it  enters  its  second  century. 

"The  Jerome  has  a  history  of  100  years 
...  to  uphold  that  tradition  and  what  it 
represents  today,  is  most  exciting,"  said 
Triebnig.  "I  like  to  think  that  the  upper 
crust  of  society  stayed  here,  and  that's  what 
we're  going  to  have  again.  We're  going  to 
make  it  the  best  of  the  best,  give  a  home- 
away-from-home  comfort  while  we  maintain 
the  luxury." 

Evidence  of  that  striving  for  excellence  is 
the  new  menu  in  the  hotel  restaurant,  the 
Silver  Queen.  Dinner  there  now  is  a  superla- 
tive gourmet  experience,  with  a  price  to 
match. 

"The  Jerome  belongs  to  the  community  of 
Aspen."  he  added.  ""There's  nothing  else  in 
Aspen  to  compare:  its  always  been  The 
Place." 

The  black  tie/period  costume  Grand  Ball 
tonight  is  a  benefit  for  the  Aspen  Historical 
Society.  It  will  include  a  banquet,  musical 
revue,  skits,  a  candlelight  toast  and  dancing 
in  the  Eastlake-Gothic  style  ballroom, 
which  was  added  with  the  new  wing  five 
years  ago. 

Among  the  celebrants  at  the  ball  will  be 
tennis  champion  Martina  Navralilova; 
Olympic  skier  Kiki  Cutter;  Janet  Guthrie, 
the  only  woman  ever  to  compete  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis 500;  and  such  ski  legends  as  Art 
Pf ister  and  Peter  Seibert.  Vail  founder.  ( For 
information,  call  the  hotel  at  1-920-1000. )• 


THE  CONGRESS  BELU5  RING 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  Bells  in  the  Old  Post 
Office  Tower  rang  out  over  the  noon 
hour  on  January  23  to  commemorate 
the  opening  day  of  the  101st  Congress. 
2d  session.  Thanks  to  the  good  efforts 
of  Sir  H.D.H.  Wills.  C.B.E..  T.D.,  D.L.. 
the  bells  were  a  gift  to  the  Congress 
from  the  British  Ditchley  Foundation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  U.S.  Bicenten- 
nial in  1976.  Since  1983,  when  they 
were  installed  and  dedicated,  the  Con- 
gress Bells  have  been  rung  to  mark 
holidays  and  the  opening  and  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  The  bells  are  cast  in 
weight  and  tone  similar  to  the  l>ells  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  are  rung  in 
the  ancient  style  of  change  ringing  by 
members  of  the  Washington  Ringing 
Society.  Tony  Buttle,  John  King,  Hat 
Morgan,  Alex  Netchvolodoff,  Carolyn 
Orems,  and  Quilla  Roth  rang  the  bells 
from  12  noon  until  1  p.m.,  on  the 
23d.« 


THE  JEWEL  OF  EASTERN 

COLORADO:  TARADO  MANSION 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Tarado  Mansion  in  the  high  plains  of 
eastern  Colorado  with  its  owner  Jim 
Petersen.  This  Greek  revival  mansion, 
which  is  a  reconstruction  of  an  aban- 
doned local  landmark  named  the 
Adam's  Hotel,  was  moved  from  down- 
town Arriba  to  just  south  of  that  small 
farming  community  in  1972  and  stands 
as  a  jewel  in  the  middle  of  Lincoln 
County. 

Mr.  Petersen  and  the  Eastern  Colo- 
rado Preservation  Society  have  made 
Tarado  Mansion  a  showcase  for  price- 
less antiques  from  all  over  the  world. 
Every  room  is  full  of  fascinating  items 
that  date  back  hundreds  of  years  and 
make  a  visitor  feel  as  if  he  or  she  has 
taken  a  trip  back  to  a  time  when  life 
was  less  hectic  and  more  genteel.  Each 
of  the  mansion's  four  bedrooms  has  its 
own  style  of  decor  from  Victorian  to 
French,  American  oak  to  oriental. 
Paintings  by  eastern  Colorado  artists 
and  a  large  pipe  organ  fill  the  lower 
level  ballroom. 

A  separate  house  to  the  side  of 
Tarado  is  dedicated  year-round  to 
Santa  Claus  with  a  large  collection  of 
toys.  This  December  marked  the  fifth 
"Christmas  Walk"  at  Tarado.  when 
every  room  in  the  mansion  is  decorat- 
ed for  the  season  in  exquisite  detail- 
so  much  that  you  expect  to  hear  a 
jolly  "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!"  eminating  from 
the  next  room  at  any  time. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Petersen  and  the 
Eastern  Colorado  Preservation  Society 
for  helping  to  bring  tourists  to  Lincoln 
County  by  truly  making  Tarado  Man- 
sion a  beautiful  and  fascinating  place 
to  visit  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I  en- 
courage all  Coloradans  and  the  Mem- 
bers   of    the   Senate    to    visit    Tarado 
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Mansion   if  they  are  ever  in  eastern 
Colorado.* 


SENATOR  LUGARS  SPEECH  ON 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVOLUTION 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
on  January  12,  1990.  Senator  Lugar 
delivered  a  keynote  address  on  The 
United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Revolution"  to  the  International  Lead- 
ership Forum  of  the  Center  for  St  rate 
gic  and  International  Studies  in  San 
Jost,  Costa  Rica. 

Senator  Lugar's  speech  eloquently 
analysed  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  spe- 
cifically assessed  the  current  situation 
in  Nicaragua.  I  believe  we  all  can  bene- 
fit from  reading  Senator  Lugar's 
views,  particularly  on  the  elections  in 
Nicaragua  which  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  February.  Consequently.  I  am 
submitting  the  full  text  of  the  speech 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

The  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Revolution 

(Address  by  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar) 

As  the  world  enters  the  1990's.  the  Uniied 
States  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  major  debate 
on  the  role  of  our  country  in  the  leadership 
of  world  affairs.  At  a  time  when  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  seeking 
to  establish  democratic  political  institution.s 
and  various  forms  of  market  economic  .sys 
terns— while  pleading  for  massive  United 
States  assistance— a  major  U.S.  news  maga- 
zine recognized  Soviet  President  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  as  "Man  of  the  Decade."  The 
basic  rationale  for  this  award  came  from  an 
analysis  that  Soviet  permissiveness  made 
possible  the  liberation  of  states  enslaved  for 
more  than  four  decades  by  a  combination  of 
Soviet  military  occupation  and  local  Com- 
munist police  states. 

Many  American  voices,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,  argue  that  the  solidarity  and  .success- 
ful political  and  military  policies  of  NATO 
were  much  more  responsible  for  European 
freedom  in  1989. 

Even  though  the  year  of  1989  ended  with 
Germans  dancing  on  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
year  had  begun  for  many  American  intellec- 
tuals with  Professor  Paul  Kennedy's  sugges- 
tion from  his  book.  The  nse  and  Fall  of  the 
Great  Powers,  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  like  two  scorpions  in 
a  bottle,  battling  to  the  death  while  the  eco- 
nomic authority  of  Japan  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  rushed  past  the  dis- 
tracted and  severely  depleted  cold  war- 
riors." Many  Americans  began  the  year  con- 
vinced that  our  national  influence  was  dwin- 
dling, our  resources  much  more  limited  than 
we  had  assumed,  and  that  our  allies  were 
failing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  common  de 
fense  while  taking  unfair  advantage  in 
international  economic  competition.  Now. 
many  of  these  same  Americans  claim  not 
only  a  temporary  victory  in  the  Cold  War. 
but  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  neces- 
sity of  identifying  and  spending  a  "peace 
dividend"  from  the  estimated  savings  of 
future  defense  budgets. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  views  I  have  summa- 
rized but  I  believe  they  are  all  wrong.  Let 
me  share  a  glimpse  of  my  own  vision.  At  the 
end  of  1989,  I  was  exhilarated  to  hear  Lech 
Walesa  addressing  a  joint  .session  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  I  applauded  Leon- 
ard Bernstein's  Christmas  performance  of 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  both  sides 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  I  was  elated  when 
United  States  troops  conducted  an  efficient 
military  operation  in  Panama  that  protect- 
ed Americans  in  that  country,  safeguarded 
operation  of  the  Canal  under  the  Treaty, 
and  made  pos.sible  the  installation  of  leaders 
elected  by  the  people  of  Panama  last  May. 

In  the  coming  debate  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  more  importantly  in  other 
public  fora  in  our  country.  I  will  argue  that 
the  United  States  is  a  world  superpower 
that  must  stay  fully  engaged  with  friendly 
nations  in  our  hemisphere,  in  Europ)e.  in 
Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Africa.  We 
are  advocates  of  democracy,  of  human 
rights,  of  religious,  academic  and  economic 
freedom.  We  are  honest  brokers  of  disputes 
in  every  geographical  region  and  trusted 
guarantors  of  peaceful  relations  among  na- 
tions and  of  .safe  passage  on  the  high  seas. 
We  have  been  the  major  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  universal  communications  which 
has  made  possible  the  universal  transmis- 
sion of  our  ideas  and  our  idealism.  We  have 
been  and  remain  the  major  factor  in  the 
K'rowth  of  the  world  trading  system.  Our 
prosperity  and  that  of  every  other  nation 
depend  on  the  strength  and  continuity  of 
that  leadership. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  we  will  continue 
to  require  military  forces  sufficient  to  play 
all  of  our  roles  in  every  theater.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  peace  dividend  in  the  years  to  come, 
It  will  come  from  our  continued  economic 
growth  in  a  world  economic  system  which 
our  active  leadership  must  continue  to  help 
structure  and  secure. 

All  of  this  is  certainly  arguable  and  will  be 
argued  at  length.  In  in  this  paper.  I  will  con- 
fine my  vision  to  the  specific  interest  that 
the  United  States  has  in  spreading  knowl- 
edge about  democratic  institutions  and  in 
assisting  people  m  every  land  to  enjoy  per- 
sonal and  national  growth  most  likely  to 
occur  in  a  democratic  atmosphere. 

At  minimum.  1  believe  that  democratic 
practices  must  include  the  right  of  each 
adult  citizen  to  cast  a  secret  ballot  with  re- 
sults accurately  recorded  in  a  choice  with 
more  than  one  candidate  from  more  than 
one  party  Leadership  must  be  identified  for 
a  term  of  office  and  under  conditions  where 
temporary  powers  end.  and  succession 
occurs  through  secret  ballot,  again  and 
again.  Selection  of  leadership  and  exposure 
of  ideas  and  performance  can  come  only 
through  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  This 
implies  a  whole  set  of  human  rights  and 
personal  liberties  universally  respected  by 
citizens  and  upheld  by  the  state,  with  atn  in- 
dependent court  system  providing  dispute 
resolution  and  justice  vis-a-vis  the  state  and 
among  various  individual  citizens  and 
groups. 

Adopting  democratic  procedures  and  even 
maintaining  human  rights  and  free  and 
open  discussion  does  not  ensure  prosperity. 
Each  nation  must  encourage  and  reward  en- 
terprise, hard  work,  respect  for  wisdom  and 
a  strong  sense  of  public  spirit.  But  process  is 
crucially  important.  Many  new  democracies 
recognize  the  need  for  expertise  in  fashion- 
ing political  £ind  economic  procedures.  The 
goal  is  to  incorporate  the  experience  of 
others  and  "leap  frog"  over  many  stages  of 
purely  indigenous  development. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  fostering  the  democratic  process. 
Our  history  pulsates  with  the  enthusiasm  to 
help  others;  but  the  last  decade  was  a  time 
of  especial  vigor  for  U.S.  advocates  of  de- 
mocracy. The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy,  the   Republican   and  Democratic 


Party  Institutes  which  work  with  the  En- 
dowment, and  the  privately  supported 
Center  for  Democracy  became  aidvocates  for 
free  and  fair  elections  in  a  host  of  countries. 
Their  guidance  was  sought  in  actually  set- 
ting up  democratic  housekeeping  as  new  ad- 
ministrators and  legislators  assumed  demo- 
cratic responsibilities  for  the  first  time. 
Other  countries  in  Europe  and  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  encouraged  similar  founda- 
tions for  democratic  institution-building. 
Many  started  long  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  field. 

A  dramatic  manifestation  of  this  demo- 
cratic advocacy  was  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cial election  observer  groups  that  arrived  in 
countries  on  the  threshold  of  watershed 
elections,  and  who  ii.  formed  the  world 
whether  those  election  were  free  and  fair. 
Well-observed  and  publicized  elections  in 
Zimbabwe  and  El  Salvador  occurred  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1980s. 

The  Philippine  election  of  February.  1986 
marked  an  important  turning  point  in  ele- 
vating the  role  o''  elections  in  a  transition  to 
democracy.  It  w;is  especially  important  be- 
cause it  occurred  in  a  very  large  and  com- 
plex nation,  the  election  results  were  widely 
disputed,  and  the  entire  process  was  covered 
by  a  multitude  of  the  international  electron- 
ic and  print  media.  They  beamed  the  drama 
around  the  world,  day  after  day.  throughout 
the  election,  and  during  the  subsequent 
"people  power"  revolution. 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos  called  a 
"snap"  election  and  demanded  that  the 
United  States  send  an  official  observer  dele- 
gation to  validate  what  he  had  anticipated 
would  be  an  overwhelming  mandate  to 
govern.  After  a  stream  of  American  Con- 
gressional and  Reagan  Administration  visi- 
tors advised  Marcos  that  he  must  be  more 
effective  against  Communist  guerrillas  and 
in  cleansing  Philippine  institutions,  Marcos 
decided  to  demonstrate  his  authority  by  en- 
gaging in  a  public  relations  campaign. 

The  opposition  to  Marcos  united  behind  a 
single  candidate:  Corazon  Aquino.  Her  cam- 
paign was  perceived  as  enough  of  a  threat 
that  Marcos  attempted  and  failed  to  gain 
Philippine  Supreme  Court  nullification  of 
the  election.  Comprehensive  fraud,  pre- 
dominately by  incumbents,  was  perpetrated, 
leading  ultimately  to  an  overall  internation- 
al judgment  that  the  reported  results  were 
invalid. 

The  internal  debate  within  the  Reagan 
Administration  following  the  election  was 
important  not  only  becuase  it  led  to  the  rec- 
ognition and  support  of  the  new  Aquino 
presidency,  but  because  it  produced  a  dra- 
matic and  comprehensive  new  statement  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

On  March  14,  1986.  President  Reagan 
stated: 

"For  more  than  two  generations  the 
United  States  has  pursued  a  global  foreign 
policy.  Both  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
World  War  II  made  it  clear  to  all  Americans 
that  our  participation  in  world  affairs,  for 
the  rest  of  this  century  and  beyond,  would 
have  to  go  beyond  just  the  protection  of  our 
national  tf.rritory  against  direct  invasion. 
We  had  learned  the  painful  lessons  of  the 
1930s  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  . 

.  .  In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
met  these  responsibilities— in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances—in Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 
We  hf.ve  made  important  proposals  for 
peace  in  Central  America  and  southern 
Africa.  There  and  elsewhere,  we  have  acted 
in  the  beWet  that  our  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous future  can  be  best  assured  in  a  world  in 


which  other  peoples  too  can  determine  their 
own  destiny,  free  of  coercion  or  tyranny 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

"The  prospects  for  such  a  future— to 
which  America  has  contributed  in  innumer- 
able ways— seem  brighter  than  they  have 
been  in  many  years.  Yet  we  cannot  ignore 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  its  path.  We 
caruiot  meet  our  responsibilities  and  protect 
our  interests  without  an  active  diplomacy 
backed  by  American  economic  and  military 
power.  We  should  not  expect  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  are  insoluble,  but  we  must  not  be 
halfhearted  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Wishful  thinking  and  stop-and-go  com- 
mitments will  not  protect  America's  inter- 
ests .  .  . 

".  .  .  In  this  global  revolution,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  where  America  stands.  The 
American  people  believe  in  human  rights 
and  oppose  tyranny  in  whatever  form, 
whether  of  the  left  or  right.  We  use  our  in- 
fluence to  encourage  democratic  change,  in 
careful  ways  that  respect  other  countries' 
traditions  and  political  realities  as  well  as 
the  security  threats  that  many  of  them  face 
from  external  or  internal  forces  of  totalitar- 
ianism." 

Let  me  underline  that  President  Reagan 
stressed  a  global  foreign  policy,  an  active  di- 
plomacy backed  by  American  economic  and 
military  power,  and  opposition  to  tyranny  of 
the  left  and  the  right. 

The  televised  images  of  the  Philippine 
election  had  a  profound  impact  in  Asia,  but 
also  in  Latin  America.  Political  ferment  in 
South  Korea  and  Taiwain  was  obvious,  but 
President  Oscar  Arias  told  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  and  me,  as  we  arrived  for 
his  inaugural  ceremonies  in  1986,  that  he 
and  many  other  Costa  Ricans  had  been 
watching  the  Philippine  election  on  televi- 
sion with  keen  interest.  They  liked  what 
they  perceived  to  be  a  new  American  enthu- 
siasm for  democracy  as  distinguished  from 
preoccupation  with  the  realpolitik  of  single- 
minded  interest  in  the  retention  of  military 
bases. 

The  Philippine  election  experience  also  il- 
luminated problems.  Americans  were 
pleased  that  Corazon  Aquino  was  a  fresh 
symbol  of  goodness  in  politics,  but  they 
became  impatient  with  the  stubborn  facts  of 
civil  strife,  domestic  corruption  and  intermi- 
nable discussion  about  the  future  of  the 
Clark  and  Subic  bases.  Even  four  years 
later— after  Filipinos  have  ratified  a  Consti- 
tution by  nearly  75  percent,  elected  a  new 
Congress  with  new  responsibilities  and  nec- 
essary checks  and  balances  with  the  Presi- 
dent, elected  local  officials,  increased  for- 
eign exchange  reserves,  reduced  the  nation- 
al debt  with  regular  payments,  engendered 
resil  growth  of  approximately  6  percent  an- 
nually for  three  years  following  negative 
growth  during  the  final  Marcos  years,  and 
reduced  the  percentage  of  Filipinos  living  in 
abject  poverty— still  many  Americans  seem 
eager  to  seize  upon  new  allegations  that 
President  Aquino  is  weak  and  relatively  in- 
effective. 

Admittedly,  the  tedium  of  building  a  de- 
mocracy dissipates  the  excitement  of  a  dra- 
matic election  victory  filled  with  promises 
and  hopes  for  a  better  future.  The  world  is 
fickle  in  deciding  what  is  newsworthy,  with 
an  attention  span  too  short  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  a  democracy. 

We  must  be  constant  in  our  strong  sup- 
port and  appreciation  of  democracies  whose 
elections  we  observe.  Democracy  is  difficult 
and  often  precarious  as  fulfillment  of  hopes 
is  demanded  by  the  people.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, democracy  is  a  reversible  process. 


Both  elements,  the  election  process  and 
the  development  process,  are  essential.  The 
blessings  of  1989  have  presented  champions 
of  democracy  with  an  abundance  of  new  op- 
portunities. 

Elections  in  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  East- 
em  Europe  and  LAtin  America  were  extraor- 
dinarily important  political  events  in  the 
1980s.  For  sake  of  vivid  and  timely  illustra- 
tions, I  will  concentrate  my  attention  on  the 
May.  1988  election  in  Panama  and  the 
forthcoming  February  election  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  Philippine  election  became  the  arche- 
type of  formal  election  observation  and 
follow-through  in  foreign  policy  formula- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  other  inter- 
ested governments.  'Free  and  fair  elections 
came  to  be  perceived  in  my  country  as  a  pri- 
mary method  for  validating  public  opinion, 
legitimizing  government  actions  and  resolv- 
ing seemingly  intractable  foreign  policy  di- 
lemmas. 

The  Bush  Administration  inherited  from 
the  Reagan  years  the  problems  of  United 
States  relations  with  Panama  and  Nicara- 
gua. Looking  ahead  toward  horizons  well 
beyond  such  a  troubled  legacy.  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  saw  re- 
markable opportunities  to  improve  bilateral 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  bring 
about  substantial  advantages  for  democracy 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Understandably,  they 
devoted  primary  time  and  travel  to  Europe. 

I  suggested  to  them  that  we  must  also  pay 
attention  to  the  one  event  in  Panama's  cal- 
endar that  offered  hope  for  a  breakthrough, 
namely  the  early  May  election.  Semi-mirac- 
ulously,  just  as  in  the  Philippines,  the  oppo- 
sition to  General  Noriega  came  together 
behind  Guillermo  Endara  as  a  single  presi- 
dential standard-bearer  with  two  able  vice 
presidential  candidates  from  other  paolies. 
Just  as  in  the  Philippines,  the  Catholic 
Church  offered  substantial  support  to  the 
opposition.  Just  as  in  the  Philippines,  it  was 
assumed  by  all  outside  and  inside  observers 
that  Noriega  would  do  what  he  needed  to  do 
to  win  the  election,  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  encourage  opposition  candidates 
to  stay  the  course,  even  at  great  personal 
peril  to  themselves  and  to  their  followers. 

1  encouraged  Allen  Weinstein  and  the 
Center  for  Democracy  to  establish  a  visible 
information  clearinghouse  headquarters  in 
Panama  City.  Dr.  Weinstein  had  visited  the 
Philippines  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  late  1985 
and  prepared  the  obsen'er  group  that  I  was 
to  co-chair.  We  had  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  election  code,  of  the  election 
players,  and  of  levers  which  we  employed  to 
open  up  the  channels  of  observation  and 
dialogue  with  the  government. 

As  the  activities  of  the  Center  for  Democ- 
racy became  evident  in  Panama,  General 
Noriega  decided  to  shut  them  down.  Unlike 
Marcos,  Noriega  did  not  invite  official  ob- 
ser\-ers  nor  engage  in  dialogue  on  arrange- 
ments. But  by  1989  the  election  observation 
process  had  become  mature  and  sophisticat- 
ed. The  free  and  fair  election  cry  had 
become  persistent.  The  candidates  were  en- 
couraged to  contest  the  election,  and  former 
U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  group 
of  former  Western  hemisphere  heads  of 
state  kept  visiting  with  Noriega  throughout 
the  election.  The  Catholic  Church  retained 
quick  coimt  tally  sheets  from  a  large  per- 
centage of  voting  tables  reminiscent  of  the 
fledgling  NAMFREL  movement  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1984  and  of  the  full-blown  oper- 
ations of  NAMFREL  citizen  watchers  and 
volunteers  in  1986. 


Although  General  Noriega  nullified  the 
election  in  1989  just  as  Marcos  had  threat- 
ened to  do  in  1986,  Noriega  was  less  success- 
ful in  scrubbing  all  the  votes  off  the  Inter- 
national scoreboard.  It  was  apparent  that 
Endara  had  won.  The  legitimacy  of  his  pres- 
idency was  established  then,  even  if  not  re- 
alized until  December. 

To  the  strong  credit  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  they  have  pursued  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Nicaraguan  problem  through  a 
scheduled  free  and  fair  election  which  was 
accelerated  through  negotiations  to  Febru- 
ary 25,  1990.  In  this  region,  free  and  fair 
elections  have  taken  root.  Costa  Ricans 
have  perfected  the  democratic  election  proc- 
ess and  I  have  observed  well-administered 
elections  in  Guatemala  and  H  Salvador. 
The  recent  Honduran  election  also  was  ex- 
emplary. 

Yet  the  future  of  the  Central  American 
democracies  is  jeopardized  by  violence  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  and  by  the  per- 
vasive economic  poverty  of  the  region.  The 
political  turmoil  and  the  economic  crisis  will 
not  be  alleviated  until  peace  is  obtained  and 
the  basic  elements  of  the  democratic  experi- 
ence are  visible  and  habitual  in  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  shall  not  review  the  history  of  United 
States-Nicaraguan  relations.  They  have 
been  disastrous.  They  may  remain  that  way 
after  February  25,  but  the  preoccupation  of 
the  United  States  with  democracy  and  with 
free  and  fair  elections  as  a  first  step  gruaran- 
tees  that  February  25  will  be  a  vital  date  for 
the  beginning  of  a  new  debate  on  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

I  am  not  alone  in  perceiving  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  established  the  current  elec- 
tion procedures  with  reluctance.  They  are 
not  persuaded  that  their  mandate  for  a  lim- 
ited term  to  govern  comes  from  the  secret 
ballots  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  are 
deeply  concerned,  as  are  most  lncumt>ents, 
that  they  might  lose  a  free  and  fair  election. 

The  principal  reason  for  subjecting  them- 
selves to  an  election  test  is  pressure  from 
within  Central  America,  with  the  concerted 
leadership  of  the  democratically  elected 
Central  American  presidents.  Perhaps  they 
also  believe  that  some  degree  of  harmony 
with  the  United  States  must  precede  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  that  the  sine  qua  nan 
for  United  States  commercial  ties  or  lifting 
stringent  economic  sanctions  is  legitimacy 
for  their  government  through  free  and  fair 
elections. 

Early  last  summer  I  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Vice  President  Quayle  and  Sec- 
retary Baker,  that  given  the  Importance  of 
this  election  to  the  potential  alleviation  of 
one  of  the  worst  dilemmas  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  a  Presidential  observation  group 
for  Nicaragua  should  be  appointed  months 
in  advance  so  that  all  members  could  visit 
the  country  frequently  and  come  to  a  care- 
ful understanding  of  both  history  and  cur- 
rent circumstances.  Ideally,  the  observer 
group  should  be  composed  of  roughly  equal 
membership  from  House  and  Senate,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  from  those 
who  have  voted  for  and  against  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras. 

A  consensus  judgment  about  the  February 
25  election  coming  from  such  a  group  could 
produce  a  constructive  Congressional  debate 
after  February  25.  It  was  and  is  my  hope 
that  a  consensus  policy  might  replace  a 
decade  of  bitter,  divisive  debate  which  has 
injured  U.S.  relations  with  many  nations  in 
the  hemisphere. 

In  unprecedented  fashion.  President  Bush 
did  appoint  a  20  member  Nicaraguan  elec- 
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tion  observer  group  on  Novemtxr  14  to  be 
co-chaired  by  Congressman  Tony  Beilenson. 
a  California  Democrat,  and  me.  We  were 
charged  with  a  mission  of  visiting  Nicaragua 
in  all  possible  locations  and  were  given  the 
widest  possible  latitude  for  our  deliberations 
and  report.  After  the  November  congres- 
sional recess,  members  planned  to  travel  to 
Nicaragua  but  were  stopped  in  their  tracks 
by  an  official  directive  from  Nicaragua  de- 
nying visas  to  all  members  of  the  Presiden- 
tial observer  group. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  Nicaragua  to  ob- 
serve tl)e  election  unless  I  am  invited  by  the 
government  and  given  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  all  aspects  of  the  election.  I 
have  written  to  President  Ortega  to  point 
out  that  I  must  now  seriously  consider 
asking  President  Bush  to  disband  our  group. 
We  have  not  been  allowed  to  witness  the 
campaign  nor  to  investigate  charges  of  har 
rassment  of  election  personnel  and  disrup- 
tion of  political  rallies,  or  charges  that  fear 
engendered  by  military  action  intimidates 
political  activity.  A  careful  judgment  about 
a  free  and  fair  election  based  only  on  ballots 
cast  and  counted  on  February  25  will  lack 
credibility  without  continuous  examination 
of  the  procedures  of  voter  registration,  can 
didate  access  to  the  mass  media  and  the 
general  climate  for  democracy.  The  election 
must  be  both  free  on  election  day  and  fair 
on  the  days  of  the  campaign  leading  up  to 
the  election. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  has  com- 
pounded observation  difficulties  by  using 
the  pretext  of  a  mistaken  U.S.  search  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Ambassador's  residence  in 
Panama  as  an  opportunity  to  expel  most  of 
an  already  small  staff  from  the  American 
embassy  in  Managua.  The  official  American 
presence  whose  reporting  is  essential  in 
reaching  informed  foreign  policy  judgmenUs 
is  at  an  historically  low  level  just  before  the 
U.S.  debate  on  Nicaraguan  policy  is  about  to 
begin.  In  my  Philippine  experience,  our  ob- 
server group  had  the  benefit  of  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  host  government,  a  superb  Am- 
bassador and  staff  that  gave  brilliant  re- 
porting and  full  support  to  our  mission  for 
months  in  advance.  As  otiservers  who  were 
also  elected  public  officials,  we  worked  dili- 
gently to  furnish  our  President  and  our  con- 
gressional colleagues  with  our  Ijest  judg- 
ment and  information  on  which  the  future 
relationship  kjetween  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  might  be  based. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  responds,  in 
part,  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  will  have  many 
teams  of  observers  in  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion. President  Carter's  group,  the  Center 
for  Democracy,  and  many  foreign  delega- 
tions will  be  present.  Perhaps  election 
events  In  Nicaragua  will  be  so  obvious  as  to 
be  easily  understood  without  sophisticated 
analysis  or  careful  inspection  of  preparation 
and  procedure.  But  early  indications  point 
to  a  olose  election,  campaign  violence,  and  a 
fractious  congressional  and  public  debate  on 
Nicaragua. 

I  am  puzzled  by  current  Sandinista  tactics. 
They  have  submitted  to  an  apparently  un- 
wanted election  to  satisfy  neighboring  de- 
mocracies. European  benefactors  and.  ulti- 
mately the  United  States,  with  the  hope  of 
ending  crippling  economic  sanctions  and  the 
civil  war.  Why  should  access  be  denied  to 
United  States  Congressmen  and  to  profes- 
sional U.S.  embassy  personnel  who  could 
give  a  continuous  flow  of  eye-witness  infor- 
mation during  an  election  campaign  deemed 
crucial  to  the  future  of  the  country? 

Whether  I  or  any  of  the  official  U.S.  ob 
servers  ever  see  Nicaragua  or  not.  a  congres 


siorial  debate  will  commence  soon.  It  will 
play  a  critical  role  in  shaping  future  U.S.- 
Nicaraguan  relations.  I  intend  to  play  a  vig- 
orous role  in  it  I  will  cite  the  following  fac- 
tors as  relevant  to  the  election  process  thus 
far: 

( 1 )  The  ground  rules  for  the  election  have 
been  set  entirely  by  the  Sandinistas  except 
at  the  time  of  the  National  Dialogue  when 
an  accord  with  the  opposition  was  dictated 
by  a  Sandinista  need  for  an  agreement  to 
take  to  the  Te'a  conference  of  Central 
American  Presidents.  The  National  Dia- 
logue was  supposed  to  resume  immediaetely 
thereafter,  but  the  Sandinistas  have  refused 
all  opposition  requests  for  a  resumption  of 
di.scussion  on  key  remaining  issues. 

<2)  The  Mainstream  Opposition  has  only 
one  representative  out  of  five  members  on 
the  Electoral  Council.  The  Chairman,  an 
able  man,  and  staff  are  largely  holdovers 
from  the  Sandinista-appointed  Council  for 
the  1984  election. 

(3)  A  large  registration  of  voters  indicated 
enthusiasm  of  most  Nicaraguans  for  the 
elections,  although  the  presence  of  armed 
soldiens  and  para-military  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  troops  at  .some  polling  stations  has 
troubled  citizens  trying  to  assess  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  electoral  participation. 

i4)  Although  registration  was  completed 
in  late  October,  the  opposition  received  reg- 
istration lists  only  in  late  December— afford- 
ing relatively  little  time  to  check  for  accura- 
cy given  a  January  15  deadline  for  comple- 
tion. (An  important  aspect  of  Philippine 
election  fraud  was  the  appearance  of  voter 
lists  only  on  election  day  in  many  precincts 
with  a  high  percentage  of  mistakes  or  delib- 
erate omissions.) 

(5>  An  increase  in  violence  at  rallies  usual- 
ly directed  by  Sandinistas  against  UNO  per- 
sonnel and  increasing  intimidation  of  UNO 
poll  watchers  and  local  candidates  has  been 
noted  by  the  Center  for  Democracy.  Specific 
violent  activity  has  been  cited  by  the  OAS. 
and  the  UN  has  generally  condemned  the 
increase  in  violence. 

'6 1  Barricada  and  Nuevo  Diario,  Sandi- 
nista newspapers,  have  consistently  identi- 
fied UNO  with  the  Contras  and  the  Somoza 
National  Guard  during  the  present  time  of 
especial  national  tension.  President  Ortega 
has  embellished  this  by  fantasizing  a  United 
States-backed  invasion  of  Nicaragua  and  by 
threatening  to  kill  any  opposition  person 
who  supports  such  an  invasion. 

(7)  The  Sandinista  advantages  of  incum- 
bency include  liberal  use  of  public  funds, 
grossly  disproportionate  television  program- 
ing and  an  apparent  calculation  that  a  mood 
of  fear  is  more  appropriate  than  a  mood  of 
hope  and  national  celebration.  (An  atmos- 
phere of  hope  and  celebration  was  evident 
and  inspiring  in  the  Guatemalan  election  of 
1985.  for  example.!. 

Regardless  of  who  wins  the  February  elec- 
tion. United  States  policy  should  have  some 
benchmarks  for  judging  democratic  progress 
in  Nicaragua  with  which  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  post-election  U.S.  assistance.  It  is 
useful  to  list  these  benchmarks  now. 

( 1 )  Sandinistas  and  Contras  will  need  to 
engage  in  the  oft-postponed  dialogue  which 
could  have  followed  Tela  on  demobilization 
of  Lhe  huge  Sandinista  army  in  coordination 
with  Contra  demobilization.  Such  'nutual 
demobilization  must  include  safe  return  for 
the  contras  and  integration  into  the  main- 
stream of  life  in  the  country.  The  army 
should  be  a  national  Nicaraguan  Army 
flying  the  Nicaraguan  national  flag  and  not 
a  Sandinista  Party  army  flying  the  Sandi- 
nista flag.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  prob- 


lem of  sorting  out  a  United  States  policy  of 
assistance  if  Mrs.  Chamorro  should  win  the 
election  and  the  Sandinista  retain  a  huge 
army  under  their  party  flag. 

(2)  A  tolerance  for  diversity  and  pluralism 
must  be  established  in  which  neighborhood 
watch  committees.  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
para-military  forces,  secret  "MINT"  prisons 
for  political  opponents,  and  all  elements  of 
Sandinista  neighborhood  control  should  be 
terminated. 

(3)  A  system  of  justice  including  judges 
and  courts  independent  from  and  superior 
to  the  executive  branch  of  government 
should  be  instituted. 

(4)  A  consititution  recognizing  all  political 
forces— not  just  the  Sandinistas— will  need 
to  be  drafted  and  adopted.  That  constitu- 
tion or  a  separate  bill  of  rights  should  recog- 
nize freedom  of  the  press,  property  rights 
and  the  normal  freedoms  which  similar  doc- 
uments in  our  hemisphere  have  enumer- 
ated. Many  of  these  same  benchmarks  are 
relevant  to  current  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

I  have  highlighted  the  present  democratic 
challenge  in  Nicaragua  in  order  to  take 
American  foreign  policy  from  a  statement  of 
broad  definitional  ideals  to  specific  actions 
which  can  be  noted,  applauded  and  support- 
ed with  generous  hands  of  reconciliation 
and  fraternal  democratic  relationships.  As 
in  the  Philippine  development,  the  going 
will  be  hard  and  tedious  but  the  United 
States  and  its  democratic  friends  must  be 
prepared  for  long-term  supportive  roles.  In- 
stitutional memories  must  be  improved  sub- 
stantially before  superficial  snap  evalua- 
tions are  rendered. 

During  1989.  I  witnessed  election  cam- 
paigns in  Uruguay,  Brazil.  Chile  and  Peru.  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  quality  of  the  can- 
didates and  campaigns  in  each  of  those 
countries,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  sense 
of  hope  and  faith  in  democracy  even  under 
arduous  circumstances. 

In  December,  I  shared  the  same  excite- 
ment in  a  European  visit  with  activists  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact  counties.  They  are  prepar- 
ing for  their  campaigns,  earnestly  trying  to 
organize  the  contending  parties  and  frame 
the  electoral  circumstances  in  just  a  few 
months  of  time. 

The  Sandinistas  in  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tion are  different.  Unlike  European  Commu- 
nists who  have  lost  confidence  in  their  abili- 
ty to  govern  or  guide  their  countries  to  pros- 
perity—and unlike  a  host  of  countries  all 
over  the  world  discovering  market  economic 
principles  and  preparing  to  enter  into  a 
competitive  world  economy— the  Corrunu- 
nists  in  Nicaragua  are  confident  and  enjoy  a 
sizable  percentage  of  popular  support.  They 
manifest,  also,  and  eagerness  for  confronta- 
tion with  the  Unites  States  and.  on  occasion, 
neighboring  countries. 

The  sheer  act  of  holding  an  election  and 
the  constitutional  and  governmental  reorga- 
nization in  the  aftermath  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  life  of  Nicaragua  and  our  hemi- 
sphere. That  is  true  for  any  nation  but  espe- 
cially true  for  Nicaragua  and  its  neighbors. 

Many  years  ago,  the  distinguished  host  of 
this  forum  on  democracy.  President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  pointed  out  that  democ- 
lacy  would  not  be  safe  in  Central  America 
until  all  of  the  governments  were  the  prod- 
uct of  free  and  fair  elections.  Such  democra- 
cies do  not  inflict  war  or  threats  of  war 
upon  each  other,  nor  do  they  support  insur- 
gent groups  to  undermine  democracy  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  until  there  is  peace 
through  democracy,  the  volume  of  economic 
development  capital   which   the   Kissinger- 


Jackson  Plan  suggested  in  the  early  '80s  or  a 
multi-lateral  assistance  initiative  such  as 
the  plan  now  being  instituted  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  simply  not  going  to  happen  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

What  will  happen  over  the  next  few 
months,  is  that  the  United  States  will  make 
an  insistent  point  that  almost  every  country 
in  the  world  now  manifests  a  strong  desire 
for  democratic  institutions.  This  started  in 
frequent  U.S. -Soviet  meetings  from  the 
Presidential  summit  on  down.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  they  recognize  and  support  this 
democratic  trend.  We  shall  ask  them  point- 
edly for  appropriate  deeds. 

Goverrunents  sucn  as  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
claim  they  are  revolutionaries  who  over- 
threw dictators  and  founded  new  societies 
dedicated  to  senices  and  equity  for  all  of 
the  people.  They  have  organized  large 
armed  forces  to  resist  either  external  or  in- 
ternal tampering  with  their  idealism.  They 
are  fearful  that  their  hard-won  victories  will 
be  lost  through  electoral  disaffection.  Fidel 
Castro  has  simply  ignored  calls  for  any  vote 
confirming  his  legitimacy  or  tenure. 

The  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  faced  with 
economic  devastation,  a  long  struggle  in- 
volving Nicaraguan  Contras  and  strong 
democratic  pressure  from  neighbors,  have 
conceded  the  idea  of  a  free  and  fair  election 
with  some  international  observers  of  their 
choice. 

My  prayer  is  that  a  free  and  fair  election 
will  take  place  in  Nicaragua  and  that  subse- 
quent developments  will  initiate  a  democrat- 
ic transition.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  be  successful  in  gaining  Soviet 
cooperation  in  winding  down  hostile  mili- 
tary assistance  and  economic  subsidies  to 
countries  in  our  hemisphere.  Likewise.  U.S. 
assistance  to  Eastern  European  countries 
seeking  democracy  will  surely  be  predicted 
on  an  end  to  their  assistance  to  undemocrat- 
ic nations  in  our  hemisphere. 

An  active  United  States  role  in  promoting 
and  protecting  democracy  and  freedom  of 
the  seas  all  over  the  globe  certainly  implies 
that  we  will  maintain  security  for  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Although  I  am  exhilarated,  as  are  most 
Americans,  about  the  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  around  the  world  and  the 
exciting  new  potential  for  human  freedom 
which  is  at  hand.  I  am  not  persuaded  .hat 
the  triumph  of  democracy  and  liberal  eco- 
nomic institutions  is  either  a  done  deed  or  is 
necessarily  inevitable. 

Ruling  groups  who  have  a  vision  of  how 
the  world  works  and  are  prepared  to  enforce 
that  vision  with  authoritarian  governments 
of  the  left  or  right  are  still  present  and 
active  in  disquieting  numbers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  they  will  do  what  they  have 
to  do  In  order  to  maintain  power  indefinite- 
ly. 

Thus,  even  at  a  time  of  well  deserved  cele- 
bration by  advocates  of  democracy,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  get  down  to  hard  cases.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  survey  each  promising  oppwrtu- 
nity  for  change  through  the  strenuous,  well 
organized,  and  increasingly  sophisticated 
means  which  democratic  advocates  have  em- 
ployed in  championing  the  free  and  fair 
election  route. 

One  such  opportunity  lies  immediately 
ahead  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  encourage  many  more  opportunities 
before  the  year  is  over.* 


THE  PASSING  OP  A  REMARKA- 
BLE WOMAN:  ELIZABETH 
CASQUE  VAN  EXEM 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarka- 
ble South  Carolinian  and  a  good 
friend,  Elizabeth  Gasque  Van  Exem, 
of  Cedar  Tree  Plantation.  Mrs.  Van 
Exem.  who  died  late  last  year  at  the 
age  of  103.  was  the  first  woman  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina. A  vigorous  Democrat  throughout 
her  long  life,  she  was  sent  to  Congress 
in  a  special  election  following  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  Allard 
Henry  Gasque  of  Florence,  in  1938.  In 
addition  to  her  political  activism,  she 
was  an  author,  lecturer,  dramatist,  and 
renow;  ed  hostess.  She  remarried  in 
1942  t'    the  late  Arsene  J.  Van  Exem. 

She  was  bom  Elizabeth  Mills 
Hawley,  and  grew  up  on  a  rice  planta- 
tion near  Blythewood.  SC.  She  was 
educated  at  the  South  Carolina  Co- 
Educational  Institute  in  Edgefield,  and 
at  Greenville  Female  College,  now 
Furman  University,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  1906.  That  year  she  re- 
ceived the  colleges  coveted  Endel 
Medal  in  dramatics. 

Elizabeth  knew  every  President  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  FYanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  was  close  friends  with  a 
Who's  Who  of  prominent  Washington 
politiciaiiS  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  Returning  to  South  Carolina  in 
the  early  1940's,  she  played  leadership 
roles  in  a  wide  range  of  civic  clubs,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Ridgeway,  SC. 
Her  final  resting  place  is  in  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  in  Florence,  SC. 

Mr.  President,  Elizabeth  Gasque 
Van  Exem  was  a  proud  daughter  of 
South  Carolina.  She  made  political 
history  as  the  first  woman  to  repre- 
sent my  State  in  Congress.  However, 
she  will  be  better  remembered  by  me, 
by  thousands  of  other  South  Carolin- 
ians, and  by  her  many  descendants  as 
a  exceptionally  warm,  vivacious,  and 
intelligent  woman— a  woman  who 
brightened  our  lives,  and  will  be  great- 
ly missed.* 


REPORT  ON  VISIT  TO  PANAMA, 
JANUARY  19  TO  JANUARY  22, 
1990 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween January  19  and  22,  I  visited 
Panama  as  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
Caucus  on  International  Narcotics 
Control,  at  the  invitation  of  Panama's 
President  Guillermo  Endara. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit,  I  met  with 
as  wide  a  range  of  people  as  I  could.  I 
met  with  our  own  diplomats,  including 
Ambassador  Deane  Hinton  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  John  Bush- 
nell;  military  officers,  including  Gen. 
Maxwell  Thunnan,  Commander  in 
Chief,  USSOUTHCOM,  and  Gen. 
Marc  Cisneros;  and  drug  enforcement 
agents. 


I  also  met  with  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Monsignor  Laboa,  as  well  as  Panama- 
nians from  all  walks  of  life,  including 
President  Endara,  Vice  Presidents  Ri- 
cardo  Arias  Calderon  and  Guillermo 
Ford,  the  poor  and  refugees  of  the 
Chorillo  district,  people  at  Sunday 
Mass,  and  a  wide  range  of  Panamanian 
officials,  bankers,  businessmen,  and 
community  leaders. 

Every  one  I  met  expressed  the  very 
deeply  felt  hope  that  after  so  many 
years  of  oppression,  real  freedom  and 
democracy  can  take  root  in  Panama. 

At  Mass  on  Sunday,  at  Cristo  Rey 
Church  in  Panama  City,  Father  Javier 
Villanueva  gave  an  eloquent  homily,  in 
which  he  gave  the  best  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  Panama  that  I  have 
heard.  If  you  want  to  understand 
Panama,  study  this  sermon. 

I  ask  that  a  translation  of  Father 
Villanueva's  sermon  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

Father  Villanueva  said  that  in 
recent  years,  the  Panamanian  people 
had  become  exiles  in  their  own  coun- 
try. They  were,  he  said,  "Exiled  from 
justice.  Exiled  from  liberty."  There 
was  nothing  more,  he  added,  'than 
corruption,  putrefaction,  assassina- 
tions, and  crimes.  " 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  told  the 
people  not  to  go  to  the  Government 
for  political  jobs,  which  have  account- 
ed for  as  much  as  25  percent  of  Pana- 
ma's total  employment  in  recent  years. 

He  told  the  people  not  to  ask  the 
Government  for  a  piece  of  the  pie  be- 
cause there  is  no  pie— Noriega  took  all 
the  pie. 

For  too  long,  the  people  of  Panama 
were  beaten,  tortured,  and  forced  to 
live  in  fear. 

They  know  that  it  is  Operation  Just 
Cause  that  has  given  them  the  chance 
to  be  free  of  that  brutality. 

According  to  a  Gallup  poll  taken  in 
January  1990,  86  percent  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  would  describe  United 
States  military  action  under  Operation 
Just  Cause  as  a  liberation  rather  than 
an  invasion. 

The  people  of  Panama  desperately 
want  to  be  free  of  the  old  way  of  doing 
things,  in  which  almost  every  Govern- 
ment service  and  agency  in  Panama 
had  been  turned  into  part  of  a  crimi- 
nal enterprise. 

Under  Noriega,  there  was  criminality 
in  everything,  from  the  sale  of  pass- 
ports, to  money  laundering,  to  the 
smuggling  of  high-technology  equip- 
ment and  arms  in  the  Colon  Free  Zone 
and  elsewhere. 

Establishing  effective  systems  to 
combat  this  criminality  is  one  of  the 
new  Government's  most  important 
and  most  difficult  challenges. 

One  way  to  meet  this  challenge  is  to 
set  up  internal  affairs  offices  to  en- 
courage honest  procurement,  law  en- 
forcement, immigration,  customs,  reve- 
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nue  collection,  and  Government  serv- 
ices. 

If  these  offices  are  set  up  and  per- 
mitted to  function,  and  if  the  many 
other  plans  now  being  talked  about 
are  actually  implemented.  Panama 
will  have  a  real  chance  to  achieve  the 
goal  Father  Villanueva  spoke  of:  a 
free  country  with  justice  and  liberty." 

Fortunately,  there  is  growing  recog- 
nition that  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things  must  change,  and  that  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  real  reform  are  sub- 
stantial. 

For  example,  a  U.S.  Customs  agent 
told  me  that  at  one  location,  collec- 
tions increased  from  $10,000  one  day. 
to  $20,000  the  second  day,  to  $40,000 
the  third  day.  The  Government  had 
received  no  revenue  from  this  site  at 
the  same  time  a  year  ago.  presumably 
because  of  corruption. 

Both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
have  made  great  sacrifices,  including 
the  26  Americans  and  hundreds  of 
Panamanians  who  died  during  Oper- 
ation Just  Cause,  to  end  the  tyranny 
of  the  past.  Thie  United  States  has  a 
deep  moral  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  those  deaths  were  not  in  vain. 

We  must  help  Panama  become  a 
bridgehead  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom and  to  show  that  freedom  pays  a 
special  dividend. 

We  must  remember  that  the  aid  we 
provide  is  not  a  gift.  As  Father  Villan- 
ueva said,  aid  is  nothing  more  than  a 
restitution  of  what  was  taken  away 
from  the  Panamanian  people  by  those 
who  we  once  supported,  the  Panama- 
nian Defense  Forces. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistakes.  Father 
Villanueva  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says,   "the   United  States   aided,   cre- 
ated, and  increased  the  power  of  Nor 
iega's  absurd  army." 

If  democracy  and  freedom  are  to 
flourish,  it  is  essential  that  Panama's 
economy  be  rebuilt  and  reintegrated 
into  the  international  economy. 

As  one  person  in  Panama  said,  •it's 
hard  to  eat  democracy."  Panamanians 
very  much  want  to  go  back  to  work- 
back  to  raising  families  and  building 
communities— and  we  have  a  deep 
moral  obligation  to  help  them  do  ex- 
actly that. 

We  also  have  a  deep  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  Panama  free  itself  from 
involvement  with  the  drug  cartels, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  money 
laundering. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  already  made 
a  start.  We  have  received— and  contin- 
ue to  receive— a  wealth  of  intelligence 
about  money  laundering,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  cartels. 

On  January  10.  1990.  Panama  and 
the  United  States  signed  a  mutual 
antidrug  cooperation  agreement. 

Panama  has  also  begun  to  freeze 
large  numbers  of  drug  trafficker  ac- 
counts. 

Assuming  Presidential  assurances 
that  progress  in  fighting  drug  smug- 


gling and  money  laundering  will  con- 
tinue, our  next  step  must  be  to  recer- 
tify Panama  as  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

At  every  meeting,  I  stressed  that 
there  will  he  no  aid  to  Panama  with- 
out substantially  increased  coopera- 
tion in  this  area. 

Recertification  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  provide  much  needed 
drug  enforcement  assistance  and  other 
forms  of  aid  to  reinvigorate  Panama's 
antidrug  effort  and  its  legal  economy. 

After  recertification.  we  need  to  de- 
velop memorandums  of  understanding 
between  United  States  and  Panamani- 
an law  enforcement  agencies  to  add 
real  substance  to  the  framework 
mutual  cooperation  agreement  signed 
on  January  10. 

Panama  and  the  United  States  also 
need  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  an 
agreement  to  combat  money  launder- 
ing and  to  share  evidence  in  criminal 
investigations,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  we 
have  with  the  Cayman  Islands. 

This  can  be  done  first  by  Executive 
agreement,  and  eventually  by  mutual 
legal  assistance  treaty. 

I  stressed  the  need  for  such  an 
agreement  at  meetings  with  United 
States  and  Panamanian  officials,  and 
with  the  Panamanian  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. Most,  but  not  all.  of  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  United  States-Cayman 
Islands  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaty  were  agreeable  on  this  point. 

Significantly,  I  was  told  at  the  meet- 
ing with  the  bankers  associp.tion  that 
most  deposits  in  Panama  of  funds  be- 
longing to  Colombian  nationals  are  in 
Colombian  banks  in  Panama. 

I  was  later  told  to  expect  opposition 
from  certain  Colombian  banks  doing 
business  in  Panama.  This  opposition 
must  be  overcome,  because,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
money  laundering  party  is  over. 

Panama  has  replaced  the  corrupt 
and  brutal  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  [PDF]  with  a  new  12.000- 
person  Panamanian  Public  Forces 
[PPF]  under  Col.  Herrera  Hassan,  as 
well  as  a  new  700-member  investigative 
police  force  under  the  attorney  gener- 
al. The  process  of  rooting  out  corrupt 
members  of  the  PPF  and  investigative 
police  is  another  top  priority  of  the 
Government. 

The  United  States  administration's 
aid  package  for  Panama  needs  to  be 
put  on  a  fast  track,  and  safeguards 
need  to  be  instituted  to  ensure  that 
aid  reaches  the  people  in  real  need  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  people  of  Panama  need  immedi- 
ate help  with  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Many,  like  those  in  the  Chorillo 
and  Tocumen  neighborhoods,  have  an 
urgent  need  for  housing  relocation  as- 
sistance and  clean  water. 

The  Government  and  private  sector 
need  an  infusion  of  aid  through 
grants,    loans,    release    of    funds    in 


escrow,  restoration  and  expansion  of 
trade  benefits,  and  other  assistance,  in 
order  to  help  them  get  an  immediate 
start  on  reducing  unemployment— in 
some  areas  as  high  as  30  to  40  per- 
cent—restoring order,  and  reducing 
crime  levels  that  in  some  areas  are 
alarmingly  high. 

Another  challenge  Panama  must 
face  is  the  pernicious  role  of  Cuban, 
Nicaraguan,  and  Libyan  agents. 

According  to  information  provided 
by  the  Defense  Department,  as  the 
Noriega  regime  became  increasingly 
isolated  over  the  past  year,  Panama 
came  to  rely  increasingly  on  radical 
anti-American  countries  for  military 
and  financial  assistance.  The  three 
major  contributors  have  been  Cuba. 
Nicaragua,  and  Libya. 

Cuba  supplied  hundreds  of  tons  of 
material  and  supplies,  much  of  it  mili- 
tary related,  as  well  as  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  Panama. 

Nicaragua  became  the  primary  rout- 
ing channel  for  Cuban  material  and 
probably  also  directly  provided  weap- 
ons and  supplies. 

In  return  for  use  of  Panamanian  ter- 
ritory as  an  operating  base,  including 
terrorist-related  support  activities, 
Libya  provided  financial  assistance  to 
Noriega. 

Both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  used  Pan- 
amanian territory  for  coordination  of 
support  activities  with  regional  leftist 
radical  grroups,  intelligence  collection 
against  the  United  States,  and  circum- 
vention of  United  States  trade  embar- 
goes. 

In  February  1988,  Cuba  began  deliv- 
eries, sometimes  using  Panamanian 
Air  Force  flights  of  military  material 
and  supplies  to  Panama.  In  the  last  12 
months,  there  were  at  least  five  Pana- 
manian flights  to  Cuba  to  pick  up 
weapons. 

The  weapons  provided  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Communist  bloc  manufac- 
tured and  cover  a  wide  range,  from 
small  arms  to  antiaircraft  artillery. 

According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, some  15,000  to  20,000  AKM/ 
AK-47  rifles,  over  1,000  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  launchers,  and  approxi- 
mately 1 1  antiaircraft  guns  were  deliv- 
ered from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  provided  train- 
ing assistance  to  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces,  both  in  these  countries  and 
Panama. 

Along  with  material  provided,  Cuba 
sent  technical  advisers  to  assist  the 
PDF  and  also  aided  the  Noriega 
regime  in  devising  public  relations  and 
propaganda  campaigns. 

Both  Havana  and  Managua  are  be- 
lieved to  have  shared  with  the  PDF 
the  benefits  of  their  experience  in  or- 
ganizing civilian  defense  committees 
for  intelligence  collection  and  popula- 
tion control  in  developing  the  Dignity 
Battalions. 


Under  the  Noriega  regime.  Libya  was 
allowed  significant  freedom  to  use 
Panamanian  territory  for  coordination 
of  its  support  to  terrorist  and  insur- 
gent groups  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  return,  Libya  provided  Noriega 
with  significant  financial  assistance  to- 
taling millions  of  dollars.  This  invest- 
ment was  one  of  Libya's  largest  out- 
side the  Middle  East.  Libya  also  main- 
tained contact  with  a  number  of  radi- 
cal leftist  parties  and  individuals  in 
Panama. 

With  so  many  difficulties  facing 
Panama,  it  is  now  time  not  just  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  all  countries, 
and  especially  those  in  Latin  America, 
to  help.  They  can  begin  by  recognizing 
Panama's  Government,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  January  1990  Gallup  poll.  95 
percent  of  the  Panamanian  people  be- 
lieve has  the  right  to  govern. 

Panama  has  great  strengths:  A  stra- 
tegic location,  the  canal,  oil  pipeline, 
an  entrepreneurial  spirit,  high  literacy 
rate,  and  above  all,  a  resilient  people 
with  a  deep  faith,  who  live  liberty. 

For  too  long,  the  people  of  Panama 
felt  the  heel  of  tyranny  on  their 
necks.  Now  that  Panama  is  free,  we  in 
the  United  States  owe  the  Panama- 
nians more  than  speeches  and  prom- 
ises about  helping  them  rebuild  a  free 
and  prosperous  society.  We  owe  them 
meaningful  action,  and  we  owe  it  to 
them  now. 

The  sermon  follows: 
(Sermon  Given  by  Father  Javier  Villanueva. 

Sunday.  January  21,  1990,  in  Cristo  Rey 

Church.  Panama  City,  Panama] 
Sermon  or  Fatheh  Javier  Villanueva 

My  Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters; 

"Syndrome"  is  a  Greek  word  that  means 
characteristic  symptoms  of  an  illness.  Two 
acts  stand  out  from  the  early  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  prodigious  acts  which 
transformed  them.  First,  when  the  hand  of 
God  liberated  the  Israelites  from  captivity 
in  Egypt,  putting  them  on  their  way 
through  the  desert  toward  the  promised 
land.  The  second  act  was  also  transcenden- 
tal in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  Lord  once 
again  liberated  them  from  another  captiv- 
ity. 

The  people  of  Israel,  who  began  to  enjoy 
freedom  and  to  live  under  the  trees  which 
they  had  planted  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  their  own  rivers,  were  shaken  once  again 
by  an  act  of  aggression  towards  another  cap- 
tivity—that of  Babylonia.  I  say  this  because, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  these  two  captiv- 
ities became  neither  a  syndrome,  nor  a 
burden  that  weighed  continually  on  their 
shoulders  but,  rather,  a  push  from  God 
spurring  them  on  their  way  to  get  to  the 
promised  land  that  he  had  designated  for 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Israel  kept 
these  two  acts  in  mind,  but  they  weren't  de- 
bated or  engulfed  in  juridical  disquisitions 
or  in  useless  dialogues.  These  acts  were  fore- 
most in  their  minds  as  two  historic  facts. 
Not  as  syndromes,  but  points  of  reference, 
so  as  not  to  lose  courage  on  their  journey. 
First,  by  continuous  exodus  and  second  by 
returning  to  their  homeland  to  rebuild  all 
that  had  been  demolished,  starting  with  the 
temple,  and  then  settling  down  in  the  prom- 
ised land. 


The  Noriega  Era  cannot  become  a  syn- 
drome for  those  of  us  who  live  here  in 
Panama.  Certainly,  it  can  be  a  point  of  ref- 
erence, but  not  a  reason  to  hurl  ourselves 
into  putrid  waters.  It  shouldn't  become  a 
scapegoat.  The  Noriega  Era  caruiot  ser\'e 
the  failings  of  the  person  who  forfeits  his 
sense  of  justice. 

I  have  already  reviewed  Noriega's  realm. 
All  that  fantasy,  a  fantasy  that  harbored 
absolutely  nothing  but  corruption.  That 
■Year  2000."  that  'Por  Panama,  my  life." 
that  "Not  one  step  backward."  All  that 
which  wasn't.  That  which  resulted  not  in 
sovereignty  but  in  "sovereign-itis"  and  that 
which  wasn't  independence  or  patriotism, 
but  a  syndrome,  a  syndrome  of  sickness 
which  drove  Panama  to  the  edge,  if  we 
haven't  already  fallen  into  the  abyss.  Call  it 
a  point  of  reference,  call  it  the  hand  of  God 
who  became  tired  of  seeing  so  much  corrup- 
tion, hearing  the  crying  of  the  mothers  and 
feeling  the  pain  of  an  entire  nation  that 
shouted  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  says:  "Help 
those  who  cry  for  Him.  and  those  who  look 
for  Him." 

The  Lord  remembered  us  and  directed  a 
change  of  course  toward  the  road  of  libera- 
tion, justice,  and  freedom.  At  that  point  the 
jurists  become  embroiled  in  arguments  over 
whether  it  was  an  invasion,  an  intervention, 
or  an  act  of  aggression.  Those  people  faith- 
ful to  God,  in  their  own  way.  with  their 
logic  very  often  outside  of  the  lawyer's  ter- 
minology, believe  that  it  was  an  invastion. 
but  not  an  invasion  of  Panama.  Because 
Panama  was  two  natiorvs,  or  one  nation  and 
one  country  aind  an  anti-country  because 
there  were  exiles  who  had  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. But  here,  within  our  own  country,  we 
felt  ( xiled.  Exiled  from  justice.  Exiled  from 
liberty.  It  "a'as  an  exile.  The  country  was  di- 
vided between  a  corrupt  country,  that  coun- 
try with  bellicose  strength,  that  country 
with  the  power  of  destruction,  and  the 
other  country.  The  country  which  felt  anni- 
hilated before  so  much,  so  many  weapons, 
so  much  expulsion,  so  much  disarray,  tor- 
ture, and  imprisonment. 

Therefore,  the  invasion  was  against  the 
anti-country,  against  the  corruption.  And 
Noriega  and  his  men  didn't  even  beheve  in 
what  they  said.  All  that  fanfare  of  shouting 
and  slogans— at  first  shot,  all  of  them  fled 
like  rabbits.  All  that  which  was  not  ficti- 
tious, all  of  that  collapsed  and  the  true 
country  now  starts  to  take  its  first  difficult 
and  costly  steps  toward  its  reconquest:  a 
free  country  with  justice  and  liberty. 

This  is  what  the  first  lesson  hais  indicated 
and  what  Jesus  symbolizes  in  the  Bible.  The 
joy  and  happiness  of  beginning  to  build  a 
new  country  because  we  have  to  admit  to 
ourselves  that  those  spiritual  ruins  which 
cannot  be  seen  are  great.  But  they  have  cer- 
tain manifestations,  such  as  the  physical 
ruins  that  our  astonished  glances  capture  as 
we  walk  the  streets. 

Not  only  was  the  economy  in  shsimbles. 
but  there  was  an  almost  epidemic  and  conta- 
gious plague  upon  all  of  us.  Without  realiz- 
ing it,  we  were  entering  on  a  wave  of  corrup- 
tion, anti-ethics,  and  anti-values.  We  called 
justice  injustice,  and  true  justice  could  not 
be  spoken.  It  was  a  subversive  concept. 

The  same  goes  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
They  were  subversive  words,  and  they  were 
not  only  subversive,  but  for  us  they  are  con- 
cepts that  we  don't  know  or  recogmize. 
Twenty-one  years.  Who  can  define  liberty? 
Yes.  we  know  that  it  is  marvelous  to  be  free, 
live  in  justice,  live  in  democracy.  But  aren't 
we  afraid  of  liberty?  Aren't  we  afraid  of  jus- 
tice? Of  course  we  are!  Because  it  is  some- 


thing surprising,  like  someone  who  has 
before  him  an  apparition,  a  vision.  There  is 
fear  before  the  surprise.  Not  crushing  fear, 
but  an  uncertainly. 

We  don't  know  what  democracy  is  because 
they  have  been  trying  to  teach  us  falsely  for 
so  long.  Most  recently,  they  have  tried  to 
teach  within  the  schools  a  concept  totally 
distinct  from  reality.  The  spokesman  from 
the  corrupt  regime  c&me  to  tell  us  that  here 
we  were  living  in  true  liberty,  that  we  lived 
democratically.  They  practically  swore  to  it. 
inviting  us  to  look  around,  to  see  that  this 
was  a  free  and  sovereign  country.  That  is 
why  we  can't  ignore  the  ruins— because  one 
has  to  work  on  the  physical  reconstruction 
of  the  country— unless  we  want  to  see  our- 
selves approaching  another  ill-fated  crisis. 

One  can  not  ignore  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  ethical  formation  of  our  people.  How 
many  lawyers  have  no  idea  what  it  is  to 
enter  into  litigation  with  the  confidence 
that  the  legal  processes  will  operate 
smoothly?  What  a  surprise  for  those  law- 
yers who  complete  a  case,  and  those  who  al- 
ready have  spent  30  or  40  years  trying  to 
enter  courtrooms  and  approach  higher 
courts,  when  they  knew  all  the  time  that 
the  judge's  verdict,  however  well-educated 
he  might  be.  would  not  be  accepted  l)ecausc 
it  was  against  the  regime. 

We  have  to  learn.  And  it  is  a  very  great 
task  for  the  church,  the  family  and  the  edu- 
cators, going  about  inculcating  these  values, 
which  were  bombarded  with  greater  ferocity 
than  the  Cuartel  Central  (army  headquar- 
ters). Our  values  have  been  twisted  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  Noriega  and  his  follow- 
ers were  almost  Satanic  In  denying  entrance 
to  clvic-mlnded  clubs  because  the  people  In 
those  clubs  were  t^eachlng  decency,  because 
they  were  quoting  the  words  of  their  coun- 
try's forefathers  and  the  patriots  of  the  re- 
public. This  Is  because  Noriega  and  his  men 
claimed  that  sovereignty  wasn't  discussed, 
that  nationalism  wasn't  even  talked  about. 

What  we  have  often  understood  and  seen 
with  our  own  eyes,  drawing  aside  that  false 
curtain  of  'sovereign-itis, "  was  that  there 
was  nothing  more  than  corruption,  putre- 
faction, assaslnations  and  crimes.  We  also 
have  to  listen  to  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  the 
non-conformist,  the  disciple  who  teaches  us 
a  very  Importsunt  lesson  at  this  moment. 
Prom  the  begirmlng  of  Christianity  factions 
developed  in  the  church.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  someone  who  preached  well,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  another  who, 
due  to  his  age.  had  diseased  gums  and  bad 
teeth  aoid  was  unable  to  pronounce  his 
words  clearly.  And  I  think  this  latter  was 
the  case  with  St.  Paul. 

St.  Paul  had  been  eloquent.  He  was  an 
erudite  scholar.  He  was  a  Pharisee  who  was 
familiar  with  all  of  the  Scriptures  and  drew 
on  them  frequently  and  brilliantly.  But 
little  by  little,  he  lost  that  charisma  which 
fades  with  age. 

And  there  were  other,  younger,  hand- 
somer disciples.  And  ijeople  went  to  listen  to 
their  eloquent  voices.  St.  Paul,  who  never 
had  any  problem  speaking  the  truth,  says 
that  one  should  do  away  with  factions,  that 
one  can  not  say  "I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I 
am  a  disciple  of  Paul.  I  am  a  disciple  of  so- 
and-so."  Or  Is  it  that  perhaps  Peter,  Paul, 
and  the  so-and-so  have  given  their  lives  for 
you? 

There  is  only  one  God  who  is  Jesus  Christ. 
I  want  to  bring  this  to  bear  in  order  to  illu- 
minate the  present  situation.  Many  times  I 
said  that  after  the  fall,  or  more  accurately, 
the  flight  of  the  Noriega  regime,  we  needed 
to  unite  all  political  fronts  in  support  of  a 
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new  president.  That  the  people  needed  to 
set  aside  their  political  differences  and  un- 
dertake the  task  of  overthrowing  Noriega 
and  his  followers.  That  during  these  years 
one  would  have  to  work  hard— even  though 
we  are  counting  on  assistance— an  assistance 
which  is  obligatory  and  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can conscience. 

Because  the  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  aided,  created. 
and  increased  the  power  of  Noriega's  absurd 
army,  such  that,  this  isn't  a  present  given  to 
us  but,  ethically  and  morally,  it  justly  is  a 
restitution.  I  know  that  this  sermon  is  being 
suxurately  translated  for  you.  Senator,  and 
perhaps  what  you  can  emphasize  to  your 
colleagues  in  Washington  is  that  it  is  a 
moral  obligation  and  it  is  just  compensation, 
and  not  a  gift  from  the  United  States— all 
your  restitution  of  what  was  taken  away 
from  us  by  those  who  were  your  uncondi- 
tional allies:  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters,  let  us  not 
annoy  the  Panamanian  Government  by 
asking  for  political  positions.  Or  by  dividing 
up  what  Noriega— whose  balloon  deflated  in 
front  of  El  Carmen  Church— called  the  pie 
There  is  no  pie  left,  because  Noriega  ate  the 
whole  pie.* 


DR.  JAMES  WILSFORD  AND  THE 
MIRACLE  IN  ORANGEBURG 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
politicians  are  good  at  giving  speeches 
on  the  importance  of  education.  We 
love  to  sing  hosannas  to  teachers  and 
the  public  schools.  But.  when  you  get 
down  to  it.  here  at  the  Federal  level, 
education  is  a  lot  like  the  weather:  ev- 
erybody talks  about  it  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it.  Well,  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  one  man— Dr. 
James  Wilsford  of  Orangeburg.  SC— 
who  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and,  by  his  example,  is  making  a  tre- 
mendous difference  for  public  educa- 
tion in  America. 

As  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Orangeburg.  SC,  Dr.  Wilsford  has 
been  the  leader  of  a  remarkable  trans- 
formation. Five  years  ago,  his  school 
district  ranked  near  rock  bottom  in 
performance  in  the  State,  with  a  drop- 
out rate  of  40  percent.  Today,  the 
annual  dropout  rate  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent, and  Orangeburg  schools  are  ob- 
jectively rated  among  the  elite  public 
schools  in  South  Carolina.  More  than 
half  of  the  graduates  at  Orangeburg's 
Wilkinson  High  School  go  on  to  col- 
lege. 

Certainly,  some  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  the  South  Carolina's  1984  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act.  a  gutsy  piece  of 
legislation  that  added  a  penny  to  the 
State's  sales  tax  to  finance  reform  ini- 
tiatives in  the  public  schools.  By  over- 
whelmingly backing  that  bill.  South 
Carolinians  showed  a  willingness  to 
put  their  money  where  their  mouth  is 
on  the  subject  of  quality  education. 
And,  again,  what  a  stark  contrast  this 
is  to  Wskshington.  where  the  lame 
excuse  at  the  highest  levels  is  that  we 
have  more  will  than  wallet.  Nonsense. 
We  are  a  wealthy  Nation.  The  only 


question  is  whether  we  are  unselfish 
and  wise  enough  to  invest  in  the  next 
generation  as  opposed  to  squandering 
our  resources  on  present  consumption. 

Yes,  South  Carolinians  have 
matched  their  will  with  their  wallet. 
But  even  more  importantly.  South 
Carolinians  have  been  blessed  with 
educational  innovators  and  leaders  of 
Dr.  Wilsfords  caliber.  Dr.  Wilsford 
has  mobilized  parent  involvement  in 
the  schools.  He  has  initiated  a  broad 
range  of  extracurricular  activities  to 
encourage  academic  achievement— to 
keep  kids  off  the  streets  and  away 
from  drugs  and  alcohol.  He  has  backed 
his  teachers  to  the  hilt,  and  insisted 
on  high  expectations  from  his  stu- 
dents. The  results  have  been  extreme- 
ly impressive.  All  of  us  in  South  Caro- 
lina take  great  pride  in  Dr.  Wilsford's 
accomplishments,  and  in  the  superb 
effort  by  teachers  and  parents  who 
have  rallied  to  his  trumpet. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  we 
heard  an  unfortunate  speech  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  in  which 
he  accused  the  States  and  localities  of 
merely  going  through  the  motions  on 
education  reform.  My  answer  to  Secre- 
tary Cavazos  is  very  simple:  Come  on 
down  to  South  Carolina.  Specifically, 
pay  a  visit  to  Orangeburg's  public 
schools.  If  what  Dr.  Wilsford's  is  doing 
constitutes  going  through  the  mo- 
tions, then  we  urgently  need  to  distill 
it,  bottle  it,  and  ship  it  to  every  State 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Parade  Magazine  pro- 
filed Dr.  Wilsford  and  the  Orangeburg 
reforms  in  its  January  14,  1990,  edi- 
tion, and  I  ask  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  say  that  my 
hat  is  off  to  Dr.  Wilsford  for  the 
superb  job  he  is  doing— not  just  for 
the  schools  in  Orangeburg,  but  for 
public  education  across  the  Nation. 
We  are  still  learning  from  his  leader- 
ship and  example. 

The  article  follows: 

First  Lesson:  Believe  in  Yourself 
I  By  Al  Santoli) 

Something  special  is  happening  in  the 
public  schools  of  Orangeburg.  S.C.  Five 
years  ago.  before  sweeping  state  education 
reforms,  the  school  district  ranked  near  the 
bottom  in  performance,  with  a  40  percent 
dropout  rate.  Today  the  annual  dropout 
rate  is  less  than  2  percent,  and  nine  of 
Orangeburg's  10  schools  rank  among  the 
states  top  performers.  Although  most  of 
the  semi-rural  area's  6500  students  are  de- 
scendants of  slaves  and  still  live  in  poverty, 
more  than  half  of  Orangeburg-Wilkinson 
High  Schools  graduates  are  entering  col- 
lege. Parents  who  once  appeared  apathetic 
in  regard  to  their  children's  future  have 
become  directly  involved. 

■'Kids  need  a  push  from  the  parents."  says 
Mattie  King,  whose  daughter  Tiffany  is  in 
the  second  grade  at  Rivelon  Elementary. 
■  In  the  community,  there  are  a  lot  of  single- 
parent  families.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
every  child  finish  high  school,  go  to  college 
and  get  a  good  job.  Parent  volunteers  help 


children  from  broken  homes  or  those  whose 
families  are  having  problems." 

Mrs.  King  is  among  a  large  number  of  par- 
ents at  Rivelon  who  together  volunteer  an 
average  1000  hours  a  year  as  office  and  li- 
brary assistants  and  teacher's  aides.  After- 
school  programs  such  as  the  Boys  Club,  Girl 
Scouts  and  anti-drug  activities  keep  kids  off 
the  streets  and  away  from  harmful  influ- 
ences. 

"Some  think  that  poor  people  don't  care 
about  their  children,"  says  Dr.  James  Wils- 
ford, 55,  the  district's  school  superintend- 
ent. "But  as  an  inner-city  high  school  prin- 
cipal, I  learned  that,  although  parents  may 
never  initiate  a  phone  call  to  say  they're 
worried  about  their  kids,  they  usually  re- 
spond when  we  call  them.  In  Orangeburg, 
we  run  an  early  childhood'  parenting  pro- 
gram in  all  the  elementary  schools.  Our 
teachers  and  counselors  try  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  parents  at  the  middle  and  high 
schools  as  well.  The  PTA  has  high  turn- 
outs." 

Wilsford  and  his  wife.  Helen,  who  teaches 
computer  programming  at  the  high  school's 
vocational  center,  are  the  parents  of  three. 
Tall  and  studious-looking,  James  Wilsford 
came  from  the  working  class  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  but  went  on  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  In  30  years  of 
teaching,  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  pio- 
neer in  remedial  education  for  deprived  chil- 
dren. In  1989.  he  was  named  National  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Year. 

"You  shouldn't  sell  a  child  short  because 
of  the  house  he  or  she  lives  in."  says  Wils- 
ford. "I  don't  believe  in  blaming  failing  per- 
formances on  young  people  because  they 
are  black  or  poor  or  from  single  parents.  If 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  feel  that 
way,  the  students  and  their  parents  will 
also.  We  don't  only  focus  on  A  or  failing  stu- 
dents. There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  a  C  stu- 
dent who  works  hard.  He's  going  to  be  a 
good  worker  and  a  good  parent." 

Typical  of  the  newly  ambitious  young 
people  in  Orangeburg  is  Walter  Jefferson,  a 
high  school  graduate  with  a  goal.  Since  his 
mother's  death  in  New  York  when  Walter 
was  13,  he  has  lived  with  his  aunt  and  uncle. 
Ernestine  and  Herb  Fairey.  "When  I  first 
came  down  here,  I  was  still  in  shock," 
Walter  recalls.  "I  felt  really  on  my  own.  I 
got  into  some  fights  because  I  felt  expected 
to  prove  myself."  But  with  the  encourge- 
ment  of  teachers  and  his  aunt  and  uncle, 
Walter  turned  himself  around.  He  is  now 
planning  to  pass  up  academic  and  football 
scholarship  offers  so  he  can  attend  a  mili- 
tary-preparatory school  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  his  ultimate  dream— to  be  accept- 
ed to  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  become  a 
pilot. 

Dr.  Wilsford  credits  South  Carolina's  1984 
Education  Improvement  Act  as  the  catalyst 
for  the  dramatic  turn-around  in  his  schools. 
The  EIA  provided  funding  for  innovative  re- 
medial programs  to  improve  literacy  and 
math  skills,  as  well  as  enrichment  programs 
for  gifted  students.  Adding  a  penny  to  the 
sales  tax  and  earmarking  it  for  education  in- 
creased the  states  1989-90  school  budget  by 
$283  million.  Pay  raises  and  incentives  have 
boosted  teacher  morale,  and  computer  tech- 
nology has  been  introduced  into  classrooms. 

Orangeburg  now  has  a  ratio  of  about  one 
computer  for  every  six  students.  Doing 
math,  reading  or  science  exercises  at  com- 
puter terminals  individually  or  in  teams, 
students  are  becoming  familiar  not  only 
with  the  technology  but  also  with  the  team- 
work required  in  today's  hi-tech  workplaces. 


The  Write  To  Read  lab  at  Rivelon  Ele- 
mentary is  a  carp)eted  playroom  with  craft 
tables.  Here  kindergartners  learn  the  alpha- 
bet and  phonetic  spelling  and  begin  typing 
little  stories  at  the  blue  computer  screens. 
Teacher  Nancy  Bozard  says:  "To  learn  to 
read,  we  teach  letters  and  sounds  by  telling 
stories,  playing  games  and  writing  on  the 
blackboard.  Getting  younger  kids  comforta- 
ble with  computers  will  be  a  great  incentive 
for  learning  throughout  their  schooling." 

At  the  high  school,  a  former  vocational 
shop  has  been  transformed  into  a  120-table 
computer  lab  where  students  with  learning 
problems  spend  at  least  one  compensatory 
period  each  day  practicing  reading  or  math. 
Remedial  classes  are  mandatory  for  those 
who  score  below  average  in  basic  skills. 

"When  our  students  are  absent,"  says 
Harold  McClain,  principal  of  the  2000-stu- 
dent  high  school,  "we  have  a  computerized 
device  that  calls  parents.  Teachers  said 
counselors  also  will  call.  If  there  are  repeat- 
ed unexcused  absences,  we  refer  the  prob- 
lem to  family  court." 

In  smaller  schools,  technology  plays  a 
smaller  role  in  monitoring  students' 
progress.  At  Nix  Elementary,  until  she  re- 
tired as  principal,  Irene  McCollom  made 
weekly  visits  to  classrooms  to  evaluate 
teacher  performance  and  learn  students' 
names  and  abilities.  "To  get  our  kids  to 
achieve,"  Mrs.  McCollom  recalls,  "we  came 
together  as  a  faculty." 

"The  faculty  developed  a  unified  'assertive 
discipline'  plan,  and  we  sent  copies  to  par- 
ents," she  adds.  "Classes  were  rewarded 
with  popcorn  or  ice  cream  parties  for  good 
behavior.  But  if  a  child  continually  dis- 
obeyed and  parents  would  not  cooperate,  I 
put  the  kids  in  my  car  and  took  them  home. 
The  first  year.  I  took  at  least  five  kids  to 
parents  at  their  jobs.  Most  parents  cooper- 
ated after  that." 

The  inspirational  efforts  of  Mrs.  McCol- 
lom and  her  colleagues  are  reflected  in  the 
students'  grades.  In  1974,  a  few  years  after 
South  Carolina  schools  were  integrated, 
only  14  percent  of  fourth-graders  in  Orange- 
burg's six  elementary  schools  scored  above 
the  national  average  in  language,  reading 
and  math  skills.  By  1989,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents above  the  national  average  had  leaped 
to  59  percent.  For  three  consecutive  years. 
Nix  Elementary  has  received  state  academ- 
ic-achievement awards.  And  while  the  basic 
literacy  rate  steadily  improves  at  every 
grade  level  in  Orangeburg,  student  self-con- 
fidence grows  and  the  dropout  rate  is  dra- 
matically reduced. 

"We  can  no  longer  pass  kids  to  a  higher 
grade  level  whether  or  not  they  know  any- 
thing," says  Dr.  Wilsford.  "Our  success  in 
dropout-prevention  is  partly  due  to  remedial 
labs  and  multimedia  classroom  technology 
we've  introduced.  But  the  main  reason  is 
that  we've  developed  comprehensive  pro- 
grams geared  to  building  kids'  self-image, 
beginning  in  preschool  and  kindergarten. 
Through  teachers  caring  and  expanding 
their  relationship  with  parents,  we've  devel- 
oped a  positive  attitude  toward  learning."* 


STATE  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  433. 
S.  247,  a  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  State  energy  con- 
servation programs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  247)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  State  energy 
conservation  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State 
Energy  Efficiency  Programs  Improvement 
Actof  19&9': 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  State  energy  conservation  goals. 

Sec.  4.  Required  State  energy  conservation 
plan  elements  and  consolida- 
tion of  energy  extension  serv- 
ice. 

Sec.  5.  Optional  State  energy  conservation 
plan  elements  and  consolida- 
tion of  supplemental  State 
energy  conservation  plan. 

Sec.  6.  Additional  conditions  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  7.  State  energy  advisory  board. 

Sec.  8.  Update  of  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram for  schools  and  hospitals. 

Sec.  9.  Weatherization  assistance  for  low- 
income  persons. 

Sec.  10.  Support  for  technology  applica- 
tions. 

Sec.  11.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  12.  Territorial   energy   assistance   pro- 
gram. 
Sec.      3.     State     Energy     Conservation 

Goals.— Section   364   of  the  Energy  Policy 

and   Conservation  Act   (42   U.S.C.   6324)  is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATE  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY  GOALS 

"Sec.  364.  Effective  October  1.  1990.  each 
State  energy  conservation  plan  with  respect 
to  which  financial  assistance  is  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  shall 
contain  an  energy  efficiency  goal,  and  may 
contain  interim  goals,  for  such  State,  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  such 
plan,  shall  achieve  at  least  a  10  percent  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  use  of  energy 
supplies  consumed  in  such  State  in  the  year 
2000  compared  to  the  projected  energy  con- 
sumption, as  of  October  1,  1990,  for  such 
State  in  the  year  2000.  The  plan  shall  specify 
the  assumptions  used  by  the  State  in  the  de- 
termination of  its  projected  energy  supplies 
and  demands  taking  into  account  popula- 
tion trends,  economic  growth,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal.  State,  and  local  energy  effi- 
ciency programs. ". 

Sec.  4.  Required  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Plan  Elements  and  Consoudation  of 
Energy  Extension  Service.— (aJ  In  Gener- 
al.—Section  362(cl  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322  (c  J  J  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4/; 

(21  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  procedures  for  ensuring  effective  co- 
ordination among  various  local.  State,  and 
Federal  energy  conservation  programs 
within  the  State,  including  any  program  ad- 
ministered toithin  the  Office  of  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  as  of  December  31.  1987.  and 
the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services: 

"(7)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (ft. 
programs  to  implement  all  the  functions  of 
the  Energy  Extension  Service,  as  provided 
by  law  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  State  Energy  Efficiency  Pro- 
grams Improvement  Act  of  1989:  and 

"(81  in  a  supplementary  contingency  plan, 
energy  emergency  policies  and  procedures  to 
deal  icith  energy  supply  disruptions  includ- 
ing petroleum  products,  electricity,  natural 
gas.  coal,  and  other  energy  supply  and  deliv- 
ery disruptions. ". 

(bJ  Energy  Extension  Service.— Section 
362  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  programs  to  implement  all  the 
functions  of  the  Energy  Extension  Service, 
as  provided  for  by  subsection  (c)(7),  shall— 

"(II  include  programs  for  identification, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  energy 
efficiency  opportunities,  techniques,  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  equipment  (including 
those  that  are  responsive  to  local  needs  or 
resources)  and  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogies such  as  solar  heating  and  cooling  for 
agricultural,  commercial  and  small  busi- 
ness operations,  individual  energy  consum- 
ers, and  new  and  existing  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  buildings  or  struc- 
tures: 

"(2)  provide  for  technical  assistance,  in- 
structions, iTiformation  dissemination,  and 
practical  demonstrations  irith  respect  to 
energy  efficiency  opportunities: 

"(3)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable within  personnel  and  funding  lim.i- 
tations.  active  outreach  energy  extension  as- 
sistance (including  information  on  end-user 
technology  requirements)  at  the  local  level 
through  appropriate  offices  (including  met- 
ropolitan offices)  and  through  county 
agents  and  technical  staff  assistance: 

"(4)  make  maximum  use  of  existing  out- 
reach or  delivery  mechanisms  or  programs 
and  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, any  State,  local  university,  college,  or 
other  organization's  programs  for  energy  in- 
formation, education,  or  technology  transfer 
which  have  activities  or  purposes  similar  to 
those  of  this  part'  and 

"(S)  establish  and  implement  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  does  not  re- 
place or  supplant  the  expenditure  of  other 
Federal  or  State  or  local  funds  for  the  same 
purposes,  but  instead  supplements  such 
funds  and  increases  the  expenditure  of  such 
State  or  local  funds  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. ". 

(C)      EUMINATION      OF     ENERGY      EXTENSION 

Service.— The  National  Energy  Extension 
Service  Act  (title  V  of  Public  Law  95-39)  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Optional  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Plan  Elements  and  Consoudation  of 
Supplemental  State  Energy  Conservation 
Plan.— (a)  In  General.— Section  362(d)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6322(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3).  (4i  and  (5): 
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<Z)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing neiD  paragraphs: 

"131  programs  for  financing  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  capital  ini>est- 
ments.  projects,  and  programs— 

"(Ai  which  may  include  loan  programs 
and  performance  contracting  programs  for 
leveraging  of  additional  public  and  private 
sector  funds,  and  programs  which  allow  re- 
t>ates.  grants,  or  other  incentties  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  measures. 

"IB)  m  addition  to  or  m  lieu  of  programs 
descntyed  in  subparagraph  'A',  which  may 
t>e  used  in  connection  with  public  or  non- 
profit buildings  owned  and  operated  by  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  or 
an  organisation  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  SOUcJ'Si  of  the  Internal  Reie 
nue  Code  of  1986: 

"14)  programs  to  increase  transportation 
energy  efficiency,  including  programs  to  ac- 
celerate the  use  of  alternative  transporta- 
tion fuels  for  Slate  government  vehicles, 
fleet  vehicles,  taxis,  mass  transit  and  pn 
vately  owned  vehicles; 

"IS)    programs  for   encouraging    and  for 
carrying  out  energy  audits  with   respect  to 
buildings  and  industrial  facilities  iinclud 
ing  industrial  processes'  within  the  State: 

"16)  programs  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
integrated  energy  plans  which  provide  for— 

"lA)  periodic  evaluation  of  a  State's 
energy  needs,  available  energy  resources  lin- 
cluding  greater  energy  efficiency,  and 
energy  costs:  and 

"iBi  utilization  of  reliable  energy  sup- 
plies, including  greater  energy  efficiency, 
that  meet  applicable  safety,  environmental, 
and  policy  requirements  at  the  lowest  cost: 

"17)  programs  to  promote  energy  efficiency 
in  residential  housing,  such  as— 

"(A)  programs  for  development  and  pro- 
motion of  energy  efficiency  rating  systems 
for  newly  constructed  housing  and  existing 
housing  so  that  consumers  can  compare  the 
energy  efficiency  of  different  housing:  and 

"(B)  programs  for  the  adoption  of  incen- 
tives for  builders,  utilities,  and  mortgage 
lenders  to  build,  service,  or  finance  energy 
efficient  housing; 

"IS)  programs  to  protect  consumers  from 
any  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
which  relate  to  the  implementation  of 
energy  efficiency  measures  and  renewable 
resource  energy  measures: 

"(9)  programs  to  promote  energy  efficiency 
as  an  integral  component  of  economic  devel- 
opment programs  conducted  by  State,  local 
or  other  governmental  entities,  and  energy 
utilities; 

"110)  programs  to  modify  patterns  of 
energy  consumption  so  as  to  reduce  peak  de- 
mands for  energy  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  energy  supply  systems,  including  electrici- 
ty supply  systems: 

"111)  programs  to  encourage  integrated 
energy  and  environmental  planning  by 
other  State,  county,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  authorities,  including  regula- 
tory authorities  with  jurisdiction  over 
energy  utilities; 

"(12)  in  accordance  with  subsection  igi, 
programs  to  implement  the  function  of  the 
Energy  Technology  and  Engineering  Serv- 
ices Program;  and 

"(13)  any  other  appropriate  method  or 
programs  to  conserve  and  to  promote  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  energy.  ". 

(b)  Energy  Technology  and  Engineering 
Services  Program.— Section  362  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6322)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(gxi)  The  purposes  of  this  subsection  are 
to— 

"(A)  strengthen  State  outreach  programs 
to  aid  small  and  start-up  businesses: 

"(B)  foster  a  broader  application  of  engi- 
neering principles  and  techniques  to  energy 
technology  product  development,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  production  by  small 
and  startup  businesses:  and 

"(Ci  foster  greater  assistance  to  small  and 
start-up  businesses  in  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  energy  technology  relat- 
ed matters. 

"(2)  The  programs  to  implement  the  func- 
tions of  the  Energy  Technology  and  Engi- 
neering Services  Program,  as  provided  for 
by  subsection  id)il2).  shall— 

"lAi  aid  small  and  start-up  businesses  in 
discovering  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion relating  to  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial production  techniques  and  costs  as- 
sociated with  new  energy  technologies: 

"IB)  encourage  the  application  of  such  in- 
formation m  order  to  solve  energy  technolo- 
gy product  development  and  manufacturing 
problems: 

"IC>  establish  an  Energy  Technology  and 
Engineering  Services  Program  affiliated 
with  an  existing  entity  in  each  State: 

"iD>  coordinate  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers to  aid  small  and  start-up  businesses 
in  solving  specific  technical  problems  and 
improving  the  cost  effectiveness  of  methods 
for  manufacturing  new  energy  technologies: 

"(El  assist  small  and  start-up  businesses 
in  preparing  the  technical  portions  of  pro- 
posals seeking  financial  assistance  for  new 
energy  technology  development  and  com- 
mercialisation: and 

"IF)  facilitate  contract  research  between 
university  faculty  and  students  and  small 
start-up  businesses,  in  order  to  improve 
energy  technology  product  development  and 
independent  quality  control  testing. 

"13)  Each  State  energy  technology  and  en- 
gineering senices  program  shall  develop 
and  maintain  a  data  base  of  engineering 
and  scientific  experts  in  energy  technology 
development  and  comynercialization  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  the  service.  Such 
data  base  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include  fac- 
ulty of  institutions  of  higher  education,  re- 
tired manufacturing  experts,  and  national 
laboratory  personnel. 

"'41  The  senices  provided  by  the  energy 
technology  and  engineering  services  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  any  small  or  start-up  business. 
Such  service  programs  shall  charge  fees 
which  are  affordable  to  a  party  eligible  for 
assistance,  which  shall  be  determined  by  ex- 
amining factors  including  lA)  the  costs  of 
the  sen-ices  received:  iB)  the  need  of  the  re- 
cipient for  the  sen'ices:  and  (C)  the  ability 
of  the  recipient  to  pay  for  the  senices. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term— 

"(A)  institution  of  higher  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)): 

"(B)  'small  business'  means  a  private  firm 
that  does  not  exceed  the  numerical  size 
standard  promulgated  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  632)  for  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
codes  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy: 
"(O  start-up  business'  means  a  small 
business  which  has  been  in  existence  for  5 
years  or  less. ". 

IC)    AMENDMENT!!     TO     DEFINmONS.—SeCtiOn 

36614)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  IS  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "building  or  industrial" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "building, 
building  system,  energy  consuming  device 
associated  icith  the  building,  or  industrial"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Consen-ation  and  Production 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1989': 

(d)  Elimination  of  Supplemental  State 
Energy  Conservation  Plans.— Section  367  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6327)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Additional  Conditions  for  Federal 
Assistance.— (a)  Section  363(b)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Consen^ation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6323(b))  is  amended  by  adding  new  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  as  follows: 

•14)  In  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  the  per- 
centage of  available  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance provided  a  State  under  this  part 
shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage  the  State  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1990  of  the  aggregate  fi- 
nancial assistance  by  all  States  under  this 
part  and  under  section  506  of  the  National 
Energy  Extension  SenHce  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7005(i)). 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  establish 
the  formula  for  the  allocations  of  financial 
assistance  after  fiscal  year  1992  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  other  factors  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. ". 

(b)  Section  363  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Consenation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6322)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(dl  In  order  for  any  State  energy  conser- 
vation plan  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  the  State  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  supplementary 
contingency  plan  pursuant  to  section 
362(c)(8)  governing  emergencies  within  such 
State.  The  contingency  plan  shall  include  an 
implementation  strategy  or  strategies  (in- 
cluding regional  coordination)  for  dealing 
with  such  energy  emergencies.  The  submis- 
sion of  such  plan  to  the  Secretary  shall  be 
for  informational  purposes  only. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  part,  the 
Weatherization  Assistance  for  Low-Income 
Persons  Program  under  part  A  of  title  I'V  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6861.  et  seq.).  and  the  Energy 
Conservation  Program  for  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals under  part  G  of  this  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6371,  et  seq.).  will  be  used  only  to  supple- 
ment, and  not  be  used  to  supplant  State 
and  local,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  such  funds  that  other- 
wise would  be  available,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  financial  assistance,  for  those 
programs  set  forth  in  the  State  energy  con- 
servation plan  approved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). ". 

Sec.  7.  State  Energy  Advisory  Board.— 
Section  365  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6325)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  Energy  a  State  Energy 
Advtsory  Board  (hereajter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  which  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  21 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Not 
less  than  eight  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  persons  who  serve  as  directors  of  the 
State  agency,  or  a  division  of  such  agency, 
responsible  for  developing  State  energy  con- 
servation plans  pursuant  to  section  362.  Not 
less  than  four  members  shall  be  directors  of 
State  or  local  Low  Income  Weatherization 
Assistance  Programs.   Other  members  shall 
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be  appointed  from  persons  who  have  experi- 
ence in  energy  efficiency  or  renewable 
energy  programs  for  the  private  sector,  con- 
sumer interest  groups,  utilities,  public  utili- 
ty commissions,  educational  institutions,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  or  research  institu- 
tions. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Energy  Advisory  Board  shall  be  State  em- 
ployees. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  energy  efficiency  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  part  G  of  this  title, 
and  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Consen'ation  and  Re- 
newable Energy,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
State  and  Local  Assistance  Programs,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Building  and  Communi- 
ty Systems  Office  within  the  Department  of 
Energy; 

"(B)  sen^e  as  a  liaison  between  the  States 
and  such  Department  on  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  resource  programs; 

"(C)  recommend  changes  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral energy  policies; 

"(D)  review  State  energy  conservation 
plans  and  the  implementation  of  State 
energy  conservation  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  programmatic  and  admin- 
istrative policies  designed  to  strengthen  the 
programs  and  improve  their  effectiveness: 

"(E)  review  implementation  by  the  States, 
of  the  Low-Income  'Weatherization  Program 
and  evaluate  the  performance  of  such  States 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  regarding  programmatic 
and  administrative  policies  designed  to 
strengthen  the  programs  and  improve  their 
effectiveness,  including  actions  that  should 
be  considered  to  provide  non-Federal  re- 
sources, including  private  resources,  to  sup- 
plement Federal  financial  assistance:  and 

"(F)  encourage  technology  transfer  of  the 
results  of  research  and  development  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  energy  efficiency  and  renew- 
able energy  resources. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  1 
memt>€r  to  serve  as  its  chairman,  1  member 
to  serve  as  its  vice-chairman,  and  1  member 
to  serve  as  its  secretary,  who  shall  serve  in 
those  offices  no  longer  than  2  years. 

"(4)  77ie  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Board 
tDith  such  services  and  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  be  nonpartisan. 

"(6)  The  Board  may  adopt  administrative 
rules  and  procedures. 

"(7)  Consistent  with  Federal  regulations, 
the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  members  of  the 
Board  for  expenses  (including  travel  ex- 
penses) necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  three 
times  per  year  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on 
the  actiiHties  carried  out  by  the  Board  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  including  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  have  for  administrative 
or  legislative  changes. ". 

Sec.  8.  Update  or  Energy  Conservation 
Program  for  Schools  and  HosprrALS.—(a) 
Non-Federal  Share  of  a  Project.— Section 
396(b)(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  6371e(b)(l))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
»«c/i  energy  conservation  project  may  be 
provided  by  using  programs  of  innovative 
financing  for  energy  conservation  projects, 
including  loan  programs  and  performance 


contracting  even  if  clear  title  to  the  equip- 
ment does  not  pass  to  the  school  or  hospital 
until  after  the  grant  is  completed. ". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Definitions.  — 

(1)  Section  391(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6371(8))  is  amended  by  striking  "April  20. 
1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1989" 

(2)  Section  391(8)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6371(8))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"administrative  facilities,"  after  the  word 
"dormitories. ". 

(c)  Additional  Limitation.— Redesignate 
section  396(d)  of  such  Act  as  sut)section 
(d)(1)  and  add  the  following  new  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3): 

"(2)  A  State  may  utilize  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  funds  provided  under  this  part  for 
technical  assistance,  except  that— 

"(A)  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate funds  used  by  the  State  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  for  implementation  of 
energy  conservation  measures  pursuant  to 
schools  and  hospitals  programs  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  technical  assistance;  and 

"(B)  administration  of  schools  and  hospi- 
tals activities  by  such  State  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations. 

"(3)(A)  If  (i)  a  State  has  adopted  a  State 
plan  in  accordance  with  section  394,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  is  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations,  and  (ii)  the  State  an- 
nually certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  expended  for  schools'  and  hospi- 
tals' activities  by  such  State  arc  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  aggregate  funds  used  by  the 
State  for  the  implementation  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  pursuant  to  the  schools' 
and  hospitals '  programs,  then— 

"(B)(i)  The  limitations  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  State  schools  and  hos- 
pitals programs  under  this  part  di)  the 
State  may  utilize  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
funds  provided  under  this  part  for  program 
and  technical  assistance  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  provided  under  this  part 
for  marketing  and  other  costs  associated 
with  leveraging  of  other  non-Federal  funds 
for  technical  assistance  and  energy  conser- 
vation measures  under  this  program,  and 
(Hi)  the  State  may  administer  a  continuous 
and  consecutive  application  and  award  pro- 
cedure for  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  part  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary  for  this 
purpose. ". 

(d)  Repeal  of  Educational  Agency  Exclu- 
sion.—Section  396(e)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6371e(e))  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  Weatherization  Assistance  for 
Low-Income  Persons.— (a)  Cooling  Weath- 
erization Materials.— Section  412(9)  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6862(9))  is  amended  by  deleting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F),  redes- 
ignating subparagraph  (G)  as  subparagraph 
(H),  and  adding  the  following  neic  subpara- 
graph: 

"(G)(i)  subject  to  clause  (ii),  cooling  effi- 
ciency modifications  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  replacement  air-conditioners,  venti- 
lation equipment  screening,  imndow  films, 
and  shading  devices:  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  use  by  States  to  determine  cooling  effi- 
ciency modifications  that  qualify  for  finan- 
cial assistance  as  consistent  icith  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part;  and". 

(b)  Section  413(b)(2)  of  such  act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(A); 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (B)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(B)  provide  guidance  to  the  Slates  in  the 
implementation  of  this  part  including  guid- 
ance designed  to  insure  that  a  State  estab- 
lishes (i)  procedures  to  assure  that  tenants 
paying  for  energy  as  a  portion  of  their  rent 
shall  enjoy  the  protection  that  paragraph  (5) 
provides,  and  (ii)  a  process  for  monitoring 
compliance  with  its  obligations  pursuant  to 
this  part  and" 
(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (C)  as  follows: 
"(C)  designed  to  (i)  secure  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  ini^estment  pursuant  to  this 
part  and  (ii)  address  the  issues  of  eviction 
and  sale. ". 

(c)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

"(5)  Where  the  dwelling  consists  of  a 
rental  unit  or  rental  units,  the  State,  in  the 
implementation  of  this  part  shall  insure 
that— 

"(A)  the  benefits  of  weatherization  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  such  leased  units, 
including  units  where  the  tenants  pay  for 
their  energy  through  their  rent  will  accrue 
primarily  to  the  low-income  tenants  resid- 
ing in  such  units; 

"(B)  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
weatherization  work  has  been  completed  on 
a  dwelling  containing  a  unit  occupied  by  an 
eligible  household,  the  tenants  in  that  unit 
(including  households  paying  for  their 
energy  through  their  rent)  will  not  6e  sub- 
jected to  rent  increases  unless  those  in- 
creases are  demonstrably  related  to  matters 
other  than  the  weatherization  work  per- 
formed: and 

"lO  no  undue  or  excessive  enhancement 
will  occur  to  the  value  of  such  dwelling 
units. 

"16)  The  regulation  promulgated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  shall  authorize  States  to  re- 
quire financial  participation  from  otoners 
of  multifamily  buildings  where  weatheriza- 
tion services  are  (>eing  provided.  ". 

(d)  Revision  of  Allocation  Formula.— Sec- 
tion 414  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C)  of  subsection  (a)  before  the  period:  "and 
their  potential  for  energy  savings"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  existing  subpara- 
graph (D)  as  subparagraph  (E)  and  insert- 
ing a  new  subparagraph  (D)  as  follows: 

"(D)  The  cost  of  heating  and  cooling. ". 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (ci  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Effective  fiscal  year  1991.  and  annual- 
ly thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  update  the 
population,  climatic,  residential  energy  use. 
and  all  other  data  used  in  allocating  the 
funds  of  the  Low-Income  Weatherization  As- 
sistance Program  among  the  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  414(a).  Thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  update  these  data  with  the  most 
current  data  available  no  less  than  once 
every  year. ". 

(e)(1)  Waiver  of  LiMrrATioNs.—Redesig- 
nate  subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6865(a))  as  paragraph  (2)  and 
insert  after  "Sec.  415. "  and  before  the  redes- 
ignated paragraph  a  paragraph  (a)(1).  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  limitations  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  State  weatherization 
program  under  this  part  if  the  State  or  area 
weatherization  plan  adopted  by  a  State  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Energy  Advisory  Committee, 
includes — 

"(A)  evaluation  procedures  which  estab- 
lish  priorities  for  selection   of  weatheriza- 
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tion  measures  based  on  their  cost  and  con 
tribution  to  energy  efficiency: 

"(Bl  standards  to  be  used  by  the  State  to 
determine  whether  to  invest  in  individual 
energy  efficiency  measures  based  on  a  rate 
of  return  that  will  ensure  that  investment  in 
each  measure  is  an  appropriate  use  of  loir 
income  weatherization  assistance:  and 

''C>  energy  audit  procedures  and  tech- 
niQues  which  measure  'i>  the  energy  require- 
ments of  individual  dwellings:  (tit  the  rate 
of  return  of  each  conservation  investment: 
and  (iiii  the  interaction  between  energy  effi- 
ciency measures". 

(21  Amend  the  redesignated  paragraph 
415(aii2i.  by  adding  a  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence  before  the  period  and  the 
following:  "except  that  a  State  may  provide 
in  the  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  subsection 
lb)  for  subgrantees  receiving  grants  in 
amounts  less  than  S350.000.  whom  the  State 
has  determined  require  additional  financial 
assistance  to  effectively  implement  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  part,  to  use  up  to 
an  additional  5  percent  of  the  subgrant 
made  under  this  part  for  implementation  of 
such  administrative  requirements". 

If)  DwtLLisG  Unit  Limitation.— Section 
41S(c)  of  such  Act  142  U.S.C.  6865(0/  is 
amended— 

(II  in  paragraph  dl.  by  striking  "The  ex- 
penditure" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  i3>  and 
(4).  the  expenditure":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3/  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1990.  the 
tl.BOO  per  dwelling  unit  limitation  provided 
in  paragraph  '1>  shall  t)e  adjusted  annually 
by  increasing  the  limitation  amount  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  multiplied  by  the  limitation 
amount  for  such  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
increase  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  3  percent. 

"(4)<A)  In  addition  to  the  average  per 
dwelling  unit  limitation  applicable  in  a 
State  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3i.  the  Sec- 
retary may.  upon  application  by  a  State,  es- 
tablish an  average  per  dwelling  unit  limita- 
tion for  dwelling  units  in  such  State— 

"(i)  which  conj'orm  to  program  require- 
rnents; 

'Vii/  which,  in  addition  to  any  other 
weatherization  modifications,  have  furnace 
efficiency  modifications  made  under  this 
part;  and 

"(iiiJ  for  which  determination  is  made 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescritted  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  furnace  efficiency  modi- 
fications are  a  cost-effective  use  of  funds. 

"IB)  The  average  per  dwelling  unit  limita- 
tion applicable  in  a  State  to  units  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"li)  the  amount  permitted  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  financial  assistance  for  labor,  weath- 
erization materials,  and  related  matters  for 
dwelling  units  in  such  State  under  para- 
graphs 11)  and  13),  plus 

"Hi)  an  avtount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  6e  the  average  amount  that  is  appro- 
priate for  furnace  efficiency  modifications 
of  dwelling  units  of  the  type  assisted  under 
this  part  in  such  State.  ". 

Ig)  Non-Federal  Funding  Requirement  — 
Section  414lb)l3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
deleting  "and  IB)"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"IBI  for  employing  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  part  to  increase  the  portion 
of    low-income    weatherization    assistance 


that  the  State  obtains  from  non-Federal 
sources,  including  private  sources,  and  (C)". 
(h>  Additional  Reporting  Requirement.— 
Section  421  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  report  shall  include  information  and 
data  furnished  by  e-^ch  State  on  the  average 
costs  incurred  m  weathemation  of  individ- 
ual dwelling  units.  ". 

(iJ  Repeal  or  Performance  Fund.— Section 
41S(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6865(d))  is  re- 
pealed. 

I})  Establishment  of  Weatherization  In- 
centive Fc.\D.— Section  415  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C  6865)  IS  further  amended  by  adding 
new  subsections  id)  and  le).  as  .follows: 

"'dJ  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  extend  provided  for  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Act.  may  allocate  such  funds  as 
are  provided  in  the  Low-Income  Weatheriza- 
tion Incentive  Fund  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary financial  assistance  to  those  States 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have 
achieved  the  best  performance  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  m  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  In  making  this  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  shall: 

"(1)  consult  with  the  State  Energy  Adviso- 
ry Board  pursuant  to  section  365(g)(2)IE): 
and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  those  States  which 
have  employed  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  to  increase  the  portion  of 
low-incorne  weatherization  assistance  that 
the  State  obtains  from  non-Federal  sources, 
including  private  sources. 

"(e)(li  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
Secretary  may  allocate  among  the  States  an 
equal  amount,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
State,  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  provide  supplementary 
financial  assistance  to  those  subgrantees 
which  the  States  determine  have  achieved 
the  best  performance  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  in  advancing  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  that  none  of  such  funds  may  be 
used  for  State  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  making  such  determination.  States 
shall  give  priority  to  those  subgrantees  who 
by  rule.  law.  or  administrative  and  execu- 
tive action  have  provided  non-Federal  re- 
sources, including  private  resources,  to  sup- 
plement Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  413(b)  shall 
include  guidelines  to  be  used  by  each  State 
m  making  the  determination  under  para- 
graph il).  When  promulgating  such  guide- 
lines the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  Energy  Advisory  Board  pursuant  to 
section  365(g)(2/(E).". 

>k)  Assistance  for  Unemployed  Persons 
Training  Program.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  States  from  available 
funds  up  to  $300,000  in  the  aggregate  to  es- 
tablish training  programs  for  unemployed 
persons  in  low-income  weatherization  au- 
diting and  installation  skills. 

Sec  10.  Support  for  Technology  Appuca- 
TiON.  —  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
low-income  home  weatherization  technology 
applications  project  and  a  State  energy  con- 
servation technology  applications  project  in 
the  Office  of  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy.  These  projects  shall  identify  and 
evaluate  the  technologies,  measures,  and 
practices,  including  energy  evaluation  in- 
struments, which  are  most  effective  in  in- 
creasing energy  efficiency.  The  projects  also 
shall  provide  mechanisms  for  assisting  State 
and  local  providers  in  applying  improve- 
ments to  their  markets  and  service  areas;  in- 


cluding but  not  limited  to,  technical  papers 
and  manuals,  training  sessions  and  direct 
access  to  technical  specialists. 

(b)  The  low-income  home  weatherization 
technology  applications  project  and  State 
energy  conservation  technology  applications 
project  shall  conduct  specialized  research 
and  technical  assistance  to  address  the 
needs  of  warm  weather  States  in  implement- 
ing cooling  measures  and  developing  audits 
suitable  for  warm  climates. 

(c)  In  the  report  pursuant  to  section  421  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  on  progress  in  the  ap- 
plication of  energy  efficiency  technology 
measures  and  management  practices,  in- 
cluding those  for  cooling  measures,  for  low- 
income  weatherization  and  other  purposes. 

Sec  11.  Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions.—(a)  State  Plan  PROGRAM.-Section 
365(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  6324if>)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  accordance  with  section  660  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $35,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $45,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 

(b)  Energy  Conservation  Program  for 
Schools  and  Hospitals.— Section  397  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6371fla))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■  'A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

"Sec  397.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  accordance  with  section  660  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 

icJ  Weatherization  Assistance  Program.— 
Section  422  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act  142  U.S.C.  6872)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec  422.  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  section 
660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
weatherization  program  under  this  part 
other  than  sections  415  id)  and  le), 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  1992  and  1993. 

"lb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  accordance  with  section  660  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  weatherization 
program  under  sections  415  Id)  and  le), 
$20,000,000  for  1991  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  1992  and  1993.  ". 

Sec.  12.  Territorial  Energy  Assistance 
Program.— laJll)  The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Policy  Act  of 
1974  142  U.S.C.  5901,  et  seq.),  may  grant  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  insular  area  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  projects  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of,  develop  options  for,  and  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  measures  which 
reduce  the  dependency  of  the  insular  area  on 
imported  fuels  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  insular  area. 

12)  Any  applicant  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  must  evidence  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  loith,  and  support 
from,  the  ajfected  local  energy  entities  in  the 
area  with  necessary  expertise  to  successfully 
effectuate  the  project,  including,  but  not 
limited   to.    the  local  energy  agencies  and 


power  authorities,  public  works  depart- 
ments, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Pa- 
cific International  Center  for  High  Technol- 
ogy Research,  and  the  Center  for  Energy  and 
Environmental  Research  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

(31  In  determining  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  provided  for  a  proposed 
energy-efficiency  or  renewable  energy  meas- 
ure, the  Secretary  shall  consider  - 

(A)  whether  the  measure  will  reduce  the 
relative  dependence  of  the  insular  area  on 
imported  .fuels: 

(B)  the  ease  and  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  facilities  contemplated 
as  a  part  of  the  project: 

(C)  whether  the  project  will  rely  on  the  use 
of  consenation  measures  or  indigenous,  re- 
newable energy  resources  that  were  identi- 
fied in  the  1982  temtonal  energy  assess- 
ment or  are  identi.fied  by  the  Secretary  as 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(Dl  whether  the  measure  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  insular  area:  and 

(El  any  other  factors  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  relevant  to  a  particular 
project  or  measure. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  costs  of  any  project  under  this 
section  to  be  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources.  Such  cost  sharing  may  be  in  the 
form  of  in-kind  services,  donated  equipment, 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

(bl  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term- 
ID  "insular  area  government"  means 
American  Samoa  Government.  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Government  of  Guam, 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Republic 
of  Patau,  and  United  States  Virgin  Islands: 
and 

(2)  "1982  territorial  energy  assessment" 
means  the  assessment  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  pursuant  to  the  Omni- 
bus Territorial  Act  (Public  Law  96-597.  94 
Stat  3480:  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99- 
213.  97 Stat  1460). 

(c)  For  each  fiscal  year,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  $500,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION BILL— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  421.  H.R.  3792.  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  at  any  time  on 
Monday,  January  29;  that  the  bill  be 
considered  under  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion with  the  time  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  Senators  Pell  and 
Helms  or  their  designees;  that  no 
amendments  or  motions  to  commit  be 
in  order;  and  that  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  occur  at  5  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  January  30,  with  rule  XII, 
paragraph  4  having  been  waived. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  we  have  no  objection  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NOS.  101-8  AND  101-9 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Treaty 
on  the  International  Registration  of 
Audiovisual  Works  (Treaty  Document 
No.  101-8)  and  the  Supplementary 
F>rotocol  to  the  Tax  Convention  with 
the  Tunisian  Republic  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  101-9),  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  January  24  by  the  President. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  they  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Comumittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed;  and  that  the  President's 
messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  There  is  no 
objection  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  the  International  Registration  of 
Audiovisual  Works  done  at  Geneva  on 
April  20.  1989.  I  also  transmit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  establishes  a  multilater- 
al system  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
rights  and  to  increase  legal  security 
concerning  audiovisual  works  in  for- 
eign countries  and  to  contribute  to  the 


fight  against  piracy.  Essentially,  the 
Treaty  is  administrative  and  procedur- 
al in  nature;  it  is  not  a  copyright 
treaty  and  therefore  would  not  affect 
substantive  national  copyright  laws. 
The  registration  system  is  voluntary 
and  may  be  used  at  the  option  of  the 
producer  of  audiovisual  works. 

As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  United  States  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  would  not  require 
any  amendments  to  the  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  im- 
plementing legislation. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  January  24.  1990. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  to  the  Con- 
vention between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Tunisian  Republic 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income, 
signed  at  Tunis  on  October  4.  1989.  I 
also  transmit,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  supplementary  protocol  amends 
the  income  tax  convention  with  Tuni- 
sia that  was  signed  on  June  17,  1985, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
March  13,  1986.  The  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
occurred  before  the  Senate  could  con- 
sider the  convention.  The  supplemen- 
tary protocol  amends  the  convention 
by  incorporating  changes  in  U.S.  law- 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  Of  particular  importance  are  the 
provisions  authorizing  imposition  of 
the  new  U.S.  branch  tax  and  limiting 
the  benefits  of  the  convention  to  resi- 
dents of  the  two  Contracting  States  by 
preventing  their  diversion  to  residents 
of  third  countries. 

I  recommend  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention  and  supplementary  proto- 
col and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  January  24,  1990. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TESTIMO- 
NY AND  PRODUCTION  OF  DOC- 
UMENTS AND  REPRESENTA- 
TION BY  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  au- 
thorization of  testimony  and  docu- 
ment production  by  a  Senate  employ- 
ee and  representation  by  the  Senate 
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legal  counsel  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony and  document  production  by  Senate 
employee  and  representation  by  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  in  Springfield  Terminal  Rail 
way  Co.  V.  United  Transportation  Union, 
No.  88-0117  P. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  civil  action,  a  railroad 
seeking  to  overturn  an  arbitration 
award  in  a  railway  labor  safety  dis- 
pute, has  served  deposition  subpoenas 
for  testimony  and  documents  on  my 
office  and  member  of  my  staff  named 
Robert  Carolla.  Mr.  Carolla  is  a  legis- 
lative assistant  who  assists  me  with 
transportation  and  labor  issues,  among 
other  matters. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  494. 
which  authorized  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  represent  Senator  Kerry 
and  his  staff  in  connection  with  this 
same  matter,  and  last  session  the 
Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution 
208.  authorizing  an  employee  on  Sena- 
tor Kerry's  staff  to  testify  and 
produce  documents  at  a  deposition. 
Discovery  has  also  been  sought  in  this 
matter  from  staff  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including 
Representatives  Silvio  Conte  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Olympia  Snowe  and 
Joseph  Brennan  of  Maine. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  Mr. 
Carolla  to  testify  and  to  produce  docu- 
ments consistently  with  the  court's 
previous  orders  in  this  case  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Senate.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  representation  by  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  protect  the 
Senate's  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  233 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Springfield  Termi- 
nal Railway  Co.  v.  United  Transportation 
Union,  No.  88-0117  P,  pending  in  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maine,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has  served 
deposition  subpoenas  for  testimony  and  the 
production  of  documents  on  the  office  of 
Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  and  Robert  J 
Carolla.  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mitchell; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 
2  U.S.C.  §5  288(b(a)  and  288c(a)(2)  fl988>. 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  directed  to  them  in  their  official 
capacity: 


Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  use  in  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
.such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Robert  J.  Carolla 
and  the  Office  of  Senator  George  J.  Mitch- 
ell in  connection  with  discovery  in  this  case. 

Sec  2.  That  Robert  J.  Carolla  is  author- 
ized to  testify  and  to  produce  records,  in- 
cluding telephone  records  of  the  Senate 
Telecommunications  Office  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  the  Senator  George  J.  Mitch- 
ell, relevant  to  the  case  of  Springfield  Ter- 
minal Railway  Co.  v.  United  Transportation 
Union,  except  concerning  matters  for  which 
a  privilege  should  be  asserted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  APPEAR  AS 
AMICUS  CURIAE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to 
direct  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  defense  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Flag  Protection  Act 
of  1989,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  234)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  United  States  v.  Mark  J.  Haggerty, 
et  al 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19.  1989.  the  Senate  agreed 
to  Senate  Resolution  213.  directing  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  United  States  versus 
Eichman  and  two  related  cases  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  defendants  in  those 
cases,  who  were  charged  with  violating 
the  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989.  have 
moved  to  dismiss  the  charges  against 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  act  is  un- 
constitutional. In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  the 
course  of  advocating  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  flag,  had  ques- 
tioned the  legislation's  constitutional- 
ity under  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  in  Texas  versus  Johnson,  the 


Senate  took  the  precautionary  meas- 
ure of  authorizing  an  appearance  as 
amicus  curiae  to  assure  that  the  act 
receive  a  full  and  unequivocal  defense. 

The  Senate's  action  appears  to  have 
been  well  taken.  Although  the  Justice 
Department  opposed  the  defendants' 
motions  to  dismiss  in  these  cases,  its 
brief  substantially  reiterates  the  posi- 
tion the  Department  took  before  Con- 
gress in  opposing  the  Flag  Protection 
Act.  The  Department's  brief  reserves 
the  right  to  defend  the  act  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  theory  that 
Texas  versus  Johnson  was  wrongly  de- 
cided, but  the  Congress  sought  in 
drafting  the  statute  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  flag  law  complied  with  that 
decision. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  has 
also  been  challenged  in  United  States 
versus  Haggerty.  et  al.,  a  case  pending 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Washington. 
That  case  involves  seven  individuals 
who  are  charged  with  having  violated 
the  act  in  cormection  with  the  burning 
of  a  U.S.  flag  that  flew  over  a  U.S. 
post  office  in  Seattle.  The  defendants 
in  the  Seattle  case  have  also  moved  to 
dismiss  the  charges  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  is  unconstitutional.  Their 
brief  in  support  of  the  motion  is  virtu- 
ally identical  to  the  brief  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  in  the  cases 
pending  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  which 
challenge  to  the  Flag  Protection  Act 
will  reach  the  Supreme  Court  first 
through  the  expedited  review  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  the  act.  For  this 
reason,  and  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
file  a  brief  in  the  Western  District  of 
Washington  that  is  similar  to  its  brief 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  reso- 
lution will  authorize  the  Senate  to 
appear  in  United  States  versus  Hag- 
gerty. et  al.,  as  amicus  curiae  in  sup- 
port of  the  act's  constitutionality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  234 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States  v.  Mark  J. 
Haggerty,  et  al..  No.  CR-89-315R.  pending 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Flag  Protection  Act  of 
1989.  Public  Law  No.  101-131.  amending  18 
U.S.C.  §  700,  has  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(c), 
288e(a),  and  2882  (a)  (1988).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  v. 
Mark  J.  Haggerty.  et  al..  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Flag  Protection  Act 
of  1989. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion. I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  under 
the  previous  order,  until  2  p.m.  on 
Monday.  January  29.  1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:30  p.m..  recessed  until 
Monday.  January  29.  1990,  at  2  p.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  on 
Monday.  January  29.  1990.  and  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  2:30  p.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
at  2:30  the  Senate  will  resume  debate 
on  S.  1630,  the  clean  air  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

rhe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  REPUBLICAN  PAGES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  we  are  always  saying  hello 
and  goodbye  to  people  around  here,  so 
it  seems  to  me.  I  want  to  take  the  oc- 
casion this  evening  to  say  not  only 
goodbye,  bon  voyage,  but  thank  you 
very  much  to  a  group  of  Republican 
pages  who  struggled  with  all  of  us  for 
the  last  5  months,  but  particularly 
through  the  last  3V2  very  difficult 
months  of  1989,  and  to  say  in  my  expe- 
rience here  in  the  Senate  we  have 
never  been  as  pleased  with  our  associa- 
tion with  any  young  people  as  we  have 
with  Laine  Levine.  Amy  Knorr.  Jim 
McNary.  Amy  Auckerman.  Cara  Kris- 
topherson.  Katherine  Zorn.  Peter 
Maughan,  Jane  Clayton,  and  my  fa- 
vorite Minnesotan.  Andrea  Mack. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  25.  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

CHARLES  M  HERZFELU  OP  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE  DI 
RECTOR  OF  DEFf:NSE  RESEARCH  AND  ENOINEERINO 
VICE  ROBERT  CLIPTON  DUNCAN   RESIGNED 

DONALD  JAY  YOcKEY  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  UNDER  .SECRETARY  OF  DEFTiNSE  FOR  AC 
QUISITION   VICE  MILTON  L  LOHR   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ROBERT  H  GENTllj;  OF  C3H10  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY  FOSSIL  ENERGY'  VICE 
JAMES  ALLAN  WAMPLER   RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

n  WAYNE  GRAY  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  CHIEF  BENE 
FITS  DIRECTOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF 
PAIRS  FOR  A  TERM  OF  4  YEARS  '  NEW  POSITION  ■ 


U.S 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M..  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  29.  1990 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
if  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business  and  if 


RONALD  WILLIAM  ROSKENS  OF  NEBRASKA.  TO  BE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNA 
TIONAL  DEVEU^PMENT  VICE  M  ALAN  WOODS  DE 
CEASED 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

RONALD  WILLIAM  ROSKENS  OF  NEBRASKA  TO  BE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
INTER  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  REMAIN 
DER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  20  1992 
VICE  M   ALAN  WOODS   DECEASED 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

C  ANSON  FRANKLIN  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  VICE  THOMAS  R 
BLANK   RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  TERMS  INDICATED 

FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  19.  1993 

WANDA  L  FORBES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  .REAP 
POINTMENT  ■ 

CHARLES  E  REID  OF  NEW  JERSEY  .REAPPOINT 
MENTi 

FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JULY  19   1994 

DANIEL  W  CASEY  OF  NEW  YORK  "REAPPOINT 
MENT. 

ELINOR  H  SWAIM.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  REAP 
POINTMENT  I 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  l^roICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  ROBERT  J  DONAHUE.  023  24-4581  US  ARMY 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN   FRED  HISSONG  JR     284  28  4894.  US  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  IN  THE  US  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  TO  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  593i  A  .  3385 
AND  3392 

To  be  major  general.  Adjutant  General's 
Corps 

BRIG   GEN  GREGORY  P  BARLOW.  531  38  7763 
BRIG  GEN   STANLEY  M   HENG   507-42  1761 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  IN  THE  U  S  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECrriON  624   TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


COL    JERROLD    P     ALLEN     009  30-4342.   RECin^R   AIR 

FORCE 
COL    GEORGE  T    BABBITT    JR     539  38  3032.  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL    RICHARD   C    BETHUREM     395  40-3591.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
OOL      BRUCE     J      BOHN      197  30  1383      REGULAR     AIR 

FORCE 
COL   ROY  D    BRIDGES    JR     258  S4  9055    REGULAR  AIR 

FX3RCE 
COL    JEFFREY   G    CLI\T:R     147  34  8598    REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL  SEBASTIAN  F  COGLITORE.  147  32  3403   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL   GEORGE  P   COLE   JR     553  86-0254.  REGULAR  AIR 

PWBCE 
COL    STEWART   E    CRANSTON     265  70  8502    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL      LEE     A      DOWNER      453  66  2257      REGULAR     AIR 

FORCE 
COL   RALPH  E    EBERHART    490-48  7375    REGLIAR  AIR 

VORCK 
COL    KENNETH    E     EICKMANN     456  72  2203     REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
C-OL    JERRY   D    GARDNER    354  32  6013    REGULAR  AIR 

PT)RCE 
COL     RICHARD    N     GODDARD     529  60  0708.    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL  MARCELITE  J    HARRIS.  457  72-9847.  REOinAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   HENRY  M    HOBOOOD.  243  72-9213    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL    THOMA.<^    C     HRUSKOCY     310-42  9914     REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
C-OL     JOSEPH     E      HURD     409  72  5386      REGULAR     AIR 

FORCE 
COL    KENNETH   R    ISRAEL   003  30  2023    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL    ALBERT    D    JENSEN     445-42  7451     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL     ELDON    W     JOERSZ     502  46  1673     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL     WILLIAM    E     JONES     412  68-4430     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL    NICHOLAS   B    KEHOE.   Ill    055  36-3315,  REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL    JEROME   A    LANDRY    438  66  3771     REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
C-OL   MARK  H    LILLARD    III    285  38  4756    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL     LESTER     L     LYLES.    577-62  8366     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL    MICHAEL   A     MCAULIPFE.   509  40  9446.   REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL   JOHN  O    MCFAL1£    III    463  72-4979    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  MICHAEL  D   MCGINTY   472  44  7356   REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL    DAVID  W    MCILVOY     337  36-0022    REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL   KENNETH  G    MILLER    223  56-9371.  REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   KENNETH  A   MINIHAN    266  68  0860   REGITLAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL   BOBBIE  L    MITCHELL   456  54  2323    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  JIMMFY  R    MORRELL.  436  48  1947    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL  DAVID  OAKES    146  36  3894    REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL   CHARLES  H    ROADMA.N    II    226  56  5028    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL    JAMES  C    ROAN    JR     499  36  8612    REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL   CHARLES  T    ROBERTSON    JR     248  78  8691    REGU 

LAR  AIR  FORCE 
COL    HALLIE    E     ROBERTSON     301  36  1602     REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL    EUGENE   D    SANTARELU.   287  38  8548    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL.   JAMBS  S    SAVARDA    277  42  7111     REGULAR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL     DAI.E    E     STOVAU.     537  40  6676     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL    RICHARD  T    SWOPE    051  34  6942    REGULAR  AIR 

FORCE 
COL    FLOYD   K    TEDROW     509  42  7200.   REGUI-AR   AIR 

FORCE 
COL    ARNOLD  R    THOMAS    JR     265  62  6896    REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL     W     THOMAS    WEST     419  48  3495     REGULAR    AIR 

FORCE 
COL    JOSEPH    C     WILSON     JR      284  38  8576     REGULAR 

AIR  FORCE 
COL  WILUAM  L  WORTHINGTON  JR    407  54  3«5«   REG 

ULAR  AIR  FORCE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  UNDER  THE  APPROPRIATE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECrnON  624  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  AS 
AMENDED  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

HOWARD  P  ABEL  262  92  9413 
GARY  L  ABERNATHY   500  50  4333 
GEORGE  M   ABERNATHY   402  92  7019 
PAULE  ABT   118  4!  4741 
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BRUGES  ACKERMAN.  106  44  6811 
WILUAM  D  ACKERMAN    IV   266  2.1   I()«l 
FERNANDO  L  ACOSTA.  5g4  30  5624 
DAVID  A.  ADAIR.  4SS  0«  6424 
ANGEL  D  ADAME.  S5«  72  0398 
CARLA  O    ADAMS   509  i»  9440 
JOSEPH  W  ADAMS  JR    183  38  7117 
MICHAfX  E  ADAMS.  2<2  1 1  3563 
SCOTT  A  ADAMS.  533  82  7025 
VINCENT  P  ADAMSKI.  043  40  2446 
GARY  E  AHEARN.  546  82  7414 
KENNETH  S  AHMIE.  263  37  4853 
WILLIAM  M   AHRENDT  284  48  5250 
JOHNNIE  D  AINSLEY   244  82  3319 
JOHN  M   AIRIS.  218  54  9626 
STANLEY  E  ALBAUGH.  562  92  7985 
JAMES  R   ALBERT  049  58  7866 
NORMAN  R   AL£ERT  004  46  5813 
GEORGE  L  ALBERTI   JR.  114  40  5808 
TREVORS  ALBRO   229  92  1556 
CIIALMOS  N   ALDAY   266  88  9438 
CHARLES  L  ALDAY   335  50  9162 
MITCHELLS  ALDAY   335  50  9186 
JEPPREY  S  ALDERPER    123  46  0620 
MILLARD  M   ALDRIDGE  340  40  8407 
RONNIE  W   ALDRIDGE.  241  92  7471 
JOHN  E  ALEXANDER   431  84  5549 
WILLIAM  C   ALPORD  302  50  4745 
EDDY  N   ALLARD  003  38  8938 
ROBERT  R    ALLARDICE   563   11   0061 
DOUGLAS  E  ALLDS  JR   394  58  iiSI^ 
DAVID  J   ALLEMAN   438  80  5103 
CHARLES  A   ALLEN   IV.  200  48  24S8 
CHRISTOPHER  C   ALLEN  324  40  4184 
DAVIDS  ALLEN.  JR,  222  40  0476 
DAVID  W   ALLEN   585  80  8496 
GORDON  R   ALLEN   404  90  9222 
JAMES  L  ALLEN   203  50  95.58 
KENNETH  W   ALLEN   548  68  1579 
UNDA  M   ALLEN   492  58  4572 
MARK  J   ALLEN  076  44  1636 
MICHAEL  M   ALLEN  523  66  7212 
ROBERTS  ALLEN   258  II  8084 
RONALD  L  ALLEN   30«  56  8574 
SHEILA  F  ALLEN   071)  44  8858 
TRACY  U  ALLEN   460  06  2586 
ARVIE  M    ALLISON    261    11   4125 
JACK  E   ALLISON    JR   486  50  6633 
RONALD  M   ALLMAN   553  76  3546 
VERNON  K   AIXS  504  74  2356 
FELIPE  T   ALONSO.  265  72  I02« 
JOSEPH  B  ALSTON    180  42  6090 
STEPHEN  M   ALSTON   253  02  3275 
THOMAS  L  ALSTON   527  78  9405 
JAMES  D  AISTOTT  313  56  9062 
PAULA   ALTIER  471  70  9378 
ROBERT  H   ALTMAN    178  40  1462 
FRANCISCO  L  ALTON   459  70  9324 
RICHARD  L  ALVARADO  456  13  9360 
GARY  M   ALVAREZ.  551  02  9156 
ROBERT  P  ALVAREZ  561  88  1186 
THOMAS  J   AMOND  378  48  2907 
JAMES  ANDEL.  059  42  8909 
KEVIN  C  ANDERSEN   568  80  0960 
THOMAS  K   ANDERSEN   472  80  8905 
BENJAMIN  ANDERSON   252  08  7785 
DANIEL  J   ANDERSON   549  70  3140 
OARRELL  L  ANDERSON   280  64  4839 
DARWIN  O   ANDERSON   559  15  8736 
DAVID  W  ANDERSON.  028  50  1574 
DOUGLAS  W  ANDERSON   224  78  0858 
JONATHAN  B  ANDERSON   308  46  6794 
KURTC   ANDERSON   381  62  3131 
MARK  ANDERSON   471  54  6131 
MARK  E  ANDERSON   509  60  0843 
PAULJ  ANDERSON   387  72  9626 
RICHARD  L  ANDERSON   225  80  1405 
ROBERT  G   ANDERSON.  JR  042  54  0217 
ROSSB  ANDERSON   555  86  2397 
SILVIA  S   ANDERSON.  303  68  8835 
THOMAS  A  ANDERSON   522  76  7981 
WARREN  R  ANDERSON  JR.  227  68  1246 
GEORGE  ANDINO.  JR  078  46  4235 
ANTHONY  ANDOUNA.  0««  40  9964 
ANTHONY  R   ANDREWS.  453  06  0788 
CHERYL  R  ANDREWS.  158  50  4050 
DEBORAH  L  ANDREWS.  570  02  6516 
HENRY  L  ANDREWS.  JR  349  54  6358 
MARK  J   ANDREWS.  384  72  1618 
JOSEPH  D  ANOELE,  JR,  570  94  5323 
JOHN  R   ANSTEAD  211  38  5843 
SUSAN  A    ANSWAY,  190  46  4702 
ALEXANDER  J  S   ANTE.  346  54  2685 
RODNEY  L  APGAR  572  94  3520 
JOHN  H  APPLEOATE.  1 18  52  2379 
RICHARD  ARELLANO  455  02  6214 
FRANK  P  ARENA.  JR.  230  94  1747 
JOHN  A  ARIN.  170  46  8218 
ALBERTO  A   ARMESTO  281  23  0917 
JAMES  F  ARMINOTON   421  8«  5017 
AUSAJ   ARMSTRONG  457  98-6611 
JAKET  ARMSTRONG.  JR.  412  82  2627 
JEFFREY  C   ARMSTRONG   248  94  7167 
RONALD  R   ARMSTRONG  453  98  4545 
GARY  U  ARNOLD.  491-56  5585 
RHONDA  L.  ARNOLD  407  86  2224 
OMAR  R  AROCHO.  584  26  1759 
NElflON  E  ARROYO  5»4  76  7164 
RICHARD  G  ARVIN.  406-82  9779 
CARLETA  L.  ASBURY   323  54  1 47 1 
JONATHAN  P  ASERCION   548  15  5746 
EDWARD  V   ASH.  4S6  02  760S 


ERIC  A    ASH    522  84  4646 

TERRY  E  ASHER   341  52  5979 

BERNHARI)  W   ASIU   524  92  1094 

EDWARD  F    ASSAID   229  78  5022 

MICHELLtS    ATCHISON    221   42  8654 

ROBERT  F  ATEN   575  70  3559 

RHIETT  K   ATHERTON   267  88  3186 

DANA  H    ATKINS  (Mil  44  3166 

JOHN  R   ATKINS   261   29  2254 

STEPHEN  G   ATKINS  31S  62   1445 

DAVID  L  ATTAWAY   409  80  3004 

DUDLEY  P  ATTAWAY   438  90  3541 

MICHAEL  L  ATWEIX.  267  92   1178 

STEPHEN  AUBUrHON   411  82  7708 

AUDREY  J   AUFDEMORTE   247  06  5214 

GREGORY  D   AUGST   338  58  0291 

KATHLEEN  M   AUSTIN   507  68  4016 

RAY  AUSTIN   355  40  3649 

ROY  E   AVERY   JR  420  68  8608 

CHARIJIS  H   AYAl-A   088  54  6785 

DENI.SE  L  AYDELOTTEWODESKY   572  8«  1854 

KENNETH  L   AYERS   JR    226  76  4462 

TIMOTHY  I)  AYRES  496  66  7290 

JOSEPH  M   AZZATO  JR    lli2  42  7010 

BRUCE  L  BABCOCK   501   76  3884 

MARK  G    BACIAK    206  42  0062 

KEITH  H    BACKES  476  62  7415 

DANiri.  R    BACKHUS,  507  74  0495 

MARK  A   BACKLIN   472  78  2675 

DEBORAH  A    BACON    369  60  7168 
JOHN  W    BADER    125  4(i   5032 

FLOYD  A    BADSKY    510  64  7342 

BENNY  M    BAILEY   JR   245  08  8354 
GEORGE  L  BAII.EY    III   225  86  7651 
JEFF-REY  BAILEY    162  40  4716 
JOHN  C   BAILEY   381   58  2911 
ROGER  W    BAIl.EY    286  58  4958 
PATRICIA  A    BAIU.IE   571   88   1924 
PAUL  D   BAILOR    165  46  8566 
WESIJ^Y  H    BAIN   296  46  8250 
JAMES  B   BAIZE   486  64  2767 
ALAN  K    BAKER   550  23  0189 
BRUCE  W   BAKER   400  76  3726 
CARL  W   BAKER   482  64  0474 
RICHARD  E   BAKER   437  98  1373 
SANDRA  L   BAKER   421  70  8532 
WIU.IAM  R    BAKER,  081   50  0939 
MICHAEL  J    BALCHUS   046  36  3468 
BRIAN  ri    BALDWIN    481   72    1802 
MARK  W    BAIX)WIN    265    19   3182 
RICHARD  D  BALDWIN    HI   52  6613 
ROBERT  .S   BALDWIN,  041  46  4141 
HAROLD  R    BAU.  Ill    251  94  5314 
JAMES  E   BALL,  265  29  3005 
LESLIE  B   BAIL.  212  56  4285 
BOYD  L   BAUjVRD.  224   78  5285 
THOMAS  P  BALLARD  013  48  6803 
RONALD  M    BALLENTINE   261  08  7596 
LUIS  R    BALLESTI;R    583  92  2296 
DANIEL  A   BARADON   572  78  2091 
GLENWOODM    BARBEE   252  04  7308 
STEVEN  D   BARBOUR   261  86  2122 
GARY  O   BARD  479  66  8770 
GREGORY  B   BARENTINE   388  56  8184 
BENJAMIN  B   BARKER   244  04   1809 
KENNETH  W   BARKER   537  62  5732 
PATRICK  K   BARKER   516  58  6276 
STEVEN  J   BARU)W    136.50  9773 
EUGENE  W   BARNASH   550  84  4614 
CHARLENE  K    BARNES  376  64  9044 
DAVID  E   BARNES  472  56  1642 
DANIEL  P  BARNETT  459  02  4402 
MARK  E   BARNETT   504  56  0106 
JEFTOEY  KYI^  BARNHILL  526  25  6692 
LEWIS  E   BARR   457  98  8453 
LEAH  J    BARRERA    561  02  8887 
BRUCE  S   BARRETT   224  78  8366 
CARTER  P  BARRF-TT    122  50  808 1 
t-ARRY  D   BARRETT   455  94  9217 
PHILIP  L   BARRFTT   518  72  1320 
ROBERT  I)   BARRETT  039  26  6634 
.STEVEN  F  BARRETT   502  76  8253 
BRUCE  W   BARRIE  025  42  1124 
ELAINE  K    BARRON    416  78  9220 
CiLENN  W    BARRON   264  02  4945 
JAMf-S  W    BARRON   585  80  2641 
JOSEPH  F   BARRON    462   29  4267 
.STEPHEN  M   BARRON   053  48  7160 
WILLIAM  P  BARRY   027  48  9947 
RICHARD  J   BARTELL  283  54  8544 
JAMES  M    BARTljrrr    568  06  3965 
EMERSON  A    BASCOMB   013  46   19,54 
BROOKS  L  BASH   582   15  3966 
JEFFREY  M    BASILS   245  06  7941 
RONALD  A   BASQUE.  010  48  .5586 
HOWARD  E   BATCHELOR   237  82  5114 
MARION  I    BATES   556  SO  6143 
DAVID  BATOR    458  23  4642 
JOHN  R    BAUERLF    ,IR    508  70  2972 
ROBERT  A    BAUGH    542  62  7333 
CHRISTINE  M    BAUMAN    341   42  0404 
HARRY  E   BAUMGARTEN   III   405  94  9392 
DANIEL  J   BAIMGARTNER,  JR   575  72  5904 
.MICHAEL  I.  BAUMGARTNER   341  52  0736 
PAIL  A   BALIML,  466  80  0329 
CHARLES  A   BAXI^EY  JR   247  80  4962 
ALLEN  L  BAXTER  026  44  5408 
STEPHEN  M    BAYSINOER    523  84  2701 
H   SCOTT  BAYTON   073  .18  6121 
G1J:NN  E    BEACH    476  54  8935 
RUTHS   BEACH   431  88  3247 
DANIEL  J  BEAL.  274  4B  1343 


WESLEY  A  BEAM.  JR   431  06  5894 
JUDD  R   BEAN   266  15  4324 
BRUCE  H   BEANE.  576  88  5636 
MICHAEL  N   BEARD.  436  02   2453 
PHILLIP  H   BEARD  574  30  7168 
KAREN  L  BEAUDOIN,  263  35  1386 
JAMES  L  BEAUUEU   007  48  0979 
CHARLES  R   BEAVER.  JR.  569  27  4987 
RANDY  R   BEAVERS   508  68  4852 
JOHN  E  BEAZLEY.  223-68  3132 
RICHARD  A  BECHTEL,  466  13  7946 
DIANE  D  BECK   360  52  3652 
LORENZA  M   BEDGOOD  421  80  2733 
JAMES  B   BEHNKEN.  525  04  4168 
JOHN  W   BEHYMER.  545  86  7966 
RICHARD  C  BEIDLEMAN   416  74  3599 
STEPHEN  P  BELCH.  024  50  2064 
ANTHONY  W   BELPORD.  208  46  1066 
FRANCES  P  BELPORD.  168  42   1967 
KEVIN  A   BELL.  467  11  7202 
STEVEN  E  BELL.  526  19-6053 
SUSAN  M   BELLACICCO,  387  66  1999 
ROSALYN  BELLIS,  294  52  5683 
JAMES  M   BELT,  578  78-0713 
HARRY  J   BENDER,  296  62  7989 
MICHAEL  P  BENELLI    184  38  2345 
BRUCE  W  BENNETT.  105  42  7636 
JEFFERSON  M   BENNETT  414  62  9305 
RICHARD  L  BENNETT   182  52  9948 
RODNEY  G   BENNETT.  509  54   1296 
WILLIAM  C   BENNETT.  JR.  360  46  8446 
UNDAS   BENNIE.  290  54  4527 
JAMES  R   BENSON.  139  42  7817 
BARBARA  A   BENTLEY    105  46  4561 
GENE  R   BENTON.  246  68  2259 
THOMAS  F  BERARDINELLI    150  44  1838 
EDWARD  J   BERGHORN.  303  62  4945 
BRIAN  P  BERGQUIST  544  52  8830 
JAMES  F  BERKE.  321  44  5088 
RICHARD  E  BERKEBILE  211  50  3788 
WILLIAM  JOHN  HERMAN.  539  62  0314 
DAVID  M   BERNACKl.  220  82  8588 
CRAIG  E  BERNARD.  434  02  5493 
DWAYNE  L  BERNITT.  270  52  6737 
YVEUS  BERRIE  583  68  1068 
ERIC  C  BERRY.  378  64   1088 
GEORGE  W   BEST  314  50  7487 
SANDRA  A    BEST   504-62  2027 
GEORGE  F  BETTIS.  II    256  96  2574 
ROBERT  J  BEUERLEIN,  267  27  8668 
ROBERT  W  BEW,  139  52  5138 
BUTE  M   BIANKINI.  058  46  2804 
CATHERINE  M   BIDDULPH    149  52  3022 
DEBORAH  A   BIELLING   264  31  6860 
DAVID  L  BIBSHEUVEL.  503  72  9574 
STEVEN  D  C   BIGELOW   383  50  4013 
JIM  BILLUPS.  JR   587  22  2064 
JOHN  F  BINGAMAN.  036  38  0341 
WILLIAM  B   BINOER,  546  29  8749 
ROBERT  J   BINKLEY.  472  52  7292 
JAMES  A   BINNIKER  084  40  3336 
JAMES  R   BINTZLER.  391  50  0882 
RICHARD  M   BIPPUS.  306  50  0645 
BILLY  E  BIRDWELL,  465  78  8855 
EIJ-IS  V  BISHOP  JR.  417  82  0423 
PAUL  E  BISHOP.  569  94  7891 
ROBERT  C   BISHOP.  045  40  7670 
ROBERT  J   BISHOP.  091  44  6200 
STEVEN  N   BISHOP  245  92  1250 
LYNNE  D  BITLER.  166  44  6468 
DAVID  P  BITTING.  360  48  7832 
CHARLES  J   BIVIANO    148  52  7673 
JAMES  P  BIXLER.  307  68  5459 
DAVID  L  BJORNSON.  325  46  1254 
KENNETH  R   BLACK.  275  54  0140 
RICKY  E  BLACK.  216-70  8007 
RONALD  E   BLACK.  242-04  1998 
STEVEN  K   BLACK    105  44  4666 
WILLIAM  R   BLACK.  267  74  1305 
EDWARD  D  BLACKBURN.  219  64  4854 
GLENN  W   BLACKWELDER   461  94  3243 
GARLAND  W   BLACKWELL.  246  96  6793 
JOHN  T  BLAIR.  JR.  418  70  7085 
KENNETH  A   BLAIR.  406  84  3937 
AUREUA  A   BLAKE.  206  42  6586 
DOUGLASS  G   BLAKE.  033  46  4395 
GREGORY  N   BLAKE,  217  68-6735 
WILLIAM  H   BLAKE.  322  46  3427 
WILLIAM  R   BLANCHARD,  JR.  587  96  9988 
DOUGLAS  L  BLANDPORD.  402  74  9419 
RICHARD  L  BLANTON.  JR.  587  98  7946 
CHARLES  L  BLEVINS.  403  78  5927 
RANDY  L  BLISS.  375  64-0209 
DAVID  O   BLOCK   450-02  6014 
RONALD  O   BLOCKER.  464  98  6911 
LEGRANDE  O  BLOUNT  464  76  0229 
THOMAS  M   BLUME.  519  60  0853 
DENNIS  P  BLUMENTHAL,  127  42  9552 
JAMES  H   BOARDMAN,  JR.  050  50  5301 
MARVIN  D  BOBBITT,  410  88  2257 
WEST  ANNA  H   BOBBITT,  579  74  4771 
JAMES  V   BOCQUIN.  451  08  5210 
HERBERT  BODISON.  JR,  248  96  2570 
MICHAEL  J   BODNER.  041  60  0837 
BRYON  K   BOEHMKE.  398  50  3455 
PAUL  H   BOGARDUS.  Ill,  047  52  2934 
PRANK  R  BOG  ART,  293  40  2287 
ROGER  D  BOHNKE,  461  02  9626 
JOHN  T   BOLAND,  016  40  0079 
MICHAEL  J   BOLDOSSER,  008  46  9657 
TIMOTHY  M   BOLES  530  50  1142 
LEE  D   BOLLERT  507  86  7521 
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JOSE  M   BOLUDA   212  68  3741 
DENNIS  B   BONAR,  516  60  5586 
JOSEPH  E  BOND,  025  46  9381 
KENTC  BOND  478  64  6654 
RICHARD  J   BONELLI   468  60  9897 
THOMAS  BONEPARTE,  247  02  3321 
LAURA  L  BONUCCHI   356  44  3885 
CARLT  BOOKER.  216  64  8809 
RICHARD  W   BOOTH,  JR    115  42  2985 
DAVID  O   BOOZ,  160  52  1404 
BRIAN  J   BORDEN  475  70  6968 
PAULB   BORDENAVE,  JR.  264  53  3511 
STEVEN  J   BORECKY.  524  76  8363 
GERALD  R   BORGER  211  42  8256 
JACK  E  BORING  JR   235  90  3067 
JOHN  E  BORING.  585  66  3047 
MICHAEL  J   B   BORJA.  586  09  4131 
MARKS  BORKOWSKI    134  54  5289 
GLENN  M   BORRELLI    169  48  7377 
HOWARD  L  BORST  556  15  4841 
DEBORAH  D   BOSICK,  553  84  1608 
LAWRENCE  R   BOTHERN   503  56  6309 
ROBERTO  BOTSFORD,  554   17  8268 
CURTIS  BOTTESCH.  167  42  2865 
JOLENE  K   BOUNDS.  322  46  5786 
ANDREW  M   BOURLAND   II   521  86  9986 
ROY  V   BOUSQUET.  019  38  6194 
KEVIN  W   BOWEN  460-06  2035 
STEPHEN  R   BOWERS  293-40  9584 
PHIUP  A   BOWES.  483  58  2563 
GEORGE  T  BOWLER.  530  42  0162 
DAVID  C  BOWLING.  427  06  6753 
EDWARD  D  BOWLING.  247  96  4148 
PAULS  BOWMAN.  494  88  3070 
CAMERON  S  BOWSER.  240  94  7697 
JON  L  STEM  BOX.  462  02  2970 
DAVID  A   BOXWELL.  214  86  6322 
ROBERT  E  BOYD   119-48  9389 
JAMES  P  BOYDSTON.  495  58  7704 
WILLIAM  E  BOYINGTON.  518  78  2901 
STEPHEN  M   BOYKIN.  457  21  9618 
COLLEEN  A   BOYLAN,  514  62  0740 
JOSEPH  F  BOYLE.  015  48  9923 
JAMES  B  BOYNTON.  381  70  7438 
DENNIS  R   BO  YUM.  470  60  3660 
EDWARD  T  BOYWID.  566  15  4578 
ANDREA  A   BRABOY   218  58  5467 
WILLIAM  H   BRADBERRY,  249  84  6471 
RAYMOND  C  BRADBURY.  489  58  2221 
CURTIS  BRADHAM.  241-96  9064 
ARTHUR  J   BRADLEY   482  64  7929 
DALE  M   BRADLEY.  118  38  4598 
DIANA  L  BRADLEY.  386  56  9133 
JONATHAN  B  BRADLEY.  260  90  5632 
MICHAEL  D  BRADLEY.  148  54  0381 
ALAN  P.  BRADSHAW,  045-48-6734 
PRANK  H   BRADY,  215  64  7392 
MARK  G  BRADY.  489  60  1400 
REITA  L  W  BRADY.  223  88  6871 
MARK  S   BRALEY  524  88  2213 
STEVEN  C   BRAMAN.  544  52  5262 
ERNEST  L  BRANCH.  226-70  0695 
STEVEN  D  BRANCH.  452  76  4281 
DANNY  D  BRANDT.  205-46  2177 
STEVEN  J   BRANDT.  220  62  9643 
MATTHEW  P  BRANIGAN.  143  44  8380 
TALMADGE  L.  BRANNAN.  222  40  1453 
STEPHEN  N   BRANTLEY.  281  46  9041 
DELBERTC  BRASHARES.  293  54  8574 
RICHARD  K   BRAUD.  435  70  2478 
CARLA  BRAY.  302-54  2478 
CRAIG  E  BRAZEAU.  538  50  9639 
JOE  J   BRAZIL.  427  96  9371 
JOHN  T  BREED.  JR.  422  58  6610 
EDWARD  M  BREEN,  055  54  1057 
ADLAI  O  BREGER,  552-98  5239 
MATTHEW  L.  BRENNAN.  034  46  7407 
JOHN  E  BRETTELL.  511-64  4682 
JEFFREY  N   BREWER.  537  62  1266 
WILLIAM  T  BREWER.  427-98  8318 
SARAH  M    BRIDDELL.  004  50  7860 
TIMOTHY  K   BRIDGES.  212  72  3271 
KEITH  A   BRIEM.  273  50-8911 
LOUIS  N   BRIENZA.  090-42  1871 
CECIL  D  BRIGGS.  JR.  547  80  6218 
JAMES  E  BRIGGS.  503  54  6807 
KEVIN  G   BRIGGS.  459  15  9539 
JOHN  R   BRILL.  393-62  8610 
CHARLES  M   BRINDELL.  465  72-9627 
G  STEVEN  BRINGLE.  264  04  7316 
JUDITH  E  BRISBOIS.  033  48  9282 
MEREDITH  D  BRISCOLINO.  224  86  4035 
LARRY  W  BRITTENHAM.  507-82  5561 
DAVID  B  BRITTON.  385-54-9716 
WILUAM  J  BRITTON.  231  92  6974 
JAMES  H   BROADWELL.  042-50  8744 
DON  E  BROCK.  450-98-5058 
TIMOTHY  R  BROCK.  194-44  1191 
DAVID  N  BROCKETT.  031  52  8106 
RANDY  L.  BROCKMAN,  500  50  9846 
JACOB  K   BRODERSEN.  III.  366-62  8979 
ALLEN  H   BRODY.  065-40-6498 
WILLIAM  R.  BROMLEY.  446  52  4667 
DAVID  E  BROOKS.  239-70-1086 
ERIC  J   BROOKS.  254-11  2863 
JEANNENE  V   BROOKS.  213-56  7528 
JOSEPH  D  BROOKS.  090  36  7393 
PAUL  R  BROSHEAR.  571-80  0908 
ALAN  M   BROWN.  502-62  8500 
DAVID  D  BROWN,  537  62-8425 
DEAN  W   BROWN.  267  90-4669 
GARLAND  B  BROWN.  223  62  6042 
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GERALD  L  BROWN   522  62  7994 
JAMES  A   BROWN   257  98  7705 
JAMES  D   BROWN  265  39  1360 
JEREON  M   BROWN  007  60  8849 
JERRY  D  BROWN  SR   458  94  6800 
JOHN  H    BROWN    492  52   1572 
JOSEPH  D   BROWN   IV   229  90  4212 
KENNETH  A   BROWN   551   15  8277 
LAWRENCE  H   BROWN   523  94  5927 
MARITA  D   BROWN    463  88  2729 
MARK  A   BROWN   544  64  3816 
ROBERT  L  BROWN   561  94  3193 
ROBERT  N   BROWN  398  58  9350 
ROBERT  W   BROWN  JR  444  48  3261 
RONALD  E  BROWN   424  76  4058 
STANLEY  E  BROWN  069  44  7546 
SUSAN  E  BROWN   550  13  1842 
THOMAS  H   BROWN   327  48  4363 
TIMOTHY  W   BROWN   457  96  8491 
TOMMY  C   BROWN   250  15  4693 
WALLACE  T   BROWN   411-88  6040 
WILLIAM  R   BROWN    II    144  44  6462 
EDWARD  H   BROWNE.  JR.  276  54  0703 
JAMES  M   BROWNE,  493  60  7021 
EDWARD  J   BROWNSTEIN  JR   266  06  1234 
DAVID  BROXTERMAN.  200  44   1207 
BRADLEY  H   BROYLES  505  74  0459 
JOSEPH  J   BROZENA  JR    197  46  5548 
RUDY  K   BRUBACK,  559  88  1070 
GRANT  H   BRUCKMEIER   423  62  9310 
MARK  S  BRUGH   368  70  1535 
BARRINOTON  L  BRUMLEY   578  78  6803 
JACK  D   BRUMMETT  521  92  2988 
GREGORY  L  BRUNDIDGE  264  25  7660 
TIMOTHY  D  BRUNER   292  48-0981 
STEVEN  P  BRUNIN   515  64  7424 
SHERYL  K   BRYAN.  509  56  0877 
HARRISON  S   BRYANT   129  44  0364 
GARY  C   BRYSON,  454  88  8135 
TANIA  BUBLICK,  648  78  9176 
BRADIJ:Y  W   BUCHANAN   521  62  1922 
GARY  L  BUCHBERGER   391  58  7597 
RANDY  L  BUCKLAND   504  64  5010 
CHARLES  E  BUCKMAN   511  52-0868 
RENEES  BUCKMAN   437  98  0974 
JOHN  H   BUCKNER   274  52  4954 
MARIO  C  BUDA,  161  48  8225 
LOUIS  H   BUDD   III    150  38-0004 
MARK  J   BUECHTER  492  60  4244 
MICHAELJ   BUELL,  149  40  9424 
JOHN  D   BUENNEMEYER  318  52  9457 
DAVID  P  BULLOCK    199  52  1190 
WALTER  M   BULLOCK  JR  423  82  0321 
CHARLES  T  BUNTIN  400  74  3196 
LARRY  E  BUNTING    149  48-8975 
WILLIAM  R  BURCHER   227  82  1620 
CHARLES  L  BURDSAL  569  76  0175 
CHARLES  B  BURGESS  448  60  2160 
HOLLY  K   BURGESS  016  42  6016 
JOHN  C  BURGESS,  JR,  570  29  2757 
THEODOREW  BURGNER   291  44  9143 
DAVID  P  BITRKE  023  50  9333 
DAVID  R   BURKHALTER   260  94  6668 
HARRY  H   BURKS.  219  50  3911 
JEAN  M  BURLESON.  460  80  8105 
STEPHEN  C  BURLESON   481  58  7519 
CHRISTOPHER  N   BURNS  524  90  4401 
JAMES  C  BURNS,  253  98  7507 
MICHAEL  L  BURNS  539  64  8619 
BRETT  L  BURRELL,  585  28  2527 
MARY  E  BURRELL.  445  54  5564 
GORDON  P  BURRILL.  530  30-6021 
STEVEN  G   BURRIS.  255  98  0120 
DALE  A   BURTON,  437-98  4679 
JAY  K  BURTON.  504  66  5922 
ANDREW  E  BUSCH.  452  U  7989 
RICHARD  A   BUSCHELMAN.  030  50  0231 
ROBERT  B  BUSH   406  92  4126 
TONYA  L  BUSH   352  48  5734 
BRUCE  A  BUSLER.  526  43  8403 
JOHN  E  BUTCHER,  207  50  4023 
STEVEN  G   BUTEAU,  101  42-8966 
DOUGLAS  M  BUTLER   186  46  2014 
ROBERT  J  BUTLER.  JR.  226  23  9030 
STEPHEN  L  BUTLER  262  15  7079 
GREGORY  W   BL'TTS.  576  64  9753 
WAYNE  R  BYRON   050  42  4493 
PAULT  CAFARELLA   223  82  7425 
PRESTON  W  CAGE.  515  62  1986 
ROBERT  F  CAHILL.  253  98  8744 
LUIS  M   CALDERON.  584  68  9672 
DAVIDS  CALDWELL.  523  62  9680 
PAMELA  J   CALHOUN   345  50  2270 
JAMES  P  CALLAHAN    150  50  2424 
ROBERT  P  CALLAHAN,  266  04  8328 
RANDALI-V   CALLAM   223  86  6453 
MARY  A  CALLAWAY   270-48  4865 
DOUGLAS  R  CALLIHAN   224  80  3614 
JAMES  P  CALLOW,  III,  262  15  6605 
STEVE  CALLOWAY   554  80  2784 
JOHN  T  CALVIN  503  58  7497 
KENNETH  E  CAMEL.  329-48  0953 
ARTHUR  B  CAMERON   III.  213  68  0790 
BERNARD  R  CAMERON   237  02  7205 
GAIL  A   CAMP.  339  44  7500 
GARY  A   CAMP.  218  52  3212 
JAMES  E  CAMP  449  25  7741 
WILLIAM  G   CAMP,  542  54-5401 
CUNTON  L  CAMPBELL,  056  38  4458 
HERBERT  M  CAMPBELL,  JR   270  48  8984 
JOHN  E  CAMPBELL,  410  86  8546 
KEVIN  S  CAMPBELL.  224  76  5563 


LAURA  J  CAMPBELL.  168-48  3206 
MICHAEL  A  CAMPBELL.  157  48  7128 
RICHARD  E  CAMPBELL.  272-64-7873 
GREGORY  J  CANNAVA.  034-46-0155 
CHARLES  A  CANNON,  JR  553-70  7314 
DARRON  CANNON   496  48-4248 
MICHAEL  JOHN  CANTi:   215-60-2387 

milagros  caraballo  100-44-6548 
rafael  a  caraballo,  131-36  5353 
gary  a  carlson  016  48-8731 
michael  l  carlson.  540-62  7311 
richard  w  carlson.  475-50  9584 
larry  g  carmack.  429-92-9908 
james  d  carnahan  195-42-3758 
margaret  d  carnahan,  331  40  2007 
john  l  carpenter.  541  70  1164 
robert  w  carpentier  035  34  9929 
barbara  a  carr  174  42  3608 
mary  j  carr.  558  76  8013 
paul  w  carr.  246-84  9639 
stewart  g  carr  461^4  1229 
robert  r  carriaga.  sr.  445  54  9242 
ernesto  r  carrillo  167  58  2047 
dennis  m  carroll  069  46  2785 
donald  l  carroll.  509  50  2368 
michael  f  carroll  144  54  7480 
christopher  carson  045  38  2764 
joseph  e  carter  jr  432  84  1864 
kelly  a  carter  505  78  3381 
richard  a  carter  275  50  9400 
robert  e  carter  420  72  0187 
su  p  carter  490-64  3925 
wayne  w  carter,  173  42  3695 
william  b  carter  387  66  1687 
cynthia  e  carterjordan  141  46  7305 
charles  carvalho  jr  171  38  8376 
john  l  cary.  570  58  0422 
mark  g  casey"  227  80  5239 
maureen  c  casey  369  54  6995 
maureen  p  cashmon  026  46  7245 
david  a  caskey,  478  74  3616 
anthony' g  cassidy  583  78  8249 
gary  w  casteel.  450  21  5669 
vincent  caterina,  555  82  9032 
john  t  cathcart  221  32  5314 
charles  e  cather.  jr  228  60  3566 
david  a  cather  561  72  7824 
roger  l  catron  226  74  5668 
michael  l  cauldwell  489  62  7707 
anibale  caussade  581  02  2836 
robert  h  caviness  237  84  2423 
mark  c  cerise.  521  06  2865 
vt;ra  a  cervantez  409-86  3359 
steven  a  chabolla  212  62  0582 
jeanne  a  chadband  146  52  5385 
roberto  chadwick  jr  123  34  8831 
johnd  chaffin  071  38  3820 
brian  j  chaisson  034  42  7128 
everett  a  chamberlain  126  40  0269 
joseph  r  chamberlain  092  42  0725 
donalds  champion  228-86  4429 
david  w  chandler  jr  283  58  7804 
michael  k  chaney  419-66  3806 
joseph  s  chapa,  jr,  454  74  1980 
clifford  n  chapun  565  17  4597 
delbertc  chapman  273  58  6184 
yvonne  d  j  charles  367  50  9918 
gregory  s  charlesworth  552  72  4075 
raymond  e  charlesworth  0o4  58  7732 
dwights  chase,  508  68  1048 
charles  j  chatfield  527  37  7710 
hubert  l  chatman  293  50  1203 
robert  j  chavez.  339  40  9009 
herbert  e  cheatham.  jr  407  78  6183 
pal'lj  chernek  162  42  3544 
lee  j  cherry  519  64  6115 
travis  w  chevallier  516  74  1950 
donald  b  chew  352  48  8455 
maggie  m  childress  458  78  4378 
wiluam  k  childress  407  74  3522 
philip  b  chilson  543  72  2886 
scott  e  chimelsk!  018  48  8982 
stephen  j  chimelski  013  44  9196 
barbara  e  chine  280  44  3139 
joseph  l  chine,  276  40  8128 
jeffrey  g  chino,  224  90  5891 
alonzochisholm,  247  84  9094 
tommy  l  chmitun  286  44  1399 
george  cho  561  86  1429 
bradley  p  chrisman  447  52  3782 
davids  christensen  529  74  4660 
ronnie  p  christiansen  538  46  2223 
victor  o  christi anson  495  60  0588 
thomas  b  christie  436-86  7943 
john  f  christina  jr  046  46  6371 
james  g  christy  236  96  1632 
rickie  d  chronabery  263  84  0994 
arthur  c  chuck  088  52  7946 
gordon  l  churchill,  sr  546  84  9421 
edward  j  ciardi  137  42  1628 
steven  m  ciccanti  527  96-0859 
wiluam  h  cilek  292  40-8759 
michael  t  cima.  319  44  7111 
jesse  j  citizen  jr,  450  02  6290 
lewis  j  claborn  442  52  6682 
james  e  clanton  585  30  5263 
porter  b  clapp  jr  156  54  1294 
terence  m  clapp  246  94  1012 
wiluam  l  clardy  451  21  7662 
delane  e  clark,  248-08  7292 
george  r  clark.  466  98  9689 
john  n  clark.  294  42  1896 
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LAURENCE  CLARK.  120 «  0429 
HAUL  M  CLARK.  2»7  5«  7152 
REBECCA  M   CLARK.  180  48  2166 
STEPHEN  C  CLARK    113  40  5438 
JANE  E  CLARKE.  31S  «4   1034 
WILUAM  H   CLARKE.  571  92  9135 
BARRETT  J  CLAY   236  »6  7360 
THOMAS  R  CLAY   5«fr  13   1608 
ROBERT  E  CLAYTON  528  68  7588 
MICHAEL  A   CLEVELAND  217  70  3180 
LARRY  J  CUPTON   234  82  8652 
ROBERT  W  CUNE.  24304  8«07 
MICHAEL  W  CLOYD.  162-46  0O7O 
TIMOTHY  N   COAKLEY.  554  02  0317 
JAMES  E.  COATES.  JR.  2S0  9«  0179 
JAMES  N  COATES.  022  40  3825 
MARSHELLG  COBB.  244  08  4874 
CLAUDE  M   COCCHIARELLA    138  38  0042 
WESLEY  E  COCKMAN   277  62  6591 
GLORIA  J  COCKRELL.  425  02  6312 
KEVIN  A  COCOZZOU.  369  66  7663 
HUGH  C  COFTMAN.  268  64  5000 
ROBERT  A.  COGGINS.  II   255  80  0277 
JUUE  B  COHEN   202  42  7551 
RANDAL  L  COHEN.  537  58  0423 
DONALD  M  COHICK    198  42  4980 
CALVIN  R  COKER.  495  54  6033 
GREGORY  W  COKER  408  02  0396 
JAMES  A  COLASACCO.  390  58  5982 
FREDRICK  J  COLCHIN   311  50  1944 
ROBERTS  COLCLASURE.  447  52  5138 
MATTEO  COLELLO   III   007  60  2744 
CHERYL  C  COLEMAN.  419  72  9763 
JERALD  A   COLEMAN   551  96  0284 
JOHN  L  COLEMAN   426  98  6842 
JOHN  P  COLEMAN   223  64  4589 
LARRY  C  COLEMAN   400  75  3540 
THOMAS  A   COLEMAN    115  42  1093 
PATRICK  M   COLEY   495  80  5894 
JAMES  S   COLLIE   413  86  8921 
JOHN  R   COLLIER  JR  424  78  5861 
ZEBEDEE  COLLIER  JR  556  82  2796 
EUGENE  COLLINS.  425  06  8170 
HARRY  S  COLLINS    151  50  5587 
JACQUELINE  M   COLLINS  257  74  2845 
MICHAEL  L  COLLINS.  537  64  0681 
SALVATORE  J   COLLURA.  JR   266  29  6161 
JAMES  T  COl.VIN  JR   280  56  6622 
BILLY  R    CO'^WELL  466  04  4912 
CHARLES  E  CONDER.  JR.  022  36  4981 
KAREN  P  CONDER.  550  02  3358 
JOHN  R  CONDON   II   315  60  2236 
KATHLEEN  M   CONLEY   261   25  0782 
CHARLES  L  CONNELL.  573  92  2613 
JOE  T  CONNELL.  461  78  9713 
THOMAS  M  CONNOR.  380  48  7026 
JOHN  F  CONROY.  143  56  7380 
THOMAS  M  CONROY  JR    141  48  8390 
WILLIAM  F  CONROY   III.  326  54  8800 
MARIA  C  CONST ANTINE.  201  36  4921 
RENEH  CONTRERAS.  526  U   3046 
BILLY  R  COOK.  462  84   1133 
CLARENCE  B  COOK.  JR   249  98  0259 
GARY  L  COOK.  506  80  0893 
LENNY  S  COOK.  545  84  9064 
LESTER  L.  COOKS.  441  52  9940 
DANNY  T  COOLEY   418  64  '.208 
SUSAN  E  COOLEY   425  98  3964 
CHARLES  H  COOPER   293  58  3421 
MELVIN  J  COOPER  JR.  217  54  3322 
STANLEY  W   COOPER  494  56  2993 
VICKI  A  COOPER,  252  04  7807 
GLORIA  A  L  COPELAND  003  44  9959 
JOSEPH  E  COPENHAVER  JR   235  90  9733 
MICHAEL  F  CORDLE.  233  70  8956 
TOMMY  G  CORLEY.451   11  9O70 
SHERRY  L  CORNAY.  097  50  S««6 
DIAN  M   CORNELIUSSEN   563  80  0776 
EDWARD  H   B  CORNELL.  200  42  7095 
JOSE  R  CORREA   583  74  4238 
RICHARD  CORREA.  584  76  5798 
JAMES  P  CORRIGAN.  262  15  5589 
RAMON  CORTES.  582  13  3373 
DONN  P  CORTS.  249  0«  8700 
JEFFREY  L  COSBY   3«5  64   1384 
JOSE  A  COST  AS.  584  70  1914 
LEIGHTON  D  COSTILOW   II.  280  50  8136 
DAVID  LEE  COULLiETTE,  420  82  6055 
STEPHEN  D  COURSEY   320  42  9136 
JOHN  P  COURTNEY  021  48  9116 
OTIS  J  COURVILLE,  437  02  9305 
ANTONIO  A  COVAS.  S83-90  3748 
LOURDES  A  COVAS.  582  23  1214 
POSTERS  COVINGTON.  269  40  2831 
PRISCIL1J\J  COWAN.  439-02  8147 
CLARK  A  COX.  448-46-0133 
CYNTHIA  U  COX.  526  15  4437 
ERNEST  U  COX.  JR  240  70  7678 
LESUEJ   COX.  258  98  1839 
MICKEY  C  COX.  2«5-33  1584 
WILUAM  T   COX.  355  48  9143 
WILUAM  V  COX.  258  92  8236 
ALFRED  C  COXE.  Ill,  522  66  3986 
MARTIN  J  COYNE.  JR.  452  70  6526 
DUANE  R.  COZADD.  511  68  4273 
ADOLPO  COZZONE.  024-48  3195 
WILUAM  L  CRAINE,  518  54  1993 
DANIEL  M  CRAMER.  470-74-0028 
ALISON  R  CRANE.  139-50  2050 
CHARLES  F  CRANE.  543  60  9959 
ROBERT  M  CRAVEN.  529  80-0238 
AUBREY  W  CRAWFORD  249  96  5712 


WUXIAM  A   CRAWFORD  4.57  78  4582 
PAUL  R   CREDIT  007  52  2142 
KKVIN  P  CHEGIER   358  48  8167 
KFRRYS   CRENSHAW  SR   261  86  4512 
IVAN  A    CRF£PO    58.1  48  6339 
GREGORY  N   CRITTENDEN    374  56  7276 
PERSEPHONE  CHIVEU^RI    071   52  3173 
BRUCE  ALAN  CROCKETT  456  88  3120 
JORl  N   CROMWEU.   509  60  6055 
KELLEY  W   CR(X)KS  274  60  7070 
JOHN  J   CROTTY    121  42  0905 
ERASER  B  CROW  JR   493  58  5067 
VINCENT  K   CROW  444  60  1627 
1-TiANClS  P  CROWLEY   018  46  1089 
RICHARD  J   CROWLEY    139  52  5107 
MARK  C  CROWN   331   58  5900 
DENNIS  R   CROWTHER   573  76  8308 
DANA  E   CRl'LL.  527  78  6148 
THURLOW  E  CRUMMFTT  JR  004  52  7772 
CARMELO  CRl'Z    110  52  2105 
ROBERT  A  CRUZ   463  98  1301 
FI'dENED  CSASZAR,  191  44  3705 
KENNETH  R  CUDDEBACK   SR   519  58  6214 
JACK  L  CUDDY    129  42  8250 
ANITA  J   R   CUKR    220  68  2663 
DAVID  L  CULBERTSON   261   25  2046 
CECIL  C  CULBRETH  JR  253  04  8318 
LINDA  E  CULBRETH    228  76  4367 
BARRY  W  CULLINS   223  76  7064 
BRIAN  J   CULLIS,  565  31  9811 
,)USEPH  C  CUUJSON   259  76  8778 
JAMF^  R   CULPEPPER   4  25  04  3904 
RICHARD  I)  Cl'MMlNGS  585  68  6224 
SCOTT  O   rUMMINGS    305  68  0005 
KEVIN  J   CUNNINGHAM,  311  66  4207 
LINDA  M   CUNNINGHAM   557  68  4607 
MAUREEN  n  CUNNINGHAM    194  42  2345 
EDWARD  A  CUHLEY   ,IR,031   36  0867 
KAREN  W   CUHRIE.  160  46  5240 
MICHAEL  P  CURTIS  467   17  8067 
ROBERT  A  CUSANEU.I   262  29  4521 
LLOYD  U  CUSHNIE.  575  46  0628 
WUXIAM  W  CUTRER    III   433  80  1061 
STEVEN  I.  CUTSHAI-.L.  265  39  0400 
THOM.\S  C  CZAJAK   064  44  7895 
KATHIJTEN  R   DALTON    522  68  9«22 
RICHARD  D  DAMA   364  62  9533 
MICHAELS   DAMERON   365  46  8587 
lj\RRY  P  DANIEUS.  237  74  9410 
ROSA  L.  DANIELS.  261  02  9277 
HAUL  L  DARBY    123  46  5939 
ROYCE  H   DASINGER   421  78  5966 
VANCE  A   DAUNHEIMER  022  44  7676 
CHARlJi;  M   DAVENPORT,  464  94   1981 
JAMF.SJ   DAVIDSON,  193  36  1071 
JEfTTiEY  W   DAVIDSON   542  74  0967 
JOHN  D    DAVIDSON   JR    032  38  5054 
WALTER  F   DAVIDSON   056  38  5637 
ALBERT  I.   DAVIS    264  72  0919 
CHARLES  R   DAVIS,  251  96  8766 
DEBORAH  1.  DAVIS  519  60  8851 
DEBORAH  O   DAVIS  377  46  6813 
DON  D  DAVIS,  443  60  2213 
ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  457  94  5639 
JEFT--REY  J    DAVIS,  047  38-6059 
JOHN  M   DAVIS,  JR   431  04  4514 
JOHN  R   DAVIS    177  46  5568 
LOIS  J   DAVIS  431  92  8559 
LOUISA   DAVIS  057  44  7156 
PATRICK  A   DAVIS   215  52  6478 
PHILIP  N   DAVIS,  485  70  3772 
HOOER  L  DAVIS  528  84  4276 
RONALD  H   DAVIS,  280  42  8542 
TIMOTHY  A   DAVIS   312  56  1451 
WALTER  R   DAVIS  JR   267  27  1901 
WILLIAM  J   DAVIS  JR,  264   15  5487 
CAROLE  I.  DAVISSISMANTURK   289  56  0326 
W1U,.IAM  D   DAWKINS,  243  76  9852 
JOHN  V   DAWSON   449  94  4228 
STEPHEN  ELLIS  DAWSON,  526  04  2081 
ERIC  R   DAY   519  64  7451 
BARRY  W    DAYHOFF   218  46  3289 
.SCOTT  K    DEACON    175  46  5054 
JERRY  G    DEAN,  427  04  6611 
MICHAEL  E    DEAN    458  06  2608 
WUXIAM  G   DEAN,  546  74  6496 
BILLY  W    DEAR   467  86  6842 
ROGER  A    DEARMAN    427  92  794S 
GREGORY  J   DEAS  424  SO  0995 
WARREN  F  DEATON    11    242  86  3637 
CHARLES  S   DEAUX   264  39  2324 
GAHYC    DECKER    293  46  5961 
I^UREN  R   DECKER  JR   213  42  1693 
ALBERT  J   DEESE  JR,  420  82  6162 
MARK  A   DEFALCO    16152  6764 
JAMES  DEF"RANK    ill   041  40  4339 
LUCIUS  A    DEGRATE    452  98  9512 
ENRIQUE  G   DEJESUS   583  90  6474 
DALE  L  DEKINDER   443  56  5081 
BHANTLI:Y  D    DELASHMUTT   466  72  9832 
PKRCIVAl.  DELCASTIL1,0    559  62  5698 
ROBERT  D   DELLARINOA   361  50  3102 
MICHAEL  P   DELMAN   577  86  0983 
AIXYN  W   DELWICHE  215  70  7623 
FREDERICK  P   DEMARCO    143  58  0284 
THOMAS  E   DEMBOWSKI   049  42  0319 
ROBERT  E  DEMCHAK   006  44  5824 
GEORGE  V   DENEAULT  007  42  3442 
IJSLIES    DENEAULT    151   54  7779 
RICHARD  H    DENIS    261   88  8056 
BRUCE  C   DENMAN    463  72  8981 
JOEC    DENMON    456  90  3932 


JAMES  T   DENNEY.  JR  418  66  9145 
SCOTT  T  DENNIS.  221  52  4664 
MICHAEL  L.  DENT.  491  62  8252 
DAVID  C   DENTON.  441  80  9949 
JOHN  F  DENTON.  286  56  8669 
WILLIAM  S   DENVER.  463  80  7295 
WILLIAM  G  DENZLER.  225  88  5449 
PETER  DERINO.  156  42-8384 
DON  C  DESROSIERS.  547  70  3772 
PAUL  M   DEVER.  209  44  3650 
VICTORIA  A   DEVER,  216  58  5017 
MICHAEL  J   DEVEHEAUX.  477  54  2022 
MICHAEL  F  DEVINE.  028  48  7566 
HANK  L.  DEVOLU  281  98  1278 
RAKESH  N   DEW  AN.  585  10  9483 
DANIEL  C  DEWOLP.  517  68  3722 
MARCELLA  K  DIANA.  0O2  44  9170 
GERAl-D  DIAZ.  550  23  6174 
JAMES  P  DICHARRY   486-62  2740 
RALPH  J   DICICCO.  JR.  013  52  8969 
DONNA  M  DICKERSON.  499  66  525S 
MICHAEL  E  DICKEY.  156  40  4376 
STEPHEN  W   DICKEY   207  42  7572 
HAULA  J   DICKINSON.  526  94  2450 
RICHARD  J   DICKISON.  535  52  8153 
STEVEN  P  DICKMAN,  350  50  2743 
ROBERTA   DICKMEYER   535  58   1243 
JOSEPH  N  DICKSON.  564  92  2507 
STEPHEN  M   DICKSON.  518  86  1663 
SCOTT  N   DIDRIKSEN.  359  50  4414 
SHARON  S   DIEPPENDEHFER.  Oil  46  5586 
GARY  W   DIERINGER.  453  90  9891 
MARK  E  DIETRICH,  266  25  3081 
STEVEN  M   DIKCIS.  355  50  2791 
JOHN  J   DIUBERTO.  567  04  7763 
JOSEPH  A   DILIBERTO  551-88  5511 
MICHAEL  L  DILLARD.  245  94  4896 
STANLEY  E  DILLEY   329  38  8128 
JERRY  LEE  DILLON,  513  60-6701 
WILUAM  E  DILLOW   280  44  1890 
RICHARD  S   DIMMEL.  476  70  6776 
DAN  J   DINGLER.  255  72  2185 
JEFFREY  A   DINGMAN.  244  04  3569 
FREDERICK  E  DINSMORE  025  42  0162 
RAYMOND  E  DINSMORE   194  46  3847 
SHEILA  K   DISBROW.  074  48  7687 
MICHAEL  J   DISIENO  553  74  5579 
MAYOBANEX  DISLA.  107  38  7517 
BRUCE  A    DITTMYRE    135  46  9701 
DAVID  W   DIXON.  442  62  0492 
WILLIAM  R   DIXON   409  88  9798 
STEPHEN  W   DOAK.  324  44  2051 
ROBERT  M   DOANE.  399-60  6618 
BRIAN  D   DOBBERT.  277  46  9474 
MANOLA  J   DOBBS.  439  98  1190 
RICHARD  G   DOCKEN  JR.  297  50  8310 
RICHARD  K   DOCKERY.  262  19  0657 
DEBORAH  L  DODGE.  251  06  7001 
JOHN  D  DODGE.  585  40  4711 
JEFFREY  C   DODSON.  469  74  0724 
JOHN  P  DOHERTY   457  98  8042 
KATHERINE  A   DOIG.  094  38  7666 
DWAYNE  A  DOLESE.  436  90  4637 
THOMAS  C  DOMBROWSKY.  290  52  2070 
MICHAEL  R   DOMINICK.  231  68  6492 
MARK  J   DONAHUE  265  39  5034 
WILLIAM  P  DONALDSON.  196  42  8423 
MARY  K   DONNELLY.  320  54  2458 
JAMES  L  DONOVAN.  561   13  2120 
SCOTT  J   DORFP,  469  68  7304 
MARTIN  M   DORRIS.  JR.  281  42  3818 
EVELYN  DORSEY.  254  90  1901 
l^WRENCE  A  DOSPIL.  230  76  4174 
BRUCE  E  DOSS.  467-17  3054 
STEVE  R   DOSS.  459  02  1763 
DOUGLAS  K   DOTSON,  532  54  9503 
JANET  L,  DOUGHERTY,  135  50  5974 
MARY  L  DOUGHERTY,  235  80  2392 
BRENTON  F  DOUGLAS,  028  42  4666 
CYNTHIA  DOUGLAS.  466-84  4408 
WILLIAM  O   DOURTE.  III.  467  13  6414 
STEVEN  F  DOWD.  555  96  2298 
MARK  E  DOWHAN.  008  36-0005 
LORENZA  DOWNING.  244  86  9499 
WILUAM  P  DOYLE.  JR,  558  82  0195 
CATHERINE  T  DRADER  458-96  1090 
HENRY  A   DRAIN.  285  54  9409 
DAVID  L  DRAKE.  005  52  3444 
DANIEL  H   DREJZA.  053  44  2710 
DONALD  V   DREW.  461  92-2025 
PAUL  R  DRIES   134  52  7607 
CURTIS  S  DRIGOERS.  248  02  6106 
JEAN  M   DRISCOLL.  206  36  1076 
THOMAS  A  DROHAN,  562  25  3498 
MICHAEL  L  DROLL.  325  40  0127 
DAVID  M   DRUMMOND  233  82  0780 
HARRY  L  DRUTOK,  154  46  4732 
FRANK  H   DRYDEN.  467  78  7374 
JEFFERSON  K   DUBEL,  261  90  2246 
TED  DUBOSE,  248  08  8295 
FREDERICK  G   DUDEK.  026  34  5086 
JON  B  DUDLEY.  042  52  0836 
THOMAS  E  DUDLEY,  JR.  551  98  8641 
PATRICK  H   DUFF  215  70  5449 
COLLEEN  M   DUFFY   476  72  3269 
GREGORY  A  DUFOUR.  468  60  4873 
JOHN  N  DUPRESNE.  027  48-4779 
PAULA  A   DUGAN,  573  02  6004 
GERALD  DUGAS.  436  92  2637 
MICHAEL  P   DUGGAN,  107  50  4973 
JOHN  L   DUHAMEL,  JR,  024  48  3199 
THOMAS  P  DUHON   585  SO  7802 


MARTIN  P.  DUKE.  340-08-2710 

JAMES  A  DULA.  243-82-5903 

ANTHONY  R   DULANEY.  585-04  1783 

KARL  W.  DUMAS.  106-42  5597 

DEBORAH  A   DUMONT.  480-08  4179 

JEFFREY  W  DUNAWAY.  491-S0-92S2 

CHESTER  B  DUNCAN.  JR.  451-90-8363 

CHRISTOPHER  J  DUNCAN.  333-52-3151 

ROBERT  E  DUNCAN.  306-62-2959 

CHRISTOPHER  L,  DUNDON.  051  46-8481 

DOUGLAS  A.  DUNPORD.  543  70-701 1 

LEROY  B  DUNKELBERGER,  II.  545-19  8105 

THEODORE  S.  DUNKLE.  466  08  5118 

RALPH  P  DUNLEVY.  II.  404-64  1159 

THOMAS  B.  DUNMIRE.  JR.  199-36  0352 

DONALD  H   DUNN.  220-66-8172 

TERRY  A  DUNNING.  250-80-8000 

SUZANNE  E  DUNfTPOORMAN.  251   11   2227 

JEFFERY  P  DURAY.  306  56  9841 

JOHN  R  DURRER.  496-60-7958 

THOMAS  R  DURST.  252-76-3275 

DAVID  J  DUTCHER.  395-46-0046 

LEO  O   DUVAL.  002-36-6629 

STEVEN  L  DVORAK.  453  92-5087 

MICHAEL  G   DWYER.  081  48-2023 

BRIAN  M   DYER.  260  92  5332 

WARREN  M   DYER.  464-82  4445 

JOHNNIE  W.  EAMES.  493  48  6558 

ORVILLE  A.  EARL  JR.  293-46-0449 

SHEILA  MILXER  EARLE.  57572  9007 

MELVIN  V   EARLY.  197-42-7602 

MICHAEL  L  EASTMAN.  552-25  1050 

DAVID  A  EASTON.  107-54-8153 

MARK  R  EATON.  423-74-2500 

THEOIXJREW   EATON.  416-78-21 II 

SUSAN  E  EAVES.  460-11   1884 

MICHAEL  E.  EBERT.  515-64-0272 

PETE  A  ECHEVARRIA.  JR.  519-58-2202 

LEWIS  G  ECHOLS.  427-06-4689 

JOHN  M   ECKERLY.  313-64-3215 

RANDY  R  ECKLEY.  487-66  2430 

BRUNO  R.  EDDY,  212-60  3115 

STORM  S  EDDY,  023-42  6647 

GARY  R,  EDELBLUTE.  589-84  5227 

NOBLE  K  EDEN.  435-02-8137 

ROBERT  P  EDINOTON.  315-50  4673 

ROBERT  L  EDLUND.  502-76-6978 

ROLAND  E  EDWARDS.  433  74  7938 

TIMOTHY  J   EGAN.  110-52-6815 

STEPHEN  H  EHLERS.  262  23-4690 

WILUAM  S  EICHELBEROER.  II   218  76  0192 

GENE  P  EIRING.  399-48-2245 

GEORGE  N   EISCHENS.  574-22-3371 

LARRY  D  EKBERG.  549-80  9496 

CECEUA  T  ELDER.  197-52-2103 

GREGORY  D   ELDER.  461-23-9306 

JOHN  H   ELDER.  III.  230-62-7507 

SCOTT  W   ELDER.  141  42  2800 

KARL  L  ELDERS.  358-50-1574 

GERALD  EI .EF ANTE.  157-38-2448 

GARY  L  ELUOTT.  331-54  2790 

MAX  R  ELUOTT,  006-48-0542 

MAYO  J  ELUOTT.  JR.  253-96-3119 

RUSSELL  P  ELUOTT.  JR,  089-52  7170 

JERRY  L  ELLIS.  408-96  4318 

RUTH  E.  ELLIS.  284-54-8647 

THEDA  B  ELUS.  454-78-7852 

DONALD  G  ELLSWORTH.  529-88  8991 

THOMAS  E.  ELMORE.  431-90-9899 

WILUAM  T  ELMORE.  JR.  435-76-5558 

DOUGLAS  W  ELZA.  400-86-1077 

LARRY  A  ELZA.  570-80-5006 

SUSAN  A  EMALA.  216-72-7272 

HENRY  N   EMERSON.  499-52-3345 

FRANK  ENG,  352-46  7704 

KENNETH  N   ENGLESON.  JR.  214-46-7832 

BRIAN  A  ENGLISH.  168-48-0477 

DEREK  HISAO  ENOKl.  575-58-9766 

NEAL  Y  ENOMOTO.  575-64-7835 

SHERI  M.  EPLER.  257-04-2383 

WALTER  W   ERCK.  JR.  143-52-0358 

KEVIN  R  ERICKSON.  390-70-3620 

STEVEN  G   ERICKSON.  550-02-3393 

TENLEY  K  ERICKSON.  131-42-1404 

ERICH  G  ESCHENBURG.  212-58-5442 

WILUAM  J  ESHBAUGH.  215-52-0232 

BROCK  W  BSHLEMAN.  324-52  8389 

JOHN  J.  ESPOSITO.  JR.  228  66-1920 

GARY  M  ESTEE.  561-90-3415 

MICHAEL  C  ESTERS.  480-68- 1111 

BILL  H   ETHERIDGE.  240  78-7649 

JAMES  M.  EUBANKS.  252-80-8568 

EUZABETH  D  EVANS,  425-06-9088 

GARRY  L  EVANS.  522-84-3621 

JAMES  I   EVANS.  409-98-0746 

SIDNEY  L  EVANS,  JR,  557  86-1837 

VAL  J  EVANS.  528-76-5751 

RUSSELL  E  EWAN.  522-80-5070 

CHARLES  W  EYLER.  219-54-1796 

ANTONINO  PABIANO.  283-25  2361 

RICHARD  W  FAEHSE.  437-04-0694 

JOE  E.  PAGAN.  349-46-0076 

LYNN  B  FAHNESTOCK.  168-36-9936 

DONALD  R  FALLS.  542-68-0696 

JOSEPH  J  PALZONE.  034-38-8633 

DANIEL  B  PANT.  040-60-5513 

TIMOTHY  J  PARFEL.  573-92-9015 

LARRY  G  FARMER,  430-96-9155 

WENDELL  D  FARRIS.  412-86-1728 

STEVE  D  FARROW.  250-88-6340 

SHERRY  C  FASCIA.  353  48  4147 

ROBERT  J   FAULK.  338  96  7527 


JOHN  M   FAULKNER   180  52-4782 
PATRICE  I   PAVREAU.  049-48  6253 
GREGORY  L  FAYE.  568  86  0314 
JOHN  B  FEDA.  474  70-9418 
JUDITH  A  FEDDER.  370  64  5552 
MICHAEL  J   FEKULA.  196  50  5065 
LARRY  LEE  PELDER.  518-60  3389 
CONRAD  W   PEUCE.  084  44-8S14 
ROBERT  J   FELIZ  562  86-8862 
MARK  A   FELKEY   335  50-0976 
THOMAS  K   FELLION,  010-40-1639 
RICKY  L  PENNELL.  198  38  3408 
CHARLES  L  PENOGUO,  328-44-8550 
ERICC  PENSTERMAKER,  437  98  4139 
JOHN  H   FEOLE,  373  60  8259 
THOMAS  R   PERKINHOFF,  554  04  2811 
JOHN  V   FERRANTE,  093  36-8144 
PATRICK  S  PERRELL,  576  70  7109 
DAVID  H   PERRIER,  362  58  3378 
RICARDO  A   FERRIS,  105  44-0685 
STEVEN  J   FEUERBACH,  278  48-3528 
EARL  I    PICKEN,  JR.  388  54-6421 
WILUAM  L  FIEDLER.  354-46  9938 
JOSEPHINE  K   FIEDOR.  17144  5706 
ERIC  E  FIEL.  105  52  7226 
BURTON  M   FIELD.  229  94   1495 
CHARLIE  B   FIELDS.  460-06-8018 
WILUAM  H   FIELDS  075-46  6105 
DAVID  B   PILIPPI    155-54-5477 
KENNETH  G   PINCHUM.  JR.  352-50-4714 
DANIEL  FINERAN  024-36  4281 
JEFFREY  D   FINK.  066-40-4869 
GUNTER  FINKENAITER.  506  80  2743 
GLYNN  R   FIRMIN   461   13  7146 
RODNEY  W   FISCHER.  460-19-9774 
FRANKLIN  R.  FISH.  572  02  6336 
MARK  B  PISH,  555  15-4890 
FREDERICK  J   FISHER.  380-54  9696 
KENNETH  G   FISHER.  488  54  9884 
MARVIN  N   FISHER.  484  78  9519 
GEORGES  FISSEL  JR.  215  52  3895 
BRUCE  G   FITCH.  552-68  5350 
GEORGE  F  FITZGERALD.  584  70-0337 
JERRY  A  FITZGERALD.  390  54  7291 
PHIUP  B  FITZJARRELL.  523  78-6127 
DOUGLAS  G  FITZPATRICK.  557  70-5300 
JAMES  L  FITZPATRICK.  564-94-6405 
PHYLLIS  M   FITZPATRICK.  253  98-0407 
MICHAEL  R  FITZSIMMONS.  232  82  442S 
ROBERT  L  FITZSIMMONS.  JR,  145-42-4056 
EDWARD  L  FIX,  484  58  6572 
BRUCE  D  FLAIG,  471  58-5748 
BERNARD  M   FLANAGAN.  097-42-6788 
PATRICK  W   FLANAGAN,  153  40-9309 
ALFRED  J  PLATEAU,  JR.  022-50-0901 
THOMAS  F  FLEMING,  480-78-5705 
JOSEPH  JAY  FLETCHER,  286-52-1038 
TIMOTHY  P  FLETCHER,  305  52  1422 
JAMES  A  FLICKINGER.  312-62-1072 
LAWRENCE  B  FLOYD.  226-94-4485 
LAURA  J   FLY,  453-21-6955 
THOMAS  R   POERTSCH,  297-62  1212 
MILO  V  FOGLE.  494  66  2978 
THOMAS  L  FOLMAR.  266-82-5649 
KEENAN  K   N   FONG,  413-98-9976 
MICHAEL  R   FORCHE.  467  72-0880 
JUDY  A  FORD,  429-86  8926 
USA  A  FORESTER,  386-60-3417 
HECTOR  A  FORESTIER.  584-84  1365 
EFRENV   PORNOLES.  461  23-9067 
JAMES  W   FORSYTH.  JR.  155-52  2998 
ROGER  A   FORSYTH.  556-80  9977 
MARK  P  POSTER.  153-62-5606 
THOMAS  R.  FOSTER.  445  56-0723 
WILUAM  J   FOSTER.  53042-3881 
TIMOTHY  P  POTINOS.  523-66-8217 
GARY  W  POUNTAINE.  088-48  9513 
KITTY  L  FOWLER.  465-02  7984 
STEVEN  D  FOWLER.  562-68-0264 
STEPHEN  M   POWLKES.  256-80-0089 
MICHAEL  E  POX.  252-11  5333 
TERRENCE  E  POX.  027-36-3427 
WILUAM  J   POX.  177  46-0724 
JEFFERY  D  FRALEY.  402-94-1260 
LYNNETTE  M   FRANCHl.  127-52  5774 
DAVID  B  FRANCIS.  433  74-4996 
DIANA  E  FRANCOIS.  539-62-8163 
PRANK  FRANCOIS.  IV.  230-84-6630 
GEORGE  K.  FRANCOIS.  JR.  036  36  4553 
RICHARD  C  FRANCONA.  183-42-8426 
THOMAS  PRANKENFIELD.  207  40-3512 
JEFFREY  G   PRANKUN.  518  74  1411 
MARVIN  R  PRANKUN.  432-94-9498 
TODD  R   PRANTZ.  478  76-0067 
TERRY  A   FRANZ.  416-92-9425 
CHRISTOPHER  J   FRASER.  008  42  7475 
LESUE  C  PRAZE,  338  40-6955 
JEANNE  L  PRAZIER.  538-52-9097 
ROB  L  FRAZIER,  527-21   1961 
WILUAM  L  FRAZIER.  266-80-5517 
MICHAEL  G  FREDERICKS,  042-52-9476 
DAVID  W  FREEMAN,  347-52-8146 
JAMES  P  FREEMON,  318-38-0703 
DAVID  L  FREES,  425  1 1  8393 
DEBRA  A   FREISLEBEN   418-84  0240 
DOUGLAS  L,  FRENCH,  215  70-9876 
HERBERT  L  FRENCH,  265-25-5119 
WILUAM  R   FRENIERE,  585-66-4673 
MICHAEL  T  FRIEDLEIN.  325-52  3931 
ROY  J   FRIEDMAN.  576-68  3784 
WILUAM  J   FRIMPTER.  152  44  3S54 
CYNTHIA  L  FRISVOLD.  473-76  8082 


RONNY  D  FRITZ.  475  70-6498 
ROGER  L  PROMM.  57a-90-SM5 
RAFAEL  PRONTAURA.  &84-15-5141 
ROBERTS   FROST.  576-72  3348 
DALE  W   PRY.  532-63  5862 
MICHAEL  E  PRY.  400-70-8551 
CARLOS  L  PRYE.  JR.  433-88-9538 
HAROLD  W   PRYE.  JR.  386-44-3054 
JOHN  C  PRYE.  SR.  105-48-8786 
RICHARD  A.  FRYER.  JR.  033-42-8123 
ROBERT  C  PUERBRINGER  317-M-M71 
THOMAS  K   FUKAWA  558-06  3531 
JAMES  H   PULD.  059-38  9509 
KENT  L  FULLER   365-04  2038 
WILUE  D  C  FULLER.  JR   349-86  3710 
MICHAEL  A  FUNK.  431  98-6367 
STEVEN  CARL  FUNK.  526  78-0056 
RONALD  W   PURR.  448-08  8076 
ROBERT  P  GADDY   570-90  3866 
TIMOTHY  P  GAPPNEY,  621-66-3276 
PATRICIA  M   GAOUO,  36145-0183 
GEORGE  R  GAGNON,  452  25-9628 
LAWRENCE  J  GAGNON,  II   278-43-8«38 
GREGORY  D  GAINES,  248-80-6884 
BRYAN  G  GALBREATH   537  58-6807 
ALAN  C  GALE,  267-88-6763 
JAMES  D  GALLAGHER,  018-46-4979 
THOMAS  J   GALLAGHER,  196  46  9868 
PHILIP  H   GALLAHAN   225  86  3873 
JAMES  M  GALLAHER  401  68  6504 
DANIEL  P  GALLANT,  344  40  8637 
RICHARD  J  GALLANT,  032  42-3407 
DEBORAH  C  GALLO    173  42  8618 
JOHN  P  GAMBLE,  278  48-6986 
MICHAEL  K  GAMBLE.  226-88  5047 
TIMOTHY  J  GANNON   557  74-8270 
MICHAEL  J  GARBER.  III.  184  48  1108 
FRED  N  GARCIA.  530  66-0437 
JAMES  F  GARCIA.  394-64-3918 
MANOLOD  GARCIA.  281-61  2478 
MARY  C  GARCIA.  449-06  7680 
REBECCA  J  GARCIA,  660-04  6432 
PETER  H  GAHCIANUNEZ.  663  92  6627 
MICHAELC  GARDINER.  529  13  1344 
EDGAR  K   GARDNER   191  36  8409 
RODNEY  V  GARDNER.  628  88-5503 
WAYNE  C  GARDNER.  419-62  2601 
FRANK  G  GARFIELD.  538-64  9966 
JERRY  L.  GARUNG   287-42  8188 
RALPH  W  GARMAN  277  52-0652 
DAVID  A  GARNER.  573  96  3143 
JEFFERY  R  GARNER.  42088  6992 
DALE  L  GARRETT.  282  50  6666 
RANDALL  F  GARRETT  219-62-0294 
MILTON  R  GARRIS.  238-88  2609 
JOHNNY  D  GARRISON.  416-60  6036 
MARTHA  A  GARRISON   249  19  3474 
DEBORAH  GARY.  187  46  2569 
ROBERTO  GARZA,  362-64  8713 
GREGORY  S  GASKILL,  238  83  4688 
MICHAEL  E  GATHRIGHT   226-82  9700 
DAVID  L  GATTINGER,  432  06  9327 
STEPHEN  A  GAUDIN,  299  62  8366 
HOWARD  C  GAY,  227-66-6657 
RICHARD  J  GAYDOS,  JR,  170  40  8909 
JAMES  E  GAZUR,  274-64  8625 
DARREL  D  GEBERT  346-48-0368 
BRUCE  J  OEBHARD,  526-27  2580 
DAVID  B  GEBHARDT  527  83-6114 
JOHN  R   GEE,  224-84  1870 
STEVEN  L  GEER,  577  76  5650 
SANDRA  J   GELLNER,  642  68  6147 
JAMES  L  GENTEMANN   III,  029  48-3275 
GARY  L  GENTRY,  503-62  2657 
BRUCE  L  GEORGE,  055  38  1372 
JONATHAN  D  GEORGE,  306  68  4350 
GARRETT  D  GEORGES,  131  36  6769 
WILUAM  P  GERDEMANN,  310  66  6631 
ROBERT  L,  GERHART  516  74  3601 
WILUAM  H  GERVAIS,  501  60  2168 
WILUAM  M  GETTER  657  98-8946 
STEVEN  R  GHAZALAH   646-06  3974 
DAVID  A  GHOST,  173  46-0077 
LOUIS  J  GIAMELLE,  129  60  7206 
DAVID  G   GIBBS  319  62  5663 
GARY  W  GIBBS.  466-88  1877 
HERBERT  L  GIBBS.  247-06  3390 
ROBERT  G  GIBSON   261  31  8413 
WILUAM  J  GIBSON   116  44-0172 
ROBERT  A  GIERARD.  377  70  7689 
MARK  W  GIERINGER.  432  16  8784 
JOHN  W  GIESE  457  92  3085 
MARKS  GIGUO   261  49  9532 
GAIL  M   GILBERT  002  46  6864 
ROBERT  M   GILBERT  562  80-6213 
WILUAM  E  GILBERT   123  46-8731 
JAMES  J   GILBOY.  186  48  6866 
REGINA  S  GILES.  267  84  7843 
JOHN  J  GILL  223-83-4727 
TIMOTHY  C  GILL  464-82  8567 
MARK  A  GILLESPIE.  301  68  5094 
DAVIDS  GILLETTE.  562  37  1616 
BRUCE  L  GILLMAN,  060-48  9872 
HENRY  J  OILMAN   386  68  2330 
ROBERT  J   GILMORE  056  38  9633 
BARBARA  A  GILROY,  067  46-1539 
RUSSELL  M  GIMMI,  177  63  9681 
MICHAEL  R  GIPSON,  407  74-6868 
DAVID  N   GIRMAN,  284-66  3492 
SHEILA  A  GISCOMBE.  027  34  3601 
JEFFREY  A  GITTENS.  122  48  4342 
STEPHEN  A  GIUUANO  459  21^)048 
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BARBARA  L.  GLASGOW   206  44  «640 
MARGARET  A   GLASGOW    526  37  5217 
JEPFERY  R  GLASS  310  60  8149 
CHRISTOPHER  L  GLAZE.  249  21   1777 
NORMA  E  GLAZE.  263  27  8133 
ANTHONY  O  GLENN   524  86  0515 
ROBERTS  GLENN   414  94  9511 
JOHN  W  GLESSNER.  030  SO  0219 
DAVID  G  GLISSON   255  94  1141 
CHRISTIAN  M   GLOMBIK   219  72  6466 
AARON  D  GLOVER   214  64  4315 
GREGORY  D  GLOVER  537  58  1528 
RUSSELD  GLOVER  507  62  2662 
WILLIAM  E  GLOVER  JR  463  08  4372 
LEO  A  GLUNK.  JR.  215  76  2459 
DIANE  M   GNUSCHKE.  006  50  0877 
RICHARD  C  GOAD.  412  02  1289 
DAVID  J  OOBLE.  380  54  6120 
ZENON  C  GOC.  318  561400 
JAMES  A  OODPREY.  568  68  1262 
WILLIAM  H  GODFREY   014  36  6203 
ERNESTO  GOENAGA.  156  38  5500 
DOUGLAS  G  GOERING   448  60  4535 
MARK  A  GOPP.  401  86  7401 
ROBERT  E.  GOFF  453  82  8017 
CRAIG  S  GOHEEN   514  58  5770 
JEFFREY  P  GOLDMAN   073  46  1467 
JAMES  T  GOLDSMITH   449  23  0792 
GREGORY  A  GOMEZ.  522  86  6898 
Jl!AN  M  GONZALES  464  08  7178 
JOHN  E.  GOOCH   375  50  6437 
DOUGLAS  U  GOOD    176  46  6340 
DONALD  F  GOODALE.  110  38  2524 
CRAIG  C  GOODBRAKE.  346  48  7455 
ROGER  W  GOODMAN   231  80  4029 
JAMES  U  GOODSON   305  56  5773 
WILUAM  L  GOODWIN  010  40  7001 
JEROME  M   GORDON.  506  60  3372 
ROBERT  L  GORIX3N   571  92  6293 
FRANK  GORENC  398  70  1011 
DENNIS  J  GORMAN    192  46  4776 
RL'SSELL  L  GOHRELL,  522  64  5013 
ARYEA  GOTTUEB   435  76  0127 
JOHN  W  GOTTLIEB  336  50  3947 
JEFFRY  A  GOUGE.  321  52  3555 
KURTS  GRABEY    181  42  7616 
JAMES  GRACE.  JR   383  62  373u 
ROBERT  E  GRAETER.  451  90  5688 
DONALD  K   GRAF    188  46  8284 
STEPHEN  D  GRAF   127  .18  1249 
DEAN  A  GRAHAM    196  38  4754 
JAMES  E  GRAHAM   587  72  7879 
KATHY  S  GRAHAM   427  19  7979 
THOMAS  S  GRAHAM   228  84   1406 
WILUAM  M  GRAHAM.  423  62  5654 
MATTHEW  P  GRANDALSKI    183  34  6140 
MELINDA  W  GRANT  072  54  3514 
WILLIAM  E  GRANT  262  58  0579 
MARK  W  GRAPER   549  25  4004 
RICHARD  U  GRASSE  575  74   1560 
TIMOTHY  C  GRASSO  216  64  6186 
DAVID  C  GRAVES  542  60  7256 
RONA1J3  L  GRAVES.  446  54  5897 
RICHARD  W  GRAVETTE  496  62-4000 
DAVID  L  GRAY   267  04  8167 
JACQUEUNE  L  GRAY    244  02  4400 
STEPHEN  A  GRAY  499  52  1837 
MICHAEL  D  GRAYSON   048  50  2201 
BRUCE  C  GREAT  A.  531  58  2706 
GORDON  S  GPEEN   518  70  7498 
GUY  R  GREEN   340  36  7659 
JEFFRY  D  GREEN   263  96  7708 
JIM  J   GREEN  449  90  7520 
JOHN  C  GREEN.  218  44  4467 
KARRY  A  GREEN   214  58  5295 
PHILLIP  G  GREEN   451  08  3836 
STEVE  G  GREEN.  527  08  3610 
THOMAS  G  GREEN  561  02  8981 
JOSEPH  E  GREENAWALT  270  50  8282 
CHERYL  K  GREER.  258  72  8488 
JAMES  M  GREER.  456  02  7342 
JOHN  M  GREESON   240  90  4684 
BIL  I   GREG.  041  60  2428 
WILLIAM  G  GREGORY  075  48  5454 
DONALD  R  GREIMAN  468  70  3261 
ANNE  M   GRENIER   296  52  6632 
JOE  L  GRIBBiJ:.  461  23  2828 
GREGORY  L.  GRICE.  457  92  7919 
RANDALL  E.  GRICIUS.  364  70  8407 
RAYMOND  J  GRIENKE.  479  54  5278 
MICHAELJ  GRIFFIN    175  44  9715 
HARRIET  A.  GRIFFITH.  225  64  2738 
JOHN  T  GRIFFITH   III  443  52  5799 
LAURA  L.  GRIFFITH   267  31  58*3 
PAUL  E  GRIFFITH.  279  44  3620 
THOMAS  E  GRIFFITH    152  50  2879 
THOMAS  J  GRIFFITH.  571  8«  7861 
RENE  J  ORIPOU  26204  6035 
JAMES  H  GRIGSBY.  JR   257  98  8«42 
DEAN  R.  GRIMES.  275-42  0639 
MALCOLM  D  GRIMES.  229  88  6240 
JOHN  D  GRINOER.  JR.  092  46  2905 
RODNEY  J  GRISHAM.  005  54  8427 
ROBERT  W  GROMAN.  527  25  8285 
CHARLES  M  GROOVER  228  90  0439 
DANIEL  E.  GROSE.  474-58^105 
MICHAELJ  GROSS.  471  64  7256 
ALDOP  GROSSI.  010-40-2118 
TIMOTHY  G  GROSZ.  465-94-0538 
JOHN  W  GRUBB.  187  46-9275 
KARL  R.  GRUNER.  55»  39  2644 
SCOTT  L  GRUNWALD  391  46  9539 


THOMAS  Ci   CilFRIN   015  42  9369 
FRANCISCO  R  GUERRERO   583  76  2151 
LOUISE  M    GUIDA    527   27  0017 
J(.1HN  A   OUILLORY    433  82  8155 
WILLIAM  F   Cil'IN    416  76  9199 
JEFFREY  D  UUINN.  557  74  9972 
RODNEY  J   GUINN  445  48  8481 
DANNY  I.  GULLETT   235  80  5961 
JERRY  D   GUUJON    480  68  6969 
JACK  <■  GUNDRUM   5(1«  80  3931 
GREGG  H   OUNSCH   501   86  2382 
ROGER  D  GUSTAt-SON   294  56  8796 
STANLEY  S  GUSUKUMA  576  66  2.382 
PETER  A  OUTER    117  46  7811 
DAVID  W  GUTHRIE   469  68  8099 
LINDSAY  D  GUY    143  44  3336 
PRENTISS  I   Ol'YTON   387  46  4704 
JOHN  W   GUZAK    170  40  0724 
MICHAEL  W   GUZMAN   560  08  2076 
JAMES  I.   GWINN    233  78  5020 
JAMES  T    HAAS.  129  .)8  2609 
WADE  J   HABSHEY   JR   443  54  1114 
STEPHEN  B   HACKFrrr   263  96  7239 
LUCINDA  M   HACKMAN    264  21    1396 
KURTD  HACKMEIER   380  60  6172 
LEEO    HAEFNKR   476  70  3466 
ERNIE  H    HAENDSCHKE  338  50  2828 
GREGORY  1.   HAOERMAN    267  43  8426 
GARY  A    HA(;IJ;H   421  80  3863 
ROBERl   .1    HAil-EY    209  50   1679 
DAVID  I,   HAINES.  228  So   J378 
HENRY  A   HAISCH   JR   332  54  6097 
TIMOTHY  D  HALDERMAN   527  94  3069 
JAMES  M    HALDERSON   429  06  5191 
WIU.IAM  C   HAIJ:.  JR.  263  96  7844 
[)AN1FL  E    HAIXY    127  38  6773 
CHRISTOPHER  W   HAU.   105  46  0599 
JEI-T-'REV  M    HALL  458  98  8159 
MICHAEL  C    HAU-   479  68  4798 
RICHARD  P  HALi    434  (14  0584 
RICKY  L  HALL.  417  70  4327 
SUZANNE  E   HALL,  177  44  0235 
WILLIAM  D   HAIX  243  88  8304 
CHRISTINE  HALLIOAN   561  88  5858 
ROBERT  W    HALVERSON    474  62  9702 
JACQUES  H   HAMANN   007  .54  6439 
MICHAELJ   HAMERLY   096  46  3426 
L.'\RRY  c;   HAMILTON   256  80  7664 
PAUL.I   HAMILTON   092  38  8301 
ROGER  D   HAMILTON   JR  375  68  0607 
THOMAS  M   HAMILTON,  217  70  7371 
BONITA  HAMORSKY    177  46  3755 
KURT  A   HAMPTON  303  66  8651 
GLENN  T   HANBEY   537  58  6951 
JOHN  G   HANCOCK   382  46  5320 
REGIS  T   HANCOCK    171  48  9963 
STANLEY  R   HANFT   523  66  9004 
JOEL  D   HANIPllRI)   339  40  7S67 
JOHN  L   HANIGAN   090  50  3180 
WAYNE  .^    HANKAMMF.R   341  48  1154 
SUSAN  L  HANKEY   216  46  3070 
JAMES  P   H.ANLEY    043  52   1721 
CLYDE  D  HANLIN.  585  32  8727 
JAMES  D   HANNAH   418  78  1662 
MICHAELJ    H.^NRATTY    219  70  0989 
JOAN  C   HANSEN   352  44  0371 
TODD  M   HANSEN.  390  62  8569 
ROBERT  W   HANSON   25!  86  3841 
TIMCITHY  J    HANSON   218  58  4830 
BARBARA  A    HARDEN    159  44  9235 
DARRYL  K   HARDERN   037  30  3653 
ARTHUR  C   HARDIN   461  04  6954 
EUGENE  W   HARDY    III   231  82  2688 
WARREN  E   HARDY   551  90  8017 
GEORGE  HARGROVE   247  92  6019 
KAREN  D   HARGROVE   248  11  8137 
THOMAS  R   HARKNESS   266  94  3232 
VAN  E   HARL.  349  50  8745 
JOSEPH  N    HARLAN    JH    267  06  0165 
MARK  D   HARLAND   399  56  1339 
RONAIX)  J    HARLOW    199  50  2085 
THOMAS  E   HARMAN  JR   487  58  7251 
lj\NCE  A   HARMEYER   388  54  4013 
DEWEY  E   HARMS   422  72  3146 
WUXIAM  W   HARNESS   554  70  0217 
CHARLES  B   HARPER   456  98  5065 
JAMBi;  T  HARPER   479  70  5129 
FERRY  A    HAHPOOL.  491   64    1044 
WILLIAM  E   HARRELL   253  80  9744 
MAUREEN  R   HARRINGTON   029  38  8759 
MICHAELJ    HARRINGTON   003  46  9998 
SCOTT  D   HARRINGTON,  655  92  0570 
THOMAS  F   HARRINGTON    197  44  8974 
WHJ.IAM  E   HARRINGTON  071  40  5674 
HAROLD  HARRIS   245  68  1992 
LINDA  S    HARRIS    463  91:  5464 
MARKS   HARRIS  561    15  8004 
ROBERT  E   HARRIS   446  42  1323 
TOMMY  D   HARRIS  551  58  1450 
WILLIAM  S    HARRIS   465    13  0463 
YOLANDA  R   HARRIS  073  48  6622 
JAMES  A   HARRISON   II   434  82  1700 
JOSEPH  N   HARRISON   JR   534  44  3245 
KIM  B    HARRISON    109  50  7587 
WIIJJAM  A    HARRISON    454  74  8809 
KAREN  1.    HARROWER   028  40  8204 
DAVID  (■    HART    225  64  .5637 
ORAGG  1    HART   464  96  2553 
RANDALLS   HART  509  58  9035 
TIMOTHY  B   HART   278  56  7417 
MICHAEL  A    HARTLEY    420  84  3333 
PAULG    HARTLEY    247    17-4777 


ALAN  F  HARTMAN   335  40  0089 
DAVID  F  HARTMAN   578  68  7146 
MICHAEL  P  HARTMANN.  505  66  4083 
CARY  B   HARVEY   553  60  3335 
CHARLES  B   HARVEY   04O  48  9843 
DIANNA  B   HARVEY   460  11  8249 
H   L  HARVEY   267  96  8126 
RANDALL  L   HARVEY    585  70  4197 
RANDOLPH  J    HARVEY    299  50   1390 
RONALD  E.  HARVEY   521  86  9990 
EDWARD  R    HARWELL.  128  42  6603 
DALEE  HASH.  220  52  5777 
JAMES  D   HASH   310  60  7405 
LAWRENCE  H   HASKELL.  531  58  4289 
MARK  B   HASKELL.  348  44  ?744 
WAYNE  L  HASKINS   245  74  8051 
JEFFREY  A   HASLER.  360-50  4942 
BERNARD  W   HASSON   465  06  1900 
ROBERT  L  HASTIE.  200  42  3723 
STEPHEN  C   HATHEWAY.  198  40-1724 
JAMES  H   HAUGEN.  527  74  3564 
MICHEU;  V   HAUSER   293  46  4966 
LESLIE  M   HAUSSE.  436-08  5120 
BRENT  A   HAWKINS.  450  98  8393 
CARL  A   HAWKINS.  546  92  1558 
RONALD  D  HAWN.  424  78  2095 
DALE  E  HAWTHORNE.  288  62  4799 
SCOTT  D   HAY.  503  78   1221 
CLARENCE  R   HAYES.  237  96  3827 
GRANT  L  HAYES.  482  64  9663 
SARAH  G   HAYES.  255  88  8685 
THOMAS  M   HAYES  457  92  1642 
GREGORY  L.  HAYMAN   281  56  8251 
DENNIS  H   HAYNES.  240  90  3170 
PETER  L.  HAYS.  019  44  1840 
DAVID  A   HAZELIP.  412  92  6928 
BRENDA  L  HAZELRIG   424  78  8310 
JOE  B   HAZELWOOD.  JR.  238  94  8533 
MICHAEL  A   HEABERLIN   521  98  8509 
MARK  A   HEADBERG   002  36  7360 
CHRISTOPHER  R   HEADLEE.  166  46  1066 
DANIELS  HEALYJR    121  48  1283 
JOHNT  HEANEY   JR.  036  28  4971 
JAMES  E   HEATH   446  46  3370 
MARK  S   HEBEIN.  518  76  3608 
JAMES  E  HEBERT  023  34  8859 
LEE  G   HECKMAN  JR.  186  38  3313 
BONNY  F   HEET   237  90  2976 
MARK  HEGARTY    160  52  3442 
RAYMOND  J   HEGARTY   II   424  78  0012 
JEANETTEG   HEIDMANN   271  44  9414 
GARY  L  HEIN.  420  78  0974 
ROLAND  T  HEINING.  304  68-4929 
DAVID  A   HEINRICHS.  002  52  2886 
KURT  R   HEINZ.  160  46  3954 
VICTOR  M   HELBLING.  329  50  6458 
MICHAEL  R   HELMS.  445  58  1889 
SUSAN  J   HELMS,  542  74  0053 
STEVEN  W   HELVESTON.  415  11-6223 
THOMAS  L  HENDERSHOT  078  38  0910 
HEIDI  F  HENDERSON.  290  50  3362 
HERBERT  H   HENDERSON.  JR.  019  50  3583 
FRANCIS  L  HENDRICKS.  171  48  9923 
ALICE  E  HENK.  138  56  7411 
DANIEL  W   HENKEU  359  48  3681 
CLAUDE  M  HENNESSEY.  267  02  0765 
ALAN  W  HENRY   516  70  7840 
JESSIEJ   HENSLEY.  JR.  409  90  5852 
EDWARD  H    HENSON   408  80  6353 
PAUL  L  HEPLER.  208  40-0882 
GREGORY  D   HERBERT.  364  64  1323 
CASHER  M   HERD.  JR.  419  66  7008 
RANDY  S   HERD.  251  90  3015 
DAVIDS  HERMANN.  541  62  8477 
EDGAR  R   HERNANDEZ  457  98  8158 
ENRIQUE  G   HERNANDEZ.  266-25-3847 
JOSEM   M   HERNANDEZ.  458  74  2900 
RICARDO  HERNANDEZ.  502  66  8816 
SALVADOR  HERNANDEZ   583  76  9231 
LYNN  A   HERNDON.  262  39  8024 
ROJELIO  HERRERA.  JR.  458  04-2418 
WALTER  H   HERRERA.  434  98  0377 
JAMES  W   HESS.  JR.  206  44  1228 
FHANCIS  G   HESSE.  508  56  4760 
DUWAYNE  P  HEUPEL.  473  66  3282 
RICHARD  J   HEWER.  371  54  2664 
CATHY  F   HEWITT   315  56  9455 
JIMMIEC    HIBBS.  246  90  0267 
ELAINE  M    HICKEY.  048  46  0788 
RONNIE  C   HICKS.  510  62  0500 
SAMUEL  R   HICKS.  287  56  6050 
ROBERT  L  HIGGINBOTHAM.  224  82  7063 
DAN  O  HIGGINS.  453  88  8207 
JOHN  A   HIGGINS,  226  84  4728 
ROBERT  E  HIGHLAND.  290  50  6202 
JEFFREY  P  HIGHTAIAN  026  46  3796 
MARK  J   HILBURN   243  90  3891 
ANITALOUISES  HILL.  526  04   1048 
CLIFTON  HILL.  458  96  8482 
DONALD  A    HILL.  554  72  3367 
HUBERT  H   HILL.  JR   223  56  4445 
JUDSON  K   HILL.  416  84  4589 
SHARON  R   HILL.  087  44  6017 
WILEY  L  HILL,  449  84  3101 
DENNIS  F   HILLEY    217  66  2326 
FRED  W   HILLS,  263  59  0052 
JEFFERY  C   HILTON   231  94  7202 
MARK  L  HINCHMAN  506  76  7839 
DAVID  M    HINDT  480  70  1021 
ANTHONY  L  HINEN,  557  31  5897 
GAIL  ANN  HINESLEY   571  82  2832 
DEBRA  A   HINSON  017  50  4318 
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STEVY:  L  HITCHCOCK,  284  54  8255 

TOMMY  D   HIXON.  431-04  2573 

VICTOR  L.  HNATIUK.  149-54-9453 

EVAN  J   HOAPIU.  523-08  9522 

STEVEN  E  HOAR.  002-52-5814 

MARK  E  HOBBA.  188  44-2592 

DEBORAH  A.  HOBOOOD.  256  98-5452 

CAROLYN  C  HODGE.  460-88  2481 

OLUE  HODGE,  JR.  443-52-3439 

THOMAS  C   HODGE.  355  38  8193 

GARY  W   HODGES.  247-88  3336 

MICHAEL  E.  HODOKIN.  522  68  7164 

GERALD  E  HOEFLEIN.  380  48-8133 

PETER  F  HOENE.  474.80-6773 

STEVEN  E  HOFMANN.  228-88  5550 

GREGORY  L.  HOOAN.  267  55  9995 

JAMES  P  HOGAN.  163-42  2983 

TERRY  L.  HOGAN.  316-62  6258 

TOMMIE  G   HOGAN.  460  76  8520 

MICHAEL  R   HOOGE.  451  86  0401 

DANIEL  J   HOIDA.  524-88-7114 

DARRELL  H   HOLCOMB.  403  88  5995 

MARK  A   HOLDERMAN.  55502  2461 

THOMASJ   HOLDSWORTH.  157  46  5556 

JAMES  P  HOLLAND.  404  76  7777 

KENNETH  L  HOLLAND,  432-08  8855 

KENNETH  F  HOLLENBECK   499  64  5843 

GERALD  A   HOLLERAN.  058-46-0799 

RONALD  D  HOLLIBAUGH.  516  60  2533 

MINER  E  HOLLOWAY   II.  294  42  6525 

RONALD  MCKINLEY  HOLLOWAY.  264  21   247 

DAVID  L  HOLMAN.  533  50-3429 

MICHAEL  A   HOLMES.  555  37  7382 

REGINALD  C   HOLMES.  052  54  0393 

WILLIAM  H   HOLMES.  257  74  0657 

DOUGLAS  L  HOLROYD.  574  22  0223 

JOHN  O   HOLT  JR.  468  70  2699 

KENNETH  E  HOLTZMAN.  211  40  6706 

DANIEL  M   HOLWEGNER.  501  62  1847 

ANGELA  M.  HOLZAPFEL.  553  04  7814 

JUDY  K.  L  HONEA.  509-60  5823 

DAVID  A  HONEY.  221-32  9408 

WALTER  M   HOOKER.  242  98  5243 

JOEL  W.  HOOKS.  467-02-7629 

ROSEMARY  HOON.  390  60  1563 

JEFFREY  D  HOOPER.  208  36  8500 

JAMES  M  HOOTEN.  422-68-9980 

PAULA  J  HOOVER.  303-58  1498 

GARY  S.  HOPKINSON    171  40  0081 

LELANDC  HORN.  455-04  4110 

RAYMOND  L.  HORN.  435-96-0458 

RICHARD  E  HORNBEAK.  400  92  1696 

FRANCIS  A.  HORNE.  392  42  5606 

LAWRENCE  D  HORNER.  282-42  2474 

NANCY  A   HORNUNG.  275  56  8521 

RONALD  G   HORTON.  446-60  0781 

ROY  E  HORTON   III.  523-98  7267 

STEVE  W   HORTON.  419-58-4202 

LARRY  W   HOSE.  217-58-3934 

JOHN  R  HOSKINS.  379-58-2034 

THOMAS  O  H  HOTCHKISS.  260  74  7479 

PAUL  G   HOUGH.  501-82-0083 

EKJUGLAS  P  HOUSTON.  404.88-8707 

SUSAN  N   HOUSTON.  203-464813 

HARROLD  P  HOVEY.  297-64  3914 

ROBERT  L.  HOWALD.  358  40-0081 

ANA  M   HOWARD.  213-66-2871 

CHARLES  A   HOWARD.  395  62  5303 

MICHAELJ   HOWARD.  401  74-5260 

WILLIAM  M   HOWARD    123  44  8652 

JOHN  HOWE.  124-38-8244 

CHARLES  R   HOWELL.  405  686547 

DAVID  B  HOWELL,  161  52-0688 

ROBERT  A  HOWELL  424  82  1226 

RONALD  H   HOWERTER,  467  88-1798 

HEATH  J  ROWLAND.  103  36  5059 

BLAINE  M  HOY.  143  40-8014 

TIMOTHY  J   HOY.  507-60-8716 

MARK  HRYHORCHUK,  453-04  2603 

DEBORA  B   HUBBARD.  031  44   1820 

GARY  L  HUBBARD,  240-82-5248 

MONTORIA  HUBBARD.  427-04-8108 

SYLVESTER  HUBBARD.  587-64  2571 

IDWARD  T  RUBER.  085-36-4976 

TERRY  A  HUBER.  583-80-4297 

PAUL  O  HUBERTY.  47068  3503 

DONALD  R   HUCKLE,  JR.  557  27  4700 

JARRETTJ   HUDN  ALL  434686989 

DAVID  L  HUDSON,  424  66  4991 

DONALD  J   HUDSON.  023  48-6859 

GERALD  R  HUDSON.  449-92-0787 

WAYNE  E  P  HUDSON.  247  78-6062 

KENNETH  B  HUFF.  522  76  2851 

LAURA  A  HUFF.  143-50-7713 

PETER  C  HUGHES.  297-44-9624 

WILUAM  G   HUGHES.  II.  159-50  2054 

DENNIS  R   HUGO.  279  58  4822 

RICHARD  S  HUHN,  573-82-0452 

JEFFREY  B  HUKILL  040-52  7681 

BARNEY  G  HULSEY,  420-72-8560 

KAREN  A  HUMBER,  587  80-6232 

DAVID  M   HUMPERT,  540-52  1849 

MARK  C  HUMPHREY,  257-90-5500 

KIRBY  P  HUNOLT.  491-64-4007 

DANIEL  R  HUNSINGER.  255-86-9990 

BENJAMIN  R   HUNSUCK.  462-08  7035 

DONALD  E.  HUNSUCK.  217-64  7793 

MICHEALS  HUNSUCKER.  237-92  2015 

CHARLES  A   HUNT.  218-76-4567 

PATRICIA  K  HUNT.  507-78  1607 

RONALD  S  HUNT.  239-82  2543 

THOMAS  P  HUNT.  523  98-7447 
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DENNIS  N   HUPRICH.  283-54-6964 
PAULB  HURDLE.  JR.  228-76-1596 
MAUREEN  J   HURLEY.  006-60-0444 
MARK  D.  HiniOWITZ.  671-88-0090 
JAMES  C  HURST,  432-04-8589 
DEBRA  K   HURT,  501-64-9884 
JONATHAN  H   HUSSEY   564-80-9930 
MARK  R  HUSSEY    106  44-0580 
JERRY  T  HUTCHERSON  440-62  3709 
KEITH  A  HUTCHESON,  368-64-6454 
ROBERT  N   HUTCHINGS,  JR.  529-72-6074 
THOMAS  C  HUTCHINGS.  254-74-0328 
KENNETH  J   HUXLEY.  383-60-0663 
PHILUP  8  HYDE.  463-86-6300 
MICHAELJ   lACAMPO.  283-56-5219 
MICHAEL  K   INMAN.  238-90-9772 
GEORGE  R   IRELAND.  224-800179 
RALPH  O  IRWIN.  226-78-6362 
BOBE   ISAACSON   267  17-9223 
CHARLES  D  ISNER,  238-84  7961 
ALEXANDER  F  J   IVANCHISHIN    149-48  6318 
LEE  A  IVERSON.  2S8  66-0685 
SUZETTE  M   IZAC.  229  76-4136 
CALVIN  D  JACKSON.  251-04-3845 
CUFFORD  E  JACKSON  JR.  266-76-5326 
CUFTON  M  JACKSON   433-06-6763 
MARK  B  JACKSON   133-44-0692 
RODNEY  A  JACKSON.  406-88  4521 
STEVEN  M  JACKSON   389-48-7838 
DANIEL  W  JACOBS.  334  50-8068 
WILUE  JACOBS,  JR,  422-68-5503 
CHRISTOPHER  P  JACOBSON   225  96-8550 
JOHN  J  JACOBSON.  396-68-4093 
RANDAL  K  JACOBSON  488  78-6040 
JOSEPH  L.  JAEGER,  266-90-0387 
STEPHEN  M  JAMES.  216-68  7168 
TOM  A  JAMES,  483-58-4070 
JOHN  D  JANNAZO,  296-58  2861 
JOHN  L  JANSMA,  471-54-6866 
VICTOR  JANUSHKOWSKY.  649  04  4302 
NORMAN  R  JARVIS.  018-44  7973 
STANLEY  J  JARZOMBEK.  JR.  452-90  2574 
DENNIS  M  JAUCH.  494  56-0003 
MICHAEL  A  JEFFERSON.  365  52-5320 
JUUAN  T  JEFFERY.  JR.  454-98-0054 
PAULA  H  JEFFERY.  449  27-6071 
MELVIN  JENKINS.  456-66-9998 
WILUAM  D  JENNE.  114-52  6405 
REGINALD  W  JENNINGS.  237-96-8860 
BARRY  P  JENNISON  009-42  6522 
MELISSA  W  JENSEN,  349  48  1735 
HARRY  JERNIOAN.  174  36  6577 
JUANT  JESUS.  686-03-1434 
JAMES  H  JETER.  676-68  7971 
KAREN  L  JEVSEVAR.  493  70  2874 
VICTOR  G  JEVSEVAR.  JR   191-42  3684 
KENNETH  D  JILKA.  511-86-0663 
JAMES  A  JIMENEZ,  433-13-7522 
SALVADOR  P  JIMENEZ.  556  74-2162 
DONALD  L  JOHANSON.  326-54-715S 
ALAN  E  JOHNSON.  469-62-7681 
ALAN  L  JOHNSON.  372-48-9585 
BRENDA  S  JOHNSON.  567-27  6530 
CURTIS  B  JOHNSON.  256-04-4136 
DAVID  F  JOHNSON.  226-82-3893 
DAVID  O  JOHNSON.  501-46-3477 
GARY  W  JOHNSON.  539-52-3925 
JAMES  F  JOHNSON.  510  62  4580 
JEFFREY  S  JOHNSON   438-76-9474 
KATHRYN  M  JOHNSON.  473  62  5120 
KENNETH  RAY  JOHNSON.  436-98-6988 
KYLE  S  JOHNSON.  045-46  7673 
MARK  A  JOHNSON.  399-62  7741 
MICHELLE  D.  JOHNSON.  485  76  7070 
NORWOOD  E  JOHNSON.  418-76-7047 
PATRICK  J  JOHNSON.  458-96-4477 
RICHARD  W  JOHNSON.  JR.  537-667723 
RUBEN  H  JOHNSON.  JR,  430-02-9450 
SAMUEL  L  JOHNSON,  509-62-4339 
STANLEY  M  JOHNSON.  JR.  220-68-2860 
STEPHEN  E  JOHNSON.  432-02-6445 
WALFRED  R  JOHNSON.  468-74-1767 
WILUAM  J  JOHNSON.  101-46-6702 
WILUAM  U  JOHNSON.  346  50  7623 
KAREN  E  JOHNSTON.  127  500393 
KENNETH  E  JOHNSTON.  384  68  9631 
KEVIN  JOHNSTON.  158  40. 3608 
NORAJILLN  JOHNSTON  01242  1800 
BERNARD  E  JONES,  467-17  1661 
BRIAN  L.  JONES,  242-74-3286 
BRUCE  C  JONES.  43482  8932 
BRYAN  L  JONES.  406  722844 
DONALD  E  JONES.  641  686962 
EUHU  JONES.  41678  1571 
FREDERICK  C  JONES.  242-02-3674 
GEORGE  W  JONES,  26339  7422 
GLENN  C  JONES.  553-82-0624 
GREGORY  P  JONES.  428-02  3884 
HELEN  K  JONES.  262  27  5225 
JERRY  WYNN  JONES.  459  13  9103 
KEVIN  C  JONES.  530  38-2800 
KEVIN  E  JONES.  621-88-6529 
KIMBERLEY  A  JONES,  261  21  4732 
LAURA  R  JONES,  515  56-5833 
UNDA  F  JONES,  241  08  2225 
MARK  WARREN  JONES  402  68-6648 
MICHAEL  N  JONES.  237  84  7161 
MILTON  JONES  263  70  7387 
NOEL  T.  JONES.  285  46  6905 
REGINALD  E  JONES.  453  96  4246 
ROBERT  LESLIE  JONES.  451  04  4489 
STEVE  C.  JONES.  291  54  9587 


VERNON  D  JONES.  667  94-7917 
MARVIN  L  JOPUN.  490-64-9261 
JACK  L  JORDAN.  JR.  230-82-9022 
PATRICK  A  JORDAN,  218  70-7068 
ROBERT  J  JORDAN   585-42-6729 
ROBERT  P  JORDAN.  439-90-6545 
ROBERT  V  JORDAN.  II.  267  21  4272 
CHARLES  D  JOSEPH.  292-44-0417 
ROBERT  W  JOURNEY,  648- 19-0491 
PETER  S  JOYCE.  046-38-8091 
RICHARD  K  JUDD.  JR.  3««-44-9532 
DONALD  JUREWICZ.  2I2-50-8953 
THOMAS  A  JUSTICE.  313-66-6395 
MICHAEL  J  KAISER.  494-66-2420 
PATRICK  S  KALLAU8.  364-38-3147 
MICHAELS  KALNA.  189-44-5360 
WALT  H   KAMIEN.  086-62-0318 
MICHAELS  KAMROWSKI.  365- 68  1068 
TYLET   KAN AZAWA.  464-11-0683 
ROBERT  C   KANE.  149-38-9186 
DAVID  M   KAPLAN  527-98-2597 
JEFFREY  D  KAPLAN.  111-40-8764 
STEVEN  C  KASEMEIER  539-54-6797 
KENNETH  L  KASH.  4S7  94-41*4 
BETH  M   KASPAR.  504-88-6893 
ROBERT  A  KASPRZAK.  370  54-5526 
SHERYL  L  KATES.  611-62  6801 
PETER  J   KATSUFRAKIS  549-21  6232 
STEPHEN  A   KALTitANS  487-68-2166 
RAKESH  R   KAUSHAL  468-66-5445 
PEACHES  KAVANAUGH.  575  52  8312 
ROBERT  P  KAY.  668  94-0180 
KAREN  L  KAYLOR.  343-40-0599 
ANNE  D  KEARNEY.  089-44-8317 
TIMOTHY  G   KEARNS.  505  76-8474 
DANIEL  R  KEAYS,  06946  4206 
BRAD  S   KECK.  529-88-9835 
STEPHEN  B   KEEPER,  190-42  5487 
WARREN  R   KEENE  267  23  3105 
MICHAEL  F  KEESUNO   644-66  7369 
PETER  D  KEISH.  279-46  4846 
JAMES  S  KEISTER  226  80  3952 
KEVIN  M   KEITH   508-78  5268 
LLOYD  L  KEITH.  308-56  1807 
ROBERTS  KELCHNER   171  46  1894 
RICHARD  KELLER   376-52  4075 
PHIUPJ   KELLERHALB.  065  60  1441 
ALUSON  J  KELLEY   063-48  6672 
AUBREY  R   KELLEY   382  52  5194 
BRIAN  T  KELLEY   029-42  2392 
JAMES  P  KELLEY  574  24  0896 
MICHAEL  RICHARD  KELLEY   586-05-3648 
AUCE  R  KELLY.  456-11  0134 
BRIAN  J   KELLY.  025-46-0886 
BRIAN  T  KELLY  050  46-6031 
DANNY  D   KELLY.  420-64  4499 
FRANCIS  P  KELLY   517  54  1376 
KATHLEEN  A   KELLY   054  54-0164 
KENNETH  M   KELLY.  524-88-1396 
MARTIN  C  KELLY  JR,  132-48  5760 
MICHAEL  L.  KELLY   376-42  3968 
PAMELA  A  KELLY.  686-82  1901 
CALVIN  W  KEMP.  046-60  4403 
DAVID  R  KENERLEY.  225-86-7579 
BRIAN  E  KENNEDY,  218-64-4030 
CHARLES  J   KENNEDY  454  13-8294 
DALE  J   KENNEDY   230-86-8961 
GEORGE  W   KENNEDY.  368  52  9237 
WILUAM  F  KENNEDY   277  64  1226 
CRAIG  A  KENNEY.  066-48  7632 
PAUL  W   KENNEY   266.<I2  1158 
SHELEY  A  KENT.  261  27  2710 
RAYMOND  W   KENYON.  040-42  4102 
PAULF  KERESZTES.  30956  1497 
RICHARD  R   KERN  519  54  2821 
ALLEN  B  KERR.  44056-0967 
FREDERICK  C   KERR.  246-82-9r71 
KAY  L  KERR.  277-54  1473 
DENNIS  M   KERRIGAN.  196-42-4696 
FRANK  S  KERSTEN.  408  11  5130 
KE\'IN  D  KERTZ.  540-80  2029 
RICHARD  M   KESSEL  518-54-3176 
MARSHANN  KESSENICH.  388-64  3770 
JOHN  A  KEUTMANN.  266-47  5052 
THEODORE  R  KEY  JR   184-46  8160 
ROBERT  C  KEYSER  JR   217-66  7614 
MICHAEL  R   KIGGINS.  020-34-3700 
JOHN  A   KILGALLON,  251-06  8424 
WON  Y    KIM   039  46-4275 
PETER  J   KIMBALL  II.  030-34  7234 
CHARLES  D  KIMBRELL  423-76  9046 
JOSEPH  W   KIMBRELL  259-86-2426 
STANLEYS  KIMBRELL  419-82  9101 
SIDNEY  C  KIMHAN.  III.  676-64-0389 
CHARLES  D   KIMMEL.  609-66  3519 
LOUIS  J   KIMPAN    192  36-3296 
JAMES  E  KIMPEL  393  58-5809 
ROCKY  K   KIMPEL  423-68  2129 
JANICE  A   KINARD.  266-82-0108 
TOY  D  KINCER.  223-84  7765 
CHRISTOPHER  R   KING.  504-76  7019 
CONSTANCE  A   KING,  518-62  0888 
DAVID  M   KING  033-48-4052 
GEORGE  H   KING  JR.  289  40  1879 
KEITH  V   KING.  JR.  001-46- 1874 
ROBERTJ   KING    111  38-0941 
STEPHEN  M   KING.  049-46-0663 
STEVEN  B  KING.  429  04-5865 
WILUAM  H   KING  077  46-0393 
JANT   KINNER.  029  44  1675 
RORY  S  KINNEY.  458-11  2183 
ROBERTA  KINZEL  115  44  7466 
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MARK  E.  KIPPHUT  JOT  40  7«73 
RAY  A.  KIRACOFE.  2r7  «»-«735 
RAYMOND  E  KIRBY.  363  M  9501 
KEVIN  D  KIRK,  nb  a^i222 
PETER  D  KIRK.  5«5  0»  9318 
TIMOTHY  D   KIRKBRIDE.  271  58  3581 
RICHARD  A   KIRKLAND,  265  04   136« 
ALLEN  KIRKMAN.  JR.  228  80  1236 
KEVIN  J   KIRSCH.  0«O  44  2035 
JASON  KIRSHENBAUM   039  34  3498 
IVO  A   KISIC.  567-U  791 1 
PRANK  J   KISNER.  435  90  0380 
VINCENT  T  KISS.  419-78-0714 
BARRY  D  KISTLER.  493  60  6005 
BRIAN  E  KISTNER.  485  70  1304 
RICHARD  A   KITCHEN   265  29  3931 
DAVID  C   KLAEHN.  391  44  0647 
JEFFREY  M   KLEM.  125  48  3960 
MARYUNEE  KLEMAN,  570  02  5911 
KEVIN  B  KLINE.  177-44  375(1 
OREGORY  L  KUNGLER   552  78  8879 
DAVID  A  KLINKICHT  5««  04  01S« 
JOHN  W   KLISE.  227  78  3858 
DANIEL  R  KLOBUCHER.  383  46-2470 
TODD  W  KLOPP.  2»5  82  5417 
MICHAEL  P  KLOSKIN.  473  68  3177 
GEORGE  M   KLUCHER.  133  42  7476 
LARRY  E  KLUCK.  465  78  2036 
DAVID  U  KNABEL.  407  78  6686 
DOUGLAS  H   KNAPP.  236  86  7057 
CKARLES  M   KNIGHT  407  86  6189 
PAUL  R   KNOLL  040-52  1481 
DONNA  L  KNOTT  477  86  8143 
EDWARD  G   KNOWLES.  262  13  4912 
THEODORE  C  KNOWLES.  468  82  3289 
RONALD  E.  KNOX.  007  44  0495 
TIMOTHY  J   KNUTSON.  303  64  5913 
LESLIE  R  KOCH.  287  04  2319 
CANDACEJ   KOCOLTIEK.  521  94  5708 
ELDENJ   KOCOUREK.  504  76  5887 
KENNETH  R   KOEHLER.  159  50  5248 
UNDA  H.  KOFP.  208-42  2131 
MICHAEL  R  KOHLER.  268  44  6460 
JEPPERY  L  KOHLHOFER  272  44  5766 
ANDREW  A  KOLAKOWSKI.  083  40  8762 
RICHARD  KOLENDA.  016-40  3050 
JAMES  O  KOLLINO.  556^25-0969 
BARBARA  J   KOLMODIN   473  58-7152 
WILLIAM  L  KOPSCH.  152  44  2496 
JOHN  A  KOREN.  160-42  3991 
GARYT  KOSTICK.  561  70  9461 
PAULA  E  KOUGEAS.  023  42  0753 
MICHAEL  T  KOWALCZYK.  475  68  0053 
WILUAM  J   KOWALCZYK.  330  52  8896 
KEVIN  E.  KOZACEX.  524  82  7510 
KENNETH  L  KRAAK.  374  68  8051 
ROBERT  J   KRAEMER.  278  60  8811 
RICHARD  A   KRAKOPF  203  42  4576 
GEORGE  B   KRAKOWSKl.  336  36  0720 
PETER  S   KRASIKOV  095  38  9430 
ANDREW  W  KRASKA.  522  04  3489 
LAINE  P  KRAT.  072-34-5328 
JOHN  N   KRAUS.  JR.  191  46  9327 
HOWARD  B  KRAVIT2.  202  34  2576 
KEVIN  K   KREJCAREK.  398-48  9S69 
CLARK  E  KRESTON.  554  82  0664 
JAMES  P  KRETZMANN.  493  58  1860 
KELLY  L  KRIEG.  521  78-2293 
DANIEL  W   KRIER.  504  84   1670 
ROBERT  J  KRIST  508-64  2837 
GLENN  D  KRIZAY   275  48-5916 
GLEN  L  KROGH.  059  50  2412 
RICHARD  KROUKOWSKI.  564  66  8034 
PATRICK  KEVIN  KROSS.  527  70  5384 
WILLIAM  A  KROUSE,  JR.  574  30  4284 
RAYMOND  A   KRUELSKIE.  373  62  7484 
THOMAS  W   KRUSEMARK.  512  56  3804 
MARTIN  R   KUBIK.  JR.  561  76  1979 
KENTON  B  KUBIN.  052  40  3461 
GERARD  W   KUCHINSKY    191  48  6868 
DAVID  R.  KUCKO.  479  60-6159 
RANDALL  L  KUEHLER.  463  06  1638 
KENDELL  E  KUERN.  504  48  2987 
JOHN  M  KUHFAHL  050  42-0800 
BRYAN  U  KUHLMANN.  440^62  8361 
MARK  S  KUHLMANN.  440-62  7872 
WOLFGANG  R.  KUHN.  528^72  3539 
JOHN  A  KUKLINSKI.  204-44  2170 
ROBERT  C   KULL.  JR.  54-  76-1404 
TOD  M   KUNSCHKE.  398^48^4974 
EDWARD  P  KUPEH.  337  50-037 1 
CORDELL  H.  KYLLO.  531-64  2758 
MAUREEN  C  LACOMB.  120-46-3056 
MICHAEL  J  LACROIX.  0O8  42-0340 
RICHARD  K   LACROSSE.  261  25-0932 
BRAD  D  LAFPERTY.  291  52  1640 
DAVID  M   LAFOND.  383-58  9847 
WILUAM  J  LAFRANCE.  JR.  263  94  2243 
JOSEPH  P  LAHUE.  321-50  0546 
TOMASITA  A  LAHUE.  453  29  0365 
BRANDT  D  LAIRD.  251-08  0928 
ROBERT  J  LAMARRE.  039  34  5665 
STEVEN  P  LAMB.  521-76-8460 
WALLEY  D  LAMB.  259-74-8286 
BERNARD  P  LAMBE.  JR.  007-64  2102 
ELIZABETH  A.  LAMBERT.  125  52  2668 
GARY  V   LAMBERT.  123  50  1139 
GEORGE  M   LAMBIRTH.  519  72-4879 
JAMES  R  LAMMERT.  397  50  9893 
OAVip  H  LAMP.  169-44  2029 
GARY  W   LAND.  464-94-6738 
ROBERT  E.  LANDER.  492  56  9449 


EDMOND  N    LANDRY    436  94  9131 
MARVIN  E   LANDS   228  62   2323 
MARK  R    LANE.  543  66  6713 
ROY  N    LANE.  Ill    414   94  2745 
SUSAN  E   I^NG  392  62  7781 
MATTHEW  P   LANGER    202  46   1104 
STEVEN  D   LANGER   564  98  4244 
MITCHELA   Ij*.NGPORD   527  06  9804 
JOHN  M   LANICCI    107  54  0765 
MARK  E    LANIER    448  54  3575 
CORRINE  E   LARA   421  60  9411 
RUSS  H   LARNED  535  64   1909 
JOHN  M    LARRABEE  040  58  2151 
EDWARD  F   LARRIVEE  JR   228  72  4368 
BRIAN  J   I.ARSON  468  60  8534 
JAMES  B   LARSON   261  25  8086 
NAIDA  D    LARSON    469  60  7190 
BUPORD  D   LARY   JR  089  40  1064 
TERESA  L  LASH  443  46  8769 
MICHAEL  J    LASKI   506  80  3765 
BRYAN  A  LASYONE.  454   15  2565 
ROLAND  R   LATAILLE,  030  34  2454 
DIANN  LATHAM   417  82  7640 
THOMAS  D   LATIER   491   52  6564 
THOMAS  P  Ij*TTANZIO  066  36  1729 
JANET  M    LAUER.  262  33  0475 
EDMUND  L   LAUGEL.  301  54  9564 
RICHARD  LAUGHMAN  JR   312  56  7316 
CONSTANCE  M   LAW    185  50  5180 
PAUL  A   lAW   227  88  1825 
ROBERTS   LAW.  459  74  3040 
TRACY  D  LAW  308  64  6379 
SHEILA  D   LAWHON   413  84  7224 
GARY  M   LAWLESS.  301  52  0040 
MARION  V    LAWRENCE   218  SO  4895 
ROXANA  E  LAWRENCE  202  48  0681 
BRUCE  E   LAWRENSEN   482  72  8599 
RICHARD  D  LAWS   252  84  2855 
KEVIN  L  LAWSON  072  52  5248 
FERRY  S   LAWSON   400  76  3250 
.ALVA  R    LAWTON,  449  08  0356 
GEORGE  R   I.AY   422  70  0694 
BRUCE  W   LAZAR   169  46  0616 
DANG   LEACH   059  42  8190 
EVELYN  D   LEAHEY  090  44  3968 
ION  M   LEASE.  573  80  4286 
DALE  W   LEATHAM.  225  84  8526 
PAMELA  A   LEBLANC.  220  66  9377 
RANDALLS   LECHEMINANT  528  88  8408 
MICHAEL  P  LECUYER  030  34  6779 
CARL  J   LEDDY   505  68  5629 
DAVID  A   LEDPORD  252  08  8734 
CAREY  W   LEE   III   253  86  1627 
CATHERINE  E  LEE  269  52  8661 
DWIOHTC   LEE.  517  68  1726 
LARRY  A   LEE   1 1 1  58  4665 
l.YMAN  A   LEE,  JR.  517  74  7676 
NANCY  A   K   LEE  371  70  6381 
WAI.TER  L  LEE,  465  70  1426 
WILUAM  J   IJ:EPER.  291  48  2263 
CATHLEEN  A  LEES.  489  70  9475 
MARK  W   LEESE.  573  96  3816 
ANTHONY  P  LEFEBVRE  003  44  0437 
MICHAELJ   LEGGETT  277  52  4194 
GAIL  A  LEICHUTER   514  52  7334 
JOHNS   LEJ A   226  86  3412 
ROBERT  H   IJ;MM0N   JR  558  98  4732 
CANDICE  R   LEMON   509  60  1576 
MERLE  K   LENDON   259  92  3702 
DOUGLAS  R   LENGENFELDER   576  76  8843 
HARRY  G   LENSCH.  521  72  7026 
MICHAEL  LEONE.  266  29  5700 
ROBERT  G   LEONIK.  377  50  5369 
EDWARD  C   LEPPER.  484  54  7875 
MICHAELJ   LEPPER.  507  88  2372 
ROBERT  C  LERNER,  488  58  1237 
REIDS   LERUM  472  66  7490 
ROLAND  N   LESIEUR.  038  32  5384 
GARLAND  M   LESSLEY   495  46  0660 
JAMES  R   LESTER    189  48  8746 
DIANNEM   LETHABY   526  11  2327 
MARK  A   LEUTHOLD   276  52  1297 
MICHAELS  LEUTZE.  104  46  8235 
JAMES  K   LEV  AN  304  52  7507 
JEFFERY  L  LEVAULT.  449  19  1 166 
RAY  LEVIAS.  532  44  9301 
FRANCIS  LEWANDOWSKI.  578  70  6809 
DWIGHT  P  LEWIS.  JR   230  78  360 1 
EDWARD  C   LEWIS.  283-82  4715 
HENRY  J   LEWIS  246  88  2887 
JAMES  C  LEWIS.  565  27  3859 
LELAND  D   LEWIS.  JR.  248  92  9893 
NANCY  J   P  LEWIS.  487  66  1600 
RICHARD  S   LEWIS.  JR  418  78  7584 
RONALD  C   LEWIS.  246  68  2372 
WAYNE  P  LEWIS.  083  38  0094 
SCOTT  R   UARD.  037  40  4386 
GARY  L  LIBELL.  335  50  7566 
ROBERT  J   UEBL  394  50  6316 
MELTON  A   UOGETT.  259  98  1 160 
KENNETH  B  UGHTSEY  428  02  8281 
STEVEN  K  ULLEMON  501  56  7699 
DONALD  J   UMONCELU.  585  64  3398 
JOHN  K   UMPUS.  530  30  3436 
MARCUS  R   UNO  506  88  7233 
BRUCE  A  UNDBLOM.  495  50  3552 
GWEN  M   UNDE  552  06  9781 
ROBERT  K   UNDNER.  045  54  3640 
GARY  A   UNDSAY   425  08  6620 
KEITH  E  UNDSAY   558  68  8143 
RODGER  A  UNDSEY   254  76  6700 
GEORGE  W   UNDSTEDT  III   258  02  6007 


ROBERT  B  UNGERPELT.  215-66-1272 
DENNIS  L  UNN,  298-50-6920 
TODD  E.  LINS.  182-46  3441 
LAWRENCE  L  UN2MEIER.  584-64-6041 
PAUL  A  US.  261-33-8819 
MICHAEL  C  USKA.  110-52  9049 
ALBERT  E  UTTLE.  244  92  3095 
EDWARD  E.  UTTLES.  408-74-1205 
WILUAM  D  UVINGSTON.  346^42  1889 
HARVEY  W  LLOYD  248-02-5938 
DAVID  M   LOAR.  277  50-8907 
GREGORY  J   LOCHBAUM.  172-44  0809 
MARK  A   LOCHER.  320-50-2489 
BARON  L  LOCKARD.  164-44-4245 
MARK  A.  LOCKARD.  265  92-5845 
STEPHAN  B  LOCKWOOD.  538-56  9378 
VALERIE  J   LOFLAND.  133-40-0329 
FRANK  J   LOKEY.  414  92-3691 
WILUAM  W  LOLL.  330  40-2463 
AUDREY  J   LOMAX.  256-86  7931 
RICHARD  W  LOMBARDI.  023  48  6828 
CYRILS  LONG.  348-50  5902 
DANNY  S  LONG.  371-58  2668 
JANICE  G   LONG.  521  90  4723 
UNWOOD  M   LONGUS.  213  60  1636 
RODGER  L  LOONEY.  321  42-8054 
STEVEN  J   LOONEY.  574  32  3171 
JOSE  F  LOPEZ.  584  92  0407 
RUBEN  R  LOPEZ.  464-02  6994 
REYNALD  R  LOPS.  086  50-1 0»» 
DANIEL  O   LORD.  373  54-4433 
KEITH  W   LOREE.  532  62-4223 
ARTHUR  D  LOTT.  478  72  1169 
KIM  L.  LOTT.  561-25  7438 
THOMAS  D  LOTT.  212-58-4674 
WILUAM  C   LOUISELL.  227  98  7290 
TONY  A   LOWE,  492  56-3991 
RONALD  R   H   LOWERY   424-68  1326 
STEPHEN  M   LOWERY.  568-08-4666 
CLAUDIA  J   LOWES.  174  44-4654 
ROBERT  A   LUCAS.  303-54  3853 
ROBIN  J  LUCAS.  321  48  1571 
RANDALL  G   LUCKE.  454-08-5992 
BRUCE  E  LUJAN.  585-04  2322 
MARK  H   LUNDBERG.  473-64  1991 
TERRY  J   LUNDBLAD.  510  50  6261 
LUTHER  J   LUNDEBY.  422  70  2156 
STEPHEN  A.  LUNDELL  485  70  1791 
LEO  C  LUNDY.  524-92-2621 
PATRICK  A  LUNNEY.  071  44  3776 
THOMAS  L  LUSK.  481  76-6393 
DONALD  LUSTIG,  561  70-4218 
RHONDA  K.  LUSTIG.  423  74-8160 
CRAIG  O  LUTHI.  512  44-6290 
WILUAM  J   LUUKKONEN.  476-70-9539 
ROBERT  LUZZI.  143  50-3818 
DANNY  A   LYKINS.  405  90  4733 
JOHN  M  LYLE.  004-48-1270 
MARK  D  LYLE.  034-46-9404 
JOHNNY  D  LYLES.  462-94-6249 
DENNIS  R  LYON.  325-38-4631 
MICHAELJ  LYSAGHT.  464-02-4155 
LEON  A  MABLE.  091  54  5009 
FRANCIS  G   MACALOON.  147  50-7836 
WILUAM  R  MACBETH.  135-48-0881 
JAMES  E  MACDONALD.  489-64  0319 
SCOTT  MACIX)NALD,  030-36-6798 
DOUGLAS  F  MACEACHEN.  286-48  7494 
JOSEPH  A.  MACEDO.  5«8-«4  0243 
MICHAEL  E,  MACEYKO.  333-38  7433 
CARL  R.  MACGILUVRAY.  265-25  9986 
KENNETH  R.  MACHADO.  JR.  552-96  3175 
IAN  B  MACINNIS.  023-52-0202 
JOE  C  MACK.  JR.  421-72  9859 
LON  C  MACKAY.  529-86-9823 
MICHAEL  L  MACKENTHUN.  527  74  4378 
ALBERT  T  MACKEY.  JR.  145-58-5884 
CYNTHIA  M.  MACKEY.  301-44-3777 
ELBERT  MACKEY.  JR.  438-724870 
PHIUP  MACKEY.  JR.  221  52-4969 
JOSEPH  D.  MACKUN.  JR.  213-68-6452 
ROBERT  D  MACMILLAN.  III.  089-44-6385 
WILUAM  P  MACON.  172  S2-0572 
LESUE  G   MACRAE.  265-23-9196 
ROBERT  C  MACY.  281-48  8428 
ROBERT  L  MAGGARD.  JR.  231  66  4509 
SAMUEL  A.  MAGGIO,  JR.  439-78-6683 
JESSE  M.  MAGNESS.  431-11-0746 
JAMES  A.  MAILHOT.  535-72-5998 
JOHN  A  MALE.  JR.  566-94-5089 
BETTINA  H.  MALES.  419-84-7391 
CARL  J  MALLERY.  Ill  52-2559 
GARY  A.  MALLETT.  269-46-6638 
JAMES  W  MALLOY.  JR.  217-82-5383 
MICHAEL  J   MALONEY,  541-72  3685 
JAMES  J   MANDZIARA.  336-54  9971 
JOHN  W   MANGAN.  III.  018-48-5955 
JOSEPH  B.  MANION.  231  88-9299 
MIGUEL  A.  MANJARRES.  527-94-2332 
GREGORY  J   MANN.  420-68-9432 
ROBERT  K  MANN.  505-62-0385 
VICKI  L  MANN.  423-92  2241 
MAJOR  D  MANNERS.  568  68-2085 
DAVID  M   MANNING.  312-62-2698 
WILUAM  E  MANNING.  JR.  026-48-1141 
DAVID  J   MANSHIP.  285-54-6993 
PAUL  J   MANSOUR.  280-04-6424 
MICHAEL  R  MARCEUS.  216-66  9096 
REGINALD  P.  MARCH.  174-44-5303 
JAMES  L.  MARCHAND.  552-70-5028 
GEORGIA  M  MARCHBANKS.  558-86-8939 
JAMES  D  MARCHIO.  149-46-1299 
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JAN  MITCHELL  MARESCA   585  36  3908 
KEITH  P  MARESCA.  532  64  7016 
MARTIN  B  MARK.  307  86-9322 
M   KEITH  MARKEY   220  50  8862 
DAVID  C  MARKL.  069-52  9067 
SCOTT  E  MARKLE,  170-44  5043 
BARRY  T  MARQUART.  097  50  2162 
STEPHEN  B  MARR.  382  60  1848 
HOWARD  W  MARSH.  JR   219  50  7087 
BRIAN  MARSHALL.  291  58  4134 
JOHN  V  MARSHALL  003  34  9790 
ROBERT  R   R   MARSTON   508  74  1417 
JOSEPH  W  MARTEL.  553  70  6325 
CHALA  MARTIN.  531  48  3442 
HERMAN  N  MARTIN    112  44  8654 
HOMER  L  MARTIN.  567  64  8829 
JOSEPH  L  MARTIN.  113  48  2791 
NEIL  D  MARTIN.  535  52  5215 
ERNEST  B   MARTINEZ.  523  88  1069 
SUSAN  K   MASHIKO.  572  31  0489 
RICHARD  H   MASUN.  155  50  5525 
ALLEN  D  MASON   II.  118  42  9320 
EDMUND  B   MASON   219  62  1806 
GREGORY  D   MASON.  454  29  7952 
ROBERT  L  MASON   073  34  5328 
JEROME  P  MASONIS,  II   231  82  8284 
CLIFFORD  B  MASS   1 1 1  44  2282 
CHARLES  W   MASSEY.  426  06  6569 
HAROLD  L  MASSIE.  JR.  228  72  8539 
STEPHEN  A   MASSIE.  401  76-0886 
EUGENE  R  MATERA.  394  60  4043 
MICHAELS  MATERN.  587  60  2859 
WILUAM  F  MATHESON.  019  34  1980 
JAMES  M   MATHEWS.  225  72  6296 
DAVID  L  MATHIS.  411  92-8850 
CHRISTOPHER  A  MATSON.  192  48  1838 
DEBRA  J  MATSON,  554  92  4130 
DANIEL  R   MATTER  397  58-5507 
JAMES  R   MATTHES,  JR.  519  13  1318 
VALERIE  A  MATTINGLEY   286  54  5724 
DOUGLAS  A  MATTOON,  421  62  8362 
RONALD  T  MATUSZKO.  019  36  7820 
JON  A  MATZ.  184  44-4960 
DENNIS  R   MAUST  232  92  5052 
STUART  B  MAXON,  527  11  6112 
PETER  E  MAY,  252  92  8261 
THOMAS  G  MAY,  465  11  0441 
JUDITH  M   MAYER,  390  64  8400 
RICHARD  A  MAYER.  276  56  0213 
JOHN  H  MAYERSKY.  199  38  1419 
WILUAM  S  MAYES  394  52  2855 
RALPH  Q  MAYHORN.  II.  587  76-1852 
JOEL  R   MAYNARD,  330  56  7737 
BRIAN  K   MAZERSKI.OIO  36  7811 
GREGORY  J   MAZUR.  240  94  3726 
JAMES  C  MAZZARELLA.  145  52  9973 
JOSEPH  W  MAZZOLA.  517  64  0496 
RODNEY  A   MCALEAR.  216  70  3177 
DANIEL  W  MCALISTER.  414  88  3438 
EUZABETH  A   MCANDREW.  575  66-9598 
GEORGE  E  MCBRIDE.  III.  394  62  3101 
VERNA  J  MCBRIDE.  192  48  4775 
THOMAS  M   MCCABE.  125-42  7836 
STEVEN  A  MCCAIN.  257  88  7094 
THOMAS  A  MCCARTHY.  142  56  1377 
CHARLESW  MCCAUSLAND.  461  96  9970 
MARION  L  MCCLAIN.  465-92  0631 
JEFFREY  C  MCCLEAN.  100-46  9603 
RICHARD  G   MCCLELLAN  439  96  2706 
TODD  R  MCCUMANS.  223-80-0864 
PAUL  A   MCCLURE.  316-66-4809 
THERESA  A  MCCLURE.  316-86-9351 
PATRICIA  A  MCCOLLOM.  527-02  1460 
WILUAM  D  MCCONNELL.  08248  8158 
LAURA  K.  MCCOOL.  583-70-3971 
RONALD  L  MCCOOL.  561-84  5944 
JOHN  B  MCCORMACK   080-52-0262 
NANCY  E  MCCORMACK.  017  46  4137 
ROBERT  J  MCCOY.  181-42-6675 
CHERYL  DEE  MCCRAW.  262-53  1324 
RICHARD  J   MCCRAW.  JR.  029-46  8918 
MICHAEL  K  MCCULLOUGH,  451  21  6570 
JAY  K  MCDANIEL.  385-70-1399 
PATRICIA  S  MCDANIEL.  217  64  9968 
DANN  C.  MCDONALD.  036-40-5868 
EDWARD  E  MCDONALD.  424  78  5232 
KEITH  J  MCDONALD.  438-80-4400 
KEVIN  M   MCDONALD.  478  70  1175 
MICHAEL  D  MCDONALD.  227  82  3189 
R.  PAUL  MCDOULETT.  JR.  441  56  5803 
CARL  G   MCDOWELL.  418  80  9275 
MICHAEL  D  MCDOWELL.  248-08-8805 
PHIUP  W   MCDOWELL.  239-86-9557 
MARK  R  MCDUFF.  264  96-6587 
DENNIS  MCELENEY.  012-48-8391 
DON  R  MCELREATH.  261-84-9015 
MICHAELJ   MCELWEE.  180-52-5126 
BONNIE  M   MCEWAN.  483  68  9697 
TERRY  A   MCFARLANE.  567  80  1228 
DOUGLAS  I   MCFEETERS.  154  46  5877 
DANIEL  L.  MCGARY.  326-40-1275 
LUCINDA  K  MCGEE.  266-08-0365 
RONALD  L  MCGONIGLE.  459-04  9884 
KATHLEEN  B  MCGOVERN.  217  74  7366 
ALTHEA  R.  MCGOWAN.  093-44-4101 
DANIEL  T  MCGRATH.  522-90  2958 
LESUE  J  MCGRATH.  091-50-7297 
MICHAEL  J  MCGREVEY   587-15-6664 
MARJORIE  A  MCGREW.  554-68  8195 
MICHAELJ  MCGUIRE.  145  34  1915 
RICHARD  A   MCHARGUE.  240-02  5031 
RONALD  E  MCINTYRE.  218-64  7489 
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DAVID  B   MCKAY,  130-48  1803 
DAVID  W   MCKAY.  433  86-0493 
MICHAEL  D  MCKEE.  :  ;4-66-4462 
THOMAS  J   MCKERNA  •■  JR  267-45-4113 
KENNETH  E  MCKINNEY.  588-96-3913 
BOBBY  G   MCKINNON.  410-82  5766 
MILLS  CAROL  J   MCKNIGHT.  304  56  9»53 
WILLIAM  D  MCKNIGHT.  565-80-1596 
CRAIG  S  MCLANE.  181-46-7108 
JOHN  S  MCLAUGHLIN.  416-92  5070 
TIMOTHY  R  MCLEAN,  143-52-7067 
STANLEY  O   MCLEOD,  26S-94  3727 
LAWRENCE  P  MCMANUS.  074-46  8702 
BENJAMIN  H   MCMATH.  III.  587-62  4903 
WILUAM  J   MCMENAMIN.  304  64  1045 
DAVID  C  MCMILLEN.  570  80-3434 
JAMES  J   MCNALLY.  098-44  2200 
JILEY  E  MCNEASE  253  90  1217 
RITA  V   MCNEELY   234  92  0670 
RODNEY  J   MCNEILL.  083-50  9514 
JAMES  B  MCNICHOLAS.  184  38-8957 
STEPHEN  M  MCQUEEN  560  98  1580 
RANDALL  D  MCRAE,  256-80  1496 
LARRY  A  MCVAY.  340  56  2311 
PHIUP  R  MEAD.  233  74  0798 
MARK  H   MEADERS.  263  21-0188 
RICHARD  T  MEANS.  249  11  6961 
JAMES  J   MEASSICK.  050  52-3011 
JAMES  P  MEDEIROS.  035  32  0659 
JOHN  S  MEDEIROS  037  36  0810 
JOHN  A   MEDUN.  266-82  5289 
ROBERT  J   MEDVETZ.  077  44  2122 
MICHAELJ   MEEHAN   226  62-8631 
MARIANN  MEEKS.  446-58-3289 
DAVID  K  MEINHART.  019  38-4932 
MICHAEL  E  MEIS,  530-42-9523 
THOMAS  B  MELANCON,  531  66  8634 
BERNARD  D  MELANSON   372-58  7053 
CARLOS  A   MELENDEZ  216-60  3411 
PETER  B  MELIM,  533-64-3344 
JOSE  M  MENDEZ.  584  74-4368 
MICHAEL  MENDEZ.  575  78-0422 
RAFAEL  E  MENDEZ.  583-80-6894 
CHERYL  L  MENTION  030-42  8469 
LARRY  D  MERCHANT  486-60  5521 
THOMAS  R  MEREDITH.  235  76  2669 
WILLIAM  E  MERRILL.  025  50  "073 
WILUAM  E  MERRILL  JR.  214  72  2408 
OLIVER  J   MERWIN.  564-96-4120 
ROBERT  J   MESSINA.  164  44  3339 
LESTER  J   METCALF.  314-60  3344 
LUANNEJ   METCALF  236  90-4193 
LYNWOOD  METTS.  247  27  4918 
DENNIS  H   METZER.  537  46  9698 
DAVID  B  METZGER.  169-50-8621 
MICHAEL  R  METZLER.  553  04  3986 
DELMAR  R   MEYER.  JR.  353  46  2346 
DEREK  C  MEYER.  224  96  3314 
OREGORY  G   MEYER.  394  58  6465 
JOHN  H  MEYER.  387-50-5540 
RANDELLS  MEYER.  563  98  1116 
JOHN  MICAUZZI.  147  68-6070 
KEITH  E  MICHAEL  467  11   1610 
ERICV   MICHAILOFF.  191  44  4716 
JOSEPH  R   MICKLEY.  279  54  5438 
KURT  T  MICKUS.  049-50  8692 
MARILYN  A  MIDAY.  296-54-0486 
DARRYLS  MIDDLETON.  169  38-4896 
PAULD  MIDDLETON.  314-60  4367 
ULYSESS  MIDDLETON.  JR.  247  04  9392 
ANNE  D  MILES.  217-76  1054 
EX)ROTHY  M   MILES  315  54  1908 
JOHN  L  MILES.  404-76-9952 
DAVID  A  MILEWSKI.  222  34  0663 
MICHAEL  G  MILEWSKI.  567  29-3486 
ROBERT  J  MILLAR.  504-62-6475 
ALLEN  R   MILLER.  223-66-8625 
BEN  F  MILLER.  445-54-4064 
EUZABETH  L  MILLER  489  62  4138 
FLOYD  C  MILLER.  509  52-4878 
GEORGE  W   MILLER.  163-40  4832 
JACKIE  W   MILLER  463  68-4905 
JAMES  M  MILLER.  JR.  536  68-1668 
JAMES  R  MILLER.  196  46  4829 
JERRY  F  MILLER.  283-50  0525 
JOHN  T  MILLER.  244  96-0251 
KURT  A  MILLER.  388  62  1762 
MARSHALL  C  MILLER.  JR.  503  66  2545 
MERTON  W  MILLER   210  44  5115 
MICHAEL  M   MILLER.  379  56  9457 
MILES  W  MILLER.  JR.  266  88  3841 
PAUL  P  MILLER.  178-44-8712 
PENNY  D  MILLER.  306  66  8958 
RUSSELL  D  MILLER  502-64  5943 
WALTER  F  MILLER   268  64  9843 
WAYNE  A  MILLER.  220  70-4622 
WESLEY  A  MILLER.  540  66  8945 
WYATTC  MILLER  526  27  4116 
RODLY  J  MILLET  050  44  1201 
JAMES  R  MILLS.  430-86-6773 
JON  R  MILLS.  282  48-7280 
MATTHEW  G.  MILLS.  462-90  1081 
STEPHEN  J  MILONE.  021  36  4618 
WILUAM  P  MILOT.  165-48-7445 
DAVID  P  MINCK.  JR.  082  60  4»»3 
NORMAN  L  MINSKE.  632  56  6960 
MIKE  S  MIRELES.  456  80  2829 
EDWARD  C  MITCHELL  433-82  4123 
JOHN  J  MITCHELL  576  62  6469 
MARK  A.  MITCHELL  313  72  5866 
ROBERT  E  MITCHELL  201-40  4728 
RONNIE  MITCHELL.  262  98-9904 


VERNER  D  MITCHELL  255-90-5332 
JIMMY  MIYAMOTO.  636-48-9274 
DIANNA  L  MJOLHUS.  227-82-8187 
ROBERT  J   MODROVSKY.  050-46-1861 
MICHAEL  R  MOELLER.  522-29-5228 
DUANE  L  MOHR.  208-46-9000 
ANNE  M   MOISAN   043-50-2399 
JOSEPH  R  MOUNA.  380  52^619 
ROBERT  A  MOUNA.  285-46-4391 
RANDY  L  MOLLER.  503-82  9233 
KEVIN  C  MOLU.  281-58-9777 
GREGORY  R  MONDLOH.  475-54  4233 
JAMES  A   MONKMAN  475-80-5673 
DALE  E  MONNIN.  269-50-0238 
JAMES  A  MONT.  219-62  3288 
JEFFREY  D  MONTGOMERY   277-46-0213 
REGINA  G   MONTGOMERY   248-13-3692 
GEORGE  E  MONTROY  061  40  1984 
BARBARA  MOOCK.  179  38-0183 
MARC  A  MOODY   456-08-2023 
LOWELL  A   MOONEY.  JR.  316  62-6860 
ALAN  J   MOORE.  238-06  1890 
ALBERT  P  MOORE.  256  74  1009 
BRICEC  MOORE.  JR.  412  74-6468 
CAROLYNS   MOORE.  566  92  1537 
CLYDE  D  MOORE,  II.  532  64-7198 
DWAYNE  LEE  MOORE,  623  76  4859 
GRACE  A   MOORE.  402-88  1288 
JAMES  G   MOORE.  659  96-5597 
JAMES  O   MOORE.  570-60-5193 
JOHN  P  MOORE.  252  86  7064 
PAUL  A   MOORE.  542  78-0628 
ROBERT  M  MOORE.  576-72  2643 
ROGER  W   MOORE.  400-88-8379 
SCOTT  C   MOORE.  013-38  8756 
STEVEN  E  MOORE.  264-35-8064 
TERESA  A  MOREHOUSEY ATA  541-86-2493 
WILLIAM  E  MOREU  III.  046-54  32«6 
SARAHS  MORELOS.  562  17  1160 
JOHN  J   MORGAN.  222-52-2483 
MARIE  B  MORGAN.  025-44-8724 
MATHEW  E  MORGAN   346-48-0718 
MICHAEL  D  MORGAN   571-04-6266 
ROLLAN  P  MORIAK.  393  56  8678 
ERIC  L  MORIN.  046-38  4236 
KEVIN  J   MORINEC  329  5*^9970 
DAVID  R   MORRIS.  270-44-6141 
STEVE  Z  MORRIS  226  72-8450 
THERESA  C   MORRIS   107  42  5475 
TIMOTHY  R   MORRIS  522  98  4510 
JOHN  F   MORRISON  JR   105  44  4013 
DAVID  B  MORROW   420  80  1749 
JOHN  C  MORT  569-78-0633 
KEVIN  L  MORTARA.  527  45  7237 
SAVAS  MOSAIDIS.  029-38  5812 
MICHAELJ  MOSCHELLA.  275  50  0661 
ALPHRONZO  MOSELEY   259-88  6416 
JOHN  W  MOSELEY   451  94  0432 
MARK  T  MOSENTHINE.  147  48  2173 
GREG  MOSER.  509-80-4460 
RAYMOND  E  MOSHER    114  52  1940 
BERNARD  L  MOSS  JR   227  76-4284 
MARCUS  T  MOSS  247  13  7269 
THOMAS  H   MOSS.  Ill  045  42  9494 
OLIVER  W   MOTEN.  III.  420  72-4042 
JOSEPH  MOTZ,  122-52-6491 
CYNTHIA  L  MOURA  381  54  2359 
CURTIS  P  MRACEK  474  70-6362 
THOMAS  O   MUEHLENWEG.  463  98-5001 
GARY  H   MUELLER   129  40  5842 
STEPHEN  P  MUELLER  329  48  5956 
JOELW  MUENCHAU   484  74-6440 
RENEM   MUHL  585  16  7827 
MARK  C  K  MUHLENBERG    168-46  2840 
LORI  L  MUIR  538-60-0308 
OUVER  J  MULDOON   366-64  2164 
MICHAEL  MULLADY   57!  98-9380 
WILLARD  O   MULLENS  339  40  0508 
LARRY  A   MULLINS.  306  54-5162 
DAVID  M   MtaXlS.  269-86-8604 
GARY  K   MUMAW.  341  42  9086 
TEDDY  O  MUNDELEIN.  JR.  436-80  2547 
WILUAM  G  MUNLEY.JR  211-44  8791 
ALFONSO  L  MUNOZ.  262  21-4266 
ALFRED  M   MUNOZ.  JR.  153  36-8315 
MICHAEL  G   MURAKAMI.  574  24-3966 
DOUGLAS  B   MURCH.  575  84  3242 
GREGORY  L  MLTIPHY.  426  15-8864 
JOHN  D  MURPHY   230-88-8762 
JOSEPH  H   MURPHY  406  76-4119 
PALTLJ   MURPHY   246  94  5045 
WILUAM  E  MURPHY,  306  52-5872 
WILUAM  K   MURPHY    128-50-0149 
CHARLES  H   MURRAY   221  34-8842 
JOHN  P  MURRAY   JR  466-82  0674 
LEE  H   MLTRRAY,  431  96-4287 
THOMAS  E  MUSCHALEK.  464  02  9180 
GAYLE  L  MUSSER,  303-54  7492 
MICHAEL  MUSTAFAGA.  279-46-0321 
ASHLEY  R   MYERS.  458-02-6725 
HENRY  F  MYERS  IV    147  38  2430 
RONALD  J   MYERS.  546  86-0430 
MICHAELJ   NADEKER  564-06  2818 
HENRY  K   NAKAGAWA.  559  76  2634 
DANIEL  A  NARIOON   481  70-4465 
DOUGLAS  A  NASH   098  40  1549 
KELVIN  R   NATHANIEL.  433-06  6842 
ALBERT  A  NAVARRA  051  48-0500 
TERESA  E  NAVE.  259  13  5755 
EMMETTG  NEAL.  JR   413  82  1589 
JEFFREY  A  NEAL.  361  44  0209 
JOHN  P  NEBLETT  561  94   1146 
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ROBIN  P  NEEOHAM   219  H  26S4 

THOMAS  D  NEEDHAM.  417  76  1875 

PHILLIP  J   NEELY.  2»«  5«  3«37 

ANDREW  M   NEFF.  0*8  48  M8« 

GARY  R  NEGRI.  494M  6S26 

TOIVO  H  NEI.  079  48-0151 

MARK  W  NEICE.  38*  70  9«38 

GARY  S   NEILSEN   3JI  48  0422 

JOHN  B  NELSON   017  44  2267 

KATHLEEN  M   NELSON  046  52  8917 

RICHARD  L  NELSON  073  46  7423 

STEVEN  D  NELSON  387  S2  278S 

STUART  A  NELSON.  574  2«  2419 

WILUAM  E  NEl^ON,  261   19  7555 

JACK  J   NETTIS.  JR.  J»5  48  19«0 

RICHARD  E.  NETTO  JR.  567  84  0793 

LEWIS  D  NEUFFER.  495  56  2192 

JtJUE  K   NELTHANN.  503  90  4380 

MARY  C  NEWBERN.  252  08  1468 

DAVID  W    NEWBERRY.  395  52  4204 

STEPHEN  E  NEWBOLD  237  96  7726 

EDWIN  R   NEWCOME.  563  74  8230 

CHIQUITA  Y   NEWKIRK.  246  94  9020 

DOUGLAS  M   NEWLIN   316  6«  1258 

RICHARD  L  NEWMAN.  328  40  7850 

ROBERT  MICHAEL  NEWTON.  192  46  7747 

ROBERT  L  NICCUM.  JR.  261   15  0«83 

JOHN  P  NICHOLS.  219  72  5335 

KARENS  NIGO.  375-54  1824 

STEVEN  J  NIGG.  363-54  8405 

FREDERICK  W   NIGHTENGALE.  387  62  7951 

TERRY  W  NILSON.  516  54  6309 

TIMOTHY  C   NIXON.  421  88  9641 

DAVID  B  NOBLE.  158-44  5«59 

DENNIS  E  NOKES.  468  84  7771 

DOUGLAS  J   NOLAN.  226  78  2271 

DAVID  J   NORD.  351-38-6492 

ROBERT  A-  NORD.  332  56-9780 

DAVID  V   NORDSTROM  034  44  7359 

FREDERICK  J   NORMAN    100  50  9858 

KENNETH  W   NORRIS.  112  50  8720 

BRADLEY  G   NORTON.  505  84  0013 

BOBBY  L  NORWOOD.  378  52  5966 

JONATHAN  S.  NORWOOD.  557   15  3120 

SABRINA  E.  NORWOOD.  428-02  4575 

EDWARD  A.  NOTSON.  50«-82  6105 

THOMAS  R.  NOVAK.  043  42  7888 

MICHAEL  J   NO WAK.  097  52  9718 

JAMES  O  NUHA.  575  5«  0448 

JOHN  R.  NUNNALLY.  JR.  256  04  1077 

MICHAEL  J   NUSSEAR.  220  56  0835 

MARVIN  E  OAKCRUM.  228  72  8629 

SIDNEY  L  OAKES.  JR.  257  84  3098 

PETER  C  OBER.  0*8-46-6270 

MARK  E  OBRIEN.  018-46  9769 

RICHARD  A.  OBRIEN.  210-40  2777 

PETER  F  OCONNELL.  IV.  002  48  8445 

ROBERT  J  OCONNELL.  211  40  6531 

KEVIN  E.  OCONNOR.  585-64  2701 

LAURALEEN  OCONNOR.  553  92  8187 

MICHAEL  R  ODASH.  472  72  0382 

JOHN  C  ODONNELL,  539-68  4877 

JENNIFER  L  OEHME.  261  0«  0743 

JOHN  M  OGORZALEK  JR.  177  46  9528 

PATRICK  S.  OHERON.  462  80  1339 

EMMANUEL  C  OLAES.  555  74  9995 

RONALD  J  OUV A.  438-82-4458 

L  D  OUVER,  JR.  423-86  1539 

PAUL  D  OUVER.  222  34  6779 

WILLIAM  J  OUVER.  575  44  4842 

ALAN  B  OLULA.  476  52  0682 

JOHN  B  OLSON.  012  40-4176 

KIMBERLY  D  OLSON  485  78  2678 

LEONARD  S  OLSON.  533  60  3765 

MARK  G  OLSON.  524-86-9096 

RONALD  C  OLSON  585  44   1888 

TIMOTHY  P  OLWELL.  535  86  0053 

MARY  L  OMARA.  026-50  0499 

JOHN  E  OMERA.  JR.  218  54  1955 

DANIEL  L  ONEAL.  261  21  9894 

JAMES  W  ONEIL.  JR.  530  56  81 17 

PATRICIA  C  ONEIL.  509  62  3511 

MICHAEL  N  ONEILL.  267  06  9796 

DANIEL  R  ORCHOWSKI.  JR.  261   17  0212 

KENNITTH  W  OREILLY   088-46  9284 

ERIC  L  ORUNSKY.  088  50  1023 

JOHN  C  ORNDORPP.  405-64  6114 

DUANE  B  ORR.  215-70-3395 

NANCY  ORTEGA.  069  48^6198 

RICHARD  B  ORTEGA.  459  82  6101 

DAVID  ORTIZ.  459  25-0095 

DAVID  A.  ORTIZ.  SR.  450  80  5896 

MARTIN  ORTOGERO.  JR.  575  48  9984 

TRAVIS  W  OSBORNE.  254  90  9284 

ROGER  D  OSHEIM.  221  36  5474 

BENJAMIN  P  OSLER.  429  13  9269 

THEODORE  E  OSOWSKl   372  70-4223 

PAUL  H  OSTDIEK.  505-82  2337 

CAROL  A  OSTPELD.  345-46-9208 

LORAS  R  OSWEILER.  481  74  6200 

DAVID  J   OUELUnTE.  025  48  4548 

ROGER  L  OVERTURF.  384  56  7748 

RUTH  J  OVITT.  2S5-04-7n5 

MARK  H  OWEN.  521-88-6573 

WALTER  M  OWEN.  4r7  11  5623 

JESSE  f  OWENS.  JR.  434  94  9554 

WILUAM  J  OWENS.  439  92-6417 

GREGORY  E  PACHA.  263- 1 1  3828 

JOSE  R  PACHECO.  583-68  1488 

THOMAS  PACHECO.  013  42  1622 

THOMAS  J  PACKARD,  470  64  9563 

FRANK  J  PADILLA.  559  29  8474 


PEDRO  M   PADILLA.  515  46  8734 
BRIANC   PAGE.  521  92  0323 
THOMAS  L  PAGE  423  72  1810 
WAYNE  A   PAGE   237  74   1579 
ANTONIO  L  PALA    281  37  7508 
JOSE  M    PALACIOS  457  94  6691 
GARY  D  PAlJtO  072  54  0698 
DONALD  E   PAIJiIER   408  82  3803 
RICHARD  A    PALMER  JR.  465  04  9303 
RITA  H    PALMER   251  94   1829 
THOMAS  P    PA1J«ER   JR.  322  42  8015 
ALLAN  J    PALOMBO   231   72   1580 
FRANK  A   PALUMBO.  .m  373  70  9638 
ANDREW  J   PANELA   575  74  5409 
KIM  C   PANTLEY   535  66  4923 
MICHAEL  F  PAPIRTIS   272  54  9032 
I.ANE  C   PARADIS  0O7  58  7563 
CATHY  J   PARAMORE  561  80  4423 
JOHN  R   PARDO.  JR   527   13  5460 
UNDSEY  S    PARDIN    480  72  5025 
RAYMOND  D   PARENT  375  62  2773 
RALPH  E  PARK    184  42  6731 
DEI^ERT  L  PARKER  JR.  240  80  0290 
JAMES  K   PARKER.  503  74  4866 
JEFFREY  L  PARKER.  269  52  7810 
MICHAEL  W   PARKER  428  06  7097 
ROBERT  M   PARKER   577  86  7594 
TERESA  A   PARKER   448  56  7211 
WILLETTE  PARKER   431  06  8786 
MARGARET  L  PARKHILL.  375  64  8302 
RICHARDS   PARKINSON   225  94  5867 
EVONNET   PARKKILA  500  58  3743 
MICHAEL  R   PARR  420  78  1076 
ROGER  D   PARSONS.  314  48  8019 
THOMAS  M   PARSONS  066  44  0229 
BARBARA  L  PASIERB,  308  56  3700 
.lAMES  O   PASIERB  316  44  1351 
PETER  D   PASKO    174  46  4699 
F.nWARD  G   PATRICK    205  40  9569 
1.AESAUDRA  PATTERSON   568  98  3980 
MARK  W   PATTON   244  96  5323 
ROLANDO   I   PATTON  044  50  3068 
GAUDENCIOT  L  PAUNON   561  33  8571 
GREGORY  S   PAVLAKIS,  214  64  2938 
KIRK  I   PAYNE.  526  04  8565 
MICH.AEL  R   PAYNE  539  58  8923 
STEVEN  L  PAYNE  440  58  9785 
MARCELO  L  PAZ.  563  88  0345 
REBECCA  L  PEACOCK  393  62  4236 
TERRENCE  P  PEACOCK.  265  25  8138 
WILLIAM  J   PEACOCK   263  90  2845 
ARTHVR  W   PEADEN   261  86  2649 
RICARDO  J   PEARSON   203  50  8017 
ALAN  K    PEISSIG    394  48  4297 
SAMUEL  T  PELEN.  JR.  196  44  1873 
M.^RTIN  W   PELLUM   339  56  7694 
ANTE  P  PENASO  JR.  586  64  4788 
MARK  M   PENDLEY   558  98  6498 
KENNETH  E   PENN.  247  15  2713 
JAMES  D  PENNER.  055  40  9058 
STEVEN  C   PENNER.  386  54  2478 
WAYNE  C   PEPIN.  016  46  9024 
MICHAEL  L  PEPLINSKI.  373  72  9509 
GARY  L  PEPPERS  490  52  2191 
CARLOS  PEREZ  457  90  6354 
JIMMIE  E  PERKINS  497  56  8355 
JOSEPH  F  PEROTTI   526  19  2461 
STANLEY  E   PERRIN  466  13  2981 
SUSAN  K   PERRIN.  271  50  0346 
CLAYTON  H   PERRY   452  80  6309 
MICHAEL  A   PERRY   402  84  7717 
NANCY  K   PERRY   386  68  8917 
MITCHELLS  PERSONS.  086  54  6588 
PATRICK  P  PERTUIT  434  68  3358 
GARIAN  A   A  PERUOINI.  11.  024  42  2982 
DAVID  R   PERZEU  476  52  1473 
LARRY  O   PETERS.  432  94  9619 
RICHARD  D   PETERS  575  86  4735 
WAYNE  L  PETERS.  494  60  8147 
WILLIAM  C  PETERS.  JR.  052  38  8589 
ERICH   PETERSEN.  112  48  8035 
MICHAEL  J   PETERSEN   521  80  5072 
OTTO  A   PETERSEN  JR  544  56  2594 
LEONARD  A   PETRUCCELU   061  40  7453 
DANIEL  L  PETTY   223  82  3113 
MARIANNE  W   PETTY   227  88  2373 
JEFFREY  B   PFEIFFER.  504  68  1892 
CLEVA  A   PHIUPKOSKY    173  42  1364 
THOMAS  C  PHIUPPS.  059  48  5050 
ANTHONY  R   PHILUPS  393  68  3825 
DAVID  H   PHILUPS.  133  38  7061 
GLEN  C   PHILLIPS.  424  82  0920 
PATRICK  W   PHILLIPS  360  56  1967 
JOHNNY  D  PIATT  302  38  1158 
ROBERT  L  PICCONI.  138  44  3996 
GARY  D  PICKETT.  571  02  4382 
MICHAEL  J   PIERCE.  036  34  6674 
JAMES  R   PIGG.  JR.  223  90  1581 
BETSY  J   PIMENTEL  300  66  8420 
MATTHEW  C   PINCKET  266  37  4457 
EVERETT  R   PINCOLINI.  564  74  5722 
DONALD  L  PINGREY.  088  48  9971 
MICHAEL  O   PINKSTON   506  80  0884 
CHARLOTTE  K   PION   512  52  7663 
GARY  F   PIPER   505  82  4797 
THOMAS  PISARSKI,  153  56  1221 
ELISE  K   PITTERLE.  526  78  4596 
CHARLES  R  PITTMAN   JR.  241  08-6211 
STEVEN  M   PITTMAN   240  98  1133 
DONALD  R  PLANALP  495  58  5564 
JAMES  I   PLAYER  241   110083 
GREGORY  T  PLAYLE  484  78  3991 


JOY  A.  PLAYLE.  479-78-1891 
DAVID  P  PLETCHER.  186  46-4307 
LARRY  P  PLUMB.  II,  249-82-2639 
DOUGLAS  R   PLUMLEY.  249-08-7188 
LARRY  B  PLUMMER.  004-38-2688 
THOMAS  J  PLUTT,  275-56-90S3 
BARRY  L,  PLYLER,  248-92-5147 
JAMES  W   POE,  JR,  408-72-5694 
ALLEN  W   POERNER,  467-02-3367 
JUDITH  K  POFFENBERGER,  261  23  2609 
TERRANCE  L  POHLEN,  501  72-7694 
JIMMY  L,  POLLARD,  105-48-9435 
GEORGE  M   POLOSKEY.  458  94  9940 
FRANCIS  DANIEL  POMBAR,  557  04  7752 
THOMAS  E   POMEROY.  403-66-9302 
EDMUND  J   PONIATOWSKI.  024-44-8474 
DALE  M   PONTIFF,  437-02-7275 
JOHN  L.  POOLE,  522-80  6314 
JAMES  K   POORMAN,  306-58  7687 
RICHARD  E  POPE,  260-86-4511 
MARGARETS  PORTERFIELD.  233  88  5000 
JOHN  D  POSNER,  226-66  8335 
WILLIAM  H   POSSEL.  288  42  8440 
ROBERT  A  POTTER,  264-15  5644 
JOSEPH  M   POTTS,  185-38-6453 
KEVIN  M   POWDERLY.  069-44  7II9 
JAMES  L  POWELL,  174  40  9451 
WENDELL  J   POWELL,  260  76  9126 
TAMI  L  POWER,  543-80-1842 
JOHN  M   PRACHER,  106  44  0396 
JOHN  I   PRAY,  JR.  264-21  9805 
JOSEPH  E  PRENDERGAST,  267  27  8409 
MARK  E  PRESAR.  268  46-6273 
JACK  W   PRESSON  437-06  2988 
EDDIE  J   PRESTON,  373-62-7718 
ALPHONSO  S  PRICE,  220  62  5725 
FREDDIE  L,  PRICE,  245  82-0778 
JAMES  B  PRICE.  020  46-5795 
MICHAEL  R,  PRICE,  419-68  0442 
TERRY  L,  PRICE.  449-78-6766 
KAREN  A   PRICHARD,  455-86  2966 
CHARLES  M   PRIQNANO,  320-42  5646 
BARBARA  K   PRINERINCON,  585  88  6037 
JOHN  W   PRIOR,  II,  544  80-2621 
ROBERT  J   PRITCHARD,  128  42  0843 
DENNIS  M   PRODY.  431  98-8874 
JOHN  P  PRONK,  550-92  1952 
JANET  A   PSIKOGIOS,  343-52  7300 
LINDA  J   PUHEK.  527  15  5428 
RICHARD  L  PURDY  515-50  3029 
MICHAEL  O  PUT AANSUU  011-40-0887 
DAVID  M   PYLE.  228-86-8634 
CHRISTINE  J  QUEEN,  320  40  3730 
LESUE  B  QUEEN,  245  90-9836 
RICHARD  W  QUICK,  110-42  7832 
JIMMY  M  QUIN,  428-06  0342 
ROGER  QUINLAN,  JR.  150  44-8222 
MARY  T  QUINN,  497  62  5443 
MARTIN  D  QUINT  ANA,  585-46  1704 
ALLANE  A  QUIRK  455-04-9301 
WILVIN  W  RACCA,  JR,  263  74  7954 
KEITH  W   RACHEL.  588-98-3116 
DANNY  P  RADCUFF,  255  90  4583 
DAVID  J   RADEFELD,  312-60-4906 
STEPHEN  J   RADLOFF,  265  37  4035 
GEORGE  E  RAEDER,  129  46-1400 
PETER  G,  RAETH,  249  90  9442 
AHMED  M.  RAGHEB,  162-46  2295 
FRANKLIN  T  RAGLAND,  228-70-9304 
JAMES  H   RAINEY,  256-86  3888 
STEVEN  L  RAKEL.  276-64-0715 
JUANITO  E,  RAMIREZ.  121  48  1768 
RENE  RAMIREZ.  584-84  2983 
SAMUEL  W   RAMPEY  300-58-4940 
VIRGINIA  K   RAMPLEY,  427  04-3133 
BROOKES,  RAMSEY,  400  64  7561 
ROBIN  RAND.  521  88-6920 
JEFFREY  C  RANDALL.  048-50  5527 
JOSEPH  T  RARER.  JR,  193  36-8390 
JAMES  L  RASMUSSEN,  469-66-1606 
MARGIT  RASMUSSEN,  292-50  2784 
STEVEN  K   RASMUSSEN,  530-54-1S51 
DAVID  B  RATUFF,  402-74-8373 
ROBERT  A,  RATNER,  174  48-3387 
DWIGHT  D  RAUHALA,  284  02-8980 
JANICE  K   RAUKER,  393  54-9296 
MICHAEL  T  RAYMOND,  041  56-2613 
JAMES  S,  RAYNOR,  239-86-0517 
ALEJANDRO  REAL.  546-56-7305 
STEVEN  J  REANDEAU,  086  46-2266 
ANTONIO  H   REBELO,  030-46-8414 
ROBERT  K,  REBO,  540-60-9698 
TIMOTHY  R  REDDICK,  443  54-2016 
ELMER  K  REED,  458-78  9589 
GARY  E  REED,  159-42-2183 
RUSSELL  S,  REED,  421  76  2040 
RUTH  H   REED,  324-38  3148 
JANET  L.  REESE,  256-11-7368 
SHELTA  D   REESE,  543-64  5831 
JAMES  A   REGO,  JR,  266-74-1664 
TODD  S   REICHELT,  397-60-7106 
KARL  O   REICHL.  JR.  370-72-5938 
DAVID  R  REID.  354  48-6381 
MARK  D  REID.  524-90-2921 
HAROLD  L,  REIDLER,  JR,  172-36-2225 
WILUAM  D  REILLY,  III,  508-90-1837 
SAUNDRA  J   REINKE,  462-25-3741 
LAURIE  A  REISDORF,  475-58-7885 
ROBERT  J  REIST,  JR,  374-48-4342 
GEORGE  P  REIZ,  JR,  174  40-4876 
JAMES  P  REMACLE,  150-42-2574 
WILLIAM  B,  REMBER,  289-48-2273 
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ROBERT  L  RFNF.AU,  4R6  80  1299 
OLEN  E  REN  FRO,  JR,  569  17  8338 
JOSEHl  A  RENIS,  379-58  1 175 
DAVID  P  RENKE,  389- 7n  "■961 
STEPHEN  J   REPANICU.  569  08  2765 
CHESTER  R   REPLOGLE  423  88  4!'6« 
KAREN  M   REPLOGIJ:.  431  84  4664 
NORMAN  L  REYES   568  78  7391 
VICTOR  J   REYES.  583  92  7051 
GREGORY  R  REYNOUJS   466  94  4555 
JOHN  D  REYNOUM   16";  48  6126 
RONALDH   REYNOUJS,  265  17  2413 
DAVID  M   RHODES   527  35  6041 
MICHAEL  D  RHODES,  5i9-64  2554 
RONALD  R  RIBELLIA,  575  44  0350 
KERRY  S  RICE,  270-64  7572 
PETER  B   R  CE,  030  40-2980 
STEPHEN  A   RICE.  079  46  1341 
DANA  A   RICHARDS.  2,i7  80  9802 
BEUNDA  RICHARDSON   'p91  46  9151 
CYNTHIA  L  RICHARDSON   296  58  6329 
EVELYN  J   RICHARDSON,  450-08  0987 
HARRY  G   RICHARDSON,  254  78  8253 
MARK  S  RICHARDSON   495  66  3>)34 
RICH.\RD  J   RICHARDSON.  565  72  0638 
JEFFREY  K   RICHENBERGER  481  76  7587 
JERRY  A   RICXEH.  412-60  9445 
NEALE   R'DDLE,  247  84  74'5 
PHILIP  M   RIEDE  511-62  2240 
DOUGLAS  D  RIEMANN  464-92  0298 
ROBERT  G   RIESER  566  '  1  5437 
CONSTANCE  L  RIOGS.  488  62  963^ 
JOSF.  C  RIGOR   579  76  6332 
NELLIE  M   RILEY   338  44  9452 
WILLIAM  E  RiMPO    135  48  5472 
EDWARD  O   RIOS.  431  06  S'-TV 
ROBERTO  RIOS  .584  48-4908 
JOHN  M   R.PPY   240  90  3881 
CAROL  D   RICHER.  463-94  7227 
ROBERTS  RISIFY   55»  82  2522 
WTU.IAM  R  RISSMAN.  255  88  .837 
JOHN  C  RITCHIE.  006-54  2142 
CRAIG  D  RITH.  483  74  9740 
DAVID  K   RITTERLING   :91   44  3600 
RUSSEU   M   RI\A.  135  56-03' 7 
ANTHONY  P  RIZZUTO.  031  38-6357 
EDW.UIDI    ROBBELOTH   299  i4  67vi0 
GLENP^  R   ROBBINS  454   19  934? 
JAMES  P  ROBBINS  072  52-6771 
JOHN  H   ROBBINS   III,  266-88-404(i 
CHARLES  E  ROBERTS  22J  68  3248 
PAUI  R  ROBERTS   111,  i62  04  3428 
PHILIP  O   ROBFRTS  046  46  7988 
PHILIP  E  ROBERTS  327  40-4746 
RICIlAi*D  r  ROBERTS  0iJ-48  57C6 
RON  -LDO   rtOBER'^3,  5T]  86  6738 
WIIJIAM  H   ROPERTSON  JR   449  78  9102 
ROBIN  U  ROJIDEAUX,  470  72  3i:lS 
LUCIE  r.;   J   ROCiLLARr.  C-e    >4  :690 
EDDIF-  ROBINSON.  5')0  88  8066 
FRANCIP^    Rf^B'-NSCN   00''  44  0033 
GARY  V   P.OaiNSON   587  98  2196 
LESLEY  T   KOBiNSON.  241-04-4398 
LEWIS  S  ROt  .NSON   2:'--f;,;  351^9 
NATHANIEL  ROI3INSON,  255  90  2972 
PAULA   ROBINSON   562  08  735J 
PAUL  E- ROBINSON.  23^  .J2o50 

rodfey  k  robisov  529  58  8862 
rola>;dr  robitaii.j:  j35  i8  '343 
.anthony  j  rocco  jk  054  50  1642 
john  e  rochester.  546  9b  8055 
thomas  m  roddy.  ;85  3  «  ..9c5 
daix  e  rodeheaver   t  -1?  7?  41!<9 
james  l  rodgers.  405  82  2153 

CARLOS  RODRIGUEZ,  o83  48  ot43 
DANIEL  HODRIGUEZ,  JR   (65  fS-2767 
JOSE  E  RODRIGUEZ   584  86  lu; 
JEFFREY  A  RODEETH   518  76  8570 
JOHN  M   ROE,  223-86-7265 
JOHN  C  ROEDER,  155  42  9.8il 
FRITZ  I   ROESSLER,  tS5    17  86<3 
KEVIN  R   ROGERS.  481   72  9997 
ROBERTA   ROGERS.  329-48  2759 
STE.TIN  W  ROGERS,  291  56  04vS 
JOANC  ROHM   534  6"  76('7 
MICHELE  ROISSIER   222  52  6690 
MICHAEL  O  ROKF£  561   29  0645 
JACOB  W   ROLAND,  180  42-4158 
JUDITH  F  ROLUNS  424-60-li70j 
JERRY  E  ROMANOWPK:   390  .50  8988 
JOSE  D  ROMERO.  585-32  0675 
MARK  A   RONCO   154  44-5345 
MARY  C  ROOCK,  388-48  2473 
JUDY  K  ROOMSBURG   543  64  6536 
DANIEL  P  ROONEY   546  06-5012 
SAMUEL  A  ROSADO,  109-42  2235 
DEIDRE  D  ROSE,  ^,33-86  4234 
LARRY  B   ROSE,  266  ID  Wl-i 
STEVEN  J   ROSE,  513-48-0130 
STEVEN  D  ROSENBAUM    13!  38-6406 
HENRY  ROSOFF,  087  42  3225 
CECILEN   ROSS  321-48  2I4I 
JOHN  A   ROSS,  140-40-6261 
MARK  L  ROSS,  486-70-9691 
GEORGE  P  ROSSER,  JR,  257-04  1822 
TERRY  R   ROSSON,  560-86-6340 
MARTIN  ALBERT  ROTE,  293-46-5448 
JEFFREY  W  ROTH,  266-19-1966 
JANIEM   ROUSE,  264-90  7771 
DIANE  M  ROWE,  374  48  5407 
ROBERTA   ROWE,  476  68  1786 
OWEN  R.  ROWLANDS  093  44  8552 
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JAME.«E  ROWLEY  041  52-8170 
DENNIS  D  ROYER,  030-48-2897 
JAMES  L  ROYSTER,  022  44  8348 
RONALD  A  RUBENBAUER,  478  78  4864 
DAVID  N   RUBENSTEIN   224  64  7675 
CHARLES  L  RUBY   210  46  2202 
DOUGLAS  A  RLDD   263  78  .ai8 
JAY  W   RUDY   451-08  5847 
JUSTIN  D  RUEB  493-64  0324 
SANDRA  K  RUFKAHR,  495  60  6729 
ANTHONY  J    HUU,I    JR   041   50  3773 
JAMES  C   RUNK   226  86  9038 
THOMAS  MRUOFF   153  56  7604 
FRANCIS  A   RUPP  JR  579  72  5321 
ROBERT  G   RUSH.  004  50  0598 
WILLIAM  P  RUSHING.  III.  265  84  1469 
EARL  R   RUSS.  JR   225  90  3736 
BEVERLY  J   RUSSELL  290  54-6240 
JOHN  R   RUSSELL.  JR.  046  38  1665 
KEITH  E  RUSSELL.  328  40  2250 
MICHAEL  E  RUSSELL  587  46  8027 
DAVID  A  RUSSI.  263  II  0478 
JAMES  M    RUSSO   508  62  2706 
LDMUNDP  RYAN.  221  40  4370 
JEFFREY  R   RY.AN   347  41  81.n8 
KEVIN  G   RYAN.  052  50  5315 
TIMOTHY  P  RYAN  040  42  9407 
MiCHAEL  L  RYDELL.  480  66  4252 
DAVID  A    RYE,  503  70   1971 
JAMES  L  RYKARD,  175  46  5018 
JOHN  J   RYNDA,  442  58-6027 
BRIAN  W  SACKETT,  141  j2  3313 
DAVID  A  SADLOWSKI   017  38  0555 
DAVID  L  SAFPOLD.  368-66  1532 
KEITH  L  SAGE,  527  06  8836 
oFE'/EN  fc,  SAGUE.  449  1!.  3192 
JOSEPH  A  SALATA  JR   294  56  9733 
HENRY  W  SALLIS.  442  46  0548 
DIANA  J  SALVATORE.  480-60  5331 
KURTIS  B  SAMPSON   482  76  1475 
LARR.  SAMPSON    182  42  4305 
ROBERT  M  SAMPSON.  034  46  6172 
CYNTHIA  E  SAMUELS,  259  90-6210 
LAWRENCE  D  SAMUELSON   339  4. >  2443 
CLIFFORD  M   SANCHEZ  385-86  ?415 
DONALD  W  SANDAAL.  150  42  8030 
CHARLES  G  SANDERS  JR.  413  86  2823 
DEBORAil  R  SANDERS   -in -88  0580 
JERRY  D  SANDERS,  263-90-0213 
LARRY  W   SANDERS   256  70  2960 
MARCUS  D  SANDERS,  497  50-4133 
LAWRENCE  J  SANDOVAL,  586  72  4162 
MARITA  A  SANTIN,  298  54  3814 
FELIX  J   SANTOS  684  70  3856 
BETTY  J   SAPP  494  66  8565 
ROBERT  W  SAPP  382  64  2493 
CAVID  A  SAPPER  564  02  3682 
CHRIS  SARANDOS  389-58-3562 
JEFFREY  K  SARGENT   547  21  8366 
WALTER  1   SASSER,  262-31  9462 
STEVEN  W  SATCHWELL.  519  72-9783 
BRI\NG   SAUCIER  428  16  9180 
KEITH  D  SAULS.  418-64-9201 
WILLI.iM  R  SAUNTDERS.  007  48  8102 
MICHAEL  J  SAVILLE  218-68  4435 
LOUIS  R  SCACCA.  043  48-1384 
BERNARD  J   SCALISE.  III.  437  86-2233 
DAVID  A    SCEARSE.  273-44-9647 
CANDA'  E  M   SCHAEFER.  125  42-8292 
JAMES  R  SCHAEFER.  397  60-7723 
JEFFRLC  R  SCHAFFER.  211  50  3080 
MARGO  /iNN  SCHAJ-'FER.  549  J6  627J 
EDV,.\RD  F  SCHAUBERGER.  482-64  i>025 
HARRY  A  SCHEIBE.  258-94-6086 
LEE  P  &CHELONKA,  262-39-8430 
DAVIiD  R  hCHEMEL,  145-50-5803 
KATKRYN  M  ECKERBLi.GER   675-62  7057 
DONAIJ3  \  SCHERBIN.«;KE,  261  41  3266 
FRANK  A  SCHERSING,  391  58-3975 
S1EVJ:N  P  SCHEUERMANN,  296  56  7027 
WAYNE  A   SCHIEFER   354-40-3438 
ST.'NI  EY  P   ICHIEP.M.AJ*   535  44  8859 
GREGORY  G   SCHILLER.  285-48-9706 
WARREN  M  SCHILLING.  463  13-7697 
CHRISTOrilER  J  SCHILTZ.  019  38-4775 
ROBERT  A   SCH'NDIFR.  527  7r  •"185 
F.R1CJ  SCHLENSKER.  401  72  7141 
CHAiiLES  E  SCHMIDT  490  60  3864 
EDWARD  B  SCHMIDT  341  52  3099 
FREDERICK  C   SCHM'DT   156  46  8455 
WAYNE  M  SCHMIDT.  571  74-4090 
DAVID  J   SCHMITT.  363  62-8649 
RUS-^ELI.  P  SCHMITT   191  40  3338 
.'AUL  Y   SCHMONSEES.  163-52  2285 
THOMAS  M  SCHNEE.  548-19  V043 
ROBERTS  SCHNEIDER.  II,  138  60  7453 
oAMEi.  L  SCKNiJl^iXR,  499  64  7417 
DENNIS  U  SCHOCH,  214  "2  2021 
MARK  W  SCHOLZ,  255-04  0346 
OENNIt  E  i>CHOOK,  090-42  4110 
M   K    ^CHO<->LEt-   201  JB  2816 
NEILF  SCHOON,  478  76  2343 
CHARLES  F  SCHOONOVER  JR,  196  42  7600 
WILUAM  A  S  SCHOUTEN   580  10-6337 
THOMAS  J   C  SCHRADER,  587  56  0068 
HENRY  E  .SCHR  UIDFR,  489  60  4161 
W  PAUL  SCHROEDER  211  36-888! 
STEPHEN  SCHUCK,  185  36  3499 
RODGER  G  SCHULD.  291   44  :224 
JANE  W  ECHULL,  5"5  66  1712 
KEITH  D  SCHULTZ  403  80  8502 
MARK  W  SCHULTZ  469  68  3168 


ARNOLD  F  SCIILTiACHrR.  100  54-3517 

EDWARD  J  SCHUMACHER.  604-64-8395 

PHIUP  H  SCHWARTZ.  542-«8-9928 

NANCY  R  SCHWARZTRAUBER.  108-46-6794 

THOMAS  A  SCHWENDTNER.  395-56-5583 

RONALDH  8CHWING.  201-42-3517 

.'AMES  E  SCHWOB.  519  66-4905 

JAMES  A   SCOGIN.  460-90-2135 

DANIEL  L  SCOTT.  284-62-8446 

GLENN  M   SCOTT   190-40  2268 

JAMBS  A  SCOTT.  225-60-5575 

JOHN  R  SCOTT  465  62  27 J3 

LESLIE  A  SCOTT  447-62  1913 

LISA  A  SCOTT.  486  70-7817 

MICHAEL  L  SCOTT  415  76-9322 

STEPHFN  \   SCOTT  461  98-0386 

VINCENT  E  SCOTT  407  86  0096 

ANDREW  R  SCRAFPORD    174-48  6714 

JAMES  F  SCRIVENER,  509-44  8710 

ROBERT  C  SEABAUGH   547-92   )774 

SAMUEL  C  SEAGER  JR  264  25  0702 

OSCAR  P   SEARA,  103-42  2931 

MICHAEL  K  SEA  TON   504-64  3808 

JOSEPH  K  SEA  WELL,  464  02-0750 

TIMOTHY  J  SEBRING   04*.  44^144 

JOEL  R.  CEDHWICK,  568  86  5625 

NANCY  K  SEEGER  433  98-4345 

RICHARD  J    SEELEN    235  76  6926 

BRUCE  W  SEIBER   517  84  4442 

DONALD  O  SEILER.  143  4B  9107 

WAYNE  ,T  EFILER   501  88  8505 

JEFFREY  P   SEITZ   390  62  7937 

ROGER  W   .^ELCH.  263  39  '5270 

KAREN  I.  6ELVA.  547   16  8J64 

CHRISTOPHER  L  .SEMBEH    136  48  6334 

SHIRLEY  A  SENEY   626  37  7314 

GARY  L  SENTELLE  238  86  3482 

PATRICIA  A  SEPTER   ^<»4  66  8896 

SANDRA  SERAFIN   211  44  9905 

JONATHAN  A  SERCEL  527  88  5446 

DON  S  SETA.  553  33  6261 

HERBERT  L  SETZLER  45"<  96  7905 

ALPON.SO  SEVILLA   .62  82  030O 

JOHNNIE  SEWARD  -TR   369  54  2081 

CAMERON  E  SHACKELFORD  267  21  5455 

LLOYDS  SHACKELFORD   298  50  6511 

SIDNFY  R  SHAFER   39'.  46  7',7e 

VIRGINIA  I   SHAFER  366  50  6680 

HOaARD  a  SHAFFE.i,  JR   372  56  66u« 

MAX  L  SH/FFER,  208  50  9561 

POY  D  SHAHAN   461  70  8272 

SAMUEL  B  SHAMBURGER   511  8^  SMI 

THOMAS  D  SHAMBURGER  JR,  4::l  80  8490 

HAUL  B  SHANNON   45b  90-6766 

JOY  S  E  SHASTEEN    158  40  "370 

ROBERTA   SKAW   335  54  0236 

RICHARD  E  SHEARER  443  56  2863 

LEE  W  SHEEDY.  038  4^  162i 

PATRICK  J  .SHEFTS   159  42  8320 

FRANCIS  E  SHELLEY  JR  562  02  6650 

KENNETH  P  SHELTON   231  88  9299 

PAUL  F  SHEMWEU.  455  26  2257 

MICHAEL  T  SHEPARD  355  44-5179 

DAVID  A  SHEPHERD   295  50-0151 

KENT  I   SHEr:iERL">,  5.^8  !>«<(  192 

MICHAEL  R  SHERIDAN   460-94  4024 

MARY  L  SHERMAN   474  5i  2588 

ALEXIS  SHERWOOD  426  1.  6984 

RANDALL  A  SHERWOOD   :!4  52  2080 

JOHN  J  SHIELDS  436  ■  I  7606 

STEVEN  R  SHIELDS  49b  58  SiiOO 

KIRBY  A  SHINEMAN.  614-64  5171 

JOHN  D  SHIPPY.  ^47  76  7055 

MICHAEL  J  SHIPE^Y   568  84  8066 

EDWARD  A  SHIREY   264  76  2723 

MAJ?K  A  SHOLL/   462  Oo  i877 

C1EOORY  L  .-HORT   423  88  7140 

HOWARD  SHORT   222  36  3710 

DALE  S  SHOUPE  676  72  3103 

JEFFREY  L  SHRIVER   304  64  6615 

Dy«VIDA  SHULTZ  4^7  17  4883 

ROGER  A  SHUMAN   327  48-2086 

.'AMES  R  SHUMATE.  524  84  8262 

THOMAS  K  SHUMINSKY   478-62  4798 

FRiVNCIS  W   Sl«-K  JR  .',48  Br  694,; 

BRUCE  W  SICKLES  SR    i;«  40  7248 

ROBERT  Y  SIDD   658  7o  6408 

ROBERTO  SIDELKO  093  44  9036 

PHILIP  J  SiCBEJiT  JR,  202  46  2740 

JERRY  I  S'EGEL  215-70-98-6 

JOHN  J  SIEGNER   239  04  2535 

ROBERT  C  SlEGRIST    lb:  5i  3864 

MAR:.A-N  R  SIGG   204  44  149; 

NORMA.N  S  SILBER,  075  40  0471 

DAVID  A  SILER  488  70  0202 

JAIME  R  SILVA  582  08  9069 

BRUCE  ;   SIL.'EKSTEIN    267  78  4292 

STEPHEN  si:  V'A,  028  38  9543 

ROYCES  SIMMONDS  254-7?  3785 

MARK  R  SIMMONS  564  96  8689 

RODNE'i  L  SIMMONS  437  S.o  7593 

SCOTT  P  SIMMONS   185-48  7178 

ESTEIXE  H  SIMMS,  587  19  0861 

DENNIS  C  SIMONSON   278  44  5746 

MICHAEL  O  SIMPKINS  423  E2  1381 

STEPHEN  C  SIMPLICIANO  554  04  9346 

THOMAS  ,'  SIMPSON   630  52  2073 

JAMES  R  SIMS,  JR  419  90  6753 

LOAIL  M   SIMS,  JR.  429  o6  9252 

RAYMOND  H  SIMS   m    262  33  231" 

CHRISTOPHER  A  SINGALEWITCH.  144  62  9032 

LARRY  A  SINGER   240  76  5738 
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NOLAN  L  SINGER.  S09  54  3656 
VERNON  D  SINOLETON.  264  31  2785 
CYNTHIA  J  SISCO.  «3  54  190« 
KERRY  SISLER.  232  92  7375 
MICHAEL  R  SIZEMORE.  404  70  5398 
VANCE  R  SKARSTEDT  564  04  2862 
ROBERT  J  SKEBO.  300  52  2877 
GREGORY  D  SKECKOWSKl.  117  38-77«g 
EDWARD  SKIBINSKI    135  56-«582 
KEVIN  L  SKINNER.  1 12  50  3016 
LiaA  S  SKOPAL.  30«  ««  0267 
THOMAS  M  SKOWRONEK   295  44  9338 
EASTERLY  LAURIE  S  SLAVEC  522  82-7574 
JOHNC  SXJ:IGHT  322  46  6211 
GEORGE  M  SLENTZ.  186  42  2636 
DANIEL  J  SUGAR.  506  58  2592 
CHARLES  D  SLOCUMB   III   261  80  7656 
GREGORY  F  SMALL,  138  50  9816 
SANDRA  M  SMALL  081  42  7788 
DAVID  A  SMARSH.  408  11  5872 
RICHARD  D  SMEDLEY  JR    186  42  9122 
BRENTS  SMELTZER    190  38  9964 
CHARLES  P  SMILEY    488  86  4152 
MICHAEL  D  SMILEY   230  80  611 1 
ANN  M  SMITH.  395  54  61 16 
ANNETTE  H  SMITH.  274  56  9601 
AUSTON  E  SMITH.  JR  421  72  5791 
BARRY  K  SMITH   409  88  8035 
CHARLES  L  SMITH.  076  42  0890 
CLARENCE  E  SMITH.  JR   406  66  7539 
DANIEL  J  SMITH.  529  82  7537 
DARRELLG  SMITH.  466  70  9319 
DAVID  B  SMITH.  514  56  5707 
DAVID  W  SMITH   091  48  9787 
DAVID  W  SMITH   406  70  4869 
EDWARD  J  SMITH  073  44  8038 
GARY  G  SMITH.  489  58  7154 
GERALD  T  SMITH.  451  08  4120 
GREGORY  L  SMITH   294  58  5937 
JAMES  C  SMITH.  246  04  8842 
JAMES  D  SMITH   483  72  2277 
JAMES  P  K  SMITH   225  64  3997 
JAMES  W  SMITH   301  46  0843 
JEFFREY  E  SMITH.  214  72  3638 
JOHNNY  B  SMITH.  587  30  4026 
JUDY  U  SMITH.  586  07  6234 
LEONARD  C   SMITH.  267  41    9676 
LEONARD  L  SMITH   452  80  8283 
LYNDA  J  SMITH   252  96  0004 
MANZELL  SMITH    240  96  5946 
MICHAEL  A  SMITH    144  50   1292 
MICHAEL  G  SMITH   533  56  3711 
MICHAEL  J  SMITH   509  62  1802 
RALPH  C  SMITH   401  88  9017 
ROBERT  D  SMITH  320  38  9977 
ROBERTO  SMITH   249  96  5484 
ROBERT  G  SMITH   JR   217  68  4971 
ROBERT  L.  SMITH.  236  84  6180 
SHELLMAN  L  SMITH   JR   564  96  3422 
STEPHEN  R  SMITH.  546  08  52.58 
STEVEN  E  SMITH  059  44  2650 
STEVEN  H    SMITH,  483  72  7902 
SYLVIA  SMITH.  527  84  5914 
THOMAS  M   SMITH.  249  88  9705 
WANDA  L  P  SMITH   251  08   1081 
WILUAM  D  SMITH.  JR   221  42  8969 
MARVIN  T  SMOOT  JR  414  86  6411 
JOSEPH  B  SNAUFER   282  62  4683 
PATRICK  L  SNIDER   398  52  975.1 
STEVEN  V  SNIDER.  298  58  7918 
JASPER  SNIPES,  424  64   1354 
WARREN  W   SNOW    246  74   2149 
BENJAMIN  H  SNYDEK  358  48  1035 
BRUCE  A  SNYDER   292  48  1407 
CYNTHIA  G  SNYDER  408  96  0286 
FRANCIS  E   SNYDER.  569  84    1148 
GREGORY  D  SNYDER   226  88  9(i23 
JAY  R  SNYDER.  122  52  9499 
ANNE  E  SOBOTA   341  52  2097 
JAMES  R  SOHU  140  58  8975 
JOSEPH  SOKOL  JR    193  48  5253 
SANDRA  E  SOKOL  238  1 1  9780 
RONALD  E  SOLDANI   511  62  O801 
THOMAS  J  SOUTARIO   578  86  4933 
JOHN  D  SOLLARS.  578  58  1239 
STEVEN  J  SOLLER.  495  64  1093 
CHARLES  M  SOLOMON   571  86  6075 
DAVID  B  SOLOMON.  265  90  4580 
PAULD  SONNER.  JR.  113  46  7543 
RONALD  P  SOPATA.  171   36  0086 
PHILIP  A  SOPER  081  44  0992 
JAMES  L  SORRELL  232  76  9274 
GLENN  E  SORTE.  345  44  5365 
JOHN  SOTO.  539-64  7363 
JOHN  O  SOURS.  275  46  1517 
JOHN  J  SOWDON  021  48  2105 
KENNETH  E  SPAAR.  148  46  0122 
DAVID  K  SPAHR  JR.  225  84  0276 
CHARLES  E  SPARKS.  384  70  8493 
GREGG  A  SPARKS.  323  54  9398 
NELSON  A  SPARKS  570  96  3890 
NANCY  L  SPEAKE.  202-44  5105 
CATHERINE  L  SPEAKMON   451  27  0177 
ELLIS  D  SPENCER.  490  46  6474 
RODDY  S  SPENCER.  548  96  3060 
MARK  P  SPERRE.  040  54  3868 
STEVEN  L  SPERRY.  334  40  7120 
STANLEY  E  SPILLERS.  426-15  2626 
JOHN  A  SPOMER.  345  40  2813 
KIM  G  SPOONER.  262  39  9142 
MARK  G  SPRAGG.  267  19  7060 
ROBERT  L  SPRAGUE  076  42  95e8 


RICHARD  K  SPRENGER   018  48  5848 
MICHAEL  Y  SPRINGER   456  II  2233 
NAZZARENO  H  SPURIO  JR   223  96  0730 
JOSEPH  P  SQUATRITO  JR  467  02  0300 
JACK  W  STACKHOUSE.  JR   295  46  0656 
RICHARD  P  STAFFORD  362  64  6499 
DANA  W  STALEY  046  50  7026 
JAMES  D   STAMM.  551    27   1208 
MICHAEL  J   STANBERRY   553  68  2443 
LEMUEL  R   STANFORD  502  64  2024 
JOHN  F  STANKOWSKI    III    161  48  6252 
DANIEL  H   STANTON    109  50  8514 
THOMAS  J  STARK.  175  52  5418 
JOHN  A   STARKEY    158  40   1433 
MICHAEL  L  ST  ARKS  306  54  2121 
BECKY  J   STARNES  398  58  6642 
WI1J,IAM  K   STARR   227  90  3190 
KATHRYN  G    STATEN    412  76  8583 
CYNTHIA  A  STAUB  389  44  3887 
PHILIP  G   ST  A  UBS.  007  58  7213 
WAYNE  A   STEARNS    504  68  2051 
MARK  E  STEBLIN  019  50  0048 
WYATT  K  STEDMAN   454   19  8032 
DANNY  STEELE.  535  64  6774 
JAMES  W   STEELE.  431   13  0042 
WILLIAM  G   STEELE   262   13  1555 
DAVID  M  STEENBAHGER   571  82  6207 
MICHAEL  W  .STEFFEN   288  62  5552 
JEAN  L  STEIN   185  68  9<K)4 
WALTER  C  STEM   JR   024  48  2167 
JUUE  A    STENBAKKEN    474  64   7758 
FRANCIS  X   RTENGER   II,  214  56  9391 
ROBERT  B  STEPHAN   311  68  8325 
CHARLES  E  STEPHENS,  JR,  318  54  1470 
ROBERT  W  STEPHENS  575  68  1204 
RICHARD  A  STEPHENSON  543  66  7820 
SHERRI  K   STEPHENSON   542  70-0628 
SHEU-A  S   STEPKO,  482  66  2060 
MARIANNE  STERLING  575  58  4559 
ROBERT  M  STEVEN   225  02  8774 
KURT  B  STEVENS.  062  54  3918 
WILLIAM  L  STEVENS,  JR,  480  13  5426 
DOUGLAS  M  STEW .\RT  425  06  5147 
JACK  D  STEWART   217  60  6507 
JESSE  STEWART.  Ill   412  02  0538 
NORMAN  M  STEWART  491  64  7374 
RCSTONJ   STEWART  269  64  0228 
WILLIAM  J  STICHNOT  JR.  491  62  8483 
DOUGLAS  A  STIEGI-EITER   342  48  7011 
MICHAEL  L  STIERS,  221  40  3640 
JOHNS  STIEVEN   499  54  7182 
DAVID  A  STILES,  537  70  2066 
JEROME  R  STILLWAOON   376  50  6652 
JAMES  J   STINGER,  172  44   1407 
JOHN  E  STOCKER   111    301  46  0567 
JOHN  R  STOCKER   548  06  3569 
TERRY  L  STOCKHOLM   284  58  9233 
HUBERT  H   STOCKING   549  98  7791 
W.\LTER  E  STOEHR   399  44  5052 
MARK  T  STOLARCZYK  020  44  7560 
WILLIAM  E  STONE.  JR.  404  74  8005 
JAMES  R   STORY    322  54  4615 
WILLIAM  C  STORY   JR   522  90  3592 
THOMAS  R  STRANGE   587  80  5138 
CARROLL  W  STREET.  408  80  5755 
KELVIN  D  STREETY   418  84  7159 
SHARON  F  STREETY,  160  48  5124 
GREGORY  T  STRlCKljVND  304  50  1387 
MARC  K  STRICKLAND,  442  56  5672 
BRADI-EY  A  STRIED  318  50  3048 
JOSEPH  E  STROHFUS  503  70  0112 
DAVID  J   STROUD   251  04-0359 
JAMES  P  STURCH   429  15  7934 
ROGER  A  STURDY.  131  38  5186 
BRUCE  R  STURK.  025  42  9814 
DONALD  E   STUTSMAN,  028  38   1345 
ROBERT  C  SUDDUTH   387  62  3442 
PATRICIA  O  SUGARMAN   409  76  8508 
JACKIE  I.  SULLIVAN,  JR,  249  11  5966 
MALCOLM  L  SULLIVAN   III   545  90  0561 
PRISCILLA  W   SUU.IVAN,  257  96  9146 
BEVERLY  J   SUMPTER    191  38  8700 
MICHAEL  LSUMPTER   568  86  1448 
JANET  R    SUNDQUIST    174  40   1977 
KEITH  W  SURBER,  217  68  5139 
DEBORAH  J  SUSKI   061  42  2704 
JEFFREY  P  SUTTON   517  72  5367 
MARK  J  SVESTKA,  237  08  6931 
JONATHAN  L  SVOBODA,  025  48  2328 
DAVID  K   SWAPPORD,  257  78  8785 
CURTIS  E  SWAN   II   452  86  92411 
JOHN  D   SWAN,  538  52  7116 
DALE  A  SW ANSON,  471  64  8771 
CHARLES  J   SWARTS    350  38  3462 
CALVIN  L  SWARTZ   379  54  8680 
RAY  S  SWARTZ   II    168  48  3120 
MICHAEL  J   SWEENEY   JR,  277  56  3586 
NORMAN  C  SWEET  525  06  0396 
FRANCIS  C   SWIFT   IX)6  54  5674 
JANICE  A   SWIGARTSMITH    264  88   1490 
MICHAEL  D   SWIGERT   575  72  9490 
GARY  N   SWINDEN,  521    70  2277 
GEORGE  SYKES  JR   373  50  2818 
MICHAEL  I.  SYLKE   391  52  1477 
MICHAEL  R  SYI.WESTER.  507  66  8366 
LOUIS  S  SZABO.  317  66  4214 
PETER  F   N  SZABO.  104  48  1890 
JOHN  A  SZULTA,  III    134  44  4705 
PAULE  TABLER   576  48  5168 
WILLIAM  H   TAGG.\RT  545  62  7014 
JOHN  R   TAGLIERI    204  46  6785 
RICHARD  S.  TALIAFERRO.  454  96  3197 


STEVE  M  TALTON.  240  98-0485 
PATRICK  J  TANK.  272  46-6551 
GRANT  M   TARPINIAN   324-52  6477 
GARY  L  TARPLEY,  446  46  1181 
EDDIE  D  TARRANT,  418  62  8461 
DONNA  M  TARTELL.  074  52  7867 
RICHARD  A  TARTER.  452  92  4017 
MICHAEL  G  TARULLI.  296  50  6667 
TIMOTHY  A  TATE.  303  86  9353 
ANNA  L  TAYLOR.  386  58  3478 
BRENDA  K  TAYLOR.  335  50  2095 
BRIDGETTE  L.  TAYLOR.  467  90  9293 
DAVID  L.  TAYLOR.  227  88-5077 
JAMES  D  TAYLOR.  416  76-2250 
JOHNNIE  L  TAYLOR  587  38  7066 
JUNE  F  TAYLOR.  575  68  8959 
MARK  J  TAYLOR    152-52-5869 
MARY  A  TAYLOR.  209  42  0825 
RHETT  P  TAYLOR    150-42  2175 
ROBERT  B  TAYLOR.  462-02  3119 
WALTER  W  TAYLOR.  JR.  033-48  1900 
DOUGLAS  TAZOI.  528-76  8493 
JAMES  A  TEAPORD,  267  19  8267 
RICHARD  C  TEAL,  239  74  7830 
JAMES  E  TEBERG   534  68  3925 
KENNETH  L  TEBRINK.  524  82  2976 
THOMAS  W  TEIGELER.  263  31  6886 
JOHN  J   TERESZKIEWICZ  046  42  1417 
GREGORY  M  TERLECKI    119-40  7276 
RAYMOND  L  TERRELL  III.  417  64  5679 
CHARLES  F  TERRY.  264  17  0914 
HILLIARD  M  TERRY.  579  88  5714 
KENNETH  P  TERRY.  251   17  4050 
MICHAEL  W  TERRY.  245  90  9988 
LEE  C  TESDAL.  544  60-6524 
MARK  A   TESTONI.  220  48  6968 
RONALD  L  TETER  497  50  60IO 
ROBERT  J  TETTELBACH.  047  38  6420 
JAMES  R  THALACKER.  391  60  8772 
THOMAS  C  THALHEIM.  377  66  5177 
THOMAS  E  THARP.  310  66  4326 
THOMAS  A  THEADO   225  88  3014 
JANET  ANTHEA  THERIANOS.  223-02  7369 
JOSEPH  A   THIBAULT.  055  40  7363 
LYNETTE  M   THIBODEAUX  257  1 1  59S3 
EVERETT  H  THOMAS.  587  08  0760 
GERALD  THOMAS,  273  40  1549 
JOHN  D   THOMAS.  262  25  2952 
MERRILL  L  THOMAS.  587  40  6492 
MICHAEL  A  THOMAS,  195  46  9941 
STEVEN  L  THOMAS,  105  38  6262 
TERRY  K  THOMAS.  411  92-9212 
JOHNC  THOMPSON.  587  90  2484 
LOUIS  M   THOMPSON.  443  50  7308 
RONALD  E  THOMPSON.  526-88  5862 
WAYNE  L  THOMPSON   514  56  9384 
WILLIAM  C  TH0RNBH:RRY   316  56  9120 
JEREMY  A  THORNE.  264  74  5853 
ROBERT  C  THORP   188  46  8513 
YORK  D  THORPE  243  88  0170 
ROGER  L  THORSON   493  54  1384 
JAMES  3  THORSTAD  501  60  3858 
DOUGLAS  R  THORSVIK.  230  92  7756 
BENNIEL  THURMAN   444-58  4517 
DONNA  J  THURNHERR.  083  50  8341 
REX  A  TIDWELL.  441  58  7260 
THOMAS  A  TIERNEY.  JR,  148  54  8016 
TERRENCE  C  TILLER.  291  42-5273 
JACKIE  R  TILLERY,  437-94  8283 
MARK  W  TILLMAN.  263  29-2389 
WILLIAM  D  TILSON.  226-60  7235 
GUINN  R  TIMMERMAN,  JR.  459  98  0974 
DOUGLAS  R  TINDELL.  416  72  8242 
HALM   TINSLEY.  257  88  9999 
RODNEY  D  TOBIAS.  475  68  6600 
STANLEY  W   TOENJES.  480  72   1403 
ANTOINETTE  M  TOMAINO.  434  72  4797 
LANCE  J  TOMEI.  016  38  1208 
HARRY  L  TOMPKINS  247  82  5919 
TERRENCE  G   L  TONG.  578  50  3413 
KENNETH  C  TONN.  395  46-9477 
VIRGINIA  L  TONNESON.  521  76  8629 
STEVEN  L  TOPPER.  187  48  3896 
GREGORY  H   TOPPING   317  58  5121 
JERRY  TORRES.  103  44  0283 
RAQUEL  TORRES.  131-34  9768 
TERRY  D  TOSH.  462  86  0172 
NATHAN  G   TOTH.  584  16  2869 
BRUCE  W  TOTTEN.  363  52  8664 
SUELLEN  K   TOTTEN  385  58  4223 
RUSSELL  L  TOWE.  361  58  5694 
CHARLES  H   TOWNSEND,  464  17  4089 
JOHN  D  TOWNSEND.  084  50  0201 
LAURIE  K  TOWNSEND  024  44  4899 
WALTER  F  TOWNSEND  JR,  229  80  4622 
DOUGLAS  L  TRACY.  506  62  6368 
WALTER  J  TRACY.  JR.  146  40  4403 
GROVER  M   TRASK.  544  78  2044 
BRIANS  TRAUB.  123  46  7866 
JOHN  R   TRAUERNICHT.  104  44  4933 
DENISE  M   TRAVERS.  025  42  8580 
JEFFREY  T  TRAVIS.  246  98-3089 
MARK  A  TRAVIS.  236  92  0647 
WILLIAM  R  TRAVNICK.  329-52  0579 
KATHLEEN  M  TRAXLER.  224  88  5191 
CHARLES  G   C  TREADWAY.  433  709060 
ROBERT  L  TREMAINE.  294  44  9425 
RICHARD  E  TREMBLAY.  012  46  6765 
DAVID  A  TRENT.  458  94  8868 
ALFRED  P  TRETTER  JR.  173  36  1039 
HOWARD  O  TRIEBOLD.  III.  207  44-2445 
AARON  D  TRIMBLE.  415  90  3927 
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GEORGE  L  TRIMBLE.  III.  585  14  4547 
CHARLES  V  TRIPOLI.  562  74  8118 
JAMES  A  TRIPP.  418-76  9O40 
CARLOS  TROCHE.  583  78  4428 
WILLIAM  P  TROSS.  224-74  7743 
JILL  R   TROUT.  312  44-9332 
MARTIN  J  TROUT  288  56  7970 
KEITH  J  TROUWBORST   152  50  2964 
KENNETH  O  TRUESDALE.  319  48  9472 
QUENTIN  M   TRUMBLE.  524  88  1596 
JAMBS  E  TRUSLOW.  232  86  9869 
RANDY  N  TRUSSELL.  242  04  3483 
JAMES  J  TSCHUDY   II   545  86  2132 
ARTHUR  A  TUCKER.  JR   073  42  5269 
EDWARD  M  TUCKER.  242  96  8144 
GARY  B  TUCKER.  237  76  6536 
JOEE  TUCKER.  262  11  6924 
JOSEPH  M   TUELL  313  48  3192 
WINPIELD  F  TUFTS.  255  02  3885 
MAX  G  TUGGLE.  403  74  0347 
TERRANCE  T  TULLIA,  254  98  4086 
GARY  A  TL'TXIS.  524  88  2053 
ROBERT  L.  TULLMAN    149  50  9990 
MARION  D  TUNSTALL.  265  96  0680 
MARK  S  TURBERVILLE.  429  17  0424 
DAVID  G  TURNER,  536-48  0010 
EUGENE  P  TURNER,  489-46-4854 
MARK  D  TURNER.  262  13  3590 
MICHAEL  J  TURNER.  307  50  6425 
RICHARD  B  TURNER  262  19  5391 
VELMA  M  TURNER.  433  98  9787 
HAROLD  O  TUTOR.  JR  307  62  8245 
SUSAN  M   TUTOR.  256  80  9099 
JOHN  S  TUTTLE.  489  48  5059 
DAVID  J  TWEDDELL.  464  1 1  6614 
STEPHEN  C  TYE.  299  56  9222 
JAMES  M  TYNAN.  271  46  6849 
RANDY  V  TYNDALL,  519  68  1916 
MICHAEL  H   UFNAL.  022  38  9651 
GARY  M   ULLRICH.  501  52  5246 
WILLIAM  W  UNDERLY   365  54  8839 
GARY  J   URBAN.  509  56  1432 
MICHAEL  A   URBAN.  219  58  5899 
CAROLINE  D  URBEN,  528  90  8501 
ROBERTA  URQUHART.  186  46  9459 
SARA  L  UTSLER.  312  48  7239 
GERALD  E  VALENTINI.  254  98  4800 
MICHAEL  E  VANACKEREN,  383  58  0349 
JAMES  L  VANANTWERP.  585  72  8448 
JAMES  D  VA?.CE.  034  50-6517 
DANNY  E  VANDALSEN.  547  64-4401 
BLAINE  A   VANDAM.  504  82  9322 
DAVID  A  VANDERCOOK.  347  50  3616 
EUGENE  B   VANDEVENTER    148-44  9438 
RICHARD  A  VANDYK   383  62  8397 
ROGER  J   VANEPPS.  228  88  8877 
THOMAS  R  VANETTEN.  053  44  2794 
DONNA  J   VANHOOSE.  262  04   1753 
MARC  L  VANHOOSE.  444  48  3118 
JOHN  G   VANJURA.  163  44  7279 
HAROLD  M   VANLEEUWEN  JR   231  68-8740 
STEVEN  F  VANOUS.  243-98-1632 
JAMES  R  VANSCOTTER.  352  46  0817 
JAMES  S  VANSCOYOC.  227  80  9562 
RICHARD  J  VANTINE.  018  46  7223 
KENNETH  S  VANWICKLER.  107  54  0721 
FREDERICK  D  VANWICKLIN   386  60  7478 
JOHN  D  VANWYKE.  488  58  5089 
GEORGE  A   VARGAS  049  46  9086 
GARYT  VARGO.  385  46  1775 
MICHAEL  W  VARNEY   392  60  2064 
DIANE  L  VARNI.  558  25  1803 
EARL  F  VAUGHN.  JR.  546  98  6688 
ROGER  D  VAUGHN,  455  72  0798 
GARY  L  VAWTER.  410-88  8792 
JULIAN  E  VAZQUEZ.  581    17  3527 
MICHAEL  R   VELA.  095-52   1709 
MARY  A   VELARDE.  050  38  7656 
MICHAEL  C  VENDZULES.  139  50  6696 
AMADO  VERA.  III.  458  16  1352 
DONALD  S  VESS.  463-88-4443 
DAN  H  VIAL.  JR.  242  86  9500 
ESTEBAN  VICENTE.  151  40  2449 
BRIAN  L  VICKERS.  465-98  8361 
RICHARD  A  VIDONI   323  42  3144 
ESPIRIDION  VILLA.  451  68  9854 
DARYLK  VILLAREAI- 246  94  9715 
GREGORY  O  VILLARET.  454  23  7559 
DANIEL  J  VILLARREAL  462-80  4512 
VICTOR  J   VILLHARD.  487-64  0212 
GARY  W   VILOTT.  585  30  1221 
DALE  W   VINCENT,  532  50  7790 
JAMES  R  VINCENT  002  38  8127 
TIMOTHY  W   VINING.  501-66-0134 
PAUL  C  VITUCCI.  090-52  3500 
JOHN  B  VITULLO.  JR.  473  72  1067 
WILLIAM  M   VOGEL  158  42  5866 
MORRIS  F  VOLE?mNE.  423  58  9505 
MARK  A  VOLK.  575  72  9163 
RANDALLS   VOORHEES.  183  62  4343 
ROBERT  J   VOSIKA.  471  78  7884 
BRIAN  M   WAECHTER.  208-52  5106 
RONALD  WAGERS.  405-86  5468 
CHARLES  W  WAGGONER   612  52  0358 
BRADFORD  W   WAGNER.  220  56-6654 
SCOTT  L.  WAGNER.  185  52  2213 
WILLIAM  N   WAGNER.  562  19-6913 
DONALD  F  WAGSTAFF.  331  42  9035 
BURTC  WAIBEU  522  84  2969 
MITCHELL  WAITE.  527  96  7660 
JAMES  E  WAKELEY  409  78  9945 
ROBERT  D  WAICUTT.  385  50  1945 
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ANTHONY  J   WALDBILLIG.  324  50  1299 

KENNETH  W   WALDEN,  412  88  1640 

GARY  E  W ALDERMAN    125-48  437S 

MICHAEL  C  WALDRIP  416-78  6287 

ALAN  D  WALKER.  JR   575  70  4609 

BRETTEM   WALKER.  383  62  9671 

GREGORY  L  WALKER,  357  50  8454 

IVA  A   WALKER   239  86  4187 

JOHNNY  R  WALKER   245  98  6168 

RICHARD  P  WALKER.  167  36  4518 

ROBERT  A   WALKER.  560  68  4023 

RUTHIEM   WALKER  409  82  4074 

WILLIAM  C   WALKER   193-48  4803 

WILLIAM  D  WALL,  539  54  5806 

CHARUS  E  WAIJ^CE.  452  74  3913 

MARGARETTE  C   WALLACE   290  50-9684 

RONALD  L  WALLACE  255  70  4929 

GAIL  WALLER.  415  90  9853 

RICHARD  A   WAULEY   422  88  5411 

DONALD  L  WAliQUIST  369  50  1084 

GUY  M   WALSH    154  32  5972 

MELINDAJ   WALSH   436  04  5689 

ROBERT  L  WALSH   020  34  3597 

CURTIS  K   WALT.  493  56  0273 

MICHAEL  K   WALTERS  537  48-0600 

MICHAEL  L  WALTKR.S  414  92  1081 

RAY  D  WALTERS  369  54   1231 

SUSAN  WALTERS    150  38  7943 

ANDREA  E  WARD   556  70  2614 

DAVID  C   WARD.  573  04  7497 

MICHAEL  R  WARDELL.  309  58  4190 

PHILIP  F  WARING  053  48  7304 

DONALD  E   WARLICK   237  02  9644 

DAVID  B   WARNER.  462-27  7139 

JOHN  V   WARNER.  397  50  4067 

RICHARD  C   WARNER.  467  02  8847 

JOHN  D   WARREN   453  02  1549 

RICHARD  A   WARREN   436  66  1438 

WAYNE  D   WARREN   402  88  1219 

RAYMOND  P  WARRINER.  343  48  3832 

DOUGLAS  D  WASHINGTON   240-84   1065 

ALEXANDER  B  WASILOW    136  68  0410 

J1:RRY  IJ|;E  WASSER  478  58  7656 

STE\'EN  J   WASZAK.  342  52  6916 

BENJAMIN  G   WATERS   547  80  4543 

KENNETH  R   WATERS.  559  17  9233 

MELVIN  WATERS.  246-88  1429 

MEREL  H   WATERS.  438  92  3236 

ALEX  E  WATKINS.  425  11   6347 

STEVEN  D   WATKINS.  413  02-6315 

PEG  I  J   WATKINSON.  544  54  8595 

CLARA  WATHAL.  462  04  9154 

MICHAEL  D  WATSON   458  15  7526 

ROBERT  L  WATSON   307  58-641? 

DAVID  A   WATT.  044  52  5980 

ROBERT  F  WATTS  519-68  8766 

KENNETH  R  WAVERING.  349-54  2860 

STEVEN  K   WEART,  202  42-6117 

ANDREW  K   WEAVER,  550  15  7114 

CHARLES  M   WTEA\'E:R.  SR  417  74  5425 

GLENN  W   WEAVER.  548  98  4476 

LLEWELYN  D,  WEAVER,  301  50  9511 

MARSHA  K  WEAVER.  199  38  0114 

NANCY  E  WEAVER.  243-90  0650 

PAUL  J   WEAVER.  624-84-9477 

ROSENDO  WEAVER  JR.  461  74  1134 

STEVEN  G   WEBB.  523-70  1686 

HARRY  B  WEBER.  201  34  4617 

ROBERT  I   WEBER  JR.  264  94  7565 

MICHAEL  E  WEBSTER.  219  70-4029 

KARL  A   WEGENER.  086  42  8625 

NANCY  J   WEGMULLER.  544  72-1074 

RANDALLS  WEIDENHEIMER.  208  50  2429 

CURTIS  J   WEIDNER.  505-62  7150 

WILLIAM  K   WEIGER   285-29  3065 

THOMAS  L  WEIKEL.  JR.  229  84  0432 

KATHLEEN  M    WEILAND   575  76  8904 

JOHN  J   WEIMANN   III.  264   19  7629 

ALAN  L  WEIMER.  479  70  4968 

MICHAEL  E  WEINER.  586  78  9572 

ROBERT  L  WEINHOLD.  203  36  3027 

CHARLES  A  WEISS.  265  31  9253 

CHARLES  E  WELCH.  261-23-4867 

DONALD  A  WELCH.  269-56-9055 

TRACY  L  WEL<:H   248  98-9964 

ROGER  L  WELDON.  546  11  0172 

SUSAN  L  WELLAND.  156  50  3746 

JOHN  S  WELLMAN.  508  70  3913 

SUSAN  G   WELLNER.  261-21  0592 

GARY  D  WELLS.  414  96  9697 

LESTER  L  WELLS.  413-96-0223 

CATHERINE  A   WELSH.  213  72-2617 

DAVID  F  WELSH.  446-60-0941 

MARK  J   WELSHINGER.  470  76-5501 

RICHARD  E  WERUNG.  528  04  6766 

DALE  R  WERNER.  499-66  3830 

BRUCE  C  WEST.  029-48  5488 

CHARLES  H   A  WEST.  314  58  1839 

JOHN  M   WEST.  229-68-3563 

MARK  EDWARD  WEST  097  54-1028 

CHARLES  W  WESTMORELAND.  JR.  244  74-0193 

WRIGHT  G  WHEELER.  JR.  254  90  5343 

ROBERT  WHITAKER.  JR.  266-13  5658 

CAROLYN  M   WHITE.  433  96-0909 

JACK  R  WHITE  337  42-0896 

MARK  A  WHITE.  023  36-0048 

MONTGOMERY  S  WHITE  622  72  3979 

PAUL  WHITE  061-44  0281 

PAUL  R  WHITE,  552  62  3377 

RICHARD  D  WHITE.  015  36-7412 

RICHARD  W   WHITE.  JR   263  84  6361 

RONALD  A    WHITE.  449  76  1375 


ROY  A  WHITE.  JR.  241  9«  ««73 
WALTER  H  WHITE.  259-S6-O109 
JAMES  A  WHITEHEAD   157-S2-8931 
STEPHEN  W  WHITEHEAD  2S4-8O-1407 
SALLY  J   WHITENER.  348-48-9564 
HARRISON  H  WHITING.  Ill  432-27-6496 
REGINA  J  WHITLEYHORNE.  245-94-9044 
JAMES  F  WHITNEY.  JR.  626  11  7»»6 
ROBERT  P  WHOLEY   531-62  3386 
JEFPRY  K  WICKSTROM.  475-64-0827 
FRANK  D  WIDE3MAN.  088-50  5086 
LARRY  W   WIDNER.  530-40-0546 
ROCHELLED  WIEGMAN   419-76  6OO0 
FRANCIS  P  WIBSMANN.  455-72  0033 
BURTON  D  WIGGINS.  336-50-9192 
MICHAEL  E  WILCOX.  250  17-0228 
RANDY  L  WILDE.  503  72^)410 
DALE  R   WILDEY.  378  58  3981 
ROBERT  J   WILEY   184  48  5107 
CRAIG  H   F  WILKERSON   251   15  9738 
RICHARDS  WILKERSON  413-80  1900 
DAVID  E  WILKES.  463-80  1544 
PHILUPG   WILKINS  317  60-8800 
JANICE  L,  WILKINSON,  022-52-3941 
WILLIAM  S  WILKINSON   263  16  103C 
MARTHA  F  WILL.  239  94-8701 
PAULA   WILLARD   II   228-80-9248 
CHARLES  E   WILLIAMS  463  90  9468 
DALE  E  WILLIAMS  419  78-0497 
ELAINE  N   WILLIAMS  373  60  6895 
GARY  D   WILLIAMS.  543  64  3086 
GEORGES   WILLIAMS  III    192-38  7572 
GREGORY  J   WILUAMS  364-66  9039 
JANICE  M   WILLIAMS  006  52  0527 
JEFFREY  J   WILUAMS,  423  76  1568 
JONATHAN  M    WILLIAMS  304  62  1465 
LARRY  W  WILLIAMS.  223  92-3574 
MICHAEL  U  WILLIAMS  226  04  3604 
NANCY  A   WILUAMS.  262  19-6329 
PRINCE  A  WILLIAMS.  JR   261  74  2512 
RICHARD  C   WILLIAMS.  550  74  4329 
RICHARD  G   WILUAMS  JR  092  48-8955 
RICHARD  N   WILUAMS  228  74  9839 
RONALD  L  WILLIAMS  438  72^706 
SHERMAN  R   WILLIAMS  002  38  2750 
TOMS  WILLIAMS  469  96  4863 
WILLIAM  R  WILUAMS    193  42  6446 
VIRGINIA  G    WILUAMSON    354  48  8273 
CYDNEY  J   WILUS  509  56-8705 
RICKY  S   WILLIS  219-62  6219 
LYNDON  O  WILLMS  319  46  3170 
GUY  J   WILLS.  Ill   070-50  5435 
TIMOTHY  B  WILLS  216-70-8527 
MARK  F  WILMES  506  74-5444 
DEAN  H   WILSON  550  16  0424 
DONALD  L  WILSON   276  58  9404 
EDWARD  L  WILSON   116  48  5185 
EDWARD  M   WILSON   519  70  5561 
GLORIA  J   WILSON   205  36  4212 
JAMES  R  WILSON   257  88  4423 
JAMES  T  WILSON  424  86  4249 
JIMMY  D  WILSON  435  84  4821 
KIM  L  WILSON   503  72  1269 
LAWRENCE  E  WILSON   509  46  7229 
LESTER  P  WILSON    101  46  5183 
MARY  L  WILSON   455  88  2220 
MICHAEL  D  WILSON   508  78  7883 
MICHAELS  WILSON   312  64  3586 
PAULR  WILSON   JR  302  42  5907 
PHYLLIS  A  WILSON   414  80  2414 
ROY  E  WILSON   009  44  8046 
STEPHEN  T  WILSON  456  92  1619 
STEVEN  M   WILSON   316-56  1123 
VERNON  L  WILSON  509  60  7587 
WOODROWJ   WILSON   407  74  8457 
DENNIS  D  WINDSOR.  511   52  9062 
ROBERT  I   WINEBRENNER  516  64  2075 
JERRY  D  WINEGARDEN   386  62  4703 
AUNDREY  N   WINGATE  240  76  8598 
RON  L  WINKEL.  543  62  3804 
RICHARD  F  WINN.  254  76  7068 
THOMAS  J   WINSLOW    195  48  1889 
MICHAEL  L  WINSTON   464  78  2954 
ROBERT  D  WINSTON   508  62  5071 
BRUCE  N  WINTER  541  60  0335 
FREDERICK  C  WIRSING   343  48  3834 
DENNIS  G   WISE  479  68  2735 
RICHARD  M   WISE  523  88  3216 
MICHAEL  H   WITT  344  54  9010 
RICHARD  B   WITT  508  82  1081 
MICHAEL  F  WITTERIED  371   48  4806 
DAVID  E  WITWER   482-62-9830 
LAWRENCE  E  WOHLER   615  54  2806 
JONATHAN  M   WOHLMAN    174  44-6117 
MARKS  WOISH   014  48  1808 
KAROLR   WOJCIKOWSKI   018  44  4371 
GAIL  E  WOJTOWICZ  369  58  0326 
STEPHEN  L  WOLBORSKY    100  46  0562 
FRANKUN  R   WOLF  513-50  3633 
ROBERT  J   WOLF  568  02  1531 
SUSAN  S  WOLF  288  52  6978 
GARY  E  WOLFE  523  68  8884 
JOHN  L  WOLFE,  585  52  8401 
STEPHEN  A   WOLFE  560  1 1   2476 
LINDA  L  WOLFERT   112  42  9875 
AUDREY  L  WOLFF  541  86  4224 
BETHANY  R   WOLPORD  278  58  3078 
ARDEN  R   WOLLAN   501-64  7627 
JANET  P  WOLTER   503  68  8771 
GARY  R   WOLTERING   256  98  5623 
CLAYTON  Y   O   WONG  675  58  8510 
RONALD  K   WONSON    370  50  9643 
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CAROL  T  WOOD.  046  38  335« 
JOHN  U  WOOD.  J««-l)2  J218 
JOSEPH  R.  WOOD  40«  »8  J2I3 
MARY  H   WOOD.  SSi'M-IMe 
MARY  J  WOOD.  553-88-3898 
PAMELA  N  WOOD.  444  54  959« 
PHILLIPS  WOOD.  192  40-8758 
SHERRY  S  WOOD.  495-40  5858 
THOMAS  D   WOOD   559  92  6189 
WII  TSE  D  WOOD  528  88  0991 
DONALD  B  WOODARD  436  02  3910 
VICKIE  U  WOODARD.  103  52  1325 
BRUCE  W  WOODCOCK  070  40  0626 
MICHAEL  Q  WOODIE  574  22  6205 
WILLLAM  H   WOODIER.  328-40  9498 
SUSAN  L  WOODLEE.  408  96  7630 
DAVID  R  WOODS.  419  74  3191 
SEBURN  R   WOODS.  266  94  8S)92 
GEORGE  B  WOODSON    178  36  5«5« 
DANIEL  P  WOODWARD  001   36  9291 
MURRAY  Y   WOODY.  261  27  6886 
ROSALIND  D   WOODY    515  58  6782 
RUDOLPH  T  WOOLRIDGE.  294  50  ^785 
RITA  J  WOOLWINE.  414  94  8299 
SHEILA  J  WOOLWINESMITH   576  54   1861 
BENNY  L  WOOSLEY.  236  78  204J 
LARRY  E.  WOOTEN.  507-68  9986 
JEFFREY  R   WORKMAN   27'>-64  6045 
KIT  K   WORKMAN.  527  21  2493 
JOSUEUTO  WORRELL,  267  27   1073 
CHRISTOPHER  J  WORSOWICZ   263  31   ^\-, 
SCOTT  A.  WORTHINGTON   529  74  3830 
AARON  C  WRIGHT  579  64  1921 
BRYAN  R  WRIGHT  486  72  6907 
JOHN  D  WRIGHT.  482  54  4495 
JOHN  M    WRIGHT.  409-74  5666 
JOHN  R  WRIGHT  JR   262  9«  5765 
NEENA  R.  WRIGHT.  224  96  8534 
RICHARD  U  WRIGHT  JR.  382  60  2434 
WALTER  E  WRIGHT.  Ill   215  60  1413 
WILUAM  A   WRIGHT  227  76  159C 
SCOTT  E  WUESTHOFF   S67  84  8626 
DALE  A   WYANT  303  68  3136 
PETER  C  WVATT.  043  54  5U0 
JOHN  M   WYLAM.  238-04  2837 
STEPHEN  P  WYNN.  445  52  8«99 
ALAN  K  YAMAMOTO  575  54  0279 
DWIGHT  I    YARBROUGH   41K  80  8327 
LUCY  K  YARBROUGH.  256  96  7872 
DOUGLAS  D  YATES.  533  56  2531 
JOSEPH  S  YBARRONDO   III.  572  '■2  4950 
JUAN  M   YEEPONG.  585-80  8440 
RAYMOND  A   YELLE.  020  36  7268 
WILUAM  R   YETMAN  JR   153  46  9797 
JAMES  K   YORGEN  281  64  0617 
MICHAEL  O  YORKE.  065  46  8494 
CLARENCE  Y   YOSHIMOTO  576  62  Sf-SO 
JOHN  P  YOUMANS,  110  34  7717 
ALLEN  A  YOUNG.  282  5u  7957 
BRUCE  W   YOUNG   500  52  9208 
DANA  E.  YOUNG  JR.  558  80  2221 
GREGORY  R  YOUNG.  563  96  9727 
JEANETTE  C  YOLTJO.  460  06  9962 
JOHN  A.  YOUNG  JR.  172  44  4987 
LAMAR  YOUNG.  427  06  1143 
TERRY  B  YOUNG.  541  72  7865 
TOMMI  U  YOUNG  579  72  8185 
TRELLIS  V  YOUNG.  252  90  1179 
DIANA  M    VOLrNGS.  524  80  7  298 
MICHAEL  C   YUSI   576-88  1823 
CHARLES  P  ZACCHERO   204  42  6080 
RICHARD  T  Z.\LESKIE   110  44  39' 2 
ROSSC  Z.\MORA.  JR.  006  58  1310 
STEVEN  W   ZANDER.  390  60  9344 
EDWARD  TZANOWICZ.  147  54  6047 
LAWRENCE  J  ZAPPONE.  204  44  1579 
PEDERICO  C  P  ZARAGOZA.  570  60  3676 
NEJUEH  ZAROOKIAN.  230  76  5973 
JOSEPH  M.  ZAUBI.  283-60  6678 
JEPPREY  H  ZAUTNER.  392  60  4469 
SUSAN  J  ZEHENDER.  240-02  7953 
GARY  B  ZELINSKI.  5«4  08  1076 
JAMES  M  ZEPKA.  098- 50-7904 
DONNA  M  ZERBATO.  lo9  46  5305 
CATHERINE  J  ZERINGUE.  110  48  3027 
JOHN  A.  ZEULI.  399-63-7934 
FREDRICK  T   ZIEOLER.  II.  338  44  6653 
MICHAEL  A.  ZIELINSKI.  438  70  3945 
RICHARD  M  ZINK.  288-56  2859 
LYNNE  H  ZINNECKER  526  88  9358 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  Major 

BRUCE  A  ARNOLD  023  36  8371 
STEVEN  E  BARRETT.  439  70  2437 
GARY  R.  BEMENT.  261  78  8«44 
DAVID  W  BENNETT   142-48-5758 
GARY  D  BOMBERGER.  541  44  3635 
REGINALD  T  CLEVELAJID  224  78  5477 
HARRELL  L  COBB.  418-56  8288 
JAMES  N  CUTTER.  538-46-1511 
JAN  J   DICKENS.  239-92-79 12 
GARY  R  GARVEY.  507  58-7716 
MICHAEL  PAUL  HARTZHEIM   394  50  2733 
LEON  E.  HILL.  237-66-4951 
ROBERT  8  HOCHREITER.  207  32  9759 
ALEXANDER  KOSTENKO.  196  42  3440 
JOSEPHS.  KUAN.  550-63  2111 
RITA  A.  LEMONS.  516-70-2367 
BYRON  E  LUCKETT  JR    462  80  7204 
WILUAM  J  MARSHALL.  137  52  3976 


JAMES  A   MARTINEZ.  045  44  6797 
JEROME  D   MUELLER.  299  40  0609 
MAURICI:  L   NEESE.  359  40  9521 
RICHARD  D  OBERHEIDE.  547  80  5356 
GORDON  W   PIPPIN   412  78  6648 
WARREN  R    ROB NETT    266  78  4268 
GARY  R   SALMON    .564  74  0055 
Lt:ON  E   SAVAGE.  JR     561   74  46.56 
JAY  R   SHERWOOD   574   18  2154 
CHARIJ:S  M  SIMMONS  223  54   1654 
KLAl'S  W    J    SIRIANNl    216  50  0949 
KEN  JAMES  STAVREVSKY.  092  46  1498 
PAUL  C   STEWART    437  64  7555 
JOHN  L   TARRANT.  JR     418-66-5022 
MILLARD  G   TIMMONS.  291   50  8982 
WALLY  G   VAUGHN   250  98  4567 
CURTIS  D    'AAIJ.ACE.  495  56  8825 
JOSEPH  R   WALLROTH    143  36  2636 
REUBEN  K    WASHINGTON   227  78  8148 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  Major 

J.orK  I.    ANDEK.Sf)N   472  66   1766 
HARRY  J    BATEY   259  II  0185 
RAIJ'H  A   BAUER   287  50  3922 
STEPHEN  H    BLEWFTT  003  46-4934 
WILLIAM  E   BOYLE,  266  90  9110 
AUrHURC    BREDEMEYER   325  54   1317 
P.n'LC  CI^RK,  266  86  0572 
GREGORY  D  COX  499  56  1369 
I-.JRA  H    CROCKER    370  66   1088 
PAUL  .M    P.ANKOVICH,  150  50    Uioq 
MORRIS  D    DAVIS    242  76  7490 
W.-^YNEH    bAVlS    300  fi2    1048 
RFRNARD  E   LX3YLE.  JR    392  60   12^2 
PEGGY  C    DURPEY    587  54  0284 
jiltTNA    DYER.  006  66  2934 
HENRY  LEE  EINSEL.  JR     568  98  3109 
TEHRENCE  H    FARREIX.  277  44  0669 
GR''OOr.y  L    l"RONlMOS.  382  t2  4850 
V.ARK  E    GAHRARI)    571    25  7082 
RONALD  A    GREGORY    265  08  8147 
W;!XIAM  4    OROVE3    278  52  3225 
JflHN  R    HART    150  48  5461 
BAHr  HIU-YER   285  66  2950 
M.iRY  J   HONODEL.  39'.'  54  654L 
JUDSON  B    HOWELL.  2  23  82  538^ 
JOHN  E    KELLOGG    .506  60  7820 
P.\TR1CIAA    KEHr.'S.  347    11   (,608 
J')HNC    KUNICH    327   40  0134 
VICTOR  F    LAPUMA    167  40  5302 
JOHN  T   LAURO    102  4;.  6646 
JEFFREY  (■   LINDQUIST  098  50  8284 
MICHAEL  R    H'ND,  529  80  2668 
JOEL  C   MARSH   423  88  e35f 
MARGARirr  R   MCCORD.  037  38  3668 
CLIF>OHDJ    MCKIN-STRY.  2i7  68  4178 
ANN  W    MITTERMEYER    0«6  54  5270 
KATHY  A   .MONTGOMERY,  408  84  (.212 
.lAMES  E    .MOODY    420  7 B  8558 
MICHAEL  D   .MURPHY   464  80  267,'! 
K.':V!N  J   NEi-RER   3'  7  CO  5676 
GREGORY  B   PORTER    330  56  6194 
LEONARD  R   RIHPEY   413  76  2950 
MARK  R    RUP^'ERT    272  50  9S48 
CHARLES  S   SlVLf;Y,  553  78  5599 
W.ALT  i:R  •  SKIEIvSKI   JR     I'jC  48  ;39e 
LOWELL  J   TENPAS   397  56  855" 
JERALDC   THOMPSON    448  54  8880 
STEVEN  N   TOMANELL!    116  52  7794 
DONALD  O    TYSON    573  i,6  807(i 
M.AitC  VA.VKVYS    396  51  8528 
BILLC   WELLS   223  90  4800 
WILLIAM  F   WHIIE   54S   13  2808 
EVERETT  G   WILL.\RD  JR  ,  22:>  84  5.107 
LAWTIENCEH   WOODWARD   229  64  4951 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  Major 

r:;  harp  l  arney  jr  4:3  so  530c 

DOMINICK  J    AMADEO    105  42  570O 
BEVERI  YJ   ARBUTHNOT.  264  27  8871 
NANCY  J   .ARTHUR,  257  72  7513 
BKE.VDa  K    AlKINS,  573  04  3517 
PAUL  N    AUSTIN.  262   19  8007 
lj;ONOR  P   BEAM,  261   il   089a 
CATHERINE  M    BEATTIE   523  94  6155 
SUSAN  M    BELLAMY    226  96  29'4 
ROBERT  F   BENNETT    504   58  6490 
SANDRA  A    BLACK    464   94  096! 
K  ELTON  F  BLURTON   541  70  0944 
KAREN  M   BOLLINGER,  585  53  9739 
CHRISTOPHER  L   BOYP   214  48  1068 
U)HI  A   BOYLE.  474  72  9731 
LYNDA  K    BRANDT,  48i   58  7161 
SUSAN  BROWN    550  92  6226 
JEANNETTE  PAIJIS  BURSON    228  88  7747 
J'  LIA  M    B'  RTON    ^^9  84  8I6S) 
.ANNtS    BUTCHER    242  92  9133 
MIRIAM  L   CAHILLIYEATON    022  38  5021 
LESLIE  W   CANNISTRACl   455  88  7146 
IjAHPY  R    carter   421   70  4483 
SYLVIA  H    CATIN   028  42    1829 
MARY  M    CHANDLER    457   80   3961 
KIT  R    CLARK    013  42  5196 
CAROLYNS    COU,UM    417  80  2830 
MARY  M   CONNORS  560  96  1055 
PATRICIA  D   CORBIN,  144   38   1931 
JEANETTE  M   CR.AMER   259  80  4743 
SUSAN  J   CRAW    092  46   1366 


JEAN  S  DANIELS.  517-86-4817 
LYNNETTE  D  DAVIS,  198-54  4983 
WILLIAM  M   DEAN,  309-88-9458 
PATRICA  D  DOTSON.  487-80-4662 
ROCHELLE  M   DUCHAHME.  016-46  2383 
MELYDIA  J  EDGE.  464  21  0410 
SANDRA  J  EVANS.  144  52-6977 
DEBRA  K   EVERS,  266-13-1062 
LORENA  W   FLOYD   181  52  4947 
DELORES  G  FORREST.  351  48-1786 
KEITH  E.  GARDNER.  202  40-0340 
GLORY  L  GILL,  216-78  9982 
CAROLYN  K   GOOCH.  561   74-3038 
ROBERTA  L.  OOTT.  053  48-8018 
MARJORIE  A  GRAZIANO.  002-44  5884 
MEUNDA  D  GRIJALVA.  458-02-3647 
MICHAEL  J   HALElr,  004-58  7457 
BRUCE  D  HANNAN.  300-48-5411 
WILLIAM  E  HARBOUR.  003  42  4697 
REBECCA  M   HARGIS.  211  50  8344 
DAWN  M   HARL.  390-84-6219 
ALICE  J   HARVEY.  314  52  4217 
PAMELA  A   HATCH.  221-56-8976 
JANE  R.  HAUSIA.  470  84  8961 
DEBORAH  H   HE.\D.  357  46  9106 
ROGER  G   HEBERT.  039-32  6038 
BARBARA  J   HEILLER,  470-78-1787 
PATTI  V   HOFFMAN.  009  40  1985 
LELA  M   HOLDEN.  465-88-8855 
RAYMOND  Y   HOWELL,  466-80-4424 
GEORGE  HUBBS,  HI   081  36  7746 
MICHAEL  J   HUGHES,  266  15  6054 
MICHAEL  W   HUTTON.  443  62-6006 
JAIME  S   IVFRSEN.  291  62  9236 
PATRICIA  E  JANTZEN.  587-98-2305 
JAMES  R.  JINKS.  435  70-9093 
BARBARA  J  JOHNSTON.  461  94  9665 
BRENDA  K  JOHNSTON   556-92  6115 
BKENDA  G   .TONES.  575  84  8332 
JASON  A  JONES.  316-62  3346 
REBECCA  G  JONES   540  50  1166 
DENNIS  W  JORDAN.  240  90  6257 
ANNE  E.  P   KILBOURN,  386-64  9470 
JAMES  M   KIRK.  446  56  2888 
JULIE  A   KLOPPEL,  184-50-775S 
RAJ^DALI.  W   KLOTZ.  341   48  1494 
RANI  A   KOKATNUR.  154  56-4817 
DONNA  M.  LAKE.  051   48-fi439 
BARBARA  A  lAROSEE.  138  48  6712 
ARLENE  G   LEPPER.  560-15  6859 
SHARON  R-  LEYLAND.  579  62-3141 
CYNTHIA  R   LIGHTNER.  437  94  3864 
BRENDA  J  LINDSAY.  509-60  3081 
DIANNE  R   LIST  504  86-3578 
EUZABBTTH  A   LOIKA.  507  78-0315 
ELLEN  K   LOSCH.  495  70-9035 
KATHRYN  N   MAHMOOD   201  52  2664 
WAYNE  MARTIN.  518-58-8509 
MARGARET  J   MCARTHUR.  52.  74  8362 
CHARLES  S  MCDONALD.  451-90  0951 
BRENDA  J  MCELENEY.  502  76  2645 
PAULD  MCGOUGH.  204-42  2038 
DFAN  R   MIELKE  472-52-2947 
JOHN  F  MITCHELL.  525-02-2035 
BRIAN  D   KORR.  291  42-7856 
KAY  M   MURPHY   232  74  4388 
KATHLEEN  J   MURRAY  377  48  3137 
MARLON  K,  NAILLING.  430-06-3094 
DEBORAH  A   NAMDAR.  319  52  1423 
JAMES  K   NICKERSON.  264  21   1780 
THO./iAS  M   OLIVE.  094  36-6360 
KATHERINE  M  OROURKE.  505-62  7519 
MICHAEL  C  ORR.  220  58-8349 
DAViD  A.  P.-iAD.  „71-54  6155 
BRUCE  E  PARKES.  285  52-3013 
SUSAN  E.  PETERS.  490-62-5993 
GWK.VE\'Er.E  J   PHILLIPS.  266  94  "138 
CAROL  A   POPEBEHRENS.  131  42  5052 
TRACY  A   PRICE.  074  50  3501 
S-iLPHEN  E  PRIZER.  351-40  7550 
KENNETH  A  PUliiY.  217-58-6077 
JUAN  R,  QUINTERO.  463-02-9330 
TODD  M.  RA.VDALL.  050-44-8046 
CAROL  L.  RANDELL,  031-52  5789 
ANGELA  r  RASMUSSEN.  517-68-6417 
STEPHEN  H   REANDO  014  40  5695 
SUSAN  M   REYNOLDS.  520-72-2601 
ELIZABETH  S  ROBISON.  51 1  66  2491 
DENNIS  P  ROGERS.  015-44  9309 
MARSHA  S  ROSSELL.  262  15  5658 
STACY  A  RUPERT.  394  68  7445 
JANICE  B   RYCKEIJ;Y.  24«-96  3823 
JOSE  M  SALAZAR,  457  98  7819 
VLNITA  I,  SAMPSON.  429  92-9350 
MARY  J  SCHUDROWITi.  469,56-99,30 
KATHY  E  SEARS.  237  86  6775 
MARTHA  C  SIMON.  334-42.5035 
ANNET,  SMITH.  005-82-7153 
MICHELED  SMITH.  498  68  5768 
PAMELA  L.  SMITH.  008-46-5924 
JIN.ADA  L  SNELL.  276-52-8150 
ELAINE  M  SOPKO.  210-50-4389 
LARRY  F  SOPPECK.  040  50  4746 
LENORA  STANLEY.  287  61  8294 
FRANK  C  STOKES.  JR  .  530  40  8424 
TERESA  P   TAYLOR.  052  54  8441 
JEANNE  M   THOMAS.  142  38  2336 
CAROLINE  R   TIRABASSL  354  46   1070 
J^^'A  A  TULLMAN.  057  50-2270 
JOHN  R  TURNER.  228-72  1646 
WANDA  VELEZBUSTOS.  454  06-4491 
KATHERINE  A   WALLACE.  226  80  1707 
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PAUIJV  L  WILUAMS.  404-82  6332 
VIRGINIA  M  WILMORE.  250  72  0853 
BRUCE  M   WILSON.  503  62  9215 
SANDRA  J   WITTHAUER.  502  72  5077 
DONNA  M   F  WOIKE.  379  64  3411 
BARBARA  L  WOLFE.  572  96-6985 
JENNIFER  S  WOODRUFF  467   II  0144 
SHARON  B  WRIGHT,  251  98  6405 
NANCY  M    YOUNG.  534  52-0059 
KATHLEEN  M   YOUNT  587  36  2961 
LAURETTEM,  YUND.  531  72  2370 
KEVIN  E  ZIMMER.  468  64  9089 
KATHLEEN  L   ZYGOWICZ.  304  64  9715 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  Major 

C.ARLM   ALLEY   20i  38  2348 
GERALD  G   ANDERSON   468  56  6089 
NICHOLAS  H   BANZIRUK.  044-40  4657 
STEVEN  D   BENTLEY   552  88  7567 
ROBERT  W   BLUM.  078-40  7845 
DAVID  H   BRAMIOK.  372  54  5407 
BrtUCE  R.  BROWN.  52414  7599 
DONALD  L  BULLARD   311  58  0846 
JAMES  L  BYERS.  260-78  6114 
JOHN  P  CAMPBELL.  459  80  5465 
STEVEN  L  CARDENAS.  462-04  7409 
STEPHEN  A  CARGILL,  224  86  3840 
CHI  CHIANG   256  90  6412 
LARRY  L  COBLER.  566  82  9338 
Rl^KY  C  COOK   264   19  7441 
ADANTO  R   DAMORE    127  38  6822 
ROBERT  L  DITCH.  436  84  7566 
FREDA  L  FACEY   083  42  2884 
CHESTER  A  GOODING.  JR  .  294  o2  9902 
SCOTT  R   GRAHAM   278  56  4065 
FRED  M   HANNAN.  JR  .  259  15  8508 
LINDA  E    HANSOK    501   60  7325 
BRUCE  A  HARMA.  370  70  2706 
WILUAM  H   HILL.  JR    045  44-8436 
GLENN  W   HOU^AND  490  60  1332 
SUSAN  L  HUFSMITH    142  38  5039 
KAREN  E  JONES.  423-82-0046 
MICHAEL  S.  JONK3.  467  1 1   1790 
PATRICK  G   KANE  547  88-6830 
KENNETH  W   KELLE1    522  64  1788 
COREY  A.  KIRSCHHER.  090  lo  5386 
FUGENE  D,  KURTZ.  106  40  9222 
JOHN  R.  LAKE.  488-58  1818 
SCOTT  E-  LAWRENCE.  214  64  0602 
jnPY  B.  LEJA.  508  78-7102 
DORON  N   MANIECE.  234  74  6987 
CARL  J,  MCCANN.  473  66-1235 
RAYMOND  Q   MCCOY   577  70  05'.8 
GARY  D  MCMANN.  557-62-1901 
BENNY  C   MERKEL.  503  58  7514 
KENNETH  M.  MIUJ:R.  232-72-6989 
WILUAM  J   MITCHEU.  206-40  7844 
RICHARD  F   MONK.  224-68  3425 
M.\RYAIJ^N  MORREALF,.  059  4'.  4c:.b 
AITON  D  NEYLAND  457  90-0646 
KEVIN  P  N  OSHEA.  221  38  4430 
LEONARD  A  OSTF.RMANN,  Hi  jO  0003 
G/»RY  N   O^.'ERALL.  494  56  1007 
THEODORE  T  PANTALEO   III    213  6o  2301 
JOHN  A,  PENP.OD.  JR,  616-64  2314 
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KEVIN  A  POLLARD,  258  92-5896 
LORRI  B   POWELL.  290-44  4926 
KIMBERLEY  K   POWER  057  42  0688 
MARK  A  PRESSON   560-06  7852 
RONALD  O  PURCELL.  519  60  7010 
ROBERTO  GUINN   472  56  7034 
REYES  P   RAMIREZ.  562  76  0288 
FijOYD  a   RAPP.  JR    244-88-0613 
ROBERT  J   RENNIE   122  48  2388 
RONALD  C   RETZER.  557  76-0669 
RXHARDD   ROONEHAUGH.  484  58-9059 
ELLIOT  SARANTAKOS.  0!  1-40  9062 
ROBERT  T  SCHAWELSON   086  36  1763 
ROBERT  C  SEYBOLD   I!.  298  50  6434 
ST^ZANNE  M  SILVER.  575-72-9874 
JIMMIE  D  SMITH.  495-64-6014 
WILUAM  C  SMITH.  404-70-6350 
MICHAEL  D  THORNTON   410  96  2667 
DONALD  B  TREMBLY   285  54  6439 
LONNIE  W   UNDERWOOD.  437  70   1408 
BOBBY  E   VASCOVICH.  241  78  7011 
NANCY  A   WAITF.   526-04-9874 
CHARLES  D  WALLER.  423-62-6132 
KENNETH  R    WELTZ  463  98  5621 
JBRRY  P  WESTWATER  336  50   .566 
DAVID  M   WILMOI,  113-38-9764 
DAVID  E  WOMACK   486  86  0664 
FREDERICK  L  WOODS  414  92  3128 
J.^MES  P   YARBOnOUGi!    243  b6- 5046 
ROBERTA  L  YOUNG   407-64  6221 

BIO-MED  CORPS 

To  be  Major 

lAULH    ADAMSON.  389  68  7J0i 
BRIAN  W    AMES.  105-44    1491 
LORAINE  H   ANDERSON.  509-60-0313 
LUCY  L  A.NDF.RSON.  3o5  62  1413 
W.IXIAM  S   ASTIEY,  !77  42  9862 
RANDALL  L.  BALLARD  365  60-0057 
MARY  K   BALLENGEE.  362-72  9820 
STEVEN  E  BARRETT   258  72  6019 
JFFFREY  L  BASTOKY.  438-84-0255 
MARION  C   BECKER  076-40  3513 
CAROLYNS  BENNETT.  528-64-4636 
GARY  M   BLAMIRE.  657  74  0748 
CINDY  L.  BOWSER.  181  44-7173 
Ai,BERTA  E  BURLEIGH,  003  38  4166 
BRIAN  R  CAMPBEU,,  534  56  1105 
CHARLES  D  CAULKINS  463-04  6292 
STEPHEN  J   CHIRIGOTIS,  031  36  8549 
JAME^  P  CURRAN   023  50  5887 
BRUCE  H   DAHLQU  1ST.  468-68  0958 
OLIVER  K  DELONG.  406  64  5226 
DAVID  J   DEMAY,  165-46-7546 
BRIAN  W   DESANTIS  398-62  6616 
PAULD  DErfSART,  392-64  0469 
JACKSON  R  DOBBINS.  263-94  6219 
ROBERT  W   EDRIS   164-40  9906 
MICHAEL!    FITCH.  518-70-8321 
ROYT   FRANKLIN.  309-58-9606 
MARK  F  GENTILMAN.  186  50  2947 
LELAND  E  GEORGE.  585-30  1597 
W  ILLIAM  A  GLASSEY.  673  58  361P 
CHARLES  GOLFMBESKE.  JR  .  01,'  42-009-. 
ALFREDS  GRAZIANO.  JR    011-48  "946 
RODNEY  K   GROGAN   511   66  9370 


JO  A  HAGA   627  19-4162 
STEPHEN  M   HASWELL.  555  70-5730 
JEFFREY  P  HILOVSKY.  281  44   1899 
HELEN  M   HORNKINOERY   575  72-8657 
HARRY  L  HOYT  503  70  7185 
WILUAM  B  HUFF  5««  84  8650 
CASEY  J   HUMPHREY   503  58  2913 
EDWARD  S  HUMPHREY.  213-62-8924 
BONNIE  C  JOHNSON   409-98  2164 
MICHAEL  E  JOHNSON   376-70-4906 
GEORGBB   KEMPER  496  9»-«133 
JOSEPH  H   KUBICKK.  M8-78-3720 
THOMAS  E  LEIDENHEIMER.  154-38  7786 
BRIAN  L  LESTRANGE.  109-50-9607 
FRANK  B  LIEBHABiai.  JK..  320-48-7772 
TONI  M   UNDBERG.  139-52-9825 
JAMES  P  MAGINOT.  JR    S»0-68-68»9 
KIRKC   MA YNARD.  330-58-9243 
GEHALD  M   MCGRAW  JR  .  520-52-0979 
PAL^LA  A  MCTHAIL.  244  78-1647 
RUSSELL  J   MEIUNG.  543  54-4529 
HARMON  MELDRIM.  118-48-4339 
GARY  W   MOU8SEAL    548-82  5913 
DANTLOG   NARCISO.  573-35  3310 
MICHAELL  NORED  542-56  1106 
OTTO  W  OHM.  II  640  80  2250 
MEADE  PIMSLER   107  38  5205 
ANN  M   PROHASKA.  399  62-0233 
SITPHEN  G  REINHA.RT,  313-62-0<'»0 
DAVID  A  RITTER.  434  84-0167 
RICHARD  F  ROBERTS.  351  44  7711 
LESTER  J  SCHMIDT   456  84  3562 
BRUCE  R  SHOREY.  007  50  3509 
PALLAS  SIMON.  456  U   1540 
SCOTT  A  SIMPSON   512  48  6529 
STEPHEN  M   SMICKER.  171  52  1426 
ROBERT  F  SOTO   526-72  9329 
JOHN  D  .STEIN,  448-4''  8882 
DONALD  E  TAYLOR,  457  02-9755 
LARRY  D  THOMPSON   512  54  1432 
V.^LEP.IEA   TTtTCHE,  S62-86 Iji'S 
MARK  J   WELTER,  482  74-6902 
RONALD  T  WILBER.  552  86  5598 
S'EVEN  L   WILUAMS   540  58  7513 
MICHAEL  W   WOLTER   473  54  9983 
MARK  R   YAGER    130  38  7984 
OPEOORY  Y    G   YOUNG   575  76  6440 
MICHAEL  F   YOUNG  522-68  1118 
THOMAS  M   ZAZECKIS   320-42  2583 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  received  January 
25,  1990.  withdrawing  from  lurther 
Senate  consideration  the  following 
nomination: 

PEPARTMYNT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIR!? 

n  WAYNE  GRAY  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  CHIEF  BENE 
FITS  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS, iNEW  POSITION  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE 
SENATE  ON  JANUARY  23    :99(, 
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MEDICAL     WASTE:     WHY     HOSPI 
TAL    AND    HEALTH    INSURANCE 
COSTS  KEEP  SOARING 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  our  constituents 
wonder  why  health  costs  keep  soaring— why 
their  health  insurance  premiums,  their  hospital 
bills,  and  their  Medicare  taxes  keep  nsmg  A 
big  part  of  the  answer  is  the  medical  waste 
caused  by  hospital  overbuilding  ana  competi- 
tion that  actually  raises  costs  and  prices 

The  following  front-page  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  January  10,  1990,  is  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  the  problem  I  have  seen 

We  all  are  about  to  be  lobbied  by  hundreds 
of  hospital  administrators  from  around  the 
Nation  who  are  coming  to  Washington  for 
their  annual  convention  I  hope  each  Member 
could  ask  those  who  lobby  them  for  more 
Medicare  money  why  the  taxpayer  should  pay 
for  such  poor  business  practices 

The  article  follows 

[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  10. 
19901 

Medical  Waste:  Hospital  Construction 

Booms.  Driving  Cost  Of  Health  Care  Up 
I  By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Fort  Wavne.  IND.-Fredenck  Kerr  peers 
into  what  he  calls  the  biggest  hole  in  Fort 
Wayne"  and  describes  the  five-story  hospi- 
tal being  built  there. 

Due  to  open  in  1992.  the  $91.2  million 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  town  will  sup- 
plant an  aging  downtown  hospital  and  offer 
the  newest  of  equipment  and  amenities, 
says  Mr.  Kerr,  the  president  of  Lutheran 
Hospital.  A  new  hospital  would  seem  to  be  a 
welcome  addition:  It  might  attract  doctors 
and  patients,  provide  jobs  and.  many  people 
believe,  help  bring  in  industry. 

But  in  fact  many  busine.sses  in  this  indus- 
trial city  fear  that  the  new  hospital  will  ac- 
celerate the  health-cost  spiral  and  hamper 
their  ability  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  warn  that  Lutheran  s  expense 
of  servicing  its  debt  for  the  hospital  will  add 
at  least  $75  a  day  to  the  $750  it  currently 
costs  for  an  average  day  of  care  there.  And 
they  fear  that  the  city  s  two  other  ho.spitals. 
seeking  to  keep  up.  will  undertake  costly  re- 
modelings  and  raise  their  rates,  too. 

A  RIVAL  responds 

Sure  enough,  rooms  at  Parkview  Memori- 
al, the  city's  biggest  hospital,  are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  of  the  amenities  that  the 
new  hospital  has.  That's  just  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  "  says  Lavon  Miller. 
Parkview's  vice  president  for  facilities.  Our 
doctors  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  parking 
lot  as  close  to  the  building  a-s  we  can  make 
it.  The  carpet  in  the  lobby  is  going  to  ha\e 
to  be  replaced.  The  patients  and  phy.sicians 
demand  it.  " 


The  fuss  in  Fort  Wayne  is  anything  but 
unusual.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  a  growing 
debate  nationwide  Hospital  construction  is 
booming  despite  anguish  over  rising  health- 
care costs  and  despite  the  fact  that  far  more 
hospitals  have  empty  beds  than  waiting 
lists.  Although  some  hospitals  in  urban 
areas,  especially  New  York  City,  have  ex 
tremely  high  occupancy  rales,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nation's  947.000  communi- 
ty-hospital beds  are  empty. 

"There  is.  without  a  doubt,  exce.ss  capac- 
ity in  the  system  that  we  can't  afford."  says 
Louis  Sullivan,  the  secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The  cost  of  completed  hospital-construe 
tion  projects  totaled  $14.9  billion  in  1988.  up 
17,9«?r  from  1987,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Modern  Healthcare  magazine.  And  taxpay- 
ers are  footing  much  of  the  bill,  primarily 
through  tax-exempt  bonds— $11.4  billion  of 
such  hospital  securities  were  i.ssued  in 
1988— and  through  $5,8  billion  of  largely  un- 
monitored  federal  subsidies. 

As  a  group,  hospitals  are  good  credit  risks. 
But  the  combination  of  low  occupancy,  at- 
tempts to  control  health-care  costs  and  debt 
burdens  approaching  $93,000  a  bed  has  pro- 
duced a  wave  of  credit-rating  reductions  on 
hospital  bonds,  according  to  Health  Care  In- 
vestment Analysis  Inc..  a  Baltimore  re- 
search firm.  The  ratio  between  downgrades 
in  ratings  and  upgrades  rose  to  12-to-l  last 
year  from  2-io-l  last  .vear  from  2-to-l  in 
1983.  the  government  calculates. 

ADDING  SERVICES 

Instead  of  building  new  facilities,  many 
hospitals  are  adding  services  and  moderniz- 
ing as  a  marketing  strategy  to  attract  pa- 
tients from  competing  institutions.  But  in 
the  health  business,  unlike  most  others. 
competition  drives  prices  up.  not  down.  Re- 
search by  HCIA  finds  prices  generally 
higher  in  competitive,  multihospital  mar- 
kets than  in  single-hospital  areas. 

Hospitals  don't  compete  on  price:  they 
compete  on  services."  explains  Car! 
Schramm,  the  president  of  the  Health  In 
surance  Association  of  America,  With  occu- 
pancy low.  "the  pure  economic  response  is 
thai  you  develop  things  to  fill  your  hospi- 
tal." Aside  from  offering  new.  expensive 
technology,  hospitals  have  set  up  centers 
for  diet  control,  sports  medicine,  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  psychiatry  to  attract 
patients  to  empty  beds. 

But  the  cost  of  excess  capacity  goes 
beyond  higher  prices.  More  capacity  to 
provide  more  services  .  .  .  simply  raises 
volume  and  expenditures.  "  contends  Rep. 
Fortney  Stark,  a  California  Democratic  who 
heads  a  House  Ways  and  Means  health  sub- 
committee. "Therefore,  the  high  rate  of 
excess  capacity  in  beds  and  services  leads  di- 
rectly lo  unnecessary  admissions  and  proce- 
dures." 

He  adds:  there's  nobody  in  the  American 
Hospital  A.ssociation  whose  mother  has  ever 
told  him  that  enough  is  enough   " 

The  cost  of  this  kind  of  competition  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  debate  in  Fort  Wayne,  The 
Northern  Indiana  Business  Group  on 
Health,  a  coalition  of  16  companies  employ- 
ing 32.000  workers  in  the  Fort  Wayne  met- 
ropolitan area  of  300.000  people,  unsuccess- 


fully challenged  Lutheran's  project,  in  a 
public  statement,  as  "inadvisable  at  this 
time."  The  coalition,  which  includes  Lincoln 
National  Corp..  the  large  insurance  compa- 
ny based  here,  and  units  of  General  Elec- 
tric. General  Motors  and  Motorola,  argues 
that,  to  hold  down  costs,  the  area's  three 
hospitals— Lutheran.  Parkview  and  St. 
Joseph  Medical  Center— should  instead  be 
reducing  duplicative  services. 

In  this  case.  Lutheran  Hospital  isn't  ex- 
panding. It  currently  operates  447  beds  and 
bassinets;  the  new  hospital  will  have  390.  At 
its  old  facility.  Lutheran  will  continue  to  op- 
erate 57  psychiatric  and  drug  an  alcohol 
treatment  beds  and  run  a  senior  service 
center.  And  at  77,3'>,  Lutheran's  occupancy 
rate  is  well  above  the  national  average.  But 
Mr,  Kerr  says  he  hopes  thai  the  new  facility 
will  help  Lutheran  expand  its  market  share 
by  drawing  patients  from  competing  in  local 
hospitals. 

Costly  competition  already  plagues  Port 
Wayne,  Parkview,  with  632  beds  and  an  oc- 
cupancy rate  of  68.8'"r.  recently  opened  a  $9 
million  maternity  wing  with  a  neonatal 
center  and  40  birthing  units,  where  a 
woman  slays  in  one  room  for  labor,  delivery 
and  recovery. 

Everybody  agrees  that  this  is  the  newest, 
largest  maternity  center  in  Fort  Wayne,  but 
Lutheran's  Mr.  Kerr  boasts  that  we  did 
renovating  on  our  existing  space  to  beat 
them  lo  the  punch  with  single-room  birth- 
ing. "  Actually.  St.  Josephs  was  first  with 
single-room  birthing,  says  John  Farrell,  the 
chief  operating  officer  at  the  city's  smallest 
hospital,  with  328  beds  and  an  occupancy 
rate  of  47,4'"f,  We  had  it  before  they  did; 
we  just  didn't  market  it.  "  he  says.  And  with 
the  new  competition  expected  from  Park- 
view. "I'm  redoing  mine  a  little  right  now— 
$300,000  lo  $400,000  facelift,  "  he  adds, 

COMPETITION  IN  MACHINERY 

Fort  Wayne's  hospitals  compete  in  other 
apparently  redundant  ways.  All  three  per- 
form open-heart  surgery  and  operate  mag- 
netic-resonance imaging  machines,  which 
cost  more  than  $1  million  apiece.  Two  have 
lithotripler  machines  (Lutheran's  cost 
$850,000),  which  destroy  gall  and  kidney 
stones  without  surgery. 

Competition  also  involves  expanding  to 
new  locations.  St,  Joseph's  started  by  open- 
ing a  medical  office  building  in  a  high- 
growth  area  several  miles  north  of  its  down- 
town location.  Lutheran  has  also  opened,  on 
the  site  of  its  new  hospital,  a  new  office 
building  with  an  active  outpatient  surgery 
center.  So  far.  Parkview  hasn't  branched 
out  from  its  extensive  campus,  but  Mr. 
Miller  is  thinking  about  it.  A  big  map  in  his 
office  shows  possible  satellite  locations  near 
suburban  highway  intersections.  Such  facili- 
ties may  be  necessary  to  promote  "bonding  " 
with  Parkview's  doctors,  he  says. 

"It's  an  extremely  competitive  town  in 
terms  of  health  care,"  Si,  Joseph's  Mr,  Far- 
rell explains,  with  the  compelilion  centering 
on  services  and  location.  "We  have  found 
that  there's  not  a  lot  of  price  sensitivity 
here.  "  he  says. 

That  may  be  changing,  both  here  and 
around  the  nation.  Fort  Wayne  businesses 
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are  beginning  to  negotiate  with  hospitals 
and  doctors  for  price  breaks.  The  Northeast 
Indiana  Business  Group  is  working  lo  set  up 
a  purchase  plan  that  should  increase  com- 
panies' bargaining  power.  One  company  in 
the  group  complains  that  the  cost  of  an  av- 
erage hospital  stay  for  its  employees  rose 
35'"r  between  1986  and  1988, 

Nationally,  the  number  of  hospital  beds  is 
shrinking,  but  not  fast  enough,  I  don't 
think  anybody  anticipated  the  tremendous 
diversification  of  services"  that  have  at- 
tracted new  patients  and  helped  hospitals 
postpone  the  pressures  to  close  that  they 
would  otherwise  feel  from  falling  hospital 
admissions  and  shorter  lengths  of  slay,  says 
Daniel  Dragalin,  Prudential  Insurance  Co,"s 
vice  president  for  medical  ,services.  But  I 
think  we're  going  to  go  through  a  period  of 
pain.  " 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  PROGRAMS 

The  current  building  boom  is  very  much  a 
product  of  the  enactment  of  Medicare  for 
the  elderly  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor  nearly 
25  years  ago.  The  new  coverage  provided  a 
steady  flow  of  federal  funds  lo  hospitals.  In 
addition.  Medicare  agreed  lo  reimburse  hos- 
pitals for  reasonable  capital  costs  incurred 
to  provide  care  lo  the  elderly.  With  guaran- 
teed federal  funding,  hospitals  could  easily 
borrow  money. 

Before  Medicare,  hospitals  raised  most  of 
their  money  through  charitable  contribu- 
tions. "An  ethic  of  penurious  management 
of  resources  pervaded  most  hospitals."  ac- 
cording lo  a  .'■tudy  by  Mr.  Schramm  and 
George  Pillari.  HCIA's  president.  Because 
the  sources  of  capital  in  the  past  were  indi- 
vidual contributors,  the  hospital  was  careful 
in  developing  building  plans,  erecting  only 
physical  plant  that  appeared  necessary  at 
the  time.  "  But  the  switch  to  public  financ- 
ing made  it  easier  to  finance  expansion  and 
led  lo  overcapitalization  in  the  industry, 
they  argue. 

Medicare  reimburses  hospitals  for  part  of 
their  capital  costs  on  a  pass-through  basis. 
The  money  can  support  expenditures  rang- 
ing from  the  purchase  of  magnetic-reso- 
nance imaging  machines  to  construction  of 
parking  garages;  Medicare  doesn't  try  to  de- 
termine whether  the  projects  are  necessary 
to  provide  medical  services  in  a  particular 
area. 

The  program  bases  capital  payments  on 
the  percentage  of  a  hospital's  patients  on 
Medicare  rather  than  on  its  occupancy  rate. 
So.  a  hospital  with  an  occupancy  rale  of 
only  40'"f  but  with  80'7  of  its  patients  on 
Medicare  can  get  a  larger  reimbursement  on 
a  given  investment  than  a  hospital  with  an 
80'^r  occupancy  rate  but  only  40'^!  of  its  pa- 
tients on  Medicare. 

In  1991.  however,  the  government  is 
scheduled  lo  link  reimbursements  more 
closely  lo  the  services  that  hospitals  actual- 
ly provide  Medicare  patients- a  move  ex- 
pected lo  reduce  the  capital  subsidies  and 
perhaps  slow  the  building  binge. 

Parkviews  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  with 
both  government  and  business  fighting  to 
hold  down  health-care  costs,  the  demand  for 
Port  Wayne's  nearly  1.400  hospital  beds  is 
likely  lo  fall  further.  "We'll  probably  need 
half  the  beds  we  currently  have  by  the  year 
2000,"  he  says.  "We  could  probably  get  by 
with  tw"o  hospitals  " 
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CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  ENACT 
CAMPAIGN-FINANCE  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  I  disagree  with 
Mr  Van  Dyk  and  Fortune's  editors  and  head- 
line wnters  on  the  headline  on  this  article. 

I  do  not  feel  current  campaign  practices 
have  corrupted  Washington,  but  these  prac- 
tices desperately  need  to  be  reformed 

Because  of  Mr  Van  Dyk's  lengthy  experi- 
ence in  Washington  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns— and  despite  the  rather  sensational 
headline— I  feel  his  recommendations  on  how 
to  correct  election  and  campaign  abuses  de- 
serve to  be  placed  in  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues and  readers  to  ponder. 

IFrom  Fortune.  Dec.  18.  1989] 

Ho\^"  To  End  Washington  Corruption 

(By  Ted  Van  Dyk) 

In  almost  30  years  of  working  in  Washing- 
ton politics.  I've  not  seen  a  lime  when  the 
process  has  been  shallower  or  when  fewer 
people  involved  have  been  truly  interested 
in  the  substance  of  national  policy.  When  I 
first  came  to  Washington,  cash-in-the-enve- 
lope  was  the  normal  form  of  corruption,  but 
somehow  the  system  still  worked:  Strong 
leadership  and  big  ideas  dominated.  Today, 
and  despite  ongoing  scandals  like  those  sur- 
rounding the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  S&Ls. 
there  is  probably  less  corruption  of  the  old 
kind.  Even  so.  the  political  system  does  not 
work  anymore.  The  political  parties  and 
senior  congressional  leaders  have  lost  their 
traditional  mediating,  consensus-forming 
roles.  Special  interests  and  their  money 
have  taken  their  place. 

Politicians  seeking  election  or  reelection 
ignore  these  powerful  groups  at  their  peril. 
In  1990.  campaigns  in  big  stales  like  New- 
Jersey  or  Illinois  could  cost  at  least  $10  mil- 
lion each.  Candidates  can  raise  thai  sort  of 
money  only  by  allocating  a  stunning  per- 
centage of  their  lime  and  energy  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  political  action  committees 
and  of  individual  fund  raisers  who  can 
shake  the  maximum  allowable  $1,000  contri- 
butions from  hundreds  of  individuals. 

A  candidate's  other  daily  preoccupation  is 
to  improve  his  or  her  current  status  with 
muscular  constituencies  that  live  and  die 
with  "vertica!""  i-ssues  such  as  abortion,  flag 
desecration,  school  prayer,  steel  and  textile 
import  quotas,  or  the  continuance  of  federal 
contracts  or  installations.  The  candidate  i.s 
unconcerned  with  more  important  "horizon- 
tal "  issues  such  as  national  economic 
growth  or  East-West  relations.  This  also  ex- 
plains the  unwillingness  of  both  the  White 
House  and  Congress  to  attack  federal 
budget  deficits  with  either  lax  increases  or 
spending  cuts— measures  that  might  offend 
powerful  groups  or  donors. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  how  political 
money,  once  raised,  is  spent.  In  most  cam 
paigns  well  over  half  goes  lo  television  com- 
mercials. Other  large  chunks  go  to  pollsters 
and  professional  consullanls.  In  earlier 
years  these  things  were  a  part  of  any  na- 
tional or  other  campaign,  but  they  were  a 
small  part.  Campaigns  were  mostly  driven 
by  the  views  of  the  candidates.  Those  views 
sometimes  came  from  reasoned  consider- 
ation, at  other  limes  from  least -common-de- 
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nominator  pandering  lo  opinion.  But  they 
did  not  come  from  sources  thai  forge  the 
campaign  "posithans"  of  most  candidates 
today,  namely  tracking  polls,  focus  groups, 
or  the  notions  of  professional  consultants 
who,  outside  their  narrow  technical  spheres, 
are  essentially  know-nolhings. 

The  first  national  campaign  in  which  I 
played  any  serious  role  was  the  1964  John- 
son-Humphrey triumph  over  Senator  Barry 
Goldwaler.  I  worked  as  a  campaign  aide  to 
Humphrey,  for  whom  I  later  wrote  speech- 
es. Lyndon  Johnson  won  overwhelmingly,  in 
part  because  of  a  manipulative  national 
media  campaign  that  falsely  characterized 
Goldwaler  as  someone  who  would  risk  nu- 
clear war.  destroy  Social  Security,  and 
expand  the  war  in  V'ietnam  ilhe  last  men- 
tioned being  something  that  Johnson  did 
immediately  after  he  was  reelected  Presi- 
dent t.  The  media  campaign  was  effective. 
But  also,  in  an  election  that  would  have 
been  won  under  any  circumstance,  it  de- 
graded the  process  and  set  a  precedent  for 
I  he  low-level  demagoguerj  we've  seen  in 
many  campaigns  since,  including  last  year'^ 
Bush-Dukakis  contest  and  the  campaigns 
this  fall  in  New  Jersey.  Virginia,  and  New 
York  City,  I  m  ashamed  now  of  what  in  1964 
I  thought  was  clever. 

Many  people  of  integrity  still  battle  to 
serve  the  larger  public  interest  But  we  can't 
depend  on  them  lo  save  us— we  need  to  fix 
the  system  in  which  they  work.  Here  are 
some  propo.sed  changes: 

11'  Put  limits  on  campaign  spending: 
Total  spending  in  federal  races  should  be 
capped  at  least  50'"r  below  1988  levels,  when 
congressional  elections  cost  a  total  of  nearly 
$500  million.  Spending  limits  also  would 
allow"  nonincumbenl  challengers  a  chance  to 
unseat  incumbents  armed  with  enormous 
campaign  kilties. 

>2/  Eliminate  PACs:  There's  much  pious 
talk  about  political  action  committees  being 
vehicles  for  democratic  expression.  They  are 
not.  For  the  most  part.  PACs  are  blunt-force 
ob.iecls  intended  lo  pry  policy  objectives  out 
of  the  candidates  who  take  their  money. 
Candidates  bully  PACs  too. 

'3>  Raise  limits  on  individual  spending: 
To  fill  the  gap  now  occupied  by  PAC  money, 
let  individuals  give  up  to  $20,000  each  in- 
stead of  the  present  $1,000.  Require  them  to 
report  it  publicly  and  to  give  through  their 
party  rather  than  directly  to  individual  can- 
didates. 

14/  Give  power  back  to  the  parties:  If  all 
political  campaign  money  indeed  were  chan- 
neled through  the  two  major  parlies,  they 
would  regain  some  of  their  lost  power  and 
thus  their  ability  to  create  consensus  on  dif- 
ficult but  vital  issues  such  as  deficit  reduc- 
tion. This  also  would  enable  parly  leaders  to 
apply  discipline  to  legislators  who  now  are 
able  to  thumb  their  noses  because  they  owe 
nothing  to  their  parties. 

'5/  Make  broadcast  time  free:  The  nations 
television  stations,  which  use  ihe  airways 
courtesy  of  public  license,  should  provide 
free  lime  to  Democratic  and  Republican 
nominees  in  all  federal  and  gubernatorial 
races.  This  alone  would  cut  present  cam- 
paign budgets  in  half  In  primary  races,  free 
time  should  be  allocated  to  joint  appear- 
ances by  all  candidates. 

16/  Stop  TV  spots:  In  return  for  free  air 
time,  the  candidates  would  have  lo  pledge 
not  to  use  professionally  produced  commer- 
cials. They'd  have  to  appear  in  person  and 
tell  us  who  they  were  and  where  they 
wanted  to  take  us.  Candidates  would  think 
twice  about  throwing  wild  charges  or  mis- 
stating   the    facts.    Commercials    featuring 
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third  parties  or  voice-overs  lie  rasil.v:  randi- 
dates  appearing  live  lie  more  dangerously 
because  the  media  ar^  apt  to  nail  them. 

ni  Squeeze  out  the  consultants.  If  suck, 
professionally  produced  IV  commercials 
were  outlawed,  most  of  the  f on.su. laius 
would  find  tlieir  income  base  so  jeopardized 
theyd  havf  to  resort  ti  le,ss  lucrative  work. 
I've  known  most  of  them  over  the  years.  \ 
few  are  honorable  people;  thf  ma.iority  ar'? 
shallow  hustlers. 

IS)  Make  'he  presidential  nf^minativq 
process  more  ra'ivnai.  All  the  abuses  that 
are  crippling  House  and  Senate  politics  are 
also  damaging  presidential  polilics.  Two 
things  would  go  furthest  toward  making  the 
nominating  prore.^  raticiial  and  fair  Pirs.. 
remove  the  tyranr.y  of  early  states  such  ;is 
Iowa,  where  a  few  hundred  activists  domi- 
nate the  process.  In.^tead  we  need  a  scr-e.; 
of  four  or  five  res;ional  primaries  This 
would  expose  candidates'  views  on  issues  of 
national  concern  rather  than  focusing  on 
single-state  issues,  which  often  happens 
no-.v.  Second,  set  ajidt-  33"c  of  the  two  par- 
ties' total  convention  doktjate  votes  to  bo 
•jsed  by  jnp'edged  elecied  anr"  parr,  offi- 
cials able  to  b'ing  Independent  I'ldgrrent  <o 
the  nominating  process 


SUPPORT  H.R.  271^-TO  PROVIDE 
STATUTORY  AUTHORITY  TO 
PROTECT  THE  CHINESE  STU- 
DENTS IN  IHE  UNITED  STATES 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHOPE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.S 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEr.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday, 
we  voted  on  the  question  ot  cvernding  the 
Presidents  veto  of  H  R.  2712,  legislation  .u 
provide  statutory  authonty  to  protect  Chinese 
nationals  studying  here  in  the  Un.ted  Siaiei 
There  are  many  reasons  I  felt  it  was  important 
to  support  the  overr.de 

Some  will  argue  that  tfie  President's  direc- 
tive offers  equally  as  much  protection  as  that 
offered  under  H.R  2712,  legislation  Congress- 
woman  Pelosi  has  sponsored— and  of  which 
'  am  a  cosponsor  This  nnay  be  true  from  th? 
administration's  mine,  or  my  reighbor's  poirt 
of  view.  But.  then  again,  we  are  not  the 
people  who  would  be  most  arected  by  ;pis 
decision 

I  am  not  threatened  with  return  to  a  country 
whose  leadership  conducted  a  tloody  massa- 
cre against  my  friends  and  countrymen;  r.or 
am  I  troubled  with  the  threat  ot  an  unfair  tnal. 
and  the  potential  of  my  summarv  execution  at 
the  hands  of  the  government,  ncr  am  I  threat- 
ened with  reprisals  against  family  members 
abroad  who  have  been  forced  ;o  write  letters 
condemr.ng  me  as  an  mcendiar/  or  a  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  who  is  "lost 
affected  by  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  'o 
ovemde  the  President's  veto  is  obvious— it  is 
the  Chinese  students  themselves  And  it  is 
them  who  I  think  we  should  most  closely 
listen  to  as  we  make  decisions  (or  their  fu- 
tures, and  formulate  policy  responses  to  their 
concerns. 

That  message  made  clear,  i  ask  you  to 
listen  to  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
drafted  by  a  group  of  Chinese  nationals  study- 
ing in  the  United  States  They  wnte 
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We  are  extremely  afraid  of  our  .security  i' 
we  were  forced  to  return  to  China.  Because 
most  of  us  have  either  participated  or  been 
actively  Involved  in  a  wide  range  of  peaceful 
activities  to  support  the  pro-democracy 
movement  in  China  Tlie  Chinese  fascist 
regime  has  vowed  to  persecute  those  who 
dare  to  call  for  denijiracy.  freedom  and 
human  rights.  We  have  certainly  met  the 
standard  of  "well  founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution" if  we  were  forced  to  return  to  China 

Therefore,  we  beg  you  to  pass  legislation 
to  eliminate  our  fears  .  ,  .  We  believe  that  if 
the  visa  status  of  the  40.000  'veil-educated 
Chinese  students  and  scholars  can  not  be  re- 
solved legislatively,  then  the  majority  of 
them  will  either  apply  for  political  asylum 
with  the  INS  whose  administrative  func- 
tions will  be  heavily  burdened  Dy  he  in- 
Teased  case  load,  or  u.hers  w'lo  fear  for  re- 
prisals a?ain.st  their  familie.?  in  China  due  to 
their  filin?  of  asylum  application.^  in  the 
U.S.  will  simply  stay  here  and  become  "ille- 
gals" who  cannot  perform  their  qualified 
functions  and  would  be  a  waste  to  society  as 
a  w"hole. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  House  of  Reprrsentatives  io'oed  m<=  in 
mai'^ng  this  message  heard  by  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto  o'  H  R  2712.  and  to  provide  the 
Chinese  students  with  the  legisiafive  remedy 
they  have  called  'or 


NEWSLETTER  AND  SURVEY  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

HON.  ANTHONT  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CAI  IFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  BEILENSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  our  colleagues  a  ne-vslet+er  on 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  that  I  wrote  for  ny 
coostituonts  last  fall,  and  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire    sent  to  them  as  a  followup, 

I  was  personally  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse to  boih  'he  newilette'  and  the  ques- 
tionnaire After  the  newsle'ter  was  sent,  we 
received  a  git-at  many  lotters.  phone  calls. 
=ind  comments  at  community  meetings  from 
cons'iuents  expressing  ther  grave  concerns 
about  'he  de'ic't  as  we!'  as  tneir  willingness  to 
accept  unpopular  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases to  jting  this  probie.  1  unde,-  contra 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire,  sent  to 
over  200,000  hcusehilds  ol  voi-^rs,  was  even 
rrore  gratifying  We  received  ever  8,000  re- 
sponses—most of  which  were  filled  out  by  two 
p-?rsons— to  this  rather  time-consuming 
sun/ey  In  both  part  i,  'General  Spending  Pn- 
onties,"  and  part  II,  Specific  Choices  (or  Re- 
ducing the  Deficit. "  the  respondents  showed 
strong  support  for  cuf'ing  defense  spending 
and  raising  taxes— the  two  principal  ways 
available  to  reduce  the  deic.t 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  respondents 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
spend  less  on  defense,  and  a  majonty  believe 
we  should  spend  more  on  assistance  to  the 
poor,  on  public  investment  and  infrastructure, 
and  on  environmental  protection.  Near  majori- 
ties also  want  more  spending  on  benefits  for 
the  elderly  and  on  law  enforcement.  But,  im- 
portantly, by  nearly  2  to  1    these  voters  are 
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willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to  fund  increases  in 
these  programs. 

Asked  to  choose  among  specific  options  for 
reducing  the  def'cit  ever  the  next  5  years,  a 
majonty  of  the  respondents  selected  enough 
program  cuts— mostly  from  defense— to  cut 
the  1994  deficit  by  $62  billion,  and  enough  tax 
increases  to  cut  that  year's  deficit  by  another 
$47  billion,  assuming  those  measures  were 
enacted  now  This  response  demonstrates  the 
willingness  of  the  voters  of  the  23d  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  to  accept  much 
greater  spending  cuts  and  tax  Increases  than 
President  Bush  cr  Congress  have  thus  far 
been  willing  to  support 

The  newsletter  and  questionnaire  follow: 

Spec  I  a:.  Rlport.  The  Pedlsal  Bjdget 
Deficit— September  1989 

'By  Congressman  Anthony  C.  Beilenson) 

OUR  nation's  massive  borrowing  is  drain- 
ing OUR  RESOURCES  AND  MORTGAGING  Ol'R 
CHILDREN  S  FUTURE 

The  federal  government's  rapidly  growing 
mountain  of  debt,  caused  by  our  enormous 
annual  budget  deficits,  continues  to  be  the 
most  serious  and  threatening  problem 
facing  our  nation. 

Thi.s  report  is  the  first  of  two  newsiettris 
I  am  devoting  entirely  to  the  subject  of  the 
budpret.  It  discu.sses  why  the  US.  govern- 
ment's debt  grew  so  dramatically,  how  our 
annual  deficits  arc  hurting  the  U.S  econo- 
my and  our  international  position,  and  what 
the  obstacles  are  to  dealing  seriously  and  re- 
alistically witli  our  budget  problem.  IVly 
next  newsletter  will  be  a  questionnaire 
giving  you  the  opportunit.v  to  choose  w.iat 
steps  you  personally  would  support  to 
reduce  to  deficit. 

Why  so  much  attention  to  this  one  issue? 
Because  *he  threat  *hat  these  deficits  pose 
to  our  nations  economic  health  profoundly 
influences  every  decision  the  President  and 
Congress  make  about  every  other  issue. 
Until  we  bring  these  deficits  under  control, 
our  options  for  dealing  with  every  other  na- 
tional problem  are  severely  limited— we 
can't  even  begin  to  adequately  address  the 
drug  crisis,  homelessness.  gaps  in  our  health 
care  system  or  any  of  the  other  major  social 
problems  that  virtually  everyone  agrees  we 
should  be  confronting.  Defense  policies,  too, 
will  continue  to  be  shaped  more  by  budget 
pressures  ttian  by  an  objective  evaluation  of 
our  national  security  needs. 

piling  up  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Budget  deficits  are  not  something  new; 
the  federal  government  has  spent  more 
money  than  it  has  taken  in  almost  every 
year  since  World  War  II.  But  the  deficits 
after  1981  have  averaged  $180  billion  a 
year— nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the 
larges*  single  deficit  prior  to  1981.  And, 
the.se  deficits  have  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  government  has  had  no  legitimate 
reason  to  borrow  so  heavily:  our  nation  has 
been  at  peace  and.  for  the  last  seven  years, 
enjoying  what  has  become  the  longest  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  the  post- World  War  II 
period. 

As  a  icsult  of  these  huge  recent  deficits, 
our  national  debt  has  soared  from  $930  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  $2.8  trillion  today.  In  the 
eight  years  of  Ronald  Reagan's  presidency, 
we  tripled  the  total  amount  of  debt  that 
had  been  accumulated  during  the  previous 
two  hundred  years  of  U.S.  history,  from  the 
beginning  of  George  Washington's  presiden- 
cy to  the  end  of  Jimmy  Carter's. 
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This  year.  American  taxpayers  will  pay 
$169  billion-about  15'^r  of  the  federal 
budget— just  to  finance  the  debt.  That 
means  that  15'^f  of  the  money  the  federal 
government  spends  this  year  won't  be  used 
to  defend  our  country  or  pay  Social  Security 
checks  or  fight  drug  abuse,  crime,  or  illiter- 
acy; it  will  be  used  simply  to  make  interest 
payments  to  people— a  growing  number  of 
whom  are  not  Americans— who  have  loaned 
the  U.S.  government  money  to  finance  this 
deficit  spending. 

HOW  DID  THE  DEFICITS  GET  OUT  OF  HAND? 

In  the  late  1970's.  the  federal  government 
was  incurring  what  then  seemed  like  very 
large  deficits— $40  to  $73  billion  a  year.  But 
the  deficits  soared  far  above  those  levels  in 
the  early  1980's.  after  we  slashed  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  and  at  the  same 
time  dramatically  increased  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Those  tax  cuts,  which  were  the  corner- 
stone of  President  Reagan's  "supply-side  " 
economic  policy,  have  been  by  far  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  our  deficit  problem.  Al- 
though some  of  the  revenues  we  lost  initial- 
ly were  made  up  later.  Treasury  figures 
show  that  tax  reductions  made  during  the 
1980's  have  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $202  bil- 
lion in  revenues  this  year  alone— far  more 
than  enough  to  cover  this  year  s  deficit. 

Congress  cut  domestic  programs  substan- 
tially in  the  early  1980's  and  has  maintained 
lower  levels  of  spending  in  that  area  ever 
since,  but  those  cuts  have  been  far  out- 
weighed by  the  immense  loss  of  revenues, 
the  simultaneous  increases  in  defense 
spending— and  the  soaring  cost  of  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt  which  result- 
ed from  these  policies. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLLINGS 
ACT 

In  1985.  when  the  deficit  had  passed  the 
$200  billion  mark  and  was  projected  to  go 
even  higher  in  future  years.  Congress  decid- 
ed drastic  action  was  needed.  Unable  to 
raise  revenues  because  of  President  Rea- 
gan's absolute  objection  to  tax  increases, 
and  unwilling  to  cut  domestic  programs 
even  more  deeply.  Congress  instead  enacted 
a  procedure,  known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act.  designed  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  balance  the  budget 
over  the  following  five  years. 

As  many  of  us  predicted,  that  law  has  not 
worked.  It  was  supposed  to  reduce  each 
years  deficit  by  $36  billion:  if  Congress 
didn't  cut  the  deficit  through  the  normal 
legislative  process,  then  "automatic  "  spend- 
ing cuts  would  do  the  job  for  us.  But  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  have  found 
ways  to  avoid  reducing  each  year's  deficit  to 
the  required  level  without  triggering  the 
automatic  cuts. 

This  year's  deficit,  which  the  Act  had 
originally  promised  to  reduce  to  $72  billion, 
will  instead  be  about  $160  billion— higher 
than  it  was  in  1987  and  1988.  The  deficit 
would  actually  be  much  higher— about  $216 
billion— if  we  didn't  count  this  year's  $56  bil- 
lion in  surplus  Social  Security  funds  that 
are  supposed  to  be  set  aside  and  saved  for 
retirees  in  the  next  century. 

Now,  four  years  after  we  passed  a  law  that 
was  supposed  to  guarantee  a  balanced 
budget  in  five  years,  a  balanced  budget  is 
nowhere  in  sight. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  LARGE  DEFICITS 

Because  the  U.S.  has  enjoyed  modest  eco- 
nomic growth  with  moderate  inflation  in 
recent  years,  the  damage  these  deficits  are 
causing  is  not  yet  all  that  evident  to  every- 
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one.  But  ihey  are.  in  fact,  seriously  under- 
mining our  economy  and  our  well-being. 

The  government's  immense  amount  of 
borrowing  has  pushed  up  interest  rates  and 
is  absorbing  three-quarters  of  private  sav- 
ings, depriving  our  economy  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  investment 
in  plants  and  equipment  that  would  create 
new  jobs  and  increase  productivity.  This  low 
level  of  investment  is  reducing  our  standard 
of  living  now.  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  fact,  this  current  period  of  economic 
growth  is  the  first  in  fifty  years  in  which 
the  average  working  American's  wages,  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  havi-  gone  down  rather 
than  up.  Lower  wages,  along  with  higher  in- 
terest rates,  are  preventing  many  young 
families  from  buying  homes  of  their  ow"n.  In 
contrast  to  every  previous  generation  of 
Americans,  today's  young  adults  have  less 
promising  economic  prospects  than  their 
parents  had. 

Our  budget  deficits  are  also  responsible 
for  our  large  trade  deficits  and  our  huge  for- 
eign debt.  In  the  early  1980's.  the  budget 
deficits  drove  up  the  cost  of  the  dollar  and 
made  U.S.  exports  uncompetitive.  U.S.  busi- 
nesses lost  overseas  markets  which  may 
never  be  regained,  along  with  two  million 
high-paying  manufacturing  jobs  that  have 
probably  been  lost  forever.  At  the  same 
time,  our  high  interest  rates  have  been  a 
magnet  for  foreign  investors,  who  are  now 
providing  over  half  of  all  the  funds  for  in- 
vestment in  the  U.S. 

The  result?  Just  eight  years  ago.  the  U.S. 
was  the  world's  largest  creditor  nation.  Now 
we're  the  largest  debtor  nation  and  our  for- 
eign debt  is  growing  each  year.  We  used  to 
be  a  nation  that  produced  more  than  it  con- 
sumed; now"  we  consume  more  than  we 
produce.  The  U.S.  used  to  drive  the  world 
economy  by  lending  money  for  investment 
and  by  exporting  our  products  worldwide; 
now  the  situation  is  reversed— foreign  in- 
vestment and  imports  are  driving  our  econo- 
my. 

The  most  troubling  aspect  of  our  deficit 
problem  is  the  legacy  of  debt  we  are  leaving 
to  future  generations.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  burdened  with  higher 
taxes  throughout  their  lives  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  $2  trillion  that  has  been 
added  to  our  national  debt  during  this 
decade  alone.  Leaving  so  much  debt  to 
future  generations  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  in- 
excusable—and immoral— if  we  were  borrow- 
ing in  order  to  make  investments  in  pro- 
grams and  infrastructure  that  would  help 
increase  productivity  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  future.  But  that's  not  the 
case— we've  been  borrowing  largely  for  cur- 
rent consumption,  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  services  that  benefit  us  now"  but 
which  we  have  not  paid  for. 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  are  leaving 
future  generations  of  Americans  heavily  in- 
debted to  and  dependent  upon  other  na- 
tions. Historically,  world  power  and  influ- 
ence have  been  wielded  by  creditor  nations. 
Now  that  we  are  a  debtor  nation,  the  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  advantages  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  having  are  shifting  to 
West  Germany.  Japan  and  other  countries 
that  are  able  to  capture  markets  and  buy  up 
businesses  and  real  estate  in  the  U.S.  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Leading  economists  have  warned  bluntly: 
unless  we  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  it  will 
only  get  worse— there  will  be  an  even  great- 
er decline  in  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
world  power  as  we  become  even  more  in- 
debted to  and  dependent  upon  foreign  inves- 
tors. 
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WHY  WE  ARE  FAILING  TO  REDUCE  THE  DEriCIT 

The  only  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit  are  to 
cut  programs  or  raise  taxes,  but  polls  con- 
sistently show  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
do  not  want  to  do  either. 

Beyond  this  public  resistance,  there  are 
other  obstacles  to  cutting  the  deficit  which 
are  evident  from  a  close  look  at  how  our  fed- 
eral dollars  are  spent: 

15'~c  of  the  budget  is  used  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt.  This  is  a  fixed  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  cannot  be  reduced 
unless  borrowing  is  reduced. 

25"^^  of  the  budget  goes  to  defense.  Presi- 
dpnt  Bush  wants  modest  growth  in  defense. 
while  Congress  is  more  inchned  to  reduce 
Pentagon  spending.  Defense  has  already 
been  cut  in  each  of  the  last  four  years 
I  when  measured  in  inflation-adjusted  dol- 
lars), so  additional  cuts  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

23'^c  of  the  budget  is  used  for  other  enti- 
tlement programs— such  as  Medicare.  Med- 
icaid, federal  military  and  civilian  retire- 
ment, and  veterans  benefits.  Because  the 
number  of  people  who  become  eligible  for 
these  programs  increases  every  year,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  their  costs.  Also. 
it's  unfair  to  reduce  federal  retirement  ben- 
efits (a  large  portion  of  this  category)  if 
Social  Security  benefits  are  protected  from 
similar  reductions. 

The  remaining  16-~f  of  the  budget  covers 
everything  else— highways  and  mass  transit, 
science  and  health  research,  law  enforce- 
ment and  federal  courts  and  prisons,  educa- 
tion and  job  training,  national  parks,  toxic 
waste  clean-up.  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol, the  space  program,  immigration  and 
customs  services,  and  more.  I*resident  Bush 
proposed  cutting  some  of  these  programs, 
too.  but  most  of  them  were  cut  drastically 
during  the  Reagan  years.  Also,  the  individ- 
ual programs  that  comprise  this  category 
are  such  tiny  fractions  of  our  total  budget 
that  further  cuts  in  them  can  never  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  reducing  the  def- 
icit. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  the  govern- 
ment has  alreadj  been  paying  for.  there  are 
new  demands  on  the  federal  purse  that  we 
must  contend  with.  The  most  notable  one  is 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  savings  that 
Americans  would  otherwise  lose  through 
failed  savings  and  loan  institutions.  Presi- 
dent Bushs  plan  to  do  this,  which  Congress 
recently  approved,  will  probably  cost  $300 
billion  or  more  over  the  next  30  years. 

We  are  also  going  to  have  to  pay  for  clean- 
ing up  and  modernizing  our  aging  nuclear 
weapons  plants,  which  is  expected  to  cost 
between  $150  and  $200  billion.  And,  we  need 
to  modernize  our  air  traffic  control  system, 
which  will  cost  about  $25  billion;  repair  or 
replace  our  nation's  240.000  deficient 
bridges,  at  a  cost  of  aljout  $50  billion;  and 
clean  up  hazardous  waste  sites  at  military 
facilities,  which  will  cost  $11  to  $14  billion. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  virtual  consensus 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  on 
the  need  to  spend  more  money  to  fight  drug 
abuse,  provide  health  care  for  those  who 
lack  insurance  or  need  long-term  care,  help 
parents  with  child-care  costs,  improve  edu- 
cation, provide  more  job  training,  shelter 
the  homeless,  build  new"  prisons  and  new- 
roads,  better  address  the  AIDS  crisis,  and 
clean  up  our  environment. 

On  top  of  meeting  those  needs.  President 
Bush  and  others  strongly  support  building  a 
$30  billion  space  station  and  sending  a  mis- 
sion to  Mars,  which  would  require  spending 
$400  billion  over  the  next  30  years. 
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SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM!  THE  NEED  FOR 
LEADERSHIP 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  its  not  going  to 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  deficit  through 
spending  cuts  alone.  What  we  need  i.s  a  sen- 
sible combination  of  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases,  phased  in  gradually  over  the  next 
several  years. 

For  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  believe 
strongly  that  we  should  be  paying  in  full 
the  costs  of  the  programs  the  government  is 
providing,  the  last  several  years  have  been 
enormously  frustrating.  Despite  widespread 
agreement  about  the  need  to  balance  the 
federal  budget,  we  have  repeatedly  failed  to 
prevail  over  the  strong  political  pre.s.sure  to 
protect  government  spending  and  to  avoid 
raising  taxes. 

I  hate  to  end  on  a  gloomy  note,  but  the 
unfortunate  truth  is  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  decide  to  give  the  deficit 
the  serious  attention  it  deserves— and  ask 
the  American  people  to  accept  the  measures 
needed  to  solve  it  — there  is  little  hope  for 
progress  on  this  problem  any  time  soon. 

THE  1990  budget:  A  SQUANDERED  OPPORTUNITY 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Bush  and  Con- 
gress agreed  on  a  budget  that  is  supposed  to 
bring  the  federal  deficit  down  to  $U>0  billion 
in  1990.  as  required  by  the  Gramm  Rudman- 
HoUings  deficit-reduction  law.  However. 
that  plan  contains  so  many  accounting  gim- 
micks that  it  wont  actually  reduce  the  defi- 
cit very  much  at  all.  Next  years  deficit  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  $i40-$150  billion 
range. 

The  use  of  accounting  gimmicks— such  as 
removing  programs  from  the  budget  or 
counting  on  better  economic  performance 
than  most  economists  believe  possible  -is 
not  new.  But  Congressional  Administration 
negotiators  relied  on  them  to  a  greater 
extent  for  the  1990  budget  than  ever  before. 
Because  I  believe  Congress  owes  our  coun- 
try a  much  more  serious  and  realistic  re- 
sponse to  our  deficit  problem.  I  voted 
against  that  budget. 

Even  the  negotiators  themselves  admitted 
that  the  plan  was  full  of  blue  smoke  and 
mirrors."  but  they  justified  it  as  the  best  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  These  cir 
cumstances.  however,  were  merely  the  polit 
ical  considerations  that  dominated  the 
moment.  President  Bush  and  Congressional 
leaders  were  eager  to  show  that  they  could 
work  together  in  a  bi-partisan  manner  on 
the  budget.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
didn't  want  to  renege  on  his  campaign 
pledges  to  provide  full  funding  for  Social 
Security,  to  spend  more  for  certain  domestic 
programs,  and— most  of  all -not  to  raise 
taxes.  Congress,  for  its  part,  wanted  to  avoid 
initiating  cuts  in  popular  programs  or  pro- 
posing tax  increases  that  the  President  op 
posed. 

The  new  spirit  of  White  House-Congres 
sional  goodwill  is  a  welcome  change  from 
the  bickering  that  characterized  the  later 
years  of  Mr.  Reagan's  presidency.  But.  un- 
fortunately, this  new  mood  caused  us  to 
squander  an  important  opportunity  to  make 
real  headway  on  the  deficit.  In  working  to 
gether.  the  President  and  Congress  ended 
up.  helping  protect  each  others  campaign 
pledges  instead  of  trying  to  solve  our  very 
serious  budget  problem.  Once  again,  the 
hard  decisions  about  where  to  cut  spending 
and  how  to  raise  taxes  were  put  off  until  a 
future  time. 

BORROWING  FROM  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  THE  REAL 
DEFICIT  IS  EVEN  WORSE 

The  federal  budget  deficit  will  be  about 
$160  billion  this  year,  but  if  the  $56  billion 
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in  surplus  Social  Security  funds  were  not 
counted,  the  deficit  would  be  $216  billion. 
This  $216  billion  figure  is  a  more  accurate 
gauge  of  the  amount  of  debt  the  federal 
government  is  actually  incurring  this  year. 

When  the  Social  Security  system  was  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy  in  1983.  President 
Reagan  and  Congre.ss  worked  out  a  rescue 
plan  that  included  a  long-term,  gradual 
buildup  of  re.serve  funds  to  help  pay  for  re- 
tirement benefits  for  the  large  baby  boom  " 
generation  in  the  next  century. 

In  theory,  it  was  a  good  idea.  After  the 
year  2010.  the  number  of  workers  paying 
into  the  Social  Security  system  will  decline 
substantially  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
retirees  collecting  benefits,  so  having  re- 
serve funds  will  help  avoid  raising  payroll 
taxes  or  cutting  retirement  benefits  at  that 
time. 

But  in  reality,  we  don  t  save  these  surplus 
Social  Security  funds;  the  Trea-sury  borrows 
them  to  help  pay  for  other  government  pro- 
grams, and  gives  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram an  lOU.  The.se  surpluses  are  providing 
an  increasing  share  of  the  money  the  Treas- 
ury borrows  each  year,  which  means  that 
we  are  gradually  relying  on  them  more  and 
more  to  fund  other  government  programs— 
and.  in  the  process,  creating  an  enormous 
long-term  liability  in  the  Social  Security 
program.  Unless  this  changes,  the  genera- 
tion that  follows  the  bab.v  boomers  will  have 
to  pay  extraordinarily  nigh  income  taxes  to 
pay  back  the  massive  amount  of  money  that 
was  borrowed  from  the  Social  Security 
system— or  the  government  will  have  to  go 
much  more  deeply  into  debt. 

Congress  is  very  much  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  spending  the  surplus  Social  Security 
trust  funds  now.  and  most  of  us  want  to  set 
these  funds  aside  for  the  future,  which 
would  not  only  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  program,  but  would  also 
result  in  honest  budgeting. 

But.  unfortunately,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  difficult  time  wearing  ourselves  from 
using  Social  Security  surpluses  to  disguise 
the  size  of  the  deficits  we  are  running  for 
other  government  programs.  If  we  cant  find 
the  political  will  lo  stop  borrowing  $160  bil- 
lion a  year,  how  will  we  ever  find  the  will  to 
stop  borrowing  $160  billion  plus  the  Social 
Security  surplus'.' 

1989  Questionnaire  Results 

what  should  the  government  do  to  reduce 

deficits? 

If  we  don't  change  our  spending  and  tax 
policies,  the  federal  government  will  contin- 
ue to  run  huge  budget  deficits  every  year, 
and  our  current  $3  trillion  federal  debt  will 
.soar  to  even  greater  heights.  In  addition  to 
costing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  in- 
terest payments,  our  nation's  massive  bor- 
rowing will  undermine  our  economic 
strength  and  the  well-being  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

But  we  can't  reduce  these  deficits  unless 
we  break  the  budget  stalemate  in  Washing- 
ton which  is  rooted  in  strong  public  resist- 
ance to  both  program  cuts  and  lax  in- 
creases. That  is  why  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  me  to  know  your  views  on  how  the 
government  spends  your  tax  dollars  and 
how  you  think  we  should  close  the  enor- 
mous gap  between  what  the  government  col- 
lects in  revenues  and  what  it  spends. 

Pari  1:  General  Spending  Priorities 

First,  please  indicate  your  feelings,  in  gen- 
eral, about  whether  the  federal  government 
currently  spends  loo  much,  about  the  right 
amount,  or  not  enough  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing broad  categories  of  the  budget; 
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January  25,  1990 


Budget  category 


Percent 


National  defense 

toe  much      77  2 

tSxM\  ngfit  amount  ,      ,  _        19  3 

Not  enough  3  5 

Bene'its  lor  ine  eidefiv  iSocat  Secunty.  Medica'e  tedefal  relire- 
nenti 
Too  mucli  9  3 

Wicul  nghl  amount  42  5 

Not  enougti  48  2 

»>5:siance  'o  the  ooor  (W  to  Families  *itti  Depen*nt  Oiildrer 
Supclementai  Security   Income,   MedOKI    lood   stamps    putHic 
tiousing) 
loo  mucli  20  5 

Aooiii  •gnt  amount  286 

Not  enoujn  50  9 

^jt>iic  nveslmen'  and  mtrastructure  1  Highways  mass  Iransii  pofts 
3"'^  hartxjfs  anoots  science  and  health  leseaich  soace  p'o 
i-si^  education  etc 

I«  iiuch 8  3 

Alxjut  'ight  anocnt     _._. _.__... 34  9 

Not  enocgh  56  8 

f-n'onmeniai  pioiectw  iNational  parks  and  *iWile  refuges   an 
jnd  *3tef  pollution  control  tone  waste  clean  up  etc 
Toe  much  6  3 

About 'iph' amount ,         29  3 

Not  enou^r-  54  4 

li*    entorcemen'    i  Federal    courts    and    prisons.    RW.    anti^iiRIg 
programs  and  other  ciimefigliting  assistance) 
Too  muctr  ._  14  3 

Aoout  rignt  amount  38  2 

Not  enough  47  5 

tl  you  checked  not  enough  on  one  or  mofe  of  the  above 
categories  are  you  willing  tc  pay  mce  taies  to  'und  atWitional 
spending  m  Ihose  areas' 
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Part  II:  Specific  Choices  for  Reducing  the 
Deficit 

In  this  .section,  please  indicate  your  specif- 
ic choices  for  reducing  the  deficit. 

Most  of  these  proposals  were  compiled  by 
the  non-partisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBOi  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  op- 
tions for  reducing  the  deficit.  CBO  did  not 
endorse  any  of  these  proposals  and  was.  in 
fact,  careful  to  point  out  the  pros  and  cons 
of  each  one— as  I  would  have  done  here  if 
we  had  more  space. 

Because  most  of  these  proposals  save 
more  money  or  produce  more  revenue  in 
future  years  than  they  do  at  first.  I  have 
listed  the  amount  of  deficit-reduction  they 
would  produce  in  1994— if  enacted  this  year. 
By  necessity,  the  list  does  not  include  every 
possible  option,  but  it  does  present  most  of 
the  choices  the  President  and  Congress  ac- 
tually have. 

Please  check  off  the  boxes  to  the  right  of 
the  proposals  you  would  support.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  also  add  up  the  savings  and 
revenues  that  your  choices  would  produce, 
subtract  them  from  the  projected  1994  defi- 
cit of  $128  billion,  and  see  how  close  you 
would  come  to  balancing  the  federal  budget 
five  years  from  now.  (The  figure  of  $128  bil- 
lion is  the  official  CBO  projection,  but  it  is 
quite  optimistic— it  assumes  that  there  will 
be  neither  an  economic  downturn  nor  any 
new  federal  spending  during  the  next  five 
years.  The  actual  1994  deficit  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  much  higher.) 


POSSIBLE  SPENDING  CUTS 
[Dollars  m  Mum] 


Savings 
in  1994 

Percent 

A  NATlONAt  DfffNSS 

I  Eliminate  B  ?    Stealth    bomper 

{SO 

69  5 

:    limit  Strategic  De'ense  imtiaiive  ,  Star  Wars")  to 

research  and  development 

25 

76  2 

i  lliminate  pay  raise  lor  military  personnel  m  one  rear 

out  of  the  neKt  five 

2  1 

34  5 

4  Cut  weapons  procurement 

a  By  10%  oyer  tive  years         

54 

282 

b  By  7i\  over  five  years          

13.1 

57  3 

ii  Cut  armed  forces  operation  and  maintenance: 

»   Ry  in°h  nwer  li»e  years 

95 

,37? 

POSSIBLE  SPENDING  CUTS-Cotitmued 

I  Dollars  in  Ixllionsj 

Savings 
in  1994 


Percent 


6  Reduce  ttie  1 1  million  active  duty  military  personnel 
a  By  m=  1210.000  people) 
t;  By  20%  (420,000  people)         


14 


B  SOCIAl  SECURITY  AND  OIHlfl  (NTITlEMttlT 
PROGRAMS 
Eliminate  cost  of  living  mcieases  for  one  veai  out  o( 
•fie  nei'  ''ve  lo'  Socia'  Security,  federal  retirernent 
and  vererans   compensaiion  recipients 
Raise  Medicaie  Oene'icianes   premiums  to  cov«r  30*. 

instead  of  25%    of  physicians  services 
freeze  Medicare  leimOu'senenl  rates  for  hospitals  and 
physicians  loi  one  m'  ou'  31  ttie  neit  five 
End  compensation   for   veterans  with   low  disaOility 
ratings     conditions   fia'    5c   not   hampei   ability   lo 
wor^, 

Cut  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependem  Cliildieii  and  tood 
stamps  by  10% 

;  ALL  OTHER  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS  AND  FOREIGN  AID 
Cancel  the  NASA  Space  Station  ;proiecled  to  cast  a 
teat  of  J2f  billion 

End  federal  subsidies  tor  wastewater  treatment  plants 
■nanaaled  by  Clean  l*ater  Act  to  'ensure  unnolluled 
water  supplies  .... 

Cut  environmental  protection  programs  l))r  lOSi 
End  postal  sutisidies  'or  non  profit  organiiations 
End  Srr-.aii  Busmes!  Administration  loan  programs 
Reduce  mass  iiansii  subsidies  by  providing  only  50%, 
not    80';    of   construction   funds    and   ending   all 

Oflerating  assistance  

End  federal  subsidies  tor  airport  construction 

1  End  funding  tor  arts  and  humanities 

I  Reduce  National  Institutes  of  Health  -esearch  (cancer, 
heart  disease  diabetes  AIDS  etc    tiy  10% 

0  End  home  healmg  assistance  to'  ihe  poor 

:   End  legal  assistance  tor  'he  poor 

i  Cut  public  housing  by  10%  

"  Cut  aid  te  education  by  10% 

Cut  wai-on-flrugs  landing  by  \tH 
Eliminate  cos'oi  living  increases  for  federal  employ- 
ees for  one  year  out  oi  the  ne»t  five 
Cu'  foreign  aid  leconomic  and  military)  by  2V.i 
Cu'  Congress  expenses  i  Ma"   ^t'lce  accounts,  mail 
costs '  by  23% 


62 
125 


14  7 
76 
59 

17 
30 

37 
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POSSIBLE  REVENUE  INCREASES 

[Dollars  in  billions | 


Revenue 
gain  m 
1994 


353 
46.2 


312 
298 
515 

543 
23.7 

333 


18 

80 

OS 

110 

04 

57  8 

05 

27  7 

16 

290 

16 

36  7 

1,1 

318 

04 

82 

17 

108 

04 

153 

09 

175 

2,0 

130 

07 

210 

44 

503 

28 

75  2 

723 


Percent 


1  Raise  tai  rates  tor  mdnnduals  tanpayers  on  income 
over  J200  000  from  current  28%  to  33% 

2  Raise  top  corporate  income  tax  rate  from  34%  to 
36». 

3  Tai  Saiai  Security  payments  the  same  way  private 
pensws  are  taxed  i85%  rather  tlian  50%.  of 
benefits  would  be  counted  as  '.uable  income) 

4  Reduce  tax  deduction  toi  business  meals  and  enter 
tainment  from  80%  10  50% 

5  tax  emplover  paid  health  insurance  benefits  over  $100 
(Single)  or  J25C  1  family  per  month    . 

6  Impose  a  5%  national  sales  tax  on  all  items  except 
tood  housing  and  health  care 

'  Raise  the  federal  gas  tax      

i  By  ;D»  a  gallon  „,.. 

b  By  ;Ct  1  gallon 

8  Raise  the  cigarette  tax  by  16t  a  pack  

9  Raise  taxes  on  beer  by  4"f  a  six  pack  and  on  me 
by  5U  a  bottle 

10  Impose  3  0  5  percent  tax  on  the  value  ot  sloclcs  and 
other  securities  wnen  they  are  Bought  or  sold 


J151 

76.3 

5,6 

69  7 

25  7 

13  8 

37 

690 

20  5 

173 

84.3 

360 

100 
200 
27 

280 
203 
78.5 

50 

778 

!50 

53,0 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  a  birth  defect  Because  there  are  more 
than  3,000  conditions  collectively  termed  birth 
defects,  prevention  can  not  be  measured  in 
the  total  eradication  of  a  single  disease  in- 
stead, we  must  focus  on  increasing  the 
number  of  infants  born  healthy. 

The  March  of  Dimes  is  doing  just  that 
through  its  "Campaign  for  Healthier  Babies." 
Chapters  throughout  the  Nation  are  mobilizing 
community  resources  and  raising  public 
awareness,  with  the  goal  of  insuring  that  each 
new  baby  will  have  the  best  chance  for  a 
healthy  start  in  life,  beginning  with  prenatal 
care  for  expectant  mothers 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
following  statement  issued  by  President  Bush 
when  he  met  with  the  March  of  Dimes  nation- 
al ambassador  earlier  this  month. 

The  White  House. 

Washington.  DC. 

1«.ARCH  OF  DIJVIES  BIRTH  DEFECTS  PREVENTION 
MONTH.  J.ANUARY   1990 

As  a  new  decade  dawns,  the  March  of 
Dimes  continues  to  wage  an  old  yet  noble 
battle— the  battle  to  prevent  birth  defects 
and  the  devastating  toll  they  exact  in 
human  suffering. 

Founded  over  a  half-century  ago.  the 
March  of  Dimes  and  its  hardworking  staff 
members  and  volunteers  have  helped  make 
great  strides  in  improving  maternal  and 
child  health.  Prioneering  research  into  the 
treatment  of  heart  disorders  of  babies  still 
in  the  womb  and  developing  effective  treat- 
ment for  infant  respiratory  distress  syn- 
drome are  two  of  the  major  ways  this  out- 
standing organization  is  saving  lives. 

Tragically,  however,  we  now  face  new  and 
more  deadly  challenges  to  the  health  of  our 
children.  Drug  addiction  and  the  AIDS  virus 
threaten  Ihe  lives  of  many.  Added  to  this 
challenge  is  the  high  rate  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy in  the  United  States  and  the  great 
number  of  women  who  receive  little  or  no 
prenatal  care.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  giving  babies  a  healthier  start  in 
life. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  greater  public 
awareness  and  with  the  good  efforts  of  orga- 
nizations like  the  March  of  Dimes,  we  can 
meet  these  challenges  and  give  greater  care 
to  mothers  and  their  children.  As  an  expres- 
sion of  our  commitment  to  this  cause.  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  join  with  Barbara  and  me 
in  observing  January  1990  as  March  of 
Dimes  Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month. 

George  Bush. 


JANUARY  IS  BIRTH  DEFECTS 
PREVENTION  MONTH 


b  By  25'^  over  live  years 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  please  )Oin  the 
President,  the  March  of  Dimes  Bmh  Defects 
Foundation,  and  me  in  recognizing  January  as 
"Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month" 

Each  year  in  the  United  States,  about 
250,000  infants— 1  out  of  every  14  are  born 


DON  RAY'S  DEDICATION  TO  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  CIVIC  EDUCA- 
TION IN  INDIANA 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  upheaval  m 
Eastern  Europe  has  captivated  world  attention 
over  the  past  several  months  as  Eastern  bloc 
countries  rally  tor  change  and  democratic 
reform  The  dismantling  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
which  divided  East  and  West  Germany  for 
over  40  years,  has  provided  the  most  dramatic 
symbol  of  the  democratic  movement  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  voices  of  the  Eastern 
European  people  will  be  answered  with  addi- 
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tional  democratic  reforms  leading  to  free  elec- 
tions 

In  the  wake  of  the  remarkable  changes  in 
Eastern  Europe.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  re- 
flect upon  the  democratic  foundations  that 
have  nurtured  the  development  ot  our  Nation 
The  Constitution  ot  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  lor  democratic  government  in 
this  country  for  over  200  years  We  should 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  transmit  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  values  of  American 
democratic  institutions  to  young  people  in  this 
country 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  Don  Ray.  an  educational  leader 
who  has  volunteered  his  time  to  bnng  the 
"We  the  People  *  "  '  Bicentennial  Programs 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights"  to 
thousands  of  upper  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school  students  in  the  First  Congression- 
al Distnct  of  Indiana  The  curnculum  incorpo- 
rated in  the  "We  the  People  •  •  •  "  program 
introduces  students  to  the  philosophical  ideals 
of  our  Founding  Fathers,  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and 
the  issues  and  debates  that  influenced  the 
writing  of  our  Constitution  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram are  the  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion. Its  noncompetitive  companion  program. 
Congress  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  Na- 
tional Histoncal  Pictonal  Map  Contest,  all  of 
which  are  administered  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional Distnct  by  Mr  Ray  and  at  the  State 
level  by  Robert  S  Leming 

We  the  People  '  '  *'  also  teaches  stu- 
dents about  how  the  American  Government  is 
organzied  and  how  it  protects  the  nghts  and 
liberties  of  all  US  citizens.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents learn  the  responsibilities  which  accom- 
pany the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 
It  IS  ironic  and  troubling  that  while  people  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Romania  and  willing  to 
nsk  their  lives  for  the  right  to  vote  in  free  elec- 
tions, only  20  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in 
this  country  under  the  age  of  30  take  advan- 
tage of  this  same  nght.  In  addition,  many 
young  people  in  this  country  do  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  or  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  the  Amencan  Constitu- 
tion 

Mr  Ray's  efforts  to  educate  students  in  In- 
diana are  an  important  step  m  reversing  the 
disturbing  trend  of  political  apathy  among  our 
future  leaders  to  one  of  active  and  informed 
participation  in  America's  political  process  His 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  civic  educa- 
tion in  Indiana  has  been  exemplary  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation for  Don  Ray  s  impressive  contnbutions 
to  the  development  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible citizenship 


CALIFORNIA  NURSES  CONDEMN 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 
Mr    EDWARDS  of  California    Mr    Speaker, 
earlier   this   month    i    had   the   opportunity   to 
meet  with  members  of  the  California  Nurses 
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Association  m  San  Jose.  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, they  are  troubled  by  the  ongoing  vio- 
lence in  Central  Amenca.  Yet,  as  health  care 
professionals  they  feel  a  special  obligation  to 
speak  out  in  an  effort  to  bring  attention  to  ihe 
suffenng  in  those  countries 

Accordingly,  the  California  Nurses  Associa- 
tion has  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
human  rights  abuses  in  Central  Amenca  and 
declanng  its  support  for  organizations  en- 
gaged in  supplying  humanitarian  aid  to  this 
region.  The  Central  Amencan  people  need  to 
know  there  are  Amencans  who  want  to  help 
make  a  difference  in  their  region,  and  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  association  for 
lending  their  voices  to  this  effort 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  and  l  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues 

Health  Rights  in  Central  America 

Whereas,  the  California  Nurses  Associa- 
tion has  a  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
the  promotion  of  health,  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua  have  e.\ 
perienced  and  are  continuing  to  experience 
violations  of  their  human  rights  and  rights 
to  access  to  adequate  health  care,  and 

Whereas,  acts  of  violence  against  nurses 
and  other  health  care  personnel,  the  supres- 
sion  of  health  professionals'  organization.s. 
destruction  of  health  care  facilities,  and  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  patients  in  violation 
of  internationally  recognized  principles  of 
the  neutrality  of  health  care  personnel  and 
institutions  by  military  forces^includmg 
those  funded,  armed,  supplied  and  trained 
by  the  U.S.  Government— are  common  in  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua, and 

Whereas,  nurses  have  a  responsibility  as 
health  professionals,  and  as  citizens,  to 
speak  out  against  human  rights  violations; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Nurses  As- 
sociation shall  condemn  violations  of 
human  rights  and  the  neutrality  of  health 
care  institutions  and  personnel  in  Central 
America,  and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Govern 
ment  in  arming,  training,  and  funding  many 
of  the  violators,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
California  Nurses  Association  to  endorse 
and  publicize  campaigns,  coalitions,  groups, 
and  organizations  providing  material  hu 
manitarian  aid  to  the  victims  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Central  America  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Nurses  As- 
sociation shall  sponsor  or  co-sponsor  a 
report  to  the  1990  ANA  House  of  Delegates 
on  U.S.  policies  in  Central  America,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  dis 
tributed  to  all  members  of  the  California 
Congressional  delegation,  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  and  the  other  ANA  con 
stituent  members. 

(Passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
California  Nurses  Association.  September 
26.  1989) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  HEALTH  COSTS  ARE  SO 
HIGH 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  I  ALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1990 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  our  constituents 
are  womed  about  the  soaring  cost  of  health 
insurance,  hospital  bills,  and  Medicare  taxes. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  incredible  rate  of 
health  inflation  is  due  to  waste  in  the  medical 
sector 

Following  IS  a  revealing  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1990  issue  of  San  Francisco  Medicine  by 
Dr  Laurens  White,  former  president  of  the 
California  Medical  Association. 

Next  time  a  health  care  provider  /obbies  us 
for  more  money,  we  should  ask  them  how 
they  explain  this  kind  of  insane,  cost-inflating 
business  behavior 

We  Don  t  Need  Any  More  Radiation 

Therapy  Centers 

(By  Laurens  P.  White,  M.D.) 

A  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  health  care 
IS  about  to  be  dropped  on  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco.  The  long-suffering  folks  who  will 
pay  for  this  splendor  have  been  offered  no 
opportunity  to  participate  in  its  develop- 
ment, no  chance  to  say  no  to  its  implemen- 
tation. It  is  time  for  San  Franciscans  to 
demand  some  larger  role  in  deciding  what 
forms  of  health  care  they  wish,  and  how- 
much  they  are  willing  to  spend  for  it. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  costs 
of  health  care  are  already  too  high,  with 
health  insurance  almost  unaffordable  for 
many  of  us.  These  high  costs  of  insurance/ 
care  are  resulting  in  more  and  more  people 
losing  or  never  getting  health  insurance, 
through  their  work,  or  on  their  own.  The 
rapid  increase  in  people  with  health  care 
needs  but  with  no  means  to  pay  for  their 
care  is  breaking  hospitals,  especially  public 
and  non-profit  facilities  and  emergency 
services.  The  desire  for  health  care  is  insa- 
tiable, whether  we  are  insured  or  not.  and 
all  of  us  want  our  share,  or  more  than  our 
share. 

Most  of  us  are  in  awe  of  the  new  technolo- 
gy in  medicine.  We  take,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  heart-lung  transplants,  renal  dialy- 
sis, curative  therapy  of  acute  leukemia  and 
Hodgkin  s  Disease,  and  the  beginning  of  ge- 
netic manipulation.  We  have  great  respect 
for  Harold  Varmus  and  Mike  Bishop  at 
UCSF,  even  if  we  don't  understand  why 
they  so  richly  and  belatedly  deserved  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine.  We  have  not  seri- 
ously questioned  the  priorities  which  have 
favored  research  and  experimental  treat- 
ment, such  as  liver  transplants,  over  ade- 
quate pre-natal  care  for  women,  especially 
poor  pregnant  women.  We  have  allowed  the 
University  of  California  to  favor  research 
over  patient  care,  even  when  we  know  that 
failing  to  fund  prenatal  care  has  wound  up 
costing  more  in  the  long  run.  Caring  well 
for  pregnant  women  lacks  the  excitement  of 
bone  marrow  transplants,  although  it  is 
more  effective  than  transplants.  Our  prior- 
ities are  askew. 

At  this  moment  Pacific  Presbyterian  Med- 
ical Center  is  building  a  radiotherapy  center 
at  Clay  and  Buchannan  Streets  as  the  first 
phase  of  a  planned  cancer  center.  The  total 
cost  may  be  more  than  $20  million.  There 
are  already  eight  radiation  therapy  centers 
in  San  Francisco,  all  seriously  underutilized. 
Three  of  them  (Children's.  Mount  Zion  and 
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Saint  Francis)  are  within  15  blocks  of 
PPMC;  two  others.  (St  Mary's  and  Letter- 
man)  are  just  a  few  blocks  further;  and  the 
other  three  (Davies.  UCSF  and  Seaton)  still 
further  in  this  small  city.  A  ninth  radiation 
therapy  treatment  center  is  just  what  we 
don't  need,  as  it  will  fill  no  needs  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  but  if  PPMC's  mar- 
keting plans  are  correct,  it  will  attract  new- 
patients. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  UCSF,  which  controls 
Mount  Zion  Hospital,  is  said  to  be  planning 
to  rebuild  the  Zellerbach/Saroni  Tumor  In- 
stitute there,  to  enlarge  it  and.  for  some 
$15-20  million  create  another  cancer  center 
at  Mount  Zion,  11  blocks  from  PPMC.  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  a  few-  more  blocks  away,  is 
also  in  the  planning  stages  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  radiation  therapy  center  for 
unknown  millions  of  dollars,  and  Saint 
Francis  Hospital  is  spending  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion to  modernize  their  radiation  therapy 
department. 

San  Francisco  does  not  need  a  new  radi- 
ation therapy  center.  1  do  not  argue  against 
modernization  of  older  facilities,  but  rather 
in  favor  of  combining  these  separate  little 
facilities,  and  combining  with  PPMC,  in  cre- 
ating a  single  inter-hospital  center  for 
cancer  treatment.  The  very  considerable 
dollars  going  into  four  independent  and  un- 
coordinated centers  would  be  better  spent  in 
creating  one  joint  center  of  real  excellence, 
with  better  facilities,  for  less  money.  What  a 
joint  center  wouldn't  do  is  guarantee  PPMC 
its  own  little  money  machine,  or  the  admin- 
istration of  Mount  Zion.  Children's  and 
Saint  Francis  'fui;  service"  hospitals. 

And  who  suffers  from  these  plans?  YOU 
DO!!!  You  pay  for  all  this,  whether  you  are 
aware  of  it  or  not.  Rich  donors  give  the  cap- 
ital for  the  facilities  and  thereby  avoid 
paying  tax  on  their  capital  gains.  You  pay. 
instead.  But  the  cost  of  operating  these  cen- 
ters is  recovered  from  fees  they  charge  pa- 
tients, and  the  more  unused  capacity  they 
have  the  higher  the  fees  must  be  from  each 
patient.  There  are  no  economies  of  scale- 
rather  the  opposite.  You  pay  more  than  you 
should  have  to  pay.  (You  pay.  even  if  your 
insurance  company  writes  the  checks;  the 
insurance  company  simply  raises  its  premi- 
ums to  cover  its  costs.) 

San  Francisco  has.  for  years,  been  suffer- 
ing from  an  excess  of  hospital  beds,  and  of 
small  hospitals.  A  merger  of  Seton  and  St. 
Mary's,  now-  under  discussion,  could  close 
another  300  beds,  and  merge  their  two  ra- 
diotherapy departments,  both  desirable 
goals.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Marshal 
Hale  have  closed  and  merged,  respectively, 
and  French  is  now  part  of  Kaiser.  Time  and 
reality  have  done  slowly  what  human  intel- 
ligence should  have  done  sooner  and  less  ex- 
pensively. 

I  believe  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
should  rise  up  to  prevent  the  building/re- 
building of  four  radiation  therapy  centers 
by  four  SF  hospitals.  We  should  demand 
that  we  have  some  input  into  how  our 
system  will  be  improved,  not  for  profit  for 
the  few  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 
One  of  the  major  jokes  in  health  care  is  the 
fantasy  that  non-profit  hospitals  don't 
make  profits.  There  is.  in  most  of  our  minds, 
nothing  evil  about  a  profit,  but  it  cannot  be 
life's  highest  goal.  It  cannot  dominate  our 
planning  for  our  future  in  health  care. 

Better  care  for  all  is  obtainable  if  we  insist 
on  it.  It  will  include  access  to  basic  care  for 
everyone,  and.  as  a  change  from  the  past, 
will  need  to  include  some  prioritization  so 
that  we  can  afford  to  provide  really  impor- 
tant basic  care  to  all.  and  not  delude  our- 
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selves  that  we  can  afford  everything  for  ev- 
eryone. We  don't  now-,  we  never  have  done 
so  and  we  don't  have  the  will  to  do  il. 

We  must  not  allow  the  professors  at 
PPMC.  or  UCSF.  or  others  to  do  all  the 
planning  without  us.  Don't  allow-  them  to 
spend  what  they  like  of  our  money,  in  the 
guise  of  high-technology  health  care,  and 
then  extort  the  money  back  in  outrageous 
fees  for  their  high-tech  services.  We  should 
get  "mad  as  Hell"  and  decide  not  to  take 
it  "  anymore.  The  people  of  San  Francisco 
need  to  speak  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DAN  McKINNON 


THE  DOLE  PROPOSAL  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN AID  REDISTRIBUTION  IS 
A  MISTAKE 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  very  recently, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  other 
body,  Mr  Dole,  offered  a  proposal  to  take  5 
percent  in  across-the-board  cuts  from  the  five 
top  recipients  of  US  foreign  aid— Egypt, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Turkey,  in 
order  to  provide  these  funds  to  Eastern 
Europe,  Panama,  and  other  emerging  democ- 
racies. 

I  can't  support  this  proposal. 

We  give  foreign  aid  to  the  five  mentioned 
countries  for  a  reason:  because  they  desper- 
ately need  it,  and  because  it  is  an  investment 
in  our  own  strategic  and  diplomatic  interests. 

Despite  their  own  economic  and  strategic 
concerns,  these  countnes  have  been  openly 
responsive  to  U.S.  concerns. 

We  want  to  see  peace  and  .stability  for 
Eastern  European  countries  and  for  other  in- 
cipient democracies.  But  we  should  not  blindly 
focus  our  attentions  on  our  new  friends  at  the 
expense  of  other  urgent  areas  of  our  world 

The  recent  relaxation  of  United  States- 
Soviet  tensions  is  a  miraculous  gift,  and  has 
provided  us  for  the  opportunity  for  new  rela- 
tionships in  Europe. 

However,  these  great  changes  do  not  imply 
that  the  challenges  faced  by  the  Middle  East 
or  the  Philippines  Islands  have  also  faded.  In 
fact,  these  regions  of  the  world  are  facing  new 
and  tougher  difficulties  which  threaten  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  their  nations. 

In  Israel,  strategic  concerns  are  further 
complicated  by  the  economic  problem  of  re- 
settling the  many  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  now 
coming  to  their  country. 

Any  cuts  in  our  foreign  assistance  program 
should  be  made  thoughtfully  and  specifically 
and  not  through  broad  slashes  which  can  shift 
the  balance  of  power  in  strategically  important 
areas  such  as  the  Middle  East.  Instead,  cuts 
in  foreign  assistance — or  in  any  Federal  fund- 
ing— should  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
which  reflects  the  complexities  involved. 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1990 

Mr  HUNTER,  Mr  Speaker,  the  article  below 
IS  a  profile  of  Dan  McKmnon,  a  good  friend 
and  a  great  Amencan  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Dan  McKinnon 
<  By  James  Bernstein) 

As  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  a  decade  ago,  Dan  McKinnons  chief 
job  was  to  carry  out  Congress'  mandate  to 
close  the  regulatory  agency  and  allow  the 
free  market  to  govern  the  nation's  airline 
industry. 

Now,  he  is  hoping  the  market  is  free 
enough  so  there  will  be  room  for  an  airline 
company  he  is  starting. 

Next  Monday.  North  American  Airlines, 
the  air  charter  and  feeder  company  McKin- 
non has  been  organizing  for  more  than  a 
year,  plans  to  begin  flying  to  the  Caribbean, 
as  -*-ell  as  cross-country  for  El  Al  Israel  Air- 
lines, bringing  EI  Al  passengers  to  New  York 
to  meet  flight  bound  for  Tel  Aviv. 

It  will  be  the  newest  airline  to  open  in  the 
country,  and  if  history  is  any  guide,  it  faces 
an  uphill  battle.  Industry  experts  say  that 
most  of  the  five  or  so  new-  airlines  that  open 
each  year  do  not  survive  because  of  stiff  in- 
dustry competition. 

It's  a  huge  risk.  "  said  McKinnon,  a  lean, 
gray-haired.  55-year-old  Califomian  who 
chaired  the  CAB  from  1981  until  it  closed  in 
1984.  as  mandated  by  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978.  which  called  for  govern- 
ment to  stop  regulating  fares  and  routes 
and  leave  that  to  the  airlines  themselves. 
But  McKinnon.  the  scion  of  wealthy  family 
with  interests  in  Texas  and  California  news- 
papers and  broadcast  stations,  said  his 
gamble  is  "based  on  some  pretty  good 
knowledge.  " 

"My  period  of  lime  at  the  CAB  was  some 
of  the  most  turbulent  in  the  industry."  he 
said  in  an  interview  last  week  in  a  crowded 
office  overlooking  a  runway  at  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  where  North 
American  is  headquartered.  The  early  1980s 
saw  two  unprecedented  events  in  the  airline 
industry;  the  strike  by  the  nation's  air-traf- 
fic controllers  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Bran- 
iff  Airlines. 

"Dan  McKinnon  was  the  guy  who  had  to 
go  out  and  tell  everybody  the  government 
wasn't  going  to  bail  out  an  airline."  McKin- 
non said.  "You  got  to  see  what  made  airlines 
successful.  " 

McKinnon  is  banking  that  his  charter  and 
feeder  formula  will  fit  into  a  profitable 
niche.  He  estimates  the  start-up  costs  alone 
are  $1.6  million.  McKinnon  said  he  will  lay 
out  the  money  and  ultimately  will  receive 
about  $400,000  from  El  Al.  which  will  own  a 
24.9  percent  stake  in  North  American. 

On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  North 
American  plans  scheduled  flights  to  Los  An- 
geles, where  it  is  to  pick  up  passengers  hold- 
ing El  Al  tickets  to  Tel  Aviv.  They  are  to  be 
flown  to  New  York  to  meet  an  El  Al  flight 
on  a  coordinated  schedule  that  would  elimi- 
nate waiting  at  the  airport.  On  the  same 
days.  North  American  would  return  El  Al 
passengers  to  Los  Angeles. 

On  Thursdays.  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the 
airline  is  to  make  charter  flights  to  Club 
Med  resorts  in  the  Caribbean— to  Pointe-a- 
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Pitre  in  Guadeloupe  and  Fort-de-Prance  In 
Martinique— and  to  a  new  resort.  Las  Bahtas 
de  Huatulco,  on  Mexico's  southern  Pacific 
coast.  Other  charter  service  may  be  ar- 
ranged later. 

North  American's  t>eginnings  will  be 
humble. 

It  is  leasing  one  Boeing  757  passenger 
plane,  a  fuel-efficient  aircraft  that  can  seat 
213.  for  tx)th  the  El  Al  and  charter  service. 
McKinnon  said  he  is  negotiating  for  an- 
other leased  aircraft. 

The  company  has  56  employees,  including 
12  pilots  and  27  flight  attendants.  North 
American  also  is  negotiating  to  feed  other 
airlines,  but  McKinnon  declined  to  discuss 
other  deals. 

At  first,  a  lot  of  North  American's  success 
will  depend  on  the  relationship  with  El  Al. 
McKinnon.  a  former  Navy  pilot  and  flying 
buff  who  has  piloted  everything  from  mili- 
tary spy  planes  to  molorless  gliders,  said  he 
got  the  idea  to  start  his  own  airline  more 
than  a  year  ago  in  a  casual  conversation 
with  Sam  Kunda.  a  friend  and  former  El  Al 
executive  whom  he  met  while  chairing  the 
CAB. 

David  Shein.  El  Al's  vice  president  and 
general  manager  in  New  York  for  North  and 
South  American  operations,  said  last  week 
that  Kunda  had  mentioned  McKinnon  to 
him.  Shein  said  El  Al  was  seeking  a  domes- 
tic feeder  to  expand  its  existing  Los  Ange- 
les-to-New-  York  service. 

"Were  the  matchmaker."  Shein  said.  "We 
approached  Dan  McKinnon."  He  described 
McKinnon  as  an  old  friend  of  Israel  and 
the  Israeli  air  force. '"  McKinnon.  who  had 
worked  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
for  a  year,  beginning  in  1985.  wrote  a  book 
in  1986.  "BuUseye-One  Reactor."  at>out  the 
Israeli  air  attack  in  1981  on  an  Iraqi  nuclear 
reactor. 

Shein  estimated  the  coordinated  flights 
will  save  passengers  2 '-2  hours  of  travel  time. 
They'll  be  able  to  fly  to  New  York  and  then 
tward  El  Al  without  having  to  wait  for  refu- 
eling. Shein  said.  No  refueling  stop  will  Y>e 
necessary  in  Europe  either.  North  American 
will  have  Hebrew-speaking  "hostess"  and 
serve  Kosher  food. 

McKinnon  said  he  knows  the  going  will  be 
tough.  A  conservative  Republican  who 
wears  his  hair  cropped  military  style  and 
sports  an  American  flag  pin  in  his  lapel. 
McKinnon  became  a  decorated  helicopter 
rescue  pilot  in  the  Navy  during  the  1950s. 
He  was  credited  with  62  rescues  while  on 
active  duty. 

"Guys  ejected,  airplanes  ditched,  people 
fell  overboard,  ships  sank."  he  says  as  he  re- 
calls a  three-year  stint  as  a  naval  aviator 
that  ended  in  1960. 

He  returned  to  his  hometown  of  San 
Diego,  bought  a  radio  station  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  broad  appeal  of  country-west- 
ern music.  He  was  described  as  a  skillful 
promoter  of  country-western  singers,  luring 
such  stars  as  Willie  Nelson  and  Glen  Camp- 
bell to  town.  He  became  such  an  enthusiast 
that  in  1977  he  was  named  president  of  the 
Country  Music  Association. 

Later.  McKinnon  thought  he  would  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  Clinton  Dan 
McKinnon.  a  congressman  from  California 
and  a  newspaper  and  broadcast  magnate 
whose  publications  included  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Times.  But  the  younger 
McKinnon  was  unsuccessful  in  his  1980  run 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  though  he  had  solid  conservative 
credentials  and  close  ties  to  Ronald  Reagan. 

But  McKinnon  was  not  done  with  politics 
or  Washington.  At  7  a.m.  one  day  in  1980, 
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he  said,  he  got  a  call  from  the  Reagan  tran 
sltlon  team,  asking  if  he'd  like  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Ci\il  Aeronautics  Board  I 
didn't  even  know  what  the  CAB  did, 
McKinnon  said.  The  idea  was  to  come  and 
shut  it  down." 

Under  McKinnon.  the  44-year  old  agency 
was  reduced  from  about  800  people  to  .300 
and  then  closed.  He  said  he  persuaded  many 
of  them  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  CAB  .s 
demise.  I  put  300  people  out  of  work  and 
made  them  happy  about  it. 

In  Washington.  McKinnon  was  known  a-s 
earnest  and  hard-working,  but  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  complex  airline  indu.stry 

My  recollection  is  that  Mr  McKinnon 
was  a  Reagan  political  appointee  who  ob 
tained  his  training  on  the  job."  said  Barry 
Roberts,  a  Washington  attorney  who  prac 
ticed  before  the  CAB  when  McKinnon  wa.s 
chairman. 

McKinnon  admits  he  lacked  industry 
background,  but  said  he  was  successful  in 
transferring  the  CAB's  responsibilities  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
airlines. 

"I  had  a  mountaintop  experience."  he  said 
of  those  years.  There  was  nothing  better 
than  CAB.  I  love  aviation.  I  love  flying.  I 
traveled  the  world  and  negotiated  treaties, 
dealt  with  Congress,  did  all  the  Good  Morn- 
ing America'  and  Today'  shows." 

During  his  years  in  Washington.  McKin- 
non took  an  occasional  test  flight  in  an  Air 
Force  F-15  jet  fighter  and  once  bounced 
through  the  Colorado  hills  on  a  500-mile 
motorcycle  race  with  racing  stars  Parnelli 
Jones  and  Al  Unser.  He  also  did  some  glider 
piloting  and  flew  the  super-secret  U-2  spy 
plane. 

But  can  this  man  run  an  airline''  Philip 
Davidoff,  chairman  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents'  aviation  commi.ssion.  said 
McKinnon's  chances  will  be  better  if  he 
does  not  try  to  expand  too  quickly. 

McKinnon  agrees.  The  idea  is  not  to  get 
so  big  you  get  into  trouble.  "  he  said. 
"You've  got  to  stick  to  your  niche.  What  are 
crumbs  to  the  big  boys  will  be  a  meal  for 
us." 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
RESOLUTION 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1990 
Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
with  our  Select  Narcotics  Committee  chair- 
man. Mr  Rangel,  which  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to.  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  certify  Panama  as  cooperative  in 
combatting  drugs,  declares  congressional 
intent  to  expeditiously  enact  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—as required  by  law— approving  such  cer- 
tification, and  commends  the  Endara  govern- 
ment of  Panama  for  its  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  combat  the  scourge  of  drugs 

As  you  know,  the  Nonega  government  of 
Panama,  which  was  decertified  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  1,  1989,  for  its  role  in  money 
laundering  and  drug  trafficking  activities,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  democratic  government 
However,  Panama's  current  status  as  "decer- 
tified" still  requires  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold desperately  needed  bilateral  aid  and  to 
oppose  multilateral  loans  to  Panama. 
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Panama  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  intent 
to  work  with  us  in  fighting  drugs.  The  new 
government  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  a  comprehensive  "Mutual  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  for  Reducing  Demand,  Pre- 
venting Illicit  Use  and  Combatting  Illicit  Pro- 
duction and  Traffic  of  Drugs."'  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  January  10.  1990.  in  Panama 
City  by  Mel  Levitsky,  our  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters  and  Ramon  Lima  C.  Panama's 
Vice  Minister  of  Government  Justice.  It  en- 
tered into  force  upon  signature 

Panama,  because  of  its  geographic  position 
and  role  as  a  banking  center,  is  critically  im- 
portant in  the  region's  antidrug  effort  and  de- 
serves to  be  certified  as  fully  cooperative  in 
the  drug  fight  Once  the  President  submits  his 
certification  of  Panama  the  Congress  must 
enact  a  separate  |oint  resolution  approving  the 
determination  of  the  President  for  the  certifi- 
cation to  take  effect 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  support  this  resolution  and  take  the 
first  step  toward  allowing  Panama  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  ally  in  the  war  against  drugs.  The  full 
text  of  the  resolution  is  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 


KILDEE  HONORS  PAGES 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  all  of  the  pages  who  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  so  diligently 
last  year 

These  dedicated  and  hard-working  young 
people  will  soon  be  leaving  to  complete  their 
high  school  education  They  are:  Enc  Adier, 
Eryn  E  Ament,  Lin  Ang,  Emily  B  Barey,  Kris- 
ten  Baty  Noah  Bierman.  Amanda  Blandford, 
Emiy  Buchholz.  Timothy  Burns.  Christian  T. 
Cannon,  Lisa  DeGolier,  Daniel  Denning,  Jac- 
quelyn  Dinusson,  Alberto  Flores,  Rebecca 
Freeman,  Joshua  Fuller.  Joel  L.  Gilbert,  Kim- 
beriy  Gooley.  Genevieve  Haines,  Chnstopher 
Hayes.  Sabnna  Hmoiosa.  Cathenne  M.  Hous- 
ton, Shannon  Johnson,  Kevin  Keenan,  Ian 
Kruger.  Matthew  Lee.  Randolph  Lisle,  Leslie 
Lowry.  Diane  Magen.  Geoffrey  McGuire,  Maur- 
een McNally,  Matthew  McNinch.  Alexandra 
Meir  Rajesh  Menon.  Kathleen  Metinko,  Carrie 
Miller.  Brian  Moneke.  Markita  Montgomery, 
Phil  Navallo,  Robert  E  Parker  III,  Geoffrey 
Patnoe,  Eliezer  Perez.  Nathaniel  Potter. 
Marsey  Retsema.  Adam  Rieger.  Dawn  Eliza- 
beth Rigby.  Victoria  R.  Robinson,  Michelle 
Rodgers,  Laura  Rothkopf.  Heather  Rubinstein, 
Elizabeth  Russell.  Margaret  Anne  Sallah. 
Laurie  Schmitz.  Kelly  Scott.  Lon  Shemka,  Mi- 
chael Shepard,  Nonkululeko  Singer,  Anthony 
L  Smith.  Sarah  Speakman.  Marcus  Spells, 
Shelley  Stinnett,  Michael  W.  Sweeney,  Eliza- 
beth Weinstein  and  Jennifer  J.  Wharton. 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  that  con- 
gressional pages  play  in  helping  the  House  of 
Representatives  operate.  This  group  of  young 
people,  who  come  from  all  across  our  Nation, 
represent  what  is  good  about  our  country.  To 
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become  a  page  these  people  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  academically  qualified.  They 
have  ventured  away  from  the  security  of  their 
home  and  families  to  spend  time  in  an  unfa- 
miliar city.  Through  this  expenence  they  have 
witnessed  a  new  culture,  made  new  fnends. 
and  learned  the  details  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment operates. 

As  we  all  know,  the  job  of  a  congressional 
page  is  not  an  easy  time  Along  with  being 
away  from  home,  the  pages  must  possess  the 
maturity  to  balance  competing  demands  for 
their  time  and  energy  In  addition,  they  must 
have  the  dedication  to  work  long  hours  and 
the  ability  to  interact  with  people  at  a  personal 
level.  I  am  sure  they  will  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  exciting  experi- 
ences of  their  lives,  and  that  with  this  expen- 
ence they  will  all  move  ahead  to  lead  suc- 
cessful and  productive  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Page 
Board.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  jOin  me  in  hon- 
onng  this  group  of  distinguished  young  Ameri- 
cans. They  certainly  will  be  missed. 


CIVIL  JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1990 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1990 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1990,  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  im- 
plement procedural  changes  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  excessive  costs  and  delay  associat- 
ed with  litigating  civil  cases  in  the  Federal 
court  system.  Joining  me  in  sponsonng  this 
bill  are  Congressman  Bob  Kastenmeier, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Intellectual  Property,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice;  and  Congressmen  Hamil- 
ton Fish  and  Carlos  Moorhead,  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  full  committee 
and  courts  subcommittee,  respectively. 

Last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Joseph  Biden,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  a  task  force  was 
convened  to  consider  the  problems  of  cost 
and  delay  in  civil  litigation.  This  task  force, 
which  was  organized  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  the  Foundation  for  Change,  drew  to- 
gether individuals  with  a  wide  range  of  per- 
spectives on  the  problem:  Representatives  of 
the  plaintiffs'  and  defense  bar,  public  interest 
and  corporate  attorneys,  former  judges  and 
law  professors,  and  other  authohties  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Federal  civil  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  group  came  forward  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  procedural  reform,  for 
expanding  judicial  administrative  resources, 
and  for  encouraging  attorneys  and  clients  to 
respond  to  those  changes.  The  proposal  that 
we  are  introducing  today  as  the  Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1990  embodies  the  task  force's 
procedural  recommendations.  It  would  provide 
for  each  Federal  district  court  to  develop  a 
civil  justice  expense  and  delay  reduction  plan. 
This  plan  would  allow  for  the  scheduling  and 
management  of  cases  on  a  track  system,  dif- 
ferentiated on  the  basis  of  the  complexity,  and 
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amount  of  time  needed  to  handle  the  individ- 
ual case.  The  adoption  of  these  plans  is  in- 
tended to  allow  more  careful  monitoring  of  the 
progress  of  cases  and  the  application  of  ade- 
quate resources  to  see  those  cases  through 
to  resolution  in  an  efficient  manner  The  bill 
also  calls  for  development  of  a  model  ex- 
pense and  delay  reduction  plan  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
evaluation  of  the  district  courts'  plans  by  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of 
1990  Is  a  thoughttui  and  comprehensive  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  Federal  courts'  increas- 
ingly crowded  civil  dockets.  I  am  introducing  it 
today  because  I  believe  that  it  merits  fuller  ex- 
amination, evaluation,  and  discussion  as  we 
look  at  ways  the  Federal  Government  can  use 
Its  judicial  resources  as  efficiently  as  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  FLOYD  TURLEY 


FOUR  TIMES  A  CHARM 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  25.  1990 

Mr  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Denver  Bronco  football 
team  as  they  prepare  to  play  in  the  Super 
Bowl  for  the  third  time  in  4  years.  Out  of  28 
teams  In  the  National  Football  League,  the 
field  has  been  narrowed  down  to  2.  The  men 
in  orange  have  once  again  demonstrated  their 
desire  to  be  the  best. 

Residing  in  my  home  State  of  Colorado, 
lifted  by  the  support  of  the  multitude  there,  the 
Broncos  hold  a  record  of  1 1  and  5  in  addition 
to  two  playoff  victones.  As  the  team  leaves 
Denver,  a  perch  that  Is  a  mile  high,  and  pre- 
pares to  meet  their  formidable  opponents,  the 
team  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  they  travel 
to  New  Orleans  with  the  support  of  Colorad- 
ans  everywhere. 

There  are  no  accolades  strong  enough  for 
the  leadership  provided  by  owner  Pat  Bowlen 
and  head  coach  Dan  Reeves  After  the  frus- 
trating 8  and  8  record  the  previous  year,  the 
wisdom  of  these  two  men  has  shown  through. 
I  commend  them  for  their  ability  to  build  suc- 
cess out  of  disappointment. 

There  are  many  Bronco  fans  here  In  this 
distinguished  body  and  across  the  Nation.  As 
a  representative  of  beautiful  Colorado,  I  urge 
all  of  them  to  join  me  in  cheering  for  the  Bron- 
cos this  coming  Sunday  as  they  attempt  to 
become  the  No.  1  professional  football  team 
in  the  Nation. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  the  players  and 
coaches  to  know  that  win  or  lose,  we  are 
proud  of  the  team  for  being  one  of  the  two 
best  teams  m  professional  football.  Their  ath- 
letic abilities  have  brought  great  enjoyment 
into  all  of  our  lives,  and  for  that  we  are  eter- 
nally grateful. 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25,  1990 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  a  friend 
whom  I  have  appreciated  and  admired  for 
many  years 

Floyd  Turiey.  61,  of  Route  1,  Marion,  KY. 
died  January  1  at  Welborn  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Evansville.  IN, 

Mr,  Turiey  worked  for  Henderson-Union 
Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Corp,  for  37  years 
before  retiring.  He  also  was  active  in  farming 
for  37  years  in  Crittenden  County,  KY. 

A  wonderful  man,  highly  respected  by  those 
who  knew  him,  Floyd  Turiey  was  also  a  dedi- 
cated Christian,  active  at  General  Baptist 
Church  in  Manon. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  lovely  wife,  Frances 
Turiey:  five  sons — Curtis  Turiey,  head  basket- 
ball coach  at  Henderson  County  High  School, 
the  largest  public  school  in  Kentucky  west  of 
Louisville;  Randall  Turiey,  David  Turiey,  Billy 
Turiey.  and  Todd  Turiey.  all  of  Marion;  a 
brother.  James  Arvil  Turiey  of  Paducah;  five 
sisters— Elizabeth  Travis,  Hazel  Owen,  Jo 
Binkley.  and  Shirley  Minner,  all  of  Manon,  and 
Mildred  Walter  of  Cassopolls,  Ml,  and  10 
grandchildren. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  the  family  of 
Floyd  Turiey  our  sympathy. 


ROBERT  T.  McINTYRE,  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
AFL-CIO  HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25,  1990 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Robert  T.  Mclntyre,  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  AFL-CIO 
and  president  of  Local  81,  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  in  Scranton,  PA. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  is  a  graduate  of  Scranton  Cen- 
tral High  School  and  is  a  Navy  veteran  of  the 
Korean  Conflict.  He  joined  the  IBEW  In  1955 
and  worked  as  AFL-CIO  community  services 
director  for  Lackawanna  County  in  1963  and 
became  a  field  representative  for  the  national 
AFL-CIO  in  1964. 

He  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Casey 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Economic  Development 
Partnership  Board,  the  Governor's  Education/ 
Job  Training  Task  Force,  the  State  Unemploy- 
ment Advisoy  Council,  the  Governor's  Energy 
and  Power  task  force,  and  the  Governor's  In- 
frastructure task  force. 

In  addition,  Mr  Mclntyre  has  been  named  to 
the  Pennsylvania  MILRITE  Council,  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Consumer's  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Insurance  Department.  Endorsed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  Mr.  Mclntyre  Is  hoping  to 
become  State  AFL-CIO  president  when  the 
labor  organization  convenes  in  Pittsburgh  in 
May. 
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An  advocate  for  workers  nghts,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre has  devoted  his  life  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation.  With  the  help  of  te- 
nacious labor  union  leaders  like  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
employees  are  ensured  that  their  rights  are 
represented,  of  fair  treatment,  and  of  ade- 
quate and  safer  working  conditions. 

Mr,  Mclntyre  will  be  honored  at  a  celebra- 
tion, a  "Community  Salute  to  Bob  Mclntyre," 
to  be  held  on  Fnday,  January  26.  1990.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
Mr  Robert  Mclntyre  for  his  tremendous  dedi- 
cation in  representing  the  workers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  those  of  the  greater  Wilkes- 
Barre/ Scranton  area 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  CAPTAIN 
JOHN  E.  KANE.  U.S.  NAVY 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  honor  Capt. 
John  E  Kane.  US  Navy  On  February  1. 
1990,  Captain  Kane  will  retire  from  actrve  duty 
after  21  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Nation 

Hailing  from  Philadelphia,  PA.  Captain  Kane 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  MD,  in  1968  and  was  designated  a 
naval  aviator  the  following  year.  While  on 
active  duty,  he  has  served  honorably  and  with 
distinction  in  four  patrol  aviation  squadrons 
accumulating  and  embarked  in  six  Pacific  fleet 
aircraft  earners.  As  commanding  officer  of 
Patrol  Squadron  Ten.  this  unit  was  awarded 
the  prestigious  Isbell  Trophy  as  the  fleet's  top 
operational  squadron  for  an  unprecedented  2 
consecutive  years  Ashore.  Captain  Kane's 
exemplary  service  included  attendance  at  the 
Naval  War  College.  Newport.  Rl.  service  as  an 
analyst  in  manpower  and  total  force  require- 
ments at  the  Navy  Manpower  and  Material 
Analysis  Center,  and  on  the  immediate  staft  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Appraisal 

Since  November  1987.  Captain  Kane  has 
served  as  the  director  for  Navy  liaison,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  I  and  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
have  come  to  respect  and  rely  on  his  com- 
manding knowledge  of  vital  Navy  issues  and 
programs  Moreover,  his  assistance  in  promot- 
ing eftective  communications  and  harmonious 
working  relationships  between  the  Navy  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  all  who  have  been  pnvi- 
leged  to  know  him 

A  man  of  Captain  Kane's  talent  and  integnty 
IS  rare  indeed  and  while  his  honorable  service 
will  be  genuinely  missed,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  today  to  recognize  him  before  my 
colleagues  and  to  wish  him  and  his  family 
every  success  as  he  brings  to  a  close  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S.  naval 
service. 


UMI 
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NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS- 
RIGHTS  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker.  35  million  individ- 
uals n  the  L'nited  States  are  victimized  each 
year  by  cnme.  with  6  million  falling  prey  to  vio 
lence  This  means  that  5  out  of  6  individuals 
will  be  the  victim  or  mtinJtJd  victim  of  crime 
during  their  lifetime,  according  to  estimates  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

All  of  us,  regardless  of  c^;  party  affiliation. 
are  corcerned  and  startled  by  these  gnm  sta- 
tistics. Many  victims  of  crime  suffer  severe 
psychological,  physical,  and  emotional  hard- 
ships. America  must  commit  itsel'  to  improving 
the  cnminal  justice  and  social  services  that  re- 
spond to  cnme  victims 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  i  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with  78  of  my 
colleagues,  legislation  designating  April  22 
through  Apnl  28  as  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week.  "  For  the  last  9  years  1  week  m 
,Apnl  has  been  designated  to  remember  and 
support  victims  of  crime,  to  acknowledge  the 
advocates  who  serve  them,  and  to  support 
the  nghts  of  victims  to  participate  'n  the  cr  mi- 
nal  justice  system 

Our  Nation  is  committed  to  justice  and  liber 
ty  for  all.  This  commitment  must  be  extended 
to  the  victims  of  crime.  Efforts  must  be  contin- 
ued to  remove  the  inequities  victims  face  and 
to  protect  and  restore  individuals  nghts  One 
way  to  redress  the  injustice  to  cnme  victims  :s 
to  implement  the  recommendation  proposed 
b/  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Victims  of 
Cnme 

"National  Cnme  Victims'  Rights  Week  is 
supported  by  the  US.  Department  of  Justice 
National  Victim  Center,  MADD  [Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers],  NOVA  [National  Orga- 
nization for  Victim  Assistance],  Parents  of 
Murdered  Children,  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion and  many  other  cnminal  justice  and  vic- 
tims groups  committed  to  the  rights  of  cnme 
victims.  Today.  I  call  upon  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  worthwhile  resolu- 
tion 


DR.  FRANK  E.  YOUNG 
APPOINTED  TO  NEW  POSITION 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  BILIRAKIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  today  to  reflect  upon  the  many 
achievements  of  Dr  Frank  E.  Young  during 
his  tenure  as  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  After  5  years  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  FDA,  Dr  Young  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Health,  Science  and  the  Environment 

During  his  years  as  Commissioner,  Dr 
Young  made  the  .expeditious  development  and 
availatMlity  of  drugs  for  those  who  are  desper- 
ately III  his  top  pnonty   In  1988,  he  implement- 
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ed  the  Bush"  Initiative  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired fo'  human  testing  of  drugs  for  life- 
threatenirg  and  severel/  debilitating  diseases. 
Overall,  the  Agency  reduced  approval  time  for 
new  top-pricrity  drugs  from  7  5  years  to  4  2 
years,  which  is  one  of  the  fastest  rates  in  the 
world 

Frank  Young  also  established  a  special 
classification  for  absolute  top  priority  for  al\ 
AIDS  drugs  New  treatments  for  those  with 
life-threatenin^'  conditions  and  no  alternative 
therapy  were  sometimes  approved  for  investi- 
gational new  drug  regulations  within  5  days.  In 
addition,  he  provided  a  vigilant  inspection  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation's  blood  banks  to  ensu'e 
fie  safety  cf  the  biooc'  supply 

The  FDA.  during  Commissioner  Yojng's 
tenure,  approved  more  than  a  dozen  thera- 
oeut'cs  and  vaccines  in  'ess  than  half  the 
usual  processing  time  The  FDA  app'oved 
more  than  350  products  of  biotechnology  and 
an  additional  650  p'oducts  were  authorized  for 
clinical  tnals 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  indebted  to  the  serv- 
ices and  dedication  c'  Dr  Frank  Young.  The 
toils  of  a  man  like  this  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed I  wsh  him  great  luck,  which  I  know  he 
will  not  need  as  he  proceeds  to  th  s  "ew 
challenge 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
EXTENSION  OF  MFN  STATUS 
TO  ROMANIA,  CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA. BULGARIA.  AND  EAST 
GERMANY 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mrs  KENNELLY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  introduce  legislation  thai  would  provide  for 
the  extension  of  most-favored-nation  status  to 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia 

Over  the  past  few  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed unprecedented  change  in  these  East- 
ern European  nations  as  a  virtual  tidal  wave  of 
reform  and  democratization  swept  nation  after 
nation  As  the  tide  begins  to  recede  in  Eastern 
Europe  each  of  these  reinvigorated  nations 
begins  the  long  process  of  sorting  through  the 
debris,  the  challenges,  and  the  possibilities. 

One  shining  remnant  of  the  tidal  wave  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  that  each  of  these  nations 
has  opened  its  borders  and  is  allowing  free 
emigration 

I  think  we  all  are  m  agreement  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  continued  free  emigration,  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  help  the  economies 
of  these  nations  recover  and  adopt  more 
market-like  orientations 

Affording  these  nations  MFN  status  will 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their 
economies  and  will  create  new  opportunities 
for  American  business.  The  new  Government 
of  Romania,  for  instance,  recently  denounced 
former  dictator  Nicolae  Ceausescu's  renunci- 
ation of  MFN  status 

1  hope  the  introduction  of  this  bill  will  sharp- 
en the  focus  of  Congress  and  the  adminlstra- 
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tion  on  these  issues,  especially  m  light  of  up- 
coming hearings  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Trade,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Eastern  Europe. 


POTENTIAL  CLOSING  OF  THE 
LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HUUSt  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  great  dismay  ever  reports  that 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  has  been  m- 
cl'jded  on  a  list  of  possible  base  closings. 
Though  I  cannot  confirm  this  unsubstantiated 
rumor,  I  think  that  a  move  of  this  sort  repre- 
sents a  serious  mistake.  No  one  should  need 
to  be  told  of  the  efficiency,  productivity,  and 
overall  excellence  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard.  It  is  to  me  the  finest  naval  shipyard 
in  the  country,  staffed  with  the  finest  workers 
'in  their  field.  Base  closures  are  indeed  a  po- 
tential in  the  face  of  possible  defense  cut- 
backs, but  not  for  a  facility  that  is  operating  at 
peak  performance  I  am  amazed  that  the  most 
economically  viable  naval  shipyard,  and  just 
look  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard's  bal- 
ance sheet  for  proof  of  that,  would  even  be 
considered.  I  will  insist  that  this  rumored 
action  not  be  carried  through. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  exper- 
tise and  skilled  labor  that  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  represents.  It  Is  a  shipyard 
that  IS  extremely  important  to  this  country, 
both  in  peacetime  and  wartime.  And  while  the 
likelihood  of  conflict  seems  to  be  receding,  we 
must  remember  that  the  United  States  is  first 
and  foremost  a  maritime  power.  We  shouldn't 
take  any  steps  to  diminish  our  capabilities  in 
that  respect.  The  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
represents  a  vital  asset  in  our  naval  strength. 
And  if  needed,  the  shipyard  will  be  a  key 
factor  In  our  ability  to  mobilize.  But  if  we  close 
down  the  base,  the  equipment,  the  location, 
the  skilled  manpower,  the  jobs,  the  capability 
are  all  gone  forever  We  need  to  keep  open 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  at  a  core 
level  of  work  so  we  don't  lose  this  asset  of 
national  importance.  Let  us  not  make  a  mis- 
take and  shut  down  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  work 
diligently  to  keep  this  strategic  shipyard  open 
and  viable. 


RESPONSIBLE  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  PETER  HOAGUND 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  HOAGLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
witnessed  the  closing  of  a  decade  In  which 
millions  of  people  who  had  long  suffered  from 
repressive  regimes  have  toppled  those  re- 
gimes In  their  quest  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. We,  who  have  benefited  from  the  longest 
lasting  constitutional  democracy  in  history, 
should  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  those  tyran- 
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nlcal  governments  and  in  the  recognition  by 
their  citizens  of  the  importance  of  the  pnnci- 
ples  and  values  of  free  government  we  have 
cherished  for  so  long. 

We  must  wish  the  people  of  these  nations 
well  in  the  difficult  tasks  that  he  ahead.  And, 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure  the 
success  of  their  enoeavors  to  establish  gov- 
ernments based  upon  the  pnnciples  of  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  pnnciples  and  values  of  our 
democratic  institutions.  Such  an  understand- 
ing leads  to  a  reasoned  commitment  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  these  pnnci- 
ples and  values  In  this  regard,  1  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  the  effort  of  Rich  Brown, 
of  Omaha,  NE,  whose  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  CIVIC  education  of  our  stu- 
dents is  exemplary. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  vo'untary  efforts 
of  Rich  Brown,  thousands  of  upper  elementa- 
ry, middle,  and  high  school  students  have 
studied  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition;  its  noncompetitive  com- 
panion program,  Congress  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  National  Historical  Pictonal  Map 
Contest  In  Nebraska's  Second  Congressional 
District.  This  curnculum  introduced  students  to 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  our  Nation's  found- 
ers, the  historical  background  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  and  the  issues  and  debates 
that  shaped  the  writing  of  our  Constitution 
Students  learn  how  our  Government  is  orga- 
nized and  how  it  protects  the  rights  and  liber- 
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ties  of  all  citizens.  Finally,  and  most  Important, 
students  learn  of  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company the  lights  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy 

It  IS  Ironic  that  whue  those  who  have  experi- 
enced repressive  regimes  throughout  the 
world  are  clamoring  for  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections.  In  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  nght.  With  so 
few  young  people  understanding  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  Is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of 
political  apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  in- 
formed participation.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  admiration  and  appreciation  of  Richard 
Brown  for  his  impressive  contributions  to  the 
development  of  competent  ano  responsible 
citzenship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  'PETE  "  PAGE, 
A  MISSOURI  STATE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 


HON,  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  25.  1990 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr  Spoaker,  t  would  ''ke  to 
rise  today  to  say  a  specal  word  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Paul  "Pete"  Page,  a  Missour  State 
representative 

Rep.  Paul  "Pete"  Page,  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Missou"  House  since  19^5, 
died  in  his  sleep  last  ^'ove'r,ber   He  was  71 
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A  native  of  Springfield,  MO,  Page  graduated 
from  Lebanon  High  School  He  served  in  the 
US  Army  Coast  Artillery  in  1942  and  later  en- 
tered the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  Page  was  an 
active  community  leader  In  Lebanon.  Activities 
ranged  from  president  of  the  area  chamber  of 
commerce  to  the  vice  president  of  the  Jay- 
cees 

While  in  the  Missoun  House,  Page  served 
on  the  Federal-State  relations  committee; 
mines  and  mining  committee;  State  parks, 
recreation  and  natural  resources  committee; 
and  tounsm.  recreational  and  cultural  affairs 
committee 

Rep  Pages  closeness  within  the  communi- 
ty at  home  and  at  the  State  Capital  will  make 
him  greatly  missed  Missoun  lawmakers  de- 
scribe Page  as  a  friendly  and  popular  member 
of  the  legislature  with  many  friends  and  ac- 
ouamtances 

Page  is  survived  by  his  wife  Edna:  two  sons, 
Paul  Page  III  and  Edward  Page;  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Mr  Speaker.  Rep  Paul  Page  has  served 
the  people  of  his  distnct  with  pride  and  hones- 
ty His  contribution  to  the  State  of  Missoun 
and  Its  people  will  long  be  remembered. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

You  have  promised.  O  gracious  God, 
that  Your  words  are  new  every  morn- 
ing and  Your  presence  is  with  us  all 
the  day  through.  We  humbly  pray 
that  You  increase  in  us  the  gift  of 
hope  that  any  dark  cloud  of  illness  or 
pain  will  be  eased  by  the  power  of 
Your  good  spirit.  Teach  us,  O  God, 
never  to  lose  that  gift  of  hope  so  that 
our  lives  will  not  be  governed  by  de- 
spair, but  will  be  nurtured  and  bright- 
ened by  Your  work  in  our  hearts  and 
souls.  Bless  us  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceeding  Eind  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  if  he  would  come  forward  and 
lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge  of 
Anpcriftnop 

Mr.  KYL  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  entitled 
•'An  act  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  or 
change  of  status  of  Chinese  nationals 
in  the  United  States  by  waiving  the  2- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  for 
"J"  noninunigrants,"  returned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
his  objections,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  reconsideration  of  the  same,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  said  bill  do  not 


pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  State  energy 
conservation  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  286.  An  act  to  establish  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  in  the  Slate  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  555.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-114,  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  98-33,  99-161, 
and  100-674,  the  Republican  leader  ap- 
pointed William  Russell  King,  Virgin- 
ia, and  Michael  L.  Lunceford,  Texas, 
as  members  of  the  Congressional 
Awards  Board. 


THE  CROSS  FLORIDA  PARK  TO 
SUCCEED  THE  CROSS  FLORIDA 
BARGE  CANAL 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
world  of  change,  nothing  is  so  change- 
less as  change  itself.  What  was  wise 
and  doable  yesterday  may  not  be  wise 
and  doable  today.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  concept  of  this  canal, 
which  was  based  on  documented  posi- 
tive commercial  and  defense  values. 
But  today,  since  the  government  of 
Florida  has  changed  its  mind  about 
this  project,  the  project  now  lacks  the 
required  non-Federal  sponsorship. 
Even  the  local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  the  Pentagon  have  abandoned 
their  support.  The  most  acceptable  so- 
lution is  to  create  a  State  park  or 
State  conservation  area,  and  that  is 
what  my  legislation  will  accomplish. 

The  State  park  or  State  conserva- 
tion area  would  be  like  a  phoenix  bird 
arising  from  the  ashes  of  yesterday's 
idea. 

In  1986  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
deauthorized  the  canal,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  protect  its  $73 
million  investment  in  the  project,  all 
made  at  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  State  contributed  less 
than  $10  million  and  counties  along 
the  route  contributed  $32  million. 


The  State  in  1989  passed  a  memorial 
disagreeing  with  the  1986  Federal  law 
and  asking  that  the  State  be  allowed 
to  sell  all  the  assets,  reserving  no  equi- 
ties for  the  Federal  contributions.  My 
proposal  also  would  not  protect  the 
Federal  investments— except  for  a  re- 
verter clause— would  require  the  State 
to  pay  the  counties  at  least  the  $32 
million  out  of  the  sale  of  outparcels— 
noncontiguous  parcels— and  would 
provide  for  a  reverter  of  the  contigu- 
ous lands  to  the  Federal  Government 
if  the  State  ever  seeks  to  use  the  lands 
for  other  than  ecological  conservation 
purposes.  This  proposal  requests  the 
State  to  use  the  surplus  funds  from 
noncontiguous  land  sales  to  acquire 
additional  lands  needed  in  the  land 
route  from  the  St.  Johns  River  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  freed  from  its  responsi- 
bilities to  maintain  the  lands  and 
other  assets,  which  now  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  about  $2  million 
each  year. 

Beginning  in  June  1989  I  suggested 
to  State  officials  a  State  park  or  State 
conservation  use  of  these  lands;  and  I 
believe  the  State  now  approves. 

Now  if  the  State  legislature  repeals 
its  1989  memorial  and  expresses  agree- 
ment with  this  bill  I  have  introduced, 
or  some  amendment  of  it,  I  believe 
this  matter  can  be  quickly  resolved. 
With  such  official  assurance  from  the 
State,  I  anticipate  I  can  pass  the  law  I 
have  introduced,  even  though  it  repre- 
sents a  very  generous  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
losing,  as  it  will,  $73  million  it  invested 
at  the  request  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3905 

A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  to  assist  the  State  of 
Florida  in  establishing  a  Cross  Florida 
State  Park  or  conservation  area,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1114  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•SEC.  1114.  CROSS  FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL. 

"(a)  The  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  is 
deauthorized  immediately  upon  the  trans- 
fer, by  quitclaim  or  otherwise,  to  the  United 
States  of  all  lands  and  Interests  therein  held 
by  the  State  of  Florida  and  its  Canal  Au- 
thority for  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
project,  except  for  parcels  of  land  that  are 
not  contiguous,  adjoining  or  otherwise  phys- 
ically connected  to  the  canal  corridor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'noncontiguous  par- 
cels'). 


"(b)  The  State  of  Florida  shall  reimburse 
the  counties  of  Duval,  Clay.  Putnam. 
Marion.  Levy,  and  Citrus  at  least 
$32,000,000.  in  the  aggregate,  for  their  in- 
vestment in  the  canal  project.  The  State  of 
Florida  may  use  proceeds  from  any  sale  of 
the  noncontiguous  parcels  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  as  a  source  of  funding  for  this 
reimbursement. 

■■(c)  If  the  State  of  Florida  requests  the 
return  of  the  lands  transferred  to  the 
United  States  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  park 
or  State  conservation  area,  the  United 
States  shall  immediately  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Florida  said  lands,  along  with  any 
other  lands,  including  physical  structures, 
held  by  the  United  States  for  the  canal 
project:  Provided,  however.  That  if  the 
State  of  Florida  ever  attempts  to  sell  any  of 
such  lands  or  any  interest  therein,  or  to  use 
any  parcel  or  portion  of  such  lands  for 
other  than  park  or  conservation  purposes, 
the  title  to  all  the  lands  transferred  under 
this  subsection  to  the  State  of  Florida,  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

■■(d)  Congress  urges  the  State  of  Florida 
to  use  any  surplus  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  noncontiguous  parcels  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  fund  the  acquisition  of  eco- 
logically important  lands  to  improve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  park  or  conser\'ation  area  re- 
ferred to  in  suljsection  (c).^'. 


LET  US  APPLAUD  PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION  TO  SEND  TROOPS 
TO  PANAMA 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush's  decision  to  send 
American  combat  troops  to  Panama 
has  been  applauded  by  a  majority  of 
both  Panamanians  and  Americans. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  unwilling  to  let 
this  body  applaud  the  President.  A  wa- 
tered-down resolution  on  Panauna  was 
pulled  last  week  when  the  leadership 
apparently  realized  it  could  not  get 
away  with  simply  commending  the 
performance  of  American  troops  in 
Panama. 

President  Bush  acted  boldly  and  de- 
cisively to  protect  American  lives  in 
Panama,  to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
canal  treaties,  to  restore  democracy  to 
Panama  and  to  gain  custody  of 
Manuel  Noriega  to  bring  him  to  trial 
for  drug  trafficking. 

All  of  those  objectives  were  accom- 
plished by  the  President's  choice  of 
action  after  he  had  exhausted  all 
other  diplomatic,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal alternatives. 

And  to  think,  the  leadership  of  this 
body  is  unwilling  to  give  credit  for  pro- 
tecting American  national  security  in- 
terests. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I*resident  and  his  budget  chief  say  the 
defense  cuts  announced  today  and  af- 
fecting places  like  Naval  Or<Jnance  on 
Southside  Drive  in  Louisville  are  fair.  I 
say  they  are  not  fair. 

What  is  fair  about  spending  defense 
dollars  for  star  wars,  a  system  defend- 
ing against  missiles  which  are  even 
today  being  dismantled  by  both  the 
superpowers,  while  cutting  the  flesh, 
muscle,  and  bone  of  America's  conven- 
tional defense  capability?  What  is  fair, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  adding  defense 
dollars  for  the  Stealth  bomber,  which 
can  hardly  fly,  much  less  fly  stealth- 
ily, while  cutting  the  maintenance, 
repair,  and  modernization  of  conven- 
tional weapons  which  is  being  done  at 
Naval  Ordnance?  Simply  stated,  there 
is  nothing  fair  about  it. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  spending 
defense  dollars  for  both  the  Midget- 
man  and  the  MX. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense 
budget  is  not  fair  to  facilities  such  as 
Naval  Ordnance,  to  the  2.400  men  and 
women  who  work  there,  nor  to  local- 
ities such  as  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County. 

I  intend  to  point  out  this  unfairness 
in  the  weeks  ahead  and  work  to  cor- 
rect it. 
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DEFENSE  BUDGET  NOT  FAIR 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
DESERVES  OUR  FULL  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  deserves  thought- 
ful consideration.  While  we  may  differ 
with  the  President  in  some  details 
about  that  budget,  the  fact  is  it  sets 
the  right  kind  of  priorities.  It  moves 
us  away  from  the  welfare-state  kind  of 
philosophy  toward  more  growth  and 
opportunity. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  just  a 
couple  of  examples:  In  the  area  of  our 
Space  Program,  the  President  pro- 
poses that  we  do  more  and  go  further. 
Back  last  July  when  the  President  said 
that  this  Nation  should  commit  itself 
to  going  back  to  the  Moon  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  and  then  on  to  Mars,  many 
of  his  critics  here  in  the  Congress  said: 
■'No  way;  the  President  is  not  really  se- 
rious about  this  because  he  did  not  put 
any  dollars  behind  it."  The  President 
rightfully  responded  that  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  budget  negotiations  and 
did  not  want  to  change  the  budget  at 
that  point. 

The  President  has  now  come  for- 
ward with  a  budget  to  do  the  kinds  of 
things  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  do, 
a  24-percent  increase  in  the  space 
budget.  That  is  probably  not  quite 
enough  to  do  the  job,  but  it  sets  us  in 
the  right  direction  and  is  a  major  in- 
crease and  ought  to  be  supported  in 
the  Congress. 


In  the  science  budget,  the  President 
moves  ahead  in  the  areas  of  research 
and  development,  making  certain  that 
we  continue  to  double  the  moneys  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or 
move  toward  doubling  those  funds. 
That  is  exactly  the  right  direction. 

Even  in  defense,  where  he  is  cutting 
the  budget  overall,  he  has  maintained 
the  research  and  development  budget 
and,  in  fact,  has  increased  it.  That 
makes  certain  that  in  the  future  we 
will  have  the  technological  base  In  this 
country  for  defending  the  Nation. 

Those  are  the  right  kinds  of  prior- 
ities, and  the  President's  budget  in 
those  categories  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port. 


VOTE  ON  CHINA  WAS  ABOUT 
WHO  WE  ARE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wanted  to  observe  after  the 
vote  last  week  on  China  that  some  of 
the  reaction  from  the  White  House 
and  the  supporters  of  the  President's 
policy  just  do  not  get  it.  They  still  do 
not  get  it. 

The  vote  was  just  not  about  stu- 
dents, Chinese  students,  and  their 
visas.  The  vote  was  a  larger  expres- 
sion, it  seems  to  me,  particularly  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  about 
who  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for. 

It  was  imforgivable,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  President  to  send  Messrs. 
Scowcroft  and  Eagleburger  to  go  to 
Beijing  and  lift  a  glass  and  toast  the 
Chinese  leaders.  These  are  folks  who 
butchered  the  students,  butchered  the 
young  folks  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
who  erected  out  of  papier-mache  a 
statue  of  liberty  demonstrating  for 
freedom,  risking  their  lives  for  a 
simple  idea  that  free  men  and  women 
want  to  govern  themselves. 

If  we  in  America  do  not  stand  for 
that,  what  on  Earth  do  we  stand  for? 
Why  are  our  goals  in  China  so  modest? 
Why  do  we  talk  about  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  but  when  we  talk 
about  China  the  F»resident  talks  about 
reform?  Why  so  modest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

I  am  not  suggesting  sending  troops 
to  China,  but  I  am  saying  we  should 
not  be  drinking  cocktails  toasting  the 
Chinese  leaders  when  they  have 
butchered  those  young  folks  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  demonstrating  for  free- 
dom. 

That  is  what  that  vote  was  about. 
The  vote  was  about  who  we  are  and 
what  we  stand  for.  Why  on  Earth 
would  this  country  not,  without  a 
second  thought,  say,  "Mark  us  down 
on  the  side  of  those  folks  who  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  for  freedom  in  China," 
not.  "Mark  us  down  to  raise  a  glass  to 
toast  the  Chinese  leaders  in  Beijing?" 
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That  was  unforgivable,  In  my  judg- 
ment. 


COMMEND  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
HIS  TOUGH  DECISIONS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  the  China  policy  for  many  of  the 
reasons  that  were  just  expressed  by 
the  previous  speaker. 

I  would  also  urge  my  colleagues, 
when  it  is  time  to  praise  the  President, 
that  we  be  willing  to  do  that  as  well. 
Our  colleague  from  California  urged 
that  with  respect  to  the  Presidents 
action  in  Panama,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  deserves  credit  and  should 
be  praised  for  that.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  a  resolution 
which  would  do  precisely  that. 

By  that  same  token,  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Permsylvania  in  asking 
that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
respect  the  President  for  the  tough  de- 
cisions that  he  had  to  make  in  sending 
his  budget  to  us  and  commend  him  for 
what  I  believe  is  a  job  well  done  and 
specifically  the  work  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense. 

If  we  look  at  the  deferise  budget  this 
year  as  a  jot>s  bill,  we  are  looking  at  it 
all  wrong.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  continue  to  constrict  our  de- 
fense budget,  which  has  now  been  cut 
for  the  last  5  years  in  a  row. 
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It  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  infla- 
tion. That  means  we  have  got  to  be 
very  careful  how  we  cut  it  back. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  noted,  we  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back  on  those  leading  technol- 
ogies, the  R&D  kind  of  things,  includ- 
ing the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
which  au-e  going  to  be  so  important  to 
our  future.  So  as  we  begin  to  debate 
this  budget,  particularly  the  defense 
budget,  let  us  not  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
what  is  fair.  That  is  not  important. 
This  is  not  a  job  bill.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  should  be  our 
only  criteria  in  evaluating  the  defense 
budget. 


INAUGURATION  OF  HONDURAN 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  privilege  this  last  weekend 
of  going  with  Vice  President  Dan 
QuAYLE  to  Honduras  and  then  to 
Paiuuna.  The  purpose  of  that  trip  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  President  in 


Honduras  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  United  States  and  attended  the 
same  university  I  did  in  Mississippi.  I 
was  very  impressed  with  the  new 
President  of  Honduras. 

While  in  that  country  we  met  with 
four  different  Presidents  of  Central 
American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. I  thought  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  handled  himself 
very  well  in  dealing  with  these  Presi- 
dents. 

We  then  went  over  to  Panama  and 
met  with  the  new  leadership  there.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  new  leadership 
that  was  duly  elected  in  Panama  to 
lead  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  rather  interest- 
ing is  that  in  the  last  30  days  I  have 
been  to  Panama  two  times  before  this 
last  trip,  and  the  Panamanian  people 
now  want  the  American  military 
forces  to  stay  there.  The  people  say 
they  have  no  army,  they  have  no 
police  force  and  they  need  some  type 
of  protection. 

I  believe  President  Bush,  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks,  will  withdraw  all 
those  troops  that  were  in  Operation 
Just  Cause.  I  think  what  we  could  do 
to  help  the  Panamanians,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  replace  active  duty  forces  from 
America  with  National  Guardsmen 
and  Reserves. 

Our  reserve  components  could  in- 
clude military  police  battalions  and 
engineer  battalions.  It  would  be  excel- 
lent training  for  them.  They  could  do 
the  job.  We  would  then  not  have 
active  duty  regular  troops  from  the 
military  down  in  Panama.  It  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  use  National  Guards- 
men and  Reservists  to  help  get 
Panama  back  on  its  feet  again. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSK-*)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  oonununication  from  the 
Clerk  «»f  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC.  January  25,  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

TTie    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  two 
sealed  envelopes  received  from  the  White 
House  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday.  January  25. 
1990  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  6-month 
period  report  regarding  the  national  emer- 
gency with  Libya  and  said  to  contain  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Qresident  whereby  he  tran.s- 
mit-s  his  second  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy. 

With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  ANDESSON. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  WITH 
RBBPECT  TO  LIBYA-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-140) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
July  19,  1989,  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Libya  that 
was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  of  January  7.  1986.  This  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c);  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703(c) 
C'lEEPA");  and  section  505(c)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c). 

2.  Since  my  last  report  on  July  19, 
1989,  there  have  been  no  amendments 
to  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations, 
31  C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  "Regula- 
tions"), administered  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Assets  Control  C'FAC")  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Addi- 
tionally, since  July  19,  1989,  there 
have  been  no  amendments  or  changes 
to  orders  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation implementing  aspects  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12543  relating  to  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  air 
transportation,  respectively. 

3.  During  the  current  6-month 
period,  FAC  has  issued  a  limited 
number  of  specific  licenses  to  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  activities  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  by  the  Regula- 
tions. Under  FAC  licensing  procedures, 
23  individuals  registered  to  travel  to  or 
remain  in  Libya  with  Libyan  immedi- 
ate family  members.  Fewer  than  15  li- 
censing actions  were  taken  with  re- 
spect to  Libya. 

4.  Various  enforcement  actions  men- 
tioned in  prior  reports  continue  to  be 
pursued.  As  reported  previously,  seven 
former  officers  of  a  Libyan  student 
group  operating  under  FAC  license 
were  convicted  in  November  1988  for 
the  unauthorized  use  of  student  funds 
in  violation  of  the  Regulations.  In 
May  1989.  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia, 
seven  individuals  associated  with  the 
student  group  were  convicted  of  relat- 
ed charges  of  conspiracy,  wire  fraud, 
aiding  and  abetting,  and  credit  card 
fraud.  Their  sentences  ranged  from  60 
days'  to  7  years'  imprisonment  with 
fines  of  up  to  $8,000. 


In  July  1989  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice seized  a  shipment  of  U.S.-origin 
electrical  distribution  and  control 
equipment  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
valued  at  $7,679  for  an  attempted  ille- 
gal transshipment  from  Canada  to 
Libya  through  the  United  States.  In 
October  1989  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
seized  a  shipment  of  computer  equip- 
ment valued  at  $7,500  for  an  attempt- 
ed illegal  transshipment  to  Libya 
through  the  Netherlands.  Redelivery 
of  the  goods  from  the  Netherlands  to 
New  York  was  effected  prior  to  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  in  New  York. 

In  August  1989,  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  a 
Federal  grand  jury  returned  a  four- 
count  criminal  indictment  charging  a 
U.S.  firm  and  two  of  its  corporate  offi- 
cers with  unlicensed  shipment  of 
43,400  pounds  of  chemicals  to  Libya  in 
April  1986.  Guilty  pleas  were  entered 
by  two  corporate  officers  and  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  at  a  Decem- 
ber 4,  1989,  hearing.  Sentencing  is  ex- 
pected in  January  1990. 

During  the  current  reporting  period, 
FAC  determined  that  the  Government 
of  Libya  had  illegally  transferred  cer- 
tain of  its  physical  assets  in  the 
United  States  to  a  Libyan  student  or- 
ganization at  the  time  the  sanctioris 
were  imposed.  In  October  1989  FAC 
ordered  the  assets  sold  at  auction  with 
the  proceeds  deposited  into  a  blocked 
account  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Libya. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month 
period  from  July  19,  1989,  through  the 
present  time  that  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  au- 
thorities conferred  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Libyan  national  emergency  are 
estimated  at  $425,776.  Personnel  costs 
were  largely  centered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (particularly  in 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control, 
the  Customs  Service,  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  and  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel),  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  National  Security  Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  25,  1990. 


THE  1990  NATIONAL  DRUG  CON- 
TROL STRATEGY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services;  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce;  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries; 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  t^e  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology;  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Consistent  with  section  1005  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  (I»ublic 
Law  100-690),  I  am  today  pleased  to 
transmit  my  administration's  1990  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Strategy  for  con- 
gressional consideration  and  action. 

This  report  should  be  viewed  as  a 
companion  volume  to  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy  that  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  last  September.  In  it  you 
will  find  a  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  Federal  drug  control  activities  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  principal  goal 
of  our  strategy,  however,  remains  the 
same:  to  reduce  the  level  of  illegal 
drug  use  in  America.  To  help  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  of  pur- 
suing that  objective,  my  administra- 
tion has  once  again  been  aided  by 
broad  consultation  with  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials, experts  in  the  fields  of  drug 
prevention,  treatment,  and  enforce- 
ment, and  hundreds  of  interested  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  The  result,  I 
believe,  is  a  truly  national  plan  to 
combat  the  illegal  use  of  drugs,  one 
that  will  bring  us  success  in  this  new 
decade. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  enthusiastic 
and  bipartisan  support  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy  last  year,  and  I  turn  to 
you  for  that  support  again.  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  shares 
my  desire  to  overcome  the  terrible 
scourge  of  drugs.  And  so  I  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  moving  quickly  to  fund  and 
implement  the  proposals  and  initia- 
tives contained  in  this  report.  Full  con- 
gressional support  of  this  national 
strategy  is  essential  if  we  are  to  give 
Americans  the  thorough  and  effective 
drug  control  policy  they  expect  and 
deserve. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  January  25,  1990. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  101-122) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
t)efore  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  American  economy  is  now  in  its 
eighth  consecutive  year  of  expansion 
and  growth.   It  is  essential  that  the 
growth  of  the  economy  continue  and 
increase  in  the  future.  The  budget  is 
designed  to  achieve  that  goal. 
The  budget  has  five  broad  themes: 
—Investing  in  Our  Future— With  an 
eye  toward  future  growth,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  frontier,  the 
budget  s  chief  emphasis  is  on  in- 
vestment   in    the    future.    It    pro- 
poses: a  capital  gains  incentive  for 
long-term  private  investment  and 
new  incentives  for  family  savings; 
record-high  amounts  for  research 
and  development,  space,  education, 
and   Head  Start;   a  major  invest- 
ment in  civil  aviation;  and  a  large 
increase  in  spending  to  attack  the 
scourge  of  drugs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  budget  maintains  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  while  reflecting  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  world  po- 
litical   situation    that    are    taking 
place:  and  it  fulfills  responsibilities 
to   protect   the   environment,   and 
preserve  America's  cultural  herit- 
age. 
—Advancing    States    as    Laborato- 
ries—The   budget    recognizes    the 
emergence  of  new  ideas  and  initia- 
tives originating  at  the  State  and 
local   level.   The   Federal   Govern- 
ment will  foster  such   innovation 
and  experimentation  in  numerous 
fields,     from     transportation     to 
health,  through  waivers  of  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  and  through 
demonstration  grants. 
—Reforming  Mandatory  Programs- 
Entitlement  and  other  mandatory 
spending    now    constitutes   nearly 
half  the  budget,  not  counting  an 
additional  14  percent  for  interest. 
The  budget  provides  for  full  pay- 
ment   of   social   security   benefits 
and  funds  growth  in  health,  low 
income  and  other  mandatory  pro- 
grams.   However,    it    proposes   re- 
forms where  warranted  to  slow  the 
growth  in  some  of  these  programs 
and  thus  leave  more  room  in  the 
budget  for  priority  initiatives. 
—Acknowledging  Inherited  Claims— 
The  budget  faces  up  to  such  inher- 
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ited  claims  as  the  cleanup  of  dec- 
ades old  environmental  damage  at 
nuclear  weapons  facilities.  It  ana- 
lyzes   potential    claims    from    un- 
funded annuities  and  Federal  in- 
surance programs.  It  assesses  the 
growing  volume  of  defaults  in  Fed- 
eral credit  programs  and  proposes 
essential  credit  reforms. 
—Managing  for  Integrity  and  Effi- 
ciency—The budget  contains  sug- 
gestions  for   reforms   in   the   way 
Congress  deals  with  the  budget.  It 
provides  more  resources  and  sug- 
gests improved  methods  for  man- 
aging the  vast  Federal  enterprise 
better.  It  identifies  low-return  do- 
mestic     discretionary       programs 
where    a    smaller    investment    of 
budgetary  resources  is  warranted. 
The  budget  meets  the  deficit  target 
of  $64  billion  for  1991  established  by 
the      Gramm-Rudman-Hollings      law, 
without  raising  taxes.  It  would  balance 
the  budget  by  1993  as  required  by  that 
law.  begin  reducing  debt,  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  Social  Security. 

Each  of  the  themes  outlined  above  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section 
One  of  the  budget,  the  Overview.  The 
customary  tabular  and  appendix  mate- 
rial is  contained  in  Section  Two. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  to  produce  a  budget  that  meets 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target. 
advances  the  Nation  s  essential  inter- 
ests, and  keeps  the  economy  on  the 
path  of  continued  growth. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  29.  1990. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schedule  calls  for  us  to  take  up  the  so- 
called  motor-voter  registration  bill  this 
week.  I  hope  you  will  consider  delay- 
ing action  on  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  number  of  reservations  con- 
cerning consideration  of  this  bill. 

First,  this  legislation  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  all  50  States  and 
will  fundamentally  alter  the  role  of 
Federal  Government  in  mandating 
procedures.  It  should  have  more  hear- 
ings. It  has  been  rewritten  and  re- 
drafted since  it  was  reported  from 
committee  and  will  require  some  pro- 
cedural sleight  of  hand  to  get  the  re- 
write to  the  floor.  It  is  wrong. 

Second,  this  legislation  should  be 
considered  within  the  context  of  cam- 
paign reform.  It  was  produced  outside 
the  framework  of  the  bipartisan  cam- 
paign reform  task  force.  While  it  may 
have  Democrat  and  Republican  co- 
sponsorship.  I  do  not  see  it  as  biparti- 
san esp>ecially  within  this  context.  Its 
consideration  separate  from  the  work 


of  that  task  force  may  do  great 
damage  to  that  process. 

Third,  this  legislation  has  some  criti- 
cal flaws.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  de- 
serve a  little  more  attention  than  they 
have  been  given. 

Finally,  hasty  consideration  may  set 
up  another  early  confrontation  with 
the  President.  Some  may  have  this 
kind  of  strategy  in  mind  for  this  ses- 
sion, particularly  if  we  are  forced  to 
take  up  Eastern  Air  Lines  legislation 
next  week.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  your  strategy,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  comprehensive,  bipartisan  cam- 
paign reform  is  possible  this  year,  but 
it  will  take  extraordinary  conunitment 
and  effort.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to 
begin.  I  suggest  we  take  a  couple  of 
steps  back  and  start  again. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET 
PRIORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSKY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
budgets  are  presented  to  the  Congress 
or  drafted  in  the  Congress,  they  are 
documents  that  have  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. They  should  be  taken  seriously 
because  they  do  outline  the  priorities 
that  we  as  a  country  will  be  facing  as 
we  implement  the  details  of  those 
budgets. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  budget 
that  was  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  today  by 
the  President  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant document  and  one  which  we  need 
to  focus  on  rather  than  simply  stand 
on  the  side  and  criticize.  We  need  to 
look  at  .some  of  the  directions  that  the 
President  sought  to  take  us  in  and 
compare  those  with  the  directions  in 
which  we  have  been  heading. 

As  we  draft  these  budgets,  we  choose 
one  of  two  directions  to  go:  You  can 
either  see  the  budget  as  something 
which  causes  you  to  invest  in  the 
future  and  thereby  assure  growth  and 
opportunity  for  the  country  out  in  the 
future;  or  you  can  see  the  budget  as 
simply  building  on  what  we  have  done 
before  and  basically  choose  to  do  ev- 
erything the  same  way  we  have  been 
doing  it  before. 

The  problem  is  that  if  we  as  a 
Nation  choose  that  direction  at  the 
present  time,  we  will  choose  a  direc- 
tion that  has  been  taking  us  steadily 
down  the  road  toward  bankruptcy. 
What  we  need  to  have  is  a  reform 
agenda.  We  need  to  look  at  the  future 
differently  than  we  have  looked  at  the 
past.  The  world  is  changing. 

The  economies  of  the  world  are 
changing.  The  economy  of  this  coun- 
try relative  to  the  world  is  changing. 
We  need  to  begin  to  focus  on  some  of 
those  things  here  in  the  Congress  and 


begin  to  budget  in  ways  that  reflect  re- 
alities rather  than  the  way  we  simply 
wish  things  could  be. 

I  have  been  interested,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  been  discussed  ini- 
tially over  the  weekend,  to  hear  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  at 
least  say  publicly  or  say  in  press  pres- 
entations that  they  think  that  this 
budget  is  a  terrible  document  and  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  thrown  out  almost 
immediately  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  that  is  the  direction  that  Con- 
gress goes. 

Some  of  the  criticism  I  have  heard 
centers  around  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  take  enough  out  of  the 
defense  budget,  that  we  are  arriving  at 
a  day  when  we  can  begin  to  spend 
away  the  peace  dividend. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  may  be  a  little 
too  soon  to  make  a  calculation  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  going  to  be  a 
peace  dividend  or  at  least  the  extent 
to  which  that  peace  dividend  is  going 
to  be  available.  But  what  is  interesting 
is  that  some  of  those  same  people  also 
seem  to  criticize  the  cuts  that  the 
President  did  make  in  defense.  As  an 
example,  one  of  the  things  that  the 
President  did  as  he  cutback  the  de- 
fense budget  relative  to  inflation  was 
he  decided  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  base  closures.  Already, 
people  in  the  Congress  who  have 
screamed  the  loudest  for  defense  cuts 
are  also  screaming  the  loudest  about 
the  fact  that  that  entails  some  closure 
of  bases. 

How  to  do  you  get  there  from  here  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  at  least  look  and 
say  there  are  some  things  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  doing  that 
it  ought  not  be  doing  anymore? 

For  example,  I  am  told  we  still  have 
some  forts  up  in  Michigan  that  were 
put  in  there  as  Indian-fighting  forts. 
Maybe  there  has  been  an  Indian 
attack  up  there  in  recent  months,  but 
it  certainly  has  not  received  the  press 
attention  if  it  was.  Maybe  those  kinds 
of  things  could  be  looked  at. 

We  ought  not.  though,  be  doing 
things  that  take  away  from  our  ability 
to  build  a  technological  base  for  this 
country,  because  even  if  there  is  a 
need  to  redefine  the  budget  in  terms 
of  a  peace  dividend,  we  have  to  main- 
tain our  technological  edge.  That  has 
always  been  what  we  as  a  Nation  have 
as  our  ace  in  the  hole,  that  our  tech- 
nology was  always  better  than  the 
other  guy's  technology.  So  while  we 
could  put  together  men  and  materials 
very  quickly,  we  cannot  do  the  7-  and 
10-year  developments  of  the  new  tech- 
nology that  allow  us  to  stay  competi- 
tive. 

We  also  look  at  some  of  the  other 
things  that  are  in  the  President's 
budget  and  also  focus  on  those  techno- 
logical issues  and  the  world  economy. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky briefly. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  my  friend  will 
yield  briefly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  I  only  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  want  to  tell  my 
friend  how  much  I  appreciate  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue.  He  obviously  is 
opening  up  the  debate  which  will  go 
on  for  weeks  on  the  Hill. 

As  a  Member  in  whose  district  one  of 
these  bases  which  is  at  least  going  to 
be  studied  for  closure.  I  represent  that 
district,  it  is  important  to  me  to  look 
at  this  defense  budget  not  just  on  the 
total  numbers,  the  total  dollars,  but 
also  on  whether  or  not  we  are  moving 
away  from  conventional  defense  into 
this  area  of  high  tech  and  space-age 
work,  which  I  think  could  be  at  least  a 
little  bit  dangerous  because  a  lot  of 
times  this  material  does  not  work  as  it 
is  designed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  fact  is  we  do  have  to 
have  long  amounts  of  lead  time  for 
technological  developments.  And  if  in 
fact  what  you  do  is  cut  away  from 
your  ability  to  do  the  high-tech  kinds 
of  things,  you  never  regain  that.  The 
point  is  you  can  always  do  something 
that  puts  together  your  conventional 
forces;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  to- 
gether the  technological  base. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  as 
a  Congress,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  my  plea 
would  be,  to  move  away  from. 

We  always  seem  to  focus  on  those 
things  that  are  in  place  and  try  to 
hold  on  to  them  as  a  Congress. 

As  we  hold  on  to  a  lot  of  those 
things,  what  we  do  is  take  away  from 
our  ability  to  invest  in  the  future.  The 
President's  budget  is  aimed  at  some  in- 
vestment. There  is  a  space  investment 
in  here. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  not  my 
friend 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  assume  we  are 
going  to  hear  some  people  talk  about 
the  fact  in  the  next  few  weeks,  about 
the  fact  that  we  ought  to  take  away 
from  the  space  budget  in  order  to  do 
housing  budgets  or  some  other  kinds 
of  things. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  technological 
investment  in  the  future  is  exactly  the 
right  course  of  action  to  take  and  that 
the  President,  in  moving  us  in  that  di- 
rection in  the  budget,  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  that  ought  to  be  our 
focus.  In  general,  we  always  ought  to 
be  looking  out  toward  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIRE  CHIEF  M.H. 
(JIM)  ESTEPP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  career  of  one  of  Prince  Georges 
County's  favorite  sons,  Chief  M.H.  [Jim] 
Estepp.  Since  1962,  Jim  Estepp  has  served 
with  the  Pnnce  Georges  County  government, 
including  the  past  12  years  as  chief  of  the 
county's  fire  department. 

As  chief.  Jim  oversaw  an  annual  budget  of 
nearly  $50  million  and  a  staff  of  over  800 
people  and  an  additional  800  volunteers. 
These  people  and  funds  operate  47  fire  sta- 
tions in  our  county  and  13  major  bureaus,  in- 
cluding cnminal  arson  and  bomb  Investiga- 
tions and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anything  I  say  here  today  un- 
derstates the  career  and  accomplishments  of 
this  great  public  servant.  Twelve  years  ago. 
Chief  Estepp  shouldered  the  responsibility  at  a 
time  when  fire  sen/Ice  in  the  county  was  in 
turmoil.  Almost  singlehandedly,  Chief  Estepp 
molded  the  department  into  a  model  of  effi- 
ciency for  the  entire  government,  and  as 
awards  prove,  for  the  country  as  well.  In  fact, 
the  county  fire  department  has  consistently 
been  rated  as  the  country's  best  run  agency 
by  citizen  polls  during  Chief  Estepp's  tenure. 

Organizing,  managing,  motivating  are  three 
verbs  that  come  to  mind  when  one  thinks  of 
Jim's  career.  And  his  actions  translated  into  a 
very  favorable  fire  insurance  rating  for  the 
county,  with  a  fire  loss  rate  well  below  the  na- 
tional and  regional  averages  for  fire  losses. 
County  residents  know  that  this  means  money 
In  their  pockets  through  lower  insurance  rates, 
and  so  more  than  their  pnde  is  reflected  in  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  with  which  they  join  me 
today  in  extending  to  Chief  Estepp. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  leadership  awards  that  Chief 
Estepp  has  received  during  his  tenure.  In 
1986,  the  American  Society  for  Public  Admin- 
istration awarded  the  top  management  award 
given  in  Maryland  to  a  local  govemment  offi- 
cial, the  Janet  L.  Hoffman  Award  for  Public 
Sen/ice.  Since  1978,  the  fire  department  has 
received  over  50  National  Association  of 
Counties  awards  for  program  excellence. 
Many  in  this  Chamber  know  of  Chief  Estepp 
as  the  elected  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  after  serving  terms 
as  first  and  second  vice  president.  This  posi- 
tion IS  a  reflection  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Jim's  colleagues  hold  his  capabilities  and 
career.  Finally,  the  (bounty  Executive,  recog- 
nizing Jim's  talent  for  administration,  has  ap- 
pointed him  the  new  director  of  public  safety. 
In  this  role,  Jim  will  oversee  both  pKJiice  and 
fire  departments  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  In  commending  Chief 
M.H.  [Jim]  Estepp  on  a  job  well  done  and 
wishing  him  continued  success  in  his  new  po- 
sition as  Director  of  Public  Safety  for  Prince 
Georges  County. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  for  5  minutes,  each 
day  on  January  30.  February  6.  Febru- 
ary 20.  and  February  27. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  30. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  30  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.  Hoyer.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  State  energy 
conservation  programs  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  286.  An  act  to  establish  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  555.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Exp>edition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative    program    and   any   special 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly  (at   12   o'clock   and   29  minutes 


UM 
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p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  30.  1990.  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  prevention  activities  by  the  Alco 
hoi.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin 
istration  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  pur 
suant  to  42  U.S.C,  290aa(e)(2):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  trans 
mitting  a  copy  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration's  annual  energy  outlook  for 
1990.  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  790d(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  those  foreign  military 
sales  customers  with  approved  cash-flow  fi 
nancing  in  excess  of  $100  million  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit 
ical  contributions  of  Nelson  C.  Ledsky,  of 
Maryland,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  his  tenure  of  service  as  Special 
Cyprus  Coordinator,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944<bM2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  reports  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  Paul  C.  Lambert, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary-designate to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador; 
by  Elverett  Ellis  Briggs,  Ambassador  Ex 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  the  Republic  of  Portugal:  and  by  Edward 
Morgan  Rowell,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  Luxem 
bourg,  and  members  of  their  families,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tions taken  to  increase  competition  for  co- 
tracts  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aKl)(B):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts  during  fiscal  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  as 
adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-702,  section  401(a)  (102  Stat.  4649) 
<H.  Doc.  No.  101-142);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


2371  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  report,  including  unaudit- 
ed financial  statements,  covering  the  oper- 
ations of  thi'  Panama  Canal  during  fiscal 
year  1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3722:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2372  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Panama  Canal  Commi.ssion.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  10-year  report  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  during  the  decade  since 
October  1.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2373.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
Presidential  Certification  No.  90-9,  his  certi- 
fication that  Panama  is  fully  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  on  the  war  on  drugs, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2991(h)(3)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  101-1:41 ).  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  and  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  3905.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Cross 
^^o^ida  Barge  Canal  and  to  assist  the  State 
of  Florida  in  establishing  a  Cross  Florida 
State  Park  or  conservation  area,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr     DURBIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Madigan.     Mr.     Dorgan     of     North 
Dakota,    Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr. 
Skelton.    Mr.    Michel,    Mr.    Nagle, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,   Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  John- 
son  of   South   Dakota,   Mr.   Penny, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Lightfoot): 
H.R.  3906.  A  bill  to  extend  and  modify  tax 
incentives    for   ethanol,    to   establish    mini- 
mum   oxygen    content    of    motor    fuels    in 
carbon   monoxide   nonattainment   areas,   to 
require   a  study  of  the  environmental   im- 
pacts  of   aromatic   compounds   in    gasoline 
and  the  benefits  of  using  ethanol  in  motor 
fuels,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


MEMORIAL'S 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
310.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
relative  to  the  application  for  federal  assist- 
ance for  storm  damaged  counties  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Guckman. 

H.R.  586;  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr. 
NowAK.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1505;  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 


H.R.  1684:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1767:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  1845:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  2096:  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr,  Fish  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  2319:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Kanjorski  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.R.  2345:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka. 

H.R.  3223:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken 

H.R.  3321:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3386:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont  and  Mr. 
Gillmor. 

H.R.  3432:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3512:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  3552:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  3562:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Gejden- 

SON. 

H.R.  3603:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Gallecly,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Broomfield. 

H.R.  3857:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Hoyeh,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Chapman,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.J.  Res.  431:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNo.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  F^jster,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.J.  Res.  439:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Pickett,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Traficant. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

137.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  American  FYiends  Service  Committee, 
Cambridge,  MA,  relative  to  political  free- 
dom and  human  rights  in  Haiti:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


( Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd], 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  my  people  have  committed  two 
evils;  they  have  forsaken  me  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them 
out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water.— Jeremiah  2:13. 

Creator  God,  "from  whom,  through 
whom,  to  whom  are  all  things, "  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  reminds  us  of  the 
human  propensity  to  reject  God  and 
seek  substitutes.  In  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  'Thou  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself,  O  Lord,  and  restless  are  our 
hearts  until  they  repose  in  Thee,"  The 
great  scientist.  Pascal,  reminds  us, 
"There  is  a  God-shaped  vacuum  in 
every  heart  " 

Forsaking  Thee,  Lord,  we  find  emp- 
tiness which  nothing  but  God  can  fill. 
As  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  human 
nature  seeking  false  gods  ends  up  with 
only  hollow  souls.  In  the  business  of 
life,  God  of  grace  and  mercy,  help  us 
to  seek  Thee,  knowing  we  shall  surely 
find  Thee  and  be  consummately  satis- 
fied. 

In  Jesus'  name  whose  gift  to  us  is 
forgiveness,  cleansing,  and  renewal. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempon . 
■Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  fol- 
lowing the  time  of  the  two  leaders 
today  there  will  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  until  2:30  p.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  5  minutes  each.  At  2:30  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  1630 
the  clean  air  bill.  There  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  today  relative  to  the  clean 


air  bill  nor  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization. 

Last  Thursday  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  entered  into  which  pro- 
vides that  today  there  will  be  1  hour 
of  debate  on  H.R,  3792,  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween Senators  Pell  and  Helms,  or 
their  designees. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  3782  will 
occur  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  30. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  encourage 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  the 
clean  air  bill  to  do  so  today.  Senators 
who  have  amendments  to  the  bill 
should  be  prepared  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  those  amendments  beginning 
today.  I  expect.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
going  to  be  substantial  debate  with 
many  votes  soon  on  the  clean  air  bill 
this  week. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  that  is  unused  will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  morning  business.  Senators 
are  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each,  and  the  time 
for  morning  business  will  extend  until 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
is  recognized. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
been  told  to  expect  within  the  next 
few  days  new  omnibus  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, designed  to  overturn  several 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I  de- 
scribed these  decisions  in  some  detail 
last  year  and  have  grown  concerned 
that  during  the  upcoming  congression- 
al debate  passion  may  again  over- 
whelm accuracy. 

After  listening  to  a  few  of  the  pro- 
nouncements made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  impending  legislation,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  realize  Justice 
White's  fear  that  racial  quotas  may  be 
the  only  way  to  comply  with  a  new- 
simple,  statistical  standard  of  discrimi- 
nation  under   title   VII.    Wards   Cove 


Packing  Co.  v.  Atonio,  109  Sup.  Ct. 
Rpt.  2122.  Similar  fears  were  raised  by 
Justice  O'Connor:  'If  quotas  and  pref- 
erential treatment  become  the  only 
cost-effective  means  of  avoiding  ex- 
pensive litigation  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic liability,  such  measures  will 
be  widely  adopted.  The  prudent  em- 
ployer will  be  careful  to  ensure  that  its 
programs  are  discussed  in  euphemistic 
terms,  but  will  be  equally  careful  to 
ensure  that  the  quotas  are  met." 
Watson  V.  Ft.  Worth  Bank  &  Trust, 
108  S.  Ct.  2777.  2788  (1988)  (opinion  of 
O'Connor,  J.)  That  is  the  very  real 
possibility  presented  by  the  impending 
legislation. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  new- 
legislation  may  unintentionally  elimi- 
nate what  heretofore  has  been  a  core 
right  of  every  American— black,  His- 
panic, Asian,  Indian,  or  white,  male  or 
female— the  constitutional,  due  proc- 
ess right  to  a  day  in  court.  Specifically, 
Americans  will  lose  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  a  decision  which  ad- 
versely affects  their  personal  interests 
in  an  employment  discrimination  case 
in  which  they  were  neither  a  party  nor 
represented. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co. 
versus  Atonio.  simply  reaffirms  the 
principle  that  title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  protects  the  rights  of 
individuals,  not  group  rights.  As  Jus- 
tice William  Brennan  had  earlier  writ- 
ten, -The  principal  focus  of  title  VII 
itself  is  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual employee,  rather  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority  group  as  a  whole. 
Indeed  the  entire  statute  and  its  legis- 
lative history  are  replete  with  refer- 
ences to  protection  for  the  individual 
employee."  Connecticut  v,  TeaL  457 
U.S.  440,  454(1982). 

But  this  new  legislation,  in  seeking 
to  overturn  Atonio.  will  trade-in  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
which  we  all  support,  for  the  discredit- 
ed principle  of  equality  of  result.  It 
will  be  based  on  the  presumption  that 
a  free  people  will  gravitate  to  specific 
jobs  at  every  place  of  employment  in 
strict  proportion  to  their  numbers  in 
the  available  work  force.  If  an  employ- 
ers  jobs  are  not  filled  in  a  racial, 
ethnic,  and  gender  proportion,  the  em- 
ployer will  be  automatically  guilty  of 
discrimination  and  a  title  VII  violation 
unless  that  employer  can  prove  his  or 
her  innocence  under  a  virtually  impos- 
sible standard  of  proof. 

The  Wards  Cove  decision  was  writ- 
ten not  by  a  Reagan  appointee  but  by 
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a  Kennedy  appointee.  Justice  Byron 
White.  It  reflects  earlier  Supreme 
Court  and  several  lower  court  deci- 
sions interpreting  the  disparate  impact 
standard.  Indeed,  this  decision  makes 
clear  that  a  disparate  impact  case  is  to 
be  proven  along  the  same  procedural 
lines  as  a  disparate  treatment  case— a 
methodology  established  by  the  Court 
years  ago.  Texas  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  v.  Burdine,  450  U.S. 
248  (1981).  it  makes  sure  title  VII  is 
not  used  as  an  engine  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination. 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  deci- 
sion the  impending  bill  will  seek  to 
overturn,  Martin  versus  Wilks.  This 
case  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
every  American  is  entitled  to  his  or 
her  day  in  court.  There,  minority 
plaintiffs  and  city  and  county  defend- 
ants entered  into  a  consent  decree 
When  employment  decisions  pursuant 
to  the  consent  decrees  were  undertak- 
en, several  innocent  white  firefighters. 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  original 
case,  brought  a  lawsuit  challenging 
those  actions.  These  firefighters 
claimed  that  less-qualified  minorities 
were  promoted  ahead  of  them.  The  de- 
fendants admitted  that,  yes,  the  deci- 
sions were  race  conscious,  but  that 
they  were  required  by  the  consent 
decree,  and  therefore,  not  subject  to 
challenge  in  a  new  lawsuit.  This  is  the 
position  preferred  by  many  of  those 
who  have  called  for  new  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
lawsuit  of  these  white  firefighters 
could  go  forward:  that  the  consent 
decree  could  be  challenged  according 
to  applicable  legal  and  constitutional 
standards,  ti  valid  under  these  stand- 
ards, it  would  be  upheld;  if  it  imper- 
missibly trammels  the  rights  of  inno- 
cent third  parties,  it  would  fall,  and 
properly  so. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  a 
holding  which  precludes  these  plain- 
tiffs from  challenging  employment  de- 
cisions based  on  consent  decrees 
agreed  to  in  a  case  to  which  they  had 
not  been  parties  "contravenes  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  person  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  his  legal  rights  in  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  he  is  not  a  party."  Slip 
op.  at  1.  2. 

The  Court  went  on  to  note:  All 
agree  that  [ilt  is  a  principle  of  general 
application  in  Anglo-American  juris- 
prudence that  one  is  not  bound  by  a 
judgment  •  •  *  in  a  litigation  in  which 
he  is  not  designated  as  a  party  or  to 
which  he  has  not  been  made  a  party 
by  service  of  process.'  "  Slip  op.  at  4.  5. 
The  Court  noted  that:  "This  rule  is 
part  of  our  deep-rooted  historic  tradi- 
tion that  everyone  should  have  his 
own  day  in  court."  "  Slip  op.  at  5.  That 
is  a  very  strong  affirmation  of  elemen- 
tary civil  rights. 

This  is  a  matter  of  constitutional 
due  process,  not  merely  a  matter  of 
statute  or  changing  the  rules  of  civil 
procedure.  The  Court  said  so  50  years 


ago,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Stone, 
joined  by  Justices  Black,  Frankfurter. 
Douglas,  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
Hansberry  v.  Lee.  311  U.S.  32,  40 
(1940).  In  1979,  the  Court  said  again. 
in  an  opinion  joined  by.  among  others. 
Justices  Bennan.  Marshall,  Blackmun, 
Powell,  and  Stevens:  "It  is  a  violation 
of  due  process  for  a  judgment  to  be 
binding  on  a  litigant  who  was  not  a 
party  or  a  privy  and  therefore  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard."  Parklane  Hosiery  Co.  v.  Shore, 
439  U.S.  322,  327  n.7  (1979). 

If  a  party  wants  to  bind  others  who 
are  affected  by  consent  decree  in  a 
case,  then  that  party  must  seek  to  join 
in  the  lawsuit  those  others  whose 
rights  are  at  stake.  Otherwise,  persons 
not  a  party  to  a  case  are  entitled  to 
their  day  in  court. 

But  what  if  the  facts  of  the  Martin 
case  were  reversed?  What  if  the  white 
firefighters  had  been  the  first  to  the 
courthouse  and  had  obtained  a  con- 
sent decree?  Would  any  of  us  support 
a  rule  of  law  that  would  prohibit  ag- 
grieved minority  plaintiffs  from 
having  their  day  in  court  simply  be- 
cause others  had  previously  filed  a  suit 
to  which  they  were  not  made  a  party? 
I  would  hope  not.  but  that's  the  result 
you  will  obtain  if  you  overrule  Martin 
versus  Wilks.  It  stands  for  equal  jus- 
tice: It  does  not  matter  who  gets  to  the 
courthouse  first;  everyone  is  entitled 
to  their  day  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  these  decisions.  I  further  urge 
my  colleagues  to  look  carefully  beyond 
the  labels  in  considering  this  impend- 
ing effort  to  overhaul  dramatically  the 
principles  of  equal  opportunity  and 
due  process. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  business, 
which  I  understand  is  about  to  expire, 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  a  statement  regarding 
a  Federal  case  that  was  decided  Friday 
by  Judge  Gesell  in  which  he  indicated 
that  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
had  an  obligation  to  act.  But  how 
could  they  have?  Congress  set  up  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  so  that 


there  are  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans  which,  in  effect,  has 
made  them  powerless  to  do  anything 
that  is  controversial. 

One  of  the  things  that  Judge  Gesell 
said  was  that  it  wsis  important  that 
the  FEC  understand  that  they  have  to 
initiate  policy.  He  indicated  that  one 
of  the  illegal  activities  that  has  taken 
place  in  Federal  elections.  Senate  elec- 
tions, over  the  last  many  years  is  bun- 
dling; that  is.  money  is  solicited  for 
one  apparent  reason,  but  it  is  used  for 
another.  In  other  words,  money  is 
gathered  by  a  political  committee  in 
the  committee's  name  then  funneled 
to  Individual  Senate  candidates. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1986,  this  was  done  on  several  occa- 
sions on  behalf  of  my  opponent.  I  filed 
complaints  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  some  4  years,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  has  not  responded. 
They  have  not  responded,  as  Judge 
Gesell  indicated,  because  of  the  3-3 
makeup  in  the  Commission.  He  has 
told  them  that  it  is  mandatory  that 
they  do  something. 

So.  Mr.  President,  after  these  many 
years,  finally,  it  would  appear  that 
what  went  on  in  Nevada  and  other 
States  will  be  remedied,  and  made 
good.  I  think  that  is  important. 

I  congratulate  and  applaud  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  for  his 
ruling  and  ask  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  now  be  given  the  au- 
thority that  Congress  did  not  give  J 
them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  REID.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  EDWARD  J. 
BLOUSTEIN 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday.  December  9.  1989.  New 
Jersey  and  the  Nation  lost  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Bloustein. 
who  became  president  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  1971,  guided  it  until  his 
death  last  month.  He  was  the  17th 
president  of  the  university  and  was 
one  of  the  longest  serving  heads  of  an 
American  public  college  or  university. 

Ed  Bloustein.  who  was  committed  to 
excellence  in  education  and  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  academic  freedom, 
helped  make  Rutgers  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  level  public  universities.  His 
vision  and  extraordinary  dedication 
won  Rutgers  national  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  an  elite  organization 
of  the  Nation's  top  54  research  univer- 
sities. 

In  the  last  decade.  Rutgers  has 
added  several  high  technology  re- 
search centers  with  advanced  work  in 
fiber  optics,  plant  biology,  and  ceramic 
engineering.  These  facilities  have  at- 


tracted the  Nation's  top  researchers 
and  students.  Their  work  will  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  growth  of  New 
Jersey's  economy. 

Not  only  did  he  make  giant  strides 
academically  but  he  took  an  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  developing  nationally 
recognized  athletic  teams.  They 
brought  a  new  sense  of  pride  to  the 
university  and  to  the  State. 

Bloustein's  18  year  tenure  was  also 
punctuated  by  some  difficult  times. 
During  the  1970's,  the  university  was  a 
focus  for  protests  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  More  recently,  he  faced  pro- 
tests over  tuition  increases.  But  his 
loyalty  and  commitment  to  Rutgers 
guided  the  university  toward  its  ulti- 
mate goal— excellence  in  research  and 
education. 

Ed  Bloustein  met  the  needs  and 
challenges  of  our  State  university  with 
determination  and  in  a  manner  of 
which  we  are  all  be  proud. 

Admired  and  loved  by  family, 
friends,  and  colleagues.  Dr.  Edward 
Bloustein  leaves  a  strong  record  of  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  children.  Elise  and  Lori.  his  sisters. 
Rachel.  Gertrude,  and  Sally,  and  his 
brother.  Oscar.  All  of  us  will  miss  him. 


LEO  AND  MILDRED  ROBINSON 
CELEBRATE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  only  re- 
cently became  aware  that  two  out- 
standing Kansans— Leo  and  Mildred 
Robinson,  of  Hill  City.  KS— this  year 
celebrated  a  milestone  occasion;  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary. 

I  have  known  Leo  and  Mildred  for 
many  years.  They  are  an  extraordi- 
nary couple,  whose  years  of  partner- 
ship and  devotion  are  a  model  for  us 
all. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
has  earlier  offered  them  congratula- 
tions. I  am  glad  to  join  her.  and  all  the 
people  of  Hill  City  and  Kansas,  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1.780th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 


BRONKO  NAGURSKI 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  today  is  talking  about  San 
Francisco's  big  win  in  the  Super  Bowl. 
I  played  with  a  super  player  in  my 
day— Bronko  Nagurski.  He  was  not 
only  a  strong  and  able  player  on  the 
football  field,  he  was  a  great  person 
off  the  field.  I  was  saddened  to  learn 
he  passed  away  earlier  this  month  in 
International  Falls,  MN. 

I  first  met  Bronko  when  we  were 
both  matriculating  at  the  University 


of  Minnesota  in  1926.  This  big  guy 
standing  ahead  of  me  in  line  spoke  in 
a  soft  voice  that  wasn't  consistent  with 
his  strong  physical  shape  and  rough 
appearance.  We  started  talking  and 
discovered  we  both  planned  to  play 
football.  We  both  made  the  team  and 
under  Dr.  Clarence  Spears'  coaching, 
the  University  of  Mirmesota  football 
squad  was  darn  good  in  1927  and  1928. 

While  at  Minnesota.  Bronko  was 
honored  to  be  named  an  all-American 
as  both  a  tackle  and  a  fullback.  He 
went  on  to  be  an  all-pro  player  with 
the  Chicago  3ears,  again  alternating 
as  fullback  and  tackle,  often  in  the 
same  game. 

Bronislaw  Nagurski  was  born  in 
Canada,  but  moved  to  Minnesota 
where  a  teacher  gave  him  his  nick- 
name at  an  early  age.  Bronko  was  a 
gentle,  soft-spoken  giant  who  could 
charge  through  any  line  and  run  like 
the  wind. 

There  are  many  stories  about 
Bronko.  As  the  Washington  Post  said 
in  his  obituary.  Mr.  Nagurski  once 
scored  against  the  Redskins  on  a  play 
that  began  when  he  charged  over  the 
center.  He  then  sent  a  pair  of  line- 
backers flying,  ran  through  a  safety 
and  stopped  only  when  he  smashed 
into  a  brick  wall.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying.  'That  last  guy  hit  me  awfully 
hard.  " 

While  Joe  Montana  is  amply  reward- 
ed for  his  skills,  players  back  in  the 
early  days  didn't  earn  much  playing 
football.  Bronko  became  a  professional 
wrestler,  and  later  farmed,  ran  a  serv- 
ice station,  coached,  fished,  and 
hunted.  I  regret  that  I  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  him  in  recent  years. 
We  missed  each  other  several  years 
ago  when  he  stopped  by  my  Washing- 
ton office,  but  didn't  want  to  interrupt 
my  schedule. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
to  play  football  with  Bronko  Nagurski. 
I  know  he  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  best  players  in  the  game's  histo- 
ry. As  Shirley  Povich  said  in  a  January 
10  column  in  the  Washington  Post. 
"Probably  no  football  player  ever  com- 
manded so  many  superlatives." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  on  Bronko  by  Patrick  Reusse 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Minnesota  Star  Tribune.  Jan.  9. 
1990] 

Bronko's  Legacy— Unassuming  Nagurski 
Leaves  His  Mark 

(By  Patrick  Reusse) 
Ron  Nagurski  was  on  the  phone  from  the 
family  homestead  on  Rainy  Lake.  Tm  look- 
ing around  the  house,"  Ron  said.  "There  are 
a  few  pictures,  a  few  interesting  things,  but 
it  isn't  a  monument  to  Dad  or  anything  like 
that.  The  house  never  had  a  trophy  room.  I 
think  Dad  knew  his  place  in  history,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  matter  that  much  to  him. " 


You  can't  find  a  loftier  place  in  the  histo- 
ry of  American  sports  than  was  occupied  by 
Ron  Nagurski's  father. 

Baseball.  Babe  Ruth. 

Football.  Bronko  Nagurski. 

There  you  have  it:  The  two  great  Ameri- 
can sports,  and  the  two  names  that  have 
been  attached  to  them  for  the  ages.  Babe 
and  Bronko. 

Nagurski  suffered  with  arthritis  for  more 
than  20  years.  Respiratory  problems  fol- 
lowed, and  then  his  heart  went  bad.  Late 
Sunday  night,  at  81,  Bronko  died  at  Palls 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Monday,  four  of  the  Nagurskis'  six  chil- 
dren—Jane. Eugenia,  Kevin  and  Ron— were 
gathered  at  the  lake  home  where  they  were 
reared.  Two  other  brothers.  Bronko  Jr.  and 
Tony,  will  arrive  Wednesday. 

That's  why  we  put  the  funeral  back  to 
Saturday."  Ron  said.  "We  wanted  everyone 
to  have  a  chance  to  get  here.  There  are  so 
many  grandchildren  ...  it  would  take  one 
of  my  sisters  to  figure  out  the  number." 

It  takes  some  time  to  get  to  International 
Falls.  You  don't  just  walk  to  the  counter  at 
the  airport  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  Bronko 
Jr.  lives  these  days,  and  say,  "Put  me  on  the 
next  non-stop  to  the  Falls." 

A  few  years  back,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  International 
Palls  said:  "Wherever  I  travel,  people  ask 
me  two  things— is  it  really  that  cold,  and 
does  Bronko  still  live  there?" 

The  answers  to  both  questions  were 
always  yes.  A  dry  climate  might  have  re- 
duced the  pain  in  his  arthritic  joints,  but 
Bronko  wasn't  willing  to  leave  the  north 
country. 

"It  would've  been  awfully  tough  to  get 
Dad  out  of  here."  Ron  said.  "He  loved  the 
Palls,  living  on  the  lake,  the  fishing  and  the 
hunting.  He  taught  all  of  us  to  fish.  He 
loved  it." 

The  Nagurskis  could  walk  down  to  the 
dock  in  the  front  of  the  house  and,  odds 
were,  they  could  reel  in  a  Rainy  Lake  wall- 
eye. 

"The  house  is  three  or  four  miles  from 
town,"  Ron  said.  It  was  a  lake  cottage  that 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  my  grand- 
mothers. Mom  and  Dad  moved  into  the  cot- 
tage, and  then  they  kept  adding  on  rooms  as 
the  kids  came  along.  We  were  all  raised  here 
on  the  lake." 

Ellen  Nagurski  was  six  years  younger  than 
her  husband  and,  according  to  Ron,  she  was 
in  charge  on  the  home  front,  "Mom  was 
outgoing  .  .  .  she  was  more  active  in  the 
church  and  the  community,  and  she  ran  the 
show  around  the  house,"  Ron  said.  "That's 
the  way  Dad  like  it.  When  Mom  died  in 
1987,  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  health  start- 
ed to  deteriorate  more  rapidly." 

For  years,  newspaper  and  magazine  writ- 
ers made  pilgrimages  to  International  Palls, 
seeking  interviews  with  Bronko.  The  Babe 
died  in  1948,  but  this  legend  was  still  pump- 
ing gas  at  the  Pure  Oil  station  he  owned,  or 
making  the  morning  trip  to  town,  to  drop 
off  Ellen  at  work  and  make  a  stop  at  the 
post  office. 

Mostly,  Bronko  would  turn  down  the 
interviews.  His  legs  were  swollen  from  the 
poor  ciruculation.  The  glasses  he  wore  were 
as  thick  as  the  cliched  Coke  bottles.  Na- 
gurski once  explained  his  reluctance  to 
grant  the  interviews:  "I  wanted  people  to  re- 
member me  as  I  was,  not  as  I  am." 

The  disappointed  reporters  often  returned 
from  the  Palls  to  report  that  Nagurski  had 
become  a  recluse,  but  Bronko  was  never  to 
sports  what  J.D.  Salinger  is  to  literature. 
Bronko  wasn't  in  hiding.  He  was  quiet. 
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Reporters  weren't  ihe  only  ones  who  had 
a  tough  time  getting  Nagurski  to  talk  about 
his  football  prowess.  It  wasn't  often  that  he 
told  stories  about  George  Halas  or  Red 
Grange  or  Doc  Spears,  even  when  he  was 
sitting  in  the  fishing  boat  with  one  of  his 
sons  or  around  the  dinner  table  with  his 
family. 

"I  remember  one  time  he  got  rolling  on 
the  stories;  It  was  at  my  sister  s  wedding 
and  one  of  his  old  football-playing  buddies 
was  there."  Ron  said.  "They  were  talking 
about  the  old  days,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  fun. 
Then.  Dad  noticed  the  audience  he  had  at- 
tracted, and  that  was  the  end  of  that.' 

In  1984.  Bronko  surprised  most  everyone— 
including  his  family— by  accepting  the 
NFL's  Invitation  to  be  the  honorary  coin 
tosser  at  the  Super  Bowl.  The  game  was 
played  in  Tampa.  Fla.  Bronko  .sat  through  a 
lengthy  interview  session  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  game. 

'One  reason  he  went  was  that  tiie  v»hole 
fsimily  had  a  chance  to  go  alotig."  Ron  said. 
"We  all  had  a  great  time.  It  was  tough  for 
Dad  to  get  around,  but  he  enjoyed  himself. 

That  day.  Bronko  told  the  reporters:  I 
have  so  much  arthritis  that,  ao  soon  as  I 
move,  my  joints  start  barking.  ' 

In  1979.  the  Gophers  retired  Nagur.-^ki's 
number— the  famed  72  He  played  for  Min- 
nesota from  1927  tnrough  1929  A.s  a  senior 
he  was  named  'o  the  11 -man  All-America 
team  as  both  fullback  and  tackle,  the  only 
player  ever  to  hold  that  dtstincnon 

Bronko  then  played  eight  vears  for  the 
Chicago  Bears,  gaining  his  most  fame  as  the 
unstoppable  fullback,  until  Halas  wouldn't 
give  him  the  $6,000  he  wanted  to  play  the 
1938  season.  Bronko  went  back  to  interna 
tional  Palls  and  started  a  career  as  a  good 
guy  on  the  professional  wrestline  tour 

"Some  of  the  matches  were  fixed,  some 
weren't."  Bronko  once  said. 

Nagurski  wrestled  until  1953.  returning  ;o 
play  for  the  Bears  one  time  — 1943— wnen 
they  were  short  oi  players  oecause  of  the 
war.  In  the  late  'SOs.  Bronko  bought  the 
Pure  Oil  station  on  the  comer  of  Third  Av 
and  Third  St.  and  pumped  gas  there  for 
about  10  years 

"I  worked  there  with  him  for  most  'A 
those  years."  Ron  said.  In  the  summti. 
people  from  out-of-town  would  make  sure  to 
stop  at  the  station  for  a  couple  ol  bucks 
worth  a  gas  and  they  would  get  an  auto- 
graph, too.  Every  day.  the  mail  would  have 
letters  from  people  who  wanted  Dao  to  send 
them  autographs.  He  had  stenograph  pads 
made  up.  with  one  of  the  pictures  of  him  as 
a  football  player  stenciled  on  it.  He  would 
write  back  on  that  paper.  The  people  liked 
that  " 

Nagurski  was  charter  member  of  t'ne  Pre 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  in  Canton.  Ohio. 
They  placed  Bronko's  bust  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  they  gave  him  a  duplicate  to  lake 
home  to  the  Palls. 

"The  high  school  wanted  the  bust  to  be 
put  on  display  there,  so  Dad  let  them  have 
it."  Ron  said.  "As  far  as  I  know,  it's  still  up 
there.  It's  not  here  at  the  house.  " 

The  cottage  on  Rainy  Lake  was  never  a 
museum  to  the  legend  of  Bronko  Nagurski. 
It  was  a  home.  Yesterday,  a  reporter  called 
Kevin  Nagurski's  residence  in  the  Palls.  He 
was  told  Kevin  was  not  there. 

"Kevin  is  at  the  lake  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters, "  the  lady  said.   "Bronk  s  place. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If, 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  S.  1630  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
a*  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  back  on  the  major  business  which 
will  transpire  this  week  and  probably 
into  the  second  week.  Members  last 
week  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
tneir  views  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  sus- 
pect more  Senators  will  present  their 
views  this  week  and  the  following 
week  as  well 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  lengthy 
statement  at  this  point  except  to  say 
that  this  will  be  the  week  where  we 
will  have  votes  and  we  will  make  sub- 
stantial progress  on  the  bill.  I  urge 
Senators  to  come  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IsKnd  vith  any  perspective  amend- 
ments or  ?nv  ideas  they  might  have  so 
that  we  can  work  those  out  if  we  can 
in  advance  of  any  prolonged  or  pro- 
tracted debate. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Peid]  is  now  on  the  floor.  He  has  been 
a  very  able  mf-mber  of  our  committee 
and  has  made  many  contributions  to 
this  bill  before  us. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor  because 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
bill.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  not  only  on 
this  bill  but  on  other  legislation  yet  to 
cone.  He  is  a  very,  very  good  member 
of  the  committee.  The  people  of 
Nevada  should  be  very,  very  proud  of 
him. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Barry  Zalc- 
man  be  entitled  to  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  my  .statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection'.' 

The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The 
Senator's  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  clean  air  bill  which  we.  in  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, have  spent  many,  many  hours 
preparing  so  that  it  would  be  at  this 
point  in  the  legislative  agenda. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  public  appreciation  to 
Senator  Baucus  of  Montana  for  the 
long,  hard  work  that  he  has  put  into 
this  piece  of  legislation.  Those  of  tis  on 
the  committee  had  the  ability  to  come 
and  go  as  witnesses  testified  when  the 
press  of  other  matters  came  up.  We 
had  the  ability  to  participate  heavily 
in  those  hearings  that  we  felt  were  im- 
portant to  our  State.  Senator  Baucus. 
though,  did  not  have  that  luxury.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  there 
every  minute  the  testimony  was  taken 
regarding  that  legislation.  All  of  us  on 
the  committee  admire  and  respect  the 
time  that  he  spent  on  that  bill  to  craft 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  believe 
has  the  ability  to  pass. 

There  is  no  question  that  clean  air  is 
an  important  part  of  the  progress  of 
this  country.  1  think  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  need  a  strong  bill.  1 
think  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
need,  after  these  many  years,  a  new 
clean  air  bill.  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  there  has  been,  over 
the  years,  a  change  in  attitude  regard- 
ing what  the  American  public  would 
do  and  be  willing  to  accept  regarding 
clean  air. 

In  1981.  people  were  asked  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  clean 
air.  At  that  time,  they  indicated  that 
they  would,  but  they  were  not  a  large 
majority.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  in 
January  1981.  the  question  was  asked. 
Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "Protecting  the  en- 
vironm.ent  is  so  important  that  re- 
quirements and  standards  cannot  be 
too  high,  and  continuing  environmen- 
tal improvements  must  be  made  re- 
gardless of  cost"?  In  January  1981.  45 
percent  of  the  people  polled  said  they 
agreed  with  that.  42  percent  disagreed, 
and  13  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  April  1989.  that  figure  had 
changed  dramatically.  This  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  Times  and 
CBS  indicates  that  74  percent  of  the 
people  responded  in  April  1989  saying 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  have 
clean  air.  Only  18  percent  disagreed. 
In  January  1981.  some  42  percent  of 
the  people  disagreed.  Now  only  18  per- 
cent disagreed,  and  only  8  percent  had 
no  opinion. 

So  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants  clean  air.  The  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is.  How  are  we  going  to 
get  clean  air? 

Most  of  those  that  look  at  this  legis- 
lation acknowledge  that  this  bill  is  im- 
perfect. Those  of  us  on  the  committee 
acknowledge  that  it  is  an  imperfect 
piece  of  legislation.  As  much  time  as 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
spent  on  this  legislation;  we  recognize 
that  there  are  elements  that  are  not  in 
the  best  interest  for  our  respective 
States. 

In  Nevada,  the  environmental  qual- 
ity is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  The  cities  of 


Las  Vegas  and  Reno,  the  two  largest 
cities  in  Nevada,  are  among  the  top  10 
most  polluted  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  carbon  monoxide  and  it  is 
obvious  that  something  has  to  be  done 
to  change  that.  Nevada  is  known  for 
its  prestine  environment  and  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain that. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  in  this  legislation  that  I 
have  spoken  to  Senator  Baucus  about. 
There  needs  to  be  something  in  this 
legislation,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
air  quality  standards  that  we  talk 
about  with  cleam  air.  but  to  address 
the  visibility  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
photographs,  together  with  the 
rfesumfe  of  what  the  descriptions  of 
these  photographs  are,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  that  the  photographs 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  REID.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Chair  would  have  to  impose  an  objec- 
tion at  this  point. 

Mr.  REID.  These  photographs  can 
copy  under  regular  procedure.  They 
will  not  have  to  be  reproduced  as  pho- 
tographs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  Yiis  request? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to.  I  leave 
that  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Chair 
to  make  that  determination. 

In  introducing  these  photocopies,  I 
have  four  pictures  that  show  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  are  very,  very 
descriptive. 

The  first  represents  relatively  clear 
conditions  observed  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  time.  The  second  photo- 
graph represents  the  median  visibility 
observed  during  the  summer  in  Grand 
Canyon;  half  the  days  are  more  pollut- 
ed than  the  scene,  half  are  cleaner. 
The  third  picture  that  we  have  depicts 
a  severely  polluted  condition  that  is 
observed  about  10  percent  of  the  time. 
About  9  days  each  summer  the  air  is 
more  polluted  than  this.  And  the 
fourth  picture  is  the  worst  case  scenar- 
io, Mr.  President.  This  complete  white- 
out  of  the  canyon  is  caused  by  pollu- 
tion. 

These  pictures,  again,  go  from  the 
best  time  in  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the 
very  worst.  And  the  sad  part  about  it. 
in  the  worst  case  we  cannot  see  Grand 
Canyon.  We  might  just  as  well  be  in  a 
high  smog  alert  time  in  the  middle  of 
Los  Angeles  or  New  York. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  need  to 
protect  the  vistas  in  our  national 
parks.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
paring an  article  for  a  national  maga- 
zine that  dealt  with  this  visibility 
problem.  This  is  something  the  Clean 
Air  Act  must  also  address. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  with  Senator  Baucus  and 
he  is  also  aware  of  the  problem.   I 


think  we  can  work  something  out  In 
this  legislation  so  that  visibility  is  one 
of  those  things  we  are  concerned 
about  with  clean  air  legislation. 

There  are  other  problems  that  I 
have  with  this  legislation  which  I  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  and  discussed 
with  the  chairman  and  Senator 
Baucus.  One  is.  In  the  Western  part  of 
the  United  States  we  have  done  a  good 
job  of  cleaning  up  our  coal-fired  gener- 
ating facilities.  Under  this  legislation 
there  is  about  $20  billion  of  market- 
able value  in  allowances;  that  is  cred- 
its. But  only  about  $1  billion  of  the 
$20  billion  would  be  available  to  the 
Western  United  States;  this  seems  to 
us  in  the  West  to  be  unfair  because  we 
have  already  paid  once.  Therefore  why 
should  we  pay  again  so  we  can  address 
some  of  our  growth  problems?  This  is 
something  that  will  come  up  and  we 
will  have  to  discuss  on  the  floor  in  the 
future.  Another  important  problem 
with  the  legislation  is  the  14  traffic 
control  measures  in  the  bill.  There  is 
some  question,  in  the  legislation  now. 
as  to  whether  each  of  the  14  measures 
are  mandatory  or  whether  the  legisla- 
tion leaves  the  State  some  discretion 
in  crafting  an  effective  implementa- 
tion plan.  The  chairman.  Senator 
Baucus,  feels  there  is  discretion  al- 
lowed. At  the  very  least.  1  think  what 
we  need  to  do.  as  we  proceed  with  this 
legislation,  is,  through  a  colloquy  or 
some  other  action  on  the  floor,  give 
the  States  some  leeway  so  the  States 
do  not  feel  it  mandatory  that  each  one 
of  these  14  has  to  be  addressed,  espe- 
cially if  it  may  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  respective  States  or  com- 
munities. 

I  think  another  thing  that  this  clean 
air  bill  addresses,  and  I  think  rightful- 
ly so,  is  transportation  in  general. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  coal-fired  elec- 
trical generating  facilities  and  we 
know  what  a  concern  that  is  to  States 
that  are  high  volume  producers  of 
coal.  But  I  hope  this  legislation  will 
send  a  message  that  the  main  polluter 
we  have  in  the  country  today  is  the 
automobile.  Until  we  recognize  that 
fact,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy clean  air  problems  effectively. 
Transportation  is  the  area  we  miist 
look  to. 

In  Nevada,  especially  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  we  did  not  have  traf- 
fic problems.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  had  the  quality  of  life 
that  is  causing  thousands  of  people  to 
move  to  Clark  County  each  month.  Es- 
timates are  that  from  5.000  to  6.500 
new  residents  are  moving  into  that 
county  each  month.  The  attraction  is 
the  quality  of  life.  But  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  traffic  problems. 

As  a  result  of  this,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
transportation  summit  in  southern 
Nevada.  This  summit  will  provide  the 
forum  to  talk  about  some  of  the  traf- 
fic problems  we  have  in  the  area. 


We  have  to  look  at  all  areas  that 
deal  with  traffic.  We  l^ow  our  air- 
ports are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
gested. There  is  not  much  capacity  left 
in  our  airports  around  this  country. 

We  also  recognize  the  more  tradi- 
tional method  of  long  distance  travel, 
on  trains,  is  not  working  well.  Amtrak 
is  doing  the  best  it  can,  but  it  is  also 
limited  in  capacity.  And,  of  course,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  our  highways 
are  jam-packed. 

During  the  hearing  we  had  in  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, it  was  estimated  that,  if  Flori- 
da continues  its  present  rate  of 
growth,  by  the  year  2000,  22  lanes  of 
freeway-type  highways  will  be  needed 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  that 
State.  We  simply  cannot  continue  to 
build  and  maintain  super  highways: 
we  must  look  at  new  solutions. 

I  think  Congress  should  address 
itself  to  the  fact  we  do  need  new  solu- 
tions. One  of  the  areas  we  need  to  look 
at,  and  this  bill  should  remind  us,  is 
other  ways  to  transport  people. 

It  used  to  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  was  involved  in  research  and 
development.  If  there  was  a  program 
that  looked  favorable,  looked  promis- 
ing. Congress  would  appropriate 
money  for  research  and  development 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector  to  investigate  the  new  program 
from  a  technological  and  feasibility 
standpoints.  Then,  if  it  was  practical, 
the  private  sector  would  take  over. 

There  are  numerous  such  examples 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  My  fa- 
vorite occurred  in  1844.  In  1844  a  man 
suggested  to  Congress  there  was  an  in- 
vention that,  if  it  would  work,  would 
revolutionize  the  communications  in- 
dustry. So,  Congress  in  1844  appropri- 
ated $40,000  to  build  a  telegraph  line 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  Baltimore. 
That  money  was  appropriated,  and  in 
fact  the  man  was  right,  it  did  revolu- 
tionize the  communication  industry, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world.  After  that 
small  investment,  the  private  sector 
took  over.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
type  of  thing  in  this  country  regarding 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  1960's 
two  scientists  were  stuck  in  traffic  in 
Manhattan,  repeatedly.  They  looked 
at  one  another  and  said,  "We  should 
do  something  about  this.  We  should 
not  be  stuck  in  traffic.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?"  These  two  men  went  back 
to  their  laboratories  at  MIT  and  in- 
vented magnetic  levitation. 

In  1971  Congress  decided  they  would 
no  longer  fund  research  and  develop- 
ment on  that  program.  As  a  result  of 
that  action,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment for  this  very  promising  program 
was  curtailed  in  the  United  States. 

The  magnetic  levitation  transporta- 
tion system  is  now  something  that  is 
not  controlled  by  the  United  States;  it 
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has  been  developed  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. 

There  are  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  where  magnetic  levita- 
tion  has  tremendous  potential  for  the 
future.  It  will  happen,  and  we,  in  Con- 
gress, could  speed  this  up.  There  is  a 
program  being  considered  in  Florida. 
The  States  of  California  and  Nevada 
have  entered  into  a  bi-State  contract, 
the  two  legislatures  have  approved 
moneys,  and  are  now  in  their  third 
year  of  working  out  a  program  to 
carry  people  from  southern  California 
to  southern  Nevada  and  back.  Remem- 
ber, this  magnetic  levitation  is  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

These  transportation  systems  can 
travel  over  300  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people, 
with  no  attendant  air  pollution  or 
sound  pollution  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. It  is  something  that  we  ais  a 
Congress  should  be  reminded  about 
when  we  talk  about  clean  air. 

Until  we  do  something  about  the 
automobile,  that  is  try  to  move  people 
more  rapidly,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  problems.  That  is  why  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  in  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Senator  Moynihan.  on 
magnetic  levitation.  are  things  the 
whole  Congress  should  be  interested 
in. 

We  have  money  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated but  not  authorized  to  have 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  begin  a  thor- 
ough review  and  study  of  magnetic 
levitation.  That  is  something  that  we 
need  to  do.  There  is  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  to  allow  up  to  $10 
billion  to  be  borrowed  from  public 
pension  and  profit-sharing  programs 
for  the  purposes  of  research  and  devel- 
opment into  magnetic  levitation. 
These  moneys  could  be  borrowed,  and 
they  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  this.  We 
cannot  cede  yet  another  industry  that 
we  have  invented  to  either  Germany 
or  Japan  to  develop.  We  should  devel- 
op this  ourselves.  There  will  be  mag- 
netic levitation  transportation  systems 
in  this  country.  Why  should  we  not  be 
the  ones  who  do  the  research,  the  de- 
velopment and  the  manufacture  of 
these  systems? 

As  we  look  at  the  clean  air  bill,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  this 
bill,  it  is  important  that  we  be  careful 
and  understand  that  legislation  is  only 
"the  art  of  the  possible."  We  have  to 
come  up  with  legislation  that  can  pass 
this  body  and  pass  the  other  body  It 
is  important  we  get  the  job  done. 

I  look  forward,  as  the  bill  works  its 
way  through  the  Senate,  in  assisting 
the  able  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  certainly  recognize  that 
many  people  have  problems  with  the 
legislation,  but  we  also  have  to  recog- 
nize how  the  American  people  feel,  as 
indicated  from  this  poll  that  I  talked 


about  earlier.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  following  statement: 

Protecting  the  environment  is  so  Impor- 
tant that  requirements  and  standards 
cannot  be  too  high  and  continuing  environ- 
mental improvements  must  be  made  regard- 
less of  cost. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  said  "yes."  It  is  important 
that  we  do  our  job  as  legislators,  set 
proper  public  policy  and  meet  what 
the  American  public  wants;  that  is, 
clean  air. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
request  that  was  earlier  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  in  which  he  asked  that 
certain  photographs  appear  in  the 
Record,  the  Chair  respectfully  calls  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  title  44, 
section  904,  Congressional  Record, 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

Maps,  diagrams,  or  illustrations  may  not 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Did  the  Senator  have  another  part 
of  his  request  that  dealt  with  printed 
matter?  If  so.  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
renew  that  request. 

Mr.  REID.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  recognizing  the  Pre- 
siding Officer's  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  rules  of  this  body.  I  amend  my 
request  and  ask  that  there  be  allowed 
to  accompany  my  statement  a  summa- 
ry of  the  pictures  as  I  have  outlined 
them  in  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
summary  explanation  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  right. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Park  Service  Visibility  Photo- 
graphs Demonstrate  Visibility  Deterio- 
ration   IN   THE   West   for    Current   and 
Future  Pollution  Levels 
Four  photos  taken  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as  part  of  the 
visibility  monitoring  program,  were  present- 
ed. Since  1979.  the  NPS  has  been  monitor- 
ing visibility  in  national  parks  throughout 
the  country  as  part  of  the  visibility  protec- 
tion program  required  by  the  1977  Amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

All  four  photos  are  taken  at  3:00  PM 
during  the  summer  on  days  when  clouds 
were  not  present  and  when  man-made  pollu- 
tion accounted  for  most  of  the  visibility  im- 
pairment observable  in  the  photos.  The  pol- 
lution conditions  depicted  in  the  four  scenes 
reflect  the  distribution  of  summertime  visi- 
bility observed  in  the  Grand  Canyon  since 
this  monitoring  program  was  commenced. 

Photo  «1.  The  first  photo  represents  the 
relatively  clear  conditions  observed  about 
10%  of  the  time.  Approximately  nine  days 
out  of  the  siunmer,  the  air  is  this  clean  or 
cleaner. 

Photo  «2.  The  second  scene  represents 
the  median  visibility  day  observed  during 
the  summer  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  Half  of 
the  days  are  more  polluted  than  this  scene, 
and  half  cleaner. 

Photo  a  3.  The  third  scene  depicts  the  se- 
verely polluted  conditions  that  are  observed 
10%  of  the  time.  About  nine  days  each 
.summer  the  air  i.s  more  polluted  than  this. 


Photo  #4.  A  worst-case  day.  This  com- 
plete ■white-out"  of  the  Canyon  is  caused 
by  pollution. 

Half  of  the  visibility  impairment  on  the 
median  day  (photo  «2)  is  caused  by  sulfate 
(  -SO.),  which  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere 
from  the  chemical  conversion  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide (SOj).  In  the  West,  most  SO2  is  emitted 
by  coal-fired  power  plants  and  copper  smelt- 
ers. When  the  clean  day  (photo  »1)  is  com- 
pared with  the  high  pollution  day  (photo 
«3).  most  (about  70%)  of  the  difference  in 
visibility  between  the  two  days  is  caused  by 
sulfate.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  the  major  culprit 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  West's  scenic 
beauty. 

IMPACT  OF  emission  GROWTH  ON  VISIBILITY 

The  NPS  has  analyzed  EPA's  projected  in- 
creases for  SOi  in  the  West.  If  SOj  emis- 
sions double  by  2010  as  EPA  expects,  then 
the  impact  on  visibility  throughout  the 
West  will  be  largely  predictable.  An  analysis 
was  prepared  to  assess  the  deterioration  of 
visibility  in  seven  western  parks.  The  pollu- 
tion will  not  be  limited  only  to  the  national 
parks.  It  will  include  all  the  West. 

According  to  the  NPS  analysis,  the  in- 
creased pollution  will  affect  all  parks.  Aver- 
aged regionwide,  the  clean  days  will  nearly 
disappear  (decrease  to  about  5  per  summer), 
the  visibility  degradation  seen  on  the 
median  day  will  occur  65%  to  70%  of  the 
days  instead  of  only  half  of  the  days,  and 
the  high  pollution  days  will  increase  from  9 
per  summer  to  27-36  each  summer.  By  2010, 
it  will  be  six  times  more  likely  that  a  visitor 
to  a  national  park  in  the  West  will  experi- 
ence a  high  pollution  day  than  a  clean  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  made  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  bill.  He  mentioned  two 
or  three  areas  where  he  has  some  con- 
cerns. We  have  spoken,  the  Senator 
and  I,  about  each  of  them. 

The  latter  concern,  the  one  consider- 
ing transportation  control  measures 
particularly,  is  one  we  discussed  very 
briefly  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
page  219  and  page  220  of  the  bill  and 
page  44  of  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  plus  language  of  the 
report  that  is  intended  to  show  that 
transportation  control  measures  need 
not  be  enacted  by  they  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  debate 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  but  I 
point  out  those  provisions  now  to  the 
Senator  so  he  can  look  at  them  and 
determine  whether  or  not  in  his  judg- 
ment those  provisions  meet  his  con- 
cerns. If  they  do,  fine.  If  they  do  not, 
well,  we  have  to  then  find  some  accom- 
modation if  we  possibly  can. 

I  would  like  now  to  point  that  out  to 
the  Senator  so  in  due  course  we  can 
work  out  any  potential  problem  that 
may  or  may  not  occur.  I  think  it  is  ba- 
sically worked  out  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  that  I  referred  to  with  the 
accompanying  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  also  referred  to. 


Mr.  REID.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  statement 
he  just  made.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation  float- 
ing around  about  this  legislation. 

The  information  that  I  received 
from  the  State  of  Nevada  regarding 
concerns  that  we  have  along  the  Las 
Vegas  strip  is  that  some  of  these  meas- 
ures simply  would  not  work. 

It  appeared  clear  to  my  staff  that 
the  information  in  the  bill  and  the 
report  is  as  indicated  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Certainly  this  colloquy 
he  and  I  entered  on  this  floor  substan- 
tiates that. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chair.  First  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  state- 
ment. He,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Environment 
Committee  and  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  thought  to  the  matter  that  is  cur- 
rently before  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  in  view  of  the  rules 
regarding  the  printing  of  pictures  in 
the  Record,  if  he  should  have  copies 
of  those  pictures  showing  the  air  pol- 
lution in  his  particular  area— I  think 
he  is  referring  to  the  Grand  Canyon— 
I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  seek  to 
either  receive  copies  or  take  a  look  at 
the  copies  he  may  have,  if  that  would 
be  helpful.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me. 

Mr.  REID.  Again,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  take  the  Senator  up  on  his 
offer.  I  will  show  these  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience, because  even  though  I  am 
going  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  summa- 
rize what  these  pictures  show,  the 
human  eye  could  not  be  more  in  tune 
with  what  really  is  happening  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  simply  goes  from 
being  able  to  see  for  much  more  than 
100  miles  to  being  unable  to  see 
beyond  the  nearest  rim  in  front  of  you 
as  a  result  of  air  pollution. 

amendment  no.   1219 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  VII  to  control 
methyl  chloroform  pollution) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  and  Mr.  Warner,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  for  himself.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Durenbehger,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Lieberman.  and  Mr.  Warner,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1219. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  S.  1630  by  striking  line  4  on  page 
557  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■  Sec.  508.  (a)  National  Policy.— The 
Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  production 
and  use  of  ozone  depleting  substances  listed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  504  are  to  be 
monitored  closely  and  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  that  the  production 
and  use  of  such  substances  will  not— 

"(1)  increase  the  peak  chlorine  loading 
that  is  projected  to  occur  with  interim 
chlorofluorocarbin  emission  controls  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  2000  global  phase-out  of  all 
halocarbon  emissions  (the  base  case): 

■•(2)  reduce  significantly  the  rale  at 
which  the  atmospheric  abundance  of  chlo- 
rine is  projected  to  decrease  under  the  base 
case;  or 

"  '(3)  delay  the  date  by  which  the  average 
atmospheric  concentration  of  chlorine  is 
projected  under  the  base  case  to  return  to  a 
level  of  2  parts  per  billion,  the  highest  con- 
centration at  which  repair  of  the  Antarctic 
ozone  hole  may  be  possible. 

■  (b)  Monitoring  Growth  in  Producttion 
AND  Use.— The  Administrator  shall  monitor 
and  not  less  often  than  every  three  years 
following  enactment  of  this  title  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  o  the  production  and  use 
of  substances  listed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  504.  Such  report  shall  include  data 
on  domestic  production  compiled  under  sec- 
tion 505  and  an  estimate  of  worldwide  pro- 
duction and  use  of  such  substances. 

"  (c)  Monitoring  Atmospheric  Concen- 
trations of  Chlorine.— The  Administrators 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  shall  monitor 
and  not  less  often  than  every  3  years  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  title  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  current  average  tropo- 
spheric  concentration  of  chlorine.  Such  re- 
ports shall  include,  under  the  base  case  as 
well  as  on  the  basis  of  current  international 
and  domestic  controls  on  substances  covered 
by  this  title,  updated  projections  of— 

■  (1)  peak  chlorine  loading: 

■'(2)  the  rate  at  which  the  atmospheric 
abundance  of  chlorine  is  projected  to  de- 
crease after  the  year  2000:  and 

"(3)  the  date  by  which  the  atmospheric 
abundance  of  chlorine  is  projected  to  return 
to  a  level  of  2  parts  per  billion. 

•■  •(d)(d)  Phrase-Out  Schedule  for 
Methyl  Chloroform.- In  the  absence  of 
regulations  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  506  establishing 
earlier  dates— 

■  (A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  produce  methyl  chloroform  in 
annual  quantities  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  such  person  during  calendar  year 
1989: 

"•(B)  effective  January  1.  1996.  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  methyl 
chloroform  in  annual  quantities  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  that  produced  by 
such  person  during  calendar  year  1989:  and 

"  (C)  effective  January  1.  2000.  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  any 
quantity  of  methyl  chloroform.'  ". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senators  I 
just  listed  is  to  phaseout  the  produc- 
tion of  a  chemical  that  is  destroying 
more  of  the  fragile  ozone  shield  than 


most  of  the  chlorofluorocarbons,  the 
CPC's.  we  hear  so  much  about. 

The  chemical  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  amendment  is  methyl 
chloroform,  which  is  a  solvent  used  for 
cleaning  or  degreasing  metals.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  component  of  certain 
adhesives  or  coatings,  such  as  paints,  I 
briefly  will  give  a  summary  of  the 
amendment. 

As  I  discussed  in  my  opening  state- 
ment last  week  in  connection  with  the 
entire  clean  air  bill,  title  VII  of  that 
bill,  which  is  S.  1630,  adds  a  new  title 
V  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  title  V  is  to  control 
CFC's  and  other  chemicals  that  are 
destroying  the  Earth's  ozone  shield. 

This  amendment  adds  the  first  part 
of  section  508  to  create  a  control  pro- 
gram for  methyl  chloroform.  The  bill 
already  includes  a  control  program  for 
CFC's,  halons,  and  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride. 

Another  amendment  adding  a  con- 
trol program  for  all  other  substances 
covered  by  this  new  title,  section  V, 
primarily  is  a  class  of  hydrochloro- 
fluorocarbons,  in  other  words, 
HCFC's.  That  will  be  offered  later. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  now. 
This  amendment  is  solely  concerned 
with  methyl  chloroform.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  HCFC's. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  provides  that  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  amendment, 
the  production  of  methyl  chloroform 
will  be  frozen  at  1989  levels.  Allowable 
production  will  then  be  reduced.  First 
we  have  the  freeze  based  on  the  1989 
levels.  Then  the  next  step  is  that  pro- 
duction will  be  reduced  by  50  percent 
from  that  base  by  the  year  1995,  and 
production  will  be  completely  elimi- 
nated by  the  year  2000,  10  years  from 
now. 

What  are  the  primary  uses  of 
methyl  chloroform?  That  is  a  great  big 
title.  What  does  it  mean,  and  what  are 
these  used  for? 

The  largest  single  use  of  methyl 
chloroform— about  60  percent— is  for 
vapor  degreasing  and  cold  cleaning  in 
the  metal  cleaning  industry.  It  is  a  sol- 
vent used  to  remove  organic  com- 
pounds such  as  grease  and  oil.  That  is 
60  percent. 

About  12  percent  is  used  in  aerosols 
as  either  an  active  ingredient  or  as  a 
solvent  of  other  active  ingredients. 

OK.  So  we  start  with  60  percent  for 
the  degreasing.  Twelve  percent  is  used 
in  these  aerosols.  Adhesives  make  up 
around  9  percent  of  the  methyl  chlo- 
roform market. 

The  electronics  industry  uses  about 
6  percent,  primarily  to  remove  solder 
flux  from  printed  circuit  assemblies. 

Around  3  percent  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers, printers,  and  users  of  deco- 
rative coatings  and  inks. 
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So  that  is  what  methyl  chloroform  is 
used  for. 

The  next  logical  questiom;  is:  As  a 
result  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
a  50-percent  phaseout  by  the  year 
1995  and  a  100-percent  phaseout  by 
the  year  2000,  are  there  substitutes 
available?  The  answer  is  yes. 

Last  June,  a  report  of  the  Montreal 
Protocol's  technical  review  panei  - 
which  is  an  international  panel  of  ex- 
perts, not  just  Americans  but  an  inter- 
national group— concluded  that  "sub- 
stances currently  exist  for  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  methyl  chloroform 
uses."  A  draft  report  by  EPA  agree.s 
with  that  conclusion  and  says  that  for 
all  end-users  of  methyl  chloroform, 
technically  feasible  technologies  are 
already  available  to  reduce  the  use  of 
methyl  chloroform  more  than  50  per- 
cent by  the  year  1991  and  to  eliminate 
its  use  completely  by  the  year  2000. 

What  are  these  substitutes  that  EPA 
and  the  international  psmel  have  iden- 
tified? 

They  include  water-based  cleaning 
systems:  alcohol-based  solvents:  water- 
based  systems  for  aerosols,  adhesives. 
and  coatings:  nonchlorinated  solvents 
such  as  petroleum  distillates;  and 
other  technologies  such  as  powder 
coatings  and  hot  melt  adhesives. 

Data  prepared  for  an  industry-spon- 
sored study  in  November  1989  showed 
that  for  all  uses  of  methyl  chloroform, 
alternative  substances  or  processes  are 
available  and  are  being  employed  by 
significant  portions  of  the  market. 

For  example,  metal  cleaning  in  this 
country  uses  almost  500,000  metric 
tons  of  solvent  every  year— 500,000 
tons  a  year— but  only  31  percent  of 
that  is  methyl  chloroform.  That 
means  that  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
market  is  already  using  substitutes 
that  are  currently  available. 

This  pattern  is  repeated  in  every  use 
category. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  to  un- 
derstand the  approach  being  offered 
by  this  amendment.  The  limitations 
and  ultimate  prohibition  on  produc- 
tion do  not  prohibit  recycling  or  pro- 
duction for  use  as  feedstocks.  The 
amendment  does  not  place  limits  on 
the  allowable  uses  of  methyl  chloro- 
form. It  only  looks  at  production.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  saying  you 
cannot  use  it.  It  says  you  cannot 
produce  it.  But  you  can  recapture  that 
that  has  been  used  and  use  it  over 
again.  So  recycled  and  existing  stocks 
could  continue  to  be  used  after  the 
year  2000  when  production  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  this 
amendment?  In  August  of  last  year  an 
international  science  assessment 
panel,  established  under  the  Montreal 
protocols  issued  a  United  Nations  En 
vironment  Programme,  also  known  as 
UNEP,  report  and  presented  several 
scenarios  highlighting  the  need  to  con- 
trol the  growth  and  use  of  all  ozone- 


depleting  substances,  including  methyl 
chloroform. 

The  panel  established  the  following 
points:  First,  the  current  atmospheric 
concentration  of  chlorine  is  approxi- 
mately three  parts  per  billion,  which  is 
a  record  high  level. 

Two.  peak  chlorine  loading  is  in- 
creasing and  will  continue  to  increase 
for  se'eral  years 

Thr^e,  increases  in  chlorine  loading 
will  increase  the  risk  of  significant 
ozone  depletion  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  similar  to  that  that  we 
have  seen  and  heard  so  much  about 
over  Antarctica  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Four,  an  atmo."^pheric  chlorine  con- 
centration of  2  parts  per  billion  is  the 
maximum  allowable  level  if  the  Ant- 
arctic ozone  hole  is  to  be  repaired. 

Five,  the  production  and  use  of 
methyl  chloroform  and  other  ozone- 
depleting  substances  may  affect  peak 
loadings  of  chloroform:  will  affect  the 
rate  at  which  the  atmospheric  abun- 
dance of  chlorme  is  projected  to  de- 
crease, in  other  words,  to  bring  it 
down;  and,  finally,  may  affect  the  date 
by  which  the  average  concentration  of 
atmospheric  chlorine  is  expected  to 
return  to  2  parts  per  billion. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
recent  UNEP  presentation  is  that  in 
addition  to  eliminating  the  CFC's  cur- 
rently regulated  under  the  Montreal 
protocol  as  rapidly  as  possible,  addi- 
tional controls  on  methyl  chloroform 
are  necessary.  The  Montreal  protocol 
dealt  with  the  CFC's  but  it  also  said 
we  should  get  on  with  controlling 
methyl  chloroform. 

Because  of  its  high  production 
volume  of  approximately  1.5  billion 
pou.nds  worldwide  in  1988  and  more 
than  700  million  pounds  of  that  in  the 
United  States— nearly  half  of  all  the 
methyl  chloroform  is  produced  in  the 
United  States— methyl  chloroform 
currently  represents  a  significant 
source  of  chlorinr  in  the  stratosphere. 
Methyl  chloroform  has  contributed 
more  to  current  ozone  depl-?tion  than 
have  six  of  the  eight  CFC's  *hat  we 
are  worried  about— more  than  six  of 
the  eight  plus  hjilons  currently  regu- 
lated by  EPA.  Only  CFC's  11  and  12 
have  contri'outed  more  ^han  methyl 
chloroform  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer.  N.'ethyl  chloroform  is 
posing  more  of  a  threat  to  the  ozone 
layir  than  CFC  s  113,  114,  and  115,  the 
halons.  and  HCFC  22. 

Methyi  chloroform  is  responiiible  for 
13  percent  of  the  chlorine  in  the  at- 
mosphere, wh  ch  is  approximately 
four  times  more  than  the  contribu- 
tions from  CFC  113  or  HCFC  22. 

Now,  the  good  news,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  methyl  chloroform  has  a  rela- 
tively short  atmospheric  lifetime, 
around  7  years,  as  compared  to  CFC 
12.  which  has  a  lifetime  of  more  than 
100  years.  So  the  good  news  out  of  all 
of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  pos- 


sible to  reduce  methyl  chloroform's 
contribution  to  the  stratospheric  chlo- 
rine concentrations,  we  are  able  to 
reduce  those  far  faster  than  the  con- 
tributions from  the  other  CFC's  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  methyl  chloroform  has 
a  short  lifespan. 

Recent  analyses  by  EPA  suggest 
that  the  year  2000  phaseout  of  methyl 
chloroform  would  be  the  single  most 
important  source  for  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  stratospheric  chlorine  levels. 
If  we  want  to  do  something  about  re- 
ducing the  chlorine  levels  and  we  want 
to  do  them  fast,  the  route  to  pursue  is 
to  have  these  limitations  on  the  pro- 
duction of  methyl  chloroform. 

Chlorine  from  methyl  chloroform  is 
almost  entirely  cleansed  from  the  at- 
mosphere in  approximately  20  years, 
whereas  significant  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine from  the  CFC's  remain,  as  I  said 
earlier,  for  100  years.  Thus,  controls 
on  methyl  chloroform  emissions  will 
reduce  stratospheric  chlorine  levels 
more  rapidly  than  controls  on  any  of 
the  CFC's.  That  is  the  positive  thing, 
if  we  ban  the  production,  as  we  do  in 
this  amendment,  by  the  year  2000. 

However,  allowing  methyl  chloro- 
form to  remain  unregulated  would 
lead  to  higher  concentrations  of  chlo- 
rine and  would  increase  the  risk  of 
ozone  loss  over  heavily  populated 
areas  in  the  No-thern  Hemisphere. 

This  chemical  can  and  must  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  year  2000. 

Now.  we  have  all  dealt  with  this  a 
good  deal,  Mr.  President,  but  I  just 
want  to  briefly  touch  on  the  point  of 
why  worry  about  ?11  of  this. 

What  do  CFC's  have  to  do  with  us? 
Many  may  know  it.  but  it  bears  repeat- 
ing. CFC's,  methyl  chloroform,  the 
halons  and  some  HCFC's  destroy  the 
ozone  layer  which  is  20  to  35  miles  up 
above  the  globe.  So  what?  What  do  we 
care  about  the  ozone  layer?  The  ozone 
layer  is  that  filter  which  takes  out  the 
ultraviclet  rays  from  the  sun  and  pre- 
vents those  ultraviolet  rays  from  de- 
scending not  only  on  the  human  popu- 
lation of  our  globe,  but  on  the  plant 
life  of  this  world  which  we  are  all 
riding  upon. 

Clearly,  permitting  the  continued 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer  permits 
these  increased  nunibcr  of  ultraviolet 
rays  and  the  intensity  of  them  to  come 
down  upon  our  earth,  increases  skin 
cancers  dramatically,  increases  the  in- 
cidence of  cataracts,  destroys  the 
immune  system  of  human  beings,  and 
radically  aiTects  plant  '.ife  in  our 
world. 

Unless  something  can  be  done  about 
this  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer, 
which  we  are  doing  pursuant  to  this 
legislation,  our  world  is  going  to  be  in 
very,  very  difficult  straits.  Incidental- 
ly, the  CFC's  also  contribute  to  be- 
tween 15  and  20  percent  of  the  global 
warming  wiiich  wc  are  also  concerned 
about.    The    two    great    international 


global  concerns  are  the  destruction  of 
the  ozone  layer,  and  the  warming  of 
our  globe. 

No  reputable  scientist  now  questions 
the  fact  that  the  chlorijie  loadings  in 
the  stratosphere  are  destroying  the 
ozone  layer.  That  has  been  debated, 
and  now  there  is  no  doubt  left. 

So  by  controlling  these  CFC's  and 
the  methyl  chloroform  and  the  halons 
we  are  getting  a  tooth  in  them.  We  are 
preventing  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer,  and  we  are  preventing  or 
reducing  the  warming  of  the  globe. 

So  this  is  a  good  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

This  amendment  freezes  and  phases 
out  the  production  of  methyl  chloro- 
form which  along  with  CFC's  and 
halons  is  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  protective  ozone  layer. 

This  amendment  freezes  production 
of  methyl  chloroform  at  1989  levels 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

And  it  phases  out  production  first  by 
50  percent  by  1996  and  then  complete- 
ly by  2000. 

It  is  modeled  after  a  proposal  that 
the  United  States  has  made  to  other 
nations.  A  proposal  to  strengthen  the 
Montreal  protocol— to  reduce  the 
threat  of  damage  to  the  protective 
ozone  layer  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  ozone  layer,  Mr.  President,  is 
needed  to  block  harmful  ultraviolet 
ray  which  cause  skin  cancer,  cataracts, 
and  even  death.  We  have  learned  that 
this  protective  layer  now  has  a  hole  10 
million  square  miles  large,  and  about 
70.000  feet  above  us.  We  have  also 
learned  that  CFC's.  halons  and  other 
ozone  depleting  substances  are  respon- 
sible for  the  depletion  of  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer. 

As  a  consequence,  many  countries  of 
the  world  signed  what  is  known  as  the 
Montreal  protocol.  The  protocol  calls 
for  a  50-percent  phaseout  of  CFC's  by 
the  year  2000.  Many  countries  are  now 
beginning  to  implement  the  protocol. 

By  every  account,  the  Montreal  pro- 
tocol was  a  bold  and  ground-breaking 
step.  For  the  first  time,  nations  of  the 
world  agreed  to  a  coordinated  assault 
on  a  global  envirormiental  threat— 
CFC's  and  the  destruction  of  the 
straospheric  ozone. 

But  we  now  know  that  the  Montreal 
protocol  did  not  go  far  enough.  We 
now  know  that  unless  we  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  all  ozone  deplet- 
ing substances— CFC's.  halons,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  methyl  chloroform,  and 
others— we  will  not  be  able  to  save  the 
stratospheric  ozone  from  destruction. 


Mr.  President,  in  August  of  last  year, 
the  United  Nations  Envirormient  Pro- 
gramme [UNEP]  issued  a  report  that 
confirmed  our  worst  fears.  The  report 
strongly  stated  the  need  to  control 
growth  and  use  of  all  ozone  depleting 
substances— including  methyl  chloro- 
form—if we  are  to  save  our  protective 
ozone  layer. 

The  report  made  several  noteworthy 
conclusions  that  are  relevant  to  this 
debate. 

First,  chlorine  loading  in  the  atmos- 
phere will  increase  the  risk  of  signifi- 
cant ozone  depletion  over  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  similar  to  that  occur- 
ring over  Antarctica  and  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Second,  chlorine  loading  is  at  a 
record  high— 3  parts  per  billion.  This 
may  not  seem  like  much,  but  2  parts 
per  billion  is  the  maximum  level  we 
can  allow  if  we  are  to  repair  the  Ant- 
arctic ozone  hole.  And  getting  to  this 
level  requires  that  we  control  addition- 
al substances  like  methyl  chlorine. 

Finally,  chlorine  loading  is  increas- 
ing and  will  continue  to  increase  for 
several  years.  Even  if  we  phase  out 
methyl  chloroform  by  the  year  2000. 
as  this  amendment  does,  chlorine 
levels  will  increase  to  3.5  parts  per  bil- 
lion. If  we  wait  until  2030,  chlorine 
levels  will  increase  to  3.9  parts  per  bil- 
lion—a 45-percent  increase  in  risks 
from  today's  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  and  produc- 
tion of  methyl  chloroform  is  signifi- 
cantly increasing  chlorine  levels  in  the 
atmosphere.  And  by  doing  so  it  is  de- 
stroying the  stratospheric  ozone. 
This  is  occurring  for  several  reasons. 
Methyl  chloroform  which  is  used  in 
solvents,  degreasers,  aerosals,  electron- 
ics and  other  products  is  currently 
produced  and  used  in  large  volumes. 
Worldwide,  over  1  Vi  billion  pounds  was 
produced  in  1988.  The  United  States 
produced  about  half  of  this  amount. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  this  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  all  CFC's  combined. 

Moreover,  methyl  chloroform— 
which  has  three  chlorine  atoms— is  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  the  ozone  layer 
because  of  its  chlorine.  Methyl  chloro- 
form contributes  13  percent  of  the 
chlorine  content  in  the  atmosphere. 
Four  times  more  than  CFC-113  or 
HCFC-22. 

However,  unlike  CFC's,  methyl  chlo- 
roform has  a  short  atmospheric  life. 
The  lifetime  of  methyl  chloroform  is 
only  6  to  7  years  compared  to  CFC's 
which  stay  around  for  60  to  120  years. 
The  short  atmospheric  lifetime  of 
methyl  chloroform  provides  us  with  a 
golden  opportunity. 

It  allows  us  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
chlorine  in  the  atmosphere  signifi- 
cantly faster  than  from  any  of  the 
CFC's. 

And  it  provides  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce— more  quickly— the 
amount  of  stratospheric  ozone  loss. 


In  fact,  EPA  has  concluded  that: 
A  phaseout  of  methyl  chloroform  would 
be   the  single   most   importAnt  source   for 
near-term  reductions  in  stratospheric  chlo- 
rine levels. 

EPA  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a 
phaseout  of  methyl  choloride  is: 

The  most  effective  means  of  limiting  In- 
creases in  peak  chlorine  concentrations  and 
in  achieving  significant  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  stratospheric  chlorine  concentra- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  near-term  bene- 
fits, there  are  some  significant  long- 
term  health  benefits  from  reducing 
and  eliminating  methyl  chloroform. 

By  reducing  chlorine  levels  and  re- 
storing the  stratospheric  protective 
ozone,  some  3.6  million  cases  of  non- 
melanoma  skin  cancer  in  the  United 
States  will  be  avoided  from  now 
through  the  year  2075. 

Again,  3.6  million  cases  of  skin 
cancer— this  is  the  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancer— in  the  United  States  alone  wUl 
be  avoided  from  now  until  the  year 
2075. 

Sixty-five  thousand  cancer  deaths 
will  be  avoided,  and  more  than  300,000 
cases  of  cataracts  will  be  avoided  from 
now  through  the  year  2075. 

According  to  EPA,  the  benefits  of 
phasing  out  methyl  chloroform  range 
from  $89  to  $348  billion,  to  the  year 
2075.  These  benefits  far  exceed  the 
costs  of  phasing  it  out,  estimated  by 
EPA  range  from  $42  to  $58  billion  for 
that  same  period  of  years. 

Finally,  this  amendment  is  not 
asking  us  to  do  the  impossible.  Both 
EPA  and  the  experts  on  the  Montreal 
protocol's  technical  review  panel  be- 
lieve that  reducing  or  eliminating 
methyl  chloroform  is  technically  feasi- 
ble. According  to  the  experts,  low- 
ozone  depleting  alternatives  are  avail- 
able for  all  end-users  of  methyl  chloro- 
form. 

Adding  methyl  chloroform  to  the 
list  of  ozone  depleting  substances  to  be 
phased  out  by  the  year  2000  therefore 
makes  good  sense.  Eliminating  methol 
chloroform  reduces  chlorine  levels  in 
the  atmosphere  more  quickly,  as  I 
said,  than  any  other  substamce. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  this  amendment.  Re- 
moving methyl  chloroform  as  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  chlorine  levels  in 
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the  atmosphere  is  a  necesary  step,  if  There  is  some  chlorine  in  the  atmos-  released  will  remain  in  the  atmosphere 

we  are  to  prevent  further  destruction  phere  from  natural  sources.  It  is  esti-  for  that  period  of  time, 

of   the   ozone   shield   which    protects  mated  that  background  chlorine  levels  The  best  atmospheric  scientists  from 

Earth  from  ultraviolet  radiation.  It  is  are  about  0.6  parts  per  billion.  By  the  around   the   globe   have   developed   a 

a  step  that  can  be  taken  within  the  1970's,  man's  activities  had  increased  model  which  projects  the  atmospheric 

timeframe    required    by    this    amend-  that  concentration  to  2.0  parts  per  bil-  chlorine  levels  that  will  result  from 

ment.  lion.  It  was  early  in  the  1970's  that  sci-  various  strategies.  As  I  said  a  moment 

The  amount  of  methyl  chloroform  entists  first  determined  that  the  CPCs  ago,  if  we  do  no  more  than  the  Mon- 
used  in  the  United  States  is  700  mil-  could  do  significant  damage  to  the  treal  protocol,  chlorine  levels  will  con- 
lion  pounds  per  year.  That  exceeds  the  ozone  shield.  Acting  on  this  scientific  tinue  to  increase  through  the  next 
use  of  all  of  the  chlorofluorocarbons  concern,  the  United  States  harmed  century  rising  to  levels  in  excess  of  12 
which  are  clearly  linked  to  ozone  de-  CFCs  as  a  propellant  in  aerosol  cans,  parts  per  billion, 
pletion.  But  emissions  from  other  sources  con-  It    appears    however,    that    we    can 

Methyl  chloroform  has  a  shorter  at-  tinued  to  grow  and  quickly  eroded  the  keep  the  peak  chlorine  loadings  under 

mospheric  life  than  the  CFCs.  Mole-  progress  that  had  been  made.  4  parts  per  billion  and  return  to  levels 

cule-for-molecule.   methyl  chloroform  The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  near  2  parts  per  billion— levels  which 

is.  therefore,  less  of  a  threat  than  the  impact  of  these  chemicals  on  the  strat-  existed  before  the  ozone  hole  was  dis- 

CFR's.  Nevertheless,  13  percent  of  the  ospheric  ozone  shield  was  discovered  covered— by  the  year  2075,  if  we  phase 

chlorine  in  the  atmosphere  is  contrib-  in   the   mid-1980s   as   a   hole   in   the  out  the  use  of  the  most  serious  ozone 

uted  by  methyl  chloroform  emissions  ozone  layer  over  the  Antarctic  during  depleting    chemicals    over    the    next 

at  current  levels.  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  that  decade. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  to  control  region.  The  hole  is  measured  as  a  50-  The  chemicals  which  must  be  elimi- 

methyl    chloroform,    production    and  percent  reduction  in  the  total  amount  nated  from  commerce  by  the  end  of 

emissions  may  increase  substantially,  of  ozone  between  the  Earth's  surface  the  next  decade  are  the  chlorofluoro- 

This  chemical  is  a  substitute  for  the  and  the  edge  of  the  atmosphere  over  a  carbons,  the  halons,  carbon  tetrachlo- 

CPC's  in  some  uses.  It  is  also  a  substi-  10  million  square  mile  area.  Ozone  de-  '"J^^  *^^^  methyl  chloroform.  In  addi- 

tute  for  some  of  the  organic  solvents  pletion   of   95   percent   occurs   in   the  t'O"-  the  so-called  HCFCjs,  which  may 

which  are   likely   to   be   regulated   as  upper  reaches  of  the  stratosphere  in  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  CFC  s  in  a 

hazardous   air   pollutants   under   title  these  annual  episodes.  transitional  period,  must  be  eliminated 

III  of  this  legislation.  A  dramatic  in-  By  the  time  the  ozone  hole  was  rec-  "V  the  year  2030. 

crease  in  emissions  of  methyl  chloro-  ognized  by  scientists  as  a  serious  phe-  Again,  if  we  take  these  steps,  we  can 

form  may  occur,  as  emissions  of  these  nomenon  began  to  form  when  chlorine  J.^'P't  the  peak  chlorine  loading  to  just 

other  substances  are  controlled.  levels  had  reached  about  2.7  parts  per  3.6  Parts  per  billion  and  we  can.  by  the 

Mr.  President,   it   is  clear  that  the  billion  in  the  atmosphere.  As  chlorine  ^t^v,        'f  h  k"J   to   chlorine   levels 

world  will  need  to  take  steps  beyond  levels   have   increased   over   the   past  which  existed  belore  the  ozone  hole 

the    Montreal    protocol,    if    the    thin  decade,  the  hole  has  generally  become  was  discovered,  that  is.  2  parts  per  bU- 

layer    of    ozone    which    protects    the  more  severe.  h""  ^f  "^"'fv,^     h  °f  °.i°"foon.^ 

Earth  from  ultraviolet  radiation  is  to  Discovery  of  the  ozone  hole  spurred  '^e  picture  by  the  end  of  the  1990  s  is 

be  preserved.  action   on   the   Montreal   Protocol   to  J"°^t  important  in  keepmg  the  peak 

As  we  all  now  understand,  various  Protect  the  Ozone  Layer.  The  protocol  loadings   down^    If   we   simply    freeze 

long-lived,  manmade  compounds  con-  freezes  worldwide   production   of   the  [^I'^^l.^fiTi^™,  ^5°^"^'';!°"  ^t?^^^^^ 

taining  chlorine   and   bromine   atoms  CFCs  at  1986  levels.  It  reduces  pro-  ^^e  peak  loading  will  clinib  to  3^9  part^ 

are  rising  high  into  the  stratosphere  duction  by  50  percent  by   1998.  The  f.T.Sv  t^Hr^h  r^.S,  hilw            ' 

where  they  are  broken  dowTi  by  the  protocol  also  freezes  production  of  the  Mr   PrLide't   I  ha^^^^ 

Sun's  radiation.  The  chlorine  and  bro-  halons    which    are    made    in    smaller  ;„„  f;,iT^J^r^r^/.K^  ,,Lv^,,e  JL^^^ 

.                    ,         .       jw-  .t-       w.v,v-        »w_--  ing  the  impact  of  the  various  elements 

mine  atoms  are  released  and  begin  a  quantities,  but  which  contain  bromine  ^j  ^j^^g  strategy  which   I   ask   unani- 

chemical  reaction  which  results  in  the  and  are  generally  thought  to  be  even  _„,.„     „„„.,„„?    u«     .^^i^t^r*     ;„     n,« 

....        ,                  ,,  .i...,..i.                 wij  mous    consent     be     printed     m     the 

destruction  of  ozone  molecules.  more  threatening  to  the  ozone  shield:  jif^ronn 

The  principal  culprits  in  this  threat  50   nations  have  signed   the  protocol  .^^^^^  ^^.       ^^  objection,  the  table 

to  our  atmosphere  are  the  chlofluoro-  and  it  went  into  force  on  January  1.  ^.^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^        j^^^^    .^    ^j^^ 

carbons   and    the    halons.    but    other  1989.  Record  as  follows- 

chemicals  inlcuding  carbon  tetrachlo-  The  protocol  was  a  significiant  ac-  '                   '             ,.         .., 

ride  and  methyl  chloroform  also  play  complishment  for  the  governments  of  jZTJfrhnin^^^.lJtVfTZ'r^^^^^^ 

,      _,„-,.     •      ,     .     ,                  J  •        •  .I.-     r         1        ,        ..    r^    r  ■*        11        »   i_  Levels  icfiolonne  in  parts  per  otUton  in  2075) 

a  role.  CFC  s  mclude  freon  used  in  air  this  fragile  planet.  But  it  will  not  be 

conditioning  and  refrigeration.  CFCs  enough.  Depletion  in  the  ozone  shield  '"°"^J!;^  ,c„p''°^     ,  >, '"tDooV"'^    '"     .n^s 

,              J  .       ,                       »         w  ,#1   .-.    J        •      1    J-         J      1   »•              CPCs  (50  percent  by  1998) 10.95 

are  also  used  to  clean  computer  chips  over  micllatitudes  including  depletion  year  2000  phaseout  of  CPCs  and 

and  as  foam  blowing  agents  in  every-  over    the    Northern    Hemisphere    has  halons                                                 8.30 

thing    from    home    insulation    to    the  been  discovered  since  the  protocol  was  Year  2000  phaseout  of  carbon  tetra- 

packages  which   keep   fast   food   hot.  signed.  And  chlorine  levels  continue  to       chloride 5.38 

The  halons  are  used  principally  in  fire  increase.  Year  2000  phaseout  of  methyl  chlo- 

extinguishers.  Methyl  chloroform  is  a  The  ozone  hole  was  discovered  when       roform 3.02 

solvent  used  in  a  variety  of  commercial  chlorine  levels  reached  approximately    Year  2030  phasehout  of  HCFC's 2.29 

and  industrial  uses,  primarily  to  clean  2.7  parts  per  billion.  We  are  now  ap-  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  phase- 
metals  in  manufacturing.  preaching  3  parts  per  billion.  If  no  fur-  out  required  by  this  amendment  can 
The  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  is  crit-  ther  steps  beyond  the  protocol  are  be  achieved.  Methyl  chloroform  has  a 
ical  to  life  on  Earth.  It  reduces  ultra-  taken,  chlorine  levels  will  continue  to  variety  of  uses,  but  in  no  case  is  it  the 
violet-B  radiation  which  would  other-  increase  dramatically  reaching  more  dominant  chemical  in  the  market  for 
wise  reach  the  Earth's  surface.  This  than  12  parts  per  billion  by  the  end  of  any  particular  use.  There  are  substi- 
radiation  causes  human  skin  cancer  the  next  century.  tutes.  A  study  published  last  summer 
and  cataracts.  It  will  also  damage  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  along  time  indicated  that  a  90-  to  95-percent 
crops  and  may  destroy  the  minute  life  before  this  problem  is  corrected,  no  phaseout  over  the  next  decade  is  a  re- 
forms  at    the   surface   of    the   ocean  matter  what  we  do.  The  CFCs  have  alistic  goal. 

which    are    the    foundation    for    the  atmospheric    lifetimes    of    60    to    120  We  may  hear  during  the  debate  on 

marine  food  chain.  years.  CFCs  which  we  have  already  this  amendment  about  the  plight  of 
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the  many  businesses  which  depend  on 
methyl  chloroform  in  the  formulation 
of  specific  products  or  in  manufactur- 
ing applications.  I  am  more  than  sym- 
pathetic with  the  concerns  that  will  be 
expressed.  I  have  met  with  constitu- 
ents from  my  own  State  on  this  sub- 
ject and  have  learned  that  methyl 
chloroform  is  an  essential  element  of 
some  products  manufactured  by  Min- 
nesota-based companies. 

I  do  have  the  jobs  which  depend  on 
those  products  in  mind  as  we  debate 
the  Clean  Air  Act  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless.  I  believe 
that  substitutes  for  all  the  uses  of  this 
chemical  can  be  developed  and  that 
the  pressure  of  a  definite  phaseout 
date  will  speed  the  research  on  these 
substitutes. 

We  have  been  too  often  surprised  by 
the  impact  of  these  chemicals  on  the 
ozone  shield  and  on  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate system.  The  ozone  hole  was  not 
expected.  The  ozone  depletion  over 
the  midlatitudes  came  sooner  and  is 
deeper  than  was  predicted.  We  must 
not  be  slow  to  respond  to  this  threat. 

Ultraviolet  radiation  has  several  ef- 
fects at  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  It 
causes  skin  cancer  and  cataracts  in 
humans.  It  may  also  suppress  the 
human  immune  system.  It  damages 
crops:  cotton,  peas,  beans,  melons,  cab- 
bage, and  loblolly  pines,  and  may 
interfere  with  the  production  of 
micro-organisms  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  which  are  the  beginning  of  the 
food  chain. 

Each  1 -percent  decrease  in  the  ozone 
leads  to  a  3-  to  6-percent  increase  in 
skin  cancer.  Ozone  reductions  in  lati- 
tudes above  North  America  have  al- 
ready been  measured  in  the  3-  to  6- 
percent  range. 

If  we  do  nothing  beyond  the  proto- 
col, between  now  and  the  year  2075, 
increased  ultraviolet  radiation  will 
cause  an  additional  5.1  million  nonme- 
lanoma  skin  cancers— causing  81,000 
deaths— 46,000  melanoma  skin  can- 
cers—causing 11,000  deaths— and 
876,000  additional  cataract  cases  in  the 
U.S.  population  alone.  And  the  im- 
pacts are  global. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  offering  this 
most  important  amendment.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  measure  and 
the  limitation  on  the  production  of 
HCFC's  which  is  to  be  offered  later  in 
this  debate  as  necessary  steps  to  com- 
plete our  ozone  protection  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kenniby  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2031 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990-91 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Republican 
leader.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  3792.  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3792)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3792. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  observe  that  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  debate  on  this  bill  is 
limited  to  1  hour  with  the  time  being 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  stands  ready 
to  approve  the  fiscal  year  1990-91  For- 
eign Relations  authorization  bill.  This 
bill  contains  necessary  authorization 
of  activities  of  the  State  Department. 
USIA.  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  This  bill  also  contains 
sanctions  against  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  getting  to 
this  point  has  been  a  rather  labored 
process.  In  view  of  the  somewhat  ardu- 
ous path  that  leads  to  this  moment.  I 
thought  that  some  brief  background 
would  be  appropriate. 

The  bill  currently  before  the  Senate 
is  not  the  House-Senate  conference 
report.  House  Report  101-343.  that 
the  Senate  approved  on  November  16. 
1989.  That  conference  report  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  because  he  ob- 
jected to  the  Moynihan  provision, 
which  prohibited  the  diversion  of 
funds  for  purposes  for  which  U.S.  as- 
sistance is  prohibited.  I  deeply  regret 


this  veto  of  a  provision  which  simply 
would  require  the  executive  branch  to 
obey  the  law.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
President's  veto  does  not  constitute 
his  approval  of  Iran-contra  type  activi- 
ties or  an  intention  to  undertake  such 
activities. 

Recognizing  that  the  votes  were  not 
there  to  override  the  veto,  the  House 
introduced,  following  the  veto,  a  new 
bill.  H.R.  3792.  which  did  not  conUin 
the  Moynihan  provision.  The  Presi- 
dent pinpointed  this  provision  as  the 
sole  reason  he  felt  compelled  to  veto 
the  conference  report.  The  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate.  H.R.  3792 
does  not  contain  the  Moynihan  provi- 
sion. Otherwise,  it  is  identical  to  the 
conference  report  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  last  November. 

Insofar  as  this  bill  is  identical  to  the 
H.R.  1487.  except  for  the  Moynihan 
provision,  the  conference  report  lan- 
guage for  H.R.  1487.  along  with  the 
statement  of  managers  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  that  bill  shall  consti- 
tute the  legislative  history  of  this  bill. 
In  implementing  this  legislation  I 
expect  the  administration  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  legislative  history  of  H.R. 
1487.  as  if  that  bill  had  been  enacted. 
In  this  connection.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  conference  repwrt  lan- 
guage on  Prime  Minister  Bhutto's  As- 
sociation of  Democratic  Nations  and 
the  call  of  the  report  for  support  for 
the  related  work  of  the  Committee  for 
a  Community  of  Democracies-USA 
[CCD-USA].  Indeed,  recent  develop- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  make  this 
proposal  ever  more  timely. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  bill  con- 
tains sanctions  against  the  People's 
Republic  of  China— a  long  overdue  re- 
sponse to  the  brutal  repression  of  the 
prodemocracy  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent assured  the  conferees  last  year 
that  he  would  accept  the  language  in 
this  bill. 

These  sanctions  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  not  resume  rela- 
tions at  the  level  that  existed  before 
the  June  crackdown,  much  less  devel- 
op ties  further,  unless  there  is  a  signif- 
icant improvement  in  the  political  and 
human  rights  situation  in  China  and 
Tibet. 

The  President's  need  to  retain  flexi- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
is  acknowledged  in  this  bill.  It  provides 
two  separate  conditions  under  which 
the  President  may  terminate  one  or 
more  of  the  suspensions:  First,  that  he 
report  to  the  Congress  that  the  PRC 
Government  has  made  progress  on  a 
program  of  political  reform;  or. 
second,  that  he  deems  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  take  such  action. 

However.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
my  own  views  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  responded  positively  to  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  improve  relations. 
The  Chinese  continue  to  arrest  and 
detain  thousands  of  democracy  pro- 
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testers.  They  continue  to  impose  mar- 
tial law  in  Tibet.  They  continue  to 
place  constraints  on  Hong  Kong's  po- 
litical system  as  the  territory  moves 
toward  reversion  to  China.  And  they 
continue  to  arm  the  Khmer  Rouge  in 
Cambodia.  The  President  has  held  out 
his  hand  to  China's  leaders  and  they 
have  slapped  it  down. 

In  passing  this  bill  today  we  send  a 
strong  message  of  Congress'  and  the 
American  public's  continuing  concern 
about  events  in  China.  It  may  not  be 
the  last  message  that  Congress  has  to 
send. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  the  East 
European  revolutions  of  the  fall  of 
1989  may  make  some  provisions  of  this 
legislation  obsolete  and  will  require  us 
to  address  other  State  Department 
issues  in  an  expedited  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, our  new  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  requires  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  office  space  for  our  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow  and  the  opening  of  new 
consulates  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Most 
of  this  new  activity  is  of  an  unclassi- 
fied nature,  that  is  visa  and  economic 
work,  and  could  be  done  in  our  unfin- 
ished new  chancery.  Therefore,  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  spending  over  $500 
million  to  tear  dowTi  the  existing 
building  and  starting  over.  It  would  be 
far  cheaper  to  build  a  new,  smaller, 
classified  facility  and  to  use  the  exist- 
ing building  for  our  burgeoning  un- 
classified work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  any  matter,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  today  in  presenting  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  H.R.  3792, 
which  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991. 

As  Senator  Pell  has  indicated,  this 
legislation  is  identical  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1487  with  one  im- 
portant exception.  Senators  may  recall 
that  the  conference  report  accompa- 
nying H.R.  1487  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  16  of  last  year. 
That  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  and  this  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions when  Senator  Pell  and  I  must 
agree  to  disagree  agreeably. 

The  President  was  right  in  vetoing  it 
because  of  the  so-called  Moynihan 
amendment,  which  in  effect  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  executive  branch 
officials  to  carry  out  certain  foreign 
policies.  It  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  in- 
trusion upon  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  the  President  issued 
that  veto,  a  bill  identical  to  the  confer- 
ence report  excluding  the  controver- 
sial   Moynihan    provision    was    intro- 


duced and  passed  by  the  House,  and 
that  is  the  bill,  H.R.  3792,  that  is 
before  us  now. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  authorization  bill. 
Senate  bill  1160,  was  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  July  21.  We  consid- 
ered that  bill  for  5  or  6  days,  as  I 
recall.  It  was  sort  of  like  a  root  canal, 
working  through  all  the  amendments 
offered  by  Senators.  But  after  5  or  6 
days  of  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  substitution  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  for  the  House-passed  version,  H.R. 
1487,  it  went  back  to  the  House. 

Now.  I  regret  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  is  not  as  good  as  the 
State  authorization  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  July.  That  was  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  Many  excellent 
provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
were  dropped  in  conference  without  so 
much  as  even  one  word  of  discussion, 
which  was  a  unique  experience  for  me 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  conferences 
between  the  House  and  Senate. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  know  well  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
even  go  to  conference  until  October  5. 
House  Democratic  Members  apparent- 
ly delayed  action  hoping  to  pressure 
the  Senate  into  dropping  a  number  of 
provisions  that  they  had  asserted  were 
nongermane  under  the  House  rules. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  does  not  oper- 
ate under  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  am  thankful 
for  that.  The  purpose  of  a  conference 
always  is  to  harmonize  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  legislation,  not  to 
arbitrarily  eliminate  the  Senate.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

I.  like  every  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  I  am 
bound  to  observe  that  they  were  arbi- 
trary and  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  they  were. 

In  any  case,  we  finally  did  get  to  a 
conference  in  October,  and  the  confer- 
ees on  the  House  side  took  the  inter- 
esting position  that  they  would  not 
even  consider  more  than  50  provisions 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill.  They  said. 
No  way;  we  are  not  even  going  to  con- 
sider them.  " 

Some  of  these  sections  fell  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  committees  other 
than  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  approximately  30  of  them 
were  solely  within  the  purview  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Republican  Senate  conferees 
took  the  position  that  all  Senate  provi- 
sions should  be  conferenced,  but  we 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.  And  our  Senate  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  decided  that  the  best 
strategy  was  to  yield  on  all  of  these  50 
items.  I  regret  that  they  came  to  that 
conclusion,  but  I  can  understand  it. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  this  massive  re- 
treat and  I  hope  all  Senators  will  un- 


derstand that  some  of  us  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  Senate  provisions. 

All  that  aside,  H.R.  3792,  which  is  at 
the  desk  now  pending,  does  represent 
fulfillment  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  its  responsibility 
to  authorize  State  Department  oper- 
ations for  the  current  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Even  more  important, 
it  includes  many  excellent  substanta- 
tive  provisions  addressing  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  State  Department 
management  issues. 

SANCTIONS  AGAINST  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  bill  before  us  today  includes 
wide-ranging  sanctions  against  the 
Communist  Chinese  regime  responsi- 
ble for  slaughtering  thousands  of  its 
own  citizens  last  June  for  the  simple 
crime  of  advocating  and  pleading  for 
freedom.  That  is  all  they  did.  And 
many,  many,  many  young  people  were 
slaughtered. 

These  sanctions  are  among  the  most 
important,  if  they  are  not  the  most 
important,  provisions  of  this  bill.  They 
are  found  under  title  9  which  provides 
for  a  suspension  of  United  States  pro- 
grams for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  means  Red  China,  Com- 
munist China,  brutal  China,  as  we  all 
recall  that  week  last  June  in  Tianan- 
men Square. 

Americans  watched  in  horror  last 
June  as  so  many  young  people  and 
other  citizens  were  massacred  by  the 
Communist  regime  just  because  they 
were  pleading  for  freedom.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  long  remember 
that  one  Chinese  young  man  standing 
down  an  entire  column  of  tanks  dis- 
patched to  massacre  those  demon- 
strating for  freedom.  Certainly  it  is  in- 
delible in  my  memory,  and  I  think  it  is 
with  countless  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  massive 
crackdown  in  Communist  China  last 
June,  the  situation  there,  as  Senator 
Pell  has  eloquently  said,  has  contin- 
ued to  deteriorate.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, after  having  killed  thou- 
sands of  pro-democracy  demonstra- 
tors, has  engaged  in  a  systematic  cam- 
paign to  imprison  and  intimidate  thou- 
sands of  others.  In  response  to  the 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square,  Presi- 
dent Bush  did  mandate  some  initial 
sanctions,  but  the  subsequent  actions 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  re- 
quires that  these  initial  actions  be  re- 
inforced with  congressionally  endorsed 
sanctions  against  the  Government  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  Senate  passed  such  sanctions 
during  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  last  July 
as  a  part  of  the  Mitchell-Dole  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  provided  for  wide- 
ranging  and  comprehensive  sanctions 
aimed  at  limiting  U.S.  support  for  the 
Communist  Chinese  regime,  and  title  9 
of  the  legislation  before  us  today,  I 


emphasize,  closely  follows  the  wording 
and  the  intent  of  that  amendment. 

THE  MOYNIHAN  PROVISION 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  item 
of  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  considered  last  year  was  the 
so-called  Moynihan  provision.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
authorization  bill  last  year  over  that 
provision  and  I  was  doubly  pleased  to 
see  the  House  of  Representatives  drop 
that  provision  from  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

The  Moynihan  provision  represents 
just  another  attempt  in  many  to  bash 
President  Reagan  and  Ollie  North  for 
the  so-called  Iran-Contra  affair.  But 
the  effect  of  the  provision  would  be 
beyond  mere  politics— it  would  severe- 
ly hamper  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  by  effective- 
ly making  it  a  crime  for  any  executive 
branch  official  to  lend  assistance  in 
any  fashion  to  promote  foreign  policy 
goals  for  which  U.S.  funding  is  prohib- 
ited. 

Great  effort  was  undertaken  during 
the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
State  authorization  bill  last  year  to 
produce  some  kind  of  compromise  on 
this  provision.  Numerous  discussions 
were  held  between  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  representa- 
tives of  the  administration.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  talks  proved  unable  to 
produce  a  compromise  which  would 
address  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  without  infringing 
upon  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

PLC  TERRORISM 

Mr.  President,  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  and  its  offshoot  ter- 
rorist groups,  for  whose  actions  the 
PLO  is  directly  responsible,  has  victim- 
ized American  citizens.  It  has  given 
the  nod  of  its  head  for  the  kidnaping, 
injuring,  and  hijacking  of  our  constitu- 
ents—of innocent  Americans. 

Despite  the  grisly,  anti-American 
record  of  the  PLO,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  now  conducting  face  to  face 
negotiations  with  these  terrorists.  I 
said  at  the  time  these  negotiations 
started,  and  I  say  again— it  is  a  mis- 
take to  negotiate  with  terrorists. 

Terrorism  is  nurtured  on  the  belief 
that  violence  against  innocent  men 
and  women  and  children  can,  over 
time,  produce  tangible  political  re- 
sults. By  initiating  negotiations  with 
the  PLO,  the  State  Department  gave 
this  terrorist  organization  such  a  tan- 
gible political  result. 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  that  over  the 
long  run,  terrorism  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  State  Department's  recognition 
of  the  PLO,  and  acceptance  of  this  ter- 
rorist group  as  a  legitimate  player  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  PLO  claims  it  is  "the  sole  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people."  It  has  conducted  a  campaign 
for  decades  now  to  force  acceptance  of 
this  claim,  using  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 


the  complicity  of  the  United  Nations 
and  now,  the  words  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State. 

But  in  fact,  Arafat  and  his  band  of 
terrorists  represent  no  one  but  them- 
selves. He  and  his  cronies  have  not 
lived  in  Israel  or  Israel's  administered 
territories  since  1948.  Their  initial  goal 
is  to  supplant  the  traditional  Arab 
social,  economic  and  political  structure 
in  Israel's  territories,  and  then,  de- 
stroy Israel  itself. 

It  has  been  reported  that  during  the 
uprising  in  Israel's  territories,  more 
Arabs  have  been  killed  by  fellow  Arabs 
than  Jews  have  been  killed  by  Arabs. 
That  is  because  the  PLO  can  only 
compel  adherence  to  its  dictates 
through  force  and  intimidation.  If  the 
events  in  the  territories  are  any  guide, 
legitimization  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  PLO  will  only  snuff  out 
and  not  enhance  Palestinian  economic, 
political,  and  social  rights. 

This  legislation  includes  three  provi- 
sions which  address  the  PLO  cam- 
paign to  legitimize  itself  through  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  the  United 
Nations. 

As  my  colleagues  recall.  State  De- 
partment negotiations  with  the  PLO 
commenced  on  the  basis  of  a  commit- 
ment made  by  Yasser  Arafat  in  De- 
cember 1988.  that  the  PLO  renounces 
terrorism,  recognizes  Israel,  and  ac- 
cepts United  Nations  Resolutions  242 
and  338.  ^ 

Of  course,  the  PLO  has  not  abided 
by  Arafat's  commitments.  PLO  terror- 
ism continues  under  the  guise  of  PLO 
member  groups  for  which  the  State 
Department  has  decided  not  to  hold 
Arafat  responsible. 

Title  VIII  of  this  legislation  will 
measure  PLO  compliance  with  Ara- 
fat's commitment.  It  combines  two 
pieces  of  legislation  introduced  in  the 
Senate  early  last  year. 

One  is  Senate  Resolution  97,  which  I 
introduced  with  25  cosponsors.  As  part 
of  this  title,  it  requires  the  State  De- 
partment to  inquire  in  its  talks  with 
the  PLO  about  14  specific  reported 
PLO  terrorist  activities  conducted 
after  the  Arafat's  commitment  to  re- 
nounce terrorism.  It  also  requires  the 
State  Department  to  report  back  to 
Congress  on  any  response  given  by  the 
PLO  in  regards  to  these  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. 

The  other  bill  folded  into  title  VIII 
is  S.  473,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Mack  and  Lieberman.  I  am 
proud  to  be  1  of  30  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  As  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion, it  provides  a  framework  for  moni- 
toring PLO  compliance  with  Arafat's 
commitment,  and  a  mechanism  for 
making  public  the  PLO  record  in 
regard  to  Arafat's  commitment. 

If  the  State  Department  erred  in 
recognizing  the  PLO.  the  way  it  has 
conducted  its  negotiations  with  this 
terrorist  organization  indicates  a  cal- 
lous    disregard     for     past     terrorism 


against  Americans.  Last  spring,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  diplo- 
matic process  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
State  Department  commenced  negoti- 
ations with  Salah  Khalaf— otherwise 
known  as  Abu  lyad. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  found  out  that 
we  were  treating  this  man  as  a  legiti- 
mate diplomat,  when  in  fact  he  is 
widely  believed  to  have  personaUy  or- 
dered the  brutal  killing  of  two  U.S. 
diplomats.  Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and 
George  Moore  in  Khartoum.  Sudan, 
on  March  2,  1973. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
on  July  14,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  cut  off  funds  for  ne- 
gotiations with  any  representative  of 
the  PLO  "unless  and  until  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  Congress  that  he  has 
determined  that  the  representative  did 
not  directly  participate  in,  or  conspire 
in,  or  was  an  accessory  to  the  planning 
or  execution  of  a  terrorist  activity 
which  resulted  in  the  death,  injury  or 
kidnapping  of  an  American  citizen." 

After  days  of  heavy  lobbying  by 
high-level  administration  officials,  this 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  In  its  place,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  which  is  now 
section  108  of  H.R.  3792.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  off  funds  for  "the  con- 
duct of  the  current  dialog  on  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  with  any 
representative  of  the  PLO  if  the  Presi- 
dent knows  of  and  advises  the  Con- 
gress that  that  representative  directly 
participated  in "  a  terrorist  activity 
against  an  American. 

I  voted  against  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  the  President 
ever  to  report  what  he  knows  to  Con- 
grress.  Indeed,  I  doubt  any  President 
would  ever  unilaterally  and  voluntari- 
ly choose  to  cut  off  his  own  funds  by 
reporting  to  Congress. 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
report  to  the  Senate  on  what  the  Gov- 
eniment  knows  about  the  role  of  Abu 
lyad  and  other  PLO  terrorists  in  at- 
tacks on  Americans.  But  in  light  of  the 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  the  State 
Department  bureaucracy  for  the  diplo- 
matic process  in  the  Middle  East,  I  am 
not  optimistic. 

Section  414  addresses  efforts  by  the 
PLO  to  legitimize  itself  using  the 
United  Nations.  Last  spring,  the  PLO. 
claiming  to  represent  a  "State  of  Pal- 
estine"  undertook  an  effort  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation as  a  member  state.  Last  Novem- 
ber, the  PLO  undertook  an  effort  in 
the  United  Nations  to  change  its  desig- 
nation from  an  "observer  organiza- 
tion" to  that  of  an  "observer  state." 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Internation- 
al Organizations,  John  Bolton,  the 
United  States  successfully  prevented 
the  PLO  from  gaining  membership  as 
a  state  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
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tion  and  from  having  its  designation  in 
the  United  Nations  changed. 

To  support  Secretary  Bolton's  ef- 
forts and  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  is  not  put  in  the  position  of 
lending  financial  support  to  any  move 
by  the  United  Nations  or  any  affili- 
ated agencies  to  accord  the  PLO  state 
status,  section  414  prohibits  future 
U.S.  funding  of  the  United  Nations  or 
any  specialized  agency  thereof  which 
accords  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization the  same  standing  as  member 
states. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  observation 
concerning  the  PLO.  Today,  the  PLO 
is  trying  to  convince  America  that  it  is 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Arab  people  at  the  same  time  it  is 
forcing  itself  upon  the  Arab  residents 
of  Israel's  administered  territories. 

It  has  killed  Palestinian  Arabs  who 
have  dared  to  opt  for  peace  rather 
than  the  radical,  ultimately  destruc- 
tive agenda  of  the  PLO.  The  PLO  in- 
sists over  and  over  again  that  peace 
between  all  people  in  Israel  is  impossi- 
ble until  Israel  hands  to  the  PLO  all  of 
its  demands. 

The  PLO  hopes  that  by  holding  out 
the  promise  of  peace,  people  will 
ignore  the  true  nature  of  the  PLO.  its 
crimes  and  its  goals,  and  rather  accept 
its  rationalizations. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  process 
of  diplomacy  moving  along,  the  State 
Department  has  decided  to  forgive  the 
PLO  for  its  past  crimes  against  Ameri- 
cans and  ignore  its  continuing  trans- 
gressions. The  major  media  has  done 
its  best  to  spread  and  promote  PLO  ra- 
tionalizations for  these  crimes  and 
transgressions. 

Unfortunately,  history  has  shown 
that  this  is  the  path  to  disaster.  The 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  can 
only  be  served  by  recognizing  the  PLO 
for  what  it  is— a  terrorist  organization 
bent  on  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
Israel  and  destruction  of  United  States 
influence  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  the  extent  the  facts  regarding 
the  true  nature  of  the  PLO  and  its  ac- 
tivities continue  to  be  ignored  by  our 
policymakers,  hope  for  long-term 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East 
is  diminished,  not  enhanced. 

TV  MARTI  AND  OTHER  USIA  AND  VGA  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  legislation  contain  authorizations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
[USIA],  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Voice  of  America 
tVOA],  Television  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  [TV  Marti],  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  [BIB]. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
provisions  of  these  titles  are  found 
under  part  D  of  title  II— providing  the 
authority  for  USIA  television  broad- 
casting to  Cuba. 

Many  Senators  are  aware  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  met  Radio  Marti  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  the  enslaved  people 
of  Cuba  with  an  alternate  source  of  in- 


formation from  the  propaganda  shov- 
eled out  by  Fidel  Castro.  Television 
programming  or  TV  Marti  is  a  logical 
extention  of  the  highly  successful 
Radio  Marti. 

Although  TV  Marti  enjoys  broad 
support  in  Congress,  there  were  signif- 
icant differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  upon  a  compro- 
mise provision  that  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  provides  the 
USIA  with  the  authority  necessary  to 
move  forward  with  this  important  ini- 
tiative. 

The  conferees  likewise  agreed  upon 
an  authorization  of  $16  million  for 
both  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  in 
order  to  get  this  program  underway. 
The  provisions  provided  for  in  the  con- 
ference report  are  also  found  in  the 
legislation  before  us  this  afternoon. 

All  told,  title  II  of  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes $960  million  for  USIA  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  Of  the  $960  million, 
$69  million  is  authorized  for  an  impor- 
tant VOA  radio  construction  program. 
Our  current  VOA  facilities  are  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete,  as  a  number  of  our 
transmitters  are  decades  old.  This  au- 
thorization will  permit  VOA  to  move 
forward  with  the  construction  of  im- 
portant transmitter  sites  in  Thailand 
and  Morocco. 

These  sites  will  permit  VOA  to 
extend  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
broadcasts  throughout  the  world. 
They  will  also  enhance  our  capacity  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  jamming.  In 
view  of  budgetary  constraints,  this  leg- 
islation retains  a  provision  offered  by 
Senator  Pressler  that  provides  VOA 
with  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  radio  construction  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  This  authority  will 
permit  VOA  to  move  forward  with  this 
program  immediately,  and  will  avoid 
costly  delays  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts. 

In  recognition  of  the  broad  biparti- 
san concern  for  the  people  of  the 
Tibet,  who  live  under  occupation  by 
the  brutal  Communist  Chinese  regime, 
the  conference  report  requires  VOA  to 
establish  a  Tibetan  language  service 
that  provides  daily  broadcasts  into 
Tibet.  The  provision  requires  that 
VOA  establish  a  Tibetan  service 
within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  that  they  provide  a  full 
report  to  Congress  by  the  end  of  1990. 
I  understand  that  VOA  has  already 
begun  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
Tibetan  language  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  also  lifts  a 
number  of  the  restrictions  on  USIA's 
Television  and  Film  Services.  Senators 
may  recall  that  there  was  broad  con- 
cern in  the  Senate  with  USIA's  previ- 
ous claims  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Film  and  Television  Service.  I 
shared  a  number  of  those  concerns. 

This  legislation  provides  the  neces- 
sary authorities  to  the  Director  of 
USIA  to  acquire,  produce,  and  broad- 


cast television  programs.  However,  the 
agreement  also  specifies  the  types  of 
programs  that  may  be  broadcast  over 
the  service. 

Overall,  the  legislation  authorizes 
$31  million  for  USIA's  Film  and  Tele- 
vision Service.  Out  of  the  $31  million 
authorization,  the  legislation  includes 
a  House  provision  placing  a  $12  million 
cap  on  those  programs  formerly  com- 
prising the  WorldNet  daily  service.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  cap  applies 
solely  to  the  daily  service  as  described 
in  section  207  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Report  101-17. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  contains  a 
number  of  line-item  authorizations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Affairs.  In  my  view,  a  number  of 
these  line-item  authorizations  are  un- 
necessary. The  report  additionally  re- 
names the  Office  of  Private  Sector 
Programs  as  the  Office  of  Citizens  Ex- 
changes. The  Office  of  Citizens  Ex- 
changes will  appropriately  be  located 
within  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  and  will  receive  its 
funding  for  program  activities  from 
the  salaries  and  expenses  account  of 
that  Bureau. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  provides  authori- 
zation for  activities  of  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  provision  of  this 
title  is  included  in  section  301,  where 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  a 
radio  transmitter  site  in  Israel  is  pro- 
vided for.  This  transmitter  will  facili- 
tate broadcasting  into  the  Central 
Asian  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  population. 

In  its  original  legislation,  the  House 
provided  full  authorization  for  the 
transmitter.  However,  the  draft  bill 
provided  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  did  not  provide  1  cent  for 
this  important  public  diplomacy 
effort. 

During  markup  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  offered  a  conunit- 
tee  amendment  to  restore  the  full  $194 
million  request  for  the  BIB  transmit- 
ter. That  amendment  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  committee. 

Since  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills  authorized  $194  million 
for  the  BIB  transmitter,  I  expected 
this  would  not  be  an  issue  for  discus- 
sion in  the  conference.  All  the  docu- 
ments that  I  received  prior  to  the  day 
of  the  conference  indicated  that  this 
was  not  an  issue  of  contention. 

Yet  on  the  last  day  of  the  confer- 
ence, a  funding  table  was  circulated 
that  reduced  the  authorization  level 
for  fiscal  year  1990  to  $183.5  million. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  authoriza- 
tion level  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
conference,  it  remained  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  is  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. 


This  was  not  the  only  surprise  with 
regard  to  funding  levels.  Although 
both  the  House  and  Senate  approved 
$16,932,000  for  the  Asia  Foundation  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  proposed  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  Mr.  President,  this 
massive  increase  in  funding  was  never 
discussed  with  me  or  any  of  my  staff 
prior  to  the  day  of  the  conference.  In 
my  opinion,  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  conference.  It  is  totally  unjustified 
and  in  my  view  irresponsible. 

The  authorization  for  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  account  was 
likewise  beyond  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference. The  authorization  approved 
by  the  conference  was  more  than  $11 
million  higher  than  the  level  approved 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
Again,  the  figure  before  the  conferees 
seemed  to  appear  out  of  nowhere  on 
the  day  of  the  conference  with  no 
prior  consulations. 

Mr.  President,  another  important 
issue  addressed  in  this  bill  concerns 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Public  Diplomacy.  Despite  efforts  to 
alter  the  status  of  this  Commission, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee during  markup  on  this  bill  adopted 
an  amendment  to  restore  the  biparti- 
san nature  of  the  Commission.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  report  language  accom- 
panying the  Senate  bill  did  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  committee's  action 
on  restoring  the  Commission. 

The  legislative  history  on  this 
matter  should  be  made  clear.  The  con- 
ference report  restores  the  U.S.  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
and  ensures  that  those  currently  serv- 
ing on  the  Commission  may  remain  to 
serve  out  the  full  remainder  of  the 
terms  to  which  they  were  originally 
appointed.  The  legislative  language  in 
this  bill  is  clear  on  that  point. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

As  a  general  rule,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  particularly  at  the  senior 
levels,  is  conducted  for  the  most  part 
by  males  who  attended  Ivy  League  in- 
stitutions. This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice be  opened  so  as  to  reflect  better 
the  diversity  of  the  American  citizen- 
ry, and  I  applaud  new  efforts  in  this 
regard  in  the  conference  report. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
Foreign  Service  elitism  has  a  second, 
but  highly  significant,  impact  on  em- 
ployes of  foreign  affairs  agencies  who 
are  GS  employees.  Denied  the  chance 
to  compete  and  win  the  highest  jobs, 
GS  employees  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  most  definitely  treated  as 
second  class.  After  resisting  the  law, 
the  State  Department  has,  at  last,  ap- 
pointed an  ombudsman  for  GS  em- 
ployees. Congress  expects  this  to  be  an 
influential  position,  and  encourages 
the  State  Department  to  staff  that 
office  fully. 


Some  employees  are  even  less  than 
second  class.  They  lack  the  career 
rights  that  GS  and  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers have.  One  such  group  is  classi- 
fied GG  and  works  at  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  these 
people  should  immediately  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  become  GS  em- 
ployees. This  seems  only  fair,  and 
would  assist  in  remedying  the  hiring 
difficulties  chronically  facing  the  U.S. 
Mission.  I  urge  the  State  Department 
to  study  this  option  thoroughly  and 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  many  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  regarding  personnel 
issues,  section  142  is  a  reform  essential 
to  America's  national  security.  It  pre- 
vents agents  of  foreign  countries  from 
serving  as  so-called  public  members  of 
Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards. 
After  offering  this  suggestion  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  prohibition 
has  survived  the  torturous  conference 
process  and  is  in  the  legislation  before 
us  this  afternoon. 

Section  144,  I  believe,  could  be  sub- 
ject to  abuse.  It  provides  for  a  new- 
program  of  visiting  scholars  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute.  Abuse,  to 
this  Senator,  would  be  the  consistent 
selection  of  participants  representing 
either  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment or  scholars  and  experts  asso- 
ciated solely  with  one  political  philoso- 
phy. If  this  program  is  in  fact  needed, 
the  best  people  ought  to  be  selected 
from  throughout  the  country.  Until 
the  Foreign  Service  becomes  more  rep- 
resentative, it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  a  wide  range  of  people. 

In  an  amendment  to  section  1202  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  para- 
graph (c)(1).  provided  for  in  section 
149  of  this  bill,  it  is  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  that  this  provision  not  be 
considered  to  have  exclusive  applica- 
bility. The  language,  more  properly, 
would  have  read: 

Students  enrolled  full-time  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  those  from 
groups  which  are  underrepresented  *  *  * 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  interns  in  programs 
under  this  chapter. 

Later  in  the  same  paragraph,  the 
legislation  states  that  the  first  and 
second  internships  can  be  with  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  have  mixed  feelings 
on  this,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is 
almost  always  useful  for  State  Depart- 
ment employees  to  learn  about  Con- 
gress firsthand,  and  I  suspect  the  re- 
verse is  also  the  case. 

However,  since  the  purpose  of  a  For- 
eign Service  internship  is  to  lead  to 
greater  familiarity  with  career  service 
in  international  affairs,  I  would  hope 
that  such  congressional  details  be  used 
sparingly. 

Section  153  of  the  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  it  gives  me  a  real  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  it  has  survived.  It  is 


intended  to  increase  the  regional,  edu- 
cational, and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Department 
of  State. 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  see  a 
comprehensive  data  base  on  the 
makeup  of  the  Foreign  Service.  This 
Senator  hopes  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, armed  with  the  figures,  will  fi- 
nally commit  itself  to  better  reflecting 
the  diversity  of  our  Nation.  As  an  in- 
surance policy,  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  statistics  will  guaran- 
tee that  Congress  can  act  if  the  State 
Department  and  other  foreign  affairs 
agencies  do  not. 

In  compiling  the  report  and  using  its 
results.  I  hope  the  State  Department 
will  keep  this  Senator  and  the  minori- 
ty staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee fully  apprised  of  progress  and 
results. 

One  provision  of  section  153  was 
forced  on  conferees  by  a  House  com- 
mittee which  asserted  its  jurisdiction. 
The  result  was  the  insertion  of  the 
term  'handicapping  conditions"  in  sec- 
tion 153(c)  of  the  legislation.  As  the 
statement  of  managers  to  the  confer- 
ence report  of  H.R.  1487  makes  abun- 
dantly clear,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  of  conference  to  impose 
definitions  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
upon  the  State  Department.  For  ideo- 
logical reasons,  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  or  additional  odd  uses  of  termi- 
nology are  considered  handicapping 
conditions  in  the  current  version  of 
that  law.  Regulations  to  be  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be 
as  broadly  drawn  as  reasonable,  but  it 
is  clearly  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
application  which  is  as  broad  as  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Further,  although  it  was  clearly  a 
technical  and  conforming  provision,  it 
was  not  possible  to  change  section 
153(g)(1)  from  "sexual"  to  "gender." 
The  Intent  of  the  conferees  was  that 
men  and  women  not  be  treated  differ- 
ently in  the  employment  context  be- 
cause of  their  gender. 

Section  153(h)  takes  the  unwise  step 
of  setting  up  a  new  program  called 
Foreign  Service  Fellowships.  This  is  of 
questionable  value  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  as  the  Visiting  Fellows 
Program  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute. I  will  not  repeat  the  discussion  of 
this  matter,  except  to  say  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  clearly  that  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  not  be  fes- 
tooned with  former  Foreign  Service 
Officers  and  figures  of  the  foreign 
policy  establishment  of  this  or  other 
countries. 

Section  153(h)  also  contains  the 
same  technical  problem  which  was  un- 
corrected elsewhere.  Ideally,  the  lan- 
guage should  read: 

Such  program  shall  give  priority  to  the 
extent  practicable  m  the  award  of  fellow- 
ships. 
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In  other  words,  conferees  clearly 
intend  that  fellowships  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  plans  to  continue  to 
monitor  personnel  issues  at  the  State 
Department.  The  State  Department 
has  light  years  to  travel  before  favorit- 
ism and  elitism  are  overcome.  This 
Senator  intends  to  assist  affected  em- 
ployees and  organizations  representing 
them  to  end  the  blight  of  a  good  old 
boy's  private  club  of  Ivy  League  edu 
cated  elites,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
promotion  and  positive  selection. 

INTEHNATION.\L  ORGANZIATIONS 

In  spite  of  intensive  lobbying  on  its 
behalf,  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion [Unesco]  is  still  hopelessly  lost  in 
an  ideological  forest,  and  continues  to 
have  serious  management  problems. 

An  outstanding  editorial,  'No  Tears 
for  Unesco,  "  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Novehiber  1.  1989. 
The  substantive  complaints  which  led 
to  United  States  and  British  withdraw 
al  from  Unesco  remain.  Fortunately. 
the  United  States  has  an  outstanding 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs.  Mr.  John 
Bolton,  whose  competence  and  out- 
standing acuity  have  served  us  well  on 
Unesco  and  other  issues  regarding 
international  organizations. 

According  to  a  report  printed  in  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice CFBIS]  of  October  27,  1989.  Unesco 
continues  to  rush  toward  thought  con- 
trol on  a  global  scale.  At  a  meeting  in 
Harare.  Zimbabwe,  that  country's  In- 
formation Minister  opened  a  confer- 
ence of  media  specialists  on  the  new 
world  information  order  by  stating: 

The  establishment  of  the  new  internation- 
al Information  and  communications  order 
should  witness  the  birth  of  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous people-oriented  media,  highlighting 
their  real  concerns  as  opposed  to  vulgar  dis 
tortions  of  reality  which  are  mistakenly  re 
garded  as  free  flow  of  information. 

He  continued: 

But  this  will  not  come  on  a  silver  platter. 
Third  country  journalists  will  have  to  strug- 
gle for  the  new  order  along  with  their  pro- 
gressive counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

This,  he  said,  means  that— 

Freedom  of  the  press  <is)  only  within  the 
framework  of  the  struggle  and  not  as  an  ab- 
stract concept  unrelated  to  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  our  people. 

Unesco  still  moves  along  the  path  of 
thought  control  and  other  programs. 
The  United  States  should  be  in  no 
hurry  to  rejoin.  The  Moynihan-Helms 
language  embodied  in  section  408 
makes  this  very  clear.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  especially  compli- 
ment Mr.  Terry  Miller,  a  public  serv- 
ant who  keeps  an  eye  on  Unesco  activi- 
ties in  Paris  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Miller's  tour  of 
duty  ends  in  1990.  I  hope  that  his  suc- 


cessor shares  President  Bush's  view  on 
Unesco,  and  is  familiar  with  its  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  funds  authorized  by 
this  legislation  be  utilized  to  reclassify 
employees  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  change  the 
status  of  their  employment,  or  to  in- 
crease any  member  of  that  staff's 
salary  without  specific  legislative  au- 
thorization by  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Section  411  is  a  limited  endorsement 
by  conferees  for  a  careful  assessment 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  addition  of  the  phrase  "where  ap- 
propriate "  in  paragraph  10(b)  repre- 
sents the  significant  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  body  has.  in  recent 
years,  not  merited  our  trust  in  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes. 

Section  417  places  in  permanent  law- 
pro  visions  of  the  DeConcini-Helms 
amendment  to  the  Dire  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  It 
requires  the  President  to  certify  that 
certain  conditions  have  been  fulfilled 
prior  to  releasing  United  States  contri- 
butions to  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  southern  Africa. 

The  United  States  must  take  an 
active,  public  role  to  promote  peace, 
national  reconciliation  and  free,  fair 
elections  between  the  warring  parties: 
UNITA  and  the  MPLA. 

Without  consultation  with  Congress, 
such  certifications  have  been  produced 
and  signed  by  the  President  under  pro- 
visions of  the  earlier  appropriations 
act.  In  addition  to  plowing  familiar 
ground,  conferees  intend  that  minori- 
ty and  majority  sides  of  the  relevant 
authorizing  committees  be  consulted 
and  be  informed  of  developments  so 
that  a  fair  assessment  can  be  made  of 
conditions  necessary  to  release  these 
funds. 

SECTION   15 

Mr.  President,  part  of  the  controver- 
sy complicating  passage  of  the  State 
authorization  bill  concerned  a  continu- 
ing attempt  by  .some  of  our  colleagues 
to  repeal  section  15  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act. 

Section  15  requires  the  enactment  of 
an  authorization  bill  before  funds  can 
be  expended  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Its  repeal  would  eliminate  the 
serious  responsibility  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  submit  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  also  diminish  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  influence  operations  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
I  have  given  high  priority  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  We 
.spent  a  week  deliberating  the  bill  on 
the  floor  before  its  passage  in  July, 
and  staff  level  conference  meetings 
began  soon  after  that. 

Despite  this  fact,  shortly  after  the 
Senate  appointed  conferees  for  the 
State   authorization   bill,   we   learned 


that  the  Commerce,  Justice.  State, 
and  Judiciary  appropriations  confer- 
ence had  inserted  in  their  conference 
report  a  waiver  of  the  section  15  re- 
quirement that  an  authorization  bill 
be  passed  before  funds  can  be  expend- 
ed for  the  State  Department. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
good  intentions  when  they  inserted 
this  waiver,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  must  be 
allowed  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  of 
authorizing  funds  for  the  State  De- 
partment before  they  are  expended  by 
another  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  issue  is  extremely  impor- 
tant—important not  only  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  but  to 
every  Senator,  to  each  authorizing 
committee. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  spoke  out  on  this 
matter  just  2  months  ago.  On  October 
31,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  45,  the  Senate 
supported  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  this  Senator  and  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  strike  the  waiver  of  the  author- 
izing requirement.  Obviously,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  recognized  the 
dangerous  precedent  that  could  be  set 
if  one  committee  succeeded  in  usurp- 
ing the  jurisdictional  responsibilities 
of  another. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  implied  that  section  15  is  a 
unique  restriction,  an  unnecessary  nui- 
sance that  inhibits  the  appropriations 
process.  However,  I  have  found  that 
the  State  Department  is  not  the  only 
department  with  some  kind  of  author- 
izing restriction. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
U.S.  Customs  Service  have  similar  re- 
strictions which  require  an  authoriza- 
tion before  funds  can  be  expended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  passage  of  this 
legislation  ends  debate  over  this  ques- 
tion of  section  15.  The  requirements  of 
section  15  assure  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  fulfills  its  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  State  Department, 
and  provides  Congress  with  greater  op- 
portunity to  affect  foreign  policy. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee.  And 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  for  24  years. 

The  reason  this  is  being  enacted,  Mr. 
President,  right  at  the  point,  at  this 


moment  rather  than  in  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  the  last  session  was  that  we 
on  our  Appropriations  Committee 
thought  we  had  done  a  credible  job 
working  on  top  of  the  table  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  waited 
until  the  very,  very  end.  This  was  the 
last  one.  There  was  some  feeling 
amongst  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee of  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
that  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion was  being  held  up  as  a  tool  to  try 
to  force-feed  the  foreign  ops  bill  on 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  stated  ex- 
actly that  on  the  floor. 

We  in  our  duties  had  pa.ssed  an  ap- 
propriations bill  with  the  clause  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  t^e  in  conformance 
with  the  1990  authorization  bill  if  and 
when  enacted.  However,  our  col- 
leagues on  Foreign  Relations  took  ex- 
ception to  that,  and  they  insisted  that 
it  be  knocked  out.  They  brought  in  all 
their  members,  in  almost  like  an 
ambush,  like  we  were  trying  to  pass 
this  authorization  on  our  appropria- 
tions. We  were  just  trying  to  give  them 
the  time  and  we  knew  in  the  closing 
days  there  ought  to  be  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  1990,  and  that  we  would 
like  to  conform  to  it  our  particular 
bill. 

They  prevailed,  and  sure  enough 
then  it  was  used  as  pressure,  and  we 
are  used  to  that  in  this  game.  So  we 
just  stood  our  ground  and  said  if  they 
would  conform  this  authorization  bill 
and  their  committee  practices  to  the 
committee  practices  of  all  committees 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  we  would  be  glad  to 
lift  our  objections. 

We  also  wanted  to  give  notice  to  our 
Department  of  State  which  were  tell- 
ing us  they  were  for  us  for  what  we 
were  doing.  When  the  showdown  came 
they  were  opposing  us.  So  I  think  we 
have  gotten  their  attention  now. 

I  know  Senator  Pell  and  I  have  both 
the  same  interests  in  trying  to  provide 
in  an  orderly  fashion  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Right  to  the 
point,  this  is  not  going  to  take  care  of 
the  needs.  In  the  budget  the  President 
transmitted  this  morning,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  asking  for  some  addi- 
tional $800  million  for  fiscal  1991  over 
the  amounts  authorized  in  this  bill. 
We  might  have  to  pass  a  second  au- 
thorization bill. 

We  also  need  an  additional  amend- 
ment now  to  repeal  section  614  of  the 
Commerce-Justice-State  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1990  to  conform  it 
to  this  particular  authorization.  I  will 
have  a  bill  in  to  do  that  or  we  can  tack 
it  on  to  an  emergency  measure  for 
Panama,  as  we  are  being  told  that  it 
will  be  coming  up  momentarily.  One 
way  or  the  other,  we  need  to  facilitate 
that  because  the  State  and  USIA  func- 
tions have  been  held  to  the  1989  levels. 
They    have    real    problems    without 


having  problems  with  us  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  political  maneuvers 
to  pass  foreign  ops. 

I  oppose  sections  15  and  701  of  the 
State  and  USIA  basic  laws.  Senator 
Pell  understands  that.  In  fact,  they 
added  a  similar  section  302  in  this  bill 
on  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, saying  they  could  not  have  an 
enacted  appropriation  until  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  passed.  I  have  not 
pressed  for  deletion  of  section  304  due 
to  the  time  requirement,  but  it  will  be 
deleted  for  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting.  We  have  agreed  that  he 
will  go  along  with  that.  I  will  probably 
include  a  provision  again  in  our  appro- 
priations bill  because,  as  they  say.  a 
man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of 
the  same  opinion  still. 

I  like  my  appropriations.  The  last 
time  I  counted  I  had  128  different  ap- 
propriations in  the  State.  Justice, 
Commerce  bill.  We  have  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
DEA,  the  border  patrol  and  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  the  Federal  Trade,  the 
Federal  Communications,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissions— I  go  right 
on  down  the  line.  We  do  not  have  any 
difficulty.  All  committees  operate  on 
the  same  plane  save  this  one. 

I  think  if  we  can  have  better  trust 
amongst  the  colleagues— and  better 
understanding  is  a  better  word— a 
better  understanding  amongst  the  col- 
leagues, because  certainly  I  have  abso- 
lute trust  and  admiration  for  our  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  who  is  serv- 
ing in  the  distinguished  fashion  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  But  a 
better  understanding  so  we  will  not 
get  into  these  misunderstandings.  We 
on  the  subcommittee  hate  to  be  chas- 
tised when  we  do  the  job.  We  actually 
change  some  things  beyond  authoriza- 
tion at  the  request  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  They  come  up  and 
say  here  it  is  in  conformance  with 
1989  under  the  law  but  if  and  when 
you  pass  the  1990  authorization  it  will 
be  in  conformance  with  whatever.  You 
pass  it  in  the  1990  authorization. 

If  that  is  not  open  trust  of  a  chair- 
man and  a  committee.  I  do  not  know 
how  best  to  word  it.  That  is  what  we 
had  worded  but  they  came  up  and  op- 
posed it.  and  said,  oh,  it  was  political 
shenanigans.  We  were  trying  to  pass 
both  at  the  same  time.  What  we  were 
doing  was  forestalling  the  maneuvers 
on  foreign  ops,  not  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  State. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  glad  to  join  in 
on  the  unanimous  consent  or  any 
other  request  to  facilitate  this  so  the 
State  Department  can  get  about  its 
business.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Pell 
for  his  understanding  and  cooperation, 
and  Senator  Helms  also,  our  ranking 
Member  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 


fiscal  year  1990  and  1991,  is  virtually 
identical  to  legislation  vetoed  by  the 
President  late  last  year  with  several 
important  changes.  It  does  not  include 
the  so-called  Moynihan  amendment 
dealing  with  the  third  party  solicita- 
tion of  foreign  aid  for  purposes  not  in 
accord  with  law.  However,  it  does  in- 
clude a  provision  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  removing 
spending  floors  and  earmarks  which 
impinge  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

When  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1990  Commerce- Justice- 
State  Appropriations  Act  first  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  October,  it 
included  a  section  which  provided  con- 
tinuing appropriations  rates  for  the 
State  Department  and  USIA  until  an 
authorization  was  enacted  or  Novem- 
ber 30,  1989,  whichever  was  earlier.  We 
took  this  action  in  order  to  provide  the 
authorizing  committees  the  time  to 
complete  action  on  their  conference. 
However,  we  were  also  determined  the 
normal  operations  of  government 
should  continue,  and  that  if  the  au- 
thorizing committees  could  not  com- 
plete their  work  the  appropriations 
process  should  move  forward. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  objected  to  this 
provision— even  though  they  had  only 
met  once  in  conference  with  their  col- 
leagues from  the  House  side.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  provision  was  deleted 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  current 
situation.  Ironically,  had  the  original 
provision  been  retained  in  the  appro- 
priations act,  the  authorization  would 
probably  have  been  enacted  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  and  the  State 
Department  and  USIA  would  be  oper- 
ating at  1990  appropriated  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  the  authorization 
legislation  before  us  because  I  firmly 
believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
complete  our  work— even  if  it  is  not 
completed  in  a  timely  fashion.  Howev- 
er. 1  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  intend  to  repeal  the  provision 
requiring  an  authorization  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
before  the  obligation  of  appropriated 
funds.  I  am  told  they  will  seek  to  do  so 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  believe  that  section  15  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  and 
section  701  of  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  should  also  be 
repealed.  These  provisions  impose 
similar  requirements  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  have 
been  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  they  were  originally 
enacted.  Should  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  fail  to  enact  an  authoriza- 
tion on  a  timely  basis  for  fiscal  years 
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1992  and  beyond,  it  is  my  expectation 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  have  the  right  to  seek  to  repeal  or 
waive  these  provisions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  State  Department  in  this 
matter.  In  1987  the  Department 
threatened  to  veto  the  continuing  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1988  if  the  Con- 
gress did  not  waive  section  15  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act.  Again  we  had  a  situation  where 
the  end  of  the  session  was  approach- 
ing and  the  authorization  bill  had  not 
been  enacted  into  law.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  veto  threat  over  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  authorizing  committees 
were  using  section  15  as  leverage  in  an 
attempt  to  force  acceptance  of  their 
bill.  After  negotiations  with  the  De- 
partment, we  agreed  to  waive  certain 
portions  of  the  authorization  bill  on 
the  continuing  resolution  in  order  to 
resolve  the  problem.  Once  again,  we 
were  being  used  by  the  authorizing 
committees  to  complete  work  they 
could  not  do  on  their  own. 

When  the  current  situation  devel- 
oped last  fall.  I  assumed  the  Depart- 
ment would  seek  to  ensure  that  its 
1990  budget  was  approved  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  I  was 
wrong;  no  assistance  was  offered  by 
the  State  Department  or  any  of  its  of- 
ficials to  resolve  this  situation.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  even  take  a  position  on 
the  issues  involved  in  the  dispute.  This 
inexplicable  stance  was  even  more  puz- 
zling given  the  veto  threat  when  we 
did  not  waive  section  15  in  1987. 

I  do  not  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  Department  to  fight  for  its 
budget.  However,  they  seem  to  be 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  we  should 
not  take  their  budget  request  serious- 
ly. I  am  afraid  this  attitude  may  have 
unintended  consequences  in  the 
coming  year,  especially  since  several 
requests  they  will  be  making  exceed 
the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill.  I 
can  only  assimie  they  do  not  want  us 
to  appropriate  those  funds  until  and 
unless  an  authorization  is  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  thoughts  and  willingness  to  work 
out  a  compromise.  And  I  am  glad  that 
this  bill  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no 
one  yields  time,  time  will  be  deducted 
equally. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  having  been  suggested,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Helms,  concerning  section  128 
of  H.R.  3792,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  subsection  (b)  of  section  128 
repeals  the  sunset  provision  on  section 
901  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authori- 
zation Act.  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
That  section  prohibits  the  denial  of 
temporary  entry  to  an  alien  because  of 
any  past,  present,  or  anticipated  state- 
ments, associations  or  beliefs.  Is  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  text  of  the  pro- 
vision requires  the  executive  branch  to 
grant  entry  to  an  alien  in  such  cases 
unless  there  is  a  reason  other  than 
those  described  in  the  section  to  deny 
entry.  For  that  reason,  the  executive 
branch  has  not  treated  section  901  as 
repealing  the  exclusion  of  Commu- 
nists, but  rather  as  requiring  that 
waivers  be  granted  to  permit  their 
temporary  entry  unless  a  legitimate 
reason  existed  for  denying  entry.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  removal  of 
the  sunset  provision  required  by  sec- 
tion 128(b)  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  substance  of  the  provision  nor  on 
the  way  in  which  the  executive  branch 
has  applied  it  up  to  now.  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect understanding? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  That  is  a  correct 
interpretation. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required  at  this 
point  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  time  agreement  in  effect  of  the 
time  remaining  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  would  be  a  time  under 
which  the  rules  would  allow  for  the  re- 
quest of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation of  immediate  concern  to  me  and 
many  Senators  is  that  which  addresses 
the  question  of  sanctions  against  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Senator  Dole  and  I  original- 
ly offered  the  amendment  which  in- 
cluded these  sanctions.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
10. 

Title  9  of  the  bill  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  urge  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  continue  to  postpone  approval  of 
any  application  for  financing  United 
States  exports  to  China,  and  that  the 
directors  of  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional financial  insitutions  should  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  extension  of  loans 
or  any  other  finanical  assistance  to 
China.  If  systematic  repression  in 
China  deepens,  the  President  would 
review  United  States  most-favored- 
nation  trade  treatment  to  Chinese 
products  and  other  bilateral  trade 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  including  those  concerning 
satellite  launches  and  nuclear  energy. 
In  addition,  he  would  consult  with  the 
members  of  Cocom  and  GATT  to 
review  the  treatment  of  China  in 
those  organizations. 

The  bill  also  suspends  the  following 
programs  or  activities  between  the 
United  States  and  People's  Republic  of 
China:  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  finanical  support,  the 
Trade  and  Development  Program,  the 
issuance  of  licenses  for  the  export  of 
defense  articles  on  the  U.S.  munitions 
list,  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the 
export  of  any  crime  control  or  detec- 
tion equipment,  the  export  of  any 
United  States  made  satellites  intended 
for  launch  by  China,  nuclear  coopera- 
tion activities,  and  multilateral  liberal- 
ization of  export  controls.  The  Presi- 
dent may  at  his  discretion  terminate 
one  or  more  of  the  suspensions  if  he 
submits  a  report  either  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  made  progress 
on  a  program  of  policital  reform,  or 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do 
so. 

These  sanctions  set  down  guidelines 
and  restraints  designed  to  cause  the 


Government  of  China  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  desire  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  for  modest  reforms  and  an 
opening  toward  a  more  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  days  immediately  after  the 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square  the 
President  restricted  the  export  sale  of 
military  weapons,  equipment,  and 
training  for  the  Chinese  Armed 
Forces.  Now,  however,  those  restric- 
tions have  for  the  most  part  been  re- 
moved and  Chinese  military  officers 
are  again  receiving  training  on  U.S. 
military  equipment.  On  June  5,  1989, 
the  President  suspended  licensing  of 
satellite  exports  to  China.  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  however,  the  suspension  was 
lifted.  Also,  on  June  5,  1989,  the  Presi- 
dent suspended  the  export  of  Boeing 
757  jetliners  to  China  because  their 
navigational  systems  were  considered 
to  have  technology  which  could  have 
military  uses. 

In  August,  however,  the  administra- 
tion permitted  the  export  of  the  jetlin- 
ers, even  though  the  guidance  systems 
remained  on  the  restricted  munitions 
list.  Additionally,  the  President  an- 
nounced in  June  1989  that  he  was  in- 
structing the  United  States  directors 
in  international  lending  institutions  to 
oppose  loans  to  China.  Yet  this  past 
Saturday  the  American-appointed 
World  Bank  President  recommended 
resuming  loans  to  China. 

Last  week  the  President  promised 
the  Senate  that  he  would  not  send  any 
of  the  resident  Chinese  students  back 
to  China  unless  he  was  certain  that 
the  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country  would  not  cause  them  to  be  in 
danger.  It  is  very  important  that  no 
student  be  thus  placed  in  danger. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  again  vote 
on  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  containing  modest  sanctions 
designed  to  encourage  the  Chinese 
leaders  to  end  their  represession  of 
the  students  and  workers  whose  only 
offense  is  their  desire  for  an  open 
democratic  society.  The  Senate  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  Chinese  Government  the  con- 
cern which  the  American  people  feel 
about  the  continued  persecution  of 
the  prodemocracy  movement  and  our 
dedication  to  historic  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  human  rights,  and 
self-determination. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  stand  up 
for  these  principles  and  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
there  are  no  further  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion and.  therefore,  I  am  authorized  in 
behalf  of  both  managers  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  25. 
1990.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
nomination  and  the  withdrawal  of  a 
nomination;  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

(The  nomination  and  the  withdrawal 
received  on  January  25,  1990,  are 
printed  in  today's  Record  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  conununicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  I*residing 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  as  modified  by 
the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  two  new  deferrals  and  four  re- 
vised deferrals  of  budget  authority 
now  totalling  $8,251,604,695. 

The  deferrals  affect  International 
Security  Assistance  programs,  as  well 
as  programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  State,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  January  29,  1990. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  80 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  as  modified  on 
April  11,  1986,  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 

The  American  economy  is  now  in  its 
eighth  consecutive  year  of  expansion 
and  growth.  It  is  essential  that  the 
growth  of  the  economy  continue  and 
increase  in  the  future.  The  budget  is 
designed  to  achieve  that  goal. 
The  budget  has  five  broad  themes: 
—Investing  in  Our  Future.— Vfith  an 
eye  toward  future  growth,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  frontier,  the 
budget's  chief  emphasis  is  on  m- 
vestment  in  the  future.  It  pro- 
poses: a  capital  gains  incentive  for 
long-term  private  investment  and 
new  incentives  for  family  savings; 
record-high  amounts  for  research 
and  development,  space,  education, 
and  Head  Start;  a  major  invest- 
ment in  civil  aviation;  and  a  large 
increase  in  spending  to  attack  the 
scourge  of  drugs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  budget  maintains  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  while  reflecting  the 
dramatic  changes  in  the  world  po- 
litical situation  that  are  taking 
place;  and  it  fulfills  responsibilities 
to  protect  the  environment,  and 
preserve  America's  cultural  herit- 
age. 
—Advancing  States  as  Laborato- 
ries.—The  budget  recognizes  the 
emergence  of  new  ideas  and  initia- 
tives originating  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  foster  such  innovation 
and  experimentation  in  numerous 
fields,  from  transportation  to 
health,  through  waivers  of  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  and  through 
demonstration  grants. 
—Reforming  Mandatory  Programs.— 
Entitlement  and  other  mandatory 
spending  now  constitutes  nearly 
half  the  budget,  not  counting  an 
additional  14  percent  for  interest. 
The  budget  provides  for  full  pay- 
ment of  social  security  benefits 
and  funds  growth  in  health,  low 
income  and  other  mandatory  pro- 
grams. However,  it  proposes  re- 
forms where  warranted  to  slow  the 
growth  in  some  of  these  progranns 
and  thus  leave  more  room  in  the 
budget  for  priority  initiatives. 
—Acknowledging  Inherited  Claims.— 
The  budget  faces  up  to  such  inher- 
ited claims  as  the  cleanup  of  dec- 
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ades  old  environmental  damage  at 
nuclear  weapons  facilities.  It  ana- 
lyzes   potential    claims    from    un- 
funded annuities  and  Federal   in- 
surance programs.  It  assesses  the 
growing  volume  of  defaults  in  Fed- 
eral credit  programs  and  proposes 
essential  credit  reforms. 
—Managing  for  Integrity  and  Effi- 
ciency.—T\\e  budget  contains  sug- 
gestions  for   reforms   in   the   way 
Congress  deals  with  the  budget.  It 
provides  more  resources  and  sug- 
gests improved  methods  for  man- 
aging the  vast  Federal  enterprise 
better.  It  identifies  low-return  do- 
mestic     discretionary      programs 
where    a    smaller    investment    of 
budgetary  resources  is  warranted. 
The  budget  meets  the  deficit  target 
of  $64  billion  for  1991  established  by 
the      Gramm-Rudman-Hollings      law. 
without  raising  taxes.  It  would  balance 
the  budget  by  1993  as  required  by  the 
law,  begin  reducing  debt,  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  Social  Security. 

Each  of  the  themes  outlined  above  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Section 
One  of  the  budget,  the  Overview.  The 
customary  tabular  and  appendix  mate- 
rial is  contained  in  Section  Two. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  to  produce  a  budget  that  meets 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target, 
advances  the  Nation's  essential  inter- 
ests, and  keeps  the  economy  on  the 
path  of  continued  growth. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  29,  1990. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2210.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority,  independently  or 
in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  any 
country  of  the  world  or  any  international 
organization  or  association,  to  produce  and 
sell  sterile  screwworms  to  the  Government 
of  any  country  of  the  world  or  to  any  inter- 
national organization  or  association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2211.  A  communication  from  the  di 
rector  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2212.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-114  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  7,  1989;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2213.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law. 


copies  of  D.C  Act  8-119  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  21.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2214.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  tran.smitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC  Act  8  120  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  21.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2215.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tran-smitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC  Act  8-121  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  11.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2216  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-122  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  21.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2217.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-123  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  11.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2218.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-124  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  21.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2219  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-128  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2220.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-132  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2221.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-129  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2222.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-130  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-2223.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-131  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2224.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8- 133  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2225.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-134  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2226.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-135  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  r>ecember  5,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-2227.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,    transmitting,    pursuant   to   law. 


copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-136  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2228.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-137  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-2229.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-139  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  5.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2230.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-140  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2231.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-141  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  20.  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2232.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-142  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  2.  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2233.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-143  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  2,  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2234.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-144  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2235.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-145  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2236.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-146  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmiental  Affairs. 

EC-2237.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-148  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  19.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2238.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Committee  For  Pur- 
chase From  The  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2239.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  judgements  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2240.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Report  on  Alcohol  and  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-2241.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Himian  Services,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
prevention  activities  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-395.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  Women  Legislators  relative 
to  protection  of  the  environment  and 
energy  production  waste;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-396.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  233 

"Whereas  Mr.  George  Mantello.  personal- 
ly credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  30,000 
Jews  during  the  Holocaust,  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  individuals  responsible  for 
helping  mobilize  the  world  against  the 
atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  death 
camps.  His  deeds  and  valor,  performed  in  a 
totally  humanitarian  manner,  played  a  vital 
role  in  altering  the  course  of  World  War  II 
for  the  lives  of  countless  people.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman highly  worthy  of  praise  and  recogni- 
tion; and 

""Whereas  a  Romanian  Jew.  serving  as  El 
Salvador's  Secretary  General  in  Switzerland 
from  1942  to  1945.  George  Mantello  utilized 
his  position  to  place  more  than  30.000  Jews 
under  El  Salvador's  protection.  Mr.  Man- 
tello performed  his  extraordinary  feats  of 
rescue  primarily  by  two  means.  While  the 
Nazis  and  their  Hungarian  collaborators 
were  deporting  up  to  10,000  Jews  a  day  to 
Auschwitz,  George  Mantello.  almost  single- 
handedly,  initiated  a  press  campaign  in 
Switzerland  that  alerted  the  western  world 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps.  Describing  the  ongoing  atrocities  of 
the  concentration  camps,  through  an  offi- 
cial Auschwitz  document,  and  based  on  the 
testimony  of  two  young  escapees  from 
Auschwitz.  Joseph  Lanik  and  Rudolph  "Vrba. 
was  Mantello's  main  thrust  for  exposing 
this  horror  to  the  world.  The  document  was 
reported  in  over  400  articles,  published  in 
120  Swiss  newspapers,  condemning  the  mass 
murders  at  Auschwitz.  This  report  evoked 
an  international  outcry  from  such  leaders  as 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Pope,  Britain's  An- 
thony Eden,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment. Acting  upon  this  information,  these 
exemplary  world  leaders  demanded  that  Ad- 
miral Horthy,  the  Regent  of  Hungary,  put 
an  end  to  the  deportation  of  the  remaining 
Jews  in  Budapiest.  Nearly  200.000  Jews  still 
living  in  Budapest  were  saved  from  the  gas 
chambers  through  this  effort;  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  George  Mantello's  second 
rescue  coup  was  resp)onsible  for  saving  an- 
other impressive  number  of  people  during 
the  war.  He  produced  and  distributed  15.000 
Salvadoran  citizenship  paF>ers  to  Jews  and 
non-Jews  throughout  Nazi-occupied  Europe. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  these  families  sur- 
vived the  Holocaust  through  these  protec- 
tive papers.  Mr.  Mantello  provided  these 
papers  for  free,  rather  than  through  the 
selling  of  passports,  a  practice  prevalent  in 
those  dark  days.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  George 
Mantello  deserves  the  utmost  praise  and 
commendation  for  his  brave  and  humanitar- 
ian endeavors  during  World  War  11:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  we  hereby 
memorialize  the  United  States  Congress  to 
award  Mr.  George  Mantello  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Freedom;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-397.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  Women  Legislators  favoring 
the  adoption  of  comprehensive  child  care 
legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-398.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  Women  Legislators  favoring 
programs  of  education  and  treatment  for 
the  children  of  substance  abuse;  to  the 
Committee  on  LAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BOREN.  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  United 
States  Senate.  January  1.  1985  to  December 
31.  1986"  (Rept.  No.  101-236). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  D"Amato,  Mr.  Pressler. 
and  Mr.  Wirth); 
S.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  fair  trade 
in  financial  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  (by  request): 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  to  reduce  student  loan  de- 
faults, to  achieve  greater  accountability  in 
Federal  student  assistance  programs  to  min- 
imize the  potential  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
telephone    users    by    amending    title    18, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  further  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  establishing  a  Part- 
nership for  Democracy  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  foreign  countries  in  developing  democrat- 
ic forms  of  government  and  free  market 
economies;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr, 
Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pressler, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 


S.  2028.  A  bill  to  smaend  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Act  of  1978  and  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  trade  in  financial  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

fair  trade  in  financial  servicks  act 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  togeth- 
er with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Garn,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  along  with  Senators  Dixon, 
Shelby,  Graham,  Kerry.  Bryan, 
Heinz,  D'Amato,  Pressler,  and  Wirth. 
all  members  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, I  am  today  introducing  the  Pair 
Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of 
1990. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  give  Treasury  negotiators 
new  leverage  in  their  negotiations  to 
obtain  competitive  access  to  foreign 
banking  and  securities  markets  such  as 
those  in  Japan.  Section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  already  requires  the  Treas- 
ury to  identify  and  report  to  Congress 
every  4  years  on  countries  that  do  not 
grant  full  national  treatment  to  U.S. 
banking  and  securities  firms.  The  first 
report  under  that  provision  is  due  on 
December  1,  1990.  The  Fair  Trade  in 
Financial  Services  Act  amends  section 
3602  to  specify  that  national  treat- 
ment includes  "effective  market 
access.  "  This  is  designed  to  address  sit- 
uations where  U.S.  firms  abroad  may 
receive  de  jure  national  treatment- 
equality  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law— but  not  de  facto  national  treat- 
ment—equality of  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  actual  practice.  If  foreign 
countries  do  not  provide  such  national 
treatment,  the  bill  asks  the  Treasury 
Department  to  negotiate  to  obtain  it. 
To  strengthen  Treasury's  hand  in  any 
negotiations,  the  bill  permits  our 
banking  and  securities  regulators  to 
deny  applications  for  regulatory  ap- 
proval filed  by  banking  and  securities 
firms  from  countries  that  discriminate 
against  U.S.  firms.  Any  denials  would 
not  force  foreign  financial  firms  to 
shrink  their  existing  operations,  but  it 
would  limit  their  opportunities  for 
future  expansion.  Before  regulators 
could  exercise  their  authority,  howev- 
er, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  publish  in  the  Federad 
Register  a  determination  that  discrim- 
ination against  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions is  taking  place  in  a  given  foreign 
country.  Let  me  stress  that  no  action 
is  mandated  by  this  legislation.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  has  discretion 
under  it  whether  to  use  the  grant  of 
authority  being  given  to  him. 

No  issue  is  more  important  to  this 
Senator  than  the  competitiveness  of 
all  sectors  of  our  economy  In  today's 
global  environment.  We  Americans 
must  pay  much  greater  attention  to 
this  issue  in  the  context  of  the  type  of 
domestic   policies   we   adopt   and   the 
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impact  they  have  on  the  competitive 
abihty  of  our  industries.  We  must, 
however,  also  ensure  that  our  firms 
get  the  same  fair  treatment— and  I 
stress  fair  treatment— abroad  that  we 
grant  foreign  firms  here.  These  mat- 
ters are  not  just  economic  or  trade 
issues.  They  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  long-run  national  security 
of  our  country.  Let  me  explain  why. 

Our  country  emerged  from  World 
War  II  as  the  world's  preeminent  eco- 
nomic power.  America's  economic 
strength  provided  the  foundation  for 
building  for  building  the  military  and 
political  power  needed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  totalitarianism  that  then  threat- 
ened to  engulf  Western  Europe  and 
Asia.  Recent  and  continuously  devel- 
oping events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  along  with  the  grow- 
ing economic  strength  of  free  nations, 
suggest  that  America's  containment 
policy  worked,  and  both  America  and 
its  European  and  Asian  allies  can  be 
pleased  with  that  achievement.  On  the 
whole  Americans  are  proud  of  our 
country's  role  over  the  last  45  years. 
For  the  most  part  we  have  used  our 
economic,  political,  and  military 
strength  to  promote  a  freer  and  more 
prosperous  global  community  of  na- 
tions. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the 
postwar  era  is  over  and  a  new  age  is 
dawning  in  which  the  world's  economy 
is  becoming  Integrated  at  an  ever  ac- 
celerating pace.  Despite  the  optimistic 
rhetoric  of  recent  Presidential  admin- 
istrations, there  are  growing  concerns 
among  many  Americans  about  our 
country's  readiness  to  be  an  effective 
competitor  in  this  increasingly  global 
market  place.  Americans  are  fast  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  if  we  can 
not  compete  effectively  in  this  new 
global  marketplace,  our  relative  eco- 
nomic strength  will  decline  and  so  will 
our  capacity  for  world  leadership. 

One  area  in  which  the  United  States 
is  experiencing  a  competitive  slide  is  in 
international  banking  and  finance. 
During  the  1950's  and  1960's,  U.S. 
banks  dominated  the  global  banking 
scene  as  they  helped  American  compa- 
nies finance  their  expanding  export 
markets  and  funded  the  growth  of 
overseas  subsidiaries.  In  the  1970's,  as 
the  economies  of  Europe  and  Japan 
fully  recovered  from  the  war,  many 
foreign  banks  also  began  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  country  as  companies  from 
their  countries  expanded  their  export 
markets  here.  This  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  efforts  our  country  made  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's  to  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Europe  and  Japan. 
America,  however,  had  no  national 
policy  dealing  with  the  regulation  of 
foreign  banks  in  this  country.  As  a 
result  American  banks  rightfully 
began  complaining  that  foreign  banks 
actually  enjoyed  competitive  advan- 
tages in  their  operations  here.  For  ex- 
ample, foreign  banks  could  branch  and 


take  deposits  nationwide  while  the 
McFadden  Act  generally  prohibited 
their  American  competitors  from 
doing  likewise. 

The  Congress  responded  by  passing 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978, 
which  established  the  rules  under 
which  foreign  banks  operate  in  Amer- 
ica. That  law  was  designed  to  establish 
a  level  playing  field  between  American 
and  foreign  banks  in  this  country.  It 
did  not  discriminate  against  foreign 
banks  and  even  grandfathered  some  of 
the  competitive  advantages  they  en- 
joyed. The  Senate  Banking  Conunit- 
tee's  1978  report  on  that  statute 
stated: 

Foreign  chartered  banks  are  accorded  op- 
erating privileges  in  the  United  States 
which  enable  them  to  compete  in  the 
United  States  on  terms  which  equal  or 
exceed  the  domestic  operating  privileges  of 
our  own  domestically  chartered  banks. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that 
with  enactment  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978: 

The  United  States  has  more  than  abided 
by  the  principle  of  national  treatment  for 
foreign  banles  operating  here  ...  In  con- 
trast our  domestic  banks  operating  abroad 
have  not  always  received  equal  treatment  in 
foreign  countries  with  their  host  country 
competitors. 

The  report  noted  that  treatment  of 
American  banks  abroad  varied  from 
country  to  country.  It  noted: 

European  Common  Market  countries  have 
been  most  receptive  to  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition brought  by  American  banks  to  their 
economies.  Japan  is  a  contrast.  By  the  re- 
strictive practices  of  its  officials,  American 
banks  are  competitively  disadvantaged  in 
Japanese  banking  markets.  Not  only  are 
American  banks  limited  in  their  branching 
abilities,  but  they  are  also  deterred  from  so- 
liciting local  deposits. 

While  Congress  was  concerned  in 
1978  about  the  inconsistency  between 
our  national  treatment  policy  and  the 
differing  policies  of  some  of  our  com- 
petitors, it  hoped  these  matters  could 
be  resolved  by  U.S.  negotiators  with- 
out further  congressional  action.  It  did 
require  the  Treasury  Department  to 
report  to  Congress  by  1980  on  the 
extent  to  which  American  banks  were 
denied  national  treatment  in  their 
banking  operations  abroad. 

In  1978,  when  the  International 
Banking  Act  was  passed.  American 
banks  were  still  among  the  largest  in 
the  world  and  controlled  the  largest 
share  of  the  international  banking 
market.  Two  of  the  three  largest 
banks  in  the  world  were  American  and 
U.S.  banks  made  over  30  percent  of  all 
international  loans.  America's  macro- 
economic  policies  in  recent  years  have 
contributed  to  massive  deficits  in 
America's  current  account  balances. 
This  in  turn  has  fueled  the  growth  of 
foreign  banks  in  this  country  and  has 
contributed  to  the  new  problems  U.S. 
banks  now  face  in  international  com- 
petition. For  example,  in  1983  United 
States  banks  did  27  percent  of  cross- 


border  lending  compared  to  20.5  per- 
cent for  Japan  and  31  percent  for  Eu- 
ropean banks.  In  1988.  United  States 
banks  did  only  14.7  percent  of  cross- 
border  lending  compared  to  38.2  per- 
cent for  Japan  and  30.6  percent  for 
Europe.  Now  the  largest  U.S.  bank 
ranks  only  24th  in  the  world  in  size. 

Foreign  banking  institutions  cur- 
rently control  over  25  percent  of  all 
banking  assets  booked  in  the  United 
States.  Japanese  banks  alone  have  14 
percent  of  all  such  assets.  In  some 
markets,  such  as  California.  Japanese 
banks  have  25  percent  of  total  assets. 
Furthermore,  foreign  bank  loans  in 
the  United  States  are  growing  three 
times  as  fast  as  domestic  bank  loans. 
In  contrast  the  share  of  banking  assets 
held  by  American  and  all  other  for- 
eign banks  in  Japan,  while  never  large, 
has  continued  to  decline.  In  recent 
years  the  United  States  share  of  the 
Japanese  market  has  declined  from  3 
to  1  percent.  Foreign  banks  on  the 
whole  have  less  than  a  3-percent  share 
of  the  Japanese  market  and  that  too  is 
in  decline.  The  continued  erosion  of 
our  banks'  position  in  international 
markets  has  important  implications 
for  our  export  industries.  We  have 
been  told  that  non-U.S.  banks  are  apt 
to  favor  exporters  from  their  own 
countries  because  of  proximity,  long-  I 
standing  relationships,  closer  legal 
access,  common  customs  and  language, 
and  perhaps  social  or  political  pres- 
sures. Robert  Heller,  a  former  Federal 
Reserve  Governor  stated  in  May  1988: 

If  American  banks  disengage  from  the 
international  arena,  American  businessmen 
will  have  to  conquer  new  export  markets 
without  an  important  ally  in  the  form  of 
their  own  banks.  The  loss  of  that  extra  com- 
petitive edge  may  be  costly  in  terms  of  for- 
eign sales. 

These  considerations  make  it  more 
urgent  than  ever  that  we  address  eco- 
nomic weakness  such  as  our  lack  of 
savings,  our  trade  and  budget  deficits, 
and  the  short-term  plaruiing  horizons 
of  our  corporations.  But  they  also 
make  it  very  important  for  us  to  be 
concerned  with  whether  our  banks  are 
getting  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Japanese 
have  organized  themselves  to  be  able 
to  compete  effectively  in  world  mar- 
kets both  in  manufactumg  and  fi- 
nance. Mr.  R.  Taggart  Murphy,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Power  Without  I*ur- 
pose:  The  Crisis  of  Japan's  Global  Fi- 
nance Dominance"  which  appeared  in 
the  March-April  1989  edition  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  states  the 
following: 

Japanese  financial  institutions  are  much 
like  their  industrial  counterparts:  regula- 
tions exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions 
not  for  the  domestic  consumers.  The  institu- 
tions enjoy  high  earnings  in  a  domestic 
market  that  is  effectively  protected  not  only 
from  foreigners  but  from  "excessive"  com- 
petition. Japanese  banks  compete  bitterly 


with  each  other  for  retail  deposits,  for  ex- 
ample, with  small  gifts  to  individual  deposi- 
tors and  repeated  visits  to  their  homes,  but 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  interest  rates 
banks  pay  those  individuals  or  the  fees  they 
charge  them.  Japanese  commercial  and  in- 
vestment banks  have  succeeded  overseas 
partly  because  of  their  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  detail,  but  also  because  they  can 
offer  lower  spreads  sjid  lower  fees  to  bor- 
rowers, thanks  to  the  profits  they  enjoy 
from  a  cartel-like,  protected  market  at 
home.  Such  a  market  is  inconsistent  with 
global  financial  leadership. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  in 
1986  did  its  second  update  on  the  origi- 
nal national  treatment  study  required 
by  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978.  In  that  report  the  Treasury 
stated  that:  "Japan  has  continued  to 
provide  national  treatment  for  foreign 
banks,"  but  then  went  on  to  state 
that: 

Despite  major  changes  taking  place  in 
Japanese  financial  markets,  foreign  com- 
mercial banks  continue  to  find  Japanese 
markets  difficult  to  penetrat*  and  offering 
few  competitive  opportunities  .  .  .  the  long 
standing  problems  foreign  banks  have  had 
in  funding  themselves  in  domestic  yen 
remain.  The  resulting  funding  and  pricing 
practices  make  Japan  a  relatively  uncongen- 
ial lending  market  for  foreign  banks.  For- 
eign banks'  small  share  of  the  loan  market 
has  declined  modestly  In  the  last  three 
years. 

In  other  words,  the  Treasury  Report 
suggests  that  while  Japan  gives  for- 
eign banks  de  jure  national  treatment, 
it  does  not  give  them  a  real  opportuni- 
ty to  compete  in  the  Japanese  market 
and  thus  does  not  provide  de  facto  na- 
tional treatment. 

The  European  Community,  in  seek- 
ing to  perfect  its  internal  market  by 
removing  nontariff  trade  barriers,  has 
wrestled  with  the  difference  between 
de  jure  and  de  facto  national  treat- 
ment and  how  to  deal  with  it  Early  in 
1988  the  Commission  published  its 
proposed  second  banking  directive 
under  which  a  banking  institution  li- 
censed by  any  member  state  would  be 
free  to  conduct  the  full  range  of  bank- 
ing services  throughout  the  Communi- 
ty. This  so-called  passport  to  bank 
throughout  the  Community  would 
also  be  available  to  foreign  institutions 
established  in  any  member  state  of  the 
Community.  The  directive,  however, 
proposed  that  the  passport  should  not 
be  granted  to  financial  institutions 
owned  or  controlled  by  countries 
which  failed  to  grant  reciprocity  to 
the  financial  institutions  of  all  EC 
member  states. 

American  banking  institutions 
voiced  concern  to  us  about  whether 
the  Community  had  in  mind  "mirror- 
image  reciprocity"  or  '"reciprocal  na- 
tional treatment."  In  the  former  case 
our  banks  worried  whether  our  geo- 
graphic and  Glass-Steagall  restrictions 
would  be  used  to  justify  denying  them 
access  to  the  new  banking  passport  in 
the  EC.  Such  mirror-image  reciprocity 
could  have  led  to  difficulties  for  EC 


member  banks  operating  in  this  coun- 
try. Fortunately.  I  understand,  most 
concerns  have  now  been  alleviated  by 
the  action  of  the  EC  Ministers  in  clari- 
fying that  the  directive  intended  not 
mirror-image  reciprocity,  but  rather 
reciprocal  national  treatment.  The 
final  form  of  article  9(4)  of  the  Direc- 
tive adopted  on  December  15  author- 
izes the  EC  to  respond  if  "its  credit  in- 
stitutions do  not  receive  national 
treatment  offering  the  same  competi- 
tive opportunities  as  are  available  to 
domestic  credit  institutions  and  the 
conditions  of  effective  market  access 
are  not  fulfilled."  An  EC  press  release 
states  that  the  new  article  intends 
that  the  current  internationally  ac- 
cepted standard  of  national  treatment 
should  really  work  in  practice  ensur- 
ing effective  market  access  in  a  third 
country.  American  officials  have  been 
told  that  the  directive  means  the  EC 
wants  de  facto  not  just  de  jure  nation- 
al treatment.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  receive  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  concerns  earlier  expressed 
about  the  EC  banking  directive  have 
been  calmed.  The  Community  is  stat- 
ing that  it  will  adhere  to  the  national 
treatment  standard  favored  by  the 
United  States,  but  it  wants  that  stand- 
ard to  mean  national  treatment  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  law.  The  Community  has 
made  clear  that  it  will  periodically 
review  whether  banks  from  EC 
member  nations  are  receiving  fair  op- 
portunities to  compete  abroad  and,  if 
they  are  not.  will  restrict  the  oper- 
ations within  the  Community  of  banks 
from  the  offending  country.  That  sort 
of  provision  makes  sense  to  me.  Com- 
petition in  financial  services  cannot  be 
fair  if  one  major  competitor  gives  its 
banks  a  protected  home  market  in 
which  they  can  make  exorbitant  prof- 
its that  are  then  used  to  fund  their  op- 
erations abroad.  Furthermore,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  a  protected  home  finan- 
cial market  harms  Americans  trying  to 
export  into  that  market.  The  EC  has 
made  clear  in  its  second  banking  direc- 
tive that  it  will  not  accept  such  treat- 
ment. 

In  1987,  even  prior  to  the  example 
set  by  the  European  Community  in  its 
second  banking  directive,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  adopting  a  reciprocal  na- 
tional treatment  policy.  Title  XV  of 
the  Senate  bill  S.  1409.  entitled  "Na- 
tional Treatment  of  Financial  Institu- 
tions." contained  a  section  adding  the 
following  new  provision  to  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  .  .  . 
deny  any  application  by  a  foreign  bank  or 
foreign  bank  holding  company  ...  If  the 
country  In  which  the  foreign  bank  is  incor- 
porated or  has  Its  principal  place  of  business 
does  not  accord  United  States  banks  .  .  .  the 
same  competitive  opportunities  as  It  accords 
to  domestic  banks  •  •  •. 

The  bill  also  amended  section  15(b) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  permit  the  SEC  the  authority  to 


deny  applications  for  broker-dealer 
registration  by  nationals  of  countries 
that  did  not  provide  equal  competitive 
opportunities  to  American  firms  in 
their  foreign  operations. 

These  provisions  were  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  in  negotiations  to  end  discrimi- 
nation against  U.S.  banking  and  secu- 
rities firms  abroad.  Although  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  did  not 
accept  the  provisions  in  the  trade  bill 
conference,  the  Senate  passed  them 
both  again  in  1988  as  sections  909  and 
910  of  the  Proxmire  Financial  Mod- 
ernization Act.  That  bill  did  not 
become  law. 

The  Senate  has  thus  twice  adopted  a 
reciprocal  national  treatment  policy 
for  banlis  and  securities  firms,  but  the 
House  failed  to  concur.  However,  the 
situation  in  the  House  may  now  be 
changing.  On  October  13,  1989,  Chair- 
man Gonzalez  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  expressed  his  own  strong 
concern  that  while  the  United  States 
gives  foreign  banks  national  treat- 
ment. U.S.  financial  institutions  "have 
not  been  in  practice  accorded  equality 
of  competitive  opportunity  abroad." 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
David  Mulford  related  his  frustration 
in  attempting  to  persuade  the  Japa- 
nese to  truly  open  their  financial  mar- 
kets in  6  years  of  talks  between  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  Japa- 
nese Ministry  of  Finance  in  a  Novem- 
ber 29.  1989  article  in  the  Financial 
Times.  In  that  article  he  stated: 

It  Is  particularly  disheartening  to  see  for- 
eign banks  and  securities  firms  blocked 
from  offering  Internationally  proven  serv- 
ices and  products  In  Japan.  .  .  .  F^irma]  legal 
frameworks  apart,  foreign  firms  are  also 
frustrated  by  opaque  informal  practices. 

Mr.  Mulford  noted: 

•  *  *  statutory  restrictions  and  regulatory 
practices  continue  to  be  a  firm  barrier  to 
full  access  by  foreign  firms  to  the  Japanese 
financial  services  Industry.  The  situation  In- 
vites Congressional  action  and  risks  ex- 
hausting the  U.S.  Treasury's  patience  with 
the  slow  evolution  of  the  past  six  years. 

Specific  practices  that  have  l)een 
cited  as  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  Japanese  deny  foreign  financial  in- 
stitutions a  fair  opportunity  to  com- 
pete are: 

First,  regulation  of  deposit  interest 
rates.— Although  in  the  last  6  years 
Japan  has  increased  the  percentage  of 
deregulated  deposits  from  15  to  50  per- 
cent, they  still  regulate  half  of  all 
bank  deposits.  Mr.  Mulford  of  the 
Treasury  has  stated: 

Remaining  interest  rate  restrictions 
should  be  removed.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost-of-capltal  advantage  Japa- 
nese banks  enjoy  over  foreign  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Second,  impediments  to  developing 
money  market  instruments  deny  for- 
eign banks  an  opportunity  to  fund 
themselves  in  domestic  yen. 
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Third,  laws,  regulations  and  prac- 
tices which  prohibit  Japanese  inves- 
tors from  gaining  access  to  foreign 
markets  and  impede  the  entry  of  inno- 
vative foreign  products  to  the  Japa- 
nese market. 

Fourth,  laws,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices which  limit  the  opportunities  of 
foreign  firms  to  manage  pension  funds 
and  mutual  funds. 

Fifth,  lack  of  transparency— Foreign 
firms  are  not  given  fair  opportunities 
to  engage  in  the  process  through 
which  official  policies,  regulations  and 
administrative  guidance  are  developed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Some 
claim  that  is  hard  for  them  to  even 
obtain  clear  written  statements  of  the 
rules  or  policies  once  they  are  decided. 
Furthermore,  the  bureaucracy  is  em- 
powered to  interpret  the  law  as  it 
deems  fit  creating  fears  of  arbitrary 
treatment  in  foreign  firms  if  they 
question  authoritative  interpretations 
by  Government  officials. 

This  list  of  practices  is  only  meant 
to  be  illustrative  and  is  certainly  not 
an  exhaustive  description  of  the  Japa- 
nese practices  that  need  to  be  reme 
died. 

As  I  noted  earlier  the  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
give  Treasury  negotiators  new  lever- 
age in  their  ongoing  negotiations  to 
obtain  competitive  access  to  foreign 
banking  and  securities  markets  such  as 
those  in  Japan.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
market  opening  mechanism. 

We  are  clearly  at  a  new  moment  in 
history  for  our  country.  The  post 
World  War  II  order  in  which  America 
sometimes  ignored  its  own  economic 
interests  in  favor  of  achieving  military 
and  political  objectives  is  at  an  end. 
The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  how  critical  it  is  for  our 
country  to  get  ready  to  compete  in  the 
increasingly  integrated  world  econo- 
my. The  mood  is  not  to  retreat  from 
tough  economic  challenges  from  our 
foreign  competitors.  But  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  also  under- 
stand that  we  can  not  afford  and  will 
no  longer  be  willing  to  overlook  a  lack 
of  fair  treatment  in  trade  and  finan- 
cial matters.  Our  present  competitive 
problems  can  be  overcome  and  they 
will  be  once  the  American  people  un- 
derstand their  full  significance.  It  will 
require  the  Congress  and  the  I*resi- 
dent  to  work  closely  to  ensure  that  our 
domestic  economic  policies  are  crafted 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
impact  on  the  competitive  positions  of 
our  industries  and  financial  firms.  It 
will  also  require  that  we  demand  fair 
treatment  for  our  firms  abroad. 

I  agree  with  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  who 
stated  in  a  recent  speech: 

We  as  a  government  and  as  a  society  are 
going  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  our  abili 
ty  to  trade  competitively  in  the  world 
market  may  be  the  single  most  Important 


component  of  our  national  security  as  we 
move  into  the  next  century. 

The  Fair  Treatment  in  Financial 
Services  Act  is  designed  to  give  our  ne- 
gotiators new  tools  to  help  our  finan- 
cial institutions  have  the  opportunity 
to  trade  competitively.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  I  noted  earlier,  not  only  for 
our  financial  institutions  but  for  U.S. 
industry  generally.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee knew  this  in  1978  and  stated  in 
its  report  on  the  International  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1978: 

American  banks  abroad  can  and  should 
play  a  significant  role  in  supporting  Ameri- 
can exports.  The  Committee  is  concerned 
with  the  uneven  treatment  accorded  to 
American  banks  abroad,  particularly  in  con- 
trast with  the  open  reception  foreign  banks 
have  been  given  in  our  domestic  market  and 
its  consequent  effect  on  our  balance  of 
trade. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  did  not  focus 
more  quickly  on  the  need  to  give  our 
negotiators  the  tools  needed  to  ensure 
U.S.  firms  received  fair  treatment  in 
international  financial  services.  The 
Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of 
1990  provides  such  tools  and  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  we 
will  attempt  to  move  expeditiously 
through  the  Banking  Committee  and 
through  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2028 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
ATnenca  m  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Trade 
in  Financial  Services  Act  of  1990". 

SE(    2   EFFEITI  ATINC;  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATION- 
AL TREATMENT  FOR  BANKS. 

The  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"NATIONAL  TREATMENT 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  General  Rule.— A  Federal 
banking  agency  may  deny  any  application, 
or  disapprove  any  notice,  filed  by  a  person 
of  a  foreigrn  country  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (and  has  not  revoked)  a  written  deter- 
mination that  the  foreign  country  does  not 
offer  United  States  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  its  domestic  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies. 

"(b)  Person  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined.—A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that— 

"(1)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country: 
"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual— 
"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or 
"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 
"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3). 


"(c)  Negotiations  Required.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
initiate  negotiations  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (d)(1)  to  ensure  that  that 
country  offers  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  the  same  comE>eti- 
tive  opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  its  domes- 
tic banks  and  bank  holding  companies. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  negoti- 
ations with  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  determi- 
nation to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"(d)  Annual  Reports  Required.— For 
each  calendar  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1991.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report- 
ed) identifying  each  foreign  country— 

"(A)  that,  according  to  the  most  recent 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988.  does  not  offer  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  the  same  competi- 
tive opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  its  domes- 
tic banks  and  bank  holding  companies:  and 

■(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  written  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)  is  in  effect: 

"(2)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  revoked,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country:  and 

"(3)  describing  the  results  of  negotiations 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1).". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTl  ATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATION- 
AL TREAT.MENT  FOR  SECIRITIES  BRO- 
KERS AND  DEALERS. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  (and  has  not  revoked)  a  written 
determination  that  the  foreign  country  does 
not  offer  United  States  brokers  and  dealers 
the  same  competitive  opportunities  (includ- 
ing effective  market  access)  as  are  available 
to  its  domestic  brokers  and  dealers. 

"(B)(i)  The  Commission  may— 

"(I)  deny  any  application  for  registration 
under  this  subsection  filed  by  a  person  of  a 
foreign  country  to  which  this  paragraph  ap- 
plies: and 

"(II)  prohibit  any  person  of  that  foreign 
country  from  acquiring  control  of  a  regis- 
tered broker  or  dealer,  irrespective  of  when 
the  acquisition  was  initiated. 

"(ii)  No  person  of  that  foreign  country, 
acting  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
unless— 

"(I)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
45  days  in  advance  of  the  acquistion.  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule:  and 

"(II)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition. 

"(ill)  The  Commission  may.  by  order, 
extend  the  notice  period  with  respect  to  any 


particular  acquisition  for  not  more  than  60 
days. 

"(C)  A  person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that— 

(i)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country: 

"(11)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 
'(iii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual— 
"(I)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or 
"(II)  is  domiciled  in  that  country;  or 
"(iv)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii). 
"(DXi)   The   Secretary    of   the   Treasury 
shall  initiate  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country  described  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II) 
of  subparagraph  (E)(i)  to  ensure  that  that 
country  offers  United  States  brokers  and 
dealers  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  does  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secretary— 

"(I)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

"(II)  gives  written  notice  of  that  determi- 
nation to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(E)  For  each  calendar  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1.  1991.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  May  1  of 
the  following  calendar  year,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report— 
"(i)  identifying  each  foreign  country— 
"(I)  that,  according  to  the  most  recent 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988,  does  not  offer  United  States  brokers 
and  dealers  the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
aire  available  to  its  domestic  brokers  and 
dealers;  and 

"(II)  with  respect  to  which  no  written  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (A)  is  in 
effect; 

"(ii)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  revoked,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country;  and 

"(iii)  describing  the  results  of  negotiations 
conducted  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(D)(i)." 

SEC.  4  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  SPECIFYING 
THAT  NATIONAL  TREATME.VT  IN- 
CLl'DES  EFFECTIVE  MARKET  ACCESS. 

(a)  Quadrennial  Reports  on  Foreign 
Treatment  of  United  States  Financial  In- 
stitutions.—Section  3602  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (22 
U.S.C.  5352)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  foreign  country  denies  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  entities  if  it  does  not 
offer  them  the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  its  domestic  entities. '. 

(b)  Negotiations  To  Promote  Fair  Trade 
IN  Financial  Services.— Section  3603(a)(1) 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C.  5353(a)(1)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "effective"  after  "banking  orga- 
nizations and  securities  companies  have". 

(c)  Primary  Dealers  in  Government  Debt 
Instruments.— Section  3502(b)(1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  (22  U.S.C.  5342)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "does  not  accord  to"  and  in- 
serting "does  not  offer": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  effective 
market  access)"  after  "the  same  competitive 


opportunities  in  the  underwriting  and  distri- 
bution of  government  debt  instruments 
issued  by  such  country";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "as  such  country  accords 
to"  and  inserting  "as  are  available  to". 

The  Pair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act 
OF  1990— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION  i:  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  designates  this  Act  as  the 
"Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Sersices  Act  of 
1990." 

SECTION  2:  EFFEC-rUATINC  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
NATIONAL  TREATMENT  FOR  BANKS  AND  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  15  to  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978,  estab- 
lishing a  framework  of  negotiations,  reports, 
and  discretionary  sanctions  designed  to  help 
end  discrimination  against  U.S.  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  that  operate  or 
seek  to  operate  abroad. 

A.  Discretionary  Sanctions 
1.  Procedure 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  15  author- 
izes certain  sanctions  against  persons  from 
countries  that  discriminate  against  U.S. 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  open  the 
way  for  such  sanctions  by  publishing  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  determination  that  a  for- 
eign country  does  not  offer  U.S.  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  the  same  competi- 
tive opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  in  that  coun- 
try to  its  domestic  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies.  The  Federal  banking  agencies 
may  then  deny  applications  and  disapprove 
notices  filed  by  persons  of  that  country. 

Subsection  (a)  applies  to  any  application 
requiring  the  approval  of  a  Federal  banking 
agency,  including  an  application  to  acquire 
shares  of  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company: 
to  effect  a  bank  merger:  to  establish  a 
branch,  agency,  or  commercial  lending  com- 
pany: to  engage  in  a  nonbanking  activity:  to 
establish  an  Edge  Act  or  Agreement  corpo- 
ration: or  to  obtain  Federal  de[>osit  insur- 
ance. Subsection  (a)  likewise  applies  to  any 
notice  that  is  subject  to  disapproval  by  a 
Federal  banking  agency,  such  as  a  notice 
under  the  Change  in  Bank  Control  Act. 
2.  National  Treatment 

The  operative  standard  of  subsection  (a)— 
i.e..  whether  a  foreign  country  "offersCsl 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies"— is  largely  drawn  from 
section  3502(b)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (22  U.S.C. 
15342(b)(1)).  as  well  as  section  601  of  S. 
1409  (reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  June  23.  1987).  sections  1501  and 
1503  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3 
(adopted  on  July  21.  1987),  and  sections  909 
and  910  of  S.  1886  (passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  30.  1988).  all  of  the  100th  Congress. 
The  European  Community's  Second  Bank- 
ing Directive  (adopted  December  15.  1988) 
incorporated  strikingly  similar  language. 
This  section,  in  turn,  draws  on  the  Second 
Banking  Directive  for  two  improvements  in 
phrasing:  "accords  to"  in  section  3502(b)(1) 
becomes  "offers"  in  this  section:  and  "as 
such  country  accords"  becomes  "as  are 
available." 

The  reference  to  "effective  market  access" 
is  intended  to  emphasize  that  national 
treatment  must  be  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure:  mere  equality  in  the  letter  of  the  law 


will  not  suffice.  That  is  what  section  3502(b) 
and  the  Senate  antecedents  cited  above 
meant  by  "the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties." 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  originat- 
ed that  phrase  to  encapsulate  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978;  national  treatment  to  ensure  equali- 
ty of  competitive  opportunity.  The  Commit- 
tee used  "national  treatment"  to  encompass 
that  concept,  in  keeping  with  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Treasury  Departments 
original  national  treatment  study,  which 
stated  that  the  International  Banking  Acts 
guiding  principle  was  "to  provide  national 
treatment'  for  foreign  banks,  i.e..  to  accord 
foreign  banks  equality  of  competitive  oppor- 
tunity with  their  domestic  counterparts  in 
the  U.S."  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign 
Government  Treatment  of  U.S.  Commercial 
Banking  Organizations  vii  (1979).  Indeed, 
"the  same  competitive  opportimlties"  is 
itself  a  paraphrase  of  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity."  Thus  the  Committee, 
quoting  from  the  Treasury's  original  study, 
described  "national  treatment "  as  follows: 

"CNlational  treatment  "afford(s)  foreign 
banks  equality  of  competitive  opportunity 
vis-a-vis  domestic  institutions  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances." It  "entails  a  pragmatic  impact- 
or  effects-oriented  test  for  assessing  the 
overall  legal  and  regulatory  climate  affect- 
ing foreign  banks  in  a  given  country.  The 
test  is  met  if  foreign  banks  are  allowed  to 
compete  on  essentially  equal  terms  with  do- 
mestic institutions  in  the  host  country,  even 
if  some  specific  regulations  or  requirements 
applied  to  foreign  banks  differ  from  those 
affecting  domestic  banks." "' 

S.  Rep.  No.  85.   100th  Cong..   1st  Sess.  42 
(1987). 

The  conference  committee  on  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988 
took  the  same  approach  in  discussing  sec- 
tion 3502(b):  In  the  Conferees'  view,  a 
country  accords  national  treatment  to  U.S. 
companies  only  if  it  accords  them  the  same 
competitive  opportunities  as  it  accords  to  its 
domestic  companies.  National  treatment  re- 
quires a  pragmatic,  effect-oriented  test  for 
assuring  that  the  same  competitive  opportu- 
nities exist."  H.  Rep.  No.  576.  100th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  855  (1988). 

B.  Person  of  a  Foreign  Country  Defined 
Subsection  (b)  broadly  defines  a  person  of 
a  foreign  country  as  any  person  that  (1)  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  that  country: 
(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in  that 
country;  (3)  if  an  individual,  is  a  citizen  of  or 
is  domiciled  in  that  country:  or  (4)  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  controlled  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

C.  Negotiations  Required 

Subsection  (c)  generally  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions with  any  foreign  country  if :  ( 1 )  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department's  most 
recent  national  treatment  study,  that  coun- 
try does  not  offer  U.S.  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies  the  same  competitive  oppor- 
tunities (including  effective  market  access) 
as  are  available  to  that  country's  domestic 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies:  and  (2) 
the  Secretary  has  not  made  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  that 
coimtry.  The  objective  of  the  negotiations  is 
to  ensure  that  the  foreign  country  offers 
such  opportunities  to  U.S.  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies.  However,  the  Secretary 
need  not  initiate  such  negotiations  if  he  de- 
termines that  they  would  be  fruitless  or 
would   impair  nationsU  economic  interests. 
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and  gives  written  notice  of  that  determina- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranlting  minority- 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Committees. 

D.  Annual  Reports  Required 
Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  to  Congress  each 
year  ( 1 )  identifying  each  foreign  country 
that,  according  to  the  most  recent  national 
treatment  study,  does  not  offer  U.S.  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies  the  same  com- 
petitive opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  that  coun- 
try's domestic  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  yet  with  respect  to  which  no  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)  is  in  effect; 
(2)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made  (or  has  revoked)  such  a  determina- 
tion; and  (3)  describing  the  results  of  any 
negotiations  conducted  pursuant  to  sul)sec- 
tion  <c).  Such  a  report  is  due  by  the  May  1 
following  the  year  with  which  the  report 
deals. 

SBCTION  3:  ETFECTUATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
NATIOWAL  TREATMENT  FOR  SECURITIES  BRO- 
KERS AND  DEALERS 

This  section  adds  a  new  paragraph  (ID  to 
section  15(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  creating  a  framework  for  securities 
brokers  and  dealers  parallel  to  that  for 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  under 
section  2.  The  objective  is  to  help  end  dis- 
crimination against  U.S.  brokers  and  dealers 
that  operate  or  seek  to  operate  abroad. 
A.  Discretionary  Sanctions 

Under  subparagraph  (A)  of  new  para- 
graph (11),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  open  the  way  for  sanctions  against  per- 
sons from  such  a  country  by  publishing  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  determination  that 
that  country  does  not  offer  U.S.  brokers  and 
dealers  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  in  that  country  to  its  domestic  bro- 
kers and  dealers.  (This  standard— "the  same 
competitive  opportunities  (including  effec- 
tive market  access)"— is  discussed  above  in 
connection  with  section  2.)  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  may  then  deny 
applications  for  registration  as  a  broker  or 
dealer  filed  by  a  person  of  that  country,  and 
to  prohibit  any  person  of  that  country  from 
acquiring  control  of  a  registered  broker  or 
dealer. 

If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  determi- 
nation under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  given  country,  no  person  of  that  coun- 
try may  acquire  control  of  any  registered 
broker  or  dealer  without  giving  the  SEC  at 
least  45  days  notice  of  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion. 

B.  Person  of  a  Foreign  Country  Defined 

Subparagraph  (B)  broadly  defines  a 
person  of  a  foreign  country  as  any  person 
that  ( 1 )  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country;  (2)  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  that  country;  (3)  if  any  individual,  is 
domiciled  in  or  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 
(4)  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

C.  Neootiations  Required 

Subparagraph  (C)  generally  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  initiate  negoti- 
ations with  any  foreign  country  If:  (1)  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department's  most 
recent  national  treatment  study,  that  coun- 
try does  not  offer  U.S.  brokers  and  dealers 
the  same  competitive  opportunities  (includ- 
ing effective  market  access)  as  are  available 
to  that  country's  domestic  brokers  and  deal- 
ers: and  (2)  the  Secretary  has  not  made  a 
determination  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 


respect  to  that  country.  The  objective  of  the 
negotiations  is  to  ensure  that  the  foreign 
country  offers  such  opportunities  to  U.S. 
brokers  and  dealers.  However,  the  Secretary 
need  not  initiate  such  negotiations  if  he  de- 
termines that  they  would  be  fruitless  or 
would  impair  national  economic  interests, 
and  gives  written  notice  of  that  determina- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

D.  Annual  Reports  Required 
Subparagraph  iDi  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Congress  each 
year  <1>  identifying  each  foreign  country 
that,  according  to  the  most  recent  national 
treatment  study,  does  not  offer  U.S.  brokers 
and  dealers  the  same  competitive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  that  country's  domestic  bro- 
kers and  dealers,  and  yet  with  respect  to 
which  no  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  in  effect;  (2)  explaining  why 
the  Secretary  has  not  made  (or  has  revoked) 
such  a  determination;  aj\d  (3)  describing  the 
results  of  any  negotiations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (C).  Such  a  report  is 
due  by  the  May  1  following  the  year  with 
which  the  report  deals. 

SECTION  4:  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  SPECirV- 
ING  THAT  NATIONAL  TREATMENT  INCLUDES  EF- 
FECTIVE MARKET  ACCESS 

This   section    makes   conforming   amend- 
ments to  three  sections  of  current  law. 
A.   Quadrennial  Reports  on  Foreign  Treat- 
ment of  United  States  Financial  Institu- 
tions 

Section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  at  least 
every  four  years  on,  inter  alia,  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  deny  national  treat- 
ment to  U.S.  banking  and  securities  organi- 
zations. 22  U.S.C.  §  5352.  Subsection  (a)  adds 
a  definition  of  national  treatment  consistent 
with  that  adopted  in  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
bill:  "a  foreign  country  denies  national 
treatment  to  United  States  entities  if  it  does 
not  offer  them  the  same  competitive  opf)or- 
tunities  (including  effective  market  access) 
as  are  available  to  its  domestic  entities." 

B.  Negotiations  to  Provide  Fair  Trade  in 

Financial  Services 
Section  3603(a)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  directs  the 
President  or  his  designee  to  conduct  discus- 
sions with  foreign  governments  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  United  States  banking  orga- 
nizations and  securities  companies  have 
access  to  foreign  markets  aind  receive  na- 
tional treatment  in  those  markets."  Id. 
5  5353(a)(1).  For  consistency  with  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  bill,  sutjsection  (b)  specifies 
that  access  must  be  "effective." 

C.  Primary  Dealers  in  Gcvemment  Debt 

Instruments 
Section  3502(b)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  generally 
prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from 
designating  as  a  primary  dealer  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  (or  continuing  any  exist- 
ing designation  of)  any  person  of  a  foreign 
country  that  "does  not  accord  to  United 
States  companies  the  same  competitive  op- 
portunities in  the  underwriting  and  distri- 
bution of  government  debt  securities  issued 
by  such  country  as  such  country  accords  to 
domestic  companies  of  such  country."  Id. 
i  5342(b)(1).  For  consistency  with  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  bill,  subsection  <c)  specifies 
that  "the  same  competitive  opportunities" 


include  "effective  market  access."  As  noted 
above  in  connection  with  section  2,  this 
makes  explicit  in  legislative  language  the 
original  intent  of  section  3502(b)(1). 

In  addition,  subsection  (c)  makes  two  im- 
provements in  phrasing  drawn  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Community's  Second  Banking  Direc- 
tive; "accords  to"  becomes  "offers";  and  "as 
such  country  accords"  becomes  "as  are 
available." 

Subsection  <c)  affects  only  the  definition 
of  national  treatment:  it  does  not  alter  ex- 
isting law— including  the  exemptions  from 
and  exceptions  to  section  3502(b)(1)— in  any 
other  respect. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  I»resident,  today  I 
join  Senator  Riegle  in  introducing  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  give  the 
Treasury  negotiating  leverage  to  open 
up  markets  for  U.S.  financial  services 
companies  where  they  are  now  being 
denied  national  treatment,  or  equal 
market  access. 

Beginning  with  my  participation  in 
passage  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978,  I  have  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  national  treatment 
standard  both  as  U.S.  financial  policy 
and  as  the  international  standard  to 
be  pursued  in  negotiations  for  foreign 
market  access.  This  notion  of  equal 
treatment  under  domestic  law  prom- 
ises fair  treatment  for  all  sides,  with- 
out challenging  the  right  of  govern- 
ments to  establish  the  regulatory 
framework  they  judge  appropriate 
within  their  own  borders.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  national  treat- 
ment is  not  only  a  U.S.  standard  but  is 
an  internationally  recognized  standard 
for  cross-border  transactions  in  the 
GATT.  Moreover,  it  is  adopted  in  the 
Second  Banking  Directive  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

While  national  treatment  is  a  widely 
recognized  standard,  this  bill  provides 
a  useful  elaboration  of  its  mesming  by 
including  within  its  definition  "effec- 
tive market  access."  This  addition  em- 
phasizes that  equal  treatment  must 
occur  in  practice  as  well  as  in  statute. 
There  are  many  examples  in  the  world 
today  of  foreign  governments  that 
impose  no  legal  bar  to  market  access 
but  still  limit  foreign  participation  in 
their  markets  by  less  formal  means. 

I  believe  this  is  a  vitally  important 
issue  for  U.S.  competitiveness  in  world 
markets.  As  I  indicated  when  the 
Banking  Committee  considered  na- 
tional treatment  legislation  during  the 
trade  bill  debate  in  1987.  financial 
services  is  an  area  in  which  the  United 
States  has  competitive  institutions  and 
the  best  products.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  cannot  compete  successfully 
in  foreign  markets  unless  limited  by 
unfair  restrictions. 

I  have  delivered  this  message  repeat- 
edly to  governments  around  the 
world— to  the  Japanese,  the  Taiwan- 
ese, the  South  Koreans,  and  others— 
with  little  to  show  for  it.  I  have 
warned  time  and  again  that  unless 
markets  are  liberalized.  Congress  will 


pass  tougher  legislation  to  deal  with 
market  access.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  take  action. 

We  are  not  closing  our  markets  with 
this  bill.  But  we  are  putting  others  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  wait  forever  to 
receive  fair  play. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
legislation  introduced  today  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Senator  Riegle  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee.  Senator  Garn.  The 
Fair  Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act  of 
1990  strikes  a  responsive  chord  with 
this  Senator  because  it  concerns  two 
areas  with  which  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned: Free  and  fair  trade  and  the 
competitiveness  of  Americas  financial 
services  industry. 

Free  trade  is  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion in  America  and  a  cornerstone  of 
the  free  enterprise,  capitalist  economic 
system.  For  the  past  6  years  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration have  negotiated  myriad  diffi- 
cult issues  with  our  trading  partners, 
the  Japanese,  over  the  simple  concept 
of  free  trade.  United  States  markets 
are  open  to  Japanese  competition  and 
for  many  years  we  have  sought  to 
make  open  market  access  a  reality  in 
Japan.  Mr.  President,  we  remain  far 
from  that  reality. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  introducing 
this  bill.  Its  necessity  is  clear  based  on 
the  situation  described  by  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Mulford.  He  de- 
scribes a  familiar  situation  in  trade 
talks  with  Japan.  As  in  other  areas  of 
trade  in  both  goods  and  services.  Sec- 
retary Mulford  has  found  that  Japa- 
nese barriers  to  free  trade  in  financial 
services  consist  of  not  just  laws  and 
regulations,  but  also  traditional  prac- 
tices and  opaque  informal  barriers  to 
full  access.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Mulford's  article  in  the  Finan- 
cial Times  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

This  legislation  will  not.  by  itself, 
solve  any  of  the  knotty  and  seemingly 
intractable  problems  of  structural  and 
cultural  impediments  that  plague 
United  States  efforts  to  penetrate  Jap- 
anese markets;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  And  it  is  aimed  at  fa- 
cilitating free  competition  for  United 
States  firms  in  an  industry  which  is 
crucial  to  the  economic  success  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan:  financial 
services. 

It  requires  no  prescience  to  know 
that  Japanese  firms  have  penetrated 
American  markets  in  financial  services 
products.  Names  like  Nomoura,  Fuji, 
and  Daiwa  are  familiar  to  any  student 
of  our  domestic  financial  services  in- 
dustry. By  their  large  and  growing 
presence  in  key  financial  centers  like 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago 
these  foreign  giants  are  clear  proof  of 


the  globalization  of  financial  markets. 
By  their  entry  into  this  market,  Japa- 
nese institutions  have  heightened  the 
competition  and  lowered  the  profit 
margins  of  the  banking  and  securities 
industries. 

To  this  I  say:  more  power  to  them; 
for  more  competition  means  better 
service  at  lower  prices  to  the  American 
consumer.  That  is  why  we  encourage 
free  access  to  American  markets  from 
foreign  competitions.  Financial  serv- 
ices is  a  major  industry  in  my  State  of 
New  York.  Firms  in  that  industry  and 
the  American  consumers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  American  economy,  thrive  on 
the  basis  of  strong  and  fair  competi- 
tion. 

The  Japanese  consumer  deserves  the 
same  benefit.  American  firms  seeking 
entry  into  Japanese  markets  deserve 
the  same  opportunity  to  compete  for 
Japanese  business  whether  they  seek 
to  make  deposits,  make  loans,  or  un- 
derwrite securities  offerings.  America 
seeks  only  a  free-flowing  two-way 
street. 

This  legislation  gives  the  administra- 
tion additional  and  needed  leverage  to 
help  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance 
see  the  full  benefits  of  real  competi- 
tion. It  recognizes  the  practical  diffi- 
culties which  foreigners  seeking  to  do 
business  in  Japan  face  in  every  indus- 
try. It  grants  additional  authority  to 
Treasury  and  to  banking  regulators  to 
condition  continued  access  to  Ameri- 
can financial  services  markets  upon 
the  actual,  tangible  realization  of  full 
access  to  Japanese  markets  for  United 
States  firms.  It  will  help  us  to  realize 
the  elusive  goal  of  free  trade  and  the 
consumer  benefit  that  inevitably  re- 
sults from  hard  fair  competition.  With 
this  legislation,  we  offer  further  en- 
couragement to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  continue  its  difficult  and  frus- 
trating task  of  bringing  about  real  glo- 
balization of  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  competitive  consumer  ben- 
efit to  the  people  of  Japan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Needed:  Bolder  Steps  Toward  F^eer  Access 
(By  David  Mulford) 

Six  years  of  yen-dollar  talks  between  the 
US  Treasury  and  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Finance  have  produced  a  long  and  impres- 
sive record  of  accomplishments.  Nonethe- 
less, a  realistic  assessment  after  the  latest 
round  of  talks  must  conclude  that  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  over-regulation  in 
Japan  and  access  to  the  Japanese  market  by 
foreign  financial  institutions  are  a  long  way 
from  resolution. 

The  two  sides  originally  aimed  to  interna- 
tionalise the  yen  and  to  open  up  and  ""demo- 
cratise" Japan's  financial  markets.  It  was 
believed  that  this  would  contribute  to  a 
stronger  international  financial  system. 
With  the  focus  now  on  correcting  current 
account  imbalances,  these  objectives  have 
become  even  more  important. 

When  negotiations  began,  the  Japanese 
capital  markets  were  heavily  regulated.  In- 
terest rates  were  largely  fixed;  short-term 


money  markets  were  in  their  infancy;  there 
was  little  access  for  foreigners  to  the  domes- 
tic government  bond  market.  Nor  were 
there  any  foreign  members  of  the  Tokyo 
stock  exchange  or  foreign  trust  banks.  The 
Euroyen  market  was  embryonic. 

Today,  about  half  of  all  bank  deposits 
have  been  deregulated  and  largely  reflect 
market  Interest  rates.  The  Bank  of  Japan 
has  taken  an  Important  step  toward  libera- 
lising the  money  market.  New  short-term 
money  market  Instruments  have  been  intro- 
duced. A  partial  auction  system  In  the  gov- 
ernment bond  market  has  reduced  the  role 
of  the  traditional  Japanese  syndicate.  For- 
eign firms  have  been  admitted  to  the  Tokyo 
stock  exchange  and  entered  the  trust  bank- 
ing business.  In  the  Euro-markets,  the 
volume  of  yen  offerings  has  grown  17-fold. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  Is  to  be  com- 
mended on  this  progress,  but  Japanese  offi- 
cials who  suggest  that  the  financial  lll)erali- 
satlon  process  in  Japan  is  largely  complete 
are  wTong.  The  standard  of  judgment  must 
be  not  the  relative  one  of  how  many 
changes  have  been  made  In  the  old  system, 
but  the  absolute  one  of  how  close  Japan  is 
to  a  truly  market-based  financial  system- 
one  that  operates  on  the  same  principles  of 
efficiency,  trsmsparency,  objectivity  and 
competition  which  distinguish  other  great 
financial  centres. 

The  reforms  so  far  are  a  start,  but  they 
have  not  changed  substantially  the  way  fi- 
nancial market  business  Is  conducted  in 
Japan.  Basic  deregulation,  sweeping  change, 
or  bold  challenges  to  the  way  the  existing 
system  benefits  traditional  Japanese  finan- 
cial institutions  are  hard  to  find. 

The  reforms  adopted  In  Japan  can  be 
viewed  more  clearly  when  seen  against  the 
pace  of  liberalisation  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  New  York  and  London  have  l)ecome 
increasingly  efficient  and  sophisticated  fi- 
nancial markets.  Japan  lags  behind. 

Full  deregulation  is  what  Is  needed.  For 
example,  the  remaining  interest  rate  restric- 
tions should  l>e  removed.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  cost-of-capital  advantage  Japa- 
nese btmks  enjoy  over  foreign  financial  in- 
stitutions. Moreover,  competitive  rates 
would  add  at>out  1  per  cent  of  Japanese 
GNP  to  the  personal  income  of  depositors, 
thereby  Increasing  consumption  and  im- 
ports. 

Slow  progress  in  the  Japanese  money  mar- 
kets has  also  been  disappointing.  Reforms 
have  not  produced  a  full  range  of  short- 
term  money  market  instnunents  unencum- 
bered by  artificial  barriers,  nuisance  taxes 
and  other  regulatory  Intervention.  Further- 
more, the  absence  of  an  efficient,  liquid 
money  market  in  Japan  has  discouraged 
greater  use  of  the  yen  Internationally.  De- 
spite the  progress  made  In  the  Euroyen 
bond  market,  the  yen  still  commands  little 
Interest  as  an  International  currency. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  Japan's  imports  and  65 
per  cent  of  its  exports  are  still  denominated 
in  non-yen  currencies. 

The  chief  brakes  on  further  progress  are 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  practices  which 
prohibit  Japanese  Investors  from  gaining 
access  to  foreign  markets  and  Impede  the 
entry  of  Innovative  foreign  products,  and 
services  to  the  Japanese  market.  This  Is  re- 
grettable, because  it  is  Innovation  that 
makes  capital  markets  dynamic  and  effi- 
cient. For  example,  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  has  been  delayed  in  obtaining 
Japanese  approval  for  its  Globex  electronic 
trading  system. 

It  is  particularly  disheartening  to  see  for- 
eign   banks    and   securities    firms    blocked 
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from  offering  internationally  proven  sen- 
ices  and  products  in  Japan.  In  the  growing 
market  for  pension  funds  and  mutual  fund 
management,  foreign  firms  are  severely  lim- 
ited in  their  ability  to  provide  services  in 
which  they  have  established  and  respected 
positions. 

Formal  legal  frameworks  apart,  foreign 
firms  are  also  frustrated  by  opaque  informal 
practices.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  Japanese 
financial  market  players  that  decisions  be 
made  in  a  transparent  way. 

Taken  together,  these  statutory  restric- 
tions suid  regulatory  practices  continue  to 
be  a  firm  barrier  to  full  access  for  foreign 
firms  to  the  Japanese  financial  services  in- 
dustry. The  situation  invites  Congressional 
action  and  risks  exhausting  the  US  Treas- 
ury's patience  with  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
past  six  years. 

Open  and  efficient  financial  markets  are 
central  to  an  effective  international  mone- 
tary system,  to  world  economic  growth  and 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  world's  large  exter- 
nal imbalances.  The  failure  by  Japan  to  pro- 
vide full  access  to  its  markets  is  particularly 
serious  given  Japan's  current  financial  and 
economic  position  in  the  world.  The  US  calls 
on  its  Japanese  friends  to  accelerate  their 
deregulation  efforts  in  1990  and  to  resolve 
the  remaining  issues  fundamental  to  real 
reform. 


By  Mr.  GRAMM  (by  request  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  to  reduce  stu- 
dent loan  defaults,  to  achieve  greater 
accountability  in  Federal  student  as- 
sistance programs,  to  minimize  the  po- 
tential for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STODENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  the  Student  Loan  De- 
fault Reduction  Amendments  of  1990. 
The  legislation  has  been  developed 
with  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  Ca- 
vazos  and  seeks  to  curb  the  rising  de- 
faults on  Government-insured  student 
loans.  The  high  and  increasing  costs  of 
student  loan  defaults  is  a  major  prob- 
lem facing  higher  education  today. 

Default  costs  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  [GSL]  program  are  at 
an  all-time  high.  They  increased 
almost  eight-fold  since  fiscal  year  1981 
from  $235  million  to  $1.84  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  These  costs  constitute 
37  percent  of  the  program  obligations, 
and  rank  fourth  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1989. 

Although  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  increased  collections  on  de- 
faulted loans  from  $65  million  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $630  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989,  we  currently  have  $6.37  billion  of 
defaulted  loans  outstanding.  Clearly, 
the  failure  of  past  students  to  repay 
their  loans  is  straining  our  ability  to 
make  loans  to  current  and  future  stu- 
dents. 

Enactment  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  ensuring  the  integ- 


rity of  the  student  loan  program.  It  is 
my  intent  to  ensure  that  all  eligible 
students  receive  the  help  they  need  to 
gain  a  high  quality  education  and  that 
they  fulfill  the  financial  obligations 
they  incurred  to  pay  for  that  educa- 
tion so  that  help  also  will  be  available 
to  the  next  generation  of  students 
when  they,  too,  need  it  most. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  proposal  and  work  to  ensure  its 
swift  enactment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act   may  be  cited  as  the    "Student 
Loan    Default    Reduction    Amendments    of 
1990'. 
SEC  2  (;raiu  ated  repavme.nt 

<a)  Terms  of  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loans.— Section  427(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act  ")  is  amended— 

1 1 1  in  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking  out 
the    and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

'2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (G)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph; 

•iH)  provides  that,  not  more  than  6 
months  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  stu- 
dent borrowers  first  payment  on  a  loan  is 
due.  the  lender  shall  offer  the  student  bor- 
rower the  option  of  repaying  the  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  graduated  repayment 
schedule,  provided  that  such  schedule  does 
not  result  in  negative  amortization  of  the 
loan,  provides  for  the  repayment  of  only  ac- 
crued interest  during  the  first  12  months  of 
repayment,  and  that,  after  the  fourth  year 
of  repayment,  requires  the  borrower  to 
resume  repayment  on  an  equal  installment 
basis  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (B);  and". 

lb)  Requirements  of  Insurance  Pro- 
gram.—Section  428(b)(lKE)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)  subject  to  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (L), 
and  except  as  provided  by  subparagraph 
(M).  provides  that— 

"(i)  not  more  than  6  months  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  student  borrower's  first 
payment  on  a  loaui  is  due.  the  lender  shall 
offer  the  student  borrower  of  a  loan  made, 
insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this  section  or 
section  428A  the  option  of  repaying  the  loan 
in  accordance  with  a  graduated  repayment 
schedule,  provided  that  such  schedule  does 
not  result  in  negative  amortization  of  the 
loan,  provides  for  the  repayment  of  only  ac- 
crued interest  during  the  first  12  months  of 
repayment,  and  that,  after  the  fourth  year 
repayment,  requires  the  borrower  to  resume 
repayment  on  an  equal  installment  basis  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (ii),  and 

"(ii)  repayment  of  loans  shall  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  years 
(unless  the  student,  during  the  6  months 
immediately  preceding  the  start  of  the  re- 
payment period,  specifically  requests  that 
repayment  be  made  over  a  shorter  period) 
nor  more  than  10  years,  beginning  6  months 


after  the  month  in  which  the  student  ceases 
to  carry  at  least  one-htUf  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution;". 

SEC.  3.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  INSTITITIONAL  PROMO- 
TIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  The  institution  does  not— 

"(A)  use  any  contractor  or  any  person, 
other  than  a  salaried  employee  of  the  insti- 
tution or  a  volunteer,  to  conduct  any  stu- 
dent recruiting  or  admission  activities  or  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  award  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance:  or 

■(B)  pay  any  commission,  bonus,  or  other 
incentive  payment  based  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  success  in  securing  enrollments  to 
any  persons  engaged  in  any  such  activity.". 

SEC.  4.  WAGE  GARNISHMENT. 

(a)  Section  428E  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"WAGE  garnishment  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  428E.  (a)  Garnishment  Require- 
ments.—Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  a  guaranty  agency  may  garnish 
the  disposable  pay  of  an  individual  to  collect 
the  amount  owed  by  the  individual,  if  he  or 
she  is  not  currently  making  required  repay- 
ments under  a  repayment  agreement  with 
the  guaranty  agency,  on  a  loan  made,  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  this  part  on 
which  the  agency  received  reimbursement 
from  the  Secretary  under  section  428(c), 
provided  that— 

"(1)  the  amount  deducted  for  any  pay 
period  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  dispos- 
able pay,  except  that  a  greater  percentage 
may  be  deducted  upon  the  written  consent 
of  the  individual  involved; 

"(2)  the  individual  shall  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  30  days  written  notice  from  the 
agency,  informing  such  individual  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  loan  obligation  to 
be  collected,  the  intention  of  the  agency  to 
initiate  proceedings  to  collect  the  debt 
through  deductions  from  pay.  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  rights  of  the  individual  under 
this  section: 

"(3)  the  individual  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  and  copy  records  re- 
lating to  the  debt: 

"(4)  the  individual  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  agency,  under  terms  agree- 
able to  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  desig- 
nee, to  establish  a  schedule  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  debt: 

"(5)  the  individual  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  on  the  determination  of 
the  agency  concerning  the  existence  or  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual whose  repayment  schedule  is  estab- 
lished other  than  by  a  written  agreement 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4).  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  repayment  schedule: 

"(6)  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for.  and 
the  agency  may  sue  the  employer  in  a  State 
or  Federal  court  of  comijetent  jurisdiction 
to  recover,  any  amount  which  such  employ- 
er fails  to  withhold  from  wages  due  an  em- 
ployee following  receipt  by  such  employer 
of  notice  of  the  withholding  order,  plus  at- 
torneys' fees,  costs  and,  in  the  court's  discre- 
tion, punitive  damages,  but  such  employer 
shall  not  be  required  to  vary  the  normal  pay 
and  disbursement  cycles  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  paragraph:  and 

"(7)  an  employer  may  not  discharge  from 
employment,  refuse  to  employ,  or  take  disci- 
plinary action  against  an  Individual  subject 


to  wage  withholding  in  accordance  with  this 
section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual's wages  have  been  subject  to  garnish- 
ment under  this  section,  and  such  individual 
may  sue  in  a  State  or  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  any  employer  who  takes 
such  action.  The  court  shall  award  attor- 
neys' fees  to  the  employee  and.  in  its  discre- 
tion, may  order  reinstatement  of  the  indi- 
vidual, award  punitive  damages  and  back 
pay  to  the  employee,  or  order  such  other 
remedy  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary. 

"(b)  Hearing  Requirements.— A  hearing 
described  in  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  be  pro- 
vided prior  to  issuance  of  a  garnishment 
order  if  the  individual,  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  following  receipt  of  the  notice  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2),  and  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  head  of  the  agency 
may  prescribe,  files  a  petition  requesting 
such  a  hearing.  If  the  individual  does  not 
file  a  petition  requesting  a  hearing  prior  to 
such  date,  the  agency  shall  provide  the  indi- 
vidual a  hearing  under  subsection  (a)(5).  but 
such  hearing  need  not  be  provided  prior  to 
issuance  of  a  garnishment  order.  A  hearing 
under  subsection  (aK5)  may  not  be  conduct- 
ed by  an  individual  under  the  supervision  or 
control  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an 
administrative  law  judge.  The  hearing  offi- 
cial shall  issue  a  final  decision  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  request- 
ing the  hearing. 

"(c)  Notice  Requirements.— The  notice  to 
the  employer  of  the  withholding  order  shall 
contain  only  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  comply  with 
the  withholding  order. 

"(d)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "disposable  pay'  means 
that  part  of  pay  of  any  individual  remaining 
after  the  deduction  of  any  amounts  required 
by  law  to  be  withheld,". 

(b)  Secretary's  Equitable  Share.— Sec- 
tion 428(c)(6)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  by  striking  out 
"(subject  to  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph)": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

SEC.  5.  EMERGENCY  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities.— 
Section  432  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  as  sub- 
section (j);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  following 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  to  Take 
Emergency  Actions  Against  Lenders.— (1) 
If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  receives  information,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  reliable,  that  the  lender 
is  violating  any  provision  of  this  title,  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  title,  or  any 
applicable  special  arrangement,  agreement, 
or  limitation, 

"(B)  determines  that  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  misuse  of  Federal 
funds;  and 

"(C)  determines  that  the  likelihood  of  loss 
outweighs  the  lmp>ortance  of  following  the 
limitation,  suspension,  or  termination  proce- 
dures authorized  in  subsection  (h), 

the  Secretary  shall,  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  the  action  is  mailed  to  the 
lender,  take  emergency  action  to  stop  the  is- 
suance of  guarantee  commitments  and  the 
payment  of  interest  benefits  and  special  al- 
lowance to  a  lender. 

"(2)  An  emergency  action  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  30  days  unless  a  lim- 
itation, suspension,  or  termination  proceed- 


ing is  begun  against  the  lender  under  sub- 
section (h)  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
lender,  if  such  lender  so  requests,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  that  the  emergency 
action  is  unwarranted.". 

(b)  Program  Participation  Agreements.— 
Section  487(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
and'  at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  'and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

"(E)  an  emergency  action  against  an  insti- 
tution, under  which  the  Secretary  shall,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the 
action  is  mailed  to  the  institution,  withhold 
funds  from  the  institution  or  its  students 
and  withdraw  the  institution's  authority  to 
obligate  funds  under  any  program  under 
this  title,  if  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  receives  information,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  reliable,  that  the  institu- 
tion is  violating  any  provision  of  this  title, 
any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  title,  or 
any  applicable  special  arrangement,  agree- 
ment, or  limitation. 

(ii)  determines  that  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  misuse  of  Federal 
funds,  and 

"(iii)  determines  that  the  likelihood  of 
loss  outweighs  the  importance  of  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  subparagraph  (D) 
for  limitation,  susi)ension,  or  termination, 
except  that  an  emergency  action  shall  not 
exceed  30  days  unless  limitation,  suspension, 
or  termination  proceedings  are  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  against  the  institution  within 
that  period  of  time,  and  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  institution  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause,  if  such  institu- 
tion so  requests,  that  the  emergency  action 
is  unwarranted.". 

SEC.  «.  ABILITY  TO  BENEHT. 

(a)  In  General— Section  484(d)  of  the  Act 
is  aimended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Ability  To  Benefit.— (1)  In  order  for 
a  student  who  is  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
the  ability  to  benefit  from  the  education  or 
training  offered  to  be  eligible  for  any  grant, 
loan,  or  work  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
student  shall,  prior  to  enrollment,  pass  a 
test  developed,  administered,  and  graded  by 
one  or  more  independent  organizations  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3), 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  inde- 
pendent organizations  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  State  agencies  and  private 
national  or  regional  organizations,  except 
that  an  organization  that  includes  one  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education  or  vo- 
cational schools,  or  their  officers  or  owners, 
as  members  shall  not  be  eligible.  An  organi- 
zation is  eligible  to  develop,  administer,  and 
grade  tests  for  purposes  of  this  section  only 
uE)on  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  organization  is  independent  of  the  insti- 
tutions that  would  be  using  such  tests  to  de- 
termine the  ability  of  their  prospective  stu- 
dents to  benefit  from  the  education  or  train- 
ing offered  by  the  institution. 

"(3)(A)  Any  test  developed  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  measure  the  student's 
ability  to  complete  successfully  the  course 
of  study  for  which  the  student  has  applied 
for  admission.  More  than  one  test  may  be 
developed  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  in 
order  to  measure  appropriately  a  student's 
ability  to  complete  a  particular  type  of  edu- 
cational program. 


"(B)(i)  The  appropriate  accrediting 
agency  shall  establish  the  passing  score  on 
any  test  developed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  educational  program 
for  which  the  test  is  used. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (i),  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  students  who 
achieved  passing  scores  on  any  test  devel- 
oped for  purposes  of  this  subsection  are  not 
achieving  substantially  the  same  gradua- 
tion, job  placement,  or  State  licensing  exam- 
ination pass  rates  as  student*  attending  the 
same  institutions  who  received  their  high 
school  diplomas  (or  its  recognized  equiva- 
lent )  prior  to  admission  to  such  institutions, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to— 

"(I)  establish  a  different  passing  score,  or 
require  a  different  accrediting  agency  to  es- 
tablish the  passing  score  on  such  tests; 

"(II)  consider  this  information  in  reevalu- 
ating the  recognition  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  agency  that  established  the  passing 
score  as  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality 
of  training  offered  by  the  institutions  it  ac- 
credits: and 

•  (III)  require  that  a  different  test,  devel- 
oped by  another  independent  organization, 
be  administered  to  students  seeking  admis- 
sion at  that  institution. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a  stu- 
dent who  is  enrolled  in  an  elementary  or  a 
secondary  school  shall  not  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title". 

(b)  Definition— Section  481(b)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  in  the  fourth  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  not  promulgate  regulations 
defining  the  admissions  procedures  or  reme- 
diation programs  that  must  be  used  by  an 
institution  in  admitting  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  benefit  from  the 
training  offered  and". 

(c)  Program  Participation  Agreements.— 
Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  3)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(12)  In  the  case  of  an  institution  that 
admits  students  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
benefit  from  the  training  offered,  the  insti- 
tution shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
information  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  the  determination  described  in  section 
484(d)(3)(B)(ii).  ". 

SEC.  7  EFFECT  OF  LOSS  OF  ACCREDITATK)N 

(a)  Definitions  for  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Program.— Section  435  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"The  term"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  subsection  (m),  the  term":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Impact  of  Loss  of  Accreditation.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  an 
institution  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  under  subsection  (a)  if 
such  institution  has— 

"(A)  had  its  accreditation  withdrawn,  re- 
voked, or  otherwise  terminated  for  cause 
during  the  preceding  24  months  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agency  listed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
1201(a):  or 

"(B)  withdrawTi  from  accreditation  volun- 
tarily under  a  show  cause  or  suspension 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
institution  if  its  accreditation  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  same  accrediting  agency  that 
had  accredited  it  prior  to  the  withdrawal, 
renovation  or  termination.". 

(b)  General  Definitions.— Section  481  of 
the  Act  is  further  amended— 
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(1)  in  subsection  (aXl).  by  strilting  For 
the  puiTjose"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  subsection  (e),  for  the  purpose": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

••(e)  Impact  of  Loss  or  Accreditation  — 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <2).  an 
institution  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
eligible  institution  under  subsection  ia»  if 
such  institution  has— 

••(A)  had  its  accreditation  withdrawn,  re- 
voked, or  otherwise  terminated  for  cause 
during  the  preceding  24  months  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agency  listed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
1201(a):  or 

■■(B)  withdrawn  from  accreditation  volun- 
tarily under  a  show  cause  or  suspension 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months. 

••(2)  Paragraph  (D  shall  not  apply  to  an 
Institution  if  its  accreditation  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  same  accrediting  agency  that 
had  aiccredited  the  institution  prior  to  the 
withdrawal,  revocation  or  termination.". 

SEC.  8.  TVITION  REFl  NDS 

(a)  Program  Participation  Agreements. 
Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  6)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof   the   following   new   para- 
graph: 

■■(13)(A)(i)  The  institution  will  have  a  fair 
and  equitable  refund  policy  under  which 
the  Institution  will  make  a  refund  of  un- 
earned tuition,  fees,  room  and  board  and 
other  charges  to  a  student  who  received  a 
grant,  a  loan,  or  work  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  whose  parent  received  a  loan  made 
under  section  428B  on  behalf  of  the  student, 
if  the  student— 

'•(I)  does  not  register  for  the  period  of  at- 
tendance for  which  the  assistance  was  in- 
tended: or 

■■(II)  withdraws  or  otherwise  fails  to  com- 
plete the  period  of  enrollment  for  which  the 
assistance  was  provided. 

"(ii)  The  institution  will  provide  a  written 
statement  containing  its  refund  policy,  to- 
gether with  examples  of  the  application  of 
this  policy,  to  a  prospective  student  prior  to 
the  student's  enrollment,  and  will  make  its 
refund  policy  known  to  currently  enrolled 
students.  The  institution  will  include  in  its 
statement  the  procedures  that  a  student 
must  follow  to  obtain  a  refund,  but  the  in- 
stitution will,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, pay  to  the  lender  the  portion  of  a 
refund  allocable  to  the  student's  loans 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  section 
427.  428,  428A.  or  428B,  and  return  the  por 
tion  of  refund  allocable  to  another  program 
under  title  \V  of  the  Act  to  that  program, 
whether  or  not  the  student  follows  those 
procedures.  If  the  institution  changes  its 
refund  policy,  it  will  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents are  made  aware  of  the  new  p>olicy. 

"(B)  The  institution's  refund  policy  will 
be  considered  to  be  fair  and  equitable  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  if— 

••(i)  that  policy  provides  for  a  refund  in  an 
amount  of  at  least  the  larger  of  the  amount 
provided  under— 

•'(I)  the  requirements  of  applicable  State 
law: 

"(II)  the  specific  refund  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  institution's  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  or 

"(III)  if  no  such  standards  exist,  the  spe- 
cific refund  policy  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations,  or  the  refund 
policy  standards  set  by  another  association 
of  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary:  and 


(il)  within  60  days  after  the  Institution's 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Secretary  that  its 
fiscal  year  default  rate,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  in  regulations,  exceeded  30  per- 
cent for  any  fiscal  year  after  1986.  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  Secretary  notifies  the  in- 
stitution that  Its  rate  was  equal  to  or  less 
than  30  percent  for  a  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
the  institution's  policy  conforms  with  the 
pro  rata  refund  calculation  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C).  or  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bxi).  whichever  results  in  the 
larger  refund  amount,  except  that  this 
clau.se  will  not  apply  to  the  institutions 
refund  policy  for  any  student  whose  with- 
drawal (late  is  after  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  halfway  point  (in  time)  for  the 
student'.s  program  of  study. 

■(Ill  six  months  after  commencement  of 
the  student's  program  of  study. 

■■(C)(i)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  pro  rata  refund'  means  a  refund  by 
the  institution  of  not  less  than  that  portion 
of  the  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board,  and 
other  charges  assessed  the  student  by  the 
Institution  equal  to  the  portion  of  the 
period  of  enrollment  for  which  the  student 
has  been  charged  that  remains  on  the  last 
recorded  day  of  attendance  by  the  student, 
rounded  downward  to  the  nearest  10  per- 
cent of  that  period,  less  any  unpaid  charges 
owed  by  the  student  for  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment for  which  the  student  has  been 
charged,  plus— 

■  1 1)  a  reasonable  administrative  fee  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  5  percent  of  the  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board,  and  other  charges  as- 
sessed the  student,  or  $100;  and 

■(II)  charges  authorized  by  clause  (iii). 

■■(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  the  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  enrollment  for  which 
the  student  has  been  charged  that  remains, 
is  determined— 

■■(I)  in  the  case  of  a  program  that  is  meas- 
ured in  credit  hours,  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  weeks  comprising  the  period  of 
enrollment  for  which  the  student  has  been 
charged  into  the  numt)er  of  weeks  remain- 
ing in  that  period  as  of  the  last  recorded  day 
of  attendance  by  the  student; 

"(III  in  the  case  of  a  program  that  is 
measured  in  clock  hours,  by  dividing  the 
total  clock  hours  Comprising  the  period  of 
enrollment  for  which  the  student  has  been 
charged  into  the  number  of  clock  hours  re- 
maining to  be  completed  by  the  student  in 
that  period  as  of  the  last  recorded  day  of  at- 
tendance by  the  student;  and 

■(111)  in  the  case  of  a  correspondence  pro- 
gram, by  dividing  the  total  number  of  les- 
sons comprising  the  period  of  enrollment 
for  which  the  student  has  been  charged  into 
the  total  number  of  such  lessons  not  sub- 
mitted by  the  student. 

■  (iii)  An  institution  may  require  that  the 
equipment  issued  to  the  student  by  the  in- 
stitution that  the  institution  would  reissue 
to  another  student  be  returned  by  a  student 
once  the  institution  determines  that  the 
borrower  has  withdrawn,  if  the  institution 
makes  a  written  request  for  that  return  that 
is  received  by  the  student  within  10  days  of 
that  determination.  If  the  institution  noti- 
fied the  student  in  writing  prior  to  enroll- 
ment that  return  of  the  specific  equipment 
involved  would  be  required  if  the  student 
withdrew,  the  institution  may  deduct  from 
the  refund  owed  under  this  paragraph  the 
documented  cost  to  the  institution  of  that 
equipment  if  the  student  fails  to  return  it 
within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the  student's 
receipt  of  the  request  from  the  institution. 
However,  the  institution  may  not  delay  its 
payment,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  of 


a  refund  to  a  lender  by  reason  of  this  proc- 
ess.". 

(b)  Information  Dissemination  Activi- 
ties.—Section  485(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  'in  ac- 
cordance with  section  487(a)(13)."  immedi- 
ately following  "institution". 

SEC.  9.  EFFE(TIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Gene;ral.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  2  shall  be  effective  for  a  loan 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  part  B 
of  title  I'V  of  the  Act,  whenever  made,  for 
which  the  student  borrower's  first  payment 
on  such  loan  is  due  on  or  after  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Sections  3  and  8.— The  amendments 
made  by  sections  3  and  8  shall  be  effective 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Sections  4,  5,  and  7.— The  amendments 
made  by  sections  4.  5.  and  7  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  6.— The  amendments  made  by 
section  6  shall  be  effective  for  grant,  loan, 
or  work  assistance  awarded  for  periods  of 
enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1990. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's student  loan  default  re- 
duction Initiative.  This  measure  builds 
on  the  strong  antldefault  provisions 
included  in  last  year's  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  and  on  the  effective,  respon- 
sible default  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  last 
summer. 

The  by-now  familiar  statistics  on 
student  loan  defaults  still  shock.  In 
recent  years,  student  loan  default 
costs  borne  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation have  amounted  to  well  over  $1 
billion  annually,  making  repayment  of 
these  defaulted  loans  in  effect  the 
third  largest  program  within  the  De- 
partment. Default  costs  in  fiscal  year 
1989  alone  approached  $2  billion. 

The  alarming  cost  of  student  loan 
defaults  threatens  to  undermine 
public  support  for  our  vital  student 
loan  programs.  We  owe  it  to  the  tax- 
payers to  restore  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
Federal  student  loan  programs,  and  we 
owe  it  to  all  the  deserving  students 
who  depend  on  these  programs  to  help 
meet  the  high  cost  of  postsecondary 
education. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion attacks  the  default  problem  by 
authorizing  guarantee  agencies  to  gar- 
nish defaulters'  wages,  prohibiting 
schools  from  employing  commissioned 
sales  representatives  for  recruiting 
and  a(imitting  activities,  and  requiring 
lenders  to  provide  graduated  repay- 
ment options  to  student  borrowers.  In 
addition,  the  measure  requires  schools 
with  default  rates  over  30  percent  to 
issue  pro  rata  tuition  refunds  to  Feder- 
al student  aid  recipients  who  drop  out 
early  and  requires  students  admitted 
under  the  "ability-to-benefit"  criterion 
to  pass  a  test,  prior  to  enrollment,  de- 
signed and  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent organization. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Educa- 


tion for  developing  this  legislation  and 
my  colleague  from  Texas  for  introduc- 
ing it.  I  hope  other  Members  will  lend 
their  support  to  this  measure  and 
work  for  its  passage. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  telephone  users  by  amending  title 
18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  ACT 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
technology  is  sweeping  the  country 
and  changing  the  way  we  use  the  tele- 
phone. It  is  known  as  Caller  ID,  and  it 
lets  a  person  see  the  number  of  who's 
calling  before  picking  up  the  receiver. 
Caller  ID  is  already  in  place  in  New 
Jersey  and  parts  of  Florida,  Vermont. 
Ohio,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land. In  these  areas,  customers  can 
buy  the  service  by  purchasing  a  $50 
device  and  paying  their  phone  compa- 
ny about  $7  a  month.  The  device 
records  the  numbers  of  callers  and  dis- 
plays any  incoming  number  while  the 
phone  is  ringing. 

Caller  ID  is  a  welcome  development. 
By  supplementing  the  answering  ma- 
chine, this  innovation  will  help  us 
screen  our  calls  and  enhance  our  pri- 
vacy. Indeed,  when  Caller  ID  arrives  in 
my  cities— Milwaukee  and  Washing- 
ton—I am  going  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  sign  up.  It  will  be  great  to  know 
who's  calling,  or  at  least  to  know  that 
the  caller  might  be  someone  I  do  not 
know. 

But  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  downside 
to  Caller  ID.  While  it  will  increase  our 
privacy  as  call  recipients,  it  will  dimin- 
ish our  privacy  as  callers.  The  Caller 
ID  device  displays  listed  and  unlisted 
numbers  alike.  This  means  that  people 
with  unlisted  phones  are  forced  to  di- 
vulge their  numbers  every  time  they 
contact  someone  who  has  Caller  ID. 
Furthermore,  a  person  with  Caller  ID 
can  take  the  caller's  phone  number 
and  find  out  where  the  caller  lives  by 
using  a  name  and  number  service  or 
reverse  telephone  directory. 

Is  this  so  terrible?  At  first  blush, 
Caller  ID  does  not  appear  to  invade 
privacy  because  it  is  the  caller,  after 
all,  who  decides  to  place  the  call  in  the 
first  place.  If  we  look  a  little  closer, 
however,  we  can  see  that  a  privacy  bal- 
ance must  be  struck. 

THE  problem:  forced  disclosure 
There  are  a  variety  of  situations 
where  callers  need  and  deserve  to  keep 
their  phone  numbers  to  themselves. 
Put  another  way,  there  are  instances 
in  which  unrestricted  Caller  ID  can 
end  up  being  a  nuisance  and  perhaps 
even  a  danger.  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
examples: 

A  consumer  calls  a  business  estab- 
lishment to  inquire  about  a  product. 
Although  the  consumer  does  not  vol- 
unteer his  name,  the  business  uses 
Caller  ID  to  find  out  his  identity.  The 


enterprise     then     makes     unsolicited 
sales  pitches  to  that  consumer. 

A  woman  in  a  battered  women's 
shelter  calls  home  to  check  on  her 
family.  With  Caller  ID,  the  abusing 
husband  learns  the  phone  niunber  and 
address  of  the  shelter,  jeopardizing 
the  safety  of  the  woman  and  her  coun- 
selors. 

A  teacher  calls  an  unruly  student's 
parents  at  night.  The  student  acquires 
the  teacher's  home  phone  number  and 
retaliates  with  harassing  calls. 

A  professional,  such  as  a  physician 
or  lawyer,  calls  a  patient  or  client 
from  an  unlisted  home  phone.  Using 
Caller  ID,  the  patient  or  client  obtains 
this  home  number,  whether  or  not  the 
professional  wished  to  disclose  it. 

Fearing  that  her  identity  will  be  re- 
vealed by  the  Caller  ID  mechanism,  a 
tipster  decides  not  to  call  the  authori- 
ties, and  a  crime  is  not  reported, 

A  troubled  person  avoids  calling  a 
crisis  hotline  because  he  thinks  he  will 
lose  his  anonymity. 

An  undercover  narcotics  officer 
phones  a  drug  dealer  from  the  pre- 
cinct station  to  arrange  a  buy.  The 
target  recognizes  where  the  call  came 
from.  As  a  result,  the  drug  dealer  scut- 
tles the  sale— or,  worse,  kills  the  un- 
dercover agent. 

These  examples  show  that  callers 
sometimes  have  an  important  privacy 
interest.  At  bottom,  we  are  talking 
about  choice.  Who  decides  whether 
the  caller  will  reveal  his  or  her 
number?  I  think  the  decision  must  rest 
with  the  caller. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1990. 
My  bill  would  require  phone  compa- 
nies that  sell  Caller  ID  to  give  callers 
the  option  of  blocking  the  display  of 
their  phone  numbers.  Emergency  calls 
to  911  would  not  be  blocked,  so  police 
could  continue  to  pinpoint  the  loca- 
tion of  those  in  need.  The  measure 
balances  the  privacy  interests  of  call- 
ers and  call  recipients. 

THE  solution:  voluntary  blocking 

Blocking  allows  a  caller  to  prevent 
the  recipient  from  seeing  the  originat- 
ing number.  Technologically,  blocking 
can  be  made  available  on  a  per-call 
basis— in  which  the  caller  dials  two  or 
three  digits  before  placing  the  call— or 
on  a  subscription  basis— in  which  all 
calls  from  a  particular  phone  are 
blocked  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  If 
a  caller  decides  to  block,  the  recipient 
sees  "Private"  flash  on  the  Caller  ID 
device.  When  that  happens,  the  recipi- 
ent can  ignore  the  call,  screen  it  with 
an  answering  machine,  or  pick  up  the 
phone  knowing  that  the  caller— for 
whatever  reason— wished  to  withhold 
her  number. 

The  blocking  option  gives  the  caller 
more  privauiy,  but  the  recipient  never- 
theless obtains  more  information  than 
is  available  at  present.  And  the  recipi- 
ent always  retains  the  right  not  to 
answer.  By  way  of  analogy,  a  home- 


owner can  refuse  to  open  the  front 
door  when  a  visitor  covers  the  peep- 
hole with  a  finger. 

Because  blocking  protects  personal 
privacy,  it  has  won  the  endorsement  of 
law  eriforcement  groups,  civil  liberties 
organizations,  consumer  advocates, 
and  counseling  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  leading  phone  com- 
panies back  blocking.  The  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group,  for  example,  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  privacy  concern  and  decided 
that  it  would  offer  blocking  when 
Caller  ID  comes  to  California  in  1991. 
The  California  Legislature  has  also  re- 
quired blocking  by  law.  Similarly,  Dr. 
Bonnie  Guiton,  President  Btish's  Spe- 
cial Adviser  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has 
endorsed  the  idea  of  blocking.  In  a 
statement  released  just  today,  she 
stated. 

If  residential  consumers  can  be  offered  a 
blocking  mechanism  in  conjunction  with 
Caller  ID.  they  will  be  able  to  take  back 
some  of  the  privacy  they  have  already  lost. 

Blocking  will  not  undermine  Caller 
ID.  Callers  will  not  block  calls  to  their 
friends  and  colleagues.  They  will 
permit  their  numbers  to  be  displayed 
as  a  way  of  saying.  "It's  me,  so  pick  up 
the  phone.  "  Only  when  they  desire 
privacy  will  callers  exercise  their  right 
to  block. 

But  will  blocking  allow  individuals  to 
place  obscene  phone  calls?  No.  First, 
even  with  Caller  ID.  a  person  can 
make  a  harassing  phone  call  anony- 
mously from  a  pay  phone.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  the  phone  compa- 
nies are  offering  Caller  ID  along  with 
three  other  services  that  just  as  effec- 
tively combat  harassment— and  pro- 
vide protection  even  though  the  recipi- 
ent (ioes  not  see  the  caller's  nuanber. 
Call  trace  permits  the  phone  company 
to  trace  a  harassing  call  automatic;ally: 
call  block  lets  the  customer  prevent 
any  future  calls  from  a  harasser;  and 
return  call  enables  the  customer  to 
confront  a  harassing  individual  who 
just  called. 

THE  telephone  PRIVACY  ACT 

The  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1990 
would  amend  the  Electronic  Commu- 
nications Privacy  Act  [ECPA]  to  clari- 
fy the  legal  status  of  Caller  ID  and  to 
require  bl(x;king  of  phone  companies 
that  offer  Caller  ID. 

Caller  ID  may  be  illegal  under 
present  law.  Technically,  it  is  a  trap 
and  trace  device,  and  ECPA  prohibits 
the  use  of  such  devices  without  a  war- 
rant. While  ECPA  does  allow  phone 
companies  to  install  trap  and  trace  de- 
vices where  the  consent  of  the  user 
has  been  obtained,  the  statute  does 
not  specify  whether  the  user  is  the 
caller  or  the  call  recipient.  My  bill 
would  end  this  ambiguity  and  permit 
phone  companies  to  install  Caller  ID 
when  blocking  is  offered.  The  measure 
would  not  affect  internal  PBX  or  Cen- 
trex  phone  systems  that  show  who's 
calling. 
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I  want  to  stress  that  my  bill  is  meant 
to  be  a  starting  point  for  debate. 
Choice  is  the  ultimate  goal,  but  a 
number  of  subsidiary  issues  will  have 
to  be  hammered  out  in  hearings. 
Among  the  questions  that  need  to  be 
addressed  are  these:  Should  blocking 
be  made  available  on  a  per-call  basis, 
subscription  basis,  or  both?  Shoud 
blocking  be  free?  The  bill  does  not  say, 
though  I  believe  that  everyone  must 
have  access  to  blocking.  Should  con- 
sumers be  able  to  block  calls  to  800 
numbers?  Will  unscrupulous  individ- 
uals use  Caller  ID  to  discriminate  by 
refusing  calls  from  particular  ex- 
changes—a form  of  telephone  redlin- 
ing? Is  it  fair  to  ask  phone  companies 
that  do  not  offer  Caller  ID  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  their  customers  who 
call  into  areas  where  the  service  is  al- 
ready available? 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  re- 
solving these  issues  with  the  assistance 
of  my  colleague  Patrick  Leahy,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Technology  and  the 
Law.  I  am  also  pleased  that  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
Representative  Robert  Kastenmeier. 
has  indicated  that  he  will  explore  this 
subject  in  the  House.  I  believe  that 
Congress  can  encourage  this  new  tech- 
nology and  simultaneously  protect 
personal  privacy. 

Thank  you.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Telephone  Privacy 
Act  of  1990  by  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows; 

S.  2030 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  b€  cited  as  the  "Telephone 
Privacy  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  PI  RPOSE. 

To  protect  their  right  to  privacy,  tele- 
phone users  must  be  able  to  limit  the  dis- 
semination of  their  telephone  numbers  lo 
persons  of  their  choosing. 

SEC.  X  title  18  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  3121  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
(b)(3)  and  adding  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following: 

"(3)  where  a  non-governmental  recipient 
of  wire  or  electronic  communication  con- 
sents and  its  provider  enables  any  originator 
to  block  receipt  of  the  originating  number; 
except  that  the  provider  is  not  required  to 
enable  an  originator  to  block  receipt  of  the 
originating  number  on  the  emergency  assist- 
ance telephone  line  of  a  State  or  municipal 
police  or  fire  department,  or  on  a  911  emer- 
gency line;  or 

"(4)  on  the  emergency  assistance  tele- 
phone line  of  a  State  or  municipal  police  or 
fire  department,  or  on  a  911  emergency 
line.". 

(b)  Section  3121  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  alter  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 


■(c)  Civil  Action.— Any  user  of  wire  or 
electronic  communication  service  aggrieved 
by  a  providers  failure  to  enable  an  origina- 
tor to  block  receipt  of  the  originating 
number  under  subsection  (b)(3)  may  recover 
from  the  provider  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2707  of  this  title.".* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  further  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  estab- 
lishing a  partnership  for  democracy  to 
assist  the  peoples  of  foreign  countries 
in  developing  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  free  market  economies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  DEMOCRACY  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Partnership  for  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1990  to  encourage 
Americans  to  join  in  the  process  of  re- 
building Eastern  Europe. 

The  year  1989  may  well  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  of  (lemocracy. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  dra- 
matic series  of  events  as  the  transfor- 
mations that  have  swept  through  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

An  old  order  has  ended  and  a  new 
order  is  being  born.  The  challenge  we 
face  now  is  clear— how  can  the  United 
States  best  respond  to  the  end  of  the 
cold  war. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  devoted 
massive  resources  to  the  defense  of 
Europe.  Our  tanks  and  missiles  con- 
tained the  spread  of  communism.  But 
it  was  our  ideals  that  finally  toppled 
the  oppressive  regimes  in  country 
after  country,  from  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, to  East  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, to  Romania  and  Bulgaria. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  we  provid- 
ed the  equivalent  of  $13  billion  in  cur- 
rent sums  to  rebuild  Western  Europe 
after  the  devastation  of  World  War  II. 

Through  NATO,  we  spent  $140  bil- 
lion last  year  to  defend  our  allies  from 
the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  threat. 

The  NATO  countries  devoted  an- 
other $160  billion  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

These  costs  are  large,  but  they  have 
been  a  bargain.  They  have  kept  the 
peace  in  Europe  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, and  brought  us  to  this  threshold 
of  a  new  era. 

Now,  we  must  decide  what  levels  of 
aid  to  provide  to  Eastern  Europe,  what 
types  of  investment  credits  and  guar- 
antees, what  kinds  of  trade  assistance 
and  food  assistance,  and  how  best  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of 
other  nations. 

All  of  these  issues  must  be  addressed 
in  this  Congress  and  in  the  context  of 
our  overall  budget  debate. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  size  of  the 
peaice  dividend  that  will  be  available 
for  such  assistance. 

We  will  need  to  balance  our  response 
to  Eastern  Europe  with  our  own  press- 
ing needs  at  home  and  with  other  im- 
portant obligations  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 


But  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  all  of 
these  decisions  to  be  made  in  order  to 
begin. 

One  way  to  help  Eastern  Europe 
quickly,  efficiently,  and  inexpensively 
is  to  create  a  Partnership  for  Democ- 
racy for  Eastern  Europe. 

The  budget  deficit  may  limit  our  fi- 
nancial aid,  but  we  have  an  abundance 
of  skills  to  make  available  to  the  new 
democracies- 
Business  executives,  entrepreneurs, 
labor  representatives,  economists,  en- 
gineers, consultants.  accountants, 
managers,  election  experts,  journal- 
ists, and  professionals  in  countless 
other  areas  with  a  wide  range  of  skills 
to  assist  nations  struggling  to  rebuild 
their  societies  and  economies. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
won  their  revolution.  Now  is  the  time 
to  lend  our  expertise  to  help  them 
consolidate  that  victory.  A  Partner- 
ship for  Democracy  is  an  excellent 
way  to  provide  one  of  America's  most 
valued  commodities— our  know-how 
and  ingenuity. 

In  a  sense,  a  Partnership  for  Democ- 
racy to  help  these  nations  in  the 
1990's  would  be  analogous  to  the 
Peace  Corps  created  in  the  1960's  to 
encourage  young  Americans  to  use 
their  talents  to  serve  in  other  lands. 

In  the  years  since  then,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  sent  over  120,000  Americans 
of  all  ages  to  every  continent  and  99 
countries.  The  Peace  Corps  has  stood 
for  what  is  strongest  in  our  values. 
America's  best  tradition  has  already 
been  its  generosity— its  response  to 
human  needs  everywhere. 

Now,  the  Peace  Corps  is  reaching 
out  to  Eastern  Europe.  Hungary  will 
soon  become  the  Peace  Corp's  100th 
recipient  and  Poland  may  be  the  101st. 

The  Partnership  for  Democracy 
would  be  devised  to  address  the  needs 
of  those  nations  as  well. 

It  would  be  a  U.S.  Government-spon- 
sored, nonprofit  organization  that 
would  match  experts  in  a  variety  of 
fields  with  the  specific  requirements 
of  those  nations.  Individuals  from  all 
walks  of  life— young  or  old,  midcareer 
or  retired,  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate. 

Eventually,  if  the  program  is  suc- 
cessful, it  could  be  expanded  to  other 
areas  of  the  world.  Certainly,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  benefit  from  such 
a  program  as  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  implement  its  new  policy  of  eco- 
nomic reform. 

The  benefits  would  be  significant  for 
Eastern  Europe,  but  it  would  not  be  a 
one-way  street.  The  people-to-people 
contacts  that  take  place  will  enhance 
the  understanding  between  our  two  so- 
cieties divided  by  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
so  long.  And  private  entrepreneurs  in 
this  country  will  be  able  to  explore 
new  business  and  investment  opportu- 
nities in  the  East. 


All  types  of  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, in  these  nations— government 
agencies,  businesses,  financial  institu- 
tions, universities,  media,  political  or- 
ganizations, environmental  projects, 
and  many  others— would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Projects  would  need  to  meet  certain 
threshold  requirements  relating  to 
economic  viabilty.  contributing  to  the 
development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  free  enterprise  operations,  or 
meeting  important  social  needs.  But  in 
general,  the  Partnership  for  Democra- 
cy would  have  wide  flexibility  to 
match  European  needs  with  American 
expertise. 

The  Partnership  for  Democracy 
would  be  run  by  a  12-member  board  of 
directors  selected  by  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress. 

The  board  would  be  charged  with 
overseeing  the  projects,  setting  gener- 
al policy  and  reporting  annually  to 
Congress.  Its  operations  would  be 
funded  by  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$150  million  a  year  for  the  next  5 
years. 

U.S.  businesses  and  labor  organiza- 
tions would  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  by  contributing 
their  skilled  employees  and  other  re- 
sources. Experts  could  be  assigned  to 
countries  on  a  project  by  project  basis, 
or  for  specific  periods  of  time. 

I  would  hope,  for  example,  that 
larger  firms  would  permit  their  most 
skilled  managers  to  spend  a  sabbatical 
year  in  Eastern  Europe  facilitating  the 
shift  of  a  state-run  enterprise  to  pri- 
vate activity,  or  that  senior  executives 
and  small  business  entrepreneurs 
would  postpone  their  retirement  in 
this  country,  in  order  to  offer  their 
skills  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
these  new  democracies. 

In  some  cases,  the  partnership  would 
be  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  com- 
pensation and  other  expenses  for 
those  who  participate  in  the  program, 
and  matching  grants  could  be  used  to 
encourage  U.S.  firms  to  share  the  cost 
for  executives  willing  to  serve  over- 
seas. 

On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  are  already  drawing  on  the 
skills  of  Americans.  U.S.  corporations 
are  exploring  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment. Media  and  campaign  consult- 
ants are  advising  political  parties.  Ex- 
perts on  constitutional  law  are  helping 
to  draft  new  constitutions.  The  Na- 
tional Democratic  Institute  has  been 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  to 
help  plan  the  upcoming  elections.  The 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  is 
sending  teachers  and  scholars  to  pro- 
mote ways  to  teach  and  practice  de- 
mocracy. But  the  need  for  help  and 
skills  is  overwhelming,  and  a  more  co- 
ordinated form  of  assistance  should  be 
available. 

As  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Vaclav  Havel,  recently  stated: 


We  need  advice,  here,  now,  immediately. 
Not  from  governments,  but  from  profession- 
als. 

The  United  States  should  lose  no 
time  in  offering  the  assistance  of  our 
talented  men  and  women  to  these  na- 
tions. They  have  done  their  part  in 
opening  their  societies  to  freedom. 
Now  we  must  do  our  part  to  help  them 
keep  it. 

One  way  to  start  is  the  immediate 
formation  of  the  Partnership  for  De- 
mocracy. I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  unique  as- 
sistance to  the  struggling  democracies 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  \   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Partnership 
for  Democracy  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  has  a  proud  and  suc- 
cessful tradition  of  providing  support  to 
democratic  nations: 

(2)  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  United 
States  spent  $13  billion  in  current  sums  to 
rebuild  Western  Europe  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  II; 

(3)  through  NATO,  the  United  States 
spends  $140  billion  a  year  to  defend  our 
democratic  allies  in  Western  Europe: 

(4)  in  1989,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslova- 
kia, East  Gemany,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria 
each  took  dramatic  steps  to  shed  forty  years 
of  communist  rule,  and  to  initiate  sweeping 
political,  economic,  and  democratic  reforms: 

(5)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  the 
national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere  should  succeed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  such  reforms: 

(6)  after  four  decades  of  repressive  re- 
gimes, corrupt  leadership  and  state-run,  in- 
efficient economies,  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  deserve  assistance  in  developing  free 
market  economies  and  democratic  forms  of 
government; 

(7)  the  United  States  has  an  abundance  of 
talented  men  and  women  whose  skills  are 
urgently  needed  by  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  such  as  business  executives,  engi- 
neers, consultants,  accountants,  teachers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  financiers,  managers, 
small  businessmen  and  women,  journalists, 
farmers,  and  election  experts:  and 

(8)  the  availability  of  these  skills  to  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  will  advance 
their  transition  to  democracy  and  a  free 
market  economy. 

SEC.  3  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY . 

The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  democracy 
and  free  market  economics  through  the 
Partnership  for  Democracy,  a  federally 
chartered  and  sponsored  corporation,  oper- 
ated by  individuals  drawn  primarily  from 
the  private  sector,  which  shall  make  avail- 
able to  interested  countries  and  areas  men 
and  women  qualified  for  service  abroad  and 
willing  to  serve,  advise,  and  assist  the  people 
of  such  countries  and  areas  in  developing 


the  technical  skills  essential  to  developing 
democratic  systems  of  government  and 
market  economies.  The  Partnership  for  De- 
mocracy shall  also  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  abroad  and 
a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples 
within  the  United  States. 

SEC  4  CONSl  LTATION 

The  President  shall  carry  out  this  Act  in 
consultation  with  Congress. 

SEC  5  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  Partnership  for  Democracy  Corporation 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Corporation"). 

(b)  Board  of  Directors.— (1)  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors.  All 
powers  of  the  Corporation  shall  vest  in  and 
be  exercised  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect,  by 
majority  vote,  a  president  of  the  CorpKira- 
tion. 

(c)  Appointment  of  Directors.— ( 1 )  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  12  direc- 
tors, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  individuals  having  business  ex- 
perience in  a  free  market  economy.  No  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  hold  other  office  under  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

(d)  Terms  of  Service —Each  Member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
no  more  than  three  years.  The  terms  of  no 
more  than  three  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  expire  in  any  one  year.  Members  of 
the  Board  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed.  Members  of  the  Board  may 
be  reappointed. 

(e)  Compensation.— The  President  shall 
fix  the  annual  compensation  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  at  $100,000.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  annual 
compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
all  reasonable  travel  and  living  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Ditties.- The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
meet  quarterly  to  review  and  approve  pro- 
posed and  ongoing  projects.  The  Board  of 
Directors  may  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(g)  Interpretation.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
may  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

SEC.  «.  PI  RPOSES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

(a)  In  General.— The  purpose  of  the  Cor- 
poration is— 

(1)  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  and  political  plural- 
ism characterized  by— 

(A)  the  establishment  of  fully  democratic 
and  representative  political  systems  based 
on  free  and  fair  elections. 

iB)  effective  recognition  of  fundamental 
liberties  and  individual  freedoms,  including 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  association, 

(C)  termination  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
which  impede  the  operation  of  a  free  press 
and  the  formation  of  political  parties, 

(D)  creation  of  an  independent  judiciary, 
and 

(E)  establishment  of  non-partisan  mili- 
tary, security,  and  police  forces:  and 

(2)  to  promote,  through  the  provision  of 
technical  skills  in  such  areas  as  health  care. 
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business,  education,  the  media,  financial 
services,  and  other  business  services  such  as 
accounting  and  marketing,  the  development 
of  a  free  market  economic  system  character- 
ized by— 

(A)  privatization  of  economic  entities, 

(B)  establishment  of  full  rights  to  acquire 
and  hold  private  property,  including  land 
and  the  benefits  of  contractual  relations, 

(C)  simplification  of  regulatory  controls 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  businesses. 

(D)  dismantlement  of  all  wage  and  price 
controls. 

(E)  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  includ- 
ing on  both  imports  and  exports. 

(P)  liberalization  of  investment  and  cap- 
ital, including  the  repatriation  of  profits  by 
foreign  investors. 

(G)  tax  policies  which  provide  incentives 
for  economic  activity  and  investment. 

(H)  establishment  of  rights  to  own  and  op- 
erate private  banks  and  other  financial  serv- 
ice firms,  as  well  as  unrestricted  access  to 
private  sources  of  credit,  and 

(1)  access  to  a  market  for  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  instruments  through  which  indi- 
viduals may  invest  in  the  private  sector. 

<b)  Prohibition.— The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  not  approve  any  project  which  does 
not  further  a  purpose  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC.  7  .*lTHORITY 

The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
bilateral  agreements  with  the  governments 
of  eligible  foreign  countries  whereby  the 
Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
volunteer  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  such  governments, 
the  local  governments  of  such  countries,  or 
trade  unions,  election  and  campaign  organi- 
zations, other  political  organizations,  coop- 
eratives, educational  institutions,  farm  orga 
nizations,  environmental  organizations,  reli 
gious  groups,  or  other  public  or  private  busi 
nesses  or  voluntary  agencies,  entities,  or  or- 
ganizations. 

SEC.  H.  VdLlNTEEK  PR(m;RAMS 

(a)  Selection  of  Projects.— The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  specific  projects  requiring  volunteer 
assistance  in  accordance  with  the  bilateral 
agreements  described  in  section  7. 

(b)  AtTTHORITY    TO    DETAIL   OR    ASSIGN    VOL 

UNTEERS.— The  Board  of  Directors  shall  au 
thorize  the  detail  or  assignment  of  volun 
teers  to  foreign  or  international  public  o 
private  entities  in  accordance  with  the  bilat 
eral  agreements  described  in  section  7. 

(c)  Use  of  Volunteer  r*ERSONNEL.— The 
Corporation  shall  enroll  in  service  abroad 
qualified  men  and  women  to  serve,  advise, 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  projects  au 
thorized  under  subsection  lai. 

(d)  Terms  and  Conditions.— The  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  enrollment,  training, 
compensation,  hours  of  work,  benefits, 
leave,  termination,  and  all  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  service  of  volunteers  shall 
be  exclusively  those  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(e)  Status  of  Volunteers.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  volunteers  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  officers  or  employees  of,  or 
otherwise  in  the  service  or  employment  of. 
or  holding  office  under,  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

(f)  NONPOLITICAL       AND       NONDISCRIMINA 

TORY.— (1)  In  applying  terms  and  conditions 
to  the  enrollment  and  assignment  of  volun- 
teers under  this  Act.  no  political  test  shall 
be  required  or  taken  into  consideration. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  against  any  person  on  ac- 


count of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  citi- 
zenship. 

SEl    ».  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  VOM'NTEERS. 

<ai  Allowances  and  Other  Support.— Vol- 
unteers shall  be  provided  with  such  living, 
travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  hous- 
ing, transportation,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  sul)sistence  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  to  insure  their  health  and  their 
capacity  to  serve  effectively.  Transportation 
and  travel  allowances  may  also  be  provided. 
in  such  circumstances  as  the  President  may 
determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to 
or  from  places  of  training  and  places  of  en- 
rollment, and  for  former  volunteers  from 
places  of  termination,  to  their  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Compensation.— Volunteers  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  Corpora- 
tion at  a  rate  set  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  their  designee,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  salary  offered  within  the  Senior 
Executive  Ser\ice  per  annum. 

(c)  Oath— Each  volunteer  shall  sign  an 
oath  stating  that  while  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer he  will  not  seek  to  recruit  employees, 
develop  business,  or  take  any  other  actions 
to  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  any  compa- 
ny, corporation,  or  other  profitmaking  insti- 
tution or  organization  with  which  the  vol- 
unteer has  been  associated. 

Id)  Termination.— A  volunteer  or  project 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

lei  Health  Care —Volunteers  shall  receive 
such  health  care  during  their  service,  and 
such  health  examinations  and  immuniza- 
tion preparatory  to  their  service,  as  the  Cor- 
poration determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe,  such  health 
rare,  examinations,  and  immunization,  may 
be  provided  for  volunteers  in  any  facility  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  in  such  cases  the  appropriation 
for  maintaining  and  operating  such  facility 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  appropriations 
available  under  this  Act. 

<fi  Allowances  and  Support  of  Family 
Members.  ~(1)  Spouses  and  minor  children 
of  volunteers  may  receive  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation,  subsistence,  and  essential 
special  items  of  clothing,  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine,  but  the  authority  contained 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  exercised  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

(2)  Spouses  and  minor  children  of  volun- 
teer leaders  accompanying  them  may  re- 
ceive such  health  care  as  the  Corporation 
may  determine  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
may  determine,  including  health  care  in  any 
facility  referred  to  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
Act.  subject  to  reimbursement  of  appropria- 
tions as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 

(3)  Spouses  and  minor  children  of  volun- 
teer leaders  accompanying  them  may  re- 
ceive such  orientation  as  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine. 

igi  Duration  of  Employment.— The  dura- 
tion of  a  volunteer's  employment  in  the 
Corporation  shall  be  tied  to  the  time  period 
required  for  completion  of  that  project  or 
the  completion  of  that  detail  to  which  that 
volunteer  is  assigned.  Most  projects  shall  be 
designed  to  be  completed  between  six 
months  and  two  years. 

SE(     10    PARTNERSHIP  FOR  I)EM(KRACY  E.MPLOY 
EES 

(a)  Authority— The  Corporation  may 
employ  such  persons  (other  than  volun- 
teers) as  the  Board  of  Directors  determines 


to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Except  eis  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  such  persons 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "em- 
ployees") shall  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  personnel  employed  by  the  United 
States  Goverrunent. 

(b)  Staniards.- The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  set  standards  or  other  criteria  for 
maintaining  adequate  performajice  levels 
for  employees  and  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  separate  persons  who  fail  to 
meet  such  standards  or  other  criteria,  and 
also  may  grant  such  persons  severance  bene- 
fits of  one  month's  salary  for  each  year  of 
service,  but  not  to  exceed  one  year's  salary 
at  the  then  current  salary  rate  of  such  per- 
sons. 

(c)  Administration  of  Overseas  Activi- 
ties.—In  each  country  or  area  in  which  vol- 
unteers serve  abroad,  the  Corporation  may 
set  up  a  corporate  headquarters  and  appoint 
an  employee  or  a  volunteer  as  a  Partnership 
for  Democracy  representative  to  direct 
other  employees  an<J  volunteers  of  the  Cor- 
poration abroad  and  to  oversee  the  activities 
carried  on  under  this  Act  in  such  country  or 
area. 

SEC   11    VOUNTEER  ORIENTATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Corporation  shall 
make  provision  for  such  orientation  as  the 
Corporation  deems  appropriate  for  each  ap- 
plicant for  enrollment  as  a  volunteer  and 
each  enrolled  volunteer.  Such  orientation 
may  be  provided  for  volunteers  in  any  facili- 
ty of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and.  in  such  cases,  the  appropria- 
tion for  maintaining  and  operating  such  fa- 
cility shall  be  reimbursed  from  appropria- 
tions made  available  under  this  Act.  All  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  respec- 
tively to  volunteers  shall  be  applicable  to 
applicants  for  enrollment  as  such  during 
any  period  of  orientation  occurring  before 
enrollment,  and  the  term  "volunteers"  shall 
include  such  applicants  during  any  such 
period  of  orientation. 

(b)  Other  Volunteer  Programs.— The 
Corporation  may  also  make  provision,  on 
the  basis  of  advances  of  funds  or  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States,  for  the  orienta- 
tion of  persons  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  who  have  been  selected  for 
service  abroad  in  programs  not  carried  out 
under  authority  of  this  Act  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  12  participation  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONALS. 

In  order  to  provide  for  assistance  by  for- 
eign nationals  (other  than  volunteers  who 
are  foreign  nationals)  in  the  orientation  of 
volunteers,  and  to  permit  effective  imple- 
mentation of  Partnership  for  Democracy 
projects  with  due  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  cost-sharing  arrangements,  where  appro- 
priate, the  Corporation  may  make  provision 
for  transportation,  housing,  subsistence,  or 
per  diem  in  lieu  thereof,  and  health  care  or 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
nationals  engaged  in  activities  authorized  by 
this  Act  while  they  are  away  from  their 
homes,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law. 

SEC   1.1.  GENERAL  POWERS  AND  Al!THORITIES. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Corporation  may— 

( 1 )  raise  private  funds  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities; 

(2)  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  (to  the  extent  and  In 
the  amounts  provided  in  an  appropriation 
Act)  and  otherwise  cooperate  with  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  or 


of  Buiy  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof, 
other  governments  and  departments  and 
agencies  thereof,  election  and  campaign  or- 
ganizations, educational  institutions,  reli- 
gious groups,  voluntary  agencies,  farm  orga- 
nizations, labor  unions,  environmental  orga- 
nizations, and  other  orgainizations.  individ- 
uals, firms,  and  public  and  private  compa- 
nies and  corporations: 

(3)  advertise  for  and  accept  in  the  name  of 
the  Corporation  and  employ  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (A)  voluntary 
services  from  individuals  and  through  pri- 
vate or  public  entities  and  (B)  any  money  or 
property  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible)  received  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwise; 

(4)  contract  with  individuals  for  personal 
services  abroad,  and  with  aliens  (abroad  or 
within  the  United  States)  for  personal  ser\- 
ices  with  the  United  States; 

(5)  discuss  with  prospective  and  current 
recipients  of  assistance  from  the  Corpora- 
tion their  needs  and  projects;  and 

(6)  recommend  and  administer  alternative 
ways  to  finance  the  travel.  living,  and  orien- 
tation expenses  associated  with  volunteers. 

SEC.  U.  REPORTS 

Not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year  in 
which  the  Corporation  has  carried  out  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  such 
activities. 

SEC.  15.  DETAIL  OF  PERSf)NNEL  TO  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS, 

(a)  In  General.— In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make 
available  any  volunteer— 

(1)  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the 
international  staff  of  any  international  or- 
ganization, with  or  without  compensation 
from  that  organization,  or 

(2)  to  any  office  or  position  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  agency  thereof,  with  or 
without  compensation  from  that  foreign 
government. 

(b)  Regarding  Reimbursement.— Details 
or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  Corpo- 
ration by  the  international  organization  or 
foreign  government; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international 
organization  or  foreign  government  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  employee 
during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail; 
and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized 
for  paying  such  compensation,  travel  ex- 
penses, or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  available  for  such 
purpose;  or 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or 
services  to  the  Corporation  accepted  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  appropriations  or  direct  ex- 
penditure, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  IS.  ITILIZATION  OF  Fl  NDS 

(a)  Waiver  of  Laws.— Funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and 
travel  of  volunteers  and  Corporation  per- 
sonnel, for  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 


and  for  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  and  for  other  administrative  and 
operating  purposes  (other  than  compensa- 
tion of  employees)  without  regard  to  such 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Travel  or  Transportation  Ex- 
penses.—F\inds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  travel  abroad  of 
volunteers  and  corporate  personnel,  includ- 
ing travel  expenses  of  dependents  (including 
expenses  during  necessary  stopwvers  while 
engaged  in  such  travel),  and  transportation 
of  personnel  effects,  household  goods,  and 
automobiles  when  any  part  of  such  travel  or 
transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fa^t  that  such 
travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  com- 
pleted during  the  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost 
of  transporting  to  and  from  a  place  of  stor- 
age, and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of 
employees  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
or  more  economical  to  authorize  storage. 

(c)  Orientation  and  Training.— Funds 
available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay 
costs  of  orienting  volunteers  and  training 
employees.  Any  payments  or  contributions 
in  connection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  head  of  the  agency  author- 
izing such  orientation  or  training,  be  made 
by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted 
by  any  volunteer  or  may  be  accepted  by  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro- 
priation of  such  agency,  except  that  any 
such  payments  to  a  volunteer  in  the  nature 
of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu,  or  in  reduc- 
tion, of  compensation  received  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

(d)  Additional  Expenses,— Funds  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for— 

( 1 )  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  repair,  alter- 
ation, and  improvement  of  such  leased  prop- 
erties; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  rental  and  hire  of  aircraft; 

(4)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $10,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act); 

(5)  exchange  of  funds,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  and  loss  by 
exchange; 

(6)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $20,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  or  contingencies  aris- 
ing in  the  Partnership  for  Democracy, 
except  that  a  certificate  of  the  amount  only 
of  each  such  expenditure  and  that  such  ex- 
penditure was  necessary  to  meet  an  unfore- 
seen emergency  or  contingency,  made  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified; 

(7)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  ac- 
quired for  use  abroad; 

(8)  rent  or  lease  abroad  for  not  to  exceed 
five  years  of  offices,  health  facilities,  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  living  quarters,  and  pay- 
ments therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  alterations  to  properties  owned 
or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
or  made  available  for  its  use  abroad;  and 
costs  of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such 
properties;  and 


(9)  expenses  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes,  or,  with  respect 
to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  activities 
under  this  Act,  to  their  former  homes  or 
places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposition 
of.  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of 
the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while 
such  persons  are  away  from  their  homes 
participating  in  activities  imder  this  Act. 

SEC.  17.  ISE  OF  FOREIGN  rCRRENCIES. 

Whenever  practicable,  expenditures  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  functions  imder  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  such  currency  of  the 
country  or  area  where  the  expense  is  in- 
curred as  may  be  available  to  the  United 
States. 

SEt    18.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

(a)  Authorization.- There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Corporation 
$150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  through  1995  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Availability  of  F^nds.— Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  19.  DEFINITIONS 

(a)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  and  territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

(2)  the  term  "health  care"  includes  all  ap- 
propriate examinations,  preventive,  curative 
and  restorative  health  and  medicare  care, 
and  supplementary  services  when  necessary; 

(3)  the  term  "United  States  Government 
agency"  includes  any  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  in- 
strumentality, commission,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government;  and 

(4)  the  term  "transportation"  in  sections 
9(a)  and  9(f)  includes  transportation  of  not 
to  exceed  300  pounds  per  person  of  unac- 
companied necessary  personal  and  house- 
hold effects. 

(b)  Calculation  of  Service.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  period  of 
any  individual's  ser\'ice  as  a  volimteer  under 
this  Act  shall  include— 

( 1 )  any  period  of  orientation  prior  to  en- 
rollment as  a  volunteer  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
volunteer  and  the  termination  of  service  as 
such  volunteer  by  the  Corporation  or  by 
death  or  resignation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  260.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance programs. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  306,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  Medicare  Program  with 
respect  to  payments  made  under  such 
program  to  hospitals  located  in  rural 
areas  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  individuals  residing 
in  such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.   56  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  561.  a  bill  to  provide  for  testing 
for  the  use,  without  lawful  authoriza- 
tion, of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  the  operators  of  aircraft, 
railroads,  and  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1384.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  direct  reimbursement  under 
part  B  of  Medicare  for  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  clinical  nurse  specialist  serv 
ices  that  are  provided  in  rural  areas. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1430.  a  bill  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1578.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Historic  Preservation  Agency  and  a 
National  Center  for  Preservation 
Technology,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1579,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  the  Historic  Sites  Act.  the  Ar- 
chaeological Resources  Protection  Act. 
and  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act 
and  certain  related  acts  to  strengthen 
the  preservation  of  our  historic  herit- 
age and  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1622 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1622.  a  bill  to  promote 
environmental  sector  lending  by  the 
World  Bank. 

S.   1630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1630,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1646,  a  bill  to  implement 
key    provisions    of    the    Great    Lakes 


Water  Quality  Agreement  to  protect 
and  restore  the  Great  Lakes. 

S.    1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1664.  a  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional commemorative  medal  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were 
present  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  1941. 

S.    1779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1779,  a 
bill  to  change  the  tariff  treatment  of 
certain  brooms  wholly  or  in  part  of 
broom  corn. 

S.   1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1835,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  grants  for  drug  abuse  resistance 
education  instruction  for  students,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2006,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Department  of  the 
Environment,  provide  for  a  global  en- 
vironmental policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

-SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  224,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1990  as  "National  Trauma  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  22  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 227.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  11  through  March  17, 
1990.  as    Deaf  Awareness  Week." 


SEa«ATi:  joint  resolution  ase 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Mack],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 236,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
May  6  through  12.  1990,  as  "Be  Kind 
to  Animals  and  National  Pet  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


CHAFEE (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1219 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Gore)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Amend  S.  1630  by  striking  line  4  on  page 
557  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■'Sec.  508.  (a)  National  Policy.— The 
Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  production 
and  use  of  ozone  depleting  substances  listed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  504  are  to  be 
monitored  closely  and  controlled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  that  the  production 
and  use  of  such  substances  will  not— 

■  (1)  increase  the  peak  chlorine  loading 
that  is  projected  to  occur  with  interim 
chlorofluorocarbon  emission  controls  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  2000  global  phase-out  of  all 
halocarbon  emissions  (the  base  case): 

■■(2)  reduce  significantly  the  rate  at 
which  the  atmospheric  abundance  of  chlo- 
rine is  projected  to  decrease  under  the  base 
case:  or 

•'(3)  delay  the  date  by  which  the  average 
atmospheric  concentration  of  chlorine  is 
projected  under  the  base  case  to  return  to  a 
level  of  2  parts  per  billion,  the  highest  con- 
centration at  which  repair  of  the  Antarctic 
ozone  hole  may  be  possible. 

"'(b)  Monitoring  Growth  in  Production 
AND  Use.— The  Administrator  shall  monitor 
and  not  less  often  than  every  three  years 
following  enactment  of  this  title  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  production  and 
use  of  substances  listed  under  subsection  (b) 


of  section  504.  Such  report  shall  include 
data  on  domestic  production  compiled  under 
section  505  and  an  estimate  of  worldwide 
production  and  use  of  such  substainces. 

"'(c)  Monitoring  Atmospheric  Concen- 
trations or  Chlorine.— The  Administrators 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  shall  monitor 
and  not  less  often  than  every  3  years  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  title  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  current  average  tropo- 
spheric  concentration  of  chlorine.  Such  re- 
ports shall  include,  under  the  base  case  as 
well  as  on  the  basis  of  current  international 
and  domestic  controls  on  substances  covered 
by  this  title,  updated  projections  of— 

"■(1)  peak  chlorine  loading; 

'"(2)  the  rate  at  which  the  atmospheric 
abundance  of  chlorine  is  projected  to  de- 
crease after  the  year  2000:  and 

'■■(3)  the  date  by  which  the  atmospheric 
abundance  of  chlorine  is  projected  to  return 
to  a  level  of  2  parts  per  billion. 

■"(d)(1)  Phase-Out  Schedule  for  Methyl 
Chloroform.— In  the  absence  of  regulations 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  section  506  establishing  earlier  dates— 

"■(A)  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  produce  methyl  chloroform  in 
annual  quantities  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  such  person  during  calendar  year 
1989; 

"(B)  effective  January  1.  1996,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  methyl 
chloroform  in  annual  quantities  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  that  produced  by 
such  person  during  calendar  year  1989:  and 

'  "(C)  effective  January  1.  2000,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  any 
quantity  of  methyl  chloroform.'  ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  energy  research  AND 

development 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  Senate  bill  S.  1976. 
the  Department  of  Energy  High-Per- 
formance  Computing  Act  of  1989. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  6,  1990,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  provide  written 
testimony  for  the  printed  hearing 
record  should  send  it  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC, 
20510,  attention:  Paul  Bamett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Bamett  at  (202)  224-7569. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  nomination  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Pull  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Monday, 
February  5,  1990,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 


The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  of  John  W. 
Bartlett  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  Energy,  and 
Robert  H.  Gentile  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  (Fossil  Energy),  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Rebecca  Murphy  at  (202)  224- 
7562. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J. 
STANTON,  JR. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  J. 
Stanton.  Jr.  who  is  being  honored  on 
February  8,  1990,  by  the  Hudson 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

After  36  years  in  the  banking  indus- 
try, Tom  is  retiring  on  February  1, 
1990.  Now  chairman  emeritus,  the 
former  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
National  Westminster  Bank  NJ  of 
Jersey  City  can  look  back  with  pride 
at  his  illustrious  career. 

It  is  a  career  that  has  been  distin- 
guished as  much  by  Tom's  contribu- 
tions to  civic  affairs,  as  by  his  contri- 
butions to  banking  and  business.  Tom 
has  given  of  his  time  and  applied  his 
considerable  skills  and  energy,  in 
making  New  Jersey  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work.  He's  helped  build  pride 
in  the  State,  as  he's  helped  to  chart  a 
brighter  future  for  its  residents. 

He  has  dedicated  his  time  and 
energy  to  civic  affairs,  forging  public- 
private  partnerships,  helping  to  chart 
a  better  future  for  our  State.  As  New 
Jersey  chairman  of  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  and  now  vice  chairman,  he 
has  worked  to  promote  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  region. 

He  has  given  of  his  time  to  improve 
the  education  and  training  of  New 
Jersey  youth.  He  is  on  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  St.  Peter's  Prep  and  the  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology.  He  is 
also  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey.  Past 
chairman  of  the  Annual  Business  Con- 
ference at  Rutgers  University,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Future  of  Independent  Higher 
Education  in  New  Jersey.  He  has  been 
a  moving  force  in  establishment  of  a 
State  science  museum  in  Liberty  State 
Park.  Active  in  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business,  which  is  involved  in  devel- 
oping programs  to  train  and  retrain 
workers.  Tom  served  as  its  regional 
chairman. 

Tom  has  contributed  his  time  and 
efforts  to  State  and  local  government 
reform.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Hudson 
County  Tax  Research  Council  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  served  as  chair- 


man of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Priorities.  He  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  Government  Costs  and 
Tax  Policy. 

Tom's  love  for  the  State  has  lasted  a 
lifetime.  He  grew  up  in  New  Jersey.  He 
went  to  school  and  graduated  from  St. 
Peter's  Prep  in  Jersey  City  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Georgetown  University.  He  attended 
New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  He  has  re- 
ceived honorary  doctorates  from  St. 
Peter's  College.  Jersey  City  State  Col- 
lege, and  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Tom  began  his  career  in  banking  in 
1954  at  First  Jersey  National  Bank.  He 
rose  steadily  through  the  ranks  and 
was  elected  president  in  June  1967. 
and  named  chief  executive  officer  in 
December  1967.  In  October  1975  he 
was  elected  chairman  and  continued  as 
chief  executive  officer. 

In  February  1988  National  Westmin- 
ster Bank  acquired  First  Jersey  Na- 
tional Bank  and  it  became  National 
Westminster  Bank  NJ.  In  September 
1988  Tom  announced  his  February 
1990  retirement  and  was  elected  chair- 
man emeritus. 

Under  Toms  guidance,  the  bank 
grew  to  be  the  fourth  largest  in  New 
Jersey  with  assets  of  approximately  $6 
billion.  Starting  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Newark, 
a  total  of  14  mergers  through  the 
years  made  First  Jersey  a  statewide  in- 
stitution. It  operates  160  branches  in 
New  Jersey. 

Not  just  a  banker,  but  a  visionary, 
Tom  worked  hard  over  the  years  to 
help  change  the  image  of  Jersey  City 
and  Hudson  County,  NJ.  He  helped 
pioneer  the  development  of  the  Jersey 
City  waterfront.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  construction  of  a  30-story  build- 
ing on  the  Hudson  County  waterfront 
which  now  houses  the  executive  of- 
fices of  the  bank. 

Active  in  business  and  the  communi- 
ty, Tom  will  continue  to  play  a  role 
through  his  directorships  which  in- 
clude the  Hudson  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  the  Reliance  In- 
surance Group,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  He  is 
also  completing  a  term  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
is  director  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  Tom  as  a  friend,  a  neighbor 
and  a  fellow  businessman,  and  as  a 
partner  in  our  common  effort  to  make 
New  Jersey  a  better  place  to  work  and 
live. 

I  join  the  Hudson  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  saluting 
Tom,  and  extend  to  him  my  warmest 
wishes  for  his  continued  good  health, 
happiness,  and  success  in  the  future.# 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  GEORGE 
HENNRIKUS.  JR..  USAF-RETIRED 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  tribute  to  Col.  George 
Hennrikus.  Jr.,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
month  retires  from  his  posts  as  direc- 
tor of  legislative  affairs  for  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  chairman  of 
the  Military  Coalition  and  cochairman 
of  the  Coalition  for  Affordable  Health 
Care.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Colonel 
Hennrikus  has  retired,  as  16  years  ago 
he  concluded  an  Air  Force  career  that 
spanned  three  decades  and  saw  him 
serve  his  country  in  three  different 
conflicts.  But  not  unlike  the  last  time 
he  retired,  I  do  not  think  this  signals 
an  end  to  his  service  to  his  fellow 
man— rather,  just  another  transition. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  measure  of 
leadership  is  not  limited  to  an  individ- 
ual's singular  accomplishments,  but 
extends  more  broadly  to  the  impact 
the  individual  has  on  the  environment 
in  which  he  works  and  to  those  around 
him.  For  the  past  16  years,  as  director 
of  legislative  affairs  for  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Colonel  Hennri- 
kus has  been,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  leader.  As  spokesman  for  the 
association,  he  has  been  a  powerful 
voice  on  issues  involving  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  members  of  the 
uniformed  services— Active,  Reserve 
and  retired— plus  their  families  and 
survivors. 

As  reported  by  the  military  commu- 
nity, some  of  Colonel  Hennrikus'  more 
notable  accomplishments  were  in  his 
role  as  chairman  of  the  military  coali- 
tion. Through  his  leadership,  some  22 
military  affiliated  organizations,  with 
over  IMz  million  Active,  Reserve,  and 
retired  members,  have  been  melded 
into  a  powerful  voice  for  issues  regard- 
ing military  issues  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
following  are  among  the  legislative 
issues  in  which  Colonel  Hennrikus 
played  a  key  role:  Modification  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Budget  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  to  ensure  that  equi- 
table treatment  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments be  provided  for  all  retirees; 
preservation  of  the  military  retire- 
ment system  as  the  services'  most  im- 
portant retention  tool;  thwarting 
countless  attempts  to  diminish  com- 
missary benefits;  and  advocacy  of  en- 
hancing medical  readiness  which  con- 
currently honoring  previous  commit- 
ments to  provide  quality  health  care 
to  military  beneficiaries.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  countless  individuals 
within  the  Active,  Reserve,  and  retired 
military  community  who  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Colonel  Hennrikus  for  his 
many  years  of  service  on  their  behalf. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  his  greatest 
test  of  leadership  came  in  the  role 
that  he  played  in  the  effort  to  reform 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act.  I  for  one,  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Colonel  Hennrikus  for  the  support 
and  counsel  he  provided  me  through- 
out this  debate,  in  his  capacity  as  co- 


chairman  of  the  Coalition  for  Afford- 
able Health  Care.  Colonel  Hennrikus 
helped  form  this  coalition,  including 
49  organizations  representing  some  19 
million  members,  which  was  truly  a 
dominant  force  in  the  debate  to  over- 
turn the  surtax  imposed  by  this  act.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  coalition  will  con- 
tinue its  active  role  in  health  care 
issues,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Hermrikus' 
retirement. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  again 
congratulate  Colonel  Hennrikus  on 
this,  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from 
the  posts  of  director  of  legislative  af- 
fairs for  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  the  Military  Coali- 
tion and  cochairman  of  the  Coalition 
for  Affordable  Health  Care.  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  for  the  wise  counsel 
he  has  provided  all  of  us  on  issues  that 
are  of  concern  to  Active,  Reserve,  and 
retired  military  personnel  alike.  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  him  well  in  his  re- 
tirement, and  in  saying  that  while 
George  may  be  officially  retiring  we 
know  this  does  not  signal  the  end  of 
his  service  on  behalf  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow  man. 

George,  we  wish  you  well.  And,  I 
thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  work  with  you  these  past 
couple  of  years  on  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  Active,  Reserve,  and  retired 
military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors. • 


TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYEE 
TESTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
August  of  last  year.  Senator  Levin  of 
Michigan  notified  my  office  that  he 
wished  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  561,  the 
Transportation  Employee  Testing  Act. 
However,  his  name  was  inadvertently 
left  off  the  cosponsorship  list.  That 
legislation  has  since  passed  the 
Senate,  but  I  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  clear  in  the  Record 
that  Senator  Levin  wished  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  it  prior  to  its  passage 
by  the  Senate.* 


HONORING  MR.  ROBERT  W. 
GRAHAM 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5  of  this  otherwise  promising 
new  decade,  I  lost  an  honored  friend, 
as  did  our  country  and  my  home  State 
of  Washington.  On  that  day  Robert 
W.  Graham  died,  leaving  a  legacy  of 
accomplishments  that  will  serve  his 
memory  well.  Let  me  mention  just  a 
few  of  those  accomplishments. 

In  1985,  Bob  received  the  National 
Jewish  Fund  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  and  was  named  'First  Citizen  " 
of  1986  by  the  Seattle-King  County 
Board  of  Realtors.  In  1986,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  select- 
ed him  to  serve  as  a  negotiator  in  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 


talks  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Bob  also 
served  as  a  national  officer  for  the 
U.S.  Jaycees,  and  a  national  board 
member  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. On  the  local  level,  he  either  di- 
rected or  served  on  the  boards  of 
United  Good  Neighbors,  the  Seattle 
Symphony,  Swedish  Hospital  and  the 
Downtown  Seattle  Development  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  cofounder  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Seattle. 

Bob  Graham  was  truly  a  man  for  all 
seasons:  accomplished  attorney,  re- 
spected civil  leader,  international  ne- 
gotiator, world-class  athlete,  devoted 
husband  and  father.  And  he  was  my 
friend.  He  was  the  first  to  welcome  me 
to  Seattle  when  I  moved  there  as  a 
young  lawyer.  His  advice  as  I  sought 
my  first  legal  position  was  invaluable, 
as  was  the  counsel  I  continued  to  seek 
over  the  years. 

As  a  friend,  I  will  miss  Bob.  As  an 
American,  I  know  that  he  is  irreplace- 
able. I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Margaret;  to  his  children, 
Robert,  Douglas,  Priscilla,  Scott,  and 
Laura;  and  to  us  all.  Mr.  President,  I 
honor  today  a  man  whose  life  enriched 
the  lives  not  only  of  those  who  knew 
him,  but  also  of  those  who  never  knew 
him.  He  was  a  good  and  honorable 
man,  and  he  will  be  missed. 

As  a  final  tribute  to  Robert  W. 
Graham,  I  ask  that  the  Seattle  Times 
front  page  announcement  of  his  death 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  testimony  to  the  life  of  an 
outstanding  American. 

The  announcement  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Jan.  6.  1990] 

Civic,  National  Leadek  Robert  W.  Graham 
Dies 

(By  Stephen  Clutter) 

Robert  W.  Graham,  a  Seattle  attorney 
and  civic  leader  and  a  U.S.  representative  in 
arms  talks,  died  yesterday  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  74. 

In  the  twilight  of  his  career,  Graham  had 
become  a  globetrotter,  representing  the  U.S. 
in  negotiations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  to 
reduce  conventional  arms. 

But  his  first  love  was  Seattle,  where  he 
staked  his  claim  in  1939  and  rose  through 
civic  and  social  ranks  to  become  one  of  the 
city's  most  influential  citizens. 

After  he  went  to  work  for  the  law  firm  of 
Bogle  &  Gates,  local  newspaper  articles 
about  Graham  began  detailing  his  accom- 
plishments with  civic  and  charitable  groups. 

At  age  29,  he  was  chosen  Seattle's  Junior 
First  Citizen  in  1944,  and  a  Newsmaker  of 
Tomorrow  by  Time  magazine  in  1953.  He 
was  president  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Downtown  Seattle  Rotary,  head 
of  the  Whitman  College  board  of  trustees,  a 
Seattle  school  levy  campaign  chairman  and 
an  inspector  for  the  State  Department. 

In  1968,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  National  Adminis- 
trative Conference,  a  group  that  analyzes 
federal  bureaucracies.  In  1970,  he  was 
named  to  the  State  Department  task  force 
looking  into  embassy  operations  in  the  Par 
East. 

In  1985,  Graham  received  the  National 
Jewish  Fund  Distinguished  Service  Award, 


and  was  named  "First  Citizen"  of  1986  by 
the  Seattle-King  County  Board  of  Realtors. 

Graham  was  a  national  vice  president  for 
the  U.S.  Jaycees  and  a  national  board 
member  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
He  also  directed  or  served  on  the  board  of 
United  Good  Neighbors,  the  Seattle  Sym- 
phony, Swedish  Hospital  and  the  Downtown 
Seattle  Development  Association,  and  was 
co-founder  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Seattle. 

In  1986.  a  year  after  retiring  as  a  senior 
partner  with  46  years  at  Bogle  &  Gates, 
Graham  was  selected  by  then-Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  to  travel  to 
Vienna,  Austria  to  serve  as  a  negotiator  in 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
talks. 

He  left  Vienna  in  November  1986  after 
being  diagnosed  with  thyroid  cancer,  said 
his  son,  Scott  Graham. 

"He  was  proud  of  his  work  in  Vienna,  but 
he  was  very  committed  to  Seattle,"  Scott 
Graham  said.  "This  city  was  his  real  love." 

As  an  attorney,  his  principal  clients  in- 
cluded the  Port  of  Seattle,  the  Bechtel 
Corp.  and  Alyeska  Pipeline. 

In  politics,  he  served  for  a  time  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Washington  state  Republi- 
can Finance  Committee  and  as  steering 
committee  member  for  the  Washington 
State  International  Trade  Center.  Graham 
was  co-chairman  of  former  Sen.  Dan  Evans' 
bid  for  the  Senate  in  1983. 

Bom  in  Payette,  Idaho.  Graham  graduat- 
ed in  1936  from  Whitman  College,  where  he 
earned  honors  on  and  off  the  field. 

Graham,  a  student  body  president  and 
valedictorian,  lettered  in  four  sports  and 
still  holds  records  at  Whitman  in  the  220- 
yard  and  100-yard  dash.  He  went  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  trials  in  1936.  but  suffered  a  leg 
injury  and  was  not  able  to  travel  to  Berlin. 


Graham  moved  to  Seattle  after  receiving 
his  law  degree  in  1939  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  jEine 
Graham,  and  five  children:  Robert  Graham 
Jr..  Seattle:  Douglas  Graham,  Issaquah; 
Priscilla  Wycoff,  I*rosser,  Benton  County; 
Scott  Graham.  Seattle,  and  Laura  R. 
Graham,  of  Austin.  Texas. 

The  family  suggests  remembrances  to 
Whitman  College  or  Rotary  Service  Foun- 
dation. Funeral  arrangements  are  pending.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW:  ORDER  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, January  30,  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  BETWEEN  12:30  P.M.  AND  2:  IS  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition, 
and  I  know  of  none  who  now  seeks  rec- 
ognition, I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under 
the  previous  order  until  9:30  a.m. 
Tuesday,  January  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:48  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  January  30,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by 
the  Senate  after  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  on  January  25,  1990,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  3,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JOHN  R  DUNNE.  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 
REYNOLDS  RESIGNED 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  29,  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

RICHARD  J  HANKINSON  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  IN 
SPECTOR  GENERAL.  DEPARTMENT  DP  JUSTICE  (NEW 
POSITION i-PUBUC  LAW  100-S041 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  received  January 
25,  1990,  after  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
withdrawing  from  further  Senate  con- 
sideration the  following  nomination: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

WILLIAM  LUCAS,  OF  MICHIGAN  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  VICE  WILLIAM  BRADFORD 
REYNOLDS  RESIGNED  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE 
SENATE  ON  MAY  1    1989 


UMI 


702 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  29,  1990 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAXINE  BRITT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29.  1990 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  )ust  wit- 
nessed the  closing  of  a  decade  which  will 
long  be  remembered  in  history.  Millions  of 
people  who  had  long  suffered  from  repressive 
regimes  have  toppled  those  regimes  in  their 
quest  for  freedom  and  democracy.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Berlin  Wall  which  is  now  crum- 
bling to  the  ground.  The  people  of  East  Ger- 
many fiave  removed  the  wall  which  signified  a 
barrier  to  freedoms  and  choices  that  we  as 
Americans  enjoy  everyday.  We,  who  have 
benefited  from  the  longest  lasting  constitution- 
al denrK)cracy  in  history,  should  rejoice  m  the 
overthrow  of  those  tyrannical  governments 
and  in  the  recognition  by  their  citizens  of  the 
importarxie  of  the  principles  and  values  of  free 
government  we  have  chenshed  so  long. 

We  must  wish  the  people  of  these  nations 
well  in  the  difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  And. 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  insure  the 
success  of  their  endeavors  to  establish  gov- 
ernments based  upon  the  pnnciples  of  consti- 
tutional democracy 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  pnnciples  and  values  of 
our  democratic  institutions  that  leads  to  a  rea- 
soned commitment  to  their  preservation  and 
improvement.  In  this  regard,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  district  co- 
ordinator, Maxine  Britt,  educational  leader  in 
my  congressional  distnct,  whose  dedication  to 
the  improvement  of  the  civic  education  of  our 
students  has  been  exemplary.  Maxine  Bntt  co- 
ordinates the  We  the  People— Bicentennial 
Programs  on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  includes  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Competition,  its  noncompetitive  compan- 
ion program.  Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
and  the  National  Histoncal  Pictonal  Map  Con- 
test in  my  congressional  district. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Maxine  Britt,  thousands  of  upper  elementa- 
ry, middle,  and  high  school  students  have 
studied  the  program's  curriculum.  This  curricu- 
lum, incorporated  in  the  We  the  People  text, 
introduces  students  to  the  philosophical  ideas 
of  our  Founders,  the  histoncal  background  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  issues 
and  debates  that  shaped  the  writing  of  our 
Constitution.  Students  learn  how  our  Govern- 
ment is  organized  and  how  it  protects  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  students  learn  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  accompany  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

It  IS  ironic  that  while  those  who  have  experi- 
enced   repressive    regimes    throughout    the 


world  are  clamonng  for  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right.  With  so 
few  young  people  understanding  the  purpose 
and  importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of 
political  apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  in- 
formed participatioin.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  admiration  and  appreciation  to  Maxine  Britt 
for  her  impressive  contnbutions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  competent  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship 


PRISON  CROWDING 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  29.  1990 
Mr  GINGRICH  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Williams 
wrote  this  editorial  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  last 
Decemt)er  19.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  and  realize  that  Congress  must  begin  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  prison  crowding. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Dec.  19,  1989] 

Congress  Has  the  Power  To  Ease  Prison 

Crowding 

'By  Dick  Williams) 

When  Atlanta  police  find  the  killer  of 
JoAnne  Hanmaker.  the  odds  are  good  the 
accused  will  be  a  repeat  offender. 

Sadly,  it's  almost  an  even  bet  these  days 
that  the  person  who  beat  the  Candler  Park 
resident  will  be  a  former  Georgia  prison 
inmate  who  served  something  much  less 
than  his  sentence. 

He  (not  likely  to  be  she)  will  have  been 
freed  on  the  old  eamed-time  system  or  been 
turned  loose  through  one  of  the  various  pro- 
grams to  relieve  prison  overcrowding. 

The  career  criminal  owns  our  cities, 
making  paint-up.  fix-up  neighborhoods  like 
Candler  Park  and  Little  Five  Points  inhos- 
pitable to  families  with  children  and  the 
provinces  of  large  dogs,  shrieking  security 
systems  and  loaded  guns. 

We  often  shake  our  heads  in  frustration. 
Georgia  is  building  prison  beds  by  the  thou- 
sands, yet  the  projections  show  the  system 
will  be  overwhelmed  again  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  decade. 

EXen  bedrock  conservatives  like  Gov. 
FYank  Harris  start  to  mumble  about  alter- 
native sentences,  electronic  parole  schemes 
that  only  Isaac  Asimov  could  love  and  how 
dollars  for  education  can  mean  less  spend- 
ing for  prisons. 

Liberals,  of  course,  concentrate  on  the 
latter,  with  an  emphasis  on  gun  control  and 
dollars  for  social  services  (Ms.  Hanmaker 
wasn't  shot;  she  was  bludgeoned  and  stran- 
gled). 

The  supply-side  economist  and  former 
Reagan  treasury  official.  Paul  Craig  Rob- 


erts, focused  earlier  this  year  on  the  absurd- 
ity of  Georgia's  dilemma. 
He  wrote  of  the  high-sounding  programs 
of  furlough  and  rehabilitation  that  allow 
politicians  to  buy  votes  with  special-interest 
spending.  As  legislators  look  for  ways  to 
duck  the  high  cost  of  prison-building  and 
inmate  support,  they  ignore  fact. 

The  average  criminal  loose  on  the  streets 
costs  society  $430,000  a  year,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Georgia  is  turning  loose  felons  under  con- 
stant threat  of  federal  court  intervention  in 
the  state  prison  system.  The  chief  advocate 
for  inmates'  comfort  is  Georgia  Legal  Serv- 
ices Inc.,  which  receives  virtually  all  of  its 
funds  from  Washington  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment. 

The  felons  turned  loose,  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  are  not  Good  Neighbor 
Sam.  A  state  study  predicts  witti  authority 
that  41  percent  will  be  back  in  the  slam 
within  two  years.  Many  Anne  Hanmakers 
and  Julie  Loves  meet  them  in  the  middle. 

The  best  solution  to  problems  of  govern- 
ment resides  in  those  closest  to  the  problem. 
County  jails  should  be  expanded  and  state 
prisons  built.  The  state  should  be  looking 
for  work-camp  settings  that  meet  federal 
court  guidelines  and  are  less  costly  than 
today's  comfort-laden  prisons. 

But  it  is  apparent  state  and  local  re- 
sources are  inadequate.  In  the  case  of  crime 
and  punishment,  Washington  can  play  a 
role.  And  not  just  by  grandstanding. 

A  Heritage  Foundation  study  last  month 
described  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  national 
crime  emergency,  with  reported  crime  rising 
24  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

"Instead  of  passively  allowing  the  courts 
to  shift  the  burden  from  prisons  back  to  the 
streets."  said  the  study,  'lawmakers  need  to 
take  decisive  action  to  provide  more  prison 
space  as  quickly  and  economically  as  possi- 
ble. " 

The  foundation  recommends  that  Con- 
gress step  in  to  curb  the  federal  courts.  A 
law  requiring  strict  standards  would  limit 
the  discretion  of  judges  in  ordering  releases 
simply  because  of  prison  overcrowding. 

The  notion  of  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich,  the 
Georgia  Republican,  that  federal  surplus 
lands  can  provide  prison  sites  comes  in  for 
special  mention.  With  the  coming  reduction 
in  the  defense  budget,  barracks,  brigs  and 
other  facilities  will  be  available  for  use  as 
minimum  security  prisons. 

Pew  today  would  advocate  a  return  to  the 
chain-gangs  of  old.  but  tents.  Quonset  huts 
and  barbed  wire  can  help  a  national  prison 
system  whose  inmate  population  has  almost 
doubled  in  10  years. 

Federal  courts  move  to  ease  prison  over- 
crowding on  the  grounds  that  too  often  it 
represents  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
But  the  combination  of  plea-bargaining  and 
early  releases  make  a  mockery  of  justice. 

Congress  has  legitimate  reason  to  rein  in 
the  courts. 


January  29,  1990 

ATTLEBORO.  MA.  COMMEMO- 
RATES MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
BIRTHDAY 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACITDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Martin  Luther 
King  Day  there  were,  fittingly,  commemorative 
ceremonies  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  a  very  impressive 
ceremony  in  Attleboro,  MA,  where  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Robert  Brown  took  the  lead  in 
giving  the  citizens  of  the  Greater  Attleboro 
Area  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  work  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  With  the  racial  tensions  that  continue 
to  rack  the  world,  it  Is  particularly  fitting  that 
we  pay  tribute  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
even  more  important  that  we  spread  his  mes- 
sage that  all  of  us  have  an  obligation  to 
combat  racial  bigotry  and  hatred.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Attleboro  is  not  a  city  with  a  large  black  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  a  city  in  which  the  residents, 
black  and  white,  understand  the  importance  of 
combating  racism  and  as  an  example  of  that,  I 
ask  that  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Attle- 
boro Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Holiday  Program 
be  printed  here. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Holiday 
Program,  Attleboro  City  Hall 

Assembly— Town  Crier.  Lawrence  Pitton. 

Opening  Prayer.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Knight. 

Proclamation,  Mayor  Kai  Shang. 

Reading,  "Making  The  Dream  Come 
True."  by  Mr.  Rotiert  Brown,  Rotiert  Brown. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Holiday,  Planning 
Committee,  Glady's  Durant,  chair  of  com- 
mittee. 

Speaker,  Rep.  Stehen  Karol,  Massachu- 
setts Representative. 

Speaker,  Rep.  Barney  Prank,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. 

Invitation  to  all:  Join  the  March  from 
City  Hall  to  the  Second  Congregational 
Church. 

Benediction.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Knight. 

Dr.  Martin  Litthzr  King.  Jr..  Holiday 

Planning  Coicmittee 
Robert  Brown  Jr.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Edna  Cason.  Attleboro.  Ma. 
Gladys  Durant,  Norton,  Ma. 
Lawrence  Pitton.  Attleboro,  Ma. 
Rachel  Garvin,  Norton,  Ma. 
Rev.  Arlene  Hambrick,  Attleboro.  Ma. 
Hazel  Knight,  North  Attleboro,  Ma. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Knight,  North  Attleboro, 
Ma. 
Rev.  Theodore  Lockhart.  Attlelwro.  Ma. 
Judith  Robbins.  Attleboro.  Ma. 
Gloria  Wyatt.  Norton,  Ma. 

Proclamation 
(By  Mayor  Shang) 

Whereas,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  bom  in 
Atlanta  Georgia  in  1929.  later  following  in 
his  family  footsteps  entered  into  the  South- 
em  Negro  Ministry;  and 

Whereas,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  became 
a  crusader  for  the  ClvU  Rights  movement  in 
the  late  SO's  and  60's.  In  his  crusade,  he 
used  his  fresh  voice  and  image  to  tum  local 
conflict  into  moral  issue  of  National  con- 
cern; and 

Whereas,  King  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
Country,  discussed  problems  of  blacks  with 
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civil  rights  and  religious  leaders  at  home 
and  abroad,  visited  Ghana  and  India  and 
conferred  with  heads  of  State.  King  was 
convinced  that  nonviolent  resistance  was 
the  most  potent  weapon  available  to  op- 
pressed people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom: 
and 

Whereas.  King  realized  World-Wide  ac- 
claim when  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace  in  1964  for  his  application  of  the 
Principles  of  Nonviolent  resistance,  pat- 
terned after  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  racial  equality  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  An  assassin's  bullet  ended 
King's  life  on  April  4.  1968.  But,  this  did  not 
end  the  stmggle  for  equality  of  man.  His 
famous  speech  "I  Have  A  Dream"  will  live 
on  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  all  oppressed 
people. 

Novo,  therefore,  I  Kai  Shang,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Attleboro  do  hereby  proclaim 
Monday,  January  15.  1990  as  a  holiday  cele- 
brating the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  urge  all  citizens  of  this  City  to  pause  a 
moment  in  honor  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Kai  Shang. 

Mayor. 

Making  the  Dream  Come  TRtrE 
(By  Robert  Brown.  Jr.) 
Making  the  dream  come  true. 
It  is  easy  to  take  a  part 
All  it  takes  to  cross  the  bridge 
Is  to  open  up  your  heart. 
The  road  to  luiderstanding 
Is  just  the  extension  of  your  hand. 
A  symbol  of  respect  and  courtesy 
Known  throughout  the  land. 
"We  shall  overcome". 
Together  let's  make  it  true 
The  world  can  be  a  lovely  place 
It's  up  to  me  and  you. 
Many  doors  have  t)een  opened 
Yet  many  are  still  closed. 
We  could  let  it  stay  this  way 
Or  change  it.  I  suppose. 
Together  we  can  live  in  peace. 
It  is  up  to  me  and  you. 
Let's  walk  together  hand  in  hand 
And  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Statement 
(By  Gladys  Durant) 

I  am  Gladys  Durant  the  chairperson  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday  Planning 
Committee. 

We  are  happy  to  be  here  at  City  Hall  once 
again.  This  is  our  fourth  year  at  city  hall 
and  we  would  like  to  thank  Mayor  Shang. 
who  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  mayor 
who  started  the  proceedings  at  Attleboro 
City  Hall  back  in  1987.  We  can  look  back 
smd  see  how  it  has  grown.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce members  of  the  committee  who  are 
here.  Some  are  probably  at  the  church.  I'll 
ask  them  to  stand  as  I  call  their  names. 
Rachel  Garvin.  Gloria  Wyatt,  Edna  Cason. 
Bob  Brown.  Larry  Pitton.  Rev.  John 
Knight.  Judith  Robbins.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Remarks  by  Representativb  Stephen 
Karol 
It's  really  a  privilege  to  join  with  all  of 
you  today  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  celebrating  his  life 
and  everything  that  wonderftil  life  stood 
for,  for  all  of  us  in  this  city,  commonwealth 
and  throughout  the  nation.  I  mentioned  to 
someone  at  the  state  house  on  FYiday  when 
they  were  talking  about  a  long  weekend  said 
are  you  going  away?  I  said.    'no.  I  have  to 
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attend  a  function  in  Attleboro  on  Monday". 
They  said,  "what  is  it"?  I  aald.  •it's  a  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  Memorial  Celebration  at 
City  Hall  and  the  Second  Congregation 
Church."  They  said.  'God,  there  are  virtual- 
ly no  blacks  in  Attleboro."  You  know  it's 
true  but  doesn't  that  really  miss  the  mes- 
sage of  Martin  Luther  King  and  everything 
that  Martin  Luther  King  stood  for? 

Martin  Luther  King  will  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  this  nation's  history  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Twentieth  Century  who  led 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  cIvU  rights 
for  black  Americans.  But,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  his  was  a  struggle  for  all  Americans 
and  for  all  people  throughout  the  world. 
You  know.  It's  fitting  that  we  gather  at  this, 
our  new  city  hall,  on  the  edge  of  Attletwro's 
East  side  because  the  East  side  throughout 
history  is  in  many  ways  the  epitome  of  the 
stmggle  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  that  for 
which  he  stood.  This  is  the  neighborhood  in 
our  community  to  which  generation  after 
generation  of  immigrants  came  to  Attleboro 
.  from  Irish  Americans  who  went  to  look 
for  work  in  the  stores  and  shops  of  Attle- 
boro and  saw  signs  that  said,  "No  Irish  Need 
Apply. "  to  French  Canadians  who  came 
from  Quebec  or  Montreal  to  work  in  facto- 
ries for  slave  wages  under  conditions  that 
today  we  cannot  comprehend  ...  in  terms 
of  their  severity  to  the  human  beings  who 
were  there. 

In  more  recent  years  it  has  become  home 
to  Hispanic  and  to  the  largest  South  East 
Asian  Community  in  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts ...  a  people  who  today  continue  to 
engage  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  which 
Martin  Luther  King  gave  his  life.  Not  just  a 
stmggle  for  racial  equality,  for  certainly 
that's  a  major  part,  but  also  a  struggle  for 
justice  and  economic  equality  and  for  reaf- 
firmation of  the  American  Dream  and  the 
basic  foundation  upon  which  this  nation 
was  founded  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution.  And  while 
the  stmggle  continues  it  must  be  reaffirmed 
every  day  by  every  person  in  this  room  and 
every  one  of  our  fellow  citizens.  You  can  see 
the  tremendous  contribution  that  Dr.  King 
made  to  us  all. 

So  here  today  while  we  commemorate  and 
celebrate  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
his  stmggle.  his  battle,  the  giving  of  his  life 
for  black  Americans,  he  really  gave  his  life 
for  everyone  who  has  ever  suffered,  every- 
one who  has  felt  the  pain  of  injustice,  every- 
one who  has  tried  to  make  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  present  a  proclamation  to 
Bob  Brown  in  recognition  of  all  the  work  he 
and  the  committee  have  done  to  put  this 
ceremony  together  and  to  insure  that  all  of 
us  never  forget  Martin  Luther  King's  dream 
and  all  he  stood  for.  Thank  you  very  much. 


HONORING  COMMISSIONER  AND 
MRS.  STANLEY  DITMER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  couple  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  their  service  to  others. 
Commissioner  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Ditmer  will  announce  their  retirenient  from  the 
Salvation  Army  in  a  ceremony  on  February  2 
at  the  Centennial  Memonal  Temple  in  Mid- 
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town  Manhattan  where  they  will  be  presented 
with  a  certiticate  of  retirement  by  the  national 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Stanley  and  Catherine  have  devoted  the 
better  part  of  their  lives  to  the  Salvation  Army 
and  in  that  time  they  have  served  in  some  of 
the  highest  positions  the  Salvation  Army  has 
to  offer.  Stanley  has  diligently  climt>ed  the 
ladder  of  responsibility  from  secretary  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  groups  in  the  east- 
em  territory  to  his  present  position  as  temton- 
al  commander  for  all  Salvation  Army  of>er- 
ations  in  the  eastern  temtory. 

Catherine  has  also  served  in  leadership  po- 
sitions through  the  years  and  at  present  is 
president  of  women's  organizations  in  the 
eastern  territory.  In  this  capacity  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  all  women's  activities 
in  the  Home  League,  the  army's  main  program 
for  women;  the  League  of  Mercy,  the  army's 
visitation  program  to  institutions:  and  the 
women's  auxiliaries. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  the  Salvation 
Army  has  been  fortunate  to  be  the  recipient  of 
Stanley's  many  talents.  Stanley  has  earned 
wide  respect  for  his  work  as  a  musician,  com- 
poser, well-known  author,  poet,  and  speaker 
It  is  in  the  area  of  composition  that  Stanley 
has  received  the  greatest  recognition  His 
music  and  songs  have  been  published  in  Sal- 
vation Army  songbooks  that  have  been  distnb- 
uted  worldwide.  One  of  his  songs  "I'm  m  His 
Hands"  has  tieen  published  in  the  new  Salva- 
tion Army  International  Song  Book  As  com- 
missioner, Stanley  also  had  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility 4  years  ago  of  joining  with  45 
other  commissioners  in  London  to  elect  the 
general  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Although  Stanley  and  Cathenne  have  both 
served  in  responsible  times  consuming  posi- 
tions, they  have  still  found  time  to  raise  four 
worxjerful  and  successful  children:  Philip,  a 
business  administrator  for  an  architectural  firm 
in  GlerKlale,  CA;  Stephen,  a  Salvation  Army 
lieutenant  working  in  Fall  River,  MA;  Timothy, 
a  director  of  trust  bureau  at  territorial  head- 
quarters in  New  York;  and  Julie,  a  physical 
therapist  with  Gwinett  Medical  Center  in  Law- 
renceville,  GA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  when  the  old-fash- 
ioned kjeals  of  helping  others  and  building  a 
family  have  appeared  to  have  been  rejected 
by  so  many,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  a 
couple  that  has  accomplished  these  two  tasks 
so  ably.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  today 
in  thanking  Stanley  and  Catherine  for  all  their 
service  to  tfie  Salvation  Army  and  to  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
and  to  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  on  their  re- 
tirement. 


COUNTDOWN  TO  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  23, 
I  joined  House  and  Senate  colleagues  and 
repfesentatives  of  many  environmental  groups 
to  commence  countdown  to  Earth  Day.  1990 
will  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day. 

This  anniversary  comes  at  a  timely  moment 
in    the    Nation's    environmental    history.    The 
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101st  Congress  will  grapple  in  the  present 
session  with  many  environmental  issues — no- 
tably, with  clean  air  legislation.  Though  I  am 
from  a  coal  State,  we  need  tough  clean  air 
legislation. 

Back  home,  officials  of  the  city  of  Louisville 
led  by  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson,  Deputy  Mayor, 
Joan  Riehm,  and  Rudolph  Davidson,  director 
of  solid  waste  management,  are  preparing  a 
senes  of  events  to  commemorate  Earth  Day, 
1990 

My  commemoration  of  Earth  Day,  20  years 
later,  will  be  to  introduce  legislation  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  pressing  environmental 
problems  facing  the  United  States  today. 

My  legislation,  which  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  support,  calls  for  a  White  House 
conference  on  solid  waste  reduction  and  dis- 
posal 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  seminars  and 
meetings  to  discuss  solid  waste  management, 
the  only  mechanism  to  develop  the  national 
focus  and  momentum  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  is  a 
White  House  conference 

In  other  words,  the  only  way  to  give  lowly 
and  smelly  garbage  cachet  respectability  and 
fragrance  is  to  carry  it  into  the  White  House 
and  place  it  on  the  President's  desk. 

I  will  keep  my  colleagues  advised  of  devel- 
opments, and  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  this 
effort 
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lasting  tnbute  to  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Richard 
Green. 


THE  NAMING  OF  RICHARD  R. 
GREEN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  EUOT  L.  ENGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in  my 
district.  Olinville  Junior  High  School  113  on 
Barnes  Avenue  is  being  renamed  in  honor  of 
Richard  R.  Green,  the  late  chancellor  of  the 
New  York  City  school  system.  This  is  a  most 
appropnate  way  to  honor  a  man  who  dedicat- 
ed his  life  to  strengthening  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  improving  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents who  walk  through  our  halls  of  learning 
each  day. 

Although  he  served  only  a  short  time  as 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  school 
system.  Dr.  Green  taught  us  all  some  valuable 
lessons — the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
the  children  always  come  first.  Dr.  Green  was 
most  comfortable  around  our  young  people 
and  in  our  school  buildings.  He  inspired  stu- 
dents to  do  better  and  served  as  a  positive 
role  model.  He  was  an  educational  leader  who 
dared  to  take  chances  and  cared  enough  to 
make  a  difference 

Dedication,  honesty,  and  integrity — these 
are  the  types  of  values  we  want  to  instill  in 
young  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  these  are  the  types  of 
values  Richard  R  Green  Junior  High  School 
will  promote 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  Bronx  residents  who 
had  the  insight  to  honor  Dr.  Green  in  this  way, 
including  distnct  1 1  Supenntendent  Frank  Arri- 
cale,  Pnncipal  Joseph  Powlis,  and  Voncile 
Oliver,  the  coordinator  of  the  committee  to 
rename  the  school.  May  your  good  work  t)e  a 


COMBAT  NOTHING  NEW  TO 
WOMEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Record     an  article  entitled 
'Combat  Nothing  New  to  Women,"  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
This  article  was  written  by  Sarah  McClendon, 
who  is  not  only  a  distinguished  reporter,  but  is 
also   a   Worid   War   II    veteran   herself.    She 
states  the  case  succinctly,  and  I  highly  com- 
mend her  article  to  our  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Jan.  29,  1990] 
Combat  Nothing  New  to  Women 
(By  Sarah  McClendon) 

Panama  was  certainly  not  the  first  time 
U.S.  women  have  been  in  combat  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  who  was  the 
first  and  in  which  war.  So  why  all  the  stew 
and  fiiss?  This  proves  how  ignorant  the 
American  people  are  about  the  roles  women 
have  played  in  the  history  of  their  cotmtry. 

Women  have  participated  in  all  our  wars 
and  shouldered  guns  and  knives  In  battles 
with  Indians  and  bandits.  They  were  not 
considered  too  frail  to  share  the  trails  west- 
ward. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  women 
picked  up  the  ramrods  and  shot  cannon  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  against  the  British 
and  in  at  least  one  instance  a  woman  distin- 
guised  herself  and  fought  as  a  man. 

They  received  pensions  for  this.  The 
spouse  of  one  woman  received  benefits  from 
her  service.  There  were  numerous  women 
on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War  as  combat- 
ants. At  times  their  gender  was  not  known 
until  they  were  killed  or  wounded.  They 
sometimes  went  to  war  alongside  their  hus- 
bands. Women  died  from  combatant  fire  on 
Anzio  beachhead  in  Italy  In  WW  II  and  in 
Vietnam.  Many  died  in  airplane  crashes  con- 
nected with  war  and  a  large  numtier  of 
nurses  died  from  disease  contracted  from 
service  overseas  while  83  women  were  taken  i| 
prisoner  by  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II 
and  one  women  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

It  is  true  that  women  had  to  fight  their 
way  into  authorized  service  even  though  the 
men  opposing  such  realized  their  need  of 
them  as  nurses  and  doctors  and  as  assistants 
replacing  them  in  jobs  so  that  more  men 
could  go  to  the  front  lines.  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby,  newspaper  executive  and  ace  parlia- 
mentarian, brought  in  for  duty  In  the 
women's  section  at  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
late  Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R-MA).  had 
a  long  struggle  to  get  approved  In  1942  their 
legislation  authorizing  the  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps  for  women  to  serve  in  WW 
II. 

Women  at  the  beginning  of  WW  II  taught 
men  how  to  fly  planes  and  ferried  planes 
from  factory  to  sites  where  men  could  take 
the  planes  into  combat.  Perhaps  the  hardest 
lot  of  women  who  served  in  WW  II  were  the 
Women's  Army  contingent  sent  to  New 
Guinea.  They  slept  In  Navy  hammocks  at 
sea,  climbed  down  the  ladders  from  the  ship 
to  small  boats  for  landing,  went  to  bed  In 
grass-floored  huts  with  huge  rats  rurming 


around  and  endured  sniper  fire  from  Japa- 
nese still  at  large  in  jungles  nearby.  Their 
job:  To  dispatch  volumes  of  mail  from  sol- 
diers to  home  folks. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1900s  that  first 
the  Army  and  then  the  Navy  admitted 
women  nurses  to  be  an  official  part  of  serv- 
ice, then  paid  them  little.  They  did  not  give 
them  full  rights  until  many  years  later. 

All  during  these  wars,  civilian  women  were 
volunteering  as  pilots  for  the  British,  driv- 
ing ambulances  for  the  U.S.  in  Prance  and 
occasionally  getting  killed  without  official 
recognition. 

Gen.  Pershing  begged  for  women  to  come 
to  Europe  in  WWI  as  telephone  operators 
but  they  did  not  get  their  veterans'  rights 
until  1977,  when  many  of  them  were  dead. 
Other  women  who  had  served  In  the  Army. 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  did  not  get  full  veter- 
ans' benefits  until  1977.  Many  of  the  over  3 
million  women  veterans  today  are  unaware 
that  they  are  entitled  to  hospitalization  and 
treatment  at  veterans'  hospitals  so  they 
pass  it  up.  It  is  now  too  late  for  many  who 
were  entitled  to  such  service. 

Women  were  at  times  so  desperately 
needed  to  augment  the  forces  in  WW  II  that 
the  Army  authorized  multlmillion  dollar  ad- 
vertising programs  on  Madison  Avenue  to 
recruit  more  women.  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
commanders  at  headquarters  asked  for 
women  to  work  behind  the  lines  to  release 
men  for  fighting  but  opponents  at  the  Pen- 
tagon waited  a  long  time  before  sending  the 
women  there. 

It  was  in  Europe  between  the  wars  many 
years  ago  that  the  Army  decided  it  should 
teach  women  to  fire  guns  so  that  they  could 
defend  themselves  and  possibly  the  men  if 
sent  up  front  with  a  truckload  of  food  for 
troops  who  might  be  under  attack. 

It  Is  true  that  the  repeated  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Military  of  where  to  place 
military  women  and  how  to  train  them  have 
brought  about  as  much  confusion  as  sense. 
Women  are  now  in  what  is  called  combat 
support  units.  That  could  mean  they  would 
have  to  go  very  close  at  times  to  the  front 
lines.  They  could  be  under  attack  and  could 
be  lulled.  Most  probably  they  will  be.  Who 
knows  today  where  the  front  will  be?  There 
was  no  front  or  back  line  In  Panama. 

Women  have  duty  asslgrmients  that  are 
Important  and  In  dangerous  places.  Often 
they  are  in  Army  intelligence  units  which 
must  go  ahead  of  the  front  battalions.  They 
must  know  how  to  repair  their  equipment 
on  the  ground.  They  are  in  military  police 
companies  assigned  to  evacuate  German 
residents  In  case  of  bomb  threats.  They 
carry  pistols. 

Women  have  for  years  maintained  the  air- 
craft that  flew  in  the  Middle  East  and  that 
monitored  peace-keeping  In  the  Slnal  desert. 
Women  died  on  the  troop  plane  that 
crashed  In  Gander,  Newfoundland.  Women 
were  put  In  charge  of  security  and  of  pro- 
tecting troops  from  sniper  fire  In  Grenada. 
They  Interrogated  the  Cuban  prisoners. 
They  were  required  to  carry  rifles  dally  as 
they  went  al>out  their  duties. 

Opponents  of  women  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary say  they  cannot  lift  as  much  as  a  man. 
Many  men  cannot  lift  heavy  loads  either. 
But  women  have  learned  to  pull  heavier 
loads,  to  run  faster  and  to  pull  themselves 
up  on  bars  much  more  now  that  they  have 
been  given  a  chance  for  physical  develop- 
ment. Remember  the  U.S.  government  for- 
merly provided  money  for  gymnasiums  for 
men  only  In  schools  and  colleges. 

Women  do  have  children  and  are  now  al- 
lowed to  stay  In  the  service  with  them  if 
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they  can  arrange  to  have  someone  look 
after  them  while  working.  The  same  goes 
for  male  soldiers.  It  ought  to  l>e  noted  that 
there  are  more  men  single  parents  than 
women  single  parents  in  the  services. 
Women  report  to  duty  more  regularly, 
records  show,  with  less  signs  of  alcoholism, 
drugs  and  atjsences  without  leaves. 

As  a  footnote,  let  me  say  that  the  author 
served  in  'WW  II  as  a  public  information  of- 
ficer, publicizing  the  military  to  get  more 
women  to  serve.  She  served  three  years  on 
the  defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
in  the  Military  and  for  six  years  on  the  VA 
advisory  committee  on  women.  In  1985-86 
she  compiled  a  book  on  military  women  and 
their  jobs  and  the  policy  that  affected 
them. 

(A  publisher  for  this  book  is  now  being 
sought.  But  many  publishers  say  they  are 
not  Interested  in  the  subject  of  military 
women.  When  a  woman  veteran  of  WW  II 
asked  her  editor  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
print  a  story  about  a  women's  reunion  of 
those  who  served  in  WW  II.  he  declined, 
saying  "No  one  Is  interested  in  that  subject 
but  you.") 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FRANKPORD 
GROUP  MINISTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  contribution  of 
the  Frankford  Group  Ministry  to  its  community. 

Frankford  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  oldest 
and  most  unique  neighborhoods  and  has  a 
rich  history  of  cultural  diversity  and  accom- 
plishment. The  Frankford  Group  Ministry,  a 
coalition  of  area  churches,  donates  its  re- 
sources and  leadership  to  a  number  of  activi- 
ties that  preserve  this  diversity  and  strive  for 
the  improvement  of  the  community. 

Over  the  years,  the  ministry  has  been  the 
guiding  force  behind  important  projects  like 
the  Frankford  United  Neighbors  Community 
Development  Corp.,  a  program  that  stimulates 
job  creation  and  economic  development  in  the 
area.  In  appreciation  and  support  of  the  cultur- 
al diversity  of  the  community,  the  ministry  has 
also  initiated  and  donated  valuable  resources 
to  the  Frankford  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion and  the  Frankford  Style  Community 
Workshops. 

The  Frankford  Group  Ministry  has  also  fo- 
cused and  directed  the  efforts  of  area  busi- 
nesses, churches,  and  individuals  to  charitable 
causes.  Because  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation, 
more  needy  people  in  Philadelphia  have  re- 
ceived a  wider  range  of  services.  The  ministry 
has  literally  fed  the  hungry  and  provided  as- 
sistance to  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a  dozen  outstand- 
ing individuals  of  the  Frankford  Group  Ministry 
make  tremendous  contributions  every  day.  But 
I  would  like  to  single  out  its  executive  director, 
the  Reverend  John  Schol,  for  particular  recog- 
nition. Reverend  Schol's  primary  ministry  has 
been  to  every  segment  of  his  community  and 
has  been  a  blessing  to  everyone  who  lives  in, 
works  in,  or  cares  about  Frankford  and  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Because  of  ttie  willingness  of  the  pastoral 
leaders  of  the  area  to  devote  so  much  time 
and  so  many  resources  to  the  community,  tf>e 
Frankford  Group  Ministry  has  become  a  tre- 
mendous positive  force  for  the  betterment  of 
Frankford.  And  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  them. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS' 
RIGHTS  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  an  unfortu- 
nate clerical  error  the  names  of  six  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  were  omitted 
from  the  list  of  original  cosponsors  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  464,  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week."  These  Members  requested  and 
were  intended  to  be  named  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolution  464,  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week,"  when  the 
resolution  was  introduced  on  January  25, 
1990  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  this 
error.  Herewith  is  the  list  of  omitted  names: 
Mr.  Chuck  Douglas  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Jim  Jontz  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jim  McDermott  of 
Washington,  Mr  Mike  Parker  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Owen  B    Pickett  of  Virginia,  and  Ms. 

LOUISE  MClNTOSH  SLAUGHTER  Of  NOW  York. 


TRIBUTE  BY  CHARLES  B. 
RANGEL  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP 
CITY  UNIVERSITY'S  BARUCH 
COLLEGE  COMMEMORATION 
OP  BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  29,  1990 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  black  Americans 
in  politics,  particularly  those  in  Congress,  have 
positively  influericed  public  p>olicy  across  dec- 
ades of  our  history.  Senator  Hiram  R.  Revel  of 
Mississippi  was  the  first  black  American  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1870.  Since  then  65  Afn- 
can-American  men  and  women  have  been 
elected  to  Congress  to  represent  the  interests 
of  a  broad  and  diverse  constituency. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  it  is 
important  that  reflections  on  our  past  include 
recognition  of  those,  like  Revel,  that  have  per- 
sonified the  t)est  in  the  American  political  tra- 
dition and  on  those  whose  most  recent  may- 
oral and  gubernatonal  elections  hold  a  promis- 
ing vision  for  the  future.  The  vrctories  of 
Mayor  David  Dinkins  in  New  York  and  Gov. 
Douglas  Wilder  in  Virginia  represent  a  new  di- 
rection in  Amencan  politics;  a  direction  that 
transcends  race;  a  direction  that  builds  on  the 
noteworthy  traditions  of  the  past  and  on  our 
nch  cultural  heritage;  one  that  inspires  hope 
for  all  people  as  we  confront  the  immense 
challenges  t}efore  us. 

Our  response  to  these  diallenges  will  deter- 
mine in  large  part  the  quality  and  content  of 
this  new  and  exciting  chapter  in  Amencan  his- 
tory. 
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Indeed,  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  In  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  have  been  written  in  the  blood,  shaped 
by  the  sacrifice  arid  molded  by  the  effort  and 
ability  of  black  Americans. 

It  is  therefore,  appropriate  and  extremely 
Important  ttiat  all  Americans  support,  as  I  do. 
Black  History  Month  and  all  that  it  signifies. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
January  30,  1990,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  31 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac 
tivitles  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpo- 
ration (RTC). 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
George  W.  Haley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed  meeting  to  discuss  the  nomina- 
tion of  Victor  Stello.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary   of  Energy 
for  Defense  Programs. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  1 
8:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
D'Wayne    Gray,    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Chief  Benefits   Director.   Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR-418 
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9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  438.  to 
amend  the  Racketeer  Influenced  Cor- 
rupt Organizations  Act  (RICO— 18 
U.S.  Code  96).  and  other  legislative 
business. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
soybean  industry. 

SR-332 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Sutx'ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  647,  to  amend 
the   Federal  securities   laws   to   revise 
the  enforcement  remedies  for  civil  vio- 
lations of  those  laws. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  amended 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
five  year  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1076.  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  the  natural 
environment  and  to  advance  and  de- 
velop environmental  education  and 
training. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  policy  prior- 
ities for  the  1990's. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m, 
Jomt  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Sulxrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
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January  29,  1990 


Finance 

Medicare   and   Long-Term   Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  Medigap  insurance  policies. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    national 
drug  control  strategy  program. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

SD-106 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  5 
10:00  a,m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  Wesley  Bartlett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment, and  Robert  H.  Gentile,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  Fossil  Energy,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  F*roduction  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Edward  J.  Philbin,  of  California,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  S.  1554,  to 
implement  water  rights  settlements  in- 
volving the  Pyramid  Paiute  Tribe,  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and 
other    parties    with    respect    to    the 
waters    of    the    Truckee    and    Carson 
Rivers  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearin'^s  on  S.  2006,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Environment, 
and  to  provide  for  a  global  environ- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
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Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-138 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  chemical 
exports  to  Central  and  South  America. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural program,  focusing  on  export 
and  market  development  programs. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational   requirements   for 
NATO  defense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri 
cultural  programs. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1643  and  S.  1660. 
to  provide  protection  to  consumers  in 
connection  with  telephone  services. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006.  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Sen'- 
ices,  focusing  on  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  and  Policy  Research,  the 
Family  Support  Administration, 
Human  Development  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    on    United    States 
policy  toward  China. 

SE)-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  safety 
of  child  passengers. 

SD-628 
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Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (PL.  100-418). 

SD-215 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  relating 
to     fisheries    protection    and    buffer 
zones  (sec.  104(e)),  and  the  designation 
of  additional  wilderness  areas  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (title  III),  of 
H.R.  987.  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy   and    operational    requirements    of 
the  commands  oriented  to  Pacific  de- 
fense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing  on  grain 
quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  p>ending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006.  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  M.  Holdaway.  of  Wyoming, 
and  Hart  T.  Mankin,  of  E>elaware, 
both  to  be  Associate  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
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cultural  programs,  focusing  on  agricul- 
tural credit. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Office  of  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)osed  legislation 
to    make    permanent    the    Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lalxjr,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Eklu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and 
Kidney.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  Environmental  Health. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Sutwommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 
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FEBRUARY  21 


9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational   requirements   for 
rapid    reinforcement    and    associated 
transportation  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1742.  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  Paperuork  Reduction 
Act  (P.L.  96-511).  and  comprehensive- 
ly   strengthen    agency     responsibility 
and  accountability  of  information  re- 
sources management. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

SD-lie 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  report  on  arms 
control    prospects    following    Moscow 
and  Ottawa  Ministerial  meetings. 

SD  419 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  Soviet   Union   and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agrricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla 
tion  to  strengthen  and  improve  US 
agricultural     programs,     focusing     on 
grain  quality  enhancement. 

SR  332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1400,  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providmg  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department  of  Ener 
gy's  Office  of  Civilian  Nuclear  Waste 
Management. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1742.  to  fur 
ther  the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Re 
duction  Act  (P.L.  96-511).  and  compre 
hensively  strengthen  agency  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  informa 
tion  resources  management. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1543,  to  author- 
ize  the   Colonial   Dames   at   Gunston 
Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to  George 
Mason  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  William  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Public    Printer    for    the    Government 
Printing  Office. 

SR-301 

FEBRUARY  23 
8  30  am 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  recommen- 
dations for  veterans  programs  and  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  am. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1543,  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk,  of  Ohio,  to  be  F»ublic  Print- 
er    for     the     Government     Printing 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive, 
legislative,     and    administrative    busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 

Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for   the   Department   of   Defense  and 
the  five-year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m 
Armed  Services 
To  continue   hearings  on   the  amended 
authorization   request   for   fiscal   year 
1991   for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  five-year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 
10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SS-116 
1  30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S,  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home. 

SD-192 


January  29,  1990 
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10:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
ACTION,  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability, the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

SD-192 
MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues. 

SR-332 
MARCH  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislal- 
tion  to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  the 
wool  and  honey  industries. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service,  and  Ex- 
tension Service, 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  on  the  General   Ac- 
counting Office's  report   on   material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  provide 
for  continued  U.S.  leadership  in  high- 
performance    computing    focusing    on 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978,  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  departmental  offices. 

SD-116 

MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  [WIPP]  in  Carlsbad. 
NM,  and  on  proposed  legislation  to 
withdraw  the  public  lands  surrounding 
the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
Government  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high-risk  list. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  industry. 

SR-332 

MARCH  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing   on   nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-216 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SD-116 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332. 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
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MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Ser\'ice.  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Sut)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD-116 

APRIL  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AMVETS,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Associations. 

SH-216 
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APRIL  19 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Ser\ice.  General  Govern 
ment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ps 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 
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APRIL  25 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Trea-sury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 


January  29,  1990 

CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  decision  plan  re- 
lated to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
NM.   and   on   proposed   legislation   to 
withdraw  the  public  lands  surrounding 
the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 


January  30,  1990  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesrfay,  January  30,  1990 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  appreciative  of  our  own  back- 
grounds—our families,  our  experience, 
our  cultures.  Yet.  we  pray.  O  gracious 
God,  that  we  will  be  more  aware  that 
You  have  created  the  whole  world  and 
all  the  peoples— of  every  experience, 
many  families  and  cultures.  May  each 
of  us  so  see  the  majesty  of  Your  cre- 
ation that  we  will  grow  to  understand 
Your  purposes  for  us  and  for  all 
people.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


SUNDRY  DEFERRALS  OF 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY-MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday,  January  29,  1990, 
at  pageS474.) 


the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  for  the  year  1990:  The  Honorable 
George  J.  Hochbrueckner  of  New  York.  The 
Honorable  Nita  M.  Lowey  of  New  York.  The 
Honorable  Norman  F.  Lent  of  New  York. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones, 

Chairman, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  AkakaI  will  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 

Mr.  AKAKA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House    the    following   communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC, 
January  29.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker  U.S.  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  2:05 
p.m.  on  Monday.  January  29.  1990  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby  he  transmits,  in  accordance  with 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  two 
new  deferrals  and  four  revised  deferrals  of 
budget  authority  now  totalling 

$8,251,604,695, 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K.  Anderson, 
CZerit,  House  of  Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT   AS   MEMBERS   OF 
BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The     SPEAKER    laid    before     the 
House  the  following  appointments  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy: 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

AND  Fisheries, 
Washington.  DC.  January  24,  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the  year 
1990:  The  Honorable  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzin  of 
Louisiana.  The  Honorable  William  J. 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  The  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

As  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U,S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  appointments  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy: 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

AND  Fisheries, 
Washington,  DC,  January  24.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:    Pursuant    to   Public 
Law  453  of  the  96th  Congress,  as  amended.  I 
have  appointed  the  following  Members  of 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  WILL 

KILL  TINY  TIM 

(Mr.    VISCLOSKY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr,  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Bush  wrote  that  his 
budget's  chief  emphasis  was  on  the 
future.  In  the  last  century  Charles 
Dickens  also  wrote  about  the  future. 
In  the  Christmas  Carol,  Scrooge  asked 
if  Tiny  Tim  would  live.  He  was  told  if 
the  shadows  of  the  future  remained 
imaltered.  Tiny  Tim  would  die. 

In  the  Bush  future,  budget  author- 
ity for  housing  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped children  like  Tiny  Tim  would 
decline  by  $201  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1991  baseline,  but  there  is  more 
relative  growth  in  the  defense  spend- 
ing than  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  the  Bush  future,  budget  author- 
ity for  child  nutrition  programs  for 
children  like  Tiny  Tim  would  decline 
by  $460  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
1991  baseline,  but  there  is  more  rela- 
tive growth  in  defense  spending  than 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

In  the  Bush  future,  budget  author- 
ity for  Medicaid  for  children  like  Tiny 
Tim  would  decline  by  $88  million  for 
fiscal  year  1991  baseline,  but  there  is 
more  relative  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing than  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  budget  is  not  dead  on  arrival. 
President  Bush  may  be  able  to  live 
with  it.  but  it's  going  to  kill  Tiny  Tim. 


URGING       CONSIDERATION       OP 

CONVENTION     OF    RIGHTS     OF 

THE  CHILD 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Gus  Yatron 
and  Doug  Bereitter.  in  introducing  a 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durmg  the  House  proceedmgs,  e.g..  D  1407  .s  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  m  this  typeface  md.cates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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resolution  today  calling  for  the  timely 
consideration  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child.  The  Conven- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  44th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
November  20,  1989.  and  must  now  be 
ratified  by  the  member  States— at 
least  20  in  order  to  make  it  binding. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  currently  in- 
volved in  an  interagency  review  of  the 
Convention. 

As  Congressional  Representative  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Na 
tions,  Mr.  Speaker  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  United  States  posi- 
tion on  approving  the  Convention  on 
November  10.  1989  in  New  York.  For 
the  sake  of  summary.  I  will  highlight 
some  of  the  United  States  concerns  ex 
pounded  upon  in  that  statement.  And 
put  the  entire  statement  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks. 

First,  the  Preamble  of  the  Conven- 
tion recognizes  that  a  child,  "by 
reason  of  his  physical  and  mental  im- 
maturity, needs  special  safeguards  and 
care,  including  appropriate  legal  pro- 
tection, before  as  well  as  after  birth." 
Mr.  Speaker,  children— both  the  born 
and  the  unborn— are  precious  and  ex 
tremely  vulnerable.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  protection  of 
all  children,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  irrespective  of  age  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  is  the  duty  and 
sacred  obligation  of  government. 

The  right  of  each  child  to  the  "free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  reli- 
gion" underscores  the  human  right  of 
religious  tolerance  fundamental  of  all 
people  in  every  country.  Children  are 
no  exception.  The  United  States 
sought  to  have  the  Convention  include 
language  outlining  a  child's  "right  to 
freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom.  •  •  •  to  manifest 
his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  prac- 
tice, worship  and  observance,"  as 
stated  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Unfortunately,  con- 
sensus was  not  possible  for  the  Con- 
vention to  include  these  supplementa- 
ry rights. 

The  United  States  is  also  strongly 
supportive  of  the  articles  pertaining  to 
family  reunification,  the  prevention  of 
physical  suid  mental  abuse  against 
children,  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  disabled  and  the  im- 
portance of  legal  encouragement  and 
safeguards  for  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren. Through  adoption,  many  mil- 
lions of  children  have  found  loving. 
caring  families  who  love  and  care  for 
them,  as  they  would  their  own  natural 
children.  Clearly,  adoption  needs  to  be 
encouraged  on  a  global  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Senate  considers  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  ensuing  debate  will  foster 
a  better  understanding  of.  and  a  re- 
newed commitment  to.  the  legal  pro- 
tections which  all  children  need.  Rati- 
fication of  the  Convention  would  be 


most  appropriate  to  usher  in  the 
1990's~a  decade  which,  I  believe  will 
become  knowTi  as  the  Decade  for  the 
Child— born  and  unborn." 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  CHANGE  THE 
WAY  WE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  say  to  America,  good  morning:  how- 
do  you  feel  today?  After  a  decade  of 
being  given  a  heavy  dose  of  budget 
deficits  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  enter  a  new  decade 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  have  more 
hair  of  the  dog.  the  dog  that  bit  us. 
More  budget  deficits. 

Another  budget  from  the  President 
with  a  huge  budget  deficit,  this  time 
openly  to  borrow  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity fund,  to  steal  from  the  trust 
fund  to  cover  it. 

And  what  do  we  have  with  that?  A 
peace  dividend?  That  is  the  biggest 
joke  of  all  time.  If  Members  read  the 
budget  and  do  not  read  the  newspaper, 
they  would  think  there  is  nothing 
happening  in  Eastern  Europe,  nothing 
happening  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  spending  more,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  President  we  need  to  spend 
more.  We  are  going  to  cut  Medicaid  $8 
billion  and  we  are  going  to  cut  guaran- 
teed students'  loans  and  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  we  are  going  to  cut  energy 
conservation  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
More  of  the  same. 

This  country  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  administration.  I  hope  it  is.  I  am. 
It  is  time  to  change  the  way  we 
budget. 


□  1220 

IDAHO  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  entry  into 
the  State  of  the  Union  is  truly  an 
event  of  national  significance,  one 
which  deserves  special  attention. 
Therefore,  I  proudly  join  my  Idaho 
colleague,  Richard  Stallings,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  designate  July  3, 
1990,  as  Idaho  Centermial  Day.  and  I 
ask  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
to  join  us  by  cosponsoring. 

Since  its  statehood  in  1890,  the 
people  of  Idaho  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  United  States 
by  harvesting  the  abundance  of  natu- 
ral resources  our  great  State  has  of- 
fered. In  turn,  a  great  wealth  has  been 
produced,  enabling  the  building  of 
cities,  educational  institutions,  a  rich 
culture,  and  an  envied  quality  of  life. 


For  centuries,  the  State  of  Idaho, 
with  its  rugged  mountains,  densely  en- 
riched forests  and  high  deserts,  has  of- 
fered Idahoans  and  visitors  alike  an 
array  of  beautiful  scenery,  unlimited 
recreational  opportunities,  and  a  di- 
verse economy. 

This  centermial  celebration  marks 
the  recognition  of  the  State  whose 
people  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
of  their  contributions  to  this  great 
Nation.  Therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  help  Idaho  celebrate  its  100  years  of 
statehood  this  July  3d. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET: 
WHAT  IT  DOES  AND  DOES  NOT 
PROVIDE 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  weighs  over  5  pounds.  It  is  more 
than  3  inches  thick,  and  it  includes 
just  about  everything  America  needs. 
$1.25  trillion  worth  of  expenditures, 
everything  America  needs  except  lead- 
ership. It  has  none  of  the  hard  deci- 
sions, none  of  the  tough  choices,  none 
of  the  challenges  to  be  frank  and 
honest  with  the  American  people 
about  our  future.  It  says  none  of  the 
things  that  we  must  do  and  sacrifices 
we  must  make  for  quality  of  educa- 
tion, to  clean  our  environment,  to 
invest  again  in  America,  and  to  secure 
a  future  for  our  people. 

The  budget  of  the  United  States, 
$1.25  trillion,  here  is  what  it  does  not 
do,  Mr.  Speaker:  It  does  not  buy  us 
more  time,  it  only  postpones  the  real 
choices  America  must  make. 

Be  he  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  owed  us  more.  He  was 
neither  frank  nor  fair  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


CAPT.  DALE  KOONS  LAID  TO 
REST 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  will  never 
forget  the  Vietnam  war.  Through  the 
medium  of  books,  movies,  songs,  dem- 
onstrations, and  heartfelt  vigils,  this 
painful  decade  of  our  history  lingers 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  most  Amer- 
icans. However,  for  some  2,300  fami- 
lies, the  aftermath  of  this  war  is  still  a 
reality  which  no  song  can  capture. 
Today,  there  are  still  some  2,300 
Americans  who  are  not  yet  accounted 
for  in  Indochina. 

For  the  family  of  Capt.  Dale  F. 
Koons  of  Preble  County,  OH,  at  least 


part  of  this  war  can  be  put  to  rest. 
Captain  Koons  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  18  years  ago.  Decem- 
ber 26.  1971.  On  January  28.  1990.  his 
remains  were  finally  buried  on  Ameri- 
can soil  in  Ohio.  Hundreds  of  friends 
and  family  members  attended  the  fu- 
neral in  Gratis.  OH.  as  four  Phantom 
F-4  jets  flew  over  the  ceremony  in  the 
famous  "missing  man"  formation. 
Capt.  Dale  Koons,  the  last  Vietnam 
war  casualty  of  Preble  County,  OH,  is 
home  at  last. 

Preble  ConirrY  'Heho  '  Finally  Laid  to 

Rest 

(By  Ed  Richter) 

Gratis.— The  Vietnam  War  ended  Satur- 
day morning  for  Preble  County  as  the  re- 
mains of  Air  Force  Capt.  Dale  F.  Koons  was 
laid  to  rest  with  full  military  honors. 

For  Koons'  wife,  daughter,  and  parents 
Saturday's  wind-swept  services  eiided  18 
years  of  pain  and  uncertainty  about  the  F-4 
Phantom  jet  navigator  who  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  on  Dec.  26.  1971.  as  well 
as  the  last  two  years  of  identifying  the  re- 
mains and  persevering  through  other  bu- 
reaucratic snafus  which  only  continued  the 
family's  pain  and  suffering. 

The  funeral  also  allowed  some  250  friends, 
relatives,  area  veterans  and  neighbors  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  county's  last  war 
casualty  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Flags  through- 
out the  county  were  lowered  to  half-staff  to 
pay  homage  to  Koons. 

Honor  Guards  from  the  2750th  Air  Base 
Wing,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Miami  University  Air  Force  ROTC.  and  the 
Dayton  Vietnam  Veterans  Association  as 
well  as  representatives  of  area  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  were  present  at  Palrview 
Cemetery  for  the  services. 

As  the  six  airmen  serving  as  pallbearers 
lifted  the  American  flag  and  stretched  it 
over  the  solid  hard-wood  coffin,  a  flight  of 
four  F-4  Phantom  fighters  from  the  Indi- 
ana Air  National  Guard  in  Port  Wayne  flew 
toward  the  services  from  the  east  at  1,500 
feet.  Just  before  the  jets  came  over  the  cem- 
etery, one  of  the  fighters  broke  away  from 
the  group  and  flew  skyward,  honoring 
Koons  with  a  missing  man  formation. 

After  the  flyover,  the  Rev.  Dennis  Jones, 
of  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hem- 
don,  Va.,  and  formerly  of  Preble  County, 
gave  a  short  eulogy.  After  comments  from 
other  officials,  two  airmen  played  Taps,  fol- 
lowed by  a  21-gun  salute  by  a  seven-man 
firing  squad. 

As  the  six  pallbearers  began  to  fold  the 
flag  draping  Koons'  coffin,  the  brisk  wind 
began  to  pick  up.  When  his  part  of  the  flag 
was  folded  each  airman  gave  a  salute  to 
Koons. 

Capt.  Stephen  O'Neill  presented  the  flag 
to  Koons'  18-year-old  daughter.  Kristin,  a 
freshman  at  Eastern  Michigan  University. 
FYances  Koons,  his  mother,  was  also  pre- 
sented a  flag  by  Capt.  Alvin  Haggen. 

Area  veterans  then  passed  by  the  coffin, 
each  saluting  Koons'  remains  and  the 
family. 

Kristin  and  Koons'  widow.  Phyllis,  went 
back  toward  the  coffin.  With  her  flag 
clutched  In  one  hand.  Kristin  brushed  her 
other  hand  several  times  along  her  father's 
coffin  as  her  mother  held  her  in  her  arms. 

Family  members,  who  declined  to  speak 
with  the  media  during  Saturday's  services, 
held  a  press  conference  Friday  in  Eaton. 
Koons"  wife,  who  has  since  remarried  and  Is 
living  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  did  not  attend. 


However,  Kristin  read  a  prepared  state- 
ment from  her  mother,  expressing  her 
thoughts  on  finally  being  able  to  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  being  thankful  that 
the  family  knows  what  happened  to  Capt. 
Koons  and  finally  being  able  to  honor  him 
with  a  proper  burial  at  home. 

Koons'  father.  Dale  A.,  said  he  was  all  for 
the  military  funeral  for  his  son  "because 
he's  a  hero." 

He  still  was  not  happy  with  delays  and 
some  of  the  other  problems  he  and  his 
family  endured  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
government. 

Mr.  Koons  said  if  the  government  grave 
marker  has  his  son's  legal  death  date  In 
1973,  Instead  of  his  MIA  date  of  1971,  he'll 
have  it  removed  and  will  pay  for  a  new- 
marker  so  people  will  know  his  son  died 
during  the  Vietnam  War  and  not  after. 

Shortly  after  Capt.  Koons  and  pilot  Maj. 
Laurence  Stoltz  of  Indiana  were  shot  down, 
the  Koons  family  said  they  remembered 
seeing  a  television  news  report  In  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  were  releas- 
ing pictures  of  their  ID  cards  and  other  per- 
sonal belongings  saying  that  both  aviators 
had  been  killed. 

The  Air  Force  listed  him  as  missing  in 
action  after  he  and  Stoltz  failed  to  return  to 
their  base.  On  Oct.  11.  1979,  Koons'  status 
was  changed  from  missing  In  action  to  killed 
in  action. 

In  April  1988.  the  remains  of  Koons  and 
26  other  servicemen  were  released  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  the  U.S.  government, 
and  were  sent  to  the  Army's  Central  Identi- 
fication Laboratory  in  Hawaii  for  indentifi- 
cation. 

A  positive  identification  was  made  in  Oc- 
tober 1989.  However,  there  were  some  re- 
mains which  were  intermingled  and  could 
not  be  identified.  The  Air  Force  suggested 
that  the  unidentified  remains  be  buried  in  a 
third  grave  in  a  national  cemetery  with 
both  names  on  the  marker. 

The  Koons  family  asked  if  the  third  set  of 
remains  could  be  divided  and  not  have  a 
third  grave.  The  military  agreed  as  long  as 
both  fsmiilies  agreed. 

The  Stoltz  family  was  not  satisfied  and 
asked  for  another  opinion  in  Colorado. 
Those  findings  were  forwarded  to  the 
Armed  Service  Review  Board,  which  dis- 
agreed with  the  findings  and  sent  the  re- 
mains back  to  Hawaii  for  further  study.  The 
board  also  reinstated  the  three  graves  pro- 
posal. 

Both  families  contacted  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  asking  that  their  wishes  be 
granted  as  well  as  contacting  U.S.  Rep. 
Donald  "Buz"'  Lukens  for  assistance  to  relay 
the  wishes  of  the  families. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  granted 
the  request  and  had  the  remains  flown  to 
California  to  be  divided  and  released  to  the 
families,  Koons'  remains  arrived  in  Dayton 
on  Tuesday  night. 

Earlier  Saturday  morning,  some  200 
people  attended  memorial  services  in  an 
Eaton  funeral  home,  including  Lukens. 
There  were  65  cars  in  the  funeral  procession 
from  Eaton  to  Gratis. 

Koons  was  a  1964  graduate  of  the  former 
Lanier  High  School  near  Gratis  and  a  1968 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University.  He  was 
the  first  runner-up  nominee  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  1964  and  1965  and  had 
always  wanted  to  be  a  pilot. 

He  entered  the  Air  Force  in  1969  and  was 
trained  as  a  navigator  on  the  F-4  Phantom 
fighter.  After  training  at  two  bases  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  Koons  went  to  Vietnam 
in  September  1971,  the  month  after  his 
daughter  was  bom. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  USER  FEES 
ARE  REALLY  TAXES  ON 
MIDDLE-INCOME  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  proves  that  Mr. 
Bush  is  a  master  ventriloquist — his  lips 
may  not  move,  but  his  voice  is  coming 
through  loud  and  clear— President 
Bush  is  raising  taxes  again  this  year 
on  middle-income  Americans  by  over 
$6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  not  dummies.  They  know  that  a 
user  fee  is  a  tax.  His  25-percent  in- 
crease in  new  taxes  on  airline  travel 
for  people  who  fly  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  average  Americans.  He 
claims  it  will  be  used  to  improve 
safety,  but  there  is  currently  $8  billion 
in  the  aviation  trust  fund  for  that  very 
purpose  which  has  not  been  spent  in 
order  to  make  the  deficit  appear  small- 
er. 

His  desire  to  raise  new  taxes  on  air- 
line tickets  is  like  his  silence  on  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  increases 
on  working  Americans— in  both  cases 
you  are  increasing  taxes  to  hide  the 
deficit. 

His  push  for  new  user  fees  in  veter- 
ans programs  and  Medicare  will  con- 
tinue to  squeeze  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans. All  in  all.  President  Bush  is  pro- 
posing over  $6  billion  in  new  taxes  on 
average  wage-earning  Americans— the 
people  he  claims  to  be  fighting  for 
when  he  says  he  will  not  raise  taxes. 

A  user  fee  by  any  other  name  is  a 
tax.  Mr.  Bush,  and  it  is  time  to  stop 
the  trickery  and  deal  honestly  with 
the  American  taxpayers. 


BUDGET  CRITICS  URGE  RE- 
DUCED DEFENSE  SPENDING 
WHILE  INCREASING  SPENDING 
FOR  THEIR  OWN  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  grfven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
surprise;  the  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  one  by  one  are  tearing 
apart,  criticizing  adversely  the  budget 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  a  great  surprise. 

Yet  it  is  these  same  Members  who 
year  after  year  add  to  the  spending  of 
Congress,  add  to  the  deficit,  propose 
measures  to  exacerbate  the  deficit 
problem  that  we  have,  and  they  par- 
ticipate in  polemics  and  in  rhetoric 
that  serve  no  purpose  other  than  to 
bring  back  the  same  story  year  after 
year. 

Their  answer  is,  most  of  the  time: 
Reduce  defense  spending,  "We  have  a 
peace  dividend  now  that  we  can  share 
among  the  other  spending  priorities" 
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that  these  very  same  Members  pro- 
pose. But  they  will  forget  very  easily. 
as  they  have  already  done  so,  that  the 
defense  buildup,  the  strengthening  of 
America  brought  about,  helped  bring 
about  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  the  cry  for  freedom  is  now 
being  heard. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  HONOLULU 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aloha  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  financial  leader  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Rim.  We  can  accomplish  this  with 
the  creation  of  the  Honolulu  Stock 
Exchange. 

Business  and  government  in  my 
State  are  working  together  to  estab- 
lish a  financial  center  that  would 
trade  stocks,  commodities,  currencies, 
options,  and  other  products. 

In  today's  global  economy,  this  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  A  Hawaii 
stock  exchange  would  fill  in  a  4-hour 
time  gap  between  the  closing  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
opening  of  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

A  Hawaii  stock  exchange  would 
make  it  easier  for  American  exchanges 
to  trade  with  Asia,  and  for  Asian  ex- 
changes to  trade  with  America.  Ameri- 
cans and  Asians  would  no  longer  have 
to  conduct  trade  at  odd  hours  of  the 
night. 

In  many  ways,  the  Pacific  Rim  has 
become  the  financial  center  of  the 
world,  and  our  country  needs  to  trade 
and  grow  together  with  the  nations  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  stands  ready  to 
serve  as  a  new  financial  link  between 
East  and  West. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AUGUS- 
TUS F.  HAWKINS  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  AND  ELEMENTA- 
RY TEACHER  PREPARATION 
AND  RETRAINING  ACT 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  Chairman  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins announced  that  he  will  not  seek 
reelection  to  Congress.  This  marks  the 
end  to  a  long,  dedicated,  and  success- 
ful career  in  public  service  of  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  I  am  saddened  to 
learn  of  his  decision.  During  my  years 
of  service  in  Congress,  I  have  come  to 
know  this  gentleman  as  a  strong  advo- 
cate, a  visionary  leader,  and  statesman 
of  educational  policy  in  this  country. 
And,  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  a 
friend.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress will  lose  the  wisdom  this  august 
man  has  brought  to  this  Chamber. 


Today,  I  hope  to  honor  Chairman 
Hawkins  by  introducing  a  bill  regard- 
ing educational  issues  of  great  concern 
to  him.  This  bill,  the  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins  Early  Childhood  and  Elemen- 
tary Teacher  Preparation  and  Retrain- 
ing Act.  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
teaching  force  in  this  country. 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  experienc- 
ing a  great  shortage  of  teachers  in  cer- 
tain critical  areas.  Unfortunately,  the 
data  indicates  the  shortage  will  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  As  a  result, 
our  Nation's  young  people  and  ulti- 
mately our  country  will  suffer  from 
the  loss. 

Recent  estimates  project  that  about 
185,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed 
per  year  between  1990  and  1993.  The 
same  projections  indicate  only  140.000 
teachers  per  year  will  enter  the  profes- 
sion. The  demand  for  the  hiring  of 
new  teachers  is  expected  to  rise  be- 
cause of  student  enrollment  increases, 
pupil /teacher  ratio  improvements,  and 
retirement  of  the  current  pool. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  and  brightest  into  the 
teaching  profession.  The  bill  has  three 
major  provisions. 

The  first  provision  creates  a  Staf- 
ford loan  forgiveness  program  for 
teachers  in  early  childhood  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  Due  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  minority  teachers,  the  bill 
adds  incentives  for  minority  teacher 
recruitment. 

The  second  provision  creates  a 
teacher  training  program  within 
States  to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  early  childhood  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram will  help  to  strengthen  the  skills 
of  these  teachers. 

The  third  provision  honors  Chair- 
man Hawkins  by  naming  the  Federal 
program  for  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  the  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins Program  for  Strengthening  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

Chairman  Hawkins  has  helped  to 
shape  the  direction  of  educational 
policy  in  this  country.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  honoring  his  work  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 


n  1220 

WHO  DOES  RICHARD  SECORD 
KNOW? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Richard  Secord  had  his  day  in 
court.  It  was  the  moment  of  truth  for 
the  retired  Air  Force  major  general. 
Federal  Judge  Robinson  looked  at  Mr. 
Secord  and  he  said.  'Mr.  Secord,  you 
are  guilty,  guilty  as  charged.  You  are 
guilty  for  having  lied  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  He 
said,    'That   is  no  small  thing.  That 


threatens  the  basic  rights  and  free- 
doms of  all  Americans." 

News  reports  said  that  Secord  actu- 
ally shuddered.  The  judge  raised  his 
gavel,  and  he  says.  "You  are  guilty, 
but  there  will  be  no  jail  time.  You  are 
guilty,  but  there  will  be  no  community 
service.  You  are  guilty,  and  there  will 
be  no  fines."  even  though  he  could 
have  gotten  5  years  and  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  fines.  The  judge 
said.  "You  have  suffered  enough.  Mr. 
Secord." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  there  is  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  if  a  person  knows 
the  right  people.  I  think  Richard 
Secord  does.  I  think  it  is  time  we  start 
telling  it  like  it  is  and  just  think  about 
all  he  did.  and  that  was  lie  to  Con- 
gress. 


GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIZES 
PRIVATE  RANCHERS 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
Americans  cannot  afford  homes;  older 
Americans  cannot  afford  health  care; 
middle  Americans  cannot  educate 
their  children;  but  wealthy  cattle 
ranchers  got  another  break  from  the 
Federal  Government  this  year.  The 
grazing  fees  charged  to  private  ranch- 
ers for  using  Federal  grazing  lands 
have  been  reduced. 

It  costs  the  Federal  Government 
about  $63  million  to  administer  307 
million  acres  of  Federal  grazing  lands. 
However,  the  grazing  fee  income  for 
this  land  totals  about  $22  million.  In- 
credibly, the  Government  charged  far 
less  than  market  value  for  these  lands, 
requiring  only  $1.86  per  animal  unit  a 
month  in  1989  for  grazing  rights 
worth  at  least  three  times  that 
amount.  And,  in  March  1990,  this 
charge  will  be  further  reduced  to 
$1.81. 

My  bill,  H.R.  775,  would  mandate 
that  ranchers  pay  fair  market  value 
for  these  grazing  rights.  With  our 
budget  deficit  requiring  cuts  in  many 
worthy  programs,  subsidizing  private 
ranchers  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 
Please  join  me  in  eliminating  this 
costly  inequity. 


REPORT  POINTS  TO  CONTRAS 
AS  NUNS'  MURDERERS 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  January  28,  the  Respected 
Human  Rights  Group  Americas  Watch 
released  a  report  detailing  the  results 
of  its  thorough  investigation  into  the 
murder  of  two  nuns  in  Nicaragua  on 
New  Year's  Day. 


The  inquiry,  which  seven  other 
Members  and  I  requested,  concluded 
that  Contras  were  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  Sister  Maureen  Courtney 
and  Sister  Teresa  Rosales  and  the 
wounding  of  another  nun  and  a 
bishop. 

Congressman  Jim  Moody  and  I  will 
be  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  later  this  week  summarizing  the 
investigation's  findings.  Also.  I  will  be 
placing  the  entire  report  into  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

Now  that  those  responsible  for  this 
senseless  crime  have  been  identified.  I 
hope  they  will  be  brought  to  trail. 

The  murder  of  Sister  Maureen  and 
Sister  Teresa  was  especially  tragic  be- 
cause they  were  waging  peace  and 
prayer,  and  had  played  no  part  in  the 
country's  war. 

These  deaths  have  struck  me  par- 
ticularly because,  on  my  recent  visit  to 
Nicaragua,  I  was  privileged  to  witness 
the  good  and  charitable  work  being 
done  by  religious  orders  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  other  victims  of  war. 

Knowing  of  the  caring  and  generous 
acts  Sister  Maureen  performed  in 
Nicaragua,  I  am  surprised  at  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  term  freedom  fight- 
er to  describe  those  who  so  indiscrimi- 
nately ended  her  life. 

Continued  use  of  this  term  for  those 
who  committed  such  a  ruthless  act 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  many  true 
freedom  fighters  around  the  world. 


"thank  you, "  an  insufficient  token  of 
all  that  I  owe  him  as  a  friend  and  that 
we  owe  him  as  a  nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
GUS  HAWKINS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  premature  in  one  sense,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  comment  on  the  an- 
nouncement by  my  very  dear  friend, 
Gus  Hawkins,  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  of 
his  intention  to  retire  from  this  body 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the 
coming  months,  all  of  us  will  find  ways 
to  show  our  gratitude  to  our  colleague, 
but  right  now  I  want  to  express  my 
feeling  of  deep  loss  as  this  great  legis- 
lator moves  on  in  his  crusade  for 
better  education  and  a  better  America. 
Gus  Hawkins  has  been  a  devout 
public  servant  in  this  House  for  almost 
28  years,  and  before  that,  he  served 
for  28  years  in  California  State  Assem- 
bly, where  I  count  myself  lucky  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him.  Men  of  such  untiring  energy  and 
devotion  to  cause  are  a  rare  breed  in 
this  day.  A  commitment  of  56  years  to 
his  State  and  his  Nation.  Few  have 
given  so  much.  His  work  for  civil 
rights  and  education  will  carry  on  even 
after  he  has  moved  to  the  private 
sector.  One  only  has  to  look  around  to 
see  evidence  of  all  the  good  that  he 
has  brought  to  his  countrymen.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  say 


OUTDATED  BUDGET-BUSTING 
REQUESTS  BY  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  the  American  people  have 
watched,  fascinated,  at  the  apparent 
unraveling  and  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  empire.  And  as  that  empire  has 
crumbled,  the  threat  of  a  major  nucle- 
ar war,  seemingly,  has  disappeared  like 
the  morning  mist. 

Now,  without  question,  we  do  have 
threats  out  there  that  require  any 
army,  navy,  air  force,  and  marines.  Re- 
gional instability,  terrorism,  yes,  but 
not  the  threat  of  a  superpower  nuclear 
attacking  against  the  United  States  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Yet,  yester- 
day, we  saw  this  absolutely  absurd  and 
unbelievable  sight  of  a  budget  being 
presented  to  the  Congress  that  seems 
to  include  every  budget-busting  big- 
ticket  item  that  the  Pentagon  generals 
could  possibly  dream  up. 

Imagine  in  this  day  and  age,  in  Janu- 
ary 1990:  $5.5  billion  for  the  B-2— a 
bomber  whose  mission  has  vanished 
even  as  its  price-tag  has  soaj-ed;  $4.7 
billion  for  star  wars— to  shoot  down 
Soviet  missiles  that  no  one  in  their 
right  mind  believes  the  Soviets  ever 
would  fire;  $2.2  billion  for  putting  MX 
missiles  on  trains— even  though  these 
sorts  of  mobile  ICBM's  may  well  be 
banned  by  upcoming  arms-control 
treaties;  $1.4  billion  for  yet  another 
unneeded  Trident  nuclear  submarine; 
and  an  additional  $1.75  billion  for  the 
Trident  II  missile— a  multiwarheaded, 
dangerously  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  is  over.  It 
is  high  time  we  develop  a  military 
strategy  that  reflects  the  realities  of 
today's  world  and  our  real  military 
needs  in  mid-January  1990. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
Berlin  Wall  has  come  down  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  gone  up,  we  in  Amer- 
ica need  to  rethink  what  our  concept 
of  "national  security"  really  means. 

Let  us  all  make  a  commitment  today 
to  ensuring  that  every  child  in  Amer- 
ica can  read,  that  every  drug  addict 
that  wants  to  can  enter  a  rehabilita- 
tion program,  and  that  every  Ameri- 
can who  needs  it  has  access  to  ade- 
quate health  care. 

That  is  where  we  must  concentrate 
our  scarce  resources  if  we  want  to 
ensure  true  "national  security"  for  the 
United  States  in  the  21st  century. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
debate  on  the  budget  has  clearly 
begun. 

However,  I  would  like  to  focus  our 
attention  for  just  a  moment  on  a 
short-term  item,  and  that  is  that  we 
are  looking  forward  to  the  first  State 
of  the  Union  Address  from  President 
Bush,  right  here  tomorrow  evening.  I 
will  say  that  one  of  the  things  I*resi- 
dent  Bush  is  clearly  doing  is  looking  at 
innovative  approaches  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  that  these  countries, 
moving  from  Soviet  repression  toward 
freedom,  are  facing.  Those  challenges 
have  to  be  addressed  not  simply  with 
an  influx  of  cash  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  we  have  to  look 
at  innovative  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  these  countries. 

One  of  those  is  going  to  be  a  project 
that  I  have  been  working  on  with  the 
National  Forum  Foundation.  This 
evening  we  have  11  interns  who  are 
students  from  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
(Czechoslovakia,  coming  into  the 
United  States.  We  are  going  to  be 
having  these  people  spread  through- 
out Washington,  DC,  working  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  in  the  media,  and  in  busi- 
ness. We  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
carry  the  message  from  the  West  back 
to  their  part  of  the  world.  Tomorrow 
evening  we  will  have  a  reception  for 
these  people  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  For 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  would  he  in- 
terested in  meeting  these  fine  young 
people.  I  hope  Members  will  get  in 
touch  with  our  office. 


INTERN  RECEPTION  INVITATION 

(Mr.   DREIER   of   California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


D  1230 

HEROIC  RESCUE  EFFORTS 

HIGHLIGHT   LONG   ISLAND  AIR 
CRASH 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 25  the  Cove  Neck  area  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island  was 
shaken  from  its  customary  evening 
tranquillity  by  the  sound  of  the  crash 
of  sun  Avianca  Airlines  707  en  route  to 
JFK  Airport.  It  crashed  into  a  wooded 
hillside,  killing  73  of  its  passengers 
and  crew  members. 

Within  minutes  the  tragedy  brought 
a  swift  and  sure  response.  Despite 
dark  and  gloomy  conditions  and  one- 
lane  roads  leading  to  the  crash  area, 
the  area's  fire  and  emergency  commu- 
nity volunteers  were  mobilized  and  re- 
sponded with  an  effort  which  saved 
scores  of  lives  amiong  Injured  survi- 
vors. 

In  all.  37  different  volunteer  fire  and 
rescue  units  from  Long  Island  were 
mobilized  to  aid  in  sifting  through  the 
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carnage,  and  they  picked  out  97  per- 
cent of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  survi- 
vors, and  transported  the  injured  to 
area  hospitals.  While  the  loss  of  life 
from  the  crash  was  horrendous,  the 
quick  reaction  of  the  men  and  women 
forming  these  volunteer  units  contrib- 
uted to  the  significant  number  of  sur- 
vivors. 

On  other  nights,  victims  of  house 
fires  and  car  wrecks  and  countless 
other  emergencies  which  befall  Long 
Island  residents  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  heroic  men  and  women.  These 
volunteers  are  living  practitioners  of 
the  finest  instincts  which  reside 
within  each  of  us.  and  they  deser\e 
our  gratitude  and  our  support  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  I  enter  into  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  37  fire  and 
rescue  corps  from  Long  Island  that 
were  involved  in  the  heroic  efforts  to 
save  lives  at  the  crash  site  of  Avianca 
flight  52,  and  I  also  include  the  list  of 
the  hospitals  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  burden,  as  well  as  a  letter  from 
our  illustrious  Governor  Cuomo  prais- 
ing their  efforts.  Those  items  are  in- 
cluded as  follows: 

VOLtTNTEER  PiRE  AND  RESCUE  UNITS  MOBI- 
LIZED POR  THE  Avianca  Air  Crash  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  1990  AT  Cove  Neck.  NY 

Oyster  Bay  Plre  Company  No.  1. 

Oyster  Bay  Atlantic  Steamer  Fire  Compa- 
ny. 

Syosset  Pire  Department. 

Wantagh-Levittown  Vol.  Amb.  Company. 

Locust  Valley  Plre  Department. 

Bayville  Pire  Department. 

East  Norwich  Plre  Department. 

Jericho  Pire  Department. 

Glenwood  Pire  Company. 

Glen  Cove  Pire  Department. 

Hicksville  Pire  Department. 

Roslyn  Rescue  Pire  Company. 

Roslyn  Highlands  Pire  Company. 

Sea  Cliff  Pire  Department. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Pire  Department. 

Melville  Pire  Department. 

Westbury  Pire  Department. 

Plain  view  Pire  Department. 

Bethpage  Plre  Department. 

WiUiston  Park  Pire  Department. 

Massapequa  FMre  Department. 

Levittown  Pire  Department. 

East  Mesulow  Pire  Department. 

Garden  City  Pire  Department. 

North  Bellmore  Pire  Department. 

Bellmore  Pire  Department. 

Great  Neck  Vigilant  Pire  Company. 

Port  Washington  Pire  Department. 

New  Hyde  Park  Pire  Department. 

Elmont  Pire  Department. 

Pranklin  Square  Pire  Department. 

Valley  Stream  Plre  Department. 

Merrick  Pire  Department. 

North  Massapequa  Pire  Department. 

Huntington  Community  First  Aid  Squad. 

Bellmore-Merrick  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps. 

Mineola  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps. 

List  of  Hospitals  Receiving  Injures  Prom 
Avianca  Plight  52 


Mid-Island  Hospital. 

Nassau  County  Medical  Center. 

North  Shore  Hospital. 

St.  Prancis. 

Syosset  Community  Hospital. 

University  Hospital.  Stony  Brook 

Winthrop-University  Hospital. 

City  Hospital  Center. 

State  of  New  York. 
Executive  Chamber, 
Albany.  NY.  January  30.  1990. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Mrazek.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Bob:  Millions  of  Americans  felt  a 
profound  sense  of  loss  following  the  Avianca 
jet  crash  on  Long  Island.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time,  we  were  inspired  by  the  compassion 
and  courage  displayed  by  so  many  of  your 
neighbors  as  they  responded  to  the  tragedy 
with  remarkable  speed  and  dedication. 

While  last  Thursday's  accident  was  indeed 
tragic,  it  would  have  been  far  worse  if  not 
for  the  immediate  outpouring  of  local  assi- 
tance.  Hundreds  of  rescue  and  medical 
workers,  firefighters  and  police  officers,  reli- 
gious leaders,  translators,  and  just  con- 
cerned citizens  volunteered  in  truly  heroic 
fashion.  I  also  commend  the  Long  Island 
hospitals  for  their  superb  work. 

I  share  your  pride  in  knowing  that  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  can  work  so  well  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  severe  hardship. 
Sincerely. 

Mario  M.  Cuomo. 

Governor. 


CHENEY  TARGETS  90  PERCENT 
OF  BASE  CLOSINGS  IN  DEMO- 
CRATIC DISTRICTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.  > 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  think  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  Lee  Atwater 
could  have  devised  a  more  partisan, 
less  logical  military  base  closure  list 
than  the  one  Defense  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  released  yesterday. 

Cheney  called  for  closing  21  military 
bases  in  the  United  States,  19  of 
which— fully  90  percent  of  the  total, 
are  in  Democratic  congressional  dis- 
tricts. 

In  terms  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel affected  by  the  closures,  99  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  personnel  and  91 
percent  of  the  military  personnel  are 
assigned  to  bases  in  Democratic  dis- 
tricts. 

The  mix  of  domestic  versus  overseas 
bases  is  equally  skewed.  While  two- 
thirds  of  the  bases  proposed  for  clo- 
sure are  domestic,  97  percent  of  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  and  90  percent  of  the 
military  personnel  affected  by  the  col- 
sures  are  domestic. 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  40  years  the  United  States  has 
been  stalled  in  a  rigid  debate  about 
whether  we  ought  to  have  national 
health  insurance.  Millions  of  working 
people  are  still  left  without  coverage, 
and  they  are  getting  tired  of  it. 

In  an  attempt  to  break  the  stale- 
mate, I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion called  the  Universal  Health  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1990,  which  will  require 
every  State  in  the  Union  to  have  in 
place  by  1995  an  operating  program 
that  provides  basic  health  coverage  to 
every  human  being  living  in  that 
State.  States  would  be  allowed  wide 
latitude  in  designing  the  kind  of  plan 
which  best  fits  their  situation,  but 
they  would  have  to  meet  minimum 
Federal  standards  of  coverage. 

Once  State  programs  are  operating, 
in  1995  the  Federal  Government 
would  take  the  next  3  years  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  each  State's 
approach.  By  January  1,  1998,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  be  required  to  determine  which 
State  plans  did  the  best  job  in  provid- 
ing universal  health  coverage  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  and  decide  whether  the 
administration  of  health  coverage 
should  be  moved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  should  remain  at  the  State 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  trust  fund  would 
be  established  to  help  States  pay  the 
cost  of  that  program.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  use  States  as  laboratories  of 
democracy  so  that  we  can  learn  as  we 
go  in  constructing  a  health  system 
which  will  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  efficient  which  we  can  produce. 


Central  General  Hospital. 
Glen  Cove  Hospital. 
Huntington  Hospital. 
Long  Island  Jewish. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SAL HEALTH  COVERAGE  ACT 
OF  1990 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House  for   1 


A  NEW  WIND  OF  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  for  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Address  tomorrow,  I  want 
to  remind  America  that  there  is  a 
fierce  wind  blowing  in  our  world 
today.  It  is  blowing  with  hurricane  in- 
tensity, tearing  down  old  systems  and 
sweeping  away  a  crumbling  order  and 
ushering  in  a  new  order.  If  you  will 
listen  with  your  spiritual  ears,  you  can 
hear  the  wind  blowing  its  rumbling 
chords  in  Namibia  and  throughout 
southern  Africa.  The  sound  of  the 
wind  is  heard  from  Tiananmen  Square 
and  throughout  Asia.  The  sound  of 
the  wind  is  heard  as  it  blows  fiercely 
in  Romania  and  Hungary  and  Poland 
and  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  The 
wind  rises  from  the  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free  in  Haiti  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

It  is  a  wind  of  freedom.  It  is  a  wind 
that    blows    to   America   and    to    the 


world  a  golden  opportunity  to  resolve 
a  backlog  of  problems  built  up  over 
the  past  decade  of  neglect  of  human 
need  across  our  Nation  and  through 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  invite  the  Members  to 
view  the  special  order  I  have  taken  for 
today,  for  I  will  deal  with  this  subject 
of  East-West  tensions  and  North- 
South  needs.  Now  that  the  winding 
down  of  the  East-West  conflict  is  hap- 
pening, we  have  a  golden  opportunity 
to  use  resources  freed  up  to  deal  with 
the  human  needs  here  and  across  the 
world.  I  invite  the  Members  to  remain 
for  my  special  order. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RE- 
VERSE MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
OP  1990  AND  COSPONSORSHIP 
OP  THE  HOME  REPAIRS  FOR 
OLDER  AND  DISABLED  HOME- 
OWNERS ACT  OF  1990 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Reverse 
Mortgage  Insurance  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1990  today  with  Repre- 
sentatives Pallone,  Price,  and  Schu- 
MER.  The  legislation,  which  was  initial- 
ly introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative James  J.  Florid  (H.R.  3006), 
has  also  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Graham  of  Florida  and  incorporated 
into  the  Senate's  housing  reauthoriza- 
tion package. 

A  reverse  mortgage  operates  in  the 
opposite  way  from  a  forward  mort- 
gage. Rather  than  borrowing  a  lump 
sum  to  buy  a  house  and  repaying 
it  monthly— forward  mortgage— the 
homeowners  instead  receive  monthly 
advances  based  on  their  home  equity. 
The  repayment  plus  interest  will  be 
paid  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  at  a 
future  date— when  the  borrower  dies, 
sells  the  house,  or  uport  reaching  a 
previously  agreed-to  date.  This  ar- 
rangement allows  homeowners  to  re- 
ceive a  stream  of  income  based  on  the 
accumulated  equity  in  their  homes. 

Homes  are  the  most  commonly  held 
and  most  valuable  assets  that  older 
Americans  possess;  three  out  of  four 
elderly  persons  own  their  own  homes, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
these  homeowners  do  not  have  mort- 
gages. However,  despite  $750  billion  of 
home  equity  held  by  the  elderly,  6  out 
of  every  10  older  homeowners  are  low 
income  or  very  low  income.  When 
older  Americans  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  their  own  homes  but  are  cash- 
poor,  the  demands  of  household  and 
health  care  expenses  can  become  over- 
whelming and  lead  to  the  sale  of  their 
homes. 

The  current  Home  Equity  Conver- 
sion Mortgage  Insurance  Demonstra- 


tion Program,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  insures  2,500  re- 
verse mortgages.  The  mortgages  are 
available  to  homeowners  who  are  62 
years  of  age  and  older,  and  who  have 
little  or  no  mortgage  debt  remaining 
on  their  property.  The  demonstration, 
which  is  authorized  through  Septem- 
ber 1991,  enables  elderly  homeowners 
to  convert  the  equity  in  their  homes 
into  cash.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration [FHA]  insures  the  re- 
verse mortgages  and  protects  both  the 
lenders  and  the  homeowners  against 
risks  such  as  default  and  eviction. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
pands the  number  of  reverse  mort- 
gages from  2,500  to  25,000  and  adds 
important  consumer  protections.  In 
addition  to  expanding  the  number  of 
mortgages,  the  bill  clarifies  that  each 
financial  institution  offering  the  mort- 
gages must  offer  the  homeowner  a 
range  of  options  and  allow  the  home- 
owner to  switch  from  one  type  of  re- 
verse mortgage  to  another.  The  bill 
also  allows  a  homeowner  to  conserve 
part  of  the  accumulated  equity  in  the 
home  to  be  used  for  future  needs  or  to 
leave  to  heirs. 

Further  consumer  protections  re- 
quire the  lender  to  explain  the  defi- 
nite limitations  on  the  liability  that 
the  homeowner  is  assuming.  The  legis- 
lation also  states  that  the  lender  must 
provide  to  the  homeowner,  prior  to 
closing,  a  statement  of  the  projected 
total  cost  of  the  mortgage  to  the 
homeowner.  This  information  must  be 
provided  as  a  single  annual  average  in- 
terest rate  under  at  least  two  different 
appreciation  rates  for  not  less  than 
two  projected  loan  terms. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is 
simple:  the  demand  for  reverse  mort- 
gages far  exceeds  the  2,500  that  are 
currently  available.  Over  20,000  older 
adults  have  contacted  HUD  for  infor- 
mation, and  many  financial  institu- 
tions are  unable  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming demand  by  older  homeown- 
ers for  these  mortgages.  Given  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  equity  tied  up  in 
the  houses  of  people  65  years  of  age 
and  older,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
considered  to  be  low-income,  there  is 
considerable  justification  to  expand 
the  program  and  allow  these  home- 
owners to  utilize  their  resources.  An 
expansion  of  the  demonstration  would 
also  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
demand  for  the  reverse  mortgages,  the 
types  of  financing  arrangements  se- 
lected by  homeowners,  and  the  long- 
term  benefits  of  the  mortgages. 

This  legislation  has  broad  based  sup- 
port. Secretary  Kemp,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association— Fannie 
Mae— and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation— Freddie  Mac- 
have  endorsed  expansion  of  the  re- 
verse mortgage  program  to  between 
25,000  and  30,000  mortgages.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Center  for  Home 


Ekjuity  Conversion  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  have 
endorsed  this  legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  "Home  Repairs  for 
Older  and  Disabled  Homeowners  Act 
of  1990,"  which  is  being  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  Mary  Rose  Oakar.  The  act  will 
allow  homeowners  who  are  faced  with 
fixed  incomes  and  unmanageable 
repair  costs  to  remain  in  their  homes, 
and  will  also  preserve  valuable  housing 
stock  for  future  generations. 

The  legislation  provides  grants 
through  HUD  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, local  governments,  and  Indian 
tribes  to  provide  home  repairs  and  ac- 
cessibility modifications  for  low- 
income,  older  and  disabled  homeown- 
ers. The  bill  also  requires  grantees  to 
provide,  upon  request  of  the  home- 
owner, information  on  assistance  in 
the  commimity  such  as  nutrition, 
health  care,  employment,  and  other 
senices.  Last,  the  legislation  requires 
that  standardized  collection  of  data  by 
grantees,  including  information  on 
housing  quality  and  conditions.  This 
data  will  help  paint  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  needs  of  older  and  disabled 
homeowners  and  the  condition  of  our 
Nation's  housing  stock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  fill  a  void  in 
the  present  comprehensive  housing 
proposals  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
We  must  not  allow  older  homeowners 
to  be  forced  to  move  unnecessarily 
from  their  homes  when  we  can  help 
creat  alternatives  and  preserve  hous- 
ing options  for  them.  As  the  newly  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Consumer  Interests  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs,  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, in  incorporating  these  proposals 
into  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act.  I  will  also  continue 
working  with  other  Members  to  im- 
prove housing  options  for  older  adults 
and  to  protect  their  rights  as  consum- 
ers of  health  care,  social  services,  and 
other  products. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
49'ERS  ON  THEIR  SUPER  BOWL 
VICTORY 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative of  San  Francisco  in  Con- 
gress. I  come  to  praise  and  congratu- 
late the  World-Champion  San  Francis- 
co 49'ers.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  did  it 
again.  The  49'ers,  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  rookie  head  coach,  George 
Seifert,  treated  a  worldwide  audience 
to  a  55-to-lO  rout  in  the  Super  Bowl.  A 
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tremendous  performance  by  the  49'er 
offensive  line  gave  our  remarkable 
quarterback,  Joe  Montana,  the  time 
he  needed.  And  there  were  plenty  of 
touchdowns  to  go  around— Jerry  Rice 
sailed  in  with  three;  Tom  Rathman 
two;  John  Taylor  got  one  as  did  Brent 
Jones  and  Roger  Craig. 

Montana  shattered  almost  every 
Super  Bowl  quarterback  record.  He 
broke  records  for  most  passes  attempt- 
ed, most  passes  completed,  most 
touchdown  passes,  most  pass  attempts 
without  an  interception— Montana  was 
invincible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  last  years  Super 
Bowl  victory  and  the  Bay  Area  world 
series,  you  may  have  wondered  what 
could  possibly  come  next.  Well,  with 
back  to  back  Super  Bowl  victories,  the 
champion  San  Francisco  49'ers  have 
emerged  not  only  as  the  best  team  of 
the  decade  but  perhaps  the  best  team 
in  the  history  of  the  game.  The  bay 
area  is  indeed  the  sports  capitol  of  the 
world.  Under  the  leadership  of  team 
owner  Eddie  Debartolo,  the  49'ers, 
with  brilliant  coaching,  flawless  execu- 
tion and  championship  spirit,  showed 
that  they  are  still  No.  1— winning  the 
second  Super  Bowl  in  a  row.  Congress- 
woman  Boxer  joins  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  49'ers  and  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco.  Let  us 
make  it  three  straight. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  147 

Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  from  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  147). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHEN  CORPORATE  RAIDERS 
FLAUNT  OUR  LAWS 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
inform  Members  of  this  Chamber  of  a 
very  serious  matter  involving  an  out- 
standing company  headquartered  m 
my  district,  and  the  alleged  actions  of 
an  international  corporate  raider 
which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's securities,  antitrust,  and  racket- 
eering laws. 

Pew,  if  any,  of  us  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  some  type  of  hostile  take- 
over activity  in  our  districts  and  our 
States.  The  last  decade,  after  all,  were 
very  good  years  for  international  cor- 
porate raiders,  motivated  by  quick, 
huge  profits. 


In  their  wake,  these  corporate  raid- 
ers have  often  left  behind  discarded 
workers,  traumatized  communities, 
vanishing  pensions,  and  dismembered 
or  heavily  leveraged  businesses. 

I  recognize  not  all  hostile  takeovers 
are  necessarily  bad.  But  when  the  be- 
havior of  today's  corporate  raiders 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  plun- 
der and  piracy— when  their  actions 
flaunt  norms  of  law  and  decency- 
then  I  think  we  must  take  notice.  And 
we  must  say  'enough  is  enough." 

Cummins  Engine  Co..  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Columbus,  IN,  is  now 
facing  a  fight  not  only  for  its  life,  but 
for  the  very  kind  of  corporate  citizen- 
ship that  has  made  it  a  model  in 
American  manufacturing.  That  fight 
is  worth  our  attention  because  the  off- 
shore raider  appears  to  have  repeated- 
ly ignored  our  laws;  that  fight  is  worth 
making  because  of  the  kind  of  compa- 
ny Cummins  is. 

When  faced  with  foreign  competi- 
tion some  years  ago.  Cunmiins  adopted 
a  long-term  strategy  for  its  future.  It 
invested  in  research  and  development, 
in  its  employees  and  in  new  technolo- 
gy. Sacrificing  quick  quarterly  profits, 
it  cut  costs  for  its  product  and  boosted 
productivity.  It  maintained  market 
share  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
expanded  market  shares  abroad.  All 
the  while,  even  when  profits  were  flat, 
it  did  not  neglect  what  it  sees  as  an  ob- 
ligation to  continue  philanthropic  in- 
vestments in  communities,  people,  and 
charities  in  the  United  States. 

This  long-term  view  has,  unfortu- 
nately, exposed  Cummins  to  foreign 
takeover  artists.  Perhaps  soon  this 
body  will  take  action  against  hostile 
takeovers  motivated  by  mindless  greed 
and  little  else.  But  in  the  meantime, 
we  simply  cannot  allow  our  securities, 
antitrust,  and  RICO  statutes  to  be 
treated  as  though  they  did  not  exist 
by  the  hostile  pirates  of  our  day,  for- 
eign or  domestic. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
NEEDS  TO  BE  REPLACED  WITH 
A  REALISTIC  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
days  research  into  the  facts  behind 
the  fiction  in  the  President's  budget 
we  find  that  it  is  a  bit  like  "Alice  in 
Wonderland  Through  the  Looking 
Glass.  "  It  gets  curiouser  and  curiouser. 
Four-fifths.  80  percent,  of  the  cuts  fall 
on  domestic  programs.  Real  cuts  in 
needed  programs.  Five  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  out  of  Medicare.  Home 
heating  assistance  programs  will  be 
slashed.  Student  loans  will  be  cut.  Dis- 
located worker  training  programs 
would  be  terminated. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  is  long  on  the 
domestic  side.  How  about  the  Penta- 
gon? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  been 
handed  a  decrease  in  their  projected 
increase,  known  in  this  budget  won- 
derland as  a  cut.  A  30-percent  increase 
in  the  Stealth  bomber,  $5.5  billion;  50- 
percent  increase  on  the  MX  missile  on 
rail  cars,  $2.8  billion.  There  is  a  20  per- 
cent increase  in  the  star  wars  fantasy: 
$4.5  billion. 

Cuts?  Well,  the  cuts  in  the  Penta- 
gon: $2.7  billion  through  a  spare  parts 
transfer,  $2.3  billion  in  unspecified 
management  reforms. 

Finally,  what  we  have  been  waiting 
for,  the  big  ticket:  $9.8  billion  through 
a  budget  scrub,  a  budget  scrub. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  thing 
that  needs  to  be  scrubbed  here  is  the 
President's  budget,  and  it  needs  to  be 
replaced  with  a  realistic  proposal  that 
contains  the  real  deficit  reductions  we 
need  and  the  priorities  that  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1990's. 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  COST  SHAR- 
ING PROVISION  IN  ACID  RAIN 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no, 
no,  a  thousand  times  no.  If  there  is  no 
cost  sharing  provision  in  the  acid  rain 
legislation  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  then  we  should  reject  it  out- 
right. 

Why?  Well,  if  everybody  is  to  share 
the  benefits  of  good  clean  air  in  this 
country,  then  everybody  should  share 
in  the  cost  of  it.  It  makes  more  sense 
than  all  of  the  States  having  to  share 
the  cost  of  defunct  savings  and  loans 
in  just  a  few  of  the  States  throughout 
the  country,  but  each  of  us  do.  We  all 
share  the  cost  of  projects  in  each 
other's  States,  projects  that  correct 
water  pollution,  toxic  waste  dumps, 
sewer  and  treatment  plants,  and  a 
host  of  other  things. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  pay  for 
that,  and  so  we  are  all  sharing  the 
cost. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  'My  friends, 
there  is  no  free  lunch.  We  helped  you. 
Now  those  in  the  States  that  are  being 
affected  adversely  need  your  help." 

The  road  goes  both  ways,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CRIMI- 
NAL PROCEDURES  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  law-abiding  citizens  deserve 
tough,  effective  anti-crime  measures 
to  ensure  that  those  who  commit  vio- 
lent crimes  are  kept  behind  bars.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Violent  Crime 
Control  and  Criminal  Procedures 
Reform  Act  of  1989,  a  companion  of 
the  Senate  version  introduced  by  Hon. 
Strom  Thtjrmond. 

America  needs  this  bill.  Murder  sta- 
tistics are  up.  Rape,  bank  robbery,  and 
theft  are  up.  The  number  of  drug  deal- 
ers in  our  neighborhoods  is  higher  as 
well  as  the  the  number  of  criminals 
using  drugs.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
90  percent  of  all  males  arrested  in  1988 
tested  positive  for  drug  use. 

Judges,  prosecutors,  police  officers, 
and  millions  of  Americans  are  appeal- 
ing to  Congress  for  reforms  that  will 
lead  to  a  safer  America. 

The  Federal  death  penalty,  which 
has  been  bogged  down  by  Congress  for 
the  past  decade,  is  addressed  in  this 
bill  as  are  the  rights  of  criminal  vic- 
tims. No  longer  can  criminals  abuse 
the  habeas  corpus  procedure  to  indefi- 
nitely delay  a  previous  conviction.  No 
longer  will  substantial  amounts  of  val- 
idly seized  evidence  be  excluded  from 
our  courts  on  legal  loopholes.  No 
longer  will  the  rights  of  criminal  de- 
fendants be  exalted  over  the  safety 
and  security  of  society  and  its  victims. 

This  legislation  also  reflects  the 
stated  goals  and  priorities  of  President 
Bush  and  Drug  Policy  Director  Wil- 
liam Bennett.  Implicit  throughout  the 
strategy  is  the  realization  that  in 
order  to  eliminate  drug  related  crime, 
we  must  reform  the  very  laws  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  we  punish  violent  of- 
fenders. 

Enacting  a  comprehensive  death 
penalty,  enhancing  the  penalties  for 
those  who  use  firearms  to  commit 
crimes,  and  reforming  the  criminal 
procedures,  will  respond  to  the  delay 
and  injustice  which  threatens  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  This  bill  encompasses  the  real 
reform  America  wants  and  so  greatly 
deserves. 


BORROWING  AND  SPENDING  ON 
ALL  THE  WRONG  THINGS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  see  the 
President's  budget  defy  the  laws  of 
physics.  The  budget  is  a  thick  docu- 
ment weighing  slightly  over  5  pounds, 
but  it  contains  enough  hot  air  to  lift 
the  Hindenburg.  My  colleagues  might 
have  thought  that  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent and  OMB  Director  Dick  Darman 
would  have  learned  from  the  confes- 
sions of  David  Stockman,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  did  not  learn  a  thing.  In- 
stead, they  have  used  tricks,  games. 


and  slight  of  hand  to  stitch  together  a 
fundamentally  dishonest  budget. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  does 
not  have  a  $63  billion  deficit,  and  ev- 
erybody In  this  room  knows  it.  The 
read  deficit  is  actually  closer  to  $160 
or  $180  billion.  First,  they  used  over 
$70  billion  of  Social  Security  trust 
funds  to  show  a  lower  deficit,  and  then 
they  stitched  together  phoney  eco- 
nomic assiimptlons  to  lower  it  an  addi- 
tional $30  or  $40  billion.  So,  the  real 
deficit  for  this  budget  is  close  to  $180 
billion. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  adminis- 
tration's priorities,  to  use  a  carpenter's 
term,  are  about  a  half  a  bubble  off 
plumb.  The  President  says,  "I  want  to 
build  star  wars,  I  want  to  take  a  trip  to 
Mars,  and  I  want  to  give  the  richest  of 
the  rich  Americans  another  tax  cut. " 

But  the  President  also  says,  "We 
don't  have  enough  money  here  at 
home  to  do  the  things  we  need  for  a 
strong  America:  Provide  health  care 
for  all  Americans,  educate  our  kids, 
and  provide  some  help  to  family  farm- 
ers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  I*resident, 
"It's  not  old  fashioned,  Mr.  President, 
to  invest  here  at  home  in  America. 
That  ought  to  be  our  first  priority,  not 
our  last  priority." 

Sadly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  more 
chapter  of  the  book  started  by  the  last 
administration  entitled,  "Borrowing 
and  Spending  on  All  the  Wrong 
Things." 

My  colleagues,  America  deserves 
better. 
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'SLIDE  THROUGH  TO  '92" 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  griven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Darman  stirred  great  expecta- 
tions only  to  dash  them.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  budget  he  spells  out. 
Indeed  In  forceful  terms,  the  fiscal 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us,  but  his 
plan  for  action  falls  far  short.  "Slide 
through  to  '92":  That  Is  the  reality. 

My  colleagues,  take  a  look  at  the 
centerpiece  of  the  administration's 
revenue  plan,  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax.  Last  year,  the  administration  con- 
ceded that  after  5  years  this  tax  break, 
going  mostly  to  the  wealthy,  would  In- 
crease the  deficit.  Now  we  hear  it  will 
never  lose  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  "dejA  voodoo." 
Cut  taxes  and  raise  revenues.  Last 
time,  we  heard  this  It  was  from  Ronald 
Reagan  and  David  Stockman. 

Here  we  go  again.  When  It  comes  to 
decisive  action  on  the  budget,  Mr. 
Darman  philosophizes,  yes;  but  acts, 
no. 


NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  HIGHER 
OIL  PRICES 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  gasoline 
prices  In  San  Diego,  which  are  usually 
2  or  3  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  in 
Los  Angeles,  have  recently  widened  to 
10  to  13  cents  per  gallon  higher  than 
Los  Angeles  prices.  Some  Industry 
sources  have  blamed  oil  company  prof- 
iteering for  the  price  discrepancy.  San 
Diego  has  no  operating  refineries  in 
the  county,  so  motor  fuel  is  moved 
from  the  Los  Angeles  basin  refineries 
by  truck  or  pipeline. 

Transportation  costs  might  justify 
and  have  In  the  past  a  2-  to  3-cent 
price  increase,  but  for  the  gap  to  reach 
10  to  13  cents  per  gallon  is  outrageous. 

San  Diego  has  the  worst  gasoline 
price  situation  for  consumers  on  the 
west  coast.  The  situation  is  hurting 
consumers,  while  taxable  sales  are  lost 
to  other  counties. 

In  short,  it  appears  again  the  oil 
companies  are  exploiting  a  market- 
place where  there  is  little  competition 
and  a  controlled  distribution  system. 
This  abuse  is  Inexcusable. 

I  call  on  the  oil  companies  to  reduce 
their  prices  immediately.  I  think  it 
raises  the  specter  of  an  antitrust  issue 
and  I  think  Congress  must  Immediate- 
ly address  this  problem. 


A  CRISIS  IN  MEDICARE 
FUNDING 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  great  distress  over  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposal  to  reduce  Medi- 
care funding  by  $5.4  billion. 

We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  health 
care  crisis  in  our  country  today. 
Thirty-seven  million  Americans  lack 
health  Insurance.  For  those  that  can 
afford  insurance,  premiums  are  on  the 
rise.  Hospitals,  including  one  In  my 
own  district,  are  closing  their  doors. 

The  good  news  is  that  technological 
advances  in  medicine  continue  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Special  treatments  and  op- 
erations are  keeping  people  alive 
longer  than  ever  and  are  allowing 
them  to  enjoy  their  longer  lives  free  of 
painful  conditions  like  arthritic  knees. 

Unfortunately,  these  technological 
advances  have  caused  medical  costs  to 
skyrocket,  forcing  Medicare  and  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  to  keep  up. 

This  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
our  mounting  budget  deficits  make 
fiscal  austerity  necessary.  Throughout 
the  last  decade.  Medicare  has  made  a 
significant    contribution    to    our    Na- 
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tion's  budget  cutting  efforts.  These 
Medicare  cuts  have  often  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  our  hospitals. 

Many  hospitals  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  health  care  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled.  According  to 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  65 
percent  of  hospitals  will  suffer  losses 
in  covering  the  cost  of  treating  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Clearly,  this  situation  is  not  sustain- 
able. This  is  not  the  time  to  again  hit 
American  hospitals  with  severe  budget 
cuts. 

A  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours  can 
afford  to  keep  its  Medicare  program 
healthy.  Hospitals  should  be  reim- 
bursed a  fair  amount  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  elderly  and  disabled  even 
as  we  continue  to  look  for  ways  to 
keep  medical  costs  under  control. 

In  many  ways,  hospitals  are  the 
backbone  of  our  communities.  They 
provide  essential  services  at  critical 
times  of  our  lives.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  alive  and  well,  not 
just  barely  surviving. 


ONCE  AGAIN  PRESIDENT  DUCKS 
TOUGH  CHOICES  ON  BUDGET 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  we  go  again,  a  new  budget  for  the 
President.  Once  again  a  popular  Presi- 
dent ducks  the  tough  choices  and  says 
everything  is  rosy  and  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  deficit.  Just  close 
your  eyes  and  everything  will  be  all 
right. 

Last  year  the  President  said  to  wait 
untU  next  year.  Well,  here  we  are  and 
what  do  we  see?  Smoke  and  mirrors, 
gimmicks,  "read  my  lips,"  cut  Medi- 
care for  the  elderly,  cut  education,  sci- 
ence, research  and  development,  speak 
loudly  on  drugs  and  crime  but  do  not 
do  anything  if  it  means  money. 

Forget  the  peace  dividend.  What  is 
happening  in  Eastern  Europe  is  only 
an  illusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  hearing 
this  same  debate  for  8  years,  and  it  Is 
wearing  thin. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  he  has 
made  one  tough  choice,  the  boat 
owners  of  this  country  will  be  slapped: 
but  after  they  lobby,  they  probably 
will  get  off  the  hook,  just  like  every- 
body else. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  IN  THE 
GEM  STATE 

(Mr.  STALLINGS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  centennial  year  in  the  Gem  State. 
One  hundred  years  ago  this  July, 
President     Benjamin     Harrison     wel- 


comed the  great  State  of  Idaho  as  the 
43d  member  of  the  Union.  Today, 
along  with  my  esteemed  colleague  Mr. 
Craig.  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  and  awjknowl- 
edge  Idaho's  admission,  and  to  call  the 
Nation's  attention  to  the  significant 
and  continuous  contributions  our  citi- 
zens make  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sacajawea  led 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  over 
the  Bitteroot  Mountains  into  her 
Idaho  homeland,  the  explorers  discov- 
ered a  world  of  untouched  beauty.  In 
the  years  that  followed  this  land  capti- 
vated the  imagination  of  explorers  and 
settlers  alike  and  many  chose  to  stay 
and  call  it  home.  Pioneer  farmers 
made  the  desert  bloom,  turning  sage- 
brush into  fertile  ground.  Miners  fol- 
lowed the  promise  of  silver  and  gold 
into  the  mountains  and  delivered 
untold  riches.  Loggers  harvested  the 
forests  and  provided  the  materials  to 
build  towns  and  industries.  Ranchers 
raised  cattle  and  sheep  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  Nation.  By  1890  so  much 
growth  occurred  that  the  Idaho  terri- 
tory had  earned  the  right  to  join  the 
United  States  of  America. 

One  hundred  years  later  it  is  our 
turn  to  celebrate.  The  spirit  of  local 
communities  has  made  Idaho  great  for 
a  century  and  in  1990  that  spirit  is 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  never  been  a 
better  year  to  visit  and  discover  the 
treasures  of  Idaho,  and  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  join  in  this  celebration 
of  a  century. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  armounces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  Janaury  31, 
1989. 


RELATING  TO  THE  POLICE 
FORCE  OF  NATIONAL  ZOOLOG- 
ICAL PARK  OF  THE  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  senate 
bill  (S.  1521)  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
34  relating  to  the  police  force  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

S.  1521 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovtae  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  INCREASE  IN  THE  MAXIMUM  RATES  OF 
BASIC  PAY  FOR  THE  POLICE  FORCE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5375  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  5375.  Police  force  of  the  National  Zoolofncal 
Park 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution shall  fix  the  annual  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  positions  on  the  p)olice  force  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  as  follows: 

"(1)  Private,  not  more  than  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade 
GS-7  of  the  General  schedule. 

"(2)  Sergeant,  not  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-8.  of  the  General  schedule. 

"(3)  Lieutenant,  not  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-9  of  the  General  schedule. 

"(4)  Captain,  not  more  than  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade 
GS-10  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5374  in  the  table  of  sections 
for  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5375.  Police  force  of  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park.  ". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  pay  periods  beginning 
after  he  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gill- 
mor]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  schedule 
pay  system  for  Federal  employees  pro- 
vides for  10  step  increases  within  a  GS 
pay  grade.  Under  current  law,  the  pay 
scales  for  police  at  the  National  Zoo 
have  been  capped  at  step  5.  S.  1521 
amends  section  5375  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
salary  scales  of  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  Police  Force  to  extend 
through  the  full  10  steps  within  grade. 
The  amendments  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  are  solely  technical  in 
nature. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  grade 
level  for  any  rank  of  officer  on  the  zoo 
police  force.  It  merely  provides  that 
those  officers  may  progress  within 
grade  from  step  5  through  step  10.  Sal- 
aries on  the  zoo  police  force  are  cur- 
rently capped  at  grade  7,  step  5  for  the 
rank  of  private;  grade  8,  step  5  for  ser- 
geant; grade  9,  step  5  for  lieutenant; 
and  grade  10,  step  5  for  captain.  Based 
on  the  January  1990  General  Sched- 


ule, S.  1521  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum salary  for  the  rank  of  private 
from  $22,887  (GS  7-5)  to  $26,252  (GS 
7-10)  or  $3,365.  The  maximum  salary 
for  a  sergeant  would  increase  from 
$25,351  (GS  8-5)  to  $29,081  (GS  8-10) 
or  $3,730.  FoT  lieutenant,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  would  increase  from 
$28,001  (GS  9-5)  to  $32,121  (GS  9-10) 
or  $4,120  and,  for  captain,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  would  increase  from 
$30,834  (GS  10-5)  to  $35,369  (GS  10- 
10)  or  $4,535.  In  the  wholly  unlikely 
event  that  every  officer  on  the  zoo 
police  force  immediately  receives  the 
maximum  increase  possible  under  this 
legislation,  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  is 
still  less  than  the  salary  of  a  single 
House  employee  employed  at  the  cur- 
rent House  salary  pay  cap.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Zoo  police  officers  have  not  received 
a  pay  increase,  other  than  cost  of 
living  increases,  since  1969.  As  a  result, 
the  salary  levels  for  the  zoo  police 
have  not  kept  pace  with  those  of  other 
area  Federal,  State,  and  local  police 
forces.  This  in  turn  has  greatly  com- 
plicated the  efforts  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an to  either  retain  existing  officers  or 
attract  new,  qualified  applicants. 

The  problems  this  poses  for  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  are  immediate  and  pressing. 
When  the  Smithsonian  first  requested 
this  legislation,  there  were  21  mem- 
bers on  the  force.  At  that  time,  50  per- 
cent had  been  at  the  top  of  their 
salary  levels  for  periods  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  12  months  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  11  years.  Since  that  time,  4  of- 
ficers have  left  and  the  force  is  pres- 
ently down  to  17  members.  While  the 
zoo  continues  to  expand  its  facilities, 
the  police  force  continues  to  lose 
qualified,  intelligent,  experienced  offi- 
cers because  their  base  pay  has  been 
seriously  outdistanced  by  that  of  other 
area  police  forces. 

The  animals  of  the  National  Zoo  are 
a  priceless  national  treasure.  The  lives 
of  the  people  who  work  with  and  come 
to  visit  them  are  even  more  valuable. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  ensure  that 
the  animals  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens  who  visit  them  every  year 
are  adequately  protected.  At  a  very 
minimal  cost  to  the  Government,  this 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  facilitat- 
ing that  end.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sup(>ort  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1521,  a  bill 
which  amends  title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  allow  the  ±  salary 
scales  of  the  National  Zoological 
Police  Force  to  progress  through  step 
10  within  each  grade.  As  my  distin- 
guished chairman  has  stated,  since 
1969,  the  zoo  police  officers  pay  has 
been  capped  within  grade  at  step  5. 
This  cap  has  limited  the  ability  of  the 
zoo  management  to  attract  and  retain 


qualified,  experienced  officers.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  aUow  the  police 
force  to  continue  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  zoo's  valuable  re- 
sources and  many  visitors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri for  his  fine  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  1521.  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1521,  a  bill  designed  to 
equalize  an  outdated  pay  system  now 
governing  the  salaries  of  the  National 
Zoo  Police.  This  bill  is  the  companion 
for  H.R.  2866,  an  identical  bill  intro- 
duced by  myself,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Bill 
Clay,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Libraries  and  Memorials  and 
his  ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilliior] 
for  their  expeditious  consideration  of 
this  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  both  gentlemen  and 
the  leadership  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  are  great  friends  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Their  as- 
sistance over  the  years  has  enabled 
the  Smithsonian  to  remain  the  pre- 
mier museum  complex  in  the  world, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  I 
thank  them  for  their  interest  and 
their  service.  All  Americans  who  visit 
the  Capitol  or  who  are  touched  by 
some  of  the  diverse  Smithsonian  pro- 
grams owe  this  committee  a  great 
debt. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  is 
designed  to  remedy  a  problem  left  un- 
examined for  some  time.  Salaries  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  Police 
are  determined  by  Public  Law  91-34 
because  the  National  Zoo  Police  are 
not  covered  by  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  Zoo  police  officers  have  not 
received  a  pay  increase  since  June 
1969.  although  the  Secretary  has  ac- 
corded them  cost-of-living  increases 
elsewhere  in  the  Federal  service. 

The  zoo  police  have  become  serious- 
ly outdistanced  by  units  such  as  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  and  the  Uniformed 
Branch  of  the  Secret  Service,  whose 
starting  salaries  range  from  $24,450  to 
$34,136,  as  opposed  to  the  zoo  police 
pay,  which  starts  at  $19,943  and  tops 
at  $22,093,  for  police  privates.  In- 
creased wages  for  private  security  and 
other  protective  jobs  also  put  the  zoo 
at  a  salary  disadvantage. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  Office  of 
Police  and  Safety  at  the  zoo  has  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  recruitment  for 
zoo  police  officers.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  principal  pool  of  appli- 
cants has  been  retired  military  and 
law     enforcement     personnel     rather 


than  applicants  from  viable  competi- 
tions with  other  police  recruitment 
sources.  The  force  is  currently  com- 
posed of  retired  or  second-career  offi- 
cers—55  percent— and  first  career  or 
nonretired  individuals— 45  percent. 
The  average  age  of  zoo  police  officers 
is  47.9  years. 

Eliminating  the  current  restrictions 
on  pay  to  the  fifth  step  of  each  grade, 
thereby  permitting  salary  scales  to 
flow  through  the  full  10  steps,  wUl 
ease  problems  of  recruitment  as  well 
as  retention,  and  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  pay  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Clay,  my  dear  and  beloved 
friend,  who  together  we  put  through 
the  plant  closing  legislation,  and  Con- 
gressman Ford  also,  and  Paul  Gill- 
HOR  for  this  leadership  on  this  issue, 
and  urge  all  members  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GiLLMOR]  for  his  support  and  as- 
sistance on  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE],  the  sponsor  of  the 
House  companion  bill,  who  did  push 
through  the  plant  closing  bill  along 
with  myself  and  that  fellow.  Mr.  Ford. 
that  he  referred  to.  That  is  our  private 
joke,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and 
Memorials  and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  their  will- 
ingness to  facilitate  and  expedite  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1521,  which  concerns  the 
pay  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
Police.  Because  the  National  Zoo's 
police  force  is  not  covered  by  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  the  zoo's  police 
officers  have  not  received  a  pay  in- 
crease since  June  of  1969,  other  than 
across-the-board  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. This  bill  will  correct  that 
problem  by  allowing  the  pay  for  Na- 
tional 25oo  Police  to  flow  through  the 
full  10  General  Schedule  steps  rather 
than  being  limited  to  the  first  five 
steps  of  GS-7  through  GS-10. 

This  measure  will  bring  the  National 
Zoo  police  salaries  more  in  line  with 
those  afforded  the  National  Park 
Police  and  the  Uniformed  Branch  of 
the  Secret  Service.  Given  the  impor- 
tant function  of  the  zoo  police  in  pro- 
tecting the  millions  of  annual  visitors 
to  the  National  Zoo  as  well  as  the 
priceless  collection  of  animals,  this  is 
the  least  that  can  be  done. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  this  bill  in  the 
House  and  urge  your  support  of  its  en- 
actment. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRjES).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  1521,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read.  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  police  force 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  S.  1521.  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EAST- WEST  TENSION  AND 
NORTH-SOUTH  NEED 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Nation  prepares  to  receive  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address  from  our 
beloved  President,  I  want  to  share 
with  the  American  people  some 
thoughts  on  the  golden  opportunity 
that  we  have  in  the  decade  of  the 
nineties  to  resolve  the  backlog  of  prob- 
lems built  up  over  the  past  decade  of 
neglect  in  our  Nation  and  our  world  in 
education,  housing,  and  homelessness. 
drug  control,  AIDS  research,  infras- 
tructural  repair  and  environmental  re- 
habilitation. This  opportunity  flows 
from  the  fact  that  the  winding  down 
of  the  EJast-West  conflict  in  our  world 
may  release  billions  of  dollars  in 
money,  manpower,  and  research  which 
for  decades  have  been  devoted  to  mili- 
tary uses  to  concentrate  now  on  press- 
ing human  and  environmental  needs 
that  are  getting  out  of  hand  in  our 
world  today. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  American  people  on  the 
subject:  East- West  Tension  and  North- 
South  Need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  fierce  wind 
blowing  in  our  world  today.  It  is  blow- 
ing with  hurricane  force:  tearing  down 
old  systems,  sweeping  away  a  crum- 
bling order  and  ushering  in  a  new  day. 
If  you  listen  with  your  spiritual  ears, 
you  can  hear  the  wind  blowing  the 
nmibling  chords  of  freedom  in  Angola, 
and  Namibia  and  throughout  South 
Africa.  The  echo  of  the  wind  is  heard 
from  Tiansinmen  Square  in  China  and 
throughout  Asia.  The  sound  of  the 
wind  is  heard  from  Poland,  Czechoslo- 


vakia, Romania,  and  throughout  East- 
ern Europe.  It  rises  from  the  huddled 
masses  who  yearn  to  breathe  free  in 
Haiti  and  through  Central  and  South 
America.  It  is  the  wind  of  freedom;  it's 
a  wind  of  change. 

These  winds  of  change  that  are 
sweeping  the  globe  today  have  pro- 
found significance  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  suffered 
most  during  the  decade  of  the  eighties 
because  of  decisions  made  by  both  our 
President  and  Congress  and  by  the  de- 
veloped, industrialized  nations  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  hope  and  prayer  that  in  the  decade 
of  the  nineties.  East-West  tension  will 
yield  to  North-South  need. 

MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  AND  SOCIAL  NEED 

It  was  I*resident  Dwight  David  Ei- 
senhower who  said  in  1953  that: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
that  is  launched,  every  rocket  that  is  fired, 
signifies  a  theft  from  those  who  are  hungry 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  Its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children! 

We  are  only  now  begirming  to  under- 
stand how  the  political  obsession  with 
military  force  which  has  dominated 
national  priorities  on  our  planet  since 
World  War  II  has  drained  the  world's 
vitality  and  wealth  and  robbed  us  of 
the  ability  to  meet  pressing  human 
need. 

In  the  13th  edition  of  "World  Mili- 
tary and  Social  Expenditures"  re- 
leased last  fall,  Ruth  Leger  Sivard 
against  documents  the  fact  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  global  spending 
on  the  military  has  been  $1  trillion  a 
year.  Half  of  that  spending  has  been 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  contrast,  global  spending  on 
human  need  and  development  assist- 
ance has  been  only  2.8  percent  of  that 
amount:  $28  billion.  One  thousand  bil- 
lion for  defense,  only  28  billion  for  de- 
velopment. The  costs  of  that  social  ne- 
glect have  been  tremendous. 

In  a  table  documenting  the  victims 
of  war  over  the  past  45  years  and  the 
victims  of  social  neglect,  Ms.  Sivard 
points  out  that  the  chances  of  dying 
from  social  neglect— from  malnutri- 
tion and  preventable  disease— are  33 
times  greater  than  the  chances  of 
dying  in  war.  Look  at  the  annual  toll 
of  victims  of  the  127  wars  we  have  had 
in  the  world  since  1945  compared  it  to 
the  annual  toll  of  victims  of  social  ne- 
glect over  the  past  45  years:  A  total 
525,000  people  have  been  killed  annu- 
ally in  war  but  3.5  million  children 
have  died  a  year  of  dehydration,  pre- 
ventable by  oral  therapy  at  a  cost  of 
$1  dollar  per  child;  525,000  died  annu- 
ally in  wars,  but  4  million  children 
died  a  year  of  six  diseases,  preventable 
by  immunization  at  a  cost  of  $10  per 
child;  525.000  died  annually  in  wars 
but  10  million  children  a  year  did  not 
survive  their  first  birthday;  14  million 


a  year  died  l)efore  their  fifth  birthday; 
and  500,000  mothers  styi  die  in  the 
child  birth  annually  in  our  world 
today. 

The  study  shows  that  1.2  million 
people  were  wounded  a  year  in  the  127 
wars  fought  since  1945,  but  compare 
that  to  the  walking  wounded  victims 
of  social  neglect  in  our  world  today; 
1.2  million  people  are  wounded  in  wars 
a  year  but  600  million  women  in  child- 
bearing  years  suffer  from  nutritional 
anemia;  1.2  million  people  are  woimd- 
ed  in  wars  a  year  but  250.000  children 
are  paralyzed  by  polio  and  another 
700.000  go  blind  a  year  due  to  vitamin 
A  deficiency;  1.2  million  people  are 
wounded  in  wars  a  year  but  each  year 
10  million  mothers  who  are  themselves 
malnourished  bear  malnourished  chil- 
dren. 

Our  world's  neglect  of  human  needs 
causes  an  appalling  nimiber  of  lives  to 
be  lost  to  hunger  and  killer-diseases 
that  are  preventable  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  dollars  a  piece.  A  trillion  dollars  a 
year  spent  on  military  uses  and  only 
2.8  percent  of  that  amount  on  human 
need.  The  greater  tragedy  is  that  only 
half  of  the  development  assistance  of- 
fered by  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  North  goes  to  the  underdeveloped, 
low  income  nations  of  the  South;  14 
billion  annually  or  only  1.4  percent  of 
what  the  world  spends  on  military 
uses. 

If  only  a  fraction  of  the  money, 
manpower,  and  research  devoted  to 
military  uses  were  diverted  to  develop- 
ment, we  could  not  only  end  the 
health  and  education  woes  of  the 
Third  World  nations  of  the  South  but 
also  so  invigorate  their  market  econo- 
mies as  to  provide  the  millions  of 
people  of  the  Caribbean  and  South 
and  Central  American  economies  al- 
ternatives to  the  wretched  illicit  drug 
industry  that  threatens  to  destroy  civi- 
lization from  within.  For  example:  A 
mere  5  percent  reduction  in  current 
military  outlays  of  $1  trillion  a  year,  if 
allocated  instead  to  health  care,  could 
double  public  expenditures  for  the 
health  care  of  4  billion  people  in  the 
Third  World,  providing  enough  re- 
sources to  immunize  every  baby  and  to 
bring  fresh  water  and  basic  sanitation 
within  10  years  to  every  village;  the 
World  Health  Organization  declares 
that  with  a  modest  contribution  from 
the  nations  of  the  world  of  $450  mil- 
lion, less  than  one-thousandth  of  the 
world's  aimual  military  spending,  they 
would  wipe  malaria  from  the  face  of 
the  globe  at  a  time  when  millions  die 
needlessly  from  this  disease  every  year 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere;  the  cost 
of  a  10-year  program  to  provide  essen- 
tial food  and  health  needs  in  develop- 
ing coimtries  is  less  than  half  of  1 
year's  military  spending;  for  the  price 
of  one  jet  fighter.  $20  million.  40.000 
village  based  pharmacies  could  be  es- 
tablished; one-half  of  1  percent  of  1 


year's  world  military  expenditures.  $5 
billion,  would  pay  for  all  the  farm 
equipment  needed  to  increase  food 
production  and  approach  food  self-suf- 
ficiency in  all  of  the  food  deficit  low- 
income  countries  of  the  world  over  the 
next  5  years. 

President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
was  right: 

Every  gun  that  Ls  made,  every  warship 
this  is  launched,  every  rocket  that  is  fired, 
signifies  a  theft  from  those  who  are  hungrry 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children! 

To  bring  it  home  to  America,  let  me 
remind  Members  of  what  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  and  Congressman 
Howard  Berman  of  our  Arms  Control 
and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus  told  us  in 
sending  us  the  Sivard  report.  They 
said: 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  facing 
unprecedented  competitive  pressure  from 
Japan  and  the  European  community,  the 
U.S.  Government  allocates  only  25  percent 
of  our  research  and  development  budget  to 
civilian  technology  and  75  percent  to  the 
military,  compared  to  European  community 
nations  which  spend  70  percent  on  civilian 
and  only  30  percent  on  military  technology. 

Those  kinds  of  misplaced  priorities 
are  reflected  in  our  neglect  of  human 
need  during  the  decade  of  the  eighties 
in  almost  every  category,  whether  it 
be  housing  or  health  care  or  education 
or  infrastructural  and  envirorunental 
rehabilitation.  In  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  we  cut  housing  programs  by 
77  percent,  throwing  3  million  people 
homeless  on  the  streets  of  America. 
Cuts  in  Medicaid  funding  in  the  eight- 
ies reduced  the  number  of  poor  people 
covered  by  the  program  from  64  per- 
cent to  46  percent  at  a  time  when  med- 
ical costs  have  doubled  from  $248  bil- 
lion to  $496.6  billion.  We  cut  training 
of  health  care  professions  by  39  per- 
cent exascerbating  the  national  short- 
fall of  qualified  nurses  and  doctors. 
We  caused  37  million  people  in  our 
country  to  have  no  health  care  insur- 
ance of  any  kind  now. 

In  the  area  of  education  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties,  poor  children 
receiving  federally  supported  basic, 
skills  training  fell  from  7  million  in 
1981  to  5.7  million  in  1988;  this,  during 
a  decade  when  the  number  of  poor 
children  increase  to  8.5  million.  Ameri- 
can children's  report  card  of  Septem- 
ber 1989 — computed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals—gave our  children  C-i-  when 
compared  to  South  Korean  children 
who  got  A-  and  West  German  children 
who  got  B  -(- . 

While  we  are  losing  jobs  in  the  labor 
intensive,  smokestack,  auto,  rubber 
and  steel  industries  which  used  to  be 
the  means  of  upward  mobility  for  mil- 
lions of  the  American  people,  we  are 
cutting  the  very  programs  that  would 
prepare  our  children  for  the  capital  in- 


tensive, information  based,  service  ori- 
ented jobs  of  the  present  and  future. 

Please  forgive  me  if  I  have  assaulted 
you  with  so  many  facts  documenting 
the  social  costs  of  our  world's  preoccu- 
pation with  military  expenditures  but 
as  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  has  so 
eloquently  put  it,  "we  must  have  infor- 
mation to  gain  the  inspiration  to  reach 
our  destination.  "  And  if  our  destina- 
tion is  a  world  free  of  the  barbarism  of 
war,  the  decadence  of  racism  and  the 
scourge  of  poverty,  then  the  decade  of 
the  nineties  must  be  one  in  which  we 
change  direction.  East-West  conflict 
must  yield  to  North-South  need.  We 
must  change  a  situation  in  which  the 
poorest  fifth  of  the  world's  population 
has  had  to  attempt  to  survive  on  2  per- 
cent of  the  global  national  product 
whereas  the  wealthiest  fifth  absorbs 
78  percent  of  the  global  pie.  On  a  per 
capita  basis  this  works  out  to  an 
annual  income  of  $238  for  those  in  the 
poorest  fifth  and  $12,286  for  those  in 
the  upper  fifth.  It  means  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  57  years  in  the  South  versus 
75  years  in  the  North  and  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  110  per  1,000  in  the 
South  versus  14  per  1,000  in  the 
North. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  right: 
Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
that  is  launched,  every  rocket  that  is  fired 
signifies  a  theft  from  those  who  are  hungry 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  hopes  of  its  children! 

Ah,  but  as  we  stand  today  in  this  the 
first  month  of  the  first  year  of  this 
the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  of 
this  millenium,  there  is  good  news  to- 
night! The  good  news  is  that  the  mili- 
tary giants  of  the  North  seem  now 
poised  to  release  billion  of  dollars  a 
year  from  their  45  year  wasteful 
spending  binge  on  military  uses.  The 
good  news  is  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Cheney  and  Budget  Director 
Richard  Darman  are  seeking  ways  to 
cut  our  Nations  enormous  spending 
on  military  uses.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
begun  a  unilateral  reduction  of  its 
large  forces  in  Europe.  The  good  news 
is  that  both  superpowers  are  lending 
more  support  to  nonviolent  resolutions 
of  regional  hostilities.  The  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  that  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  31  years,  no  new  wars 
have  started. 

The  winds  of  change  that  are  sweep- 
ing the  globe  are  blowing  the  world  a 
golden  opportunity  to  make  long  over- 
due investments  in  human  need  and 
infrastructural  and  environmental  re- 
habilitation. 

The  question  of  the  decade  of  the 
nineties  is  "will  this  peace  dividend 
that  will  flow  from  the  winding  down 
of  East-West  conflict  be  invested  in 
human  resources  and  economic  devel- 
opment to  close  the  gap  between  the 


haves  and  have  nots  of  our  Nation  and 
world,  or  will  it  serve  to  widen  the  gap 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  be- 
tween the  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  that  lives  primarily  in  the 
developed,  industrialized  nation's  of 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  that  is 
lives  primarily  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere: Central  and  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  India  and  parts 
of  Asia?"  That  is  the  question  of  the 
nineties. 

NORTH-SOUTH  NEED 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development,  Fi- 
nance, Trade  and  Monetary  Policy,  I 
am  as  concerned  as  leaders  of  the  eco- 
nomically embattled  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  South  about  several 
things:  First,  that  financial  support 
for  Eastern  Europe  will  mean  less  for 
a  developing  world  already  beset  by  re- 
duced official  and  private  flows. 

That  fear  is  not  without  foundation. 
Acting  AID  Director.  Mark  Edleman, 
told  the  Financial  Times  that  "ensur- 
ing the  triumph  of  democracy  and 
peace  in  Europe  may  become  our  top 
priority.  American  resources  are  limit- 
ed and  money  for  Eastern  Europe  will 
come  out  of  what  would  otherwise  go 
to  Africa,  Central  America  and  the 
Middle  East. '" 

My  fear  is  that  it  will  also  come  out 
of  desperately  needed  initiatives  to  re- 
store the  77-percent  cuts  that  were 
made  in  domestic  housing  programs  in 
the  decade  of  the  eighties  throwing  3 
million  people  homeless  on  the  streets 
of  America.  My  fear  is  that  it  will  also 
come  out  of  critical  education  and 
training  programs  that  were  severely 
cut  in  the  eighties  and  that  have  crip- 
pled our  efforts  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  the  capital  intensive,  infor- 
mation based,  service  oriented  jobs  of 
America's  present  and  future. 

My  fear  is  that  it  will  come  out  of 
programs  that  must  be  developed  and 
expanded  to  deal  with  the  most  seri- 
ous internal  security  problem  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today:  Illicit  drug 
traffic.  Should  we  not  invest  substan- 
tial amounts  of  the  peace  dividend  in 
drug  education,  drug  treatment  and 
drug  enforcement  programs  if  we  are 
to  avoid  entering  the  21st  century  as  a 
nation  crippled  by  drug  addicted  zom- 
bies unable  to  compete  in  the  world 
economy,  thereby  forcing  those  who 
live  in  the  ghettoes  and  barrios  of 
America,  like  those  farmers  in  the 
Andean  countries  of  South  America 
wince  come  the  drugs,  to  sink  deeper 
into  the  underground  drug  economy 
because  there  are  no  alternative 
means  of  economic  survival  available 
to  them?  That's  my  concern! 

The  Third  World  nations  of  the 
South,  afflicted  with  heavy  debt  bur- 
dens and  net  capital  outflows,  urgent- 
ly need  increasing  quantities  of  aid, 
grants  and  soft  money.  The  inner  city 
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and  rural  poverty-stricken  populations 
of  our  nation  need  much  of  the  peace 
dividend  to  flow  to  them  in  terms  of 
government  programs  to  assist  them 
in  becoming  productive  citizens.  My 
fear  is  that  those  official  resources 
will  not  flow  to  them  but  rather  to 
Eastern  Europe  or  to  pay  off  our  Na- 
tion's $3  trillion  Reagan  debt  to  those 
who  benefited  most  from  the  enor- 
mous tax  breaks  of  the  eighties  and 
who  then  loaned  the  money  back  to 
the  country  at  10  percent  interest  to 
pay  for  its  military  spending  binge. 

Acting  U.S.  AID  Director.  Mark  Ed- 
leman,  also  points  out  that  'savings 
from  the  defense  budget  will  not  mean 
more  aid  for  any  one  but  it  will  mean 
less  reductions  for  current  aid  recipi- 
ents". The  Gramm-Rudman  budget 
cuts,  he  points  out  now  demand  this. 
Savings  from  the  Defense  budget  are 
likely  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit.  That's  my  concern! 

My  concern  is  that  the  benefits  of 
the  peace  dividend  will  not  flow  from 
North  to  South,  from  the  haves  to  the 
have  nots.  But  I  also  have  a  second 
concern  as  well. 

My  second  concern  is  that  financial 
support  for  Eastern  Europe  will  not 
only  mean  less  flows  of  economic  as- 
sistance from  official  government  in- 
stitutions, but  that  it  may  also  mean 
less  flows  of  private  capital  investment 
to  the  lesser  developed  communities  of 
our  Nation.  Such  private  investment  is 
essential  if  the  "have  nots"  of  our 
Nation  and  world  are  to  become  active 
participants  in  the  world  economy  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  North  and 
South,  East  and  West. 

That  Financial  Times  article  that  I 
quoted  earlier  also  pointed  out  that: 
Developing  coimtries  hoping  to  attract 
foreign  private  investment  are  also 
likely  to  lose  out  to  an  Eastern  Europe 
with  market  economies.  The  competi- 
tive edge  in  production  costs  which 
many  developing  coimtries  have  used 
to  attract  foreign  business  may  not 
now  be  considered  the  best  bargain  by 
investors. 

In  other  words,  the  changes  in  East- 
em  Europe  may  well  have  an  effect  on 
flows  of  private  investment  capital  to 
the  low  income  countries  of  the  South. 
If  the  nova  rich  companies  of  the  Far 
east— Japan,  Taiwan  and  Korea,  for 
example,  which  are  contemplating  in- 
vestments, feel  they  can  get  a  better 
deal  by  going  into  Eastern  Europe, 
then  they  will.  My  fear  is  that  Eastern 
Europe  will  be  more  attractive  for 
direct  investment  and  capital  flows 
than  poor  nations  with  high  potential 
and  great  need  like  Mozambique  and 
Zambia,  Haiti,  Jamaica  and  Namibia. 

Yes,  my  fear  is  the  'peace  dividend" 
will  not  flow  North  to  South,  from 
"the  Haves  to  the  Have  nots,"  but 
West  to  East  with  reduced  flows  of 
both  official  aid  and  private  invest- 
ment  capital    to   the   debt    burdened 


lesser  developed  nations  of  the  Third 
World. 

A  BALANCED  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENDA  FOR 
THE  NINETIES 

The  final  question,  then,  is  "what 
public  and  private  initiatives  must  we 
pursue  in  the  decade  of  the  1990's  to 
assure  that  both  official  government 
aid  and  private  capital  investment 
function  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
haves  and  the  have  nots.'  What  must 
we  do  to  insure  that  flows  of  public 
and  private  trade  do  not  all  go  West  to 
East  further  dividing  our  planet 
whites  from  nonwhites.  highly  devel- 
oped nations  from  lesser  developed 
countries,  the  North  from  the  South?" 
In  my  view,  the  watch  word  of  our 
public  policy  agenda  for  the  decade  of 
the  nineties  must  be  balance:  balance 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  haves 
and  the  have  nots;  balance  in  address- 
ing the  need  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
those  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere;  balance  be- 
tween our  need  to  reduce  the  $3  tril- 
lion Reagan  national  debt  and  our 
need  to  fund  adequately  the  housing, 
education,  and  human  services  pro- 
grams that  were  so  severely  cut  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties,  which  cuts 
threw  3  million  people  homeless  in  the 
streets  of  America,  reduced  the  quality 
of  public  education  in  our  country  to 
levels  far  below  that  of  our  economic 
competitors  in  the  Far  East  and  West- 
ern Europe  and  crippled  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's poor. 

BALANCE  DOMESTICALLY 

Such  a  balanced  approach  will  mean 
that,  domestically,  all  of  our  savings 
from  defense  reductions  should  not  go 
to  Deficit  reduction  but  that  adequate 
amounts  will  go  to  restoring  the  77- 
percent  cuts  to  our  housing  programs 
that  were  made  in  the  decade  of  the 
eighties.  It  means  that  all  of  our  peace 
dividend  should  not  invested  in  fur- 
ther "tax  relief  for  the  wealthy  few 
but  in  education,  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment and  the  war  on  drugs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unmonied  money. 
As  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  that  will  be  my 
agenda  for  the  second  session  of  the 
101st  Congress  and  the  decade  of  the 
nineties. 

You  may  expect  me  to  pursue,  there- 
fore, full  funding  of  our  Nation's  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams including  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1180.  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of 
1990.  You  may  expect  me  to  oppose 
further  tax  breaks  for  the  rich,  indeed, 
to  pursue  the  restoration  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  taxation  levels  that  we 
shamefully  reduced  in  the  decade  of 
the  1980s  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  top  5  percent  income  earners  of 
our  Nation.  You  may  expect  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 


Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  to  pursue 
full  funding  of  a  comprehensive  war 
on  drugs  that  provides  adequate  re- 
sources for  not  only  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  but  also  for  drug  educa- 
tion, drug  treatment,  and  skill  training 
to  provide  the  have  nots  of  our  Nation 
an  alternative  to  the  illicit  drug  indus- 
try that  too  many  feel  is  their  only 
means  of  economic  survival. 

Balance  should  be  the  watchword  in 
our  initiatives  to  distribute  the  peace 
dividend  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties. 

BALANCE  INTERNATIONALLY 

Internationally,  a  balanced  approach 
means  that  not  all  of  our  foreign  aid 
and  trade  initiatives  will  flow  to  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  but 
that  we  will  achieve  a  far  better  bal- 
ance in  our  foreign  relations  budget 
between  the  developed  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  above,  and  the 
lesser  developed  nations  of  Africa,  the 
Caribbean,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Accordingly,  you  may  expect  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Development,  Fi- 
nance, Trade  and  Monetary  Policy  to 
pursue  the  following  public  policy  ini- 
tiatives in  the  second  session  of  the 
101st  Congress  and  beyond:  First,  An 
adequate  replenishment  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association 
[IDA],  with  a  proviso  that  at  least  45 
percent  of  the  replishment  be  lent  to 
Africa;  $14  billion,  of  which  $3  billion 
is  the  expected  U.S.  contribution, 
second,  a  quota  increase  in  the  IMF, 
about  $50  billion,  of  which  about  $7 
billion  is  the  expected  U.S.  share, 
third,  ongoing  efforts  to  fashion 
means  for  reducing  the  burdensome 
overhang  of  commercial  and  official 
debt  owned  by  the  poor  countries, 
fourth,  trade  initiatives  to  reduce  the 
barriers  which  developing  countries 
face  in  selling  their  goods  in  America. 

How  we  achieve  the  desired  balance 
will  be  the  most  hotly  debated  peace 
dividend  issue  in  the  1990's. 

BLACK  AMERICA'S  ROLE 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  African-Amer- 
ican brothers  and  sisters:  We  dare  not 
find  ourselves  on  the  side-lines  in  this 
debate.  Our  very  survival  and  future 
advancement  toward  freedom  depend 
on  our  being  active  participants  in 
shaping  this  debate. 

As  president  of  the  National  Black 
Leadership  Roundtable,  and  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I 
will  recommend  that  the  CBC  Founda- 
tion sponsor  over  the  next  2  years,  a 
National  Commission  on  Post-Cold 
War  Priorities  as  a  vehicle  for  gather- 
ing together  our  best  minds  to  sort  out 
the  balancing  of  the  peace  dividend. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  such  a  commission  would  establish 
a  truly  African-American  imprint  on 
the  peace  dividend  debate.  They  would 
form  the  basis  for  interaction  with 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 


Parties,   our  congressional   leadership 
and  the  administration. 

OUR  YOUTH  ARE  OUR  FUTURE 

In  the  meantime,  as  African-Ameri- 
cans, we  have  a  responsibility,  as  never 
before,  to  get  our  own  house  in  order: 
to  devise  effective  self-help  means  of 
strengthening  the  social  fiber  of  our 
threatened  communities.  Here,  the 
bottom  line  is  our  youth.  They  are  our 
future.  We  owe  it  to  them,  as  our  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow— and  to  ourselves— to 
inspire  them  toward  a  new  sense  of 
commitment  and  sacrifice  for  the 
future  betterment  of  our  communities. 
Toward  this  end,  we  must  actively 
enlist  their  participation  in  a  move- 
ment of  voluntary  community  service. 
Otherwise,  more  and  more  inner  city 
communities  risk  becoming  bloody 
battlegrounds  in  drug  trafficking,  vio- 
lent crime  and  social  chaos. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  re- 
cruitment of  African-American  youth 
into  a  national  network  on  voluntary 
community  service— service  specifical- 
ly tailored  to  the  urgent  needs  of  black 
America,  may  offer  us  the  best  hope 
for  transforming  the  peer  group  envi- 
ronment in  our  communities  and 
around  the  country,  away  from  the 
path  of  youth  self-destruction. 

Again,  in  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Black  Caucus  and  president  of 
the  National  Black  Leadership  Round- 
table,  I  will  seek  to  stimulate  a  dialog 
among  my  colleagues  on  the  need  for 
creative  self-help  approaches  that 
rescue  the  future  for  our  youth,  espe- 
cially our  young  black  men.  thereby 
ensuring  the  future  vitality  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  communities. 

Balance  should  be  the  watchword  of 
our  initiatives  to  distribute  the  peace 
dividend  internationally  in  the  decade 
of  the  nineties. 

A  NATION  WITH  A  HEART 

Dr.  Tony  Campolo.  chairman  of  the 
department  of  sociology  at  Eastern 
College  in  St.  Davids.  PA.  tells  this 
story  about  a  school  teacher  friend  of 
his  that  I  think  sets  the  right  tone  for 
our  Nation  and  our  world  as  we  move 
boldly  into  the  decade  of  the  nineties. 
He  says: 

I  have  a  friend,  he  said.  Her  name's  Jean 
Thompson.  It  was  the  first  day  of  school, 
she  said  what  school  teachers  always  say 
the  first  day  of  school.  "Boys  and  girls,  she 
said,  I  love  you  all  the  same." 

Teachers  lie.  I  was  one  of  the  those  boys 
that  teachers  didn't  like.  How  about  you? 
Little  Teddy  StoUard  was  a  boy  that  Jean 
Thompson  did  not  like.  He  sat  slouched  in 
his  chair.  He  didn't  pay  attention.  His 
mouth  hung  open  in  a  stupor.  His  eyes  were 
always  unfocused.  His  clothes  were  musty, 
his  hair  unkept.  He  never  bathed  often 
enough  to  get  rid  of  an  upleasant  odor.  He 
was  an  unattractive  boy  and  Jean  Thomp- 
son did  not  like  him. 

When  she  spoke  to  him,  he  answered  in 
monosyllables;  "yeah.  .  .nahh.  .yeah.  When 
she  marked  his  paper,  she  got  a  perverse  de- 
light out  of  putting  xs  next  to  the  WTong 
answers.  And  when  she  put  the  "P"  at  the 


top  of  the  paper,  she  always  did  it  with  a 
flair:  and  she  should  have  known  better. 

Teachers  have  reocrds.  And  she  had 
records.  She  had  records  on  Teddy  StoUard. 
First  grade;  Teddy's  a  good  boy.  He  shows 
promi.se  in  work  and  attitude.  But  poor 
home  situation.  Second  grade:  Teddy  is  a 
good  boy.  He  does  what  he  is  told.  But  he  is 
too  serious.  His  mother  is  terminally  ill- 
Third  grade:  Teddy  is  falling  behind  in  his 
work,  he  needs  help.  His  mother  died  this 
year.  His  father  shows  no  interest.  Fourth 
grade:  Teddy  is  in  deep  waters,  he  is  in  need 
of  psychiatric  help.  He  is  totally  withdrawn. 
She  had  records,  she  should  have  known 
better. 

Christmas  came  and  the  boys  and  girls 
brought  their  presents  and  piled  them  on 
the  desk.  They  were  all  in  brightly  colored 
paper  except  for  Teddy's  present.  His  was 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  held  together 
with  scotch  tape.  And  on  it.  and  scribled  in 
crayon,  were  the  words,  "For  Miss  Thomp- 
son from  Teddy.  "  She  tore  open  the  brown 
paper  an  out  fell  a  rhinestone  bracelet  with 
most  of  the  stones  missing,  and  a  bottle  of 
cheap  perfume  that  was  almost  empty.  The 
other  boys  and  girls  began  to  giggle,  but  she 
had  enough  sense  to  put  some  of  the  per- 
fume on  her  wrist,  put  on  the  bracelet  and 
then  holding  the  wrist  up  to  the  other  chil- 
dren said.  "Doesn't  it  smell  lovely?  Isn't  the 
bracelet  lovely?" 

And  taking  their  cue  from  the  teacher, 
they  all  agreed. 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  when  all  the  chil- 
dren had  left,  Teddy  lingered  behind.  And 
he  came  over  to  the  desk  and  he  said.  "Miss 
Thompson,  all  day  long,  you  smelled  just 
like  my  mother.  And  her  bracelet,  that"s  her 
bracelet,  it  looks  real  nice  on  you  too.  I"m 
really  glad  you  like  my  presents.""  And  when 
he  left,  she  got  down  on  her  knees  and 
buried  her  head  in  the  chair  and  she  begged 
God  to  forgive  her. 

And  the  next  day,  when  the  children 
came,  she  was  a  different  teacher.  She  was  a 
teacher  with  a  heart.  She  was  a  teacher 
whose  heart  had  been  broken  by  the  things 
that  break  the  heart  of  God.  Thafs  what  it 
means  to  be  a  decent  human  being.  To  let 
your  heart  be  broken  by  the  things  that 
break  the  heart  of  God.  And  she  cared  for 
all  the  children,  but  especially  those  who 
needed  help.  Especially  Teddy.  She  tutored, 
she  put  herself  out,  for  she  had  a  heart  for 
God.  A  heart  for  God.  By  the  end  of  that 
year.  Teddy  had  caught  up  with  a  lot  of  the 
children.  He  was  even  ahead  of  some. 

Several  years  later  Jean  Thompson  got 
this  note: 

Dear  Miss  Thompson,  I'm  graduating  an 
I'm  second  in  my  high  school  class.  I  wanted 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know. 
Love, 

Teddy. 

Pour  year  later  she  got  another  note: 
Dear  Miss  Thompson,  I  wanted  you  to  be 
the  first  to  know.  I'm  the  first  in  my  class. 
The  University   has  not   been  easy,   but   I 
liked  it. 

Love. 

Teddy  Stollard. 

Pour  years  later  there  was  another  not#: 
Dear  Miss  Thompson,  As  of  today,  I  am 
Theodore  J.  Stollard.  M.D.  How  about  that? 
I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know.  I'm 
going  to  be  married  in  July,  the  27th  to  be 
exact.  I  want  you  to  come  and  sit  where  my 
mother  would  have  sat.  because  you"re  the 
only  family  I  have.  Dad  died  last  year. 

And  she  went  and  she  sat  where  that 
mother  should  have  sat  because  she 


deserved  to  be  there.  She  had  become 
a  decent  human  being.  Do  you  have 
such  a  heart  of  gold?  Do  you  care  so 
much  for  those  who  hurt?  Then,  join 
me  and  freedom  loving  people  across 
this  Nation  and  around  the  world  in 
the  noble  quest  in  the  decade  of  the 
nineties  to  have  East-West  resources 
flow  to  meet  North-South  need. 

Dont  tell  me  it  cannot  be  done. 
That's  what  they  told  Joshua  and 
Caleb.  "You  can't  enter  the  land  of 
Canaan.  There  are  giants  over  there 
and  we  are  like  grasshoppers  in  their 
sight."  But  Joshua  and  Caleb  said, 
"Oh  no.  with  Gods  help  we  shall  over- 
come "  And  they  merely  walked  about 
the  walled  city  of  Jericho  and  the 
walls  came  tumbling  dowTi. 

That's  what  they  told  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  in  Birmingham.  AL  in  1963. 
They  said.  "You  can't  change  America; 
they'll  never  take  down  the  "for  white 
only"  signs;  it  will  never  happen!  But 
Martin  said.  "Oh  no.  with  God's  help, 
we  shall  overcome."  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  led  our  people  out  of 
the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  We  stood  before 
Bull  Connor  with  his  bull  whips  and 
fire  hoses  and  biting  dogs  like  David 
before  Goliath  saying  "you  come 
before  us  with  a  sword  and  a  shield 
but  we  come  in  the  name  of  God: 
We're  going  to  be  free.  You  can  beat 
us  with  your  billy  clubs,  but  we'll  keep 
on  marching.  You  can  knock  us  dowTi 
with  your  fire  hoses,  but  we'll  get  up 
and  keep  on  marching.  You  can  bomb 
our  churches  and  kill  our  children. 
Bull  Cormer,  and  we'll  keep  on  march- 
ing. Because  there  Is  something  within 
us  that  fire  can't  bum  out  and  water 
can't  drown  out  and  billy  clubs  can't 
beat  out  and  bombs  can't  bomb  out.  It 
is  our  belief  in  ourselves."  And  we 
marched!  We  marched  until  the  patter 
of  our  feet  became  the  thunder  of  the 
marching  men  of  Joshua  and  the 
world  rocked  beneath  our  tread; 
rocked  until  I  could  sit  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  with  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  and  watch  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  sign  a  piece  of  paper 
that  declared  "make  of  the  man's 
dream  a  living  reality!  Don't  tell  me  it 
can't  be  done. 

If  you  believe  it.  join  people  of  good- 
will all  over  the  world  in  the  noble 
quest  to  meet  hiunan  development 
needs  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties. 
Join  us  with  the  determination  of  Dr. 
Charles  Adams  of  the  Hartford  Memo- 
rial Baptist  Church  of  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan: 

Don't  let  anything  paralyze  your  mind,  tie 
your  hands  or  break  your  spirit.  If  you  have 
a  hard  way  to  go,  walk  it  by  faith.  If  you 
face  a  mean  problem,  work  with  it  until  you 
work  through  it.  If  you  have  a  misunder- 
standing, settle  it.  If  they  have  a  grudge, 
drop  it.  If  you  have  hatred  or  resentment, 
shake  if  off.  If  you  have  a  high  mountain, 
move  it  by  faith  or  climb  it  by  work.  If  you 
have  a  battle,  fight  it.  If  you  have  a  handi- 
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cap.  rise  above  it.  If  you  have  race  prejudice, 
overcome  it.  If  you  have  a  temptation,  con- 
quer it.  If  you  have  an  evil,  destroy  it.  If  you 
have  a  challenge,  face  it.  If  you  have  trou 
ble.  take  it.  If  you  have  a  cross,  bear  it.  If 
they  knock  you  down,  get  up.  If  they  push 
you  against  the  ropes,  come  out  swinging.  If 
they  laugh  at  you.  keep  smiling  at  them.  If 
they  talk  about  you.  keep  praying  for  them. 
If  they  hate  you,  keep  loving  them;  and  if 
they  kill  you,  just  rise  again. 

Ain't  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
stop  a  people  with  heart  of  gold  who 
are  determined  to  do  God's  Will. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2190,  NATIONAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-396)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  309)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2190)  to 
establish  national  voter  registration 
procedures  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  1400 

AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNoLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  talk  today  about  American 
opportunities  and  the  budget  of  the 
United  States. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  men- 
tioned several  times  recently  the  con- 
cept of  an  American  Opportunities 
Workshop  on  May  19,  the  idea  that 
the  real  key  for  us  is  to  find  new  solu- 
tions for  the  1990s,  to  recognize  that 
we  have  to  change  America  in  the 
1990's  for  Americans  to  succeed  in  the 
21st  century,  and  I  have  emphasized 
the  idea  that  by  having  an  American 
Opportunities  Workshop  open  to  all 
that  we  could  develop  some  new  ap- 
proaches, some  new  ways  of  solving 
problems,  some  new  solutions. 

I  was  looking  through  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  was  re- 
leased yesterday  and  which  includes 
the  budget  message  of  the  President 
and  the  Director's  introduction  to  the 
budget.  I  was  very  struck  with  the  fact 
that  this  budget  contains,  I  think,  the 
best  possible  framework  for  thinking 
about  new  solutions  and  new  ap- 
proaches and  for  explaining  why  we 
have  to  get  in  the  habit  of  applying 
common  sense  focusing  on  opportuni- 
ties. 

Let  me  start  with  sheer  scale.  The 
fact  is  that  the  new  budget  proposal 
which  some  of  our  liberal  friends  have 
already  said  is  too  small  and  does  not 


have  enough  money,  the  budget  pro- 
poses to  spend  $1,233,300,000,000.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  again,  because  I 
think  when  the  average  American 
hears  somebody  explain  that  it  is  not 
enough  or  not  big  enough  or  somehow 
we  never  quite  have  enough  money  in 
government,  we  should  recognize  the 
size  of  the  Federal  budget:  President 
Bush  is  proposing  for  next  fiscal  year 
tliat  we  spend  $1,233,300,000,000. 

When  I  was  young,  Everett  Dirksen 
usfd  to  say  that  a  billion  dollars  here. 
a  billions  dollars  there,  pretty  soon  it 
adds  up  to  real  money,  but  imagine 
that  we  are  talking  about  a 
$1,233,300,000,000  budget.  That  means, 
to  give  a  sense  of  scale,  that  $1  trillion 
;s  a  million  million  dollars.  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  a  million-dollar  bill 
sitting  here,  we  would  have  a  million 
million-dollar  bills  to  represent  a  tril- 
lion, or  to  put  it  differently,  we  are 
going  to  spend  1,233.000  million-dollar 
bills  in  the  proposed  budget.  It  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  money. 

One  way  to  put  it,  as  Budget  Direc- 
tor Darman  .says,  and  I  quote  from 
page  7  of  the  Director's  introduction 
to  the  budget. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  budget  makes  it 
seem  like  a  monster.  It  contains  almost 
190.000  accounLs.  At  the  rate  of  one  per 
minute,  eight  hours  per  day.  it  would  take 
over  a  year  to  reflect  upon  these!  The  budg- 
efs  annual  outlays  are  larger  than  all  coun- 
tries' economies  except  those  of  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  (The 
Federal  budget  is  roughly  the  size  of  the 
entire  West  German  economy.)  Clearly,  at 
some  point,  green  eyeshades  must  be  put 
aside.  Detail  must  be  considered;  but  the  ca- 
pacity to  abstract  should  not  be  lost. 

The  thing  that  is  important  for  the 
average  American  to  recognize  is  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  190.000  accounts,  a 
Federal  Government  whose  spending 
is  equal  to  the  entire  economy  of  West 
Germany,  that  maybe  we  have  enough 
money,  maybe  the  problem  is  not  the 
scale  of  money.  Maybe  in  fact  the 
problem  is  what  we  do  with  the 
money,  how  we  establish  priorities, 
and  the  bureaucracy  and  the  redtape 
with  which  we  spend  the  money. 

It  is  interesting  also  for  those  who 
are  perennially  after  us  to  raise  taxes 
that  avoiding  tax  increases  and  en- 
couraging growth  in  the  economy  has 
in  fact  worked.  But  if  we  look  back 
over  the  last  few  years,  the  fact  is  that 
year  by  year  we  have  increased  our 
ability  to  get  money  into  the  Govern- 
ment just  because  the  economy  has 
been  getting  larger,  that  as  more 
people  go  to  work,  they  pay  more 
taxes,  as  they  pay  more  taxes  and  as 
their  income  goes  up,  we  get  more 
money  in  Washington. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  num- 
bers from  recent  years.  Without  a 
major  tax  increase,  and  these  are  in 
fiscal  years,  here  is  what  has  hap- 
pened starting  in  fiscal  year  1989:  In 
1989   we   received  $990   billion  in  re- 


ceipts. In  1990  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  receive  $1,073,000,000,000. 
In  1991,  it  is  projected  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  receive 
$1,170,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  is  projecting,  without  a 
major  tax  increase  while  President 
Bush  keeps  his  pledge  to  oppose  tax 
increases,  that  our  total  income,  com- 
pared to  1989,  that  our  revenues  in 
fact  will  have  gone  up  $180  billion  over 
2  years.  In  other  words,  there  will  be 
$180  billion  more  to  spend  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  there  was  in 
1989  just  because  of  economic  growth. 
A  bigger  economy,  more  people  at 
work,  and  higher  incomes  leads  to 
more  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  we  still  have  not  bal- 
anced the  budget  is  that  even  though 
we  are  seeing  a  steady  increase  in  reve- 
nue by  the  Government,  spending  has 
also  gone  up.  It  went  up  from 
$1,142,000,000,000  in  1989  to  a  project- 
ed $1,233,000,000,000  in  1991.  However, 
the  good  news  is  that  by  keeping  the 
lid  on  spending,  by  trying  to  control 
the  amount  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends,  the  deficit  continues 
to  come  down.  The  projected  deficit 
for  1989  was  $152  billion.  The  project- 
ed deficit  for  1990  was  $124  billion. 
The  projected  deficit  for  1991  is  $63 
billion.  In  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal which  was  submitted  yesterday, 
he  proposes  that  in  1993.  by  continu- 
ing the  process  of  keeping  a  lid  on 
spending  and  keeping  the  economy 
growing,  that  in  fact  we  will  get  to  a 
narrowly  balanced  budget  at  a  $5  bil- 
lion surplus,  which  would  be  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  since  1969  that  we 
would  have  a  budget  surplus. 

How  do  we  get  to  that?  We  get  to 
that,  first  of  all,  by  steadily  control- 
ling spending  so  that  it  goes  up  at  a 
rate  slower  than  the  increase  in  reve- 
nues. Second,  once  we  get  to  that  sur- 
plus in  1993,  the  President  proposes 
that  we  begin  to  take  Social  Security 
off  budget  so  that  during  the  rest  of 
the  1990's  we  would  continue  to  apply 
the  Gramm-Rudman  process,  and  we 
would  get  to  a  balanced  operating 
budget  late  in  the  1990's. 

There  are  a  couple  of  principles  here 
to  look  at.  The  first  principle,  as  I  sug- 
gested, is  that  we  should  expect  that 
at  $1,233,300,000,000,  maybe  the  major 
policy  debates  should  not  be  how  to 
raise  taxes,  that  maybe  the  major 
policy  debates  should  be  how  to  set 
priorities  and  how  to  rethink  and 
reform  government  so  that  we  can  get 
the  kind  of  return  on  that  kind  of  in- 
vestment that  we  would  like. 

The  President  and  Budget  Director 
Darman  began  that  process  in  this 
new  budget  by  focusing  on  five  large 
categories.  They  focus  on  investing  in 
the  future,  on  advancing  the  States  as 
laboratories,  on  reforming  mandatory 
programs,  on  acknowledging  inherited 
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claims,  and  on  managing  more  integri- 
ty and  efficiency. 

A  couple  of  these,  I  think,  are  par- 
ticularly important.  It  is  important,  I 
think,  as  the  babyboom  generation 
comes  of  age  and  has  its  own  children, 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  invest- 
ing in  our  future. 

Let  me  quote  what  the  President 
said  in  his  submission  on  page  3: 

With  an  eye  toward  future  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  frontier,  the  budget's 
chief  emphasis  is  on  investment  in  the 
future.  It  proposes  a  capital-gains  Incentive 
for  long-term  private  investment  and  new 
incentives  for  family  savings,  record  high 
amounts  for  research  and  development, 
space,  education  and  Head  Start,  a  major  in- 
vestment in  civil  aviation,  and  a  large  in- 
crease In  spending  to  attack  the  scourge  of 
drugs.  At  the  same  time,  the  budget  main- 
tains a  strong  national  defense  more  reflect- 
ing the  dramatic  changes  in  the  world's  po- 
litical .situation  that  are  taking  place,  and  it 
fulfills  responsibilities  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment and  preserve  America's  cultural 
heritage. 

In  other  words,  the  first  step  in 
shaping  this  new  budget  and  in  look- 
ing at  how  to  spend  $1,233,000,000,000 
is  to  look  at  the  future,  to  ask  our- 
selves how  do  we  have  to  invest  in  the 
1990's  so  that  America's  21st  century 
can  truly  be  successful  and  can  truly 
have  opportunities  for  everyone. 

The  second  step  listed  here  is  equal- 
ly important.  It  is  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent advancing  States  as  laboratories. 

Let  me  quote  again: 

The  budget  recognizes  the  emergency  of 
new  ideas  and  initiatives  originating  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  foster  such  irmovation  and  experi- 
mentation in  numerous  fields  from  trans- 
portation to  health,  through  waivers  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  regulations,  and  through 
demonstration  grants. 
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I  think  it  is  very  very  important  to 
recognize  that  we  are  at  a  major  turn- 
ing point  in  American  history.  For  a 
very  long  period,  in  some  ways  going 
all  the  way  back  to  the  progressive 
movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
certainly  accelerated  by  the  New  Deal, 
and  climaxed  by  the  Great  Majority 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  United 
States  has  gone  through  a  period 
where  ideas  were  seen  as  originating  in 
Washington. 

More  and  more  the  ideas  was  you 
went  to  Harvard  or  Stanford  or  some- 
where, you  got  the  right  kind  of  ad- 
vanced degree,  and  ended  up  in  Wash- 
ington, whether  as  Felix  Frankfurter's 
associate  or  some  other  forum,  and 
here  in  Washington  you  became  part 
of  a  brain  trust,  and  then  you  devel- 
oped the  big  ideas  that  would  change 
America. 

What  we  have  learned  since  1965  is 
that  that  system  simply  did  not  work. 
That  is,  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
became  more  and  more  centralized  in 
Washington,  it  had  more  and  more  red 
tape,  it  became  harder  and  harder  to 


develop  answers  and  to  get  those  an- 
swers passed,  and  in  a  very  real  sense, 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape  drove  out 
common  sense  and  irmovation. 

What  the  President  is  recognizing  in 
his  section  on  advancing  States  as  lab- 
oratories is  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  more  innovative,  may 
be  more  flexible,  may  be  more  capable 
of  applying  common  sense  in  the 
1990's  than  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Maybe  the  way  to  invent  Ameri- 
ca's 21st  century  is  to  give  waivers 
from  Federal  regulation,  to  give  oppor- 
tunities for  State,  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  engage  in  the  kind  of  ex- 
periments, for  local  school  boards  to 
engage  in  the  kind  of  experiments, 
that  allow  us  to  invent  the  future.  And 
in  fact  it  is  everyday  practical 
common-sense  Americans  who  are 
more  likely  to  create  a  positive  future 
than  intellectuals  working  inside  the 
city  of  Washington. 

I  think  in  that  sense  advancing  State 
and  local  governments  as  laboratories 
is  a  very  important  new  innovation, 
and  it  is  one  which  will  come  to  domi- 
nate much  of  the  debate  of  1990  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  You  are  going  to  be 
hearing  us  talking  over  and  over  again 
about  how  can  we  invest  in  our  future 
and  how  can  we  develop  the  opportu- 
nities for  State  and  local  governments 
to  be  laboratories  that  apply  common 
sense  focused  on  opportunities  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  that  will  work 
for  America  in  the  1990's. 

The  third  area  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  is  managing  for  integrity  and 
efficiency.  I  want  to  quote  the  Presi- 
dent again: 

The  budget  contains  suggestions  for  re- 
forms In  the  way  Congress  deals  with  the 
budget.  It  provides  more  resources  and  sug- 
gests improved  methods  for  managing  the 
vast  Federal  enterprise  better.  It  identifies 
low-return  domestic  discretionary  programs 
where  a  smaller  investment  of  budgetary  re- 
sources is  warranted. 

In  other  words,  when  you  have  a 
$1,233,000,000,000  government,  maybe 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it  for 
both  integrity  and  efficiency,  and 
maybe  focusing  on  how  we  manage 
the  Federal  Government  will  in  fact 
return  a  great  deal  to  the  American 
people. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  steps  in 
this  budget,  but  I  want  to  start  by 
making  a  general  point  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people. 
There  are  300  pages  just  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  budget.  If  we  then  go 
back  and  look  at  the  appendices,  &U  of 
the  details  which  are  included  in  this 
volimie  on  the  budget,  we  will  discover 
that  the  budget  in  its  fullest  scale  is  a 
very  very  big  document  indeed.  It  runs 
to  an  additional  1,269  pages  of  appen- 
dices, or  a  1,569-page  book. 

I  was  fascinated  to  read  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  about  some  of  our  liberal 
Democratic  friends  who  have  already 
dismissed  the  budget.  I  would  chal- 


lenge them,  I  think  this  is  a  budget 
worth  looking  at  in  detail.  I  think  this 
is  a  budget  that  President  Bush  has 
sent  up  which  really  does  give  us  a 
range  of  things  to  think  about  and  to 
work  on. 

Just  to  take  a  couple  of  specific  ex- 
amples, it  has  a  hope  and  enterprise 
zone  section  which  is  very  very  impor- 
tant. Let  me  cite  from  page  186  of  the 
Budget  Director's  introduction  on 
hope  and  enterprise  zones. 

The  problems  of  economically  distressed 
areas  will  be  alleviated,  some  by  the  Job  cre- 
ating effects  of  continued  economic  growth. 
The  problems  will  be  mitigated  also  by  the 
President's  anti-drug  abuse  stategy.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  hope  and  op- 
portunity to  severely  distressed  areas.  Thus, 
the  President  is  reproposlng  his  Initiative  to 
stimulate  growth  through  the  creation  of 
special  incentives  for  investment  and  job 
creation  in  enterprise  zones,  a  proposal  on 
which  the  Congress  has  failed  to  act.  He  is 
introducing  legislation  to  advance  Project 
Hope,  home  ownership  and  opportunity  for 
people  everywhere. 

Let  me  note,  by  the  way.  that  again 
and  again  as  you  go  through  the 
budget  you  find  the  phrase,  "a  propos- 
al on  which  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
act." 

I  think  one  of  the  obligations  our 
liberal  Democrats  who  are  talking 
about  the  budget  have  to  face  up  to  is 
that  on  many  many  occasions  the 
President  has  sent  up  very  fine  pro- 
posals, but  nothing  has  been  done 
about  them  at  this  stage.  As  we  talk 
about  opportunities  for  the  nineties 
and  new  solutions  for  the  nineties,  one 
of  the  things  we  must  confront  is  that 
in  fact  the  Congress  has  not  always 
done  its  job. 

Let  me  suggest  as  an  example  look- 
ing at  something  which  is  of  grave 
concern  to  every  American,  which  is 
drugs,  the  problem  of  how  do  we  deal 
with  drugs. 

That  section  of  the  budget  begins  by 
quoting  from  President  Bush's  Sep- 
tember 5  speech,  when  President  Bush 
said: 

The  war  on  drugs  will  be  hard  won.  neigh- 
borhood by  neighborhood,  block  by  block, 
child  by  child.  If  we  fight  this  war  as  a  di- 
vided Nation,  then  the  war  is  lost.  But  if  we 
face  this  evil  as  a  Nation  undivided,  our  chil- 
dren will  have  a  brighter  future. 

The  I*resident  is  sending  up  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  spending  on  Federal 
drug  programs  in  terms  of  outlays 
from  $6.9  billion  in  fighting  the  war 
on  drugs  last  year,  to  $9.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  an  increase  in  the  war 
on  drugs  of  41  percent. 

President  Bush  proposes  to  spend  it 
3  ways.  First,  by  attacking  the  drug 
market  at  the  source  and  on  the 
street;  second,  by  treating  the  drug 
users,  supporting  those  in  help  of 
need;  and  third,  by  preventing  drug 
use.  through  school,  the  workplsw;e. 
and  community  drug  prevention. 

Yet  we  in  the  Congress,  before  we 
begin  complaining  about  it,   need   to 
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confront  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
not  passed  the  President's  proposals 
from  last  year.  That  in  June  1989 
President  Bush  sent  up  a  proposed 
drug  and  violent  crime  bill  which  has 
still  not  been  passed;  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  up  some  quite  specific 
and  strong  proposals  to  help  make  it 
tougher  on  criminals  and  tougher  on 
drug  dealers,  which  still  have  not 
passed;  and  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  an  obligation  to  help  deal  with 
the  problem  of  drugs  by  passing  the 
legislation  on  the  war  on  drugs  which 
the  President  asked  for  some  7  months 
ago. 

While  we  may  complain  about  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  drug  czar,  we  may  com- 
plain about  President  Bush,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  the  Congress  which  7  months 
later  has  still  not  passed  the  necessary 
legislation. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  topic  of  ex- 
traordinary importance  to  America, 
education,  a  topic  which  I  believe  is  as 
important  as  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  fact  is  the  President  is  calling 
for  some  very  substantial  additional 
help  in  the  area  of  education.  The 
President  recognizes  that  we  face  a 
real  problem.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
section  on  strengthening  science  and 
technology  education: 

At  a  time  when  the  number  of  American 
students  pursuing  advanced  science  and  en- 
gineering education  is  declining,  the  science 
and  engineering  work  force  is  becoming 
more  critical  to  the  strength  of  the  overall 
economy.  This  is  a  disturbing  trend.  Many 
jobs  created  in  the  future  will  require 
people  who  are  well  versed  in  mathematics 
and  science  and  who  have  greater  facility 
with  higher  order  reasoning  than  most  high 
school  and  college  graduates  now  have. 

The  President  goes  on  to  point  out 
in  his  budget  proposal  that  we  should 
be  particularly  concerned  for  black 
and  Hispanic  students  who  do  not  get 
enough  math  and  science  degrees. 

They  point  out: 

It  is  these  groups  that  are  now  the  most 
under-represented  in  the  science  and  engi- 
neering work  force.  In  1988  only  231  black 
and  Hispanic  Americans  earned  doctorates 
in  science  or  engineering  fields,  excluding 
psychology  or  the  social  sciences.  Together 
black  and  Hispanic  American  Hispanics  con- 
stitute 20  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, but  only  4  percent  of  employed  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

The  administration  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose dramatic  increases  in  funding  for 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering, 
to  help  all  Americans  improve,  but  in 
particular  to  help  Americans  who 
come  from  poor  families. 

They  propose  a  30-percent  increase 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  for  science,  math  and  engineer- 
ing; a  69-percent  increase  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department's  budget;  a  21 -per- 
cent increase  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Pro- 
gram; a  47-percent  increase  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  education 
budget;  and  a  22-percent  increase  in 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
budget. 

The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  increase  our 
ability  to  reach  out  to  younger  Ameri- 
cans, to  convince  them  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  some  Americans  to  work  hard, 
to  study  hard,  to  learn  math  and  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  if  America  is 
going  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

I  would  just  point  out  for  those  of 
my  liberal  friends  who  care  about  com- 
passion, who  care  about  education, 
who  care  about  helping  people,  when 
you  have  an  increase  of  $222  million  in 
science,  math  and  engineering,  and 
education,  that  is  a  26-percent  in- 
crease, that  is  something  that  one  has 
to  focus  on. 

But  let  me  turn  to  another  area  of 
considerable  concern. 
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On  page  104,  where  we  talk  about 
literacy:  "$239  million  is  proposed  for 
adult  education  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  an  increase  of 
more  than  25  percent  over  what  Con- 
gress provided  in  1990."  To  summarize 
at  a  different  point,  the  education 
budget  overall  is  "the  largest  educa- 
tion budget  ever  proposed.  "  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  we  could  do  more. 

The  President  proposed  a  merit 
school,  a  magnet-school-of-excellence 
program,  when  he  submitted  in  April 
1989,  almost  a  year  ago,  10  months 
ago,  when  the  President  transmitted  a 
bill,  the  Educational  Excellence  Act, 
April  5,  1989: 

This  bill  would  give  incentives  to  schools 
to  improve  educational  achievement, 
expand  the  use  of  magnet  schools,  reward 
excellent  teachers  and  students,  promote 
the  hiring  of  persons  with  proven  subject 
matter  knowledge  and  management  abilities 
to  be  teachers  and  principals,  increase  the 
endowment  of  funds  of  the  Nation's  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
provide  special  funding  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  worst  drug  abuse  problems. 
Congress  did  not  complete  action  on  the 
bill.  Appropriations  were  provided  for  1990 
for  the  two  largest  programs.  Merit  Schools 
and  Magnet  Schools  of  Excellence,  contin- 
gent upon  passage  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Once  again  we  have  an  area  where 
F»resident  Bush  is  trying  to  be  system- 
atic and  helpful,  is  trying  to  reach  out 
and  be  supportive,  providing  a  caring 
and  humanitarian  answer  to  a  true 
need,  a  real  need,  the  need  to 
strengthen  education,  and  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  his  proposal  10 
months  ago. 

In  addition.  Head  Start,  widely  con- 
sidered the  most  successful  of  the  pre- 
school programs,  of  the  efforts  to  help 
poor  children  in  particular,  a  program 
that  I  am  proud  to  say  my  older 
daughter  participated  in  when  I  was  a 
graduate  school  student  in  New  Orle- 
ans in  the  1950's,  the  President  pro- 
poses a  substantial  increase  in  the 
Head  Start  Program.  He  proposes  a  36- 
percent   increase    for   Head   Start   to 


enable  it  to  enroll  up  to  180,000  more 
4-year-olds  who  come  from  back- 
grounds of  lower  incomes.  That  is  a 
budget  increase  of  $500  million  in 
budget  authority,  to  a  total  of 
$1,886,000,000. 

Now  in  developing  a  caring  and  hu- 
manitarian program,  virtually  all  of  us 
agree  that  having  a  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram that  is  strong  and  viable  is  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Yet  there  is  more  to  Government  than 
simply  spending  money. 

There  is  also  a  requirement  to  make 
sure  that  your  money  is  spent  intelli- 
gently and  that  in  fact  if  we  loan  your 
money  out  we  get  it  back. 

Yet  consider  the  requirement  for 
real  change  in  the  area  of  collecting 
debt  from  those  who  borrowed  from 
the  Government. 

On  page  284  they  point  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Delinquent  debt  owed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Education,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
agencies,  is  projected  to  increase  from  $32 
billion  in  1988  to  an  estimated  $40  billion  in 
1989. 

Now  let  me  suggest  that  when  you 
have  $40  billion  in  outstanding  delin- 
quent debt,  that  is  $40  billion  that 
ought  to  go  to  help  other  people.  That 
is  $40  billion  that  ought  to  be  loaned 
to  small  business;  that  is  $40  billion 
that  ought  to  be  available  for  housing; 
that  is  $40  billion  that  ought  to  be 
available  for  farmers;  that  is  $40  bil- 
lion that  ought  to  be  available  for  our 
veterans;  and  it  is  $40  billion  that 
ought  to  be  available  for  students.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  strengthen  sub- 
stantially our  commitment  to  debt  col- 
lection, to  say,  in  effect,  that  "If  you 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government, 
that  is  from  every  American,  you  have 
an  obligation  to  pay  back  to  every 
American." 

But  let  me  make  a  deeper  point  and 
the  real  reason  I  wanted  to  take  a  few 
minutes  today  to  talk  about  American 
opportunities  and  the  American  op- 
portunities workshop  on  May  19  and 
why  I  believe  the  budget  is  worth  look- 
ing at. 

First  of  all,  this  is  a  serious  budget 
that  has  many  ideas  worth  looking  at. 

The  Bush  administration  and 
Budget  Director  Darman  have  worked 
very  hard  on  item  after  item.  I  would 
suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
before  they  shrug  it  off,  particularly 
my  liberal  Democratic  friends  who 
looked  eagerly  for  a  tax  Increase  and 
could  not  find  one,  before  they  assimie 
automatically  that  this  budget  is  not 
worth  looking  at.  that  they  at  least 
look  through  the  first  300  pages,  that 
they  look  through  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  environment,  an  area 
where  in  fact  we  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment under  President  Bush  take  a 
much   more   active   role.   The   budget 


provides  over  $2  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing to  protect  the  environment. 

I  would  suggest  my  friends  look  at 
page  119— that  is.  they  look  at  the  sub- 
stantial increase,  again  and  again,  in 
areas  including  programs  such  as  re- 
forestation, protecting  America's  wet- 
lands with  an  $88  million  increase,  an 
effort  to  increase  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  operating  budget; 
item  after  item  where  President  Bush 
is  proposing  substantial  increases  in 
order  to  help  the  environment. 

If  they  will  look,  my  friends  in  the 
Congress  will  look  again  and  again, 
they  will  find  a  variety  of  areas  where 
the  Bush  administration  is  proposing 
serious,  intelligent,  well-thought-out 
increases. 

There  are  some  areas  that  we  are 
going  to  argue  over.  There  are  some 
areas  where  I  frankly  would  not  neces- 
sarily agree.  But  I  think  on  balance 
this  is  an  intelligent  and  a  serious 
effort. 

But  it  also  puts  into  highlight  the 
two  points  I  started  with:  First,  if  we 
have  a  $1,233  trillion  budget,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money,  an  amoimt,  as 
pointed  out  here  by  Director  Darman, 
equal  to  the  entire  economy  of  West 
Germany,  then  maybe  the  challenge 
to  this  generation  of  political  leaders 
in  the  1990's  is  not  to  find  a  way  to 
raise  taxes  and  to  have  even  more 
money,  but  to  find  a  way  to  rethink 
bureaucracy,  to  rethink  red  tape,  to 
rethink  programs  that  have  failed. 

When  we  see,  as  we  did  in  the  morn- 
ing paper,  a  counselor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  drug  program  who  has  a 
drug  overdose,  which  is  certainly  not 
what  any  of  us  thought  we  were 
paying  our  money  to  counselors  for, 
when  we  see  the  scale  of  decay  in  the 
New  York  City  schools,  when  we  see 
the  way  and  watch  the  problems  of 
bureaucracy  in  virtually  every  big  city 
in  America,  when  we  see  the  way  in 
which  health  care  is  increasingly 
dominated  by  red  tape  and  bureau- 
crats rather  than  by  doctors  and  inno- 
vation; I  think  it  is  clear  to  almost  all 
of  us  that  we  need  new  solutions 
rather  than  new  money.  I  think  that 
$1,233  trillion  spent  intelligently  and 
spent  with  a  soimd  sense  of  priorities 
is  probably  enough  money  for  the 
American  Government  to  enter  the 
1990's  with. 

But  second,  again  and  again,  if  you 
look  at  the  themes  of  the  President 
and  the  themes  of  Budget  Director 
Darman  and  you  look  at  this  concept 
of  focusing  on  what  I  think  are  the 
three  most  important,  I  think,  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  new  solu- 
tions in  the  1990's:  investing  in  our 
future;  advancing  State  and  local  Gov- 
errunent  as  laboratories;  and  manag- 
ing for  integrity  and  efficiency,  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  that  300-page 
introduction  and  the  1,200-page  ap- 
pendix. 


I  think  there  is  a  beginning  of  a  real 
dialogue.  I  think  maybe  the  dividing 
line  in  the  1990's  is  going  to  be  be- 
tween those  on  the  left  who  are  going 
to  argue  that  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  will  work,  that  the  unionized 
work  rules  will  work,  that  the  red  tape 
will  work,  that  the  values  of  the  left 
will  work,  that  the  Great  Society  was 
the  right  direction,  we  just  could  never 
spend  enough  and  that  $1,233  trillion 
is  not  enough  "but  if  only  we  could 
raise  taxes  $100  billion  or  $200  billion 
or  whatever  the  magic  number  is.  then 
we  could  make  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state  work.  " 

We  are  going  to  argue,  however,  that 
that  is  not  correct,  that  in  fact  it  is  the 
core  design,  it  is  the  basic  structure  of 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  that  is 
not  working;  that  we  need  new  ap- 
proaches, new  innovations,  we  need  to 
apply  conunon  sense,  we  need  to  cut 
through  the  red  tape,  we  should  be 
willing  to  free  up  State  and  local  Gov- 
ernment, cities,  coimties.  school 
boards,  and  allow  the  kind  of  experi- 
mentation, the  kind  of  innovation 
which  has  made  America  what  it  is. 

When  we  have  the  American  oppor- 
tunities workshop  on  May  19.  we  are 
going  to  be  developing  a  series  of  pro- 
posals which  we  believe  are  going  to 
allow  people  to  see  how  they  could  go 
to  their  local  Government,  they  could 
go  to  their  local  community,  and  they 
could  develop  a  better  America,  a  more 
prosperous  America,  a  more  successful 
America  within  the  scale  of  budget  we 
now  have;  that  the  problem  is  not  the 
budget,  the  problem  is  not  the  amount 
of  money,  that  the  problem  is  the  way 
we  have  been  trying  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  the  objective  reality  that  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  in  its  cur- 
rent form  will  not  work  and  that  in- 
stead we  have  to  apply  common  sense 
focused  on  new  opportunities  in  order 
to  make  the  system  work. 


UPDATE  ON  1985  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
take  this  time  today  to  visit  with  our 
colleagues  as  to  what  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  today.  Where  we  are.  Where 
we  have  come  from.  And  to  provide 
Congress  with  an  update,  particularly 
about  the  1985  farm  bill,  telling  the 
public  why  farm  programs  are  needed 
and  how  agriculture  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  economy.  Seventeen 
percent  of  the  total  GNP  is  from  agri- 
culture. It  is  our  largest  employer. 
Twenty-one  million  people  work  in  all 
segments  of  agriculture.  Farming  itself 
employs  over  2  million  workers,  more 
than  the  combined  workforce  of  trans- 
portation, steel,  and  the  automobile 
industries.  Without  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture sector,  our  economy  suffers. 


What  we  hope  to  do  today  is  to  ask 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  members  of 
the  different  subcommittees  to  give 
Members  a  report  from  their  perspec- 
tive as  subcommittee  chairmen,  and 
also  the  issues  tmder  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Hatcher]. 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion has  jurisdiction  over  several  of 
the  Federal  Nutrition  programs,  to  In- 
clude the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Program,  the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  emergency  commodities  after 
natural  disasters  such  as  Hurricane 
Hugo  and  the  California  earthquake. 
The  subcommittee  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  marketing  orders,  research 
and  promotion  orders,  and  domestic 
marketing  generally  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Agriculture  Committee 
heard  testimony  that  8  million  more 
Americans  were  poor  in  1987  than  in 
1978.  Not  only  are  there  more  poor 
families  now,  but  the  poor  have  grown 
more  poor  in  recent  years.  The 
amount  by  which  the  income  of  the 
average  poor  family  falls  below  the 
poverty  line  was  greater  in  1987  than 
in  any  year  since  1962.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  Federal  nutri- 
tion programs,  to  learn  how  they 
might  be  made  more  effective  in  com- 
batting hunger. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  the  pre- 
mier nutrition  program  in  the  Nation, 
and  our  most  effective  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  himger.  In  1977,  13  years 
after  enactment  of  the  1965  Pood 
Stamp  Act,  the  act  was  totally  rewrit- 
ten. It  is  now  13  years  since  enactment 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  Act  of 
1977,  and  it  is  time  to  reauthorize  the 
program.  Someone  recently  suggested 
that  it  must  be  time,  therefore,  to  re- 
WTite  the  1977  act.  I  don't  think  so. 
Not  because  the  task  would  be  formi- 
dable, but  because  there  is  no  need  to 
restructure  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
It  is  a  program  that,  over  time,  has  de- 
veloped into  a  nationwide  benefits  de- 
livery system  that  works  well  to  help 
feed  those  in  need.  The  Food  Stamp 
I*rogram  is  in  the  finest  American  tra- 
dition of  reaching  out  to  help  those 
who  are  down  and  out.  We  must 
assure  that  the  program  reaches  the 
34  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
that  does  not  currently  receive  food 
stamps.  We  must  assure  that  partici- 
pating families  are  well  served  by  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  And  we  mtist 
assure  that  administrative  burdens 
don't  so   bog   down   the  system  that 
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caseworkers  cannot  adequately  do 
their  job  of  helping  their  clients.  Yet, 
reports  indicate  that  only  66  percent 
of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps  are 
receiving  them.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
gram administrators  tell  us  that  they 
struggle  with  the  administrative  com- 
plexity of  the  program.  As  we  move  to 
reauthorize  this  vital  program  in  the 
1990  fsuTn  bill,  we  hope  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  and  ease  its  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  heard  in  the  last  year  that 
food  stamps  are  being  used  illegally  to 
purchase  such  items  as  crack  cocaine. 
These  are  very  disturbing  reports. 
Such  abuse  expands  access  to  illegal 
drugs,  wastes  taxpayers'  money,  dis- 
credits the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  and 
ultimately  hurts  food  stamp  benefici- 
aries. During  the  last  several  years  sig- 
nificant strides  have  been  made  in  the 
program  generally  to  reduce  the  level 
of  fraud  and  abuse.  We  must  firmly 
meet  this  newest  threat  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

About  8  percent  of  the  Pederal  ex- 
penditure for  domestic  food  programs 
is  in  the  form  of  commodity  donations. 
In  1989,  that  expenditure  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.5  billion.  Most  of  the 
commodities  donated  to  domestic  food 
programs  are  acquired  by  the  Pederal 
Government  under  the  agricultural 
surplus  removal  and  price  support  pro- 
grams. Some  commodities  are  pur- 
chased. These  commodity  donation 
programs  fulfill  two  purposes.  They 
help  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  they  help 
maintain  stable  farm  prices.  In  the 
early  1980"s.  with  expenditures  for 
Pederal  assistance  programs  down  and 
inventories  of  Government-held  com- 
modities up.  donations  of  agricultural 
commodities  increased.  During  the  last 
several  years,  we  have  been  faced  with 
dwindling  supplies  of  excess  commod- 
ities. Our  challenge  is  to  maintain 
these  donation  programs,  upon  which 
many  poor  people  depend,  while  recog- 
nizing that  the  availability  of  high 
levels  of  commodities  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed. The  subcommittee  is  reviewing 
these  programs  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities distribution  programs  in  the 
total  effort  to  meet  the  food  needs  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  this 
country. 

The  subcommittee  had  studied 
hunger  in  rural  America,  and  learned 
that  in  some  rural  areas,  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  in  poverty. 
People  seem  to  view  poverty  and 
hunger  as  an  urban  problem,  a  prob- 
lem of  the  inner  cities.  But  one  out  of 
every  four  children  in  rural  America  is 
poor.  And  indications  are  that  poverty 
in  rural  America  is  increasing.  There 
are  almost  10  million  people  now  living 
in  poverty  in  rural  America.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  the  rural  poor  to 
obtain  enough  food,  and  nutritious 
food.  Great  distances  hamper  access  to 
sources  of  nutritious  foods  and  make  it 


difficult  for  people  to  take  advantage 
of  programs  designed  to  help  them  eat 
better.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  can 
modify  the  Pederal  nutrition  programs 
to  ensure  that  they  are  responsive  to 
the  unique  needs  of  poor  people  in 
rural  communities. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  consider- 
ing legislation  to  establish  commodity 
research  and  promotion  programs  for 
mushrooms,  limes,  pecans,  and  pota- 
toes. These  programs  are  designed  to 
allow  farmers  to  fund  and  operate  co- 
ordinated market  and  product  develop- 
ment efforts  for  their  individual  com- 
modities. This  is  a  self-help  approach 
that  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary as  the  need  for  these  commodities 
to  stay  competitive  intensifies.  Suc- 
cessful programs  have  been  put  in 
place  under  Pederal  legislation  for 
cotton,  milk,  beef,  pork,  eggs,  and 
other  commodities.  These  programs 
have  been  quite  successful  and  I  look 
forward  to  implementing  a  plan  for 
these  other  producer  groups. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hatcher]  for  his  remarks. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Pood  Stamp, 
Nutrition  and  School  Lunch  programs, 
and  Meals  for  the  Elderly,  are  impor- 
tant and  all  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Let  me  address  one  issue.  Somehow, 
I  daresay  for  no  other  reason  than 
lack  of  information,  people  speak 
about  the  cost  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  how  much  we  spend  on  ag- 
riculture. I  must  say,  this  is  sensation- 
alized in  the  major  media  by  people 
with  inadequate  information.  If  a 
person  were  just  to  do  away  with  the 
entire  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
would  reduce  the  Pederal  budget  by 
under  4  percent.  This,  my  friends,  is 
important  to  note. 

We  erase  the  word  ■agriculture," 
and  we  would  reduce  the  budget  by 
less  than  4  percent.  The  farm  support 
programs  that  they  say  we  pay  the 
farmers  not  to  farm  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  $1.23  trillion  budget.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  the  trillion  dollar- 
plus  budget  goes  to  support  farm  price 
support  programs. 

Let  me  show  Members  what  I  mean. 
The  red  markings  on  this  chart  are 
the  $1.23  trillion  budget.  If  we  look  at 
the  black  on  this  chart,  that  is  what 
we  spend  on  support  for  American  ag- 
riculture. That  small  black  line  we  see 
on  the  chart  is  what  we  spend  on  sup- 
port. Yet,  we  are  the  best-fed  people  in 
the  world. 

The  average  farm  family  produces 
food  for  around  100  people,  and  the 
cost  of  food  is  less  of  the  disposable 
income  per  family  than  that  of  any 
other  major  industrialized  country  in 
the  world.  This  is  what  we  do  for  that 
tiny,  small  black  portion  that  we  could 
not  even  see  on  the  chart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  reporting  to 
the  House  on  the  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  Pederal  farm  policy. 
This  is  the  year  that  the  House  will  be 
asked  to  reauthorize  the  basic  farm 
programs,  so  it  is  appropriate  to  bring 
our  colleagues  up  to  date. 

Had  we  made  this  report  in  1985.  the 
year  of  the  last  farm  bill  reauthoriza- 
tion, we  would  have  had  a  grim  story 
to  tell.  In  1985  most  of  the  economy 
had  recovered  from  the  recession  of 
the  early  eighties,  but  agriculture  was 
still  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  farm  re- 
cession since  the  Great  Depression.  J 
The  value  of  farmland  had  dropped  as 
much  as  50  percent;  huge  production 
surpluses  were  depressing  prices;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  were 
unable  to  service  their  debt;  and  inter- 
national markets  were  rapidly  being 
lost  to  foreign  competition.  In  sum, 
farmers  were  facing  catastrophe  5 
years  ago. 

It  was  in  that  environment  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  sat  down  to 
create  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985. 
It  was  a  contentious  debate,  encom- 
passing many  months  of  intense  nego- 
tiation among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  between  the  House  and 
Senate  and  ultimately  with  the  admin- 
istration. Finally,  on  December  22,  the 
President  signed  a  5-year  farm  bill  re- 
authorization into  law. 

The  product  of  all  those  months  of 
effort  was  a  market-oriented  program 
that  aimed  at  recovering  our  lost 
international  markets.  At  the  same 
time  the  act  protected  farmers'  income 
while  they  struggled  to  stabilize  a 
badly  damaged  agricultural  economy. 
Accomplishing  those  multiple  tasks 
was  not  without  cost.  The  first  full 
year  of  the  program  Pederal  expendi- 
tures rose  to  $26  billion. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  worked.  Farmland 
values  have  begun  a  steady  recovery; 
surpluses  are  down;  farmers  have  en- 
joyed 3  years  of  record  farm  income; 
farm  indebtedness  has  been  sharply 
reduced;  and  agricultural  exports  have 
risen  steadily  over  the  last  5  years. 

As  plarmed  in  the  act,  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  has  steadily  fallen  to 
the  point  that  1991  expenditures  are 
projected  to  be  half  the  level  of  1986. 

As  we  begin  work  on  the  1990  farm 
bill,  the  agricultural  economy  is  over- 
all one  of  the  healthiest  sectors  of  the 
national  economy.  Farmers  are  also 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  Nation  in  world  trade,  selling  over 
$10  billion  more  to  foreign  countries 
than  we  import. 

Our  task  this  year  is  to  craft  legisla- 
tion that  will  continue  to  strengthen 


one  of  our  greatest  national  assets,  a 
highly  productive  farm  sector.  We  will 
need  to  continue  our  market-oriented 
approach  to  farm  policy;  it  has  worked 
well  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
have  controlled  costs,  and  in  this  era 
budget  restraint  that  will  also  be  one 
of  our  aims. 

In  the  international  trade  arena,  we 
have  aggressively  used  targeted  export 
enhancement  programs  to  offset  the 
trade  subsidies  used  by  competitors 
and  recaptured  many  of  our  lost  mar- 
kets. This  aggressive  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  agricultural  trade  a  cen- 
terpiece of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the 
GATT  negotiations.  Those  trade  talks 
are  still  underway,  and  until  we  reach 
an  equitable  international  agricultural 
trade  agreement,  we  must  continue  to 
insure  that  our  farmers  are  not  forced 
to  compete  against  foreign  govern- 
ments for  international  markets. 

There  are  areas  of  the  1985  act  that 
will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  nineties,  and  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  will  be  addressing 
those  changes.  Overall,  however,  a 
carefully  balanced  program  of  price 
supports  and  market  orientation  has 
proven  itself  effective  and  economical 
over  the  past  5  years.  It  will  serve  as  a 
reliable  guide  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  were  in 
Fayetteville,  NC.  to  hold  a  committee 
hearing  and  to  gather  input  from  the 
agribusiness  sector  and  from  everyone 
in  any  way  concerned  about  or  related 
with  or  involved  in  agriculture.  We 
were  there  as  guests  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Rose],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  committee  chairman  for 
yielding. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
gentleman  in  my  district  yesterday.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  so  far  as  my 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  Pea- 
nuts is  concerned,  we  look  forward 
with  great  expectation  to  the  1990 
farm  bill  and  pltui  to  ask  for  a  peanut 
program  in  the  1990  farm  bill  that  is 
very  similar  to  what  was  in  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

Tobacco  legislation  will  not  be  neces- 
sary because  tobacco  is  a  permanently 
approved  price  support  program.  We 
operate  the  tobacco  program  at  no  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  We  operate  the 
peanut  program  at  practically  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  by  sharing  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  various  peanut 
growing  sectors  of  the  country. 


So  we  are  very  upbeat  about  the 
1990  farm  bill  so  far  as  tobacco  and 
peanuts  are  concerned. 

Yesterday  in  Fayetteville,  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  we  heard  many,  many 
witnesses  imploring  us  not  to  cut  farm 
income.  People  told  us  yesterday  that 
they  were  concerned  that  farm  income 
was  too  low  already,  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  any  more  serious  cuts, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture should  stand  behind  the  produc- 
ing American  farmers  and  give  him 
and  her  all  the  support  we  can  and  to 
keep  farm  income  as  close  to  current 
levels  as  possible  or  to  increase  them  if 
we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
in  thanking  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  calling  this  special  order  to 
talk  about  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
1990.  We  wUl  hear  about  the  State  of 
the  Nation  later  this  week  from  our 
President,  but  we  are  concerned  about 
the  state  of  agriculture.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  had  brought  his  graph  here 
today,  the  one  that  shows  just  how 
little  the  American  taxpayer  has  to 
pay  for  what  taxpayers  get  from  agri- 
culture. We  have  been  picked  on 
enough  in  the  budget. 

But  this  committee  is  upbeat.  It  is 
bipartisan  in  its  support  of  a  strong 
agriculture  policy,  and  under  the  gen- 
tleman's leadership  we  know  that  the 
1990  farm  bill  will  be  a  strong  piece  of 
legislation.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing out  the  details  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  we  go  forward  this 
year. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  the  graph  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  That  part 
in  red  is  the  trillion-dollar  budget,  and 
the  little  black  line  is  what  we  get  for 
agriculture.  We  can  look  at  this  and 
see  everything  that  we  get  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar,  and  his  rank- 
ing member  are  here,  and  I  yield  first 
to  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  his 
ranking  member  so  that  we  may  get  a 
report  from  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
taking  this  time  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  not  only  where  we 
have  been  but  where  we  are  going  as 
far  as  the  future  of  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. If  I  might.  I  will  address  my 
remarks  specifically  to  the  areas  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  subcommittee  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  chairing  now 


for  some  7  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  sugar.  Sugar 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  politically 
volatile  of  any  commodity  that  we  dis- 
cuss here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Let  us  look  at  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  virtually  the  same 
sugar  program  since  1981.  As  a  result 
of  that,  we  have  had  stable  supplies  of 
sugar.  Sugar  to  the  consumer  is  cheap- 
er in  America  than  in  virtually  any 
capital.  It  has  tnily  been  a  good  pro- 
gram. Our  neighbors  to  the  south,  our 
Caribbean  nation  neighbors,  have  sup- 
ported our  sugar  program  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  support  our  sugar  program  as 
we  import  significant  amounts  of 
sugar  from  them. 

On  the  subject  of  cotton  and  rice, 
back  in  1985  we  proposed  and  passed 
innovative  solutions  to  the  significant 
problem  that  we  were  having  then  of 
very  large  surpluses,  large  surpluses  of 
both  cotton  and  rice.  Basically,  the 
problem  was  that  we  were  going  to  sell 
these  surpluses.  We  were  going  to  the 
marketplace,  and  if  need  be,  we  said 
that  the  Government  would  under- 
write the  deficit  so  that  farmers  would 
get  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  knows  very  well,  these  pro- 
grams for  both  of  these  commodities, 
cotton  and  rice,  under  the  marketing 
loans,  worked  amazingly  well,  and 
within  2  years  we  saw  a  turnaround  in 
both  of  these  commodities.  Hence,  for 
the  last  3  years  of  this  1985  farm  bill, 
both  of  these  segments  of  agriculture 
have  been  prosperous,  and  they  have 
been  sound. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  our  in- 
tention as  we  move  to  the  markup  of 
the  1990  farm  bill.  First,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Stangeland],  and  I  and  others 
have  conducted  hearings  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  have  held  hear- 
ings in  the  Boothill  of  Missouri,  in  the 
high  plains  of  west  Texas,  in  the  Lou- 
siana  Delta,  and  in  Colorado. 
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This  next  week,  Mr.  S{}eaker,  we  will 
be  going  to  Florida  and  hearing  our 
final  hearing  on  sugar-cane,  and  the 
consensus  over  where  we  have  gone  is 
that  we  have  a  good  farm  program.  It 
is  not  broke,  so  we  do  not  have  to  fix 
it.  Let  us  just  rather  make  some  fine- 
tuning  In  some  areas  that  are  obvious, 
where  we  can  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  years  in  the  farm 
bill,  where  we  can  make  some  changes. 
So,  it  would  he  our  intention  to  take 
this  approach. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  we  have 
heard  many  farmers'  requests.  We 
need  some  flexibility.  We  have  heard 
the  administration  say,  "We  need  the 
ability  to  respond  to  market  signals." 
and  hence  it  is  our  intention,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Minnesota,  myself,  and 
others,  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  give  our  farmers  ability  to  respond 
somewhat  to  market  force  signals. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  think 
we  also  should  be  able  to  go  back  and 
update  our  yields.  Areas  such  as  costs 
and  offsetting  compliance  need  to 
shortly  be  reexamined,  and  also  the 
ability  to  shift  some  of  our  base  from 
one  crop  to  another  when  there  is 
clearly  a  significant  demand  in  it. 

So.  this  will  be  legrislation  that  we 
also  hope  to  incorporate  into  the  farm 
biU  to  be  the  benefit  of  all  of  our 
farmers,  to  give  them  ability  to  re- 
strand  and  switch  their  crops  some- 
what and  yet  preserve  and  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  existing  basis  and 
yield  system  which  I  think  has  served 
us  very  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Gakza]  agriculture  turned  around  as  a 
result  of  the  1985  farm  legislation,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  legislation 
that  we  pass  this  year  will  see  that  ag- 
riculture continues  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, not  only  to  provide  food  and  fiber 
to  Americans,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HucKABY],  and  now  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Stangeland]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OE  LA  Garza]  for  holding  this  special 
order  on  the  state  of  agriculture 
today,  what  is  coming  up  in  the  farm 
bill.  I  also  thank  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  crafting  that  1985  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan],  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, stilted,  in  1985  agriculture  was 
at  one  of  its  lowest  points  in  our  histo- 
ry. Farmers  were  having  very,  very  dif- 
ficult problems  financially,  and  that 
1985  farm  bUl  worked. 

We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby] 
stated,  on  a  road  to  recovery,  but  let 
me  say  that  we  have  not  recovered 
completely,  and  much  is  going  to 
hinge  on  the  crafting  of  this  1990  farm 
blU  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza].  I 
am  sure  our  chairman  and,  I  think,  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture in  the  House  recognize  that. 

Last  year  was  a  very  high  year  in 
farm  income,  but  not  all  farmers  par- 
ticipated and  shared  in  that  income. 
The  conditions  in  my  area  are  still 
very  difficult.  Farmers  are  having  dif- 
ficulty meeting  their  financial  obliga- 
tions partly  because  of  a  third  year  of 
drought  in  a  row,  and  the  drought  as- 
sistance package  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  gave 
such  great  leadership  to  in  the  last 


year  of  the  Congress  was  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
another  drought  this  year,  and  the 
drought  bill  this  year  may  not  pick  up 
all  those  who  are  falling  through  the 
cracks. 

We  also  recognize,  and  I  think  our 
farmers  recognize,  that  we  have  to  be 
budget  responsive.  We.  I  believe  as  an 
Agriculture  Committee,  realize  that 
declining  target  prices  are  going  to 
mean  declining  farm  income,  and  yet 
with  the  budget  constraints  that  we 
have  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  us  to 
craft  a  bill  that  does  not  bring  down 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  while  we  have  cut 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program  in  half 
since  1986,  we  get  little,  in  fact  we  get 
no.  credit  from  the  budget  side  for 
those  substantial  reductions  in  cost 
that  have  already  taken  place,  and  we 
have  to  cut  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlemaai  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Huckaby]  has  said,  we 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  hold  hearings.  The  cotton  and 
rice  portions  are  probably  fairly  easy 
to  work  out.  not  extremely  egregious, 
not  extremely  difficult.  But  the  sugar 
question  hinges  a  great  deal  on  what 
the  GATT  says,  and  in  all  of  our  delib- 
erations the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  has  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly time  and  time  again  that  we 
are  not  going  to  write  an  American 
farm  bill  at  the  GATT.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  write  an  American 
farm  bill  that  adheres  to  the  trading 
policies  in  world  trade  that  are  estab- 
lished at  the  GATT.  And  that  again 
makes  it  difficult. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  all  kind 
of  hope  that  something  positive  will 
come  out  of  this  Uruguayan  round, 
which  is  the  agricultural  round  of  the 
GATT,  but  none  of  us  have  great 
hopes  or  expectations  that  we  will  see 
other  competing  nations  reduce  their 
level  of  subsidization,  both  production 
and  export,  and  allow  our  farmers  to 
compete  on  a  level,  fair  playing  field. 
If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  then  in  this 
1990  farm  biU  I  think  we  have  to  craft 
a  bill  that  enables  our  farmers  arid  our 
agriculture  to  prosper  and  survive. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
right  now  on  rural  development.  The 
greatest  rural  development  we  can 
pass  in  this  Congress  will  be  a  good 
solid  farm  bill  that  enhances  the  farm 
economy  and  encourages  farmers  to 
grow  and  expand  because,  when  farm- 
ers have  a  dollar,  they  spend  that 
dollar,  and  that  Is  beneficial  to  rural 
development. 

So  I  just  want  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza].  It  has  been  sound  solid  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  American  agricul- 
ture, and  I  look  forward  to  working 


with  him,  with  the  various  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittees  and  full  commit- 
tee in  crafting  this  1990  farm  bill. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Stangeland],  my  distinguished 
colleague,  for  his  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  years. 

We  have  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation,  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
many  ways  the  decade  of  the  1980's  is 
very  unusual,  and  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza]  for  calling  this  special 
order  today  so  that  we  can  not  only 
look  back  and  reflect,  but  also  look 
ahead  to  the  1990  farm  bill  and  what 
might  be  done  to  Improve  the  overall 
lot  of  agriculture. 

The  1980's  though  were  really 
marked,  I  think,  without  question  by 
an  agriculture  depression  as  far  as 
many  of  our  commodities  are  con- 
cerned. It  made  It  extremely  difficult, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farm  bill  and  our  farmers,  but  also  It 
was  marked.  In  addition  to  that,  by  a 
drought.  Several  disasters  hit  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  late  1980's,  and 
that  certainly  exacerbated  the  credit 
problems  that  many  farmers  had. 

As  we  moved  through  the  1980's  and 
the  difficulties  of  that  period,  farmers 
did  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  debt, 
and  in  1987  with  the  Agriculture 
Credit  Act  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  not  only  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer,  but  also  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer.  In  a  provision 
known  as  borrowers'  rights  was  includ- 
ed one  which  basically  said  that  re- 
structuring should  be  done  if  it  was 
cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  as  well  as 
being  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  farm- 
ers. There  is  no  question  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  has  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  millions  aind  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  also  has  resulted  in 
many  of  our  family  farmers  remaining 
on  the  farm  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  there. 

We  also,  however,  have  found,  much 
to  our  dismay,  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions, as  they  were  carried  out,  were 
not  carried  out  with  the  Intent  that  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  had,  and  those  wlU 
certainly  be  corrected  In  the  coming 
days. 

We  also  hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
deal  about  the  environment,  and  agri- 
culture has  a  big  stake  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  American  family  farmer 
who  lives  on  the  farm,  certainly  his 
family  lives  there.  He  lives  and  works 
there,  and  we  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  environment  In  which  he 
lives  and  works  and  raises  his  family  is 
safe,  as  well  as  those  people  in  rural 
coRununities  and  urban  communities. 
It  will  be  a  focal  point  this  year,  in 


1990,  with  those  of  us  in  agriculture  in 
making  certain  that  that  environment 
does  remain  safe,  and  we  will  focus  on 
that  a  great  deal.  We  will  take  that 
factual  Information  that  is  available  to 
us,  and  we  will  make  certain  that  any 
adjustments  and  changes  that  might 
be  necessary  in  agriculture  practices 
are,  in  fact,  carried  out. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to 
issue  a  word  of  caution  because  I  think 
that  we  have  also  got  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  farm  program  is  a  voluntary 
program.  It  depends  heavily  upon  the 
participation  of  our  farmers,  so  we 
have  got  to  make  certain  that  what- 
ever program  we  come  forth  with  in 
fact  makes  it  possible  and  In  fact  en- 
courages our  family  farmers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  That  is  what  will 
in  fact  give  us  great  Improvements  In 
the  environment,  and  that  is  what  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  l^etter 
environment  overall. 
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To  do  otherwise  could  drive  farmers 
out  of  the  farm  program,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  I  think  without 
question  great  damage  as  far  as  our 
overall  environment  is  concerned. 

The  1985  farm  btU  carried  with  it 
some  great  environmental  provisions. 
We  had  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram that  took  a  great  deal  of  land 
that  was  marginal,  highly  erodable 
land,  and  took  It  out  of  production. 
Some  40  million  acres  will  have  been 
bid  out,  I  say  to  the  chairman,  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Certainly  that  is  40 
million  of  the  most  fragile  lands  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  lands  that  can 
be  tied  down,  lands  that  can  be  built 
up,  lands  that  will  not  be  eroded  by 
the  wind  and  by  water,  so  that  land  Is 
protected. 

Also,  each  of  our  farmers  must  file 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  ASCS,  their  plans  for  Improving 
the  conservation  practices  on  their 
land. 

So  this  is  what  has  led  the  1985  farm 
bUl,  the  conservation  provisions,  to  be 
touted  by  many  as  the  finest  piece  of 
environmental  legislation  affecting 
our  lands  that  we  have  had  In  this 
country.  I  think  we  can  lay  that  claim. 

Other  provisions,  such  as  sod  buster 
and  swamp  buster,  again  buUd  and  Im- 
prove on  our  overall  environment. 

There  are  some  adjustments  that 
will  likely  be  made  In  the  1990  farm 
bill. 

Some  have  charged  that  there  have 
been  some  arbitrary  and  unfair  rulings 
made.  We  will  look  into  that.  Some 
have  said  that  the  enforcement  ac- 
tions have  not  been  as  strong  as  they 
should  be.  and  we  will  look  very  care- 
fully at  that. 

Let  me  also  say  very  quickly  to  the 
committee  chalnnan,  on  crop  insur- 
ance, the  President's  budget  came 
forth,  or  yesterday  it  did.  which  zeroed 
out  the  crop  insurance  program.  Ten 


years  ago  we  came  forth  with  crop  in- 
surance program  that  replaced  the  dis- 
aster program.  In  practice,  it  has  not. 
We  will  do  our  best  in  the  1990  farm 
bill  to  completely  overhaul  the  crop 
insurance  program  and  give  assur- 
ances, not  only  to  the  administration 
and  our  urban  colleagues,  but  also  to 
our  rural  colleagues  and  farmers  that 
we  will  revamp  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram. We  will  make  sure  it  works.  In 
fact,  we  will  come  forth  with  a  pro- 
gram that  I  think  will  finally  give  the 
assurance  that  it  is  what  we  wUl  rely 
on,  and  not  the  disaster  program. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  over  the  past 
decade  we  have  seen  5  million  people 
who  have  left  our  rural  communities 
and  moved  to  urban  areas.  For  the 
most  part,  that  was  not  by  choice. 
They  were  forced  into  urban  areas.  We 
will  be  coming  forth  in  1990  with  a 
rural  development  bill,  and  together 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
will  fashion  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  give  greater  opportunities,  greater 
hope,  and  a  much  brighter  future  to 
people  living  in  our  rural  communities, 
so  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
have  a  choice  as  to  where  they  live, 
whether  they  live  In  rural  areas  or 
urban  areas. 

The  bottom  line,  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  is  that  I  think  rural 
America  can  look  forward  to  a  bright- 
er future.  American  agriculture  for 
the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years  I 
think  can  certainly  feel  optimistic.  I 
think  building  on  what  we  started  in 
the  1985  farm  bill,  I  think  that  we  can 
put  together  a  1990  farm  bUl  that  Is 
going  to  be  a  great  one  and  one  that 
gives  great  promise  to  American 
family  farmers,  as  well  as  to  our  urban 
colleagues,  to  fulfill  that  promise  of 
providing  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  to  the  American  people  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Again,  I  want  to  join  with  others  In 
attributing  much  of  the  success  we 
have  had  to  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  generous 
words  and  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  work  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock,  Dairy, 
and  Poultry,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  STiaraoLM]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  chairman  for  yielding  and  I 
thank  him  for  taking  this  time  today. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  and  honeybee 
parts  of  the  farm  bill. 

I  can  say  that  the  state  of  the  live- 
stock Industry  and  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  country  is  indeed  good  today.  As 
typical  farmers,  we  are  cautiously  opti- 
mistic and  that  the  things  that  are 
working  today,  the  movement  toward 


market  orientation  in  the  dairy  policy 
that  we  started  in  the  1985  farm  bill  is 
in  fact  working.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guhderson]  and  I 
have  Just  finished  six  field  hearings 
around  the  country  in  which  that  was 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  that  we 
heard,  cautious  optimism,  a  little  fine 
tuning,  a  little  concern  about  how  we 
can  continue  to  move  in  a  market-ori- 
ented direction  in  a  world  that  is  not 
as  market  oriented  as  we  are  here  in 
the  United  States.  That  Is  a  challenge 
that  a  lot  of  people  out  there  in  the 
real  world  outside  the  beltway  some- 
times have  difficulty  understanding. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  colleagues  right 
here  in  this  body  apparently  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  the  importance 
of  farm  legislation  and  why  we  have  it. 

I  say  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
that  he  was  recently  derided  in  a  story 
in  the  Washington  Post  in  which  the 
gentleman  said.  "Let's  forget  all  the 
facts  and  listen  to  the  truth." 

In  this  same  article  that  I  have  read 
with  great  interest,  I  have  noted  at 
least  eight  errors  in  facts,  if  not  in  the 
truth.  For  example,  this  particular 
writer  said  that  the  farm  program  in 
the  5  years  of  the  1985  farm  bill  has 
cost  $135  billion.  That  Is  not  according 
to  the  CBO  and  the  OMB.  The  cost  is 
$85  billion. 

Now,  that  may  not  be  a  lot  of  money 
to  various  writers  and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  $40  billion  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

Now,  is  $85  bUllon  too  much  to 
spend  on  farm  programs?  Yes.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  standpoint  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  direction 
that  all  American  agriculture  would 
like  to  see  us  go,  you  bet.  We  would 
rather  get  that  money  from  the  mar- 
ketplace, no  question  about  that.  That 
is  what  the  1985  farm  bill  was  de- 
signed to  do. 

It  was  also  designed  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, and  in  the  case  of  the 
dairy  program,  one  that  will  occupy  a 
lot  of  time  when  we  get  to  the  floor.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  cost  has 
been  reduced  from  $2.2  billion  down  to 
$600  million  this  year,  and  it  is  our 
intent  to  keep  it  in  that  vicinity. 

Another  area,  I  would  just  briefly 
refer  to  the  area  of  pork,  and  why  we 
have  to  have  farm  programs,  for  those 
who  do  not  understand  why.  This  is  in 
the  area  of  pork,  not  a  subsidized 
product.  The  American  pork  industry 
pretty  well  lives  by  the  market,  but 
here  is  the  market  they  have  to  com- 
pete with,  t)ecause  we  are  interested  In 
selling  pork  to  Japan.  On  January  24 
of  this  month,  Denmark  just  an- 
nounced increases  in  their  restitutions, 
which  is  another  word  for  subsidies, 
on  loins,  butts,  tenderloins,  and  hams, 
from  6.2  United  States  cents  to  18 
cents. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  an 
American  pork  producer  to  be  here 
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working  in  a  competitive  market 
trying  to  sell  into  a  market  in  which 
our  competitors  are  able  to  take  gov- 
ernment funds  and  subsidize  18  cents  a 
pound  on  something  that  costs  us  43 
cents  a  pound  to  produce  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  just  this. 
As  we  look  at  the  state  of  agriculture, 
let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that 
America  is  blessed  with  a  food  produc- 
tion system  that  is  providing  the 
American  people  and  a  lot  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  most  abundant  quan- 
tity, the  best  quality,  the  safest  food 
supply,  despite  what  you  hear  a  few 
dissident  voices  talking  about,  no  one 
else  comes  close  to  providing  the  safe 
food  supply  that  we  do  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  as  evidenced  by  anybody 
who  is  doing  it  any  better.  No  one 
comes  within  IV^  percent  of  the  GNP 
to  what  America  is  able  to  do  with  our 
agricultural  policy  and  with  our  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  food. 

So  let  us  not  forget  that  as  we  begin 
the  debate  and  let  us  not  slip  into 
little  titles  that  get  you  a  lot  of  ink. 
comparing  Moscow  on  the  Mississippi. 
How  anyone  could  compare  American 
agricxiltuire  with  the  Soviet  system,  as 
we  watch  the  miracle  that  is  happen- 
ing in  Eastern  Europe  right  now  and 
the  collapse  of  communism,  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  major,  if  not  the 
only  reason  for  its  collapse,  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  communistic  system  to 
feed  its  people.  In  America,  we  have 
just  the  opposite.  We  have  the  ability 
to  feed  all  the  American  people  and  we 
have  the  tools  to  do  it.  If  there  is 
anyone  hungry  in  America,  it  is  be- 
cause the  distribution  system  is  not 
working,  and  we  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  are  going  to  be  just  as 
interested  in  seeing  that  distribution 
fixed  as  we  are  in  seeing  that  we  can 
look  back  5  years  from  now  and  say 
the  1990  farm  bill  has  not  been  per- 
fect. I  do  not  claim  the  1985  farm  bill 
is  perfect,  but  it  has  moved  us  in  the 
direction  that  we  need  to  go.  It  has 
moved  us  in  a  market-oriented  direc- 
tion and  it  is  now  reducing  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  that  is  something 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  enter 
into  our  very  difficult  budget  dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  figure  of  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  program  to  the  tax- 
payer. What  was  that  figure? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  For  this  fiscal 
year,  the  current  estimate  is  $600  mil- 
lion. For  the  5  years  of  the  program,  it 
is  a  total  of  $6  billion  for  the  5  years, 
not  $5  billion  a  year  as  someone  who 
derided  the  chairman  as  kind  of  saying 
that  we  do  not  always  have  our  facts 
together,  or  the  chairman  does  not, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
$600  million  this  year. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  some  fig- 
ures here.  For  example,  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador, in  the  past  4  years  we  have 
given  them  $1.8  billion.  That  would 
run  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program  now 
for  what— 4  years? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Three  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Three  years. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  say  that  from  a  financially 
fiscal  standpoint,  I  have  no  one,  I  say 
to  the  chairman,  no  one  coming  to  my 
office  today  talking  about  lowering 
the  price  of  dairy  products,  making  it 
more  competitive,  or  making  it  do  any- 
thing. 
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What  the  people  are  telling  me  now 
is  the  consumers  are  a  little  concerned 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
adequate  supplies,  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  concerned  about  the  price 
that  is  having  to  be  paid  in  the  market 
system.  That  is  a  welcome  difference 
from  what  it  was  4  years  ago  when  we 
were  debating  the  1985  farm  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "It  ain't  people's  igno- 
rance that  bothers  me  so  much  as  it  is  them 
knowing  so  much  that  ain't  so,  that's  the  prob- 
lem." 

Regrettably,  the  average  person  today 
knows  very  little  about  agriculture  *  *  *  how 
food  is  grown,  processed,  and  marketed. 
Many  have  probably  never  met  a  farmer  in 
person.  Unfortunately,  so  many  well-fed  and 
clothed  consumers  take  the  American  farmer 
and  the  food  and  fiber  he  produces  for  grant- 
ed, witfiout  realizing  that  we  in  America  have 
the  safest,  least  expensive,  best  quality,  and 
largest  food  supply  the  wortd  has  ever  known. 

Well,  in  real  life — outside  the  beltway— I  am 
a  farmer.  My  home  is  in  Ericksdahl,  TX;  the 
center  of  our  community  is  a  church;  and 
some  of  the  finest,  most  honest,  hard-working 
people  in  the  worid  live  arnJ  work  there. 

They,  like  me,  are  slowly  developing  a 
cranky  kind  of  feeling  toward  those  well- 
meaning,  but  misguided  p)eople,  who  insist  on 
sharing  their  ignorance  with  the  American 
public  surrounding  production  agriculture. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Food  Se- 
cunty  Act  of  1 985  has  not  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems confronting  food  and  agricultural  policy. 
However,  I  think  most  could  agree  that  it  has 
p)ointed  us  in  the  right  direction  and  noticeable 
improvements  have  been  achieved.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  1990  legislation  will  continue 
moving  agriculture  in  a  market-oriented  direc- 
tion which  the  1985  farm  bill  set  in  motion.  I 
like  to  compare  the  1 990  farm  bill  to  a  Rubik's 
Cube  The  front  side  says,  "1990  farm  bill"; 
on  the  t)ack  side  is  a  dollar  sign,  representing 
current  U.S.  budget  restraints;  on  one  diago- 
nal side,  we  have  the  environment;  on  the 
other,  we  have  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tarrffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  negotiations;  the  top 
of  the  cube  represents  the  consumer,  wtio 
has  the  final  say;  and  on  the  bottom,  we  have 
the  producer,  wtio  represents  the  foundation 
of  our  food  supply.  Once  this  thing  is  mixed 
up.  It's  very  difficult  to  get  it  all  lined  up 
again — each  distinct  side  in  its  proper  place — 


fitting    together    in    order   to   complete   the 
puzzle. 

The  challenge  to  the  Congress  is  to  fashion 
a  bill  which  addresses  our  traditional  farm 
policy  concerns,  in  addition  to  the  relatively 
new  emphasis  on  food  safety,  animal  welfare, 
water  quality,  and  other  environnrantal  issues. 
This  legislation  should  also  function  as  a 
viable,  workable  policy  within  the  current  trade 
negotiations,  while  fitting  within  current  budget 
constraints  These  are  complex  issues,  ttie 
resolution  of  which  will  be  neither  swift  nor 
simple. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  necessary 
changes  that  should  be  addressed  in  the 
1990  legislation  is  the  quest  of  restoring  flexi- 
bility in  our  agricultural  enterprises.  The  cur- 
rent rigidity  of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act 
does  not  allow  producers  enough  opportunity 
to  respond  to  market  signals. 

During  the  deliberations  surrournjing  the  up- 
coming 1990  bill,  environmental  concerns 
such  as  food  safety,  water  quality,  and  animal 
welfare,  will  t>e  addressed  in  some  fashion. 
We  must  ensure  that  decisions  will  be  t>ased 
on  scientific  facts  and  not  Hollywood  hype 
based  on  emotional  scare  tactics. 

Regarding  animal  welfare,  it  is  apparent  that 
cunrent  laws  are  not  discouragirig  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  meat  processors,  livestock  auc- 
tions, biomedical  researcfiers,  farmers,  and 
ranchers.  Criminal  terrorist  activities  will  con- 
tinue unless  ttie  full  power  of  the  legal  system 
is  used  to  stop  them. 

Certainly,  improvements  in  current  programs 
such  as  our  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs 
need  to  be  addressed. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  issues  can 
tie  addressed  with  fewer  Federal  dollars  to  uti- 
lize as  Congress  attempts  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  as  mandated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  challenge  in  1990  will  be  to 
strike  a  reasoned  balance  t}etween  competing 
interests  and  legitimate  goals. 

As  we  approach  this  1990  farm  bill,  instant 
experts  will  surface,  mostly  self-acclaimed, 
who  are  very  articulate  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
aggerating, or  in  some  cases  oversimplifying 
agricultural  policy.  They  will  lead  us  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  the  Government  and  con- 
sumers have  spent  $260  billion  on  farm  subsi- 
dies since  1980.  The  fact  is,  only  a  fraction  of 
that  amount  is  used  for  commodity  support 
prices.  The  larger  figure  that  is  so  often 
quoted  includes  funding  for  our  school  lunch 
program,  food  stamp  program,  our  Temporary 
Food  Assistance  program.  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Assistance  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  ChiWren;  it  includes  furxjing  for 
conservation,  tfie  Forest  Service,  foreign  as- 
sistarrce,  rural  development,  and  agricultural 
research,  to  name  a  few.  The  fact  is  that  Fed- 
eral price  supports  for  the  American  farmer 
make  up  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  agriculture  budget. 

Tfie  fact  is  that  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
compete  in  an  international  marketplace 
where  foreign  governments  are  in  partnership 
with  their  exporting  companies  and  exporting 
traders.  Under  our  Constitution,  U.S.  farmers 
cannot  operate  under  such  arrangements  to 
compete  overseas. 


When  given  a  chance  to  compete  with  other 
producing  nations  on  an  equal  basis,  U.S. 
farmers  can  hold  their  own  and  then  some. 
But  as  long  as  Federal  farm,  fiscal,  and  mone- 
tary policies  in  foreign  countries  tend  to  push 
up  the  prices  of  American  commodities,  and 
producers  elsewhere  are  allowed  to  get  away 
with  subsidizing  their  exports,  U.S.  agriculture 
will  invariably  suffer.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  our  Government  provide  some  form  of 
price  support  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  having  the  safest,  least  expen- 
sive, best  quality,  and  largest  food  supply 
found  anywhere  in  the  worid  or  in  history.  It  is 
not  that  way  by  accident. 

We  realize  that  even  though  American  farm- 
ers make  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
population,  our  food  production  system  re- 
mains a  major  force  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Its 
scope  and  importance  extends  far  beyond  the 
2  million  in  production  agriculture.  Broadly 
speaking,  atxjut  one  job  out  of  five  in  the 
United  States  is  somehow  farm/food-related. 
One  farmer  today  supplies  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  needs  cf  about  93  people 
here  and  abroad. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  our  present  oppor- 
tunities, we  can  ensure  that  Amencan  agricul- 
ture enters  the  21st  century  as  a  growth  in- 
dustry, capable  of  standing  on  its  own,  maxi- 
mizing the  output  of  our  gifted  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

The  challenge  facing  agriculture  today  is  the 
need  to  educate  Congress  and  the  consuming 
public  about  the  needs  and  realities  of 
modem  production  agriculture,  so  that  the  op- 
portunities and  the  challenges  can  be  met. 
The  time  is  now — the  challenge  is  ours. 

Our  success  will  mean  another  214  years  of 
unparalleled  accomplishments;  our  failure  will 
mean  having  to  explain  our  lackluster  efforts 
to  our  grandkids. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  the  chairman, 
for  yielding  and  thank  him  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  participate  with 
him  in  this  discussion  abdut  the  suc- 
cess, frankly,  of  the  1985  farm  bill  and 
what  it  has  presented  to  American  ag- 
riculture, what  it  has  meant  to  the 
American  consumer,  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  American  taxpayer,  as  a 
result,  what  it  has  meant  to  the  world- 
wide consumer  who  has  been  able  to 
benefit  from  the  surplus  of  bountiful 
food  we  produce  today. 

Let  me  follow  up  on  the  discussion 
the  two  gentlemen  had.  The  truth  is 
that  if  someone  would  take  the  foreign 
aid  bill  we  spend  in  this  country  that 
we  spend  on  an  annual  basis  and  split 
it  in  half  that  would  still  be  more 
money  than  we  spend  on  support  for 
all  American  food  and  agriculture.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
spend  half  of  what  we  do  on  foreign 
aid  to  guarantee  the  American  con- 
sumer adequate  food,  safe  food  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  adequate  supply. 


If  we  talk  about  the  success  of  the 

1985    farm    bill,    the    gentleman,    our 

chairman,  deserves  a  great,  great 
credit  for  enduring  the  difficulties  we 

faced  back  in  1985,  the  difficulties  on 
the  farm,  the  difficulties  here  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  budget,  with  the  cost  of 
the  programs,  with  the  controversy 
over  where  we  were  going  to  take  all 
of  that. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  statistics,  and  if  the  statistics  tell 
the  story,  then  let  us  focus  on  the  sta- 
tistics for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The 
fact  is  that  from  1985  until  1990,  we 
have  increased  consumption  of  milk  in 
this  country  by  7.4  billion  pounds  or 
7.4  percent.  Prom  1980  until  1989,  the 
entire  span  of  the  gentleman's  chair- 
manship, we  have  increased  consump- 
tion of  milk  by  19  billion  pounds  or  19 
percent.  At  the  same  time  we  have  in- 
creased that  consumiption  by  the 
American  consumer,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  American  consumer  in 
the  private,  free  market. 

The  fact  is  the  farmer  has  benefited 
because  the  price  based  on  the  MW 
series,  the  base  price  for  milk,  not  the 
support  price,  the  market  price  for 
milk  in  this  country  in  1985  was 
$11.50.  The  most  current  MW  is 
$14.93.  That  is  a  $3.43  increase,  and 
that  is  without  the  overorder  premi- 
ums that  many  farmers  have,  that  is 
without  the  differentials,  the  class  1 
premiums  and  all  of  those  things 
which  are  part  of  the  whole  market- 
ing-order system.  What  this  is  is  no 
farmer  in  the  country  is,  in  essence, 
getting  less  than  that  price  that  is  the 
base  price,  and  it  goes  up,  so  we  have 
increased  the  amount  of  income  for 
the  farmer.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
increased  consumption  for  the  con- 
sumer. At  the  same  time,  we  have  de- 
creased Government  purchases  and 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 

In  1985  the  Federal  Government 
purchased  15.2  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent  for  a  cost  of  $2.4  billion.  We 
have  reduced  that  four  times.  Today 
we  purchase  only  8  billion  pounds. 
The  cost  is  only  $670  million.  The  cost 
of  the  dairy  program  has  been  de- 
creased 400  percent  during  the  life  of 
the  1985  farm  bill. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  with  those 
charts  that  are  now  becoming  famous 
and  that  the  gentleman  began  this 
presentation  with,  the  fact  is  that  in 
1985  the  cost  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  2.6  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Today  it  is  1  percent 
or,  I  think  it  is  even  down  below  1  per- 
cent, so  clearly  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  clearly  America's  farmers 
have  more  than  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  whole  program  of  deficit 
reduction. 

The  fact  is,  however,  while  all  of  this 
is  happening  we  in  dairy  can  proudly 
tell  everyone  that  we  have  kept  the  in- 
crease for  the  consumer  price  of  milk 
way    behind    the    general    consumer 


index  in  this  country.  The  general  con- 
sumer index  was  19  percent  since  1985. 
For  the  dairy  price  of  milk  on  the 
market  or  the  store  shelf,  it  has  only 
been  13  percent.  Why  now  has  this 
happened?  It  has  happened  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  No.  1,  we  have  had  an  aggres- 
sive dairy  promotion  program  started 
in  our  1981  farm  bill,  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  in  the  1985  farm  bill, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  had  a 
market-oriented  dairy  bill  where  we 
have  sent  the  word  to  the  farmer,  we 
have  sent  the  word  to  the  processor, 
"do  not  produce  for  the  Government. 
Produce  for  the  market  at  home  and 
abroad."  As  a  result  of  that,  what  has 
happened,  we  have  not  only  increased 
consumption  here  by  that  7  billion 
pounds  since  1985,  equally  significant, 
in  1985  when  we  wrote  that  farm  bill, 
no  one  even  talked  about  dairying  in 
the  United  States  participating  in  the 
world  market.  Today  we  control  the 
world  market  for  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Today  we  are  selling  not  only  wheat  in 
a  long-term  agreement  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  sold  50,000  metric  tons 
of  butter  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
sold  butter  to  Prance,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  discussions  with  other 
countries  and  potentials  in  that  regard 
in  Mexico  and  others  to  be  classic  ex- 
amples. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  seen  in- 
creased management,  increased  effi- 
ciency on  the  farm,  increased  produc- 
tion per  cow. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  we  have  had  a  15-p>ercent  in- 
crease in  output  per  cow  as  the  farmer 
did  better  management,  better  feed- 
ing, better  breeding.  As  a  result,  he 
was  able  to  control  his  costs,  increase 
his  output,  make  dairy  much  more  of 
a  market-oriented  competitive  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  part  of  that,  the  dairy 
industry,  to  their  credit,  has  respond- 
ed by  developing  a  whole  wide  array  of 
new  dairy  products  for  the  American 
consumer. 

Just  last  night  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, I  found  another  one  of  those 
new  dairy  products  on  the  plane  that  I 
never  had  seen  before.  This  one  is  an 
almost  cholesterol-free  butter  spread 
that  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  so 
more  and  more  we  see  this  industry  re- 
sponding to  the  changing  diet,  re- 
sponding to  the  consumers'  needs.  Yes, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  challenges 
in  the  1990  farm  bill,  price  stability, 
preparing  America's  farmers  for  a 
world  market  for  dairy,  dealing  with 
high  technology,  et  cetera. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  we  written,  at  no  time 
have  we  begun  writing,  a  farm  bill 
with  the  dairy  industry  in  a  stronger 
economic  position  than  it  is  today. 
The  reason  for  that  is.  frankly,  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman,  and  the  committee's  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  market-oriented 
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futuristic  dairy  title  that  has  allowed 
us  over  this  5-year  period  to  solve  our 
problems  and  be  where  we  are  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hats  off.  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  chairman 
on  this  important  document. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  the  status  of  American 
agriculture  since  the  1985  Food  Security  Act, 
but  more  importantly  to  enlighten  those  view- 
ing this  afternoon  about  the  bnght  future  for 
U.S.  agnculture.  in  particular  the  US  dairy 
farmer. 

U.S.  dairy  farmers  are  receiving  record  high 
prices  for  their  milk,  while  consumers  are  still 
receiving  a  tMrgain  for  ttieir  dollar  The  Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin pnce  series,  which  is  the  guide 
for  determining  pnces  for  dairy  products,  is  at 
an  all-time  high  SI  4.93.  In  1985,  the  M-W 
averaged  less  than  $1 1 .50.  I  know  for  Wiscon- 
sin 34,000  dairy  farmers,  they  are  shanng  m 
record  high  income. 

One  of  trie  most  positive  aspects  of  our 
dairy  industry  and  dairy  program  is  the  contin- 
ued increase  in  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Since  1985,  commercial  disappearances 
of  dairy  products  has  increased  74  billion 
pounds,  up  7  4  percent.  Since  1980,  con- 
sumption has  increased  19  billion  pounds,  up 
19  percent. 

Critics  like  to  tiemoan  the  dairy  program  be- 
cause of  the  record  high  surpluses  and  Gov- 
ernment outlays  expenenced  m  the  mid- 
1980' s.  To  those  cntics,  let  me  say  those 
days  are  gone  and  will  hopefully  stay  behind 
us. 

Dairy  farmers  have  reduced  surpluses  from 
13.2  t)illion  pounds  in  1985,  costing  S2.41  bil- 
lion, to  8  billion  pounds,  costing  $670  million 
Of  the  current  Government  purchases,  all  of 
this  is  butter— no  surplus  cheese  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  has  been  purchased  for  well  over  a  year- 
and-a-half.  Increased  demand  has  t)een  par- 
bcularly  strong  in  cheese  and  lowfat  dairy 
products. 

This  tells  me.  and  tells  our  dairy  farmers, 
that  we  are  finally  nding  in  a  market-dnven 
market  and  they  need  to  adjust  production 
and  marketing  to  better  meet  consumers  de- 
marxJs.  We  have  lived  up  to  or>e  of  the  goals 
of  tfie  1985  farm  bill— to  reduce  Government 
costs  and  amount  of  purchases.  I  intend  on 
keeping  that  goal  in  the  1990  farm  bill 

In  addition  to  the  drastic  reduction  in  total 
costs,  the  dairy  pxogram's  share  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  outlays  has  fallen  by 
one-third.  For  this  we  should  thank  our  dairy 
farmers  for  their  contnbutions  to  reducing  agn- 
cultural  spending.  These  'eductions  have 
helped  cut  the  cost  of  agricultural  stabilization 
programs  from  2.68  percen'  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  over  1  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  spending  today. 

I  befieve  our  dairy  farmers  continue  to  give 
consumers  a  solid  buy  for  their  dollar  Im- 
proved farm  efficiency  has  allowed  dairy  farm- 
ers to  remain  in  business,  despite  higher  input 
costs.  While  it  cost  farmers  on  average  $1 1  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk  in  1985.  they  are 
now  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  for  just 
over  $12. 

Despite  current  pmce  hikes  in  dairy  pnces, 
the  price  consumers  pay  for  dairy  products 
have  risen  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  rest  of 
the  food  industry   Since  1985,  the  Consumer 


Pnce  Index  for  all  food  has  increased  19  per- 
cent, while  the  index  for  dairy  products  has  in- 
creased 13  percent 

And  retail  pnces  for  milk  have  remained 
steady  through  the  last  5  years,  with  a  modest 
increase  in  the  last  year  from  tight  supplies 
caused  by  2  years  of  drought. 

It's  very  easy  for  cntics  to  complain  about 
how  our  dairy  farmers  have  been  living  high 
off  the  consumer— that  is  |ust  not  true.  In 
1985.  farmers  received  45  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  In  1989,  farmers  only  received 
35  percent,  despite  their  continued  production 
efficiency 

The  domestic  market  growth  the  dairy  in- 
dustry has  expenenced  in  recent  years  can  be 
attnbuted  to  three  mam  factors: 

First,  an  effective  dairy  promotion  program, 
a  promotional  campaign  our  dairy  farmers 
support  and  pay  for  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion in  the  marketplace. 

Second,  relative  declines  in  retail  prices, 
which  have  led  dairy  products  to  become  one 
of  the  best  buys  for  Amencan  consumers 
among  all  competing  products; 

Third,  strong  growth  In  consumer's  dispos- 
able incomes  since  the  ending  of  the  severe 
recession  in  this  decade 

When  I  talk  about  the  gams  our  dairy  farm- 
ers and  the  dairy  industry  have  made  in  the 
last  5  years,  I  begin  to  beam  when  I  look  at 
the  new  position  we  have  on  the  world 
market  No  one  back  m  1985  dreamed  the 
U  S  dairy  industry  would  be  a  player  in  the 
world  dairy  market  But  over  the  last  2  years, 
our  year  have  tjeen  opened  to  a  whole  new 
market — the  world  market — for  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts 

At  one  point,  within  the  last  year,  the  United 
Slates  actually  controlled  the  world  market  for 
nonfat  dry  milk  And  since  1985,  the  United 
States  has  gained  considerable  ground  on  the 
world  cheese  market  I  remind  my  dairy  farm- 
ers and  the  industry  of  the  view  the  New  Zea- 
land Dairy  Board  has  on  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
industry: 

In  the  next  decade,  they  predict  the  United 
States  will  control  the  world  dairy  market,  not 
|ust  participate  m  certain  areas,  but  actually  be 
maior  exporters  Of  course,  this  takes  into  ac- 
count the  elimination  of  those  export  subsidies 
some  countries  like  to  throw  on  their  com- 
modities to  make  their  farmers  and  production 
practices  competitive.  Eliminate  those  barriers 
and  subsidies,  and  the  American  dairy  industry 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  anyone  for  the 
production,  manufactunng,  and  marketing  of 
our  dairy  products 

I'm  excited  atxjut  the  future  t)ecause  the 
dairy  industry  has  made  great  gains  in  the  last 
5  years.  I'm  excited  because  I  see  young,  new 
dairy  farmers  entering  the  field  with  the  man- 
agement knowledge  and  energy  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  comp)etitive  business. 

I'm  excited  t^ecause  I  see  the  established 
dairy  farmer  continue  to  adopt  new  forms  of 
production  technology  to  make  them  more  ef- 
ficient. I'm  excited  because  I  see  our  manu- 
factunng and  marketing  arena  tailoring  milk 
products  to  individual  consumer  demands  and 
health  requirements.  I'm  excited  because  I 
see  15  billion  more  people  our  farmers  will 
have  to  produce  for  in  the  next  1 0  years. 

We  in  the  dairy  industry  have  learned  some 
great  lessons  over  the  last  5  years.  Those  les- 


sons we  have  learned  have  placed  us  in  a 
better  position  to  produce  for  the  market  and 
not  for  the  Government.  To  provide  a  safe 
and  reliable  supply  of  products  to  consumers. 
To  learn  to  compete  in  a  worid  market. 

It  IS  with  this  great  enthusiasm  from  the 
growth  the  dairy  field  has  made  in  the  last  5 
years,  that  we  can  develop  policies  that  can 
ensure  our  dairy  farmers  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  consumers  with  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  products  in  the  dairy  case,  and  the 
world  with  the  best  supply  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, my  distinguished  colleague, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
in  the  effort  that  we  all  shared.  We 
always  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer], 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
ests, Family  Farms,  and  Energy  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  wish  to  join  with 
the  other  Members  who  have  spoken 
earlier  in  congratulating  the  chairman 
for  bringing  us  to  the  floor  at  this 
time  for  this  special  order.  I  also  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  showing  the 
leadership  not  only  that  he  showed  in 
1981  and  1985  but,  most  important, 
the  leadership  now  as  the  administra- 
tion and  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  delaying  in  providing  us  with  input 
as  to  what  should  be  in  the  1990  farm 
bill,  and  the  gentleman's  efforts  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  writing  in  the 
future  a  1990  farm  bill  for  the  future  4 
to  5  years,  and  that  agriculture,  as  a 
result,  will  benefit  and  will  benefit 
from  his  leadership  and  his  efforts  as 
agriculture  has  benefited  in  the  last 
several  years  from  those  same  efforts. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Forestry 
Subcommittee,  in  the  past  we  have  not 
had  a  title  within  the  farm  bill.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  good  chance  that  this 
year  we  will  develop  legislation  that 
we  would  like  to  include  in  the  1990 
farm  bill  for  our  forests. 

As  the  Members  know,  there  are 
more  efforts  every  day  on  such  things 
as  global  warming  and,  in  fact,  what 
have  our  national  forests,  what  have 
our  private  forests  and  our  State  for- 
ests as  an  impact  on  that  global  warm- 
ing, and  how  can  we  help  turn  it 
around  in  our  efforts. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  gentle- 
man has  shown  in  legislation  that  he 
has  discussed  in  this  regard  is  provid- 
ing more  trees,  and  for  each  tree  that 
is  out  there,  that  tree  absorbs  carbon 
monoxide,  and  it  emits  oxygen.  '■ 
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I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  able  in  the 
future  to  see  that  farmers  and  forestry 
are  able  to  provide  additional  revenues 
for  themselves,  that  we  can  come  up 
with  programs  that  will  help  our  farm- 
ers who  are  in  the  forestry  and  wood 


products  business  to  provide  for  better 
incomes,  and  also  to  provide  for  an 
impact  on  the  question  of  global 
warming. 

Again  I  too  wish  to  join  with  those 
in  congratulating  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza],  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  to 
assure  that  we  have  a  stronger  agricul- 
ture in  this  country,  and  that  our 
farmers  who  now,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said  earlier,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  reiterate  because  I  think  it 
is  important,  that  those  who  are  con- 
sumers in  this  country  realize  where 
they  are  getting,  as  said  earlier,  the 
milk.  They  must  realize  that  chocolate 
milk  does  not  come  from  a  carton  in 
the  grocery  store,  and  neither  does  the 
white  milk  nor  the  cottage  cheese  nor 
the  butter.  Nor  does  that  steak  that 
we  get  in  a  restaurant  just  come  from 
that  restaurant.  It  comes  from  those 
farmers  out  there. 

We  have  to  realize  that  only  about 
2V2  percent  of  the  population  of  this 
country  are  producing  all  of  this  great 
food,  these  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  meats  and  milk  and  other  prod- 
ucts, the  bread  that  we  eat,  the  cakes 
and  cookies  and  everything  else  that 
we  have  in  abundance  in  this  country, 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said 
earlier,  at  less  cost  than  any  place  else 
in  the  world. 

Less  amount  per  capita  income  is 
spent  on  food  in  this  country  than  any 
other  lAajce  in  the  world.  One  can  go 
to  any  other  country  and  the  percent- 
age of  per  capita  income  is  going  to  be 
in  some  places  up  to  35  percent  of 
yearly  income  going  for  food. 

In  this  country  we  have  gotten  it 
down  to  about  13  or  14  percent.  It  used 
to  be  19  and  20  percent.  That  is  what 
your  farmers  and  those  in  agriculture 
have  done  for  the  American  people. 

I  think  we  need  to  commend  those 
farmers  for  the  great  work  they  have 
done.  Yet  this  is  the  most  wholesome 
food,  the  greatest  variety  of  food. 

I  feel  that  the  small  amount  that 
taxpayers  have  to  pay,  maybe  1  or  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  budget,  is  a 
small  amount  to  pay  to  make  sure  that 
we  continue  to  have  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

The  $600  million  that  we  spend  on 
dairy  assures  that  our  children  in  the 
schools  every  day  can  have  some  milk. 
It  assures  that  every  time  they  have 
breakfast  they  can  have  some  milk. 
Whether  one  is  rich  or  poor,  at  lunch 
or  any  other  time,  it  ensures  that  we 
can  have  these  food  items,  that  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  nin  out. 

If  we  did  not  have  a  dairy  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  there  would 
be  days  when  one  would  not  be  able  to 
get  milk  on  that  shelf.  There  would  be 
days  that  maybe  the  price  of  milk 
would  go  up  to  $5  a  gallon.  Next  week 
one  might  not  find  it  there.  But  there 


is  not  a  day  today  that  one  cannot  go 
into  the  grocery  store  anywhere  in 
this  United  States  and  get  the  cut  of 
meat  that  one  wants  or  the  type  of 
milk  that  one  wants  or  the  vegetables 
or  bread  or  whatever  that  you  have. 
There  are  not  many  places  in  this 
world  that  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  on  a  job  well  done  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  the 
1990  farm  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer].  All  of 
us  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
as  he  leads  his  subcommittee  and  we 
deliberate  on  the  1990  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat,  Soy- 
beans, and  Feed  Grains. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  whole 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  for  calling 
this  special  order.  I  want  to  pay  him 
special  tribute  for  his  advocacy  of  agri- 
culture and  rural  issues  in  this  coun- 
try. No  Member  of  Congress  has  done 
more  to  alert  the  American  people, 
both  urban  and  rural  Americans, 
about  the  needs  and  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  folks  in  rural  America  than 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza].  His  charts  showing  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  agriculture 
as  compared  with  the  entire  budget,  in 
showing  what  a  small  percentage  of 
our  dollars  are  actually  spent  on  agri- 
cultural programs,  are  renowned  in  a 
variety  of  circles  in  this  country  as  he 
has  shown  how  little  we  invest  in  agri- 
culture compared  with  the  dividend  we 
receive  from  the  producers  of  food  and 
fiber. 

The  items  that  my  subcommittee 
has  jurisdiction  on,  wheat,  com,  other 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans,  are  among 
the  biggest  crops  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  value. 

When  we  entered  the  beginning  of 
this  5-year  farm  bill  we  had  tremen- 
dous problems  in  agriculture.  Some  of 
those  still  exist,  particularly  in  the 
high  plains  in  western  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  Problems  in  agricul- 
ture, of  course,  remain  in  many  parts 
of  this  country. 

We  lost  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
to  low  prices.  There  was  an  epidemic 
of  low  prices,  agricultural  foreclosures 
and  farm  dislocations  during  the  first 
4  or  5  years  of  this  decade. 

The  1985  farm  bill  was  not  perfect 
and  some  of  us  had  problems  with  it. 
In  fact,  I  even  voted  against  the  bill 
because  I  was  worried  what  it  might 
do  to  the  budgetary  problems  of  this 
country. 

Still  that  1985  farm  bill  did  provide  a 
safety  net  for  wheat  farmers  and  for 
com  farmers.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 


bill,  lots  of  additional  folks  would  have 
gone  under.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  a  safety  net.  It  provided  that  func- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  If  we  go  forward 
into  the  1990  farm  bill,  we  will  recog- 
nize that  we  need  to  continue  that 
safety  net.  We  need  to  resist  efforts  to 
dramatically  reduce  the  impact  of  that 
safety  net.  so  that  farmers,  particular- 
ly younger  farmers  getting  into  agri- 
culture for  the  first  time,  can  stay  in 
business  and  can  be  productive  con- 
tributors to  this  nation's  economic 
strength. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  will 
happen  because  I  sense  that  there  is  a 
bipartisan  feeling.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  this  body,  who  want  to 
see  American  agriculture  sustain  itself, 
who  are  not  willing  to  unilaterally 
disarm  to  our  competitors  overseas 
until  such  time  as  we  see  that  they  in 
fact  want  to  lay  down  some  of  their 
more  difficult  positions  in  trade. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  produce 
a  1985  farm  bill  that  does  not  reduce 
target  prices  and  that  in  fact  contin- 
ues this  safety  net  that  we  have  pro- 
duced for  so  long. 

In  addition  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
continue  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram which  has  done  so  much  to 
enable  our  producers  to  be  competitive 
in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  the  grains  and  soybeans. 

This  export  enhancement  program 
has  allowed  us  to  compete  with  the 
Europeans  in  providing  sales  of  these 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  third 
world  nations,  and  in  fact  to  countries 
all  over  the  world.  Without  that  pro- 
gram there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would 
have  not  made  a  lot  of  sales  that  we  in 
fact  did  make. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  we 
have  found  that  there  have  been  some 
problems  in  the  administration  of  that 
program,  particularly  during  the  last 
couple  years  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. It  is  my  hope  that  Secretary 
Yeutter  and  those  other  folks  who  are 
rvmning  the  department  now  have  rec- 
onciled themselves  to  some  changes 
which  are  necessary  to  restore  confi- 
dence that  that  program  is  working, 
that  there  are  no  preferential  deals  to 
perhaps  some  of  the  large  Internation- 
al grain  companies,  and  that  honesty 
prevails  in  the  operation  of  the  export 
enhancement  program. 

I  think  that  is  happening.  I  have 
confidence  now  that  under  Secretary 
Yeutter  and  some  of  the  folks  within 
the  administration  are  doing  their  best 
to  make  sure  that  that  program  Is  an 
effective  program. 

The  final  thing  I  would  talk  about  is 
not  specifically  inside  the  jurisdiction 
of  my  subcommittee.  It  relates,  howev- 
er, to  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  other  Feder- 
al program  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
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have  stavation  and  hunger  in  America. 
That  Pood  Stamp  Program  has  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  for  years  and  years. 
Reauthorization  of  that  program  will 
occur  within  the  existing  farm  bill. 

It  is  not  ironic,  it  is  actually  very 
natural  that  we  should  combine  pro- 
grams for  the  producers  of  food  along 
with  programs  for  the  hungriest  in 
America  in  the  same  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza],  and  our  former  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  now 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hatcher],  and  others,  we  will 
make  sure  that  that  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram serves  the  neediest  of  Americans 
in  this  period  when  a  lot  of  folks  go  to 
bed  every  night  without  having  a  full 
stomach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  during  the  last  5  years 
with  agriculture.  I  think  that  Mem- 
bers have  great  challenges  in  front  of 
us  to  make  sure  that  the  producers  of 
food  and  fit)er  remain  strong,  and  that 
our  nutrition  and  hunger  programs 
also  remain  adequately  authorized  and 
funded. 

I  feel  the  folks  of  this  country  can 
be  assured  that  we  will  in  fact  contin- 
ue to  do  our  best  to  serve  American  ag- 
riculture as  well  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 
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FURTHER  UPDATE  ON  1985 
FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickman]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
finish.  My  colleagues  from  Texas  want 
some  time  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  lot  of  chal- 
lenges in  this  farm  bill,  we  have  the 
environmental  challenge,  we  have  the 
export  challenge,  we  have  the  trade 
challenge  and  we  also  nave  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  sure  that  we  keep 
young  folks  in  rural  America.  We  have 
the  rural  development  challenge. 

All  of  those  challenges  will  not  be 
met  if  people  cannot  make  a  living 
fanning  and  ranching.  That  is  our  goal 
in  this  bill,  to  make  sure  that  we  pro- 
vide a  program  to  insure  that  people 
can  economically  survive  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber. 

My  hope  and  my  feeling  and  my  con- 
fidence is  that  that  in  fact  will 
happen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hdckaby]. 


Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  rise  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
for  bringing  up  the  subject  of  food 
stamps.  As  he  pointed  out.  it  has  been 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  will  be  incorporat- 
ed again  in  the  1990  farm  bill  as  exist- 
ing authority  expires. 

For  many  years  this  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  an  effort  that  virtually 
everyone  agrees  on,  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the 
case  again  this  year. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  that  also. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  and  I  have  sat  side 
by  side  now  going  into  our  14th  year 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  We 
have  seen  good  times  and  bad  times. 
So  while  today  things  are  much  better 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  in 
large  part  as  a  result  of  the  1985  farm 
bill,  it  behooves  us  to  do  what  we  can 
to  provide  the  Government  umbrella 
here  to  see  that  American  agriculture 
continues  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  real  wealth  of  America  is  what 
we  produce  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
factories.  It  certainly  behooves  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  give 
it  the  last  effort,  the  last  mile  to  see  if 
we  can  maximize  this  legislation  to 
maximize  the  benefit  to  the  American 
farmer.  I  thank  the  gentleman  once 
again. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  just  want  to  amplify  a  couple  of 
points  that  the  gentleman  has  made  in 
a  previous  special  order,  mainly  con- 
cerning the  profitability  side  of  the 
question. 

You  know,  when  you  look  at  what 
happened  to  American  agriculture  in 
the  1980s,  when  you  look  at  the  facts 
to  see  that  assets  and  liabilities  have 
changed  as  dramatically,  that  we  have 
actually  wrung  $200  billion  of  assets 
out  of  the  American  production  facto- 
ry on  the  farm  and  you  have  seen 
this— people  have  seen  this  played  out 
on  their  nightly  television  screens,  in 
which  they  have  seen  the  real  tears  as- 
sociated with  the  individual  farm  fam- 
ilies who  have  borrowed  more  than 
they  could  pay  back  and  that  the 
market  price  and  even  the  farm  pro- 
gram that  some  decried  as  costing  too 
much,  has  not  been  able  to  totally  sat- 
isfy, nor  should  it,  quite  frankly.  So 
when  you  look  today  and  at  1989,  the 
return  on  equity  of  the  American 
farm,  which  is  why  I  say  the  1985  act 
has  worked  but  it  has  got  to  work 
better  in  the  1990's  because  most  busi- 
nesses do  not  survive  indefinitely  with 
the  return  on  equity  of  less  than  8  per- 
cent year  in  and  year  out.  Most  busi- 
nesses that  I  see,  as  I  look  at  the  For- 


tune 500  and  others,  have  much  great- 
er return  on  equity  if  they  want  to 
continue  to  have  investors  making  in- 
vestments in  their  businesses. 

In  the  case  of  American  agriculture, 
the  facts,  now.  which  some  folks  de- 
cried the  facts,  and  they  have  got 
their  own— for  example,  one  recent 
writer  said  that  the  Congress  and  the 
farm  bill  add  $10  billion  to  the  cost  of 
food,  an  additional  $20  billion  a  year 
to  the  cost  of  the  farm  program.  That 
is  $30  billion,  which  I  have  to  assume 
that  if  we  did  not  do  that,  if  we  took 
this  writer's  opinion  and  eliminated  it, 
then  net  farm  income  would  go  down 
by  $30  billion  because  that  money 
went  directly  into  the  farmer's  pocket 
first. 

So  if  you  take  $30  billion  off  of  the 
net  income  last  year,  you  find  the 
return  on  equity,  which  would  be 
something  like  2  percent. 

Now,  any  business  man  or  woman 
out  there  listening  in  or  looking  at  or 
reading  this  debate  after  we  begin  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill,  will  under- 
stand that  is  nowhere  near  the  kind  of 
return  on  equity  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  in  order  to  sustain  this 
modern  economic  miracle  called  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  That  is  something 
that  we  have  to  work  on  and  that  we 
will  be  working  on  in  the  1990  farm 
bill. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to 
make  briefly,  which  was  touched  on,  is 
in  the  area  of  food  safety.  The  envi- 
ronmental title  of  this  year's  farm  bill 
is  going  to  be  very,  very  strong.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  done  separately 
early  on.  The  chairman  has  a  very 
good  game  plan  of  moving  ahead  and 
moving  quickly.  It  is  something  that  I 
certainly  agree  with  him  on,  that  we 
move  quickly  and  that  we  deal  with 
environmental  concerns,  deal  with 
them  very  forcefully  and  very  positive- 
ly, because  the  first  casualty  in  an  en- 
vironmental problem  on  the  farm  is 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  Why  people 
do  not  realize  that,  why  they  do  not 
realize  that  this  new  term  called  LISA, 
which  stands  for  "low-input  sustain- 
able agriculture,"  something  farmers 
have  been  practicing  for  the  last  10 
years;  and  the  only  survivors  have 
been  practicing  that  because  you  do 
not  put  any  more  input  into  your  pro- 
duction than  you  are  going  to  get 
return  from  it.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
economic  sense. 

But  the  basic  point  I  want  to  make 
here,  and  we  want  to  say  it  over  and 
over  now  because  there  are  a  few  dissi- 
dent voices  out  there  who  manage  to 
make  the  evening  news  or  manage  to 
get  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  or 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  which  they 
say  unequivocally  that  we  have  the 
most  dangerous  food  supply  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out. 
Somehow,  some  way.  our  challenge  on 
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the  House  committee  this  year  is  very 
forcefully  and  very  strongly  to  write 
an  enviroimiental  title  that  will  help 
the  American  people  understand  that 
scientifically  based  we  do  have  the 
safest  food  supply  the  world  has  ever 
known  suid  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
making  it  even  safer. 

Modem  technology  is  just  mind-bog- 
gling to  me.  The  machines  that  we 
have  today  that  can  test  the  food  that 
we  eat  before  we  eat  it  are  telling  us 
that  there  are  things  in  it  that  we  did 
not  know  were  there  yesterday,  most 
of  which  occur  naturally,  that  are 
God-made,  a  few  of  which  are  man- 
made. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  terrific  trade- 
off that  we  have  to  look  at.  Certainly 
we  want  nothing  in  our  food  supply 
that  is  unsafe.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  utilize  a  little  common  sense  in 
this  debate  also. 

I  guess  our  urging  is  going  to  be  that 
we  use  the  best  scientific  minds  to  im- 
prove on  this  food  safety  system  that 
we  have,  which  is  the  best.  Those  who 
challenge  it  very  seldom  have  any 
facts  on  their  side.  It  is  always  incum- 
bent on  the  agricultural  scientific  com- 
munity to  in  fact  prove  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

We  are  going  to  do  that,  but  some- 
how, some  way  we  have  got  to  get  a 
little  better  understanding.  That  is 
going  to  be  another  one  of  our  tasks  in 
writing  this  farm  bill. 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
in  the  area  of  animal  welfare.  Show 
me  a  farmer  or  a  rancher  that  abuses 
animals,  and  I  will  show  you  a  broke 
farmer.  Unfortunately,  every  once  in  a 
while  I  can  show  you  a  broke  farmer.  I 
can  show  you  one  which  has  abused 
their  animals. 

Elvery  once  in  a  while  we  get  an  indi- 
vidual, we  had  one  recently  in  Olney, 
TX,  not  too  long  ago  who  locked  up 
horses  in  the  bam,  did  not  feed  them 
for  a  month.  Their  neighbors  almost 
took  care  of  that  problem  with  a  rope 
and  a  tree 

The  bottom  line,  though,  is  that 
modem  animal  agriculture  does  treat 
its  animals  in  a  humane  way.  or  you 
lose  money. 

Now  we  will  have  differences  of 
opinion,  and  there  are  well-meaning 
folks  out  there  in  the  real  world  out- 
side the  beltway  who  believe  that 
animal  agriculture  should  be  exter- 
minated, that  there  is  no  room  what- 
soever for  beef  production,  for  poultry 
production,  for  fish  production,  for 
anything  alive  to  be  eaten  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  they  believe  that  sincerely. 
There  are  a  few  that  do  that.  I  respect 
their  beliefs  on  that. 

But  I  also  believe  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  do 
believe  that  a  good  steak  every  now 
and  then  and  some  good  chicken  and 
some  good  lamb  and  some  good  pork 
and  a  good  piece  of  fish  eyery  now  and 
then  is  good  for  a  balanced  diet.  We 


have  to  caution  a  lot  of  folks,  though, 
in  the  area  of  animal  welfare,  we  now 
have  a  group  of  folks  who  t)elieve  that 
that  is  not  what  America  needs  to  be 
having. 

D  1540 

They  are  also  attacking  in  the  re- 
search area. 

They  are  taking  a  good,  hard  look  at 
the  utilization  of  animals  in  research. 
We  will  have  a  real  political  battle.  I 
hope  it  will  be  fought  right  here  in 
this  body.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fought 
by  innuendo  and  fear  and  by  some  of 
the  terroristic  attacks  that  are  occur- 
ring, of  some  of  our  best  scientists  in 
this  country  today,  in  which  individual 
careers  are  being  ruined  because  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  different  agenda, 
and  are  afraid  to  come  here  to  this 
body  and  to  debate,  and  are  using 
some  other  tactics  that  really  and 
truly  are  about  as  un-American  as 
they  can  be. 

I  bring  this  up  at  this  time  because 
in  writing  the  farm  bill,  since  animal 
welfare  comes  under  my  subcommit- 
tee, we  are  going  to  he  taking  a  good, 
hard  look,  listening  to  every  individual 
viewpoint,  and  putting  together  the 
part  of  the  environmental  title  that 
will  continue  to  help  the  animal  agri- 
culture be  able  to  provide  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  what  we  are  able  to  do 
today:  A  good,  safe,  wholesome  food 
supply. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  got 
very  hungry  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man speaking.  We  may  have  to  end 
the  special  order  so  I  can  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  about  using 
good  sense  in  the  whole  food  safety 
issue,  and  doing  so,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  quality  of  people's  food. 
It  can  be  done,  and  still  use  good 
common  sense  as  well,  if  the  underly- 
ing issue  is  good  common  sense.  I 
think  if  we  follow  that  line  of  reason- 
ing we  will  be  OK. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  for  holding 
this  special  order  to  really  go  over  the 
positive  effects  of  the  1985  Farm  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  no  farm  bill  that  has 
passed  is  going  to  be  popular  to  the 
extent  that  everyone  thinks  it  is  the 
best  bill  possible.  I  think  this  is  a 
needed  exercise,  more  especially  with 
some  of  the  articles  that  have  been 
written  in  the  local  press  here  in  the 
Washington  area. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  consumer 
in  the  United  States  today  pays  per- 
haps 13  or  14  cents  out  of  their  dispos- 
able income  dollar  to  the  food  and 
fiber  they  need,  the  market  basket  of 
food.  That  really  frees  up  85  cents  out 


of  that  disposable  income  dollar  to  pay 
for  other  things.  If  the  consumer  ever 
really  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  pro- 
duction, I  can  assure  Members  we 
would  hear  screams  of  anguish  from 
some  of  our  urban  coUeagues. 

I  wanted  to  touch  on  the  food  safety 
issue.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  spoken  of  this  before  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  Kansas,  and  in 
the  subconunittees  upon  which  we 
serve.  We  have  a  whole  generation  of 
folks  out  there  who  are  more  con- 
cerned, or  a  least  equally  concerned 
over  the  problem  of  food  safety  as  op- 
posed to  price  and  convenience.  I  want 
to  point  up  what  a  real  step  forward 
the  biU  on  food  safety  that  we  have  in- 
troduced in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  what  that  bill  really  means. 
We  have  a  food  safety  bill.  It  will 
speed  up  the  process  by  which  the 
EPA  gets  the  "bad  actors"  out  of  the 
marketplace.  I  am  talking  about  the 
pesticides,  insecticides,  fungicides,  ro- 
denticides. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman, 
Eind  I  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan],  as  well  as 
other  members  on  the  committee;  43 
of  the  44  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  sponsored 
what  I  think  is  a  very  comprehensive 
food  safety  reform  package.  It  indi- 
cates to  Members  that  production  ag- 
riculture, more  specifically  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman,  is  step- 
ping up  to  the  various  envirorunental 
issues  that  we  will  face.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. After  all,  it  is  our  water, 
our  land,  our  families,  our  wherewith- 
al, and  I  think  we  will  do  a  good  job. 

The  1985  act  is  not  perfect  by  any 
means.  We  need  some  shop  mechanics 
work  in  regard  to  that.  I  have  just 
been  receiving  calls  from  the  press 
asking  what  I  think  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget,  the  additional  cut  of 
$1.7  billion.  Let  me  just  say  that  all 
through  this  I  have  served  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  the  Budget  Task  Force,  and  in  each 
and  every  case  we  have  done  our  job. 
We  will  continue  to  do  our  job  tn  re- 
gards to  budget  exposure. 

Therefore,  let  Members  do  the  shop 
mechanics  work  we  need  to  do  on  the 
1985  farm  bill.  We  will  achieve  some 
flexibility  in  regards  to  the  acreage- 
based  situation  so  that  the  individual 
farmer  stockman  will  make  the  plan- 
ning decisions  as  opposed  to  the 
USDA,  or  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  There  are  other 
provisions  as  well,  but  this  current  bill 
is  working  well. 

We  avoided  a  national  tragedy,  and 
yes,  it  was  costly  to  some  extent.  I  un- 
derstand that.  However,  we  avoided  a 
national  tragedy,  and  a  return  to  the 
Depression  years  when  we  went 
through  these  very  tough  times  in  this 
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past  decade.  Part  of  that,  obviously,  is 
due  to  the  1985  act.  Therefore.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  leadership 
in  this  regard.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  full  House  to  give  Mem- 
bers their  undivided  attention  as  we  go 
through  the  various  sections  of  the 
1990  Farm  Act. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
and  my  friends  for  obtaining  this  hour 
for  this  discussion. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

I  would  make  a  couple  of  conmients 
before  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  his  final  remarks. 

Most  Members  who  have  been  down 
here  talking  about  this  bill,  come  from 
rural  or  smalltown  areas.  Most  Mem- 
bers do  not  come  from  the  urban  areas 
of  America.  That  is  because  most 
people  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture come  from  areas  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  production  of  food  and 
fiber  and  livestock,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  urban  areas  of  America  are 
not  the  heartland  of  that  kind  of  pro- 
duction. 

However,  this  is  really  more  than 
just  a  farm  bill  that  we  have  been  op- 
erating under  and  that  we  will  t)e  writ- 
ing for  the  next  5  years.  This  is  the 
bill  that  provides  the  food  security  for 
America.  If  there  is  anything  that 
maintains  this  country  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic leader,  it  is  the  ability  to  sus- 
tain that  security  of  production  of 
food.  This  Nation  has  never  had  to  go 
to  war  to  secure  a  food  supply.  We  are 
not  like  the  folks  in  the  Pacific  Rim  or 
in  Central  Europe  or  Eastern  Europe 
or  in  Africa  and  South  America  where 
much  of  their  unrest  is  because  they 
do  not  have  an  adequate  food  supply. 
We  have  that  in  this  country.  To  a 
large  extent  it  is  because  God  has 
blessed  this  land  in  a  perfect  geo- 
graphical and  demographic  location  so 
we  can  produce  about  anything  we 
want  to,  and  also  because  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  commonsense  job 
of  administering  the  soil,  both  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  Government, 
over  the  last  50  years.  Therefore, 
really  we  will  be  writing  a  food  bill,  a 
bill  to  sustain  food  security  of  Amer- 
ica. 

All  240  million  Americans,  whether 
we  live  in  New  York  City  or  Chicago 
or  Los  Angeles  or  Wichita  or  Laredo  or 
Miami  or  the  middle  of  a  farm  commu- 
nity in  Montana  or  Nebraska  or  Colo- 
rado, the  point  is  that  a  farm  bill  is 
more  than  just  a  bill  to  do  with  farms. 
It  is  a  bill  to  help  production  of  food 
so  that  America  remains  strong.  All 
Americans  want  abundant  food.  They 
want  safe  food.  They  want  high  qual- 
ity food.  They  want  a  food  at  reasona- 
ble cost.  We  provide  that  in  this  coun- 
try. All  Americans  want  an  environ- 
mentally sensitive  agriculture,  all 
Americans,  both  in  the  city  and  rural 


area.  We  will  try  to  do  this  in  this  par- 
ticular farm  bill. 

We  want  a  farm  bill  that  has  an  ad- 
ministration of  programs  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time,  free 
from  poor  or  sloppy  administration. 
Sometimes  we  have  not  been  perfect 
in  those  areas.  Sometimes  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  farm  bills  has  not 
been  as  good  and  careful  as  it  should 
have  been.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
overly  bureaucratic  way  of  doing 
things.  We  will  try  to  deal  with  that  in 
this  particular  farm  bill  as  well,  be- 
cause we  know  that  that  is  fair,  not 
only  to  the  farmers  that  have  to  deal 
day-to-day  with  the  implementation, 
but  also  to  all  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try who  want  to  make  sure  that  their 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  fairly,  hon- 
estly, and  demanding  that  farm  bill 
payments  are  treated  the  same  way  as 
housing  payments,  or  defense  pay- 
ments, and  that  is  fairly  and  honestly. 

I  think  that  we  will  provide  these  as- 
surances in  this  year's  farm  bill,  and  in 
doing  that,  not  only  continue  to  pro- 
vide America  with  what  we  need  in 
terms  of  the  future  of  safe  and  abun- 
dant food  supply,  but  also  provide  the 
jissurance  of  our  colleagues  from 
urban  and  rural  areas,  south,  east, 
west,  liberal,  conservative,  that  we  do, 
in  fact,  have  a  sensible  farm  policy, 
one  that  they  can  support  as  well. 

Finally.  I  mention  two  quick  things. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  budget  issues. 
There  is  no  question  we  are  under  the 
gun  on  the  budget.  The  administration 
has  come  in  with  a  budget  proposal 
that  cuts  farm  programs  anywhere  be- 
tween a  billion  and  a  half  and  2  billion 
dollars.  We  will  do  our  best  to  cope 
with  that.  However,  as  one  Member 
from  the  wheat-producing  area  of 
Kansas,  I  want  my  folks  to  know  that 
my  first  priority  in  writing  this  farm 
bill  is  not  with  what  the  budget  says, 
but  what  is  best  for  the  producers  of 
food  and  fiber.  Then  we  will  take  that 
and  try  to  make  that  consistent  with 
what  is  feasible  within  our  budget, 
rather  than  what  I  think  sometimes 
too  many  administrations  want  to  do, 
which  is  just  to  absolutely  put  farm 
policy  within  the  straitjacket  of  the 
budget,  without  first  determining 
what  is  best  for  agriculture. 

A  final  subpoint  I  would  make  has  to 
do  with  the  issue  of  soybeans. 

□  1550 

Soybeans  are  the  second  largest  cash 
crop  in  this  country  next  to  com.  Soy- 
beans have  not  operated  within  the 
confines  of  the  farm  program  as  com 
has  and  as  the  other  feed  grains, 
cotton,  rice,  and  some  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  program  have.  It  may  be 
that  now  is  the  time  to  put  soybeans 
into  the  program  in  some  capacity  so 
farmers  can  make  intelligent  decisions 
about  whether  to  produce  soybeans  or 
com  or  wheat  or  cotton  or  rice  and 
giving  those  crops  similar  treatment 


rather  than  doing  what  we  do  now.  as 
we  kind  of  shunt  soybeans  outside  the 
program.  That  makes  intelligent  plan- 
ning decisions  very  difficult  indeed. 

So  I  hope  that  folks  who  are  inter- 
ested in  an  abundant  production  of 
soybeans  will  help  us  as  we  write  this 
part  of  the  farm  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  what  time  I 
have  left,  let  me  yield  now  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Just  briefly,  to  conclude  this  presen- 
tation by  our  colleagues  today,  let  me 
remind  the  Members  of  where  we 
came  from  since  the  mid-1980's.  At 
that  time  we  were  losing  our  export 
markets,  grain  and  dairy  surpluses 
were  mounting,  taxpayers'  costs  were 
growing,  prices  for  farmland  had  col- 
lapsed and  farm  debt  was  forcing 
thousands  out  of  farming. 

The  1985  farm  bill  laid  the  ground- 
work for  improvement.  There  are  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  impact  on  how  ag- 
riculture survives,  but  farm  legislation 
is  a  major  factor.  We  are  now  more 
competitive  in  pricing  for  export  mar- 
kets, we  are  more  aggressive  in  export 
programs,  we  have  better  management 
and  supply  controls,  and  we  provide 
income  protection  to  farmers. 

Legislation  is  the  art  of  the  possible, 
and  the  1985  act  was  what  was  possi- 
ble at  that  date,  at  that  hour  and  that 
minute. 

I  might  just  compare  this  to  what 
happened  Sunday  when  everyone 
watched  the  Super  Bowl.  Each  coach 
came  with  a  game  plan.  Well,  one 
coach's  game  plan  worked  and  the 
other  one's  did  not.  The  fact  is, 
though,  that  they  update  their  game 
plans  up  to  the  very  minute.  They  use 
computers,  and  they  scout  the  other 
teams  and  watch  films.  They  do  a  lot 
of  preparation. 

A  farm  bill  is  a  game  plan  for  5 
years,  and  it  is  done  without  a  crystal 
ball.  We  gaze  into  the  future  and  feel 
the  sensitivity  of  what  we  need.  So 
now  we  find  that  taxpayers'  costs  are 
down.  We  had  a  record  high  of  $26  bil- 
lion in  1986.  and  CBO  projects  for 
fiscal  1990  $7.6  billion. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  payments  to 
farmers,  I  have  this  very  interesting 
statistic.  Some  who  have  inadequate 
information  have  criticized  the  pay- 
ments in  1987  to  farmers  under  the 
farm  support  programs.  But  they  aver- 
aged then  $18,000  per  farmer,  and  now 
they  are  down  to  $14,000  per  farmer, 
even  though  we  have  a  total  limitation 
payment  of  $50,000.  This  is  the  aver- 
age. 

The  export  value  has  rebounded.  It 
was  only  $26  billion  in  1985.  We 
bounced  back  to  $40  billion  in  1989. 

Our  share  of  the  world  market  is  up. 
In  1985-86,  on  wheat  we  had  26  per- 


cent, and  coarse  grains  39  percent,  rice 
15  percent,  and  on  cotton  10  percent 
of  the  total  markets. 

In  1988-89,  rice  has  21  percent, 
coarse  grains  is  up  to  52  percent,  and 
wheat  is  up  to  37  percent. 

Our  commodity  stocks  are  at  man- 
ageable levels.  Income  protection  and 
strong  prices  have  helped  reduce  farm 
debt.  The  net  cash  income  of  farmers 
is  up.  It  was  $46.7  billion  in  1985  and 
$53  bUlion  in  1989. 

Net  farm  income  set  records  in  1989. 
That  is  production  production  value 
plus  Government  payments,  and  then 
including  all  crops.  It  was  $32.4  billion 
in  1985  and  $48  billion  in  1989.  which 
is  a  record. 

Farm  foreclosures  are  down.  Only 
three  agricultural  banks  failed  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1989.  This  is  the 
lowest  quarterly  figure  we  had  in  5 
years. 

The  best  estimate  is  that  between 
200.000  and  300.000  farmers  left  farm- 
ing for  financial  reasons  between  1980 
and  1988.  The  farm  exit  rate  was  5  to  6 
percent  per  year  in  the  mid-1980's.  and 
now  it  is  between  3  and  4  percent.  This 
we  have  done  with  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  So  we  expect  a 
stronger  farming  economy  in  1990. 

Now,  the  budget  has  been  mentioned 
before.  I  think  it  is  unfair  that  when 
we  are  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
budget,  the  President's  proposed 
budget  imposes  18  percent  of  the  cuts 
on  us.  I  think  that  is  unfair. 

We  have  spoken  about  international 
trade  and  the  environment.  Agricul- 
ture faces  major  challenges,  soil  ero- 
sion, loss  of  wetlands,  pesticides,  live- 
stock waste  runoff,  and  ground  water 
contamination.  We  have  addressed 
those  issues,  but  no  one  gives  us  credit 
for  it.  We  have  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program.  Swampbuster.  Sod- 
buster,  and  the  Conservation  Compli- 
ance. At  the  hearing  in  Fayetteville. 
NC.  yesterday  I  mentioned  this  as  a 
major  accomplishment.  Everyone  says 
that  the  farmers  are  polluting  the 
ground  water.  But  every  time  they 
build  a  complex  in  the  suburb  of  a 
city,  a  shopping  center,  and  they  build 
acres  and  acres  of  parking  lots,  that 
helps  to  pollute  the  ground  water. 

I  am  not  pointing  the  finger  at  in- 
dustrial complexes,  but  it  is  true  that 
every  industrial  complex  and  every 
nonfarming  building  development 
takes  space  from  the  land,  forces 
water  to  run  off  somewhere,  and  like- 
wise causes  the  pollution  that  we  must 
address. 

The  farmers'  livelihood  depends  on 
the  environment.  This  is  something 
that  few  people  understand.  The 
farmer  is  out  of  business  if  he  does  not 
have  good  soil,  good  water,  and  clean 
air.  So  he  is  the  one  who  has  a  number 
one  interest  in  the  environment,  be- 
cause he  is  out  of  business  otherwise. 

The  public  wants  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment and  safer  foods.  Well,  that  is  the 


farmer's  business.  The  farmer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  consumer.  He  does  not 
press  his  product  on  the  consumer.  If 
the  consumer  does  not  buy  his  prod- 
uct, he  is  out  of  business.  So  the  con- 
sumer basically  sets  the  groimd  rules 
for  what  the  farmer  produces. 

The  price  of  transportation  tells  us 
how  much  we  are  going  to  pay  for  an 
airplane  ticket,  for  a  bus  ticket,  or  for 
a  train  ride.  Those  who  sell  automo- 
biles tell  us  how  much  the  automobile 
is  going  to  cost.  Those  who  sell  refrig- 
erators tell  us  the  cost  of  that  item. 
We  go  to  the  dry  goods  store,  and  they 
tell  us  the  price.  Elverywhere  we  go, 
they  tell  us  what  the  price  is  of  that 
item.  But  the  farmer  has  to  sit  at 
home  and  see  what  the  market  is 
going  to  pay,  what  the  farmers' 
market  in  his  local  area  is  going  to 
pay.  He  does  not  know,  unless  he  has 
contracted,  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
that  commodity. 

Yet  we  have  the  best  farmers  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  the  best  fed  people 
in  the  world.  That  is  not  to  say  there 
is  not  hunger  in  America,  but  it  has 
never  been  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  It 
means  that  something  went  wrong— 
they  did  not  have  a  job,  there  has 
been  a  disaster,  or  they  are  the  home- 
less. There  are  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  not  to  have  daily  suste- 
nance. But  it  has  never  been  the  fault 
of  the  farmer.  Something  else  went 
wrong.  We  are  going  to  continue  to 
work  on  that. 

I  must  mention  that  we  did  not  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  agricultural  re- 
search, which  is  so  important.  Actually 
it  begins  with  research,  and  then  it 
goes  to  development,  then  to  exten- 
sion, and  then  it  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  finally  to  the  consumer. 

I  might  point  out  that  over  the  past 
20  years  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  yields  one  of  30  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  and  now  he  has 
almost  140  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is 
the  same  farmer  and  the  same  farm- 
land. With  the  tools  we  have  given 
him,  the  research,  the  hybrids,  the 
pesticides,  and  the  fungicides,  the 
farmer  has  been  able  to  do  this.  This 
has  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  benefit  of  the  world.  We 
will  continue  doing  this.  We  have  the 
safest  food  in  the  world  bar  none,  and 
we  will  continue  seeing  that  we  have 
the  safest  food. 

D  1600 

Finally  let  me  talk  about  the  chal- 
lenge for  the  rest  of  the  1990's  and 
into  the  21st  century.  The  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund  predicts  world 
population  will  likely  double  over  the 
next  35  years;  5.2  billion  in  1989,  10 
billion  by  2025.  The  world  is  going  to 
look  to  us  because  we  have  the  fertile 
soils  and  climate,  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity, we  have  the  technology,  and  we 
have  the  desire  to  produce.  This  is 
what  is  so  very  important. 


Finally  let  me  say  just  one  more 
thing.  Who  is  the  farmer?  What  is  he 
all  about?  Why  do  we  want  to  give  him 
a  helping  hand?  For  everything  that 
he  does,  Mr  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, the  main  thing  is:  Who  is  a 
farmer? 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  saying  in  my 
area  of  Texas:  "If  you  go  on  the  land, 
and  you  don't  feel  the  vibrations, 
forget  it.  It's  not  going  to  grow  for 
you.  You're  not  a  farmer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  this  is  what  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  know.  The  farmer  is  not 
someone  out  there  wanting  money 
from  the  Government.  He  is  not  some- 
one out  there  wanting  to  be  a  sensa- 
tion or  a  hero.  He  is  just  someone  out 
there  that  God  gave  that  inherent 
feeling,  that  vibration,  so  when  he 
step^^  upon  the  land  to  make  things 
grow,  they  feed  all  of  God's  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  a  farmer  is 
all  about,  and  that  is  what  this  discus- 
sion today  is  all  about. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza]  for  having  this  discussion 
today.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  as  we 
think  about  the  reasons  why  we  are 
here  and  what  we  intend  to  do  to 
make  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
strong  in  the  next  decade  and  make 
the  consumers  of  food  and  fiber  strong 
in  the  next  decade  and  realize  that  the 
two  have  to  work  together  in  order  to 
continue  to  have  a  strong  agriculture 
in  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  the  chairman,  for 
raising  this  special  order. 


INVESTIGATION  FINDS  CONTRAS 
KILLED  NUNS  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kleczka]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  congressional  colleagues  a 
just-released  report  of  the  independent  inves- 
tigation of  the  New  Years  Day  killing  of  two 
nuns  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Human  Rights  Group  Amencas  Watch 
Committee  conducted  this  intensive  inquiry  at 
my  request  and  that  of  the  House  Democratk: 
leadership  and  four  other  Wisconsin  Members 
of  Cor>gress. 

In  brief,  the  investigation  found  ttiat  "Con- 
tras  engaged  in  this  indiscriminate  attack  on  a 
civilian  vehk:le  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  nuns  and  the  serious  wounding  of  a  nun 
and  a  bishop." 

I  hope  Members  will  read  this  thorough  ac- 
counbrig  of  the  New  Year's  Day  murders  and 
tfwn  worV  toward  preventing  a  similar  tragedy 
from  recurring  in  the  future. 


UM 
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The  Nkw  Yeak's  Day  Killings  of  the  Nuns 
ii«  NiCAJtAcnA:  A  Report  on  an  Investiga- 
tion 
(By  the  Americas  Watch  Committee) 

THE  AMERICAS  WATCH  COMIIITTEE 

The  Americas  Watch  Committee  was  es- 
tablished in  1981  to  monitor  and  promote 
observance  of  free  expression  and  other 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  in 
Central  America.  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  Chairman  of  Americas 
Watch  is  Adrian  W.  DeWind;  Vice  Chair 
men.  Peter  Bell  and  Stephen  Kass:  Execu- 
tive Director.  Juan  E.  Mendez;  Research  Di- 
rector. Anne  Manuel:  Counsel.  Jemera 
Rone;  Santiago  Representative.  Cynthia 
Brown:  Research  Associate.  Mary  Jane 
Camejo;  International  Human  Rights 
Intern.  J.  Eugenio  Ahumada:  Associates. 
Beryl  Jacobs  and  Clifford  C.  Rohde. 

Americas  Watch  is  ore  of  the  five  Watch 
Committees  comprising  Human  Rights 
Watch. 
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I.  SUMMARY 

On  January  1,  1990  at  6:30  p.m.  a  white 
Toyota  pickup  carrying  three  Catholic  nuns 
and  a  bishop  was  ambushed  at  Ojo  de  Agua 
on  the  highway  between  Siuna  and  Rosita 
in  central  Nicaragua,  killing  two  of  the  nuns 
and  seriously  injuring  the  other  two  passen- 
gers. 

Between  January  10  and  14,  1990.  Ameri- 
cas Watch  investigated  the  killings  at  the 
scene  of  the  ambush  and  spoke  to  residents, 
local  authorities,  and  witnesses  to  the  crime. 
The  two  young  men.  Jaime  ArAuz  LOpez.  20. 
tmd  Ronal  Dolores  Mairena  Sobalbarro.  16. 
residents  of  Ojo  de  Agua  who  saw  the  con- 
tras  at  the  ambush  site  at  the  time  of  the 
ambush  were  Interviewed  extensively. 

It  is  our  conclusion,  based  on  this  investi- 
gation, that  those  responsible  were  a  unit  of 
the  rebel  Resistencia  NicaragUense,  or  con- 
tras,'  firing  indiscriminately  at  the  vehicle 
without  warning  to  .stop  but  also  without 
knowledge  that  the  vehicle  belonged  to  the 
church. 

II.  BACKGROnNO 

A.  Out  investigation 

We  interviewed  the  two  direct  witnesses 
for  several  hours,  first  when  they  knew  we 
were  preparing  to  visit  the  site  of  the 
ambush,  and  then  upon  returning  from  the 
site.  We  find  them  credible  witnesses.  Their 
story  is  internally  consistent.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  rehearsed  or  pressured. 

Members  of  the  community  interviewed 
by  Americas  Watch  all  knew  the  young  men 
and  uniformly  stated  that  they  are  hard 
working,  have  not  been  in  any  trouble,  use 
not  involved  with  either  side  (the  govern 


ment  or  the  contras),  and  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  honest.  Neither  has  more  than 
a  grade-school  education  but  they  were  both 
logical  and  straight-forward  in  their  an- 
swers to  questions.  The  Mairena  family  has 
lived  in  Ojo  de  Agua  for  nine  years  and  the 
Arauz  family  in  Copema  Abajo  for  10  years. 
Neither  family  has  taken  sides  in  the  con- 
flict, according  to  residents  and  officials, 
which  was  our  impression  as  well. 

We  arrived  in  the  Siuna-Ojo  de  Agua  area 
on  January  10  and  stayed  there  until  Janu- 
ary 14.  We  interviewed  people  in  Ojo  de 
Agua  on  three  separate  days,  some  of  them 
more  than  once,  and  others  connected  with 
the  case,  including  military  ^  and  state  secu- 
rity '  authorities.  All  the  interviews  were 
private. 

B.  Prior  contra  abuses,  ambushes, 
kidnappings,  and  killings  in  the  area 

Over  the  years,  Americas  Watch  has  docu- 
mented many  cases  of  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks by  the  contras  on  cooperatives  as  well 
as  on  vehicles  traveling  country  roads.  The 
ambush  of  military  and  government  vehi- 
cles has  been  a  frequent  tactic  of  the  con- 
tras. with  civilian  casualties  occurring  when, 
as  has  often  happened,  no  care  is  taken  to 
assure  that  the  target  is  indeed  military. 
1.  Ambushes  on  the  highway,  deaths 

Ojo  de  Agua  is  about  31  kilometers  east  of 
Siuna  and  midway  between  Siuna  and 
Rosita:  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  reach  Ojo 
de  Agua  from  Siuna  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  bridges.  This  road  is  the  only  one  east 
from  Siuna  to  Rosita  (two  hours)  and  from 
there  to  Puerto  Cabezas  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  (another  four  hours). 

The  last  contra  ambush  on  the  Siuna- 
Rosita  highway  prior  to  the  attack  on  the 
nuns  was  an  attack  on  a  military  vehicle  on 
August  29.  1989.  It  occurred  midway  be- 
tween Ojo  de  Agua  and  Siuna.  The  victims 
were  an  EPS  First  Lieutenant.  Rodolfo  Val- 
lecillo  Martinez,  and  a  prosecutor  from  the 
office  of  the  military  prosecutor  (Auditoria 
Militar).  H^tor  Chow  Rodriquez,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  ambush  was  taking  Lieuten- 
ant Vallecillo  into  Puerto  Cabezas  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  a  case  of 
human  rights  abuse  by  the  officer  (See 
below.).*  Two  others  in  the  military  vehicle 
were  wounded  and  the  car  was  burned. 

The  following  accounts  of  other  contra 
ambushes  on  the  Siuna-Rosita  two-hour 
stretch  of  road  came  from  the  military  and 
have  not  all  been  independently  verified  by 
Americas  Watch: 

In  April  1989,  a  civilian  Robur  microbus 
was  shot  up,  and  one  wounded,  near  LukQ 
(between  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Siuna); 

On  July  19,  1989.  around  El  Empalme.  be- 
tween Ojo  de  Agua  and  Rosita,  a  contra 
ambush  of  a  military  vehicle  killed  four 
MINT  agents  and  wounded  six; 

On  May  1.  1987.  a  Ministry  of  Construc- 
tion (MICON)  truck  was  ambushed,  killing 
one  civilian  and  wounding  another,  five  kilo- 
meters east  of  Baka.  a  hill  near  Ojo  de 
Agua: 

In  1986.  in  El  Tesoro,  east  of  Ojo  de  Agua, 
a  MICON  tnick  was  ambushed,  killing  two 
civilian  employees: 

On  May  7,  1985.  in  Lukd,  an  ambush  of  a 
military  vehicle  claimed  the  lives  of  11 
MINT  and  EPS  soldiers,  including  Subco- 


'  Contra  is  short  for  contrarrevolucionanos,  or 
count«rTevolutionir*es.  sc  oUled  because  they 
oppose  the  Sandinista  revolution. 


»  Ejercito  Popular  Sandinista.  EI«. 

'  The  Sandinista  police  and  the  state  security 
police  iDlrecciOn  General  de  Seguridad  de  Estado. 
DGSE)  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  (Ministerio  del  Interior.  MINT). 

•  See  Americas  Watch,  "The  Killings  in  Northern 
Nicaragua."  Novennber  1989  at  48. 


mandante  Evaristo  V&squez.  and  wounded 
seven  others; 

In  1985,  in  San  Antonio  between  Ojo  de 
Agua  and  Rosita.  three  civilians  were  killed 
in  an  ambush: 

In  1985,  Juana  Aguinaga,  riding  In  a  mili- 
tary vehicle,  was  killed  and  two  police 
wounded  in  an  ambush  at  Bak&  occurring 
during  the  day.  Several  residents  of  Ojo  de 
Agua  interviewed  by  Americas  Watch  men- 
tioned the  ambush  that  killed  Juana,  a  civil- 
ian hitching  a  ride,  although  they  could  not 
agree  on  the  year; 

In  1984.  an  ambush  on  a  military  vehicle 
at  Bak&  wounded  two  soldiers. 

Residents  of  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Siuna  told 
Americas  Watch  that  in  earlier  years  the 
highway  from  Siuna  to  Rosita  was  danger- 
ous day  and  night  because  of  contra  am- 
bushes. They  could  not  recall  each  of  the 
ambushes  but  they  assured  us  that  there 
were  very  many  and  that  Bak&  was  the  site 
of  several. 

2.  Executions 

Three  men  associated  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  Peace  (created  after  the  govem- 
ment-contra  agreements  at  Sapo&  in  March 
1988)  were  kidnapped  on  August  25,  1988.  by 
the  contras  and  disappeared,  according  to 
several  reliable  sources.  Eduardo  HemAndez 
Ramos  had  been  kidnapped  before  the  con- 
tras and  escaped.  After  the  escape,  he  pub- 
licly denounced  the  contras.  His  family  was 
at  home  in  Mongallo  (west  of  Ojo  de  Agua) 
when  contras.  led  by  a  man  recognized  as 
■Jalisco,"  came  to  capture  him  the  second 
time.  Marcelino  GonzAlez  and  Paustino 
Reyes  were  captured  by  the  same  contra 
contingent  on  the  road.  All  were  accused  of 
collaborating  with  the  government.  Uncon- 
firmed reports  are  that  Hernandez  auid  Gon- 
zalez were  executed  in  the  mountains. 

3.  Kidnappings 
According  to  a  partial  list  of  kidnap  vic- 
tims assembled  by  independent  observers  in 
Siuna.  there  have  been  some  148  contra  kid- 
nappings in  the  area  since  1982.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  the  victims  may  have  decided  to 
join  the  contra  forces  voluntarily.  Of  the 
118,  21  were  kidnapped  in  the  1988-89 
period,  and  another  two  were  taken  and  are 
believed  dead  (See  above.). 

C.  Prior  Sandinista  abuses 
The  worst  Sandinista  abuse  in  this  area  in 
the  past  two  year,  and  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  we  learned  of  by  either  side  during 
recent  years,  was  a  killing  of  six  captured 
correos  (contra  collaborators)  in  the  area  of 
Umbla,  two  days  south  of  Siuna  in  the 
mountains,  on  August  20.  1988.'  Several 
were  killed  by  machete  blows  and  one  was 
beheaded. 

These  six  men  and  one  who  survived  were 
captured  by  a  patrol  of  eight  "compas."  as 
people  call  the  military  or  MINT  troops;  it 
is  believed  that  these  were  from  the  MINT. 
One  of  the  eight  soldiers.  Merenciano  L<5pez 
Hernandez,  a  former  contra  who  had  turned 
himself  in  (a  desalzado.  literally  one  who 
has  laid  down  his  arms)  was  recognized  by 
the  survivor. 

The  survivor.  Ascensi6n  Diaz  Mendez. 
brother  of  two  of  the  slain  men,  made  a 
statement  to  the  MINT  in  December  1988, 
which  we  read.  After  capture,  all  the  men 
were  accused  of  being  armed  correos;  Mar- 
iano finally  admitted  the  charge  and  said  he 


would  take  the  compas  to  recover  arms.  Jose 
tried  to  run  for  it  and  was  shot.  Mariano 
then  also  tried  to  escape,  but  was  grabbed 
and  struck  many  times  with  a  machete.  San- 
tiago was  then  shot,  and  had  his  head  cut 
off  with  a  machete.  Justo.  pleading  for  his 
life,  on  his  knees,  wsis  killed  with  a  machete, 
as  was  Eliodoro.  Ascension,  the  lone  survi- 
vor, was  given  five  blows  to  the  back  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  with  a  machete.  The 
compas  then  shot  the  body  of  Mariano.  As- 
cension, who  had  not  lost  consciousness,  saw 
them  shoot  his  other  brother  Panfilo. 

After  the  compas  left.  Ascension,  whose 
hands  were  still  tied,  managed  to  make  part 
of  his  way  home;  his  mother  encountered 
him  on  the  path. 

We  spoke  to  an  independent  source  who 
interviewed  Ascension,  saw  his  wounds,  tmd 
talked  to  others  in  the  community.  They 
were  too  afraid,  however,  to  retrieve  and 
bury  the  bodies,  having  seen  Ascension's 
condition  when  he  staggered  in,  and  having 
heard  his  tale  of  horror. 

Although  the  case  was  reported  to  the 
government,  including  the  MINT,  the  Audi- 
toria Militar  and  the  government  human 
rights  commission.'  none  of  the  attackers 
was  ever  located  nor  could  the  unit  be  Iden- 
tified and  no  one  was  tried  or  punished  for 
this  gross  violation  of  human  rights. 

In  1989  there  were  two  reported  cases  of 
human  rights  violations  by  the  EPS  in  this 
area.  One  occurred  In  Kurrln.  southwest  of 
Siuna.  We  learned  of  the  case  shortly  after 
it  occurred  in  July  1989,  before  it  had  been 
established  who  was  responsible.  An  elderly 
couple,  Angel  Gonzalez  and  Elsa  Polanco, 
were  killed  In  their  remote  farmhouse,  their 
bodies  and  house  riddled  with  bullets. 

The  person  under  investigation  for  this 
crime  was  First  Lieutenant  'Vallecillo,  killed 
in  a  contra  ambush  on  the  Siuna-Roslta 
highway  on  August  29,  1989  (See  above.). 
Allegedy  while  drunk,  he  had  ordered  a 
patrol  headed  by  a  former  contra  (desal- 
zado) who  was  an  enemy  of  this  couple  (or 
of  their  sons  in  the  contras)  to  investigate 
the  couple  for  possible  collaboration.' 

The  man  allegedly  responsible  for  pulling 
the  trigger  In  the  case  wsts  said  to  have  es- 
caped from  jail  in  Siuna  after  one  month's 
incarceration.  Others  Involved  In  the  case 
are  repiortedly  still  In  jail. 

On  April  4.  1989.  Pedro  Amador  Rodri- 
guez, 20,  and  his  brother  Justino,  18,  were 
captured  separately  at  their  home  In  Caflo 
Seco,  some  two  hours  south  of  the  highway, 
by  soldiers  from  the  Yaoya  outpost  between 
Siuna  and  Ojo  de  Agua.  The  two  were  taken 
further  into  the  mountains,  to  Bocana  del 
Caho  de  Tres  and  Copema,  where  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  been  collaborating 
with  the  contras.  They  were  shot  and  burled 
there. 

Lieutenant  Lucas  Suarez  was  arrested  (ap- 
parently some  of  his  men  talked)  and  admit- 
ted killing  these  "enemies  of  the  i)eople." 
The  bodies  were  Icxiated.  Lieutenant  Suarez 
was  jailed  In  Siuna.  but  since  he  suffers 
from  tuberculosis  he  may  not  be  in  confine- 
ment at  this  time. 


» The  men  were  Panfilo  and  Eliodoro  Diaz 
M*ndez  (brothers).  Juan  Jos*  Granados  Lapez. 
Mariano  Granados  LOpez,  Justo  Lopez  Campos,  and 
Santiago  Grandaos  Real. 


•  ComisiOn  National  por  la  PromociOn  y  Protec- 
cion  de  Derechos  Hu  manos.  CNPPDH.  The  com- 
mission office  in  Managua,  however,  told  us  that 
they  had  no  record  of  the  case  but  would  look  into 
it. 

'  When  we  asked  the  DOSE  and  army  in  Siuna 
about  it.  they  said  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  Vallecillo  was  being  investigated  for  reckless 
endangerment  for  shooting  off  his  gun  in  a  cooper- 
ative. They  note*  that  he  had  family  problems  and 
had  started  drinking. 


These  abuses  are  consistent  with  the  pat- 
tern of  summary  executions  by  military  and 
MINT  officials  of  alleged  contra  collabora- 
tors in  remote  areas  that  occurred  In  1988- 
89,  as  we  described  in  our  November  1989 
report,  "The  Killings  in  Northern  Nicara- 
gua." These  very  serious  violations  of 
human  rights  by  government  forces  do  not 
include  ambushes  of  vehicles,  however. 
Americas  Watch  has  not  encountered  any 
case  of  such  an  ambush  by  government 
forces  in  Nicaragua  during  the  eight  years 
we  have  been  investigating  abuses  of  human 
rights. 

D.  The  setting 
The  site  of  the  ambush  in  Ojo  de  Agua  Is 
31.6  kilometers  from  Siuna,  driving  east 
toward  Rosita  on  a  winding,  two-lane  dirt 
road,  criss-crossed  by  several  rivers  with 
bridges  In  various  states  of  disrepair.  It  is  an 
area  of  low  hills  and  modest  to  extremely 
poor  farmhouses  scattered  along  the  high- 
way. Forest  and  heavy  underbrush  are 
interspersed  with  cleared  rolling  pasture 
lands.  Other  farms  are  located  in  areas 
remote  from  the  road  and  inaccessible  by 
vehicle. 

1.  Copema 

The  largest  community  prior  to  reaching 
Ojo  de  Agua  is  Copema,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  wooden  houses  and  buildings  com- 
prising a  cooperative  and  a  military  outpost. 
The  cooperative  and  military  base  have 
been  there  for  about  four  years,  and  there 
was  no  major  friction  between  Ojo  de  Agua 
and  the  Copema  complex,  according  to  resi- 
dents of  Ojo  de  Agua. 

Cor)ema  has  not  been  attacked  by  the 
contras.  Military  patrols  operate  from  Co- 
pema, which  is  about  five  kilometers  to  the 
west  of  the  ambush  site,  or  about  10  min- 
utes by  car  and  30  minutes  to  one  hour  on 
foot.  Residents  of  Ojo  de  Agua  said  that  sol- 
diers pass  cxjcaslonally  on  patrol  on  the 
road.  On  January  1,  1990,  no  one  Inter- 
viewed by  Americas  Watch  noticed  any  EPS 
patrols  in  the  area  of  Ojo  de  Agua. 

2.  Military  outpost  at  Baka  Hill.  Ojo  de 
Agua 

On  January  1.  1990,  the  military  posts  in 
and  near  Ojo  de  Agua,  according  to  its  resi- 
dents, were  the  military  base  at  Cofjema 
and  a  small  post  of  seven  soldiers  almost 
two  kilometers  east  of  the  ambush  site, 
which  had  been  there  since  December  24, 
1989.  This  position  was  on  a  small  hill 
facing  east  toward  Baka  Hill  and  its  func- 
tion was  to  guard  that  hill,  a  site  of  prior 
contra  ambushes  and  activity.  The  Baka  po- 
sition did  not  face  west  toward  the  ambush 
site  and  the  ambush  site  was  not  visible 
from  the  position,  even  when  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  smaU  hill,  because  the  forest 
obscured  the  view. 

The  position  was  set  up  literally  In  the 
backyard  of  Alejandro  Mairena  Cruz,  45, 
the  father  of  Ronal  Mairena,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  contra  attack  on  January  1. 

The  plastic  tents  of  the  soldiers,  on  the 
side  of  a  small  rise  about  20  meters  from  the 
inhabited  house,  were  clearly  visible  from 
that  house  as  well  as  from  the  road,  since  no 
foliage  blocked  the  view. 

Residents  interviewed  said  that  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  in  plain  view  of  the  road, 
did  not  have  radios,  grenades,  grenade  or 
rocket  launchers,  and  were  armed  only  with 
AKAs,  Soviet-style  automatic  rifles.  Their 
job  was  to  watch  the  mountain,  and  they 
did  not  move  from  the  spot,  except  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  according  to  residents  of  the 
area.  They  were  not  seen  patrolling. 


Celebrations  of  the  Word  (Catholic  serv- 
ices without  a  priest)  were  held  at  the  Mair- 
ena house  and  many  families  from  the  com- 
munity, attending  the  celebrations  on  the 
Sundays  of  December  24  and  31,  saw  the  sol- 
diers sitting  at  their  post  near  the  house. 

3.  Contra  presence 

Americas  Watch  was  told  by  Captain 
Miguel  Miranda,  head  of  the  EPS  in  Siuna, 
by  Captain  Otilio  Duarte,  head  of  State  Se- 
curity in  Siuna,  and  by  the  commander  of 
the  EPS  base  in  Cop>ema,  First  Lieutenant 
Alfredo  Zamora,  that  in  late  December  they 
received  information  that  the  contras  were 
moving  toward  the  highway  from  a  base  to 
the  south. 

Contra  presence  in  this  area  has  substan- 
tially decreased  from  a  high  level  of  activity 
in  the  mid-1980s,  civilian  and  military  alike 
agreed.  First  Lieutenant  Zamora  said  that 
during  1989  the  contras  had  not  attacked 
any  cooperative  in  this  sector.  According  to 
him,  they  had  kidnapped  17  peasants  in 
June  1989  from  nearby  Oro  Fino;  of  these, 
some  eight,  including  women,  stayed  willing- 
ly with  the  contras. 

The  March  1988  Sopoa  agreements  and 
the  cease-fire  put  in  place  at  that  time  pro- 
duced a  sharp  decrease  in  contra  activity,  al- 
though it  hskd  been  declining  since  a  high  in 
1985.  In  later  1989.  however,  the  contras 
were  infiltrating  back  into  Nicaragua  from 
their  bases  in  Honduras."  Currently  contra 
and  U.S.  sources  claim  that,  including  the 
recently  reinflltrated  contras,  there  are 
around  5,500  *  contras  Inside  Nicaragua,  an 
Increase  over  late  1988.  The  army  believes 
that  the  contras  have  a  large  social  base  In 
Mongallo,  between  Siuna  and  Ojo  de  Agua, 
so  they  have  stationed  soldiers  there  fre- 
quently. (The  father  of  the  contra  accused 
of  leading  the  ambush  lives  in  Mongallo;  he 
complained  of  the  military  surveillance  of 
his  farm.  See  below.)  First  Lieutenant 
Zamora  said  that  the  contras  do  not  have 
much  of  a  social  base  In  Ojo  de  Agua. 

The  army  believes  that  the  contras  tend 
to  step  up  attacks  during  the  Christmas 
period,  so  It  takes  precautions  at  this  time. 
Acxiording  to  officers  interviewed  by  Ameri- 
cas Watch,  the  military  has  not  engaged  In 
any  operations  against  the  contras  since  the 
1988  Sapoa  accords  and  cease-fire  which  was 
lifted  on  November  1,  1989;  they  took  pains 
to  say  this  was  a  unilateral  cease-fire  by  the 
government,  never  respected  by  the  contras. 
Even  now.  the  military  is  under  orders  not 
to  undertake  operations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  patrol  they  sent  out  to  track  down 
the  contras  who  ambushed  the  nuns.  They 
regard  patrolling  the  road  as  maintaining 
vigilance,  not  a  military  operation. 

The  authorities  received  information  that 
a  contra  by  the  name  of  Evaristo  Aguinaga 
(nom  de  guerre  "Rub6n")  and  his  brother 
Juan  had  left  their  base  near  Sustin,  about 
two  days  south  of  Siuna  In  the  mountains, 
with  their  group  of  contras  on  or  about  De- 
cember 25.  According  to  the  officials  inter- 
viewed by  Americas  Watch,  Ruben  and  Juan 
went  to  visit  their  father  In  Mongallo  for 
Christmas. 


•  State  Department  spokesman  Richai-d  Boucher 
stated  on  November  2.  1989.  that  about  2.000  con- 
tras had  re-entered  Nicaragua  since  early  October 
1989.  John  M.  Goshko.  "Contra  Infiltration  Con- 
firmed." The  Washington  Post.  Novemt)er  3.  1989. 

•  Christopher  Marquis.  "Contras  report  casualties 
in  renewed  battles."  The  Miami  Herald.  November 
2,  1989;  John  M.  Goshko.  "Contra  Infiltration  .  . 
"Honduras  OK's  letting  contras  cross  border."  The 
Miami  Herald.  November  S.  1989. 
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The  authorities  are  vitally  interested  in 
Rub*n's  whereabouts,  in  part  because  they 
have  been  trying  to  convince  his  family  to 
persuade  Ruben  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Having  received  this  information  about 
contra  movements,  the  army  sent  out  extra 
units  to  be  stationed  at  spots  of  known 
contra  activity  on  the  road.  One  was  at  the 
Baka  Hill  (See  above  ). 

When  the  Baka  unit  came  to  camp  on 
property  owned  by  Ronal's  father,  the  com 
mander,  a  soldier  from  Copema  known  by 
the  name  of  Denis,  told  Mr.  Mairena  that 
they  were  there  to  await  contra  activity. 

The  residents  of  Ojo  de  Agxia  did  not 
notice  any  contra  presence  during  this 
period. 

The  army  later  received  information  that 
the  contras  returned  to  their  base,  arriving 
on  January  5. 

Americas  Watch  received  hearsay  infor 
mation  that  various  peasants  who  live  in  the 
mountains  further  south  of  Ojo  de  Agua 
said  that  the  contras  had  passed  through 
going  north  before  the  ambush  and  going 
south  after  the  ambush.  These  peasants 
were  not  accessible  to  us  and  we  were  not 
able  to  verify  this  information.  As  always. 
such  facts  take  time  to  establish  in  Nicara- 
gua but  we  expect  that  within  a  month  or  so 
the  information  will  t>e  clear. 

III.  THE  AMBCSH 

A.  The  kidnapping  of  two  boys 
1.  Going  fishing 

The  afternoon  of  January  1.  Jaime  Arauz 
and  Ronal  Mairena  decided  to  go  fishing  at 
the  Copema  River.  The  fishing  spot  was  lo- 
cated on  the  path  from  Ronal's  house  on 
the  highway  at  Ojo  de  Agua  to  Jaime's 
farm,  an  hour  and  a  half  walk  south  in  Co 
pema  Abajo. 

The  boys  asked  a  friend  to  go  with  them. 
The  friend  told  Americas  Watch  that  he  did 
not  have  a  horse,  and  the  two  were  going  on 
one  horse.  Also,  the  friend  had  served  two 
years  in  the  army  as  a  conscript,  so  he  de- 
clined the  invitation;  he  had  a  feeling  that 
the  contras  might  be  around.  Though  no 
one  had  seen  contras,  a  military  post  was 
placed  at  the  Mairene  house  to  watch  the 
Baka  Hill  for  contras.  The  contras  are 
harder  on  young  men  who  have  served  in 
the  EPS  than  on  those  who  have  not,  and 
neither  Jaime  nor  Ronal  had  served  in  the 
army.  Jaime's  family  told  Americas  Watch 
that  their  son  had  a  medical  exemption  for 
a  nervous  condition  related  to  his  slight 
stammer,  and  Ronal  has  just  turned  16.) 

2.  The  contras  eat  a  cow  on  the  Arauz  farm 
That  same  morning,  a  group  of  contras 
passed  through  Jaime's  family's  farm  and 
killed  and  ate  a  200-pound  cow,  leaving 
behind  several  camp  fires  and  the  skin  and 
some  bones  of  the  cow.  Jaime's  brother 
Felipe  Arauz  found  the  remains  a  few  days 
later,  and  a  few  days  after  that  his  father 
also  saw  the  remains,  which  were  about  a  45 
minute  walk  from  the  Arauz  farmhouse. 
They  both  believed  that  it  was  the  contras 
who  ate  the  cow  because  of  the  boot  prints 
left  behind  which  Felipe,  who  had  been 
drafted  and  served  two  years  in  the  army 
(1985-87).  recognized. 

No  one  seems  to  have  seen  either  the  EPS 
or  the  contras  pass  through  the  farm  that 
day,  or  at  any  time  during  this  period.  A 
worker  on  the  farm  saw  them  pass  through 
eight  months  before,  however,  and  in  earlier 
years  they  had  traversed  the  farm  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  It  was  much  rarer  to 
see  EPS  patrols  on  the  farm. 


3.  The  kidnapping 

On  the  highway,  the  two  boys  left  the 
horse  they  were  riding  in  a  pasture  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot.  They  did  not  go  to  Jaime's 
family's  farmhouse,  but  went  directly  to 
fish,  and  intended  to  return  that  evening, 
they  told  Ronal's  father  and  their  friend. 
The  area  south  of  Ojo  de  Agua  to  the  Arauz 
farm  is  not  populated,  several  farmers  told 
Americas  Watch.  'Some  of  the  land  is  not 
suitable  for  farming,  one  added. )  Two  farms 
there  were  abandoned  several  years  ago. 
The  Arauz  farm  is  the  first  inhabited  farm, 
walking  an  hour  and  a  half  south  from  Ojo 
de  Agua. 

The  boys  left  Ojo  de  Agua  about  noon  on 
jEinuary  1  and  by  2  p.m.  were  at  the  fishing 
spot.  They  had  barely  started  to  fish,  begin- 
ning to  pull  very  small  fish  out  of  the 
stream,  when  the  contras  appeared.  Ronal, 
catching  sight  of  them,  removed  his  wrist 
watch  and  slipped  it  in  his  pocket  for  safe- 
keeping. 

Both  had  seen  the  contras  before  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  as  is  typical  in  the  case  of 
boys  living  in  the  countryside  in  Nicaragua. 
The  contras  previously  had  a  strong  pres- 
ence in  the  area,  passing  through  Ronal's 
farm  in  Ojo  de  Agua  (near  Baka  Hill)  and 
other  places  on  the  highway  many  times 
before  1985  Jaime's  farm  was  in  an  area 
where  the  contras  also  passed  frequently  in 
prior  years.  More  recently.  Jaime's  family 
had  been  required  to  evacuate  the  farm  in 
December  1988  by  the  EPS  for  "reasons  of 
security."  presumably  because  the  contras 
were  in  the  area.  The  family  was  permitted 
to  move  their  cattle  to  a  relative's  farm  near 
Siuma.  and  finally  allowed  to  move  home  in 
June  1989. 

Jaime  had  been  kidnapped  on  at  least  one 
prior  occasion  by  the  contras.  In  December 
1987.  the  contras  conducted  a  major  offen- 
sive in  the  "Mines"  area  of  Nicaragua,  at- 
tjwking  the  three  gold  mining  towns  of 
Siuna,  Rosita,  and  Bonanza.  They  occupied 
Siuna  for  almost  a  day  and  took  over  a 
nearby  military  base.  Jaime  and  a  brother 
who  were  then  at  a  family  farm  near  the 
base  were  pressed  into  service  by  the  con- 
tras to  carry  captured  munitions.  The 
brother  was  slightly  injured  and  could  not 
proceed  but  Jaime  was  kept  by  the  contras 
until  he  got  away  late  that  evening. 

Both  boys  were  also  familiar  with  the  EPS 
and  the  uniforms  its  soldiers  wear.  They 
also  knew  by  sight  many  of  the  soldiers  at 
Copema  because  Copema  is  a  local  center 
of  various  activities.  Including  baseball 
games,  and  they  had  played  baseball  on 
teams  opposing  the  cooperative  team  which 
included  soldiers.  In  addition,  the  soldiers 
patrolled  the  highway  and  stood  guard  at 
various  posts,  including  the  one  recently  set 
up  at  Ronal's  house. 

The  boys  recognized  that  the  armed  men 
approaching  them  were  contras,  based  on 
their  uniforms:  these  are  better  quality  uni- 
forms than  the  EPS  wear.  Some  had 
jungle  "  boots,  of  rubber  at  the  bottom  and 
waterproof  cloth  on  the  top;  others  wore 
rubber  boots.  They  wore  camouflage  uni- 
forms and  olive  green  uniforms  similar  to 
those  they  had  seen  the  contras  wear  in  the 
past  and  backpacks  like  those  worn  by  the 
contras;  they  had  large  pockets  on  the  side 
of  their  pants,  which  the  EPS  uniforms  do 
not  have.  One  had  a  patch  on  his  luiiform, 
which  both  boys  noted,  with  a  yellow  eagle 
and  black  letters. 

A  few  contras  approached  the  boys.  They 
asked  if  they  were  in  the  ETPS  or  had  done 
any  military  service,  to  which  the  boys  re- 
plied In  the  negative.  They  did  not  ask  for 


documents  or  search  them.  They  told  the 
boys  they  had  to  come  with  them,  and  did 
not  give  any  explanations. 

The  boys  estimated  that  there  were  about 
60  to  70  contras  in  this  group,  though  they 
did  not  see  them  all  in  one  place.  They  saw 
no  other  civilians  with  them. 

The  boys  saw  that  the  contras  were  armed 
with  AKAs.  one  RPG  7  (rocket-propelled 
grenade  launcher),  and  one  M-79  grenade 
launcher  (popularly  called  a  mono,  or 
monkey).  One  contra  carried  a  PAL,  a  heav- 
ier and  smaller  automatic  rifle.  The  boys 
said  that  they  recognized  the  weapons  be- 
cause they  had  often  seen  EPS  soldiers  and 
contras  with  weapons;  indeed,  the  country- 
side is  heavily  militarized.  Jaime,  on  re- 
quest, was  able  to  draw  convincing  sketches 
of  the  various  weapons. 

Later  in  the  day,  at  the  time  of  the 
ambush,  they  overheard  one  contra  ask  an- 
other about  the  whereabouts  of  the  mine, 
and  saw  the  second  contra,  who  said  "here  it 
is,"  come  forward  with  a  green  metal  box 
which  they  assumed  was  a  mine,  which  they 
had  not  previously  seen. 

4.  Evaristo  Aguinaga.  or  Ruben 

The  contra  who  carried  a  FAL  was  recog- 
nized by  Jaime.  He  was  Evaristo  Aguinaga, 
age  35-40,  whose  nom  de  querre  is  Ruben 
Jaime  (according  to  him  and  his  family, 
interviewed  separately  by  Americas  Watch) 
had  seen  this  man  years  earlier  at  communi- 
ty gatherings  before  he  joined  the  contras 
in  1982.  The  Aguinaga  family  was  from  Es- 
quipulas,  Matagalpa,  and  moved  14  years 
ago  to  Mongallo,  a  community  on  the  high- 
way between  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Siuna.  At  the 
time,  Jaime  now  20,  was  much  younger,  so 
apparently  Rubfens  did  not  recognize  the 
boy. 

Jaime  described  Ruben  as  being  blond  (a 
term  used  in  Nicaragua  to  refer  to  blond  to 
brown  hair),  with  a  blond  beard  and  light 
eyes;  others  separately  gave  that  description 
to  us.  one  adding  that  Ruben's  eyes  are 
what  is  called  gato  (cat),  or  green. 

Americas  Watch  also  interviewed  Ruben's 
father.  Secundino  Aguinaga  Blanddn,  over 
66,  in  his  farmhouse  in  Mongallo,  visible 
from  the  road.  This  family  of  five  brothers 
and  five  sisters  was  well  known  in  the  farm- 
ing community,  where  some  of  them  still 
live;  Ruben  and  another  brother,  Juan, 
joined  the  contras  in  1982  because  the 
family  was  being  persecuted  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  those  who  envied  them,  the 
father  told  us.  It  was  widely  known  that 
these  two  men.  and  their  brother  in  law 
Gregorio  Trujillo,  had  joined  the  contras, 
and  their  family  did  not  deny  this.  Trujillos 
wife  (or  widow)  was  present  during  Ameri- 
cas Watch's  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  Aguinaga. 

The  father  said  that  Ruben  came  to  visit 
him  in  March  1989  and  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  surrendering  but  concluded  that  his 
brother,  still  in  Honduras,  and  his  troopw 
would  suffer  if  he  left  the  contras. 

His  son  last  visited  him  three  months  ago, 
he  said.  Mr.  Aguinaga  complained  that  the 
MINT  had  taken  him  to  Puerto  Cabezas 
after  the  ambush  on  the  church  vehicle  and 
asked  him  for  a  declaration.  He  was  not 
physically  abused  but  the  ride  on  the  rough 
road  was  hard  on  a  man  of  his  age.  He  com- 
plained of  prior  surveillance  of  his  farm  and 
roundly  denounced  the  Sandinistas  for  a 
series  of  acts  of  p>ersecution  of  his  family, 
some  dating  back  several  years.  He  said  that 
such  persecution  was  the  reason  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  had  joined  the  con- 
tras. 


5.  Identification  of  contra  troops 

When  we  asked  the  boys  who  were  kid- 
napped how  they  knew  their  abductors  were 
contras  and  not  compas,  or  EPS  soldiers, 
the  boys  cited  several  factors,  randomly, 
aside  from  the  uniforms,  backpacks  and 
boots  (See  above.).  They  said  that  the  men 
did  not  talk  much  on  the  trail,  and  they 
asked  different  questions  from  the  military 
(or  DGSE)  authorities  who  stop  civilians; 
the  government  '"investigates"  or  questions 
more.  The  boys  said  that  the  attitude  of  the 
contra  troops  was  more  "machista."  or  ag- 
gressive. The  leader  of  the  group  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "comandante."  and  they  knew 
that  the  only  comandantes  of  the  EPS  were 
in  Managua,  not  in  the  muddy  paths  of  cen- 
tral Nicaragua.  The  armed  men  referred  to 
each  other  as  "comandos."  a  term  used  by 
the  contrsLs  but  not  the  army. 

We  wondered  why  the  boys  were  taken  by 
the  contras.  The  boys  said  that  they  were 
not  lised  as  guides,  but  were  taken  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  contra  colimm  that  was 
moving  toward  the  highway.  They  over- 
heard some  contras,  who  referred  to  each 
other  as  "commandos,"  say  that  they  were 
going  to  conduct  an  ambush,  although  they 
did  not  hear  who  was  to  be  ambushed. 

After  several  interviews,  the  boys  conced- 
ed that  they  were  asked  by  the  contras 
where  they  lived,  and  then  were  asked 
about  'the  location  of  Sandinista  troops  in 
the  area.  They  did  not  recall  the  answers 
they  gave.  We  surmise  that  the  boys  were 
taken  by  the  contra  troops  to  ensure  that 
the  presence  of  the  contras  weis  not  detected 
before  the  ambush  as  well  as  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  contras  about  the  terrain 
and  the  current  presence  of  Sandinista 
army  units  along  the  highway. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  boys 
would  have  informed  them  of  the  soldiers 
near  the  Baka  Hill,  if  only  to  steer  them  In 
another  direction  and  avoid  cross-fire  casu- 
alties to  Ronal's  family  if  the  contras  were 
to  stumble  upon  the  seven-soldier  post.  This 
would  also  avoid  subsequent  reprisals  if  the 
contras  discovered  the  boys  were  lying.  (If 
the  contras  decided  to  attack  the  seven-man 
post,  however,  the  family  would  be  in 
danger  as  well.) 

The  contras  moved  slowly  northward 
toward  the  highway,  at  first  on  the  path 
and  then,  abandoning  the  path  that  leads  to 
Ronal's  house,  through  the  forest  and  un- 
derbrush. The  boys  recognized  the  area  be- 
cause they  had  passed  through  and  worked 
there.  The  contras  stopped  along  the  way  to 
rest. 

It  was  raining  as  they  advanced  toward 
the  highway. 

While  the  rest  of  the  troops  stayed  back, 
the  two  boys  were  sent  ahead  to  the  high- 
way with  a  contingent  of  about  10-15  con- 
tras, including  one  assigned  to  guard  them. 
The  boys  and  the  guard  stopped  Ln  thick  un- 
derbrush which  blocked  their  view  of  the 
highway,  though  they  calculated  that  they 
were  about  50  meters  south  of  it.  near  a 
fence  of  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  that 
separates  the  pasture  of  the  Torres  family 
from  the  underbrush.  They  knew  exactly 
where  they  were.  Having  stood  in  the  same 
underbrush,  we  can  affirm  that  the  high- 
way is  not  visible  from  that  spot. 

The  boys  say  they  do  not  know  why  they 
were  taken  to  within  50  meters  of  the 
ambush  with  the  ambush  contingent  while 
other  contra  troops  remained  behind.  We 
surmise  that  the  boys  were  taken  almost  to 
the  site  of  the  ambush  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  not  directing  the  contras  to  a  spot 
where  the  EPS  was  stationed.  (The  MINT 


said  flatly  that  the  boys  were  used  as 
guides.) 

When  they  arrived  at  the  highway  it  was 
about  6  p.m.,  and  dark.  The  boys  calculate 
that  they  were  at  the  spot  for  about  an 
hour,  sitting  and  standing,  before  the  sole 
vehicle  passed  by  and  was  attacked. 

By  the  time  of  the  ambush  it  was  night. 
When  we  were  in  that  area  several  days  in  a 
row.  we  noted  that  the  sun  set  rapidly  start- 
ing at  5:30;  by  6:00  it  was  dark,  although 
patches  of  the  sky  were  stlU  a  little  light; 
and  by  6:30.  it  was  as  dark  as  it  was  going  to 
get  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

B.  The  church  vehicle  and  the  permission 
ffiven 

Two  carloads  of  Catholic  priests  and  nuns 
set  out  from  Managua  on  the  morning  of 
January  1  by  land  to  attend  a  meeting  In 
Puerto  Cabezas  of  those  working  with  the 
church  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  one  vehicle 
was  United  States  bom  Bishop  Salvador 
Schlafer.  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  region, 
where  he  has  served  the  Miskito  community 
for  many  years,  and  others. 

In  the  second  vehicle,  later  ambushed, 
were  Msgr.  Paul  Schmitz.  also  a  Capuchin,  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Blue- 
fields,  and  three  nuns  from  the  order  of  St. 
Agnes.  Two  of  the  nuns,  Teresa  de  Jesus  Ro- 
sales  Dickson,  24,  who  died  in  the  ambush, 
and  Francisca  Colomer  Kramer,  24,  were 
Nicaraguan  Miskitos:  and  the  third,  Maur- 
een Courtney,  45,  who  also  died  In  the 
attack,  was  a  U.S.  citizen  who  had  served 
the  Miskito  community  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  many  years. 

Sister  Maureen  lived  and  worked  in 
Waspan.  on  the  Coco  River,  at  least  a  four 
hour  drive  north  from  Puerto  Cabezas; 
Bishop  Schmidt  lived  In  Blueflelds,  only  ac- 
cessible from  Puerto  Cabezas  by  plane  or 
sea;  Sister  Teresa  and  Sister  Francisca  lived 
in  Puerto  Cabezas. 

Sister  Maureen  was  driving  and  Bishop 
Schmitz  was  in  the  front  seat.  Sister  Fran- 
cisca was  in  the  back  seat  behind  Sister 
Maureen  and  Sister  Teresa  sat  l)ehind 
Bishop  Schmitz. 

This  car  parted  company  with  that  of 
Bishop  Schlaefer  while  fording  the  Wani  or 
Prinzapolka  river  a  short  distance  before  en- 
tering Siuna.  The  Sisters  had  a  residence  in 
Rosita,  two  hours  drive  from  Siuna,  and 
hoped  to  spend  the  night  there  and  contin- 
ue on  to  Puerto  Cabezas,  at  least  another 
four  hour  drive,  the  next  day.  Bishop 
Schlaefer.  interviewed  by  Americas  Watch 
in  Siuna.  said  that,  perhaps  because  he  was 
older,  he  was  content  to  stay  in  Siuna  and 
not  chance  the  drive  at  night,  but  arrive  a 
little  later  the  next  day  In  Puerto  Cabezas. 
The  drive  from  Managua,  where  they  had 
started  that  moming,  to  Siiina  takes  eight 
hours  under  the  best  conditions  and  without 
stopping  to  eat. 

Sister  Maureen  wanted  to  continue  on  to 
Rosita,  however,  that  same  night.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  an  Interview  with 
Bishop  Schmitz: 

"We  were  supposed  to  stay  overnight  in 
Siuna.  but  Sister  Maureen  insisted  in  going 
to  Rosita,  where  she  had  some  sisters  of  the 
congregation  with  whom  she  wanted  to 
share  gifts  and  letters,"  Schmitz  said.  "It 
was  imprudent  of  us  to  continue;  it  has  gen- 
erally been  a  dangerous  area." 

"Schmitz  said  that  although  the  area  Is 
known  to  be  dangerous,  "lately  there  has 


not  been  much  combat."  '"  The  survlvora  " 
told  others  In  their  congregations  that 
Sister  Maureen  pressed  the  authorities  to 
give  the  car  the  necessary  permission  to 
leave  Siuna.  The  army  stUl  maintains  con- 
trol of  vehicles  leaving  Siuna,  day  and 
night.  Whether  traveling  west  to  Matagalpa 
and  Managua  or  east  to  Rosita  and  Puerto 
Cabezas,  a  vehicle  must  obtain  written  per- 
mission from  the  military,  who  note  down 
the  car  registration  and  the  driver's  license. 
The  process  does  not  take  long. 

The  procedure  has  been  not  to  grant  per- 
mits to  leave  before  8  a.m.  (In  years  of 
heavy  contra  activity,  most  ambushes  on 
these  roads  took  place  In  the  early  moming) 
nor  after  5  p.m.  The  time  on  the  permission 
slip,  according  to  Bishop  Schlaefer,  was  5:15 
p.m. 

We  asked  the  head  of  State  Security  in 
Siuna,  Capt.  Otillo  Duarte.  why  the  car  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  Siuna  after  5  p.m., 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  with  knowledge 
that  the  contras  were  in  the  area.  He  said 
that  the  church  and  its  workers  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain autonomy  and  that  police  and  army  do 
not  put  the  same  restrictions  on  them  as 
they  do  on  other  civilians  because  of  the  hu- 
manitarian nature  of  the  church's  work. 
Soldiers  and  the  police  are  under  orders  to 
cooperate  with  the  church  and  not  place  ob- 
stacles in  its  way. 

Relations  between  the  Miskitos  and  the 
Sandinista  government,  police .  and  army 
have  ranged  from  very  bad  to  less  bad  since 
1980.  The  nadir  came  In  early  1982  when 
the  Miskito  communities  on  the  Coco  River, 
following  insurgent  Indian  attacks,  were 
forcibly  ev{u:uated  by  the  Sandinista  army 
and  had  their  communities  and  homes 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  army  to  assure 
that  the  evacuees  did  not  return.  Sandinista 
soldiers  committed  a  number  of  "disappear- 
ances" and  siunmary  executions  during  this 
fjeriod  (See  previous  Americas  Watch  re- 
ports on  Nicaragua.). 

Thousands  of  Miskitos  fled  across  the 
river  to  Honduras  in  1982  whUe  thousands 
more  were  relocated  in  centers  built  a  long 
distance  from  their  homes.  (The  Miskitos 
claim  that  all  of  that  area.  Including  Tasba 
Pri,  is  their  traditional  land.)  The  religious 
orders  that  served  the  Miskito  community 
identified  with  its  suffering  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  government  worsened  as  well, 
although  there  were  exceptions  to  this. 
Even  now,  although  the  Miskitos  and  the 
religious  workers  ministering  to  them  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  places  of  origin 
on  the  Coco  River  beginning  in  1985,  rela- 
tions with  the  Sandinistas  range  from 
guarded  to  suspicious  to  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  the  churches  are  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  Nicaragua,  and  have 
successfully  asserted  their  right  to  less  gov- 
ernment interference  than  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  ambushed  vehicle  was  not  known  In 
the  area  t>ecause  it  was  newly  purchased 
and  this  was  its  maiden  voyage  In  this  area. 
It  was  a  white  Toyota  pickup,  with  front 
and  back  seats  (doble  cabina).  Some  of  the 
residents   of   Ojo   de    Agua   who   saw    the 


'»  Ricardo  Castillo.  "Injured  Bishop  Pails  to  Iden- 
tify Attackers."  The  Washinffton  Pott  January  4, 
1990. 

' '  Americas  Watch  was  not  able  to  interview 
either  of  tile  sur\1vors.  Bishop  Paul  Schmitz  and 
sister  Prancisca  Colomer.  who  were  hospit&lized  tn 
Managua,  were  evacuated  to  the  VS.  for  medical 
treatment.  As  of  January  23.  we  were  told  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  give  further  Interviews  for  reasons 
of  health  and  security 
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pickup  the  morning  after  the  attack  com- 
mented to  Americas  Watch  that  it  was  just 
like  some  of  those  used  by  the  DGSE;  the 
DGSE  also  said  that  they  and  some  PSLN  '  ^ 
officials  have  similar  Toyotas. 

Hearsay  evidence  received  after  the  attack 
includes  a  report  that  the  contras  were  tar- 
geting Abelardo  Rivas.  an  FSLN  leader  from 
Rosita  who  frequently  traveled  on  that 
road. 

The  Toyota  was  not  conspicuously  marked 
as  a  church  or  neutral  vehicle.  It  apparently 
had  red  crucifixes  taped  to  the  front  doors, 
about  eight  inches  high,  but  these  would 
not  have  been  visible  at  a  distance  at  night. 
Secundino  Aguinaga  Bland6n.  the  father  of 
the  contra  who  allegedly  perpetrated  the 
attack,  commented  to  us  that  church  cars 
used  to  have  big  flags  in  front  that  clearly 
indicated  that  they  were  not  government  ve- 
hicles. 

Bishop  Schlaefer  remarked  to  The  New 
York  Times  that:  "the  attack  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  church  workers  had  noi 
tried  to  travel  at  night  in  an  area  of  known 
contra  activity,  and  if  their  recently  pur- 
chased pickup  truck  had  been  familiar  to 
contra  units  operating  in  the  area."  " 

Bishop  Schlaefer  told  Americas  Watch 
several  days  later  that  the  peasants  living 
iUong  the  road  of  the  attau-k  had  reported 
seeing  no  contras  in  the  area  for  some  time. 

The  pickup,  with  Sister  Maureen  driving, 
left  Siuna  and,  according  to  the  officer  In 
charge  of  the  base  at  Copema.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Luis  Alfredo  Zamora.  passed  through 
the  Copema  checkpoint  at  about  6:20  p.m.. 
dropping  off  their  written  permission  slip 
with  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  checkpoint. 
They  were  not  stopped  and  did  not  talk 
with  any  officer. 

C.  The  scene  in  Ojo  de  Agua 

In  Ojo  de  Agua  during  the  afternoon  of 
January  1  the  Torres  family  and  neighbors 
had  been  conducting  a  celebration  In  honor 
of  the  Virgin  (purislma)  In  the  Torres  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  facing  the 
Gutierrez  house  on  the  north  side,  both 
near  to  and  quite  visible  from  the  highway. 

There  Is  a  stretch  of  straight  road  starting 
a  few  hundred  meters  west  of  the  Gutierrez 
house  and  continuing  a  few  hundred  meters 
east.  At  night,  a  car  with  headlights  on  can 
be  seen  approaching  from  a  distance. 

The  Gutierrez  and  Torres  houses  are,  by 
rough  measurement,  about  450  meters  west 
of  the  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  high- 
way where  the  car  came  to  rest  after  the 
attack,  and  where  two  crosses  have  since 
been  placed  to  commemorate  the  deaths. 
Local  residents  say  that  the  houses  are 
about  300  meters  from  the  site  of  the  attack 
itself. 

When  Americas  Watch  visited  Ojo  de 
Agua.  the  place  from  which  the  ambush  was 
conducted  was  clean  pasture  land  and  the 
shoulder  of  the  highway  (between  the  pas- 
ture fence  and  the  highway)  was  clean  as 
well.  Ronal  told  us.  however,  that  when  he 
pused  by  the  site  (before  being  kidnapped) 
on  December  31  he  noticed  that  the  pasture 
land  was  "dirty."  which  he  described  as 
having  weeds  in  some  places  up  to  the 
knees,  and  that  the  underbrush  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  highway  was  uneven  and,  in 
some  spots,  %a  high  as  a  man.  The  pasture 
land  WM  still  "dirty"  when  they  arrived  on 
the  night  of  the  ambush. 


About  100  meters  east  of  the  crosses,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  highway,  is  the  north 
east  comer  of  the  pasture  land  belonging  to 
the  Torres  farm  and  the  beginning  of  thick 
underbrush.  A  fence  running  south  to  north 
divides  the  Torres  pasture  land  from  this 
underbrush  and  joins  at  right  angles  the 
fence  running  west  to  east  that  separates 
the  pasture  land  from  the  road  at  this  100 
meter  mark  east  of  the  crosses. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  highway  some 
100  meters  east  of  the  crosses  is  a  house 
whose  thatched  roof  is  just  visible  from  the 
highway;  the  front  of  the  house  is  otherwise 
otjscured  by  undergrowth.  We  were  told  by 
a  number  of  residents  that  no  one  lived  in 
that  house  at  the  time  of  the  ambush  nor  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

Another  200  meters  away,  or  300  meters 
east  of  the  crosses,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  is  a  clearing  and  an  inhabited  house. 
About  50  meters  further  east  Is  yet  another 
house,  that  of  the  L6pez  family.  The  road 
starts  to  curve  again.  There  are  three  other 
inhabited  houses  and  other  uninhabited 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  before 
coming  to  the  house  of  Ronal  Malrena. 
which  is  1.7  kilometers  from  the  site  of  the 
ambush,  near  kilometer  371  on  the  highway. 

This  was  New  Year's  Day,  a  day  of  cele- 
bration, rest  and  not  much  work.  The  men 
in  the  Torres  family  had  moved  some  cows 
from  one  pasture  to  the  other  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  and  other  farmers  had  run  er- 
rands, but  there  was  more  festivity  and  re- 
laxation than  farming  activity. 

No  one  in  the  community  reported  seeing 
any  contras  that  day.  They  had  not  seen 
any  contras  for  a  long  time,  they  said.  Nor 
did  they  see  contras  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. They  could  not  remember  if  any  San- 
dinista  patrols  passed  along  the  highway 
that  day;  several  said  they  did  not.  although 
they  patrolled  the  road  on  various  days 
from  the  base  in  Copema. 

There  had  been  no  armed  robberies  by 
common  criminals  along  the  road,  either. 

According  to  Ronal 's  father,  the  seven  sol- 
diers at  the  post  by  his  house  were  there  all 
day,  as  usual;  nor  did  anyone  else  along  the 
road  report  seeing  them  move.  They  were 
not  drunk  that  day.  we  were  told.  They  had 
not  caused  any  problems  in  the  short  time 
they  had  been  posted  there.  These  soldiers 
were  all  draftees,  with  one  low-level  com- 
manding officer. 

It  was  raining  heavily  enough  for  two 
cousins  on  a  single  horse  (we  will  call  them 
the  Eugenios'*)  to  stop  at  the  Gutierrez 
house  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  They  were 
riding  from  Copema  back  home,  near 
Ronal's  house,  returning  from  an  errand. 
They  stayed  at  the  Gutierrez  house  about 
one  half  hour.  When  the  rain  let  up,  a  few 
minutes  before  6:30  p.m..  they  got  back  on 
the  horse  and  continued  eastward,  passing 
by  the  ambush  site  but  seeing  nothing.  The 
18  year  old  cousin,  sitting  in  front,  had  al- 
ready served  two  years  In  the  military, 
having  been  drafted  at  age  16;  the  younger 
cousin  was  only  13. 

Less  than  200  meters  to  the  east  of  the 
ambush  site  they  crossed  paths  with  Carlos 
(not  his  real  name),  who  was  heading  from 
east  to  west  on  the  highway,  on  foot.  He  was 
drunk,  and  was  heading  toward  his  home 
near  Copema.  Several  persons  commented 
that  he  was  frequently  a  little  drunk,  as  he 
was  on  the  afternoon  that  we  Interviewed 


"  FYvnl«  Sandlnlata  dr  LlbenclOn  Ntclonal.  the 
govemlns  pkrty. 

'>Mark  A.  Uhllc.  Top  Conlru  I>ny  Killing 
Nuns,  but  Oeny  OUttn."  The  New  York  Times. 
January  4.  IMO. 


"  In  the  case  of  witnesses  whose  names  were  not 
already  public  when  we  discovered  them  and  who 
had  not  been  interviewed  by  others.  Americas 
Watch  decided  not  to  publish  their  real  names. 


him.  He  continued  on  eastward,  to  the 
ambush  site,  and  noted  that  a  vehicle  head- 
ing toward  him  stopped  at  the  Gutierrez 
house  without  turning  off  its  motor  or 
lights,  illimilnatlng  his  path.  It  then  passed 
him.  He  noticed  no  one  In  hiding.  The 
ambush  occurred  after  he  had  passed  the 
site  and  while  he  had  his  back  to  it.  He  esti- 
mated he  was  150  meters  from  the  Gutier- 
rez house  when  the  attack  occurred.  When 
Interviewed  by  Americas  Watch,  he  kept 
commenting  on  his  great  fortune  In  not 
having  stopped  to  talk  longer  to  the  Eu- 
genio  cousins. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  since  the  rain 
had  let  up,  Angela  Torres,  carrying  a  six 
month  old  baby  and  holding  a  three  year 
old  child  by  the  hand,  came  out  of  the 
Torres  house  (where  she  had  been  celebrat- 
ing the  purislma  with  her  family  and  the 
Gutierrez  neighbors)  and  walked  to  the 
highway.  Standing  opposite  the  Gutierrez 
house,  she  saw  a  vehicle  approach  from  the 
west,  Siuna. 

The  vehicle  stopped.  Inside,  Angela 
thought,  was  a  nun  she  knew,  Sister  Sandra 
Price.  Sister  Sandra,  a  U.S.  citizen,  and 
Sister  Juanita,  a  Nicaraguan,  work  together 
and  are  well  known  in  the  Siuna  area.  Sis- 
ters Maureen,  Teresa  and  Prancisca,  who 
were  actually  in  the  vehicle  that  Angela 
saw,  did  not  work  In  the  Siuna  area. 

A  man  sitting  In  the  front  seat  asked  her 
If  she  wanted  a  ride.  Since  she  was  going 
home,  in  the  opposite  direction,  she  de- 
clined. The  car  then  pulled  away.  No  one 
got  out  and  the  motor  was  not  turned  off, 
although  the  car  had  come  to  a  full  stop. 
The  residents  heard  no  other  vehicle  on  the 
road  that  night,  before  or  after  the  ambush. 

In  the  underbrush  more  than  500  meters 
away,  the  kidnapped  boys  could  hear  a  car 
but  could  only  see  the  reflection  of  lights  in 
the  night;  they  could  not  see  the  road.  They 
did  not  realize  that  the  vehicle  stopped. 

D.  The  ambush 

Down  the  road,  about  100  meters  from 
where  they  saw  Mario  and  300  meters  from 
the  ambush  site,  in  front  of  the  first  inhab- 
ited house  to  the  east  of  the  site,  the  older 
Eugenio  cousin  asked  the  younger  to  see 
what  time  it  was;  there  was  a  half  moon  and 
enough  light  by  which  to  read  a  watch.  The 
cousins  also  noted  the  lights  of  a  vehicle 
that  stopped  at  the  Gutierrez  house  behind 
them. 

The  fact  that  the  vehicle  was  approaching 
on  a  straight  road  with  its  lights  on  at  night 
and  was  not  going  fast  (since  it  had  just 
stopped  for  a  minute)  gave  the  attackers 
time  to  take  good  aim.  The  vehicle  was  hit 
by  an  explosive  directly  in  the  front  wind- 
shield, and  bullets  hit  their  target  as  well. 

Before  the  younger  Eugenio  cousin  could 
read  the  watch,  they  heard  two  loud  explo- 
sions. They  turned  toward  the  noise  and  saw 
the  flame  of  an  RPG-7,  according  to  the 
former  draftee.  He  thought  that  it  landed 
on  the  road.  The  older  boy  Immediately  put 
the  horse  into  a  gallop,  to  get  away  from 
the  action,  and  they  heard  nothing  but  the 
horse's  hooves.  Several  neighbors  heard 
them  gallop  past  just  after  the  explosions. 

Angela,  with  the  two  children  on  the 
highway,  heard  the  explosions  and  dashed 
back  Inside  the  Torres  house,  in  her  haste 
dropping  her  umbrella  In  the  front  yard. 
She  says  she  saw  nothing  and  "suffers  from 
nerves." 

Carlos,  who  had  his  back  to  the  ambush, 
saw  nothing  but  heard  two  explosions  and 
some  bursts  of  gunfire.  He  dashed  into  the 
Torres  house,  arriving  shortly  after  Angela. 


The  people  in  the  community  said  that 
they  heard  two  detonations  and  about  three 
bursts  of  fire.  Many  said  that  the  detona- 
tions were  of  RPG-7s.  and  some  said  they 
had  heard  these  explosions  before  and  rec- 
ognized them.  The  New  York  Times  report- 
ed: 

"Bishop  Schmltz.  interviewed  on  a 
stretcher  in  the  evacuation  plane,  said  he 
and  the  three  church  women  were  about 
haJfway  from  Siuna  to  La  Rosita  when  their 
white  Toyota  pickup  truck  was  hit  on  its 
hood  by  a  rocket-propelled  grenade.  Bishop 
Schmltz.  who  was  in  the  front  passenger 
seat,  said  the  attackers  then  fired  on  the 
four  church  people  for  three  to  five  minutes 
with  automatic  assault  rifles. 

"  'We  couldn't  see  anything  before  we 
were  hit.'  said  Bishop  Schmltz  .  .  .  who  had 
a  badly  broken  arm  and  suffered  a  serious 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  trapped  in  the  truck 
after  the  attack.  'Everything  just  exploded.' 

"Bishop  Schmitz  said  he  and  the  sur\'iving 
nun  yelled  that  they  were  religious  workers 
and  the  firing  stopped.  The  survivors  were 
then  found  about  an  hour  later  by  a  Sandi- 
nlsta  army  patrol  and  they  were  taken  to  a 
farmhouse  for  the  night  before  being  evacu- 
ated by  helicopter  and  then  plane  today."  " 

The  passengers  in  the  car  could  not  identi- 
fy the  assailants  and  no  one  approached  the 
car,  according  to  the  survivors,  until  a  San- 
dinista  army  patrol  arrived  an  hour  later. 
1.  The  injuries 

Dr.  Kester  Barquero.  one  of  the  two  at- 
tending doctors  at  the  hospital  in  Siuna 
where  the  wounded  and  dead  were  brought 
the  following  day,  told  us  that  Sister  Maur- 
een was  dead  on  arrival;  they  estimated  that 
she  died  instantaneously.  She  received  what 
appeared  to  be  a  direct  hit  that  took  off  the 
left  side  of  her  face  and  head.  She  also  had 
a  bullet  In  the  tricep  of  the  upper  right  arm 
and  shrapnel  in  the  upper  left  thigh. 

The  doctor  stated  that,  in  their  consider- 
able experience  with  wounds  and  deaths 
caused  by  high  velocity  weapons,  she  was 
not  hit  by  an  RPG-7  because  this  antitank 
weapon  would  have  removed  her  entire 
head,  and  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  Inside  of  the  car  and  the  rest  of  the  oc- 
cupants. Instead,  he  thinks  she  was  hit  with 
a  weapon  of  the  strength  of  an  M-79,  a  gre- 
nade launcher  (because  of  the  shrapnel 
wounds)  less  powerful  than  an  RPG-7. 

Sister  Teresa  died  as  the  result  of  a  bullet 
that  struck  her  lower  left  back  near  the 
waist  and  damaged  her  intestines  and  de- 
stroyed her  liver.  The  doctors  guessed  that 
she  may  have  lingered  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Bishop  Schmitz  was  wounded  In  the  left 
arm  by  shrapnel,  causing  multiple  fractures. 
The  Capuchins  in  Nicaragua  noted  that  the 
U.S.  doctors  who  subsequently  examined 
him  said  the  Siuna  hospital  did  a  good  job 
of  setting  his  arm.  After  he  was  taken  to  the 
U.S..  however.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had 
also  sustained  nerve  damage,  requiring  fur- 
ther surgery. 

Sister  Prancisca  received  a  lot  of  shrapnel 
In  the  face,  neck,  chest  and  arms.  She  had 
second  degree  bums.  After  being  examined 
further  in  the  U.S.,  it  was  discovered  that 
she  had  shrapnel  In  the  eye  as  well,  requir- 
ing an  operation  to  remove  the  shrapnel. 
2.  Damage  to  the  car;  ballistics 

The  car,  which  was  In  Siuna  at  the  church 
when  we  saw  it  and  had  been  Inspected  and 
washed  by  the  police  before  being  returned 


"Mark  A.  Uhllg.  ■2  Nuns.  One  Prom  U.S..  Are 
Slain  in  Raid  Tied  to  Nicaraguan  Rebels."  The  New 
•york  Times.  January  3.  1990. 


to  the  church,  had  indeed  been  hit  In  the 
center  of  the  hood  just  in  front  of  the  wind- 
shield, causing  damage  to  the  outside  of  the 
hood,  slight  damage  to  the  motor,  and 
damage  to  the  dashboard  (pieces  of  the 
dashboard  were  found  at  the  scene)  where 
the  radio  and  other  Instruments  were.  The 
damage  to  the  hood  could  have  been  shrap- 
nel. 

It  appears  that  no  laboratory  tests  have 
been  conducted  on  the  physical  evidence. 
We  cannot  say  what  high  velocity  explosive 
device  hit  the  windshield  and  scattered 
shrapnel.  Although  the  medical  evidence 
suggests  an  M-79.  no  shell  from  that 
weapon  was  found  at  the  scene.  (The  M-79 
shell  must  be  manually  removed  to  load  an- 
other grenade.) 

An  RPG  was  undoubtedly  fired,  according 
to  those  who  heard  the  familiar  explosion 
and  saw  its  trail  of  flame  (unlike  the  M-79). 
but  it  may  not  have  hit  the  Toyota.  (A 
bumed  area  at  the  shoulder  of  the  road  sug- 
gested to  one  former  draftee  resident  of  the 
area  inten'iewed  by  Americas  Watch  that  it 
was  caused  by  an  RPG.)  An  RPG-2  or  RPG- 
7  is  fired  while  resting  on  the  shoulder,  but 
can  only  be  fired  standing  or  kneeling  and 
never  from  a  prone  position,  according  to 
former  draftees  and  the  military,  because  it 
emits  injurious  gases  from  the  back  of  the 
grenade  launcher. 

There  was  damage  to  the  Interior  of  the 
car  on  the  divider  between  the  driver's  door 
and  the  door  to  the  passenger  who  sits 
behind  the  driver,  which  would  indicate 
that  whatever  hit  that  part  of  the  car  also 
hit  the  left  side  of  the  driver's  head.  The 
windshield  was  missing  (and  pieces  of  wind- 
shield glass  were  found  at  the  scene)  but  the 
other  windows  were  Intact.  Aside  from  these 
areas,  the  interior  of  the  vehicle  was  not 
greatly  damaged. 

There  were  various  bullet  holes  In  the  car 
but  It  was  not  peppered  with  shrapnel  or 
bullet  holes.  One  bullet  entered  the  right 
side  of  the  pickup  bed  and  entered  the  back 
of  the  passenger  back  seat;  this  may  have 
been  the  bullet  that  killed  Sister  Teresa. 

The  Toyota  traveled  a  distance  and  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  The 
two  boys  on  horseback,  before  they  galloped 
away,  thought  they  saw  that  the  lights  of 
the  vehicle  were  off. 

There  was  a  hole  on  the  south  shoulder  of 
the  road,  several  meters  behind  the  resting 
place  of  the  Toyota,  which  when  measured 
on  January  3  was  five  Inches  deep  and  15 
inches  across.  Several  persons  Interviewed 
by  Americas  Watch  speculated  that  It  was 
made  by  a  mine,  although  there  was  no 
damage  from  a  mine  to  the  vehicle.  The 
chauffeur  for  Bishop  Schlaefer  recovered  a 
detonator  at  the  site  on  January  2  when  he 
came  to  repair  and  move  the  Toyota  back  to 
Siuna.  and  the  device  was  turned  over  to  the 
army. 

DGSE  and  Army  officials  speculated  that 
the  person  operating  the  mine  nervously 
squeesed  the  detonator  right  after  the  RPG 
was  fired,  without  waiting  for  the  vehicle  to 
come  within  range.  Another  person  Inter- 
viewed by  Americas  Watch  speculated  that 
the  mine  was  not  correctly  placed  and  threw 
shrapnel  at  a  tree  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way not  far  from  where  the  attackers  were 
crouching. 

Two  explosions,  one  right  after  the  other, 
were  heard:  an  RPG  emits  a  'boom"  when 
fired  and  another  when  it  explodes  on 
impact  with  the  target:  and  M-79  only  emiu 
a  "boom  '  when  It  explodes  on  the  target. 


E.  Immediately  after  the  ambuih 


1.  Immediate  contact  with  the  Baka  post 

Ronal's  father,  Alejandro  Malrena,  said 
that  when  he  heard  the  explosions  and 
bursts  of  fire  he  was  at  home  with  his  wife 
and  children.  Ronal  had  not  come  back 
from  fishing. 

He  was  frightened  by  the  explosions  and 
went  out  to  ask  the  soldiers  camped  nearby 
on  his  property  what  was  happening.  They 
said  it  was  nothing,  that  the  base  In  Co- 
f»ema  had  said  that  they  were  going  to  have 
a  drill  (alarma).  When  Americas  Watch 
interviewed  Alejandro  Malrena.  he  had  still 
not  talked  to  his  son  Ronal  since  before  the 
kidnapping  and  ambush.  By  the  time  we 
talked  to  him.  however,  he  was  aware,  as 
was  everyone  in  the  community,  that  his 
son  had  given  statements  to  the  press 
saying  that  he  had  been  kidnapped. 

Alejandro  told  us  he  did  not  see  the  sol- 
diers leave  their  post  during  the  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1  or  that  night;  the  dogs  bark  when 
the  soldiers  pass  by.  but  they  did  not  bark 
that  night  before  the  attack.  After  the  ex- 
plosions, they  barked  a  little,  then  were 
silent.  Others  along  the  road  said  that  they 
did  not  hear  or  notice  the  soldiers  move 
from  that  post  that  night  and  the  dogs  did 
not  bark  at  anyone  passing  on  the  road. 

The  next  day.  several  people  told  us.  the 
soldiers  expressed  surprise  to  them  that 
there  had  t>een  an  ambush.  Alejandro  said 
that  Denis  (the  commander  of  the  unit  on 
the  farm)  told  him  at  8  a.m.  that  what  they 
thought  was  an  alarm  wsis  actually  an 
ambush  that  wounded  a  nun  and  killed  two. 
They  did  not  learn  of  the  ambush  until  that 
morning. 

2.  The  two  kidnapped  boys  escape 

When  the  explosions  and  shooting  start- 
ed, the  contra  who  was  guarding  the  two 
boys  in  the  underbrush  told  them  not  to 
move  or  he  would  kill  them.  Then,  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  action  on  the  road,  he 
moved  away  from  them,  on  the  pasture  side 
of  the  fence,  and  toward  the  ambush. 

Jaime,  who  was  standing  in  the  under- 
brush, where  they  had  l)een  sitting  and 
standing  for  a  half  hour  until  the  ambush 
occurred,  came  up  to  his  friend  Ronal  and 
quietly  touched  him  on  the  hand,  motioning 
him  to  escape.  They  ducked  through  the  un- 
derbrush and  crossed  the  highway  perhaps 
200  meters  east  of  the  attack  site,  avoiding 
the  farm  houses.  They  noticed  the  vehicle's 
lights  were  still  on.  and  thought  they  heard 
cries  for  help  but  could  not  tell  If  It  was 
from  a  man  or  woman.  They  did  not  stop 
but  headed  north  past  the  vacant  house 
with  the  high  thatched  roof,  to  the  BakA 
River,  where  they  found  a  hiding  place  for 
the  night.  The  two  said  they  did  not  sleep  a 
wink  being  frightened,  wet,  and  bothered  by 
mosqultos. 

We  asked  why  they  did  not  go  to  Ronal's 
home,  which  was  less  than  two  kilometers 
away.  Separately,  each  said  that  It  was  too 
dangerous.  Since  there  had  just  been  explo- 
sions, the  soldiers  posted  right  next  to  the 
house  might  fire  at  them  If  they  ap- 
proached. 

We  asked  why  they  did  not  go  to  other 
houses  where  there  were  no  military  posts. 
They  said  that  they  were  afraid  that  the 
contras  might  come  to  the  houses  and  find 
them  there.  So  they  hid  near  the  river  until 
it  was  light,  thinking  that  each  armadillo 
that  rustled  was  a  contra. 
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3.  The  Copema  base  sends  out  an 
exploratory  party 


First  Lieutenant  Zamora  of  the  base  in 
Copema  said  that  the  soldiers  there  also 
heard  two  explosions  at  6:30  p.m.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  explosions  were  from  an 
RPG-2  or  RPG-7.  different  models  of  the 
same  rocket-propelled  grenade  launcher.  He 
ordered  that  an  exploratory  patrol  be  sent 
out,  seven  men  on  foot.  He  told  Americas 
Watch  that  the  post  at  Copema  did  not 
have  any  vehicles.  The  EPS  captain  in 
charge  of  the  military  base  at  Siuna.  Capt. 
Miguel  Miranda,  also  mentioned  that  the 
post  at  Copema  did  not  have  any  vehicles." 
Although  First  Lieutenant  Zamora  de- 
clined to  say  how  many  soldiers  were  under 
his  command  at  this  post,  some  residents  of 
OJo  de  Agua  estimated  that  there  were  200. 
Including  militia  and  reservists  from  the  co- 
operative as  well  tus  draftees  and  regular  sol- 
diers. The  lieutenant  said  that  they  sent  out 
three  patrols  daily  on  the  road,  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  had  been  ten  tunbushes  on  this 
road  by  the  contras,  he  said,  the  most 
recent  in  Aug^ust  1989  in  Mongallo  killing 
First  Lieutenant  ValleciUo  (See  above.).  The 
army  also  had  a  post  on  Baka  Hill,  whose 
Job  was  to  guard  the  hill  and  assist  explora- 
tory parties,  he  said. 

Lieutenant  Zamora  said  that  it  was  about 
six  to  seven  kilometers  to  OJo  de  Agua. 
which  took  about  an  hour  to  walk.  The  ex- 
ploratory party  arrived  at  about  7:35-40 
p.m.,  and  found  the  Toyota  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  They  asked  if  there  were  any 
wounded  and  Sister  Prancisca  answered. 
"Help."  The  doors  to  the  Toyota  were 
closed  but  not  locked  and  the  front  window 
was  broken:  the  lights  were  still  on. 

Two  of  the  nuns  inside  the  pickup  were 
dead  when  the  exploratory  party  arrived. 
One  died  from  a  direct  hit  from  an  RPG-2. 
he  said. 

The  party  then  sent  two  men  back  to 
notify  the  lieutenant  of  their  findings. 

The  lieutenant  said  that  the  base  did  not 
have  radios,  and  could  not  send  any  with 
the  exploratory  party.  Residents  said  that 
they  had  seen  an  antenna  and  some  radios 
in  Copema,  however.  The  army  captain  in 
Sluna  told  Americas  Watch  that  they  used 
to  have  a  radio  in  Copema  but  that  it  had 
not  been  working,  so  the  Copema  base  was 
not  in  radio  contact  with  Siuna,  less  than  an 
hour  away  by  vehicle. 

4.  The  army  party  led  by  the  lieutenant  ar- 
rives at  the  scene  later  that  night  and  en- 
lists civilians  to  move  the  wounded  and 
dead  to  a  nearby  farmhouse 
The  lieutenant  set  off  on  foot  with  a  party 
of  15,  including  a  medic  from  the  coopera- 
tive to  give  first  aid. 

The  lieutenant  and  his  party  arrived 
before  11  p.m.  The  lieutenant  saw  that  the 
Bishop's  arm  was  bleeding  and  that  the  sur- 
viving nun  was  bleeding  In  the  face.  They 
tried  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  put  the  two 
survivors  on  a  mat.  The  lieutenant,  who  saw 
that  only  the  rear  tire  of  the  vehicle  was 
flat  and  that  the  lights  were  still  on,  tried  to 
move  the  car  but  it  would  not  move  out  of 
neutral. 

The  soldiers  then  went  to  the  nearest 
farm  houses,  belonging  to  the  Gutierrez  and 
Torres  families,  some  300  meters  west  on 
the  road,  heralded  by  barking  dogs.  They 
asked  for  help  in  moving  the  wounded  and 


■•  RoldenU  told  Americas  Watch  that  they  have 
•een  two  Ouai  (military  jeeps)  at  Copema.  Even  if 
the  Copema  baie  had  Jeeps,  the  soldiers  would  not 
have  approached  the  ambush  site  In  them,  for  obvi- 
ous security  reasons. 


dead.  The  residents  of  these  houses  recog- 
nized them  as  soldiers  from  Copema,  not 
from  the  little  Baka  post. 

The  residents  said  they  did  not  move  out 
of  the  houses  imtil  the  soldiers  knocked  on 
their  doors.  Some  of  those  in  both  houses 
had  caught  sight  of  the  stopp>ed  Toyota; 
Angela  had  even  talked  to  persons  she 
thought  were  clergy  in  the  Toyota,  and 
both  houses  were  aware  that  those  in  the 
vehicle  included  Nicaraguans  and  foreign- 
ers. In  both  houses  they  speculated  that  the 
explosions  they  heard  could  have  hit  the  ve- 
hicle. Nevertheless,  they  did  not  move  from 
their  houses  until  the  army  asked  them  to. 

There  is  no  electricity  in  this  community. 
People  in  these  two  houses  were  neverthe- 
less awake,  no  doubt  apprehensive,  when 
the  army  arrived  at  about  11  p.m.  They  did 
not  have  a  watch  but  at  the  Gutierrez  house 
asked  the  soldiers  the  time. 

The  lieutenant  and  those  at  the  Torres 
house  .said  that  there  was  a  prayer  meeting 
(rezo)  in  progress  when  the  soldiers  arrived. 
The  soldiers  asked  if  the  residents  In  the 
houses  nearby  had  seen  the  contras,  but  the 
residents  said  they  had  not. 

People  came  out  of  their  houses  and  with 
the  soldiers  moved  the  two  wounded  and 
two  dead,  together  with  the  luggage  they 
had  in  the  back  of  the  Toyota,  into  the  Gu- 
tierrez house,  where  the  several  sisters  and 
mother,  plus  others,  cared  for  the  wounded. 
Sister  Prancisca  walked,  with  assistance, 
from  the  car.  Bishop  Schmltz  was  brought 
on  a  cot.  although  he  could  talk  and  gave 
the  name  of  Bishop  Schlaefer  and  a  phone 
number  where  he  could  be  contacted,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  nuns  and  where 
they  were  from  and  other  information.  He 
told  the  peasants  that  they  had  not  seen 
their  attackers. 

The  soldiers  finished  moving  the  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle  and  their  belongings 
about  midnight  or  1  a.m.  and  left  a  contin- 
gent to  guard  the  house,  to  make  sure  noth- 
ing else  happened,  the  lieutenant  told 
Americans  Watch.  The  rest  of  the  unit  re- 
turned to  the  base  at  Copema. 

The  farmers'  families  then  cared  for  the 
wounded  and  commenced  a  wake  (vela)  for 
the  dead. 

F.  The  day  after  the  ambush 
1.  The  boys  arrive  at  the  Gutierrez  house 
The  boys  who  had  been  kidnapped  decid- 
ed to  go  to  the  Gutierrez  house,  south  of 
their  hiding  place  and  between  them  and 
the  highway.  They  were  friends  with  Hip6- 
lito  Gutierrez  GonzAlas  (Polo),  48,  the  head 
of  the  household. 

They  arrived  about  6  or  7  a.m..  after  it  was 
light.  When  they  got  to  the  house,  the 
wounded  and  dead  were  still  there.  They 
were  informed  of  the  ambush  and  the  dead 
and  wounded. 

Both  boys  told  Americas  Watch  that  they 
had  a  conversation  at  that  time  with  Gu- 
tierrez and  Luis  Felipe  Arfluz  L6pez,  23,  the 
brother  of  Jaime.  Felipe  had  helped  move 
the  wounded  the  night  before  <he  was  in  the 
Torres  house  when  the  soldiers  arrived), 
and  then  spent  the  night  in  the  Gutierrez 
house  helping  to  care  for  the  wounded. 

The  boys  say  that  they  told  Gutierrez  and 
Felipe  that  they  had  been  kidnap(>ed  by  the 
contras.  They  had  already  realized  that 
they  had  to  go  to  ret>ort  the  kidnapping  to 
the  base  at  Copema  (especially  since  Jaime 
had  been  questioned  by  State  security  after 
the  contras  had  kidnapped  him  during  the 
attack  on  Siuna  in  1987)  and  seeing  the 
dead  and  wounded  only  made  the  need  to 
clear     themselves     with     the     authorities 


plainer.  They  said  that  both  men  also  told 
them  they  should  report  the  kidnapping. 

When  asked  directly  about  this  conversa- 
tion by  the  government  human  rights  inves- 
tigating commission  in  the  following  week, 
Gutierrez  said  that  he  did  not  have  a  con- 
versation with  the  boys  about  the  kidnap- 
ping at  that  time  but  only  later  in  the  day, 
after  they  had  returned  from  reporting  to 
the  base  in  Copema.  When  we  talked  to  Gu- 
tierrez and  other  members  of  his  family, 
they  said  that  the  boys  did  not  say  they  had 
been  kidnapped  until  after  returning  from 
Copema. 

When  Felipe  was  interviewed  by  the  first 
of  many  investigatory  groups  to  arrive  In 
the  area.  Witness  for  Peace,  on  January  3, 
the  day  after  the  conversation  with  his 
brother,  he  told  them  that  he  had  indeed 
talked  to  the  boys  before  they  went  to  the 
base  at  Copema  and  had  advised  them  to  do 
so  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble  with  the  au- 
thorities. If  they  did  not  report  and  it  was 
later  found  out,  they  would  be  accused  of 
being  collaborators  with  the  contras. 

When  we  talked  to  Felipe,  however,  a 
week  or  more  later,  he  denied  that  he  haul 
this  conversation  with  the  boys.  He  said 
that  he  had  talked  to  them  after  they  came 
back  from  the  base  at  Copema,  and  report- 
ed that  they  had  been  kidnapped. 

People  in  the  Gutierrez  house  noticed 
that  the  boys  were  all  dirty  when  they  came 
in  about  6  or  7  a.m.,  and  they  were  surprised 
at  the  boys'  appearance.  The  boys  left  for 
Copema  after  staying  only  a  short  time  at 
the  Gutierrez  house,  and  did  not  go  to  the 
house  of  Ronal's  father,  which  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  (Jaime's  father  was  in 
Siuna,  where  he  had  been  for  many  days;  he 
did  not  return  to  his  farm  or  OJo  de  Agua 
until  a  week  or  more  after  the  events.) 

When  asked  why  they  had  not  reported  to 
the  soldiers  posted  at  Ronal's  house  near 
Bak&  Hill,  both  boys  replied  that  the  sol- 
diers were  not  the  authorities.  Just  draftees, 
and  that  those  in  charge  were  in  Copema. 

2.  Reporting  to  Copema 
The  boys,  frightened  by  the  sight  of  the 
dead  in  the  Gutierrez  house,  set  off  right 
away  for  Copema,  which  took  them  about 
an  hour  walking.  They  reported  to  First 
Lieutenant  Alfredo  Zamora  that  they  had 
been  kidnapped  by  the  contras.  When  we 
asked  Lieutenant  Zamora  if  he  believed 
them,  he  said  he  did  because  they  came  vol- 
untarily; they  were  not  brought  in  by 
anyone.  Why  should  they  come  in  with  a 
story  like  this  if  it  were  not  true?  Also,  they 
looked  like  they  had  been  in  the  forest  be- 
cause their  clothes  were  dirty  and  their 
arms  were  scratched,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  had  little  or  no  sleep.  He  took  the  nec- 
essary military  information  from  them 
about  the  contras  and  sent  the  boys  home. 
At  about  6  a.m.,  when  it  was  light,  he  had 
already  sent  out  another  exploratory  group 
to  try  to  track  the  contras  and  find  out  how 
many  there  were.  The  exploratory  group 
followed  signs  that  indicated  the  contras  re- 
turned south  on  the  same  path  that  they 
had  taken  in  to  OJo  de  Agua.  The  army 
patrol  did  not  track  directly  on  the  path, 
however,  for  fear  of  antipersonnel  land 
mines.  They  had  not  attempted  to  pursue 
the  contras  the  night  before  for  fear  of  an 
ambush. 

The  patrol  found  signs  at  the  site  of  the 
ambush  that  In  addition  to  the  10  or  15  men 
at  the  highway,  there  had  been  perhaps  55 
some  500  meters  south  of  the  highway.  The 
army  theorized  that  this  was  a  defensive  po- 
sition; if  the  contras  on  the  highway  re- 


ceived return  fire  from  the  vehicle  they 
could  drop  back  to  the  defensive  line  and 
any  Sandlnlsta  pursuers  could  be  stopped 
there. 

An  army  patrol  sent  to  track  the  contras 
found  a  plastic  tube  used  to  protect  the 
charging  device  of  an  RPG-7  about  15  kilo- 
meters south  of  the  ambush  site,  where  the 
contras  had  passed.  They  believe  it  belonged 
to  the  contras  because  the  E3»S  does  not  use 
a  plastic  tube  for  their  RPG-7s. 
3.  The  dead  and  wounded  are  brought  in  to 
Siuna 

At  about  7:30  or  8  a.m..  a  Toyota  Land 
Cruiser  driving  from  Siuna  to  Rosita  wsis 
stopped  in  front  of  the  Gutierrez  house  and 
enlisted  by  the  soldiers  outside  to  carry  the 
wounded  nun  and  the  two  bodies  back  to 
Sluna.  A  Kama  3,  a  large  flat-bed  truck, 
coming  from  Rosita  was  stopped  and  took 
the  Bishop  to  the  hospital  at  Siuna.  Some 
soldiers  were  with  them.  Bishop  Schlaefer, 
leaving  Sluna  for  Puerto  Cabezas,  encoun- 
tered them  on  the  road  and  turned  back 
with  them  to  Siuna. 

The  wounded  and  dead  arrived  at  the 
Siuna  hospital  at  9  a.m.  and  were  there 
until  two  military  helicopters  arrived  to 
carry  them  to  Puerto  Cabezas,  about  four 
hours  later,  according  to  those  at  the  hospi- 
tal. 
4.  State  Security  locates  the  kidnapped  boys 

The  boys  returned  from  Copema  at  about 
10  a.m.,  hitching  a  ride  in  a  mlltitary  vehicle 
(patineta)  going  from  Copema  to  OJo  de 
Agua,  and  stopped  to  rest  at  the  Gutierrez 
house,  where  the  residents  remember  them 
saying  then  that  they  had  been  kidnapped 
by  the  contras. 

The  military  and  State  Security  at  Sluna 
did  not  learn  of  the  ambush  until  the  trucks 
with  the  wounded  and  dead  arrived  in  Siuna 
on  the  momlng  of  January  2.  They  sent  out 
military  and  state  security  officials  and 
passed  through  Copema  In  four  'Guases" 
(military  Jeeps),  according  to  the  lieutenant. 

Americas  Watch  talked  to  one  state  secu- 
rity official  who  arrived  on  the  scene  from 
Siuna  at  about  11  a.m.  He  was  known  in  the 
area  because  he  had  been  based  in  Copema 
before  being  transferred  to  Siuna.  He  was 
inspecting  the  site  when  an  exdraftee  from 
the  community  approached  him  and  told 
him  that  there  were  two  l)oys  who  had  been 
kidnapped  by  the  contras,  he  told  us.  That 
young  man  later  confirmed  the  conversa- 
tion, saying  that  one  gets  in  trouble  if  one 
does  not  notify  the  authorities  of  such 
things. 

The  state  security  official  sent  for  the  two 
boys  and  took  them  directly  back  to  Siuna 
in  a  military  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther investigation  and  so  they  could  give 
written  declarations.  The  boys  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  talk  to  Ronal's  family  or 
anyone  else,  but  many  saw  them  leaving 
with  the  military.  They  did  not  return,  and 
their  families  were  not  notified  what  was 
happening  with  them  until  much  later. 

This  created  the  Impression  in  the  com- 
munity, which  was  stUl  the  case  when 
Americas  Watch  arrived  more  than  a  week 
later,  that  they  had  been  detained. 

The  two  boys  did  not  stay  in  Siuna.  They 
were  Interrogated  there  by  the  MINT  and 
gave  a  written  statement;  then  they  were 
taken  to  Puerto  Cabezas  the  same  after- 
noon, January  2,  in  the  same  helicopter  that 
carried  the  dead  bodies,  they  told  Americas 
Watch.  In  Puerto  Cabezas  the  survivors 
were  interviewed  by  the  press  and  the  t>oys 
were  interrogated  by  more  army  and  MINT 
officials. 


Ronal's  mother  went  to  State  Security  in 
Siuna  the  next  day,  January  3,  and  was  told 
that  they  were  not  detained  and  that  they 
would  be  back  soon.  But  as  each  day  that 
they  were  told  the  boys  were  going  to 
return  passed  without  the  boys'  presence, 
the  residents  of  the  area  began  to  get  more 
and  more  worried. 

We  understand  that  the  authorities  also 
conducted  an  investigation  in  the  area, 
going  from  house  to  house  asking  people  if 
they  had  seen  the  contras;  one  person  told 
Americas  Watch  the  authorities  blamed  the 
nuns'  deaths  on  the  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity because  they  had  not  reported  any- 
thing. People  began  to  be  more  and  more 
afraid  of  the  implications  and,  with  each  in- 
vestigatory delegation  that  arrived,  knew 
less  and  less,  for  self-protective  reasons.  We 
guessed  that  they  feared  that  if  they  said 
they  had  seen  the  contras  or  appeared  to 
know  too  much  about  anything,  they  would 
be  detained,  as  they  thought  had  happened 
to  Ronal  and  Jaime. 

VI.  CONCLDSION 

A.  Could  the  Sandinistas  have  committed 
the  crime? 

The  proposition  that  the  Sandinistas  com- 
mitted the  crime  rests  on  several  hypoth- 
eses: that  the  Sandinistas  were  in  the  area 
and  the  contras  were  not;  that  the  witnesses 
are  false;  and  that  the  Sandinistas  are  ex- 
tremely devious,  and  they  either  created  an 
Incident  to  blame  on  the  contras  or  are  cov- 
ering up  for  their  own  troop's  error. 

There  appears  to  be  no  likelihood  that 
this  was  a  robbery;  the  vehicle  and  Its  pas- 
sengers were  not  robbed  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  force  them  to  stop  before  attacking 
with  a  grenade  launcher.  It  also  appears 
that  the  attack  was  not  the  result  of  a  negli- 
gent shooting  off  of  weapons,  because  the 
direct  hit  on  the  windshield  of  the  car  was 
followed  by  bursts  of  gunfire  as  the  pickup 
passed  the  attack  point. 

For  the  Sandinistas  to  have  conducted 
this  ambush,  they  would  have  had  to  have  a 
patrol  out  In  the  south  of  the  highway  area 
that  was  in  position  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
attack.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Baka 
patrol  conducted  the  attack  because  they 
were  seen  immediately  after  the  ambush,  in 
their  usual  position.  They  did  not  patrol  as 
a  custom,  did  not  have  radio  communica- 
tions equipment  and  were  not  armed  with 
anything  more  than  AKAs,  according  to 
local  residents. 

No  one  saw  or  heard  Sandinistas  pass 
from  their  other  position  in  the  area,  Co- 
pema, on  the  road  before  the  attack.  Even 
if  the  army  in  Siuna  planned  an  attack  on 
the  nuns,  there  was  not  enough  time  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  car  from  Siuna 
(which  only  passed  through  Siuna  from  Ma- 
nagua) and  the  time  of  the  attack  to  plan 
and  execute  such  an  operation,  even  assum- 
ing there  was  radio  communication  from 
Siuna  and  Copen»,  which  the  army  says 
there  was  not.  The  slowness  of  their  re- 
sponse the  next  day  Indeed  suggests  that 
there  was  no  communication  between  Siuna 
and  Copema. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  this  time  to  sug- 
gest that  there  was  another  Sandlnlsta  unit 
on  patrol  In  the  area.  Just  as  the  farmers- 
other  than  the  two  boys  who  reported  they 
were  kidnapped— said  they  saw  no  contras, 
they  also  saw  no  Sandinistas  that  day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Bak& 
post,  who  stayed  put. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  rule  out  to- 
tally the  possibility  that  there  was  a  Sandl- 
nlsta unit  on  patrol  in  that  area.  If  only  be- 
cause the  evidence  from  the  farmers  who 


live  several  hours  south  of  the  highway  and 
on  the  path  the  attacking  force  took,  was 
not  available  and  will  not  be  available  for  a 
few  weeks,  at  least.  As  far  as  the  evidence 
now  available  Indicates,  however,  there  was 
no  Sandlnlsta  patrol. 

The  Sandinistas  do  not  "control"  the  area. 
If  they  did,  and  if  they  could,  the  war  would 
have  been  over  long  ago.  There  is  virtually 
no  way  for  anyone  to  control  fully  these 
vast  uninhabited  mountainous  and  heavily 
forested  stretches  of  the  interior.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  is  significant  that  they  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  religious  vehicle  to  leave  shortly 
after  5  pm.  They  may  have  been  negligent 
in  allowing  anyone  to  be  on  that  road  after 
dark,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  con- 
ducted the  attack. 

If  one  believes  that  there  was  a  Sandlnlsta 
patrol  In  place,  there  is  no  explanation  for 
why  they  would  attack  a  vehicle  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  MINT  and  PSLN  officials. 
The  attack  occurred  at  night  and  the  am- 
bushers  did  not  try  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  passengers  before  shooting. 

The  case  for  a  Sandlnlsta  attack,  such  as 
it  is  must  rest  on  the  assumption  that  they 
knew  the  vehicle  was  not  one  of  their  own 
and  that  they  Intended  to  attack  a  church 
vehicle.  This  means  that  this  patrol  that  no 
one  saw  or  heard  would  have  had  radio  com- 
munications with  a  unit  that  knew  that  the 
vehicle  was  not  a  government  vehicle.  In 
Nicaragua  the  army  and  the  MINT  do  not 
have  a  track  record  of  killing  priests  or 
nuns,  however  testy  relations  with  the 
church  have  been. 

Such  an  ambush  is  not  the  usual  modus 
operandi  of  Sandlnlsta  human  rights 
abuses;  in  cases  where  killings  have  taken 
place,  they  have  usually  been  targeted  exe- 
cutions of  those  they  believe  to  be  contra 
collaborators  in  remote  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  attitude  of  governmental  officials 
was  unlike  what  Americas  Watch  has  en- 
countered in  the  past  in  cases  of  violations 
by  the  MINT  or  army.  The  government  was 
extremely  forthcoming  and  receptive  to  in- 
vestigations in  this  case. 

That  the  government  is  making  propagan- 
da use  of  this  contra  human  rights  violation 
is  to  be  expected.  One  could  scarcely  expect 
them  to  refrain  from  using  all  evidence  of 
contra  misdeeds  to  discredit  an  insurgent 
force  that  wants  to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ment. 

B.  Did  the  contras  commit  the  crime? 

That  the  contras  conducted  the  ambush 
rests  primarily  on  the  testimony  of  the  kid- 
napped boys  and  secondarily  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence  and  Inferences  drawn  from  the 
contras'  past  actions. 

Whether  one  believes  that  the  contras 
were  In  the  area  rests  principally  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  two  witnesses.  Because  of  the 
way  they  were  handled,  some  have  Inferred 
that  they  were  put  up  to  their  testimony  by 
the  MINT  and  army.  They  were  removed 
from  the  community  and  taken  to  Puerto 
Cabezas  and  then  to  Managua  to  give  state- 
ments to  the  press,  visiting  Senators,  and 
human  rights  investigators.  On  previous  oc- 
casions, the  press  has  been  presented  with 
witnesses  by  the  MINT  who  appear  to  have 
been  coerced. 

Corroboration  for  the  statements  by  the 
witnesses  that  they  told  two  people  that 
they  had  been  kidnapped  by  the  contras 
before  they  reported  to  the  base  at  Copema 
was  not  forthcoming  from  those  two  people 
during  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  Interviews 
that  various  delegations  conducted  with 
these  two  people.  This  may  cause  specula- 
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tion  that  the  witnesses,  having  presented 
themselves  to  the  base,  were  coached  on 
what  to  say. 

Americas  Watch  Interviewed  the  kid- 
napped boys  extensively  and  we  believe 
their  testimony.  They  have  a  reputation  in 
the  community  for  being  honest  and  hard- 
working. Neither  they  nor  their  families 
have  been  aligned  with  either  side  in  the 
conflict.  Their  stories  are  internally  consist- 
ent. They  told  us  they  had  not  been  coerced 
or  pressured  by  the  MINT  or  army,  and 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  rehearsed. 

We  think  that  the  lack  of  corroboration 
may  be  due  to  the  fear  that  people  in  the 
community  have  of  appearing  to  know  too 
much  about  the  incident,  due  to  investiga- 
tions by  the  MINT  and  army  in  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  many  fact-finding  delega- 
tions that  subsequently  arrived.  We  had  the 
Impression  that  if  they  had  seen  the  contras 
they  were  not  going  to  say  so  for  fear  that 
the  MINT  would  blame  them  for  not  report- 
ing the  presence  and  thus  preventing  the 
attack.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  focus  is 
off  the  community,  additional  information 
might  become  available  from  the  residents. 
We  think  it  is  credible  that  the  boys, 
having  been  kidnapped  and  been  with  the 
contra  group  that  conducted  an  attack  that 
they  later  learned  resulted  in  two  deaths, 
were  afraid  they  would  be  blamed  for  the 
crime  if  they  did  not  immediately  report  to 
the  army  that  they  were  involuntarily  with 
the  contras.  If  they  had  been  in  the  compa- 
ny of  a  Sandinista  unit  that  conducted  the 
attack,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  go  to 
the  base  at  Copema  to  report  anything.  If 
they  were  never  kidnapped,  they  had  no 
reason  to  go  to  the  base  at  sUl,  which  they 
did  sifter  they  saw  the  bodies. 

Ambushes  on  vehicles  that  appear  to 
belong  to  the  government,  and  even  on  civil- 
ian vehicles,  have  been  a  contra  method  of 
conducting  the  war  since  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict.  Americas  Watch  has  document- 
ed many  incidents  of  contra  indiscriminate 
attacks  on  civilian  vehicles.  There  have  been 
many  vehicles  ambushed  on  this  very  road 
in  earlier  years  and  months,  the  last  in 
August  1989,  some  four  months  before  this 
attack. 

This  ambushed  vehicle  was  traveling  at 
night,  which  is  something  that  military  ajid 
other  government  vehicles  do  more  fre- 
quently than  other  vehicles.  The  pickup  was 
similar  to  some  used  by  MINT  and  PSLN  of- 
ficials." Accordingly,  the  contras  probably 
guessed  they  were  attacking  a  government 
vehicle. 

Kidnapping  youths  is  also  a  contra  hall 
mark.  We  have  Interviewed  many  who  have 
escaped,  either  before  they  were  taken  to 
Honduras  for  military  training,  or  after. 
There  are  countless  Incidents  of  kidnapping, 
many  in  this  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  kidnapping,  it  appears 
to  us,  was  to  prevent  the  boys  from  tipping 
anyone  off  about  their  presence  and  also  to 
elicit  useful  military  information  about  the 
location  of  Sandinista  troops.  In  addition  to 
the  boys,  there  is  evidence  of  contra  pres- 
ence from  the  remains  of  a  200  pound  cow 
eaten  by  many  men  with  contra  boots  in  the 
area  from  which  the  contras  advanced  to 
the  highway. 

We  conclude,  based  on  the  available  evi- 
dence, that  the  contras  engaged  in  this  in- 
discriminate attack  on  a  civilian  vehicle  that 


resulted  in  the  death  of  two  nuns  and  the 
serious  wounding  of  a  nun  and  a  bishop.  We 
consider  It  an  indiscriminate  attack  because 
the  evidence  indicates  that  they  made  no 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  occupants 
of  the  vehicle  were  civilian  or  military.  Such 
indiscriminate  attaclcs  are  violations  of  the 
laws  of  war. 


joumed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
January  31,  1990,  at  12  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each,  today  and  on  January  31. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fauntroy)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoNTZ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Kleczka,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,944. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clinger, 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fauntroy)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:; 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  BoNioR. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Towns  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mr.  Caruin. 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  FSLN  vehicles  that  are 
not  encaced  In  military  operations  and  are  not 
being  used  to  transport  combatants  are  not  legiti- 
mate military  targets. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order  the  House  ad- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  base  operating  support  function  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  Air  Force  Reserve  Base.  NY.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  100-463,  section  8061 
(102  Stat.  2270-27);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Policy,  Planning  and  Analysis, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  delay  In  the  submission  of  a 
report  concerning  climate  change  and 
energy  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  (Trans- 
mittal No.  90-19).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118; 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOAl  to  Israel  for  defense  articles  (Trans- 
mittal No.  90-20).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  118; 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Transp)orta- 
tion.  transmitting  a  report  concerning  com- 
pliance with  section  846(c)  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1989  as  it  applies  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-456.  section 
846(a)(c))(i)  (102  Stat.  2030);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  in  Finance 
Docket  No.  31494,  'Intermountaln  Western 
Railroad  Company— Purchase— Union  Pacif- 
ic Railroad  Company,  Boise  Group  Branch 
Lines,"  has  extended  the  time  period  for  is- 
suing a  final  decision  by  30  days,  pursuant 
to  49  U.S.C.  11345(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles 
(Transmittal  No.  90-18).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  90-19).  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Army  s  pro- 
posed letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Israel  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  90-20),  pursuant 


to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Jamaica  (Transmittal  No.  3-90), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1991  arms  con- 
trol impact  statement,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2576(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  actions 
taken  to  increase  competition  for  contracts 
during  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed 
legislation  to  waive  the  waiting  period  re- 
quirement of  section  210(b)'2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  a  planned  adminis- 
trative reorganization  involving  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Division  at  the  Togiis  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  and  Regional  Off  ce  Center: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran?'  Affairs. 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  revised  fisca'  year  1990  se- 
quester (GAO/AFMO-90-49^  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-239,  section  11002;  jointly, 
to  the  Conunittees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  309.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2190,  a  bill  to 
establish  national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  Federal  office,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept  101-396).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.R.  3907.  A  bill  to  supplrment  the  Im- 
peachment remedy  for  removing  Federal 
Judges  for  misbehavior;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  3908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  necessary 
closures  and  realignments  of  domestic  and 
foreign  joUitary  Installations  of  the  United 
States;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  3909.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  Hon.  August  F.  Hawkins  by 
strengthening  the  early  childhood  and  ele- 
mentary teaching  profession,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GooDLiMG): 
H.R.  3910.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
national  assessment  of  programs  carried  out 
with  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.R.  3911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  allow- 
since  for  services  of  attendants:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself,  Mr.  Pal- 
lone,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  ScmTMERi: 
H.R.  3912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  expand  the  demonstration 
program  of  iitsurance  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  for  elderly  homeowners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  civil  penalty  for 
operating  a  vessel  In  a  negligent  manner;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
F^heries. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  3914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  1991  under  certain 
Government  retirement  programs;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs,  In- 
telligence (Permanent  Select),  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   OBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McDerkott): 
H.R.  3915.  A  biU  to  require  each  State  to 
adopt  by  1995  a  plan  for  ensuring  the  provi- 
sion of  health  insurance  to  all  residents  of 
the  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3916.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion  of  the   targeted  jobs  credit   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  low- 
income  housing  credit  permanent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Gingrich,     Mr.     Htde,     Mr. 
McCoixuM,    Mr.    Dannemeter,    and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas): 
H.R.  3918.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  criminal  law 
and  procedure:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Applegate); 
H.R.  3919.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Federal 
Fuels  Stabilization  Board;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  INHOFE: 
H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  chili  as  the  official 
food  of  the  United  States  of  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 
By  Mr.  STALUNGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Craig): 
H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  3,  1990,  as  "Idaho  Centennial  Day ";  to 
the   Committee   on   Post    Office   and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  linkage  between  environment 
Btfid  national  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Acker- 


man,   Mr.   Mrazek,   Mr.   Coyhe,  Mr. 
Dellitms.  Mr.  Moixohan,  and  Mrs. 

Kewwelly): 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  grave  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  human  rights  violations  re- 
sulting from  a  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice  in 
Great  Britain;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Dellitms.  Mr.  Donald 
E.  LincEN.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
htunan  rights  violations  of  the  Government 
of  Haiti;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfieli)): 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  use  of  the  rotimda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  dedication  ceremony  Incident  to 
the  placement  of  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth  in 
the  Capitol  and  authorizing  the  printing  of 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cere- 
mony; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Me.  OAKAR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  policy  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding proposals  to  reduce  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  civil  service  retirees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  310.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuiLLEN): 
H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
for  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  Investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  the  2d  session  of  the 
101st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.  Res   312.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent   to    submit    the    Convention    on    the 
Rights  of  the  Child  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.   BOUCHER   Introduced   a   bill   (H.R. 

3920)  for  tlic  relief  of  Fiona  Lamont  DuVal; 

which  wit,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Ersreich.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  3;  1  Mr.  James. 

H.R  .500:  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  929:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
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H.R.  931;  Mr.  Pallonx. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina  and 

Mr.  HOCHBRCTECKirER. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Miu-eh  of  California.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gal- 
LCCLY,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Whit 
TEN.  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Mr.  BrviLL.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  1122:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Foclietta. 
and  Mr.  MroKE. 

H.R.  1227:  Mr.  Stallincs.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr 
Wolf,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr 
Towns,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms 
Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  1356:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Cos- 
TELLG.  Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr 
Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  1530:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  2025:  Mr.  Derrick.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Costello.  and  Mr 

E>(GEL. 

H.R.  2076:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  2168:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr 
Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr  Derrick,  and  Mr 
Solomon. 

H.R.  2172:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.R.  2174:  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 

H.R.  2187:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr 
Tallon,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and  Mr 
DeFazio. 

H.R.  2437:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ham 
MERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  Combest,  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2500:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  2545:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2546:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2551:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2664:  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  2674:  Mr.  Schift  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  2700:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Broom 

FIELD. 

H.R.  2734:  Mr.  Coorteh. 


H.R.  2836:  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2853:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2926:  Mr,  Kleczka,  Mr.  Solomon,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr  Chapman,  and  Ms,  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  3142:  Mr  Visclosky  and  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka. 

H.R.  3475:  Ms.  SL.^UGHTER  of  New  York. 

H  R.  3581:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr  Swift,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.R.  3603:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  3634:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  Petri 

H  R.  3684:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H  R.  3686:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California  and 
Mr  Hunter. 

H.R.  3733:  Mr  Applegate,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE.  Mrs  Collins.  Mr  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Un- 
soeld. Mr.  WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3735;  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Bryant 

H.R.  3736:  Mr.  JoNTZ  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr  JoNTz  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3740:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3751;  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  f^LOSi.  and  Mr. 
Nelson   of  Florida. 

H.R.  3815;  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Bliley.  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  3865;  Mr.  Bates 

H.J.  Res.  82;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Levine  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr  Gordon.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Thomas  .\.  Luken,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Synar. 

H.J.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr  Laughlin,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Yatron,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen, 
Mr.   CoNDiT.   Mrs.   Martin   of   Illinois,   Mr. 


Costello,  Mr.  Geren,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr, 
Hyde.  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Sangbieister,  Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr,  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Hoggs.  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mr. 
Rnsso. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  McDade,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
FYippo,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 

HOYER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming 
and  Mr.  Espy. 
H.  Con.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Vento. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust 
also  in  him;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass.  •  •  •  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord:  and  he  delighteth 
in  his  tcai/.— Psalms  37:5,  23. 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  the  macrocosm 
and  the  microcosm,  who  knoweth  both 
the  infinite  and  the  infinitesimal,  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past  and  all  in  be- 
tween, for  whom  a  sparrow  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground  but  Thou  knowest 
it,  thank  Thee  for  the  Psalmist's  guar- 
antee that  when  we  entrust  ourselves 
to  Thee,  Thou  dost  guide  us,  step  by 
step,  inerrantly.  Grant  to  each  who 
labors  in  this  large  Senate  family  the 
awareness  of  Your  unconditional  love. 
Your  assurance  of  perfect  guidance, 
that  though  we  know  not  what  the 
future  holds,  we  know  Him  who  holds 
the  future.  Lead  us  in  our  family  lives, 
our  personal  lives  and  our  professional 
way. 

In  Jesus'  name,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10  a.m„  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  resume  debate  on 
the  clean  air  bill  at  10  a.m.  with  a 
Chafee  amendment  relating  to  the 
phaseout  of  methyl  chloroform  as  the 
pending  amendment. 

PYom  12:30  to  2:15  p.m..  the  Senate 
will  recess  for  the  party  conferences. 


At  2:15,  the  Senate  will  resimie  consid- 
eration of  the  clean  air  bill. 

As  a  reminder  to  Senators,  there  is  a 
rollcall  vote  scheduled  for  5  p.m.  today 
on  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  a  vote  on  the  clean 
air  bill  occurring  prior  to  5  p.m.  and  of 
votes  beginning  to  occur  now  this 
week  on  a  regular  basis  on  the  clean 
air  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  unused  por- 
tions of  the  two  leaders'  time  are  re- 
served. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
a.m,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2032  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikttl- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Miktjlski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2033 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  noted. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  PATRICK 
POUZAR 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago,  Tennessee  lost  one  of  its  favorite 
sons.  Mr.  Patrick  Pouzar,  a  resident  of 
Nashville  and  a  senior  Investigator 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, died  while  traveling  in  the  Re- 
public of  Chile.  Several  days  earlier, 
Mr.  Pouzar  and  another  FDA  official 
were  dispatched  to  Chile  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chilean  Government  to 
verify  preventative  measures  taken  in 
the  wake  of  last  year's  fruit  tampering 
incident. 

The  Chilean  Ambassador  last  No- 
vember invited  representatives  from 
the  FDA  to  visit  his  country  on  a  fol- 
lowup  mission.  On  January  5,  Mr. 
Pouzar  and  Mr.  Jack  Harty,  the  "Direc- 
tor of  the  FDA's  international  affairs 
staff,  departed  this  coimtry  for  Chile. 
Five  days  later,  the  single-engine 
plane  carrying  them  and  two  Chilean 
officials  was  reported  missing.  Follow- 
ing an  intensive  search  effort,  the 
wreckage  was  located.  Tragically,  all 
four  men  and  the  pilot  were  killed. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  con- 
gressional career,  I  have  taken  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  workings  of  the 
FDA.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
FDA  has  stood  for  solid  protection  of 
our  food  supply  and  medicines.  FYom 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906 
to  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980, 
Congress  has  always  turned  to  the 
FDA  to  ensure  and  enhance  the  public 
health.  Its  jurisdiction  includes  vital 
areas  of  public  health,  ranging  from 
approval  of  drugs  and  food  additives 
to  inspection  of  medical  devices  and 
consumer  complaints.  Through  the 
years,  the  agency  has  developed  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  professional- 
ism and  expertise. 

The  loss  of  these  two  distinguished 
men  is  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  their 
families  and  colleagues  at  FDA,  but 
also  by  all  Americans  whom  they 
served  with  pride  and  honor.  Our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  go  out  to  their 
loved  ones. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,781st  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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THE      UNITED      STATES-ISRAELI 
STRATEGIC  RELATIONSHIP: 

WHY  IT  ENDURES 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  underly- 
ing American  foreign  policy  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  been  a  desire 
for  peace  and  stability  throughout  the 
world.  Achieving  this  has  been  diffi- 
cult but  the  recent  welcome  events  in 
Europe  demonstrate  that  our  postwar 
policy  of  containing  Soviet  lailitary 
power  and  political  influence  has 
bought  time  for  communism  to  col- 
lapse of  its  own  weight. 

Sadly,  not  all  parts  of  the  globe  are 
experiencing  the  rise  of  democracy 
and  a  decline  in  military  tensions.  One 
of  the  most  historic  hot  spots,  the 
Middle  EJast.  remains  potentially  ex 
plosive.  Tensions  between  Israel  and 
her  Arab  neighbors  remain  great.  Ter- 
rorism continues  unabated.  The  sense- 
less Lebanese  civil  war  drags  on.  Amer- 
ican and  other  hostages  remain  help- 
lessly imprisoned  by  various  Arab  law- 
less bands.  Radical  governments  con- 
tinue to  acquire  sophisticated  weapons 
and  the  potential  for  war  in  that  area 
remains  great. 

Clearly,  the  picture  in  the  Middle 
East  is  one  of  continued  insiability 
with  a  high  risk  for  violence. 

The  most  serious  new  military 
threat  with  long-range  implications 
for  nuclear  instability  is  the  recent 
successful  launch  of  an  Iraq'  satellite. 
The  rocket  employed  as  a  launch  vehi- 
cle clearly  establishes  their  capability 
to  now  become  another  nation  with 
long-range  missile  capability. 

Considering  that  Iraq  used  chemical 
warfare  in  their  recent  war  Aith  Iran 
makes  this  a  potentially  foreboding 
event. 

In  the  center  of  this  Middle  East 
cauldron  stands  Israel,  the  only  true 
democracy  in  the  region.  We  have  had 
a  long  and  deep  friendshirD  dating 
back  to  President  Harry  Trur.ian  being 
the  first  head  of  state  to  recognize  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  1943.  While  we 
have  not  agreed  on  each  and  every 
issue,  and  will  not  in  the  future,  we 
both  seek  stability  and  the  avoidance 
of  war. 

And  when  war  has  been  instigated 
by  her  Arab  neighbors,  the  United 
States  has  stood  firm  every  time  in  our 
support  of  Israel. 

Accordingly,  our  Nation  and  Israel 
share  a  healthy  military  relationship 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  interests 
of  both  countries.  For  example,  the 
Nebraska  Air  National  Guards  Civil 
Elngineering  Squadron  will  travel  to 
Israel  in  1990  to  learn  first  hand  Israel 
techniques  for  the  rapid  repair  of 
damaged  runways. 

We  have  benefited  from  Israel 
combat  experience  with  American 
weapons  against  Soviet  weapons. 
Israel  ports  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  ships  of  our  6th  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  make  port  calls  for  ship 
repairs  and  crew  rest  after  long  times 


at  sea  in  dangerous  areas  off  Libya 
and  Lebanon. 

Furthermore,  Israel  and  the  United 
States  share  intelligence  information 
regarding  the  ever-present  threat  of 
terrorism. 

Since  it  is  only  through  internation- 
al cooperative  efforts  that  terrorism 
can  be  defeated,  this  relationship  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  free  world. 
We  are  also  cooperating  in  research 
for  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
over  which  I  have  jurisdiction  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Strategic 
Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence  Sub- 
committee. This  research  could  help 
defeat  an  attempt  to  launch  a  single 
nuclear  or  chemical  weapon  mounted 
on  a  ballistic  missile  against  us  or 
Israel  by  a  madman  such  as  Qadhafi 
in  Libya. 

While  the  Israeli  Government  has 
been  divided  of  late,  and  our  differ- 
ences over  how  to  handle  the  Palestin- 
ian question  have  been  front-page 
news,  it  would  be  instructive  to  ponder 
for  a  moment  what  the  Middle  East 
would  be  like  today  if  Israel  did  not 
exist  or  had  been  defeated  in  an  earli- 
er conflict. 

There  would  be  no  true  multiparty 
democracy  in  the  area  and  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  peace. 

The  Middle  East,  one  of  the  world's 
strategic  crossroads  as  well  as  its  oil 
capital,  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
warring  factions.  Iran  is  still  in  the 
grip  of  religious  fanatics.  Syria  exe- 
cutes its  internal  political  opponents 
and  has  never  given  up  its  decades-old 
dream  of  incorporating  Lebanon. 
Libya's  Qadhafi  would  have  little 
counterbalance  except  for  Egypt, 
which  paid  a  high  price  of  Arab  dis- 
dain for  over  10  years  due  to  signing 
the  Camp  David  accords. 

Iraq  would  again  be  tempted  to  reju- 
venate its  territorial  ambitions  and  the 
Jordanian  state  could  very  well 
become  an  endangered  species.  Final- 
ly, envision  a  Palestinian  state  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  led  by  a  "presi- 
dent" Yassir  Arafat. 

This  is  why  legislation  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  periodic  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  U.S.-PLO  dialogue  to 
ensure  compliance  with  promises  re- 
garding an  end  to  terrorism  and  recog- 
nition of  Israel's  right  to  exist  is  so  im- 
portant. Another  bill  to  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  making  further 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  if 
it  grants  full  membership  to  a  unilat- 
erally-declared  Palestinian  state  also  is 
pending  and  having  the  desired  effect. 

President  Bush  concurs  with  this  ap- 
proach and  a  move  to  seat  the  "State 
of  Palestine  "  has  been  stopped  at  least 
for  now. 

The  Palestinian  issue  does  need  to 
be  resolved.  Unfortunately,  since  the 
high  hopes  of  Camp  David  in  1979, 
very  little  concrete  progress  has  been 
made.  Both  sides  need  to  show  more 


flexibility  and  serious  negotiations 
must  begin. 

Hopefully  the  current  Irsaeli  and 
Egyptian  political  initiatives,  with  the 
United  States  as  a  helpful  partner,  can 
bear  fruit. 

However,  just  as  it  takes  a  strong 
United  States  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  takes  a 
strong  Israel  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  who  outnum- 
ber her  many  times  over  in  people  and 
weapons  and  surround  her  geographi- 
cally. 

There  have  been  recent  suggestions 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  actually  reduce  foreign  aid  to 
some  of  our  traditional  friends.  For- 
eign aid  in  general  is  not  a  popular  po- 
litical expenditure  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, especially  during  these  times  of 
an  extreme  budget  crunch.  Foreign  aid 
should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is,  an 
obligation  for  a  superpower— not  only 
for  legitimate  humanitarian-type  help 
but  as  an  investment  in  countries  that 
are  of  particular  importance  to  our 
key  national  security  interests  and  sta- 
bilizatio^ji  for  our  peacekeeping  inter- 
ests aroutid  the  world. 

While  the  actual  dollar  amounts  of 
help  is  important,  any  cut  may  well  be 
interpreted  as  a  lessening  of  our  inter- 
est. Any  cut  at  this  juncture,  however 
limited,  could  send  the  wrong  signal. 

While  we  celebrate  the  dramatic  and 
welcome  changes  in  Europe  the  past 
few  months  and  an  obvious  lessening 
of  tensions  there,  we  still  have  impor- 
tant obligations  to  such  Southern  Eu- 
ropean areas  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
name  only  two.  Even  with  their  differ- 
ences these  two  countries  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  stability  in  that  area.  I 
caution  against  any  changes. 

Likewise,  with  the  troubles  of  the 
Aquino  goverrunent  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  the  middle  of  negotiations  for 
our  two  key  military  bases  there  for 
stability  in  the  Pacific,  we  would  be 
foolhardy  to  risk  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  cut  in  current  aid. 

Given  the  improving  conditions  in 
Europe,  I  suggest  that  the  most  likely 
new  major  trouble  spot  for  the  1990's 
will  be  the  Middle  East. 

Here  we  have  two  solid  friends, 
Israel  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  in  our  self 
interest,  given  their  current  troubles 
and  threats,  to  venture  into  any  action 
that  could  be  misinterpreted  as  a  less- 
ening of  our  concern.  The  extension  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  remains  the 
only  viable  chance  of  a  long-term 
peaceful  solution.  Therefore,  it  is  my 
view  that  even  a  relatively  small  cut 
would  unfortunately  carry  with  it  a 
wrong  signal  at  precisely  the  wrong 
time. 

We  must  stay  on  course  with  all  of 
the  parties  Involved  and  not  introduce 
uruiecessary  sticking  points  at  a  time 
when  staying  power  and  patience  are 
at  a  premiimi. 


With  strength  and  flexibility,  and 
with  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States,  Israel  and  her  neighbors  can 
negotiate  successfully  for  peace  in  a 
troubled  region.  We  all  hope  and  pray 
that  day  comes  soon. 


DEATH  OF  ARDYS  HEISE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  fellow  Californian 
who  so  recently  has  passed  away. 
Ardys  Heise  died  in  a  traffic  accident 
August  29,  1989,  leaving  behind  her  a 
repertoire  of  civic  endeavors,  awards, 
honors,  and  fond  memories  of  a 
woman  who  dedicated  herself  to  serv- 
ing the  people  of  California. 

Ardys  will  be  treasured  by  the  thou- 
sands of  people  she  has  touched 
through  her  tremendous  efforts  and 
outstanding  achievements.  She  held 
an  active  interest  in  both  educational 
and  health  related  issues,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Education, 
the  American  Association  of  Commu- 
nity and  Junior  Colleges,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  Health  Center 
Public  Relations  Advisory  Committee, 
and  as  campaign  area  chairman  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Ardys  will  be  remembered  best  as  a 
woman  who  felt  an  enormous  passion 
to  enhance  the  lives  of  everyone 
around  her.  Every  challenge  she  un- 
dertook was  approached  with  a  relent- 
less fervor  to  succeed,  and  she  dedicat- 
ed herself  to  programs  representing 
the  improvement  of  her  community 
and  the  need  of  its  members.  I  ap- 
plaud Ardys  and  her  accomplishments, 
and  know  she  has  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  everyone  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  this  outstanding 
woman,  citizen,  and  friend. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FORMER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  JAMES  R. 
SCHLESINGER  BEFORE  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  recent  dramatic  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  for  our  national  security 
policy,  our  military  strategy,  and,  ulti- 
mately, our  defense  budget. 

Last  week,  the  committee  focused  on 
changes  in  the  Soviet  threat.  We  re- 
ceived testimony  in  public  and  closed 
session  from  Judge  Webster,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence;  General 
Soyster,  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence;  and  General  O'Lear,  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  for  the  U.S.  Eu- 
ropean Conunand.  We  heard  from 
three  U.S.  experts  on  the  changing 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  and  then 
heard  from  four  highly  respected  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  experts  on  allied 
perceptions  of  the  Soviet  threat. 


On  Friday,  we  had  a  very  productive 
dialog  and  discussion  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Cooperation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

Today,  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger  tes- 
tified before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. There  is  probably  no  one 
better  qualified  than  Dr.  Schlesinger 
to  address  the  critical  issues  before  us 
today.  He  has  been  a  tireless  and  ef- 
fective advocate  of  a  strong  NATO  al- 
liance for  many  years.  One  of  his  pri- 
orities as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
mid-1970's  was  to  rebuild  our  NATO 
forces  after  the  Vietnam  war.  He  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  and 
creative  thinkers  in  the  area  of  nation- 
al security  policy,  military  strategy, 
and  doctrine. 

Dr.  Schlesinger  testified  very  force- 
fully that  the  threat  of  a  conventional 
attack  on  NATO  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  has  decreased  dra- 
matically. As  a  result.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
believes  that  the  United  States  should, 
in  his  own  words,  "plan  now  radically 
to  scale  back  our  forces  in  Europe." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  find  Dr.  Schlesinger's  testimony 
timely  and  thought-provoking.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  prepared 
statement  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  today  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  full  transcript  of  the  hearing 
amplifying  his  statement  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  committee  in  the  near 
future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  James  R.  Schlesinger  Before 

THE  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Janu- 
ary 30.  1990 

Mr,  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  invitation 
to  appear  today  before  the  Committee  to 
assess  the  draunatic  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
impact  on  national  security  policy.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  recall,  the  issues 
of  European  security,  of  the  balance  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  capabilities 
and  their  role  in  the  deterrence  of  possible 
attack  have  been  close  to  my  heart  for 
many  years.  Consequently,  the  events  that 
have  been  unfolding  in  this  past  year  have 
had  a  special  poignance  for  me.  Since  the 
late  40s  and  the  collapse  of  the  wartime 
partnership  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  free  Western  Europe  has  been 
the  centerpiece  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Now  that  policy  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess—and. in  that,  we  are  entitled  to  take 
some  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  with  two  es- 
sential points. 

First,  international  politics  has  already 
passed  through  an  historic  watershed. 
Change  continues;  indeed,  it  may  well 
become  more  dramatic  in  the  period  ahead. 
By  the  changes  he  has  initiated,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev— for  it  is  primarily  he— has  al- 
tered the  world  order  as  we  have  known  it 
since  1945.  He  has  unleashed  forces  that  he 
cannot  control  and  did  not  anticipate.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  Box,  and  the  ele- 
ments released  cannot  again  be  contained. 


The  lines  of  force  that  have  governed  inter- 
national relations  In  the  post  war  period 
have  now  been  jjermanently  altered.  To  pro- 
ceed as  if  transformation  had  not  occurred 
would  ultimately  be  self-defeating. 

Second,  let  us  be  clear  about  what  we 
have  accomplished.  America  has  fulfilled  its 
historic  responsibility.  We  have  been  stead- 
fast. We  have  helped  preserve  the  democra- 
cies of  Western  Europe  during  difficult 
times— and  have  helped  create  the  new, 
flourishing  Western  Europe  of  today.  For 
forty  years  we  have  stood  the  watch.  We 
have  won.  I  say  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  gloat- 
ing but  as  an  historic  fsurt.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  fail  to  respect  a  Soviet  Union,  which 
from  a  far  weaker  economic  and  political 
base,  was  prepared,  in  the  name  of  its  own 
ideology,  to  sustain  this  challenge  to  the 
United  States  and  much  of  the  free  world 
for  so  long  a  time.  Yet.  while  we  should  be 
magnanimous  in  victory,  we  should  not  fail 
to  celebrate  this  American  accomplishment. 
Were  Winston  Churchill  alive  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  refer  to  the  steadfast 
American  role  of  these  past  forty  years  as— 
our  finest  hour. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  country  we 
must  move  on.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
international  environment  has  now  been 
transformed.  We  must  not  go  on  doing  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past— on  the  premise, 
why  change  a  successful  strategy?  Were  we 
to  do  so.  it  would  prove  self-defeating.  We 
would  damage  our  international  standing 
and  lose  the  respect  of  our  rivals,  the  sup- 
port of  our  allies,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
American  public.  Thus,  quite  properly,  the 
rationale  for  our  European  deployments  is 
up  for  review  and  debate. 

The  military  balance  has  been  radically 
altered.  How  long  the  Warsaw  Pact  may  sur- 
vive as  a  political  association  is  an  open 
question,  but  its  role  as  a  military  alliance 
and  a  military  threat  has  been  largely 
broken.  The  modest  reduction  in  Soviet 
military  deployments  has  been  dwarfed  by 
the  essential  departure  of  her  Warsaw  Pact 
partners  as  military  allies.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances one  cannot  conceive  of  a 
Warsaw  Pact  offensive  save  as  an  act  of  su- 
preme folly. 

Americaoi  deployments  in  Europe  over  the 
years  have  been  justified  as  a  symbol  of  the 
American  commitment  and.  since  the  70s.  as 
a  part  of  a  stalwart  conventional  capability 
intended  to  help  deter  Soviet  or  Warsaw 
Pact  attack.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  role  for  the 
American  forces  has  now  been  superseded. 
The  new  (and  substantially  reduced)  role 
for  those  forces  is  to  provide  negotiating  le- 
verage—to help  assure  the  sut>stantial  draw- 
down of  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe.  In 
the  present  context,  however,  arms  control 
negotiations  raise  as  many  questions  as  they 
answer.  EXents  have  now  begun  to  outrun 
the  relatively  slow  pace  of  negotiations.  In 
some  circumstances  that  can  tje  helpful,  and 
in  other  circumstances  harmful.  In  the 
present  circumstances.  I  believe,  that  re- 
quires careful  judgment  rather  than  an 
automatic  response. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  unleashed  forces  that  can  no  longer  be 
controlled— and  which  portend  further  dra- 
matic change.  Among  those  forces  are  the 
changes  in  government  and  the  process  of 
democratization  in  Eastern  Europe.  Already 
both  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  have  re- 
quested the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  its 
troops  from  their  countries.  In  East  Germa- 
ny popular  ferment  has  forced  what  is  now 
an  interim  government  to  movt-  the  prospec- 
tive date  for  elections  forward  from  May  to 
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March.  Once  a  democratically  elected  gov 
emment  is  in  place,  a  request  to  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  and  ultimately  withdraw  Soviet 
forces  is  more  or  less  foreordained.  In  brief, 
the  process  of  political  change  has  already 
imposed  severe  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce,  smd  perhaps  ultimately 
eliminate,  her  forces  in  Eastern  Europe 
Given  its  altered  international  stance  and 
its  domestic  goals  the  Soviets  will  find  these 
pressures  hard  to  resist.  Indeed.  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  themselves  spoken  of  withdrawing 
all  their  forces  from  Extern  Elurope  by  the 
year  2000. 

Thus,  a  process  is  already  underway,  more 
or  less  spontaneously,  massively  to  reduce 
Soviet  forces.  It  would  t>e  ironical  and  per 
haps  detrimental,  if  that  process  were  to  be 
slowed  by  lengthy  negotiations.  It  would  be 
worse  than  ironical  if  the  CFE  negotiations 
were  to  result  in  legitimatizing  the  long 
term  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern 
Europe— that  might  otherwise  be  with- 
drawn in  the  aljsence  of  such  negotiations 
and  such  legitimatizing.  It  would  be  far 
worse,  if  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
to  hold  the  United  States  or  NATO  respon- 
sible for  the  continued  presence  in  their 
countries  of  Soviet  forces.  In  brief,  standing 
firm  while  negotiations  continue  may  bring 
a  less  than  optimal  outcome. 

I  am  a  long  time  Atlanticist.  You  will 
recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  my  tenure 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  my  principal  con- 
cern was  the  rebuilding  of  our  NATO  forces. 
the  development  of  a  more  persuasive  deter- 
rent posture,  the  creation  of  a  stalwart  con- 
ventional capability,  and  the  resistance  to 
pressures,  such  as  the  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment, for  the  reduction  of  the  American 
presence  and  commitment.  Over  the  years. 
former  colleagues  have  called  for  a  dowTisiz- 
ing  of  U.S.  forces.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  I 
have  always  resisted.  Given  this  back- 
ground. Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  certain 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  following  rec- 
ommendation: we  should  plan  now  radically 
to  scale  back  our  forces  in  Europe.  The  time 
is  now.  Implementation  may  extend  over 
months  or  years,  as  circumstances  warrant. 
But  the  reduction  should  not  be  precluded 
by  the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  this  Com- 
mittee has  heard  much  about  burdenshar- 
ing.  As  long  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat  re- 
mained substantial.  I  thought  much  of  the 
comment  overblown.  Now.  however.  Bel- 
gium has  announced  the  withdrawal  of  Its 
forces  from  Germany.  The  Germans  them- 
selves have  indicated  a  reduction  of  the 
Bundeswehr  by  roughly  twenty  percent. 
Other  E^uropean  countries  are  preparing  to 
reduce  both  forces  and  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  a  sizable  Warsaw 
Pact  threat  existed,  a  major  American  de- 
ployment was  vital  to  European  security. 
But.  as  that  threat  is  reduced,  the  United 
States  should  not  be  in  the  position  of  in- 
creasing its  share  in  European  security.  The 
time  has  come,  more  or  less,  for  Europe  to 
move  towards  the  condition  stated  by 
former  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt— 
Europe  should  be  defended  (primarily)  by 
French  and  German  forces. 

We  must  sdso  look  ahead.  As  we  move 
toward  German  reunification,  as  almost  in- 
evitably we  must:  as  the  Soviet  forces  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  drawndown.  and  the 
threat  to  Western  Europe  recedes,  we  shall 
find  that  the  eagerness  and  the  welcome  for 
American  forces  in  Europe  dwindles.  The 
stationing  of  so  large  a  set  of  foreign  forces 
on  German  soil  has  become  a  growing  irri- 
tant to  the  German  public.  We  have  t)een 


obliged  to  curtail  low-level  flying,  night 
training,  and  so  on.  Imagine  what  will  occur 
when  the  perception  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
already  much  reduced,  recedes  further. 
Whatever  its  present  inclination,  a  German 
government  will  l>e  obliged  to  pay  heed  to 
public  opinion.  We  should  begin  to  prepare 
now  for  that  development,  now  foreseeable. 

We  should  t)egin  now  to  discuss  the  char- 
acter of  a  residual  force  that  is  desired  by 
our  European  partners.  That  force  can  t)e  a 
symbol  of  the  abiding  American  commit- 
ment, insurance  against  the  international 
environment  (despite  all  present  prospects) 
turning  darker  again,  and  a  logistical  base 
for  the  return  of  U.S.  forces,  if  that  should 
prove  necessary.  Such  a  residual  force,  after 
the  scaling  down  of  the  Soviet  presence, 
would  be  but  a  fraction  of  our  present  de- 
ployment. 

At  the  fortieth  anniversary  summit  of 
NATO  in  June  President  Bush  put  forth  a 
proposal  for  the  reduction  of  conventional 
forces,  then  specif ing  a  ten  percent  U.S.  re- 
duction. It  was  a  prudent  and  productive 
proposal,  but  in  my  judgment  time  has  now 
overtaken  it.  Since  June  a  lot  of  water  has 
flowed  over  the  damn.  Changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  made  untenable  the  continued 
stationing  of  Soviet  forces  at  anything  like 
their  present  level.  In  formulating  policy 
now  we  need  to  take  these  changes  into  ac- 
count. We  have  other  nee<is  for  our  defense 
dollar.  Given  the  budgetary  pressures  that 
we  all  understand,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
short-change  other,  longer  term  require- 
ments for  defense  spending  just  to  preserve 
for  somewhat  longer  a  NATO  force,  the  role 
of  which  has  both  been  sharply  altered  and 
diminished,  and  the  size  of  which  is  transi- 
tory 

In  1815.  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon:  in 
1848.  after  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
Europe,  imperial  Russia  advanced  its  forces 
far  to  the  west— just  as  did  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  wake  of  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany. 
But  imperial  Russia  ultimately  withdrew 
her  forces,  and  now.  some  forty-five  years 
after  World  War  II.  the  somewhat  similar 
advance  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  heart 
of  Europe  is  coming  to  a  close.  Events  are 
now  forcing  the  pace  of  change  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Soviet  empire  and  the  Soviet 
threat  are  receding.  Some  of  our  defense 
people  like  to  speak  of  the  "uncertainties". 
To  be  sure,  there  are  uncertainties.  But  the 
outcome  of  these  uncertainties  will  not  lead 
to  the  reimposition  of  Soviet  domination  in 
Eastern  Europe— nor  the  restoration  of  the 
classic  threat  that  has  concerned  us  since 
the  Berlin  blockade.  All  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  men  cannot  put  that  par- 
ticular humpty  dumpty  together  again. 

Unless  we  in  the  defense  community  ac- 
knowledge that  fundamental  and  irreversi- 
ble changes  have  taken  place,  we  will  come 
to  seem  irrelevant.  Our  role  in  Europe  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  world  generally  has 
been  altered.  Therefore,  our  forces  should 
now  be  pointed  towards  their  future  role. 
We  will.  I  feel  sure,  feel  obliged  to  remain  a 
global  superpower.  But  we  should  cling  nei- 
ther to  past  glories  nor  to  past  problems. 
The  great  American  mission  in  Europe  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been,  in  my 
judgment.  Americas  finest  hour.  For  forty 
years  we  have  provided  a  shield  protecting 
the  new  and  reborn  democracies  of  Western 
Europe.  But  now  we  must  move  on  to  new 
taslts— among  them  helping  to  develop  the 
new  architecture  of  European  security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. I  shall  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 


GEORGE  KENNAN'S  WISE  COUN- 
SEL ON  EAST- WEST  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1990,  former  Ambassador 
George  F.  Kennan  testified  before  a 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing 
chaired  by  my  esteemed  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN]  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  prospects  for  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  need  for  new 
thinking  about  political  and  economic 
relations  with  that  region.  Professor 
Kennan  has  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee previously,  and  we  have  wel- 
comed his  comments  as  providing 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive guidance  for  American  policy 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
West  relations. 

In  his  prepared  testimony  Professor 
Kennan  warned  that  President  Gorba- 
chev's position  "is  in  some  respects  a 
precarious  one  and  could  change  unex- 
pectedly at  any  time,"  but  that  "it 
would  be  wrong  to  expect  that  the 
policies  he  has  pursued  would  be  likely 
to  be  totally  and  drastically  altered  by 
his  successors."  He  noted  that  Gorba- 
chev "has  taken  a  view  of  Russia's 
place  in  the  world  more  enlightened 
by  far  than  that  of  any  other  Russian 
statesman  of  this  century,  and  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  overcoming  of  the  cold  war  and  to 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  Europe.  " 

Professor  Kennan  sees  the  current 
situation  as  one  of  great  opportunity. 
He  urges  that  should  we  "take  a  much 
more  forthcoming  attitude  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  mutual  reductions  of 
conventional  armaments  in  Europe." 
At  the  same  time,  he  warns  that  'the 
extreme  instability  of  the  situation  in 
East  Germany,  and  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  German  uni- 
fication" present  "the  greatest  poten- 
tial dangers."  Ambassador  Kennan 
states: 

To  attempt  to  move  towards  (German) 
unification  on  the  political  level  before  all 
these  questions  have  been  replaced  by  com- 
prehensive altema  ve  arrangements  accept- 
able to  all  of  Germany's  neighbors  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  would  be  to 
invite  complications  of  the  most  serious 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great 
importance  of  Professor  Kennan's  tes- 
timony and  because  it  was  presented 
at  a  time  when  many  of  us  were  not  in 
Washington  or  even  in  the  country,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  prepared  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  George  F.  Kennan  Before 
THE  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. January  17.  1990 

My  appearance  before  the  Committee  this 
morning  is  in  response  to  the  Committee's 
invitation.  The  following  statement  has 
been  prepared  on  the  assumption  that  the 
matters  on  which  the  meml>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  me  to  comment  are  pri- 
marily the  prevailing  situations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  sind 
the  problems  these  situations  present  for 
American  foreign  policy.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  impre.ssions  and  views  on 
these  subjects  with  which,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen who  does  not  give  systematic  study  to 
these  matters.  I  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  is.  at 
this  moment,  unstable  in  high  degree.  The 
extensive  failure,  to  date,  of  perestroika  to 
meet  even  the  normal  demands  of  consum- 
ers in  the  large  cities:  the  disorders  in  the 
Transcaucasus  (Georgia.  Armenia,  and  Ab- 
zerbaizhan)  and  in  Moldavia:  and  the  de- 
mands of  people  and  Communist  parties  in 
the  Baltic  countries  for  virtual  secession 
from  the  Soviet  Union:  these,  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Soviet  state  are  in  process  of  basic  change, 
has  created  a  situation  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger  for  Gorbachev,  who  is  viewed  as 
personally  responsible  for  all  these  crises 
and  difficulties.  So  great  are  the  political 
burdens  he  has  now  come  to  bear  that  it  is 
doubtful  in  my  opinion  that  he  could  have 
remained  in  office  as  long  as  he  has  were  it 
not  for  his  high  international  prestige,  con- 
stituting as  it  does  an  important  asset  for 
the  Soviet  state,  and  for  the  fact  that  none 
of  his  senior  colleagues  has  any  program  to 
offer  as  an  alternative  to  the  one  he  has  cre- 
ated and  carried  forward.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  burden  of  troubles  he  is  now  carrying  on 
his  shoulders  that  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er there  is  any  among  his  potential  rivals 
who  would  like,  at  the  present  time,  to 
assume  this  burden  in  his  place. 

While  it  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  the  above, 
that  Gorbachev's  position  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  precarious  one  and  could  change 
unexpectedly  at  any  point,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  expect  that  the  policies  he  has 
pursued  would  be  likely  to  be  totally  and 
drastically  altered  by  his  successors.  Actual- 
ly, his  foreign  policies  have  been  the  least 
controversial  of  any  of  the  efforts  he  has 
put  forward:  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  competing  faction  calling 
for  their  abandonment.  Beyond  which, 
much  of  what  he  has  initiated  has  already 
been  locked  into  position  by  circumstances 
to  such  an  extent  that  any  complete  rever- 
sal would  scarcely  be  possible. 

Regardless  of  the  possibilities  for  Gorba- 
chev's political  survival,  the  f8w:t  remains 
that  he  has  taken  a  view  of  Russia's  place  in 
the  world  more  enlightened  by  far  than 
that  of  any  other  Russian  statesman  of  this 
century,  and  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  overcoming  of  the  Cold  War 
and  to  the  laying  of  the  foundations  for  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  Europe.  This  being 
so;  it  remains  in  our  Interests  juid  in  those 
of  world  stability  that  he  should  carry  on 
with  his  ideas  and  Initiatives  as  long  as  his 
energies  and  the  patience  of  his  colleagues 
permit  him  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  of  course,  our 
business  to  help  him  in  the  solution  of  his 
intemal-politi<»l  problems;  nor  could  we  do 
so  if  we  wanted  to.  Even  in  the  economic 
field  our  possibilities  are  limited.  He  has  not 
asked  for  our  economic  or  financial  help: 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  press 


anything  of  that  sort  upon  him.  What  we 
could  conceivably  offer  would  be  in  any 
case,  in  the  light  of  our  own  situation  and 
many  other  demands  on  our  resources,  of 
negligible  importance  compared  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

What  we  could  do.  on  the  other  hand, 
that  would  be  in  Gorbachev's  interests  as 
well  as  our  own.  would  be  the  following. 

First,  we  could  remove,  or  at  the  very  least 
suspend,  those  wholly  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable impediments  to  the  development 
of  Soviet-American  trade  that  exist  in  the 
form  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  and  Stevenson 
amendments. 

Secondly,  and  of  even  grreater  importance, 
we  could  take  a  much  more  forthcoming  at- 
titude in  the  negotiations  for  mutual  reduc- 
tions of  conventional  armaments  in  Europe. 
The  relief  that  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
Soviet  forces  in  this  region  would  bring  to 
the  Soviet  government  (auid,  incidentally,  to 
ourselves  as  well)  would  be  of  greater  sig- 
nificance, financially  and  otherwise,  than 
any  direct  help  we  could  conceivably  extend. 

Finally,  we  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  Soviet  government  in  connection 
with  the  questions  now  arising  from  the  mo- 
mentous changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  number  of  these  ques- 
tions have  serious  implications  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  Soviet  and  American  se- 
curity interest,  and  cannot  be  favorably  ad- 
dressed without  the  concurrent  understand- 
ing and  agreement  of  both  parties. 

In  East  Central  Europe  (by  which  term  I 
mean  to  include  all  the  non-Soviet  members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  as  well  as  Yugoslavia)  we 
also  have  a  situation  which,  while  decidedly 
to  be  welcomed  in  its  general  outlines,  is  un- 
stable, and  not  without  dangerous  aspects. 

The  new  regimes  that  have  emerged  from 
the  recent  dramatic  events  in  a  number  of 
these  countries  are  only  interim  arrange- 
ments, headed  in  large  part  by  reform  com- 
munists, and  intended  to  be  overtaken  later 
in  coming  months  by  elections  of  one  sort  or 
another.  The  bureaucracies  set  up  by  previ- 
ous hardline  Communist  regimes  remain, 
for  lack  of  anything  else,  largely  in  place. 
Their  complete  replacement  may  not  even 
be  necessary:  and  such  changes  as  are  called 
for  can.  and  probably  must,  come  gradually. 
The  forthcoming  elections,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  expected  to  result  in  the 
success  of  non-Communist  elements  and  the 
establishment  of  regimes  in  which  the  real 
Conununist  participation,  if  there  is  any, 
will  be  minimal. 

In  almost  all  these  countries,  except  in 
Poland,  the  democratic  elements  are  still 
poorly  prepared  to  face  the  task  of  reorder- 
ing political  life  that  lies  before  them. 
While  the  prospects  for  successful  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  situation  vary  from  coun- 
try to  country,  we  must  expect  that  it  will 
be.  for  the  most  part,  at  least  a  year  or  two 
before  the  emerging  democratic  establish- 
ments can  be  smoothly  functioning. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  new  regimes  will  con- 
front severe  problems  of  economic  adjust- 
ment—problems that  will  require  for  their 
solution  heavy  sacrifices  by  their  own 
people  in  addition  to  considerable  foreign 
assistance.  This  will  unquestionably  add  to 
the  political  strains  with  which  the  new  re- 
gimes will  have  to  cope. 

A  dangerous  feature  of  the  coming  period 
in  that  part  of  the  world  will  almost  certain- 
ly be  the  release  of  strong,  previously  re- 
pressed ethnic  and  nationalist  impulses  in 
several  countries.  These  can  heighten  inter- 
nal tensions  as  well  as  straining  internation- 
al relations  within  the  region,  particularly 


between  Himgary  and  Romania.  But  it  is 
the  extreme  instability  of  the  situation  in 
East  Germany,  and  the  ensuing  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  of  German  unification, 
that  present  the  greatest  potential  dangers. 
No  movement  in  the  direction  of  German 
unification,  or  even  public  discussion  of 
such  a  possibility,  could  fail  to  come  up  at 
an  early  stage  against  the  security  problems 
which  such  development  would  be  bound  to 
present.  The  security  arrangements  existing 
today  in  much  of  Europe— the  two  alliances 
(NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact),  the  presence  of 
foreign  military  forces  on  the  territories  of 
both  parts  of  Germany,  the  existence  of 
powerful  indigenous  German  forces  in  both 
the  Germanics:  and  the  situation  of  Berlin. 
Germany's  greatest  city,  under  theoretical 
four-power  control— are  totally  incompati- 
ble with  an  inunediate  unification  of  Ger- 
many. They  would  have  to  be  fundamental- 
ly altered  before  any  such  unification  could 
be  seriously  considered.  To  attempt  to  move 
towards  unification  on  the  political  level 
before  all  these  questions  have  been  re- 
placed by  comprehensive  alternative  ar- 
rangements acceptable  to  all  of  Germany's 
neighbors  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  our- 
selves would  l>e  to  invite  complications  of 
the  most  serious  nature. 

So  much,  in  brief,  for  the  situation  in  the 
region  under  discussion.  What  does  this 
spell  for  American  policy? 

The  problems  of  the  designing  of  a  new 
political  and  economic  relationship  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries  to  the  remain- 
der of  Europe  is  primarily  one  for  the  Euro- 
peans themselves  to  confront:  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  take  any  prominent 
paj-t  in  it.  Let  the  other  Europeans  draw  up 
their  own  plan,  and  implement  it  with  such 
of  their  own  resources  as  they  can  spare  for 
it.  If  we  can  help  in  minor  subsidiary  ways, 
so  much  the  better:  but  the  initiative,  the 
responsibility,  and  the  main  burden  of  im- 
plementation must  be  theirs. 

In  the  designating  of  a  new  European  se- 
curity framework,  on  the  other  hand  we— 
for  many  and  obvious  reasons— must  be  ac- 
tively and  intimately  Involved. 

By  what  principles  should  we  be  guided  in 
this  involvement? 

First,  and  for  the  short  term,  I  suggest 
that  we  should  press  for  an  internationally 
accepted  and  binding  moratorium  of  at  least 
three  years'  duration  on  basic  changes  in 
the  two  alliance  structures  and  on  any  alter- 
nations in  the  composition  of  the  European 
community  of  European  sovereign  states: 
this— to  give  all  of  us  time  to  prepare,  in  a 
careful  and  deliberate  manner  and  by  wide 
international  discussion  and  agreement,  a 
new  European  security  structure  to  replace 
the  present  one,  which  has  been  deprived, 
by  recent  events  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  of  its  basic  rationale.  This  would 
not  bar  extensive  reductions  in  the  force 
structure  now  being  maintained  in  Europe 
within  the  framework  of  the  two  alliances: 
it  would  serve  only  to  preserve,  for  at  least 
this  limited  frame  of  time,  the  continued  va- 
lidity of  the  two  alliances  and  the  basic  obli- 
gations of  their  respective  member-nations. 

As  for  the  participation  of  this  country  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  security  structure  for 
Europe.  I  see  this  as  proceeding  in  three 
stages: 

First,  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  itself 
on  the  part  of  our  government,  drawing  on 
both  governmental  and  non-governmental 
expertise: 

Secondly,  preliminary  discussions  with 
our  allies  as  well  as  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact:  and 
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Thirdly,  a  general  and  final  conference  of 
all  immediately  interested  parties,  possibly 
within  the  framework  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments, looking  to  an  arrangement  that 
would  cover  all  military  forces  of  any  sort, 
indigenous  or  foreign,  based  on  European 
soil. 
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SENATOR  PELLS  ADDRESS  ON 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL'S  "IRON  CURTAIN" 
SPEECH 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
livered a  fittingly  eloquent  speech  to 
commemorate  the  44th  anniversary  of 
Winston  Churchill's  famous  address  at 
Westminster  College,  in  Pulton,  MO. 
in  which  Churchill  warned  of  an  "iron 
curtain  "  descending  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

In  commemorating  Churchill's  his- 
toric address,  Senator  F>ell  described  a 
conceptual  framework  that  can  guide 
American  policy  as  we  seek  to  advance, 
in  the  words  of  Senator  Pells  title 
from  "Iron  Curtain  to  Common  Euro- 
pean House"— an  integrated  civiliza- 
tion extending  "from  Vladivostok  to 
Moscow  and  Berlin,  on  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Washington  and  San  Francisco.  " 

Senator  Pell  stated  that  we  have 
reached  "a  watershed  moment,  "  in 
which  "the  United  States  faces  a  new 
role.  No  longer  the  unchallenged 
leader  of  an  alliance  confronting  the 
'Iron  Curtain,'  we  are  called  upon  to 
become  an  active  and  exemplary  part- 
ner in  a  common  house'  joining  the 
Old  World  and  the  New." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
chairman  warned,  however,  that 
"unless  history's  movement  is  chan- 
neled by  adroit  statesmanship,  the 
foundations  of  this  common  house' 
will  be  shaken  and  crax;ked  during  con- 
struction—by chaos,  retrogression,  and 
an  unstable  international  order  vul- 
nerable to  the  miscalculations  and  im- 
balances that  led  to  two  world  wars." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Pell's 
excellent  address  at  Pulton,  which  re- 
flects a  keen  understanding  of  such 
"adroit  statesmanship."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Iron  Curtain  to  Common  European  House: 

America's  Role  in  the  Old  Order  and  the 

Nkw 

(By  Senator  Pell) 

Forty-four  years  ago.  a  redoubtable  world 
statesman  chose  this  place,  in  the  very 
heart  of  America,  to  proclaim  an  ominous 
truth  and  to  issue  a  momentous  challenge. 

Winston  Churchill  had  been  Americas 
staunch  partner  through  the  agony  of  a 
global  war  that  had  yielded  humsm  slaugh- 
ter on  a  scale  previously  unimagined.  Acro.ss 
hellish  tHtttlefields.  in  hideous  gas  cham- 
l>ers.  and  finally  in  the  inferno  of  nuclear 
incineration,   the   world   had   undergone   a 


vast  orgy  of  annihilation.  As  the  dust  set- 
tled. Americans,  and  people  everywhere, 
yearned  for  respite  and  a  new  beginning. 

But  through  the  mist  of  these  rising 
liopes.  Churchill  perceived  a  stark  and  un- 
happy reality:  that  the  allied  victory  over 
frvscism  had  given  way  to  a  new  form  of 
international  conflict  that  would  again 
summon  the  full  energy  and  commitment  of 
the  United  States. 

.\merica.  Britain,  and  Prance  remained 
:;nited.  But  their  expedient  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  had.  at  war's  end,  trans- 
muted into  political-military  confrontation 
over  the  future  of  Europe.  In  this  rift  with 
bialin.  Churchill  saw  the  emergence  of  a 
huge  strategic  fault  line  that  would  endan- 
^.'•x  a41  the  world.  He  sensed  the  opening  of 
the  perilous  chapter  in  human  affairs  that 
history  would  entitle  the  Cold  War. 

With  these  ringing,  now  famous  words. 
Churchill  described  the  specter  facing  the 
Western  democracies: 

■From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent.  Behind  that  line  lie 
all  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  states  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe.  Warsaw.  Berlin. 
Prague.  Vienna.  Budapest.  Belgrade,  Bucha- 
rest and  Sofia,  all  these  famous  cities  and 
the  populations  around  them  lie  in  what  I 
must  call  the  Soviet  sphere,  and  all  are  sub- 
ject in  one  form  or  another,  not  only  to 
Soviet  influence  but  to  a  very  high  and.  in 
many  cases,  increasing  measure  of  control 
from  Moscow." 

This  cheerless  tableau,  as  Churchill  paint- 
ed it  in  the  winter  of  1946.  was  rendered  all 
the  more  dismal  against  the  bright  back- 
drop of  idealism  that  has  been  shown  the 
previous  spring  in  San  Francisco,  where  del- 
egates from  50  nation.'^  met  to  establish  the 
United  Nations. 

Most  of  us  on  the  Secretariat  were  young 
men  fresh  from  wartime  service,  in  civilian 
clothes  that  we  had  not  worn  for  several 
years.  How  vividly  I  can  recall  the  aspira- 
tions so  many  of  us  attached  to  that  enter- 
prise after  the  gruesome  waste  of  this  cen- 
tury's second  great  conflagration.  We 
shared  a  vibrant  hope  that  the  world's  na- 
tions, despite  their  diversity,  might  eventu- 
ally be  brought  into  a  cooperative  governing 
order  that  would  embody,  and  seek  to 
uphold,  agreed  principles  of  international 
behavior  and  enduring  values  of  human  Jus- 
tire  and  decency. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Winston  Churchill 
stood  here  in  Fulton.  Missouri  to  warn  that 
such  a  world  was  not  soon  to  be  within  our 
grasp.  The  cancer  of  tyranny  was  again 
spreading,  and  Churchill's  purpose  was  to 
beseech  America  to  put  aside  postwar  self- 
absorption  and  rise  again  to  global  responsi- 
bility. 

The  challenge,  as  Churchill  rightly  saw  it, 
was  not  to  wage  war  anew,  but  to  wage  a 
new  form  of  war— President  Kennedy  would 
later  call  it  "a  long  twilight  struggle"— that 
would  emphasize  diplomacy  and  economic 
assistance  while  deploying  military  weapons 
primarily  for  deterrence. 

History  has.  I  believe,  recorded  that  in  re- 
spondii'if  to  the  challenge  Churchill  so  elo- 
quently vciced.  the  United  States  sum- 
mcned  a  statesmanship  comparable  to 
Churchill's.  In  his  famous  "long  telegram" 
from  the  American  embassy  in  Moscow, 
George  Kennan  brilliantly  conceptualized 
the  policy  of  communist  "containment" 
that  was  to  guide  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  decades  ahead.  This  policy  took  tangible 
form  when  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  pro- 
claimed   a    visionary    strategy    to    rescue 


Europe  from  the  economic  squalor  and  po- 
litical vulnerability  that  persisted  from  the 
war's  devastation. 

American  acceptance  of  this  historic  task 
was  undertaken  without  knowledge  of 
where  such  a  policy  might  lead,  or  the 
degree  of  success  or  failure  that  awaited  It. 
No  one  then  could  have  known  that,  four 
decades  later,  the  countries  recipient  of 
Marshall  aid  would  comprise  the  core  of  a 
thriving  European  Community  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  and  Institutions  of 
democratic  pluralism.  Certainly  no  one  then 
could  have  predicted  that  leadership  in  this 
community  would  come  from  a  German 
Federal  Republic  that  would  build,  on  the 
moral  and  physical  ruins  of  the  Third 
Reich,  a  civilized  and  prosperous  parliamen- 
tary democracy. 

Lacking  any  such  certainty  about  the 
future,  the  United  States  assumed  its  cen- 
tral role  in  postwar  history  guided  by  one, 
uniquely  American  instinct:  an  unprecedent- 
ed determination  to  infuse  realpolitik  with  a 
powerful  faith  in  the  surpassing  strength  of 
man's  aspiration  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

At  the  outset,  American  policy-makers 
could  not  know  just  how  tragically  accurate 
Churchill's  "iron  curtain"  metaphor  would 
prove  to  be.  Initially,  President  Truman  of- 
fered Marshall  aid  to  all  of  Europe's  desti- 
tute nations,  only  to  discover  that  Stalin 
would  prevent  his  Eastern  European  cap- 
tives from  partaking.  Indeed,  not  until  the 
following  year,  1948,  did  Czechoslovakia  fall 
to  a  communist  takeover,  slamming  the 
"iron  curtain"  fully  shut  across  the  entire 
span  of  Europe. 

Coincidentally,  by  then  having  joined  the 
Foreign  Service.  I  found  myself  in  Czecho- 
slovakia at  that  moment,  charged  with  the 
task  of  establishing  a  new  American  consul- 
ate general  in  Bratislava.  That  dignified 
little  building,  which  was  to  be  closed  and 
kept  shut  thereafter,  has  for  me  remained  a 
small  but  enduring  symbol  of  the  East- West 
interaction  snuffed  out  by  Stalin  and  his 
miserable  minions.  In  my  own  personal  Jour- 
ney from  San  Francisco  in  1945  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1948.  I  had  paralleled  America's 
postwar  passage  from  high  hope  to  sobering 
reality. 

Soon  thereafter  came  the  Berlin  blockade, 
the  Berlin  airlift,  and  Senate  passage  of  the 
Vandenberg  Resolution.  With  this  authori- 
zation of  American  participation  in  an  Inter- 
national alliance  of  collective  security,  the 
United  States  stepped  from  the  shadows  of 
traditional  isolationism  to  assume  a  com- 
manding and,  I  trust,  permanent  role  on  the 
world  stage.  In  1949,  leaders  of  the  Western 
democracies  assembled  in  Washington  to 
sign  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  that  would 
provide  the  basis  for  four  decades  of  trans- 
atlantic partnership. 

As  the  years  passed,  NATO  was  to  become 
the  most  formidable  alliance  of  nations  ever 
assembled.  Sparked  by  Marshall  aid.  West 
European  economies  revived  and  were 
gradually  integrated.  Britain  and  Prance 
joined  the  United  States  as  nuclear  powers. 
And  with  its  democracy  firmly  established, 
a  peacefully  thriving  West  Germany  en- 
tered the  alliance,  rearmed  as  a  partner  in 
defense.  Eventually,  led  by  the  United 
States,  16  NATO  democracies— representing 
the  preponderance  of  the  world's  industrial 
and  military  strength— stood  voluntarily,  as 
they  are  today,  prosperous  and  united  in 
common  cause. 

For  America,  this  saga  was  not  without 
cost— cost  that  would  prove  severe.  Sadly, 
an  anti-communist  world  role  went  hand-in- 
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glove  with  a  search  for  enemies  within:  the 
McCarthy  witch-hunt  of  the  early  1950's 
became  a  tragic  episode  that  severely  tested 
our  political  institutions.  Meanwhile,  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  exposed 
America  to  the  pain  and  frustration  of  so- 
called  "limited  war."  Seeming  to  portend 
worldwide  communist  aggression.  Korea  led 
us  also  to  a  major  redeployment  of  troops  in 
Europe  that  our  allies  have  welcomed  to 
this  day.  More  ominously,  Korea  precipitat- 
ed America's  assumption  of  France's  coloni- 
al role  in  Indochina— a  role  that  would  lead, 
in  the  1960's,  to  a  deepening,  bitterly  con- 
troversial military  involvement.  Domestic 
strife  over  Vietnam  became  our  greatest  do- 
mestic crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

But  in  Europe  our  policy  proved  steady. 
Although  the  cost  in  monetary  terms  re- 
mained high,  we  bore  that  burden  with 
little  rancor,  punctuating  our  transatlantic 
relationship  only  occasionally  with  minor 
disputes  over  trade,  missile  deployments, 
burden-sharing,  and,  most  recently,  by  un- 
expected presidential  ideas  for  total  disarm- 
ament and  continent-spanning  anti-nuclear 
astrodomes. 

This  continuity  derived  from  a  consensus 
we  shared  with  the  citizens  of  Western 
Europe.  We  found  common  interest  in  a 
NATO  alliance  that  sought  no  territorial 
gain  but  rather  only  the  defense  of  demo- 
cratic freedom.  NATO's  strategy  remained 
constant:  the  original  policy  of  containment. 
Underlying  that  policy,  and  the  source  of 
its  strength,  has  been  a  simple  wisdom 
about  the  nature  of  the  East-West  confron- 
tation, something  I  remember  first  enunci- 
ating forty  odd  years  ago.  According  to  the 
ideologrical  legacy  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  capi- 
talist democracy  contains  the  seeds  of  its 
own  demise.  But  In  fact  it  is  rigid,  centrally- 
planned  communism  that  contained  such 
seeds  and  was  indeed  destined  to  destroy 
itself.  In  the  name  of  attaining  a  higher 
form  of  human  society,  communist  leaders 
committed  their  most  fundamental  mistake. 
They  rejected,  and  then  used  brutal  force  to 
suppress,  the  deepest  drives  of  the  human 
spirit:  to  think  freely:  to  write  and  travel 
freely;  to  worship  freely:  and.  materialist 
though  it  may  be,  to  pile  up  a  stake— a  nest 
egg— for  one's  family  and  children. 

Thus,  time  was  on  NATO's  side.  It  was 
Indeed  always  my  own  view  that  if  we  fol- 
lowed Churchill's  old  dictum  long  enough— 
to  "Jaw-Jaw,  not  war-war"— the  other  side 
was  bound  to  succumb  to  an  internally-gen- 
erated force  for  change. 

How  the  West  might  best  encourage  that 
change  became  a  central  issue  in  American 
politics.  Some,  myself  among  them,  argued 
for  active  engagement  through  arms  control 
and  trade:  we  hoped  in  effect  to  infiltrate 
communist  societies  by  opening,  through 
exchanges,  small  doors  that  would  let  in 
light:  points  of  light!  Others  favored  pre- 
senting a  stone  wall  of  relentless  criticism 
and  defiance.  Sadly,  the  debate  between 
proponents  of  these  two  tactics  often 
became  so  vitriolic  as  to  eclipse  the  ground 
we  shared:  our  common  bedrock  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  free  institutions. 

What  neither  liberals  nor  conservatives 
could  have  predicted,  even  six  months  ago, 
was  how  quickly  change,  once  begun,  would 
sweep  the  Soviet  empire.  A  critical  factor 
was  the  instantaneous  communication  of 
our  electronic  global  village.  But  the  cata- 
lyst, of  course,  was  the  remarkable  Soviet 
leader  who  took  office  in  March  1985.  At 
first,  accustomed  to  his  stodgy  predecessors, 
foreign  observers  were  skeptical.  They  won- 
dered whether  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  no 


more  than  a  slick  packager  of  old  ideas. 
Then  came  the  dawning  realization  that 
when  Gorbachev  uttered  the  phrase  "'new 
thinking,"  he  was  not  speaking  in  a  decep- 
tive code. 

By  evidence  thus  far.  Chairman  Gorba- 
chev's purposes  are  not  those  of  an  altruist 
but  of  a  broad-gauged  politician.  Gorbachev 
has  recognized  that  the  Soviet  Union  must 
build  on  a  foundation  of  realism.  Whatever 
its  size  and  achievement  in  technicsJ  science 
and  military  production,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  nation  in  relative  and  perhaps  absolute  de- 
cline. Proceeding  from  this  reality,  and  de- 
termined to  spark  a  national  renaissance,  he 
has  embarked  on  a  plan  of  stunning  scope. 

Viewed  through  a  long  lens,  Gorbachev's 
plan  represents  a  resumption  of  the  historic 
task  t>egun  by  Peter  the  Great  three  centur- 
ies ago  but  abandoned  two  centuries  ago  by 
Catherine  the  Great.  His  purpose  is  to  end 
Soviet  isolation  and  integrate  his  vast 
nation  into  the  life,  economy,  and  culture  of 
Europe.  This  means,  most  fundamentally, 
liberalizing  his  nation:  opening  its  doors  to 
the  oustide  world  and  lifting  the  yoke  of  re- 
pression from  the  minds  smd  spirits  of  the 
Soviet  citizenry  so  that  individuals,  not  cen- 
tral planners,  can  become  that  society's 
motive  force. 

To  modernize  the  Soviet  Union,  Gorba- 
chev has  recognized  the  need  for  resources 
to  focus  on  its  vast  problems  and  domestic 
needs.  And  to  achieve  partnership  with 
Europe— to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  into 
what  he  calls  the  "common  European 
house"— he  knows  he  must  end  the  division 
of  Europe  imposed  suid  maintained  by  his 
predecessors.  Taken  together,  these  pur- 
poses have  produced  Gorbachev's  policies  of 
Soviet  military  retrenchment  and  of  permit- 
ting Moscow's  erstwhile  satellites  to  find 
their  own  way  according  to  the  long-denied 
principle  of  self-determination. 

Once  this  point  was  fully  grasped  in  East- 
em  Europe,  the  Soviet  empire  collapsed  like 
the  proverbial  house  of  cards.  Last  year's 
magnificent  rush  of  events  revealed  what 
we  had  every  reason  to  exp>ect:  that  only  a 
rare  East  European,  save  those  with  a 
vested  Interest,  was  actually  a  communist. 
Even  to  those  who  once  had  embraced  It  as 
the  path  to  a  more  noble.  Less  niateri*lM 
society,  conamunism  had  become  a  t«st«d 
and  proven  failure.  Indeed,  as  the  cards  fell 
it  was  ironic  that  communism's  only  real  de- 
fenders were  those  few  who  hawl  managed  to 
milk  the  system  for  materialist  gain. 

With  Gorbachev's  implicit  encourage- 
ment, the  peaceful  uprising  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean's as  they  reached  to  take  control  of 
their  own  destinies,  has  disintegrated  the 
"iron  curtain."  But  if  its  disappearance  is 
fast  becoming  an  established  reality,  Eu- 
rope's "common  house"  is  as  yet  only  a 
promising  dream. 

In  principle,  the  superpowers  have  agreed 
that  the  "common  house"  should  include 
them  both,  extending  from  Vladivostok  to 
Moscow  and  Berlin,  on  to  Paris  and  London, 
and  across  the  Atlantic  to  Washington  and 
San  Francisco.  But  underlying  today's  wide- 
spread Jubilation  is  also  a  well-founded  fear: 
that  unless  history's  movement  is  channeled 
by  adroit  statesmanship,  the  foundations  of 
this  "common  house"  will  be  shaken  and 
cracked  during  construction— by  chaos,  ret- 
rogression, and  an  unstable  international 
order  vulnerable  to  the  miscalculations  and 
imbalances  that  led  to  two  world  wars. 

This  concern  has  motivated  the  spontane- 
ous search  for  a  new  European  "architec- 
ture" strong  enough  to  avoid  these  dangers. 
Our  Secretary  of  State  recently  responded 


by  stressing  the  value  and  "synergy"  of  ex- 
isting institutions:  NATO,  the  European 
Community,  and  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  judge  this 
to  be  sound. 

But  I  would  submit  today  that  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference— the  so-called 
"Helsinki  process"— warrants  more  empha- 
sis than  American  policy  has  accorded  thus 
far. 

In  1975,  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  although 
non-binding,  committed  33  European  na- 
tions, the  United  States,  and  Canada  to 
agreed  principles  and  continuing  talks  on 
three  tracks:  military,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal. Initially,  Helsinki  drew  criticism  as  a 
"second  Yalta "  that  allegedly  ceded  legiti- 
macy to  the  Soviet  empire  in  exchange  for 
empty  promises.  But  in  practice  Helsinki  di- 
plomacy has  worked.  For  14  years.  Western 
delegations  have  sounded  a  steady  and  reso- 
nant drumbeat  on  human  rights.  And  the 
Helsinki-sponsored  conventional  force  talks 
in  Vienna  are  nearing  fruition  in  a  first- 
phase  agreement. 

This  is  achievement  in  itself,  but  I  would 
contend  that  the  reverberations  of  peres- 
troika  have  so  shattered  the  ice  of  Cold  War 
assumptions  as  to  set  the  stage  for  elevating 
the  Helsinki  process  and  moving  to  test,  and 
capitalize  on.  a  moment  of  historic  opportu- 
nity. 

Chairman  Gorbachev  has  in  fact  called 
for  a  CSCE  summit,  a  proposal  embraced  by 
President  Mitterrand  and  other  E^uropeans. 
But  whereas  the  Bush  Administration  ap- 
pears reticent,  I  believe  our  response  should 
be  one  of  energetic  engagement.  A  weU-con- 
celved  Helsinki  II  treaty,  comprehensive 
and  binding,  could  be  blueprint  for  Europe's 
common  house. 

Would  an  emphasis  on  Helsiiikl  require 
that  we  abandon  or  downgrade  NATO  and 
the  European  Community?  But  no  means: 
those  bodies  can  and  should  coordinate 
Western  participation  during  creation  of  a 
broader  framework  of  stable  European  part- 
nership. 

■rhe  MilitajT/  track  of  the  Helsinki  process 
is  central,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  can  expe- 
dite the  draw-dowTi  of  forces  in  the  most  in- 
tensively armed  region  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Even  as  the  Berlin  Wall  is  cut  apart, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  two  Germanys, 
smaller  even  together  then  the  state  of 
Montana,  are  host  to  some  10,000  nuclear 
weapons  and  more  than  a  half-million  for- 
eign troops. 

Second,  steady  disarmament  and  compre- 
hensive verification  will,  if  properly  struc- 
tured, alleviate  some  of  the  anxieties  about 
German  unification  and  about  the  resur- 
gence of  deep-seated  rivalries  held  in  check 
by  forty  years  of  bloc-to-bloc  confrontation. 

The  initial  Vienna  accord,  anticipated 
next  year,  will  primarily  reduce  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  bringing  the  two  sides  down  to 
levels  Just  below  where  NATO  now  stands. 
A  Helsinki  II  treaty  should  codify  the  goal 
of  establishing  equal  ceilings  at  levels  far 
lower— at  least  50%  lower— at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Our  aim  should  be  to  "lock 
in"  the  express  Soviet  Intent  to  withdraw 
from  £^tem  Europe  entirely  over  tl.e  next 
decade,  and  to  provide  a  framework  within 
which  Gorbachev  or  any  successor  can  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  without  resistance  from  his 
military. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  allow  dis- 
armament to  occur  spontaneously  as  na- 
tions. East  and  West,  shed  burdens  as  they 
see  fit.  Such  as  laissez-faire  approach  is,  in 
my  view,  too  dangerous  in  the  cauldron  of 
Europe.  Clearly  we  do  not  wish  to  allow  a 
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negotiating  process  to  impede  the  pace  of 
any  unilateral  Soviet  withdrawals  from 
Eastern  Europe.  But  negotiated  reductions 
offer  multiple  gains:  overall  predictablility. 
insurance  against  the  specter  of  a  German 
military  monolith,  a  fairer  sharing  of  de 
fense  burdens  among  the  Western  allies. 
and  ultimately  lower  numbers  all  around  as 
ceilings  are  established  and  then  ratcheted 
down. 

Verification  arrangements  must  of  course 
guard  against  cheating.  As  President 
Reagan  said  so  often,  trust  but  verify.  But 
they  can  also  yield  a  more  positive  benefit:  a 
constructive  fabric  of  cooperation  and  confi- 
dence that  engages  national  militaries  in  a 
joint  multilateral  enterprise.  The  essence  of 
this  enterprise,  already  under  discussion. 
would  be  thousands  of  annual  inspections  of 
troops  and  equipment. 

Imagine  a  world  where  every  movement  of 
more  than  100  tanks  and  5000  troops  is 
known  to  all  and  subject  to  inspection.  Add 
to  this  a  system  of  aerial  overflights— the 
"open  skies"  proposal,  which  I  support— and 
Europe's  military  "transparency,"  as  nego- 
tiators call  it.  would  t>e  complete.  Once 
operational,  measures  of  such  unprecedent- 
ed scope  would  in  themselves  constitute  a 
new  European  security  system. 

Does  Helsinki  require  enshrining  the  two 
blocs  or  else  dissolving  them  simultaneous- 
ly? My  answer  is  neither.  Indeed,  the  West 
must  be  clear  on  the  difference  between 
NATO,  as  a  voluntary  collaboration  among 
nations,  and  a  Warsaw  Pact  that  has  been 
no  more  than  an  instrument  for  Soviet  coer 
cion. 

To  be  sure,  creating  the  new  regime  will 
necessarily  involve  the  two  blocs.  But  the 
regime  should  maximize  the  responsibility 
of  each  nation  to  comply  and  its  right  to 
satisfy  itself  of  compliance  by  others.  Thus. 
while  NATO  can  serve  as  a  coordinator  for 
Western  participation,  the  aim  should  be 
ever-growing  confidence  in  the  regime  itself 
Each  nation— whether  Hungary  vis-a-vis  Ro- 
mania or  Greece  vis-a-vis  Turkey— must  be 
assured  that  it  is  fully  apprised  of  the  mili- 
tary activities  of  its  neighbors  and  that  any 
violation  will  be  condemned  and  resisted  by 
all  other  parties. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  economic  track,  the 
West  should  be  guided  by  two  premises 
First,  Eastern  Europe's  transition  to  democ 
racy  depends  crucially  on  economic  revival 
Economic  distress  helped  to  create  the  Rev- 
olution of  1989",  economic  collapse  could 
ruin  today's  revolutionary  promise.  Thus,  in 
the  calculus  of  our  own  security,  timely  and 
adroitly  coordinated  Western  aid  represents 
"defense"  spending  far  more  cost-effective 
than  additional  arms  procurement.  Only 
now  is  this  truth  being  fully  alworbed  by 
our  Executive  branch. 

Second,  it  is  essential  that  the  single- 
market  European  Community  not  become  a 
fortress  of  exclusion,  posing  barriers  against 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Rather,  the  Common  Market  must  serve  as 
a  base  for  eventual  extension  of  that  market 
throughout  the  common  house.  A  Helsinki 
II  treaty  should  codify  this  objective,  along 
with  constructive  standards  and  conditions 
for  Western  trade,  investment,  and  aid  in 
the  East. 

On  the  political  track,  our  main  objective 
should  be  to  accord  the  vexing  issue  of 
German  unification  what  it  most  needs:  or- 
derly sequence.  The  Helsinki  participants. 
including  the  two  Germanies,  should  agree 
on  a  stipulated  period,  on  the  order  of  ten 
years,  during  which  East  Germany  could  de- 
velop democratic  institutions  and  the  two 


Germanies  could  expand  economic  and 
social  interaction.  Then,  formal  unification 
could  proceed,  if  tioth  Germanies  desire  it, 
according  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Currently,  the  Kremlin  aind  many  others 
see  German  division  and  both  superpowers' 
presence  as  the  safest  guarantee  against 
German  revanchism.  But  this  timetable,  in 
conjunction  with  agreed  military  reductions 
affecting  Germany,  should  ease  concerns 
about  rapid  German  unification. 

In  speaking  of  German  reunification, 
though.  I  am  speaking  of  the  eventual  unifi- 
cation of  the  two  existing  German  states.  I 
am  concerned  about  Chancellor  Kohl's 
statement  that  "the  German  people  can 
regain  its  unity  in  free  self-determination." 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  call  for 
the  German  people  "to  regain  its  unity" 
could  include  not  only  the  current  two  Ger- 
manies. but  also  western  Poland,  the  former 
East  Prussia.  Austria  and  even  the  Tyrol. 

Just  as  Winston  Churchill  waved  a  warn- 
ing flag  from  this  very  spot  some  forth-four 
years  ago.  so  I  believe  that  we  should  wave  a 
warning  flag  at  this  point  and  time.  It  must 
be  made  very  clear  that  neither  West  nor 
East  will  permit  a  Germany  larger  than  the 
present  two  parts.  Chancellor  Kohl's  Ten 
Point  Program  must  be  enlarged  to  include 
an  eleventh  point  reaffirming  the  present 
German  borders.  This  is  now  conspicuously 
absent.  A  Helsinki  II  treaty  should  pledge 
all  signatories  to  the  permanence  of  Germa- 
ny's exterior  borders. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  Helsinki  participants 
should  establish,  perhaps  in  Berlin,  an  in- 
terparliamentary organization  where  legis- 
lators from  all  35  countries  can  regularly 
discuss  both  the  procedures  of  democratic 
government  and  the  policies  that  result 
from  those  procedures.  From  election  rules 
to  housing,  environment,  health  care,  and 
social  justice,  the  35  have  much  to  learn 
from  each  other.  Winston  Churchill's 
speech  here  in  1946.  entitled  "The  Sinews  of 
Peace.  "  urged  a  special  bilateral  relation- 
ship between  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Today  a  multinational  network  of  personal 
ties  among  legislators  can  be  sinews  of  the 
peace  we  hope  to  build. 

By  its  nature,  the  political  "architecture" 
of  even  a  perfectly-conceived  Helsinki  II 
treaty  can  produce  no  fixed  result  but  only 
durable  institutions  of  consensus-building, 
cooperation,  and  decision.  Within  the  West, 
NATO  and  the  European  Community  repre- 
sent such  architectural  achievement.  The 
historic  challenge  before  us  is  to  expand 
those  models  into  a  new  structure  that 
spans,  then  heals.  Europe's  division. 

To  be  sure,  after  our  decades  of  primacy 
within  NATO.  Helsinki  multilaterialism 
may  severely  test  American  humility  and  di- 
plomacy. But  at  this  watershed  moment, 
the  United  States  faces  a  new  role.  No 
longer  the  unchallenged  leader  of  an  alli- 
ance confronting  the  "iron  curtain,"  we  are 
called  upon  to  become  an  active  and  exem- 
plary partner  in  a  'common  house"  joining 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

We  enter  this  era  looking  back  upon  a 
century  of  perpetual  struggle  between  op- 
pression and  freedom,  between  barbarism 
and  civility— a  struggle  between  darkness 
and  light. 

I  have  alwayj".  found  special  poignancy  in 
that  moment  75  years  ago.  in  the  month  of 
August  1914.  when  the  European  monar- 
chies stood,  barely  realizing  it.  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  abyss  into  which  they  would  soon 
plunge  suicidally.  One  who  sensed  the  enor- 
mity of  the  impending  catastrophe  was  Brit- 


ain's Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Grey,  who 
wrote  prophetically  that  "The  lamplights 
are  going  out  all  over  Europe.  We  shall  not 
see  them  lit  again  in  our  lifetime." 

For  millions  of  Europeans.  Lord  Grey's 
premonition  proved  too  terribly  true.  From 
the  Great  War's  ashes  rose  fascism:  a 
Second  World  War  even  more  horrifying; 
and  then,  for  much  of  Europe,  prolonged 
subjugation  to  a  stultifying  communist  ide- 
ology of  false  promise  and  practical  brutal- 
ity. 

In  this  long  postwar  darkness,  many  brave 
souls  struggled,  dissidents  introducing 
through  their  courage  a  flicker  of  candle- 
light. Occasionally,  fires  burst  forth,  as  in 
East  Germany  in  1953,  Hungary  Ln  1956, 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  when  Alexan- 
der Dubcek  sought  to  create  "socltilism  with 
a  human  face."  Each  time  these  flames  were 
extinguished. 

Ten  years  ago.  a  process  of  illumination 
was  begun  once  again— this  time,  appropri- 
ately, by  an  unemployed  electrician  in 
Gdansk,  who  sought  "solidarity"  with  his 
fellow  citizens  to  generate  the  necessary 
power.  Gloriously,  Lech  Walesa's  cause  pre- 
vailed and  his  light  spread,  perhaps  because 
no  one.  even  in  the  shrouded  halls  of  the 
distant  Kremlin,  could  any  longer  see  a 
future  in  a  world  so  bleak. 

A  few  weeits  ago,  after  21  years  of  exile  in 
Bratislava,  not  far  from  that  closed  Ameri- 
can consulate,  Alexander  Dul)cek  returned 
to  Prague.  On  a  balcony  above  Wenceslas 
Square,  he  stood  with  the  gallant  reform 
leader  Vaclav  Havel  overlooking  a  multitude 
of  his  countrymen  huddled  against  the  cold. 
Extending  his  arms  in  a  symbol  of  human 
embrace,  Dubcek  stated  the  issue  as  simply 
as  it  could  be  put:  "Why,"  he  asked,  "should 
there  be  darkness  when  there  can  be  light?" 

Days  later,  an  incandescent  source  of 
light,  Andrei  Sakharov,  died.  That  noble 
man,  who  will  take  a  place  among  the  great 
figures  of  our  century,  had  become  a  glow- 
ing tribune  for  his  people  in  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  genius  in 
science,  he  had  seen  at  an  early  age  that 
man's  ultimate  achievement  is  not  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  but  the  summoning 
forth  of  decency  in  a  civilized  society.  Con- 
sumed with  this  purpose,  with  many  sacri- 
fices behind  him,  with  his  work  undone,  and 
intending  to  rise  still  another  day  to  chal- 
lenge his  countrymen.  Andrei  Sakharov 
spoke  these  final  words;  "Tomorrow  there 
will  be  a  battle." 

There  will  indeed  be  battles,  as  others.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe,  resume  Andrei  Sakharov's  quest.  To 
them,  and  the  aspirations  they  represent. 
America  must  now  respond  with  a  bold  crea- 
tivity, working  with  our  allies  to  extend  a 
firm  hand  of  cooperative  partnership. 

As  we  pass  from  the  era  of  the  "iron  cur- 
tain" to  the  building  of  a  common  and 
brightly  lit  house,  our  inspiration  derives 
from  those  champions  of  justice,  known  and 
unknown,  who  fought  against  the  darkness. 
We  share  the  purpose  of  those  men  and 
women  who  met  in  San  Francisco  nearly  a 
half  century  ago  in  hope  that  anarchy  in 
and  among  nations  could  be  tamed.  And,  not 
least,  we  draw  confidence  from  the  vision  of 
those  who  responded  to  Winston  Churchill's 
challenge  here  in  Fulton.  They  shaped  and 
sustained  a  contribution  to  a  civilized  world 
order  of  which  Americans  can  be  deeply  and 
permanently  proud. 
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JAMES    BILLINGTON    ON    RUS- 
SIA'S QUEST  FOR  IDENTITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I»resident,  P»rof. 
James  H.  Billington,  the  distinguished 
scholar  of  Russian  history  who  serves 
as  our  very  able  Librarian  of  Congress, 
has  published  two  articles  describing 
the  drama  of  historical  change  now 
underway  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  linking  this  to  its 
roots  in  earlier  cultural,  literacy,  and 
religious  traditions  now  surging  back 
to  the  surface  in  that  region. 

It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
salient  historical  facts  of  this  era  that 
for  all  of  communism's  impact 
through  the  better  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, it  left  luitouched  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  national  and  cultural  identity 
in  Russia  and  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Professor  Billington's  articles  are 
dense  with  wisdom  and  fascinating 
conjectures  and  information.  We  see 
that  culture,  literature,  voluntary  as- 
sociations, a  resurgence  of  religion,  a 
restoration  of  love  for  the  land  and 
the  symbols  of  an  earlier  nationhood 
are  all  starting  to  shine  through  the 
overlay  of  communism  that  has  been 
the  ruling  principle  in  these  nations 
for  the  past  several  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  James  Billing- 
ton's two  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post  January  21  and  22  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  21.  1990] 

The  Soviet  Drajia- Russia's  Quest  for 

Identity 

(By  James  H.  Billington) 

In  the  midst  of  any  great  historical 
change,  witnesses  and  participants  alike  are 
often  unable  not  only  to  predict  and  control 
events,  but  even  to  understand  the  essential 
nature  of  what  is  happening. 

Consider  how  astonishingly  the  momen- 
tous events  in  the  Commimist  world  have 
contradicted  the  recent  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  American  foreign  policy  es- 
tablishment: ( 1 )  The  Soviet  system  is  immu- 
table and  rooted  in  Russian  tradition.  (2)  It 
will  never  F>ermit  change  in  Eastern  Europe, 
least  of  all  in  East  Germany.  (3)  Movements 
from  below  like  Solidarity  in  Poland  are 
hopelessly  romantic  and  foredoomed.  And 
(4)  the  only  hope  for  weakening  the  Russian 
threat  is  Realpolitik  played  with  leaders 
who  show  foreign  policy  independence  like 
Deng  Xiaoping  in  China  and  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  In  Romania. 

Now  that  Solidarity  has  created  a  non- 
Communist  government  in  Poland,  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  pushed  East  Germa- 
ny and  the  others  toward  change,  and  only 
the  Chinese  and  Romanian  leaders  have  re- 
sisted violently,  one  might  have  expected 
some  serious  reexamination  of  basic  as- 
sumptions. Instead,  the  same  self-confident 
experts  have  reappeared  with  a  new  conven- 
tional wisdom;  (1)  Economic  failure  has  led 
to  political  reform  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
has.  in  turn,  (2)  uncorked  popular  pressure 
for  more  consumer  goods  smd  a  universal 


desire  to  l>e  more  like  us.  (3)  Individual 
Communist  powers  are  moving  In  this  direc- 
tion largely  in  accordance  with  how  "West- 
em"  their  political  and  economic  traditions 
have  been— Eastern  Europe  rejoining 
Europe,  China  regressing  back  Into  Oriental 
despotism  and  the  Soviet  Union  torn  be- 
tween its  more  progressive  minority  nation- 
alities and  a  regressive  Great  Russian  na- 
tionalism. 

This  new  wisdom  may  superficially  de- 
scribe what  has  happ>ened  recently,  but  it 
offers  no  deeper  understanding  of  what  to 
look  for  next  and  perpetuates  the  underly- 
ing intellectual  weaknesses  of  the  old 
wisdom:  a  naive  belief  that  economic  ac- 
quisitiveness and  manipulative  political 
leadership  are  all  that  move  history  and  a 
skepticism  that  beliefs  and  ideas  really 
matter. 

The  West  has  entered  the  '90s  largely  as  a 
spectator  "waiting  for  Gorbachev."  The 
latest  conventional  wisdom  seems  to  be  that 
the  intentions,  policies  and  survivability  of 
"the  man  of  the  decade"  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  world's  last  remaining  empire— 
although  there  is  disagreement  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  he  has  plunged  the  U.S.S.R.  Into  a 
"terminal  crisis"  ("Z"  in  Daedalus)  or  has 
"transformed  the  world"  (Time). 

All  this  shifting  wisdom  continues  largely 
to  overlook  two  central  facts  atraut  the 
great  transformation  that  will  probably  de- 
termine its  outcome  and  Gorbachev's  place 
in  history: 

The  current  crisis  in  the  Communist 
world  is  basically  one  of  legitimacy,  not  of 
political  leadership  or  economic  productivi- 
ty. 

The  decisive  element  in  resolving  this 
crisis  will  be  the  identity  that  the  dominant 
Russian  nationality  defines  for  itself  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Legitimacy  is  a  central  problem  In  Com- 
munist states,  where  power  Is  justified  not 
by  counting  votes  or  by  investing  a  monarch 
with  traditional  authority.  Conununlst 
power  is  legitimate  only  if  its  leaders  are 
carrying  out  their  self-proclaimed  historical 
mandate  to  bring  into  being  a  just  and 
abundant  egalitarian  society. 

This  secular  ideology  never  had  much  le- 
gitimacy in  Eastern  Europe,  where  it  was 
Imposed  by  the  Red  Army  In  the  wake  of 
World  War  II.  The  overthrow  of  Conununlst 
regimes  there  In  1989  has  not  yet  created  al- 
ternative political  or  economic  Institutions, 
but  it  has  created  an  altogether  new  formu- 
la for  legitimacy.  It  combines  reasserted  re- 
lignous  and  national  values  with  newly  as- 
serted democratic  and  constitutional  beliefs. 

The  challenge  to  Communist  legitimacy 
has  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  the  U.S.S.R..  be- 
cause Communism  is  a  native  rather  than 
an  Imported  movement.  It  has  been  In  place 
since  World  War  I,  and  it  partially  relegiti- 
mlzed  itself  by  the  Soviet  victory  over 
Hitler.  But  Gorbachev,  without  Initially  in- 
tending to  do  so.  has  optened  up  a  crisis  of 
legitimacy  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  might 
also  produce  a  new  legitimacy  that,  however 
different  In  timing  and  form,  would  essen- 
tially replicate  the  East  European  pattern 
of  replacing  Communism  with  a  benign  mix- 
ture of  national  tradition  and  democratic  in- 
novation. 

Gorbachev  would  seem  an  unlikely  leader 
to  raise  the  question  of  legitimacy.  He  was, 
after  all,  a  pure  child  of  the  privileged 
inner-party  apparatus  who  had  never  run 
any  major  economic  enterprise  or  political 
region  t)efore  becoming  head  of  the  party. 
His  Initial   Impulses  were  In  the  classical 


Leninist  mode  of  getting  the  system  moving 
again  through  temperance,  work  discipline 
and  economic  reform. 

When  I  asked  Gorbachev  late  In  1987 
what  he  would  like  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity  as  having  done  for  Soviet  society, 
he  began  with  the  word  "dynamism"  and 
made  it  the  main  theme  of  fascln&tlng  Im- 
promptu soliloquy.  This  was  what  the 
U.S.S.R.  needed  after  Brezhnev's  lorig 
period  of  "stagnation."  His  economic  re- 
forms were  bundled  In  a  typically  value  Len- 
inist slogan  (perestnika)  that  only  the 
party  leader  could  define,  along  with  devi- 
ations on  the  "left"  (Boris  Yeltsin)  and 
■right"  (Yegor  Llgachev). 

But  opening  public  discussion  (.gUunoit) 
proved  more  successful  than  opening  the 
economy  (perestroika).  When  Gorbachev 
turned  from  economic  to  political  reform, 
he  opened  up  a  crisis  of  legitimacy  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  resolve. 

His  basic  purpose  in  creating  a  new,  elect- 
ed parliament  was  to  create  the  dynamism 
he  had  not  engendered  with  his  half-heart- 
ed economic  reforms— by  mobilizing  the 
yoimg  and  energetic  professional  class 
against  the  encrusted  parly  bureaucracy. 
Gorbachev  was  careful  to  keep  a  balance  of 
reser\'ed  seats  for  the  party  faithful  and  to 
ensure  his  own  position  as  chairman-arbiter. 

But  Gorbachev  also  used  the  parliament 
to  legitimize  and  protect  himself— televising 
its  sessions  and  publicizing  Its  authority  so 
that  his  own  power  could  no  longer ibe  abro- 
gated (as  Khrushchev's  had  l)een)  by  Com- 
munist tKKiies  alone.  Since  the  new  parlia- 
ment was  Inserted  from  above  into  a  society 
rediscovering  its  v(x»l  chords.  It  Initially 
became  a  more  tribune  for  prophetic  state- 
ments about  fundamental  problems  than  a 
body  capable  of  doing  anything  about  them. 

The  deep  and  protracted  public  outcry 
about  the  woes  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
taken  by  some  as  a  sign  of  the  system's  "ter- 
minal crisis"  or  of  the  people's  masochistic 
immaturity.  But  it  may  rather  be  a  rising 
crescendo  In  the  basic  debate  over  Commu- 
nist legitimacy  that  is  deeper,  more  difficult 
and  more  decisive  In  the  U.S.S.R.  than  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  crisis  of  legitimacy  Is  deeper 
than  in  Eastern  Europe  because  it  deals 
with  evil  inflicted  on  themselves  rather 
than  imposed  by  others.  What  Vaclav  Havel 
has  profoundly  noted  about  Czechoslova- 
kia—that all  who  live  in  totalitarianism 
share  some  measure  of  guilt  for  its  degrada- 
tions—is far  more  true  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  originated  the  evil,  lived  longer  under 
it  and  is  still  governed  by  a  [Mlitical  party 
that  killed  more  of  its  own  f>eople  in  peace- 
time than  any  other  government  In  record- 
ed history. 

Resolution  of  the  crisis  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
win  be  especially  difficult  not  only  because 
the  criminal  party  is  still  In  charge  but  be- 
cause the  U.S.S.R.  Is  a  multi-national  state, 
Soviet  leaders  cannot  simply  fall  back  for  le- 
gitimacy from  Communism  to  nationalism, 
asserting  unity  against  a  foreign  oppressor 
as  in  Catholic  Lithuania.  The  national  mi- 
norities often  quarrel  with  each  other;  and 
the  largest  non-Russian  nationalities,  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  Ukraine,  are  them- 
selves divided.  The  dominant  Russian  na- 
tionality is  for  the  first  time  led  by  a  post- 
war generation  that  is  not  vlscerally  In- 
clined to  legitimize  everything  simply  by 
continued  indignation  against  the  German 
invaders  of  nearly  a  half -century  ago. 

The  Soviet  resolution  of  the  legitimacy 
crisis  will  be  decisive.  The  Soviet  leadership, 
which  opened  the  Pandora's  box  of  change 
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in  the  Communist  world,  retains  unparal- 
leled military  and  police  power,  which  could 
still  be  used  for  a  domestic  crackdown  or  for 
stirring  up  external  trouble.  Gorbachev  has 
assembled  a  leadership  that  has  never  been 
more  overwhelmingly  Russian  in  ethnic 
composition  and  regional  experienced.  The 
agitation  of  national  minorities  has  height- 
ened the  self-consciousness  of  the  ruling 
Russians,  who  have  themselves  awakened  to 
seek  new  answers  to  the  question  of  who 
they  are  and  where  they  are  going. 

Resoluton  of  the  general  crisis  of  legitima- 
cy, therefore,  depends  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  what  kind  of  a  modem  identify 
the  ruling  Russians  define  for  themselves 
within  the  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow  Is  the  center  not  ju.st  of  Soviet 
power,  but  of  the  search  for  Russian  identi- 
ty. Returning  there  recently.  I  found  a  situ 
ation  that  borders  on  the  surreal.  The  parts 
are  recognizable,  but  they  do  not  fit  togeth 
er.  and  there  is  no  overall  coherence.  Edu- 
cated people  who  have  at  last  gained  some 
of  the  freedom  and  reform  they  have  long 
sought  seem  more  unhappy  and  pessimistic 
than  ever.  The  Gorbachev  leadership  stands 
center-stage,  but  as  in  the  theater  of  the 
absurd,  in  eerie  detachment  both  from  its 
base  of  power  in  the  police  and  army  and 
from  the  perspectives  of  ordinary  people. 

The  growing  shortage  of  goods,  the  rise  of 
narcotics  and  the  disaster  of  Chernobyl  are 
all  given  apocalyptic  significance.  Some  seri- 
ously speak  of  the  imminent  end  of  the 
world  (as  early  as  1991.  when  the  feasts  of 
the  Annunciation  and  Easter  will  occur  on 
the  same  day).  Everyone  is  reading  the  sen 
sational  new  novel  "The  Man  Who  Did  Not 
Return."  which  depicts  the  violent  and  dev- 
astated Russia  that  allegedly  emerges  by 
1993  as  a  result  of  perestroika. 

Gorbachev  continues  to  legitimize  himself 
largely  by  his  international  stature,  while 
his  tiny  band  of  genuine  supporters— many 
of  them  fellow  alumni  of  Moscow  University 
from  the  early  post-Stalin  years— plunges 
on  into  the  uncharted  terrain  of  writing 
new  laws  for  a  real  legislature.  Whereas  the 
cause  of  reform  had  troops  without  leaders 
in  China.  Russia  has  leaders  without  troops 

Gorbachev  has  disoriented  many  by  de- 
stroying the  old  without  clearly  defining— 
let  alone  building— the  new.  Russians,  more 
than  the  minority  nationalities,  find  little 
new  authority  to  believe  in.  I  believe  only 
Kashpirovsky."  proclaimed  my  Muscovite 
cab  driver,  explaining  that  his  enormously 
popular  quack  who  purports  to  heal 
through  television  is  "the  only  person  in 
this  city  of  talk  who  is  doing  something 
really  useful  for  real  people." 

The  Russian  people,  having  at  last  become 
aware  that  they  themselves  have  gained  so 
little  from  Communist  rule,  would  like  to  be 
recognized  sis  something  more  than  the 
people  responsible  for  all  that  has  gone 
wrong.  Gorbachev,  the  Russian  son  of  a 
rural  father  and  Orthodox  mother,  is  con- 
scious of  this  desire.  He  has  gone  much  fur- 
ther to  accommodate  it  than  Khrushchev, 
his  only  real  role  model  as  a  Soviet  reform- 
er, who  launched  a  program  against  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  almost  as  vicious 
as  Stalin's  while  exhorting  Russians  to  pour 
scarce  resources  into  an  alleged  rising  tide 
of  revolution  in  the  distant  Third  World. 

By  contrast.  Gorbachev  emphasizes  im- 
provement at  home— in  the  ecology  as  well 
as  the  economy  of  Russia.  His  wife,  the  first 
spouse  of  a  Soviet  leader  to  stake  out  a 
public  role,  serves  on  the  board  of  a  new 
Cultural  Fund,  which  is  largely  devoted  to 
recovering  lost  cultural  artifacts  from  the 


Russian  past.  She  attended  the  lavish  state 
ceremony  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  celebrat- 
ing the  Millennium  of  Christianity  among 
the  Eastern  Slavs  in  1988. 

But  Gorbachev  has  taken  away  the  old 
history  books  without  yet  providing  new- 
ones.  This  is  a  particularly  hard  blow  for 
the  Russians,  who  had  previously  appeared 
as  the  vanguard  of  human  progress  in  the 
Russocentric  version  of  Communist  history 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  propagated  ever  since 
Stalin's  nationalistic  turn  in  the  1930s. 

Gorbachev  and  any  successor  in  ruling 
this  deeply  disillusioned  people  can  prob- 
ably find  only  four  possible  answers  to  the 
question  of  Russian  identity.  There  are  ex- 
treme alternatives  on  the  right  and  left  that 
provide  clearer  answers  than  Gorbachev  has 
given,  but  they  are  not  ones  he  has  been 
willing  to  accept.  And  there  are  two  very 
different  answers  that  could  evolve  from  his 
present  course,  but  which  could  also  in- 
crease his  political  vulnerability.  These  four 
possible  resolutions  will  be  considered  in  a 
sub.sequent  article— along  with  my  specula- 
tion that  the  scenario  that  currently  seems 
least  expected  may  ultimately  be  the  most 
likely. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22.  1990] 

The  Soviet  Drama— Looking  to  the  Past 
(By  James  H.  Billington) 

Mikhail  Gorbachev's  determination  to 
seek  both  legitimation  and  models  for 
reform  primarily  in  the  West  has  produced 
a  bitter  nationalist  reaction  among  many  or- 
dinary Russians— as  it  did  in  the  past  under 
innovative  tsars  like  Peter  the  Great  and  Al- 
exander II. 

Those  were  the  two  names  Gorbachev 
mentioned  to  me  in  June  1988,  when  I  asked 
him  what  prerevolutionary  figures  from 
Russian  history  interested  him  as  possible 
models  for  his  own  programs  and  problems. 
Like  both  of  these  aggressively  innovative 
tsars.  Gorbachev  faces  a  popular  opposition 
among  Russian  traditionalists.  He  no  doubt 
hopes  that  his  conservative  opponents  will 
eventually  simply  fade  away  into  the  forest 
as  the  Old  Believers  did  under  Peter  the 
Great.  But  he  must  have  more  realistic 
fears  based  on  the  more  modem  and  more 
relevant  example  of  Alexander  II,  the  An- 
glophile reformer  who  freed  the  serfs  and 
opened  up  Russia,  only  to  be  £issasslnated  by 
younger  radicals  who  did  not  believe  he  had 
gone  far  enough. 

Alexander  II  was  the  victim  of  rising  ex- 
pectations that  he  could  not  satisfy  in  the 
first  age  of  mass  journalism.  Many  fear  that 
Gorbachev  may  suffer  some  such  fate  in 
this  first  age  of  mass  television.  But  the 
more  relevant  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Al- 
exander's reign  may  be  that  evolutionary, 
progressive  reform  from  above  may  not  be 
possible  when  the  society  below  is  throwing 
up  new  extremes  of  right  and  left  that  feed 
on  each  other  and  destroy  the  moderate, 
progressive  center. 

The  Gorbachev  leadership  is  being  whip- 
sawed  by  the  simultaneous  opposition  of 
swelling  popular  movements  from  both 
right  and  left.  Fear  that  extremes  may  once 
again  squeeze  out  the  center  accounts  for 
the  increasingly  frequent  suggestion  in  the 
USSR,  that  violence  is  inevitable  and  some 
form  of  civil  war  probable.  Yet  both  of 
these  extreme  alternatives  are  almost  cer- 
tainly more  popular  at  the  moment  than 
Gorbachev's  own  cautious  reformism— and 
largely  because  they  provide  clearer  answers 
than  the  Gorbachev  leadership  to  the  basic 
question  of  Ru.ssian  identity. 


(1)  On  the  right  there  is  a  traditional  resic- 
tionary  answer  to  the  question  of  Russian 
identity.  Not  only  among  delegitimized  bu- 
reaucrats but  also  among  worried  writers 
and  ordinary  people,  there  has  been  a  resur- 
gence of  Great  Russian  chauvinism,  which 
sees  a  strong.  Russian-dominated  political 
machine  as  the  only  glue  that  can  hold  to- 
gether an  otherwise  fragmented  and  poten- 
tially anarchic  imperial  domain. 

This  reactionary  answer  to  the  question  of 
Russian  identity  derives  authority  from  the 
practical  experience  of  managing  the  largest 
and  most  long-lived  empire  of  the  modem 
world.  The  Russian  army  and  police  and  the 
Russian  language  have  been  the  controlling 
elements  in  an  empire  where  subject  nation- 
alities have  been  essentially  kept  in  territo- 
rial compounds  and  often  played  off  against 
one  another.  In  striking  contrast  with  most 
of  Eastern  Europe,  nationalism  in  Russia 
has  always  been  a  reactionary,  imperial 
banner.  But  it  is  a  popular  flag  that  will 
surely  find  more  appealing  bearers  than 
Yegor  Ligachev  if  the  opportunity  for  re- 
placing Gorbachev  should  arise. 

(2)  Directly  opposite  the  nationalists  on 
the  right  are  the  radical  reformers  to  Gor- 
bachev's left.  They  axe  led  by  educated  Rus- 
sians, principally  Muscovites,  who  argue 
that  Russia's  proper  identity  can  be  found 
only  be  proceeding  directly  to  build  a  plural- 
istic, multiparty  democracy  based  on  the 
rule  of  law  following  essentially  Western 
models.  They  see  a  new  Russian  identity 
being  forged  by  the  moral  tasks  of  building 
a  just  society  rather  than  by  the  physical 
exercise  of  sustaining  an  empire. 

The  radicals  on  the  left  have  lost  a  great 
moral  leader  in  Andrei  Sakharov.  but  they 
have  won  the  moral  high  ground  and  much 
of  the  best  talent  in  the  new  post -Stalinist 
generation.  They.  too.  will  probably  find  a 
more  effective  leader  than  Boris  Yeltsin,  if 
power  should  come  within  reach. 

(3)  Maneuvering  between  two  positions 
that  both  have  broader  support  than  his 
own.  Gorbachev  may  nonetheless  succeed  in 
gradually  moving  the  Russian  people 
toward  the  kind  of  de-ideologized  productive 
dynamism  in  which  he  seems  to  believe.  If 
he  were  able  to  open  up  the  economy  more 
boldly  or  de-collectivize  agriculture  and  thus 
raise  living  standards,  he  might  develop  a 
sustaining  constituency  for  what  seems  to 
be  a  third  alternative  of  his  own.  This  would 
be  a  pragmatic  authoritarian  identity  that 
discards  traditional  questions  of  national 
identity  altogether  and  avoids  the  need  to 
relegitimize  the  system  by  either  returning 
to  Russian  tradition  or  plunging  on  to  real 
democracy. 

But  his  increasingly  conservative  and  un- 
productive economic  policy  has  produced  all 
the  resentments  of  an  open  competitive 
system  while  retaining  all  the  inefficiencies 
of  the  old  centralized  command  sy_  -ixn.  I 
found  a  consensus  in  Moscow  that  unless 
there  is  a  turnaround  in  the  declining  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  odds  will  favor  more  inter- 
nal violence  that  will  produce  a  reactionary 
turn  and  probably  sweep  away  Gorbachev's 
already  retrenched  reform  program.  Hence 
the  pessimism,  the  apocalypticism,  and  the 
growing  desire  either  to  get  out  before  there 
is  a  search  for  scapegoats  or  to  keep  one's 
head  down. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Russians  can  find  a  non-Leninist  and 
nonchauvinist  identity  for  themselves:  a 
way  of  feeling  good  about  themselves  with- 
out feeling  hostile  to  others. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  this  is 
asking  too  much  of  human  nature  in  gener- 


al and  of  an  aggrieved  people  like  the  Rus- 
sians in  particular.  But  this  last  convention- 
al wisdom  might  prove  as  wrong  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  For  we  have  entered  a  world  of 
unpredictable  contingencies  in  which  the 
thirst  for  freedom  has  spread  like  an  uncon- 
tainable  epidemic. 

The  Russians  may  be  developing  a  fourth 
alternative  answer  to  the  problem  of  identi- 
ty that  is  more  positive  than  mere  chauvin- 
ism and  may,  indeed,  be  the  prerequisite  for 
any  long-term  evolution  toward  democracy. 

(4)  The  new  Russian  identity  is  based  on  a 
large-scale  if  often  unconcious  determina- 
tion of  the  Russian  people  to  rediscover  ev- 
erything meaningful  in  their  shared  experi- 
ence that  Stalin  attempted  to  destroy  and 
that  Stalin's  successors  continued  to  defile: 
traditional  village  culture,  the  soil  and 
rivers  of  a  once  pristine  ecology,  the  liturgi- 
cal beauty  and  long-suffering  compassion  of 
grass-roots  Russian  Orthodoxy,  and  the  ar- 
tistic majesty  of  a  once-honored  monastic 
culture  that  carried  that  faith  across  the 
forbidding  Siberian  frontier  on  to  Alaska. 
The  voluntary  association  for  historical 
preservation  has  the  largest  membership  of 
any  organization  in  the  U.S.S.R.  An  even 
more  passionate  environmental  movement 
has  been  growing  in  strength  ever  since  it 
forced  the  Politburo  to  drop  its  plans  for  di- 
verting the  flow  of  rivers  in  the  Russian 
north  three  years  ago. 

Many  high  officials  who  still  call  them- 
selves Communists  now  purport  personally 
to  find  a  new  and  deeper  basis  for  morality 
in  the  philosophically  rich  Russian  literary 
tradition  of  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy.  Now 
the  corpus  of  works  published  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  expanded  to  include  figures 
who  came  into  direct,  heroic  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  regime  like  Bulgakov,  Pasternak 
and  the  still-living  Solzhenitsyn.  Educated 
people  are  increasingly  turning  to  the  older 
Russian  religious  tradition,  which  infuses 
these  writers'  works. 

Many  who  were  present  contend  that  the 
remarkable  church  service  held  last 
autumn— the  first  since  1918— in  the  Krem- 
lin's Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  where 
the  tsars  were  once  crowned,  was  the  most 
moving  single  gathering  they  have  ever  at- 
tended. Part  of  that  feeling  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all:  the 
growing  sympathy  for  restoring  at  least 
some  version  of  a  monarchy. 

Of  course,  collective  historical  restitution, 
inner  moral  conversion,  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  independent  cultural  organizations 
among  Russians  may  not  ultimately  effect 
the  dynamics  of  power  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Many 
Russians  speak  wearily  about  their  own  con- 
tinued fatalism  and  passivity.  The  Leninist 
political  tradition  is  skilled  at  coopting  Rus- 
sian national  symbols.  Token  gestures  may 
be  enough  to  keep  the  lid  on. 

But  the  thirst  for  new  cultural  institu- 
tions is  now  being  satisfied  throughout  the 
U.S.S.R.  almost  entirely  by  a  rising  tide  of 
new  voluntary  organizations  that  reject 
Conununism  in  all  its  forms.  There  is  almost 
no  popular  support  for  the  current  fall-back 
effort  of  reformers  within  the  political 
system  to  relegitimize  Communism  by  jux- 
taposing a  good  Lenin  to  a  bad  Stalin. 

Much  activity  centers  on  a  massive  new 
Russian  Encyclopedia  designed  to  run  for  at 
least  50  volumes  in  a  systematic  effort  to  re- 
cover the  lost  regional  history  of  Russia 
during  the  Soviet  period.  I  talked  with  re- 
tired military  officers  who  are  among  the 
organizers  of  a  new  multi-volume  village  en- 
cyclopedia, which  will  essentially  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  culture  and  ecology  of  rural 


Russia  prior  to  the  atrocity  of  collectiviza- 
tion. 

I  watched  a  remarkable  privately  made 
documentary  film,  "Land  in  Desolation," 
which  is  rumored  to  have  reduced  some  of 
the  Politburo  to  tears  but  which  has  still 
not  been  publicly  aired  even  in  this  time  of 
glasnost.  The  movie  presents  a  devastating 
yet  elegiacally  beautiful  picture  of  the  dese- 
cration of  natural  beauty  and  historical 
monuments  by  man's  wanton  economic  de- 
velopment along  the  upt>er  'Volga. 

Common  to  all  the  mistaken  conventional 
Western  wisdom  has  been  a  patronizing  atti- 
tude toward  the  older,  unfsuniliar  Eastern 
cultures  in  which  Communism  came  to 
power.  There  could,  of  course,  be  a  mistake 
in  the  opposite  direction  if  we  became  too 
romantically  optimistic  about  the  power  of 
any  traditional  culture  to  overthrow  a  total- 
itarianism that  may  itself  have  become  part 
of  that  culture. 

But  the  essence  of  the  Stalinism  that 
almost  all  Russians  are  now  committed  to 
rejecting  was  immoral  state-supported  vio- 
lence against  its  own  people.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  return  to  Stalinist  repression 
could  be  effective  in  view  of  the  desperate 
practical  need  to  find  a  new  moral  authority 
that  can  remotivate  the  population. 

Neglected  aspects  of  the  Russian  cultural 
experience  may  also  make  a  return  to  tradi- 
tion more  compatible  with  democracy  than 
we  have  been  inclined  to  think.  There  was 
more  independent  civil  society  ajid  local  or- 
ganizational innovation  in  the  late  tsarist 
period  than  the  largely  state-centered  histo- 
rians of  the  Russian  empire  have  acknowl- 
edged; a  rich  set  of  institutions  of  local  self- 
government  and  community-based  welfare 
institutions  was  set  up  in  the  70  years 
before  the  Revolution.  The  most  tradition- 
alist ethnic  Russians,  the  Old  Believers, 
were  also  the  most  entrepreneurial.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  the  newly  reformed  minis- 
try of  culture  is  now  supporting  the  Cultur- 
al Fimd  in  a  restoration  of  the  main  Old  Be- 
liever center  at  Bela  Krinitsa.  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  Stalin  in  1947.  The  writer  Daniel 
Gr&nin  has  attracted  6,000  members  in  a 
short  space  of  time  to  his  new  Society  of 
Charity  in  Leningrad,  which  promotes  vol- 
untary humanitarian  services  Independent 
of  the  state. 

We  cannot  know  if  the  Russians  will  even- 
tually find  their  post-Stalinist  identity  by 
combining  a  religious-tinged  return  to  tradi- 
tion (alternative  4)  with  a  secular  move  for- 
ward to  democracy  (alternative  2).  It  would 
at  best  be  a  tortuous  process— and  one 
fraught  with  peril  in  the  near  term.  For  the 
Russians  must  simultaneously  deal  with  a 
potentially  dissolving  empire  as  well  as  a  de- 
monstrably dead  ideology.  The  current  con- 
ventional wisdom  could  yet  prove  correct 
that  the  present  course  (alternative  3)  will 
continue  unless  or  until  supplanted  by  a  re- 
actionary nationalism  (alternative  1). 

If  we  in  America  must  therefore  keep  up 
our  guard,  we  should  at  the  same  time  raise 
our  sights.  For  Russians  in  the  information 
age  are  looking  outward  as  well  as  inward 
for  answers  to  unprecedented  problems.  We 
are  the  only  nation  by  which  they  can  meas- 
ure themselves  as  they  struggle  to  build  de- 
mocracy in  a  multi-ethnic  continental  con- 
text. Our  paths  will  not  converge,  but  we 
may  find  unexpected  common  horizons. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1989 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  427,  S.  1630,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1989,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  tS.  1630)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending:  Chafee  amendment  No.  1219.  to 
control  methyl  chloroform  pollution. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  back  on  S.  1630.  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Chafee.  an  amendment  to  add 
methyl  chloroform  to  the  list  of  ozone 
depleting  substances  to  be  phased  out 
along  with  specifically  named  chloro- 
fluorocarbons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  offered  the  amendment 
because,  as  he  stated  in  his  presenta- 
tion before  the  Senate,  methyl  chloro- 
form is  a  substance  which  depletes  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  We  have  aU 
read  and  know  about  the  ozone  hole 
that  has  developed  over  Antarctica.  It 
has  spread  not  only  over  Antarctica, 
but  there  is  very  sound  scientific  evi- 
dence that  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  is  also  being  diminished  over 
North  America  as  well. 

Why  is  it  important  that  this 
amendment  be  before  us  today,  an 
amendment  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
an  amendment  which  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  has  also  co- 
sponsored?  It  is  important  because  the 
scientific  evidence  is  clear  that  with 
depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  surrounding  the  Earth,  a  layer 
that  is  about  70.000  feet  above  us, 
there  is  more  ultraviolet  light  that 
comes  dcwn  from  the  Sun  and  strikes 
the  Earth. 

Now.  why  is  that  significant?  That  is 
significant  because  with  increased  ul- 
traviolet light  bombarding  the  Earth, 
there  is  increased  incidence  of  various 
forms  of  skin  cancer,  many  of  which 
are  melanomic.  that  is,  the  kind  of 
cancer  that  can  lead  to  death,  and 
there  is  an  equal  incidence  of  nonmel- 
anoma  cancer,  the  kind  of  skin  cancer 
that  does  not  lead  to  death  but  the 
form  of  cancer  that  requires  medical 
attention. 
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Increased  ultraviolet  light  also 
causes  increased  cataracts,  injury  to 
the  eye.  There  is  also  evidence  that  it 
begins  to  affect  people's  immunologi- 
cal system.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. It  is  not  disputed.  The  in- 
creased incidence  of  ultraviolet  light 
that  comes  to  Elarth  has  this  adverse 
health  effect  on  humans  and  other 
species  on  this  Earth. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming that  many  countries  of  the 
world  agreed  in  a  joint  environmental 
agreement  just  a  couple  years  ago 
called  the  Montreal  Protocol  to  reduce 
the  production  of  substances  which 
cause  the  depletion  of  the  stratospher- 
ic ozone  layer.  This  is  an  agreement 
which  phases  out  chlorofluorocarbons 
and  halons.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  would 
also  phase  out  methyl  chloroform  and 
goes  t)eyond  the  current  provisions  of 
protocol. 

These  substances,  Mr.  President,  are 
very  insidious.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I 
say  that  because  they  contain  chlo- 
rine. Chlorine  is  the  substance  which. 
when  it  finally  gets  up  to  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer  70.000  feet  above 
us.  begins  to  Icnock  out  these  ozone 
molecules.  CPC's  have  a  100-year  life. 
so  when  one  chlorine  molecule  knocks 
out  an  ozone  molecule,  it  does  not  dis- 
integrate; it  does  not  dissolve;  it  just 
keeps  on  for  another  100  years  knock- 
ing out  more  ozone  molecules.  It  is  the 
chlorine  that  knocks  out  ozone  mole- 
cules. Ozone  depleting  substances  last 
a  long,  long  time.  If  today  there  were  a 
total  ban  on  the  emission  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons, on  the  emission  of 
halons,  and  on  the  emission  of  methyl 
chloroform,  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  would  continue  to  deplete.  So  it 
is  all  the  more  imperative  to  begin 
today  to  add  methyl  chloroform  to 
these  other  substances  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  get  the  job  done. 

Now,  why  methyl  chloroform?  Why 
should  that  be  added?  Methyl  choloro- 
form  should  be  added  because  its  po- 
tential to  deplete  the  ozone  layer  is  as 
great  as  that  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
and  halons.  Once  in  the  atmosphere, 
mythel  choloform,  has  a  life  of  3  or  4 
years.  Its  pernicious  use  makes  it  a  sig- 
nificant ozone  depletor.  Therefore,  if 
we  can  limit  a  substance  which  has 
tremendous  effect,  but  which  lasts 
only  a  few  years,  then  there  will  be  a 
significant  effect  in  beginning  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effect  of  these 
ozone  depleting  substances. 

Chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons  and 
methyl  chloroform,  what  are  they? 
For  what  are  they  used?  Chlorofluoro- 
carbons are  basically  used  in  air-condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration.  We  enjoy 
the  benefits,  certainly,  of  air-condi- 
tioning; we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  re- 
frigeration. Chlorofluorocarbons  are 
also  used  in  foam  for  insulation  and 
packaging. 


Mauny  substitutes  have  been  already 
developed.  In  fact,  the  largest  produc- 
er of  chlorofluorocarbons  in  our  coun- 
try. Du  Pont,  agreed  on  its  own  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  phase  out  production  of 
CPC's  and  also  to  begin  to  develop 
their  own  CFC  substitutes.  Other  com- 
panies are  also  developing  substitutes. 
Here,  again,  the  scientific  evidence  is 
very  clear.  Substitutes  can  be  devel- 
oped and  are  being  developed  in  place 
of  CFC's  which  are  used  now  for  re- 
frigeration, air-conditioning,  and  foam. 
These  substances  are  used  for  de- 
greasing;  they  are  a  solvent;  they  are 
used  to  clean  parts.  They  are  also  used 
in  the  electronics  industry,  in  a  cleans- 
ing process  for  manufacturers  of  semi- 
conductors and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment. Again,  for  these  processes  sub- 
stitutes are  being  developed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  includes 
provisions  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  substitutes  and  a  time-frame 
within  which  substitutes  can  be  devel- 
oped. Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
add  methyl  chloroform  is  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  bill.  It  is 
an  amendment  which  should  definite- 
ly be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  debate  this 
amendment.  We  have  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  We  have  to  move  this  bill. 
This  is  the  first  amendment  on  which 
there  will  be  a  vote.  We  have  been  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  now 
for  some  time,  now  into  the  second 
week,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
vote.  I  can  understand  that,  because 
we  have  reconvened  this  year  after  a 
2-month  recess.  There  is  a  problem  of 
inertia.  It  takes  time  for  the  Senate  to 
get  geared  up.  In  addition,  this  is  a 
very  complex  bill.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is 
not  an  easy,  simple  act  to  immediately 
understand,  and  Senators  and  their 
staffs  and  various  people  interested  in 
the  bill  around  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  what  is  in  this  bill.  So  it 
takes  time.  But  I  urge  us  to  get  on 
with  it.  Let  us  get  moving.  The  amend- 
ment is  now  pending.  It  is  before  us.  I 
am  going  to  make  every  effort  to  try 
to  get  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
today.  I  urge  Senators,  therefore,  to 
look  at  the  amendment  so  they  can  be 
very  well  informed  about  the  amend- 
ment so  they  can  vote  accordingly. 
When  they  do  look  at  the  amendment, 
I  am  quite  confident  they  will  realize 
that  this  is  necessary.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  DuREifBERGiai]  is 
on  the  floor.  He  has  worked  very,  very 
diligently  on  this  bill,  particularly  on  a 
very  important  part  of  this  bill,  the  air 
toxics  provisions. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  to  Sen- 
tors  and  the  people  of  Minnesota  how 
much  I  value  the  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  look  for- 


ward to  working  with  him  as  we  get 
this  bill  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durzn- 
berger]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Montana  for  his 
very  generous  comments.  I  am  remind- 
ed of  our  many  times  in  our  first  terms 
in  the  Senate  together.  We  came  in  to- 
gether in  1978.  We  went  to  his  home 
State  of  Montana,  which  happens  to 
be  my  mother's  home  State.  I  having 
been  bom  in  Great  Falls— and  we 
talked  about  health  care. 

I  understand— and  I  think  he  would 
appreciate  this  a  great  deal— that  just 
within  the  last  day  or  so  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  was  honored 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
with  an  honorary  membership,  which 
is  something  they  do  because  it  is  less 
expensive  than  others,  I  think.  But 
the  significance  of  the  award  goes  way 
beyond  the  honorary  membership  in 
the  organization  because  Senator 
Badcus  was  honored  this  year  with 
the  hospital  association's  recognition 
as  the  outstanding  Senator  with  con- 
tributions to  rural  health  care  in 
America. 

And  those  of  us  from  West  Virginia. 
Minnesota,  and  Montana  can  certainly 
appreciate  the  value  of  raising  the 
consciousness  level  across  this  country 
of  the  inadequacy  of  reimbursement 
to  rural  hospitals  and  rural  physicians. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties  in  his  beautiful 
State  dealing  with  that  issue.  He  has 
been  appropriately  recognized  by 
those  who  should  know  best  across 
this  country  for  his  contributions. 

I  wanted  to  mention  that  today,  not 
apropos  the  subject  we  are  on  here, 
but  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
while  we  gazed  off  in  long  distances  in 
the  so-called  Big  Sky  country— and  I 
guess  you  can  see  farther  in  Montana 
than  you  can  see  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  because  you  can  get  up  higher 
to  look  at  it,  more  than  any  pla-ce 
other  than  Nepal.  I  suppose— the  reali- 
ties of  the  clean  air  were  much  on  the 
minds  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  at 
that  time. 

The  problems  being  created— many 
of  them  outside  his  home  State,  some 
of  them  in  his  home  State,  but  a  varie- 
ty of  them  outside  of  his  home  State— 
of  atmospheric  pollutants  were  much 
on  his  mind  at  that  time. 

So  I  think  it  Is  very  fitting  that  he  is 
playing  a  leadership  role  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me, 
given  that  historic  background,  to 
make  a  small  contribution  here  to  our 


colleagues'  understanding  of  the  most 
difficult  subject. 

I  came  to  the  floor  late  last  week  to 
talk  about  the  kinds  of  pollutants  that 
are  being  regulated  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Too  many  of  us  tend  to  think 
about  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  terms  that 
we  can  relate  to  and  our  constituents 
can  relate  to.  and  are  either  relating  to 
it  as  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  currently,  would  think  about  it 
in  terms  of  not  only  the  air  in  his 
State  but  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
people  in  West  Virginia  to  breathe 
that  air  because  so  many  West  Virgin- 
ians are  rooted  in  that  State  because 
the  good  Lord  millions  of  years  ago 
blessed  that  State,  of  all  of  the  States 
of  this  country,  with  those  rich  fossils 
that  became  the  fuel  that  generated  so 
much  of  the  energy  in  this  world. 

So  I  have  heard  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  speak  on  the  envi- 
ronment not  only  from  the  quality  of 
air  that  West  Virginians  breathe  and 
the  rest  of  Americans  breathe,  but 
also  in  the  context  of  the  way  in 
which  we  use  all  of  Mother  Nature's 
blessings,  not  just  the  air  but  the  fos- 
sils that  became  the  fuel  and  the 
energy  which,  incidentally,  happens  to 
produce  jobs  in  West  Virginia. 

So  each  of  us  comes  to  this  subject 
from  one  or  the  other  of  thousands  of 
ways  to  look  at  it.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  this,  and  the  one  that  I  do  not 
do  a  very  good  job  at  certainly,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  chemistry,  dealing  with 
the  public  health  aspects,  and  dealing 
with  how  many  people  die  because  this 
is  like  the  defense  budget  where  you 
can  see  people  die.  or  the  potential  for 
people  dying.  Many  of  the  things  we 
talk  about  here  take  a  lifetime  to 
become  a  reality. 

When  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima,  of  course 
you  can  see  an  instant  effect.  When 
the  Bhopal  disaster  occurred  in  India 
or  a  similar  disaster  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, people  did  not  just  drop  like  flies. 
When  the  Three  Mile  Island  problem 
occurred  on  this  little  island  in  Penn- 
sylvania, people  did  not  drop  like  flies. 
The  concerns  are  not  easily  visually 
expressed  because  in  so  many  cases  we 
are  talking  about  long-range  health  ef- 
fects for  those  who  are  exposed  and 
who  in  an  uninformed  way  are  having 
their  health  destroyed. 


That  is  what  makes  this  a  very  diffi- 
cult task.  That  is  why  it  is  hard  to  get 
100  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
argue  this  bill  to  fruition. 

So  I  am  going  to  allot  myself  a  por- 
tion of  time  this  morning  to  try  to  ex- 
plain some  parts  of  this  bill  and  some 
of  the  regulations  of  pollutants  with 
which  I  may  be  more  familiar  than 
others. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pollutants 
regulated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
One  group,  called  criteria  pollutants, 
are  emitted  in  millions  of  tons  and  are 
air  pollution  problems  across  broad  re- 
gions of  the  country.  There  are  six  cri- 
teria pollutants  including  sulfur  diox- 
ide, carbon  monoxide,  lead,  ozone,  ni- 
trogen dioxide,  and  particulates. 

EPA  sets  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  each  of  these  pollutants  and 
states  must  take  actions  to  assure  that 
the  standard  is  not  exceeded.  Issues 
related  to  criteria  pollutants  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  nonattain- 
ment  problem  reflecting  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  major  urban  areas  have 
failed  to  attain  Federal  standards  for 
healthy  air  quality. 

The  other  kind  of  pollutants  are 
called  hazardous  air  pollutants  or  air 
toxics.  They  may  be  cancer-causing 
substances,  but  other  health  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  may  also  be 
caused  by  air  toxics.  My  comments 
this  afternoon  will  focus  on  routine 
emissions  of  these  toxic  air  pollutants. 

The  list  of  hazardous  substances 
emitted  into  the  air  is  a  long  one.  A 
few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  pollutants. 

The  list  includes  benzene  which  is  a 
potent  cancer-causing  substance.  The 
cancer  is  leukemia.  Gasoline  fuels  sold 
in  the  United  States  are  on  average  1.6 
percent  benzene  and  the  percentage 
has  been  climbing  over  the  last  few 
years;  85  percent  of  human  exposure 
to  benzene  comes  from  auto  pollution. 

A  second  example  is  mercury.  Mer- 
cury is  a  metal  found  in  trace  amounts 
in  coal  and  released  to  the  air  when 
the  coal  is  burned,  it  is  also  released 
by  incinerators  burning  garbage.  It  is 
used  in  latex  paints  to  prevent  mildew 
and  as  the  paint  weathers  substantial 
amounts  of  mercury  may  be  released 
into  the  air. 

Ammonia  is  a  chemical  used  in  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  it  is  emitted  by  major 
manufacturing  plants  in  30  different 
industrial  groups.  It  is  also  a  fertilizer 
and  is  distributed  broadly  in  commerce 


for  that  purpose.  Although  low  expo- 
sures to  ammonia  are  safe,  high  expo- 
sures can  bum  the  eyes,  skin,  and  lung 
tissue.  Ammonia  emissions  in  1987 
were  larger  than  the  emissions  of  any 
other  air  toxic. 

The  fluid  that  dry  cleaners  use  to 
clean  our  clothes  is  a  suspected  carcin- 
ogen released  in  large  amounts.  So  is 
the  solvent  that  hospitals  use  V  steri- 
lize equipment.  The  solvents  used  in 
many  paints  and  consumer  products 
are  also  carcinogenic. 

A  large  portion  of  the  air  toxics 
problem  is  caused  by  pollutants  which 
are  formed  by  the  combustion  of  fuels. 
Diesel  soot  from  buses  in  cities  is  an 
example.  Up  to  860  cancer  cases  per 
year  are  caused  by  diesel  emissions. 
Dioxin  and  furans  are  also  examples 
of  highly  toxic  combustion  byprod- 
ucts. 

The  list  is  long  and  touches  every 
major  industry  from  mining  base 
metals  to  making  high-technology 
electronics. 

Major  manufacturers  are  now  re- 
quired to  report  their  air  emissions  of 
350  of  these  substances.  The  data  is 
summarized  in  a  toxics  release  inven- 
tory by  EPA  which  reported  2.7  billion 
pounds  of  air  emissions  in  1987.  I  have 
a  chart  here.  Mr.  President,  which 
shows  the  air  emissions  as  a  portion  of 
the  total  22.5  billion  pounds  of  toxic 
substances  released  into  the  environ- 
ment in  1987. 

It  is  thought  that  the  2.7  billion 
pounds  reported  on  this  inventory  are 
only  one-fifth  of  the  actual  total  air 
emissions,  since  not  all  air  toxics  are 
covered  and  only  major  industries  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy must  collect  data;  10  billion 
pounds  would  be  a  better  estimate 
counting  other  industry,  cars  and 
trucks  and  all  the  small  sources. 

The  largest  amounts  of  emissions 
were  in  Texas,  239  million  pounds: 
Ohio,  173  million  pounds;  Louisiana, 
138  million  pounds;  Tennessee.  135 
million  pounds;  and  Virginia,  132  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  25  air  toxics 
which  are  emitted  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities and  a  State-by-State  listing  of 
these  emissions  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  these  air  toxics  can 
cause  many  adverse  health  effects. 
cancer  is  the  principal  concern;  25  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  die  of  cancer. 
There  are  1  million  new  cancer  cases 


reported  each  year,  and  470,000  fatali- 
ties from  this  disease.  Most  of  those 
deaths  are  caused  by  smoking  and 
poor  diet.  A  small,  but  significant  per- 
centage, of  the  cancers  are  caused  by 
exposure  to  environmental  pollutants. 


Hiunan  exposure  to  toxic  substances 
is  principally  the  result  of  air  pollu- 
tion. We  al.'io  find  contaminants  in 
drinking  water  and  food,  but  an  EPA 
study  of  18  widely  dispersed  pollutants 


found  that  most  of  the  human  expo- 
sure for  13  resulted  from  air  pollution. 

In  a  1989  study  examining  the  po- 
tential cancer-causing  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  air  toxics,  EPA  estimated  a  na- 
tional annual  cancer  incidence  of  ap- 
proximately 2.70C  cases  az  the  result 
of  exposure  to  about  30  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants. This  would  mean  that  190.000 
of  the  Americans  now  alive  might  be 
expected  to  contract  cancer  frorr.  ex- 
posure to  these  30  air  toxics. 

In  1987  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality 
Management  District— thai  is  the  local 
air  pollution  agency  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia—released an  independent  study 
on  ambient  concentrations  of  approxi- 
mately 20  air  toxics  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  This  study  found  that  EPA's  esti- 
mate of  the  cancer  effects  of  air  toxics 
may  be  low,  both  becaiise  it  underesti- 
mates exposure  and  because  it  under- 
estimates risk  for  specific  pollutan*s. 

Based  on  the  California  data  and  ex- 
trapolating to  the  whole  Nation, 
cancer  incidence  attributable  to  toxic 
air  pollution  may  be  projected  to  be  as 
high  as  500,000  fatal  cases  for  those 
Americans  now  ali^'e. 

Both  the  EPA  and  California  esti- 
mates are  based  on  studies  of  only  a 
small  number  of  the  pollutants.  The 
EPA  estimate  reflects  a  series  of  stud- 
ies lor  15  to  30  pollutants.  The  South 
Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Dis- 
trict looked  at  20  pollutants— net  in- 
cluding products  of  combustion  like 
dioxins  and  furans  which  may  be 
among  the  most  potent  threats. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  air  toxics 
legislation  before  the  Senate  lists  200 
substances  for  control.  OSHA  has  ;eg 
ulated  about  500  substances  in  tlie 
workplace.  And  a  handful  of  States 
with  active  air  toxics  programs  have 
set  standards  for  708  different  pollut- 
ants. An  estimate  of  cancer  risk  based 
on  exposure  to  only  20  or  30  sub- 
stances certainly  understates  the 
threat  that  this  form  ot  air  pollution 
presents  to  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  from  an  EPA  publi- 
cation entitled  Cancer  Risk  from 
Outdoor  Exposure  to  Air  Toxics' 
which  lists  the  pollutants  and  estimat- 
ed cancer  cases  for  the  30  pollutants 
which  EPA  reviewed.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  sununariz- 
ing  the  South  Coast  study  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  overall  number  of  cancer 
cases  is  only  one  dimension  of  the 
problem.  Another  dimension  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  risk  is  not  spread 
evenly.  Those  living  near  large  chemi- 
cal plants  or  in  concentrated  urban 
corridors  face  much  higher  risks  than 
most  Americans.  So,  it  is  also  an 
equity  issue. 

EPA  has  examined  cancer  risks  at 
more  than  2,600  industrial  facilities 
across  the  United  States  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  promulgate  air  toxics  regula- 
tions. At  more  than  one-quarter  of 
these  facilities,  toxic  emissions  pro- 
duced cancer  risks  greater  than  1  in 
10,000  for  people  living  nearest  these 
plants.  That  is  1  additional  cancer  for 
each  10,000  persons  exposed  to  emis- 
sions from  these  plants  at  the  highest 
levels. 


Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  reporting  cancer  risk 
for  emissions  from  various  industrial 
plants  which  EPA  has  surveyed  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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Mr.  DUPwENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  1937  south  coast  study  which 
I  Cited  a  moment  ago  estimates  that 
cancer  risks  in  parts  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les area  for  the  mix  of  air  pollutants 
from  industrial  sources,  highway  fuels, 
and  small  business  may  exceed  1  in 
1,000.  These  are  extraordinarily  high 
risks.  Based  on  the  actual  ambient 
concentrations  recorded  as  part  of  the 
study,  cancer  deaths  from  air  toxics  in 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitian  area 
alone  were  pi  ojected  at  222  per  year. 

There  are  tw-o  aspects  of  the  high- 
risk  problem.  Some  people  are  exposed 
to  concentrated  emissions  from  large 
industrial  or  commercial  facilities. 
Others  living  in  concentrated  urban 
areas  breathe  a  complex  soup  of  air 
pollutants  emitted  by  a  large  number 
of  sources  with  additive  risks  much 
higher  than  the  risk  faced  by  the  aver- 
age American. 

OMB  Director  Richard  Darman  wai 
quoted  in  the  press  last  summer  as 
saying  that  the  chance  of  dying  from 
exposure  to  air  toxics  is  about  the 
same  as  the  chance  of  being  hit  by 
lightning.  And  therefore,  we  should 
take  the  money  that  would  be  spent 
implementing  this  program  and  spend 
it  buying  every  American  a  pair  of 
rubber  soled  shoes.  I  don't  know  if 
that  is  an  accurate  quote  or  not.  But  it 
is  certainly  not  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  air  toxics  problem. 

Lightning  is  a  random  event  spread- 
ing a  small  risk  of  death  approximate- 
ly evenly  across  the  whole  populatior.. 
Toxic  air  pollution  from  ind.  strial 
sources  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
random.  The  risks  are  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Those  living  near  large 
chemical  and  manufacturing  plants  or 
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In  highly  developed  urban  areas  face 
much  larger  risks  than  the  general 
population. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  inci- 
dence—small risks  widely  distributed. 
It  is  also  a  question  of  equity.  Those 
Americans  living  near  these  big  plants 
and  facing  these  high  risks  of  toxic  air 
pollution  are  like  lightning  rods  in  our 
chemical  society. 

Should  some  Americans  face  high 
exposure  to  cancer-causing  substances 
as  the  price  of  an  industrialized  socie- 
ty? The  technology  to  substantially 
reduce  these  exposures  is  available.  As 
a  nation  we  can  afford  to  put  that  pol- 
lution control  technology  in  place. 

Many  Americans  need  the  measure 
of  protection  provided  by  this  bill. 
They  can't  afford  to  move  to  a  better 
neighborhood  to  avoid  the  plant  or 
the  dump  or  that  oxymoron  of  urban 
life,  the  expressway.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  assure  all  Americans  some 
measure  of  protection  from  the  high 
cancer  risk  of  toxic  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  cancer  risk  is  not  the 
only  air  toxics  problem.  Only  a  third 
to  a  half  of  these  chemicals  arc  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer.  The  rest  are 
on  the  list  because  of  other  adverse  ef- 
fects: birth  defects,  genetic  mutation, 
reproductive  disfunction,  neurotoxi- 
city, damage  to  internal  organs— the 
kidneys  and  the  liver,  principally— ac- 
cumulation in  the  tissue  of  fish  and 
birds. 

In  fact,  many  of  these  pollutants 
have  a  health  effect  which  has  already 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  this 
debate— they  are  ozone  precursors. 
They  are  volatile  organic  compounds 
which  combine  with  nitrogen  oxides  in 
the  atmosphere  to  form  smog.  The  air 
toxics  provisions  of  title  III  in  this  bill 
would  likely  be  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  ozone  controls  alone,  not 
counting  their  role  in  reducing  toxic 
air  pollution. 

Air  pollution  has  also  become  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  water  pollution.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  most  serious  toxic  pol- 
lution including  PCB's.  mercury  and 
pesticides  in  Lake  Superior  and  50  per- 
cent in  Lake  Michigan  is  fallout  from 
the  air  and  not  from  sewage  or  indus- 
trial discharges  to  the  lakes  or  the  wa- 
tershed. 

Mercury  has  recently  become  a  sig- 
nificant water  pollutant  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Mercury  bioaccumulates 
in  the  tissue  of  fish  and  may  affect  or 
ganisms  all  up  the  food  cham  includ- 
ing waterfowl  and  man.  All  of  the 
lakes  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are 
posted  with  warnings.  Pregnant 
women  and  children  should  not  eat 
the  fish  at  all.  Healthy  adults  should 
not  have  more  than  one  meal  of  fish 
per  week. 

Senator  Chafee  mentioned  the  wide- 
spread problem  of  mercury  pollution 
in  his  comments  last  week.  I  have  here 
a  map  showing  the  20  States  in  the 


Union  which  have  posted  a  lake  or 
river  for  mercury  contamination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  these  20  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

States  Issuing  Health  Advisories  roR 

Mercury  Contamination 
Alaska.  California,  Colorado.  Connecticut. 
OrPKon,  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia.  Massa- 
(•hu.sett,s.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas. 
Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  fall  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  toxic  air 
pollution  problem.  One  of  the  most 
moving  statements  I  have  ever  heard 
before  the  Environment  Committee 
occurred  when  one  of  the  witnesses 
addressed  the  mercury  contamination 
problem.  The  witness  was  Robert 
Miller  who  is  director  of  air  quality  for 
the  State  of  Michigan.  This  is  what  he 
had  to  say: 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you  about  one 
of  the  most  important  environmental  Issues 
confronting  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  and.  I 
hope  Ml  be  able  to  convince  you,  [one  of] 
the  tmostl  important  environmental  issues 
facing  the  nation. 

As  I  was  trying  to  clear  my  mind  last 
night  of  what  faced  me  this  morning,  I  was 
forcing  my  mind  to  think  about  my  trip  up 
north  that  I  have  planned  in  two  weeks.  As 
I  was  doing  that,  an  image  came  to  mind 
that  sort  of  put  in  focus  the  message  I  want 
to  give  you  this  morning.  And  that  was  the 
image  of  a  father  and  son  going  north  on  a 
fishing  trip  sitting  around  the  camp  fire 
preparing  the  fish  that  they  caught  during 
the  day.  but  having  to  be  worried  whether 
eating  those  fish  was  going  to  affect  their 
health. 

The  Great  Lakes,  like  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
contain,  in  all  of  the  States,  a  warning,  just 
like  the  Surgeon  General's  warning,  that 
says  "Caution:  this  product  can  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health.  " 

And  it  is  not  just  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
now  have  a  fish  advisory  for  every  lake  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  against  eating  the 
fish  or  moderating  your  consumption  of  fish 
because  of  the  toxics  that  are  in  them.  Re- 
search indicates  that  air  toxics  deposition 
contributes  from  46  to  99  percent  of  the 
lead,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  PCB's  and  up 
to  97  percent  of  the  DDT  entering  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years.  I  have 
been  asked  many  times  why  I  am  so 
interested  in  this  air  toxics  issue.  Mr. 
Miller  said  it  better  than  I  ever  could. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  June  29,  1989,  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  reporting  on 
toxic  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1989] 

Toxic  Risk  of  Pish  in  Lake  Michigan  Is 

Assessed 

(By  William  E.  Schmidt) 

Chicago,  June  28.— The  contamination  of 
some  Lake  Michigan  sport  fish  by  toxic 
chemicals  poses  an  Increased  risk  of  cancer 
among  people  who  eat  them,  according  to  a 
report  that  will  be  released  Thursday  by  the 
nation's  largest  conservation  organization. 

The  release  of  the  report  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  at  the  peak  of  the 
summer  fishing  season,  has  stirred  contro- 
versy—both because  of  the  health  questions 
and  the  possible  economic  Impact— In  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  where  sport  fishing  Is 
now  a  $4  billion  Industry. 

State  public  health  and  natural  resource 
officials  who  have  seen  drafts  of  the  wildlife 
federation's  advisory  say  they  believe  It  will 
only  lead  to  further  public  confusion  over 
the  question  of  toxic  contamination  In  fish. 
Dr.  John  P.  Glesy.  a  researcher  at  Michigan 
State  University's  Center  for  Environmental 
Toxicology,  said  the  federation's  project  ex- 
aggerates the  risk  of  cancer  In  humans  as  a 
result  of  eating  Great  Lakes  fish,  a  risk  he 
describes  as  low. 

Researchers  who  prepared  the  report 
studied  only  Lake  Michigan  because  it  is  the 
most  heavily  Industrialized  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  because  more  data  is  available  on 
it  than  on  the  other  lakes. 

warnings  termed  outdated 

In  the  report,  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation argues  that  the  problem  of  toxic  pol- 
lution in  Lake  Michigan  fish  is  "more  seri- 
ous than  has  previously  been  reported,"  and 
that  public  health  advisories  on  fish  con- 
sumption issued  since  the  1970's  by  states  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  do  not  go  far  enough 
to  protect  the  health  of  consumers. 

"We  recommend  that  people  should  re- 
strict their  consumption  of  Lake  Michigan 
sport  fish  even  more  than  is  currently  rec- 
ommended by  public  health  agencies,"  the 
federation  advises  in  its  booklet,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  two-year  study.  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  claims  5.8  million  mem- 
bers nationally,  of  whom  about  600,000  are 
in  the  Great  Lakes  states. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Jeffery  A. 
Foran,  a  biologist,  and  Barbara  S.  Glenn,  a 
toxicologist.  both  with  the  federation's 
Great  Lakes  Natural  Resource  Center  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  federation's  report  calculates  the  rel- 
ative risk  of  cancer  that  accrues  as  the 
result  of  eating,  over  a  lifetime,  varying 
quantities  of  certain  popular  sport  fish,  in- 
cluding lake  and  brow"Ti  trout,  Chinook  and 
coho  salmon,  walleye  and  yellow  perch,  that 
have  been  found  to  be  contaminated  by  four 
toxic  chemicals  persistent  in  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

how  risks  are  assessed 

Among  other  things,  the  report  suggests 
that  the  risk  of  cancer  is  significantly 
higher  from  consuming  contaminated  Great 
Lakes  fish  than  it  is  of  eating  lobster  or 
flounder  from  contaminated  waters  in 
Quincy  Bay.  Mass..  or  salmon  or  Pacific  cod 
from  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

The  chemicals,  polychlorinated  biphenyls, 
or  PCBs,  and  the  pesticides  DDT,  dieldrin 
and  chlordane,  have  been  associated  in  labo- 
ratory experiments  on  animals  with  a  range 
of  adverse  health  effects,  including  cancer. 
But  recent  surveys  have  failed  to  find  a  link 
between  DDT  and  human  cancers. 

In  drawing  its  conclusions,  the  wildlife 
federation  said  it  used  a  statistical  model  of 


risk  assessment  adapted  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  developing 
such  risk  assessments,  researchers  expose 
thousands  of  mice  and  rats  to  doses  of 
chemicals  and  monitor  them  to  determine 
rates  of  cancer.  They  then  employ  standard 
mathematical  models  to  extrapolate  risks  to 
humans. 

For  example,  the  federation  calculates 
that  a  person  who  eats  Just  seven  meals  over 
a  lifetime  of  lake  trout  measuring  between 
10  and  20  Inches  in  length  Is  running  a  1  in 
100,000  risk  of  getting  cancer,  a  level  of  risk 
commonly  used  by  government  agencies  In 
setting  pollution  controls. 

how  to  cut  risks 

By  these  calculations,  the  risk  level  in- 
creases along  with  the  amount  of  fish  con- 
sumed. A  person  who  eats  a£  many  as  70 
meals  of  lake  trout  over  his  lifetime  runs  a 
much  higher  risk,  of  1  in  10.000,  the  federa- 
tion concludes. 

Depending  on  which  example  is  used,  that 
means  that  of  100,000  people,  or  10.000 
people,  who  eat  that  much  fish  over  their 
lifetime,  one  person  may  develop  cancer  In 
addition  to  those  who  would  have  developed 
cancer  even  If  they  had  not  eaten  the  fish. 

Mark  'Van  Putten,  the  director  of  the  fed- 
eration's Great  Lakes  Natural  Resource 
Center,  said  the  report  Is  not  intended  to 
stop  people  from  fishing. 

commercial  risH  standards 

"But  people  need  to  know  how  to  reduce 
their  risk  of  cancer  from  eating  the  fish 
they  catch,  "  said  Mr.  Van  Putten.  "And 
they  also  need  to  get  mad.  so  government 
agencies  and  industry  finally  do  something 
to  clean  up  the  toxic  chemicals  that  are  still 
being  loaded  into  the  lakes." 

The  federation  says  it  is  a  goal  of  the  advi- 
sory to  force  tougher  action  against  toxic 
contaminants. 

The  wildlife  federation  advisory  does  not 
address  the  Great  Lakes  $300  million  com- 
mercial fishing  industry,  which  is  regulated 


by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  But 
it  does  describe  as  "outdated  "  the  standards 
the  agency  uses  for  determining  whether 
commercial  fish  Is  contaminated. 

However,  an  official  with  the  Federal 
agency  said  most  of  the  fish  harvested  com- 
mercially In  Lake  Michigan  are  whiteflsh. 
which  do  not  have  significant  levels  of 
chemical  contamination. 

Asa  Wright  of  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  said  he  believes  that 
existing  advisories  about  fish  consumption 
are  working.  "People  want  to  know,  basical- 
ly. Is  the  fish  safe  to  eat  or  not?"  he  said. 
■  And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  tell 
them." 

In  general,  state  advisories  for  Lake 
Michigan  recommend  that  people  not  eat 
bottom-feeders  like  carp  and  catfish,  and 
larger  fish  of  certain  species,  such  as  lake 
trout,  Chinook  and  brown  trout.  Beyond 
that,  people  are  advised  to  reduce  their  con- 
sumption to  no  more  than  one  meal  of  such 
fish  per  week. 

The  state  warnings,  like  the  wildlife  feder- 
ation's, urge  that  nursing  mothers,  pregnant 
women,  women  who  expect  to  bear  children 
and  children  under  the  age  of  15  not  eat  any 
of  the  fish  listed  in  the  advisories. 

Although  the  levels  of  toxic  chemicals 
have  dropped  from  their  peak  In  earlier 
years,  there  has  been  a  "general  leveling  off 
of  the  rate  of  decline,"  says  Valdas  V.  Adam- 
kus,  the  regional  administrator  In  Chicago 
for  the  E.P.A. 

Recent  studies  have  detected  an  increase 
in  certain  birth  defects,  Including  crossed 
bills  and  club  feet,  among  some  fish-eatlng 
birds,  including  terns  and  cormorants.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  evidence  of  the  effect 
that  such  chemicals  may  have  on  the  health 
of  humans  who  eat  contaminated  fish. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  toxic  air  pollutants  are 
emitted  by  many  different  sources  of 
human  activity.  I  have  here  a  chart 


which  shows  various  of  the  source  cat- 
egories auid  the  number  of  cancer 
cases  attributable  to  each  based  on  the 
EPA  study  of  30  pollutants  which  I 
previously  discussed.  This  chart  Indi- 
cates that  the  largest  portion,  that  is 
about  55  percent,  of  the  cancers  are 
caused  by  emissions  from  motor  vehi- 
cles— cars  and  trucks. 

So-called  area  sources,  generally 
small  commercial  facilities  like  service 
stations,  dry  cleaners,  and  pesticide 
applications  cause  another  25  percent. 

And  the  final  20  percent  of  the  2.700 
cancer  cases  are  attributed  to  Industri- 
al point  sources  Including  chemical 
plants,  oil  refineries,  utility  boilers, 
coke  ovens,  and  other  manufacturing 
facilities. 

I  believe  this  chart  may  seriously  un- 
derestimate the  contribution  of  the 
large  industries.  Remember  that  only 
30  pollutants  were  considered  In  the 
studies  which  this  data  summarizes. 
Emissions  from  motor  vehicles  have 
been  carefully  analyzed,  but  the  cover- 
age of  industrial  emissions  Is  much 
less  complete.  EPA's  studies  cover  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  industrial  plants 
emitting  these  substances  and  don't 
take  into  account  literally  hundreds  of 
other  toxic  pollutants.  The  industrial 
contribution  to  the  total  cancer  toll  is 
likely  much  greater  than  this  chart 
would  indicate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unsuiimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  containing  the  data 
from  which  this  chart  was  prepared  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  CANCER  CASES  BASED  ON  MODELED  AMBIENT  CONCENTRATIONS,  BY  SOURCE  CATEGORY-Continued 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
adopted  in  1970  requires  EPA  to  list 
each  hazardous  air  pollutant  which  is 
likely  to  cause  an  increase  in  death  or 
serious  illness.  Within  a  year  after  list- 
ing EPA  is  to  establish  emissions 
standards  which  would  apply  to 
sources  of  the  listed  pollutant  provid- 
ing an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

In  the  18  years  of  administering  sec- 
tion 112,  EPA  has  listed  only  eight  pol 
lutants:  mercury,  beryllium,  asbestos, 
vinyl  chloride,  benzene,  radionuclides, 
inorganic  arsenic  and  coke  oven  emis- 
sions. No  standard  has  bee.i  promul 
gated  for  coke  oven  emissions  and  for 
many  of  the  other  pollutants  only  a 
few  of  the  source  categories  emitting 
the  substance  are  actually  regulated. 

For  instance,  mercury  is  a  listed  sub- 
stance, but  mercury  emissions  from 
powerplant  boilers  exempt  from  stand- 
ards are  contributing  to  high  mercury 
levels  which  cause  lakes  to  be  posted 
with  health  warnings  in  20  States. 
Coal  combustion  contributes  about 
one-quarter  of  all  mercury  emissions. 

The  problem  under  current  law  io  a 
disagreement  about  the  regulation  of 
the  cancer-causing  pollutants.  The  law 
says  that  EPA  is  to  provide  an  ample 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  public 
health.  Safety  is  the  bottom  line.  But 
Government  policy  since  the  1950's 
has  been  based  on  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  safe  level  of  exposure  to  a 
carcinogen.  Taken  together  the  two 
principles  imply  zero  emissions  of 
cancer-causing  agents.  That  would  be 
the  only  way  to  assure  safety.  But  in 
an  industrial  society  zero-emissions  is 
a  practical  impossibility.  This  is  the  di- 
lemma—in the  very  language  of  the 
law— which  has  paralyzed  EPA  for  20 
years. 

Over  that  period  EPA  has  tried  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  solve  this  dilemma 
by  factoring  feasibility  and  cost  con- 
siderations into  the  very  stringent 
health  standard  for  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants in  the  current  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  have  been  sued  and  lost  on  each 
occasion. 

There  is  now  a  general  consensus 
that  section  112  needs  revision.  Indus- 
try has  for  many  years  opposed 
changes  to  the  air  toxics  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  However,  in  1989 
witnesses  for  the  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association  testifying  before 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  a  large  coa- 
lition of  industrial  concerns  finally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  law  does  not  pro- 


tect public  health  and  needs  amend- 
ment. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  been  working  on 
amendments  to  section  112  since  1984. 
That  work  was  started  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Baucus.  whose  amendment  to  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  in  the  98th 
Congress  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
proposals  we  are  considering  today. 

In  1987.  tne  committee  reported 
more  extensive  amendments  to  section 
112  based  on  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced along  with  Senator  Lautenberg 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
As  we  prepared  for  possible  floor 
debate  in  late  1988.  committee  mem- 
bers engaged  in  a  series  of  discussions 
with  the  then-administrator  of  the  En- 
viroruTiental  Protection  Agency.  Mr. 
Lee  Thomas,  to  reach  a  compromise. 
Although  complete  agreement  was  not 
reached.  Mr.  Thomas  did  release  a  pro- 
posed air  toxics  bill  from  EPA.  We  also 
made  significant  modifications  in  the 
bill  that  we  had  reported  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  committee  and  the 
executive  branch. 

At  the  opening  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, Senator  Baucus  asked  Senator 
Lautenberg.  Senator  Breaux.  and  I  to 
jointly  develop  a  bill  for  introduction. 
We  did,  to  the  surprise  of  many.  The 
compromise  bill,  S.  816,  which  the 
three  of  us  produced  was  sponsored  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  by  13  members  of 
the  committee  and  has  been  reported 
without  significant  change  for  consid- 
eration by  the  full  Senate. 

Subsequently,  President  Bush  pre- 
pared and  submitted  legislation  which 
in  its  structure  and  most  of  its  details 
is  very  similar  to  the  program  which 
the  committee  has  developed.  The 
President's  bill  has  contributed  greatly 
to  forming  a  consensus  on  this  diffi- 
cult subject.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  commitment  which  the  President 
and  the  people  in  his  administration 
have  made  to  resolve  this  difficult 
problem. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  long  effort 
to  accommodate  views  and  concerns  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill.  Dozens  of 
changes  have  been  made  over  the  3 
years  that  this  specific  proposal  has 
been  under  consideration  here  in  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  has  not  sprung  from  the 
well  of  environmental  extremism  as 
some  would  assert.  That  charge  is  very 
surprising  to  me.  The  original  Clean 
Air  Act  authored  by  Senator  Muskie 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  in   1970 


prohibited  any  emissions  of  the  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  listed  under  sec- 
tion 112.  Zero  emissions.  The  Congress 
ultimately  adopted  a  standard  requir- 
ing an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect public  health  implying  zero  emis- 
sions of  cancer-causing  substances. 

That's  current  law,  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  9l3t  Congress  20  years  ago. 
It  is  a  very  stringent  standard  for  the 
protection  of  public  health.  Some 
might  even  call  it  environmental  ex- 
tremism. But  I  suspect  that  most 
Americans  would  still  endorse  the  lan- 
guage of  section  112  as  the  appropri- 
ate goal  for  clean  air— an  ample 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  public 
health. 

It  is  not  a  program,  however.  Section 
112,  whatever  its  appeal  as  a  plain 
statement  of  the  public's  expectations, 
has  not  worked  as  a  program  because 
it  asks  more  than  any  administrator  of 
EPA  has  ever  been  willing  to  require. 

So,  we're  in  the  business  of  moderat- 
ing current  law.  It  is  a  moderate  pro- 
gram that  we  propose.  As  I  hope  to 
show  today,  the  program  this  bill 
would  establish  builds  on  20  years  of 
experience  in  regulating  toxic  sub- 
stances in  various  media.  It  makes  no 
great  departure  from  accepted  prac- 
tices and  principles. 

It  is  comprehensive.  Measured  by 
the  meager  record  of  current  law,  it 
will  have  a  large  impact. 

But  it  is  also  reasonable.  Measured 
by  the  impossible  expectations  and 
schedules  of  the  current  statute,  it 
provides  a  program  which  is  deliber- 
ate, which  reflects  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  Government  and  the  regulated 
community  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
public  health  presented  by  hazardous 
air  pollutants. 

MACT  PROGRAM 

The  new  air  toxics  program  required 
by  S.  1630  will  have  two  phases.  In  the 
first  phase  EPA  is  to  require  major 
sources  of  these  air  toxics  to  install 
best  available  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. There  is  also  a  program  to  con- 
trol the  smaller  area  sources.  In  a 
second  phase,  the  bill  imposes  more 
stringent  standards,  if  they  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  public  health. 

The  bill  establishes  a  list  of  191  air 
pollutants  and  a  mandatory  schedule 
for  issuing  emissions  standards  for  the 
major  sources  of  these  pollutants.  The 
standards  are  to  be  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum reduction  in  emissions  which  can 
be    achieved    by    application    of    best 


available    control    technology    taking 
cost  into  account. 

These  technology  standards  should 
achieve  emissions  reductions  that  av- 
erage between  90  and  95  percent  from 
current  levels.  Major  sources  of  air 
toxics,  like  chemical  plants,  oil  refiner- 
ies, steel  plants,  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants,  will  be  grouped  into  in- 
dustrial categories.  Over  a  10-year 
period  EPA  will  set  standards  for  200- 
250  categories  of  sources.  After  the 
standard  is  published  for  an  industrial 
group,  sources  in  the  category  will 
have  3  years  to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  to  regu- 
lation of  toxic  pollutants  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  A  program  very  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  just  described  has  al- 
ready been  implemented  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  for  toxic  discharges 
to  surface  waters. 

Toxic  pollutants  under  th»  1972 
Clean  Water  Act  were  to  be  regulated 
using  the  .same  authorities  that  had 
been  made  available  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1970.  EPA  was  to  publish  a 
list  of  toxic  pollutants  within  90  days 
and  within  a  year  promulgate  effluent 
standards  that  would  provide  an 
ample  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the 
most  affected  aquatic  organisms. 
Thus,  the  original  authority  to  regu 
late  toxic  discharges  to  surface  waters 
was  very  similar  to  the  current  struc- 
ture of  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

And  like  the  Clean  Air  Act  toxics 
provisions,  it  didn't  work.  During  the 
3-year  period  following  passage  of  the 
1972  Clean  Water  Act.  EPA  promul- 
gated standards  for  only  six  toxic  pol- 
lutants. In  the  mid-1970's  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  brought 
suit  against  the  Agency  for  failure  to 
list  more  toxics  and  to  promulgate 
standards  as  mandated  by  the  act.  In 
June  1976,  EPA  and  the  plaintiffs  en- 
tered into  a  consent  decree  that  estab- 
lished a  new  formula  for  the  develop- 
ment of  effluent  standards  for  loxic 
water  pollutants. 

This  agreement  created  a  list  of  129 
priority  pollutants  and  required  EPA 
to  promulgate  effluent  guidelines 
based  on  best  available  control  tech- 
nology for  each  pollutant  and  each  in- 
dustrial category.  There  were  14.000 
dischargers  divided  into  21  industrial 
categories  and  399  subcategories  sub- 
ject to  these  toxics  standards. 

When  it  amended  the  Clean  Water 
Act  in  1977,  Congress  incorporated  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  consent  decree 
into  the  statute.  The  129  priority  pol- 
lutants were  listed  by  law.  EPA  was  re- 
quired to  issue  BAT  standards  for 
each  industrial  category.  The  program 
to  control  toxic  effluent  through  cate- 
gorical standards  based  on  the  best 
available  control  technology  for  major 
industrial  categories  is  now  in  place. 


The  provisions  of  S.  1630,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  requiring  the 
development  of  standards  for  many  in- 
dustrial categories  of  toxic  air  emis- 
sions are  very  similar  to  those  which 
have  already  been  implemented  under 
the  Clean  Water  Program.  The  defini- 
tions are  parallel.  The  regulated  enti- 
ties are  likely  to  be  the  same  industrial 
plants.  The  list  of  pollutants  is  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  length.  And  the 
period  of  time  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  clean  water  expe- 
rience. 

Considering  that  we  have  been 
through  it  all  once  before,  the  Senate 
should  be  very  comfortable  with  the 
standard -setting  program  which  this 
bill  mandates  for  air  toxics  in  the  first 
phase. 

AREA  SOURCE  PROGRAM 

The  bill  contains  a  separate  program 
to  control  the  smaller  area  sources  of 
these  pollutants.  Area  sources  include 
dry  cleaners,  wood  stoves,  gas  stations 
and  cars,  buses,  and  trucks.  EPA  is  to 
develop  a  national  area  source  strate- 
gy which  will  reduce  cancer  risks  from 
these  pollutants  by  75  percent,  the 
goal  the  I»resident  announced  last 
summer. 

RISK  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  next  area  that  I 
want  to  talk  about,  before  I  get  into 
what  has  become  the  somewhat  con- 
troversial second  phase  of  the  air  toxic 
program,  I  am  going  to  describe  the 
risk  assessment  process  which  the 
EPA  uses  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  these  pollutants.  This  discus- 
sion, if  you  thought  the  rest  of  this 
was  technical,  and  we  have  not  quite 
emptied  the  galleries,  but  if  you 
thought  the  rest  of  this  was  technical, 
this  is  the  part  that  really  gets  techni- 
cal, and  if  you  have  something  else  to 
read  it  might  be  a  good  time  to  do  it.  I 
know  the  current  occupant  of  the 
Chair  will  not  do  that.  He  is  going  to 
obviously  pay  attention  to  all  of  this. 
But  it  is  kind  of  important  because  the 
experts  up  in  the  galleries  that  are 
concentrating  on  what  we  are  doing 
here  know  that  this  risk  assessment  is 
sort  of  a  foundation  stone  to  a  very 
thorough  debate  on  the  health  protec- 
tion aspects  of  this  program. 

We  have  a  chart  that  shows  how 
technical  this  looks. 

Here,  for  all  of  you  that  love  to  look 
at  charts— this  is  not  quite  Rube  Gold- 
berg—those of  you  who  have  the  abili- 
ty to  concentrate  on  this  process  can 
follow  the  general  outline  of  the  risk 
assessment  methodology.  As  we  begin 
with  the  basic  chemical,  we  follow  it 
through  its  sources  which  are  the 
pathway  to  exposures  in  air,  surface 
water,  and  ground  water.  We  follow 
our  lab  experiments.  This  is  where 
little  animals  and  so  forth  get  involved 
in  the  process.  We  do  not  want  to 
show  little  animals— it  is  not  popular— 
so  we  show  test  tubes  here.  But  this  is 
the  lab  experiment,  the  epidemiologi- 


cal studies  which  result  in  dose  and  re- 
sponse data  on  this  side. 

Out  of  the  examination  of  sources  of 
chemical  pollution,  we  follow  the  ex- 
posure assessments  where  we  model 
the  fate  in  the  transport  of  the  chemi- 
cal, we  monitor  it,  we  come  up  with 
the  ambient  pollution  concentrations, 
and  we  determine  the  estimated 
health  risk  to  that  population.  Over 
on  the  lab  side,  we  do  potency  assess- 
ment, we  identify  the  hazards  with 
some  specificity,  we  get  the  input  from 
our  epidemiological  studies,  and  we  do 
quantitative  potency  estimates.  Again 
these  combine  here  with  people  in  es- 
timating the  health  risk. 

That  is  up  there  to  give  a  general 
picture  of  what  risk  assessment  is  all 
about. 

For  most  of  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects caused  by  these  pollutants— ef- 
fects like  liver  and  kidney  damage, 
bronchial  irritation,  nerve  damage, 
and  skin  or  eye  irritation— there  are 
levels  of  exposure  below  which  no  ad- 
verse effeci  will  occur.  There  is  a 
safety  threshold  that  can  be  identi- 
fied. These  levels  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  exposing  laboratory  animals, 
sometimes  humans,  for  the  milder  ef- 
fects, to  various  doses  of  a  substance 
to  determine  the  safe  level  of  expo- 
sure, the  no  effects  level. 

Public  health  standards  for  exposure 
are  then  set  at  that  level  or  below, 
with  a  margin  of  safely  often  included 
to  protect  especially  sensitive  popula- 
tions, like  children  and  those  with  pre- 
existing illness. 

For  cancer-causing  substances, 
which  are  also  called  carcinogens. 
Government  policy  has  long  been 
based  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no 
safe  level  of  exposure.  There  is  no 
threshold  for  adverse  effects.  This 
policy  principle  was  established  by 
HftW  Secretary  Arthur  Fleming  in  the 
inid-1950's  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress.  It  is  based  on  the  presumed 
cancer  mechanism  where  one  aberrant 
cell,  triggered  by  exposure  to  one  mol- 
ecule of  a  cancer-causing  substance, 
can  develop  into  a  tumor. 

Even  though  there  is  no  safe  level  of 
exposure,  the  chances  of  contracting  a 
cancer  from  exposure  to  a  particular 
substance  are  not  the  same  for  all 
levels  of  exposure.  The  chances  of  con- 
tracting a  cancer  increase  as  the  level 
of  exposure  and  the  length  of  time 
that  a  person  is  exposed  increase.  And 
some  carcinogens  are  more  potent 
than  others— that  is,  smaller  expo- 
sures are  more  likely  to  produce 
tumors. 

The  relationship  between  the  level 
of  exposure  and  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tracting a  cancer  for  any  particular 
substance  is  expressed  as  a  probability, 
like  1  in  10  or  1  in  100,  or  1  in 
1,000,000,  and  is  determined  by  expos- 
ing laboratory  animals  to  the  sub- 
stance at  various  levels.  The  experi- 
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mental  animal  exposures  are  high 
compared  to  those  which  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  human  population. 

These  high  dose  animal  exposures 
are  then  extrapolated  to  low  dose 
human  exposures  using  a  statistical 
model  taking  into  account  the  type  of 
exposure  and  the  appropriate  physical 
characteristics  of  the  populations.  In 
some  cases,  human  data  can  be  used  to 
determine  cancer  risk  probabilities 
where  workers  have  been  exposed  to  a 
high  level  of  a  substance  and  the 
effect  is  pronounced. 

The  probability  of  contracting  a 
cancer  is  usually  stated  as  the  excess 
number  of  cancers  which  would  occur 
over  a  lifetime  as  the  result  of  expo- 
sure to  a  substance  at  a  particular 
level.  Each  person  has  about  a  25  in 
100  chance  of  contracting  cancer  cur 
rently.  If,  in  addition  to  the  back- 
ground causes,  a  person  is  exposed  for 
a  lifetime  to  an  air  pollutant  with  a  1 
in  100  risk,  then  the  chances  of  getting 
cancer  increase  to  26  in  100.  Emissions 
from  coke  ovens  located  at  steel  plants 
are  associated  with  cancer  risks  in  the 
1  in  100  range. 

Public  health  agencies  like  EPA  are 
engaged  in  a  process  of  determining 
which  substances  are  carcinogens  and 
the  level  of  risk  associated  with  vari- 
ous levels  of  exposure.  Substances 
which  have  demonstrated  cancer-caus- 
ing potential  are  generally  classified  as 
"known,"  "probable"  or  "possible" 
human  carcinogens.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  a  list  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  classified  as  carcinogens  by 
EIPA  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNIT  RISK  FACTORS  USED  TO  COMPARE  CANCER  RISK 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  risk  is  stated  in  terms  of 
probabilities,  generally,  as  the  number 
of  additional  individuals  per  100.  1,000 
10.000,  100.000  or  1.000,000  which 
would  contract  a  cancer  as  the  result 
of  exposure  to  a  substance  at  a  par- 
ticular concentration  in  the  air  over  a 
whole  lifetime  of  exposure— that  is,  24 
hours  per  day  for  70  years. 

A  1-in-lOO  chance  may  also  be  stated 
as  1  X  10  -  (1  times  10  to  the  minus  2) 
or  just  102  (10  to  the  minus  2).  A  1-in- 
1,000,000  chance  would  also  be  stated 
as  1  .  10  *  (1  times  10  to  the  minus  6) 
or  just  10  6  (10  to  the  minus  6).  Risks 
don't  always  fall  at  the  whole  number 
level.  One  might  see  a  number  like 
"7.2.  10^'  (7.2  times  10  to  the  minus 
5)  which  means  that  for  each  100,000 
persons  exposed  to  the  substance  at 
precisely  that  concentration  over  a  70- 
year  lifetime.  7.2  persons  would  be  ex- 
pected to  contract  a  cancer. 


In  the  case  of  point  sources  like  in- 
dustrial plants,  the  persons  living  clos- 
est to  the  plant  will  have  the  highest 
risks  t)ecause  the  concentration  of  the 
substance  will  be  greatest  near  the 
fenceline  of  the  plant.  At  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  toxics  debate  is  stated 
in  terms  of  the  risk  to  the  maximum 
exposed  individual  or  MEI.  an  hypo- 
thetical person  living  at  the  fenceline 
of  the  plant  breathing  the  emissions 
24  hours  per  day  for  70  years. 

Risk  numbers  are  individualistic; 
they  refer  to  the  likelihood  of  an  ad- 
verse effect  experienced  by  one  person 
at  a  particular  place  and  level  of  expo- 
sure, even  though  they  are  stated  as  if 
large  groups  were  exposed. 

Cancer  effects  may  also  be  stated  as 
an  incidence  number— that  is,  the 
number  of  people  in  any  group  who 
may  be  expected  to  contract  cancer  in 
any  1  year  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
the  substance.  This  translates  the  risk 
to  individuals  into  a  mortality  toll  for 
the  whole  community  stated  as  cancer 
cases  per  year. 

For  air  pollutants  like  benzene 
which  are  emitted  by  a  large  number 
of  sources— in  the  case  of  benzene,  its 
automobiles— exposure  is  likely  to  be 
approximately  the  same  for  almost  all 
persons  in  the  group.  Therefore,  very 
high  cancer  incidence  levels  may 
occur.  The  study  by  the  South  Coast 
Air  Quality  Management  District 
which  I  cited  a  moment  ago  indicates 
that  there  may  be  99  leukemia  cases  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  alone  each  year 
as  the  result  of  exposure  to  benzene 
emissions. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  pollution 
from  point  sources  like  industrial 
plants  disperses  rapidly  as  the  distance 
from  a  source  increases.  Exposure  for 
any  sizeable  group  of  people  is  likely 
to  be  low  for  most  and  the  estimation 
of  the  incidence  is  likely  to  be  low  in 
these  cases.  Coke  ovens  used  in  steel- 
making  present  very  high  risks  to 
those  living  nearest  the  fenceline  of 
the  plant.  But  incidence  may  be  low. 
EPA's  estimate  indicates  that  the  43 
coke  oven  batteries  in  operation  cause 
an  additional  7  to  11  cancer  cases  per 
year  across  the  whole  country. 

These  two  means  of  describing  risk, 
the  risk  of  contracting  a  cancer  experi- 
enced by  the  person  most  exposed,  and 
the  overall  incidence  of  cancer  in  a 
community  where  exposure  levels  are 
likely  to  vary  a  great  deal— reflect  two 
different  aspects  of  the  air  toxics 
problem.  Incidence  is  the  public 
health  concern  stating  the  actual  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  that  may  be 
caused  by  air  pollution.  The  risk  to 
the  maximum  exposed  individual— to 
the  so-called  MEI— is  the  equity  con- 
cern reflecting  the  uneven  distribution 
of  cancer  risk. 

HEALTH  STANDARDS  AND  RESIDUAL  RISK 

The  bill  addresses  the  air  toxics 
problem  with  a  two-phase  program.  In 


the  first  phase,  which  I  described  a 
moment  ago  and  which  works  like  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  all  major  sources  of 
191  listed  substances  will  be  required 
to  meet  an  emissions  standard  based 
on  application  of  the  maximum 
achievable         control  technology 

[MACTl.  There  is  a  broad  consensus 
in  support  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
program.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  and  the  Presidents  bill  are 
very  similar  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
program. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  is 
designed  to  eliminate  adverse  health 
and  environmental  effects  which  may 
continue  to  be  present  even  after  best 
available  control  technology  has  been 
installed.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
best  available  control  technology  will 
reduce  emissions  by  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  safe  levels  of  expo- 
sure. In  the  case  of  carcinogens  there 
is  no  safe  level  of  exposure.  There  will 
always  be  a  risk  remaining  after  tech- 
nology-based controls,  unless  emis- 
sions are  entirely  eliminated.  The 
second  phase  of  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  these  residual  or  left- 
over risks. 

The  residual  risk  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram divides  the  air  toxics  into  two 
groups.  For  the  first  group,  those  sub- 
stances which  are  not  known  to  be  car- 
cinogens and  for  which  a  safe  level  of 
exposure  can  be  determined,  EPA  is  to 
assure  that  the  standard  reduces  emis- 
sions to  levels  below  the  safety  thresh- 
old, with  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
for  sensitive  populations. 

The  second  type  of  pollutants  are 
the  carcinogens,  the  substances  which 
EPA  has  determined  may  cause  cancer 
based  on  animal  studies  or  human 
mortality  data.  Almost  all  of  the  con- 
troversy which  is  being  generated  by 
this  air  toxics  legislation  centers  on 
the  part  of  the  program  which  ad- 
dresses the  residual  risk  of  those  sub- 
stances on  the  list  which  are  classified 
as  carcinogens. 

For  each  carcinogen,  EPA  is  to  set 
two  residual  risk  standards  that  are  si- 
multaneously applicable.  One  is  to  be 
set  at  the  emissions  level  reflecting  a 
l-in-1,000.000  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  to 
the  individual  who  would  be  most  ex- 
posed to  emissions  from  plants  in  the 
industrial  category.  And  a  second 
standard  is  to  be  set  at  a  level  reflect- 
ing a  l-in-10,000  lifetime  risk  to  the 
maximum  exposed  individual. 

Each  source— that  is  each  industrial 
plant— must  meet  the  l-in-1,000,000 
emissions  standard  in  3  years,  if  it 
can— if  technology  is  feasible  to  reduce 
emissions  to  that  level.  However,  if  a 
plant  can  demonstrate,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  that  the  technology  is  not 
available  to  meet  the  l-in-1,000,000 
standard,  then  it  can  get  a  waiver  from 
the  requirement.  The  waiver  would  be 
granted  by  the  State  agency  issuing 
the  permit  for  the  plant.  The  waiver 


could  be  renewed  each  5  years  when 
the  permit  is  renewed. 

Any  plant  which  gets  a  waiver  from 
the  l-in-1,000,000  standard  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  l-in-10,000  standard.  Again, 
the  compliance  period  is  3  years.  And 
again  some  flexibility  is  provided.  Any 
plant  which  can  demonstrate  to  EPA 
that  it  would  have  to  shut  down  as  the 
result  of  the  emissions  limitation  at 
the  l-in-10,000  level  can  be  granted  a 
one-time,  5-year  extension.  If  it  still 
cannot  meet  the  standard  at  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period,  it  must  shut 
down. 

No  plant  will  be  subject  to  a  shut- 
down requirement  until  at  least  15 
years  after  the  bill  is  enacted  and 
some  will  have  up  to  23  years  before 
compliance  is  required.  The  15-year 
compliance  date  results  from  a  long 
series  of  regulatory  steps. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Coruiecticut? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  interrupt  briefly 
for  a  special  introduction  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Today  we  are  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Speaker  of  Hungary's  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Istvan  Fodor.  Mr.  Fodor 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Hungary  since 
being  elected  to  parliament  in  1980. 
Throughout  the  1980's.  he  helped  lead 
the  fight  for  pluralism  and  open  elec- 
tions in   his  country.   At  the  end  of 

1988,  he  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing an  independent  group  of  members 
inside  the  Parliament.  Since  October 

1989.  he  has  been  the  Speaker  of  the 
Parliament. 

As  we  know.  Hungary  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  peaceful,  democratic 
change  in  Eastern  Europe.  Democratic 
leaders,  like  Mr.  Fodor,  did  not  give  up 
hope  after  the  brutal  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956.  They 
worked  patiently  for  years  pushing  for 
economic  and  political  reformus.  Their 
efforts  were  crowned  last  year  when 
the  remains  of  Imre  Nagy.  the  leader 
of  that  revolt,  were  disinterred  from 
an  anonymous  mass  grave  and  given  a 
state  burial.  A  righteous  and  coura- 
geous man  was  finally  given  his  due. 

Mr.  President,  today  Hungary  is 
looking  to  the  future.  It  has  already 
adopted  major  economic  reforms  that 
have  attracted  economic  investments 
from  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  Equally  impor- 
tant. Hungary  is  proving  to  be  a  model 
for  other  Eastern  European  countries 
on  the  way  to  political  reform.  Multi- 


party elections  will  take  place  within  8 
weeks,  on  March  25.  Hungary  deserves 
our  support  for  leading  the  democratic 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Members 
of  this  body,  I  know  were  proud  to 
come  forward  in  a  very  tangible  way  to 
offer  the  first  examples  and  evidence 
of  that  aid  last  fall  before  our  recess. 
Gallant  leaders  like  Speaker  Fodor 
have  our  gratitude  for  leading  the  way 
toward  the  end  of  totalitarianism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  for  leading  the 
way  to  a  better  tomorrow  for  the 
people  of  Hungary  and  a  more  peace- 
ful tomorrow  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  those  of  my  coUeagrues 
who  are  on  the  floor  will  have  the  op- 
portunity in  the  next  few  moments  to 
say  hello  and  welcome  and  good  luck 
to  Speaker  Fodor. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
these  few  moments  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
behalf  of  all  of  us  here  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Fodor,  we  welcome  you  here.  It 
would  be  nice  if  you  were  to  see  all  of 
us  on  the  floor  this  morning.  That  is 
not  the  way  democracy  works.  Sena- 
tors are  busy  in  their  committees.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have  you 
with  us  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  certain- 
ly honored  to  be  here  at  the  time  Mr. 
Fodor.  the  Speaker,  is  here.  It  may  be 
some  democracies  do  not  work  like 
this.  If  you  can  manage  to  get  all 
members  of  your  assembly  on  the 
floor  at  any  one  time,  I  congratulate 
you.  Every  speaker  on  the  floor  would 
love  to  have  the  audience  of  all  of  his 
colleagues.  But  I  can  tell  from  the 
statement  I  am  making  now.  which  is 
going  on  much  too  long,  even  though 
it  is  designed  to  educate,  while  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  in  commit- 
tee meetings  during  the  course  of  this 
day,  we  have  the  wonderful  invention 
of  television  and  variety  of  other 
medium  by  which  our  colleagues  are 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
expand  the  representative  part  of  this 
very  special  democracy.  I  consider  it 
an  honor  for  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  have  interrupted  me  at  this 
particular  point. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  technology-based  stand- 
ards [MACTl  are  to  be  issued  2  years 
after  enactment.  Sources  will  have  3 
years  to  comply.  5  years  from  enact- 
ment. The  residual  risk  review  does 
not  begin  until  after  the  MACT  com- 
pliance date  and  will  continue  for  2 
years.  It  is  completed  7  years  after  en- 
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actment.  If  a  residual  risk  standard  is 
necessary,  sources  will  have  3  years  to 
comply:  that  is  10  years  from  enact- 
ment. And  if  sources  would  be  re- 
quired to  shut  down,  they  would  bo 
given  5  more  years  for  total  of  15  years 
from  the  time  the  President  sipns  this 
bill  until  the  date  that  risks  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  'he  1 -in- 10,000 
risk  level. 

That  is  certainly  a  generous  regula- 
tory schedule  Under  current  law.  zero 
emissions  are  to  be  accomplished 
within  15  month.s— months  not  year?-- 
from  the  day  on  which  EPA  first  lists 
a  carcinogen  as  a  hazardous  air  po'Uit- 
ant. 

For  some  sources  the  whole  proce.ss 
will  begin  much  later,  because  the  last 
of  the  technology-baspd  standards,  the 
MACT  standards,  may  not  be  issued 
until  10  years  after  enactment. 
Sources  in  the  last  group  would  not  be 
subject  to  an  absolute  requirement  to 
meet  the  l-in-10,000  risk  level  until  23 
years  after  enactment. 

To  summarize  the  program  for 
health-based  standards:  It  is  a  second 
phase  of  the  standard-setting  process 
which  com.es  after  the  technology- 
based  standards.  It  applies  at  the  same 
plants  which  have  installed  technolo- 
gy and  is  intended  to  a-^sure  that 
public  health  and  the  environment  are 
fully  protected.  For  cancer-rausirg 
substances,  the  goal  of  the  proeram  is 
to  reduce  risks  to  a  level  no  greater 
than  one  exce.ss  cancer  for  each  mil- 
lion persons  who  might  be  exposed  to 
the  highest  emissions  levels  from 
plants  in  the  source  category. 

If  plants  cannot  meet  the  l-in- 
1,000,000  risk  level  they  can  get  a 
waiver.  But  they  must  meet  a  1-in- 
10.000  level  not  later  than  10  years 
after   they    have   complied   with    the 


technology-standards,  which  for  the 
first  sources  regulated  is  15  years  after 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

For  pollutants  other  than  carcino- 
gens, emissions  are  to  be  reduced  to 
levels  below  the  safety  threshold  with 
an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
public  health. 

SUPPORTING  PRECEDENTS  AND  OTHER  EVIDENCE 

Senators  may  well  ask  whether 
there  is  any  precedent  for  the  health- 
based  standards,  the  residual  risk  pro- 
gram, that  the  committee  is  proposing. 
As  has  already  been  said  here  on  the 
floor,  this  is  an  extremely  complex 
area  of  public  policy.  And  the  commit- 
tee bill  sets  clear  goals  for  public 
health  protection.  If  the  approach  we 
are  recommending  was  entirely  un- 
tried, we  would  bear  a  heavy  burden  in 
this  debate. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
several  precedents  and  other  evidence 
which  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
particular  approach. 

First,  many  States  already  use  these 
tools  in  their  own  programs  to  regu- 
late air  toxics. 

Second,  the  J-'ederal  Superfund  law 
which  deals  with  very  similar  public 
health  issues  is  built  along  these  same 
lines. 

Third,  this  program  is  consistent 
with  the  iwo-sltp  process  for  setting 
standards  which  judge  Bork  estab- 
lished in  a  case  decided  by  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals  adaressing  the  regu- 
lation of  vin>l  chloride,  an  airborne 
carcinogen,  as  a  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ant under  current  law. 

And  fourth,  I  will  share  with  the 
Senate  the  recommendations  of  a 
group  of  experts  in  the  field  of  risK  as- 
sessment who  were  gathered  to  consid- 
er these  very  same  questions  and  wno 

RISK  ASSESSMENT;  STATE  AGENCIES  ' 


recommended  much  the  same  ap- 
proach at  the  conclusion  of  their  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  President,  28  States  already  use 
or  are  planning  to  use  risk  assessment 
procedures  like  those  which  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  to  control  air 
toxics. 

The  28  States  are  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Connecticut.  Florida, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi.  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

There  is  variation  in  these  State  pro- 
grams, to  be  sure.  Not  all  States  use 
the  same  benchmarks.  Some  States 
focus  on  1-in-l, 000,000.  Some  are  at  1- 
in-100,000.  Only  Louisiana  uses  a  l-in- 
10,000  risk  level  like  the  upper  limit  on 
risk  in  the  Senate  bill. 

And  risk  assessment  is  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  in  these  State  pro- 
grams. Most  States  use  it  to  define  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  exposure  to  carcino- 
gens. Some  only  use  it  for  screening 
purposes,  to  identify  pollutants  which 
are  of  concern.  Others  only  use  it  for 
some  pollutants  or  for  some  types  of 
facilities.  But  the  point  is  that  it  is  a 
methodology  already  widely  used  at 
the  State  level  to  control  airborne  car- 
cinogens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  listing  the  28  State 
programs  which  use  risk  management 
for  the  regulation  of  cancer-causing 
air  toxics  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  also  have  a  document  which 
describes  some  State  programs  in  fur- 
ther detail.  These  are  the  States 
which  use  risk  assessment  to  define 
absolute  standards  that  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded and  that  may  require  shut 
down.  The  paper  lists  the  States  of  Ar- 
izona, California,  New  Jersey.  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  In  the 
case  of  California,  it  is  several  local 
pollution  control  agencies  rather  than 
the  State  itself  which  have  adopted 
these  absolute  limits.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  prepared  by  the  asso- 
ciation representing  State  and  local  air 
pollution  control  officials,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Examples  of  States  With  Risk  Assessment 

Limits  That  May  Preclude  Operation 

The  following  states  have  indicated  that 
the  risks  from  carcinogenic  emissions  must 
be  below  a  certain  acceptable  level  in  order 
for  the  facility  to  be  allowed  to  operate: 

Arizona— A  new  source  may  not  commence 
operation   if  it   poses  a  risk   greater  than 

1x10'. 

California— Although  the  state  program 
does  not  have  a  level  of  acceptable  risk,  sev- 
eral of  the  local  agencies  do.  including: 

Great  Basin  (Bishop.  CA)— A  new  source 
will  be  denied  a  permit  if  it  exceeds  10  times 
the  acceptable  carcinogenic  risk  level  (e.g.. 
1x10  *. 

SCAQMD  (Los  Angeles.  CA)— New  sources 
(and  a  limited  number  of  existing  sources) 
must  reduce  their  risk  to  1  ■  10  ■■  in  order  to 
obtain  a  permit. 

Ventura  County  (Ventura.  CA)— For  both 
new  and  existing  sources,  a  risk  level  over 
1  >  10"»  is  considered  to  be  unacceptable. 

New  Jersey— The  state  has  a  policy,  al- 
though there  is  no  formal  regulation,  that 
risks  greater  than  1  ■  10"'  are  unacceptable 
(from  new  sources  and  certain  existing 
sources).  In  individual  cases  where  the  risk 
exceeds  1x10',  however,  the  source  may 
argue  that  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances or  perform  additional  modeling  to 
obtain  a  permit. 

Rhode  Island— New  sources  will  not  re- 
ceive permits  unless  they  pose  a  risk  of  less 
than  1x10"*.  Existing  sources  are  given  ap- 
proximately 18  months  to  reduce  their  risks 
below  this  level,  although  the  compliance 
schedule  Is  flexible.  Since  the  program  is 
not  very  old,  there  has  yet  to  be  an  instance 
of  a  facility  that  was  unable  to  meet  the 
limit  and  was  forced  to  cease  operations.  Al- 
though the  state  has  the  authority  to  shut  a 
plant  down,  it  is  unlikely  to  exercise  this 
right. 

Vermont— The  state  has  established  ac- 
ceptable ambient  concentration  limits  that 
represent  a  risk  of  1 »  10"'  for  both  new  and 
existing  sources.  A  source  that  exceeds  this 
limit  will  not  be  granted  a  permit.  Further- 
more, the  regulation  provides  the  state  with 
the  authority  to  shut  down  existing  sources 
that  do  not  reduce  emissions  below  the  ac- 
ceptable limit.  However,  the  state  will  work 
with  sources  to  help  them  comply  (e.g.,  es- 
tablish a  compliance  schedule). 

Wyoming— The  state's  policy  is  lo  refuse 
to  issue  permits  for  new  sources  that  exceed 


a  risk  level  of  1  x  10" «.  The  agency  will  work 
with  sources  to  assist  them  in  reaching  com- 
pliance; no  source  has  yet  been  unable  to 
reduce  its  risk  level  below  IxlO'*.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  agency  would  have  the 
authority  to  refuse  absolutely  to  issue  a 
permit. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  note  for 
Senator  Simpson,  who  expressed  deep 
concern  about  this  approach  last  week, 
that  his  State  has  a  very  stringent  pro- 
gram. In  his  opening  statement  on  this 
legislation.  Senator  Simpson  asked 
who  has  done  1  in  1.000.000?  Well,  the 
answer  turns  out  to  be  his  own  State. 
This  paper  says  the  following  about 
the  Wyoming  program: 

The  state's  policy  is  to  refuse  to  issue  per- 
mits for  new  sources  that  exceed  a  risk  level 
of  1  .  10  Ml  in  1,000,000).  The  agency  will 
work  with  sources  to  assist  them  in  reaching 
compliance:  no  source  has  yet  been  unable 
lo  reduce  its  risk  level  below  1^  10''  (1  in 
1.000.000). 

As  he  so  often  does,  the  assistant 
Republican  leader  used  rather  colorful 
terms  to  describe  his  skepticism  about 
this  proposal.  In  reply,  I  would  only 
say  that  they  apparently  'eat  this 
stuff  for  breakfast"  out  in  Wyoming, 
too.  In  fact.  Wyoming  already  has  a 
program  to  control  cancer  risks  from 
air  toxics  which  is  similar  to  the  one 
we  are  proposing  here  today. 

I  also  read  the  description  of  the 
Vermont  program: 

The  stale  has  established  acceptable  am- 
bient concentration  limits  that  represent  a 
risk  of  1  X  10"'  (1  In  1.000.000)  for  both  new 
and  existing  sources.  A  source  that  exceeds 
this  limit  will  not  be  granted  a  permit.  Fur- 
thermore, the  regulation  provides  the  state 
with  authority  to  shut  down  existing 
sources  that  do  not  reduce  emissions  below- 
acceptable  limits.  However,  the  state  will 
work  with  sources  to  help  them  comply. 

That  is  a  more  stringent  program 
than  the  conunittee  is  proposing  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  already  operating  at 
the  State  level.  I  would  note  for  the 
distinguished  Republican  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Chafee.  that  the 
Rhode  Island  program  is  very  similar 
to  the  program  that  was  just  described 
for  Vermont,  except  Rhode  Island 
uses  a  l-in-100,000  rather  than  a  1-in-l 
million  upper  limit  on  cancer  risks. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  State  pro- 
grams. Mr.  President.  I  read  into  the 
Record  today  a  portion  of  the  testimo- 
ny which  Mr.  Bruce  Maillet  provided 
to  the  committee  in  its  hearings  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Maillet  is  the  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Air 
Quality  Control  and  was  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  State  and  Territorial  Air 
Pollution  Program  Administrators  and 
the  Association  of  Local  Air  Pollution 
Control  Officials.  These  are  the  gov- 
ernment officials  at  the  State  and 
local  level  who  will  actually  have  to 
carry  out  these  programs. 

This  is  Mr.  Maillet's  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  residual  risk  comparing 


the  committee's  bill  to  the  administra- 
tion bill  and  given  to  the  committee  on 
September  21  of  last  year: 

Once  control  technologies  have  been  ap- 
plied to  new  and  existing  sources  of  toxic  air 
pollutants,  both  bills  call  for  the  evaluation 
of  residual  risk.  However,  there  are  Impor- 
tant distinctions  between  the  two  approach- 
es, including  the  level  of  discretion  afforded 
EPA  in  determining  whether  there  are  un- 
acceptable residual  risks. 

STAPPA  and  ALAPCO  are  especially 
pleased  that  [the  Committee's  bill]  specifies 
a  "benchmark"  or  "bright  line"  by  which  to 
evaluate  individual  risks  from  carcinogens. 
We  believe  that  the  one-in-one  million  goal 
in  the  bill  is  justified,  and  agree  with  the  ap- 
proach allowing  industry  some  additional 
time  to  develop  the  controls  necessary  to 
achieve  this  risk  level.  We  suggest  that  the 
bill's  risk  reduction  program  be  strength- 
ened, and  wish  lo  work  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee In  this  regard- 

I  continue  to  quote: 

STAPPA  and  AL.APCO  are  concerned 
with  the  residual  risk  component  of  S.  1490 
[the  Administration  bill!.  The  bill  does  not 
contain  a  benchmark  against  which  to  meas- 
ure residual  risk  and.  instead,  provides  the 
EPA  Administrator  with  full  discretion- 
considering  costs  and  technological  feasibili- 
ty—to decide  if  a  second  phase  of  controls  is 
even  necessary. 

So,  that  is  a  perspective  from  the 
States  on  the  residual  risk  program 
reconrunended  by  the  committee.  They 
are  in  complete  support  of  the  ap- 
proach that  we  have  taken. 

Second,  I  indicated  that  I  would  cite 
the  risk  reduction  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Superfund  Program  as  a 
precedent  for  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

Superfund  is  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  is  dedicated  to  cleaning 
up  abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites. 
Exposure  to  hazardous  substances  at 
these  old  dumps  is  very  similar  to  ex- 
posure that  results  from  industrial 
plants  that  are  point  sources  of  air 
toxics.  Individuals  living  near  the 
fenceline  of  these  facilities— both  the 
dumps  and  the  chemical  plants— may 
be  exposed  to  very  high  risks  while  the 
overall  number  of  persons  exposed 
may  be  low. 

Superfund  uses  the  very  same  struc- 
ture for  controlling  risks  to  carcino- 
gens that  we  have  incorporated  in  the 
health  standard  for  air  toxics  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  Superfund  is 
implemented  through  a  regulation 
called  the  National  Contingency  Plan. 
Let  me  read  from  the  preamble  to  that 
plan  which  was  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  when  revisions  were  pro- 
posed last  winter.  This  is  a  quote  from 
the  preamble  describing  the  workings 
of  Superfund: 

For  carcinogens.  EPA  generally  considers 
pollutant  levels  corresponding  to  individual 
lifetime  risks  of  cancer  of  one  in  10.000  to 
one  in  10,000,000  as  generally  protective  of 
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human  health  and  the  environment.  This  is 
expressed  as  the  10*  to  10  '  unit  cancer  risk 


range. 


Traditionally.  EPA  starts  such 


analyses  at  the  10'  risk  level  'that's  1  in 
1.000.000).  modifying  this  goal  as  the  exami- 
nation of  the  pertinent  factors  •  ♦  •  and  the 
selection  of  remedy  criteria  [indicate)  are 
appropriate. 

The  Superfund  regulation  itself 
says: 

For  known  or  suspected  carrinogens.  ac 
ceptable  exposure  levels  are  generally  con- 
centration levels  which  represent  an  excess 
upper  bound  lifetime  risk  to  an  individual  of 
between  10  'and  10  '. 

The  words  which  appear  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  describing  the  Superfund 
program  also  describe  the  residual  risk 
elements  of  S.  1630,  for  airborne  car- 
cinogens. The  goal  of  Superfund.  like 
the  goal  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
is  to  eliminate  risks  to  the  most  ex- 
posed individuals  which  exceed  10"  or 
1  in  1.000.000. 

In  Superfund  1  in  1.000.000  is  called 
the  point  of  departure.  Where  a  reduc- 
tion of  risk  to  not  more  than  1  in 
1,000,000  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
Superfund  cleanup,  it  is  the  remedy 
chosen.  Where  it  can't  be  accom- 
plished for  reasons  of  technical  infea- 
sibility.  a  less  protective  remedy  may 
be  selected,  but  the  upper  bound  of  ac- 
ceptable risk  for  the  alternative  is  not 
to  exceed  a  1-in- 10,000  lifetime  risk  of 
cancer  to  the  most  exposed  individual. 

Superfiind  cleanups  are  to  be  imple- 
mented, in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
parties  which  caused  the  pollution. 
But  where  a  responsible  party  with 
sufficient  financial  resources  cannot 
be  found,  Superfund  pays  for  the 
cleanup  out  of  a  Federal  trust  fund. 

The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
$1.7  billion  on  Superfund  cleanups 
this  year.  And  that  money  will  be 
spent  to  carry  out  a  public  health 
policy  which  has  the  same  structure  as 
the  residual  risk  program  for  air  toxics 
which  the  committee  has  put  before 
the  Senate. 

Our  air  toxics  program  is  not  some 
novel  scheme  which  pursues  never- 
before-imagined  standards  for  public 
health  protection.  Its  risk  reduction 
goals  are  a  replica  of  the  Superfund 
Cleanup  Program  which  this  body  has 
supported  overwhelmingly  and  for 
which  this  body  provides  an  annual 
appropriation  of  nearly  $2  billion. 

I  expect  that  all  of  those  who  sup- 
port Superfund  will  support  title  III  of 
S.  1630.  It  is  the  same  proposition.  I 
don't  see  how  a  Senator  could  come  to 
the  floor  one  day  and  vote  to  spend 
nearly  $2  billion  in  public  funds  on  a 
program  to  reduce  cancer  risk  for  indi- 
viduals living  near  abandoned  dumps 
and  then  on  the  next  day  vote  against 
a  program  with  the  very  same  goal 
and  risk  reduction  rules  applied  to 
chemical  plants  spewing  the  same 
cancer  risks  into  the  air. 

The  third  precedent  that  I  would 
cite  in  support  of  this  approach  to  set- 
ting health  standards  for  hazardous 


air  pollutants  is  the  decision  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  vinyl 
chloride  case  (NRDC  v.  EPA,  824  F.2d. 
1146).  The  decision  for  the  court  was 
written  by  Judge  Robert  Bork. 

Most  of  those  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand this  subject  believe  that 
Judge  Bork's  opinion  departs  dramati- 
cally from  the  plain  language  of  the 
.statute.  Nevertheless,  it  is  seen  as  a 
thoughtful  attempt  by  the  court  to 
reconcile  the  high  expectations  of  the 
law  with  the  practical  realities  of  in- 
dustrial society. 

The  vinyl  chloride  decision  requires 
EPA  to  set  standards  for  hazardous  air 
pollutants  in  a  two-step  process.  In  the 
first  step  EPA  i.s  to  define  an  accepta- 
ble level  of  cancer  risk  from  sources  of 
the  pollutants  without  considering 
cost  in  any  way.  The  only  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  first  step  is  health. 
The  emissions  standard  for  sources  in 
the  category  must  at  least  assure  this 
level  of  health  protection  and  sources 
which  can't  meet  this  acceptable  level 
of  risk  must  shut  down. 

In  a  second  step,  EPA  is  to  consider 
the  need  for  an  "ample  margin  of 
safety"  in  controlling  these  emissions. 
In  the  second  step  EPA  may  consider 
costs.  If  technology  is  available  to  go 
beyond  the  acceptable  level  of  risk  to 
provide  more  health  protection,  EPA 
is  to  require  additional  control  to  meet 
the  goal  of  an  ample  margin  of  safety. 
This  two-step  process  is  parallel  to 
the  structure  of  the  health-based 
standards  which  are  required  in  the 
second  phase  of  the  program  which 
the  committee  is  recommending.  S. 
1630  sets  an  upper  limit  on  risk  1  in 
10,000  which  ail  sources  must  eventu- 
ally achieve  or  shut  down.  The  Con- 
gress is  saying  that  a  lifetime  risk  of 
cancer  to  the  most  exposed  individual 
no  greater  than  1  in  10.000  is  the  defi- 
nition of  acceptable  risk  which  the 
Court  directed  to  be  applied  in  the 
first  step. 

In  parallel  to  the  second  step  pre- 
scribed by  the  court,  S.  1630  requires 
risk  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  not  ex- 
ceeding a  lifetime  risk  of  1  in  1,000.000 
for  the  most  exposed  individual  at 
each  source  where  that  reduction  can 
be  achieved  with  feasible  technology. 
That  is  the  ample  margin  of  safety.  As 
the  court  provided,  the  requirement 
that  lifetime  risks  be  limited  to  1  in 
1,000,000  takes  other  factors  into  ac- 
count. If  there  is  no  feasible  technolo- 
gy to  meet  this  level,  the  source  may 
receive  a  waiver  through  the  permit 
process  to  emit  at  higher  levels.  There 
is  no  absolute  compliance  date  for  the 
1-in- 1,000,000  standard. 

I  would  not  support  that  bill  report- 
ed by  the  committee  that  begins  with 
a  technology-based  program,  before  it 
gets  to  the  two-step  process  for  health 
standards  which  Judge  Bork  suggest- 
ed. As  a  result  the  bill  allows  15  years 
before  any  source  must  comply  with 
the  purely  health-based  standard  for 


acceptable  risk,  which  is  the  first  step 

in  the  two-step  process.  Under  current 

law  sources  are  required  to  meet  the 

acceptable  risk  level  prescribed  by  the 
court  within  2  years. 

It  appears  to  me  that  S.  1630  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  model  for 
regulating  carcinogens  which  the 
court  outlined.  To  make  that  point 
more  directly,  I  have  a  fourth  piece  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  structure  of 
the  residual  risk  program  that  we  are 
proposing. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  I  suspect 
that  some  Senators  will  say  that  the 
residual  risk  program  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  unscientific,  that  it  does  not 
reflect  sound  scientific  thinking  and 
that  professionals  trained  in  fields  rel- 
evant to  risk  assessment  would  not  use 
it  in  a  regulatory  program  as  it  is  used 
here.  And  there  are  some  entitled  to 
put  Ph.D.  after  their  name  who  have 
written  papers  to  that  effect. 

But  it  is  not  the  unanimous  consent 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Center  for 
Risk  Management,  sponsored  by  the 
public  policy  organization  Resources 
for  the  Future,  convened  a  group  of 
individuals  knowledgeable  in  these 
fields— as  knowledgeable  as  any  you 
will  find— in  February  1988  to  ask  how 
risk  assessment  should  be  used  in  pro- 
grams to  regulate  air  toxics. 

The  group  met  on  several  occasions 
and  issued  a  report  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations. This  was  a  unique  un- 
dertaking. I  don't  know  of  any  other 
effort  like  this. 

I  have  their  report  here.  I  will  read  a 
portion  of  it  and  ask  that  the  remain- 
der be  placed  in  the  Record.  But  first 
let  me  read  you  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  participated  in  this 
project: 

Walter  C.  Barber.  Vice  President.  Environ- 
mental Management.  Chemical  Waste  Man- 
agement, Inc. 

Paul  F.  Deisler.  Visting  Executive  Profes- 
sor, University  of  Houston. 

John  A.  Haigh.  Principal.  Temple,  Barker 
and  Sloane,  Inc. 

Thomas  D.  Hopkins.  Gosnell  Professor  of 
Economics,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Bruce  W.  Karth,  Vice  President,  Safety, 
Health  and  Environment,  E.I.  duPont  de 
Nemours.  Inc. 

Paul  R.  Portney.  Director,  Center  for  Risk 
Management.  Resources  for  the  Future. 

Christopher  H.  Schroeder,  Professor  of 
Law.  Duke  University  Law  School. 

Roger  Strelow.  Vice  President,  Corporate 
Environmental  Programs.  General  Electric 
Company. 

This  group  called  itself  the  Hazard- 
ous Air  Pollutant  Strategy  Group. 
Their  charge  was  to  recommend  a 
standard-setting  process  for  air  toxics 
at  EPA  which  would  implement  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  the  vinyl  chlo- 
ride case.  Now,  let  me  get  directly  to 
their  recommendations,  and  this  is  a 
quote  from  their  report: 

In  our  view,  the  Administrator  should 
define  acceptable  risk  as  a  numerical  ceiling 


on  the  excess  risk  of  disease  to  which  any 
person  will  be  exposed.  This  "benchmark" 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  incremen- 
tal (excess)  lifetime  risk  to  the  maximum 
exposed  individual  (MED.  so  that  no  person 
incurs  a  risk  above  the  benchmark.  Any 
level  of  emissions  that  generates  excess 
risks  above  the  benchmark  should  be  re- 
garded as  unacceptable  or  unsafe. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

Reasonable  people  can  disagree  about  the 
proper  numerical  benchmark  and  different 
Administrators  may  have  different  opinions. 
[The  Hazardous  Air  Pollutant  Strategy 
Group]  believes,  however,  that  the  bench- 
mark—that is.  the  level  of  'acceptable  " 
risk- should  be  made  explicit  and  that  some 
reasoning  and/or  evidence  about  public 
values  should  be  offered  to  justify  the 
benchmark  employed.  Note  that  the  accept- 
able level  of  risk  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  "de  minimis"  level,  which  typically  be 
a  smaller  quantity. 

And  I  continue  to  quote: 

The  [Hazardous  Air  Pollutant  Strategy 
Group]  does  not  believe  that  the  bench- 
mark of  acceptable  individual  risk  should  be 
compromised  just  because  it  may  apply  to  a 
small  population.  In  other  words,  [the 
Group]  does  not  favor  public  policy  prom- 
ised on  a  finding  that  high  individual  risks 
are  "acceptable"  if  few  people  will  actually 
be  exposed  to  such  high  risks.  Rather,  socie- 
ty should  act  to  reduce  large  risks  to  even 
one  person.  In  summary,  the  benchmark 
itself  should  be  defined  as  a  ceiling  on  per- 
sonal risk  to  the  MEI. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  that  discussion 
quite  consistent  with  the  legislation 
which  the  committee  is  putting  before 
the  Senate.  These  gentlemen  were 
asked  to  corisider  the  very  proposition 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  debate. 
And  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
which  the  committee  did. 

It  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  be 
sure.  But  they  recommended— not 
without  reservation,  even  the  commit- 
tee has  reservations  in  the  use  of  risk 
assessment— but  they  recommended 
an  approach  for  controlling  risks  of 
non-threshold  pollutants  like  carcino- 
gens which  is  very  similar  to  the  bill 
the  committee  has  reported.  These  are 
men  of  academia  and  business  and  law 
with  long  experience  and  training  in 
fields  where  risk  assessment  is  used 
and  understood. 

Let  me  just  repeat  the  last  para- 
graph of  their  recommendation  which 
I  read  a  moment  ago: 

The  [Hazardous  Air  Pollutant  Strategy 
Group]  does  not  believe  that  the  bench- 
mark of  acceptable  individual  risk  should  be 
compromised  just  because  it  may  apply  to  a 
small  population.  In  other  words,  [the 
Group]  does  not  favor  public  policy  prom- 
ised on  a  finding  that  high  individual  risks 
are  "acceptable"  if  few  people  will  actually 
be  exposed  to  such  high  risks.  Rather,  socie- 
ty should  act  to  reduce  large  risks  to  even 
one  person.  In  summary,  the  benchmark 
Itself  should  be  defined  as  a  ceiling  on  per- 
sonal risk  to  the  MEI. 

The  Hazardous  Air  Pollutant  Strate- 
gy Group  did  not  recommend  a  par- 
ticular risk  level  for  this  upper  limit, 
because  their  views  differed  on  that 


point.  The  committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  lifetime  risk  of  1  in  10,000. 

CRITICISMS 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  have  of- 
fered a  series  of  arguments  against  the 
health  standards  for  hazardous  air 
pollutants  which  are  proposed  in  this 
bill.  The  attack  comes  in  four  princi- 
pal areas. 

The  critics  say  that  the  risk  assess- 
ments produced  by  EPA  are  too  con- 
servative, that  EPA  studies  substan- 
tially overstate  the  risks. 

The  critics  say  that  the  health 
standards  should  not  consider  the 
equity  problem  at  all,  that  it  should 
focus  only  on  the  number  of  cancers  in 
the  whole  population  and  not  on  the 
risks  faced  by  those  living  at  the 
fenceline  of  these  big  chemical  plants. 

The  critics  say  that  the  health 
standards  should  not  contain  bright 
lines,  but  rather,  should  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator broad  discretion  to  bal- 
ance a  series  of  factors. 

And  the  critics  say  that  implement- 
ing the  health  standards  of  this  bill 
will  cost  the  country  too  much  for  the 
benefit  that  is  gained. 

The  first  set  of  arguments  against 
the  bill  is  directed  at  the  "risk  assess- 
ment process  "  which  EPA  uses  to  de- 
termine the  health  threat  posed  by 
particular  carcinogens.  Industry 
argues  that  EPA's  risk  assessment 
model  does  not  present  a  real  picture 
of  risk  because  it  has  multiple  safety 
factors  that  compound  the  risk  esti- 
mate exponentially. 

The  conservative  assumptions  most 
often  mentioned  include  the  linear  ex- 
trapolation from  high  animal  doses  to 
low  human  doses  and  the  assumption 
that  an  individual  spends  70  years  at 
the  fenceline  breathing  24  hours  per 
day.  Indeed.  EPA  describes  the  risks 
developed  in  its  air  toxics  program  as 
the  likely  upper  bound  risk  rather 
than  a  best  estimate.  But  EPA  also 
staunchly  defends  this  approach. 

Although  the  assumptions  are  con- 
servative, there  is  good  reason  for  a 
conservative  approach.  I  would  cite 
three  specific  issues  in  risk  assessment 
to  demonstrate  the  role  that  conserva- 
tive assumptions  play. 

The  first  issue  is  linear  extrapola- 
tion. The  complaint  is  that  estimating 
risks  to  humans  for  low-dose  expo- 
sures using  animal  data  from  high- 
dose  experiments  does  not  produce  an 
accurate  picture  of  true  risks. 

But  linear  extrapolation  does  not 
always  overstate  the  risk.  It  may  also 
underestimate  risks.  Benzene  is  an  ex- 
ample. Benzene  is  one  of  the  principal 
air  toxics.  It  is  a  known  human  carcin- 
ogen emitted  in  large  quantities  from 
gasoline  supplies  and  auto  tailpipes  in 
every  community  across  the  Nation. 

I  have  here  a  figure  prepared  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences.  It  is  a  very  complicat- 
ed figure  and  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  it  to  the  Senate  in 


any  detail.  But  what  it  shows  is  that 
the  body  metabolizes  benzene  along 
two  different  paths,  only  one  of  which 
leads  to  cancer.  It  is  a  metabolite  of 
benzene  and  not  the  benzene  itself 
which  triggers  leukemia. 

All  of  the  benzene  is  metabolized 
along  the  first  cancer  route  until  the 
capacity  of  that  path  is  overwhelmed. 
The  remaining  benzene  is  sloughed  off 
on  the  second  route  and  does  not  have 
a  toxic  outcome. 

In  a  briefing  provided  last  year  sci- 
entists from  NIEHS  reviewed  these 
mechanisms  with  us  and  their  surpris- 
ing conclusion  for  benzene,  one  of  the 
principal  cancer-causing  air  pollutants, 
is  that  low  doses  produce  more  toxic 
metabolites  than  high  doses  and  that 
a  linear  extrapolation  underesti- 
mates—underestimates the  risk  of 
cancer  from  this  pollutant. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  NIEHS  brief- 
ing material  directly: 

F»roduction  of  "toxic "  metabolites  de- 
creases at  high  doses.  There  are  shifts  in 
metabolic  pathways.  Relatively  more  toxic 
metaboles  result  from  continuous  low  dose 
exposure  than  from  acute  high  dose  expo- 
sure. Linear  high  to  low  dose  extrapolation 
may  underestimate  the  risk! 

Another  factor  which  causes  risks  to 
be  underestimated,  even  with  EPA's 
conservative  assumptions,  is  secondary 
exposure.  EPA's  estimates  are  general- 
ly based  on  air  dispersion  models  using 
emissions  rates  as  the  raw  data,  rather 
than  on  actual  measurements  of  expo- 
sure. These  models  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  possibility  that  the  popula- 
tion will  be  exposed  to  the  pollutant 
by  another  pathway. 

Particulates  may  be  deposited  on 
soils  and  other  surfaces  and  then  be- 
comes airborne  again  as  the  result  of 
wind  or  human  activities.  Metal  emis- 
sions may  be  taken  up  by  plants  or 
animals  and  become  part  of  the 
human  food  chain.  Volatile  organics 
may  be  transformed  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  pollutants  which  are  even 
more  potent  as  carcinogens— for  in- 
stance, formaldehyde— than  the  sub- 
stance originally  emitted. 

I  hsrve  here  another  chart  which  I 
would  share  with  the  Senate.  It  dem- 
onstrates the  combined  effect  of  un- 
derestimated risk  and  secondary  expo- 
sure. This  chart  compares  EPA's 
model  for  estimating  the  cancer  risk  of 
air  toxics  with  work  done  by  the  air 
pollution  control  agencies  of  Califor- 
nia. This  chart  estimates  cancer  inci- 
dence for  eight  pollutants  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  EPA's  model  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  these  eight  pollut- 
ants would  cause  just  19  cancer  cases 
annually.  Whereas  the  California  air 
pollution  control  agencies  would  esti- 
mate 221  cancer  cases,  very  nearly  a 
dozen-fold  more. 

Note  that  most  of  the  variation  in 
the  risk  estimate  is  for  benzene  and 
chromium.  Those  are  the  only  two  pol- 
lutants for  which  the  California  agen- 
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cies  have  completed  their  own  inde- 
pendent estimates  of  cancer-causing 
potency.  And  they  found  the  potency 
much  higher  than  the  EPA  model. 
Some  additional  increase  in  the  esti- 
mated risk  results  from  the  difference 
between  exposure  estimated  by  EPA's 
air  dispersion  model  using  emissions 
data  and  actual  ambient  exposures 
which  were  measured  by  the  Califor- 
nia agencies.  EPA's  risk  assessment 
methods  do  not  uniformly  overstate 
cancer  risks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  comparing  EPA 
and  California  risk  estimates  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thie 
Record,  as  follows: 

EFFECT  OF  UNIT  RISK  FACTORS  ON  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL 
CANCER  CASES  THE  SOUTH  COAST  STUDY 


EFFECT  OF  UNIT  RISK  FACTORS  ON  ESTIMATED  ANNUAL 
CANCER  CASES  THE  SOUTH  COAST  STUDY— Continued 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  final  point  to  keep  in  mind,  is 
that  the  risk  estimates  are  done  for  in- 
dividual pollutants  while  a  particular 
facility  may  be  emitting  a  multitude  of 
substances.  The  risks  stated  to  not 
take  into  account  exposure  to  other 
carcinogens  which  may  compound  the 
effects  of  the  particular  pollutant 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  chart 
here  which  shows  the  air  toxics  emis- 
sions from  just  one  facility  located  in 
Kingsporl,  TN.  This  information  is 
taken  from  the  1987  toxics  release  in- 


ventory which  was  required  by  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-To-Know  Act  of  1986. 

This  one  plant  emits  75  of  the  350 
substances  for  which  emissions  reports 
are  required.  Total  emissions  of  these 
toxics  substances  to  all  media  are 
more  than  42  million  pounds.  It  is  easy 
to  see  from  this  very  long  list  of  pol- 
lutants, that  standards  which  focus 
only  on  a  few  substances  are  not  likely 
to  protect  public  health. 

And  even  if  tight  standards  are  set 
for  all  of  the  substances  individually, 
substantial  risks  could  still  occur  when 
persons  living  near  a  plant  are  exposed 
to  large  number  of  different  sub- 
stances. A  l-in-10,000  risk  for  each  of 
10  substances  is  a  1-in-lOOO  risk,  if  the 
effects  of  the  substances  a.e  simply 
additive.  The  risk  may  be  substantially 
higher  if  the  effects  are  synergistic. 

Here  we  have  a  plant  emitting  75  dif- 
ferent substances.  And  this  plant  is 
only  ranked  33d  on  the  list  of  major 
emitters  reporting  under  the  commu- 
nity right-to-know  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  table  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, part  of  the  criticism  of  the  bill  is 
directed  at  the  use  of  the  maximum 
exposed  individual  as  the  focus  of  con- 
cern. This  argument  attempts  to  mini- 
mize the  public  health  risk  associated 
with  air  toxics  and  may  also  include 
an  attack  on  the  technology-based 
standards  of  the  first  phase,  as  well. 

The  argument  takes  the  following 
form.  According  to  EPA's  most  recent 
study,  2,700  cancer  cases  annually  can 
be  attributed  to  air  toxics;  80  percent 
of  those  can  be  attributed  either  to 
mobile  sources  or  area  sources.  Only 
20  percent  can  be  attributed  to  indus- 
trial plants.  Considering  that  470,000 
Americans  die  annually  from  cancer, 
that's  not  much  of  a  public  health 
problem.  The  Nation  ought  to  focus 
its  public  health  dollars  elsewhere.  It 
is  overall  cancer  incidence  that  is  im- 
portant and  not  the  risk  to  some  indi- 
viduals most  exposed. 

In  reply  and  first,  I  would  say  the 
two  concerns  should  not  be  seen  as 
mutually  exclusive.  Removing  benzene 
from  gasoline— where  the  risk  of  the 
American  population  averages  about  1 
in  100,000,  but  cancer  incidence  is  high 
as  the  result  of  widespread  exposure- 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  strategy  which 
excludes  control  of  a  point  source  of 
benzene  like  coke  ovens  where  about 
50,000  Americans  face  risks  in  the  1-in- 
100  range.  Both  risks  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Second,  the  public  health  perspec- 
tive as  characterized  by  these  critics 
does  not  reflect  the  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  respect  to  avoidable 
risks.  The  public  will  generally  accept 
low  levels  of  risk  that  are  spread  over 
the  whole  population.  However,  they 
find  high  risks,  even  when  only  a  few 
are  exposed,  abhorrent.  This  aversion 
to  high  risk  is  consistently  reflected  in 
Federal  and  State  regulation. 


Let  me  use  a  hypothetical  example 
to  illustrate  the  public's  perception  of 
these  risks. 

During  the  Ford  administration,  the 
Government  conducted  a  program  to 
inoculate  the  public  for  swine  flu.  The 
vaccine  was  administered  to  prevent 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  1  mil- 
lion flu  deaths.  It  was  known  that  a 
small  number,  100  or  so,  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  vaccine  would  die  from  an 
adverse  reaction  to  the  vaccine.  But 
the  small  risk  spread  evenly  over  the 
millions  taking  the  vaccine  was  consid- 
ered acceptable. 

Imagine,  however,  that  the  plant 
producing  the  vaccine  would  emit  tons 
of  a  very  toxic  pollutant  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  production  process.  Sup- 
pose that  the  100  persons  experiencing 
the  adverse  effect  were  not  among 
those  taking  the  vaccine,  but  residents 
of  a  small  town  in  which  the  vaccine 
production  plant  was  to  be  located  and 
that  the  adverse  effect  was  cancer 
caused  by  the  toxic  emissions  from  the 
plant. 

If  those  were  the  facts,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  American  public  would  have 
supported  the  program.  They  would 
have  opposed  a  public  health  program 
which  saved  a  million  lives  because  it 
would  impose  very  high  risks  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  a  few  individuals  from 
an  identifiable  group.  The  vaccine 
would  never  have  been  produced. 

In  our  society,  imposing  involuntary, 
high  risks  on  a  few  is  not  perceived  as 
a  sufficent  justification  for  an  activity 
which  benefits  even  a  very  large 
number.  The  American  public 
wouldn't  accept  high  individual  risks 
even  as  the  cost  of  a  lifesaving  vaccine. 
I  do  not  know  how  industry  apologists 
can  argue  that  the  public  should  toler- 
ate high  individual  risk  for  tire  plants 
or  coke  ovens  or  oil  refineries. 

Time  and  again  the  public  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  spend  more 


to  eliminate  these  high  risks  imposed 
on  a  few  than  it  would  spend  to  elimi- 
nate the  same  number  of  cancers 
spread  in  small  risks  over  the  whole 
population.  It  is  not  only  lawyers  who 
insist  that  equity  be  a  consideration  in 
this  program.  "The  American  people 
want  these  high  risks  eliminated. 

A  third  criticism  of  the  bill  is  a  com- 
plaint about  the  lifetime  risks  of  1  in 
10,000  and  1  in  1.000,000  which  are 
used  as  bright  lines  in  setting  the 
health  standards. 

It  is  argued  that  risk  assessment 
carmot  be  used  to  establish  these  very 
precise  regulatory  thresholds.  At  this 
stage  in  its  development,  risk  assess- 
ment may  be  used  to  compare  two  ac- 
tivities to  determine  which  presents 
the  greatest  risk.  It  may  also  be  used 
to  identify  threats  that  are  serious  and 
those  that  are  negligible.  But  some 
maintain  that  using  it  to  identify  a 
precise  emissions  standard  is  to  push  it 
beyond  its  capacity  to  produce  useful 
information.  These  critics  recommend 
that  EPA  be  given  the  authority  to 
balance  the  product  of  risk  assessment 
with  other  considerations  including 
cost. 

This  is  not  a  persuasive  argument  to 
me,  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  health 
standards  should  be  diluted  to  reflect 
the  costs  of  providing  clean  air. 

Let  us  review  the  basics  once  again. 
Government  policy  says  that  there  is 
no  safe  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcino- 
gen. Therefore,  we  cannot  set  safety 
thresholds  for  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances in  our  regulatory  programs. 
We  can  describe  cancer  risk  using 
probability  estimates  based  on  animal 
experiments.  But  in  20  years,  EPA  has 
been  unable  to  define  an  acceptable 
level  of  risk  and  shape  an  air  toxics 
program  using  these  probability  esti- 
mates.   Therefore,    the    conunittee    is 
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proposing  a  1 -in- 1,000.000  lifetime  risk 
to  the  most  exposed  individual  as  the 
goal  for  regulation,  to  be  met  by  facili- 
ties which  can.  with  an  overall  cap  on 
the  cancer  threat  presented  by  emis- 
sions from  any  plant  at  a  lifetime  risk 
of  1  in  10.000  to  the  MEI. 

With  that  as  a  background,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  facts  were  other  than 
they  are.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  thresh- 
old for  cancer  risks  could  be  deter- 
mined. Does  anyone  doubt  that  the 
threshold  would  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  regulation?  The  very  pro- 
gram we  have  under  discussion  uses 
thresholds  for  other  health  effects 
where  they  exist  to  set  emissions 
levels  in  the  second  phase.  That's  not 
a  controversial  proposal. 

If  thresholds  for  cancer  could  be 
demonstrated,  if  there  were  a  level 
below  which  tumors  would  not  occur,  I 
am  sure  that  the  threshold  would 
have  been  translated  into  emissions 
standards  long  ago.  And  how  would 
that  threshold  be  identified  for  each 
pollutant?  It  would  be  identified  using 
the  very  same  techniques  to  assess 
health  effects  which  are  used  in  the 
risk  assessment  models  to  establish 
cancer  probabilities  today. 

Would  the  methods  be  conservative? 
You  bet.  they  would  be.  Would  they 
be  open  to  dispute  and  revision  as  we 
learn  more?  Of  course.  But  the  very 
same  procedures  which  are  used  in 
risk  assessment  to  classify  a  substance 
as  a  carcinogen  and  to  determine  its 
potency  would  be  used  to  identify 
bright  line  thresholds  for  regulatory 
purposes,  if  thresholds  could  be  dem- 
onstrated. And  no  one  would  suggest 
that  those  thresholds  be  diluted  with 
cost  considerations  in  setting  health 
based  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  don't  intend  to 
simply  defend  the  bright  line  health 
standards  of  this  bill  against  it's  crit- 
ics. I  want  also  to  go  on  the  attack,  to 
say  as  clearly  as  I  can  why  the  balanc- 
ing which  is  suggested  by  some  would 
be  wrong  and  a  substantial  threat  to 
public  health. 

The  attack  comes  in  two  parts.  First, 
the  authority  to  balance  several  fac- 
tors removes  EPA's  obligation  to  regu- 
late. The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  necessary  because  EPA 
has  refused  to  regulate  airborne  car- 
cinogens to  acceptable  levels  over  a  20- 
year  period.  It  is  difficult  under  any 
circumstances  to  hold  a  recalcitrant 
agency  to  a  congressionally  mandated 
policy.  Without  objective  measures 
against  which  to  compare  decisions,  it 
is  nearly  impossible. 

The  l-in-10,000  and  l-in-1,000.000 
lifetime  risk  levels  are  objective  meas- 
ures which  can  be  determined  by  any 
independent  scientist  using  publicly 
acknowledged  risk  assessment  meth- 
ods. It  is  possible,  with  a  bright  line. 
for  those  outside  the  Agency  to  dem- 
onstrate that  those  inside  the  Agency 
are  not  doing  their  job.   A   program 


which  allows  EPA  to  balance  many 
factors  including  cost  removes  effec- 
tive oversight  by  the  Congress  and  citi- 
zens to  force  action  by  reference  to  an 
objective  measure  of  the  Agency's 
duty  to  regulate. 

The  second  part  of  my  attack  on  this 
balancing  notion  is  more  important.  It 
is  the  lowest  common  denominator 
issue.  When  the  Agency  is  given  dis- 
cretion to  consider  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  or  excluding  explicit  men- 
tion of  cost,  it  immediately  turns  its 
attention  to  the  least  viable  entity  in 
the  source  category  and  sets  a  stand- 
ard based  on  the  capacity  of  that  facil- 
ity to  cleanup.  This  is  the  no  shut 
down  mentality  which  has  always  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  EPA  air  toxics  pro- 
gram. 

EPA  has  time  and  again  set  emission 
standards  for  hazardous  air  pollutants 
based  on  the  amount  of  control  which 
is  possible  for  the  plant  with  the  least 
economic  viability  or  the  least  techni- 
cal capability  to  install  control.  Even  if 
the  rest  of  the  plants  in  the  industry 
could  achieve  substantially  greater 
emissions  reductions,  it  is  the  worst  fa- 
cility that  sets  the  industry  standard. 
Taking  cost  into  account  has  meant— 
whatever  Congress  may  have  intend- 
ed—that no  source  is  to  be  shut  down. 

That  approach  to  standard-setting 
sacrifices  all  of  the  health  protection 
which  could  reasonably  be  achieved  by 
facilities  in  a  better  position  than  the 
least  viable  entity.  The  purpose  of  the 
bright  line  l-in-10,000  and  1-m- 
1.000,000  standards  is  to  overcome  the 
lowest  common  denominator  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  chart  here  to 
illustrate  this  problem.  It  shows  emis- 
sions from  six  plants  after  the  MACT 
technology-standards  have  been  put  in 
place.  All  the  plants  have  the  same 
emissions  level. 

The  area  shaded  in  a  darker  color 
represents  the  amount  of  additional 
reduction  which  each  plant  could 
achieve  using  feasible  technology.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  MACT  forces  every 
plant  to  make  maximum  reductions. 

We  have  shaded  these  columns  so 
that  the  additional  reductions  which 
can  be  achieved  are  variable.  The 
oldest  plant  has  the  least  capacity  to 
make  further  reductions.  The  newer 
plants  can  make  more  substantial  cuts. 

Now.  how  do  we  regulate  to  protect 
public  health  in  this  situation.  I  have 
drawn  three  lines  across  the  chart. 
One  represents  the  emissions  level 
which  can  be  achieved  by  the  least 
viable  plant.  It  is  the  emissions  level 
that  EPA  has  proposed  in  the  past 
when  it  hais  balanced  risk  with  other 
factors.  I  have  also  drawn  lines  which 
would  represent  the  1  in  10.000  and  1- 
in- 1.000.000  lifetime  risk  levels. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  consid- 
erable health  protection  which  could 
be  achieved  at  other  plants  is  sacri- 
ficed when  the  emissions  standard  is 
based  on  the  control  which  the  least 


viable  plant  can  afford.  The  purpose 
of  the  bright  line  regulation  is  to 
assure  that  this  additional  health  pro- 
tection which  is  fully  justified  is 
achieved  for  the  people  living  near 
these  plants.  That's  the  issue  at  stake 
here.  Will  the  troubles  of  the  plant  in 
Tennessee  be  used  to  relax  the  health 
standard  for  the  plant  in  Texas?  Will 
the  process  used  in  the  plant  in  Wash- 
ington be  the  balancing  factor  which 
puts  folks  near  the  plant  in  Wisconsin 
at  greater  risk? 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  give  indi- 
vidual facilities  any  number  of  case- 
by-case  waivers,  as  the  bill  does  al- 
ready, to  reflect  individual  problems 
and  to  compensate  for  the  imprecise 
character  of  the  risk  assessment  prod- 
uct. Plant  No.  2  on  this  chart  is  not 
forced  to  meet  the  l-in-1,000.000  risk 
level  under  the  bill  until  feasible  tech- 
nology is  available.  Plant  No.  1  is  given 
15  years  to  make  the  investments  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  l-in-10,000  stand- 
ard. 

Case-by-case  flexibility  is  appropri- 
ate and  is  already  included  in  the  leg- 
islation. But  allowing  other  factors  to 
be  considered  in  the  process  of  setting 
the  actual  standard  is  to  assure  that 
the  amount  of  health  protection 
which  can  actually  be  achieved  is  sac- 
rificed to  the  predicament  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

A  fourth  criticism  of  the  bill  is  cost. 

We  have  seen  several  cost  estimates 
already  and  we  will  likely  see  more.  I 
don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  potential  cost  of 
the  health  standards  required  by  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  provides  15  years  before  any 
facility  is  required  to  meet  the  l-in- 
10,000  standard  or  shut  down.  That  is 
such  a  long  time,  that  we  can't  even 
know  what  kind  of  pollution  control 
technology  will  be  available  to  meet 
these  requirements. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  the  first  automo- 
biles were  being  equipped  with  catalyt- 
ic converters  only  5  years  after  a  90- 
percent  reduction  in  hydrocarbons 
from  tailpipes  was  required  and  de- 
scribed as  infeasible  by  the  auto  com- 
panies. Today.  automobiles  are 
equipped  with  a  wide  range  of  pollu- 
tion control  systems  that  make  even 
the  car  of  1975  seem  a  relic  by  compar- 
ison. 

Fifteen  years  ago  only  one  acid  gas 
scrubber  was  installed  on  a  power- 
plant.  Today,  the  utility  companies 
argue  that  with  a  bit  more  time,  that 
technology  will  be  superseded  by  clean 
coal  technologies  which  can  get  even 
greater  emissions  reductions  at  much 
less  cost.  Fifteen  years  ago  no  one  had 
heard  of  selective  catalytic  reduction, 
atmospheric  fluidizied  bed  combus- 
tion, spray  dry  scrubbers,  baghouses, 
or  thermal  DeNox.  Today,  all  of  those 
systems  are  in  operation  on  plants 
across  the  country. 


Given  15  years,  it  is  likely  that  most 
sources  emitting  air  toxics  will  invest 
in  technologies  which  allow  them  to 
reduce  emissions  to  meet  the  health 
standards  without  significant  econom- 
ic disruption.  Considering  the  history 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  over  the  past  20 
years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
those  technologies  will  be  discovered. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
project  with  any  accuracy  the  likely 
costs  of  the  health  standards  in  this 
bill. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  the  adminis- 
tration sent  up  its  cost  estimates  for  S. 
1630.  The  administration  says  that  it 
will  cost  $6  billion  in  the  year  2005  to 
meet  the  health  standards  required  by 
title  III  of  S.  1630.  The  unreasonable 
risk  approach  which  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  as  an  alternative 
would  presumably  cost  $1.5  billion. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve these  numbers.  Any  other  num- 
bers could  have  been  picked  with 
equal  justification.  The  administration 
recognized  this  point  in  the  paper 
which  it  sent  up  with  its  cost  estimate. 
Let  me  quote  directly  from  that  paper: 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  additional 
post-MACT  residual  risk  controls  will  take 
place  well  into  the  future  (approximately  15 
years).  While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how 
production  processes  and  control  technol- 
ogies may  change,  it  is  safe  to  assure  that 
changes  will  occur. 

That  is  the  point  which  I  just  made, 
Mr.  President.  Technology  will 
change.  But  then  this  paper  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  potential  costs  associated  with  source 
closure  that  are  provided  here  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  current  control  tech- 
nology and  residual  risk  levels  will  not 
change  *  •  *  these  lists  were  developed  as- 
suming that  there  is  no  change  in  current 
control  technology,  demand  for  the  product, 
or  manufacturing  process.  *  •  *  As  men- 
tioned above,  given  the  length  of  time  that 
is  involved  before  residual  risk  determina- 
tions must  be  made  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  all  of  these  items  would 
remain  static. 

That  is  an  astounding  statement. 
One  might  call  it  'clean  air  glasnost." 
The  administration  sends  up  a  paper 
attacking  the  Senate  bill  as  too  costly 
because  it  includes  health  standards 
which  are  not  diluted  by  cost  consider- 
ations. The  paper  estimates  these 
costs  at  $6  billion.  And  then  in  the 
footnotes  the  paper  ac^owledges  that 
the  estimate  is  unreasonable.  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  estimates  like  this  in  my 
years  in  the  Senate.  But  I  have  never 
seen  one  that  admitted  its  own  as- 
sumptions were  unreasonable. 

The  reasonable  assumption,  given 
the  history  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  is  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  dramatic 
changes  in  pollution  control  technolo- 
gy which  will  significantly  reduce  the 
cost  to  meet  these  health  standards. 
Each  time  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
clean  air  bill  industry  has  said  it  will 
shut  down  America.  That  has  never 


come  to  pass.  We  have  consistently  un- 
derestimated the  ability  of  technology 
to  reduce  air  pollution.  We  have  asked 
too  little.  Air  pollution  continues  to  be 
a  threat  to  public  health. 

On  the  subject  of  jobs,  I  am  puzzled 
by  the  administration's  position.  The 
rhetoric  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  health  standards  in  this  bill 
threaten  economic  havoc  with  whole 
industries  shutting  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paper  sent  up  by  the 
administration  indicates  that  the  pro- 
jected job  loss  from  this  provision  is  in 
the  range  of  11.000  to  14.000. 

I  do  not  think  those  jobs  will  be  lost. 
Jobs  are  important,  every  job  is  impor- 
tant, and  I  don't  treat  the  job  issue 
cavalierly. 

Nevertheless,  the  estimate.  11.000  to 
14.000  jobs,  is  not  very  large.  Layoffs 
of  that  size  are  announced  virtually 
every  week  as  this  business  or  that 
business  adjusts  to  changes  in  the 
market.  11,000  jobs  spread  over  the 
entire  economy  in  a  program  that 
begins  15  years  from  now  and  is  imple- 
mented over  an  8-year  period  does  not 
seem  like  a  big  loss.  That's  1,350  jobs  a 
year  beginning  in  the  year  2005  and 
only  on  the  assumption  that  no  new 
pollution  control  technology  or  manu- 
facturing processes  are  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
firms  which  have  laid  off  employees  in 
the  last  3  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Publicly  announced  employment  cutbacks 
by  large  corporations 


Company 


Company 


Honeywell 

National  Semiconductor... 

First  Interstate 

Unocal 

Wang 

Ford 

United  Technologies 

Xerox 

Quotron 

Prime  Computer 

GE 

Amdahl 

Weyerhauser 

Bank  South 

Digital 

Mack  Truck 

Shearson 

Drexel 

Chrysler 

Lockheed 

Comex 

Dana  Corporation 

Kelsy-Hayes 

Bell  Atlantic 

Data  General 

Eastman  Kodak 

Xyvision 

IBM      (estimated      cuts- 

10.000  to  15.000) 

Unisys 

Recognition  Equipment ... 

Miniscribe 

Abitibi 

Burr-Brown 


Number  oj 

employees 

400 

2.000 

2.000 

462 

9.500 

300  to  500 

354 

680 

400 

2.500 

1.100 

400 

350 

300 

700 

1,800 

700  to  800 

400  to  500 

2.000 

5.935 

16 

2.000 

1.000 

1.200  to  1.500 

2.200 

4.500 

80 

600  to  800 
8.000 
250 
110 
250 
104 


Number  o/ 

emplovecM 

Up  to  5.000 

300 

100 

900 

1.000 

160 

800 

1.640 

346 

100 

30 

70 

2.800 

720 

500 

800 

200 

140 

950 

1.600 

1.500 

50 

100 

l.OOO 

2.500 

900 

400 

140 

30 

2.000 

150 

1,000 

300 

8,000 

1.500 

450 

200 

275 

200 

1.100 

75 

75  to  100 

100 

2.500  to  3,000 

1,200 

5,000 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  long  list.  Many  of  the  lay- 
offs have  involved  several  thotisand 
workers.  But  even  with  all  of  these 
layoffs,  the  U.S.  economy  has  generat- 
ed a  net  of  364.000  new  jobs.  In  3 
months  364,000  more  jobs  existed  than 
3  months  before  even  in  an  economy 
where  dozens  of  large  layoffs  have 
been  announced;  11,000  jobs  spread 
over  8  years  to  achieve  health  stand- 
ards for  toxic  air  pollutants  does  not 
seem  a  high  price  to  pay  by  compari- 
son. 

ALTERNATIVES 

A  final  aspect  of  this  debate  that  I 
would  touch  upon  this  afternoon  are 
the  alternatives  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  health  standards  that  are 
in  the  committee's  bill. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  middle 
ground  position.  On  one  side  of  this 
debate,  the  envirorunental  community 
is  asking  that  cancer  risk  from  indus- 
trial point  sources  be  limited  absolute- 
ly to  no  more  than  a  l-in-1,000.000 
chance  of  contracting  cancer.  That  is  a 
traditional  definition  of  negligible  risk 
and  is  included  in  the  air  toxics  legisla- 
tion which  Congressman  Waxman  has 
introduced  on  the  House  side. 


General  Motors 

Rockwell  International .. 

CMI  Corporation 

Computer  Associates 

Hughes  Aircraft 

Merabank 

Westmoreland  Coal 

RJR  Nabisco 

Ashton  Tate 

Cummins  Engine 

Cognos 

Philipp  Brothers 

Campbell  Soup 

Carolina  Power  &  Light . 

Terex 

GTE 

Braniff 

New  York  Post 

Colt  Industries 

B.  Altman 

Texas  Instruments 

Datapoint 

Salomon  Brothers 

Merrill  Lynch 

Motorola 

Occidental  Oil  &  Gas 

Cray  Research 

Applied  Learning  Int'l.... 

Polysar  Inc 

U.S.  West 

Sikorsky  Aircraft 

McGraw-Hill 

GF  Corporation 

AT&T 

Pitney  Bowes 

Conrail 

CSX 

Motor  Wheel 

Hawaiian  Airlines 

Brown  Transport 

Gulstream  Aerospace 

Arrow  Electronics 

CS  First  Boston 

Nynex 

Boeing 

Pacific  Telesis  (5  years).. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  that  no  specific 
standard  be  placed  in  the  law.  Rather 
EPA  would  be  given  authority  to  regu- 
late any  unreasonable  risk  should  it  be 
discovered.  That  same  unreasonable 
risk  standard  has  been  used  in  the 
other  laws  for  chemicals  and  pesti- 
cides, but  has  not  worked  well.  Finding 
an  unreasonable  risk  means  balancing 
the  costs  of  control  against  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  of  the  pollutant 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  no  firm 
standard. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  a  residual  risk  goal  of  1  in 
1.000,000.  Sources  which  can  reach 
that  level  will  be  required  to  do  so  as 
they  would  be  under  the  Waxman  bill. 
However,  sources  which  can't  get  to  1 
in  1,000,000  because  it  is  not  feasible 
may  get  a  waiver.  They  may  continue 
to  operate  at  higher  risk  levels.  But 
the  bill  puts  an  overall  cap  on  the  risk 
that  will  be  allowed  at  1  in  10,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  unreason- 
able risk  program  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  suggesting  can  work.  It  is 
the  authority  for  standard-setting  in 
two  statutes  on  the  books  today,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  and  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act. 

Only  one  pollutant  has  been  regulat- 
ed under  TSCA  and  that  one  only  re- 
cently. FIFRA  has  more  than  its  share 
of  problems  and  the  President  is  now 
proposing  legislation  to  move  away 
from  the  unreasonable  risk  standard 
which  is  used  in  FIFRA.  In  fact,  the 
President  has  proposed  legislation 
which  would  adopt  a  more  explicit  risk 
range  of  1  in  100.000  to  1  in  1,000,000 
as  a  trigger  for  actions  banning  pesti- 
cide uses  under  FIFRA. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  propose  an 
unreasonable  risk  standard  as  a  fix  for 
a  statute  that  has  been  broken  for  20 
years  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
declaring  that  very  fix  to  be  broken  in 
another  statute  which  is  designed  to 
solve  similar  public  health  problems. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
comments  on  the  health  standards  re- 
quired by  this  bill.  I  wsint  to  say  again 
how  much  I  have  appreciated  working 
with  Senator  Lautenberg  and  Senator 
Brsaux  to  develop  this  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  a  thorough  debate 
on  these  issues  in  the  days  ahead.  As  I 
hope  I  have  made  clear,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  health  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  the 
risks  of  illness  and  death  associated 
with  airborne  carcinogens.  After  20 
years  of  false  starts  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  we  finally  have  the  chance  to 
create  a  comprehensive  and  reasona- 
ble program  to  control  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants. I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will 
make  the  best  of  this  opportunity. 

I  only  conclude  by  giving  the  appro- 
priate credit  not  only  for  implement- 
ing the  design  of  this  section,  but  for 


simplifying  the  presentation  of  this 
statement  this  morning  to  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  who  has 
been  a  long-time  colleague  of  mine  on 
these  issues,  Jimmie  Powell. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  no  longer  than  10  minutes  for 
purposes  of  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bingaman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2034 
and  S.  2035  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  are 
a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
New  Yorkers,  and  to  this  New  York 
Senator.  We  are  now  to  see,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  national  legislation  that 
undertakes  to  lessen  the  problem  of 
acid  rain,  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  our  State,  and  about  which  our 
own  State  has  already  taken  consider- 
able steps  on  its  own. 

Acid  rain  is  a  relatively  new  issue 
within  the  spectrum  of  environmental 
concerns.  The  term  is  graphic,  even 
gripping.  But.  of  course,  rain  is  natu- 
rally acidic.  The  interaction  of  water 
with  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
creates  a  mild  acid— carbonic  acid- 
such  that  normal  rain  has  a  pH  meas- 
ure of  5.6,  well  below  the  neutral  level 
of  pH  7.0.  Obviously  then  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  issue  of  degree,  and  in  con- 
sequence need  to  be  especially  cau- 
tious about  measurement.  Which  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that  environmental 
science,  like  any  applied  science,  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  pains. 

This.  then,  is  the  opposite  of  the  ro- 
mance of  science,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed.  The  20th  century  has  been  en- 
thralled by  this  romance,  and  under- 
standably so.  It  IS  the  romance,  of 
course,  of  genius;  notably— singular- 
ly—of  youthful  genius.  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  recently  noted 
that  of  four  giants  of  quantum  me- 
chanics in  the  early  part  of  the  centu- 
ry, two.  Paul  Dirac  and  Werner  Hei- 
senberg.  were  accompanied  by  their 
mothers  to  Stockholm  to  accept  their 
Nobel  Prizes!  That  is  not  something 
likely  to  happen  to  an  envirormiental 


scientist,  a  subject  I  would  like  briefly 
to  address. 

In  1970  it  fell  to  me  to  lead  the  first 
United  Slates  delegations  to  meetings 
of  the  new?y  established  NATO  Com- 
mittee on  the  Challenges  of  a  Modem 
Society.  CCMS.  as  it  came  to  be 
known;  an  enterprise  conceived  by 
Steven  Hess,  now  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that 
this  initiative,  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  NATO,  marked  the  first 
official  effort  by  the  United  States  to 
share  envtronmental  concerns  with 
European  allies  and,  of  course,  with 
Canada.  That  same  year  President 
Nixon  established  the  Envirormiental 
Protection  Agency,  here  at  home.  In 
Brussels  we  developed  what  could  only 
be  termed  as  eclectic  agenda— trying 
to  interest  Europeans  who  still  some- 
how saw  themselves  in  a  postwar  re- 
covery period,  with  little  time  or  re- 
sources for  something  as  'optional"  as 
environmental  concerns.  For  this 
reason  we  searched  for  the  dramatic;  I 
certainly  admit  that.  But  a  curious 
consequence  is  that  we  continuously 
came  up  with  the  inconclusive. 

I  think  especially  of  the  issue  of 
global  warming,  which  intrigued  me  at 
the  time,  and  which  I  thought  would 
attract  others  as  well.  As  indeed  it  did. 
Save  that  for  every  scientist  I  could 
find  that  was  convinced  the  world 
would  end  in  fire,  there  was  another 
who  was  equally  persuaded  of  ice,  and 
I  was  left  with  no  better  fix  on  the 
subject  than  Robert  Frost  in  his  cele- 
brated poem  on  that  subject. 

I  am  as  near  to  irmumerate  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  served  on  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Council 
or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Even  so,  as  I  worked 
up  my  somewhat  erratic  briefs  for 
these  meetings  in  Brussels,  Venice, 
and  other  European  locations,  I  ac- 
quired at  least  some  sensitivity  to  the 
difficulties  of  envirorunental  science. 
They  remind  me  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  social  sciences.  Things  happen 
over  great  spans  of  time,  and  never 
happen  a  second  time  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  even  possible  to  argue  that  noth- 
ing even  happens  at  all!  Time  series 
can  be  formidable.  For  example.  Dr. 
Andrew  R.  Solow  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  has  come 
up  with  a  time  series  of  the  date  on 
which  Lake  Constance,  the  third  larg- 
est lake  in  Europe,  has  frozen  every 
year  since  875  AD.  Specifically,  the 
Upper  Lake.  Eleven  centuries!  Dr. 
Solow  finds  evidence  in  this  time 
series  for  the  Little  Ice  Age,  the  propo- 
sition that  Europe  got  colder,  and  food 
accordingly  scarcer,  for  a  long  period 
extending  through  the  15th  century, 
and  has  been  getting  warmer  since. 
May  I  note  that  my  wife,  an  architec- 
tural historian  whose  special  interest 


is  Central  Asia,  believes  that  some- 
thing such  as  that  can  be  detected  in 
the  social  history  of  that  region. 
Clearly  this  is  not  a  subject  for  per- 
sons with  a  short  attention  span. 

Accordingly,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1977  and  joined  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
I  was  immediately  attracted  to  the 
question  of  the  knowledge  base  on 
which  we  are  legislating.  My  first  con- 
crete opportunity  came  with  the  issue 
of  acid  rain.  This  first  presented  itself 
as  a  wildlife  issue,  rather  as  an  issue 
concerning  that  near-to-sacred  subject 
of  trout-fishing.  I  must  admit  that  I 
am,  or  once  was,  a  trout  fisherman. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  the  four  rivers  of 
life.  I  reckon  these  to  be  the  Beaver- 
kill,  the  Willowimec,  the  Neversink, 
and  the  Battenkill.  I  grant  there  are 
other  views,  but  there  you  are.  Fish 
were  dying  off  in  lakes  in  the  high  Ad- 
irondacks.  The  cause  was  something 
called  acid  rain.  At  Cornell,  Dr.  Carl 
Schofield  found  the  process  by  which 
acidity  could  kill  fish.  Acidic  water  was 
found  to  leach  inorganic  aluminum 
from  the  bedrock  that  underlies  the 
high  mountain  lakes  that  Dr.  Scho- 
field and  his  graduate  students  studied 
in  the  Adirondacks.  The  aluminum, 
not  the  acidity,  was  killing  the  fish  by 
interfering  with  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  gills. 

All  that  is  important  to  know,  but 
clearly  not  enough.  To  legislate  we 
needed  to  know  more.  On  September 
14,  1979,  I  introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  10-year  National  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation Assessment  P»rogram.  In  my 
statement  I  described  our  situation: 

This  legislation  freely  acknowledges  our 
ignorance  and  seeks  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge by  greatly  increasing  the  scope  and  In- 
tensity of  research. 

In  short,  it  was  proposed  to  discover 
if  there  was  a  problem,  and  if  so,  the 
extent  of  its  severity,  and  what  must 
be  done  about  it.  The  bill  was  enacted 
on  June  30,  1980,  as  the  Acid  Precipi- 
tation Act  of  1980. 

There  followed  the  most  extensive 
research  program  in  the  history  of  en- 
virorunental legislation. 

I  would  hope  the  history  will  be 
written  one  day.  In  drafting  the  legis- 
lation I  knew  we  would  need  at  least  a 
10-year  data  series,  but  I  figured  this 
could  be  achieved  with  relatively  small 
costs.  Then  the  issue  took  off,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  our  neighbors  in 
Canada  who  were  growing  quite  trou- 
bled by  the  prospect  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion killing  their  lakes.  By  the  early 
1980's  acid  rain  had  become  a  ranking 
environmental  issue.  Legislation  such 
as  that  we  now  have  before  us  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  and  garnered 
considerable  support. 

Save  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Here  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ators such  as  are  present  this  morning, 
and  others  who  might  hear  or  read 
these  words  to  pay  close  heed.  It  is  a 


standard  proposition  in  American  gov- 
ernment that  in  the  face  of  a  difficult 
policy  choice,  often  the  easiest  escape 
is  to  appoint  a  study  commission.  I  do 
not  question  that  this  happens  on  oc- 
casion. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  policy  choices  about  which  we 
know  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
know,  or  even  need  to  know.  The 
notion  that  more  research  is  a  way  of 
avoiding  action  is  mischievous  at  best, 
and  at  its  worst  it  is  profoundly  inimi- 
cal to  serious  social  policy  including 
envirorunental  policy.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  those  who  do  not  want 
to  respond  to  a  problem  know  just 
enough  about  a  subject  to  know,  typi- 
cally, how  little  is  known.  Whereupon 
they  say:  Prove  it. 

This  is  what  happened  to  acid  rain 
in  the  1980's.  Those  who  wanted 
"action "  were  confronted  with  the 
proposition  that  they  could  not  prove 
their  case.  And  in  truth  they  could 
not. 

What  is  left  of  Newtonian  mechanics 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  action  without 
a  reaction,  and  in  this  instance  it  was 
rather  a  remarkable  one.  Conscious 
that  it  was  blocking  action  on  acid  rain 
on  grounds  that  the  research  was  in- 
adequate, the  Reagan  administration 
raided  research  budgets  all  over  the 
Federal  establishment  to  ensure  that 
NAPAP  was  fully,  indeed  lavishly 
funded.  In  a  decade  it  will  have  ex- 
pended $500  million— 10  times  what  I 
had  originally  provided  for.  Not  only  is 
it  the  longest  research  project  associ- 
ated with  environmental  legislation,  it 
is  now  by  far  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  the  re- 
search findings  in  any  detail,  not  least 
because  the  final  report  will  not  be 
available  until  next  September.  Next 
month  an  international  conference 
will  convene  in  Hilton  Head,  SC,  to 
consider  research  papers  summarizing 
and  interpreting  data.  However,  the 
main  findings  seem  clear  enough  from 
the  reports  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee. The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
noted  my  view,  that  the  findings  come 
under  the  heading  of  good  news.  The 
sky  indeed  is  not  falling.  Basically  the 
research  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
aquatic  systems  in  the  Northeast  are 
sufficiently  robust  that  they  are  not 
very  sensitive  to  continued  acid  deposi- 
tion at  current  rates— have  I  noted 
that  there  can  be  dry  precipitation  as 
well  as  wet?— nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
particularly  responsive  to  reduction  in 
deposition.  The  number  of  acidic  lakes 
is  not  rising.  As  regards  the  forest, 
there  is  no  general  decline.  Surely, 
this  is  good  news. 

In  a  word,  this  legislation  is  not 
going  to  change  many  lakes,  and  of 
course  it  is  going  to  impose  consider- 
able costs.  This  is  what  economists  call 
opportunity  costs.  There  are  other 
things  we  could  do  with  the  money.  I 
must  constrain  myself  lest  I  get  car- 


ried away  listing  specifics.  On  the 
other  hand  there  will  be  quite  specific 
benefits,  not  least  in  the  area  of  visi- 
bility. I,  for  one,  have  been  amazed  to 
learn  how  much  visibility— how  far 
you  caui  see  on  a  clear  day— has  been 
reduced  in  the  United  States  during 
my  lifetime.  Something  like  half.  Get- 
ting the  view  back  is  no  small  benefit. 

In  any  event,  we  must  pay  the  price 
for  the  attitude  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  1980's.  They  were  deter- 
mined not  to  do  anything.  In  response 
the  American  people  grew  determined 
that  something  should  be  done.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished American  scientist  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  NAPAP  findings. 

Reducing  acid  precipitation  precursors 
clearly  would  provide  benefits  of  many 
sorts.  This  is  not  a  case  where  the  program 
has  zero  benefits.  The  question  is  whether 
the  benefits  are  enough  to  Justify  the  social 
costs  Involved.  If  we  were  starting  de  novo 
with  what  we  know  now.  this  issue  would 
not  occupy  the  prominence  on  the  national 
environmental  priority  list  that  it  has 
achieved. 

He  continues: 

Acid  Rain  has  become  a  symbol  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  either  uncaring  or  ineffec- 
tive. The  entire  environmental  enterprise  in 
this  country  has  been  sullied  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  apparent  inability  to  "do  some- 
thing." 

And  so  here  we  are.  If  we  were  to 
rank  acid  rain  as  an  environmental 
and  public  health  priority,  it  would 
not  be  near  the  top  of  the  list.  Even 
so.  the  public  is  convinced  that  acid 
rain  is  a  problem  that  needs  solving.  If 
we  do  not  respond,  we  will  have  great 
difficulty  moving  on  to  other,  perhaps 
more  pressing,  matters. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time.  It  directs  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the 
economy  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  A 
simple  idea,  really.  What  are  we 
spending,  and  what  is  it  getting  us. 

In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  al- 
ready contains  two  amendments  I  of- 
fered during  committee  consideration 
of  the  bill.  The  first  will  require  EPA 
to  keep  a  registry  of  all  acidic  lakes, 
and  to  tell  us  when  they  become  non- 
acidic. 

The  second  will  continue  NAPAP 
beyond  its  original  10-year  mandate. 
NAPAP  will  monitor  acid  rain  controls 
as  they  go  into  effect  to  tell  us  how 
much  they  cost,  and  what  effect  they 
are  having  in  all  cases— on  lakes,  on 
forests,  on  visibility. 

I  hope  my  proposal  for  an  economic 
impact  statement  will  be  received  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered.  It  is 
years  now  since  Aldo  Leopold's  "A 
Sand  County  Almanac"  appeared,  and 
Americans  began  to  think  to  some  piu-- 
pose    about    an     'ethic    dealing    with 
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man's  relation  to  land  and  to  the 
plants  and  animals  that  grow  on  it." 
This  environmental  ethic  is  above  all 
an  ethic  of  responsibility  to  the 
future.  It  is  the  most  demanding  of  all 
the  responsibilities  that  we  accept. 
And  of  course  it  is  easily,  all  too  easily 
put  off.  I  hold,  and  here  declare,  that 
the  ethic  extends  to  a  consideration  of 
costs,  and  of  alternate  uses  of  re- 
sources. I  do  not  fear  such  informa- 
tion. I  long  for  it;  just  as  I  long  for  an 
environmental  movement  eager  to 
make  its  case  and  able  to  do  so. 

In  this  regard  I  would  most  especial- 
ly wish  to  compliment  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Bill  Reilly  for  having  invited  10 
most  respected  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  to  convene  a 
NAPAP  Oversight  Review  Board: 

Dr.  Kenneth  Arrow,  professor  of  ec- 
onomics at  Stanford  and  Nobel  Laure- 
ate; 

Dr.  John  Bailar.  professor  of  epide- 
miology and  biostatistics  at  McGill 
University  and  Science  Adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Disease  Prevention 
Health  Promotion; 

Dr.  Jehn  Gordon,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental 
Studies  at  Yale; 

Dr.  Glen  Hilst,  consultant  in  atmos- 
pheric sciences; 

Dr.  Simon  Levin,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Research  at 
Cornell  University; 

Dr.  Thomas  Malone,  president  emer- 
itus of  St.  Joseph's  College; 

Dr.  William  Nierenberg,  director 
emeritus  of  the  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography; 

Dr.  Milton  Russell,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Collaborating  Scientist  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory; 

Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  president  emer- 
itus of  the  Electric  Power  Research  In- 
stitute; and 

Dr.  John  Tukey,  professor  emeritus 
of  statistics  at  Princeton. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a 
more  prestigious  panel.  The  Senate, 
and  the  American  people,  are  much  in 
debt  for  the  work  this  panel  has  al- 
ready performed.  I  could  wish  we  had 
a  more  concrete  way  to  express  our 
gratitude. 

We  are  also  in  debt  to  a  group  of 
younger  scientists  who  are  pioneering 
what  Howard  Raiffa  at  Harvard  has 
called  the  messy  real  world  of  risk  as- 
sessment. I  think  here  especially  of 
John  D.  Graham  and  his  associates  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
I>r.  Graham  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  techniques  for  assessing  the 
danger  of  airborne  toxic  pollutants. 
Clearly  there  are  difficulties  with  the 
techniques  envisioned  in  title  III  of 
the  bill.  It  is  great  to  be  desired  that 
these  difficulties  be  resolved  before 
this  bill  becomes  statute.  It  is  well 
within  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and 
executive  to  do  this  in   the  months 


ahead.  And  if  we  can  we  ought.  An 
ethic  of  responsibility  requires  no  less. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:34  p.m.,  the 
Senate  recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  Sanford]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  Chafee  amendment  to  the 
clean  air  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  Chafee  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana cosponsors  and  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  the  majority  leader, 
also  cosponsors  is  an  amendment 
which  adds  methyl  chloroform  to  the 
list  of  substances,  methyl  chloroform 
with  chloroflurocarbons  and  halons, 
that  would  be  phased  out  during  this 
decade  as  production  would  be  phased 
out  and  totally  phased  out  by  the  year 
2000.  That  is  the  pending  amendment. 

As  manager  of  the  bill  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  on  this  amendment  and  if  Sen- 
ators do  not  come  to  the  floor  to 
debate  this  amendment  in  a  fairly 
short  period  of  time,  then  I  will  ask 
the  Chair  to  put  the  question  to  the 
full  Senate. 

So  I  am  putting  Senators  on  notice 
at  this  moment  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  methyl  chloroform  amend- 
ment, that  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
quite  shortly.  So  Senators,  if  they  so 
choose,  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  debate  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment. 
It  is  one  that  should  be  added,  but  we 
have  to  move  this  bill  along.  Here  we 
are  in  the  second  week  since  the 
Senate  has  come  back  in  session  and 
there  have  been  no  votes  yet  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  this  Senator's  hope 
that  we  will  complete  debate  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  before  the  February 
recess.  That  gives  us  the  rest  of  this 
week  plus  next  week. 

If  we  are  going  to  complete  action,  if 
we  are  going  to  get  on  with  the  Na- 
tion s  business,  we  have  to  get  on  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  That  means  we 
have  to  get  on  with  the  amendments 
that  are  pending  before  us.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment. 

Again  I  urge  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  because  otherwise  in  the  near 
future,  very  shortly  this  afternoon, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  will  put  the 
question  to  the  Chair  so  that  we  can 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  bill  at  some  length  and 


found  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  get 
as  far  through  the  bill  in  my  first 
opening  remarks  as  I  wished  to  do. 

I  still  think  that  it  is  very  important 
for  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  recognize  that  no  matter  whose  fig- 
ures you  use  in  estimating  these  costs, 
the  difference  between  the  administra- 
tion's bill  and  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  Senate  depends  on  whose  figures 
you  use.  But  those  figures  range  any- 
where from  $20  billion  to  $50  billion  or 
more  per  year  cost.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  is  estimated  at  $18.9  billion 
and  that  is  per-year  cost  imposed  on 
the  American  economy.  The  EPA  esti- 
mates on  the  Senate  bill  are  $41.9  bil- 
lion per  year.  There  are  other  esti- 
mates on  the  Senate  bill  that  go  up  to 
as  high  as  $104  billion  per  year. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
in  that  those  costs  are  imposed,  not 
over  a  5-year  period,  but  over  a  1-year 
period. 

I  think  that  Senators  need  to  be  ad- 
vised to  study  what  is  in  this  bill,  and 
how  it  impacts  their  own  States.  Go 
take  a  look  at  the  fact  that  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate,  the  defini- 
tion of  major  source  in  the  committee 
bill  drops  from  the  EPA  separate 
levels  of  today  of  100  tons  per  year  to 
25  or  even  10  tons  per  year  in  some 
areas.  At  100  tons,  you  are  already  reg- 
ulating dry  cleaners,  large  ones,  large 
print  and  paint  shops,  and  so  forth. 

The  lower  thresholds  could  even 
make  the  smaller  businesses  "major 
sources,"  which  means  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  all  permit  fees  and 
monitoring,  et  cetera.  That  may  sound 
easy  to  Senators.  But  what  I  am  invit- 
ing you  to  look  at  is  that  the  fee  that 
can  be  imposed,  if  the  area  goes  into 
nonattainment  for  whatever  reason, 
could  end  up  costing  a  business  as 
much  as  $500,000  a  year  if  they 
produce  200  tons  of  this  product  a 
year.  It  could  impose  up  to  $500,000  a 
year  in  fees  on  some  small  businesses. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  spend  $2  billion  a  year,  Mr. 
President,  in  our  research  budget  for 
cancer  research  from  the  Federal 
budget.  Yet  this  bill  will  impose  a  cost 
of  somewhere  between— how  much?— 
$40  billion  to  $104  billion  a  year  on  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  good  tradeoff  or  not. 
I  think  clean  air  is  a  noble  goal.  But 
how  much  do  we  want  to  pay  to  get 
the  last  pollutant  out  of  the  air?  I 
think  that  is  a  question  Senators  have 
to  ask. 

I  mentioned  stage  II  the  other  day 
but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  mentioning 
again.  Senators  need  to  be  advised 
that  this  bill  may  require  gas  stations 
in  your  State  to  have  stage  II  gas 
pump  refueling  nozzles  put  on.  And 
since  the  State  of  New  York  has  found 
that  stage  II  is  impossible  to  enforce, 
you  would  need  to  hire  an  EPA  police- 
man to  stand  at  every  fuel  station,  not 


necessarily  to  arrest  all  the  people,  but 
at  least  to  show  them  how  to  use  this 
nozzle,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  pushed  up 
tight  against  the  automobile  when 
they  are  filling  it  up  with  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  have  not  tried 
one  of  these,  I  would  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  go  fill  their  cars  up  with 
fuel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
see  what  one  of  these  accordian  things 
looks  like.  They  do  not  have  them  over 
in  northern  Virginia  but  they  have 
them  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  start  looking  at 
what  the  realistic  costs  of  these  de- 
vices are.  The  costs  can  be  $10,000  to 
$12,000  to  put  them  in  a  service  sta- 
tion and  a  maintenance  cost  of  an- 
other $2,500  a  year  or  so  to  keep  them 
up.  I  think  that  it  is  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Warren  Brooks  from  the 
Washington  Times  dated  January  30, 
1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  30. 
1990] 
How  Green  Is  Our  Budget? 
(By  Warren  Brookes) 
When  Senate  Environment  Subcommittee 
Chairman    Max    Baucus.    Democrat,    went 
home  to  Montana  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, he  was  confronted  by  representatives 
of  two  of  his  state's  largest  industries— cad- 
mium and  lead  mining— demanding  to  know 
why  he  voted  to  shut  them  down. 

They  had  to  show  him  an  obscure  provi- 
sion on  pages  427-429  of  his  proposed  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  (S.  1630)  covering  mu- 
nicipal-waste disposal.  It  forces  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  administrator  to 
prevent  the  productioln  of  "any  product  or 
article  distributed  In  commerce"  that  "may 
present  a  threat  to  human  health  or  the  en- 
vironment as  the  result  of  incineration." 
even  If  it  is  harmless  when  manufactured  or 
used.  This  puts  thousands  of  companies  and 
industries  at  Immediate  direct  risk  of  surviv- 
al. 

Mr.  Baucus  was  reportedly  stunned  by 
this  revelation,  but  then  too  many  senators 
are  equally  ignorant  of  how  wildly  irrespon- 
sible this  587-page  monstrosity  is.  President 
Bush's  public  promise  to  veto  a  bad  bill  has 
only  fueled  the  eagerness  of  some  to  prove 
their  "greenhood,"  knowing  the  president 
will  bail  them  out  and  take  the  heat. 

Small  wonder  the  stock  market,  sensing 
this  gridlock  and  devastation  to  a  weak 
economy,  is  falling  out  of  bed. 

Tomorrow  night,  Mr.  Bush  will  try  to  put 
the  greenies  back  in  the  bottle  with  a  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Environmental  Affairs 
and  a  $2  billion  rise  In  environmental  spend- 
ing. Including  a  shocking  57  percent— $375 
million— Increase  in  global-warming  re- 
search. (See  Table) 

The  president  is  hoping  these  largely  sym- 
bolic moves  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
curb  the  $104  billion  economic  mayhem  in 
the  bill  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate. 
While  that  is  the  worst-case  estimate  of  the 
real  cost  of  this  bill  by  the  Business  Round- 
table,  it  is  not  far  from  a  likely  official  esti- 
mate about  to  come  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  which  reportedly  has  al- 


ready put  a  $62  billion  price  tag  on  just  one 
section  of  the  bill,  "air  toxics." 

The  reason  for  this  massive  cost  are  the 
Senate  provisions  requiring  a  residual  risk 
of  no  greater  than  1  in  a  million  that  even 
EPA  Eteputy  Administrator  William  Rosen- 
berg admitted  "would  force  us  to  shut  down 
most  major  steel  plants,  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes  Steel  plant  I  visited  the  other  day." 
No  wonder  a  dozen  or  so  leading  Democrats 
reportedly  prevailed  on  Senate  Energy 
Chairman  Bennett  Johnston.  Louisiana 
Democrat,  to  rewrite  Mr.  Baucus'  lunatic 
bill. 

Yet  Mr.  Bush  has  only  his  own  "greenie  ' 
cohorts  to  blame.  For  example,  in  the  Bush 
environment  budget  is  the  statement  that 
raising  the  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
(CAFE)  standard  for  autos  "will  have  the 
added  benefit  of  reducing  COj  emissions." 
this  ratifies  global  warming  as  policy,  and 
makes  it  tougher  to  get  out  of  the  Senate 
bill  a  mindless  provision  that  forces  CAFE 
up  to  40  miles  per  gallon— at  a  cost  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

This  is  why  putting  EPA  Administrator 
William  Reilly  into  the  Cabinet  may  be  the 
only  way  to  make  him  politically  accounta- 
ble. In  Cabinet  meetings,  Mr.  Reilly  might 
just  have  to  explain  to  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan  why  the 
Senate  proposes  to  spend  $50  billion  to  $100 
billion  a  year  to  deal  with  a  total  cancer  risk 
of  less  than  3.000  (realistically,  less  than 
30).  when  Mr.  Sullivan's  entire  cancer  re- 
search budget  is  $2  billion. 

This  is  expecially  striking  when  cigarette 
smoking  now  kills  over  500,000  people  a 
year,  at  least  100  times  as  many  Americans 
as  all  clean-air  risks  put  together.  (That's 
why  the  1977  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  nuclear 
medicine  Rosalyn  Yalow  told  us  "we  should 
rename  the  EPA  the  Tobacco  Protection 
Agency!") 

Mr.  Reilly  also  might  explain  to  Com- 
merce Secretary  Robert  Mosbacher  why  he 
now  is  risking  "green  gridlock"  by  proposing 
to  sign  international  protocols  on  volatile 
organic  compounds  (VOCs),  after  signing 
them  on  chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs)  and 
methyl  chloroform  (MC). 

The  U.S.  paint  smd  varnish  industry  for 
example,  having  first  been  forced  by  EPA  to 
use  CPCs  and  MC  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
VOC-producing  solvents,  were  then  forced 
by  the  international  ban  to  use  them  again, 
only  to  have  Mr.  Reilly  cut  off  that  avenue 
of  escape. 

He  should  be  compelled  to  explain  to  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter  why  he 
just  banned  an  entire  class  of  fungicides 
(EDBCs)  whose  total  realistic  cancer  risk  to 
the  entire  U.S.  population  is  fewer  than  five 
per  year,  and  which  are  now  used  to  save 
the  population  from  far  more  toxic  natural 
fungi. 

He  could  explain  why  it  makes  any  sense 
to  subsidize  higher-cost,  lower-output  "or- 
ganic" agriculture  to  raise  products  whose 
actual  consumer'  toxic  risk  could  be  higher, 
when  the  FDA  says  pesticides  do  not  pose 
any  significant  consumer  health  risk. 

He  might  also  tell  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  Richard  Darman  why 
he  decided  to  impose  mandatory  recycling 
on  all  municipalities  without  any  reference 
to  its  impact  on  the  nation's  commodity 
scrap  markets,  or  any  evaluation  of  costs 
and  benefits. 

He  could  tell  the  whole  Cabinet  whether 
he  proposes  to  go  on  spending  $1  billion  in 
global-warming  research  mainly  with  the 
believers,  or  allot  an  equal  axnount  to  the 
growing  army  of  skeptics  and  other  who 
think  the  problem  is  vastly  overstated. 


Most  of  all  he  should  be  forced  to  explain 
why  his  department  has  such  a  huge  vested 
interest  in  the  rash  pursuit  of  zero-risk  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  now  threatens  both  our 
economy  and  freedom. 

If  putting  Mr.  Reilly  In  the  Cabinet  would 
force  him  to  confront  such  issues,  it  might 
l)€  a  good  move,  but  it's  a  very  small  finger 
in  the  great  green  hole  George  Bush  has 
opened  in  our  economic  dike  which  is  now 
leaking  so  badly  on  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street. 

THE  BUSH  ENVIRONMENT  BUDGH  PROPOSAL,  FISCAL  1991 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  my 
distinguished  colleague  is  on  the  floor. 
It  is  obvious  that  his  chest  is  bursting 
and  rather  than  have  him  sit  there 
and  have  any  more  pride  than  certain- 
ly he  and  his  friends  in  California  de- 
serve from  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  San  Francisco  49'ers,  I  will 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  will  continue  this 
debate  in  a  few  moments. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 


A  TEAM  FOR  THE  AGES 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  dear  friend  from  Idaho  for  his  gra- 
ciousness  in  yielding  the  floor.  He  is 
accurate  in  his  perception.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, a  little  swollen  with  pride  because 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  I  rise 
to  honor  and  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  honoring  the  San 
Francisco  49'ers.  the  Super  Bowl 
XXIV  champions.  On  January  28, 
1990,  the  49'ers  defeated  the  Denver 
Broncos  55  to  10.  to  claim  not  only  a 
record-tying  fourth  Vince  Lombard! 
Trophy,  but  also  a  place  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  teams  in  profes- 
sional sports. 

The  NFL  playoffs  have  always  given 
the  league's  best  the  opportunity  to 
set  new  standards  of  excellence.  The 
49'ers  may  have  raised  this  standard 
to  an  insurmountable  level.  If  the 
word  "dominance"  can  be  defined  in 
film,  one  need  only  play  back  the 
49'ers  road  through  the  playoffs. 
During  the  past  three  games  we  have 
witnessed  a  49er  defense  that  allowed 
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its  opponents  only  26  points,  while  the 
49er  offense  scored  an  incredible  126 
points.  The  49'ers  set  a  Super  Bowl 
record  of  55  points,  and  their  45-point 
margin  of  victory  was  also  a  new 
Super  Bowl  record. 

Leading  this  49er  charge  to  glory 
was  quarterback  Joe  Montana,  the 
most  valuable  player  of  Super  Bowl 
XXrV,  and  the  game's  first  three-time 
Super  Bowl  MVP.  Two  years  ago,  after 
suffering  what  was  deemed  to  be  virtu- 
ally a  certain  career  ending  back 
injury,  Joe  Montana  not  only  recov- 
ered and  came  back,  but  in  what  was 
supposedly  the  twilight  of  his  career, 
he  defied  such  expectations  this  year 
by  becoming  the  highest  rated  quar- 
terback in  NFL  history. 

The  Super  Bowl  was  the  brightest 
example  of  Montana's  stellar  season. 
The  49'ers  golden-armed  quarterback 
threw  a  Super  Bowl  Record  five  touch- 
down passes,  three  to  last  year's  Super 
Bowl  most  valuable  player,  wide  re- 
ceiver Jerry  Rice,  another  Super  Bowl 
first. 

And  by  the  way,  I  will  honor  the  re- 
quest of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi by  pointing  out  that  Jerry 
Rice  is  from  Mississippi.  We  are  proud 
that  he  has  chosen  to  play  for  San 
FYancisco. 

Montana  also  completed  13  consecu- 
tive passes  and,  after  four  Super 
Bowls,  he  has  yet  to  throw  an  inter- 
ception. If  football  has  a  man  equiva- 
lent to  baseball's  Mr.  October,  his 
name  is  Joe  Montana,  the  January 
man. 

Tribute  must  also  be  given  to  San 
Francisco  head  Coach  George  Seifert. 
In  his  rookie  year  as  the  49'ers  field 
general,  Seifert  faced  the  dual  pres- 
sure of  leading  his  team  to  repeat  as 
champions  and  filling  the  shoes  of  leg- 
endary coach  Bill  Walsh,  the  principal 
architect  of  this  football  dynasty.  Not 
only  did  Seifert  succeed,  but  he  has 
led  the  team  to  an  even  higher  stand- 
ard of  excellence. 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  the  back- 
to-back  Super  Bowl  champion,  San 
Francisco  49'ers.  With  four  Super 
Bowl  rings,  they  are  more  than  just 
the  team  of  the  eighties.  I  submit, 
with  I  think  pardonable  and  justifi- 
able pride,  that  they  are  a  team  for 
the  ages. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor  back  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Idaho  and  thank 
him  again  for  his  courtesy. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  continue  on  with  where  I  was  a  few 
moments  ago  and  to  address  title  II  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 


Works  clean  air  bill.  Perhaps  this  title 
best  exemplifies  my  concern  for  what 
this  bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  of  the  bill  I 
think  has  some  serious  problems.  I 
want  to  get  to  those  as  fast  as  I  can. 
But  according  to  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  EPA.  the  Senate  Mobile  Sources 
section  will  eventually  Impose  an 
added  cost  of  $11.4  billion  on  the 
Nation,  each  and  every  year.  The  ad- 
ministration's mobile  source  recom- 
mendation, on  the  other  hand,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  only  $1.7  billion.  Yet. 
Mr.  President,  nearly  all  the  health 
benefits  that  can  be  claimed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill  can 
be  claimed  by  the  President  for  his 
proposal  as  well. 

Even  more  ironically,  the  principal 
cause  of  pollution  in  my  home  State  of 
Idaho  are  unrelated  to  further  tailpipe 
controls.  The  added  cost  of  both  pro- 
posals, the  committee's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's, will  do  little  to  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  public  health  in  my  State 
and,  I  might  say.  in  many,  many  other 
States. 

Why,  then,  should  Idahoans  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  cars  so  as  to  solve  a 
problem  in  Baltimore  or  to  solve  a 
problem  in  Los  Angeles?  If  we  are 
going  to  impose  these  needless  costs 
on  them,  why  do  it  at  a  price  tag  of 
$11.4  billion  when  the  same  thing  can 
be  accomplished  by  $1.7  billion? 

I  do  not  deny  that  cleaner  air  saves 
lives,  reduces  hospital  cost,  increases 
worker  productivity,  and  yields  a 
number  of  other  economic  benefits, 
but  it  is  possible  to  claim  those  bene- 
fits at  a  lower  price  tag.  After  all, 
there  has  to  be  some  common  sense 
applied  to  this. 

I  made  the  comment  to  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  somewhat 
tongue-in-cheek,  but  partly  serious, 
that  if  the  20-year-old  automobiles 
pollute  20  times  more  than  the  new 
ones,  in  many  ways  it  would  be  cheap- 
er to  purchase  a  new  automobile  for 
everyone  in  America  who  has  a  20- 
year-old  car.  take  those  old  cars,  the 
old  ones  that  are  still  polluters,  crush 
them  up  and  send  them  back  to  be  re- 
cycled, and  give  them  a  new  car  and 
pass  no  bill.  We  would  clean  up  more 
air,  and  at  the  same  time,  let  the  econ- 
omy struggle  and  continue  to  go  for- 
ward. 

I  believe  there  is  a  serious  problem 
here  that  my  colleagues  often  do  not 
talk  about  on  the  Senate  floor.  If  this 
legislation  that  is  before  us  today  were 
to  pass  the  Senate  in  its  current  form 
and  the  people  in  the  country  would 
find  out  they  are  going  to  have  this 
enormous  cost  imposed  on  them  at  a 
time  when  they  are  struggling  to  com- 
pete with  the  Japanese  and  with  the 
Western  Europeans  and  with  other 
countries,  the  Koreans  and  other  of 
our  trading  partners,  if  they  were  to 
find  out  what  costs  would  be  imposed 
and   how  much  it  would  reduce  the 


profits  of  major  American  companies, 
and  profits  in  general,  for  that  matter, 
we  would  probably  find  the  stock 
market  would  start  selling  off  from 
the  psychological  fears  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people. 

People  will  stop  planned  expansion 
and  have  a  spinoff.  It  would  become  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  a  built-in  re- 
cession, guaranteed,  thanks  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  if  we 
impose  legislation  like  this. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  said,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  see  this  bill:  This 
bill  is  a  classic  example  of  bad  legisla- 
tion. The  old  saying  is  if  you  love  sau- 
sage and  you  love  law.  you  should 
never  watch  either  being  made.  If 
people  saw  what  is  in  this  bill  and 
knew  the  tremendous  burden  the  costs 
of  the  regulations  would  impose  on 
American  men  and  women,  they  would 
truly  believe  the  safest  time  of  their 
lives  is  when  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. That  is  the  only  time  when  we 
cannot  get  up  to  this  kind  of  mischief 
to  pass  this  kind  of  legislation. 

"That  is  not  to  say  any  of  us  here  in 
Congress  are  not  in  favor  of  cleaner 
air  or  as  clean  air  as  we  can  afford. 
But  it  is  simply  to  say  at  some  point  in 
time  when  we  talk  about  gold  plating 
air  pollution,  we  remove  common 
sense  from  the  equation.  This  kind  of 
extravagant  regulation  results  in  so 
little  benefit  at  so  great  a  cost.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  these  mobile 
source  emissions  will  continue  to  de- 
crease as  newer,  cleaner  vehicles  re- 
place the  older,  less  controlled  cars 
and  trucks. 

Less  than  35  percent  of  the  motor 
vehicles  on  the  road  today  were  built 
to  the  latest  standards  which  already 
control  tailpipe  emissions  up  to  96  per- 
cent. In  fact,  approximately  85  percent 
of  automobile  emissions  are  from  pre- 
1983  vehicles. 

As  is.  the  committee  bill  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  motor  vehicles 
and  the  consumers  who  buy  them.  Ve- 
hicle manufacturers  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  proposed  tailpipe  stand- 
ards of  the  committee  bill,  taken  to- 
gether with  carbon  dioxide  emission 
controls,  refueling  controls,  requiring 
light  trucks  and  vans  to  meet  passen- 
ger car  standards,  the  100,000-mile  ex- 
tended useful  life  definition,  more 
stringent  testing,  certification,  and 
recall  requirements,  would  have  the 
effect  of  eventually  eliminating  some 
vehicle  classifications  because  there  is 
no  known  technology  with  which  to 
meet  all  of  these  provisions. 

In  addition,  the  potential  cutbacks 
in  model  offerings  would  result  in  job 
losses.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that 
these  job  losses  would  impact  blue- 
collar  minorities  first.  In  a  letter  to 
members  of  the  Committee,  NAACP 


Executive   Director   Benjamin    Hooks 
said: 

We  understand  that  it  Ls  proposed  to 
adopt  mobile  emission  standards  that  are 
more  stringent  than  those  contained  in  the 
Administration's  clean  air  proposal.  The 
tough  clean-air  bills  that  are  before  the 
Congress  need  not  be  made  any  tougher 
•  •  V  The  NAACP  is  concerned  that  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  mobile  emission 
standards  would  have  serious  implication 
for  the  auto  industry,  auto  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. Customer  acceptance  and  satisfac- 
tion could  be  jeopardized  by  unreasonable 
standards  which,  in  turn,  could  have  a 
severe  impact  on  the  market  and  cause  job 
los.ses.  In  recent  years,  the  industry  has  lost 
thousands  of  jobs;  many  of  the.se  job  losses 
were  borne  by  minorities. 

And  since  more  stringent  require- 
ments could  also  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  fuel  economy  and  driveabi- 
lity  of  models  that  might  remain, 
automotive  fleet-dependent  industries 
would  suffer  as  well.  Outcomes,  such 
as  these  are  not  acceptable. 

POTENTIAL  COUKTERPRODUCTIVITY 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  mobile 
source  provisions  in  the  Committee 
bill  are  both  burdensome  and  unneces- 
sary. What  is  even  more  troubling  is 
that  several  of  the  bill's  measures  will 
actually  impede  local  efforts  to  attain 
the  ozone  and  CO2  standards  and 
worsen  air  quality. 

For  example,  among  the  bill's  re- 
quirements are  substantial  further  re- 
ductions in  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
NO,,  standards  for  vehicles  nation- 
wide, irrespective  of  unique  or  local- 
ized air  quality  problems.  It  is  now 
broadly  accepted  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  reducing  NO,  emissions  in 
some  settings  may  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  goal  of  reducing  ambi- 
ent ozone  levels. 

Specifically,  increased  regulation  of 
NO,  emissions  may  actually  increase 
ozone  concentrations  in  some  areas,  a 
phenomenon  scientists  call  the  "NO, 
inhibition  effect.  "  In  the  complex 
chemical  process  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ozone,  NO,  can  both  promote 
and  inhibit  ozone  formation,  depend- 
ing on  the  atmospheric  hydrocarbon 
to  NO,  ratio.  Based  on  research  con- 
ducted by  EPA  and  others  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  can  be  shown  that  more  strin- 
gent NO,  control  could  negate  the 
ozone  improvements  otherwise  result- 
ing from  HC  control  in  most  major 
U.S  cities. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
could  actually  erect  substantial  obsta- 
cles to  ozone  attainment  precisely  in 
those  few  remaining  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  significant  further 
measures  are  needed.  Speaking  of 
similar  NO,  standards  in  the  Clean  Air 
amendments  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee in  1987.  EPA  Administrator 
Thomas  expressed  "concern  [that] 
some  of  the  NO,  provisions  of  this  bill 
could  actually  exacerbate  the  ozone 
problem."  Since  only  a  few  counties  in 
the  Nation  (in  the  Los  Angeles  area) 


currently  do  not  attain  the  nitrogen 
dioxide.  NOj,  air  quality  standard, 
trading  further  NO,  reductions  for  in- 
creased ozone  levels  would  be  both 
wasteful  and  counterproductive. 

Likewise,  the  sharp  mobile  source 
emission  reductions  sought  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  may  well  take  us  backward 
rather  than  forward,  especially  in  the 
short  run.  It  stands  to  reason  that  im- 
practical new  controls  that  delay  or  in- 
terrupt the  availability  of  new  vehi- 
cles, or  impair  their  driveability  or 
fuel  economy,  will  lead  some  consum- 
ers to  defer  new  vehicle  purchases  and 
keep  their  existing  vehicles  longer.  If 
enough  potential  new  car  buyers 
follow  this  course,  the  result  will  be 
deteriorating  air  quality  because  older 
vehicles  are  less  well  controlled  than 
the  new  ones  that  otherwise  would 
have  replaced  them. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  it  might 
make  more  sense  to  appropriate  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  buy  up  some  of 
the  old  cars,  and  we  might  end  up  get- 
ting more  improvement  in  air  quality 
for  less  money  and  provide  a  better  op- 
portunity for  more  people  to  continue 
working  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  American  dream. 

This  prospect  is  more  than  just  the- 
oretical. A  Brookings  Institution  study 
of  the  last  round  of  vehicle  emission 
standards  has  confirmed  that  "even  a 
small  change  in  the  scraping  rate  [i.e., 
vehicle  turnover]  can  exert  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  short-run  emissions  out- 
comes," so  that  "any  regulation  that 
results  in  higher  new  car  prices  will 
raise  aggregate  emissions." 

In  fact,  the  Brookings  study  conclud- 
ed that  costly  new  car  hydrocarbon 
controls  may  lead  to  increased  emis- 
sions for  as  long  as  5  years  after  the 
standards  take  effect.  Thus  the  bill's 
mobile  source  provisions  may  actually 
make  attainment  more  difficult  in  the 
near-term— think  of  that;  it  may  make 
it  more  difficult  in  the  near-term,  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
noble  cause  of  which  is  to  have  cleaner 
air  for  Americans,  because  it  will  slow 
down  the  turnover  rate  of  the  current 
fleet  ant*  ignore  the  modem  technolo- 
gy that  is  taking  place  in  the  new 
fleet— the  simplicity,  the  better  design, 
and  so  forth,  that  is  taking  place  in 
our  new  modem  automobiles  which 
have  cleaner  emissions  than  the  older 
cars  that  they  replace. 

And  this,  during  the  period  when  a 
substantial  number  of  areas  now  only 
marginally  "nonattainment"  would 
otherwise  be  coming  into  attaiiunent 
solely  because  fleet  turnover  would 
ensure  a  broader  penetration  of  the 
state-of-the-art  controls  already  re- 
quired under  the  act. 

The  Brookings  analysis  also  con- 
cludes that  even  over  the  longer  nm, 
"it  is  obvious  that  costs  must  greatly 
exceed  benefits  since  the  incremental 
costs  of  [vehicle  emissions]  control 
rise  rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  current 


standards."  One  important  reason  for 
this  is  that  "the  relationships  between 
[motor  vehicle]  emissions  and  air  qual- 
ity measures  is  tenuous  at  best."  As 
the  Brookings  study  observed: 

Surprisingly  and  even  shockingly.  Con- 
gress has  legislated  emissions  controls  on 
mobile.  Industrial,  and  utility  sources  with- 
out insisting  upon  careful  measurement  of 
the  effects  of  these  programs.  Expenditures 
on  air  pollution  controls  have  exceeded  $20 
[now  $31]  billion  a  year  In  recent  years,  but 
there  appears  to  \>e  little  interest  in  spend- 
ing even  as  much  a£  1  percent  of  that 
amount  to  measure  the  effect  of  these  ex- 
penditures upon  air  quality. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Finally,  it  is  unlikely  that  even  the  full 
implementation  of  the  monitoring  network 
planned  by  the  EPA  will  be  sufficient  to 
capture  the  effects  of  mobile-source  con- 
trols across  the  many  air  sheds  with  air  pol- 
lution problems.  Congress  must  show  some 
interest  in  gauging  the  effects  of  automobile 
emissions  controls  before  the  EPA  wiU  de- 
velop a  monitoring  system  and  an  analytical 
framework  that  is  capable  of  measuring  the 
impact  of  exhaust  controls  upon  local  air 
quality. 

The  Brookings  study  estimates  that 
"the  annual  costs  of  the  current  auto- 
mobile emissions  program  are  certain- 
ly greater  than  $10  billion  a  year." 
Given  the  ineffective  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, counterproductive  character  of 
tighter  controls  and  what  Brookings 
calls  the  "rapidly"  rising  marginal 
costs  of  obtaining  Incremental  emis- 
sion reductions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mobile  source  controls  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  are  seriously  flawed,  and  could 
actually  take  us  backward  in  our  at- 
tempts to  clean  up  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  obvious  to 
this  Senator  that  the  bill  needs  a  great 
deal  of  work.  It  is  very  obvious  to  this 
Senator  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take for  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  as 
it  stands  by  February  10,  as  our  friend 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Mon- 
tana is  suggesting.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  that  we  should  push 
forward  with  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  let  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  dissect  this  mon- 
strosity and  recognize  that  this  bill  is  a 
bill  that  would  be  destined  to  put  this 
country  in  a  tallspln,  to  make  us  less 
competitive,  costs  thousands  of  jobs, 
and  possibly  do  little  to  clean  up  the 
environment. 

Oh,  we  might  have  an  enormous 
clean  air  program,  but  no  one  may 
have  a  job,  and  in  some  areas.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  just  because  of  the  natu- 
ral meteorological  situation,  you  will 
not  have  any  cleaner  air  anyway, 
whether  you  pass  this  bill  or  you  do 
not,  because  there  are  other  factors 
that  enter  Into  it. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE  STANDARD 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of 
the  Committee  bill,  the  carbon  dioxide 
tailpipe  standard.  Is  a  clear  abuse  of 
the  Federal  Motor  Vehicles  Emissions 
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standards  Program,  and  an  unprece- 
dented and  not-too-covert  attempt  to 
usurp  an  issue  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  not  an  air  pollut- 
ant—it possesses  no  physical,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  or  radioactive  property 
that  presents,  in  and  of  itself,  a  threat 
to  public  health  or  welfare.  To  regu- 
late such  a  substance  through  an  emis- 
sion standard  under  title  II  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
clear  and  express  purpose  of  the  Act, 
"to  prevent  and  control  air  pollution." 

The  proponents  of  the  committee's 
CO  2  standard  may  argue  that  CO  2  is 
an  air  pollutant  because  it  acts  in  the 
stratosphere  as  a  "greenhouse  gas.  ' 
Such  an  argument  is  transparent, 
however.  First,  to  make  it.  one  must 
begin  by  assuming  some  connection 
between  manmade  sources  of  green- 
house gas  and  global  mean  tempera- 
ture increases,  and  that  such  hypo- 
thetical increases  are  of  a  degree  that 
can  adversely  affect  public  health  and 
welfare.  But  then,  even  making  such 
assumptions,  the  committee  bill  ad- 
dresses such  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  worldwide  CO  2  emitted— U.S.  ve- 
hicle emissions— that  it  is  very  unlike- 
ly the  standard  would  have  any  meas- 
urable effect  on  global  temperatures. 

The  only  functional  purpose  of  the 
committee's  CO  2  standard  is  to  make 
mute  all  laws  and  regulations  dealing 
with  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
[CAFE].  CO  2  is  the  natural  product  of 
combustion.  The  only  way  to  generate 
less  of  it  per-mile-traveled  is  to  in- 
crease fuel  economy.  To  meet  the  com- 
mittee bill's  CO  2  standard,  in  fact. 
cars  will  eventually  have  to  attain  a 
40-mile-per-gallon  fuel  economy.  Con- 
sequently, the  CAFE  standard  be- 
comes mute— a  "deadwood"  artifact  of 
law  with  no  consequence.  The  commit- 
tee provision  would  have  the  effect  of 
completely  supplanting  the  current 
CAFE  standard. 

So  I  think  what  you  can  be  looking 
forward  to  if  this  bill  passes  is  to  have 
small,  as  Senator  Moynihan  calls 
them,  disposable  automobiles  that  are 
very  light,  no  air  conditioners,  no 
frills,  nothing  that  would  hang  onto 
the  car  that  might  cause  it  to  use  any 
extra  fuel  but  be  very,  very  light- 
weight. In  the  name  of  cleaning  air  to 
breathe,  you  will  have  a  much  higher 
chance  of  crossing  the  River  Jordan 
early  because  you  will  be  killed  in  an 
auto  accident  driving  an  automobile 
that  would  not  give  you  the  protection 
that  maybe  a  slightly  heavier  lutomo- 
bile  would  in  the  case  of  an  accident. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the 
degree  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  force  the  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  to  attain  greater  fuel 
efficiency  is  much  more  than  merely 
an  environmental  question.  It  involves 
matters  of  engineering  design,  safety. 
national  energy  policy,  international 
competitiveness,  and  trade.  The  Com- 


merce Committee  of  the  Senate  is  far 
better  equipped  to  address  these  con- 
cerns than  is  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  is  ap- 
propriately given  jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islation amending  the  CAFE.  The  CO  2 
standard  in  the  committee  bill  is  an  in- 
appropriate usurpation  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter. 

Ironically,  as  a  matter  of  environ- 
mental policy,  the  committee  bill's 
CO  2  standard  is  clearly  detrimental  to 
clean  air  goals.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  auto  manufacturers,  the  fuel 
economy  required  by  the  standard 
would  necessarily  require  them  to 
scale  down  the  size  of  their  vehicle 
lines.  With  certain  larger  vehicle  class- 
es no  longer  available,  but  with  public 
demand  for  such  vehicles  still  high, 
there  would  be  a  significant  incentive 
to  keep  the  older,  larger,  and  more 
polluting  vehicles  on  the  road  longer. 
As  the  Brookings  Institution  study  I 
mentioned  earlier  pointed  out.  this  de- 
cline in  the  scrapping  rate  for  older  ve- 
hicles would  perpetuate  many  air  qual- 
ity problems. 

An  additional  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  tailpipe  standards.  The 
first  phase  of  the  standards  would  go 
into  effect  in  model  year  1993.  which 
would  not  allow  sufficient  time  to 
meet  the  necessary  design  standards, 
but  Congress  does  not  worry  about 
that.  We  will  just  pass  the  law  and  if 
they  cannot  do  it,  I  guess  we  will  just 
not  worry  about  it;  let  somebody  else 
worry  about  it. 

The  standards  proposed  for  the  year 
2003  have  no  basis  in  technical  feasi- 
bility and  are  derived  by  merely  calcu- 
lating a  doubling  of  the  stringency  of 
the  proposed  1993  California  stand- 
ards. They  simply  took  the  California 
standards,  doubled  them,  and  then  ar- 
bitrarily wrote  it  into  the  law  and  we 
are  going  to  pass  it  here  in  the  name 
of  clean  air  whether  they  can  meet 
the  standard  or  not. 

I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  This  better 
be  taken  out  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President, 
before  it  is  passed.  I  would  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  hope  there  will 
be  a  leadership  substitute  offered.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  bipartisan  substitute 
that  will  be  offered  so  that  we  can 
have  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
and  not  this  extreme  draconian  bill 
that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
phase-in  of  the  proposed  standards, 
yet  phase-ins  are  widely  recognized  as 
a  meaningful  cost-effective  way  to  in- 
trodu''?  new  technology  into  a  manu- 
facturer's varied  product  line.  They 
allow  for  proper  planning  and  give 
manufacturers  in-use  experience  on 
several  models  which  they  can  then 
apply  to  all  models  in  subsequent 
model  years. 

No  provision  is  made  for  separate 
certification  and  in-use  standards. 
Emission  reductions  achieved  in  certi- 


fication may  not  realistically  be  met 
in-use  because  of  factors,  many  of 
which  are  beyond  the  manufacturer's 
control,  such  as  improper  mainte- 
nance, poor  fuel  quality,  and  improper 
vehicle  use. 

The  bill  requires  smaller  light-duty 
trucks  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
cars,  ignoring  the  important  function- 
al differences  in  cars  and  trucks. 

The  standards  proposed  for  larger 
light  trucks,  together  with  the  current 
Federal  useful  life  requirement  of 
120,000  miles,  actually  makes  those 
standards  more  stringent  than  those 
in  California. 

PROHIBITING  EMISSIONS  AVERAGING 

Requiring  each  and  every  vehicle  or 
engine  sold  to  meet  each  emission 
standard  is  unreasonable,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  normal  production  and  testing 
variability  which  cannot  be  eliminat- 
ed. Taken  literally,  it  would  appear  to 
require  testing  of  every  vehicle  pro- 
duced, which  would  be  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming.  The  pro- 
hibition is  also  unnecessary,  since  indi- 
vidual vehicle  emission  levels  are  in- 
consequential when  compared  to  the 
impact  of  fleet  emissions  on  air  qual- 
ity. No  significant  air  quality  benefit 
would  result  from  adoption  of  such  a 
prohibition. 

Lighter  trucks  together  with  current 
Federal  useful  life  requirements  of 
120,000  miles  actually  make  those 
standards  more  stringent  than  those 
in  California. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks about  these  stage  II  feelers  that 
are  like  an  accordion  that  you  have  to 
put  on  a  gas  pump.  The  controls  on 
the  vehicles  to  capture  emissions 
during  refueling  could  increase  vehicle 
safety  risks,  even  though  it  is  duplica- 
tive of  stage  II,  and  they  think  they 
will  have  these  on  cars  prior  to  the 
time  that  all  the  stage  II  fuel  nozzles 
would  be  required,  so  you  get  to  pay 
twice.  You  pay  more  money  for  the 
equipment  to  pump  the  fuel  into  your 
car;  you  pay  more  money  for  the  auto- 
mobile that  you  buy  because  it  has  an 
on-board  fuel  canister  to  catch  the 
vapors. 

But  now  get  this: 

These  controls  on  vehicles  to  cap- 
ture emissions  during  refueling— on- 
board systems— could  increase  vehicle 
safety  risks,  as  has  been  noted  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA],  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSB] 
and  other  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  concerned  with  vehicle 
saf  eti . 

If  there  is  any  good  to  having  the 
EPA  Administrator  be  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer, I  might  say  there  might  be  one 
valuable  lesson  that  can  be  learned. 
When  EPA  and  the  Congress  start 
passing  legislation  that  impacts  safety 


of  travel,  maybe  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  speak  up  at  the 
Cabinet  table  and  say,  'What  in  the 
world  are  you  folks  up  to  over  there?" 
Maybe  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  speak  up  and 
say.  "You  are  imposing  hundreds  of 
billions  of  regulatory  costs  on  the 
American  people.  You  want  to  spend 
that  on  preventing  cancer,  but  we  only 
have  a  $2  billion  budget  to  do  cancer 
research  in  my  Department.  What  is 
going  on  here?  What  is  happening? 
How  did  this  get  out  of  hand?" 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  touch 
on  very  briefly  is  the  Senate  bill's  re- 
quirement for  onboard  diagnostic  sys- 
tems. Such  systems  would  monitor 
emissions  control  equipment  and  may 
one  day  eliminate  the  need  for  more 
costly  and  less  efficient  State  emis- 
sions inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams and  recall  programs.  However, 
the  provision  in  the  bill  too  finely 
specifies  the  content  and  operation  of 
the  system.  This  may  lead  to  many 
false  failure  indications  causing  con- 
sumer inconvenience  in  taking  vehicles 
in  for  unnecessary  repairs,  and  eroding 
confidence  in  the  system,  thus  defeat- 
ing its  purpose. 

nSETUL  LIFE  DEFINITION  FOR  CARS 

The  proposed  doubling  of  today's  5- 
year/50.000-mile  useful  life  nearly 
doubles  the  stringency  of  the  emission 
standards.  In  order  to  be  certain  of 
compliance  with  the  emission  stand- 
ards at  100,000  miles,  a  manufacturer 
would  have  to  certify  at  significantly 
lower  levels  of  emission  to  take  into 
account  normal  deterioration  of  emis- 
sion control  equipment  and  production 
variability.  Taken  in  combination  with 
the  other  standards  in  the  bill,  this 
provision  could  be  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  comply  with. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  TESTING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

Vehicles  coming  off  the  assembly 
line  are  randomly  tested  by  EPA  in  a 
process  called  Selective  Enforcement 
Audit  [SEIA].  This  audit  is  to  assure 
that  the  vehicles  meet  the  standards. 
The  committee  bill  requires  a  90-per- 
cent pass  rate  in  SEA.  This  provision, 
too,  fails  to  take  account  of  production 
variables  that  cannot  be  eliminated. 
This  provision  effectively  tightens 
standards  in  the  bill  another  30  per- 
cent more. 

USE  OF  STATE  INSPECTION  INFORMATION 

Because  of  differences  in  testing 
equipment,  procedures,  and  conditions 
in  the  various  States'  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs,  the  data  col- 
lected in  some  of  these  programs  does 
not  necessarily  correlate  with  the 
elaborate  Federal  test  procedure  used 
to  certify  vehicles.  Use  of  this  inappro- 
priate data  would  only  compound  the 
many  uncertainties  that  exist  in  EPA's 
current  in-use  data  collection. 

Allowing  such  State  inspection  and 
maintenance  program  data  to  trigger 
recall  testing  that  would  be  paid  for  by 


manufacturers,  as  the  bill  would  do, 
would  effectively  punish  manufactur- 
ers for  weaknesses  in  State  programs 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

FUELS  PROVISIONS 
FUEL  VOLATILITY 

The  committee  bill  amends  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  require  that  the  Reid 
vapor  pressure  [RVP]  of  gasoline  sold 
during  the  high  ozone  season— May  16 
to  September  15— not  exceed  9.0 
pounds  per  square  inch  [psi]  in  class  C 
areas— which  are  located  along  the 
west  coast  and  in  New  England.  This 
would  effectively  require  RVP  limits 
of  7.5  to  8.0  psi  in  ASTM  class  A  and  B 
areas,  respectively.  Gasoline  with  such 
a  low  RVP  has  not  been  sold  in  some 
class  A  and  B  areas  in  the  past  20 
years. 

So  you  have  another  problem  being 
imposed  on  the  transportation  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  free 
lunch.  Mr.  President.  Somebody  will 
have  to  pay  for  this.  There  is  no  free 
lunch,  but  this  bill  will  be  very,  very 
costly  to  the  American  people. 

Reid  vapor  pressure  is  a  measure- 
ment of  how  volatile— or  how  "evapo- 
rative"—a  fuel  is  at  sea  level  at  100  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  It  markf  one  point 
on  what  is  known  as  a  fue'i's  ""distilla- 
tion curve.  "  Gasoline  must  be  refined 
so  that  the  fuel  performs  properly  at 
different  points  along  the  distillation 
curve.  In  order  to  easily  start  an 
engine  in  cold  temperatures,  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  fuel  should  evapo- 
rate between  temperatures  of  122  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  158  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  effect  of  lowering 
RVP  is  to  raise  the  distillation  curve 
so  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  fuel 
evaporates  within  that  temperature 
range. 

Certain  class  A  and  B  areas  of  the 
Northwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions already  experience  very  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  May  16  to  September 
15  time  period.  EPA  currently  regu- 
lates fuels  sold  during  that  time  period 
to  achieve  RVP's  between  9.5  and  10.5 
psi.  Even  at  those  levels,  cold  weather 
episodes  have  produced  startup  prob- 
lems for  certain  vehicles.  It  is  very 
likely  that  a  lowering  of  RVP  below 
9.0  psi  for  such  areas  would  create  sig- 
nificant and  widespread  cold  weather 
startup  difficulties. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
actual  RVP  of  fuel  is  always  lower 
than  the  level  at  which  EPA  regulates 
it.  This  is  because  of  EPA's  "no  toler- 
ance" enforcement  guidelines.  Since 
gasoline  RVP  testing  has  a  confidence 
level  of  95  percent,  and  since  EPA 
allows  no  tolerance  above  the  estab- 
lished standard,  refiners  must  produce 
fuel  with  volatility  lower  than  EPA's 
standards  to  protect  against  test  inac- 
curacies. 

Ironically,  the  very  areas  where 
problematic  RVP  reductions  might 
occur  are  located  in  States  already  in 
compliance  with  ozone  standards.  Con- 


sequently, the  RVP  reduction  would 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  attainment 
of  ambient  air  quality  standards  in 
those  States. 

This  decreased  responsiveness  of  the 
fuel  stream  with  no  accompanying  air 
quality  improvement  would  be  costly 
as  well.  Decreasing  RVP  increases  gas- 
oline production  costs  since  refiners 
must  back  out  lower  cost  components. 
It  also  requires  refiners  to  operate  re- 
formers at  higher  severity  rates  to 
compensate  for  octane  loss.  When  re- 
formers are  run  at  high  rates,  volume 
is  lost.  The  net  result  is  a  significant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  the 
customer.  In  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  RVP  reductions  are  unneed- 
ed  and  possibly  pose  startup  problems, 
it  does  not  make  sense  for  Congress  to 
require  consumers  to  pay  more  for  a 
less  desirable  product. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  I  were  out 
there  in  the  field  working  at  a  service 
station  trying  to  help  people  get  their 
automobiles  started,  and  they  called 
up,  and  said,  "What  is  wrong  with  my 
car?  You  just  tuned  it  up,"  I  would 
say,  "Call  your  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor that  passed  and  imposed  the  re- 
quirement to  sell  this  fuel  that  won't 
start  your  car.  "  Or,  I'd  blame  it  on 
some  EPA  regulation  that  happened 
to  fit  the  standards  of  some  of  the 
dreamers  along  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac where  they  know  what  is  best  for 
us,  where  they  have  no  faith  in  free 
markets.  They  cannot  see  that  in  East- 
em  Europe  people  are  clamoring  to 
get  what  we  have  here.  They  want  a 
market  economy  that  allows  free 
people  working  through  free  institu- 
tions to  voluntarily  allocate  their 
scarce  resources,  goods,  and  services. 
They  are  clamoring  for  that,  yet  we 
are  trying  to  impose  a  command-and- 
control  economy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  I  have  several 
colleagues  on  the  floor  who  wish  to 
seek  time.  I  have  not  quite  completed 
my  dissatisfaction  with  title  II  of  the 
bill,  but  I  will  just  say  that  there  are 
so  many  other  things  I  want  to  men- 
tion. 

Senator  Grassley  came  to  me  at 
lunch  today  and  pointed  out  that 
many  of  his  constituents  in  Iowa  have 
engines  on  their  farms  that  use  leaded 
fuels,  such  as  combine  engines,  tractor 
engines,  stationary  engines,  com  feed 
mixers,  and  feed  mills. 

LEAD  PHASEDOWN 

The  bill  makes  effective  January  1, 
1991.  a  complete  elimination  of  lead  in 
gasoline  for  highway  use.  This  provi- 
sion is  unnecessary  for  health  pur- 
poses, and  costly  to  farmers  and  other 
owners  of  off-highway  and  antique  ve- 
hicles that  still  require  leaded  fuel. 

Today,  leaded  gasoline  contains  no 
more  than  one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  lead 
per  gallon.  That,  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinuing turnover  of  unleaded  vehicles 
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in  the  national  fleet,  has  resulted  in 
attainment  of  ambient  lead  standards 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  few  re- 
maining lead  concerns  are  site  specific 
and  do  not  require  a  Federal  response 
that  is  nationwide  in  scope. 

The  bill  also  places  a  prohibition  on 
the  continued  manufacture  of  motor 
vehicles  requiring  leaded  fuels.  This 
provision  alone  will  ensure  that  the 
marketplace  eventually  phases  out 
leaded  fuel  itself.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  are  a  handful  of  indi- 
viduals who,  usually  because  of  de- 
pressed economic  conditior^s,  continue 
to  depend  on  leaded  fuel  vehicles. 
Many  of  these  individuals  live  in  rural 
areas  where  their  demand  for  leaded 
gas.  coupled  with  that  of  farmers,  is 
sufficient  to  make  refining,  transport- 
ing and  marketing  of  leaded  gas  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

In  April  1987,  the  EPA  and  USDA 
reported  results  of  a  joint  study  to  de- 
ter line  the  need  for  lead  in  gasoline- 
powered  machinery.  The  study  con- 
cluded: All  engines  performed  satisfac- 
torily on  low-lead  gasline. 

Most  engines  experience  excessive 
exhaust  valve-seat  wear  when  unlead- 
ed gasoline  was  used. 

Nonlead  additives  demonstrated 
varying  ability  to  reduce  valve-seat 
wear. 

It  is  estimated  approximately 
700,000  gasoline  powered  tractors  na- 
tionwide are  vulnerable  to  excessive 
valve-seat  recession  if  operated  on  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

All  combine  engines  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience excessive  valve-seat  recession 
if  they  have  cast  iron  valve  seats  and 
are  operated  in  medium  or  heavy-duty 
applications,  using  unleaded  gasoline. 

It  appears  a  large  number  of  farm 
trucks  could  be  vulnerable  to  excessive 
valve  seat  recession  if  operated  on  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

So  I  am  just  saying,  Mr.  President, 
as  I  said  the  other  day,  I  believe  that 
we  as  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  try  to  do  things  that  will 
expand  the  happiness  of  our  people- 
not  harass  them,  not  put  them  out  of 
work,  not  for  some  cause  that  may  or 
may  not  be  scientifically  prudent. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  we  do 
things  to  interfere  with  leaded  fuel 
most  old  engines  which  need  leaded 
fuel  will  start  having  exhaust  fuel-seat 
wear.  They  will  wear  out  when  they 
use  unleaded  gasoline.  They  will  have 
all  kinds  of  problems.  It  is  a  cost  that 
is  being  imposed  on  people  with  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  anyone  is  suf- 
fering from  a  lead  problem  associated 
with  the  use  of  leaded  gasoline  in 
some  farm  and  rural  areas  on  small 
engines,  on  tractors  and  on  stationary 
engines  that  run  certain  equipment. 

While  the  committee  bill  does  not 
expressly  ban  unleaded  fuel  for  use  in 
farm  equipment,  many  refineries  have 
already  left  the  leaded  fuel  market, 
and  the  committee  bill's  ban  on  high- 


way use  of  leaded  gas  will  likely  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  refineries.  Without 
leaded  gas  suppliers,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  acceptable  additives,  farm 
equipment  losses  could  be  significant. 

FUEL  QUALITY 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  to  promulgate  regulations 
establishing  specifications  for  fuel 
quality.  This,  in  essence,  would  give 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to 
mandate  specific  fuel  formulations. 
Because  each  refinery  configuration  is 
different,  a  mandate  such  as  this  could 
require  significant  refinery  modifica- 
tion or  possibly  force  some  refineries 
to  close. 

The  Administrator  should  be  given 
only  the  authority  to  set  performance 
standards  which  can  be  satisfied  by 
any  fuel  achieving  comparable  emis- 
sions reductions.  The  Administrator 
must  also  compare  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  the  performance  standards 
program  to  that  of  other  ozone  reduc- 
tion strategies  before  promulgating 
regulations.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
projected  air-quality  benefit  justifies 
the  cost  of  compliance  and  will  allow 
each  fuel  supplier  to  produce  fuel 
which  meets  these  standards  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner  possible. 

OXYGENATE  MANDATE 

The  committee  bill  currently  incor- 
porates a  provision  requiring  that 
fuels  with  at  least  a  3.1-percent 
oxygen  content  be  sold  in  all  areas 
classified  as  nonattainment  for  CO2 
from  October  1  to  March  31  each  year. 
In  the  absence  of  other  avenues 
through  which  to  encourage  domesti- 
cally produced  ethanol  to  enter  the 
fuel  stream,  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary. 

But  its  costs  is  significant,  and  its 
value  to  air  quality  limited.  Since  its 
effect  would  be  to  require  the  splash 
blending  of  ethanol,  and  because 
splash-blended  ethanol  is  currently 
given  a  60-cent-per-gallon  exemption 
from  fuel-use  taxes,  the  provision 
would  result  in  significant  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  highway  trust  fund,  the 
fund  out  of  which  we  pay  for  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  this  Na- 
tion's infrastructure. 

Furthermore,  the  value  of  splash- 
blended  ethanol  to  attaining  clean  air 
goals  is  limited,  especially  since  such 
fuels  must  necessarily  be  granted  a 
variance  allowing  them  to  meet  RVP 
standards  one  pound  higher  than 
other  fuels.  Many  of  the  areas  where 
splash-blended  ethanol  would  be  man- 
dated will  likely  reach  attainment 
merely  through  vehicle  fleet  turnover, 
thus  eliminating  the  value  of  the  etha- 
nol blend. 

A  much  better  method  of  utilizing 
ethanol  in  the  Nation's  fuel  supply  is 
in  the  production  of  Ethyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether  [ETBE].  ETBE  is  a  clean 
burning  ethanol-  and  isobutylene-de- 
rived  compound,  currently  unavailable 
since  it  cannot  compete  with  cheaper 


imported,  methanol-derived  MTBE 
and  splash  blends.  However,  should 
the  U.S.  Treasury  follow  through  with 
their  proposed  rule  to  extend  the 
"blenders  tax  credit"  to  ETBE,  the 
need  for  a  3.1 -percent  oxygenate  man- 
date would  be  greatly  lessened.  The 
committe  bill's  oxygenate  requirement 
could  then  be  lowered  to  2.7  percent  or 
some  other  level  that  assures  contin- 
ued clean  air  improvement  and  yet 
leaves  highway  funds  intact. 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
currently  charged  with  regulating  off- 
shore air  quality,  including  the  air 
quality  concerns  associated  with  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  production.  It  carries 
out  this  charge  through  the  offices  of 
the  Mineral  Management  Service 
[MMS]. 

The  MMS  is  charged  with  safety 
considerations  as  well  as  environmen- 
tal review,  which  is  an  important  dual- 
ity of  responsibility  on  offshore  drill- 
ing rigs.  Not  every  kind  of  control 
equipment  used  "onshore"  can  be 
safely  used  offshore.  Because  of  its  on- 
going offshore  inspections,  the  MMS 
maintains  a  regular  presence  that  is  of 
great  value  to  enforcing  and  monitor- 
ing compliance  with  offshore  air  emis- 
sion standards. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who 
have  criticized  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  not  having  done  an  ade- 
quate job.  The  logical  response  to  such 
an  accusation  would  be  to  redouble  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  Interior  does  a 
better  job.  Unfortunately,  the  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  take  the  logical 
course. 

Rather,  it  merely  places  the  regula- 
tion of  offshore  sources  in  the  hands 
of  the  EPA.  Forcing  EPA's  air  quality 
office  to  assume  authority  over  an 
area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
poses  some  awkward  problems,  not 
least  of  all  being  the  fact  that  States, 
who  implement  most  EPA  air  quality 
measures,  cannot  be  expected  to  regu- 
late sources  outside  their  own  board- 
ers. 

Offshore  air  emissions  should  be  reg 
ulated  by  the  agency  that  has  the  best 
authorities,  funding,  personnel  and  re- 
sources. Whether  that  agency  is  Inte- 
rior or  EPA  depends  on  where  the 
President  chooses  to  place  such  re- 
sources. Because  of  this  very  fact, 
questions  of  executive  reorganization 
have  traditionally  been  a  Presidential 
prerogative.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  committee  should  seek  to  usurp 
that  prerogative  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
on  this  bill  on  the  fuel  things.  But 
there  are  better  ways  to  do  things 
than  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill. 
ETBE  is  one  way  that  would  be  better. 

But  the  fact  is  that,  in  summary,  I 
guess  I  would  say,  this  bill  basically 
denies  the  logic  of  the  basic  funda- 
mental principles  of  using  sound  sci- 


ence, of  using  technology,  and  of  al- 
lowing people  to  work  freely  in  the 
marketplace  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  use  the  best  available  technology 
that  they  can  be  developed  at  a  time, 
to  have  the  best  and  simplest  design 
which  will  provide  for  the  cleanest 
emissions  and  for  the  best  long-term 
health  of  our  economy. 

This  legislation  will  throw  a  road- 
block in  the  crossroads  of  common 
serise.  It  will  intervene  in  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  through  advanced 
technologies,  through  simple  designs, 
through  improved  technologies, 
whether  it  is  car  design,  fuel  mixing, 
fuel  blending,  or  different  varieties  of 
alternate  fuels. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pro- 
posal that  the  President  has  sent  to 
us,  and  that  I  think  will  be  offered  in 
probably  a  modified  form  here  in  a 
few  days,  will  offer  Senators  a  chance, 
if  they  are  concerned  about  doing 
something  about  clean  air,  about 
doing  something  about  it  in  a  much 
more  sensible,  moderate  fashion,  and 
it  will  be  much  better  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  to  go  whole  hog  and 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water—pass this  very  draconian.  ex- 
pensive, excessively  regulating  bill  on 
the  American  people  to  achieve, 
though  noble  goals,  only  minimally 
cleaner  air  than  is  proposed  by  the  al- 
ternate bill  which  the  President  has 
offered,  or  a  bill  that  I  am  sure  sooner 
or  later  will  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain some  of  my  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  one  who  truly  hopes  we  can 
fashion  a  rational,  reasonable,  achiev- 
able piece  of  legislation  that  will  bring 
about  needed  improvements  in  the  air 
quality  of  our  country  and  of  our 
country's  cities,  yet,  also  balances  it 
with  a  very  important  need  to  main- 
tain a  competitive,  effective,  growing, 
dynamic  economy. 

Achieving  the  balance  between  those 
two  goals  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
task.  We  have  a  proposal  before  us  on 
the  Senate  floor,  S.  1630.  which  pro- 
poses one  way  of  doing  that.  The 
President  and  the  administration  have 
offered  another  proposal  which  shares 
some  of  the  goals  of  S.  1630,  yet  de- 
parts in  a  number  of  areas  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  the  same  ultimate  end. 

There  is  legislation  under  corisider- 
ation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  compro- 
mises that  have  been  discussed.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  discussions  with 
others  of  my  colleagues,  and  we  will  be 
debating  amendments  to  the  basic  leg- 
islation that  is  before  us.  My  primary 
concern  is  that,  while  we  want  to  make 
efforts  at  improving  the  existing  Clean 
Air    Act    and    bring    about     needed 


changes  designed  to  improve  Ameri- 
ca's air  quality  and  move  us  toward  a 
safer,  cleaner,  healthier  environment, 
that  we  not  do  so  in  a  way  which 
would  result  in  either  not  achieving 
that  goal  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  or  in 
doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  inflict 
severe  damage  on  our  economy. 

We  all  want  to  leave  future  genera- 
tions a  legacy  of  a  cleaner,  healthier 
American  environment.  Yet,  we  also 
want  to  leave  the  legacy  of  a  dynamic, 
expanding,  growing  economy,  one  that 
provides  opportunity  and  jobs  and  the 
kind  of  quality  of  life  that  many  of  us 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past  several  dec- 
ades in  this  country. 

Therefore,  finding  that  very  balance 
that  allows  us  to  achieve  both  of  those 
goals  is  one  of  the  most  daunting  and 
challenging  tasks  that  this  body  has 
faced  in  a  long,  long  time.  We  have 
struggled  mightily  over  the  past 
decade  to  work  on  proposed  changes  in 
the  clean  air  laws.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  8  years,  I  directly  served  on  a 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  these 
questions,  and  participated  in  many  of 
the  epic  struggles  which  took  place  on 
that  committee  to  attempt  to  achieve 
that  balance.  We  failed,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  to  enact  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  clearly  the  time  has 
arrived  whereby  we  will  move  forward 
and  enact  into  law  this  year,  1990, 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We 
can  argue  that  this  might  not  be  the 
time;  yet,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  after  a 
decade  of  discussion,  we  are  at  the 
point  where  the  President  strongly  en- 
dorses changes  in  the  clean  air  law, 
with  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  led 
by  the  majority  leader.  And  with,  I 
think,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives supporting  it,  we  are 
going  to  see  legislation  this  year.  The 
only  questions  are,  what  will  that  leg- 
islation contain,  and  what  impact  will 
it  have  on  our  national  economy  and 
the  local  economies  for  each  of  our 
States? 

I  begin  this  discussion  with  a  refer- 
ence back  to  a  time  period  of  severe 
economic  distress  for  the  area  that  I 
represent  in  my  State,  and  the  Mid- 
west in  general.  This  country,  in  1982. 
1983.  extending  into  1984,  experienced 
a  severe  economic  recession. 

As  someone  who  represented  over 
550.000  people  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  Indiana,  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  I  experienced  first-hand  the 
effects  of  that  recession.  It  did  not 
simply  involve  looking  at  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  at  lines  on  a  chart,  at 
numbers  on  a  page;  it  involved  looking 
into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  individuals 
who  are  and  were  deeply  effected  by 
that  recession;  of  being  laid  off  with- 
out a  prospect  of  a  new  job,  or  at  the 
prospect  of  a  job  at  far  lower  wages; 
families  sacrificing  and  scrimping  and 
trying  to  hold  the  line,  hold  their 
home,    maintain    some    semblance    of 


income,  as  the  depression  that  hit  our 
particular  area  deepened. 

Indiana  had  two  choices  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  One  was  to  fold  up  and 
say  that  is  it  for  the  industrial  Mid- 
west, that  is  it  for  major  manufactur- 
ing; the  other  was  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  am  proud  that  the 
people  I  represented  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  took  the  latter  course. 

We  have  made  what  some  would  call 
a  remarkable  recovery.  Our  economy 
has  been  booming.  We  have  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs, 
millions  across  the  country.  We  have 
restored  a  competitiveness  to  our  man- 
ufacturing sector  that  is  remarkable. 
We  are  poised  and  ready  to  complete 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

The  steel  industry,  for  instance,  has 
made  a  remarkable  turnaround.  The 
auto-truck  industry  has  come  up  with 
several  years  of  back-to-back  growth 
in  increased  sales  and  profits.  The  ma- 
chine-tool industry  and  other  indus- 
tries so  vital  to  not  only  the  industrial 
Midwest,  but  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing base  across  this  country,  have 
made  substantial  progress.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  that  impeded,  stopped, 
eroded,  or  minimized  by  legislation 
that  we  pass  here,  whether  it  is  this 
act  or  another  act  or  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  affect  our  national  economic 
policy. 

During  this  time  period,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  industries 
made  substantial  improvements  in 
terms  of  how  they  deal  with  environ- 
mental questions.  It  was  not  simply  a 
matter  of  turning  on  the  boilers,  open- 
ing up  the  machines  and  letting  it  roll, 
as  we  had  in  the  past.  There  were 
mandates  under  the  original  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  were  other  environmental 
mandates  and  voluntary  compliance 
with  a  standard  that  we  all  were 
trying  to  reach  in  achieving  cleaner 
production  processes  and  making  im- 
provements in  the  air. 

We  worked  together  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  to  improve  that 
competitiveness,  rebuild  our  factories 
and  regain  our  market  share,  and  at 
the  same  time,  invest  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  environmental  concerns.  For  in- 
stance, I  think  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive success  stories,  one  that  has  not 
been  told  all  that  often  in  terms  of 
achieving  better  air  quality,  is  regard- 
ing changes  in  the  Ainerican  automo- 
bile. Since  1970  hydrocarbon  emissions 
from  automobiles— hydrocarbons 

being  a  precursor  for  urban  ozone— 
and  carbon  monoxide,  those  two  emis- 
sions have  been  reduced  by  96  percent. 
A  96-percent  gain  in  reduction  of  emis- 
sions coming  out  of  the  tailpipe  of  the 
American  automobile.  That  is  a  re- 
markable achievement.  That  is  a 
costly  achievement.  Billions  have  been 
invested  to  in  that  achievement.  It  is  a 
needed  achievement. 
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I  salute  the  auto  industry  for  its  ef- 
forts as  responsible  citizens  of  this 
country  and  for  investing  the  billions 
of  dollars  necessary  to  make  these  im- 
provements. 

In  addition,  nitrogen  oxide,  which  is 
much  harder  to  control,  has  been  re- 
duced by  76  percent. 

While  we  continue  to  face  the  need 
to  bring  about  additional  reductions, 
the  substantial  reductions  that  have 
already  occurred  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed or  unmentioned. 

Let  me  turn  to  steel.  The  steel  indus- 
try has  long  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Midwest  manufacturing  base.  In  the 
past  several  years,  the  primary  pollut- 
er of  the  steel  industry,  the  coke  oven. 
has  been  made  90  percent  pollution 
free,  a  90-percent  gain. 

I  think  we  should  also  not  allow  this 
fact  to  go  unmentioned  or  unrecorded 
because  the  steel  industry  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  attempting  to  make 
a  contribution,  not  only  to  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  but  also  to 
America's  clean  air  efforts. 

So  the  task  we  are  faced  with  today 
is  not  to  start  the  process.  The  task  we 
are  faced  with  today  is  to  continue  to 
complete  the  process.  In  many  in- 
stances, what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
through  these  Clean  Air  Act  revisions 
is  finding  ways  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
that  remaining  10  percent. 

The  first  75  or  90  or  80  percent  of 
the  achievement,  although  very  costly, 
is  less  costly  than  achieving  the  last 
part.  Because  when  you  get  to  that 
last  2.  3,  5,  6  percent,  you  have  to 
employ  extremely  expensive  technolo- 
gy to  achieve  those  last  gains.  That  is 
why  it  is  important  that  we  look  at 
this  legislation  on  a  rational,  objective, 
reasonable  basis  and  find  a  way  in 
which  we  can  make  those  improve- 
ments, and  yet  not  bankrupt  our  in- 
dustries or  lose  our  competitiveness 
worldwide,  which  we  have  struggled  so 
hard  to  gain. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  work  togeth- 
er—not divided  by  region,  not  divided 
by  party,  but  work  together  as  a 
Senate  body— to  achieve  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  will  allow  us  to  truly 
reach  goals  that  we  all  want  to  reach. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  has, 
in  my  opinion,  a  number  of  problems. 
Perhaps  those  problems  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
mensely expensive  and  while  Hoosiers 
and  other  Americans  are  willing  to  pay 
substantial  amounts  to  improve  our 
air  quality,  it  is  important  that  we 
note  what  those  amounts  will  be.  what 
impact  they  will  have  on  our  economy. 
and  ask  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  gains  that  we  achieve  are  worth 
the  cost  that  we  pay.  It  is  not  to  say 
that  we  do  not  need  to  achieve  addi- 
tional gains  in  cleaning  up  the  air  or 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  addi- 
tional money  to  do  so.  It  simply  says 
that  we  must  weigh  the  cost  versus 
the  benefit;  we  must  provide  a  careful 


objective  analysis  on  each  section  of 
this  bill  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  amount  paid  is  worth  what  we 
achieve  and  to  examine  alternative 
ways  of  achieving  that  same  improve- 
ment in  air  quality. 

It  has  been  widely  discussed  and  esti- 
mated that  the  bill  before  us  will  cost 
American  industry,  and  therefore  the 
American  economy,  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  $40  billion  to  $45  billion  per 
year  for  the  decade  of  the  nineties  in 
order  to  achieve  the  requirements  set 
out  in  this  legislation.  S.  1630. 

Other  groups  have  looked  at  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  estimated  the 
cost  as  high  as  100-plus  billion  dollars. 
The  Business  Roundtable,  a  coalition 
of  business  and  industry  interests,  last 
week  released  a  study  which  estimated 
that  the  bill  would  cost  a  minimum  of 
$54  billion  per  year,  not  total,  but  per 
year,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $104  bil- 
lion. 

That  study  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
just  the  residual  risk  requirements  in 
title  III.  the  air  toxic  section,  alone 
might  cost  $45  billion  a  year,  nearly 
twice  what  the  President's  proposal 
cost.  The  EPA  estimates  that  residual 
risk  requirements  could  potentially 
shut  down  39  of  40  coke  ovens  in  this 
country,  effectively  shutting  down  the 
steel  industry. 

The  steel  industry  employs  70,000 
people  in  Indiana,  and  used  to  employ 
a  lot  more  than  that.  Changes  that 
were  necessary  in  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  to  reshape  American  steel 
production  cost  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs.  The  economic 
impact  that  is  being  felt  in  many  parts 
of  my  State  and  other  States  around 
this  country. 

So  when  we  look  at  legislation  which 
potentially  is  going  to  cost  in  the 
range  of  $40  billion  to  $100  billion  a 
year,  we  need  to  ask  some  very  tough 
questions.  We  need  to  be  very  careful 
about  how  we  proceed  on  this,  because 
the  impact  will  not  be  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry, the  impact  will  not  just  be  on 
auto  industry  or  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. The  impact  will  be  on  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  You  cannot  impose 
a  $40  billion  minimum  cost  a  year  on 
American  industry  without  it  having 
some  negative  impact,  and  probably  a 
substantial  negative  impact  on  our 
ability  to  maintain  competitive,  qual- 
ity products  at  competitive  prices. 

We  face  a  world  today  where  our 
competition  is  no  longer  the  factory 
down  the  street  or  the  State  next 
door,  but  the  nations  overseas,  or  the 
conglomerate  of  nations  that  are 
taking  place  in  Europe  in  1992,  or  the 
Asian  rim  nations.  It  is  important  that 
we  look  at  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole  and  determine  what  we  need  to 
do  to  make  sure  it  remains  competi- 
tive, because  that  is  what  is  going  to 
provide  jobs  for  Americans  in  the 
future  and  that  is  what  is  going  to 
keep  America  No.  1. 


Let  us  say  that  you  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  these  estimates— and  I  do 
not  know  if  they  are  accurate  or  not- 
different  people  come  up  with  differ- 
ent numbers.  No  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  this  is  going  to  be  an  immensely 
costly  piece  of  legislation,  whether  we 
adopt  the  President's  bill  or  whether 
we  adopt  the  Senate  bill,  or  the  House 
bill.  Whatever  we  end  up  with,  it  is 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money.  As  I  said, 
Americans,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  pay 
for  cleaner  air  but  they  want  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  results  in  real  gains  and 
does  not  cripple  our  economy. 

Let  me  now  turn,  if  I  could,  to  some 
specific  provisions  and  just  in  a  broad, 
general  way  talk  about  how  they 
impact  Indiana  and  how  they  might 
impact  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  deals  with  acid 
deposition  control.  Acid  rain  has  been 
talked  and  discussed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Effects  on  Eastern  lakes  and 
streams  and  forests  in  the  East  have 
been  debated  hotly  in  this  body,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  across 
this  country.  It  is  clear  that  while  we 
know  a  lot  more  in  1990  than  we  knew 
10  years  ago,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  questions  that  remain  in  terms  of 
cause  and  effect,  exact  damage  to  the 
environment,  the  health  implications, 
and  so  forth. 

As  someone  who  represents  the  in- 
dustrial Midwest,  an  area  which  pro- 
duces most  of  its  power  to  run  that 
heavy  industry  by  burning  fossil  fuels, 
namely  coal,  Indiana  is  directly  im- 
pacted by  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 
There  is  a  preception,  first,  that  acid 
rain  is  decimating  our  eastern  sea- 
board and  some  of  our  forests, 
streams,  and  lakes— and  I  am  not  one 
to  say  just  exactly  what  the  extent  of 
that  is.  But  Congress  several  years  ago 
authorized  a  massive  study  to  find  spe- 
cific answers  to  the  cause  and  effect  as 
of  the  damage,  and  what  we  ought  to 
do  to  alleviate  it.  The  national  acid 
precipitation  assessment  report, 
NAPAP,  has  reported  some  prelimi- 
nary findings.  Those  preliminary  find- 
ings indicate  some  damage,  and  yet  as 
former  EPA  Administrator  Lee 
Thomas  told  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  House  not  all 
that  long  ago,  in  the  latest  interim  as- 
sessment there  is  no  reason  for  panic, 
no  reason  for  alarm,  no  reason  to  rush 
to  judgment,  no  reason  to  enact  meas- 
ures which  may  turn  out  10  years 
from  now  not  to  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. We  ought  to  let  the  science  finish 
its  course;  we  ought  to  let  this  massive 
investment  of  over  $350  million,  using 
eminent  scientists  from  around  the 
country,  following  models  and  doing 
studies  and  coming  up  with  specific 
scientific  evidence;  we  ought  to  let 
that  base  our  decision  on  what  we  do 
with  acid  rain  rather  than  just  simply 
make  assumptions  and  go  forward. 


Having  said  that,  we  are  making  as- 
sumptions and  going  forward.  There  is 
a  general  consensus  now  that  we  will 
move  forward  on  acid  rain.  We  can 
question  whether  we  should  do  it  this 
year  or  wait  for  the  return  of  that 
report.  But  it  is  obvious  that  for  politi- 
cal reasons  or  whatever  other  reasons, 
we  are  going  to  go  forward  now  in 
1990,  we  are  going  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  powerplants  across  this 
country  and  principally  in  the  Mid- 
west. We  will  probably  end  up  with  a 
10  million  ton  of  SOj  reduction  by  ap- 
proximately the  year  2000,  and  that 
we  will  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  impact 
on  about  100  utility  plants  in  this 
country  before  1995. 

As  I  said,  you  can  debate  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  be  doing  that.  The  re- 
ality is  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
Since  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
we  ought  to  do  it  in  the  most  rational 
way  possible. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  perception 
among  Members  of  this  body,  and 
there  is  a  perception  around  the  coun- 
try, that  the  Midwest  utilities  have 
done  nothing  to  clean  the  air,  that 
there  has  been  no  investment,  that 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  do  that. 

First  of  all,  there  needs  to  be  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  why  we  generate  the 
amount  of  power  that  we  do.  It  is  to 
manufacture  steel  and  aluminum  and 
machine  tools  and  a  whole  number  of 
products  that  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  goods  made  in  this  country, 
durable  goods.  It  requires  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  power  to  do  that. 

Following  World  War  II,  we  invested 
heavily  in  the  Midwest  in  building 
manufacturing  plants,  both  before  the 
war  and  after  the  war,  that  turned  out 
an  amazing  cornucopia  of  goods  for 
this  country  to  consume  and  to  sell 
worldwide  and  which  played  a  direct 
role  in  terms  of  our  economic  success 
in  this  past  half  century. 

Such  powerplants  were  built  and 
used  coal,  a  relatively  cheap  source  of 
energy,  to  produce  the  power  which 
drove  the  heavy  machines  and  drove 
the  equipment  necessary  to  produce 
these  goods  and  services. 

So  this  manufacturing  base  is  criti- 
cal to  our  economy  and  so  important 
to  America's  competitiveness.  The 
automobiles  and  the  trucks  and  the 
machine  tools  and  the  plastics  and  the 
agriculture  equipment  and  the  phar- 
maceuticals; these  are  the  lifeblood  of 
the  midwestem  economy  and  the  na- 
tional economy.  Many  are  produced  in 
the  industrial  Midwest. 

Those  powerplants  that  were  built 
to  supply  that  power  have  a  record  for 
producing  power  in  substantial 
amounts  but  also  have  a  record  of 
being  responsible  environmentally.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
try  to  control  the  emissions  from 
those  plants.  Indiana  is  proud  of  our 


envirormiental  record  In  powerplant 
emissions.  We  are  fourth  in  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  total  dollars  spent  for 
emissions  control. 

We  know  we  need  to  do  more.  We 
know  we  need  to  contribute  more  to 
the  clean  air  debate  that  is  going  on 
here  and  we  are  willing  to  do  more. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  our  fair  share. 
We  are  willing  to  participate  in  this 
effort  to  make  our  air  clesui.  Since 
1980  alone  Indiana  utilities  have  spent 
$1.2  billion  in  emissions  control,  and 
we  know  that  we  will  have  to  do  much 
more  in  the  future. 

Let  me  cite  some  specific  examples. 
Public  Service  of  Indiana,  one  of  the 
companies  most  impacted  by  S.  1630 
and  by  this  whole  debate,  serves 
500,000  residential  and  39,000  business 
customers  in  69  of  Indiana's  92  coun- 
ties. They  recently  announced  that 
they  will  install  an  additional  scrubber 
at  the  Gibson  plant  in  south  central 
Indiana.  The  Gibson  plant  consists  of 
five  units  and  supplies  a  total  of  52 
percent  of  their  power,  representing 
16  percent  of  Indiana's  total  electric 
capacity.  Public  Service  Indiana  is 
moving  forward  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
putting  in  place  the  necessary  emis- 
sions controls  for  the  future,  and  is 
willing  to  do  more  to  work  with  this 
body  and  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  work  with  the  President  to 
achieve  gains  in  the  control  of  emis- 
sions for  that  plant. 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.. 
which  has  a  remarkable  record  of  in- 
vestment in  the  decades  of  the  1970's 
and  1980's  in  terms  of  controlling  pol- 
lution, recently  began  construction  of 
an  irmovative  clean  coal  technology 
project.  That  was  awarded  in  round  II 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program,  and  the 
NIPSCO  pure  air  project  will  employ 
new  technology  by  allowing  more  than 
one  unit  to  be  hooked  up  to  the  same 
scrubber. 

The  Department  of  Energy  thinks 
this  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise  in 
terms  of  controlling  emissions,  and  if 
it  works  it  can  save  a  great  deal  of 
money.  We  hope  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  will  allow  us  to  accom- 
modate these  kinds  of  efforts  that  are 
under  way  and  these  kinds  of  projects 
that  can  make  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  air  quality. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  a 
whole  series  of  examples  of  efforts  un- 
dertaken by  Indiana  utilities  in  the 
past  couple  of  decades  to  address  the 
question  of  emissions  into  the  air.  I 
could  list  many,  many  more,  but  for 
time's  sake  I  will  move  on. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  by  most 
conservative  estimates,  indicates  that 
while  Indiana  contributes  7  percent  of 
the  country's  sulfur  dioxide  emissions, 
we  are  going  to  pay  at  least  1V2  times 
that,  maybe  more,  in  terms  of  cost  to 
clean  that  up. 


The  Midwest's  nine  States,  which,  as 
indicated,  contribute  about  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  emissions,  will  by  most 
estimates  have  to  pay  over  70  percent 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

This  comes  at  substantial  cost  to  us 
in  Indiana.  We  do  not  look  at  this 
lightly.  The  Indiana  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  estimates 
that,  on  a  statewide  average,  Indiana 
rate  payers  are  going  to  experience  an 
average  rate  increase  of  9.6  percent,  or 
almost  10  percent.  Our  largest  utility. 
Public  Service  Indiana,  which  I  men- 
tioned before  and  which  serves  a  ma- 
jority of  the  consumers  of  Indiana,  is 
projecting  a  rate  increase  of  up  to  21 
percent  for  its  customers.  Indianapolis 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  which  serves  the 
largest  city  in  Indiana,  indicates  an  in- 
crease of  11  percent. 

These  are  not  inconsequential  rate 
increases.  They  impact  all  rate  payers 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  The 
low-income  and  the  fixed-income  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  going 
to  severely  impacted  by  a  10-percent 
electricity  rate  increase.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  say  to  a  senior  citizen  on  fixed 
income,  or  to  a  low-income  person 
living  in  one  of  Indiana's  cities  or  rural 
areas,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  10-,  15-,  20-percent  increase  in 
their  electric  rates.  So  this  needs  to  be 
borne  in  mind  as  we  examine  the 
impact  of  these  bills  in  terms  of  real 
costs  on  real  people. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  asking 
for  is  not  a  stall  tactic.  We  are  not 
asking  to  kill  this  legislation.  We  are 
asking  for  a  reasonable,  rational  com- 
promise which  allows  those  of  us  from 
States  that  are  heavily  impacted  by 
the  provisions  of  title  IV,  the  acid  rain 
section,  to  meet  the  goals  that  all  of  us 
as  Americans  want  to  meet,  to  achieve 
gains  in  clean  air,  but  do  so  by  main- 
taining mining  jobs  for  those  who  are 
mining  coal  in  southern  Indiana,  by 
maintaining  the  ability  of  all  ratepay- 
ers across  Indiana  to  pay  their  electric 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  by 
the  ability  of  midwestem  manufactur- 
ing—steel, autos.  machine  tools,  plas- 
tics, agriculture  equipment,  and  other 
endeavors— to  maintain  and  enhance 
their  ability  to  produce  quality  prod- 
ucts at  competitive  prices,  to  compete 
worldwide,  and  provide  not  only  jobs 
for  those  in  my  State  and  others,  but 
also  to  provide  a  continued  expansion 
of  the  economic  growth  that  we  have 
experienced  in  the  last  several  years. 

I  think  in  Indiana  we  legitimately 
ask  the  question  as  a  State  which  has 
contributed  to  providing  suppori  for 
expenses  that  are  incurred  by  other 
regions  of  this  country  because  of  nat- 
ural disasters  or  financial  disasters  or 
other  things  that  happen.  We  are 
asking  other  States  in  the  country  to 
not  look  at  this  as  a  regional  Midwest- 
only  problem,  but  to  have  some  sym- 
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pathy  and  some  support  for  a  sector  of 
the  country  which  is  so  important,  not 
only  to  the  economy  of  Indiana  but 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  economy  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
State  of  Washington  and  Idaho  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and 
Montana  and  other  States. 

We  have  just  passed,  in  this  body,  a 
substantial  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan 
industries.  Hoosiers.  who  have  contrib- 
uted virtually  nothing  to  this  crisis, 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  over  $325  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  tax  burdens  for  this 
new  law.  6Vi  times  our  share  of  the 
problem  is  going  to  have  to  be  paid  by 
Hoosiers  because  of  a  financial  crisis 
that  basically  impacts  two  States,  but 
which  potentially  could  have  ripple 
consequences  on  all  50  of  our  States. 

If  that  is  the  case  with  savings  and 
loans,  it  is  also  the  case  with  clean  air. 
Yes.  it  impacts  on  9  Midwestern 
States,  but  it  has  a  ripple  effect  to  all 
50  of  our  States.  Is  it  fair  to  simply 
say,  well,  we  will  put  the  burden  on 
those  States  that  have  most  contribut- 
ed to  the  problem,  and  we  will  not 
worry  about  the  impact  on  the  rest  of 
the  country  or  contribute  to  its  solu- 
tion? 

We  willingly  put  up  funds  lo  help 
pay  for  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
damage  it  caused  to  Charleston,  SC 
and  other  parts  of  the  Southeast.  We 
willingly  paid  our  share  to  nelp  repair 
the  damage  for  the  earthquake  that 
occurred  m  San  Francisco  this  last 
fall.  We  did  not  say.  ■Well,  that  is  in 
San  Francisco;  tough  break.  We  do  not 
have  earthquakes  m  Indiana,  so  we 
will  not  worry  about  that."  Or  The 
hurricanes  hit  the  coast  and  they  do 
not  hit  Indiana,  so  we  will  not  worry 
about  the  hurricane  in  South  Caroli- 
na." 

We  paid  our  fair  share  because  we 
are  one  country,  and  what  is  good  for 
Indiana  ought  to  be  good  for  South 
Carolina,  and  that  is  true  for  all  States 
of  our  Nation. 

Cleanup  costs  imposed  on  Indiana  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  S.  1630  are 
going  to  cost  1,350  of  Indiana's  4,500 
coal  miners  their  jobs,  and  that  is 
going  to  ripple  into  an  effect  of  13.000 
job  losses  in  southern  Indiana.  These 
higher  costs  translate  into  higher 
manufacturing  costs,  and  result  in  a 
loss  projected  by  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management 
of  nearly  20,000  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  acid  rain  section  here.  I  have 
a  number  of  other  things  I  want  to  say 
about  it.  As  we  get  into  the  specifics  of 
the  bill.  I  will  be  debating  and  talking 
about  specific  provisions  here  and 
ways  in  which  I  would  suggest  we  can 
make  improvements  in  this  legislation. 

For  instance,  the  deadlines  imposed 
under  S.  1630.  by  moving  the  adminis- 
tration's deadline  back  a  whole  year 
from  December  31.  1995  and  December 


31.  2000  to  January  1  of  these  years, 
makes  a  difference  of  2  whole  years  in 
terms  of  our  timeframe  in  which  we 
can  achieve  the  reductions  required 
under  the  bill.  That  is  substantial  in 
terms  of  its  cost  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
reductions  required  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1630. 

Clean  coal  technology,  which  I  refer- 
enced before,  needs  to  be  discussed 
and  debated  on  this  floor  because  it 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
cleaning  up  air  in  this  country.  The 
imposition  of  an  allowance  for  clean 
coal  technology  will  allow  midwestem 
utilities  and  other  utilities  to  achieve 
needed  gains  in  control  of  emissions  in 
a  more  cost-effective  way.  We  need  the 
flexibility  to  employ  that  technology 
rather  than  mandating  a  specific  tech- 
nology that  currently  exists.  We  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this 
country  providing  for  model  programs 
ana  test  programs  for  clean  coal  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
that  I  have  been  a  little  more  Jong 
winded  than  I  had  planned.  I  did  tell 
our  colleague  from  Connecticut  that  I 
would  make  sure  I  reserved  time  for 
him  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

I  have  a  lot  of  things  left  I  want  to 
say  because  I  have  only  addressed,  to 
this  point,  one  title  of  this  bill.  The 
Midwest  is  under  a  triple  whammy. 
We  get  hit  in  the  acid  rain  title.  We 
get  hit  in  the  air  toxics  title.  We  get 
hit  in  the  ozone  title.  We  get  hit  1.  2. 
3.  Some  of  us  aie  worried  it  is  going  to 
bt  1.2.  3.  and  you  are  out. 

I  have  a  good  hour's  worth  of  mate- 
rial hero  that  I  waiit  to  discuss  in 
terms  of  how  it  is  going  to  impact  my 
State  of  Indiana,  in  terms  of  how  it  is 
going  to  impact  this  Nation,  and  some 
suggested  changes  that  1  think  would 
improve  this  legislation.  It  is  a  discus- 
sion which  I  chink  every  Senator 
ought  to  be  concerned  about. 

For  the  time  being,  in  deference  to 
my  pledge  to  my  colleague.  I  will  wrap 
up  my  comments  on  title  IV.  the  acid 
rain  section.  1  will  reserve  my  remarks 
on  the  ozone  and  air  toxics  sections 
for  another  time. 

In  wrapping  up  my  comments  on  the 
acid  rain  section,  let  me  just  suggest 
two  or  three  more  specific  things  that 

I  think  ought  to  be  discussed,  debated, 
and  worked  out  on  this  floor  so  we  can 
move  forward  with  a  bill  that  is  more 
realistic  in  terms  of  our  meetfng  those 
two  goals  I  talked  about  before. 

I  suggest  the  EPA  Administrator  be 
given  the  authority  to  waive  the  phase 

II  deadlines  for  utilities  which  enter 
into  clean  coal  technology  contracts  in 
good  faith,  but  are  then  prevented 
from  installing  and  implementing 
those  projects  for  reasons  beyond 
their  control. 

It  is  incumbent  on  this  body.  I  think. 
in  drafting  legislation,  to  encourage 
utilities  to  make  long-term  decisions 


which  are  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation's  clean  air  policy.  Yet  the  legis- 
lation before  us  is  going  to  drive  them 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which 
concerns  me  is  the  baseline  that  is 
used  for  figuring  current  emissions  al- 
lowances. The  baseline  is  supposed  to 
be  the  armual  average  quantity  of 
MMBtu's  consumed  in  fuel  during  the 
calendar  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987, 
and  yet  drastic  fluctuations  in  the 
economy  make  some  of  these  baseline 
estimates  very  unrealistic. 

Indiana,  as  I  said,  was  pulling  out  of 
a  difficult  economic  period  during  that 
time.  Powerplants  were  not  up  to  full 
speed  as  they  are  now.  And  using 
those  years  as  baseline  penalizes  them 
and  penalizes  our  country  in  terms  of 
our  ability  to  remain  competitive. 

So  there  needs  to  be  flexible  in 
terms  of  what  baseline  we  use.  I  had 
two  utilities  that  v.ere  putting  new 
units  in  place  during  the  years  of  the 
baseline,  so  they  were  in  test  phase 
and  they  were  not  up  to  speed.  Yet 
just  for  a  small— sometimes  a  matter 
of  weeks— test  period,  that  emission 
level  is  counted  as  part  of  their  base- 
line. 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light,  and 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
which  had  units  being  retrofit  for 
parts  of  1985,  are  penalized  by  this  bill 
because  of  the  arbitrary  setting  of  a 
fixed  baseline,  and  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at. 

I  have  talked  about  the  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  costs  that  are  going  to 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  Midwest. 
Let  me  mention  one  other  specific  pro- 
vision. 

The  President's  proposal  included  a 
provision  which  would  respond  to  a 
problem  titled  "the  WEPCO  fix."  It 
results  from  a  court  case  and  efforts 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  require  that  DOE-sponsored 
clean  coal  technology  projects  comply 
with  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards. 

There  is  confusion  here  on  where  \»e 
are  going  with  this.  I  have  some  indi- 
cations that  the  committee  is  willing 
to  take  a  look  at  this.  I  think  we  need 
to,  in  a  sense,  have  a  WEPCO  fix 
which  addresses  a  very  real  problem. 
Utilities  may  be  making  a  very  real 
effort  to  comply  with  performance 
standards,  but  yet  will  be  penalized  if 
we  do  not  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
legislation,  at  least  as  it  is  currently 
being  considered. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  here. 
Mr.  President.  In  the  interests  of  time, 
1  will  defer  that  to  a  further  discus- 
sion. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  have  traveled  to  every  part  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  last  year,  talking  with  utili- 
ty presidents,  talking  with  consumers, 
talking  with  manufacturers,  talking 
with  State  government  officials,  and 


local  officials  about  the  impact  of  this 
clean  air  legislation  on  their  business- 
es and  on  the  State  of  Indiana  and  on 
manufacturing  in  general. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  moving 
forward  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  does  not  adequately  address  the 
very  real  concerns  expressed  to  me. 
Whether  it  is  in  Gary,  the  home  of  the 
American  steel  industry,  an  area 
where  people  have  worked  so  hard  to 
pull  that  industry  out  of  the  pit  that  it 
wag  in  in  the  early  and  mid-eighties 
and  make  It  competitive  worldwide 
again;  or  whether  It  is  in  Fort  Wayne, 
in  .surrounding  areas,  a  city  and  area 
that  has  worked  so  hard  to  help  re- 
build the  American  automobile  and 
truck  industry  and  now  has  a  state-of- 
the-art  plant  operating,  which  is  po- 
tentially jeopardized  by  some  of  the 
provisions  In  this  bill,  or  whether  It  Is 
In  small  machine  tool  businesses 
across  the  State  of  Indiana;  southern 
Indiana  coal  miners;  Indiana  utilities; 
manufacturing  facilities  all  across  our 
State;  we  are  directly  Impacted  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  submit  to  the 
Members  that  the  industrial  Midwest, 
which  is  the  heart  of  manufacturing 
of  heavy  duty  equipment  and  materi- 
als In  this  country,  has  a  ripple  effect 
all  across  this  Nation.  If  we  are  going 
to  impose  a  cost  of  $40  to  $100  billion 
on  American  Industry,  we  better  know 
what  the  results  are  gonlg  to  be  and 
the  effects  are  going  to  be. 

I  want  to  finish  by  saying  there  is 
room  for  compromise.  There  is  room 
to  reach  both  of  those  goals.  There  is 
room  to  achieve  needed  Improvements 
In  clean  air  and  yet  maintain  a  com- 
petitive economy.  I  am  hoping  that  I 
can  work  with  my  colleagues  in  pre- 
senting not  only  Indiana's  case  but 
America's  case  In  finding  that  very 
necessary  compromise.  I  appreciate 
the  patience  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
take  up  at  another  time  discussion  of 
other  parts  of  this  bill.  I  look  forward 
to  being  able  to  alert  Senators  to  po- 
tential problems  which  I  believe  can 
be  fixed.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  his  courtesy  In  curtailing 
his  remarks  for  now.  We  look  forward 
to  his  continued  contribution  to  this 
Important  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  currently  before  the 
Senate  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  and 
others.  This  amendment  would  phase- 
out  the  use  of  methyl  chloroform  by 
the  year  2000.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  leadership  not  only 
in  offering  this  amendment  but  in 
dealing  generally  with  the  problem  of 


damage  to  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

For  many  people,  the  problem  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  is  difficult  to 
comprehend.  We  cannot  see  it.  We 
cannot  smell  It,  but  its  effects  are 
very,  very  real  on  all  of  our  communi- 
ties and  on  all  of  our  people.  In  fact,  in 
the  long  term,  the  growing  hol»  of  the 
ozone  layer  could  have  dramatic  ef- 
fects, perhaps  as  serious  as  any  other 
form  of  air  pollution,  on  the  health  of 
people  In  America  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have,  as  we  learn  in  this  bill, 
good  ozone  and  bad  ozone.  If  I  may  ex- 
press my  biases  here,  bad  ozone  Is 
what  becomes  smog  and  exists  close  to 
the  Earth.  The  good  ozone  exists  up  In 
the  stratosphere  and  is  one  of  the 
subtle  gifts  of  nature,  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  God's  creation  of  the  Earth, 
this  magnificent  balance  that  the  nat- 
ural environment  provides  us.  In  fact, 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  it  could 
be  said,  protects  our  existence  on  this 
Earth  as  we  know  It  because  It  shields 
us  and  all  living  things  from  the  ultra- 
violet radiation  of  the  Sun  that  would 
otherwise  reach  the  Earth  and  cause 
us  great  harm.  Without  the  protection 
of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  It  Is 
not  too  far-fetched  to  say  that  life  as 
we  know  it  on  this  Earth  would  cease 
to  exist.  It  is  a  strong  statement,  but 
from  all  that  I  have  read,  it  is  true. 

For  many  years,  as  we  now  come  to 
understand,  we  have  inadvertently 
been  destroying  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer,  this  blanket  of  protection 
that  nature  and  God  gave  us.  Early 
evidence  of  decades  of  pollution  csune 
in  the  form  of  the  now  famous  hole  In 
the  ozone  layer  detected  by  scientists 
over  Antarctica.  Research  has  now 
tied  the  depletion  in  stratospheric 
ozone  to  the  release  of  a  group  of 
chemicals  that  we  use  In  our  dally 
lives.  Included  In  this  group  are  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons,  CFC's,  halons,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  methyl  chloroform,  and 
others.  Over  time,  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  these  chemicals  escape 
into  the  air  and  collect  In  the  upper 
atmosphere.  The  chlorine  molecules  In 
those  chemicals  break  up  the  ozone 
molecules  up  In  the  stratosphere.  The 
unfortunate  mathematics  are  that  It 
takes  one  of  the  former  to  destroy  the 
latter,  that  Is,  one  of  the  chlorine  mol- 
ecules destroys  many  of  the  ozone 
molecules.  The  thlrmer  the  ozone 
shield  is,  the  more  ultraviolet  rays  will 
hit  the  Earth,  and  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence there  will  be  a  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  skin  cancer. 
We  may  come  to  a  point  where  a  day 
at  the  beach  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

In  1987,  when  awareness  was  grow- 
ing of  the  consequences  of  these  strat- 
ospheric ozone  depleting  chemicals, 
the  great  nations  of  the  Earth  gath- 
ered in  an  unprecedented  conference 
in  Montreal  and  adopted  what  have 


become  known  as  the  Montreal  Proto- 
cols. This  agreement  call  for  a  gradual 
phaseout  of  the  use  of  some  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  depleters. 

Since  1987,  really  just  about  3  years 
ago,  science  has  shown  us  that  the 
pace  of  those  protocols  is  insuffieient. 
We  need  to  act  faster.  That  is  why  the 
Clean  Air  Act  now  on  the  floor  would 
ban  CFC  production  by  the  year  2000. 
That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  we 
amend  this  bill  to  Include  a  phaseout 
and  a  ban,  of  the  use  of  methyl  chloro- 
form, another  stratospheric  ozone  de- 
pleter  by  the  year  2000. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment. 
If  adopted,  does  not  come  without  a 
cost  to  the  Industries  that  make  and 
use  methyl  chloroform,  several  of 
which,  I  must  say,  are  located  in  my 
State.  In  reality  we  are  at  a  stage  In 
our  development  and  our  relatioiiship 
with  the  natural  environment  where 
there  is  a  need  to  make  choices  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  our  health. 
Most  of  those  choices  involve  change 
and  cost.  As  all  of  us  have  stated  re- 
peatedly in  the  Clean  Air  Act  debate, 
when  we  talk  about  cost  of  improving 
the  environment  and  protecting  it,  we 
also  must  speak  of  the  cost  of  not  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  We  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  health 
costs  involved.  In  fact,  skin  cancer  is 
already  on  the  rise  because  of  strato- 
spheric ozone  pollution.  Unless  we  act. 
the  incidence  of  that  cancer  will  in- 
crease dramatically.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  provided  us 
numbers  that,  frankly,  when  I  looked 
at  them  the  first  time  and  second 
time,  I  found  hard  to  believe. 

This  is  what  they  tell  us:  Failure  to 
act  in  this  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depleters  will  have 
the  following  impact  between  now  and 
2075.  In  the  United  States— these  are 
not  world  figures— we  will  have  3.6 
million  nonmelanoma  cancers;  3.6  mil- 
lion people  will  have  noiunelanoma 
cancers;  64,900  people  will  actually  die 
as  a  result  of  cancer  caused  by  the 
hole  In  the  ozone  layer;  and  there  will 
be  363.000  additional  cases  of  cata- 
racts. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  health 
care  costs  associated  with  so  incredible 
an  outbreak  of  disease,  let  alone  try  to 
determine  its  emotional  impact  on  the 
people  and  families  Involved.  The  cost 
of  weaning  our  economy  from  the  use 
of  methyl  chloroform  Is  undoubtedly 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  that 
we  need  this  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  If  we  are  to  promise  the  public 
truly  cleaner  and  healthier  air.  I  con- 
gratulate the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment for  offering  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  at  the  outset  that  I  fully  support 
the  goals  of  this  legrislation  that  is 
before  the  Senate.  Protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  ensuring  clean  air  are  im- 
portant to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
and  integral  to  our  responsibilities  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  quality  of  life 
for  future  generations.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  shall  have  failed  in 
our  obligation  to  our  children  and  to 
their  children  if  we  do  not  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  combat  urban  smog,  to 
reduce  the  precursors  of  acid  rain,  to 
control  emissions  of  toxic  and  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants,  and  to  minimize  the 
release  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
[CPC's],  and  other  trace  gases  which 
may  contribute  to  the  problem  of 
global  warming. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  legislation  involves  far  more 
than  revisions  to  an  air  quality  regula- 
tory program.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
proper  place  in  this  debate  for  over- 
simplification. The  topic  of  how  best 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the  air  we  all 
must  breath  is  surely  among  the  most 
complicated,  contentious,  and  impor- 
tant that  this  body  will  ever  addre.ss. 
We  are,  in  fact,  carving  out  a  policy 
agenda— in  environmental,  economic, 
and  energy  terms— that  will  guide  this 
Nation  through  a  new  decade  and  into 
a  new  century.  Yet,  I  have  heard  much 
oversimplication  on  this  Senate  floor 
already.  I  have  heard  repeated  at- 
tempts to  frame  this  issue  in  'all  or 
nothing"  terms. 

There  are  no  black  hats  and  no 
white  hats  in  this  particular  debate. 
There  is  not  one  Memljer  of  this  body 
who  is  an  advocate  of  dirty  air.  To 
characterize  this  debate  as  being  be- 
tween those  who  favor  clean  air  and 
those  who  favor  dirty  air  is  an  absurdi- 
ty. That  kind  of  emotional  and  rhetor- 
ical demagoguery  does  nobody  any 
good;  it  polarizes  the  Senate;  and  it 
contributes  nothing  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  all  the  issues  at  stake.  It  is 
the  last  thing  that  is  needed  when 
dealing  with  a  national  problem  that 
is  as  difficult  and  important  as  this 
one. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  only  the 
environment  and  the  quality  of  our 
air.  We  must  also  discuss  the  economic 
and  energy  future  of  our  Nation.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  our  economic 
competitiveness.  For  example,  the 
future  of  our  domestic  steel  industry, 
which  lies  not  only  at  the  core  of  our 
great  industrial  strength  but  is  like- 
wise critical  to  our  national  defense,  is 
also  at  issue  in  this  debate.  What  we 
finally  do  here  and  the  way  in  which 
we  do  it  will  have  repercussions  in  the 
economic  and  energy  arenas  as  well  as 
for  the  management  of  the  environ- 
ment for  many  years  to  come. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  little  room  for  shibboleths  or  spe- 
cious oratory  in  this  debate.  The  im- 


plications are  too  far-reaching  and  the 
stakes  are  simply  to  high.  Stridency 
will  only  prolong  the  deadlock.  We 
must  try  to  forge  a  consensus  as  to  the 
merits  and  strike  a  balance  on  the  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation.  There  are  no 
rights  and  wrongs  here;  there  are  only 
different  views  of  how  to  reach  a 
common  goal. 

Our  task  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
deal  easier  if  the  choice  were  simply 
between  clean  air  and  dirty  air.  If  we 
could  simply  conclude  that  issues  in- 
volving the  impact  on  jobs  and  local 
economies  or  the  competitiveness  of 
key  industries  or  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tions  energy  policy  were  peripheral  or 
simply  nonexistent,  we  could  probably 
dispose  of  this  legislation  in  an  after- 
noon. But  these  are  not  peripheral 
issues  and  they  are  real,  and  the  trade- 
offs involved  are  complicated. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that 
costs  and  dislocations  caused  by  the 
compliance  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation pale  in  comparison  to  the  public 
health  benefits.  But  what  will  we 
really  have  accomplished  if  we  succeed 
in  removing  certain  pollutants  from 
the  air  and  at  the  same  time  level  the 
economies  of  whole  communities  and 
regions?  is  that  progress? 

Is  that  kind  of  devastation  not  even 
to  be  considered  here?  Is  it  our  inten- 
tion to  mindlessly  punish  conununities 
that  mine  coal  or  produce  steel  or 
chemicals  or  automobiles?  These  ac- 
tivities are  essential  to  the  economic 
health  and  national  security  of  this 
Nation,  and  a  means  of  support  for 
millions  of  Americans.  These  are  also 
real  people  with  real  families— men 
and  women  who  do  hard,  dirty,  and 
often  dangerous  work.  Are  we  to 
punish  certain  regions  because  of  some 
sort  of  legislated  value  judgment 
about  who  is  responsible  for  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air? 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  should  not  be  to  decide  who 
are  the  winners  and  who  are  the 
losers.  We  are  not  here  out  of  some  ar- 
rogant sense  of  self-righteousness  to 
reward  one  region  of  the  country 
while  we  punish  another.  The  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  seeks  to  address  are 
national  problems  that  require  nation- 
al solutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
approach  these  problems  with  the 
same  sense  of  national  responsibility 
with  which  we  approached  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis.  Let  us  respond  to  our 
environmental  needs  as  we  responded 
to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
Hurricane  Hugo  disasters— as  one 
Nation  pulling  together  to  solve  prob- 
lems. We  will  not  prosper  as  a  Nation 
if  we  view  ourselves  and  act  as  if  we 
are  nothing  more  than  a  loose  collec- 
tion of  disparate  regions,  with  one 
seeking  to  profit  from  the  losses  of  an- 
other. So  let  us  try  to  ensure  that  the 
responsibilities  associated  with  a  clean 
environment  are  fairly  and  equitably 
distributed. 


Some  of  the  rhetoric  heard  so  far  in 
this  debate  has  been  singularly  un- 
helpful. 

To  come  to  this  floor  now  and  at- 
tempt to  make  the  case  that  this  is  not 
simply  a  debate  about  clean  versus 
dirty  air  Is  to  be  in  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion. To  try  to  argue  that  we  must  con- 
sider economics  and  jobs  and  our 
energy  future  as  we  try  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air  is  tantamount  to  in- 
viting the  label  of  "dirty  air"  Senators. 

Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  might  reflect 
regional  concerns  are  'dirty  air" 
amendments.  That  is  the  same  atti- 
tude, I  regret  to  say.  that  is  reflected 
in  this  legislation.  But  oversimplified, 
moralistic  pronouncements  have  no 
place  here. 

What  is  required  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  environmental 
problems.  Pitting  one  region  of  the 
country  against  another,  or  one  fuel 
source  against  another,  or  one  indus- 
try against  another,  will  not  work  well 
for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  Equally 
important,  we  must  not  needlessly 
force  our  environmental  policy  to  con- 
flict with  our  economic  and  energy 
policies.  We  should  instead  strive  for 
balance. 

The  legislation  before  us,  however, 
lacks  the  required  balance  and.  with- 
out some  changes,  it  will  remain  inad- 
equate, unworkable,  and  unfair.  The 
shortcomings  of  this  legislation  are 
evident  throughout  the  bill.  The  air 
toxics  provisions,  for  example,  threat- 
en to  shut  down,  without  adequate 
justification,  certainly  most  of  the 
coke  ovens  in  the  United  States.  Some 
would  say  not  all  of  them. 

Such  a  shutdown  would,  in  turn,  ad- 
versely affect  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try, which  is  vital  to  both  our  econom- 
ic well-being  and  our  national  defense. 
The  acid  rain  title  is.  in  my  view,  filled 
with  tremendous  inequities  and  prob- 
lems. I  suggest,  in  fact,  that  the  acid 
rain  title  provides  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  how  this  bill,  while  pursuing 
laudable  goals,  fails  to  incorporate 
sound  economic,  energy,  and  environ- 
mental policies. 

Acid  rain  control  is  an  issue  that  is 
of  great  concern  to  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Midwestern  and  Appalachian 
States. 

Initially,  I  have  some  concerns  about 
the  wisdom  of  enacting  new  acid  rain 
control  legislation  prior  to  completion 
of  the  study  currently  underway  by 
the  National  Acid  Precipitation  Assess- 
ment Program  [NAPAP].  There  is.  in 
my  mind,  some  question  as  to  why. 
after  spending  10  years  and  $400  mil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  on  a  scientif- 
ic study  of  this  issue,  we  are  now 
moving  ahead  with  new  legislation  on 
the  issue  before  that  study  has  been 
completed. 

Publication  of  NAPAP's  integrated 
assessment  is  scheduled  for  September 


of  this  year,  only  a  few  months  away.  I 
believe  we  would  be  wise  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  the  NAPAP  study  before 
enacting  costly  new  acid  rain  controls. 
I  am.  however,  a  realist.  I  recognize 
that  perceptions  of  risk  have  out  dis- 
tanced any  prerequisites  for  greater 
scientific  certainty.  For  that  reason, 
we  are  here,  in  this  greatest  of  deliber- 
ative bodies,  seeking  to  find  a  consen- 
sus on  the  issue  of  acid  rain  control 
without  the  full  benefits  of  that  im- 
portant scientific  information. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  as  we  proceed,  we 
will  be  able  to  enact  a  bill  that  does 
not  disproportionately  burden  any 
region  of  our  Nation,  impose  intoler- 
ably high  costs  on  any  industry, 
weaken  our  national  energy  security, 
or  counterproductively  undermine 
long-term  environmental  goals  in  pur- 
suit of  immediate,  short-term  benefits. 
It  is  my  concern  that  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us  now  fails  on  at  least 
some  of  these  counts. 

In  what  ways  does  this  bill  fall 
short?  FMrst,  it  unfairly  requires  that  a 
handful  of  States  achieve  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  overall  emission 
reductions  mandated  by  the  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA],  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach contained  in  this  bill  would  re- 
quire nine  States  to  make  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  total  phase  I  sulfur  di- 
oxide emission  reductions.  Yet  these 
same  nine  States  are  responsible  for 
only  a  little  over  one-half,  51  percent, 
of  the  Nation's  total  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  Admittedly,  within  these 
States,  there  exists  some  potential  for 
achieving  relatively  low  cost  emission 
reductions.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  EPA  estimates  that  these 
nine  States  will  bear  73  to  80  percent 
of  the  costs  of  complying  with  the 
bill's  phase  I  requirements. 

The  bill  also  seriously  threatens  the 
high-sulfur  coal  industry.  The  EPA  es- 
timates that  this  bill,  as  a  result  of  the 
widespread  fuel-switching  it  would  en- 
courage, would  cause  the  loss  of  be- 
tween 6,000  and  9.000  high-sulfur  coal 
mining  jobs  by  1995.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  number  of  jobs  lost,  according  to 
the  EPA,  would  escalate  to  17,000. 
These  job  losses  would  be  the  direct 
result  of  estimated  reductions  in  high- 
sulfur  coal  production  of  more  than 
100  million  tons  annually. 

Job  and  coal  production  losses  of 
this  magnitude  would  be  severe  to  a 
region  still  reeling  from  Reaganomics 
and  its  ill-considered  economic  and 
trade  policies. 

Furthermore,  the  direct  effect  of 
this  legislation  on  high-sulfur  coal  em- 
ployment and  production  represents 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia,  mining 
employment  accounts  for  more  than 
one  out  of  every  four  jobs  in  some  of 
our  northern  counties.  As  a  result, 
mining  employment  sometimes  pro- 
vides in  excess  of  40  percent  of  the 


personal  income  in  these  local  econo- 
mies. When  mines  are  shut  down,  not 
only  do  miners  and  their  families 
suffer  but  whole  conununities  also 
suffer. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  total  job 
losses  in  northern  Appalachia,  both 
those  directly  attributable  to  mining 
and  those  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
mining  industry,  would  exceed  50.000 
by  the  year  2000.  In  a  region  of  our 
Nation  already  suffering  from  high 
unemployment,  such  losses  would  be 
devastating,  creating  a  series  of  ghost 
towns  through  northern  Appalachia 
and  bringing  economic  ruin  to  thou- 
sands of  American  families. 

Calculate  the  cost  of  thousands  of 
families  on  unemployment.  Calculate 
the  lost  productivity.  Calculate  the 
human  misery.  I  believe  we  can  have 
both  clean  air  and  economic  stability, 
and  it  is  toward  that  end  that  I  hope 
we  shall  endeavor  to  work  as  we  move 
forward  on  this  legislation. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  have  clean 
air  without  weakening  our  Nation's 
energy  security.  The  acid  rain  control 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us.  howev- 
er, fail  to  meet  this  goal.  The  bill  we 
are  now  debating  would  strongly  dis- 
courage the  use  of  high-sulfur  coal. 
Yet.  such  coal  is  one  of  our  greatest 
domestic  sources  of  energy,  and  to  pre- 
clude its  use  would  significantly  under- 
mine our  long-term  energy  security. 
Why  do  something  so  foolish  when 
the  possibilities  for  coal  are  so  appar- 
ent? 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  domestic 
energy  resource,  and  high-sulfur  coal 
constitutes  approximately  40  percent 
of  available  domestic  coal  reserves. 
Since  the  beginning  of  coal  mining  op- 
erations about  200  years  ago.  more 
than  40  billion  tons  of  coal  have  been 
mined  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, that  represents  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  coal  reserves. 
Our  coal  reserves  represent  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  our  demonstrated  fossil 
fuel  reserves,  and  have  the  same 
energy  content  of  5.600  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  or  1  trillion  barrels 
of  oil.  Best  of  all,  no  military  task 
force  will  ever  be  required  to  guaran- 
tee the  movement  of  domestic  coal  on 
our  rivers,  railroads,  and  highways. 

Since  shortly  after  the  1973  oil 
crisis.  U.S.  electric  power  generation 
has  relied  increasingly  on  coal  as  its 
basic  fuel.  Over  that  time,  according  to 
the  National  Coal  Association,  the  coal 
share  of  power  generation  rose  from 
46  to  57  percent.  Coal  has  replaced  im- 
ported oil  as  a  generating  fuel,  with 
electric  utility  coal  use  increasing  by 
85  percent,  equivalent  to  3.1  million 
barrels  of  imported  oil  daily  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  Yet,  because 
coal  is  a  competitive  industry,  its  con- 
stant dollar  cost  has  actually  declined 
in  recent  years.  In  essence,  coal  has 
helped  power  American  industry  while 


stabilizing  the  cost  of  electric  power 
all  over  this  country,  in  the  Northeast 
as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  for  us  to  abandon  or 
greatly  threaten  the  use  of  high-sulfur 
coal,  even  though  such  coal  can  be 
burned  cleanly  and  with  minimal 
impact  on  the  envirorunent.  would  be 
unwise.  We.  as  a  nation,  cannot  afford 
to  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  and  gas.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  by  the  year  2010.  oil 
and  gas  prices  will  increase  more  than 
eight  times  faster  than  coal  prices. 
Beyond  concerns  related  simply  to 
price.  I  am  sure  we  all  can  recall  the 
dangers  of  becoming  too  dependent  on 
imported  oil.  and  recent  statistics  indi- 
cate the  ominous  beginnings  of  a 
return  to  dangerously  high  levels  of 
dependency.  Coal  is  the  key  to  our 
energy  future,  and  we  should  not  be 
needlessly  erecting  barriers  to  its  use. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  bill 
before  us  actually  sacrifices  long-term 
environmental  goals  in  pursuit  of  im- 
mediate environmental  benefits.  The 
most  effective  way  of  addressing,  si- 
multaneously, the  goals  of  environ- 
mental improvement  and  energy  secu- 
rity is  through  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  clean  coal  technologies.  These 
technologies  offer  the  promise  of  both 
greater  emissions  reductions  and  en- 
hanced energy  efficiency.  As  a  result, 
clean  coal  technology  can  provide  an 
answer  to  the  acid  rain  environmental 
concerns  raised  in  this  bill,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  raised  in  the  debate 
over  global  warming. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
been  such  a  strong  supporter  and  pro- 
ponent of  clean  coal  technology  over 
the  past  several  years.  Through  the 
appropriations  process,  I  have  sup- 
ported, to  date,  nearly  $2.8  billion  in 
matching  funds  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  demonstrating,  innova- 
tive clean  coal  technologies.  These 
technologies  require  very  long  lead 
times.  They  have  had  a  lead  time  now 
of  3  or  4  years.  But  much  longer  lead 
time  is  necessary  before  they  can  come 
to  full  fruition. 

I  believe  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Program  is  one  of  our  most  forward- 
looking  energy  programs.  It  offers  tre- 
mendous promise  for  the  future,  both 
in  terms  of  meeting  future  energy 
needs  and  providing  for  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment. Let  us  not  act  now  in  a  way 
that  would  effectively  impede  this  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  it  is  allowing  us 
to  make  such  enormous  strides  toward 
the  development  of  clean  and  efficient 
energy  technologies. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  legis- 
lation before  us  now  would  do  precise- 
ly that  by  removing  much  of  the  real 
incentive  for  the  further  development 
and  eventual  deployment  of  new  clean 
coal  technologies.  If  we  are  ever  to  re- 
alize the  full  benefits  of  such  technol- 
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ogy.  we  must  provide  adequate  time 
and  incentives  to  assure  the  commer- 
cialization and  use  of  the  technologies 
currently  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment. This  bill  fails  to  provide 
either  adequate  time  or  adequate  in- 
centives. It  is  my  hope  that  tliis  bill 
can  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  both 
the  time  and  the  incentives  necessary 
to  allow  clean  coal  technologies  to 
reach  their  full  potential. 

Clean  coal  technologies  provide  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  see  that  our 
environmental  goals  and  our  energy 
and  economic  goals  are  not  necessarily 
divergent,  but.  rather,  that  they  can 
be  achieved  together.  I  hope  we  will 
apply  this  lesson  to  many  of  the  issues 
before  us  in  this  bill.  This  is  not  a  tug 
of-war  in  which  one  side  must  win  and 
the  other  lose.  There  can  and  should 
be  reasonable  trade-offs  so  that  we  all 
win.  It  is  possible  to  have  an  adequate 
and  secure  energy  supply  without  seri- 
ous or  detrimental  effect  on  the  envi- 
rorunent.  It  is  possible  to  preserve  our 
industrial  strength  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  economic 
growth  and  stability  without  perma- 
nently soiling  or  scarring  the  world  or 
poisoning  the  air  in  which  we  live  and 
breathe.  Let  us  try  to  find  the 
common  ground  here.  Let  us  work  to 
gether  to  pass  legislation  that  will  es- 
tablish wise  environmental,  economic, 
and  energy  policies. 

We  owe  our  children  a  clean, 
healthy  environment  in  which  they 
can  raise  their  families.  We  also  owe 
them  a  vibrant,  healthy  economy  in 
which  they  can  realize  their  greatest 
dreams.  As  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low once  wrote:  We  judge  ourselves 
by  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing: 
others  judge  us  by  what  we  have 
done."  Let  us  act  now  so  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  look 
back  some  day  on  what  we  have  done 
and  note  that  we  acted  for  the 
common  good  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  healthy  envirormient  and  a 
health  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  begin  the  new 
year  with  a  debate  on  the  provisions  of 
an  actual  clean  air  bill.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  gamble  with  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  our  citizens— now  and  in 
the  future — enjoy  clean  air.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  leadership 
in  presenting  a  comprehensive  propos- 
al to  Congress.  I  further  commend  the 
Senate  and  the  Envirorunent  Commit- 
tee leadership  for  bringing  this  critical 
issue  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

Clean  air.  As  an  avid  runner  I  appre- 
ciate breathing  clean  air.  But.  this 
country's  big  cities  are  threatened  by 
smog  and  by  ozone  depletion.  Hun- 
dreds of  toxic  air  pollutants  are  emit- 
ted by  major  industries,  motor  vehi- 


cles, small  businesses  and  "area 
sources  '  every  day.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  estimates  that 
toxic  air  pollutants  contribute  to  1,500 
to  3,000  deaths  per  year. 

The  current  standards,  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  IS70,  certainly 
built  a  sound  fourxdation  for  a  new 
effort,  but  they  are  not  adequate  for 
today's  challenge.  That  challenge  is: 
as  a  nation  we  still  breathe  dirty  air  in 
a  majority  of  our  cities.  It  is  time  for 
compliance  standards  sufficient  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

The  seven  titles  of  S.  1630,  the  Sen- 
ate's clean  air  bill,  address  major 
threats  to  our  Nation's  environment 
and  the  health  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Acid  rain,  urban  air  pollutants, 
and  toxic  air  emissions  all  menace  our 
daily  lives  and  activities. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  we  take 
our  environment  for  granted.  I  recog- 
nize the  national  need  for  cleaning  our 
air.  and  I  know  that  my  home  State  of 
Washington  will  benefit  from  strong 
clean  air  legislation.  My  home  State  is 
blessed  with  thousands  of  acres  of 
pristine  parks,  wilderness  and  forests 
enjoyed  by  generations.  Those  attrac- 
tions have  contributed  to  the  North- 
west's rapid  growth.  Guidelines  must 
be  provided  to  diminish  the  potential 
loss  of  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  with  which  we  have  been  so 
abundantly  provided. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the 
need  for  a  Clean  Air  Act,  as  do  all 
Members.  S.  1630.  as  it  appears  on  our 
desks,  however,  contains  provisions 
that  I  believe  need  revision. 

First,  I  support  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  costs  associated  with  acid  rain  con- 
trols. In  my  State,  utilities  have  made 
major  investments  to  reduce  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  and  have  done  so 
without  financial  assistance  from 
others.  I  believe  that  the  polluter  pays 
philosophy  should  be  adopted,  and 
will  work  with  my  western  colleagues 
to  ensure  that  adoption. 

Emissions  allowances  are  also  vitally 
important  to  the  utilities  in  my  State. 
As  we  continue  to  experience  rapid 
growth  in  the  West  our  need  for  in- 
creased electricity  will  require  in- 
creased generating  power— perhaps 
the  construction  of  new  plants.  Our 
utilities  should  be  insured  that  emis- 
sion allowances  will  be  available  for 
future  construction.  They  should  not 
have  to  subsidize  the  cleanup  of  the 
Midwest  plants  through  the  purchase 
of  their  allowances. 

I  strongly  support  tougher  motor  ve- 
hicle standards.  Our  goal  should  be 
that  day  every  car  should  truly  be  a 
clean  car.  Motor  vehicles  are  responsi- 
ble for  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  ozone  problems  facing  us  today. 
We  must  tackle  this  problem  head  on; 
every  car  owner  can,  and  should, 
shoulder  his  or  her  share  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 


Mr.  President.  I  applaud  President 
Bush,  the  Senate  leadership,  Senators 
Baucus  and  Chafee  for  their  efforts  In 
bringing  the  debate  on  Clean  Air  to 
the  Senate  floor.  When  I  say  debate, 
that  is  what  I  mean.  We  must  ensure 
that  we  understand  all  tlie  technical 
provisions  contained  in  S.  1€30  before 
voting  its  final  passage.  I  believe  that 
changes  will  be  needed  to  improve  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  bill 
and  I  intend  to  play  an  active  role  in 
some  of  those  revisions.  I  have  men- 
tioned three  specific  areas  of  interest 
and  am  currently  considering  others. 
We  are  taking  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  sponsors  in  seeing  that  a 
workable  and  effective  package  be- 
comes law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, which  establishes  a  phaseout 
schedule  for  methyl  chloroform,  a 
proven  ozone-depleter. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  scientific  evidence  clear- 
ly indicates  that  methyl  chloroform 
destroys  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 
The  stratospheric  ozone  layer  serves 
to  shield  us  from  excessive  doses  of  ul- 
traviolet radiation  from  the  sun.  Ul- 
traviolet radiation  has  been  clearly 
linked  to  incidences  of  skin  cancer.  g 

As  we  debate  the  issue  of  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals,  many  will  eagerly 
offer  testimony  from  scientists  de- 
bunking the  theory  of  global  warming. 
However,  while  I  believe  that  we  must 
strive  to  reduce  emissions  of  gases 
linked  to  global  warming,  I  am  imme- 
diately concerned  about  the  ozone 
hole  that  now  exists  over  Antarctica. 

A  recently  released  scientific  report, 
prepared  by  international  experts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  chaired  by  U.S.  scientists 
from  NASA  and  NOAA,  has  found 
that  there  has  indeed  been  a  "large 
rapid,  and  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
abundance  of  springtime  Antarctic 
ozone  over  the  last  decade." 

Further,  the  group  found  that  "the 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  strongly 
indicates  that  manmade  chlorine  and 
bromine  compounds  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  ozone  loss."  In  addi- 
tion, the  experts  found  that  "there  is 
a  downward  trend  in  ozone  during  the 
winter  and  mid-to-high  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  over  the 
past  two  decades. ' 

Further  review  of  the  document 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  manmade 
chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  have 
destroyed  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  over  the 
Antarctic,  and  this  phenomenal  de- 
struction is  now  beginning  to  occur 
over  the  United  States.  The  evidence 
justifies  a  sharp  curtailment  in  our 
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production  and  use  of  ozone-depleting 
compounds. 

Why  are  we  targeting  methyl  chloro- 
form? 

Methyl  chloroform  clearly  is  not  as 
destructive,  unit  for  unit,  as  are  the 
CRF's  and  halons— already  proposed 
to  be  regulated  by  this  bill.  However, 
methyl  chloroform  is  manufactured  in 
such  high  quantities  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  about  13  to  16  percent  of  the 
total  loading  of  chlorine  in  the  upper 
atmosphere.  This  percentage  alone  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  candidate  for  phase- 
out. 

The  Envirormiental  Protection 
Agency  has  concluded  that  substitutes 
exist  for  about  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
methyl  chloroform  users. 

Methyl  chloroform  has  a  relatively 
short  atmospheric  lifetime— on  the 
order  of  6-10  years,  compared  to  60- 
120  years  for  CFC-11  and  CFC-12.  re- 
spectively. EPA's  position  is  that 
phaseout  of  methyl  chloroform  is  the 
"single  most  important  source  for 
near-term  reductions  in  stratospheric 
chlorine  levels." 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
amendment  has  broad  implications  for 
a  variety  of  commercial  and  industrial 
users.  Many  of  the  CFC's  halons  and 
methyl  chloroform  compounds  have 
been  extremely  important  in  our  coun- 
try's technological  progress.  As  a 
group,  these  compounds  are  typically 
nontoxic  to  humans,  are  not  flamma- 
ble, and  do  not  contribute  to  smog  for- 
mation. They  have  been  cheap  and 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  users. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  destroying 
the  ozone  layer. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  live  without 
methyl  chloroform.  We  cannot  live 
without  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 
The  evidence  supports  both  of  these 
conclusions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Chafee  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion this  afternoon  is: 

Is  Mr.  Gorbachev  stepping  down  as 
head  of  the  Communist  Party?  We  do 
not  know  yet.  But  even  initial  report 
ought  to  remind  us  how  foolish  it 
would  be  to  gut  our  defenses  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Gorbachev  would  suc- 
ceed. That  is  why  we  need  to  put  the 
peace  dividend  on  hold.  There  has 
been  a  stampede  around  here  to  dis- 
mantle our  defenses  and  start  spend- 
ing the  so-called  savings  on  all  kinds  of 
new  Government  programs.  We  heard 
it  all  day  yesterday  in  the  democratic 
"rain  dance  "  of  budget  criticism. 

Well,  the  wake-up  alarm  just  sound- 
ed in  Moscow.  If  anyone  is  foolish 
enough  to  gamble  with  our  national 
defense  based  on  the  political  life  and 
death  of  one  man— Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev—then we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

Already,  the  stock  market,  according 
to  one  report,  is  experiencing  wild  gy- 
rations based  on  the  CNN  report. 

We  want  Gorbachev  to  succeed,  but 
there  are  no  guarantees.  There  never 
will  be.  The  world  is  changing— minute 
to  minute.  Is  Gorbachev  stepping 
down  as  party  boss?  Who  knows?  Is  he 
in  or  is  he  out?  We  do  not  know.  But 
one  thing  is  certain— let  us  slow  down. 
Let  us  look  at  reality.  And  let  us  call 
off  this  mad  rush  to  spend  a  dividend 
we  do  not  even  have  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
leave  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  out  of  order  to  dis- 
cuss a  bill  I  am  introducing  for  up  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cochran  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2039 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  my  leader  time 
was  reserved  earlier  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  use  just  a  little 
over  a  minute  of  that. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  5  p.m.  today. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:31  p.m..  recessed  until  5 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Ms.  Mikulski]. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1990-91 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  5 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  clerk  will 
now  report  Calendar  Order  No.  421, 
H.R.  3792,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3792)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
today  we  will  vote  on  H.R.  3792,  the 
fiscal  year  1990-91  Foreign  Relations 
authorization  bill.  One  section  of  that 
bill,  section  128.  deals  with  the  ideo- 
logical exclusion  provisions  of  the  1952 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration.  Natu- 
ralization and  Nationality  Act.  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
for  1988-89.  I  authored  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  as  section 
901  of  the  Act.  which  stated: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  alien  may  be  denied  a  visa  or  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into  the  United 
SUtes  •  •  •  or  subject  to  deportation  be- 
cause of  any  past,  current,  or  expected  be- 
liefs, statements,  or  associations  which,  if 
engaged  in  by  a  United  States  citizen  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  protected  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  provision  contained  a  so-called 
sunset  provision  such  that  it  would 
have  expired  by  its  own  terms  in  1989. 
It  was  subsequently  extended.  Now 
the  Congress  takes  the  final,  decisive 
step  and,  in  the  measure  today  before 
the  Senate,  repeals  the  sunset  provi- 
sion altogether.  Section  901  will  now- 
become  a  permanent  part  of  our  law. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  colloquy  was 
entered  into  the  Record  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  vigilant  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Helms.  Sen- 
ator Simpson  stated  that  the  bill 
before  us,  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  does  not  put  an  end  to 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  provisions 
concerning  the  temporary  entry  of  an 
alien  into  the  United  States  because  of 
any  past,  present,  or  anticipated  state- 
ments, associations  or  beliefs.  Rather, 
as  Senator  Simpson  interprets  the  bill, 
it  merely  requires  that  waivers  be 
granted;  the  whole  apparatus  of  look- 
out lists  and  endless  forms  and  affida- 
vits would  continue  in  place.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na stated  "Yes.  That  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation." 

As  the  author  of  the  provision  I  rise 
to  state  the  contrary.  By  this  act.  Con- 
gress repeals  these  most  pitiful  provi- 
sions of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  It 
has  taken  38  years  to  sustain  Harry  S. 
Truman's    veto    of    the    Immigration, 
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Naturalization  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952,  but  we  have  finally  done  so. 

If  anyone  disagrees  with  me  in  this 
regard,  they  are  free  to  attempt  to 
defeat  the  bill.  If  the  bill  passes,  how- 
ever, the  ideological  exclusion  provi- 
sons  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  are 
dead.  done,  finished.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage President  Truman  put  the  matter 
with  great  emphasis: 

Seldom  has  a  bill  exhibited  the  distrust 
evidenced  here  for  citizens  and  aliens  alike— 
at  a  time  when  we  need  unity  at  home,  and 
the  confidence  of  our  friends  abroad. 

For  a  generation  and  more,  these 
miserable  provisions  made  the  United 
States  present  itself  to  other  nations 
as  a  Nation  of  fearful,  muddled,  in- 
timidated citizens.  We  were  not  that: 
we  are  not  that;  and  now  at  last  our 
statutes  accord  with  the  facts. 

Section  901.  a.s  amended,  is  not  a 
waiver  provision,  but  a  permanent  sub- 
stantive limitation  on  the  Executive's 
authority  to  exclude  aliens.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  justification  for  asking  in- 
trusive questions  of  prospective  for- 
eign visitors  regarding  statements  and 
beliefs  which  would  be  protected 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  plainly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  persons  no 
longer  be  required  to  go  through  a 
burdensome  waiver  process.  Section 
901— now  permanent— renders  a 
waiver  process  superfluous.  Addition- 
ally, to  so-called  look-out  list  of  ex- 
cludable aliens  maintained  by  the 
State  Department  should  be  purged  of 
the  names  of  persons  previously  con- 
sidered ineligible  because  of  political 
beliefs  or  associations  which  would  be 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if  he 
shares  my  interpretation  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  indeed  share  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  author  of  this  provision.  Section 
901  is  now  permanent.  An  administra- 
tive framework  created  to  administer 
look-out  lists  and  waivers  no  longer 
has  any  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  action  of 
the  Congress  in  making  section  901 
permanent.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  for  1988-89  makes  it  very  clear 
that  section  901  was  intended  to  end 
these  intrusive  practices.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
the  relevant  portions  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  committee  report 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1988-89  and  the  conference 
report  on  that  legislation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  material  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpt  F'rom  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee   Report   on   S.  1394,    Foreign 

Relations    Authorization    Act,     Fiscal 

Year  1988  i  Senate  Report  100-75) 
V.  prohibition  on  exclusion  of  aliens 
BECAUSE  or  political  beliefs 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
embarrassed  iLself  by  excluding  prominent 
foreigners  from  visiting  the  United  States 
solely  because  of  their  political  beliefs. 
Among  those  excluded,  or  harrassed.  in 
recent  years  have  been  Nobel  Laureates  Ga- 
briel Garcia  Marquez  and  Pablo  Neruda. 
and  authois  Graham  Greene.  Doris  Lessing. 
and  Carlos  Fuentes.  In  these  cases  and 
others,  the  excluded  individuals  had  done 
no  more  than  exercise  rights  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  association  enshrined  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights- 
rights  promoted  in  congressionally-initiated 
human  rights  legislation  and  constitutional- 
ly protected  for  all  U.S.  citizens. 

The  committee  has  adopted  legislation,  of- 
fered by  Senators  Simon.  Moynihan  and 
Kassebaum,  to  take  away  the  executive 
branch's  authority  to  deny  visas  to  foreign- 
ers solely  because  of  the  foreigner's  political 
beliefs  or  because  of  his  anticipated  speech 
in  the  United  States.  The  committee  consid- 
ers this  affirmation  of  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  be  especially  appropri- 
ate in  this  bicentennial  year  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  more 
sweeping  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  exclusions  and  deportations 
are  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  committee  believes  that  further 
changes  in  the  law  may  well  be  needed  and 
does  not  intend  that  the  changes  made  in 
this  legislation  should  be  interpreted  as  less- 
ening the  need  for  a  thorough  review  of 
those  provisions. 

This  legislation  in  no  way  affects  any  ex- 
isting authority  to  deny  admission  to  aliens 
on  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
grounds,  except  insofar  as  the  denials  are 
based  on  political  beliefs,  political  associa- 
tions, or  the  expected  content  of  speeches 
aliens  intend  to  give  in  the  United  States. 
Nor  does  the  committee  provision  affect  any 
existing  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
to  deny  admission  to  an  alien  who  engages 
in  terrorist  activity,  or  who  is  a  member  of  a 
terrorist  organization  as  defined  in  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Surveillance  Act.  (50 
U.S.C.  1801). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  504 —Prohibition  on  exclusion  of 
aliens  because  of  political  beliefs 

This  section,  offered  by  Senators  Simon, 
Moynihan,  and  Kassebaum,  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  no  alien  is  denied  admission  to 
the  United  States  solely  because  of  his  or 
her  political  beliefs  or  political  associations 
or  becau.se  of  the  expected  content  of 
speeches  he  or  she  intend  to  give. 

The  committee  notes  that  current  law 
provides  authority  to  deny  admission  to 
aliens  on  a  variety  of  different  grounds  in- 
cluding those  related  to  national  security 
and  more  generally  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  'See  e.g.  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  27 
and  (29)  and  (f  >.  These  provisions  have  been 
used  by  the  executive  branch  to  exclude 
aliens  on  the  grounds  that  their  entry,  pres- 
ence, or  activities  in  the  United  States 
would  harm  the  national  security  interests. 


including  the  foreign  policy  interests,  of  the 
United  States.  Except  insofar  as  aliens  are 
denied  admission  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
political  beliefs  or  associations  or  the  ex- 
pected content  of  speeches  they  intend  to 
give  in  the  United  States,  this  section  would 
in  no  way  affect  existing  authority  to  deny 
admission  to  aliens  on  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  grounds,  or  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  deny  admissions 
by  proclamation  or  to  deny  entry  to  aliens 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war  or  during 
the  existence  of  a  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  and  as  long  as  the  denial 
is  not  based  solely  on  the  political  beliefs  or 
associations  of  the  alien  or  the  content  of 
speeches  intended  to  be  given  in  the  United 
States,  the  executive  branch  needs  to  have 
authority  to  deny  admission  to  aliens  on  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  grounds. 
The  committe  notes  that  there  is  disagree- 
ment about  the  scope  and  desirability  of  ex- 
isting authority  to  deny  vi.sas  on  these 
grounds.  The  committee,  at  this  time,  takes 
no  position  on  these  questions.  In  particu- 
lar, the  committee  notes  that  the  scope  of 
Section  212(a)' 27)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  currently  under  litigation 
in  Reagan  v.  Abouresk.  785  F.2d  1043  (D.C. 
Cir.  1986).  cert,  granted,  Dec.  15.  1986.  U.S. 
(1986).  The  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  taking  any  position  on  the  issues 
in  litigation  in  that  case. 

The  committee  underscores  that  the  Exec- 
utive branch  needs  the  authority  to  deny 
admission  to  an  alien  who  engages  in  terror- 
ist activity,  or  is  a  member  of  a  terrorist  or- 
ganization, as  defined  by  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1801). 

Paragraph  three  of  the  amendment  is 
simply  intended  to  make  clear  that  no 
standing  beyond  that  which  already  exists  is 
conferred  by  the  section.  The  committee 
notes  that  courts  have  granted  standing  to 
Americans  seeking  the  admission  of  aliens 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  them  speak.  See 
e.g.,  Kleindienst  v.  Mandel.  408  U.S.  753 
(1972).  Abourezk  supra,  (cert,  granted  on 
other  grounds). 

Excerpt  Prom  Conference  Report  to  Ac- 
company H.R.  1777,  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  (House  Report  100-475) 

Title  IX— Immigration  and  Refugee 
Provisions 

prohibition  in  exclusion  or  deportation 

of  aliens  of  certain  GROtTNDS 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  504)  prohib- 
its the  exclusion  of  any  alien  on  the  basis  of 
any  past  or  current  political  beliefs  or  politi- 
cal associations,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pected contents  of  the  alien's  statement 
while  in  the  United  States. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  (sec.  901)  is  In- 
tended to  ensure  that  no  alien  is  denied  a 
visa  or  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States,  subject  to  conditions  or  re- 
strictions on  entry  into  the  United  States, 
or  subject  to  deportation  because  of  any 
past,  current,  or  expected  beliefs,  state- 
ments or  associations  which  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  Constitution  if  engaged  in 
by  a  U.S.  citizen  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  of  conference  notes  that 
current  law  provides  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  deny  admission  to  aliens  or  to 
deport  them  on  a  variety  of  grounds  includ- 
ing those  related  to  national  security,  ideo- 


logical or  polltlctd  beliefs,  and.  more  gener- 
ally, the  interests  of  the  Unit«d  States  (8 
U.S.C.  1182(a)).  These  provisions,  since  their 
codification  in  1952  as  part  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  have  been  used  by 
the  executive  branch  to  deny  aliens  entry 
into  the  United  States  on  the  basis  not  only 
of  their  potential  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States  or  their 
past  involvement  in  criminal  activity,  but 
not  apply  to  aliens  who  have  assisted  in 
Nazi  persecutions,  aliens  seeking  refugee 
status,  asylum,  withholding  of  deportation 
or  legalization  who  have  engaged  in  persecu- 
tion, or  an  alien  who  is  a  member,  officer  of- 
ficial, representative,  or  spokesman  of  the 
PLO. 

Finally,  the  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
this  section  be  viewed  as  in  any  way  affect- 
ing th6  existing  authority  of  the  President 
to  deny  admissions  by  proclamation  or  to 
deny  entry  to  aliens  when  the  United  States 
is  at  war  or  during  the  existence  of  a  nation- 
al emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
simply  makes  clear  that  no  standing  beyond 
that  which  currently  exists  would  be  con- 
ferred by  the  section.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference notes  that  there  are  several  pending 
legislative  proposals  which  would  expand 
such  standing,  and  the  conferees  take  no  po- 
sition on  the  advisability  of  adopting  such 
changes. 

The  committee  of  conference  notes  that 
t>. '  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  imder  consideration  legislation  aimed 
at  revising  the  grounds  of  exclusion  and  de- 
portation by  directly  amending  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  The  conferees 
expect  that  comprehensive  legislation  revis- 
ing these  grounds  will  be  acted  upon  by 
these  committees  early  in  the  second  session 
of  the  100th  Congress. 

Because  of  the  expected  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  comprehensive  legislation  re- 
vising these  grounds  by  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary,  the  committee  of  conference  has 
included  a  1-year  sunset  provision  in  the 
conference  substitute.  Under  this  provision, 
visas  which  were  applied  for  during  calen- 
dar year  1988  and  admissions  into  the 
United  States  which  are  sought  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1988. 
through  February  28.  1989,  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  section.  The  additional  60  days 
for  admiission  into  the  United  States  was 
added  in  order  to  permit  entry  into  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  visas  issued 
late  in  1988  which  may  not  be  used  until 
early  1989. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference that  this  section  apply  to  all  visas 
applied  for  in  1988.  including  immigrant  and 
nonimmigrant  visas,  and  to  all  determina- 
tions in  admissibility  made  after  December 
31,  1987.  and  before  March  1,  1988.  Aliens 
denied  visas  or  found  inadmissible  in  the 
past  for  reasons  that  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  this  provision  shall  be  eligible  to 
reapply  in  1988.  The  conference  substitute 
would  apply  whether  the  alien  was  denied  a 
visa  or  found  inadmissible  from  abroad,  at 
the  border,  or  in  the  context  of  an  applica- 
tion for  permanent  resident  status.  It  is  also 
the  intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  visas  issued  during  1988,  and  perma- 
nent resident  status  granted  during  1988, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  recision  after  1988 
for  reasons  prohibited  by  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  conference  substitute, 

BtnUfESE  RETUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
as  the  sponsor  of  the  provision  provid- 


ing for  humanitarian  assistance  for 
Burmese  in  both  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations appropriations  bill  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  authorization  bill,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  my  intent  in  of- 
fering these  amendments  in  order  that 
these  provisions  will  be  interpreted  by 
the  administration  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  appropriation  bill  in  amend- 
ment 91  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  "humanitarian  assistance  for 
displaced  Burmese  students  at  camps 
on  the  border  with  Thailand."  The  au- 
thorization bill  that  we  are  about  to 
vote  upon  in  section  702(b),  provides 
for  "humanitarian  assistance  for  dis- 
placed Burmese  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  between  Thailand  and  Burma." 

In  a  prior  colloquy  with  Senators 
Leahy  suid  Kasten,  the  managers 
clarified  the  term  "students"  stating 
that  the  term  is  being  used  to  describe 
a  wide  variety  of  Burmese  who  have 
had  to  flee  their  homes  since  early 
1988  as  a  result  of  political  repression. 
The  colloquy  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  re- 
quire the  administration  to  impose  a 
restrictive  definition  of  the  term  in 
making  its  determinations  regarding 
humanitarian  assistance. 

It  is  now  important.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  man- 
agers in  passing  the  authorization  lan- 
guage today  that  uses  the  term  "dis- 
placed Burmese,"  This  language  is  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  principle  that 
the  administration  should  not  impose 
a  restrictive  definition  of  those  Bur- 
mese eligible  for  the  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. There  should  be  absolutely 
no  racial  test  imposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  who  may  be  served  by 
these  funds— ethnic  Burman  or  those 
of  mninority  groups  in  Bumia. 

While  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
this  assistance  are  intended  to  be  Bur- 
mese students  and  others  who  have 
fled  the  repression  of  the  Burmese 
regime  since  the  events  of  1988,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  clear  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  the 
"students"  have  taken  refuge  with 
ethnic  minorities  in  the  border  areas 
of  Burma,  including,  Karen,  Karenni, 
Mon,  and  others.  And  that  these  mi- 
norities have  also  suffered  from  the 
repression  of  the  Burmese  regime. 
Some  of  these  populations  have  fled 
into  Thailand.  And  given  the  military 
offensive  against  the  students  and  mi- 
norities by  the  regime,  more  displaced 
persons  are  likely  to  be  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  between  Burma 
and  Thailand. 

I  trust  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
managers  that  the  language  of  the  au- 
thorization statute  providing  for  as- 
sistance to  displaced  Burmese  should 
be  interpreted  to  mean  assistance  for 
both  the  student  populations,  both 
Burman  and  ethnic  minority  students 
who  have  fled  since  the  events  of  1998, 
and  the  civilian  ethnic  minority  popu- 


lations on  both  sides  of  the  border 

with  Thailand  that  have  been  dis- 
placed because  of  the  repression  of  the 
Burmese  regime.  Are  my  views  consist- 
ent with  those  of  the  distinguished 
managers? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  also  my  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  the  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  also  agree  with  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.] 


YEAS-98 

Adams 

Fowler 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bingamaji 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boschwjlz 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Henm 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdicit 

Helms 

Reid 

Bums 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Coats 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Koh! 

Simon 

Daschle 

Lautenlwrg 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Synuns 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wilson 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Wirth 

Pord 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Inouye 

Wallop 

So  the  bill  [H.R.  3792)  was  passed. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
the  majority  leader  is  on  the  floor. 

I  rise  for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  a 
celebratory  one.  I  note  that  today.  38 
years  after  the  fact,  the  Senate  has 
unanimously  sustained  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  infa- 
mous McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952.  During 
the  last  38  years,  in  virtually  every 
country  on  the  globe  some  person,  re- 
spectable or  otherwise,  but  legitimate 
in  any  event,  was  told  he  could  not 
come  to  this  country  for  fear  that  he 
might  say  something  that  would  infect 
the  minds  of  Americans  who  are  pre- 
sumably incapable  of  thinking  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  public  policy. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  been  pressing  this  matter  for 
3  years.  We  have  suspended  the  act. 
but  with  a  sunset  provision.  Today  the 
McCarran-Walter  measure  is  perma- 
nently repealed. 

A  colloquy  entered  in  the  Record  be- 
tween myself  and  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  notes  that  this 
matter  is  now  done  with,  and  the 
'lookout  lists"  and  the  endless  forms 
and  affidavits  which  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  has  devel- 
oped over  38  years  are  to  come  to  an 
end  here  and  now  as  well,  assuming 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill, 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  do. 

On  a  second  issue.  Madam  President, 
may  I  note  that  this  measure  comes 
before  us  this  evening  in  altered  form. 
The  bill  as  it  originally  passed  the 
Senate,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  after  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  both  bodies,  contained  an 
amendment  which  I  offered,  section 
109,  having  to  do  with  actions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  which  in- 
volved the  soliciting  of  funds  from  for- 
eign governments  and  institutions  and 
persons  in  order  to  avoid  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  such 
purposes. 

The  President  vetoed  that  bill  which 
had  been  very  carefully  debated  here 
in  the  Senate.  Out  of  concern  for 
other  provisions,  not  the  least  the 
McCarran-Walter  provisions.  the 
House  of  Representati\  es  dropped  sec- 
tion 109,  sent  the  bill  otherwise  intact 
to  us  and,  out  of  concern  tor  the 
McCarran-Walter  provisions  and  other 
matters,  I  chose  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  once  again  at  this  time. 

But  I  do  rise,  Madam  President,  to 
say  that  this  is  not  an  end  of  the  issue. 
We  are  involved  here  with  a  grave  con- 
stitutional question  which,  as  was 
noted  on  the  floor  yesterday,  recently 
and  conspicuously  arose  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  episode.  But  the  matter  goes  to 
the  very  basis  of  the  relationship  be- 


tween the  Presidency  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  foreign  policy.  It  goes  to 
the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
ours  is  to  be  a  nation  and  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

Madam  President,  the  President's 
veto  message  stated  that  this  section 
would  result  in:  'A  dangerous  timidity 
and  disarray  in  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy." 

That.  Madam  President,  was  not  the 
view  of  the  Senate  and  not  the  view  of 
the  House.  We  were  not  seeking  to 
bring  about  timidity,  much  less  disar- 
ray. If  there  was  ever  an  example  of 
disarray,  we  saw  it  in  those  years  when 
the  executive  branch  sought  to  avoid 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  aid  to  insurgen- 
cies in  Central  America  and  shipped 
arms  to  Iran  unbeknownst  to  the  Con- 
gress much  less  to  the  American 
people.  That  strikes  me  as  disarray. 

What  we  were  seeking  was  to  restore 
to  government  the  processes  of  lawful- 
ness. I  will  take  a  moment  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time,  if  I  may.  simply  to  read  the 
prohibition.  It  says: 

Whenever  any  provLsion  of  United  State.s 
law  expressly  refers  to  thi.s  section  and  ex- 
pressly prohibits  all  tJnited  State.s  assist- 
ance, or  all  assistance  under  a  specific 
United  States  assistance  account,  from 
being  provided  to  any  specified  foreign 
region,  country,  government,  group  or  indi- 
vidual, for  all  or  specified  activities,  then  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
may  <Ai  receive,  accept,  hold,  control,  use. 
spend,  disburse,  distribute,  or  transfer  any 
funds  or  properly  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment (including  any  instrumentality  or 
agency  thereof),  foreign  person  or  United 
States  person.  'B)  use  any  United  States 
funds  or  facilities  to  assist  any  transaction 
whereby  a  foreign  government  (including 
any  instrumentality,  or  agency  thereof),  for- 
eign person  or  United  States  person,  pro- 
vides any  funds  or  property  to  any  third 
party,  or  (C)  provide  any  United  States  as- 
sistance to  any  third  party,  if  the  purpose  of 
any  such  act  is  furthering  or  carrying  out 
the  same  activities  with  respect  to  that 
region,  country,  government,  group  or  indi- 
vidual for  which  United  States  assistance  is 
expressly  prohibited. 

Madam  President,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  say  that  this  was  somehow  an 
ex  post  facto  act  with  respect  to  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  It  was  not.  We 
made  clear  that  this  referred  to  future 
acts.  We  made  clear  that  it  only  ap- 
plied to  prohibitions  in  which  this 
statute  was  specifically  cited.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  we  should 
do  no  more  but  also  no  less  than  see  to 
the  obedience  to  law. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
on  July  18  of  last  year,  when  this 
amendment  was  being  debated  said: 
■'Mr.  President,  this  amendment  can 
be  summed  up  in  three  words:  Obey 
the  law."  In  fact,  that  is  what  it  says. 
It  states  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  any 
member  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
the  right  to  break  the  law. 

Yet  this  simple  provision,  in  the 
aftermath  of  that  wrenching  experi- 


ence still  unresolved— Admiral  Poin- 
dexter's  case  is  even  now  in  the  head- 
lines—was vetoed.  It  was  vetoed. 
Madam  President,  in  full  conformity 
with  earlier  positions  the  executive 
branch  has  taken  that  encouraged  the 
original  events  of  Iran-Contra  or  were 
used  to  justify  it. 

Theodore  Draper,  in  an  article 
which  will  appear  in  the  March  1  issue 
of  the,New  York  Review  of  Books  enti- 
tled "The  Constitution  in  Danger, " 
has  this  to  say  about  the  persons  re- 
cently or  even  now  on  trial  here  in 
Washington.  He  said: 

Yet  to  justify  their  actions  they  held 
forth  on  just  this  constitutional  issue- 

The  issue  of  the  preeminence  of  the 
President,  his  prerogatives  as  against 
his  powers— 

A  highly  dubious  theory  of  a  Presidential 
monopoly  of  foreign  policy  had  filtered 
down  to  them.  Their  reasons  reflected  a 
school  of  thought  that  calls  into  question 
the  constitutional  foundation  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Theodore  Draper  does  not  make 
such  statements  lightly  and  I  would 
not  repeat  them  on  the  Senate  floor 
lightly. 

We  approached  a  constitutional 
crisis  of  the  utmost  gravity.  It  was 
only  the  chance,  or  perhaps  it  was  not 
a  chance,  revelation  in  a  Beirut  jour- 
nal that  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  were 
going  on  that  alerted  the  country  and 
Congress.  Had  that  not  happened, 
where  might  we  have  ended? 

Where  we  were  heading  is  no  place 
this  Senate  would  wish  to  see  us  go. 
And  we  did  not  legislate  in  the  imme- 
diate aftermath.  We  did  not  legislate 
hurriedly.  We  waited  until  last  year. 
Senator  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire 
could  not  have  been  more  cooperative 
and  helpful  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
language  was  carefully  crafted,  be- 
cause it  was  a  criminal  statute  and 
vagueness  is  fatal  to  any  such  statute. 

But  this  was  a  bipartisan  effort.  We 
engaged  in  good-faith  negotiations 
with  the  White  House  attorneys.  They 
never  seemed  to  reciprocate  the  spirit 
in  which  we  were  trying  to  negotiate. 
And  the  bill  was  vetoed.  Very  well. 
The  issue  then  remains. 

I  stand  here.  Madam  President,  to 
say  that  I  will  return  to  this  matter.  I 
am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  he  wishes 
to  do  the  same.  We  do  not  have  this  '■ 
matter  behind  us  and  we  owe  it  to  this 
generation  and  above  all  we  owe  it  to 
generations  to  come  to  see  that  a 
severe  challenge  to  the  constitutional 
balance  in  the  United  States  does  not 
go  unregarded  and  unrestltuted. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that,  with  respect  to  foreign  policy, 
the  Constitution  provides  for  shared 
powers,  shared  responsibilities.  And 
the  growing  doctrine  of  Presidential 
prerogative,  by  denying  those  constitu- 


tional provisions,  puts  the  basic  law  of 
this  Nation  in  jeopardy. 

We  will  find  an  appropriate  occasion 
on  which  to  offer  the  amendment 
again  and  as  often  as  it  is  vetoed. 
Madam  President,  it  will  be  again  of- 
fered. 

I  hope  the  day  will  be  at  hand  when 
reason  and  an  understanding  of  the  se- 
riousness of  this  matter  reaches  the 
President.  We  spoke  with  everyone  in 
the  executive  branch  practically,  save 
the  President.  One  would  think  he 
would  want  to  know  what  we  think 
about  this  and  why  we  were  acting  as 
we  did  and  not  simply  accept  his 
staff's  version  of  what  we  were  doing, 
something  which  we  found  difficult  to 
understand  and  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, was  unhelpful. 

Madam  President,  I  have  made  the 
points  I  rose  to  addre.ss.  I  thank  you 
for  restoring  order  to  the  Chamber. 
And  just  for  the  good  cheer  of  it.  I 
note  once  again  that  Harry  S.  Truman 
has  finally  been  vindicated  on  this 
floor. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  is  fi- 
nally seriously  considering  clean  air 
legislation.  While  we  have  made 
progress  since  Congress  last  amended 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1977.  millions  of 
Americans  still  live  with  polluted  air. 
The  American  Lung  Association  now 
estimates  that  the  health  costs  alone 
of  air  pollution  are  around  $40  bil- 
lion—and that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count other  costs  like  polluted  lakes, 
dying  fish,  reduced  agricultural  yields 
and  the  corrosion  of  buildings,  all  of 
which  negatively  affect  our  quality  of 
life. 

During  his  election  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Bush  promised  that  he  would  be 
the  Envirorunental  President,  and 
quite  clearly  there  is  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  environmental  matters  in 
this  administration  than  in  the  last 
administration.  For  the  first  time  in 
over  a  decade,  a  President  has  submit- 
ted a  clean  air  bill  to  Congress,  and  I 
think  that  President  Bush  deserves 
our  praise  for  getting  the  whole 
debate  on  clean  air  moving  again. 

The  clean  air  issue  is  very  complex, 
and  lot  of  numbers  are  being  thrown 
around  to  describe  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  this  bill.  Many  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  here  in  Congress,  and 
we  must  be  sure  to  analyze  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  different  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  before  a  final 
bill  is  passed.  It  is  important  that  we 
pass  strong  clean  air  legislation,  but  it 
is  also  important  that  we  do  not  ham- 
string American  industry  in  its  ability 
to  provide  jobs  and  compete  in  world 
markets. 


Acid  rain  has  long  been  a  concern  of 
mine,  especially  due  to  its  impact  on 
the  many  thousands  of  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota. I  cosponsored  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  Acid  Deposition  and  Sulfur  Re- 
duction Act  in  1987,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  we  are  finally  going  to  do 
something  substantive  about  this 
threat. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  must  look 
at  past  efforts  when  considering  acid 
rain  reduction  measures.  Minnesota's 
utilities  and  consumers  have  already 
paid  heavily  for  emissions  reductions, 
and  they  should  not  be  punished  for 
having  been  good  citizens  for  many 
years.  They  should  not  have  to  pay 
again,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
cleanup  costs  in  other  states. 

One  of  the  most  irmovative  portions 
of  the  President's  proposal  was  that 
dealing  with  alternative  fuels.  While  I 
was  disappointed  that  these  provisions 
were  not  included  in  the  Senate  bill 
passed  by  the  committee.  I  hope  that 
we  will  include  an  alternative  fuels 
program  as  part  of  the  final  version  of 
this  legislation. 

Expanding  our  use  of  alternative 
fuels  includes  doing  what  we  can  to 
ensure  that  the  fuels  we  use  now  bum 
more  cleanly.  By  increasing  the 
oxygen  content  of  gasoline,  we  can  ac- 
complish this  goal.  Ethanol  provides 
us  with  the  highest  oxygen  content 
feasible  today,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  Senate  clean  air  bill  recog- 
nizes this. 

If  we  want  to  fashion  a  real  long- 
term  solution  to  the  clean  air  problem, 
we  will  have  to  reduce  our  use  of  the 
fuels  that  contribute  so  much  to  this 
air  pollution.  Expanding  our  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels  will  have  other  benefits 
as  well.  It  will  help  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  provide  new  mar- 
kets for  our  farmers,  and,  of  even 
greater  importance,  it  will  help  to 
reduce  the  current  trend  of  global 
warming. 

Global  warming  has  long  been  a 
major  environmental  concern  of  mine, 
and  I  believe  that  while  we  address  the 
emissions  of  various  pollutants  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  should  also  ad- 
dress the  emissions  of  those  gases  con- 
tributing to  global  warming.  This 
makes  sense  on  a  practical  level.  If  we 
require  industry  to  make  certain  clean 
air  reductions  now  and  then  add  to 
that  burden  in  several  years  by  requir- 
ing new  global  warming  reductions,  we 
hinder  industry's  ability  to  plan.  If  we 
begin  to  address  the  global  warming 
problem  here,  however,  it  would  allow 
American  businesses  to  plan  better  for 
the  future. 

In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  we 
get  ahead  of  the  curve  in  addressing 
global  warming.  We  must  take  action 
before  the  anticipated  climatic 
changes  become  too  difficult  to  slow  or 
stop.  The  earlier  we  act  to  stop  global 
warming,  the  less  we  will  have  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  long  run.  The  reductions  in 


motor  vehicle  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions called  for  by  this  bill  would, 
among  other  things,  be  a  good  start  in 
our.efforts  to  stop  global  warming. 

Of  even  greater  immediate  impor- 
tance is  the  problem  of  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion.  The  ozone  hole  over 
Antarctica  is  growing,  the  Earth's 
ozone  layer  is  being  destroyed,  and 
people's  lives  and  health  will  soon  be 
endangered  if  we  do  not  take  immedi- 
ate action.  CFC  emissions  are  the 
main  reason  for  the  ozone  depletion, 
and  they  also  contribute  15  to  20  per- 
cent to  global  warming.  The  Montreal 
Protocol  would  reduce  CFC  emissions 
50  percent  by  1998.  We  must  eliminate 
all  CFC  emissions,  however,  in  order 
to  save  our  ozone  layer  and  help 
reduce  global  warming.  Title  7  of  this 
legislation  would  do  that,  setting  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
follow. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  overhaul  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  address  some  of  the  serious 
environmental  problems  facing  our 
Nation  as  well  as  the  entire  world.  I 
plan  to  be  very  involved  in  this  proc- 
ess, and  will  eventually  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Our  efforts  to  reduce 
pollution  in  the  United  States  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  other  nations 
that  share  our  Earth's  air  and  climate 
to  follow. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Has  the  Senate 
gone  into  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  pending  busine.ss  is  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  for  5  minutes  as  though  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2041  are 
located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  BUls  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 235  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  minutes 
as  if  in  morning  business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


JOE  MONTANA,  GREATEST 
QUARTERBACK  OF  ALL  TIME 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President. 
now  that  we  are  near  the  close  of  the 
day  on  Senate  business  and  there  are 
no  other  Senators  on  the  floor  to  talk 
about  the  pending  legislation,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  I  have  sought  recogni- 
tion to  talk  for  a  moment  about  a 
famous  son  of  Pennsylvania,  Joe  Mon- 
tana, who  achieved  stardom  in  the 
Super  Bowl  on  Sunday.  Since  neither 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles  nor  the  Pitt- 
burgh  Steelers  were  successful  in 
reaching  the  Super  Bowl,  although 
both  made  the  playoffs  this  year,  it  is 
my  anticipation  as  a  Permsylvania 
Senator  that  the  Super  Bowl  next 
year  will  be  a  battle  between  the 
Eagles  and  the  Steelers.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  make  a  comment  or  two 
about  a  famous  son  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joe  Montana,  who  achieved  such  ex- 
cellence and  stardom  on  this  Sunday 
past  in  the  Super  Bowl  and  for  the 
many  years  of  his  professional  career. 
I  would  also  like  to  note  at  this  time 
the  unusual  cadre  of  extraordinary 
football  players  who  have  come  from 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other.  For  example, 
Tony  Dorsett  is  from  Hopewell  in  the 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  region. 
John  Unitas  is  from  Brookline:  Dan 
Marino,  from  Pittsburgh;  Mike  Ditka, 
from  Aliquippa.  In  enumerating  these 
great  stars,  I  have  omitted  others. 

I  could  go  on  at  length.  Madam 
President,  with  others  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  as  Matt  Millen,  a  star 
coming  from  Lehigh  Valley;  Chuck 
Bednarik,  a  great  star  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles  of  years  gone  by  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
the  same  time  I  did,  although  he  is 
much  older  than  I.  of  course;  and  out- 
standing players  who  participated 
from  Penn  State  under  Coach  Joe  Pa- 
temo. 

But  the  great  success  of  Joe  Mon- 
tana, I  think,  does  merit  a  word  or 
two. 

In  leading  the  San  Francisco  Forty- 
niners  to  victory  in  Super  Bowl  XXIV 
juid  to  three  other  NFL  champion- 
ships in  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  Joe 
Montana  has  become  for  many  experts 
the  greatest  quarterback  of  all  time. 
Only  history,  as  Montana  himself  has 
modestly  noted,  will  make  this  deter- 
mination, but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  the  best  extant  today. 

San  Franciscans  and  Califomians 
can  take  justifiable  pride  in  Montana's 
considerable  accomplishments.  But  so. 
too.  can  Pennsylvanians.  for  Joe  Mon- 
tana grew  up  and  played  his  high 
school  football  in  Monongahela.  a 
town  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  on 


the  Monongahela  River,  just  south  of 
Pittsburgh. 

It  was  here  in  this  blue-collar,  steel- 
producing  area  that  Joe  first  devel- 
oped those  skills  that  have  carried  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession, 
before  going  on  to  national  fame  in 
leading  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre 
Dame  to  the  national  collegiate  cham- 
pionship in  1977  and  later  to  the  pro- 
fessional ranks  with  San  Francisco. 

Montana's  achievements  in  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  are  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  He  holds  the 
NFL's  highest  ranking  ever  for  a  quar- 
terback in  a  season  and  for  a  career, 
thus  far.  In  his  four  Super  Bowls,  he 
had  completed  the  most  passes,  83,  for 
the  highest  completion  percentage,  68 
percent,  for  the  most  yards.  1.142.  and 
for  the  most  touchdown  passes.  11.  All 
of  these  are,  of  course,  records.  Incred- 
ibly, in  attempting  122  passes  in  these 
pressure-packed  games,  he  has  never 
been  intercepted.  He  also  holds  the 
record  for  the  most  consecutive  com- 
pletions in  a  Super  Bowl  game.  13. 

Whatever  the  experts  may  conclude, 
all  of  this  leads  me  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  Joe  Montana,  of  Mon- 
ongahela, PA,  is  the  greatest  quarter- 
back of  all  time. 

Joe  Montana  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  rich  tradition  that  is  Pennsylvania 
football.  Its  heroes  are  too  many  to 
try  to  number  here,  but  it  includes 
three  Heisman  Trophy  winners, 
Johnny  Lujack  and  Leon  Hart,  of 
Notre  Dame,  who  hail  from  Cormells- 
ville  and  Turtle  Creek,  respectively,  in 
southwestern  Peruisylvania.  and  John 
Cappaletti,  of  Penn  State,  from  Upper 
Darby,  just  outside  Philadelphia.  An- 
other stalwart  on  this  list  is  Joe 
Namath,  of  Beaver,  again  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  who  led  the 
New  York  Jets  to  a  great  upset  victory 
over  Baltimore  in  the  Super  Bowl 
after  an  outstanding  collegiate  career 
at  Alabama  under  the  late,  legendary 
Bear  Bryant. 

One  of  the  greatest  collegiate  coach- 
es of  all  time,  Joe  Patemo,  of  Perm 
State,  also  graces  this  Peruisylvania 
Pantheon  of  football  immortals.  Joe's 
teams  are  always  among  the  Nation's 
leaders  and  twice  won  national  cham- 
pionships in  the  eighties.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  has  also  won  several 
national  collegiate  football  titles. 

In  the  professional  ranks,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  have  won  four  Super 
Bowls  and  the  Philadelphia  Eagles 
won  two  NFL  titles  in  the  late  forties 
and  again  in  1960. 

As  so  I  urge  my  fellow  Permsylva- 
nians  to  rejoice  with  their  California 
counterparts  in  the  great  success  of 
one  of  their  own,  Joe  Montana,  from 
Monongahela.  PA,  another  Pennsylva- 
nia football  legend. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  Calendar  items  No.  571  and 
572.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc,  and  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Abraham  N.  M.  Shashy.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  assistant  general  counsel  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (chief  counsel  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Martin  H.  Gerry,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  update  my 
colleagues  and  to  comment  on  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  [VA]  and.  most  particularly, 
on  the  state  of  the  VA  health  care 
system.  I  congratulate  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
and  President  Bush  for  their  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  request  of  $12.28  bil- 
lion for  the  VA  medical  care  account. 
The  overall  budget  of  $30.9  billion, 
however,  is  a  mixed  bag. 


VA  HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  $12.28  billion  re- 
quest for  the  medical  care  account  is 
an  8.4-percent  increase  of  nearly  $956 
million  over  the  funding  level  avail- 
able for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is 
the  best  VA  medical  care  request  sub- 
mitted by  a  President  in  over  a  dozen 
years. 

This  good  news  for  America's  27  mil- 
lion veterans  is  the  result  of  the  very 
effective  advocacy  of  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs.  Ed  Der- 
winski. who  took  his  case  directly  to 
President  Bush  and  did  a  tremendous 
job  in  convincing  him  that  the  down- 
ward spiral  in  VA  health  care  must  be 
halted.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  Secretary 
for  bringing  about  this  major  break- 
through in  the  battle  to  overcome  the 
large  budget  shortfall  VA  has  been 
saddled  with  since  the  summer  of 
1988. 

In  addition,  many  of  my  colleagues 
themselves  made  effective  efforts  in 
support  of  increased  funding  for  VA 
health  care.  Twenty  Senators  joined 
me  in  an  October  1988  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  40  Senators  joined  me  in 
a  January  1989  letter  to  President 
Bush,  and  40  Senators  joined  me  in  a 
December  1989  letter  to  President 
Bush.  Each  of  these  letters  represents 
a  strong  statement  of  congressional 
.support  for  the  VA  health  care 
system. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  veterans' 
service  organizations  have  been  press- 
ing hard  for  an  improved  VA  health 
care  system,  through  contacts  with 
Secretary  Derwinski,  the  President, 
and  the  White  House  Chief  of  Staff. 
On  November  7,  1989,  four  major  con- 
gressionally  chartered  veterans'  serv- 
ice organizations— American  Veterans 
of  WWII,  Korea,  and  Vietnam:  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans:  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars— issued  a 
preliminary  press  release  on  their 
combined  independent  budget  for  VA. 
which  will  be  formally  presented  to 
the  Congress  next  month.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  press  release 
and  letters  from  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans in  California,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
and  Washington,  which  are  represent- 
ative of  hundreds  of  moving  letters  to 
the  President,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks following  the  three  letters  to 
the  President  that  I  just  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1991  VA  medical  care  re- 
quest contains  a  number  of  very  posi- 
tive features.  The  $12.28  billion,  while 
not  including  everything  that  is 
needed,  would  allow  for  the  restora- 
tion of  at  least  2.337  full-time  employ- 
ee positions,  including  nearly  800  more 
nursing  positions.  This  request  also  in- 
cludes   very    welcome    proposals    for 


funding  of  an  anticipated  3.5-percent 
January  1991  pay  raise;  for  $70  million 
more  for  pay  boosts  for  VA  doctors 
and  nurses;  and  for  $8.3  million  for  im- 
proved health  care  quality  assurance 
programs.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
posal for  $4.3  million  to  resume  a  proc- 
ess I  have  advocated  for  over  10  years 
to  control  ward  drug  stocks  and  by  the 
President's  goal  of  completing  conver- 
sion to  this  unit-dose  system  by  1995. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  proposal  also 
includes  an  increase  of  $31.4  million  to 
fund  VA  nurse  pay  reform  legislation. 
On  May  9,  1989,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  S.  947  to  require  each  local  VA 
hospital  director  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  VA  nurse  pay  scale  that  is 
competitive  with  nurses'  wages  else- 
where in  the  community.  Provisions  of 
S.  947  were  then  incorporated  into  S. 
13  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  1989.  in  H.R.  901.  They  have  not 
yet  been  enacted,  but  we  have  been 
working  with  the  Hotise  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  over  the  last  few 
months  to  reconcile  the  different 
Senate-  and  House-passed  nurse  pay 
provisions.  I  feel  we  are  making 
progress. 

The  Presidents  budget  also  includes 
an  increase  of  $38.6  million  to  fund  in- 
creases in  special  pay  for  physicians 
and  dentists.  I  will  shortly  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  increase  pay  for  VA 
doctors.  The  administration's  request 
for  funding  is  a  recognition  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problems  VA  faces  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  high-quality 
doctors  and  nurses  and  will  definitely 
facilitate  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  enable  VA  to  be  more  competitive 
in  the  health  care  persormel  market- 
place. 

However,  Mr.  President,  even  with 
the  significant  infusion  in  funding  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  the  medical 
care  account,  some  important  needs 
are  not  dealt  with  adequately.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  emphasis  on  the  enor- 
mous unmet  needs  of  veterans  for 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder  [PTSD] 
treatment,  for  extended  care  and  geri- 
atric programs,  and  for  innovative  am- 
bulatory care  approaches  to  avoid  in- 
stitutionalization. 

CONSTRUCTION,  RESEARCH,  AND  THIRD-PARTY 
COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  $695  million  re- 
quested for  VA  construction  projects 
represents  a  substantial  turnaround  in 
administration  requests.  For  fiscal 
year  1989.  for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  only  $488  million  for 
VA  construction.  I  hope  that  this  in- 
creased level  will  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  long-term  commitment  to  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  meeting  the 
great  need  for  modernization,  im- 
proved safety,  and  patient  privacy  in 
facilities  across  the  system,  as  well  as 
for  new  facilities  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

By  contrast,  the  proposed  7-percent. 
$14.1  million  cut  in  medical  and  pros- 


thetic research  is  shortsighted  and  a 
big  disappointment.  Not  only  does  VA 
research  make  a  major  contribution  to 
our  national  effort  to  combat  disease 
and  disability,  but  it  is  vital  to  main- 
taining a  high  quality  of  health  care 
for  the  individual  veteran  patient  and 
attracting  highly  qualified  hesdth  and 
mental  health  professionals  to  VA  by 
improving  the  professional  milieu  in 
which  they  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  disagree  with 
the  large-scale  effort  to  beef  up  collec- 
tions from  health  insurers  by  assign- 
ing 800  employees— including  appar- 
ently 300  new  ones— to  these  duties 
and  by  charging  insurers  for  the  non- 
service-connected  care  of  seriously  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  new  corps  of 
Federal  bill  collectors.  VA  would  be 
better  off  contracting  out  these  collec- 
tions and  keeping  its  own  work  force 
focused  on  patient  care. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  requiring 
health  insurers  to  pay  for  part  of  the 
care  furnished  certain  veterans  with 
serious  service-connected  disabilities 
could  raise  innumerable  disputes  as  to 
whether  the  care  involved  is  in  any 
way  related  to  a  service-connected  con- 
dition. Such  a  requirement  would  also 
involve  sloughing  off  onto  the  private 
sector  substantial  costs  for  the  care  of 
severely  disabled  service-cormected 
veterans— specifically  those  with  dis- 
abilities rated  at  50  percent  or  more— 
for  whom  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  statutory  obligation  to  provide 
comprehensive  care. 

VA  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  outside  health  pro- 
grams, the  budget  offers  some  im- 
provement over  the  Reagan  record. 
The  proposed  staffing  increase  to 
reduce  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
response  time  and  to  prepare  VA  to 
defend  cases  before  the  new  U.S. 
Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals  is  welcome, 
as  is  a  modest,  $23.3  million  increase  in 
efforts  to  modernize  VA's  antiquated 
computer  system  for  claims  process- 
ing. 

Equally  meritorious,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  proposal  for  a  $6.5  million  in- 
crease in  funding  for  VA's  National 
Cemetery  System  [NCS],  which  has 
been  forced  to  scrape  by  on  very  lean 
budgets  for  several  years  and  was  hard 
hit  by  sequestration  this  fiscal  year. 
As  a  result  of  austere  budgets 
throughout  the  eighties,  the  NCS  has 
an  equipment  replacement  and  main- 
tenance backlog  of  about  $7  million 
and  is  having  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  adequate  maintenance  activities.  I 
am  pleased  that  that  program,  recent- 
ly invigorated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
highly  energetic  and  committed  new 
Director,  Joann  K.  Webb,  will  receive 
some  added  resources. 

These  are  all  useful  starts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  would  be  surprised  if  com- 
mittee budget  hearings  don't  show  a 
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need  for  more  action  in  each  of  these 
areas,  as  well  as  for  an  increase  in 
overall  staffing  in  the  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Administration  in  order  to 
produce— rather  than  just  to  claim- 
real  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  claims  processing  and  to 
avoid  defaults  under  VA  home  loan 
programs. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  VA  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  is  a  series  of  propos- 
als for  major  home  loan  legislative  re- 
trenchments. The  President's  budget 
proposes  requiring  veterans  for  the 
first  time  to  make  a  downpayment— 4 
percent  is  proposed  for  loan  amounts 
over  $25,000— in  order  to  get  a  VA- 
guaranteed  conventional  home  loan. 
Congress  created  the  VA  home  loan 
program  in  1944  precisely  to  allow 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  to 
purchase  homes  even  though  they 
could  not  come  up  with  a  downpay- 
ment. 

The  budget  also  proposes  raising  the 
VA  loan  fee  by  40  E>ercent— from  1.25 
to  1.75  percent  of  the  loan  amount— 
and  eliminating  the  fee  exemption  for 
veterans  rated  less  than  30  percent  dis- 
abled. On  January  1.  1990,  the  loan  fee 
rose  by  25  percent— from  1  to  1.25  per- 
cent—imder  the  recently  enacted  Vet- 
erans Home  Loan  Indemnity  and  Re- 
structuring Act  of  1989,  title  III  of 
Public  Law  101-237.  As  the  Senate 
author  of  that  legislation,  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  fee  increase  there  en- 
acted was  imposed  only  in  exchange 
for  granting  indemnification  for  veter- 
ans against  liability  to  VA  in  case  of 
default. 

There  VA  home  loan  proposals 
appear  to  be  a  broad  attack  by  the 
President  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  a  46-year-old  pro- 
gram to  which  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly reconfirmed  its  commitment  just 
3  months  ago.  I  will  oppose  all  such 
changes  in  the  fundamental  nature  of 
this  important  veterans'  benefit  and 
very  much  doubt  that  there  will  be 
time  for  committee  hearings  on  these 
kinds  of  proposals. 

MAJOR  LECISLATIVi:  COST-SAVING  PROPOSALS 

Regarding  other  major  legislative 
proposals  by  the  President  in  the  VA 
budget,  Mr.  President,  I  have  for  years 
suggested  the  use  of  nontaxpayer  IRS 
and  Social  Security  data,  if  properly 
verified,  to  protect  against  illegal  pay- 
ments of  need-based  VA  pension.  How- 
ever, I  have  reservations  about  the 
proposal  to  cut  off  VA  service-connect- 
ed disability  compensation  payments 
for  certain  incompetent  veterans,  who 
generally  are  supervised  under  VA's  fi- 
duciary program.  Under  this  proposal, 
a  veteran's  estate  could  be  reduced  to 
as  little  as  $10,000  while  the  veteran  is 
alive.  The  inheritance  rights  of  broth- 
ers, sisters,  aunts,  and  uncles  of  such 
veterans  could  be  likewise  substantial- 
ly reduced.  Those  relatives  may  have 


been  of  much  help  and  comfort  to  the 
veteran  during  his  or  her  lifetime. 

VA  MEDICAL  CARE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  KOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1990 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject of  VA  medical  care,  I  repeat  that  I 
am  delighted  that  the  administration 
is  taking  such  a  positive  step  in  its 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  toward  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  level  of  healthcare 
services  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  this  country.  However,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1991  makes  the  need  for 
supplemental  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  even  more  obvious. 

We  must  raise  the  current  year's 
medical  care  funding  level  by  about  a 
quarter-billion  dollars  to  match  the 
program  level  the  President  proposes 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  Presi- 
dent really  wants  to  wind  the  VA  med- 
ical system  down  even  further  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
President  really  wants  to  tell  thou- 
sands of  veterans  to  hold  on  for  an- 
other 8  months  to  get  the  care  they 
deserve  and  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Without  supplemental  fiscal  year 
1990  funding,  the  VA  healthcare 
system  cannot  carry  out  a  balanced 
program  without  reducing  staffing  and 
service  levels  throughout  the  year, 
only  to  begin  restoring  those  cuts  on 
October  1  with  approval  of  the  admin- 
istrations  fiscal  year  1991  request. 
Such  wide  swings  in  resources  run  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  goal  of  building  a 
high-quality,  stable  staff  of  health 
professionals  who  can  work  together 
smoothly. 

As  I  need  earlier,  on  December  22, 
1989,  I  was  joined  by  40  Senators  in  a 
letter  to  President  Bush  explaining 
that  the  VA  health  care  system  has 
been  suffering  from  serious  instability 
and  ineffectiveness  as  a  result  of  start 
and-stop  funding.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  VA  healthcare  system  cannot  fur- 
nish a  high  quality  of  care  unless  it  is 
provided  consistent  as  well  as  ade- 
quate funding  levels. 

Thus.  I  will  again  be  writing  to 
President  Bush  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  him  to  extend  his  com- 
mitment to  VA  health  care  by  submit- 
ting a  fiscal  year  1990  supplemental 
request  of  $252.4  million  to  restore  the 
fiscal  year  1990  shortfall  resulting 
from  sequestration  and  a  VA  miscalcu- 
lation in  personnel  costs.  Neither  of 
these  contingencies,  described  in  the 
December  22  letter,  were  anticipated 
when  the  fiscal  year  1990  VA,  HUD, 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  was  signed  into  law  on  No- 
vember 9,  1989. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  many  VA 
medical  centers  have  been  forced  to 
cut  back  on  staff,  close  beds  or  even 
entire  wards— including  many  nursing 
home  beds— shut  down  innovative  and 
effective  programs  like  those  for  drug 


and  alcohol  treatment  and  hospital- 
based  home  care,  postpone  activations 
of  completed  facilities,  and  delay- 
often  for  dangerously  long  time  peri- 
ods—vital equipment  repairs  and  pur- 
chases. Not  all  VA  facilities  have  been 
affected  in  the  same  way;  some  were  in 
a  crisis  situation  in  fiscal  year  1989 
while  others  began  being  seriously 
stretched  this  past  fall.  However,  Mr. 
President,  all  VA  health  care  facilities 
are  experiencing  major  backlogs  in  re- 
placement and  repair  of  critical  life- 
saving  or  life-sustaining  equipment. 

There  is  no  questiion  that  if  fiscal 
relief  is  not  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans 
will  be  denied  the  quality  of  care— or 
denied  the  care  entirely— that  we  owe 
them  if  relief  is  not  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  It  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
our  sick  and  disabled  veterans  to 
dangle  an  improved  health  care 
system  before  them  if  they  can  just 
make  it  imtil  October.  Many  will  not 
survive  to  gain  the  benefit  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1991  request, 
and  others  will  grow  sicker  while  effec 
tive  and  timely  treatment  is  post- 
poned. 

This  is  bad  medical  care  and  bad 
public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  commitment  to  the  VA  health 
care  system  manifested  in  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1991  medical  care 
budget  request,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  urging 
President  Bush  to  fulfill  that  commit- 
ment by  sending  forth  a  fiscal  year 
1990  supplemental  request  of  $252.4 
million  to  provide  now— not  8  months 
down  the  road— for  the  funding  level 
that  is  contemplated  in  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1991  request. 

Exhibit  1 

Independent  Budget  Project  Finds  Veter- 
ans' Programs  Will  Continue  to  Dete- 
riorate Unless  Adequate  Ponding  is  I*ro- 

VIDED 

Washington,  D.C.  (November  7).— Four 
Congressionally  chartered  veterans'  service 
organizations  today  charged  a  long  series  of 
inadequate  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  <VA)  have  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  services  to  veterans 
and  their  families,  even  as  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  VA  health  care  for  veterans  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate. 

"The  Independent  Budget  Project."  is  a 
collaborative  effort  by  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam 
(AMVETS);  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans (DAV);  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
(PVA)  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
(VFW).  This  is  the  fovrth  year  the  organi- 
zations have  formulated  a  needs-based 
budget  for  the  VA,  that  more  accurately  re- 
flects funding  levels  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum VA  programs  and  services. 

in  a  joint  statement  the  project  authors 
said.  This  Veterans  Day  finds  the  i.ation's 
sickest,  neediest  and  oldest  veterans  in  jeop- 
ardy of  losing  access  to  quality  health  care 
and  necessary  VA  programs  and  services. 
Unless  a  meaningful  fiscal  year  1991  budget 


is  forthcoming,  this  erosion  will  become  a 
national  disgrace." 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  the  project's  authors 
are  calling  for  an  estimated  $13.4  billion  VA 
health  care  budget.  While  these  are  prelimi- 
nary figures  announced  far  in  advance  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  authors  said  they  are  re- 
alistic amounts  that  would,  if  approved: 

Restore  service  to  the  level  of  that  provid- 
ed in  1988:  assure  entitled  veterans  that 
they  will  receive  prompt  and  adequate 
health  care;  assure  the  needs  of  older  veter- 
ans are  fulfilled;  assure  AIDS  funding  is 
made  available  and  not  siphoned  from  other 
medical  programs;  and  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  VA  system. 

The  Independent  Budget's  fiscal  year  1991 
health  care  proposal  is  an  increase  of  $1.9 
billion  over  the  expected  1990  appropria- 
tion, which  is  already  short  by  $600  million. 

In  the  area  of  General  Operating  Ex- 
penses (GEO)— which  is  resp>onsible  for  the 
administration  of  all  veterans'  programs  and 
services— the  project's  authors  again  found 
a  continuing  deterioration  in  services, 
brought  about  by  inadequate  staffing,  that 
includes; 

A  backlog  in  compensation  and  pension 
cases  that  has  skyrocketed  from  more  than 
167,000  in  October  1987,  to  over  650.000  at 
present;  a  deterioration  in  the  timeliness 
and  quality  of  case  adjudication,  with 
almost  a  third  of  the  original  compensation 
claims  taking  more  than  six  months  to 
complte;  program  delays  such  as  those  for 
disabled  veterans  who  apply  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  being  required  to  wait  on  av- 
erage more  than  100  days  before  being 
interviewed  by  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor:  an  inability  to  even  contact  the 
VA  by  more  than  one  million  veterans  as  a 
result  of  busy  telephone  lines  or  being 
placed  on  hold  for  interminable  periods:  un- 
necessary defaults  on  home  loan  by  veter- 
ans at  great  cost  to  them  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  address  these  problems  in  the  Va's  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Administration,  the  Inde- 
pendent Budget  projects  a  fiscal  year  1991 
appropriation  of  $910  million,  which  in- 
cludes an  additional  650  employees. 

For  the  VA's  construction  program,  the 
Independent  Budget  recommends  $965  mil- 
lion be  provided  to  prevent  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  the  VA's  physical  plants, 
provide  for  the  conversion  of  underutilized 
hospital  beds  to  accommodate  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  the  aging  veteran  population, 
increase  nursing  home  care  units  and 
update  and  expand  outpatient  facilities. 

Representatives  of  the  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations that  comprise  the  Independent 
Budget  Project  said  they  were  releasing 
their  proposals  well  in  advance  of  the  White 
House's  recommendations  because.  'The 
need  is  now,  the  crisis  is  apparent.  America's 
obligation  to  its  veterans  has  never  been  in 
greater  jeopardy.  This  Veterans  Day,  when 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  publicly  recalling  veterans'  service 
and  sacrifice,  we  hope  they  recall,  too,  the 
continuing  need  for  adequate  VA  funding 
that  must  be  met." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

October  11,  1988. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
77ie  White  House,  WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  are  writing  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  urgent  funding 
problems  now  being  experienced  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  pro- 
gram and  to  urge  that  you  direct  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget  to  send  forth 
the  supplemental  r^uest  which  was  for- 
warded there.  According  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  has  met  person- 
ally with  the  OMB  Director  "to  bring  him 
up  to  date  on  the  needs  of  the  Medical  Care 
account  in  FY  1989  ". 

On  September  9  and  20.  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  held  oversight  hear- 
ings to  explore  various  concerns  which  had 
been  raised  by  VA  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
health-care  professionals,  as  well  as  affili- 
ated medical  schools,  that  the  agency  was 
not  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  provide 
prompt  and  effective  health  care  to  those 
veterans  eligible  for  it.  These  concerns  were 
validated  at  the  hearing  by  9  VA  field  wit- 
nesses who.  testifying  under  oath,  all  de- 
scribed the  current  fiscal  state  of  affairs  as 
a  "crisis"  and  "the  worst  financial  crunch" 
they  had  ever  seen  in  VA  health  care. 

In  connection  with  those  hearings,  the 
VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  has  advised 
that  the  VA  is  facing  at  least  a  $635  million 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Additionally, 
over  the  years,  the  agency  has  been  reallo- 
cating large  amounts  of  money  from  both 
recurring  items— such  as  inventories,  drugs, 
and  prostheses— and  non-recurring  items- 
such  as  equipment  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs—in order  to  maintain  dally  operations. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  reallocations 
is  to  reduce  the  current  funding  base  by  an- 
other $440  million,  thus  making  the  total 
VA  health-care  deficit  approximately  $1.1 
billion  In  all. 

On  September  9.  the  Administrator  testi- 
fied that  a  supplemental  request  had  heen 
forwarded  to  OMB  to  assist  In  offsetting  the 
anticipated  deficit.  The  Administrator  said 
he  would  do  everything  within  his  power, 
including  appealing  to  you  if  necessary,  to 
obtain  timely  Administration  action  on  the 
request.  On  September  13,  1988,  Senator 
Cranston  wrote  the  Administrator  to  em- 
phasize "two  vitally  Important  matters.  .  .  . 
First,  that  the  amount  ...  In  such  a  request 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  VA  In  FTf  1989  to 
maintain  its  current  levels  of  services  and 
comply  with  all  applicable  laws;  and,  second, 
that  your  actions  be  most  expeditious  in 
order  to  produce  an  Administration  request 
that  can  be  considered  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  it  marks  up  an 
FY  1989  continuing  resolution.  ...  I  would 
underscore  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  .  .  .  that  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $608  million  [later  revised 
upward  to  $635  million]  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Otherwise,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  siiortfall,  the  VA  would  be 
forced  to  take  a  number  of  actions  ...  to 
cut  back  on  health-care  services  to  veter- 
ans." 

On  October  1.  because  no  supplemental 
appropriation  was  received  by  Congress,  the 
VA.  as  predicted,  began  cutting  back  on 
health-care  services  and  veterans  are  now 
being  turned  away  from  VA  medical  facili- 
ties. Yet  a  supplemental  request  has  not 
been  forthcoming  from  OMB.  We  believe 
that  this  is  tragic.  Many  of  these  veterans 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  for  health  care. 
The  result  of  these  cutbacks  will  be  that  the 
health  and  quality  of  life  of  a  number  of 
these  veterans  will  deteriorate— with  fatal 
consequences  in  some  cases. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  OMB 
will  be  unsympathetic  to  the  VA's  supple- 
mental request.  In  a  May  24,  1988,  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies, in  connection  with  its  consideration  of 
the  FY  1989  VA  appropriation,  OMB  Direc- 


tor Miller  stated  that  veterans'  programs, 
among  other  Items,  are  "a  low-priority  serv- 
ice". 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Administrator 
has  sought  your  assistance.  We  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  you  were  i>erson&lly  aware  of  this 
very  grave  situation.  We  believe  that  the  VA 
has  an  urgent  need  for  additional  funds  in 
order  to  maintain  the  level  of  health-care 
services  it  offered  in  FY  1988.  We  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  personally  intervene  and 
instruct  OMB  to  transmit  the  supplemental 
request  to  Congress  immediately— In  ade- 
quate time  for  us  to  act  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Your  Immediate  attention  to  this  matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 
Alan  Cranston,  Max  Baucus,  John  Mel- 
cher.  Brock  Adams.  Dennis  DeConclnl, 
John  D.   Rockefeller  IV.   Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum.    Spark    M.    Matsunaga, 
Patrick    Leahy.    Kent    Conrad,    Clai- 
borne Pell.  Wendell  Ford.  Carl  Levin. 
Thomas    Daschle.    George   J.    Mitchell, 
Bob     Graham.     Donald    W.     Riegle, 
Daniel  P.  Mo>'nihan,  Jeff  Blngaman, 
Quentln   N.   Burdick.   Alan  J.   Dixon, 
Daniel   K.  Inouye.  Frank  R.  Lauten- 
berg.  Terry  Sanford,  Tom  Harkln. 

U.S.  Skmate, 
Washington,  DC,  January  27,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  are  writing  about 
the  urgent  funding  problems  In  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  program 
and  to  urge  you  to  send  forth  a  FY  1989 
supplemental  request  for  funds  adequate  to 
maintain  workload,  services,  and  programs 
at  FY  1988  levels,  and  to  revise  the  FY  1990 
budget  request  in  such  a  manner  as  to  main- 
tain those  same  FY  1988  levels. 

On  September  9  and  20,  1988,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans's  Affairs  held  hear- 
ings to  investigate  reports  of  Inadequate 
funding  levels  within  the  VA  health-care 
system.  At  that  hearing,  VA  medical  center 
directors,  doctors,  and  nurses  virtually 
unanimously  described,  under  oath,  the 
fiscal  state  of  affairs  as  a  "crisis"  and  "the 
worst  financial  crunch"  they  had  ever  seen 
in  VA  health  care.  In  connection  with  the 
hearing,  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director 
testified  that  funding  for  VA  health-care  fa- 
cilities for  FY  1989  was  $635  million  less 
than  was  needed  to  operate  them  at  the  FY 
1988  level. 

On  September  9,  1988.  the  VA  Administra- 
tor testified  that  a  supplemental  request 
had  been  forwarded  to  OMB  to  assist  in  off- 
setting the  anticipated  deficit.  On  Septem- 
ber 13.  Senator  Cranston  wrote  the  Admin- 
istrator to  emphasize  that  the  amount  in 
such  a  request  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
VA  in  FY  1989  to  maintain  its  current  levels 
of  services  and  comply  with  all  applicable 
laws,  and  that  action  be  taken  expeditious- 
ly. 

On  October  11,  1988.  no  supplemental  re- 
quest having  been  received.  25  Senators 
wrote  President  Reagan  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  dire  situation  and  urging  him  to 
direct  OMB  to  send  forth  the  supplemental 
request  it  had  received.  Those  S«nators  re- 
ceived a  November  4.  1988.  response  from 
the  Acting  OMB  Director  to  the  effect  that 
the  need  for  supplemental  funding  was 
being  reviewed  in  the  context  of  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1990  budget  request. 
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To  d&te.  no  FY  1989  supplementAl  appro- 
priations request  for  VA  medical  care  has 
been  received  by  Congress.  Furthermore, 
the  FY  1990  budget  submission  would  re- 
quire denying  care  to  thousands  of  veterans 
who  previously  had  access  to  such  care,  im- 
posing copayments.  sharply  reducing  fund 
ing  levels  for  research,  significantly  decreas 
ing  the  number  of  available  residents  neces- 
sary to  provide  patient  care,  and  postponing 
activation  of  certain  needed  construction 
projects.  Mr.  President,  these  actions  are  to- 
tally unacceptable.  Indeed.  OMB  cut  a  total 
of  $1,427  billion  out  of  the  VA's  request  for 
its  medical  care,  construction,  and  research 
programs— with  a  loss  of  8,000  full-time 
equivalent  employees  (FTEE)  from  FY  1988 
levels  under  the  medical  care  and  research 
SLCCounts. 

We  have  already  received  from  VA  facili 
ties  reports  of  thousands  of  veterans  who. 
after  years  of  receiving  VA  care,  are  being 
told  to  go  elsewhere  or  who  have  been  told 
they  must  wait  long  periods  of  time— in 
many  cases  a  denial  of  care  in  and  of  itself— 
prior  to  receiving  certain  types  of  care  or 
prostheses.  Numerous  programs  and  sen' 
ices  are  being  cut  back  or  eliminated  alto- 
gether—home-based health-care  services,  al- 
cohol and  drug  treatment  centers,  communi- 
ty nursing  home  care,  and  hospice  care  pro- 
grams, just  to  name  a  few. 

Not  only  do  these  cutbacks  create  serious 
hardships  for  veteran-patients  and  their 
families  who  have  relied  upon  the  VA  to 
meet  their  health-care  needs,  but  we  believe 
that  these  reductions  will  produce  a  ripple 
effect,  creating  an  increased  demand  on 
other  overburdened  Federal  programs  pro- 
viding health  and  social  services. 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  ask  that 
you  instruct  OMB  to  transmit  an  FY  1989 
supplemental  request  to  Congress  immedi- 
ately, and  to  restore  to  the  FY  1990  budget 
the  funds  requested  by  the  VA.  in  order  to 
maintain  VA  programs  and  services  at  FY 
1988  levels. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  this  matter 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 
Alan  Cranston,  James  M.  Jeffords. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini.  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Claiborne  Pell. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  David  L.  Boren,  Max 
Baucus,  Brock  Adams,  Tom  Hark  in. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Bill  Bradley,  Bob 
Graham,  Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Wendell  H 
Ford.  Howell  Heflin,  Frank  R.  Lauten 
berg. 
Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Terry  Sanford, 
Kent  Conrad.  Jeff  Bingaman,  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  Dainiel  Patrick  Moy 
nihan,  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV,  George  J.  Mitchell, 
Richard  C.  Shelby,  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Paul  Simon,  Dale  Bumpers,  Joseph  R. 
Biden.  Jr.,  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Her 
bert  Kohl,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  David 
Pryor,  William  S.  Cohen,  John  F 
Kerry,  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMITTZE  ON  VETERANS'  ATTAIRS. 

Washington,  DC.  December  22.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bdsh, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  about 
the  dire  funding  problems  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  health-care  system 
and  to  urge  you  to  send  forth  an  FY  1990 
supplemental  request  and  to  maintain  a  VA 
medicai  care  program  level  in  your  FY  1991 
budget  that  would  carry  on  the  level  that 


Congress  intended  to  be  achieved  with  the 
FY  1990  funds  appropriated  for  VA  medical 
care  before  sequestratton. 

The  current,  very  serious  crisis  in  VA  med- 
ical care  has  been  brewing  for  the  last  sever- 
al years.  As  we  approached  the  end  of  the 
100th  Congress,  tremendous  VA  health-care 
funding  difficulties  became  painfully  obvi- 
ous, and  Congress  enacted  a  $31.7-million 
FY  1988  supplemental  appropriation  for  VA 
medical  care. 

In  September  1988,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  re- 
ceived very  compelling  testimony  about  the 
severity  of  VA  health-care  funding  problems 
and  how  the  budget  squeeze  was  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  VA 
care  On  October  11.  1988,  25  Senators 
wrote  to  FYesident  Reagan  urging  the 
prompt,  submission  of  an  Administration  re- 
quest for  supplemental  FY  1989  funding 
before  the  100th  Congress  adjourned.  Sub- 
sequently. 41  Senators  wrote  you  in  January 

1989  urging  .submission  of  FY  1989  and  FY 

1990  requests  for  urgently-needed  additional 
VA  medical-care  funding. 

On  March  8.  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  bipartisan  recommenda- 
tions for  $618.4  million  in  supplemental  FY 
1989  VA  medical-care  funding  and  for  an  ad- 
ditional $1.24  billion  for  FY  1990  over  the 
Administrations  request  for  VA  medical 
carp  These  funds  were  needed  to  restore  pa- 
tient workloads  and  health-care  staffing  to 
approximately  FY  1988  levels  and  to  begin 
making  the  efforts  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  enormous  unmet  needs  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans for  PTSD  treatment,  the  growing 
needs  of  older  veterans  for  long-term  care, 
the  escalating  demands  for  and  costs  of 
AIDS  treatment,  the  great  numbers  of 
homele.ss  veterans  requiring  care  and  shel- 
ter, and  the  need  to  fight  the  epidemic  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

On  March  24,  you  submitted  a  request  for 
supplemental  VA  medical-care  funding  for 
FY  1989.  Delays  in  both  houses  due  to  unre- 
lated matters  caused  enactment  of  the  FY 
1989  Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  to  be  postponed  until  June  30. 
The  amount  appropriated— $345  million- 
was  $42  million  above  your  supplemental  re- 
quest but  just  over  half  of  the  $618.4  million 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  had 
recommended.  These  funds  were  to  be  used 
to  begin  re-building  VA's  staffing  level  and 
restoring  progranus  and  services,  including 
many  drug  and  alcohol  programs,  which 
had  been  closed  down  or  curtailed.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  delays  prevented  VA  from  re- 
storing the  bulk  of  the  workload  reductions 
imposed  because  of  the  serious  FY  1989 
fiscal  problems. 

Regarding  the  FY  1990  VA  health-care 
budget,  the  final  FY  1990  medical  care  ap- 
propriation—along with  a  special  add-on  for 
expanded  VA  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  in 
an  emergency  drug  measure— provided 
almost  $11.5  billion  for  VA  medical  care,  ap- 
proximately $743  million  above  the  Admin- 
istration request. 

Although  this  final  appropriation  level  did 
not  contain  all  the  funding  the  Senate  had 
recommended  and  believed  necessary,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  this  year,  as  in 
prior  years,  did  the  best  they  could  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  levels  for  the  VA 
health-care  system  in  the  face  of  seriously 
inadequate  Administration  requests.  For  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  (FYs  1987-1990)  alone. 
Congress  has  added  over  $1.7  billion  to  the 
Administration's  appropriations  requests  for 
VA  medical  care. 


When  you  signed  the  FY  1990  VA.  HUD. 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  into  law  on  November  9,  it  seemed  that 
the  funding  level  for  FY  1990  would  be  aus- 
tere but  minimally  adequate.  Unfortunate- 
ly, two  matters  have  arisen  that  have 
throwTi  into  disarray  VA's  plans  to  restore 
programs  and  services  eliminated  or  cur- 
tailed last  fiscal  year,  as  the  FY  1990  appro- 
priated level  would  have  permitted.  First, 
sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman.  as 
modified  by  the  FY  1990  reconciliation  leg- 
islation, will  reduce  the  VA  medical  care  ap- 
propriation by  $158.4  million.  Second,  we 
have  learned  that,  as  a  result  of  a  VA  error 
in  computing  its  FY  1990  personnel  costs. 
VA  is  experiencing  a  $94-million  shortfall  in 
salary  costs.  (VA  had  used  an  average  figure 
fiat  was  $483  too  low  because  it  was  not  ad- 
justed to  cover  FY  1990  inflation.) 

Once  again  the  effort  to  stabilize  VA 
health-care  funding  has  been  thwarted  and 
VA  is  faced  with  extremely  difficult  choices 
as  to  what  aspects  of  its  medical  progrrams 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  sequestration  re- 
duction. Since,  as  noted  above,  the  appropri- 
ated amount  provided  for  a  truly  bare-bones 
program  in  FY  1990.  there  are  no  soft  areas 
in  which  shortages  totalling  $252.4  million— 
34  percent  of  the  Congressional  add-on— can 
be  absorbed  without  impinging  on  the  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  care.  There  should  be  no 
personnel  cutbacks  because  Congress  has 
specifically  directed  VA  to  achieve  a  staffing 
level  of  194.720  and  has  precluded  personnel 
funds  from  being  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. However,  this  means  that  the  cuts  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  a  badly  unbalanced 
program  with  inadequate  drugs,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  maintenance.  We  under- 
stand from  VA  instructions  to  field  facilities 
that  medical  centers  will  have  to  absorb  40 
percent  of  the  January  1990  pay  raise  and 
reduce  substantially  community  nursing 
home  care  placements.  In  addition,  savings 
will  be  achieved  through  postponing  the  ac- 
tivations of  vital  programs  and  services  for 
which  extensive  construction  funds  have  al- 
ready been  expended.  The  sequestration  will 
thus  deny  to  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans 
the  benefit  of  the  restored  programs  and 
services  Congress  had  intended  for  them 
and  cause  delays  in  the  care  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  hospital  and  nursing-home 
beds  and  outpatient  clinics  that  have  long 
been  planned  to  be  opened  this  fiscal  year. 
VA  cannot  continue  to  function  on  this 
start-and-stop  basis,  with  inconsistent  fund- 
ing levels  and  inadequate  commitment  from 
the  Administration  from  year  to  year.  We 
urge  you  to  demonstrate  your  commitment 
to  the  VA  health-care  system  by  sending 
forth  an  FY  1990  $252.4-million  supplemen- 
tal request  to  restore  the  shortfall  resulting 
from  sequestration  and  the  miscalculation 
in  personnel  costs.  For  FY  1991,  we  urge 
you  to  propose  sufficient  funds  to  continue 
in  FY  1991  the  level  of  VA  medical  care  that 
would  be  supported  by  the  $11,578,092,000 
FY  1990  funding  level  we  are  proposing  for 
VA  medical  care.  Our  Nation  owes  no  less  to 
those  who  have  served  in  the  cause  of  main- 
taining our  freedoms  and  national  security. 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  prompt 
attention  to  this  important  matter. 
With  warm  regarcis. 
Cordially. 
Alan  Cranston,  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV.  Dennis  DeConcini,  Bob 
Graham.  Wendell  H.  Ford.  Dale 
Bumpers.  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Herbert 
Kohl.  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  James  M. 
Jeffords.  John  Heirjz.  John  F.  Kerry. 


Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Timothy  E. 
Wirth.  Richard  C.  Shelby,  Brock 
Adams.  David  L.  Boren.  Joseph  I.  Lie- 
berman.  Paul  Simon. 
Claiborne  Pell.  Bill  Bradley.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  Thomas 
A.  Daschle,  Max  Baucuis.  Jeff  Binga- 
man. Tom  Harkin.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy.  William  S.  Cohen. 
Harry  Reid.  Richard  H.  Bryan.  Terry 
Sanford.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.  Larry  Pressler. 
David  Pryor,  Howell  Heflin,  Prank  R. 
Lautenberg. 

November  18,  1989. 
President  George  Bush. 
77ie  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  many  others  who  wish  to 
express  our  concerns  about  the  impact  of 
VA  budget  cuts  on  my  health  care.  Please 
Mr.  President  remember  us  and  our  families 
that  have  given  so  much  for  this  nation. 

Often  I  go  to  visit  the  grave  of  my  older 
brother  Mike  Wyman  who  was  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  used  to  walk  there  now  I  use  a 
wheel  chair.  I  too  did  service  to  the  nation 
of  six  years  in  the  Marines  at  a  time  when 
being  in  the  service  was  not  the  in  thing. 
But  I  thought  that  I  could  help  in  some  way 
to  prevent  other  brothers  from  the  same 
death. 

I  am  very  proud  of  what  my  family  did  for 
this  nation,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  very 
concerned  with  the  current  status  of  the  VA 
budget  cuts.  I  am  in  need  of  very  special 
care  due  to  my  spinal  cord  injury. 

I  understand  that  many  people  ask  you 
for  many  things.  I  ask  that  you  don't  forget 
those  of  us  who  paid  a  high  price  for  this 
nation.  Please  consider  the  VA  budget  very 
carefully,  our  health  care  depends  on  it. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  D.  Wyman. 

Herrin.  IL. 

November  13.  1989. 
President  George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Bush.  I'm  a  service  con- 
nected paralyzed  veteran  of  45  years.  I've 
been  denied  use  of  my  legs  since  1944.  please 
don't  deny  much  needed  medical  care  in  my 
future  along  with  thousancis  of  other  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  V.A.  Budget  needs  in- 
creases not  decreases  to  provide  proper  med- 
ical care. 

I  thank  you  for  being  aware  of  our  needs 
and  hoping  for  positive  increases  in  the  V.A. 
Budget. 

Sincerely. 

Wilder  A.  Johnson. 
Yacolt.  WA.  November  2.  1989. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  My  name  is  William 
L.  Walker.  I  am  a  permanently  disabled 
service-connected  veteran  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  am  writing  this  letter  concerning 
and  asking  for  your  help  in  upgrading  the 
quality  of  medical  care  we,  the  veterans,  re- 
ceive from  the  Veterans'  hospitals  and  from 
the  Veteran's  Administration. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  budget  has  been 
woefully  inadequate.  Many  veterans  who 
should  be  treated  are  being  denied  treat- 
ment because  of  the  fact  that  even  today 
there  are  hospitals  that  are  understaffed 
and  floors  on  hospitals  that  are  not  being 
used  because  the  V.A.  cannot  afford  to  hire 
the  nurses  and  other  personnel  that  are 
needed  to  operate  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  V.A.  Hospital,  two  floors 


on  a  br&nd  new  hospital  are  not  being  used 
and  many,  many  veterans  in  the  Portland 
and  Southwest  Washington  area  are  being 
denied  treatment. 

The  last  two  times  that  I  tried  to  be  treat- 
ed at  the  Portland  hosplt&l,  I  was  denied  en- 
trance or  treatment  at  that  facility.  The 
reason,  they  said,  was  they  were  all  filled  up 
and  did  not  have  room  for  another  veteran 
even  though  I  am  service-connected.  Once  I 
was  in  route  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambu- 
lance because  of  a  serious  breathing  difficul- 
ty. The  V.A.  advised  the  ambulance  driver 
to  take  me  to  the  closest  local  hospital  and 
have  me  treated  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  being  pun- 
ished for  surviving  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
As  a  veteran  it  is  almost  imp>ossible  to  think 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  denied  treatment 
for  a  service-connected  disability  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  bed  for  you  to  be  put  in 
while  they  treat  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  please  think 
twice  and  give  it  an  awful  lot  of  thought 
when  you  come  to  the  V.A.  budget.  The 
shrinking  federal  budgets  and  competing 
needs  of  others  are  also  on  your  agenda  but 
we,  the  veterans,  were  promised  that  if  we 
became  disabled  in  combat  that  we  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Federal  government. 
Now  it's  your  time  to  keep  your  promise.  So 
I  ask  you.  President  Bush,  on  behalf  of  the 
veterans,  please  help  us.  The  impact  of  the 
V.A.  budget  cuts  on  our  health  care  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  hope  that  I  hear  from  you  concerning 
this  or  at  least  lake  my  letter  into  consider- 
ation whenever  it  comes  time  for  the  V.A. 
budget.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Walker. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate comjnittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated. 

EC-2242.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  including  unaudit- 
ed financial  statements,  covering  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission  during  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2243.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Annual  Energy  Outlook,  1990":  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2244.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  those  foreign  military  sales 
customers  with  approved  cash-flow  financ- 
ing in  excess  of  $100  million  as  of  October  1, 
1989;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2245.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  adjustments  to 
compensation  for  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  calendar  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-399.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

"Senate  Resohttion  No.  7 
"Whereas  legislated  requirements  for  im- 
proved air  quality  should  be  realistic  and 
take  into  account  both  technological  feasi- 
bility and  costs  of  compliance;  and 

■'■Whereas  the  application  of  Maximum 
Achievable  Control  Technology  (MACT) 
plus  a  residual  "unreasonable  risk"  standard 
(taking  into  account  available  technology 
and  economic  costs  as  well  as  risks  to  the 
nation's  health)  would,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
balanced  approach  to  controlling  air  toxics; 
and 

"Whereas  compliance  with  MACT  could 
cost  the  domestic  steel  industry  alone  up  to 
five  billion  dollars,  according  to  E}PA  esti- 
mates; and 

■"Whereas  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  had  posi- 
tive effects  on  industrial  emissions  to  date. 
The  proposed  amendments  now  i>ending. 
dealing  with  air  toxics,  would  have  devastat- 
ing consequences  which  would  require  con- 
trols beyond  today's  available  technology  to 
meet  arbitrary  risk  levels  that  are  both  in- 
flexible and  scientifically  unsound  and,  if 
adopted,  would  require  the  closing  or  shut- 
ting-down of  many  domestic  coke  plants, 
steel  mills,  coal  mines  and  other  related 
businesses;  and 

"Whereas  use  of  an  arbitrary  and  scientif- 
ically unsound  numerical  standard  such  as 
10(  4)  or  10(-6)  maximum  individual  risk 
from  air  toxics  would  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  U.S.  international  competitive- 
ness; and 

"Whereas  these  plant  closings  and  busi- 
ness shut-downs  would  cause  thousands  of 
workers  to  lose  jobs  and  loss  of  revenues  to 
an  already  depressed  economy  In  West  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nation;  and 

■■Whereas  many  of  America's  major  for- 
eign competitors  rely  on  government  subsi- 
dies to  cover  the  cost  of  their  environmental 
expenditures,  and  compliance  with  pending 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  would  impose  a 
higher  cost  burden  on  domestic  industries 
than  any  other  nation  imposes  on  its  indus- 
trial manufacturers;  Therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  United 
States  Congress  is  requested  to  continue  to 
support  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  originally  in- 
troduced, rejecting  the  amendments  that 
have  been  added  or  may  be  added  in  com- 
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mitte*  thereby  enacting  clean  air  legislation 
that  is  reasonable  and  repwnsible.  It  should 
enact  MACT  and  a  balanced  unreasonable 
risk  standard  for  control  of  air  toxics.  It 
should  reject  the  scientifically  unsound  use 
of  a  l0(-4)/10(  6)  maximum  individual 
risk  standard  or  air  toxics  thereby  protect- 
ing both  the  environment  and  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia  and  this  nation:  and.  be  it 
Further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Senate  is  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerks 
of  the  respective  houses  of  the  United 
Slates  Congress  and  each  member  thereof, 
including  the  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

S.  1229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luisa 
Anderson  (Rept.  No.  101-237). 

S.  1467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geetha 
Kannan  (Rept.  No.  101-238). 

S.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roswitha 
Starins  (Rept.  No.  101-239). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COHEN; 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  credit  for 
health  insurance  expenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Peix.  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  annual  screening  mammography  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    Mr. 
Harkin): 
S.  2034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
a   National   Education   Report   Card   to   be 
published  annually  to  measure  educational 
achievement  of  both  students  and  schools 
and  to  establish  a  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Goals:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell.    Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Pell. 
Ms.    MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Harkin.    Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  203.5.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  examine  the  advisability  of  lengthening 
the  school  day  and  school  year  in  United 
States    public    elementary    and    secondary 
schools;   to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  of  cer 
tain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  2037.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  the  purposes 
of  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  tar- 
gets the  recognition  of  shifts  in  dates  of 
making  outlays  enacted  within  the  year  pre- 
ceding adoption  of  a  budget;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 


Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4.  1977. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S  2038  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  a  20-percent  reduction  in  certain 
assistance  under  such  act  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  unless  such  agency  has  in 
effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  rights:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.     Mrs.  Kassebaum.     Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr     LoTT.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Wilson. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield): 
S.  2039.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
student  writing  and  learning,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  as  a  learning  process  in  the 
Nations  classrooms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PELL  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.      Cranston.      Mr.      Dodd.      Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr   Simon,  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN): 
S.  2040.  A  bill  to  expand  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  Support  for  East  European  Democra- 
cy [SEED]  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr     SYMMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Chafee.    Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Mr  McClure): 
S.  2041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  uniform  na- 
tional conversion  factors  for  services  of  cer- 
tified registered  nurse  anesthetists;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S    2042.  A  bill   to  establish  the  Thomas 
Cole  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2043.  A  bill  to  establish  a  reforestation 
program  for  timber  lands  suffering  damages 
from  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lie- 

berman.    Mr    Jeffords   Mr.    Wirth. 

Mr.  Moynihan.     Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

Simon  ): 

S.  2044.  A  bill  to  require  tuna  products  to 

be  labeled  respecting  the  method  used  to 

catch  the  tuna,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25.  1990.  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rudman): 
S.J   Res.   244.  Joint   resolution  to  repeal 
section   614   of   the   Departments   of   Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1990, 
and   section   302   of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization   Act.   Fiscal   Years   1990   and 
1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By   Mr.   McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  3.  1990.  as  "Idaho  Centennial  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  Res.  235.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  commended  for  his  ac- 
tions toward  Panama  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  women  who  participat- 
ed in  "Operation  Just  Cause"  merit  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  Nation  for 
their  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Ford): 

S.  Res.  236.  A  resolution  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  rules  with  respect  to 
gifts  and  travel,  financial  disclosure,  and 
conflict  of  interest;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 

S.  Res.  237.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.  v.  United 
States,  et  al:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 

S.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
credit  for  health  insurance  expenses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

health  care  insurance  credit 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system  is  in  crisis. 
Most  people  have  to  struggle  with  the 
high  cost  of  living.  But  the  high  cost 
of  staying  well  or,  indeed,  alive  is  be- 
ginning to  elude  not  only  the  poor  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Doctor  and  hospital  bills  continue  to 
soar  into  the  stratosphere  while 
people  of  modest  means  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt  and  despair. 

Yesterday,  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
which  included  another  proposed  re- 
duction in  Medicare  which,  if  accepted 
or  endorsed  by  the  Congress,  can  only 
result  in  pushing  many  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly those  in  rural  areas,  over  the 
edge  and  into  the  abyss. 

There  is  likely  to  be  confusion  on 
the  part  of  many  people  who  will 
wonder  why  we  are  so  eager  to  explore 
space,  for  example— where  indeed  we 
may  find  the  future— when  we  are  so 
clearly  failing  to  address  the  moral 
and  physical  imperatives  of  the  the 
present. 

We  cannot  flaunt  the  opportunity  of 
the  future  any  more  than  we  can 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

But  heaven  can  afford  to  wait  a 
little  longer  until  we  find  a  way  to 
avoid  what  is  rapidly  becoming  hell  on 
Earth  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
faced  with  health  care  they  need  and 
medical  bills  they  cannot  pay. 

It  is  in  that  light,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  rise  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  help  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  afford  the  vital  protection 
of  health  insurance  coverage.  My  leg- 
islation would  provide  a  refundable 
tax  credit  to  help  offset  the  high  cost 
of  insurance  premiums  for  individuals 


and  families  not  covered  by  employer- 
provided  plans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  at  least  a  modest  contribution 
to  the  ongoing  debate  regarding  the 
best  means  of  extending  health  care 
coverage  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  now  uninsured. 

There  are  ai;proximately  37  million 
Americans— about  one-seventh  of  our 
population— who  have  no  health  insur- 
ance. They  are  not  old  enough  for 
Medicare,  not  poor  enough  for  Medic- 
aid and  have  no  health  insurance 
through  an  employer.  In  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  there  are  about 
130,000  who  have  no  health  insurance 
at  all. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Comprehensive  Health  Care,  better 
known  as  the  Pepper  Commission, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  uninsured 
are  children.  Eighty  percent  of  the  un- 
insured are  workers  or  members  of 
families  in  which  there  is  a  worker. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  working  unin- 
sured earn  less  than  $10,000  per  year. 
In  addition,  the  Pepper  Commission 
has  found  that  another  20  million 
Americans  are  underinsured.  Although 
covered  by  health  insurance,  the  cov- 
erage of  these  underinsured  Ameri- 
cans leaves  them  vulnerable  to  consid- 
erable out-of-pocket  expenses  for  nec- 
essary medical  care. 

The  consequences  of  being  without 
health  insurance  can  pose  a  tragic 
choice  between  financial  hardship  and 
medical  neglect.  In  addition  to  facing 
the  risk  of  high  medical  bills  should 
they  become  ill  or  injured,  the  unin- 
sured often  postpone  or  forgo  care 
until  it  is  too  late  for  less  costly  pre- 
ventive treatment.  Because  they 
carmot  afford  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
of  a  visit  to  the  doctor  or  even  a  short 
stay  in  the  hospital  for  relatively  rou- 
tine care,  these  individuals  and  fami- 
lies often  have  no  doctor  they  see  reg- 
ularly or  other  usual  source  of  care. 
Instead,  they  depend  on  emergency 
rooms  and  hospital  outpatient  depart- 
ments as  their  usual  source  of  care 
much  more  than  the  insured  do. 
Heavy  reliance  on  emergency  rooms 
and  hospital  outpatient  departments 
strains  the  resources  of  these  facilities, 
drives  up  the  overall  costs  of  health 
care,  and  suggests  that  services  are  not 
provided  as  appropriately  and  as 
timely  as  they  should  be  for  millions 
of  Americans. 

In  fact,  the  Pepper  Commission 
found  strong  evidence  that  a  lack  of 
appropriate  and  timely  care  leaves  the 
uninsured  in  poorer  health,  generally, 
than  the  insured  and  ultimately  leads 
to  greater  costs  to  society  as  a  conse- 
quence of  conditions  made  more  seri- 
ous by  neglect. 

A  comparison  of  surveys  over  time 
indicates  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  without  health  insurance 
has  risen  over  the  past  decade,  from 


an  estimated  14.6  percent  in  1979  to  an 
estimated  17.5  percent  in  recent  years. 
A  number  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  increase,  including  a  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  employers  offering 
health  benefits;  the  shift  of  employ- 
ment to  service  industries  less  likely  to 
offer  health  benefits;  and  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  cost  of  health  in- 
surance premiums. 

It  is  not  only  the  uninsured  who 
need  be  concerned  about  this  problem, 
because  the  lack  of  insurance  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  affects  us  all.  The 
current  health  care  system  still  leaves 
our  society  with  a  significant  bill  for 
health  care  services  to  the  uninsured. 
In  1988.  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation reported  that  hospitals  had 
spent  $10.7  billion,  or  6.3  percent  of 
total  expenditures,  on  uncompensated 
care.  This  was  a  significant  increase 
over  the  $3.5  billion  that  hospitals 
spent  for  uncompensated  care  in  1980. 
This  increasing  level  of  medical  care 
for  which  hospitals  receive  no  pay- 
ment is  a  growing  strain  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  many  facilities.  It  has 
also  resulted  in  higher  medical  and 
health  insurance  bills  for  all  health 
care  consumers,  because  the  costs  of 
the  care  of  those  who  cannot  pay  for 
it  are  ultimately  shifted  onto  the 
backs  of  those  who  can. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  American  families  to 
cope  with  the  rising  costs  of  health 
care  and  health  insurance.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  refundable  tax  credit  to  help 
families  of  modest  means  to  purchase 
health  insurance  protection. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enti- 
tle individuals  and  families  not  already 
covered  by  an  employer-provided 
health  benefit  plan  to  a  tax  credit  to 
offset  a  portion  of  their  health  insur- 
ance premium  costs.  A  credit  of  60  per- 
cent would  apply  to  premiums  of  up  to 
$1,200  for  individuals  and  $2,400  for 
families.  Therefore,  the  maximum 
credit  would  be  $720  for  individuals 
and  $1,440  for  families. 

The  credit  would  be  targeted  to  indi- 
viduals and  households  most  in  need. 
Individuals  with  adjusted  gross  income 
less  than  $18,000  and  families  with  ad- 
justed gross  income  less  than  $28,000 
would  be  eligible  for  the  60  percent 
credit.  The  credit  would  then  be 
phased-out  for  individuals  with  in- 
comes between  $18,000  and  $23,000 
and  for  families  with  incomes  between 
$28,000  aoid  $33,000.  The  proposed 
credit  would  be  completely  refundable 
and  available  to  workers  through  the 
adjustment  of  Federal  income  tax 
withholding.  Households  with  income 
too  low  to  incur  Federal  income  tax  li- 
ability would  still  be  able  to  file  for 
the  refundable  credit. 

In  submitting  this  proposal,  I  have 
attempted  to  be  mindful  both  of  cost 
considerations  and  the  tremendous 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  the  unin- 
sured. If  we  are  serious  about  extend- 


ing health  insurance  coverage  to  those 
now  uninsured  we  will  have  to  face  up 
to  the  costs  of  doing  so. 

Although  addressing  this  immense 
unmet  need  will  place  some  costs  on 
the  Federal  Government,  the  costs  of 
not  addressing  this  problem  are  even 
more  staggering.  Those  without 
health  insurance  are  less  likely  to  seek 
medical  care  when  they  need  it  and 
are  more  likely  to  go  without  it  if  they 
cannot  pay  for  it.  The  result  is  that 
our  society  as  a  whole  is  paying 
dearly— for  babies  who  will  never  over- 
come the  disadvantage  of  inadequate 
prenatal  care;  for  adults  who  lose  pro- 
ductivity because  of  major  medical 
problems  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  more  timely  treatment;  and 
through  higher  medical  and  insurance 
bills  because  there  is  no  escaping  the 
costs  of  essential  care  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  health  care  cost  and 
access  issues  are  going  to  demand  a 
great  deal  of  our  time,  consideration, 
patience,  and  effort  during  the  coming 
year.  In  the  coming  months,  three  sep- 
arate high-profile  commissions  will 
submit  their  recommendations  for 
comprehensive  health  care  plans— the 
Pepper  Commission,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Advisory  Commission  also  known  as 
the  "Steelman"  Commission,  and  a 
task  force  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Dr. 
Louis  Sullivan.  These  panels  are  likely 
to  offer  differing  opinions  on  the  best 
solutions  to  our  health  care  cost  and 
access  problems  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  conclusions  and  proposals  of  each 
of  these  panels. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  represents  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
pragmatic  and  promising  approach  to 
addressing  the  most  urgent  health 
care  problem  facing  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  working  to 
ensure  access  to  quality  health  care 
for  all  Americans  and  hope  that  they 
will  consider  the  l«-gislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is  a  finger  in 
the  dike  of  a  dam  that  is  about  to 
burst.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we 
can  consider  capital  gains  incentives  in 
order  to  shore  up  the  capital  structure 
of  this  coimtry  by  encouraging  people 
to  make  long-term  investments,  if  we 
can  consider  incentives  to  encourage 
people  to  contribute  to  their  retire- 
ment plans,  certainly  within  that  con- 
text and  within  that  debate  we  can 
also  consider  tax  incentives  to  help 
and  encourage  families  to  purchase 
health  insurance  coverage. 

We  look  forward  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Pepper  Commission 
which  is  due  to  report  in  early  March. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pepper  Com- 
mission report  will  be  a  panacea  or 
indeed  a  perfect  blueprint  for  our 
health  care  needs,  but  it  is  my  hope 
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that  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  build- 
ing a  consensus  in  this  country  for 
what  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  an  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Medicine  in  the  January 
5  edition.  It  was  written  by  Nicholas  E. 
Davies  and  Louis  H.  Felder,  two,  I  be- 
lieve, internists.  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  briefly  the  synopsis  of  this  arti- 
cle. Drs.  Davies  and  Felder  believe 
that  we  need  a  radical  overhaul  of  our 
entire  health  care  system.  They  rec- 
ommend: 

That  President  Bush  appoint  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  to  study  our  present 
system  in  depth,  then  offer  alternative  solu- 
tions for  its  many  problems.  He  should  look 
closely  at  least  at  nine  specific  issues:  con- 
trolling medical  technology,  instituting  a  re- 
source-based relative  value  system  for  physi- 
cian reimbursement,  establishing  an  ongo- 
ing national  medical  ethics  commission,  in- 
stituting national  malpractice  reform,  im- 
plementing universal  medical  coverage  with 
Medicare-Medicaid  reform,  establishing  a 
national  health  services  research  and  plan- 
ning institute,  reducing  the  Nation's  health 
care  facilities,  reducing  physician  supply 
and  improving  health  promotion/disease 
prevention  education. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  these 
may  be.  indeed,  controversial.  Perhaps 
nine  specific  areas  may  not  be  enough. 
There  may  be  fewer  than  nine  that 
need  to  be  addressed.  But  certainly 
this  article  calls  to  our  attention  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
our  entire  health  care  system. 
Drs.  Davies  and  Felder  suggest  that: 
The  plan  chosen  should  be  the  least  dis- 
rupting to  our  present  system,  the  least  ex- 
Ijensive  commensurate  with  good  care  and 
the  easiest  to  administer.  It  should  have  the 
best  chance  to  survive  the  scrutiny  of  a  dis- 
parate group  of  Americans  with  all  sorts  of 
vested  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  conunend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  the  legislation  I  introduce  today 
will  serve  at  least  to  provide  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  hard-pressed  people 
who  cannot  afford  health  insurance, 
and  I  hope  we  can,  indeed,  develop  the 
consensus  that  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  overhaul  our  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

Api*lyikg  Brakes  to  the  Runaway  Ameri- 
can   Health    Cake   System— A    Proposed 

Agenda 

(By  Nicholas  E.  Davies.  MD  and  Louis  H. 
Pelder.  MD) 

The  American  health  care  system,  and  es- 
pecially its  cost,  is  out  of  control,  inhibiting 
access  to  care  for  many,  lessening  quality  of 
care  for  some,  and  creating  an  almost  palpa- 
ble angst  among  physicians  and  others  con- 
cerned with  this  enormous  national  prob- 
lem. Increased  health  care  rationing  in  the 
next  decade  is  inevitable,  yet  it  must  not  be 
done  with  quick  fixes,  short-term  solutions, 
and  patchwork  reform  of  our  present 
system.  That  would  create  worse  problems 


for  health  care  in  the  21st  century  and  is 
clearly  unacceptable.  We  recommend  that 
President  Bush  appoint  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission to  study  our  present  system  in 
depth,  then  offer  alternative  solutions  for 
its  many  problems.  He  should  look  closely 
at.  at  least,  the  following  nine  issues:  con- 
trolling medical  technology,  instituting  a  re- 
source-based relative  value  system  for  physi- 
cian reimbursement,  establishing  an  ongo- 
ing national  medical  ethics  commission,  in- 
stituting national  malpractice  reform,  im- 
plementing universal  medical  coverage  with 
Medicare/ Medicaid  reform,  establishing  a 
national  health  services  research  and  plan- 
ning institute,  reducing  the  nation's  health 
care  facilities,  reducing  physician  supply, 
and  improving  health  promotion/disease 
prevention  education.— JAMA.  1990;  263:73- 
76. 

■'For  he  spoke  hard  and  bitter  words  to 
me,  and  shut  the  door  of  his  soul  on  me,  and 
I  withdrew.  But  I  should  have  hammered  on 
it.  I  should  have  broken  it  down  with  my 
naked  hands,  I  should  have  cried  out  there 
not  ceasing,  for  behind  it  was  a  man  in 
danger,  the  bravest  and  gentlest  of  them  all. 
So  I  who  came  to  save  was  made  a  suppli- 
cant: and  because  of  the  power  he  had  over 
me.  I  held,  in  the  strange  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish. I  held  my  peace."— Alan  Paton,  "Too 
Late  the  Phalarope." 

We  can  no  longer  hold  our  peace.  We  see 
medicine,  our  profession,  the  bravest  and 
gentlest  of  them  all,  in  grave  danger.  And  in 
that  danger  medicine  is  shutting  the  door  of 
its  soul  on  the  American  people  and  on 
itself.  It  is  not  insensitive:  it  does  not  want 
to  do  this.  But  that  is  the  way  the  system  is 
evolving.  Bold  action  is  demanded  if  the 
profession  is  to  be  saved  from  itself.  It  is 
this  action  that  we  will  discuss. 

We  believe  that  the  American  health  care 
system,  especially  its  costs,  is  out  of  control. 
One  has  only  to  read  a  newspaper  to  learn 
that  m%  of  Americans  see  a  need  for  funda- 
mental change  or  to  find  out  that  at  our 
projected  rate  of  growth,  by  the  year  2000 
health  care  will  consume  17%  of  the  gross 
national  product  (New  York  Times.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1989:8:  Atlanta  Constitution  Forum. 
Novemt>er  24.  1988:2D). 

Unfortunately,  the  enormous  growth  in 
health  care  technology  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  concomitant  growth  in  the  wisdom  to 
control  it.  We  believe  that,  if  our  system  is 
to  survive,  costs  must  be  lowered  so  that 
they  do  not  consume  more  than  the  current 
approximately  \l%  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

What,  then,  must  our  nation  do?  The 
answer  seems  simple  enough.  We  must 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  health  care  system 
while  maintaining  the  highest  quality  of 
care  that  is  possible.  We  must  set  national 
priorities.  In  short,  we  must  ration  health 
care,  starting  with  the  simplest,  most  easily 
accomplished  methods,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  more  information  from  the  growing 
field  of  health  services  research  (Time.  May 
15.  1989:84-86).  In  time,  reasonable  national 
standards  or  guidelines  for  quality  care  will 
be  agreed  on.  We  believe  that  what  we  lose 
in  clinical  freedom,  long  the  almost  sacred 
right  of  the  practitioner,  will  be  made  up  in 
savings  to  the  American  people  aind  perhaps 
in  improved  quality  of  care  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. Certainly,  setting  national  standards 
and  priorities  should  lead  to  a  more  rational 
allocation  of  our  nation's  resources. 

We  have  concluded  that  President  Bush 
should  appoint  a  national  commission  to 
study  how  t)est  our  nation  can  ration  health 


care  in  the  least  onerous  fashion  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  We  believe  that 
medical  organizations  or  others  with  vested 
interests  in  our  present  system  cannot  do 
this  adequately  and  command  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

The  commission,  like  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Ethics  Law  Reform, 
must  be  bipartisan,  have  congressional  sup- 
port, and  be  adequately  funded.  It  would  be 
charged  with  looking  globally  at  the  Ameri- 
can health  care  system,  both  in  the  short 
and  the  long  terms,  and,  eschewing  quick 
fixes,  righting  the  wrongs  and  equalizing 
the  inequities  that  have  crept  incrementally 
into  the  system  during  the  past  40  years. '  It 
would  be  charged  with  examining  closely 
the  infrastructure  of  our  health  care 
system,  especially  that  concerned  with  plan- 
ning. Finally,  it  would  look  at  the  interrela- 
tionships of  the  costs  of  our  health  care 
system  with  the  costs  of  housing,  education, 
meaningful  work,  and  other  fundamentals 
for  leading  a  satisfactory  life.  It  should  have 
reasonable  time  to  seek  the  best  informa- 
tion available  but  it  should  set  time-limited 
goals.  It  should  be  a  valid  effort  to  find  com- 
monly accepted  answers  to  national  health 
care  needs  that  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly 
found  in  the  deliberations  of  our  partisan, 
often  contentious  political  system. 

An  alternative  forum  might  be  the  al- 
ready constituted  US  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Comprehensive  Health  Care,  estab- 
lished by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988  and  signed  into  law  July  1, 
1989.  Called  the  Pepper  Commission  after 
its  late  chairman,  it  is  composed  of  six  sena- 
tors, six  representatives,  and  three  presiden- 
tial appointees.  Its  primary  concern  is  with 
the  shortcomings  in  the  health  care  delivery 
system  that  limit  access  to  comprehensive 
care,  specifically  to  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
but  generally  to  all  Americans.  Our  concern 
is  that  it  may  not  look  at  all  the  many  fac- 
tors in  our  complex  system  that  need  ad- 
dressing. 

a  proposed  agenda— CONTROIXING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  now  dominates  health  care  in 
America.  Largely  because  of  medicines 
search  for  a  technological  Utopia,  health 
care  costs  are  out  of  control,  patients  are 
unhappy,  and  corporate  America  U  about  to 
revolt.  Schwartz '  believes,  as  do  we,  that 
costs  will  remain  out  of  control  unless  bene- 
ficial services  are  cut  (a  sad  prospect)  or  lim- 
itations are  placed  on  technological  imple- 
mentation. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  x-ray  machine, 
the  search  for  technological  solutions  to 
medical  problems  has  diverted  attention  and 
resources  from  equally  important  political 
and  socioeconomic  approaches  to  health 
care  reform.'  Renal  dialysis  was  the  techno- 
logical development  that  alerted  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  disturbing  truth  that  re- 
sources for  modem  medical  care  were  not 
limitless.*  We  must  now  somehow  set  limits 
on  the  use  of  technology  without  suppress- 
ing those  forces  that  have  made  American 
medicine  the  best,  and  the  most  expensive, 
in  the  world. 

A  successful  solution  to  the  technology 
problem  will  depend  on  changing  the  ways 
physicians  practice  medicine.  We  believe  the 
following  approaches  should  be  looked  on 
most  favorably:  ( 1 )  Readjust  the  way  physi- 
cians are  reimbursed  so  that  the  excessive 
use  of  expensive  technology  and  procedures 
is  controlled.  (See  "Resource-Based  Relative 
Value  System  for  Reimbursing  America's 
Physicians"  section  below.)  (2)  Reevaluate 


the  use  of  tests  in  clinical  practice,  using  the 
method  presently  used  by  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  with  its  Clinical  Effi- 
cacy Assessment  Project  or  the  proposed 
American  Medical  Association /RAND  Cor- 
poration study  that  should  soon  be  in 
place.*  (3)  Improve  technology  assessment, 
especially  in  new  fields,  and  limit  the  use  of 
technology  that  offers  only  marginal  im- 
provement in  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  re- 
sults. (4)  Discourage  physicians  from  profit- 
ing from  their  own  self-referrals,  as  is  now 
happening  with  joint-ventured  imaging  cen- 
ters and  laboratories.  '5)  As  suggested  by 
Maloney  and  Rogers,'  alter  the  training  of 
physicians  so  that  they  are  able  to  look 
more  objectively  at  the  technology  impera- 
tive. 

RESOURCE-BASED  RELATIVE  VALUE  SYSTEM  FOR 
REIMBURSING  AMERICAS  PHYSICIANS 

We  believe  that  a  rational  and  equitable 
physician  reimbursement  system  must  be 
developed  in  the  United  States  if  we  are  to 
control  the  cost  of  health  care.  No  longer 
can  we  accept  the  "customary,  prevailing, 
and  reasonable"  charges  developed  haphaz- 
ardly during  the  past  40  years.  This  system 
has  reimbursed  handsomely— thus  foster- 
ing—technical procedural  skills,  while  reim- 
bursing parsimoniously— thus  casting  disfa- 
vor on— time-consuming  careful  patient 
evaluation  and  management  skills.  Revision 
of  the  way  physicians  are  reimbursed  may 
have  the  most  far-reaching  effects,  and  per- 
haps the  most  unpredictable  effects,  of  all 
the  proposals  that  we  make. 

Hsiao  and  colleagues  '  at  Harvard  Univer 
sity  have  developed  a  resource-based  rela- 
tive value  system  for  physician  reimburse- 
ment. Most  physicians  seem  to  accept  the 
rationality  of  this  system,  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  details.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Physician  Payment 
Review  Commission.  After  refinement,  it 
should  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
(This  bill  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
101st  Congress,  an  excellent  beginning  for 
health  care  reform  in  America. ) 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ETHICS  COMMISSION 

Ethical  problems  have  arisen  in  both  med- 
ical practice  and  research,  largely  brought 
on  by  new  technology.  They  must  be  ad- 
dressed, not  by  health  care  workers  alone, 
but  by  an  enlightened  public.  If  there  is  to 
be  national  rationing  of  health  care,  as  we 
think  there  must,  to  be  done  fairly  there 
must  be  national  guidelines  that  are  agreed 
on  by  a  significant  majority  of  our  citizens. 
Is  fetal  research  acceptable?  How  about 
gene  transfer  research?  Can  we  eliminate 
kidney  transplants  paid  for  by  one  state 
government  and  not  by  all  state  govern- 
ments? Is  it  acceptable  to  place  age  limita- 
tions on  heart  transplants?  Indeed,  is  any 
age-based  rationing  acceptable?  A  major  ad- 
vantage to  a  national  ethics  policy  is  that  it 
is  defensible  on  the  grounds  of  consistency. 

The  discussion  would  then  be  what  "prin- 
ciples or  criteria  .  .  .  will  be  used  to  choose 
which  patients  will  get  what  care  when."  "  A 
national  medical  ethics  commission  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  resolving  these  issues. 

MALPRACTICE  REFORM 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  and  continu- 
ing to  1988,  the  number  of  malpractice 
claims  filed  against  physicians  increased 
dramatically.  Many  feel  that  America's  civil 
litigation  system  for  adjudicating  these  mal- 
practice claims  and  suits  badly  needs  over- 
hauling. "Wealth  redistribution"'  and  "social 
engineering"  by  our  courts  continue  to  come 
down  hard  on  physicians,  especially  those  in 
a  few  specialties. 


The  cost  of  health  care  in  America  would 
be  dramatically  reduced  if  physicians  did 
not  feel  forced  to  practice  defer^ive  medi- 
cine. Reynolds  et  al '  estimated  the  cost  of 
defensive  medicine  to  be  3.5  times  the  cost 
of  malpractice  premiums  and  to  account  for 
almost  15%  of  the  total  US  expenditure  for 
physician  ser\'ices.  An  informal  survey  by 
the  authors  found  estimates  of  from  5%  to 
20%  of  all  health  care  dollars  being  generat- 
ed by  physicians  for  defensive  reasons. 

Many  states  have  already  begun  to  enact 
reforms  in  their  tort  laws.  There  is  evidence 
that  there  is  a  national  leveling  off.  with 
less  growth  in  claim  frequency  in  those 
states  where  reforms  have  been  enacted. 
The  Task  Force  on  Medical  Liability  and 
Malpractice,  in  its  August  1987  report,  lists 
eight  policy  objectives  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  changes  are  made  in  the  malprac- 
tice compensation  systems.'"  They  are  an 
excellent  basis  for  national  reform  of  a  com- 
pensation system  that  is  crying  out  for  lead- 
ership from  our  national  medical  and  legal 
organizations. 

UNIVERSAL  COVERAGE  AND  MEDICARE/MEDICAID 
REFORM 

Almost  daily  we  read  in  newspapers  and 
journals,  or  hear  discussed  on  television  or 
in  medical  meetings,  the  plight  of  the  37 
million  Americans  who  are  uninsured  and 
the  other  millions  who  are  underinsured.  It 
is  clear  that  a  consensus  is  being  built  for 
some  sort  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  very 
near  future  to  see  that  access  to  adequate 
health  care  (a  term  yet  to  be  defined)  is 
available  to  all  Americans."  The  question 
now  is:  Which  plan  shall  we  choose?  The 
plan  chosen  should  be  the  least  disrupting 
to  our  present  system,  the  least  exf)ensive 
commensurate  with  good  care,  and  the  easi- 
est to  administer.  It  should  have  the  best 
chance  to  survive  the  scrutiny  of  a  disparate 
group  of  Americans  with  all  sorts  of  vested 
interests. 

We  have  reviewed  many  of  these  plarxs." 
"  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  discuss  them. 
Rather,  we  wish  to  stress  to  our  national 
leaders  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  big 
picture,  of  taking  a  long-range  view,  of 
avoiding  quick  fixes  and  patchwork  reforms. 
With  Dickman  et  al.."  we  agree  that  "a 
cost-effective  health  care  system  cannot  be 
pasted  together  like  a  collage."  Therefore, 
while  looking  for  solutions  to  universal  cov- 
erage, we  must  at  the  same  time  either 
make  significant  adjustments  in  our  two 
major  entitlement  programs.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  or  start  over. 

If  one  thinks  of  Medicare  as  a  national 
burden,  as  do  we,  one  must  feel  that  Medic- 
aid is  a  national  disgrace.  Medicaid  is  gener- 
ally underfunded,  politically  manipulated, 
unevenly  administered,  and  thought  of  as  a 
welfare  system  (which,  in  fact,  it  is,  but 
should  not  be).  It  most  resembles  a  giant  na- 
tional medical  Rube  Goldberg  ma- 
chine." '«  '• 

The  Medicare  system  is  fair  from  good.  Its 
convoluted  bureaucratic  ways  confound  the 
elderly,  the  very  people  it  serves  and  the 
very  people  who  need  simplicity  in  their 
lives.  It  confounds  physicians  and  other 
health  care  workers,  who  feel  they  are 
pawns  to  draconian  rules  that  are  devised  as 
a  response  to  failed  expectations  for  the 
system.  Ihere  is  concern  about  future  in- 
equities in  the  system  and  about  future  in- 
solvency of  the  Medicare  trust  fiuid,  as  ex- 
penditures are  projected  to  exceed  tax  reve- 
nues in  1995. 

Both  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  systems 
need  a  massive  overhaul,  again  a  subject  too 
complex  to  discuss  here.  We  believe  that  the 


plans  developed  by  our  nation  in  the  next 
few  years  will  determine  what  happens  to 
health  care  in  America  for  at  least  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

NATIONAL  HEAL"rH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  AND 
PLANNING  INSTITUTE 

We  agree  with  Wennberg  '"  that  there  is 
an  intellectual  crisis  in  the  scientific  basis  of 
some  elements  of  clinical  practice.  We  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  national  effort  to  sup- 
port research  in  assessing  the  outcomes  of 
patient  care."  "  This  should  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  wide  variation  In  practice  pat- 
terns that  is  found  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  use  of  high-cost  or  high-volume  prac- 
tices.* 

Effective  national  planning  is  essential  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  health  care  in  America. 
We  propose  that  a  national  health  services 
research  and  planning  institute  be  estab- 
lished, designed  along  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  but  freestand- 
ing, to  replace  the  underfunded  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research.  It 
would  be  charged  with  the  overall  federal 
research  and  planning  effort  to  control 
health  care  costs  while  maintaining  quality 
care.  Like  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
it  would  make  extramural  grants  to  study 
the  issues  in  the  practice  of  medicine  that 
have  so  long  eluded  us.  At  an  annual  cost  of, 
sa;",  $100  million,  it  would  consume  only 
0.02%  of  our  national  health  dollars.  It 
would  undoubtedly  save  far  more  than  this 
in  both  money  and  quality  of  care. 

Our  nation  is  moving  toward  national 
practice  guidelines.  Practitioners  must  be  in- 
volved in  establishing  these  guidelines. 
Some  will  feel  they  are  producing  their  own 
shackles,  but  to  us  the  alternatives  seem 
worse. 

HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES 

In  autumn  1988.  the  Honorable  Richard 
D.  Lamm,  former  governor  of  Colorado, 
wTote:  "We  have  too  many  hospital  beds, 
possibly  too  many  doctors,  and  too  often 
they  are  not  where  they  are  most  needed. 
On  a  typical  day  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  at  least  200.000  empty  hospital  beds.'"  " 

Therein  lies  a  major  factor  in  America's 
enormous  health  care  expenditures.  How 
did  the  Reagan  Administration  and  Con- 
gress respond  to  the  problem?  On  January 
1,  1987,  the  Health  Planning  and  Resource 
Development  Act  was  repealed,  ending  its 
40-year  existence.  Throughout  those  years. 
Congress  had  been  "changing  the  program's 
mission  to  fit  changing  times."  "  But  the 
administration  was  not  pleased  with  its  reg- 
ulatory functions,  nor  were  some  powerful 
forces  in  the  health  care  facilities  industry. 
It  was  repealed  without  a  replacement. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  total  beds  and 
the  Increase  in  those  unoccupied,  the  hospi- 
tals of  America  have  changed  dramatically 
the  way  they  operate,  to  the  consternation 
of  some  patients  and  many  physicians.  Ad- 
vertising now  seems  mandatory.  All  sorts  of 
new  services  are  tieing  offered.  Women's 
clinics,  senior  citizens"  services,  wellness 
clinics  and  fitness  centers,  and  joint  ven- 
tures with  physicians  are  examples.  These, 
too,  increase  costs,  but  they  also  attract  pa- 
tients who  help  fill  empty  beds.  Closing  an 
unneeded  hospital,  like  closing  a  school  or  a 
military  base,  is  difficult  at  best. 

PHYSICIAN  SUPPLY 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
number  of  physicians  in  America  remained 
relatively  stable,  at  141  for  each  100,000  citi- 
zens. The  demand  for  physicians  then  in- 
creased, until  there  were  200  per  100,000  in 
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1980.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  1990  there 
will  be  260  physicians  in  America  per 
100,000  people."  It  is  well  accepted  that 
each  new  physician  added  to  the  health  care 
system  adds  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
the  system  during  his  or  her  lifetime  by  In- 
creasing the  volume  of  services  given  to  the 
American  public.  The  question  at  hand, 
then,  is  how  much  health  care  is  too  much? 
When  should  we  begin  to  decrease  the 
supply  of  new  physicians? 

Granting  that  we  have  a  serious  distribu- 
tion problem,  we  believe  that  America  is  be- 
coming "overdoctored,'"  as  it  is  already 
■■overbedded"  In  many  communities.  A  1987 
position  paper  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  said,  "In  an  era  of  rising  costs 
and  limitations  on  the  resources  available  to 
meet  the  demands  for  health  care,  the 
United  States  must  face  the  reality  .  .  .  that 
it  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  expand  its 
supply  of  physicians."  "  We  agree  with  Pe- 
tersdorf "  that  America  "should  go  on  a 
manpower  diet— reduce  the  size  of  medical 
school  classes,  close  some  medical  schools  al 
together  and  cut  graduate  training  pro- 
grams accordingly."  Perhaps  closing  medical 
schools  is  too  drastic  a  step  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  accept.  But  surely  each  enter- 
ing medical  school  class  could  be  reduced  by 
a  few  students  each  year  for  a  defined 
period  without  harming  our  entire  medical 
education  system. 

EDUCATING  THE  PUBLIC 

Since  1964.  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
decline  in  atherosclerotic  events  and  stroke 
in  the  American  public.  Among  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  tobacco  use  has 
greatly  declined.  There  has  been  significant 
change  in  sexual  practices  in  male  homosex- 
uals, so  that  the  marked  rise  in  acquired  im- 
munodeficiency syndrome  in  that  particular 
population  is  beginning  to  level  off. 2"  Each 
of  these  phenomena  is  attributable  in  large 
part  to  education  of  the  public  about  health 
and  disease.  The  most  difficult  task  is  to 
reach  the  uneducated,  the  unemployed,  and 
society's  dropouts. 

The  Bush  Administration  appears  to  be 
addressing  the  drug  issue  on  high  levels. 
There  are  many  other  issues  that  fall  some- 
where between  health  care,  economics,  and 
morality,  such  as  teenage  pregnancy  and 
sex  education." '"  This  country  spent  $19.47 
billion  in  federal  funds  on  teen  pregnancy  in 
1987  alone."  The  costs  of  lost  opportunities 
for  the  mothers  and  children  and  of  future 
unemployment,  welfare,  substandard  hous- 
ing, poor  education  systems,  and  crime  were 
not  considered.  Like  the  homeless,  teenage 
pregnancy  borders  on  being  a  national  dis- 
grace. It  needs  to  be  addressed  squarely. 

We  favor  raising  taxes  on  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco and  using  these  funds  to  educate  the 
public  about  staying  healthy  and  avoiding 
disease.  We  believe  this  is  a  better  way  at 
this  time  than  charging  smokers  and  drink- 
ers extra  insurance  premiums,  or  worse,  as 
some  have  hinted,  limiting  their  access  to 
health  care  resources. 

EPILOGUE 

At  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  the 
200th  auiniversary  of  the  convening  of  our 
nation's  first  Congress,  the  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States,  Howard  Nemerov.  read  a 
poem  whose  last  lines  were  as  follows  (New 
York  Times.  March  3.  1989:10): 
Praise   without  end   the   go-ahead  zeal   of 

whoever  it  was  invented  the  wheel: 
But  never  a  word  for  the  poor  soul's  sake 
that  thought  ahead  and  invented  the  brake. 

Mr.  Nemerov  has  noted  with  elegance  the 
two  elements  that  we  believe  are  essential 


for  the  future  of  our  nation's  health  care 
system:  we  must  think  ahead  and  we  must 
invent  (and  apply)  a  brake. 

We  believe  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  commission  to  oversee  the  planning 
for  a  broad- based  effort  to  apply  the  brakes 
to  and  reduce  the  costs  of  health  care  to  the 
American  people.  This  commission  should 
first  consider  methods  and  then  be  the  cata- 
lyst for  controlling  technology  and  for  de- 
veloping a  more  rational  system  for  physi- 
cian reimbursement.  It  should  suggest  ways 
to  establish  a  national  medical  ethics  com- 
mission, consider  strategies  in  the  reform  of 
our  malpractice  laws,  and  debate  the  vari- 
ous schemes  for  universal  access  to  health 
care,  ultimately  recommending  one  of  them 
to  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
study  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  reforms  in  these  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  making  recommendations 
for  establishing  a  national  health  services 
research  and  planning  institute.  The  com- 
mission should  devise  a  way  to  determine 
the  need  and  recommend  methods  for  con- 
trolling benignly  the  proliferation  of  health 
care  facilities.  First  we  should  study  the 
need  for  and  settle  upon  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians trained  as  well  as  the  number  and 
distribution  of  subspecialists.  and  it  should 
seek  more  effective  ways  of  educating  the 
public  to  promote  good  health  and  prevent 
disease.  We  recognizee  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  problems  within  our  system, 
but  they  are  nine  of  the  major  issues  that 
need  addressing  now  and  for  the  future. 

We  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  nation's 
physicians,  certainly  the  nations  internists, 
feel,  as  do  we.  that  bold  action  is  needed  to 
right  the  wrongs  and  equalize  the  inequities 
that  have  been  built  into  our  health  care 
system  during  the  last  40  years.  We  believe 
that  significant  health  care  rationing  is  in- 
evitable in  the  future  and  that  it  must  not 
be  based  simply  on  the  ability  to  pay.  We 
believe  that  rationing  must  be  instituted  fol- 
lowing open  discussion  with  all  concerned, 
instituted  gracefully,  if  that  is  possible, 
after  careful  planning.  Quick  fixes,  patch- 
work reforms,  and  short-term  solutions 
must  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people.  Finally,  we  believe  that  health  care 
costs  must  be  reduced  if  the  medical  profes- 
sion, a  profession  to  which  we  have  devoted 
over  half  of  our  lives,  is  to  keep  its  door 
open  to  all  Americans  and,  at  the  same  time, 
attract  bright,  compassionate  people  to  its 
ranks  in  the  decades  ahead.  In  these  beliefs 
we  wish  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

We  wish  to  thank  Garland  H.  Davies.  MA, 
Deborah  M  Prout.  MAS,  and  Mark  E.  Sil- 
verman. MD.  for  their  help  in  preparing 
this  article. 
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By  Ms.  MIKUI^KI  (for  herself. 
Mr.   Bumpers.   Mr.   Pell,   and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  annual  screening  mam- 
mography under  part  B  of  the  medi- 
care program:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

MEDICARE  SCREENING  MAMMOGRAPHY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

Ms,  MIKULSKI,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarka- 
ble woman  and  to  reintroduce  legisla- 
tion to  address  a  crucial  health  care 
need. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  7  of  this 
year,  this  country  lost  a  truly  special 
advocate  for  women's  health  with  the 


death  of  Rose  Kushner.  Rose  was  a 
tireless  fighter  for  the  rights  of  cancer 
patients  to  participate  in  decisions  in- 
volving the  treatment  of  their  cancers. 
Rose  lost  her  own  bpttle  with  breast 
cancer  after  16  years.  But  her  legacy 
will  live  on  and  on.  She  saved  the  lives 
and  preser\'ed  the  dignity  of  thou- 
sands of  women  by  increasing  their 
awareness  of  breast  cancer  and  the 
methods  available  to  treat  it. 

Rose  Kushner's  reputation  as  an 
expert  and  activist  in  the  area  of 
breast  cancer  prevention  and  treat- 
ment was  internationally  known.  She 
was  a  tireless  advocate  of  the  need  for 
education  about  breast  cancer  since 
1974,  when  she  underwent  her  owti 
mastectomy.  She  authored  several 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  breast 
cancer.  Her  active  participation  in  the 
field  changed  the  medical  profession's 
approach  to  breast  cancer.  There  is 
now  a  much  stronger  emphasis  on 
giving  patients  a  greater  say  in  their 
own  treatment. 

Rose's  accomplishmerUo  were  recog- 
nized by  a  very  wide  range  of  groups, 
both  in  the  area  of  cancti-  activism 
and  medical  writing.  Most  recently, 
she  received  in  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary's  1989  Public  Spirit  Award; 
in  1988.  she  was  chosen  by  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  as  one  of  the  100  most 
important  women  in  America,  and  in 
1987  she  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  Medal  of  Courage  Irom  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society. 

Shortly  before  she  died  Rose  suf- 
fered a  great  disappointment  when 
Medicare  coverage  for  screening  mam- 
mograms was  repealed  la"t  November. 
It  was  Rose  who  first  convinced  me 
several  years  ago  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
cover  this  critical  benefit,  and  Rose 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  me  and 
many  others  to  see  the  bill  passed. 

So  I  rise  today,  Mr  President,  not 
only  to  pay  tribute  to  Rose  Kushner,  I 
also  want  to  send  a  message  to  the 
families  of  America  who  have  been 
touched,  either  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, by  Rose's  efforts.  The  message 
is  this:  Rose  Kushner's  efforts  will  be 
carried  forward.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues  Senator  Bumpers.  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  Senator  Adams,  to  re- 
store Medicare  coverage  of  screening 
mammograms. 

This  bill  provides  for  Medicare  cov- 
erage of  up  to  one  screening  mammo- 
gram per  year  after  age  40.  based  on 
the  advice  of  a  woman's  physician. 
The  physician  payment  for  this 
screening  would  be  capped  at  $60. 

Mr.  President.  mammography 
screening  can  aetect  breast  cancer 
when  it  is  in  it's  very  early  stages.  At 
this  early  stage,  the  chances  for  cure 
are  over  90  percent.  Yet  it  is  estimated 
that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  women 
over  65  have  mammograms  regularly. 
One  primary  reason  foi  this  is  that 
the  cost  of  a  mammogram  csm  be  a 


tremendous  burden  for  an  elderly 
woman  on  a  fixed  income.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  woman  should  have  to  experi- 
ence the  devastating  effects  of  breast 
cancer  simply  because  she  could  not 
afford  to  have  this  simple  screening 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  we  held 
a  memorial  service  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  commemorate 
the  life  and  work  of  a  remarkable 
woman,  I  can  think  of  no  more  lasting 
memorial  to  Rose  Kushner  than  to 
once  again  make  law  this  benefit  she 
fought  so  long,  so  hard,  and  so  well 
for. 

Margaret  Mason,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post,  said  this  about 
Rose,  "She  gave  us  our  voice.  And  now 
we  cannot  be  quiet,  not  when  someone 
dies  of  breast  cancer  every  13  mintites 
in  the  United  States.  And.  not  when 
we  know  that  while  57.000  men  died  in 
combat  in  the  Vietnam  war,  during 
that  same  10-year  period  330.000 
women  died  of  breast  cancer," 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  moving  me- 
morial to  those  men.  Let  this  legisla- 
tion be  a  memorial  to  Rose  Kushner 
and  all  the  woman  who  have  died  from 
a  cancer  that  might  well  have  been 
prevented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Screening  Mammography  Amendments  of 
1990". 

SEC.  2.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  A.VNIAL  SCREEN 
INC  MAMMOGRAPHY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861  cf  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x).  as  re- 
stored by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Repeal  Act  of  1989  and  as  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (s)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  al!  that 
follows  "(bb))"  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 

(B)  in  paragraph  (12)(C),  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "area)"  and  inserting  ■;  and", 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  screening  mammography  (as  denned 
in  subsection  (jj)):":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (ii)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Screening  Mammography 
"(jj)  The  term  'screening  mammography' 
means  a  radiologic  procedure  provided  to  a 
woman  for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of 
breast  cancer  and  includes  a  physiciwi's  in- 
terpretation of  the  results  of  the  proce- 
dure.". 

(b)  Payment  and  Coverage.— Section  1834 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395m),  as  restored 
by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Repeal  Act  of  1989,  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (bXlXB),  by  mserting 
"and  subject  to  subsection  (cKlKA)"  after 
"conversion  factors",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•"(c)  Payttents  and  Standards  roR  Scrzen- 
ing  Mammography.— 

■(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  with  respect  to 
expenses  incurred  for  screening  majnmogr&- 
phy  (as  defined  in  section  1861(jj))— 

""(A)  payment  may  be  made  orUy  for 
screening  mammography  conducted  consist- 
ent with  the  frequency  permitted  under 
paragraph  (2); 

■"(B)  payment  may  be  made  only  if  the 
screening  mammography  meets  the  quality 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (3); 
and 

"(C;  the  amount  of  the  payment  under 
this  part  shall,  subject  to  the  deductible  es- 
tablished under  section  1833(b),  be  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  least  of— 

"■(i)  the  actual  charge  for  the  screening, 

"(ii)  the  lee  schedule  established  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  both  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  components  of  the 
screening  mammography,  in  the  case  of 
screening  mammography  subject  to  such 
schedule  but  for  this  paragraph,  or 

•■(iii)  the  limit  established  under  para- 
graph (4)  for  the  screening  mammography. 

■(2)  Frequency  covered.— 
(A)  In  general.— Subject   to  revision  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  No  payment  may  be  mside  under  this 
part  for  screening  mammography  per- 
formed on  a  woman  luider  35  years  of  age. 

"'(ii)  Payment  may  be  made  imder  this 
part  for  only  1  screening  mammography 
performed  on  a  woman  over  34  years  of  age, 
but  under  40  years  of  jige. 

"(lii)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  over  39  years 
of  age,  but  under  50  years  of  age,  who- 
'd) is  at  a  high  risk  of  developing  breast 
cancer  (as  determined  pursuant  to  factors 
identified  by  the  Secretary),  payment  may 
not  be  made  under  this  part  for  a  screening 
mammogTiphy  performed  within  the  11 
month.*:  of  a  previous  screening  mammogra- 
phy, or 

"(ID  is  not  at  a  high  rislc  of  developing 
breast  cancer,  payment  may  not  be  made 
under  this  part  for  a  screening  mammogra- 
phy perfoiintd  within  the  23  months  after  a 
previous  screening  mammography. 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  over  49  years 
of  age.  pajinent  may  not  be  made  under 
this  part  for  screening  mammography  per- 
formed within  11  months  after  a  previous 
screening  mammography. 

"(B)  Revision  of  rRE«rsNCY.— 

"(u  Review.— The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion w.lli  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  shall  review  periodically 
the  appropriate  frequency  for  performing 
screening  mammography,  based  on  age  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  believes 
to  be  pertinent. 

"■(ii)  Revision  of  frequency.- The  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  consideration  the  review 
made  under  clause  (i),  may  revise  from  time 
to  time  the  frequency  with  which  screening 
mammogr&phy  may  be  paid  for  under  this 
subsection,  but  no  such  revision  shall  apply 
to  screening  mammography  performed 
t)efore  January  1,  1993. 

""(3>  Quality  standards.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  standards  to  assure  the 
safety  and  accuracy  of  screening  mammog- 
raphy performed  under  this  part.  Such 
standards  shall  Include  the  requirements 
that— 
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"(A)  the  equipment  used  to  perform  the 
nuunmoBT&phy  must  be  specifically  de- 
signed for  mammography  and  must  meet  ra- 
diologic standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  mammography: 

'■<B)  the  mammography  must  be  per 
formed  by  an  individual  who— 

■■(i)  is  licensed  by  a  State  to  perform  radio- 
logical procedures,  or 

•■(ii)  is  certified  as  qualified  to  perform  ra- 
diological procedures  by  such  an  appropn 
ate  organization  as  the  Secretary  specifies 
in  regulations; 

•■(C)  the  results  of  the  mammography 
must  be  interpreted  by  a  physician— 

■•(i)  who  is  certified  as  qualified  to  inter- 
pret radiological  procedures  by  such  an  ap 
propriate  board  as  the  Secretary  specifies  in 
regulations,  or 

•■'ii)  who  is  certified  as  qualified  to  inter- 
pret screening  mammography  procedures  by 
such  a  program  as  the  Secretary  recognizes 
in  regulation  as  assuring  the  qualifications 
of  the  individual  with  respect  to  such  inter 
pretation:  and 

••(D)  with  respect  to  the  first  screening 
mammography  performed  on  a  woman  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  this  part. 
there  are  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
results  of  the  mammography  will  be  placed 
in  permajient  medical  records  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  woman. 

•■(4)  Limit.— 

•■(A)  $60.  INDEXED.— Except  as  provided  by 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph  <B).  the 
limit  established  under  this  paragraph- 

••(i)  for  screening  mammography  per 
formed  in  1991.  is  $60.  and 

■•(ii)  for  screening  mammography  per- 
formed in  a  subsequent  year  is  the  limit  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  increased  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  MEI  for  that  subsequent  year. 

•(B)  Reduction  of  limit.— The  Secretary 
shall  review  from  time  to  time  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  amount  of  the  limit  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary 
may,  with  respect  to  screening  mammogra- 
phy performed  in  a  year  after  1992.  reduce 
the  amount  of  such  limit  as  it  applies  na- 
tionally or  in  any  area  to  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  is  required  to  assure 
that  screening  mammography  of  an  appro- 
priate quality  is  readily  and  conveniently 
available  during  the  year. 

"(C)  Application  of  limit  in  hospital 
otJTPATiENT  setting.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  an  appropriate  allocation  of  the 
limit  established  under  this  paragraph  be- 
tween professional  and  technical  compo- 
nents in  the  case  of  hospital  outpatient 
screening  mammography  (and  comparable 
situations)  where  there  is  a  claim  for  profes- 
sional services  separate  from  the  claim  for 
the  radiologic  procedure. 

•'(5)  Limiting  ctharges  of  nonparticipat- 
IHC  phtsicians.— 

'•(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  mammog- 
raphy screening  performed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1991,  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  this  subsection,  if  a  nonparticipating 
physician  or  supplier  provides  the  screening 
to  an  individual  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  part,  the  physician  or  supplier  may  not 
charge  the  individual  more  than  the  limit- 
ing charge  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B). 
or,  if  applicable  and  if  less,  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)(5)(B)  or  as  established  under 
section  1848(gM2)). 

"(B)  Limitihg  charge  defined.— In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  limiting  charge' 
means,  with  respect  to  screening  mammog- 
raphy performed— 

■•(i)  in  1991.  125  percent  of  the  limit  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (4). 


(ii)  in  1992.  120  percent  of  the  limit  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (4).  and 

(iii)  In  1993,  115  percent  of  the  limit  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (4). 

■iCi  Enforcement.— If  a  physician  or  sup- 
plier knowing  and  willfully  imposes  a  charge 
in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary may  apply  sanctions  against  such  phy- 
sician or  supplier  in  accordance  with  section 
1842(j)(2).". 

!c)  Certification  of  Screening  Mammog- 
raphy Quality  Standards.— 

(1)  Section  186.3  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395z).  as  restored  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Repeal  Act  of  1989.  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  whether  screening 
mammography  meets  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  1834(c)(3)."  after 
■■1832(a)(2)(FKi),". 

(2i  The  first  sentence  of  section  1864(a)  of 
such  Act  (42  use  1395aa(a)),  a5  restored 
by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Repeal  Act  of  1989.  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  '.  or  wheth- 
er screening  mammography  meets  the 
standards  established  under  section 
1834(c)(3)'. 

(3)  Section  1865iai  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a)).  as  restored  by  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Repeal  Act  of  1989.  is 
amended  by  inserting  '1834(c)(3)."  after 
"1832(a)(2)(P)(i).". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1833<aH2)(E)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139511  ax 2 )(E)).  as  restored  by  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Repeal  Act 
of  1989,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  but  ex- 
cluding    screening     mammography"     after 

imaging  services" 

I  2)  Section  1862iai  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y<a)).  as  restored  by  the  Medicare  Cata- 
.strophic  Coverage  Repeal  Act  of  1989.  is 
amended— 

<A)  in  paragraph  ( 1 1— 

li)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (B).  (C).  (D).  or  (E)"  and  insert- 
ing   a  succeeding  subparagraph". 

Ill)  In  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  •'and" 
at  the  end. 

liiii  in  subparagraph  <E).  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  ".  and  ", 
and 

'iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  screening  mammogra- 
phy, which  is  performed  more  frequently 
than  is  covered  under  section  1834(c)(2)  or 
which  does  not  meet  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  1834(c)(3);":  and 

(Bi  in  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  "or 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )(F)  "  after  "(1)(B)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  screen- 
ing mammogrraphy  performe(i  on  or  after 
January  1.  1991. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Barbara  Mikulski,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  save  the  lives  of  women  in 
Rhode  Island  and  all  across  this 
Nation. 

The  Medicare  Screening  Mammogra- 
phy Amendments  of  1990  provide  all 
women  Medicare  beneficiaries  with 
coverage  for  up  to  one  screening  mam- 
mography per  year  after  the  age  of  40, 
with  baseline  screening  at  age  35. 

The  importance  of  early  and  regular 
mammography  screening  cannot  be 
understated.  The  cure  rate  for  those 
who  are  screened  early  is  over  90  per- 
cent. But,  as  Senator  Mikulski  has  so 


eloquently  pointed  out,  it  is  estimated 
that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  women 
over  the  age  of  65  have  regular  mam- 
mograms. The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will  help  ensure  that  no  woman 
will  die  of  breast  cancer  because,  in 
her  most  vulnerable  years,  she  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  mammography 
screening. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  have  particularly  sad  and 
compelling  reasons  to  join  in  introduc- 
ing this  important  legislation.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  re- 
cently reported  that  Rhode  Island  has 
the  second  highest  rate  of  death  from 
breast  cancer  of  any  State  in  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  statistic  we  are  not 
proud  of;  it  is  a  tragedy  for  the  women 
of  Rhode  Island  and  for  their  hus- 
bands, children,  parents,  and  loved 
ones. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  by 
Felice  J.  Preyer,  which  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  on 
September  7,  1989.  entitled  "Breast 
Cancer  Toll  Stirs  Alarm  in  R.I." 

Mr.  President,  journalist  Preyer  is 
exactly  right.  I  am  alarmed:  I  am  con- 
cerned. And  I  intend  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Mikulski  and  others  who  believe 
that  early  detection  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  and  health  of  women 
to  pass  this  important  and  needed  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Breast  Cancer  Toll  Stirs  Alarm  in  R.I. 
(By  Felice  J.  Freyer) 

Rhode  Island  has  the  country's  second- 
highest  rate  of  death  from  breast  cancer, 
and  nationwide  the  percentage  of  women 
who  die  from  the  disease  is  increasing,  a 
recent  study  has  found. 

The  findings,  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  came  as  no  surprise  to 
Rhode  Island  health  officials,  who  have 
long  worried  about  the  state's  high  inci- 
dence of  several  forms  of  cancer.  Instead,  it 
prompted  renewed  appeals  to  women  and 
their  doctors  for  physical  examinations  and 
X-rays  that  can  detect  breast  cancer  when  it 
is  still  curable. 

"Yes,  it  can  be  cured."  said  Dr.  Arvln 
Glicksman.  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  in  Rhode  Island  and  director 
of  radiation  oncology  at  Roger  Williams 
General  Hospital's  Cancer  Center.  "If  you 
find  an  early  lesion,  you  have  a  90  percent 
or  better  chance  of  being  cured." 

Also,  he  stressed,  breast  cancer  found 
early  often  can  be  treated  without  disfigure- 
ment. 

A  report  last  month  from  the  Ceiiters  for 
Disease  Control  found  that  nationwide  the 
death  rate  from  breast  cancer  increased  5 
percent  between  1979  and  1986.  The  12 
states  with  the  highest  death  rates  in  1986 
are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  five 
of  them  in  the  Northeast.  Massachusetts 
ranks  seventh,  Connecticut  eight. 

Cancer  specialists  cannot  explain  the  in- 
crease or  the  regional  distribution. 

""We  really  believe  that  were  all  women  to 
get  screened  appropriately,  we  could  bring 
the  death  rate  down  30  percent,"  said  John 
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p.  Pulton,  administrator  of  Rhode  Island's  Except  for  diet,  most  of  these  risk  factors  tablish  a  National  Council  on  Educa- 

Cancer   Registry.    Pulton    noted,    however,  cannot  be  easily  controlled,  and  make  only  a  tional    Goals;    to    the    Committee    on 

that  there  is  no  evidence  that  cancer  is  small  difference.  Many  women  with  breast  i^abor  and  Hiiman  Resources 

being  diagnosed  at  a  later  stage  in  Rhode  cancer  had  none  of  these  risk  factors.  Thus 

Island  than  elsewhere.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  doctors  see  limited  possibilities  for  preven-  rational  eddcation  report  card  act 

the    percentage    of    women    screened    for  tion,  focusing  instead  on  early  detection  and  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 

breast  cancer.  Rhode  Island  ranks  in  the  top  care.  all   recall   the   education  summit   this 

third  (unong  states.          ^,  ,    ,    ^       ,    ^.  In  November  1987.  the  SUte  Department  p^g^   j^ll   between   the   President   and 

Dr.  Judith  Feldman.  chief  of  chronic  dis-  of  Health  began  a  program  to  encourage  ^■^     niotinn'c  nnvamnm  in  r'horir.tt^e 

ease  in  the  Health  Department  s  Division  of  breast  cancer  screening,  the  only  such  effort  .^      vi     p  Jf"^^™*?"  "*  ^^nariotves- 

Disease  Control,  said  one  of  the  chief  obsta-  by  a  state.  The  department  arranges  mam-  ^Uie,   VA.   Part  oi   wnat  came  out  oi 

cles  In  educating  women  about  mammogra-  mograms  for  women  who  are  40  or  older,  that    stimnut    was    an    agreement    to 

phy  has  been  ignorance  or  confusion  among  have  not  had  a  mammogram  within  the  last  move     toward     establishing     national 

physicians   about   proper   screening   pr(x;e-  year,  do  not  have  a  breast  lump  or  problem  educational  goals  for  the  country.   A 

dures.  "Women  often  ask  their  doctors  for  and  are  not  pregnant  or  breast-feeding.  charter,  or  a  compact,  was  agreed  to 

mammograms,  only  to  be  told  they  don't  The  state  schedules  an  appointment  with  between  the  P*resident'and  the  Gover- 

need  them,  she  said.  Only  recently.  Peld-  one  of  about  three  dozen   radiology  labs.  .     ^        ^y^       would  nroceed  to 

man    said,    did    11    national    organizations  which  charge  $60  per  mammogram.  (Nor-  "    ^r  .           J       ^  wouia  Proceea  to 

reach  a  consensus  on  breast  cancer  screen-  maUy.  fees  run  from  $60  to  $105.)  The  re-  estaoiisn     ana     move    lorwara    tnose 

ing  that  urges  women  40  and  older  to  have  suits  are  sent  to  the  woman's  doctor,  or  if  KOals. 

mammograms  every  other  year,  and  women  she  doesn't  have  one,  the  department  refers  In  November,  I  conducted  two  hear- 

50  and  older  to  have  them  yearly.  her  to  a  doctor.  To  participate,  call  277-3442  ings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Govem- 

pooR  LACK  MEDICAL  ACCESS  °^  1-800-762  8088.  Ext.  3442.  mental  Information  and  Regulation  of 

Glicksman  said  the  state's  high  death  rate  ^    ^^^''^    ^**'    P*^***    '^^    ^^^    requires  the  Senate  Government  Affairs  Com- 

ting  adequate  treatment.    "There  are  many  ^f  HeaU^  DepaXent  t^  reJ^laST^  ability  to  carry  out  it^  responsibility  of 

blue-collar    and    poor    pockete    m    Rhode  biography   to  ensure  quality.  The  regula-  moving     the     country     toward     these 

Island,  where  access  to  the  best  care  isn  t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  wTitten.  goals.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 

available    he  said.  results  of  program  the  National  Education  Report  Card 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con-  results,  or  fkuokam  ,„^„it  „x  n,„^„  v,«»rjf^^  ^^^ 

trol,   in    1988   breast   cancer   killed   40,634  A   survey    of    about    850    Rhode    Island  Act,  IS  the  result  of  those  hearmgs  and 

women  in  the  United  SUtes,  or  32.8  per  women  40  and  older  found  that  the  program  a  series  of  meetings  I  convened  since 

100,000   women,   up   5   percent   from   1979.  has  had  some  success.  In  1989  40  i>ercent  re-  then. 

Rhode  Island  had  30.2  deaths  per  100.000—  ported   having  a  mammogram  within   the  I  want  to  particularly  acknowledge 

229  in  1980.  In  Massachusetts  the  rate  was  past  year,  compared  with  37  percent  in  1987.  the     contribution     that     Dr.     Emest 

30.8  per  100.000.  The  statistics  were  age-ad-  For  women  below  the  poverty  level,  the  in-  Boyer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has 

justed  so  the  number  of  elderly  people  was  crease  was  from  21  percent  in  1987  to  41  niade  to  the  development  of  this  bill. 

"°i  V*^^ *■"  XI  K            ^     ,      V.        ,      .  ''^cfnl^^i^A^ho;,  hoif  ^f  »,^,„»„  „.»r  do  hov»  Really,  much  Of  this  legislation  is  the 

Robert  A.  Hahn.  a  medical  epidemiologist  Still,  less  than  half  of  women  over  40  have  k  ^'          ♦«■!,■                 ♦■         * 

with  the  Atlanta-based  centers,  said  it  is  had    the    recommended    tests,    which    can  emooaimeni  oi  nis  suggestion,  lor  pro- 

probably  impossible  to  explain  the  regional  locate  otherwise  undetectable  tumors.  ceedmg  and  def  mmg  the  proper  role 

differences  in  cancer  rates.    "Breast  cancer  Although  little  is  understood  about  what  for  the  Federal  Government, 

develops  very  slowly.  Even  if  you  look  at  the  causes  breast  cancer,  treatment  has  made  The  bill  establishes  a  12-member  Na- 

current  rate  factors,  they  would  have  hap-  tremendous  strides.  tional  Council  on  Educational  Goals. 

pened  years  ago.  smd  people  move  around. "  what  you  can  do  Nine  of  those  would  be  voting  mem- 

hesaid.       ,.„...,      .„           „  Breast  cancer  can  often  be  cured  if  caught  bers,  three  would  be  ex  officio.  The 

Pulton,  of  the  Rhtjde  Island  Cancer  Regis-  ^^  -^^  g^j.jy  stages.  Early  detection  also  gives  voting  members  would   be  appointed 

I«f„nT,lni^^h'.)^i^^'«nH'l^P^l^kf^t°fn  ^^^  '"°'-^  treatment  choices  and  if  the  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of 
Island  tends  to  be  high,  and  he  links  it  to  j  ^  is  small,  often  the  breast  is  not  re-  the  National  Governors  Association 
the  states  urban  character.  "It  is  well  „ovpd  These  earlv  detection  methods  are  aH.  ^^'^•O"**  Jjtovernors  Association. 
known  that  cancer  rates  are  high  in  urban  J?^oSnJnded  ^^'-^*'°"  methods  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  confirmed  by  the 
areas,"  Pulton  said.  "We  don't  know  what  it  starting  at  age  20  check  your  breasts  for  Senate.  The  three  ex  officio  members 
is  about  urban  places  that  causes  higher  ,j^pg  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  and  have  your  doctor  would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
breast  cancer  rates.  But  Rhode  Island  is  like  examine  them  at  each  visit.  The  R.I.  De-  ment  of  Education,  the  chairperson  of 
the  quintessential  urban  place.  Rhode  partment  of  Health  provides  a  brochure  on  the  National  Governors  Association, 
Island  is  basically  a  city  with  a  sUte  Ime  j^^east  self-examination  which  you  can  and  the  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
drawn  around  it.  obtain  by  calling  277-3442  or  1-800-762-  sessment  Governing  Board,  which 
ROLE  OF  URBAN  LIFESTYLES  8088,  cxt.  3442.  oversecs  the  National  Assessment  of 

Pollution    Is    probably    not    the    culprit.  Between  ages  36  and  40,  have  a  mammo-  Educational  Progress 

Pulton  added^  The  cause  is  more  likely  to  gram  to  provide  a  baseline  for  future  com-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  would  have  two  respon- 

stem  from  urban  lifestyles,  including  eating  parisons.  „jKfuti«c    t^  u^  f,-«,t  „.=«►    i»  n>A...i^  k» 

habits  and  late  childbeartng.  Between  ages  40  and  49,  have  your  doctor  siDUities.  in  its  lirst  year,  it  woiliQ  DC 

""We    don't    know    what    causes    breast  examine  your  breasts  every  year,  and  have  a  responsible    for    establishing    national 

cancer. "  Pulton  said.    "There  are  cancers—  mammogram  every  other  year.  educational    goals,    possibly    based    on 

and  breast  cancer  may  be  one— where  you're  Prom  age  50  on,  have  a  mammogram  once  the  goals  that  the  Governors  and  the 

not  going  to  find  an  Individual  cause.  There  a  year.  President  have  agreed  upon,  analyzing 

(could  be)  many  causes."  Highest  cancer  rate  deaths  per  100.000  existing    Information    on    educational 

Breast  cancer  appears  to  be  affected  by  women  achievement  in  the  cotmtry.  both  of 

hormones:  "Women  who  start  their  menstru-     Delaware 40.6  students  and  schools,  and  developing  a 

al  periods  early  and  reach  menopause  late     Rhode  Island 39.2  ^^y  to  monitor  progress  toward  a  corn- 
are    at    greater    risk,    possibly    because    of  New  Jersey                                                  38  1  "^J;  "" 'V"'"^"'  ^'"t'^f"  "^          ,     . L.   . 

longer    exposure    to    certain    female    hor-     virmont     37  9  Prehensive  set  of  national  goals  that 

mones.  Also,  childless  women  and  women     New  York 37.7  would  help  ensure  excellence  Ui  educa- 

who  have  their  first  child  after  age  30  also                                   tion  at  all  levels  by  the  end  of  this 

are  more  likely  to  get  breast  cancer,  possibly  By    Mr.    BINGAMAN    (for   him-  decade. 

because  pregnancy  changes  the  hormonal  self,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kenne-  Following  the  first  year,  the  Council 

balance.  ^Y.  and  Mr.  Harkin):  would  prepare  to  issue  its  first  annual 

Genetics  may  also  play  a  role:  Women  g    2034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ere-  report  card.  The  legislation's  primary 

rraSerrSL-^Sl^tirr/^^^hol  ation  of  a  National  Education  Report  purpose   is  to   direct   the   Council   to 

and  a  diet  high  in  animal   fat  are  also  Card    to    be    published    annually    to  issue  a  national  report  card  on  educa- 

thought  to  have  some  effect,  although  the  measure   educational   achievement   of  tional  achievement  in  the  country  an- 

connection  remains  unknown.  both  students  and  schools  and  to  es-  nually.  The  report  card  would  assess 
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the  Nation's  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  during  the  previous  year. 
The  report  card  would  identify  gaps  in 
existing  data,  make  recommendations 
to  improve  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  assessing  educational  attain- 
ment, and.  based  on  input  from  Icnowl- 
edgeable  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  report  card  would  makp  revi- 
sions in  the  national  educational  goals 
as  necessary  throughout  this  ^lecade. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  ha'  e  wit 
nessed  a  growing  concern  about  educa- 
tionfil  achievement  in  the  United 
States.  We  see  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  failing  Dehind 
in  comparison  to  their  counterparts  in 
other  industrial  countries,  particularly 
in  basic  reading  and  mathematical 
skills.  We  hear  that  our  work  force  is 
increasingly  ill  prepared  to  mpe*^  the 
requirements  of  the  information  socie- 
ty we  live  in  today.  To  ensure  our 
future  economic  security.  »e  kno*  we 
must  address  the  crisis  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  improving  ihe  quality 
of  education  of  U.S.  students  is  appro- 
priately at  the  top  of  the  public 
agenda.  A  growing  consensus  indicates 
that  education  can  no  longer  be  treat- 
ed solely  as  a  local  issue.  Recent  sur- 
veys show  that,  for  the  firsl  time  in 
our  Nations  history,  we  are  less  con- 
cerned about  local  control  of  ^ciiools 
than  we  are  about  national  resuiu>.  We 
must  consider  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional goals  for  education  which  can 
provide  guideposts  to  our  citizens  on 
what  actions  are  needed  at  all  levels  to 
ensure  our  security  and  prosperity  in 
the  21st  century. 

The  importance  of  establishing  na- 
tional educational  goals  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  various  high  level  commis- 
sions and  study  groups.  Most  recently, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  The  Nations 
Governors  and  the  President  met  in 
Charlottesville  and  agreed  to  work  on 
developing  a  set  of  national  education- 
al goals. 

While  there  is  widespread  agreement 
on  the  need  for  national  educational 
goals,  less  attention  has  focused  on 
the  mechanisms  for  adopting  national 
goals  and  for  assessing  progress 
toward  their  achievement.  Realistic  as- 
sessment of  educational  quality  is 
heavily  dependent  on  the  quality, 
focus,  and  availability  of  U.S.  educa- 
tional statistics  and  information  gath- 
ering efforts.  The  distinguished  wit- 
nesses at  my  subcommittee's  hearings 
generally  agreed  that  establishing  na- 
tiorud  goals  will  have  little  meaning 
unless  we  are  able  to  assess  where  we 
currently  stand  and  to  measure  our 
progress  in  attaining  such  goals. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress  and  the  national 
information  infrastructure  to  support 
those  mechanisms  do  not  exist.  We 
found  major  problems  with  the  scope, 
quality,  comparability,  and  timeliness 
of  data  on  educational  performance 


currently  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Dating  back  to  its  first  establish- 
ment in  1867,  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Education 
has  been  'collecting  such  statistics 
and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  sever- 
al Slates  and  territories,  and  of  diffus- 
ing such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of 
schools  and  school  systems,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country.  " 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
not  effectively  performed  this  respon- 
sibility in  recent  years.  The  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  the 
primary  Source  of  Federal  data  on 
American  education,  is  underfunded  in 
comparison  to  other  general  purpose 
statistical  agencies.  Major  reviews  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  both  identified  significant 
problems  with  the  quality  of  educa- 
tional information  produced  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Sta- 
tistics. 

While  there  are  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  at  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
critical  areas,  including  some  of  the 
goal  areas  identified  at  the  Charlottes- 
ville summit,  where  we  have  virtually 
no  information  that  can  be  used  to 
measure  progress.  For  example,  we 
have  minimal  data  about  education 
that  takes  place  outside  of  the  K- 
through-12  public  school  system.  We 
do  not  have  information  about  educa- 
tion in  preschools.  postsecondary 
schools,  private  schools,  or  in  the 
workplace. 

Relatedly,  the  subcommittee  heard 
that  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress,  the  major  vehicle 
for  assessing  the  achievement  of  our 
Nation's  students,  "still  tells  us  woe- 
fully little  about  the  things  that 
matter  most  *  •  *  how  much  and  how 
well  our  children  are  learning.  *  •  •" 
This  assessment  program  is  limited  in 
the  subjects  covered,  omitting  for  ex- 
ample, foreign  languages.  It  is  limited 
in  the  assessment  format,  relying  too 
heavily  on  multiple  choice  tests.  It  is 
limited  in  the  performance  compari- 
sons it  permits,  with  comparisons 
below  the  State  level  prohibited. 
Again,  improvements  are  underway, 
but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  pro- 
duced significant  support  for  estab- 
lishing an  independent  council  of 
highly  respected,  bipartisan  experts  to 
consider  and  adopt  national  goals,  cap- 
italizing on  the  momentum  generated 
by   the  education  summit  and  other 


goal     setting     committees    and     task 
forces. 

The  National  Education  Report 
Card  Act  of  1990,  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sen- 
ator Harkin  reflects  the  reconunenda- 
tions  and  concerns  raised  at  my  hear- 
ings. As  I  have  stated,  it  establishes  a 
National  Council  on  Educational 
Goals  composed  of  highly  respected, 
bipartisan  experts  to  study,  evaluate, 
and  report  on  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tion's educational  achievement,  from 
preschool  through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. During  its  first  year,  the  coun- 
cil would  be  charted  with  two  major 
tasks.  It  would: 

First,  analyze  existing  information 
on  the  educational  achievement  of 
U.S.  students  and  schools;  and 

Second,  develop  and  begin  monitor- 
ing a  comprehensive  set  of  national 
goals  that  will  help  ensure  excellence 
in  education  at  all  levels  by  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

Following  the  initial  report,  the 
Council  would  be  required  to  issue 
annual  report  cards  on  U.S.  education- 
al attainment.  Each  report  card  would: 

First,  assess  progress  toward  the  na- 
tional goals; 

Second,  identify  gaps  in  existing 
data  and  make  recommendations  for 
improving  the  methods  of  assessing 
educational  attainment;  and 

Third,  based  on  input  from  interest- 
ed and  knowledgeable  parties,  make 
revisions  in  the  national  educational 
goals  or  identify  new  educational 
goals. 

I  believe  that  no  issue  is  of  greater 
consequence  ♦o  our  Nation's  future 
than  the  performance  of  our  educa- 
tional sy.stem.  This  bill  addresses  the 
critical  area  of  how  we  establish  na- 
tional performance  goals  for  our  stu- 
dents and  schools  and  how  we  assess 
our  progress  toward  those  goals.  I  urge 
your  consideration  and  support  of  the 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2034 

Be  it  enccted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Education  Report  Card  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  contents  uf  this  Act  are  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  3.  Findings. 
Sec.  4.  Establishment. 
Sec.  5.  Membership  and  appointments. 
Sec.  6.  Functions. 
Sec.  7.  Interim  Council  report. 
Sec.  8.  Annual  report  card. 
Sec.  9.  Powers  of  the  Council. 
Sec.  10.  Administrative  provisions. 


Sec.  11.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  3  KINBINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  social  well-being,  economic  stabili- 
ty, and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  depend  upon  a  strong  educational 
system  that  provides  all  citizens  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  become  active  members 
of  a  productive  workforce: 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  to  our  ^^-!u 
cational  system  that  have  been  implement 
ed  since  the  National  Commission  on  Excel 
lence  in  Education  declared  our  Nation  "at 
risk"  in  1983.  the  United  States  remains  at 
risk  of  educational  failure: 

(3)  United  Slates  children  and  youth  are 
leaving  school  unprepared  to  participate 
productively  in  the  workforce,  such  children 
suffer  high  rates  of  functional  illiteracy, 
and  such  children  often  display  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding about  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  in  both  an  historical  and  futuristic 
context; 

'4)  United  States  students  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

(5)  although  Stales  and  localities  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  rapidly  increasing 
international  competitiveness  demands  that 
educational  achievement  become  a  national 
priority: 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  do  so: 

(7)  to  ensure  that  maximum  returns  are 
realized  on  local.  State,  and  Federal  invest- 
ments in  education,  accurate  and  reliable 
mechanisms  must  be  available  to  assess  and 
monitor  educational  progress: 

(8)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support 
those  mechanisms,  do  not  exist: 

(9)  there  should  be  established  an  inde- 
pendent council  of  highly  respected,  biparti- 
san, diverse  experts  to  study,  make  recom- 
mendations regarding,  and  periodically 
report  on,  the  status  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional assessment  system:  and 

(10)  the  council  described  in  paragraph 
(10)  should  have  the  authority  to— 

(A)  make  such  recommendations  as  such 
council  deems  necessary  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  States,  and 

(B)  issue  annual  reports  in  the  form  of  a 
"national  report  card". 

SEC.  4.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  a  National  Council  on 
Educational  Goals  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council"). 

SEC.  5.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

(a)  Council  Membership.— ( 1)  The  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  3  ex  officio,  nonvot- 
ing members,  and  9  voting  members,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  individuals  serving  in  the  follow- 
ing positions  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Council  while  so  serving; 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Education. 

(B)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association. 

(C)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Assess- 
ment Governing  Board. 

(3)  The  voting  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
consultation  and  upon  agreement  with  the 
National  Governor's  Association,  from 
among  distinguished  individuals  of  diverse 
political  views,  who  are  widely  recognized 
for  their  experience  in,  knowledge  of,  and 


commitment  to.  education  and  educational 
excellence. 

(4)  All  appointments  of  voting  members 
shall  be  sulDject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

i5)  The  Council  shall  have  no  more  than  5 
voting  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

i6)iA)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  under  subsection  (a)(3)  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

<B)  The  Council  shall  have  its  first  meet 
ing  no  later  than  60  da.vs  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Ac 

lb)  Terms  of  Appointment.— d)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  6 
years  each. 

(2)  The  members  rf  the  Council  first  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)i3)  shall  be  di- 
vided into  3  classes  consisting  of  3  Council 
members  per  class.  Members  in  the  first 
class  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 
years.  Members  m  the  second  class  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Members  in 
the  third  class  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  6  years. 

i3j  Upon  the  expiration  of  each  of  the 
terms  of  members  first  appointed  under 
subsection  ia)(3),  or  upon  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  a  member's 
term,  a  new  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Council,  from  among  distinguished 
individuals  of  diverse  political  views,  who 
are  widely  recognized  for  their  experience 
in.  knowledge  of.  and  commitment  to.  edu- 
cation and  educational  excellence. 

(c)  Compensation  and  Travel.— Each 
member  of  the  Council  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  Council  duties. 

SE(    6.  Fl  NtTIONS. 

(a)  Functions.— The  Council  shall— 

(1)  compile,  inventory,  and  analyze  exist- 
ing information  regarding  the  educational 
achievement  of  United  States  students  and 
schools,  includ'ng  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary, seconiary,  and  postsecondary 
schools. 

(2)  develop  Lionilor,  and  report  progress 
on  a  compreh'>ii.sive  set  of  attainable,  na- 
tional goals  th;:t  will  help  ensure  excellence 
in  education  ai  all  levels  and.  thereby  guar- 
antee the  continued  social  well-being,  eco- 
nomic stability  and  national  security  of  the 
Nation  in  the  21st  century:  and 

(3)  through  the  interim  Council  report  de- 
scribed in  section  ?  and  the  aiuiual  report 
card  described  in  section  8.  identify  gaps  in 
existing  educational  data  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  in  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  of  assessing  attainment 
or  realization  of  goals  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  any  other  Federal  govern- 
mental entity,  including  suggestions  for 
such  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  as  may 
be  required  to  improve  the  assessment  proc- 
ess, procedures,  and  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (aK2) 
the  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  consider  the  goals  already  set  forth  or 
recommended  by  the  President,  the  Nation- 
al Governor's  Association,  and  other  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  organizations: 

(2)  encourage  the  States  to— 

(A)  establish  similar  educational  goals 
aimed  at  achieving  or  surpassing  the  nation- 
al goals,  and 


(B)  outline  their  assessment  performance; 

(3)  report  on  the  goals  at  the  national 
level  and  for  all  States  and  compare  the 
educational  achievement  of  the  United 
States  with  other  nations:  and 

(4)  consider  all  relevant  data  in  at  least 
the  following  areas: 

(A)  school  readiness. 

<B)  student  achievement  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  postsecondary  education, 

<Ci  school  performance,  including— 

I  i)  attendance  and  completion  rates; 

(ii)  climate  (vandalism,  crime,  and  drugs); 

(iii)  teacher  rewards  (salary,  conditions, 
and  training): 

livi  parent  participation:  and 

<  V)  school  financing;  and 

(D)  workforce  literacy  and  skills. 

SFA    7   INTERIM  COINCII.  REPORT 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  Council 
concludes  its  first  meeting  of  members,  the 
Council  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of 
each  State,  that— 

( 1 )  recommends  a  comprehensive  set  of 
national  educational  goals  to  be  achieved 
before  the  year  2000;  and 

<2>  includes  a  series  of  .'■easonable  steps  for 
measuring  the  implementation  and  success 
of  each  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

SEC.  K.  ANN!  AL  REPtlRT  (  ARI) 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  Council  concludes  its  first  meeting 
of  members,  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Governor 
of  each  State  a  National  Report  Card, 
which— 

(1)  shall  set  forth  an  analysis  of  the  Na- 
tion's progress  toward  achieving  the  Coun- 
cil s  recommended  goals;  and 

(2)  may,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Council  based  on  its  findings  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  views  and  comments  of  all  inter- 
ested parties,  including  all  relevant  Federal 
entities,  the  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  citizens— 

(A)  identify  new  educational  goals. 

(B)  describe  modifications  to  existing 
goals. 

(C)  identify  continuing  gaps  in  existing 
educational  data,  and 

(D)  make  recommendations  for  further 
improvement  in  the  methods  and  proce- 
dures of  assessing  attainment  or  realization 
of  goals  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  any  other  Federal  governmental  entity, 
including  suggestions  for  such  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
improve  the  assessment  process,  procedures, 
and  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Continuation.— The  Council  shall 
continue  to  issue  a  National  Report  Card  on 
an  armual  basis  for  the  duration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Council. 

SEC.  9  POWERS  OF  THE  COl  NflU 

(a)  Hearings.— (1)  The  Council  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection  the 
Council  shall— 

(A)  conduct  public  hearings  in  different 
geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both  urban 
and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports,  views,  and 
analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  experts  and 
the  public  on  the  status  and  goals  of  the  Na- 
tion's current  educational  system,  the  need 
to  redefine  and  redirect  educational  goals, 
and  metnods  that  could  be  implemented  to 
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foster  higher  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment in  our  Nation's  schools:  and 

(B)  receive  testimony  from— 

(i)  individuals  such  as  educators,  business 
persons,  elected  and  appointed  public  offi- 
cials: and 

(ii)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  institutions  with  an  ex- 
pertise or  interest  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  educational  system. 

(b)  INTORJIATION.— The  Council  may 
secure  directly  from  any  Federal  agency 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  head  of  the  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Council. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Council  may  accept,  use. 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 

(d)  Postal  Services.— The  Council  may 
use  the  United  States  mail  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Support  Serv- 
ices.—The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  admin- 
istrative and  support  service  as  the  Council 
may  request. 

SEC.  10.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(b)  QnoRim.— A  majority  of  the  voting 
members  to  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(c)  Commission  Staff.— (D  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  and  from  the  voting  members  of 
the  Council  and  shall  serve  in  their  elected 
capacity  until  the  expiration  of  their  ap- 
pointed terms  as  members,  or  until  their 
resignation  or  removal  by  a  majority  of  the 
voting  members  of  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Vice  Chairman,  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
administrator  and  such  support  personnel 
as  may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  functions 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  lav/,  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  classification,  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates. 

(d)  Personnel  Detail  Authorized.— Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Council  to 
assist  the  Council  in  cajTying  out  its  duties 
under  the  Act.  Such  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege. 

SEC.  11.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'»'IONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 


By   Mr,   BINGAMAN   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy,  Mr,   Pell,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.    Harkin,    Mr,    Kohl,    and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2035.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  to   examine   the   advisability   of 
lengthening  the  schoolday  and  school 
year  In  U.S.  public  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary schools:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

THE  200-DAY  SCHOOL  YEAR  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  of  us  have  seen  the  disturb- 
ing comparisons  between  the  perform- 
ance of  American  students  and  stu- 
dents in  other  major  industrialized 
countries,  particularly  in  fields  such  as 
math  and  science,  but  in  other  areas 
of  study  as  well.  These  comparisons 
between  achievement  levels  of  our  stu- 
dents, I  believe,  fall  in  line  with  the 
comparisons  that  we  all  have  seen  be- 
tween the  length  of  time  our  students 
spend  in  school  and  the  length  of  time 
students  spend  in  school  in  these 
other  industrialized  nations,  including 
European  countries,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East. 

Clearly,  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  classroom  learning  is  not  the  only 
issue  that  we  must  address  to  improve 
the  U.S.  educational  system.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  in  any  way.  But 
at  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is  a  vital- 
ly important  issue.  The  need  is  real, 
and  we  must  give  it  attention.  We 
must  begin  to  seriously  debate  the 
issue  nationally.  This  legislation  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  that  debate. 

The  200-Day  School  Year  Study  Act 
of  1990.  is  a  straight-forward  attempt 
to  help  States  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  lengthening 
school  days  and  years.  Increasing 
teacher  salaries  correspondingly,  and 
thus  increasing  our  children's  chances 
for  gaining  a  quality  education.  The 
study  mandated  under  the  act  could 
be  a  first  step  toward  returning  to  tra- 
ditional and  practical  basics  of  educa- 
tion. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  the  200- 
Day  School  Year  Study  Act  of  1990  is 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Pell,  whose  expertise 
and  thoughtful  attention  have  helped 
craft  a  practical  bill  that  is  long  over- 
due. Also  joining  us  as  cosponsors  are 
our  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Mikulski,  Senator  Harkin  and  Sena- 
tor Kohl. 

For  some  time,  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress  have  contemplated  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  encourage 
the  adoption  of  longer  academic  years 
in  our  Nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  believe  that  the 
length  of  instruction  is  a  key  compo- 
nent of  an  improved  educational 
system:  and  as  we  know  all  too  well, 
we  must  make  a  serious  commitment 
now  if  we  are  to  achieve  educational 
excellence  in  the  future. 

We  must  make  this  commitment  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  the  1983  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  we  are  still  "A 
Nation  At  Risk.  "  The  problems  plagu- 
ing America's  educational  system  were 
outlined  succinctly  in  that  report, 
which  found  that  American  students 
spent  less  time  on  school  work  than 


their  international  counterparts  and, 
as  a  result,  lagged  behind  them  in  test- 
ing and  achievement  rates. 

Seven  years  later,  as  we  begin  a  new 
decade  and  prepare  for  a  new  millenni- 
um, our  Nation's  schools  and  students 
remain  at  risk.  More  than  one  quar- 
ter—25  percent— of  our  high  school 
students  are  dropping  out,  and  many 
of  those  who  do  graduate  never  grasp 
the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  succeed  in  college  or  the  work- 
place. Yet  without  their  active  partici- 
pation in  the  U.S.  work  force,  our 
future  social  and  economic  security  is 
at  grave  risk.  The  simple  fact  is  that  if 
we  are  to  be  a  competitive  force  in  the 
global  marketplace  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry, we  must  work  now  to  improve  our 
children's  chances  of  succeeding  and 
achieving  excellence  in  all  that  they 
do  . 

Two  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment made  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  were 
for  school  districts  and  State  legisla- 
tures to  adopt  7-hour  school  days  and 
academic  years  of  200  to  220  days.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  av- 
erage school  year  lasts  about  180  days. 
In  comparison,  European  students 
spend  up  to  230  days  a  year  in  class. 
German  and  British  schools  start  in 
early  September  and  extend  through 
mid-July.  In  South  Korea,  the  school 
year  lasts  220  days.  Japanese  students 
attend  school  243  days  a  year. 

I  believe  we  must  work  to  close  the 
gaps  between  these  numbers.  If  we  do 
not,  the  educational— and  competi- 
tive—gaps will  continue  to  grow  and 
our  children  will  continue  to  fall  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  their  interna- 
tional peers.  Under  our  legislative  pro- 
posal, a  12-member  commission  of  ex- 
perts would  make  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation's  Governors  regarding: 

First,  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  model  "length  of  school  day  and 
school  year"  for  U,S.  public  schools; 

Second,  the  feasibility  of  determin- 
ing an  appropriate  minimimi  number 
of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of 
instruction  for  U.S.  public  schools,  and 
a  model  plan  for  reaching  those  num- 
bers, and  compensating  teachers  ac- 
co'-dingly.  before  the  end  of  the 
decade;  and 

Third,  an  estimate  of  the  average  ad- 
diticnal  costs,  including  the  additional 
cost  in  terms  of  teacher  salary  en- 
hancement, that  states  and  local  dis- 
tricts would  incur  if  longer  school  days 
and  years  are  adopted,  and  a  model 
plan  for  meeting  the  additional  costs. 

The  Commission's  final  report,  due  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion's first  meeting,  would  include  its 
recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  action. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
Senators  I*ell.  Kennedy.  Mitchell. 
Mikulski,  Harkin,  Kohl,  and  myself 


in  working  toward  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Together,  we  can 
make  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  -^OO-Day 
School  Year  Study  Act  of  1990" 

SEC  2  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  social  and  econo.T.ic  well  being  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
depend  upon  a  strong  educational  system 
that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  become  active  members  of  a  pro- 
ductive workforce: 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  to  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system  that  resulted  from 
the  1983  findings  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  our  Nation 
remains  at  risk  of  educational  failure; 

(3)  United  States  children  and  youth  cur- 
rently drop  out  of  school  in  large  numbers, 
suffer  high  rates  of  functional  illiteracy, 
and  often  display  a  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  United  States  and  the  world,  in 
both  an  historical  context  and  a  futuristic 
context; 

<4)  United  States  students  rank  far  below 
students  of  many  other  countries  in  educa- 
tional achievement,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences; 

(5)  United  States  students  spend  less  time 
in  school,  per  day  and  per  year,  than  do  stu- 
dents of  many  other  countries,  particularly 
internationally  competitive  nations  such  as 
Japan,  England,  Canada.  West  Germany, 
and  Taiwan; 

(6)  traditional  United  States  academic 
years,  which  average  175  to  180  days,  were 
based  on  an  agrarian  society  that  no  longer 
exists  in  most  United  States  school  districts: 

(7)  although  States  and  localities  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  rapidly  increasing 
international  competitiveness  demands  that 
educational  achievement  become  a  national 
priority: 

(8)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vital,  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  do  so:  and 

(9)  there  should  be  established  a  Commis- 
sion of  experts  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing a  model  school  day  length  and 
school  year,  possibly  200  days,  for  United 
States  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SEC.  X  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  a  200-Day  School 
Year  Study  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

SEC  4.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Commission  Membership.— The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  12  members,  of 
whom— 

(1)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President; 

(2)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(3)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; 


(4)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate;  and 

(5)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Apiointments.- (II  Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  exceptional  education,  training,  or  expe- 
rience from— 

(A)  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
non-profit  organizations  or  foundations 
committed  to  the  improvement  of  American 
education; 

(B)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the 
professions  of  teaching; 

(Ci  individuals  engaged  in  school  adminis- 
tration, members  of  school  boards,  parents 
or  representatives  of  parents  or  parent  orga- 
nizations: and 

iD)  individuals  who  are  State  officials  di- 
rectly responsible  for  education. 

(2)  The  first  12  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  no  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Membership  Duration.— Members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

le)  Compensation  and  Travel.— Each 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  ..erve  with- 
out compensation,  but  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  Commission  duties. 

SEC.  5.  FINCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall 
study  and  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  advisability  of  lengthening  the  school 
day  to  a  predetermined  minimum  number  of 
hours  and  lengthening  the  academic  year  to 
at  least  200  days  in  all  United  States  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Such 
recommendations  shall  include— 

(Da  comparative  analysis  of  the  length  of 
academic  days  and  academic  years  in 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  schools  of  other  nations; 

(2)  a  recommendation  of  the  appropriate 
number  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year 
of  instruction  for  United  States  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

(3)  an  examination  as  to  whether  an  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  school  days  and 
school  years  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  increase  in  teacher  compensa- 
tion; 

(4)  a  model  plan  for  adopting  a  longer  aca- 
demic day  and  academic  year  in  all  United 
States  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  including 
recommendations  regarding  mechanisms  to 
assist  States,  school  districts,  schools,  and 
parents  in  transitioning  from  current  aca- 
demic day  and  year  to  an  academic  day  and 
year  of  a  longer  duration; 

(5)  suggestions  for  such  changes  in  laws 
aind  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  facili- 
tate States,  school  districts,  and  schcMjls  in 
adopting  longer  academic  days  and  years; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  estimate  of  the  addi- 
tional costs,  including  the  cost  of  increased 
teacher  compensation,  to  States  and  local 
school  districts  if  longer  academic  days  and 
years  are  adopted:  and 

(7)  a  plan  to  assist  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts in  meeting  all  such  additional  costs. 


(b)  Report.— The  Commission  shall 
submit  a  final  report  and  plan  pursuant  to 
section  6. 

SEC  6.  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  March  1. 
1991.  or  one  year  after  the  Commission  con- 
cludes its  first  meeting  of  members,  which- 
ever is  longer,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  that  sets 
forth  specific  recommendations  regarding— 

( 1 )  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  model 
minimum  number  of  hours  per  day  and  days 
per  year  of  instruction  for  public  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  which  shall  include  an  analysis  of 
the  advisability  of  increasing  teacher  sala- 
ries to  appropriate  levels: 

(2)  the  appropriate  number  of  hours  per 
day  and  days  per  year  of  instruction  for 
United  States  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  a  plan  for  reaching 
such  numbers  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
including— 

(A)  a  reasonable  date  for  implementation 
of  the  lengthened  academic  day  and  year; 
and 

(B)  mechanisms  for  States,  school  dis- 
tricts, and  schools  to  transition  from  the 
present  number  of  hours  per  day  and  days 
per  year  of  instruction  to  at  least  the  newly 
established  minimums:  and 

(3)  the  estimated  average  additional  costs, 
including  the  cost  of  increased  teacher  com- 
pensation, that  would  be  imposed  on  States 
and  school  districts  if  longer  academic  days 
and  years  are  adopted  and  a  plan  for  meet- 
ing any  such  additional  costs. 

(b)  Consideration.— The  report  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  consider  current  edu- 
cational policies  and  practices  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

SEC  7   POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

(a)  Hearings.— ( 1 )  The  Commission  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act, 
conduct  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
rece've  such  evidence,  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall— 

(A)  conduct  public  hearings  in  different 
geographic  areas  of  the  country,  both  urban 
and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports,  views,  and 
analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  experts  and 
the  public  regarding  the  advisability  of 
lengthened  academic  day  and  year:  and 

(B)  receive  testimony  from— 

(i)  individuals  such  as  educators,  business 
persons,  elected  and  appointed  public  offi- 
cials; and 

(ii)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  institutions  with  an  ex- 
pertise or  Interest  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  educational  system. 

(b)  Information.— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  Federal  agency 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  the  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of 
services  or  property. 

(d)  Postal  Service.— The  Commission 
may  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Administrative  and  Support  Serv- 
ices.—The    Administrator   of    the    General 
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Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
administrative  and  support  services  as  the 
Commission  may  request. 

SEC.  H.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  on  a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

(b)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

<ci  Commission  Staff —d  )  The  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Comr-.ission  shall 
be  elected  by  and  from  the  menbers  of  the 
Commission  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  t^ie  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Vice  Chairman,  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
administrator  and  such  support  personnel 
as  may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  'o  carry  out  its  func 
tions  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  ot'.er  provision  of  law.  relat- 
ing to  the  numbtr,  classification,  and  Gen 
eral  Schedule  i  ates. 

(d)  Personn!  „  Detail  Authorized. —  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  without  reimbursement, 
any  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Com 
mission  to  assist  the  Commission  m  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  the  Act.  Such  detail 
shall  be  without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil 
service  status  or  privilege. 

SEC  9.  TER.MINATION  OK  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  90  days 
after  submitting  the  final  report  required 
by  section  6. 

SEC.  10  At THORIZ.4TION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

THE  200-DAY  LCHOOL  YEAR  ACT  OF   19  90 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bingaman  in 
cosponsoring  the  200-Day  School  Year 
Act  of  1990. 

For  several  years  I  have  carried  with 
me  a  chart  showing  how  the  United 
States  ranks  with  other  nations  when 
comparing  the  length  of  the  school 
year.  We  do  not  fare  well  in  such  a 
comparison.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  in  the  United  States  is  180 
days.  In  Japan,  it  is  243.  In  South 
Korea,  it  is  220.  In  Italy.  216.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  210.  in  Thailand.  200.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  196.  In  Canada, 
196.  And  in  France.  190. 

I  believe  deeply  that  American  stu- 
denst  should  be  in  school  for  a  longer 
period  of  the  year.  In  fact,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  findings  of  the  commission 
established  in  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing would  dictate  an  increase  in 
school  days  beyond  the  200  days  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  our  bill. 

At  the  same  time.  I  also  believe  that 
no  study  of  this  kind  can  proceed 
without  a  clear  recognition  that  it  is 
predicated  upon  an  increase  in  teacher 
pay.  Very  simply,  we  cannot  entertain 
increasing  the  length  of  the  school 
year  without  recognizing  up  front  that 


this  will  and  must  involve  a  pay  in- 
crease for  teachers.  Any  commission 
that  went  forth  without  such  a  recog- 
nition would  not  be  "worth  its  salt." 

There  are  also  other  costs  that  are 
a.ssociated  with  a  study  of  this  nature, 
costs  such  as  administration  and  serv- 
ice salaries,  physical  plant  costs,  and 
increased  costs  of  books  and  materials. 
These  too.  must  be  examined. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  enhance 
the  education  and  preparation  of  our 
young  people  is  without  question.  We 
must  seek  to  achieve  an  education  of 
excellence  for  all.  How'  we  achieve  it  is 
of  concern  to  not  only  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  but  to  every 
American  throughout  our  land.  Most 
certainly,  one  of  the  avenues  to  which 
we  give  careful  thought  is  that  of  in- 
creasing teacher  pay  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate an  increased  school  year. 

As  we  enter  this  last  decade  of  the 
20th  century  and  as  we  seek  to  secure 
a  position  of  leadership  in  the  world 
economy,  we  must  be  willing  to  exam- 
ine many  different  alternatives  jr 
ways  of  strengthening  America  educa- 
tion. This  is  surely  one  of  those  ways, 
and  one  that  merits  the  attention  it  is 
given  in  this  important  legislation. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fo- 
other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  General  Serv- 
i-^es.  Federalism  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
legislation  to  permit  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women  located  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  to  purchase  adjoining 
property  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  IGSA]  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  National  Women's 
Health  Resource  Center.  The  estab- 
li.>^hment  of  this  center  will  help  im- 
prove women's  health  care  in  the 
greater  Washington  area  and  across 
the  Nation. 

Since  established  by  a  Congressional 
Charter  in  1866,  Columbia  Hospital 
has  worked  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  women.  Today.  Columbia 
Hospital  is  the  only  health  care  facili- 
ty in  the  Washington  area  specializing 
in  ot-.'stotrics.  gynecology,  and  neonato- 
logy and  last  year  over  5,000  births  oc- 
curred at  the  hospital.  That  repre- 
sents approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  District's  total  number  of  births  of 
somewhat  over  21,000  in  1989. 

The  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
is  located  in  the  block  between  L  and 
M  Streets  and  24th  and  25th  Streets  in 
northwest  Washington,  DC.  This  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1952— Public  Law  82- 
423.  A  small  portion  of  this  block  was 


not  included  in  the  act  and  is  current- 
ly the  site  of  a  42,600  square  foot 
building  owned  by  the  GSA  which  is 
in  disrepair  and  has  little  usable  space. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  Columbia 
Hospital  has  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempt^  to  acquire  this  adjoining 
property.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Columbia  Hospital  would  purchase  the 
land  from  GSA  for  $10  million.  The 
lion's  share  of  the  purchase  price  $7 
million,  would  be  payable  at  settle- 
ment. The  additional  $3  million  would 
be  due  within  15  years  of  enactment. 

The  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  also  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Women's  Health  Re- 
source Center  and  its  Department  of 
Human  Services  awarded  Columbia 
Hospital  a  certificate  of  need  for  the 
establishment  of  the  center. 

Although  this  property  has  been 
given  a  higher  value  by  the  GSA,  my 
colleagues  will  no  doubt  agree  that  the 
short-  and  long-term  benefits  of  the 
proposed  Women's  Health  Resource 
Center  will  far  outweigh  such  a  differ- 
ence and  is  an  equitable  amount. 

The  property  will  be  used  for  the 
National  Women's  Health  Resource 
Center  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
women  in  the  Washington  area  to  re- 
ceive health  care  and  will  advance 
women's  health  nationwide  by  provid- 
ing clinical  services,  preventive  medi- 
cine and  nutritional  care,  research  ac- 
tivities, sociological  and  psychological 
support  services,  educational  services, 
informational  services  and  access  to 
services  for  uninsured  and  underin- 
sured  women.  The  center  also  intends 
to  respond  to  an  area  of  critical  need 
in  the  District— infant  mortality— by 
creating  a  prenatal  care  clinic.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  clinic  can  assist  in  low- 
ering the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  in  addition  to 
addressing  the  District's  "crack  baby" 
crisis. 

This  legislation  provides  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  fully  utilize 
Federal  resources  and  have  a  direct 
impact  upon  the  health  concerns  of 
the  Nation's  women  and  the  diverse 
health  care  needs  of  over  half  our  pop- 
ulation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  nelp  ensure  our 
Federal  resources  are  used  in  the  most 
responsible  way  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.  2036 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND 

<a)  Administrator  of  General  Services  -- 
Subject  to  sections  2.  3.  and  4,  the  Adminis- 
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trator  of  General  Services  is  directed  to 
convey,  for  $7,000,000  paid  on  dale  of  con- 
veyarxe,  to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  (formerly  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum).  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  those 
pieces  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  described  in  subsection  (b),  to- 
gether with  all  improvements  thereon  and 
appurtenances  thereto. 

(b)  Property  Description.— The  land  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  was  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  by  deed  dated 
May  2.  1988,  from  David  Pergusson,  widow- 
er, recorded  in  liber  1314,  folio  102,  of  the 
land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  is  that  portion  of  square  numbered  25 
in  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  was  not  previously  con- 
veyed to  such  hospital  by  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1952.  Such  property  is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows:  All  that  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  situated  and  lying  in  the  city  of 
V/ashington  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
knowTi  as  part  of  .square  numbered  25.  as 
laid  do*7i  and  distinguished  on  the  plat  or 
plan  of  said  city  as  follows:  Beginning  for 
the  sam'  at  the  northeast  corner  of  square 
being  the  comer  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  west   line  of    rweniyfourth  Street 


under  subsection  (a)  shall  terminate  on  a 
date  which  is  one  year  after  the  date  of  re 
ceipt  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  written  notification  that  the  Colum- 
bia Hospital  for  Women  needs  such  proper 
ty  for  hospital,  clinic,  rehabilitation  centtr, 
medical  research  institution,  medical  educa- 
tion institution,  or  domiciliary  care  instit;; 
tion  purposes. 

SE<     .1    MODIFK  ATION  OF  RESTRKTION  ON  PRIOR 
CONVEX  ANTE  OF  LAND 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
directed  to  take  such  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  restriction  which  re- 
quires that  lands  conveyed  by  the  Act  of 
June  28.  1952  (Public  Law  82-423)  be  used 
for  hospital  purposes  and  to  allow  such 
lands  to  be  used  only  for  hospital,  clinic,  re- 
habilitation center,  medical  research  institu- 
tion, medical  education  institution,  and 
domiciliary  care  institution  purposes,  unless 
use  of  such  lands  for  a  different  purpose  Is 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  or  by  Act  of  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  2037.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  the 
purpose     of     meeting     the     Gramm- 
Rudman   deficit   targets   the   recogni- 

„„_.    '^'°"  °^  shifts  in  dates  of  making  out 

West,  with'the  south  lire  of  north  M  Street     ^^VS  enacted  within  the  year  preceding     section 
and  Turning  thence  south  with  tho  line  of     adoption  of  a  budget;  pursuant  to  the 
said  Twenty-fourth  Street  for  the  distance     order  of  August  4,  1977,  referred  joint- 
of   two   hundred   and    thirty-one    feet    ten     ly   to   the   Committee   on   the   Budget 


to  take  and  accept  the  steps  necessary 
for  substantial  deficit  reduction. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  prohibit  shifts  in  spend- 
ing from  a  specific  fiscal  year  into  an- 
other fiscal  year  from  being  counted 
■in.  sav  ings  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  Granmi-Rudman  deficit  reduction 
targets.  We  have  seen  too  many  pro- 
p(-sal.s  during  the  consideration  of  past 
bt.dgots  to  legislate  savings  through 
spending  shifts  and  not  spending  re- 
ductions. A  step  toward  honest  deficit 
reduction  is  to  stop  that  practice.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  will 
accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2037 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

IMTED 


inches,  thence  running  west  and  parallel 
with  said  M  Street  for  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  six  inches  ana  run- 
ning thence  north  and  parallel  with  the  line 
of  said  Twenty-fourth  Street  for  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet 
ten  inches  to  the  line  of  said  M  Street  and 
running  thence  east  with  the  line  of  said  M 
Street  to  the  place  of  beginning  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  and  six  inches  together 
with  all  the  improvements,  ways,  easements, 
rights,  privileges,  and  appurtenances  to  the 
same  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

SEC.  2.  AGREE.MENT  FOR  Fl  RTHER  PAYMENT. 

(a)  Agreement  for  Farther  Payment 


and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BUDGET  reform  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
liberations on  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget,  which  are  about  to  begin,  will 
include  a  number  of  proposals  to 
reform  the  budget  process  itself.  Re- 


AMEND.MENT    OF    TITLE    31 
STATES  CODE 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

If.  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion under  this  section  or  a  revised  concur- 
rent resolution  under  section  304  is  adopted, 
legislation  has  been  enacted  to  advance  or 
postpone  the  date  of  the  making  of  outlays 
from  a  date  in  that  fiscal  year  to  a  date  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or  in  the  subse- 


moving  the  social  security  trust  fund     quent  fiscal  year,  the  total  budget  outlays 


surplus  from  the  calculation  of  the 
budget  deficit,  and  switching  to  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  more  accurate 


The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall    picture  of  the  budgetary  realities  with 


enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women  which  shall  provide  for 
the  payment  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  $3,000,000  on  the  date  which 
is  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  convey- 
ance under  section  1. 

(b)  General  Services  Administration.— 
All  payments  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  into,  administered,  and  expended  as 
part    of    the    fund    established    by   section 


which  we  are  confronted  and  would 
enable  us  to  address  those  realities  in 
a  more  efficient  manner.  Other  budg- 
etary reforms  also  merit  consideration. 
Some  of  these  proposals  will  un- 
doubtedly undergo  long  hours  of 
debate.  However,  one  step  which  can 
and  should  be  enacted  early  enough  in 
the    budgetary    process    to    actually 


210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis-     effect  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget,  is  to 
trative   Services   Act    of    1949    (40    U.S.C.     exclude  from  being  counted  as  savings 

for   a   specific   fiscal    year,    shifts    in 


490(f)) 

SE(  .  3.  limitation  OF  CONVEYANCE 

No  part  of  any  land  described  in  section  1 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
hospital,  clinic,  rehabilitation  center,  medi- 
cal research  institution,  medical  education 
institution,  and  domiciliary  care  institution 
purposes  unless  use  for  such  other  purpose 


described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  comput- 
ed as  though  the  outlays  were  to  be  made  in 
the  fi.sral  year  in  which  they  were  to  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation.". 

SEC  2.  A.MENDMENT  OF  THE  BALANCED  Bl'DGET 
AND  EMERGENCY  DEFICIT  CO.NTROL 
.^tT  OF  I9S5. 

Section  251(a)(1)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(2  U.S.C.  901)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
Tf.  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  Directors  make  the 
estimate  of  budget  levels  of  outlays  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A),  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  advance  or  postpone  the 
date  of  the  making  of  outlays  from  a  date  in 
that  fiscal  year  to  a  date  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  or  in  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 


spending    to    a    prior    or    subsequent 

St  ITL^l"^^  ^^v!^^  TK  ^^''^  ^^^     '^^  ^^^'"'^t'^d  budget  levels  of  outlays  de- 
effect  of  reducing  the  deficit  on  paper    ^eribed  in  paragraph  d)  shall  be  computed 

as  though  the  outlays  were  to  be  made  in 


for  a  specific  fiscal  year,  but,  in  reali- 
ty, have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  spending  and  no  effect  on  re- 


is  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  General     ducing  the  deficit  that  jeopardizes  the 


the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  were  to  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation.".* 


Services  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

SEC   4.  I  sE  BY  I'MTED  STATES. 

(a)  Use  by  United  Statks.— Subject  to 
subsection  (b),  the  United  States  shall 
retain  the  right  to  use  the  office  building 
and  parking  lot  located  on  lands  conveyed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Columbia  Hospi- 
tal for  Women  shall  not  be  entitled  to  rent 
or  other  compensation  from  the  United 
States  for  such  use  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Notification  and  Termination.— The 
right  to  limited  use  by  the  United  States 


Nation's  long-term  prosperity. 

Although  not  having  any  lasting 
effect  on  the  deficit,  this  budgetary 
shell  game  does  threaten  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  erosion  of  con- 
fidence that  the  American  people  have 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  2038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  require  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  certain  assistance  under 
in  the  ability  of  the  President  and  the  such  act  to  a  law  enforcement  agency 
Congress  to  forthrightly  confront  the  unless  such  agency  has  in  effect  a 
Nation's  budgetary  challenges.  And,  it  binding  law  enforcement  officers'  bill 
will  require  an  abiding  public  confi-  of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dence    if    we    as    a    Nation    are    going    diciary. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President. 
the  cold  war  between  our  Nation  and 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  abat- 
ing, and  there  is  talk  of  bringing  our 
servicemen  and  women  home.  Ironical- 
ly, those  men  and  women  will  be 
coming  back  to  a  nation  engaged  in  an 
escalating  domestic  war;  the  war 
against  crime. 

This  war  is  being  fought  by  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers.  These 
brave  men  and  women  risk  their  lives 
every  day  to  protect  citizens.  They  lit- 
erally are  caught  in  the  crossfire 
amidst  an  epidemic  of  violence  fueled 
by  drugs.  The  casualties  are  mounting. 
Officers  and  bystanders  are  being 
killed,  and  neighborhoods  are  ravaged. 
There  is  no  peace  summit  in  sight. 
There  is  no  negotiating  with  an  enemy 
motivated  by  greed,  and  drugs. 

While  we  should  be  fighting  an  all- 
out  war  against  these  criminals  and  ac- 
commodating our  law  enforcement 
forces,  police  officers  are  required  to 
work  extremely  long  hours  and  risk 
their  lives,  for  modest  compensation. 
Other  unique  circumstances  detract 
from  their  primary  duties  and  threat- 
en morale  as  well. 

My  bill,  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers' bill  of  rights,  addresses  some  of 
the  concerns  of  our  Nations  police  of- 
ficers. Basically,  it  protects  rights  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted.  It  allows 
police  officers  to  engage  in.  or  refrain 
from,  political  activity.  It  protects  offi- 
cers from  abusive  investigations  and 
interrogations.  And  it  provides  officers 
certain  essential  rights  m  connection 
with  disciplinary  actions.  At  a  mini- 
mum, law  enforcement  officers  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  we  all 
cherish,  particularly  the  right  of  due 
process. 

My  remarks  on  the  law  enforcement 
officers"  bill  of  rights  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  explanation  of 
the  rok-  played  by  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Louisville  lodges  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in  securing 
my  Senate  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  Kentucky  FOP  Lodge,  and  in 
particular  lodges  6  and  14,  have  been 
tremendously  active  in  advancing  the 
legislative  agenda  of  the  National  Fra 
temal  Order  of  Police.  Each  year. 
during  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day,  the  na- 
tional trustee  of  the  Kentucky  FOP 
visits  my  Washington.  DC,  office,  to- 
gether with  a  delegation  of  officers 
from  throughout  my  State. 

The  Kentucky  national  trustees 
always  are  among  the  best  informed. 
best  prepared  advocates  I  have  en- 
countered on  Capitol  Hill.  They  know 
the  concerns  of  the  man  and  woman 
on  the  beat,  because  they  are  police 
officers  themselves.  Further,  they  are 
familiar  with  each  item  on  their  legis- 
lative agenda,  and  their  presentations 
always  are  to  the  point.  Finally,  they 


understand  the  limitations  and  delays 
of  the  legislative  process,  and  try  to 
work  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Washington. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Louisville  FOP  lodges  ap- 
proached me  about  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Bill  of  Rights,  they  pre- 
sented it  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  companion 
Senate  bill.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me  that 
these  police  officers  were  speaking 
from  experience  when  they  explained 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  They 
worked  with  me  in  refining  the  lan- 
guage, and  have  offered  to  help  me  get 
this  bill  passed  into  law.  where  it  be- 
longs. 

All  the  police  officers  in  this  country 
who  care  about  this  legislation  owe  a 
debt  of  thanks  to  these  FOP  lodges, 
for  their  tireless  and  .skillful  promo- 
tion of  the  national  FOP  agenda.* 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Pell.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Wilson.      Mr.     McCain.      Mr. 

Cranston,  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2039.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  student  writing  and  learning,  and 
the  teaching  of  writing  as  a  learning 
process  in  the  Nation's  classrooms:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

IMPROVING  THE  TEACHING  OF  WRITING  SKILLS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Stales  faces  a  writing  crisis  in 
our  schools  and  in  the  workplace.  The 
Writing  Report  Card,  an  as.sessment  of 
student  writing  ability  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  re- 
cently reported  that  fewer  than  25 
percent  of  our  high  school  juniors  can 
write  an  adequate  letter.  Universities 
and  colleges  across  the  country  report 
increasing  numbers  of  entering  fresh- 
men unable  to  meet  the  writing  de- 
mands of  college  work.  Lack  of  writing 
skill  contributes  to  unfavorable  com- 
parisons of  American  students  with 
those  in  other  countries  in  many  aca- 
demic subjects.  In  testimony  before 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, business  leaders  express  seri- 
ous concern  about  the  basic  skills  of 
entry  level  workers.  These  are  indica- 
tions that  the  lack  of  writing  ability  is 
a  key  element  in  our  national  illiteracy 
problem. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  student  writing 
and  learning,  and  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing in  the  classroom.  This  legislation 
authorizes  $10  million  for  the  national 
writing  project,  which  currently  pro- 
vides training  to  teachers  to  enhance 
the  teaching  of  writing  at  141  sites  in 
43  States,  mostly  associated  with  uni- 
versities. Last  year.  87,000  teachers 
sought  training  in  one  of  the  national 
writing  project  intensive  summer  and 
.school-year  workshops. 

The  national  writing  project  is  a 
"teacher-teaching-teachers"     program 


that  identifies  and  promotes  tech- 
niques that  are  working  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive program  that  celebrates  good 
teaching  and  increases  the  Nation's 
corps  of  successful  classroom  teachers. 
When  the  project  was  funded  for  an 
unprecedented  10th  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
a  spokesman  said: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  .saying  that  the  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  has  been  by  far  the 
most  effective  and  'cost  effective  "  project 
m  the  history  of  the  Endowment's  support 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

In  Mississippi,  national  writing 
project  sites  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  improving  the  quality  of 
teaching.  Program  participants  in- 
clude not  only  English  instructors  but 
also  teachers  in  history,  geography, 
math,  reading,  science,  and  elementa- 
ry .schools.  The  result  has  been  a 
measurable  improvement  in  student 
performance  and  a  rekindling  of 
teacher  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

Over  the  past  17  years  the  national 
writing  project  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  has  been  generously 
funded  by  private  foundations  such  as 
the  Carnegie  and  Mellon  foundations, 
as  well  as  State  and  local  agencies. 
However,  program  needs  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  funding  potential  of  these 
organizations.  Each  year  more  and 
more  teachers  seek  training  from  one 
of  the  existing  sites.  Teachers  are 
eager  to  be  selected  for  the  project's 
workshops  because  they  hear  from 
previous  participants  that  the  pro- 
gram significantly  enhances  their 
teaching.  In  light  of  this  success  and 
the  need  for  approximately  250  re- 
gional sites  to  establish  a  network  that 
could  serve  all  the  Nation's  teachers,  it 
is  discouraging  to  note  that  13  sites  in 
eight  States  have  been  forced  to 
become  inactive  within  the  past  year 
because  of  inadequate  funding. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
funding  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
isting sites  and  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  new  sites,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40,000  per  site  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  basis.  It  would 
fund  matching  grants  to  teachers  to 
conduct  research  on  effective  class- 
room practices  and  to  the  national 
writing  project  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  the  effective  teaching  of 
writing.  The  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Information  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  would  re- 
ceive $500,000  to  conduct  research  on 
the  teaching  of  writing  and  on  meth- 
ods to  use  writing  as  a  learning  tool  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education. 

In  light  of  the  widespread  problems 
described  in  the  Writing  Report  Card, 
this  legislation  is  timely.  As  Union 
Carbide  warned  in  its  report,  Undered- 
ucated.  Undercompetitive  USA.  "With- 
out improvement,  we  have,  at  best,  an 


undereducated  population  which 
keeps  this  Nation  from  reaching  its 
highest  economic  potential.  "  Since  the 
ability  to  put  thoughts  into  words  is 
fundamental  to  learning,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  many  teachers  are  no  longer 
taught  that  writing  is  part  of  a  basic 
education  and  consequently  fail  to 
concentrate  on  their  students'  writing 
abilities.  By  improving  writing  as  a 
part  of  basic  education,  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  very  high 
return  on  a  modest  investment  and 
will  take  us  further  toward  our  goal  of 
improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms. 

Senator  Pell,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  Senator 
Kassebaum,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  are  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  Other  distinguished 
Senators  have  also  joined  us  in  the  bill 
today,  ana  I  thank  them  all  for  this 
important  support.  The  other  cospon- 
sors are:  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  WRITING  PROGRAM 

SEC.  101   FLNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  ttnited  States  faces  a  crisis  In  writ- 
ing in  schools  and  in  the  workplace; 

(2)  only  25  percent  of  11th  grade  students 
have  adequate  analytical  writing  skilLs; 

(3)  over  the  past  two  decades,  universities 
and  colleges  across  the  country  have  report- 
ed increasing  numbers  of  entering  freshmen 
who  are  unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal  to 
the  demands  of  college  work; 

(4)  American  businesses  and  corporations 
are  concerned  about  the  limited  writing 
skills  of  entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing 
number  of  executives  are  reporting  that  ad- 
vancement was  denied  to  them  due  to  inad- 
equate writing  abilities; 

(5)  the  writing  problem  has  been  magni- 
fied by  the  rapidly  changing  student  popu- 
lations in  the  nation's  schools  and  the  grow- 
ing number  of  students  who  are  at  risk  be- 
cause of  limited  English  proficiency; 

(6)  most  teachers  in  the  United  States  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools,  and  col- 
leges, have  not  been  trained  to  teach  writ- 
ing; 

(7)  since  1973,  the  only  national  program 
to  address  the  writing  problem  in  the  Na- 
tions  schools  has  been  the  National  Writing 
Project,  a  network  of  collabrative  universi- 
ty-school programs  whose  goal  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  student  writing  and  the 
teaching  of  writing  at  all  grade  levels  and  to 
extend  the  uses  of  writing  as  a  learning 
process  through  all  disciplines; 

(8)  the  National  Writing  Project  offers 
summer  and  school  year  inservice  teacher 
training  programs  and  a  dissemination  net- 
work to  inform  and  teach  teachers  of  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  writing; 


<9)  the  National  Writing  Project  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  and  honored  nonprofit 
organization  that  recognizes  that  there  are 
teachers  in  every  region  of  the  country  who 
have  developed  successful  methods  for 
teaching  writing  and  that  such  teachers  can 
be  trained  and  encouraged  to  train  other 
teachers; 

(10)  the  National  Writing  Project  has 
become  a  model  for  programs  in  other  aca- 
demic fields; 

(11)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  program  identifies  and 
promotes  what  is  working  in  the  classrooms 
of  the  Nation's  best  teachers: 

(12)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  project  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram that  celebrates  good  teaching  prac- 
tices and  good  teachers  and  through  its 
work  with  schools  increases  the  Nation's 
corps  of  successful  classroom  teachers; 

(13)  evaluations  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  document  the  positive  Impact  the 
project  has  had  on  improving  the  teaching 
of  writing,  student  performance,  and  stu- 
dent thinking  and  learning  ability; 

(14)  the  National  Writing  Project  pro- 
grams offer  career-long  education  to  teach- 
ers, and  teachers  participating  in  the  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  receive  graduate  aca- 
demic credit; 

(15)  each  year  approximately  85,000 
teachers  voluntarily  seek  training  through 
word  of  mouth  endorsements  from  other 
teachers  in  National  Writing  Project  inten- 
sive summer  workshops  and  school-year  in- 
service  programs  through  one  of  the  141  re- 
gional sites  located  in  43  States,  and  in  4 
sites  that  serve  United  States  teachers 
teaching  overseas; 

(16)  250  National  Writing  Project  sites  are 
needed  to  establish  regional  sites  to  serve  all 
teachers: 

(17)  13  National  Writing  Project  sites  in  8 
different  States  have  been  discontinued  in 
1988  due  to  lack  of  funding;  and 

(18)  private  foundation  resources,  al- 
though generous  in  the  past,  are  inadequate 
to  fund  all  of  the  National  Writing  Project 
sites  needed  and  the  future  of  the  program 
is  in  jeopardy  without  secure  financial  sup- 
port. 

SEC.  102.  national  WRITING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  AtTTHORiZATioN.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
National  Writing  Project  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "contractor"),  a 
nonprofit  educational  organization  which 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  student  wTiting  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  teaching  of  writing  as  a  learn- 
ing process  in  the  Nation's  classrooms— 

(1)  to  support  and  prohiote  the  establish- 
ment of  teacher  training  programs,  includ- 
ing the  dissemination  of  effective  practices 
and  research  findings  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  WTiting  and  administrative  activities; 

( 2 )  to  support  classroom  research  on  effec- 
tive teaching  practice  and  to  document  stu- 
dent performance;  and 

(3)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

(b)  Requirements  of  Contract.— The  con- 
tract shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  contractor  will  enter  into  subcon- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  other  non-profit  educational  providers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  ■"subcontrac- 
tors") under  which  the  subcontractors  will 
agree  to  establish,  operate,  and  provide  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  teacher 
training  programs  in  effective  approaches 
and  processes  for  the  teaching  of  writing; 


(2)  funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  contractor  pursuant  to  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  will  l)«  used 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  teacher  training 
programs  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  the  contractor  will  meet  stich  other 
conditions  and  standards  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  compll- 
smce  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
will  provide  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

SEC   103  TEACHER  TRAIMN(;  PROGRAMS 

The  teacher  training  programs  authorized 
in  section  102(a)  shall— 

(1)  be  conducted  during  the  school  year 
and  during  the  summer  months; 

(2)  train  teachers  who  teach  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  college: 

(3)  select  teachers  to  become  members  of 
a  National  Writing  Project  teacher  corps 
whose  members  will  conduct  writing  work- 
shops for  other  teachers  in  the  area  served 
by  each  National  Writing  Project  site;  and 

(4)  encourage  teachers  from  all  disciplines 
to  participate  in  such  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. 

SEC  104.  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

(a)  In  General— (1)  Except  as  protided  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  for  purposes  of  section 
102  the  term  Federal  share"  means  with 
respect  to  the  costs  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams authorized  in  section  102.  50  percent 
of  such  costs  to  the  subcontractor. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
teacher  training  programs  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  section  102  may  not  exceed  $40,000 
for  any  one  subcontractor. 

<b)  Special  Rule.— For  the  purjKises  of 
subsection  (a)  the  costs  of  teacher  programs 
do  not  include  the  administrative  costs,  pub- 
lication cost  or  the  cost  of  providing  techni- 
cal assistance,  to  the  contractor. 

SEC  105.  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  GRANTS. 

(a)  Grant  Authority.— (1)  The  National 
Writing  Project  may  reserve  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  301(a)  to 
make  grants,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  to 
enable  such  teachers  to— 

(A)  conduct  classroom  research; 

(B)  publish  models  of  student  writing; 

(C)  conduct  research  regarding  effective 
practices  to  improve  the  teaching  of  writing; 
and 

(D)  conduct  other  activities  to  improve 
the  teaching  and  uses  of  writing. 

(b)  Supplementation  of  Punoing.- (1) 
Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant State  and  local  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Each  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $2,000. 

SEC.  106.  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Board  Authorized.- The  National 
Writing  Project  shall  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Advisory  Board. 

(b)  Composition.— The  National  Advisory 
Board  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  consist  of— 

( 1 )  national  educational  leaders; 

(2)  leaders  in  the  field  of  writing; 

(3)  such  other  individuals  as  the  National 
Writing  Project  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Duties  or  the  Board.— The  National 
Advisory  Board  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  National  Writing  Project  on 
national  issues  related  to  student  writing 
and  the  teaching  of  writing; 
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(2)  review  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  National  Writing  Project:  and 

(3)  support  the  continued  development  of 
the  National  Writing  Project. 

SEC   107.  EV.AI.IATION 

The  National  Writing  Project  may  reserve 
up  to  $100,000  from  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
30Ua)  to  evaluate  the  teacher  training  pro 
grams  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  The 
results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

SEr   ION.  OEFiMTIO.NS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  .same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  1201«a'  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965: 

<2)  the  term  junior  researcher"  means  a 
researcher  at  the  assistant  professor  ranlt  or 
the  equivalent  who  has  not  previously  re- 
ceived a  Federal  research  grant:  and 

1 3  >  the  term  "Secretar.v "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

TITLE  II— KKSE.ARCH  .\ND  DEVELOP.MENT 
SEC.  illl.  RESKARCII   \(TIN  ITIES 

(a)  Grant  Ai'thority.  — FYom  amounts 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement, 
shall  make  grants  to  indiMduals  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  conduct  re- 
search activities  involving  the  teaching  of 
writing. 

(b)  Prioritv  and  Reservation.— <  1>  In 
awarding  grants  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  .shall  give  priority  to  junior 
researchers. 

1 2)  The  Secretary  shall  award  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  received  pursu- 
ant to  section  301ibi  to  junior  reiiearchers. 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Writing  Project  and  other  na 
tional   information  dissemination  networks 
the  findings  of  the  research  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  subsection  la*. 
TITLE  lll-.ArTH()RIZ.4TI<)N  OK 
.APPROPRI.ATIONS 
SEC.  301    At  THORIZATION  OK  AHPRI  )fRI.4TlUNS 

<a)  Title  I.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Writing 
project  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995,  and 
1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Title  II. —There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  1995. 
and  1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  and 
over  again  we  hear  of  today's  students' 
lack  of  basic  skills.  Numerous  studies 
report  that  large  numbers  of  our  high 
school  graduates  cannot  write  a  decent 
sentence.  This  is  a  most  disturbing 
message,  particularly  when  one  consid- 
ers the  countless  numbers  of  illiterate 
adults  and  high  school  dropouts  we  al- 
ready have  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  of  this  condi- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  condemn  schools  and 
teachers  for  their  apparent  inability  to 
prepare  our  children  in  the  most  basic 
skill— to  communicate  in  our  native 
language.  Yet  if  we  reflect  more  care- 
fully on  the  situation,  the  causes  of 


such  a  condition  become  understand- 
able. First,  writing  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  can 
remember  some  experience  from  his  or 
her  own  past  to  illustrate  this  point- 
struggling  some  evening  in  school  over 
a  paper  in  which  what  we  wanted  to 
say  was  evident,  but  putting  that 
thought  into  the  written  word  was  a 
frustrating  and  difficult  e.xperience. 

If  composing  the  written  word  is  so 
difficult,  how  much  more  so  must  be 
the  proces.s  of  teaching  someone  else 
to  write.  Particularly  if  someone's 
training  as  a  teacher  is  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  math,  science,  or  business. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  mathematicians, 
scientists,  and  business  people  will  all 
be  expected  to  communicate  effective- 
ly in  their  jobs. 

The  national  writing  project  has 
taken  on  the  difficult  task  of  helping 
teachers  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  students'  writing  skills  with 
great  success  for  man^'  years.  Current- 
ly there  are  141  regional  sites  in  43 
States  serving  85.000  teachers  a  year.  I 
am  particularly  proud  to  note  that  one 
of  these  sites  is  in  mj*  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  is  to  expand  this  effort 
to  reach  more  teachers  and  their  stu- 
dents. With  a  maximum  grant  of 
$40,000  per  site,  such  a  plan  is  a  cost- 
effective  approach  to  improving  the 
language  skills  of  millions  of  American 
students.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
join  Senator  Cochran  in  introducing 
this  legislation,  and  in  giving  it  careful 
consideration  in  Education  Subcom- 
mittee deliberations.  As  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  I  also 
look  forward  to  pushing  this  legisla- 
tion along  toward  passage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  writing  is 
visual  thinking.  And  the  importance  of 
writing  in  our  schools,  places  of  work, 
and  in  our  personal  day-to-day  experi- 
ences is  a  driving  force  behind  legisla- 
tion calling  for  Federal  support  of  the 
national  writing  project  introduced 
today  by  Senator  Thad  Cochran. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  responds  to  the  increasing 
need  to  enhance  and  improve  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  writing  in 
classrooms  across  the  country. 

The  national  writing  project  seeks  to 
improve  student  literacy  and  learning 
by  concentrating  on  preparing  their 
teachers  to  do  a  better  job  of  develop- 
ing their  writing  skills.  The  success 
this  approach  has  had  thus  far  can  be 
easily  seen  in  its  results. 

A  writing  evaluation  of  more  than 
400  elementary  and  secondary  Penn- 
sylvania students  in  classes  taught  by 
writing  project  teachers  demonstrates 
an  overall  improvement  of  writing 
skills  of  more  than  10  percent.  Rarely 
does  a  single  initiative  have  such  a 
measurable  effect. 


In  my  home  State,  Pennsylvanians 
started  benefiting  from  the  national 
writing  project  when  it  was  imple- 
mented at  West  Chester  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1979.  Since  that  time, 
the  national  writing  project  has 
reached  out  to  five  additional  sites  in- 
volving Gannon  University.  Penn 
State/Harrisburg,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Wilkes  College. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Weiss,  professor  of 
English  at  West  Chester  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Writing  Project  [PAWP] 
shared  with  me  experiences  of  teach- 
ers participating  in  PAWP.  and  their 
students. 

Two  students  of  a  high  school  teacher 
who  participated  in  a  summer  institute  re- 
flected enthusiastically  on  their  new  atti- 
tude: "We  are  more  and  more  starting  to 
enjoy  writing  •  •  '.  With  this  process,  you 
are  guaranteed  completeness  of  ideas  and 
expression,  plus  good  grammar."  They  and 
their  classmates,  observed  their  principal. 
"write  more  frequently.  "  and  "the  quality  of 
their  writing  is  improving." 

As  mentioned  earlier,  a  1983  study  of 
the  writing  performance  of  students, 
taught  by  teachers  in  PAWP  summer 
institutes,  evaluated  pre-  and  post-test 
writing  samples  of  several  hundred 
students  from  grades  three  through 
the  university  level.  The  results  were 
positive  for  both  younger  and  older 
students,  showing  statistically  signifi- 
cant growth  in  overall  writing  quality 
over  a  3-month  period. 

During  this  3-month  period,  elemen- 
tary students,  taught  by  PAWP  teach- 
ers, increased  their  writing  perform- 
ance by  16.5  percent.  Secondary  stu- 
dents, during  the  same  period  of  time 
increased  their  writing  performance 
by  4.5  percent.  This  PAWP  evaluation 
demonstrates  that  the  writing  project 
works,  and  that  it  is  best  to  capture 
the  energies  of  young  students  from 
the  start  to  shape  good  learning/liter- 
acy habits. 

One  writing  project  peaked  my  inter- 
est because  of  its  cooperative  inter- 
state structure.  The  northwest  inland 
writing  project  [NIWP]  sponsored  by 
the  two  Palouse  universities. 

The  NIWP  captures  the  resources 
and  talents  of  the  University  of  Idaho 
and  Washington  State  University  serv- 
ing to  improve  the  educational  climate 
in  both  States. 

Jaclyn  Seward,  a  high  school  teach- 
er from  Bonners  Perry,  ID  participat- 
ed in  the  NIWP  in  1987.  'Real  writing 
to  real  people  for  real  reasons"  is  a 
quip  she  picked  up  through  her  NIWP 
experience  and  has  integrated  into 
class  studies.  During  a  study  of  human 
rights,  Ms.  Seward  challenged  her  stu- 
dents to  write  to  the  late  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Soviet  physicist  and  human 
rights  crusader.  Nearly  100  letters 
were  written  and  the  students  selected 
the  best  ones  to  be  sent  to  Dr  Sak- 
harov. After  months  of  patient  wait- 


ing, the  students  received  a  response 
from  Dr.  Sakharov— bringing  to  life 
their  classroom  studies  on  hiunan 
rights.  Through  this  experience,  the 
students  in  this  class  learned  how  to 
shape  and  express  their  opinion. 

The  national  writing  project  is  a  col- 
laborative university-school  staff  de- 
velopment program  operating  in  43 
States  at  141  regional  writing  project 
sites.  To  put  it  quite  simply,  the  na- 
tional writing  project  is  a  teachers 
teaching  teachers  experience  during 
summer  institutes  as  well  as  school- 
year  in-service  activities.  Last  year  ap- 
proximately 87.000  teachers  took  part 
in  regional  writing  projects. 

A  report  card  grading  the  writing 
skills  of  our  Nation's  students  released 
on  January  9,  1990,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  provides  us  with  an 
educational  challenge— one  the  nation- 
al writing  project  take  an  active  role  in 
meeting. 

•The  Writing  Report  Card,  1984- 
88,"  found  little  change  in  the  writing 
skills  of  students.  Imaginative,  inform- 
ative, and  persuasive  writing  proficien- 
cy of  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  11  is 
regularly  measured  by  the  national  as- 
sessment of  educational  progress.  The 
average  scores  of  participating  stu- 
dents in  grades  8  and  11  declined  be- 
tween 1984  and  1988.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  the  average  scores  for 
fourth  grade  students  rose  slightly. 

These  findings  are  extremely  alarm- 
ing. Without  basic  literacy  skills- 
reading  and  writing— future  gains  in 
disciplines,  like  history,  literature, 
math,  and  science  will  be  negligible.  I 
submit  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lend  its  support  to  improve 
the  writing  skills  of  learners  of  all  ages 
by  becoming  an  active  partner  in  the 
national  writing  project. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  initiative. 
Federal  funds  would  provide:  First,  as- 
sistance to  each  of  the  regional  writing 
project  sites  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
match,  up  to  $40,000  per  site;  second, 
assistance  to  establish  new  regional 
project  sites;  third,  the  national  writ- 
ing project  with  funds  for  additional 
writing  research  efforts,  and  informa- 
tion dissemination;  and  fourth,  funds 
for  research  on  the  teaching  of  writing 
by  the  Departmnent  of  Education's 
Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  fine  efforts  of  the  inno- 
vators of  the  national  writing  project 
on  college  and  university  campuses 
and  the  dedicated  teachers  in  our  local 
schools  who  actively  participate  in  re- 
gional writing  project  activities.  I  am 
pleased  to  work  with  Senator  Cochran 
toward  the  enactment  of  this  respon- 
sive education  initiative  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 


DoDD,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Simon, 

and  Mr,  Moynihan): 
S.  2040.  A  bill  to  expand  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Support  for  East  Europe- 
an  Democracy    [SEED]    Program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

support  for  east  EUROPEAN  DEMOCRACY  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  six  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— Senators  Biden,  Cran- 
ston, DoDD,  Kerry,  Simon,  and  Moy- 
nihan—I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  expand  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  SEED  Program— Support  for  East 
European  Democracy— enacted  in  No- 
vember 1989.  I  regard  this  SEED  II 
legislation  as  timely  and  necessary  if 
the  United  States  is  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  revolutionary  developments 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Most  significantly,  the  bill  expands 
the  scope  of  the  SEED  Program  from 
Hungary  and  Poland  to  include 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Roma- 
nia, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  process  for  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  in  aspects  of 
the  program  that  would  promote  the 
development  of  free  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  in  that  country.  It 
does  so  by  requiring  the  President  to 
examine  which  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram would  serve  that  purpose,  to 
report  on  that  analysis  by  May  1, 
and— if  he  finds  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  included— to  exercise  au- 
thority to  that  effect  provided  in  this 
bill. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  stress  that 
no  one  anticipates  or  advocates  exten- 
sive economic  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  several  elements  of  the  SEED  Pro- 
gram involve  either  no  money  or  rela- 
tively small  amounts.  Here  I  refer  to 
trade  provisions  and  exchange  and 
training  activities  that  can  serve  to 
promote  free  institutions  and  the  over- 
all process  of  exposing  Communist  so- 
cieties to  Western  political  and  eco- 
nomic practices. 

As  to  the  level  of  funds  involved,  the 
SEED  II  legislation  builds  on  the 
SEED  I  Program  by  adding  an  addi- 
tional $511  million  to  the  $738  million 
program  originally  approved.  While 
this  is  theoretically  a  3-year  program. 
I  anticipate  that  the  program  will  be 
adjusted  several  times  along  the  way. 
The  funding  breakdown  is  detailed  in 
a  table  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

This  $511  million  figure,  I  should 
point  out,  exceeds  the  $300  million 
figure  for  assistance  to  Eastern 
Europe  presented  yesterday  in  the 
President's  budget.  Frankly,  in  view  of 
the  profound  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  supporting  positive  develop- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe,  I  will  not  be 
surprised  if  the  $511  million  figure  is 
raised  to  some  extent  before  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  This  kind  of  action  is 
clearly  our  most  cost-effective  form  of 
defense  spending,  and  should  take  pri- 


ority over  the  further  acquisition  of 
marginal  military  weapons. 

Briefly,  I  will  highlight  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  bill: 

First,  in  the  area  of  multilateral 
action: 

The  bill  provides  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  new  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and 
an  initial  U.S.  contribution  of  $250 
million.  This  contribution  is  contin- 
gent upon  agreement  among  donor 
countries  on  a  fair  sharing  of  burdens 
and  responsibilities  in  the  new  bank, 
rules  for  lending,  and  so  on.  That  is 
now  under  negotiation. 

Also  under  this  heading,  the  bill 
mandates  a  United  States  contribution 
of  at  least  $80  million  in  emergency 
multilateral  food  assistance  to  Roma- 
nia, a  truly  urgent  need  arising  from 
the  civil  war  there. 

Next,  under  private  sector  develop- 
ment: 

The  bill  provides  for  a  dramatic  ex- 
tension of  Peace  Corps  activities  into 
Eastern  Europe— an  additional  $44 
million,  bringing  the  new  Peace  Corps 
Program  in  that  region  to  $50  mil- 
lion—primarily in  order  to  provide 
English  teaching.  If  these  nations  are 
to  enter  the  world  economy,  they  will 
require  people  who  can  speak  a  world 
language.  Of  course,  an  increase  in 
English  language  capabilities  in  those 
countries  will  assist  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  firms  in  doing  business 
there. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  in- 
creased role  for  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps— $5  million  is 
earmarked— in  order  to  promote  the 
involvement  of  these  10.000  retired-ex- 
ecutive volunteers,  who  have  already 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  else- 
where, in  advising  East  Europeans  on 
the  subject  of  enterprise  management. 

Furthe'-.  the  bill  provides  for  ex- 
panded labor  training  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor— an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion—and expanded  technical  training 
by  AID— an  additional  $10  million. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment; 

The  bill  mandates  the  President  to 
confer  full  MFN  status  on  all  SEED 
countries  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  accord  with  Jackson-Vanik  criteria 
and  procedures  concerning  free  emi- 
gration. A  number  of  the  East  Europe- 
an countries  have  adopted  a  practice 
of  full  and  free  emigration,  and  the 
bill  declares  it  to  be  U.S.  policy  not  to 
delay  but  to  confer  nondiscriminatory 
trade  treatment  just  as  soon  as  that  is 
done. 

In  addition,  the  bill  confers  eligibil- 
ity for  all  SEED  Program  countries  in 
the  generalized  system  of  preferences, 
OPIC  programs,  and  Export-Import 
Bank  programs. 

All  of  these  are  procedures  for  open- 
ing the  avenues  of  trade  with  the 
newly  liberated  SEED  countries. 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  bill  man- 
dates the  President  to  pursue  a  maxi- 
mum reduction  in  COCOM  controls 
for  SEED  countries,  to  undertake  the 
negotiation  of  bilateral  investment 
treaties,  and  to  expand  AID's  trade 
and  development  program— with  an 
additional  $6  million. 

Under  the  title  of  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  activities: 

The  bill  sharply  increases  USIA 
funds  for  educational  exchamges— the 
original  SEED  Program  is  expanded 
from  $12  million  to  $40  million— and 
AID  funds  for  scholarship  assistance— 
for  which  the  SEED  Program  is  ex- 
panded from  $10  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion. Again,  as  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
such  action  represents  not  just  altru- 
ism, but  also  the  effective  pursuit  of 
U.S.  economic  interests. 

Next,  under  the  heading  of  environ- 
mental assistance: 

The  bill  takes  cognizance  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  devel 
opment  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
near-catastrophic  environmental  con- 
ditions in  some  locations  there.  It  does 
so  by  broadening  the  environmental 
study  required  by  the  SEED  Act  so  as 
to  include  all  SEED  countries.  The  bill 
authorizes  an  increase  in  the  EPA  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program  for 
Eastern  Europe  from  $40  million  to 
$60  million. 

Finally,  in  the  crucial  area  of  demo- 
cractic  institution-building:  In  title  5, 
which  is  an  area  of  particular  interest 
to  Senator  Biden.  the  bill  provides  a 
sharp  increase  in  funds— from  $12  mil- 
lion to  $55  million— with  $10  million  to 
be  available  through  reprogramming 
immediately  upon  enactment,  so  as  to 
permit  urgent  assistance  to  SEED  Pro- 
gram countries  in  support  of  forth- 
coming elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUPPORT  FOR  EAST  EUROPfAN  DEMOCRACY  [SEED]  ACT 
AND  PROPOSED  SEED  II  LEVELS 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  to  face  a  new  decade  and  to 
tackle  the  problems  that  so  urgently 
need  to  be  addressed,  we  are  facing  the 
birth  of  a  new  world.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent world  from  the  one  that  con- 
fronted us  in  1950,  far  different  even, 
from  that  which  existed  in  1989.  It  is  a 
more  hopeful  world.  The  toppling  of 
Communist  dictatorships  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  holds  the  prospect  of 
a  safer,  more  prosperous  future. 

The  United  States  has  an  urgent 
need— a  compelling  national  interest- 
to  promote  the  process  of  peaceful 
change  underway  today  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

U.S.  spending  priorities  must  reflect 
this  need.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Presidents  budget  message  and  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  fail  to  re- 
flect this  urgency. 

For  decades  now  we  have  poured  lit- 
erally trillions  of  dollars  into  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  communism  with 
tanks  and  bombs  and  fighter  planes. 
While  we  must  maintain  a  stable  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  deterrent,  new 
global  realities  oblige  us  to  shift  our 
priorities.  We  need.  too.  to  use  our  dol- 
lars to  nurture  the  seeds  of  democra- 
cy, help  to  provide  the  support  that  it 
so  desperately  needs  to  survive.  For 
just  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  confront- 
ing communism  militarily,  we  could 
complement  our  military  efforts  with 
other  more  productive  initiatives. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
promote  and  secure  democracy  in 
Eastern  Europe.  I  believe  the  timidity 
of  the  Bush  administration's  approach 
is  unacceptable. 

I  am  therefore  today  calling  for  new 
initiatives  patterned  after  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  aid  Eastern  Europe. 
These  countries  were  originally  includ- 
ed in  that  1947  plan  that  fueled  the  re- 
covery of  Western  Europe,  making  the 
Common  Market  nations  a  bastion  of 
democracy  and  economic  success.  Be- 
cause of  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Eastern  European  countries 
were  excluded  from  the  Marshall  plan 
at  that  time.  It  is  now  long  past  time 
for  them  to  join  their  Western  neigh- 
bors in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  build 
a  more  peaceful,  more  democratic,  less 
confrontational  Europe. 

Congress  has  already  taken  a  solid 
first  step  in  setting  forth  the  blueprint 
for  such  a  program.  Last  November, 
we  passed  the  landmark  Support  for 
Eastern  European  Democracy  Act  of 
1989  [SEED].  This  legislation  provided 
some  assistance— currency  stabiliza- 
tion, food  aid,  investment  funds— for 
Poland  and  Hungary  as  they  em- 
barked on  the  initial  stages  of  reform. 
Now  we  need  to  look  beyond.  We  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  changes 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  as  commu- 
nist regimes  continue  to  fail. 


I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join  today 
with  Senator  Pell  to  introduce  a 
SEED  II  bill  designed  to  expand  last 
year's  measure  to  cover  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  I  would  propose  to  finance 
this  increased  foreign  aid  through 
commensurate  reductions  in  function 
050— Defense  in  the  budget  resolution. 

When  Senator  Simon.  Senator  Pell. 
and  I  worked  together  in  drafting  the 
SEED  legislation  last  fall,  only  Poland 
and  Hungary  had  yet  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  communism.  Now,  Rumania, 
Czechoslavakia,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
and  East  Germany  have  all  made  sig- 
nificant strides  in  ending  Communist 
domination  and  in  taking  steps  toward 
greater  democracy  in  their  countries. 
We  must  have  the  foresight  and  deter- 
mination to  match  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  join  with  them  in 
turning  a  hopeful  vision  into  a  pros- 
perous, democratic  reality. 

The  pace  of  reform  in  Eastern 
Europe  over  the  past  few  months  has 
been  overwhelming.  While  these  coun- 
tries struggle  to  reshape  their  econom- 
ic and  political  institutions,  their 
Western  neighbors  struggle  with  them 
to  formulate  a  vision  of  the  future  and 
to  determine  what  their  own  role 
should  be.  One  thing  is  clear:  Commu- 
nism is  a  bankrupt  philosophy.  There 
can  be  no  turning  back  to  the  repres- 
sive policies  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nism in  Eastern  Europe.  Yet  there 
remain  a  host  of  questions  to  be  an- 
swered, difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  decisions  to  be  made. 

The  issues  facing  Eastern  Europe 
are  extraordinarily  divisive.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  how  to  reform,  it  is 
how  much  to  reform,  how  soon  to 
reform,  and  in  what  manner  and  order 
to  proceed.  These  questions  will  not  be 
answered  quickly  or  painlessly,  for  re- 
shaping a  society  and  an  economic 
system  requires  consensus  as  well  as 
determination  and  skills— and  consen- 
sus is  still  extremely  elusive. 

The  erosion  of  Communist  control 
has  revealed  another  set  of  unresolved 
conflicts.  Ethnic  tensions  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Romania— indeed 
throughout  the  Eastern  bloc— threat- 
en to  weaken  the  nascent  democracy 
movements.  Nationalist  sentiments 
revive  old  territorial  claims  and  fears 
of  renewed  militarism.  The  change  in 
governments  is  necessarily  accom- 
plished by  the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  issues  not  only  make  change 
more  difficult,  but  they  can  potential- 
ly destabilize  all  of  Europe. 

Such  questions  obviously  concern 
NATO  and  the  West  as  much  as  they 
concern  Moscow  and  the  Eastern  bloc. 
What  role  should  the  Western  coun- 
tries be  playing— both  vis-a-vis  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union?  At  what 
point  should  our  support  extend 
beyond    warm    rhetoric?    Should    our 


support  be  aimed  at  providing  only  po- 
litical assistance  or  should  we  also  be 
investing  our  resources  in  newly  liber- 
alized economies? 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
pose some  parameters  for  the  coming 
debate. 

Our  goal  must  be  the  development 
of  democratic  societies  with  market- 
oriented  economies  in  a  stable  environ- 
ment. Our  policy,  therefore  must  be 
both  broad  and  flexible.  It  must  be 
broad  enough  to  provide  for  all  coun- 
tries shrugging  off  the  Communist 
yoke— we  must  reject  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach that  would  stumble  forward  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  Yet  our  approach 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond 
quickly  to  needs  and  events  as  they 
arise. 

To  these  ends  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  we  should  give  active  support 
to  those  East  European  nations  aspir- 
ing to  e-stablish  free  and  pluralistic 
governments— and  who  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  hold  fair  elections. 
Merely  conveying  our  congratulations 
is  insufficient:  we  need  to  provide  elec- 
toral and  educational  assistance  in  an 
efficient  and  timely  fashion.  This 
means  now.  We  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time.  Elections  in  Poland  are 
scheduled  for  the  spring;  Hungary  will 
soon  follow.  We  should  be  channeling 
funds  through  experienced  operations 
such  as  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  "NED  "  that  are  already  on 
the  ground  and  running.  We  cannot 
afford  to  nickel-and-dime  these  newly 
liberated  countries.  Successful  elec- 
tions are  the  first  and  necessary  step 
to  any  future  progress  in  democratiza- 
tion. We  gave  $9  million  to  tiny  Nica- 
ragua for  electoral  support.  Surely  we 
can  find  more  than  the  $3  million  al- 
ready authorized  for  Eastern  Europe- 
an countries. 

Second,  we  need  to  participate  with 
our  allies  in  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
certed effort  to  assist  countries  in 
making  crucial  economic  reform. 
There  have  been  many  suggestions  on 
how  to  best  aid  in  economic  revitaliza- 
tion— including  the  Marshall  plan  ap- 
proach which  I  favor— and  an  Eastern 
Europe  development  bank  proposed  by 
President  Mitterand  of  France.  U.S. 
iiutiatives  require  multilateral  coop- 
eration and  comprehensive  applica- 
tion. The  United  States  alone  clearly 
carmot  provide  for  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  Eastern  Europe  as  it  did  for 
Western  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  themselves 
now  have  considerable  resources  and 
must  take  leading  roles.  But  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  United  States  to  help 
lead.  A  united  democractic  Europe  has 
been  one  of  our  primary  foreign  policy 
goals  for  the  past  40  years;  we  should 
not  let  recent  initial  successes  founder 
on  the  shoals  of  economic  chaos  and 
abject  poverty.  Additionally,  working 
closely  with  our  allies  will  help  ensure 


that  our  efforts  and  resources  are  not 
wasted  in  needless  duplication  and  in- 
efficiency. 

Third.  I  believe  we  should  work 
promptly  through  a  Helsinki  II  format 
to  address  the  sensitive  security  and 
trade  issues  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Such  a 
forum  could  help  manage  the  traris- 
formations  already  underway,  reduc- 
ing the  tensions  brought  by  instability 
and  uncertainty.  A  Helsinki  II  confer- 
ence should  include  both  Western  and 
Eastern  European  nations,  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  conference  would  not 
be  a  threat  to  NATO,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  or  the  European  Community. 
Rather,  it  could  provide  a  more  broad 
structure  for  negotiation  and  consulta- 
tion. 

Tremendous  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities confront  us  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  peoples  of  that  region  must  take  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  making 
these  opportunities  possible.  Their 
courage  and  determination  to  shape 
for  themselves  a  better  life  has  cre- 
ated the  prospect  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy 
a  more  secure,  more  prosperous  world. 
But  they  cannot  do  it  alone.  They 
need  political  and  economic  assistance, 
and  they  need  it  quickly. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Chafee.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Mat- 

suNAGA.  and  Mr.  McClure): 

S.  2041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 

uniform    national    conversion    factors 

for    services    of    certified    registered 

nurse  anesthetists;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

CRNA  PAYMENT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
national  reimbursement  rate  for  nurse 
anesthetists  under  Medicare. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986,  Congress  directed  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFA]  to  establish  a  fee  schedule  for 
CRNA's,  effective  January  1,  1989. 
The  fee  schedule  contains  two  sepa- 
rate rates— one  for  CRNA  services 
which  are  medically  directed  by  a 
doctor,  and  another  for  services  which 
the  CRNA  is  personally  responsible. 

While  the  fee  schedule  system  is  de- 
sirable for  CRNA's,  the  schedule 
drafted  by  HCFA  is  far  below  the 
actual  cost  of  these  services.  The  vari- 
ation from  State  to  State  is  extreme; 
there  is  a  70-percent  difference  from 
the  lowest  rate  to  the  highest. 

This  is  because  the  data  which 
HCFA  used  to  calculate  the  schedule 
was  from  1986  salaries,  using  a  6-per- 
cent annual  update  when  actually  the 
update  was  12  percent.  The  overhead 
costs  were  also  underestimated,  result- 
ing in  a  clearly  inequitable  fee  sched- 
ule. 

Obviously,  our  CRNA's  cannot  oper- 
ate at  such  a  reimbursement  level,  es- 


pecially in  my  State  of  Idaho  which 
has  the  lowest  reimbursement  rate  on 
the  schedule.  Idaho  must  still  compete 
with  bordering  States  for  CRNA  serv- 
ices and  with  the  current  schedule,  it 
will  be  unlikely  if  any  CRNA's  remain 
in  the  State.  Since  Idaho  has  relative- 
ly few  anesthesiologists,  this  will 
create  serious  problems  in  Idaho's 
health  care. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  estab- 
lish a  national  rate  for  all  CRNA's. 
For  medically  directed  CRNA  services 
the  rate  will  be  set  at  $14  per  unit;  for 
nonmedically  directed  services  the  rate 
will  be  $21  per  unit.  These  rates  will 
be  adjusted  annually. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Finance  Committees  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  had 
wide  support  among  Members  before 
it  was  stripped  out  as  extraneous. 

While  Idaho's  current  reimburse- 
ment rate  is  completely  unacceptable, 
I  know  that  CRNA's  in  most  other 
States  are  experiencing  problems  as 
well.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  to  bring  some 
equity  back  into  the  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2041 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'CRNA  Pay- 
mem  Amendments  of  1990". 

SEC.  2   IMFORM  NATIONAL  CONVERSION  FACTORS 
PROVIDED 

Section  1833(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395(1))  is  amended— 

<  1  >  in  paragraph  ( 3  )— 

(A)  by  striking  'and  1990"  in  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

■(C)(i)  In  establishing  fee  schedules  under 
this   subsection    for   services    furnished    in 

1990  and  thereafter,  subject  to  clause  (il), 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  uniform  na- 
tional conversion  factors  which  shall  be  $14 
for  services  furnished  under  the  medical  di- 
rection of  a  physician  and  $21  for  services 
that  are  not  medically  directed.  The  conver- 
sion factors  shall  be  adjusted  annually  in 

1991  and  thereafter  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  MET  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(ii)  The  conversion  factors  described  in 
clause  (i)  as  applied  to  services  furnished  in 
any  locality  shall  not  exceed  the  conversion 
factor  applied  to  anesthesiologists'  services 
furnished  in  the  same  locality,  except  that 
this  clause  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
services  furnished  in  a  facility  in  which 
there  is  no  anesthesiologist  furnishing  anes- 
thesia services.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  any  appropriate  meth- 
odology" in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  all  of  the  second  sentence. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
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S.  2042.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Thomas  Cole  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

THOMAS  COIX  WATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
place  the  home  and  studio  of  Thomas 
Cole  under  the  care  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  a  national  historic  site. 
Thomas  Cole  founded  the  American 
artistic  tradition  known  as  the  Hudson 
River  School.  He  painted  landscapes 
of  the  American  wilderness  as  it.  never 
had  been  depicted,  untamed  ar.d  ma- 
jestic, the  way  Americans  saw  it  in  the 
1830"s  and  1840's.  His  followers  includ- 
ed Frederick  Church,  Alfred  Bierstadt. 
Thomas  Moran.  and  John  Frederick 
Kensett. 

Any  description  of  Coles  works 
would  not  do  them  justice,  but  their 
moody,  dramatic  style  and  subject 
matter  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
pastoral  European  landscapes  that 
Americans  had  previously  admired. 
The  new  country  was  just  settled 
enough  that  some  people  had  the  time 
and  resources  to  devote  to  collecting 
art.  Cole's  new  style  coin>.ided  with 
this  growing  interest,  to  the  benefit  of 
both. 

Cole  had  begun  his  painting  career 
in  Manhattan,  but  one  day  fook  a 
steamboat  ride  up  the  Hudson  River 
for  inspiration.  It  worked.  The  land- 
scapes he  saw  set  him  on  the  artistic 
course  that  became  his  life's  work.  He 
eventually  moved  to  a  house  up  the 
river  in  Catskill,  where  he  boarded, 
lived,  married,  and  raised  his  family. 
That  house,  called  Cedar  Grove,  re- 
mained in  the  Cole  family  until  1979, 
when  it  was  put  up  for  sale.  Three  art 
collectors  saved  it  from  developers, 
and  now  the  Thomas  Cole  Foundation 
is  offering  to  donate  the  house  to  the 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  home  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  19ih  century 
American  painters  is  being  offered  as  a 
donation.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  him, 
and  to  the  many  people  who  admire 
the  Hudson  River  School  and  explore 
its  origins,  to  accept  this  offer  and  des- 
ignate it  a  national  historic  landmark. 

I  regret  that  none  of  Thomas  Cole's 
work  hangs  in  the  Capitol,  although 
two  works  by  Bierstadt  can  be  found 
in  the  stairwell  outside  the  Speaker's 
Lobby.  Perhaps  Cole's  greatest  work  in 
the  four-part  Voyage  of  Life,  an  alle- 
gorical series  that  depicts  man  in  the 
four  stages  of  life.  It  can  be  found  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, along  with  two  other  Cole  paint- 
ings. The  National  Gallery  run-en  tly 
has  a  major  exhibition  of  works  by 
Church,  who  was  Cole's  first  student. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seek  out 
these  and  other  works  fiom  the 
Hudson  River  School.  Thev  are  troof 
enough  of  Cole's  importance  and  the 


need  to  add  his  home  to  the  list  of  na- 
tional historic  landmarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2042 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I    PIRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  preserve  and 
interpret,  for  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and 
education  of  the  American  people,  the 
unique  American  artistic  tradition  known  as 
the  Hudson  River  School,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Thomas  Cole  and  characterized  by  a 
group  of  nineteenth  century  landscape  art- 
ists who  attempted  to  record  and  celebrate 
the  landscape  and  wilderness  of  America, 
particularly  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

SE<    2  ESTABLISHMENT 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  as  described  in  section  1.  there  is  estab- 
lished the  Thomas  Cole  National  Historic 
Site  in  Catskill.  New  York. 

SEC    .1  DE.srRIPTION  OE  THE  HISTORIC  AL  SrTE 

The  Site  referred  to  in  section  2  is  the 
home  and  studio  of  Thomas  Cole  and  shall 
consist  of  the  3.4  acre  site  and  improve- 
ments thereon  located  at  218  Spring  Street. 
City  of  Catskill.  State  of  New  York,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
Thomas  Cole  National  Historic  Site  Bound- 
ary Map",  numbered .  and  dated 

.   The   map  shall   be   on   file   and 

available  for  public  inspection  at  appropri- 
ate offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

SEC.    1     ACyilSITION    OF    REAL    AND    PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 

(a)  Real  Property.— The  Secretary  may 
acquire,  by  donation  only,  the  land  and  im- 
provements described  in  section  2.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  acquire  lands  and  improve- 
ments necessary  for  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  site  in  Catskill,  New  York. 

lb)  Personal  Property.— The  Secretary 
may  acquire,  for  purposes  of  the  Site,  paint- 
ings, historic  objects  and  artifacts,  and 
other  personal  property  associated  with 
Thomas  Cole  and  the  Hudson  River  School 
by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds. 

SEC.  5.  ADMINISTR.*TIC)N  OF  SITE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  Site  in  accordance  with— 

( 1 )  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  law  generally  applica- 
ble to  national  historic  sites,  including  the 
Acts  entitled— 

*A)  An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1  and  following); 
and 

(B)  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects  and  antiquities  of  national  historic 
significance,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461  and 
following,  popularly  known  as  the  "Historic 
Sites.  Buildings,  and  Antiquities  Act"). 

(b)  Preservation  and  Interpretation  or 
Site.-  In  administering  the  Site,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1)  preserve  and  interpret  the  home  and 
studio  of  Thomas  Cole,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 3.  as  a  national  historic  site; 

(2)  preserve  and  perpetuate  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  provide  for  public 


understanding  and  enjoyment,  of  life  and 
work  of  Thomas  Cole  and  the  Hudson  River 
School; 

(3)  provide  r.ssit.*arice  to  public  and  private 
entities  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hudson 
River  artists,  their  houses  and  studios,  and 
the  vistas  depicted  by  Hudson  River  artists 
throughout  the  Hudson  River  Valley  region; 
and 

(4)  encourage  an  appreciation  of  the 
scenic  and  artiitic  ,;adition  inspired  by  the 
Hudson  River  artists. 

The  Secretary  ihall.  at  his  discretion,  pro- 
vide technical  auisiance  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(C)  COOPERAlivJN  with  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

AND  Other  ENiiiins.— The  Secretary  may 
enter  into  cooperaLive  agreements  with  the 
State  of  New  Yoik  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  to  luilher  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Report.— As  soon  as  prsw:ticable  after 
the  date  o/  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  report  in  consultation 
with  the  Thomai)  Cole  Foundation  and  na- 
tionally recognized  historians,  scholars,  and 
other  experts  concerning  the  interpretation, 
preservation,  and  tourism  of,  and  other 
issues  related  to.  the  Site  and  other  sites  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  region  of  related 
historical  significance.  This  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Donations.— The  Secretary  may 
accept  and  use  donated  funds,  property,  and 
services  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC. «.  management  plan. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  levelop  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resour,;es  of  the  United  States 
Senate  a  general  management  plan  for  the 
preservation,  interpietation,  use,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Site. 

(b)  Plah  REguiREMENTS.— The  manage- 
ment plan  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  be  based  on  the  report  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  section  j(d), 

(2)  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  section 
12(b)  of  the  Act  ti.iilled  'An  Act  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system,  and  to  clirify  the  authorities  appli- 
cable to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  18,  1970  (16  U.S.C. 
la-7(b));  and 

(3)  include  reconunendations  and  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  ideniuication,  marking,  inter- 
pretation, and  preservation  of  properties 
and  landscapes  associated  with  the  Hudson 
River  School  and  located  throughout  the 
Hudson  River  Vailey  region,  identified 
through  cooperative  agreements  and  other 
means  deemed  appropriate,  feasible,  and 
practicable. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  'his  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Hudson  River  Valley  region"  means 
the  counties  of  Albany.  Columbia,  Dutchess, 
Greene,  Orange.  Putnam.  Rockland,  Ulster, 
Rensselaer,  Washington,  and  Westchester 
in  the  State  of  New  York; 

(2)  "Secretary  '  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and 

(3)  "Site"  means  the  Thomas  Cole  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  created  by  section  2. 


SEC  8  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  2043.  A  b'll  to  establish  a  reforest- 
ation progra;n  for  timber  lands  suffer- 
ing damages  from  natural  disasters:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY  REFORESTATION  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
address  a  previously  unrecognized 
form  of  disaster  assistance.  This  bill 
would  establish  an  Emergency  Refor- 
estation Program  to  provide  for  the  re- 
forestation of  timber  lands  that  are 
damaged  by  natural  disasters.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  provide 
necessary  assistance  for  the  timber 
owners  who  suffered  damages  from 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  will  create  a  pro- 
gram to  help  landowners  who  suffer 
similar  natural  disasters  in  the  future. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1991  budget,  I*resi- 
dent  Bush  has  proposed  a  $175  million 
tree  planting  program  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  global  warming.  This  pro- 
posal makes  sense  only  if  we  have  a 
program  which  will  give  priority  to  the 
timber  lands  which  are  the  most  m 
need.  My  bill  would  establish  such  a 
program. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  the 
administration  objected  to  using  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  reforest  private  lands  and 
has  reiterated  this  objection  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me.  If  we  cannot  use 
FEMA  for  this  purpose,  I  believe  we 
must  have  an  Emergency  Reforesta- 
tion Program. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  cost  shar- 
ing program  to  pay  75  percent  of  re- 
forestation costs  for  owners  of  timber 
stands  which  suffer  damages  resulting 
from  conditions  which  qualify  as  a 
major  disaster  under  the  Robert  T. 
Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergen- 
cy Assistance  Act. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  careful 
implementation  of  the  program  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
consult  with  an  Emergency  Reforesta- 
tion Committee  in  drawing  up  the  reg- 
ulations. This  committee  would  be 
comprised  of  at  least  five  State  forest- 
ers or  equivalent  State  officials  from 
around  the  country.  Participation  of 
the  conunittee  would  ensure  that 
State  level  officials  would  have  a  voice 
in  the  Emergency  Reforestation  Pro- 
gram. 

On  September  21  and  22,  1989,  Hur- 
ricane Hugo  levelled  6.7  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  in  South  Carolina- 
enough  timber  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Charleston  10  times  over.  This  loss,  at 
an  estimated  $1.04  billion,  represents  a 
severe  financial  blow  to  the  private 
timber  owners,  who  own  almost  70  per- 
cent of  South  Carolina's  forests.  These 
individuals  and  families  saw  Hugo 
wipe    away    their    nest    eggs    in    the 


course  of  a  few  hours.  The  acres  of 
splintered  and  shattered  trees  are  the 
most  persuasive  testimony  to  Hugo's 
brute  force,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  a  full  generation  before  the  land 
fully  recovers. 

The  enormous  amount  of  wood  on 
the  ground  also  represents  the  grim 
possibility  of  another  huge  natural 
disaster  in  South  Carolina:  Specifical- 
ly, an  uncontrollable  forest  fire  that 
could  feed  on  the  downed  timber 
unless  the  land  is  cleaned  up.  We 
simply  don't  have  the  manpower,  rail 
access,  or  mill  capacity  to  salvage  all 
the  timber,  which  is  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration. 

Reforestation  of  the  land  will  also 
solve  several  environmental  problems. 
The  decomposing  wood  has  been 
under  swift  attack  of  blue  stain  fungi 
as  well  as  Southern  pine  beetles  and 
other  insects  which  create  health 
threats.  The  soil  is  in  danger  of  exten- 
sive erosion,  and  the  wildlife  habitats 
of  several  endangered  species,  includ- 
ing the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  have 
been  virtually  demolished. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  on  this  bill.  The  timber  owners 
of  South  Carolina  need  Federal  assist- 
ance immediately,  and  we  must  estab- 
lish a  program  which  will  ease  similar 
problems  for  victims  of  future  natural 
disasters.* 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,    Mr.    JEFFORDS,     Mr. 

WiRTH,    Mr.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr. 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  2044.  A  bill  to  require  tuna  prod- 
ucts to  be  labeled  respecting  the 
method  used  to  catch  the  tuna,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

DOLPHIN  PROTECrriON  CONSUMER  INFORMATION 
ACT  OF  1990 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  18  years 
ago.  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  was  signed  into  law.  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  that  law  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  dolphins  killed 
as  a  result  of  tuna  fishing  operations. 
A  goal  of  zero  mortality  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  have  failed  to  achieve  that  goal. 
The  tuna  industry  has  changed  some 
of  its  practices  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  nimiber  of  dolphin  deaths,  but 
they  remain  unacceptably  high.  The 
reductions  managed  by  our  domestic 
fleet  have  been  offset  by  the  growth 
of  the  foreign  fleet.  One  hundred 
thousand  dolphins  continue  to  be 
killed  each  year  as  a  result  of  tuna 
fishing  operations. 

Changes  in  the  world's  tuna  fleet 
have  led  many  of  us  to  question 
whether  the  approach  developed  in 
the  early  1970's  has  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess under  today's  conditions.  The 
goals  expressed  by  the  tuna  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government  may 
simply  be  beyond  reach  using  the  tools 


at  hand.  It  is  time  to  look  at  additional 
efforts  that  will  put  us  back  on  the 
path  to  zero  mortality. 

That  is  why  I  am  joined  today  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  consumers  with 
the  information  on  how  the  tuna  they 
are  purchasing  was  caught.  The  bUl  I 
am  introducing  with  Senators  Lieber- 
MAN,  Jeffords,  Wirth.  Moykihan. 
Pell,  and  Simon  requires  the  labeling 
of  tuna  products  that  are  caught  using 
methods  known  to  kill  dolphins.  Tuna 
products  not  caught  in  association 
with  dolphin,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  catch,  can  be  labeled  "dolphin 
safe.  "  The  bill  will  add  consumer  in- 
formation to  the  effort  to  cut  these 
unnecessary  deaths. 

Passage  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  nearly  two  decades  ago 
represented  a  milestone  in  wildlife  leg- 
islation. At  the  time,  the  United 
States'  fleet  accounted  for  an  estimat- 
ed 90  percent  of  the  dolphins  killed  in 
tuna  fishing  operations.  The  law  made 
clear  that  our  Nation  was  willing  to 
bear  the  burden  of  reducing  those 
mortalities. 

But  as  that  law  was  implemented, 
two  changes  occurred.  First,  the  goal 
of  zero  mortality  was  pushed  further 
and  further  into  the  future.  Exemp- 
tions and  delays  were  granted  to  an  in- 
dustry that  promised  solutions  were 
just  around  the  corner.  The  industry 
modified  its  practices,  but  the  new- 
methods  have  not  proven  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  task. 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  zero 
mortality  has  halted.  In  1972.  the  U.S. 
fleet  was  responsible  for  200,000  dol- 
phin deaths.  That  figure  dropped  by 
90  percent  in  the  6  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  MMPA,  but  failed  to  con- 
tinue its  downward  trend.  For  the  past 
several  years,  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  s 
permit  for  allowed  dolphin  kills  has  re- 
mained at  20,500.  There  is  little  expec- 
tation that  the  level  of  dolphin  kills 
permitted  under  Federal  regulations 
will  drop  dramatically  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  With  the  limit  on  dolphin 
kills  fixed,  industry  has  no  reason  to 
make  the  changes  required  to  bring 
down  the  number  of  actual  dolphin 
kills. 

Second,  the  foreign  fleet's  role  grew, 
accounting  for  an  ever  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  dolphin  deaths.  Foreign 
boats  now  account  for  roughly  80  per- 
cent of  annual  dolphin  deaths  from 
tuna  fishing  operations.  In  1972,  the 
United  States  fleet  could  make  a  huge 
difference  in  the  number  of  dolphins 
killed  through  unilateral  reductions. 
Today,  the  United  States  fleet  is  a  de- 
clining portion  of  the  total.  Ratchet- 
ing down  on  the  domestic  fleet  will 
help,  but  not  solve  the  problem. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  adjust 
the  MMPA  to  this  situation  by  requir- 
ing countries  exporting  fishery  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  to  have  dol- 
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phin  protection  programs  comparable 
to  ours.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
to  certify  that  each  country  meets 
comparable  standards.  Import  bans  on 
fishery  products  could  be  imposed  on 
countries  that  are  found  to  have  inad- 
equate programs. 

As  straightforward  and  encompass- 
ing as  this  approach  sounds,  it  has  not 
worked.  Certification  of  countries  for 
failing  to  establish  comparable  pro- 
grams is  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule.  Threats  of  imports  restric- 
tions have  failed  to  be  effectively  used. 

A  supplement  to  the  certification 
process,  the  observer  program,  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  aissurances  that  for- 
eign fleets  implemented  those  pro- 
grams at  sea,  not  just  on  paper.  Ob- 
servers are  sent  on  foreign  tuna  fish- 
ing boat  trips  to  verify  the  crew's  oper- 
ations are  consistent  with  the  pro- 
grams. But  observers  cover  only  about 
one-third  of  the  foreign  fleet's  trips. 

So  we  have  in  place  a  system  that,  if 
fully  and  forcefully  implemented, 
might  return  us  to  a  downward  trend 
in  dolphin  mortality.  But  the  program 
has  too  many  flaws,  too  many  loop- 
holes to  be  completely  effective.  The 
U.S.  fleet  has  little  reason  to  fear  it; 
the  foreign  fleet,  even  less. 

And  the  program,  is  based  on  a 
premise  that  is  quickly  becoming  out- 
dated—that a  Federal  program  was 
the  only  means  to  bring  down  dolphin 
deaths.  E^'ents  have  overtaken  that  as- 
sumption. 

Consumers  have  indicated  that  they 
are  willing  to  put  their  pocketbook  de- 
cisions to  work  for  the  environment. 
This  week's  Fortune  magazine  cover 
story  documents  that  rise  in  environ- 
mental considerations  in  purchasing 
decisions.  Fortune's  headline  calls  it 
"the  biggest  business  issue  of  the 
1990s."  A  public  policy  expert  quoted 
in  the  article  calls  environmental  pur- 
chasing factors  "the  most  important 
issue  for  businesses."  Clearly,  we  have 
a  tool  available  today  which  was  un- 
available and  unthought  of  in  1972.  It 
is  time  to  modernize  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

Labeling  tuna  cans  will  not  be  an 
unduly  complex  operation.  Industry 
sdready  numbers  each  can  of  tuna,  to 
facilitate  tracking  when  problem  ship- 
ments occur.  Arguments  that  labeling 
the  cans  is  impossible  or  too  burden- 
some do  not  wash.  In  fact,  one  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  labeling  proposal 
estimated  that  it  would  require  the 
tracking  of  the  equivalent  of  only  220 
tuna  fishing  boat  trips.  That  is  well 
within  our  capability. 

Industry  supports  an  increase  in  re- 
search on  the  problem.  But  surely 
after  18  years  of  experience  with  this 
issue  we  have  to  recognize  that  a  more 
fundamental  change  is  needed.  That  is 
what  this  biU  represents. 

The  labeling  of  tuna  will  enable  con- 
sumers to  express  their  support  for 
the  national  goal  of  reducing  dolphin 


mortalities.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  to  keep  our  Nation's  dolphin 
conservation  program  locked  in  the 
shadows  of  a  federal  bureaucracy 
when  an  alternative  exists.  Our  Na- 
tions  and  the  world's  tuna  fishing  in- 
dustry has  changed  dramatically  since 
the  MMPA  was  originally  developed. 
This  bill  reflects  some  of  those 
changes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  Senators  Lieberman,  Jeffords, 
WiRTH,  MoYNiHAN,  Pell,  and  Simon  in 
supporting  their  initiative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2044 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Dolphin 
Protection  Consumer  Information  Act  of 
1990-. 

SEC    2.  FINDINCS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  there  is  an  existing  threat  to  dolphins, 
porpoises,  and  whales  in  the  form  of  purse 
seine  netting  of  these  species  and  through 
driftnets  and  other  methods  and  technol- 
ogies; 

(2)  consumers  have  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  tuna  that  they  purchase  were 
procured  through  methods  or  technologies 
which  kill,  harass,  or  endanger  these  spe- 
cies; aind 

(3)  a  requirement  of  labeling  of  tuna  prod- 
ucts would  provide  that  information  to  con- 
sumers. 

SEC    i.  L.4BEL  REQIIRE.MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

1 1 )  The  label  of  all  tuna  products  contain- 
ing tuna  which  are.  in  whole  or  in  part, 
caught  with— 

!A)  drift  gill  nets  of  more  than  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  total  length; 

(B)  purse  seine  nets  in  the  Eastern  Tropi- 
cal Pacific  Ocean,  unless  certified  as  "Dol- 
phin Safe"  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(C)  any  purse  seine  nets  set  on  dolphin  in 
other  marine  areas:  or 

(D)  other  methods  or  technologies  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  that  kill,  harass,  or  en- 
danger these  species  (except  that  tuna 
caught  with  staked  gill  nets  less  than  1.5 
miles,  and  technologies  and  methods  in  use 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  clauses  (A) 
through  <C),  are  not  subject  to  this  labeling 
requirement); 

and  which  are  processed,  sold.  Imported,  ex- 
ported, or  otherwise  placed  Into  commerce 
in  the  United  States  shall,  regardless  of  the 
country  of  origin,  bear  the  following  state- 
ment: -The  Tuna  in  This  Product  Was 
Caught  with  Methods  That  Kill  Dolphins". 

(2)  Other  tuna  products  processed,  sold, 
imported,  exported,  or  otherwise  placed  into 
commerce  in  the  United  States  may  bear 
the  following  statement:  "Dolphin  Safe". 

(3)  The  statement  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  located  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  label  of  every  can,  box,  or  other 
package  containing  any  tuna  product  sold 
for  consumption  or  other  use;  shall  be  as 
proximate  as  possible  to  the  name  of  such 
product;   and  shall   appear   in   conspicuous 


and  legible  type  no  smaller  than  4  millime- 
ters in  height,  contrasting  in  typography, 
layout,  and  color  with  other  printed  matter 
on  such  label. 

(4)  The  importer  of  consumer-ready  Im- 
ported tuna  products  shall  be  liable  for  the 
label  and  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1).  The  processor  of  all  other 
tuna  products  shall  be  liable  for  such  re- 
quirements. 

(b)  CraxiFicATioN.— The  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  recordkeeping  require- 
ments that  will  facilitate  verification  of  in- 
formation needed  to  enforce  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  form  of  "Dolphin  Safe "  certifi- 
cation which  shall— 

( 1 )  include  a  statement  that  the  trip  to  or 
through  the  Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  Ocean 
did  or  did  not  include  use  of  purse  seine  nets 
deployed  on  or  around  dolphin: 

(2)  be  executed  by  the  vessel  captain  and 
by  an  independent  on-board  compliance  ob- 
server approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  by  the  Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Conunission;  and 

<3)  be  endorsed  by  each  exporter,  import- 
er, and  processor  of  tuna  or  products  con- 
taining tuna  caught  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Misleading  Label.— A  csin,  box,  or 
package  containing  any  tuna  product  will  be 
deemed  to  be  mislabeled— 

(1)  if  it  is  not  labeled  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a):  or 

(2)  if  its  label  contains  any  false  or  mis- 
leading information  pertaining  to  dolphins, 
porpoises,  or  whales. 

(d)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or 
to  advertise,  market,  offer  for  sale,  or  place 
into  commerce  in,  or  export  from,  the 
United  States  any  tuna  product  that  is  not 
in  compliance  with  the  recordkeeping  and 
labeling  requirements  of  this  section. 

SEC.  4.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  implement  this 
Act  through  a  program  that  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  frequent  Inspections  to 
determine  whether  records  required  by  this 
Act  are  being  accurately  maintained  and 
whether  tuna  products  are  being  labeled  in 
accordance  with  section  3,  and  that  any 
other  requirements  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  to  it  are  being  met. 

(b)  Citizen  Suit.— Any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  seeking  injunctive  or 
other  relief  against  any  other  person,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary,  who  is  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  or  to  compel  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  any  duty  required  by  the 
Act. 

SEC.  5.  Jl'RlSDimON  OF  THE  COURTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  United  States  courts  of 
the  territories  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
any  action  arising  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Costs.— In  issuing  any  final  order  In 
an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
court  shall  award  all  reasonable  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including,  but  not  limited  to,  reason- 
able attorney,  investigative,  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees)  to  any  party  unless  the  court  de- 
termines the  award  is  not  appropriate. 

SEC.  S.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Criminal.— Any  person  who  violates 
section  3  or  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  3,  or  an  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 


fined  a  minir,  um  of  two  times  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  tuna  product  that  Is  the 
subject  of  the  violation  and  an  additional 
fine  of  no  more  than  $100,000,  or  both  fined 
and  imprisoned,  except  that  if  any  person 
commits  such  a  violation  after  a  conviction 
of  that  person  becomes  final,  or  commits 
such  a  violation  with  the  intent  to  defraud 
or  mislead,  such  person  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  fined  four 
times  the  fair  market  value  of  the  tuna 
product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  violation 
and  an  additional  $300,000,  or  both  fined 
and  imprisoned.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  also  cancel,  or  suspend  for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year,  any  certificates  of 
inclusion  under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972  or  other  Federal  fishing 
certificates  or  permits  issued  to  any  person 
who  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Civil  I*enalties.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  pursuant  to  it,  may  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  courts,  of  up  to  $100,000  or  twice  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  tuna  product  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  violation,  or  both. 

(c)  Disposition  or  Pines.— Fines  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  confiscated  goods  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  equal  amounts,  subject  to 
appropriations,  and  be  allocated  within  2 
fiscal  years,  in  consultation  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  dolphin  conservation  programs  and 
protection  regulations. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Eastern  Tropical  Pacific 
Ocean"  or  "ETP"  means  that  area  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  bounded  by  40  degrees  N. 
Latitude,  40  degrees  S.  latitude.  160  degrees 
W.  longitude,  and  the  coastline  of  North. 
Central,  and  South  America,  or  as  otherwise 
expanded  in  area  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  50  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
216.24(e)(9)(ii)(C). 

(2)  the  term  "label"  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  or 
affixed  to  the  immediate  container  of  any 
article. 

(3)  the  term  'tuna  product"  means  any 
food  or  non-food  goods  which  contain  tuna, 
except  perishable  sandwiches,  salads,  or 
other  products  with  a  shelf  life  of  less  than 
3  days. 

SEC.  9.  PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
after  consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  established  by  section  201  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1401),  shall  conclude  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  and  publish  proposed 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated 
In  su:cordance  with  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  each  such 
Secretary  shall  provide  no  more  than  90 
days  for  the  submission  of  data,  views,  or  ar- 
guments on  the  proposed  regulations. 

SEC  10.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 
(1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992,  1993.  1994.  and  1995  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  such  functions  and  responsibilities 
as  it  may  have  been  given  under  this  Act: 
and 


(2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1991,  1992,  1993.  1994,  and  1995  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  carry  out  such  functions 
and  responsibilities  as  it  may  have  been 
given  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  Senator  Biden  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  legislation  to  give 
consumers  of  tuna  a  choice:  Do  we 
want  to  buy  tuna  which  has  been 
caught  using  methods  known  to  cruel- 
ly maim  or  kill  dolphin?  Or  would  we 
rather  buy  tuna  labeled  'Dolphin- 
safe"? 

The  answer  is  easy:  The  majority  of 
Americans  in  general  support  greater 
environmental  protection,  and  the  ma- 
jority is  in  favor  of  labeling  which 
would  let  us  know  which  products  we 
buy  are  harmful  to  the  environment 
and  which  are  benign. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  consumer  of  tuna— over  75  per- 
cent of  its  households  buy  tuna  regu- 
larly, and  a  1979  survey  showed  that 
even  at  that  time  over  70  percent  of 
those  consumers  were  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  killing  of  dolphin 
by  some  tuna  fishing  practices.  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  these  same 
consumers  said  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  more  to  prevent  it. 

The  fishing  practices  in  question  are 
those  which  rely  on  the  purse-seine 
net.  Although  less  than  10  percent  of 
all  tuna  harvested  worldwide  are 
caught  using  this  method,  it  kills  more 
than  100,000  dolphins  each  year. 

The  purse  seine  is  a  mile-long 
stretch  of  net  held  up  by  floats  and 
hanging  several  hundred  feet  deep.  It 
is  used  primarily  in  the  eastern  tropi- 
cal Pacific  where,  for  reasons  un- 
known, yellowfin  tuna  often  swim 
below  schools  of  dolphin.  In  order  to 
catch  the  tuna,  the  net  is  dropped  to 
intentionally  encircle  the  dolphin. 
When  the  net  is  pulled  tight,  the  dol- 
phin either  suffocate  of  drown,  that  is 
if  they  are  not  maimed  or  killed  as  a 
result  of  being  caught  up  in  the  power 
blocks  which  rein  in  the  net  cables. 

Where  this  method  is  used  in  the 
eastern  tropical  Pacific,  dolphin  have 
been  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  2  Vs  minutes  for  the  last  30  years. 
It  is  the  leading  cause  of  dolphin 
death. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  and  support  The  Dolphin  Pro- 
tection Consumer  Information  Act 
which  would  give  the  public  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  the  choice 
to  protect  dolphin  and  to  let  the  mar- 
ketplace render  their  verdict. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  25,  1990,  as  "Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  25,  1990,  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
DemcKracy."  The  joint  resolution  also 
asks  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  designat- 
ed day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

This  joint  resolution  is  identical  to 
one  that  Senator  Specter  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64.  That  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  58  cosponsors,  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Senate 
and  became  law  on  March  21,  1989. 

March  25,  1990  marks  the  169th  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution which  freed  the  Greek  people 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  celebrate  this  day  together 
with  Greece  in  order  to  reaffirm  the 
common  democratic  heritage  of  Amer- 
icans and  Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  forged  the  very 
notion  of  democracy,  placing  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  govern  in  the  people. 
As  Aristotle  said. 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
they  will  best  be  attained  when  all  F>ersons 
alike  share  in  the  government  to  the 
utmost. 

The  notion  of  democracy  was  bom 
2,500  years  ago  in  the  public  squares 
of  Athens.  America's  Founding  Fa- 
thers drew  heavily  upon  the  political 
and  philosophical  experience  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  forming  our  Govern- 
ment, 

The  common  heritage  which  we 
share  has  forged  a  close  bond  between 
Greece  and  the  United  States  and  be- 
tween our  peoples.  But  the  bond  be- 
tween our  two  countries  does  not  end 
with  the  contributions  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  liberty.  It  is  also  reflect- 
ed in  the  contributions  Greek  immi- 
grants and  their  American-bom  chil- 
dren have  made  in  New  Jersey  and 
across  the  country.  They  have  en- 
riched our  culture  and  made  strides  in 
many  areas  of  our  society— the  arts 
and  humanities,  science,  business,  and 
government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  as  a  tribute  to  these 
contributions,  past  and  present,  which 
have  greatly  enriched  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  243 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed 
the  concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the 
people; 

Whereas  1990  marks  the  2.50oth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  democracy; 
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Whereas  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  drew  heavily  upon  the  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  ex{>erience  of  ancient 
Greece  In  forming  our  representative  de- 
mocracy; 

Whereas  March  25.  1990.  marks  the  169th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  freed  the  Greek  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire: 

Whereas  democratic  ideals  have  forged  a 
close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples:  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate our  ideals  with  the  Greek  people,  and 
to  reaffirm  the  democratic  principles  from 
which  our  two  great  nations  sprang:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  25. 
1990.  is  designated  as  "Greek  Indei>endence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  coUeagxie  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG  in  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  March  25.  1990,  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy." 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years 
ago  the  Greeks  began  the  revolution 
that  would  free  them  from  the  Otto- 
man Elmpire  and  return  Greece  to  its 
democratic  heritage.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  ancient  Greeks  who  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  people.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
drew  heavily  upon  the  political  and 
philosophicad  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy.  How  fitting,  then,  that  we 
should  recognize  the  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  their  effort  to  return 
to  that  democratic  tradition. 

This  democratic  form  of  government 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  many 
benefits  we  gained  from  the  Greek 
people.  The  ancient  Greeks  contribut- 
ed a  great  deal  to  the  modem  world 
and  particularly  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  including  art  and  philoso- 
phy, science,  and  law.  Today,  Greek 
Americans  continue  to  enrich  our  cul- 
ture and  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  American  society,  business, 
and  government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  strong  sup- 
port for  this  joint  resolution  in  Con- 
gress will  serve  as  a  clear  good  will  ges- 
ture to  the  people  of  Greece  with 
whom  we  have  enjoyed  such  a  close 
bond  throughout  history.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  important  resolution. 


tion  Act,  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  APPROPBIATIONS  AND 
AUTHORIZATION  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  yesterday,  we  need  to  repeal 
section  302  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  as  well  as  section  614  of  the 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judici- 
ary and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  On 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Rudman],  I  am  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  make  those  repeals. 

Section  302  of  the  pending  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  that 
President  Bush  is  expected  to  approve, 
would  require  the  appropriations  to 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing to  be  authorized  in  law  before  they 
would  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure.  This  is  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  15  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  and 
section  701  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange 
Act.  The  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other 
body  have  all  agreed  that  section  302 
is  unnecessary.  We  all  want  to  repeal 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  part  of  the  joint  resolution  I  also 
provide  for  repeal  of  section  614.  This 
section  limits  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
the  1989  levels  instead  of  the  1990 
levels  already  approved  in  the  1990 
Appropriations  Act,  which  I*resident 
Bush  signed  into  law  on  November  21, 
1989  as  Public  Law  101-162.  Repeal  of 
section  614  was  included  as  a  1990  sup- 
plemental request  on  the  President's 
budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
yesterday.  This  will  make  available  an 
additional  $173,750,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  $44,496,000  to  USIA. 

Mr.  President,  repeal  of  these  two 
sections  should  be  accomplished  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  Director  of  the  USIA  need 
to  get  on  with  the  full  programs  we 
approved.  This  joint  resolution  will  get 
everything  shipshape.  I  urge  that  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution  be 
expedited  as  it  now  appears  that  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  Panama,  which  is  the 
other  vehicle  that  we  talked  of  using 
to  make  these  repeals,  will  not  be 
coming  up  from  the  administration  as 
quickly  as  had  been  anticipated.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ritdman): 
S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  to 
repeal  section  614  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1990,  and  section  302 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  require  the 
executive   branch   to  gather  and  dis- 


seminate information  regarding,  and 
to  promote  techniques  to  eliminate, 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices 
and  discriminatory  wage  disparities 
which  are  based  on  sex,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

S.  466 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
466,  a  bill  to  fimend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  sell  or  solicit  the  sale  of 
anabolic  steroids. 

S.   1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1000,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  exclude  the 
malting  barley  price  from  the  national 
weighted  market  price  for  barley  in 
determining  the  payment  rate  used  to 
calculate  deficiency  payments  for  the 
1989  and  1990  crops  of  barley,  Euid  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1142,  a  bill  to  establish  and  evaluate 
four  military-style  boot  camp  prisons 
within  the  Federal  prison  system  as  a 
4-year  demonstration  program. 

S.  13S4 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikt7lski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  LiEBERMAN]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1254.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  grants  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  the  provision  of  literacy  train- 
ing, training  in  basic  and  employment 
skills  and  support  services  and  to  es- 
tablish the  Gateway  Task  Force. 

S.  1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1310,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
illiteracy  by  the  year  2000,  to 
strengthen  and  coordinate  literacy 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1560 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Miruiesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1560,  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations 
relating  to  imderground  storage  tanks, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  fair  marketing  practices 
for  certain  encrypted  satellite  commu- 
nications. 


S.  1791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1791,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  international  travel  and 
tourism  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1874 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1874.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
program  for  tropical  medicine  and  in- 
fectious disease,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1942,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  home  and  community  care  as 
optional  statewide  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   197  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1971,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  death  penalty  and 
strengthen  and  improve  Federal  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  procedures. 

S.   1977 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1977,  a  bill  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  grain  in 
international  and  domestic  markets,  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of  qual- 
ity characteristics  that  final  buyers  of 
grain  desire,  to  provide  certain  incen- 
tives to  producers  of  high-quality 
grain,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
farm-owned  and  federally  owned  re- 
serve grain  stocks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  20  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2015,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
and  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989  to 
apply  the  same  honoraria  provisions 
to  Senators  and  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  as  apply  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  3034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2024.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  ground  water  policy 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
227,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  11,  through  March  17,  1990,  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1990  as  "National  Prevent- ALitter 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
235,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  limit  con- 
gressional terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOHTTION  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  29,  1990, 
through  May  5,  1990,  as  "Jewish  Herit- 
age Week." 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 87,  a  concurrent  resolution  in  sup- 


port of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  current  efforts  regarding 
Cyprus. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  231,  a 
resolution  urging  the  submission  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  235— COM- 
MENDING THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  SERVICEMEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  PARTICIPATED 
IN  "OPERATION  JUST  CAUSE' 
IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  235 

Whereas  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  was  In- 
dicted in  United  States  Federal  Court  on 
multiple  counts  of  drug  trafficking: 

Whereas  the  international  community  has 
decried  the  loss  of  basic  human  freedom  in 
Panama  and  the  subversion  of  Panama's 
constitutional  government: 

Whereas  the  May  1989  Presidential  elec- 
tion in  Panama  was  marred  by  fraud,  abuse, 
and  a  failure  to  follow  the  expressed  voice 
of  the  Panamanian  people: 

Whereas  Manuel  Noriega  declared  himself 
"maximum  leader"  of  Painama  and  declared 
Panama  to  be  in  a  "state  of  war"  with  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  armed  forces  and  criminal 
elements  in  Panama  under  Noriega's  control 
were  encouraged  to  harass,  intimidate,  as- 
sault, and  kill  Panamanian  and  American 
citizens  and  threatened  the  peaceful  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal: 

Whereas  long  and  exhaustive  diplomatic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  resolve  the  Panamanian  situ- 
ation directly  with  Manuel  Noriega: 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  found  itself  unable  to  resolve  the  In- 
creasingly dangerous  and  disruptive  activi- 
ties of  Manuel  Noriega: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  special 
bond  of  friendship  with  the  Panamanian 
people: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  national 
Interests  in  protecting  its  citizens  abroad 
and  ensuring  hemispheric  stability: 

Whereas  under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977  and  associated  documents,  the 
United  States  has  a  major  responsibility  in 
the  protection  and  continued  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal: 

Whereas  the  Panamanian  people  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  decisive  U.S. 
action  against  Noriega: 

Whereas  President  Guillermo  E^dara  and 
his  Ministers  of  Government,  speaking  for 
the  Panamanian  people,  have  expressed  the 
desire  to  issue  a  Panamanian  "Liberation 
Medal"  to  recognize  the  courage  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  American  servicemen  and  women 
who  participated  in  the  freeing  of  Panama 
from  a  military  dictatorship:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  commended  for  his  action  in 
protecting  American  interests  and  lives  In 
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P&n&ma  and  assisting  the  Panamanism 
people  In  restoring  representative  govern- 
ment to  their  country;  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  women  who  participat- 
ed in  the  planning  and  execution  of  "Oper 
ation  Just  Cause"  merit  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  for  their 
selfless  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  aji- 
other  subject  I  would  ask  to  print  in 
the  Record,  and  refer  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  a  resolution  that  I 
have  drafted  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  commended 
for  his  actions  toward  Panama  and 
that  the  American  servicemen  and 
women  who  participated  in  "Oper- 
ation Just  Cause"  merit  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  the  Nation  for 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

Madam  President,  this  resolution 
has  several  whereas  clauses  in  it.  It 
covers  the  things  that  I  think  most 
Senators  would  expect.  But  I  submit  it 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  tonight. 

The  resolving  clause  is  that  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  pro- 
tecting American  interests  and  that 
the  servicemen  that  participated  did 
an  outstanding  job  and  so  forth. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Republican  leader,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  appropriate  committee  would 
be  able  to  act  on  this  soon  so  that  the 
Senate  could  say  our  thank  you  to 
those  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  their  bold  and 
very  professional  action  that  took 
place. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  some  people  who  participated  in  it. 
My  former  administrative  assistant 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  partici- 
pated in  it.  He  reports  to  me  that  we 
in  the  House  and  Senate  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  professionalism  that  the 
young  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  demonstrated,  proud  of  their 
professionalism,  proud  of  their  con- 
cern that  they  took  to  the  Panamani- 
an people. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  236- 

AME1«DING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Ford)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  236 

Reiolved, 

SECTION  1.  GIFTS  A.ND  TRAVEL. 

(a)  Girrs.-Paragraph  1(a)  of  rule  XXXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(l)"  t>efore  "No  Member"  in 
the  first  sentence; 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  the  first  sentence: 

"(2)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent 
thereof,  shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggre 
gate  value  exceeding  $300  during  a  calendar 


year  from  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration unless,  in  an  unusual  case,  a  waiver 
is  granted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  ■•; 

(3)  inserting  "(3)'  before  "In  determin- 
ing"; 

<4i  striking  "whether  an  individual  has  ac- 
cepted any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $100"  and  inserting  "the  ag- 
gregate value  of  any  gift  or  gifts  accepted  by 
an  individual";  and 

(b)  Chance  of  Dollar  Amounts.— Para- 
graph l(c>(2)  of  rule  XXXV  is  amended  by 
striking  "$35"  and  inserting  "$75". 

<C)  Inclusion  of  Entertainment  Within 
THE  Definition  of  a  Gift.— Paragraph 
2(a)(6)  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
meals,  beverages,  or  entertainment"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  "meals  or 
beverages". 

(d)  Limits  on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Travel  by  Members  and  Staff  of  the 
SENATE.-Paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph 'a); 

I  2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (bi;  and 

I  3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■(c)  the  term  necessary  expenses'  means 
rea-sonable  expenses  for  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation  which  are  incurred  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  services  provided  to  (or 
participation  in  an  event  sponsored  by)  the 
organization  which  provides  reimbursement 
for  such  expenses  or  which  provides  the 
food,  lodging,  or  transportation  directly, 
however  necessary  expenses  do  not  in- 
clude - 

■(  1 )  the  provision  of  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation,  or  the  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses, for  a  continuous  period  in  excess  of 
3  days  (and  2  nights)  exclusive  of  travel 
lime  within  the  United  States  or  7  days  (and 
6  nights)  exclusive  of  travel  time  outside  of 
the  United  States  unless  such  travel  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Ethics  as  nec- 
essary for  participation  in  a  conference, 
seminar,  meeting  or  similar  matter,  and 

'(2)  the  provision  of  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation,  or  the  payment  for  such  ex- 
penses, for  anyone  accompanying  a 
Memtwr.  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate, 
other  than  the  spouse  of  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  one  Senate 
employee  acting  as  an  aide  to  a  Member.". 

SE(     2    TRASSMITTAI.  OF  F1.NA.N<  lAI.  DISCLOSIRE 
REPORTS. 

Rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "1."  before  "For  purposes 
of  this  rule";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

2.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  each  report  filed 
with  it  under  title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (other  than  a  report  filed 
by  a  Member  of  Congress)  to  the  head  of 
the  employing  office  jf  the  individual  filing 
the  report. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  head  of 
the  employing  office  shall  he- 
'd)   in    the   case   of   an    employee   of   a 
Member,  the  Member  by  whom  that  person 
is  employed; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  af  such  Committee; 


"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  on  the 
leadership  staff,  the  Member  of  the  leader- 
ship on  whose  staff  such  person  serves;  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  other  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  office 
in  which  such  Individual  serves.". 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENT  TO  SENATE  CONFLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST RULE. 

Rule  XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11) 
as  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  respectively; 
and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (b).  any  employee  of  the  Senate  who 
is  required  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  nile 
XXXIV  shall  refrain  from  participating  per- 
sonally and  substantially  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  in  any  contact  with  any  agency 
of  the  executive  or  judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  non-legislative  mat- 
ters affecting  any  non-governmental  person 
in  which  the  employee  has  a  significant  fi- 
nancial interest. 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  if 
an  employee  first  advises  his  supervisor  au- 
thority of  his  significant  financial  interest 
aind  obtains  from  his  employing  authority  a 
written  waiver  stating  that  the  participation 
of  the  employee  is  necessary.  A  copy  of  each 
such  waiver  shall  be  filed  with  the  Select 
Committee.". 

SEC.  4.  leadership  STAFF. 

Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  may  each  designate  an  employee  of 
their  respective  leadership  office  staff  as 
one  of  the  3  designees  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  237— DI- 
RECTING AN  APPEARANCE  BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  237 

Whereas,  in  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.  v.  United 
States  et  al.  C.A.  No.  89-3154,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  constitutional  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  in  im- 
peachment proceedings  have  been  placed  In 
issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  5§  288b(c), 
288e(a),  and  2881(a)  (1988),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr. 
v.  United  States  et  al. 


GLENN  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1220 
THROUGH  1222 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GLENN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  health  pro- 
tective national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  1220 
On  page  378,  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  through  line  21. 

Amendment  No.  1221 
On  page  381.  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  aU  through  line  2  on  page  382. 

Amendment  No.  1222 

On  page  381.  line  14,  immediately  after 
"excluding"  insert  "emissions  into  the  ambi- 
ent air  of". 

On  page  381,  line  22,  inimediately  after 
"excluding"  insert  "emissions  into  the  ambi- 
ent air  of". 

On  page  382,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other  law,  the 
regulation  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission of  radioactive  pollutant  emissions 
into  the  ambient  air  shall  not  affect, 
modify,  or  preclude  the  authority  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
adopt  or  enforce  any  requirement  respect- 
ing the  control  of  such  emissions. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  partial  list  of  hear- 
ings that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  plans  to 
hold  for  the  1990  farm  bill: 

February  1:  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices.  Hearing  in  prep- 
aration for  1990  farm  bill:  soybeans.  SR332. 
9:30  a.m. 

February  6:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
crop  insurance.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

February  6:  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Marketing  and  Product  Promo- 
tion. Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990  farm 
bill:  Export  and  Market  Development  Pro- 
grams. SR332.  2:00  p.m. 

February  7:  Full  Committee.  Hearing  in 
preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  the  Adminis- 
tration's views.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

February  8:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation.  Hearing 
in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  grain  qual- 
ity enhancement.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

February  8:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit.  Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990 
farm  biU:  agricultural  credit.  SR332.  2:00 
p.m. 

February  20:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Credit.  Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990 


farm  bill:  agricultural  credit.  SR332.  2:30 
p.m. 

February  21:  Full  Committee.  Hearing  in 
preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  trade.  SR332. 
9:30  a.m. 

February  22:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Research  and  General  Legislation.  Hear- 
ing in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  grain 
quality  enhancement.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

February  27:  F\ill  Committee.  Hearing  in 
preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  "Himger  in 
America."  SD  G-50.  9:30  a.m. 

March  1:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  Ln  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
cotton.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

March  1:  Sut)committee  on  Conservation 
and  Forestry.  Oversight  hearing  on  the  for- 
estry title  of  the  1990  farm  bill.  SR332.  2:00 
p.m. 

March  2:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  in  prepr.ration  for  1990  farm  bill: 
wool  and  honey.  SR332.  10:00  a.m. 

March  5:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
rice.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

March  5:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit.  Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990 
farm  bill:  agricultural  credit.  SR332.  2:00 
p.m. 

March  6:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill: 
sugar.  SR332.  10:00  a.m. 

March  7:  Full  Committee.  Hearing  in 
preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  dairy.  SR332. 
9:30  a.m. 

March  8:  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Forestry.  Hearing  in  preparation  for 
1990  farm  bill;  conservation  issues.  SR332. 
9:30  a.m. 

March  8:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
Hearing  in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill; 
wheat.  SR332.  2:00  p.m. 

March  9:  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  liCgislation.  Hearing 
in  preparation  for  1990  farm  bill:  noxious 
weeds.  SR332.  9:30  a.m. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
the  committee  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SBCALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  rescheduled 
its  hearing  on  technology  transfer  and 
small  business  from  February  22,  1990, 
to  March  8.  1990.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
mence at  9:30  a.m.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  Joan  Bready  at 
224-2016  or  Scott  Varady  at  224-3052. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
January  30.  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
James  Kolstad,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Chairman,    and    Susan    Coughlin,    of 


Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board; 
and  Barry  L.  Harris,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

COMMITTEE  OH  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Tuesday, 
January  30,  1990,  at  2  p.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  implications  of 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  for  Western  Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOtTRCES 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  January  30, 
1990,  at  9:15  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on 
"Teacher  Excellence:  Recruitment  and 
Training." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MOD  REHAB/HTTD 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  MOD 
Rehab/HUD  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  Tuesday,  January  30.  1990,  at 
9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
mission  of  HUD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  January  30.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Conven- 
tion Against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel. 
Inhuman,  or  Degrading  Treatment  or 
Punishment.  Treaty  Doc.  100-20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DRUG-EXPOSED  INFANTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Consortium  on  Children.  Families  and 
the  Law,  Dr.  Theo  Sonderegger  and 
Prof.  Josephine  Gittler  delivered  a 
briefing  on  the  issue  of  drug-exposed 
infants. 

The  consortium,  comprised  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  University  of 
Michigan.  University  of  Virginia,  and 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  coordinates 
the  network  of  participating  institu- 
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tions  to  facilitate  independent  and  col- 
laborative research  on  social,  psycho- 
logical, educational,  economic,  and 
legal  issues  affecting  families.  It  dis- 
seminates the  information  in  forms 
that  will  allow  policymakers,  govern- 
mental decisionmakers,  and  practition- 
ers to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  briefing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  briefing  follows: 
Drug  Exposed  Infants:  Summary  of  Re- 
marks OF  Theo  Sonderecger.  Ph.D.  and 
Josephine  Gi  rrLEi;,  J.D. 
The  real  viftinis  in  the  war  against  drugs, 
tragic  thoi.t'h  tf;ey  may  be.  are  not  the  well- 
publicizeti  'ri^  users  and  drug-dealers:  the 
rr-^X  '.■'■■•vtni  are  the  children  bom  to  today  s 
drjR  iiscrr.  and  who.  tomorrow,  will  consti- 
tu't'  a  Jarge  percentage  of  the  members  of 
our  society.  The  Infants  being  bom  today 
that  endure  the  perinatal  trauma  induced 
by  their  parents'  drug  addictions,  may  expe- 
rience throughout  their  lives  the  effects  of 
their  early  drug  exposure:  the  potential 
costs  are  incalculable  to  society.  We.  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  scientific,  medical. 
social  service,  and  legal  professions,  are  be- 
ginning to  work  together  with  you.  the  pol- 
icymakers, to  recognize,  treat,  and  prevent 
insofar  as  possible,  the  complex  array  of 
problems  that  arise  when  babies  are  bom 
addicted  or  exposed  in  utero  to  drugs.  Pre- 
venting maternal  drug  abuse  is  even  more 
imperative  when  one  recognizes  that  a  large 
number  of  the  perinatal  AIDS  cases  in  this 
country  are  the  offspring  of  women  who 
were  intravenous  drug  users  or  had  sexual 
partners  who  injected  drugs. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Over  5  million  (9  percent)  of  the  nearly  60 
million  women  of  childbearing  age  ( 15-44 
yesLTS  of  age)  in  the  tJnited  States  have  used 
an  illicit  drug  in  the  past  month.  Almost  1 
million  (2  percent)  have  used  cocaine  and 
3.8  million  (6  percent)  have  used  marijuana 
in  the  past  month.  The  extent  of  the  use  of 
drugs  during  pregnancy  is  not  fully  known, 
but  one  estimate  based  upon  a  pilot  study  of 
36  urban  hospitals  in  1988.  is  that  375.000 
infants  each  year  may  be  affected  by  in 
utero  drug  exposure.  Another  alarming  sta- 
tistic was  provided  by  an  eight-week  survey 
of  eight  hospitals  in  Philadelphia.  More 
than  16  percent  of  the  women  who  delivered 
at  the  hospitals  used  cocaine.  In  the  latter 
study.  15%  of  the  users  had  sexually-trans- 
mitted diseases  vs.  7  percent  in  the  non-user 
population:  71  percent  of  the  users  had  no 
or  poor  prenatal  care  vs.  7  percent  in  the 
non-user  population.  In  Kansas  City  in  the 
city  hospitals  that  care  for  the  indigent 
cases,  currently  50  percent  of  the  infants  in 
the  intensive  care  units  have  either  a  posi- 
tive urine  screen  or  else  have  a  mother  with 
a  positive  urine  screen  test  for  cocaine. 

ETPECTS  or  PRE/PERINATAL  DRUG  EXPOStJRE 

At  one  time  we  believed  that  the  placenta 
was  a  barrier  that  protected  the  fetus  from 
drugs  the  mother  took:  this  is  not  so. 
Heroin,  cocaine,  methadone.  PCP.  marijua 
na  and  other  drugs  readily  pass  through  the 
placenta  into  the  fetus.  Cocaine,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  found  in  the  mother's  breast 
milk  as  long  as  48  hours  after  she  took  it. 

What  happens  to  the  developing  organism 
exposed  to  drugs  in  utero?  It  depends  upon 
a  variety  of  factors:  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  drug,  the  mode  of  administration,  the 
dose  of  the  drug,  the  duration  of  drug  ad- 
ministration, the  developmental  stage  of  the 
organism  at  the  time  of  exposure,  as  well  as 


the  susceptibility  of  the  species  and  individ- 
ual to  the  particular  drug.  Drugs  taken  very 
early  in  the  pregnancy  are  more  likely  to 
produce  physical  malformations:  those  later 
in  pregnancy,  neurobehavioral  dysfunctions. 

So  far  perinatal  research  has  focused  on 
the  effects  produced  on  the  developing  orga- 
nism by  maternal  ingestion  of  such  illicit 
drugs  as  marijuana,  cocaine,  heroin,  and 
phencyclidine  (PCP)  and  the  licit  drugs  al- 
cohol and  tobacco.  Not  only  may  the  drug 
affect  the  fetus,  it  may  also  affect  the  birth 
process,  e.g.,  may  produce  spontaneous 
abortions  or.  particularly  in  the  case  of  co- 
caine, abruptio  placentae  (tearing  away  of 
the  placenta). 

One  consequence  produced  by  almost  all 
of  the  illicit  (and  some  licit)  drugs  is  intra- 
uterine growth  retardation  which  results  in 
infants  of  low  birth  weight.  These  babies, 
particularly  if  bom  premature,  have  a 
poorer  chance  for  survival.  The  one  factor 
most  closely  associated  with  infant  mortali- 
ty is  low  birth  weight:  such  a  baby  will  be  40 
times  more  likely  to  die  during  its  first  four 
weeks  of  life  than  a  normal  infant.  Many  of 
those  who  live  require  costly  custodial  care, 
estimated  at  $100,000  or  more  in  1989.  The 
mfant  mortality  rate  in  this  country  is  al- 
ready one  of  the  highest  among  wealthy  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  drug  addiction  is 
driving  it  up 

Some  drug-affected  babies  are  bom  with 
physical  malformations  such  as  a  smaller 
head  circumference  or  malformations  of  the 
genitoruinary  tract.  Infants  bom  to  addict- 
ed mothers  may  themselves  be  bom  addict- 
ed and  if  not  treated,  may  go  into  withdraw- 
al at  birth  and  die.  If  recog^nized.  the  new- 
bom  addict  can  be  treated,  but  health  care 
professionals  must  be  trained  to  recognize 
such  infants  and  their  drug-using  mothers. 
Underreporting  occurs  frequently  in  the 
perinatal  drug  abuse  area  with  the  result 
that  sufficient  resources  are  not  being  allo- 
cated m  this  problem  area  and  clinical  treat- 
ment of  the  drug-addicted  pregnant  woman 
often  is  inadequate. 

It  is  much  less  widely  known  that  the 
father,  too.  if  a  drug-user,  contributes,  to 
the  drug-related  problems  of  his  offspring. 
We  have  good  evidence  from  work  with  ani- 
mals and  we  suspect  that  further  studies 
with  human  males  will  corroborate  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  sperm  from  drug-using  fa- 
thers. In  two  animal  studies,  male  rats  given 
morphine  or  methadone  prior  to  mating 
produced  affected  offspring.  In  another 
study,  male  mice  that  were  perinatally  ex- 
posed to  one  of  the  metabolites  of  marijua- 
na were  mated  as  adults  with  non-drug-ex- 
posed females  and  the  litters  that  were  pro- 
duced were  smaller  in  size  than  normal. 

LONG-TERM  EFFECTS 

Effects  of  early  exposure  to  drugs  may  not 
be  apparent  at  birth  but  may  be  subtle  and 
delayed,  particularly  if  the  drug  impairs 
learning  or  coping  skills  or  impairs  the  re- 
sponses to  stress.  The  few  longitudinal  stud- 
ies available  show  that  effects  such  as  hy- 
f>eractivity  in  infants  exposed  prenatally  to 
heroin  or  to  methadone  persist  as  long  as 
early  school  age  (the  present  age  of  the  chil- 
dren). In  some  instances,  early  effectjs  seem 
to  disappear  as  the  child  matures,  but  we 
have  few  studies  with  drugs  other  than  alco- 
hol that  report  on  children  older  than  5-6 
years  of  age.  Some  data  from  animiU  work 
suggest  that  certain  long-term  consequences 
of  drug  exposure  early  in  life  may  not  mani- 
fest themselves  until  adulthood.  Treatment 
of  pregnant  female  mice  with  marijuana, 
for  example,  may  affect  the  adult  sexual  be- 
havior of  their  male  offspring.  In  the  urgen- 


cy of  our  problem,  we  can't  afford  to  wait 
twenty  years  for  results  from  long-term 
studies  with  drug-affected  human  infants. 
We  need  information  now  to  plan  interven- 
tion strategies  and  ways  to  ameliorate  drug 
effects:  we  need  data  that  can  be  obtained 
only  from  controlled  studies  using  animal 
models.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  infor- 
mation. Tissue  culture  or  computer  simula- 
tion methodology,  useful  for  other  things, 
does  not  provide  the  kr.owledge  of  how  the 
developing  neural  system  may  be  damaged. 

RESPONSE  OF  STATE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS 
TO  PROBLEM 

In  response  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
particularly  crack/cocaine  abuse,  by  women 
during  pregnancy,  a  few  state  criminal  pros- 
ecutions of  such  women  have  been  attempt- 
ed. However,  criminal  prosecution  of  such 
women  has  proved  difficult  under  existing 
state  criminal  laws.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
growing  debate  as  to  whether  new  state  laws 
specifically  criminalizing  drug  abuse  during 
pregnancy  that  is  harmful  to  the  fetus 
should  be  enacted. 

Supporters  of  criminalization  take  the  po- 
sition that  since  parents  may  be  criminally 
liable  for  abusing  their  children,  pregnant 
women  should  be  subject  to  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  conduct  during  pregnancy  that 
harms  the  fetus.  They  argue  that  whatever 
interests  or  rights  the  mother  has  is  out- 
weighed by  the  child's  interests  or  rights. 
Opponents  of  criminalization  assert  that  it 
would  be  counterproductive  because  preg- 
nant women  would  be  deterred  from  seeking 
prenatal  care  because  of  fear  of  being  pros- 
ecuted and  that  it  would  be  particularly 
unfair  to  low- income  and  minority  women 
who  often  do  not  have  access  to  needed  drug 
abuse  treatment  services  and  prenatal  care. 
They  oppose  criminalization  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  subordinate  a  woman's  civil 
rights  and  personal  autonomy  to  the  state's 
interest  in  her  fetus  and  that  it  raises  spec- 
ter of  "pregnancy  police"  controlling  a 
woman's  activities  during  pregnancy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  criminali2».tion 
raises  complex  federal  constitutional  issues 
that  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  criminal  statutes  would  be 
subject  to  challenge  on  the  groimd  that 
they  violate  a  pregnant  woman's  constitu- 
tionally-protected right  to  privacy. 

RESPONSE  OF  STATE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
TO  PROBLEM 

Drug-exposed  newborns  and  children 
whose  families  are  involved  with  drug  abuse 
are  increasingly  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  juvenile  and  family  courts.  All  states 
have  laws  giving  juvenile  or  family  courts 
jurisdiction  over  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. Although  abuse,  neglect  and  depend- 
ency are  defined  in  various  ways,  these 
terms  generally  refer  to  children  who  are 
not  receiving  proper  parental  care  and  pro- 
tection. In  addition,  all  states  have  child 
abuse  reporting  laws  requiring  the  reporting 
of  suspected  cases  of  abuse  or  neglect  to 
child  welfare  authorities  or  other  designat- 
ed public  agencies.  Once  a  case  is  reported 
to  the  child  welfare  authorities,  they  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  determine  wheth- 
er to  file  a  petition  with  the  juvenile  or 
family  court  which  may  ultimately  result  in 
removal  of  the  child  from  parental  custody 
and  termination  of  parental  rights. 

The  number  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases  involving  parental  drug  abuse,  report- 
ed to  child  welfare  agencies  is  growing  dra- 
matically. Likewise,  the  number  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases,  involving  parental 
drug  abuse  handled  by  juvenile  and  family 


courts  is  growing  dramatically.  For  example. 
In  New  York  City,  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, the  number  of  reported  child 
abuse  and  neglect  cases  involving  parental 
drug  abuse  more  than  tripled  from  2.627 
cases  to  8,521  cases  from  1986  to  1988,  and 
this  rise  is  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of 
cocaine/crack  abuse.  And  in  Los  Angeles 
County  between  1981  and  1987  the  number 
of  petitions  filed  with  the  Juvenile  Depend- 
ency Court,  alleging  parental  drug  abuse, 
quintupled.  At  the  present  time  50  percent 
of  child  abuse  cases  in  Los  Angele.<:  Juvenile 
Dependency  Courts  involve  some  type  of 
substance  abuse,  most  frequently  cocaine 
abuse. 

There  are  several  important  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  child  abuse,  neglect 
and  dependency  laws  of  drug-exposed  new- 
boms.  They  include:  whether  juvenile  and 
family  courts  should  be  authorized  to  inter- 
vene prior  to  birth  to  restrict  use  of  drugs 
by  a  pregnant  woman  that  harms  or  poses  a 
risk  of  harm  to  the  fetus:  whether  the  fact 
that  an  infant  is  born  drug  dependent, 
standing  alone,  is  or  should  be  sufficient  for 
a  finding  of  abuse,  neglect  or  dependency 
under  state  juvenile  or  family  court  acts, 
and  whether  reporting  of  drug  dependency 
at  birth  is  or  should  be  made  mandatory 
•inder  state  child  abuse  reporting  statutes. 

DELIVERY  OF  NEEDED  SERVICES 

Women  with  drug  abuse  problems  need  a 
variety  of  services  both  during  pregnancy 
and  after  delivery.  Drug  treatment  services 
are  of  particular  importance  in  order  to  pre- 
vent babies  from  being  born  drug  dependent 
and  to  prevent  the  removal  of  infants  and 
children  from  the  custody  of  their  mothers 
for  placement  in  foster  care.  However,  there 
are  long  waiting  lists  for  admission  to  pub- 
licly funded  drug  treatment  programs  and 
even  when  places  are  available  in  such  pro- 
grams, they  often  refuse  to  take  pregnauit 
women.  For  example,  in  New  York  City 
about  54%  of  drug  treatment  programs 
refuse  to  give  treatment  to  pregnant  women 
and  about  67  percent  deny  treatment  to 
pregnant  women  on  Medicaid.  Health  serv- 
ices including  good  pre-natal  and  post- 
partum care,  nutritional  services,  social 
services,  mental  health  services  and  educa- 
tional services  including  parenting  educa- 
tion are  also  of  importance. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out.  drug-exposed 
newborns  run  an  increased  risk  of  mortality 
and  morbidity.  Since  babies  who  are  drug- 
exposed  are  often  premature  or  low  birth 
weight  and  suffer  from  what  appear  to  be 
drug-withdrawal  symptoms,  they  typically 
require  care  in  an  intensive  care  nursery 
and  tend  to  stay  longer  in  the  hospital  than 
healthy  babies.  The  case  of  large  numbers 
of  drug-exposed  newborns  is  straining  the 
resources  of  hospitals  serving  poor  inner 
city  neighborhoods  and  is  very  costly  For 
example,  in  Los  Angeles  County  during 
1986,  it  is  estimated  that  915  drug-exposed 
infants  incurred  hospital  care  costs  of  $32 
million  because  of  extended  hospital  stays. 

A  drug-exposed  newborn  may  also  need  an 
out-of-home  placement  and  a  variety  of 
social  services.  When  drug-exposed  new- 
boms  are  medically  ready  to  be  discharged 
from  the  hospital  they  m.ay  nevertheless 
remain  in  the  hospital  because  of  parental 
abandonment,  delays  in  abuse  and  neglect 
investigations  by  the  child  welfare  authori- 
ties and  lack  of  available  and  appropriate 
foster  care.  The  already  over-burdened 
foster  care  system  is  having  difficulty 
coping  with  the  expanding  population  of 
drug-exposed  babies  pouring  into  the 
system.  For  example,  in  California  up  to  60 


percent  of  drug-exposed  babies  are  placed  in 
foster  care.  While  foster  home  placements 
are  expanding,  this  expansion  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  of  drug-exposed  babies 
needing  such  placements.  Thus  in  the  last 
two  years,  the  foster  care  population  rose  28 
percent  while  the  number  of  foster  family 
homes  rose  only  1 1  percent.  Moreover,  these 
babies  may  need  specialized  foster  care  be- 
cause of  problems  stemming  from  parental 
drug  abuse  and  such  specialized  foster  care 
is  in  short  supply. 

Finally  the  population  of  infants,  toddlers 
and  young  children  who  were  exposed  to 
drugs  during  their  mother's  pregnancy  may 
need  early  intervention  services  to  deal  with 
active  or  potential  developmental  and  be- 
havioral problems.  As  they  reach  school 
age,  they  may  need  special  education  serv- 
ices. 

In  short,  pregnant  women  and  mothers 
with  a  drug  abuse  problem  and  Infants  and 
children  exposed  to  drugs  during  the  preg- 
nancy of  their  mothers  need  multiple  serv- 
ices from  multiple  providers  of  different  dis- 
ciplines associated  with  multiple  agen.  "s. 
organizations,  and  institutions  in  both  le 
public  and  private  sectors.  At  the  present 
time  the  sen-ices  needed  by  this  population 
are  often  unavailable,  inaccessible  and 
highly  fragmented.  What  is  required  to 
truly  serve  this  population  is  the  develop- 
ment of  community-based  systems  of  ser\- 
ices  that  are  comprehensive  and  coordinat- 
ed. 

At  the  federal  level  Congress  can  and 
should  play  an  important  role  in  assuring 
that  the  many  federal  and  federal-state 
health,  human  services  and  educational  pro- 
grams effectively  and  efficiently  meet  the 
service  needs  of  the  population  of  pregnant 
women  and  mothers  with  a  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem and  the  infants  and  children  exposed  to 
drugs  during  the  pregnancy  of  their  moth- 
ers. Among  the  programs  particularly  de- 
serving of  a  Congressional  attention  in  this 
regard  are  the  Title  XIX  Medical  Assistance 
(Medicaid)  Program,  the  Title  V  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
grams, the  Poster  Care  and  Adoption  Assist- 
ance Program  and  the  Special  Education 
and  Early  Intervention  Programs  instituted 
under  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.* 


WEEKEND  IN  WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  in  Washington  DC  three 
weekends  ago,  but  I  happen  to  have 
copies  of  the  Washington  Post.  As  I 
flipped  through  the  pages  of  the 
"Metro  Section,  ■  I  was  stunned  to 
read  of  Washington's  latest  casualties. 
In  one  weekend— from  a  Friday  to  a 
Monday— 12  citizens  were  murdered  in 
the  District.  Most  were  drug-related 
shootings. 

While  those  12  victims  lay  dying  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  a  narcotics  inves- 
tigation in  Kentucky  was  coming  to  an 
end.  On  January  17,  Mr.  President,  11 
people  were  arrested  for  the  first  orga- 
nized distribution  of  crack  cocaine  in 
Louisville.  Like  a  slap  in  the  face, 
crack  houses  have  come  to  Kentucky. 
How  long  will  it  be,  Mr.  President, 
before  crack  violence  will  hit  Louisville 
streets? 

To  my  colleagues  who  say  "it  will 
never  happen  in  my  State,"  I  ask  them 


to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Cocaine 
and  crack  use  is  found  in  all  levels  of 
society:  from  the  back  streets  of  city 
ghettos  to  prominent  business  and  po- 
litical offices.  It  may  interest  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  in  Kentucky,  the 
former  sheriff  of  Christian  County 
was  arrested  2  weeks  ago  for  conspir- 
ing to  distribute  cocaine.  A  few  days 
later.  Mayor  Marion  Barry— Washing- 
ton. DCs  leader— was  arrested  for  pos- 
sessing and  smoking  crack. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  deny  that 
America  has  a  serious  narcotics  prob- 
lem. It  eats  at  the  core  of  our  commu- 
nities, and  lures  our  young  into  a  web 
of  violence  and  death.  As  the  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  indicate,  the 
danger  from  illegal  drugs  lurks  silently 
in  American  streets,  homes,  and 
bodies.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  continue 
to  work  together  to  find  solutions  to 
this  dilemma— it  is  not  a  regional  prob- 
lem, it  is  a  national  crisis.* 


HELSINKI  COMMISSION  NOMI- 
NATES VACLAV  HAVEL  FOR 
1990  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
this  January,  Representative  Steny  H. 
HoYER  and  I,  as  Cochairman  and 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, had  the  privilege  of  submit- 
ting our  nomination  for  the  1990 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  year,  like  last, 
we  nominated  Vaclav  Havel,  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

When  we  first  nominated  Vaclav 
Havel  for  this  unique  honor,  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  land:  his  plays  and 
essays,  which  have  won  worldwide  ac- 
claim, were  banned  in  Czechoslovakia; 
and  his  government  was  engaged  in  a 
widespread  crackdown  on  himian 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Since  then,  Vaclav  Havel  has  been 
swept  into  the  Presidency  of  his  coun- 
try in  a  remarkable  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  the  Czechoslovak  people. 
Without  question,  the  alacrity  and  cer- 
tainty of  Havel's  political  rise  was  due 
to  the  singular  role  he  has  played  over 
the  last  20  years  as  a  voice  of  great 
moral  authority.  Throughout  that 
time,  Havel  has  been  a  persistent  and 
eloquent— at  tremendous  personal  sac- 
rifice—for the  very  rights  which  the 
Helsinki  process  embodies.  The  ideals 
he  espoused  were  those  that  have 
given  courage  to  freedom  loving  men 
and  women  for  generations;  the  peace- 
ful methods  he  sought  to  achieve  his 
goals  are  those  which  will  inspire  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Vaclav  Havel's  selfless  dedication  ex- 
emplifies the  contribution  to  human- 
ity that  one  person  can  make.  Recent 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  have  proven 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  this  pursuit. 
Yet  the  challenges  which  remain  are 
as  great  as  those  which  have  already 
been  met,  and  Havel's  visionary  lead- 
ership will  continue  to  play  a  critical 
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role  as  he  guides  his  country  to  free 
elections  and  on  to  genuine  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  in  honor  of  all  that 
President  Havel  has  achieved,  and  all 
that  I  believe  he  will  yet  achieve,  the 
Helsinki  Commission  nominates  him 
for  the  1990  Nobel  Peace  Prize.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  D. 
CHARLES 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
a  fellow  Calif  omian,  Walter  D. 
Charles,  that  I  rise  today  to  publicly 
commend  his  devoted  service  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  aboard  U.S.S.  New  Mexico 
in  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Charles  is  the  oldest  surviving 
member  of  the  U.S.  battleship's  com- 
missioning crew.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  "Plank  Owner's"  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  oldest  three  surviving 
members  of  the  ship. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  country. 
Mr.  Charles  is  a  respected  business- 
man in  San  Diego.  A  true  family  man. 
he  has  just  cl  ebrated  his  70th  wed- 
ding anniversaiy  this  last  September. 
He  will  be  95  on  April  14,  1990. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  publicly  honor 
this  exceptionally  devoted  Navy  offi- 
cer, Walter  Charles,  for  his  inspira- 
tional leadership  and  uncommon  loy- 
alty to  his  shipmates  and  his  Nation.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC 
CEPTANCE  OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU 
CATIONAL  TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Ann  Harkins,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Leahy,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Par  East  Siudies  Insti- 
tute, from  February  11  to  17,  1990. 

The  conunittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Harkins  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Laura  Hudson,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Johnston,  to  par- 


ticipate in  a  program  in  Austria,  spon- 
sored by  the  Austrian  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Chamber,  from  February  11  to 
17,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Hudson  in  the 
program  in  Austria,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Austrian  Federal  Economic  Cham- 
ber, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


CELEBRATING  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
February,  during  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month,  our  Nation  com- 
memorates the  contributions  of  Afri- 
can-Americans to  our  country  and  the 
world. 

As  we  enter  the  1990's,  25  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  we 
can  indeed  look  back  on  advancements 
that  have  been  attained.  This  past 
year  in  particular,  we  have  witnessed 
achievements  by  African-Americans 
that  were  unimaginable  only  a  few 
decades  ago. 

New  York  City,  one  of  our  Nation's 
largest  urban  centers,  recently  elected 
David  Dinkins  as  its  first  African- 
American  mayor.  The  State  of  Virgin- 
ia, once  the  capital  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, elected  Douglas  Wilder,  to  its 
highest  office,  making  him  the  first 
elected  State  Governor  of  African- 
American  ancestry  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. African-American  mayors  were 
also  elected  for  the  first  time  in  cities 
as  diverse  as  Cleveland,  OH;  Durham, 
NC;  New  Haven,  CT;  and  Seattle,  WA. 
These  are  powerful  indicators  of 
progress  and  change. 

In  another  series  of  "firsts",  Ronald 
Brown  was  the  first  African- American 
named  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  General  Colin 
Powell  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  President's 
chief  military  adviser;  and  Dr.  Mae  Je- 
mison,  the  first  Black  female  astro- 
naut, was  named  mission  specialist  for 
the  June  1991  flight  of  the  space  shut- 
tle Discovery.  The  achievements  of 
these  and  other  Americans  are  true 
milestones  and  will  open  new  paths  of 
opportunity  others  may  follow.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  historic  achieve- 
ments we  can  celebrate  this  month. 

Despite  these  and  other  monumen- 
tal accomplishments,  this  year  has 
also  seen  evidence  which  reminds  us 
that  too  many  African-Americans  are 
relegated  to  lives  far  removed  from 
the  successes  of  Ron  Brown  or  Doug 
Wilder.  Recent  incidents  of  racial  big- 
otry, harassment  and  denied  access  are 
cause  for  grave  concern.  We  have  wit- 
nessed an  alarming  increase  in  race 
based  killings  and  terrorism  such  as  in 
the  Bensonhurst  and  Howard  Beach 
murders  and  the  anonymous  bombings 
of  civil  rights  judges  and  activists. 
These  events,  coupled  with  other  in- 
creasing incidents  of  racism,  particu- 


larly on  college  campuses,  are  signs 
that  attitudes  of  Intolerance  may  be 
growing  throughout  the  nation. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  disturbing 
trends  confronting  our  Nation.  The 
life  expectancy  of  African-Americans 
males  is  decreasing  and  the  primary 
cause  of  death  among  young  African- 
American  males  is  homicide.  African- 
Americans  earn  10  percent  to  26  per- 
cent less  than  whites  with  similar  edu- 
cational backgrounds;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  passed  a  major  deci- 
sion which  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
minorities  to  prove  charges  of  job  dis- 
crimination. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  I  am  concerned  about  another 
form  of  bias.  Although  it  has  been  20 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  and  15  years  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act,  there  are  still  many  accounts 
of  discrimination  in  credit  lending  and 
housing.  Home  ownership  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  American  dream  and 
must  be  accessible  to  all  Americans.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  savings  and  loan 
legislation  that  we  passed  this  year 
amends  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  to  require  lenders  to  disclose 
the  race,  sex,  and  income  levels  of  loan 
applicants  and  recipients  in  order  to 
combat  discrimination  in  mortgage 
lending.  It  also  amends  the  Communi- 
ty Reinvestment  Act  to  require  Feder- 
al regulators  to  disclose  their  evalua- 
tions and  ratings  of  institutions  cov- 
ered under  the  act.  These  reforms  will 
enable  regulators  to  better  detect  and 
end  biased  lending  patterns. 

While  great  strides  toward  racial 
equity  have  been  made  over  the  last 
few  decades,  we  must  continue  to  press 
for  equal  rights  for  all  people.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  be  concerned  about 
racist  attitudes  that  emerge  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  misunderstanding, 
or  unfair  stereotypes  and  generaliza- 
tions. We  must  be  on  guard  against 
backsliding  or  undermining  the 
progress  we  have  made. 

One  of  the  important  purposes  of 
Black  History  Month  is  to  educate  all 
Americans  through  public  forums, 
seminars,  and  other  special  events,  on 
the  contributions  that  African-Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  our  Nation.  In- 
creased education  and  dialog  will  help 
foster  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to 
the  efforts  and  concerns  of  African- 
Americans.  Through  these  efforts,  I 
hope  that  we  will  engender  a  more  in- 
formed society  which  permits  men  and 
women  of  color  to  enjoy  professional 
success,  housing  opportunity,  and 
other  basic  rights  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  the  goal  of 
a  free  and  civilized  society  to  protect 
these  basic  rights  for  all  its  citizens.  I 
strongly  support  the  goals  of  Black 
History  Month  and  will  continue  to  do 


all  that  I  can  to  promote  the  ideas  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
the  tributes  to  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  there  is  one  unusual  one  written 
by  Larry  A.  Still  for  the  Chicago 
Metro  News,  talking  about  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  college  student. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  a  little 
with  Dr.  King.  As  a  young  State  legis- 
lator. Dr.  King  asked  me  to  come  and 
speak  at  the  second  anniversary  of  tiie 
bus  boycott  in  Montgomery,  AL,  at  the 
Bodextra  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  spending  2 
days  with  him  at  that  point,  and  to 
join  in  the  early  efforts  for  civil  rights 
in  this  Nation. 

But,  too  often,  perhaps,  we  focus  on 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  an  already 
emerged  national  leader.  He  did  not 
emerge  overnight,  and  the  column  by 
Larry  Still  should  be  encouragement 
to  students  around  the  Nation. 

I  ask  to  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Chicago  Metro  News.  Jan.  20. 
1990] 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  the  College 

Student 

(By  Larry  A.  Still) 

1989-90  could  possibly  be  the  second  gene- 
sis of  when  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  connects  with  college  students. 

For  me  however,  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
King  grows  stronger  each  year.  Maybe  this 
is  because  I  have  continued  to  be  drawn  to 
his  life  as  doer,  as  well  as  dreamer. 

Some  veteran  civil  rights  activists  have 
said  that  King  was  not  a  saint,  but  a  human 
being.  Yes.  he  was  human,  but  what  a 
human  being  he  was  for  all  times. 

Not  every  student  will  receive  a  Ph.D.  in 
Systematic  Theology  from  Boston  Universi- 
ty as  he  did.  Or  graduate  from  Morehouse 
College  at  the  age  of  19.  But  there  are 
enough  parallels  in  Dr.  King's  collegiate  ex- 
perience and  that  of  many  college  students 
today. 

In  an  earlier  column.  I  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  new  student  orientations. 

I  mention  this  for  two  reasons;  1 )  at  his 
orientation/convocation,  Martin  King  met 
Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  one  of  this  nation's 
greatest  educators  and  2)  like  most  fresh- 
men, young  Martin  wasn't  sure  what  he 
would  do  career  wise. 

He  participated  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties; the  glee  club,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  NAACP.  the  student- 
faculty  discipline  committee. 

Today,  many  multi-cultural  students  like 
Martin,  do  become  standouts  with  their 
schools'  newspapers,  radio  stations,  student 
governments  and  other  social  and  academic 
organizations. 

Martin  was  a  commuter  student.  He  lived 
at  home.  Today,  the  number  of  commuter 
students,  part  time  students  and  other  non- 
traditional  students  in  higher  education 
have  completely  changed  the  face  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities. 

After  Morehouse,  he  won  a  scholarship  to 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  Chester. 
Pennsylvania.  While  there,  he  enjoyed  the 


social  life  in  nearby  Philadelphia,  attending 
parties  and  making  friends.  Always  the 
scholar  he  read  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Karl 
Marx.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  to  name  a  few. 

He  next  attended  Boston  University.  Like 
many  students,  he  met  a  special  friend,  a 
talented  and  pretty  young  woman  in 
Boston,  who  later  became  his  wife  and  con- 
fidant. 

On  August  28.  1955.  Emmett  Till,  a  14 
year  old  Chicago  boy  visiting  relatives  in 
Mississippi,  was  kidnapped  and  lynched. 
Two  months  earlier,  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Today,  racism  continues  to  impact  on  col- 
lege students.  It  is  partly  up  to  students  and 
officials  to  turn  these  negatives  into  motiva- 
tors and  positive  reinforcers. 

The  bonding  between  Dr.  King  and 
today's  students  is  coming  about  via  the  de- 
mystification  of  this  great  world  teacher- 
preacher  (cut  in  the  mold  of  Dr.  Mays). 

Dr.  King,  the  dreamer,  may  be  a  pretty 
tough  act  for  young  people  to  follow,  but 
Dr.  King,  the  college  student  doer,  may 
touch  more  student  scholars  during  this 
crucial  developmental  stage.* 


INDEPENDENCE  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FREE  UKRAINIAN  RE- 
PUBLIC 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22  we  celebrated  the  72d  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  the  free  Ukrainian  Republic. 
As  I  have  done  in  the  past,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  short-lived 
Ukrainian  state,  and  to  those  brave 
Ukrainians  who  still  struggle  every 
day  against  Soviet  occupation  of  their 
homeland. 

That  first  attempt  at  freedom  lasted 
just  3  years  before  Red  army  troops 
snuffed  out  independent  Ukraine.  The 
ideals  of  social  justice  and  human 
rights  were  set  forth  during  those  3 
years.  Freedom  of  speech,  movement, 
religion,  and  press  were  guaranteed. 
But  Ukraine  was  quickly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  political  in- 
dependence and  basic  human  rights 
were  denied. 

Today  we  are  encouraged  by  the  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  the  policies  of  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika.  But  there  is  a  troubling  dis- 
crepancy between  the  rhetoric  and  re- 
ality of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  policies  re- 
garding Ukraine.  As  nationalism  in 
Ukraine  has  grown,  Soviet  authorities 
have  continued  to  harass  Ukrainian 
activists  who  nonviolently  campaign 
for  human,  religious,  cultural,  and  na- 
tional rights. 

Equally  difficult  to  bear  has  been 
the  continued  oppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  This  kind 
of  intolerance  and  hostility  is  terribly 
painful  for  the  deeply  religious  people 
of  Ukraine.  Yet  despite  being  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  1946.  the  Ukrainian 
Catholics  have  not  forgotten  their 
spiritual  ties.  They  have  recently  been 
able  to  meet  more  freely  than  ever 
before,  and  their  representatives  have 


even  met  with  members  of  the  Council 
of  Religious  Affairs.  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
historic  1989  meeting  with  the  Pope 
represented  the  kind  of  openness  that 
must  spread  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  religious  tolerance 
might  flourish. 

I  commend  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  his 
efforts  and  for  the  reforms  that  he 
has  already  implemented.  But  I  hope 
that  he  will  demonstrate  his  respect 
for  human,  religious,  cultural,  and  na- 
tional rights  by  legalizing  the  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Church,  ending  human 
rights  abuses,  and  fully  extending  the 
fruits  of  democracy  to  the  Ukraine.* 


THE  NATIONAL  STUDENT/ 
PARENT  MOCK  ELECTION 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  1990 
began,  oppressed  peoples  all  over  the 
world  were  exulting  in  their  new- 
found opportunity  to  establish  democ- 
racy. But  here  in  America,  in  the 
world's  longest  lasting  democracy,  one 
of  every  two  eligible  voters  did  not 
bother  to  go  to  the  polls  in  the  last 
election.  One  of  every  two  17-year-olds 
does  not  know  there  are  two  Senators 
from  every  State.  One  of  every  two  be- 
lieves the  President  can  appoint  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  last  congres- 
sional elections  4  out  of  5  eligible 
voters  under  30  did  not  bother  to  vote. 
Our  American  democracy  cannot  long 
survive  if  those  to  whom  we  must  pass 
the  torch  carry  it  in  careless  hands. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  actively  sup- 
port what  is  perhaps  the  Nation's 
most  successful  voter  education  effort. 

Over  3 ''2  million  students  and  par- 
ents in  all  50  States  and  around  the 
world  participated  in  the  national  stu- 
dent/parent mock  election  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1988.  They  met  all  across  the 
country  and,  through  the  Department 
of  Defense  dependents'  schools,  from 
Okinawa  to  Iceland,  to  cast  their  votes 
on  who  would  win  the  national  elec- 
tions and  vote  their  recommendations 
on  key  national  issues.  Mary  Alice  Wil- 
liams, now  with  NBC,  hosted  a  90- 
minute  National  Election  Headquar- 
ters Program  on  C-SPAN  with  satel- 
lite pickups  from  Florida  to  Alaska  as 
the  votes  came  in. 

Time  magazine's  publisher's  letter 
called  it,  "the  largest  voter  education 
project  ever." 

The  project  won  for  Time,  its  princi- 
pal 1988  sponsor,  the  Silver  Anvil 
Award  of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  for  the  "Best  Program  by  a 
Business  in  Public  Service"  nation- 
wide, and  the  Big  Apple  Award  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  New  York 
for  the  best  community  relations  in 
the  New  York  area.  It  has  also  won 
awards  for  COMSAT  and  CONUS 
Communications. 

Ill  1989  the  Time/National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Boards  of  Education 
[NASBE]  and  the  Time/American  As- 
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sociation  of  School  Administrators 
[AASA]  awards  for  creative  leadership 
in  voter  education  in  conjunction  with 
the  national  student/parent  mock 
election  were  formally  presented  at 
State  school  board  meetings  all  across 
the  country  and  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  con- 
vention in  Orlando.  In  1990,  these 
NASBE  and  AASA  awards  will  be 
given  for  creative  leadership  in  using 
the  national  student/parent  mock 
election  to  teach  the  fourth  R— re- 
sponsibility. 

President  George  Bush  has  written 
to  participants  in  the  1990  mock  elec- 
tion: 

Your  participation  holds  benefits  for  our 
entire  country,  because  an  educated  and  in 
formed  public  is  the  lifeblood  of  self-govern 
ment.  If  we  are  to  keep  the  hard-won  bless 
ing  of  peace  and  freedom,  we  must  not  only 
understand  but  also  uphold  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Kirk.  Jr.,  former  chair- 
men of  America's  two  major  political 
parties,  now  co-chair  the  national  stu- 
dent/parent mock  election.  At  a  time 
when  all  Americans  are  concerned 
about  our  competitive  position  in  a 
global  economy,  and  the  Business 
Roundtable  has  said,  "business  means 
business  about  education,"  I  hope 
business  and  government  leaders  alike 
will  play  a  strong  role  in  the  1990  na- 
tional student/parent  mock  election. 

Time  magazine  has  already  made  a 
commitment  to  provide  teachers 
guides  to  the  key  national  issues  to 
every  high  school  principal  and  super- 
intendent in  the  country  for  the  1990 
mock  election,  as  they  did  in  1988.  In 
addition.  Time  will  provide  ads  in  all 
Time,  Inc..  publications— 92  million 
readers— to  invite  all  of  America's  stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  and  grand- 
parents to  participate.  Time  magazine 
has  expressed  its  hope  of  helping  the 
mock  election  build  to  7-to-lO  million 
participants  in  1992. 

Mock  election  projects  are  run  by 
volunteers. 

In  Utah  and  Connecticut,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  led  the  way; 
in  New  York  and  California,  the 
school  boards  associations;  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  it  was  KING 
Broadcasting:  in  New  Jersey,  the  de- 
partment of  education;  in  Louisiana, 
Your  Metropolitian  Business  Civic 
Club  of  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  joined  young 
students  here  in  Washington.  DC,  on 
mock  election  night.  Senators  Ted  Ste- 
vens and  Frank  Mcrkowski  partici- 
pated at  Alaska's  mock  election  head- 
quarters and  cosponsored  the  most 
successful  essay  contest  Alaska  ever 
had,  a  contest  to  write  a  speech  for  a 
Senator  on  the  Constitution  and  the 
right  to  vote.  Senator  Jake  Garn  and 
I,  Senator  Frank  Laotenberg.  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress 
wrote    to    school    superintendents    in 


their  State  encouraging  them  to  in- 
volve their  school  districts  in  this  mas- 
sive voter  education  effort.  Many  Gov- 
ernors contacted  their  local  superin- 
tendents as  well. 

Youngsters  who  participated  in  past 
national  student/parent  mock  elec- 
tions have  gone  on  to  play  leadership 
roles  in  government: 

In  Oregon.  Hance  Haney,  who  intro- 
duced Senator  Packwood  as  keynote 
speaker  on  mock  election  night  in 
1980,  represented  the  Senator  as  a 
member  of  his  staff  on  the  1988 
Oregon  Mock  Election  Committee. 

In  Te.xas.  George  Rodriguez  and 
Donny  Alexander,  who  chaired  the 
group  of  students  who  wrote  an  elec- 
tion handbook  for  the  Dallas  public 
schools,  went  on  to  become  campaign 
managers  for  a  State  legislator's  and 
judge's  election  campaign. 

In  Alabama.  Donnie  McPherson,  a 
mock  election  graduate,  now  handles 
youth  affairs  for  Gov.  Guy  Hunt. 

I  urge  all  Americans— students, 
teachers,  parents  grandparents,  busi- 
ness leaders,  government  leaders  to 
participate  in  the  national  student/ 
parent  mock  election.  I  urge  the  busi- 
ness community  to  play  a  leadership 
role.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues,  once 
again,  to  write  to  their  local  school  su- 
perintendents and  encourage  them  to 
encourage  all  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  their  district  to  participate. 

The  education  of  tomorrow's  voters 
cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tion's social  studies  teachers  alone.  We 
are  all  responsible  when  the  genera- 
tion that  must  lead  the  Nation  tomor- 
row is  ignorant  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess today. 

There  is  no  greater  legacy  any  of  us 
can  leave  than  the  legacy  of  democra- 
cy.* 


EXTENSION  OF  TARGETED  JOBS 
TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  6,  along  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Heinz,  Moynihan,  Symms,  Dan- 
FORTH,  Pryor,  and  Durenburger.  and  I 
introduced  S.  720.  a  bill  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
[TJTC],  and  to  restore  TJTC  eligibil- 
ity to  23-  and  24-year-old  economically 
disadvantaged  youths.  In  my  state- 
ment of  introduction,  I  pointed  out 
that  "TJTC  is  not  only  the  most  cost- 
effective  program  we  have  enacted, 
but  it  has  also  been  responsible  for  in- 
ducing employers  to  hire  over  4'/4  mil- 
lion structurally  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans once  its  inception  in  the  fall  of 
1978."  I  am  grateful  that  40  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  legislation. 

As  you  are  aware,  when  we  agreed  to 
budget  reconciliation  under  consider- 
able time  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  instead  of  adopting  the 
provisions  of  S.  720,  in  the  interest  of 
expedience,  we  adopted  instead  only  a 


9-month  extension  of  TJTC  and  did 
not  extend  the  program  to  23-  and  24- 
year-olds.  As  a  result,  unless  we  act 
soon,  we  will  be  faced  once  again  with 
a  potentially  tragic  result,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  TJTC  program,  in  this  case 
on  September  30,  1990. 

I  rise  today  not  to  introduce  new  leg- 
islation to  extend  TJTC,  but  instead, 
to  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  720,  now 
pending  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, to  extend  the  TJTC  for  3-full 
years.  Our  decision  of  last  year,  to 
extend  TJTC  only  for  9  months,  while 
keeping  the  program  alive,  has  created 
inefficiencies  which  threaten  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  this  impor- 
tant national  economic  development 
program. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  agency  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  to  administer 
TJTC,  apparently  has  concluded  not 
to  issue  formal  regulations  implement- 
ing the  extension  and  the  various 
technical  modifications  which  we  en- 
acted last  year.  Their  decision,  al- 
though unfortunate,  is  understand- 
able, given  the  fact  that  under  formal 
administrative  law  procedures,  it  could 
take  longer  than  9  months  for  regula- 
tions to  be  proposed  and  adopted. 

In  addition  to  creating  instability  at 
the  Federal  level,  short-term  TJTC  ex- 
tensions create  confusion  within  the 
State  agencies  which  administer  TJTC 
jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  of  the  State  agencies  have 
either  stopped  or  drastically  curtailed 
their  TJTC  administration  functions 
beginning  in  late  November  pending 
offical  notification  by  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  President  has 
signed  the  extension,  and  did  not  fully 
gear  up  to  process  TJTC  documents 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  even 
though  the  President  signed  the  meas- 
ure on  December  19. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shame  that 
when  we  enact  short-term  extensions 
of  TJTC,  we  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  most  successful  job  program 
that  exists  today,  a  program  which  on 
the  average,  facilitates  the  hiring  of 
over  half  a  million  individuals  every 
year,  who  lack  basic  work  skills  off  of 
the  welfare  rolls  and  placing  them  in 
stable  jobs  where  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  skills  and  to  advance. 
The  enactment  of  a  3-year  extension 
would  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  these 
inefficiencies  by  giving  the  agencies 
which  administer  TJTC  sufficient 
time  to  craft  comprehensive  rules  and 
to  implement  them  without  the  con- 
stant threat  that  the  program  will  go 
out  of  existence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another 
compelling  reason  for  Congress  this 
year  to  adopt  a  3-year  extension  be- 
sides the  need  for  efficient  administra- 
tion of  TJTC,  Since  I  introduced  S. 
720  in  the  spring  of  1989,  the  world 


drastically  has  changed.  The  triumph 
of  democratic  ideals  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere  compels  us  to  hift  our 
national  focus,  at  least  in  pai  ,  away 
form  a  reliance  on  military  power  to  a 
renewed  focus  on  education,  training, 
and  economic  self-reliance  both  at 
home  and  with  respect  to  our  partici- 
pation in  the  international  economy. 
Now  more  than  ever  before,  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  in  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  American  economy  can 
better  compete  overseas. 

The  TJTC  program,  by  introducing 
to  the  job  market  individuals  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  considered 
unemployable,  and  by  giving  them 
training  opportunities,  is  just  the  kind 
of  program  which  we  need  to  meet  the 
new  economic  challenges  of  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
Congress  to  enact  another  short-term 
extension,  but  instead,  this  is  the  time 
for  us  to  make  a  major  commitment  to 
this  important  program,  by  enacting  a 
3-year  extension. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  40  col- 
leagues who  cosponsored  S.  720.  I  ask 
those  Senators  who  have  not  already 
joined  us  for  your  cosponsorship  and 
your  support.* 


AMERICA'S  HOUSING  NEEDS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  applaud  President  Bush  and  Hous- 
ing Secretary  Jack  Kemp  on  the  ad- 
ministration's forthcoming  housing 
initiative.  The  proposal,  appropriately 
named  HOPE  [homeownership  and 
opportunity  for  people  everywhere], 
addresses  America's  housing  needs  in  a 
sound  and  responsible  manner,  by  em- 
phasizing home  ownership  opportuni- 
ties for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  creating  jobs  and  entre- 
preneurial activity  in  the  Nation's  dis- 
tressed urban  and  rural  communities. 

The  President's  plan  contains  sever- 
al features  that  will  help  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  affordable  housing  in 
many  parts  of  our  Nation,  including 
resident  ownership  of  low-income 
housing,  a  program  to  combine  hous- 
ing resources  with  supportive  services 
for  the  long-term  homeless,  and  a  pro- 
posal to  allow  the  use  of  tax-deferred 
individual  retirement  accounts  [IRA's] 
as  downpayments  by  first-time  home- 
buyers. 

One  part  of  the  HOPE  initiative 
that  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  is 
the  effort  to  create  housing  opportuni- 
ty zones.  This  is  a  major  new  proposal 
that  gets  at  the  roots  of  the  housing 
affordability  problem. 

Recent  studies  suggest  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  Nation  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  price  of  a  new  home  is  at- 
tributable to  regulatory  restraints  im- 
posed by  four  or  five  layers  of  govern- 
ment. These  regulations  include  exclu- 
sive  zoning   restrictions,   overly   com- 


plex building  codes,  regressive  proper- 
ty r^xes,  rent  controls,  and  several 
others.  These  restrictions  add  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
housing  and  create  incentives  that 
allow  existing  buildings  to  deteriorate. 

Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
straints on  new  home  construction 
originate  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
and  cannot  be  reached  by  Federal 
agencies  directly.  That's  where  hous- 
ing opportunity  zones  come  in.  These 
zones  are  designed  to  pump  money 
into  urban  and  rural  areas  where  the 
housing  stock  is  deteriorating,  yet 
local  regulatory  and  tax  barriers  are 
stopping  rehabilitation  and  new  con- 
structions. 

Cities  and  towns  competing  to  be 
designated  a  housing  opportunity  zone 
will  be  required  to  offer  a  plan  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  home  construc- 
tion and  improvement.  In  addition  to 
bringing  down  the  barriers  I  men- 
tioned, the  applicants  could  also  offer 
low  priced  land,  vacant  city-owned 
property,  low-interest  loans,  and  real 
estate  tax  abatements. 

Once  designated  a  housing  opportu- 
nity zone,  the  local  incentives  will  be 
boosted  by  a  series  of  Federal  incen- 
tives. These  would  include  targeted 
FHA  insurance,  the  elimination  of 
capital  gains  taxes,  and  targeted  rental 
rehabilitation  funds.  I  am  convinced 
that  improvements  in  housing  quality 
and  affordability  will  result  from  the 
freer  markets  in  the  housing  opportu- 
nity zones. 

The  housing  opportunity  zones  con- 
cept springs  from  the  idea  behind  en- 
terprise zones.  That  is  the  notion  that 
bringing  down  Government  barriers  to 
entrepreneurship,  and  offering  tax 
and  regulatory  incentives,  can  revital- 
ize distressed  areas. 

len  years  ago  I  introduced  the 
Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act 
of  1980.  This  bill,  along  with  the 
House  companion  bill  introduced  by 
my  good  friend,  then-Congressman, 
Jack  Kemp,  was  the  seed  from  which 
the  enterprise  zone  idea  grew.  While 
the  Congress  has  been  very  slow  to  ap- 
prove enterprise  zone  incentives  at  the 
Federal  level,  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  shown  remarkable  en- 
thusiasm for  this  concept,  suid  have 
implemented  enterprise  zone  programs 
that  have  created  thousands  of  new- 
jobs  in  the  Nation's  most  economically 
hard-hit  regions. 

Now,  10  years  after  I  introduced  the 
first  enterprise  zone  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, the  time  has  come  to  expand 
the  scope  of  this  idea  to  encompass 
the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  in  the  vitally  impor- 
tant area  of  housing. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation 
shortly  that  will  create  50  housing  op- 
portunity zones,  along  the  lines  of  the 
President's  proposal. 

I  am  confident  that  the  principles 
behind   the    enterprise   zone   concept 


can  be  applied  to  spur  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  in  many  iimer  city  and 
rural  areas  which  have  large  amounts 
of  poor  housing,  limited  homeowner- 
ship,  vacant  land,  and  vacant,  sub- 
standard housing. 

Housing  opportunity  zones  provide  a 
means  for  removing  regulatory  and 
other  barriers  in  order  to  create  af- 
fordable housing,  while  better  target- 
ing assistance  to  people  in  need. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
President  on  his  HOPE  initiative.  And 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  Senate  colleagues 
on  passing  housing  opportunity  zone 
legislation  as  a  part  of  the  larger 
effort  to  form  a  new  and  constructive 
approach  to  solving  the  housing  and 
economic  needs  of  our  Nation.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SENATE 
RULES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Ford.  I  send  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  iS.  Res.  236)  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  rules  with  respect  to 
gifts  and  travel,  financial  disclosure,  and 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  236 
Resolved, 

section  1.  GIFTS  AND  TRAVEL 

(a)  Gifts.— Paragraph  Ka)  of  rule  XXXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ■(1) "  before  "No  Member"  in 
the  first  sentence: 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  the  first  sentence: 

•  (2)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent 
thereof,  shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  exceeding  $300  during  a  calendar 
year  from  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration unless,  in  an  unusual  case,  a  waiver 
is  granted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics. ": 

(3)  inserting  •(3)"  before  "In  determin- 
ing": 

(4)  striking  whether  an  individual  has  ac- 
cepted any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $100"  and  inserting  "the  ag- 
gregate value  of  any  gift  or  gifts  accepted  by 
an  individual":  and 

(b)  Change  or  Dollar  Amounts.— Para- 
graph 1(c)(2)  of  rule  XXXV  is  amended  by 
striking  ■•$35'  and  inserting  •tlh". 

I  CI  Inclusion  or  Entertainment  Within 
THE    Definition     or    a     Gift.— Paragraph 
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2(aH6)  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
"meals,  beverages,  or  entertainment"  twth 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  "meals  or 
beverages". 

(d)  Limits  on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Travel  by  Members  and  Staff  of  the 
Skhate.— Paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (a): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (b):  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  the  term  'necessary  expenses'  means 
reasonable  expenses  for  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation  which  are  incurred  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  ser\ices  provided  to  (or 
participation  in  an  event  sponsored  by)  the 
organization  which  provides  reimbursement 
for  such  expenses  or  which  provides  the 
food,  lodging,  or  transportation  directly, 
however  necessary  expenses  do  not  in- 
clude— 

■■(  1 )  the  provision  of  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation,  or  the  payment  for  such  ex- 
penses, for  a  continuous  period  in  excess  of 
3  days  (and  2  nights)  exclusive  of  travel 
time  within  the  United  States  or  7  days  (and 
6  nights)  exclusive  of  travel  time  outside  of 
the  United  States  unless  such  travel  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Ethics  as  nec- 
essary for  participation  in  a  conference, 
seminar,  meeting  or  similar  matter,  and 

"(2)  the  provision  of  food,  lodging,  or 
transportation,  or  the  payment  for  such  ex- 
penses, for  anyone  accompanying  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate. 
other  than  the  spouse  of  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  one  Senate 
employee  acting  as  an  aide  to  a  Member .". 

SEC.  2.  TRANSMITTAL  OF  FINA.NCIAL  [)ISCU)Sl  RE 
REPORTS. 

Rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "1."  before  For  purposes 
of  this  rule";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"2.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  each  report  filed 
with  it  under  title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (other  than  a  report  filed 
by  a  Member  of  Congress)  to  the  head  of 
the  employing  office  of  the  individual  filing 
the  report. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  head  of 
the  employing  office  shall  be— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a 
Member,  the  Member  by  whom  that  person 
is  employed; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  Committee; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  on  the 
leadership  staff,  the  Member  of  the  leader- 
ship on  whose  staff  such  person  serves:  and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  other  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch,  the  head  of  the  office 
In  which  such  individual  serves.". 

SEC.  J.  AMENDMENT  TO  SENATE  CONFLICT  OF  IN- 
TEREST RLLE. 

Rule  XXXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redeslgnatmg  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11) 
as  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  respectively; 
and 

(2)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
gr&ph  (b),  any  employee  of  the  Senate  who 


is  required  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  rule 
XXXIV  shall  refrain  from  participating  per- 
sonally and  substantially  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  in  any  contact  with  smy  agency 
of  the  executive  or  judicial  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  non-legislative  mat- 
ters affecting  any  non-governmental  person 
in  which  the  employee  has  a  significant  fi- 
nancial interest. 

'(b)  Subparagraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  if 
an  employee  first  advises  his  supervisor  au- 
thority of  his  significant  financial  interest 
and  obtains  from  his  employing  authority  a 
written  waiver  stating  that  the  participation 
of  the  employee  is  necessary.  A  copy  of  each 
such  waiver  shall  be  filed  with  the  Select 
Committee". 

SF.t    I   LEADERSHIP  STAFF 

Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
The  Marjority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  may  each  designate  an  employee  of 
their  respective  leadership  office  staff  as 
one  of  the  3  designees  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence.  ". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


"NATIONAL  VISITING  NURSE  AS- 
SOCIATIONS WEEK"  AND 
"LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  following 
joint  resolutions:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103.  "National  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociations Week,"  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  149,  'Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  their  immediate  consideration 
en  bloc,  that  they  be  read  a  third  time 
and  passed,  and  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  votes  by  which  they  were 
passed  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that 
their  preambles  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Whereas  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  have 
served  homebound  Americans  since  1885; 

Whereas  such  Associations  annually  pro- 
vide home  care  and  support  services  to 
nearly  1.000.000  men.  women,  children,  and 
infants; 

Whereas  such  Associations  serve  504 
urban  and  rural  communities  in  47  States; 

Whereas  such  Associations  adhere  to  high 
standards  of  quality  and  provide  personal- 
ized and  cost-effective  home  health  care  and 
support  regardless  of  an  individual's  ability 
to  pay; 


Whereas  such  Associations  are  voluntary 
in  nature;  independently  owned  and  commu- 
nity-based; 

Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  the 
quality  of  care  through  oversight  provided 
by  professional  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  local  physicians  and  nurses; 

Whereas  such  Associations  enable  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  to  recover 
from  illness  and  injury  In  the  comfort  and 
security  of  their  homes; 

Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  chronically  ill  or  who 
have  physical  and  mental  handicaps  receive 
the  therapeutic  benefits  of  care  and  support 
services  provided  in  the  home; 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  such  Associa- 
tions, thousands  of  patients  with  mental  or 
physical  handicaps  or  chronically  disabling 
illnesses  would  have  to  be  institutionalized; 

Whereas  such  Associations  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  (where  appropri- 
ate) health  care,  hospice  care,  personal  care, 
homemaking.  occupational,  physical,  and 
speech  therapy,  "friendly  visiting  services", 
social  ser\'ices.  nutritional  counseling,  spe- 
cialized nursing  services,  and  meals  on 
wheels; 

Whereas  such  Associations  offer  nursing 
care  provided  by  registered  nurses,  home- 
making,  therapy,  and  social  services  by 
qualified  specialists,  and  "friendly  visiting 
services"  by  volunteers: 

Whereas  in  each  community  served  by 
such  an  Association,  local  volunteers  sup- 
port the  Association  by  serving  on  the  board 
of  directors,  raising  funds,  visiting  patients 
in  their  homes,  assisting  patients  and  nurses 
at  wellness  clinics,  delivering  meals  on 
wheels  to  patients,  running  erran<is  for  pa- 
tients, working  in  the  Association's  office, 
and  providing  tender  loving  care;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  home  health  care 
for  young  and  old  alike  continues  to  grow 
armually:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  February  18.  1990.  and  ending 
February  24.  1990.  is  designated  as  "Nation- 
al Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  149) 
designating  February  16,  1990,  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 149  commemorating  February 
16,  1990,  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  This  year  the  date  has  very  spe- 
cial meaning  as  Lithuania  moves  to  re- 
establish its  national  independence 
after  nearly  50  years  of  brutal  foreign 
rule.  For  50  years  Lithuanians  have 
kept  alive  the  hope  of  freedom  as  have 
their  Lithuanian-American  compatri- 
ots in  the  United  States.  Today,  the 
yellow-green-red  flag  of  independent 
Lithuania  flies  in  Vilnius  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  country.  What 
seemed  just  a  short  while  ago  an  im- 
possible dream,  now  seems  quite  possi- 


ble. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  com- 
panion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  208,  I 
commend  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
having  kept  the  flame  of  freedom 
burning  and  hope  our  next  resolution 
will  be  one  of  congratulation  on  the 
restoration  of  their  national  independ- 
ence. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  149) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  208.  designat- 
ing 'Lithuanian  Independence  Day," 
and  that  the  measure  then  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO 
APPEAR  AS  AMICUS  CURIAE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dole,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  directing 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  pending  action  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  and  sisk  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.  v.  United 
States  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President. 
Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  who  was  removed 
from  Federal  judicial  office  last  No- 
vember as  the  result  of  his  conviction 
by  the  Senate  on  two  articles  of  im- 
peachment, has  filed  a  lawsuit  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Senate's  use  of  an  im- 
peachment trial  committee  to  compile 
an  evidentiary  record  for  the  trial  of 
the  charges  against  him.  Earlier  last 
year,  while  the  Senate's  impeachment 
proceedings  were  underway.  Judge 
Nixon  Intervened  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
Judge  Alcee  L.  Hastings,  and  both 
judges  challenged  the  Senate's  im- 
peachment procedures.  The  district 
court  rejected  both  judges'  claims  and 
held  that  it  was  not  the  judiciary's 
role  to  second  guess  or  monitor  the 
Senate's  decision  to  use  a  committee 


to  receive  evidence  in  an  impeachment 
trial.  The  court  of  appeals  affirmed 
the  district  court's  dismissal  of  Hast- 
ings' and  Nixon's  lawsuits,  but  it  did  so 
on  the  narrower  ground  that  the  ac- 
tions were  premature  until  the  Senate 
had  completed  action  on  the  impeach- 
ment matters. 

Following  the  Senate's  conviction  of 
Judge  Nixon,  Nixon  initiated  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  validity  of  his  conviction 
in  light  of  the  Senate's  use  of  a  com- 
mittee. Nixon  is  seeking  a  declaration 
that  the  conviction  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  he  is  entitled  to  contin- 
ue to  receive  his  salary  as  a  Federal 
judge.  Nixon  has  sued  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  for  their  roles  in  paying 
judicial  compensation  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  his  re- 
ceipt of  certified  copies  of  the  Senate's 
impeachment  judgments.  These  de- 
fendants are  being  represented  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  will  be 
moving  to  dismiss  the  suit  on  their 
behalf. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
to  join  the  Department  in  defending 
the  Senate's  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  structure  its  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  procedures  that  the  Senate  used 
to  try  this  impeachment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  237),  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  237 

Whereas  in  Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.  v.  United 
States,  et  al..  C.A.  No.  89-3154.  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  constitutionsil  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Senate  in  im- 
peachment prcx;eedings  have  been  placed  in 
issue; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  |5  288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  2881(a)  (1988).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr. 
V.  United  States,  et  al. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  House 
Chamber  for  the  joint  session  to  be 
held  at  9  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  January 
31,  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

recess  tTNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW;  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  Wednes- 
day, January  31,  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10:30 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
10:30  tomorrow  morning,  the  Senate 
will  resume  debate  on  S.  1630,  the 
clean  air  bill.  I  alert  the  Senators  to 
the  likelihood  of  votes  occurring 
during  tomorrow's  session.  As  Sena- 
tors are  aware,  tomorrow  evening  we 
will  join  our  House  colleagues  in  the 
House  Chamber  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Address. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business,  and  if 
no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  Ln  recess  under 
the  previous  order  until  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  January  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:25  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  January  31,  1990.  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations   received  by 
the  Senate.  January  30.  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

GERALD  A  CANN  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY  VICE  THOMAS  P 
FAl'GHT.  JR.  RESIGNED 

JACQUEUNE  E  SCHAFER.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY.  VICE  EVERETT 
PYATT,  RESIOhTED 

DEPARTMENT  ON  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

JOYCt  T  BERRY  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  COMMISSIONER  ON  AGING  VICE  CAROL 
PHASER  PISK   RESIGNED 


UM 
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January  30,  1990 


January  30,  1990 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  KOONDATION 


FREDERICK  M  BERNTHAL  OF  TENNS:SSEE  Tr)  Br 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION    VICE  JOHN  H    MOORE    H^:S1G^■ED 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

PHIUP  R  LOCHNER  JR  OF  CONNECTICl'T  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COM 
MISSION  POR  THE  REMAINDER  OK  THE  TERM  EXPIR 
INO  JUNE  5    1991,  VICE  DAVIDS   RUDER   RESIGNED 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLXOWINO  NAMED  (3FFK  EH  fX)R  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRA15E  OE  tiENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OK  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  1370: 

To  be  general 

OEN  JOHN  L  PIOTROWSKI  378  :«  6898  U  S  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  f\)n  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  WHIU:  ASSIGNED 
TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONHIBII, 
ITY  UNDER  TITU:  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
SOI 


To  be  general 


LT  GEN  DONALD  J  KUTYNA  339  26  1935  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEl-TENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  Pl'RSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  EDWARD  J  HEINZ,  47L32-4S75.  US.  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  N.\.MEI)  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEL'TENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER  TITlj:  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  601 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  THOMAS  S  MOORMAN,  230-50  7745  U  S 
AIR  FORCE 

THE  PCJLLOWINti  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHIIX  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  601 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  OEN  C  NOR.MAN  WOOD  461  56-5973.  US.  AIR 
FORCE 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  READ  ADMIRALS  LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  FOR  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADM  I 
RAX-.  PURSUANT  TO  TITI^  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THERE 
POR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  IJlV; 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM.  ^LH'  RICHARD  CHARLES  ALLEN  398  38 
0028.  US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  cLHl  DONALD  VAUX  BOECKER  330  30- 
7851.  US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  iLHi  ARLINGTON  FICHTNER  CAMPBELL, 
232  62-8480.  U  S  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  iLHi  GEOFFREY  LYNN  CHESBROUOH 
290  32  5098   US   NAVY 

REAR  ADM  <LHI  GEORGE  NICHOLAS  GEE  273  32 
7350.  US   NAVY. 

REAR  ADM  (LH)  RAYMOND  GEORGE  JONES  262  54 
3876.  US.  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  iLHi  IRVE  CHARLES  LEMOYNE  464  60 
8281.  US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  iLH>  FREDERICK  LANCE  LEWIS.  563  50 
6888.  U  S  NAVY 

REAR  ADM  (LH)  THOMAS  CHARIJS  LYNCH.  299  36 
3221.  US   NAVY. 

REAR  ADM  iLH)  DANIH  PETER  MARCH  266  52  53^6 
US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM.  iLH»  WILLIAM  CHARU.S  MIUJR  564  5>> 
8723.  US  NAVY 


REAR  ADM    i  LH )  RIUEY  DEWITT  MIXSON   255  54  4889. 
U  S   NAVY 

REAR    ADM      LH '    DAVID    ROLAND    MORRIS     528-36 
3152.  US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM    ( LH  i  PAUL  DAVIS  MOSES.  264  42  9516.  US 
NAVY 

REAR  ADM    .  LH  i  DAVID  ROGERS  OLIVER.  314-42-3884. 
U  S  NAVY 

REAR  ADM    iLH)  V/IIXIAM   ARTHUR  OWENS.  502  28 
1521.  US   NAVY 

REAR    ADM     .  LH )   THOMAS    DEAN    PAULSEN.    502-36- 
5599.  US  NAVY 

REAR  ADM      LH  i  JOSEPH  CHARLES  STRASSER.   141 
30-8067.  US   NAVY 

REAR  ADM    )  LH  >  BYRON  EUGENE  TOBIN    JR.   146  28 
1809.  US    NAVY 

REAR  ADM    >  LH '  JERRY  LEE  UNRUH    537  34  8723.  US 
NAVY 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER    'INTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR    ADM     ^  LH '    EDWARD    DAVID   SCHEAFER.    JR  , 

166  32  5267,  US  NAVY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  30,  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

ABRAHAM  N  M  SHASHY,  JR  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  TREASURY  i CHIEF  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  INTER 
NAL  REVENUE  SERVICE ! 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

MARTIN  H.  GERRY.  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV 
ICES 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 
Mr.  KANJORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  made  enactment  of  a  meaning- 
ful campaign  finance  reform  law  a  top  priority 
for  1990,  the  second  session  of  the  101st 
Congress.  I  share  your  belief  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  clean  up  our  cam- 
paign finance  morass,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
before  we  adjourn  for  the  year  in  October. 

The  American  people  are  understandably 
fed  up  with  the  cost  of  elections,  the  per- 
ceived advantages  of  incumbents  under  the 
current  financing  process,  and  the  perceived 
influence  of  large  contributors.  There  is  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  democratize  our  cam- 
paign finance  system  by  increasing  the  impact 
of  small  contributors,  and  reducing  the  impact 
of  the  so-called  fat  cats. 

Norman  J.  Ornstein,  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  and  a  well-known  and  respected 
observer  of  U.S.  elections,  has  prepared  a 
very  thoughtful  analysis  of  our  campaign  fi- 
nance system. 

His  analysis,  which  first  appeared  in  Roll 
Call,  carefully  dissects  both  past  efforts  to 
revise  our  campaign  finance  system  and  cur- 
rent proposals  for  improvement.  He  concludes 
by  offering  a  major  five-point  plan  for  reform. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  insight  with  my  col- 
leagues and  announce  that  I  will  use  his  pro- 
posal as  the  basis  for  a  new,  comprehensive, 
campaign  financt  reform  bill.  In  addition  to  ad- 
dressing the  issues  raised  in  Mr.  Ornstein's  ar- 
ticle, my  bill  will  also  deal  with  the  problem  of 
candidates  pouring  millions  of  dollars  from 
their  own  pockets  into  elections,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  independent  groups  spending 
large  sums  of  money  to  defeat  or  elect  a  spe- 
cific candidate. 

What  makes  these  proposals  unique,  is  that 
they  are  positive  and  focus  on  providing  in- 
centives to  encourage  actions  we  desire, 
small  contributions  by  many  people,  rather 
than  focusing  on  actions  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
courage. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Roll  Call,  Jan.  8,  1990] 
The  Ornstein  Plan  for  Campaign  Finance 

Reform:  Tax  Credits,  Seed  Money,  PAC 

Cuts 

(By  Norman  J.  Ornstein) 

The  Keating  Five  story  and  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  Senate  to  eliminate  honoraria 
In  return  for  a  pay  raise  mean  that  political 
ethics  will  continue  to  be  a  big  issue  in  1990. 

That's  bad  news  for  Senators,  but  it  could 
be  good  news  for  campaign  finance  reform- 
ers. Campaign  finance  is  the  one  remaining 
piece  of  major  reform  in  the  political  proc- 
ess that  remains  unaddressed.  Now,  howev- 


er—especially given  the  active  Involvement 
by  Charles  Keating  in  the  campaign  fund- 
ing process— it  is  clearly  going  to  be  a  priori- 
ty. 

The  odds  for  success  have  increased  in  the 
past  several  months,  for  other  reasons  as 
well.  The  longstanding  impasse  between  the 
political  parties  shows  signs  of  being 
broken,  especially  because  of  the  encourag- 
ing movement  towards  sensible  change 
being  made  by  House  Republicans. 

The  recommendations  of  the  GOP  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force  on  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform  were  largely  reasonable  and 
constructive,  and  the  recent  comments  by 
House  Republican  Leader  Bob  Michei  (R- 
111)  provide  a  genuine  opening  for  cc;mpro- 
mise. 

But  success  in  the  campaign  finance  arena 
will  be  judged  not  just  by  whether  a  politi- 
cal compromise  can  be  cobbled  togeth'jr  in  a 
political  atmosphere  demanding  ethics 
reform;  we  have  had  several  campaign  fi- 
nance "reforms"  enacted  in  the  past  two 
decades  under  similar  circumstances— creat- 
ing the  mess  we  have  today. 

This  time,  a  higher  standard  must  be  ap- 
plied. And  now  is  the  time  to  step  ba-'k  and 
put  some  cool  and  objective  common  sense 
into  the  process. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANCE 

The  best  place  to  start  is  by  reviewing  our 
conceptions — and  misconceptions — about 
what  is  wrong  with  the  campaign  Imance 
system,  and  why  we  want  to  clean  it  up. 
There  are  clearly  three  major  reasons  for 
change: 

1.  We  are  uneasy  about  special  inteie.st  in- 
fluence in  the  political  process.  Prom  the 
Keating  Five  to  the  listings  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Post  of  all  Congressional  speech  hono- 
raria, it's  evident  that  the  ever-acute  soci- 
etal sensitivity  to  special  interests  in  politics 
and  policy  has  been  ratcheted  higher. 

Washington  is  awash  in  lobbyists,  and  the 
most  observable,  reportable,  and  quantifi- 
able evidence  of  their  influence  is  campaign 
contributions.  These  donations  may  be 
legal,  but  their  growing  size  and  role  in  cam- 
paigns has  led  to  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
change  the  laws,  to  reduce  this  special  inter- 
est presence. 

2.  Politicians  have  become  obsessed  with 
money.  The  pay  raise  issue,  the  chasing  of 
honoraria,  the  petty  business  deals  of  ethics 
code  violations  are  examples  of  thLs  phe- 
nomenon, but  so  too  is  the  obsession  with 
campaign  money. 

Challengers  can't  run  effectively  without 
money— lots  of  it.  Incumbents  can't  be  as- 
sured of  keeping  effective  challenges  away, 
or  of  surviving  reappointments,  redistrict- 
ing,  or  gerrymandering,  without  having 
large  nest  eggs. 

From  regular  phone  calls  to  faithful  con- 
tributors to  constant  appearances  at  Wash- 
ington fundraisers,  politicians  spend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  raising  money  for 
campaigns,  plotting  ways  to  raise  money, 
and  thinking  about  how  much  money  they 
need  to  raise. 

This  is  time  that  would  be  better  spent 
worrying  about  public  policy,  or  relating  to 
representatives  or  constituents  on  a  more 
open  and  less  venal  basis. 


3.  In  a  world  of  big-money  campaigns, 
challengers  are  left  out,  and  incumbents 
have  unfair  advantages.  To  run  a  competi- 
tive campaign  for  the  House  these  days 
takes  roughly  $400,000.  Few  challengers 
have  the  wherewithal  or  the  access  to  re- 
sources to  raise  anywhere  near  that  sum. 

Incumbents  increasingly  have  monopo- 
lized political  action  committee  (PAC)  con- 
tributions, worsening  the  financing  prob- 
lems of  challengers. 

Add  to  this  the  other  advantages  of  in- 
cumbents—mailing privileges,  staff,  sheer 
name  recognition— and  the  obstacles  to 
challengers  t»ecome  insurmountable.  Hence, 
the  98  percent  reelection  rates  for  incum- 
bents in  1986  and  1988. 

Real  campaign  linance  reform  would 
"level  the  playing  field"  by  making  it  easier 
for  challengers  to  get  into  the  game.  And. 
ideally,  it  would  transform  a  system  that 
now  discourages  experienced  and  able  candi- 
dates because  of  the  daunting  task  of  rais- 
ing money,  while  encouraging  the  ideolo- 
gues and  multi-millionaires  who  can  hack  it 
under  the  current  rules. 

THE  FATAL  MISCONCEPTION 

Nearly  everyone  connected  with  the  politi- 
cal process  from  journalists  to  politicians  to 
academics,  understands  these  problems.  But 
most  move  from  them  to  a  fatal  misconcep- 
tion about  their  roots— and  to  faulty  as- 
sumptions about  what  would  cure  them. 

The  fatal  misconception?  That  the  prob- 
lem is  too  much  money.  The  most  common 
complaint  about  the  campaign  finance 
system  is  that  it  is  awash  in  money— espe- 
cially, of  course,  special  interest  money. 

The  most  common  solution  offered  by  re- 
formers is  to  remove  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible from  the  system.  Common  Cause  and 
many  Republicans  want  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  eliminating  PACs.  Many  Democrats 
want  to  do  it  by  putting  spending  caps  on 
campaigns.  Each  solution  solves  the  WTong 
problem  and  creates  a  bigger  one. 

In  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  society  like 
the  United  States,  elections  cost  a  lot  of 
money— and  should.  There  is  no  way  to  com- 
municate effectively  and  fully  with  the 
550.000  people  who  make  up  a  Congression- 
al constituency,  or  the  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  affected  in  many  Senate  elec- 
tions, without  sjjending  a  lot  of  money. 

McDonald's  spends  more  money  advertis- 
ing its  hamburgers  than  we  do  on  our  feder- 
al campaigns.  As  scholar  Howard  Penniman 
points  out.  contrary  to  conventional 
wisdom,  the  per-voter  costs  for  campaigning 
in  the  US  are  about  the  same  as  the  average 
for  Western  democracies. 

We  happen  to  have  a  lot  of  voters,  spread 
out  over  huge  geographical  expanses.  This 
means  that  American  elections  are  expen- 
sive—and have  to  be.  Candidates  need  to 
raise  lots  of  money  to  run  effective  cam- 
paigns— campaigns,  in  other  words,  that 
adequately  reach  voters. 

But  the  current  system,  designed  in  con- 
siderable part  by  the  same  reformers  who 
decry  it,  makes  raising  money  in  any  form 
especially  difficult.  Under  current  law.  Con- 
gressional candidates,  whether  incumbents 
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or   challengers,    have    to    become    obsessed 
with  raising  money. 

The  single  largest  reason  for  the  sharp 
growth  in  PACs  has  been  previous  re- 
forms" that  cut  the  amount  of  money  in 
campaigns  (restricting  the  size  of  individual 
contributions),  for  example,  and  made  It 
more  difficult  for  candidates  to  raise  money 
from  small  individual  donors  (eliminating 
the  tax  break  for  small  campaign  dona 
tions. ) 

For  candidates  needing  to  raise  the 
$400,000  or  so  required  for  an  average  com- 
petitive House  campaign,  or  the  several  mil- 
lion necessary  for  a  Senate  race.  PACs- 
easily  accessible  in  Washington,  in  business 
specifically  to  give  money,  and  with  much 
higher  limits  than  individuals— have  become 
increasingly  attractive. 

ELIMINATE  PACS? 

Eliminating  or  sharply  reducing  the  role 
of  PACS  may  well  be  desirable,  given  our 
concern  with  special  interest  influence.  But 
to  eliminate  PACs  without  freeing  up  other 
sources  of  money  would  create  a  bigger 
problem,  without  solving  the  old  one. 

All  candidates,  not  just  incumbents,  would 
have  a  much  larger  burden  raising  the  large 
sums  of  money  needed  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  voters.  Either  they  would 
become  even  more  preoccupied  with  raising 
money,  spending  more  time  and  energy  on  it 
than  they  do  now  <a  frightening  prospect) 
or  they  would  raise,  and  spend,  less  money. 
narrowing  the  ability  of  candidates  to  reach 
voters. 

Neither  would  eliminating  PACs  erase  spe- 
cial interest  influence.  Long  before  the  cre- 
ation of  PACs.  interests  had  access  and  in- 
fluence in  Washington— indeed,  much  great- 
er influence  than  they  have  now.  But  that 
was  in  a  pre-reform  era.  before  disclosure  of 
contributions  enabled  us  to  detail  systemati- 
cally and  (juantitatively  their  cash  contribu 
tions  to  Washington. 

Long  after  the  elimination  of  PACs.  spe- 
cial interests  will  continue  to  have  access 
and  influence.  As  James  Madison  noted  in 
Federalist  10  (a  document  that  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  many  erstwhle 
reformers),  special  interests  are  a  part  of 
American  democracy's  genetic  code. 

That  is  not  to  argue  that  we  should 
simply  throw  up  our  hands  and  accept  any 
system  of  overt  influence  peddling.  It  is  to 
say  that  since  we  cannot  erase  the  influence 
or  role  of  special  interests  in  our  democracy. 
reforms  must  be  designed  with  a  different 
goal  in  mind. 

We  need  to  channel  that  influence  in  a 
more  balanced  way,  creating  more  avenues 
for  rank-and-file  voters  suid  broader  inter- 
ests to  tilt  the  playing  field  away  from  an 
overreliance  on  narrow  sp>ecial  interests  and 
their  money. 

But  simply  eliminating  PACs  without  cre- 
ating compensating  changes  to  loosen  re- 
strictions on  other  kinds  of  money  will  be 
counterproductive.  The  compelling  need 
candidates  have  for  campaign  resources 
would  increase,  not  abate. 

Without  other  and  l)etter  outlets,  they 
would  stm  turn  to  special  interests— but  in 
other  ways.  Interests  would  find  plenty  of 
backdoor  means  to  play  a  role  in  elections. 
from  indirect  or  in-kind  contributions  to  in- 
dependent expenditures. 

Many  of  those  methods  would  not  be  dis- 
closed as  direct  campaign  contributions  now 
are.  The  Influence  would  still  be  there,  and 
perhaps  even  greater— we  would  just  know 
less  about. 
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SPENDING  CAPS? 

What  about  capping  campaign  spending? 
Reformers  who  favor  this  approach  believe 
it  would  reduce  the  obsession  with  money, 
give  challengers  more  opportunity  by  reduc- 
ing the  hug«  leads  that  well-off  incumbents 
have,  and  trim  special  interest  influence  by 
cutting  the  overall  money  in  the  process. 

A  cap  on  spending  might  reduce  a  candi- 
dates  ability  to  communicate  with  voters, 
but  it  would  not  reduce  special  interest  in- 
fluence—just rechannel,  it.  And  it  would 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  its  intentions  on 
incumbents  and  challengers. 

Think  of  a  Congressional  election  as  the 
political  equivalent  of  a  100-yard  dash.  Cur- 
rently, most  incumbents  start  out  on  the  50- 
yard  line,  with  their  challengers  back  in  the 
starting  block.s. 

Capping  campaign  expenditures  is  like 
shortening  the  race  to  80  yards— but  leaving 
the  candidates  where  they  were  to  start 
with 

This  obviously  would  not  make  for  a  more 
competitive  race:  it  would  simply  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  a  challenger  to  find 
the  wherewithal  to  overcome  a  huge  incum- 
bent lead. 

F^it  another  way.  the  problem  for  most 
challengers  has  not  been  how  much  an  in- 
cumbent has.  but  rather  how  little  the  chal- 
lenger can  raise  to  overcome  the  overwhelm- 
ing threshold  of  name  recognition  and  issue 
communication  required  to  reach  a  huge 
constituency. 

Consider  two  alternatives:  1)  Incumbent 
and  challenger  are  each  limited  to  $100,000. 
or  2i  incumbent  gets  $1,000,000  and  chal- 
lenger gets  $400,000.  Every  .savvy  challenger 
would  choose  the  .second. 

A  FEW  SIMPLE  STEPS 

How  then  can  we  achieve  genuine  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  that  is.  reform  that 
would  reduce  special  interest  influence, 
reduce  the  intense  preoccupation  with  rais- 
ing money,  and  open  to  doors  to  quality 
challengers  to  make  elections  more  competi- 
tive? 

What  we  need  to  do  is  provide  easier  paths 
to  the  ■right"  kind  of  money  (the  kind  that 
no  reasonable  person  would  call  tainted)  for 
all  candidates,  easier  access  to  "seed  money" 
for  new  candidates  to  get  a  Congressional 
campaign  under  way.  and  methods  to  reduce 
the  cost  burdens  of  campaigns  without  re- 
stricting the  communications  vital  to  demo- 
cratic elections.  All  of  those  goals  are 
achievable,  with  a  few  simple  steps: 

1.  Enact  a  full  tax  credit  for  small,  in-state 
Congressional  contributions.  The  best  kind 
of  money  to  have  in  campaigns  is  small  con- 
tributions from  individual  citizens  from  a 
candidate's  state— contributions  that  one 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  call  special-inter- 
est payoffs. 

A  100  percent  tax  credit  for  in-state  con- 
tributions of  $200  or  less  (indexed  to  infla- 
tion) woud  make  it  easy  for  candidates  to  so- 
licit money  from  average  citizens,  and  would 
add  considerably  to  the  incentive  for  citi- 
zens to  contribute  to  campaigns— a  nice  way 
to  get  them  involved  with  democracy.  At  the 
.same  time  we  should.  .  .  . 

2.  Enact  a  matching  fund  process  for 
these  small  in-state  contributions.  The  goal, 
remember,  is  to  tilt  the  system  heavily  in 
the  direction  of  major  incentives  for  candi- 
dates to  raise  "good  "  money. 

Create  a  threshold— say,  $25,000  in  in- 
state contributions  of  $200  or  less— to  weed 
out  non-serious  candidates.  Once  over  that 
limit,  candidates  would  get  federal  matching 
funds  for  every  contribution  of  this  sort. 
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With  these  two  reforms.  Congressional 
candidates  would  suddenly  have  a  major  in- 
centive to  raise  money  in  small  individual 
contributions  from  their  own  state's 
voters— tilting  the  playing  field  sharply 
away  from  PACs  and  toward  "average" 
people.  For  a  further  tilt.  .  .  . 

3.  Cut  allowable  PAC  contributions.  PACs 
can  currently  contribute  up  to  $5,000  per 
election  (primary  or  general)  to  a  candidate. 
Cut  the  limit  to  $2,000  and  you  have  greatly 
altered  incentives  for  candidates— while  at 
the  same  time  opening  up  a  major  new  (and 
better)  flow  of  funds  into  campaigns. 

Reducing  PAC  contributions  to  individual 
campaigns  would  not  eliminate  PAC  influ- 
ence; no  doubt,  many  interests  would  try  to 
find  other  ways  to  enhance  their  clout  in 
politics,  perhaps  by  manipulating  or  "bun- 
dling" individual  contributions  from  em- 
ployees or  directors. 

But  enhanced  disclosure  (a  provision  men- 
tioned below)  would  help  to  counter  that 
tendency.  So.  too.  would  a  beefed-up  en- 
forcement arm  for  the  now-toothless  Feder- 
al Election  Commission. 

More  importantly,  keeping  PACs  alive  but 
reducing  their  clout  would  keep  most  inter- 
est involvement  in  campaigns  channeled 
into  observable  and  legitimate  routes— but 
routes  with  a  much  lower  volume  of  traffic. 

4.  Enact  a  "seed  money"  mechanism. 
Raise  individual  contribution  limits  to 
$10,000,  with  some  restrictions  and  allow 
candidates  to  raise  up  to  $100,000  in  early 
contributions  of  $1,000  or  more. 

One  of  the  goals  of  campaign  finance 
reform  has  to  be  to  enable  challengers  to 
"get  over  the  hump"— to  raise  start-up 
funds  to  create  an  organization,  do  some 
polling  and  advertising,  and  build  some  mo- 
mentum. 

That  is  very  hard  to  do  without  a  "seed 
money"  mechanism. 

Under  current  law  individuals  are  limited 
to  $1,000  contributions.  Candidates  have 
been  unable  to  finance  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  their  campaigns  with  $1000  indi- 
vidual contributions;  realistically,  few  indi- 
viduals have  the  means  to  write  $1,000  cam- 
paign checks  (most  who  do  could  easily  add 
a  zero). 

Sharply  raising  the  limit  would  enable 
challengers  especially,  to  turn  to  a  small 
number  of  well-heeled  individuals  to  get 
campaigns  under  way. 

This  change  should  only  be  effected  with 
several  safeguards.  The  overall  sum  that  a 
candidate  can  raise  in  this  fashion  should  be 
limited,  to  keep  the  "seed  money"  principle 
in  place.  Every  contribution  of  more  than 
$1,000  should  be  accompanied  by  extensive 
disclosure  from  the  donor— besides  name 
and  address,  job  positions,  corporate  and 
other  board  memberships,  and  any  direct 
legislative  interests— released  within  48 
hours  of  the  contribution  to  both  the  Feder- 
al Election  Commission  and  to  major  jour- 
nalistic organizations  in  the  state. 

And  to  prevent  a  candidate  from  sandbag- 
ging an  opponent,  contributions  over  $1,000 
should  be  restricted  to  the  early  stages  of  a 
campaign. 

There  is  a  danger  here,  of  course.  In  let- 
ting a  cadre  of  wealthy  people  have  over- 
weening influence  on  campaigns.  But  with 
the  limits  I  suggest,  and  with  the  extensive 
publicity  the  disclosure  provisions  would 
ensure,  the  public  would  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  appropriateness  and 
impact  of  the  contributions  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  fact,  these  contributions  would  have 
the  ironic  benefit  of  providing  non-wealthy 


candidates  with  a  counter  to  the  unlimited 
spending  allowed  by  independently  wealthy 
candidates. 

5.  Require  television  and  radio  stations  to 
provide  the  lowest-cost  commercial  ad  rates 
for  political  ads  of  at  least  one  minute  in 
length  for  qualified  Congressional  candi- 
dates. 

The  largest  and  fastest  growing  expense 
in  House  and  Senate  campaigns  is  TV  adver- 
tising. This  is  one  area  where  we  can  find  a 
reform  to  reduce  the  costs  of  campaigning 
for  candidates  and  parties. 

Doing  so  simply  by  requiring  free  time 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Imagine  the  nightmare  of  allocating  time 
for  the  literally  hundreds  of  candidates 
from  major  and  minor  parties  with  districts 
or  states  affected  by  New  York  City  radio 
and  television  stations. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  stations, 
granted  valuable  licenses  by  the  government 
to  dominate  public  airwaves,  should  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  democracy  by  charging 
higher  prices  to  candidates  then  they  do  to 
commercial  advertisers. 

At  the  same  time,  by  targeting  the  lowest 
rates  to  commercials  of  one  minute  or  more, 
we  would  discourage  candidates  from  rely- 
ing ever  more  heavily  on  the  15-  or  30- 
second  "hit-and-run  "  spots  that  have 
become  so  popular— and  so  negative. 

SMALL  PRICE  TO  PAY 

Enacting  this  series  of  reforms  would  ad- 
dress every  one  of  the  concerns  we  now  have 
about  the  campaign  finance  system. 

We  w'ould  tilt  the  system  away  from  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  reliance  on  special  interest 
money,  restoring  more  balance  to  the  policy 
process  and  more  of  a  role  for  rank-and-file 
voters. 

We  would  make  it  easier  for  politicians- 
challengers  and  incumbents— to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  run  effective  campaigns 
in  our  large  and  diverse  democracy,  without 
having  to  demean  or  prostitute  themselves 
in  the  process,  or  to  turn  their  attention 
unduly  away  from  policymaking  concerns. 

We  would  break  the  logjam  of  noncompe- 
titiveness  in  campaigns,  by  giving  solid  and 
promising  challengers  more  opportunities  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  to  get  their  mes- 
sages across  but  still  avoiding  the  creation 
of  the  kinds  of  restrictions  on  incumbents 
that  are  unrealistic  or  counter-productive. 

True,  to  do  all  of  this  requires  public 
money,  perhaps  as  much  as  $150  million  a 
year.  In  other  words,  to  create  a  better  and 
healthier  political  system,  with  better  candi- 
dates and  adequate  communications  with 
voters,  might  cost  one-three  hundredth  of 
one  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
or  one-seventy  fifth  of  one  percent  of  the 
federal  budget. 

But  there  is  no  effective  way  to  create  a 
more  robust  and  legitimate  election  process 
without  this  modest  investment.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  cam- 
paign mess. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Con- 
gress was  out  of  session  recently,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Indeed  the  entire  world  lost  one  of 
Its  finest  citizens.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  world 
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famous  scientist,  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
and  tireless  struggler  for  peace  and  human 
nghts,  died  on  December  1 4,  1 989,  at  the  age 
of  68. 

Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  gave  up  a  life  of  privi- 
lege and  status  to  struggle  for  peace  and 
human  rights.  A  highly  decorated  and  respect- 
ed member  of  the  Soviet  scientific  establish- 
ment. Dr.  Sakharov  first  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Soviet  Government  when  he  pro- 
tested against  his  government's  nuclear  test- 
ing policy  in  the  1950's.  By  the  1960's,  Sak- 
harov "[had]  became  interested  in  an  ever-ex- 
panding circle  of  questions, "  as  he  himself 
modestly  put  it,  speaking  out  on  such  diverse 
issues  as  the  Industrial  pollution  of  Lake 
Baikal,  drafting  students  to  work  in  fields  and 
factories,  and  the  conviction  of  writers  Yuri 
Daniel  and  Andrei  Sinyavsky  in  1966  for  "anti- 
Sovlet  agitation  and  propaganda." 

In  1968,  Dr.  Sakharov  gained  the  world's  at- 
tention and  increased  respect  with  a  senes  of 
bold  essays  collected  and  published  In  the 
West  under  the  title,  "Reflections  on 
Progress,  Coexistence,  and  Intellectual  Free- 
dom." In  these  essays,  Dr.  Sakharov  ad- 
dressed numerous  problems  facing  the  worid 
and  called  for  international  cooperation  in  re- 
solving them,  through  "scientific  methodology 
and  democratic  spirit."  Precisely  this  lack  of 
democratic  spirit  In  the  Soviet  Union  prompted 
him  to  denounce  the  abuse  of  civil  rights  and 
intellectual  freedom  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

Henceforth,  Dr.  Sakharov  was  a  marked 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  His  top- 
secret  clearance  was  revoked  and  he  was 
denied  access  to  further  weapons  research. 
The  Soviet  press,  after  an  initial  silence  during 
which  it  was  probably  waiting  tor  instructions, 
cnticlzed  "Progress,  Coexistence,  and  Intellec- 
tual Freedom."  Many  of  his  erstwhile  fnends 
and  colleagues  turned  on  him,  rather  than  risk 
their  material  and  professional  well-being. 

But  Sakharov  did  not  retreat.  By  1970,  he 
and  a  handful  of  other  brave  dissidents  had 
formed  Moscow  Human  Rights  Committee  to 
defend  victims  of  Soviet  repression.  In  1975, 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  but 
was  prevented  by  Soviet  authorities  from 
going  traveling  to  Stockholm  to  accept  the 
award.  Dr.  Elena  Bonner,  wife  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov, and  herself  a  prominent  human  nghts 
activist,  accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Pnze  on 
her  husband's  behalf  and  delivered  his  ac- 
ceptance speech. 

In  late  December  1979.  Soviet  paratr(x>pers 
landed  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  Dr.  Sakharov, 
naturally.  Immediately  condemned  Moscow's 
flagrant  violation  of  International  law.  Less 
than  a  month  later,  he  was  forcibly  and  illegal- 
ly banished  to  the  city  of  Gorky,  about  1 50  kil- 
ometers east  of  Moscow.  For  6V2  long  years 
he  was  held  under  house  arrest,  isolated  from 
friends  and  loved  ones.  His  only  regular  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world  was  Elena  Bonner, 
until  she  too,  was  arrested  In  1984  and  sen- 
tenced to  join  her  husband  in  exile.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's  sojOurn  in  Gorky  was  a  bitter  expen- 
ence.  marked  by  KGB  harassment  thugs  and 
long,  debilitating  hunger  strikes  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Sakharov  to  protest  the  mistreatment  of 
his  family  and  himself. 

Finally,  in  December  1986,  the  worid 
cheered  as  Dr.  Sakharov  made  his  triumphant 
return  to  Moscow,  having  been  freed  from  his 
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latter-day  Babylonian  captivity  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev 

Andrei  Sakharov  might  have  retired,  or  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  scientific  work,  and 
let  a  younger  generation  take  up  the  human 
nghts  struggle  that  a  hancJful  of  his  generation 
had  begun.  But.  instead,  he  threw  himself 
back  into  the  fray,  campaigning  for,  and  win- 
ning a  seat  In  the  newly  established  Congress 
of  Peoples  Deputies,  from  which  tribune  he 
continued  to  press  for  genuine  pariiamentary 
democracy  and  lasting  reforms.  And  he  was 
still  tirelessly  working  for  those  goals  when  he 
was  felled  by  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov's  death,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  an- 
other crusader  for  human  nghts  in  another 
era.  Former  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  re- 
turned to  the  (Congress  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  tirelessly  campaigned 
against  the  evil  of  human  slavery.  He  was 
stncken  on  the  floor  of  Ckingress  in  1848  after 
delivenng  one  of  his  many  fervent  sp)eeches 
against  that  shameful  institution,  and  a  few 
days  thereafter  expired.  Andrei  Sakharov's 
last  speech  was  a  condemnation  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Communist  Party  over  the  politi- 
cal process  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  died  a  few 
days  later. 

President  Adams  died  protesting  slavery  of 
the  b<xJy  in  our  country,  Dr  Sakharov  died 
protesting  Ckjmmunism's  slavery  of  the  mind 
in  his  country 

Such  vo'ces  may  be  stilled,  but  their 
memory  and  their  noble  labors  continue. 


EVELYN  AUDREY  REEVES. 
BUSINESSWOMAN  AND  PIONEER 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Mr  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
honor  to  congratulate  Evelyn  Audrey  Reeves 
of  Los  Angeles,  CA  for  her  outstariding  and 
groundbreaking  achievements  in  business,  her 
personal  pursuit  of  excellence  and  her  dedica- 
tion to  assunng  that  all  Amencans  obtain  qual- 
ity housing. 

Ms.  Reeves  is  the  16th  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Inc.,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  minonty  trade  organizations.  As 
a  national  organization  of  real  estate  profes- 
sionals with  headquarters  In  Washington,  DC, 
the  NAREB  is  dedicated  to  achieving  democ- 
racy In  housing  by  working  to  provide  equal 
housing  opportunities  for  all  people  without 
limitation  or  restriction 

Pnor  to  her  histonc  election  as  the  first 
woman  to  hold  the  office  of  president  of  the 
National  Ass(x;iation  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Inc.,  in  August  1989.  Ms  Reeves  had  served 
as  the  group's  first,  second,  and  third  vice 
presidents  Dunng  the  span  of  her  17  years 
memt)ership,  Ms.  Reeves  has  distinguished 
herself  by  holding  various  positions  within  the 
organization,  including,  chairwoman  of  annual 
convention,  national  chair  of  the  membership 
committee,  officer  on  the  board  of  directors, 
adviser    to     the     national     convention     and 
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member  of  the  national  constitution  and  by- 
laws committee. 

Reeves  is  bfoker/otficer  and  property  man- 
ager for  tfie  First  Secunty  Investment  Ck)  She 
IS  the  president  of  ReHom  Corp ,  which  is  cur- 
rently compieting  the  development  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Century  Freeway  Condominium  Hous- 
ing Project.  In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  her  own  enterpnses,  she  Is  the  ex- 
clusive consultant  broker  for  the  Founders 
Savir>gs  and  Loan  Association 

Among  her  many  actrvities  and  achieve- 
ments, Reeves  was  honored  by  the  National 
Business  League  with  the  Fredenck  Douglas 
Award,  1989;  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel's  Most 
Out-Standing  Woman  of  the  Year,  1985;  and 
numerous  other  awards  from  local.  State,  and 
national  realtists  organizations  in  recognition 
of  her  service  to  ttie  community  in  her  quest 
to  provide  not  only  quality  housing  for  all  but  a 
more  democratic  social  and  economic  envi- 
ronment with  equal  opportunities  for  all 

She  serves  on  the  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley's  Special  Housing  Task  Force  for 
South  Central  Los  Angeles,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia's Housing  Advisory  Committee,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  real  estate  testing  division  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Services,  and  an  adviser 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College  Real 
Estate  Advisory. 

She  IS  a  memtser  of  numerous  civic  organi- 
zations including  the  National  Business 
League;  the  Urban  League  and  the  Los  Ange- 
les branch  of  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  [NAACP] 

Reeves  received  her  associate  of  arts 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Los 
Angeles  City  College,  and  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Califor- 
nia State  University  and  her  California  real 
estate  certificate  from  Los  Angeles  City  Col- 
lege 

It  IS  a  great  pleasure  that  I  nse  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  woman  wfvD  personifies  the  virtues 
of  commitment,  diligence  and  service  to 
others. 


CELEBRATING  THE  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  UTHUANIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
mark  tf>e  establishment  of  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Lithuania  and  to  salute  the  Lithua- 
nian people,  wtK)  continue  their  brave  struggle 
for  freedom. 

This  year  commemorates  tf>e  72d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  The  Council 
of  Lithuania  declared  the  country  to  be  an  in- 
dependent republic  in  the  days  following  the 
Russian  Civil  War.  The  fledgling  nation  later 
joined  tfw  League  of  Nations  and  proceeded 
to  initiate  land  reform,  educational  progress, 
and  industrialization  in  a  hch  cultural  climate 
highlighted  by  participation  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

However,  tf>e  indeperxlerKe  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  was  to  be  short-lived  Secretly  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Nazi-Soviet 
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Pact  and  subsequently  invaded  and  occupied 
by  Reel  Army  troops,  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Lithuania  was  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernmei.t,  in  whose  hands  it  remains  today. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  continues  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  representatives  of  the  independ- 
ent L  nuanian  Government.  It  is  especially 
vital  n  these  times  of  rapid  democratic 
cnange  throughout  Eastern  Europe  that  we 
continue  to  keep  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanians 
in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  issues. 

At  present.  Lithuania  is  leading  the  charge 
toward  independence  for  the  Baltic  Republics. 
in  December,  the  local  Communist  leaders 
proclaimed  their  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  and  legalized  rival  po- 
litical oarties  Even  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
recent  visit  to  Lithuania  failed  to  stem  the 
nsing  tide  of  freedom. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions of  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, including  a  very  active  Lithuanian  com- 
munity in  my  distnct.  The  Lithuanian  Club  of 
Montelio  in  Brockton,  MA  will  be  celebrating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Week  from  Satur- 
day. February  10  to  Sunday.  February  18.  Ac- 
tivities throughout  the  week  will  reflect  the 
spirit  and  culture  of  a  people  who  continue  to 
yearn  tor  the  day  when  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia will  again  know  the  freedom  which  we 
Americans  chensh. 

i  wish  to  fake  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  Lithuanian  people  who  share  In  the 
common  goals  of  liberty  and  self-determina- 
tion fc  their  nation  In  this  era  of  democratic 
progress,  we  must  reaffirm  our  support  for 
Lithuanians  everywhere  in  their  ongoing  quest 
for  inoependence 


H.R.  3906 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  lU-INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced legislation  along  with  15  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  Mr  Madigan,  Mr.  Dorgan, 
and  Mr.  Leach,  to  expand  the  use  of  our  Na- 
tion s  foremost  renewable  motor  fuel — etha- 
nol 

H.R  3906,  the  Energy  and  Environmental 
Security  Act  of  1990,  will  expand  the  use  of 
clean-burning,  ethanol-based  fuels  by  extend- 
ing and  clarifying  existing  tax  incentives  for 
ethanoi  use,  and  by  establishing  fuel  stand- 
ards that  will  lead  to  increased  use  of  ethanoi 
for  environmental  purposes. 

In  the  past  decade,  ethanoi  blends  have 
grown  ;n  importance  as  a  component  of  our 
Nation  &  motor  fuel.  Last  year,  more  than  7 
percent  of  the  US.  motor  fuel  supply  con- 
tained ethanoi  in  a  10  percent  blend  with  gas- 
oline, as  ethanoi  production  reached  a  total  of 
neariy  900  million  gallons. 

If  Federal  policies  send  the  right  signals, 
ethanoi  use  will  continue  to  expand.  In  addi- 
tion, a  new  ethanoi  derivative,  ethyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether  [ETBE],  can  increase  the  options 
available  to  those  wfro  want  to  sell  clean- 
burning  fuels. 
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Further  growth  in  the  use  of  ethanoi  fuels 
would  help  us  to  address  a  variety  of  national 
problems,  because  ethanoi: 

Improves  air  quality  by  reducing  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  by  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent, providing  CO  nonattainment  areas  with  a 
simple  way  to  move  toward  compliance  with 
Federal  clean  air  standards. 

Reduces  the  need  for  gasoline  components 
such  as  the  aromatics,  which  can  produce 
emissions  of  benzene  as  a  by-product  of  com- 
bustion as  well  as  increasing  ozone  formation. 

Reduces  our  dependence  on  foreign  crude 
oil,  which  has  reached  dangerously  high 
levels,  and  lowers  the  trade  deficit  by  replac- 
ing imported  petroleum  products  in  the  Na- 
tion's motor  fuel  supply. 

Boosts  farm  income  and  reduces  farmers' 
reliance  on  Federal  farm  programs  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  while 
creating  jobs  as  new  production  facilities  are 
brought  on  line. 

Reduces  the  budget  deficit  as  new  demand 
for  agricultural  products  translates  Into  lower 
Federal  farm  program  costs. 

Ethanol's  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
energy  and  environmental  secunty  can  grow 
significantly  if  our  legislation  is  enacted.  The 
bill  will; 

Extend  the  current  federal  tax  incentives  for 
domestic  ethanoi  use  to  the  year  2002,  so 
that  businesses  will  have  an  adequate  time- 
frame in  which  to  plan  investments  in  new  fa- 
cilities. 

Clarify  the  tax  status  of  ETBE  so  that  this 
product  will  begin  to  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  renewable  alternative  fuels  eligible  for  the 
existing  tax  incentives. 

Require  a  3.1  percent  oxygen  content  in 
cartxjn  monoxide  nonattainment  areas  so  that 
the  most  environmentally  beneficial  fuels  will 
be  used. 

Direct  EPA  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  aromatic  compounds 
and  the  benefits  of  replacing  them  with  etha- 
noi or  ETBE,  and  limit  aromatic  levels  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Energy  and  Environmental 
Security  Act  of  1990  will  expand  the  use  of 
domestically  produced,  renewable,  clean-burn- 
ing ethanoi  fuels.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation,  a  more 
complete  summary  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 
H.R.  3906— The  Energy  and  Environbcental 

Secdritv  Act  of  1990 
Tax  Provisions: 

1.  Extend  the  excise  tax  exemption  and 
blender's  tax  credit  for  alcohol  fuels  to  the 
year  2002. 

2.  Clarify  the  blender's  tax  credit  to  in- 
clude ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether  (ETBE). 

3.  Extend  the  ethanoi  import  tariff  to  the 
year  2002. 

4.  Clarify  customs  law  to  treat  ETBE  im- 
ports the  same  as  ethanoi  imports. 

5.  Direct  GAG  to  prepare  a  report  discuss- 
ing options  for  reimbursing  the  Highway 
Trust  F\ind  for  tax  revenues  foregone  be- 
cause of  the  excise  tax  exemption. 
Environmental  Provisions: 

6.  Require  3.1  percent  oxygen  content  in 
all  motor  fuel  sold  In  carbon  monoxide  non- 
attainment  areas,  with  an  oxygen  credits 
trading  program  to  promote  a  mix  of  fuels 
and  maximum  flexibility. 
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7.  Direct  EPA  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
environmental  impacts  of  aromatic  com- 
pounds in  gasoline  and  the  benefits  of  re- 
placing them  with  ethanoi  or  ETBE,  and  to 
limit  aromatic  levels  accordingly. 

Energy  Provisions: 

8.  Direct  DOE  to  give  priority  to  funding 
ethanoi  development  projects  that  have 
high  potential  for  immediate  benefits,  such 
as  reducing  the  cost  of  converting  grain  to 
ethanoi,  and  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage ethanoi  production  and  use. 


HONORING  LARRY  REICH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8, 
1990,  Mr.  Larry  Reich  will  be  honored  for  his 
distinguished  career  as  Baltimore  City's  Direc- 
tor of  Planning  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reich  has  been  instrumental  in  the  ren- 
aissance of  Baltimore  City.  Among  the  many 
far-reaching  projects  which  flounshed  under 
Mr.  Reich's  leadership  are  the  Capital  Im- 
provement Program  process,  full-service  com- 
munity planning  initiatives  Metro  Center  plans 
in  downtown  Baltimore,  and  the  1986  Hartjor 
Book— the  landmark  policy  document  of  the 
city's  waterfront 

Larry  Reich  has  been  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  planning  since  1966.  He  brought  his 
talent  to  Baltimore  after  receiving  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Harvard  Universi^/  and  his 
master's  degree  in  city  and  regional  planning 
from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design. 
Mr.  Reich  has  been  serving  Baltimore  as  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  planning  and  as 
the  Mayor's  representative  to  the  Baltimore 
Regional  Planning  Council,  but  his  eftorts 
have  reached  beyond  the  Baltimore  City 
border  to  have  an  influence  on  troth  national 
and  international  planning.  Mr.  Reich  has  long 
been  active  in  the  American  Planning  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Planners.  His  work  has  reached  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Milwaukee  County,  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador.  Mr. 
Reich  has  shared  his  expenence  and  wisdom 
with  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Morgan  State  University,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Virginia  Polytechnic. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )oin  the  many 
voices  who  are  anxious  to  thank  Mr.  Larry 
Reich  for  his  many  years  of  commitment  to 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LINKAGE  TO 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  248, 
which  states  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  should  give  increasing  at- 
tention   to    the    linkage    between    problems 
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which  stem  from  politkal  unrest  and  deterio- 
rating environmental  conditions.  This  emerging 
issue  which  concerns  problems  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  problems  with  national  security 
should  become  a  focus  of  a  significant  portkjn 
of  US  foreign  assistance  efforts  in  struggling 
countnes. 

The  deepening  and  widening  global  hunger 
and  environmental  cnses  presents  a  threat  to 
national  secunty— and  even  survival— that 
may  be  greater  than  well-armed,  ill-disp>osed 
neighbors  and  unfriendly  alliances.  Already  in 
parts  of  Latin  Amenca,  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Afnca,  hunger  and  envi- 
ronmental decline  is  becoming  a  source  of  po- 
litical unrest  and  international  tension.  The 
recent  destruction  of  much  of  Africa's  dry  land 
agncultural  production  was  more  severe  than 
if  an  invading  army  had  pursued  a  scorched- 
earth  policy 

Presently  our  Government  tends  to  base  its 
approach  to  secunty  on  traditional  definitions. 
And  arms  production — in  all  parts  of  the 
woHd — preempts  resources  that  might  be 
used  more  productively  to  diminish  the  secun- 
ty threats  created  by  hunger  and  environmen- 
tal degradation  and  resentments  that  are  re- 
fueled by  widespread  proverty. 

In  a  number  of  Third  Worid  countnes  that 
suffer  from  deforestation,  desertification,  soil 
erosion,  and  other  environmental  stresses. 
People  are  faced  with  chronic  food  shortages, 
resulting  in  political  instability.  On  many  occa- 
sions, this  leads  to  armed  conflicts  that  in- 
volve other  nations  in  terms  of  emergency 
relief  and  military  assistance.  Such  destabiliz- 
ing actions  leave  local  government  prey  to 
hostile  takeovers  and  the  geopolitical  land- 
scape can  drastically  shift  overnight.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Third  Worid,  the  eastern  bloc  na- 
tions struggling  with  their  newfound  freedoms 
have  suffered  from  seriously  critical  environ- 
mental problems. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  248  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 


THOMAS  J.  STANTON.  JR. 
HONORED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8, 
1990  a  truly  outstanding  individual  will  be  hon- 
ored by  tfie  people  of  New  Jersey  for  his 
countless  contnbutions  to  the  business  and 
civic  worid.  Thomas  J.  Stanton,  Jr.,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  National  Westminster  Bank, 
will  be  honored  by  the  Hudson  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  a  dinner  to 
be  held  at  the  Newark  Airport  Marriott. 

Thomas  Stanton  is  a  man  of  tremendous 
energy,  talent  and  compassion.  Throughout 
his  lifetime  he  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
development  of  New  Jersey  and  especially 
the  Hudson  County  area. 

Despite  a  very  active  and  successful  bank- 
ing career.  Tom  Stanton  has  found  the  time  to 
actively  participate  in  community  improvement 
programs,  bringing  educational,  social,  and 
cultural  ennchment  events  to  our  area. 
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Dominick  D'Agosta,  executive  director  of 
the  Hudson  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  is  a  member  of  ttie  dinner  com- 
mittee, along  with  Gloria  Esposito,  Terry  Frick, 
and  William  Scheyer.  They  describe  Tom 
Stanton  as; 

A  man  of  thoughts.  A  man  of  words.  A 
man  of  deeds.  In  a  banking  career  that  has 
spanned  36  years.  Tom  Stanton  made  a 
mark  on  New  Jersey  and  particularly  on 
Hudson  County,  that  will  continue  to 
expand  and  deepien  as  time  goes  on.  His 
style  was  not  to  offer  surface  solutions  to 
deep-seated  problems,  nor  was  it  to  shy 
away  from  uncomfortable  situations. 
Rather.  Tom  embraced  challenges.  He 
thought  about  them,  talked  atwut  them, 
and  met  them  with  actions  that  were  practi- 
cal, humane  and  visionary.  His  influence 
touched  every  important  facet  of  communi- 
ty life— economic  development,  education, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  religion  and  civil 
rights.  Now,  at  the  end  of  his  first  career, 
we  wish  him  well  as  he  embarks  on  his 
second,  that  of  a  private  citizen  still  carry- 
ing the  banner  of  commitment  to  Improve 
life  in  his  home  town  and  his  home  state. 

Born  in  Jersey  City.  Tom  Stanton  is  a  grad- 
uate of  prestigious  St.  Peter's  Prep  in  Jersey 
City.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1952,  and  attended 
New  York  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  4  years.  He  has  re- 
ceived honorary  doctorates  from  St.  Peter's 
College.  Jersey  City  State  College,  and  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology. 

Tom  Stanton  tiegan  his  career  at  the  First 
Jersey  National  Bank  in  1954.  Within  2  years 
he  was  named  assistant  cashier.  He  was  des- 
ignated assistant  vice  president  in  1957. 

In  1960,  he  was  appiointed  vice  president. 
He  was  promoted  to  executive  vice  president 
6  years  later  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  1966.  In  1967,  he 
was  elected  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer and,  in  1975,  was  elected  chairman.  Mr. 
Stanton  continued  as  chief  executive  officer, 
after  First  Jersey  National  Bank  was  acquired 
by  National  Westminster  Bank  and  t)ecame 
National  Westminster  Bank,  NJ.  In  September 
1988  Mr.  Stanton  announced  his  retirement, 
effective  February  1.  1990,  and  was  elected 
chairman  ementus  until  that  time. 

Stanton's  philanthropic  benevolence  is  well 
known  for  aiding  community  and  religious 
groups  of  all  denominations  and  ethnic 
groups.  While  businesses  large  and  small 
have  t)een  assisted  by  Tom  Stanton's  leader- 
ship, so  have  many  individuals  been  aided  by 
his  kindness  and  generosity 

His  activities  read  as  a  litany  of  accomplish- 
ments; 

Outside  memberships  and  directorates: 

Director;  Loral  Corporation;  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  Reliance  Group 
Holdings,  Inc..  Reliance  Insurance  Compa- 
ny. Philadelphia;  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation; Hudson  County  Chaml)er  of  Com- 
merce &  Industry:  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Director  and  Treasurer:  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Memtier:  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Council;  New  Jersey  Bankers  Associa- 
tion—Executive Committee;  Board  of  Re- 
gents—Saint Peter's  College;  Partnership 
for  New  Jersey 
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Vice  Chairman;  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion—New York. 

Chairman;  Regional  Plan  Association— 
New  Jersey  Committee. 

Chairman;  Hudson  County  Tax  Research 
Council  Executive  Committee. 

Trustee;  Greater  Newark  Hospital  Devel 
opment  Fund:  Montclair  Museum;  Liberty 
Science  Center;  St.  Peter's  Prep;  Stevens  In 
stitute  of  Technology.  Hoboken 

Trustee  and  Treasurer  Foundation  of  the 
University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey. 

Past  memberships; 

Regional  chairman;  National  Alliance  of 
Business. 

Chairman;  Annual  Business  Conference  at 
Rutgers  University:  New  Jersey  Bankers  As- 
sociation; New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Commission  on  Budget  Prior 
ities— State  of  New  Jersey:  Urban  Develop- 
ment Committee— American  Bankers  Asso- 
cation. 

Director:  Minbanc  Capital  Corporation: 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Member;  Commission  on  Government 
Costs  and  Tax  Policy  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Inde- 
pendent: Higher  Education  in  New  Jersey 

President:  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Club  Memberships:  Baltusrol  Golf  Club. 
Springfield.  New  Jersey;  Bergen  Carteret 
Club.  Jersey  City.  N.J.;  Essex  Club.  Newark. 
N.J.;  Essex  Pells  Country  Club.  Essex  Fells. 
N.J.;  Seaview  Country  Club.  Absecon.  N.J.: 
The  Club  at  the  World  Trade  Center. 
N.Y.C:  200  Club  of  Newark:  200  Club  of 
Hudson  County. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr  Stanton  served  in 
the  Far  East  as  a  first  lieutenant.  Field  Artil- 
lery, in  the  24th  Infantry  Division  In  the 
Korean  conflict,  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  43d  Infantry  Division 

Tom  Stanton  is  married  to  the  former  Jane 
E  Maloney  of  Philadelphia.  PA,  together  they 
have  eight  children 

Tom  Stanton  is  a  giant  of  a  man  who  has 
accepted  many  challenges  New  Jersey 
indeed  is  fortunate  to  have  had  his  input  for 
the  last  35  years. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  )0in  me  m 
this  well-deserved  salute  to  a  truly  outstanding 
fnend  and  deeply  concerned  citizen 


REPEAL  OF  THE  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN-HOLLINGS  ACT 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act  [GRH]  is  a  sham  and  is 
only  masking  the  deficit  with  gimmicks  and 
shields.  It  IS  time  for  Congress  to  repeal  this 
act  and  start  all  over  with  an  approach  that 
does  not  hide  the  deficit's  size.  When  the  act 
was  Initially  created,  It  was  a  good  idea  that 
actually  reduced  the  deficit.  Now  GRH  has 
lost  its  effectiveness  while  the  deficit  has  ac- 
tually gone  up  and  not  down  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  The  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act  has  become  a  lameduck  that  needs 
to  be  put  out  of  its  misery.  The  budget  proc- 
ess has  become  analogous  to  a  house  of  mir- 
rors at  a  carnival.  Like  the  mirrors  that  de- 
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ceive.  GRH  and  its  gimmicks  fool  the  Ameri- 
can public  into  believing  the  deficit  is  less 
than  It  really  is  In  ordrer  to  resolve  the  budget 
cnsis.  we  must  be  able  to  see  the  real  deficit 
instead  o*  the  one  protected  by  the  tncks  of 
GRH 

It  seems  as  it  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  spent  more  time  trying  to  get  around 
the  targets  GRH  set  with  accounting  gimmicks 
than  actually  reducing  the  debt  The  adminis- 
tration craftily  moved  the  1990  Pentagon  ex- 
penses by  pushing  a  payday  from  October  1 
to  September  29  This  move  saved  over  $2.9 
billion  to  OMB's  calculation  of  the  deficit.  Like- 
wise, farm  payments  of  almost  $1  billion  were 
expediated  Over  S1  7  billion  was  simply 
erased  from  the  deficit  calculations  by  moving 
the  US  Postal  Service  off  budget.  Almost  all 
of  the  $20  billion  that  was  used  to  finance  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  was  credited  to  1989. 

The  most  outrageous  gimmick  is  the  use  of 
trust  funds  to  finance  the  deficit.  The  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  responsible  for  masking 
over  $65  billion  from  the  deficit  target.  Without 
the  use  of  the  Social  Security  surplus,  the 
actual  Federal  budget  deficit  would  topple 
$206  billion  I  agree  with  Senator  Moynihan 
that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  funding  of 
Government  programs  by  the  use  of  Social 
Security  surpluses  This  money  is  only  being 
used  to  mask  deficit  spending  so  we  can  buy 
more  B-2  bombers 

It  IS  time  to  start  over.  The  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act  is  ineffective  If  we  are  going  to 
effectively  attack  the  rising  levels  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  then  Congress  will  have  to  look  for 
alternative  methods  to  correctly  solve  the  debt 
crisis.  While  the  United  States  is  facing  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  of  more  than  $3  trillion,  it  is  time 
that  Congress  took  steps  to  correct  our  past 
mistakes  before  it  is  too  late.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  deficit  will  be  so  out  of  hand 
that  no  tnck  in  the  book  will  hide  the  high 
levels.  To  start  solving  the  problem  practically, 
Congress  needs  to  start  dealing  with  more  ac- 
curate numbers  Once  Congress  starts  to  do 
that.  It  can  accurately  deal  with  the  situation. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  OPTIMISM 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1990 

Mr  CLINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Cy  Malloy, 
of  the  Amencan  Concrete  Pipe  Association. 
Mr  Malloy's  article  is  timely,  and,  after  exam- 
ining It,  I  believe  it  accurately  assesses  the  In- 
frastructure needs  of  our  Nation  and  the  use 
of  Our  Federal  programs. 

Public  Works  Optimism 
(By  Cy  Malloy) 

The  first  session  of  the  lOlst  Congress  is 
history  World  communism  is  shrinking  in 
linkage.  Secretary  Cheney  sent  President 
Bush  a  requested  proposal  to  cut  $180  bil- 
lion from  the  Pentagons  budget.  Democra- 
cy and  free  enterprise  are  respected  words 
voiced  by  hardened  rivals.  Change  is  fo- 
menting. The  concept  of  a  global  economy  is 
being  accelerated  by  global  communications. 
Satellites  once  used  to  study  space  and  spy 


are  now  transmitting  the  needs  of  a  world 
economy.  Technology  blossoms  for  the  bet- 
terment of  human-kind.  Lasers  for  destruc- 
tion now  align  pipelines,  improve  CD  sound 
systems,  and  correct  medical  maladies.  Al- 
though the  seeds  of  change  circulate  within 
our  global  jet-stream,  our  President  has 
wisely  kept  our  guard  up  to  perceive  what  is 
reality  before  promising  concessions.  It  is 
one  thing  for  east-block  countries  to  con- 
cede free  elections,  but  quite  another  for  ex- 
ample for  Gorbachev  to  announce  a  future 
withdrawal  of  the  existing  350,000  Soviet 
troops  and  military  hardware  from  East 
Germany.  Perestroika  does  not  necessarily 
mean  glasnost.  Times  of  change  demand 
pondering  and  positioning.  Principles 
should  remain  carved  in  the  granite  of  our 
minds,  but  global  tactics  and  strategies  re- 
quire think-tank  discussions  and  if  needed 
the  connection  of  future  action  versus  reac- 
tive plans.  What  does  this  all  mean  to  the 
public  works  construction  market?  At  least 
four  markets  will  be  impacted  now  and  in 
the  near  future:  namely; 

'  1  '   us.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
'EPA  I 

With  the  help  of  our  involvement  in  the 
Clean  Water  Coalition  and  the  Water  Infra- 
structure Forum,  for  the  first  time  since 
creation  of  the  Clean  Water  program  in 
1970,  Congress  has  increased  federal  fund- 
ing to  help  construct  wastewater  treatment 
plants  that  include  collector,  interceptor 
and  outfall  pipelines.  For  fiscal  year  1990 
(Sept.  30,  1989  thru  Oct.  1,  1990)  over  $2  bil- 
lion has  been  appropriated  and  divided 
equally  for  federal  grant  projects  and  seed 
monies  for  the  new  state  revolving  loan 
clean  water  funds  known  as  SRF's.  The 
fiscal  1989  level  was  $941  million  for  each. 
More  funding  is  important,  but  during  fiscal 
1990  we  must  exert  our  influence  and 
amend  the  1986  Tax  Code  Act  to  reduce  cur- 
rent restrictions  and  better  leverage  the  new 
SRF  seed  funds  including  a  special  program 
for  small  communities  who  can't  afford 
even  zero  interest  SRF  loans.  In  addition 
the  coalition  needs  a  new  public  relations 
effort  to  educate  tax  payers  about  the  suc- 
cess stories  created  by  this  program,  and 
emphasize  future  needs  as  illustrated  in  this 
U.S.  EPA  chart: 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PROJECT  NEEDS 

[In  milliorsi 
ASCIWPCA  munopal  needs  survey         EP*  needs  survey 
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THE  NATIONS  DETERIORATING  HIGHWAYS— Continued 


Clean  Watef  Act 
State  compliance 


Compliance  m  5 
years 


Proiects      Costs       Protects       Costs 


EM  needs  survey 

Popuia 

Currer- 

lion 

needs 

growth 

cost? 

needs 

cost 

Montana  n/a  n/i  n/a  n/a  S7  69 

Nebraska  0  00  350  1.0000  99  114 

Nevada  0  0,0  31  150.0  101  165 

New  Hamphsire  0  00  40  1750  709  854 

Newleney  0  00  310  2,9000  3,754 

NewMeiico  0  00  31  650  92  130 

NewYofk  78  1,7540  547  5.5820  11.683  12  721 

North  Carolina  0  00  235  3770  1,212  1799 

Noth  Dakota  0  0,0  12  45,0  31  34 

Ohio      40  710  185  440,0  3,141  3,579 

DklahoiM„ 0  00  7  281  285  476 

Oregon -  0  00  115  1,0000  982  1,273 

Pennsytvana     ,  45  144  2  850  3.004  0  1,439  1644 

Rhode  Island  0  00  25  634  364  408 

South  Carolina  1  10  114  2904  441  684 

South  Dakota  0  0  0  35  63  4  81  87 

Tennessee  11  91  79  1467  898  1,467 

lexas _.  0  0  0  1,289  3,307  0  3,306  4  975 

Utah   0  00  39  77  9  292  583 

Verrrwnl 5  10.0  20  46.1  202  209 

Virginia  0  0  0  173  1,040,0  755  957 

Washingtoc  11  8860  3  2,6900  2,143  2,685 

West  Virginia  28  75  0  48  123  9  852  976 

Wisconsin  0  0,0  152  625  0  1,204  1,399 

Wyoming  0  0,0  0  0  0  17  18 

US  total  397     5,066  6        7,230    40  483  8     56093     80,831 

Sources  Association  ol  State  and  Inlefstate  Water  Pollulion  Control 
Administrators,  U  S  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

i2i   FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
iFHWA'.  U.S.  DOT 

The  highway  market  annually  in  the  U.S. 
is  about  $60  billion  of  which  $13  to  14  bil- 
lion Is  federal-aid  funding.  On  September 
30.  1991  the  current  federal  authorizations 
will  expire.  Between  now  and  then  highway 
interest  groups  must  unite  behind  the 
HUF's  Transportation  2020  program  to 
agree  on  a  future  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram and  a  new  funding  level.  Current  pro- 
posals range  from  the  existing  level  of  $13 
to  $14  billion  to  an  AASHTO  proposed  high 
of  $26  billion  per  fiscal  year  to  ARTBAs 
goal  of  around  $40  billion.  We  have  been 
told  that  FHWA  has  had  a  series  of  fiscal 
meetings  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  of  the  White  House  and 
the  future  federal  funding  level  being  debat- 
ed is  about  $20  to  $21  billion  per  fiscal  year. 
Based  on  proposal  levels  and  the  FHWA/ 
OMB  negotiations,  the  federal-aid  highway 
program's  future  funding  level  could  be 
minimum  50  percent  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent level  plus  a  possible  needed  draw-down 
on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  balance.  Cur- 
rent highway  and  bridge  needs  are  demon- 
strated in  the  following  charts: 

THE  NATION'S  DETERIORATING  HIGHWAYS 
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Vermont 

Virginia        

Washington    

West  Virginia  ,... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

US  total 


9.026 
12,799 
41,236 
42,152 
23.053 
35.415 
23.175 
29417 

8,096 

4,592 
10,692 
11,841 
36,229 
29,921 
25.202 
34.868 
34  547 
25,049 
34.878 

1.754 
21.044 
25.253 
26.516 
90.760 
11,916 

4,685 
22,833 
23,827 
12,248 
33,278 
14,680 


380 
1,005 
2,558 

422 
7,964 
6,071 
2,054 
1,189 

590 
1,071 
1,318 

966 
1,010 
2,226 

726 
3,245 
8  479 
3,441 
7,324 

451 
1.158 
1.823 
9.672 
6670 

320 

254 
2,397 
1,031 
2,659 
4,196 

437 


6 
1 

35 
17 
9 
4 
7 

23 
12 
8 
3 
7 
3 
9 

25 
14 
21 
26 
6 
7 

36 
7 
3 
5 

10 
4 

22 
13 
3 


42 
29 
37 
51 

2 

10 
25 
42 
32 

6 
19 
29 
46 
32 
46 
25 

4 
14 

8 

3 

37 
32 

1 
32 
46 
40 
23 
42 

7 

16 
46 


1,212.230  129,546 


II 


'  These  ligu'es  leoreient  approjnmalely  3C  percen;  oi  the  Natlai's  total 
hiijhway  mileage  whicr  carries  S"  percent  ol  ali  travel 
Sour:;f   feoera'  Highway  Administration    J  S   Department  ol  T'ansportatw 

THE  NATION'S  DEFICIENT  BRIDGES 


State 


Total 
bridges 


Structur        Func 
ally        tionally 
deficient     obsolete 


Total 
defeien! 


Percent 
det.- 
cien! 


Rank 


Alabama  15,534  3,949  3,602  7,551  49  13 

Aaska  800  86  27  HI  14  49 

Arizona  5623  160  252  412  7  51 

Arkansas  13,017  1,5%  4,225  5,821  45  17 

Calitornia  22,261  1,666  4,055  5,721  26  3' 

Coloradc  7  428  2,208  460  2  668  36  27 

Connecticut  3,749  2,394  1368  2401  64  2 

DC  237  48  1  49  21  39 

Delaware  738  79  96  175  24  43 

Florida  10188  610  1.605  2.215  22  41 

Georgia  14,226  3,520  2,518  6,038  42  21 

Hawaii  1,043  115  161  276  26  37 

Idaho  3,745  560  514  1.074  29  33 

Illinois  25,428  5,313  2,042  7,355  29  33 

Indiana 17,517  3,807  3,939  7,656  44  19 

Iowa     25.865  6,040  6.336  12.376  48  15 

Kansas  25,648  5,386  7,347  12,733  50  12 

Kentucky  12,591  2,207  5,252  7,459  59  '-. 

Louisiana  14  139  3,959  2,443  6,402  4:  17 

Maine  2,583  436  331  767  30  32 

Maryland  4,574  703  1  169  1,872  41  23 

Massachusetts  4,964  1 714  209  1,923  39  26 

Michigan  10  581  2,628  683  3,311  31  31 

Minnesota  '2,994  1,911  1,787  3,698  28  35 

Mississippi  16, 994  6  42!  2  563  8,984  53  10 

Missouri  23682  12,347  2,718  15,065  64 

Montana  4  632  495  2,240  2,735  59  5 

Nebraska  15,843  7,636  1,158  8,794  56  8 

Nevada  1073  50  109  159  154  8 

New  Hampshire  2,572  522  603  1,125  44  19 

New  Jersey  5,997  1,352  752  2,104  35  28 

New  Mexico  3  439  410  334  744  22  41 

New  York.  17,326  10,409  1,403  11,812  68  1 

North  Carolina  16,115  1,107  7,382  8,489  53  10 

North  Dakota  5,283  1,959  582  3.041  58  7 

Ohio  29,180  4,494  1,504  5,998  21  43 

Oklahoma  22,981  8229  4,677  12,906  56  8 

Oregon  6,608  577  558  1,135  17  47 

Pennsylvania  22,457  5,990  2,917  8,907  40  24 

Rhode  Island  702  98  38  136  19  46 

South  Carolina  8,886  939  836  1,775  20  45 

South  Dakota  6,822  1  660  1.530  3,190  47  16 

Tennessee  18547  4,366  3,023  7,389  40  24 

Texas  44,314  6572  8,581  15,153  34  29 

Utah  2,543  262  96  358  14  49 

Vermont  2,665  503  808  1,311  49  13 

Virginia  12,652  3,933  1,610  4,284  34  29 

Washington  6,898  920  941  1,861  27  36 

West  Virginia  6,513  2  795  1196  3,991  61  4 

Wisconsin  12,963  3,978  1,455  5,433  42  21 

Wyoming  2,826  320  356  676  24  35 

US  total  577,710  135,826     102,531  238.357  41 
Source   federal  Highway  Administration   U  S  Department  of  Transportatior 
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13  I   FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  IPAAI, 
U.S.  DOT 

Future  airport  construction  that  includes 
federal  funds  can  be  substajitially  Increased 
if  we  presuade  Congress  to  draw-down  the 
balance  existing  in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
and  preserve  its  original  user  fee  source 
which  is  a  percentage  of  each  flight  ticket 
purchased.  The  following  charts  illustrate 
documented  airport  construction  needs: 

AirpoTts:  Congestion  Causes  Delays 

( Increase  in  lime  spent  on  runway  over  last  10 

years]  Percent 

Dallas/Ft.  Worth -1-104.4 

Washington  Dulles -1-97.9 

San  Francisco -^95.6 

Minneapolis/St,  Paul -f^87.1 

Raleigh  Durham -1-86.8 

Phoenix -1-82.1 

Cincinnati ->-60.0 

Los  Angeles -i-58.1 

Seattle ^^52.9 

Baltimore -(^52.5 

EXPANSION  NEEDS 
[In  mtansl 


State 


1986-9C 


1991-95 


Alaska 

AlaCama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectcut 

DC 

Delaware 

Ftonda 

Georgia 

Hawa» 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  .„_. 


low 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Mctiigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi      

Missour 

Montana 

NeOraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 
New  fort     „.. 
North  Carolina... 
North  Dakola  ... 
Oliic 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania    _ 
Rhode  Island    _ 
South  Carolina  „. 
South  Dakota  ,„ 
Tennessee 
leus 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 

Washinflon     „. 
West  Virginia  ,„ 
Wisconsin 
l*yoming 

US  total 


$455  9 
1146 
1683 

65  2 

1.0868 

4516 

27  5 
1S6  2 

10  0 
959  9 
450  6 
106  2 

281 
8551 
269  9 
166  9 
202  9 

763 
176  2 

344 

49  3 

905 
629  5 
319  9 

63  9 
3069 

57  0 
130  7 
1383 

138 

192  3 

1211 

2,078  2 

2115 

512 
4059 
1152 

915 
4119 

238 

832 

711 

195  7 

1,1518 

1198 

135 

896 
1501 

424 
2163 

77  2 


S1266 
740 

1315 
34  8 

5348 

3,376  9 

307 

370,3 
30 

395  2 

3158 
712 
467 

3006 

1615 
39  3 
72  9 

92  7 
2320 

23  8 
20  8 
591 

371.8 
96  7 
385 

231.2 
341 
460 

142  3 
14  2 

138,8 
48.8 

5221 
837 
606 

202  3 
730 
71.1 

433  4 
12  9 
664 
18  6 

107  0 

8146 

93  4 
160 
33  7 

1418 
58 
56.0 
268 


13.605  7 


10  515  8 


Source  Federal  Anatnn  Aanimslralion  National  Plan  ol  Integrated  Airport 
System 

141   INFRASTKUCTURE  NEEDS 

Various  industry  organizations,  congres- 
sional committees,  and  federal  agencies 
have  well  documented  the  infrastructure 
needs  of  our  nation  with  the  high  estimate 
of  $3.3  trillion.  Over  the  last  few  years  fed- 
eral legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  hearings  have  addressed  these 
public   work   needs.   The  basic  barrier  has 


UMI 
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been  the  lacf  of  funding  because  of  the  ex 
isting  federal  deficit. 

If  communism  is  truly  converting  to 
democ.-ati.  rr.^italism.  the  President  and 
Congress  might  agree  on  proper  cuts  in  our 
Pentagon  defense  budget.  These  cut  funds 
could  be  transferred  to  the  domestic  sector, 
to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit,  and  in 
elude  a  percentage  of  these  funds  to  begin 
the  reconstruction  our  infrastructure  needs. 
This  approach  helds  everyone  since  all  citi- 
zens need  and  use  public  works  systems  as 
opposed  to  congressional  suggestions  that 
pit  interest-groups  against  each  other.  In 
other  words,  divide  defense  budget  cuts  into 
p>ercentages  for  the  deficit,  infrastructure 
needs,  and  left  over  funds  for  responsible 
domestic  programs.  A  ta.x  reduction  might 
be  a  dream  unJess  a  presidential  election 
promotes  it  as  an  issue.  This  effect  would 
kick-in  after  bailing-out  the  S&L's.  Every- 
one needs  public  works  plus  their  construc- 
tion helps  the  economy  and  increases  em- 
ployment. Hopefully,  in  our  lifetime,  we  will 
begin  to  benefit  from  peace  dividends- 
maybe  this  is  our  legacy 


VIOLENT  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
CRIMINAL  REFORM  ACT 

HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1990 

Mr  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  "Violent  Cnme 
Control  and  Criminal  Procedures  Reform  Act" 
which  establishes  a  constitutionally  sound 
death  penalty  and  strengthens  and  improves 
Federal  criminal  penalties  and  procedures. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  establishes  a  consti- 
tutional framework  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Federal  death  penalty  It  authorizes  the 
death  penalty  for,  among  other  things,  murder. 
espionage,  treason,  murder  for  hire,  and  cer- 
tain attempts  to  assassinate  the  President  It 
IS  a  balanced  approach  that  provides  constitu- 
tional, streamlined  procedures  for  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty 

Included  as  title  2  is  language  to  reform  cur- 
rent habeas  corpus  procedures  which  will  min- 
imize Federal  judicial  interference  with  State 
criminal  convictions.  Finality  of  litigation,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  habeas  abuse,  which 
currently  surrounds  State  death  penalty  con- 
victions is  cnfical. 

This  package  also  includes  as  title  3.  a 
codificatkjn  of  the  good  faith  exception  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  that  has  tieen  recognized  by 
tfie  Supreme  Court.  In  violent  cnme  and  drug 
cases,  vital  evidence  is  often  excluded  at  tnal 
simply  because  the  law  enforcement  officer 
unknowingly  violated  search  and  seizure  rules 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  should  not  be  used 
when  the  police  officer  has  acted  in  good 
faith.  This  provision  addresses  a  legal  loop- 
hole which  has  allowed  drug  offenders  and 
violent  crimir>als  to  go  free.  This  proposed 
reform  furthers  the  truth-seeking  goals  of  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

Title  4  addresses  the  need  to  punish  those 
wtx)  commit  drug-related  and  other  violent 
crimes  with  firearms.  Title  4  permits  consider- 
ation of  pretnal  detention  for  certain  firearms 
and  explosive  offenses,   requires  mandatory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

revocation  of  supervised  release  for  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm,  and  increases  penalties  for 
giving  false  information  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  firearm.  Enhanced  and  man- 
datory penalties  for  those  who  commit  and 
provide  the  means  for  others  to  commit  vio- 
lent cnme  must  be  key  components  of  any 
anti-crime  legislation 

Title  5  provides  tor  mandatory  drug  testing 
of  drug-related  and  firearms-related  defend- 
ants on  post-conviction  release.  This  Includes 
probation,  parole,  and  post-imprisonment  su- 
pervised release. 

Title  6  restores  Federal  junsdlction  over 
public  corruption  cases  and  extends  Federal 
lunsdiction  over  all  drug-related  bnbery  of 
public  officials 

Title  7  provides  for  authonzation  of  officially 
sanctioned  undercover  sting  operations  to 
combat  crimes  of  trafficking  in,  or  receiving, 
stolen  or  counterfeited  property. 


January  SO,  1990 


CONGRATULATIONS  ARMY  PVT. 
ABEL  VELASCO 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Mr  HUNTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  congratulate  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Army  Pvt  Abel  Velasco  Pnvate  Ve- 
lasco  participated  in  the  successful  "Oper- 
ation Just  Cause"  in  Panama. 

Abel,  stationed  at  Fort  Ord  had  planned  to 
spend  Chnstmas  with  his  family  In  Brawley. 
On  December  20  he  was  deployed  to 
Panama  Private  Velasco's  mission  while  in 
Panama  was  to  confiscate  weapons  and  cap- 
ture anyone  linked  to  General  Nonega. 

For  his  service  in  Panama,  Abel  was  award- 
ed the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  which  rec- 
ognizes "superior  judgment  and  tactical  exper- 
tise far  superior  to  his  contemporaries." 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Valley  Press  re- 
garding Pnvate  Abel's  expenence.  I  know  my 
colleagues  )0ln  me  in  saying  "Thank  you  for  a 
)0b  well  done  " 

[From  the  Imperial  Valley  Press.  Jan.  24. 

1990] 

Late  Chpistmas  for  Velasco 

(By  Lori  Johnson) 

Christmas  came  a  month  late  but  with 
extra  joy  when  Army  Private  Abel  Velasco 
came  home  to  Brawley  Saturday  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  States  invasion  of 
Panama. 

On  Dec.  20  the  Velasco  family's  tradition- 
al Christmas  plans  were  dashed  when  19- 
year-old  Abel  Velasco  was  shipped  out  as 
part  of  the  force  sent  to  Panama  to  capture 
Manuel  Noriega  and  free  Panama  of  his 
control. 

He  was  deployed  the  day  before  he  was  to 
come  home  for  Christmas  on  such  short 
notice  he  did  not  have  time  to  tell  his 
family. 

I  had  no  warning  at  all,"  said  Velasco.  "It 
was  like  pack  your  bags  and  go.'  " 

It    was    scary.    I    didn't    know    what    to 
expect.  "  he  said. 

Instead  of  tamales  and  a  joyous  family  re- 
union. Velasco  found  himself  on  Christmas 
day  in  the  midst  of  combat  in  Panama  City, 
working  as  an  Army  translator. 


Velasco  said  there  were  so  few  bilingual 
soldiers  that  he  was  taken  from  his  platoon 
to  work  directly  with  his  captain. 

"My  job  was  to  find  out  information  on 
key  personnel  in  the  Noriega  forces."  said 
Velasco. 

Armed  with  a  M16  rifle.  Velasco  said  he 
accompanied  officers  as  they  stormed  build- 
ings and  homes  of  apparent  Noriega  associ- 
ates. He  said  their  mission  was  to  confiscate 
weapons  and,  if  possible,  capture  anyone 
linked  to  Noriega. 

He  said  he  also  helped  to  restore  order  in 
the  streets  that  was  plagued  with  looting. 

"It's  hard  to  explain."  said  Velasco.  "You 
have  to  be  there  to  know  what  happen.  Pic- 
ture L.A.  with  no  law  and  throw  a  little 
jungle  in  there.  Everyone  was  doing  what 
they  wanted  to  do." 

But  Velasco  was  reminded  often  of  the 
danger.  "There  was  sniper  fire,"  he  recalled. 

When  asked  if  anyone  close  to  him  was 
wounded  or  killed  in  combat  he  declined  to 
comment.  He  said  he  was  told  by  his  superi- 
ors not  to  talk  about  it. 

Of  the  experience.  Velasco  said.  "You 
don't  really  appreciate  what  life  is  about 
until  you  are  put  into  this  type  of  situation. 
You  learn  to  value  life.  You  learn  to  appre- 
ciate everything:  a  shower,  a  bed.  " 

Velasco  had  also  been  sent  to  Panama  last 
spring  to  restore  order  after  riots  started 
when  Noriega  overturned  the  elections. 

Valasco  was  awarded  "The  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal"  for  his  participation  in 
"Operation  Just  Cause."  He  was  chosen 
from  his  company  of  125  to  receive  the 
medal.  The  certificate  accompanying  the 
medal  stated,  "During  this  combat  action, 
(Velasco)  demonstrated  super  judgement, 
initiative  and  tactical  expertise  far  superior 
to  his  contemporaries." 

Velasco,  a  native  of  Brawley.  entered  the 
Army  after  he  graduated  from  Brawley 
Union  High  School  in  1988.  He  now  is  sta- 
tioned in  Port  Ord  in  Monterey. 

The  mission  in  Panama  wasn't  easy  for  his 
mother  and  father  Richard  and  Rachel  Ve- 
lasco of  Brawley. 

His  mother  recalled  what  she  told  her  son 
on  the  phone.  "As  long  as  I  hear  your  voice, 
everything  is  OK.' 

Although  his  mother  spoke  to  him  about 
four  times  when  he  was  in  Panama,  she  still 
worried. 

"Sometimes  I  would  look  at  the  news  and 
start  crying. "  she  said. 

She  said  Christmas  was  especially  hard. 
"We  always  make  a  wish  on  Christmas 
night,"  said  Mrs.  Velasco.  "We  always  have 
a  toast.  But  someone  was  missing." 

Mrs,  Velasco  recalled  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  her  son.  He  asked  her  if  they 
were  going  to  have  a  Christmas  dinner  when 
he  returned.  She  answered,  "Yes  mijo.  We 
are." 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG:  45  YEARS 
SINCE  HIS  TRAGIC  ABDUCTION 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  17  of 
this  year  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
abduction  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  by  Soviet 
troops  in  Hungary  in  1945.  The  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  Eastern 
Europe  In  the  last  few  months  underline  the 
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tragedy  of  his  disappearance.  The  collapse 
after  four  decades  of  Soviet  dominance  in 
Eastern  Europe  emphasizes  the  power  of  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  in  Hungary.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania.  As  we  mark  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Wallentjerg's  disappearance  into  the  Soviet 
gulag,  our  commemoration  of  that  misfortune 
also  emphasizes  the  magnitude  of  what  one 
single  individual  did  against  the  forces  of  evil, 
repression,  and  tyranny. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  many 
years  to  free  Raoul  Wallenberg  from  the 
Soviet  gulag  again  mark  this  day  with  sorrow 
and  frustration.  Another  year  has  gone  by  and 
still  he  is  not  free.  Another  year  has  passed 
and  still  Soviet  authorities  have  not  given  the 
true  story  of  his  imprisonment. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat, 
went  to  Budapest  in  the  dark  years  of  1 944  to 
save  the  lives  of  Hungarians  who  were  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  by  the  Nazi  extermina- 
tion machine.  He  saved  100,000  men,  women. 
and  children,  my  wife,  Annette,  and  I  are  two 
of  those  who  owe  our  lives  to  this  great  hero 
of  the  Holocaust. 

After  the  Soviet  Army  expelled  the  Ncizi 
forces  from  Budapest  in  January  1945,  Wal- 
lenberg went  to  meet  the  commander  of  the 
Soviet  Army  In  northeastern  Hungary.  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  he  drove  off  in  the  custody  of  the 
Soviet  military,  and  he  has  not  been  seen  out- 
side Soviet  prisons  since  that  time.  At  first, 
Soviet  officials  denied  that  he  was  in  their 
custody.  In  1957,  they  admitted  that  he  had 
been  there,  but  claimed  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  10  years  eariler  at  age  35.  We  know 
from  the  many  credible  reports  of  former  pris- 
oners that  Wallenberg  was  alive  long  after 
1947,  but  the  Soviets  continue  to  claim  that 
he  died  at  that  time. 

With  the  exciting  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  months,  I  hoped  that  the 
new  spirit  of  glastnost  would  finally  lead  to 
freedom  of  Wallenberg.  I  was  partlculariy  en- 
couraged eariler  this  year  when  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Government  invited  Nina  Lagergren 
and  Guy  von  Dardel,  Wallenberg's  half-sister 
and  half-brother,  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
along  with  Per  Anger,  a  former  Swedish  am- 
bassador who  as  a  young  man  worked  In  Bu- 
dapest with  Wallenberg,  and  Sonja  Sonnen- 
feld,  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg Association. 

Although  Soviet  officials  gave  a  number  of 
Wallenberg's  personal  belongings  to  the 
family  delegation,  they  again  repeated  the 
story  that  Wallenberg  died  in  1947— a  claim 
that  no  one  accepts.  While  the  delegation  ap- 
preciated the  invitation  and  openness,  they 
were  disappointed  that  Soviet  officials  did  not 
give  the  full  truth  about  Wallenberg.  But  there 
remains  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  resolving  this 
case  since  the  Soviet  Government  has  ex- 
tended an  open  Invitation  for  the  family  to 
make  return  visits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  throughout  our 
country  and  thousands  more  around  the  worid 
join  us  In  our  pleas  to  Soviet  officials  to  let  the 
story  finally  be  told  and  to  permit  Wallenberg 
to  go  free.  I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  me  in  writing  to  Soviet  officials  and  to 
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our  own  Government  urging  action  to  resolve 
this  tragic  disappearance. 

Numerous  editorials  and  newspaper  articles 
have  been  written  to  call  the  attention  of 
American  people  to  the  unresolved  tragedy  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
editorial  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner during  the  congressional  recess.  I  insert  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  since  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  it.  This  fine  editorial  eloquently 
joins  us  in  calling  for  a  resolution  of  this 
matter. 

[San  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov.  14.  1989) 
What  Happened  to  Wallenberg? 

The  Soviet  Union's  explanation  of  its  role 
in  the  death  of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  the 
Swede  who  helped  rescue  thousands  of  Jews 
in  Nazi-occupied  Hungary  during  World 
War  II,  is  far  from  acceptable.  By  compari- 
son with  its  recent  admissions  that  it  violat- 
ed an  arms  pact  with  the  United  States  and 
illegally  invaded  Afghanistan,  Moscow's 
recent  disclosures  concerning  Wallenberg 
were  equivocal.  If  glasnost  is  to  prove  itself, 
it  cannot  be  open  on  one  occasion  and  closed 
on  another. 

Since  1945.  when  friends  of  Wallenberg 
saw  him  in  the  custody  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties, the  latter  have  had  little  to  say  about 
Wallenberg.  At  first  Soviet  officials  main- 
tained that  he  died  shortly  after  World  War 
II  in  Hungary.  Then  they  said  he  had  died 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  assertions  that  Wallenberg  was  still 
alive  began  to  surface.  FYiends  and  relatives 
of  the  Swedish  diplomat  said  former  Soviet 
prisoners  had  encountered  Wallenberg. 
Soviet  authorities  stood  by  their  story  that 
Wallenberg  was  long  dead. 

Then  Soviet  officials  agreed  to  meet  with 
Wallenberg's  relatives.  Again,  however, 
Soviet  officals  asserted  that  Wallenberg  had 
died— of  heart  failure  in  Moscow's  Lu- 
byanka  prison  in  1947,  at  the  age  of  35. 
They  produced  his  passport,  money  and 
notebooks— but  no  death  certificate.  The 
meeting  left  many  questions  unanswered. 

Why  was  Wallenberg  arrested?  Why  did 
Soviet  officials  wait  imtil  1957  to  announce 
his  arrest?  Why  has  it  taken  nearly  45  years 
to  return  Wallenberg's  personal  effects? 
What  is  the  Soviet  explanation  for  the  re- 
ports that  Wallenberg  has  been  seen  alive 
many  times— once  as  recently  as  1980? 

The  Wallenberg  case  will  not  go  away.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  bungled  it  from 
start  to  end.  but  that  is  no  reason  why- 
even  this  late— his  family  and  the  world 
cannot  be  told  the  truth.  Moscow  must 
pursue  the  Wallenberg  inquiry  with  the 
same  zeal  it  now  pursues  Western  aid  and 
technology,  if  glasnost  is  not  just  a  mask. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  makyland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  72d 
anniversary  of  the  January  22,  1918  Declara- 
tion of  Ukrainian  lndep)endence  comes  at  a 
time  of  interesting  and  meaningful  develop- 
ments in  Ukraine.  We  are  now  seeing  serious, 
albeit  prudent,  moves  to  advance  self-determi- 
nation in  Ukraine. 
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The  growth  and  development  of  numerous 
Independent  groups,  and  especially  that  of  the 
popular  movement  in  Ukraine  for  perebu- 
dova — "rtikh",  and  the  numerous  demonstra- 
tions where  Ukrainian  national  symbols  are 
displayed  are  Important  examples  of  the  grow- 
ing assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Just  last  week,  on  January  22,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  Ukraine  formed  a 
human  chain  t>etween  Kiev  and  Lviv  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence. 

We  are  witnessing  the  beginnings  of  the  re- 
versal of  the  stifling  effects  of  russification, 
and  a  rapidly  growing  pride  in  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture. And  we  are  seeing  the  gradual  removal 
of  some  of  the  "blank  spots"  of  Ukrainian  his- 
tory such  as  the  1932-33  Stalin-engineered 
famine. 

Significantly,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  churches 
are  reasserting  themselves,  and  Soviet 
Ukrainian  authorities  have  stated  that  they  will 
permit  the  registration  of  Ukrainian  Catholic 
congregations.  This  is  an  Important  step  for 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and  we  await 
the  full  recognition  of  both  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  and  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Churches. 

All  of  these  developments  testify  to  the 
Ukrainian  people's  deep  and  abiding  concern 
for  their  religious  and  cultural  heritage.  ar>d 
their  endunng  commitment  to  democracy  and 
freedom.  They  testify  to  the  fact  that  despite 
tremendous  suppression  and  incredible  sacn- 
fices,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  an  Indomita- 
ble will  to  survive  and  to  maintain  their  identi- 
ty 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  72  years  ago,  in  1918,  was  estatv 
lished  on  a  democratic,  constitutional  basis, 
there  is  the  recognition  in  Ukraine  today  that 
genuine  self-determination  can  best  be 
achieved  through  democratic,  peaceful 
means.  Clearty,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  proc- 
ess, and  considerable  efforts  will  be  required 
for  the  Ukrainian  people  to  reach  their  goals. 
The  Helsinki  Commission,  of  which  I  serve 
as  cochairman,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
calling  for  greater  respect  for  human  rights 
and  self-determination.  Last  June,  dunng  the 
Pans  meeting  of  the  35-nation  CSCE  Confer- 
ence on  the  human  dimension,  I  introduced  a 
proposal  which  would  commit  the  participating 
states  to  respect  the  right  of  all  people,  in  full 
freedom,  to  determine  when  and  as  they  wish, 
their  internal  and  external  political,  economic, 
soaal  and  cultural  development.  The  proposal 
addresses  how  self-determination  could  be 
achieved  in  practice,  including  by  genuine  and 
contested  elections.  To  this  end,  the  Commis- 
sion Will  t>e  watching  closely  the  elections 
March  4  for  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Supreme 
Soviet.  These  elections  can  represent  an  im- 
portant stepping-stone  for  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  efforts  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

Only  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  tf>em- 
selves,  including  the  Ukrainian  p>eople,  have 
the  nght  to  freely  and  democratically  choose 
their  own  system  of  government.  It  is  our  obli- 
gation, consistent  with  our  commitments 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  to  support  ttieir 
light  to  do  so. 


UMI 
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EDNA  LEWIS.  PREEMINENT 
AMERICAN  CHEF 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  TOWNS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  an 
hofHX  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
has  raised  the  chore  of  cooking  to  a  culinary 
calling  arxj  the  necessity  of  eating  to  an  exer- 
cise in  appreciation. 

In  her  devotion  to  pursue  her  gastronomic 
gift,  she  has  brought  pleasure  to  the  palates 
of  people  the  wortd  over  Edna  Lewis  is  a  pre- 
eminent American  chef  who  has  devoted  her 
career  to  ttie  ennchment  of  the  Amencan  cul- 
tural milieu  by  blending  the  unique  flavors  of 
the  South  to  e^>peal  to  a  wider  and  more  di- 
verse audience.  This  uncanny  ability  led 
Gormet  magazine  to  call  her  "the  dean  of 
Southern  Cooks." 

Edna  Lewis  began  her  career  as  a  chef  at 
Cafe  Nicholson  with  John  Nicholson  on  Man- 
hattan's east  side.  In  her  r>ever-ending  effort 
to  bring  the  joy  of  Southern  cooking  to  the 
North,  she  has  taught  cooking  classes  and 
worked  as  a  caterer 

Ms.  Lewis'  culinary  masterpieces  have  been 
featured  in  numerous  magazines  including, 
Gourmet,  Food  and  Wine,  House  &  Garden. 
House  Beautiful,  Essence,  Redbook,  New 
York  Magazine,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  New 
York  Woman  and  Connoisseur 

In  addition  to  shanng  her  talent  and  time- 
honored  recipes  with  a  wide  reading  audience, 
she  has  been  recognized  by  her  peers  as  an 
extraordin€u>  chef.  She  has  received  numer- 
ous honors  acknowledging  her  substantial 
contritxjtions.  Cook's  magazine  listed  her  in 
their  Who's  Who  in  Amencan  Cooking— 1986; 
ttie  Chicago  Roundtable  honored  her  as  out- 
standing woman  chef;  Berenger's  Vineyard 
honored  her  as  a  one  of  twelve  in  the  great 
womens'  chefs  series,  and  in  1988,  the  New 
YorV  Cooking  Teacher's  Association  named 
her  cook  of  the  year.  She  has  made  several 
appearances  as  a  guest/ lecturer  at  Rot>ert 
Mondavi  Vineyards  great  chefs  of  France 
series  arxi  the  Macy's  OeGustibos  lecture 
series.  In  addition,  Ms.  Lewis  has  appeared  on 
several  television  programs,  including  NBC 
Television's  "Sunday  Today  " 

For  over  5  years,  Ms.  Lewis  has  contributed 
to  tfie  community  by  shanng  her  considerable 
talents  with  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
experience  her  work  by  serving  as  one  of  the 
hoist  chefs  of  ttie  James  Beard  tribute  to  City 
Meals  on  Wheels. 

This  year,  Ms.  Lewis  is  expected  to  appear 
as  a  guest  cf>ef  at  Bloomingdales'  Great  New 
York  Restaurant  series  and  a  guest  lecturer  at 
a  cultural  seminar  at  Duke  University.  In  Feb- 
ruary, Ms.  Lewis  will  be  one  of  nine  distin- 
guished American  chefs  featured  in  a  Smith- 
sonian Institution  program  on  new  directions 
in  American  cuisine.  As  a  guest  lecturer  in  the 
Smithsonian's  resident  associate  program, 
she  will  discuss  the  ongin  of  her  cuisine, 
reveal  sources  of  inspiration  and  explore  the 
creative  process. 

Ms.  Lewis  IS  the  author  of  three  cook- 
books— The  Edna  Lewis  Cookbook,  The 
Taste  of  Country  Cooking  and  In  Pursuit  of 
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Flavor  She  is  now  chef  at  Gage  &  Tollner's,  a 
landmark  restaurant  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  homage  to  this  great 
woman  and  master  chef 


January  SO,  1990 


January  30,  1990 


HOSPITAL  CAPITAL  PAYMENTS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHOSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr  DONNELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  an  excellent  article  from 
the  Wednesday,  January  10,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal concerning  hospital  expansion  in  this 
country  The  article  points  out  the  huge  in- 
crease in  hospital  construction  projects  over 
the  past  several  years,  as  hospital  occupancy 
rates  have  consistently  declined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  House  as  we  debate 
the  constant  increases  in  Medicare  spending 
to  hospitals  President  Bush  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  in 
Medicare  spending  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  proposal  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  begin  considering 
shortly 

It  IS  not  clear  to  me  why  Congress  should 
continue  to  allow  a  direct  passthrough  of  hos- 
pital capital  costs  under  the  Medicare  program 
as  hospital  occupancy  rates  continue  to  de- 
cline The  President's  budget  suggests  that 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  linking  capital 
reimbursement  to  occupancy,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port this  recommendation.  The  following  arti- 
cle shows  the  merit  of  this  position. 

Medical  Waste— Hospital  Construction 

Booms,  Driving  Cost  of  Health  Care  Up 
(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Port  Wayne.  Ind.— Frederick  Kerr  peers 
into  what  he  calls  the  biggest  hole  in  Fort 
Wayne"  and  describes  the  five-story  hospi- 
tal being  built  there. 

Due  to  open  in  1992,  the  $91.2  million 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  town  will  sup- 
plant an  aging  downtown  hospital  and  offer 
the  newest  of  equipment  and  amenities, 
says  Mr.  Kerr,  the  president  of  Lutheran 
Hospital.  A  new  hospital  would  seem  to  be  a 
welcome  addition;  It  might  attract  doctors 
and  patients,  provide  jobs  and.  many  people 
believe,  help  bring  In  industry. 

But  in  fact,  many  businesses  in  this  indus- 
trial city  fear  that  the  new  hospital  will  ac- 
celerate the  health-cost  spiral  and  hamper 
their  ability  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  warn  that  Lutheran's  expense 
of  servicing  its  debt  for  the  hospital  will  add 
at  least  $75  a  day  to  the  $750  it  currently 
costs  for  an  average  day  of  care  there.  And 
they  fear  that  the  city's  two  other  hospitals, 
seeking  to  keep  up,  will  undertake  costly  re- 
modelings  and  raise  their  rates,  too. 

A  RIVAL  responds 

Sure  enough,  rooms  at  Parkview  Memori- 
al, the  city's  biggest  hospital,  "are  going  to 
have  to  have  some  of  the  amenities  that  the 
new  hospital  has.  That's  just  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business,"  says  Lavon  Miller, 
Parkview's  vice  president  for  facilities.  "Our 
doctors  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  parking 
lot  as  close  to  the  building  as  we  can  make 
it.  The  carpet  in  the  lobby  is  going  to  have 
to  be  replaced.  The  patients  and  physicians 
demand  it." 


The  fuss  in  Fort  Wayne  is  anything  but 
unusual.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  a  growing 
debate  nationwide.  Hospital  construction  is 
booming  despite  anguish  other  rising 
health-care  costs  and  despite  the  fact  that 
far  more  hospitals  have  empty  \>e6s  than 
waiting  lists.  Although  some  hospitals  in 
urban  areas,  especially  New  York  City,  have 
extremely  high  occupancy  rates,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nation's  947.000  communi- 
ty-hospital beds  are  empty. 

"There  is.  without  a  doubt,  excess  capac- 
ity in  the  system  that  we  can't  afford."  says 
Louis  Sullivan,  the  secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The  cost  of  completed  hospital-construc- 
tion projects  totaled  $14.9  billion  in  1988.  up 
17.9%  from  1987.  according  to  a  survey  by 
Modem  Healthcare  magazine.  And  taxpay- 
ers are  footing  much  of  the  bill,  primarily 
through  tax-exempt  bonds— -$11.4  billion  of 
such  hospital  securities  were  issued  in  1988 
and  through  $5.8  billion  of  largely  urunoni- 
tored  federal  subsidies. 

As  a  group,  hospitals  are  good  credit  risks. 
But  the  combination  of  low  occupancy,  at- 
tempts to  control  health-care  costs  and  debt 
burdens  approaching  $93,000  a  bed  has  pro- 
duced a  wave  of  credit-rating  reductions  in 
hospital  bonds,  according  to  Health  Care  In- 
vestment Analysts  Inc.,  a  Baltimore  re- 
search firm.  The  ratio  between  downgrades 
in  ratings  and  upgrades  rose  to  12-to-l  last 
year  from  2-to-l  in  1983,  the  government 
calculates. 

ADDING  SERVICES 

Instead  of  building  new  facilities,  many 
hospitals  are  adding  services  and  moderniz- 
ing as  a  marketing  strategy  to  attract  pa- 
tients from  competing  institutions.  But  in 
the  health  business,  unlike  most  others, 
competition  drives  prices  up.  not  down.  Re- 
search by  HCIA  finds  prices  generally 
higher  in  competitive,  multihospital  mar- 
kets than  in  single-hospital  areas. 

"Hospitals  don't  compete  on  price:  they 
compete  on  services."  explains  Carl 
Schramm,  the  president  of  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America.  With  occu- 
pancy low.  "the  pure  economic  response  is 
that  you  develop  things  to  fill  your  hospi- 
tal." Aside  from  offering  new.  expensive 
technology,  hospitals  have  set  up  centers 
for  diet  control,  sports  medicine,  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  pisychiatry  to  attract 
patients  to  empty  beds. 

But  the  cost  of  excess  capacity  goes 
beyond  higher  prices.  "More  capticity  to 
provide  more  services  .  .  .  simply  raises 
volume  and  expenditures."  contends  Rep. 
Fortney  Stark,  a  California  Democrat  who 
heads  a  House  Ways  and  Means  health  sub- 
committee. "Therefore,  the  high  rate  of 
excess  capacity  in  beds  and  services  leads  di- 
rectly to  unnecessary  admissions  and  proce- 
dures." 

He  adds:  "There's  nobody  in  the  American 
Hospital  Association  whose  mother  has  ever 
told  him  that  enough  is  enough." 

The  cost  of  this  kind  of  competition  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  debate  in  Fort  Wayne.  The 
Northern  Indiana  Business  Group  on 
Health,  a  coalition  of  16  companies  employ- 
ing 32,000  workers  in  the  Fort  Wayne  met- 
ropolitan area  of  300.000  people,  unsuccess- 
fully challenged  Lutheran's  project,  in  a 
public  statement,  as  "inadvisable  at  this 
time."  The  coalition,  which  includes  Lincoln 
National  Corp..  the  large  insurance  compa- 
ny based  here,  and  units  of  General  Elec- 
tric. General  Motors  and  Motorola,  argues 
that,  to  hold  down  costs,  the  area's  three 
hospitals— Lutheran.     Parkview     and     St. 


Joseph  Medical  Center— should  instead  be 
reducing  duplicative  services. 

In  this  case.  Lutheran  Hospital  isn't  ex- 
panding. It  currently  operates  447  beds  and 
bassinets;  the  new  hospital  will  have  390.  At 
its  old  facility.  Lutheran  will  continue  to  op- 
erate 57  psychiatric  and  drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  beds  and  run  a  senior  service 
center.  And  at  77.3%.  Lutheran's  occupancy 
rate  is  well  above  the  national  average.  But 
Mr.  Kerr  says  he  hopes  that  the  new  facility 
will  help  Lutheran  expand  its  market  share 
by  drawing  patients  from  competing  local 
hospitals. 

Costly  competition  already  plagues  Fort 
Wayne.  Parkview,  with  632  beds  and  an  oc- 
cupancy rate  of  68.8%,  recently  opened  a  $9 
million  maternity  wing  with  a  neonatal 
center  and  40  birthing  units,  where  a 
woman  stays  in  one  room  for  labor,  delivery 
and  recovery. 

Everybody  agrees  that  this  is  the  newest, 
largest  maternity  center  in  Port  Wayne,  but 
Lutheran's  Mr.  Kerr  boasts  that  "we  did 
renovation  on  our  existing  space  to  beat 
them  to  the  punch  with  single  room  birth- 
ing." Actually,  St.  Joseph's  was  first  with 
single-room  birthing,  says  John  Parrell.  the 
chief  operating  officer  at  the  city's  smallest 
hospital,  with  328  beds  and  an  occupancy 
rate  of  47.4%.  "We  had  it  before  they  did; 
we  just  didn't  market  it."  he  says.  And  with 
the  new  competition  expected  from  Park- 
view, "I'm  redoing  mine  a  little  right  now— a 
$300,000  to  $400,000  facelift.  "  he  adds. 

COMPETITION  IN  MACHINERY 

Fort  Wayne's  hospitals  compete  in  other 
apparently  redundant  ways.  All  three  per- 
form open-heart  surgery  and  operate  mag- 
netic-resonance imaging  machines,  which 
cost  more  than  $1  million  apiece.  Two  have 
lithotrlpter  machines  (Lutheran's  cost 
$850,000).  which  destroy  gall  and  kidney 
stones  without  surgery. 

Competition  also  involves  expanding  to 
new  locations.  St.  Joseph's  started  by  open- 
ing a  medical  office  building  in  a  high- 
growth  area  severaJ  miles  north  of  its  down- 
town location.  Lutheran  has  also  opened,  on 
the  site  of  its  new  hospital,  a  new  office 
building  with  an  active  outpatient  surgery 
center.  So  far.  Parkview  hasn't  branched 
out  from  its  extensive  campus,  but  Mr. 
Miller  is  thinking  about  it.  A  big  map  in  his 
office  shows  possible  satellite  locations  near 
suburban  highway  intersections.  Such  facili- 
ties may  be  necessary  to  promote  "bonding" 
with  Parkview's  doctors,  he  says. 

"It's  an  extremely  competitive  town  in 
terms  of  health  care."  St.  Joseph's.  Mr.  Far- 
rell  explains,  with  the  competition  centering 
on  services  and  location.  "We  have  found 
that  there's  not  a  lot  of  price  sensitivity 
here."  he  says. 

That  may  be  changing,  both  here  and 
around  the  nation.  Fort  Wayne  businesses 
Are  beginning  to  negotiate  with  hospitals 
and  doctors  for  price  breaks.  The  Northeast 
Indiana  Business  Group  is  working  to  set  up 
a  purchase  plan  that  should  increase  compa- 
nies' bargaining  {wwer.  One  company  in  the 
group  complains  that  the  cost  of  an  average 
hospital  stay  for  its  employees  rose  35%  be- 
tween 1986  and  1988. 

Nationally,  the  number  of  hospital  beds  is 
shriiiking.  but  not  fast  enough.  "I  don't 
think  anybody  anticipated  the  tremendous 
diversification  of  services"  that  have  at- 
tracted new  patients  and  helped  hospitals 
postpone  the  pressures  to  close  that  they 
would  otherwise  feel  from  falling  hospital 
admissions  and  shorter  lengths  of  stay,  says 
Daniel  Dragaltn.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.'s 
vice  president  for  medical  services.  "But  I 
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think  we're  going  to  go  through  a  period  of 
pain." 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  PROGRAMS 

The  current  building  boom  is  very  much  a 
product  of  the  enactment  of  Medicare  for 
the  elderly  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor  nearly 
25  years  ago.  The  new  coverage  provided  a 
steady  flow  of  federal  funds  to  hospitals.  In 
addition.  Medicare  agreed  to  reimburse  hos- 
pitals for  reasonable  capital  costs  incurred 
to  provide  care  to  the  elderly.  With  guaran- 
teed federal  funding,  hospital  could  easily 
borrow  money. 

Before  Medicare,  hospitals  raised  most  of 
their  money  through  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 'An  ethic  of  penurious  management 
of  resources  pervaded  most  hospitals."  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  Mr.  Schramm  and 
George  Pillari,  HCIA's  president.  "Because 
the  sources  of  capital  in  the  past  were  indi- 
vidual contributors,  the  hospital  was  careful 
in  developing  building  plans,  erecting  only 
physical  plant  that  appeared  necessary  at 
the  time."  But  the  switch  to  public  financ- 
ing made  it  easier  to  finance  expansion  and 
led  to  overcapitalization  in  the  industry, 
they  argue. 

Medicare  reimburses  hospitals  for  part  of 
their  capital  costs  on  a  pass-through  basis. 
The  money  can  suppKDrt  expenditures  rang- 
ing from  the  purchase  of  magnetic/reso- 
nance imaging  machines  to  construction  of 
parking  garages;  Medicare  doesn't  try  to  de- 
termine whether  the  projects  are  necessary 
to  provide  medical  services  in  a  particular 
area. 

The  program  bases  capital  payments  on 
the  percentage  of  a  hospital's  patients  on 
Medicare  rather  than  on  its  occupancy  rate. 
So,  a  hospital  with  an  occupancy  rate  of 
only  40%  but  with  80%  of  its  patients  on 
Medicare  can  get  a  larger  reimbursement  on 
a  given  investment  than  a  hospital  with  an 
80%  occupancy  rate  but  only  40%  of  its  pa- 
tients on  Medicare. 

In  1991,  however,  the  government  is 
scheduled  to  link  reimbursements  more 
closely  to  the  services  that  hospitals  actual- 
ly provide  Medicare  patients— a  move  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  capital  subsidies  and 
perhaps  slow  the  building  binge. 

Parkview's  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  with 
both  government  and  business  fighting  to 
hold  down  health-care  costs,  the  demand  for 
Fort  Wayne's  nearly  1,400  hospital  beds  is 
likely  to  fall  further.  "We'll  probably  need 
half  the  beds  we  currently  have  by  the  year 
2000."  he  says.  "We  could  probably  get  by 
with  two  hospitals." 


THE  VISION  CLINIC  OF 
SPRINGFIELD 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  new  program  serv- 
ing the  working  poor  that  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  hospital  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  Vision  Clinic  in  St.  John's  Hospital  Con- 
venient Care  Center  in  Springfield,  IL.  now 
provides  free  eye  care  to  working  low-income 
parents  and  their  children.  Seven  optometrists 
in  the  Springfield  area  have  offered  to  provide 
free  examinations  and  eyeglasses  at  cost  to 
families  who  cannot  obtain  care  without  forgo- 
ing necessities  such  as  food  or  rent.  Workers 
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affiliated  with  the  local  Catholic  Cfiarities  will 
screen  participants  for  income  eligibility  and 
make  appointments  at  the  clinic. 

Mr.  S>peaker,  some  of  ttie  people  who  work 
the  fiardest  in  this  country  do  not  hiave  access 
to  adequate  medical  care  because  tfiey  fall 
through  the  gaps  in  our  Nation's  health  care 
system.  Although  tf>ey  may  work  full  time 
year-round,  their  employers  do  not  pirovkle 
health  insurance  for  them  and  tfieir  families 
and  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  high  cost  of 
private  health  insurance.  At  tfie  same  time, 
their  incomes  make  them  ineligible  for  Medic- 
aid or  other  Government-furxled  health  assist- 
ance. 

I  applaud  the  optometrists  and  other  people 
who  have  made  the  vision  clinic  in  Springfield 
a  reality.  Their  efforts  do  not  eliminate  tfie 
need  for  a  more  comprehensrve  approach  to 
health  care  in  America,  but  they  are  providir>g 
a  valuable  service  in  the  meantime.  Now. 
hard-working,  low-income  families  in  Spnng- 
field  will  be  able  to  get  tf>e  eye  care  they  need 
and  see  the  worid  around  tf>em  In  a  new  light, 
because  of  the  willingness  of  these  health 
care  professionals  to  provide  this  service  free 
to  those  who  otherwise  could  not  obtain  it. 


IN  HONOR  OF  UKRAINLAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  January  22  of 
this  year  marked  the  72d  annivesary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  The  101st  Con- 
gress loins  over  1  ^!  million  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans in  celebrating  the  spirit  of  freedom  within 
the  Ukraine. 

The  declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence 
in  1918  brought  about  a  short-lived  but  signifi- 
cant turn  of  events  in  the  region's  history.  Per- 
petually undermined  by  surrounding  territories, 
this  distinctive  group  of  Slavs  has  struggled  to 
maintain  its  unique  cultural  identity. 

Amidst  the  dynamic  changes  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
IS  a  particulariy  important  occasion.  A  variety 
of  forces  are  gaining  increased  attention  in 
their  attempts  to  express  their  political  and 
cultural  identities.  Perestroika  and  glasnost 
have  promoted  freedom  and  openness  toward 
diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  and  F>olltical  view- 
points. Changes  in  Poland,  Czecfioslovakia, 
and  Hungary  have  demonstrated  a  new  flexi- 
bility in  the  once  immovable  Iron  CXirtain.  The 
tumbling  of  the  Beriin  Wall  has  sent  rever- 
tjerations  throughout  the  wortd.  Presklent  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  histonc  audience  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  sends  a  positive  signal  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Unksn,  saying  that 
freedom  of  expression  and  cultural  Identity 
may  be  consistent  with  the  future  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  unique  cultural  identity  of  ttie  Ukraine  is 
a  source  of  pnde  to  the  more  than  50  millk>n 
Ukrainians  all  over  the  worid.  On  January  22 
we  extended  tiest  wishes  and  thanks  to  the 
Ukraine  for  its  important  contritxjtions  to  the 
wortd  in  the  visual  arts,  folk  music,  religion, 
world  view,  literature,  physical  sciences,  arctii- 
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lecture — but  above  all  the  Ukraine  s  greatest 
contribution:  her  people. 


THE  EFFORTS  OF  ANNETTE  AND 
TOM  LANTOS  TO  FREE  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  17  of 
this  year  was  ttie  45th  anniversary  of  the  at)- 
duction  by  Soviet  military  authorities  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  Swed- 
ish dtplomat,  wtx)  voluntanly  went  to  Budapest 
at  the  height  of  tt»e  Nazi  effort  to  destroy  the 
Jews,  100,000  Hungarians  were  saved  from 
extermination  camps  and  death  marches. 
Among  tfiose  saved  by  this  noble  Swede  are 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  California. 
Tom  Lantos,  and  his  wife,  Annette 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  Jack  Anderson 
column  reminds  us  of  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Annette  and  Tom  Lantos  to  repay  that  debt 
by  seeking  the  release  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
(rom  Soviet  pnson.  I  request  that  this  article 
be  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  it.  The  efforts  of  Annette 
and  Tom  Lantos  to  secure  the  release  of 
Wallenberg  deserve  our  serious  attention  and 
support. 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Thb  Search  for  Raoul  Walxjinbixg  Goes 
On 

Annette  and  Tom  Lantos  were  childhood 
sweethearts,  but  their  childhood  was  not 
the  stuff  of  fairy  tales.  They  were  Hungari- 
an Jews  who  both  managed  to  escape  the 
gas  chamber  because  an  ot>scure  Swedish 
diplomat  based  In  Budapest  plucked  as 
many  Jews  as  he  could  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Nazis. 

Today.  Rep.  Tom  Lantos  (D-Calif.)  is 
earning  marks  as  the  chainntui  of  the 
House  committee  exposing  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  scandal.  But  Annette 
Lantos  has  a  scandal  of  her  owti  to  expose: 
Has  that  Swedish  diplomat,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, spent  the  last  45  years  in  a  Soviet 
prison  because  of  what  he  did  to  help  the 
Jews? 

For  nearly  15  years.  Annette  Lantos  hais 
made  it  her  work  to  find  Wallenberg.  The 
Soviet  secret  police  snatched  him  from  a 
street  in  Budapest  on  Jan.  17.  1945.  The  So- 
viets were  liberating  Budapest  from  the 
Nazis,  and  Wallenberg  was  on  his  way  to 
talk  to  the  Soviet  overseers  and  explain  his 
plan  for  the  Jews.  Wallenl)erg  had  managed 
to  outwit  the  Nazis,  but  the  Russians  had  no 
patience  with  him.  It's  not  clear  whether 
they  thought  he  was  a  spy  or  whether  Wal- 
lenberg was  Just  a  victim  of  someone's  stu- 
pidity. 

Last  Octol)er.  for  the  first  time,  the  Sovi- 
ets apologized  for  kidnapping  Wallenberg 
and  letting  him  die  in  prison.  The  apology 
was  nice,  but  Annette  Lantos  refuses  to  be- 
lieve Wallenberg  is  dead,  and  she  wants 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  produce  proof,  or 
produce  the  living  Wallenberg. 

As  children  in  Budapest.  Annette  suid 
Tom  Lantos  heard  talk  about  a  very  power- 
ful Swede  who  was  saving  Jews.  Tom  sur- 
vived in  a  house  of  refuge  set  up  by  Wallen- 
l)erg.  Annette  and  her  mother  managed  to 
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escape  using  Portuguese  passports  because 
Wallenberg  had  set  a  precedent  of  getting 
the  Nazis  to  honor  the  foreign  diplomatic 
passports  he  issued  to  Jews. 

They  found  each  other  after  the  war,  mar- 
ried and  moved  to  San  FYancisco.  In  1956. 
the  Soviets  admitted  that  they  had  taken 
Wallenberg,  but  said  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1947. 

Annette  Lantos  went  about  the  business 
of  raising  her  children,  but  whenever  she 
had  the  chance  to  talk  to  others  about  the 
Holocaust,  she  would  tell  the  story  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg— how  one  person  stood  up  to 
the  Nazis  smd  saved  100.000  lives  and  then 
paid  with  his  own  life. 

Then  in  1979.  Nazi  hunter  Simon  Wie- 
senthal  claimed  that  Wallenberg  was  alive 
in  a  Soviet  mental  ward  in  Siberia.  "After  a 
sleepless  night.  I  decided  I  would  have  to 
devote  my  life  to  saving  Wallenlierg.  and  all 
I  had  was  a  Xerox  machine,"  Annette 
Lantos  told  our  associate  Daryl  Gibson. 

She  contacted  the  Swedish  Embassy  in 
Washington,  and  they  told  her  to  find  an- 
other outlet  for  her  do-gooder  tendencies. 

Luck  brought  her  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  In  October  of  1979.  she  and  24,000 
other  Americans  put  their  names  in  a 
hopper,  and  10  were  selected  at  random  to 
ask  Carter  any  question  they  wanted  in  a 
nationally  broadcast  radio  call-in  program. 
One  of  the  10  was  Annette  Lantos.  and  she 
asked  Carter  what  he  could  do  to  help  Wal- 
lenberg. The  president  said  Wallenberg  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

It  wasn't  much  of  an  answer,  but  it  was 
enough  to  bring  the  press  to  the  Lantos 
doorstep.  The  attention  led  to  five  books 
about  Wallenberg  and  eventually  a  TV  mini- 
series,  starring  Richard  Chamberlain. 

In  her  spare  time.  Annette  Lantos  helped 
get  her  husband  elected  to  Congress,  and  in 
1981  she  was  in  the  Rose  Garden  when  his 
first  piece  of  legislation  was  signed  by 
Ronald  Reagan— an  act  making  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg an  honorary  American  citizen.  It 
was  prestigious— Winston  Churchill  is  the 
only  other  honorary  U.S.  citizen— but  that 
was  not  what  motivated  Annette  Lantos.  If 
Wallenberg  was  alive,  then  the  Soviets  had 
an  American  citizen  in  prison,  and  the  U.S. 
government  was  obligated  to  get  him  out. 

Eight  years  later.  Annette  Lantos  and 
Raoul  Wallenberg  are  still  waiting.  In  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Soviets  issued  their  glasnost- 
inspired  apology,  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  .same  old  story  that  Wallenberg  died  of 
a  heart  attack  in  1947.  But  there  have  been 
many  Wallenberg  "sightings"  since  then- 
prisoners  who  said  they  shared  a  cell  with 
him.  a  doctor  who  examined  him  in  1961.  a 
refusenik  who  met  him  in  a  prison  hospital 
in  1975.  a  secret  informant  who  told  a  Swed- 
ish businessman  that  Wallenberg  was  sdlve 
in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  near  the  Chinese 
border  in  1986.  Many  who  have  told  of 
seeing  Wallenberg  have  disappeared  soon 
after  speaking  up  or  have  died  of  "heart  at- 
tacks "—the  ailment  that  plagues  many  en- 
emies of  the  Soviet  state. 

Does  Annette  Lantos  think  Wallenberg  is 
alive'  "I  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  issue 
until  I  know  the  truth."  she  says,  with  an 
edge  that  implies  that  the  quesiton  is  irrele- 
vant. "Its  going  to  be  dirty,  the  truth,  very 
dirty." 

The  story  that  Wallent>erg  died  of  a  heart 
attack  was  perpetuated  by  Andrei  Gromyko. 
who  took  the  truth  to  his  grave.  Glasnost 
recently  allowed  Soviet  television  to  broad- 
cast pictures  of  Wallenberg  and  a  phone 
number  to  call  with  information  on  his 
whereabouts.  That's  a  remarkable  gesture 
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for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  Annette  Lantos 
says  Gorbachev  has  to  put  more  into  the 
search  than  good  intentions. 

Whether  Wallenberg  is  dead  or  alive,  An- 
nette Lantos  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  the 
world  know  what  happened  to  him  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets.  She  calls  that  "the 
only  tribunal  for  victims  of  governments." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  CORY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLCsday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated 
civic  leader  in  the  14th  District  in  New  Jersey 
is  being  honored  for  his  contributions  in  the 
philanthropic  area.  The  individual  I  speak  of  is 
Joseph  Cory,  who  on  February  2,  1 990  will  re- 
ceive the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  Hudson  County  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the 
Casino  in  the  Park,  Jersey  City. 

Joseph  Cory  is  a  leader  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  has  employed  up  to  1 .000  in- 
dividuals as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Joseph  Cory  Ware- 
houses, Inc.,  and  of  Joseph  Cory  Delivery 
Services,  Inc. 

Cory's  work  In  the  substance  abuse  area  as 
chairman  of  Intervention  Strategies,  Inc.,  is  a 
unique  approach,  bringing  education,  informa- 
tion and  counseling  services  into  the  work 
place.  The  Hudson  County  Council  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Abuse  is  honoring  him  for  his 
work  in  tfw  substance  abuse  area,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  their  salute. 

Educated  at  James  Madison  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  NY,  the  University  of  Miami,  Fair- 
letgh  Dickinson  University  in  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  University,  Cory  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Meadowlands  Hospital  in  Secaucus, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Franciscan  Health  Sys- 
tems of  New  Jersey,  which  operates  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital,  Jersey  City,  and  St.  Mary  Hospi- 
tal, Hoboken. 

In  1 989  he  was  honored  by  the  Dante  Aligh- 
ieri  Society  of  Jersey  City  as  their  "Man  of  the 
Year. '  In  1987  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  from  the  Hudson-Hamilton 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Italian-American  League  of  Hudson 
County  saluted  him  in  1983,  and  the  Greater 
New  York  Home  Furnishings  Industry  made 
him  their  "Man  of  tfie  Year"  the  same  year. 

An  avid  sportsman,  he  was  honored  as 
"Rookie  Driver  of  the  Year"  in  1985  by  the 
NEPA  Sports  Car  Club  of  America. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  his  parents  were  the  late 
Grace  (nee  BenFante)  and  Joseph  Cory,  Sr. 
His  maternal  grandparents  were  from  Paler- 
mo, Italy,  and  his  paternal  grandparents  were 
from  the  Corigliano  region  of  Ruggerio  de  Ca- 
labria, Italy.  In  1938,  Joe's  father  shortened 
the  family  name,  Corigiar>o,  to  Cory  for  busi- 
ness reasons. 

Joe  played  football  while  atterxjing  James 
Madison  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  joined  the  businesses 
founded  by  his  father.  The  Cory  companies 
specialize  in  the  warehousing  and  delivery  of 
residential  furniture.  They  serve  leadir^  retail- 
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ers  in  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Florida.  In  his  association 
with  his  toother,  James  and  uncle  John,  the 
Cory  companies  have  steadily  grown.  Today, 
they  are  the  Nation's  largest  furniture  distribu- 
tion network.  From  modest  beginning  54  years 
ago,  Cory  now  operates  2  million  square  feet 
of  warehouse  space  and  a  fleet  of  170  vehi- 
cles. 

A  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Motor  Truck 
Association,  he  also  has  served  many  busi- 
ness, civic,  and  charitable  organizations  such 
as  the  Hudson  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Industry;  the  Hudson-Hamilton  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith;  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
Hudson  County  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse.  Joe  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  New  Jersey 
Home  Furnishing  Association,  Greater  New 
York  Home  Furnishing  Association.  Florida 
Home  Furnishing  Association,  Sports  Car  Club 
of  America,  Falcon  Racing  Service,  Inc.,  Eliza- 
beth Corporate  Leadership  Group,  Elizabeth 
Mayor's  Advisory  Cabinet,  New  Jersey  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  200  Club  of  Hudson 
County,  Dante  Alighieri  Association,  National 
Furniture  Traffic  Conference,  and  Specialized 
Furniture  Carriers  Association. 

Joe  resides  in  Bergen  County,  NJ  and  is  the 
father  of  five  children  and  six  grandchildren. 
He  is  an  avid  yacthsman  and  trophy-winning 
off-shore  fisherman.  On  land,  he  enjoys  mem- 
t)ership  in  the  Porsche  Club  of  America  and 
participates  in  several  road  racing  events  an- 
nually. 

The  Hudson  County  Council  on  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Abuse  has  been  working  in  my  dis- 
trict to  alleviate  the  plague  of  addiction.  I  must 
commend  them  on  their  wise  choice,  spot- 
lighting the  efforts  of  Joseph  Cory,  and  grant- 
ing him  their  annual  award. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  In  this  trib- 
ute to  Joseph  Cory  for  a  job  well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  J.  DeBAR- 
TOLO  AND  THE  SAN  FRANCIS- 
CO 49'ERS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Edward  J.  DeBartolo,  Jr.,  and 
the  San  Francisco  49'ers  for  their  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  the  Denver  Broncos  in  Super 
Bowl  XXIV. 

The  city  of  Youngstown,  as  well  as  San 
Francisco,  is  proud  of  the  NFL  champions. 
Youngstown  is  home  to  both  team  owner 
Edward  J.  DeBartolo,  Jr.  and  49'ers  executive 
vice  president  and  general  counsel.  Carmen 
Policy.  Edward  Jr.  is  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  land  developer  Edward  DeBartolo,  Sr. 

Edward  DeBartolo,  Jr.,  is  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  the  49'ers  rise  to  fame.  Since  purchas- 
ing the  49'ers  in  1977,  his  keen  eye  for  talent, 
outstarKJing  organizational  skills,  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  have  led  his  team  to  four 
stellar  Super  Bowl  victories  in  less  than  a 
decade. 
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Successful  organizations  start  with  inspiring 
leadership  at  the  top:  and  the  San  Francisco 
49'ers  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
49'ers  are  being  hailed  the  team  of  the 
decade.  Edward's  canng  professionalism 
reaches  beyond  the  realm  of  athletics.  His 
work  in  charitable  organizations  in  Youngs- 
town and  San  Francisco  is  well  documented. 

Alx>ve  all,  it  is  Edward's  love  arxj  respect 
for  his  players  individually  that  has  built  a 
team  of  champions.  His  unwaivering  confi- 
dence in  fellow  Notre  Dame  alumnus  Joe 
Montana,  who  after  undergoing  back  surgery 
was  a  testament  to  Edward's  faith  and  loyalty. 
Joe  Montana  rewarded  Edward  for  his  pa- 
tience and  confidence  with  back-to-back 
Super  Bowl  victories  and  a  most  valuable 
player  performance.  It  is  this  type  of  close- 
knit,  family  atmosphere  that  has  made  the 
49'ers  organization  a  winner! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Edward  J.  DeBartolo. 
Jr.,  Carmen  Policy,  and  the  San  Francisco 
49'ers  on  tieing  recognized  as  the  team  of  the 
1980's  and  for  kicking  off  the  1990's  in  a 
super  fashion.  I  am  honored  to  represent 
these  outstanding  individuals. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI 
HURRICANES 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
recognize  the  University  of  Miami  and  its  Hur- 
ricanes football  team  for  winning  the  1989  na- 
tional championship.  The  Hurricanes  are  truly 
the  "Team  of  the  Decade"  having  won  the 
national  championship  three  times  dunng  the 
1980's,  in  1983.  1987  and  now  this  year.  No 
other  college  football  team  comes  close  to 
the  record  they  have  amassed. 

Now  there  are  those  who  will  argue  that  the 
Hurricanes  were  declared  national  champions 
at  the  end  of  the  season  by  mere  consensus 
since  there  is  no  national  championship  game. 
But  what  a  consensus.  Every  major  spons  poll 
was  unanimous  in  ranking  the  Hurricanes  No. 
1:  AP,  UPI.  «NN-USA  Today,  Sporting  News 
and  the  New  York  Times  Computer.  There 
can  be  no  doubts  of  who  is  No.  1 . 

The  Hurricanes  won  the  championship  on 
the  strength  of  tf>eir  11-1  season.  In  one  of 
their  toughest  games,  they  defeated  Notre 
Dame  by  a  score  of  27-10  on  November  25. 
They  capped  their  season  with  a  33-25  defeat 
of  Alabama  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  on  January  1. 
In  addition,  the  1989  Hurricanes'  defense  led 
by  first-team  Ail-American  defensive  end  cap- 
tain Greg  Mark  were  also  ranked  No.  1.  The 
defense  gave  up  only  9.3  points  per  game. 

There  was  that  one  defeat.  As  an  alumna,  it 
hurts  to  know  that  the  Hurricanes'  only  loss 
came  at  the  hands  of  State  rival  Florida  State 
24-10  on  October  28.  To  their  credit,  the 
team  led  by  fiead  coach  Dennis  Erickson  re- 
grouped and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  win 
their  remaining  games.  The  championship  is 
of  special  significance  for  coach  Erickson  be- 
cause he  is  only  the  second  coach  in  college 
football  history  to  win  the  national  champion- 
ship in  his  first  year  as  head  coach. 
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I  join  with  the  university's  other  95,000 
alumni  in  congratulating  the  entire  team  for 
ttietr  success  this  year.  They  set  the  highest 
goal,  applied  themselves  and  achieved  it.  The 
effort  and  teamwor1(  they  exhibited  will  serve 
them  well  in  tlieir  future  erxtoavors. 

While  ttie  Hurricanes'  foottwil  team  has 
captijred  national  attention  durir>g  ttie  1980's, 
the  University  as  a  wtx>le  has  also  experi- 
er>ced  phenomenal  growth.  Only  64  years  old, 
tt>e  changes  of  the  last  decade  have  brought 
the  University  of  Miami  into  ttTe  ranks  of  the 
most  selective  private  research  universities  in 
the  southeast  United  States. 

A  snapshot  of  statistics  tfom  the  decade 
are  illustrative.  Annual  research  funding  has 
doubled  Fundraising  has  nfK>re  than  tiipled. 
The  endowment  fund  has  nearly  quadrupled. 
The  university  budget  has  increased  2"^ 
times.  At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  has 
gotten  larger  with  a  sevenfold  increase  in  en- 
dowed chairs  while  the  student  body  has 
become  smaller  and  better.  In  just  tfie  past  2 
years,  the  applicant  pool  has  grown  69  per- 
cent. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Edward  T.  Foote  II, 
the  university  initiated  an  innovative  strategk: 
planning  process  6  years  ago  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  expkjsive  growth. 
During  the  1980's  the  university  and  its  Hum- 
canes  dedicated  themselves  to  achieving  ex- 
cellence and  they  dio.  Both  are  prepared  arKJ 
poised  to  continue  his  effort  and  reap  more 
success  dunng  the  decade  of  the  1 990's. 


COLA  FAIRNESS  FOR  OUR 
RETIREES— AGAIN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  the 
PreskJent  wants  to  balance  ttie  Federal 
budget  on  the  backs  of  Federal  retirees.  In 
tho  President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget,  Fed- 
eral retirees  are  not  scheduled  to  receive  a 
well-deserved  cost-of-living  adjustment 
[COLAJ.  This  IS  an  all  too  familiar  pattern  of 
executive  disdain  for  civil  service.  As  you  will 
remember,  the  Balanced  Budget  arxJ  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986  eliminated 
fiscal  year  1986  COLA'S  for  civil  servKre.  mili- 
tary, and  railroad  and  disability  annuitants 
while  guaranteeing  a  COLA  for  social  security 
and  veterans'  benefit  recipients.  This  decision 
to  differentiate  between  annuitants  with  re- 
spect to  COLA'S  was  contrary  to  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  any 
measure  oi  fairness. 

Last  year  it  was  the  same  story.  Presklenl 
Reagan,  In  submitting  ms  final  budget,  called 
for  the  eltminatton  of  COLA's  for  Federal  retir- 
ees in  199C,  and  the  new  Bush  administration 
loilowed  his  leao.  Last  year  I  was  joined  by 
ove.'  280  of  Our  colleagues  in  soonsoring  leg- 
islation guaranteeing  a  COLA  fo.  all  nonsocial 
security  recipienis.  SuOsequentiy,  this  lan- 
guage was  locioded  in  the  t)udget  reconcilia- 
tion eriacted  last  fall  to  insure  that  ali  mi;itary, 
tier  II  railroad  retiremeiit,  CIA,  foreign  "..ervice 
and  certain  FECA  beneficiaries  also  receive 
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their  COLA'S  on  time.  I  am  now  Introducing 
this  same  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1991 

It  is  Important  that  we  treat  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's retirees  fairly.  However,  the  administra- 
tion seems  Intent  on  breaking  that  promise 
Federal  tMidget  cuts  during  the  last  years  have 
already  fallen  heavily  on  Federal  workers  and 
annuitants.  Reductions  fall  especially  hard  on 
Federal  retirees,  whose  average  pensions  are 
$1,146  p>er  month  and  their  survivors,  whose 
average  benefit  is  $552  per  month. 

We  cannot  undo  events  of  the  past.  Howev- 
er, we  can  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  Inequi- 
table treatment  of  our  senior  citizens,  who 
performed  the  |psks  so  essential  to  making 
our  Government  function.  My  legislation 
simply  provides  that  these  retirees  be  treated 
the  same  as  social  secunty  beneflcianes.  I  am 
also  introducing  a  sense  of  Congress  resolu- 
tion that  expresses  the  unfairness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's arbitrary  treatment  of  certain 
Federal  annuitants'  COLA's.  Increases  in  the 
cost-of-living  affect  all  retirees  equally  and  all 
COLA'S  should  reflect  this  reality.  Indeed,  civil 
servants  are  not  immune  from  the  effects  of 
Inflation  felt  by  all  Amencans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  confused  by  Presi- 
dent Bush's  rhetoric  regarding  civil  service. 
The  President  has  repeatedly  stated  that  serv- 
ir>g  one's  country  or  community  through  loyal 
Government  service  is,  in  spite  of  numerous 
hardships  and  sacnflces,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant jobs  in  the  world.  I  completely  agree 
with  this  sentiment,  but  I  question  how  the 
President  can  offer  these  ennobling  thoughts 
one  minute  and  pull  the  retirement  income  rug 
out  from  under  civil  service  retirees  the  next 
minute.  At  best.  It  seems  President  Bush  is 
not  speaking  sincerely  wtien  he  idolizes  public 
service.  At  worst,  he  may  harbor  the  same  ex- 
treme anticivil  service  tendencies  as  President 
Reagan.  I  sincerely  hope  this  is  not  the  case 

As  a  measure  of  support  for  some  of  the 
hardest  working,  most  loyal  employees  in  the 
world,  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  my  legislation. 


APPLAUDING  THE  VALIANT 
SERVICE  OF  COL.  GEORGE  P. 
HENNRIKUS.  JR. 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  his  country 
long  and  faithfully  dunng  not  one,  but  two  dis- 
tinguished careers.  On  January  31,  Col 
George  F.  Hennrikus.  Jr.,  USAF  (Ret.)  will 
retire  from  his  posts  as  director  of  legislative 
affairs  for  the  Retired  Officers  Association  and 
as  ctiairman  of  niilrtary  coalition. 

Colonel  Hennrikus  started  his  military  career 
as  a  17-year-old  bombardier-navigator  in 
1942,  completing  35  combat  missions  over 
Germany  in  a  B-17.  After  the  war.  he  earned 
his  bactielor's  degree  at  Boston  University 
and  started  in  tHJSirtess.  However,  as  hap- 
pened to  so  many  young  men  of  that  era. 
along  came  the  Korean  conflict  and  Colonel 
Hennrikus  found  himself  back  In  uniform.  It 
was  not  until  1974,  after  some  32  years  of 
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active  service,  spanning  three  decades  and 
three  wars,  that  he  finally  left  the  Air  Force.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  most  admi- 
rably representing  the  Air  Force  as  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Information. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Air  Force, 
Colonel  Hennnkus  t)egan  his  second  career 
as  director  of  legislative  affairs  for  the  Retired 
Officers  Association.  For  almost  17  years  he 
has  toiled  long  and  hard  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  nghts  of  uniformed  service  retirees 
and  their  families  His  retirement  at  the  end  of 
the  month  will  create  a  vacuum,  but  the 
legacy  he  leaves  will  live  long  Into  the  future. 

Colonel  Hennnkus  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  institution  in  this  town.  His  reputation 
as  a  forthhght  and  honest  champion  of  those 
who  have  faithfully  served  their  country,  as 
well  as  their  widows  and  widowers,  Is  legend. 
His  influence  on  those  of  us  he  has  advised, 
be  they  individual  Members  or  committees, 
has  been  immense  because  Colonel  Hennri- 
kus has  credibility 

He  IS  a  font  of  knowledge  on  each  and 
every  issue  affecting  uniformed  services  retir- 
ees He  has  been  willing  to  explore  all  sides 
on  an  issue  and,  where  appropriate,  propose 
compromise  positions.  This  characteristic,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  has  resulted  In  his 
ability  to  shape  policy  in  a  direction  that  is 
most  beneficial  to  retirees  and  their  families. 

The  leadership  of  Colonel  Hennrikus  Is,  per- 
haps, best  demonstrated,  by  his  Impact  on 
those  affiliated  associations  comprising  the 
Military  Coalition  Made  up  of  some  22  military 
oriented  associations  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  1  3  million  active.  Reserves  and  re- 
tired members  of  the  seven  uniformed  serv- 
ices, under  his  chairmanship  the  coalition  has 
become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  A  strong 
advocate  of  the  philosophy  that  In  unity  there 
IS  strength,  he  has  been  able  to  meld  the  coa- 
lition's sometimes  diverse  opinions  into  cohe- 
sive positions  which  then  are  skillfully  present- 
ed to  Congress.  His  record  of  success  speaks 
for  itself.  One  need  only  look  at  his  effort  to 
improve  such  areas  as  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, military  commissanes,  military  pay,  and 
catastrophic  health  care  to  realize  how  effec- 
tive he  has  been 

However,  the  ultimate  reward  for  George 
Hennnkus  for  his  years  of  dedlc^ed  and  dis- 
tinguished service  is  the  mark  he  has  left  on 
those  very  same  retirees.  That  Is  the  bottom 
line  That  Is  final  mark  of  success.  Uniformed 
services  retirees  are  better  off  today  financial- 
ly than  they  have  ever  been.  Their  well-being 
has  been  the  singular,  overriding  concern  of 
Colonel  Hennnkus:  and  their  well-being  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands. 

Few  retirees  know  Colonel  Hennrikus;  not 
many  recognize  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe 
him.  He  IS  an  unsung  hero,  and  an  untiring 
and  faithful  servant  to  their  causes.  His  retire- 
ment highlights  an  era  of  enlightened  leader- 
ship that  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  maintain. 
George  Hennnkus  is  a  hard  act  to  follow;  he 
has.  however,  set  in  place  the  necessary 
framework  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  we 
expect  that  his  Influence  will  continue  to  be 
felt  for  many  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  Col.  George  F.  Henn- 
nkus, Jr ,  the  best  in  the  future;  he  has  un- 
questionably and  unselfishly  given  all  retirees 
his  biest  in  the  past 
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CONVENTION  ON  THE  RIGHTS 
OF  CHILDREN 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
extraordinarily  pleased  to  Introduce,  together 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  Mr.  'Vatron,  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Chris  Smith  and  Mr.  Owens,  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  submit  the  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Children  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  This 
convention  was  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  and  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
20,  1989.  Attached  are  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress given  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Chris  Smith,  serving  as  representative  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  before 
the  Third  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, In  support  of  adoption  of  the  conven- 
tion. Now  the  stage  is  set  for  ratification  by 
the  United  States,  which  will  ensure  that  the 
convention  can  become  a  major  force  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  children  woridwide. 

Defining  the  Rights  of  Children 
(By  Christopher  H.  Smith) 

After  10  years  of  constructive  dialogue, 
seemingly  endless  consultations,  and  finally 
an  agreement,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  presented  the  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Children  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  for  adoption.  The  United  States 
participate  actively  in  the  drafting  of  the 
convention.  We  believe  that  it  represents  a 
notable  step  forward  in  the  needed  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren. Although  the  convention  is  far  from 
perfect— no  agreement  ever  is— the  United 
States  strongly  believes  in  the  enumerated 
commitments  and  goals  of  the  convention, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  adopt  the  text  without  change. 

The  Government  of  Poland  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
vention. The  version  we  have  before  us 
today  represents  many  years  of  debate  and 
revisions  to  the  Government  of  Poland's 
first  draft. 

The  United  States  also  recognizes  the  val- 
uable contribution  made  by  many  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  during  the  drafting 
process.  The  promotion  of  human  rights 
standards  Inevitably  creates  a  certain  ten- 
sion between  what  might  be  best  in  an  ideal 
world  and  what  governments  are  prepared 
to  accept  today.  Although  in  the  end  it  is 
governments  that  are  bound  to  uphold 
human  rights  standards,  the  participation 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the 
drafting  of  these  conventions— and  in  the 
United  Nations  generally— serves  to  push  us 
to  higher  standards  over  and  aliove  our  pa- 
rochial interests.  In  addition,  it  prevents  us 
from  being  content  to  settle  for  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Children  grapples  with  many  difficult  issues 
and  rests  on  several  hard-fought  compro- 
mises. A  number  of  these  compromises  were 
necessitated  by  the  differing  cultural,  legal, 
and  religious  views  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  rights  of  the  children,  the 


rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents,  and 
the  state's  obligations  of  legal  and  moral 
protection.  Other  concessions  were  neces- 
sary on  other  matters.  My  govenmient,  like 
many  others,  is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  some  of  these  compromises.  But  be- 
cause  we  recognize  the  importance  and  de- 
sirability of  adopting  the  convention  with- 
out further  delay,  we  do  not  wish  to  reopen 
negotiation  on  any  part  of  the  text. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  my  government's  views 
on  several  aspects  of  the  convention. 

Ihe  United  States  fully  supports  the  in- 
clusion within  the  preamble  of  the  conven- 
tion language  from  the  1959  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Children  confirming  that 
"the  child,  by  reason  of  his  physical  and 
mental  Immaturity,  needs  special  safeguards 
and  care,  Including  appropriate  legal  protec- 
tion, before  as  well  as  after  birth." 

Comprehensive  research  and  experience, 
domestically  and  internationally— through 
organizations  such  as  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization—have proven  that  proper  prena- 
tal and  neonatal  care  spell  the  difference 
between  a  healthy  or  health-threatened 
mother,  and  between  a  strong  or  vulnerable 
child.  Healthy  babies,  right  from  the  start, 
will  help  provide  brighter  futures  for  all  of 
our  children,  who  represent  our  own  future 
and  our  legacy  for  the  next  generation. 

My  goverrunent  concurs  fully  and  is 
pleased  that  the  convention  reaffirms  "the 
right  of  the  child  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion."  Although  parents 
or  guardians  must,  of  course,  offer  guidance 
and  assist  young  children  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  to  freedom  of  conscience,  we 
must  recognize  that  this  inherent  and  in- 
alienable right  of  religious  freedom  is  a  pre- 
cious right  of  each  individual,  including 
children. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  the 
costs  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Children  that  will  be  established  by  the  con- 
vention should  be  borne  exclusively  by  the 
states  that  ratify  the  convention.  In  our 
view,  the  committee  established  by  the  con- 
vention is  not  a  UN  body,  but  an  instrument 
of  the  states  parties  to  the  convention. 

The  current  draft  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Children  addresses  many 
of  the  social  concerns  facing  the  children  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a 
number  of  the  key  elements  that  the  U.S. 
Government  supports. 

Family  Reunification.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  al)out  the  reunification  of  fami- 
lies so  that  children  and  parents  can  live  to- 
gether. 

Abuse  and  Neglect.  The  prevention  of 
physical  and  mental  abuse  against  children 
demands  constant  vigilance,  a  moral  and 
ethical  consciousness  throughout  our  socie- 
ty. Governments  must  be  committed  to  pro- 
viding legal  and  administrative  protection  to 
children. 

Adoption.  With  a  strong  and  active  en- 
couragement of  President  Bush,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  promoted  the  adoption  of 
children  by  loving  and  caring  families. 
Through  legal  safeguards  and  constructive 
adopting  agencies,  governments  can  help 
ensure  that  eligible  children  or  orphaned 
children  enjoy  the  love  and  nurture  of  a 
family. 

Disabled  Children.  The  United  States  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  special  needs  of  mental- 
ly or  physically  disabled  children,  and  we 
fully  support  the  convention's  call  for  a 
"full  and  decent  life"  for  these  children. 

As  I  made  clear  at  the  outset,  the  United 
States  is  satisfied  that  the  working  group 
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which  drafted  the  Convention  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Children  made  such  progress  and 
achieved  consensus  on  all  substantive  Issues. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  adopt  the  convention  without  a  vote 
and  without  changing  a  vote  and  without 
changing  any  of  the  test. 

The  United  States  does  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  view  the  convention  in  a 
sober,  realistic  light.  It  is  not  a  perfect  docu- 
ment, and  its  entry  into  force  will  not  solve 
all  problems  and  all  threats  for  all  children. 
Only  by  recognizing  this  can  the  interna- 
tional community  work  together  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  convention.  Nec- 
essary protection  for  our  societies'  vulnera- 
ble and  helpless  will,  ultimately,  have  to  t>e 
demanded  by  the  moral  commitment  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  and  will 
have  to  be  guaranteed  by  member  states. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  "BIR- 
MINGHAM SIX  "  CASE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Friends  of  Ireland 
concerning  the  case  of  the  "Birmingham  Six" 
prisoners.  This  case  arose  from  a  series  of 
bombings  In  Birmingham,  England  in  1974,  for 
which  six  Individuals  were  convicted  and  have 
tieen  Imprisoned,  under  life  sentences,  since 
1975. 

Since  then,  numerous  allegations  of  police 
beatings  of  the  prisoners,  unreliable  forensic 
evidence,  and  allegations  of  perjury  on  the 
part  of  police  officers  at  the  trial  have  given 
rise  to  grave  concerns  about  the  credibility  of 
those  convictions.  My  own  examination  of  the 
facts — including  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the 
prisoners— has  convinced  me  of  their  inno- 
cence. This  case  must  be  reopened  Immedi- 
ately, and  the  convictions  of  the  Birmingham 
six  quashed.  Quite  simply,  they  were  In  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  of  the 
wrong  religion. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  reopening  of  the 
case,  the  quashing  of  the  convictions,  and 
calls  on  the  President  to  raise  with  the  British 
Prime  Minister  the  serious  human  rights  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  continued  incarceration 
of  the  Birmingham  six.  The  six  prisoners  are: 
Patrick  Hill,  Robert  Hunter,  John  Walker,  Rich- 
ard Mcllkenny,  William  Power,  and  Hugh  Cal- 
lahan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  growing  International 
suppKjrt  for  a  complete,  top  to  bottom,  thor- 
ough review  of  this  case.  The  City  Council  of 
Birmingham  and  Its  Lord  Mayor,  the  bishops 
of  Birmingham,  many  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  European  Pariiament,  and  Am- 
nesty International  have  all  gone  on  record  In 
support  of  a  total  review.  This  broad  spectrum 
of  concern  reflects  the  increasing  conviction 
that  an  Injustice  has  been  done. 

The  t)omblngs  In  1974  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  21  people  and  scores  of  Injuries.  All 
right-minded  people  condemn  and  deplore 
such  violence,  and  it  Is  Imperative  that  those 
guilty  of  this  crime  are  punished.  But  the  cen- 
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tral  issue  remains  that  tt>e  facts  did  not  sup- 
port the  convictions  of  ttie  Birmingham  six. 
The  continued  imprisonnient  of  these  nnen  is  a 
fundamental,  gross  abuse  of  human  rights. 

I^st  year,  the  British  Government  released 
four  other  prisoners — the  Guilford  four — who 
were  convicted  on  similar  unreliable  evider)ce 
for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit.  That  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  prepared  to  admit  there 
was  a  serious  miscarrage  of  justice  In  ttie 
case  of  the  Guilford  four  cleariy  casts  fresh 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  convictk>ns  of  tt>e 
Blrmir>gham  six  and  reinforces  tt^e  need  to 
carry  out  an  Immediate  review. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  Issues  In  this  case  carefully  and 
closely,  and  to  support  our  resolution.  Further- 
more, I  urge  fxompt  acton  on  It  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
MARK    "MAX"  LOTKIN 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Myers  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  trit>ute  to  Dr.  Max 
Lotkin— mathematician,  rocket  scientist,  hus- 
band, father,  and  fnend.  Dr.  Max  Lotkin 
passed  away  on  Monday,  November  20,  1989 
In  Coconut  Creek,  FL.  Dr.  Lotkin.  who  died  of 
cancer,  was  78  and  succumbed  just  one  day 
shy  of  his  45th  wedding  anniversary. 

Bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Dr.  Lotkin 
attended  Bertin's  University  of  Kiel  during  Nazi 
rule,  and  In  1937,  earned  a  doctorate  in  math- 
ematics. In  1939,  he  Immigrated  to  the  United 
States  where  he  would  later  make  great  con- 
tributions to  the  scientific  community.  Working 
on  both  Government  and  private  industry 
projects.  Dr.  Lotkin  latiored  to  develop  rockets 
and  computers — helping  to  design  the  first 
multistage  rocket-firing  table. 

Dr.  Lotkin  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Math  Society,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Society  of  Industnal  and  Applied 
Mathematics. 

In  addition  to  Edith,  his  lovely  wife  of  nearty 
45  years.  Dr.  Lotkin  Is  survived  by  two  sons 
Ralph  and  Stephen;  a  sister,  Rae  Ross;  and 
four  grandchikjren.  His  son  Ralph  Lotkin  Is 
Chief  Counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

We  offer  our  sincerest  condolences  to 
Ralph  and  his  family,  and  a  host  of  Dr.  Lot- 
kin's  friends. 


SOVIET/ AMERICAN  PEACE  WALK 
EXPERIENCES 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  my 
constituents.    Miel    Castagna    and    juhanna 
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Payton  of  Llano  and  Taos,  are  back  in  the 
United  States  after  a  2-month  purney  through 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  took  part  this  past  fall 
in  ttie  Soviet/Amencan  Peace  Walk  which  al- 
lowed them  the  unique  opportunity  of  living 
and  traveling  with  the  Soviet  people. 

This  past  December.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  meeting  with  Miss  Castagna  and  Miss 
Payton  at  which  time  they  shared  with  me 
ttieir  views  atx>ut  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
thoughts  about  what  must  be  done  to  ensure 
continued  p)eace  between  our  two  great  na- 
tions 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  views  of  these  two  New  Mexi- 
can teenagers.  Their  observations  are  includ- 
ed in  the  foliow.ng  summary  submitted  to  me 
by  Miss  Castagna  and  Miss  Payton: 

Llano  NM. 
January  IS.  1990 

In  OctobT  and  Novemljer  of  89.  we  at- 
tciided  the  Soviet/' Ajaerican  Peace  Wnlk 
through  the  Povjpt  Union.  The  month  Ion? 
venture  broupM*  together  85  Americans  and 
70  Soviets  to  live.  walk,  and  travel  across  146 
kilometers  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Walk  wa.-:  a  large  and  comple.x  citizen 
dipl'vrr.acv  project.  American';  and  Soviets, 
toe-'tner.  in  a  powertul  effort  to  lessen  the 
ar-ns  race.  Thu  was  r.  grave  respors:bility 
for  us.  two  n  yrars  olds  from  Ua.ro.  ar^d 
Taos.  s>nal!  tov.-Ti  In  rural  New  Mexico.  We 
wTe  citizen  aiplcmats  representing  our 
tow.  -.s  on  the  W-  Ik. 

The  purpose  ol  the  Walk  was  an  exerc.se 
in  co-existence  with  t'e  Soviet  people,  as  an 
expmple  for  g'."^£'v''<:  and  ethers.  We  found 
that  the  Sovk  ts  arr  workuig  for  oeace. 
Per^Ty'.p  from  villages,  cities  farms  and  for- 
ests, in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  alike  want  to 
end  the  arms  race. 

The  Wai.-.  rus  successfu'  aa^i  we  have 
come  u;,  •..it^  ;c  r.  suggfjticns  to  slew 
down  on  arms  prt  faction.  These  sugges- 
tions aT  f-CTT.  ^  >h  the  c  •!zcn.=  of  the 
Ukraine.  s.n6  jf  :;   a  Mexico  and  me  U.S. 

i.  We  mu.it  stop  ijn>duclng  plutonium  and 
tritium  fo''  aUv)'  ar  v.earors. 

2.  Wt  n.u  t  p:  uss  uiin.9dia.ely  arsd  tireless- 
ly Tor  a«rt'  iuf:.i.s  v.iili  :he  Sovai  Union 
th.i.  would  Cii'mnttc  uit.  nctd  to  genert'e 
new  plutoi.iu-.^  an!  tritium,  and  any  n' w 

3.  We  ini:st  begin  to  disassemble  ail  short 
ra-^et  and  long  rajige  nuclear  mLssiles. 

•*.  We  niiis,.  edUi;aU'  me  pubiic  ^o  ihe  Hor- 
rors 01  a  iiuc!i'j,r  v.ar. 

5.  V/e  n;.ii.'-  cjnt.nue  lo  share  with  the 
ci'tZi-iis  (ji  iht  USSR  m  exchange  programs 
and  friendah.p    f  o'.  ■  two  pc  .^.les. 

6.  We  laiisf  suppuTt  aad  lend  a  hand  lo 
the  S<iviet  'Jnlin  NOV.\  in  such  a  time  of 
charge,  and  tmlv  KND  the  cold  war. 

".  We  rr!U3'  ;r>'  nd  our  valuable  tax  dollars 
on  feedii.K  :•!•:  riuijtfrv  and  poor  in  our  own 
co'iniry.  ar.o  .-.pcio  icsji  on  weapons  of  de- 
structio'-. 

V;el  Castagna. 

Jca.»..sNA  Payton. 


\T]TERA>JS'  DAY  SPEECH  BY  MR. 
SAM  BRENNER 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEKTINEN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Ms.   ROS-^EhVINEN.    Mr.   Speaker,    i   am 
pleased  to  stiare  with  all  my  colleagues  a 
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speech  given  by  my  constituent,  Mr.  Sam 
Brenner,  dunng  a  special  Veterans'  Day  cere- 
mony, m  Surtside.  FL.  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  attend 

Vi  -'erday,  as  I  lay  upon  the  rocks  that  jut 
oiii  inro  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  our  world 
captivated  me.  In  awe.  I  listened  to  the 
waves.  Wliether  thev  come  in  a  roar  and  a 
thud  upon  the  snore,  or  in  sea  wnispers 
when  the  tide  is  low,  I  hear  within  their 
lonth.  particularly  on  Veterans'  Day.  the 
many  muffled  moans  and  cries  of  millions 
who  primaturely  died  in  war  and  genocide. 

It  IS  ijr  them  that  we  are  here  today,  we 
art  lucky  to  be  alive.  They  wanted  to  live 
and  enjoy  a  full  life.  They  won  the  "War  to 
End  All  Wars",  and  we  lost  the  peace.  We 
arf  conscience-Stricken,  and  to  vindicate 
ou'-'=ph<^s.  we  must  create  a  world  where 
"na'ioTi  cannot  lift  sword  against  nation". 

Tr^'-  T.any  years  on  nations  couldn't  stop 
W-i-ld  War  II.  The  inadequate  United  Na- 
tir-L":  will  never  be  able  to  stop  World  War 
III.  While  nations  have  access  to  nuclear 
and  capital  arms,  our  planet  is  in  jeopardy. 
To  what  can  I  liken  our  plight?  To  a  tragedy 
likf  a  plane  crash  where  investigators  comb 
the  site  to  find  out  what  went  wrong?  "The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them",  Shake- 
speare said,  and  much  evil  will  live  after  us. 
It  will  be  traced  back  to  us  that  we  were  the 
guilty  ones  because  we  did  not  safeguard 
the  sabred  ^hip  of  Mother  Earth.  If  a  child 
cut,^  it-s  finger  it  can  run  to  its  mother  for 
help.  Ar  individual  who  is  violated  can  go  to 
the  crovrrnment  for  redress  of  grievance,  but 
to  whom  can  a  nation  go  if  it  is  attacked  by 
another?  It  is  outrageous  that  here  in  our 
t'me  there  is  no  impartial  adequate  father 
protector  for  the  nations: 

Oh,  today  there  are  small  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  and  the  United  Nations 
li  tiflpful  in  many  ways.  But  what  would 
happen  in  a  major  confrontation  of  more 
powerful  nations'  That  is  our  grave  con- 
cern. 

Isat.ions  must  share  their  sovereignty  to 
wut;o  war  by  pooling  their  military,  interna- 
tionally, into  a  reformed  and  restructured 
world  order  and  world  peacekeeping  force. 

V/e  hail  the  freedoms  being  gained  by 
mary  suppressed  nations,  and  the  coming 
down  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  But  like  "Humpty 
Dunpty  sat  on  the  wall,  had  a  great  fall, 
ano  al!  the  kings  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again",  there  will  be  chaos  there.  In  the 
chaiis  of  the  present  lies  the  order  of  the 
iulure  and  we  must  not  relax  our  vigilance. 

We  will  best  serve  all  veterans  by  better- 
ing our  world.  As  the  Berlin  Wall  comes 
do  An.  I  hope  it  foretells  the  coming  down  of 
many  walls  and  barriers.  Like  "Joshua  who 
fought  the  Battle  of  Jericho  and  the  walls 
came  tumbling  down",  all  our  walls  and  bar- 
riers must  come  tumbling  down— the  barrier 
of  poverty,  the  barrier  of  homelessness,  the 
barrier  of  war,  drugs,  and  crime  and  every 
other  harrier  that  stymies  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  can  all  learn 
much  from  veterans  like  Mr.  Brenner  and  we 
stijjld  all  feel  proud  that  we  have  such  fine 
individuals  like  him  in  our  south  Florida  com- 
munity. 


January  30,  1990 


HONORING  CHIEF  CRAIG  MEA- 
CHAM.  WEST  COVINA  CITIZEN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNI  ■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  TSENTA  TI VES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  very  special  individual.  Craig  L. 
Meacham,  public  safety  division  manager  and 
chief  of  police,  city  of  West  Covina.  Chief 
Meacham  will  be  honored  by  the  West  Covina 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the  1989  West 
Covina  Citizen  of  the  Year  at  a  special  dinner 
on  Friday,  February  2,  1990. 

Chief  Meacham  was  born  in  Pasadena,  CA 
where  he  attended  local  schools.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Carolyn  Stentz  and  together 
they  have  five  children,  Craig,  Alan,  Cynthia, 
Pamela,  and  Janelle.  They  have  13  grandchil- 
dren. 

Chief  Meacham  has  served  the  city  of  West 
Covina  over  19  years.  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  police  and  public  safety  division  manager 
on  January  1,  1979.  Pnor  to  his  appointment 
as  chief,  he  served  as  the  city's  deputy  chief 
of  police  since  1970  He  has  been  a  dedicat- 
ed member  of  law  enforcement  service  for 
over  35  years  serving  as  a  criminal  justice 
consultant  to  the  Governor's  office  (1968-69). 
In  addition,  he  served  as  a  police  officer,  ser- 
geant, and  Lieutenant  in  the  Whittier,  CA 
Police  Department.  He  was  recently  nominat- 
ed by  President  George  Bush  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Marshal  of  California's  Central  Distnct. 

Chief  Meacham  is  active  in  many  civic  and 
professional  organizations,  past  president, 
California  Police  Chief's  Association;  member, 
California  Council  of  Criminal  Justice — ap- 
pointed by  Governor  George  Deukmejian— 
member,  U.S.  Attorneys  Law  Enforcement  Co- 
ordinating Committee;  Member,  board  of  di- 
rectors, National  Criminal  Justice  Association; 
member.  Police  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
Rio  Hondo  College,  chairman,  1984;  member 
Attorney  General's  Advisory  Committee — 
CAL-ID  fingerprint  system;  member,  Los  An- 
ge'es  County  CAL— ID  fingerprint  system 
board  of  directors;  member,  advisory  board, 
Community  Health  Projects,  Inc.;  member,  Los 
Angeles  County  Peace  Officers  Association, 
president,  1 986;  member,  Los  Angeles  County 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  president,  1981; 
member,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Police  Chief's  As- 
sociation, president,  1982;  Memt)er,  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  Peace  Officers  Association,  presi- 
dent, 1983;  member,  West  Covina  Lions  Club, 
president,  1974;  member.  Goals  Committee, 
West  Covina  Unified  School  District;  cochair- 
man.  West  Covina  Bicentennial  Commission; 
chairman,  ad  hoc  committee  to  revise  juvenile 
traffic  court  procedures,  Los  Angeles  County 
Juvenile  Court:  member.  West  Covina  Unified 
School  District  School  Attendance  Review 
Board,  [SARB];  member,  Faculty  of  Cerritos 
College-Norwalk  and  Rio  Hondo  College, 
Whittier;  nominee.  West  Covina  Citizen  of  the 
Year,  1977;  memt)er,  board  of  trustees,  Santa 
Anita  Church;  member,  Los  Angeles  County 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Committee;  and 
memt)er,  California  Youth  Authority  Advisory 
Board, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  2,  1 990,  the  West 
Covina  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  honor 
Craig  L.  Meacham  fo  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  residents  of  this  community.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  my  friend, 
Craig  L.  Meacham  for  his  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  the  people  of  southern  California 
and  to  the  community  of  West  Covina 


CEO  OF  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  USA 
TO  RESIGN  AFTER  12  YEARS 
OF  DEDICATED  SERVICE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Frances  Hesselbein,  national  execu- 
tive director  for  Giri  Scouts  of  the  USA.  Atter 
12  years  of  service,  Frances  is  retinng  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

In  her  many  years  of  service  to  the  Girl 
Scouts,  Mrs.  Hesselbein  contributed  greatly  to 
the  growth  of  the  organization,  including  re- 
cruitment of  adult  volunteers  and  increasing 
membership  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities. 
She  also  revised  program  matenals  for  all  Girl 
Scout  age  levels,  to  include  such  contempo- 
rary issues  as  teen  pregnancy,  youth  suicide, 
and  substance  abuse. 

Frances  Hesselbein  was  recently  appointed 
to  President  Bush's  advisory  Committee  on 
the  Points  of  Light  Initiative  Foundation  Of  the 
five  distinguished  Americans  to  serve  on  the 
committee,  Mrs.  Hesselbein  is  the  only 
woman  and  the  only  representative  of  the 
human  service  sector. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  recognizing  Frances  Hesselbein's  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  to 
wish  her  well  in  her  future  endeavors. 


KENNESAW  COLLEGES  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  DIES  AT  AGE  77 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cobb  County 
and  all  Georgians  lost  a  great  leader  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  when  Dr.  Horace 
Sturgis,  founding  president  of  what  is  now 
Kennesaw  State  College,  died  eariier  this 
year.  Dr.  Sturgis  was  a  man  of  vision  and 
commitment  in  his  role  as  president  of  Kenne- 
saw Junior  College.  His  direction  has  helped 
make  Kennesaw  State  College  info  the  great 
institution  it  is  today.  He  will  be  missed,  but 
his  efforts  live  on  as  young  people  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  institution  into  which  he 
poured  so  much  of  his  devotion.  Following  is 
an  article  from  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal  re- 
garding Dr.  Sturgis  that  I  request  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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[Prom  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal] 

Kennesaw  College's  F^rst  President  Dies 
AT  Age  77 

(By  Peggie  R.  Elgin) 
Dr.  Horace  Sturgis,  77,  founding  president 
of  Kennesaw  Junior  College,  now  Kennesaw 
State  College,  and  who  was  named  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  upon  his  retirement,  died 
Tuesday. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
later  by  the  Mayes  Ward-Dobbins  Funeral 
Home  of  Marietta.  The  family  has  request- 
ed donations  be  made  to  the  Kennesaw 
State  College  library  in  lieu  of  flowers.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Sue  Cowan  Sturgis. 

A  campus  memorial  service  also  is 
planned,  with  details  to  be  announced  later. 
Reacting  to  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Sturgis'  death  was  Dr.  H.  Dean  Propst, 
chancellor  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  Board  of  Regents. 

"I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  news  of  Dr. 
Sturgis'  death.  "  said  Dr.  I*ropst.  "During  his 
time  in  the  university  system,  he  served  as 
an  example  of  the  attempt  to  achieve  the 
best.  The  history  of  Kermesaw  State  Col- 
lege will  be  rich  with  the  remembrance  of 
him.  " 

Dr.  Betty  Siegel,  president  of  KSC,  also 
commented  on  the  death  of  the  former 
president. 

"I  am  deeply  saddened  to  hear  of  Dr. 
Sturgis'  death  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Sturgis  and  his  family  and  to  his  many, 
many  friends,"  she  said.  "Dr.  Sturgis'  vision, 
wisdom,  strength  of  character  and  limitless 
energy  made  this  college  what  it  is  today. 
We  are  all  diminished  by  his  loss  but  will 
always  remember  him  with  admiration  and 
deep  affection." 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Sturgis 
graduated  from  Piedmont  College  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  in  1935  and 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1939,  and  a  doc- 
torate in  higher  education  from  New  York 
University  in  1958. 

He  served  as  principal,  teacher  and  coach 
at  Fayetteville  and  Eatonton  high  schools, 
and  as  a  teacher  at  North  F\ilton  High 
School  in  Atlanta. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  he  served  as 
instructor  at  the  War  Training  Program  at 
Georgia  Tech  and  later  took  a  temporary 
assignment  as  director  of  the  Ground 
School  of  Aviation  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  also  was  an  instructor  of  phys- 
ics at  Georgia  Tech.  In  1945,  he  served  in 
the  U,S.  Navy. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Keruiesaw, 
Dr.  Sturgis  was  an  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  Georgia  Tech,  and  later  was  an 
associate  professor  and  served  as  assistant 
registrar  and  associate  registrar. 

He  was  named  president  of  Kennesaw 
Junior  College  in  1965,  at  the  founding  of 
the  institution,  and  served  the  local  college 
as  its  president  until  1981  when  he  retired. 
In  1980.  he  conferred  the  first  baccalaureate 
degrees  from  Kennesaw  College  at  June 
commencement  ceremonies. 

He  had  dedicated  46  years  of  his  life  to 
education  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Honors  awarded  to  the  founding  president 
included  being  named  Cobb  County  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1975  by  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal  and  recipient  of  the  Cobb  County 
Bar  Association  Liberty  Bell  Award. 
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MR.  PRESIDENT:  EXERCISE 
YOUR  POWER— USE  THE  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  recently  announced  that  he  was 
searching  for  the  proper  legislative  vehicle  to 
test  whether  the  Constitution  grants  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  authonty.  It  is  my  hope  that 
President  Bush  finds  the  vehicle  he's  looking 
for  and  takes  this  brave  and  pnncipled  stand. 

Opponents  of  the  line-item  veto  claim  that 
the  President's  veto  authonty  extends  only  to 
entire  bills  and  thus  he  cannot  veto  only  part 
of  a  bill.  They  argue  that  the  words  "line-item 
veto"  do  not  appear  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  article  I,  section  7,  clause 
3  of  the  Constitution  says  that  whether  It's 
called  an  "Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote"  or  any- 
thing else.  Presidents  must  have  the  chance 
to  veto.  The  framers  deliberately  chose  lan- 
guage granting  the  President  broad  veto 
powers  as  to  allow  the  President  flexibility  in 
setting  budget  pnonties.  Labeling  an  omnitnis 
budget  a  "bill"  cannot  deprive  the  President 
of  his  power  to  veto  items 

James  Madison  noted  that  the  veto  lan- 
guage in  article  I,  section  7,  clause  2  might 
not  be  sufticently  clear.  Article  I,  section  7, 
clause  2  states: 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States:  If  he 
approves  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it.  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  tie 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law. 

In  a  journal  published  on  August  15,  1797, 
which  descnbed  the  debate  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  the  President's  veto 
power,  Madison  wrote  that  "if  the  negative  of 
the  President  was  confined  to  bills,  it  would  be 
evaded  by  acts  under  the  form  or  names  of 
Resolutions,  votes,  et  cetera — prop)Osed  that 
or  resolve'  should  be  atter  bill "  After  heanng 
Madison's  concerns,  clause  3  was  then 
added.  Clause  3  states: 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  the  question  of  Adjourrunent)  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  and  before  the  Same  shall  take 
Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  t>eing 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, according  to  the  Rules  and 
Limitations  prescnl)ed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

The  framers  cleariy  worried  that  the  Con- 
gress would  t>egin  to  usurp  Presidential  au- 
thority by  changing  the  names,  titles,  and  defi- 
nitions of  a  bill.  As  James  Madison  observed, 
Congress     is     "everywhere     extending     the 
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sphere  of  its  activity  and  drawing  all  power 
into  its  impetuous  vortex."  Therefore,  Madison 
argued,  legislative  excesses  must  be  decisrve- 
ly  cfiecked.  So  although  the  words  "line-item 
veto"  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ckjnstitution,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  appeared  to  have 
intended  the  President  to  review  all  legislation 
and  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  determin- 
ing wtiettier  a  bill,  resolution,  order,  vote,  or 
wtwtever  a  congressional  measure  was  la- 
beted,  ultimately  became  law.  It  appears  the 
fran>ers  understood  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  implicitly  granting  the  President 
that  auttxxity 

The  constitutional  authonty  idea,  though 
always  assumed  to  exist,  has  not  been  tried, 
because  until  1974.  the  impoundment  process 
basically  served  as  a  line  item  veto.  Histonan 
Forrest  McDonald  has  pointed  out  that  begin- 
ning in  1789,  Congress  made  thetr  appropna- 
tions.  based  on  expected  revenues,  under 
general  headings  and  left  It  to  the  executive 
txanch  to  allocate  the  funds.  If  the  President 
believed  Cor>gress  was  spending  too  much  on 
a  specific  program,  he  simply  refused  to  allo- 
cate funds.  This  impoundment  process,  used 
by  many  Presidents,  was  more  than  success- 
ful in  controlling  spending.  Dunng  that  year 
however.  Congress  passed  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act,  removing  the  functional  substi- 
tute. It  is  important  to  note  that  our  huge 
budget  deficits  began  soon  after 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  budget 
process  continues  to  stumble.  For  the  seventh 
time  in  the  last  8  years.  Congress  has  failed 
to  complete  its  work  on  the  following  years 
budget  before  October  1.  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year.  This  past  year  for  instance,  as  my 
colleague  from  California,  Mr  Cox  has  point- 
ed out.  Congress  was  late  with  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Congress  by  law  must  clear  the 
cofKurrent  resolution  on  budget  by  Apnl  15 
Last  year  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
cleared  on  May  18.  On  May  15,  appropriations 
bills  are  alk^wed  in  the  House.  As  of  June  23. 
only  one  committee  markup  was  complete. 
Congress  should  complete  action  on  13 
annual  appropriations  bills  by  June  30,  but  as 
of  October  20,  only  one  had  been  signed,  two 
had  been  cleared  for  signature,  three  confer- 
ence reports  had  passed  the  House,  four 
were  still  in  conference  or  pending  floor  action 
and  three  had  no  scheduled  conference. 

When  Congress  misses  its  deadlines,  the 
threat  of  a  massive  omnibus  spending  meas- 
ure becomes  greater.  The  President  is  then 
given  a  choice — sign  ttie  bill  with  its  dozens  of 
pxxk  barrel  projects  or  veto  it — shutting  down 
most  of  the  Government  in  the  process 

In  his  1988  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Reagan  dramatized  why  the  Presi- 
dent needs  ttw  line  item  veto  He  lifted  a  43 
pound  omnibus  sperxling  measure  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  Congress.  He  de- 
scribed ttie  fact  that  Congress  had  given  him 
less  tt^n  1  day  to  review  the  3.296  pages 
before  deciding  to  sign  or  veto  the  measure 
Weeks  after  the  measure  became  law.  the 
White  House  discovered  various  wasteful 
sperxjing  projects  such  as  millions  of  dollars 
for  blueberry  arxj  cranberry  research,  as  well 
as  the  commercialization  of  wildflowers  and 
$6.4  million  for  a  ski  resort. 
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The  President  should  quickly  find  his  legisla- 
tive vehicle,  an  upcoming  appropriations  bill 
for  instance,  and  search  through  it,  vetoing 
pork  barrel  proiects  and  other  sort  of  wasteful 
spending  The  President,  by  exercising  his 
proper  authonty  and  vetoing  certain  portions 
of  bills,  will  focus  public  attention  on  wasteful 
Government  spending  and  bring  accountability 
back  to  the  budget  process.  In  an  age  where 
we  have  piled  up  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
debt,  the  line  item  veto  is  needed  more  than 
ever 


A  YOUNG  PENNSYLVANIAN 
ATTAINS  EAGLE  SCOUT  RANK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  has  embodied  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Amenca's  youth. 

On  Sunday.  February  18.  Bart  Jeffrey 
Slough  II  will  be  awarded  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout,  the  highest  rank  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Amenca  Less  than  2  percent  of  boys  in 
Scouting  reach  this  rank. 

Bart,  a  resident  in  Sunbury,  is  a  band 
member  at  Shikellamy  High  School,  where  he 
IS  a  freshman.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
golf  team  and  has  received  numerous  skill 
awards.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  assistant 
patrol  leader,  patrol  leader,  assistant  senior 
patrol  leader,  and  is  currently  the  senior  patrol 
leader 

The  Award  of  Eagle  Scout  represents  years 
of  effort  and  dedication  on  Bart's  part.  Only 
those  who  demonstrate  leadership,  piersever- 
ance.  integnty.  enthusiasm,  concern  for  the 
community,  and  solid  values  can  be  eligible 
for  this  honor.  Bart  has  demonstrated  these 
qualities— and  he  has  done  so  exceptionally 
well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  B. 
SIMMONS.  JR. 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1990 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  young  man  of  91 
years  of  age  that  has  made  history  in  Ohio's 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  He  is  a  man  for 
all  seasons.  James  B.  Simmons,  Jr.,  is  a  man 
whose  intelligence,  composure  and  dignity 
positively  influenced  all  those,  whose  lives  he 
has  touched.  His  lifelong  devotion  to  his  wife 
Isabelle  marks  him  as  a  man  of  love  and 
valor  J.B  grew  up  in  Georgia  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  His  entire  life  demonstrates  a 
commitment  to  people,  to  human  develop- 
ment, and  service  to  his  community.  J.B.  Sim- 
mons began  his  career  beating  the  odds  in 
pre-civil  rights  days  when  he  achieved  two  po- 
sitions in  Toledo  that  had  never  been  held 
before  by  blacks   The  values  of  commitment 
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and  sen/ice  were  instilled  In  him  at  a  young 
age  and  guided  his  life  thereafter. 

J.B.,  as  his  friends  call  him,  began  his  learn- 
ing process  with  his  father  who  taught  him 
carpentry.  His  educational  attainment  in  the 
post-Worid  War  I  years  set  a  pace  for  others 
to  follow.  He  attended  Tuskegee  Institute, 
graduating  in  1921  with  a  degree  in  printing. 
He  furthered  his  education  by  attending  Lin- 
coln University,  where  he  obtained  a  pre-law 
degree  in  1925.  Later,  he  received  Lincoln's 
alumni  award  as  a  distinguished  graduate.  In 
1935  he  moved  to  Toledo.  His  desire  was  to 
do  advanced  study  in  law  school  but  he  was 
hindered  by  lack  of  financial  resources.  How- 
ever, he  persevered  and  was  able  to  attend 
night  school  at  the  University  of  Toledo's  law 
program.  He  graduated  with  a  law  degree  in 
1945.  In  1950,  his  zeal  for  education  was  rec- 
ognized by  former  Ohio  Governor  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  who  appointed  him  to  the  txaard  of 
trustees  for  the  College  of  Education  and  In- 
dustrial Arts  at  Wilbertorce  University. 

In  1944,  after  9  years  as  a  resident  of 
Toledo,  he  began  serving  the  Toledo  commu- 
nity. J.B.  decided  to  pursue  a  seat  on  the 
Toledo  City  Council.  His  ninth  place  finish 
earned  him  a  place  in  the  history  books  of  the 
20th  century.  He  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  black  in  the  history  of  our  community 
to  be  elected  to  that  body.  The  next  election 
in  1947  brought  much  more  favorable  results; 
he  finished  fourth.  Still  better,  in  1949,  Mr. 
Simmons  finished  third.  You  can't  help  but 
know  J.B.  and  come  to  respect  him  more  and 
more. 

Mr.  Simmons  also  worked  for  the  communi- 
ty by  being  an  active  member  in  many  serv- 
ice-oriented organizations  such  as  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Council,  Federal  Housing  and  Rent  Con- 
trol Board,  Selective  Service  Advisory  Board, 
the  Planning  Committee  for  the  YMCA's  town 
meetings  and  grand  master  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  Mr.  Simmons  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard  throughout  our  community. 

In  1959,  he  achieved  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion of  vice  mayor,  again  a  first  time  achieve- 
ment for  a  black  in  our  community.  At  his  vic- 
tory rally  he  stated,  "Sometimes  they  will  un- 
derstand me,  sometimes  they  won't  agree 
with  me,  and  sometimes  they  will  wish  they 
had  not  elected  me,  but  I  promise  not  to 
forget  that  I  represent  the  people."  And  Mr. 
Simmons  kept  his  word.  He  spent  7  terms,  14 
years  serving  the  people  of  Toledo.  It  was 
during  this  period,  that  I  remember  my  own 
father  paying  him  the  highest  compliment  my 
father  could  pay  any  person,  "J.B.  Simmons  is 
an  honest  man." 

J.B.  was  also  a  key  figure  in  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities throughout  his  life.  He  was  instrumental 
in  integrating  plants  in  Toledo  and  opening 
new  avenues  for  blacks  in  many  facets  of  life. 
He  was  a  forefather  of  the  Mass  Movement 
League,  which  brought  blacks  together  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  civil  rights.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  NAACP  and  a  patron  of  East- 
ern Star,  a  women's  group  similar  to  the 
Masons.  As  Mamie  Williams,  the  tirst  black 
deputy  registrar  for  this  area  stated,  "Every- 
one looked  up  to  him  as  a  father;  he  has  been 
a  leader  of  blacks  for  the  last  half  century." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
recognize  James  B.  Simmons  today.  He  has 
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moved  this  country  forward  by  his  vision, 
strength,  and  determination  to  move  history, 
beginning  here  in  our  own  city.  He  has  done 
this  always  with  such  aplomb  and  goodwill.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  a  single  person  who 
does  not  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  His 
life  honestly  made  a  difference  In  Toledo,  in 
Ohio,  and  In  our  Nation.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  a  glimpse  at 
the  life  of  my  dear  friend  J.B.  Simmons,  Jr.. 
for  whom  I  hold  the  deepest  respect  and  ad- 
miration. May  he  and  his  wife  be  blessed 
always  for  what  they  have  done  for  others. 
J.B.  has  lived  the  words  that  were  stated  by 
Robert  Kennedy  In  1969.  "Some  men  see 
things  as  they  are  and  say  why?  I  dream  of 
things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not?" 


TRIBUTE  TO  CYNTHIA  ANN 
BROAD 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  teacher  and  a 
truly  inspiring  individual.  Ms.  Cynthia  Ann 
Broad.  Ms.  Broad,  a  teacher  in  the  L'Anse 
Creuse  Public  Schools  of  Macomb  County.  Ml, 
is  the  Michigan  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

As  Ms.  Broad  herself  tells  it.  she  decided  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  while  in  the  sev- 
enth grade.  Since  that  decision  in  1959.  Ms. 
Broad  went  on  to  receive  her  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  education  from  Bowling  Green  State 
University  in  1969.  In  1970.  she  received  her 
master  of  education  from  the  same  Institution. 

Ms.  Broad  began  her  tenure  with  L'Anse 
Creuse  Public  Schools  in  1970.  Since  then  ac- 
colades and  honors  seemed  to  have  draped 
her  commitment  to  educational  excellence. 
She  was  named  Outstanding  Teacher  of 
America  in  1972.  profiled  as  an  outstanding 
educator  in  1978,  recognized  for  her  volunteer 
service  to  special  education  staff  and  students 
in  1985,  named  L'Anse  Creuse,  MEA-NEA 
Outstanding  Educator  also  in  1985  and  given 
the  Computer  Based  Instruction  Committee 
Honor  Award  in  1987.  f-Jow  Ms.  Broad  is 
Michigan  State  Teacher  of  the  Year.  She  is 
being  recognized  by  her  peers  today,  January 
25,  1990.  "Cynthia  Ann  Broad  Day."  for  this 
outstanding  achievement. 

Ms.  Broad's  professional  achievements  are 
matched  in  stature  by  her  community  contribu- 
tions. She  worked  hard  to  help  the  Autistic 
Community  of  Northwest  Ohio.  Inc..  purchase 
land  and  successfully  build  a  home  for  autistic 
adolescents  and  adults.  From  1978  to  1981 
she  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
CLEAVE.  Inc..  a  community  organization  pro- 
moting housing,  education,  and  social  accept- 
ance of  the  handicapped.  She  has  served  on 
the  auction  committee  for  the  Center  for  Cre- 
ative Studies  Institute  of  Music  and  Dance  in 
Detroit.  Last  summer.  Ms.  Broad  was  organiz- 
ing and  sponsoring  activities  as  part  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program  for  Chinese  educa- 
tors visiting  in  Michigan. 

Ms.  Broad  has  worked  hard  to  meet  the 
high  standards  set  not  only  by  her  profession. 
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but  by  herself.  She  has  set  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  building  of  tomorrow's  worid  in  each 
student  she  has  touched.  The  youth  of  this 
Nation  are  our  future.  As  Ms.  Broad  would  tell 
you.  educators  and  elected  officials  alike  must 
work  together  to  pursue  excellence  In  educa- 
tion. She  has  set  a  fine  example  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  follow. 

I  commend  Ms.  Broad  on  her  commitment 
to  educational  excellence  and  her  exceptional 
community  involvement.  She  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  true  fnend  of  Macomb 
County. 


H.R.  3913 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  3913,  which  would  amend  titie 
46,  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
civil  penalty  for  operating  a  vessel  in  a  negli- 
gent manner. 

If  enacted  by  Congress,  the  tine  associated 
with  simple  negligence  in  regard  to  unsafe  op- 
erating of  a  vessel  would  be  raised  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000. 

I  submit  this  in  response  to  a  recent  acci- 
dent that  occurred  on  the  Monongahela  River 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania — 62  barges 
broke  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  blocked 
the  waterway.  In  addition,  the  barges  which 
were  jarred  loose  by  the  thawing  ice  in  the 
nver.  jammed  locks  and  dams  along  the  way. 

Just  before  the  accident,  the  Coast  Guard 
issued  warnings  about  the  possibility  for  high 
water  and  heavy  ice  flows.  Despite  the  warn- 
ing, many  barges  were  able  to  slip  away. 

Though  precautions  were  taken  in  the  wake 
of  the  warning,  whether  they  were  adhered  to 
as  strictly  as  they  should  have  been  remains 
to  be  seen.  Because  some  of  these  barges 
contained  gasoline,  and  some  of  this  toxic 
substance  spilled  into  the  river,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  small  $1,000  tine  is  not  enough  to 
ensure  that  a  vessel  operator  is  following 
safety  procedures  thoroughly. 

Hopefully,  increasing  the  tine  to  $5,000  for 
simple  negligence  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
similar  accidents  In  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIO  MARTINO 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  special  friend,  Mario  Martino  of 
West  Deer  Township.  Allegheny  County,  who 
IS  concluding  a  distinguished  term  of  service 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Deer  Creek 
Drainage  Basin  Authority,  a  municipal  body 
serving  the  public  within  West  Deer  and  Indi- 
ana Townships  in  Allegheny  County. 

I  have  known  Mano  Martino  for  a  number  of 
years  and  admire  his  extensive  record  of 
public  service  to  the  community  both  as  a 
former  member  and  past  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Deer  Lake  School  District  on 
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which  he  served  for  a  number  of  years;  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  for 
over  10  years  in  West  Deer  Township  and  as 
a  long-term  member  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Democratic  Committee. 

Mr.  Martino  is  concluding  a  term  of  service 
on  the  board  of  the  Deer  Creek  Drainage 
Basin  Authority  which  tjegan  in  January.  1 985. 
He  served  on  the  board  with  distinction  and 
dedication  for  the  entire  term  of  office. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
active  member  of  his  community  and  ttie  hus- 
band of  Angeline  and  father  of  Chris,  he  has 
unselfishly  given  of  his  time  to  his  community 
and  his  family.  He  sets  a  fine  example  for  all 
of  us  to  follow. 

I  want  to  join  his  family,  neighbors  and 
fellow  authority  board  members  in  recognizing 
with  gratitude  his  service  and  I  wish  him 
health  and  success. 


NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 
CHAPTER  1 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  today.  Con- 
gressman GooDLiNG  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation to  require  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  national  assess- 
ment of  programs  under  chapter  1  which  will 
continue  and  expand  this  Nation's  successful 
effort,  begun  25  years  ago.  to  meet  the  sp>e- 
cial  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  for  an 
objective  and  fair  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  the  Chapter  1  Program. 

The  Hawkins-Stafford  School  Improvement 
Amendments.  Public  Law  100-297.  which  in- 
cluded the  reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  1 
Program  through  1993.  were  enacted  into  law 
Apnl  28.  1988 

We  found  the  last  national  assessment  to 
be  very  helpful  as  we  reauthonzed  chapter  1. 
and  therefore,  believe  that  the  provisions  as 
set  forth  in  the  legislation  introduced  today  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  as  we  prepare  for 
the  1993  reauthonzation 

Specifically,  we  need  to  assess  State  and 
local  accountability  for  the  use  of  chapter  1 
funds. 

Some  of  the  new  provisions  in  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  School  Improvement  Amendments  re- 
quire that  local  school  distncts.  and  then,  if 
necessary.  State  educational  agencies,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  schools  which 
show  a  continued  decline  in  the  achievement 
of  their  chapter  1  children. 

In  addition,  we  need  an  evaluation  of  the 
new  schoclwide  projects  provisions  of  the  law 
which  are  designed  to  improve  the  educatiorv 
al  climate  in  schools  with  targe  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  children 

We  are  optimistic  that  our  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship of  this  national  assessment  will  ensure 
broad  support  and  swift  consideration  of  this 
much  needed  and  vital  piece  of  legislation 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this  na- 
tional assessment  of  the  Chapter  1  Program, 
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and  to  move  forward  wrth  its  enactment  as 
soon  as  possible. 


FIREFIGHTERS:  HEROES  ON 
AVIANCA  FLIGHT  52  TRAGEDY 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  evening,  January  25,  Avianca  Flight 
52  crashed  near  Cove  Neck  in  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  NY.  While  the  cause  of 
this  crash  is  still  under  investigation,  it  is  al- 
ready clear  that  the  quick  response  of  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  firefighters,  ambulance 
crews,  and  other  volunteers  played  a  vital  role 
in  helping  to  minimize  the  number  of  fatalities 
from  this  flight. 

Within  25  minutes  of  the  crash,  rescue 
crews  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  were 
helping  to  pull  89  survivors  from  the  plane  and 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  medical  care. 
As  the  Washington  Post  has  stated,  "this 
massive  volunteer  effort  clearly  minimized  the 
dimensions  of  the  tragedy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  Long  Island's  emergency  rescue 
volunteers.  Once  again,  they  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  community  in  a  time  of  cnsis.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  publicly  thank 
them  and  congratulate  them  on  another  |ob 
well  done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATSY  CORNS 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KEirrucKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  |ust 
witnessed  a  decade  in  which  millions  of 
people  who  had  long  suffered  under  repres- 
sive governments  toppled  those  regimes  in 
their  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

We  who  have  benefited  from  the  longest 
lasting  constitutional  democracy  wish  the 
people  of  these  nations  welt  in  the  difficult 
tasks  that  lie  ahead  and  pledge  our  support 
for  their  endeavors  to  establish  governments 
based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice. 
and  autonomy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  understanding 
of  the  fur)damental  principles  and  values  of 
our  representative  form  of  Government,  an 
understanding  which  will  lead  to  a  reasoned 
commitment  to  its  preservation  and  improve- 
ment. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  Patsy  Corns,  an  education  aca- 
demic program  manager  with  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Education  in  Frankfort,  whose 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  the  civic 
education  of  our  students  has  been  exempla- 
ry. Ms.  Corns  coordinates  the  "We  the  People 
.  .  .  Bicentennial  Programs  on  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights."  which  includes  the  Nation- 
al Bicentennial  Competition,  its  noncompeti- 
tive companion  program,  and  the  National  His- 
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toncal  Pictonal  Map  Contest,  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
tnct  of  Kentucky 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Ms  Corns,  thousands  of  upper  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  school  students  have  studied 
the  program's  curriculum,  which  introduces 
students  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the 
founders,  the  historical  background  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  issues  and 
debates  that  shaped  our  Constitution.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  our  Government  is  organized 
and  how  if  protects  the  nghts  and  liberties  of 
all  citizens,  and  study  the  responsibilities 
which  accompany  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy. 

I  arn  pleased  to  offer  my  personal  congratu- 
lations and  express  my  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation to  Ms  Corns  for  her  impressive  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  competent  and 
responsible  citizenship 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  M. 
NAPOLIELLO 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Steven  M.  Napoliello  who  is 
being  honored  this  week  for  his  dedication  of 
more  than  35  years  of  service  in  the  grass- 
roots of  the  political  process. 

Steve  Napoliello  has  had  a  most  distin- 
guished career  Born  and  raised  In  New 
Jersey,  he  graduated  from  Rutgers  University 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  he 
served  two  tours  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

He  was.  and  remains,  very  Involved  in  the 
political  campaign  process:  In  1967,  1968  and 
1969  Steve  was  the  Cinnaminson  campaign 
manager,  in  1970  a  coordinator  for  the  Walt 
Smith  campaigns  for  Congress,  and  for  2 
years  he  worked  on  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
campaigns 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  county 
committee  in  1970  through  1984.  he  was  the 
county  committee  municipal  chairman,  guiding 
the  township  government  dunng  the  Water- 
gate years  of  the  1970's.  In  recognition  of  his 
leadership,  he  received  the  outstanding  GOP 
Municipal  Leadership  Award.  He  returned  as 
county  committee  chairman  in  1985  and  re- 
tired from  active  leadership  in  June  1988. 

Steven  also  had  dedicated  his  life  to  help- 
ing the  community  directly  by  serving  as  the 
deputy  mayor  for  2  years.  He  was  offered  the 
)ob  of  mayor  twice,  but  decided  that  he  could 
be  more  effective  in  other  positions  and  de- 
clined each  time.  He  acted  as  the  director  of 
parks,  recreation  and  franchlsed  services  for  2 
years.  Steven  involved  himself  directly  with 
the  residents  as  well  as  visiting  foreigners. 

Some  of  his  many  accomplishments  include 
coordinating  a  hot  meals  on  wheels  program 
for  Cinnamnson  Township  and  creating  vari- 
ous clean-up  programs  while  getting  the  citi- 
zens to  participate.  For  visiting  foreign  stu- 
dents and  dignitanes.  he  developed  the  out- 
standing local  citizenship  awards  program  and 
the  honorary  citizenship  award.  He  currently  Is 
a  member  of  the  mayor's  advisory  environ- 
mental committee 
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Steven  also  found  time  to  spend  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  For  6  years  he  served 
as  adult  scout  leader  and  assistant  scout 
master  in  Troop  70,  the  Covenent  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  He  received  the  Christ  the  King 
Award  from  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Trenton 
for  his  great  role  In  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  scouts,  and  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Award  for  exemplary  scout  leadership  from 
the  troop  70.  He  was  and  still  is  a  merit  badge 
counselor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Steve  Napoliello  truly  exempli- 
fies the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "public  serv- 
ant." I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  giving 
Steve  the  recognition  he  deserves  for  his  out- 
standing devotion  to  the  political  process  and 
his  service  to  the  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUNE  V.  BULMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  share  with  you 
the  outstanding  public  service  career  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  provided  almost  20  years  of 
service  to  the  residents  of  Contra  Costa 
County.  CA. 

June  V.  Bulman  has  proven  herself  to  tie  a 
most  distinguished  citizen  In  my  district 
through  her  commitment  to  the  betterment  of 
her  community.  June's  public  service  career 
dates  back  to  1971.  when  she  chaired  the 
Concord  Community  Forum.  From  there  she 
has  served  the  city  of  Concord  in  a  wide 
range  of  leadership  roles  Including  planning 
commissioner.  councllmemt)er,  vice  mayor, 
and  mayor. 

In  addition  to  her  responsibilities  to  Con- 
cord, June  has  been  active  with  a  number  of 
county  and  State  organizations.  She  has  bal- 
anced her  time  between  positions  with  the 
Redevelopment  Agency,  the  Association  of 
Bay  Area  Governments,  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
Central  Contra  Costa  Transit  Authority,  the  Al- 
ameda-Contra  Costa  Health  Systems  Agency, 
the  Contra  Costa  County  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement Commission,  and  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Hazardous  Waste  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  with  me  In  ac- 
knowledging the  long  hours  and  many  years 
of  public  service  that  June  Bulman  has 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  my  district.  I 
would  like  to  thank  her  for  her  devoted  serv- 
ice to  Contra  Costa  County  and  to  California, 
and  to  congratulate  her  on  many  jobs  well 
done. 


BPW  CLUB  CELEBRATES  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  17,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's   [BPW] 
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Club  of  Nassau  County  will  be  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary.  In  honor  of  this  historic  oc- 
casion, I'd  like  to  congratulate  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  members  for  their  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  t)enefiting  working 
women  on  Long  Island  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919,  the  BPW  has 
been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  legislation 
and  programs  to  achieve  social  and  economic 
equity  in  the  workplace.  The  organization  has 
set  an  ambitious  agenda  to  promote  Its  goals 
through  a  number  of  worthwhile  projects. 

For  example,  the  BPW  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit education  organization  which  offers  fi- 
nancial support  to  women  seeking  to  improve 
themselves  through  higher  education.  Its 
council  on  the  Future  of  Women  in  the  Work- 
place studies  the  implications  of  new  technol- 
ogies In  the  business  environment  and  how 
they  impact  women.  The  BPW  provides  a  net- 
work of  encouragement  and  support  among 
professional  women,  which  is  vital  to  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  helping  women  advance 
In  their  fields.  Finally,  the  BPW  has  been  an 
effective  voice  at  the  local.  State  and  National 
levels  of  government  by  working  to  elect  men 
and  women  to  public  office  who  share  a  com- 
mitment to  the  organization's  goals. 

Throughout  my  years  in  government,  I've 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the  BPW's 
Nassau  County  Club.  Its  members  are  highly 
respected,  successful  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  who've  had  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  creating  an  environment  where 
women  can  effectively  contribute  and  achieve 
their  fullest  potential.  That's  an  objective  that 
benefits  everyone. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Nassau  County  for  50  years 
of  service  to  our  local  communities,  and  offer 
my  best  wishes  for  50  more. 


UNCERTAIN  FUNDING  JEOPARD- 
IZES FUTURE  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  is 
pleased  to  hear  testimony  from  several  distin- 
guished representatives  of  America's  partner 
nations  in  the  international  Space  Station 
Freedom  Program.  The  committee's  objective 
in  this  hearing  is  to  review  the  impact  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  rephase  the  Space  Station 
Freedom  on  the  international  partners'  politi- 
cal support,  programs,  and  funding  commit- 
ments. The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  fully  understands  the  import 
of  the  international  space  agreement  which 
sets  the  precedents  and  foundation  for  negoti- 
ating and  implementing  other  international  co- 
operative agreements  on  future  important  sci- 
ence issues  such  as  the  Moon-Mars  explora- 
tion initiative  and  the  superconducting  super- 
collider. 

The  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  has  held  numerous  hearings  on 
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the  Space  Station  Freedom  Program  over  the 
past  5  years.  Today's  hearing,  however,  is  the 
first  time  in  which  we  have  invited  our  interna- 
tional partners  to  express  their  views  on  this 
most  Important  international  collaborative 
space  mission.  We  look  forward  to  gaining  the 
benefits  of  their  insight  on  this  important 
issue. 

After  3  years  of  vigorous  international  nego- 
tiations, 1 8  months  ago,  the  United  States  and 
the  international  partners — Canada,  Japan, 
and  the  European  Space  Agency,  comprised 
of  the  following:  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, France.  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netheriands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Spain,  Ireland — reached  an  unprecedented 
international  agreement  to  pursue  a  joint  ven- 
ture In  science  and  exploration  at>oard  the 
Space  Station  Freedom.  The  final  agreement 
is  a  most  complex  network  of  commitments 
and  understandings  in  which  each  nation  relin- 
quished a  portion  of  its  autonomy  and  control 
in  exchange  for  reaching  a  mutually  desirable 
goal.  The  accord  represents  a  delicate  bal- 
ance of  provisions  and  powers  which  we  hope 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  future  international 
coop>erative  undertakings  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Article  23  of  the  international  agreement,  in 
title  "Consultation"  under  sections  1  and  2 
states  the  following: 

1.  The  partners,  acting  through  their  co- 
operating agencies,  may  consult  with  each 
other  on  any  matter  arising  out  of  space  sta- 
tion cooperation.  The  partners  shall  exert 
their  best  efforts  to  settle  such  matters 
through  consultation  between  or  among 
their  cooperating  agencies  in  accordance 
with  procedures  provided  in  the  MOU. 

2.  Any  partner  may  request  that  govern- 
ment-level consultations  be  held  with  an- 
other partner  on  any  matter  arising  out  of 
space  station  cooperation.  The  requested 
partner  shall  accede  to  such  request 
promptly.  If  the  requesting  partner  notifies 
the  United  States  that  the  subject  of  such 
consultations  is  appropriate  for  consider- 
ation by  all  the  partners,  the  United  States 
shall  convene  multilateral  consultations  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time,  to  which  it 
shall  invite  all  the  partners. 

In  a  previous  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  NASA  re- 
ported that  a  prospect  of  uncertain  funding  led 
NASA  to  rephase  the  space  station  last  fall. 
The  process  began  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Langley  Exercise,  an  Internal  NASA  study. 
Regrettably,  this  committee  learned  of  this  ex- 
ercise from  media  reports  and  was  not  directly 
consulted.  The  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  has  already  stated  Its  deep 
concern  and  strong  views  regarding  the  ap- 
proach that  has  bieen  taken  toward  this  re- 
phasing  exercise. 

Many  capabilities  and  features  of  the  station 
which  we  regard  as  essential  to  the  future 
U.S.  space  program  have  been  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy. In  addition,  the  rephasing  Imposes  sev- 
eral significant  changes  on  our  partners.  First, 
the  launches  of  both  the  Japanese  experiment 
module  and  the  European  Space  Agency's  at- 
tached pressurized  module  have  been  de- 
layed as  much  as  a  year.  Second,  Important 
capabilities  such  as  satellite  servicing,  and  ad- 
vanced space  suits  have  been  either  deferred 
or  eliminated. 
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The  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  has  made  it  pertectty  clear  time 
and  time  again  that  tf>e  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  contingent  on  funding  stability.  The 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Techrx)k>- 
gy  took  an  important  first  step  toward  provid- 
ing this  stability  when  it  autfKjrized  multiyear 
funding  for  Space  Station  Freedom.  What  is 
also  needed,  fKiwever,  is  a  clear  unambiguous 
long-term  financial  commitment  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  Congress.  Otherwise,  we  will 
t>e  subject  to  continual  rephtasing,  rebaselin- 
ing,  and  finally,  a  loss  of  future  opportunities 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  on  other  sci- 
ence and  technology  projects. 


U.N.  CONVENTION  ON 
CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  )0ln  my  colleagues,  Congress- 
men Gus  Yatron  and  Doug  Bereuter,  as 
an  original  sponsor  of  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  timely  consideration  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child.  The  convention  was 
adopted  by  the  44th  General  Assembly  of  ttw 
United  Nations  on  November  20,  1989,  and 
must  now  be  ratified  by  the  Member  States — 
at  least  20  in  order  to  make  it  binding.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  currently  involved  in  an 
interagency  review  of  the  convention. 

The  convention,  hammered  out  after  a 
decade  of  debate  by  the  international  commu- 
nity, enumerates  many  of  the  legal  and  moral 
protections  which  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  State.  A  number  of  the  protections  do  not 
go  far  enough  and  the  document  certainly  is 
not  absolutely  perfect  but,  tor  the  first  time, 
nations  would  commit  themselves  to  protect- 
ing a  broad  range  of  rights  for  children. 

As  Congressional  Representative  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  U.S  statement  on  adoption  of  the 
convention  on  Novemt)er  10,  1989,  in  New 
York. 

For  consideration  try  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude my  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Defining  the  Rights  of  Children 

After  10  years  of  constructive  dialogue, 
seemingly  endless  consultations,  and  finally 
an  agreement,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  presented  the  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly for  adoption.  The  United  States  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  drafting  of  the  con- 
vention. We  t>elieve  that  it  represents  a  no- 
table step  forward  in  the  needed  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  children.  Al- 
though the  convention  is  far  from  perfect- 
no  agreement  ever  is— the  United  States 
strongly  believes  in  the  enumerated  commit- 
ments and  goals  of  the  convention,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
adopt  the  text  without  change. 

The  Government  of  Poland  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
vention. The  version  we  have  before  us 
today  represents  many  years  of  debate  sund 
revisions  to  the  Government  of  Poland's 
first  draft;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  initial 
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effort  over  10  years  ago,  we  might  not  be 
considering  adoption  of  a  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  during  the  44th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  We  must  also 
make  special  mention  of  Professor  Adam 
liopatka  of  Poland,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  working  group  es- 
tablished to  draft  the  convention. 

The  United  States  also  recognizes  the  val 
uable  contribution  made  by  many  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  during  the  drafting 
process.  The  promotion  of  human  rights 
standards  inevitably  creates  a  certain  ten- 
sion between  what  might  be  best  in  an  ideal 
world  and  what  governments  are  prepared 
to  accept  today.  Although  m  the  end  it  is 
governments  that  are  bound  to  uphold 
human  rights  standards,  the  participation 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the 
drafting  of  these  conventions— and  in  the 
United  Nations  generally  -serves  to  push  us 
to  higher  standards  over  and  above  our  pa 
rochial  interests.  In  addition,  it  prevents  us 
from  being  content  to  settle  for  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  grapples  with  many  difficult  i.ssues 
and  rests  on  several  hard-fought  compro- 
mises. A  number  of  these  compromises  were 
necessitated  by  the  differing  cultural,  legal, 
and  religious  views  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  rights  of  the  child,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  and 
the  state's  obligations  of  legal  and  moral 
protection.  Other  concessions  were  neces- 
sary on  other  matters.  My  government,  like 
many  others,  is  not  completely  satisfied 
with  some  of  these  compromises.  But  be 
cause  we  recognize  the  importance  and  de- 
sirability of  adopting  the  convention  with 
out  further  delay,  we  do  not  wish  to  reopen 
negotiation  on  any  part  of  the  text. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  my  government's  views 
on  several  aspects  of  the  convention. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNBORN 

The  United  States  fully  supports  the  in- 
clusion within  the  preamble  of  the  conven- 
tion language  from  the  1959  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  confirming  that 
"the  child  by  reason  of  his  physical  and 
mental  immaturity,  needs  special  safeguards 
and  care,  including  appropriate  legal  protec- 
tion, before  as  well  as  after  birth  " 

Children— born  and  unborn  —are  precious 
and  extremely  vulnerable.  Governments 
have  a  duty  and  sacred  obligation  to  protect 
these  children  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible 

Birth  IS  an  event  which  happens  to  each 
of  us.  The  most  tender,  formative  9  months 
prior  to  this  great  event  will  forecast  the 
healthiness  of  the  child  after  birth.  One  of 
the  most  positive  protections  for  a  healthy 
childhood— after  life  itself— is  proper  prena- 
tal care. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  just  now  fully 
recognizing  the  positive  effects  of  basic  ma- 
ternal and  prenatal  care.  This  does  not 
demand  elaborate,  expensive  medical  facili- 
ties; the  basics  cost  little  but  are  extremely 
effective.  For  instance,  sound  nutritional 
education  and  tetanus  toxoid  inoculation 
for  mothers  produce  resounding  positive  ef 
fects.  Neonatal  tetanus  is  the  single  most 
important  identifiable  cause  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  developing  world.  This  threat 
can  be  wiped  out  if  the  child  inherits  the 
benefits  of  his  or  her  mother's  tetanus  in- 
oculation. 

The  U.S  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  launched  a  new  project  for  ma- 
ternal and  neonatal  health  and  nutrition  in 
developing    countries.    Comprehensive    re- 
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search  and  experience,  domestically  and 
internationally— through  organizations  such 
as  the  World  Health  Organization— have 
proven  that  proper  prenatal  and  neonatal 
care  spell  the  difference  between  a  healthy 
or  health-threatened  mother,  and  between  a 
strong  or  vulnerable  child.  Healthy  babies, 
right  from  the  start,  will  help  provide 
brighter  futures  for  all  of  our  children,  who 
represent  our  own  future  and  our  legacy  for 
the  next  generation. 

RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOM  OF 
CONSCIENCE 

My  government  concurs  fully  and  is 
pleased  that  the  convention  reaffirms  "the 
right  of  the  child  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion  "  The  international 
community  has  long  agreed  that  all  people, 
including  children,  must  be  guaranteed  reli- 
gious rights.  As  early  as  1948,  when  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (the  one  doc- 
ument which  was  deposited  with  the  UN 
Charter  in  the  cornerstone  of  this  building), 
the  General  Assembly  declared  that  "Every- 
one"— and  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  ev- 
eryone—"has  the  right  to  freedom  to 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom, 
either  alone  or  in  community  with  others 
and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  reli- 
gion or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship 
and  observance"  (Article  18). 

Although  parents  or  guardians  must,  of 
course,  offer  guidance  and  assist  young  chil- 
dren in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  free- 
dom of  conscience,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  reli- 
gious freedom  is  a  precious  right  of  each  in- 
dividual, including  children.  If  possible,  the 
United  State.';  would  have  wished  for  a 
stronger  reaffirmation  of  this  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

In  particular,  we  would  have  liked  to 
specify  that  children  continue  to  have  such 
supplementary  rights  as  the  freedom  to 
have  or  to  change  a  religion,  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  their  beliefs  alone  or 
with  others,  and  the  right  to  teach,  learn, 
and  practice  their  religion  in  public  and  in 
private  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  international  in- 
struments including  references  to  such  sup- 
plementary rights,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  believe  that  they  apply  to  ev- 
eryone, including  children. 

FUNDING 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  the 
costs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  that  will  be  established  by  the  con- 
vention should  be  borne  exclusively  by  the 
states  that  ratify  the  convention.  In  our 
view,  the  committee  established  by  the  con- 
vention is  not  a  UN  body,  but  an  instrument 
of  the  states  parties  to  the  convention.  Only 
those  states  may  nominate  and  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  committee;  only  those  states 
submit  reports  to  it.  Moreover,  the  conven- 
tion will  enter  into  force  when  only  20 
states  have  ratified  it.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  a  body  created  to  serve  so  small 
a  number  of  states,  at  least  initially. 

In  any  event.  UN  financing  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  full  financing  for  committees  such  as 
this  one.  In  times  of  budgetary  constraint, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  can  and 
very  well  may  decide  which  functions  the 
committee  will  have  to  forgo.  The  United 
States  believes  that  state-party  financing  is 
more  likely  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 
for  that  financing  method  would  give  the 
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committee  complete  power  to  decide  how  to 
use  its  funds. 

KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  U.S.  POLICY 

The  current  draft  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Rights  of  the  Child  addresses  many  of 
the  social  concerns  facing  the  children  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a 
number  of  the  key  elements  that  the  U.S. 
Government  supports. 

Family  Reunification.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  reunification  of  fami- 
lies so  that  children  and  parents  can  live  to- 
gether. Families  have  been  torn  apart  by 
wars,  restrictive  borders,  and  indiscriminate 
limits  on  emigration  rights.  This  disruption 
in  cohesive  family  ties  is  especially  detri- 
mental to  the  lives  of  children,  who  are  gen- 
erally the  ones  who  suffer  the  most  from 
forced  separations.  The  convention  obli- 
gates the  states  parties  to  address  reunifica- 
tion applications  by  children  or  their  par- 
ents "in  a  positive,  humane,  and  expeditious 
manner.  "  This  is  an  easily  obtainable  goal, 
and  governments  should  not  have  difficulty 
in  doing  this. 

Abuse  and  Neglect.  The  prevention  of 
physical  and  mental  abuse  against  children 
demands  constant  vigilance,  a  moral  and 
ethical  consciousness  throughout  our  socie- 
ty—from government  agencies  to  churches, 
synagogues,  and  mosques,  to  local  communi- 
ty awareness  efforts,  to  neighbors  and  fami- 
lies. The  scourge  of  child  abuse— whether 
physical  or  sexual  abuse,  whether  negli- 
gence, neglect,  or  other  forms  of  exploita- 
tion—is all  too  prevalent  throughout  the 
world.  Governments  must  be  committed  to 
providing  legal  and  administrative  protec- 
tion to  children,  as  well  as  supporting  social 
and  educational  progrrams  that  help  prevent 
this  gross  scourge  which  has  infected  many 
of  our  communities. 

Adoption.  With  the  strong  and  active  en- 
couragement of  President  Bush,  the  U.S. 
Govenuiment  has  promoted  the  adoption  of 
children  by  loving  and  caring  families. 
Through  legal  safeguards  and  constructive 
adopting  agencies,  governments  can  help 
ensure  that  eligible  children  or  orphaned 
children  enjoy  the  love  and  nurture  of  a 
family.  As  an  example  of  how  a  government 
can  promote  adoption.  President  Bush  is 
scheduled  to  sign  into  law  a  bill  which  will 
designate  the  last  week  of  this  month  as 
"National  Adoption  Week"  in  the  United 
States. 

This  initiative  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  help 
bring  attention  to  the  rewards  of  adoption, 
both  for  children  and  for  parents.  A  specific 
commemorative  week  will  help  promote 
legal  adoption,  and  it  will  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  children  with  mental 
and  physical  handicaps  who  do  not  have  a 
family  to  care  for  their  special  require- 
ments. This  brings  to  mind  Article  23  of  the 
convention,  which  deals  with  disabled  chil- 
dren. 

Disabled  Children.  The  United  States  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  special  needs  of  mental- 
ly or  physically  disabled  children,  and  we 
fully  support  the  convention's  call  for  a 
■full  and  decent  life"  for  these  children. 

The  world  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  the  handicapped  were  locked 
away  far  from  the  support  base  of  their 
family  and  the  loving  care  of  those  who  are 
able  to  help  rehabilitate,  train,  and  educate 
these  children  with  special  needs.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  slow.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  commitment  to  this  particular  goal 
in  helping  ensure  that  children  with  special 


needs  receive  proper  guidance,  so  that  they 
may  "achieve  the  fullest  possible  social  inte- 
gration and  individual  development." 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  made  clear  at  the  outset,  the  United 
States  is  satisfied  that  the  working  group 
which  drafted  the  Convention  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  made  such  progress  and 
achieved  consensus  on  all  substantive  issues. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  adopt  the  convention  without  a  vote 
and  without  changing  any  of  the  text. 

The  United  States  does  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  view  the  convention  in  a 
sober,  realistic  light.  It  is  not  a  perfect  docu- 
ment, and  its  entry  into  force  will  not  solve 
all  problems  and  all  threats  for  all  children. 
Only  by  recognizing  this  can  the  interna- 
tional community  work  together  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  convention.  Nec- 
essary protection  for  our  societies'  vulnera- 
ble and  helpless  will,  ultimately,  have  to  be 
demanded  by  the  moral  commitment  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  and  will 
have  to  be  guaranteed  by  member  states. 

To  borrow  from  the  teachings  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Luke,  "he  who  is  the  least 
among  you  all— he  is  the  greatest.  "  Our  chil- 
dren are  the  greatest  hope  among  our  gen- 
eration. They  deserve  our  protection,  our 
loving  care,  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
their  best  with  their  talents.  The  adoption 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  will  serve  as  a  starting  point— a 
launching  pad— for  improving  the  status 
and  situation  of  all  children  of  all  nationali- 
ties, creeds,  and  social  status. 
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ing  world.  Some  principles  and  values  should 
not  change  and  it  is  only  through  efforts  such 
as  Judge  Donat's  and  the  teachers  of  this 
land  that  we  can  preserve  our  heritage  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

I  commend  Judge  Donat  and  ail  teachers 
who  have  caught  the  spint  of  Amenca  and  are 
sharing  it  with  the  growing  minds  of  our  youth. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  GREG 
DONAT  ON  HIS  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMPETITION  ON  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  for  the  last  3  years  this  country  has 
been  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Ckjnstitutlon.  As  a  country  which  has  benefited 
from  the  longest  lasting  constitutional  democ- 
racy in  history,  we  should  rejoice  in  our  bless- 
ings of  freedom  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
As  we  see  other  countries  just  now  struggling 
for  these  oppKJrtunities,  we  have  much  to  cele- 
brate. 

Today  I  would  like  to  honor  Judge  Greg 
Donat,  my  district  coordinator  for  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  bringing  this  great  celebration  to  the 
schools  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
Indiana.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  hundreds 
of  students  have  been  able  to  study  the  pro- 
gram's curriculum. 

The  bicentennial  curriculum  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our  Found- 
ers, the  historical  background  of  the  Philadel- 
phia convention,  and  the  issues  and  debates 
that  shaped  the  writir>g  of  our  Constitution.  It 
is  not  just  a  curriculum  of  dates  and  events 
but  one  which  considers  the  profound  forces 
that  shaped  this  great  land,  the  same  forces 
that  are  needed  to  keep  it  strong  In  a  chang- 


WORKING  PEOPLE  HAVE  A 
RIGHT  TO  UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1990 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  key  )Obs 
of  government  is  to  help  build  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  enable  Amencan  fami- 
lies to  enjoy  a  decent  and  rising  standard  of 
living.  But  over  the  past  decade  or  more. 
American  families  have  not  encountered  that 
kind  of  economic  environment.  Millions  of 
working  families  have  had  to  struggle  to 
simply  stay  even.  For  many  families,  two 
workers  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
standard  of  living  produced  by  one  worker  per 
family  just  a  generation  ago. 

One  of  the  strains  on  American  families  has 
tieen  the  exploding  cost  of  health  care.  I  have 
been  told  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  work- 
ers in  my  distnct  that  the  mam  reason  a 
second  person  In  the  family  has  gone  to  work' 
IS  simply  to  make  enough  money  after  taixes 
to  pay  for  decent  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  40  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  stalled  in  a  ngid 
debate  about  whether  we  should  have  nation- 
al health  insurance.  But  even  though  the 
costs  of  health  care  in  this  country  have  dou- 
bled as  a  proportion  of  our  total  output  during 
the  last  quarter  century,  we  are  no  closer  to  a 
solution. 

We  spend  12  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  health  care,  far  more  than  any 
other  civilized  society,  yet  30  million  Amen- 
cans  still  are  not  covered  by  health  insurance 
and  millions  more  have  Inadequate  coverage. 
Along  with  South  Africa,  the  United  States 
stands  as  the  only  Industnal  democracy  which 
does  not  provide  universal  health  insurance 
for  Its  citizens. 

The  problem  Is  not  just  confined  to  families 
who  have  no  health  Insurance.  Millions  of 
working  Americans  who  do  have  such  Insur- 
ance are  afraid  they  will  lose  It  when  they  lose 
their  jobs  or  have  It  taken  away  or  weakened 
by  take-aways  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medical  care  Is  not  merely  a 
fnnge  benefit,  it's  not  something  that  should 
be  provided  through  charity— It  Is  a  basic 
human  right.  Every  American — especially 
those  who  work  for  a  living — have  the  right  to 
the  security  that  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  If  they  or  members  of  their  families  are  hit 
by  an  expensive  medical  setback  their  basic 
needs  will  be  met.  That  is  why  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Universal  Health  Coverage  Act 
of  1990. 

This  bill  will  require  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  have  In  place  by  1 995  an  operating  pro- 
gram that  provides  basic  health  coverage  for 
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every  human  being  livir>g  in  that  State.  States 
which  do  not  comply  would  face  the  potential 
loss  of  Federal  Medicaid  payments  starting 
the  first  quarter  of  1 995. 

States  would  be  allowed  wide  latitude  In  de- 
signing the  kind  of  plan  which  best  fits  their 
situation,  but  they  would  have  to  meet  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  for  coverage.  States 
would  rely  pnmarily  on  the  private  sector. 
They  would  have  the  authority  to  require  large 
employers  to  provide  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  both  full-  and  part-tinr>e  employees  arnj 
their  dependents  Medk;al  assistance — title 
19 — would  provide  coverage  for  the  poor  and 
disabled  who  are  eligible  for  that  program. 

State  programs  such  as  "risk  sharing 
pools"  would  t>ecome  available  for  those  who 
are  unemployed,  for  small  business  which  are 
unable  to  find  adequate  and  affordable  health 
plans,  and  for  those  "high  risk"  Individuals 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  health  lnsurarx;e 
from  a  regular  insurance  earner. 

The  details  of  each  State's  program  would 
be  designed  by  each  State.  They  certainly 
would  not  all  look  the  same.  But  the  goal  for 
every  State  would  be  the  same:  The  availabil- 
ity of  quality  health  care  for  Its  citizens  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Once  State  programs  are  operating  in  1995 
the  Federal  Government  would  take  the  next 
3  years  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
State's  approach  By  January  1.  1998,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  tie  required  to  do  one  of  two  things: 

First,  determine  which  State  plans  did  the 
best  job  in  providing  universal  health  coverage 
at  reasonable  cost  and  should  be  adopted  by 
other  States,  or 

Second,  deciding  at  that  time  whether  the 
expenence  gained  had  demonstrated  that  the 
administration  of  universal  health  coverage 
should  be  moved  to  the  National  Government 
or  remain  at  the  State  level 

For  much  of  the  last  century,  America  has 
often  relied  on  State  governments  to  serve  as 
laboratories  of  democracy.  By  t>eginning  this 
program  at  the  State  level,  we  would  In  effect 
be  learning  as  we  go  by  allowing  each  of  the 
States  to  try  to  demonstrate  approaches 
which  would  be  the  most  effective  in  attacking 
a  complicated  national  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  plan  does  not  offer  any- 
body something  for  nothing.  Most  of  the  unin- 
sured in  this  country  are  people  who  work, 
many  of  them  for  small  companies  or  in  a 
self-employed  capacity.  One-third  of  the  unin- 
sured are  children.  Three-quarters  of  those 
without  health  insurance  in  this  society  are 
workers  or  memtiers  of  workers  families.  No 
working  Amencan  should  be  denied  essential 
health  care  simply  t>ecause  he  or  she  cannot 
afford  it.  And  no  c>erson  who  is  too  sick  or 
feeble  to  work  should  t>e  denied  essential 
health  care  because  they  are  too  weak  to 
demand  it.  A  society  that  spends  $16  billion 
on  cosmetics  and  $38  billion  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts can  afford  to  attack  this  problem  with  de- 
cency and  with  hardheaded  financial  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  see  to  It  that  the  public-  and  private-sector 
working  cooperatively  guarantees  access  to 
every  human  being  in  need  of  health  care.  It 
also  has  a  nght  to  expect  that  each  corpora- 
tion and  every  individual  in  society  will  demon- 
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strate  a  sense  of  personal  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  addressing  these  national  prob- 
lems. The  Universal  Health  Coverage  Act  of 
1990  recognizes  that  fact  by  establishing  a 
trust  fund  which  would  receive  money  from  an 
ir)crease  in  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products 
and  a  new  tax  on  cosmetics.  That  trust  fund 
will  also  receive  money  from  the  elimination  of 
the  special  tax  break  in  the  U.S.  tax  code 
which  allows  taxpayers  with  incomes  atxDve 
$155,000  a  year  to  pay  a  marginal  tax  rate  5 
p)ercent  lower  than  those  with  far  smaller  in- 
comes. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
persons  making  more  than  $150,000  a  year 
should  carry  a  smaller  share  of  this  Nation's 
tax  load  than  families  making  much  less.  The 
most  well-off  of  this  Nation's  citizenry  has  a 
moral  obligatkan  to  carry  its  fair  share  of  the 
tax  load  so  that  society  can  meet  its  basic  ob- 
ligations to  every  citizen  in  this  society 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  products  costs  this  society  more  than 
$25  tMllion  a  year  in  health  costs.  Tobacco  is 
a  legal  product  in  this  country  so  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  a  legal  right  to  produce 
the  product.  But  they  also  have  an  obligation 
to  help  meet  the  health  and  social  cost  asso- 
ciated with  the  sale  and  use  of  their  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  program  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  share  in  the  cost  associat- 
ed of  the  programs  established  by  each  State. 
It  will  also  provide  additional  funds  to  selected 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  pilot 
programs  to  demonstrate  methods  of  provid- 
ing health  care  to  populations  with  special 
problems,  such  as  those  in  rural  or  sparsely 
populated  areas  or  the  homeless.  It  would 
also  provide  funds  for  pilot  projects  to  help 
demonstrate  effective  ways  of  controlling 
costs. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  huge  military  budget  savings  and 
combtne  them  with  modest  revenue  increases 
in  order  to  bring  health  care  with  dignity  to 
every  American  who  needs  it. 

What  better  way  could  there  be  for  America 
to  enter  the  next  century^ 

H.R. 3915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Universal 
Health  Coverage  Act  of  1990  ". 

SEC.  2.  ADOPTION  OF  HEALTH  INSl  RANCE  PI^NS 
BY  STATES;  DEVELOP.MENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  HEALTH  INSIRANCE  PLAN 

(a)  Ajdoption  or  Plan.— Not  later  than 
July  1.  1994,  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  a 
description  of  a  State  health  insurance  plan 
designed  to  be  administered  by  the  State 
and  containing  the  provisions  described  in 
section  3.  together  with  such  other  provi- 
sions as  the  Secretary  may  consider  appro- 
priate, and  shall  have  such  plan  in  place  and 
operating  not  later  than  January  1.  1995. 

(b)  Payiients  to  States.— 
( 1 )  Plaitning  grants.— 

<A>  In  GKireRAL.— The  SecreUry  shall  make 
grants  to  States  for  planning  and  developing 
the  State  health  insurance  plans  descritied 
in  subsection  (a). 

(B)  Allotment  op  funds.— HIach  State  sub- 
mitting an  application  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
grant  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  tie  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  grant  in  an  amount  which 
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bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated as  authorized  by  this  Act  as  the 
State's  population  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

iCi  Authorization  or  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  under  this  paragraph  not  more  than 
$25,000,000. 

1 2 1  Grants  for  operation  of  health  in- 
surance plans.— 

(A)  In  general. -Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Universal  Health  Coverage  Trust  Fund 
under  section  4(b)  shall  be  made  available 
for  payments  to  eligible  Slates  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in 
amounts  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
representative  revenue  system  established 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  to  assist  those  States  in 
the  operation  of  the  plans  developed  under 
subsection  (a). 

(B)  Eligibility— A  State  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  subparagraphs  (A)  if 
its  State  health  insurance  plan  is  approved 
by  the  Secreatary  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1). 

(c)  Review  of  Plans  by  Secretary.— 

( 1 )  Evaluation  and  approval.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  the  State  plans  devel- 
oped and  implement  under  subsection  (a) 
and.  not  later  than  January  1.  1995.  shall 
approve  tho.se  plans  that  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively provide  quality  health  care  to 
State  residents  in  a  cost-effective  manner, 
and  shall  periodically  review  such  plans 
during  1996  and  1997  to  ensure  that  such 
plans  continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

<2)  Report  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
January  1.  1998.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  listing  those  States 
with  approved  plans  and  those  States  whose 
plans  have  not  been  approved  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  Such  report  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary's  determination  as  to 
which  Slate  plans  most  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively provide  quality  health  care  to 
State  residents  in  a  cost-effective  manner 
and  should  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  other  Stales;  and 

iB)  the  Secretary's  determination  as  to 
whether  the  experience  gained  has  demon- 
strated that  the  administration  of  universal 
health  coverage  should  be  moved  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  remain  at  the  State 
level. 

SE(    3   REQl  IREn  PRdVISIONS  OF  HEALTH  INStR- 
AN(  E  PLAN 

(a)  In  General.— The  health  insurance 
plan  developed  and  implemented  by  a  State 
under  section  2  shall  include  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

( 1 )  A  requirement  that  each  employer  in 
the  Stale  that  employs  25  or  more  persons 
shall  enroll  its  employees  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families  in  a  health  benefit 
plan  that  meets,  at  a  minimum,  the  require- 
ments of  sul)seclion  (b). 

(2)  The  creation  of  mechanisms  (including 
insurance  pools)  designed  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  providing  health  insurance  coverage 
for  self-employed  individuals,  unemployed 
individuals,  and  individuals  employed  by 
businesses  with  fewer  than  25  employees. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  health  benefit 
plan— 

(A)  under  which— 

(i)  low-income  individuals  in  the  State. 

(ii)  individuals  in  the  State  who.  regard- 
less of  income,  are  unable  to  obtain  health 
insurance  because  of  preexisting  health  con- 
ditions, and 

(iii)  other  individuals  in  the  State  who  are 
otherwise    unable   to   obtain    health   insur- 
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ance,  including  those  unable  to  obtain  such 
insurance  through  employment,  or  those 
who  are  not  eligible  to  be  provided  health 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

are  provided  health  insurance  coverage  for 
a  premium  that  is  proportional  to  the  indi- 
viduals' incomes:  and 

(B)  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b). 

(4)  The  creation  of  mechanisms  designed 
to  limit  an  individual's  costs  of  coverage 
under  health  Insurance  plans  offered  under 
the  State  plan,  including  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  premiums,  deductibles,  copay- 
ment.  and  coinsuraince  which  may  be  as- 
sessed against  an  individual  participating  in 
such  plans. 

(5)  A  requirement  that  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  meet  the  national  mini- 
mum standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  creation  of  mechanisms  designed 
to  assure,  monitor,  and  maintain  the  provi- 
sion of  high  quality  health  care  to  individ- 
uals in  the  State. 

(7)  The  creation  of  mechanisms  designed 
to  control  the  costs  of  providing  high  qual- 
ity health  care  to  individuals  in  the  State 
under  the  State  plan. 

(b)  Plan  Requirements.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  health  benefit  plan 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  cov- 
erage for  the  following  care  and  services; 

(A)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital 
care,  except  that  treatment  for  a  mental  dis- 
order is  subject  to  the  spiecial  limitations  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (EKi). 

(B)  Inpatient  and  outpatient  physician 
services,  except  that  psychotherapy  or 
counseling  for  a  mental  disorder  is  subject 
to  the  special  limitations  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)(ii). 

(C)  Diagnostic  and  screening  tests. 

(D)  Prenatal  care  and  well-baby  care  pro- 
vided to  children  who  are  1  year  of  age  or 
younger. 

(EXi)  Inpatient  hospital  care  for  a  mental 
disorder  for  not  less  than  45  days  per  year. 

(ii)  Outpatient  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
seling for  a  mental  disorder  for  not  less 
than  20  visits  per  year. 

(P)  Long-term  care  services,  including 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care. 

(2)  Exceptions.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  construed  as  requiring  a  health  benefit 
plan  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
suljsection  (a)  to  provide  coverage  for— 

(A)  care  and  services  that  are  medically 
necessary. 

(B)  routine  physical  examinations  or  pre- 
ventive care  (other  than  prenatal  care  and 
well-baby  care  covered  under  paragraph 
(IKD)).  or 

(C)  experimental  services  and  procedures. 

(3)  Amount,  scope,  and  duration  or  cer- 
tain benefits.- Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  a  health  benefit  plan  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  place  no  limits  on  the  amount,  scope, 
or  duration  of  t>enef  its  described  in  subpara- 
graphs <  A)  through  (C)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(4)  Panels  and  managed  care  systems.— 
Nothing  in  this  sutisection  shall  prohibit  a 
health  benefit  plan  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  from  providing 
the  care  and  benefits  descriljed  in  this  sub- 
section through  a  panel  or  other  form  of 
managed  care  system,  and  from  selecting 


particular  health  care  providers  or  types, 
classes,  or  categories  of  health  care  provid- 
ers to  participate  in  such  panel  or  managed 
care  system.  Such  panel  or  managed  care 
system  shall  provide,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  reason- 
able access  to  care  by  plan  enroUees. 

(5)  Mental  health  care.— (A)  With  re- 
spect to  inpatient  hospital  care  described  in 
paragraph  (IXEKi).  such  care  shall  include 
reimbursement  for  professional  care  provid- 
ed to  the  individual  while  receiving  such  in- 
patient care.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  hospital  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  scope  of  practice,  admit- 
ting privileges,  or  billing  arrangements. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  stand- 
ards that  providers  of  services  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(E)(ii)  must  meet  to  be  eligible 
for  payment  under  a  health  benefit  plan  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(6)  Prohibition  of  preexisting  condition 
provisions.— A  health  benefit  plan  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  exclude  or  otherwise  limit 
any  individual  from  coverage  under  the  plan 
on  the  basis  that  the  individual  has  (or  at 
any  time  has  had)  any  disease,  disorder,  or 
condition. 

(7)  Permitting  proportional  contribu- 
tion by  part-time  employees.— (A)  A  health 
benefit  plan  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
sutisection  (a)  may  require  a  part-time  em- 
ployee to  pay  a  proportional  premium  based 
on  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  em- 
ployee, in  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  In  this  paragraph,  the  term  "part-time 
employee"  means,  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployer, an  employee  who  normally  performs 
on  a  monthly  basis  less  than  25  hours  of 
service  per  week  for  that  employer. 

(8)  Multi-state  insurance  mechanisms.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prohibit  a 
State  from  establishing  or  participating  in  a 
joint  or  multi-Stale  mechanism  with  one  or 
more  other  States  to  establish  health  insur- 
ance plans  that  cover  residents  of  more 
than  one  Stale. 

SEC.    4     INIVERSAL    HEALTH    COVERAGE    TRIST 
FIND. 

(a)  Creation.— There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Uni- 
versal Health  Coverage  Trust  Fund".  The 
Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
appropriated  to  it  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Funding.— (1)  There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  100  percent  of  the  revenue  paid  to  or 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  sections  5  and  6  of  the 
Universal  Health  Coverage  Act  of  1990. 

(2)  The  amounts  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  (not  less  frequently  than  monthly) 
from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  Trust  Fund.  Such  amounts  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  revenue 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  and  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
the  revenue  specified  in  such  paragraph,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  each  year,  the  transfers 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  reflect  all 
the  revenue  specified  in  such  paragraph 
paid  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury  during 
such  year. 

(c)  Administration  of  Trust  Fund.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (i)  of 
section  1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
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apply  to  the  Trust  Fund  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  apply  to  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

(d)  Reports  on  Outlays  and  Balances.— ( 1 ) 
Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund, 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  infor- 
mation on  the  outlays  made  from  the  Trust 
Fund  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  balance 
in  the  Trust  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  describing  the  distribution  of  out- 
lays from  the  Trust  F\ind  in  the  preceding 
year. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  evaluating  the  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  the  report  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  paragrah  ( 1 ). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "outlays"  and  "receipts"  mean,  with 
respect  to  a  quarter  or  other  period,  gross 
outlays  and  receipts,  as  such  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  the  "Monthly  Treasury  Statement 
of  Receipts  and  Outlays  of  the  United 
States  Government  (MTS)",  as  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  for 
months  in  such  quarter  of  other  period. 

(e)  Uses  of  Trust  Fund.- Amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  used  for  the  following 
purposes; 

( 1 )  Payments  made  to  States  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  State  health  insurance  plan  under 
section  2(b)(2). 

(2)  Payments  under  the  demonstration 
program  established  under  section  7. 

(3)  Payments  to  reimburse  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury  for  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  grants  to  States  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(1)  for  the  planning  and  development  of 
health  insurance  plans. 

SEC.  5.  INCREASE  IN   EXCISE  TAXES  ON  CERTAIN 
TOBACCO  PRODl'CTS  AND  COSMETICS. 

(a)  Tobacco  Products.— 

(1)  Cigars.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  5701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  cigars)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "Jb 
cents"  and  inserting  "$1.50".  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  "8'^  percent"  and  inserting 
"17  percent",  and 
(ii)  by  striking  "$20"  and  Inserting  "$40". 

(2)  Cigarettes.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  <1).  by  striking  •■$8"  and 
inserting  "$16".  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  •$16.80" 
and  inserting  "$33.60". 

(3)  Smokeless  tobacco.— Subsection  (e)  of 
section  5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  smokeless 
tobacco)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  ■24 
cents"  and  inserting  "48  cents",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "8  cents" 
and  inserting  "16  cents". 

(4)  Floor  stocks.— 

(A)  Imposition  or  tax.— On  any  item  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  tobacco  products)  that  is  removed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
which  tiegins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  held  after  the  expiration  of 
such  90-day  period  for  sale  by  any  person, 
there  shall  be  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  the 
difference  between— 
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(i)  the  tax  that  would  have  been  Imposed 
on  such  item  under  such  section  if  such 
item  had  been  removed  after  the  expiration 
of  such  90-day  period,  and 

(ii)  the  tax  that  was  imposed  on  such  item 
under  such  section. 

(B)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  or  pay- 
ment.— 

(i)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
an  item  to  which  any  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applies  shall  be  liable  for 
such  tax. 

(ii)  Method  of  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed on  any  item  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of 
1986  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  imposed 
under  such  section  is  payable  with  respect 
to  such  items  removed  after  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  period  which  t>egins  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Exception  for  retailers.— The  taxes 
imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  items  in  retail  stocks  held  after  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  at  the  place  where  intended  to  be  sold 
at  retail. 

(b)  Cosmetics — 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  32  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subchapter  D  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

"Sutichapler  E— Cosmetics 
"Sec.  4191.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4192.  Definition. 

•SEC.  4191.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  sale  of 
any  cosmetic  by  the  manufacturer,  produc- 
er, or  importer  a  tax  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  price  for  which  so  sold. 

•SEC.  4192  DEFINITION. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'cosmetic'  means  airticles  intended  to 
be  rubbed,  pioured.  sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on, 
introduced  into,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the 
human  body  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleans- 
ing, beautifying,  promoting  attractiveness, 
or  altering  the  appearance,  or  articles  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  component  of  any  such 
articles,  except  that  such  term  shall  not  in- 
clude soap.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.  —The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  subchapter  D 
the  following: 

"Subchapter  E.  Cosmetics.". 

(c)  EStective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  items  removed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  6.  29  PERCENT  INCOME  TAX  RATE  ON  INCOME 
IN  EXCESS  OF  AMOCNT  AT  WHICH  15- 
PERCENT  RATE  AND  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTIONS PHASEOIT. 

<ai  In  General —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
Kg)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  phaseout  of  15-percent  rate  and 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section)  shall  l)e  Increased  by 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  5  percent  of  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(i)  taxable  income,  over 

"(ii)  the  applicable  dollar  amount,  plus 

"(B)  1  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  taxable  income,  over 
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"(ii)  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable 
income 

which  results  in  an  increase  in  tax  under 
subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
payer", 
(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  subsection  heading  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(g)  F*HASEonT  OF  15  Percent  Rate  and 
Pkrsonai.  Exemptions:  29  Percent  Rate  on 
Incomes  Above  Phaseout  Range.—". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1(g)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "paragraph  1 1 1"  and  insert- 
ing "paragraph  (1)(A) ".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "on  phaseout  of  15  per 
cent  rate  and  personal  exemptions "  in  the 
heading  after  "Limitation". 

<c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990 

SEC  7   DEMONSTRATION  PROGIt\M 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Establishment.— Not  earlier  than  De 
cember  31.  1992,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  under  which 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  10  eligi 
ble  States  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  to  such  a  State  of  implementing  not 
more  than  1  feature  of  the  State's  health 
insurance  plan  under  section  2  during  a 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Limit  on  payments  under  program  — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Universal  Health  Coverage  Trust  Fund 
for  grants  described  in  paragraph  (1 1.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
under  section  4(b)(1)  during  1992 

(b)  Eligibility.— A  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  gmnt  under  subsection  (a)  if  it 
submits  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
by  rule,  an  application  containing— 

(1)  assurances  that  the  State  has  adopted. 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  enforcing, 
the  State  health  insurance  plan  under  sec- 
tion 2:  and 

(2)  such  other  information  and  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule. 

(c)  Criteria  —In  determining  those  States 
that  are  to  receive  grants  under  this  section. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  States 
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that  will  use  the  grant  to  finance  a  feature 
of  the  State  health  insurance  plan  that  is 
designed  to  provide  health  care  to  a  catego- 
ry of  individuals  experiencing  difficulty  in 
obtaining  reasonably  priced  quality  care,  in- 
cluding individuals  living  in  rural  areas, 
non  institutionalized  elderly  and  disabled 
individuals,  and  the  homeless,  or  to  States 
that  will  use  the  grant  to  finance  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  mechanism  de- 
signed to  control  the  costs  of  providing  high 
quality  health  care  to  individuals  in  the 
State  under  the  State  health  insurance 
plan. 

Id)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  lai  may  not  exceed 
50  percent 

SEC.  ».  STATE    ADOPTION  OK  PLAN  REQl'IRED  TO 
RE(  EIVE  MEDICAII)  PAYMENTS. 

Section  1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use.  1396b)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

iwxi)  In  order  to  receive  payments 
under  this  title  for  any  quarter  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1995,  a  State  must 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  it  has  adopted, 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  enforcing,  an 
approved  State  health  insurance  plan  under 
section  2  of  the  Universal  Health  Coverage 
Act  of  1990.  or  has  otherwise  adopted,  and 
assumed  responsibility  for  enforcing  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  which  ensure  the  provi- 
sion of  health  insurance  coverage  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  State  as  effectively  as  such 
plan. 

'i2)(Ai  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  State  for  any  quarter- 
Mi  that  follows  the  quarter  during  which 
the   State   meets   the   requirements   of   this 
subsection;  or 

'ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  relevant  requirements  of 
this  subsection  — 

1 1 1  for  good  cause  (  but  such  a  waiver  may 
not  be  for  a  period  in  excess  of  4  quarters), 
or 

"(ID  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  such  State. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  dead- 
lines imposed  under  this  subsection,  any 
time  period  during  which  a  State  was  found 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(II)  to  be  unable 
to  comply   with   the   requirements  of   this 
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subsection  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account, 
and  the  Secretary  shaJl  modify  all  such 
deadlines  with  respect  to  such  State  accord- 
ingly.". 

SEC.  9.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  MINIMl'M 
STANDARDS  FOR  STATE  MEDICAID 
PLANS. 

Not  later  than  December  31,  1994,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  for  uniform  eli- 
gibility and  coverage  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate, 
except  that  such  requirements  shall,  at  a 
minimum,  include  the  requirements  for 
health  benefit  plans  developed  under  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  Act. 

SEC  10.  REQlIRINt;  SELFINSl'RANCE  PLANS  TO 
COMPLY  WITH  PLAN  REQCIREME.NTS. 

Section  514(b)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1144(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  law  to  the  extent  such  law  conforms 
to  or  reflects  the  provisions  of  the  State 
health  insurance  plan  developed  and  imple- 
mented by  the  State  under  section  2  of  the 
Universal  Health  Coverage  Act  of  1990.". 

SEC.  11.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "employee"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  employer,  an  individual  who  nor- 
mally performs  on  a  monthly  basis  nVj 
hours  of  service  per  week  for  that  employer: 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  calendar  year,  an  employer  that 
normally  employs  25  or  more  employees  on 
a  typical  business  day  during  the  calendar 
year,  including  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof; 

(3)  the  term  "health  benefit  plan"  means 
an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(  1 )  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1002(1))  that  provides  medical  care  to  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  directly  or  through 
insurance,  reimbursement,  or  otherwise; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(5)  the  term  "Trust  Fund"  means  the  Uni- 
versal Health  Coverage  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  4(a). 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Gephardt). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 
January  31.  1990. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Barbara  St.  Andrews, 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  CA.  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

O  God  of  light,  whose  presence  fills 
our  hearts  with  peace  when  we  await 
in  stillness,  arouse  in  us  a  deep  com- 
passion for  human  need  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  fulfill  responsibilities  carried  as 
a  charge  from  Thee.  Pour  out  abun- 
dant faith  that  we  may  witness  to  Thy 
power  in  tasks  both  great  and  small, 
and  grant  a  faithfulness  to  those  we 
serve  at  home,  abroad,  and  in  those 
circles  where  personal  care  and  loyalty 
give  strength  to  family  ties.  Enable  us 
to  transcend  petty  divisions  and  limit- 
ed thinking  and  to  open  channels  for 
Thy  grace  in  mind  and  action.  Keep 
always  this  Nation  and  her  servants 
under  the  protection  of  Thy  eternal 
care.  May  divine  love  in  Thee  meet 
divine  love  in  us  to  create  a  perfect 
union  of  understanding.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301,  nays 
100,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  5] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Bro»Ti  t  CA  I 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CAi 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  ( TX  i 

Collins 

Combest 

Condit 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Dovi-ney 

Durbin 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Douglas]  please  come  forward 
and  lead  the  Members  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows; 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from,  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3792.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16,  1990,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  18.  1990. 
and  ending  February  24.  1990,  as  "National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Weeli";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  S.  1838. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  ON  THIS 
LEGISLATIVE  DAY 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  today  for  the  Speak- 
er to  declare  recesses,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  in  joint  session  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tonight  when  the  Houses 
meet  in  joint  session  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  the  doors  immediately  op- 


posite the  Speaker  and  those  on  his 
left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


BUDGET  FAILS  TO  RESPOND  TO 
1990S  CHALLENGE 

<Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  President  presented  his 
first  budget  of  the  1990's.  I  think  all 
Members  recognized  that  the  1990*s 
are  a  crossroad  for  this  Nation  as  we 
face  the  changing  world,  as  we  face  an 
economy  that  is  beginning  to  slow 
down  in  this  country,  as  we  face  the 
legacy  of  debt  and  unmet  needs  that 
have  to  be  addressed.  This  is  a  true 
challenge  for  leadership  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  leadership  for  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  fails  to 
respond  to  that  challenge  and  presents 
a  set  of  very  mixed  messages  to  the 
country.  It  tries  to  define  the  crisis  we 
face  without  taking  action  on  that 
crisis.  It  denounces  timing  shifts, 
while  implementing  some  $8  billion  in 
timing  shifts  as  part  of  the  budget.  It 
talks  about  defense  cuts,  without  ad- 
dressing any  cuts  in  the  very  expen- 
sive strategic  weapons  that  are  eating 
our  budget  alive.  It  proposes  benefits 
for  the  very  wealthy,  while  proposing 
freezing  cost  of  living  increases  for  re- 
tirees, as  well  as  a  $5.5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  Medicare. 

The  challenge  is  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  I  think  all 
Members  are  very  tired  of  the  games 
that  have  been  played  with  the  budget 
in  the  past.  The  people  are  tired;  the 
Congress  is  tired.  However,  obviously 
the  budget  presented  in  the  case  of 
the  President  still  is  not. 


HOPE  FOR  CONTINUED 
BIPARTISAN  COOPERATION 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
first  express  my  thanks  for  honoring 
my  request  that  we  defer  consider- 
ation of  the  driver-voter  registration 
legislation  until  next  week  in  order  to 
give  Members  more  opportunity  to 
digest  what  it  is  about,  even  though 
we  will  be  considering  the  rule  today. 
That  will  be  a  controversial  rule,  to 
some  degree. 


The  reason  I  rise  is,  although  I  do 
not  see  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Swift]  on  the  floor,  but  he 
has  done  such  a  yeoman  job  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  on  the 
Task  Force  on  Campaign  Reform, 
working  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Vander  Jagt]  on  our  side 
on  the  same  issue,  and  I  do  not  want 
my  opposition  to  the  voter  registration 
matter,  which  was  not  a  part  of  those 
over  on  negotiations  on  campaign 
reform,  to  in  any  way  prejudice  what  I 
see  down  the  road  as  an  opportunity 
for  both  parties  to  continue  to  work 
together  in  some  kind  of  overall  pack- 
age on  campaign  reform. 


APPEAL  FOR  BUDGET 
SOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Bush's  lips  say  the  future  but  his 
budget  speaks  of  the  past. 

His  first  solo  budget  is  replete  with 
accounting  gimmicks,  unrealistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly rejected  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

It  cites  numerous  problems,  but 
doesn't  provide  the  resources  to  deal 
with  them.  And  it  continues  the  tre- 
mendous human  and  physical  disin- 
vestment which  characterize  the 
Reagan  budgets  of  the  1980's. 

If  George  Bush  is  looking  to  recycle 
the  failed  proposals  of  the  Reagan 
years,  and  if  he  thinks  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  stand  by 
and  accept  them,  he  is  as  wrong  as  the 
phony  premises  on  which  this  budget 
is  based. 

We  have  real  problems  which  need 
real  solutions,  not  another  grab  bag  of 
fantasies  and  illusions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  put  aside 
the  political  slogans  of  the  past  and 
make  the  1990's  a  decade  to  reverse 
the  failures  of  neglect  in  the  1980's. 
Let  us  not  continue  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
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TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  GET 
DOWN  TO  SOLVING  CRITICAL 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  with 
regard  to  my  concern  about  us  in  this 
body  getting  on  with  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  Most  of  us  have 
been  home.  One  of  the  messages  I  re- 
ceived when  I  was  there  was  that  we 
were  not  particularly  noted  for  being 


effective  in  the  last  session.  We  did 
not  address  many  of  the  problems 
before  us. 

A  great  many  of  those  issues  contin- 
ue. We  are  talking  about  competitive- 
ness, the  environment,  air  quality,  for- 
eign aid,  and  a  great  many  other  do- 
mestic problems,  and  most  important 
of  all,  dealing  responsibly  with  the  na- 
tional budget.  I  know  that  we  have  dif- 
ferent views,  and  that  is  healthy.  We 
ought  to  have  a  forum  for  discussion. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  past 
partisan  political  baishing  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  we  move  on  and  get 
beyond  the  posturing  on  defense  for 
our  own  interests  and  move  forward  to 
solving  the  problems  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
get  on  with  it. 


INVEST  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE. 
NOT  STAR  WARS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one in  America  seems  to  know  the 
world  is  changing— everyone  but 
George  Bush. 

This  week  he  sent  up  the  same  tired 
old  budget  we  have  seen  for  the  last 
decade,  the  same  strategic  weapons 
that  don't  work,  the  same  domestic 
cuts,  the  same  old  budget  gimmicks. 

America  is  no  longer  competitive  in 
language,  engineering,  or  math— yet 
student  loans  are  cut. 

Our  Nation  cries  out  for  health 
care— yet  $6  billion  is  cut  from  Medi- 
care. 

Europe  is  in  revolt  for  democracy- 
yet  Bush's  answer  is  billions  for  the 
B-2. 

The  administration  still  seems  lost 
in  a  vision  of  star  wars— while  working 
families  fight  the  battle  for  America's 
future  alone. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  WELCOMED 
HOME  FROM  PANAMA 

(Mr.  McCRERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  welcome  home  from  Panama  some 
of  America's  finest— the  final  contin- 
gent of  Task  Force  Regulars  from  the 
5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 
stationed  at  Fort  Polk,  LA. 

They  are  all  to  be  commended  on 
their  outstanding  performance  in 
meeting  their  Operation  Just  Cause 
mission,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult. The  Task  Force  Regulars  success- 
fully overtook  the  Panamanian  De- 
fense Forces'  headquarters,  displaying 
their  skill  and  courage  in  the  face  of 
incessant  PDF  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades, mortars,  and  automatic  weapon 
fire. 


The  direct  and  vital  assistance  of 
these  soldiers  contributed  to  the  over- 
all success  of  the  U.S.  operation  to 
protect  American  lives,  ensure  the  in- 
tregrity  of  the  Canal  Treaty,  install 
the  freely  elected  leader.  President 
Endara,  and,  bring  Manuel  Noriega  to 
justice. 

Soldiers,  please  know  that  your 
fellow  Americans  celebrate  your  suc- 
cess and  commemorate  your  service  to 
our  country.  We  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  your  selfless  dedication 
to  duty. 

But.  as  we  celebrate  the  return  to 
Fort  Polk  of  the  last  contingent  of 
Task  Force  Regulars,  our  jubilation  is 
made  bittersweet  by  the  cold  reality 
that  not  all  of  our  boys  will  know  the 
warm  embrace  of  this  grateful  Nation. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  23  military 
personnel  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Panama.  I  particularly  want  to  re- 
member the  two  from  Fort  Polk's  4th 
Battalion,  6th  Infantry,  Cpl.  Ivan 
Perez  and  Pvt.  Keruieth  D.  Scott. 

To  their  family,  friends,  and  those 
who  fought  along  side  them,  I  offer 
our  most  sincere  condolences. 

We  will  never  forget  their  sacrifice. 
We  remember  who  they  are,  what 
they  did,  and  why  they  had  to  be 
brave  for  us. 

Our  freedom,  and  that  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  around  the  world,  is  not 
free.  And  to  those  who  paid  for  it  with 
their  blood,  and  to  those  who  put 
themselves  in  harm's  way  in  duty  to 
their  country.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

I  would  add  a  sincere  thank  you  to 
the  families  of  all  the  personnel  sent 
to  Panama.  You  have  your  own  jobs  in 
support  of  the  country  and  our  mili- 
tary efforts— that  is  loving,  support- 
ing, missing  and  worrying  about  your 
spouses,  family,  friends,  and  neighbors 
who  comprise  our  military  persormel. 

As  the  final  contingent  of  the  Task 
Force  Regulars  from  Operation  Just 
Cause  returns  to  Fort  Polk,  let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  and  our  Nation  to 
the  noble  ideals  of  peace  and  freedom 
and  justice,  which  they  so  valiantly 
served. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  AMERICANS 
HARMED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent 
the  last  2  days  studying  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  have  come  to  one  in- 
escapable conclusion;  President  Bush 
must  not  know  very  many  middle  class 
Americans.  If  he  did,  he  would  certain- 
ly realize  that  his  budget  does  virtual- 
ly nothing  for  the  middle  class  and 
does  quite  a  bit  of  harm  to  it. 

Middle  class  Americans  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  high  cost  of  sending 


their  children  to  college,  and  yet  Presi- 
dent Bush  cuts  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  by  $758  million. 

Middle  class  Americans  are  incensed 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  took 
away  their  IRA's.  What  does  President 
Bush  propose?  An  anemic  little  family 
savings  plan  that  is  not  even  close  to 
the  original  IRA  concept.  Under  the 
original  IRA  concept  they  were  al- 
lowed to  deduct  both  the  amount  they 
put  into  a  savings  account  and  the  in- 
terest earned.  Under  President  Bush's 
plan,  only  the  interest  would  be  de- 
ductible. 

Middle  class  Americans  want  the 
Government  to  make  investments  in 
America  that  will  yield  future  jobs, 
and  yet  the  President  lets  the  surplus 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  continue  to 
build  up  rather  than  building  the  new 
roads  and  bridges  needed  to  bring 
goods  to  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  there  are  not 
very  many  middle  class  people  up 
there  in  Kermebunkport.  If  there  are. 
President  Bush  must  not  know  them. 


THE  BUSH  MILITARY  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bush  military  budget  actually  reverses 
a  downward  trend  that  was  started 
last  year. 

In  1989,  we  went  from  a  $303  billion 
budget  to  $299  billion  in  1990— a  re- 
duction. 

This  year  Bush  wants  to  go  from 
$299  billion  up  to  $304  billion— revers- 
ing the  trend.  And  this  in  spite  of 
Richard  Perle,  the  major  Republican 
cold  warrior,  who  said; 

East  European  political  reforms  have 
eliminated  any  possibility  of  a  Soviet  attack 
against  Western  Europe,  potentially  allow- 
ing the  U.S.  military  to  cancel  virtually  the 
entire  "next  generation"  of  major  tactical 
and  strategic  weapons  systems. 

This  in  spite  of  60  of  the  top  100  de- 
fense contractors  who  are  under  inves- 
tigation. 

This  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  deficit 
and  needs  in  this  country  for  health 
care,  homeless,  education,  the  drug 
fight,  environmental  cleanup. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  must 
lead  on  this  budget. 

It  is  clear  that  with  intelligent  plan- 
ning we  can  wean  this  country  from  a 
bloated  military  budget  gradually  and 
carefully  and  in  doing  so  bring  down 
the  deficit  and  bring  our  economy  into 
the  1990's  with  America  as  the  leader 
once  again. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MARIE 
IMMACULEE  SARDEGNA 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  praise  a  good  person,  a 
woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
her  faith  in  God  and  to  Catholic  edu- 
cation, and  on  the  occasion  of  being 
awarded  the  St.  John  Neumann  Award 
for  outstanding  service  by  the  Syra- 
cuse chapter  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Catholic  School  Par 
ents. 

I  know  firsthand  the  benefits  of  that 
dedication.  Sister  Marie  Immaculee 
Sardegna  has  been  a  teacher  at  Most 
Holy  Rosary  School  in  Syracuse  for  14 
years.  Sister  Immaculee  has  taught 
two  of  our  children,  Ben  and  Jed,  and 
my  wife  and  I  look  forward  to  our 
youngest,  Maureen,  being  in  Sisters 
class  next  year. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  and  as  most 
American  parents  trust,  we  in  Con- 
gress hold  top-notch  educators  in  high 
esteem.  President  Bush  has  said  he 
wants  to  be  remembered  as  "the  Edu- 
cation President."  As  a  Member  in  the 
House  supports  the  Presidents  en- 
couragement of  quality  educational 
systems,  I  want  to  praise  Sister  Imma- 
culee today  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  classic  educator. 

As  a  reading  specialist  certified  to 
teach  in  my  home  State  of  New  York. 
and  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, Sister  Immaculee  has  brought 
the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  an  im- 
pressive number  of  young  students 
over  three  decades. 

Sister  Marie,  a  member  of  the  Sis- 
ters, Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  since  the  early  1950's,  is 
a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  Assumption 
High  School  in  Scranton,  PA.  She  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  el- 
ementary education  at  Marywood  Col- 
lege. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching  duties, 
Sister  Marie  has  also  prepared  chil- 
dren for  the  sacraments  of  "Reconcili- 
ation and  First  Eucharist"  for  20 
years. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  teacher  af- 
fects eternity,  that  she  can  never  tell 
where  her  influence  stops.  In  the  case 
of  Sister  Marie  Immaculee,  I  know 
well  the  positive  influence  she  has  had 
on  my  community  and  my  family.  We 
all  wish  her  well  in  her  continuing 
career. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET— A 
ROADMAP  TO  NOWHERE 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and 
disappointment:  sadness  for  my  coun- 
try; disappointment  in  our  President. 

The  President's  budget,  plainly  put, 
is  a  budget  of  lost  opportunities. 

He  had  the  chance  to  be  a  historic 
President,     in     historic     times.     He 


shunned  it.  He  had  the  chance  to  be  a 
great  President;  but  he  didn't  even  try. 

The  times  cry  out  for  a  President 
who  will  lead  this  Nation  in  making 
the  hard  choices  we  must  make  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  enormous  challenges 
we  face  as  we  move  into  the  1990's  and 
the  21st  century. 

Instead,  George  Bush  has  chosen  to 
be  only  a  President  who  guards  his 
standing  in  the  popularity  polls. 

America  has  many  needs,  but  the 
biggest  is  a  President  who  sees  historic 
opportunity  and  takes  it. 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  in  this 
Chamber  when  I  say  the  rhetoric  of 
the  President's  inaugural  address,  the 
rhetoric  of  his  speech  a  year  ago  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
rhetoric  which  has  surrounded  much 
of  his  talk  about  this  budget,  inspired 
confidence,  optimism  and  an  honest 
desire  to  join  together  in  bipartisan 
cooperation. 

The  reality,  however,  is  that  this 
budget  is  a  blueprint  for  staying  the 
same.  It  has  no  vision.  It  repeats  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  does  precious 
little  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
future.  It  is— in  a  phrase— a  roadmap 
to  nowhere. 

Once,  he  inspired  optimism;  today, 
just  disappointment. 

A  President  writes  his  legacy  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year.  So  it  is  still  too 
early  to  say  the  final  book  has  been 
written  on  George  Bush.  But  it  is  not 
too  early  to  observe  that  the  first  few 
chapters  are  clearly  cause  for  deep 
concern. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COMDR. 
WILLIAM  P.  CULLEN 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing service  of  my  constituent,  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  P.  Cullen,  in  his  posi- 
tion as  the  Navy's  congressional  liai- 
son officer  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Commander  Cullen  was  selected  for 
this  demanding  and  important  assign- 
ment based  upon  his  proven  perform- 
ance as  a  fully  qualified  naval  surface 
warfare  officer,  and  more  recently  as  a 
naval  flight  officer  serving  on  the 
U.S.S.  Midway  [CV-41]  forward  de- 
ployed to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Indian  Ocean.  During  his  tour  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  which  spanned  both  the 
100th  and  101st  Congresses,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  relied  on  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Cullen's  unfalter- 
ing dedication  and  unique  expertise. 

Due  to  his  superior  accomplish- 
ments, and  upon  completion  of  his 
current  assignment.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Cullen  has  been  selected  to 
attend  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
prior  to  returning  to  the  fleet  in  his 


primary  warfare  specialty.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  that  Lieutenant 
Commander  Cullen  will  bear  his  new 
responsibilities  both  successfully  and 
admirably,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  offer  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  him  for  a  bright  and 
promising  future.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing Bill  s  achievements  and  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  in  wishing  him  fair 
winds  and  following  seas. 
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THE  VISION  OF  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  budget  is 
to  be  a  vision  stating  in  hard  numbers 
what  has  been  promised  in  lofty  rheto- 
ric. The  American  people  want  to  see 
this  vision.  We  are  restless,  stirring, 
knowing  we  have  to  grow  and  build  a 
stronger  America. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
what  the  President's  budget  is  about. 
This  budget's  vision  is  an  optimistic 
delight,  not  a  budget  of  growing  or 
building,  but  of  simply  sustaining. 

This  country  wants  to  invest  in  its 
future.  The  President  calls  this  an  in- 
vestment blueprint,  but  the  budget 
only  promises  the  junk  bonds  of  gov- 
ernment investment,  promised  high 
return  with  great  risk  and  likely  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  invest  in 
America,  not  run  away  from  it.  Crucial 
infrastructure  needs  still  go  urmiet: 
Roads,  bridges,  airports,  shipping 
ports  that  make  America  first.  If  my 
colleagues  are  frustrated  by  choking 
traffic,  I  say,  "Don't  look  to  this 
budget  to  ease  your  rush  hour.  We 
needed  freeway  size  investment;  we 
got  sidewalk  rhetoric." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  55th  in 
the  world  in  physical  capital  invest- 
ment. It  is  time  for  a  budget  that 
starts  making  America  No.  1. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  ALL 
RETIREES 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  proposed  budget's  freeze 
on  military  and  Federal  retirees' 
COLA'S,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation requiring  the  equal  treatment 
of  all  retirees. 

Why  are  military  and  Federal  retir- 
ees again  singled  out?  Why  can  we  not 
understand  that  these  individuals  are 
also  entitled  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments? I  do  not  believe  one  group  of 
retirees  should  receive  preferential 
treatment  over  another  group. 


Although  I  strongly  support  the  goal 
of  deficit  reduction,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  any  plan  that  sin- 
gles out  certain  retirees  for  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  budget  cuts  while 
fully  protecting  many  other  programs. 

I  say  enough  is  enough!  Congress 
should  not  stand  by  idly  and  permit 
the  inequitable  treatment  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  have  served  in  the 
Government  and  those  who  sacrificed 
to  serve  us  in  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  144,000 
military  retirees  and  147.000  Federal 
retirees  and  their  families  who  reside 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  two  bills  I 
have  introduced  today,  one  to  provide 
for  a  COLA  for  both  military  and  Fed- 
eral retirees  and  the  other  to  provide 
for  a  military  COLA,  will  assure  equal 
treatment  for  those  retirees. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  in  providing  equal  COLA's  for 
all  retirees. 


budget  is  the  same  thing  John  Elway 
said  about  his  team.  It  just  showed  up. 


THE  BRONCO  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  John 
Elway  was  asked  about  his  team's 
chances  in  the  Super  Bowl,  the  quar- 
terback said  simply,  "We'll  show  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  of  last  Sunday 
suggest  that  was  just  about  all  that 
they  did,  and  that  reminds  us  of  this 
administration's  budget.  It  is  here.  It 
showed  up.  And  that  is  about  the  best 
that  we  can  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  that  team  this 
budget  is  listless  on  offense,  it  is  un- 
imaginative, and,  like  the  team,  it  does 
not  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
international  competitiveness  and 
emerging  changes  in  world  order.  Like 
that  football  team  it  is  sort  of  flat  in 
what  is  the  biggest  game  in  town.  Like 
the  football  team,  this  administra- 
tion's budget  just  showed  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  fans,  but  we 
are  disappointed.  We  are  disappointed 
that  four-fifths  of  the  spending  cuts 
come  from  the  domestic  account  side. 
We  are  disappointed  that  in  a  time  of 
lessening  tensions  in  the  world  that 
this  budget  shows  an  increase  above 
last  year's  level  for  defense  spending. 
We  are  disappointed  that  gimmicks, 
tim^ing  shifts  and  trick  plays  are  still 
in  the  game  plan.  We  are  disappointed 
that  farmers,  and  Medicare  recipients, 
and  rural  Americans,  and  homeowners 
and  those  who  depend  on  mass  transit 
are  among  many  Americans  who  still 
suffer  from  what  is  an  attacking  game 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  like  the 
quarterback,  is  the  leader.  He  sets  the 
tone  for  the  Nation.  He  calls  the  plays. 
He  executes  the  offense. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  REINVESTMENT  ACT 
OF  1990 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  stated: 

We  must  make  our  choice  between  econo- 
my and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude 
•  *  *  if  we  can  prevent  the  government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be 
happy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  espe- 
cially prophetic,  considering  the 
events  which  are  occurring  in  Eastern 
Europe.  For  once  again,  we  are  re- 
minded that  economic  statism  and  col- 
lectivism are  no  substitute  for  the 
genius  of  ordinary  people. 

These  words  should  also  serve  as  our 
guide  when  the  much  heralded  peace 
dividend  occurs.  For  if  we  follow  the 
vision  and  wisdom  of  our  Foimding  Fa- 
thers, we  will  simply  allow  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  keep  more  of  their  hard 
earned  income,  to  spend  or  invest  how- 
ever appropriate. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  American  Family  Reinvest- 
ment Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides almost  $2,200  of  direct  tax  relief 
to  a  typical,  middle  income  family  of 
four.  That's  $2,200  which  they  can  use 
for  child  care,  better  housing,  or  even 
additional  savings  toward  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  cold  war  is  really 
over,  let  us  distribute  the  peace  divi- 
dend directly  to  the  American  people. 
For  as  Thomas  Jefferson  observed 
over  200  years  ago,  they  know  far 
better  than  Congress  how  to  spend  it. 


THE  HOUSE  IS  NOW  THE  BAS- 
TION FOR  FREEDOM  AND  LIB- 
ERTY THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  courageous  vote  last 
week  in  support  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents. When  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  a  bipartisan  fashion  390 
to  25,  it  established  itself  as  the  bas- 
tion for  freedom  and  liberty  through- 
out the  world  to  support  the  Chinese 
students  and  to  support  human  rights 
in  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  vote,  the 
Chinese  Government  bitterly  stated, 
"We  express  great  indignation  and 
strongly  condemn  this  hegemonistic 
act  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives." Coming  from  them  it  is 
a  compliment. 

Although  we  lost  the  override  in  the 
Senate  by  four  votes,  I  believe  we 
made  great  progress  for  human  rights 
in  China  and  for  protection  for  the 
students.  Because  of  the  bill,  we  got  an 
executive  directive.  Because  of  the 
override  vote,  we  got  assurance  that 
the  students  will  never  be  sent  back 
against  their  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  hold  the  admin- 
istration's feet  to  the  fire  on  this 
promise. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  House  chose  to  identify  itself  with 
the  eloquent  statement  of  the  one 
man  before  the  tank  rather  than  asso- 
ciating itself  with  the  strange  toast  of 
General  Scowcroft  to  the  butchers  of 
Beijing. 


n  1250 

FOREIGN  AID  CREDITS  SHOULD 
BE  SPENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  conversation  with  Loret  Ruppe. 
our  Ambassador  to  Norway,  I  learned 
that  a  good  part  of  United  States  for- 
eign aid  is  in  the  form  of  cash  trans- 
fers. Cash  that  those  countries  use  to 
purchase  products  from  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Taiwan. 

Other  nations  do  not  run  their  for- 
eign aid  programs  that  way— and  they 
also  do  not  have  trade  deficits.  Instead 
of  cash,  their  foreign  aid  consists  of 
lines  of  credit  so  that  their  own  econo- 
mies benefit. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  some  of  the  money  we 
gave  to  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  for 
their  election  campaign  went  to  pur- 
chase jeeps  from  India.  They  have 
bought  22  so  far  and  have  plans  to  buy 
71  more  vehicles  while  here  in  the 
States  our  auto  industry  is  in  a  slump. 

Are  we  running  an  export  promotion 
program  for  other  countries?  Does 
American  business  not  deserve  our  full 
support  in  providing  jobs  for  our  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  need  to  re- 
examine how  our  foreign  aid  reaUy 
works  and  move  toward  credits  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
cash  to  be  expended  in  other  coun- 
tries. 


LEARNING  EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tonight.  President  Bush  will 
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give  Congress  and  the  American 
people  his  assessment  of  the  State  of 
our  Union.  These  occasions  are  fre 
quently  little  more  than  a  stage  on 
which  a  President  unveils  new  initia- 
tives by  which  the  resources  of  Gov- 
ernment will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
pressing  national  problems.  I  hope, 
however,  that  Mr.  Bush  will  use  the 
forum  he  will  have  tonight  to  issue  a 
call,  for  a  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity service  by  which  our  people 
can  bring  their  best  resources— them- 
selves—to  bear  on  some  of  those  same 
problems. 

It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  maintenance  of  any  society, 
particularly  a  democratic  society,  is  a 
shared  enterprise  that  must  involve 
the  collective  attention  and  effort  of 
all  its  people.  While  we  have  done  a 
great  job  of  educating  our  young 
people  about  that  to  which  they  are 
entitled  as  American  citizens,  we  have 
done  a  poor  job  of  teaching  them  what 
is  expected  of  them  as  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  wrong,  and  dangerous, 
to  allow  a  belief  to  take  root  in  this 
country  that  acts  like  feeding  the 
hungry,  sheltering  the  homeless,  keep- 
ing our  public  areas  clean,  and  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  our  public  safety 
officers  are  always  someone  else's  re- 
sponsibility or  the  responsibility  of 
Government. 

Sadly,  that  kind  of  attitude  is  all  too 
prevalent  today.  To  that  end,  I  have 
joined  Congressman  Bill  Ford  of 
Michigan  in  introducing  H.R.  2591, 
the  Service  to  America  Act,  which  will 
help  local  school  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  tap  the  huge 
potential  for  community  service  repre 
sented  by  America's  60  million  kinder- 
garten through  college  age  students. 
by  making  such  service  a  part  of  their 
curricula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  example,  en- 
couragement, and  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  it,  serving 
others  can  become  a  lifetime  habit  for 
our  young  people.  I  can  think  of  few 
habits  that  would  better  enhance  the 
State  of  our  Union. 


A  WARM  WELCOME  TO  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  PRESIDENT  IN 
HISTORY 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
I990's  we  would  listen  to  colleagues 
the  day  after  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  take  the  well  and  bash  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  will  tell  Members  that 
we  this  morning  have  been  listening  to 
some  very  well-scripted  attacks  on  the 
budget  which  has  been  submitted  here 
by  P>resident  Bush,  and  I  suspect  that 
tomorrow  morning  we  will  hear  a  few 


people  bashing  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Message. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
in  about  8  hours  the  President  will  be 
standing  right  here  providing  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  warmly  wel- 
come the  most  popular  President  in 
history. 


BROKEN  PROMISES  IN  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  President  and 
Congress  to  know  that  we  in  North 
Dakota  have  had  our  fill  of  broken 
promises  in  the  Federal  budget.  Here 
is  a  story.  Forty-five  years  ago  the 
Federal  Government  came  to  us  in 
North  Dakota  and  said  they  w-anted 
permission  to  build  a  permanent  flood 
in  our  State.  They  wanted  to  harness 
the  Missouri  River  for  downstream  in- 
terests. 

The  Federal  Government  said  if  we 
allow  this  permanent  Rhode  Island- 
size  flood  in  our  State,  then  they 
would  provide  us  a  water  diversion 
program  as  compensation  for  it. 

Well,  we  got  the  flood  all  right,  but 
now  the  President's  budget  breaks 
that  promise.  He  says  we  want  what 
the  Federal  Government  got,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  give  you  what  we 
promised  you.  The  President  calls  for 
scrapping  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sending  the  Presi- 
dent today  a  bill,  a  voucher  for  $680 
million.  That  is  what  the  President 
and  what  Congress  owes  my  State. 

I  say  to  the  President  and  Congress 
this;  If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  your 
word  and  build  this  project,  then  pay 
us  money  you  owe  us.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  pay  us  the  money  you  owe  us. 
then  give  us  the  dam  you  built  that 
created  the  flood  and  we  will  sell  the 
electricity  every  year  and  make  $18 
million  a  year  and  build  our  own 
project  and  create  our  own  economic 
development. 

There  are  three  ways:  Build  the 
project,  pay  us  the  money,  or  give  us 
the  dam.  We  intend  to  keep  the  com- 
mitment that  we  made  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  we  darn  well  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  keep  the 
commitment  they  made  to  North 
Dakota. 


PROSECUTE    THOSE    WHO    DESE- 
CRATE AMERICAN  SYMBOLS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  patriotic  symbols  that  we 
hold  dear  in  this  country  are  very  im- 
portant, or  should  be  very  important, 


to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Over  the 
past  year  we  have  seen  people  dese- 
crate the  American  flag,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  to  make  that  an  il- 
legal act.  We  passed  a  law,  but  many 
Members  do  not  think  that  is  enough. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
those  sacred  symbols. 

Today,  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  some 
people  threw  what  appears  to  be  blood 
on  the  front  columns  of  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  think 
this  body  and  the  other  body  should 
let  the  people  of  this  country  know, 
and  let  those  people  who  perpetrate 
those  crimes  upon  our  symbols  know, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  severe 
price  for  that. 

I  submit  that  all  Members  ought  to 
be  indignant  and  let  the  people  of  this 
country  know  we  are  going  to  support 
our  symbols  and  get  those  people  pros- 
ecuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

In  addition,  if  that  is  blood,  those 
men  cleaning  it  up  may  be  at  risk.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  contami- 
nated blood  or  not.  I  think  that  should 
be  investigated  and  that  should  be 
added  to  the  charges  against  those  in- 
dividuals that  perpetrated  that  crime 
on  this  Capitol. 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
OR  AN  AUTOPSY  OF  THE  PAST? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  is  supposed  to  be  a 
blueprint  for  America's  economic 
future.  The  fact  is,  President  Bush's 
1991  budget  seems  like  an  autopsy 
report  from  America's  past.  This 
budget  continues  to  kill  and  dash  the 
hopes  of  many  Americans. 

What  I  really  want  to  talk  about 
today  is  how  I  keep  hearing  the 
screams  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Why  have  neither  President 
Reagan  nor  President  Bush  submitted 
a  balanced  budget  to  this  Congress? 

When  I  hear  that  the  President 
wants  to  comply  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  that  takes  the  cake.  That  is 
like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline. 

What  really  ticks  me  off  today,  and  I 
have  to  say  it,  is  that  camera  in  the 
center  aisle  which  will  beam  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  all  over  the  world  is  an 
Ikegami  322.  made  in  Japan.  That  is 
about  the  status  of  the  American  Con- 
gress and  our  budget,  folks. 


EDUCATION  FUNDING- 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
ceived a  budget  this  week  that  was 
supposed  to  be  the  President's  proof 


that  he  was  serious  when  he  claimed 
he  wanted  to  be  the  education  Presi- 
dent. Well  I  am  tired  of  hearing  such 
hypocrisy.  Simply  put,  a  budget  that  is 
unable  to  even  keep  up  with  inflation 
does  not  make  an  education  President. 
It  takes  guts  and  some  conviction  to 
earn  that  title  and  I  see  neither  of 
those  characteristics  in  President 
Bush. 

When  we  are  crying  out  for  more 
college  graduates  as  scientists  and 
mathematicians  the  President  abol- 
ishes the  State  student  incentive 
grants.  This  means  that  200,000  less 
grants  will  be  awarded  next  year: 
200,000  less  students  get  our  help. 
When  we  talk  about  opening  the  doors 
of  education  to  every  qualified  stu- 
dent, no  matter  their  economic  level, 
the  President  cuts  out  all  contribu- 
tions to  the  Perkins  loans  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  most  financially 
needy  students.  This  translates  to 
losing  120,000  loans  to  struggling  stu- 
dents. No  one  else  steps  in  to  take  up 
this  burden,  120,000  students  must 
simply  do  without. 

Where  is  the  sense  in  all  of  this.  I 
see  none  and  I  hope  that  your  eyes  are 
open  wide  enough  to  realize  that  this 
is  not  an  acceptable  budget. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  get  seri- 
ous about  education  and  it  is  time  to 
put  up  or  shut  up.  The  Congress  is 
ready,  with  or  without  you. 


are  standing  in  line  for  unemployment 
than  a  kick  in  the  pants  from  our  own 
Government? 


FOREIGN  AID  SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  BUY  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  22,000 
Chrysler  workers  are  now  on  layoff, 
over  500  in  the  Jeep  plant  in  Toledo 
and  1,500  in  my  own  district,  and 
where  does  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  go  to  buy  50  Jeeps  to 
send  to  the  opposition  party  in  Nicara- 
gua for  their  campaign? 

To  India.  India,  one  of  three  coun- 
tries cited  by  our  Government  as 
guilty  of  pervasive  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, India,  which  has  an  import  tariff 
of  190  percent  on  trucks,  and  a  98-per- 
cent domestic  content  requirement. 
India  got  started  making  Jeeps  with 
machine  tools  that  came  from  Toledo, 
OH,  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know,  what  is 
wrong  with  using  American  tax  dollars 
to  buy  American  Jeeps?  Surely  Presi- 
dent Bush  would  waive  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  Nicaragua  so  that  Amer- 
ican workers  could  benefit  from  their 
own  tax  dollars. 

I  confess.  I  was  against  the  $7  mil- 
lion going  to  Nicaragua  in  the  first 
place.  I  did  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
spending  our  money  to  influence  their 
election.  But  surely,  do  not  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  whose  taxes  fi- 
nance this  aid  deserve  more  while  they 
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CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  OVER- 
HAUL THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
BUDGET  LIKE  NAVAL  ORD- 
NANCE IN  LOUISVILLE  OVER- 
HAULS GUNS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Overhaul,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  operative  term  is  over- 
haul. If  we  in  Congress  overhauled  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
with  the  same  precision  and  with  the 
same  care  that  Naval  Ordnance  Sta- 
tion at  Louisville  overhauls  the  guns 
and  fire  control  systems  which  the 
Navy  needs  to  do  its  mission  at  sea. 
then  we  will  have  produced  a  better 
budget.  But  the  irony  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  the  Pentagon  has  targeted 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Station  at  Louis- 
ville for  possible  closure.  I  intend  to 
fight  this  closure.  My  allies  in  this 
fight  are  the  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
Wallace  Wilkinson,  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson,  County  Judge  Executive 
Dave  Armstrong.  We  will  fight  togeth- 
er to  save  Naval  Ordnance  Station. 

We  all  appreciated  yesterday  when 
we  met  here  in  Washington  the  kind 
attentions  of  Speaker  Foley  and 
Chairman  Aspin. 

Overhaul,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
word.  We  need  to  overhaul  the  budget 
just  like  Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Lou- 
isville,   overhauls    the    Navy's    5-inch 

gUIiS. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  LONG- 
WOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHEER- 
LEADERS 

(Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Longwood  High 
School  junior  varsity  and  varsity 
cheerleading  squads,  who  recently  cap- 
tured first  and  fifth  places  in  their  re- 
spective divisions  at  the  "U,S.  National 
Championship"  held  in  Nashville,  TN 
and  sponsored  by  the  International 
Cheerleading  Foundation. 

To  be  selected  to  take  part  in  what 
was  billed  as  the  largest  cheerleading 
competition  ever  held,  with  over  4,000 
teams  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  competing,  is  quite  an  accom- 
plishment. But  to  travel  to  Nashville, 
TN,  and  successfully  challenge  the  na- 
tional powerhouses  of  the  South  on 
their  home  turf,  places  these  Long 
Island  cheerleading  squads  in  an  elite 
class.    Their    collective    talents    com- 


bined with  strict  discipline  and  the 
dedication  to  be  the  best,  have  helped 
revolutionize  the  sport  of  cheerlead- 
ing. Their  efforts  are  to  be  commend- 
ed. 

I  join  Longwood  High  School  and 
the  entire  Long  Island  community  in 
saluting  the  Longwood  High  School 
cheerleading  teams  on  their  achieve- 
ments, and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  future  competition  and  in  roar- 
ing the  Lions  onward  to  victory. 


BUSH'S  BUDGET  CUTS  DEFICIT 
IN  HALF?  HOGWASH! 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
looked  at  the  budget  and  I  saw  what  I 
saw,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  what  I  saw.  I 
saw  a  $1.25  trillion  in  expenditures, 
the  biggest  budget  buildup  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  country.  Phony  eco- 
nomic projections.  I  saw  what  they 
call  lower  interest  rates,  and  we  know 
that  will  not  happen  because  the  Japa- 
nese control  those.  Yet  they  say  they 
are  going  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half.  I 
think  that  is  a  bunch  of  hogwash. 

I  think  they  had  better  Windex 
their  mirrors  and  get  the  smoke  out  of 
their  eyes.  This  budget  is  just  like  it 
has  always  been:  It  is  the  rich  getting 
richer,  and  the  poor  getting  poorer. 

Nothing  new  in  the  last  9  years.  It  is 
tax  breaks  for  corporate  America,  and 
it  is  communities,  their  workers  and 
the  unemployed  who  are  going  broke. 

I  think  we  had  better  start  looking 
out  for  middle  America:  those  are  the 
people  that  made  America  the  country 
it  is  today. 


CONGRESS  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
ENACTING  BUDGETS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  going  to  join  this  "funny  hour" 
this  afternoon,  but  after  listening  to 
some  of  these  statements,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

Does  anybody  realize  that  this  Con- 
gress in  the  last  9  years  has  not  en- 
acted one  Presidential  budget,  not 
eight  of  them  for  Ronald  Reagan  and 
not  one  for  George  Bush? 

So,  therefore,  if  we  hear  all  these 
complaints  about  the  budget,  it  is  your 
fault  and  maybe  my  fault  or  at  least 
whoever  voted  for  those  budgets,  be- 
cause the  final  product  was  not 
Ronald  Reagan's  and  not  George 
Bush's. 

I  listened  to  all  these  complaints; 
then  I  hear  last  night  a  spokesman  for 
the  Democratic  Party  say— and  he  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
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tee.  Mr.  Panetta— that  his  answer  is  to 
ashcan  the  Bush  budget  the  same  as 
he  did  with  every  previous  Republican 
budget  for  the  last  9  years  and  do 
away  with  Gramm-Rudman,  do  away 
with  sequestration,  do  away  with  the 
only  discipline  that  this  Congress  has 
at  all. 

If  we  had  not  had  Gramm-Rudman 
and  sequestration  on  the  books,  think 
what  the  deficit  would  be,  gentlemen, 
all  you  big  spenders.  We  are  going  to 
keep  you  from  doing  that.  We  are 
going  to  block  Gramm-Rudman  repeal 
because  you  have  to  do  it  legislatively: 
we  have  got  the  votes,  along  with  some 
good,  conservative  Democrats,  to  block 
your  trying  to  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  dare  you  to  try  it;  come  on,  let's 
put  on  the  gloves  and  have  a  fight. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2190,  NATIONAL 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  309  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  309 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2190)  to  establish  national  voter  registration 
procedures  for  elections  for  Federal  office. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  div'ded  sind  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
lieu  of  the  amendments  now  printed  in  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  No  amendment  to  said  substitute  shall 
l)e  in  order  except  the  amendments  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  or  before 
February  5.  1990,  by  and  if  offered  by.  Rep- 
resentative Michel  of  Illinois,  or  his  desig- 
nee, said  amendments  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto.  Said  amendments  en  bloc 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in 
order  as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len].  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  309 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2190. 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1989. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute consisting  of  the  text  printed  in 
the  report  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  no 
amendments  to  the  substitute  are  to 
be  in  order  except  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  or  before  February  5,  1990,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Minority 
Leader,  Representative  Michel  or  his 
designee. 

The  amendments  shall  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  shall  be  debatable  for  1 
hour,  with  the  time  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  en 
bloc  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 309  provides  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.   ■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2190,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  would  create  a 
national  voter  registration  procedure 
for  election  of  Federal  offices.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  implementation  of 
the  system  would  fall  within  the 
States,  with  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  enforcement,  as  well  as 
financial  and  technical  assistance. 

Under  this  bill.  States  that  require 
registration  would  provide  uniform 
methods  to  enable  voters  to  register  to 
vote.  The  first  method  is  the  so-called 
motor-voter  procedure,  this  procedure 
would  allow  for  voters  to  register  to 
vote  when  they  apply  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense. 

The  second  method  would  require 
each  State  to  make  available  a  form 
that  applicants  could  mail  to  an  elec- 


tion official  and  be  eligible  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

The  final  method  would  require 
States  to  designate  some  Government 
locations,  as  well  as  private  sector  lo- 
cations that  would  distribute  and  col- 
lect applications  for  registration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  assure  that 
voter  registration  lists  are  accurate 
and  current,  H.R.  2190  would  require 
States  to  update  and  verify  registra- 
tion lists  by  providing  non-forwardable 
mailings  every  2  years  to  registered 
voters  or  by  obtaining  information  on 
address  changes  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1988  i*residential 
election,  barely  50  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate voted,  this  was  the  lowest  voter 
turnout  in  64  years.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  given  by  non-voters  was 
that  they  were  not  registered.  This  bill 
that  the  House  will  soon  consider  will 
not  only  increase  the  opportunity  for 
eligible  citizens  to  register  to  vote,  but 
also  open  the  electoral  process  to  all 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  and  support  the  final 
passage  of  H.R.  2190. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  voter  registration  bill  is  supposed 
to  be  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
vote. 

In  that  spirit,  yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  offered  an  open  rule  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  for  Members  to 
vote  on  amendments  to  the  voter  reg- 
istration bill.  But  instead  of  welcoming 
my  proposal  to  allow  Members  to  vote, 
the  Rules  Committee  by  a  party-line 
vote  turned  down  my  open  rule  pro- 
posal and  instead  reported  the  rule 
before  us  today,  which  closes  off  all 
amemdnents  except  for  one  package  to 
be  considered  en  bloc.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day, the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada, 
[Mrs.  Vucanovich]  asked  to  have  an 
amendment  made  in  order  to  insure 
that  this  legislation  would  not  burden 
the  States  with  a  lot  of  extra  costs. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hefley]  presented  three  separate 
amendments.  One  was  designed  to  en- 
hance voter  participation.  A  second 
was  designed  to  ensure  that  voter  reg- 
istration rolls  are  accurate.  A  third 
would  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  reasonable 
proposals  which  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered separately  on  their  merits,  not 
jammed  into  an  en  bloc  package  where 
only  one  vote  will  be  allowed  on  a 
large  group  of  amendments. 

And  certainly  opponents  of  a  closed 
rule  cannot  argue  with  a  straight  face 
that  we  need  to  limit  amendments  be- 


cause it  would  take  too  long  to  consid- 
er individual  amendments.  Today  is 
January  31,  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  there  have  been  no  long  hours 
spent  voting  on  legislation  this  last 
month.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the 
schedule  in  the  near  future  is  going  to 
be  overcrowded. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule  is 
major  legislation  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  all  50  States.  It  mandates 
procedures  which  may  have  severe  un- 
intended consequences  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Nation.  If  there  was  ever  a  bill 
where  Members  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  to  prevent 
unnecessary  conflicts  with  existing 
State  law  and  practice,  this  is  it. 

I  should  note  that  the  administra- 
tion opposes  this  bill  even  while  en- 
dorsing the  goal  of  increasing  partici- 
pation in  the  electoral  process.  The 
administration  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause the  bill  would  increase  substan- 
tially the  risk  of  voter  fraud,  and  be- 
cause a  sufficient  justification  has  not 
been  demonstrated  for  imposing  ex- 
tensive procedural  requirements  and 
related  costs  on  the  States. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule  is 
not  even  the  same  one  reported  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 
This  rule  provides  for  House  consider- 
ation of  a  new  bill  printed  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  rule.  The 
new  bill  is  not  just  technically  differ- 
ent. It  is  substantively  different. 
Among  other  things,  the  new  bill  will 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
one  reported  by  the  Hotise  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  If  you  think  you 
know  what  you're  voting  on  because 
you  have  read  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  report,  think  again. 

This  is  the  wrong  rule  for  this  bill. 
The  bill  has  a  number  of  major  defects 
which  would  have  to  be  corrected 
before  this  bill  would  be  acceptable. 
The  rule  before  us  today  denies  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  consider  sep- 
arately the  amendments  necessary  to 
make  those  improvements.  Forcing 
the  House  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
different  approaches  in  1  hour  and 
with  one  vote  on  an  en  bloc  amend- 
ment is  not  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  good  conscience,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  oppose  this  rule.  It  is  a  gross 
distortion  of  what  the  legislative  proc- 
ess should  be.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  mindful  of  the  hypocrisy 
involved  in  considering  a  restrictive 
rule  for  a  bill  that  is  supposedly  aimed 
at  of  all  things  promoting  voters' 
rights.  And  then  when  you  take  a  look 
at  this  bill,  how  H.R.  2190  arrived  at 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  first 
place,  you  can  only  conclude  that  this 
rule  adds  insult  to  injury.  This  rule. 


itself,  is  an  antivoters'  rights  bill.  I  am 
shocked  that  this  rule  would  be  on  the 
floor. 

Here  we  have  a  bill— H.R.  2190— 
which,  in  its  present  rewritten  form, 
has  never  been  voted  on  by  a  single 
subcommittee  or  rule  committee  in 
this  House.  Neither  a  voice  vote,  a 
show  of  hands,  nor  a  recorded  vote  has 
ever  been  taken  on  H.R.  2190  at  any 
stage  in  the  legislative  process.  And 
here  we  are  being  asked  to  take  it  up 
under  a  modified  closed  rule  to  boot! 

At  no  time  during  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  was  a  single 
reason  given  why  H.R.  2190  cannot  be 
taken  up  under  an  open  rule.  But  here 
it  is— modified  closed,  by  the  commit- 
tee s  own  definition,  not  mine.  On  top 
of  that,  not  a  single  proponent  of  this 
bill  has  yet  produced  a  concrete  esti- 
mate of  what  it  will  cost. 

And  Members  heard  all  these  people 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  came  here 
to  speak  to  Members  today,  talking 
about  how  bad  the  State  deficits  are. 
In  my  State  alone,  the  anticipated  cost 
amounts  to  twice  as  much  money  as 
this  bill  would  authorize  for  the  entire 
program  nationally.  Twice  as  much. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  foisted  on 
the  State  of  New  York  to  pay  for  this 
bill.  That  is  wrong. 

If  our  experience  with  section  89, 
which  all  Members  know  about,  and 
the  Catastrophic  Illness  Program, 
which  all  Members  know  about, 
should  teach  Members  anything  at  all, 
it  is  simply:  Let  Members  look  before 
we  leap.  We  are  leaping  here  today. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Members 
who  have  worked  hard  on  this  bill. 
H.R.  2190  should  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  needs  more  work.  We  need 
to  know  what  it  is  that  we  are  voting 
on.  Not  even  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican proponents  of  this  bill  know 
what  is  in  it.  They  argued  with  each 
other  what  is  in  the  biU  when  they 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point.  At  the  appropriate  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  sure,  will  outline 
some  of  the  real  problems  with  the 
bill.  On  behalf  of  the  members,  I  of- 
fered motions  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday  to  make  a  couple  of 
very  important  amendments  in  order. 
One  of  the  amendments  would  have 
provided  for  Federal  funding  of  the 
cost  the  States  will  be  forced  to  bear 
in  order  to  implement  the  mandatory 
provisions.  What  is  wrong  with  that'? 
It  was  not  allowed  by  the  committee. 
Another  amendment  would  have  made 
those  mandatory  provisions  volimtary. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  The  commit- 
tee would  not  allow  them.  Both  of 
these  amendments  were  shot  down  on 
a  party  line  basis.  So  much  for  biparti- 
sanship, my  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying.  Congress  would  rather  do  with 
what  it  does  best:  pass  the  buck  and 


heap  mandates  on  local  government 
and  on  State  government.  That  is 
wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  beginning.  I  mentioned  the  word 
hypocrisy.  EXfery  Member  wants  to  en- 
courage greater  voter  participation  in 
the  election  process.  But  when  we 
carmot  do  it,  we  cannot  do  it  by  deny- 
ing their  elected  representatives,  you 
and  me,  the  right  to  participate  and 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  legislative 
process  here  in  Washington.  Other- 
wise, why  even  have  elections? 

This  rule  should  be  defeated,  and  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  committee  so  we 
can  pass  a  legitimate  voter  rights  bill. 

Mr.  MOAICLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  closed  rule.  As  Members 
know,  the  Committee  on  Rules  al- 
lowed the  minority  leader,  as  designee, 
up  until  February  5  to  put  any  and  all 
amendments  into  the  Recors  to  be 
voted  en  bloc. 
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Besides  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  give 
them  a  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  So  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  amendments  that  were 
spoken  about  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Committee  can  be  incorporated 
by  this  en  bloc  amendment.  So  we  are 
not  really  shutting  anybody  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
NUNZio],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ANNUNIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  this  excellent  rule. 
And  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  for  his  contribution. 

Voting  is  democracy.  It  is  how  the 
people  choose  their  representatives. 
It's  how  they  speak  to  the  Congress, 
And  it's  their  constitutional  right. 

But  getting  the  right  to  speak, 
through  casting  your  vote,  can  be  an 
obstacle  course.  And  one  of  the  biggest 
obstacles  is  getting  registered.  Each 
State  has  a  law.  And  every  law  is  dif- 
ferent. That  is  what  makes  this  coun- 
try so  diverse,  and  so  great.  But  that  is 
also  what  makes  registering  so  diffi- 
cult. 

The  constitutional  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  is  the  same  right,  no  matter 
what  State  you  live  in.  So  we  need  to 
recognize  the  diversity  of  the  States, 
while  guaranteeing  the  citizens  the 
right  to  vote,  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

How  can  we  accomplish  that  as  a 
nation?  We  can  set  a  national  stand- 
ard. We  can  require  States  to  adopt 
one  or  more  of  the  safe,  proven  meth- 
ods of  registration.  And  we  can  help 
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the  States  with  the  resources  to  ad- 
minister their  elections,  and  to  main- 
tain their  records.  At  the  same  time. 
we  can  encourage  voter  regristration. 

While  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  di- 
verse needs  of  the  States,  we  must  also 
pay  more  than  just  lip  service  to  our 
citizens"  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

This  rule  recognizes  the  need  for  all 
these  things.  It  gives  us  a  bill  which 
has  worked  out  between  the  commit- 
tee's majority  and  minority.  It  takes 
into  consideration  States'  needs,  the 
demands  of  civil  rights  groups,  and  the 
good  government  efforts  of  groups  like 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Members  who  l>elieve  they  can  im- 
prove on  the  committee's  effort  can 
offer  a  sul)stitute  through  the  Office 
of  the  Minority  Leader.  Each  Member 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  choose 
how  to  support  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens to  vote  in  his  or  her  State. 

I  support  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  vote  in  Feder- 
s\  elections.  I  want  the  States  to  have 
the  money  they  need  to  administer 
the  elections.  And  I  support  and  en- 
courage voter  registration.  That  is 
why  I  will  be  voting  for  this  rule,  and 
that  is  why  you  should,  too. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
for  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  welcome  to  the  great 
voting  rights  debate  of  1990.  The  only 
problem  is,  it  will  not  be  all  that  great 
a  debate.  It  seems  the  majority  leader- 
ship has  seen  fit  to  deny  the  voting 
rights  of  the  House  in  considering  a 
voting  rights  bill  for  the  country.  Now 
there's  a  liberal  conundrum  that  will 
leave  most  people  dumb— not  ignorant 
dumb,  but  dumb  in  the  sense  of  being 
unable  to  speak.  But  more  important- 
ly, this  modified  closed  rule  says  some- 
thing about  the  lack  of  confidence  the 
majority  leadership  apparently  has  in 
l)oth  the  bill  and  the  judgment  of  all 
Members,  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike. 

You  or  I  might  support  a  restrictive 
rule  if  everyone  agreed  the  bill  was 
perfect;  but  it  clearly  is  not  perfect: 
this  is  the  fourth  version  the  House 
Administration  Committee  has  come 
up  with.  And  you  or  I  might  support  a 
restrictive  rule  if  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership asked  for  it.  But  our  Republi- 
can leader  officially  requested  an  open 
rule.  And  either  you  or  I  might  sup- 
port an  open  rule  if  no  one  wanted  to 
offer  amendments:  but  there  are  a 
whole  passel  out  there,  and  we  should 
have  a  right  to  offer  them. 

You  or  I  might  agree  to  a  restrictive 
rule  if  this  were  an  urgent,  emergency 
situation.  But  this  bill,  by  its  very 
terms,  does  not  take  effect  until  the 
1992  election  cycle.  And  finally,  even  I 
might  agree  to  a  restrictive  rule  if  we 
were  really  pressed  for  time.  But  let  us 


get  serious.  This  is  only  the  second  bill 
this  second  session  has  considered  in  2 
weeks.  We  are  not  exactly  burning  up 
the  legislative  calendar  with  our  fast 
and  furious  legislative  output.  At  this 
rate,  we  will  be  lucky  to  consider  40 
bills  this  entire  session. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  denying  the 
400-plus  House  Members  who  are  not 
on  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee their  right  to  offer  and  vote  on 
amendments  to  improve  this  voter  reg- 
istration bill. 

And  just  what  is  in  this  bill?  Well,  I 
guess  it  depends  on  which  version  you 
look  at.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  bill  you  got  from  docu- 
ments is  not  what  will  be  under  House 
consideration  next  week.  For  that  you 
will  have  to  get  a  copy  of  the  report  on 
this  rule  which  contains  the  text  of  an 
entirely  new  substitute  written  just 
yesterday. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  latest  version  incrcEises  Federal 
grant  assistance  from  $20  to  $50  mil- 
lion. But  that  is  still  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  terms  of  the  additional  costs 
that  will  be  imposed  on  the  States.  In 
Illinois  alone  it  is  estimated  that  the 
initial  cost  will  be  $37  million,  and 
probably  another  $5  million  annually 
in  operating  costs.  That  is  money  that 
could  be  spent  for  the  needs  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  those  costs, 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation, 
I  would  like  to  add  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can alike,  that  these  costs  affect  my 
State  and  theirs.  When  Illinois  hoped 
to  get  the  SSC.  many  of  us  still  sup- 
ported it  because  we  said  it  was  good 
for  the  country  and  we  would  have  our 
taxpayers  pay  for  it  even  though  it 
went  somewhere  else. 

When  the  savings  and  loans  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  and  Texas  needed 
help,  we  in  Illinois,  almost  to  a  person, 
said.  "We  are  not  happy,  but  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  we  will  pay  for  it." 

Now  it  turns  out  that  if  it  is  voter 
costs  or  clean  air.  we  have  a  different 
standard,  and  the  standard  is  that  the 
Midwest  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  If 
this  is  that  important,  if  we  believe  ev- 
erything we  say,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  paying  for  it 
and  those  costs  should  not  accrue  to 
States  that  have  other  needs  and 
other  demands  for  the  education  of 
their  children  and  that  have  not  asked 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  good  record  on 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  I  cannot 
blindly  endorse  everything  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us  under  that  label.  We  all 
want  to  increase  voter  registration  and 
participation.  That  is  not  what  is  at 
issue  here. 

I  fear  that  using  drivers'  license  ap- 
plications to  register  voters,  without 
up-front  notarization,  is  fraught  with 
all  kinds  of  potential  for  fraud  and 
abuse.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  places 


where,  if  you  tell  them  they  can  have 
motor/voter  registration,  they  will  be 
registering  people  in  hearses— before 
they  even  get  to  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  might  be  an  at- 
tempt at  a  national  solution,  but  it  is 
not  a  rational  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  down  this  rule  and  make  sure 
that  we  have  an  open  debate  on  a  bill 
that  we  can  all  eventually  support. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we  had  a  full 
House  of  our  colleagues  because  this  is 
a  very  important  issue.  I  see  the 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  is 
very  small,  and  I  think  that  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

Despite  the  good-faith  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift],  who  is  my  friend  and  my  col- 
league and  who  has  been  fair  and  who 
has  been  bipartisan  in  his  efforts,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this  rule 
on  this  so-called  motor-voter  bill.  The 
rule  limits  debate  on  this  important 
issue,  and  I  think  that  is  debate  that 
could  lead  to  positive  legislation  in 
this  whole  area. 
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We  are  rushing.  My  colleagues,  we 
are  rushing  to  make  major  revisions  to 
the  American  election  process  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  where  these 
changes  will  take  us. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  'Do  you 
know  the  cost  of  this  legislation  in 
your  own  State?"  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  Kansas  has  estimated  $1.2 
million,  that  he  does  not  know. 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  fundamental 
conflicts  between  the  election  laws  of 
many  States  and  the  mandates  of  this 
bill?  My  colleagues,  do  you  realize 
there  are  few  antifraud  provisions  in 
this  bill  and  that  the  bill,  in  fact, 
would  destroy  antifraud  provisions  of 
many  States?  Do  you  understand  the 
constitutional  question  involved  with 
the  usurping  State  authority  to  regu- 
late elections?  Are  we  sure  this  legisla- 
tion, as  written,  would  not  severely 
damage  the  entire  process?" 

My  colleagues,  ask  those  questions 
of  the  supporters  of  this  bill.  Yes,  my 
colleagues  will  get  answers,  but  those 
answers  vary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  legislation  that  has 
such  far-reaching  impact  on  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  Republic  should 
receive  full  and  exhaustive  debate. 
Every  Member,  every  Member,  should 
have  ample  opportunity  to  gauge  the 
impact  on  his  or  her  State  or  district. 
Local  election  officials,  the  ones  who 
work  at  the  grassroots  level,  should  be 
consulted. 


All  of  us  here  today,  every  Member 
of  this  body,  agrees  with  the  general 
goal  of  this  legislation.  That  is  to  in- 
volve more  citizens  in  the  election 
process. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  bill 
really  do  that?  Or  does  it  open  wide 
the  door  for  fraud  and  abuse  and 
throw  out  the  honored  tradition  of 
tying  the  privilege  of  voting  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  informed  about 
the  issues  in  registering?  Is  there 
really  a  registration  problem,  or  does 
the  dropoff  in  voting,  does  the  dropoff 
in  voting,  go  further  to  a  fundamental 
cynicism  in  the  way  voters  view  their 
Government? 

What  this  is.  what  we  have  here 
today,  is  a  proposal  by  well-inten- 
tioned colleagues  to  increase  voter 
turnout  by  imposing  a  new.  costly,  un- 
certain system  of  voter  registration 
upon  existing  State  laws  and  proce- 
dures. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues, what  makes  the  bill's  sponsors 
and  supporters  believe  their  new. 
costly  computerized  Federal  system 
can  do  the  job  better  than  any  of  my 
58  county  election  officers  and  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Kansas? 

My  colleagues,  let  us  open  the  rule. 
Let  us  look  under  the  hood  of  motor- 
voter  before  we  end  up  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today,  not  to  argue  against  this  bill. 
The  time  will  come  to  deal  with  the 
merits  of  the  bill  down  the  line. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  rise  to 
question  why  in  the  world  on  a  bill 
like  this,  of  all  bills,  why  in  the  world 
we  would  have  a  closed  rule. 

Yes;  I  offered  three  amendments.  I 
think  they  are  reasonable  amend- 
ments. I  think  they  are  amendments 
that  possibly  in  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment I  may  be  able  to  get  them  in.  I 
may  be  able  to  get  them  passed  as  a 
part  of  this  bill,  but  that  is  not  the 
point. 

Why  in  a  bill  that  purports  to  open 
up  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, why  in  the  world  would  we  close 
participation  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives?  It  is  the 
most  inconsistent  thing  I  can  possibly 
imagine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  even  suggest- 
ing such  a  thing.  The  reason  is  that 
the  questions  are  too  numerous,  and 
they  have  simply  not  been  answered, 
even  in  committee  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Let  me  just  throw  out  a  few  of  the 
questions.  One  is  the  cost.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  were  asked  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday. 
"What's  this  going  to  cost?"  All  kinds 
of  figures  were  thrown  out  about  what 
it  was  going  to  cost.  The  answer  is  that 


no  one  knew  what  it  would  cost  the  in- 
dividual States. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Martin]  asked.  "Well,  if  it's  such  a 
good  idea,  why  don't  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  this  cost?" 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  said.  "No. 
no.  we  dont  want  to  do  that.  Let  the 
States  pay  for  it."  They  did  not  know 
the  cost,  but  the  States  could  pay  for 
it. 

The  question  was  asked.  "Will  this 
help  in  voter  participation?  Will  more 
people  vote?  Will  a  bigger  percentage 
of  the  population  in  the  different 
States  vote  if  this  goes  through?" 

The  answer  was,  "We  don't  know 
whether  it  will  help  or  not.  We're  not 
sure.  We  think  it  is.  It  makes  sense 
that  more  people  will  register,  and 
maybe  more  people  will  vote,  but  we 
honestly  don't  know  whether  it  will  or 
not." 

The  question  was  asked  whether  it 
will  violate  the  Constitution.  The 
answer  is.  "We  don't  know  whether  it 
will  violate  the  Constitution  or  not." 

Our  Constitution  limits  the  Federal 
role  in  elections.  The  Constitution 
says  that  elections,  the  governing  of 
the  electoral  process,  is  a  State  right 
and  only  if  there  is  evidence  of  fraud 
or  corruption  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involved  in  the  electoral  process. 
That  is  a  State  issue,  but  not  even  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  this  bill 
would  indicate  there  was  any  evidence 
of  fraud  or  corruption.  There  may  be. 
but  that  was  not  the  reason  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  to  increase 
participation.  We  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  have  any  role  in  in- 
creasing participation.  We  have  a  role 
in  dealing  with  elections,  and  fraud 
and  corruption.  It  is  a  State  issue. 

For  instance,  the  bill  specifies  where 
we  can  have,  where  we  cannot  have, 
but  where  we  must  have  voter  regis- 
tration sites,  and  it  suggests  every- 
thing from  libraries  to  hunting  and 
fishing  license  outlets  as  a  place  where 
we  can  have,  we  must  have,  registra- 
tion. So  that  means  convenience  stores 
in  our  State,  the  7-Eleven's  who  sell 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  will  also 
now  be  voter  registration  places. 

Why  does  the  majority  in  the  House 
continue  to  do  this,  to  feel  they  must 
ram  something  through?  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  could  have  sat  down, 
and  we  could  have  worked  out  and  let 
the  logical  process  work  instead  of 
putting  a  closed  rule  on  which  limits 
participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  respect 
for  the  Congress  is  at  an  all-time  low 
we  add  to  it  with  this  kind  of  behavior. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Sabo]. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  the  issue  of  changing 
forms  to  the  "greatest  extent  practica- 


ble." I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
two  forms  from  Minnesota.  One  is  its 
State  social  services  application,  and 
the  other  is  the  unemployment  appli- 
cation. Both  of  these  applications 
have  been  amended  to  include  the 
question.  "If  you  are  not  registered  to 
vote  where  you  live  now,  would  you 
like  to  register  here  today?  Yes  —  No 
— .'  And  there  is  a  disclaimer  in  order 
to  let  applicants  know  that  they  are 
not  required  to  answer  that  question 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  program 
benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota  had 
no  additional  costs  for  amending  the 
State  social  services  application,  and 
amending  the  unemployment  applica- 
tion cost  only  $600. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  clear  evidence 
that  amending  State  applications  to 
inquire  for  voter  registration  can  be 
easily  done,  at  virtually  no  additional 
cost. 

In  1988  Minnesota  also  included 
voter  registration  forms  in  its  income 
tax  booklet.  Over  90.000  people  regis- 
tered in  response  to  this  effort  alone. 
Clearly,  voter  registration  is  an  ongo- 
ing process  that  involves  people 
throughout  their  lives  as  they  move 
around  the  country.  I  believe  we 
should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
people  to  register,  therefore.  I  urge 
and  encourage  each  State  to  follow 
Minnesota's  models. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vdcanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  reservations  to  the  proposed  modi- 
fied closed  rule  on  H.R.  2190,  thf  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Swift]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  have 
good  intentions  in  this  issue,  I  am  posi- 
tive. I  do  not  disagree  with  their  goal 
to  increase  voter  participation,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  ironic 
that  we  are  considering  a  bill  with  the 
premise  to  increase  voter  participa- 
tion, yet  should  the  rule  pass.  Mem- 
bers themselves  will  be  denied  their 
right  to  vote.  We  should  be  allowed  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
serious  concerns  about  this  matter, 
and  like  myself,  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  amendments 
which  may  ensure  its  betterment.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  Members  will 
agree  that  our  legislative  schedule  is 
such  that  would  allow  the  membership 
time  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  H.R. 
2190,  whereas,  in  the  long  term,  hasty 
consideration  could  prove  to  be  noth- 
ing short  of  devastating. 


UM 
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I  urge  m>  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  rule  and  give  those  of  us  who  have 
objections  to  this  legislation  the  op- 
portunity to  express  ourselves. 

Mr.  QL.LL£N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  the  rule  and  the  bill  for  three 
rtr^sons  that  are  very  simple:  it  costs 
too  much,  it  is  vague,  and  it  is  not 
needed. 

First  of  all,  as  far  as  cost,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
direct  cost  to  the  States  and  to  the  lo- 
calities at  between  $80  million  and  $90 
million.  That  is  before  some  of  the  fig- 
ures we  have  heard  here  today.  For  a 
State  like  New  Hampshire  that  does 
not  have  computerized  voting  lists,  we 
are  looking  at  the  possibility  of  221 
towns  and  cities  having  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  uniform  computer  system 
and  at  their  expense.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  CBO  estimates, 
will  be  $200  million  anually,  and  we 
only  have  a  $50  million  appropriation. 
All  of  this  when  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  talking  about  the  homeless  and 
the  poor  and  the  folks  we  need  to 
help.  We  are  going  to  be  wasting 
money  on  computers  and  having  towns 
and  cities  and  States  pick  up  the  check 
for  a  good  idea  that  is  not  well  draft 
ed. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
vagueness.  Section  106  of  this  bill  is  an 
absolute  mess.  It  requires  that  each 
State  will  have  to  tell  the  local  regis- 
trar of  the  death,  criminal  conviction, 
or  mental  incapacity  of  a  voter.  Let  me 
ask,  on  a  criminal  conviction,  does  that 
mean  after  appeal  has  been  exhaust- 
ed? Does  it  mean  shoplifting?  Petty 
theft?  Does  it  Include  DWI?  That  is  a 
criminal  conviction  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  voting.  If  they  meant  a 
felony,  they  should  have  said  a  felony. 

Finally  they  say  mental  incapacity. 
Does  that  mean  one  is  committed  to  a 
mental  hospital?  Does  it  mean  they 
are  insane  as  found  by  a  court?  Does  it 
mean  they  are  in  an  alcohol  treatment 
center  on  election  day?  We  do  not 
know,  and  if  we  look  at  the  committee 
report,  page  18.  the  total  explanation 
for  these  undefined  vague  references 
to  mental  incapacity  and  crime  are  a 
one-sentence  repetition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  no  facts,  no  figures, 
no  definition. 

This  is  an  open  invitation  to  civil 
rights  suits,  and  it  is  obviously  vague 
and  unnecessary,  because  the  States 
have  not  asked  for  this,  nor  does  any- 
body need  this  kind  of  vague  language 
put  on  the  books  to  hopefully  confuse 
and  confound  courts  across  the 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DxjRBiM).  The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  QuiLLEN]  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  has  20 
minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  asked  for  time,  but 
he  is  not  here  yet.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  if  he  has 
more  than  one  speaker  remaining. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  speaker  remaining,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift],  who  has  worked  on  this  bill 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  and  who 
is  probably  the  most  expert  Member 
on  this  bill,  and  the  Member  whom  we 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  listened 
very  attentively  to  and  who  has  done  a 
great  job. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  this  rule 
is  that  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  rule 
one  would  write  when  they  have  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  a  bill.  When 
one  has  bipartisan  agreement  on  a  bill, 
each  side  makes  compromises.  Each 
side  gives  up  something  that  they 
would  like  to  have  had.  Each  side  has 
to  deal  with  people  on  its  side  and  its 
natural  constituency  that  would  have 
preferred  the  bill  to  look  differently. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  rule  one 
writes  for  that  situation. 

My  colleagues,  that  is  the  situation 
we  had  for  well  over  a  year  until 
Monday. 

The  minority  leader,  I  understand, 
has  indicated  that  we  should  not  let 
this  fight  today  interfere  with  a  bipar- 
tisan approach.  He  said  on  Monday 
that  this  issue  should  be.  and  was. 
clearly  a  part  of  campaign  finance 
reform,  and  today.  I  understand,  he 
has  said  that  this  is  clearly  separate 
from  campaign  finance  reform,  and  we 
should  not  let  any  misunderstandings 
here  wash  over  onto  campaign  finance 
reform  and  the  bipartisan  approach  to 
that  difficult  issue  that  he  has  been 
pleading  for  for  months. 

Let  us  examine  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  this  bill.  Let  us  examine  the 
history.  The  end  of  the  last  Congress 
our  committee  held  hearings,  and  it 
happened  to  be  in  a  hearing  in  Califor- 
nia on  same-day  voter  registration:  we 
were  hearing  a  lot  of  criticism  from 
election  officials  about  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  of  same-day,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  I  were 
trying  to  figure  out  what  we  could  do 
when  my  secretary  of  state  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  who  happens  to 
be  a  Republican,  said,  "Why  not  motor 
voter?"  With  that  idea,  we  began  to 
work  very  carefully  together  to  see  if 
we  could  not  develop  an  approach  that 
would  make  it  infinitely  easier  for 
American  citizens  to  be  registered  so 
they  could  exercise  their  right,  not 
their  privilege,  to  vote,  that  did  not  in- 


volve some  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems of  same-day  registration.  We 
worked  back  and  forth.  We  worked  to- 
gether. 

There  was  not  a  decision  made  on 
this  legislation  at  any  time  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  which  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  subcommittee,  who  is 
also,  incidentally,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  full  committee,  did  not 
have  full  input  and  agreement,  and  in 
that  context,  we  gave  up  some  things, 
and  in  that  context,  he  gave  up  some 
things.  But  his  bottom  line  was  this:  if 
we  are  going  to  write  legislation  that 
will  add  Americans  to  the  rolls,  should 
there  not  be  a  section  in  this  bill  that 
would  take  deadwood  off  the  rolls?  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  argue  with  that, 
except  that  in  many  jurisdictions  over 
the  years  that  elimination  of  dead- 
wood  has  been  abused  very  badly.  I 
said.  "Draft  it.  See  what  you  come  up 
with."  And  he  did. 

We  in  the  majority  found  that  to  be 
a  very  straightforward  address-verifi- 
cation procedure.  It  had  no  hidden  op- 
portunities for  abuse.  It  was  not  de- 
signed really  to  discriminate.  It  did 
what  it  said  it  would  do.  We  examined 
it  carefully,  negotiated  a  bit,  and  we 
said,  "All  right,  we  will  embrace  that." 

We  now  have  the  concept  of  the  leg- 
islation worked  out  in  a  purely  biparti- 
san way,  and  then  on  January  3  of  last 
year,  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  the  first 
four  sponsors  of  that  bill:  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Foley,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House;  a  gentleman  named  Newt 
Gingrich,  who  is  still  the  minority 
whip;  a  gentleman  named  Tony 
Coelho,  who  at  that  time  was  the  ma- 
jority whip;  and  a  gentleman  from 
California  named  Jerry  Lewis,  who  is 
still  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference. 
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So  we  have  developed  a  bipartisan 
concept,  and  we  introduced  it  with 
half  of  the  Republican  leadership 
among  the  first  four  initial  sponsors  of 
the  bill.  If  that  does  not  convey  to  the 
majority  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  working  with  the  right 
people,  I  do  not  know  what  possibly  it 
could  be  that  we  did  wrong. 

So  we  continued  to  work  with  this 
and  we  got  it  into  legislative  language 
and  we  did  the  markups  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

Then  a  terrible  problem  occurred  for 
us.  Not  for  the  Republicans,  but  on 
our  side  of  this  issue,  among  our  natu- 
ral constituency.  The  civil  rights 
groups  began  to  express  a  wholly  un- 
answerable anxiety  that  the  section 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  had  insisted  be  included 
in  the  bill  might  in  fact  be  abused. 

I  personally  spent  months  working 
with  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  commu- 
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nity  to  persuade  them  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  Very  frankly,  I  had  some 
success,  but  ultimately  failed. 

Staff  members  in  the  Speaker's 
office  took  over  the  job  and  worked 
with  these  people  for  weeks  and  weeks 
and  made  more  progress,  but  not  suc- 
cess. 

Beginning  last  October  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray), 
the  majority  whip,  spent  3  months, 
and  finally  was  able  to  persuade  our 
people  that  the  provision  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  insisted  be  part  of  the 
bill  was  a  sound  provision,  a  good  pro- 
vision, a  provision  that  did  not  have 
any  little  hooks  or  nooks  or  crannies 
through  which  discrimination  was 
going  to  take  place,  and  they  signed 
on. 

We  took  on  our  own  natural  con- 
stituency and  worked  with  them  until 
we  had  persuaded  them  that  this  was 
a  bill  they  should  support. 

Having  accomplished  all  of  that,  we 
discussed  with  the  ranking  member 
what  the  rule  should  be.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  we  came  up  with  the  kind 
of  rule  that  one  has  when  you  work 
out  a  truly  bipartisan  bill.  Each  side 
has  made  their  compromises  and  each 
side  wants  some  protection  that  their 
compromises  will  not  come  unraveled. 

On  Monday  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  swooped 
into  town  and  trashed  the  entire 
agreement. 

What  more  should  we  have  done  to 
deal  with  this  issue  on  a  bipartisan 
basis?  We  have  half  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  prime 
sponsors.  We  worked  with  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 
That  is  the  traditional  way  you  have 
bipartisanship  in  this  institution. 

Would  the  minority  leader  like  to 
send  to  the  floor  a  list  of  all  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Members  in  this  body 
with  whom  we  should  not  work?  I 
know  as  a  chairman  I  would  love  to 
have  a  list  from  the  minority  leader  of 
all  of  the  Members  he  does  not  want 
me  to  work  out  any  bipartisan  agree- 
ments with  because  he  will  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  them. 

The  minority  leader  said  he  hopes 
this  will  not  interfere  with  bipartisan 
efforts  in  other  regards.  Mr.  Speaker, 
others  have  to  make  the  determina- 
tion, I  believe,  about  this.  I  believe 
others  will  have  to  make  the  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  a  reputation 
in  this  institution  as  a  partisan  person. 
I  feel  I  have  worked  with  Republicans 
on  this  committee,  on  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  on  a 
wide  variety  of  enormously  complex 
and  controversial  issues  and  have 
never  taken  partisan  advantage. 

This  bill  as  it  comes  to  the  floor  is 
the  product  of  a  careful,  long,  ardu- 
ous, difficult  bipartisan  effort.  This, 
my  friends,   is  the  test.  We  did  not 


intend  it  that  way.  We  certainly  did 
not  intend  it  that  way.  But  here  it  is. 
Here  is  a  bill  on  which  it  is  put  up  or 
shut  up  time  about  bipartisanship. 

The  rule  gives  the  Republicans  two 
opportunities  to  change,  modify,  or 
kill  the  bill.  It  gives  our  side  none.  The 
President  has  eight  points  he  would 
like  to  change.  I  have  a  memo  in  my 
office,  15  single-spaced  pages,  changes 
that  people  in  the  civil  rights  commu- 
nity wanted. 

We  are  going  to  stick  by  our  word. 
We  did  not  ask  for  a  substitute  in  the 
rule  for  our  side  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  going  to  stick  with  the  bi- 
partisan agreement. 

So  far  as  I  know,  those  people  with 
whom  this  agreement  was  made  are 
sticking  with  it  as  well.  But  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  hung  out  to  dry  his 
whip,  his  conference  chairman,  his 
ranking  member,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  majority  whip,  and  me.  He 
says  that  he  hopes  now  that  this  will 
not  hurt  bipartisanship  and  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  in  this  body. 

There  is  an  old  rule  that  says,  "Fool 
me  once,  shame  on  you."  I  do  not 
intend  to  provide  the  opportimity  that 
I  shall  be  fooled  again. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
in  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  I  recognize  that  obviously 
he  speaks  from  deep  emotion. 

The  person  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  addressing  his 
complaints  is  not  here.  In  general, 
some  of  us  at  different  times,  certainly 
I,  certainly  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, have  had  times  we  may  have 
had  disagreements  with  individual 
Members.  I  think  most  often  one 
hopes  we  can  work  some  of  them  out 
in  private,  certainly  with  the  people 
here. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
concur  with  me  we  are  talking  about 
the  rule  now.  Arguments  upon  the  bill 
which  I  may  have  and  disagree,  and 
which  the  gentleman  may  have  and 
disagree,  are  held  for  a  time.  Talking 
about  the  leader  of  the  other  party 
when  he  is  not  here,  when  we  have 
worked  so  hard.  I  just  do  not  want  to 
see  the  bill  deteriorate  into  that. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Rules 
Committee  holds  the  time  and  said  the 
minority  leader  was  supposed  to  be 
here.  The  gentleman  had  time  re- 
served for  him.  He  could  have  been 
here. 

The  point  is  that  the  minority  leader 
has  made  a  point  over  and  over  and 
over  again  in  the  previous  Congress 
and  in  this  Congress  that  he  wants  a 
spirit  of  bipartisanship.  I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  any  fairminded  person  could 
take  a  look  at  how  this  legislation  was 
developed  over  a  period  of  well  over  a 
year  and  find  any  fault  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Democrats  have  dealt 
with  the  minority  on  this  issue  to  de- 
velop a  bipartisan  bill. 

For  the  minority  leader  to  unilater- 
ally and  singlehandedly  trash  that 
agreement  on  Monday  without  warn- 
ing is  the  issue. 

As  I  said,  I  will  not  be  fooled  again. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fair- 
ness to  all  and  for  a  full  debate  on 
this,  since  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]  has  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  minority  leader  and  I 
have  yielded  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  I  think  we  should  give  the  mi- 
nority leader  time  to  respond.  I  thinJc 
it  was  most  unfair  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift],  al- 
though I  have  a  high  respect  for  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  If  the  Chair  could  intervene, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Quillen]  yielded  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time,  he  had  5  minutes  re- 
maining. At  this  point  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reclaim  my  time 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
explain.  I  will  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]  if  we  have  an  undertstand- 
ing  that  in  the  5  minutes  that  I  yieldK 
to  him  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  in 
that  period  of  time  if  he  has  any  ques- 
tions. 

PARLIAMENTAHY  INftUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  had  yielded 
back  the  remaining  part  of  his  time.  I 
believe  what  the  gentleman  is  asking 
is  to  reclaim  his  5  minutes,  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
would  object  if  he  understood  that. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  wanted  5  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

G  1400 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thanlc  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members,  I  apolo- 
gize because  I  have  been  holding  other 
meetings  and  have  not  been  listening 
to  the  debate.  I  was  told  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  was  saying 
some  things  about  this  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  there  may  be  some 
question  about. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
gentleman  that  I  rose  yesterday  in  a  1- 
minute  speech  because  I  had  under- 
stood the  gentleman  was  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  position  that  I  had 
taken.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
give  reason  for  concern,  knowing  of 
what  he  had  done  with  respect  to  cam- 
paign reform  and  that  task  force  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vander  Jagt],  and  our  task  force 
on  campaign  reform.  But  this  issue  as 
such  was  not  a  topic  of  discussion  in 
overall  campaign  reform.  And  that  is 
the  big  issue  over  which  I  was  very 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  in  a  bipar- 
tisan sort  of  way. 

Then  this  issue  on  its  own  came  up.  I 
had  not  been  informed  as  to  how  far 
we  were.  I  maybe  have  to  share  some 
of  the  blame  for  missed  communica- 
tion on  my  side.  But  I  have  not  been 
kept  as  well  informed  on  this  one  issue 
as  on  the  overall  issue  of  campaign 
reform,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have  the 
feelings  I  have  about  being  opposed  to 
this  to  jeopardize  or  to  taint  or  to  prej- 
udice the  other  big  picture.  I  am  sorry 
if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  should  feel  so  grievous 
about  the  position  that  I  have  to  take 
on  this  part  of  what  could  conceivably 
have  been  incorporated  at  one  time  in 
campaign  reform  but  which  we  never 
did  frankly  consider.  It  is  one,  on  its 
own.  It  is  a  controversial  thing;  I  am 
sure  it  is  as  controversial  on  the  gen- 
tleman's side  on  some  of  the  issues 
just  as  it  is  on  our  side.  The  natural 
thing  to  say  would  be  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  open  rule  and  have  it  all 
aired.  I  understand  that  there  are 
some  things  that  the  distingruished 
gentleman  from  Washington  probably 
would  not  like  to  have  even  offered  as 
amendments  on  his  side,  as  the  gentle- 
man who  is  carrying  it  on  our  side,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  thought  that  maybe  there 
was  an  accommodation  there.  But  I 
was  not  privy  to  it. 

So.  you  know,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  should  have  that  feeling. 
because  there  was  certainly  nothing 
intended  on  my  part  to  gut  the  gentle- 
man or  to  turn  things  on  their  head 
here  simply  because  I  have  a  differing 
view  on  the  specifics  of  voter  registra- 
tion. 


Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  read  my  full  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  I  think  he  will  have  a 
better  understanding.  He  was  unable 
to  listen  to  them  as  I  gave  them.  I 
think  he  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  reason  that  I  feel  that 
he  has  made  a  major  attack  on  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  road  to 
campaign  finance  reform  is  difficult 
and  we  will  need  all  the  trust  between 
us  that  we  can  possibly  get  on  an  issue 
which  brings  out  the  paranoia  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  made  that  point  all 
along. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  What  the  gentleman 
has  done  on  this  bill,  perhaps  inad- 
vertently, something  that  raises  seri- 
ous questions  to  me  whether  biparti- 
sanship is  something  that  we  on  our 
side  can  safely  pursue.  And  when  we 
have  what  we  believe  is  an  agreement 
worked  out  with  all  of  the  responsible 
people  speaking  for  the  Republican 
Party,  if  the  gentleman  will  not  swoop 
in,  as  he  did  on  Monday,  and  trash  the 
whole  thing. 

If  he  will  read  my  detailed  remarks, 
he  will  see  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  and  the  length  to  which  this 
side  has  gone  in  order  to  reach  biparti- 
san agreement,  which  we  believed  we 
had  until  it  was  trashed  on  Monday. 

In  terms  of  whether  or  not  he  knew 
about  it,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  his  office.  I  know  his  staff  has 
been  in  touch  with  my  staff  on  both 
the  substance  and  the  timing  on  this 
bill  regularly  during  the  last  3  weeks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254.  nays 
166,  not  voting  11.  as  follows 


CRoll  No.  6] 

YEAS- 254 

Ackerman 

Gordon 

Owens  (UT) 

Akaka 

Gray 

Pallone 

Alexander 

Guarini 

Pajietta 

Anderson 

Hall  (OHi 

Parker 

Andrews 

Hal!  (TXi 

Patterson 

Annunzio 

Hamilton 

Payne (NJ) 

Anthony 

Harris 

Payne  (VA) 

Applegate 

Hatcher 

Pease 

Aspin 

Hawkins 

Pelosi 

Atkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Penny 

Barnard 

Hayes  (LA) 

Perkins 

Bates 

Hertel 

Pickett 

Beilenson 

Hiler 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hoagland 

Poshard 

Berman 

Hochbrueckner 

Price 

Bevill 

Hoyer 

Rahall 

Bllbray 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Huckaby 

Ray 

Bonior 

Hughes 

Richardson 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Boucher 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Boxer 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rostenkowski 

Brennan 

Johnston 

Rowland  (GA) 

Brooks 

Jones  (GA) 

Roybal 

Browder 

Jones  (NO 

Russo 

Brown  (CA) 

Jontz 

Sabo 

Bruce 

Kanjorski 

Sangmeister 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Sarpallus 

Bustamante 

Kaslenmeier 

Savage 

Byron 

Kennedy 

Sawyer 

Campbell  iCOi 

Kennelly 

Scheuer 

Cardin 

Kildee 

Schroeder 

Carper 

Kleczka 

Schuette 

Carr 

Kolter 

Schumer 

Chapman 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Clarke 

Lancaster 

Sikorski 

Clay 

Laughlin 

Sisisky 

Clement 

Leath(TX) 

Skaggs 

Coleman  iTXi 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skelton 

Collins 

Lehman  (FL) 

Slattery 

Condit 

Levin  ( MI ) 

Slaughter  ( NY  > 

Conyers 

Levine  (CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Cooper 

Lewis  (GA) 

Solarz 

Costello 

Lipinski 

Spratt 

Coyne 

Uoyd 

Staggers 

Crockett 

Long 

Stalllngs 

Darden 

Lowey(NY) 

Stark 

de  la  Garza 

Luken.  Thomas 

Stenholm 

DeFazio 

Man  ton 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Markey 

Studds 

Derrick 

Martinez 

Swift 

Dicks 

Matsui 

Synar 

Dixon 

Mavroules 

Tallon 

Donnelly 

Mazzoli 

Tanner 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McCloskey 

Tauzln 

Downey 

McCrery 

Taylor 

Durbin 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dwyer 

McDermott 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Torres 

Dyson 

MeMillen(MD) 

Torricelli 

Early 

McNulty 

Towns 

Eckart 

Mfume 

Traficant 

Edwards  i  CA ) 

Miller  (CA) 

Traxler 

Engel 

Mineta 

Udall 

English 

Moakley 

Unsoeld 

Erdreich 

Mollohan 

Upton 

Espy 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Evans 

Moody 

Vento 

Pascell 

Morrison  (CT) 

Visclosky 

Fazio 

Morrison  (WA) 

Volkmer 

Peighan 

Mrazek 

Walgren 

Flake 

Murphy 

Washington 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Watkins 

Foglietta 

Nagle 

Waxman 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Ford(TN) 

Neal(MA) 

Wheal 

Frank 

Neal  (NO 

Whltten 

Frost 

Nelson 

Williams 

Gaydos 

Nowak 

Wilson 

Gejdenson 

Dakar 

Wise 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

Geren 

Obey 

Wyden 

Gibbons 

Clin 

Yates 

Glickman 

Ortiz 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

Owens  (NY) 
NAYS- 166 

Archer 

Barton 

Bliley 

Armey 

Bateman 

Boehlert 

Baker 

Bentley 

Broomfield 

Ballenger 

Bereuter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bartlett 

Bilirakis 

Buechner 

Banning 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Burton 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Campbell  (CA) 

Ireland 

RosLehtmen 

dinger 

James 

Roth 

Coble 

Johnson  (CT) 

Roukema 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kasich 

Rowland  iCT) 

Combest 

Kolbe 

Salki 

Conte 

Kyi 

Sax  ton 

Coughlin 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Courier 

Leach  (lA) 

Schiff 

Cox 

Lent 

Schneider 

Craig 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schulze 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dannemeyer 

Lighlfoot 

Shaw 

Davis 

Livingston 

Sha.vs 

DeLay 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shumway 

DeWine 

Lukens.  Donald 

Shuster 

Doman  (CAi 

Machtley 

Skeen 

Douglas 

Marlenee 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Dreier 

Martin  (II.) 

Smith  (NE) 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (NJi 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Smith  (TX) 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Smith  (VT) 

Fawell 

McDade 

Smith.  Denny 

Fields 

McEwen 

lOR) 

Fish 

McGralh 

Smith.  Robert 

Prenzel 

McMillan  (NO 

(NH) 

Gallegly 

Meyers 

Smith.  Robert 

Gallo 

Michel 

(OR) 

Gekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Snowe 

Glllmor 

Miller  (WA) 

Solomon 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Gingrich 

Morella 

Stangeland 

Goodling 

Myers 

Steams 

Goss 

Nielson 

Stump 

Gradison 

Oxley 

Sundquist 

Grandy 

Packard 

Tauke 

Grant 

Parris 

Thomas  (WY) 

Green 

Pashayan 

Vander  Jagt 

Gunderson 

Paxon 

Vucanovich 

Hammerschmidt 

Petri 

Walker 

Hancock 

Porter 

Walsh 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Weber 

Hasten 

Quillen 

Weldon 

Heney 

Ravenel 

Whittaker 

Henry 

Regula 

Wolf 

Herger 

Rhodes 

Wylie 

Holloway 

Ridge 

Young (AK) 

Hopkins 

Rinaldo 

Young (FL) 

Horton 

Ritter 

Houghton 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

AuCoin 

Dingell 

Lantos 

Bosco 

Hefner 

Madigan 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Smith  (lA) 

Dickinson 

Koslmayer 

D  1424 

Mr.     HORTON    and 

Mr.     CONTE 

changed    their    vote    from    "yea"    to 

vote 


"nay." 

Mr.    BARNARD    changed    his 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  schedule  for  the  upcoming  week, 
and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  explain  the 
schedule  for  the  Members. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  will  be 
as  follows:  On  Monday.  February  5, 


the  House  will  meet  at  noon,  but  we 
will  not  have  legislative  business. 

On  Tuesday.  February  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon.  We  will  consider  the 
Private  Calendar,  and  on  suspensions 
we  have  four  bills.  Recorded  votes  on 
suspensions  will  be  postponed  until 
after  debate  on  all  suspensions.  The 
bills  to  be  considered  under  suspen- 
sions are  as  follows: 

H.R.  2061.  Magnuson  Fisheries  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act; 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  authorizing  a  per- 
formance by  the  American-Soviet 
youth  orchestra; 

S.  1096.  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indian;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  ,  regarding  U.N.  par- 
ticipation in  Cambodia. 

Following  those  bills  and  those 
votes,  we  will  consider  H.R.  2190.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1989.  We  just  considered  and  passed 
the  modified  closed  rule  on  that  bill. 
There  will  be  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Members  should  understand  that 
votes,  if  there  are  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions, could  come  fairly  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  we  will  move  to 
the  consideration  of  the  voter  registra- 
tion bill. 

On  Wednesday,  February  7,  and 
Thursday,  February  8,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  on  February  7  and  at  11 
a.m.  on  February  8.  One  of  the  mat- 
ters that  may  come  up  on  those  days 
will  be  a  motion  to  go  to  conference  on 
H.R.  1465,  the  Oil  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Response.  Liability,  and  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1989,  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

On  Friday,  February  9.  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session.  We  will  then 
begin  the  Lincoln-Washington  district 
work  period.  At  the  close  of  the  week's 
business,  the  House  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday.  February  20. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may 
come  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

D  1430 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] correctly,  the  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
and  Members  cannot  be  assured  that 
those  votes  would  be  after  4  o'clock, 
that  the  votes  could  be  as  early  as  1  or 
2  in  the  afternoon.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  leadership  going 
to  be  prepared  by  next  week  to  give  us 
a  tentative  calendar  for  the  rest  of  the 
month  in  terms  of  when  we  are  likely 


to  be  in  session  in  the  month  after  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Gephardt]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  anything 
on  the  schedule  with  regard  to  the 
Panama  legislation,  which  I  under- 
stand is  now  being  worked  on  in  com- 
mittee and  will  make  it  to  the  floor 
next  week.  If  that  comes  to  the  floor, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]  indicate  to  me  what 
day  we  are  likely  to  consider  that? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  not  sure  yet  that  it  wUl.  Negotia- 
tions are  still  going  on  between  the 
State  Department,  other  officials  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  different 
committees  here  in  the  House.  If  that 
negotiation  results  in  legislation,  it 
would  come  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Come  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  and  is  the  likelihood  of 
that  on  Wednesday? 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  as  though  the  schedule 
would  be  fairly  well  complete  by 
Wednesday  if  we  do  not  hold  over  leg- 
islation until  Thursday. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  . 

Further,  there  has  been  some  talk 
that  the  Eastern  Airlines  vote  might 
be  coming  to  the  floor  next  week.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  have  any  information  on 
that? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
information  is  that  it  will  not,  but  it  is 
still  under  consideration  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  that  come  on  Wednes- 
day as  well  if  that  happens? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Gephardt]. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  1.  1990.  TO 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  5,  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
Monday,  February  5,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNulty).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
FEBRUARY  7.  1990 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  February 
6,  1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  130)  designating  February  11 
through  17.  1990,  as  -Vocational-Tech 
nical  Education  Week."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 
who  is  the  prime  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution designating  February  11 
through  17  as  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Week. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  subcommittee  leader- 
ship for  discharging  this  important 
joint  resolution,  and  I  am  appreciative 
to  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  for  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  rise  in  optimistic  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  367,  which  will  desig- 
nate the  week  of  February  11-17.  1990, 
as  national  "Vocational-Technical 
Education  Week."  It  is  quite  fitting 
that  educators  across  the  Nation  have 
praised  this  Congress  for  recognizing 
the  significance  of  vocational  and 
technical  education,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  sponsored  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  will 
help  focus  national  attention  on  the 
significance  of  technical  education 
programs  to  many  of  our  conununities 
and  young  adults.  This  is  an  educa- 
tional discipline  that  by  design  serves 
multiple   goals— it   not   only   prepares 


students  for  employment,  but  also  en- 
courages these  same  students  to 
broaden  their  horizons  by  providing 
alternative  learning  experiences  that 
can  reduce  the  dropout  rate  in  our 
schools. 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1984,  named  in  memory 
of  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body  who  advocated 
expanding  our  educational  programs, 
renewed  the  Federal  commitment  to 
augment  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  programs  as  we 
know  it.  With  increasingly  stronger 
international  competition  requiring 
more  of  our  workforce  to  be  well 
trained,  the  keen  foresight  of  our  sa- 
gacious colleague  is  clearly  evident 
today  as  foreign  businesses  continually 
challenge  Americas  global  competi- 
tiveness. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than 
25,000  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion institutions  provide  nearly  16  mil- 
lion Americans  with  marketable  skills 
in  over  150  occupations.  And  now  we 
are  seeing  more  and  more  partner- 
ships occurring  in  many  communities 
between  technical  schools  and  busi- 
nesses who  provide  on-the-job-training 
skills  essential  for  the  workplace.  Busi- 
nesses seek  workers  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  actively  learn,  solve  problems, 
and  initiate  new  approaches  in  indus- 
try. Vocational  programs  offer  all  of 
these  qualities  and  more,  as  evidenced 
by  the  growing  demand  of  such  gradu- 
ates by  businesses  nationwide. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  80  percent  of  the  jobs  in  our 
country  require  the  kind  of  skills  usu- 
ally taught  in  vocational-technology 
educational  institutions.  Already  these 
students  make  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  high  school  population  in  many  of 
our  districts.  They  will  be  tomorrow's 
computer  operators,  programmers, 
nurses,  and  lab  technicians,  to  name  a 
few.  forging  a  new  and  viable  work- 
force for  a  new  and  challenging  centu- 
ry. Thus,  greater  attention  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  potential  that  vocation- 
al and  technical  education  programs 
have  to  offer. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  signifi- 
cant strides  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
taken  over  the  last  several  years  to  im- 
prove and  develop  educational  disci- 
plines to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students.  Many  programs  across  the 
country  as  in  Maryland  are  integrating 
academics  with  technical  instruction. 
In  fact.  140,000  high  school  students 
participated  in  secondary  vocational 
classes  last  year  in  Maryland  and 
63.000  were  community  college  stu- 
dents. Technical  courses  are  offered  in 
161  high  schools.  30  vocational 
schools,  and  17  community  colleges 
also  located  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  my  own  district  of  Baltimore, 
where  more  than  20.000  students  bene- 
fit from  a  technical  curriculum. 
Carver      Vocational-Technical      High 


School  and  Mergenthaler  Vocational- 
Technical  High  School  serve  as  out- 
standing models  of  excellence  in  tech- 
nical education  today.  In  particular, 
Mergenthaler  High  School  has  greatly 
expanded  its  services  to  computer  labs. 
With  increased  emphasis  on  technical 
education,  they  have  initiated  a  valua- 
ble program  that  moves  handicapped 
students  into  the  mainstream  of  regu- 
lar programs,  and  maintains  a  place- 
ment rate  of  an  astounding  100  per- 
cent. 

With  equal  prominence.  Carver  High 
School  has  continued  to  serve  the 
cormnunity  of  Baltimore  over  the  past 
65  years  and  was  previously  honored 
by  the  Maryland  State  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  as  the  most  out- 
standing vocational  program  in  the 
State  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Speaker,  vocational  programs 
are  taking  at-risk  students  and  turning 
them  into  productive  and  contributing 
citizens  around  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  by  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  367. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
resolution.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  for 
introducing  it  and  for  giving  an  elabo- 
ration of  its  importance  to  us  in  our 
competitive  stance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer],  who 
brought  this  resolution  out  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130,  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  11,  1990,  as  "Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Week." 

Most  of  my  colleagues  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system.  Approximately  75  percent 
of  secondary  school  students  take  at 
least  one  vocational  education  course. 

Our  colleagues  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  significant  role  this  pro- 
gram plays.  Nearly  one-half  of  Ameri- 
can youth  do  not  go  on  to  college. 
However,  today,  some  education  and 
training  beyond  high  school  is  re- 
quired for  entry  into  about  50  percent 
of  all  job  classifications.  By  the  mid- 
1990's  75  percent  of  all  jobs  will  fall 
into  that  category. 

For  example,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  jobs  for 
technicians  will  grow  by  38  percent  by 
the  year  2000— faster  than  any  other 
occupational  group.  As  new  technolo- 
gy spreads,  companies  need  smarter, 
more  flexible  employees  who  can  per- 
form a  variety  of  tasks,  from  installing 
and  monitoring  welding  robots  to  re- 
programming  them  if  production  rates 
fall. 
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Vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams in  many  areas  of  this  country 
are  forging  a  dynamic  link  between 
the  classroom  and  the  workplace  and 
are  helping  meet  the  Nation's  need  for 
qualified  workers  who  have  adaptable 
skills. 

In  one  of  the  high  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict, vocational-technical  courses  are 
often  taught  by  "teams"  of  teachers. 
Using  this  technique,  one  teacher  dis- 
cusses the  academic  or  conceptual 
framework  and  the  other  teacher  re- 
lates that  instruction  to  the  practical 
applications  of  existing  and  developing 
technology. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  recently  completed  consider- 
ation of  the  Applied  "Technology  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act  of  1989.  These 
amendments,  we  believe,  will  help  in- 
vigorate vocational  education  instruc- 
tion by  ensuring  that  students  are  of- 
fered a  combined  program  of  academic 
skills  and  that  those  courses  are  of- 
fered and  taken  in  a  rational  sequence 
that  can  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
job  skill  and  academic  competence. 
The  legislation  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  will  provide  Federal  incen- 
tives to  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schools  who  join  together  and  offer 
programs  linking  the  last  2  years  of 
secondary  training  and  the  first  2 
years  of  college  education. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Mfume.  for  bringing  this  worth- 
while resolution  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House.  Vocation- 
al-technical programs  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
sharpen  our  economic  tools. 

a  1440 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  130 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
prepares  the  Nation's  workforce  by  provid- 
ing students  with  basic  academic  and  occu- 
pational skills: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
stresses  the  importance  of  positive  work  at- 
titudes and  values: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
builds  the  leadership  skills  of  students  by 
encouraging  them  to  participate  in  student 
organizations; 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
stimulates  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  and  industries  by  pre- 
paring workers  for  the  majority  of  occupa- 
tions forecasted  to  experience  the  largest 
and  fastest  growth  in  the  next  decade: 

Whereas  vocational-technical  education 
encourages  entrepreneurship  among  stu- 
dents through  units  of  study  and  courses  de- 
signed to  prepare  them  to  start  and  manage 
their  own  businesses: 

Whereas  a  strong  vocational-technical 
education  program  planned  and  carried  out 
by  trained  vocational-technical  educators  is 


vital  to  the  future  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  well-being  of  its  citi- 
zens: 

Whereas  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America,  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica and  Home  Economics  Related  Occupa- 
tions, the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  Student  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Trade 
and  Technical  Schools,  the  Health  Occupa- 
tion Students  of  America,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation have  joined  efforts  to  give  added 
definition  to  vocational-technical  education: 

Whereas  the  planned  theme  for  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Week  is  "Vocation- 
al-Technical Education:  It  Works":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  11 
through  February  17,  1990,  is  designated  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
period  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
IN  SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  82)  to 
designate  February  2.  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Women  and  Girls  in  Sports 
Day,  "  and  ask  for  its  inunediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  who 
is  the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  82  to  designate  February  2 
of  1990  as  National  Women  and  Girls 
in  Sports  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  add  my 
words  of  support  and  hope  that  this 
body  will,  in  unison,  support  this  very 
important  resolution. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speal^er,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  82,  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  which  designates  February  8, 
1990,  as  "National  Women  and  Girls  in  Sports 
Day." 

Setting  aside  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
participation,  achievement,  and  excellence  of 
women  and  girls  in  sports  has  been  a  tradition 
for  3  years. 

Participation  in  athletics  at  any  level  has 
proven   to   be   significant  for  emotional   and 


physical  development  of  our  youth.  Through 
sports,  girls  learn  to  take  initiatives,  to  work 
well  with  other,  and  develop  a  positive  self- 
image,  qualities  crucial  in  life. 

National  Women  and  Girls  in  Sports  Day, 
while  recognizing  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  women  in  sports,  will  also  point  to 
the  fact  that  women  students  still  have  fewer 
opportunities  for  athletic  achievements  than 
men  at  the  same  institutions. 

In  1988,  just  16  percent  of  the  total  college 
athletic  budget  was  allocated  to  women.  One- 
third  of  total  athletic  scholarships  were  avail- 
able to  women.  In  high-school  athletk:  compe- 
titions, there  were  two  boys  to  every  one  girl 
participating. 

While  I  applaud  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  over  the  last  17  years,  I  t>elieve  we 
must  also  acknowledge  the  large  inequities 
that  still  exist  for  women  m  the  area  of  athlet- 
ics. 

It  is  important  that  the  past,  present  and 
future  accomplishments  of  our  Nation's 
women  sports  figures  be  acknowledged.  I  en- 
courage each  of  you  to  recognize  the  women 
and  girls  involved  in  sports  in  your  district 

For  example,  I  am  proud  to  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  athlete  Karen  Hunter  of 
Bangor,  ME.  Karen  is  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Freestyle  Ski  Team.  As  a  speaalist  in  the 
ballet  event,  she  placed  seventh  in  the  1989 
World  Championships  held  in  Oberjoch,  Ger- 
many, and  IS  currently  ranked  third  in  the 
United  States.  Karen  hopes  to  retain  her  posi- 
tion on  the  1991  national  team  and  to  qualify 
for  the  1 992  Olympics. 

I  commend  Karen's  commitment  to  her 
sport.  I  thank  Karen  for  representing  the 
Second  District  of  Maine  as  an  outstanding 
woman  athlete  and  role  model  for  future  ath- 
letes. 

National  Women  and  Girts  in  Sports  Day  will 
be  a  step  toward  giving  women  in  sports  the 
recognition  and  attention  they  deserve.  Hope- 
fully, this  day  will  encourage  more  women  to 
expenence  the  pleasure  of  sports  activity  that 
develops  lifelong  habits  of  physical  fitness. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reser\ation  of  objection. 

The-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  82 

Whereas  women's  athletics  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  avenues  available  through 
which  women  of  America  may  develop  self- 
discipline,  initiative,  confidence,  and  leader- 
ship skills; 

Whereas  sport  and  fitness  activity  contrib- 
utes to  emotional  and  physical  well-being 
and  women  need  strong  bodies  as  well  as 
strong  minds; 

Whereas  the  history  of  women  in  sports  is 
rich  and  long,  but  there  has  heen  little  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  significance  of 
women's  athletic  achievements: 

Whereas  the  number  of  women  in  leader- 
ship positions  of  coaches,  officials,  and  ad- 
ministrators has  declined  drastically  over 
the  la.st  decade  and  there  is  a  need  to  re- 
stort  women  to  these  positions  to  ensure  a 
fair  representation  of  women's  abilities  and 
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to  provide  role  models  for  young  female  ath- 
letes: 

Whereas  the  ttonds  build  between  women 
through  athletics  help  to  break  down  the 
social  barriers  of  racism  and  prejudice; 

Whereas  the  communication  and  coopera- 
tion skills  learned  through  athletic  experi- 
ence play  a  key  role  in  the  athlete's  contri- 
butions at  home,  at  work,  and  to  society: 

Whereas  women's  athletics  has  produced 
such  winners  as  Flo  Hyman.  whose  spirit, 
talent,  and  accomplishments  distinguished 
her  above  others  and  exhibited  for  all  of  us 
the  true  meaning  of  fairness,  determination, 
and  team  play: 

Whereas  parents  feel  that  sports  are 
equally  important  for  boys  and  girls  and 
that  sjjorts  and  fitness  activities  provide  im- 
portant benefits  to  girls  who  participate; 

Whereas  early  motor-skill  training  and  en- 
joyable experiences  of  physical  activity 
strongly  influence  life-long  habits  of  physi- 
cal fitness: 

Whereas  the  performances  of  such  female 
athletes  as  Jackie  Joyner-Kersee.  Florence 
Griffith  Joyner,  Bonnie  Blair.  Janet  Evans. 
the  U.S.  Womens  Basketball  Team  and 
many  others  in  the  1988  Olympic  Games 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  and  pride  to  all 
of  us: 

Whereas  the  athletic  opportunities  for 
male  students  at  the  collegiate  and  high 
school  level  remain  significantly  greater 
than  those  for  female  students:  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  funded  research 
projects  focusing  on  the  specific  needs  of 
women  athletes  is  limited  and  the  informa 
tion  provided  by  these  projects  is  imperative 
to  the  health  and  performance  of  future 
women  athletes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  2, 
1990.  is  hereby  designated  as  "National 
Women  and  Girls  in  SpKjrts  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  local  and 
State  jurisdictions,  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer:  Page 
3,  line  3.  strike  out  "February  2.  1989  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "February  8.  1990". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  February  8.  1990  as  Na- 
tional Women  and  Girls  in  Sports  Day'.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  82,  the  joint 
resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  WOULD  BEN- 
EFIT BY  PROPOSED  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
EARNINGS  LIMIT 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  'BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wasting  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets?  I  am  referring  to  the  spending 
power  and  experience  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  If  a  senior  wants  to 
work,  the  current  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit  or  "snowcap  "  penalizes  this 
desire  by  imposing  a  50-percent  tax  on 
their  earnings. 

America  was  founded  on  hard  work, 
however,  this  country  is  sending  the 
opposite  message  to  seniors— that  they 
are  no  longer  needed,  or  wanted,  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  society. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  re- 
store this  freedom  of  choice  to  citizens 
who  want  to  work  and  contribute. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that 
almost  any  increase  in  the  earnings 
limit  would  reduce— not  increase— the 
Federal  deficit.  A  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Dennis  Hastert,  of 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor,  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
limit.  H.R.  2460.  the  Older  Americans 
Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1989,  was  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Hastert. 
To  solve  this  problem  I  call  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  bring 
H.R.  2460,  which  has  164  cosponsors, 
to  the  floor  for  debate  and  passage. 
The  needs  of  this  country's  senior  citi- 
zens must  be  addressed. 

Retirement  should  be  a  time  when 
the  creative  energy  and  experience  of 
seniors,  developed  throughout  a  life- 
time of  employment  should  be  used, 
not  wasted. 

Melt  the  snow  Cap;  Turn  Seniors  Loose 
TO  Earn 

(By  Donald  E.  Lukens) 
The  U.S.  government  is  wasting  one  of 
our  most  valuable  assets— the  spending 
power  and  experience  of  our  nation's  senior 
citizens.  This  snow  cap"  or  earnings  limit 
penalizes  each  senior  who  earns  more  than 
$8,800  a  year  over  the  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Imagine  a  citizen  who  has  worked  and 
paid  Social  Security  all  of  his  life  not  get- 
ling  the  benefits  he  has  already  paid  for  be- 
cause he  or  she  wants  to  work!! 


Currently,  a  senior  icill  lose  SI  in  benefits 
for  every  tZ  he  earns  over  the  limit'!  This  is 
an  effective  50  percent  marginal  tax  rate, 
which  is  both  poor  economic  judgment  and 
counterproductive  to  society.  This  govern- 
ment invasion  of  a  citizen's  life  is  just  an- 
other example  of  unnecessary  intervention 
in  the  lives  of  31  million  senior  Americans. 
Current  legislation  would  raise  the  limit 
minimally  over  the  next  few  years,  but 
that's  not  enough.  It's  time  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  get  smart  and  completely  re- 
store this  freedom  of  choice  to  citizens  who 
want  to  work! 

empower  seniors  to  LEAD  MORE  PRODDCTIVE 
LIVES,  INDEPENDENT  OF  GOVERNMENT!! 

The  government,  in  its  effort  to  control 
our  tax  money,  has  been  greedy  with  power. 
It  is  afraid  to  give  taxpayers  a  break,  not  re- 
alizing that  allowing  people  to  spend  their 
own  money  generates  more  tax  money  and 
more  economic  activity.  More  importantly  it 
gives  the  individual,  not  the  government, 
the  freedom  of  choice.  It  lets  you  and  me 
decide  how  to  best  spend  our  money.  It  em- 
powers the  individual  at  the  expense  of  big 
government.  That  is  what  conservatives  in 
Congress  are  all  about— loe  trust  the  individ- 
ual to  make  choices,  and  we  trust  the  free 
market  to  flourish  because  individuals  are 
free  to  make  these  choices.  We  want  to 
remove  this  cap  and  empower,  not  penalize, 
citizens  who  want  to  work.  Let  them  spend 
their  money  how  and  when  they  like. 

Seniors  have  more  potential  spending 
power  than  any  other  group.  They  aren't 
saving  for  the  future.  They  are  spending 
their  retirement  money— money  they  have 
saved  for  years.  They  aren't  buying  new 
homes  or  clothes  for  themselves,  but  they 
are  spending  on  their  children  and  grand- 
children. They  are  buying  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Their  money  is  going  right  back  Into 
the  economy  creating  jobs  and  revenue. 

INCREASE  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  BY  J4.9 
BILLION 

A  recent  study  finds  that  almost  any  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  limit  would  reduce 
the  federal  deficit  by  generating  more  in 
new  taxes  than  the  government  would  lose 
In  Increased  Social  Security  benefit  pay- 
ments! This  study  was  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Public  Policy  Analysis  and 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Innovation  (titled 
"'Paying  People  Not  to  Work:  The  Economic 
Cost  of  the  Social  Security  Retirement 
Earnings  Test)." 

INCREASE  THE  GNP  BY  OVER  »132  BILLION, 
STIMULATING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  83  per- 
cent of  all  men  and  92  percent  of  all  women 
over  65  are  completely  out  of  the  work 
force.  Three  out  of  five  of  these  do  not  have 
any  disability  that  would  preclude  them 
from  working.  TTiese  skilled  older  Ameri- 
cans, who  want  to  work,  are  ideal  for  meet- 
ing the  labor  demands  of  the  future,  and 
without  them,  we  may  be  facing  a  crisis. 

STOP  PENALIZING  CITIZENS  WHO  WANT  TO 
WORK 

When  you're  65  and  ready  to  retire  or 
want  to  work  part-time  or  start  your  own 
business,  do  you  want  the  government  tell- 
ing you  to  stop  working  or  stop  earning? 
No!!!  I  don't  ever  want  to  stop.  And  If  I  do,  I 
want  It  to  be  my  own  choice!!! 

Recently,  a  Naples.  Fla.,  realtor  wrote  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  he  was  approach- 
ing 65  and  would  like  to  keep  working  to 
supplement  his  retirement  income.  But  he 
figured  that  with  income  tax,  plus  Social  Se- 
curity tax,  plus  lost  Social  Security  bene- 


fits—/le  wovid  in  effect  end  up  paying  the 
government  82  percent  of  his  earnings  and 
keep  only  18  percent'!  He  says.  "That  sounds 
like  some  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain."  That  sounds  like  economic 
slavery  to  me— working  50  to  80  iiercent  of 
your  time  for  the  federal  government  with- 
out pay!  Currently,  seniors  under  65  work- 
ing full-time  earning  as  little  as  t3.35  an 
hour  will  lose  $244  a  year  in  Social  Security 
benefits. 

HELP  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION  BY  SHIFTING 
SOME  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  MEDICARE 

Currently  12.5%  of  the  population  is  65 
and  older,  and  It's  growing  every  year.  By 
the  year  2030,  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  only  two  workers  for  every  elderly  citi- 
zen. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cates that  the  16  to  24  year-old  labor  force 
of  24.6  million  this  past  summer  was  down 
706,000  from  the  year  before.  This  repre- 
sents a  steady  decline  from  a  1980  peak  of 
28.4  million.  At  the  same  time,  in  30  years 
the  average  age  of  our  population  Is  expect- 
ed to  Increase  by  24  percent. 

America  was  founded  on  hard  work. 
(When  you  penalize,  you  get  less— reward  to 
get  more!)  It's  hard  to  imagine  that  produc- 
tivity is  now  being  penalized!.'!  Before  the 
Depression,  seniors  remained  active  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  until  they  were 
no  longer  physically  or  mentally  able.  Then 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  their  family.  The 
earnings  test  has  been  in  place  since  the 
payment  of  the  first  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, which  was  created  during  the  Depres- 
sion when  jobs  were  scarce.  Its  goal  was  to 
move  older  Americans  out  of  the  work  force 
to  make  way  for  the  younger  workers. 
Either  intentionally  or  unintentionally. 
Congress  continues  to  act  as  If  this  were  a 
primary  goal  of  Social  Security!  Although 
the  test  had  undergone  a  variety  of  changes 
over  the  years.  It  Is  still  nothing  more  than 
a  penalty  and  costs  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration $200  million  a  year  to  admin- 
ister. Rich  or  poor,  every  older  American 
would  benefit  from  removing  It.  Simply  put, 
the  test  Is  antiquated,  inefficient,  and  ripe 
for  elimination. 

AGING  AMERICA 

Removing  the  Snow  Cap  earnings  test, 
would  benefit  all  Americans.  It  gives  each 
citizen  the  choice  to  work,  regardless  of  age. 
It  helps  the  current  generation  of  younger 
Americans  who  financially  support  govern- 
ment programs  for  seniors,  and  It  stimulates 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole.  The  only  ones 
who  benefit  from  keeping  the  earnings  limit 
are  the  socialistic  taxaholic  liberals  who 
want  to  keep  all  the  elderly  on  the  same 
economic  plane— poor— and  dependent  on 
the  government  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Currently,  pending  before  Congress  is  a 
bill  that  would  completely  eliminate  the 
earnings  limit  for  those  aged  65  and  older. 
This  bill.  H.R.  2460,  the  older  Americans 
Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1989,  was  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Dennis  Hastert,  (R-IL).  I  am 
a  proud  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Social  Se- 
curity Earnings  Limit. 


tax  would  destroy  Social  Security  for 
today's  workers.  I  want  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  that. 

In  1983,  a  panel  of  six  congressional 
leaders  crafted  a  Social  Security  bail- 
out that  was  based  on  partially  pre- 
funding  the  benefits  of  today's  work- 
ers. 

They  knew  that  prefunding  is  cru- 
cial to  the  long-range  health  of  the 
Social  Security  system  because  in  the 
coming  years  we  will  have  more  and 
more  retirees  and  fewer  and  fewer 
workers  to  pay  their  benefits.  The 
panel  rejected  a  pay-as-you-go  system 
because  it  simply  would  not  work 
given  the  demographics  of  the  21st 
century. 

Now  some  members  of  that  1983 
panel— most  notably  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York— have  turned  180 
degrees  and  irresponsibly  rejected 
saving  for  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  they  deride  suggestions  that  we 
put  Social  Security  on  an  even  keel  by 
truly  saving  and  investing  the  Social 
Security  reserves. 

Social  Security  has  paid  benefits  for 
a  half-century  precisely  because  it  has 
been  administered  with  care  and  fore- 
sight. I  reject  the  notion  that  saving 
nothing  for  future  benefits  shows 
foresight. 


SAVING  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY'S  FUTURE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  said  that  cutting  the  payroll 


END  GOVERNMENT  MISUSE  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Borski]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  President  or  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress dare  to  tax  only  lower  to  middle 
income  workers  to  balance  the  budget? 
No  one  would  admit  that  they  were 
doing  that.  But  practices  which  have 
that  effect  are  the  ongoing  policy  of 
our  Social  Security  trust  fund  system. 
That  is  why  Senator  Daniel  Moyni- 
han's  proposal  is  a  good  idea.  His  pro- 
posal would  end  the  Governments 
misuse  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  by  reducing  the  tax  so  that  it  is 
sufficient  for  outlays  and  no  more. 
Anyone  who  studies  this  trust  fund's 
history  and  current  practices  as  I 
have,  will  learn  why  the  Moynihan 
proposal  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

According  to  its  chief  author,  F>resi- 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Social  Se- 
curity was  supposed  to  be  sacrosanct. 
Its  funds  were  not  to  be  spent  on  any- 
thing but  benefits  for  those  partici- 
pants who  earned  them.  Social  Securi- 
ty was  created  as  a  national  trust 
fund,  so  that  each  generation  of  work- 
ing Americans  would  provide  a  retire- 
ment pension  to  sustain  the  genera- 
tion that  built  America  before  them, 
and  then  be  sustained  in  their  retire- 
ment by  the  generation  which  came 
after  them.  That  purpose  has  been 
achieved  in  a  program  which  ranks  as 


one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  Ameri- 
can Government:  The  Social  Security 
trust  fund. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  however, 
that  original  purpose  has  been  lost. 

Social  Security  is  now  generating 
large  surpluses,  surplvises  which  are 
not  needed  for  benefits  but  for  defi- 
cits. 

In  fact,  many  policymakers  and  edi- 
torial writers  routinely  support  delay- 
ing Social  Security's  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments [COLA'S]  so  that  those 
moneys  can  instead  be  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  deficit  re- 
duction purposes.  I  have  strongly  op- 
posed these  policies  over  the  years, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Retaining 
the  yearly  COLA  is  a  vital  priority  for 
Philadelphia  and  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  aimual  COLA  keeps  over 
1,000  elderly  men  and  women  from 
slipping  below  the  poverty  line.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  over  5,000  retir- 
ees will  stay  above  that  line  of  eco- 
nomic despair  because  of  COLA'S. 
Across  America,  half  a  million  senior 
citizens  rely  on  their  COLA  for  that 
purpose.  And  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  use  their  monthly  checks,  with 
the  small  increases  COLA's  provide,  to 
enrich  their  lives  just  a  little  in  their 
retirement. 

These  small  raises  in  benefits  are 
plowed  back  into  our  local  economy, 
across  our  Nation  enriching  America. 
COLA'S  are  also  the  best  insurance 
that  inflation  will  not  rob  the  worker 
of  today  of  buying  power  tomorrow, 
when  they  will  rely  upon  their  Social 
Security  check. 

In  addition  to  imperiling  COLA's, 
using  Social  Security's  funds  for  any- 
thing other  than  benefits  is  imfair  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
participate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Social  Security's  par- 
ticipants fall  into  three  categories: 
First,  the  working  men  and  women 
who  contribute  7.65  percent  of  their 
paychecks  to  Social  Security  each 
month;  second,  their  employers  who 
match  that  contribution;  third,  and 
the  retired  men  and  women  currently 
collecting  the  benefits  they  earned  by 
contributing  part  of  their  salaries 
during  their  working  lives  to  pay  for 
the  pensions  of  the  working  genera- 
tion which  precede  them. 

To  serve  these  three  kinds  of  partici- 
pants fairly.  Social  Security  must 
remain  sacrosanct,  and  immune  from 
the  pressures  of  fancy  budgetary  book- 
keeping. It  should  only  generate  reve- 
nues for  benefits  for  its  participants. 
To  exact  Social  Security  tax  from  em- 
ployers and  workers  for  any  other  pur- 
pose is  devious,  regressive,  and  unfair. 

But  that's  exactly  what  is  happening 
right  now.  Government  is  using  Social 
Security  to  finance  our  battle  against 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  by  borrow- 
ing the  enormous  surpluses  generated 
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by  recent  increases  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  rate. 

As  you  know,  in  1983  a  bipartisan 
commission  fswied  the  reality  that  over 
the  next  50  years,  the  percentage  of 
Americans  collecting  Social  Security 
will  rise  dramatically,  and  the  percent- 
age of  workers  paying  the  payroll  tax 
will  shrink. 

The  commission  persuaded  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  pass  a  law 
which  mandated  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  would  be  raised  several  times 
over  the  years,  to  amass  a  surplus 
large  enough  to  pay  the  funds  future 
obligations  as  they  came  due.  That 
was  a  proper  goal. 

I  fully  support  collecting  enough 
money  to  pay  Social  Security's  partici- 
pants their  benefits  and  COLAs  each 
year.  In  practice,  however,  the  in- 
creased Social  Security  tax  has 
become  a  back-door  subsidy  for  the 
deficit. 

A  look  at  1989's  figures  explains 
how.  The  U.S.  Governments  stated 
deficit  last  year  was  $152  billion.  The 
real  number  was  $204  billion,  however. 
because  Social  Security  tax  revenues 
brought  in  $52  billion  more  than  was 
needed  to  pay  last  year's  benefits. 

When  Social  Security  collects  funds 
not  needed  to  meet  yearly  outlays,  it 
has  to  invest  them  so  it  can  afford  to 
pay  its  obligations  in  the  future.  Since 
no  risks  can  be  taken  with  these 
moneys,  they  are  invested  in  U.S. 
bonds.  This  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment sells  Social  Security  fifty  two  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  and  gets 
to  count  those  moneys  against  its  $204 
billion  deficit,  so  it  can  claim  a  deficit 
of  $152  billion. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  this  practice  will 
t)ecome  even  more  pervasive  as  the 
surpluses  in  the  Social  Security  fund 
grow.  If  this  practice  is  not  changed. 
then  by  the  end  of  the  1990's,  the  Gov 
errunent  will  report  a  $290  billion  defi- 
cit as  a  $30  billion  deficit,  because  it 
will  borrow  the  Social  Security  surplus 
of  $260  billion.  Continuing  on  the  trail 
of  the  borrowed  Social  Security  sur 
plus,  when  the  bonds  it  sells  come  due. 
the  Government's  general  fund  will 
have  to  pay  back  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions it  will  borrow.  Since  the  general 
fund  will  then  have  to  raise  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  plus  interest, 
where  do  you  think  they  will  get  the 
money?  That's  right— it  will  come 
from  taxing  the  working  men  and 
women  who  paid  the  money  into  the 
Social  Security  fund  in  the  first  place. 

Making  them  pay  the  Social  Securi- 
ty fund  back  with  interest  for  a  contri- 
bution they  have  already  made  is  an 
additional  burden  of  taxation  for 
workers. 

It's  not  right  or  fair,  but  it  is  current 
practice.  Paying  that  additional  tax  is 
not  the  only  unfair  burden  that  cur- 
rent Government  practices  place  on 
working  families.  Borrowing  the  Social 


Security  tax  for  deficit  reduction  con- 
stitutes a  regressive  tax  on  middle 
income  earners.  Income  tax  is  levied 
progressively  on  all  income  above  a 
minimum.  Social  Security  only  taxes  a 
person's  first  $51,300  earned  each 
year.  So  if  you  earn  $51,000  per  year, 
and  a  friend  earns  $153,000  per  year, 
you're  paying  7.65  percent  of  your 
salary  each  year  for  Social  Security, 
and  he  is  paying  2.55  percent  of  his 
salary. 

Equally  unfair  is  this  situation:  If  a 
husband  and  wife  both  worked— as  is 
common  today— and  each  earned 
$50,000  per  year  that  family  would  pay 
$7,650  in  Social  Security  tax  each 
year,  while  a  one-income  family  whose 
wage  earner  grossed  the  same 
amount— $100,000— would  pay  under 
$4,000  in  Social  Security  tax.  That 
could  be  questioned  as  a  system  for 
paying  for  Social  Security  benefits. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  a  to- 
tally unacceptable  way  to  finance  the 
deficit. 

Misusing  the  Social  Security  tax  also 
treats  another  group  unfairly;  small 
and  startup  businesses.  Every  time  the 
Social  Security  tax  is  raised,  these 
small  enterprises  are  hit  with  an  addi- 
tional payment  for  each  worker. 

No  one  disputes  that  businesses 
should  have  to  pay  for  benefits  for 
Social  Security's  participants:  That  is 
a  responsibility  they  accepted  when 
they  opened  their  doors.  But  to  ask 
them  to  bear  a  special  burden  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit,  a  greater  burden 
Chan  nonbusiness  owTiers  are  bearing, 
is  unfair.  Either  the  deficit  is  impor- 
tant enough  so  that  we  should  all  pay 
for  it,  according  to  our  means,  or  it 
isn't. 

At  any  rate  we  should  not  hide  this 
massive  deficit  behind  trust  funds  and 
phony  bookkeeping  tactics.  The  cure 
for  what  ails  Social  Security  is  simple: 
Since  we  cannot  allow  Government  to 
levy  a  special  tax  on  working  people 
and  small  businesses  to  pay  for  the 
deficits,  we  must  reduce  the  tax.  We 
should  tax  workers  and  businesses 
whatever  it  takes  to  ensure  that  we 
can  provide  the  benefits  and  COLA's 
which  retirees  deserve,  and  that  is  all. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  says,  we  will  have  to  find  a  gen- 
uine and  fair  way  to  pay  for  our  defi- 
cits, not  paper  them  over  by  taxing 
working  people  unfairly.  That  way  we 
will  face  our  deficits  squarely,  and 
solve  them,  without  misusing  trust 
funds,  or  abusing  the  trust  of  Ameri- 
ca's working  people. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  LIPINSKI  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  BENTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


D  1450 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  COOPER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


CONFLICT  IN  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Manton]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested this  special  order  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  tragedy  of  the  ongoing 
division  of  Cyprus.  Since  Turkish 
forces  invaded  Cyprus  in  July  1974, 
this  Mediterranean  island  has  been 
the  setting  for  one  of  the  most  intrac- 
table international  conflicts.  Almost 
since  the  bloodshed  began,  people  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  have  said  the 
Cyprus  problem  cannot  be  solved. 
They  have  said  this  fight  is  too  emo- 
tional and  contentious,  and  that  the 
Greek  Cypriots  and  Turkish  forces 
will  remain  forever  deadlocked.  I  have 
called  this  special  order  today  to  say 
that  the  green  line  which  divides 
Cyprus  and  separates  families  can 
come  tumbling  down  just  like  the 
Berlin  wall.  Not  only  can  the  green 
line  be  wiped  out— it  must  be. 

The  year  1989  was  momentous.  We 
witnessed  the  withdrawal  of  occupying 
forces  from  Afghanistan  and  freedom 
breaking  through  the  iron  grip  of  op- 
pression   in    eastern    Europe.    As    we 


begin  the  second  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  we  are  faced  with  a  chang- 
ing world.  The  cold  war  has  begun  to 
thaw.  Yet  the  island  of  Cyprus  re- 
mains the  center  of  a  bitter  dispute; 
35.000  Turkish  troops  still  occupy 
northern  Cyprus  and  200,000  Greek 
Cypriots  are  refugees  in  thier  own 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  how 
the  longstanding  conflict  in  Cyprus 
should  be  resolved  is  a  difficult  one  for 
Americans  because  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  NATO  Allies.  We  in  the 
United  States  must  not  turn  away 
from  this  issue  because  it  is  a  sensitive 
one.  We  must  not  ignore  Turkey's  vio- 
lations of  international  law  and  the 
NATO  charter,  simply  because  they 
are  perpetrated  by  an  ally.  We  also 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  the  Cyprus 
conflict  weakens  our  alliance:  NATO's 
southern  flank  will  never  be  stable  as 
long  as  the  Cyprus  question  remains. 
In  fact,  as  a  friend,  we  the  United 
States  should  use  our  strong  relation- 
ships with  Greece  and  Turkey  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  process. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to 
recognize  the  facts.  The  1974  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus  violated  section 
505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and,  as  amended,  section  3(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
United  States-Turkey  bilateral  agree- 
ments. These  laws  stipulate  that  U.S. 
equipment  can  only  be  used  for  defen- 
sive purposes.  Turkey's  occupation  of 
Cyprus  also  violates  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  of  1923  where  she  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  Cyprus  and 
which  is  still  in  force.  Turkey  also  vio- 
lated the  terms  of  the  London-Zurich 
Agreement  which  established  an  inde- 
pendent Cyprus  in  1960. 

The  United  States  currently  sends 
Turkey  half  a  billion  dollars  annually 
in  foreign  assistance.  Given  Turkey's 
violation  of  United  States  and  interna- 
tional law,  we  must  reexamine  this 
commitment.  I  am  not  suggesting  cut- 
ting off  assistance  to  Turkey  will  solve 
the  question  of  Cyprus.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  continuing  high  level  of 
United  States  assistance  to  Turkey 
gives  the  United  States  valuable  lever- 
age with  the  Turkish  leadership  in 
working  to  end  this  dispute. 

For  several  years,  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  has 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  resolu- 
tion in  Cyprus.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Secretary  General  for  undertaking 
this  Important  dialog  to  bring  about 
peace  in  Cyprus.  Unfortunately  the 
latest  round  of  talks  between  Cyprian 
President  Vassiliou,  and  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  leader,  Rauf  Denktash,  stalled 
without  any  resolution  last  June. 
Since  then.  Secretary  General  de  Cuel- 
lar has  been  trying  to  resume  the  talks 
without  cooperation  from  the  Turkish 
leadership.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral had  hoped  to  begin  a  new  round 


of  talks  next  month,  but  his  Invitation 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Denktash. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  Mr.  Denktash  to  rethink  his 
decision  and  join  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al and  President  Vassiliou  In  New 
York  In  February.  If  the  complicated 
problems  of  Cyprus  are  ever  to  be  re- 
solved, the  Turkish  leadership  must  be 
willing  to  compromise.  President  Vas- 
siliou has  consistently  supported  the 
U.N.-sponsored  talks  and  has  Indicated 
his  commitment  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  time  has  come  for  the 
Turkish  leadership  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  called  this  special 
order  today  to  bring  attention  to  the 
problem  of  Cyprus,  not  to  condemn 
any  of  the  participants  in  this  conflict. 
In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  that  In- 
surmountable odds  can  be  overcome.  I 
hope  the  events  In  Eastern  Europe  In- 
spire us  to  work  for  justice  and  peace 
in  Cyprus. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  having 
this  subject  discussed  today.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  timely  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  around  the  world.  Prom 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Eastern  Europe, 
democracy  Is  on  the  move  along  with  a 
growing  respect  for  justice  and  human 
rights.  The  Berlin  Wall,  once  thought 
to  be  a  permanent  fixture  dividing  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  empire,  has 
cnmibled  into  souvenirs.  Impressive 
progress  is  also  being  made  in  resolv- 
ing the  problems  of  South  Africa, 
Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. One  problem,  however,  seems  to 
resist  resolution.  One  dilemma  resists 
the  application  of  fairness,  justice,  and 
sensitivity  to  human  rights.  Cyprus  Is 
that  problem. 

Since  1974,  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus 
has  been  with  us.  The  cruel  Turkish 
Invasion  of  that  island  caused  the 
death  of  thousands.  Over  1,600  Greek 
Cypriots  are  still  missing  along  with  a 
number  of  American  citizens.  One  of 
them  Is  Andrew  Kassapls,  a  young 
Michigan  resident  who  was  taken  from 
his  family's  home  on  Cyprus  and  never 
seen  again. 

That  military  action  resulted  In  the 
displacement  of  200,000  Greek  Cypri- 
ots who  became  refugees  In  their  own 
land.  When  they  were  forced  out  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  they 
left  behind  land,  homes,  and  personal 
property  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
Some  of  that  property  has  been  carted 
off  to  Turkey.  None  of  those  families 
have  been  compensated  for  their  huge 
losses. 

In  addition  to  Illegally  occupying  the 
northern  tier  of  Cyprus  with  30,000 
troops,    who    are    still    armed    with 


United  States  supplied  equipment, 
Turkey  dispatched  60,000  Anatolian 
settlers  to  the  Island.  Even  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  resent  the  presence  of 
those  "non  Cypriots"  on  that  once- 
united  Island.  What  is  being  done  to 
solve  the  Cyprus  problem? 

The  United  Nations-sponsored  inter- 
communal  talks  broke  down  in  July 
when  Mr.  Denktash  objected  to  how 
the  United  Nations  presented  a  draft 
outline  to  him.  The  outline  provided 
food  for  thought  about  how  the  talks 
should  proceed  and  how  the  two  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  could  work  together 
to  settle  the  dispute.  In  recent  weeks. 
Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  in- 
vited both  Mr.  Denktash  and  Presi- 
dent Vassiliou  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  to  the  United  Nations  for 
talks.  Again,  Mr.  Denktash  was  offend- 
ed by  the  way  in  which  the  Secretary 
General  Issued  the  Invitation.  Presi- 
dent Vassiliou,  who  has  shown  amaz- 
ing flexibility  and  determination  to 
pursue  peace  talks,  willingly  accepted 
the  invitation.  Mr.  Denktash  should 
worry  more  about  solving  the  CjTJrus 
problem  and  less  about  diplomatic 
niceties.  This  is  the  time  for  forward 
movement  in  the  peace  process  if 
there  is  ever  going  to  be  peace  on  that 
divided  Island. 

The  key  to  peace  on  Cyprus  Is  in 
Ankara.  It  is  time  for  Turkish  authori- 
ties to  talk  with  Mr.  Denktash  about 
the  reality  of  Cyprus  and  the  need  to 
settle  that  longstanding  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  we 
ought  to  be  looking  at  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  giving  Turkey.  In  fact.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  sharply  reduced  to 
be  used  as  leverage,  as  the  gentleman 
talked  about,  to  force  the  two  parties 
to  get  together  to  resolve  these  issues. 
As  changes  occur  at  breakneck  speed 
around  the  world,  Turkish  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  authorities  are  increasing- 
ly seen  by  the  world  community  as 
dragging  their  feet  on  a  fair  and 
timely  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict. Turkey  is  the  only  democratic 
nation  in  Europe  that  has  its  troops 
occupying  a  foreign  country.  Turkey 
wants  to  join  the  European  Communi- 
ty, but  surely  must  realize  that  Eu- 
rope's doors  will  be  closed  until 
Ankara  makes  progress  on  the  Cyprus 
problem.  It  is  time  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  dilemma  and  make  the  green 
line  part  of  history  along  with  the 
Berlin  Wall.  It  is  time  to  aim  for  the 
goals  set  by  President  Bush  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  said,  "We  seek  for 
Cyprus  a  constitutional  democracy 
based  on  majority  rule,  the  rule  of  law. 
and  the  protection  of  minority  rights." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  togeth- 
er with  me  in  Congress  to  bring  about 
a  ijeaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Until  there  is  honest 
progress  made  on  a  resolution  of  that 
problem.  Congress  should  ensure  that 
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there   is   no   business   as   usual    with 
Turkey  and  with  Mr.  Denktash. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  and  for  his  leadership  on  this 
vital  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
focus  attention  on  the  one  wall  that  is 
not  coming  down. 

That  wall  has  divided  the  small 
island  of  Cyprus  for  15  long  years. 
Since  the  1974  Turkish  invasion,  a 
green  line  stretches  across  the  island 
separating  both  Turkish  and  Greek- 
speaking  Cypriots  from  their  tradi- 
tional homes.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  there  is 
nothing  "green"  about  this  line.  It  is  a 
collection  of  barbed  wire,  walls,  and 
minefields  that  divides  Cyprus  and 
even  its  capital  city  of  Nicosia.  In  his 
new  year's  message,  Cypriot  President 
George  Vassiliou  asked  'can  Cyprus  be 
kept  away  from  the  earthshaking  de- 
velopments of  1989,  thus  constituting 
the  only  exception  in  Europe?  " 

Cyprus  is  more  harshly  divided  than 
any  European  country.  Long  before 
this  year's  reforms.  West  Berliners 
had  the  ability  to  at  least  briefly  visit 
East  Berlin.  Cypriots  on  the  South 
Side  of  Nicosia  cannot  visit  the  North. 
As  the  Berlin  Wall  comes  down,  Cypri- 
ots see  little  progress  in  dismantling 
their  wall. 

Despite  the  lack  of  progress,  we 
cannot  forget  the  Cyprus  problem. 
This  subject  will  simply  not  go  away. 
Just  2  weeks  ago.  the  subject  came  up 
again  during  the  President  of  Turkeys 
visit  to  the  White  House.  All  sides,  in- 
cluding Greece  and  Turkey,  recognize 
that  as  tensions  in  Europe  disappear, 
more  and  more  attention  will  focus  on 
Cyprus. 

New  forces  are  also  calling  for  a  so- 
lution. Many  women  on  Cyprus 
banded  together  to  form  the  Women's 
Walk  Home  Movement.  In  their 
marches  across  the  green  line,  they  fo- 
cused the  international  media  on  the 
Cyprus  problem  with  the  force  of 
peaceful  nonviolent  protest.  My  wife, 
Kathryn,  participated  in  one  of  these 
marches  and  later  started  the  Cypriot 
Women's  Foundation.  The  founda- 
tion's goal  is  to  channel  the  energies 
of  women  on  both  sides  of  the  green 
line  into  bicommunal.  interactive 
projects  involving  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Such  projects  offer  a  new  vision 
for  the  society  Cyprus  must  become. 
Their  efforts  show  that  the  pressure 
on  both  sides  to  find  a  solution  is  in- 
creasing. Let  us  hope  that  this  year 
will  bring  a  breakthrough. 

That  breakthrough  may  come 
sooner  than  we  think.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  sides  of  this  con- 
flict have  agreed  to  meet  with  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  next  month  in 
New  York  for  a  marathon  negotiating 
session.  This  is  very  good  news.  Fol- 


lowing the  brave  initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Vassiliou.  he  and  Mr.  Denktas 
have  already  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
mapping  out  the  outlines  of  draft  solu- 
tions. This  type  of  negotiation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  General  picks 
up  on  the  spirit  of  those  private,  face- 
to-face  meetings.  We  here  in  Congress 
will  be  watching  these  meetings  close- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  will  speak  after  me, 
the  very  strong  conviction  that  we  will 
see  this  through,  that  there  will  be  a 
reunification  of  Cyprus,  that  the  for- 
eign troops  that  are  occupying  that 
country  will  go  home,  and  that  the 
people  of  Cyprus  will  be  able  to  live  in 
peace  without  a  wall  dividing  them. 

Perhaps  this  year  we  will  truly 
remove  Europe's  last  wall. 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Manton]  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  and  for  his  con- 
cern for  fairness  and  justice  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  particular  in  this 
case  the  population  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  reminding  the  world  of 
the  continued  division  of  the  island 
nation  of  Cyprus. 

As  you  may  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
usually  bring  up  this  division— and  the 
illegal  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Turkish  Army— on  July  20.  the  anni- 
versary of  the  invasion  by  Turkish 
troops.  We're  a  little  early  this  year, 
but  it's  never  too  early  to  speak  out  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  what  is  right. 

It  has  been  more  than  15  years  since 
that  invasion.  15  years  of  occupation 
and  colonization  by  the  Turks  of  40 
percent  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  For 
more  than  15  years  now  200,000 
Greek-Cypriots  have  been  forced  to 
live  as  refugees  in  their  own  land— 
4.000  lost  their  lives  outright  during 
the  invasion. 

If  we  see  yet  another  July  20  pass 
without  a  resolution  to  this  tragedy,  it 
will  be  a  sad.  sad  day  indeed.  However, 
Cyprus  President  George  Vassiliou,  in 
his  1990  New  Year  message,  expressed 
renewed  hope  in  this  time  of  unprece- 
dented peace. 

Indeed,  the  "rays  of  hope  generated 
in  1989.  "  rays  of  hope  to  which  Presi- 
dent Vassiliou  referred  in  his  message, 
brighten  the  promise  of  a  freer  East- 
em  Europe.  We  carmot  help  but  be  in- 
spired by  the  retreat  of  communism  in 
East  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic  Ocean. 

Indeed,  every  day  another  piece  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  is  chipped  away— and 
with  each  chip  the  way  is  made  more 
clear  for  freedom.  Yet,  on  Cyprus  the 


green  line  continues  to  divide  the 
nation,  the  Nicosia  wall  still  stands. 
The  rays  of  hope  reaching  out  from 
Etistern  Europe  still  fall  short  of 
Cyprus. 

In  view  of  the  wave  of  freedom 
sweeping  European  lands  held  captive 
too  long,  in  this  time  of  returning 
peace.  I  strongly  urge  President  Bush 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  to  use  all  influence,  to  work 
with  all  possible  energy,  to  re-create  a 
unified  Cyprus— this  year. 

The  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  invited  President  Vassiliou 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash 
to  a  new  joint  meeting.  The  European 
Economic  Community  weighed  in  last 
month  declaring  to  Turkey  that  its  ap- 
plication for  membership  would  not 
even  be  considered  until  1993.  in  hopes 
that  the  Cyprus  problem  will  be  re- 
solved. 

It  is  time  to  push  for  peace  and  free- 
dom on  Cyprus.  Conditions  are  right; 
the  world  awaits  the  demolition  of  an- 
other dividing  wall.  Turkey  simply 
must  reconsider  its  outrageous  Cyprus 
policy  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  must 
return  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  extend  thee 
rays  of  hope  into  the  Mediterranean 
this  year.  Let  1990  be  the  year  that 
peace  and  freedom  and  unity  comes  to 
Cyprus. 

D  1510 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
McMillen]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  commend  him  for  having 
this  special  order  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  continuing  anguish  over  the  tragic 
situation  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  For 
16  long  years,  the  people  of  Cyprus 
have  endured  tremendous  suffering, 
suffering  caused  by  the  unwillingness 
of  its  Greek  and  Turkish  inhabitants 
to  put  behind  them  their  bitterness 
and  anger  toward  one  another.  So 
much  has  been  lost  because  of  this  di- 
vision. Cyprus  struggles  economically 
and  politically.  The  island  lacks  lead- 
ership, torn  by  the  strife  between  two 
waring  factions. 

I  call  upon  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  encourage  their 
supporters  in  Cyprus  to  end  this  strife. 
I  recognize  that  nationalism  is  a 
strong  emotion.  But  as  long  as  the 
Greeks  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the 
island  fight  for  domination,  the  nation 
of  Cyprus  will  not  thrive. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  Na- 
tions continue  to  press  for  peace  in 
Cyprus.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Government  will  be  more 
assertive  in  pushing  our  Greek  and 
Turkish  allies  toward  a  resolution  of 


this  dispute.  Not  only  is  it  unhealthy 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus  that  this 
strife  continues,  but  it  is  also  damag- 
ing to  the  NATO  alliance  that  two 
members  remain  at  such  odds  with  one 
another. 

At  a  time  when  freedom  and  hope 
are  spreading  throughout  Europe, 
Cyprus  remains  a  place  where  peace 
continues  to  be  elusive.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  year  of  1990  that  situation 
will  change. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Tom  Manton],  for  reserving 
this  time  so  that  we  might  address  the 
tragedy  of  the  wall  that  has  not  come 
down,  the  wall  that  divides  Cyprus. 

As  the  free  world  rejoices  over  the 
emergence  of  Eastern  Europe  into  the 
daylight  of  civility  and  democracy,  we 
must  not  forget  the  enclave  of  separa- 
tion that  is  Cyprus.  All  of  the  historic 
animosity  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  is  focused  on  this  beautiful  but 
saddened  nation.  In  this  prevailing 
spirit  of  renewal,  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention, and  our  best  statesmanship, 
toward  this  persistent  problem. 

The  division  of  Cyprus  must  end. 
The  walls  of  shame  must  be  disman- 
tled. 

President  Bush,  to  his  credit,  and 
members  of  his  Administration,  have 
met  with  President  Vassiliou  and  with 
Mr.  Denktash.  The  President  has 
made  clear  the  United  States  "un- 
qualified support  for  continuation  of 
the  inter-communal  negotiating  proc- 
ess under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Perez 
de  Cuellar.  "  The  President  told  both 
leaders  that  "the  United  States  did 
not  see  continuation  of  the  status  quo 
as  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem." 

The  Secretary  General  has  proposed 
an  extended  meeting  between  Vassi- 
liou and  Denktash  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
President  Bush  to  make  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  through  all  means  avail- 
able to  him  and  the  Administration  to 
make  this  promising  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Vassiliou's  New  Years  message  to  his 
people  was  very  upbeat  regarding  the 
prospect  of  reconciliation.  He  asked, 
"can  Cyprus  be  kept  away  from  the 
earthshaking  developments  of  1989. 
thus  constituting  the  only  exception 
in  Europe?  Is  it  possible  for  the  Berlin 
Wall  to  be  demolished,  and  for  the  Ni- 
cosia dividing  wall  to  remain?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  our  col- 
league from  New  York  for  taking  this 
time  for  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions with  a  resounding  "no." 

The  wave  of  reunion  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Europe  must  not  pass  over  our 


friends  in  Cyprus.  Now  is  the  time  for 
a  historic  breakthrough. 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  along  with  the  other 
Members  participating  in  this  special 
order  on  Cyprus.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant at  this  time  that  we  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  conflict  that  continues  to 
divide  that  island  nation. 

As  we  witness  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  the  symbolic  embodiment  of  the 
East-West  conflict,  if  we  glanced  to 
the  south  and  the  east,  we  would  still 
find  a  divided  Cyprus.  In  1974.  the 
Armed  Forces  of  Turkey  invaded  the 
island,  calling  it  a  peace  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  A 
month  later  they  returned  for  a 
second  invasion,  seizing  one-third  of 
the  island  and  leaving  behind  a  garri- 
son of  Turkish  occupation  forces. 
Those  forces  continue  to  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  Cyprus  to  this  day. 

For  those  of  us  who  follow  this  issue 
closely,  we  have  witnessed  a  slow  pro- 
gression of  attempts  at  solving  the 
problem— through  bicommunal  talks, 
parallel  meetings  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  seemingly  endless 
dialog— all  without  success.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Turkish  occupation  has 
acquired  a  feeling  of  permanence.  In 
1983,  the  north  unilaterally  declared 
itself  independent.  The  breakaway 
state,  the  so-called  Turkish  Republic 
of  Northern  Cyprus,  is  recognized  only 
by  Turkey.  Turkey  has  slowly  built  up 
its  forces  on  the  island— with  overall 
numbers  nearly  doubling  in  the  last 
few  years. 

With  the  election  of  Greek  Cypriot 
President  George  Vassiliou,  we  saw 
the  emergence  of  a  determined,  prag- 
matic, and  energetic  leader  who  has 
committed  himself  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Cyprus  problem.  Upon 
taking  office,  he  immediately  set  a  1- 
year  deadline  for  reaching  a  settle- 
ment framework.  He  has  proposed  the 
complete  demilitarization  of  the  island 
and  a  unified  Federal  republic  that 
would  respect  the  rights  of  all  Cypri- 
ots. While  his  personal  deadline  has 
passed,  he  continues  to  stay  at  the 
table. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  his 
counterpart,  Rauf  Denktash,  the 
Turkish-Cypriot  leader.  As  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  has  worked  with 
both  sides  to  narrow  their  differences, 
Denktash  has  grown  more  reluctant  to 
pursue  a  solution.  Next  month,  the 
leaders  will  meet  again  with  the  Secre- 
tary General.  But,  because  of  Mr. 
Denktash's  objections,  that  meeting 
will  be  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
original  2-week  meeting  called  for  by 
the  Secretary  General  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Greek-Cypriots. 


This  meeting  comes  in  a  period  of 
sweeping  change.  With  the  lessening 
of  superpower  tensions  and  the  move 
toward  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe, 
there  is  an  overflowing  optimism 
about  new  possibilities,  about  manag- 
ing conflict  through  diplomatic  means, 
and  about  replacing  historic  animos- 
ities with  reconciliation  and  recon- 
struction. In  this  era  of  possibilities,  it 
is  crucial  that  the  conflict  on  Cypnos 
not  be  left  behind. 

As  the  two  leaders  meet  next  month, 
it  is  important  that  they  know  that 
our  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  care  about 
the  fate  of  Cyprus;  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  Turkish 
occupation  of  that  island;  sind  that  we 
will  continue  to  keep  vigilant  in  our 
support  for  a  free,  democratic,  and 
unified  Cyprus. 

C  1520 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
let  me  commend  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Manton]  for  setting  aside  time 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  that  is  very 
important  to  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  continued  occupation  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turkish 
Army. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  year  we 
have  seen  the  deterioration  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  throughout  Central 
and  East  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  the  process  of  withdrawing 
its  armies  from  numerous  nations  in- 
cluding Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  East  Germany. 

But  one  nation  in  the  region  albeit  a 
tiny  one,  is  still  under  the  power  of  an 
occupying  army.  For  16  years,  since 
1974.  Turkish  troops  have  occupied  40 
percent  of  Cyprus,  and  kept  the  more 
than  80  percent  ethnic  Greek  resi- 
dents of  the  island  from  returning  to 
their  ancestral  homes  of  many  centur- 
ies. 

The  disgrace  of  this  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vides half  a  billion  dollars  each  and 
every  year  to  Turkey  in  foreign  aid. 
much  of  it  military  aid.  Our  U.S.  tax 
dollars  are  supporting  an  occupation 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  have  called  illegal  and 
morally  unjustifiable. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1990's 
and  prepare  to  assist  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  their  struggle  to 
become  pluralistic  societies,  I  call  on 
the  Congress  to  lend  the  same  assist- 
ance to  Cyprus.  The  time  is  ripe  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Turkish  Government 
to  end  the  military  occupation  of 
Cyprus  immediately. 

Presently  several  dozen  members  of 
this  body  are  cosponsors  of  a  bill  that 
I  introduced,  H.R.  1045,  which  would 
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cut  off  aid  to  Turkey  until  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Turkish 
Government  toward  ending  the  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus.  I  would  note  that 
this  bill  has  cosponsors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
European  Affairs. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  in  this 
body  who  wish  to  send  a  serious  mes- 
sage to  the  Turkish  Government  that 
it  is  time  for  occupation  of  Cyprus  to 
end  and  to  consider  joining  H.R.  1045 
as  cosponsors.  Until  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment realizes  that  we  are  serious 
about  resolving  the  Cyprus  question, 
there  will  be  no  action  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  a  very  important  news 
story  that  was  in  the  New  York  Times 
only  a  few  months  ago.  A  Federal 
judge  in  Indiana  ruled  that  a  collec- 
tion of  priceless  sixth-century  Byzan- 
tine mosaics  from  a  church  in  Cyprus 
were,  in  fact,  stolen  from  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus  and  or- 
dered returned  to  authorities  of  the 
church. 

I  find  this  particular  story  signifi- 
cant because  it  paints  a  very  familiar 
tale  of  just  one  aspect  of  the  Turkish 
occupation  of  Cyprus. 

In  this  particular  instance,  a  very 
beautiful  church,  revered  by  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  has  stood  intact  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  and 
has  been  in  active  use  as  a  church  for 
14  centuries.  It  has  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  countless  invasions,  wars,  fires, 
and  pillagings. 

It  was  not  until  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion in  1974  that  this  church  was 
closed  to  the  people  of  the  island. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  beauti- 
ful mosaics  of  this  church,  represent- 
ing our  Lord  and  ancient  saints  of  the 
church,  were  ripped  from  the  walls  of 
this  holy  place  that  they  have  graced 
over  the  ages. 

Under  false  Turkish  export  papers 
they  were  shipped  from  the  occupied 
portion  of  the  island  for  resale  to  a 
museum  or  art  dealer  in  Western 
Europe. 

Fortunately,  these  mosaics,  valued 
at  over  20  million  dollars,  have  been 
recovered  and  are  under  Federal  pro- 
tection pending  their  return  to  the 
Church  of  Cyprus. 

As  I  relate  this  story.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  an 
isolated  incident,  but  what  has  become 
a  way  of  life  for  Cypriot  citizens. 

The  past  15  years  have  witnessed  an 
attempt  by  the  Turkish  invaders  to 
erase  everything  that  is  Greek  or  Cyp- 
riot from  the  occupied  40  percent  of 
the  island  nation. 

Churches  and  schools  have  been 
closed,  and  in  many  cases  razed. 
Whole  villages  have  been  displaced. 
and  even  today,  after  a  decade  and  a 


half,  their  inhabitants  live  as  refugees 
in  camps.  Fifteen  hundred  Greek  Cyp- 
riots  are  still  listed  as  missing  from 
the  invasion,  and  many  are  presumed 
to  be  sitting  in  Turkish  jails  as  politi- 
cal prisoners  even  to  this  day.  Of  those 
missing,  I  might  add,  five  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  in  Cyprus  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion. 

The  time  is  here  and  now  to  speak 
up  for  human  rights  around  the  globe. 
As  the  people  of  Europe  find  libera- 
tion, freedom,  and  democracy,  we 
must  demand  no  less  for  Cyprus.  We 
as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  have 
a  special  duty  to  Cyprus,  because  it  is 
largely  our  military  aid  to  Turkey  that 
makes  the  continued  occupation  of 
Cyprus  feasible. 

I  would  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  again 
commending  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  taking  this 
special  order  today.  He  along  with  my 
fellow  Greek  Orthodox  members  in 
this  body,  have  always  jeen  leaders  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  end  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus.  It  is  only  that 
by  standing  together  with  one  voice 
that  we  will  bring  the  message  home 
to  the  Turkish  Army— get  out  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Dyson]. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  arranging  this  special  order  today. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  problems 
facing  Cyprus  as  a  result  of  the  Turk- 
ish invasion  in  1974  deserve  the  atten- 
tion and  condemnation  of  this  great 
nation. 

Cyprus  received  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain  in  1960.  Only  14 
years  later,  this  tiny  nation  was  invad- 
ed by  tens  of  thousands  of  Turkish 
troops.  To  this  day,  Turkey  maintains 
an  occupational  force  of  some  25.000 
to  30,000  troops.  These  soldiers  have 
only  one  mission:  to  continue  the 
forceful  occupation  of  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  northern  part  of  Cyprus. 
The  Turkish  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  hide  its  continuing  inva- 
sion by  calling  its  conquest  the  "Turk- 
ish Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus." 
However,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  not  been  fooled,  and  only  the 
Turkish  Government  recognizes  this 
sham  government. 

Our  Government  wisely  imposed  an 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey  after  the  in- 
vasion. This  embargo  remained  in 
place  until  1978.  Unfortunately,  little 
has  changed  since  that  time. 

Greek  Cypriots  compose  about  80 
percent  of  Cyprus'  population.  The 
population  of  Turkish  origin  is  about 
20  percent.  Nevertheless,  the  Turkish 
forces  occupy  37  percent  of  this  island 
nation  and  they  have  built  a  barrier, 
called  the  Green  Line."  which  sepa- 
rates the  occupied  zone  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  as  surely  as  the  Berlin 


Wall  isolated  Conmiunist  controlled 
Berlin.  We  have  seen  the  Berlin  Wall 
tumble,  and  now  it  is  time  to  remove 
the  Turkish  forces  and  eliminate  the 
green  line. 

It  is  time  for  the  nation  of  Cyprus  to 
once  again  become  whole  and  begin 
the  painful  process  of  healing.  It  is 
time  for  Greek  Cypriots  to  return  to 
their  homelands  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  and  to  begin  to  recon- 
struct their  lives  and  their  communi- 
ties from  the  ashes  and  destruction 
that  the  Turks  have  imposed  upon 
them. 

It  is  time  to  reopen  the  churches 
and  replace  the  statues  and  icons 
which  have  been  systematically  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turkish  forces.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Turkish 
empire  to  study  the  former  occupying 
forces  of  Eastern  Europe  and  learn  the 
lesson  that  these  repressive  govern- 
ments learned:  the  burning  desire  to 
live  free  is  a  part  of  the  human  soul 
and  it  cannot  be  repressed  through 
force. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  armual  Greek 
congressional  independence  day  cele- 
bration. I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
this  turkish  invasion  force  and  its 
brutal  suppression  of  freedom  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  serious  issue  affect- 
ing a  lasting  peace  in  this  region. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
America  to  clearly  voice  its  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  and  the  brutal  re- 
pression of  tens  of  thousands  of  Cypri- 
ots. It  is  through  this  leadership  role 
that  America  will  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  Cyprus'  freedom  and 
the  independence  which  was  stolen 
from  it  in  that  brutal  invasion  16  years 
ago. 

Again.  I  thank  Mr.  Manton  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  to  address  this 
important  issue.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  review  this  issue  and  voice 
their  strongest  disapproval  of  the  oc- 
cupation and  lend  their  support  to  all 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  and 
restore  freedom  to  the  citizens  of 
Cyprus. 

D  1530 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Dyson]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Manton],  as  my 
colleagues  have,  for  providing  us  this 
opportunity  to  speak  our  minds  on  the 
issue  of  Cyprus.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  moment 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  focusing 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
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Nation  on  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus. 

Tragically,  Cyprus  has  been  a  divid- 
ed island  for  longer  than  I  have  been 
in  this  body.  The  ongoing  occupation 
of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  troops  has  shat- 
tered the  lives  of  over  150,000  Greek 
Cypriots  who  are  literally  refugees  in 
their  own  country— denied  access  to 
their  ancestral  lands  for  over  15  years. 

And  not  only  has  this  been  a  person- 
al tragedy,  the  Turkish  occupation  has 
been  ruinous  to  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Greece,  destabilized  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Aegean 
region,  and  virtually  paralyzed  United 
States  foreign  policy  regarding 
Cyprus. 

Through  the  years,  there  have  been 
those  in  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion who  have  argued  that  our  rela- 
tions with  Turkey  are  too  important 
to  risk  putting  pressure  on  that  gov- 
ernment to  find  a  resolution  to  the 
tragedy  in  Cyprus.  Events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  may 
forever  change  the  political  landscape 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  it.  the  strategic  importance  of 
Turkey  to  our  country's  security 
needs.  But  regardless  of  where  those 
events— largely  beyond  our  control- 
leave  us,  we  must  today,  and  in  the 
months  to  come,  begin  to  reconsider 
our  priorities  as  they  relate  to  Cyprus, 
and  ask  ourselves 

"Can  we  continue  to  largely  ignore 
the  right  of  Greek  Cypriots  to  return 
to  their  homes,  or  should  we  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  using  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  restore  that  basic 
human  right?" 

As  it  turns  out,  a  mechanism  is  al- 
ready in  place  that  should  allow  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  The  United  States 
has  been  trying  to  act  as  an  interme- 
diary by  sponsoring  talks  between 
President  Vassiliou  of  Cyprus  and 
Rauf  Denktash.  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader.  But  those  talk.s  have  been 
stalled  since  June  1989 

U.N.  Secretary  General  de  Cuellar 
has  been  trying  to  iT°t  those  talks 
going  again.  Last  fall  he  proposed  a  2- 
week  session  of  talks  to  begin  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  just  a  few  days  from  now. 
But  that  date  was  rejec.ed  by  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  and  it  is  un- 
clear when,  if  ever,  Mr.  Denktash  will 
meet  de  Cuellar  and  Vassiliou. 

Turkish  Cypriots  are  now  scheduled 
to  hold  leadership  elections  in  April 
and  June.  There  is  some  quest  ion  a.s  to 
whether  those  elections  will  be  con- 
ducted fairly.  The  United  States  has 
an  interest  in  seeing  that  they  are. 
Many  observers  believe  that  if  Turkish 
Cypriots  were  allowed  to  speak  their 
will,  they  would  eventually  choose  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  peaceful  re- 
unification of  Cyprus. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
clearly  the  current  Turkish  Cypriot 
leadership  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  a 
dialog  that  could  lead  to  reunification. 


The  United  States  should  pay  close 
attention  to  the  elections  in  occupied 
Cyprus.  We  should  press  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  to  ensure  that  they 
are  free  and  fair.  And  when  the  elec- 
tions are  over,  we  should  push— and 
push  hard— to  get  U.N.  talks  back  on 
track.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 
we  can  do  to  end  the  years  of  tragedy 
on  that  divided  island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Carper]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
Members  in  the  chamber  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  special  order,  so  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  are  speaking  out 
today  for  an  end  to  the  travail  of  a  divided 
Cyprus.  I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Manton,  for  taking  the  lead  and  ar- 
ranging a  special  time  to  speak  about  this 
pressing  Issue. 

Given  the  monumental  changes  taking 
place  in  many  places  across  the  globe,  it  Is 
unavoidable  that  we  should  compare  what  is 
happening  in  Europe  with  what  is  not  happen- 
ing on  Cyprus. 

Some  will  say  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  cases.  That  is  true;  there  are  differ- 
ences rooted  in  history,  culture,  and  regional 
politics.  But  those  differences  do  not  obscure 
the  similarities. 

The  urges  for  self-determination  and  free- 
dom of  movement  are  fundamental  to  the 
human  spirit.  The  demand  for  human  dignity 
transcends  borders,  walls,  fences,  check- 
points, and  barriers  of  every  description.  In 
Europe  the  barriers  are  crumbling.  On  Cyprus 
they  are  not.  That  must  change. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Turkish  troops  invaded 
Cyprus,  divided  the  island  in  two,  and  drove 
neariy  200,000  Greek-Cypriots  from  their 
homes.  Over  1,500  people  who  disapF>eared 
in  the  invasion  are  still  missing.  Today,  the 
Green  Line  which  divides  Cyprus  is  patrolled 
and  maintained  by  35,000  Turkish  troops. 
Before  long  an  entire  generation  of  Cypnots 
will  have  been  forced  to  live  in  this  untenable 
situation. 

For  too  long  the  partition  of  Cyprus  has  re- 
ceived too  little  attention  from  the  United 
States,  even  though  we  provide  substantial 
military  aid  to  Turkey.  As  openings  occur  else- 
where in  Europe,  however,  I  believe  that  we 
can  no  longer  keep  Cyprus  on  the  back 
burner.  The  intrasigence  of  the  Turkish  regime 
IS  beginning  to  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

Reconciliation  talks  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  have  stalled.  They  must  be 
reopened  in  earnest,  without  delay.  Aside  from 
the  humanitarian  and  human  nghts  concerns, 
which  should  be  sufficient  motivation  in  them- 
selves, Turkish  leaders  must  realize  that  nei- 
ther their  security  nor  the  international  stand- 
ing of  Turkey  is  enhanced  by  continuing  the 
status  quo 

I  believe  that  this  awareness  has  begun  to 
penetrate  the  minds  of  thoughtful  Turks  who 
want  their  country  to  join  the  tide  of  progres- 
sive change    As  we  begin  a   new  decade. 


using  whatever  leverage  we  have  to  press 
these  points  with  Turkish  leaders  should  be 
one  of  our  highest  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Until  the  people  of  Cyprus  are  reunited 
under  a  form  of  government  they  are  free  to 
choose  themselves,  with  adequate  safeguards 
for  minorities,  our  rejoicing  over  the  changes 
in  Europe  will  be  tempered  by  the  continued 
pain  of  a  military  occupation  which  should 
never  have  happened. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  shining  the  spotlight  on  Cyprus 
today.  We  must  continue  to  speak  out  until 
the  light  of  hope  is  no  longer  blocked  by  the 
barbed  wire  and  guns  of  the  occupation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
Congressman  Thomas  Manton  and  my  other 
colleagues  m  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  illegal  occupation  of 
Cyprus  by  Turkish  forces. 

Dunng  the  last  16  years  since  this  unpro- 
voked act  of  Turkish  aggression  on  July  20, 
1974,  we  have  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
buildup  of  the  Turkish  military  in  northern 
Cyprus.  We  in  Congress  have  seen  well-docu- 
mented evidence  venfying  the  horrendous 
acts  against  humanity  committed  by  the  Turks 
dunng  and  after  the  brutal  invasion.  The  Turk- 
ish occupiers  have  been  brsizen  in  their  at- 
tempts to  destroy  completely  the  Greek-Cypn- 
ot  cultural  and  religious  heritage,  and  they 
have  been  ruthless  in  their  desecration  of  an- 
cient Greek  Orthodox  churches. 

Over  200.000  Greek-Cypnots  were  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  and  over  1,600  indi- 
viduals are  still  missing  from  this  invasion — an 
action  which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Charter  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  dramatic  demo- 
cratic changes  taking  place  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  atrocities  of  the 
Turkish  Government  remain.  They  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  numerous  and  bar- 
banc  crimes  committed  against  Greek-Cypn- 
ots 

Mr  Speaker,  I  (Oin  with  my  many  constitu- 
ents of  Greek  descent  in  the  ilth  Congres- 
sional Distnct  of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  and  Greek-Amencans  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  we  symtxjlically  stand  at 
the  'Green  Line. "  that  infamous  barbed  wire 
barricade  that  has  been  cut  through  the  heart 
of  Cyprus,  and  demand  that  the  Turks  end 
this  illegal  occupation.  As  a  Memtier  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  committed  to  continue  to  pressure 
the  Turkish  Government  until  they  withdraw  all 
of  their  forces  from  northern  Cyprus,  and  they 
begin  to  show  some  respect  for  human  nghts 
and  human  decency. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  ever  since  the 
August  1974  Turkish  invasion.  Cyprus  has 
been  a  divided  nation  Today,  25,000  to 
30.000  Turkish  troops  remain  in  Cyprus,  Thou- 
sands of  Cypriots  dislocated  by  the  invasion 
have  been  unable  to  return  to  their  homes  or 
recover  their  property. 

The  Green  Line,  a  barbed  wire  fence  cutting 
across  Cyprus,  is  a  stark  reminder  of  the  Turk- 
ish invasion.  As  a  result,  Cypnots  are  no 
longer  free  to  travel,  buy  a  house,  or  settle  in 
parts  of  their  own  country  People  have  had  to 
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leave  the  towns  and  communities  that  their 
families  lived  in  for  generations. 

Since  1974,  the  United  Nations  has  spon- 
sored negotiations  to  resolve  the  differences 
t>etween  the  Greek  and  Turkish-Cypnot  com- 
munities. Unfortunately,  these  negotiations 
have  not  produced  an  agreement.  In  fact,  the 
Turkish  community  has  taken  steps  to  make 
the  division  permanent.  In  1983,  Turkish-Cypn- 
ot leader  Rauf  Denktash  declared  the  Turkish 
RepoWtc  of  Northern  Cyprus  and  adopted  a 
new  constitution.  Turkey  is  the  only  country  to 
recognize  the  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern 
Cyprus. 

Denktash's  recent  invitation  for  Bulganan 
Turks  to  settle  in  Cyprus  will  only  make  an  al- 
ready deplorable  situation  worse.  Such  an 
influx  of  settlers  would  be  a  blatant  attempt  to 
alter  ttie  demographic  balance  on  the  island 
and  send  a  clear  signal  that  the  Turkish-Cypn- 
Ots  are  only  interested  in  the  further  partition 
of  Cyprus. 

The  division  of  Cyprus  has  continued  for  too 
long.  So  far,  diplomacy  and  negotiation  have 
failed  to  bnng  a  resolution  of  the  problem.  The 
wrtfKlrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  demilitanza- 
tion  IS  essential  to  the  peaceful  reunification 
of  Cyprus.  In  addition,  human  rights  must  be 
respected  by  all  sides,  including  the  nghts  of 
movement,  property  and  settlement. 

Turkey  receives  over  $563  million  in  United 
States  aid  annually  and  benefits  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  NATO  alliance.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  United  States  to  actively 
pursue  the  unification  of  Cyprus  and  to  apply 
pressure  on  Turkey  to  remove  its  troops.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Green  Line  to  meet  the 
same  fate  as  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Manton,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  to  recognize  the  anniversary  of 
Cyprus'  independence. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  island  of  Cyprus 
became  an  independent  state;  however,  for 
16  years,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  has 
been  under  the  gnp  of  foreign  occupation 
When  Turkish  troops  invaded.  200.000  Cypn- 
ots  were  driven  from  their  homes,  deprived  of 
their  possesswns,  and  reduced  to  refugees  in 
their  own  land.  The  decades  that  have  fol- 
lowed have  tieen  marked  with  violence  and 
bloodshed 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
approximately  65,000  settlers  from  mainland 
Turkey  and  35,000  Turkish  troops  now  occupy 
Cyprus.  The  demographic  and  cultural  charac- 
ter of  the  isJand  has  been  drastically  affected 
by  this  occupation.  As  a  result,  Cyprus  is 
losing  its  cultural,  social,  and  historical  identi- 
ty 

Today,  I  am  again  voicing  my  support  for  a 
negotiated  peace  and  for  the  reunification  of 
Cyprus.  With  the  dramatic  events  that  have 
taken  place  recently  in  Eastern  Europe  as  an 
example,  now  is  the  time  to  dissolve  the 
Green  Line  that  divides  Cyprus,  as  the  Berlin 
Wall  formerly  divided  East  and  West.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
establishing  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace 
through  meaningful  negotiations,  and  that  the 
United  Natk>ns  and  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  join  in  this  effort. 


I  continue  to  hope  that  the  people  of 
Cyprus— both  the  Greek  and  Turkish-Cypri- 
ots — will  find  a  way  to  live  in  peace  and  jus- 
tice together  On  this  anniversary  of  Cyprus' 
independence,  we  must  pledge  our  continued 
efforts  to  help  stabilize  this  troubled  nation. 

Mr  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
Congressman  Manton's  leadership  in  organiz- 
ing this  special  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
problem  of  continued  Turkish  occupation  of 
Cyprus. 

On  July  20,  1974,  Turkish  forces  invaded 
Cyprus:  today  there  are  approximately  35,000 
Turkish  troops  on  Cyprus,  and  60,000  Turkish 
colonists  living  on  the  island. 

It  IS  time  that  we  work  together  to  peaceful- 
ly end  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus.  Tur- 
key's withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Cyprus 
would  certainly  demonstrate  that  Ankara  de- 
sires to  contnbute  to  international  d6tente, 
and  would  aid  the  peace  process  in  that 
region. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  has  called  numerous  times 
for  the  removal  of  Turkish  troops  and  for  the 
protection  and  recognition  of  civil  and  human 
rights  for  all  people  of  Cyprus.  As  recently  as 
this  past  July.  100  Greek  Cypriot  demonstra- 
tors, who  were  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  Nations  buffer  zone,  were  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  Turkish  troops.  This  kind  of  act  is 
unconscionable,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur  again. 

President  George  Vassiliou  of  Cyprus  and 
Rauf  Denktash.  the  Turkish-Cypriot  leader, 
have  met  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation to  these  15  years  of  occupation.  But 
their  meetings  ceased  this  past  June.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  de  Cuellar  proposed  a  2- 
week  session  with  both  President  Vassiliou 
and  Denktash.  but  the  meeting,  scheduled  to 
begin  on  February  12.  was  canceled  by  Denk- 
tash. 

I  can  only  hope  that  both  sides  will  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  this  situation.  Fifteen  years 
of  forced  occupation,  bitterness,  death,  disap- 
pearances, and  the  separation  of  families  is 
enough.  The  time  has  come  to  end  this  war.  If 
It  IS  a  war  of  bullets  or  a  war  of  propaganda 
and  hatred  is  irrelevant.  Peace  must  return  to 
this  island  and  we  m  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
use  every  available  means  to  see  that  it  Is 
done 

Mr  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
in  support  of  today's  special  order  on  Cyprus 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Manton]  for  initiating  this  important 
debate. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  winds  of  change 
sweeping  through  Eastern  Europe  and  region- 
al conflicts  approaching  peaceful  settlements 
m  Southeast  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  southern 
Africa,  it  IS  extremely  important  that  we  not 
lose  interest  in  facilitating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  Cyprus. 

For  American  policymakers,  the  conflict  on 
Cyprus  IS  unique  in  that  it  has  escalated  ten- 
sions between  two  NATO  allies,  Greece  and 
Turkey  Out  of  fear  that  an  aggressive  Amen- 
can  effort  to  resolve  that  dispute  might  an- 
tagonize one  of  our  allies,  policymakers  in 
successive  administrations  have  chosen  to 
downplay  or  totally  ignore  Cyprus. 

However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
Turkish   forces   have   illegally  occupied  over 


one-third  of  this  island  nation  with  American 
defense  equipment  and  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  occupation  has  eroded  American 
Influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  developments  suggest 
that  international  pressure,  effective  U.N.  di- 
plomacy and  assertive  American  leadership 
are  the  essential  ingredients  to  resolving  re- 
gional disputes.  Unfortunately,  American  lead- 
ership is  the  missing  ingredient  with  respect  to 
Cyprus. 

With  the  strong  support  of  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the  President  of 
Cyprus,  George  Vassiliou,  has  fully  committed 
himself  to  negotiating  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
this  dispute  with  the  Turkish-Cypriot  leader, 
Rauf  Denktash.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the  ob- 
streperousness  of  Mr.  Denktash,  the  talks  are 
stalled.  To  the  State  Department's  credit,  Spe- 
cial Cyprus  Coordinator,  Nelson  Ledski  has 
been  working  prodigiously  with  all  parties  to 
the  dispute  to  get  these  talks  back  underway. 
But  more  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must  pursue 
a  two-track  policy  in  which  it  supports  the  U.N. 
talks  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  clear  to 
Ankara,  that  its  unjust  occupation  of  Cyprus  is 
entirely  unacceptable  by  democratic  stand- 
ards. Only  then,  will  the  people  of  Cyprus  live 
free  of  foreign  occupation. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  times 
that  lend  a  new  breath  of  encouragement  to 
world  affairs.  Across  the  world,  longtime  ad- 
versaries are  laying  down  their  arms.  Eastern 
Europe  is  no  longer  the  battlefield  of  the  cold 
war.  Its  citizens  are  working  toward  a  new  era 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

But  on  the  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus,  con- 
flict wages  on,  now  unbelievably,  in  its  16th 
year.  The  Beriin  Wall  that  divides  East  and 
West  Germany  may  be  coming  down,  but  in 
Cyprus  the  awful  green  line  persists.  This  arti- 
ficial line  of  angry  bart>ed  wire  stretches  110 
miles  across  Cyprus.  It  divides  Greek  Cypriots 
in  the  south  from  Turkish  Cypriots  in  the 
north— and  it  tears  Cyprus  apart. 

It  is  time  for  this  wall,  too,  to  come  down. 

For  too  long,  the  city  of  Nicosia  has  been 
another  Beriin,  with  one  side  enjoying  Western 
prosperity  and  another  left  behind.  For  too 
long,  the  fate  of  those  missing  during  the 
1974  Turkish  invasion  has  been  hidden.  For 
too  long,  citizens  have  been  unable  to  travel 
freely  throughout  Cyprus. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  reconciliation 
seemed  a  possibility.  The  Greek  Cypriots 
elected  President  George  Vassiliou,  who 
began  meeting  with  the  Turkish  leader  Mr. 
Denktash. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  talks  at  this 
point  seem  to  have  broken  down.  At  a  time 
when  the  world  is  moving  forward  in  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation,  Mr.  Denktash  has  left  the 
bargaining  table.  Even  his  own  people  are  in- 
creasingly expressing  interest  in  joining  the 
Greek  Cypriots  in  negotiations.  It  is  my  hope 
that  these  talks  will  resume  soon,  perhaps  in 
February,  as  suggested  by  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar. 

I  urge  both  sides  to  put  the  past  behind 
them  and  look  forward  to  a  mutual  peace  and 
prosperity.  Otherwise,  an  entire  generation  will 
have  grown  up  knowing  nothing  but  hate  and 
division  and  bitterness. 


Negotiations  will  not  be  easy.  The  chal- 
lenges, in  many  ways,  are  far  greater  than  any 
of  those  facing  Beriin.  Leaders  will  have  to 
work  at  overcoming  cultural  and  other  differ- 
ences between  their  peoples. 

But  the  worid  is  moving  quickly  ahead.  It  is 
my  fen/ent  hope  that  Cyprus  will  not  be  left 
behind. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  Representative  Manton,  in 
bringing  to  the  worid's  attention  the  current 
situation  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  16  long  years 
since  Turkish  forces  occupied  Cyprus.  Winds 
of  change  are  blowing  throughout  all  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  breezes 
reach  Cyprus.  The  people  of  Poland,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  Eastern 
European  nations  have  demonstrated  the  true 
force  of  people  power.  The  peaceful  transition 
from  autocracy  to  democracy  should  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  others  that  change  is  possible 
through  negotiation. 

The  Cypriot  people,  Turkish  and  Greek, 
have  both  suffered.  I  believe  the  status  quo  is 
unacceptable.  The  United  Nations  have  called 
for  a  new  round  of  negotiations  between 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypnots  in  February  in 
which  President  Vassiliou  has  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate. Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash  has 
not  yet  responded.  It  is  only  through  discus- 
sion at  the  negotiating  table  that  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  situation  on  Cyprus  is  possible. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  we  would  wit- 
ness the  Beriin  Wall  tumble?  The  people  of 
Cyprus,  both  Turkish  and  Greek,  are  frustrated 
by  the  status  quo— a  divided  nation.  It  is  time 
for  the  walls  that  divide  the  capital  city  of  Ni- 
cosia to  come  down.  It  is  time  that  Cypnot  ref- 
ugees, whether  they  are  Greek  or  Turkish,  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  And  it  is 
time  that  occupying  forces  withdraw  to  enable 
the  Cypnot  people  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  direction  in  which  Cyprus  should 
proceed. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  island  nation 
of  Cyprus  has  been  divided  for  almost  three 
decades.  For  16  long  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions have  had  to  station  peacekeeping  forces 
to  maintain  peace  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  peoples  of  Cyprus.  This  is  much  too 
long  to  keep  a  country  divided  and  much  too 
long  for  two  of  our  NATO  allies  to  be  in  a  virtual 
state  of  war.  The  time  has  come  for  a  more 
focused  effort  to  solve  the  unfortunate  division 
of  this  island  nation  that  has  continued  the 
past  tensions  between  two  important  Ameri- 
can allies  in  the  region. 

The  situation  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  has 
been  a  constant  thorn  in  the  unity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  NATO's  southern  flank.  At  a  time 
when  the  divisions  between  East  and  West 
have  fallen  so  spectaculariy,  it  is  embarrass- 
ing that  this  dispute  continues  in  NATO's 
backyard. 

Since  1974,  the  United  Nations  have  at- 
tempted to  mediate  a  settlement  to  the  situa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  negotiation  process 
has  remained  stalemated.  A  first  step  to  get 
the  negotiating  momentum  rolling  again  would 
be  to  put  our  support  behind  the  United  Na- 
tions efforts.  I  hope  that  as  an  institution,  we 
can  strongly  support  the  United  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
situation  and  continue  to  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  do  likewise.  It  would  hopefully  push  the 


negotiations  down  the  long  road  of  healing 
the  wounds  felt  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  alike. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  their  full  support 
behind  the  United  Nations  efforts  to  end  this 
stalemate  and  finally  establish  a  reunified 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  destruction  of 
the  Beriin  Wall  was  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ments in  this  century.  After  decades  of  repres- 
sion, the  people  of  Eastern  Europie  are  em- 
bracing new  forms  of  democratic  government. 
In  our  excitement  over  their  good  fortune, 
however,  we  cannot  forget  the  repression  felt 
in  other  countnes  around  the  worid. 

The  green  line  is  still  dividing  Cyprus.  Unfor- 
tunately after  centuries  of  foreign  domination. 
Cyprus  was  given  only  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
peace  and  self-rule  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic. After  gaining  its  independence  from  Britain 
in  1 960,  the  small  island  of  Cyprus  was  invad- 
ed by  Turkish  troops  in  1974.  With  no  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  this  new  republic, 
Turkey  brutally  invaded  and  illegally  annexed 
part  of  this  beautiful  island.  Today  30,000 
Turkish  troops  continue  to  control  the  illegally 
annexed  Turkish  section  of  the  island  and  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  monitors  the  green 
line.  It  IS  unconscionable  to  think  that  it  has 
been  15  years  since  the  Turkish  invasion 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  lives  of  the  Cypnots. 
and  there  has  not  yet  been  a  settlement. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  deserve  the  right 
to  be  a  free  and  independent  Sfate.  The  basic 
human  nght  of  self-determination  should  be 
theirs.  The  Cypnots  are  a  strong  and  perse- 
venng  people  and  deserve  our  unwaverable 
suppKjrt.  This  conflict  has  sadly  waged  on  far 
too  long  and  Cyprus  remains  a  deeply  trou- 
bled country  with  no  negotiated  settlement. 

We  must  send  a  message  of  hope  and  sup- 
port to  the  people  of  Cyprus.  They  must  know 
that  as  the  walls  fall  around  Beriin,  we  have 
not  forgotten  their  struggle  for  a  resolution  to 
this  15-year-old  conflict.  As  a  nation  founded 
on  the  right  of  self-determination,  their  strug- 
gle has  become  ours.  There  should  be  no 
doubts  as  to  the  United  States'  interest  and 
efforts  in  favor  of  an  equitable  and  peaceful 
solution  for  the  island  of  Cyprus.  I  implore 
both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypnots  to  find  an 
end  to  the  strife  on  this  deeply  divided  island. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  bnnging  attention  to  the 
continuing  tragic  division  of  Cyprus. 

Around  the  world,  significant  changes  are 
occurnng  at  an  amazing  rate,  but  the  problem 
in  Cyprus  remains.  As  trade  barners,  political 
barners.  and  physicial  barriers  elsewhere  are 
brought  down,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
green  line  underscores  the  stalemate  in  nego- 
tiations to  end  the  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

U.N. -sponsored  talks  between  President 
Vassiliou  and  Rauf  Denktash.  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
not   leader,    have    been    stalled    since   June 

1989.  Secretary  General  de  Cuellar  has  been 
trying  to  restart  the  talks,  proposing  last  fall  a 
2-week  session  with  President  Vassiliou  and 
Mr.  Denktash.  Unfortunately,  the  February  12. 

1990.  date  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Denktash.  who 
has  been  evasive  about  whether  and  when  he 
will  meet.  Mr.  Denktask  seems  to  be  under- 
mining the  possibility  of  U.N. -sponsored  talks 
by  attempting  to  impose  unrealistic  precondi- 
tions for  the  talks,  including  recognition  of  his 


illegal  regime  and  the  derecognition  of  the  of- 
ficially recognized  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  immediately  to 
resolve  the  cnsis  in  Cyprus.  First,  senous  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  start  the  stalled  peace 
talks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  seriously  at 
the  proposals  offered  by  Pres»dent  Vassiliou 
of  Cyprus.  These  proposals  should  meet  the 
economic,  secunty,  cultural,  and  political  con- 
cerns of  the  Turkish  Cypnot  people.  Second, 
Turkey  could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
process  of  worid  peace  by  starting  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  from  Cyprus. 

The  momentum  for  change  around  the 
world  continues  to  grow.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Cyprus  IS  not  lett  out  of  this  positive  move- 
ment. The  Greek  Cypriot  people  have  suffered 
tremendously.  They  have  lost  their  land  and 
with  that,  a  part  of  their  hentage  and  their  his- 
tory. As  my  colleagues  watch  worid  events 
closely.  I  urge  them  to  add  their  voices  to  the 
call  for  a  resolution  of  the  tragedy  of  a  divided 
Cyprus.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Manton.  for  calling  this  special  order  today  to 
focus  greater  attention  on  the  continued  divi- 
sion of  Cyprus,  and  on  recent  developments 
which  offer  the  most  promising  possibility  in 
the  last  few  years  of  restonng  that  country's 
political  and  geographic  integnty. 

Cyprus,  populated  largely  by  those  of  Greek 
ancestry,  was  illegally  invaded  in  1974  by 
Turkey.  The  Turks,  fearful  that  the  new  Cypnot 
government  intended  to  unite  with  Greece,  in- 
ten/ened  to  protect  the  nghts  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  minority.  Since  that  time.  Turkey  has 
continued  its  illegal  military  presence,  and  has 
helped  to  bnng  about  the  so-called  Turkish 
Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus,  whose  sover- 
eignty IS  recognized  by  no  one  in  the  worid 
but  Turkey,  in  the  37  percent  of  the  island 
which  It  has  continued  to  occupy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus.  After  15  years,  five  Amencans  abduct- 
ed by  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces  during  the  in- 
vasion still  remain  unaccounted  for.  in  addition 
to  more  than  1 .600  Greek  Cypnots.  The  inva- 
sion dislodged  more  than  200.000  Greek  Cyp- 
nots living  in  the  Turkish-occupied  sector,  who 
are  now  refugees  in  their  own  country.  The 
situation  in  Cyprus  also  causes  difficulty  tor 
the  United  States  in  our  relations  within  NATO 
with  our  Greek  and  Turkish  allies  and  is  not 
helpful  in  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  a  region  key  to  United  States 
strategic  and  diplomatic  interests 

President  Bush  has  stated.  "We  seek  for 
Cyprus  a  constitutional  democracy  based  on 
majority  rule,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  minonty  rights."  Since  late  1988.  U.N.- 
sponsored  negotiations  have  shown  some 
movement  in  this  direction,  as  Cypriot  Presi- 
dent George  Vassiliou  and  Turkish  Cypnot 
leader  Rauf  Denktash  have  engaged  in  direct 
dialog  with  the  goal  of  a  new  federal  republic 
in  a  united  Cyprus 

Mr  Speaker,  today  a  green  line  divides 
Cyprus.  The  United  States  should  increase  its 
supp>ort  for  the  U.N  role  and  enhance  its  ef- 
forts in  influencing  both  sides  in  reaching  a 
|ust  solution  which  reestablishes  the  sover- 
eignty  of    a    united    and    democratic    Cyprus 
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while  recognizing  the  unique  hentage  of  all 
Cypnots  and  guaranteeing  mmonty  nghts  The 
Berlin  Wall  is  falling;  it  is  time  that  the  green 
line  be  erased. 

Mr.  BUECHNER  Mr  Speaker.  1989  will 
long  be  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europ>e  at  last  found  their 
voices  and  declared  themselves  free  In 
nation  after  nation  the  forces  of  oppression 
are  being  ousted.  Discredited  in  both  theory 
and  fact,  the  occupying  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  tyranny  are  being  consigned  to  their 
rightful  place,  on  the  historical  scrap  heap  o* 
failed  policies  In  their  place,  democratic  re- 
forms charactenzed  by  pluralism  are  taking 
root.  In  this,  freedom  loving  people  every- 
where rejoice 

But  as  we  celebrate  the  events  of  1989.  let 
us  not  become  comfortable  or  complacent  m 
resting  on  these  laurels.  Because  even  as  we 
have  watched  the  many  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  shrug  off  their  shackles  which  have 
bound  them,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Even  as  we  reioice  in  present  victo- 
nes  let  us  not  forget  that  the  battle  is  not 
over  As  we  take  glory  in  the  growing  chorus 
of  the  song  of  freedom  around  the  world,  let 
us  not  fail  to  notice  those  still  small  voices 
which  remain  unheard — notable  by  their  si- 
lence. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
invaded  by  the  forces  of  Turkey  To  this  day 
30,000  Turkish  troops  remain  in  Cyprus,  en- 
forcing an  artificial  division  of  Cyprus  which  is 
acceptable  to  none,  oppressive  to  all,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  basic  pnnciples  of 
international  justice.  Yet,  despite  years  of  on- 
again,  otf-agam  negotiations,  this  difficult 
problem  remains  as  intractable  and  resistent 
to  resolution  as  it  was  15  years  ago  Despite 
numerous  meetings  between  Cypnot,  Greek, 
and  Turkish  officials  little  progress  has  been 
made  and  little  hope  has  been  offered  for  an 
end  to  this  schism.  To  say  that  this  is  unac- 
ceptable does  not  adequately  address  the 
truth  of  this  situation. 

I  do  not  have  any  easy  answers  to  this  diffi- 
cult question.  However,  I  do  know  that  the 
continued  separation  of  Cyprus  by  force  of 
arms  is  wrong,  that  this  situation  is  untenable, 
and  that  it  must  end  Cyprus  is  not  a  nation  of 
Turks  anymore  than  it  is  a  nation  of  Greeks,  it 
IS  a  nation  of  Cypnots  The  people  of  Cyprus, 
no  less  than  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  deserve  the  nght  to  control  their  own 
destinies 

Let  us  reioice  and  join  m  the  celebration  of 
those  who  have  found  the  voice  of  freedom— 
for  It  IS  important  to  recognize  the  successes 
of  the  past  even  as  we  struggle  to  insure  their 
permanency  However,  let  us  also  offer  a 
commitment  to  Cyprus  so  that  one  day  soon 
we  can  also  rejoice  m  a  Cyprus  which  is  truly 
for  the  Cypnots.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  as 
individuals  and  the  collective  resources  of  our 
great  Nation  to  finding  the  means  whereby 
this  problem  can  tie  resolved 

Mr  WYDEN  Mr  Speaker,  today,  we  are 
here  to  express  our  grave  concerns  over  the 
continued  division  of  Cyprus  For  1 5  years,  the 
status  of  Cyprus  has  remained  unsettled  All 
talks  to  resolve  this  conflict— including  those 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar— have  been 
unsuccessful   I  believe  that  if  we  simply  allow 


this  problem  to  fester,  it  will  give  rise  to  very 
senous  and  adverse  consequences  in  the 
future 

It  IS  time  for  the  wall  that  separates  and  di- 
vides Cyprus  to  come  down.  Today,  40,000 
Turkish  troops  remain  on  the  island,  occupy- 
ing one-third  of  the  country  and  maintaining 
the  partition  The  Turks  claim  their  troops 
remain  to  protect  the  Turkish  population. 
That's  what  they  said  16  years  ago,  when 
they  first  invaded  But  that  claim  today  holds 
no  water,  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  pose  no 
threat  at  all  tc  the  Turkish  population. 

The  situation  on  Cyprus  is  much  like  the 
one  that  prevailed  in  Berlin  before  the  wall 
come  down  There  is  barbed  wire  strung  out 
along  the  frontier,  command  posts,  and  a 
buffer  zone  patrolled  by  UN.  troops.  Greek 
Cypnots  cannot  cross  back  into  the  Turkish 
sector,  even  though  their  old  homes  are  still 
standing.  So  they  just  come  to  the  barbed 
wire  fence  and  look  longingly  at  the  houses 
from  which  they  were  so  suddenly  ejected  16 
years  ago 

In  many  cases,  they  were  summarily  thrown 
out  by  the  advancing  troops,  leaving  food 
cooking  on  the  stove,  and  clothes  hanging  on 
the  line  Today,  entire  cities  are  ghost  towns, 
only  because  they  were  once  inhabited  by 
Greek  Cypnots 

You  can  seen  by  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  strongly  I  feel  that  negotiations  must  go 
forward  to  resolve  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
U  S  Government  has  been  far  too  passive  in 
its  support  for  efforts  to  settle  this  conflict  and 
end  the  partition  of  the  island. 

Given  our  strong  relationships  with  a 
number  of  the  key  actors  and  governments, 
we  should  push  hard  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  to  support  negotiations  and 
end  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus,  which 
IS  so  clearly  in  contravention  of  international 
law 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  JONTZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Manton,  for  his  leadership  in  organizing  this 
special  order  and  for  his  concern  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus  I  wish  also  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  human 
rights  abuses  which  have  been  occurnng  on 
that  island. 

In  July  and  August  of  1974  the  Turkish 
Army  invaded  Cyprus  claiming  to  be  the  guar- 
antor of  the  island's  independence.  In  reality, 
Greek  Cypnots  have  lost  many  of  their  free- 
doms Turkish  soldiers  seized  control  of  40 
percent  of  the  total  terntory,  which  held  70 
percent  of  the  island's  economic  potential 
The  United  Nations  Security  Council  called  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  but 
these  requests  have  been  ignored  Since 
then,  the  Turkish  Government  has  ignored  the 
UN.  and  has  compiled  a  questionable  human 
nghts  record 

Some  20,000  Greek  Cypnots  were  dis- 
placed— more  than  one-third  of  the  island's 
total  population  at  that  time  Attempts  were 
made  to  undermine  the  ethnic  and  religious 
culture  of  the  Greek  Cypnots  in  the  occupied 
area  Turkish  soldiers  bombed  civilian  targets 
and  hospitals,  and  killed  noncombatants  in- 
cluding women  and  children  Thousands  of 
Greek  Cypnots  disappeared,  and  to  this  day. 


relatives  of  the  missing  do  not  know  if  their 
loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  broken  sev- 
eral international  laws,  ignored  the  U.N.  char- 
ter, and  violated  U.N.  International  Covenants 
on  Human  Rights.  For  their  crimes  against  the 
Greek  Cypnots.  the  Turkish  Government  has 
not  answered  repeated  inquiries  about  the 
missing  or  faced  charges  leveled  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

To  date,  Greek  Cypnot  refugees  are  still 
denied  the  right  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
occupied  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  violation  by  Turkey  against 
the  people  of  Cyprus  is  disturbing  to  me  and 
to  the  people  of  Greek  ancestry  in  our  Nation, 
I  hope  that  we  in  the  United  States  Congress 
can  send  a  message  that  will  be  heard  and 
heeded  to  end  the  indignities  the  Greek  Cypn- 
ots are  forced  to  endure. 

The  human  nghts  declaration  wntten  by  the 
United  Nations  applies  to  all  people  every- 
where, including  Greek  Cypnots.  We  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  restore  human  rights  to 
these  people 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  nearly  16  years  of  Turkish  occu- 
pation, the  Island  of  Cyprus  remains 
divided.  A  1974  coup  by  the  Paction  of 
Greek  Cypriots  and  the  Greek  Army 
to  bring  about  union  of  Cyprus  with 
Greece  prompted  an  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation which  has  left  refugees  on 
both  sides  of  the  "Green  Line." 

While  both  Greek  and  Turkish 
troops  had  been  stationed  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  the  July  15  coup 
compelled  Turkey  to  invade  militarily 
to  protect  its  citizens  on  the  island  and 
keep  the  small  country  from  uniting 
with  Greece.  Less  than  1  month  later, 
Turkish  troops  and  civilians  occupied 
41  percent  of  Cyprus.  Over  200,000 
Cypriots  were  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  in  the  northern  territories  leav- 
ing homes,  businesses,  and  personal 
belongings  behind.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment brought  in  60.000  civilians  to 
live  in  the  homes  left  empty,  giving 
the  Turks  a  democratic  majority. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  the  Cypriot 
refugees  were  forced  to  start  over 
from  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Cypriot- 
Americans  in  the  18th  District  of  Ohio 
and  the  citizens  of  Cyprus.  I  appeal 
for  the  Turkish  troops  to  leave  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  citizens  of 
Cyprus  desire  the  rights  of  free  move- 
ment, free  trade,  and  freedom  to  ac- 
quire land  throughout  their  country. 
The  people  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
deeply  desire  the  basic  human  and 
democratic  right  that  is  fundamental 
to  our  great  Nation— the  right  of  the 
minority  to  be  heard. 

Mr  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  voice  my  support  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
to  the  Cyprus  dilemma.  Since  1964,  the  coun- 
try of  Cyprus  has  been  divided  by  "the  Green 
Line,"  a  barbed  wire  border  with  armed  pa- 
trols on  each  side.  With  the  dramatic  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  over  the  last  few  months 
bringing  an  end  to  the  Berlin  Wall,  isn't  it  time 


for  an  end  to  this  deplorable  barricade  as 
well? 

Today's  special  order  on  Cyprus  should 
cause  us  all  to  pause  and  consider  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  Cyprus.  "The  Green  Line" 
has  unnecessarily  divided  a  country  and  a 
people.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  have  become  refugees  within 
their  own  country. 

As  many  of  you  may  recall,  in  1974  Turkish 
armed  forces  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
the  island — ostensibly  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Turkish-Cypnots  dunng  a  coup,  support- 
ed by  the  Greek  military  junta,  against  the 
Greek-Cypnot  president.  These  forces  took  up 
positions  along  the  U.N.-partrolled  "Green 
Line."  Greek-Cypnot  National  Guardsmen 
were  deployed  along  the  south  side  of  the  line 
in  response.  Tragically,  these  same  forces 
continue  to  patrol  the  same  line  to  this  very 
day. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  mediate  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
Cyprus  situation.  Unfortunately,  recent  negoti- 
ations, which  last  year  seemed  so  promising, 
are  now  at  a  standstill.  Last  July,  U.N.  Gener- 
al-Secretary. Mr.  Perez  de  Cuellar,  presented 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution.  Regrettably,  the  leader  of  the  Turk- 
Ish-Cypriot  community,  Mr.  Rauf  Denktash, 
has  not  been  as  flexible  as  hoped  and  has 
chosen  to  avoid  responding  to  this  latest  U.N. 
proposal.  Denktash  has  chosen  instead  to 
perpetuate  the  course  of  his  illegitimate  gov- 
ernment. With  the  exception  of  Turkey,  no 
sovereign  country  recognizes  the  Denktash 
regime. 

On  this  day  of  special  consideration  for  the 
Cyprus  problem,  both  sides  need  to  be  urged 
to  continue  diplomatic  efforts,  no  country 
should  be  divided  by  armed  barricades.  "The 
Green  Line"  needs  to  come  down.  The  dis- 
placed Greek-Cypriots  and  Turkish-Cypriots 
need  to  be  resettled.  Turkish  armed  forces 
and  settlers  need  to  return  to  Turkey.  The 
country  of  Cyprus  needs  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy with  majority  rule  and  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  minority  rights. 

Until  unity  can  be  achieved,  the  authority  of 
U.N.  forces  needs  to  be  respected  and  sides 
need  to  take  precautions  to  avoid  human 
rights  violations  similar  to  the  unfortunate 
arrest  of  Greek-Cypnot  women  and  clergy  by 
Turkish  forces  this  past  summer. 

On  the  topic  of  human  rights.  I  would  also 
like  to  voice  my  hopes  that  the  country  of  Al- 
bania will  improve  its  treatment  of  ethnic 
Greeks  within  its  borders.  The  400,000  ethnic 
Greeks  that  live  in  Albania  have  been  denied 
such  basic  freedoms  as  the  right  to  celebrate 
Christmas  and  the  nght  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion in  the  Greek  language.  Further.  Albania 
must  be  held  accountable  for  the  where- 
abouts of  the  four  Prassos  brothers  who  many 
believe  were  killed  while  trying  to  flee  to 
Greece.  Hopefully,  the  wave  of  reform  sweep- 
ing Eastern  Europe  will  reach  Albania  as  well. 

As  we  tjegin  a  new  decade,  let  us  renew 
our  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in 
Cyprus,  Albania,  and  throughout  the  Eastern 
and  Western  blocs. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  today's  Special  Order  on 
Cyprus,   and  to  commend  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Manton]  for 
his  work  on  this  issue. 

The  ambiance  of  democratization  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  and  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  has  caused  some  of  the  spot- 
light to  be  removed  from  the  difficult  regional 
issues  and  conflicts  that  continue  to  linger  on 
The  territonal  dispute  on  the  island  of  Cyprus 
stands  as  a  poignant  reminder  that  regional 
problems  must  not  be  forgotten  as  we  seem 
to  improve  East-West  relations. 

It  is  true  that  Turkey  has  occupied  one-third 
of  the  Cypriot  island  since  1974,  and  their 
presence  has  adversely  affected  U.S. -Turkish 
relations.  In  fact,  the  Cyprus  issue  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  tension  tjetween  Greece  and 
Turkey— two  important  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  effective  multilateral  efforts 
must  call  upon  both  sides  to  soften  their  posi- 
tion. United  Nations  Secretary  General  de 
Cuellar  has  asked  both  President  Vasilliou  and 
Turkish  Cypnot  leader  Dentash  to  come  to 
New  York  to  once  again  attempt  to  work  out 
their  differences. 

We  commend  Special  Cyprus  Coordinator 
Nelson  Ledsky  for  his  outstanding  diplomatic 
efforts  thus  far,  in  attempting  to  bring  both 
leaders  back  to  the  bargaining  table.  The  U.S. 
pxjsition  on  this  issue  must  be  clear.  The 
unjust.  Illegal  occupation  of  Northern  Cyprus 
must  end  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  out  in  supp>ort  of  the  human  rights  of  a 
forgotten  majonty— the  majority  Greek  popula- 
tion on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  is  still  suf- 
fering under  the  oppression  of  Turkish  military 
occupation. 

A  true  people's  history  of  modern  Cyprus 
would  have  to  focus  on  the  tragic,  ongoing  re- 
ality that,  despite  two  world  wars,  the  United 
Nations  and  NATO  Charters,  and  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  the  majority  Greek  population  on 
Cyprus  have  been  denied  full  personal  and 
political  freedom. 

In  the  wake  of  Worid  War  I,  a  defeated 
Ottoman  Empire  reconstituted  as  the  nation  of 
Turkey  formally  renounced  any  territorial  nghts 
to  Cyprus  in  one  of  the  covenants  of  the  1923 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.  During  Worid  War  II. 
while  600.000  Greeks  {more  than  9  percent  of 
their  total  population)  died  in  the  war  against 
Nazi  Fascism.  Turkey  stood  by  as  a  less-than- 
neutral  toward  the  Allied  cause. 

During  the  long  twilight  of  the  Cold  War. 
Turkey  has  used  NATO  membership  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  a  military  build-up  that  culminated  in 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus  during  July  and  August 
of  1974.  Sadly,  that  invasion  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  complicity  and  duplicity  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Kissinger.  The  Carter 
administration  compounded*  the  disaster  by 
failing  to  call  the  Turkish  government  to  ac- 
count because  of  its  human  rights  violations, 
and  then  actually  increasing  the  scope  of  for- 
eign assistance  and  military  aid  to  the  Turkish 
government. 

Now,  16  years  atter  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus,  peace  is  breaking  out  all  over  Europe, 
as  people  demonstrate  the  power  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  overcoming  authoritarian  adver- 
sity. We,  in  the  Congress,  must  broaden  the 
parameters  of  awareness  and  concern  on  this 
process  to  include  the  Greek  majority  on 
Cyprus  who  still  yearn  to  be  free  of  the  shack- 


les of  Turkish  military  control.  Their  time  has 
come— and  we  must  help  ttiem  overco»T>e,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  live  out  the  words  of 
the  international  anthem:  "We  shall  Irve  in 
peace,  someday  *  *  *." 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  for  the  dismantling  of  the  "Green  Line"  in 
Cyprus.  The  worid  stood  watchirig  tt>e  disman- 
tling of  the  Beriin  Wall,  but  the  Cypriot  capital 
city  of  Nicosia  remains  the  only  divided  city  in 
Europe. 

This  is  the  era  in  which  united  people  have 
brought  down  tyrants  and  wall.  The  walls  ar>d 
bartied  wire  that  divide  the  Cypriot  people 
shall  become  the  new  symtx)l  of  oppression  in 
Europe.  Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the 
Beriin  Wall.  Always  and  everywhere  it  is  terri- 
ble to  divide  and  restrain  the  citizens  of  a 
nation. 

On  December  28.  1989,  thousands  of  Nico- 
sia residents  expressed  their  wish  to  live  in  a 
reunited  city  by  participating  in  a  candlelit  pro- 
test At  that  vigil.  Mayor  Leilos  Demetriades 
asked  that  the  worid  feel  their  pain  and  hear 
their  voices.  I  call  today  for  this  free  and 
united  nation,  the  United  States  of  Amenca, 
not  to  turn  away  from  this  desperate  plea. 

My  colleagues,  all  of  the  worid's  divisive 
and  sinister  walls  have  not  yet  been  oblrterat- 
ed  Let  us  recognize  injustice  and  work  toward 
Its  end. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter  a 
new  era  of  democracy  around  the  worid,  rt's 
time  to  end  the  pain  and  suffenng  of  some 
200,000  Greek  Cypnots  who  remain  refugees 
in  their  own  land  because  of  the  illegal  occu- 
pation by  Turkish  troops  and  the  forced  rule  of 
the  minonty  Turkish /Cyprus  Government. 

On  August  1 6.  1 960.  Cyprus  gained  its  inde- 
pendence from  Bntish  rule.  On  the  saiDe  day, 
the  constitution  and  a  senes  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom,  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  the  new  Republic  went  into  effect.  The 
treaties  prohibited  both  enosis  and  partition  of 
the  island  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
guaranteed  Cypriot  independence,  territorial 
Integrity,  security,  and  the  Republic's  constitu- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  Republic, 
senous  differences  arose  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypnots  over  the  execution  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution.  In  November 
1963.  a  senes  of  constitutional  revisions  were 
proposed.  These  revisions  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  special  protection  accord  with  the 
Turkish  Cypnots  in  the  1960  constitution,  and 
would  have  introduced  a  straightforward  ma- 
jonty system  of  representation.  Unfortunately, 
the  Turkish  Cypnots  resisted  these  revisions 
and  established  their  own  form  of  government 
to  rule  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Since  that  time,  the  island  has  become 
deeply  divided.  Communities  where  people  of 
Greek  and  Turttish  descent  once  lived  side  by 
side  have  been  torn  apart.  Neighbors  were 
pitted  against  neighbors.  Thousands  and  ttiou- 
sands  of  people  have  lost  their  homes,  while 
many  others  have  become  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  violence  of  separation.  Some 
35,000  Turkish  troops  occupy  northern  Cyprus 
illegally,  adding  to  the  violence  and  fear  which 
pervades  the  island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  to  end  the  violence 
and  restore  peace  and  stability  to  this  beauti- 
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ful  island.  I  understand  that  Turkey  is  impor- 
tant to  us  geopolitjcally,  and  so  is  Greece  But 
frothing  is  more  important  than  the  advance- 
ment of  human  nghts  and  the  restoration  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  freedom  which 
belong  to  all  Cypnots. 

We  pnde  ourselves  in  America  m  our  com- 
mitment to  ijrotecting  human  nghts  around  the 
world,  but  we've  walked  away  from  the  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus.  It's  tragic  that  we  have  not 
used  our  leverage  more  effectively  to  force 
the  removal  of  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  res- 
toration of  majority  rule  to  the  nation. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  promoting  the  rule  of 
law,  free  elections,  and  majority  rule  in  the 
Philippines,  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  else- 
where, we  must  aggressively  pursue  the  same 
goals  in  Cyprus.  We  need  to  elevate  this  cnsis 
to  a  higher  level,  and  identify  whatever  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  other  pressure  we  can 
apply  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops 
and  the  restoration  of  democracy  to  Cyprus 
For  the  good  of  the  people  in  Cyprus  and  the 
world,  it's  time  to  bring  this  unfortunate  con- 
flict to  an  end. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
have  this  opportunity  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  of  the  American 
people,  and  of  members  of  the  international 
community,  the  situation  in  Cyprus.  I  feel  it  is 
my  obligation  to  address  this  issue  m  order  to 
increase  our  Nation's  awareness  of  the  tragic 
situation  of  a  nation  divided  and  occupied 

In  Cyprus  we  see  one  more  nation  artificially 
divided,  one  more  nation  whose  people  are 
demanding  that  the  walls  come  tumbling 
down,  one  more  nation  demanding  freedom, 
justice,  democracy,  and  peace  These  are 
words  that  we  as  Americans  use  frequently 
and  speak  freely  in  this  country.  Words,  in 
fact,  that  we  take  almost  for  granted  in  the 
United  States  today.  Especially  as  we  watch 
others  around  the  globe  struggle  and  many  of 
them  die  to  gain  just  a  glimpse  of  these  very 
ideals.  For  us.  fortunately,  these  four  words 
are  very  much  a  reality— they  are.  indeed,  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation;  they  are  the  very 
fabnc  of  our  country  And  they  are  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  so  many  others  from  Beijing 
to  Berlin. 

But  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  situation 
IS  not  the  same  As  we  witness  this  natural 
outpounng  of  democratic  change  taking  place 
around  the  globe,  we  assume  it  is  contagious 
We  hope  it  spreads  Yet  in  one  corner  of  the 
world,  the  situation  remains  hopeless,  as  it 
has  been  for  many  years. 

For  15  years  now  the  island  of  Cyprus  has 
been  divided  and  its  people  have  lived  under 
occupation  forces.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress is  on  record  as  stating  that  there  can  be 
no  resolution  to  this  situation  until  the  Turkish 
troops  are  removed  from  the  island.  Turkey 
and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership  have  for 
too  long  subiected  the  Creek  Cypnots  to  an 
unlawful  occupation  of  their  country. 

Today,  more  than  35,CX)0  Turkish  troops 
occupy  Cyprus.  Today,  more  than  200,000 
Greek  Cypnots  live  as  refugees  in  their  own 
land.  Today,  they  are  victims  of  unjust  human 
nghts  violations.  During  this  15-year  occupa- 
tion much  has  been  said  and  done  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bnng  about  change  in  Cyprus.  But, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations'  Secre- 


tary General,  despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  reaching  a  settlement  on  the 
situation  in  Cyprus 

If  the  United  States,  the  world's  greatest  de- 
fender of  democracy,  of  freedom,  of  justice, 
and  of  peace,  can  inspire  so  many  others 
around  the  world,  if  we  can  do  so  much  to 
help  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make  their 
dreams  become  reality,  why  can  we  not  bring 
down  the  dreaded  dividing  line  in  Cyprus? 

Of  all  the  many  aspects  of  this  issue  that 
need  to  be  addressed  I  would  like  to  focus 
upon  the  most  important— the  people.  The 
people  of  Cyprus  have  had  their  rights  as  a 
sovereign  nation  violated.  The  right  to  live 
peacefully  m  their  own  homeland  has  been 
taken  away  from  them  and  what  little  is  left  of 
Greek  hentage  and  culture  has  been  all  but 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  over  35,000 
Turkish  troops  We  cannot  allow  the  basic 
human  nghts  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  to  be 
completely  trampled.  We  need  to  promote 
well-being  and  stability  in  Cyprus,  and  we 
must  work  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  Cyprus 
regain  their  freedom,  that  they  regain  their 
voice,  and  that  their  voice  is  heard. 

Does  the  Turkish  Cypnot  leadership  still  be- 
lieve that  we.  preservers  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy,  would  not  stand  up 
and  take  notice  of  this  grave  situation  in 
Cyprus?  Does  this  leadership  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  we,  as  friends  and  as  an  ally  to 
Cyprus,  would  not  attempt  to  erase  the  so- 
called  'green  line"  that  divides  Cyprus?  Does 
anyone  dare  think  that  we  will  sit  idly  by  and 
not  bnng  about  this  long-needed  change  in 
Cyprus''  They  are  sadly  mistaken  if  they  do. 
We  must  and  we  will  continue  with  our  efforts 
to  negotiate  peace  in  Cyprus  and  to  ultimately 
bnng  about  reunification  for  this  Mediterrane- 
an nation 

Cyprus  IS  a  very  small  nation  that  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  turmoil  of  history  The  people 
living  there  now  will  have  to  travel  a  long  road 
in  order  to  achieve  what  we  as  Americans  so 
proudly  refer  to  as  the  "democratic  way."  But 
with  hard  work  and  perseverance,  it  can  be 
done.  Cyprus  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  democracy  and  freedom  which 
so  many  others  are  finally  able  to  enjoy.  The 
end  of  occupation  and  a  unified  Cyprus  are 
dreams  that  deserve  to  be  reality 

Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
speak  out  against  the  partition  of  Cyprus  and 
to  express  my  concern  about  the  continuing 
plight  of  the  200.000  Greek  Cypnot  refugees 
who  were  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes 
when  Turkey  invaded  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  in  1974. 

President  Vassiliou  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  should  be  commended  for  making 
every  effort  to  keep  open  channels  of  commu- 
nication with  Mr  Denktash.  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ot leader,  who  has  remained  unmoved  by  the 
need  to  broach  the  division  that  separates 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots.  Mr.  Denktash's 
intransigence  in  the  face  of  U.N.  mediating  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  Cypnot  crisis  is  counter- 
productive and  unacceptable,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  the  histonc  developments  In  Eastern 
Europe 

I  would  also  like  to  voice  my  concern  about 
Turkey's  policy  of  colonizing  northern  Cyprus 
with  over  60.000  of  its  nationals.  Unfortunate- 


ly. Turkey  has  supported  the  partition  of 
Cyprus  by  refusing  to  abide  by  various  U.N. 
resolutions  and  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Moreover,  the  systematic  destruction  of 
Cyprus'  cultural  heritage  in  the  northern  third 
of  the  island  only  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
crisis  for  future  generations  of  Cypriots. 

The  continued  partition  of  the  island  is 
clearly  in  no  one's  interest,  and  I  strongly  urge 
all  parties  concerned  to  have  the  vision  and 
leadership  to  strive  for  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  conflict.  One  possible  gesture  of  good- 
will by  Mr.  Denktash  would  be  to  uphold  the 
Vienna  agreement  and  allow  the  return  of 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees  to  the  Karpass  Penin- 
sula. But  a  more  immediate  gesture  of  good 
will  would  be  to  agree  to  continue  the  process 
of  U.N.  talks  with  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus. 

There  is  a  need  to  demilitanze  the  situation 
in  Cyprus  and  foster  a  meaningful  intercom- 
munal  dialog  that  will  hopefully  result  in  the 
reunification  of  the  country.  I  wholeheartedly 
believe  that  the  Cypriot  problem  can  only  be 
resolved  by  negotiations  and  constructive 
dialog  and  not  by  the  use  of  military  force  and 
political  intimidation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  green  line  that  di- 
vides Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  is  peacefully 
shattered  under  the  weight  of  national  recon- 
ciliation and  political  reunification. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  bringing  atten- 
tion to  this  pressing  matter.  The  situation  in 
Cyprus  is  one  about  which  we  all  should  be 
keenly  aware  and  seriously  concerned. 

The  persisting  division  of  Cyprus  is  a  situa- 
tion that  the  worid  has  tolerated  for  far  too 
long.  Divided  since  1974,  Cyprus  continues  to 
suffer  from  ethnic  divisions  that  result  in  inter- 
nal tensions  and  the  denial  of  civil  freedoms 
that  should  be  taken  for  granted.  The  events 
of  1974  led  to  the  violent  separation  of  one 
island  into,  in  effect,  two  nations. 

This  division  should  concern  us  immensely. 
First,  the  instability  of  Cyprus  has  severely  dis- 
rupted the  lives  of  nearly  all  Cypriots  and  over 
time  has  caused  a  massive  dislocation  of  the 
native  population.  This  unrest  has  resulted  in 
human  hardships  that  the  people  of  Cyprus 
cannot  tolerate  and  compassionate  nations 
cannot  ignore.  For  example,  the  right  to  move 
about  the  country  freely  has  been  severely  im- 
pinged. Last  July,  Greek  Cypriot  women,  in 
one  of  a  series  of  demonstrations  against  the 
inaccessibility  of  Turkish-controlled  areas, 
marched  into  the  buffer  zone  between  the  two 
territories.  Over  a  thousand  women  participat- 
ed in  the  demonstration;  and  many  were  ar- 
rested, even  injured.  The  division  of  the  island 
into  two  camps  and  the  consequent  restric- 
tions have  been  so  onerous  that  these  women 
were  willing  to  risk  personal  harm  at  the 
hands  of  military  forces  in  order  to  lodge  their 
protest.  Moreover,  there  are  nearly  1,600 
Greek  Cypriots  and  6  Americans  listed  as 
missing  since  1974. 

Second,  the  problems  in  Cyprus  affect  rela- 
tions between  two  of  our  NATO  Allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  While  the  events  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  truly  encouraging  and  the  threat  to 
the  security  of  Europe  appears  to  be  waning, 
it  is  still  in  our  best  interests  that  our  NATO 
partners  remain  on  good  terms  with  one  an- 


other. The  histoncal  animosity  between  these 
two  great  nations  can  only  be  exacerbated  by 
the  conflict  in  Cyprus,  and  their  relations  can 
only  stand  to  be  improved  by  a  Cyprus  solu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  situation  in  Cyprus  has 
long  complicated  our  dealings  with  leaders  in 
Athens  and  Ankara,  and  the  resolution  of  hos- 
tilities in  Cyprus  could  only  improve  our  stand- 
ing with  our  allies. 

Third,  the  maintenance  of  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  in  Cyprus  is  a  financial  burden 
that  our  Nation  helps  shoulder.  Ever  since 
hostilities  broke  out  in  1964,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  maintained  a  large  peacekeeping 
force  of  several  thousand  people  and,  without 
a  substantial  breakthrough  in  Greek  Cypnot- 
Turkish  Cypriot  relations,  they  are  likely  to 
remain  there.  These  forces  are  costly  to  main- 
tain, so  much  so  that  one  country,  Sweden, 
has  withdrawn  most  of  its  troops  because  of 
financial  constraints.  The  lack  of  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem  and  the  nonimplementa- 
tion  of  U.N.  resolutions  in  Cyprus  undermine 
the  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  force  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  history  of  settlement  attempts  between 
the  two  sides  has  started  and  stalled,  but 
mostly  stalled,  throughout  the  years.  The  most 
recent  negotiations  between  the  Greek  Cypn- 
ots and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  were  in  June  of 
last  year,  and  have  since  been  suspended 
due  to  a  variety  of  complications.  The  impor- 
tance of  reestablishing  these  negotiations 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  key  to  resolv- 
ing tensions  in  Cyprus  lies  in  talks  that  would 
institute  a  viable,  bicommunal  federal  govern- 
ment, one  acceptable  to  both  sides.  Unless 
the  talks  between  the  two  sides  are  soon  re- 
newed, the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  the  two  communities  cannot  be  real- 
ized. 

There  are  steps  that  we  can  take  to  encour- 
age a  cessation  of  tensions  in  Cyprus.  The 
settlement  process  has  been  grinding  slowly 
and  must  be  moved  along.  We  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  urge  both  sides  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table  and  make  a  concerted  and 
genuine  effort  to  resolve  their  differences. 
While  negotiations  are  the  essential  beginning 
to  relieving  tensions,  they  need  not  be  the 
only  effort.  We  should  also  support  measures 
that  would  foster  a  meaningful  dialog  between 
the  two  groups  on  all  levels  and  encourage 
ties  that  would  result  in  peaceful  interaction. 
For  example,  bicommunal  projects,  freedoms 
of  travel  and  settlement,  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  forces  other  than  those  provided  for 
by  international  agreements  should  be  encour- 
aged. With  the  opportunity  to  work  peaceably 
together,  without  the  threat  of  external  military 
intervention,  the  citizens  of  Cyprus  can  be  rec- 
onciled. 

The  situation  in  Cyprus  is  one  that  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  foster  improved 
relations  within  Cyprus  and  encourage  mean- 
ingful and  conclusive  negotiations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  upon  that  troubled  nation 
and  consider  what  measures  we  can  take  to 
support  the  settlement  process. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  deploring  the  continued 
division  of  Cyprus. 

For  too  many  years,  Turkish  troops  have  re- 
mained in  Cyprus,  prohibiting  that  nation  from 


finding  a  political  solution  to  its  problems.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  that 
cry  out  today  to  urge  that  Turkey  remove  its 
troops  and  that  all  parties  work  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have  re- 
joiced in  the  falling  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Cyprus, 
too,  must  t)enefit  from  the  greater  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  freedom  that  is  sweeping  across 
so  much  of  Europe.  Cypriots,  both  Greek  and 
Turkish,  deserve  to  be  free  of  the  hostilities 
that  have  plagued  their  land  for  over  1 5  years. 
Let  us  erase  the  Green  Line  and  bring  an  end 
to  the  division  of  Cyprus.  Let  us  work  to  re- 
store the  civil  liberties  for  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  Clearly,  the  Turkish  military  presence 
must  end. 

Congress  has  long  voiced  its  disapproval 
over  the  continued  Turkish  presence  in 
Cyprus,  and  I  remain  committed  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  achieve  peace  and  re- 
unification for  Cyprus. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amen- 
can  foreign  policy  otten  stands  accused  of 
sacnficing  the  long-term  interest  for  short-term 
gain,  losing  sight  of  our  most  cherished  pnnci- 
ples  in  blind  pursuit  of  a  specific  policy  objec- 
tive. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  where  United  States 
policy  has  drifted  away  from  the  long-standing 
political  and  human  nghts  problems  on 
Cyprus.  Unfortunately,  we've  witnessed  a  slow 
and  steady  erosion  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  reunification  of  Cyprus  ever  since 
the  United  States  embargo  was  lifted  in  1978. 

Successive  administrations  have  adopted 
the  military's  view  that  Turkey's  strategic  im- 
portance should  be  considered  over  and 
above— even  at  the  expense  of— the  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  troops  and  a  political  settle- 
ment of  Cyprus.  The  anti-American  rhetoric  of 
the  Papandreou  administration,  the  refusal  to 
extradite  terronsts,  and  the  difficulty  in  negoti- 
ating base  rights  further  enabled  proponents 
of  this  view  to  narrowly  define  the  myriad 
Greece-Turkey-Cyprus  issued  and  win  unprec- 
edented political  supprort. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  on  Cyprus  has 
remained  relatively  unchanged  since  1974. 
Turkish  troops  still  occupy  the  north,  and  the 
so-called  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus 
isn't  recognized  by  a  single  nation  except 
Turkey.  The  moral  issue  has  not  changed 
since  1974,  so  why  has  U.S.  policy  drifted? 

When  the  United  States  embargo  on  arms 
to  Turkey  was  repealed  12  years  ago,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  agreed  to  link  United 
States  foreign  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  by  establishing  a  ratio  which  limited 
Turkish  aid  to  $10  for  every  $7  provided  to 
Greece.  This  ratio,  which  was  narrowly  pre- 
served in  the  recent  foreign  aid  bill,  was  in- 
tended to  go  far  beyond  the  terms  of  military 
hardware  and  address  the  broader,  more  im- 
portant political  and  military  balance  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  and  remains  a  clear 
reminder  that  the  United  States  regards  the 
Turkish  military  presence  in  northern  Cyprus 
as  illegal. 

As  relations  steadily  improve  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey's 
strategic  importance  in  the  region  will  drasti- 
cally diminish,  and  hopefully  the  underlying 
political  and  human  rights  issues  on  Cyprus 


will  become  a  United  States  foreign  policy  pri- 
onty. 

The  United  States  must  play  an  active  role 
to  promote  p)rogress  in  the  floundering  United 
Nations  sponsored  talks  and  continue  eftorts 
to  promote  bi-communal  eftorts  in  education 
arxj  development.  The  appointment  of  Nelson 
Ledsky  as  special  Cyrpus  coordinator  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  he  can't  do  ttie 
job  alone.  We.  in  Congress,  must  remain  vigi- 
lant and  encourage  Mr.  Denktash  to  come  to 
the  table  this  month  in  New  York  and  resume 
discussions  wittrout  insisting  on  precorxjitions 
or  statements  of  intention.  There  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  rrow  is  r>o  time  for 
delay. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  senes  of 
international  events  has  gripped  the  worid's 
attention.  The  striking  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  upheaval  in  Panama  have 
been  the  focus  of  attention  both  in  the  United 
States  and  atxoad.  It  is  important  that  while 
recognizing  and  dealing  with  these  develop- 
ments, we  not  neglect  other  areas  of  the 
world  where  ongoing  conflicts  create  greater 
danger. 

Cyprus  IS  one  such  place.  The  division  of 
the  island,  the  continuing  military  buildup,  and 
the  unresolved  tensions  tjetween  Greek-  and 
Turkish-Cypriot  communities  have  created  a 
tindertxjx.  Cyprus  has  been  peaceful  for  the 
last  number  of  years.  The  p>otential  for  re- 
newed conflict— which  would,  of  course,  have 
implications  beyond  the  island  of  Cyprus,  arnJ 
inevitably  create  a  cnsis  between  Greece  and 
Turkey— will  remain  a  danger  until  a  settle- 
ment takes  place. 

In  the  last  2  years,  there  has  been  reason 
for  some  optimism  on  the  Cyprus  Issue.  Presi- 
dent George  Vassiliou,  who  took  office  nearly 
2  years  ago,  has  advanced  several  innovative 
ideas  for  the  settlement  of  the  issues  dividing 
the  two  communities.  Within  the  last  year, 
President  Vassiliou  has  held  talks  with  Mr. 
Rauf  Denktash,  leader  of  the  Tur1<ish-Cypriot 
community,  to  explore  possible  areas  of 
agreement. 

Throughout  the  process,  the  United  Nations 
has  played  a  constructive  role  in  bringing  the 
parties  together.  I  have  introduced  legislatron. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  205,  that  de- 
clares the  support  of  this  Congress  for  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Cyprus 
issue  and  encourages  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  to  begin  a  new  round  of  negotiations 
to  complete  an  outline  for  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready tieen  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  Subconrv 
mittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

My  resolution  is  one  demonstration  of  the 
concern  in  Congress  about  Cyprus.  Another, 
tangible  element  is  the  $15  million  in  annual 
economic  assistance  we  have  been  providing. 
Although  Cyprus  is  not  a  poor  country,  this 
funding  is  a  visible  statement  of  our  support 
for  the  people  of  Cyprus  and  our  commitment 
to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

Those  who  care  about  Cyprus  &n6  its  future 
have  a  task.  It  is  to  e<^cate  our  fellow  citizens 
about  the  issue  and  to  keep  Cyprus  high  on 
the  list  of  United  States  foreign  policy  pnor- 
ities.  Through  these  eftorts,  we  can  advance 
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the  day  when  Cypms  will  again  be  one  coun- 
try, unmaired  by  a  division  through  its  midst — 
a  land  in  which  all  Cypnots  can  live  in  secunty 
and  Dfospenty 

Mr  WALGREN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  people  o* 
Cyprus  who  continue  to  pursue  a  long  struggle 
for  a  unified  nation  The  United  States  has  a 
central  responsibility  for  the  circumstances 
facing  the  Cypnot  people 

Cyprus  first  received  its  independence  from 
Great  Bntain  in  1960  At  that  time  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  population  was  Turk- 
ish and  72  percent  of  Greek  origin  The  Treaty 
of  Association  and  Guarantee  established  a 
system  that  sought  to  ensure  the  rights  of 
both  peoples  through  a  power-sharing  system 
But  in  1974  the  island  was  unilaterally  invaded 
by  Turkish  troops  allegedly  out  of  Turkish 
fears  that  the  Greek  majonty  on  Cyprus  was 
seeking  unification  with  Greece 

Since  1974,  Turkish  troops  have  occupied 
40  percent  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  The  line 
that  divides  northern  and  southern  Cyprus 
separates  many  families  from  their  traditional 
homes  and  even  from  association  with  family 
members.  Hundreds  of  Greek  refugees  from 
north  Cyprus  are  displaced  citizens  witnm  their 
own  land-  Now  Turkey  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  mili- 
tary troops  occupying  a  foreign  land 

The  Governments  of  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  must  put  their  historic  animosities 
behind  them  and  stnve  toward  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  Cyprus  problem  The  United 
States  must  strongly  urge  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  remove  their  troops  from  northern 
Cyrprus-  The  foreign  aid  that  Turkey  receives 
from  the  United  States  enables  that  Govern- 
ment to  continue  its  occupation  of  a  foreign 
land  Turkey's  interest  in  continued  American 
aid  certainly  gives  us  unique  leverage  with 
Turkish  authonties  to  move  toward  a  peaceful 
solution  that  would  end  Turkish  occupation 

The  recent  transitions  m  Eastern  Europe 
can  serve  as  an  example  to  the  world  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  overcome  un- 
surmountable  problems  through  the  courage 
of  people  dedicated  to  freedom  The  Berlin 
Wall  has  fallen  Now  is  time  for  the  Green 
Line  dividing  nonh  and  south  Cyprus  to  be 
abolished    I  commend  the  people  of  Cyprus 


by  barbed  wire  and  armed  guards,  divides 
north  and  south  Cyprus  Today,  Nicosia  re- 
mains the  only  divided  city  and  divided  capital 
in  Europe 

Yet.  there  is  cause  for  hope.  The  Greek 
Mayor  of  Nicosia.  Mayor  Demetnades,  and  his 
Turkish  counterpart,  Mayor  Akinci  have  begun 
to  cooperate  on  infrastructure  projects,  I  am 
confident  that  this  cooperation  between  the 
people  of  Cyprus  may  be  a  precursor  of  a  re- 
unified Cyprus  Yet  this  reunification  will  not 
take  place  unless  negotiations  between  the 
Turkish  Cypnot  leader,  Denktash,  and  Presi- 
dent Vassilou  continue  to  progress. 

Hopefully,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
UN  Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  and 
with  the  continued  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  solidari- 
ty will  bring  down  the  final  barner  in  Europe, 
Cyprus'  Green  Line,  and  will  end  the  15  years 
of  division  on  that  island.  The  Greeks  have 
proven  their  willingness  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith,  and  now  the  Turks  must  follow  suit 

The  time  for  peace  in  Cyprus  is  now,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Manton  for 
his  leadership  on  this  important  human  rights 
issue 

Mr  BLILEY  Mr  Speaker,  for  almost  16 
years.  35,000  Turkish  troops  have  illegally  oc- 
cupied Northern  Cyprus  while  200,000  Greek 
Cypnots  remain  refugees  in  their  own  land. 
When  Turkish  troops  invaded  Cyprus  in  1974, 
they  easily  defeated  the  Greek  forces  who 
were  outnumbered  and  who  were  ill-equipped. 
In  the  face  of  those  Turkish  forces,  the  Cypn- 
ots stood  courageously  to  protect  their  native 
land  and  in  return,  they  have  become  hostage 
to  the  ruling  minority. 

We  are  now  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
decade,  and  the  Turks  remain  on  the  island  in 
violation  of  international  law.  Their  presence 
has  been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations 


only  factor  which  sustains  a  secure  alliance. 
The  members  of  NATO  are  also  bound  by  a 
common  goal  of  democracy,  freedom,  and 
human  hghts.  The  alliance  was  founded  in  an 
effort  to  develop  and  preserve  a  civilized 
world  in  which  those  same  freedoms  on  which 
the  United  States  was  founded,  can  be  real- 
ized. The  occupation  of  Cyprus  does  not  heed 
this  spint  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Through  the  Davos  process,  the  beginnings 
of  peace  have  begun  to  take  root.  But  the  ulti- 
mate goal  has  not  yet  been  achieved;  we 
have  not  returned  Cyprus  to  her  full  sover- 
eignty. Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  to  encourage  democracy  in  Cyprus  and 
to  return  autonomy  and  freedoms  to  the  Cypri- 
ot  people. 

Mr  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  special  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Manton]  for 
taking  the  time  to  coordinate  this  special 
order.  Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  which  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  and  attention  of  this 
House. 

Startling  events  are  occurnng  throughout 
Eastern  Europe.  Slumbenng  eastern  bloc 
countnes  are  slowly  awakening  from  a  pro- 
longed sleep  under  Soviet  domination.  We— in 
the  West— have  marveled  at  these  dramatic 
changes,  as  the  walls  of  oppression  and  isola- 
tion have,  literally,  come  tumbling  down 
across  the  continent.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  the  island  of  Cyprus  continues  to  be  di- 
vided by  the  green  line  which  stretches  across 
the  once  unified  nation. 

Cyprus  has  been  divided  since  1974,  the 
year  in  which  Turkish  troops  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  and  annexed  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  island's  territory.  Surely  we  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  histohc  conflicts  which 
contributed  to  the  fateful  invasion.  But,  while 


^r^ri  tho  c^^r^.o^    n  I  u  .     .,      "°  °"^  group  IS  entirely  blameless,  we  must 

'"'  l^^'.Z!:,'.?:,el!rL^'.?f„f°"!:n"!'!    acknowledge  that  several  actions  by  Turkey 

and  the  Turkish-Cypriot  leadership  have  effec- 


pursued  unification  talks,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
Turks  occupy  40  percent  of  Cyprus  and  their 
presence  simply  lends  protection  to  the  rump 
government  of  the  Turkish  Republic  of  north- 
ern Cyprus 

The  United  States  policy  has  been  aimed  at 
preserving  the  autonomous,  united,  and  sover- 
eign Cypnot  Republic,  The  ultimate  goal  is  the 


for  their  dedication  to  a  united  nation  through     formulation  of  a  democracy  where  the  majonty 


a  peaceful  settlement 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  organizing  and  co- 
ordinating this  special  order 

We  have  witnessed  the  winds  of  peace 
blow  over  Europe  m  the  closing  months  of 
1989.  We  have  watched  dictators  fall  We 
have  seen  the  Berlin  Wall  dismantled.  And  we 
have  viewed  peaceful  revolution  spread  from 
Poland  to  East  Germany  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Sadly,  this  spint  of  peace  has  not  spread  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  the  midst  of  these  his- 
toric events,  we  should  not  forget  that  Cyprus 
remeuns  an  occupied  and  divided  country 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Turkey  invaded  northern 
Cyprus,  5  days  after  a  short-lived  coup  by 
Greek  Cypnot  extremists.  The  island  has  been 
divided  ever  since    Th^ Green  Line,  marked 


rules  and  the  rights  of  the  minority  are  pro- 
tected At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  the  United 
States  imposed  an  arms  embargo  and  at- 
tempted to  mediate  the  dispute  between  the 
two  nations.  Again,  to  no  avail. 

President  Carter  lifted  the  arms  embargo  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  the  Turks  to  enter  into 
peace  talks  and  to  invite  a  resolution  to  the 
problem  Yet  since  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  I 
have  been  disappointed  as  aid  to  Turkey  has 
increased  while  the  situation  remains  un- 
changed The  United  States  has  continued  to 
pressure  the  Turks  into  a  peaceful  resolution 
only  to  be  met  with  threats  of  an  exposed 
southern  flank  at  NATO, 


lively  blocked  the  U.N. -sponsored  peace  talks 
and  any  hope  for  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 
These  actions  include  the  continued  presence 
of  thousands  of  Turkish  troops  and  settlers  on 
the  annexed  part  of  the  island;  the  evasive- 
ness of  Rauf  Denktash,  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader,  about  whether  and  when  he  would 
meet  with  President  Vassiliou  to  engage  in 
peace  talks;  and  the  ongoing,  violent  intimida- 
tion by  Turkish  hardliners  of  Turkish-Cypriot 
opposition  leaders  who  advocate  an  end  to 
the  illegal  Turkish  occupation. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  been  re- 
luctant to  put  pressure  on  Turkey  because  of 
our  concern  about  how  such  presence  would 
affect  Turkey's  relationship  to  NATO  and 
American  security  interests.  But  recent  events 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
cleariy  diminished  these  strategic  concerns.  [It 
IS  time  now  that  we  strongly  reaffirmed  Amen- 
ca's  determination  that  there  be  a  lasting  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  conflict  and 


an  end  to  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus 
Mr    Speaker.  I  fully  recognize  the  strategic    We  must  impress  upon  Turkey  that  we  will  not 
significance  of  Turkey  in  the  NATO  alliance,    casually  acquiesce   to  continued   Turkish   in- 
Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  geopolitics  are  the    transigence. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HtJTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material;) 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Borski)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Borski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cooper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Savage,  for  30  minutes,  today 
and  30  minutes  on  February  I. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes, 
today  and  60  minutes  on  February  5. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Borski)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sangmeister. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Towns. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  18.  1990. 
and  ending  February  24.  1990,  as  ■•National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week."  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  earlier 
today,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  p.m.  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  37  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 242  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]; 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]; 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]; 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]; 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]; 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]; 


The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Weber];  and 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  at  the  direction  of 
that  body  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into 
the  House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]; 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]; 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]; 

The    Senator 
I*ryor]; 

The     Senator 
Dixon]; 

The    Senator 
Breaux]; 

The    Senator 
[Mr.  Daschle]; 

The    Senator 
Fowler]; 

The     Senator 
Dole]; 

The   Senator 
Simpson]; 

The    Senator 
Armstrong]; 

The    Senator 
[Mr.  Chafee]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]; 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NiCKLEs];  and 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speakers  ros- 
trum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 


from    Arkansas    [Mr. 


from     Illinois     [Mr. 


from   Louisiana    [Mr. 


from    South    Dakota 


from    Georgia    [Mr. 


from     Kansas     [Mr. 


from   Wyoming    [Mr. 


from    Colorado    [Mr. 


from    Rhode    Island 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.   Members   of   Con- 
gress,  I  have  the  high  privilege  and 
the  distinct  honor  to  present  to  you 
our  former  colleague,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION-AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  101-120) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  101st 
Congress,  fellow  citizens:  I  return  as  a 
former  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
former  member  of  this  great  House. 
Now,  as  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
report  to  you  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Tonight,  I  come  not  to  speak  about 
the  "state  of  the  government  "—not  to 
detail  every  new  initiative  we  plan  for 
the  coming  year,  nor  to  describe  every 
line  item  in  the  budget.  I'm  here  to 
speak  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  about  the  State  of  the  Union— 
about  our  world— the  changes  we've 
seen,  the  challenges  we  face.  And  what 
that  means  for  America.  There  are  sin- 
gular moments  in  history:  dates  that 
divide  all  that  goes  before  from  all 
that  comes  after.  Many  of  us  in  this 
chamber  have  lived  much  of  our  lives 
in  a  world  whose  fundamental  fea- 
tures were  defined  in  1945.  The  events 
of  that  year  decreed  the  shape  of  na- 
tions. The  pace  of  progress.  Freedom 
or  oppression  for  millions  of  people 
around  the  world. 

1945  provided  the  conmion  frame  of 
reference— the  compass  points  of  the 
post-war  era  we've  relied  upon  to  un- 
derstand ourselves.  That  was  our 
world.  Until  now.  The  events  of  the 
year  just  ended— the  revolution  of 
'89— have  been  a  chain  reaction- 
change  so  striking  that  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
affairs. 

Think  back— just  twelve  short 
months  ago— to  the  world  we  knew— as 
1989  began. 

One  year  ago,  the  people  of  Panama 
lived  in  fear,  under  the  thumb  of  a  dic- 
tator. Today,  democracy  is  restored— 
Panama  is  free. 

Operation  "Just  Cause  "  has 
achieved  its  objective.  The  number  of 
military  personnel  in  Panama  is  now 
very  close  to  what  it  was  before  the 
operation  began.  And  tonight,  I  am  an- 
nouncing that— well  before  the  end  of 
February— the  additional  numbers  of 
American  troops— the  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  made 
this  mission  a  success— will  be  back 
home. 

A  year  ago  in  Poland,  Lech  Walesa 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  open  a 
dialog  with  the  communist  rulers  of 
that  country.  Today,  with  the  future 


of  a  free  Poland  in  their  own  hands, 
members  of  Solidarity  lead  the  Polish 
Government. 

A  year  ago,  freedom's  playwright, 
Vaclav  Havel,  languished  as  a  prisoner 
in  Prague.  Today,  it's  Vaclav  Havel- 
President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

And  one  year  ago,  Erich  Honecker  of 
East  Germany  claimed  history  as  his 
guide.  He  predicted  the  Berlin  Wall 
would  last  another  hundred  years. 
Today— less  than  one  year  later— it's 
the  Wall  that's  history. 

Remarkable  events— events  that  ful- 
fill the  long-held  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Events  that  validate  the 
long-standing  goals  of  American 
policy— a  policy  based  on  a  single, 
shining  principle:  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

America— not  just  the  Nation— but 
an  idea,  alive  in  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere.  As  this  new  world  takes 
shape,  America  stands  at  the  center  of 
a  widening  circle  of  freedom— today, 
tomorrow,  and  into  the  next  century. 

Our  Nation  is  the  enduring  dream  of 
every  immigrant  who  ever  set  foot  on 
these  shores— and  the  millions  still 
struggling  to  be  free.  This  Nation— 
this  idea  called  America— was  and 
always  will  be— a  new  world.  Our  new- 
world. 

At  a  workers'  rally- in  a  place  called 
Branik  on  the  outskirts  of  Prague— 
the  idea  called  America  is  alive.  A 
worker,  dressed  in  grimy  overalls,  rises 
to  speak  at  the  factory  gates.  He 
begins  his  speech  to  his  fellow  citizens 
with  these  words— words  of  a  distant 
revolution: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. That  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
[and]  that  among  these  are  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It's  no  secret  that,  here  at  home, 
freedom's  door  opened  long  ago.  The 
cornerstones  of  this  free  society  have 
already  been  set  in  place:  Democracy. 
Competition.  Opportunity.  Private  in- 
vestment. Stewardship.  AJid  of  course, 
leadership. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  take  this 
democratic  system  of  ours— a  system 
second  to  none— and  make  it  better. 

A  better  America,  where  there's  a 
job  for  everyone  who  wants  one. 

Where  women  working  outside  the 
home  can  be  confident  their  children 
are  in  safe  and  loving  care— and  where 
government  works  to  expand  child 
care  alternatives  for  parents. 

Where  we  reconcile  the  needs  of  a 
clean  environment  and  a  strong  econo- 
my. 

Where  Made  in  the  U.S.A."  is  rec- 
ognized around  the  world  as  the 
symbol  of  quality  and  progress. 

Where  every  one  of  us  enjoys  the 
same  opportunities  to  live,  to  work, 
and  to  contribute  to  society.  And 
where,  for  the  first  time,  the  American 


mainstream   includes   all   of  our  dis- 
abled citizens. 

Where  everyone  has  a  roof  over  his 
head— and  where  the  homeless  get  the 
help  they  need  to  live  in  dignity. 

Where    our   schools    challenge    and 

support  our  kids  and  our  teachers— 

and  where  all  of  them  make  the  grade. 

Where  every  street,  every  city,  every 

school,  and  every  child  is  drug-free. 

And  finally,  where  no  American  is 
forgotten.  Our  hearty  go  out  to  our 
hostages— our  hostages  who  are  cease- 
lessly on  our  minds  and  in  our  efforts. 
That's  part  of  the  future  we  want  to 
see— the  future  we  can  make  for  our- 
selves. But  dreams  alone  won't  get  us 
there.  We  need  to  extend  our  hori- 
zon—commit to  the  long-view.  Our 
mission  for  the  future  starts  today. 

In  the  tough,  competitive  markets 
around  the  world,  America  faces  great 
challenges  and  great  opportunities. 
We  know  that  we  can  succeed  in  the 
global  economic  arena  of  the  nineties, 
but  to  meet  that  challenge  we  must 
make  some  fundamental  changes- 
some  crucial  investments  in  ourselves. 
Yes— we  are  going  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica. This  Administration  is  determined 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  capital- 
capital  of  all  kinds.  Physical  capital: 
Everything,  from  our  farms  and  facto- 
ries to  our  workshops  and  production 
lines,  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  and 
deliver  quality  goods  and  quality  serv- 
ices. Intellectual  capital:  The  source  of 
ideas  that  spark  tomorrow's  products. 
And  of  course,  our  human  capital:  The 
talented  workforce  we'll  need  to  com- 
pete in  the  global  market. 

And  let  me  tell  you.  If  we  ignore 
human  capital— we  lose  the  spirit  of 
American  ingenuity— the  spirit  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  American  worker. 
That  would  be  bad.  And  the  American 
worker  is  the  most  productive  worker 
in  the  world. 

We  need  to  save  more— we  need  to 
expand  the  pool  of  capital  for  the  new 
investments  that  mean  more  jobs, 
more  growth.  That's  the  idea  behind  a 
new  initiative  I  call  the  Family  Sav- 
ings Plan,  which  I  will  send  to  the 
Congress  tomorrow. 

We  need  to  cut  the  tax  on  capital 
gains— encourage  risk-takers— especial- 
ly those  in  our  small  businesses— to 
take  those  steps  that  translate  into 
economic  reward,  jobs,  and  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us. 

We'll  do  what  it  takes  to  invest  in 
America's  future.  The  budget  commit- 
ment is  there.  The  money  is  there.  It's 
there  for  Research  and  Development, 
R&D— a  record  high.  It's  there  for  our 
housing  initiative— HOPE,  to  help  ev- 
eryone from  first-time  homebuyers  to 
the  homeless.  The  money's  there  to 
keep  our  kids  drug-free:  70  percent 
more  than  when  I  took  office  in  1989. 
It's  there  for  space  exploration— and 
it's  there  for  education:  another 
record  high. 


And  one  more  thing:  Last  fall  at  the 
Education  Summit,  the  Governors  and 
I  agreed  to  look  for  ways  to  help  make 
sure  that  kids  are  ready  to  learn— the 
very  first  day  they  walk  into  the  class- 
room. I've  made  good  on  that  commit- 
ment—by proposing  a  record  increase 
in  funds— an  extra  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars—for something  near  and  dear  to 
all  of  us:  Head  Start. 

Education  is  the  one  investment  that 
means  more  for  our  future  because  it 
means  the  most  for  our  children.  Real 
improvement  in  our  schools  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  spending  more.  It  is 
a  matter  of  asking  more— expecting 
more— of  our  schools,  our  teachers,  of 
our  kids,  of  our  parents  and  ourselves. 
That's  why  tonight  I  am  announcing 
America's  education  goals— goals  de- 
veloped with  the  enormous  coopera- 
tion from  the  Nation's  Governors;  and 
if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Governor  Gardner, 
Governor  Clinton,  Governor  Branstad, 
Governor  Campbell,  all  of  whom  are 
very  key,  in  these  discussions,  these 
deliberations,  are  with  us  here  tonight. 
—By  the  year  2000,  every  child  must 

start  school  ready  to  learn. 
—The  United  States  must  increase 
the  high  school  graduation  rate  to 
no  less  than  90  percent. 
—And  we're  going  to  make  sure  our 
schools'  diplomas  mean  something: 
In  critical  subjects— at  the  4th,  8th 
and   12th  grades— we  must  assess 
our  students'  performance. 
—By   the   year   2000,   U.S.   students 
must  be  first  in  the  world  in  math 
and  science  achievement. 
— E]very  American  adult  must  be  a 

skilled  literate  worker  and  citizen. 
—Every  school  must  offer  the  kind 
of    disciplined    environment    that 
makes  it  possible  for  our  kids  to 
learn— and  every  school  in  America 
must  be  drug-free. 
Ambitious  alms?  Of  course.  Easy  to 
do?  Far  from  it.  But  the  future's  at 
stake.  This  Nation  will  not  accept  any- 
thing less  than  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. 

These  investments  will  keep  America 
competitive.  And  I  know  this  about 
the  American  people:  We  welcome 
competition.  We'll  match  our  ingenui- 
ty, our  energy— our  experience  and 
technology— our  spirit  and  enter- 
prise—against anyone.  Let  the  compe- 
tition be  free— but  let  it  also  be  fair. 
America  is  ready. 

Since  we  really  mean  it— and  since 
we  are  serious  about  being  ready  to 
meet  that  challenge— we're  getting  our 
own  house  in  order.  We've  made  real 
progress.  Seven  years  ago.  the  Federal 
deficit  was  6  percent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  In  the  new  budget  I 
sent  up  two  days  ago— the  deficit  is 
down  to  1  percent  of  GNP. 

That  budget  brings  Federal  spending 
under  control.  It  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman    target,    brings    that    deficit 


dowTi  further,  and  balances  the  budget 
by  1993— with  no  new  taxes. 

And  let  me  tell  you.  there's  still 
more  than  enough  Federal  spending. 
For  most  of  us,  $1.2  trillion  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

And  once  the  budget  is  balanced,  we 
can  operate  the  way  every  family  must 
when  it  has  bills  to  pay.  We  won't 
leave  it  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. Once  it  is  balanced,  we  will  start 
paying  off  the  national  debt. 

And  there's  something  more  we  owe 
the  generations  of  the  future:  Stew- 
ardship—the safekeeping  of  America's 
precious  environmental  inheritance. 

As  just  one  sign  of  how  serious  we 
are.  we  will  elevate  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  cabinet  rank. 
Not  more  bureaucracy,  not  more  red 
tape— but  the  certainty  that  here  at 
home,  and  especially  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations,  environmental 
issues  have  the  status  they  deserve. 

This  year's  budget  provides  over  $2 
billion  in  new  spending  to  protect  our 
environment,  w-ith  over  $1  billion  for 
global  change  research.  And  a  new  ini- 
tiative I  call  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful"—to  expand  our  national  parks 
and  wildlife  preserves  and  improve  rec- 
reational facilities  on  public  lands. 

And  something  else:  Something  that 
will  help  keep  this  country  clean,  from 
our  forestland  to  our  inner  cities,  and 
keep  America  beautiful  for  genera- 
tions to  come— the  money  to  plant  a 
billion  trees  a  year. 

And  tonight,  let  me  say  again  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Congress:  The 
American  people  did  not  send  us  here 
to  bicker.  There's  work  to  do— and 
they  sent  us  here  to  get  it  done.  And 
once  again,  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. I  offer  my  hand  to  all  of  you. 
Let's  work  together  to  do  the  will  of 
the  people.  Clean  Air.  Child  Care.  The 
Educational  Excellence  Act.  Crime  and 
Drugs.  It's  time  to  act.  The  Farm  Bill. 
Transportation  policy.  Product  liabil- 
ity reform.  Enterprise  Zones.  It's  time 
to  act  together. 

And  there's  one  thing  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  agree  on.  It's  about  our  com- 
mitments. I'm  talking  about  Social  Se- 
curity. 

To  every  American  out  there  on 
Social  Security,  to  every  American 
supporting  that  system  today,  and  to 
everyone  counting  on  it  when  they 
retire:  We  made  a  promise  to  you— and 
we  are  going  to  keep  it. 

We  rescued  the  system  in  1983— and 
it's  sound  again.  Bipartisan  agreement. 
Our  budget  fully  funds  today's  bene- 
fits—and it  assures  that  future  bene- 
fits will  be  funded  as  well.  The  last 
thing  we  need  to  do  is  mess  around 
with  Social  Security. 

There's  one  more  problem  we  need 
to  address.  We  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of 
the  health  care  studies  now  underway. 
That's  why  tonight.  I  am  asking  Dr. 
Louis   Sullivan — Secretary   of   Health 


and  Human  Services— to  lead  a  Domes- 
tic Policy  Council  review  of  recommen- 
dations on  the  quality,  accessibility 
and  cost  of  our  nation's  health  care 
system.  I  am  committed  to  bring  the 
staggering  costs  of  health  care  under 
control. 

The  "state  of  the  goverrmient"  does 
indeed  depend  on  many  of  us  in  this 
very  chamber.  But  the  State  of  the 
Union  depends  on  all  Americans.  We 
must  maintain  the  democratic  decency 
that  makes  a  nation  out  of  millions  of 
individuals.  I  have  been  appalled  at 
the  recent  mail  bombings  across  this 
country.  Every  one  of  us  must  con- 
front and  condemn  racism,  anti-semi- 
tism,  bigotry  and  hate.  Not  next  week, 
not  tomorrow,  but  right  now.  Every 
single  one  of  us. 

The  State  of  the  Union  depends  on 
whether  we  help  our  neighbor— claim 
the  problems  of  our  community  as  our 
own.  We've  got  to  step  forward  when 
there's  trouble— lend  a  hand,  be  what 
I  call  a  point  of  light  to  a  stranger  in 
need.  We've  got  to  take  the  time  after 
a  busy  day  to  sit  dowTi  and  read  with 
our  kids,  help  them  with  their  home- 
work, and  pass  along  the  values  we 
learned  as  children.  That's  how  we 
sustain  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Every  effort  is  important.  It  all  adds 
up— it's  doing  the  things  that  give  de- 
mocracy meaning.  It  all  adds  up  to 
who  we  are— and  who  we  will  be. 

And  let  me  say,  that  so  long  as  we 
remember  the  American  idea— so  long 
as  we  live  up  to  the  American  ideal— 
the  State  of  the  Union  will  remain 
sound  and  strong. 

And  to  those  who  worry  we  have  lost 
our  way— well,  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
parts  of  a  letter  written  by  James 
Markwell— PFC  James  Markwell,  a  20- 
year-old  Army  medic  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 75th  Rangers.  It's  dated  December 
18th— the  night  before  our  Armed 
Forces  went  into  action  in  Panama. 
It's  a  letter  servicemen  write— and 
hope  will  never  be  sent.  Sadly,  Private 
Markwell 's  mother  did  receive  this 
letter.  And  she  passed  it  on  to  me  out 
there  in  Cincinnati. 

Here  is  some  of  what  he  wrote:  "I 
have  never  been  afraid  of  death,  but 
now  he  is  waiting  at  the  comer.  ...  I 
have  been  trained  to  kill  and  to  save, 
so  has  everyone  else.  I  am  frightened 
of  what  lays  beyond  the  fog,  yet.  .  .  . 
Do  not  mourn  for  me,  revel  in  the  life 
that  I  have  died  to  give  you.  .  .  .  But 
most  of  all,  don't  forget  that  the  Army 
was  my  choice.  Something  that  I 
wanted  to  do.  " 

"Remember  I  joined  the  Army  to 
serve  my  country  and  insure  that  you 
are  free  to  do  what  you  want  and  live 
our  lives  freely." 

Let  me  add  that  Private  Markwell 
was  among  the  first  to  see  battle  in 
Panama,  and  one  of  the  first  to  fall. 
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He  knew  what  he  believed  in.  He  car- 
ried the  idea  we  call  America  in  his 
heart. 

I  began  tonight  speaking  about  the 
changes  we've  seen  this  past  year. 
There  is  a  new  world  of  challenges  and 
opportunities  before  us.  And  there  is  a 
need  for  leadership  that  only  America 
can  provide. 

Nearly  40  years  ago.  in  his  last  ad 
dress  to  the  Congress,  President  Harry 
Truman  predicted  such  a  time  would 
come.  He  said:  "As  our  world  grows 
stronger,  more  united,  more  attractive 
to  men  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain, then  inevitably  there  will  come  a 
time  of  change  within  the  communist 
world." 

Today,  that  change  is  taking  place. 

For  more  than  40  years.  America 
and  its  allies  held  communism  in 
check,  and  ensured  that  democracy 
would  continue  to  exist.  Today,  with 
communism  crumbling,  our  aim  must 
be  to  ensure  democracy's  advance.  To 
take  the  lead  in  forging  peace  and 
freedom's  best  hope— a  great  and 
growing  commonwealth  of  free  na- 
tions. 

To  the  Congress  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  say  it  is  time  to  acclaim  a  new 
consensus  at  home  and  abroad— a 
common  vision  of  the  peaceful  world 
we  want  to  see. 

Here  in  our  own  hemisphere,  it's 
time  for  all  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
cas—North and  South— to  live  in  free- 
dom. 

In  the  Far  East  and  Africa,  it  is  time 
for  the  full  flowering  of  free  govern- 
ments and  free  markets  that  have 
served  as  the  engine  of  progress. 

It  is  time  to  offer  our  hand  to  the 
emerging  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe.  So  that  continent— for  too 
long  a  continent  divided— can  see  a 
future  whole  and  free. 

And  it's  time  to  build  on  our  new  re 
lationship  with  the  Soviet  Union— to 
endorse  and  encourage  a  peaceful 
process  of  internal  change  toward  de- 
mocracy and  economic  opportunity. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  great  transi- 
tion, great  hope,  yet  great  uncertainty. 
We  recognize  that  the  Soviet  military 
threat  in  Europe  is  diminishing,  but 
we  see  little  change  in  Soviet  strategic 
modernization.  Therefore,  we  must 
sustain  our  own  strategic  offense  mod- 
ernization and  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

But  the  time  is  right  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  conventional  arms  control 
agreement  to  move  us  to  more  appro- 
priate levels  of  military  forces  in 
Europe— a  coherent  defense  program 
that  ensures  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
be  a  catalyst  for  peaceful  change  in 
Europe.  I've  consulted  with  leaders  of 
NATO— and  in  fact,  I  spoke  by  phone 
with  President  Gorbachev,  just  today. 

I  agree  with  our  European  allies  that 
an  American  military  presence  in 
EJurope  is  essential— and  that  it  should 


not  be  tied  solely  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

But  troop  levels  can  still  be  lower.  So 
tonight,  I  am  announcing  a  major  new 
step— for  a  further  reduction  in  U.S. 
and  Soviet  manpower  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  195,000  on  each 
side. 

This  number,  this  level,  reflects  the 
advice  of  our  senior  military  advisors. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  American  and 
European  interests— and  sustain 
NATO's  defense  strategy.  A  swift  con- 
clusion to  our  arms  control  talks— con- 
ventional, chemical  and  strategic- 
must  now  be  our  goal.  That  time  has 
come. 

Still,  we  must  recognize  an  unfortu- 
nate fact:  In  many  regions  of  the 
world  tonight,  the  reality  is  conflict- 
not  peace.  Enduring  animosities  and 
opposing  interests  remain.  Thus  the 
cause  of  peace  must  be  served  by  an 
America  strong  enough— and  sure 
enough— to  defend  our  interests  and 
our  ideals.  It's  this  American  idea  that 
for  the  past  four  decades  helped  in- 
spire this  Revolution  of  '89. 

Here  at  home— and  in  the  world- 
there  is  history  in  the  making— and 
history  to  be  made.  Six  months  ago. 
early  in  this  season  of  change.  I  stood 
at  the  gates  of  the  Gdansk  Shipyard 
in  Poland  at  the  monument  to  the 
fallen  workers  of  Solidarity.  It's  a 
monument  of  simple  majesty.  Three 
tall  crosses  rise  up  from  the  stones. 
Atop  each  cross,  an  anchor— an  an- 
cient symbol  of  hope. 

The  anchor  in  our  world  today  is 
freedom.  Holding  us  steady  in  times  of 
change— a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  the 
world.  And  freedom  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  idea  that  is  America. 

Giving  life  to  the  idea  depends  on 
every  one  of  us.  Our  anchor  has 
always  been  faith  and  family. 

In  the  la.st  few  days  of  this  past  mo- 
mentous year,  our  family  was  blessed 
once  more— celebrating  the  joy  of  life 
when  a  little  boy  became  our  12th 
grandchild. 

When  I  held  the  little  guy  for  the 
first  time,  the  troubles  at  home  and 
abroad  seemed  manageable  and  totally 
in  perspective. 

Now.  I  know  you're  probably  think- 
ing: that's  just  a  grandfather  talking. 

Well,  maybe  you're  right.  But  I've 
met  a  lot  of  children  this  past  year— 
across  this  country,  as  all  of  you  have, 
and  everywhere  from  the  Far  East  to 
Eastern  Europe.  All  kids  are  unique. 
Yet,  all  kids  are  alike.  The  budding 
young  environmentalists  I  met  this 
month,  who  joined  me  exploring  the 
Florida  Everglades.  The  little  leaguers 
I  played  catch  with  in  Poland— ready 
to  go  from  Warsaw  to  the  World 
Series.  Even  the  kids  who  are  ill  or 
alone— God  bless  the  boarder  babies, 
born  addicted  to  drugs  and  AIDS  and— 
coping  with  problems  no  child  should 
have  to  face.  But.  you  know,  when  it 
comes  to  hope  and  the  future:  Every 


kid  is  the  same.  Full  of  dreams.  Ready 
to  take  on  the  world.  All  special  be- 
cause they  are  the  very  future  of  free- 
dom. To  them  belongs  this  new  world 
I've  been  speaking  about. 

So  tonight  I'm  going  to  ask  some- 
thing of  every  one  of  you.  Let  me  start 
with  my  generation— with  the  grand- 
parents out  there.  You  are  our  living 
link  to  the  past.  Tell  your  grandchil- 
dren the  story  of  struggles  waged,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  sacrifices  freely 
made  for  freedom's  sake.  And  tell 
them  your  own  story  as  well— because 
every  American  has  a  story  to  tell. 

Parents:  Your  children  look  to  you 
for  direction  and  guidance.  Tell  them 
of  faith  and  family.  Tell  them  we  are 
one  Nation  under  God.  Teach  them 
that  of  all  the  many  gifts  they  can  re- 
ceive, liberty  is  their  most  precious 
legacy.  And  of  all  the  gifts  they  can 
give,  the  greatest,  the  greatest  is  help- 
ing others. 

And  to  the  children  and  young 
people  out  there  tonight:  With  you 
rests  our  hope— all  that  America  will 
mean  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
Fix  your  vision  on  a  new  century— 
your  century.  On  dreams  we  carmot 
see.  On  the  destiny  that  is  yours— and 
yours  alone. 

And  finally,  let  all  Americans— all  of 
us  together  here  in  this  chamber,  the 
symbolic  center  of  democracy— affirm 
our  allegiance  to  this  idea  we  call 
America.  And  let  us  all  remember  that 
the  State  of  the  Union  depends  on 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

God  bless  all  of  you,  and  may  God 
bless  this  great  Nation,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m..  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 
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JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
REFERRED  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  February  I.  1990. 
at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTI-VE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Financial 
Officer,  Department  of  Stale,  transmitting 
a  report  of  two  violations  of  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  which  involved  the  excess  obliga- 
tion of  the  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  allot- 
ments for  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  of  expenditures  and  accom- 
plishments, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  113  (c). 
(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2390.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  company's  balance  sheet  as  of 
December  31,  1989.  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  43-513;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  competi- 
tion for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant 
to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2394.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  dis- 
tinctive counterfeit  deterrents  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  U.S.  securities 
and  obligations,  to  clarify  existing  authority 
to  combat  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  second  report  on  a  list  of  projects 
which  have  been  authorized,  but  for  which 
no  funds  have  been  obligated  during  the 
preceding  10  full  fiscal  years,  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.C.  579a:  to  ihe  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  third  status  report  on  certain  high- 
way demonstration  projects,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-17. 
section  149(j)(l)  (101  Stat.  202);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  works  and  Transportation. 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting the  second  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programming  plans  for  commodity  as- 
sistance under  titles  I/III  of  I*ubllc  Law  480 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
1736b(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  progress  on  developing 
and  certifying  the  Traffic  Alert  and  Colli- 
sion Avoidance  System  [TCAS],  covering 
the  months  of  September  through  Decem- 
ber 1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-223. 
section  203(b)  (101  Stat.  1518);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Report  entitled  "In  the 
Matter  of  Representative  Gus  Savage" 
(Rep.  101-397).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  3921.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  46  of  the 
United  States  Code  relative  to  laws  govern- 
ing the  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  guarantee  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  fiscal  year  1991  for 
persons  receiving  retired  pay  or  an  annuity 
under  military  retirement  and  survivor  ben- 
efit programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  guarantee  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  fiscal  year  1991  for 
persons  receiving  benefits  under  civil  service 
retirement  and  military  retirement  and  sur- 


vivor benefit  programs;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BtJECHNER: 
H.R.  3924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  amount;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
H.R.  3925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States   Code,   to   establish   national   safety 
belt   and   motorcycle   helmet    use   require- 
ments, to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct Informational  programs  to  promote  the 
use  of  motor  vehicle  safety  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HENRY: 
H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1986  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  exclusion  of  Income  from 
United  States  savings  bonds  when  used  to 
pay  higher  education  tuition  and  fees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   LIPINSKI   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  RosirNKOWSKi.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
Mr.    ViscLOSKY,    Mr.    Feighak.    Mr. 
AcKERMAN,   Mr.   Hertel.   Mr.    Hyde. 
Mr.  Manton.  and  Ms.  KAmm): 
H.R.  3927.  A  bill  to  provide  for  200.000  ad- 
ditional immigrant  visas  in  each  of  5  fiscal 
years  for  certain  independent  Immigrants 
from     countries     that     have     traditionally 
denied  freedom  of  emigration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd): 
H.R.  3928.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  locally  based  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, local  governments,  and  Indian 
tribes  to  provide  home  repairs  and  modifica- 
tions for  older  and  disabled  homeowners:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Miller    of    California.    Mr.    Penny. 
Mr.     Stenholm.     Mr.     Synar,     Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget   Act   of   1974   to  provide  for 
budget  process  reform,  to  repeal  sequestra- 
tion under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  to  estab- 
lish a  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  Federal  budg- 
eting, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL; 
H.R.  3930.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  waste 
treatment  construction  grants  program,  and 
for  other  purposes:   to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Madigan.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Goss, 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr. 

Weldon,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Neal  of 

North   Carolina,   Mr.   McMillen  of 

Maryland,      Mr.      Costello,      Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 

Paxon,  and  Mr.  Pursell): 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

President    Guillermo    Endara    of    Panama 

should  be  invited  to  address  a  joint  meeting 

of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and   studies   by 
the    Committee    on    Standards    of    Official 
Conduct  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis 
tration. 

By    Mrs.    BOXER    (for    herself.    Mr 
AuCoiN.   Mr.   Fazio.   Ms.   Slaughter 
of    New    York.    Mr.    Schumer,    Mr 
Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New    York.    Mrs.    Johnson    of    Con 
necticut,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr 
Udall.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr 
KosTitAYER.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Towns 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  De 
Fazio.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr    Dixon,   Mr 
Wilson,    Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr     Gep- 
hardt,  Mr.   Weiss,   Mr.   Nagle,   Mr 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,      Mr.      Waxman.      Mr 
ScHEUER,   Mr.   Frank.   Mr    Levin   of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Frost.    Mr.    Mineta, 
Mr.     Bryant.     Mr.     Martinez,     Mr 
Skaggs,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr  Clay. 
Mr.   Espy.   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Akaka. 
Mr.    Boehlert,     Mr.    Roybal.     Mrs 
Kennelly,     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mrs 
RouKEMA,  Mrs.  Unsgeld.  Mr.  Morri 
son  of  Washington,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,    Mr.    Boucher,    Mr.    Bates. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.   Hayes  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Crockett,     Mr 
McDermott,      Mr.      Durbin.      Mr 
Markey,  Mr,  Oilman,  Mrs,  Morella. 
Mr.    Downey.    Mr.    Owens    of    New 
York,    Mr.    Edwards    of    California. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.   McCloskey.   Mr.   Dellums,   Ms 
Snowe.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.   Bdsta 
mante,  Mr,  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.     Foglietta,     Mr.     Wyden,     Mr. 
JoNTz,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Colorado,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pa 
netta,  Mr,  Cardin,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.    Miller    of    Washington.     Mr 
Brennan,    Mr.    Dymally.    and    Mr 
Hubbard): 
H.    Res,    314,   Resolution   expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  per- 
mitting  medicaid   funding   of   abortions   in 
the  case  of  rape  or  incest;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  315,  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies   by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R,  84:  Mr,  Schumer 

H.R.  89:  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R,  101:  Mr,  Roybal. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr 
Dowwry,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1167:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey 


H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Ms,  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr    Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Lehman     of     California,     Mr.     Kolbe,     Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr  Spratt.  and  Mr.  Bryant. 
H  R.  1451:  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
H.R.  1574:  Mr   Dixon  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1730  Ms,  Ros-Lehtinen  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

H.R.  1746;  Mr,  Fauntroy. 

H  R.  2057:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  2096;  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  2202;  Mr,  Frost. 

H.R.  2228;  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R,  2270;  Mr  Lipinski,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr,  Lancaster. 

H.R.  2562;  Mr   Annunzio. 

H  R.  2575:  Mr  Skeen,  Mr.  Spratt.  Ms. 
Long,  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs,  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr  Aspin,  Mrs,  Morella, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr  Archer,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York.  Mr,  Robinson.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  .Mr,  Sarpalius.  Mr,  Frank,  Mr. 
Ritter.  and  Mr.  Annunzio, 

H,R,  2584;  Mr  Markey.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  2754;  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr,  Jontz,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr,  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
.Mr  Nowak,  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr,  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Spence, 
and  Mr,  Waxman. 

HR.  2816;  Mr  Stallings. 

H.R.  2819:  Mr  Chandler.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  2826;  Mr  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chandler,  and  Mr   McDermott. 

H.R.  2832;  Mr  McDermott  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

HR.  3162;  Mr    Condit  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3380;  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr  Baker.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr  Bonior,  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R  3401:  Mr  Taylor.  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
Mr,  Jenkins, 

H.R.  3412:  Mr  Boucher. 

H.R.  3454:  Mr  Espy,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr,  Ravenel,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr,  Tallon,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

HR.  3475:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

HR.  3500;  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr, 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Buechner,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3505;  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  3539:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H  R.  3604;  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Saxton.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  James. 
Mr,  Holloway,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3625;  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr  Bateman,  Mr  Murphy,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Vermont,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr,  Neal  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  3639;  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  3713;  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3766;  Mr  Condit,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.R.  3772:  Mr  Cox,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr  Porter,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr  James, 


H.R,  3777:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr,  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs, 
Boxer.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3821:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  3831:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr, 
Pallone.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Traficant,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 

H.R.  3835:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  3848:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
ScHiFF.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  3869:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr. 
Wheat. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Wyden.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. 

H.R.  3880;  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota. 

H.  R.  3914;  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Hefner,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs.  Mor 
ELLA,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Gejdenson 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Oallegly,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bates 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir 
gina,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia  and 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

H.J.  Res.  255;  Mr.  A^  -legate.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H,J.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr,  Quillen. 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Bun- 
ning.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
Grant.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mftjme,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York. 

H.J.  Res.  446:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Ire 
LAND,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flor 
ida,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stearns,  and  Mr 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  462:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi 
gan,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr 
Jones   of   North   Carolina.   Mr.    Fauntroy 


Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Paxon  and  Mr. 
Bliley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Oallegly,  Mr.  Dicks 


Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


UMI 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
IsraeL  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eves.— Judges  21:25. 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  the  Earth, 
perfect  Ln  justice,  author  of  order,  in 
light  of  the  explosive  ferment  in  East- 
em  Europe  we  pray  for  the  people 
who  struggle  and  for  those  who  labor 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Protect 
the  fragile  efforts  lest  new  found  free- 
dom degenerate  into  anarchy,  setting 
the  stage  for  tyrarmy  and  worse  bond- 
age than  before.  And  help  us  in  these 
critical  times  in  America  to  realize 
that  liberty  is  not  license:  freedom  is 
not  each  one  doing  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Remind  us  that  the  liberty 
we  have  enjoyed  for  200  years  is  possi- 
ble only  under  the  rule  of  God.  that 
freedom  under  law  is  the  only  true 
freedom,  that  refusal  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  choice  imperils  the 
right  to  choose. 

In  Jesus'  name  who  came  to  fulfill 
the  law.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10:30  this 
morning,  the  Senate  will  resume 
debate  on  the  clean  air  bill,  S.  1630. 

I  alert  Senators  again  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  rollcall  votes  occurring  today  on 
amendments  to  the  clean  air  bill. 


This  evening  at  8:40  p.m.  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  assemble  as  a  body 
to  proceed  to  the  House  Chamber  for 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  unused  por- 
tions of  the  leaders'  time  will  be  re- 
served. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  morn- 
ing business  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  if  he 
seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2045  are  lo- 
cated in  today  s  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  AND  THE 
POCKET  VETO 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  failed  to  join  the 
House  in  overriding  President  Bush's 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immi- 
gration Relief  Act  of  1989.  Although  I 
was  disappointed  in  the  result  of  that 
vote,  the  fact  that  the  bill's  fate  was 
determined  by  a  vote  in  each  Cham- 
ber, rather  than  by  the  President's  ex- 
ercise of  a  pocket  veto,  represents  a 
victory  for  proper  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. This  development  may  be 
credited  in  significant  part  to  Senator 
Ted     Kennedy's     defense,     beginning 


nearly  two  decades  ago,  of  Congress' 
prerogative  under  the  Constitution  to 
consider  whether  legislation  should  be 
passed  over  the  President's  objections. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  1970's,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  brought  lawsuits  to  chal- 
lenge Presidential  pocket  vetoes.  In 
one,  Kennedy  versus  Sampson,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  argued  on  his  own 
behalf,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  invali- 
dated President  Nixon's  pocket  veto  of 
health  legislation  during  an  intrases- 
sion  adjournment  in  1970.  A  second 
lawsuit,  Kennedy  versus  Jones,  in 
which  Senator  Kennedy  also  appeared 
pro  se,  resulted  in  the  Department  of 
Justice's  acquiescence  in  the  publica- 
tion as  a  law  of  a  transportation  bill 
that  President  Nixon  had  attempted 
to  pocket  veto  in  1974  during  an  in- 
tersession  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  an  outgrowth  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  litigation.  President  Ford, 
relying  on  Attorney  General  Levi's 
advice,  which  in  turn  had  been  based 
on  Solicitor  General  Bork's  advice,  de- 
termined that  a  return  veto  rather 
than  a  pocket  veto  should  be  used 
during  both  intrasession  and  interses- 
sion  adjournments,  whenever  the 
House  of  Congress  to  which  a  bill 
must  be  returned  had  specifically  au- 
thorized an  officer  or  other  agent  to 
receive  return  vetoes. 

Senator  Kennedy  described  the  his- 
tory of  the  pocket  veto  issue  in  a 
scholarly  article,  entitled  "Congress, 
The  President,  and  the  Pocket  Veto," 
which  was  published  m  the  Virginia 
Law  Review  in  1977.  Although  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  had  acquiesced  in  judg- 
ment against  it  in  Kennedy  versus 
Jones,  Senator  Kennedy,  with  fore- 
sight, warned  that  a  future  adminis- 
tration might  choose  to  relitigate  the 
issue.  That,  in  fact,  occurred  when 
F>resident  Reagan  sought  to  utilize 
during  an  intersession  adjournment  in 
1983  a  pocket  veto  to  kill  a  human 
rights  measure  concerning  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  Joining  Representative 
Michael  Barnes  and  other  Members  of 
the  House,  the  Senate  argued  in  the 
case  of  Barnes  versus  Kline  that  the 
President's  pocket  veto  was  ineffec- 
tive. The  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
sustained  the  congressional  position, 
holding  that  the  principle  which  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  had  established  10  years 
earlier  in  Kennedy  versus  Sampson 
applied  equally  to  intersession  vetoes. 
The  Supreme  Court  left  the  constitu- 
tional issue  unresolved,  however,  be- 
cause the  case  became  moot  when  the 
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fiscal  year  to  which  the  El  Salvador 
bill  applied  ended. 

President  Bush's  memorandum  on 
vetoing  the  Elmergency  Chinese  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1989  last  November  sug- 
gests that  the  act  had  been  subject  to 
a  pocket  veto  because  the  intersession 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  had  pre- 
vented, in  the  President's  view,  the 
return  of  the  bill.  However,  taking 
note  of  the  opinions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  the  President  wrote 
that  he  was  "sending"  the  bill  to  the 
House  Clerk  "with  my  objections.  " 
But  the  President  complies  with  the 
Constitution's  veto  clause,  which  es- 
tablishes that  the  procedure  for  veto- 
ing a  bill  is  to  "return"  it  "with  his 
Objections,"  when  he  sends  the  bill 
back  to  the  originating  House  with  a 
statement  of  objections,  as  was  done 
with  the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Act. 

Although  the  President's  memoran- 
dum may  have  preserved  a  legal  posi- 
tion for  a  future  day.  in  the  case  of 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Act  both  Congress  and  the  President 
acted  on  the  well-founded  constitu- 
tional understanding  that  whether  the 
bill  became  a  law  would  be  determined 
by  whether  there  were  sufficient  votes 
in  each  House  to  override  the  veto. 
The  President  and  administration  offi- 
cials lobbied  hard  and  successfully  for 
votes.  They  would  not  have  had  to  do 
so  if  the  act  was  already  a  nullity  be- 
cause it  had  been  pocket  vetoed  last 
November,  and  if  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  send  it  back  to  the  Congress 
was  only  a  gesture. 

In  the  end,  the  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  a  consequence  of  a  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  plan. 
That  plan,  which  Presidents  should 
use  rather  than  avoid,  amply  protects 
the  Executive's  interests,  for  the  Presi- 
dent need  obtain  the  support  of  only 
one  third  plus  one  of  the  voting  Mem- 
bers in  one  Chamber  to  sustain  a  veto, 
while  recognizing  the  framers'  deter- 
mination that  the  F*resident's  veto 
power  should  be  qualified  rather  than 
absolute. 

Consistency  and  certainty  in  the 
procedural  relationships  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  is 
important  in  providing  both  branches 
with  a  common  set  of  rules  within 
which  to  resolve  disagreements  over 
policy.  Because  each  House  has  ap- 
pointed an  officer  to  receive  Presiden- 
tial messages  during  adjournments,  we 
expect  that  the  President  will  contin- 
ue, if  the  occasion  arises,  to  return 
bills  with  objections  during  all  ad- 
jourrmients  which  precede  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  earlier  had  determined  he 
should  do.  While  the  administration 
has  not  embraced  the  principles  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  has 
recognized,  it  has  acted  in  the  case  of 
the  Emergency  Chinese  Immigration 
Relief    Act    consistently    with    those 


principles.  This  is  a  salutary  develop- 
ment for  our  system  of  constitutional 
government,  and  is  an  achievement  for 
which  Senator  Kennedy  deserves  con- 
siderable credit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  5  minutes  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  the  catastrophic  health 
care  issue  which,  despite  perhaps  the 
desire  of  many  of  us.  has  not  gone 
away. 

As  we  all  remember  at  the  end  of 
last  year  the  Congress  repealed  the  act 
entirely.  This  body  acceded  at  a  very 
late  hour,  just  before  adjournment,  to 
the  other  body.  We  repealed  the  entire 
act.  which,  of  course,  was  in  contra- 
vention to  the  99-to-O  vote  here  which 
would  have  maintained  the  core  bene- 
fits for  our  seniors  of  the  catastrophic 
illness  package. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  act,  Mr. 
President,  a  number  of  things  have 
happened.  All  of  them  were  predicted. 
Medigap  insurance  rates  have  gone 
up— in  my  owti  State  around  20  per- 
cent. The  Washington  Post  reported 
last  week  that  Washington  area  sen- 
iors are  being  hard  hit  with  increases 
as  high  as  35  percent  for  Medigap  in- 
surance premiums.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  rate  increase  is  said  to  be  tied  to 
the  full  repeal  of  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act. 

For  most,  these  rate  increases  are 
becoming  effective  this  month.  For 
those  who  purchased  their  insurance 
through  AAIIP,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  the  rate  in- 
creases will  not  hit  until  July,  at 
which  time  it  will  be  a  17-percent  in- 
crease. 

We  will  plan  on  seeing  Medigap  in- 
surance rates  continue  to  rise  at  an 
alarming  rate,  placing  a  very  heavy  fi- 
nancial burden  on  many  middle- 
income  and  low-income  seniors,  which, 
very  frsinkly,  Mr.  President,  they 
cannot  afford.  There  are  other  finan- 
cial costs  such  as  exposure  to  multiple 
hospital  deductibles,  coverage  of  mam- 
mogram screening,  and  duplicate  de- 
ductibles for  skilled  nursing  care  to 
name  a  few. 

Equally  important  are  the  human 
costs  of  this  repeal.  Mr.  President. 
4.000  elderly  women  will  die  this  year 
due  to  the  loss  of  the  mammogram 
screening  benefit.  Some  who  had  pre- 
viously had  coverage  under  cata- 
strophic during  1989  have  now  lost 
those  benefits.  A  few  days  ago,  on  the 
MacNeil/Lehrer  program,  there  was  a 
story  of  a  woman  who  had  a  stroke 
and  was  eligible  then  at  the  time 
under  the  catastrophic  health  care  in- 
surance as  it  was  enacted  into  law.  She 
had  a  relapse  and  was  back  in  the  hos- 


pital, and  since  the  legislation  has 
been  repealed,  she  faces  economic  dis- 
aster. 

No  access  to  immunosuppressive 
drug  coverage  for  seniors  is  now  avail- 
able. Terminally  ill  seniors  will  no 
longer  have  expanded  hospice  cover- 
age, and  repeal  of  home  health  bene- 
fits will  result  in  some  not  being  able 
to  get  care  in  the  environment  of  their 
home,  and  some  will  not  be  able  to  get 
care  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  take  care 
of  America's  seniors  has  not  gone 
away  with  repeal.  The  need  and  the 
obligation  of  America  as  a  society  to 
care  for  our  elderly  has  not  gone  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  we  have  several 
options.  We  can  stay  with  total  repeal 
and  ignore  this  need  that  is  out 
there— the  need  which  is  exacerbated 
by  increasing  Medigap  premium 
costs— and  ignore  our  obligations  to 
Americans  as  a  society.  We  could,  as 
some  suggested  over  in  the  other  l)ody. 
add  a  few  of  the  minor  benefits  that 
were  repealed.  That  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Or  we  could  take  the 
basic  core  bill  that  we  passed  by  a  vote 
of  99  to  0  and  left  pending  at  the  desk 
and  sent  to  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  what  I  am 
saying  this  morning  is  the  issue  is  not 
going  away.  There  are  Americans  who 
we  have  incurred  obligations  to  as  a 
society,  and  we  must  fulfill  those  obli- 
gations. I  look  forward  to  us  revisiting 
the  entire  gamut  of  issues  and  coming 
up  with  a  package  of  benefits  which 
our  seniors  have  so  rightfully  earned 
and  that  we  as  a  society  owe  them. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HONORING  CHERYL  BORTH 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  a  North  Dakotan,  Cheryl  Borth, 
became  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  a  voting  position  on  the  National 
Telephone  Cooperative  Association's 
board  of  directors.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Cheryl  on  achieving  this  position. 

Cheryl  Borth  is  a  board  member  of 
the  Consolidated  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive in  Dickinson,  ND.  She  has  chaired 
the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Tele- 
phone Cooperatives  Planning  and 
Education  Conmiittee,  has  served  on 
NTCA's  member  services  committee, 
and  has  won  NTCA's  Excellence  In 
Leadership  Award.  She  will  be  repre- 
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senting  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  as  a  national  director. 

Borth  testified  before  my  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  April  on  the  need  to  continue  sup- 
port for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  Rural  Telephone 
Bank.  Unfortunately,  much  of  her  tes- 
timony against  a  1990  Bush  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  terminate  direct 
REA  loans  applies  to  the  administra- 
tion's 1991  budget  for  REA  as  well. 

She  said: 

The  Administration's  proposal  ignores  the 
fact  that  this  subcommittee  has  repeatedly 
rejected  less  drastic  measures  to  reduce 
funding  for  these  programs.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  benefits  of  the 
REA  loans  flow  completely  and  directly  to 
the  customers  served  by  the  telephone  com- 
panies. REA  borrowers  continue  to  serve 
high-cost,  low-density  regions,  which  means 
that  large  capital  costs  for  new  technology 
must  be  spread  over  fewer  subscribers.  REA 
plays  a  vital  role  in  financing  these  techno- 
logical changes,  because  most  borrowers 
don't  qualify  for  commercial  loans. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  coopera- 
tives and  women's  equality.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  woman,  especially  one 
of  Borth's  high  caliber,  serving  on 
NTCA's  board  of  directors.  She  called 
her  election  a  cooperative  effort,  but  I 
think  it  can  be  attributed  to  her  own 
hard  work  and  dedication.  I  look  for 
ward  to  working  with  her  as  we  contin- 
ue to  fight  for  a  strong  REA. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  l,782d  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  captivity  in 
Beirut. 


SERBIAN  REPRESSION  IN 
*         KOSOVO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
is  reporting  that  another  10  people 
died  this  week  in  continued  fighting  in 
Kosovo,  Yugoslavia.  Current  estimates 
are  that  several  hundred  people  have 
died  or  been  injured  since  the  ethnic 
unrest  began  there  last  spring. 

Although  relations  between  the  two 
neighboring  peoples,  the  Serbs  and 
the  Albanians,  are  weighted  down  with 
antagonisms  that  have  accumulated 
over  at  least  300  years,  the  current 
unrest  has  a  more  recent  history  and 
more  identifiable  causes. 

Until  last  spring,  Kosovo  was  an  au- 
tonomous region  of  Serbia,  one  of  six 
Republics  which  make  up  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Situ- 
ated next  to  Albania,  Kosovo's  popula- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Albanian.  Most 
estimates  are  that  about  90  percent  of 
the  region's  population  is  Albanian. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  leadership 
of  Serbia  from  using  troops  and  armed 
police  to  strip  Kosovo  of  most  of  its 
legal  autonomy.  Martial  law  has  been 
imposed  in  Kosovo  for  almost  a  year. 


In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Times, 
April  10,  1989,  'only  a  cynical  dema- 
gogue would  recklessly  inflame  an- 
cient ethnic  hatreds  for  the  sake  of  his 
owTi  political  ambitions,"  adding  that 
Serbia's  Communist  Party  Chief,  Slo- 
bodan Milosevic,  had  done  just  that. 
The  people  of  Kosovo  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  democracy  and  human 
rights.  As  with  other  Eastern  Europe- 
an countries,  the  United  States  must 
support  this  just  cause. 

According  to  the  Times.  Milosevic 
has  pressed  a  relentless  political  cam- 
paign, complete  with  mass  rallies  and 
inflammatory  rhetoric,  aimed  at 
making  Serbia— and  its  party  leader- 
supreme  in  Yugoslavia.  While  Serbi- 
ans are  the  minority  in  Kosovo,  they 
comprise  the  largest  single  ethnic 
group  in  Yugoslavia,  having  some  37 
percent  of  the  total  population.  To  ac- 
complish his  aims,  he  has  recklessly 
intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Kosovo 
and  Vojvodina— another  autonomous 
province— and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
neighboring  Republic  of  Montenegro. 

What  many  fear  is  that  Mr.  Milose- 
vic intends  to  impose  friendly  regimes 
in  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  in 
Kosovo  and  Vojvodina.  and  use  this 
bloc  to  install  himself  as  leader  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Senate  has  already  expressed  its 
views  on  this  matter.  On  July  18.  1989. 
the  Senate  adopted  by  voice  vote  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  that  expresses  con- 
cern about  the  human  rights  abuses, 
violence,  and  ethnic  unrest  in  Kosovo, 
and  urges  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  take  steps  to  halt  the  violence 
and  to  observe  its  obligations  under 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  It  is 
clear  that— up  to  now,  at  least— Yugo- 
slavia has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia,  and  more  particularly, 
on  the  leaders  of  Serbia,  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  under  the  interna- 
tional agreements  to  which  Yugoslavia 
is  a  party,  and  to  refrain  from  the 
reckless  and  dangerous  exacerbation 
of  ethnic  tensions  of  political  advan- 
tage. 


U.S.  DEFENSE  STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  1990's 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Monday  I 
held  a  meeting  with  a  small  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  and  military  experts 
to  discuss  the  critical  issue  of  the  rede- 
fining of  U.S.  defense  strategy  in  the 
coming  decade. 

The  United  States  is  confronted 
with  dramatic  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  around  the  globe.  The 
world  situation,  in  conjunction  with 
U.S.  deficit  pressures,  make  deciding 
what  defense  strategy  we  should  adopt 
one  of  the  most  pressing  matters  the 


administration  and  the  Congress  will 
face  this  year  and  in  the  coming  years. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  needs  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  defense  prior- 
ities, and  more  importantly  on  strate- 
gy, early  in  the  budget  process.  So,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  following 
military  experts  shared  their  insights 
and  views  about  what  steps  the  United 
States  should  take  with  respect  to  its 
force  structure  and  defense  strategy: 

Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  former 
commander  in  chief.  Strategic  Air 
Command,  currently  of  counsel  at 
McGuire,  Woods,  Battle  &  Boothe. 

Ambassador  Robert  Ellsworth, 
former  Member  of  Congress,  served  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  former 
supreme  allied  commander  Europe, 
currently  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  William  E.  Odom,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  currently  director  of  national 
security  studies  for  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute and  an  adjunct  professor  at  Yale 
University. 

Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  former  su- 
preme allied  commander  Europe,  cur- 
rently a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  De- 
fense Analyses. 

Adm.  Harry  D.  Train  II,  former  su- 
preme allied  commander,  ocean  sea 
area.  Atlantic,  currently  executive  vice 
president  at  Strategic  Research  and 
Management  Services. 

This  distinguished  group  of  military 
experts  unanimously  holds  the  view 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  rede- 
fine its  defense  strategy  prior  to  re- 
structuring its  forces.  That  view  seems 
obviously  logical,  yet  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  on  the  basis  of  numbers  and 
percentages  and  without  a  view  of  how 
such  cuts  can  affect  vital  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  partici- 
pants, we,  as  a  country,  need  to  "call 
time  out."  The  United  States  needs  to 
define  its  national  interests,  set  prior- 
ities, and  then  devise  a  strategy  which 
will  utilize  the  tools  necessary  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  these  U.S.  interests. 

These  experts  also  pointed  out  that 
although  the  threat  of  a  conventional 
war  is  diminishing,  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  is  unchanged  and  remains  for- 
midable. Moreover,  there  are  new 
emerging  threats  and  other  U.S.  inter- 
ests which  need  to  be  addressed  in  a 
strategy  for  the  1990's. 

During  this  meeting,  there  was  also 
considerable  discussion  on  the  issue  of 
stability.  The  group  agreed  that  the 
changes  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  will  probably  lead  to  in- 
creasing instability  in  the  short  term. 
Moreover,  changes  and  reforms  could 
be  reversible.  Both  of  these  factors 
need  to  be  taken  into  accotmt  when 


creating  a  new  strategy  and  restruc- 
turing our  forces  to  fit  this  strategy. 

This  cautionary  theme  is  particular- 
ly relevant  since  only  yesterday  we 
heard  rumors  of  Gorbachev  possibly 
resigning  his  position  as  head  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party.  While  this 
news  was  discounted,  in  my  view,  even 
rumors  such  as  this  should  serve  as  re- 
minders that  there  is  not  only  the  po- 
tential for  great  instability,  but  the 
potential  for  significant  reversal  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  these  in- 
sights and  recommendations  will  be 
helpful  to  my  Senate  colleagues  as  we 
begin  the  defense  budget  review  proc- 
ess. 

How  we  approach  the  defense  and 
foreign  policy  challenges  of  this  new- 
decade  will  have  consequences  for 
years  to  come.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  serious  objective  look  at  U.S. 
defense  policy  and  separate  from  this 
review  process  the  parochial  politics  of 
pet  peace  dividend  projects.  After  all. 
it  is  not  just  my  State  that  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  national  security  deci- 
sions this  Government  makes,  but  the 
other  49  States,  as  well. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business.  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  427.  S.  1630.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  protective  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^\^- 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending:  Chafee  amendment  No.  1219.  to 
control  methyl  chloroform  pollution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
S.  1630.  The  pending  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  1219 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  address 
one  or  two  aspects  of  the  underlying 
bill  that  are  of  particular  importance, 
and  questions  have  been  raised  about 
them  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
debate  that  is  going  on  here  on  the 
floor. 


The  first  is  the  ozone  transport  zone. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  for  the  Northeast. 
Obviously,  Connecticut  is  part  of  the 
Northeast  and  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance to  my  State. 

It  is  of  importance  to  my  State  for 
this  simple  reason.  The  Connecticut 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion has  concluded  that  even  if  all  of 
the  industry  in  the  State  was  shut 
down  and  all  of  the  cars  in  the  State 
were  stopped  that  the  State  would  still 
not  comply  with  the  nationally  estab- 
lished ozone  standard.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  ozone  is  traveling  from 
areas  upwind  of  Connecticut  and  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  our  air  in  Con- 
necticut. That  conclusion  is  based  not 
just  on  speculation  but  on  some  very 
sophisticated  ozone  modeling  that  has 
been  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Environmental  F*rotection 
Agency. 

The  problem  of  pollution  traveling 
from  one  State  to  another,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  matter  of  basic  fairness  and 
must  be  addressed  by  Congress  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  I  hope  and  believe 
we  will  adopt  this  year,  because  an  in- 
dividual State  will  find  it  difficult  to 
take  measures  requiring  controls  on  its 
industries  when  the  benefit  is  for  a 
neighboring  State. 

So  there  is  a  basic  point  here  that 
Connecticut  cannot  clean  its  air  itself 
because  so  much  of  its  problem  comes 
from  outside  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  therefore  if  we  are  going  to 
have  clean  air  in  Connecticut  and  in  so 
many  other  States  in  the  country,  but 
particularly  in  the  Northeast,  we  need 
help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  1630  requires  that  all  areas  within 
the  established  transport  region, 
except  those  States  with  no  nonattain- 
ment  areas,  implement  reasonably 
available  control  measures.  The  con- 
trols that  are  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  reflect  those  strategies  that  have 
actually  already  been  agreed  upon  by 
a  group  of  the  Northeast  States.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  and  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  last  year,  that  the 
States,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
Northeast,  have  been  initiating  their 
own  cohesive  plan  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  the  Northeast— 
not  just  in  their  own  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence between  Senate  bill  1630  in  this 
particular  area,  and  the  bill  that  the 
administration  has  recommended  to 
our  committee  and  to  Congress.  F>resi- 
dent  Bush's  bill  would  leave  to  EPA 
the  final  decision  about  whether  any 
control  measures  should  be  imposed  to 
deal  with  this  so-called  transport 
issues,  dirty  air  coming  in  from  outside 
of  one  State  to  another. 

For  us  in  the  Northeast,  the  Presi- 
dent's grant  of  discretion  to  EPA  on 
this  critical  issue  is  simply  unaccept- 
able. It  will  not  provide  for  clean  and 
healthy  air  in  our  States.  Indeed,  it  is 


in  part  the  lack  of  support  of  EPA 
which  in  the  past  has  prevented  the 
effort  to  institute  regional  controls 
from  being  successful. 

In  contrast  to  EPA's  inaction,  as  I 
have  said,  the  States  have  taken  the 
lead  in  environmental  protection  in 
general  and  in  particular  in  putting  to- 
gether solutions  that  deal  with  some 
of  the  regional  pollution  problems. 
Senate  bill  1630  recognizes  that  leav- 
ing the  final  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending baseline  regional  controls 
with  EPA  simply  does  not  ensure  that 
transported  pollutants  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill,  a 
concern  was  raised  at  the  committee 
level  that  the  bill  as  introduced  gave 
the  Regional  Transport  Commission  in 
the  Northeast,  which  is  established  as 
part  of  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill,  too  much  authority.  That  is  to  say 
there  was  a  fear  expressed  that  this 
Regional  Transport  Commission  would 
have  ultimate  authority  to  impose  ad- 
ditional controls  on  sources  of  emis- 
sions in  the  separate  States. 

The  committee  heard  those  concerns 
and  responded  to  them.  S.  1630,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  provides  that 
the  final  authority  to  disapprove  addi- 
tioinal  measures  actually  rests  with 
EPA.  However,  EPA  bears  the  burden, 
as  clearly  stated  in  the  bill,  of  demon- 
strating that  the  additional  control 
measure  is  not  necessary  to  bring  any 
area  of  the  region  into  attainment  by 
the  dates  provided.  In  making  their 
decision.  EPA  must  not  place  unfair 
burdens  on  the  recipient  State. 

Some  have  also  expressed  concern 
that  areas  which  are  not  contributing 
to  the  nonattainment  problem  in  an- 
other area  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  But  S.  1630 
clearly  provides  that  an  area  which  is 
not  contributing  tcr  another  area's 
nonattainment  problem  may  obtain  an 
exemption  from  EPA.  I  believe  what 
we  have  here  is  a  rather  creative  at- 
tempt by  this  legislation  to  build  on 
some  cooperation  that  is  occurring 
now  among  the  States  in  the  North- 
east, and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  put  a  bubble  over  an  indi- 
vidual State.  The  air  that  we  breathe 
in  Connecticut  or  air  breathed  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida  or  anywhere— Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Ohio— is  air  that  comes 
from  elsewhere.  Particularly  from 
within  the  region  in  which  that  State 
happens  to  be  located. 

This  transport  zone  section  puts 
some  responsibility  on  individual 
States  to  be  good  neighbors  in  that 
sense.  But  it  does  so  with  a  degree  of 
reason  and  sensibility  in  that  it  says  to 
States  that  they  can  make  an  appeal 
to  EPA  to  exempt  the  particular  area 
of  the  State  which  is  not  contributing 
to  the  problem.  For  instance,  concerns 
have  been  expressed  in  a  particular 
case  about  gasoline  stations  in  rural 
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areas  and  one  of  the  States  in  the 
Northeast,  specifically,  about  whether 
they  would  have  to  go  to  stage  two. 
which  is  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
vapors  that  come  out  of  gasoline  when 
it  is  being  put  into  a  motor  vehicle.  It 
is  clear  from  the  bill  that  the  State 
could  apply  to  EPA  for  a  waiver  to 
except  areas  of  the  State  from  particu 
lar  requirements  such  as  that  stage 
two  requirement. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  bill. 
It  is  a  creative  part  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  remain  intact  as  it  malces  its 
way  through  this  Chamber,  through 
the  House,  and  to  the  President's  desk. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  talk  for  just  a  moment  about  the 
importance  of  NO..  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  living  with  this  problem  of 
clean  air  in  the  bill  tend  to  fall  into 
the  lingo  that  is  particular  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

NO,  is  an  easy  word  to  say.  but  what 
does  it  mean?  It  means  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  a  very  important  part  of  both 
nonattairmient  and  acid  rain  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  NO..  It  has 
been  mentioned  here  in  the  debate 
earlier.  Sometimes  it  i."^  not,  in  my 
opinion,  mentioned  enough,  as  we 
focus  in  on  the  hydrocarbons  that  are 
a  precursor  of  ozone.  NO.  is  certainly, 
in  some  areas  of  the  country,  a  critical 
air  pollutant  and  an  aggravating  air 
pollutant  when  combined  with  others 
in  the  appropriate  climatic  conditions. 

NO,  is  a  principal  component  of 
urban  smog,  acid  rain,  and  other 
major  pollution  problems. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  last  April. 
the  American  Lung  Association  con- 
cluded: 

NO.  is  a  dangerous  and  pervasive  pollut- 
ant of  our  air  and  water.  NO.  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  a  prime  factor  in  virtually  every 
major  pollution  problem  that  we  face  The 
neglect  of  NO,  polPution  control,  nitrogen 
oxide  pollution  control,  has  retarded  signifi- 
cantly the  national  drive  for  clean  air. 

I  have  previously  discussed  some  of 
the  health  effects  of  urban  smog  and 
acid  rain,  but  there  are  also  major 
health  effects  from  nitrogen  oxide, 
which  the  controls  in  this  bill  will  help 
to  eliminate.  Pollution  from  NO,  in 
drinking  water  may  actually  cause 
major  health  problems,  particularly  in 
infants,  whose  digestive  systems  are 
not  fully  developed.  Nitrogen  pollution 
interferes  with  the  blood's  ability  to 
carry  oxygen,  which  can  lead  in  the 
extreme  to  asphyxiation  and  death. 

NO,,  nitrogen  oxide,  also  plays  a  key 
role  in  forming  what  we  call  particu- 
late matter,  another  form  of  pollution. 
When  inhaled,  these  particles,  usually 
microscopic  particles,  but  nonetheless 
particles,  can  irritate  the  incidence 
and  increase  the  severity  of  respirato- 
ry system  diseases. 

These  particles  carry  other  toxic 
chemicals  and  heavy  metals  into  the 
most    sensitive    regions    deep    in    our 


lungs.  In  that  sense,  they  are  insidious 
because  we  are  not  aware,  normally,  of 
that  damage  that  is  being  done  to  our 
bodies. 

Additionally.  NO,  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  airborne  acids.  These 
particles  are  precursors  to  acid  rain. 
But  the  American  Lung  Association  re- 
ports that  these  particles  themselves 
are  present  in  the  air  today  already  at 
levels  which  pose  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  children. 

Studies  reported  by  the  Lung  Asso- 
ciation show  that  airborne  acids  may 
result  in  bronchitis  or  changes  in  the 
lungs  that  are  similar  to  chronic  expo- 
sure to  cigarette  smoke.  Moreover,  the 
combined  effects  of  airborne  acids  and 
ozone  may  actually  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  exposure  to  either  one 
alone. 

The  study  at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  which  was  done  over  a 
period  of  14  years,  concluded  that 
there  is  a  consistent  relationship  be- 
tween the  combination  of  acid  parti- 
cles in  the  air  and  in  the  ozone  and 
respiratory  admissions  to  hospitals. 
So.  increasingly,  we  are  finding  a 
direct  connection  between  air  pollu- 
tion and  people's  health. 

Finally,  again  in  the  extreme.  NO,  in 
the  atmosphere  forms  nitrogen  diox- 
ide, which  can  be  fatal  at  very  high 
concentrations.  At  lower  concentra- 
tions, which  are  more  common,  nitro- 
gen dioxide  is  a  lung  irritant  which 
can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  It  can  also 
lower  our  resistance  to  flu  and  other 
lung  diseases  by  interfering  with  the 
body's  normal  immune  system.  Recent 
studies  reported  by  the  Lung  Associa- 
tion show  that  short-term  exposure  at 
low  levels  can,  again,  be  very  danger- 
ous to  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  keep  coming  back 
to  the  health  effects  and  the  health 
costs  of  air  pollution,  and  do  so  not 
wanting  to  be  alarmists.  I  myself  came 
to  this  subject  matter  without  a  par- 
ticular awareness  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  consequences  of  dirty  air.  I  came 
to  it.  honestly,  because  of  my  concern 
about  protecting  the  national  environ- 
ment and  my  concern  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  about  the  growing  role 
that  air  pollution  plays  in  water  pollu- 
tion. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  studies 
that  have  most  recently  been  done,  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  pollution 
problem  in  Long  Island  Sound,  which 
is  one  of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources in  Connecticut  and  generally 
the  Northeast,  is  a  result  of  air  pollu- 
tion falling  into  the  water. 

But  the  more  I  have  worked  with 
the  members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  on  this  bill 
and  the  more  I  have  read  the  litera- 
ture, which  is  done  not  by  extremists 
but  by  medical,  health,  and  science 
professionals,  the  more  I  understand 
that  the  pollution  that  we  are  putting 


into  the  air  not  only  does  serious 
damage  to  our  great  natural  environ- 
ment, to  the  forests  and  lakes  and 
rivers  and  open  spaces  of  America  and 
of  the  Earth,  but  air  pollution  is  doing 
serious  damage  to  us,  to  our  health, 
and  to  our  children's  health. 

There  is,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  a 
doctor  by  the  name  of  Thomas  God- 
dard,  who  is  the  head  of  the  pulmo- 
nary disease  section  in  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital in  Hartford  and  the  immediate 
past  president,  by  coincidence,  of  the 
American  Lung  Association. 

I  visited  with  Dr.  Goddard  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  and  have  seen 
some  of  the  treatment  he  is  offering 
there.  In  that  hospital  you  see  in  very 
real  terms  the  impact  of  air  pollution. 
Dr.  Goddard,  who  is  by  temperament  a 
moderate  man,  by  training  a  disci- 
plined professional,  said  to  me  quite 
clearly  that  in  examining  children 
nearing  teen  years,  who  have  grown 
up  in  urban  areas  and  had  no  specific 
exposure  to  smoking  or  anything  else 
that  would  hurt  their  lungs,  he  sees 
that  their  lungs  look  like  those  of  the 
individual  has  been  smoking  for  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time.  He  attributes 
that  to  the  normal  ingestion  by  active 
children  of  air  which  contains  pollut- 
ants. 

He  concludes  that  over  the  course  of 
their  lives,  as  they  grow,  they  will 
have  an  increased  propensity  toward 
pulmonary  diseases,  emphysema,  in  a 
more  serious  stage,  and  on  a  more  reg- 
ular and  continuing  basis,  bronchitis 
and  flus  and  other  respiratory  ail- 
ments. 

Here,  again,  he  is  talking  not  about  a 
particularly  susceptible  population, 
but  about  young,  healthy  children. 
The  susceptible  populations,  those 
who  are  asthmatic,  those  who  are 
older  and  have  declining  lung  systems, 
are  clearly  impacted  by  nitrogen 
oxide— NO,— and  other  air  pollutants. 
It  is  reason  just  on  the  basis  of  health, 
I  think,  for  us  to  pass  a  good  strong 
clean  air  act  in  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  time  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  to  add 
methyl  chloroform  to  the  list  of  sub- 
stances along  with  chlorofluorocar- 
bons  and  halons.  the  production  of  all 
of   which    is   to   be   phased   out    this 
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decade  and  completely  phased  out  by 
the  year  2000.  It  is  a  very  important 
amendment  because  methyl  chloro- 
form is  a  substance  with  chlorine 
atoms  which  have  the  effect  of  deplet- 
ing the  atmospheric  ozone  layer.  It  is 
also  particularly  important  because 
methyl  chloroform  has  more  impact 
than  many  CFR's  particularly  the 
degree  to  which  methyl  chloroform 
destroys  ozone  molecules  in  the  atoms- 
pheric  layer  of  the  ozone  layer  that 
covers  the  Earth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  shortly.  Sena- 
tors who  have  views  on  this  amend- 
ment should  come  to  the  floor  and 
debate  the  amendment.  It  is  my  expec- 
tation that  we  will  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  a  vote  on  that  amendment  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  move  the  clean 
air  debate. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  debate  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  cost  of  S.  1630.  All  the  eco- 
nomic studies  and  assessments  of  con- 
trol technologies  have  a  place  in  the 
current  debate,  of  course.  But  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  air 
pollution  also  has  its  costs— and  the 
price  tag  of  pollution  is  rising. 

The  real  costs  of  air  pollution 
cannot  be  measured  adequately  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  What  value  should  we 
place  on  the  physical  pain  of  an  asth- 
matic child,  or  the  emotional  stress  of 
a  child  who  is  ordered  off  the  play- 
ground during  a  smog  alert?  Of  what 
economic  value  is  the  mobility  of  the 
elderly  and  chronically  ill  lessened  or 
lost  from  air  pollution?  Of  what  value 
are  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  are  shortened  by  ex- 
posure to  pollution? 

The  very  young,  whose  lungs  are  not 
fully  formed  and  who  breathe  more 
rapidly  than  adults:  the  elderly;  those 
with  chronic  heart  and  lung  diseases: 
children  in  the  womb— these  are  the 
first  victims  of  pollution.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  victims.  Recent  studies 
have  found  evidence  that  healthy 
adults  and  healthy  children  are  affect- 
ed at  smog  levels  typical  of  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  summer 
months,  and  may  risk  long-term  or 
permanent  lung  damage. 

Surely,  economic  studies  are  inad- 
equate to  express  the  real  cost  of  lives 
shortened  or  diminished  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  quantify  the  health  consequences 
of  air  pollution.  The  American  Lung 
Association  regularly  reviews  and  pub- 
lishes the  major  conclusions  of  these 
attempts. 

The  ALA  has  just  released  the  third 
edition  of  "The  Health  Costs  of  Air 
Pollution,"  by  James  S.  Cannon. 
Cannon  concluded  in  media  interviews 
that  as  scientists'  ability  to  quantify 
the  health  impact  of  air  pollution  im- 
proves, the  best  guess  of  the  cost  of  air 


pollution      continues      to      increase. 
Among  his  conclusions: 

The  price  tag  of  pollution  is  rising. 
Worst  cost  estimates  ranged  into  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars— more 
than  $600  billion  for  all  criteria  pollut- 
ants except  lead  in  one  University  of 
California  study. 

In  studies  where  direct  comparison 
of  the  various  economic  effects  was 
possible,  health  costs  appeared  as  the 
most  significant  or  among  the  most 
significant  of  the  adverse  economic  re- 
percussions of  air  pollution. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  estimated  that  be- 
tween 50.000  and  120,000  deaths  could 
be  linked  to  auto  pollution  each  year. 

Using  conservative  factors  to  calcu- 
late the  percentage  of  mortality  and 
illness  linked  directly  to  vehicles,  the 
study  estimated  total  health  costs  of 
vehicular  air  pollution  between  $4.43 
billion  and  $93.49  billion  in  1988  dol- 
lars. 

Reducing  air  pollution  is  cost  effec- 
tive. Three  studies,  all  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  attempted 
to  relate  benefits  to  control  costs,  and 
in  all  three  cases,  the  pollution  con- 
trols were  found  to  be  cost  effective, 
usually  by  wide  margins. 

Based  on  the  Cannon  report,  Ms. 
Fran  DuMelle,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  American  Lung 
Association,  reached  the  following 
conclusions  in  a  letter  to  Senators: 

No  single  study  has  ever  derived  a  total 
dollar  figure  representing  all  the  health 
costs  associated  with  human  exposure  to  air 
pollution— this  may  be  an  impossible  task 
given  today's  data  base  and  methodological 
approaches.  However,  estimates  approach- 
ing an  annual  cost  of  $100  billion  are  defen- 
sible based  on  the  reasonable  middle  ranges 
of  the  comprehensive,  multipollutant  stud- 
ies. 

Five  years  ago  when  ALA  released  its  pre- 
vious study,  the  high  range  estimate  for  the 
health  costs  of  air  pollution  was  $40  billion. 
This  change  clearly  represents  the  growing 
price  tag  of  air  pollution  and  the  failure  to 
strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  Cannon  surveyed  12 
studies,  at  the  local,  regional  and  na- 
tional level,  the  attempt  to  express  in 
dollar  terms  the  illness  and  premature 
death  that  result  from  exposure  to  air 
pollution.  Most  of  the  studies  were 
pollutant-specific.  Most  identified 
health  costs  in  the  range  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  $15  billion  per  year.  The  report 
listed  the  major  conclusions  of  the  12 
studies  as  follows: 

First,  armual  health  cost  benefits  of 
$9.4  billion  could  be  realized  if  air 
quality  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin 
complied  with  the  Federal  particulate 
and  ozone  standards;  benefits  rise  to 
$14.3  billion  annually  with  compliance 
with  the  stricter  California  standards. 

Second,  particulate  and  ozone  air 
pollution  emitted  in  four  California  air 
basins  in  1979  resulted  in  $9.6  billion 
less  in  health  costs  than  would  have 
resulted  if  pollution  sources  operated 


with  control  equipment  required  by 
regulations  in  place  in  1960. 

Third,  actual  particulate  and  ozone 
pollution  in  Santa  Clara  County,  CA. 
cause  health  costs  of  between  $8.7  mil- 
lion and  $213.5  million  F>er  year  more 
than  would  occur  under  the  alterna- 
tive pollution  control  scenarios  of 
achieving  the  Federal  standards,  meet- 
ing the  California  standards,  or 
achieving  typical  background  levels. 

Fourth,  annual  health  costs  of 
$112.8  million  are  associated  with  par- 
ticulate pollution  exposure  in  Denver, 
which  exceeds  the  Federal  public 
health  standard  for  fine  particulates. 

Fifth,  the  net  present  value  of  na- 
tionwide health  benefits  are  estimated 
to  be  between  $5.3  billion  and  $9.6  bil- 
lion as  a  result  of  implementing  new 
Federal  public  health  standards  for 
fine  particulate  matter. 

Sixth,  annual  health  benefits  na- 
tionally of  $6.1  billion  are  estimated  to 
result  from  implementing  a  program 
to  limit  the  concentration  of  lead  in 
gasoline. 

Seventh,  the  net  present  value  of  na- 
tional health  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
between  $2.7  billion  and  $10  billion  for 
mortality,  morbidity,  and  material 
damage  effects  from  exposure  to 
sulfur  dioxide  and  related  particulate 
matter  in  excess  of  the  current  Feder- 
al public  health  standard. 

Eighth,  between  $218.9  million  and 
$899.3  million  in  annual  health  costs 
could  be  eliminated  nationally  by  re- 
ducing ozone  according  to  seven  sce- 
narios. 

Ninth,  between  $0.5  billion  and  $4.0 
billion  in  annual  morbidity  health 
costs  could  be  eliminated  nationwide  if 
ozone  pollution  were  reduced  to  levels 
meeting  the  Federal  ozone  public 
health  standard. 

Tenth,  health  benefits  worth  be- 
tween $0.7  billion  and  $1.2  billion  per 
year  could  be  realized  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States  by  reducing 
1980  ozone  concentrations  by  35  per- 
cent to  50  percent. 

Eleventh,  national  health  costs 
worth  between  $4.43  billion  and  $93.49 
billion  per  year  due  to  automotive  and 
truck  exhaust  pollution  could  be 
avoided. 

Twelfth,  annual  health  costs  rang- 
ing from  $5.1  million  to  $76.4  million 
could  result  for  local  residents  exposed 
to  pollution  from  a  hypothetical  coal- 
fired  power  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  these 
conclusions.  I  think,  are  quite  telling. 
We  have  heard  some  words  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  last  few  days  talk- 
ing about  potential  adverse  economic 
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consequences  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. 

It  is  true,  nothing  is  free.  There  is  no 
free  lunch.  The  passage  of  significant 
air  pollution  legislation  that  is  going 
to  control  air  pollution  will  have  some 
economic  consequences.  Auto  compa- 
nies will  have  to  install  even  better 
equipment  than  they  now  do  install. 
Chemical  companies,  petroleum  refin- 
eries, the  steel  industry,  all  will  have 
to  invest  the  capital  necessary  to  pre- 
vent its  employees  and  people  who  live 
nearby  from  getting  cancer.  It  is  true 
the  utilities  will  have  to  install  clean 
coal  technologies  or  other  technol- 
ogies to  cut  down  SOi  emissions  so  we 
begin  to  allow  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  in  our  country  to  regenerate 
and  achieve  their  natural  health. 

It  is  true  there  are  costs  associated 
w'th  this.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  those  costs  are.  We 
do  have  a  rough  estimate  of  what 
those  costs  are,  and  it  is  clear,  in  look- 
ing at  all  those  estimates,  that  they 
are  roughly  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the 
adverse  economic  costs  because  of  air 
pollution. 

That  is.  we  are  getting  a  benefit/cost 
ratio  here  of  between  3  to  1  or  4  to  1. 
That  is.  for  every  25  cents  or  every  35 
cents,  approximately,  that  we  spend  to 
help  cleanup  the  air.  we  get  back  a 
dollar. 

It  is  a  bargain.  It  is  a  real  bargain. 
And  I  would  like  to  get  a  3-for-l  or  4- 
for-1  return  on  my  investments.  This 
is  an  investment  where  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  back  much 
more  than  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay.  Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  even  begun  to  mention  the  emo- 
tional consequences  of  dirty  air.  of  ill- 
ness; the  physical  discomfort  of  ill- 
ness, which  we  just  cannot  quantify. 

The  illness  of  children,  the  illness  of 
the  elderly,  and  the  chronically  ill  is 
difficult  to  quantify.  It  is  a  physical 
and  emotional  discomfort  of  pain 
which  cannot  be  quantified,  let  alone 
all  of  the  deaths.  How  are  you  going  to 
quantify  the  additional  deaths  that 
this  country  incurs  because  of  air  pol- 
lution? There  are  a  lot  of  estimates.  I 
have  seen  estimates  from  2  to  5  per- 
cent of  our  population  getting  sick  or 
prematurely  dying  because  of  dirty  air 
in  this  country.  How  does  one  quantify 
economic  consequences,  health  care 
consequences,  hospital  care,  medical 
care,  lost  work  because  people  miss 
work  because  of  illness  from  dirty  air. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  clear 
for  the  Record  that  the  economic 
costs  of  inaw:tion,  the  economic  costs  of 
not  cleaning  up  our  air  far  exceed  the 
cost  that  will  occur  if  industry  proper- 
ly invests  to  make  sure  our  air  is 
cleaned  up. 

We  know  the  air  is  not  going  to  be 
totally  cleaned  up.  We  are  saying  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  the  lowest  possi- 
ble levels  of  smog  in  our  larger  cities, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  a  pretty  good  job 


of  stopping  acid  rain,  acidification  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  the  North- 
east, if  we  are  going  to  do  a  pretty 
good  job  of  preventing  cancer  next  to 
some  of  the  chemical  plants,  steel  and 
coke    ovens    in    this   country,    we    are 
going  to  pay  just  a  little  bit  to  do  that 
in  order  to  get  much  greater  benefits. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Health  Costs  of  Air  PoLLirriON,  a 
Survey  of  Studies  Published  1984-89 
>  Prepared  for  the  American  Lung 
Association  by  James  S.  Cannon) 

I.  introduction  and  summary  of  findings 

This  monograph.  The  Health  Costs  of  Air 
Pollution,  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  analyses 
by  the  American  Lung  Association  to  discuss 
the  complex  issue  of  identifying  economic 
costs  related  to  the  health-related  effects  of 
e.xposure  to  outdoor  air  pollution.  These  ef- 
fects include  both  illness  and  premature 
death.  The  first  two  books,  published  in 
1979  and  1985  by  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, reviewed  the  methodologies  and 
findings  of  comprehensive  health  cost  stud- 
ies identified  after  thoroughly  searching  the 
scientific  literature  from  1975  through  1983. 
The  American  Lung  Association  reports 
then  placed  the  health  cost  information 
contained  in  these  studies  within  the  con- 
text of  national  environmental  policy  dis- 
cu.ssions  prevalent  at  the  time. 

The  two  earlier  studies  have  been  used  by 
a  variety  of  audiences,  including  American 
Lung  Association  personnel,  environmental 
protection  advocates,  government  decision 
makers,  and  the  media.  This  new  publica- 
tion provides  an  update  of  health  cost  infor- 
mation published  since  1984  and  reexamines 
the  economic  implications  of  exposure  to  air 
pollution. 

Only  comprehensive  health  cost  assess- 
ments are  reviewed  in  this  monograph. 
These  are  studies  that  venture  a  "bottom- 
line"  estimate  of  the  cost  associated  with 
exposure  by  a  certain  population  of  people 
to  a  specific  concentration  of  a  particular 
pollutant  or  pollutants. 

All  dollar  figures  in  Chapter  I  are  1988 
dollars.  Monetary  values  in  Chapter  II  and 
the  Appendix  are  dollars  in  the  base  year  of 
the  individual  studies  being  cited  followed 
by  1988  in  parentheses. 

Health  cost  studies  generally  follow  a  se- 
quence of  four  steps.  First,  air  pollution 
data  is  collected  for  the  pollutant  or  pollut- 
ants being  studied  in  the  region  selected  for 
analysis.  Second,  the  size  of  the  population 
exposed  to  the  pollution  is  determined,  usu- 
ally broken  down  by  age  group  or  by  group- 
ings reflecting  the  relative  sensitivity  of 
people  to  air  pollution— for  example,  sepa- 
rating people  with  asthma  from  the  general 
population. 

Next,  dose-response  coefficients  are  estab- 
lished that  correlate  the  extent  of  adverse 
health  effects  with  levels  of  exposure  to  air 
pollutants.  Different  air  pollutants  have  dif- 
ferent dose-respon.se  coefficients  depending 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  human 
health.  Furthermore,  the  dose-response  co- 
efficients for  individual  pollutants  often 
vary  among  the  diverse  population  groups 
exposed  to  the  pollutant. 

Finally,  monetary  values  are  assigned  to 
each  adver.se  health  effect,  including  prema- 
ture death  predicted  to  result  from  pollu- 
tion exposure.  The  monetary  values  as- 
signed to  premature  deaths  represent  con- 
clusions about  the  economic  value  of  small 
changes  in  the  risk  of  dying  from  exposure 
to  air  pollution,  not  the  value  of  life  itself. 


Estimates  of  the  cost  needed  to  convince 
persons  to  accept  small  changes  in  the  risk 
that  they  will  die  can  be  translated  into  pre- 
sumed values  of  statistical  lives  saved  or 
lost.  For  example,  if  evidence  suggests  that 
people  would  accept  a  $1,000  wage  increase 
in  exchange  for  undertaking  a  job  with  a  1 
in  1,000  greater  risk  of  accidental  death, 
then  a  value  of  statistical  life  would  be  1,000 
times  $1,000  or  $1  million.  Such  figures, 
however,  do  not  presume  to  reflect  the 
actual  worth  of  a  human  being. 

Once  the  four  steps  have  been  performed 
it  is  possible  to  aggregate  the  data  and  cal- 
culate the  total  health  cost  facing  people 
who  live  in  a  polluted  environment.  It  is  also 
possible,  and  this  is  often  the  major  purpose 
of  conducting  comprehensive  health  cost  as- 
sessments, to  calculate  the  reduction  in 
health  costs  or  the  economic  health  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  if  pollution  were  reduced. 
This  information  can  be  especially  useful  in 
environmental  decision  making  because  it 
offers  a  measure  of  the  heretofore  nebulous 
economic  rewards  of  pursuing  pollution-con- 
trol programs  that  offset  the  usually  well- 
documented  economic  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  health 
costs  are  only  a  portion  of  the  total  econom- 
ic effects  that  result  from  air  pollution. 
Other  effects— such  as  reduced  agricultural 
and  forest  yields,  corrosion  of  buildings,  and 
reduced  visability— also  have  substantial 
costs  associated  with  them.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  data  limitations,  health  cost  studies 
themselves  are  confined  in  their  analysis  to 
just  a  few  of  the  many  possible  air  pollut- 
ants that  affect  human  health,  and  they 
cannot  address  synergistic  consequences  of 
pollutants  acting  in  combination  to  multiply 
their  individual  health  effects.  Health  cost 
assessments  also  focus  on  just  those  effects 
that  can  be  most  clearly  correlated  with  ex- 
posure to  air  pollution,  such  as  eye  irrita- 
tion from  ozone  pollution  or  respiratory 
problems  from  particulate  pollution,  leaving 
out  more  subtle  or  long-term  effects  that 
cannot  easily  be  quantified.  Thus,  as  large 
as  some  of  the  health  cost  figures  derived  in 
the  studies  reviewed  in  this  monograph  are, 
these  costs  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
true  econoic  impact  of  air  pollution. 

Interest  in  Health  Cost  Analysis  is  Growing 
In  total,  the  American  Lung  Association 
has  identified  twelve  comprehensive  health 
cost  assessments  published  in  the  United 
States  since  1984.  They  are  listed  in  Table  I 
(see  page  4),  reviewed  in  depth  in  Chapter 
II,  and  summarized  in  Appendix  A  of  this 
monograph.  Compared  with  the  8  studies 
discussed  in  the  1985  publication,  the  12 
studies  reflect  a  growing  interest  in  the 
health  costs  associated  with  human  expo- 
sure to  pollution  and  how  air  pollution  con- 
trol system  strategies  can  reduce  the  price 
tag  of  living  in  a  polluted  environment. 

Fully  half  of  the  twelve  health  cost  assess- 
ments discuss  pollution  effects  within  a  spe- 
cific metropolitan  area  or  region  of  the 
country.  Analysis  of  the  localized  economic 
impacts  of  pollution  is  expanding,  only  one 
quarter  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  1985  were 
citywide  or  regional  assessments.  This  trend 
marks  the  increasing  interest  in  health  cost 
research  by  the  municipal,  state,  or  regional 
pollution  control  agencies  that  are  frequent- 
ly responsible  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting urban  air  pollution  control  strate- 
gies. The  localities  included  in  these  studies 
are  the  South  Coast  area  of  California, 
which  includes  Los  Angeles;  the  San  Jose 
area:  four  California  air  basins  (areas  desig- 


nated for  air  quality  planning  purposes)  in- 
cluding Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose  reviewed 
separately  from  the  above  studies:  Denver; 
the  Pacific  Northwest;  and  the  northeastern 
United  States. 

TABLE  l.-NEW  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  COST  STUDIES 
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The  six  other  health  cost  assessments  dis- 
cuss pollution  exposure  by  the  population 
nationwide.  Five  of  these  studies  examine 
the  health  costs  of  implementing  new  na- 
tional pollution  control  regulations  for  par- 
ticular pollutants.  Two  address  ozone  pollu- 
tion. Particular  matter,  lead,  and  sulfur 
oxides  are  the  pollutants  of  concern  in  the 
other  three.  The  final  assessment  quantifies 
health  costs  associated  with  the  exposure  to 
automative  exhaust  emissions  that  contain 
numerous  pollutants. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  pollutants 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere,  most  health 
cost  assessments  focus  on  four  of  the  six 
"criteria"  air  pollutants  that  are  regulated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act:  particulate  matter 
sulfur  dioxide,  lead,  and  ozone.  A  number  of 
pollutants,  including  toxic  air  pollutants, 
are  aggregated  in  the  measurements  of  sev- 
eral of  these  pollutants.  Therefore,  the 
studies,  by  implication,  provide  information 
about  a  range  of  air  pollutants  much  larger 
than  four. 

Eight  of  the  studies  evaluate  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  particulate  matter  ( including  all 
forms  of  airborne  particles)  or  sulfur  diox- 
ide (including  fine  sulfates  produced  as 
sulfur  dioxide  interacts  in  the  environ- 
ment). One  study  analyzed  exposure  to  air- 
borne lead.  All  premature  deaths  predicted 
to  result  in  the  12  assessments  were  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  these  pollutants.  Mor- 
bidity effects  such  as  illness  or  discomfort 
were  associated  with  exposure  to  these  pol- 
lutants. 

Nine  studies  included  analyses  of  the 
health  costs  from  exposure  to  ozone.  Com- 
monly called  smog,  ozone  is  produced  by  the 
Interaction  of  reactive  hydrocarbons  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  pollution  in  the  atmosphere; 
it  is  not  directly  discharged  from  polluting 
sources.  Although  adverse  morbidity  effects 
from  exposure  to  ozone  are  well  known,  in- 
cluding respiratory  irritation  and  breathing 
difficulties,  none  of  the  twelve  health  cost 
assessments  predicted  premature  deaths 
from    ozone    exposure.    Significant    health 


costs  were  associated  with  the  morbidity  ef- 
fects from  ozone  exposure,  however. 

The  Price  Tag  of  Pollution  is  Rising 
No  single  study  has  ever  derived  a  total 
dollar  figure  representing  all  the  health 
costs  associated  with  human  exposure  to  air 
pollution.  In  fact,  this  is  an  impwissible  task. 
Limited  data  and  knowledge  require  that  in- 
dividual studies  be  Uilored  to  address  spe- 
cific populations,  pollutants,  health  effects, 
and  valuations  of  health  Impacts  about 
which  adequate  information  exists.  Thus, 
the  studies  reviewed  in  this  monograph  ex- 
amine a  variety  of  health  effects  from  expo- 
sure to  different  pollutants  by  different 
groups  of  people  living  in  different  areas. 
This  makes  direct  comparison  of  results  of 
the  studies  difficult,  but  a  side-by-side  syn- 
opsis of  the  studies  offers  a  useful  perspec- 
tive on  what  is  known  about  the  health 
costs  from  exposure  to  air  pollution. 

Among  the  twelve  studies  reviewed  in  this 
monograph,  the  health  cost  estimates 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $5.1  million  in  annual 
health  costs  to  a  local  population  living  near 
a  polluting  coal-fired  power  plant  to  a  high 
of  $93.49  billion  as  the  annual  health  costs 
suffered  by  the  American  population  ex- 
posed to  automotive  exhaust  pollution. 
Most  of  the  studies  identified  health  costs 
in  the  range  of  $500  million  to  $15  billion 
per  year,  although  the  upper  range  esti- 
mates offered  in  several  studies  were  much 
higher.  The  highest  overall  estimate  from 
any  of  the  studies  reviewed  predicted  $432 
billion  in  annual  health  costs  from  exposure 
to  sulfate  pollution,  assuming  "worst  case" 
dose-response  correlations  between  sulfate 
pollution  and  premature  deaths. 

The  major  findings  of  each  health  cost  as- 
sessment reviewed  in  this  monograph 
follow.  A  more  complete  synopsis  of  each 
study  appears  in  Appendix  A. 

1.  Annual  health  cost  benefits  of  $9.4  bil- 
lion could  be  realized  if  air  quality  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  compiled  with  the 
federal  particulate  and  ozone  standards; 
benefits  rise  to  $14.3  billion  annually  with 
compliance  with  the  stricter  California 
standards. 

2.  Particulate  and  ozone  air  pollution 
emitted  In  four  California  air  basins  in  1979 
resulted  in  $9.6  billion  less  in  health  costs 
than  would  have  resulted  if  pollution 
sources  operated  with  control  equipment  re- 
quired by  regulations  in  place  in  1960. 

3.  Actual  particulate  and  ozone  pollution 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  California  cause 
health  costs  of  between  $8.7  million  and 
$213.5  million  per  year  more  than  would 
occur  under  the  alternative  pollution  con- 
trol scenarios  of  achieving  the  federal  stand- 
ards, meeting  the  California  standards,  of 
achieving  typical  background  levels. 

4.  Annual  health  costs  of  $112.8  million 
are  associated  with  particulate  pollution  ex- 
posure in  Denver,  which  exceeds  the  federal 
public  health  standard  for  fine  particulates. 

5.  The  net  present  value  of  nationwide 
health  benefits  are  estimated  to  be  between 
$5.3  billion  and  $9.6  billion  as  a  result  of  Im- 
plementing new  federal  public  health  stand- 
ards for  fine  particulate  matter. 

6.  Annual  health  benefits  nationally  of 
$6.1  billion  are  estimated  to  result  from  im- 
plementing a  program  to  limit  the  concen- 
tration of  lead  in  gasoline. 

7.  The  net  present  value  of  national 
health  costs  are  estimated  to  be  between 
$2.7  billion  and  $10.0  billion  for  mortality, 
morbidity,  and  material  damage  effects 
from  exposure  to  sulfur  dioxide  and  related 
particulate  matter  In  excess  of  the  current 
federal  public  health  standard. 


8.  Between  $218.9  million  and  $899.3  mil- 
lion in  annual  health  costs  could  be  elimi- 
nated nationally  by  reducing  ozone  accord- 
ing to  seven  scenarios. 

9.  Between  $0.5  billion  and  $4.0  billion  In 
annual  morbidity  health  costs  could  be 
eliminated  nationwide  if  ozone  pollution 
were  reduced  to  levels  meeting  the  federal 
ozone  public  health  standard. 

10.  Health  benefits  worth  between  $0.7 
billion  and  $1.2  billion  per  year  could  be  re- 
alized in  the  31  northeastern  United  States 
by  reducing  1980  ozone  concentrations  by 
35%  to  50%. 

11.  National  health  costs  worth  between 
$4.43  billion  and  $93.49  billion  per  year  due 
to  automotive  and  truck  exhaust  pollution 
could  be  avoided. 

12.  Annual  health  costs  ranging  from  $5.1 
million  to  $76.4  million  could  result  for  local 
residents  exposed  to  pollution  from  a  hypo- 
thetical coal-fired  power  plant. 

Reducing  Air  Pollution  is  Cost  Effective 
Three  comprehensive  health  cost  assess- 
ments prepared  by  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  presented  daU  on 
the  estimated  costs  of  Implementing  air  pol- 
lution reductions  as  well  as  the  economic 
health  benefits  likely  to  result  from  a  clean- 
er environment.  In  all  three  cases,  the  pollu- 
tion controls  were  found  to  be  cost  effective, 
usually  by  wide  margins. 

In  the  case  of  new  federal  regulations  to 
reduce  particulate  pollution,  the  economic 
benefits  were  found  to  exceed  costs  In  66  of 
the  72  scenarios  examined.  The  overall  net 
benefits  (the  savings  of  potential  health 
costs  above  the  estimated  pollution  control 
costs)  in  one  "conservative"  scenario  totaled 
$4.8  billion.  Another  EPA  study  found  the 
tighter  sulfur  dioxide  control  regulations 
would  produce  net  economic  benefits  In  25 
of  the  27  scenarios  studied.  The  EPAs  anal- 
ysis of  a  third  program  to  reduce  lead  pollu- 
tion in  automotive  exhausts  found  that  the 
overall  health  benefits  would  exceed  the 
program's  cost  by  a  factor  of  more  than  10 
to  1.  The  net  present  value  of  the  health 
benefits  was  $34.0  billion,  compared  with 
costs  of  just  $3.1  billion. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  EPA  stud- 
ies have  led  the  agency  to  conclude  that 
many  new  pollution  control  initiatives  are 
overwhelmingly  supportable  on  economic  as 
well  as  on  public  health  grounds.  A  1987 
EPA  report,  entitled  EPA 's  Use  of  Benefit- 
Cost  Analysis:  1981-1986.  observes  that  "en- 
vironmentalists often  fear  that  economic 
analysis  will  lead  to  less  strict  environmen- 
tal regulations  in  an  effort  to  save  costs,  but 
our  study  reveals  that  the  opposite  is  just  as 
often  the  case." 

Health  Costs  Are  a  Major  Economic  Effect 
From  Air  Pollution 

A  number  of  the  comprehensive  health 
cost  assessments  reviewed  in  this  mono- 
graph studied  other  economic  effects  of  air 
pollution  besides  those  on  human  health. 
These  effects  include  agricultural  losses 
from  crop  damage,  reduced  forest  yields.  In- 
creased damage  and  soiling  of  property,  and 
visibility  degradation.  Nonhealth  economic 
costs  from  air  pollution,  like  health  costs, 
are  often  difficult  to  quantify.  Thus,  direct 
comparisons  between  results  of  different 
types  of  economic  analyses  should  be  made 
cautiously.  Nevertheless,  in  three  studies 
where  direct  comparison  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic effects  was  possible,  health  costs  ap- 
peared as  the  most  signfilcant  or  among  the 
most  significant  of  the  tidverse  economic  re- 
percussions of  air  pollution. 
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The  study  of  the  effects  of  air  pollution 
form  a  hypothetical  coal-fired  power  plant, 
for  example,  attributed  95%  to  97%  of  the 
lotaJ  expected  economic  costs  from  all 
sources  to  health  costs  from  poMution-in 
duced  illnesses  or  premature  deaths.  Simi- 
larly, health  costs  contributed  68%  of  the 
total  economic  impacts  from  all  sources  in  a 
study  of  air  pollution  in  four  air  basins  in 
California.  Finally,  health  costs  from  expo 
sure  to  automotive  exhausts  were  found  to 
compose  between  45%  and  90%  of  the  total 
cost  of  adverse  environmental  effects  of  ve- 
hicular air  pollution. 

Value  of  Statistical  Life  Estimates 
Clustering  Around  S3  Million 

Perhaps  the  most  problematic  aspect  of 
comprehensive  health  cost  assessments 
stems  from  the  need  to  assigrn  a  monetary 
value  to  a  human  life  cut  short  as  the  result 
of  exposure  to  air  pollution.  Over  the  past 
decade,  two  economic  theories  have  been 
pursued  to  provide  the  basis  for  making  this 
ethically  troublesome  valuation.  The 
'human  capital"  approach  assesses  the 
value  of  premature  death  in  terms  of  the 
wages  a  person  would  forgo  as  a  result  of  an 
early  death.  More  recently,  the  willingness 
to  pay"  theory  has  been  advanced  which 
calculates  the  value  of  human  life  in  terms 
of  how  much  a  person  is  willing  to  pay  to 
enjoy  a  reduction  in  risk  of  dying  as  a  result 
of  exposure  to  pollution. 

Economic  studies  using  the  willingness  to 
pay  approach  usually  yield  higher  estimates 
of  the  value  of  health  or  life,  compared  with 
analyses  relying  on  the  human  capital  ap- 
proach. There  is  an  emerging  trend  among 
economists  to  consider  lost  wages  as  a 
subset  of  the  total  economic  effects  of  pollu- 
tion exposure  that  includes  many  other  ef- 
fects, including  pain,  suffering,  and  other 
subjective  issues.  Thus,  rather  than  repre- 
senting competing  economic  theories,  the 
results  of  human  capital  studies  increasing- 
ly appear  as  components  of  more  broad- 
based  willingness  to  pay  analyses.  There  is  a 
virtual  unanimous  rejection  of  the  use  of 
humsLn  capital  studies  as  the  sole  basis  for 
assigrning  a  value  to  statistical  lives  by 
economists  working  in  the  health  cost  field. 

All  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  mono 
graph  that  analyzed  the  economic  costs  of 
premature  death  utilized  the  willingness  to 
pay  approach  to  establish  a  value  of  human 
life.  The  "best"  estimates  used  in  these 
studies  ranged  from  a  low  of  about  $2  mil- 
lion to  a  high  of  about  $5  million,  with  an 
average  of  about  $3  million  per  human  life. 

Many  Techniques  Are  Being  Developed  to 
Assess  Morbidity  Costs 

Significant  new  research  during  the  past 
five  years  has  evaluated  the  costs  of  illness- 
es and  physical  discomfort  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  air  pollution.  These  morbidity  stud- 
ies generally  use  one  of  three  techniques. 
Contingency  valuation  methods  involve 
asking  people  what  they  would  pay  to  avoid 
experiencing  adverse  health  reactions. 
Averting  behavior  techniques  attempt  to 
measure  how  much  people  actually  pay  to 
avoid  pollution,  for  example,  by  buying  an 
air  conditioner  to  reduce  indoor  pollution. 
Finally,  direct  costs  from  pollution-related 
health  effects  such  as  lost  wages  and  medi 
cal  bills  are  the  basis  of  studies  that  use  the 
cost  of  illness  methodology.  As  in  the  case 
of  human  capital  studies  of  mortality  cost. 
cost  of  illness  daU  are  generally  considered 
as  a  subset  of  the  total  morbidity  costs  be- 
cause they  don't  reflect  the  cost  of  pain. 
suffering,  and  inconvenience  associated  with 
pollution-induced  ailments. 


In  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  mono- 
graph, morbidity  costs  have  been  estimated 
for  many  types  of  illnesses  including  breath- 
ing difficulty,  increased  asthma  attacks,  and 
heart  attacks.  The  values  assigned  to  these 
health  effects  have  varied  considerably 
from  less  than  $10  for  a  number  of  symp- 
toms, including  headaches  and  eye  irrita- 
tion, to  $60,000  as  the  cost  of  surviving  a 
heart  attack. 

Morbidity  estimates  suffer  from  many  un- 
certainties that  might  overstate  or  under- 
state the  actual  costs  involved.  For  example, 
the  cost  associated  with  experiencing  a 
headache  and  eye  irritation  might  not  be 
more  than  the  cost  of  experiencing  either 
one  separately.  How  well  the  additive  ef- 
fects of  multiple  symptoms  are  accounted 
for  affects  the  accuracy  of  morbidity  assess- 
ments. Moreover,  because  dose-response 
functions  have  not  been  quantified  for 
many  types  of  morbidity  effects  from  expo- 
sure to  air  pollution,  morbidity  studies  to 
date  might  be  capturing  only  a  portion  of 
the  true  costs  resulting  from  pollution-relat- 
ed illnesses.  Dose-response  data  are  especial- 
ly sparse  for  long  term  or  chronic  low-level 
illnesses.  To  the  extent  that  unquantifled 
morbidity  costs  exist,  current  morbidity 
studies  would  tend  to  underestimate  the 
total  costs  of  pollution-related  illnesses. 
Air  Pollution  Causes  Billions  of  Dollars  m 
Annual  Health  Effects 

Table  I  shows  that  annual  health  cost  es- 
timates for  exposure  to  air  pollution  cover  a 
range  of  a  few  million  dollars  to  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  depending  on  the  scope 
of  the  population  studied,  the  number  of 
pollutants  analyzed,  and  the  dose-response 
coefficients  and  economic  assumptions  em- 
ployed. An  overview  of  the  12  studies  re- 
viewed in  this  monograph  suggests  that  the 
most  reasonable  estimate  for  the  total 
health  cost  from  exposure  to  air  pollution 
by  the  population  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  the  range  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per 
year,  rather  than  millions  or  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  This  conclusion 
was  also  reached  in  the  1985  American  Lung 
Association  health  cost  assessment  study. 

II.  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  COST  ASSESSMENTS 

Comprehensive  health  cost  assessments 
calculate  the  economic  costs  that  exposure 
to  air  pollution  causes  human  beings  as  a 
result  of  pollution-induced  illnesses  or  pre- 
mature death.  These  assessments  predict 
economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  reduc- 
ing air  pollution.  The  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation has  identified  12  comprehensive 
health  cost  assessments  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  since  1984. 

Of  the  twelve  studies,  four  focus  on  the 
effects  of  air  pollution  on  people  living  in 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country.  All  four 
are  reviewed  in  this  report.  Three  other 
studies,  all  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  address 
the  economics  of  health  benefits  that  might 
result  from  new  government  regulations 
changing  standards  for  permissible  levels  of 
air  pollution.  The  health  effects  of  nation- 
wide or  regional  ozone  pollution  throughout 
the  31  slates  that  border  or  lie  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  are  the  focus  of  three  ad- 
ditional studies.  Of  the  last  two  studies,  one 
gauges  the  health  effects  resulting  from 
pollution  discharged  in  motor  vehicle  ex- 
hausts and  the  other  projects  the  health 
costs  from  the  operation  of  a  hypothetical 
power  plant. 

Metropolitan  Area  Studies 

Air  quality  in  more  than  100  cities  cur- 
rently violates  various  federal  public  health 


standards  set  by  the  EPA  to  protect  human 
health.  Under  increasing  pressure  to  reduce 
pollution,  city  officials  are  searching  for 
new  pollution  abatement  strategies  for 
which  they  can  gather  widespread  public 
support.  Toward  this  objective,  governments 
in  several  metropolitan  areas  have  hired 
consultants  to  prepare  health  cost  assess- 
ments quantifying  the  economic  benefits 
that  might  result  from  specific  pollution  re- 
duction efforts.  These  studies  are  helping  to 
verify  the  overall  cost  effectiveness  of  urban 
pollution  control  programs.  Four  such  stud- 
ies are  reviewed  below. 

The  South  Coast  Basin  Air  Quality 
Management  Plan 

In  mid-March  1989,  the  12-person  Board 
of  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Manage- 
ment District  approved  a  5,500-page  plan  to 
reduce  air  pollution  in  one  of  the  most  pol- 
luted urban  areas  in  the  world,  the  South 
Coast  basin  (composed  of  the  urban  areas  of 
Los  Angeles,  Orange.  Riverside,  and  San 
Bernardino  Counties).  The  air  management 
plan  contains  more  than  120  pollution 
abatement  measures  to  improve  air  quality 
to  the  point  where  it  complies  with  federal 
public  health  standards  to  be  phased  in  over 
a  20-year  period  with  a  process  involving 
three  stages  or  "tiers."  The  new  pollution 
control  strategies  range  from  a  ban  on  cer- 
tain types  of  outdoor  barbecue  fuel  to  the 
virtual  elimination  of  conventional  gasoline- 
fueled  automobiles  by  the  year  2007. 

Although  the  South  Coast  cleanup  plan 
has  been  approved  by  the  state  Air  Re- 
sources Board,  it  faces  intense  local  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  interest  groups  fearing 
that  economic  repercussions  of  the  business 
and  life-style  changes  caused  by  the  plan 
will  severely  and  adversely  affect  the  region. 
The  economic  cost  of  implementing  just  the 
Tier  1  pollution  control  measures  has  been 
estimated  by  the  district  to  be  approximate- 
ly $3.4  billion  per  year.  The  cost  of  imple- 
menting the  entire  plan  has  been  placed  as 
high  as  $13  billion  per  year. 

To  asse.ss  the  degree  to  which  economic 
benefits  might  offset  some  or  all  of  the  stag- 
gering costs  of  the  South  Coast  Air  Manage- 
ment Plan,  that  District  contracted  with  the 
California  State  University  FuUerton  Foun- 
dation to  prepare  an  economic  evaluation  of 
potential  health  benefits  for  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  from  reducing  pollution  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  project  result- 
ed in  a  final  report  that  was  published  in 
June  1989  entitled  Economic  Assessment  of 
the  Health  Benefits  from  Improvement  in 
Air  Quality  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin 
(hereafter  called  the  South  Coast  report). 

The  final  260-page  report  was  researched 
and  written  by  a  team  of  scientists  headed 
by  Dr.  Jane  Hall  and  was  accompanied  by 
two  supplementary  reports.  They  were  the 
Effects  on  Human  Health  of  Pollutants  in 
the  South  Coast  Air  Basin,  which  discussed 
the  development  of  the  dose-response  as- 
sumptions used  in  the  Los  Angeles  report  in 
depth,  and  the  Characterisation  of  Air  Pol- 
lutant Exposures  in  the  California  South 
Coast  Air  Bajin:  Application  of  a  New  Re- 
gional Human  Exposure  (REHEX)  Model 
which  explained  how  the  South  Coast 
report  determined  the  number  of  people  at 
risk  from  different  levels  of  air  pollution. 

In  1988,  air  quality  in  the  South  Coast 
basin  exceeded  the  federal  hourly  ozone 
standard  on  about  180  days;  the  highest 
readings  surpassed  the  federal  and  Califor- 
nia standards  by  300%  and  400%,  respective- 
ly. Moreover,  the  annual  average  concentra- 
tion of  particulate  matter  in  the  basin  ex- 
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ceeded  the  federal  and  state  standards  by 
80%  and  200%,  respectively. 

Because  ozone  and  particulates  are  the 
two  most  pervasive  air  pollution  problems  in 
southern  California,  the  South  Coast  report 
focused  on  the  economic  benefits  that 
might  result  from  reduction  of  ozone  and 
particulate  air  pollution  to  levels  complying 
with  federal  and  state  public  health  stand- 
ards. The  baseline  pollution  scenario  repre- 
sented actual  data  obtained  from  air  pollu- 
tion monitors  during  the  years  1984  through 
1986.  The  future  pollution  scenarios  reflect- 
ed compliance  with  federal  and  state  public 
health  standards,  resfjectively. 

A  unique,  state-of-the-art  model  was  de- 
veloped to  determine  the  total  population 
exposed  to  air  pollution  both  before  and 
after  implementation  of  the  pollution  con- 
trols required  in  the  South  Coast  air  man- 
agement plan.  Called  the  regional  human 
exposure  model  (REHEX),  it  calculated  the 
daily  exposure  to  air  pollution  by  each 
member  of  nine  demographic  groups  living 
in  32  pollution  "exposure  districts"  through- 
out the  South  Coast  basin.  The  demograph- 
ic groups  were  distinguished  by  age.  working 
status,  and  whether  or  not  they  worked  in- 
doors, outdoors,  or  predominantly  in  an 
automobile.  Based  on  censes  data  and  other 
information  sources,  the  total  population 
living  within  each  of  the  32  exposure  dis- 
tricts in  the  four  counties  was  divided 
among  the  demographic  groups. 

The  most  innovative  aspect  of  the 
REHEX  model  was  its  capability  to  trans- 
late concentrations  of  ozone  and  particulate 
air  pollution  recorded  at  pollution  monitor- 
ing stations  into  actual  amounts  of  pollu- 
tion inhaled  by  each  of  the  demographic 
groups  living  in  each  exposure  district.  To 
do  this,  1,000  time-activity  patterns  were  de- 
veloped in  the  model  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  pollution  exposure  experienced 
during  each  hour  of  a  typical  day  by  a 
member  of  each  demographic  group  living 
in  each  area.  One  of  six  exercise  states  rang- 
ing from  asleep  to  heavy  exertion  was  ap- 
plied to  each  time-activity  pattern. 

To  gain  a  sense  of  the  complexity  of  this 
process,  consider  the  application  of  the 
time-activity  pattern  reflecting  automotive 
driving  time.  The  REHEX  model  assumed 
that  infants  spend  15  minutes  per  day  in  an 
automobile,  whereas  the  demographic  group 
representing  adults  who  work  largely  out  of 
their  cars  spends  9  hours  a  day  driving.  Am- 
bient air  pollution  readings  in  each  expo- 
sure district  were  multiplied  by  0.2  to  reflect 
the  pollution  reduction  effect  of  a  typical 
automotive  ventilation  system  on  reducing 
pollution  inside  an  automobile.  The  model 
then  credited  this  level  of  pollution  expo- 
sure for  the  portion  of  the  average  day  that 
each  demographic  group  spent  in  the  driv- 
ing time-activity  pattern.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  pollution  exposure  profiles 
were  created  for  the  entire  24-hour  "aver- 
age" day  of  each  demographic  group  in  each 
exposure  district. 

The  conclusion  reached  through  the  ap 
plication  of  the  REHEX  model  was  that 
nearly  everyone  living  in  the  South  Coast 
area  is  exposed  to  concentrations  of  ozone 
or  particulate  pollution  that  exceed  federal 
or  California  public  health  standards.  Fur- 
thermore, more  than  50%  of  the  population 
is  exposed  to  ozone  levels  more  than  two- 
thirds  higher  than  the  federal  ozone  stand- 
ard, and  2%  of  the  population  suffers  expo- 
sure to  ozone  at  a  level  three  times  the  fed- 
eral standard.  School-age  children,  college 
students,  and  adults  working  outdoors  were 
judged  to  experience  the  highest  ozone  ex- 


posure per  capita.  A  similar  pattern  of  the 
pervasive  air  pollution  in  the  South  Coast 
was  found  to  exist  for  particulate  pollution. 
An  equally  great  level  of  effort  in  the 
South  Coast  report  was  devoted  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  pollution-induced  health  effects  as 
the  basis  of  the  REHEX  analysis  of  the  pop- 
ulation exposed  to  pollution.  A  computer- 
ized search  identified  nearly  1,000  health  ef- 
fects studies  which  were  reviewed  by  the 
project  staff  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  pollutant-specific  criteria  documents  pub- 
lished by  federal  and  state  pollution  control 
agencies.  Although  data  were  reviewed  for 
all  major  air  pollutants,  the  report  focused 
on  morbidity  effects  from  exposure  to  ozone 
and  on  mortality  and  morbidity  effects  from 
particulate  matter  because  the  strongest 
correlations  between  adverse  health  effects 
and  pollution  concentration  exist  for  these 
pollutants. 

Five  morbidity  effects  were  analj-zed  for 
exposure  to  ozone  pollution:  mild  cough,  eye 
irritation,  sore  throat,  headache,  and  chest 
discomfort.  Using  dose-response  coefficient 
from  the  scientific  literature  and  the  results 
of  the  REHEX  analysis,  the  South  Coast 
report  predicted  that  reducing  ozone  pollu- 
tion to  meet  the  federal  public  health  stand- 
ard would  eliminate  annually  121.7  million 
occurrences  of  mild  cough.  191.6  million  eye 
irritations.  179.0  million  sore  throats.  107.4 
million  headaches,  and  64.5  million  cases  of 
chest  discomfort.  The  figures  for  the  scenar- 
io projecting  compliance  with  the  stricter 
California  standard  were  between  10%  and 
20%  higher. 

Because  many  of  these  symptoms  would 
occur  simultaneously,  the  South  Coast 
report  calculated  the  number  of  days  that 
one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  would  not 
occur  in  an  individual  because  of  reduced 
ozone  pollution.  This  analysis  concluded 
that  1,21.7  million  "multiple  minor  symp- 
tom days'  would  be  eliminated  by  compli- 
ance with  the  federal  ozone  standard.  Com- 
pliance with  the  state  standard  was  estimat- 
ed to  eliminate  137.1  million  multiple  minor 
symptom  days.  Finally,  the  report  studied 
another  ramification  of  morbidity  effects 
from  exposure  to  ozone  pollution,  that  is. 
the  restriction  in  daily  activity  due  to  the 
minor  health  effects  discussed  above.  The 
report  estimated  that  17.6  million  restricted 
activity  days  would  be  avoided  each  year  if 
ozone  levels  complied  with  the  federal 
standard.  The  estimate  rose  to  20.6  million 
days  assuming  compliance  with  the  state 
standard. 

The  analysis  of  the  effect  of  reducing  par- 
ticulate pollution  was  limited  to  an  estimate 
of  restricted  activity  days  and  premature 
deaths  from  pollution  exposure.  An  estimat- 
ed 14.6  million  and  24.7  million  restricted 
activity  days  would  be  eliminated  each  year, 
the  report  concluded,  if  particulate  pollu- 
tion were  reduced  to  comply  with  federal 
and  state  standards,  respectively.  The  avert- 
ed death  investigation  led  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  1.617  deaths  would  be  avoid- 
ed annually  if  air  quality  in  the  South  Coast 
area  complied  with  federal  particulate 
standards.  The  figure  increased  to  2,733 
averted  days  assuming  compliance  with  the 
state  standard. 

Next,  the  South  Coast  report  made  esti- 
m.ites  of  the  monetary  value  associated  with 
each  avoided  morbidity  effect  resulting 
from  reduced  ozone  and  particulate  pollu- 
tion. For  the  morbidity  effects,  values  were 
set  ranging  from  a  low  of  $4.50  for  an  avoid- 
ed cough  to  $7.50  for  a  sidestepped  head- 
ache or  sore  throat  call  figures  from  this 
report  are  in  1988  dollars).  A  restricted  ac- 


tivity day  was  awarded  a  higher  value  of 
$21.50  because  the  restriction  would  often 
involve  lost  wages  in  addition  to  personal 
discomfort.  For  mortality,  the  report  as- 
sumed a  median  value  of  a  statistical  life  to 
be  $3  7  million,  with  a  low  and  high  esti- 
mate of  $1.7  million  and  $8.6  million,  respec- 
tively. 

Finally,  the  research  project  developed 
and  utilized  an  economic  benefits  assess- 
ment model  to  integrate  the  data  collected 
in  other  project  components  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  overall  economic  value  of  health 
benefits  from  reduced  ozone  and  particulate 
pollution.  The  total  annual  benefits  from 
complying  with  the  federal  and  state  ozone 
standards  were  estimated  under  the  "best 
conservative  "  scenario  to  be  $2.4  billion  and 
$2.6  billion,  respectively.  Compliance  with 
the  federal  and  state  particulate  standards 
was  calculated  to  reap  much  higher  annual 
economic  benefits.  $7.0  billion  and  $11.7  bil- 
lion, respectively.  Most  of  the  particulate- 
derived  benefits.  $6.0  billion  and  $10.1  bil- 
lion, were  estimated  to  result  from  reduced 
mortality. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  health  benefits 
from  reducing  ozone  to  the  federal  standard 
were  calculated  to  be  worth  $196  each  year 
for  every  person  living  in  the  South  Coast 
Basin  and  $214  per  year  per  person  for  com- 
pliance with  the  California  standard.  Per 
capita  annual  health  benefits  for  compli- 
ance with  the  federal  and  state  particulate 
standard  were  estimated  to  be  $575  and 
$972.  respectively. 

Combining  ozone  and  particulate  benefits, 
the  South  Coast  report  made  a  "best  con- 
servative" estimate  of  total  annual  health 
benefits  of  $9.4  billion  for  compliance  with 
the  federal  standards  and  $14.3  billion  for 
compliance  with  the  California  standards. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  these  figures  translate 
to  health  benefits  worth  $771  and  $1,186  per 
person  per  year. 

Four  Air  Basins  in  California 
In  1983.  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  (CARB)  issued  a  request  for  propos- 
als for  a  "quantitative  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  not  controlling  air  pollution  in  Cali- 
fornia." The  contract  was  awarded  to  a 
four-person  research  group  at  Energy  and 
Resource  Consultants.  Inc..  in  Boulder.  Col- 
orado headed  by  Rot)ert  Rowe  but  including 
scientists  from  Oregon  State  University  and 
Systems  Applications.  Inc..  in  California. 
The  three-year  project  culminated  with  the 
publication  in  December  1986  of  a  two- 
volume  report  entitled  The  Benefits  of  Ait 
Pollution  Control  iti  California  'hereafter 
called  the  CARB  report  > 

Concentrations  of  six  air  pollutants  were 
analyzed  in  the  CARB  report  particulate 
matter,  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  sul- 
fates, lead,  and  ozone.  Ultimately,  however, 
health  costs  were  calculated  only  for  partic- 
ulates and  ozone  In  addition  to  health 
(  osts.  the  CARB  report  al.so  examined  other 
economic  effects  from  air  pollution,  includ- 
ing Its  impact  on  agricultural  productivity, 
buildings  and  other  materials,  forest 
growth,  and  visibility. 

Tjur  regions  in  California  were  selected 
for  detail  analysi.s  because  of  their  high 
population  density;  together  they  include  19 
million  people  or  80%  of  the  states  popula- 
tion of  23  million  people.  The  regions  were 
the  San  Diego  Air  Basin,  the  South  Coast 
Air  Basin  i which  includes  Los  Angeles  and 
neighboring  metropolitan  areas',  the  San 
loaquin  Air  Basin  'including  Bakersfield. 
l-Yesno.  and  Stockton  ).  and  the  San  Francis- 
co Bay  Area  Air  Basin. 
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Unlike  many  other  studies  of  localized  re- 
gions that  assess  costs  and  benefits  of  com- 
plying with  public  health  standards,  the 
CARB  study  examined  five  alternative  see 
narios  that  differed  in  the  type  and  amount 
of  pollution  control  equipment  operating  on 
existing  sources  of  pollution.  The  scenarios 
compared  the  economic  effects  caused  by 
air  pollution  levels  actually  experienced  in 
1979  with  the  lower  levels  expected  to  exist 
in  1987  with  maximum  pollution  control 
and  with  the  higher  levels  of  pollution  that 
would  exist  in  1987  if  only  minimal  pollu- 
tion controls  were  required. 

Projected  1987  levels  of  pollution  were  cal 
culated  assuming  that  all  pollution  control 
requirements  contained  in  government  pol 
lution  abatement  plans  officially  on  record 
in  1983  were  implemented.  Emissions  under 
the  "no  controls"  scenario  were  calculated 
assuming  that  sources  of  pollution  in  1979 
were  operating  only  with  pollution  control 
equipment  required  in  1960.  The  authors  of 
the  report  argued  that  studying  the  impacts 
of  specific  pollution  control  programs 
rather  than  comparing  effects  associated 
with  different  ambient  concentratior^  of  air 
pollution  (e.g..  the  public  health  standards) 
provides  more  useful  policy  analysis  for 
real-world  environmental  decision  making. 

Air  pollution  emission  statistics  from  the 
CARB  Emission  Data  System  were  the 
source  of  information  about  the  1979  pollu- 
tion levels  in  the  22  counties  within  the  four 
basins  studied.  Emission  levels  were  calcu- 
lated for  pollution  sources  contained  in  the 
1979  data  base  using  only  the  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  required  in  1960  or  the 
equipment  required  for  installations  in  1987. 
This  analysis  concluded,  for  example,  that 
hydrocarbon  emissions  in  1979  would  have 
been  207%  higher  if  only  pollution  controls 
required  in  1960  were  operating;  on  the 
other  hand,  additional  planned  pollution 
abatement  efforts  were  estimated  to  cause 
1979  emissions  to  decrease  by  an  additional 
13%  by  1987.  Similar  calculations  were  per- 
formed for  each  of  the  six  pollutants  stud- 
ied. Computer  modeling  was  then  used  to 
trsinslate  emissions  (in  tons  per  yean  to  ex- 
pected chajiges  in  ambient  concentrations  of 
each  pollutant  in  each  county  under  the  al- 
ternative scenarios. 

Particulate  dose-response  functions  for 
mortality  and  morbidity  from  exposure  to 
particulate  matter  were  established  after  a 
review  of  the  scientific  literature.  The 
CARB  report  asserts  that  only  "the  most 
credible  and  up-to-date  results  of  previous 
studies  have  been  used  in  this  analysis  to 
develop  quantitative  estimates  of  the  health 
effects  that  could  be  expected  under  the  al- 
ternative pollution  control  scenarios."  Ap- 
plication of  the  coefficients  for  particulate 
pollution  to  the  pollution  exposure  and  pop- 
ulation data  led  to  the  conclusion  that  3,428 
fewer  premature  deaths  occurred  in  the 
study  area  in  1979  as  a  result  of  particulate 
air  pollution  than  would  have  occurred  if 
only  the  pollution  control  equipment  re- 
quired in  1960  were  operating.  Moreover. 
implementation  of  additional  pollution  con 
trols  planned  for  1987  would  reduce  the 
mortality  rate  in  the  four  basin  area  by  an 
other  540  fatalities  per  year. 

In  order  to  assess  morbidity,  for  each  sce- 
nario sick  days,  restricted  activity  days, 
emergency  room  visits,  hospital  stays,  and 
asthma  attacks  attributable  to  exposure  to 
particulates  were  estimated.  For  ozone  pol- 
lution, only  restricted  activity  days  and  ag- 
gravation of  asthma  attacks  were  studied. 
This  portion  of  the  analysis  indicated,  for 
example,  that  4.135  fewer  emergency  room 


visits  occurred  in  1979  as  a  result  of  particu- 
late and  ozone  air  pollution  than  would 
have  occurred  if  only  the  pollution  control 
equipment  required  in  1960  were  operating. 
Moreover,  implementation  of  additional  pol- 
lution controls  planned  for  1987  would 
reduce  emergency  room  visits  in  the  four- 
basin  area  by  another  177  cases  per  year. 

Finally,  the  CARB  report  translated  these 
health  effects  into  monetary  values.  Review 
of  the  scientific  literature  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  $2,000,000  ($2,380,000)  as  a  reasona- 
ble midpoint  value  for  a  statistical  life  (all 
figures  from  this  study  are  in  1983  dollars; 
figures  in  parentheses  are  1988  dollars.) 
Morbidity  values  were  assigned  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  lost  wages  and  average  medi- 
cal expenditures  in  each  of  the  four  regions 
studied.  Application  of  these  monetary 
values  to  the  health  effects  estimates  led  to 
a  best  estimate  that  $8.1  ($9.6)  billion  in 
total  annual  health  costs  were  eliminated  in 
1979  as  a  result  of  pollution  controls  operat- 
ing at  that  time  compared  with  the  health 
cosus  that  would  have  resulted  from  particu- 
late and  ozone  pollution  that  would  have 
been  emitted  if  only  pollution  control  equip- 
ment required  in  1960  were  operating.  Com- 
pletion of  the  pollution  control  programs 
planned  for  1987  would  reduce  health  ef- 
fects in  four-basin  area  by  another  $1.2 
($1.4)  billion  per  year  according  to  the 
CARB  report. 

Only  about  20%  of  the  total  health  costs 
were  projected  to  result  from  morbidity  im- 
pacts. As  in  many  other  studies,  the  CARB 
report  found  that  mortality  effects  contrib- 
ute to  the  total  health  costs  much  more  sig- 
nificantly than  do  the  effects  of  pollution 
on  morbidity.  For  both  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity, the  authors  of  the  CARB  report  be- 
lieved that  their  methodology  captured  only 
a  fraction  of  the  true  health  costs  from  pol- 
lution. Health  costs  from  exposure  to  sever- 
al pollutants  were  not  estimated  at  all  and 
what  analysis  did  occur  was  limited  in  scope. 
For  example,  increased  respiratory  illnesses 
in  children  and  aggravated  chronic  illnesses 
from  pollution  exposure  were  not  quanti- 
fied. Thus  the  authors  estimated  that  "the 
dollar  estimates  probably  encompass  50  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  the  total  health 
damage." 

The  inclusion  of  nonhealth  economic  ben- 
efits from  reduced  pollution  resulted  in 
total  economic  benefits  of  $11.9  ($14.2)  bil- 
lion from  reduced  pollution  with  control 
equipment  in  place  in  1979  compared  with 
equipment  required  by  1960  standards.  Re- 
duced health  costs  accounted  for  68  percent 
of  the  total  benefits,  exemplifying,  as  in 
other  studies,  the  importance  of  health  ef- 
fects to  the  overall  economic  benefits  of  re- 
ducing air  pollution. 

Not  surprisingly,  residents  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  benefited  most  from  the  reduc- 
tions in  health  costs  identified  in  the  CARB 
report.  Approximately  $4.5  ($5.4)  billion,  or 
56  percent  of  the  health  benefits  were  pro- 
jected in  the  report  to  occur  within  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin.  The  San  Francisco 
Bay  Air  Basin  enjoyed  $1.8  ($2.1)  billion  in 
avoided  health  costs,  or  22  percent  of  the 
total.  Reduced  health  costs  worth  $1.1  ($1.3) 
billion  (14  percent)  and  $575  ($684)  million 
(8  percent)  benefited  residents  of  the  less 
populous  San  Diego  and  San  Joaquin  Air 
Basins,  respectively 

Santa  Clara  County.  California 

Santa  Clara  County  lies  at  the  southern 
tip  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Nearly  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Bay  Areas  residents  live  here. 
About  half  of  the  county's  1.4  million  popu- 
lation lives  in  San  Jose,  and  much  of  the  re- 


maining citizenry  lives  in  the  neighboring 
"silicon  valley"  communities. 

Shortly  after  completion  of  the  four- 
region  California  environmental  benefits 
study  discussed  above,  the  Ssinta  Clara 
Valley  integrated  Environmental  Manage- 
ment Project  within  Region  9  of  the  U.S. 
EPA  contracted  with  Energy  and  Resource 
Consultants.  Inc.,  to  prepare  a  similar  anal- 
ysis of  air  pollution  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
The  authors  included  Lauraine  Chestnut 
and  Robert  Rowe  from  Energy  and  Re- 
source Consultsoits.  Inc.,  and  Bart  Ostro 
from  the  EPA.  The  study,  entitled  Santa 
Clara  Criteria  Air  Pollutant  Benefit  Analy- 
sis, was  published  in  May  1987  (hereafter 
called  the  Santa  Clara  report).  The  study 
focused  on  four  pollutants  regulated  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act:  particulates,  ozone,  lead, 
and  carbon  monoxide. 

Air  pollution  readings  from  two  Santa 
Clara  County  monitoring  stations  in  1985 
provided  data  to  the  baseline  scenario  in  the 
particulate  analysis.  Environmental  benefits 
were  then  assessed  under  three  alternative 
scenarios;  pollution  levels  complying  with 
what  was  then  the  federal  public  health 
particulate  standard  (annual  average  of  75 
n'g/mM).  complying  with  the  California 
standard  (approximately  65  ji'g/mn),  or 
maintained  at  the  lowest  annual  level  re- 
corded in  the  County  in  the  1980s  (38  n=g/ 
mn,  in  1983). 

The  Santa  Clara  report  addressed  mortali- 
ty effects  ass(x;iated  with  exposure  to  par- 
ticulate pollution  and  two  morbidity  effects, 
increased  emergency  room  visits  and  re- 
stricted activity  days  due  to  acute  reactions. 
Dose-response  coefficients  for  these  effects 
were  established  after  a  review  of  the  scien- 
tific literature.  Modifications  of  mortality 
risk  analyses  by  Lave  and  Seskin,  Evans, 
and  a  number  of  other  scientists  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mortality  coefficient  of 
0.221  annual  deaths  per  100,000  people  per 
microgram  per  cubic  meter  of  change  in  par- 
ticulate concentration.  Moreover,  review 
and  modification  of  the  data  in  the  scientif- 
ic literature  led  to  establishing  dose-re- 
sponse coefficients  equating  the  annual  per 
capita  emergency  room  visit  rate  to  0.00013 
per  microgram  per  cubic  meter  of  change  in 
particulate  concentration.  For  restricted  ac- 
tivity days,  0.0048  was  established  to  repre- 
sent the  percentage  change  in  annual  re- 
stricted activity  days  per  person  per  micro- 
gram per  cubic  meter  of  change  in  fine  par- 
ticulate concentration. 

Applying  these  coefficients  to  the  pollu- 
tion and  population  data  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  between  3  and  68  deaths  from  ex- 
posure to  particulate  pollution  could  be 
eliminated  annually  if  1985  pollution  levels 
in  Santa  Clara  County  were  reduced  to  the 
more  protective  levels  set  in  the  three  alter- 
native scenarios.  Between  175  and  3.981 
emergency  room  visits  and  between  29,500 
and  672.200  restricted  activity  days  could 
also  be  avoided. 

Monetary  values  were  then  established  for 
two  morbidity  effects.  Based  on  an  average 
daily  wage  for  California  workers  of  $80 
($88)  and  an  average  cost  of  $130  ($143)  for 
outpatient  medical  treatment,  a  value  of 
$210  ($231)  was  set  for  an  emergency  room 
visit  (all  figures  from  this  report  are  in  1985 
dollars;  figures  in  parentheses  are  1988  dol- 
lars). The  average  cost  of  a  restricted  activi- 
ty day  was  keyed  to  lost  wages  likely  to 
result  from  minor  illnesses  resulting  from 
exposure  to  pollution.  This  value  was  set  at 
$42  ($46)  per  instance. 

These  values,  when  applied  to  the  estimat- 
ed health  effects,  yielded  an  estimate  of  the 


total  annual  savings  of  avoided  morbidity 
effects  from  reducing  particulate  pollution 
as  set  out  in  the  three  scenarios  of  between 
$1.3  ($1.4)  million  and  $29.3  ($32.2)  million. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  these  figures  translate 
to  about  $1.0  ($1.1)  saved  per  person  per 
year  in  reduced  health  costs  from  meeting 
the  federal  standard,  about  $12  ($13)  per 
person  for.  meeting  the  California  standau-d, 
and  about  $21  ($23)  per  person  for  main- 
taining the  1983  particulate  pollution  levels. 

The  main  body  of  the  text  of  the  Santa 
Clara  study  does  not  include  an  analysis  of 
the  costs  associated  with  premature  death 
from  exposure  to  particulates  because  "plac- 
ing dollar  values  on  risks  of  premature 
death  can  spark  a  lot  of  emotional  contro- 
versy." An  appendix  was  included,  however, 
that  quantifies  mortality  costs  using  an  as- 
sumed value  of  $2.0  ($2.2)  million  for  a  sta- 
tistical life.  This  assumption  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  mortality  costs  in  Santa  Clara 
County  could  be  reduced  between  $6.0  ($6.6) 
million  and  $135.9  ($149.5)  million  if  partic- 
ulate pollution  were  reduced  to  the  levels 
assigned  in  the  alternative  scenarios. 

Ambient  pollution  data  collected  hourly  in 
1984  at  five  monitoring  stations  in  Saiita 
Clara  County  provided  the  basis  for  the 
analysis  of  the  health  costs  of  reducing 
ozone.  Dose-response  coefficients  were  set 
for  each  of  the  three  morbidity  impacts  se- 
lected for  analysis  using  a  procedure  similar 
to  that  utilized  to  study  exposure  to  particu- 
lates. The  three  morbidity  effects  examined 
were  restricted  activity  days  due  to  respira- 
tory discomfort,  asthma  attacks,  and  eye  ir- 
ritation. As  for  particulates,  health  effects 
were  calculated  under  actual  baseline  condi- 
tions and  under  three  alternative  scenarios. 
The  alternatives  for  ozone  were  pollution 
levels  complying  with  the  federal  public 
health  standard  (hourly  average  of  0.12 
parts  per  million  [ppm]).  complying  with 
the  California  standard  (0.10  ppm),  or  main- 
taining a  level  nearly  equal  to  natural  back- 
ground ozone  readings  (0.04  ppm). 

The  analysis  indicated  that  compliance 
with  the  reduced  ozone  concentrations  con- 
sidered in  the  alternative  scenarios  would 
eliminate  24,700  to  472,600  eye  irritations, 
13,100  to  875,800  restricted  activity  days, 
and  400  to  13,700  asthma  attacks  each  year. 
Using  the  $80  ($88)  average  daily  wage  in 
California  as  a  guide,  monetary  values  of  $9 
($10),  $31  ($34),  and  $60  ($66)  were  assigned 
to  each  of  these  effects,  respectively. 

Applying  these  values  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  reducing  ozone  in  the  Santa  Clara 
County  would  reduce  health  costs  by 
$627,500  ($690,250)  if  federal  standards  were 
met,  $3,214,200  ($3,535,620)  if  the  California 
standards  were  met.  and  $29.0  ($31.9)  mil- 
lion if  background  levels  of  ozone  were  at- 
tained. These  figures  translate  to  $0.45 
($0.49)  to  $21.00  ($23.10)  per  person  in  re- 
duced health  costs  per  year. 

The  Denver  Area 

Fourth  in  the  series  of  health  cost  assess- 
ments prepared  by  many  of  the  same  re- 
searchers who  worked  on  the  California 
studies  discussed  above  was  the  report  enti- 
tled Ambient  Particulate  Matter  and  Ozone 
Benefit  Analysis  for  Denver  (hereafter 
called  the  Denver  report).  It  was  written  by 
Lauraine  Chestnut  and  Robert  Rowe,  then 
working  at  RCG/Hagler,  Bailly,  Inc.,  a  con- 
sulting firm  that  survived  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Energy  and  Resource  Consultants, 
Inc.  The  report,  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
Region  8  office  of  the  U.S.  EPA  in  Denver, 
was  released  in  draft  form  in  January  1988. 

The  Denver  study  analyzed  the  effects  of 
reducing  the  concentration  of  particulate 


matter  and  ozone  in  a  six -county  area  along 
the  Front  Range  of  Colorado,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Denver.  In  total,  1.6  mil- 
lion people  lived  in  615,000  households 
within  the  study  region  in  1985.  the  base 
year  for  the  analysis. 

The  assessment  attempted  to  compare 
health  costs  actually  experienced  in  the 
mid-1980s  with  projected  health  costs  if  air 
quality  in  the  region  had  met  the  federal 
public  health  standards  or  other  lower  pol- 
lution levels.  The  study  considered  both 
mortality  and  morbidity  effects. 

For  particulate  matter,  three  scenarios 
were  examined:  compliance  with  the  federal 
public  health  standards,  compliance  with 
pollution  levels  10%  below  the  federal 
standards,  and  compliance  with  even  more 
stringent  standards  in  effect  in  California. 
The  starting  point  for  this  analysis  was  the 
determination  of  existing  pollution  levels 
based  on  a  three-year  average  of  the  annual 
average  and  the  24-hour  average  particulate 
concentrations  collected  at  10  pollution 
monitoring  stations  in  the  study  area  from 
1984  to  1986.  These  concentrations  were 
converted  to  reflect  the  percentage  of  par- 
ticulates with  a  diameter  of  less  than  10  mi- 
crotis (^)  by  using  a  conversion  factor  of 
0.46. 

The  population  within  the  study  area  was 
divided  among  124  census  tracts.  An  expo- 
sure based  on  the  average  particulate  read- 
ing of  the  nearest  monitor  was  assigned  to 
each  person  living  in  each  tract.  Mortality 
and  morbidity  dose-response  coefficients 
were  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths 
and  illnesses  likely  to  be  avoided  if  concen- 
trations of  particulates  were  reduced  to 
meet  the  federal  particulate  standards.  The 
same  dose-response  coefficients  were  used  in 
the  Denver  report  as  were  applied  in  the 
Santa  Clara  report  discussed  above.  The 
mortality  coefficient  was  set  at  0.221  annual 
deaths  per  100.000  people  per  microgram 
per  cubic  meter  of  change  in  particulate 
concentration.  A  morbidity  dose-reponse  co- 
efficient was  established  equating  the 
annual  per  capita  emergency  room  visit  rate 
to  0.00013  per  microgram/cubic  meter  of 
change  in  particulate  concentration.  For  re- 
stricted activity  days.  0.0048  was  established 
to  represent  the  percentage  of  change  in 
annual  restricted  activity  days  per  person 
per  microgram  per  cubic  meter  of  change  in 
fine  particulate  concentration. 

Applying  these  coefficients  to  the  popula- 
tion exposure  rates  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  21  deaths  per  year  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  Denver  area  if  the  federal  particulate 
standard  was  met,  along  with  1,212  emer- 
gency room  visits  and  255,000  restricted  ac- 
tivity days  stemming  from  pollution-induced 
illnesses.  Although  the  study  observed  that 
no  health  effects  necessarily  occur  at  partic- 
ulate concentrations  below  the  federal 
public  health  standard,  assumptions  used  in 
sensitivity  analyses  indicated  that  addition- 
al health  effects  could  be  avoided  if  particu- 
late concentrations  were  reduced  to  the 
levels  set  in  the  two  other  alternatives.  The 
number  of  avoided  deaths  increased  to  31 
for  complisuice  with  a  particulate  level  10% 
below  the  federal  standard.  Avoided  emer- 
gency room  visits  increased  to  1.804  and  re- 
stricted activity  days  to  380,000.  Compliance 
with  the  California  standard  was  projected 
to  lead  to  74  fewer  deaths  annually  and  to 
4.353  less  emergency  room  visits  and  917.000 
fewer  restricted  activity  days  per  year. 

Health  costs  were  assigned  only  for  the  re- 
duction in  health  effects  associated  with 
compliance  with  the  federal  standard.  The 
authors  of  the  Denver  study  selected  $450 


($486)  as  a  reasonable  value  for  a  1/100,000 
reduction  risk  of  dying  from  exposure  to 
particulate  pollution  (all  dollar  figures  from 
this  report  are  in  1986  dollars:  figures  in  pa- 
rentheses are  1988  dollars).  This  translates 
to  a  value  of  $4.5  ($4.9)  million  per  sUtlsti- 
cal  life.  They  used  daU  from  the  U.S.  EPA 
setting  a  dollar  value  of  an  emergency  room 
visit  at  $175  ($189).  Data  from  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  indicating  an  average  daily 
wage  in  the  Denver  area  of  $85  ($92)  plus 
other  information  from  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  were  used  to  derive  an 
average  value  of  $43  ($46)  for  a  restricted 
activity  day. 

Using  these  values,  the  Denver  study  con- 
cluded that  annual  health  costs  of  $104.2 
($112.5)  million  could  be  avoided  if  air  qual- 
ity in  the  Denver  area  complied  with  the 
federal  particulate  standard.  Nearly  90%  of 
this  total,  or  $93.1  ($100.5)  million,  would 
result  from  reduced  mortality.  Avoided 
emergency  room  visits  would  save  $212,000 
($228,960)  and  eliminated  days  of  restricted 
activity  would  save  $10.9  ($11.8)  million  per 
year. 

A  similar  methodology  was  used  to  deter- 
mine health  effects  from  ozone  exjxwure  in 
the  Denver  area.  Daily  high  ozone  readings 
during  1986  provided  the  data  for  the  analy- 
sis. Three  types  of  morbidity  effects  from 
exposure  to  ozone  were  examined:  increased 
asthma  attacks,  restricted  activity  days  due 
to  respiratory  discomfort,  and  eye  irrita- 
tions. The  same  coefficients  for  these  ef- 
fects were  used  in  this  study  as  were  devel- 
oped and  applied  in  the  Santa  Clara  report 
discussed  above.  Also  as  in  the  Santa  Clara 
report,  the  Denver  report  assimied  that  ex- 
posure to  ozone  did  not  cause  premature 
death. 

Health  effects  for  ozone  were  calculated 
for  two  scenarios.  The  first  assumed  a  re- 
duction in  ozone  concentrations  to  meet  the 
federal  public  health  standard.  The  second 
assumed  elimination  of  all  ozone  other  than 
naturally  occurring  background  levels.  The 
second  scenario  also  assumed  that  adverse 
health  effects  occur  at  ozone  concentrations 
between  background  levels  and  the  federal 
public  health  standards.  Application  of  the 
dose-response  coefficients  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  population  exposure  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  cases  of  asthma  attacks  would 
be  reduced  by  150  per  year  if  the  federal 
ozone  standard  were  attained  in  the  Denver 
area  and  that  6.900  instances  of  restricted 
activity  days  and  15.400  cases  of  eye  irrita- 
tion would  also  be  avoided  each  year.  Much 
more  extensive  health  effects  would  be 
avoided  if  ozone  levels  were  reduced  to  back- 
ground levels  under  the  second  scenario: 
6.000  asthma  attacks.  260,000  restricted  ac- 
tivity days,  and  470.000  eye  irritations  per 
year. 

The  Denver  study  placed  a  value  of  $21 
($23)  for  each  restricted  activity  day  due  to 
respiratory  discomfort,  half  the  value  for  a 
restricted  activity  due  to  exposure  to  par- 
ticular pollution.  Asthma  attacks  were  as- 
sumed to  involve  a  more  serious  disruption 
in  activity  and  a  $43  ($46)  value  was  as- 
signed to  each  attack.  Eye  irritations  were 
valued  at  $9  ($10),  or  one-tenth  the  average 
daily  wage  in  the  Denver  area. 

As  for  particulates,  costs  were  calculated 
only  for  a  scenario  involving  compliance 
with  the  federal  standard.  Total  aruiual 
morbidity  cost  reductions  of  $289,900 
($313,092)  were  predicted  to  result  from 
compliance  with  the  federal  ozone  standard. 
Most  of  these  health  cost  benefits,  $144,900 
($156,492)  and  $138,600  ($149,688),  respec- 
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lively,  resulted  from  fewer  restricted  activi- 
ty days  and  eye  irritations. 

EPA  Regulatory  Impact  Analyses 

On  February  19.  1981.  President  Reagan 
Issued  Executive  Order  12291  as  one  of  his 
first  sig^nificant  policy  actions  after  the  in 
auguration.  The  order  directs  all  federal 
agencies  to  consider  the  economic  repercus- 
sions of  new  regulations  and  to  select  regu 
latory  approaches  that  ■maximize  the  net 
benefits  to  society."  To  accomplish  this. 
■the  alternative  involving  the  least  cost  to 
society  shall  be  chosen"  as  long  as  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  society  for  the  regulation 
outweigh  the  potential  costs  to  society. ■' 

As  a  result  of  the  Executive  Order  12291. 
all  federal  agencies  must  prepare  a  regula- 
tory impact  analysis  (RIAi  for  any  proposed 
regulation  the  implementation  of  which  is 
likely  to  cost  more  than  $100  million  per 
year.  The  U.S.  EPA  has  probably  been  the 
federal  agency  most  affected  by  this  re- 
quirement. Since  1981.  the  EPA  has  pre 
pared  nearly  20  RIAs.  Three  of  these,  which 
address  regulations  affecting  the  public 
health  standards  for  criteria  air  pollutants 
regulated  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  include  com 
prehensive  health  cost  assessments  in  their 
analyses  and  are  discussed  in  this  mono- 
graph. 

The  results  of  the  RIAs  to  date  have  been 
to  overwhelmingly  justify  on  economic 
grounds  alone  many  new  EP.*  pollution  con 
trol  initiatives.  In  a  1987  EPA  report.  EPA.s 
Use  of  Benefit-Cost  Analysis:  1981-1986.  the 
agency  observed  that  the  15  RIAs  produced 
at  that  time  concluded  that  the  proposed 
new  EPA  regulations  they  examined  would 
provide  net  economic  benefits  to  society  of 
more  than  $10  billion,  largely  from  reduced 
health  costs  from  exposure  to  pollution. 
The  report  noted  that  ■environmentalists 
often  fear  that  economic  analysis  will  lead 
to  less  strict  environmental  regulations  in 
an  effort  to  save  costs,  bat  our  study  reveals 
that  the  opposite  is  just  as  often  the  case." 
The  RIA  for  Particulate  Matter 

The  RIA  for  parti-^ulate  matter  was  pub- 
lished by  the  EPA  on  February  24.  1984 
The  230-page  report  addresses  the  impact  of 
revising  public  health  standards  for  total 
particulate  matter  in  any  of  six  ways,  each 
of  which  reflects  a  new  standard  based  on 
the  concentration  of  particulates  smaller 
than  iO  microns  m  diameter  rather  than 
total  particulates  in  the  air  These  particu- 
lates, called  PMIO.  usually  constitute  about 
55%  of  the  total  ma.ss  of  suspended  particles 
in  air  pollution,  but  they  are  thought  to  be 
responsible  for  most  of  the  adverse  health 
effects  from  all  particulates.  The  existing 
standards  in  1984  addressed  only  total  sus- 
pended particles  iTSPs).  They  limited  the 
annual  concentration  of  TSPs  to  75  ug  m'. 
and  the  24-hour  maximum  concentration 
*as  260  ne'm\  which  *as  not  be  exceeded 
more  than  once  per  year.  The  six  proposed 
PMIO  s'a'idards  studied  in  the  RIA  are: 
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late  readings  for  the  year  1978  from  1.230 
counties  throughout  the  United  States  that 
account  for  70'^c  of  all  point  source  emis- 
sions and  where  82%  of  the  U.S.  population 
lives.  These  TSP  readings  were  translated  to 
PMIO  concentrations  with  a  conversion 
factor  of  55%. 

The  adjusted  particulate  readings  were 
updated  for  each  county  by  a  computer 
model  that  projected  future  change  in  par- 
ticulate pollution  between  1978.  the  base 
year,  and  1995.  The  model  found  that  par- 
ticulate pollution  nationwide  would  drop  be- 
tween 1978  and  1987  as  a  result  of  pollution 
control  programs  already  in  place.  It  would 
then  begin  to  rise  as  pollution  from  new  in- 
dustrial growth  offsets  further  pollution  re- 
ductions at  existing  plants.  By  1995.  particu- 
late pollution  nationwide  was  projected  to 
be  slightly  higher  than  in  1978. 

Next  the  EPA  developed  pollution  control 
strategies  for  each  county  that  was  predict- 
ed to  be  in  violation  of  any  of  the  six  pro- 
posed PMIO  standards.  This  complicated 
process  involved  consideration  of  the  indus- 
trial mix  within  each  county,  future  retire- 
ments and  new  construction  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities, and  population  changes.  Costs  were 
assigned  to  each  control  strategy  and 
summed  for  all  counties.  Total  aiuiual  costs 
nationwide  for  achieving  compliance  with 
the  proposed  PMIO  standard  by  1989  ranged 
from  a  low  of  $370  ($532)  million  for  the 
number  5  set  of  standards  to  a  high  of 
$1,360  I $1,958)  million  for  complying  with 
the  number  2  set  of  standards  (all  figrures 
from  this  report  are  in  1980  dollars;  figures 
in  parentheses  are  1988  dollars).  The  net 
present  value  of  these  annual  costs,  using  a 
10%  discount  rate,  was  calculated  to  range 
from  $1.43  ($2,059)  billion  to  $5.3  ($7,632) 
billion. 

The  EPA  has  been  criticized  for  using  a 
10%  discount  rate  in  its  regulatory  impact 
analy.ses'  The  higher  the  discount  rate,  the 
less  net  present  value  is  assigned  to  future 
costs,  such  as  medical  bills  for  cancer  treat- 
ment incurred  a  decade  hence  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  carcinogens  today.  Although 
the  10%  discount  rate  has  been  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
use  in  federal  government  economic  analy- 
ses, it  is  believed  to  be  too  high  by  mari> 
economists  working  in  health-related  fields 
because  it  understates  long-term  health 
benefits  relative  to  the  pollution  contro. 
costs  that  are  incurred  in  the  short  term.  A--- 
V.  Kerry  Smith  notes  in  his  book.  Envron- 
mental  Policy  under  Reagan's  Executive 
Order,  notes,  most  environmental  econo- 
mists would  advocate  the  use  of  a  social  rate 
of  discount  criterion  .  .  .  rates  ranging  from 
2  to  6  percent  generally  form  the  consensus 
estimates  for  the  .'^ocial  rate  of  discount.  " 

The  principal  objective  of  the  particulatt 
RIA  was  to  place  the  costs  of  compliance 
with  the  proposed  PMIO  standards  as  calcu- 
lated above  side-by-side  with  the  economic 
benefits  expected  from  controlling  PMIO 
Dollution.  The  EPA  benefits  analysis  ad- 
dressed six  categories:  health,  visibility,  and 
climate  effects,  impacts  on  soiling  and  mate- 
rials damage,  acid  rain,  and  miscellaneous 
nonuser  benefits.  These  types  of  health  ben- 
efits were  studied  fewer  pollution-related 
deaths  and  reduced  chronic  and  acute  mor- 
bidity. 

The  EPA  used  the  pollution  and  popula- 
tion data  from  its  pollution  abatement  cost 


Pollution  data  for  particulates  are  widely 
monitored  by  the  EPA  as  part  of  its  nation 
al  emission  data  systems  (NEDSi.  From  the 
NEDS  data  base,  the  EPA  extracted  particu- 


'  The  discount  rale  is  an  estimate  of  the  time 
value  of  money,  it  is  used  to  calculate  the  current 
day  value  of  money  to  be  .spent  in  the  future.  This 
value  IS  reduced  according  to  the  size  of  the  as- 
sumed discount  rale 


assessment  in  the  environmental  benefits 
analysis.  This  analysis  measured  the  incre- 
mental health  benefits  of  complying  with 
each  of  the  six  proposed  standards  com- 
pared with  the  health  effects  resulting  from 
retention  of  the  existing  standards. 

Six  different  sets  of  dose-response  coeffi- 
cients were  applied  to  each  of  the  six  sce- 
narios. The  first  two.  A  and  B.  represented 
conservative  benefits  sissessments  limited 
solely  to  health  effects  and  based  almost  ex- 
clusively on  data  contained  in  two  earlier 
1982  EPA  publications.  Air  Quality  Criteria 
for  Particulate  Matter  and  Sulfur  Oxides 
and  Review  of  the  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards  for  Particulate  Matter: 
Assessment  of  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation. Dose-response  sets  C  through  F 
included  other  health-related  coefficients 
and  coefficients  for  the  nonhealth  effects  of 
materials'  soiling  and  damage. 

The  EPA  established  a  low  and  a  high  es- 
timate of  the  monetary  value  of  a  statistical 
life.  $360,000  ($518,400)  and  $2.8  ($4.0)  mil- 
lion, respectively.  The  agency  also  set  mone- 
tary values  for  morbility  effects  based  on 
lost  wages  from  pollution-induced  sicknesses 
and  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  for  ill- 
nesses related  to  exposure  to  pollution. 

In  the  final  step.  EPA  aggregated  its  data 
and  calculated  the  net  present  value  of  the 
economic  benefits  for  compliance  with  each 
of  the  six  scenarios  reflecting  proposed 
PMIO  standards.  Separate  estimates  were 
made  for  each  of  the  six  sets  of  dose-re- 
sponse assumptions  within  each  category, 
and  two  health  costs  were  estimated,  one  re- 
flecting each  of  the  life  valuations.  The 
result  was  a  complex  matrix  of  72  net 
present  value  health  benefit  estimates.  The 
lowest  prediction  was  $370  ($533)  million  in 
total  economic  benefits  from  complying 
with  the  70  >ig/m^PM10  standard  (assuming 
set  A  dose-response  coefficients  for  the 
weakest  proposed  standard  and  the  lower 
life  value).  The  highest  projection  was  $154 
($222)  billion  in  health  benefits  (for  the 
tightest  proposed  standard  and  the  set  F 
dose-response  coefficients  and  the  higher 
life  value). 

Under  set  C  dose-response  assumptions, 
the  tightest  proposed  PMIO  standards  were 
estimated  to  produce  between  $27  ($39i  bil- 
lion and  $31  ($45)  billion  in  total  benefits. 
These  benefits  would  result  from  3,600 
■saved"  lives  and  a  reduction  of  190.000  lost 
worl'  days  and  910.000  reduced  activity  days. 
The  analsysis  using  the  health  effects  as- 
sumptions in  set  B  indicates  EPAs  bests 
conservative  estimate  of  health  benefits 
alone.  The  most  stringent  proposed  PMIO 
standard  under  these  conditions  yields  be- 
tween $3.7  ($5.3)  and  $6.7  ($9.6)  billion  in 
health  benefits 

When  placed  against  the  estimated  costs 
of  impi  menling  the  pollution  controls  re- 
quired lo  meet  the  various  proposed  PMIO 
standards,  the  overall  cost/benefit  ratio  was 
highly  lavorable  to  implementing  tigher 
standards.  Costs  exceeded  benefits  in  only  7 
of  the  72  scenarios  analyzed.  Net  benefits 
totaled  as  higl  as  $151  ($217)  billion  for  the 
tightest  standi:d.  assuming  the  higher  life 
valuation  estimate.  For  the  set  B  case  cited 
above,  net  benefits  were  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $340  ($490)  million  and  $3.3  ($4.8)  bil- 
lion. 

The  RIA  for  Lead 
In  February  1985.  the  EPA  published  iUs 
final  regulatory  impact  statement  entitled 
Costs  and  Benefits  of  Reducing  Lead  in 
Gasoline.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  RIA 
was  to  assess  the  economic  costs  and  bene- 


fits of  implementing  EPA  regulatory  pro- 
posals limiting  the  concentration  of  lead  in 
gasoline  from  1.1  grams  per  gallon  down  to 
0.10  grams  per  gallon  by  one  of  three  time- 
tables ending  on  January  1,  1988. 

The  EPA  regulatory  action  was  contem- 
plated to  respond  to  Increasing  medical  evi- 
dence that  high  lead  concentration  in  blood 
was  causing  serious  adverse  health  effects 
including  high  blood  pressure,  kidney  and 
liver  damage,  interference  with  blood  cre- 
ation and  basic  cellular  processes,  and  retar- 
dation in  cognitive  development  in  children. 
Further  evidence  indicated  that  aiborme 
lead  from  motor  vehicle  exhausts  was  the 
source  of  more  than  half  of  the  lead  in  the 
bloodstream  of  the  average  American. 

The  RIA  calculated  economic  costs  and 
the  economic  benefits  of  implementing  each 
phasedown  scenario  relative  to  the  costs  and 
benefits  implied  by  continuing  to  enforce 
the  1.1  gram  per  gallon  standard  already  in 
effect.  The  EPA  cost  of  compliance  analysis 
calculated  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  producing  gasoline  under  the  1.1  gram 
per  gallon  stEindard  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing fuels  with  reduced  lead  concentrations. 
A  refinery  production  cost  model  estimated 
the  differential  to  be  less  than  $0.01 /gallon 
between  leaded  and  low-lead  gasoline.  The 
total  incremental  cost  of  supplying  low-lead 
gasoline  was  ultimately  calculated  by  the 
EPA  to  be  $441  ($525)  million  per  year  once 
full  implementation  of  the  lead  phasedown 
program  was  completed  (1983  dollars  are 
used  throughout  the  discussion  of  the  lead 
RIA;  figures  in  parentheses  are  1988  dol- 
lars). In  the  early  years,  costs  varied  by  $96 
($114)  million  to  $608  ($723)  million  as  the 
oil  refining  industry  adjusted  to  the  new 
production  requirements. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  health  cost  bene- 
fits from  reducing  lead,  the  EPA  analyzed 
three  health  effects  from  lead  exposure: 

Health  effects  on  cognitive  development 
in  children 

Effects  on  blood  pressure  in  adults 

Health  effects  caused  by  emissions  of 
other  air  pollutants  in  automotive  exhausts 
that  result  from  the  use  of  lead-containing 
fuel  in  cars  designed  for  lead-free  gasoline 

Health  effects  from  lead  exposure  tend  to 
be  most  prevalent  in  children  largely  be- 
cause many  biochemical  reactions  central  to 
physical  growth  and  development  are  inhib- 
ited or  altered  by  lead.  Research  in  the 
1970s  showed  that  more  than  three-quarters 
of  children  in  the  United  States  younger 
than  18  years  of  age  had  lead  levels  in  their 
blood  exceeding  the  10  micrograms  per  deci- 
liter (fig/dL)  of  blood  threshold  concentra- 
tion linked  to  adverse  biological  effects.  In 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  children 
whose  health  might  benefit  from  reduced 
exposure  to  lead,  the  EPA  turned  to  data 
collected  during  the  second  National  Health 
and  Nutrition  Examination  Survey 
(NHANES  II)  project  and  subsequently  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics. In  the  NHANES  II  project,  health  in- 
formation concerning  27,801  people  living  in 
64  sampling  locations  was  collected  from 
1976  through  1980.  Prom  this  group,  all 
children  6  months  through  6  years  of  age 
and  half  of  the  participants  7  years  old  or 
older  were  asked  to  donate  blood  to  deter- 
mine its  lead  concentration.  The  NHANES 
II  results  are  widely  believed  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  health  of  the  general  U.S. 
population. 

Prom  the  NHANES  II  data  and  various 
population  growth  projections,  the  EPA  cal- 
culated the  future  size  of  the  child-aged 


population  and  the  number  of  children 
likely  to  experience  different  elevated  blood 
lead  concentrations  at  future  dates  if  the 
leaded  gasoline  standard  remains  un- 
changed. EPA  then  estimated  the  reduc- 
tions in  lead  emissions  nationwide  that 
would  result  from  implementation  of  the 
three  alternative  lead  phasedown  schedules 
analyzed  in  the  RIA  and  how  those  reduc- 
tions would  translate  into  lower  lead  con- 
centrations in  the  air  and  in  the  blood  of 
children.  As  a  result  of  the  analysis,  EPA 
concluded  that  the  alternative  lead  phase- 
down  proposals  would  significantly  lower 
the  blood  lead  levels  in  children  by  1992. 
thereby  improving  the  health  of  31,000  chil- 
dren whose  blood  lead  concentration  would 
otherwise  exceed  30  tig/dh.  Some  103,000 
other  children  predicted  to  have  blood  lead 
levels  greater  than  25  ^g/dL  without  the 
lead  phasedown  would  also  benefit. 

The  EPA  health  cost  assessment  quanti- 
fied two  types  of  economic  benefits  from  re- 
ducing blood  lead  concentrations  in  chil- 
dren. FMrst  the  agency  calculated  monetary 
savings  from  reduced  medical  care  for  chil- 
dren whose  blood  lead  concentrations  would 
no  longer  be  high  enough  to  cause  health 
problems  requiring  medical  treatment.  The 
second  analysis  quantified  savings  in  avoid- 
ed compensatory  education  for  children  no 
longer  needing  supplemental  education  be- 
cause their  cognitive  development  would  no 
longer  be  impaired  due  to  high  lead  levels. 

In  the  medical  cost  assessment,  the  EPA 
assumed  that  all  children  with  blood  lead 
levels  greater  than  25  ^g/dL  should  receive 
medical  treatment.  Treatment  would  consist 
of  an  Initial  screening  of  all  children,  fol- 
lowed by  additional  testing  and  treatment 
of  children  with  blood  levels  at  a  cost  of  as 
much  as  $3,000  ($3,570)  per  child.  The  anal- 
ysis projected  an  average  medical  cost  of 
$900  ($1,071)  to  treat  each  child  with  a 
blood  lead  level  greater  than  25  ng/dL. 

A  review  of  the  scientific  literature  indi- 
cated to  EPA  that  approximately  20%  of 
the  children  with  blood  lead  levels  greater 
than  25  >xg/dL  would  require  supplemental 
education  programs  to  comt>ensate  for  the 
impairment  in  cognitive  development  result- 
ing from  lead  exposure.  These  figures  result 
in  an  estimated  cost  of  a  three-year  compen- 
satory education  program  of  $2,600  ($3,094) 
for  each  child  with  an  elevated  blood  lead. 

Summing  up  medical  and  education  costs, 
the  EPA  calculated  that  $3,500  ($4,165)  in 
health  benefits  would  result  from  each  case 
of  elevated  blood  lead  level  avoided  as  a 
result  of  reducing  airborne  lead.  Merging 
this  finding  with  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  the  number  of  children  affected  by  air- 
borne lead,  the  EPA  concluded  that  by  1992 
the  proposed  lead  phasedown  schedules 
would  yield  annual  health  benefits  in  chil- 
dren of  $361  ($430)  million.  $93  ($111)  mil- 
lion in  avoided  medical  treatment,  and  $268 
($319)  million  in  avoided  supplemental  edu- 
cation. Because  the  phasedown  was  being 
implemented  between  1986  and  1991.  the 
annual  benefits  were  determined  to  be  even 
higher,  rsmging  from  $371  ($441)  million  to 
$602  ($716)  million  per  year. 

The  second  area  of  health  cost  analyzed  in 
the  lead  RIA  concerned  the  effects  of  lead 
exposure  on  the  blood  pressure  of  adult 
white  males  between  the  ages  of  40  and  59 
years.  This  analysis  was  undertaken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  number  of  dose-response  studies 
that  correlated  exposure  to  lead  to  elevated 
blood  pressure  and  consequent  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases.  Because  the  effect  was  found  to 
be  most  prevalent  in  middle-aged  males,  the 
EPA  analysis  focused  on  this  sector  of  the 
population. 


Using  the  NHANES  II  data  base,  the  EPA 
performed  regression  analyses  to  Identify 
the  degree  of  correlation  between  blood 
pressure  and  87  nutritional  and  biochemi- 
calk  factors.  Including  lead  exposure,  and 
conclude  that  "lead  was  significantly  related 
to  blood  pressure  at  all  levels  down  to  zero." 
Armed  with  this  data,  the  EPA  estimated 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  lead  phasedown 
on  lowering  blood  pressure  in  the  adult 
male  population  in  the  United  States.  Next, 
the  reduced  blood  pressures  were  translated 
to  reduced  Incidence  of  hypertension  and 
cardiovascular  disease  in  middle-aged  males. 
The  analysis  concluded  that  by  1992  the 
lead  phasedown  would  eliminate  annually 
1.4  million  cases  of  hyperiension,  4,289  cases 
of  heart  disease.  892  strokes,  and  4,132 
deaths  among  middle-aged  men. 

The  monetary  value  assigned  to  morbidity 
health  effects  was  limited  to  avoided  medi- 
cal costs  and  forgone  wages,  although  the 
EPA  admits  that  these  estimates  "are  clear- 
ly too  low"  because  of  their  neglect  of  the 
costs  of  pain,  suffering,  and  inconvenience. 
The  average  annual  estimated  cost  of  avoid- 
ing one  case  of  hy{)ertension  was  set  at  $220 
($262).  one  heart  attack  was  evaluated  at 
$60,000  ($71,400),  and  $44,000  ($52,360)  was 
set  as  the  total  cost  of  one  stroke.  A  value  of 
$1.0  ($1.2)  million  was  assimied  by  the  EPA 
to  represent  the  value  of  a  premature  death 
from  exposure  to  lead. 

Merging  the  dose-response  data  with  the 
monetary  value  assumptions  resulted  in  an 
estimated  annual  health  cost  benefit  of  $4.7 
($5.6)  billion  by  1992  from  reducing  blood 
pressure  in  middle-aged  males  as  a  result  of 
the  lead  phasedown  program.  The  total 
health  benefit  for  the  entire  population 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  greater. 

The  third  category  of  health  effects  stud- 
ied by  the  EPA  tuialyzed  an  indirect  effect 
of  lead  In  gasoline.  Misfueling  (using  leaded 
fuel)  cars  designed  to  bum  lead-free  gaso- 
line incapacitates  the  catalytic  convertors  in 
those  vehicles  and  increases  the  emissions 
of  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and  ni- 
trogen oxides.  The  EPA  estimates  that  the 
catalytic  convertors  In  about  15%  of  the  ve- 
hicles in  use  are  not  functioning  because  of 
lead  contamination  introduced  by  misfuel- 
ing. 

The  EPA  assumed  the  lead  phasedown 
program  would  eliminate  most  misfueling. 
thereby  preventing  emissions  of  2.8  million 
tons  of  the  hydrcscarbon,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  pollution.  Health  ef- 
fects were  assessed  for  the  avoided  ozone 
pollution  that  results  from  the  interaction 
of  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides  in  the 
atmosphere. 

For  ozone,  only  acute  health  effects  were 
studied,  and  the  EPA  analysis  predicted 
that  1.9  million  cases  of  minor  respiratory 
illness  and  3.26  million  cases  of  nonrespira- 
tory illnesses  (such  as  eye  irritation)  would 
be  associated  with  the  ozone  pollution 
avoided  as  a  result  of  the  lead  phasedown. 
The  cost  of  avoiding  a  respiratory  Illness 
was  set  as  $8  ($10;.  and  $3  ($4)  was  estimat- 
ed as  the  price  of  enduring  a  headache  using 
estimates  of  $100  ($119)  for  one  day's  lost 
wages.  The  EPA  then  calculated  $69  ($82) 
million  in  annual  health  cost  reductions 
from  these  effects  of  the  lead  phasedown. 

Simimlng  up  the  benefits  from  all  three 
sources  of  avoided  health  effects  from  the 
lead  phasedown  yielded  an  e.'^timated  total 
reduction  in  annual  health  costs  of  $5.13 
($6.10)  bilhon  in  1992.  About  »C%  of  the 
health  benefits  resulted  from  avoided  high 
blood  pressure  In  adult  males.  Th'  overall 
health   benefits  exceeded   the   $441    ($525) 
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million  annual  cost  of  implementing  the 
lead  phasedown  by  a  factor  of  more  than  10 
to  1.  On  a  net  present  value  basis,  the  entire 
lead  phasedown  program  was  estimated  to 
yield  $28.6  ($34.0)  billion  in  health  cost  re- 
ductions between  1985  and  1992  compared 
with  net  present  value  costs  of  only  $2.6 
($3.1)  billion. 

The  Sulfur  Oxides  RIA 

A  242-page  RIA  addressing  the  economic 
effects  of  implementing  different  public 
health  standards  for  sulfur  oxides  was  pub- 
lished in  draft  form  by  the  U.S.  EPA  Air 
Quality  Management  Division  in  March 
1988.  Entitled  Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 
on  the  National  Air  Quality  Standards  for 
Sulfur  Oxides  (Sulfur  Dioxide)  and  hereaf 
ter  called  the  SO,  RIA.  it  assessed  the  eco 
nomlc  effects  of  retaining  the  current  public 
health  standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  compared 
with  the  effects  resulting  from  implementa- 
tion of  two  more  stringent  standards. 

The  existing  sulfur  dioxide  (SOj)  stand 
ards  set  by  the  EPA  in  1971  establish  a  ma.x 
imutn  allowable  concentration  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide of  0.14  ppm  averaged  over  any  24-hour 
period  or  0.03  ppm  averaged  over  any  year. 
Compliance  with  these  standards  was  the 
first  scenario  studied  in  the  SOj  RIA.  The 
two  alternative  standards  considered  the 
effect  of  establishing  new  maximum  stand 
ards  for  sulfur  dioxide  averaged  over  any  1 
hour  period  not  to  exceed  0.5  ppm  or  0.25 
ppm.  respectively. 

The  EPA  cost  and  benefit  analysis  focused 
on  the  63  regions  throughout  the  country 
where  air  quality  exceeded  the  existing 
sulfur  dioxide  standard  in  1982.  The  agency 
used  its  STACK  data  base  as  a  starting 
point  to  determine  the  costs  of  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  in  each  of  these 
areas  to  the  levels  set  in  the  three  scenarios 
This  data  base  lists  the  pollution  discharges 
from  each  of  the  777  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  that  discharge  67%  of  all  the 
SOj  emitted  from  all  sources. 

Dispersion  modeling  was  used  to  estimate 
how  much  pollution  would  need  to  be  elimi 
nated  from  each  pollution  source  in  each 
noncompliance  area  to  meet  the  standards 
set  in  the  three  alternatives.  Analyses  were 
then  performed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  pol- 
lution control  strategies  to  achieve  the  nec- 
essary pollution  reductions.  The  EPA  also 
developed  pollution  control  strategies  for 
copper  and  lead  smelters  and  for  industrial 
boilers.  These  industries,  together  with  util- 
ities, account  for  87%  of  the  nation's  sulfur 
dioxide  pollution. 

The  EPA  analysis  estimated  that  l>etween 
1.6  million  and  4.2  million  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  must  be  eliminated  nation- 
wide to  achieve  compliance  with  the  exist- 
ing SOi  standards.  Its  cost  study  predicted 
that  between  $200  ($228)  million  and  $1.1 
($1.2)  billion  worth  of  additional  pollution 
controls  would  be  needed  to  achieve  this 
level  of  reduction  (all  figures  from  this 
report  are  in  1984  dollars;  figures  in  par- 
enthese  are  1988  dollars).  These  costs  grew 
to  $2.2  ($2.5)  billion  for  compliance  with  the 
O.S  ppm  1-hour  standard  and  to  $5.4  ($6.2) 
billion  for  compliance  with  the  tighter  0.25 
ppm  1-hour  standard.  Pollution  reduction 
targets  to  achieve  these  latter  two  standards 
were  estimated  to  be  6.4  million  suid  11.2 
million  tons  per  year  so  SOj.  respectively. 

The  SOj  RIA  concluded  that  economic 
benefits  would  result  from  several  sources 
as  a  result  of  reducing  sulfur  dioxide.  Re- 
duced sulfur  dioxide  itself  would  yield  bene- 
fits, the  report  concluded,  as  would  reduc- 
tion in  sulfate  and  other  particulate  pollu- 
tion generated  by  the  interaction  of  SOi  in 


the  atmosphere.  The  benefits  analysis  quan- 
tified these  benefits  assuming  compliance 
with  each  of  the  alternative  standards  by 
1990  and  maintenance  of  compliance 
through  the  end  of  the  century. 

Mortality  and  morbidity  health  effects 
were  assessed  for  the  predicted  reduction  in 
SO:  concentrations  set  forth  in  the  three  al- 
ternative scenarios.  Morbidity  effects  were 
also  calculated  for  the  reduction  in  particu- 
late pollution  predicted  to  accompany  re- 
duction in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  The  SOj 
RIA  also  studied  other  nonhealth  benefits 
including  property  damage,  visibility  degra- 
dation, and  loss  of  agricultural  productivity. 

Computer  modeling  was  used  to  predict 
how  compliance  with  the  standards  set  in 
each  scenario  would  affect  the  exposure  to 
sulfur  dioxide  of  people  living  near  four  ex- 
isting power  plants  currently  operating  in 
violation  of  the  SOi  standards.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  were  then  extrapolated  to 
reflect  the  total  effect  of  reduced  SOj  on 
the  population  living  in  the  31  eastern 
United  States  (i.e.,  east  of  or  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  River).  In  an  analogous 
effort,  regional  pollution  transportation 
models  were  used  to  predict  the  effects  of 
reduced  particulate  emissions  on  the  east- 
ern population.  Westerns  states  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  benefits  analysis  because  of  in- 
sufficient air  quality  data. 

The  SOj  RIA  does  not  reveal  the  numeri- 
cal values  of  all  the  dose-response  coeffi- 
cients used  to  assess  the  effects  of  reduced 
SO;  pollution  on  human  health.  For  mortal- 
ity effects,  zero  effect  is  used  as  a  lower 
bound,  whereas  data  presented  in  a  study  of 
pollution-related  mortality  in  London 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  upper  bound.  For 
morbidity  effects  from  SOj  reductions,  the 
SOi  RIA  notes  that  "the  full  range  of  clini- 
cal studies  of  effects  of  SOs  on  symptoms 
prevalence  is  utilized.  "  The  monetary  values 
assigned  to  each  predicted  health  effect 
change  are  also  not  detailed  in  the  SOj  RIA. 

The  results  of  the  analysis,  however,  are 
presented,  and  they  indicated  only  minimal 
health  benefits  from  reducing  SO?  under 
the  three  scenarios.  The  net  present  value 
of  health  benefits  in  the  eastern  United 
States  from  compliance  with  the  existing 
SOi  standard  was  projected  to  be  only  $2.0 
<$2.2)  million  using  a  10%  discount  factor. 
The  benefits  increased  to  $4.0  ($4.6)  million 
and  to  $8.0  ($9.1)  million  under  the  two 
more  stringent  standards.  Higher  benefits 
result  from  calculations  using  a  2%  discount 
factor.  In  this  case,  the  benefits  from  reduc- 
ing sulfur  dioxide  rise  to  $6.0  ($6.8)  million, 
$10.0  ($11.4)  million,  and  $20.0  ($22.8)  mil- 
lion, respectively. 

The  analysis  of  benefits  resulting  from 
the  reduction  in  particulate  matter  associat- 
ed with  reduced  sulfur  dioxide  pollution 
concluded  that  exposure  to  particulates  is  a 
much  greater  source  of  health  costs  than 
exposure  directly  to  sulfur  dioxide.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  particulate  analysis  was  limited 
to  morbidity  effects,  and  these  findings 
were  merged  with  the  results  from  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  benefits  of  reduced  material 
damage  in  the  SO,  RIA.  This  prevents  the 
reader  from  separating  the  morbidity  bene- 
fits from  property-soiling  benefits. 

The  SO,  RIA  concluded  that  the  net 
present  value  of  morbidity  and  soiling  bene- 
fits in  the  eastern  United  States  from  re- 
duced particulate  pollution  associated  with 
compliance  with  the  existing  SO,  standard 
was  $2.4  ($2.7)  billion  using  a  10%  discount 
factor.  The  benefits  increased  to  $4.3  ($4.9) 
billion  and  to  $8.8  i$10.0)  billion  under  the 
two  tighter  standards.  With  a  2%  discount 


factor,  these  figures  rose  to  $5.2  ($5.9)  bil- 
lion. $9.5  ($10.8)  billion,  and  $19.4  ($22.1) 
billion  for  compliance  with  the  three  sce- 
narios, respectively. 

Comparison  of  the  overall  costs  and  pro- 
jected benefits  of  reducing  sulfur  dioxide 
pollution  suggests  that  any  of  the  three  reg- 
ulatory strategies  analyzed  in  the  SO,  RIA 
would  be  cost  effective.  The  report  notes 
that  "of  the  27  combinations  of  interest 
rates,  benefits  assumptions,  and  alternate 
standards,  25  have  positive  net  incremental 
value,"  The  10%  discount  rate  analysis,  for 
example,  indicated  that  total  benefits  ex- 
ceeded costs  by  between  $3.3  ($3,8)  billion 
and  $18  ($21)  billion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  SO,  RIA 
did  not  quantify  health  costs  related  to  ex- 
posure to  sulfates  produced  by  the  interac- 
tions of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
because  of  "uncertainties  associated  with 
the  available  studies."  The  report  notes, 
however,  that  "the  data  clearly  suggest  a 
risk  at  current  ambient  levels"  that  "may 
have  substantial  economic  benefit."  Expo- 
sure to  sulfates  may  in  fact  be  the  largest 
cause  of  adverse  health  effects.  An  appen- 
dix to  the  SO,  RIA  discusses  this  issue  in 
greater  detail.  Based  on  a  number  of  dose- 
response  studies  of  sulfates  and  human 
health,  the  appendix  includes  mortality 
benefit  estimates  as  high  $379  ($432)  billion 
stemming  from  sulfate  reductions  resulting 
from  compliance  with  the  current  federal 
sulfur  dioxide  standard. 

National  and  Regional  Ozone  Studies 
Smog  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  air 
pollution  problems  facing  the  United  States. 
Smog  pollution,  composed  mostly  of  ozone 
created  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  interac- 
tion between  nitrogen  oxide  and  reactive 
hydrocarbon  pollutants,  is  especially  severe 
in  major  cities.  Air  quality  in  about  100  met- 
ropolitan areas  now  exceeds  the  federal 
public  health  standard  for  ozone.  About  100 
million  Americans  are  exposed  to  dangerous 
levels  of  ozone. 

Control  of  ozone  is  one  of  the  foremost 
issues  facing  federal  environmental  decision 
makers.  The  U.S.  EPA  is  constantly  investi- 
gating new  national  ozone  control  strate- 
gies, and  further  ozone  abatement  require- 
ments are  included  in  virtually  every  con- 
gressional proposal  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Since  1988.  three  analyses  of  the  economic 
costs  associated  with  national  or  regional 
ozone  pollution  have  been  completed.  They 
are  reviewed  in  this  section.  Two  address 
ozone  pollution  nationwide  and  the  other 
focuses  on  ozone  problems  in  the  northeast- 
em  United  States. 

National  Ozone  Pollution 
In  few  environmental  issues  has  Congress 
become  more  directly  embroiled  than  in  the 
national  effort  to  control  ozone  pollution. 
Statutory  language  establishing  pollution 
reduction  requirements  for  ozone-causing 
air  pollution  has  been  included  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  more  than  a  decade.  Elaborate 
and  complex  new  strategies  to  reduce  ozone 
pollution  in  the  United  States  are  continu- 
ously debated  in  Congress. 

The  corjsiderable  knowledge  of  ozone  pol- 
lution acquired  by  Congress  comes  in  part 
as  a  result  of  studies  performed  by  its  re- 
search agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA).  For  most  of 
the  1980s,  the  Oceans  and  Envirorunent 
Program  within  OTA  has  been  studying  air 
pollution  in  the  United  States,  especially 
acid  rain  and  ozone  pollution,  at  the  request 
of  Congress. 


In  July  1989.  the  OTA  published  the  most 
comprehensive  of  its  studies  of  ozone  to 
date,  a  237-page  report  entitled  Catching 
Our  Breath— Next  Steps  for  Reducing  Urban 
Ozone  (hereinafter  called  the  OTA  report). 
Directed  by  Robert  Friedman,  project  re- 
searchers studied  the  health  effects  of 
ozone  on  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  costs  of  those  effects,  and 
the  environmental  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  implementing  a  wide  range  of 
new  ozone  control  strategies.  More  than  60 
pollution  control  strategies  for  reducing  hy- 
drocarbon emissions,  one  of  the  key  precur- 
sor pollutants  to  ozone,  were  analyzed  in 
the  report. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  health  costs  associat- 
ed with  exposure  to  ozone  air  pollution,  the 
OTA  report  relied  heavily  on  a  study  pre- 
pared by  Alan  Krupnick  and  Raymond 
Kopp  of  Resources  for  the  Future  (RFF) 
under  contract  to  OTA.  This  report,  entitled 
The  Health  and  Agricultural  Benefits  of  Re- 
ductions in  Ambient  Ozone  in  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  called  the  Krupnick 
report),  was  published  by  Resources  for  the 
Future  as  a  discussion  paper  in  August  1988. 
The  findings  of  the  Krupnick  report  are 
presented  first,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  integration  of  these  findings  into  the 
OTA  report. 

Seven  ozone  control  scenarios  were  ana- 
lyzed in  the  Krupnick  report.  These  scenar- 
ios reflected  different  combinations  of  base- 
line ozone  levels,  future  ozone  control  levels, 
and  assumptions  about  the  minimum  con- 
centration of  ozone  at  which  adverse  health 
effects  appear  (i.e..  the  ozone  threshold). 
Two  baseline  ozone  levels  were  selected: 
actual  average  ozone  concentrations  in  1983, 
the  worst  ozone  year  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1980s,  and  actual  average  ozone  concentra- 
tions from  1983  through  1985.  Pollution  sta- 
tistics for  these  years  were  obtained  from 
the  SAROAD  (Storage  and  Retrieval  of  Aer- 
ometric  Data)  data  base  system  developed 
by  the  EPA. 

Five  target  levels  of  ozone  reductions  were 
selected  for  comparison  with  the  baseline: 
compliance  with  hourly  maximum  ozone 
standards  set  at  0.10  ppm,  0.12  ppm  (the 
current  federal  public  health  standard),  and 
0.14  ppm.  Two  other  ozone  targets  reflected 
reductions  resulting  from  either  a  35%  or  a 
50%  decrease  in  the  reactive  hydrocarbon 
emissions  largely  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ozone  pollution  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Finally,  two  health  effects  thresh- 
olds were  selected:  0.04  ppm  and  0.06  ppm. 
It  was  assumed  that  no  health  effects  occur 
at  ozone  concentrations  below  these  levels. 

The  population  analyzed  included  all 
people  living  in  81  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  covering  257  counties  where  air  qual- 
ity violated  the  ozone  public  health  stand- 
ard in  1984.  Health  effects  from  ozone  expK)- 
sure  under  the  seven  scenarios  were  estimat- 
ed for  this  population.  A  review  of  epidemio- 
logical research  led  to  the  selection  for  in- 
clusion in  the  study  of  dose-response  coeffi- 
cients for  four  symptoms  of  adverse  reac- 
tions to  ozone  pollution.  They  were  in- 
creased cough,  shortness  of  breath,  chest 
tightness  (i.e..  the  experience  of  pain  u(>on 
deep  inhalation),  and  eye  irritation.  More- 
over, the  study  estimated  the  increase  in 
asthma  attacks  and  the  number  of  days 
when  human  activity  would  be  restricted 
due  to  respiratory-related  discomfort. 

The  Krupnick  repwrt  concluded  that  a 
large  number  of  instances  of  adverse  mor- 
bidity effects  would  be  avoided  in  urban 
areas  if  ozone  pollution  were  reduced.  For 
example,    under    the    scenario    comparing 


actual  1983  ozone  levels  with  the  situation 
that  would  exist  if  all  areas  complied  with 
the  current  ozone  public  health  standard, 
the  report  predicted  that  49.9  million  cases 
of  adverse  health  symptoms  would  be  elimi- 
nated annually  throughout  the  United 
States.  Asthma  attacks  would  decrease  by 
1.9  million. 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture, monetary  values  were  assigned  to  the 
morbidity  effects.  A  value  of  $5  ($6)  was 
placed  on  the  discomfort  of  experiencing 
any  of  the  adverse  health  symptoms  includ- 
ed in  the  study  (all  dollar  figures  from  this 
report  are  in  1984  dollars;  figures  in  paren- 
theses are  1988  dollars).  The  cost  to  the 
victim  of  an  asthma  attack  was  set  at  $25 
($28),  and  activity  restrictions  were  assumed 
to  cost  an  average  of  $18  ($21)  in  lost  work 
time  and  inconvenience. 

Merging  the  health  effects  and  economic 
valuation  findings  together  led  to  an  esti- 
mated "middle"  value  of  between  $192.0 
($218.9)  million  and  $788.9  ($899.3)  million 
in  armual  health  effects  from  reducing 
ozone.  Based  on  epidemiological  studies  of 
health  effects,  the  full  range  of  findings,  in- 
cluding low  and  high  estimates  of  health  ef- 
fects, extended  from  $53.9  ($61.4)  million  to 
$2.2  ($2.5)  billion  in  annual  health  benefits. 

In  addition  to  this  analysis,  the  Krupnick 
report  also  calculated  health  costs  based  on 
clinical  studies  of  pollution  exposure  that 
yield  a  much  broader  range  of  dose-response 
coefficients  compared  with  the  epidemiolog- 
ical studies  cited  above.  In  this  case,  the 
range  of  "middle"  estimates  of  annual 
health  cost  reductions  among  the  seven  sce- 
narios extended  from  $52  ($59)  million  to 
$2.7  ($3.1)  billion.  Based  on  clinical  studies 
of  health  effects,  the  full  range  of  findings, 
including  low  and  high  estimates  of  health 
effects,  stretched  from  $18.8  ($21.4)  million 
to  $6.8  ($7.8)  billion  in  annual  health  bene- 
fits. 

The  findings  of  the  Krupnick  study  were 
modified  and  used  as  part  of  the  analysis  in 
the  OTA  report.  The  OTA  project  focused 
on  two  ozone-reduction  scenarios  compared 
with  the  seven  scenarios  in  the  Krupnick 
report.  The  seven  scenarios  reflected  future 
compliance  with  the  federal  0.12  ppm  ozone 
public  health  standard  and  the  less  ambi- 
tious ozone  reductions  achieved  through  a 
35%  reduction  in  reactive  hydrocarbon  emis- 
siorvs  nationwide. 

The  OTA  report  concluded  that  for 
achieving  the  0.12  ppm  ozone  standard  na- 
tionwide, "about  $.5  billion  to  $4  billion  per 
year  is  a  reasonable  range  for  the  portion  of 
heaJth  benefits  that  we  were  able  to  evalu- 
ate. Under  some  assumptions,  benefits  are 
less  than  $0.1  billion  per  year  and  under 
others,  up  to  about  $10  billion  per  year." 
The  figures  in  the  OTA  report  are  in  1988 
dollars. 

The  highest  health  benefits  were  calculat- 
ed in  the  OTA  report  for  compliance  with 
the  federal  public  health  standard.  In  this 
scenario,  "middle"  range  estimates  ranged 
from  $550  million  to  $3.7  billion  per  year. 
The  full  range  of  findings,  including  low 
and  high  estimates  of  health  effects, 
stretched  from  $150  million  to  $9.5  billion  in 
annual  health  benefits.  In  the  35%  reactive 
hydrocarbon  reduction  scenario,  "middle" 
range  estimates  ranged  from  $190  million  to 
$1.4  billion  per  year.  The  full  range  of  find- 
ings, including  low  and  high  estimates  of 
health  effects,  extended  from  $54  million  to 
$3.4  billion  in  annual  health  benefits. 

Ozone  in  the  Northeastern  United  States 

Dr.  Alan  Krupnick  is  the  author  of  a 
second  study  of  ozone  pollution  in  addition 


to  the  work  he  prepared  for  the  OTA.  This 
Resources  for  the  Future  report,  An  Analy- 
sis of  Selected  Health  Benefits  from  Reduc- 
tions in  Photochemical  Oxidants  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  (hereafter  called 
the  RFF  report),  was  released  in  final  draft 
form  in  September  1988. 

As  discussed  earlier,  ozone  itself  is  not  dis- 
charged directly  from  stationary  or  mobUe 
pollution  sources.  It  Is  produced  by  atmos- 
pheric reactions  of  other  pollutants,  primar- 
ily reactive  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  the  discharges  of  which  aire  regtilat- 
ed  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  RFF  analy- 
sis examined  how  changes  in  discharges  of 
reactive  hydrocarbon  emissions  would  affect 
concentrations  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  base  year  for  the  study  consisted  of 
actual  ozone  levels  and  reactive  hydrocar- 
bon emissions  during  the  214-day  "smog 
season"  in  1980.  The  study  was  limited  in 
geographical  scope  to  the  31  northeastern 
states  located  east  of  or  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Two  pollution  reduction  scenarios  were 
examined.  Scenario  I  reflected  completion 
of  pollution  control  strategies  scheduled  for 
implementation  as  part  of  programs  under 
way  in  1982.  Emissions  of  reactive  hydrocar- 
bons in  1987  within  this  scenario  were  pro- 
jected to  be  30%  below  the  1980  baseline 
levels.  Under  scenario  II.  additional  pollu- 
tion controls,  not  yet  required  or  planned  as 
of  1982,  were  assumed  to  be  operating  by 
1987.  In  this  case,  reactive  hydrocarbon 
emissions  were  projected  to  be  50%  of  base- 
line levels. 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  was  to 
project  how  the  reductions  in  hydrocarbon 
emissions  would  affect  ambient  concentra- 
tions of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  This  was 
accomplished  using  an  EPA  air  pollution 
disjiersion  model  programed  to  calculate 
ozone  concentrations  on  a  county-by-county 
basis  throughout  the  Northeast.  This  model 
predicted  that  the  annual  hourly  average 
ozone  reading  would  decline  by  an  average 
of  1.25%  throughout  the  study  area  under 
scenario  I  and  by  about  2.15%  under  scenar- 
io II  conciitions.  The  results  of  another  EPA 
exposure  model  were  then  used  to  predict 
the  average  change  in  exposure  to  ozone 
pollution  in  the  northeastern  United  States 
under  the  two  scenarios  compared  with  ex- 
posure levels  in  the  base  year. 

A  variety  of  morbidity  effects  from  expo- 
sure to  ozone  were  examined  in  the  RFF 
report;  mortality  effects  were  not  included 
in  the  study.  A  comprehensive  review  of 
dozens  of  health  effects  studies  led  to  an  in- 
clusion of  10  adverse  health  reactions  to 
ozone  exposure  in  the  benefits  analysis. 
They  were  acute  asthma  attacks,  minor  res- 
piratory discomfort  causing  restricted  activi- 
ty, and  eight  short-term  symptoms:  In- 
creased coughing,  shortness  of  breath,  chest 
tightness,  nose  and  throat  irritation,  eye  ir- 
ritation, and  three  other  tyjjes  of  respirato- 
ry problems.  Based  on  a  review  of  the  scien- 
tific literature.  22  dose-response  coefficients 
for  these  morbidity  effects  were  selected. 

Application  of  the  dose-response  coeffi- 
cients to  the  population  groups  previously 
identified  as  being  exposed  to  ozone  pollu- 
tion resulted  in  predictions  about  changes  in 
health  effects  in  the  Northeast  because  of 
ozone  reduction  predicted  in  the  two  scenar- 
ios. For  example,  under  scenario  I  ozone  re- 
ductions, the  RFF  report  predicted  that  35.3 
million  instances  of  Increased  coughing,  5.6 
million  cases  of  eye  irritation,  and  124.000 
asthma  attacks  would  be  avoided  by  the 
northeastern  population  annually.  These 
health  benefits  increased  to  60.4  million.  9.8 
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million,  and  219.000.  respectively  under  sce- 
nario II  conditions. 

The  RFF  report  calculated  the  predicted 
health  benefits  for  an  average'  person 
living  in  the  Northeast.  For  example,  the 
average  person  would  experience  0.486 
fewer  instances  of  increased  coughing  per 
year  if  ozone  pollution  were  reduced  as  pro- 
posed in  scenario  I  and  0.831  fewer  bouts  of 
coughing  p>er  year  under  the  .scenario  II 
cleanup  conditions. 

Monetary  valuations  for  the  10  morbidity 
effects  were  established  based  on  a  review  of 
the  scientific  literature.  The  valuation  as 
sumptions  ranged  from  a  low  of  $2.84 
($3.24)  for  a  case  of  nose  and  throat  irrita- 
tion to  $25  ($28)  for  the  cost  of  an  asthma 
attack  (all  figures  from  this  report  are  in 
1984  dollars;  figures  in  parentheses  are  1988 
dollars).  Most  health  effects  were  valued  be- 
tween $4  ($5)  and  $7  ($8)  per  case. 

Using  these  figures,  the  report  expressed 
the  projected  health  benefits  from  the 
ozone  pollution  reductions  in  two  ways:  ben- 
efits per  person  and  benefits  per  ton  of 
avoided  reactive  hydrocarbon  pollution.  On 
a  per  person  basis,  projected  avoidance  of 
the  coughing,  eye  irritations,  and  asthma  at- 
tacks, for  example,  were  evaluated  to  bene- 
fit each  person  in  the  study  area  by  $1.61 
($1.81).  $0.39  ($0.44).  and  $1.41  ($1.61)  per 
year  under  scenario  I.  Per  ton  of  reactive 
hydrocarbon  pollution  removed,  these  pro- 
jected health  benefits  were  calculated  to  be 
$92.25  ($105.17),  $23.84  ($27  18).  and  $2.45 
($2.79).  Per  person  and  per  ton  health  bene- 
fit estimates  were  made  for  each  of  the  22 
dose-resf)onse  coefficients  applied  to  each 
scenario. 

The  process  of  pulling  together  the  many 
monetary  estimates  of  health  benefits  for 
the  22  dose-response  coefficients  involved 
five  aggregation  procedures  that  differed  as 
to  which  dose-response  coefficient  analyses 
were  included  in  the  final  tabulation.  Each 
aggregation  procedure  yielded  different  esti- 
mated health  costs  broken  down  with  a  low. 
middle,  and  high  value. 

For  scenario  I  ozone  reductions,  the  total 
morbidity  health  benefits  throughout  the 
northeastern  United  States  were  estimated 
to  be  between  $120  ($137)  million  and  $3.1 
($3.5)  billion  per  year.  On  a  per  ton  of  hy- 
drocarbon removed  basis,  the  health  bene- 
fits ranged  from  $95  ($108)  to  $2,438 
($2,779)  per  ton  of  avoided  pollution.  The 
study  authors  asserted  that  these  wide 
ranges  represent  "a  set  of  clearly  not  incor 
rect  answers."  Their  'grand"  best  estimate 
was  $611  ($696)  million  in  annual  total 
health  benefits  from  reducing  pollution 
under  scenario  I. 

Projected  health  benefits  approximately 
doubled  under  scenario  II  con(iitions.  The 
range  of  estimated  total  health  benefits 
ranged  from  $210  ($239)  million  to  $5.4 
($6.2)  billion  under  scenario  II.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  benefits  on  a  per  ton  of  re- 
active hydrocarbon  removed  basis  declined 
slightly  compared  with  scenario  I:  the  range 
was  $80  ($91)  to  $2,064  ($2,353)  per  ton  of 
avoided  reactive  hydrocarbon  pollution.  The 
RFF  report  slated  a  best  estimate  of  $1.1 
billion  in  total  health  benefits,  or  $405  per 
ton  ($462/ton)  of  removed  reactive  hydro- 
carbons, for  achieving  scenario  II  ozone  re- 
ductions. 

Health  Costs  of  Vehicle  Exhaust  Pollution 

Automobile  exhausts  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est sources  of  air  pollution  in  the  United 
States,  contributing  about  66'^c  of  the  na- 
tion's total  carbon  monoxide  air  pollution 
and  about  43%  and  34%  of  its  nitrogen 
oxides  and  its  reactive  hydrocarbon  pollu- 


tion, respectively.  Burning  fuels  other  than 
gasoline— such  as  natural  gas  or  methanol— 
have  been  shown  in  prototype  vehicles  to 
emit  less  of  these  pollutants. 

A  1987  study  investigating  the  viability  of 
alternative  transportation  fuels  attempted 
to  balance  the  known  costs  of  alternative 
fuel  use  against  the  economic  benefits  of 
avoiding     some     of     the     externalized     or 

hidden"  costs  from  the  use  of  higher-pol- 
luting conventional  fuels.  The  study,  release 
in  October  1987  and  entitled  A  Comparative 
Analysis  of  Future  Transportation  Fuels 
(hereafter  called  the  Davis  report),  was 
written  by  three  scientists  at  the  Davis 
campus  of  the  University  of  California  and 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Transporta- 
tion Studies  at  the  Berkeley  campus.  The 
authors  were  Mark  DeLuchi.  Daniel  Sperl- 
ing, and  Robert  Johnston. 

The  starting  point  for  the  Davis  report 
wa-s  an  EPA  compilation  of  total  1985  na- 
tionwide emissions  of  five  air  pollutants  reg- 
ulated under  the  Clean  Air  Act— particu- 
lates, sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  reactive  hydrocarbons— and 
the  resulting  average  ambient  concentra- 
tions nationwide  of  these  pollutants,  plus 
the  ozone  created  by  the  interaction  of  reac- 
tive hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides.  The 
study  then  investigated  how  many  deaths 
and  how  much  illness  would  be  avoided  if 
this  pollution  were  eliminated. 

After  reviewing  six  major  studies  of  the 
relationship  between  air  pollution  and 
death  rates,  the  Davis  report  concluded  that 
nationally  an  upper  bound  of  about  120.000 
excess  deaths  attributable  to  air  pollution  in 
1985  is  reasonable,  and  that  a  lower  bound 
of  approximately  equal  likelihood  is  about 
50.000."  A  similar  review  of  several  life  valu- 
ation studies  resulted  in  the  e.stablishment 
of  lower  and  upper  bounds  of  $500,000 
I  $550.000 1  and  $5  ($6)  million  as  the  value  of 
a  staiisical  life  lall  figures  from  this  report 
are  in  1985  dollars;  figures  in  parentheses 
are  1988  dollars).  Multiplying  estimated 
deaths  by  these  life  valuations  resulted  in 
an  estimated  range  of  $25  ($27)  billion  to 
$600  ($660)  billion  in  costs  related  to  excess 
deaths  from  exposure  to  all  air  pollution  in 
the  United  States. 

A  similar  methodology  was  used  to  esti- 
mate morbidity  costs  from  exposure  to  air 
pollution.  A  review  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture led  to  an  estimate  of  morbidity  costs  as- 
sociated with  exposure  to  air  pollution  of 
$25  ($27i  billion  to  $125  ($137)  billion  in 
1985.  The  mortality  and  morbidity  estimates 
were  reduced  by  12.5%  to  correct  for  overlap 
between  mortality  and  morbidity  effects 
caused,  for  example,  by  sicknesses  that 
result  in  death.  The  range  of  combined 
health  costs  for  mortality  and  morbidity  in 
1985.  therefore,  was  $44  ($48)  billion  to  $634 
I  $697)  billion. 

In  order  to  focus  on  air  pollution  from 
automobiles,  the  Davis  report  estimated  the 
overall  contribution  of  vehicular  air  pollu- 
tion to  the  nation's  total  air  pollution.  Vehi- 
cles emit  about  40.5%  of  the  total  discharges 
of  the  pollutants  examined,  but  the  authors 
concluded  conservatively  that  vehicles  were 
responsible  for  just  15%  to  25%  of  the  total 
health  costs  from  air  pollution.  This  and 
other  assumptions  lowered  the  estimated 
total  health  cost  of  vehicular  air  pollution 
to  between  $4.03  ($4.43)  billion  and  $84.99 
($93.49)  billion  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  health  costs  from  vehicular 
air  pollution,  the  Davis  report  also  analyzed 
other  externalized  costs  of  fuels  used  for 
transportation,  including  vehicular  air  pol- 
lution damage  to  agriculture  and  wildlife. 


corrosion  and  soiling  of  buildings  and 
clothes,  and  degradation  of  visibility.  Health 
costs  from  exposure  to  water  contaminated 
by  gasoline  leaking  from  underground  stor- 
age tanks  and  from  accidents  during  fuel 
distribution  were  also  calculated.  F\irther, 
the  Davis  report  estimated  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  military  presence  in  the  Middle 
East  in  order  to  secure  oil  supplies  for  the 
United  States  and  direct  subsidies  under- 
written by  the  federal  government  to  the  oil 
industry. 

Merging  these  analyses,  the  Davis  report 
estimated  that  the  total  externalized  costs 
of  supplying  oil  to  the  automotive  and  truck 
fleet  in  the  United  States  to  be  between  $31 
($34)  billion  and  $229  ($252)  billion  in  1985. 
Excluding  the  military  costs,  which  consti- 
tuted more  than  half  of  the  total  external 
costs,  health  costs  were  the  largest  source  of 
economic  costs,  constituting  45%  and  90%  of 
the  externalized  costs  in  the  low  and  high 
health  cost  scenarios,  respectively.  Thus, 
health  costs  from  air  pollution  emerged  as  a 
major  source  of  external  costs  in  the  na- 
tion's transportation  fuel  supply  system. 

Health  Costs  From  a  Proposed  Power  Plant 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
(BPA)  has  probably  analyzed  the  environ- 
mental costs,  including  health  costs,  of  gen- 
erating electricity  more  extensively  than 
any  other  electric  utility  in  the  United 
States.  A  federal  agency  as  well  as  a  power 
producer,  the  BPA  receives  direct  policy 
guidance  from  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1980. 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Plan- 
ning and  Conservation  Act  became  law  and 
changed  the  way  BPA  analyzed  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  its  power  supply  system. 
The  law.  among  other  things,  required  the 
agency  to  consider  envirormiental  costs  and 
benefits  in  economic  analyses  of  all  future 
energy  programs,  including  generating  and 
conservation  resources. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  BPA  made  fledg- 
ling attempts  to  incorporate  environmental 
cost  assessments  into  its  planning  process  by 
funding  studies  of  the  environmental  costs 
of  operating  four  power  plants  within  its 
generation  system,  including  nuclear,  coal-, 
gas-,  or  oil-fired,  and  hydroelectric  plants. 
With  these  tentative  efforts  completed  in 
1983,  the  BPA  undertook  two  other  studies 
in  1984.  one  involving  analysis  of  two  nucle- 
ar power  plant  projects  and  the  other  ad- 
dressing the  agency's  residential  weatheriza- 
tion  program. 

The  third  phase  of  the  BPA  program 
began  in  1985  with  analyses  of  environmen- 
tal costs  associated  with  "generic"  power 
plants  hypothetically  operating  in  different 
regions  within  BPA's  service  area.  These 
studies  calculated  the  pollution  expected  to 
be  emitted  from  a  power  plant  built  to  bum 
a  particular  fuel  and  then  assessed  the  envi- 
ronmental costs  associated  with  that  pollu- 
tion load.  Among  the  categories  of  costs 
studied  were  health  risks,  boomtown  effects 
such  as  increased  need  for  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  serve  power  plant  workers,  costs  as- 
sociated with  changes  in  fish  and  wildlife 
management,  and  impacts  on  agricultural 
productivity  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the 
environment. 

As  part  of  this  program,  in  January  1987 
the  BPA  released  a  study  prepared  by  the 
consulting  firm  ECO  Northwest  and  enti- 
tled Generic  Coal  Study:  Quantification 
and  Valuation  of  Environmental  Impacts 
(hereafter  called  the  BPA  report).  It  fo- 
cused on  three  air  pollutants  commonly 
emitted  from  coal-burning  power  plants  and 
on  three  secondary  pollutants  formed  as  the 


primary  contaminants  interact  in  the  air. 
The  primary  pollutants  were  sulfur  oxides, 
nitrogen  oxides,  and  particulates  that 
produce  sulfates,  nitrates,  and  ozone  as  sec- 
ondary pollutants. 

Six  types  of  environmental  costs  from 
emissions  of  these  pollutants  were  exam- 
ined. They  were  crop  and  materials  damage, 
effects  on  endangered  species,  general  eco- 
system impacts,  visibility  reduction,  and.  of 
course,  health  costs.  The  BPA  defined  envi- 
ronmental costs,  including  health  costs,  as 
"those  costs  that  are  not  already  internal- 
ized in  the  system  costs  of  electricity  gener- 
ated by  a  plant."  In  other  words,  expenses 
related  to  pollution  control  equipment  are 
not  included  in  the  analysis,  only  costs  re- 
lated to  the  effect  of  the  pollution  that  es- 
capes into  the  environment. 

The  model  upon  which  the  BPA  study  was 
based  was  a  hypothetical  coal-fired  power 
plant  consisting  of  two  650-megawatt  units 
located  in  any  of  six  locations.  Three  sites 
typified  envirorm:iental  conditions  common- 
ly found  within  BPA's  service  area  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  states  of 
Washington  or  Oregon.  Two  other  sites 
were  typical  of  plausible  power  plant  locales 
in  the  more  densely  populated  area  within 
BPA's  service  area  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  final  locale  was  placed  in 
Montana,  outside  of  the  BPA  service  area 
but  within  a  region  that  might  supply  elec- 
tricity to  the  Northwest  in  the  future. 

The  BPA  report  projected  that  28.500 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide.  1.400  tons  of  particu- 
lates, and  13,100  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides 
would  be  emitted  each  year  from  each  hypo- 
thetical power  plant.  Computer  models  cal- 
culated ground-level  concentrations  of  each 
primary  and  secondary  pollutant  at  various 
distances  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  each 
plant  site. 

The  next  steps  entailed  calculating  the 
number  of  people  near  each  site  affected  by 
the  pollution  caused  by  the  power  plant  and 
assigning  dose-response  coefficients  describ- 
ing how  each  person  would  react  to  expo- 
sure to  the  projected  pollution.  Population 
data  were  disaggregated  among  three  age 
groups;  18-44  years,  45-64  years,  and  65 
years  and  older. 

Dose-response  coefficients  were  calculated 
for  the  effect  of  pollution  exposure  on 
human  mortality.  The  mortality  coefficients 
were  arrived  at  through  subjective  evalua- 
tions of  the  results  of  past  epidemiological 
studies  of  air  pollution  effects  on  human 
health.  Ultimately,  the  BPA  analysis  as- 
sumed a  mortality  risk  factor  of  three  out  of 
one  million  deaths  per  year  per  exposure  to 
air  containing  a  concentration  of  one  micro- 
gram per  cubic  meter  of  particulate  matter. 
A  risk  factor  of  6  deaths  per  million  was  as- 
signed to  ozone  exposure,  but  no  mortality 
risk  was  assumed  to  exist  for  exposure  to  ni- 
trogen oxides  or  nitrates.  'Variable  dose-re- 
sponse coefficients  were  assigned  to  differ- 
ent age  groups  for  exposure  to  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  sulfates.  For  sulfur  dioxide,  the  risk 
factors  for  the  three  age  groups  analyzed  in 
the  study  were  1.5.  6.0.  and  35.0  per  million 
deaths  of  each  annual  exposure  to  one  mi- 
crogram per  cubic  meter  concentration  of 
pollution.  By  far  the  highest  mortality 
risks— 15.0.  60.0,  and  350.0  per  million 
deaths— were  assigned  to  exposure  from 
each  increment  of  sulfate  pollution. 

The  final  two  steps  in  the  BPA  study  in- 
volved quantification  of  the  total  mortality 
effect  from  all  pollutants  emitted  by  the  hy- 
pothetical coal-fired  power  plant  and  esti- 
mation of  the  total  cost  of  that  effect.  The 
quantification  step  was  performed  by  multi- 


plying the  projected  concentration  of  each 
pollutant  resulting  from  the  power  plant's 
emissions  times  the  size  of  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation times  the  relevant  mortality  dose-re- 
sponse coefficients. 

The  BPA  analysts  reviewed  the  moral 
issues  and  practical  limitations  of  placing  an 
economic  value  on  human  life  but  concluded 
that  'while  we  recognize  the  inherent  valid- 
ity of  these  concerns,  we  believe  some  quan- 
tification of  the  value  of  risk  or  health  is 
both  possible  and.  from  the  standpoint  of 
establishing  agency  policy,  extremely 
useful."  After  reviewing  the  scientific  litera- 
ture, the  report  set  a  value  for  a  statistical 
life  at  the  equivalent  of  $3,000,000 
($3,240,000).  All  figures  in  this  report  are  in 
1986  dollars;  figures  in  parentheses  are  1988 
dollars. 

FYom  this  analysis,  the  BPA  report  con- 
cluded that  the  annual  health  costs,  limited 
to  mortality  effects  from  air  pollution  only, 
of  the  op>eration  of  a  hypothetical  coal-fired 
power  plant  ranged  from  $4.6  ($5.0)  million 
(at  the  Montana  site)  to  $68.3  ($73.8)  mil- 
lion (at  the  westside  urban  site).  The  1986 
net  present  values  of  these  costs  for  the  40- 
year  life  cycle  of  the  plant  were  estimated 
to  be  $106.1  ($114.6)  million  and  $1,578 
($1,704)  billion,  respectively.  Net  present 
value  is  the  current  total  monetary  value  of 
accumulated  future  expenditures  that  have 
been  reduced  by  an  assumed  discount  rate 
to  reflect  the  time  value  of  expenditures 
that  occur  in  the  future. 

Total  environmental  costs,  including  non- 
health-related  effects  from  air  pollution, 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $4.7  ($5.1)  million  for  a 
plant  located  in  Montana  to  $70.7  ($76.4) 
million  for  a  plant  located  near  a  large  city 
west  of  the  Cascades.  The  1986  net  present 
value  of  these  costs  was  estimated  to  be 
$110  ($119)  million  and  $1,634  ($1,765)  bil- 
lion, respectively.  Although  six  categories  of 
environmental  costs  from  air  pollution  were 
assessed,  the  report  observed  that  "the 
greatest  single  component  of  the  damages 
stems  from  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on 
human  health,  which  accounts  for  95  to  97 
percent  of  all  costs,  depending  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plant." 

APPENDIX  a:  summary  OF  HEAL"rH  COST 
STUDIES  REVIEWED  IN  "THIS  MONOGRAPH 

Author:  Jane  Hall.  Principal  Investigator, 
et  al. 

Title  of  Study:  Economic  Assessment  of 
the  Health  Benefits  from  Improvement  in 
Air  Quality  in  the  South  Coojt  Air  Basin. 

Date  of  Publication:  June  1989. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Morbidity  ef- 
fects from  ozone  and  particulate  pollution. 
Mortality  effects  from  particulate  pollution. 

Pollutants  Examined;  Ozone  and  particu- 
late matter. 

Population  Studied:  The  population  of  the 
four-county  South  Coast  Basin. 

Health  Cost  Estimates:  A  "best  conserva- 
tive" estimate  of  total  annual  health  bene- 
fits of  $9.4  billion  for  compliance  with  the 
federal  standards  and  $14.3  billion  for  com- 
pliance with  the  California  standards  (in 
1988  dollars).  On  a  per  capita  basis,  these 
figures  translate  to  health  benefits  worth 
$771  and  $1,186  per  person  per  year. 

Author:  Robert  Rowe,  Lauraine  Chestnut, 
Donald  Peterson,  and  Craig  Miller  at 
Energy  and  Resource  Consultants.  Inc.; 
Richard  Adams  at  Oregon  State  University; 
and  William  Oliver  and  Henry  Hogo  at  Sys- 
tems Application.  Inc. 

Title  of  Study:  The  Benefits  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  in  California. 

Date  of  Publication:  December  1986. 


Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Mortality  and 
morbidity  for  particulate  matter  and  sul- 
fates. Morbidity  for  ozone. 

Pollutants  Examined;  Particulate  matter, 
sulfates,  and  ozone. 

Population  Studied:  More  than  19  million 
people  living  in  four  California  regions:  the 
San  Diego  Air  Basin,  the  South  Coast  Air 
Basin,  the  San  Joaquin  Air  Basin,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Basin. 

Health  Cost  Estimates:  Air  pollution  emit- 
ted in  1979  caused  $8.1  ($9.6)  billion  less 
health  costs  than  would  have  resulted  if 
p>ollution  sources  operated  with  control 
equipment  required  by  regulations  in  place 
in  1960  ( 1983  dollars;  figures  in  parentheses 
are  1988  dollars).  Reduced  pollution  result- 
ing from  the  installation  of  additional  con- 
trols by  i9»T  were  estimated  to  save  another 
$1.2  ($1.4)  billion  in  armual  health  costs 
compared  with  emissions  that  would  have 
resulted  if  1979  pollution  control  were  con- 
tinued. 

Author:  Lauraine  Chestnut  and  Robert 
Rowe  at  Energy  and  Resource  Consultants. 
Inc.;  and  Bart  Ostro  at  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Title  of  Study:  Santa  Clara  Criteria  Air 
Pollutant  Bene.fit  Analysis. 

Date  of  Publication:  Draft  final  report. 
May  1987. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Mortality  and 
morbidity  for  particulates,  morbidity  for 
ozone. 

Pollutants  Examined:  particulate  matter 
and  ozone. 

Population  Studied:  1.4  million  people 
living  in  Santa  Clara  County.  California,  in 
1985. 

Health  Cost  Estimates:  Mortality  costs  be- 
tween $6.0  ($6.6)  million  and  $135.8  ($149.4) 
million  (1985  dollars;  figures  in  parentheses 
are  1988  dollars)  and  morbidity  costs  be- 
tween $1.3  ($1.4)  million  and  $29.3  ($32.2) 
million  annually  for  exposure  to  1985  levels 
of  particulates  compared  to  effects  under 
three  scenarios  with  lower  concentrations. 
Morbidity  costs  between  $627,500  ($690,250) 
and  $29.0  ($31.9)  million  from  excess  ozone 
between  actual  and  alternative  scenarios. 

Author:  Lauraine  Chestnut  and  Robert 
Rowe  at  RCG/Hagler.  Bailly.  Inc. 

Title  of  Study:  Ambient  Particulate 
Matter  and  Ozone  Benefit  Analysis  for 
Denier. 

Date  of  Publication:  Draft  report.  January 
1988. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Mortality  and 
morbidity  for  particulate  matter.  Morbidity 
for  ozone. 

Pollutants  Examined:  Ozone  and  particu- 
late matter. 

Population  Studied:  1.6  million  people 
living  in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area. 

Health  Cost  Estimates:  Annual  health 
costs  of  $104.2  ($112.5)  million  (1986  dollars: 
figures  in  parentheses  are  1988  dollars)  asso- 
ciated with  exposure  of  particulate  matter 
above  the  federal  pubic  health  standard. 
Annual  health  costs  of  $289,900  ($313,090) 
for  exposure  to  ozone  at  concentrations 
above  the  federal  public  health  standard. 

Author:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Office  of  Air  Quality.  Planning  and 
Standards. 

Title  of  Study:  Regulatory  Impact  Analy- 
sis on  the  National  Am.bient  Air  Quality 
Standards  for  Particulate  Matter. 

Date  of  Publication:  February  21.  1984. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Morality,  acute 
and  chronic  morbidity. 

Pollutants  Examined:  Particulate  matter. 

Population  Studied:  The  entire  U.S.  popu- 
lation. 
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Health  Cost  Estimates:  Net  present  value 
of  health  cost  benefits  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  l)e  between  $3.7  ($5.3)  billion  and 
$6.7  ($9.6)  billion  (1980  dollars;  figure  in  pa 
rentheses  are  1988  dollars)  as  a  result  of  im- 
plementing a  new  federal  public  health 
standard  for  fine  particulates.  Under  vary- 
ing assimiptions.  total  benefits  varied  from 
$370  ($533)  million  to  $154  ($222)  billion. 

Author:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Office  of  Policy.  Planning  and 
Evaluation. 

Title  of  Study:  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Re 
dticing  Lead  in  Gasoline:  Final  Regulatory 
Impact  Analysis. 

Date  of  Publication:  February  1985. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Morbidity  and 
cognitive  development  in  children  from  lead 
exposure.  Morbidity  and  mortality  in 
middle-aged  adult  males  from  lead  expo- 
sure. Morbidity  effects  from  exposure  to 
ozone  produced  from  automotive  exhausts 
in  the  general  population. 

Pollutants  Examined:  Principally  lead 
with  some  analysis  of  ozone. 

Population  Studied:  Primarily  children 
and  middle-aged  adult  males  throughout 
the  U.S.  Some  analysis  of  effects  on  entire 
population. 

Health  Cost  Estimates:  Annual  health 
benefits  of  $5.13  ($6.10)  billion  (1983  dollars, 
figures  in  parentheses  are  1988  dollars)  in 
1992  from  implementing  a  national  program 
to  limit  the  concentration  of  lead  in  gaso- 
line. Most  of  these  benefits.  $4.7  ($5.6)  bil 
lion,  are  derived  from  reducing  blood  pres- 
sure in  middle-aged  adult  males. 

Author:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Office  of  Air  and  Radiation. 

Title  of  Study:  Regulatory  Impact  Analy- 
sis on  the  National  Amebient  Air  Quality 
Standards  for  Sulfur  Oxides  (Sulfur  Diox- 
ide!. 

Date  of  publication:  March  1988. 

Type  of  Effects  Analyzed:  Mortality  and 
morbidity  effects  for  sulfur  dioxide.  Morbid- 
ity and  household  soiling  from  particulates 
produced  from  sulfur  dioxide. 

Pollutants  examined:  Sulfur  dioxide  and 
related  particulates. 

Population  studied:  Residents  of  the  31 
eastern  United  States. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Net  present  value 
costs  between  $2.4  ($2.7)  billion  and  $8.8 
(10.0)  billion  (1984  dollars;  figures  in  paren- 
theses 8we  1988  dollars)  for  mortality,  mor- 
bidity, and  material  damage  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  sulfur  dioxide  and  related  particu- 
late matter  in  excess  of  the  current  federal 
public  health  standard. 

Author:  Alan  Krupnick  and  Raymond 
Kopp. 

Title  of  study:  The  Health  and  Agricultur- 
al Benefits  of  Reductions  m  Ambient  Ozone 
in  the  United  States. 

Date  of  publication:  August  1988. 

Type  of  effects  analyzed:  Morbidity  ef- 
fects from  short-term  exposure. 

Pollutants  examined:  Ozone. 

Population  studied:  The  population  of  the 
U.S.  living  in  nonattainment  areas  for 
ozone. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Estimated  'middle" 
value  of  between  $192.0  ($218.9)  million  and 
$788.9  ($899.3)  million  in  annual  health 
costs  from  reducing  ozone  among  seven  sce- 
narios based  on  epidemiological  studies  of 
health  effects  (1984  dollars;  figures  in  pa 
rentheses  are  1988  dollars).  The  "middle" 
value  range  stretched  from  $52  ($59)  million 
to  $2.7  ($3.1)  billion  based  on  the  results  of 
clinical  studies  of  health  effects  from  ozone 
exposure. 

Author:  Robert  Friedman.  Project  Direc- 
tor. 


Title  of  study:  Catching  Our  Breath'  Next 
Steps  for  Reducing  Urban  Ozone. 

Date  of  publication:  July  1989. 

Type  of  effects  analyzed:  Morbidity  ef- 
fects from  short-term  exposure. 

Pollutants  examined:  Ozone  with  some 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  nitrogen  oxides 
and  carbon  monoxide. 

Population  studied:  The  population  of  the 
U.S.  living  in  nonattainment  areas  for 
ozone. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Elimination  of  be- 
tween $.5  billion  and  $4.0  billion  (1988  dol- 
lars) in  annual  morbidity  health  costs  if 
ozone  pollution  was  reduced  to  levels  meet- 
ing the  federal  ozone  public  health  stand- 
ard. 

Author:  Alan  Krupnick. 

Title  of  study:  An  Analysis  of  Selected 
Health  Benefits  from  Reductions  in  Photo- 
chemical Oxidants  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States. 

Date  of  publication:  Pinal  draft.  1988. 

Type  of  effects  analyzed:  Ten  morbidity 
health  effects. 

Pollutants  examined:  Ozone. 

Population  studied:  The  population  in  the 
northeastern  United  States. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Health  benefits  of 
$611  ($696 1  million  per  year  from  reducing 
1980  ozone  concentrations  through  imple- 
mentation of  pollution  abatement  programs 
already  required  in  1982  pollution  control 
plans  '1984  dollars:  figures  in  parentheses 
are  1988  dollars).  Annual  benefits  of  $1.1 
($1.2)  billion  for  achieving  further  reduc- 
tions in  ozone  pollution. 

Author:  Mark  DeLuchi.  Daniel  Sperling, 
and  Robert  Johnston. 

Title  of  study:  A  Comparative  Analysis  of 
Future  Transportation  Fuels. 

Date  of  publication:  October  1987. 

Type  of  effects  analyzed:  Morbidity  and 
mortality  effects  from  exposure  to  automo- 
tive exhaust  emissions. 

Pollutants  examined:  Particulates,  sulfur 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon  monoxide. 
and  ozone. 

Population  studied:  The  entire  U.S.  popu- 
lation. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Health  costs  of  be- 
tween $4.03  ($4.33)  billion  and  $84.99 
($93.49)  billion  (1985  dollars;  figures  in  pa- 
rentheses are  1988  dollars)  associated  with 
exposure  to  automotive  and  truck  exhaust 
pollution  in  1985. 

Author:  ECO  Northwest  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

Title  of  study:  Generic  Coal  Study:  Quan- 
tification and  Valuation  of  Environmental 
Impacts. 

Date  of  publication:  January  31.  1987. 

Type  of  effects  analyzed:  Morbidity  ef- 
fects from  pollution  from  a  hypothetical 
coal-fired  power  plant  located  at  different 
locations  in  the  Northeast. 

Pollutants  examined:  Particulates,  sulfur 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  sulfates,  nitrates, 
and  ozone. 

Population  studied:  Hypothetical  popula- 
tions within  about  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
assumed  plant  sites. 

Health  cost  estimates:  Annual  health 
costs  ranging  from  $4.7  ($5.1)  million  to 
$70.7  ($76.4)  million  for  the  40-year  lifetime 
of  the  plant  (1985  dollars;  figures  in  paren- 
theses are  1988  dollars).  A  net  present  value 
of  these  costs  was  calculated  to  be  $100 
($119)  million  and  $1,634  ($1,765)  billion,  re- 
spectively. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  on 
the  floor  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  about  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer.  It  adds  a  control  program 
for  methyl  chloroform,  one  of  the 
chemicals  responsible  for  destruction 
of  Earth's  fragile  shield  against  the 
Sun's  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation. 
The  bill  already  includes  a  control  pro- 
gram for  CFC's,  halons,  and  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Another  amendment,  adding  a  con- 
trol program  for  all  other  substances 
covered  by  the  new  title  5— primarily  a 
class  of  chemicals  known  as  hydro- 
chlorofluorocarbons  or  HCFC's— will 
be  offered  later.  This  amendment  is 
about  methyl  chloroform,  not  HCFC's. 


The  amendment  before  us  provides 
that,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, production  of  methyl  chloro- 
form will  be  frozen  at  1989  levels.  Al- 
lowable production  will  then  be  re- 
duced 50  percent  by  January  1,  1996, 
and  completely  eliminated  by  2000. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  is  mod- 
eled after  a  proposal  that  was  devel- 
oped by  the  administration  and  pre- 
sented as  a  possible  amendment  to  the 
Montreal  Protocol.  The  international 
community  is  considering  this  and 
other  proposals  in  preparation  for  an 
importauit  meeting  that  is  set  for  June 
of  this  year  in  London. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
accomplish  two  important  goals.  First, 
we  will  be  eliminating  nearly  one-half 
of  the  problem.  That  is  the  U.S.  share 
of  global  methyl  chloroform  produc- 
tion—41  percent. 

Second,  we  will  demonstrate  world 
leadership  on  a  critical  environmental 
problem— destruction  of  the  ozone 
layer.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
can  solve  this  problem  alone— it  is  a 
global  problem  and  it  will,  in  the  long 
run,  require  a  global  solution.  But  we 
have  to  start  somewhere  and,  as  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  methyl 
chloroform,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  lead  the  world  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  are  not  trying  to  be  environmen- 
tal martyrs.  This  bill  was  carefully 
crafted  to  assure  that  we  are  not  plac- 
ing our  domestic  industries  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage.  If  other  countries 
do  not  follow  our  lead,  if  they  contin- 
ue to  use  these  chemicals  after  we 
have  eliminated  them  in  the  year  2000. 
important  trade  sanctions  will  apply. 

Recent  analyses  by  EPA  suggest 
that  a  year  2000  phaseout  of  methyl 
chloroform  would  be  the  single  most 
important  source  for  near-term  reduc- 
tions in  stratospheric  chlorine  levels. 

EPA  estimates  that  the  addition  of 
methyl  chloroform  to  the  CFC  and 
halon  phaseout  will  eliminate  almost  4 
million  cases  of  skin  cancer  in  the 
United  States  and  65,000  cancer 
deaths  among  people  bom  before  2075. 
Similarly,  364,000  cases  of  cataracts 
will  be  avoided. 

That  is  the  difference  between 
adopting  this  amendment  and  failing 
to  adopt  it.  For  those  who  are  think- 
ing about  modifying  the  amendment 
to,  for  example,  simply  cap  production 
at  current  levels,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  such  a  change  is  estimated  to 
result  in  an  additional  875,000  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  almost  16,000  cancer 
deaths,  and  more  than  86,000  cases  of 
cataracts  in  the  United  States  alone, 
of  the  people  born  before  the  year 
2075. 

Mr.  President,  this  chemical  can  and 
must  be  eliminated  by  the  year  2000. 
There  is  no  need  to  delay.  This  is  a 
good  amendment  and  I  do  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  and  I  hope  we  can  vote  on 
it  very  soon. 


Mr.  F»resident,  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tors desiring  to  speak.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
But  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  as  the  first  item  of  business 
during  this  session. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, particularly  Senators  Burdick, 
Baucus.  Chafee,  and  Durenberger,  for 
the  leadership  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed in  bringing  the  clean  air  amend- 
ments, truly  historic  legislation,  to  the 
floor  of  this  body.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  addressing  many  of  the 
threats  now  confronting  our  environ- 
ment. 

I  will  reserve  until  a  later  time  gen- 
eral comments  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
itself.  For  now,  I  wish  to  speak  specifi- 
cally in  support  of  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Chafee,  calling  for  a 
phaseout  of  methyl  chloroform  by  the 
year  2000. 

Methyl  chloroform  is  one  of  the 
marmiade  chemicals  now  destroying 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer  which 
protects  life  on  Earth  from  deadly  ul- 
traviolet radiation.  As  has  been 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  huge 
hole  torn  in  the  ozone  layer  above 
Antarctica,  these  substances  are  ex- 
tremely powerful. 

It  is  not  quite  as  well  known  that  the 
damage  done  to  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  is  not  just  above  Antarcti- 
ca, but  is  above  Washington,  DC. 
Carthage,  TN,  Little  Rock,  AR,  and  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  all 
mid  latitudes  throughout  the  world 
during  the  winter  months  suffer 
roughly  a  3-  to  4-percent  decrease  in 
stratospheric  ozone. 

The  scientists,  predicting  that  this 
damage  would  occur  15  years  ago,  esti- 
mated that  by  1990  there  would  be  a  1- 
percent  loss  in  the  thickness  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  because  of 
these  chemicals. 

Many  were  skeptical  and  they  said 
these  predictions  may  well  be  wrong. 
Why  should  we  act  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific studies  and  models  without  em- 
perical  evidence?  Well,  it  turns  out 
they  were  wrong— instead  of  a  1-per- 
cent reduction,  we  see  more  than  a  3- 
percent  reduction. 
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It  is  worth  remembering  as  we  hear 
the  debate  over  global  warming  and 
other  global  environmental  problems, 
that  which  the  -models  and  numbers 
may  be  wrong,  they  may  be  off  on  the 
down  side  as  well  as  on  the  up  side. 
Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  problem  which  did  in  fact 
turn  out  to  be  worse  than  predicted. 
and  will  in  fact  become  much  worse 
unless  we  take  actions  like  the  one  rec- 
ommended in  this  amendment. 

For  several  years  the  ozone  deple- 
tion debate  has  focused  on  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  [CFC'sl.  CFCs  are  the 
principal  culprits  in  destroying  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  about  20  percent 
of  globsil  warming.  But  as  the  world 
moves  toward  controls  on  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons,  the  scientific  community 
has  directed  our  attention  to  exactly 
how  they  cause  damage.  The  scientists 
have  specifically  asked  us  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  other  chemicals  that  cause  the 
same  damage  in  the  same  way. 

What  CFCs  do  which  is  so  harmful 
is  release  chlorine  atoms  into  the 
stratosphere  which  then  eat  away  the 
protective  ozone  shield.  Methyl  chlo- 
roform, the  chemical  that  is  the  .sub- 
ject of  the  pending  amendment,  does 
exactly  the  same  thing.  About  13  per- 
cent of  the  chlorine  atoms  put  into 
the  stratosphere  are  delivered  by  this 
particular  chemical.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
vious that  we  need  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  controlling  the  use  and  the 
manner  of  the  production  of  this 
chemical. 

There  is  a  startling  graph  prepared 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  showing  what  would  happen  if 
the  world  merely  complied  with  the 
Montreal  Protocol  limits  on  CFC.  The 
graph  demonstrates  that  part  way  into 
the  next  century,  the  concentration  of 
the  chlorine  in  the  stratosphere  would 
triple. 

What  would  happen  if  CFCs  were 
completely  eliminated?  Surprisingly, 
part  way  through  the  next  century. 
the  chlorine  concentration  of  the 
stratosphere  would  still  double.  Clear- 
ly, we  cannot  get  back  down  to  a  safe 
level  unless  we  ban  not  only  the  worst 
offending  CFCs  but  also  methyl  chlo- 
roform and  a  few  other  chemicals  like 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  the  ACFCs 
which  also  catalyze  ozone  destruction. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  True,  it 
is  not  without  economic  impact.  I 
know;  it  will  impact  industry  in  my 
home  State.  But.  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing to  destroy  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  is  unfathomably  higher. 

What  are  the  costs?  My  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  already  de- 
scribed them  in  thorough  detail.  Let 
me  just  review  them  here  very  briefly. 

We  know  that  a  thinner  ozone  layer 
produces  millions  more  cases  of  skin 
cancer,  many  of  them  fatal.  We  know- 
that  a  thinner  ozone  layer  produces 
millions  of  cases  of  cataracts,  many  of 


them  causing  blindness.  What  is  not  as 
well  known  is  that  a  thinner  ozone 
layer  also  suppresses  the  activity  of 
the  immune  system  in  all  5  billion 
people  who  live  on  this  planet,  making 
human  beings  more  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease and  infection,  particularly  in 
tropical  areas.  What  is  even  less  well 
known  is  that  the  smallest  animals 
and  plants  at  the  base  of  the  food 
chain,  are  apparently  especially  vul- 
nerable to  the  increased  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation that  comes  through  a  thinner 
ozone  shield.  What  consequences 
there  might  be  for  the  entire  food 
chain  if  there  is  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  photosynthesis  of  plankton,  for 
example,  or  the  ability  of  the  smallest 
plants  and  animals  to  survive,  we  do 
not  know. 

We  also  know  that  larger  plants, 
some  of  them,  like  soybeans,  that  are 
relied  upon  for  food  also  do  poorly 
when  more  ultraviolet  radiation  comes 
through  the  ozone  shield. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  threat  we  are 
discussing  in  advocating  this  amend- 
ment is  one  which  is  quite  serious, 
indeed.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  was  proud  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  during  the  hearings 
that  were  conducted  last  year.  Again,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  committee  on 
the  work  that  they  have  done. 

A  couple  of  other  points,  briefly.  At 
a  meeting  last  May  in  Helsinki,  na- 
tions that  are  party  to  the  Montreal 
Protocol  agreed  that  that  treaty  is  not 
tought  enough.  They  recognized  that 
just  cutting  CFCs  by  50  percent  and 
freezing  the  output  of  halons  would 
not  be  enough,  and  they  identified 
methyl  chloroform  as  a  deadly  sub- 
stance urgently  in  need  of  attention. 

What  if  we  delay  action?  EPA  esti- 
mates that  if  we  delayed  the  phaseout 
of  methyl  chloroform  by  just  30  years, 
from  the  year  2000  to  the  year  2030, 
we  would  get  a  45-percent  increase  in 
the  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
chlorine  over  and  above  today's  level. 
Currently,  that  level  is  a  little  more 
than  three  parts  per  billion,  and  that 
will  rise  to  almost  four  parts  per  bil- 
lion if  we  do  not  phase  out  methyl 
chloroform  by  the  year  2000. 

We  are  also  told  in  the  same  set  of 
studies  that  if  we  fail  to  eliminate 
methyl  chloroform  emissions  by  the 
year  2000,  we  will  increase  by  about 
3'2  million  cases  the  number  of  non- 
melanoma  skin  cancer,  by  about 
350,000  the  number  of  cataract  cases, 
and  cause  about  65,000  additional 
deaths  among  people  bom  between 
now  and  three-quarters  of  the  way 
through  the  next  century.  So  make  no 
mistake,  Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to 
enact  this  amendment,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  these  enormous  health  trage- 
dies is  none  other  than  our  own. 

Fortunately,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
we  are  going  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
because  I  think  the  awareness  among 


our  colleagues  and  our  constituents  is 
really  beginning  to  grow.  I  think 
people  are  ready  for  tough  action  of 
the  kind  contained  in  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  compliment  its  author, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  our  clean  air  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  most  particularly  our  dis- 
tinguished manager  here,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  and  I 
have  been  in  conference.  We  are 
trying  to  teach  an  understanding  so 
there  will  not  be  a  misunderstanding. 

What  really  occurred,  and  brought 
the  global  change  issue  to  the  fore  for 
me.  was  that  sometime  early  last  year, 
having  traveled  down  to  the  Antarctic 
and  gotten  to  the  South  Pole  and 
looked  up  at  the  atmosphere  there, 
and  seeing  the  hole  in  the  atmosphere 
that  they  speak  of.  I  realized  better 
than  anyone  that  there  were  many  in- 
terested parties  in  this  particular 
problem  of  global  warming  and  that 
what  we  really  needed  was  a  consum- 
mate kind  of  coordinated  endeavor  by 
the  Government,  in  all  departments 
and  agencies,  whatever  their  jurisdic- 
tion or  responsibility,  to  coordinate 
and  periodically  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Then  we  would  know  what  is  to 
be  ruled  on  and  to  be  regulated  and 
controlled.  The  latter  is  principally,  of 
course,  in  the  Environment  and  I»ublic 
Works  Committee. 

During  that  Antarctic  trip,  it  was  a 
NOAA,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  scientist  who 
was  pointing  out  the  ozone  hole.  Inci- 
dentally, there  were  bells  ringing  in 
the  sun.  We  have  not  found  out  how 
or  why.  We  were  watching  all  of  this 
occur. 

We  were  down  there  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  we  also 
had  authorities  there  from  NASA,  the 
space  agency.  NASA,  NOAA.  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  of 
course,  are  within  our  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation  Committee. 

Regarding  S.  169,  once  we  checked 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
with  the  White  House  and  all  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  we  reconciled 
any  differences  we  had  learned  about, 
and  we  ordered  that  bill  reported  in 
April.  The  bill  has  been  on  the  calen- 
dar, ready  to  pass. 


However,  there  was  a  hold  on  it.  The 
best  I  could  determine  about  the  hold 
was  that  it  was  not  anything,  really, 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
particular  bill,  but  rather  that  there 
was  a  definite  feel  in  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  that 
there  ought  to  be  sequential  referral 
to  that  committee,  and  also  that  that 
committee  should  have  conferees. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 
There  could  be  a  time  when  some  bill 
would  come  up,  and  we  would  want  to 
do  that.  But  I  did  not  see  that  here, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  set  a  precedent. 

The  situation  put  this  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Conunittee  to  the  task 
to  say,  let  us  raise  this  issue  now  when 
we  have  the  clean  air  bill  up  and  spe- 
cifically the  amendment  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]. 

Senator  Chafee's  amendment,  and  I 
am  reading  section  508(b),  and  then 
(c),  says:  "Monitoring  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  chlorine— the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration shall  monitor  "—and  so 
forth  and  so  on. 

I  said,  well,  now.  if  we  are  going  to 
get  technical,  we  will  have  to  get  the 
clean  air  bill  referred  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  then  we  would 
have  to  have  conferees. 

So,  in  order  to  establish  an  under- 
standing, to  forestall  misunderstand- 
ing. I  raised  that  point.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  at  length  now.  as  well  as 
other  provisions  at  issue,  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
McCain.  And  I  think  with  this  collo- 
quy and  understanding  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  have  the  referral.  We 
are  going  to  have  enough  problems 
with  the  conference  on  the  clean  air 
bill. 

I  generally  support  the  clean  air  bill. 
There  are  some  amendments.  But  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  his  leadership  in  this  regard,  and 
the  Environment  Committee  for  bring- 
ing to  the  Congress  in  the  early  part 
of  the  session  a  clean  air  bill.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  for  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment. But  I  had  to  establish  this  un- 
derstanding for  our  committee  mem- 
bers because  they  wanted  to  know. 

This  is  what  has  occurred.  There  are 
overlapping  jurisdictions.  There  will 
be  those  questionable  provisions  from 
time  to  time.  But  I  think  the  Members 
working  together,  as  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
will  clear  the  air  on  that.  And  I  do  not 
believe  my  distinguished  colleague, 
having  seen  and  been  able  to  study  our 
bill.  S.  169.  on  global  change,  wants  se- 
quential referral  and  conferees,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  accurately  stated 
the  situation.  The  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion  that  exists  around  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  Antarctic 
hole  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  able  to  observe,  along 
with  other  global  warming  phenome- 
non in  this  world,  affect  a  number  of 
different  committees  in  the  Senate.  No 
one  committee  has  the  total  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  environmental 
matters. 

However,  it  is  true  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  is  the 
primary  committee  of  jurisdiction  over 
environmental  matters.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and,  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  has  ju- 
risdiction over  environmental  re- 
search, and  over  envirorunental  policy, 
research  and  development.  It  is  the 
premier  environmental  conmiittee. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
also  has  a  very  strong,  definite,  deep 
stake  in  the  matter.  After  all,  NOAA 
and  other  agencies  are  certainly 
within  their  jurisdiction,  relevant 
agencies  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee. 

This  Senator  will  not  object  to  S.  169 
when  it  is  brought  up;  will  not  object 
seeking  sequential  jurisdiction  or  even 
the  appointment  of  conferees.  Howev- 
er, the  staffs  of  our  two  committees 
have  been  discussing  and  have  agreed 
upon,  at  least  at  the  staff  level,  some 
substantive  changes  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  S.  169  when  it  is  brought 
up,  and  I  think  the  Senator  agrees  to 
that. 

In  addition,  I  can  speak  for  Senator 
Chafee  in  saying  he  has  spoken  with 
Senator  McCain,  and  Senator  McCain 
has  indicated  his  desire  that  we  pro- 
ceed here  today  and  that  Senator 
McCain,  does  not  object  to  us  bringing 
up  the  present  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees,  as  I  know 
they  will,  work  these  matters  out  as 
they  come  up.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
the  first  time  this  Senate  will  visit 
global  warming  or  chlorofluorocar- 
bons.  It  is  going  to  come  up  again.  And 
when  it  does.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Burdick,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  will  be  able  to  work 
out  the  appropriate  delineations  of  ju- 
risdiction both  committees  have. 
There  is  some  overlapping  jurisdiction 
here.  It  is  clear.  I  think  we  can  work 
this  out. 

My  statement.  Mr.  President— I 
think  I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
committee— that  I  will  not  object  to  S. 
169,  is  really  a  statement  of  good  in- 


tention and  good  faith  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

There  may  be  other  instances, 
though,  with  other  legislation  before 
this  Senate,  where  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  this  Senator  to  object  on  a 
jurisdictional  basis.  But  based  on  the 
discussion  I  have  had  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  this  Senator  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  There  are  those  fine 
points,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
talks  about  research,  and  there  are 
members  of  our  committee  who  have 
tried  to  delineate  them.  They  have 
said.  now.  Envirormient  and  Public 
Works  has  control  of  policy  on  the  en- 
vironment, but  we  have  the  research 
end  of  it,  as  this  amendment  acknowl- 
edges—when they  ask  NOAA,  when 
they  ask  NASA  to  monitor,  we  have 
that  responsibility. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stand  on  tech- 
nicalities. We  are  trying,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  says, 
to  work  in  good  faith  and  move  along, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  a  good 
clean  air  bill,  and  move  along  research. 
We  have  methane  provisions  in  the 
clean  air  bill— on  methane  we  just  do 
not  know  enough.  We  tried  over  a  year 
ago  to  get  S.  169  going  to  better  our 
understanding  so  we  could  legislate  in- 
telligently. We  have  to  assess  the 
problems  and  charge  the  executive 
branch  and  various  departments  to  get 
going. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  have  this 
colloquy  and  the  understanding  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  deeply  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
been  very,  very  helpful  and  construc- 
tive in  finding  a  resolution  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  our  col- 
league very  much. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  i>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  matter  before 
the  Senate  now  is  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment dealing  with  methyl  chloroform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  matter  under  consideration  is 
S.  1630.  The  pending  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  1219.  sponsored  by 
Senator  Chafee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  not  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
defer. 

Mr.    BAUCUS.    Mr.    President,    the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment.  There  was  an  earlier 
objection  on  the  Democratic  side  by 
Senator  Hollings.   The  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  is  no  longer 
objecting  to  the  amendment.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  It  is 
vny  intention  to  try  to  get  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  tonight.  The  only  ob- 
jection made  to  the  amendment  has 
been  lifted.  I  will  be  consulting  with 
the   majority   leader   trying   to   set    a 
lime  for  a  vote  later  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
seeks  recognition? 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
just  a  moment. 

Is  it  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  the  Chair  that  there 
will  be  a  later  request,  or  is  he  request- 
ing that  we  proceed  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
consulting  now  with  the  majority 
leader.  He  will  put  the  request  at  his 
discretion  as  to  the  time  when  there 
might  be  a  vote.  I  am  just  generally  re- 
minding Senators  that  we  have  been 
on  this  amendment  for  a  couple  of 
days.  There  has  been  ample  opportu- 
nity to  debate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
why  the  Chair  was  inquiring.  I  as- 
sumed the  Chair  might  be  able  to  put 
the  question  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
why  I  made  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  we  have  been  on  this 
amendment  now  for  a  couple  of  days— 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  it  is 
time  now  to  vote  on  this  amendment. 
Senators  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  They  have  had  more 
than  ample  time  to  learn  the  contents 
of  the  amendment.  I  must  say  it  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  This  is  not  a 
complicated  amendment  at  all.  The 
amendment  is  only  to  add  methyl 
chloroform  to  the  list  of  ozone  deplet- 
ing substances:  that  is,  along  with 
other  substances  presently  contained 
In  the  bill.  The  Chafee  amendment  is 
only  adding  that  one  substance, 
methyl  chloroform. 

So  at  a  later  time  today  either  I  or 
perhaps  the  majority  leader  will  indi- 
cate to  the  Senate  when  there  might 
be  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  But  I 
am  not  in  a  position  at  this  moment  to 
state  when  that  time  is. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  yields  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  the  floor  and,  I  beUeve,  had  yield- 
ed it. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  two  managers  of  the  bill 
are  on  the  floor.  I  had  a  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  about  the  pending 
amendment.  I  have  received  some  cor- 
respondence on  the  amendment. 

The  first  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  amendment  is  with 
relationship  to  the  Montreal  protocol. 
Is  this  amendment  more,  does  it  reach 
further  than,  or  is  it  the  same  as  or 
less  than  in  terms  of  banning  CFC, 
methyl  chloroform?  How  does  it  stack 
up?  How  does  it  compare  with  what  is 
proposed  in  the  protocol? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  this  substance,  this  chem- 
ical, is  not  currently  in  the  Montreal 
protocol.  There  is  pretty  definitive  evi- 
dence that  it  soon  will  be  included  in 
the  Montreal  protocol.  The  United 
States  itself  has  submitted  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Montreal  participants  that 
methyl  chloroform  be  included.  But  as 
of  now,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  guess  the  question  I 
have  is  if  it  is  not  involved  in  the  pro- 
tocol, but  it  is  the  same  as  the  general 
outline  for  CFC's,  why  should  the 
United  States  be  doing  this  unilateral- 
ly? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  principal  issue  here.  I 
think  that  no  one  will  argue  with  the 
fact  that  methyl  chloroform  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  chemical  as  far  as 
the  ozone  layer  is  concerned.  The  Sen- 
ator then  raises  the  question  should 
we  proceed  unilaterally— that  is,  the 
United  States  under  this  legislation 
would  ban  it  50  percent  by  1996  and 
100  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

So  the  Senator  says,  well,  that  is 
fine,  but  let  us  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  Montreal  protocol  as  amend- 
ed. The  answer  to  that,  and  I  believe 
that  the  merits  of  the  answer  over- 
whelmingly is  that  the  United  States 
produces  nearly  half,  41  percent  to  be 
exact,  of  all  methyl  chloroform  pro- 
duced in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  our 
belief,  and  those  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  legislation,  that  it  be- 
hooves the  United  States  to  take  a 
leadership  position.  Methyl  chloro- 
form is  extremely  destructive. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  moving  quickly 
on  this  is  that  methyl  chloroform  is 
not  a  long-lasting  substance  in  the 
ozone  layer.  In  other  words,  it  com- 
pletes its  dangerous  work  within  7 
years,  as  opposed  to  many  of  the  other 
chemicals,  the  CFC's  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  which  last  much  longer. 


some  of  them  up  to  50  years,  in  the 
stratosphere  before  they  do  their  de- 
structive work. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  strike 
a  tremendous  blow  in  the  preservation 
of  the  ozone  layer  by  getting  rid  of 
these  dangerous  chemicals  known  as 
methyl  chloroform— and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  distinguished  Senator, 
who  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
committee,  knows,  the  CFC's  and 
methyl  chloroform  and  similar  chemi- 
cals are  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
global  warming. 

And  so  by  getting  rid  of  the  CFC's 
and  methyl  chloroform,  we  are  strik- 
ing a  blow  also  against  the  global 
warming.  So  what  this  amendment 
does  is,  it  takes  methyl  chloroform 
and  adds  it  in  with  the  CFC's  that  are 
currently  in  the  bill  which,  all  of 
them,  not  just  methyl  chloroform 
alone,  but  all  the  rest  of  them,  have  a 
definite  phaseout  date  by  the  year 
2000,  which  the  Montreal  protocol  at 
the  current  time  does  not  have. 

As  the  Senator,  who  has  been  follow- 
ing this  knows,  the  Montreal  protocol 
provides  for  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
production  by  the  year  1998  for  most 
of  the  CFC's.  It  does  not  have  a  total 
ban  on  any  of  them.  This  legislation 
has  a  total  ban  by  the  year  2000.  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  the  rationale 
for  that  position.  But  we  can  develop 
that  further. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  that  comment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
this  amendment  yet,  which  way  I  wish 
to  vote.  I  may  have  some  more  ques- 
tions for  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  But  my  concern  is  that  if  we  do 
something  unilaterally  in  the  United 
States,  we  may  drive  this  business  off- 
shore, and  I  think  we  did  that  in  the 
case  of  aerosol  cans  in  1977.  We  drove 
the  business  offshore. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  business 
this  bill  potentially  can  drive  offshore, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  the  unilater- 
al aspects  of  an  amendment  that  pre- 
disposes what  the  U.S.  position  would 
be  prior  to  ongoing  negotiations,  be- 
cause there  may  not  be  much  incen- 
tive for  other  nations  to  negotiate. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  here,  and 
I  do  not  know  this  company.  I  do  not 
know  the  president  of  the  company, 
Eugene  Fleishman  who  wrote  to  me. 
but  I  do  think,  with  great  respect  to 
my  friend  from  Montana,  that  the 
reason  there  seems  to  be  some  concern 
on  the  part  of  Senators  regarding  how 
soon  they  want  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment or  other  amendments,  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  others 
have  worked  with  this  clean  air  bill  for 
9  years.  For  9  years  we  have  had  the 
clean  air  bill  before  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee. 

Four  times  previous  to  this,  we  have 
passed  a  clean  air  bill  through  the 
committee.  It  comes  over  here  to  the 


floor,  and  the  majority  leaders  of  the 
past  have  not  seen  fit  to  bring  the  bill 
up.  I  see  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  the  floor.  My  fear  would  be 
that  if  this  bill  passed  in  the  current 
form  it  is  in  before  the  Senate  today, 
that  1990  would  be  the  year  that 
America  would  remember  the  Mitch- 
ell-Baucus  recession,  caused  in  the 
year  that  this  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  ended  up  driving  America  into  re- 
cession. 

Some  of  us  are  trying  to  save  our 
good  friends  from  that  fate  and  not 
allow  this  bill  to  pass  until  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  all  Senators  to  under- 
stand it.  There  is  no  effort  on  this 
Senator's  part  or  any  other  Senators 
part  in  any  way  to  filibuster  or  slow 
down  this  bill  to  any  degree  or  length. 
But  there  is  a  very  complicated, 
almost  500-page  piece  of  legislation 
before  us.  that  I  believe  needs  a  lot  of 
study. 

Is  the  majority  leader  seeking  recog- 
nition for  some  other  business? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  1  will  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Merely  for  a  ques- 
tion and  a  request  as  to  when  we 
might  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  have 
heard  just  the  most  recent  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks.  I  simply  say  that  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  vote  on  this 
amendment  as  soon  as  possible,  today, 
if  we  can. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  bill  has 
been  pending  now  for— we  are  in  the 
second  week.  This  amendment  has 
been  pending  for  3  days.  I  recognize  it 
is  a  complicated  amendment,  but  in 
the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
we  have  voted  on  literally  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  amendments  of 
equal  or  greater  complexity  that  have 
not  been  pending  for  3  days. 

Tonight  I  expect,  at  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  that  the  President  will 
once  again  urge  the  Congress  to  move 
on  the  clean  air  bill.  I  have  been 
trying  very  hard  to  do  that,  to  comply 
with  the  President's  request.  I  know- 
how  responsive  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  wants  to  be  to  the  President's 
request.  So  my  purpose  now  is  merely 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator,  so  that 
other  Senators  can  be  aware,  can  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  Senator  will  be  in  a 
position  to  have  completed  his  inquir- 
ies on  the  matter  and  his  arguments, 
such  as  he  wishes  to  make,  today  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  vote  on  this? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
think  I  will  have  exhausted  my  inter- 
est in  this  amendment  before  the  day 
is  over.  I  do  not  know  what  other  Sen- 
ators feel. 

I  say  also  to  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  as  much  of  a  con- 
cern for  the  whole  Senate  as  the 
whole  proposition  is. 


As  the  majority  leader  knows,  there 
is  talk  that  there  may  be  a  bipartisan 
substitute  offered  or  a  bipartisan  posi- 
tion that  would  be  a  more  moderate 
bill  or  something  closer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  than  the  committee  bill.  I 
think  that  that  work  is  going  on. 
Maybe  Senators  are  working  on  it.  I 
know  of  two  Senators  that  I  saw 
during  the  lunch  hour  that  were  inter- 
ested in  coming  to  the  floor  and  speak- 
ing on  this  amendment.  I  expect  they 
will  be  here  soon,  two  Senators  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  just  have  a  few  more  questions  on 
this.  I  think,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
that  there  is  a  great  concern  in  the 
country  that  this  bill— and  I  said  this 
before  the  majority  leader  came  on 
the  floor— has  been  around  for  about  9 
years,  but  it  has  not  really  been  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  a  long  time.  Senators 
that  are  not  on  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  really  understand  the  full  impact  of 
this  legislation,  the  far-reaching 
impact  of  this  legislation  to  their  con- 
stituencies. I  think  that  is  part  of  the 
problem.  I  think  this  amendment  is 
fairly  straightforward  and  fairly 
simple. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter.  As  I 
said.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  with  this 
Mr.  Fleishman  that  wrote  this  letter. 
He  may  have  written  all  members  of 
the  Committee. 

Dear  Senator:  Itn  writing  to  you  on 
behalf  of  our  company  CRC  Industries  lo- 
cated at  885  Louis  Drive.  Warminster.  PA 
18974.  We  manufacture  and  supply  many 
items  for  the  Automotive  aftermarket 
throughout  the  country  and  we  provide  em- 
ployment for  85  people  here  in  Warminster. 
Pennsylvania. 

My  concern  relates  to  the  proposed 
Chafee  Amendment  (Under  Section  508)  of 
S.  1630.  This  amendment  immediately  re- 
stricts the  use  of  a  chemical  vital  to  liie  op- 
eration of  our  business  and  provides  a 
schedule  for  phasing  out  its  use  100'"c  by  the 
year  2000.  Such  legislation  is  bound  to  have 
damaging  effects  on  future  sales,  size,  and 
employment  offered  by  our  company. 

The  chemical  is  methyl  chloroform  (1.1.1 
trichloroethane)  and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  recent  research  and  discussion  concern- 
ing possible  negative  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment. At  this  point,  however,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  implicate  this  chemical. 

Currently  there  is  no  substitute  or  re- 
placement for  many  of  the  jobs  done  by  this 
chemical,  nor  is  there  a  foreseeable  substi- 
tute. It  is  the  most  environmentally  accepta- 
ble substance  for  most  of  its  applications. 

1.  It  is  not  a  hydrocarbon  and  therefore 
does  not  contribute  to  ozone  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere. 

2.  It  is  non-explosive  and  does  not  have  a 
flash  or  fire  point. 

3.  It  has  been  throughly  tested  for  toxici- 
ty and  carcinogenicity. 

4.  It  has  negligible  global  warming  effect. 
In    1989    NASA    concluded    that    use    of 

methyl  chloroform  at  current  levels  until 
2020  would  not  cause  an  increase  in  peak  at- 
mospheric chlorine  concentrations  if  cur- 
rently mandated  CFR  phase-outs  are  fol- 
lowed. 

This  potential  problem  of  methyl  chloro- 
form's effect  on  our  environment  is  current- 


ly being  debated  by  the  Montreal  Protocol 
organization.  It  is  vital  to  the  well  being  of 
our  economy  that  the  United  States  does 
not  precipitously  pass  unneeded  or  more 
stringent  legislation  than  that  that  might 
come  out  of  the  Protocol  deliberation  sched- 
uled for  London,  England  in  June.  1990. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Chafee  Amend- 
ment. Section  508  of  S.  1630. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  Fleishman. 

President 

Obviously  he  has  an  interest  in  it. 
That  is  all  right. 

Does  anyone  have  an  answer  to  this 
letter? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  merely 
engage  in  a  brief  dialog,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  remarks  from  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  He  has  indicated  he  does  not 
intend  to  delay  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  that  he  will  be  com- 
pleting his  questioning  and  his  com- 
ments shortly. 

So  Senators  may  be  aware,  it  is  my 
intention  to  continue  the  session  until 
we  have  a  vote  on  this  and  to  have 
such  a  vote  as  soon  as  all  Senators 
have  completed  their  comments  or  in- 
quiries on  the  amendment. 

I  am  personally  unaware  that  the 
managers  are  aware  of  any  other  Sen- 
ator who  intends  to  come  over  and 
speak.  If  they  do.  I  hope  they  will  im- 
mediately come  to  the  floor,  and  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  present  in  the  Cap- 
itol should  be  notified  through  their 
offices  that  we  are  going  to  stay  until 
we  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  expect 
that  to  be  sometime  shortly,  since  I 
am  relieved  and  delighted  to  hear 
there  is  no  concerted  effort  to  delay  a 
vote  on  this  amendment.  We  really  do 
want  to  get  on.  We  really  do  want  to 
heed  the  Presidents  call  for  prompt 
action  on  clean  air.  So  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  alert  all  Senators  to  the  now-  ap- 
parent likelihood  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  as  soon  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  any  others  who 
wish  to  ask  questions  about  it  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coop- 
eration. I  thank  the  managers  espe- 
cially, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  yielding,  permitting  me  to 
make  this  comment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  Senator  asked 
whether  or  not  anyone  had  an  answer 
to  the  letter.  I  respond  that  obviously 
I  do  not  know  the  impact  on  every 
type  of  business. 

I  do  know  I  was  concerned  about 
that  question  and  inquired  of  my  Ver- 
mont community,  and  the  two  largest 
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users  of  methyl  chloroform  in  my 
State  are  General  Electric  and  IBM. 
and  both  of  them  are  satisfied  they  do 
have  an  alternative  and  intend  to 
phase  out  by  1993.  It  is  also  our  legis- 
lature's intention,  I  believe,  to  have 
the  ban  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding they  have  checked  with 
our  businesses,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  a  problem. 

Again  that  business  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  to  may  be  a  different 
business  than  those  we  have  in  our 
State.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  sub- 
stitutes available,  at  least  for  the  busi- 
nesses in  Vermont  and  that  they 
intend  to  go  ahead,  well  ahead  of  any 
deadline. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  friend.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may  have 
an  answer.  Maybe  there  is  a  substi- 
tute. I  am  asking  this  in  a  genuine 
state  of  inquiry.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  question.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  the  Senator  to  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  interest  in  this  because  obvi- 
ously this  is  helpful  to  those  who  are 
listening  in  their  offices  or  watching 
this  in  their  offices  on  television. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  first  of  all 
this  legislation  provides  no  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  methyl  chloroform.  That 
is  a  point  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  letter  I  do  not  think  com- 
pletely understood. 

As  you  notice  in  his  letter,  he  talks 
about  we  ban  the  use  of  methyl  chlo- 
roform. That  is  not  so.  We  ban  50  per- 
cent of  the  production  starting  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1996.  That  is  5  full  years  from 
now.  We  then  ban  100  percent  of  the 
production  starting  in  January  1,  2000. 
But  in  the  interim,  these  materials, 
this  methyl  chloroform,  can  be  used. 

You  might  say,  it  can  be  used  but  it 
disappears:  that  is  the  problem.  There 
are  capabilities  of  recapturing  this  in 
the  use.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  princi- 
pal use;  60  percent  of  it  is  used  as  a  de- 
greasing  solvent,  and  it  is  possible  to 
recapture  this  and  use  it  over  again. 
That  has  not  been  done  a  great  deal- 
to  a  great  extent  now  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  easier  now  to  forget  that. 

But  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion. There  are  capabilities  and  obvi- 
ously they  will  come  down  in  price  in 
recapturing  this  substance  for  reuse. 

But  that  does  not  get  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  The  Senator  said:  Are 
there  substitutes?  On  January  30, 
1989,  the  report  of  the  Montreal  P*ro- 
tocol  Technical  Review  Panel,  which  is 
an  international  panel  of  experts,  con- 
cluded that  substitute  substances  cur- 
rently exist  for  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
methyl  chloroform  uses.  That  is  not 
just  the  United  States  saying  this;  this 
is  the  international  people  saying  it.  A 
draft  report  by  EPA  sigrees  that  for  all 
end  users  of  methyl  chloroform  tech- 
nically   feasible    technologies    are    al- 


ready available  to  reduce  the  use  of 
methyl  chloroform  more  than  50  per- 
cent by  1991  and  to  eliminate  its  use 
completely  by  the  year  2000. 

In  other  words,  between  90  and  95 
percent  of  the  substitutes  currently 
exist,  and  they  are  convinced  that 
other  substitutes  will  be  available  and 
technically  feasible.  They  can  see  it  on 
the  horizon  clearly  by  the  time  we 
phase  this  out. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  hear 
what  my  colleague  is  saying,  and  I 
know  he  is  very  sincere  and  dedicated 
about  what  he  is  saying. 

This  Senator  has  some  concern 
about  the  proposition  that  the  Sena- 
tor advanced  about  necessity  being  the 
mother  of  invention,  or  something. 
That  is  equivalent  to  holding  a  gun  at 
someone's  head  and  .saying,  "You  start 
inventing.  "  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  not  be  the  United  States  of 
America  that  has  just  introduced  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  wonders  of 
McDonald's  this  morning.  It  would  be 
vice  versa.  It  would  be  the  other  way 
around. 

We  have  been  much,  much  more  in- 
ventive, much,  much  more  creative, 
and  much,  much  more  talented  in 
terms  of  .solving  environmental  prob- 
lems, through  the  market  voluntary 
system  as  opposed  to  the  coercive 
whips  and  chains  of  a  government 
system. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  business 
this  gentleman  is  engaged  in  but  he 
does  say  this: 

It  is  not  a  hydrocarbon  and  therefore  does 
not  contribute  to  ozone  in  the  lower  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  non-explosive  and  does  not  have  a 
flash  or  fire  point. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  toxicity 
and  carcinogenicity. 

It  has  negligible  global  warming  effect. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
committee  bill  contains  the  text  of  an 
amendment  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  earlier  in  connection  with 
budget  reconciliation.  The  amendment 
provides  for  unilateral  phaseout  by 
the  United  States  of  CFC,  halons,  and 
carbon  tetrachloride  without  regard  to 
the  outcome  of  international  negotia- 
tions now  underway  to  strengthen  and 
expand  the  Montreal  Protocol. 

One  question  I  should  have  asked 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
will  not  ask  him  how,  but  he  may  want 
to  address  it  later,  is  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. If  we  outlaw  methyl  chloroform. 
I  am  just  wondering  what  will  be  the 
next  product.  How  many  products  is 
the  U.S.  Senate  going  to  vote  out  of 
existence  in  this  great  body  of  scien- 
tists and  experts  on  toxicity  and  car- 
cinogenicity? How  many  specific  sub- 
stances are  we  going  to  start  voting  on 
here  to  remove  from  scientific  review? 

Also  I  think  there  is  a  concern  on 
this  Senator's  part  to  removing  a  nego- 


tiating position  from  our  negotiators 
who  are  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  go  along  with  us  so  that  we 
don't  just  drive  this  business  offshore 
and  then  come  back  on  another  bill 
and  talk  about  the  terrible  trade  defi- 
cit that  we  have  for  merchandise  trade 
where  we  are  buying  the  things  that 
we  no  longer  make. 

One  of  my  colleagues  was  on  the 
floor  yesterday  saying  if  you  stood  at 
the  plant  gate  and  breathed  the  air  of 
the  plant  gate  for  70  years.  24  hours  a 
day.  then  3  out  of  10.000  people  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  if  I  heard  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly, might  somehow  get  some  in- 
creased risk  of  cancer.  Of  course  3  out 
of  10,000  is  bad, 

I  am  not  sure,  though,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  we  are  talking 
about  could  not  be  better  spent  in  a 
direct  application  to  research  on  how 
to  improve  people's  own  individual 
lifestyles  and  habits  that  may  bring  on 
more  cancer.  I  think  that  is  a  question 
all  Senators  have  to  think  about.  It  is 
a  basic  question  of  what  this  bill  is  all 
about.  And  it  is  probably  true  this 
amendment  may  not  be  a  big  fish  in 
respect  to  this  big  bill. 

This  may  be  a  small  fish  in  a  big  bill. 
But  there  is  a  principle  involved  here. 
We  are  invoking  unilateral  legislative 
action  by  the  United  States  on  chemi- 
cals that  would  put  United  States  in- 
dustries at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
compared  to  foreign  companies  using 
CFC's  or  other  chemicals  that  would 
be  under  no  comparable  restriction, 
the  Japanese  electronics  industries  for 
example.  This  could  cost  the  United 
States  jobs.  I  think  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  what  it  is  they  are  voting  on. 

I  know,  sure,  nobody  wants  to  vote 
for  anything  that  might  be  viewed  as 
an  indication  that  the  Senator  who  is 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  somehow  is  in  favor  of  cancer. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
Senator  here  that  would  intentionally 
impugn  the  motives  of  a  colleague  and 
infer  that  they  are  in  favor  of  cancer 
because  there  is  not  any  Senator  here 
that  has  not  had  some  loved  one  Im- 
pacted by  this  dreaded  disease. 

What  you  cannot  see  is  the  impact. 
We  can  pass  all  of  these  wonderful 
sounding  pieces  of  legislation.  We  can 
pass  this  amendment  for  that  matter. 
It  may  be  that  this  little  CRC  Indus- 
tries can  go  do  something  else.  Maybe 
they  can  get  another  product  or 
produce  another  product. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
walking  on  very,  very  thin  ice.  Unilat- 
eral legislative  action  could  frustrate 
international  negotiations  for  us  to 
strengthen  the  Montreal  protocol  by 
tying  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
negotiating  team. 

I  just  have  a  great  deal  of  reserva- 
tion about  the  folly  of  unilateral 
action  in  this  regard  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  CPC  aerosol  ban  enacted  by 


Congress  in  1970  because  the  Europe- 
an nations  impose  no  comparable  re- 
strictions and  they  now  enjoy  a  bar- 
gaining advantage  over  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  their  ability  to 
offer  easy  short-term  reductions  in 
CFC  aerosol  use. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  now  would  impose  limits  on 
methyl  chloroform.  Enactment  of  this 
provision,  limiting  these  substances— 
maybe  it  will  not  be  as  bad  as  this  Sen- 
ator thinks;  it  might  be— but  I  think 
all  Senators  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  very  well  could  hinder  our 
ability  to  achieve  a  more  rapid  phase- 
down  of  CFC's  by  restricting  alterna- 
tives to  CFC's  in  a  wide  variety  of 
uses. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
we  are  standing  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  passing  legislation,  about  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  that  I  imagine  will 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
that  is  the  substitute  for  a  product 
that  is  already  going  to  be  phased 
down.  By  eliminating  such  alterna- 
tives, we  give  other  nations  a  tremen- 
dous competitive  advantage  over  the 
United  States  and  then  next  year  we 
could  come  in  with  some  kind  of  a  bill 
to  put  a  higher  tariff  on  or  do  some- 
thing else  and  interfere  with  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  to  try  to 
open  the  world  up  for  more  trade, 
having  serious  implications  as  to  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  our  people 
and  our  economies  in  this  country. 

HCFC's  and  methyl  chloroform,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  have,  are 
the  only  alternatives  to  CFC's  in  many 
applications.  There  may  be  others. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  see 
is  on  his  feet  and  may  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  statement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  me  to  make 
one  quick  point. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  wish  to  stress 
this  because  some  might  be  operating 
tinder  a  misconception.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  HCFC's.  It 
deals  solely  with  r^ethyl  chloroform. 
Now  you  can  say.  ell.  they  might 
come  up  with  an  HCFC  amendment 
later  on.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
subject. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  do  that? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  we  do.  then  that 
can  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
Indeed.  I  will  make  no  secret  that  we 
have  been  in  discussions  with  the  prin- 
cipal producer  of  CFC's;  namely,  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  Allied  Chemical 
Co.  who  are  concerned  about  this  very 
subject  and  wish  to  develop  substi- 
tutes which  might  involve  HCFC's.  So 
there  is  a  discussion  with  them.  How 
long  they  would  need  for  time  to 
produce  those  HCFC's.  what  period  of 
assurance,  that  is  something  entirely 
different.  This  amendment  is  solely 
concerned  with  methyl  chloroform. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  who  is  our  Repub- 
lican leader  on  this  committee  and  has 
worked  with  this  issue  long  and  hard, 
and  I  respect  him  for  his  concern.  But 
my  understanding  was  that  methyl 
chloroform  is  also  a  raw  material  for 
some  of  the  HCFC's  now,  so  that  is 
why  I  was  bringing  HCFC's  into  the 
discussion.  And  over  100  users  com- 
mented to  EPA  in  response  to  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
that  they  need  methyl  chloroform  and 
have  no  replacements  available  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  That  was  from  the 
Federal  Register,  April  17,  1989.  I  am 
quoting  from  the  views  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  page  485.  More 
recently  these  points  were  under- 
scored by  the  user  company  represent- 
atives on  EPA's  Stratospheric  Ozone 
Protection  Advisory  Council.  That  is 
from  the  transcript  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Stratospheric  Ozone  Protection 
Advisory  Council,  October  26,  1989. 

So  I  just  think  that  for  Senators 
that  are  not  involved  in  this  fight  and 
have  not  been  until  now.  you  need  to 
be  well  aware  of  what  it  is  you  are 
voting  for.  You  may  be  right  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  challenging  the  opinion  of 
other  Senators.  But  I  am  just  saying 
that  we  are  voting  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  banning  a  specific  product  and  put- 
ting ourselves  in  the  position  to  ban 
something  that  otherwise  would  be  ne- 
gotiated in  a  protocol  probably  in  the 
future  with  other  countries;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might.  I  would  just  like  to  address 
that  concern  which  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern that  the  Senator  raised.  He  is 
quite  correct  in  saying  this  methyl 
chloroform  is  indeed  an  ingredient 
that  goes  into  the  HCFC's.  As  I  men- 
tioned previously,  the  HCFC's  have 
not  been  touched  in  this  legislation, 
and  furthermore,  this  legislation  says 
the  ban  on  production  of  methyl  chlo- 
roform does  not  apply  to  that  portion 
of  methyl  chloroform  which  is  used  as 
feedstocks;  in  other  words,  which  is 
used  as  an  ingredient  to  make  some- 
thing else;  that  is,  HCFC's. 

So  we  have  particularly  addressed 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Not  only  do  we  not  ban 
HCFC's.  we  do  not  ban  the  production 
of  methyl  chloroform  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  production  of  HCFC's. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  guess  the  next  ques- 
tion could  be:  What  do  we  do  to  the 
economic  ability  of  those  producers  of 
methyl  chloroform,  a  product  which  is 
used  for  metal  and  precision  cleaning 
in  electronics,  aerospace,  and  automo- 
bile industries  for  civil  and  defense  ap- 
plications. If  we  disallow  it  for  use  in 
that  form  but  then  allow  it  to  be  used 
for  feedstock,  is  it  going  to  become  un- 
economical to  produce  and  will  some 
producers  quit  producing  it? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  Obviously,  by  the  year 


2000.  not  as  much  methyl  chloroform 
will  be  produced,  clearly  because  we 
will  have  banned  it  for  the  use  in  its 
natural  ingredients;  that  is  in  its 
normal  form  as  methyl  chloroform. 
Whether  there  is  enough  out  there  to 
sustain  it  as  a  feedstock.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  enough 
demand  to  keep  some  of  the  produc- 
tion going.  How  much.  I  am  not  able 
to  say. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  do  want  to 
remind  the  Senator  from  Idaho  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  concern  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ozone  layer.  Now  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern.  This  is  not  some  group 
of  environmentalists  that  are  saying 
something  may  happen  someday  that 
will  be  of  concern  not  only  to  the 
health  but  to  the  environment  of  the 
globe.  This  is  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely uncontroverted.  There  is  not  a 
single  reputable  scientist  today  that 
argues  with  the  fact  that  CFC's  and 
methyl  chloroform  and  halons  are  de- 
stroying the  ozone  layer. 

The  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer 
leads  to  greater  incidence  of  cataracts, 
it  leads  to  greater  incidence  of  skin 
cancers,  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
the  plant  life  and  the  ability  of  the 
plant  life  to  regenerate  itself;  it  can 
well  be  devastating. 

What  we  are  seeing  over  the  Antarc- 
tic and  what  we  are  seeing  increasingly 
over  other  sections  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding the  Arctic,  are  these  tremen- 
dous gaps  way  beyond  anything  fore- 
cast, way  beyond  what  any  models  pre- 
dicted, are  occurring.  We  just  do  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  that. 

Yes,  somebody  in  the  United  States 
and  somebody  else,  where  this  is  part 
of  the  Montreal  protocol,  as  it  inevita- 
bly will  be,  is  going  to  lose  his  job  pro- 
ducing this. 

When  we  do  something  to  solve  a 
tremendous  problem  like  this,  some 
jobs  are  going  to  be  lost.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  not  lose  sight:  In  the 
United  States  over  the  past  70  months 
we  have  created  some  20,000  jobs  in 
every  single  month.  And  I  am  not  be- 
littling anybody  losing  their  job. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  better 
globe,  substitutes  will  be  developed. 
Individuals  will  find  work  in  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  are  going  to  see  the 
production  of  substitutes  that  will  be 
in  demand  throughout  the  world.  I 
will  guarantee  to  the  Senator  that  the 
rest  of  the  nations  are  going  to  follow 
the  United  States  in  this  effort  and 
certainly  the  Montreal  protocol  is 
going  to  go  just  as  far,  which  will  be 
adopted  in  measured  steps  dealing 
with  CFC's  methyl  chloroform,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  just  carry 
on  briefly  for  a  few  more  minutes,  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  talked  to  me  in  the 
last  2  days  that  wonder  what  in  the 
world  it  is  we  are  talking  about  on 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  methyl  chlo- 
roform. I  mention  this  just  for  those 
who  have  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  used  for  metal  and  precision 
cleaning  in  the  electronics,  aerospace, 
and  automobile  industries  for  both  ci- 
vilian and  defense  applications. 

It  can  replace  CFC-113,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  CFC's  to  replace,  in 
many  of  these  applications. 

There  is  a  great  spirit  of  entrepren- 
eurialship  out  there  and  many  good 
things  can  happen.  I  am  very  optimi.s- 
tic  for  the  future,  of  what  can  happen 
in  a  free  society.  But  I  do  think,  Mr. 
President,  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
we  are  going  to  use  the  whips  and 
chains  of  government  to  tell  people 
they  have  to  go  out  and  invent  substi- 
tutes for  this  thing.  We  have  to  under- 
stand this  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Maybe  it  will  work  out  all  right.  But 
normally  people  do  better  in  a  free  en- 
vironment, free  from  fear  and  free 
from  concern.  And  capital  can  be  in- 
vested in  these  areas  for  trial  and 
error,  rather  than  the  Government 
coming  in  and  just  saymg;  bang,  you 
have  to  stop  doing  it  right  now.  You 
are  no  longer  going  to  be  able  to  use 
this  product.  Maybe  it  will  work  out.  I 
hope  it  will. 

While  other  materials  and  processes 
are  available  for  some  of  these  applica- 
tions, many  important  products  still 
must  be  cleaned  using  one  or  the  other 
of  these  solvents.  In  these  cases,  use  of 
methyl  chloroform  results  in  a  six-  to 
eight-fold  reduction  of  potential  ozone 
depletion. 

I  might  say  there  are  two  issues  at 
stake  in  this  broad  picture.  We  have 
the  stratospheric  ozone  proposition 
that  Senator  Chafee  was  just  talking 
about.  I  have  had  people  tell  me  it  is 
all  the  coriolis  effect,  it  is  the  way  the 
world  spins.  We  have  just  discovered 
better  ways  to  measure  these  things 
than  we  used  to  be  able  to:  it  is  highly 
overstated  and  depends  on  the  a.xis  of 
the  Earth,  certain  times  of  the  year.  I 
do  not  know  who  knows  the  truth. 

But  I  do  know  that  methyl  chloro- 
form, when  it  comes  to  the  other  issue 
of  global  warming,  is  a  good  product 
that  has  very  little  negative  impact. 

So  methyl  chloroform  is  the  most 
environmentally  acceptable  substance 
currently  available  for  most  of  its  ap- 
plications. It  is  not  a  hydrocarbon  that 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  ozone. 
It  is  virtually  nonflammable. 

None  of  the  alternatives  to  methyl 
chloroform  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  health  effects.  Some  have 
shown  evidence  of  carcinogenicity  in 


animal    tests.    Many    more    have    not 
been  tested  at  all. 

Many  of  the  alternatives  contribute 
directly  to  ozone  formation  and  there- 
fore may  not  be  used  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  smog  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Indeed,  discouraging  the 
use  of  methyl  chloroform  would  work 
at  cro.ss  purposes  to  the  nonattain- 
ment  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Alternative  water-based  cleaning  sys- 
tems may  be  available  for  some  appli- 
cations, yet  they  require  much  greater 
amounts  of  energy  mostly  for  heating 
and  drying  than  does  solvent  cleaning. 
Increased  use  of  these  water-based 
systems  would  lead  to  increased  use  of 
fossil  fuels  for  energy,  in  turn  contrib- 
uting to  the  buildup  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

So  I  think  my  colleagues  need  to  rec- 
ognize when  we  do  one  thing,  it  is 
going  to  be  impact  on  something  else. 
If  we  remove  the  use  of  good  cleaning 
solvents  we  may  have  to  use  steam  and 
hot  water,  burn  kerosene,  and  create 
gases  which  will  contribute  to  global 
warming. 

The  committee  amendment  equates 
ozone-depleting  chemicals  with  green- 
house gases  and  states  it  will  address 
global  climate  change  resulting  from 
the  greenhouse  effect  as  well  as  ozone 
layer  destruction.  In  this  regard  it 
should  be  noted  that  HCFCs  have  far 
less  greenhouse  effect  than  CFC's.  and 
that  methyl  chloroform  has  virtually 
no  effect  at  all. 

A  recent  paper  by  two  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  sci- 
entists concludes  that  continued  use  of 
methyl  chloroform  at  current  levels 
until  2030  will  not  cause  an  increase  in 
peak  atmospheric  chlorine  concentra- 
tions over  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  if  CFC's,  halon,  and  carbon 
tetrachloride  emissions  are  phased  out 
in  the  year  2000. 

Such  continued  use  of  methyl  chlo- 
roform also  will  not  impede  our  ability 
to  reduce  atmospheric  chlorine  to  two 
parts  per  billion,  the  level  of  the  at- 
mospheric chlorine  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Antarctic  ozone  hole, 
by  the  year  2070. 

So  I  think  we  are  getting  into  an 
area  here  where  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
starting  to  legislate  on  areas  where  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  know  what  we 
are  domg  or  not.  My  concern  is  that  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  ongo- 
ing international  negotiations  will 
result  next  year  in  an  expanded  Mon- 
treal Protocol  that  will  phase  out  CFC 
emissions  by  2000  and  will  freeze 
methyl  chloroform  emissions  at  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  expanded  protocol  is  likely  to 
become  part  of  U.S.  law  after  that 
event  takes  place.  There  is  no  reason 
in  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  be  considering 
unnecessary  legislation  that  would  at 
best  duplicate  the  expanded  Monteal 
Protocol  and  at  worst  could  hinder  the 


ability  of  the  United  States  to  phase 
out  CFC  use  and  subject  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  production  controls  and  regula- 
tions that  are  more  stringent  than 
those  imposed  on  companies  operating 
in  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  too 
much  more  to  say  about  this  amend- 
ment. I  feel  very,  very  uncomfortable 
that  Senators  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  to  set 
this  amendment  aside  and  go  on  and 
debate  this  bill  and  bring  other 
amendments  in  and  debate  them  for  a 
few  days  and  give  Senators  and  their 
staffs  time  to  study  what  it  is  that  is 
in  this  bill. 

I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  Friday, 
December  15.  1989.  It  is  listed  on  page 
475  of  the  committee  report.  I  will  not 
go  through  and  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  now  but  it  is  called, 
the  "Hermetically  Sealed  Law."  It 
points  out  how  the  committee  consid- 
ered some  40  amendments  in  1  day;  it 
passed  the  committee  very  rapidly; 
business  groups  were  frantic,  wonder- 
ing if  their  firms  were  getting  gored. 
They  still  did  not  quite  know  what  was 
in  the  bill  at  the  time.  Now  it  is  print- 
ed and  out  here  for  everybody  to  look 
at. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  missed 
this  great,  glorious  procedure  that  we 
go  through  in  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  every  2  years 
to  read  that  editorial  on  page  475  of 
the  committee  report. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  a  point  of 
view,  but  they  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  are  represented  in  this 
general  bill,  not  specifically  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  unbelievable  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  that  this  bill  car- 
ries with  it  in  new  authorities  for. 
what  will  probable  be  by  the  time  this 
becomes  law.  the  new  Department  of 
the  Environment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Environment,  if  you  will,  to  give  in- 
credible powers  to  make  or  break  citi- 
zens in  this  country,  to  decide  whether 
property  is  good  or  bad  or  can  be  uti- 
lized or  not,  put  some  people  in  busi- 
ness, all  by  the  direct  edict  of  law  from 
those  great,  brilliant  thinkers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  goes  against 
the  very  grain  of  federalism.  It  has  the 
power  to  overrule  State  environmental 
offices.  It  has  penalties  for  business- 
men that  could  be  up  to  as  much  as 
$250,000  per  individual,  15  years  in 
jail,  if  their  company  releases  a  haz- 
ardous air  pollutant.  It  places  people 
in  an  immediate  danger. 

The  distinction  between  malicious 
pollution  and  unintentional  pollution 
is  also  eroded.  None  of  us  are  in  favor 
of  anybody  purposely  polluting  the  ad- 
mosphere.  But  as  I  said  yesterday,  and 
I  will  say  again  in  closing,  what  this 


Congress  needs  to  fear  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  that  we  do  not  pollute  the 
very  business  climate,  the  very  envi- 
ronment that  free  people  live  in  and 
work  in  and  enjoy  by  enacting  massive 
bureacratic  dictatorial  powers  in 
Washington.  DC.  That  can  have  a 
snowball  effect,  a  ripple  effect  that 
can  be  very  destructive  to  the  very 
lives  of  the  people  that  we  are  here  in 
Washington  to  represent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  friend, 
Mr.  Symms.  not  only  for  his  statement 
on  the  amendment,  on  which  I  am  not 
going  to  address  myself  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  really  for  his  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  his  courageous  leadership  in 
trying  to  at  least  educate  a  lot  of 
people  across  the  country  and  certain- 
ly many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  happen  to  belie"°  that  this  bill  is 
certainly  one  of  th  .nost  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  we  will  pass 
this  year.  It  has  the  potential  to  possi- 
bly improve  the  environment,  but  it 
also  has  the  potential  to  do  a  lot  of 
negative  damage  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States.  So  I  think  we  have 
to  be  careful. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  a  good 
clean  air  bill  passed  this  year.  I  see  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 

I  was  recently  in  Europe  with  Sena- 
tor Chafee.  We  were  in  East  Berlin.  I 
remember  a  couple  things.  One.  I  re- 
member smelling  the  coal  that  is  gen- 
erated over  there.  I  remember  one  day 
on  a  rather  hazy  Sunday  afternoon, 
you  could  not  see  probably  more  than 
a  few  blocks  in  a  downtown  area.  So 
they  have  real  pollution  problems. 

I  am  glad  at  least  in  most  areas  of 
the  United  States,  certainly  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  we  do  not  have 
that  significant  a  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
something  to  see  we  do  not  have  it.  I, 
for  one,  am  willing  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices, pay  some  money  to  have  better 
air.  cleaner  air.  I  think  that  is  an  ob- 
jective that  is  shared  by  all  in  this 
body,  and,  I  am  sure,  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask,  is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  the  West  Germans 
have  waived  their  environmental 
standards  so  that  East  Germans,  who 
came  across  the  border,  could  drive 
their  polluting  automobiles,  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  people's 
paradise,  into  West  Germany? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
tor's  comment.  Yes.  I  had  heard  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  that  is  a  signif- 
icant point,  and  we  should  not  lose 


sight  of  it.  The  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries are  some  of  the  worst  polluters  in 
the  world.  It  is  capitalism  and  entre- 
preneural  freedom  that  have  made  the 
world  a  cleaner  place  to  live. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  see  the  Republican 
leader  here.  I  want  to  compliment  him 
for  alerting  people  of  the  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  also  some  of  the  hazards  in  this 
bill  and.  in  addition  to  that,  some  of 
the  costs. 

I  encourage  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  Democratic  leader  to  work  to- 
gether to  see  if  we  cannot  come  up 
with  a  bipartisan  package,  an  afford- 
able package,  a  reasonable  package, 
one  that  will  not  break  the  backs  of 
the  American  citizen.  I  think  that  is 
important. 

I  think  these  goals  are  achievable: 
clean  air  and  an  affordable  package.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
have  clean  air  at  the  expense  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  jobs  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  have  a 
clean  air  bill  that  could  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge. Looking  at  some  of  the  costs, 
and  I  know  the  cost  estimates  range 
all  over  the  place,  but  estimates  agree 
this  is  a  very  expensive  bill.  It  may 
well  be  that  it  is  not  an  affordable  bill. 
I  am  not  sure  the  committee  had 
looked  at  costs.  I  think  we  should  dis- 
cuss what  this  bill  would  cost  consum- 
ers and  see  if  maybe  we  can  make 
some  changes. 

This  Senator  will  propose  some 
amendments,  in  conjunction  with 
other  colleagues,  to  see  if  we  cannot 
make  changes  to  make  the  bill  more 
reasonable,  more  affordable  and  yet 
still  achieve  our  common  objective  of 
cleaner  air.  And  that  is  the  objective.  I 
think  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our 
objective.  The  objective  is  cleaner  air, 
but  also  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
making  the  bill  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive and  affordable. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he  will 
allow  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment?  The  majority  leader 
was  recently  on  the  floor  approximate- 
ly a  half-hour  ago  asking  Members, 
particularly  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  let  this  amendment  be  voted  on. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  to  add  methyl  chloro- 
form to  the  list  of  substances  that  are 
to  be  phased  out  by  the  year  2000. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to  speak 
on  that  amendment  and  ask  a  couple 


of  questions  so  that  when  the  Senator 
is  finished  speaking  on  the  amend- 
ment, we  can  vote?  I  ask  that  question 
because  it  is  clear  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  to  debate  other  parts, 
other  titles  of  the  bill,  whether  it  is 
the  nonattairmient  section,  or  mobile 
source. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  ask  the  question 
also  because  the  President,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  could 
very  well  and  probably  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  quickly  in  passage 
of  clean  air  legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  clean  air  leg- 
islation and  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent, we  certainly  must  take  up  and 
dispose  of  amendments. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  If  I  can  finish  my 
question.  It  is  not  a  blockbuster 
amendment;  it  is  not  an  amendment 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  bill.  This 
bill,  too,  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  voted  for 
the  bill.  Republican  and  Democrat,  for 
once. 

The  question  again  to  the  Senator  is, 
Is  it  the  Senators  intention  to  address 
the  amendment  and  let  the  Senate 
then  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
address  the  amendment.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  address  the  bill.  My  state- 
ment may  not  take  as  long  as  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  my 
statement  on  the  bill,  not  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  object  to  a  UC  request 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  more  question?  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  talking  about  the 
President;  he  probably  will  ask  us  for 
a  clean  air  bill  tonight  in  the  other 
body.  I  think  he  is  talking  about  his 
clean  air  bill,  not  this  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  here  dated  January 
19.  1990.  signed  by  President  Bush  to 
Senator  Dole.  I  just  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  I  am  sure  has 
seen  a  copy  of  this  letter,  is  it  his  opin- 
ion that  if  we  pass  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today,  if  we  pass  the 
bill  as  it  is,  and  it  passes  the  House 
this  afternoon  and  goes  to  the  White 
House  tomorrow,  the  President  will 
veto  this  bill?  Does  he  believe  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President 
states  unequivocally  he  wants  a  bill 
that  is  affordable.  I  think  he  mentions 
in  the  range  of  $18  to  $20  billion  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  that  letter. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to 
address.  Mr.  President.  Yes.  we  want  a 
clean  air  bill,  but  we  also  want  a  clean 
air  bill  that  is  effective;  we  want  one 
that  is  affordable. 
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I  think  there  are  several  sections  in 
this  bill,  a  bill  that  is  very  complicat- 
ed, a  bill  that  is  very  detailed.  The  bill 
itself  is  several  hundred  pages.  The 
committee  report  is  several  hundred 
pages.  The  bill  was  passed  through 
full  committee  in  1  day.  yet  this  is  a 
bill  that  will  probably  have  as  much 
impact  on  the  economy  as  any  piece  of 
legislation  we  pass,  certainly  this  year. 
and  for  what  may  well  be  several 
years.  It  is  a  very  extensive  bill,  a  very 
expensive  bill,  one  for  which  I  think  a 
little  time,  a  little  further  review  and 
analysis  would  be  very  much  warrant- 
ed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  during  the  next 
week  or  so.  maybe  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  will  spend  time  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  bill.  Hopefully,  our  con- 
stituents will  become  familiar  with  the 
bill.  I  hope  we  will  not  pass  a  bill  just 
so  it  can  be  on  the  Presidents  desk  by 
Earth  Day  or  any  other  particular 
day.  This  bill  will  have  ramifications 
for  decades.  This  bill  will  determine 
whether  plants  are  opened  or  closed. 
This  bill  will  determine  the  size  of 
automobiles.  This  bill  will  determine 
whether  refineries  or  other  petro- 
chemical plants  will  be  open  or  wheth- 
er we  will  be  importing  more  goods 
from  overseas.  It  will  have  an  impact 
on  goods  and  services,  particularly  pe- 
troleum products,  agricultural  service 
products,  and  automobiles. 

This  bill  would  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  utility  bills.  I  have  had 
some  utilities  come  in  and  say,  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  utility  bills  will  go  up  in 
this  region  by  25  percent."  Well,  those 
consumers  should  know  that,  because, 
again,  I  am  sure,  if  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  want  cleaner  air?"  Ev 
eryone  will  say,  "Yes." 

I  also  think  people  would  like  to  see 
cleaner  air,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
it  in  some  affordable  mechanism.  Yes, 
there  are  costs  in  this  bill.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  this  bill  will 
cost  $1,700  per  household,  or  $104  bil- 
lion. I  think  the  administration  says 
its  bill  would  cost  around  $19  billion, 
maybe  $20  billion. 

EPA  says  the  conmiittee  bill  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  would  cost 
$41  billion,  but  they  do  not  even  put  in 
a  cost  estimate  for  the  CO2  standards, 
which  have  the  effect  of  CAFE  limita- 
tions, and  that  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
vision. I  tried  to  find  out  how  expen- 
sive it  is,  and  most  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  say  they  cannot  tell  us 
how  expensive  it  would  be  because 
they  do  not  expect  they  could  make 
and  sell  a  lot  of  cars  that  would  aver- 
age 40-miles-per-gallon  by  the  year 
2000. 

Sure,  I  have  automobile  plants  in  my 
State.  We  have  several  tire  companies. 
We  have  a  big  auto  manufacturer.  We 
have  glass  plants.  I  am  concerned 
about  those  jobs.  I  want  to  keep  those 
jobs.  I  think  most  Senators  would  like 


to  keep  a  viable  auto  industry  in  their 
State. 

I  see  this  bill,  if  we  do  not  amend  it, 
will  do  great  damage,  very  significant 
damage,  to  the  automobile  industry  in 
the  United  States.  It  may  prove  to  the 
betterment  of  the  automobile  industry 
outside  the  United  States  but  be  very 
much  to  our  detriment. 

Why  is  that?  Well,  because  of  the 
bills  tailpipe  emission  standards.  Sure, 
you  say  the  administration  bill  had 
emi-ssion  standards.  Yes;  it  went  up 
through  tier  1.  This  bill  has  tier  1, 
and,  generally  speaking  I  will  not  have 
an  objection  if  we  stop  at  tier  1.  That 
would  make  further  improvements  of 
auto  emissions  over  the  current  clean 
air  law.  And,  yes,  it  will  cost  us  some 
money,  but  we  can  make  some  im- 
provements in  auto  emissions.  I  think 
that  would  be  good  for  the  country. 

But  this  bill  also  imposes  a  tier  2  re- 
quirement to  reduce  emissions  in  the 
year  2000.  This  provision,  if  techno- 
logically achieveable,  would  be  very 
expensive.  Many  people  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry say.  well,  that  would  cost 
maybe  $500.  $600  per  automobile,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished  at  all  without 
abandoning  the  current  mix  of  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

Why  are  we  trying  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  year  2003?  Are  we  trying  to  pass 
two  clean  air  bills?  I  think  it  would 
make  more  sense  to  let  us  pass  the 
best  clean  air  bill  we  can  pass  with 
available  technology  in  the  year  1990 
and  then,  if  we  need  to  pass  another 
clean  air  bill  in  the  year  1999  or  1997, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  it  then.  Let  us  see 
what  kind  of  progress  we  make  with 
one  tier.  Maybe  we  will  make  great 
progress.  Maybe  technology  will  take 
off.  Maybe  we  can  do  more  and  make 
our  automobiles  more  fuel  efficient.  I 
think  that  is  great.  I  hope  that  hap- 
pens. 

This  bill  not  only  mandates  the  tier 
2  tailpipe  standards  going  into  effect 
clear  out  in  the  year  2003,  but  it  also 
mandates  CO;  standards,  which  are 
really  just  reverse  CAFE  standards, 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards, that  go  to  33-miles-per-gallon  by 
the  year  1996  and,  by  the  year  2000,  to 
40-miles-per-gallon. 

I  know  the  Presiding  Officer  has  an 
interest  in  this  issue.  Do  not  get  me 
wrong.  I  want  greater  fuel  economy. 
Heaven  forbid,  I  have  two  teenagers 
driving  cars.  I  want  economy.  Automo- 
biles and  fuel  are  expensive.  But  I 
want  fuel  economy  to  be  obtainable.  I 
want  it  to  be  effective.  I  want  it  to  be 
affordable.  And  I  do  not  want  the  fuel 
economy  standards  to  be  so  rigid  it 
means  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
buy  Volkswagens  or  all  of  us,  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said,  are  going  to 
have  to  buy  these  little  cars  from  Ger- 
many that  look  like  a  cardboard  box.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  American 
consumers  want. 


I  happen  to  have  a  family  of  six. 
That  little  Volkswagen-type  car  will 
not  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  started 
asking  questions:  How  many  American 
automobiles  are  made  right  now  that 
meet  the  40-miles-per-gallon  standard? 
General  Motors  does  have  one.  They 
said,  "Oh,  we  make  one.  It  is  called  a 
Geo."  It  is  a  three-cylinder  Geo,  and  it 
is  not  made  in  the  United  States.  They 
make  one  automobile  that  meets  that 
40-miles-per-gallon  standard.  I  tell  you 
this,  my  family  of  six  will  not  fit  in 
that  car.  It  will  not  work. 

Not  only  that,  we  are  talking  about 
this  bill  being  a  health  bill.  I  have 
heard  people  say  this  bill  is  going  to 
save  lives.  How  many  lives  is  it  going 
to  cost  because  we  mandate  that  these 
automobiles  get  40-miles-per-gallon? 
The  cars  would  have  be  very  light.  I  do 
not  know  the  lightest,  cheapest  type 
cars  that  you  can  think  of,  but  trying 
to  meet  our  basic  transportation  needs 
with  those  cars  is  going  to  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Thousands  of  lives.  I 
think  we  need  to  look  at  that  cost  as 
well,  not  to  mention  it  is  going  to  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  per  car  it  might 
add. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  you 
have  purchased  a  new  car  lately,  but  it 
already  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  a 
new  car.  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  put 
all  these  so-called  CAFE  standards  on 
new  automobiles,  we  are  going  to  drive 
the  costs  up  so  high  that  people  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  the  car.  And  if  they 
cannot  buy  the  car,  that  means  they 
continue  driving  their  older  car,  and 
their  older  car  continues  to  pollute;  it 
does  not  get  40-miles-per-gallon;  it 
probably  does  not  get  the  current 
standard  of  27V2-miles-per-gallon.  If  it 
is  like  my  son's  car,  which  is  a  1969 
piece  of  junk,  it  probably  gets  about  8- 
miles-per-gallon,  and  it  really  pollutes. 

If  we  are  going  to  drive  the  costs  of 
these  newer  cars  up  so  high  people  are 
not  going  to  buy  the  newer  cars,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  fleet  turnov- 
er needed  to  steadily  improve  overall 
air  quality  and  fuel  economy.  People 
are  going  to  drive  the  gas  guzzlers  and 
the  ones  that  are  the  real  polluters, 
and  that  is  a  bad  result  we  must  avoid. 

So  the  bill  may  have  very  good  in- 
tentions. I  do  not  fault  the  intentions 
of  the  authors,  whether  it  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  or  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  do  not  fault  their  inten- 
tions or  objectives  one  iota.  But  if  the 
result  is  that  we  are  going  to  cost  con- 
sumers thousands  of  dollars  for  auto- 
mobiles or  thousands  of  dollars  on 
their  utility  bills— and  in  the  case  of 
automobiles  we  may  not  be  reducing 
total  emissions;  we  may  actually  be  in- 
creasing them  because  we  keep  more 
automobiles  in  the  fleet— I  do  not 
want  to  make  that  mistake.  I  do  not 
want    to    pursue    this    legislation    so 


fast— and  again  I  am  not  filibuster- 
ing—that we  make  a  serious  mistake. 

Going  back  to  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration energy  policy,  they  were  con- 
cerned that  we  had  an  energy  dilem- 
ma. We  had  gas  lines.  We  had  an 
energy  shortage:  A  gasoline  shortage 
in  urban  areas,  a  natural  gas  shortage 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  caused 
by  Federal  price  and  allocation  regula- 
tions. So  Congress  passed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  to  remedy  that. 
You  know  what?  We  spent  the  last  8 
years  undoing  all  of  these  so-called 
Carter  administration  energy  pro- 
grams. They  said,  well,  let  us  see,  we 
have  a  natural  gas  shortage,  so  we  will 
pass  a  Fuel  Use  Act  saying  you  cannot 
burn  natural  gas.  We  finally  repealed 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  because  it  did  not 
make  sense.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment decide  who  should  burn  natural 
gas?  We  finally  have  repealed  that. 

Just  last  year  we  finally  passed  a 
natural  gas  deregulation  bill  that 
undid  the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
Amendments  which  had  some  29  cate- 
gories of  wellhead  price  regulation.  We 
finally  undid  that  piece  of  handiwork. 
We  finally  repealed  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profits  tax  that  said,  "Oh,  indus- 
try, you  are  making  too  much  money," 
and  so  they  taxed  the  oil  industry.  It 
took  about  $77  billion  from  a  handful 
of  States.  We  finally  were  successful  in 
repealing  that.  We  finally  repealed  the 
so-called  Synfuels  Corp.,  another  one 
of  these  ideas  that  Government  can 
solve  energy  supply  problems. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  wanted  to 
have  synfuel  development.  I  just  did 
not  want  the  Federal  Government 
writing  the  check.  But  it  was  this  idea 
that  we  have  a  problem,  let  us  pass  a 
bill.  They  passed  a  series  of  massive 
laws  in  response  to  an  energy  crisis.  It 
was  wrong.  It  was  a  mistake.  It  took  us 
8  years  to  repeal  all  that  legislation. 

Last  year  Congress  finally  repealed 
two  pieces  of  legislation;  section  89 
and  the  so-called  catastrophic  health 
insurance  bill,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Both  of  those 
were  mistakes  that  went  back  to  the 
1986  tax  bill  and  one  was  passed  in  the 
catastrophic  bill  which  just  passed  the 
previous  year. 

They  were  passed  with  good  inten- 
tions. Again  I  do  not  fault  the  authors. 
They  were  well  intended,  but  they 
were  faulty  legislation.  They  were  mis- 
takes. 

I  am  afraid  Congress  is  getting  ready 
to  make  another  mistake  now.  I  am 
afraid  we  will  make  a  mistake  if  we  do 
not  spend  enough  time  in  studying 
how  much  this  bill  is  going  to  cost. 
How  much  will  this  bill  increase  the 
cost  of  automobiles  in  Idaho  or  Okla- 
homa. How  much  will  this  bill  increase 
the  cost  of  utilities  in  Oklahoma  or 
maybe  in  New  Jersey  or  maybe  in  Illi- 
nois or  possibly  in  Alabama?  How 
much  will  the  utility  bills  go  up?  Will 
they  go  up  25  percent?  How  much  will 


the  environment  be  improved  at  that 
cost?  What  about  acid  rain?  How 
much  sulfur  reduction  is  really  needed 
to  protect  the  environment  and  how 
much  is  this  going  to  cost? 

I  have  been  told  in  my  State  we  are 
well  below  1.2  pounds.  We  have  been  a 
clean  State,  so  if  we  want  to  have  any 
growth  after  2000  we  might  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  credits  from  a  so-called 
dirty  State  or  State  that  has  been  pol- 
luting more  than  our  State.  We  might 
have  to  buy  credits,  if  they  are  avail- 
able, from  those  States  so  we  can  have 
industrial  expansion  in  Oklahoma. 

I  expect  that  would  apply  for 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  a  lot  of  the 
Western  States.  It  is  really  fair  for 
those  States  to  have  to  subsidize  the 
cleanup  in  other  States  because  they 
are  burning  dirty  coal  and  we  happen 
to  be  burning  clean  coal?  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  been  paying  extra  to 
import  coal  all  the  way  from  Montana 
and  Wyoming  into  my  State  so  we 
have  clean  coal,  and  we  have  more 
modern  plants  so  we  have  a  cleaner 
environment.  Why  then  should  we 
help  subsidize  improvements  made  in 
other  States  which  have  been  burning 
dirtier  coal  and  have  pollution  prob- 
lems? I  think  we  have  to  address  these 
questions. 

I  happened  to  have  been  a  manufac- 
turer before  coming  to  the  Senate.  I 
ran  a  manufacturing  plant.  I  look  at 
this  air  toxic  section,  and  I  can  see 
those  provisions  sending  a  chill  down 
the  back  of  every  single  manufacturer 
in  the  country.  How  are  we  going  to 
comply?  I  am  sure  if  you  went  by 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  country  you 
would  say  they  are  in  compliance. 
There  are  many  clean  plants.  I  think 
the  solution  in  this  bill  is  a  problem. 

Then  you  start  reading  about  maxi- 
mum technology,  maximum  achieva- 
ble control  technology.  OK,  maybe 
they  can  do  that.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  that  will  cost.  As  defined  in  the 
Senate  bill  maximum  means— the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  csm  correct  me— if 
anybody  else  is  doing  it  in  the  industry 
you  need  to  do  it  as  well.  They  must 
do  everything  they  can  do. 

I  understand  that  MACT  is  also  in 
the  administration's  bill.  MACT  is  a 
big  first  step  in  controlling  toxic  emis- 
sions. But  this  bill  goes  beyond  MACT. 
It  also  specifies  a  residual  risk  stand- 
ard. Residual  risk?  What  is  this?  Well. 
I  started  to  look  at  it.  I  am  not  an 
expert.  I  looked  and  said,  "wait  a 
minute."  If  you  happen  to  be  emitting 
any  one  of  the  200  or  more  so-called 
hazardous  pollutants,  and  the  emis- 
sion rate  is  such  that  if  a  person  on 
the  perimeter  of  that  plant  was  ex- 
posed—and by  exposed  they  mean  a 
person  standing  outside  the  plant  24 
hours  a  day,  70  years  in  a  row— if  one 
out  of  10,000  people  could  possibly 
contract  cancer,  then  that  plant  has  to 
close  if  that  plant  cannot  get  the  emis- 


sion level  reduced  below  that  1  in 
10,000  risk. 

And  that  analysis  is  nothing  but  a 
model.  That  is  nothing  but  a  theoreti- 
cal model  that  may  or  may  not  be 
right,  and  in  all  cases  I  would  think  it 
would  be  wrong  because  who  in  the 
world  would  stand  outside  the  plant  in 
the  most  vulnerable  area  possible  for 
24  hours  a  day,  70  years  in  a  row?  Of 
course  no  one  would. 

Yet,  that  is  the  standard  in  this  bill. 
I  think  that  goes  too  far.  Why  are  we 
trying  to  pass  two  bills?  Why  are  we 
not  only  going  to  MACT,  but  we  have 
to  go  into  a  bright  line  standard  for  re- 
sidual risk?  It  is  not  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  and  it  is  not  in  the  House 
bill.  It  is  the  most  expensive  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

For  those  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  acid  rain  provisions,  I  will 
encourage  them  to  look  at  the  toxic 
provisions.  The  toxics  provisions  are 
far  more  onerous  on  the  economy,  on 
consumers,  and  taxpayers— on  people 
who  buy  and  sell  things— a  lot  more 
onerous  than  the  acid  rain  provisions. 

So  people  need  to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  toxics  provisions.  I  am 
afraid  most  people  are  not.  I  think 
they  would  have  a  real  detrimental 
impact. 

I  have  looked  at  the  nonattairmient 
provisions.  We  had  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  before  the  Energy  Committee. 
Tulsa  happens  to  be  in  ozone  nonat- 
tainment,  because  in  the  3  base  years 
one  detector  was  deemed  to  be  in  non- 
attainment  because  of  EPA  modeling. 
Excessive  ozone  was  not  actually  meas- 
ured. 

We  think  now  Tulsa  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  in  attainment  because  in 
the  last  3  years  we  have  not  had  ozone 
levels  above  the  limits.  If  we  do  not 
get  Tulsa  delisted.  I  understand  this 
bill  expands  the  definition  of  nonat- 
tainment  area  to  continuous  counties 
in  the  Tulsa  area.  The  metropolitan 
area  is  570  miles.  With  the  expansion 
as  contemplated  in  this  bill,  it  could 
easily  be  4.400  square  miles. 

Wow.  What  kind  of  damping  impaict 
can  that  have  on  the  economy,  not 
only  in  the  Tulsa  area,  but  in  a  very 
significant  portion  of  Oklahoma. 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  We 
need  to  use  a  little  common  sense.  We 
need  to  use  some  reason.  We  need  to 
put  together  a  bipartisan  bill.  We  need 
to  put  together  a  bill  that  works— not 
one  that  just  sets  absurd  goals  and 
says  we  hope  we  can  get  it— and  it  is 
going  to  be  a  goal-driven  bill.  We  need 
to  get  one  that  we  can  work  with,  that 
will  achieve  our  objectives,  that  is. 
cleaner  air  one  that  will  reduce  emis- 
sions of  toxics  pollutants. 

I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I  think  we  can 
do  it  in  an  affordable  manner.  I  think 
this  bill  in  many  cases  fails  that  test. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  now  with  the 
cost  estimates  that  are  becoming  avail- 
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able  from  the  administration  and 
many  environmental  experts,  we  will 
listen  to  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  in  trying  to  take  care 
of  those  concerns.  I  do  not  really 
think  people  in  this  chamber  want  to 
eliminate  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry. I  do  not  think  people  in  thi.s 
Chamber  want  to  increase  utility  ex- 
penses by  10.  15.  20,  25.  30  percent  all 
across  the  country. 

Again.  I  think  we  can  make  some  im- 
provements. I  think  we  can  pay  to 
make  some  improvements.  The  admin- 
istration has  a  bill  that  will  cost  $18  to 
$20  billion.  That  is  pretty  expensive. 
But  this  bill  is  many  times  more  ex- 
pensive. 

So  hopefully  we  can  work  out  some- 
thing that  will  clean  the  environment. 
clean  our  air.  give  our  children  a 
legacy  that  they  can  be  proud  of  to 
pursue  their  objectives  in  a  clean  envi 
ronment,  and  in  a  safe,  healthy  envi- 
ronment. I  think  we  can  meet  those 
objectives  and  also  have  it  be  afford- 
able; have  it  be  effective,  and  actually 
have  it  work. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  for  his  very  excellent  re- 
marks. I  think  the  Senator  is  right  on 
target.  The  President's  bill  would  cost 
at  least  half  as  little  as  this  bill  and 
would  do  98  percent  of  all  the  clean  up 
that  the  committee  bill  would  do.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  trade. 

The  Senator  was  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cussion because  I  know  his  State  is  a 
large  producer  of  automobile  parts,  i.s 
involved  in  the  automobile  industry, 
and  is  concerned  about  those  jobs,  as 
well  he  should  be  and  as  well  he  is. 
But  I  can  tell  the  Senator  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  our  com- 
mittee—and he  has  an  open  invitation 
from  this  Senator  to  join  this  commit- 
tee at  any  time— there  is  a  large  group 
of  people  who  testify  before  that  com- 
mittee on  a  regular  basis  that  are 
called  professional  environmentalists. 
Sometimes  I  get  carried  away  and 
refer  to  them  as  elitists. 

Ask  these  people  what  they  want  to 
do  on  the  CAFE  standards  if  they 
really  advocate  driving  in  disposable 
automobiles  where  Americans  will  be 
maimed,  ruining  many  more  lives  in 
disposable  lightweight  cars  than  would 
be  at  risk  in  cars  that  may  have  a  little 
more  safety.  The  answer,  the  Senator 
will  be  surprised  again,  from  many  of 
those  people  is  they  want  to  get  you 
out  of  the  automobile. 

It  is  kind  of  like  the  elitist  of  the 
past,  when  Marie  Antoinette  said  "Let 
them  eat  cake."  Some  of  these  folks 
would  say  'Let  them  ride  bikes,  let 
them  ride  trains."  take  away  that  life 
that  Americans  have  enjoyed  to  be 
able  to  go  where  they  want  to  when 
they  want  to,  on  a  road  they  paid  for 
by  buying  their  own  fuel  and  paying  a 


fuel  tax.  They  want  to  take  away  the 
American  automobile  which  is  one  of 
the  things  that  gives  Americans  more 
mobility,  more  freedom,  more  opportu- 
nity than  anything  else  practically  we 
have— to  set  our  own  travel  schedule 
on  a  road  we  helped  pay  for,  and  is 
paid  for  in  advance. 

But  they  want  to  remove  that  free- 
dom. There  is  a  large  group  of 
people— I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  that  being  on  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, who  listens  to  these  folks.  They 
have  a  very  elitist  viewpoint;  make 
cars  so  costly  that  you  force  human 
behavior  to  change.  And  the  record 
shows  clearly  that  the  countries  that 
have  carried  that  elitist  view  the  fur- 
thest have  the  most  unhappy  popula- 
tions. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  with  one  statement.  The  Sen- 
ator made  a  valid  point,  and  I  guess 
again  it  goes  back  to  the  so-called 
CAFE  standards. 

Can  we  meet  40-miles-per-gallon? 
Yes.  but  we  may  not  have  automobiles. 
We  may  do  it  with  motorcycles  or 
mopeds  and  may  do  it  with  bicycles, 
but.  yes,  we  can  pass  the  law.  It  may 
change  the  way  America  moves. 

I  would  like  to  .see  fuel  economy  in- 
creasing, as  long  as  it  is  done  in  a  free 
society.  I  do  not  want  to  mandate  it  by 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
could  change  the  CO2  standards,  in- 
stead of  havmg  40-miles-per-gallon, 
make  it  50.  That  has  been  proposed  by 
some  Members  of  this  body.  The  point 
is.  we  are  going  to  drive  motorcycles  or 
bicycles  or  automobiles  so  small  and 
unsafe  that  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  lives. 

My  one  son  wanted  to  buy  a  motor- 
cycle, and  I  did  not  want  him  to,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  be  dangerous, 
particularly  in  a  lot  of  areas  around 
here.  I  did  not  want  him  to.  That  was 
our  choice.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  a  law 
that  will  make  it  unsafe  for  millions  of 
Americans.  There  are  automobiles 
right  now  that  get  pretty  good  fuel 
economy.  They  do  not  get  40  miles  a 
gallon,  but  maybe  30  something. 

A  lot  of  those  automobiles,  I  can  tell 
you  from  experience,  are  not  very  safe. 
I  had  a  daughter  that  was  driving  a 
used  1985  American  high  mileage 
automobile  that  had  a  wreck  when  she 
was  going  20  miles  an  hour,  and  it  to- 
taled the  car.  It  was  a  tin  can.  That  is 
not  very  safe.  I  would  not  buy  that  car 
again.  It  was  too  dangerous. 

I  think,  again,  we  have  to  look  at  all 
considerations.  Sure  we  want  to  look 
at  fuel  economy.  I  happen  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  oil  and 
gas  we  are  burning  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  becoming  far  too  depend- 
ent on  unreliable  foreign  sources.  Last 
year  we  imported  46  percent.  This 
year,  I  would  guess,  we  will  be  import- 
ing right  at  50  percent  of  our  petrole- 
um needs.  I  will  project  that  in  about 
5    years   it    will    be   60   percent.   That 


leaves  our  entire  country  very  vulnera- 
ble to  unreliable  foreign  sources. 

I  do  not  like  seeing  that  happen,  but 
I  still  do  not  want  to  pass  a  CAPE  law 
because  it  says,  "this  is  going  to  reduce 
oil  imports."  I  think  it  will  be  a  tragic 
mistake  for  us  to  be  mandating  that 
type  of  thing  on  the  American  con- 
sumer, on  the  American  society.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  that  kind  of  mis- 
take. That  is  another  reason  I  think 
we  need  a  little  more  time  on  this  leg- 
islation. More  people  to  become  famil- 
iar with  it.  Not  everyone  has  served  on 
the  Envirormiental  Committee  and 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
this  for  years.  So  we  need  to  acquaint 
ourselves  more. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  on  several  specific 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  really  need 
to  be  addressed,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bill.  I  say.  "have  a  bill."  be- 
cause either  there  is  going  to  be  a  fili- 
buster, or  probably,  because  the  I*resi- 
dent  will  veto  the  bill  if  it  is  not  im- 
proved. One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the 
overall  cost  of  the  bill. 

The  President  said  he  does  not  want 
to  have  a  bill  that  costs  more  than  his 
original  proposal,  which  was  $18  to  $20 
billion.  I  think  the  President  should 
stand  on  that  feature,  and  I  expect 
that  he  will. 

Another  provision,  the  CO2  or  CAFE 
standards  I  alluded  to,  that  should  be 
dropped.  That  is  not  in  the  House  bill 
or  in  the  President's  bill,  and  it  should 
not  be  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Maybe  we  can  take  it  up  on  another 
issue  another  day,  but  it  should  not  be 
part  of  this  bill. 

Another  issue  deals  with  the  residu- 
al risk.  We  will  have  to  use  common 
sense,  and  we  really  should  not  have 
that  portion  of  the  bill.  That  is  going 
far  beyond  maximum  achievable  con- 
trol for  technology,  and  it  is  enor- 
mously expensive. 

The  estimated  cost  of  that  is  $60  bil- 
lion some  a  year.  Assuredly,  that  is 
hard  to  estimate.  Who  knows  how- 
much  it  will  cost?  Who  knows  how- 
much  the  CAFE  standard  of  40-miles- 
per-gallon  costs?  It  is  hard  to  put  a 
figure  on  it.  How  many  automobiles 
are  we  going  to  make?  If  they  do  not 
make  automobiles,  how  much  does  it 
cost?  It  means  consumers  are  going  to 
be  buying  a  lot  more  foreign  automo- 
biles. How  many  jobs  will  be  lost?  How 
many  tires  are  not  going  to  be  made, 
and  so  forth?  It  is  hard  to  compute.  It 
is  a  very  expensive  provision. 

Incidentally,  the  administration's 
cost  estimate  of  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee bill,  when  they  said  $41  billion, 
they  did  not  have  a  cost  estimate  for 
the  CO2  CAFE  standard  portion  of  the 
bill.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  figure.  They 
did  not  get  it.  It  is  in  the  billions  and 
is  not  even  in  this  bill.  So  that  is  an- 
other serious  problem. 


The  tier  2  emission  standards  need 
to  be  eliminated.  We  need  to  take  that 
out.  Senator  Levin  and  I  have  an 
amendment  dealing  both  with  CO5 
CAFE  standards  and  the  second  tier  of 
the  emissions.  We  need  to  strike  those 
provisions,  and  hopefully  that  will  be 
done. 

There  is  a  problem  dealing  with  per- 
mitting. I  will  speak  on  that  at  an- 
other time.  This  bill  leaves  so  much 
work  to  be  done,  including  in  the  per- 
mitting section,  and  I  will  address  that 
shortly. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Baucus,  Chafee.  Mitchell,  Dole. 
Symms.  Simpson.  Durenberger.  and 
others  who  have  leadership  expertise 
on  this  bill,  can  alleviate  some  of  these 
concerns.  It  is  not  going  to  do  anybody 
any  good  to  pass  a  bill  and  have  the 
President  veto  it.  I  hope  we  can  form  a 
bipartisan  bill,  alleviate  a  lot  of  the 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  by  util- 
ities and  industry,  automobiles,  con- 
sumers and  others.  Let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  fashion  a  bill  that  is  workable, 
that  is  effective,  that  is  affordable, 
and  that  does  clean  the  air. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  is  a  very 
thoughtful  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
we  appreciate  hearing  his  views,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  objective  of  this 
exercise,  which  is  now  in  its  second 
week,  is  to  educate  everybody,  and  we 
want  people  to  be  familiar.  Those  of 
us  in  favor  of  this  legislation  are  not 
trying  to  slip  anything  by  anybody. 
We  do  not  make  any  claim  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Indeed,  if  amendments  come  for- 
ward that  are  deserving  of  consider- 
ation—and hopefully  amendments  will 
come  forward— I  look  forward  to 
having  the  opportunity  to  speak  fur- 
ther with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  get  some  of  his  ideas.  I  know  he  is 
concerned  about  the  toxic  air  provi- 
sion. Again,  as  he  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks, the  cost  estimates  are  all  over 
the  lot  on  that,  but  I  hope  we  can  in- 
corporate some  of  the  thoughts  that 
the  Senator  might  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  we  want  legislation  that 
will  pass,  that  is  going  to  meet  the 
President's  approval,  and  we  want  leg- 
islation that  accomplishes  the  goals  of 
the  bill,  namely,  cleaner  air.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I.  too.  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  on  his  remarks, 
with  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  This  is  a 
complicated  bill.   No  doubt  about   it. 


The  Congress  has  not  enacted  signifi- 
cant clean  air  legislation  since  1977. 
and  the  first  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  1970.  The  next 
major  change  was  7  years  later  in 
1977.  Here  it  is  in  1990.  a  full  13  years 
later.  This  is  complicated  stuff,  no 
doubt  about  it. 

It  is  important,  though,  that  we  set 
clean  air  policy  that  is  the  best  possi- 
ble policy.  That  is,  a  policy  which  in 
fact  cleans  up  the  smog  in  our  dirtiest 
cities,  which  in  fact  cuts  down  toxic 
emissions  so  that  we  reduce  the  inci- 
dents of  cancer,  as  much  as  we  reason- 
ably and  possibly  can.  legislation 
which  in  fact  cuts  out  SO2  emissions  so 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  can 
begin  to  naturally  regenerate. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  so,  be- 
cause if  we  have  not  passed  significant 
legislation  in  13  years,  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  are  going  to  again  address  this 
subject  at  a  later  date  in  this  decade. 
So  the  statute  we  pass  now,  that  we 
enact  and  is  signed  by  the  President  in 
1990,  will  in  effect  not  only  set  the 
policy  for  the  1990's,  but  also  set  the 
stage  for  the  next  century. 

So  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  the 
very  best  job  we  can  now  given  the 
number  of  years  it  takes  to  pass  clean 
air  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  men- 
tioned some  legitimate  concerns.  They 
are  concerns  that  have  been  raised  by 
various  other  Senators.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  the  vast  bulk  of  those  con- 
cerns are  concerns  that  can  be  an- 
swered and  will  be  answered  favorably 
once  the  full  context  of  the  bill  is 
more  fully  understood,  that  is,  once 
Senator  go  into  the  bill  more  deeply, 
look  at  the  actual  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  actual  language,  look  at  the 
exemptions  and  the  exceptions  that 
are  in  the  bill  as  well  as  the  language 
as  in  the  committee  report  accompa- 
nying the  bill. 

It  is  my  experience  in  the  last  2 
weeks  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  ques- 
tions that  Senators  have  when  they 
come  up  to  me  and  come  up  to  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  ques- 
tions that  are  answered  favorably  once 
they  talk  to  us  and  once  we  try  to 
answer.  If  we  do  not  have  the  answers 
we  go  back  to  our  staff  and  get  the  an- 
swers. That  has  been  true  in  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  cases.  There  are  some 
other  cases  where  Senators  have 
raised  legitimate  questions  which  we 
will  probably  have  to  address  in 
amendments  in  most  cases.  Those  will 
be  amendments  that  the  committee 
will  agree  with. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  men- 
tions some  questions  about  the  acid 
rain  portions  of  the  bill.  There  are 
many  Senators  who  have  questions  on 
the  acid  rain  portions  of  the  bill.  In 
the  main,  they  exist  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  we  and  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  that  reduces 
the  total  SO2  emissions  in  this  country 


from  the  present  23  million  tons  annu- 
ally to  10  million  tons  annually  by  the 
year  2000.  That  is  the  cap.  That  is  the 
enforcer  which  is  driving  the  main 
provisions  of  the  acid  rain  part  of  the 
bill. 

We.  in  the  bill,  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have,  in  the  main,  adopted 
almost  all  of  the  President's  requests 
in  the  acid  rain  portion  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  those  questions  that  Midwestern 
States  face,  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
faces  and  Missouri.  Arkansas.  There 
are  a  lot  of  States  that  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  grow  in  the  future  and 
yet  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  is,  reduce  SOj  emissions. 
Those  are  legitimate  concerns,  and  we 
are  attempting  to  address  that.  And  I 
can  give  full  assurances  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  once  we  get  more 
data  back  from  EPA  as  to  various  al- 
ternatives, what  the  emission  effects 
are,  we  are  in  a  position  to  work  not 
only  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
but  with  the  Senators  from  other 
States  that  are  affected  with  the  same 
kind  of  problems  in  the  acid  rain  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator's  patience  as  we 
try  to  work  those  provisions  out.  I  am 
not  confident  we  will  have  all  the  an- 
swers. It  may  be  we  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.  It  may  be  we  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  on  the  matter.  But  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  know,  to  undertake 
every  effort  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  ac- 
commodate those  concerns  so  long  as 
they  are  within  the  10  million  ton  cap, 
as  requested  by  the  President.  The 
President  stated  that  over  and  over 
again  and  also  it  is  a  provision  in  this 
bill. 

If  I  might  make  one  other  point 
here,  and  that  is  this:  The  Senator 
raises  legitimate  questions  about  air 
toxic  provisions  of  the  bill  particularly 
the  residual  risk.  Residual  risk  is  in 
the  air,  so  to  speak.  That  is,  we  hear  it 
around  the  Senate,  what  is  this  residu- 
al risk,  what  is  it  all  about,  and  what 
are  its  effects? 

As  the  Senator  said  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  maximum 
achievable  controlled  technology  are 
the  same  as  recommended  by  the 
I*resident.  The  next  question  though 
is  what  about  residual  risk?  That  is  an 
important  question  to  ask  because  if 
you  compare  the  two,  you  will  see  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  difference  is  really 
two  areas.  One  area  is  the  second 
round  tailpipe  emission  and  other  re- 
sidual risk,  and  that  is  really  what  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

We  in  the  committee  have  heard 
countless  hours  of  testimony  on  the 
first  issue,  the  second  round  tailpiping, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma has  a  different  view  on  this  point. 
But  it  is  my  very  strong  view,  after 
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looking  at  all  the  data,  after  question- 
ing witnesses,  from  all  the  vast  array 
of  different  points  of  view,  that  the 
roughly  7  million  to  I  million  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  second  round  tail- 
pipe is  a  difference  which  should  not 
exist;  that  is,  the  higher  estimate  is 
based  upon,  as  the  Senator  said,  an  in- 
dustry estimate,  say,  roughly  $500  to 
$550  per  car  by  the  year  2000  when 
the  second  round  will  go  into  effect. 

The  committee,  though,  in  deep  in- 
quiring questions  of  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board,  of  the  manufactur- 
ers who  make  the  catalytic  converters 
and  supply  them  to  the  auto  industry 
teil  us,  no.  EPA,  no,  the  cost  is  not 
$500  per  car,  it  would  be  about  $127 
per  car.  That  is  direct  testimony  of  the 
companies  who  make  that  stuff,  who 
make  the  catalytic  converters,  who 
make  the  equipment  that  must  comply 
with  the  law  in  the  year  2003,  and  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  documents 
backing  it  up  with  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board,  an  agency  that  for 
years  has  been  mightily  endeavoring, 
struggling,  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
solve  California  air  pollution  control 
problems.  In  addition  to  that,  I  must 
say 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  before  he  leaves  the 
emission,  I  understand  the  difference 
in  the  estimate  of  tier  2  emission 
standards,  range  of  $127  to  $550  or 
$700.  No  one  ever  put  a  cost  estimate 
on  COj  standards  or  so-called  CAYE 
standards;  that  is  left  blank.  Anybody 
knows  if  you  mandate  automobiles  to 
reach  40-miles-per-gallon,  there  is  a 
cost  involved,  but  it  is  hard  to  ascer- 
tain, and  therefore  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  this  bill  is  only  going  to  cost 
$200  more  per  automobile  when  you 
have  something  undefined  such  as 
mandating  all  cars  reach  40-miles-per- 
gallon.  That  is  a  cost  involved,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  address  that  cost. 

The  administration  did  not  put  the 
cost  down;  the  Business  Roundtable 
did  not  have  a  gas  mileage  provision 
analysis.  I  asked  GM  for  an  estimate. 
They  said.  "We  cannot  do  it.  We  think 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make 
cars  if  that  standard  exists,  or  not  a 
significant  number  of  cars." 

My  guess  is  they  would  make  some 
but  not  much.  But  you  are  talking 
about  the  decimation  of  a  major  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  which  would 
also  have  repercussions  for  steel,  glass, 
rubber,  and  all  the  other  multitudes  of 
industries  that  are  tied  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry. That  is  not  even  calculated  in 
anybody's  cost  estimate  of  the  so- 
called  EH'A  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
the  committee  bill  is  $41  billion,  and  it 
is  an  astronomical  figure. 

So  I  am  kind  of  concerned  when  we 
talk  about  cost,  and  they  leave  some- 
thing out.  We  have  not  figured  out 
what  the  CAFE  would  be. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point;  that  is.  the  cost  estimates 


on  the  CO2  provision  of  the  bill  are 
not  as  fixed  as  they  are  in  the  second- 
round  tailpipe  part  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  is  correct  on  that.  That  is  ba- 
sically the  point  I  am  making  here, 
the  basic  point;  namely,  this  is  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  determine  what  are  the 
true  costs  of  the  whole  bill,  that  is.  to 
let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  not  get  in- 
volved in  histrionics  or  hyperbole  and 
emotion,  and  so  forth,  let  us  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  see  what  the  cold, 
analytic  facts  are. 

The  Senator  is  correct  with  respect 
to  the  CO2  portion.  The  costs  are  not 
nearly  as  available.  That  is  something 
we  have  to  nail  down  better  than  we 
now  have.  The  Senator  is  correct  on 
that. 

With  respect  to  the  second  round,  I 
am  telling  the  Senator  I  looked  into 
that  very  clearly  and  deeply.  I  respect- 
fully say  to  the  auto  industry  that  the 
costs  are  not  what  they  say  they  are. 
The  costs  are  going  to  be  at  a  lower 
level. 

One  other  point,  I  know  the  Senator 
wants  to  speak.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  speak  later. 

On  residual  risk,  the  cost  difference 
on  residual  risk  is  really  based  on  one 
assumption.  It  is  the  assumption  of 
the  EPA.  It  is  the  EPA's  cost  estimate 
of  the  Senate  bill  is  based  on  assump- 
tion that  present  technology  used, 
that  is,  if  you  look  in  the  future— and 
remember  on  the  committee's  bill  the 
earliest  possible  date  will  be  the  later 
date,  but  the  earliest  possible  date 
that  a  plant  might  have  to  shut  down 
would  be  15  years  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. That  is  the  earliest  possible 
date.  In  all  probability,  it  will  be  sever- 
al years  after  that  if  the  provision 
goes  into  effect. 

Now  there  are  some  very  dirty  plants 
in  this  country.  There  is  one  in  Texas 
where  3  out  of  10  employees  get 
cancer.  There  are  a  lot  of  plants  in 
this  country  that  are  really  dirty 
plants,  that  emit  lots  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals that  are  cancer  causing;  there  are 
a  lot.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  want 
to  keep  those  plants  in  operation. 

Here  is  the  point.  EPA  bases  its  cost 
assumptions  on  present  technology. 
And  then  EPA  goes  on  to  say  that  that 
is  unreasonable  assumptions;  that  is. 
that  from  15  to  23  years  from  now  it  is 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  present 
technology  will  be  the  technology  that 
will  be  put  in  place  15  to  23  years  from 
now.  So  it  is  an  unreasonable  assump- 
tion. 

So  EPA  itself  admits,  therefore,  in 
effect  that  its  cost  estimates  are  un- 
reasonable. 

Do  not  forget  not  too  many  years 
ago  when  this  Congress  asked  the  auto 
industry  to  build  catalytic  converters 
the  industry  said  it  could  not  be  done, 
the  technology  was  not  there,  impossi- 
ble; that  is,  they  could  not  reduce  tail- 
pipe emissions  90  percent,  could  not  be 
done.  Congress  determined.  "Well,  we 


hear  you.  auto  industry,  but  it  is  such 
a  great  problem  we  think  you  should 
proceed.  By  the  way.  we  think  you 
can.  We  trust  you.  We  have  more  faith 
in  you.  auto  industry,  than  you  have 
in  yourself.  We  think  you  can  develop 
the  new  technology  to  reduce  the  tail- 
pipe emissions  90  percent.  " 

And  guess  what?  It  happened.  Tail- 
pipe emissions  were  reduced  90  per- 
cent. It  happened  not  in  15  years,  not 
in  23  years,  but  in  5  years.  In  5  years, 
the  auto  industry  developed  catalytic 
converters  to  reduce  tailpipe  emissions 
by  90  percent. 

I  have  great  faith  in  American  indus- 
try. They  can  do  the  job.  And.  frankly, 
Mr.  I*resident,  I  think  the  future  of 
this  country  depends  upon  that.  It  de- 
pends on  us  having  faith,  American  in- 
dusty  having  faith  in  developing  new 
technologies  for  the  future.  Because  if 
this  country  continues  to  say  no,  if 
this  country  stonewalls,  if  this  country 
says  it  cannot  be  done,  then  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  not  be  done  and  the  dis- 
service will  be  to  the  American  people; 
it  will  be  to  our  kids  and  to  our  grand- 
kids. 

There  are  great  economic  challenges 
facing  America.  We  know  the  econom- 
ic challenge  of  a  Japan  and  other 
Asian  countries.  European  countries. 
Western  European  countries  under 
EC-92.  With  emerging  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe,  we  know  there  will  be 
additional  competitive  pressures  on 
the  United  States.  But  that  is  a  good, 
competitive  challenge  that  we  must 
face  in  developing  these  new  technol- 
ogies. 

I  talked  to  Czechoslovakians  and 
Hungarians.  In  fact.  I  talked  to  a  Hun- 
garian just  yesterday.  They  are  wor- 
ried about  their  dirty  air.  They  have 
dirty  air,  too.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  America  to  develop  the  coming  and 
emerging  environmental  technologies 
for  the  future  so  that  countries  and 
cities  around  the  world,  the  new 
Mexico  City's  of  the  world,  can  clean 
up  their  air  with  American  technolo- 
gy. Otherwise,  if  we  do  not  develop 
those  technologies  to  meet  those 
rising  developmental  concerns  that  are 
happening  worldwide,  other  countries 
will;  the  Japanese  will,  the  Germans 
will.  This  is  not  only  the  opportunity 
to  address  that  trade  deficit  but  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future,  to 
get  it  down. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  all  of  this 
at  this  moment  because  I  wanted  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
there  are,  in  the  main,  answers  to 
some  of  his  concerns,  that  is  residual 
risks  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  could  get  into  this  a  lot  more, 
but  we  do  not  have  time  at  the 
moment.  But  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  private  conversation,  to 
sit  down  and  try  to  find  out  what  the 
real  facts  are,  not  the  scare  facts.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  not  doing 


this.  but.  unfortunately  there  are 
some  around  here  who  come  up  to 
Senators  with  a  lot  of  scare  figures 
which  are  really  not  true  once  we  get 
into  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  construc- 
tive comments. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  just  a  quick  question.  He 
mentioned  residual  risks,  that  there  is 
a  drop  dead  provision,  and  if  they  do 
not  meet  that  requirement,  the  1  in 
10,000,  if  they  are  not  able  to  reduce 
below  that  level,  that  plant  would 
have  to  shut  down  by  the  year  2005,  I 
think  you  said,  would  be  the  first  year. 
The  year  for  the  tier  2  reductions  in 
auto  emissions  is  2003.  My  statement 
and  my  plea  would  be:  Why  do  we  not 
do  the  first  part  of  this  bill,  pass  a 
clean  air  bill,  and  then  in  1997  let  us 
look  at  tier  2  on  auto  emissions,  let  us 
look  at  residual  risks,  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  analyze  a  few  years  of 
experience  for  the  maximum  achieva- 
ble controllable  technology  and  the 
tier  1  tailpipe  standards? 

In  other  words,  let  us  not  pass  in 
this  bill  what  we  do  not  really  know 
how  to  define,  what  is  going  to  happen 
on  auto  emissions  by  the  year  2003 
and  residual  risks  by  the  year  2005. 
Let  us  pass  what  at  least  we  think  we 
can  do  now. 

Basically  this  is  the  approach  taken 
in  the  administration's  proposal  on 
emissions  and  on  toxics,  let  us  pass 
those  phases  now  and  let  us  take  an- 
other look  in  1997  or  maybe  1996  and 
see  what  kind  of  progress  we  have 
made,  see  what  is  achievable.  Why 
pass  something  now,  my  question  is  to 
the  Senator,  that  is  setting  drop  dead 
dates  to  firms  if  they  carmot  invent 
certain  technology  by  the  year  2005? 
Why  set  mandates  now  on  the  auto  in- 
dustry that  are  really  expensive— esti- 
mates vary— or  currently  Impossible  to 
meet  by  the  year  2003?  Why  do  we  not 
look  at  that  again  6  or  7  years  from 
now? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  quite 
simple.  This  is  not  easy  stuff.  I  mean 
it  is  hard  to  know.  We  cannot  predict 
the  future  with  precision.  Nobody  can. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows— and  perhaps  he  does  not— that 
there  are  about  960  toxic  chemicals, 
about  960.  The  EPA,  in  the  19  years 
that  it  has  tried  to  develop  standards 
for  regulating  air  toxics,  has  only  de- 
veloped standards  for  7  out  of  the  960. 
In  19  years,  EPA  has  only  developed 
standards  for  7  out  of  960.  EPA's 
record  is  poor.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Why  is  EPA's  record  so  poor?  Essen- 
tially, in  my  judgment,  it  is  so  poor  be- 
cause interest  groups  just  bang  away 
at  the  EPA  and  prevent  the  EPA  from 
getting  the  job  done.  That  is  a  large 
part  of  it.  In  addition,  the  standard 
under  law  is  met.  The  standard  of  cur- 
rent law  basically  is  the  residual  risk 
of  one  out  of  infinity.  For  all  intents 


and  purposes  it  is  zero.  And  that  is 
very  tough  to  meet.  That  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

The  alternative  the  administration 
suggests  to  residual  risks,  is  what  they 
call  unreasonable  risks.  Well,  the  prob- 
lem under  unreasonable  risks  is  it  is 
the  same  standard  lised  in  TSCA  an 
FIFRA  and  under  those  two  statutes 
only  one  pollutant  has  been  recog- 
nized in  14  years.  Therefore,  we  are 
trying  to  find  a  standard  which  in  fact 
will  get  the  job  done. 

I  submit  it  is  reasonable.  Twenty- 
eight  States  use  this  procedure;  28 
States  use  residual  risk.  In  addition, 
that  1  in  10.000  standard  is  a  standard 
that  is  applied  to  Superfund  today; 
that  is,  if  a  Superfund  site  results  in  1 
out  of  10,000  risk  of  cancer,  it  has  to 
be  cleaned  up. 

So  all  I  am  saying  in  answer  to  the 
Senators  question  why  act  today,  act 
today  because  there  has  been  inaction 
in  the  last  19  years.  We  have  to  get  on 
with  it.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to 
get  the  job  done.  The  standard  which 
the  administration  suggests  to  get  on 
with  it  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  current  regime,  the  current  frame- 
work. That  is  why  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  administration's  ap- 
proach is  insufficient.  There  is  just  too 
much  discretionary  authority,  too 
much  discretion  given  to  the  EPA,  and 
too  many  interest  groups  that  prevent 
the  agency  from  taking  action. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  My  concern,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  final  com- 
ment, my  concern  is  we  are  going  too 
far  in  these  outyear  reaches.  These 
are  really  objectionable  to  industry 
groups,  the  administration  and  so  on.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  are  going  too 
far  and  we  are  going  to  find  that  out 
in  a  few  years  and  have  to  come  back 
and  undo  some  of  it. 

Many  of  us  are  going  to  be  here 
probably  in  1997,  I  expect,  with  some 
institutional  memory.  Maybe  we  could 
learn  from  what  we  did  right  in  the 
1990  clean  air  bill  and  expand  upon  it 
and  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  that 
we  might  be  making  by  trying  to  write 
a  bill  that  is  going  to  go  well  into  the 
next  couple  of  decades. 

Mr,  BAUCUS.  If  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Congress 
enacted  higher,  tighter  automobile 
emissions  standards  for  automobiles, 
the  Congress  set  high  standards  for 
hydrocarbons,  for  nitrogen  oxides,  and 
for  carbon  monoxide. 

What  happened?  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  auto  industry  met  the 
standards,  found  out  a  way  to  meet 
the  standards  for  hydrocarbons  and 
for  carbon  monoxide,  but  came  back 
and  told  the  Congress  that  the  stand- 
ards for  nitrogen  oxides— they  just 
could  not  meet  them. 

Congress  agreed  and  rolled  back  that 
standard. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  We  have  to 
make   the  best  judgment  we   can   to 


help  move  our  country  along  to  get  air 
as  clean  as  reasonably  possible  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  have  to  make 
our  best  judgments.  We  will  make 
some  mistakes  when  we  pass  this  stat- 
ute. No  statute  is  perfect.  But  I  submit 
if  we  pass  legislation  that  takes  effect 
in  the  outyears,  in  the  main  we  are 
going  to  be  on  target.  And.  frankly.  I 
think  we  probably  will  not  have  gone 
far  enough. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  Califor- 
nia now  is  enacting  a  still  third  round 
of  tailpipe  emissions.  So  the  second 
round  of  this  bill  is  really  the  middle 
position. 

But.  if  we  have  gone  too  far— and  I 
submit  we  will  not  have  gone  too  far, 
in  many  cases  not  far  enough— if  in 
fact  after  several  years  it  is  clear  we 
have  gone  too  far,  based  upon  past  his- 
tory the  industry  can  come  in  and  say 
we  have  gone  to  far.  Based  upon  past 
history  with  nitrogen  oxides  of  auto- 
mobile tailpipe  emissions,  the  evidence 
is  the  Congress  will  go  back  and  cor- 
rect it. 

So  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to 
do.  Go  as  far  as  we  reasonably  can.  I 
know  that  is  the  way  the  Senator  con- 
ducts his  office,  conducts  his  life.  He 
pushes  himself  as  far  as  he  caji.  If  he 
goes  too  far,  he  backs  off  a  little  to 
adjust. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  might  tell  the  Sen- 
ator, I  do  not  make  decisions  pending 
on  the  year  2003  and  2005,  and  I  doubt 
that  many  people  do,  and  I  doubt  that 
that  many  businesses  do.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  reaching  a  little  far  in  years  in 
mandates. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  efforts.  I 
knew  that  was  his  position.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  in  the  bill  and  sup- 
ported by  many. 

But  I  also  will  offer  this.  The  addi- 
tional tier  2  standards  on  auto  emis- 
sions and  the  residual  risk  provisions 
that  go  well  into  the  next  decade  are  a 
couple  of  the  provisions  that  are  caus- 
ing major  consternation  amongst 
people  who  have  really  examined  this 
bill,  including  the  administration. 

If  Senators  really  want  to  get  a  bill 
through  the  Senate,  and  one  that  will 
be  signed  by  the  President,  I  think  it 
would  really  behoove  them  to  think  in 
the  context  of  "let  us  pass  a  reasona- 
ble bill  now".  Then,  if  we  want  to 
make  further  improvements  later  in 
this  decade,  I  am  sure  we  can  do  so  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  the  Senator,  I  know,  sets  the 
highest  possible  personal  standards 
that  he  can  for  himself.  I  just  suggest 
we,  too,  in  the  Senate,  set  the  highest 
possible  standards.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  might  make  one 
point    to    the    distinguished    Senator 
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from  Oklahoma,  who  has  given  this 
matter  a  lot  of  thought,  as  he  does  all 
legislation  here?  We  have  found,  in 
dealing,  for  example,  with  the  diesel 
engine  manufacturers,  they  say  to  us: 
Do  not  give  us  a  standard  to  meet  in 
1993  and  another  standard  to  meet  in 
1997.  Tell  us  what  the  standard  is  you 
want  in  1997.  We  believe  it  is  better 
for  us  to  make  the  double  jump. 
Forget  1993.  Let  us  know  where  we 
have  to  be  in  1997,  and  that  is  where 
we  would  like  to  invest  our  money; 
achieving  that  goal,  not  having  to 
meet  something  in  1993.  The  amount 
of  money  we  have  to  invest  to  meet 
the  1993  one,  we  would  prefer  to  sink 
to  making  the  1997  one.  So  drop  the 
whole  1993  standard.  Go  strictly  for 
1997. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  they 
would  like  to  know  what  we  are  going 
to  set  out  for  them,  instead  of  giving 
them  increments  every  5  years,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  agree.  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  with  initial  standards. 
Let  us  keep  tier  1  tailpipe  standards  at 
1997.  But  instead  we  have  CAFE 
standards  that  do  not  stop  at  1997 
they  go  to  40-miles-per-gallon  by  2000. 
and  tier  2  standards  take  effect  in  the 
year  2003.  Residual  risk  really  hits  the 
wall— you  are  going  to  have  that  drop 
dead  date  in  the  year  2005.  We  are 
making  a  lot  of  projections  that 
maybe  are  attainable  objectives. 
maybe  not.  But  we  will  not  know  until 
13  or  14  or  15  years  from  now. 

I  would  like  us  to  set  the  objectives 
for  tier  1  in  these  phases.  Let  us  set 
the  objective  under  MACT  or  what- 
ever, and  then  let  us  assess  the  results. 

If  we  made  achievable  results  and 
could  improve  upon  them  let  us  do 
that  again  in  the  year  1997  or  1998  or 
something,  instead  of  trying  to  legis- 
late for  the  next  two  decades.  That 
really  increases  the  uncertainty  under 
the  bill  and  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  could  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  one  question.  In 
his  discussion  he  touched  on  the  CO. 
emissions  and  its  effects,  reaching  a 
so-called  CAFE  standard,  the  corpo- 
rate fleet.  The  Senator  himself  men- 
tioned his  concerns  about  imported  oil. 

My  question  is,  and  I  am  not  trying 
to  put  him  on  the  spot,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  have  any  reasona- 
ble miles-per-gallon  CAFE  standard 
that  he  thinks  we  should  strive  for''  I 
would  be  interested  in  his  views  on 
that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  do 
plan  to  have  an  amendment  dealing 
with  CAFE  that  would  strike  out  the 
COj  section,  just  so  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  know. 

I  do  not  plan  on  proposing  an  in- 
crease in  CAFE  from  the  present  27.5. 


We  have  contemplated  that,  but  for  a 
lot  of  different  reasons  that  is  not  my 
present  intention.  My  intention  is  to 
try  and  strike  the  CO2  standards 
which,  again,  are  not  in  the  House  bill; 
they  are  not  in  the  President's  bill. 
They  were  added,  maybe  as  an  extra- 
neou;;  measure.  But  I  hope  very 
strongly  that  the  CO2  standards,  really 
CAFE  standards,  will  be  deleted  from 
this  bipartisan  package. 

If  not.  I  envision  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation, debate,  discussion,  and  in 
all  likelihood  a  veto  if  it  goes  that  far 
and  if  the  bill  gets  to  the  President's 
desk. 

We  are  talking  about  what  is  accept- 
able, to  answer  the  Senator's  question. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  that  since 
we  now  are  at  27.5:  you  went  to  40;  we 
will  split  the  difference  and  go  to  34 
by  the  year  2000.  That  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. 

I  have  some  objections  to  doing  that. 
Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  hope  we 
achie\e  greater  fuel  economy  as  a 
nation.  I  want  to  achieve  greater  fuel 
economy.  My  problem  is  I  do  not  want 
to  pass  a  law  that  says  that  automo- 
bile n^anufacturers.  if  they  do  not  do 
such  and  such,  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  enormous  penalties,  or  buy  the 
cars  elsewhere. 

We  have  seen  that  happen  a  lot.  I  do 
not  want  to  pass  laws  that  encourage 
importing  automobiles.  I  am  afraid 
that  IS  what  we  would  be  doing  by  in- 
creasing CAFE  standards  very  much. 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  I  would  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  100  of  the  green  volume, 
which  I  notice  he  has  a  copy  of  there, 
where  there  is  a  statement  last  No- 
vember 19  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  wherein  they  say: 

For  1995.  we  estimate  the  domestic  vehicle 
manuiacturers  could  achieve  32  to  33-miles- 
pergallon  for  new  passenger  cars  if  they 
modsfitd  product  plans  to  make  maximum 
use  of  available  technology  and  returned  to 
1987  levels  of  vehicle  size,  performance,  and 
luxury. 

So  that  is  a  clue.  I  am  not  saying  the 
gospei  is  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,  but  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
ment from  a  part  of  this  very  adminis- 
tration dealing  with  the  issue  we  are 
concerned  with  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity,  the  time 
before  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message  this  evening,  to  ex- 
press my  own  views  on  some  of  the  key 
issues  we  are  going  to  be  deciding  in 
the  next  few  weeks  on  this  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader;  Senator 
Baucus,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee: and  the  whole  committee  on  re- 
porting out  this  legislation,  a  very 
strong  and  absolutely  workable  bill.  It 


holds,  I  think,  very  great  promise  for 
achieving  our  goal. 

Everybody  agrees  on  clean  air  for  all 
Americans,  but  are  we  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  cast  the  tough  votes  to  get  from 
here  to  there?  I  hope  we  are,  because  I 
can  think  of  no  goal  more  broadly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  than 
that  of  assuring  that  the  air  we 
breathe  will  be  clean  air. 

Cleaning  our  air  is  the  task  at  hand, 
and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  that  at 
any  point  during  this  debate.  What 
Congress  does  on  this  issue  will,  to  a 
large  degree,  determine  how  clean  our 
air  is  going  to  be  over  the  next  two 
decades  and  beyond.  The  issues  debat- 
ed will  affect  all  of  us— because  they 
will  affect  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

We  in  the  State  of  Colorado  have 
done  a  great  deal  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  clean  our  air.  We  have 
made  significant  progress,  thanks  to 
cleaner  cars,  local  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs,  programs  to 
reduce  the  total  miles  of  cars  and 
trucks  driven  in  and  around  our  cities, 
and  a  very  aggressive  and  pioneering 
oxygenated  fuels  program.  But  every 
citizen  of  Denver  knows  only  too  well 
that  we  simply  have  not  done  enough. 
Our  air  is  not  clean. 

In  Denver,  our  fight  for  clean  air  fo- 
cuses on  two  problems;  the  carbon 
monoxide  pollution  that  plagues  high- 
altitude  cold-weather  cities  like 
Denver,  and  the  particulate  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  pollution  that  we  know  as 
the  brown  cloud. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  in  the  Denver 
metro  area,  and  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  brown  cloud,  comes  from  cars, 
trucks  and  buses.  And  vehicle  use  is 
growing.  Coloradans  now  drive  30  mil- 
lion miles  every  day  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  alone  and  our  transportation 
planners  tell  us  that  figure  could 
double  by  the  year  2010,  if  our  hopes 
for  a  growing  economy  are  realized. 

Aggressive  transportation  control 
measures,  including  major  investments 
in  rapid  transit,  can  slow  this  growth. 
But  that,  by  itself,  will  not  be  enough. 

To  reach  the  goal  of  clean  air,  Colo- 
rado needs  help  that  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  tough  new  additions  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Unless  we  do  all  that  we 
can  to  clean  up  cars,  trucks  and  buses, 
we  simply  are  not  going  to  win  the 
fight  for  clean  air. 

The  Senate  will  debate  and  vote  on 
this  very  issue— how  much  cleaner  to- 
morrow's cars,  trucks  and  buses  should 
be.  I  believe  we  have  to  take  strong 
steps  to  make  tomorrow's  cars  as  clean 
as  possible.  At  a  minimum,  we  need  to 
take  the  following  six  steps  to  enable 
cities  like  Denver  to  clean  up  their  air. 

First,  autos  and  trucks  should  be  re- 
quired to  run  clean  in  wintertime,  as 
well  as  summer.  In  Denver,  as  much  as 
70  percent  of  carbon  monoxide  emis- 
sions during  a  winter's  evening  rush 


hour  come  from  starting  and  running 
cold  cars.  Today's  cars  will  not  run 
clean  until  they  have  warmed  up.  But 
we  have  the  technology  to  make  cars 
run  clean  right  from  the  start  at  20  de- 
grees, and  we  should  use  it.  Our  local 
experts  tell  me  that  this  is  the  single 
most  effective  step  we  can  take  to 
reduce  future  carbon  monoxide  pollu- 
tion in  Colorado.  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing this  measure  for  many  years.  After 
much  resistance,  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  taking  this  step  has 
been  broadly  accepted,  and  it  is  found 
in  both  the  President's  bill  and  the 
Senate's  bill,  which  is  in  front  of  us 
right  now. 

Second,  auto  manufacturers  should 
be  required  to  design  their  vehicles  sc 
that  they  not  only  meet  emission 
standards  when  they  are  built,  but 
continue  to  meet  them  for  100,000 
miles.  Our  State's  local  air  planners 
tell  me  that  this  is  the  second  most 
important  measure  for  fighting  carbon 
monoxide  pollution  in  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area.  Unhappily,  the 
President's  bill  did  not  include  this. 
Our  bill  does. 

The  argument  is  made  that  there  is 
no  way  you  can  guarantee  that  the 
auto  emission  control  devices  will  work 
for  100,000  miles,  but  the  companies 
that  make  these  devices  tell  us  that, 
yes,  they  can  be  designed  for  that. 

Third,  we  should  set  new.  lower 
limits  on  how  much  carbon  monoxide 
vehicles  are  allowed  to  emit.  Will  this 
be  difficult?  Yes.  particularly  if  cou- 
pled with  the  requirement  that  it  be 
sustained  for  100,000  miles.  But  as  I 
noted  before  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  today's  technology.  We  must 
keep  improving  if  we  are  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  curve.  If  we  are  satisfied  with 
today's  pollution  control  technology, 
we  may  find  that  20  years  from  now 
we  are  right  back  at  todays  pollution 
levels.  This  tough  second  round  of  pol- 
lution standards,  advocated  in  the 
committee  bill,  is  not  addressed  by  the 
President's  bill,  but  it  should  be. 

The  argument  against  this  is  that 
the  technology  is  not  there  or  it  would 
be  too  expensive.  Those  same  argu- 
ments were  made.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  debated  the  initial  clean  air  legisla- 
tion in  the  1970's.  The  automobile 
companies  claimed  that  the  technolo- 
gy was  not  there  and  it  would  be  too 
expensive,  but.  in  fact,  the  technology 
now  is  there  and  it  is  on  every  new  car 
built. 

Fourth,  we  should  put  new  limits  on 
the  sulphur  and  hard-to-burn  com- 
pounds in  diesel  fuel.  How  many  of  us 
have  followed  diesel  trucks  and  buses 
and  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their 
exhaust?  That  can  be  cleaned  up. 
Cleaner  diesel  fuel  translates  to  in- 
stant reductions  in  the  black  smoke 
that  comes  out  of  those  tail  pipes, 
which  is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
brown  cloud  in  Denver  and  a  major 
pollution  problem  in  every  communi- 


ty. I  am  pleased  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  and  S.  1630  agree  on  this 
measure. 

Fifth,  we  must  direct  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  continue 
to  test  cars  in  Denver  to  ensure  that 
they  run  clean  in  our  thinner,  high  al- 
titude air,  as  well  as  at  sea  level.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong  and  I  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Sixth,  we  need  to  set  up  a  program 
to  require  and  encourage  broader  use 
of  clean-burning  alternative  fuels.  We 
need  to  break  our  addiction  to  foreign 
oil  suppliers.  The  only  way  we  can  do 
it  is  to  mandate  broader  use  of  alter- 
native fuels,  particularly  by  Govern- 
ment and  corporate  vehicle  fleets.  Ve- 
hicles running  on  compressed  natural 
gas,  propane,  methanol,  ethanol.  elec- 
tricity, or  other  clean,  domestically 
produced  fuels  are  good  for  our  air. 
good  for  our  economy,  and  good  for 
our  energy  security. 

The  President's  bill  began  the 
debate  on  this  issue,  which  is  left  open 
in  the  bill  in  front  of  us  today.  I  think 
we  have  enormous  opportunities  in 
this  area,  particularly  through  requir- 
ing commerical  and  government  vehi- 
cle fleets  and  other  vehicles  to  use 
clean  alternative  fuels.  That  may  be 
the  only  way  in  which  some  communi- 
ties, such  as  New  York  or  Los  Angeles, 
are  able  to  reach  the  requirements  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  cosponsor  S.  1630,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  tough  and  ambi- 
tious measures  it  proposes  to  require 
cleaner  vehicles.  These  measures  will 
be  controversial,  and  there  will  be 
those  in  the  Senate  who  will  oppose 
them  as  too  costly,  as  we  heard  this 
afternoon.  But  the  cost  of  air  pollu- 
tion is  far  higher.  The  cost  in  health 
care  alone  is  staggering,  particularly 
for  our  children,  the  elderly,  and  the 
asthmatic— those  most  susceptible  to 
health  problems  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Colorado's  business  leaders  have  rec- 
ognized another  cost— the  fact  that  air 
pollution  has  diminished  one  of  our 
State's  most  important  economic 
assets— its  attractiveness  as  a  place  to 
live,  work  and  do  business.  The  brown 
cloud  is  a  cloud  over  our  future.  Pro- 
tecting our  State's  attractiveness  goes 
beyond  our  cities,  into  our  mountains 
and  our  national  parks.  Recent  re- 
search shows  that  much  of  Colorado's 
mountain  country  is  vulnerable  to  the 
same  sort  of  damage  that  acid  rain  is 
causing  in  the  East. 

The  same  pollutants  that  cause  acid 
rain  and  snow  also  help  create  the 
haze  that  cuts  us  off  from  the  breath- 
taking views  we  thought  we  had  pro- 
tected when  we  created  our  national 
parks.  Controlling  pollution  in  the 
West  is  essential  to  protect  our  future, 
and  we  are  not  doing  nearly  as  well  as 
we  should.  People  come  from  around 
the  world  to  see  our  mountains.  We 


cannot  let  those  majestic  views  fade 
away. 

Mr.  President,  how  to  clean  up  acid 
rain  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  di- 
visive issues  in  this  bill.  Last  year,  I 
and  my  Republican  colleague.  Senator 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished a  report  to  the  I>resident  which 
recommended  a  cost-effective,  flexible 
approach  to  jw:id  rain  control.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  President  adopt- 
ed that  approach,  and  that  it  has  been 
included  in  S.  1630  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
basic  proposal,  calling  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  emissions  trading  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  the  most  cost-effective 
means  to  lower  acid  rain  emissions  by 
10  million  tons.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  more  than  willing  to  consid- 
er any  reasonable  amendments  to  that 
proposal  to  try  to  address  specific  re- 
gional concerns,  and  there  are  many. 
But  I  believe  that  our  first  and  most 
important  goal  is  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tions  air,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  will 
keep  that  in  mind  as  we  discuss  and 
debate  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
issues  in  this  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
address.  I  am  concerned  about  pro\i- 
sions  of  S.  1630  which  compromise  the 
ability  of  State  governments  to  set 
higher  environmental  standards  in 
several  areas.  There  are  literally 
dozens  of  other  issues  and  potential 
amendments  which  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  subject  of  debate  as 
we  deal  with  this  complex  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  this  debate  and  to  our 
accomplishing  the  reauthorization  of  a 
stronger,  revitalized  Clean  Air  Act. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  on 
both  sides  for  looking  forward,  looking 
to  the  future,  and  putting  together  an 
aggressive  piece  of  legislation.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  for  us  to  pass  any- 
thing weaker  than  the  bill  they  have 
reported.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
process  will  allow  us  to  strengthen 
that  legislation,  so  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  have  clean  air  to  breathe. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  put  us 
into  a  quorum  call  until  such  time 
that  the  majority  leader  seeks  the 
floor   for   the   purpose   of  offering   a 
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unanimous-consent  request  and  then 
immediately  thereafter  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chafee  amendment  No.  1219  be  laid 
aside  until  5:30  p.m..  and  that  a  vote 
on  the  Chafee  amendment  occur  at 
5:30  p.m.;  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  Chafee  amendment  or  to 
the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Chafee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
quest that  I  am  about  to  make  Senator 
Baocxjs  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  another  amendment  to 
be  considered  to  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  interim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  recognition  of  Senator 
Baccos  and  the  laying  down  of  an 
other  amendment  to  be  the  pending 
business.  Senator  Metzenbaum  be  rec- 
ognized to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  in  general;  and  that  following  the 
completion  of  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
remarks  Senator  Simpson  be  recog- 
nized for  the  same  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly,  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  at  5:30  the  vote  will 
occur  on  the  Chafee  amendment. 

In  the  interim  another  amendment 
wiU  be  laid  down,  will  become  the 
pending  business,  and  debate  will  con- 
tinue on  the  bill  itself  and  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation  in  permitting  us  to 
proceed  with  this  matter. 

I  think  now  that  we  will  be  getting 
started  on  amendments  to  the  bill. 
There  has  been  a  very  lengthy  and  ap- 
propriate debate.  I  expect  it  will  con- 
tinue in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
matter.  But  I  think  we  will  now  be 
able  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  substan- 
tive amendments. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  think  the 
Record  might  reflect  that  shortly 
after  consent  was  granted  we  did  have 
a  call  raising  an  objection.  But  it  was 
not  timely.  So  we  will  proceed  as  out- 
lined by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1223 

I  Purpose:  To  require  EPA  to  publish  a  con- 
trol techniques  or  guideline  for  the  aero- 
.space  industry  > 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

Its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  BaucusI 

for   himself   and   Mr.   Chafee   proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  1223. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  after  line  5,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (c)  and  redesignate  sub- 
sections (c)  and  <d)  as  subsection  (d)  and  (e) 
respectively: 

■(c)  VioLATiLE  Organic  Compounds  Emis- 
sions Prom  Aerospace  Coatings  and  Sol- 
vents.—Within  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  control  techniques  guidelines 
for  all  aerospace  coating  and  solvent  appli- 
cations ( including  military  and  commercial 
applications),  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  affected  in- 
dustry. In  evaluating  VOC  reduction  strate- 
gies, the  guidelines  shall  take  into  account 
the  the  applicable  requirements  of  Section 
112  and  the  need  to  protect  stratospheric 
ozone." 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  Under  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  to  be  recognized,  but 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  less  than  a 
minute,  I  can  explain  the  amendment. 

Essentially,  Mr.  president,  the 
amendment  provides  that  specific  con- 
trol techniques  guidelines  be  issued  by 
the  EPA  to  cover  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. There  presently  is  a  control  tech- 
nology guideline  covering  a  very  broad 
category  of  metal  coating  and  solvent 
applications,  and  many  other  indus- 
tries, including  the  aerospace  industry. 

It  has  specific  unique  requirements 
because  the  military  specifications 
that  DOD  requires  are  a  lot  different 


than  other  commercial  applications  of 
metal  coatings.  This  amendment  spe- 
cifically requires  EPA  to,  within  2 
years  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  to  pro- 
mulgate the  specific  control  technolo- 
gy guidelines  for  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. 

That  is  the  sum  of  the  amendment, 
the  narrowing  of  the  amendment,  that 
this  CTG  applies  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
is  recognized  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  before  us  lies  an  am- 
bitious piece  of  legislation.  The  goals 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  are 
as  laudable  as  any  I  can  remember.  I 
can  think  of  precious  little  congres- 
sional business  more  important  than 
preserving  the  environment  and  pro- 
tecting the  public  heatlh. 

I  support  the  thrust  of  this  bill.  I 
support  the  concept  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress  is 
moving  toward  enactment  of  major 
pro-environment  bill. 

But  the  problem  is  that  the  debate 
on  the  bill  is  not  really  about  clean  air. 
It  is  not  about  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. If  it  were  that  simple,  the  bill 
could  pass  this  afternoon.  But  this 
debate  is  not  about  the  net  results  of 
the  bill.  This  debate  is  about  how  do 
we  get  there?  Who  pays?  How  much? 
For  what  reason?  Under  what  terms? 
This  is  a  debate  about  fairness  and 
equity. 

With  regard  to  the  acid  rain  provi- 
sions, this  bill  is  both  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. My  State  of  Ohio  is  being 
asked  to  shoulder  a  burden  that  is  so 
heavy,  so  disproportionate  that  it 
defies  any  rational  explanation. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  is  a  bill 
simply  providing  that  the  polluter 
pays,  and  it  is  a  polluter  pays  policy. 
Why  then  is  Ohio  asked  to  pay  for 
more  than  its  actual  contribution  to 
the  SOz  emissions?  Why  the  magic  for- 
mula that  socks  it  to  my  State  and  the 
Midwest,  while  letting  other  States  ac- 
tually increase  their  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions? 

This  polluter  pays  scenario  just  does 
not  hold  up.  You  can  pretend  all  you 
want  that  this  bill  will  be  paid  for  by 
some  imaginary,  greedy  corporate  pol- 
luters. But  that  is  not  the  way  it  works 
out  in  the  real  world.  There  are  not 
any  villains  to  pin  this  on.  Corpora- 
tions will  not  pay  for  it.  Utilities  will 
not  pay  for  it.  The  goveriunent  will 
not  pay  for  it.  So  who  pays?  It  is 
simple.  The  ratepayers  pay.  The  little 
guy,  the  little  woman  trying  to  keep 
their  home  warm,  trying  to  provide 
electricity,  light  for  their  homes;  the 
consumers  of  electricity  will  pay. 


Ohio  families  who  need  heat  in  their 
homes  will  pay.  Is  that  fair?  Are  Ohio 
consumers  enjoying  some  artificially 
cheap  electricity  rate?  No  way.  They 
pay  rates  which  are  well  within  the 
top  20  nationally.  Did  those  Ohio  con- 
sumers throw  some  party  that  they 
should  be  responsible  for?  No.  They 
simply  forged  the  steel  that  built  our 
cities  and  manufactured  the  goods 
your  constituents  rely  on  and  pro- 
duced the  automobiles  you  drive  to 
work.  They  mined  the  coal  to  fuel  the 
factories  that  meet  the  needs  of  Amer- 
icans during  war  and  peace. 

Is  this  some  crime  for  which  they 
must  pay?  Did  the  mine  workers  who 
go  down  in  those  mines,  way  down 
deep  underground,  coming  out  with 
smeared  faces,  filthy,  working  long 
hours,  mining  this  coal.  Are  they  the 
ones  who  should  pay  as  this  bill  would 
require?  Should  they  suddenly  be  put 
out  of  work  if  the  utilities  do  not  make 
the  necessary  changes?  Is  it  they  who 
should  see  their  entire  communities 
decimated? 

Do  not  kid  yourselves.  If  you  work  in 
some  of  the  mining  communities  of 
Ohio,  and,  yes,  some  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  States  as  well,  if  the  mines 
do  not  operate,  the  city  can  close 
down.  This  is  the  industry  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  fact  it,  the  strategy  here  is  to 
divide  and  conquer.  Why  else  dump  a 
national  problem  on  Ohio  and  a  few 
other  Midwestern  States?  Ohioans  are 
good  citizens,  good  taxpayers,  too. 
They  help  subsidize  countless  Federal 
programs,  and  in  many  cases,  Ohioans 
do  not  see  direct  nor  indirect  benefit 
for  their  contribution. 

According  to  the  U.S.  census,  be- 
tween 1981  and  1988,  taxpayers  in  5 
Great  Lakes  States  paid  $221  billion, 
$221  billion  more  in  Federal  taxes 
than  they  received  back  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  What  States  did  they 
affect  and  to  what  extent? 

Illinois  got  back  69  cents  for  every 
dollar  that  they  paid  in  taxes.  They 
ranked  49th,  as  far  as  the  return  on 
the  dollar  is  concerned. 

Indiana  got  back  85  cents  of  every 
dollar  the  taxpayers  paid.  They 
ranked  44th. 

Michigan  got  75  cents  back  on  every 
dollar  that  the  taxpayers  paid.  They 
ranked  48th. 

Ohio  got  back  87  cents  for  every 
dollar  that  the  taxpayers  paid.  We 
ranked  43d. 

I  had  available  to  me  the  figures  for 
the  Western  States,  and  I  was  going  to 
stEUid  here  and  spell  out  how  much 
the  Western  States  get  back  on  the 
Federal  dollars  that  they  pay  in  taxes, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  my  col- 
leagues, although  they  may  not  be  em- 
barrassed. They  may  be  very  proud  of 
this  fact. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  it,  and  so  are 
the  taxpayers  of  Ohio,  about  the  fact 
that  we  put  so  much  out  to  take  care 


of  the  other  States  of  this  Nation.  And 
when  we  have  problems,  as  we  do  in 
this  instance,  and  we  admit  we  have  a 
problem  with  respect  to  coal  and  dirty 
coal.  We  make  no  bones  about  this. 
That  is  what  is  there,  and  we  cannot 
change  this.  We  are  saying  let  us 
spread  the  burden  and  make  it  fair. 
Help  us.  We  help  you  when  you  need 
it.  When  the  savings  and  loans  went 
under  and  they  had  to  be  bailed  out  of 
$300  billion,  minimum,  most  of  those 
savings  and  loans,  where  were  they?  In 
California  and  Texas. 

We  are  not  talking  about  bailing  out 
Ohio  savings  and  loans.  There  might 
have  been  a  few,  but  they  were  small. 
The  real  bailout  costs  came  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas.  Ohio  taxpayers  are 
footing  the  bill  to  pay  for  those  golf 
courses  and  the  hotels  and  the  resorts 
that  were  bought  and  paid  for  by 
those  savings  and  loans. 

Bailout  with  respect  to  the  savings 
and  loans  will  cost  every  American 
family  at  least  $3,800  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars.  We  have  instance  after 
instance  in  this  country  where  the  tax- 
payers of  one  part  of  the  cotmtry  are 
subsidizing  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try. As  far  as  the  Western  States  are 
concerned  we  are  paying  the  price. 

Let  me  talk  with  you  about  some  of 
those  subsidization  programs.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  reclamation  program 
and  the  Western  water  subsidies. 

Since  1902  farmers  out  West  have  re- 
ceived subsidized  water  supplied  by 
Goverrunent-built  dams  and  irrigation 
systems.  The  projects  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  interest-free  Government 
loans.  Let  me  emphasize  that.  Inter- 
est-free. No  interest.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lends  the  money  and  no  in- 
terest is  paid  on  the  money  and  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  country 
pick  up  the  tab.  In  many  cases  the 
crops  that  are  irrigated  are  subsidized 
again  through  Federal  price  support 
paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

The  cumulative  value  since  1902  of 
the  interest  subsidy,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  exceeds 
$33  billion  and  may  be  as  high  as  $70 
billion.  And  we  go  along  with  it  year 
after  year. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  here  in 
the  Senate  we  had  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  central  Arizona  project,  and  I 
remember  I  was  tying  up  that  legisla- 
tion because  I  said  it  is  not  fair  for  the 
people  served  by  the  central  Arizona 
project  to  be  getting  that  kind  of  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government,  a 
100-perceiit  subsidy.  Most  Western 
States  benefit  from  those  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  cormection  with  the  central  Arizo- 
na project,  we  finally  got  it  resolved.  I 
had  a  magnificent  victory  after  meet- 
ing with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  Senators  and  many  of  my 
friends  out  in  Arizona.  I  was  very  suc- 
cessful. I  was  able  to  get  them  to  pay 


15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
while  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  pick  up  85  percent. 

I  am  told  that  before  this  session  is 
over  there  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
something  called  the  central  Utah 
project  which  will  have  the  same  kind 
of  subsidy  as  I  Me  Arizona  project. 

That  is  just  one  of  them.  Every  day, 
every  week,  every  month,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  are  subsidizing  a 
number  of  Western  States. 

The  Power  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, the  PMA's,  which  sell  wholesale 
power  from  127  Federal  dams,  received 
large  sulwidies  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  cotmtry.  The  Power  Mar- 
keting Administration  defers  payment 
of  principal  and  pays  below-market  in- 
terest rates.  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  pay  the  principal,  and  the  interest 
they  pay  is  less  than  what  it  cost  the 
Government  to  borrow  the  money. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  $12  billion  of  the  $16  billion  in 
Federal  investment  in  the  PMA's  has 
not  been  repaid,  and  it  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  1937. 

President  Bush's  budget  says  make 
the  PMA's  customers  pay  their  way. 
The  fiscal  year  1991  budget  recom- 
mends straight-line  amortization  of 
the  debt  at  current  interest  rates. 
That  would  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  $4.6  billion  over  5  years.  Do 
not  hold  your  breath  until  that  passes, 
because  my  guess  is  that  it  will  not 
pass  regardless  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. 

Now  there  is  another  area  of  subsidi- 
zation about  which  we  should  speak, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  national 
forest  system  where  we  sell  timber  at 
below  cost.  Over  half  of  our  national 
forests,  most  everywhere  except 
Oregon  and  Washington,  lose  money 
on  their  timber  sales.  The  CBO  esti- 
mates that  eliminating  below-cost 
sales  of  timber  would  save  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  $255  million  over 
the  next  5  years. 

The  Bush  budget  recommends  a 
phaseout  of  those  below-cost  sales. 
These  timber  sales  only  benefit  local 
timber  communities  and  they  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  through- 
out the  country  and,  in  addition  to  the 
cost,  they  waste  valuable  timber  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

Then  there  is  a  question  about  the 
timber  receipts,  timber  receipts  paid  to 
the  States.  Only  25  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts collected  from  timber  compa- 
nies are  returned  to  the  States  in 
which  the  timber  was  cut.  I  said 
"only,"  but  I  mean  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
have  25  percent  of  those  receipts  go 
back  to  the  States.  Why  should  the 
timber  that  belongs  to  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country  be  given  back  to 
the  States  in  which  the  timber  was 
cut?  It  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 
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In  1988.  $285  million  was  distributed 
to  the  States  under  this  program:  87 
percent  of  that  money  went  to  10 
Western  States;  Arizona.  Colorado, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana.  New- 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  1988.  an  additional  $108  million 
went  to  18  Oregon  counties  under  a 
separate  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Timber  Program. 

Let  us  look  at  another  area.  Let  us 
look  at  on-shore  oil,  gas,  and  coal  re- 
ceipts paid  to  the  States.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  oil.  gas.  and  coal  receipts  from 
those  States  are  returned  to  the  States 
in  which  the  mining  or  drilling  activity 
occurred.  In  1988.  $398  million  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  States.  And.  again,  six 
Western  States  received  93  percent  of 
the  money.  Wyoming  got  $163  million: 
New  Mexico  got  $92  million:  Colorado 
got  $31  million:  Utah  got  $31  million: 
Montana  got  $26  million:  California 
got  $26  million. 

There  is  no  logic  or  reason.  Those  re- 
sources belong  to  the  people,  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  not  the  people 
of  any  particular  State.  And  it  just  is 
illogical  for  50  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts to  be  returned  to  a  handful  of 
States. 

Then  there  is  another  one.  Let  us 
talk  about  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In 
general.  Slates  receive  a  75  cent  per- 
acre  revenue-sharing  payment  based 
on  the  acreage  of  federally  owned  land 
that  is  within  their  own  State.  In  1989. 
$103.8  million  was  distributed  and  11 
Western  States  received  81  percent  of 
the  money:  Alaska.  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah. 
and  Wyoming. 

So  we  find  time  in  and  time  out  that 
the  people  who  live  in  Ohio  and  the 
other  people  who  live  in  Midwestern 
States  are  subsidizing  the  Western 
States  of  this  country. 

We  have  a  problem.  We  are  not 
asking  for  subsidy.  We  are  asking  for 
some  burden  sharing  for  us  helping  to 
bear  the  burden  of  these  costs. 

In  another  instance,  another  item 
called  grazing  subsidies,  ranchers  in 
the  West  benefit  from  low-  or  no-cost 
grazing  rights.  Now.  those  grazing 
rights  are  worth  money.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
BLM,  and  the  Forest  Service  spend  ap- 
proximately $40  million  more  on  the 
grazing  programs  than  they  recover  in 
fees  from  ranchers.  Grazing  fees  do 
not  even  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining 
range  in  decent  condition. 

Let  us  go  to  a  different  subject.  Dis- 
aster assistance.  Every  time  we  have  a 
disaster  in  this  country  100  Members 
of  this  body— and  I  am  one  of  them— 
say  what  can  we  do  to  help?  What  we 
normally  do  to  help  is  we  write  a 
check,  we  pay  the  bill.  Hurricane  Hugo 
and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
were  tragedies.  There  was  not  one 
American    who    did    not    empathize. 


Here  were  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  were  concerned  and 
empathized  with  the  loss  and  feeling 
about  the  loss  of  life  and  the  economic 
harm  that  was  done  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco quake. 

Congress  enacted  two  special  appro- 
priations bills  totaling  $3.95  billion. 
Almost  all  of  it  went  to  South  Caroli- 
na and  California,  not  alone  for  the 
earthquake  but  for  the  hurricane  loss 
as  well. 

When  you  talk  about  Hurricane 
Hugo,  and  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, you  feel  for  the  people  in  that 
part  where  that  .strikes.  We  see  what  is 
happenmg  on  TV  and  every  one  of  us 
wants  to  help.  And  almost  with  no  ex- 
ception we  do  not  even  conduct  hear- 
ings on  these  i.ssues.  We  pass  the  bills. 
When  the  $1.3  billion  went  through  in 
connection  with  the  hurricane,  I  re- 
member saying  why  did  we  pick  out 
that  number?  I  did  not  say  it  in  a  floor 
debate.  I  said  it  to  my.self.  Why  do  we 
pick  out  that  number? 

How  did  anybody  know  within  2  or  3 
days  that  that  was  what  was  needed? 
But  nobody  wanted  to  stop  the  legisla- 
tion—certainly, I  did  not— because  we 
felt  that  when  there  is  a  problem  in  a 
community,  we  all  stand  up.  we  are  all 
willing  to  be  counted,  we  all  want  to 
show  that  we  share  the  concern. 

In  connection  with  those  bills,  cer- 
tain special  exceptions  were  made  in 
eliminating  State  cost-sharing  require- 
ments and  permitting  the  expenditure 
of  funds  on  items  that  typically  would 
not  have  been  eligible  for  Federal 
funding,  like  the  San  Franciso-Oak- 
land  toll  bridge. 

Let  us  talk  about  another  subject 
which  relates  not  alone  to  the  West- 
ern States,  but  to  .some  of  the  New- 
England  States,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Program.  Since  1957.  the  States  of 
this  Union  have  contributed  $190  bil- 
lion to  the  highw'ay  trust  fund.  All  of 
that  money,  plus  $30  billion  more  in 
interest,  has  been  given  back  to  the 
States  for  highway  projects. 

But  10  States— Ohio.  California. 
Florida.  Indiana.  Michigan.  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin— received  back 
$8.6  billion  less  than  they  put  in— 88.7 
percent  of  their  contribution.  And  the 
other  States,  how^  did  they  do?  The 
other  States  average  a  134-percent 
return  on  their  contributions. 

In  connection  with  my  own  State, 
Ohio  received  back  $698  million  less 
than  it  paid. 

The  combined  six  New  England 
States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island— received  back  $3.6 
billion  more  than  they  paid. 

Now.  why  did  I  recite  some  of  these 
facts  here  today?  I  recited  them  not 
because  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  it.  although  this  Senator  thinks 
maybe  we  should.  And  if  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed forward  on  this  bill,  this  Senator 


would  certainly  offer  amendments  in- 
dicating some  elements  of  equity  and 
fairness  that  should  be  achieved.  But  I 
would  hope  that  would  not  happen.  I 
hope  we  can  work  out  some  formula- 
tion that  would  not  require  that. 

There  is  not  much  question  about 
the  fact  the  inequities  are  there.  The 
unfairness  is  there.  I  am  going  to  stop 
for  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
national  problem.  The  basic  calcula- 
tions of  burdens  and  benefits  must  be 
factored  in  a  national  context.  Region- 
al finger  pointing  and  blame  laying 
might  make  for  stimulating  debate, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  for 
good  public  policy  on  acid  rain. 

I  come  to  this  position  uncomfort- 
ably. I  am  proud  of  my  record  in  the 
Senate  on  environmental  issues  and  on 
health  matters.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Democratic  leader,  who  has 
championed  this  issue  for  so  many 
years,  and  I  salute  him  for  that  leader- 
ship. And  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  taken 
the  time  and  effort  to  put  together 
this  package  that  is  before  us  today. 
They  are  doing  their  job  and  they  are 
doing  them  well. 

But  the  truth  is  the  acid  rain  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  ask  far  too  much  from 
Ohioans.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  will  remain  open  to 
amendments  that  will  result  in  a  bill 
that  is  both  fair  and  equitable. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  order  is  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Senator  Simpson.  He  has  agreed  that  I 
might  use  some  of  my  leader's  time  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 
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DEMOCRATIC  FOREIGN  AID 
PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  read  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  that  my  democratic 
friends— Senators  Pell,  Biden,  and 
Simon— have  now  joined  me,  and 
President  Bush,  in  pointing  out  the 
need  to  help  the  emerging  democracies 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  the  Senate  knows.  2  weeks  ago  I 
proposed  that  we  make  a  very  modest, 
5  percent  across-the-board  cut  in  ear- 
marked foreign  aid  programs— in  part, 
to  find  money  to  help  the  emerging 


democracies.  Since  then,  of  course,  the 
President  has  submitted  his  budget, 
which  includes  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  new  money  for  the  same 
purpose. 

So  I  welcome  the  fact  that  these  key 
democratic  Senators  have  now  taken 
up  this  issue.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  their  proposal. 

First,  I  am  disappointed  that  they 
have  chosen,  in  knee-jerk  fashion,  to 
propose  a  raid  on  the  defense  budget 
to  fund  their  initiative. 

Yesterday's  rumors  of  Gorbachev's 
possible  demise  apparently  are  prema- 
ture. But  they  point  up  again  how 
risky  it  is  for  us  to  start  spending  a 
peace  dividend  based  on  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  Soviet  behavior— when 
the  Soviets  are  still  sorting  out  funda- 
mental questions  of  their  own  political 
system  and  leadership. 

As  my  proposal  indicated,  we  ought 
to  start  by  making  sure  we  are  getting 
maximum  bang  for  the  buck  from  our 
existing  aid  budget. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  major  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Polish-American 
Congress  and  various  Greek-American 
organizations  have  endorsed  my  pro- 
posal—despite the  fact  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  mean  small 
cuts  in  aid  for  both  Greece  and 
Poland.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  letters  1 
have  received  from  these  groups,  en- 
dorsing my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc.. 

January  19,  1990. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  applaud  your  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  16,  1990. 

If  1989  is  to  prove  to  be  the  watershed 
year  in  political  democracy,  when  Poland 
was  the  first  country  to  have  democratic 
elections  and  the  first  with  a  non-Commu- 
nist government,  then  economic  reform 
must  succeed. 

We  agree- America  can  make  no  better  in- 
vestment than  to  support  the  new  democra- 
cies. We  only  need  to  consider  the  historial 
fact  that  the  emerging  democracies  did  not 
use  Marshall  Plan  funds,  nor  foreign  aid 
throughout  these  years. 

As  you  currently  ot)served.  Senator  Dole, 
the  foreign  aid  "pie"  must  be  re-exaralned— 
not  only  the  amount  and  the  nations  that 
comprise  the  "pie",  but  also  the  flexlbtlity 
to  conduct  foreign  policy.  Being  practical 
and  pragmatic,  funds  authorized  by  Con- 
gress take  several  months  t>efore  they  are 
received.  Poland  and  other  emerging  democ- 
racies would  wait  until  1991  before  funds 
would  l>e  utilized.  P^edgllng  democracies 
need  the  critical  financial  support  and  for- 
eign aid  to  support  change.  Time  is  crucial. 
If  we  wait  too  long,  opportunity  may  paas  us 
by. 

A  statistic  which  we  find  incomprehensi- 
ble was  provided  by  Representative  Lee 
Hamilton,  who  heads  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Hamilton  noted  that  larael 


receives  about  $1.2  billion  a  year  in  aid, 
most  of  which  is  immediately  used  to  repay 
the  United  States  for  past  loans.  Isn't  there 
a  more  efficient  method  for  debt  service? 

We  support  a  total  review  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  We  support  economic  aid  to  Poland  and 
urge    that    Congress    address    these    issues 
when  it  returns  on  January  23. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Moskal, 

President. 

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public 
Affairs  Committee.  Inc.. 

January  22,  1990. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Office  of  the  Minority  Leader.  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Congratulations  on  your  recent 
initiative,  as  set  forth  in  your  op-ed  page  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  16, 
1990.  regarding  the  reallocation  of  5  percent 
of  certain  foreign  aid  amounts  to  democracy 
building  in  Eastern  Europe.  Panama  and 
elsewhere. 

First,  this  letter  confirms  may  comments 
by  telephone  to  Al  Lehn  of  your  staff 
(Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Classified  Na- 
tional Security  Information)  on  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 19.  1990  expressing  support  generally 
for  your  initiative  and  specifically  support- 
ing in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  the 
5  percent  reduction  in  aid  to  Turkey  and 
proposing  that  it  be  coupled  with  a  5  per- 
cent reduction  in  aid  for  Greece. 

As  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lehn  this  position  is 
supported  by  the  American  Hellenic  Insti- 
tute Public  Affairs  Committee,  whose 
Chairman  is  Dr.  Dean  C.  Lomis.  and  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  Cyprus  and  Hellenic  Af- 
fairs Committee,  whose  Chairman  is  Mi- 
chael Sawides.  and  a  number  of  Greek 
American  leaders  throughout  the  country 
who  were  contacted. 

1  have  no  doubt  this  position  would  be 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Greek  Americans  as  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  also  confident  it 
would  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
all  Americans. 

Second,  we  propose  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  support  of  the  rule  of  law 
a  further  reduction  in  aid  to  Turkey  by  the 
amount  it  costs  Turkey  to  maintain  in 
Cyprus  its  35,000  occupation  troops  and 
60,000  colonists  illegally  in  Cyprus,  plus  the 
amount  it  allocated  to  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
administration. 

Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  William 
Schneider,  Jr.,  stated  in  testimony  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1984  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International  Securi- 
ty and  Scientific  Affairs  that  it  costs  Turkey 
(9,000  annually  to  maintain  and  equip  one 
Turkish  soldier.  Thus  the  cost  to  Turkey  in 
1984  for  its  35,000  occupation  troops  in 
Cyprus  was  $315,000,000. 

According  to  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  (London)  the  TMrkish 
Cjrpriot  administration's  total  budget  for 
19M  was  $138.0OO,0«O  of  which  Turkey  pro- 
vided $75,900,000.  This  consisted  of 
$4«,M0,000  of  direct  aid  and  $29,900,000  in 
(n-«dits. 

Third,  we  recommend  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  a  further  reduction  in  aid 
to  Turkey  by  the  amount  it  costs  to  main- 
tain T^irkey's  Army  of  the  Aegean  and  land- 
ing craft  aimed  at  Greece's  Aegean  islands. 
T'hat  army  consisting  of  an  estimated 
125.000  men  is  not  part  of  NATO's  forces 
and  was  created  specifically  to  threaten 
Greece. 


Thus  all  U.S.  military  aid  to  Turkey  of 
$500,000,000  (plus  $3,000,000  IBdET)  and 
economic  aid  of  $60,000,000  goes  to  support 
Turkey's  illegal  occupation  of  northern 
Cyprus  and  to  finance  (in  part)  Turkey's 
Army  of  the  Aegean  which  threatens 
Greece's  Aegean  islands. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  substantial  portion  of 
Turkey's  remaining  armed  forces  of  ap- 
proximately 490.000  (650.000  minus  35,000 
in  Cyprus  and  the  125.000  Army  of  the 
Aegean)  is  used  to  suppress  Turkey's 
10.000.000  Kurdish  citizens. 

Fourth.  Turkey  by  its  actions  in  Cyprus 
and  in  Turkey  is  in  violation  of  the  human 
rights  sections  116  and  502B(a)(l)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  therefore  is  ineligible  for  assistance. 

Fifth,  in  view  of  the  above  and  the  mo- 
mentous events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  arms  reduction  talks, 
we  urge  a  critical  review  of  United  States- 
Turkey  relations.  Whatever  value  Turkey 
was  to  NATO  and  United  States  interests 
before  these  events,  which  we  believe  was 
minimal,  has  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Even  Turkish  newspapers  and  certain 
opposition  leaders  have  aciuiowledged  the 
reduction  in  Turkey's  value  to  the  defense 
of  the  West. 

As  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lehn.  the  First  posi- 
tion stated  above  stands  by  itself  and  is  not 
conditioned  on  support  of  the  Second 
through  Fifth  positions. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  con- 
gressional leaders. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Eugene  T.  Rossides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  approach  suggested  by  the  demo- 
cratic Senators  will  still  leave  up  to  35 
countries  dangling  in  the  wind  as  far 
as  their  own  need  for  American  aid  is 
concerned.  I  am  talking  about  impor- 
tant countries  like  those  on  the  front 
lines  in  the  war  against  drugs— Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  others;  key  countries  in 
Africa  such  as  Zaire,  Kenya,  Liberia, 
and  many  others  around  the  globe. 

We  have  longstanding  and  impor- 
tant relations  with  these  countries. 
Because  of  excessive  earmarking,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  zeroed  out  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  curb  our  appetite 
for  earmarking  in  fiscal  year  1991,  if 
we  do  not  curb  that  appetite,  these 
countries  are  going  to  be  right  back  on 
the  chopping  block  in  fiscal  1991. 

So  I  hope  we  can  find  a  majority  in 
this  Senate  to  join  me  in  trying  to 
help  meet  the  needs,  yes,  of  our 
friends  who  are  now  receiving  aid,  but 
also  our  friends  who  are  countries  that 
are  now  emerging  democracies,  not 
only  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  in  Latin 
America,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  many  countries  in  Africa  which 
are  being  shortchanged  because  of 
huge  earmarks. 

I  believe  that  the  debate  on  this  im- 
portant issue  will  continue.  The 
debate  on  this  important  issue  should 
continue.  Many  of  my  colleagues  say, 
"Oh.  just  make  the  pie  bigger,"  Well, 
there  is  not  any  dough  to  make  the  pie 
bigger. 
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Foreign  aid  is  not  popular  in  this 
body.  Many  who  are  now  saying  'do 
not  cut  any  from  this  country"  would 
probably  not  vote  to  increase  foreign 
aid.  It  is  easy  to  say  "take  it  out  of  de- 
fense." but  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
peace  dividend. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of 
countries.  35.  as  I  stated,  that  may  be 
reduced  or  zeroed  out  because  the 
President  has  no  flexibility. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  the  economic, 
so-called  ESF.  funds  are  earmarked  by 
the  Congress.  Nintey-two  percent  of 
military  funds  are  earmarked  by  the 
Congress.  The  net  result  this  year  is 
the  President  ended  up  about  $950 
million  short  and.  therefore,  does  not 
have  the  money.  The  Secretary  of 
State  told  me  about  a  country  today 
where  he  is  trying  to  scrape  up  $5  mil- 
lion to  help  one  country  and  he  has 
not  found  it  yet.  So,  we  can  give  bil- 
lions to  other  countries,  billions  after 
billions,  and  maybe  we  should.  Bui  it 
does  seem  to  me  there  has  to  be  a 
better  way. 

If  anybody  here  thinks  they  can  go 
back  to  their  constituents  where  we 
are  cutting  programs  or  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  say  it  is  all  right  to 
cut  Medicare,  cut  agriculture,  cut  your 
programs,  but  we  are  going  to  increase 
foreign  aid— it  is  not  a  very  popular 
thing  to  do. 

We  have  the  obligation  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  have  the  obligation  in 
South  America,  particularly  in  those 
countries  that  are  on  the  front  line  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  President. 
I  know  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
testifying  tomorrow  morning,  I  think 
on  the  Senate  side,  where  he  will  be 
laying  out  some  of  these  problems  and 
asking  us  for  help.  This  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  If  somebody  has  a  better 
idea,  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
listen  to  that  idea. 

I  know  one  of  my  friends  on  the 
House  side,  Congressman  Obey,  said, 
"Well,  where  was  Senator  Dole  all 
winter  long?"  After  Congress  left,  all 
these  things  happened,  all  these  coun- 
tries emerged.  And  they  all  need  our 
help. 

I  know  there  are  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  much  more  expertise  in  this 
area  than  I  do,  but  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  our 
aid  program,  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing,  and.  I  believe,  if  we  do  take 
a  look  at  it  in  an  objective  way,  we  can 
find  a  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
certainly  agree  with  his  remarks  on 
the  issue  of  foreign  aid. 


I  was  in  Jamaica  with  several  of  our 
colleagues  on  a  Soviet-United  States 
seminar.  It  was  paid  for  by  a  private 
group,  I  might  add— fine  members  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the 
Aspen  Institute.  The  new  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Jamaica  is  asking  for  a  minimal 
amount  of  money,  and  they  have 
zeroed  him  out.  Or  that  is  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  absurd.  It  cannot  be,  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  with  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

I  never  hestitate  to  tell  my  constitu- 
ents they  have  distorted  the  issue. 
This  year,  in  this  budget,  it  is  $20  bil- 
lion out  of  a  total  budget  of  $1.1  tril- 
lion, and  that  is  to  preserve  our  rela- 
tionships with  people  who  critically 
need  our  assistance. 

Anyway,  I  am  not  going  to  go  fur- 
ther on  that,  but  at  a  later  time  I  cer- 
tainly will  because  I  think  the  leader 
is  absolutely  correct  as  to  what  we  just 
do  there.  It  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  hurting  one  to  make  it  tough 
on  somebody  else. 


CLEAN    AIR     ACT    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  my  remarks  are  about  acid 
rain.  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  Ohio.  I  said  years  ago. 
•This  is  an  interesting  game  in  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  I  know  you  are  all  having 
fun."  Because  the  committee  consists 
of  westerners  and  northeastemers.  We 
do  such  remarkably  creative  work 
there.  Staffs  cook  stuff  for  us  and  we 
have  ignored,  in  essence,  what  will 
happen  to  five,  six,  or  seven  States  in 
the  heartland  of  America. 

We  can  come  right  down  through 
there— Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Illi- 
nois, perhaps  coming  on  into  Permsyl- 
vania— there  they  are.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  very  contentious  debate.  And  yet  it 
must  be  had.  We  must  have  it  here.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  had  in  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  we  proved  that  beautifully  by 
sending  a  bill  to  the  desk  for  8  years, 
three  times,  and  having  it  go  nowhere. 

But  one  swift  comment  about  the 
good  Senator  from  Ohio's  remarks 
about  Western  power  subsidies.  I  see 
him  here  on  the  floor.  I  was  going  to 
wait  and  ensure  he  was  present.  He 
feels  strongly  about  that,  I  found 
through  the  years.  But  in  this  situa- 
tion I  think  there  is  a  great  difference. 

I  understand  what  he  says  about 
that.  He  has  a  feeling  about  water  sub- 
sidies in  California  and  other  parts  of 
the  West  and  other  subsidies,  grazing 
and  so  on.  But  those  things  pale  in 
regard  to  what  is  obtained  in  other 
States  as  compared  with  the  West 
with  regard  to  clean  coal  technology. 


the  various  rounds  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  grant  system. 

But  I  think  there  is  one  key  differ- 
ence, and  I  share  that  with  my  friend 
from  Ohio.  The  key  difference  be- 
tween what  he  is  saying  there  and 
about  the  acid  rain  cleanup  issue  is 
this.  Certainly  the  West  does  receive 
assistance  for  some  programs,  as  other 
States  receive.  But  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  acid  rain,  we  are  talking 
about  pollution.  And  when  we  hear  re- 
quests for  subsidies  for  acid  rain  clean- 
up, we  are  talking  about  subsidizing 
utilities  in  States  that  have  not 
cleaned  up  their  pollution  as  swiftly  or 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  States. 
That  is  the  key  difference. 

This  was  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution in  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  markup,  that  there 
be  no  cost  sharing.  There  will  not. 
However,  we  in  a  sense  do  some  cost 
sharing  with  the  emissions  trading  and 
the  allowance  trading.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  that.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that. 

But  those  who  would  have  us  subsi- 
dize in  an  open  way  the  Midwestern 
scrubbers  would  have  us  abandon  the 
one  thing  we  have  done  with  all  envi- 
ronmental laws  of  any  worth  in  the 
past  years,  and  that  is,  "the  polluter 
pays."  The  polluter-pays  approach  is 
what  we  have  taken  in  every  single  en- 
vironmental bill  we  have  ever  passed 
out  of  the  Senate.  And  I  think  that  is 
a  very  critical  distinction,  and  we  will 
deal  more  on  that  later. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  a 
player.  I  said  many  years  ago,  "You 
are  forgetting  the  intent  and  intensity 
of  those  from  these  States  of  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Missouri,  Pennsylva- 
nia. You  are  missing  it."  Now  we  will 
have  that  debate  and  that  is  good.  It  is 
going  to  take  us  a  while  to  do  this,  and 
I  am  ready  to  go  forward,  I  promise 
my  colleagues  that. 

But  I  wanted  to  talk  about  one  or 
two  of  the  arrogant  envirorunental 
groups.  In  my  opening  statement  a  few 
days  ago  I  talked  of  what  I  described 
as  arrogant  envirorunental  groups  and 
how  they  have  acted  in  the  past  and 
how  they  have  been  part  of  a  problem 
that  has  helped  to  cause  legislative 
gridlock.  I  do  not  think  we  should  let 
them  get  away  with  that  again  be- 
cause nothing  we  ever  do  is  pure 
enough  for  them,  just  as  there  are 
utilities  and  nothing  we  ever  do  for 
them  is  pure  enough  for  them. 

I  said  at  the  time  I  hoped  they 
would  be  more  moderate  this  year  and 
that  would  be  a  constructive  thing. 
But  I  certainly  hoped  too  much.  Be- 
cause I  have  seen  recent  activities 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
treme environmental  groups  are  up  to 
their  same  old  tricks.  They  like  to 
throw  bombs  into  the  ammo  shed  and 
oversimplify  issues  in  order  to  arouse 


emotions     about     various     acid     rain 
issues.  And  they  are  doing  it  again. 

I  would  like  to  note,  it  was  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund— I  do  not 
always  agree  with  them  but  I  tell  my 
colleagues  they  did,  and  I  watched 
that  with  great  interest— that  broke 
ranks  with  the  clean  air  coalition  and 
worked  with  the  administration  to 
craft  a  bill,  a  good,  honest  acid  rain 
bill,  that  provides  flexibility  and  least 
cost  by  allowing  emissions  trading  and 
other  innovative  procedures.  Yet  now 
there  are  individual  members  of  the 
Einvironmental  Defense  Fund  that  are 
out  here  today  about  their  work  trying 
to  undermine  the  work  this  organiza- 
tion itself  did  with  the  White  House.  I 
think  they  ought  to  get  their  act  to- 
gether. I  am  going  to  help  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  their  chosen 
hammer  thrower,  Bob  Yuhnke,  is  up 
to  now,  but  perhaps  he  is  trying  to  in- 
crease the  membership  rolls  by  excit- 
ing the  troops.  That  is  not  going  to 
sell  on  this  trip. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Sierra  Club.  It  cited  several  allega- 
tions the  Environmental  Defense 
P\ind  had  been  making  about  Western 
SO2  emissions. 

It  seems  there  is  one  extreme 
member  of  the  EDF  who  lives  in 
Denver  and  is  constantly  agitating  for 
more  and  more  SO2  reductions  in  the 
West,  even  though  our  emissions  are 
on  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  any 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  We 
really  do  not  need  preaching  from 
those  kinds  of  people. 

I  was  in  the  Wyoming  Legislature 
with  a  remarkable  man  named  Ed 
Herschler,  a  Democrat,  who  W3is  our 
Democrat  for  12  years,  a  highly  re- 
spected and  remarkable  gentleman,  a 
marvelous  legislator  and  a  lot  of  fun  to 
do  business  with.  He  is  very  ill.  We 
should  keep  him  in  our  prayers. 

Ed  Herschler  and  I.  while  we  were  in 
the  legislature,  put  on  the  books  legis- 
lation with  names  at  the  top  such  as 
mine  land  reclamation  bill,  plant  siting 
legislation.  Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water 
Act— we  did  that.  We  had  decided  we 
did  not  want  to  be  another  one  of 
what  had  occurred  in  the  East. 

So  we  have  been  at  it  a  long  time. 
We  have  been  at  it  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  I  am  here  in  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Con^nittee.  I 
have  been  involved  in  it,  and  I  have  at- 
tended dozens  of  hearings  and  heard 
hours  of  testimony  about  acid  rain.  I 
think  reasonable  men  can  conclude 
from  all  of  this  information  that  we  do 
not  have  a  serious  acid  rain  problem  in 
the  Western  United  States.  Do  not  lob 
anything  in.  We  do  not.  We  could.  Yes, 
indeed  we  have  some  sensitive  high 
mountain  lakes  that  we  will  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on,  and  I  helped  to  assist 
that  they  monitor  those  lakes. 

The  Forest  Service  has  done  quite  a 
good  job,  in  my  mind,  in  monitoring 
the  pH  of  these  lakes  in  Wyoming.  We 


find  they  have  a  pH  of  7,  which  is  ab- 
solutely neutral.  We  have  lakes  in  the 
Midwest  that  are  alkaline  and  can 
absorb  almost  pure  vinegar  without 
changing  the  pH. 

So  it  is  quite  disturbing,  and  I  have 
trouble  with  understanding  why  one 
would  receive  a  letter  from  the  Sierra 
Club  saying  the  Senate  committee  bill 
does  not  do  the  job.  I  received  a  letter 
yesterday  that  said.  "S.  1630's  acid 
rain  program  cleans  up  the  East  but 
dirties  the  West."  I  believe  that  type 
of  rhetoric  and  babble  is  unnecessarily 
inflammatory  and  is  factually  incor- 
rect. 

If  you  read  this  letter  carefully,  you 
will  find  the  Sierra  Club  then  admits 
we  do  not  have  an  acid  rain  problem  in 
the  West.  That  is  what  we  said.  But 
that  is  not  what  it  says  in  the  glaring 
introduction  in  all  of  those  great  big 
capital  letters.  Maybe  the  ploy  there  is 
to  raise  money  or  keep  the  executive 
director  in  business  to  juice  up  the 
troops  and  raise  his  salary,  I  do  not 
know  that,  but  they  really  pine  over 
Jim  Watt.  They  miss  him.  They  loved 
to  tack  his  old  pelt  on  the  wall  and 
raise  the  dues.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  keep  struggling  now  when  he  has 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  We  have  a 
fine  person  in  the  role  of  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator. 

So  there  we  are.  I  think  the  tone  of 
the  letter  suggests  that  we  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  country  by  pass- 
ing the  Senate  clean  air  bill  and  the 
West  will  become  filthy  if  we  do  not.  I 
find  that  type  of  rhetoric  disgusting. 
But  the  F»residenfs  bill  and  Senate 
Environment  Committee  bill  call  for  a 
10-million-ton  reduction.  I  guess  that 
is  not  enough  for  the  more  extreme 
environmental  groups.  The  Senate  bill 
places  a  cap  on  emissions.  I  guess  that 
is  not  enough  either.  And  then  the 
Sierra  Club  piously  states  "that  unless 
loopholes  are  removed,  S.  1630  will 
provide  little  protection  for  the  West.  " 
That  is  really  offensive,  paternalistic, 
puerile. 

I  come  from  the  State  of  Wyoming 
that  has  an  SO,  standard  six  times 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  need  little  instruc- 
tional papers  and  missives  from  the 
Sierra  Club.  I  was  in  the  legislature 
when  the  standard  was  passed.  It  was 
done  with  some  good,  thoughtful  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  help.  That  is 
why  it  troubles  me— and  I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  that  club  and  what  it 
does  and  have  been  in  the  membership 
of  it— to  oversimplify  this  issue  to  the 
point  where  their  description  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  real  world.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have 
very  low  emissions  in  the  West,  rela- 
tively speaking,  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  emissions  that  are  significant- 
ly less  than  the  East  for  decades  to 
come. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  some  members 
of   the   EDF   do   not   tell   about   the 


smelters  that  have  already  been  shut 
down  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  about  the  emissions  reduc- 
tions that  came  about  from  the  shut- 
ting down  of  industry. 

I  find  these  overblown  allegations  by 
EDF  and  the  Sierra  Club  absolutely 
fascinating  since  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  back  in  1987  that  had  the  follow- 
ing quote  included: 

Together,  final  compliance  at  these  last 
two  uncontrolled  smelters  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  completion  of  emission  controls  at  the 
Nacozari  will  reduce  SOj  emissions  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  by  about  1  million 
tons  per  year,  or  abour  55  percent  region- 
wide.  Based  on  our  research  at  EDF,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  reduction  should  avert  any 
major  regional  threat  of  acid  rain  damage  to 
high  country  watersheds.  It  should  also  pro- 
vide enhanced  visibility  in  the  national 
parks  in  the  Southwest. 

Nacozari  is  a  smelter  in  Mexico. 
How  soon  they  forget.  I  have  often 
said  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  their 
own  opinion,  but  no  one  is  entitled  to 
their  own  facts.  The  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  representative  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  has  attempted 
to  baffle  the  public  and  the  press  with 
his  own  inaccurate  interpretation  of 
the  facts.  The  Senate  Environment 
Committee  report  does  state  that  the 
clean  plants  amendment  will  increase 
SO2  emissions  by  650.000  tons  nation- 
wide. However,  very  few  of  those  tons 
would  be  in  the  West.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  more  than  120.000  of  the 
650,000  could  be  contributed  by  the 
entire  11  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

The  EDF  states  that  the  clean  State 
exemption  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  951,000  tons  of  SO2  and  would  be 
devastating  to  the  air  quality  and  visi- 
bility in  the  West.  That  is  simply  an 
irresponsible  analysis  on  the  part  of 
EDF,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  rea- 
sons are.  It  may  be  they  sent  their 
press  releases  and  letters  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  while  340,000  tons  of 
the  predicted  emissions  increases 
comes  from  two  States— Kansas  and 
Minnesota— which  are  neither  general- 
ly considered  to  be  Western  States.  We 
do  not  consider  them  as  Western 
States,  nor  as  responsible  for  visibility 
degradation  in  any  of  the  Western  na- 
tional parks.  Another  60,000  tons  of 
the  451,000  tons  are  predicted  to  come 
from  North  Dakota,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered a  Rocky  Mountain  State. 

EDF  projects  that  Minnesota  alone 
would  increase  its  emissions  by  200 
percent.  I  find  it  ludicrous  that  EDF 
would  suggest  that  the  State  with  one 
of  the  toughest  acid  rain  laws  in  this 
country  would  double  its  emissions 
under  Federal  policy.  We  have  a  name 
for  that  stuff  in  Wyoming. 

In  addition,  EDF  does  not  take  into 
account  the  reductions  the  Western 
States  have  made  and  are  continuing 
to  make  with  regard  to  SO2.  EDF 
failed  to  point  out  emissions  would  ac- 
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tually  go  down  in  Wyoming  under  the 
clean  State  provisions.  Wyoming's 
largest  utility.  Pacific  Power  and 
Light,  a  fine  corporate  citizen,  will 
make  a  50.000  reduction  in  the  Wyo- 
ming plant  by  the  year  2000.  This  de- 
crease is  simply  ignored  by  the  wizards 
at  EDF. 

EDF's  analysis  was  intellectually  dis- 
honest because  it  assumes  that  the 
clean  States  will  increase  their  emis- 
sions merely  because  they  are  given 
additional  allowances.  This  ignores  the 
fact  many  of  these  States  have  State 
implementation  plans  which  do  not 
allow  such  an  increase.  You  cannot  do 
it. 

In  addition.  EDF  and  the  Sierra 
Club  imply  the  environmental  impact 
of  emissions  are  the  same  regardless  of 
where  they  occur.  That  is  simply  not 
true.  We  find  that  there  are  visibility 
problems  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
everybody  likes  to  trot  out  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  have 
seen  all  sorts  now:  shaded  ones,  un- 
shaded ones,  light  ones,  dark  ones. 
deep  ones— I  have  seen  all  those— fil 
tered  ones,  unfiltered  ones.  Who  wants 
to  do  anything  to  the  Grand  Canyon? 
Nobody  I  know  on  this  floor.  We  have 
problems.  However,  there  are  no 
major  visibility  problems  elsewhere 
and.  if  there  are,  we  can  target  specific 
plants  in  specific  air  corridors  to  deal 
with  that.  Who  wants  to  ruin  the  vista 
of  Grand  Teton  National  Park? 
Nobody,  Not  a  soul.  So  do  not  get  the 
old  filters  out  and  show  the  scoop 
shovels  up  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Grand  Teton.  We  all  get  tired  of  that 
one,  too,  with  the  oil  and  gas  rigs  up 
on  the  face  of  Mount  Moran.  That  is 
not  what  happens  in  real  life.  As  these 
things  come  up.  we  deal  with  them 
specifically  and  responsibly  and  hon- 
estly without  the  hype  and  the 
hurrah. 

So  now  we  are  being  told  by  these 
groups  the  Senate  Is  creating  unneces- 
sary loopholes  and  that  the  West  will 
become  dirty.  My  only  response  to 
those  charges  is  that  the  Senate 
should  have  come  up  with  a  31 -State 
acid  rain  bill  to  begin  with  because  we 
do  not  need  major  SO2  reductions  in 
the  West,  and  we  could  have  done 
that.  That  is  a  lot  of  horses.  That  is  62 
votes  in  here.  We  did  not  want  to  do 
that.  That  is  irresponsible.  Citizens  of 
the  West  have  paid  through  the  nose 
for  the  installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  on  powerplants  that 
use  low-sulfur  coal.  We  are  scrubbing 
plants  that  use  low-sulfur  coal,  not 
high-sulfur  coal.  What  an  absurd  situ- 
ation when  the  result  is  finally  the 
same  one  you  reach  if  they  had  done 
scrubbers  on  high-sulfur  coal.  We  have 
been  through  that  ritual,  and  we  have 
paid  big  bucks.  That  is  why  we  do  not 
want  cost  sharing.  We  are  willing  to  go 
for  some  kind  of  emissions  trading,  al- 
lowance trading.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that.  Other  things  we  can  talk  about: 


retraining.  It  is  going  to  be  a  fascinat- 
ing debate  and  we  are  going  to  all  be 
in  it. 

But  let  us— and  I  conclude— take  a 
look  at  the  distribution  of  utility 
scrubbers.  If  we  look  at  regional  distri- 
bution of  currently  operating  SO5 
scrubbers,  we  find  that  about  half  of 
the  scrubbers  in  this  country  are  in 
the  West— that  is  72  out  of  148— and 
that  these  scrubbers  are  actually  being 
used  to  remove,  as  I  say.  remove  SO2 
from  low-sulfur  coal  plants. 

For  example.  New  Mexico— and  that 
is  why  you  hear  the  Senators  from 
New  Mexico  speaking  with  such  inten- 
sity—is scrubbing  low-sulfur  coal  at 
every  one  of  its  10  powerplants  and 
the  public  service  of  New  Mexico  has 
electric  utility  rates  that  are  33  per- 
cent above  the  national  average.  Why 
did  not  EDF  and  the  Sierra  Club  tell 
that  part  of  the  story?  The  rest  of  the 
story,  as  my  friend  Paul  Harvey  calls 
it  in  his  program.  And  meanwhile 
some  of  the  utilities  in  the  Midwest 
have  utility  rates  that  are  33  percent 
less  than  the  national  average. 

The  bloodbath  on  this  floor,  which 
will  never  really  appear  too  visibly  but 
it  will  be  the  undercurrent  that  takes 
us  all  down  the  stream  like  a  cork,  is 
utility  rates.  That  is  the  kicker. 

When  we  get  into  that,  it  is  the  one 
that  can  do  something  to  a  politician 
that  really  is  exciting.  That  defeats 
people.  Your  utility  rates  go  up  and 
they  say  this  is  the  guy  that  did  that. 
It  went  up  $2.  Why?  An  acid  rain  bill. 
They  did  it  in  the  Senate.  Who  did  it? 
That  amendment.  It  is  a  good  30- 
second  spot.  That  is  what  this  debate 
will  be  about  when  we  get  down  to  the 
nub  of  things,  and  meanwhile  we  will 
be  driven  by  these  irresponsible 
groups  that  ask  purety  from  us. 

I  would  ask  why  did  not  these 
groups  tell  us  about  the  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration  program 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  helps 
to  keep  the  air  clean  in  the  West? 
Why  did  they  not  say  anything  about 
that?  Why  are  we  beginning  to  see 
these  crude  little  letters  that  oversim- 
plify the  arguments  and  overstate  the 
issue  when  they  were  players  not  long 
ago?  That  is  exactly,  Mr.  President— 
and  I  am  concluding— the  type  of 
thing  that  has  prevented  us  from  get- 
ting a  clean  air  bill  in  the  past  10 
years.  Why  do  you  think  we  do  not 
have  one  when  everybody  talks  about 
it  for  10  years?  We  should  have  taken 
the  work  product  of  Senator  Gary 
Hart  of  Colorado  called  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  just  passed  that  baby  9  years 
ago.  It  was  up  front,  honest,  direct, 
but  it  was  not  pure  enough.  It  was  not 
pure  enough. 

Gary  Hart  called  this  kind  of  activi- 
ty 'Mau-Mau  politics."  it  is  still  "Mau- 
Mau  politics.  "  and  it  is  repugnant.  If 
these  radical  groups  had  shown  more 
moderation  in  the  past,  we  probably 
would  have  reduced  emissions  by  twice 


what  they  are  now.  Ask  them  that. 
Ask  them  while  they  have  been  did- 
dling around  with  America  for  10 
years  what  we  could  have  done  with 
an  acid  rain  bill  but  never  were  able  to 
because  of  their  dazzling  purety. 

So  I  would  call  on  groups  on  all  sides 
of  the  issue  to  refrain  from  this  type 
of  activity.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
toward  getting  a  good  clean  air  bill 
with  a  solid  10-million-ton  acid  rain  re- 
duction. It  would  be  sad  to  see  it  de- 
railed right  now  in  this  arena  because 
of  greed  or  egotism  on  the  part  of  the 
special  interest  group  leaders. 

So  let  us  stop  talking  the  talk  and 
start  to  walk  the  walk.  Let  us  be  intel- 
lectually honest  about  our  differences 
and  not  practice  what  is  really  in 
every  sense  "Mau-Mau  politics"  be- 
cause the  real  losers  are  the  citizens  of 
America,  and  second,  the  members  of 
those  organizations  are  the  real  losers 
because  they  are  going  to  lose  all 
credibility  in  further  debates  on  these 
tough  issues;  we  are  going  to  have 
some  terribly,  terribly  tough  issues  on 
this  bill  in  these  coming  days. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  the  Chafee 
amendment.  The  reason  is  simple:  We 
should  not  act  unilaterally.  Instead, 
we  should  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  international  Montreal  proto- 
col. 

The  problem  of  substances  depleting 
the  Earth's  stratospheric  ozone  layer 
is  one  that  requires  a  world-wide  solu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment would  force  the  United  States  to 
act  unilaterally  to  phase  out  methyl 
chloroform.  The  parties  to  the  inter- 
national Montreal  protocol  are  already 
considering  the  idea  of  phasing  out 
this  chemical. 

It  seems  logical  that  we  should  act  in 
concert  with  the  international  commu- 
nity. It  will  do  little  good  for  us  to 
eliminate  this  chemical  if  other  coun- 
tries refuse  to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1219.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Colorado    [Mr.    Arm- 


strong] and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS- 95 


Adams 

Fowler 

McClure 

Baucus 

Gam 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bums 

Hollings 

Reid 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Coats 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Sarbane.s 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Wilson 

Exon 
Ford 

Matsunaga 
McCain 

Wirth 

NAYS-2 
Helms  Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Armstrong  Inouye  Wallop 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1219)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1223 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, amendment  No.  1223. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment essentially  requires  the  EPA  to 
set  up  a  specific  separate  category  is- 
suing controlled  technique  guidelines 
for  the  aerospace  industry  that  would 
apply  only  to  that  industry. 

Today  guidelines  for  metal  paint, 
and  so  forth,  are  generic,  very  broad- 
based.  The  aerospace  industry  has  es- 
pecially unique  requirements  because 
of  its  defense  commitments  and  be- 
cause of  the  specifications  that  it  must 
work  under  in  meeting  its  DOD  re- 
quirements. 

This  amendment  simply  carves  out 
controlled  technique  guidelines  in  the 
nonattainment  section  of  the  bill  in 


the  aerospace  industry.  It  is  not  a 
tightening  amendment  or  loosening 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  more 
specific  for  that  industry.  I  do  not 
think  that  amendment  has  much  ob- 
jection. In  fact,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  objects  to  this  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1223)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


B-2  OPPOSITION  IS  GROWING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  introduced  legislation  to  stop 
new  procurement  of  the  B-2  bomber. 
At  that  time,  Senator  Leahy  and  I 
made  detailed  statements  outlining 
our  opposition  to  funding  for  further 
procurement  of  this  overpriced  weap- 
ons system.  We  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  support  and  interest  in  our  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  short  time  since  I  came  to 
this  Chamber  last  fall  to  declare  my 
opposition  to  this  program,  a  number 
of  key  members  of  the  defense  com- 
munity have  joined  us  in  questioning 
the  merits  of  proceeding  with  new  pro- 
duction on  the  B-2.  It  seems  that  the 
tide  is  beginning  to  turn. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  last  month,  Robert 
McNamara.  Defense  Secretary  in  the 


Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
and  Lawrence  Korb,  an  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration called  for  the  end  to  further 
production  of  the  B-2. 

Noted  defense  analyst  William  Kanf- 
marm,  pre.sently  with  the  Brookings 
Institute,  concurred  in  his  alternative 
defense  budget,  calling  on  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  "halt  the 
rush  to  produce  a  next  generation  of 
weapons." 

And,  Jeffrey  Record,  of  the  more 
conservative  Hudson  Institute,  echoed 
these  sentiments  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  scoring  the  Air  Force  for  its  will- 
ingness to  "junk  five  entire  wings  of 
perfectly  good  tactical  aircraft  in 
order  to  spare  a  bomber  that  is  not 
only  a  budgetary  turkey  but  is  also 
still  on  the  assembly  line  and  largely 
untested." 

I  will  ask  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Record's 
op-ed  appear  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Even  retired  Adm.  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Washmgton  Post  earlier  this  month, 
questioned  the  need  for  expensive  new 
weapons  systems,  singling  out  the  B-2. 

At  the  same  time  that  Senator 
Leahy  and  I  were  declaring  our  inten- 
tion to  achieve  a  majority  to  terminate 
the  B-2  program.  Director  of  CIA  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster  was  testifying  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  the  changing  Soviet  threat.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  our  intelli- 
gence community  is  concluding  that 
the  Soviet  threat  is  diminishing  sub- 
stantially. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  am  pleased 
that  our  intelligence  agencies  are  fi- 
nally willing  to  go  on  the  public  record 
with  these  assessments. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  am 
extremely  dismayed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  go  ahead  full  force 
with  the  B-2  program.  In  his  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  the  President  has 
requested  the  outrageous  sum  of  $5.5 
billion  to  procure  five  more  B-2  bomb- 
ers. This  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  make  meaningful  cuts  in  our  de- 
fense budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  defense  budget  carefully  and 
to  question  this  and  other  proposed  in- 
creases in  strategic  programs.  Presi- 
dent Bush  notes  in  his  budget  that 
"remarkable  changes  have  occurred" 
in  the  world  affecting  national  securi- 
ty and  prospects  for  peace.  Yet.  the 
fiscal  year  1991  defense  budget  request 
for  the  Pentagon  is  a  truly  business-as- 
usual  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  halting  the  B-2,  the  bil- 
lion dollar  plane  we  do  not  need  and 
cannot  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


UM 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec  20.  19891 

Designing  an  Air  Force  for  Wars  That 
Won't  Be  Fought 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

Washington.— Secretary  of  Defense  Dick 
Cheney,  bowing  to  grim  budgetary  realities, 
has  directed  the  armed  services  to  cut  a 
total  of  $180  billion  in  planned  expenditures 
for  the  years  1992  to  1994.  with  each  service 
apparently  free  to  choose  what  it  will  elimi- 
nate. Though  granting  the  services  freedom 
of  choice  has  been  criticized  as  inviting  con- 
tinued strategic  incoherence  at  lower  force 
levels,  it  provides  an  excellent  means  of  test 
tng  each  service's  priorities. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  has  chosen  to 
taXe  its  share  of  the  $180  billion  cut  largely 
in  the  form  of  eliminating  five  of  its  current 
24  tactical  fighter  wings.  The  remaining  19 
wings  would  amount  to  less  than  one-half  of 
the  44  wings  sought  by  the  Air  Force  during 
the  defense-budget  bonanza  of  the  early 
1980s. 

Even  more  interesting  than  what  the  Air 
Force  has  chosen  to  get  rid  of  is  what  it  ha.s 
chosen  to  keep.  Most  prominent  among  the 
items  to  be  preser\'ed  is  the  B-2  bomber,  on 
which  the  Air  Force  has  already  spent  $25 
billion  and  plan  to  sp>end  at  least  $60  billion 
more. 

The  decision  to  sacrifice  substantial  quan- 
tities of  its  tactical  aviation  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  B-2  reflects  a  clear  Air  Force 
choice  between  the  strategic  nuclear  bom 
bardment  mission  and  the  multitude  of  mis- 
sions performed  by  tactical  non-nuclear 
aviation.  By  according  the  former  greater 
priority,  the  Air  Force  is  once  again  sacrific- 
ing readiness  for  the  kinds  of  wars  which 
have  engaged  the  United  States  since  1945 
(and  may  continue  to  do  so)  in  favor  of 
preparation  for  a  kind  of  war  that  has  never 
occurred  and  almost  certainly  never  will. 

The  reason  for  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  B-2  itself,  but  rather  with  the  mission  it 
is  designed  to  perform.  Strategic  bombard- 
ment is  the  soul  of  the  Air  Force.  Unlike 
other  missior^,  such  as  aerial  interdiction 
and  close  air  support,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  assist  friendly  ground  forces,  strategic 
bombardment  lays  claim  to  winning  wars 
autonomously  'i.e.  irrespective  of  ground 
and  naval  actions)  via  a  direct  assault  on  the 
enemy's  capacity  to  make  war. 

It  was  this  claim  that  formed  the  ration- 
ale for  establishing  the  Air  Force  as  an  inde- 
pendent service  in  1947.  At  the  time,  the  Air 
Force  had  a  monopoly  within  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary of  both  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
means  of  delivery  (long-range  bombers).  To 
be  sure,  since  the  late  1940s  the  other  serv- 
ices have  acquired  nuclear  weapons  and  bal- 
listic missiles  have  largely  displaced  manned 
aircraft  as  a  means  of  intercontinental  nu- 
clear bombardment.  But  the  Air  Force  re- 
tains its  monopoly  of  long-range  bombers.  A 
bomber-less  Air  Force  would  therefore  he  an 
air  force  lacking,  at  least  in  terms  of 
manned  aircraft,  a  capacity  to  perform  the 
sole  autonomous  mission  upon  which  it 
staked  its  case  for  Independence. 

Moreover,  despite  over  four  decades  of 
formal  independence,  the  issue  of  autonomy 
has  not  been  completely  extinguished. 
Though  prospects  for  disestablishment 
seem  unlikely,  there  is  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  for  transferring  the  close  air  sup- 
port mission  from  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Army,  and  some  commentators  have  actual- 


ly called  for  the  Air  Force's  outright  aboli- 
tion. 

Certainly  the  Air  Force  has  always  felt, 
and  continues  to  feel,  that  it  must  pay  great 
attention  to  providing  up-to-date  justifica- 
tions for  it*  independence.  A  recent  Rand 
Corporation  study  observed  that  the  "Air 
Force,  as  the  newest  of  three  services  and 
the  one  whose  separation  from  the  others 
had  to  be  justified  within  living  memories, 
has  always  been  the  most  sensitive  to  de- 
fending or  guarding  its  legitimacy  as  an  in- 
dependent institution.  The  fight  for  auton- 
omy was  long  and  hard;  and  the  victory  not 
total:  The  Navy  retained  control  of  its  avia- 
tion, and  the  Army  has  periodically  threat- 
ened encroachments.  If  aviation  in  support 
of  navel  operations  is  controlled  by  the 
Navy,  why  should  not  aviation  in  support  of 
ground  operations  be  controlled  by  the 
Army?  If  the  Air  Force  is  not  a  decisive  and 
independent  instrument  of  warfare,  the  rea- 
.sons  for  having  a  separate  service  to  wield 
aerospace  power  evaporate." 

Thus  whenever  the  Air  Force  has  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  either  strategic  nucle- 
ar bombardment  capabilities  or  tactical  air 
power,  it  has  invariably  chosen  to  place  the 
latter  on  the  chopping  block.  In  the  1950s 
and  early  1960s.  Air  Force  infatuation  with 
strategic  bombardment  was  so  pronounced 
that  it  led  to  the  near  starvation  of  U.S.  tac- 
tical aviation.  The  result  was  that  the 
United  States  entered  both  Korea  and  'Viet- 
nam with  tactical  aircraft  and  tactical  air 
doctrines  utterly  ill-suited  for  the  demands 
of  non-nuclear  air  operations.  Even  today, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  remains 
the  largest,  in  terms  of  personnel,  of  all  of 
the  Air  Force's  13  commands. 

Yet.  present  and  foreseeable  budgetary 
and  .strategic  environments  strongly  discour- 
age major  investment  in  yet  another 
bomber  designed  almost  exclusively  to  deliv- 
er nuclear  weapons  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Leave  aside,  for  the  comment,  the  B-2's 
cost,  which  alone  is  likely  to  torpedo  the 
program  far  short  of  its  objectives.  (Con- 
gress has  already  directed  the  Air  Force  to 
submit  two  alternative  proposals  for  a  B-2 
force  75  percent  and  50  percent,  respective- 
ly, of  the  currently  planned  fleet  of  132 
planes,  and  there  is  now  talk  on  Capitol  Hill 
of  canceling  the  program  after  only  15 
planes  are  built,  which  would  be  enough  to 
form  one  SAC  bomber  wing.) 

Even  were  money  no  object,  however,  it 
would  still  be  difficult  to  justify  so  immedi- 
ate a  successor  to  the  just  procured  B-IB  in 
the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tal transformation  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
an  expansionist,  confrontational  adversary 
into  an  externally  benign  and  internally 
pretx-cupied  country.  Even  the  Pentagon 
concedes  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  eroding 
and  that  the  chances  of  a  U.S. -Soviet  war 
are  at  an  all-time  low  and  likely  to  remain 
so  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  de- 
cline in  non-Soviet,  non-nuclear  threats  to 
American  security  interests  overseas— the 
very  threats  to  which  tactical  air  power  is 
relevant  and  strategic  nuclear  bombardment 
capabilities  are  not.  Indeed,  during  the  past 
decade  there  has  arisen  a  new  threat  that 
constitutes  a  far  more  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States  than  the  Soviet 
threat:  loony  Third  World  states  (e.g.,  Iran 
Libya)  armed  with  munitions  of  mass  de- 
struction (poison  gas)  and  their  long-range 
means  of  delivery  (ballistic  missiles). 

The  anticipated  geo-strategic  environment 
of  the  1990s  calls  for.  if  anything,  more  U.S. 
tactical   air   power,   not   less.   However,    in 


choosing  to  Junk  five  entire  wings  of  per- 
fectly good  tactical  aircraft  in  order  to  spare 
a  bomber  that  is  not  only  a  budgetary 
turkey  but  is  also  still  on  the  assembly  line 
and  largely  untested,  the  Air  Force  has  once 
again  revealed  the  paramountcy  of  Its  own 
parochial  service  interests  over  all  other 
considerations. 

Fortunately,  the  Air  Force  will  not  have 
the  final  say  on  this  matter.  Secretary 
Cheney,  President  Bush,  and  ultimately  the 
Congress  will  render  their  judgments. 

Jeffrey  Record,  a  senior  research  fellow  at 
the  Hudson  Institute,  comments  on  military 
affairs  for  The  Sun. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  81 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mr,  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress:  I 
return  as  a  former  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  former  member  of  this 
great  House.  Now,  as  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  report  to  you  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 

Tonight,  I  come  not  to  speak  about 
the  state  of  the  goverrmient— not  to 
detail  every  new  initiative  we  plan  for 
the  coming  year,  nor  to  describe  every 
line  item  in  the  budget.  I'm  here  to 
speak  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  about  the  State  of  the  Union— 
about  our  world- the  changes  we've 
seen,  the  challenges  we  face.  And  what 
that  means  for  America. 

There  are  singular  moments  in  his- 
tory: dates  that  divide  all  that  goes 
before  from  all  that  comes  after. 
Many  of  us  in  this  chamber  have  lived 
much  of  our  lives  in  a  world  whose 
fundamental  features  were  defined  in 
1945.  The  events  of  that  year  decreed 
the  shape  of  nations.  The  pace  of 
progress.  Freedom  or  oppression  for 
millions  of  people  around  the  world. 

1945  provided  the  common  frame  of 
reference— the  compass  points  of  the 
post-war  era  we've  relied  upon  to  un- 
derstand ourselves.  That  was  our 
world.  Until  now.  The  events  of  the 
year  just  ended— the  revolution  of 
'89— have  been  a  chain  reaction- 
change  so  striking  that  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
affairs. 

Think  back— just  twelve  short 
months  ago— to  the  world  we  knew— as 
1989  began. 

One  year  ago,  the  people  of  Panama 
lived  in  fear,  under  the  thumb  of  a  di- 
catator.  Today,  democracy  is  re- 
stored—Panama is  free. 

Operation  "JUST  CAUSE"  has 
achieved  its  objective.  The  number  of 
military  personnel  in  Panama  is  now 
close  to  what  it  was  before  the  oper- 
ation began.  And  tonight.  I  am  an- 
nouncing that— well  before  the  end  of 


February— the  additional  numbers  of 
American  troops— the  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  made 
this  mission  a  success— will  be  back 
home. 

A  year  ago  in  Poland,  Lech  Walesa 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  open  a 
dialogue  with  the  communist  rulers  of 
that  country.  Today,  with  the  future 
of  a  free  Poland  in  their  own  hands, 
members  of  Solidarity  lead  the  Polish 
Government. 

A  year  ago,  freedom's  playwright, 
Vaclav  Havel,  languished  as  a  prisoner 
in  Prague.  Today,  it's  Vaclav  Havel- 
President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

And  one  year  ago,  Erich  Honecker  of 
East  Germany  claimed  history  as  his 
guide.  He  predicted  the  Berlin  Wall 
would  last  another  hundred  years. 
Today— less  than  one  year  later— it's 
the  Wall  that's  history. 

Remarkable  events— events  that  ful- 
fill the  long-held  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Events  that  validate  the 
long-standing  goals  of  American 
policy— a  policy  based  on  a  single, 
shining  principle:  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

America— not  just  the  nation— but 
an  idea,  alive  in  the  minds  of  people 
everjrwhere.  As  this  new  world  takes 
shape,  America  stands  at  the  center  of 
a  widening  circle  of  freedom— today, 
tomorrow  and  into  the  next  century. 

Our  nation  is  the  enduring  dream  of 
every  immigrant  who  ever  set  foot  on 
these  shores— and  the  millions  still 
struggling  to  be  free.  This  nation— this 
idea  called  America— was  and  always 
will  be— a  new  world.  Our  new  world. 

At  a  workers'  rally— in  a  place  called 
Branik  on  the  outskirts  of  Prague— 
the  idea  called  America  is  alive.  A 
worker,  dressed  in  grimy  overalls,  rises 
to  speak  at  the  factory  gates.  He 
begins  his  speech  to  his  fellow  citizens 
with  these  words— words  of  a  distant 
revolution: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. That  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
[and]  that  among  these  are  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It's  no  secret  that,  here  at  home, 
freedom's  door  opened  long  ago.  The 
cornerstones  of  this  free  society  have 
already  been  set  in  place:  Democracy. 
Competition.  Opportunity.  Private  in- 
vestment. Stewardship.  And  of  course, 
leadership. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  take  this 
democratic  system  of  ours— a  system 
second  to  none— and  make  it  better. 

A  better  America,  where  there's  a 
job  for  everyone  who  wants  one. 

Where  women  working  outside  the 
home  can  be  confident  their  children 
are  in  safe  and  loving  care— and  where 
government  works  to  expand  child 
care  alternatives  for  parents. 

Where  we  reconcile  the  needs  of  a 
clean  environment  and  a  strong  econo- 
my. 


Where  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  is  rec- 
ognized around  the  world  as  the 
symbol  of  quality  and  progress. 

Where  every  one  of  us  enjoys  the 
same  opportunities  to  live,  to  work, 
and  to  contribute  to  society.  And 
where,  for  the  first  time,  the  American 
mainstream  includes  all  of  our  dis- 
abled citizens. 

Where  everyone  has  a  roof  over  his 
head— and  where  the  homeless  get  the 
help  they  need  to  live  in  dignity. 

Where  our  schools  challenge  and 
support  our  kids  and  our  teachers— 
and  where  all  of  them  make  the  grade. 

Where  every  street,  every  city,  every 
school  and  every  child  is  drug-free. 

And  finally,  where  no  American  is 
forgotten.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  our 
hostages— our  hostages  who  are  cease- 
lessly on  our  minds  and  In  our  efforts. 

That's  part  of  the  future  we  want  to 
see— the  future  we  can  make  for  our- 
selves. But  dreams  alone  won't  get  us 
there.  We  need  to  extend  our  hori- 
zon— commit  to  the  long-view.  Our 
plans  for  the  future  start  today. 

In  the  tough  competitive  markets 
around,  America  faces  great  chal- 
lenges and  great  opportunities.  We 
know  that  we  can  succeed  in  the 
global  economic  arena  of  the  90's,  but 
to  meet  that  challenge  we  must  make 
some  fundamental  changes— some  cru- 
cial investments  in  ourselves. 

Yes— we  are  going  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica, This  Administration  is  determined 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  capital- 
capital  of  all  kinds.  Physical  capital: 
everything,  from  our  farms  and  facto- 
ries to  our  workshops  and  production 
lines,  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  and 
deliver  quality  goods  and  quality  serv- 
ices. Intellectual  capital:  the  source  of 
ideas  that  spark  tomorrow's  products. 
And  of  course,  our  human  capital:  the 
talented  workforce  we'll  need  to  com- 
pete in  the  global  market. 

And  let  me  tell  you:  if  we  ignore 
human  capital— we  lose  the  spirit  of 
American  ingenuity— the  spirit  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  American  worker. 
And  the  American  worker  is  the  most 
productive  worker  in  the  world. 

We  need  to  save  more— expand  the 
pool  of  capital  for  the  new  invest- 
ments that  mean  more  jobs,  more 
growth.  That's  the  idea  behind  a  new- 
initiative  I  call  the  Family  Savings 
Plan,  which  I  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress tomorrow. 

We  need  to  cut  the  tax  on  capital 
gains— encourage  risktakers— especial- 
ly those  in  our  small  businesses— to 
take  those  steps  that  translate  into 
economic  reward,  jobs,  and  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us. 

We'll  do  what  it  takes  to  invest  in 
America's  future.  The  budget  commit- 
ment is  there.  The  money  is  there.  It's 
there  for  Research  and  Development. 
R&D— record  high.  It's  there  for  our 
housing  initiative— HOPE,  to  help  ev- 
eryone from  first-time  homebuyers  to 
the  homeless.  The  money's  there  to 


keep  our  kids  drug-free:  70%  more 
than  when  I  took  office  In  1989.  It's 
there  for  space  exploration— and  it's 
there  for  education:  another  record 
high. 

And  one  more  thing:  last  fall  at  the 
Education  Summit,  the  Governors  and 
I  agreed  to  look  for  ways  to  help  make 
sure  kids  are  ready  to  learn— the  very 
first  day  they  walk  into  that  class- 
room. I've  made  good  on  that  conunit- 
ment— by  proposing  a  record  Increase 
in  funds— an  extra  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars—for something  near  and  dear  to 
all  of  us:  Head  Start. 

Education  is  the  one  investment  that 
means  more  for  our  future  because  it 
means  the  most  for  our  children.  Real 
improvement  in  our  schools  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  spending  more.  It  is 
a  matter  of  asking  more— expecting 
more:  of  our  schools,  our  teachers,  of 
our  kids,  and  our  parents  and  our- 
selves. That's  why  tonight  I  am  an- 
nouncing America's  education  goals- 
goals  developed  with  the  nation's  Gov- 
ernors: 

By  the  year  2000.  every  child  must 
start  school  ready  to  learn. 

The  United  States  must  increase  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  to  no  less 
than  90%. 

And  we're  going  to  make  sure  our 
schools'  diplomas  mean  something:  in 
critical  subjects— at  the  4th,  8th  and 
12th  grades— we  must  assess  our  stu- 
dents' performance. 

By  the  year  2000,  U.S.  students  must 
be  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  sci- 
ence achievement. 

Every  American  adult  must  be  a  lit- 
erate worker  and  citizen. 

Every  school  must  offer  the  kind  of 
disciplined  environment  that  makes  it 
possible  for  our  kids  to  learn— and 
every  school  in  America  must  be  drug- 
free. 

Ambitious  aims?  Of  course.  Easy  to 
do?  Far  from  it.  But  the  future's  at 
stake.  This  nation  will  not  accept  any- 
thing less  than  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. 

These  investments  will  keep  America 
competitive.  And  I  know  this  about 
the  American  people:  we  welcome  com- 
petition. We'll  match  our  ingenuity 
and  energy— our  experience  and  tech- 
nology—our spirit  and  enterprise— 
against  anyone.  Let  the  competition  be 
free— but  let  it  be  fair.  America  is 
ready. 

Since  we  really  mean  it— and  since 
we  are  serious  about  being  ready  to 
meet  that  challenge— we're  getting  our 
own  house  in  order.  We've  made  real 
progress.  Seven  years  ago,  the  federal 
deficit  was  6%  of  oiu-  Gross  National 
Product.  In  the  new  budget  I  sent  up 
two  days  ago— the  deficit  is  down  to 
1%  of  GNP. 

That  budget  brings  federal  spending 
under  control.  It  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman    target.    Brings    that    deficit 
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down     further.     And     balances     the 
budget  by  1993— with  no  new  taxes. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  there's  still 
more  than  enough  federal  spending. 
For  most  of  us.  1.2  trillion  dollars  is  a 
lot  of  money. 

And  once  the  budget  is  balanced,  we 
can  operate  the  way  every  family  must 
when  it  has  bills  to  pay.  We  wont 
leave  it  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. We  will  start  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt. 

And  there's  something  more  we  owe 
the  generations  of  the  future;  steward- 
ship—the safekeeping  of  America's 
precious  environmental  inheritance. 

As  just  one  sign  of  how  serious  we 
are,  we  will  elevate  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  cabinet  rank. 
Not  more  bureaucracy,  not  more  red 
tape— but  the  certainty  that  here  at 
home,  and  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  environmental  issues  have  the 
status  they  deserve. 

This  year's  budget  provides  over  $2 
billion  in  new  spending  to  protect  our 
envirorunent,  with  over  $1  billion  for 
global  change  research.  And  a  new  ini- 
tiative I  call  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful"—to  expand  our  national  parks 
and  wildlife  preserves  and  improve  rec- 
reational facilities  on  public  lands. 

And  something  else:  something  that 
will  help  keep  this  country  clean,  from 
our  forestland  to  our  inner  cities,  and 
keep  America  beautiful  for  genera- 
tions to  come— the  money  to  plant  a 
billion  trees  a  year. 

And  tonight,  let  me  say  again  to  all 
the  members  of  Congress:  The  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  send  us  here  to 
bicker.  There's  *ork  to  do— and  they 
sent  us  here  to  get  it  done.  And  once 
again,  I  otter  my  hand  to  all  of  you. 
Let's  work  together  to  do  the  will  of 
the  people.  Clean  Air.  Child  Care.  The 
Educational  Excellence  Act.  Crime  and 
Drugs.  It's  T.^me  to  act.  The  farm  bill. 
Traiisportition  policy.  Product  liabil- 
ity reform.  Enterprise  Zones.  It's  time 
to  act  together. 

And  there  s  one  thing  I  hope  we'll 
al!  be  able  to  agree  on.  It's  about  our 
ccmmitmems.  I'm  talking  about  Social 
Gccurity. 

To  every  American  out  there  on 
iiocial  Security,  to  every  American 
supporting  that  system  today,  and  to 
everyone  counting  on  it  when  they 
rerire:  W"  m'.de  a  promise  to  you— and 
we  are  goin?  to  keep  it. 

We  rescued  the  system  in  1983— and 
its  sooTid  again.  Our  budget  fully 
funds  today's  benefits— and  it  assures 
that  future  benefits  will  be  funded  as 
*el].  The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
m*rss  axound  with  Social  Security. 

There's  one  more  problem  we  need 
to  address.  We  must  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of 
the  health  care  studies  now  underway. 
That's  why  tonight,  I  am  instructing 
Dr.  Louis  Sullivan— Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services— to  lead  a 
Domestic  Policy  Council  review  of  rec- 


ommendations on  the  quality,  accessi- 
bility and  cost  of  our  nation's  health 
care  system.  I  am  committed  to  bring 
the  staggering  costs  of  health  care 
under  control. 

Till'  'state  of  the  government"  does 
indeed  d*»pen<1  on  many  of  us  in  this 
very  chamber.  But  the  State  of  the 
Union  depends  on  all  Americans.  We 
mu.'^t  maintain  the  democratic  decency 
that  makes  a  nation  out  of  millions  of 
individuals.  I  have  been  appalled  at 
the  recent  mail  bombings  across  this 
country.  Every  one  of  us  must  con- 
front and  condemn  racism.  Anti-semi- 
tism.  Bigotry  and  hate.  Not  next  week, 
not  tomorrow,  but  right  now. 

The  State  of  the  Union  depends  on 
whether  we  help  our  neighbor— claim 
the  problems  of  our  community  bs  our 
ov.Ti.  We've  got  to  step  forward  when 
there's  trouble— lend  a  hand,  be  what 
I  call  a  point  of  light  to  a  stranger  in 
need.  We've  got  to  take  the  time  after 
a  bu.sy  day  to  sit  down  and  read  with 
our  kids.  Help  them  with  their  home- 
work. Pass  along  the  values  we  learned 
as  children.  That's  how  we  sustain  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Every  effort  is  important.  It  all  adds 
up— it's  doing  the  things  that  give  de- 
mocracy meaning.  It  all  adds  up  to 
who  we  are— and  who  we  will  be. 

And  let  me  say,  that  so  long  as  we 
rerr ember  the  American  idea— so  long 
as  '.ve  live  up  to  the  American  ideal— 
the  State  of  the  Union  will  remain 
sound  and  strong. 

;\xid  to  those  who  worry  we  have  lost 
our  way— well.  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
parts  of  a  letter  written  by  James 
Markwell— PFC  James  Markwell,  a  20- 
year  old  Army  medic  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 75th  Rangers.  It's  dated  December 
13th— the  night  before  our  Armed 
P'orces  went  into  action  in  Panama. 
it's  a  letter  servicemen  write— and 
tiupe  will  never  be  sent.  Sadly,  Private 
Markwell's  mother  did  receive  this 
letter.  And  she  passed  it  on  to  me. 

Here  is  some  of  what  he  wrote:  "I 
have  never  been  afraid  of  death,  but 
now  he  is  waiting  at  the  comer.  ...  I 
have  been  trained  to  kill  and  to  save, 
so  fias  everyone  else.  I  am  frightened 
of  what  lays  beyond  the  fog,  yet.  .  .  . 
Do  not  mourn  for  me,  revel  in  the  life 
that  I  have  died  to  give  you.  .  .  .  But 
most  of  all,  don't  forget  that  the  Army 
was  my  choice.  Something  that  I 
wanted  to  do." 

Remember  I  joined  the  Army  to 
serve  my  country  and  insure  that  you 
are  free  to  do  what  you  want  and  live 
your  lives  freely." 

Private  Markwell  was  among  the 
first  to  see  battle  in  Panamia,  and  one 
of  the  first  to  fall. 

He  knew  what  he  believed  in.  He  car- 
ried the  idea  we  call  America  in  his 
heart. 

I  began  tonight  speaking  about  the 
changes  we've  seen  this  past  year. 
There  is  a  new  world  of  challenges  and 
opportunities  before  us.  And  there  is  a 


need  for  leadership  that  only  America 
can  provide. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago.  in  his  last  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress.  President  Harry 
Truman  predicted  such  a  time  would 
come.  He  said:  "As  our  world  grows 
stronger,  more  united,  more  attractive 
to  men  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain, then  inevitably  there  will  come  a 
time  of  change  within  the  communist 
world." 

Today,  that  change  is  taking  place. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  America 
and  its  allies  held  communism  in 
check,  and  ensured  that  democracy 
would  continue  to  exist.  Today,  with 
communism  crumbling,  our  aim  must 
be  to  ensure  democracy's  advance.  To 
take  the  lead  in  forging  peace  and 
freedom's  best  hope— a  great  and 
growing  commonwealth  of  free  na- 
tions. 

To  the  Congress  and  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  say  it  is  time  to  acclaim  a  new 
consensus  at  home  and  abroad— a 
common  vision  of  the  peaceful  world 
we  want  to  see. 

Here  in  our  own  hemisphere,  it's 
time  for  all  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
cas—North and  South— to  live  in  free- 
dom. 

In  the  Far  East  and  Africa,  it  is  time 
for  the  full  flowering  of  free  govern- 
ments and  free  markets  that  have 
served  as  the  engine  of  progress. 

It  is  time  to  offer  our  hand  to  the 
emerging  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe.  So  that  continent— for  too 
long  a  continent  divided— can  see  a 
future  whole  and  free. 

And  it's  time  to  build  on  our  new  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union— to 
endorse  and  encourage  a  peaceful 
process  of  internal  change  toward  de- 
mocracy and  economic  opportunity. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  great  transi- 
tion, great  hope,  yet  great  uncertainty. 
We  recognize  that  the  Soviet  military 
threat  in  Europe  is  diminishing,  but 
we  see  little  change  in  Soviet  strategic 
modernization.  Therefore,  we  must 
sustain  our  own  strategic  offense  mod- 
ernization and  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

But  the  time  is  right  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  conventional  arms  control 
agreement  to  move  us  to  more  appro- 
priate levels  of  military  forces  in 
Europe— a  coherent  defense  program 
that  ensures  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
be  a  catalyst  for  peaceful  change  in 
Europe.  I've  consulted  with  leaders  of 
NATO— and  in  fact,  I  spoke  by  phone 
with  President  Gorbachev,  just  today. 

I  agree  with  our  European  allies  that 
an  American  military  presence  in 
Europe  is  essential— smd  that  it  should 
not  be  tied  solely  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary presence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

But  troop  levels  can  still  be  lower.  So 
tonight,  I  am  announcing  a  major  new 
step— for  a  further  reduction  in  U.S. 
and  Soviet  manpower  in  Central  and 
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Eastern 
side. 

This  number  reflects  the  advice  of 
our  senior  military  advisors.  It  is  de- 
signed to  protect  American  and  Euro- 
pean interests— and  sustain  NATO's 
defense  stm.tcKy.  A  swift  conclusion  to 
our  ariiis  control  talks— conventional, 
chemical  and  strategic— must  now  be 
our  goal.  That  time  has  come. 

Still,  we  must  recognize  an  unfortu- 
nate fact:  In  many  regions  of  the 
world  tonight,  the  reality  is  conflict- 
not  peace.  Enduring  animosities  and 
opposing  interests  remain.  Thus  the 
cause  of  peace  must  be  served  by  an 
America  strong  enough— and  sure 
enough— to  defend  our  interests  and 
ideals.  It's  this  American  idea  that  for 
the  past  four  decades  helped  inspire 
the  Revolution  of  '89. 

Here  at  home— and  in  the  world- 
there  is  history  in  the  making— and 
history  to  be  made.  Six  months  ago. 
early  in  this  season  of  change,  I  stood 
at  the  gates  of  the  Gdansk  Shipyard 
in  Poland  at  the  monument  to  the 
fallen  workers  of  Solidarity.  It's  a 
monument  of  simple  majesty.  Three 
tall  crosses  rise  up  from  the  stones. 
Atop  each  cross,  an  anchor— an  an- 
cient symbol  of  hope. 

The  anchor  in  our  world  today  is 
freedom.  Holding  us  steady  in  times  of 
change— a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  the 
world.  And  freedom  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  idea  that  is  America. 

Giving  life  to  that  idea  depends  on 
every  one  of  us.  Our  anchor  has 
always  been  faith  and  family. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  this  past  mo- 
mentous year,  our  family  was  blessed 
once  more— celebrating  the  joy  of  life 
when  a  little  boy  became  our  12th 
grandchild. 

When  I  held  the  little  guy  for  the 
first  time,  the  troubles  at  home  and 
abroad  seemed  manageable— in  per- 
spective. 

Now.  I  know  you're  thinking:  that's 
a  grandfather  talking. 

Well,  maybe  you're  right.  But  I've 
met  a  lot  of  children  this  past  year— 
across  this  country,  and  everywhere 
from  the  Far  East  to  Eastern  Europe. 
All  kids  are  unique.  Yet,  all  kids  are 
alike.  The  budding  young  environmen- 
talists I  met  this  month,  who  joined 
me  exploring  the  Florida  Everglades. 
The  little  leaguers  I  played  catch  with 
in  Poland— ready  to  go  from  Warsaw 
to  the  World  Series.  Even  the  kids 
who  are  ill  or  alone— God  bless  those 
boarder  babies,  bom  addicted  to 
drugs— coping  with  problems  no  child 
should  have  to  face.  But.  you  know, 
when  it  comes  to  hope  and  the  future: 
Every  kid  is  the  same.  Pull  of  dreams. 
Ready  to  take  on  the  world.  All  spe- 
cial: because  they  are  the  very  future 
of  freedom.  To  them  belongs  this  new 
world  I've  been  speaking  about. 

So  tonight  I'm  going  to  ask  some- 
thing of  every  one  of  you.  Let  me  start 
with  my  generation— with  the  grand- 


parents out  there.  You  are  our  living 
link  to  the  past.  Tell  your  grandchil- 
dren the  story  of  struggles  waged,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  sacrifices  freely 
made  for  freedom's  sake.  And  tell 
them  your  owti  story  as  well— because 
every  American  has  a  story  to  tell. 

Parents:  Your  children  look  to  you 
for  direction  and  guidance.  Tell  them 
of  faith  and  family.  Tell  them  we  are 
one  nation  under  God.  Teach  them 
that  of  all  the  many  gifts  they  can  re- 
ceive, liberty  is  their  most  precious 
legacy.  And  of  all  the  gifts  they  can 
give,  the  greatest  .  .  .  the  greatest  is 
helping  others. 

And  to  the  children  and  young 
people  out  there  tonight:  with  you 
rests  our  hope— all  that  America  will 
mean  in  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
Fix  your  vision  on  a  new  century— 
your  century.  On  dreams  we  cannot 
see.  On  the  destiny  that  is  yours— and 
yours  alone. 

And  finally,  let  all  Americans— all  of 
us  together  here  in  this  chamber,  the 
symbolic  center  of  democracy— affirm 
our  allegiance  to  this  idea  we  call 
America.  And  let  us  all  remember  that 
the  State  of  the  Union  depends  on 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

God  bless  all  of  you.  And  may  God 
bless  this  great  nation,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  January  31,  1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:02  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1521)  to  amend  Public  Law 
91-34  relating  to  the  police  force  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  453  of  the 
96th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 


Marine  and  Fisheries  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  for  the  year  1990:  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  Ncw  York, 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  ex  officio. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  1990:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  ex  officio. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Commillee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  increase  civil  monetary 
penalties  based  on  the  effect  of  inflation 
(Rept.  No.  101-2401. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  add  methyl  ethyl  ketone  as  a 
listed  essential  chemical,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK   (for   himself.   Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Lautew- 
BERG.    Mr.    Wahner.    Mr.    Mitcheu.. 
Mr.  Bektsen.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Breadx): 
S.  2046.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
frastructure  Council   and    for   related   pur- 
poses;  to   the   Committee   on   Environment 
and  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2047.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  p-tolualdehyde;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  1991  under  certain  Govern- 
ment retirement  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.       Mr.       D'Amato.       Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Pfxl.  Mr. 
H>XMS.    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    and    Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  United  Nations  to  repeal  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
emergency  aid  to  Panama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  Res.  238.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
taking  of  a  photograph  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  United  States  Senate;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  2045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  add  methyl 
ethyl  ketone  as  a  listed  essential 
chemical,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CEKTAIN  CONTROI^  ON  METHYL  ETHYL  KETONE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  as  I  speak 
here  now  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 
Chicago.  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
streets  of  Las  Vegas  and  Reno,  and 
even  on  the  streets  of  small-town 
Nevada,  a  poison  called  cocaine  is 
being  sold  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is 
the  same  poison  sold  to  young  chil- 
dren in  the  communities  of  your  own 
States.  It  is  the  same  poison  that  is  de- 
stroying lives  in  the  neighborhoods 
within  walking  distance  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  where  I  stand  now. 

Cocaine  is  not  something  you  just 
pick  off  the  trees  and  ingest.  It  has  to 
be  processed.  The  first  step  in  the 
process  entails  soaking  coca  leaves 
with  lime  in  kerosene  or  gasoline  to 
extract  the  cocaine. 

This  highly  impure  extract  is  then 
put  through  several  additional  steps 
until,  in  the  final  step,  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  is  used  to  refine  the  deadly 
narcotic  known  as  cocaine. 

The  United  States  exports  millions 
of  pounds  of  this  solvent  every  year. 
About  12  percent  of  our  exports  of 
this  chemical,  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  is 
purchased  by  a  small  country  in  South 
America.  That  country  is  none  other 
than  Colombia. 

On  December  5.  1989.  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with 
the  headline:  "Cocaine  Has  A  Made- 
In-U.S.A.  Label." 

The  headline  is  graphic,  and  the 
headline  is  true. 

The  subject  of  the  L.A.  Times  article 
was  Exxon  Chemical  Co.'s  shipments 
of  methyl  ethyl  ketone  [MEK]  to  Co- 
lombia. MEK  is  an  industrial  solvent 
used  for  the  production  of  compounds 
such  as  rubber  cement.  But  in  Colom- 
bia, it  Is  not  used  as  an  industrial  sol- 
vent; it  is  used  to  make  cocaine. 

Thirteen  million  pounds  of  Ameri- 
can-made MEK  were  imported  by  Co- 
lombia last  year.  The  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  warned,  in  a  classified 
report,  that  normal  economic  activity 
In  Latin  America  could  not  possibly 
absorb  the  solvents  off-loaded  at  its 
ports  each   year.   It   is  believed   that 


over  90  percent  of  the  MEK  Colombia 
imported  was  diverted  to  cocaine  lab- 
oratories in  Colombia. 

On  December  7.  1989,  almost  2 
months  ago,  I  wrote  to  drug  czar  Wil- 
liam Bennett  asking  him  to  investigate 
this  serious  matter.  Mr.  Bennett,  after 
more  than  6  weeks,  had  not  responded 
to  my  inquiry,  causing  me  to  initiate 
another  letter  to  him.  Finally,  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  I  received  his  reply. 

Mr.  Bennetts  reply  was  woefully  in- 
adequate. He  used  a  lot  of  words,  but 
he  did  not  say  anything.  Neither  MEK 
nor  Exxon  Chemical  were  even  men- 
tioned in  the  letter.  What  I  received 
was  nothing  more  than  a  robo  letter- 
in  other  words,  a  letter  with  no  con- 
tent. The  usually  outspoken  drug  czar 
had  spoken  softly,  carried  no  stick  and 
dodged  responsibility. 

In  fact,  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Bennett 
is  reported  in  a  Nevada  newspaper  as 
saying  of  me  and  my  letter  that  'he 
isn't  the  only  Senator  or  Member  of 
Congress  who's  been  writing  Secretary 
Bennett.  This  is  one  of  many  letters 
we  receive  on  any  day." 

The  arrogance.  He  is  taking  the  title 
"Czar  "  a  little  too  seriously.  My  in- 
quiry was  not  just  an  annoying  letter 
to  which  Mr.  Bennett's  office  should 
have  addressed  a  meaningless  form 
letter.  My  letter  involved  Exxon— the 
same  company  that  defaced  Alaska— a 
company  shipping  millions  of  pounds 
of  MEK  to  Colombia  where  it  is  used 
to  make  cocaine.  It  was  a  serious  in- 
quiry from  the  United  States  Senator 
on  the  gravest  of  issues  facing  this 
Nation— the  war  against  drugs.  Appar- 
ently. Mr.  Bennett  has  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  war.  A  war  in  which  we  all 
believed  he  held  a  major  command.  In- 
stead of  finding  real  answers  in  Mr. 
Bennetts  reply.  I  was  instructed  on 
the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Traffick- 
ing Act  of  1988.  which  established  a 
system  to  identify,  monitor  and  con- 
trol chemical  shipments  which  might 
be  diverted  to  the  illegal  drug  trade. 

What  the  czar  evidently  does  not 
know  is  that  the  Chemical  Diversion 
and  Trafficking  Act  of  1988  lists  20 
precursor  and  essential  chemicals,  and 
MEK  is  not  one  of  them.  But  it  should 
be. 

In  September  and  October  of  1987. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  hear- 
ings on  the  control  of  precursor  and 
essential  chemicals.  The  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  [DEA]  provided  the 
following  information  at  these  hear- 
ings: 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone  [MEK],  a  chemical 
analog  of  acetone,  has  similar  properties 
and  is  a  good  substitute  in  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride manufacture.  •  •  •  [MEK  is]  used 
in  the  final  step  of  processing  coca  leaves  to 
cocaine  hydrochloride  as  a  pure  white 
powder. 

There  were  two  other  solvents  men- 
tioned in  this  testimony— acetone  and 
ethyl  ether— which   were   included  in 


the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Traffick- 
ing Act. 

But  when  I  wrote  to  Exxon  Chemi- 
cal for  an  explanation,  they  answered 
that  they  complied  with  the  law.  In 
fact,  they  stated  that  they  worked 
closely  with  the  DEA  on  the  draft  leg- 
islation that  led  to  the  act. 

I  think  that  poses  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  What  was  their  influ- 
ence in  excluding  MEK  from  the  law? 
Was  there  a  conflict  of  interest? 

I  would  answer  that  their  influence, 
obviously,  was  great.  And,  yes,  there 
was  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  add  methyl  ethyl  ketone 
to  the  list  of  essential  chemicals  cited 
in  the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1988. 

A  good  first  step  in  thwarting  the 
production  of  cocaine  is  to  adopt  this 
legislation,  which  will  list  MEK  as  a 
chemical  that  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  before  we  allow  it  to  be  ex- 
ported and  sold  to  other  countries. 

Since  the  drug  czar  refuses  to  ques- 
tion Exxon,  the  polluter  of  Alaska,  our 
legislation  will  force  him  to  stop  the 
sale  of  MEK.  and  also  force  him  to  in- 
vestigate companies  associated  with 
the  drug  cartels  that  produce  these 
deadly  chemicals. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  Exxon, 
and  to  other  chemical  companies,  that 
poison  for  profit  will  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  fight  the  drug 
war  on  the  streets  of  America,  but  to 
be  forced  to  fight  it  in  the  board 
rooms  of  corporate  America  should 
not  be  necessary. 
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By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 

Mr.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr.    Baucus, 

Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Warner, 

Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Bentsen, 

Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lieberman,  and 

Mr.  Breaux): 

S.  2046.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Infrastructure    Council    and    related 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 

rorunent  and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE  CODNCIL  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Moynihan,  Baucus, 
Lautenberg,  Warner.  Mitchell,  Bent- 
sen,  Reid.  Lieberman.  Breaux,  and 
myself  I  am  introducing  today  the 
"National  Infrastructure  Council  Act 
of  1990. 

In  February  1988  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Public  Works  Improvement 
issued  its  report  on  the  fragile  founda- 
tions of  our  infrastructure.  Since  that 
time  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Council  report,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  recommendation  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  national  invest- 
ment in  capital  improvement  projects 
by  all  levels  of  government.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  recommendation  of 
the  Council,  and  the  funding  of  capital 
investments  was  not  the  only  infra- 


structure policy  which  the  Council  in- 
vestigated. 

In  reality  Mr.  President,  the  Council 
focused  its  attention  on  the  complete 
lack  of  a  coordinated  infrastructure 
policy,  on  the  serious  need  for  techno- 
logical irmovation  in  engineering  and 
construction,  on  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  infrastructure  matters,  and 
the  serious  need  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  small  and  rural  communities 
to  manage  modem  sophisticated  phys- 
ical systems. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  prob- 
lems which  require  costly  solutions. 
These  are  problems  which  require 
only  the  will  to  address  them. 

This  legislation  would  simply  estab- 
lish a  permanent  National  Infrastruc- 
ture Council  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior.  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Army,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA.  The  Coun- 
cil would  function  independently  and 
have  its  own  staff.  The  Council  would 
coordinate,  prioritize,  and  analyze  in- 
frastructure, something  which  is  not 
done  today  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  Council  would  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram of  cost  shared  technical  assist- 
ance to  communities  in  need  of  advice 
on  complex  systems  questions.  The 
Council  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
and  information  center  on  all  infra- 
structure issues.  And  the  Council 
would  conduct  a  one  time  program  of 
research  on  technological  innovation. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Council, 
conducting  technical  assistance  and  an 
information  clearinghouse  would  be 
$11  million  anjiually.  The  proposed  re- 
search program  would  be  carried  out 
over  a  5-year  period  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million. 

Mr.  President,  infrastructure  policy 
is  not  just  another  term  for  public 
works  programs.  It  is  a  term  which  is 
meant  to  convey  the  integration  and 
coordination  of  all  capital  investment 
decisions.  Today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  having  an  infra- 
structure policy  because  the  necessary 
permanent  mechanism  to  focus  on  this 
problem  does  not  exist.  It  should. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Bush  drew  a  line  between  having  the 
wallet  versus  having  the  will  to  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  many  needs.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  satisfies  the  ma- 
jority of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement, making  it  one  of  the  most 
cost  effective  proposals  ever  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  hope  the  administration 
has  the  will  to  work  with  the  Congress 
on  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  "Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Council  Act  of 
1990"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2046 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Infrastructure  Council  Act  of 
1990". 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.— 

<a)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding any  corporation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  the  term  "infrastructure"  includes  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Highways;  Roads:  Streets;  Bridges;  and 
Appurtenances  to  the  above  items; 

(2)  shoreline  erosion  protection  facilities; 

(3)  navigation  channels  sjid  facilities: 

(4)  ports  and  harbors; 

(5)  flood  protection  structures; 

(6)  water  collection,  treatment,  and  distri- 
bution facilities; 

( 7 )  sewage  and  drainage  facilities: 

(8)  solid  waste  disposal  facilities; 

(9)  hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities: 

(10)  airports  and  airport  facilities; 

(11)  mass  transportation,  railroad  and 
intermodal  transportation  facilities; 

(c)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
county,  city.  towTi,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  state. 

(d)  the  term  "small  disadvantaged  unit  of 
local  government"  means  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000  and  which  has  an  impaired  ability  to 
obtain  financing,  based  on  its  assets,  tax 
base,  bond  rating,  the  absence  of  a  bond 
rating,  or  other  financial  factors  which  the 
Council  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa;  or  an  instru- 
mentality thereof. 

(f)  the  term  "technical  assistance"  in- 
cludes statistical  and  other  studies  and  com- 
pilations, technical  tests  and  evaluations, 
plans,  engineering  and  design  information 
and  evaluations,  technical  information,  fi- 
nancing information,  legal  assistance,  and 
training  activities. 

Sec  3.  National  Infrastructure  Council.— 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Council"),  to  be  composed  of 
the  following  members  or  their  designated 
representatives: 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
<3)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Council  from  among  the  des- 
ignated members. 

(c)  The  Chsiirperson  of  the  Council  shall 
request  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
to  participate  with  the  Council  when  mat- 
ters affecting  their  responsibilities  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Council. 

(d)  Powers  and  Duties.— The  Council 
shall- 

(1)  develop  and  coordinate  Federal  infra- 
structure policy,  evaluate  roles  for  public 
and  private  entities  in  implementing  this 
policy,  and  propose  actions  necessary  to 
(»rry  out  the  policy: 

(2)  prepare  an  assessment  of  national  in- 
frastructure needs  and  priorities  on  an 
annual  basis: 


(3)  establish  guidelines  and  procedures  for 
the  coordination  and  provision  of  Federal 
assistance  to  states  and  local  governments 
on  all  infrastructure  matters.  In  establish- 
ing such  guidelines  and  procedures,  the 
Council  shall  consider  the  findings  of  the 
study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
408  of  this  title; 

(4)  develop  priorities  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Federal  infrastructure  Investments 
to  be  undertaken  based  upon  the  needs  as- 
sessment and  application  of  the  guidelines 
and  procedures  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  (3)  of  this  section; 

(5)  transmit  its  priorities  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(e)  Administrative  Provisions.— For  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  Federal  Infrastruc- 
ture Policy,  preparing  needs  assessments  de- 
veloping guidelines  and  procedures,  and  exe- 
cuting the  responsibilities  vested  in  it  by 
this  act.  the  Council  shall: 

( 1 )  Hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  as  it  may  deem  advisa- 
ble: 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

<3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States: 

(4)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  Title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code: 

(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  Title  5,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed 
for  grade  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  Title 
5  of  the  U.S.  Code  in  the  case  of  individual 
experts  or  consultants; 

(6)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(7)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
and  reasonably  required  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. 

(f)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all  ap- 
propriate records  and  papers  of  the  Council 
may  be  made  available  for  public  insp>ection. 

<g)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Council,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorized: 

(1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to  or 
procurable  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  such 
Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  per- 
sonnel within  its  administrative  jurisdiction 
as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for 
carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such  detail 
to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay  or  other 
employee  status. 

(h)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for— 

( 1 )  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
personnel, 

(2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities among  such  personnel,  and 

(3)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

(i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Council  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Section. 

Sec.  4.  iNrRASTRucTURE  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.— 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  state  and   local   governments,  the 
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Council  shall  implement  the  Infrastructure 
AssUtajice  Program. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  establish  procedures 
to  coordinate,  receive,  and  channel  requests 
for  assistance  and  information  on  infra 
structure  and  infrastructure  technology: 

(c)  The  Council  shall  consult  with  appro 
priate  Federal  agencies.  non-Federal  and 
private  entities  on  developing  a  program  of 
infrastructure  assistance: 

(d)  The  Council  shall  establish  adminis- 
trative requirements  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title: 

(e)  The  Council  shall  prepare  and  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  programs  established  in 
this  title. 

Sec.  5.  Technical  Assistance  Program. 
(a)  The  Council  is  directed  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance 
upon  the  request  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  such  assistance  regarding  the  con- 
struction, improvement,  rehabilitation,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  infrastructure. 
In  carrying  out  this  program  the  Council  is 
authorized  to  use  the  resources  and  facili- 
ties of  Federal  agencies. 

<b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost^  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  shall 
be  25  percent;  except  that  assistance  to  a 
small  disadvantaged  unit  of  local  govern 
ment  shall  be  provided  at  full  Federal  ex 
pense. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sbc.  6.  Technology  Transfer  Assistance 
Program.— (a)  The  Council  is  authorized,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  to  provide  a  clearing 
house  of  requests  from  States  and  local  gov 
emments.  Industrial  organizations,  public 
and  private  foundations,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  other  persons,  for  technology  pro- 
grams and  research  and  development  pro- 
grams relating  to  infrastructure. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  refer  the  requests 
and  inquiries  directly  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  for  response. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram.—(a>  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  five-year  program  to  promote 
the  use  of  innovative  technology  in  the 
design,  construction,  improvement,  rehabili- 
tation, use,  operation,  and  management  of 
infrastructure.  In  carrying  out  the  program, 
the  Council  is  authorized  to  determine  ap- 
propriate projects  to  undertake,  and  desig- 
nate Federal  agencies  to  carry  out  a  project 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  program. 

(b)  Projects  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
program  shall  be  at  full  Federal  expense. 

(c)  There  su-e  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  program. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Council  is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  value  and 
worth  of  infrastructure,  and  to  develop  and 
recommend  alternative  economic  processes 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  viability  of 
Federal  infrastructure  projects.  In  prepar- 
ing this  study  the  Council  shall  consider  al- 
ternatives to  traditional  cost-l)enefit  analy- 
ses. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  its  findings  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 


ic)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  today  to  establish  a 
permanent  Federal  Infrastructure 
Council. 

This  Council  would  coordinate  Fed- 
eral infrastructure  policy,  set  infra- 
structure priorities,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  localities,  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  on 
infrastructure,  and  conduct  a  5-year 
program  to  promote  technology  trans- 
fer and  innovation. 

I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  way  we  prioritize 
and  fimd  our  Nation's  infrastructure, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  inter- 
state highways.  It  is  also  imperative  to 
better  coordinate  the  information  and 
technology  available  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  Interstate  System, 
which  began  in  1956,  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  current  highway  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  end  in  1992.  Con- 
gress needs  to  take  action  now  to  look 
at  the  different  alternatives  which 
exist  to  address  gridlock  on  our  inter- 
states,  both  in  the  short  term  and  long 
term. 

During  this  decade,  certain  areas 
throughout  Virginia,  from  northern 
Virginia  to  Tidewater,  face  tremen- 
dous needs  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion improvements.  I  am  certain  simi- 
lar problems  exist  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

For  this  reason,  on  February  9,  1989, 
I  introduced  S.  410,  a  bill  to  help 
urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try cope  with  increasing  levels  of  traf- 
fic congestion  on  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System.  My  legislation  is  iruiova- 
tive  in  that  in  addition  to  widening 
interstates  where  traffic  overloads 
occur  daily  during  peak  periods,  it  also 
encourages  alternatives  other  than 
more  asphalt,  such  as  better  use  of 
mass  transit  and  carpooling. 

I  see  the  legislation  I  proposed 
during  the  first  session  as  the  begin- 
ning of  those  solutions  that  Congress 
must  consider  closely.  For  the  long 
term,  it  is  important  that  we  devise  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  to  address 
all  our  country's  surface  transporta- 
tion infrastructure.  The  bill  intro- 
duced today  is  necessary  in  order  to 
coordinate  all  available  resources  such 
that  the  best  possible  long-term  plan 
can  be  subsequently  initiated. 

The  gridlock  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways and  the  deterioration  of  our  in- 
frastructure translates  into  reduced 
productivity,  lost  income,  and  time 
and  money  ill  spent.  This  Council  will 
provide  us  with  the  objective  leader- 


ship   necessary    to    formulate    a   new 
long-term  national  strategy. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   2047.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  p-tolualdehyde;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  temporarily  suspend  the  duty  im- 
posed on  p-tolualdehyde  (p-Tal  or  4- 
methylbenzaldehyde)  until  December 
31,  1993.  P-Tal  is  a  raw  material  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  dimethylben- 
zylidene  sorbitol  [MDBS].  MDBS  is 
used  to  improve  the  clarity  of  polypro- 
plyene  products. 

The  p-Tal  used  in  Japan  for  manu- 
facturing MDBS  is  of  a  special  grade 
which  helps  the  reactivity  of  the  alde- 
hyde in  the  MDBS  production  process. 
Currently,  p-Tal  is  imported  from 
Japan  for  use  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause no  domestic  supplier  or  substi- 
tute is  available.  Therefore,  suspend- 
ing the  duty  on  this  chemical  would 
not  adversely  affect  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  F*resident,  suspending  the  duty 
on  this  chemical  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumer by  stabilizing  the  costs  of  man- 
ufacturing the  end-use  products.  Fur- 
ther, this  suspension  will  allow  domes- 
tic producers  to  maintain  or  improve 
their  ability  to  compete  international- 
ly. I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  this 
measure  expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   p-TOLl  ALDEHYDE 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  head- 
ing: 


9902  3007    i^Tolualdetiyde 

KKOwded  Iw 

in 
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SEC  2.  EFFECTIVE  D.ATE 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  1991  under  cer- 
tain    Government     retirement     pro- 


grams; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

COST-Or-HVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT  RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  protect  Federal  civilian 
and  military  retirees,  as  well  as  other 
retirees,  from  the  loss  of  their  fiscal 
year  1991  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  as  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Monday.  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees  are  threatened  each 
year  with  the  loss  of  their  cost-of- 
living  allowances  when  budget  time 
comes  around,  and  each  year  I  oppose 
the  cuts.  In  my  view  the  elimination  of 
the  cost-of-living  allowances  is  an 
unfair  and  unwarranted  reduction. 

I  realize  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
under  intense  pressure  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget,  cuts  have  to  be  made 
somewhere,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
COLA'S  and  other  retirement  benefits 
should  be  available  as  revenue  for 
other  Government  spending.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  also  disturbed  about 
the  President's  recommendation  to 
place  a  permanent  CPI-1  ceiling  on 
the  annual  cost-of-living  allowance 
after  1991.  It  unfairly  singles  out  one 
small  group  of  older  Americans  for  an 
inequitable  cut  in  their  income.  Feder- 
al civilian  and  military  retirees  have 
seen  a  disproportionate  share  of  their 
benefits  erode  in  recent  years. 

If  we  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  eliminate  the  COLA  for 
fiscal  year  1991  and  then  to  subse- 
quently decrease  retirees'  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  1  percent  below  the 
rate  of  inflation,  we  will,  in  effect,  be 
taking  away  benefits  previously  prom- 
ised. There  is  a  very  basic  question  of 
fairness  and  equity  involved  here  and 
this  proposal  fails  the  fairness  test. 
The  cost-of-living  adjustment  merely 
substains  the  original  annuity  value 
which  has  decreased  over  time  because 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  because  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
sound  and  secure  retirement  benefits 
for  all  of  our  citizens  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2048 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  BENEFITS  PAYABLE  FROM  THE  CIVU, 
SERVICE  retirement  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY FIND, 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter  83   of   title   5,   United   States   Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 
"88352.  BcnefiU  during  calendar  year  1991 

"(a)  Any  benefits  payable  from  the  Fund 
during  calendar  year  1991.  including  any  in- 


crease in  those  benefits  which  Is  scheduled 
to  become  payable  during  such  calendar 
year  as  the  result  of  an  adjustment  under 
section  8340  or  8462  of  this  title,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  reduction  or  suspension,  either 
pursuant  to  statute  (other  than  applicable 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  84)  or 
Presidential  order,  during  such  calendar 
year. 

■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  bene- 
fits payable  from  the  Fund'  shall  l>e  deter- 
mined solely  in  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  84.". 

(b)  Chapter  Analysis.— The  analysis  for 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  8351  the  following: 

"8352.  Benefits  during  calendar  year  1991. 

SEC.  2.  .MILITARY  RETIREME.NT  AND  SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  percentage  adjust- 
ment provided  by  law  to  be  made  in 
amounts  payable  under  military  retirement 
and  survivor  benefit  programs  to  take  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1990  shall  take  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  law  providing  for  such 
adjustment. 

(b)  Construction.- During  fiscal  year 
1991.  an  adjustment  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  or  sus- 
pension under  any  provision  of  law  (other 
than  applicable  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code)  or  any  Presidential  order. 

(c)  Military  Retirement  and  Survivor 
Benefit  Programs  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "military  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefit  programs"  means— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  law  creating  entitle- 
ment to.  or  determining  the  amount  of.  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services:  and 

(B)  the  programs  providing  annunities  for 
survivors  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  including  chapter 
73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  4 
of  Public  Law  92-425,  and  section  5  of 
Public  Law  96-402. 

(2)  The  term  "uniformed  services"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  101  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  3.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
DIRING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1990, 

Section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4066)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

•(h)(1)  Any  benefits  payable  from  the 
Fund  during  calendar  year  1991.  including 
any  increase  In  those  benefits  which  is 
scheduled  to  become  payable  during  such 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  or  suspen- 
sion, either  pursuant  to  statute  (other  than 
applicable  provisions  of  this  sulx;hapter)  or 
Presidential  order,  during  such  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'benefits  payable  from  the  F\ind'  shall  be 
determined  solely  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  subchapter,". 

SEC  4  BENEFITS  I  NDER  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLL 
(;ENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND 
DISABILITY  SYSTEM. 

The  President  shall,  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  in  section  292  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note), 
extend  the  prohibition  contained  in  section 
8352  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  on  reduc- 
tion or  suspension  of  certain  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  FVnd.  to  apply  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  from  the  Central  Intelli- 


gence   Agency    Retirement    and    Disability 
Fund. 

SEC.  5  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TIER  II  COLAS. 

Section  3(g)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231b<g)(l))  U 
amended  by  inserting  ".  shall  not  otherwise 
be  prevented  from  taking  effect,  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  paid  during  calendar  year 
1991.  by  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  Act. "  after  "shall  not  be  deferred". 

SEC   S   FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  DISABILITY  COMPEN- 
SATION    DIRING     CALENDAR     YEAR 

1991. 

Section  8147  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)(1)  Any  compensation  payable  from 
the  Fund  during  calendar  year  1991.  Includ- 
ing any  increase  in  those  benefits  which  is 
scheduled  to  become  payable  during  such 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  section  8146a, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  reduction  or  suspen- 
sion, either  pursuant  to  statute  (other  than 
applicable  provisions  of  this  subchapter)  or 
Presidential  order,  during  such  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
compensation  payable  from  the  Fund'  shall 
be  determined  solely  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  subchapter.".* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      MoYNiHAN,      Mr. 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Dole.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Helms, 
Mr.     Metzenbaum,     and     Mr. 
Wilson  i: 
S.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  calling 
upon    the   United    Nations   to   repeal 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

urging  repeal  of  U.N.  general  assembly 

RESOLUTION  33  7  9 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tors MOYNIHAN,    D'AMATO,     MITCHELL, 

Dole  ,    Pell,    Helms,    Metzenbaum, 
and  Wilson  I  offer  a  joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  to  repeal  its  infamous  "Zion- 
ism is  racism  "  resolution. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  this  year.  Nine- 
teen-ninety  marks  not  only  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  also  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  "Zion- 
ism is  racism  "  resolution  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  When  viewed  together, 
these  two  anniversaries  remind  us 
both  of  the  high  hopes  accompanying 
the  founding  of  the  world  organization 
in  the  aftermath  of  history's  most  de- 
structive war  and  the  despair  and  frus- 
tration with  which  it  was  viewed  by 
many  in  the  aftermath  of  its  attack  on 
the  very  foundation  of  one  of  its 
member  states,  Israel. 

There  are  few  actions  the  General 
Assembly  has  taken  that  are  as  odious 
as  the  one  of  November  10,  1975  when 
it  passed  a  Resolution  3379,  declaring 
that  Zionism  is  a  form  of  racism.  By 
coincidence,  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion occurred  on  the  37th  anniversary 
of  the  infamous  Crystal  Night.  On 
that   date,   November   10.    1938,  Jews 
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throughout  Germany  were  attacked 
and  books  and  synagogues  were 
burned  In  an  orgy  of  hate-inspired  vio- 
lence. By  its  timing  and  content.  Reso- 
lution 3379  served  both  as  a  reminder 
of  the  dark  events  of  the  Nazi  era  and 
a  link  between  those  events  and  the 
efforts  of  those  in  modem  times  who 
would  deny  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  a  state  of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  by  citing  Zionism  as  a 
form  of  racism,  the  U.N.  resolution 
perverted  Zionism's  true  meaning.  Zi- 
onism most  emphatically  is  not  racist. 
It  is,  quite  simply,  the  modem  mani- 
festation of  the  Jewish  people's  an 
cient  longing  for  their  homeland  in 
the  land  of  Israel.  This  longing  was 
most  eloquently  expressed  over  2,500 
years  ago  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon  who 
had,  in  their  time,  been  exiled  from 
Israel:  "If  I  forget  thee.  O  Jersualem. 
let  my  right  hand  lose  its  cunning,  let 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Resolution 
3379  was  one  of  the  most  egregious 
errors  in  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  addition  to  its  biased  and  un- 
warranted attack  against  Zionism,  the 
resolution  also  served  to  fan  anti-Sem- 
itism by  providing  it  with  a  degree  of 
completely  undeserved  international 
respectability. 

The  General  Assembly's  action  in 
1975  was  greatly  responsible  for  dam- 
aging that  body's  own  reputation  and 
usefulness.  The  continuing  existence 
of  Resolution  3379  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  there  is  justified  doubt 
about  the  General  Assembly's  ability 
to  act  in  an  impartial  and  unbiased 
manner  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  General  Assembly 
cannot  have  any  credibility  on  the 
issues  involved  when  it  so  brazenly  at- 
tacks and  distorts  the  very  founda- 
tions of  one  of  the  major  parties  in 
that  search. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  President 
and.  in  particular,  to  Vice  President 
Qdayle  for  their  commitment  to  work 
for  the  repeal  of  the  "Zionism  is 
racism"  resolution.  Their  actions, 
along  with  those  of  Congress,  symbol- 
ize the  unity  that  Americans  properly 
feel  on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sever- 
al articles  discussing  the  proposed 
repeal  of  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 3379  be  entered  into  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues strongly  support  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  11,  19891 

tJ.S.  Sexking  Repeal  or  U.N.  Text  on 

Zionism 

(By  Ethan  Schwartz) 

United  Nations.— Vice  President  Quayle 
said  today  that  the  United  States  will  cam- 


paigTi  for  a  new  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion nullifying  a  14year-old  assembly  text 
equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

We  feel  this  is  the  right  time  to  pursue 
the  resolution."  Quayle  told  reporters 
during  his  first  U.N.  visit.  'We  feel  this 
would  send  a  positive  signal  to  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  "  adding  that  "you  can't 
move  forward  when  you  have  these  types  of 
resolutions." 

Quayle  made  the  remarks  after  a  45- 
minute  meeting  with  U.N.  Secretary  Gener- 
al Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  at  which  he  pre- 
sented the  U.N.  chief  with  a  $65  million 
check  toward  back  dues  the  United  States 
owes  the  organization.  The  United  States 
still  owes  more  than  $400  million  in  dues 
through  1989. 

Quayle  said  eliminating  the  Zionism- 
racism  equation  would  "send  a  very  positive 
message  to  Congress."  implying  that  it 
might  free  funds  for  the  world  body. 

"It  will  help  reestablish  the  stature  and 
moral  authority  of  the  United  Nations," 
Quayle  said.  He  told  reporters  that  U.S. 
chief  delegate  Thomas  R.  Pickering  will 
begin  talks  with  Soviet  and  other  envoys  to 
try  to  win  their  support  for  repeal  of  the  Zi- 
onism text,  though  officials  at  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion said  it  will  be  a  long  effort. 

Perez  de  Cuellar's  spokesman  said  the  sec- 
retary general  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  Zionism  text. 

On  other  topics.  Quayle  said  he  discussed 
with  Perez  de  Cuellar  U.N.  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate peace  in  Central  America  and  monitor 
upcoming  Nicaragtian  elections.  Quayle  said 
he  reiterated  the  administration's  view  that 
Nicaragua's  government  has  "unilaterally 
violated"  a  regional  peace  plan  by  arming 
Salvadoran  rebels. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  19.  1989] 
This  Infamous  Act 
(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

On  Nov.  10.  1975.  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted  an  Arab-in- 
spired resolution  defining  Zionism  as  a 
"form  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination." 

The  vote  was  72  to  35  with  32  abstentions. 

After  the  vote  the  Israeli  delegate.  Chaim 
Herzog.  said  it  was  fitting  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
niversary of  Kristallnacht.  He  said  Hitler 
would  have  been  at  home  in  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  debate. 

Daniel  P.  Mo>Tiihan.  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States,  rose  to  say  the  United  States 
would  never  acquiesce  in  the  infamous 
act" 

Fourteen  years  and  one  month  later.  Vice 
FYesident  J.  Danforth  Quayle  stood  before 
an  audience  at  a  Jewish  university.  Yeshiva 
in  New  York,  to  announce  and  begin  a  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  crusade  to  repeal  that 
resolution. 

The  campaign  will  last  at  least  a  year.  It 
will  take  that  much  time  to  get  the  full 
weight  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  public  behind  it,  fight  for 
international  support  and  count  capitals  to 
see  if  a  repeal  resolution  can  win  at  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  end  it  may  not  work.  The  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  voted  for  the 
original  resolution,  is  needed  to  help  win 
third- world  votes  for  repeal.  Moscow  has  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Quayle  stated  the  purposes  of  that 
resolution  with  simple,  honest  directness, 
rare  as  a  diamond  in  the  murky  fields  of  di- 
plomacy. 

"First  to  delegitimize  the  state  of  Israel 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  its  expulsion 


from  the  United  Nations  and  the  world  com- 
munity. 

"Second,  to  provide  anti-Semitism— thinly 
disguised  as  anti-Zionism- with  the  appear- 
ance of  international  approval  and  respect- 
ability," 

Isreal  still  stands.  Mr.  Herzog  Is  its  Presi- 
dent. 

But  every  year  there  is  a  nasty  United  Na- 
tions ritual  of  trying  to  expel  her.  It  falls 
largely  because  the  United  States  has  said  It 
would  leave  the  United  Nations  if  Israel  Is 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  Quayle  also  said  the  promotion  of 
anti-Semitism  under  the  guise  of  attacking 
Zionism  a  synonym  for  a  Jewish  homeland, 
was  faltering.  From  his  mouth  to  God's 
ear— but  that  is  not  really  so. 

Every  Israel-hating  government,  every 
anti-Semite  in  office  around  the  world  has 
used  that  resolution  to  spread  fear  of  Jews 
among  their  own  people  and,  more  impor- 
tant, among  people  who  never  saw  a  Jew 
and  hardly  every  heard  of  them  before. 

To  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  "'racism 
is  a  curse  word  meaning  exploitation  of  and 
contempt  for  people  exactly  like  them- 
selves—black, brown,  Latin,  Oriental  or  just 
newly  independent. 

Through  constant,  obsessive,  vicious  Zlon- 
ism-is-racism  propaganda  wrapped  in  a 
United  Nations  cloak,  racists  and  Jews  were 
connected  in  the  minds  of  people  all  over 
the  world— and  still  are. 

Mr.  Quayle  said  "new  thinking"  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  beginning  to  move  away 
from  antl-Zlonlsm.  But  that  was  before  the 
Soviet  delegate  said  a  repeal  movement 
would  just  cause  trouble  and  "we  have  no 
need  for  this  kind  of  thing." 

Maybe  somebody  in  the  Soviet  foreign 
office  looked  up  the  Soviet-Syrian  Friend- 
ship Treaty  of  1979  and  found  that  it  calls 
on  both  parties  to  struggle  against  a  linked 
chain  of  evils— racism.  Imperialism  and  Zi- 
onism. 

Perhaps  Moscow  will  think  It  over  during 
the  year  ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  a  couple  of 
things  the  Soviet  Government  might  do  to 
repair  a  little  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
1975  resolution  and  the  years  of  hate  propa- 
ganda It  officially  encouraged. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
opponents  on  the  left  like  Andrei  Sakharov 
to  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  He  might  do  the 
same  for  organized  Soviet  anti-Semites  on 
the  political  right. 

Another  thought:  Moscow  could  change 
the  regulation  about  line  5  In  the  official 
identification  papers  Soviet  citizens  must 
carry. 

On  that  line  all  Soviet  citizens  are  identi- 
fied by  nationality— Russian,  Uzbek,  Ukrain- 
ian, whatever— all  but  Jews.  They  are  identi- 
fied always  as  Jews,  a  clear  statement  to  all 
Soviet  people  that  their  Government  re- 
gards Jews  as  outside  and  separate,  where 
anti-Semitism  needs  them. 

Whatever  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
country  decides  about  repeal.  Vice  President 
Quayle  has  dragged  into  the  open  the  dirty 
story  of  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery to  spread  bigotry  and  try  to  destroy 
Israel. 

In  so  doing  he  has  honored  his  coimtry, 
himself,  the  supportive  Bush-Baker  diplo- 
macy—and given  the  nations  a  chance  to 
undo  a  grreat  wrong. 


Repeal  "Zionism  Equals  Racism" 
(By  William  Korey) 

Nothing  has  damaged  the  moral  Image  of 
the  United  Nations  In  its  nearly  45-year  his- 
tory as  much  as  the  "Zionism  equals 
racism"  equation  of  November  10.  1975. 
With  "Zionism  "  as  a  code  word  for  Jews, 
bigots  everywhere  could  give  expression  to 
their  Jew-baiting  and  derive  legitimacy  from 
the  Infamous  UN  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion. 

What  reinforces  the  overt  threat  to  Jews 
is  the  fact  that  the  "racism"'  of  the  equation 
has  been  formally  determined  by  the  world 
body  to  be  not  merely  evil  incarnate,  but  il- 
legal as  well.  In  a  key  UN  treaty.  "Tacism'" 
has  been  held  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized society.  Contracting  parties  are  called 
upon  to  ban  it  and  its  manifestations.  Thus 
■"Zionism,"  too,  can  be  considered  as  an  Ille- 
gal excrescence,  to  be  excised  from  the  body 
politic. 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  quite  rightly,  has 
called  the  General  Assembly  resolution  an 
""abomination,""  but  the  international  com- 
munity has  made  little  effort  to  reverse  the 
resolution.  Nonetheless,  a  growing  number 
of  coimtrles.  Including  a  number  in  the 
Third  World,  recognize  the  provocatory 
equation  violates  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  UN  Charter.  With  next  year  marking 
the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Charter,  it  is 
high  time  to  move  toward  a  reversal. 

A  move  to  rescind  the  resolution  will 
present  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the 
Arab  and  Muslim  states"  professed  interest 
In  Middle  East  peace.  Unwillingness  to  sup- 
port removing  this  blight  from  the  UN 
books  would  eliminate  any  pretense  that 
these  coimtrles  are  prepared  to  live  in  peace 
with  Israel. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  such  an  initiative 
Is  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow 
played  a  crucial.  If  not  the  central  role.  In 
pushing  through  the  defamatory  resolution. 
Its  client  states  in  the  Third  World  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  lobbying  effort.  And 
the  Soviet  Union,  more  than  any  other 
country,  tised  the  resolution  to  justify  a  vir- 
ulent internal  anti-Semitic  propaganda  cam- 
paign masquerading  as  anti-Zionism. 

That  campaign  ended  in  1986.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  ""new  thinking""  treats  the 
prlmltlvlsm  of  the  propaganda  with  con- 
tempt. A  prominent  Ideological  champion  of 
Soviet  glasnost  like  the  Party  ideological 
journal.  Sovietskala  kultura,  recently  ex- 
posed the  propaganda  of  the  ""stagnation 
era"'  as  bordering  on  Hitlerlsm.  Comparison 
was  made  between  Meln  Kampf  and  the 
works  of  a  notorious  anti-Zionist  writer  who 
had  been  earlier  hailed  by  the  Kremlin. 
Only  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Zionism '" 
for  "Jewry"  (In  Hitler's  book)  kept  the 
Soviet  writing  from  being  plagiarism. 

Moreover,  Moscow  has  carefully  eschewed 
earlier  anti-Israel  hostility.  A  deepening  dip- 
lomatic relationship  has  been  accompanied 
by  widening  commercial  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. At  the  UN.  the  vulgarity  of  Soviet 
broadsides  In  a  previous  epoch  has  been  re- 
placed by,  for  example,  a  vote  of  abstention 
on  the  perennial  question  of  Israers  creden- 
tials. 

Still,  antl-Zionlsm  appears  to  remain  a 
component  element  of  Soviet  ideology.  Very 
recently,  after  a  Jewish  group  In  Moscow 
announced  the  formation  of  a  "Zionist 
Union,'"  I>ravda  responded  with  a  blistering 
assault  which  included  the  charge  that  "Zi- 
onism Is  racism."  As  legitimization  for  this 
dangerously  incendiary  blast,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  organ  referred  to  the  infamous 
UN  equation. 


For  Pamyat  and  other  populist  anti-Se- 
mitic elements  in  the  USSR,  Pravda's  com- 
ments on  Zionism  could  only  serve  as  a  wel- 
come cue  to  continue  their  propaganda  out- 
rage. They,  too,  mask  their  anti-Semitic  big- 
otry by  targeting  the  enemy  as  Zionism,  not 
Jewry.  It  Is  precisely  the  broadening  aspects 
of  this  populist  anti-Semitism  that  help 
spark  today"s  great  Jewish  exodus. 

Will  the  Soviet  President  continue  with 
anti-Zionist  ideology  that  undermines  his 
""new  thinking,'"  esp>eclally  on  tTN  matters? 
Or  will  he,  in  the  spirit  of  glasnost,  dump  an 
obscene  equation  that  provides  comfort  only 
to  the  bigoted?  How  Moscow  responds  can 
well  determine  whether  the  Initial  image  of 
the  UN  itself  can  be  restored. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  emergency  aid  to  Panama;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

relating  to  emergency  aid  to  PANAMA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  United  States  invad- 
ed Panama  over  a  month  ago.  Presi- 
dent Bush  stated  his  intention  to  lift 
the  sanctions  imposed  against  the  cor- 
rupt, drug-running  regime  of  Manuel 
Noriega.  Yet  today  they  remain  in 
place. 

While  I  have  made  clear  my  reserva- 
tion about  the  United  States  invasion 
of  Panama,  I  believe  we  have  a  deep 
responsibility— and  that  it  is  in  our 
own  fundamental  interest— to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  restore  economic 
and  political  stability  in  Panama.  And 
yet,  our  sanctions  remain  in  place 
while  we  debate  the  appropriate  level 
and  type  of  aid  to  the  new  Endara  gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  will  immediately  lift  all 
current  sanctions  against  Panama  and 
I  hope  it  will  gain  swift  and  unani- 
mous passage. 

The  United  States  should  move 
quickly  to  implement  a  generous  and 
well-designed  package  of  aid  to  repair 
the  damage  wrought  by  the  Noriega 
regime  and  to  reconstruct  the  Pana- 
manian economy.  The  first  step 
toward  this  end— the  step  that  I  am 
proposing  we  undertake  immediately— 
is  to  lift  all  sanctions  imposed  against 
Panama  during  the  Noriega  regime.  It 
has  been  more  than  a  month  since  the 
United  States  invaded  Panama  and 
toppled  its  corrupt  dictator.  Yet  a  vari- 
ety of  sanctions  still  remain  in  place 
for  no  reason  other  than  the  slow  pace 
of  our  bureaucracy.  We  must  first  lift 
these  sanctions  before  we  can  begin  to 
consider  serious  proposals  to  rejuve- 
nate Panama's  economy. 

The  Endara  government  has  re- 
quested emergency  economic  aid  and 
negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
and  the  Bush  administration  is  cur- 
rently discussing  this  package  with  the 
Endara  government  and  the  Congress. 
I  hope  that  a  generous  package  will  be 
agreed  upon.  It  is  important  the  assist- 
ance we  ultimately  offer  be  carefully 
designed  to  build  a  healthy  and  inde- 
pendent   economy.    Handouts    won't 


work.  The  creation  of  jobs  will.  Our 
assistance  must  be  designed  to  put  the 
Panamanian  people  to  work,  encour- 
age United  States  investment,  and  in- 
crease trade  between  our  nations. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  move  to 
help  Panama  begin  to  rebuild  itself  in 
a  simply  way— by  lifting  of  sanctions 
immediately.  The  current  legal  re- 
quirements for  the  lifting  of  sanctions 
by  the  United  States  against  Panama 
and  other  restrictions  on  United 
States  assistance  are  complex  and 
have  already  resulted  in  unnecessary 
delays  of  United  States  assistance  to 
Panama.  Right  now  there  are  emer- 
gency moneys  and  supplies  that  could 
be  being  used  for  the  Panamanian 
people  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
sanctions.  Time  is  precious  for  people 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  homes 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
wait  any  longer  for  the  assistance  they 
deserve. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  submitting 
today  removes  these  restrictions  im- 
mediately without  the  need  for  com- 
plex and  lengthy  findings.  First,  the 
bill  waives  with  respect  to  Panama  for 
a  period  of  24  months  that  provision 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  re- 
garding tariff  treatment  of  products  of 
uncooperative  major  drug-producing 
or  drug-transit  countries. 

Second,  the  bill  waives  with  respect 
to  Panama  for  a  period  of  24  months 
that  provision  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  terminating  the  sugar 
quota  for  any  country  which  has  a 
government  "involved  in  the  trade  of 
illicit  narcotics  or  is  failing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  in  narcotics 
enforcement  activities." 

Third,  the  bill  waives  with  respect  to 
Panama  for  a  period  of  24  months  the 
Brooke/Alexander  amendment,  which 
prohibits  assistance  to  countries  6 
months  or  more  in  arrears  in  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  the  bill  waives  with  respect 
to  Panama  for  a  period  of  24  months 
those  provisions  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  prohibiting 
United  States  assistance  to  any  coun- 
try listed  as  "major  illicit  drug  produc- 
ing country  or  drug  transit  country. " 

Last,  the  bill  repeals  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  of  1990 
which  directly  restrict  United  States 
assistance  to  Panama  including,  for 
example,  such  assistance  as  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  financing  and 
Export-Import  Bank  financing. 

If  Congress  will  pass  this  bill  it  will 
save  itself  and  the  administration  con- 
siderable time  in  making  the  findings 
necessary  to  lift  the  sanctions  under 
current  law. 

The  prompt  termination  of  sanc- 
tions against  Panama  and  the  waiver 
of  restrictions  on  aid  to  Panama  will 
advance  Panama's  political,  economic. 
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and  democratic  reforms,  and  in  so 
doing  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  and 
recement  our  friendship  with  this  im- 
portant Central  American  neighbor. 

United  States  interests  are  vast  in 
Panama.  We  should  lose  no  more  time 
in  moving  swiftly  to  restore  economic 
prosperity  and  stability  to  the  Pana- 
manian people  who  have  suffered  for 
so  long. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  this  resolution  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  help  put  Panama  back  on 
the  road  to  ,:rc;-.rerity  in  the  post-Nor- 
ie^'a  era. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding,  and  to  promote 
techniques  to  eliminate,  discriminato- 
ry wage  setting  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory wage  disparities  which  are 
based  on  sex,  race,  or  national  origin. 

S.  397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  397.  a  bill  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  small  communities  with 
ground  water  radium  contamination. 

S.  7  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  713,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  establishment  of  a  revolving  loan 
fund  for  the  development  of  wayports 
and  to  establish  a  commission  to  pro 
pose  areas  suitable  for  the  location  of 
such  wayports. 

S.  8  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  minting  and  circula- 
tion of  one  dollar  coins,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1006.  a  bill  to  encourage 
innovation  and  productivity,  stimulate 
trade,  and  promote  the  competitive- 
ness and  technological  leadership  of 
the  United  States. 

S.   1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1330,  a  bill  to  provide  protections 
to  farm  animal  facilities  engaging  in 
food  production  or  agricultural  re- 
search from  illegal  acts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.    1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  enhance  nation- 
al and  community  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1600,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  .safety  of  air  travel  through  a  more 
effective  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1664.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
congressional  commemorative  medal 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  present  during  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 

S.    1752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1752,  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  from  the  deficit 
calculation  and  to  extend  the  target 
date  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
through  fiscal  year  1997. 

S.   1823 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1823,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  exempt  from  re- 
duction under  the  retirement  test 
under  title  II  of  such  act. 

S.   1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1893.  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2006.  a  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment,  provide 
for  a  global  environmental  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler].  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2019.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  reimbursement  differ- 


ential between  hospitals  in  different 
areas. 

S.  203S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2035.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  examine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  lengthening  the  school  day  and 
school  year  in  U.S.  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

S.  204  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2041,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  uniform  na- 
tional conversion  factors  for  services 
of  certified  registered  nurse  anesthe- 
tists. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  24.  1990, 
as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-1923." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  229,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Prevent-a-Litter  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Washington 


[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor].  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  231.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  10.  1990.  through  June  16.  1990 
as  "State-Supported  Homes  for  Veter- 
ans Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  235.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  congressional 
terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Gain],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  238,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  5.  1990.  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici], and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  29.  1990.  through  May  5. 
1990,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
34,  a  concurrent  resolution  confirming 


that  it  is  the  responsibility  and  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive telecommunications  policy, 
which  includes  determining  the  extent 
of  participation  of  regional  Bell  hold- 
ing companies  in  providing  advanced 
telecommunications  services  and 
equipment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  238-AU- 
THORIZING  the  taking  OF  A 
PHOTOGRAPH  IN  THE  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  238 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  in  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
.sole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  States  Senate  in  actual  session 
on  a  date  and  time  to  be  announced  by  the 
majority  leader  after  consultation  with  the 
Republican  leader. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor,  which 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


BAUCUS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1223 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee  and  Mr.  Breaux)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

On  page  229.  after  line  5.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (ci  and  redesignate  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  subsection  (d)  and  (e) 
respectively: 

■■(c)  Volatile  Organic  Compounds  Emis- 
sions From  Aerospace  Coatings  and  Sol- 
vents.—Within  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  control  techniques  guideline 
for  all  aerospace  coating  and  solvent  appli- 
cations (including  military  and  commercial 
applications),  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  affected  in- 
dustry. In  evaluating  'VOC  reduction  strate- 
gies, the  guidelines  shall  take  into  account 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  112 
and  the  need  to  protect  stratospheric 
ozone." 


that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1990.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive 
testimony  on  two  measures  currently 
pending  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
measures  are: 

S.  1578,  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Agency  and  a  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1579,  to  amend  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act.  the  Historic 
Sites  Act.  the  Archaeological  Re- 
sources Protection  Act.  the  Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act.  and  certain  related 
acts  to  strengthen  the  preservation  of 
our  historic  heritage  and  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC.  Because 
of  the  limited  time  available  for  the 
hearing,  witnesses  may  testify  by  invi- 
tation only.  However,  anyone  wishing 
to  submit  written  testimony  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record  is  wel- 
come to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. SD-364,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-7933. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  at  10:30  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  George  W.  Haley, 
to  be  Commissioner.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
committee  on  banking,  housing,  and  urban 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1990,  at  10 
a.m.  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  executive  session  on 
Wednesday,   January   31.    1990.    at    2 
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p.m.,  to  discuss  the  nomination  of 
Victor  Stello.  Jr.  to  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESERVING  AMERICA'S 
HERITAGE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  Eastern  States 
Office  on  its  tremendous  success  in  im- 
plementing a  project  to  modernize  the 
Federal  lands  and  minerals  records. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  how  many 
lands  records,  including  patents  and 
tract  books,  have  accumulated  since 
the  beginning  of  westward  expansion. 
Keeping  track  of  land  boundaries  and 
ownership  was  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country.  The  Eastern 
States  Office  maintains  these  records 
and  makes  the  information  available 
to  the  public. 

Constant  use  of  the  books  contain- 
ing the  land  titles  resulted  in  rapid  de- 
terioration of  these  valuable  and  his- 
torical records.  In  1988.  the  Eastern 
States  Office  initiated  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  best  possible  method  for 
preserving  the  information  for  future 
generations.  "Preserving  America's 
Heritage"  is  the  records  project  which 
will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  store  information  on  discs, 
each  of  which  will  hold  36.000  patents. 
Information  which  at  one  time  would 
take  hours  to  retrieve  will  be  immedi- 
ately accessible  once  the  records  con- 
version project  is  complete. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  original  pat- 
ents and  title  documents  of  historical 
land  exchanges.  Access  to  these  histor- 
ic records  is  needed  to  determine  the 
Federal  Government's  claim  to  lands 
and  minerals. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Arkansas 
land  records  are  being  used  for  the 
prototype  in  this  project.  In  a  matter 
of  weeks,  323  volumes  of  Arkansas  pat- 
ents—163,000  documents— will  be  fully 
automated. 

I  congratulate  Curt  Jones  and  his 
staff  on  their  fine  work.  Not  only  is 
this  new  system  saving  valuable  time 
suid  money,  it  is  also  preserving  our 
past.  Future  use  of  the  automation 
system  will  provide  efficient  and  equi- 
table management  of  our  public 
lands.* 


MOSCOW  MONITOR  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  dra- 
matic and  historic  changes  in  United 
States  refugee  policies  concerning 
Soviet  refugees  greeted  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  is  the  year  the  doors  to 


Soviet    emigration    opened    and    the 
doors  to  the  United  States  closed. 

When  the  administration  axinounced 
the  new  U.S.  refugee  policies  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  Congress  had  only  15  days 
notice  of  the  very  serious  changes  in 
our  refugee  policies.  There  were  a 
myriad  of  unanswered  questions  and 
unaddressed  issues,  and  still  today  the 
same  questions  remain  unanswered 
and  issues  unaddressed. 

Therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews.  I 
have  established  the  Moscow  monitor 
project  wherein  the  preeminent  Soviet 
refusnik.  Leonid  Stonov.  will  provide 
first-hand  information  on  the  work- 
ings and  effects  of  the  new  policies. 

Since  our  first  contact  in  mid-De- 
cember. Mr.  Stonov  has  informed  me 
of  very  serious  problems  concerning 
Moscow  processing.  In  response  to 
these  contacts,  I  have  forwarded  a 
letter  to  Counsel  General  Max  Robin- 
son, of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  which  discusses  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  already  expressed  interest  in 
this  project  and  again  invite  further 
participation.  It  is  my  hope  that  with 
our  continued  vigilance,  these  prob- 
lems will  be  addressed  and  freedom 
will  speedily  arrive  for  those  still 
trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  I  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington.  DC.  January  26.  1990. 
Max  N.  Robinson, 

Counsel       General,       American       Embassy 
Moscow. 

Dear  General  Robinson:  I  am  writing  to 
advise  you  of  a  program  I  have  implemented 
to  monitor  the  effects  of  the  recent  changes 
m  United  States  policy  regarding  Soviet  ref- 
ugees for  fiscal  year  1990. 

When  the  Administration  announced 
these  new  pohcies  on  September  18,  Con- 
gress had  only  15  days  notice  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  serious  changes  in  our  refugee 
policies.  There  were  and  are  too  many  unan- 
swered questions  and  unaddressed  concerns 
surrounding  the  policies.  Therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews,  I  established  a  formal  monitor 
project  wherein  the  preeminent  Soviet  re- 
fusnik. Leonid  Stonov,  will  provide  first- 
hand insight  and  information  on  the  effects 
of  the  policies.  I  have  invited  other  Senators 
to  join  me  in  this  effort, 

Mr.  Stonov  has  formed  a  committee  to 
monitor  and  report  on  Moscow  processing  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union— particularly  the  rising  tide  of 
anti-Semitism.  To  date.  Mr,  Stonov  and  the 
Committee  have  reported  the  following 
areas  of  concern: 

1.  Because  the  Soviets  will  not  allow  non- 
governmental organizations  to  operate  in 
Moscow,  refugees  have  no  source  of  guid- 
ance or  information  on  the  adjudication 
process  or  resettlement  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  applicants  are  helpless 
as  they  attempt  to  understand  the  interview 
process  and  those  granted  refugee  status 
must  wait  months  while  the  Counselor  De- 


partment searches  to  secure  sponsors  in  the 
United  States.  Reports  Indicate  that  at  least 
a  six-month  backlog  has  l>een  created  and  Is 
increasing.  To  date,  there  is  no  indication 
that  volunteer  agencies  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  in  Moscow. 

2,  Refusal  rates  are  reported  to  be  be- 
tween 23-50  percent.  These  rates  were  not 
acceptable  for  Vienna  processing  and  are  no 
more  acceptable  for  Moscow  processing. 
Further,  there  is  a  grreat  inconsistency  In 
the  adjudication  process.  When  even  the 
most  outspoken  and  visible  activists  are 
being  denied  refugee  status,  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  any  logic  or  consistency  in  the 
process. 

3,  There  is  a  proliferating  anti-semitic 
movement  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  the  growing  instability  in  the  country, 
Jews  and  other  religious  minorities  are  in 
greater  danger  and  are  even  more  vulnera- 
ble to  persecution.  Moreover,  President  Gor- 
bachev has  taken  no  action  to  condemn  this 
growing  movement. 

These  issues  are  the  cause  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  we  must  work  to  solve  these 
critical  problems.  As  a  meml)er  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  I  have  pledged  to  main- 
tain vigilance  over  the  new  U.S.  policies.  It 
is  my  hope  that  by  sharing  my  concerns 
with  you,  we  can  work  together  in  order  to 
maximize  freedom  during  this  volatile  time. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Grassley, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


PRESERVING  AMERICA'S 
HERITAGE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Eastern  States  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  unveiled 
its  new  land  records  automation 
project. 

This  project,  entitled  "Preserving 
America's  Heritage,"  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  automation  of  almost  9 
million  Federal  land  conveyance  docu- 
ments maintained  by  the  Eastern 
States  Office— the  largest  land  title 
office  in  the  world. 

I  am  proud  that  the  land  records  of 
my  State  were  selected  for  the  proto- 
type for  this  project.  Former  Arkansas 
Land  Commissioner  Bill  McCuen,  now 
our  secretary  of  state,  as  well  as  our 
current  commissioner  of  lands,  Charlie 
Daniels,  were  actively  involved  in  this 
project  from  the  outset. 

The  land  title  records  housed  at  the 
Eastern  States  Office  in  some  10,000 
huge  books  have  been  extensively  uti- 
lized over  the  years  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  title  insurance  compa- 
nies, industry,  and  by  citizens  tracing 
their  genealogies.  These  books,  many 
of  them  years  old,  have  been  literally 
loved  to  death.  Automation  will  both 
preserve  these  important  docimients 
and  make  them  even  more  readily 
available  for  use. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  am  I  proud 
of  the  fact  that  my  State  was  chosen 
to  be  the  "pioneer"  in  this  effort,  but  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  work  of  scores  of 
dedicated  Federal  employees  at  the 
Eastern  States  Office,  as  well  as  the 


Office  of  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation at  the  Department  of 
Energy  who  have  lent  their  expertise 
to  the  project. 

Recipient  of  one  of  only  15  awards 
given  in  June  1989  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Management  Improve- 
ment, the  Eastern  States  Office  is  evi- 
dence of  the  caliber  of  individual  that 
Federal  service  continues  to  draw 
today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Services.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  am  daily  apprised  of  per- 
formance throughout  the  Federal 
Government  workplace.  The  Interior 
Department  can  be  especially  proud  of 
this  team  of  Federal  employees. 

I  know  Arkansas  is  now  the  envy  of 
other  States  who  wish  to  have  their 
land  records— such  an  integral  part  of 
our  heritage— automated  for  future 
use.  Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
they  could  ask  for  no  better  group 
than  Kurt  Jones  and  the  Easter  States 
Office  to  undertake  this  important 
mission.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
GRAND  OPENING  OF  THE 
INDOCHINESE  YOUTH  CENTER 
IN  GARDENA 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  opening  of  a 
new  center  that  will  go  a  long  way  in 
our  efforts  to  steer  our  young  people 
away  from  the  specter  and  scourge  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  Indochinese  Youth  Center  is  a 
noteworthy  addition  to  the  overall  ef- 
forts of  the  Los  Angeles-based  Asian- 
American  Drug  Abuse  Program.  Not 
only  will  this  center  enhance  our  ef- 
forts to  halt  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
but  it  also  seeks  to  address  and  stabi- 
lize the  problems  that  result  from 
stress  generated  by  culture,  family, 
and  school. 

The  Indochinese  Youth  Center  is 
part  of  the  further  development  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  Youth  Project  which  in- 
volves other  important  community 
groups  such  as  the  Korean  Youth 
Center,  Search  to  Involve  Philippino 
Americans  and  the  Asian  "5fouth 
Project.  These  community  organiza- 
tions have  joined  forces  to  address  the 
growing,  unique  problems  that  are 
facing  Asian  youth  today. 

Mr.  President,  Asian  immigration  is 
not  unique  to  our  shores.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  we  have  seen  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  the  number  and  di- 
versity of  new  citizens  in  our  Nation; 
be  they  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean. 
Philippino.  Cambodian,  Vietnamese, 
these  individuals  and  families  have 
come  to  seek  a  better  life  in  the 
United  States. 

Consequently,  their  immigration  has 
also  presented  them  with  a  unique  set 
of  problems  that   we   have  not  seen 


before,  especially  among  the  children 
of  these  new  immigrants. 

As  the  children  of  these  families 
learn  English  and  become  more  profi- 
cient in  the  language,  they  are  soon 
called  upon  by  their  parents  and  fami- 
lies to  represent,  interpret,  and  even 
mediate  for  the  family  in  their  newly 
adopted  culture.  In  this  scenario,  the 
decisionmaking  process  within  the 
family  shifts  in  focus  to  the  children 
as  the  family  becomes  more  dependent 
on  their  language  proficiency.  This  is 
a  formidable  challenge  and  obstacle 
for  any  child  or  young  adult,  especial- 
ly in  family  structures  that  are  usually 
hierarchial  in  nature,  presenting  the 
family  with  role  reversals. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  the  resulting 
stress  can  often  lead  to  deterioration 
within  the  family  structure  and  result 
in  a  situation  whereby  the  children 
can  easily  fall  prey  to  involvement  in 
crime  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Frequently,  these  pressures  can  dis- 
rupt their  school  lives,  and  push  these 
students  off  this  primary  track  of 
school  and  education  that  is  so  critical 
to  their  social  development.  The 
stresses  involved  in  school  with  stark 
cultural  differences,  peer  pressure  and 
basic  language  difficulties  combine  to 
lead  to  poor  performance  and  drop- 
outs. 

This  is  why  the  activities  of  the 
Indochinese  Youth  Center  represent  a 
positive  step  toward  addressing  these 
problems  and  treating  the  root  causes 
by  stressing  early  intervention— and 
thus  prevention— in  young  peoples 
lives. 

The  program  targets  the  community 
it  serves  through  outreach  projects, 
after  school  drug  free  activities,  and 
peer  support  groups. 

Moreover,  the  program  offers  paren- 
tal support  groups,  family  counseling 
services,  and  cultural  awareness  activi- 
ties to  help  family  members  cope  with 
the  various  stresses  and  conflicts  af- 
fecting them.  It  is  through  programs 
like  these  that  we  will  win  our  war 
against  drugs  and  put  our  children  on 
a  path  that  is  drug  free  and  crime 
free. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Indochinese  Youth 
Center  and  urge  all  Americans  to  take 
heart  in  this  one,  bright  example  of 
partnership  and  cooperation  and  to 
work  to  duplicate  the  fine  work  of 
these  caring  people.* 


BE  KIND  TO  ANIMALS  AND 
NATIONAL  PET  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 236,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Wilson  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  6  through 
12,  1990,  as  Be  Kind  to  Animals  and 
National  Pet  Week.  I  commend  my 
colleague  for  leading  this  effort  to 
highlight    the    importance    of    being 


kind  to  animals  and  pets  and  to  recog- 
nize the  contribution  of  veterinarians 
and  humane  organizations  to  animal 
health  and  welfare. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  is  sig- 
nificant, as  the  week  of  May  6  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  of  American 
Humane  Association's  Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals Week  and  the  10th  anniversary 
of  National  Pet  Week. 

Animals  and  pets  share  the  homes  of 
nearly  50,000,000  individuals  and  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States.  They  offer 
not  only  companionship  and  pleasure, 
but  also  provide  numerous  benefits  to 
children  and  the  elderly.  Animals  and 
pets  also  aid  the  blina,  deaf,  and  phys- 
ically disabled  in  many  daily  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
has  an  obligation  to  promote  responsi- 
ble care  of  animals  and  pets  and  to 
guard  against  irresponsible  treatment. 
It  is  essential  that  we  teach  kindness 
and  respect  for  all  living  animals 
through  education  in  schools  and  com- 
munities. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  done  so  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  worthy  resolution.  Its  prompt  pas- 
sage will  lend  vital  support  to  such  or- 
ganizations as  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  [A'VMA],  the  aux- 
iliary to  the  AVMA  and  the  American 
Animal  Hospital  Association  as  they 
endeavor  to  promote  greater  respect 
and  more  humane  treatment  for  all 
pets  and  animals.* 


JON  D.  MARTIN,  LAYTON,  UT, 
HONORED 

*  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  let  my  colleagues  know  of  a 
gifted  young  man  from  my  home  State 
of  Utah.  Jon  D.  Martin,  of  Layton,  UT. 
is  the  1989  grand  prize  wiruier  in  the 
nth  grade  and  up  category  in  the 
Paul  R.  Koch /Scottish  Rite  Essay 
Contest.  This  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry,  Southern  Juris- 
diction, U.S.A. 

Jon's  essay,  entitled,  "Rights  v.  Re- 
sponsibilities—What the  Constitution 
Means  to  Youth,"  is  not  only  an  exam- 
ple of  inspirational  prose,  but  it  makes 
me  proud  to  know  I  represent  such  tal- 
ented young  people. 

With  the  permission  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  reprint  his 
winning  work: 

Rights  v.  Responsibilities— What  the 
Constitution  Means  to  Youth 

(By  Jon  D,  Martin) 
It  is  common  knowledge  to  most  young 
Americans  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  certain  inalienable 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  our  great  democra- 
cy, basic  rights  which  one  will  not  find  in 
many  oppressed  societies.  Yet  most  young 
Americans  do  not  understand  that  along 
with  those  rights  comes  certain  responsibli- 
ties.  If  these  responsibilities  are  properly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
America,  and  those  young  citizens  begin  to 
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practice  their  duties  at  an  early  age.  then 
perhaps  by  the  time  they  reach  the  years  of 
adulthood,  when  they  are  endowed  with  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  they  will  be  able  to 
perform  those  duties  and  thus  reap  greater 
benefits  to  themselves  while  also  contribut- 
ing to  their  Country.  It  should  be  known  by 
every  American,  young  and  old.  that  no 
privilege  can  be  acquired  without  also  ac- 
cepting the  responsibilities  accompanying  it. 
In  other  words.    Freedom  is  not  free  " 

The  Corvstitution  was  signed  and  ratified 
in  1787.  Now.  after  200  years,  it  is  the  oldest 
surviving  national  Constitution  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  a  Preamble.  7  Articles,  and  26 
Amendments:  and  establishes  'delegated 
powers"  for  the  national  government,  re- 
servea  powers"  for  the  state  governments. 
and  "concurrent  powers'  by  which  either 
level  of  government  may  act.  thus  establish- 
ing a  "separation  of  powers."  In  1791  a  set 
of  amendments  was  proposed  by  James 
Madison,  and  these  were  added  before  any 
of  the  remaining  states  would  ratify  it. 
These  amendments  as  a  whole  are  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  their  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect the  liberties  of  the  people  against  possi- 
ble unjust  rule  by  the  national  government. 

Through  the  years,  the  Constitution  has 
been  broadened  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  all  Americans.  In  the  words  of  Jame.s 
Madison.  "In  framing  a  system  which  we 
wish  to  last  for  ages,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  changes  which  ages  will 
produce."  Also,  as  the  World  Book  Encyclo 
pedia  puts  it.  "The  Constitution  was  de 
signed  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  people- 
rich  and  poor.  Northerners  and  Southern- 
ers, farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen." 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  granted 
many  rights  by  the  Constitution.  Most  of 
the  Constitution  pertains  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  imposed  on  our  national  gov 
emment.  The  rights  of  the  people  them- 
selves are  generally  located  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  also  forbids  the  government 
to  violate  these  rights.  Citizens  are  guaran- 
teed such  rights  as  freedom  of  religion. 
speech,  and  press:  the  right  to  petition:  the 
right  to  protection  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures:  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  live  where  he  chooses:  the  right  to 
assemble:  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury:  and 
the  right,  and  the  responsibility,  to  vote 
These  rights  may  be  appreciated  by  all  citi- 
zens, young  and  old.  but  without  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  responsibilities,  they  would 
be  unattainable. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
citizen  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are 
paramount  in  importance.  These  responsi- 
bilities include  voting:  obeying  the  laws,  not 
only  of  the  Nation,  but  of  one's  city  and 
state;  paying  taxes:  serving  on  jury  duty 
when  called:  demonstrating  loyalty  to  one's 
Nation:  helping  to  change  things  which  are 
detrimental  to  society:  and  most  important 
of  all.  respecting  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  others.  All  good  citizens  who  per- 
form these  duties  with  diligence  and  loyalty 
can  expect  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed them  as  an  American  citizen.  It  is 
common  nature  to  desire  a  reward  without 
performing  the  required  work,  but  the 
result  of  that  work  demonstrates  the  value 
of  dutiful  service. 

With  the  United  States  Constitution  a 
little  over  200  years  old.  it  would  seem  obvi 
ous  that  the  relationship  between  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  is  as  im- 
portant today  as  it  was  at  the  birth  of  our 
Nation.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  a  question 
of  rights  V.  responsibilities,  but  rather  one 
of  rights  and  responsibilities,  a  .sense  of  co- 


existence of  duties  and  privileges.  As  to  the 
impact  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  American  youth,  their 
importance  should  be  understood  and  ac- 
cepted so  that  in  later  years,  as  adult  citi- 
zens, they  will  carry  a  greater  respect  for 
those  duties  and  privileges. 

The  Order  of  the  DeMolay  enhances  an 
understanding  of  these  values  through  the 
virtue  of  patriotism.  The  hope  is  that  these 
young  men  will  develop  into  adults  with  a 
sense  of  loyalty  towards  their  Country  and 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  which  they 
receive  through  their  citizenship.  They  will 
be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  the  better 
they  understand  today  that  no  one  can 
expect  liberty  without  first  accepting,  as 
necessary,  their  obligations  as  a  citizen, 
then  they  will  become  responsible  adult  citi- 
zens of  our  great  Country.  In  the  words  of 
Will  Durant.  "Man  became  free  when  he 
recognized  that  he  was  subject  to  law."» 


COMMEMORATIVE 
RESOLUTIONS 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  asked  Senator  Hollings  to 
allow  me  to  cosponsor  his  legislation, 
S.  2003,  which  would  bring  to  an  end 
the  current  practice  of  requiring  con- 
gressional action  on  so-called  com- 
memorative resolutions.  I  agreed  with 
Senator  Hollings.  His  legislation 
would  save  money  and  save  the  Con- 
gress from  the  embarrassment  of  con- 
sidering legislation  establishing  things 
like  National  Snow  White  Week. 

Now  I  recognize  that  some  com- 
memoratives  are  intrinsically  valuable. 
They  can  call  public  attention  to  real 
issues  and  they  can  give  legitimate 
groups  an  organizational  tool  of  sub- 
stantial significance.  Nothing  in  this 
legislation  prevents  those  goals  from 
being  achieved- they  just  allow  them 
to  be  achieved  without  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have 
routinely  cosponsored  commemorative 
resolutions  I  want  to  announce  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  changing  that 
practice  as  of  today.  I  want  S.  2003  to 
be  adopted  and  I  suspect  that  one  in- 
centive for  action  would  be  created  if 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  started  to 
withhold  their  support  for  commemo- 
ratives. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  cosmic  signifi- 
cance, Mr.  President.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  the  longer  we  spend  our  time,  and 
taxpayer's  dollars,  acting  on  com- 
memoratives,  the  less  seriously  we  will 
be  taken  as  an  institution  and  the  less 
effective  we  will  be  at  addressing  the 
substantial  challenges  facing  the 
Nation?  A  lot  of  the  commemoratives 
we  pass  are  serious— things  like  Na- 
tional Clean  Water  Month,  Working 
Mother's  Day.  World  Population 
Awareness  Week  are  worthwhile  and 
they  can  still  be  recognized  under  this 
bill.  But  I  suspect  that  a  lot  of  the 
groups  that  care  about  clean  water 
would  rather  have  us  pass  the  Clean 
Water  Act  than  have  a  week  in  their 
honor;  working  mothers  'Afould  rather 
have  a  child  care  bill  than  a  day  of 


recognition;  and  we  would  do  more  to 
deal  with  population  problems  by  de- 
bating the  United  Nations  Family  As- 
sistance Program  than  we  can  by  de- 
claring a  week  of  awareness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  co- 
sponsor  Senator  Hollings'  bill,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 
And,  until  we  do  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  reversing  the  current 
policy  of  almost  routinely  supporting 
commemoratives.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TENACITY  OF 
THE  UKRAINIAN  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  72  years 
ago  last  week  the  Ukrainian  people  re- 
established an  independent  and  sover- 
eign nation.  By  1922.  after  a  difficult 
struggle,  the  Soviets  had  established 
control  over  Ukraine. 

Ukraine  has  been  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  at  various  times 
through  history.  Because  of  an  unre- 
mitting determination  to  secure  their 
independence,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  won  respect  and  support  from 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  While  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  had  an  independent,  free,  and 
sovereign  nation  only  intermittently  in 
recent  centuries,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  never  lost  their  unique  and  rich 
culture,  their  religion,  their  identity, 
and  their  pride  of  being  Ukrainian. 
Through  the  years  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, most  recently  by  the  Soviets,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  succeeded  in 
their  stuggle  to  maintain  their  identi- 
ty. With  inspiring  determination  and 
tenacity,  Ukrainians  have  never  lost 
their  desire  for  freedom. 

On  this  anniversary.  Mr.  President, 
we  should  take  special  note  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
maintain  the  struggle  for  Ukrainian 
freedom,  identity,  and  dignity.  At 
great  personal  cost  they  have  strug- 
gled and  suffered  for  fundamental 
human  rights,  and  the  right  to  live  as 
free  Ukrainians. 

As  Americans  we  should  be  relent- 
less in  our  insistence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  honor  its  commitments,  and  re- 
spect the  fundamental,  universally 
recognized  human  rights  of  the  people 
of  Ukraine. 

Mr.  President,  the  resilience  and  un- 
ending determination  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  achieve  freedom  will  not  die. 
The  flame  has  never  been  extin- 
guished, and  burrts  with  increasing  in- 
tensity.# 


ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT  VISION 
FOR  FOREIGN  AID.  NOT  5  PER- 
CENT CUTS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  Senator 
Dole,  suggested  in  a  New  York  Times 


editorial  that  aid  to  the  five  largest 
United  States  foreign  assistance  recipi- 
ents be  cut  across  the  board  by  5  per- 
cent in  order  to  provide  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  emerging  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Panama.  He  stated  last  week  that 
his  purpose  in  writing  the  editorial 
was  that  he  wanted  to  start  the  debate 
on  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Dole  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  Congress  needs  to 
fully  and  completely  debate  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  A  de- 
tailed examination  of  these  programs 
is  justified  and  necessary.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  a  massive  infusion  of 
aid  to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  democra- 
cies we  see  struggling  for  life  in 
Poland.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  and  Roma- 
nia. Additionally,  following  our  inva- 
sion of  Panama,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  rebuild  that  poor  country  and 
aid  in  its  economic  and  political  recov- 
ery. 

At  the  same  time,  the  path  proposed 
by  Senator  Dole  is  not  the  right  route 
for  us  to  take.  We  should  not  take  aid 
from  other  struggling  democracies 
with  underdeveloped  economies  and  a 
desperate  need  for  our  assistance  and 
give  to  other,  new  democracies  with 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Senator  Dole  would  take  a  5-percent 
cut  in  aid  from  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  in  order 
to  assist  the  new  democracies.  There 
are.  however,  very  real  reasons  why 
these  countries  are  the  largest  aid  re- 
cipients. A  consensus  has  developed 
that  aid  to  each  of  these  countries 
achieves  many  of  our  foreign  policy 
goals  and  has  far-reaching  applica- 
tions. 

Israel,  for  example,  is  our  only 
democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East  and 
one  who  faces  a  ring  of  hostile  neigh- 
bors. Notwithstanding  some  of  the 
PLO"s  rhetoric  from  Tunis,  these  na- 
tions remain  committed  to  the  force- 
ful elimination  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Only  one  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  Egypt,  has  made  peace 
with  Israel  while  the  rest  remain  at 
war.  They  persist  at  war  when  peace  is 
breaking  out  throughout  Eastern 
Europe. 

An  added  benefit  of  this  peace,  and 
one  which  will  have  a  severe  impact  on 
Israel,  is  the  wave  of  Soviet  Jewish  ref- 
ugees which  have  already  started  ar- 
riving in  numbers  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  mid-1970's.  The  number 
of  refugees  entering  Israel  over  the 
next  few  years  may  be  as  high  as  one- 
half  million  Soviet  Jews.  Since  the 
United  States  has  significantly  re- 
duced the  number  of  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  allowed  entry  into  this  coun- 
try, this  will  add  a  burden  to  an  al- 
ready troubled  Israeli  economy  and 
will  only  increase  Israel'^i  reliance  on 
United  States  aid.  This  is  aid  which 


has  actually  decreased  in  real  terms  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Senator  Dole  would  also  cut  aid  to 
Egypt,  a  close  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  the  only  country  in  the 
Middle  East  which  had  the  courage  to 
make  peace  with  Israel.  Egypt  took 
this  risk  for  peace  and  was  ostracized 
by  its  Arab  brethren  for  its  foresight. 
It  also  paid  the  ultimate  price— the 
loss  of  President  Anwar  Sadat  to  an 
assassin  s  bullet.  Under  the  leadership 
of  President  Mubarak.  Egypt  has 
stayed  the  course  and  was  readmitted 
last  summer  to  the  Arab  League  while 
continuing  its  peace  with  Israel.  Egypt 
is  an  extremely  poor  nation,  which 
faced  economic  isolation  for  its  acts  of 
peace.  U.S.  aid  is  vital  to  the  health  of 
its  fragile  economy.  Furthermore, 
Egypt  is  presently  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  Bush  administration's  Middle 
East  peace  efforts;  a  cut  in  Egypt's  aid 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  at  a  sensi- 
tive time. 

There  is  a  new  democracy  in  Paki- 
stan. The  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Benazir  Bhutto  is  a  good  example 
of  a  government  where  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  policies  are  beginning  to 
take  root  after  years  of  dictatorship. 
Pakistan  is  a  country  which  has  brave- 
ly taken  under  its  wings  thousands  of 
Afghan  refugees,  oftentimes  at  risk  to 
Pakistani  security.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions the  Afghan  Government  has 
bombed  the  refugee  camps  in  Paki- 
stan. This  is  another  nation  for 
which— if  times  were  different  and  cof- 
fers were  full— a  convincing  case  could 
be  made  for  more  aid.  not  less. 

Senator  Dole  would  also  target 
Turkey,  our  only  Moslem  NATO  Ally, 
for  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  This  strategic 
ally  on  NATO's  southern  flank  cur- 
rently faces  a  virtual  civil  war  on  its 
border  as  Soviet  Armenia  battles 
Soviet  Azerbaijan.  It  has  strained  its 
internal  budgets  by  accepting  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Turkish  refugees  flee- 
ing the  policy  of  forced  Bulgarization 
of  minorities  ruthlessly  pursued  by 
the  Zhikov  government.  Sadly,  this 
policy  appears  to  be  favored  by  many 
Bulgarians— even  after  the  fall  of  the 
Communist  government.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  reduce  our  aid  to  this  im- 
portant, developing  ally. 

Finally,  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
would  reduce  the  aid  we  provide  to  the 
government  of  President  Aquino  in 
the  Philippines.  Her  democratic  gov- 
ernment faces  challenges  from  anti- 
democratic forces.  As  we  work  to  stabi- 
lize the  situation  within  that  troubled 
country,  to  aid  Mrs.  Aquino  as  she 
tries  to  nurture  democratic  institu- 
tions in  her  country,  and  to  reach  an 
accord  on  our  military  presence  in 
that  country,  should  we  simply  cut  5 
percent  off  the  top  without  careful 
consideration?  I  do  not  think  that 
action  would  be  wise. 

Clearly,  a  simple  across-the-board 
cut  is  not  the  way  to  approach  the 


issue  of  revamping  our  foreign  assist- 
ance policies.  The  F»resident  complains 
about  Congress'  constant  earmarking 
of  foreign  aid  to  favored  countries. 
There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  the 
earmarks.  Often,  the  President  is  too 
cautious  and  lacks  a  grand  foreign 
policy  scheme.  The  best  example  of 
this  is  last  year's  aid  package  for 
Poland  and  Hungary. 

After  his  historic  visit  to  these  new 
democracies  last  summer.  President 
Bush  offered  his  plan  to  assist  these 
brave  countries  in  their  transitions  to 
democracy.  His  initial  aid  package  con- 
sisted of  a  paltry  $10  million. 

After  I  returned  from  witnessing  the 
swearing  in  of  Poland's  first  non-Com- 
munist prime  minister  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  I.  along  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  submitted  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  aid  package  for  these 
two  countries  to  approximately  $100 
million.  Ultimately,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  I  developed, 
passed,  and  had  enacted  an  aid  pack- 
age of  $533  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  Poland  and  Hungary- 
far  exceeding  the  President's  original 
request.  Had  Congress  not  earmarked 
the  funds  and  abided  only  by  the 
President's  request,  these  countries 
would  be  facing  problems  greater  than 
those  before  them  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  President  Bush  submitted  rec- 
ommends only  $300  million  for  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  $200  million 
less  than  the  aid  package  he  signed 
into  law  for  only  two  emerging  East- 
ern European  democracies  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

Senator  Dole  only  recommends  ap- 
proximately $350  million  for  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Panama.  Pana- 
ma's President  Endara  had  estimated 
that  his  country  would  need  at  least  $1 
billion  to  rebuild  Panama  and  get  its 
economic  house  in  order.  The  adminis- 
tration's supplemental  appropriations 
request  for  Panama  includes  at  least 
$500  million  for  this  purpose.  It  seems 
that  the  administration  does  not  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem our  foreign  aid  programs  face. 

Obviously  these  nations  need  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  investment,  aid,  and 
capital.  This  is  the  problem  which 
faces  the  United  States.  Senator  Dole 
is  correct  to  raise  the  entire  issue.  We 
need  perestroika,  or  new  thinking,  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  We  also 
need  vision  in  our  policies  to  aid  these 
new-  democracies.  A  5  percent  cut  or 
$300  million  in  next  year's  budget  does 
not  demonstrate  this  vision. 

Each  and  every  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  examined  and  ineffective 
ones  should  be  discarded.  There  may 
be  countries  to  which  aid  could  be  re- 
duced. There  may  be  international  in- 
stitutions to  which  our  aid  could  be 
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trimmed  to  free  aid  for  the  Eastern 
European  democracies. 

Congress  does  not  want  to  tie  the 
President's  hands,  but  Congress  has  a 
constitutionally  mandated  role  to  play 
in  the  foreign  aid  arena.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  debate  in  the  authoriza 
tion  and  appropriations  committees  on 
these  issues  as  the  fiscal  year  1991  for- 
eign aid  budget  process  begins.* 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT         AGREE 
MENT-RECESS  UNTIL  8:.'35  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  our  busine.ss  thi.s 
evening,  the  Senate  stand  in  rece.ss 
until  8:35  p.m.  this  evening;  that  upon 
reconvening,  the  Senate  assemble  as  a 
body  and  proceed  to  the  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  at  8:40  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  TAKING  OF 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  IN  THE  CHAM 
BER  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Re.s.  238 1  authonzinij  thr 
taking  of  a  photograph  in  the  Chambt-r  of 
the  United  States  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  238 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  in  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
sole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  States  Senate  in  actual  session 
on  a  date  and  time  to  be  announced  by  the 
majority  leader  after  consultation  with  the 
Republican  Leader. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor,  which 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  whether  he  has  any  further 
business'^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  just  say,  before  asking 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  that  I 
am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  begin 
voting  on  the  clean  air  bill  today.  Two 
amendments  were  adopted,  one  by 
rollcall  vote  and  one  by  voice  vote.  We 
ha\e  had  a  number  of  productive  dis- 
cussions among  many  Senators,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  and 
affected  States  and  industries.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  now  making  some  sig- 
nificant progre.ss  toward  final  action 
on  this  legislation. 

I  know  this  has  been  one  of  the 
President  s  highest  priorities.  He  has 
so  stated  on  many  occasions.  I  hope 
and  anticipate  that  he  will  make  refer- 
ence to  it  again  this  evening.  While 
the  bill  is  complex  and  controversial 
and  while  many  Senators  have  under- 
standable concerns  about  many  as- 
pects of  it.  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  the  legislation  as  requested 
and  itrged  by  the  President  and  that 
we  will  be  able  to  see  final  enactment 
of  such  legislation  this  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  his  cooperation  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  just  indicate,  in 
meeting  with  the  President  this  morn- 
ing, he  did  underscore  the  very  thing 
the  majority  leader  has  mentioned: 
early  action  on  this  bill,  willingness  of 
the  administration  to  work  with  us 
where  we  can,  and.  where  we  have  dif- 
ferences, work  those  out  the  best  we 
can.  I  share  the  majority  leader's  view. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:35  P.M. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  930  A.M.;  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  evening's  joint  ses- 
sion that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  1,  and  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resume  debate  on  the 
clean  air  bill  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  with  the  possibility  of  votes 
on  amendments  throughout  the  day 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  no 
other  business  and  if  no  other  Senator 
is  seeking  recognition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  under  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6:24 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  8:35 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Wirth]. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Thereupon,  at  8:41  p.m.,  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  Walter  J.  Stewart,  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Henry  K.  Giugni, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  the  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by 
him  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  appears  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  today's  Record.) 


RECESS  9:30  TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  9:46  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed 
until  Thursday.  February  1,  1990,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  31.  1990: 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

MICHAEL  LORNE  MOODIE,  OF  MARYLAND,  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  U  S  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARM.AMENT  AGENCY.  VICE  LYNN  MARVIN 
HANSEN    RESIGNED 

THE  JUDICIARY 

DONALD  L  IVERS,  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  TO  BE  AN  ASSO 
CIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  US  COURT  OF  VETERANS  AP 
PEALS  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  15  YEARS  (NEW  POSITION! 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  IN 
DICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593 
8218,  AND  8373,  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  DALE  R  BAUMLER,  369  30  1018PV  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN,  SHIRLEY  M  CARPENTER  226  50-0291FV 
AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN  GLENN  W  REDMOND  115  30  BOISFV  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  E  SIMON,  376  28  2230FV,  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE 

BRIG  GEN  RAYMOND  B  STEWARD  JR  250  42 
2181F^,  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  ALMON  B  BALLARD,  423  48-9753FV  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL  GERALD  F  CRUMP  558  46  2550FV  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL.  JIMMY  O  DISHNER.  049  28-1954FV  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL,  RAY  F  GARMAN  579  46  7764FV  AIR  FORCE  RE 
SERVE 

COL.  DAVID  C  OILDART.  006  36  8478FV.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 


COI*  JAMES  W  HART  JR  263  48  0980F\-  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL  JOHN  F  HARVI,:Y  024  32  6023F\'  AIR  FORCE  RE 
SERVE 

COL,  WIIXIAM  H  LAWSON  287  38  0736FV  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL  DAVID  R  SMITH  052  32  8668I-T  AIR  fXJRCE  RF 
SERVE 

COL    WILLIAM   D    TRACY     046  32  69351-'\-,    AIR    fXJRCf 

reser\t: 


COL  FRANK  D  WATSON  531  44  8I51FV  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

COL  WALLACE  W  WHALEY  247  80  1451FV  AIR 
FORCE  RESERVE 

COL  W.ALTER  L  WINTERS  JR  459  56  3954FV  AIR 
FKJRCE  RFJiERVE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT     TO     THF     GRADE     OF     BRIGADIER     GENERAL 


WHILE  SERVING  AS  DEAN  OP  THE  ACADEMIC  BOARD. 
US  MILITARY  ACADEMY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNTTED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  4335<Cl 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL     GERALD    E     GALLOWAY,    JR,,    577-44  3903,    U-S. 
ARMY 
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HELPING  GORBACHEV  DISCARD 
A  BROKEN  IDEA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  restructure  his 
economy  and  improve  the  Soviet  standard  of 
living  IS  to  stop  financing  Communist  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  world  Cuba.  Nicaragua, 
Ethiopia,  Cambodia,  Libya,  and  North  Korea 
all  receive  large  shipments  of  Soviet  weapons 
and  aid  packages  every  year  The  rubles  used 
to  produce  this  foreign-aid-to-dictators  pro- 
gram could  better  be  spent  improving  the  lives 
of  Soviet  citizens  by  improving  their  economy 
at  home 

Gorbachev  has  a  staggering  task  before 
him — the  restructuring  of  a  failed  centrally 
planned  economy  If  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  place  a  high  budgetary  emphasis  on 
defense  production  and  weapons  exports,  the 
Soviet  economy  will  continue  to  lose  vital  cap- 
ital necessary  to  reiuvenate  domestic  produc- 
tion and  provide  enough  quality  consumer 
goods  for  the  Soviet  population  If  Gorbachev 
insists  on  financing  foreign  ventures,  his  her- 
alded perestroika  program  may  all  be  for 
naught,  and  the  Soviet  people  will  have  lost 
their  best  chance  in  73  years  for  a  better  way 
of  life 

Mindful  of  this,  I  commend  to  your  attention 
the  following  article  entitled  "Helping  Gorba- 
chev Discard  a  Broken  Idea,'  by  Richard 
Perle.  from  the  November  20,  1989.  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  Nov. 

20.  1989) 

Helping  Gorbachev  Discard  a  Broken  Idea 

(By  Richard  Perle) 

When  Secretary  of  State  Baker  suggested 
the  other  day  in  New  York  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  Mikhail  Gorbachev  a  little  technical 
assistance  to  help  restructure  the  Soviet 
economy,  I  wondered  what  he  might  have  in 
mind.  Perhaps  we  could  send  a  team  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  Moscow  to  help  them  with 
their  housing  shortage.  Better  yet.  why  not 
a  group  of  savings  and  loan  regulators  to 
give  the  Kremlin  a  little  advice  on  running  a 
banking  system?  Baker  was  vague  about 
how  we  might  help  perestroika.  but  he  was 
clear  in  expressing  the  administrations 
hopes  for  its  success.  So  what  should  we 
think? 

Most  important,  we  should  be  clear  about 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  we  favor  peres- 
troika and  glasnost,  by  which  Gorbachev 
hopes  to  encourage  change.  We  do  not  mean 
blanket  approval  for  everything  the  Soviets 
are  doing. 

Surely  we  don't  mean  to  smile  upon  con- 
tinuing Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Afghani- 
stan. Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Ethiopia,  Cambodia. 


Libya  and  North  Korea.  A  policy  of  aid  to 
'■ountries  that  menace  their  neighbors  while 
repressing  their  own  people  is  hardly  what 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  cheer  for  Gorba- 
chev's reforms.  Yet  from  the  near  empty 
coffers  of  a  failing  economy  the  Soviets, 
even  under  Gorbachev,  have  managed  to 
find  billions  for  six  of  the  world's  most  un- 
savory regimes. 

They  have  also  managed  to  keep  up  mas- 
sive investment  (20  percent  or  more  of  their 
gross  national  product,  more  than  three 
times  what  the  U.S.  spends)  in  maintaining 
their  military  power.  That  is  not  peres- 
troika. 

Recent  .signs  that  Soviet  military  spending 
may  be  declining  are  welcome.  But  the  de- 
crease has  been  insignificant  so  far.  And  it 
has  been  consistent  with  consolidation  and 
modernization  of  a  bloated  military  estab- 
lishment. 

BOOS  AND  cheers 

It  is  right  to  applaud  glasnost.  Who  isn't 
moved  by  the  remarkable  rejection  of  so 
much  of  the  inhumanity  of  Soviet  history 
that  now  appears  daily  in  the  Soviet  press? 
But  it  is  also  right  to  boo  and  hiss  when 
Soviet  editors  are  fired  or  censored  because 
someone  has  written  something  that  is  not 
to  Gorbachev's  liking.  Or  when  political 
prisoners  like  Oleg  Mikhailov,  Alexander 
Goldovich.  Bohdan  Mimchak.  Rusian  Ke- 
tenchiyev.  Leonid  Lubman  and  others  lan- 
guish in  the  notorious  Perm  Labor  Camp  35. 
That  is  not  glasnost. 

O.K..  "  you  say.  "we  don't  approve  of  ev- 
erything Gorbachev  is  doing,  but  he  is 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  and  we  want 
him  to  succeed."  So  what  can  we  do  to  help? 

First,  we  can  help  the  Soviets  understand 
that  their  system,  a  centrally  controlled 
economy  operating  within  a  totalitarian 
state,  is  beyond  repair.  I  was  reminded  of  it 
the  other  day  when  the  Sears  repairman 
came  to  fix  the  family  washing  machine. 

Can  it  be  repaired?  "  I  asked.  "Oh  yes,"' 
the  man  said.  I  can  fix  it  up  so  it'll  run  for 
another  year  " 

"And  then?  "  I  asked.  Then.  "  he  said. 
"you  will  have  to  get  a  new  one." 

The  Soviets  need  a  new  economic,  .social 
and  political  system,  not  a  repair  job  that 
will  squeeze  out  another  year  or  two  before 
the  machinery  is  reduced  to  scrap.  That  new- 
system  must  be  a  market  economy  operat- 
ing within  a  democratic,  pluralist  state. 
Anything  less  and  it  is  bound  to  fail.  As 
Baker  put  it  in  New  York,  "Preedom  works! 
Communism  doesn't!" 

This  seemingly  gratuitous  advice  may  not 
seem  like  much  help,  especially  to  those  in 
Congress  who  keep  telling  the  President 
that  he  is  missing  an  opportunity  by  not 
doing  more  for  the  Soviets.  But  the  damage 
the  Soviets  have  done  to  themselves  by 
building  a  society  on  a  wrong  idea.  Commu- 
nism, can  only  be  reversed  by  doing  away 
with  that  idea  and  replacing  it  with  a  good 
idea,  capitalist  democracy.  If  they  continue 
to  believe  that  tinkering,  or  even  radical 
surgery,  on  the  existing  Marxist-Leninist 
system  is  going  to  be  enough,  they  will  fail 
for  sure.  When  it  comes  to  our  helping  per- 
estroika, words  can  mean  more  than  deeds, 
ideas  more  than  cash. 


Second,  we  can  hammer  away  at  the  idea 
that  curtailing  military  spending  and  aid  to 
the  dirty  half  dozen  is  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  perestroika.  Gorbachev  will  never 
make  it  if  he  continues  to  ship  desperately 
needed  capital  abroad  to  sustain  regional 
conflicts.  Jim  Baker  spoke  in  New  York  of 
"points  of  mutual  advantage."  Here  is  an 
important  one:  It  is  advantageous  to  us  both 
if  Moscow  spends  less  to  sustain  regional 
wars  and  insurgencies.  The  same  is  true  of 
its  military  spending. 

So  among  the  things  we  can  do  to  support 
perestroika  is  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  on  re- 
gional issues  and  disarmament.  This  goes 
against  the  grain  of  those  who  believe  we 
are  helping  Gorbachev  when  we  abandon 
our  negotiating  positions  and  soften  our  de- 
mr.iids. 

Time  is  on  our  side.  As  things  worsen  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  pressure  on  Gorba- 
chev to  finance  perestroika  by  reordering 
Soviet  priorities  away  from  adventures 
abroad  and  massive  military  spending  will 
increase.  Well  get  a  better  arms-control 
deal  a  year  from  now'  than  we  can  get  today 
as  the  full  scope  of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
economy  comes  to  be  understood  by  the  op- 
ponents of  perestroika. 

And  if  circumstances  change  and  the  Sovi- 
ets once  again  embrace  military  power  as 
the  solution  to  their  problems,  treaties 
signed  hurriedly  now  will  mean  little  then. 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze's  admission 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  violating  the 
Anti-Ballistic-Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  for 
nearly  a  decade  should  remind  us  how  vul- 
nerable we  are  to  treaty  violations— and  how 
little  we  do  to  respond  to  them. 

So  our  consultants  are  not  what  Gorba- 
chev needs.  A  few  good  ideas,  vigorously 
argued  and  backed  up  at  the  negotiating 
table,  are  the  best  we  can  do. 


TED  AND  CASEY  DANSON.  THE 
AMERICAN  OCEANS  CAMPAIGN, 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
people  often  wonder  what  they  can  do  to  help 
their  communities  and  their  country.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  Ted  and  Casey  Danson,  who 
have  demonstrated  that  personal  involvement 
is  the  best  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
one's  community  and  who  have  become  lead- 
ing voices  in  the  campaign  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  Danson  is  best  known  for  his  starnng 
role  in  the  television  senes  "Cheers."  He  is 
also,  however,  the  sponsor  and  cofounder  of 
the  American  Oceans  Campaign,  a  not-for- 
profit  group  working  to  preserve  America's 
oceans  and  coasts.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Dansons  and  American  Oceans  Cam- 
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paign  since  its  formation  and  have  been  very 
impressed  by  the  depth  of  their  personal  com- 
mitment to  our  environment  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization  they  have  founded. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  an  article  from  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  which  describes  the 
activities  of  American  Oceans  Campaign,  its 
committed  staff  led  by  Bob  Sulnick,  and  the 
Dansons.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  them  to  )oin  with  me  In 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of  American 
Oceans  Campaign  and  Ted  and  Casey 
Danson. 

[Prom  the  Santa  Monica  Outlook,  Jan.  21. 

1990] 

Starring  Role— In  Fight  for  Environment 

(By  Laura  Accinelli) 

In  Hollywood,  as  elsewhere,  money  makes 
things  happen.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
star  is  born.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an 
activist  is  made. 

Sometimes  both  happen.  The  television 
hit  "Cheers"  made  Ted  Danson  a  star.  It 
also  made  him  an  environmentalist  commit- 
ted at  an  unusual  level— as  unusual  in  Holly- 
wood as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Danson  and  his  wife.  Casey,  had  written 
checks  here  and  there  for  assorted  causes. 
He'd  volunteered  his  time  to  help  publicize 
issues,  most  notably  for  the  group  No  Oil, 
which  works  against  offshore  drilling  in 
Santa  Monica  Bay. 

Then  with  the  success  of  "Cheers"  the 
Santa  Monica  couple  came  into  a  sack  of 
dough— the  sort  of  money  you  have  to  take 
seriously,  said  Danson.  They  decided  to  ex- 
periment. 

"My  wife  and  I  sat  down  and  decided  we 
needed  to  focus  all  of  our  energy  and  time 
and  money  in  one  area  to  see  how  much  of  a 
difference  we  can  make.  The  question  was. 
how  can  we  use  money  to  make  something 
happen?" 

The  answer  was  the  not-for-profit  Ameri- 
can Oceans  Campaign,  created  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  Santa  Monica  with  the  help  of 
Robert  H.  Sulnick.  an  environmental  lawyer 
who  once  served  as  president  of  No  Oil. 
Today  AOC  is  one  of  the  few  groups  advo- 
cating nationally  for  the  ocean. 

It's  evolved  into  one  of  the  "key  players" 
on  environmental  issues,  said  Rep.  Mel 
Levine,  D-Santa  Monica.  "Ted  Danson  is 
having  an  effect  on  public  policy.  He's  help- 
ing demonstrate  to  Congress  how  strong 
public  opinion  is  on  these  issues,"  Levine 
said. 

REPUTATION  ...  ON  THE  LINE 

"This  is  something  Ted  Danson  doesn't 
have  to  do.  He's  willing  to  put  his  reputa- 
tion and  resources  on  the  line." 

With  a  staff  of  seven  including  Sulnick, 
another  lawyer  and  a  Washington.  D.C..  lob- 
byist and  three  major  programs  directed 
against  offshore  drilling,  driftnets  (fishing 
nets  up  to  30  miles  in  length)  and  coastal 
pollution.  AOC's  budget  this  year  hits  half  a 
million  dollars,  Ted  and  Casey  Danson  foot 
the  bill  for  all  of  the  organization's  operat- 
ing costs. 

As  a  cause,  the  environment  was  a  natu- 
ral, said  Danson.  At  heart,  his  message  is 
that  everyone  must  be  involved. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  can  just  not  get 
concerned.  It's  no  longer  an  option  in  life." 
Danson  said  In  an  interview  on  the  Para- 
mount lot  in  Hollywood.  His  unassuming 
production  office  is  decorated  with  photos 
mostly  from  his  film  career  and  native 
American  art  (Danson  also  sits  on  the  board 
of  Futures  for  Children,  which  helps  Ameri- 
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can  Indism  and  South  American  kids  stay  in 
school). 

"We're  at  risk  of  losing  what  our  parents 
gave  to  us.  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  pass  it 
on  to  our  children,  "  said  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  ages  10  and  5.  "We  stand  to  lose 
a  great  deal  on  this  planet.  It's  not  even  a 
'60s  thing.  It's  something  very  real  in  our 
lives." 

Meaning,  he  said,  the  sea  and  its  resources 
are  dying,  assaulted  by  municipal  and  indus- 
trial run-offs,  ocean  dumping,  oil  spills, 
driftnets,  helter-skelter  shoreline  develop- 
ment. The  work  of  Danson's  group  is  to  pub- 
licize this  plight  and  to  foster  a  national 
policy  for  ocean  protection. 

AOC  has  been  involved  in  fights  on  both 
coasts  and  in  Alaska  to  institute  moiatoria 
on  offshore  oil  drilling.  It  helped  Alaskan 
fishermen  after  the  Exxon-Valdez  oii  spill. 
It  made  a  movie  with  the  National  Audubon 
Society  on  pollution  threats  to  coastal 
waters.  It  wrote  the  ocean  section  of  Cali- 
fornia's proposed  envirormiental  initiative. 
It  worked  with  Levine  and  Rep.  Br.rbara 
Boxer,  D-Marin.  to  draft  the  National 
Ocean  Protection  Act  of  1990.  slated  for 
committee  consideration  in  February. 

At  that  time,  low-key.  prosaic,  earnest 
Danson  will  do  his  bit  as  a  celebrity  to 
garner  attention  and  support. 

"The  public  has  already  made  up  it;;  mind 
that  the  environment  needs  to  be  restored 
and  preserved.  What  Ted  does  is  re.nforce 
people's  conunitment.  tell  them  how  they 
can  help  and  provide  leadership,  "  said 
AOC's  executive  director  Sulnick.  who  left  a 
tenured  post  at  Loyola  Law  School  and  an 
environmental  law  practice  to  put  ali  of  his 
energy  into  the  organization. 

IS  DANSON  INFORMED? 

As  conventional  wisdom  goes,  politicians 
have  always  loved  movie  stars,  esptcially 
when  it's  campaigrn  time.  They  know  the 
value  of  a  celebrity  to  draw  cameras,  report- 
ers and  crowds.  After  all.  communication 
and  enticing  packaging  is  the  business  of 
Hollywood. 

But  can  they  really  talk  about  the  scien- 
tific and  economic  ins  and  outs  of  complicat- 
ed environmental  issues?  Sure.  Danson 
knows  how  to  memorize  a  script,  mix  a 
drink  and  kiss  Isabella  Rossellini,  but  what 
does  he  know  about  toxic  waste  disposal  and 
sewage  systems  and  the  needs  of  farmers? 

Yet,  lawmakers  like  Republican  Rep. 
James  H.  Saxton,  who  worked  with  Danson 
to  stop  sludge  dumping  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  praise  the  actor  for  his  knowledge. 

"Ted  Danson  is  well-respected.  His  name 
recognition  is  great.  Everybody  knows  who 
he  is.  People  watch  Cheers,' "  the  New- 
Jersey  congressman  said.  "He  is  a  tremen- 
dous help  in  promoting  a  cause,  curing  a 
perceptual  problem,  drawing  attention  to  an 
issue.  He  also  provides  a  positive  impetus  to 
people  to  do  something  about  them." 

If  there  was  ever  a  credibility  problem,  it 
was  Danson's  owti. 

"Maybe  because  I'm  an  actor,  or  especially 
because  I'm  an  actor,  you  first  leam  the 
issues  in  pep-rally  terminology  and  sound 
bites.  Then  as  you  leam  more  and  more, 
suddenly  it's,  "Dear  God,  how  complicated 
the  situation  is.'  Who  am  I  kidding?"  said 
Danson.  He  often  stops  midsentence  to  ask 
if  he  sounds  flaky. 

"I  had  to  get  over  this  idea  of  who  am  I  to 
do  this.  I'm  42.  I  have  two  kids,  I  live  here. 
That's  what  gives  me  the  right.  That's  what 
gives  anyone  the  right." 

SON  OF  AN  ARCHAEOLOGIST 

The  son  of  an  archaeologist  attached  to 
the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  in  Flag- 
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staff,  Danson  says  locals  there  didn't  con- 
sciously rally  "round  the  environment.  In- 
stead, they  lived  it.  steeped  in  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  out-doors,  hopping  on  horses  to 
take  in  the  region's  beauty. 

It  was  at  Stanford  University  that  Danson 
"fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  acting  " 
and  missed  the  first  round  of  consciousness 
many  folks  his  age  experienced.  He  left 
Stanford  for  Carnegie  Technological  Insti- 
tute and  concentrated  on  his  acting  career. 

When  the  Dansons  moved  to  S&nta 
Monica  a  few  years  ago.  they  got  a  notice 
from  No  Oil.  the  group  working  to  prevent 
Occidental  Petroleum  from  drilling  for  oil 
along  the  Pacific  Palisades  coastline.  The 
couple  sent  a  check.  They  attended  a  talk 
by  No  Oils  Sulnick.  About  six  people 
showed.  Danson  left  a  check.  Eventually  the 
Dansons  became  more  and  more  involved  in 
the  issue.  Along  the  way  Danson  and  Sul- 
nick became  friends. 

One  night,  on  the  way  home  from  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  the  envirorunental  lawyer 
and  the  TV  year  star  conceived  the  idea  for 
AOC.  It  was  a  powerful  combination,  and, 
Danson  concurs,  without  Sulnick.  there 
would  be  no  American  Oceans  Campaign. 

Today,  he  said,  the  group  is  just  hitting  its 
stride.  It  took  a  couple  of  years  for  it  to  dis- 
cover its  identify  and  for  Danson  to  define 
his  most  effective  role  in  it. 

Admittedly,  he  felt  noble  at  first,  he  said, 
"like  a  guy  on  a  white  horse  charging  into 
the  fray."  Now  he  feels  overwhelmed  by  the 
depth  of  the  problem  and  the  time  tug-of- 
war  of  family,  career,  political  involvement. 

EFFORTS  AT  HOME 

All  along  it's  been  Danson  and  his  wife. 
Casey,  who  sits  on  AOC's  board  of  directors, 
too.  The  Danson  household  recycles,  con- 
serves water  and  uses  no  plastics  or  toxic 
cleansers.  "We  wanted  to  affect  people  and 
not  be  show-bizzy.  We're  not  Hollywood. 
We're  Earth-bound  and  family-bound  and 
responsibility-bound."  said  environmental 
designer  Casey  Danson.  "I  guess  that  makes 
us  boring." 

The  groups  biggest  problem  is  money, 
even  with  the  large  infusion  of  Danson 
cash.  AOC  also  receives  grants  from  the 
cities  of  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Angeles  and 
such  private  funds  as  the  Streisand  Founda- 
tion and  the  Northern  California  CS  F^uid 
supporting  ecological  work.  Still,  each 
project  requires  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  launch  effectively.  A 
broader  base  of  financial  support  is  an  Im- 
mediate goal,  said  Danson. 

"It's  got  to  happen,  or  else  it's  not  going 
to  work.  We've  got  to  go  way  beyond  what 
we  put  in."  he  said.  "Otherwise,  it's  just  an 
exercise  in  making  Casey  and  me  feel  good.  " 

The  work  does  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  he  said.  "We  don't  need  to  tell 
each  other  horror  stories  anymore.  You 
don't  feel  victimized  if  you're  part  of  the  so- 
lution. It  was  a  change  for  me.  I  don't  want 
to  feel  like  a  victim  anymore." 

He  predicts  success  on  the  tough  battles 
against  offshore  drilling  and  driftnets.  The 
hardest  task  ahead  is  to  spur  a  national  will 
to  change  people's  approach  to  the  planet, 
their  day-to-day  behavior.  That's  an  amor- 
phous notion  for  an  organization  to  sell. 

"We"re  all  in  this  together— and  that's  a 
spiritual  thought." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S 
EXPERIMENTAL  THEATRE 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribcite  to  the  Children's  Expenmental  The- 
ater of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  institution 

The  theater  was  founded  by  Marcia  Gam- 
brell  Hovick,  whose  commitment  and  sacnflce, 
along  with  that  of  the  entire  staff,  have  made 
the  Children's  Experimental  Theater  a  valua- 
ble asset  to  Monterey  County  and  neighboring 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Benito  Counties 

For  30  years  the  Children's  Expenmental 
Theatre  has  provided  a  source  of  |oy  for  both 
the  many  children  who  have  participated  over 
the  years  and  for  two  generations  of  children 
and  adults  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen 
them  perform.  For  the  participants,  the  theatre 
has  instilled  a  sense  of  self-esteem  and  confi- 
dence through  discipline  and  study  of  the  the- 
ater 

The  students,  from  6  to  18  years  old.  bnng 
live  theater  to  25.000  elementary  school  chil- 
dren annually,  free  of  charge  Through  the 
theatre  these  children  learn  creative  expres- 
sion, speech,  pantomime,  and  improvisation, 
as  well  as  history,  literature  and  social  mores 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  jom  me 
now  in  congratulating  the  Children's  Experi- 
mental Theatre  for  its  continued  contributions 
to  the  people,  and  especially  the  children,  of 
Monterey  County  and  the  surrounding  area  It 
is  with  great  pride  and  respect  that  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  staff  and  memtiers  of  this  fine  insti- 
tution. 


UNITED   REHABIUTATION   SERV- 
ICES,   INC.,    COMPETITIVE    SUP- 
PORTED     EMPLOYMENT      PRO 
GRAM      PROVIDES      VALUABLE 
JOB  TRAINING  TO  DISABLED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  United  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Inc..  Competitive  Supported  Employ- 
ment Program  [CSEP]  in  Wilkes-Barre.  PA. 

The  United  Rehabilitation  Services  was  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
United  Way's  Community  Services  Study 
Commission  report.  It  is  a  comprehensive  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  center  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  disabled  adult  population  of  north- 
eastern Pennsytvania.  With  a  daily  enrollment 
of  over  500  persons,  this  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  populations  of  handicapped  per- 
sons urxjer  one  administration. 

One  of  its  most  successful  programs,  the 
Competitive  Supported  Employment  Program, 
which  serves  Luzerne  and  Wyoming  Counties 
in  Pennsytvania,  was  designed  to  unite  lOcal 
businesses  with  adults  who  have  severe  dis- 
abilities and  are  seeking  employment. 
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The  staff  of  the  CSEP  is  responsible  for  re- 
cruiting persons  with  disabilities  who  are  anx- 
ious to  become  contnbuting  members  of  soci- 
ety In  addition,  the  CSEP  provides  a  compre- 
hensive training  program,  beginning  with  one- 
on-one  instruction  The  disabled  worker  then 
begins  on-the-(Ob  training  which  leads  to 
working  independently  and  assuming  Increas- 
ing responsibility  The  CSEP  staff  continues 
with  followup  visits  with  the  employee  and  the 
employer  to  ensure  that  both  parties  are  satis- 
fied and  well-suited  for  each  other  For  many 
of  these  disabled  people,  this  is  a  tremendous 
first  step  toward  working  and  living  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  contnbuting  member  of  society. 

The  CSEP  Program  provides  employers  with 
necessary  personnel,  and  CSEP  training  re- 
duces costs  for  the  business.  The  CSEP  Pro- 
gram IS  beneficial  not  only  to  businesses  but 
also  to  the  disabled  individuals  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  For  the  disabled 
worker,  this  program  and  training  provides  in- 
tegration into  society.  In  doing  this,  the  dis- 
abled individual  becomes  more  self-sufficient 
and  confident,  willing  to  take  on  greater  chal- 
lenges Finally,  communities  benefit  because 
citizens  who  were  once  supported  by  society 
become  contributing,  tax  paying  residents. 

The  URS/CSEP  can  be  proud  of  one  of  its 
most  successful  programs.  It  is  important  that 
groups  such  as  this  work  to  integrate  disabled 
people  into  our  communities.  These  programs 
help  create  a  greater  understanding  at>out  dis- 
abilities and  that  they  can  be  overcome.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  join  me  m  saluting  the  Competi- 
tive Supported  Employment  Program  and  the 
great  work  they  have  done. 
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ARTICLE  ON  MEDICARE  CATA- 
STROPHIC COVERAGE  ACT 
FROM  COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  today  an  excellent  editori- 
al from  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  on 
the  misleading,  inaccurate  reporting  surround- 
ing the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
last  year.  This  article  points  out  that  some  of 
the  reporters  covenng  the  debate  over  repeal 
of  the  Catastrophic  Program  had  no  idea  of 
how  the  Medicare  Program  works  or  worked 
and  were  quick  to  assume  that  elderly  oppo- 
nents of  catastrophic  were  the  greedy  elderiy. 

Of  course,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  This  article  points  out  that  the  elderly 
understood  the  program  full  well  ar.d  opposed 
It  for  sound  reasons.  The  article  notes  that 
most  news  reports  on  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  "left  out  the  essential  information  that 
the  elderly  *  *  *  saw  no  reason  to  pay  the 
surtax  Ijecause  most  of  them  already  had 
medical  insurance"  In  fact,  close  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  elderiy  already  had  most  of  the 
tjenefits  which  the  Catastrophic  Program  pro- 
vided and  they  justifiably  opposed  the  pro- 
gram and  supported  repeal. 

Hopefully,  on  reading  this  article  and  reflect- 
ing on  Its  message,  reporters— especially  tele- 


vision reporters — will  realize  that  future  news 
reports  on  controversial  issues  should  provide 
a  more  balanced,  intelligent  insight  to  Ameri- 
cans: 

Not  Catastrophic  But  Bad  Enough 
(By  Jim  Sibblson) 

Angry  men  and  women  surrounded  an 
automobile  in  Chicago  last  summer,  and  an 
NBC-TV  news  team  was  there.  Many  view- 
ers will  recall  the  scene:  The  men  and 
women— all  "senior  citizens"— waved  picket 
signs,  pounded  on  the  hood,  and  shouted  at 
Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski,  who  sat 
stoically  inside.  He  had  angered  them  by 
sponsoring  a  new  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance law  for  the  elderly  that,  among  other 
things,  called  for  a  surtax  on  their  income 
tax. 

"The  elderly."  congressional  correspond- 
ent Andrea  Mitchell  explained,  "have  been 
whipped  into  action  by  powerful  lobbying 
groups.  The  result:  millions  of  letters  and 
postcards  to  Congress.  They're  not  against 
the  new  benefits— unlimited  hospital  care, 
new  at-home  benefits,  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage. They  just  don't  want  to  pay  for 
them." 

Mitchell  was  by  no  means  the  only  report- 
er to  portray  the  millions  of  elderly  who  op- 
posed a  catastrophic-care  surtax  as  would- 
be-free-loaders  in  league  with  powerful  lob- 
byists. Many  Washington  reporters— quot- 
ing members  of  Congress  or  anonymous 
sources  or  simply  expressing  their  own  opin- 
ion—made the  protesting  elderly  appear  In- 
terested only  in  their  own  well-being.  A 
survey  of  early  coverage  suggests  that  most 
reporters  never  understood  those  provisions 
of  the  law  that  caused  the  outcry— a  failure 
that  led  to  conspicuously  unbalanced  cover- 
age of  an  issue  that  NBC's  Tom  Brokaw 
called  "one  of  the  most  explosive  issues  of 
the  year." 

On  June  17,  1988,  two  weeks  before  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  the  catastrophic  health 
care  bill  into  law.  one  journalist  provided 
the  kind  of  Information  that,  for  a  long 
time,  would  be  al)sent  from  coverage  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  journalist  was  L. 
Gordon  Crovitz.  assLsiant  editorial  page 
editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  paper 
that  has  a  somewhat  unusual  policy:  editori- 
al writers  are  expected  to  do  their  own  re- 
porting as  they  go  about  gathering  the  facts 
to  support  their  positions.  Crovitz  talked  to 
his  contacts  in  the  Reagan  administration 
and  was,  he  recalls,  "stunned"  by  what  they 
told  him.  In  his  unsigned  editorial  Crovitz 
reported  that  the  legislation  contained  a 
massive  tax  increase  for  retirees  sixty-five 
or  older.  The  tax  would  pay  for  benefits 
that  most  of  them  already  had  from  private 
insurance,  former  employers,  or  Medicaid, 
the  government's  low-Income  health  insur- 
ance program.  Starting  in  1989,  Crovitz 
noted,  a  retired  person  who  paid  an  Income 
tax  of  $150  or  more  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  15  p)ercent  surtax  on  his  income  tax— and 
this  percentage  would  rise  by  1993  to  28  per- 
cent, and  was  expected  to  go  right  on  rising. 
In  1989  no  individual  would  pay  a  surtax  ex- 
ceeding $800.  but  this  ceiling,  too,  would 
rise.  "The  couple  who  pay  $1,600  [In  1989] 
will  pay  an  extra  $2,100  a  year  by  1993," 
Crovitz  wrote.  "The  Treasury  estimates 
that,  by  2005,  couples  will  pay  closer  to 
$8,000  a  year." 

On  the  day  after  Reagan  signed  the  bill, 
coverage  by  Washington-based  reporters 
emphasized  the  benefits  of  the  law  but 
downplayed  the  costs  and  seemed  unaware 
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that  most  beneficiaries  would  be  getting  du- 
plicate coverage.  The  July  2  piece  by  Spen- 
cer Rich  of  The  Washington  Post  was  typi- 
cal. Rich  quoted  Reagan  as  saying  that  the 
new  legislation  would  protect  the  elderly 
from  "a  choice  between  bankruptcy  and 
death,"  and  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his 
fourteen-graph  piece  he  gave  the  surtax  the 
following  brushoff:  "The  law  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  increasing  the  Medicare  monthly 
premium  and  by  imposing  an  annual 
'income-based'  supplemental  premium  on 
the  two-fifths  of  the  elderly  with  the  high- 
est incomes."  Rich  made  no  mention  of  du- 
plicate coverage  and  his  shorthand  summa- 
tion of  the  law  was  misleading:  while  it  is 
true  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  elder- 
ly would  be  paying  for  ihe  program,  this 
group  included  people  with  incomes  as  low 
as  $13,000— which  is  hardly  suggested  by  the 
phrase  "highest  incomes.  ' 

Following  a  spate  of  early-July  coverage, 
the  subject  was  more  or  less  dropped— by 
the  press,  if  not  by  the  lobbying  organiza- 
tions. The  biggest  of  the  "elderly  lobbies." 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, backed  the  bill.  While  AARP  officials 
conceded  that  a  new  funding  formula  was 
needed,  they  insisted  that  the  legislation 
would  provide  essential  benefits  to  "the 
oldest,  the  poorest,  and  the  sickest,"  The 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
posed the  bill.  Two  of  the  main  points  made 
in  the  National  Committee's  mailings  were 
that  the  surtax  could  be  expected  to  rise 
steadily  over  the  years  and  that  the  reason 
the  surtax  was  high  was  that  only  the  elder- 
ly were  paying  it.  This,  the  committee  said, 
was  comparable  to  taxing  only  the  parents 
of  schoolchildren  for  public  education  or 
only  veterans  to  pay  for  veterans  hospitals. 
That's  when  retired  people  started  raising 
hell  and  sending  off  those  millions  of  letters 
and  postcards  to  Congress. 

The  response  of  the  bill's  principal  spon- 
sors—Representative Fortney  "Pete"  Stark 
of  California  and  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas— was  to  attack  the  protesters.  Bent- 
sen  was  quoted  in  The  Washington  Post  as 
saying  at  a  January  1989  press  conference, 
"What  you  have  is  wealthier  people  not 
wanting  to  pay  the  additional  premium." 
And  then  there  was  Representative  Rosten- 
kowski who.  on  October  4— the  day  the 
House  repealed  the  bill— assailed  the 
"wealthy  few."  The  term  was  never  defined, 
but  presumably  any  retired  person  with  an 
annual  income  of  $36,000  or  more  was  to  be 
considered  wealthy.  (It  is  that  group  that 
would  pay  the  maximum  surtax  of  $800  pyer 
person  during  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram.) 

The  rich-versus-poor  story  played  well  on 
network  television.  On  ABC.  CBS.  and  NBC 
the  "rich"  were  never  sick.  Viewers  were 
shown  footage  of  robust,  smiling  elderly 
men  and  women  playing  golf  or  working  out 
In  exercise  classes.  The  poor  were  always  in 
a  hospital  or  nursing  home,  some  walking 
slowly  with  the  aid  of  a  walker,  others  being 
pushed  In  wheelchairs. 

People  who  opposed  the  surtax  had  to  be 
rich.  If  they  weren't,  they  were  made  to 
look  so.  Thus,  for  example,  one  seventy-two- 
year-old  widow  who  opposed  the  tax  was 
shown  playing  golf,  and  using  a  golf  cart  to 
get  around  the  course.  She  certainly  wasn't 
rich,  though:  her  annual  income— as  ABC 
correspondent  Sheilah  Kast  explained  on 
the  September  18,  1989.  World  News  To- 
night—was $20,000,  and  her  starting  surtax 
would  be  $350.  She  already  had  private  In- 
surance, the  widow  said,  so  "catastrophic 
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care,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  will  give  me 
nothing,  except  that  I  have  to  pay  for  It." 

The  Stark-Bentsen  attitude  toward  the 
protesting  retirees  was  reflected  In  the  print 
press  as  well.  These  elderly  people  were,  it 
seemed: 

Spoiled— In  late  November  1988.  Martin 
Tolchin  of  The  New  York  Times  explored 
the  possibility  that  the  elderly  "might  be 
taking  more  than  their  fair  share  [of  gov- 
ernment benefits],  depriving  their  children 
and  grandchildren."  An  accompanying 
photo  showed  two  elderly  men  In  swimming 
trunks  happily  posing  for  the  camera  at 
that  favorite  playground  of  the  retired  rich. 
Miami  Beach.  Tait  Trussell,  a  Florida-based 
syndicated  colunanist  and  former  member  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal's  Washington. 
D.C..  bureau,  examined  the  evidence  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  government 
was  "soaking"  the  elderly.  "Ironically."  he 
wrote  In  the  Leesburg,  Florida.  Daily  Com- 
mercial, "while  most  Americans  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  tax  relief  in  recent 
years,  older  Americans  have  been  slapped 
with  three  increases."  In  1983,  he  explained. 
Social  Security  income  became  taxable: 
then,  in  1986.  some  changes  in  the  regrula- 
tions  increased  the  income  tax  of  the  elder- 
ly; and.  finally,  in  1988.  there  came  the  cata- 
strophic-care surtax. 

And  selfish— Jodie  T.  Allen.  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  October  11,  1989:  "October  4.  1989 
[the  date  the  House  repealed  the  surtax] 
may  be  remembered  as  the  day  we  finally 
admitted,  right  up  front,  that  we  don't  care 
very  much  about  each  other.  At  least  not 
enough  to  pay  each  other's  medical 
bills.  .  .  .  While  the  elderly  were  glad  to 
accept  a  nice  new  benefit,  they,  or  at  least 
the  most  vocal  among  them,  were  not  ready 
to  have  to  pay  for  it.  .  .  ."  This  Is  the  old 
charge  that  leaves  out  the  essential  infor- 
mation that  the  elderly  protesters  saw  no 
reason  to  pay  the  surtax  because  most  of 
them  already  had  medical  Insurance. 

Some  reporters  gave  the  protesters  a  more 
sympathetic  hearing.  Mike  Causey  of  The 
Washington  Post  described  some  of  the 
nasty  surprises  contained  In  the  bill  as  far 
back  as  January  1989  In  his  column  about 
federal  employees.  Robert  Rosenblatt  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  another  reporter 
who  did  not  automatically  dismiss  the  pro- 
testers' case;  an  aide  to  Senator  Pete  Wilson 
of  California  told  Rosenblatt  that  "there  Is 
a  genuine  out-pouring  of  grass-roots  opposi- 
tion" to  the  bill. 

What  reporters  like  Tait  Trussell  were 
saying— and  what  Washington  reporters 
seemed  reluctant  to  face  up  to— was  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  law. 
not  with  the  elderly  protesters.  Many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  openly  admitting  as 
much  during  the  debate  that  preceded 
repeal  in  early  October.  One  such  congress- 
man was  Representative  Brian  Donnelly  of 
Massachusetts,  who  told  his  colleagues: 
"What  we  did  not  see  a  year  ago,  those  of  us 
who  were  authors  and  conferees.  .  .  .  were 
the  fatal  flaws  that  thirty-two  million  Ijene- 
ficiaries  saw.  .  .  .  The  real  fundamental 
flaw  in  this  legislation  is  that  over  half  the 
l)eneficiaries  already  had  some  or  all  of  the 
coverage.  They  had  already  paid  for  the  cov- 
erage before  we  came  along  and  said  to 
them,  'You  taJce  this  coverage  even  though 
you  already  have  it,  and  you  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee.'  They  objected  to  that,  and  right- 
ly so. " 

That  simple  Insight— so  clear  early  on  to 
so  many  elderly  people— seemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  reporters. 
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CALL  FOR  DEFENSE  CUTS 
URGED  BY  MASSACHUSETTS 
PEACE  GROUPS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  a  co- 
alition of  Massachusetts  lawn^mkers  and 
peace  groups  called  on  Ckjngress  to  cut  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposed  defense  budget  and  re- 
direct this  funding  to  meet  urgent  dorr>estic 
spending  needs.  I  applaud  their  initiative  In 
calling  attention  to  the  misplaced  priorities  in 
the  President's  proposed  budget.  With  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  it  is  time  we  extracted  a 
substantial  "Peace  Dividend"  from  the  Penta- 
gon and  reinvested  it  in  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  will  enhance  Amenca's  economic 
strength. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Associat- 
ed Press  wire  service  tixlay  which  reports  on 
the  press  confererwe  this  coalition  held  yes- 
terday in  Boston: 

Massachusetts  Peace  Groups  Call  for 
Defense  Cuts.  Domestic  Spending  Hikes 

I  By  Daniel  Beegan) 

Boston.— Congress  should  trim  President 
Bush's  proposed  military  budget  and  redi- 
rect the  money  to  domestic  programs,  peace 
groups  and  some  Democratic  state  office- 
holders say. 

Secretary  of  State  Michael  Connolly  told 
a  news  conference  Tuesday  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  revive  revenue  sharing  to 
cities  and  towns  and  states  and  use  money 
that  formerly  went  for  military  troops  and 
hardware  to  pay  for  it. 

"It  is  a  real  problem  how  they  are  spend- 
ing our  money  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  it  is 
creating  real  problems  for  us  here  In  Massa- 
chusetts," Connolly  said. 

Kevin  O'Coruiell  of  the  peace  group  Mas- 
sachusetts SANE-Preeze  said  the  easing  of 
tensions  between  Eastern  Europe  and  West- 
em  Europe  no  longer  justify  a  military 
budget  in  excess  of  $300  billion  a  year. 

"This  administration  continues  to  go 
along  the  same  path  as  If  none  of  these 
changes  had  happened. "  O'Connell  said. 

He  said  the  military  spending  practices  of 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  had 
led  to  cuts  in  domestic  programs  that  have 
cost  Massachusetts  billions  of  dollars  In  fed- 
eral aid. 

"Obviously  this  is  a  great  part  of  our  state 
fiscal  problems."  he  said. 

O'Connell  called  for  a  10  percent  cut  in 
military  spending  this  year,  leading  to  an 
eventual  50  percent  reduction  In  defense 
spending  over  five  years. 

"Transfers  should  go  to  civilian  needs,  not 
to  tax  cuts  for  the  rich."  he  said. 

Several  Democratic  legislators  joined  In 
the  call  for  lowered  defense  spending  and 
increases  In  federal  aid  for  social  programs. 

Rep.  David  Cohen.  D-Newton.  advocated  a 
bill  he  filed  to  help  businesses,  especially 
smaller  companies,  convert  from  military-re- 
lated products  to  consumer  goods. 

Rep.  Barbara  Hilt.  D-Amesbury.  said  the 
Bush  budget  Is  unrealistic  in  the  current  era 
of  eased  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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"The  budget  that  President  Bush  has  re- 
leased is  a  fantasy  budget.  It  is  not  relevant 
to  the  real  world."  she  said. 

When,  and  how  deeply,  defense  spending 
should  be  cut  is  expected  to  be  a  major  issue 
as  Congress  opens  debate  on  the  Bush 
budget. 

Bush  and  his  defenders  have  argued  that 
while  growth  in  military  spending  can  be 
curtailed,  defense  cannot  be  cut  too  deeply 
t>ecause  of  the  uncertainty  of  change  m 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  fact  security 
threats  don't  just  come  from  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA:  AN 
URGENT  NEED  FOR  RELIEF  IN 
OUR  NATION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  Congress  has  developed  a  network  of 
programs  designed  to  assure  that  all  Ameri- 
can crtizens  have  access  to  a  nutritious  diet 
Nevertheless,  hunger  and  mainutntion  remain 
prevalent,  as  documented  in  numerous  re- 
ports which  confirm  the  senousness  of  the 
problem,  hunger  stnkes  millions  of  Amencan 
citizens  annually  and  continues  to  affect  our 
society  as  a  whole.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  On  Hunger,  I  feel  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  monitor  the  efficacy  of  these  pro- 
grams. Our  NatKjn  has  more  than  enough  re- 
sources to  provide  all  Amencans  with  an  ade- 
quate diet.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  the  WIC  Program,  and  other 
food  security  programs  must  be  updated  and 
modified,  and  made  to  better  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  populations  they  are  designed  to 
serve 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  House  an  arti- 
cle by  Roben  J  Fersh,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1990  issue  of 
Focus  magazine.  This  article  clearly  Illustrates 
the  magnitude  of  the  hunger  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, arK]  the  .nadequacy  of  various  programs 
in  provkjing  relief  to  malnounshed  low-income 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  investigate 
this  issue  in  greater  detail. 

[Prom  Focus,  January  1990) 

Hunger  in  America:  A  National  Shame 
That  Can  be  Ended 
(By  Robert  J.  Persh) 

Beneath  the  daily  newspaper  headlines 
and  past  the  claims  of  prosperity,  one  can 
hear  these  voices  across  the  country: 

"The  children  always  had  something  to 
eat.  Sometimes  I  didn't." 

•Por  two  and  a  half  days  in  November  I 
had  nothing  to  give  them. " 

"I  had  three  apples  one  day.  The  next  day 
I  let  the  kids  eat  the  lettuce." 

"We  eliminate  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  cut  down  on  milk." 

"We  have  people  lining  up  at  7  a.m.,  to  gel 
food  bags  at  1  p.m.  and  we  are  out  of  food 
by  2:30.  And  this  is  an  au-ea  that  is  supposed 
to  be  in  good  shape  economically." 

Too  many  Americans  believe  that  hunger 
exists  only  in  Third  World  countries  like 
Ethiopia  or  the  Sudan.  But  hunger  also 
strikes  millions  here  at  home.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  do  not  see  the  distended  bellies  and 
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emaciated  frames  of  starving  children  that 
are  a  common  sight  in  less  developied  na- 
tions. Here,  hunger's  victims  are  sick  or  mal- 
nourifhed  children  failing  in  school  because 
they  rsjuiot  concentrate;  they  are  under- 
nourished mothers  giving  birth  to  weak  and 
sickly  babies:  they  are  senior  citizens,  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  whose  inadequate  diets 
leave  ihem  \-ulnerable  to  premature  death 
from  pneumonia. 

A  preponderance  of  evidence  confirms  the 
p?r.a,;veness  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States  today  The  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayers  and  dozens  of  other  organizations 
report  that  the  demand  for  food  at  private 
soun  kitchens  and  church  food  pantries  has 
reached  levels  unmatched  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Tnese  reports  are  consistent  with  what  of- 
ficial government  statistics  on  poverty  tell 
us.  According  to  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
data,  31.9  million  Americans,  or  13.1  percent 
of  the  population,  live  in  poverty.  Nearly  six 
million  more  people  live  in  poverty  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  1970s,  including  re- 
cessionary periods.  The  poverty  rate  for 
blacks,  at  31.6  percent,  is  three  times  that 
for  whites.  And  perhaps  most  alarming  of 
all,  the  highest  poverty  rates  are  among 
children.  One  in  five  American  children  is 
poor,  including  nearly  half  of  all  black  chil- 
dren under  age  six  and  over  43  percent  of  all 
Hispanic  children  in  that  age  group. 

Indeed,  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  those  in  poverty  today 
have  incomes  below  half  of  what  is  consid- 
ered a  poverty  income— the  highest  propor- 
tion in  15  years.  When  one  considers  that 
the  government  defines  the  poverty  line 
based  upon  the  ability  of  a  household  to 
afford  a  minimally  adequate  diet,  it  is  clear 
that  anyone  living  below  the  poverty  line 
faces  a  real  risk  of  going  hungry. 

These  conditions  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  preliminary  results  of  a  major  reseau-ch 
survey  conducted  by  our  organization,  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center  (FRAC). 
Our  survey,  the  Community  Childhood 
Hune-T  Identification  Project,  or  CCHIP.  is 
the  centerpiece  of  FRAC's  campaign  to  end 
childhood  hunger.  CCHIP  was  developed  by 
the  Connecticut  Association  for  Human 
Services  with  the  help  of  child  health  re- 
searchers, nutritionists,  and  survey  method- 
ology experts  during  the  mid-1980s,  largely 
in  resDorise  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
repeated  attacks  on  the  methodology  of 
hunger  reports  coming  out  at  that  time. 
The  sjrvey  is  now  being  conducted  in  nine 
states  across  the  country. 

The  first  statewide  CCHIP  survey,  con- 
ductec*  in  three  Washington  State  sites 
(Pend  Oreille  County,  Seattle,  and  Yakima) 
during  the  winter  of  1987-88  by  the  Gover- 
nor s  Task  Force  on  Hunger,  painted  a  grim 
picture.  In  Washington  State,  the  survey  of 
789  low-income  urban  and  rural  families  re- 
veal' d  that  up  to  40  percent  of  lower-income 
fami:>s  with  children  were  experiencing 
severe  monthly  food  shortages.  Children 
from  hungry  families  were  more  than  twice 
as  likely  as  other  children  to  suffer  from  fa- 
tigue, headaches,  inability  to  concentrate, 
and  unexpected  weight  loss,  and  were  more 
likely  to  have  higher  rates  of  school  absen- 
teeism. 

These  results  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  original  1987  CCHIP  pilot 
survey  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  and  with 
the  results  from  Minnesota  released  in  Jan- 
uary 1990.  FRAC  conservatively  estimates 
that  ii  these  findings  turn  out  to  hold  true 
natioi.-j/ide,  two  to  five  million  American 
children  currently  face  severe  hunger,  and 
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eight  to  10  million  American  children  are  at 
risk  of  hunger. 
OtjR  Nation  Has  More  Than  Enough  Food 

One  reason  the  hunger  problem  is  so 
tragic  is  that  much  of  it  could  be  resolved 
quite  rapidly  with  resources  already  avail- 
able. We  possess  more  thsin  enough  food  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  an  ample  diet. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have  an 
infrastructure  of  federal  food-assistance 
programs  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
most  of  those  at  risk.  These  include  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program:  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC):  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs;  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program;  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program;  and  the  elderly  feeding 
programs. 

In  recent  years,  admirable  and  even  heroic 
work  has  been  done  by  privately  operated 
food  banks  and  soup  kitchens  to  meet  the 
burgeoning  hunger  problem.  But,  even 
though  these  programs  are  necessary  to  ad- 
dress short-term  emergency  needs,  those 
who  operate  them  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  emergency  food  is  inherently  too  unre- 
liable, inconsistent,  and  limited  to  ensure 
even  a  minimally  adequate  diet  over  the 
long  terms  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  face  chronic  hunger.  To  put  it  another 
way.  a  thousand  points  of  light  do  not  hold 
a  candle  to  well-managed  and  adequately 
funded  public  programs.  Federal  nutrition 
programs  are  the  key  to  a  long-term  solu- 
tion because  they  offer  people  food  securi- 
ty—the ability  to  buy  food  through  normal 
channels. 

The  main  argument  for  not  improving 
these  programs  and  stamping  out  domestic 
hunger  is  a  financial  one— that  priorities 
must  be  set  for  government  spending  in  the 
face  of  the  budget  deficit.  Yet  total  spend- 
ing on  food  assistance  only  makes  up  about 
two  percent  of  the  federal  budget.  The 
needs  of  the  hungry  are  modest  compared 
to  expensive  military  weapon  systems  and 
other  budgetary  demands.  This  year.  Con- 
gress will  have  the  opportunity  to  attack 
hunger  by  improving  two  critically  impor- 
tant nutrition  programs,  food  stamps  and 
WIC  (the  program  for  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children). 

The  Food  Stamp  Program 

The  Food  Stamp  Program,  established  in 
1964.  will  face  reauthorization  by  Congress 
this  year  for  the  first  since  1985.  This  pro- 
gram, the  nation's  single  best  line  of  defense 
against  hunger,  serves  about  19  million 
people  a  month  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$15  billion.  About  half  of  all  participants 
are  children.  Senate  Republican  leader 
Robert  Dole,  a  long-time  champion  of  the 
program,  has  called  it  'the  most  significant 
federal  social  legislation  since  Social  Securi- 
ty. It  has  more  impact  and  does  more  good 
than  any  other  program." 

During  the  Food  Stamp  Program's  1981 
reauthorization  and  again  in  1982,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee's  then-chairman  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  convinced  Congress  to 
slash  its  budget.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  since  estimated  that  the  program 
was  cut  by  $7  billion  (or  13  percent)  between 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1985. 

Although  these  losses  have  been  partly  re- 
couped since  the  mid  1980s,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  today  has  two  major  defects:  bene- 
fits remain  woefully  inadequate  and  partici- 
pation is  low.  Despite  a  recent  modest  in- 
crease, the  maximum  benefit  for  families 
with  no  outside  source  of  income  or  food  re- 
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mains  about  90  cents  per  person  per  meal. 
Average  benefits  are  far  lower.  Moreover, 
recent  studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (USDA)  conclude  that  only  40  to  60 
percent  of  eligible  households  are  partici- 
pating. Since  1980.  average  participation  has 
actually  declined  by  one  million  persons, 
while  during  the  same  period,  poverty  has 
grown  by  almost  three  million  persons. 
.  Various  studies  show  tnat  this  decrease  in 
participation  cannot  be  explained  solely  by 
the  1981  cutbacks.  Several  GAO  reports  in- 
dicate that  when  the  Reagan  administration 
raised  a  series  of  barriers  to  participation— 
ostensibly  to  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse— millions  of  eligible  people  were 
wrongly  denied  their  benefits  and  discour- 
aged from  applying.  Application  forms  for 
food  stamp  benefits  run  as  long  as  40  pages 
in  some  states  and  frequently  require  ad- 
vanced reading  skills.  The  cumulative  effect 
is  that  access  to  food  stamps,  which  was 
never  easy,  is  even  more  difficult  now. 

With  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  up  for  re- 
authorization this  year,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
Congress  to  expand  this  essential  program's 
benefits  and  ease  access.  In  addition,  several 
of  the  program's  features  need  to  be  elimi- 
nated, including  those  that  contribute  to 
homelessness  by  limiting  the  deductions 
families  can  claim  for  high  shelter  costs  and 
by  reducing  benefits  for  relatives  forced  to 
live  together  to  afford  housing;  those  that 
discourage  lower-income  youth  from  attend- 
ing college  by  eliminating  benefits  unless 
they  work  at  least  20  hours  a  week,  even  if 
they  are  searching  for  work:  and  those  that 
discourage  absent  fathers  from  providing 
child  support  by  counting  all  such  support 
as  income  to  the  mother,  thereby  reducing 
her  family's  food  stamp  allotment. 

Several  key  congressional  leaders  have  in- 
dicated that  they  hope  to  introduce  a  bill 
early  this  year  to  address  many  of  these 
issues,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Rep. 
Mickey  Leland.  While  Congressman  Le- 
lands  death  is  a  great  loss  for  the  anti- 
hunger  movement,  there  is  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  enact  such  legislation  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  him. 

the  wic  program 

As  it  does  every  year.  Congress  also  will 
renew  funding  for  the  WIC  program  in  the 
FY  1991  appropriations  process.  WIC  pro- 
vides nutritious  supplements  to  pregnant 
and  post-partum  women  and  to  infants  and 
children  up  to  age  five.  A  multitude  of  stud- 
ies, including  a  major  report  funded  by  the 
USDA.  attest  to  WIC's  effectiveness  in 
averting  low  birthweight  and  infant  mortali- 
ty and  in  encouraging  lower-income  women 
to  receive  prenatal  care  from  existing 
health  services.  This  is  an  indispensable  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  which  ranks 
19th  in  the  world  in  infant  mortality 
(behind  practically  all  industrialized  na- 
tions) and  has  a  black  infant  mortality  rate 
double  that  for  whites. 

In  June  of  this  year,  FRAC  issued  a  study 
under  the  title,  "Feeding  the  Other  Half: 
Women  and  Children  Left  Out  of  WIC.  " 
The  study  documents  that  only  about  half 
of  all  those  eligible  for  WIC  are  being 
served,  and  that  for  children  ages  one  to 
five  the  participation  rate  is  below  40  per- 
cent. The  primary  reason  for  these  dismal 
rates  is  insufficient  federal  funding.  Real  in- 
creases of  only  five  to  seven  percent  over 
the  next  five  years  (or  roughly  a  $150  mil- 
lion increase  e£M:h  year)  would  likely  make 
WIC  benefits  available  to  all  who  are  eligi- 
ble and  wish  to  participate.  Congress  can 
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take  additional  steps  to  strengthen  other 
child  nutrition  programs  and  the  several 
programs  that  provide  food  for  the  elderly. 
Fighting  domestic  hunger  cannot  be  a 
short-term,  band-aid  effort.  Hunger  has  per- 
manent effects,  and  working  to  end  it,  espe- 
cially among  children,  is  an  investment  in 
the  future.  Infants  of  well-nourished  moth- 
ers are  healthier  and  less  likely  to  require 
expensive  medical  care.  Well-fed  children 
are  better  able  to  learn  and  more  likely  to 
become  productive  members  of  our  society. 
Adults  too  are  more  productive  if  they  are 
well-fed  rather  than  hungry.  For  these 
pragmatic  reasons,  and  even  more  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  it  is  essential  that 
America  make  a  bigger  investment  in  the 
development  and  well-being  of  its  own 
people. 


THE  PLO  AS  AN  IMAGE  MAKER 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  is  a  small 
nation,  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  hostile 
neighbors  many  times  its  size.  Yet  recent  tele- 
vision coverage  seems  to  paint  Israel  as  the 
oppressor  and  aggressor  In  the  region.  This 
coverage  is  the  product  of  a  Palestinian  prop- 
aganda campaign,  a  slickly  packaged  adver- 
tisement for  the  PLC's  agenda.  Far  from  the 
conciliatory  overtures  accepted  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  the  PLO's 
goals  appear  to  remain  the  same  as  they 
always  have— to  eliminate  the  State  of  Israel. 
Israel  Is  one  of  our  staunchest  allies  and 
our  most  dependable  friend  In  that  troubled 
region.  Our  two  nations  share  a  relationship 
that  stretches  back  to  the  birth  of  Israel  in 
1948.  We  must  always  remember  that  Israel  is 
constantly  threatened  by  enemies  much  more 
numerous  than  she,  threatened  by  irregular 
forces  from  within  as  well  as  by  powerful 
armies  from  without.  We  must  not  allow  this 
central  fact  to  be  obscured  by  transient  propa- 
ganda as  we  strive  to  create  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

With  this  In  mind  1  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  article  entitled,  "The  PLO  as 
an  Image  Maker,"  by  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman, 
from  the  January  22,  1990,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan.  22, 
19901 
The  PLO  As  An  Image  Maker 
(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 
The    American    people    are    being    brain- 
washed. It  has  been  a  long  and  subtle  proc- 
ess, principally  through  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision. Now.  the  consequences  are  discerni- 
ble: The  public  mood  is  being  conditioned  to 
accept  actions  that  would  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  democratic  state  of 
Israel. 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  will  bridle 
at  this  description  of  his  policy,  but  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  when,  in  his  most  impor- 
tant speech  on  the  subject,  he  apparently 
abandons  the  essential  condition  of  U.N. 
Resolution  242,  that  there  should  be  a  set- 
tled, secure  peace  with  the  other  states  in 
the  region  before  Israel  is  asked  to  with- 
draw from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  How 
Israel's  oldest  ally  has  come  to  this  point  is 
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a  paradox  of  the  electronic  era.  Cordell 
Hull,  in  the  a«e  of  print,  observed  that  a  lie 
goes  halfway  around  the  world  before  truth 
has  time  to  get  its  trousers  on.  With  televi- 
sion today,  truth  never  catches  up  with 
half-truth. 

This  is  not  a  deliberate  plot  but  happens 
because  TV  venerates  ai;tion  and  inflames 
emotions.  It  has  little  time  or  patience  for 
context,  for  history  and  character.  Forgot- 
ten is  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  small,  belea- 
guered, newborn  state  of  refugees  being  at- 
tacked by  its  larger  Arab  neighbors.  Syria. 
Egypt  and  Jordan  were  then  seen,  correctly, 
as  the  bullies  trying  to  liquidate  a  sute  that 
had  provided  sanctuary  to  the  survivors  of 
the  greatest  liquidation  the  world  had 
known.  Israel  was  the  liberal  democracy  re- 
sisting feudal  tyrannies,  a  gallant  repository 
of  moral  right. 

Turn  on  your  TV's  and  contemplate  the 
stories  on  the  Middle  East  today.  They  are 
not  framed  in  terms  of  the  survival  of 
Israel,  nor  of  the  security  of  the  states  of 
that  region,  but  of  self-determination  for 
the  Palestinian  Arabs.  It  is  Israel  that  is 
seen  as  the  bully,  the  colonial  military 
power  oppressing  the  underdog.  The  pic- 
tures are  monotonously  familiar.  There  are 
the  occupier  and  the  occupied,  the  soldier 
and  the  child,  the  well-dressed  Israeli  and 
the  tattered  Gaza  refugee,  the  cocky  Tel 
Aviv  politician  and  the  homeless  Arab.  The 
questions  the  images  imply  are  natural  emo- 
tive reactions:  Why  doesn't  Israel  do  some- 
thing for  these  people?  Wouldn't  you  hate 
the  Israelis  if  you  were  a  displaced  Palestini- 
an? Surely.  America  should  do  something 
for  the  victims  of  Israeli  arrogance?  " 

The  images  of  the  intifada  have  trans- 
formed the  perception  of  Israel,  and  of  re- 
ality, because  the  Arabs  have  succeeded  bril- 
liantly in  shifting  the  ground  of  debate. 
They  no  longer  present  themselves  as  trying 
to  destroy  Israel,  but  as  merely  trying  to 
secure  the  rights  of  a  small  minority  of  dis- 
possessed Palestinian  Aratjs.  The  map  has 
shrunk  to  the  lethal  alleys  of  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank.  Arab  states  the  physical  size  of 
the  United  States  encircle  and  threaten 
Israel  (which  is  smaller  than  New  Hamp- 
shire), but  you  would  never  guess  that  from 
the  nightly  footage.  The  Arabs  have  a  popu- 
lation advantage  of  50  to  1.  and  larger 
armies,  but  because  of  the  knee-jerk  focus 
of  the  cameras  it  is  not  the  Jews  who  are 
seen  as  threatened.  It  is  the  Arabs.  The 
focus  has  shifted  from  national  security  in 
the  region  to  human  rights— that  is,  Israeli 
violations  of  Pal3stinian  rights  and  not  the 
human  rights  of  a  people  under  siege  in 
their  homeland  for  40  years. 

How  did  the  Arabs,  with  the  unwitting  aid 
of  TV,  accomplish  this  reversal?  By  present- 
ing the  Palestinian  Arabs  to  the  world  as  if 
they  were  Jews.  The  cycle  of  cynicism  is  in- 
structive. Using  the  U.N.  as  their  pulpit, 
they  accused  the  Jews  of  racism  for  denying 
Arabs  their  rightful  place  in  the  Middle 
East,  bringing  about  an  Arab-inspired  U.N. 
resolution  defining  Zionism  as  a  "form  of 
racism."  Having  refused  a  Jewish  state  in 
what  they  consider  an  exclusively  Arab  and 
Moslem  region,  they  accused  Israel  of  refus- 
ing to  accept  Arab  people  in  that  region. 
Having  mounted  successive  wars  against 
Israel,  they  accused  it  of  aggression  for  de- 
fending its  territory  against  attack.  Having 
constrained  their  fellow  Aral)s  in  refugee 
camps  so  that  they  could  be  used  to  increase 
the  pressure  on  Israel,  they  defined  Israel's 
Law  of  Return,  which  gave  impoverished, 
abandoned  Jewish  refugees  a  home,  as  a 
racist  plot.  ' 
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Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  recently  put 
this  U.N.  Zionism-as-racism  resolution  in  its 
appropriate  context.  Its  purposes,  he  said, 
were  quite  simple:  First,  to  delegitimize  the 
state  of  Israel  .  .  .  Second,  to  provide  anti- 
Semitism— thinly  disguised  as  anti-Zion 
ism— with  the  appearance  of  international 
approval  and  respectability."  The  attempted 
delegitimization  of  Israel  is  the  ideological 
expression  of  Arab  refusal  to  accept  a 
Jewish  state  in  the  Middle  East.  Talk  about 
the  big  lie:  The  Arabs  have  sought  to  place 
the  blame  for  their  own  rejectionism  on  the 
Jews  of  Israel.  Blaming  Israel  means  the 
problem  is  potentially  soluble  because  Israel 
can  be  coerced  or  persuaded  to  give  up  land 
so  that  there  will  be  peace.  Forgotten  is  the 
long  history  of  Arab  violence  toward  Jews 
that  began  a  century  ago  and  continues  to 
this  day,  a  condition  that  has  resulted  in  1 
of  every  7  families  in  Israel  with  at  least  one 
relative  killed  or  wounded  over  the  years. 

For  Israelis,  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  Pal- 
estinians are  waging  a  war.  no  less  a  war  for 
being  pursued  by  teenagers  and  women  who 
are  being  put  out  front  by  the  Palestinian 
opposition  to  throw  rocks  and  gasoline 
bombs,  at  little  risk,  given  the  relative  re 
str&int  of  the  Israelis.  Tear  gas.  curfews. 
demolition,  detention  and  deportation  are 
less  onerous  than  massive  shootings  and 
deaths  by  which  the  Arab  states  suppress 
their  own  insurrections.  Israel  is  portrayed 
as  immoral  for  thus  acting  in  self-defense. 
but  no  country  faced  with  comparable 
threats,  internal  and  external,  has  ever  ac- 
corded the  human  rights  to  those  who 
oppose  it  as  Israel  has  to  Palestinians 
during  the  intifada. 

To  Insist  on  moral  perfection  is  not  a 
higher  standard,  but  a  double  standard.  Yes. 
If  Israel  proves  to  t>e  10  percent  ethically  su 
perior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  be  a 
"light  imto  the  nations.  '  Yes.  if  it  proves  to 
be  25  percent  superior,  it  will  bring  the  Mes- 
siah. But  if  it  is  50  percent  better,  it  will  be 
dead. 

The  menace  is  as  great  as  ever,  despite 
Yassir  Arafat's  new  user-friendly  image  and 
the  PLO's  so-called  dialogue  with  America: 

Witness  the  30  PLO  attacks  against  Israel 
since  Arafat  supposedly  renounced  terror- 
ism in  Decemt)er.  1988. 

Witness  the  PLO  acts  of  terrorism  against 
West  Bank  Palestinians  to  prevent  local 
leaders  and  public  figures— euphemistically 
called  collatwrators— from  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  peaceful  dialogue  with  Israel.  One 
hundred  and  forty  have  t>een  killed  in  a 
year,  many  by  the  "Revolutionary  Eagles  ' 
under  explicit  PLO  instruction,  as  a  warning 
not  to  deviate  from  the  PLO's  line.  How  can 
the  Israelis  trust  the  PLO  if  the  Palestin- 
ians who  cooperate  in  any  way  with  Israeli 
authorities  are  executed  as  traitors? 

Witness  the  recent  statement  of  the 
Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Sheik  Sa'ad  al- 
Din  al-Alami.  who  was  quoted  in  a  Kuwaiti 
newspaper  repeating  a  famous  Islamic 
hadith:  "KUl  the  Jews  until  the  stone  shall 
cry.  'Oh,  Moslem,  if  this  Jew  is  hiding 
behind  me.  come  and  kill  him.'  " 

Witness  Parouk  Kaddoumi.  head  of  the 
PLO's  political  department,  in  a  BBC  inter- 
view last  April:  "The  rifle  will  remain  in  our 
hands  until  we  regain  our  land.  .  .  .  We  will 
pitch  our  tent  in  those  places  which  our  bul- 
lets can  reach.  The  extent  of  the  Palestini- 
an people's  might  will  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  this  tent,  which  will  then  form  the 
base  from  which  we  will  later  pursue  the 
next  phase." 

Witness  Mr.  Kaddoumi  in  the  Danish 
newspaper  Polltlken.  responding  to  a  ques- 
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tion  on  Arafat's  public  declarations  of  re- 
nouncing terrorism  and  recognizing  Israel. 
Q:  Does  this  mean  that  the  words  that 
made  Shultz  begin  a  dialogue  are  null  and 
void?"  Kaddoumi's  answer:  "Shultz  can  go 
to  hell.  I  suppose  he  is  already  on  his  way 
there." 

Witness  on  April  23.  1989.  a  PLO  march 
through  one  of  the  West  Bank  towns. 
There,  in  perfect  military  formation,  row 
after  row  of  Palestinian  youth,  their  eyes 
showing  through  the  slits  in  their  checkered 
kaffiyehs.  marched  through  the  streets 
under  PLO  flags  to  the  cheers  of  their  com- 
munity. This  was  the  new  Palestinian  army. 
These  are  not  the  children  of  the  intifada 
throwing  rocks,  but  a  disciplined  paramili- 
tary force.  To  the  Israelis  who  watched  it  on 
Israeli  TV.  this  is  the  enemy  in  their  next 
war 

Appropriate  weight  must  be  given  to  what 
the  PLO  leadership  has  said  in  Arabic  to  its 
own  people-namely,  that  any  territorial 
.settlement  achieved  through  the  intifada 
will  be  used  as  a  staging  ground  for  future 
attacks  on  Israel.  So  Israels  presumption 
that  the  Arabs  are  trying  to  destroy  it  and 
not  just  free  the  West  Bank  is  the  proper 
policy  guide.  Israel  remains  a  country  that 
will  be  wiped  out  if  it  loses  a  war. 
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standing  career  in  public  service,  and  In  wish- 
ing her  the  best  success  in  her  future  endeav- 
ors. 
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PROCESS  REFORM 
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DOWN 
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Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
Sarann  Kruse,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lawndale, 
CA.  Mayor  Kruse  recently  announced  that  she 
would  be  stepping  down  from  the  post  she 
has  held  for  nearly  1 4  years. 

When  she  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in 
1976,  Mayor  Kruse  became  the  first  woman 
on  the  council.  After  8  years  with  the  city 
council,  she  became  the  city's  first  elected 
mayor  in  1982 

Dunng  her  tenure  with  the  city  government, 
Lawndale  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  vitality  Perhaps  her  greatest 
achievement  comes  from  her  role  in  securing 
funding  for  the  Gallena  at  South  Bay.  The  mall 
has  been  a  great  success  and  has  brought 
new  businesses  to  the  city.  In  addition,  when 
the  city  sold  its  stake  in  the  mall  last  year,  the 
small  city  became  one  of  the  most  cash-rich 
in  the  State,  enabling  it  to  continue  to  Improve 
community  services  for  years  to  come. 

Although  the  Galleria  was  certainly  the  larg- 
est project  in  which  the  mayor  was  involved,  it 
was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Thanks  to 
Sarann  Kruse's  leadership,  the  city  of  Lawn- 
dale IS  able  to  provide  free  city  bus  service  to 
its  residents,  has  significantly  expanded  its 
services  for  senior  citizens,  and  has  obtained 
funding  for  a  handy  worker  program. 

The  city  has  changed  dramatically  under 
her  leadership,  and,  hof)efully,  will  continue  on 
the  path  which  she  has  laid  out  for  it.  Mayor 
Kruse's  decision  to  step  down  in  the  fall  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  city  of  Lawndale.  Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  her  will 
miss  her 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Sarann   Kruse  on  her  out- 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing budget  reform  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  rational  and  effective  pay-as-you- 
go  process  to  replace  the  current  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  If  my  proposal  were  enacted 
now.  It  would  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
without  counting  the  Social  Security  surplus, 
by  1998,  or  years  sooner  if  the  administra- 
tion's economic  forecast  proves  accurate. 

My  proposal— the  Budget  Process  Reform 
Act  of  1990— would  use  a  relatively  simple 
formula  which  would  produce  t)oth  1-year  and 
long-term  deficit  reduction  and  require  new 
spending  increases  or  tax  cuts  to  be  paid  for 
by  either  offsetting  spending  cuts  or  tax  In- 
creases. 

Between  now  and  1993,  the  process  would 
achieve  real  deficit  reduction  of  at  least  $28 
billion  annually,  about  the  same  rate  as  re- 
quired by  the  Gramm-Rudman  law,  and  signifi- 
cantly more  real  deficit  reduction  than  has  ac- 
tually been  achieved  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
After  1 993,  it  would  reduce  the  remaining  non- 
Social  Security  deficit  at  a  rate  of  about  $18 
billion  each  year  until  a  balanced  budget  is 
achieved. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Gramm-Rudman 
law  was  designed  to  overcome  the  political 
deadlock  over  the  deficit  issue.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  no  longer  part  of  the  solution;  it  is  part  of 
the  problem.  It  encourages  accounting  gim- 
micks and  tax  and  spending  measures  which 
may  cost  little  or  even  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
short  run  but  whose  costs  balloon  in  later 
years.  Finally,  and  most  significantly,  it  has 
produced  little  real  deficit  reduction. 

I  think  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  that  we 
need  to  encourage  budgetary  discipline  so 
that  we  can  truly  reduce  deficits  and  restore 
this  Nation's  resources.  If  we  do  not,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  confront  the  serious  long- 
term  problems  we  face  as  a  nation. 

Pay-as-you-go  will  provide  that  discipline. 
The  message  it  sends  to  both  the  President 
and  Congress  is  simple  and  clear.  If  we  want 
to  Increase  spending  or  cut  taxes,  then  we'll 
have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  are:  First,  most  programs  are  assumed  to 
be  held  to  the  previous  year's  level,  without 
adjustments  for  inflation;  second,  the  deficit 
declines  because  revenues  continue  to  grow 
due  to  economic  growth  while  spending  is  re- 
strained; third,  program  increases  beyond  the 
previous  year's  levels  or  tax  measures  which 
would  reduce  revenues  must  be  paid  for  with 
offsetting  spending  cuts  or  tax  Increases. 

The  measure  establishes  a  new  budget 
timetable  and  eliminates  many  of  the  account- 
ing gimmicks  that  have  prevailed  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  also  replaces  sequestra- 
tion—the across-the-board  spending  cuts  that 
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Gramm-Rudman  imposes  as  an  enforcement 
tool — with  rules  that  prevent  consideration  in 
the  House  and  Senate  of  any  budget  resolu- 
tion that  violates  the  pay-as-you-go  limits  and 
any  bill  that  violates  an  approved  budget  reso- 
lution. 

My  bill  also  requires  that  budgets  reduce 
deficits  over  a  5-year  period,  not  just  1  year, 
to  discourage  spending  and  revenue  meas- 
ures which  provide  short-term  savings  while 
imposing  substantial  long-term  costs. 

Under  the  bill,  the  first  step  in  wnting  a 
budget  for  the  following  year  would  be  to  es- 
tablish an  expenditure  base  tied  to  the  previ- 
ous year's  program  levels.  The  spending  base 
would  be  calculated  by  taking  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  current  services  and  sub- 
tracting the  inflation  Increases  for  most  pro- 
grams. 

With  annual  inflation  at  4  percent,  the  re- 
sulting spending  base  would  be  about  $18  bil- 
lion less  than  the  current-services  baseline 

The  revenue  base  would  be  the  amount  of 
revenues  exfjected  to  come  into  the  Treasury 
under  current  tax  laws. 

Social  Secunty  taxes  and  expenditures 
would  not  count  as  part  of  these  calculations. 

The  difference  between  the  spending  base 
and  the  revenue  base  would  t)e  the  deficit 
target,  and  the  deficit  in  the  President's 
budget  could  not  exceed  that  target.  Any  pro- 
posed spending  increase  above  the  spending 
base  or  any  tax  measure  that  would  reduce 
expected  revenues  would  have  to  be  specified 
and  paid  for  with  offsetting  sp>ending  cuts  or 
tax  increases.  The  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution would  also  have  to  meet  the  deficit 
target,  with  offsetting  revenues  or  spending 
cuts  included  where  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  first-year  deficit  reduction, 
the  President's  budget  and  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  would  also  be  required  to  in- 
clude deficit  reduction  over  5  years  averaging 
1 20  percent  of  the  first-year  requirement. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Congress  could 
reduce  the  deficit  further  than  the  deficit 
target. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  plan  would  be 
enforced  in  the  House  and  Senate  through 
points  of  order.  Essentially,  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  violated  the  pay-as-you-go  rules 
and  appropriations,  entitlement,  or  tax  bills 
which  violated  the  budget  resolution  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  House  or 
Senate  floor. 

Economic  assumptions,  such  as  those  in- 
volving economic  growth.  Inflation,  and  inter- 
est rates,  which  affect  congressional  budget 
calculations  would  be  based  on  forecasts  pro- 
vided by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  new  budget 
timetable.  The  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion would  be  completed  by  May  1,  budget 
reconciliation  would  be  accomplished  by 
August  5.  and  separate  House  and  Senate 
action  on  appropriations  bill— though  not  nec- 
essarily final  conference  reports — would  also 
be  completed  by  August  5. 

Shifts  of  pay  dates,  other  timing  shifts,  and 
asset  sales  that  have  been  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  reach  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  targets  would  not  be  counted 
in  budget  calculations. 

Pay  as  you  go  is  simple,  it  eliminates 
smoke-and-mirror  gimmicks,   and   It   provides 
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real  deficit  reduction.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Rules  and  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees will  begin  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
on  my  proposal  at  the  eartiest  opportunity. 

Following  is  a  point-by-point  description  of 
the  Budget  Process  Reform  Act  of  1990: 

Summary  of  the  Budget  Process  Reform 
Act  of  1990 

deficit  reduction 

Pay-As- You-Go-Plus  requires  about  $28 
billion  of  deficit  reduction  annually  through 
1993. 

After  1993.  the  basic  Pay-As- You-Go  plan 
requires  about  $18  billion  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion per  year  until  the  operating  budget  Is 
balanced. 

pay-as-you-go  budget  process 

Establishes  an  enforceable  budget  process 
which  sets  one-year  and  five-year  deficit  tar- 
gets for  the  Presidents  budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional budget. 

The  deficit  targets  are  set  by  calculating 
the  difference  between  expected  revenue 
levels  and  last  year's  spending  levels  for 
most  programs. 

Any  Eidditional  spending  or  tax  cuts  which 
would  increase  the  deficit  must  be  paid  for 
by  spending  reductions  or  tax  increases. 

Targets  are  enforced  through  points  of 
order  under  a  strengthened  Budget  Act.  not 
by  sequestration. 

The  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is  off 
budget  and  not  included  in  the  pay-as-you- 
go  deficit  target  nor  subjected  to  pay-as- 
you-go  spending  restraint. 

deficit  target 
The   deficit   target   for  the  coming   year 
(budget  year)  calculated  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  deficit  for  the  budget  year  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
spending  base  and  expected  revenues.  Pay- 
As- You-Go  reduces  the  deficit  by  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion  in  each  year  through  1993. 

(2)  A  "spending  base"  is  established  to  de- 
termine a  projected  level  of  spending  for 
the  budget  year.  The  sp>endlng  base  is  calcu- 
lated by  taking  a  current-services  baseline 
similar  to  that  used  now  and  subtracting 
from  it  the  inflation  increases  for  most  pro- 
grams. When  inflation  is  al)out  4%.  the  re- 
sulting spending  base  should  be  about  $18 
billion  less  than  the  current  services  base- 
line. 

(3)  Determine  expected  budget  year  reve- 
nues under  current  law. 

(4)  Congress  must  use  CBO  assumptions 
in  determining  the  spending  base  and  ex- 
pected revenues.  (The  President  may  use 
OMB  assumptions.) 

president's  budget 
The  President's  budget  must  specify  each 
spending  increase  above  the  spending  base 
and  each  lax  measure  that  would  reduce  ex- 
pected revenues,  and  specify  each  offsetting 
spending  cut  or  tax  Increase. 

multi-yeajr  enforcement 
In  addition  to  the  one-year  deficit  target, 
the  President's  budget  and  the  Congression- 
al budget  resolution  must  meet  a  five-year 
deficit-reduction  target. 

Deficit  reductions  over  the  next  five  years, 
computed  from  the  current  services  base- 
line, must  average  at  least  120%  of  the  first- 
year  deficit  reduction.  Thus,  if  the  first-year 
figure  is  $28  billion,  the  five-year  total  is 
based  on  an  average  of  almost  $34  billion 
each  year,  or  about  $168  billion  over  five 
years. 

Five-year  reconciliation  targets  are  re- 
quired for  all  assumed  deficit-reduction  leg- 
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Islation  In  the  budget  resolution  (except  dis- 
cretionary appropriations). 

TIMET  ABLE 

A  revised  budget  timetable  is  established: 
the  budget  resolution  is  to  be  completed  by 
May  1;  the  House  is  to  pass  appropriations 
bills  by  June  30:  the  Senate  is  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills  by  August  5,  and  Congress  is 
to  complete  action  on  reconciliation  by 
August  5. 

TRUTH  in  budgeting 

Timing  shifts  and  asset  sales  are  not 
scored. 

Other  accounting  rules  and  definitions  are 
revised,  clarified,  or  added  to  make  the  proc- 
ess more  rational  and  comprehensible. 

The  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  pro- 
grams is  reformed  to  reflect  more  accurately 
the  true  cost  of  credit  programs  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

CTFECTIVE  DATE 

The  Budget  Process  Reform  Act  of  1990 
would  take  the  effect  for  the  budget  cycle 
immediately  following  its  enactment. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE CELEBRATES  25TH  YEAR 
IN  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  honor  that  I  nse  today  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Rep>resentative 
Bill  Ford  on  his  25th  year  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

During  Representative  Ford's  25  years  of 
exemplary  service,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advcxates  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amenca.  hn 
has  been  on  the  forefront  for  improving  our 
Nation's  educational  institutions,  and  he  has 
been  a  great  leader  for  the  people  of  the  1 5th 
(Congressional  Distnct  of  Michigan. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  am  able  to 
serve  under  Bill  Ford's  leadership,  and  have 
the  honor  to  call  him  my  chairman.  I  can 
attest  to  his  staunch  support  of  Amencan 
worker's  rights,  educational  reform,  and  pro- 
grams which  give  the  weakest  and  neediest  of 
our  society  a  new  chance  on  life.  It  is  people 
like  Bill  Ford  that  make  public  service  such  an 
honorable  and  noble  profession. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  people  of 
Michigan's  15th  Ck>ngressional  District  for 
shanng  with  the  Nation  a  man  with  the  cour- 
age, convictions,  and  foresight  of  Bill  Ford. 

Once  again,  congratulations  to  Bill  Ford 
on  his  25th  year  of  service  in  tf>e  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  I  look  forward  to  serving 
with  him  in  Congress  for  many  years  in  the 
future,  and  to  work  with  him  to  carry  on  his 
tradition  of  hard  work  and  dedication  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 


UM 
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TAIWAN:  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
CHINESE  SYSTEM 


HON.  CLAUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1990 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  this 
House  sent  a  message  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  By  our  over- 
whelming vote  to  overnde  the  veto  of  H  R. 
2712.  we  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  Amer- 
ica's histonc  role  as  both  a  supporter  of  all 
those  who  seek  freedom  and  democracy  and 
a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  flee  the  heavy 
hand  of  dictatorship.  Our  votes  served  as  an 
example  to  the  Chinese  students  now  in  our 
country,  to  the  citizens  of  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  to  its  blood-spatlered  lead- 
ership 

Fortunately  for  the  Chinese  peop'e  as  a 
whole,  a  clear  illustration  of  an  alternative 
future  exists  On  the  island  of  Taiwan,  all  the 
world  can  see  a  formerly  authontarian,  one- 
party  political  system  transforming  itself  into  a 
more  pluralistic,  truly  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment Elections  have  been  conducted 
under  international  scrutiny,  and  the  long-time 
ruling  party  has  accepted  major  political  de- 
feats, surrendering  importan;  offices  it  held  for 
more  than  40  years  When  contrasted  with  po- 
litical developments  and  attempts  at  reform  in 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  or  elsewhere  m  Asia, 
the  accomplishments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  m 
Taiwan  appear  even  more  remarkable 

On  November  24,  1989,  during  our  wnter 
recess.  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  the  first 
native  of  Taiwan  to  serve  as  head  of  state. 
set  forth  his  thoughts  on  these  changes  and 
the  prospects  for  Chinese  reunification  in  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  President  Lee 
notes  the  differences  m  the  economic  and  po- 
litical experiences  of  these  two  Chinese  sys- 
tems, and  frankly  admits  the  challenges  his 
government  still  faces  in  meeting  the  aspira- 
tions of  its  own  population  However,  Presi- 
dent Lee  also  makes  clear  that  the  Taiwan 
model  offers  the  best  hope  for  a  free,  pros- 
perous, and  democratic  united  China  i  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  his  comments  to  be  of 
interest,  and  therefore,  his  article  appears  in 
full  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
[FYom  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Jounal.  Nov. 
24-25,  19891 
China  Can  Learn  From  Our  Success 
(By  President  Lee  Tenghui) 

Taipei.— Over  the  past  40  years,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  has  actively  engaged  in  political  and 
economic  development  to  establish  the  most 
prosperous  era  ever  known  in  Chinese  histo 
ry.  The  steps  toward  greater  political  de- 
mocratization, broader  economic  liberaliza 
tlon,  and  increased  social  pluralism  have 
been  especially  rapid  during  the  past  few 
years. 

As  a  result  of  these  achievements,  the 
people  and  the  government  of  the  ROC 
have  produced  a  significant  model  of  nation- 
al development  that  is  applicable  to  main- 
land China  and  is  a  useful  reference  for  de 
veloping  nations  around  the  world. 

It  has  always  been  the  goal  of  the  ROC  to 
make  the  "Taiwan  experience  "  a  beacon  of 
hope  as  well  as  a  blueprint  for  the  recon- 
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struction  of  all  China  after  reunification. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  Chinese  people 
on  the  China  mainland  can  learn  and  will  be 
able  to  repeat  our  experience,  for  we  are  all 
Chinese  in  terms  of  race,  history  and  cul- 
ture. The  only  major  difference  between 
Chinese  in  Taiwan  and  those  in  mainland 
China  lies  in  their  recent  developmental  ex- 
perience. While  we  have  been  practicing 
constitutional  democracy  in  Taiwan,  the 
mainland  has  been  controlled  by  commu- 
nism. We  remain  convinced  that  whenever 
the  mainland  adopts  the  system  implement- 
ed with  such  success  in  Taiwan,  then  all  of 
China  will  be  reunified  under  one  system. 
What  has  been  achieved  in  Taiwan  can  be 
extended  to  the  mainland. 

The  many  reasons  for  Taiwan's  political 
and  economic  successes  are  local  self-gov- 
ernment, agricultural  reforms,  timely  strat- 
egies for  economic  development,  universal 
education  and  the  well-known  Chinese  work 
ethic. 

Decades  of  experience  with  local  self-gov- 
ernment have  educated  everyone  in  the 
structure  and  activities  that  make  up  consti- 
tutional democracy.  Since  Taiwan's  retro- 
cession to  Chinese  sovereignty  in  1945.  vil- 
lage and  township  heads,  county  magis- 
trates, mayors,  county  councilors,  city  coun- 
cilmen.  and  provincial  assemblymen  have  all 
been  elected  directly  by  the  people.  These 
elections  have  provided  important  channels 
for  political  participation.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  cultivated  talent  for  government 
service  and  established  a  firm  foundation 
for  political  stability.  Decades  of  election 
experience  have  also  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  multi  parly  environment  for  elec- 
tions that  has  been  possible  since  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Civic  Organizations  Law  in 
January  1989. 

REASONS  FOR  SUCCESS 

Taiwan's  economic  development  has 
flowed  from  careful  planning.  In  the  1950s, 
for  example,  surplus  labor  was  channeled 
from  the  agricultural  sector  into  labor  in- 
tensive import-substitution  industries.  The 
strategy  for  the  1960s  to  the  mid-1970s 
called  for  expansion  of  exports  in  order  to 
replace  import -substitution  industries  and 
earn  foreign  exchange.  After  the  midl970s. 
the  ROC'S  economic  development  entered 
into  a  .second  phase  of  import  substitution, 
one  geared  to  help  industries  make  the  tran- 
sition from  labor-intensive  to  capital-inten- 
sive and  technology-intensive  industries. 

Other  successful  economic  measures  in- 
clude the  ROC'S  privatization  of  public  cor- 
porations and  assistance  in  the  development 
of  small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises. 
Closely  related  to  the.se  developments  has 
been  the  emergence  of  an  educated,  sophis- 
ticated and  politically  aware  middle  class, 
which  has  helped  ensure  greater  social 
order  and  political  stability. 

The  ROC  on  Taiwan  is  moving  rapidly  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  considered  part  of 
the  developed  world  In  this  process,  the 
government  faces  a  number  of  problems 
that  urgently  await  solutions.  These  include 
upgrading  the  industrial  infrastructure,  ex- 
panding domestic  investment,  retraining  the 
labor  force,  upgrading  technological  levels 
and  more  creative  use  of  the  ROC's  substan- 
tial reserves  of  foreign  exchange. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  deal  with  the 
emergence  of  international  protectionist 
sentiments  and  the  continuing  threat  of  a 
military  attack  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 
To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  ROC  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  number  of  political, 
economic,  diplomatic  and  cultural  measures. 
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Politically,  the  ROC  has  been  promoting 
democratization  and  social  pluralism  by 
steadily  improving  its  system  of  party  poli- 
tics and  enabling  the  various  partisan  forces 
to  compete  fairly  on  the  basis  of  constitu- 
tional democracy.  In  time,  the  ROC  on 
Taiwan  will  be  as  noted  for  its  political 
achievement  as  it  is  for  its  "economic  mira- 
cle." 

Economically,  the  government  will  contin- 
ue its  established  policies  of  economic  liber- 
alization and  internationalization  by  active- 
ly participating  in  the  world  economic  com- 
munity and  carrying  out  its  international 
duties.  A  number  of  steps  must  be  taken, 
however,  before  the  ROC  realizes  its  goal  of 
a  truly  prosperous  society.  These  include 
correcting  problems  in  the  areas  of  environ- 
mental protection,  business  regulations  and 
trade  barriers,  as  well  as  encouraging  fur- 
ther improvements  in  public  investment, 
the  financial  system,  public  and  private 
R&D  investment,  and  production  and  mar- 
keting systems.  In  fact,  progress  already  has 
been  made  on  all  these  fronts,  but  much 
still  needs  to  be  done. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  relations,  the  ROC 
government  will  remain  firmly  in  the  demo- 
cratic world,  doing  its  utmost  to  protect 
world  peace.  At  the  same  time,  for  reasons 
of  its  continued  survival  and  future  develop- 
ment, the  ROC  will  continue  to  adopt  prag- 
matic and  forward-looking  measures  to  im- 
prove its  relations  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Culturally,  the  government  is  putting  its 
full  efforts  into  finding  better  ways  to  rec- 
oncile and  combine  the  "traditional  "  with 
the  "modern."  It  is  a  momentous  challenge 
to  build  a  modern  society  with  international 
standards  of  thought  and  values  upon  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  tradition  and  cul- 
ture. The  process  takes  time,  but  we  hope 
that  Taiwan  can  be  a  showcase  for  China's 
5.000  years  of  history— a  society  rich  in  tra- 
dition, but  cast  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Regarding  relations  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  ROC  government 
always  has  advocated  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  issue  of  reunification.  In  the  process  of 
peaceful  competition.  Taiwan  will  continue 
engaging  in  indirect  exchange  with  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  in  various  areas  in  order  to 
eliminate  hostility  between  the  two  sides 
and  to  disseminate  the  "Taiwan  experi- 
ence." 

In  November  1987,  the  ROC  government 
opened  travel  to  the  mainland  for  Taiwan 
residents  desiring  to  hold  family  reunions. 
The  decision  was  made  by  the  late  ROC 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  and  was  based 
on  humanitarian  concerns.  Since  then,  with 
the  same  considerations  for  the  welfare  of 
all  Chinese,  we  have  allowed  residents  of 
the  mainland  to  come  to  Taiwan  to  visit  se- 
riously ill  relatives  and  to  attend  funerals  of 
loved  ones.  We  also  have  allowed  those  Tai- 
wanese of  the  ROC  Nationalist  Army 
stranded  on  the  mainland  to  come  back  to 
Taiwan  to  live. 

To  help  those  on  the  mainland  under- 
stand the  achievements  made  in  Taiwan,  we 
have  invited  outstanding  mainland  person- 
alities and  students  studying  abroad  to  come 
to  Taiwan  to  visit.  To  further  stimulate 
freedom  of  the  press,  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  artistic  expression,  we  also  have 
allowed  teachers,  reporters,  film  makers  and 
television  and  radio  personalities  and  per- 
sonnel to  go  to  the  mainland  for  family 
visits,  news  gathering,  and  production  of 
films  and  T'V  and  radio  shows.  We  believe 
these  contacts  between  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Taiwan  Strait  will  help  Chinese  on 
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the  mainland  to  accept  our  social,  political 
and  economic  ways  of  doing  things. 

All  of  these  developments  have  already 
had  some  influence.  The  pro-democracy 
movement  this  year  in  Beijing  is  an  exam- 
ple. In  response  to  the  call  for  basic  demo- 
cratic freedoms,  the  ROC  government 
adopted  various  measures  to  support  the  de- 
mocracy fighters  on  the  mainland.  These  in- 
cluded using  all  available  means  to  break 
through  the  mainland's  news  blackout  and 
to  provide  aid-iri-kind  to  mainland  students 
and  scholars  abroad  who  might  have  had 
their  passports  or  financial  means  of  sup- 
port revoked  because  of  their  anti-commu- 
nist activities.  These  and  other  measures 
demonstrated  our  sincerity  and  our  resolu- 
tion to  support  our  mainland  compatriots. 

The  scope  and  pace  of  liberalization  of  the 
ROC's  mainland  policy  has  been  creative 
and  far-reaching,  but  there  has  been  little 
positive  reaction  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait  to  indicate  their  good  inten- 
tions. The  Chinese  Communists  still  refuse 
to  rule  out  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of 
unification  and  they  still  hold  to  their  so- 
called  Pour  Cardinal  Principles  (the  leader- 
ship of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  ad- 
herence to  Marxism-Leninism-Mao  Tse-tung 
thought,  the  people's  democratic  dictator- 
ship and  the  socialist  road).  As  a  result, 
they  refuse  to  make  any  democratic  reforms 
or  engage  in  free  economic  practices. 

In  addition,  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers still  try  to  exclude  the  ROC  from  the 
international  community.  But  the  ROC.  as 
a  sovereign  country,  must  have  full  rights  to 
participate  in  International  organizations 
and  to  enhance  its  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  The  ROC's  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  success  makes  such  par- 
ticipation in  the  international  community  a 
fair  and  just  expectation. 

CLOSING  THE  GAP 

It  Is  our  position  that  It  will  be  possible  to 
realize  the  reunification  of  all  China  only  if 
the  communist  authorities  make  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  all  of  the  above  matters, 
and  only  when  the  gap  between  the  political 
and  economic  systems  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait  narrows  and  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  trust  develops. 

I  am  confident  that  one  day  this  will  be 
accomplished.  I  am  also  confident  that  the 
establishment  of  a  free,  democratic,  pros- 
perous, reunified  China  with  an  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  is  more  than  the 
great  hope  of  all  Chinese  people— It  Is  also 
an  International  goal  because  it  will  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  world  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. 


KATURA  TRAPP:  WHY 
EDUCATION  IS  IMPORTANT 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently nearly  20,000  fourth  graders  from 
around  the  country  participated  in  the  Kodak/ 
Alan  Page  Challenge  essay  contest.  The  topic 
was,  "With  an  education,  the  future  is  yours. 
What  does  that  mean  to  you?"  Forty-one  na- 
tional winners  were  chosen  by  a  panel  of  ele- 
mentary school  educators,  and  one  of  those 
winners  was  Katura  Trapp  of  Myrtle  Grove  El- 
ementary School  in  Miami,  whose  mother,  Pa- 
trice, is  the  manager  of  my  distnct  office. 
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I  think  Katura's  comments  express  with 
simple  Ijeauty  why  education  is  so  important, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  her  essay  with  my 
colleagues. 

Why  Education  Is  Important 
(By  Katura  Trapp) 

Education  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  life  of  a  child  today.  Education  can  take 
you  anywhere  you  want  to  go.  If  you  don't 
have  an  education,  you're  on  your  own.  ev- 
erything starts  falling  apart  like  an  old 
broken  down  car  that  hasn't  been  used  In 
years.  After  all.  to  keep  that  car  running 
and  in  good  shape  you  must  keep  the  engine 
tuned.  And  since  a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  waste.  I.  too  must  keep  my  brain  sharp 
and  alert.  If  my  mind  goes  like  that  car.  I'll 
be  on  a  one-way  street  to  nowhere.  So  don't 
you  see.  an  education  is  everything  to  me— 
what  more  is  there? 

An  education  is  my  key  to  making  the 
future  awesome.  With  my  knowledge.  I  may 
just  solve  some  major  world  crisis.  I  may 
take  off  into  space  or  explore  the  deep  blue 
seas.  Or  I  might  even  discover  the  cure  to 
some  dreadful  disease.  So  you  see,  with  an 
education  I  can  achieve  whatever  I  believe. 


STATE  REPRESENTATIVE  CLYDE 
WEBB  RETIRES  AFTER  20  YEARS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  Repre- 
sentative Clyde  Webb  of  Athens,  TN,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  seek  reelection  this 
year,  following  20  years  of  service. 

Representative  Webb  is  one  of  the  finest 
State  legislators,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, but  in  the  Nation.  He  has  faithfully 
served  the  people  of  McMinn  and  Meigs 
Counties  in  the  State  legislature  for  the  last  20 
years.  Representative  Webb  has  conducted 
himself  in  a  dignified,  professional,  and  ethical 
manner  dunng  that  time. 

Representative  Webb  has  always  made  his 
constituents'  needs  a  top  priority.  He  has 
always  closely  attended  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  all  his  constituents  who  have  called 
on  him  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  know  Clyde  Webb 
and  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  in  the  country.  Although  I  share  his 
satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  people  he  has  served 
these  many  years. 

I  ask  that  the  newspaper  article  and  the  edi- 
tonal  announcing  his  retirement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Athens  Daily  Post-Athenian  be 
repnnted  in  the  Record. 

Webb  Ending  Legislative  Career 
(By  David  Stone) 

State  Rep.  Clyde  Webb,  who  has  repre- 
sented McMInn  and  Meigs  County  in  the 
state  General  Assembly  for  the  last  20 
years,  said  Friday  he  will  end  his  legislative 
career  when  his  tenth  term  ends. 

"It  has  been  a  tremendous  honor  and 
huge  responsibility  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  23rd  District  for  the  past  20  years  as 
their  slate  representative,"  Webb  said.  "I 
have  enjoyed  It.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
experience,  one  of  which  many  people  don't 
get  to  do. 
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"The  demands  and  work  load  of  serving  in 
the  Legislature  is  more  than  I  can  handle 
and  still  perform  my  Job  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  City  and 
County  Bank  of  McMInn  County,"  Webb 
said.  "Its  time  for  some  new  blood,  fresh 
Ideas  suid  boundless  energy." 

Webb,  a  Republican,  said  the  work  load 
was  the  only  reason  for  his  decision  not  to 
seek  re-election.  In  addition  to  heading  the 
bank  where  he  has  worked  for  the  last  30 
years.  Webb  also  is  the  incoming  president 
of  the  Athens  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  vice  president  with  the  Ek;onomlc  Develop- 
ment Authority,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  College  Board  of  Governors  and  a 
board  member  of  Athens  Community  Hospi- 
tal. 

"The  work  load  in  the  Legislature  has  in- 
creased tremendously  in  the  last  10  years." 
Webb  said.  I  have  attempted  to  represent 
this  area  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Hopeful- 
ly. I  have  made  some  attempt  to  repay, 
through  my  service,  the  people  In  this  area 
for  the  opportunities  they  have  given  me  in 
the  past. " 

At  56,  Webb  said  he  has  no  plans  to  seek 
other  political  offices. 

"I  plan  to  stay  active  politically  in  the 
local  community,"  Webb  said. 

"I  think  everyone  should.  I've  had  a  good 
political  career.  Everyone  has  been  kind  to 
me  from  both  the  Republican  and  Democrat 
parties  and  the  independents." 

His  career  at  the  state  Capitol  began  in 
1970  when  Webb  was  elected  to  the  seat  va- 
cated by  former  Rep.  G.L.  Aberhold.  who 
was  also  a  veteran  House  Republican  who 
chose  not  to  seek  re-election.  Webb  has  been 
re-elected  continuously  to  two-year  terms- 
most  of  the  races  uncontested— and  has 
served  during  the  administrations  of  four 
governors. 

His  10  consecutive  terms  have  earned 
Webb  the  distinction  of  having  served 
longer  in  the  General  Assembly  than  any 
other  person  in  McMInn  County's  history, 
according  to  a  stat«ment  Issued  by  the 
House. 

Webb  currently  serves  on  the  Finance, 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commerce  com- 
mittees In  the  House,  and  the  joint  Legisla- 
tive Ser\'lces  Committee.  Throughout  his 
tenure,  though,  Webb  has  shied  away  from 
leadership  posts. 

My  only  desire  has  been  to  represent  this 
district  the  best  I  could."  Webb  said.  "I 
chose  not  to  accept  positions  of  leadership. 
especially  positions  In  the  Republican 
caucus,  and  remain  as  non-partisan  as  possi- 
ble. I  think  this  district  has  benefitted  from 
that." 

Webb  does  serve  as  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Caucus  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  is  chairman  of  the  Caucus  Rules 
Committee. 

"Rep.  Webb  has  been  an  absolute  model 
of  a  stated  representative,  who  conscien- 
tiously represents  his  constituents  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  "  said  House  Republican  Leader 
John  Chiles.  "Not  only  will  the  House  Re- 
publican Caucus  miss  representative  Webb's 
leadership,  but  the  Tennessee  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  losing  one  of  Its 
finest  members. " 

The  decision  by  Webb  not  to  seek  re-elec- 
tion has  not  been  a  secret,  and  several  po- 
tential candidates  already  are  preparing  for 
the  upcoming  race. 

The  crop  of  replacements  "did  not  and 
will  not"  Influence  his  decision  to  retire 
from  the  House,  Webb  said. 

"The  people  in  this  district  will  be  the 
ones  who  make  the  selection  of  who  will 
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represent    them,    and    that's    just    how    It 
should  be.'  Webb  said. 

A  Solemn  Thank  Yon  ron  Representative 
Clyde  Webb 

Clyde  Webb  has  made  it  official:  he  wont 
be  returning  to  Nashville  next  year  to  serve 
in  the  state  House  of  Representatives  as  he 
has  for  the  past  20  years. 

While  his  planned  retirement  from  the 
Legislature  was  hardly  a  secret,  we  couldn't 
help  but  to  feel  a  bit  sad  upon  heanng  the 
official  confirmation  of  his  decision  not  to 
seek  re-election. 

Mr.  Webb  was  only  37  years  old  when 
elected  in  1970  and  in  the  20  years  he  has 
been  our  representative  his  concern  always 
has  been  that  he  fulfill  his  first  campaign 
promise  to  serve  his  constituents.  He  has 
lived  up  to  that  pledge,  never  discriminating 
against  a  constituent  whether  they  were  a 
fellow  Republican,  rival  Democrat  or  an  in- 
dependent. All  that  mattered  to  Mr.  Webb 
was  that  a  constituent  needed  his  help. 

■'My  only  desire  has  been  to  represent  this 
district  the  best  I  could.'  Mr.  Webb  said.  I 
chose  not  to  accept  positions  of  leadership, 
especially  positions  in  the  Republican 
caucus,  and  remain  as  nonpartisan  as  possi 
ble.  I  think  this  district  has  benefitted  from 
that." 

Following  his  first  election.  Mr.  Webb  has 
been  reelected  continuously  to  two-year 
terms,  usually  with  no  opponents  either  in 
the  GOP  primary  or  in  the  general  election. 
His  10  consecutive  terms  have  earned  Mr. 
Webb  the  distinction  of  having  served 
longer  in  the  General  Assembly  than  any 
other  person  in  McMinn  County's  history. 

We  salute  Mr.  Webb  for  his  many  years  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  community,  which 
has  benefitted  greatly  from  his  legislative 
experience  and  his  personal  compassion  for 
others. 

But  Mr.  Webb's  service  to  his  community 
actually  only  begins  with  this  legislative 
success.  He  is  the  incoming  president  of  the 
Athens  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  vice 
president  with  the  Economic  Development 
Authority,  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Wes 
leyan  College  Board  of  Governors  and  a 
board  member  of  Athens  Community  Hospi 
tal.  In  past  years,  he  has  served  civic  and 
community  organizations  too  numerous  to 
mention.  And.  that's  all  in  addition  to  his 
time-consuming  job  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  City  and  County 
Bank. 

"Rep.  Webb  has  been  an  absolute  model 
of  a  state  representative,  who  conscientious- 
ly represents  his  constituents  on  Capitol 
Hill. "  said  House  Republican  Leader  John 
Chiles.  "Not  only  will  the  House  Republican 
Caucus  miss  representative  Webb's  leader- 
ship, but  the  Tennessee  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  losing  one  of  its  finest 
members." 

We  couldn't  agree  more  and  were  sure  the 
residents  of  McMinn  and  Meigs  counties 
Join  with  us  as  we  say.  "Thank  you.  Clyde" 


AMERICANS  NEED  ADEQUATE 
HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposition  to 
the  recent  surge  of  approval  for  the  Canadian 
Health  Care  Program,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
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size  the  resulting  loss  of  quality  care  for  pa- 
tients in  need  of  immediate  attention.  The  illu- 
sion in  Canada,  that  theirs  is  essentially  a  tree 
system,  is  dnving  both  doctors  and  patients  to 
the  borders.  I  believe  any  cost-effective  pro- 
gram orchestrated  by  the  Government  is  real- 
istically going  to  be  more  concerned  with 
meeting  the  guidelines  and  restrictions  set 
forth  on  paper  rather  than  caring  for  the 
needs  of  a  particular  patient. 

The  following  article  by  Leona  Rubin  Kras- 
now.  "  "Free'  Health  Care  Doesn't  Mean  Qual- 
ity Health  Care,"  illustrates  the  frustration  and 
cost  of  coping  with  the  faulty  Canadian 
system  Her  experience  with  childbirth  in 
Canada  began  with  overcrowded  clinics  and 
not  being  able  to  see  a  doctor,  and  ended 
after  she  had  endured  57  hours  of  labor,  a 
Caesarean  section,  and  five  different  doctors. 
Not  only  was  she  lacking  information  about 
prenatal  care  and  counseling,  but  she  later 
came  to  the  United  States  where  she  was  di- 
agnosed with  having  anemia.  The  difference 
between  our  two  systems,  it  seems,  is  not 
merely  financial  Our  health  is  a  dear  price  to 
pay  for  what  some  call  a  cost-effective  gov- 
ernment health  plan 
Free  Health  Care  Doesn't  Mean  Quality 
Health  Care 
(By  Leona  Rubin  Krasnow) 

The  U.S.  media  are  stressing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Canadian  health-care  system. 
Those  who  have  received  medical  care  in 
Canada  know  that  the  media  are  mistaken. 

A  segment  of  a  recent  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour  dealt  with  a  comparison  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  program  seemed  to  stress  that 
US.  health  care  is  not  cost-effective.  Mean- 
while. Canadian  patients  interviewed  for  the 
show  were  happy  to  receive  "free"  and,  in 
their  opinion,  adequate  medical  care  from 
their  government. 

I  lived  in  Canada  for  a  year-and-a-half  and 
had  my  first  child  there.  The  Canadian 
system  was  inadequate  in  several  areas,  in- 
cluding prenatal  care  and  counseling,  man- 
agement of  labor  and  delivery,  and  postna- 
tal followup.  I  saw  a  physician  only  twice  in 
nine  months;  first  to  confirm  that  I  was 
pregnant  and  later  so  medication  could  be 
prescribed  to  combat  swelling  in  my  hands 
and  legs. 

The  common  procedure  in  Canada  was  for 
a  pregnant  woman  to  visit  a  clinic  once  a 
month.  The  clinics  always  were  crowded, 
and  waiting  periods  of  three  to  four  hours 
were  common.  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
doctors  and  other  medical  personnel  were 
not  personally  involved  in  my  welfare.  To 
them.  I  was  just  a  number  in  the  waiting 
room. 

When  I  went  to  the  hopsital  to  have  my 
baby.  1  was  wheeled  into  the  delivery  room 
and  back  into  the  labor  room  three  times. 
During  the  57  hours  I  was  in  labor.  I  was  at- 
tended by  five  different  physicians:  whoever 
was  on  call  was  my  doctor. 

My  care  was  not  totally  free.  My  husband 
received  a  phone  bill  for  $3.57  because  he 
called  an  obstetrician  in  Sudbury  to  ask  his 
advice.  The  specialist  recommended  a  Cae- 
sarean section.  When  I  awoke  from  the  an- 
esthetic, hospital  personnel  wouldn't  allow 
me  to  see  my  baby.  They  said  I  couldn't  be 
moved  yet  and  that  the  infant  was  in  tin  in- 
cubator I  was  suie  that  he  had  died  until 
they  brought  him  to  me  the  next  day. 

Two  weeks  later.  I  went  to  the  clinic.  My 
baby  and  I  spent  five  or  six  minutes  with 
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the  surgeon,  who  checked  us  briefly  and 
gave  me  a  pamphlet  about  baby  care.  That 
was  our  final  visit.  If  I  had  problems  or 
questions,  I  could  call  a  doctor,  but  only  be- 
tween 4:30  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  Since  everyone 
tried  to  call  during  that  time  period,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get  through.  In  an 
emergency,  I  was  to  go  to  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room.  However,  as  a  first-time 
mother,  I  sometimes  had  a  simple  question 
about  diaper  rash  or  some  other  common 
problem;  it  would  have  been  nice  just  to 
have  someone  knowledgeable  to  talk  to. 

I  was  extremely  tired  for  weeks,  but  I  as- 
sumed that  my  fatigue  was  caused  by  my 
difficult  labor  and  Caesaretui  section.  When 
ny  son  was  five  months  old,  we  took  him  to 
New  York  to  meet  his  grandparents.  My 
mother  said  I  looked  terribly  pale  and  took 
me  to  her  doctor.  He  found  that  I  was 
anemic,  and  he  was  shocked  that  none  of 
my  Canadian  doctors  had  done  a  blood  test 
or  prescribed  iron  pills  for  me.  He  also  was 
surprised  that  none  of  those  physicians  told 
me  that  I  might  need  a  Caesarean  section 
because  my  pelvis  was  small.  Indeed,  my 
mother  and  older  sister  had  required  Cae- 
sarean sections  for  the  same  reason. 

I  realized  the  difference  between  the  U.S. 
and  Canadian  health-care  systems  when  I 
had  my  second  baby  in  the  United  States.  I 
didn't  have  to  wait  three  hours  every  month 
to  see  my  obstetrician.  He  was  patient,  reas- 
suring and  understanding;  he  made  me  feel 
like  a  special  person.  I  knew  he  would  be 
there  for  me  when  my  time  came.  I  also  had 
a  wonderful  pediatrician  whom  I  could  call 
any  time  to  ask  questions  about  the  baby. 

Next  week,  I  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  for 
a  cervical  biopsy.  My  doctor  apologized  for 
delaying  this  procedure  one  week  because 
he  was  going  on  vacation.  I  would  have  had 
to  wait  much  longer  if  the  United  States 
had  a  socialized  medical-care  system  similar 
to  that  in  Canada.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  my  doctor  and  in  the  care  I  will  receive.  I 
never  will  return  to  Canada's  nightmarish 
health-care  system,  even  if  it  is  free. 


MILITARY  TRASH  INTO  CASH 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize the  success  of  a  Federal  statute,  sec- 
tion 2577,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  incentives  for  military  bases  to  estab- 
lish effective  waste  recycling  programs.  That 
law,  passed  by  the  97th  Congress,  allows  a 
military  installation  to  keep  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  waste  materials.  The  revenues 
generated  from  such  sales  may  be  spent  by 
the  base  commander  on:  Morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  programs;  pollution  abatement; 
energy  conservation;  and  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities. 

Since  this  law's  enactment  many  bases 
have  improved  their  recycling  efforts  reducing 
our  waste  stream,  preventing  pollution,  and 
conserving  natural  resources.  One  example  of 
the  program's  success  is  in  my  district  at 
Marine  Corps  base.  Camp  Pendleton,  CA. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H. 
Huckaby  the  marines  are  recovering  and  sell- 
ing tons  of  metal  from  the  base's  range 
impact  areas  and  generating  much  needed 


revenue.  The  details  of  this  effort  were  de- 
scribed by  Ray  Tessler  in  a  December  24, 
1 989,  Los  Angeles  Times  article: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  24.  1989] 
Marines  Seek  Profit  in  War  Scrap 
(By  Ray  Tesller) 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  simbitiously  bombed,  strafed, 
shelled  and  rocketed  a  vast  and  otherwise 
pleasant  area  of  Camp  Pendleton  to  practice 
for  war. 

Now,  in  a  modem  variation  of  swords  into 
plowshares,  the  Corps  is  discovering  that 
the  generations  of  exploded  metals  might 
be  recycled  to  make  money  for  such  peace- 
ful activities  as  child  care  and  environmen- 
tal efforts  at  the  base. 

For  the  past  two  weeks.  86  Marines  have 
coml)ed  a  firing  range  with  excruciating 
caution  while  detonating  dud  ordnance  and 
gingerly  collecting  tons  of  bent  and  twisted 
metals  that  are  a  virtual  archive  of  military 
munitions  since  World  War  II. 

"We're  trying  to  catch  up  to  the  1940s." 
said  Capt.  Jack  Bell,  who  is  supervising  the 
field  operation  as  Camp  Pendleton's  senior 
officer  from  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal. 
"I've  got  10  years'  worth  of  work  here." 

For  all  the  labor  and  danger  involved,  the 
unusual  recycling  effort  may  provide  the 
Marines  with  something  they  want  as  much 
as  weapons  in  these  days  of  dwindling  mili- 
tary budgets— money. 

Amy  Duncan,  a  civilian  recycling  specialist 
at  the  base,  said  the  Marine  Corps  has  high 
hopes  that  gathering  used  ordnance  will 
become  a  profitable  part  of  a  broader  recy- 
cling program  that  earned  about  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  base  since  fiscal  year  1988.  "We 
hope  it's  going  to  be  a  money-making 
project.  I  don't  see  how  it  can't  be."  Duncan 
said. 

The  Marines  have  diligently  collected 
brass  cartridge  casings  from  the  rifle  and 
pistol  ranges  for  20  years,  but  Cam:ip  Pendle- 
ton's enormous  firing  area  for  heavier  weap- 
ons has  been  largely  unculled  for  material 
since  the  base  opened  in  1942. 

E>very  year,  demolition  experts  mince 
through  the  three  parts  of  the  remote  firing 
range,  euphemistically  termed  the  "impact 
area,"  to  find  and  blow  up  anything  that 
didn't  explode  upon  delivery.  Last  year, 
more  than  7,000  dangerous  dud  rounds  were 
set  off,  and  6,480  have  been  handled  so  far 
this  year. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Marines  actually 
began  harvesting  an  assortment  of  dead  ord- 
nance from  the  range.  But  the  yield  wtis 
only  12  tons,  and  the  material  fetched  a 
meager  return  because  it  was  left  in  the 
remote  area  for  buyers  to  pack  up  and 
transport. 

This  year  promises  to  bring  the  first  real 
bumper  crop  of  aluminum  and  steel  as  the 
Marine  Corps  gleans  far  more  material  and 
prepares  to  do  a  more  aggressive  job  of  mar- 
keting it. 

Since  Dec.  11.  the  Marines  have  gathered 
69  tons  of  aluminum,  a  figure  estimated  to 
reach  90  tons  by  the  end  of  the  cleanup. 
They  also  have  collected  tons  of  recyclable 
scrap  metal,  but  a  figure  wasn't  immediately 
available. 

The  Marines  won't  know  how  much  the 
material  will  sell  for  until  early  next  year, 
when  bids  are  sought.  But.  according  to  the 
Escondido  Recycling  Center,  a  ton  of  alumi- 
num can  fetch  about  $1,250,  depending  on 
where  it's  sold. 

The  range,  a  flat  area  overlooked  by  hills, 
is  laden  with  remnants  of  bombs  that 
weighed   up   to   500   pounds,   rockets   from 
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planes  and  helicopters,  artillery  and  mortar 
shells,  and  some  projectiles  even  Bell  has 
been  unable  to  identify  yet.  Much  of  the 
stuff  was  fired  from  gun  positions  12  miles 
away. 

Thinking  back  to  last  year's  exploratory 
salvage  venture.  Bell  said,  "We  didn't  realize 
the  significance  of  what  could  be  done"  with 
recycling. 

In  addition,  the  enterprise  has  turned  into 
a  chance  for  Bell  to  gather  a  team  of  demo- 
litions experts  like  himself  and  train  with  a 
seemingly  limitless  supply  of  explosi\  de- 
vices. Bell  is  confident  their  expense  will  be 
defrayed  by  proceeds  from  recycling. 

"I  brought  in  (demolition)  technicians  in 
from  all  over  the  States  for  this."  Bell  said. 

Because  of  what  Bell  calls  the  "extreme 
element"  of  risk,  a  detail  of  54  Marines  ven- 
tures into  the  firing  range  with  his  32  demo- 
lition experts,  who  first  find  and  explode 
the  duds. 

"Anybody  who  goes  downrange  gets  a 
safety  class  before  they  go  in."  Bell  said. 

Dust-covered  Marines  pick  through  the 
fields  of  fallen  projectiles  from  7:30  a.m. 
until  2:30. 

"It  gets  tiring."  said  Staff  Sgt.  Brent 
Benson.  "You're  handling  a  lot  of  155  (milli- 
meter artillery)  rounds  that  weigh  about 
100  pounds." 

Besides  the  earnings  and  training  aspects. 
Bell  sees  the  operation  as  simply  the  right 
and  sensible  thing  to  do. 

"'We're  in  fact  cleaning  up  after  ourselves 
finally,  and  we're  paying  ourselves  to  do  it. 
We're  the  ones  to  lienefit."  he  said. 

Camp  Pendleton  isn't  the  only  base  to 
accept  the  age  of  environmental  concern 
and  limited  resources.  But,  with  35,000 
people  on  bsuse  and  extensive  training  with  a 
variety  of  arms,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary sites  of  reusable  metals  in  the  nations. 

"Camp  Pendleton  is  the  most  swrtive  train- 
ing base  "  in  the  military,  said  Lt.  Patrick 
Gibbons,  a  base  public  affairs  officer. 

Some  other  bases  have  had  trouble  with 
scavengers  sneaking  in  search  of  recyclable 
materials.  At  Camp  Pendleton,  though,  the 
firing  range  is  remote,  watched  around  the 
clock,  and  would  offer  intruders  only  peril. 

"There's  a  tremendous  amount  of  unex- 
ploded  ordnance  in  these  areas,"  said  Bell, 
warning  that  the  slightest  touch  can  deto- 
nate a  round  that  may  look  harmless. 

The  metals  are  taken  to  the  base  Defense 
ReutUization  and  Marketing  Office,  which 
will  seek  bids  on  the  material.  Eventually,  it 
will  be  melted  into  ingots  and  recast  for 
other  uses  that  now  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Once  program  overhead  is  paid,  profits 
from  recycling  will  be  split.  Half  will  go  for 
on-base  child  care  and  recreation,  the  other 
half  for  environmental  programs. 

Duncan  is  trying  to  expand  recycling, 
which  already  takes  in  a  broad  assortment 
of  materials  to  someday  include  curbside  re- 
cycling and  more. 

The  progress  so  far  has  delighted  Lt.  Col. 
Tony  Pack,  who,  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
facilities,  has  put  a  stronger  emphasis  on  re- 
cycling. "'I  think  no  one  had  realized  the  po- 
tential of  the  program,"  he  said. 

For  Bell  and  his  men  out  on  the  firing 
range,  the  future  seems  to  have  unlimited 
potential  for  training  and  recycling.  He  has 
only  begun  to  clean  up  one  of  the  range's 
three  big  firing  areas.  And,  as  long  as  Camp 
Pendleton  belongs  to  the  Marines,  there 
always  will  be  ordnance  to  recover. 
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THE  SOVIET  THREAT:  14  WAYS 
IT  HAS  DECLINED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr  FRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  tiecomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  shift  some  of  our 
scarce  resources  out  of  defense  arid  into 
other  areas  of  our  ecor>omy.  While  we  are 
unsure  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  political 
trends  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  questions 
remain  concerning  the  shape  of  the  successor 
regimes  to  the  Communist  governments  in 
Eastern  Europe,  some  facts  have  so  clearly 
been  established  that  we  can  base  sound 
budgetary  decisions  upon  them. 

A  recent  paper  prepared  by  the  Council  for 
a  Livable  Worid  documents  the  bases  on 
which  we  should  make  significant  reductwns 
in  military  spending  in  the  budget  we  will 
adopt  this  spring. 

The  Council  for  a  Livable  Wortd  does  first- 
rate  work  on  matters  of  national  security,  and 
this  carefully  prepared,  specific  and  well-docu- 
mented summary  of  recent  events  among  the 
nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  deserves  very 
careful  consideration  from  our  colleagues: 

The  Soviet  Threat:  14  Ways  it  Has 
Declined 

A  significant  portion  of  the  $300  billion 
annual  U.S.  military  budget  is  l)eing  spent 
to  counter  a  threat  that  has  dramatically 
declined,  particularly  in  Europe. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  60  percent 
of  its  total  budget— about  $170-$180  bil- 
lion—is used  to  support  NATO.' 

There  are  at  least  14  ways  in  which  the 
Soviet  threat  has  declined: 

1.  Estimates  of  invasion  warning  time  in- 
creased from  10-14  days  to  33-44  days.— Pre- 
viously, U.S.  and  NATO  military  strategy 
and  deployments  were  t>ased  on  estimates 
that  the  West  might  have  no  more  than  10- 
14  days  advance  warning  about  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion. Even  before  the  recent  dramatic 
changes  in  Eiastem  Europe,  the  intelligence 
community  produced  new  estimates  that 
the  West  would  have  from  33-44  days  of 
warning  time.'  These  changes  mean  that 
the  U.S.  has  ample  time  to  fly  reinforce- 
ments to  Europe  in  case  of  conflict  there. 

2.  Soviet  military  spending  is  declining.— 
The  Defense  Department,  citing  a  U.S.  in- 
telligence community  consensus  judgment, 
concluded  in  a  May  13,  1989  classified  study 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ""has  decided  to  re- 
verse a  20-year  pattern  of  growth  in  Soviet 
military  spending  and  force  structure  In 
order  to  boost  the  civil  economy  and  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  "  The  study  determined  that 
the  Soviet  promises  of  cuts  in  defense 
spending  by  15  percent  and  new  weapons 
outlays  by  20  percent  over  the  next  two 
years  "'will  take  place  and  are  likely  to  be 
followed  by  additional  unilateral  retrench- 
ments."' A  CIA  estimate  confirmed  Soviet 
claims  of  a  1.5  percent  reduction  in  overall 
Soviet  military  spending  in  1989;  the  Soviets 
have  promised  further  reductions  of  7  per- 
cent in  1990  and  5.7  percent  in  1991.  State 
Department  spokesperson  Margaret 
Tutwiler  confirmed  on  November  14.  1989 
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thai  It  does  appear  that  Soviet  defense 
spending  this  year  is  less  that  it  was  last 
year."* 

3.  500.000  unilateral  Soviet  troop  reduc- 
tion.—On  December  8.  1988.  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  announced  in  a  U.N 
speech  a  unilateral  reduction  of  500.000 
Soviet  troops  by  1991.  including  50  000  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  190.000  from  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  USSR.'  The  withdrawals 
and  reductions  announced  at  that  time  are 
in  fact  being  earned  out.  according  to  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Les 
Aspin  (D-WI).' 

4.  10.000  unilateral  Soviet  tank  reduction: 
slowing  of  tank  production.— On  December 
8.  1988.  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
announced  in  a  U.N.  speech  a  unilateral  re- 
duction of  10.000  Soviet  tanks,  including 
5,300  from  Eastern  Europe.  This  reduction 
is  in  fact  being  carried  out.  Soviet  Marshal 
Sergei  Akhromeyev  has  stated  that  the 
USSR  is  reducing  by  one-half  its  annual 
tank  production,  down  to  around  1,700  per 
year.' 

5.  Unilateral  reduction  of  some  Soviet  of- 
fensively oriented  forces.— On  December  8, 
1988.  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  an 
nounced  in  a  U.N.  speech  a  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  some  assault  river-crossing  units,  air 
assault  and  tank  divisions  most  useful  in  an 
invasion  of  the  West.  This  reduction  is  in 
fact  being  carried  out. 

6.  Unilateral  reduction  of  other  Soviet 
equipment.— On  December.  8.  1988.  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  announced  in  a 
U.N.  speech  a  unilateral  reduction  and  de 
struction  of  800  aircraft  from  the  European 
part  of  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  8.500 
artillery  systems  and  some  short-range  nu 
clear  systems.  These  reductions  are  in  fact 
being  carried  out. 

7.  Soviets  slow  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams.—The  Soviet  Union  has  slowed  the 
modernization  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
including  their  principal  nuclear  submarine, 
the  Typhoon,  two  new  ballistic  missiles,  the 
SS-18  and  SS-24.  and  its  most  sophisticated 
strategic  Iwmber.  the  Blackjack.  "A  senior 
U.S.  official  said  yesterday  that  the  Bush 
Administration  accepts  the  reports  of  these 
slowdowns  are  siccurate."  * 

8.  Polish  forces  can  no  longer  be  counted 
to  support  a  Soviet  invasion —In  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
440.000  Polish  military  personnel.' 

9.  Hungarian  forces  can  no  longer  be 
counted  to  support  a  Soviet  invasion.— In  a 
conflict  with  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer 
count  on  the  116.000  Hungarian  military 
personnel. 

10.  Czech  forces  can  no  longer  be  counted 
to  support  a  Soviet  invasion.— In  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 
the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  count  on  the 
210.000  Czechoslovakian  military  [jersonnel. 
The  new  Czech  government  has  further  re 
quested  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  with- 
drawing all  its  forces  from  that  country. 

11.  East  German  forces  can  no  longer  be 
counted  to  support  a  Soviet  invasion— In  a 
conflict  with  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer 
count  on  the  240,800  German  Democratic 
Republic  military  personnel. 

12.  Romanian  and  Bulgarian  forces  can 
not  be  counted  to  support  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion.—For  geographic  and  political  reasons. 
the  Soviet  Union  can  not  count  on  the 
191.000  Bulgarian  and  248,000  Romanian 
military  personnel. 

13.  Declining  Soviet  chemical  weapons 
threat.— The   Defense    Intelligence    Agency 
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has  lowered  its  estimate  of  Soviet  chemical 
weapon  stocks  from  300.000  tons  to  75,000 
tons.  The  CIA.  is  estimating  an  even  slight- 
ly smaller  stockpile.'" 

14  Soviet  naval  activity  dropped.— Accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon.  Soviet  naval  activity 
outside  home  waters  has  dropped  by  15  per- 
cent: further  cuts  are  likely." 
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HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON 
REPORT 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1990 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
January  31,  1990,  into  the  Congressional 
Record 

The  1990  Legislative  Agenda 

The  101st  Congress  has  returned  to  face  a 
whole  new  set  of  challenges  because  of 
changes  in  the  world.  In  the  two  months 
since  the  last  session  ended,  communist  re- 
gimes have  fallen  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
United  States  invaded  Panama,  the  Penta- 
gon announced  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, talk  of  a  peace  dividend  has  sprung  up, 
and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  cut  Social 
Security  taxes.  Last  year  the  Congress  put 
itself  in  position  to  make  1990  a  productive 
year.  A  number  of  old  issues  are  still 
around— capital  gains,  child  care,  clean  air. 
drugs— but  a  host  of  new  issues  have  greatly 
expanded  the  agenda.  Here  is  a  quick  review 
of  the  major  items  on  the  1990  agenda. 

Budget:  The  biggest  task  for  the  Congress 
will  be  to  remove  the  almost  decade-long 
fiscal  deadlock  over  taxes,  spending,  and  the 
budget  deficit  that  has  smothered  action  on 
a  variety  of  international  and  domestic  mat- 
ters. Reconciling  the  demand  for  increased 
spending  with  the  deficit  will  be  the  central 
dynamic  of  the  session.  By  law  the  1991 
budget  must  reduce  the  projected  federal 
deficit  to  $64  billion.  Current  government 
estimates  of  the  1991  deficit  range  from 
$100  billion  to  $138  billion. 

Defense;  In  this  year's  budget  debate  we 
will  begin  to  reshape  the  military  budget  in 
response  to  a  reduced  Soviet  threat  and 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  While  there  will 
be  cuts  in  defense,  my  judgment  is  that  they 


will  not  be  as  large  as  the  peace-dividend 
talk  might  suggest.  The  Congress  will  also 
have  to  decide  how  to  use  the  savings.  My 
own  inclination  is  to  have  a  major  portion 
of  the  savings  go  to  deficit  reduction. 

Taxes;  The  President's  pledge  to  enact  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut  and  the  proposal  for  a 
Social  Security  tax  cut  are  sure  to  be  hotly 
debated.  Some  capital  gains  reduction  ap- 
pears likely,  although  it  is  far  from  clear  ex- 
actly what  form  it  will  take.  Another  tax 
issue  that  will  be  considered  is  expanding 
user  fees. 

Ethics:  Ethics  will  be  a  major  battle- 
ground. The  Senate  will  consider  whether  to 
follow  the  House  lead  in  banning  honoraria. 
Ongoing  ethics  investigations  of  several 
Members  for  influence  peddling  underscore 
the  problemts  with  the  current  system  of 
campaign  finance.  Several  reforms  will  be 
considered  to  reduce  the  influence  of  out- 
side money  on  the  Congress,  including  alter- 
native financing,  restrictions  on  the  amount 
candidates  can  spend,  and  limits  on  special 
interest  campaign  contributions. 

Farm  F»rograms;  Most  major  farm  pro- 
grams are  due  for  their  five-year  renewal 
this  year.  Although  major  changes  are  not 
expected  in  farm  support  programs,  they 
will  continue  to  feel  deficit  reduction  pres- 
sures. Increased  attention  will  be  given  to 
food  safety,  the  environmental  effects  of  ag- 
ricultural chemicals,  and  rural  development. 

Foreign  Aid:  The  key  problem  on  the  for- 
eign aid  agenda  will  be  how  to  find  addition- 
al resources  for  the  increased  needs  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Panama.  The  Congress  will 
also  take  up  assistance  for  the  democratic 
forces  in  Central  America,  sanctions  on 
China  and  South  Africa,  and  food  assistance 
for  Impoverished  nations.  Decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  on  which  trade  restrictions 
on  Eastern  bloc  nations  should  be  removed. 

Environment:  Progress  is  likely  on  a  host 
of  environmental  issues.  A  top  priority  is 
strengthening  federal  clean  air  laws  to 
reduce  urban  smog,  acid  rain,  and  hazardous 
air  emissions.  The  Congress  is  near  comple- 
tion of  a  tough  oil  spill  cleanup  and  preven- 
tion measure,  and  will  address  the  growing 
solid  waste  disposal  crisis.  Increased  atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  activities  sus- 
pected of  contributing  to  global  warming- 
such  as  coal  burning  and  tropical  deforest- 
ation. The  President  and  the  Congress  will 
likely  elevate  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  cabinet-level  status. 

Education:  The  Congress  will  consider  im- 
plementing goals  to  restructure  and  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  It  is 
also  likely  to  target  more  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students. 

Drug  and  Crime:  Measures  to  be  consid- 
ered to  assist  in  the  war  against  drugs  and 
crime  include  establishing  a  federal  death 
penalty,  strengthening  firearms  regulations, 
and  improving  methods  to  combat  drug 
money  laundering. 

The  Family:  The  Congress  will  act  on  sev- 
eral family-related  issues,  including  a  child 
care  bill  considered  last  year.  The  Congress 
must  decide  the  proper  federal  role  in  pro- 
viding child  care  and  what  approach— tax 
credits  to  families  or  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments and  organizations— is  most  effective. 
A  family  medical  leave  bill  guaranteeing 
parents  the  right  to  return  to  their  jobs 
after  taking  time  off  for  the  birth  or  adot>- 
tion  of  a  child  or  a  serious  family  illness  will 
also  be  considered. 

The  Poor:  High  levels  of  poverty  despite 
years  of  economic  growth,  and  a  growing 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  assure  that  the 


poor  will  receive  attention.  Last  year  the 
Congress  increased  the  minimum  wage  and 
that  may  be  supplemented  by  expanding 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  And,  after  a  decade  of  ne- 
glect and  abuses  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Con- 
gress will  try  to  break  the  long  stalemate 
over  housing  for  the  poor. 

Civil  Rights:  The  Congress  will  examine 
measures  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
disabled  and  to  restore  protections  against 
discrimination  that  were  narrowed  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings.  An  immigra- 
tion bill  is  likely  to  be  passed  that  will  allow- 
more  people  to  immigrate  into  the  coun- 
try—especially those  who  are  family  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  citizens  or  who  have  skills 
needed  in  our  economy. 

Regulation:  Legislation  may  be  cor^idered 
to  strengthen  congressional  oversight  in  sev- 
eral areas,  including  commodity  futures 
trading,  the  content  of  children's  television 
commercials,  cable  television,  and  leveraged 
buyouts  of  airlines.  The  savings-and-loan 
bailout  and  other  government  guarantee 
programs  will  be  reexamined  for  their  fiscal 
soundness. 


CONFESSION  OF  AN  ALARMIST 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  dec- 
ades, and  over  those  years  I  have  seen  le- 
gions of  issues  enter  and  exit  our  Nation's 
conscience.  Amenca's  latest  preoccupation 
lies  in  global  warming.  While  I  resp>ect  the 
concern  that  many  Amencans  have  with  the 
"threat  of  global  warming,"  I  have  difficulty 
heeding  their  warning.  I  prefer  instead  to 
follow  other  words  of  caution:  "You  can't 
always  believe  what  you  hear"  Indeed,  I 
would  expect  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  after  reading  the  following  excerpt  from 
Paul  Harvey  News. 

Confession  of  an  Alarmist 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Stephen  Schneider  works  for  our  govern- 
ment as  a  climatologist. 

He  has  been  appearing  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  warning  that  the  world  is 
overheating. 

Schneider  has  been  the  featured  speaker 
at  environmental  conferences,  warning  that 
the  world  is  warming  up. 

He  has  written  a  book  called  "Global 
Warming." 

He  WTites  and  talks  of  a  dread  'green- 
house effect  of  catastrophic  proportioiw." 

Stephen  Schneider  has  been  everywhere 
on  TV  and  radio  promoting  his  book  and 
proclaiming  his  gospel  of  fear:  The  world  is 
overheating! 

For  perspective:  This  same  Stephen 
Schneider,  just  20  years  ago,  was  mSLking 
the  rounds  warning  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing cold;  he  was  then  predicting  "a  new  ice 
age. " 

Whatever  worries  you  most,  hot  of  cold, 
environmental  extremists  can  keep  you  sup- 
plied with  more  than  enough  anxiety. 

Interesting,  in  Discover  magazine  October 
of  this  year,  Schneider  exposed  himself,  de- 
scribed his  own  technique  for  purposely 
scaring  people. 
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He  said,  "•  *  •  we  have  to  offer  up  some 
scary  scenarios,  make  simplified  dramatic 
statements  with  little  mention  of  any 
doubts  one  might  have.  Each  of  us  has  to 
decide  what  is  the  right  balance  between 
bein,7  effective  and  being  honest." 

Conlp&sion  of  an  alarmist. 

Respected  researchers  at  Massachusetts 
Insiiiuie  of  Technology,  Reginald  Newell. 
Jane  Hsiung,  and  Wu  Zhongxiang.  have 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  world's  ocean 
temperature  data  since  the  mid  19th  centu- 
ry. 

In  the  current  Technology  Review  they 
offer  this  conclusion:  "There  appears  to 
have  been  little  or  no  global  warming  over 
the  past  hundred  years." 

The  MIT  study  confirms  parallel  research 
by  the  National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  that  "there  has  been 
no  warming  trend  in  the  49  contiguous 
states  over  the  past  century." 

What  you  hear  and  read  on  the  subject  is 
most  always  from  environmental  fanatics 
more  interested  in  "dramatic  statements" 
than  in  being  honest. 

Serious  climatologisls.  such  as  Andrew 
Solow  of  Woods  Hole,  report  "absolutely  no 
hard  evidence"  of  any  enhanced  greer.hcuse 
effect. 

And  Mr.  Solow  represents  81  leading  cli- 
matologists  who  comprise  the  International 
Climate  Trends  Panel. 

What  is  further  sobering  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Schneider,  willing  to  play  fast  and  ioooc 
with  the  truth  in  order  to  manipulate  the 
public  psyche,  is  himself  completely  fimded 
by  taxpayer  dollars  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Detroit  News,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Schneider's  premise,  suggests 
that  we  of  the  media  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  harder  look  at  scientific  reports  un- 
derwritten by  government  bureaucrats  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  us  fright- 
ened. 


RECOGNIZING  EXCELLENCE  IN 
THE  NATION  S  OLDEST  VA  FA- 
CILITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle in  this  month's  VA  Practitioner  magazine 
profiling  the  Togus  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  and  Regional  Office  Center  in  Togus, 
ME. 

Togus  is  the  oldest  health  care  center  in  the 
VA  system.  In  1866,  it  became  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  asylum  for  disabled  volunteer 
soldiers,  housing  union  veterans  who  fought  in 
the  Civil  War,  but  who  had  no  loved  ones  to 
take  care  of  them.  Today,  Togus  provides 
comprehensive  medical,  surgical,  psychiatnc, 
and  nursing  home  care  with  plans  to  deliver 
more  services  to  Maine  veterans,  not  only 
within  its  facility  but  across  the  entire  State  of 
Maine. 

In  these  days  of  tight  Federal  budgets,  the 
efforts  made  by  the  talented  staff  at  To^us, 
with  both  the  maintenance  of  current  health 
care  services  and  expansion  of  innovative 
services  top  priorities,  is  a  tribute  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans  tooay 
require   a   whole   range   of   care,    from   war 
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wounds  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  to  post 
traumatic  stress  disorder,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Togus  staff  combine  both  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  idealism  in  the  pertormance 
of  their  duties. 

It  IS  with  sincere  apprecation  for  their  ef- 
forts that  I  respectfully  submit  the  text  o'  the 
VA  Practitioner  article  for  my  colleagues' 
review. 

Recognizing  ExcELLiaKCE  in  the  Nation's 
Oldest  VA  Facility 

(By  NinaTobler) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  a 
summer  resort  opened  in  Togus.  The  loc&le 
for  the  spa  was  chosen  for  its  proximity  to  a 
natural  spring  that  was  thought  to  have 
heal»ng  properties. 

Twenty -six  years  later,  continuing  in  the 
restorative  mode,  the  hotel  and  500  acres  of 
land  became  the  first  branch  of  the  Nation- 
al Asylum  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
The  earliest  residents  of  the  home  were  in- 
jured Union  veterans  and  immigrants  who 
had  fought  in  the  Civil  War  but  had  no  fam- 
ilies locally  to  care  for  them. 

Medically,  the  facility  was  a  modest  oper- 
ation; at  one  point,  just  a  single  surgeon  was 
on  hand  lo  look  after  2,000  veterans.  In 
truth,  however,  what  most  of  the  residents 
needed  more  than  medical  care  was  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  Their  war  injuries  had 
left  them  unfit  for  mEinual  work  and  thus 
unable  to  support  themselves.  Veterans 
went  to  Togas  and  subsequently  to  other 
national  homes  in  order  to  live  out  the  rest 
of  tneir  lives  there. 

In  1930.  the  newly  created  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration took  over  the  site,  continuing 
to  offer  domiciliary  and  health  care  to 
Maine's  veterans.  Today,  sixty  years  later, 
the  tertiary  care  facility  is  about  as  far  from 
an  Old  soldiers'  home  as  it  possibly  could  be. 
One  of  seven  medical  and  regional  office 
centers  combined  under  single  management, 
the  Tocrus  VAM&ROC  provides  comprehen- 
sive m.edical.  surgical,  pwychiatric.  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  A  $24  million  clinical  im- 
provements project  will  not  only  double  the 
center's  size  but  will  also  further  insure  its 
abiUiy  to  deliver  the  highest  quality  of 
health  care. 

What  do  you  do  when  your  hospital  is  the 
only  VA  medical  center  in  the  state?  Add  to 
that  the  fact  that  the  state  in  question  is,  in 
square  miles,  almost  as  large  as  the  other 
five  New  England  states  put  together.  It's  a 
situation  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  heavy 
burden,  but  Thomas  A.  Holthaus  doesn't 
view  it  that  way.  "Not  at  all."  remarks  the 
director  of  the  Togus  VAM&ROC  for  the 
past  thr^'i^  and  a  haU  years.  "I  look  upon  it 
as  a  wonderful  challenge  because  in  many 
cases,  if  we  don't  take  care  of  the  veterans 
in  Maine,  they  may  not  get  any  health  care 
at  ail.  That's  especially  true  m  a  nimiber  of 
the  outiyint:  areas  where  there  simply  are 
noi  a  lUi  01  aULTnati"es  in  terms  of  obtain- 
ing treatmer.i." 

Ore  of  those  regions  is  Aroostook  County 
in  mrlherr.  Maine.  Per  more  than  a  do7#n 
ye^rs.  veterans'  service  groups  had  lobbied 
for  VA  coverage  m  that  area.  "Finally."  says 
Hoi'liaus,  we  received  the  necessary  fund- 
ing to  open  ail  outpatient  came  in  Caribou 
in  June  ISdl.  TLat's  worked  cut  wonderful- 
ly, but  ii'^  also  made  us  more  keenly  aware 
of  urjnet  r.e^ds  in  other  remote  £.reas.  And. 
in  fpct  orp  of  o'lr  current  initiatives  is  for  a 
mobile  clinic  operating  out  of  Tog'js  to  fill 
m  the  gaps.  Additionally,  we'd  l!<e  to 
expand  into  the  Portland  and  Bangor  areas 
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with  chemical  dependency  outreach  cen- 
ters." 

Being  the  only  game  in  town  also  means 
keeping  services  on  the  home  front  well 
rounded.  "We're  it"  remarks  Holthaus.  "We 
really  have  to  be  almost  everything  to  all 
veterans.  We  can't  just  specialize  in  certain 
areas  and  rely  UF>on  a  sister  hospital  to 
supply  the  rest;  that  facility  simply  doesn't 
exist.  So.  for  example,  we  must  have  surgery 
here.  The  department  Is  small  and  com- 
pared with  hospitals  that  do  a  greater 
volume,  expensive  to  run.  but  we  need  to 
provide  the  service. 

Short  of  highly  specialized  procedures 
such  as  transplantation  or  open-heart. 
Togus  provides  just  about  the  entire  range 
of  health  care.  But  because  the  hospital  has 
been  a  fixture  for  more  than  a  century. 
much  of  the  local  citizenry  think  of  it  in  its 
former  guise— as  an  old  soldiers'  home. 
"When  I  talk  to  people  in  the  community 
about  all  the  high-tech  equipment  that  we 
have  and  the  scope  of  medical  and  surgical 
care  that  we  deliver,  most  are  quite  sur- 
prised," acknowledges  Holthaus.  "It's  been 
an  ongoing  public  relations  effort  to  inform 
them  that,  as  a  tertiary  care  center,  we're  a 
far  cry  from  the  original  hospital.  As  our 
patient  population  has  evolved,  so  have  we.  " 

Initiatives  for  the  future,  therefore,  are 
predicated  upon  the  current  and  projected 
needs  of  the  aging  veteran.  "We're  t>ecom- 
ing  increasingly  involved  with  geriatrics  in 
general  and  geropsychiatry  in  particular." 
says  Holthaus.  "In  terms  of  chronic  care, 
we've  received  approval  to  expand  our  exist- 
ing nursing  home  care  unit  from  60  to  100 
beds.  As  for  acute  care,  our  needs  are  two- 
fold: to  keep  those  services  current  and 
without  further  reductions." 

Having  the  kind  of  staff  he  has  certainly 
eases  the  demands,  observes  Holthaus.  "Not 
only  are  these  people  committed  to  provid- 
ing excellent  service  to  our  patients,  but 
theyre  dedicated  to  providing  excellent 
service  to  one  another,  and  that's  of  critical 
importauice.  The  veteran  is  obviously  our 
prime  concern,  but  we  have  to  recognize 
that  we're  a  service  organization  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  and  as  such,  we 
serve  one  another,  too." 

What  has  pleased  George  H.  Miller,  Jr.. 
MD,  chief  of  staff,  since  he  came  to  Togus 
13  years  ago  is  the  relative  absence  of  inter- 
nal politics.  "A  certain  amount  of  competi- 
tion for  progression  is  inevitable  in  any  in- 
stitution," notes  Miller.  "But  by  and  large, 
we  tend  not  to  have  the  big  turf  problems 
that  exist  at  the  larger  medical  centers,  and 
that  factor  lets  us  get  a  lot  more  work  done. 

Miller,  who  weis  previously  chief  of  staff 
at  the  Gainesville  VAMC  in  Florida,  is  also 
impressed  by  the  extent  of  service  that 
Togus  offers.  "What  makes  us  unique  is  not 
that  we  do  as  much  as  we  do,  but  that  we  do 
it  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we're  not  af- 
filiated. Maine  has  no  medical  school,  and 
the  Boston  ones  are  just  a  little  too  far 
away.  Nonetheless,  we've  been  extraordinar- 
ily lucky  with  the  caliber  of  staff  we've  been 
able  to  recruit  and  maintain. 

"Danielle  Mutty.  MD,  for  instance,  our 
chief  of  laboratory  services,  has  developed 
one  of  the  best  labs  in  the  state  and,  in  fact, 
is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  person  in 
that  field  in  northern  New  E:ngland.  Her 
husband  was  in  practice  in  town  before  he 
joined  us  as  chief  of  psychiatry  In  surgery, 
we  have  four  general  surgeons,  three  with 
specialty  training— two  in  thoracic  and  one 
in  vascular  surgery— making  them  essential- 
ly double-boarded,  giving  us  a  good,  solid 
nucleus.  We  also  have  two  fine  orthopedic 
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surgeons.  When  I  first  came  here,  hernias 
and  such  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  surgical 
workload.  That's  clearly  not  the  case  now; 
we're  doing  a  lot  of  peripheral  vascular 
work,  joint  replacements,  and  chest  sur- 
gery. ' 

As  well  endowed  as  the  Togus  center  is  in 
terms  of  breadth,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  depth  of  specialty  coverage.  "That,  of 
course,  is  the  one  major  drawback  about  not 
being  an  affiliated  institution,"  concedes 
Miller.  "There,  if  you're  thin  in  an  area  you 
can  always  rely  on  the  medical  school  for 
backup." 

KEEPING  WHAT  MATTERS  IN  MIND 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  the  VA  system 
for  a  while  learns  not  to  ask  for  too  much, 
.so  Miller— like  the  director— would  like  to 
see  the  acute  medicine,  surgery,  and  psychi- 
atry programs  kept  at  least  at  current 
levels.  But  we  do  have  to  expand  our  long- 
term  and  chronic  care  efforts,"  insists 
Miller.  "All  figures  indicate  a  significant 
overlap  between  geropsychiatry  and  long- 
term  medicine-surgery:  from  20  to  80%  of 
the  chronically  ill  elderly— in  addition  to 
multiple  medical  problems— have  some  kind 
of  concomitant  psychiatric  disorder.  Obvi- 
ously, unless  there's  a  huge  change  in  the 
way  this  country  finances  health  care  deliv- 
ery, these  areas  will  be  of  increasing  impor- 
tance for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. " 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Togus  center  has 
already  addressed  the  overlap  between  psy- 
chiatry and  medicine  by  creating  a  special 
post,  that  of  assistant  chief  of  psychiatry 
for  medical  affairs,  a  position  now  held  by 
internist  Stephen  Sokol,  MD.  "Steve  has 
overall  responsibility  on  the  psychiatry  serv- 
ice for  the  physical  health  of  the  veterans, 
whether  they  are  in  geropsychiatry,  chemi- 
cal dependency.  PTSD,  or  whatever,"  ex- 
plains Lawrence  Mutty,  MD,  MPH,  chief  of 
psychiatry  service. 

■'Our  own  experience,  confirmed  by  data 
in  the  literature,  tells  us  that  psychiatric 
patients  with  medical  illnesses  have  some 
special  problems.  "  continues  Mutty.  "Their 
responses  to  a  given  symptom  of  pain,  for 
instance,  may  be  atypical.  These  patients 
also  are  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause their  psychiatric  history  tends  to  give 
their  physical  complaint  less  credibility.  As 
a  consequence,  diagnoses  of  significant  med- 
ical problems  have  been  missed.  And  that's 
why  we  created  this  special  post." 

Most  of  the  patients  on  the  geropsy- 
chiatry unit  have  organic  brain  dysfunction, 
such  as  Alzheimer's,  arteriosclerotic  brain 
disease,  or  Huntington's  chorea.  "Many  had 
been  transferred  from  one  nursing  home  to 
another."  observes  Mutty,  "finally  referred 
here  for  diagnostic  evaluation,  skilled  man- 
agement, and  medication  to  make  them 
more  adaptable  to  community  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  we  try  to  enlighten  the 
nursing  homes.  For  example,  rather  than 
locked  doors,  these  facilities  may  use  rigid 
■gerry'  chairs  to  prevent  elderly,  disoriented 
patients  from  wandering.  Immobility,  how- 
ever, sets  the  stage  for  thrombophlebitis 
and  possible  emboli.  Restricted  movement 
also  means  shallower  breathing,  less  cough- 
ing, and  a  perfect  setup  for  pneumonia.  So 
we  promote  mobility  here,  both  inside  and 
outdoors.  Instead  of  restraints,  an  electronic 
device  that  activates  a  t)eeper  keeps  the  vet- 
erans from  wandering  off." 

One  other  patient  group  with  special  med- 
ical needs  are  the  PTSD  victims.  Says 
Mutty,  "The  public  image  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  stems  from  the  Rambo  movies. 
He's  a  muscular  guy  who.  armed  with  an  M- 
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16,  leaps  tall  buildings  in  a  single  bound. 
How  far  from  that  image  are  the  men  we 
see  here.  Twenty  years  after  Vietnam, 
they're  not  in  very  good  physical  shape  at 
all— smoking,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  having 
taken  its  toll'.  Many  have  major  medical 
problems,  but  trying  to  sustain  the  macho 
image  has  disinclined  them  to  seek  profes- 
sional attention.  We've  found  an  unexpect- 
edly high  proportion  of  PTSD  victims  with 
significant  health  problems,  and,  again, 
Steve  Sokol  has  helped  enormously  in  that 
respect." 

Another  outlet  for  veterans  suffering 
from  PTSD  has  been  the  Outward  Bound 
program.  Togus  is  one  of  just  three  VA  sites 
used  for  this  unusual  treatment  approach. 

"By  creating  a  high  degree  of  'perceived' 
danger,"  says  Mutty,  "the  wilderness  experi- 
ence encourages  interdejjendence.  That's 
the  key  ingredient  missed  in  Vietnam.  The 
continual  turnover  meant  that  the  men 
could  never  really  coalesce  into  a  whole  or 
trust  one  another.  Here  they  have  to,  and 
we'd  like  Outward  Bound  to  become  an  even 
greater  part  of  our  FTSD  unit.  It's  an  in- 
valuable treatment  modality  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such." 

A  PREFERENCE  FOR  PREVENTION 

Preventive  medicine  is  certainly  an  invalu- 
able component  of  any  health  scheme,  but 
convincing  some  physicians  of  that  can  be 
tough,  according  to  Eugene  M.  Beaupre. 
MD.  chief  of  the  medical  service  at  Togus. 
Under  Beauprfe's  guidance,  a  ""fitness"  clinic 
has  been  instituted,  and  so  far,  the  results 
have  been  most  encouraging. 

'"I  csui't  take  credit  for  the  concept,"  com- 
ments Beauprfe.  "just  for  pulling  the  ele- 
ments together.  The  pieces  were  there  and 
very  good  people  were  doing  them,  but  they 
felt  isolated.  I  guess  I  provided  the  spark." 

The  "pieces"  consist  of  programs  in  exer- 
cise physiology,  smoking  cessation,  diabetes 
diet,  hypertension  control,  and  cholesterol 
reduction.  The  figures  achieved  in  the  liist 
one  may  have  the  most  impact  on  convinc- 
ing his  colleagues  that  behavior  modifica- 
tion can  work  in  the  veteran  population. 
Says  Beaupre,  "Although  some  of  the  staff 
pay  lip  service  to  prevention,  they  feel  that 
nothing  they  say  will  persuade  veterans  to 
change  their  lifestyles.  But  I  think  that  we 
found  the  ammunition  we  needed  to  alter 
that  mind-set  when  a  group  of  27  patients 
had  an  average  reduction  of  50  points  in 
cholesterol  levels." 

Togtis  is  Beaupre  s  first  VA  experience, 
and  although  he  acknowledges  the  ample 
bureaucratization  both  institutionally  and 
extra-institutionally,  it's  "not  as  bad  as 
Medicare  was  in  private  practice,"  he  quips. 
An  oncologist  himself,  Beaupr6— together 
with  his  colleagues—- made  the  conscious 
choice  to  hire  subspecialists  who  also  do 
some  general  medicine.  "The  option  was  to 
bring  on  a  bunch  of  general  internists  with- 
out particular  expertise,"  he  says,  "and  we 
decided  to  go  the  subspecialty  route." 

Either  way.  the  medical  service  is 
stretched.  A  total  of  10.5  physicians,  two 
physician  assistants,  and  six  technicians 
make  up  the  service.  Given  the  opportunity 
to  hire  one  more,  Beauprfe  would  opt  for  an- 
other specialist  in  pulmonary  medicine  who 
would  also  do  some  intensive  care  medicine. 
"At  present,  besides  a  cardiologist  and  pul- 
monologist,  we  have  one  nephrologist  who's 
comfortable  in  the  ICU,  and  that's  not 
enough." 

Among  Beaupre's  goals  is  the  establish- 
ment of  what  he  calls  the  "geriatrics  long- 
term  care  division,"  a  geriatrics  spin-off  that 


would  be  headed  by  an  ACOS.  "The  time 
that  I'm  willing  and  able  to  spend  in  that 
area  isn't  enough  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done,"  claims  Beaupre.  "It's  only  done  as 
well  as  it  has  is  because  the  people  there  are 
so  good,  but  it  should  be  created  as  a  special 
position." 

Some  VA  medical  centers  structure  ambu- 
latory care  under  the  aegis  of  the  chief  of 
the  medical  service,  but  Beaupre  is  more 
than  happy  to  have  that  area  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Alice  M.  Savage,  MD,  PhD.  With 
100,000  annual  patient  visits,  says  ACOS 
Savage,  ambulatory  care  cup's  "runneth 
over." 

"We're  seeing  more  patients  and  with 
more  complex  problems  than  ever,"  notes 
Savage.  "Fortunately,  when  I  arrived  here 
from  the  Nashville,  VAMC  in  1986.  it  was  at 
a  time  when  a  number  of  physicians  were 
ready  to  retire.  That  gave  me  the  opportuni- 
ty to  recruit  people  with  my  philosophy 
down  here,  and  that  was  good.  I  added  some 
internal  medicine  specialists,  who  were 
resJly  needed  to  handle  the  complex  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  a  family  practitioner  who— 
in  addition  to  contributing  a  different 
flavor— also  is  responsible  for  the  women's 
health  clinic." 

Ambulatory  care  at  Togus  is  organized 
along  two  lines:  the  outpatient  physician 
staff  and  the  consultative  component.  The 
physical  separation  of  the  two,  concedes 
Savage,  is  somewhat  problematic.  "That's 
why  the  new  building  is  critical.  The  com- 
munication will  be  so  much  better;  my  folks 
can  just  grab  one  of  their  docs  and  say, 
'Look,  I've  got  this  problem,'  which  wiU  cut 
down  on  the  consults.  That's  a  real  concern, 
the  long  wait  until  the  next  available  ap- 
pointment. A  pulmonary  follow-up  clinic, 
for  instance,  lists  134  days  until  the  next  ap- 
pointment; a  new  GI  consult  is  131  days. 
That's  not  good." 

An  ambulatory  care  committee  that 
Savage  set  up  has  solved  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. "As  it  turns  out,  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  down  here  are  also  difficulties 
in  the  inpatient  clinics,  and  our  multidiscl- 
plinary  committee  addressed  those.  For  ex- 
ample, we  were  having  trouble  with  getting 
lab  results  back.  The  lab  would  enter  them 
In  the  computer  but  never  know  If  they 
were  received,  and  so  that  was  corrected. 
The  committee  also  keeps  track  of  the  num- 
bers of  clinics,  letting  the  service  chiefs 
know  what  their  Individual  providers  are 
doing." 

Savage's  other  hat  is  in  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  one  of  her  functions  In  that  field 
was  to  mount  a  strong  education  effort  on 
AIDS.  "No  question  about  it,"  asserts 
Savage,  "AIDS  is  coming  to  Maine.  What  we 
did  right  at  the  outset  was  to  get  our  poli- 
cies In  place.  Once  the  new  protocol  on  body 
substance  Isolation  was  initiated,  I  did  In- 
service  essentially  for  the  whole  hospital.  I 
did  that  for  two  reasons.  One  was  to  present 
the  disease  as  I  know  It  and  to  avoid  the 
panic  factor;  the  other  was  to  of>en  up  lines 
of  communication  with  Individuals  who 
were  worried  about  AIDS  so  that  they  could 
come  and  talk." 

Organizing  people  and  talks  Is  what  his 
jobs  Is  all  about.  Kenneth  S.  Russell,  DEd, 
Is  director  of  the  Cooperative  HetUth  Educa- 
tion Program  (CHEP),  a  consortium-based 
concept  and  one  of  30  such  programs  In  VA. 
The  educational  climate  in  Maine  B.C. 
("Before  CHEP")  was  a  rather  dismal  one, 
recalls  Russell.  "Hospitals,  rural  health  cen- 
ters were  all  in  competition  to  provide  edu- 
cation but  no  one  was  doing  a  really  good 
job. 
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"Little  by  little,  we  were  able  to  convince 
people  that  if  they  worked  with  us  we  can 
achieve  what  they  want  and  they  won't  risk 
any  loss.  It  took  a  whUe  to  assure  others 
that  we  were  a  cooperating  rather  than  a 
competing  agent.  "  The  Togus  VAM&ROC  Is 
the  largest  member  of  the  consortium, 
which  has,  on  the  average,  40  to  50  partici- 
pants. "A  number  of  other  large  hospitals 
are  also  involved,"  remarks  Russell,  "but  we 
also  have  professional  groups— such  as 
dental  associations— which  have  four  or  five 
conferences  a  year,  most  of  them  right  here, 
which  Is  great  for  us.  It's  just  a  nice  mar- 
riage." 

In  1989.  CHEP  ran  about  100  programs, 
averaging  seven  hours  per  program.  "That 
came  to  approximately  $1.5  million  worth  of 
education  In  the  state  of  Maine,"  announces 
Russell,  "and  as  the  brochures  on  the  wall 
Indicate,  we  cover  just  about  every  aspect  of 
education." 

The  brochures  themselves  speak  to  the 
professionalism  of  the  entire  operation. 
They  are  printed  on  station  In  what  Russell 
proudly  describes  as  "VA's  best  equipped  re- 
production department.  Everything  is  auto- 
mated. The  mailing  labels  are  computerized, 
and.  In  fact,  people  come  from  throughout 
the  state  to  negotiate  with  us  for  our  mail- 
ing lists.  Of  course,  all  the  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  consortium  and  housed  here 
is  available  to  the  rest  of  the  staff,  which  in- 
creases their  efficiency  enormously." 

Russell  shines  as  a  proselytizer.  "I  think 
the  cooperative  Idea  Is  an  incredible  one.  It 
ought  to  be  system-wide;  all  VA  centers 
should  be  doing  cooperative  education  In 
their  communities.  It  just  makes  better 
sense  to  share.  For  an  investment  of  less 
than  $200,000,  this  hospital  gets  all  of  its 
ACOS/E-type  needs  met  and.  as  I  men- 
tioned, well  over  a  million  dollars  In  educa- 
tion delivered  right  here  for  virtually  no 
extra  cost  than  registration." 

ON  THE  SAME  BRAIN  WAVE 

If  Russell  is  searching  for  converts,  he  can 
skip  Cecil  E.  Munson,  ACSW,  CSW,  chief  of 
social  work  service.  Munson  and  his  staff 
rely  heavUy  on  CHEP  not  only  for  continu- 
ing education  but  also  for  networking. 

"We're  strongly  conunitted  to  building 
community  linkages,"  says  Munson. 
"They're  the  resources  for  referrals,  provid- 
ing continuity  of  care  and  case  manage- 
ment," and  so  forth.  Maine  has  a  lot  of  real 
estate;  some  areas  are  pretty  well  off  In 
terms  of  resources,  others  are  very  unde- 
served. We've  taken  on  the  whole  state  and 
tried  to  provide  service  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"This  has  been  the  whole  thrust  from 
Central  Office,  too,  with  every  hot  line  un- 
derscoring the  need  for  care  coordination. 
Listening  to  all  the  exhortations,  I  became 
concerned  so  I  asked,  "What  more  should  we 
be  doing?'  And  the  answer  was.  'Nothing. 
You're  the  model.  You're  doing  what  we 
want.'  And  that  was  very  reinforcing." 

Going  about  their  task  can  be  a  time-con- 
suming and  expensive  proposition  for  the 
social  work  staff.  As  Munson  explains,  the 
distances  between  cases  is  long.  "Sometimes 
you  have  to  travel  30  or  40  miles  from  one 
place  to  the  next,  and  in  this  era  of  acounta- 
bility.  and  productivity,  the  time  spent  on 
the  road  doesn't  compute.  It's  been  a  strug- 
gle for  us  but  we've  been  able  to  defend  our- 
selves successfully  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  we  need  outreach,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  offer  a  broad  range  of  services 
to  as  many  people  as  possible." 

Electronic  mall  and  laptop  computers  are 
streamlining  the  operation.  Munson  says. 
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"Our  field  workers  can  hook  Into  the  DHCP 
and  find  out  about  pharmacy  refills,  for  ex- 
ample. It's  efficient  all  the  way  around.  The 
data  are  accessible  and  it  saves  pharmacy's 
time  on  the  phone." 

As  great  as  the  distances  are.  It  helps  that 
people  In  Maine  are  looking  out  for  others. 
"It's  an  interesting  state,"  observes  Munson. 
"I'm  amazed  at  the  number  of  individuals 
who  phone  in  to  alert  us  to  veterans  in  need. 
One  such  call  was  to  rescue  a  man  who  was 
living  in  cardboard  boxes  In  a  dump  In 
northern  Maine— not  unlike  the  street 
people  in  large  urban  areas,  only  without 
the  advantage  of  a  steam  grate." 

Most  of  social  work's  caseload,  however, 
comes  from  Inpatient  discharges.  "If  there 
are  resources  needed  that  we  c&n't  provide 
but  the  community  can.  we  help  families 
marshal  them."  says  Munson.  "It's  not  a 
perfect  art  that  we  perform.  There  are  a  lot 
of  shortfalls,  services  that  aren't  available 
and  things  that  we  just  cant  do.  But  our 
aim  is  to  make  sure  that  the  convalescence 
period  goes  well  and  the  veteran  makes  the 
best  adjustment  possible." 

If  convalescence  after  discharge  Is  social 
work's  prime  concern,  the  veteran's  recov- 
ery in  the  hospital  is  nursing's.  "We  get  a 
lot  of  positive  feedback  from  the  patients." 
says  William  M.  Harness.  RN.  chief  of  nurs- 
ing service.  "The  nursing  care  here  Is  excel- 
lent and  compassionate.  For  example,  we 
had  a  female  veteran  with  AIDS  who  had 
been  admitted  for  an  inflammation  and  in- 
fection of  the  brain.  Although  she  was  quite 
difficult  to  handle,  the  staff  worked  hard 
with  her.  No  one  said.  'Don't  assign  me  to 
that  patient.'  She  comes  in  now  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  and  her  progress  has  pleased 
us  all." 

Since  he  arrived  at  Togus  five  years  ago. 
Harness  has  pressed  hard  for  staff  advance- 
ment whenever  possible.  "We  changed  the 
boarding  process  here  to  be  In  step  with 
other  VAMCs,  i.e.,  to  give  credit  for  non-VA 
experience.  We  work  with  the  staff  on  quali- 
fication requirements  for  promotion.  When 
I  first  came  here,  only  three  Individuals 
were  senior  grade;  now  there  are  12.  Of  our 
150.4  nurses,  nearly  30%  have  specialty  cer- 
tification. I  also  encourage  authorized  ab- 
sence for  attendance  at  CHEP  functions  to 
keep  the  staff  as  upKiated  as  possible." 

Flexibility  Is  a  key  element  in  the  nursing 
service  to  keep  it  fully  staffed.  "We  do  have 
quite  a  number  of  part-time  employees 
here,"  Harness  points  out.  "Although  there 
was  some  initial  resistance,  the  pool  was  out 
there  and  It's  worked  well.  Per  diem  people 
have  also  eased  the  situation.  We  thought 
the  hourly  wage  might  pose  a  problem  for 
our  full-time  staff,  but  they  were  just  re- 
lieved to  have  some  additional  help." 

One  of  the  things  that  Harness  Is  most  en- 
thusiastic about  at  Togus  is  the  nursing  rep- 
resentation on  all  of  the  major  committees, 
"And  I  don't  mean  the  chief  nurse  either. 
We  have  staff  nurses.  Instructors,  and  some 
head  nurses  on  committees  such  as  pharma- 
cy and  therapeutics  or  commodity  stand- 
ards—groups that  historically  would  Include 
only  a  nursing  supervisor  or  higher." 

That  suits  his  management  philosophy 
well.  Harness  says.  "I've  always  emphasized 
decentralization,  defining  that  as  decision- 
making at  the  lowest  possible  level  at  which 
it  can  happen.  Solve  the  problem  where  it 
occurs." 

A  PRODUCTIVE  PARTNERSHIP 

A  particularly  effective  liaison  has  been 
between  the  iiursing  and  pharmacy  services. 
"I  can't  take  any  credit  for  that  because  It 
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antedated  me."  says  Stephen  P.  Boykin. 
RPh.  MS.  chief  of  pharmacy.  "In  addition 
to  myself  and  my  assistant  chief,  the  nurse- 
pharmacy  committee  is  comprised  of  head 
nurses  from  the  different  specialties,  a 
nurse  educator,  and  the  a-ssistant  chiefs  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  psychiatry." 

One  of  the  recent  developmenii  that 
really  put  the  committee  to  the  test  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  line  of  IV  products. 
"The  logistics  had  to  be  cuordinaied  not 
only  with  nursing  and  pharmacy,  but  also 
with  supply,  which  had  brought  these  de- 
vices in."  comments  Boykin.  "Nurses  on 
every  shift  had  to  tro  through  an  orientation 
process  so  that  we  could  troubleshoot  any 
problems  that  occurred  and  get  back  to  the 
manufacturer,  i'  necessary. 

The  tominittee  also  worked  out  a  low- 
do  je  geriatric  'ormulr.tion  for  one  of  the 
psychotropic  ager.ts  used  in  the  n'jr5;i!ig 
home  care  un't.  We  were  able  to  reduce  the 
medication  fir  tho^e  patients  to  one-tenth 
the  average-  adult  daily  dose,  with  excellent 
results.  It  wa.}  -strictly  a  matter  of  creating  a 
dL.sage  more  appiopriate  to  the  elderly  pa- 
tient, which  in  turn  unproved  the  quality  of 
life." 

Although  Doyliin's  itaff  currently  consists 
of  22  people,  the  completion  of  the  clinical 
improvemeits  project  will  nearly  double 
thii  number,  as  the  service  is  tran.-formed 
from  an  on-di-.-nand  waid  stock  operation  to 
a  unit-dose  oi.e.  About  80%  of  the  workiond 
IS  outpatient .  ^ith  approximately  1.200  pre- 
aci.ptions  pe.-  day.  And  finally,  a  figure 
aNut  which  Boykin  can  be  justifiably 
proad:  the  average  waiting  time  for  a  prc- 
siT'.ption  is  jus'  13  nuiiutes.  "These  veterans 
n«i.e  been  '.n  the  h^^pital  for  hours.  We're 
their  very  last  :,iop,  and  they  shouldn  i  have 
to  wait  one  more  minute  than  necessary." 


A  CONGRS&SION'AL  SALUTE  TO 
DH.  SEYMOUR  /VLBAN 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  OALiFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  EZPRESENIATIVES 

W>-d:esday,  January  31,  1990 

K'f  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  use  today 
to  pay  tributj  to,  arid  dcKoowleoge  my  oeep 
ruspect  fcr.  Dr  Seymour  Alban.  Dr.  Alban  will 
be  '•orored  on  February  4.  1990.  by  the 
TfciTiple  Israel  in  LTg  3each.  Thi?  date  com- 
merriGraltS  both  tl  3  iLimple's  6€-y-  .ir  annivar- 
sar/  in  Lory  3each  an'j  Sy'o  SCtn  oirthd.jy.  In 
honor  of  nis  special  ga.a  event,  I  Mould  like  to 
snaro  wiUt  my  colleaQues  s^^me  of  the  rea- 
sons //hy  ;,e  i.s  so  weil  respected. 

■^.vc  K«x:s  toat  desc/.oe  Dr.  Seymour  Alban 
are  giving  and  car.ng.  It  :s  apparent  that  By,  a 
prcmlnent  Lo.^g  deach  p'acticing  orthopedist, 
r.as  ;.veii  tiuck  to  hrj  ;a:Jon,  State,  and  com- 
muiiiry.  as  much,  if  not  more,  tnan  he  has  re- 
ceived. For  e-3i''pie,  his  early  cadicatiun  to 
tis  country  yos  uv.denced  from  his  military 
rec;jrd  Lun.-g  Wend  ^ar  II,  he  served  in  me 
U  S.  Arrny,  and  later,  in  1947,  he  worked  as  a 
fl.gn'  &urg-:oo  -n  i;-,e  U.S.  Air  Force.  While  Sy 
has  conlinLeo  h's  armed  service  through  par- 
ticipation in  t.'^e  Arrriy  Resorvci,  it  *as  in 
1 953,  after  nis  active  auty.  that  ha  settled  with 
his  mte.  Re- 3  Steinberg,  in  Long  Beach. 

There  ara  fe.w  rntimbers  of  the  communuy 
who  are  not  touched  by  Dr.  Alban  m  sonie 
faslion.  In  add.'.on  to  his  profe^sicnal  ortho- 
pedics practice,  he  has  compiled  an  impres- 
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sive  community  service  list.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  Reserve  Force,  a  past  board 
membor  of  the  Long  Beach  Heart  Association, 
a  past  board  member  of  the  Long  Beach 
Symphony  In  addition  to  his  past  board  mem- 
berships, '^e  h55  also  oarticipated  as  a 
mGmtwr  of  the  California  State  University 
Long  Beach  [CSULB]  Fine  Arts  Affiliates, 
C3ULB  President's  Associates,  St.  Mary's 
Medical  Center  Hospice  Auction  Committee, 
St.  Mify's  Medical  Center  Board  of  Trustees, 
Long  Beach  Museum  of  Art  Director's  Circle. 
Drug  Advisory  Committee  to  the  California  leg- 
islature, and  honorary  trustee  of  the  California 
Pcjis  tor  the  Handicapped  While  I  have  only 
mentioned  a  portion  of  the  organizations  Sy  is 
invoiced  with,  his  community  involvement 
gooi  r'lijch  further. 

Dr  A:ban  is  also  a  religious  man.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Temple  Israel  for  37 
yeaiS.  His  involvement  in  the  synagogue  has 
leu  to  an  array  of  related  activities.  He  was  a 
rneniber  of  the  Young  Leadership  Israel  Mis- 
sion, chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund,  a  visiting  professor  at  Hadassah  Hospi- 
tal in  Jerusalem,  chairman  of  the  Israel  Bond 
Drive,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Mission  to 
ls(ael  fcr  Long  Beach  non-Jewish  leadership. 

.'Although  dedicated  to  the  community  and 
his  profession,  neither  can  take  the  place  of 
his  wif  3  of  36  years,  Reva,  and  their  four  won- 
derful offspnng,  Jill,  Joe,  John,  and  Julie.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  a  man  who  has  provided  so 
much  assistance  to  so  many  others  would  be 
Massed  with  a  lovely  wife  and  four  beautiful 
children.  On  this  special  occasion,  I  thank  Sy, 
and  the  Temple  Israel,  for  allowing  me  to  take 
pd"t.  My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
co-qrattilations  to  this  canng  and  giving  indi- 
vidual. We  wish  Sy  and  his  family  all  the  best 
in  the  years  to  come 


RICO  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO 
PROTEST 

HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
sr.ara  with  my  colleagues  an  insightful  column 
by  Nat  Hentoff,  a  staff  wnter  for  the  Village 
Voice.  Mr  Hentoff  has  described  how  the 
RacK-^t^er  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions Act  [RICO]  has  once  again  been  used 
agu.r  jt  people  conducting  a  social  or  political 
p.C  ost. 

An  antipornography  organization  in  Florida 
»vc  ■^.  accused  of  extortion,  a  crime  included  in 
the  ist  of  acts  which  can  legally  be  consid- 
ered racketeenng.  By  using  RICO,  publishers, 
magiuiine  sellers  and,  ironically  defendants  of 
fri'S  speech  can  sue  for  triple  damages  and 
attorney  fees  as  well  as  label  these  protesters 
ai  .  acketeers. 

Wnat  were  these  acts  of  extortion  by  the 
aniipoinography  group?  They  were  certainly 
not  the  shakedowns  by  gangsters  that  we 
imagine.  These  alleged  racketeers  sent  letters 
and  postcards,  picketed,  threatened  a  boycott, 
and  threatened  to  hold  a  press  conference. 

As  Mr  Hentoff  states,  this  misapplication  of 
RICO   threatens   our  essential   right   to   free 
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speech.  It  is  Congress  that  must  act  to  rectify 
this  situation,  for  the  courts  have  stated  that 
RICO  will  continue  to  tie  broadly  interpreted 
until  Congress  limits  the  scope  of  the  statute. 
The  careful  examination  and  clarification  of 
RICO  must  be  a  priority  of  this  session  of  the 
101st  Co'^gress. 

[From  tht'  Tonawanda  News.  Dec.  20,  1989] 
When  RICO  Joined  the  Good  Gdys 
(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
That    the    RICO    (Racketeer    Influenced 
and   Corrupt  Organizations)  act  can  be  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  First  Amend- 
ment   rights    is    increasingly    evident.    The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  testified 
against  RICO   on   that  score,   and   various 
newspapers     have     editorialized     on     the 
damage  done  to  protesters  by  stigmatizing 
them  as  "racketeers." 

Yet.  a  phalanx  of  paladins  of  the  First 
Amendment  has  enlisted  RICO  to  smite  the 
American  Family  Association  of  Florida  in 
retaliation  for  the  anti-pomography  group's 
attempts  to  get  certain  "sexually  explicit" 
magazines  off  the  shelves  of  convenience 
stores  and  other  outlets. 

Among  the  "patterns  of  racketeering"  em- 
ployed by  the  defendants— according  to  the 
RICO  lawsuit  filed  by  the  First  Amendment 
lawyers— have  been  letter  writing,  boycotts 
and  threats  of  boycotts.  (Cesar  Chavez  is 
lucky  the  good  guys  approve  of  his  letter 
writing,  boycotts  and  threats  of  boycotts.) 

Among  the  sometime  champions  of  free 
expression  who  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
RICO'S  lure  of  triple  damages,  attorneys' 
fees  and  that  immediate  "racketeer"  brand 
on  the  defendants  are:  Burton  Joseph,  rep- 
resenting Playboy  Enterprises;  Maxwell  Lil- 
lienstein,  counsel  for  the  American  Book- 
sellers Association;  and  Michael  Bamberger, 
counsel  to  Media  Coalition  and  lead  lawyer 
for  all  the  plaintiffs,  who  include  Playboy. 
Waldenbooks  and  the  Council  for  Periodical 
Distributors  Association. 

In  the  complaint  filed  in  federal  court  in 
Florida,  the  American  Family  Association  is 
charged  with  acts  of  "extortion"  in  trying  to 
get  magazine  and  book  retailers,  wholesal- 
ers, distributors  and  publishers  to  stop  "sell- 
ing certain  materials  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment." 

These  acts  consisted  of  sending  "numer- 
ous" letters  an  J  postcards;  picketing  the 
home  of  an  officer  of  a  wholesale  distribu- 
tion company;  and  threatening  to  hold  a 
press  conference  to  expose  to  the  public  and 
to  law  enforcement  authorities  certain 
stores.  These  were  accused  of  acting  "illegal- 
ly" under  Florida  law  by  selling  magazines 
that  carry  ads  for  oljscene  videos. 

The  American  Family  Association,  as  it 
admitted,  was  wrong  on  the  scope  of  that 
obscenity  statute,  which  actually  applies  to 
publishers  and  not  stores.  However,  making 
a  mistake  is  not  the  same  as  being  a  racket- 
eer. 

And  although  the  American  Family  Asso- 
ciation itself  threatened  RICO  action 
against  carriers  of  certain  magazines,  sup- 
pression of  those  who  would  suppress  is 
hardly  the  mark  of  civil  libertarians. 

Also  part  of  the  complaint  against  AFA  is 
the  charge  that,  as  a  result  of  the  defend- 
ants' other  actions,  1,400  convenience  stores 
jettisoned  the  offending  magazines.  But  is 
boycotting— a  protected  First  Amendment 
activity— to  be  penalized  because  it's  suc- 
cessful? 

The  American  Family  Association  of  Flor- 
ida is  a  particularly  tempting  target  for 
those  who  believe  that  only  the  right  wing 
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can  be  guilty  of  threats  to  free  expression. 
The  director  of  the  national  AFA  is  the  Rev. 
Donald  Wildmon  of  Tupelo.  Miss.  As  head 
of  Christian  Leaders  for  Responsible  Televi- 
sion, he  has  urged  the  boycotting  of  adver- 
tisers of  television  programs  that  he  consid- 
ers "antifamily." 

Surely— some  summer  soldiers  of  the  First 
Amendment  say— James  Madison  did  not 
intend  to  have  the  likes  of  Wildmon  and  his 
minions  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Indeed.  Oren  Teicher.  executive  director 
of  the  grandly  titled  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional FYeedom— to  which  several  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  Florida  suit  belong— says  of 
Wildmon  and  his  ilk: 

"If  they  dislike  a  TV  show  or  magazine, 
they  want  to  drive  it  out  of  the  market. 
That's  un-American,  and  we're  going  to  stop 
them.  " 

Punitive  definers  of  true  Americanism  are 
not  limited  to  the  political  right. 

Max  Lillienstein.  ordinarily  the  very 
model  of  a  Brandeis-Douglas-Brennan  ap- 
proach to  free  speech,  told  me  that  using 
RICO  in  the  Florida  case  was  "a  difficult 
decision  to  make,  but  strong  medicine  was 
needed.  " 

"If  all  of  you  believed  actual  extortion  was 
going  on."  I  said,  "you  could  have  gotten  a 
local  district  attorney  to  file  criminal 
charges.  " 

'You  couldn't  get  a  local  Florida  D.A.  to 
do  that."  Lillienstein  told  me.  But  when  I 
asked  him  if  anybody  had  checked  to  see  if 
that  was  true  in  all  of  Florida,  he  said 
nobody  had  checked. 

So.  these  attorneys  and  the  organizations 
they  represent— which  chime  the  First 
Amendment  as  regularly  as  a  clock— have 
now  given  RICO  a  respectability  in  cases 
brought  to  punish  speech  that  it  never  had 
before. 

As  Gara  LaMarshe.  program  director  of 
PEN'S  Freedom  to  Write  Committee  points 
out:  "These  are  powerful  institutions  with 
many  means  at  their  disposal  to  counter  the 
AFA— without  lending  legitimacy  to  an  ex- 
tremely repressive  tool  like  RICO.  What 
they've  done  will  come  back  to  haunt  them. 
And  all  of  us." 


THE  DAVIS  BROTHERS  DO 
ANOTHER  GOOD  TURN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  J.E  Davis 
and  AD.  Davis  are  able  businessmen  who  did 
much  to  put  the  Winn  Dixie  stores  in  the  top 
bracket  of  grocery  stores  throughout  our 
country,  and  they  deserve  credit  for  their  busi- 
ness acumen.  They  also  deserve  great  credit 
for  many  philanthropic  things;  one  of  recent 
date.  It  is  discussed  in  the  enclosed  editorial 
from  the  Florida  Times-Union,  January  23. 
Their  idea  was  and  is  to  reward  State  govern- 
ment workers  who  contributed  to  better  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  editorial  hereunder  pays 
them  and  the  recipients  well  deserved  honor. 

F*RAISE  Is  Due  When  Employees  of 
Government  Save  Tax  Money 
Everybody,  including  us,  blames  bureau- 
crats when  things  go  awry  in  government. 
But  if  bureaucrat  bashing  is  justified,  bu- 
reaucrat praising  also  should  be  justified. 
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Today,  local  recipients  of  the  Davis  Pro- 
ductivity Awards  will  be  honored  at  the 
Omni  Hotel. 

Jacksonville  can  be  proud  of  them,  and  of 
the  Jacksonville  businessmen,  J.E.  Davis 
and  A.D.  Davis,  who  made  the  program  pos- 
sible. 

The  idea  is  to  reward  state  government 
workers  who  contribute  to  better  productivi- 
ty. It  is  part  of  the  Partners  in  Productivity 
initiative,  a  cooperative  effort  of  Florida 
TaxWatch.  the  Florida  Council  of  100  and 
the  state  of  Florida. 

Winner  in  the  distinguished  category  is 
Patrick  Chuhran  of  the  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Department  in  Northeast  Florida 
State  Hospital  at  Macclenny. 

Chuhran.  called  "a  detective  who  always 
gets  his  money."  helped  funnel  $170,000 
worth  of  federal  benefits  to  hospital  pa- 
tients, decreasing  cost  to  the  state  and  help- 
ing them  return  to  the  community. 

Work  units  honored  include  the  staff  of 
the  Construction  Industry  Licensing  Board. 
Department  of  I»rofessional  Regulation;  the 
District  4  child  support  enforcement  units 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services;  and  the  Lake  Apopka  resto- 
ration demonstration  project  design  team  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  Water  Management  Dis- 
trict. 

Other  individuals  recognized  were  August 
Scheuzinger.  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Employment  Security,  and  Russell  Plummer 
and  Janet  Henley  of  the  Northeast  Florida 
State  Hospital  pharmacy.  The  Duval 
County  Public  Health  Unit  of  HRS  also  won 
a  plaque.  In  all,  165  awards  were  made  state- 
wide. 

Outstanding  work  by  these  state  employ- 
ees saved  Florida  taxpayers  $77  million  last 
year.  TaxWatch  said.  In  effect,  they  cut  our 
taxes  by  doing  their  jobs  better. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SILVER  CROSS 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  nse  to  pay  tribute  to  an  im- 
p)ortant  institution  in  my  district,  Silver  Cross 
Hospital,  for  its  achievements  in  my  district. 

The  Joliet  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry has  selected  Silver  Cross  Hospital  in  its 
Salute  to  Industry  Program.  This  program  rec- 
ognizes the  major  industries  in  the  Joliet 
region  in  terms  of  economy,  human  resources 
and  service  to  the  community. 

Silver  Cross  opened  its  doors  in  1 895  when 
the  Will  County  Union  of  King's  Sons  and 
Daughters  recognized  the  need  for  a  hospital 
in  the  booming  city  of  Joliet.  The  hospital's 
name  was  derived  from  the  organization's 
emblem — the  silver  Maltese  cross,  which  was 
the  insignia  of  the  original  King's  Daughters 
who  nursed  the  Crusaders  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  its  humble  beginning  as  33-bed  facili- 
ty. Silver  Cross  has  grown  more  than  tenfold 
to  become  one  of  the  premier  health  car  facili- 
ties in  northern  Illinois.  In  addition,  Silver 
Cross  has  been  a  major  employer  in  the  Joliet 
region  for  95  years,  employing  more  than 
1 ,300  people. 

The  last  two  decades  have  been  esp>ecially 
important  for  the  hospital  as  it  has  added 
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many  facilities,  programs  and  state-of-the-art 
equipment. 

In  the  1970's.  Silver  Cross  added  a  hemo- 
dialysis center,  the  only  kidney  disease  treat- 
ment facility  within  a  50-mile  radius.  Four 
years  ago,  the  hospital  compiled  the  Hoffman 
Cancer  (Center,  whk;h  features  the  new  linear 
accelerator  to  help  fight  the  dreaded  disease 
anywhere  in  the  tx)dy. 

Silver  Cross  is  also  in  the  forefront  of  emer- 
gency medical  care  The  hospital  was  desig- 
nated as  a  trauma  center  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1988.  Last  summer,  Silver  Cross  tjroke 
ground  for  a  $5  million  emergency  wing. 

The  hospital  also  reaches  out  t>eyond  its 
walls  to  the  community  through  educational 
programs,  support  groups  and  volunteer  serv- 
ices 

Silver  Cross  offers  classes  in  nutrition, 
stress  management,  exercise  and  other  health 
related  topics.  There  are  support  groups  spon- 
sored by  the  hospital  for  victims  of  diat>etes, 
cancer,  Alzheimer's  disease,  and  related  trag- 
edies. 

In  1986,  the  hospital  began  its  home  health 
service  in  which  hospital  nurses  work  with 
physicians  to  develop  care  plans  for  home- 
bound  patients.  The  hospital  also  reaches  out 
to  the  community  through  its  affiliate  health 
centers,  including  its  newest  health  resource 
center,  Gateway,  located  in  the  Jefferson 
Street  Mall  in  Joliet.  Gateway  provides  up-to- 
date  information  on  overall  health,  fitness,  and 
nutrition. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  residents  of  our  communi- 
ty have  been  fortunate  to  have  an  institution 
like  Silver  Cross  Hospital  to  aid  in  their  physi- 
cal well-t)elng.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  Silver  Cross  for  the  tremen- 
dous contnbution  it  has  made  to  the  many 
communities  that  it  serves. 


NATIONAL  MINERALS 
MANAGEMENT  AWARD 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  two  outstanding  Federal  employ- 
ees, Mr.  James  Shelden  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Mitchell. 

Forest  Service  Chief  F  Dale  Robertson  re- 
cently presented  the  1989  Forest  Service  Na- 
tional Minerals  Management  Award  to  Mr. 
Shelden  and  Mr  Mitchell.  The  Forest  Service 
National  Minerals  Award  is  presented  annually 
to  individuals  who  have  demonstrated  Initia- 
tive, innovation,  and  a  positive  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  public  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  exploration,  development, 
and  production  of  minerals  within  the  National 
Forest  System. 

Mr.  James  Shelden  is  a  geologist  for  the 
Forest  Service's  regional  office  in  Missoula, 
MO.  He  has  continually  demonstrated  leader- 
ship, innovation,  and  an  ability  to  work  with  in- 
dustry, other  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
public.  Mr.  Sheldon's  professional  expertise 
and  his  ability  to  explain  complex  alternatives 
in  terms  that  nontechnical  piersonnel  can  un- 
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derstand  were  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Beal  Mountain  gold  deposit 

Mr.  Kenneth  Mitchell  is  the  monument  man- 
ager for  Admiralty  Island,  AK.  His  longtime  in- 
volvement, leadership,  and  professionalism 
helped  Greens  Creek,  the  first  major  gold  lode 
mine  in  the  State  of  Alaska  since  1944,  come 
on  line  and  into  production.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
work  on  Greens  Creek  was  culminated  in  the 
Forest  Service's  accomplishment  of  a  seem- 
ingly impossible  task,  developing  a  major  op- 
erating mine  in  what  many  Alaskans  regard  as 
one  of  their  States'  crown  jewels,  the  Admiral- 
ty Island  National  Monument.  The  mine  was 
able  to  open  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  special 
trust  and  confidence  that  Mr  Mitchell  estab- 
lished. 

Both  Mr.  Shelden  and  Mr  Mitchell  recog- 
nize that  the  only  way  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate mineral  exploration  and  development  on 
the  National  Forest  System  is  to  ensure  the 
cooperation  of  the  minerals  industry,  the  envi- 
ronmental community,  the  State,  other  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  and  the  local  community 
They  also  recognize  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
Forest  Service,  the  minerals  industry,  and  the 
Nation  to  assure  that  mining  activities  are 
done  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner 

This  Nation  is  thankful  that  it  has  dedicated 
civil  servants  like  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr  Sheldon 
wtKJ  use  their  Initiative  and  resourcefulness  to 
help  maintain  a  safe,  clean  environment  and  a 
strong,  vigorous  mining  industy. 


NEW  JERSEY  HONOR  ROLL: 
JEAN  STUMBERGER 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OK  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  reminded 
every  day  that  the  cornerstone  of  freedom  is 
the  nght  of  self-government.  As  we  witness 
the  momentous  changes  occurnng  in  Eastern 
Europe,  we  are  reminded  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  longest  lasting  constitutional  de- 
mocracy in  history,  serves  as  a  model  for 
other  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  free  people  of 
many  nations  now  must  face  the  difficult  task 
of  rebuilding  their  societies  to  establish  gov- 
ernments based  upon  the  pnnciples  of  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

It  Is  difficult  to  fully  appreciate  our  own 
great  accomplishments  without  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
values  of  our  democratic  institutions  and  of 
ttie  need,  in  each  generation  of  Americans,  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  bluepnnt  which 
makes  our  form  of  government  possible. 

Our  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  ratifrcation  by  the  States 
has  brought  about  a  renewed  commitment  by 
educators  to  keep  our  democracy  healthy  by 
teaching  the  importance  of  understanding  and 
participating  in  our  form  of  self-government. 

Many  educators  and  community  leaders 
have  participated  in  this  rebirth  of  civic  educa- 
tion and  ttiey  deserve  our  thanks  for  their 
many  efforts. 

In  particular,  I  am  most  pleased  to  com- 
mend  fhe  efforts   of   Ms.   Jean   Stumtierger, 
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who  coordinates  the  "We  the  People  ...  Bi- 
centennial Programs  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights"  within  the  11th  Congressional 
Distnct  of  New  Jersey. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Ms.  Stumberger  thousands  of  elementary, 
middle  school,  and  high  school  students  have 
studied  a  cumculum  that  introduces  students 
to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  Founders  of 
our  Nation,  the  histoncal  background  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  issues  and 
debates  that  shaped  the  writing  of  the  Consti- 
tution 

Students  also  learn  how  our  Government  is 
organized  and  how  it  protects  the  nghts  and 
litierties  of  a  constitutional  democracy.  And, 
most  important,  students  learn  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  the  nghts  of  citizen- 
ships in  a  democracy 

In  addition  to  classroom  matenals,  this  inno- 
vative curnculum  has  included  participation  in 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  and  the 
National  Histoncal  Pictonal  Map  Contest. 

I  am  proud  to  add  that  the  Parsippany-Troy 
Hills.  NJ,  School  Distnct  was  one  of  seven 
distncts  nationwide  to  develop  the  "We  the 
People  "  cumculum  as  a  pilot  program  the 
year  before  it  was  used  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

Jean  Stumberger  and  her  team  of  dedicated 
volunteers  should  be  equally  proud  that  they 
have  seen  this  important  national  educational 
effort  through  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  only  way  that  we  will  lose  our  chenshed 
way  of  life  and  system  of  self-government  is 
through  apathy  and  lack  of  involvement  in  the 
process 

Mr  Speaker,  the  exercise  of  freedom  is  lit- 
erally an  exercise  in  participation. 

Jean  Stumberger  and  all  of  the  educators 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  important  effort  to 
keep  democracy  alive  deserve  our  heartfelt 
thanks,  as  well  as  a  challenge  for  the  future- 
keep  up  the  good  work. 


HOME  REPAIRS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  minor  home  re- 
pairs to  low-income  older  Americans.  The 
Home  Repairs  for  Older  and  Disabled  Home- 
owners Act  of  1990  will  improve  the  living  en- 
vironment of  older  and  disabled  homeowners. 
Congresswoman  Lloyd,  chairwoman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development,  is 
the  maior  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
careful  consideration  went  into  this  home 
repair  package.  Beginning  in  1980,  the  Office 
of  Policy  Development  and  Research  at  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment developed  a  demonstration  project  in 
seven  cities  across  the  Nation  in  order  to  test 
the  feasibility  and  cost  effectiveness  of  home 
maintenance  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
demonstration  essentially  provided  Govern- 
ment support  and  guidelines  for  a  concerted 
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effort  between  local  government  agencies  and 
existing  community  outreach  groups  qualified 
to  provide  minor  home  repair  services.  An  in- 
dependent study  of  the  demonstration  re- 
vealed that  it  was  an  unequivocal  success. 
The  report  goes  on  to  state,  "There  is  a  very 
real  need  for  a  program  of  this  nature.  Over 
80  percent  of  those  surveyed  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  repairs  were  it  not  for  the 
home  repair  program." 

The  legislation  is  desperately  needed  by 
older  homeowners  in  every  State  of  the 
Nation.  We  know  that  75  percent  of  older 
Americans  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  their 
homes  and  many  will  age  in  place  in  their 
homes.  Unfortunately,  older  homeowners 
have  the  highest  level  of  substandard  housing 
compared  to  other  age  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  home  repair  legislation  is 
modeled  after  the  seven  cities  demonstration 
project  and  meets  a  real  need  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  live  independently,  comfort- 
ably, and  safely  in  their  own  homes  for  as 
long  as  possible.  The  bill  establishes  2-year 
competitive  grants  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  [HUD]  to 
local  governments,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
home  repair  services  to  older  and  disabled 
homeowners.  Eligible  repairs  include  preven- 
tive repairs,  security-related  measures,  acces- 
sibility and  suitability  repairs,  and  general  re- 
pairs. Grantees  are  required  to  serve  a  mini- 
mum number  of  households  based  upon  the 
amount  of  the  grant. 

While  it  is  true  that  several  existing  Federal 
programs  may  provide  various  levels  of  home 
repair  services,  none  is  designed  specifically 
to  meet  this  need.  Allocation  of  resources  to 
home  weatherization  or  home  repairs  under 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram is  discretionary  at  the  local  level.  And 
while  other  programs  are  currently  authorized 
to  furnish  some  home  repairs,  only  one  pro- 
gram, the  section  504  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  focuses  exclusively  on 
older  homeowners,  and  this  program  primarily 
finances  major  renovations  and  repairs.  The 
other  programs  are  ineffective  as  they  do  not 
emphasize  home  repairs,  are  underfunded,  or 
have  complicated  administrative  procedures 
that  in  effect  preclude  their  use.  We  need  this 
separate,  coherent  program  to  provide  repairs 
and  modifications  for  older  and  disabled 
homeowners. 

My  bill  also  addresses  the  fact  that  older 
and  disabled  individuals  may  have  social  serv- 
ice needs  in  addition  to  the  need  for  home 
repair  services.  The  legislation  requires  grant- 
ees to  supply,  upon  request  of  the  homeown- 
er, information  on  assistance  in  the  communi- 
ty such  as  nutrition,  health  care,  employment, 
and  other  services.  And  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
accurate,  comprehensive  housing  data,  the 
legislation  requires  the  standardized  collection 
of  data  by  grantees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  housing  pro- 
grams and  home  repairs  can  play  a  key  role  in 
the  related  issue  of  long-term  care.  Unfortu- 
nately, entitlement  programs  such  as  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  are  focused  primarily  on  in- 
stitutional medical  services  rather  than  on  the 
long-term  supportive  noninstitutional  environ- 
ments that  are  just  as  vital  and  relevant.  Our 
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current  approach  is  shortsighted  and  must  be 
changed.  Difficulties  associated  with  the 
upkeep  of  homes  are  a  pnmary  reason  com- 
pelling older  adults  to  move  from  their  current 
residences. 

I  would  like  to  incorporate  this  bill  into  com- 
prehensive housing  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered this  Congress.  Current  legislative  propos- 
als recognize  in  part  the  need  for  supportive 
services  for  senior  citizens  in  federally  subsi- 
dized housing,  but  do  not  address  the  needs 
of  the  elderiy  and  disabled  homeowners.  This 
legislation  fills  a  gap  by  confronting  the  short- 
age of  safe,  secure,  and  decent  housing  for 
older  Americans,  the  tragedy  of  premature  in- 
stitutionalization, and  the  lack  of  long-term 
care  alternatives.  The  Amencan  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  [AARP]  supports  this  legis- 
lation and  has  generously  assisted  in  its  de- 
velopment. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  the  importance 
of  providing  a  wide  range  of  housing  options 
for  older  Amencans.  The  Federal  Government 
currently  provides  many  forms  of  housing  as- 
sistance, including  the  building  and  subsidiza- 
tion of  units,  insurance  of  mortgages,  and  the 
provision  of  pnvate  sector  incentives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Home  Repairs  for  Older  and 
Disabled  Homeowners  Act  of  1 990. 


HONORING  DR.  GEORGE  W. 

ELLIS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  George  W. 
Ellis  who  IS  being  honored  this  evening  in 
Miami  for  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Dade  County  school  system  and  the  greater 
Miami  area.  I'm  sure  you  all  know  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  each  of  your  communities  who 
stands  out  as  a  shining  example  for  their  ef- 
forts in  a  noble  cause.  An  individual  who  has 
beat  the  odds  and  has  risen  to  success,  who 
has  then  offered  his  talents  and  convictions  to 
assist  others  who  are  against  the  odds.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  community.  Dr.  George  Ellis  is 
such  an  individual.  Dr.  Ellis  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous asset  as  an  educator  to  the  stu- 
dents within  Dade  County,  serving  as  a  role 
model  and  leader.  His  invaluable  contributions 
also  extend  into  the  ethnic  communities  of 
Florida.  Dr.  Ellis'  outstanding  service  to  the 
field  of  education  and  his  unending  dedication 
to  his  community  make  Dr.  Ellis  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  special  honor. 

Dr.  Ellis  has  spent  four  decades  of  his  life 
helping  others  and  promoting  the  importance 
of  education  and  family  values.  He  has  been 
emulated  for  his  many  principal  and  coaching 
positions  throughout  the  years,  being  recog- 
nized as  an  individual  who  has  positively  influ- 
enced education,  especially  in  ethnically  di- 
verse communities.  As  a  professional  man  Dr. 
George  Ellis  has  been  a  distinguished  educa- 
tor in  four  Southern  States,  beginning  in  the 
days  when  segregation  was  the  rule,  and  con- 
tinuing today  when  integration  is  the  law.  He 
has  served  well  in  difficult  and  troubled  times. 
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His  leadership  was  cleariy  seen  as  he  dealt 
with  declining  enrollment  and  economically 
strapped  communities.  In  his  commitment  to 
education,  Dr.  Ellis  realized  the  importance  of 
a  quality  education  and  the  benefits  which  it 
can  bring.  He  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
directing  community  organizations  such  as  the 
Altemative  Programs  Incorporated  which 
offers  legal  assistance,  job  search  service, 
temporary  shelter,  and  counseling  to  low- 
income  families.  For  1 5  years  he  has  assisted 
Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees  as  they  sought  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  land  of  hope  and 
freedom.  His  tireless  dedication  and  creative 
ideas  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  in  the 
greater  Miami  communities. 

Administrators,  parents,  students,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  greater  Miami  area  have  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  for  this  out- 
standing individual.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  in  hononng  Dr.  Ellis  for  his 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education  and 
community  Involvement.  We  are  all  grateful  to 
him  and  to  all  individuals  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  helping  fellow  men  develop  their 
fullest  potential. 


HELSINKI  COMMISSION  NOMI- 
NATES VACLAV  HAVEL  FOR 
1990  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

op  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I, 
along  with  the  majonty  leader,  had  the  wel- 
come opportunity  to  meet  with  two  visiting 
Czechoslovaks,  Ivan  Havel  and  Martin  Palous. 
They  were  In  our  country  as  representatives  of 
Civil  Forum,  which,  along  with  its  Slovak  coun- 
terpart Public  Against  Violence,  has  emerged 
as  the  living  embodiment  of  Czechoslovakia's 
velvet  revolution. 

These  men,  longstanding  activists  in  the 
Charter  77  citizens'  initiative,  have  earned 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
democracy.  Each  of  them  has  contributed  to 
the  progress  we  are  seeing  throughout 
Czechoslovakia  today,  and  done  so  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  It  was  an  honor  meeting 
them.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  moment  of  our 
meeting  came  when  I  was  able  to  discuss  with 
them  the  Helsinki  Commission's  nomination  of 
their  President— Ivan's  brother— for  the  1990 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Vaclav  Havel  has  been  an  extraordinary 
figure  in  Czechoslovakia's  human  rights  move- 
ment for  almost  two  decades.  As  a  writer,  he 
has  won  praise  and  awards  for  his  plays  and 
essays  throughout  Europe  and  North  Amenca. 
As  a  human  rights  activist,  he  has  won  years 
in  pnson,  repeated  detentions,  house 
searches,  and  confiscation  of  his  personal 
property. 

Yet  constant  harassment  has  not  diverted 
Vaclav  Havel  from  his  course.  Havel  not  only 
continued  his  work  with  Charter  77,  but  joined 
emerging  human  rights  organizations  in  1988. 
As  a  result  of  his  reinternment  in  1989,  Havel 
became  a  cause  c6l6bre  of  the  CSCE  human 
nghts  meeting  held  in  Paris  last  June,  where  I 
raised  his  case  in  a  bilateral  meeting  with  the 
Czechoslovak  delegation. 
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Vaclav  Havel  is  now  President  of  his  coun- 
try As  such,  he  speaks  with  a  moral  auttiority 
that  few  political  leaders  enjoy.  That  authority, 
Havel's  selfless  dedication,  and  his  exemplary 
role  in  leading  his  people  in  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  democracy  deserves  the  unique  recog- 
nition that  only  the  Nobel  Institute  can  t>estow: 
the  1990  Nobel  Peace  Pnze 


LANGLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HONORS  DISTINGUISHED  EDU- 
CATOR DR.  ELAM  K. 
HERTZLER 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  man  who 
has  devoted  most  of  his  adult  life  as  an  edu- 
cator with  distinction— Dr  Elam  K.  Hertzler  of 
McLean.  VA 

On  Sunday.  February  11,  Dr  Hertzler  will  be 
honored  at  Langley  High  School  when  the  Vo- 
cational Wing  of  Langley  will  be  named  "The 
Elam  K.  Hertzler  Wing"  and  Langley  Hall  will 
be  named  "Hertzler  Hall"  The  Fairfax  County 
School  Board  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  this  honor  "in  tnbute  and  grateful  recogni- 
tion to  a  man  whose  devotion  to  education 
and  community  has  ennched  not  only  our  own 
school  system  and  community  but  those  of 
others  as  well." 

Serving  in  the  Fairfax  County,  VA,  public 
school  system.  Dr.  Hertzler  taught  mathemat- 
ics at  McLean  High  School  and  served  as  as- 
sistant pnncipal  at  James  Madison  High 
School.  He  has  also  served  as  pnncipal  at 
George  Marshall  High  School  and  from  1965- 
71,  was  pnncipal  at  Langley  High  School.  In 
addition,  he  was  chief  of  staff  to  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Terrell  Bell  and  also  served 
as  a  distnct  supenntendent  of  schools  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  as  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  education  for  the  Slate  of  Illinois. 

The  school  board's  resolution,  citing  Dr. 
Hertzler's  service  at  Langley  High  School,  de- 
scribes his  "significant  role  in  emphasizing 
self-expression  and  individual  worth,  which 
helped  Langley  High  School  gam  a  reputation 
which  continues  to  bnng  national  recognition 
for  academic  excellence." 

Dr.  Hertzler  is  now  serving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  strategic  planning  and  policy 
staff  of  Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  who 
will  )oin  Dr  Hertzler's  fnends  and  admirers  on 
February  13  at  Langley  High  School  for  the 
dedication  ceremony  for  the  "Hertzler  Wing " 
and  "Hertzler  Hall."  My  colleagues  might  note 
that  this  event  comes  during  the  national  com- 
memoration of  "Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion Week"  which  has  been  designated 
through  congressional  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  northern  Virgin- 
ians who  have  benefited  from  Dr.  Hertzler's 
devotion  to  education  m  our  community,  I 
send  bes\  wishes  to  Dr  Elam  Hertzler  and  his 
wife  Lois  and  their  three  children,  all  gradu- 
ates of  Langley  High  School,  and  express 
gratitude  for  his  professional  commitment  to 
the  education  of  Amencan  youth. 


UMI 
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READ  MY  LIPS  WHILE  I  PICK 
YOUR  POCKET 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  of  the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  supposed 
to  sneak  up  on  an  unsuspecting  enemy  and 
drop  its  payload  wrthout  ever  t)eing  detected 
by  radar.  The  Stealth  bomber  costs  btllions  of 
dollars  to  build,  but  doesn't  work  too  well. 

Now  we  have  the  stealth  tax.  It  sneaks  up 
on  American  taxpayers  and  picks  their  pock- 
ets while  they  are  busy  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's lips.  The  stealth  tax  costs  the  taxpayer 
billk>ns  of  dollars  and  works  just  fine  In  fact  it 
works  so  well  it  was  raised  seven  times  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  it  |ust  jumped  again  this 
fTHsnth. 

The  stealth  tax  that  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
Social  Security  tax.  And  it  hits  lower-  and 
middle-income  earners  the  hardest.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  6-pefcent  increase  in  total  Fed- 
eral taxes  most  Amencans  have  paid  since 
1980. 

The  stealth  tsix's  real  purpose  is  hidden  as 
well.  We  are  told  that  it  goes  into  a  trust  fund 
to  t>e  used  for  Social  Secunty  tjenefits.  It's 
not.  It  IS  being  used  to  buy  things  like  the 
Stealth  bomber.  Only  in  Washington  would  we 
use  a  stealth  tax  to  pay  for  a  Stealth  bomber 

It's  time  to  ground  the  stealth  tax  and  return 
the  money  to  the  Amencan  worker  Support 
H.R.  3857,  legislatksn  to  roll  back  the  Social 
Security  tax,  and  put  an  end  to  pickpockets 


ESPY  SALUTES  MISSISSIPPI 
GUARDSMEN 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  contribution  that  90 
Mississippi  National  Guardsmen  made  when 
our  country  took  military  action  in  Panama  on 
December  20,  1989.  As  usual,  the  Mississippi 
guardsmen  were  well  prepared. 

The  American  military  invasion  helped  ad- 
vance democracy,  human  rights,  and  justice 
and  helped  to  combat  the  flow  of  drugs  out  of 
Panama.  We  must  be  proud  of  our  dedicated 
soldiers  wtx3  accomplished  this  achievement 
Mississippians  are  proud  that  90  of  our 
guardsmen  participated  in  making  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  recognize  tf>ese  State 
guardsmen  wtw  served  as  flight  engineers  in 
the  Panama  invasion:  James  W.  Taylor  of 
Jackson;  Jim  E.  Wade  of  Brandon;  Michael  T 
Welch  of  Magee;  Frank  W.  Brewer  of  Bran- 
don; Michael  L.  Brown  of  Peari;  Billy  J.  John- 
ston of  McCool;  William  M.  Nipper  of  Brandon; 
Daryl  E.  Smith  of  West  Point;  Johnny  D.  Gres- 
sett  of  Decatur;  Walter  C.  Chapman  of 
Newton;  Bryan  N.  Wigginton  of  Haleyville,  AL; 
John  P.  Winfield  of  Brandon;  Wendon  P 
Moore  of  Flowood;  David  B.  Easterling  of  Rid- 
gelar>d;  Ricky  R.  McCraw  of  Jackson,  Lawrene 
J.  Bleakr>ey  Jr   of  Brandon;  William  T.  Thorn- 
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hill  of  Jackson;  Don  C.  Miller  of  Flowood; 
Ramon  D.  Canada  of  Cleveland;  Michael  W. 
Jones  of  New  Hebron;  James  D.  Mobley  of 
Jackson;  Anthony  B.  Best  of  Utica;  Charles  H. 
Lee  of  Pearl;  Michael  L.  Holcombe  of  Jack- 
son; Rot)erl  H  Palmer  of  Jackson;  Jeffrey  W. 
McFall  of  Florence;  Larry  E.  Brantley  of 
Forest;  William  R.  Findley  of  Cleveland. 

Also,  recognize  these  guardsmen  who 
served  as  pilots  in  the  military  invasion:  Cross 
A.  Harold  of  Brandon;  Brady  W  Swinney  of 
Jackson;  Michael  J  Connery  of  Brandon; 
John  S.  Turnage  of  New  Hebron;  Robert  E. 
Sessums  of  Jackson;  Normer  L.  Gill  of  Madi- 
son; Thomas  G.  Smithhart  of  Jackson;  Robert 
A.  Cam  of  Brandon;  Stanley  D.  Papizan  of 
Crystal  Spnngs;  David  W.  Floyd  of  Jackson; 
Robert  A  Cox  of  Jackson;  Jonathon  T.  Wall 
of  Decatur;  William  T.  Clayton  of  Vicksburg; 
Robert  S  Matthews  of  Madison;  Thomas  M. 
Wallace  of  Jackson;  William  B.  Jernigan  of 
Brandon:  Steven  P  Joy  of  Jackson;  William  J. 
Lutz  of  Ridgeland;  Charies  M.  Decker  of  Jack- 
son; George  F  Fondren  of  Clinton;  James  N. 
Jones  of  Jackson:  Lawrence  V.  Beall  of  Jack- 
son; Rotjen  A  Barron  of  Jackson;  Thomas  N. 
Sledge  of  Cleveland:  Dwight  W.  Sisk  of  Jack- 
son; James  A.  Conway  of  Jackson;  Robert  S. 
Fince  of  Memphis,  TN;  Charies  D.  Brooks  of 
Brandon,  Hugh  W  Stevens  of  Florence; 
James  E.  Hearon  of  Jackson;  Mary  D.  Orr,  of 
Cordova,  TN;  Brady  Tonth  Jr.  of  Vicksburg; 
Curtis  L  Kennedy  of  Metaine,  LA;  Virginia  E. 
Thomas  of  Pasadena,  TX;  Calvin  L.  Allen  of 
Euless,  TX;  Theodore  A.  King  of  Brandon. 

These  guardsmen  served  as  loadmasters. 
Please  recognize:  Larry  B.  Hernngton  of  Peari; 
Earl  W  Winterstein  III  of  Jackson;  Robert  E. 
Owens  of  Pelahatchie;  Robert  M.  Dent  III  of 
Bolton;  Jerry  F  Kilgore  of  Ridgeland;  John  L. 
Blakeney  of  Peari;  Hollis  K.  Burton  of  Terry; 
George  M  Gandy  of  Mize;  Lloyd  A.  Burton  of 
Tougaloo;  Gregory  C.  Barnes  of  Jackson; 
Gregory  A.  Lindsey  of  Jackson;  Jeremiah  F. 
Hammond,  Jr  of  Brandon;  James  C.  Hansford 
of  Decatur;  Billy  G  Dockery  of  Brandon;  Pat- 
rick R.  Kelley  of  Jackson;  Harry  J.  Burnham  of 
Florence;  Alan  C.  Dorris  of  Ridgeland;  James 
D  Reeves  of  Jackson;  James  M.  Bishop  of 
Brandon,  Richard  B.  Davis  of  Jackson;  Robert 
E  Evans  of  Peari;  Edsel  J.  Brown  II  of  Ridge- 
land; Carlton  G.  Fagan  of  Pearl;  Charies  B. 
Moody  of  Clinton 

Lastly,  please  recognize  the  flight  surgeon 
and  photographer  who  served  with  the  flight 
engineers,  pilots,  and  loadmasters:  Ronald  P. 
Krueger  of  Brandon  and  Robert  D  Mason  of 
Brandon,  respectively. 

I  congratulate  these  fine  service  men  and 
women,  and  I  remind  them  that  all  Mississippi- 
ans are  proud  of  their  contnbution  to  our 
country's  efforts  in  Panama. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  KOSOVO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
t>een  a  sea  change  in  most  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  those  once-closed  societies,  this  is 
the  year  of  the  people.  The  masses  there 
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want  democracy,  freedom,  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  Change  is  in  the  air. 

Yugoslavia  seems  to  tie  an  exception  to 
these  historic  times.  The  young  ethnic  Albani- 
ans in  the  Province  of  Kosovo  are  peacefully 
demanding  free  elections.  They  want  hun- 
dreds of  political  prisoners  released  and  the 
lifting  of  martial  law. 

Their  demands,  however,  are  being  an- 
swered with  tear  gas,  bullets,  and  clubs.  Blood 
IS  again  flowing  in  the  streets  of  Kosovo.  The 
voices  of  young  ethnic  Albanians  cannot  be 
heard  over  the  sound  of  gunfire.  Already,  13 
innocent  demonstrators  have  been  killed. 
Scores  more  were  murdered  in  similar  pro- 
tests last  year.  Their  demands  have  been  an- 
swered with  crushing  force.  There  is  no 
change  in  Kosovo.  So  much  for  justice  in 
Yugoslavia, 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  GRUNGO 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  being 
honored  this  week  for  many  years  of  commu- 
nity service.  On  Friday,  February  2,  1990,  a 
dinner  will  be  held  to  mark  the  culmination  of 
the  distinguished  public  career  of  Frank  V. 
Grungo. 

Over  30  years  ago,  Frank  Grungo  began  his 
service  on  the  planning  board  for  the  township 
of  Tabernacle,  NJ.  While  on  the  board, 
Frank's  foresight  and  acumen  contributed 
greatly  to  the  continued  orderiy  development 
of  the  township. 

After  his  election  to  the  township  committee 
in  1 966,  Frank  Grungo  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health  and  the  local  assistance 
board.  He  was  chosen  to  serve  as  mayor  of 
the  township  on  seven  separate  occasions  in 
1980,  1981,  1982,  1983,  1986.  1987,  and 
again  in  1989. 

Although  much  of  Frank's  time  is  spent  at 
the  town  hall,  he  has  always  found  the  energy 
to  help  out  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop,  the 
Little  League  baseball  team  and  the  Catholic 
Church  where  he  served  on  the  committee  to 
build  the  first  Catholic  Church  in  Tabernacle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Grungo  is  one  of  the 
great  citizens  of  this  country  who  never  fail  to 
answer  the  call  to  serve  their  neightwrs.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  with 
me,  and  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  we  thank  Frank  Grungo. 


RANCH  HOPE  CELEBRATES  ITS 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  one  of  New  Jersey's  exceptional  re- 
sources, Ranch  Hope.  This  organization, 
founded   by  the   Reverend   and   Mrs.    David 
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Bailey,  has  tieen  helping  homeless  boys  for 
the  past  25  years.  On  May  6,  1989,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  25th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Ranch  Hope  m  Alloway  Town- 
ship, Salem  County,  NJ. 

Ranch  Hope  was  just  a  dream  of  Reverend 
Bailey  arxl  the  congregation  of  the  Fourth 
Methodist  Church  of  Bridgeton  back  in  1962. 
They  set  out  to  make  a  change  in  the  shat- 
tered lives  of  homeless  boys  in  our  area. 
Some  of  these  young  men,  growing  up  without 
the  love  and  care  of  parents,  had  experienced 
just  about  every  type  of  problem  possible. 
They  were  often  well  on  the  way  toward  lives 
of  cnme  and  despair. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Bailey  had  faith  that 
they  could  make  a  difference  in  these  young- 
sters' lives.  They  bought  an  old  farmhouse, 
renovated  it,  and  opened  their  doors  for  trou- 
bled boys  to  live  with  them.  The  provided  the 
love,  stability,  and  spiritual  guidance  which  the 
boys  lacked.  At  the  same  time,  they  provided 
educational  opportunities  and  training  in  a 
t>eautiful  environment.  The  boys  were  educat- 
ed in  everything  from  math  to  milking.  Under 
the  firm  but  gentle,  loving  care  of  the  Baileys, 
they  learned  responsibility.  Moreover,  the  boys 
helped  to  earn  their  keep  by  doing  chores 
around  the  farm. 

Their  story  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  Bai- 
leys and  Ranch  Hope,  but  to  all  those  who 
have  devoted  their  time  and  energy  to  helping 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  Since  Ranch 
Hope  opened  its  doors  25  years  ago,  more 
than  500  boys  have  lived  at  the  ranch.  It  was 
very  gratifying  for  me  to  see  many  of  these 
successful  young  men  in  attendance  at  the 
anniversary  celebration.  It  made  me  realize 
just  how  important  the  work  at  Ranch  Hope  is, 
and  how  much  more  we  have  to  do  to  help 
those  children  not  so  fortunate  in  finding  a 
home  like  Ranch  Hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  accomplishment 
and  true  service  by  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
and  their  many  workers  and  supporters  at 
Ranch  Hope  is  most  impressive  and  deserves 
recognition.  I'm  pleased  to  join  with  so  many 
others  in  expressing  my  gratitude  toward  the 
Baileys  and  Ranch  Hope,  and  in  praising  their 
mission  of  love  and  caring.  I  hope  that  you  will 
join  me  in  wishing  Ranch  Hope  congratula- 
tions on  their  25  years  of  public  service  as 
well  as  best  wishes  for  continued  success  in 
the  years  ahead. 


THE  JUDICIAL  INTEGRITY  AND 
INDEPENDENCE  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3907,  the  Judicial  Integrity  and  In- 
dependence Act  of  1990.  This  legislation 
would  provide  a  quicker  and  less  burdensome 
means  than  impeachment  for  Congress  to 
remove  a  Federal  judge  from  office.  Under  the 
act,  a  Federal  judge  would  have  to  step  down 
from  the  bench  if  the  Attorney  General  al- 
leged and  was  able  to  prove  to  a  three-judge 
panel  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  judge  had  violated  the 
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constitutional  standard  of  good  behavkjr— arti- 
cle III,  section  1 — by  committing  a  felony. 

In  the  200  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  only  seven  Federal  judges  have 
been  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 
Judges  Claiborne,  Hastings,  and  Nixon,  how- 
ever, have  been  removed  in  the  last  4  years 
alone.  Their  cases  demonstrate  the  inadequa- 
cy of  relying  on  the  impeachment  process  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  our  761  Federal  judges. 

Something  needs  correction  when  Judges 
Claiborne  and  Nixon  are  convicted  of  felonies 
in  criminal  trials  and  sent  to  prison  and  then 
continue  to  receive  salaries  for  more  than  2 
years  until  they  are  removed  from  office.  And 
something  is  wrong  when  8  years  pass  be- 
tween the  time  of  Judge  Hastings'  alleged  of- 
fenses, and  his  removal. 

The  impeachment  process  has  proven  too 
slow  and  cumbersome.  And  rt  consumes  an 
inordinate  amount  of  legislative  time.  It  took 
months  of  inquiry  for  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  to  reach  the 
point  of  voting  on  the  impeachment  resolution 
for  Judge  Hastings.  His  case  then  was  before 
the  Senate  for  14V2  months.  Senator  Trent 
LOTT  has  aptly  pointed  out  that  "except  in  sit- 
uations involving  the  highest  public  officials, 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  [not]  be  required  to 
lay  aside  its  legislative  duties  and  don  the 
rot>es  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  Rather,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  Federal  judges  have  misbehaved  can 
be  handled  best  by  the  judicial  branch  itself." 

The  act  woutd  not  threaten  the  interests  of 
any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House  of  Representatives  would  retain  the 
prerogative  of  initiating  impeachment  proceed- 
ings at  any  time.  The  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary would  be  fully  protected  since  three 
Federal  judges  would  have  to  vote  for  remov- 
al. 

H.R.  3907  is  identical  to  legislation  (S. 
1851]  introduced  by  Senator  Trent  Lott.  It  is 
similar  to  procedures  enjoyed  by  most  States 
and  to  legislation  approved  by  the  House  in 
1941  with  the  support  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  American  Bar  Association.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  measure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BERNARD  J. 
CULT  .EN 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Bernard  J. 
Cullen  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Dr. 
Cullen,  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  medical 
profession  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  retired 
atter  many  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Cullen,  a  pediatrician,  has  t)een  a  na- 
tionally recognized  leader  in  the  fight  to  wipe 
out  one  of  the  most  tragic  forms  of  violence  of 
our  time — child  abuse.  Prior  to  his  recent  re- 
tirement. Dr.  Cullen  was  director  of  the  Ohio's 
Regional  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Prevention 
Program,  which  has  been  acclaimed  for  its  im- 
portant work.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  State 
legislator  who  supported  the  creation  of  this 
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program,  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  leader- 
ship and  strength  that  Dr.  Cullen  brought  to 
this  Child  Abuse  Program. 

In  fact,  it  was  because  of  his  nationally  ac- 
claimed work  in  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  that  the  program  was  establisfied  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Over  $1.1  million  has  been  al- 
located by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  Dr.  Culten's 
pioneering  work. 

Whether  it  is  as  a  diligent  p)ediatrician,  or  as 
a  conscientious  community  servant,  or  as  an 
undying  fnend  to  the  abused  child,  Dr.  Cullen 
has  won  the  respect  of  all  who  know  his  work, 
and  has  certainly  gained  the  admiration  of  this 
Congressman.  I  wish  this  medical  leader  a 
happy  and  healthy  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  CANNON 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special 
member  of  my  constituency  and  to  one  of  my 
dear  fnends  in  recognition  for  his  years  of 
dedication  and  commitment  to  tjoth  govern- 
ment and  community  Joe  Cannon,  who  is  re- 
tinng  this  week,  is  a  well-respected  member  of 
Anne  Arundel  County  to  which  he  serves  as  a 
symbol  of  leadership,  unselfish  devotion,  and 
success. 

Joe's  history  of  service  t>egan  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  later  for  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  where  he  worked 
for  27  years.  Dunng  that  time  Joe  distin- 
guished himself  for  a  number  of  achieve- 
ments, including  a  special  letter  of  commen- 
dation from  President  Jimmy  Carter  for  his  de- 
velopment of  a  cost-cutting  system  for  ac- 
counting. 

When  Joe  moved  to  Maryland  City  in  1964, 
he  began  an  equally  impressive  career  as  a 
community  leader  by  volunteering  his  services 
to  improve  recreation  facilities  and  programs 
in  Anne  Arundel  County.  This  t)egan  a  25- 
year-old  relationship  with  the  county  which 
saw  such  major  accomplishments  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  Maryland  Recreational  Council, 
the  affiliation  of  the  Maryland  City  baseball 
program  with  the  national  program  in  Williams- 
port.  PA,  and  the  development  of  a  plan  by 
Joe,  his  wife  Rachel,  and  the  local  volunteer 
fire  department  to  provide  emergency  medical 
service  at  all  home  football  games.  He  also 
served  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Recreation  Advisory  Board, 
planning  and  promoting  recreation  and  sports 
throughout  our  county. 

We  cannot  begin  to  repay  Joe  for  his  years 
of  service  to  his  government,  his  neighbors, 
and  his  community.  And  so  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  this  citizen  for 
his  solid  accomplishments  and  dedication  for 
many  years. 


UMI 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NORTHERN 
NEW  JERSEY  BLACK  NURSES 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2  we  honor  the  contributions  of  a 
very  special  group  of  professionals  as  we  cel- 
ebrate National  Black  Nurses  Day 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  )Oin  nne  m  paying 
tribute  to  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Black 
Nurses  Association,  a  chapter  of  the  National 
Black  Nurses  Association. 

We  in  New  Jersey  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  such  an  outstanding  community-oriented 
organization  of  dedicated  health-care  profes- 
sionals. The  New  Jersey  chapter  is  collaborat- 
ing with  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  organizations 
to  develop  substitute  parenting  roles  In  May, 
the  group  conducts  an  annual  hypertension 
screening  clinic.  In  addition,  a  Future  Nurses 
Club  has  iDeen  started  on  the  elementary  level 
to  prepare  inner  city  students  for  a  career  in 
nursing. 

The  New  Jersey  chapter  will  hold  a  recep- 
tion in  East  Orange  honoring  black  nurses  this 
coming  Sunday.  The  theme  of  the  event  will 
be  the  "The  Black  Nurse:  Celebrating  the 
past,  creating  the  future  of  Nursing  in  the 
health-care  delivery  system  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  expressing  our  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done 
and  our  best  wishes  for  continued  success  to 
tfie  Northern  New  Jersey  Black  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. 


CENTENNIAL       OF       FRIENDSHIP 
MISSIONARY  BAPTIST 

CHURCH.  CHARLOTTE,  NC 


HON.  J.  ALEX  McMillan 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  one  of  the  great  institutions  in  my 
home  community  of  Charlotte,  NC. 

For  100  years  now,  Fnendship  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  has  been  a  guiding  light  of  in- 
spiration for  several  generations  of  Charlot- 
teans.  Through  those  years,  Fnendship  Mis- 
sionary has  been  unwavenng  in  its  devotion 
and  steady  in  its  commitment,  not  only  to  its 
congregation,  but  to  the  Chariotte  community 
as  a  whole. 

It  was  1 890  when  40  families  came  together 
to  build  a  church  on  the  rock  of  their  faith  and 
belief,  despite  few  resources  upon  which  to 
tHiild.  For  a  while,  founders  such  as  Sallie 
Miles  and  Napoleon  Houser  organized  serv- 
ices and  Sunday  school  in  various  homes  until 
a  permanent  location  could  be  found  At  the 
same  time,  the  church  searched  for  a  name, 
until  an  early  founder  suggested  "Fnendship" 
after  the  historic  Fnendship  Baptist  Church  m 
Atlanta. 

A  century  later,  Fnendship  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Chariotte  has  a  memtsership  of 
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more  than  2.000  members.  But  its  ministry 
goes  far  beyond  the  sanctuary  and  the  fami- 
lies who  have  called  it  home  for  so  many 
years.  Friendship  provides  outreach  to  those 
less  fortunate.  It  cares  for  the  young  through 
a  progressive  day  care  facility  and  has  provid- 
ed scholarship  money  for  students  wanting  to 
attend  college 

Beyond  the  city  limits  of  Chariotte,  Friend- 
ship has  touched  the  lives  of  families  In  Zaire, 
where  a  missionary  program  has  provided  re- 
sources for  new  housing.  The  success  of  that 
mission  is  prompting  the  church  to  investigate 
a  similar  program  in  Haiti. 

And  so,  truly  in  many  ways,  Fnendship  Mis- 
sionary embodies  everything  that  Its  name  im- 
plies It  IS  a  fnend  to  many  hundreds  of 
people  in  Charlotte  and  the  surrounding  area. 
And  it  IS  a  mission  carrying  that  friendship  to 
others  many  miles  from  home. 

Charlotte  is  proud  of  Fnendship  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  And  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  give  recognition  to  the 
church's  centennial. 


ASHLAND  CITY  TIMES  MARKS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Ashland  City  Times  marked  its  100th 
anniversary,  a  milestone  I  wish  to  call  briefly 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Ashland  City  Times  is  a  weekly  publica- 
tion, serving  Ashland  City,  TN,  and  surround- 
ing Cheatham  County  with  the  kind  of  home- 
town coverage  most  folks  still  appreciate.  Not 
only  that,  the  Times  periodically  publishes 
community  guides,  which  provide  lifelong  resi- 
dents and  newcomers  alike  with  useful  infor- 
mation about  their  city  and  country. 

Publisher  Luther  Thigpen  and  editor  Olivia 
Hitt  continue  to  produce  a  readable  and  in- 
formative newspaper  that  serves  as  a  genuine 
resource  for  a  growing,  changing  community.  I 
salute  their  service  and  join  them  in  marking 
this  proud  and  important  anniversary  for  their 
newspaper 


KILDEE  HONORS  GENESEE 
FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  KILDEE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
celebrate  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  Gene- 
see Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Organized  in  January  1945  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  visually 
impaired  in  Genesee  County,  the  federation 
has  continued  to  provide  outstanding  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind.  The  vol- 
unteers offer  a  multitude  of  services  including 
counseling,  education,  distnbuting  food,  and 
serving  hot  lunches  at  the  Federation's  head- 
quarters on  5701  North  Saginaw  Street  in 
Flint. 
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As  the  parent  organization  of  the  Service 
Center  for  the  Visually  Impaired,  the  federa- 
tion works  with  the  service  center  to  ensure 
that  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  of  Gene- 
see County  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
function  in  a  seeing  worid.  This  mission  of  al- 
truism has  lead  to  eliminating  barriers  for  the 
blind  and  educating  the  larger  community 
about  the  talents  and  skills  of  the  visually  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  today  45  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  Genesee  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  I  celebrate  the  goals  and  acomplish- 
ments  of  this  important  organization.  The  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  federation  are  all 
true  public  servants  whose  work  to  improve 
the  community  for  the  blind  stands  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  volunteer  spirit  in  the  7th 
Congressional  District.  I  commend  everyone 
associated  with  the  federation,  the  staff,  vol- 
unteers, and  clients.  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  salute  their  work 
with  the  visually  Impaired. 


January  31,  1990 


SILVER  SPRING  FIRM  MARKS 
20TH  YEAR 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD 
MacMANUS 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Don  Mac- 
Manus,  a  resident  of  Denver,  CO,  and  a 
former  Colorado  State  senator. 

Born  September  10,  1928,  in  Des  Moines, 
lA,  Mr.  MacManus  moved  to  Colorado  in 
1946.  He  joined  the  Army  and  served  2  years 
in  South  Korea. 

Before  his  election  to  the  senate  in  1968, 
Mr.  MacManus  was  a  salesman,  manager, 
and  later  a  lobbyist  and  public  relations  repre- 
sentative for  the  food  industry.  He  worked  as 
executive  director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Food  Dealers  Association  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  director  of  western  oper- 
ations for  the  Food  Marketing  Institute  here  in 
Washington. 

A  State  senator  for  16  years,  Don  Mac- 
Manus had  a  reputation  for  voting  his  con- 
science, even  if  it  meant  opposing  his  party.  A 
colleague  of  Don's  in  the  senate  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "His  legacy  to  present  and  future 
legislators  Is:  Don't  be  afraid  to  stand  behind 
the  issues  you  believe  in."  MacManus  was 
also  a  long-time  member  of  the  senate  judici- 
ary committee  and  served  as  assistant  senate 
minority  leader. 

Following  a  2V2-year  battle  with  leukemia, 
he  died  an  untimely  death  on  December  10, 
1989,  at  the  age  of  61. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  LaVerna;  two 
sons,  Jon  and  Chris  MacManus  of  Denver; 
two  daughters,  Marge  Emeriing  and  Lynn 
Callison  of  Denver;  his  mother,  Thelma  Mac- 
Manus of  Denver;  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  State  of  Colorado  and  the  food  indus- 
try, among  numerous  other  organizations  and 
people  with  whom  Don  MacManus  associated, 
are  lucky  to  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  such  an  excep- 
tional man.  He  will  be  missed. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  B*ARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of  a  con- 
stituent company,  the  Orkand  Corp.,  head- 
quartered in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  With  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many and  over  500  employees,  the  Orkand 
Corp.,  has  made  contributions  in  the  area  of 
information  system  servici^s. 

The  Orkand  Corp.,  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  assisting  Government  agencies.  Its  cli- 
ents include  the  departments  of  Army,  Navy, 
Latior,  Energy,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate 
the  Orkand  Corp.  on  its  20th  anniversary  and 
wish  the  company  many  more  years  of  suc- 
cess. 


VOTES  MISSED  DUE  TO 
EARTHQUAKE 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1990 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  fall  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  to 
California  after  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 
Consequently,  I  was  not  able  to  cast  a  vote 
on  four  Issues  which  came  before  the  House. 
It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  my 
preferences  on  those  bills  had  not  been  re- 
corded. Hence,  I  would  now  like  to  clarify,  for 
the  record,  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present. 

The  first  vote  was  rollcall  292,  pertaining  to 
H.R.  3299,  the  budget  reconciliation  bill.  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  Frenzel 
motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
recede  from  the  House  position  on  provisions 
that  would  lose  revenue,  increase  spending, 
or  have  no  budget  effect.  The  repeals  of  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  and  section  89 
employee-benefits  were  excepted.  I  believe 
that  the  Frenzel  motion  would  have  been 
good  budgeting  and  a  positive  step  toward 
achieving  the  budget  reconciliation  goal. 

The  second  vote,  rollcall  293,  was  passage 
of  H.R.  2494,  international  development  and 
finance  authorization.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
provided  for  too  great  a  potential  for  simple 
dole-kind  of  aid  to  foreign  nations  with  no  re- 
quirement for  adequate  economic  infrastruc- 
ture. My  vote  would  have  been  no. 

The  third  vote,  rollcall  294,  pertained  to  the 
cargo  preference  requirements  in  H.R.  3402, 
aid  to  Poland  and  Hungary.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  substitution  to  the  Grandy 
amendment.  The  substitution  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  the  percentage,  from 
75  to  50,  of  United  States  food-aid  shipments 
to  Poland  required  to  be  shipped  on  United 
Stated  flag-merchant  ships.  Cargo  prefer- 
ences have  the  dual  effect  of  increasing  the 
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cost  of  the  aid  and  lessening  the  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  used  for  the  actual  aid. 
The  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy  are  a  very 
small  group  of  U.S.  shipowners  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  provision  Is  anticompetitive  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  takes  food  money  away 
from  hungry  people  who  need  it. 

The  last  vote,  rollcall  295,  was  passage  of 
H.R.  3402,  aid  to  Poland  and  Hungary.  I  would 
have  voted  yes  for  the  bill.  However,  I  would 
have  preferred  less  money  for  direct  govern- 
mental subsidy  and  more  for  capitalistic  incen- 
tives. 
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AIDS  IN  THE  YEAR  2000 


ROSA  PARKS— AMERICAS 
FREEDOM  CHAMPION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Sunday,  February  4,  the  Nation  will  pause  to 
celebrate  the  birth  and  life  of  a  gentle  spirit, 
one  who  demanded  her  right  to  sit  down  on  a 
bus  in  order  that  this  Nation  might  stand  up 
for  freedom  and  justice.  Her  name  is  Rosa 
Parks,  and  we  share  today  with  the  people  of 
this  Nation  our  tribute,  as  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  to  one  whose  very  existence 
demonstrates  that  ordinary  people  can  be 
catalysts  for  extraordinary  change.  We,  the 
members  of  the  CBC,  Augustus  Hawkins, 
John  Conyers,  William  Clay,  Louis 
Stokes,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Charles  B. 
Rangel,  Walter  E.  Fauntrov,  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, Harold  Ford,  Julian  C.  Dixon,  William 
H.  Gray,  George  W.  Crockett,  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally,  Gus  Savage,  Major  R.  Owens, 
Edolphus  Towns,  Alan  Wheat,  Charles  A. 
Hayes,  Mike  Espy,  Floyd  H.  Flake,  John 
Lewis,  Kweisi  Mfume,  Donald  M.  Payne, 
and  Craig  A.  Washington,  are  24  of  only  66 
black  Americans  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  since  the  founding  of  this 
Nation.  As  we  reflect  upon  the  moments, 
events,  and  individuals  to  whom  we  owe  a 
continuing  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  honor  of 
serving  America  and  the  worid  community  in 
the  global  struggle  for  justice,  equality,  and 
political  representation — we  are  uniquely 
aware  that  in  large  measure  we  are  here  be- 
cause of  the  legacy  of  Rosa  Parks. 

For  those  who  have  come  before,  and  for 
the  members  of  the  CBC  today,  this  democra- 
cy has  allowed  our  advocacy  a  venue  t)e- 
cause  of  noble  men  and  women  demanding 
that  this  Nation  live  out  the  precepts  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

Mrs.  Parks,  you  have  graced  our  history 
with  your  presence  and  challenged  and  em- 
powered our  people  through  your  conviction. 
The  words  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice  *  *  *  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  •  *  •  ••  appear  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution.  By  your 
deeds  you  have  transformed  this  vision  into 
reality.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  joins 
in  this  tribute  to  you  and  pledges  our  trust  to 
the  flame  you  have  kindled. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1990 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  November.  I 
was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Harvard  AIDS 
Institute  Advisory  Council.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  concerned  leaders  who  will  be  ac- 
tively supporting  the  work  of  the  institute  in  its 
effort  to  bring  AIDS  to  the  forefront  of  national 
attention  and  to  provide  new  perspectives  on 
the  AIDS  crisis.  The  goals  of  the  institute  in- 
clude the  development  of  an  AIDS  vaccirte, 
the  prevention  of  the  further  spread  of  the  epi- 
demic, and  helping  developing  countries  re- 
spond to  the  epidemic. 

During  the  advisory  council's  initial  meeting, 
Dr.  June  E  Osbom,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  on  AIDS  and  also 
as  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Public  Health,  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
sightful speech  entitled,  "AIDS  in  the  Year 
2000."  Dr  Ostx)rn's  remarks  addressed  the 
cultural,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  Her  comments  on  our  coun- 
try's health  care  system  and  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  growing  AIDS  epidemic  seem 
particulariy  relevant  as  we  begin  our  legisla- 
tive session. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Dr.  Osbom's  remarks 
with  my  colleagues  and  hope  they  will  take  a 
moment  to  consider  her  analysis: 

AIDS  IN  THE  Year  2000 
(By  June  E.  Osbom.  M.D.) 

I  am  not  much  of  a  futurist,  and  the 
charge  to  anticipate  vistas  of  the  year  2000 
has  caused  me  considerable  unease  in  the 
past.  It  still  does— but  the  peculiar  traits  of 
the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  make  it 
unpleasantly  easy  to  offer  some  predictions. 
As  our  insight  sharpens,  the  median  interval 
between  onset  of  infection  and  advent  of 
AIDS  keeps  growing  longer.  For  a  while 
there,  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  the 
consensus  about  average  time  elapsed  from 
infection  with  HIV  to  diagnosis  of  AIDS 
seemed  to  have  settled  at  7  years.  The  fra- 
gility of  that  figure  was  intuitively  obvious, 
since  the  epidemic  has  been  recognized  for 
only  8  years;  but  I  clung  tightly  to  it.  taking 
heart  from  modelers  who  seemed  to  rein- 
force the  epidemiologists,  and  hoping  that 
ongoing  studies  would  soon  show  curves  to 
be  peaking  or  leveling  off  (or  whatever). 

I  am  afraid  my  optimism  had  the  better  of 
me,  for  recently  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
the  likely  interval  is  10  or  even  U  years. 
Since  that  is  the  median  interval,  there  will 
be  many  people  who  will  take  longer  to 
become  ill:  indeed,  there  is  good  news  from 
the  AZT  front  that  suggests  that  we  may  be 
able  to  extend  the  duration  of  asymptomat- 
ic HIV  infection  even  further.  And  if  all 
that  is  true,  we  aren't  really  being  futurists 
when  we  discuss  people  who  will  be  caught 
up  in  the  epidemic  by  the  year  2000.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  are  talking  about  people 
who  became  infected  last  week! 

Of  course,  there  is  not  as  much  informa- 
tion as  one  would  like,  ideally,  to  tell  us  how 
many  of  them  there  are.  We  have  only  gen- 
eral descriptive  clues  atwut  who  they  are. 
On  the  positive  side,  we  have  the  knowledge 
that  might  allow  us  to  stop  further  spread 
next  week,  which  would  surely  help  mat- 
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t€rs.  But  what  we  know  and  can  surmise 
warrants  our  collective  anxiety  that  a 
decade  may  be  barely  enough  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  storm  that  lowers  over  the 
landscape  of  our  society.  AIDS  is  a  photo- 
graph, a  snapshot  that  takes  at  least  10 
years  to  develop:  and  dark  clouds  already 
dominate  the  mood  of  the  picture  that  has 
been  taken. 

Since  you  have  had  extensive  discussion  of 
medical  care  and  preventive  considerations. 
I  want  to  talk  about  cultural,  social  and  po- 
litical features  of  the  epidemic.  I  will  focus 
remarks  on  the  United  States,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  it  should  serve  usefully  if  not 
admirably  as  a  source  of  examples  for  coun- 
tries io-ound  the  world  that  are  caught  up  in 
the  same  pandemic  crisis,  for  we  are  reaping 
the  whirlwind  of  our  multicultural  experi- 
ment. America  was  of  course  conceived  as  a 
haven  for  cultural  diversity  and  was  so 
brash  a  century  ago  as  to  reiterate  its  wel- 
come to  tired,  poor,  and  huddled  masses 
They  came  and  most  of  them  prospered,  but 
not  all.  More  recently  it  has  become  even 
more  complex,  only  now  the  dynamics  are 
those  of  boat  people  or  refugees  or  so-called 
illegal  aliens.  By  these  various  routes  the 
experiences  of  America's  people  with  HIV 
and  AII>S  are  as  diverse  as  humanity  itself; 
and  it  has  been  the  epicenter,  the  trailblaz- 
er"  in  epidemic  experience. 

Unfortunately  diversity  is  a  looming  fact 
of  American  life  in  economic  as  well  as 
ethnic  terms.  Individualism  and  enterpren- 
eurial  energy  characterized  not  only  our  in- 
dustrial growth  but  also  the  development  of 
our  health  care  system.  The  best  of  that 
system  is  very  good  indeed,  but  at  its  weak 
spots  it  had  already  become  patched  and 
tattered  before  AIDS.  In  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor,  arrangements  for 
care  were  problematic,  and  the  financing  of 
care  between  those  extremes  depended  to 
an  overwhelming  extent  on  employment-re- 
lated health  insurance.  That  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  bad  idea  in  times  of  full  employment, 
but  these  are  not  such  times,  and  we  have 
seen  AIDS  threaten  to  complete  the  investi- 
ture of  an  "underclass  "  in  our  once-proudly 
class-less  land  of  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  medical 
care  arrangements  are  better  for  the  very 
poor  has  meant  that  HIV-infected  members 
of  the  middle-class  have  had  to  "spend  dowTi 
Into  poverty"  as  they  become  ill,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  grudging  government  programs 
that  might  finance  the  many  months  of 
care  required  in  the  twilight  of  their  lives. 
This  "rich-man,  poor-man"  tension  in  our 
health  care  system  is  about  to  be  exaw;erbat- 
ed  still  further,  of  course,  as  recommenda- 
tions for  use  of  A2T  are  pushed  earlier  and 
earlier  in  the  course  of  HIV  infection,  and 
as  such  costly  but  effective  clinical  gambits 
as  prophylactic  pentamidine  are  added  to 
our  potential  armamentarium.  The  clinical 
advances  are  wonderful  news  and  the  pros- 
pect that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
lives  of  HIV-infected  persons  is  a  remarka- 
ble advance  from  earlier  desolate  times;  but 
the  promise  could  be  only  a  cruel  tease  for 
many  people  if  we  dont  adjust  our  systems 
of  care  and  financing  to  facilitate  their 
access. 

But  back  to  social  diversity  for  a  bit 
longer:  culturally,  it  has  become  unfashion- 
able—even unwise— to  refer  to  American  so- 
ciety as  a  "melting  pot":  for  cultures  don't 
seem  to  melt.  Persons  whose  exploration  of 
their  roots  unearth  the  tangled  traces  of 
slavery  are  just  beginning  to  dig  further  to 
find  taproots  of  a  sustaining  ethos.  Better 
preserved  and  defined  cultural  identities  are 
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cherished  by  many  of  the  peoples  who  con- 
tribute distinctively  to  our  population.  Well- 
meaning  anglos  '  are  learning  that  sensitiv- 
ity to  one  sort  of  Hispanic  background  may 
not  serve  well  in  dealing  with  another:  and 
Americans  whose  personal  histories  trace 
far  back  into  ancient  Chinese  or  Japanese 
cultures  find  their  collective  grouping  as 
"Asian  Americans"  to  be  startlingly  superfi- 
cial. Indeed,  we  stand  to  benefit  greatly  if 
we  can  learn  to  celebrate  our  diversity:  but 
in  the  meantime  there  is  serious  social  trou- 
ble, for  some  of  the  immiscible  elements  of 
our  multicultural  population  are  sinking  in 
a  morass  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  hopelessness 
and  heightened  risk  of  drugs  and  HIV.  and 
the  extent  to  which  that  continues  will  go 
far  to  describe  AIDS  in  the  year  2000.  It  is 
in  approximately  that  year  that  the  so- 
called  majority"  will  become  the  minority 
in  America. 

What  else  can  we  say  about  the  place  of 
HIV  in  the  social  landscape  of  2000?  Well, 
there  will  be  no  further  argument  about 
whether  AIDS  is  a  disease  of  restricted 
groups":  we  will  know  that  it  is  a  sexually 
transmitted  disease  to  which  men,  women 
and  I  above  all)  adolescents  are  susceptible 
and  vulnerable  The  apparent  variations  in 
efficiency  of  transmission  that  have  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  in  our  press  will 
long  since  have  .scattered  like  straw  men 
before  the  fact  that  with  sexual  activity,  in- 
efficiency doesn't  matter  since  people  do  so 
much  of  it  Any  kind  of  sexual  intercourse 
seems  to  work  when  it  comes  to  transmit- 
ting HIV:  and  so  the  focus  will  have  turned, 
appropriately,  to  numbers  of  sexual  part- 
ners and  to  self-protection  against  the  virus, 
by  use  of  condoms,  spermicides  or  other 
measures  yet  to  be  devised. 

[As  a  parenthetic  aside,  if  one  fails  to 
mention  sexual  abstinence  at  the  head  of  a 
list  of  preventive  measures  in  the  U.S.. 
there  is  trouble,  for  the  American  Moralist 
is  a  ubiquitous  species.  But  I  find  that  a  de- 
pressing and  curious  iteration.  Proposing 
sexual  abstinence  in  early  adolescence  is  a 
family  ethic:  but  proposing  it  as  a  durable 
solution  to  anything  is  rather  astonishing  to 
a  biologist.  I  suppose,  with  fanciful  enforce- 
ment proposals,  universal  abstinence  could 
be  entertained  as  a  cataclysmic  approach  to 
overpopulation,  but  short  of  that  it  has 
little  to  do  with  the  AIDS  problem.]. 

As  heterosexual  spread  becomes  increas- 
ingly dominant,  there  will  of  course  be 
greatly  increased  representation  of  women 
among  the  HIV-infected,  and  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day.  there  will  be  children. 
That  IS  certain  to  force  a  rather  dramatic 
shift  in  the  dynamics  of  health  care  and 
social  welfare  in  those  epidemic  areas  where 
the  initial  preponderance  of  gay  men 
masked  the  true  universality  of  the  virus. 
The  dominance  of  men  among  the  HlV-af- 
flicted  had  been  so  striking  in  some  areas  of 
the  U.S.— the  west  coast  and  parts  of  the 
South,  for  instance— that  when  the  first 
wave  of  bisexual  cases  appeared,  it  had 
impact  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. It  is  a  thorny  enough  problem  to  ar- 
range for  the  employment,  housing,  social 
support  and  medical  needs  of  single  men  in 
their  twenties  or  thirties.  The  mournful  fact 
of  their  episodic  rejection  by  their  "child- 
hood" families  has  been  mitigated  by  the 
loving  care  of  their  adult  family,  and  inspir- 
ing new  meaning  has  been  given  to  the  word 
■  community  "  in  the  unfolding  of  the  AIDS 
tragedy  within  the  gay  community.  The  un- 
derlying inadequacy  of  care  and  treatment 
options  has  often  been  masked  by  volun- 
teerism  and  mutual  support. 
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Single  adult  men  are  challenge  enough; 
but  when  illness  and  death  pervade  a  whole 
multigenerational  family  unit  it  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent matter!  and  that  is  what  is  coming.  In 
the  parts  of  the  U.S.  where  the  vinis  has 
been  present  the  longest  the  male:female 
ratio  is  approaching  one-to-one.  The  AIDS 
snapshot  is  already  in  the  developer  and  last 
year  I  in  every  77  births  in  New  York  was  to 
an  HIV-infected  mother.  Where  there  are 
two  parents  in  such  a  household,  one  or 
both  may  be  ill,  and  employment-related 
health  insurance  becomes  a  frail  source  of 
care  as  chronic  disease  manifestations 
emerge.  As  often  as  not  there  is  only  one 
parent— the  index  case,  already  so  ill  that 
she  is  no  longer  a  care-giver,  much  less  a 
provider.  New  York  is  the  scene  of  some 
horrendous  vignettes:  older  children,  unaf- 
fected because  their  birth  order  preceded 
maternal  infection,  left  standing  like  lone 
surviving  trees  in  a  burned-out  forest  after 
parents  and  younger  siblings  have  sickened 
and  died.  There  are  not  many  of  these  yet. 
but  there  are  enough  to  warn— and  it  is  a 
spectre  to  be  conjured  with  in  the  future. 
Already  we  are  groping  for  new  terms  to 
serve  as  synonyms  for  "orphanage"  since 
the  archaicism  of  that  kind  of  institution  is 
hard  for  us  to  accept,  despite  the  growing 
need. 

Of  course  all  that  means  that  there  will  be 
infected  infants  too,  and  pediatric  AIDS  is  a 
horror  that  defies  imagination.  Anyone  who 
has  delighted  at  first-hand  in  the  miracu- 
lous flowering  of  neurologic  skills  in  a 
healthy  infant  must  recoil  at  the  very  con- 
cept that  developmental  milestones  once  at- 
tained might  yet  be  reversed  and  recede. 
The  tortuous  illness  and  death  of  a  child 
must  rank  with  the  most  profound  of  griev- 
ous losses.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  next  two 
years  AIDS  (in  our  country)  will  begin  to 
match,  annually,  the  toll  formerly  exacted 
on  children  by  congenital  rubella.  Some  die 
fairly  quickly,  to  be  sure;  but  some  seem  to 
share  the  tedious  fate  of  older  infected  per- 
sons, and  the  equivocation  of  their  future  is 
brutal  in  itself. 

[Parenthetically  I  have  come  to  believe 
that,  in  this  epidemic,  even  that  intensity  of 
tragedy  is  matched  or  exceeded  slightly  by 
the  loss  that  we  have  been  suffering  to 
AIDS  of  trained  talent  among  young  men 
and  women  who  once  were  children  but  who 
have  somehow  lost  their  status  in  our  affec- 
tions, and  with  it.  their  claim  to  unqualified 
compassion.  They  seem  to  be  excluded  in 
the  common  mind  from  the  groups  referred 
to  as  "innocent  victims"— which  exclusion 
seems  to  be  a  tacit,  fetid  condemnation  of 
sick  people  that  could  sicken  society  itself  if 
it  were  allowed  to  fester  for  another 
decade.] 

Neurologic  and  systemic  disease  of  chil- 
dren is  not  the  only  harm;  in  our  experience 
in  the  U.S.,  even  when  the  children  bom  to 
an  HIV-infected  mother  have  escaped  infec- 
tion themselves,  they  may  be  doomed  by 
stigma,  for  the  social  ramifications  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  epidemic,  however  indirect, 
have  such  force  that  an  awful  fraction  of 
the  62.000  families  in  our  country  thus  far 
suffering  losses  from  AIDS  have  had  to  do 
even  their  grieving  in  secret!  What  a  horror! 
And  what  a  future  to  offer  a  child!  I  do  not 
know  how  to  avoid  completely  the  occur- 
rence of  pediatric  AIDS  in  the  year  2000.  for 
that  is  horrid  graffiti  that  already  may  have 
been  carved  in  stone.  But  at  the  very  least 
we  must  protect  those  children  from  the 
ravages  and  pervasive  costs  of  unwarranted 
fear! 


I  have  yet  to  mention  illicit  drugs  and  all 
they  portend  for  the  future  of  the  epidemic. 
If  you  accept  my  premise  that— when  we 
conjecture  about  AIDS  in  the  year  2000— we 
are  talking  about  infections  that  happen 
now,  then  we  know  to  expect  trouble.  In  the 
U.S.  the  "just-say-no-or-else!"  approach  to 
the  drug  epidemic  continues  to  prevail  in 
the  face  of  years  of  failure.  To  paraphrase 
my  admired  colleague  Michael  Kirby,  we 
probably  will  not  make  headway  against  ad- 
dictive drugs— or  even  slow  their  progress 
into  the  society— until  we  learn  to  approach 
that  epidemic  as  a  public  health  problem 
rather  than  a  matter  for  the  national  guard, 
the  courts  and  the  police. 

Our  borders  are  too  vast!  We  cannot  build 
prisons  fast  enough!  We  cannot  keep  people 
in  prison,  drug-free,  long  enough!  and  our 
politicians  cavil  about  the  fact  that  needle- 
exhange  trials  will  give  us  the  appearance  of 
"condoning"  the  use  of  illicit  substances. 
But  look  what  we  are  condoning  instead! 
Suffice  to  say  that  present  needle-sharing 
for  intravenous  heroin  use  is  exceeded  only 
by  intravenous  cocaine  use— and  soon  per- 
haps both  of  those  by  sex-for-crack-co- 
caine— as  conduits  to  a  luxuriant  future  for 
the  virus  of  AIDS.  It  will  afflict  the  users 
and  their  non-using  sexual  partners  and 
their  children.  It  will  afflict  not  only  the  ad- 
dicted but  the  occasional  user  as  well  *  '  * 
and  we  have  several  million  of  those.  The 
toll  could  be  horrendous  and  will  sweep  up 
with  special  fury  those  who  are  now  disad- 
vantaged adolescents  and  children  *  *  *  es- 
pecially those  for  the  odds  in  life's  game  are 
so  bad  already  that  a  50:50  chance  sounds 
like  the  best  hand  they've  ever  been  dealt, 
when  the  "down"  side  relates  to  obscure 
events  a  few  years  hence!  We  must  learn 
much  about  such  kids  that  we  do  not  pres- 
ently know  in  order  to  intercept  the  virus 
along  this  pathway— and  we  will  have  to  use 
sensitivity  to  comm.unicate  with  people 
within  those  desperate  communities  if 
they— and  we— are  to  have  a  chance  of  inter- 
rupting the  inexorable  spread  of  HIV.  I  was 
hopeful  that  a  fresh  look  at  the  drug  epi- 
demic could  provide  new  impetus  to  deal 
with  the  "demand  side  ":  but  the  interface 
between  drugs  and  AIDS  is  very  poorly  at- 
tended to  in  the  current  executive  propos- 
als, and  the  National  Commission  on  AIDS 
felt  impelled  to  re-state  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Presidential  Commission- 
that  the  availability  of  drug  treatment  on 
demand  for  addicts  who  seek  it  is  fundamen- 
tal to  progress  in  the  HIV  epidemic. 

Let  me  make  a  few  more  comments  about 
culture  and  then  a  few  about  politics.  We 
must  take  special  care  to  assign  to  cultural 
diversity  its  proper  value  as  this  epidemic 
progresses,  or  the  road  taken  to  the  year 
2000  could  be  not  only  grim  but  bleak.  I  do 
not  care  to  predict  the  outcome,  for  my  an- 
ticipation depends  on  my  mood— instead  I 
will  simply  focus  for  a  moment  on  some  of 
the  vector  forces  that  will  determine  the  ul- 
timate direction. 

Repressive  reactions  to  AIDS  have  already 
been  notable  for  their  ability  to  distract  the 
public  from  more  useful  efforts.  It  seems  far 
easier  to  think  about  cordoning  off  periph- 
eral segments  of  the  population  than  to  face 
squarely  the  implications  of  the  facts  of  lim- 
ited transmission  and  their  coroUative  mes- 
sage about  need  for  behavior  change.  A  triv- 
ial but  useful  example  may  illustrate  my 
point:  there  are  so-called  "singles"  clubs  in 
the  United  States  where  unattached  adults 
can  meet  and  "swing."  With  the  advent  of 
the  HIV  antibody  test,  some  began  to 
charge   hundreds  of  dollars  a  year   for  a 
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membership  that  included  6-monthIy  test- 
ing and  issuance  of  certificates  for  negativ- 
ity. Sort  of  like  a  service  warranty.  I  guess. 
What  an  extraordinary  combination  of  na- 
ivete and  panache! 

But  the  outcome  of  such  simplistic  think- 
ing is  not  trivial,  and  it  sometimes  takes 
much  more  pernicious  forms.  The  same 
mentality  cordons  off  HIV-positive  persons 
in  Cuba.  It  threatens  the  testing  of  interna- 
tional travelers  before  entry  into  a  country 
even  without  commensurate  attention  to  re- 
turning nationals.  It  creates  barriers  to 
human  commerce  and  cultural  exchange, 
and  blights  even  our  national  approach  to 
matters  such  as  workplace  safety.  [For  in- 
stance, even  if  every  HIV-positive  person 
were  neurologically  blighted— as  they  are 
not— their  removal  from  industrial  posts 
would  account  for  only  \%  of  the  safety-re- 
lated hazards  posed  by  illicit  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. And  yet  it  is  proposed— to  quote  one 
airline  hell-bent  on  screening— that  they 
will  test  for  HIV  "to  assure  atisolute 
safety'!]  The  cultural  pall  threatened  by  re- 
pressive reactions  to  AIDS  could  indeed 
darken  a  future  landscape. 

Sometimes  politicians  complain  that  we 
are  making  an  awful  fuss  over  "just  one  dis- 
ease" and  that  we  are  distorting  priorities  in 
the  process.  Bui  it  is  terribly  important  to 
realize  that  the  only  thing  really  new  about 
AIDS  is  the  virus  and  the  awful  diseases  it 
provokes:  all  the  rest  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  grappling  is  familiar  turf  re- 
visited: and  perhaps  we  can  devise  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  practical  problems  and  can 
learn  better  ways  to  celebrate  the  diversity 
of  humanity  as  we  struggle  together  against 
the  virus-enemy.  I  have  been  personally  in- 
trigued with  the  discovery  that  there  are  so 
many  cross-cultural  universals.  The  more  di- 
vergent a  culture  is  from  my  own.  the  more 
I  am  struck  by  common  chords  to  which  the 
human  family  resonates. 

For  instance,  love  of  children  is  universal, 
as  is  some  form  of  the  perception  that  they 
embody  our  hopes  for  immortality.  What 
differs  is  how"  readily  we  may  sometimes 
forget  that  we  feel  that  way;  and  there  I 
think  the  so-called  "developed "  cultures 
might  profit  from  the  experience  of  other, 
less  cluttered  societies.  We  are  also  prone  to 
forget  that  others  feel  at  least  as  strongly  as 
we  do  about  children— resulting,  for  in- 
stance, in  blithe  assumptions  and  blind  fiats 
that  an  HIV-infected  woman  should  never 
get  pregnant!— as  if  that  were  sufficient  to 
settle  the  matter!  In  this  epidemic  it  has 
been  intriguing  to  watch  public  figures  hug 
small  children  with  AIDS  in  their  effort  to 
convey  understanding  and  compassion— as  I 
watch.  I  have  pondered  about  what  is  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  childhood?  When 
do  we  begin  to  revoke  the  permit  for  poten- 
tial childishness  and  imperfection  that  stays 
with  us.  nevertheless,  life-long. 

The  need  for  dignity  is  another  feature 
that  I  think  is  absolutely  universal,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  it  is  giver,  or 
taken  aw-ay.  so  waxes  or  wanes  our  capacity 
to  help— and  especially  to  educate.  A  strang- 
er who  strips  away  one's  dignity  at  the  very 
outset  surely  cannot  safely  be  considered  a 
friend.  As  w"e  design  inter\'entions  for 
health  care  and  social  support  of  persons 
who  are  progressively  hampered  by  this 
awful  virus  and  its  diseases,  the  very  feasi- 
bility of  our  innovations  will  rest  on  the  re- 
membrance of  dignity  as  a  determinant 
force.  Again  quoting  Justice  Michael  Kirby. 
it  makes  little  sense  to  refer  to  someone  ad- 
dicted to  illicit  substances  as  a  "drug 
abuser""  if  we  are  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
let  us  into  their  lives. 
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Loyalty  to  loved  ones  is  a  complex,  inter- 
esting universal.  It  can  inspire  wonderful 
feats  of  human  courage  and  endurance,  but 
it  is  also  a  force  that  drives  men  to  war  and 
causes  people  to  lie.  cheat  and  steal.  In  fact. 
it  is  protean  in  its  perversions  but.  nonethe- 
less, too  strong  to  forget  in  our  planning.  I 
was  fascinated  by  a  complaint,  registered  re- 
cently by  a  colleague  from  a  country  in 
which  frequent  patronization  of  female 
prostitutes  was  a  cultural  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  He  noted  with  some  despair  that 
seropositive  men  were  willing  to  follow 
through  with  partner  notification  when  it 
came  to  extramarital  partners  and  yet  re- 
fused to  notify  their  wives!  How  complicated 
that  is!— and  yet  we  must  not  underesti- 
mate, or  fail  to  learn  the  meaning  of,  the 
powerful  twisted  loyalties  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  quixotic  distinction,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  deploy  our  knowl- 
edge to  stop  this  epidemic. 

All  of  these  social  and  cultural  forces  that 
will  help  to  determine  in  the  tasks  of  the 
year  2000  will  be  collated  by  the  political 
process,  so  it  is  important  before  closing  to 
pay  due  respect  to  what  is  involved  there. 
To  do  so  I  will  revisit  a  talk  I  gave  to  the 
Conference  of  (U.S.)  Mayors  meeting  on 
AIDS  that  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  Oc- 
tober 1987.  I  In  fact,  it  was  at  lunch  on  Black 
Monday,  and  I  was  Mayor  Koch's  luncheon 
partner— talk  about  memorable!)  I  was 
trying  to  convey  my  awareness  that  most  of 
my  listeners  were  politicians  and  that  I 
didn't  envy  them  their  tasks  with  respect  to 
AIDS  ...  as  follows: 

"The  projected  magnitude  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic  makes  it  an  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant matter  for  politicians  to  address;  and 
yet  as  political  problems  go  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  things  could  be  worse— just 
look  at  the  array  of  potent  emotional  issues 
which  interfere  with  efforts  at  derivation  of 
thoughtful  policies  and  programs! 

""To  list  just  a  few"  of  those  confounding 
elements:  the  AIDS  epidemic  has  stimulated 
an  astonishingly  virulent  homophobia.  It 
thrives  on  illicit  drug  use  and  begs  political- 
ly awkward  questions  as  to  the  merits  of 
methadone  maintenance  and  facilitation  of 
needle  access.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
strident  anti-drug  campaign  [that]  did  not 
address  treatment  but  rather  wTapp>ed  users 
and  pushers  and  entrepreneurs  alike  in  the 
same  cloak  of  hostile  rejection.  It  has  un- 
covered ugly  evidence  that  the  world  has 
not  changed  with  resp>ect  to  prostitution 
and  the  unflagging  double  standard  that 
perpetuates  it  as  a  profession.  And  almost 
worst  of  all.  it  speaks  aloud  the  forbidden 
name  of  bisexuality  and  provides  unwel- 
come evidence  of  its  universality  across  the 
myriad  human  cultures  that  are  struggling 
to  maintain  their  identity  in  our  pluralistic 
society. 

"Its  restricted  patterns  of  transmission 
allow  the  virus  to  thrive  in  as  medium  of  al- 
cohol excess  or  drug-obscured  judgment  .  .  . 
The  epidemic  is  swelling  the  growing  army 
of  the  destitute,  adding  progressive  neurolo- 
gic deterioration  to  the  appalling  mix  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  mental  illness, 
homelessness  and  helplessness.  And  finally, 
it  fuels  a  right-wing  flair  which  in  turn 
nourishes  a  public  taste  for  conspiracy  and 
serves  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
common  sense  and  hard  work.  Common 
sense  would  tell  us  that  authoritarian  ap- 
proaches have  never  served  to  govern 
human  sexual  behavior,  that  drug  use  is 
flourishing  in  the  face  of  pre-existing  legal 
sanctions,  and  that  voluntary  change  in  per- 
sonal and  private  risky  activities  is  what  is 
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needed  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus; 
but  the  ideologues  imply  with  their  categor- 
ical solutions  that  such  change  can  be  ac- 
complished by  fiat  and  decree  ... 

"[But]  we  are  by  no  means  alone  with  this 
problem  ...  It  is  a  global  problem  and  will 
never  again  be  gone!  The  world  changed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  virus  of  AIDS:  a 
new  microbiological  bomb  has  been  detonat 
ed  in  our  midst,  and,  like  the  advent  of  Hiro- 
shima, the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus 
is  a  fact  of  life  now  for  the  whole  human 
family,  and  we  must  learn  to  deal  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  our  children's  children." 

At  the  end  of  that  speech  I  used  a  quota 
tion  from  Camus'  The  Plague  that  must,  by 
now,  have  become  almost  tiresomely  famil 
iar  to  toilers  in  the  fields  of  AIDS— but  it 
serves  well  here:  the  conclusion  of  the 
doctor  that  "what  we  learn  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence [is]  that  there  are  more  things  to 
admire  in  men  than  to  despise."  The  first 
years  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  have  under- 
scored that,  and  the  shadows  of  grief  have 
been  relieved  by  flashes  of  great  humanity. 
It  is  the  fate  of  many  generations  never  to 
recognize  greatness  in  their  midst,  or  to  do 
so  only  vaguely.  By  contrast  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  in  the  thick  of 
social  battle  that  we  are  in  the  company  of 
heroes  of  our  time— my  friend  Jonathan 
Mann.  Director  of  the  Global  Program  on 
AIDS  at  the  World  Health  Organization,  i.s 
a  wonderful  case-in-point,  and  a  number  of 
others  are  here  today— and  the  common 
themes  of  myriad  cultures  give  us  new  ways 
to  leam  to  admire,  and  not  despisel  I  am  an 
Inveterate  optimist,  and  so  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  conclude  that  way.  The  counterpoint 
of  that  heroism  assures  that  the  landscape 
of  2000  will  not  be  desolate,  that  the  dread- 
ful AIDS  snapshot  already  taken  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  ugliest  of  them,  the  tragic  de 
nouement  of  a  rigorous  twentieth  century 
lesson  in  hubris  and  humility.  At  least  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  done— and  perhaps,  just  barely, 
enough  time  to  do  it. 
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Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  auiy  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  1,  1990,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in   the  Soviet   Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
ro  hold  hearings  on   the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m 
Finance 

Medicare   and   Lxang-Term   Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  Medigap  insurance  policies. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    national 
drug  control  strategy  program. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

SD-106 

FEBRUARY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  re.sume  bearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fi.scal  vear  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  Wesley  Bartlett.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment, and  Robert  H.  Gentile,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  Fossil  Energy,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 


FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  Soviet   Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  S.  1554.  to 
implement  water  rights  settlements  in- 
volving the  Pyramid  Paiute  Tribe,  the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and 
other    parties    with    respect    to    the 
waters    of    the    Truckee    and    Carson 
Rivers  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2006,  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Environment, 
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January  31,  1990 


and  to  provide  for  a  global  environ- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States, 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-I38 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  chemical 
exports  to  Central  and  South  America. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Clarence  Thomas,  of  Virginia,   to  be 

United  States  Circuit   Judge   for  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  export 
and  market  development  programs. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Edward  J.  Philbin,  of  California,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

SR-253 


FEBRUARY  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational   requirements  for 
NATO  defense. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1643  and  S.  1660, 
to  provide  protection  to  consumers  in 
connection  with  telephone  services. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006,  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  and  Policy  Research,  the 
Family  Support  Administration, 
Human  Developoment  Services,  and 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-192 


Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

SD-ne 

Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  health  care  costs  on  the  American 
economy. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
China. 

SD  419 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  .safety 
of  child  passengers. 

SD  628 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (PL.  100-4181 

SD-215 
1:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  runaway  and  homeless  youth. 

SD-430 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommitte,? 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
F>ublic  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  provision.s  relating 
to    fisheries    protection    and     buffer 
zones  (sec.  104(e)).  and  the  designation 
of  additional  wilderness  areas  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (title  III),  or 
H.R.  987.  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act, 

SD-366 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
FEBRUARY  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy   and    operational    requirements   of 
the  conamands  oriented  to  Pacific  de- 
fense. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  legis- 
lation Subconrunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  grain 
quality  enhancement. 

SH-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006.  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  M.  Holdaway,  of  Wyoming, 
and  Hart  T.  Mankin.  of  Delaware, 
both  to  be  Associate  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture  Credit  Subcommitee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusmg  on  agricul 
tural  credit. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Office  of  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    make    permanent    the    Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative, 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,     Diabetes.     Digestive,     and 
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Kidney.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  Environmental  Health. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome. 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and  operational   requirements   lor 
rapid    reinforcement    and    associated 
transportation  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,   focusing  on  trade 
issues. 

SR-332 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1742.  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  (PL.  96-511).  and  comprehensive- 
ly strengthen  agency  responsibility 
and  accountability  of  information  re- 
sources management. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  report  on  arms 
control    prospects    following    Moscow 
and  Ottawa  Ministerial  meetings. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Sen-ices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment  of   Education,   focusing   on 
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the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

SD  192 
FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes   in   the   Soviet    Union   and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  to  strengthen  and   improve   US 
agricultural     programs,     focusing     on 
grain  quality  enhancement. 

SR  332 

Commerce.  Science,  sind  Transportation 
Consumer  Sub<  ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1400.  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   the  im 
plementation    of   the    Department    of 
Energy's    Office    of    Civilian    Nuclear 
Waste  Management. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S  1742.  to  fur 
ther  the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Re 
duction  Act  (P.L.  96-511 ).  and  compre 
hensively  strengthen  agency  responsi 
bility  and  accountability  of  informa- 
tion resources  management. 

SD-;j42 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1543,  to  author 

ize    the   Colonial    Dames    at    Gunston 

Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to  George 

Mason  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  ad  va- 
lorem customs  merchandise  processing 
fee. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  William  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 

Public    Printer    for    the    Government 

Printing  Office. 

SR-301 

FEBRUARY  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  recommen- 
dations for  veterans  programs  and  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration. 

SH  216 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri 
cultural  prog^rams,  focusing  on  hunger 
in  America. 

SD-G50 
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Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1543,  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Ma.son  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Print- 
er for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive, 
legislative,  and  administrative  busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans     Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Department   of  Defense  and 
the  five  vear  defen.se  plan. 

SR-253 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Sen  ices 
To  continue   hearings  on   the  amended 
authorization    requ'i'St    for   fiscal    year 
1991    for  the   Department   of  Defense 
and  the  five-year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

.AtrricuUure    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SD-116 
.Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  48.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections. 

SD-628 
1  30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor.    Health    and    Human    Services. 

Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  I^ublic 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home. 

SD-192 
10:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
ACTION,  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability,   the    Federal    Mediation    and 
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Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  truck  backhaul. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues. 

SR-332 

MARCH  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  F*roduction  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wool  and  honey  industries, 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service,  and  Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 
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MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on   the  General   Ac- 
counting  Office's  report   on   material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  I*rices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  provide 
for  continued  U.S.  leadership  in  high- 
performance   computing,   focusing   on 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  industry. 

SR-332 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978.  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Departmental  offices. 

SD-116 

MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  [WIPP]  in  Carlsbad, 
NM,   and   on   proposed   legislation   to 
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withdraw  the  public  lands  surrounding 
the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high-risk  list. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Service  Administration. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  industry. 

SR-332 

MARCH  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing   on   nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  w^ith  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the   Paralyzed   Veterans   of   America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  F*urple  Heart. 

SH-216 

MARCH  20 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-116 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  sind  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SD-116 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332, 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  o!  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Ser\lce,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management, 

SD-116 

MARCH  29 

10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  lYansit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  4 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser 
vation  Service.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

SD-U8 

APRIL  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD-116 

APRIL  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veteran.s     Affairs    to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

review  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AMVETS,  the  Vietnam 
Veteraris  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  1.  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association. 

SH-216 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (Amtrak) 

SD-138 
Appropnation.s 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 

APRIL  25 

1000  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Trea:^ury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 


January  31,  1990 


APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 

Cancellations 

FEBRUARY  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  decision  plan  re- 
lated to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  <WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Give  us,  we  pray,  O  God,  the  full 
blessing  of  Your  spirit  that  whatever 
our  task,  or  whoever  we  are,  or  what- 
ever our  deepest  concern  or  need,  we 
will  not  walk  alone  through  the  paths 
of  life.  We  are  grateful,  merciful  God, 
that  Your  Word  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  abides  with  us  always.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aimounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]  if  he  would  come  forward  and 
lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge  of 

Mr.  PICKLE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  President  gave  a  very  good  address 
last  night.  I  was  especially  pleased 
with  his  proposal  on  troop  reductions 
in  Europe  which  will  bring  the  levels 
down  to  195,000  on  both  sides,  which 
means  that  we  will  have  to  reduce  by 
about  65,000,  but  the  Soviet  Union  by 
over  300,000  or  almost  5  to  1. 

When  he  got  onto  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
he  got  hold  of  an  advanced  copy  of  the 
Speaker's  statement  to  the  Nation,  be- 
cause he  basically  outlined  the  Demo- 
cratic program.  He  talked  about  clean 
air  and  the  environment.  He  talked 
about  child  care,  the  Americans  with 


Disabilities  Act,  which  we  hope  to 
enact  very  soon,  education  programs 
in  general,  and  drug  education  in  par- 
ticular, which  we  think  is  a  priority. 

I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  the  President's  actions  match 
his  rhetoric,  and  I  hope  he  continues 
to  advocate  the  provisions  of  the  Foley 
plan,  and  if  he  does  that,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  productive  year  in  1990, 
indeed. 


MONEY  LAUNDERING  BILL 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  drug  war.  Specifi- 
cally, the  gas  in  the  engine  of  the  drug 
trafficking  machine— money  launder- 
ing. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  done  an 
admirable  job  attempting  to  stop 
money  laundering  in  banks. 

But  just  like  cockroaches,  these  drug 
thugs  have  run  from  the  light  focused 
on  the  banks— to  the  darkness  of  the 
largely  unregulated  world  of  nonbank 
financial  institutions. 

Many  times,  these  check  cashing 
businesses,  and  other  storefront  cur- 
rency exchanges,  exist  purely  as  fronts 
for  drug  peddlers  to  clean  tainted 
money. 

Primarily,  the  oversight  responsibil- 
ities in  this  area  have  been  left  to  the 
States.  Quite  franJtly,  the  States  are 
not  doing  the  job. 

Well,  now  is  the  time  to  give  the 
States  the  incentive  to  shut  down 
these  drug  'laundermats." 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  require  States  to  do  a 
better  job  policing  nonbank  business- 
es. The  bill  also  calls  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  monitor  the  States' 
progress,  and  recommend  penalties 
against  States  which  fail  to  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  in 
plugging  this  hole  in  the  circulation  of 
dirty  money.  Money  which  is  facilitat- 
ing the  death  of  thousands  across  this 
country  and  the  world. 


KEEP  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO 
CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  MILITARY 
ANNUITANTS 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what 
has  become  an  aruiual  ritual,  the  ad- 


ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  cost-of-li\'ing  adjustment 
for  civil  service  and  military  annu- 
itants. The  President's  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  also  proposes  the  permanent 
modification,  begiiming  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  of  the  COLA  formula  for  most 
civilian  retirees.  The  revised  formula, 
based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
minus  1  percent,  would  ensure  the  me- 
thodical erosion  of  civilian  annuities- 
even  without  COLA  cancellations. 

Year  after  year,  we  continue  to  wit- 
ness administration  disregard  for  civil- 
ian and  military  annuitants  in  the 
form  of  such  cuts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  never  attempted  to 
match  private  sector  salaries  across 
the  board.  Instead,  for  years  it  has 
successfully  attracted  talented  individ- 
uals with  the  promise  of  important 
and  fulfilling  work  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  with  fair  benefits.  Now,  these 
benefits  are  being  tampered  with  after 
the  fact  for  individuals  who  have  al- 
ready devoted  years  of  service  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  In  my  mind.  Federal 
annuities  represent  a  commitment  by 
this  Government  of  equal  weight  to 
that  made  to  Social  Security  recipients 
and  must  be  preserved  and  protected. 

This  analogy  is  not  lost  on  civilian 
and  military  retirees,  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram during  their  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  instead  relied  upon  their  Fed- 
eral pension  to  provide  old-age  income 
security.  As  my  colleagues  know,  CPI- 
based  cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
guaranteed  by  law  for  Social  Security 
annuitants,  but  unfortunately  not  for 
Federal  and  military  annuitants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  it  is  time 
to  extend  this  principle  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  honest  commitment  to  our 
public  sector  retirees.  Let  us  end  once 
and  for  all  the  annual  tinkering  with 
annuitant  COLA'S,  and  restore  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  IN  AER- 
ONAUTICS AND  SPACE  DURING 
1987-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickle)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  February 
1.  1990.) 


REPORT         ON         GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM      OF      PREFERENCES- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  February 
1.  1990.) 


C  1110 


SAVINGS  AND  ECONOMIC 

GROWTH  ACT  OF  1990-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  101-145) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  February 
1.  1990.) 


THIRD  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF 
INTERAGENCY  ARCTIC  RE- 
SEARCH POLICY  COMMITTEE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday.  February 
1.  1990.) 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  ARMENIA 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Azerbaijan  Liberation 
Front  has  declared  war  on  the  Armeni- 
an people  and  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  responded  by  dispatching  the  larg- 
est number  of  troops  it  has  ever  used 
inside  its  own  borders. 

As  Soviet  Ambassador  Yuri  Dubinin 
said  yesterday  army  units  and  security 
forces  were  sent  to  Azerbaijan  only  to 
stop  what  he  termed  "an  orgy  of  kill- 
ings." 


While  widespread  bloodshed  has  ap- 
parently been  arrested,  Armenians 
continue  to  suffer.  And  while  order 
may  return  to  the  region  in  time,  al- 
lowing Soviet  Army  troops  to  leave, 
the  Armenian  people  will  still  face  per- 
secution until  an  agreement  over  the 
disputed  Nagorno-Karabakh  territory 
is  reached. 

I  rise  today  to  commend  the  Baltic 
nationalists,  who  have  their  own  dis- 
agreements with  Moscow,  for  offering 
to  sponsor  talks  between  the  Azeris 
and  Armenians.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Latvians  and  other  Baltic  nation- 
alists have  seen  the  importance  of  set- 
tling these  matters  peacefully  and.  for 
the  sake  of  Armenians  now  living  in 
fear  of  further  persecution,  we  must 
hope  the  Latvians  prevail  in  their  call 
for  peaceful  negotiation. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  last  evening  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  response  to  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  His  comments 
outline  the  unmet  needs  of  this  nation  and  an 
aggressive  approach  for  meeting  them. 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley.  Speak- 
er OF  THE  House.  On  the  State  of  the 
Union.  January  31.  1990 

Good  evening.  I'm  Tom  Foley,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  Earlier  tonight,  you  may 
have  seen  me  sitting  behind  President  Bush 
as  he  delivered  his  address. 

The  first  time  I  was  present  for  a  State  of 
the  Union  me.ssage.  I  was  a  young  staff 
member  working  here  in  the  Capitol  for  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Scoop  Jackson  of  Washington  State.  It  was 
the  cold  winter  of  1962— a  few  months  after 
the  Berlin  Crisis— and  F>resident  Kennedy 
spoke  eloquently,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  of  the  "burden  and  the  glory  of 
freedom." 

Today,  as  we  begin  a  new  decade,  we  join 
together  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  a  new  era 
of  freedom.  This  new  era  is  not  a  coinci- 
dence or  an  accident.  Its  coming  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  those  who  carried  the 
burden  for  nearly  half  a  century— Presi- 
dents and  people  alike:  defenders  and  dis- 
senters; Congresses  and  Administrations 
from  Harry  Truman  to  George  Bush. 

In  a  special  way.  the  credit  goes  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  young  Americans,  the  25 
million  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  World  War  II  and  the  350 
thousand  who  have  been  wounded  or  lost 
their  lives. 

In  the  end.  the  credit  goes  to  all  the 
American  people,  who  have  paid  the  costs 
and  stayed  the  course  of  a  Cold  War  that 
was  the  longest  conflict  in  American  histo- 
ry—and perhaps  the  most  fateful  conflict  of 
modem  history 

Some  doubted  that  it  could  ever  be  ended 
except  in  defeat  or  in  flames.  But  we  as  a 
nation  met  John  Kennedy's  challenge  to 
"persevere,  [to]  look  beyond  our  own  shores 


and  ambitions"— and  so  we  have  helped,  in 
Ronald  Reagan's  words,  "to  turn  the  tide  of 
history  away  from  the  totalitarian  darkness 
and  into  the  warm  sunlight  of  human  free- 
dom." 

The  events  are  still  unfolding,  and  the  old 
world's  new  revolution  of  hope  is  still  unfin- 
ished. But  this  is  a  time  of  honor  and  pride 
for  America— and  for  free  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

We  have  a  continuing  obligation  to  ful- 
fill—an obligation  to  those  who  struggle  on. 
from  South  Africa  to  China.  Who  could  ever 
forget  the  bravery  of  one  Chinese  student 
who  stood  all  alone  in  front  of  a  tank  near 
Tiananmen  Square  and  stopped  it?  We 
Democrats  believe  that  it  was  wrong  for  the 
Bush  Administration  to  yield  to  pressure 
from  a  communist  dictatorship  in  Beijing:  it 
was  wrong  for  the  President  to  veto  a  bill 
that  would  have  safeguarded  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  America  from  being  sent  back  to 
their  homeland's  reign  of  repression.  One 
lesson  of  the  past  forty-five  years,  is  that  no 
Congress  and  no  President  should  be  timid 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

There's  another  underlying  truth  in  the 
ferment  sweeping  the  globe.  We  are  perhaps 
near  the  end  of  a  great  struggle,  but  we  are 
certainly  not  at  the  end  of  history. 

The  1990s  will  be  a  period  of  profound  and 
continuing  change.  This  new  decade  marks 
more  than  a  division  of  time— sind  it  will 
lead  to  more  than  a  new  century  For  there 
are  new  realities  to  be  grasped,  new  chal- 
lenges to  be  met.  and  very  different  battles 
to  be  won. 

In  the  1990s,  and  well  into  the  next  centu- 
ry, the  central  challenge  for  America  will  be 
economic,  not  military.  The  greatest  test  of 
our  strength  will  be  in  our  classrooms,  not 
our  missile  silos.  The  gravest  threat  will 
come  not  from  any  nation's  attempt  at 
world  domination,  but  from  every  nation's 
complicity  in  the  worldwide  destruction  of 
the  environment. 

This  period  of  vast  change  will  be  a  period 
of  fundamental  choice.  Much  of  what  the 
President  said  tonight  I  agree  with.  Some  of 
what  he  said.  I  disagree  with. 

But  my  purpose  here  is  not  to  debate 
point  by  point.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  where 
we  as  Democrats  stand,  the  values  we  hold— 
the  vision  we  have— the  choices  we  t>elieve 
in. 

FMrst.  we  believe  that  we  must  renew  our 
economic  capacity  and  regain  control  of  our 
economic  destiny. 

Today,  the  America  that  invented  the 
computer  chip  and  the  VCR  has  seen  its 
market  share  shrink  or  vanish  in  both  prod- 
ucts. 

We  are  falling  dramatically  behind  in  new 
technologies  such  as  high  definition  televi- 
sion. 

As  Democrats,  we're  not  satisfied  with  a 
trend  that  has  seen  this  nation  drop  from 
first  to  sixth  in  standard  of  living.  We're  not 
satisfied  to  be  told  that  within  ten  years, 
the  average  West  German  worker  may  earn 
150%  as  much  as  the  average  American 
worker.  We're  not  satisfied  to  have  Ameri- 
can students  rank  near  the  bottom  of  the 
industrial  nations  in  math  and  science. 

We  will  set  a  national  goal  of  making  our 
schools  once  again  the  best  in  the  world  by 
the  year  2000.  On  this  issue,  the  President's 
words  seem  to  agree  with  us.  but  his  actions 
say  something  else.  You  can't  become  the 
education  President,  with  all  the  problems 
we  i&ce  in  this  area,  by  proposing  a  meager 
2%  increase  in  the  education  budget.  That's 
a  fact.  And  for  all  the  talk,  that's  exactly 
what  the  President  proposes  to  do. 


We  also  believe  that  American  corpora- 
tions have  a  responsibility  and  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  re-invest  in  America.  We 
believe  that  the  wave  of  corporate  mergers 
and  leveraged  buy-outs  is  a  waste  of  re- 
sources. It  leaves  Wall  Street  raiders  with 
large  sums  of  money  in  their  pockets— and  it 
leaves  our  companies  overburdened  with 
debt  and  weakened  in  competing  for  world 
markets. 

This  issue  represents  another  real  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  Republicans.  For 
too  many  years,  their  policies  have  encour- 
aged debt  and  quick  profit  instead  of  invest- 
ment and  long-term  growth.  The  result:  the 
amount  of  private  resources  put  into  re- 
search find  development  has  fallen  in  real 
dollars. 

It's  imperative  to  reverse  the  trend— and 
to  secure  Americas  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
enterprise  and  invention. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  demand  that 
nations  trading  with  us  give  our  products  an 
equal  chance  in  their  markets— products 
ranging  from  innovations  in  the  service 
sector  to  the  abundant  harvests  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  favor  ex- 
panded trade,  but  we  reject  the  idea  of  one 
way  free  trade.  We  believe  this  nation 
should  be  in  the  business  of  exporting  the 
goods  our  workers  make,  not  the  jobs  our 
workers  need. 

We  also  believe  in  encouraging  a  rise  in 
savings,  which  have  collapsed  to  a  record 
low  during  the  1980s.  The  Republicans  say 
they  want  to  do  this  in  part  by  cutting  tht 
capital  gains  lax.  a  cut  which  would  give  80 
percent  of  the  benefits  to  the  richest  1  per- 
cent of  Americans.  Instead,  we  are  fighting 
to  restore  IRAs— so  middle  income  families 
can  save  as  much  as  $2,000  a  year  tax-free— 
and  then  use  the  money  for  their  own  re- 
tirement, or  as  a  down  payment  on  a  first 
home. 

We  took  on  the  struggle  against  the  cap- 
ital gains  proposal  when  the  odds  were 
against  us.  We  won  last  year— and  this  year 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
greatest  part  of  any  tax  cut,  of  any  kind. 
goes  to  those  of  you  who  live  on  a  pay- 
check—not just  the  few  who  have  the  high- 
est incomes,  the  largest  stock  portfolios, 
and.  by  the  way.  the  potential  for  the  big- 
gest tax  shelters. 

This  issue  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  reason 
we  are  Democrats:  Above  all  else,  we  stand 
with  you.  the  people  who  go  to  work  and 
pay  the  taxes.  It  is  your  cause  to  which  we 
are  committed,  and  your  side  on  which  we 
fight. 

So  we  will  also  fight  for  the  most  effective 
Clean  Air  Bill— even  though  that  may 
offend  entrenched  and  powerful  interests. 

We  will  fight  for  child  care— so  that  work- 
ing parents  don't  have  to  choose  between 
their  family's  standard  of  living  and  their 
children's  standard  of  care. 

We  will  fight  for  campaign  finance 
reform.  We  disagree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's opposition  to  limits  on  campaign 
spending.  Let's  be  blunt  about  it.  Don't  we 
all  know  there  is  simply  too  much  money 
being  raised  and  being  spent  in  American 
politics? 

And  there  is  another  issue  on  which  we 
have  only  just  begun  to  fight:  this  Adminis- 
tration's practice  of  misusing  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fimd  to  hide  the  size  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit. 

Social  Security  involves  more  than  a  trust 
fund;  it  involves  the  basic  bond  of  trust  be- 
tween our  people  and  our  government. 
From   the   beginning.   Social   Security   has 


been  the  Democratic  Party's  proudest 
achievement.  We  reject  the  suggestion  of 
some  Republicans  to  privatize  the  system. 
They  say  that's  a  new  idea.  We  think  its 
the  same  old  bad  idea,  another  version  of 
the  repeated  Republican  attempt  to  under- 
mine Social  Security. 

Finally,  as  Democrats,  we  believe  that 
there  are  areas  where  the  government 
simply  does  not  belong.  We  will  continue  to 
defend  a  women's  right  to  choose— for  we 
are  convinced  that  politicans  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  make  the  choice. 

But  we  also  believe  government  can  have 
a  positive  role— not  to  dominate,  but  to  help 
people  improve  their  own  lives. 

The  reason  we  have  so  many  homeless  in 
America  today  is  not  because  government 
has  cared  too  much,  but  because  govern- 
ment has  cared  too  little.  We  have  to  do 
better  than  that— on  a  whole  range  of 
issues. 

We  will  seek  to  secure  the  right  of  all  our 
children  to  learn  in  better  schools  and  to 
earn  a  better  life. 

We  will  seek  to  secure  the  civil  rights  of 
all  our  people.  We  can't  celebrate  freedom 
abroad  and  then  deny  freedom  at  home. 

We  are  also  committed  to  the  strongest 
possible  attack  on  the  drugs  that  are  attack- 
ing our  society  and  our  families.  On  this  we 
are  all  united.  Narcotics  destroy  the  chil- 
dren of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

One  of  my  first  jobs  was  as  a  deputy  pros- 
ecutor in  my  hometown  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  in 
enforcing  the  law— not  in  legalizing  drugs. 
We  wont  win  this  struggle  overnight,  or  in 
a  few  months,  or  even  over  a  year  or  two. 
But  together  we  can  begin  to  reclaim  our 
streets  and  our  schools  and  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Let  me  say  it  again.  We  will  work  with  the 
President  wherever  and  whenever  we  can. 
On  some  issues,  we  will  have  differences  be- 
cause we  care  deeply  about  certain  princi- 
ples—and about  the  people  who  have  been 
the  abiding  concern  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Today,  we  Democrats  stand,  as  we 
have  before,  for  working  families.  We  stand 
for  both  economic  justice  and  economic  op- 
portunity. For  protecting  the  envirormient. 
For  senior  citizens  and  the  soundness  of 
Social  Security. 

And  where  we  must,  we  will  disagree  with 
the  Administration.  We  will  stand  our 
groimd  when  that  is  the  only  way  to  stand 
for  you. 

Above  all  else,  we  have  high  ambitions  for 
America  in  the  1990s.  We  cannot  be  content 
to  be  bystanders,  riders  on  the  storm  of  his- 
tory. For  we  are  living  in  one  of  those  rare 
seasons  of  change  that  come  to  few  genera- 
tions. We  are  being  challenged  by  countries 
who  say  America  is  in  decline— that  we  can 
never  again  be  the  best  in  the  world  market- 
place. We  do  not  accept  that.  We  reject 
those  who  assume  that  Americans  aren't 
smart  enough,  or  disciplined  enough,  or 
tough  enough  to  rise  to  the  moment. 

We  were  in  the  1940s— and  we  saved  the 
post-war  world.  Now  we  must  strengthen 
our  own  country.  The  time  has  come  for 
America  to  help  herself,  to  rebuild,  to  re-en- 
ergize, to  reinvigorate  our  hopes,  to  gather 
together  our  talents  and  to  reclaim  our 
place  in  the  world. 

In  the  most  span  of  this  decade,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  move  as  a  nation.  Let  us  resolve 
that  on  that  day  when  America  enters  the 
twenty-first  century,  we  shall  be  first— first 
economically,  first  in  education  and  science, 
first  in  human  decency  and  human  rights. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  God  bless  our 
country. 


Goodnight. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS  AND  THE 
MAY  19  AMERICAN  OPPORTU- 
NITIES WORKSHOP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  all  of  my  time.  I  am  going  to 
take  a  little  while  to  talk  about  Presi- 
dent Bush's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress and  the  May  19  American  Op- 
portunities Workshop  that  I  have 
been  talking  to  my  colleagues  about 
over  the  last  2  weeks. 

Last  night's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress I  thought  was  a  historic  speech, 
a  speech  which  clearly  lays  out  for  the 
1990's  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  the  future 
of  the  American  people,  and  frankly, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  modem 
world,  a  way  of  thinking  about  the 
future  of  the  entire  human  race. 

President  Bush  I  thought  clearly 
outlined  his  vision  of  the  future,  the 
values  that  he  believes  matter,  and  the 
direction  he  hopes  America  and, 
through  American  leadership,  the 
world,  will  take. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand the  context  of  this  speech.  I 
want  to  talk  about  it  at  three  levels. 
First  what  are  the  vision,  values  and 
direction  which  are  unique  to  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  and  to  the  move- 
ment that  he  is  the  leader  of,  and  how 
do  they  differ  from  our  friends  on  the 
left  and  the  kind  of  response  we  got  at 
one  point  last  night  when  literally 
one-half  of  this  Chamber  was  standing 
and  applauding  and  the  second  half 
was  sitting  and  staring,  and  what  does 
that  tell  us  about  the  choices  ahead 
for  America  and  the  choices  involved 
in  American  politics. 

Second,  the  President's  call  for  a 
decade  of  invention,  for  a  period  of  in- 
volvement, of  activism,  of  finding  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  in 
particular  his  emphasis  on  education, 
but  in  fact  a  call  that  comes  up  again 
and  again,  both  in  his  speech,  and  I 
am  going  to  refer  briefly  also  to  his 
budget  proposal,  both  his  own  state- 
ment and  the  very  fine  statement  by 
Budget  Director  Darman  in  talking 
about  the  need  for  change. 

The  third,  some  specifics.  I  was  very 
struck  last  night  when  I  went  out  and 
talked  to  the  Press  Corps  after  the 
speech  that  some  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  felt  the  speech  lacked  spe- 
cifics, that  there  were  not  enough  spe- 
cifics, when  in  fact,  as  I  think  I  will 
prove  in  the  next  few  minutes  when  I 
walk  through  it,  there  are  some  very 
significant  specific  challenges  to  the 
Congress  and  specific  requests  for  leg- 
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isiation  and  for  activism  on  behalf  of 
the  left  branch. 

Let  me  first  start  with  vision,  values 
and  direction.  One  of  the  things  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  confusing  to  our 
friends  on  the  left  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Bush,  like  President  Reagan,  rep- 
resents a  particular  set  of  ideas  and 
values,  a  particular  vision  of  how- 
America  works  and  what  America  is  all 
about:  that  President  Bush  in  a  sense 
represents  the  second  phase  of  a 
movement  which  was  begun  in  the 
1950's  by  Bill  Buckley  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  Ronald  Reagan;  that  Presi- 
dent Biish  represents  the  transition 
from  the  opposition  conservatism, 
which  between  1955  and  1980  won  the 
intellectual  fight  with  the  American 
left  in  terms  of  popular  opinion,  and 
the  emergence  under  Bush's  leader- 
ship of  governing  conservatism  which 
takes  those  basic  values,  those  basic 
beliefs,  as  articulated  by  Bill  Buckley 
and  Barry  Goldwater  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  begin  to  evolve  them  for 
the  1990's,  for  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion, into  a  philosophy  and  a  vision  of 
governing,  of  solving  problems,  of  in 
fact  making  things  work. 

Let  me  point  out  some  very  specific 
differences  between  what  a  President 
McGovem  or  a  President  Mondale  or  a 
President  Dukakis  might  have  said 
representing  the  values  of  the  left  and 
the  national  Democratic  party  and 
what  President  Bush  in  fact  said,  rep- 
resenting the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

First  of  all.  he  talked  at  the  very  be- 
giiming  of  the  speech: 

Tonight,  I  come  not  to  speak  about  the 
'"state  of  the  government"— not  to  detail 
every  new  initiative  we  plan  for  the  coming 
year,  nor  to  describe  every  line  item  in  the 
budget.  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you  and  to  the 
American  people  about  the  State  of  the 
Union,  about  our  world,  the  changes  we 
have  seen,  the  challenges  we  face. 

The  point  I  would  make  is.  if  you 
start  with  a  broadly  left  wing  view  of 
the  world,  if  I  can  use  that  term,  you 
start  from  a  tradition  of  socialism,  a 
tradition  of  bureaucratic  welfare  state, 
a  tradition  of  Government  being  im- 
portant. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  left,  the 
President's  job  is  to  talk  about  the 
state  of  the  Government.  That  is  why 
when  you  listen  to  the  left  talk  they 
measure  proposals  in  terms  of  how 
much  more  bureaucracy,  how  much 
more  Government,  how  much  more 
taxes,  how  much  more  are  we  going  to 
spend  in  Washington. 

But  if  in  fact  you  represent  a  center 
right  coalition  in  the  broad  values  of 
the  conservative  movement,  your  con- 
cern is  for  the  entire  country.  You 
start  and  say  not  just  is  the  Govern- 
ment better  off,  but  are  the  American 
people  better  off?  Not  just  is  there 
more  money  in  Washington's  Govern- 
ment   Treasury,    but    is    there    more 


money  in  the  family  budget,  is  there 
more  money  available  for  charity,  is 
there  more  money  available  for  non- 
profit activities,  is  there  more  money 
for  local  government  and  for  State 
government? 

So  in  a  sense  you  have  a  larger  world 
view  in  terms  of  the  conservative 
movement  that  starts  by  talking  about 
the  state  of  the  Union,  not  the  State 
of  the  Government. 

That  is  the  very  first  striking  differ- 
ence. You  see  that  translated,  I  might 
suggest,  when  you  look  at  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  as  presented 
by  President  Bush  and  Director 
Darman.  and  you  then  look  at  how  the 
liberal  Democrats  reacted  to  that 
budget  with  their  focus  on  why  aren't 
we  raising  taxes,  their  focus  on  how 
much  more  are  you  going  to  spend  in 
Waishington.  when  in  fact  one  of  the 
major  drives  of  President  Bush  and  of 
the  Bush  administration  is  to  create 
more  opportunity  for  private  initia- 
tive, more  opportunity  for  the  thou- 
sand points  of  light,  the  individual  vol- 
unteer, more  opportunity  for  local 
government  and  city  government  and 
State  government,  more  opportunity 
for  voluntary  nonprofit  activities. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  so 
opposed  to  raising  taxes  is  that  we 
think  America  and  the  Union  are 
better  off  by  having  more  money  in 
the  family  pocketbook  so  families  can 
make  decisions,  where  our  friends  on 
the  left  and  in  the  national  Democrat- 
ic leadership  think  that  America  is 
better  off  if  Government  has  more 
money.  Therefore,  as  you  saw  last 
night  when  the  President  promised  to 
get  to  a  balanced  budget  without  rais- 
ing taxes,  there  were  very  few  of  the 
Democrats  who  stood  and  applauded. 
Because  from  their  legitimate  value 
system  and  their  ideology,  a  balanced 
budget  without  a  tax  increase  is  a 
smaller  Government,  and  from  their 
ctandpoint.  a  smaller  Government  is 
by  definition  a  less  helpful  America. 

□  1120 

From  our  standpoint,  because  of  our 
belief  in  entrepreneurial  free  enter- 
prise, our  belief  in  private  charities 
and  private  initiatives,  and  our  belief 
in  State  and  local  governments  we 
think  it  is  very  possible  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral Government  that  balances  the 
budget  without  a  tax  increase,  and  to 
have  a  stronger,  more  dynamic  and 
more  innovative  America.  Part  of  that 
difference  occurs  again  as  a  base  of 
values. 

President  Bush  continued  an  empha- 
sis that  Ronald  Reagan  began  when 
he  said  the  recent  remarkable— 

"  •  •  events  •  *  •  validate  the  longstand- 
ing goals  of  American  policy— a  pKDlicy  based 
on  a  single,  shining  principle;  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

America— not  just  the  Nation— but  an 
idea,  alive  in  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where. As  this  new  world  takes  shape, 
America  stands  at  the  center  of  a  widening 


circle  of  freedom— today,  tomorrow  and  into 
the  next  century. 

Our  Nation  is  the  enduring  dream  of 
every  immigrtmt  who  ever  set  foot  on  these 
shores— and  the  millions  still  struggling  to 
be  free.  This  Nation— this  idea  called  Amer- 
ica—was and  always  will  be— a  new  world. 
Our  new  world. 

Notice  what  President  Bush  is 
saying  here,  that  America  is  not  a  ge- 
ography. America  is  not  a  racial  back- 
ground. America  is  not  a  birthplace. 
He  said  "this  idea  called  America." 

What  is  the  idea?  It  is  the  idea 
which  he  goes  on  to  quote  later,  inter- 
estingly quoting  a  Czech  worker,  and  I 
notice  that  when  he  was  here  Lech 
Walesa  used  the  same  quote,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  the  quote,  of  course, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent. That  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  that  quote  that  is  the  emphasis 
which  almost  all  conservatives  would 
agree  with,  and  most  Americans  I  be- 
lieve would  agree  with.  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  not  on  the  redistribution  of 
wealth,  it  is  not  on  class  warfare,  it  is 
on  envy  of  the  successful,  it  is  not  on 
setting  up  some  system  to  guarantee 
that  everyone  has  a  minimum  oppor- 
tunity, or  everyone  has  a  minimum 
guaranteed  result.  It  is  a  focus  instead 
on  maximum  opportunity  rather  than 
minimum  result.  It  is  a  focus  on  saying 
that  the  unalienable  rights  include 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  I  think  that  is  an  important 
distinction. 

Our  friends  on  the  left  often  sound 
as  though  they  have  created  a  bu- 
reaucracy of  happiness,  they  would 
give  out  happiness  stamps,  and  of 
course,  in  a  sense.  President  Carter  in 
his  "malaise  speech"  virtually  offered 
equality  of  misery  and  ensured  that  as 
America  decayed  that  we  decayed 
equally.  We  are  talking  different  phi- 
losophies, one  of  taking  risks,  of  the 
right  to  fail,  and  a  philosophy  of  the 
right  to  go  out  there,  and  the  right  to 
try  to  live  out  your  dream,  a  philoso- 
phy of  encouraging  new  energy  and 
new  investment  and  new  commitment 
and  new  entrepreneurship. 

President  Bush  went  on  to  say: 

It's  no  secret  that,  here  at  home,  free- 
dom's door  opened  long  ago.  The  comer- 
stones  of  this  free  society  have  already  been 
set  in  place:  Democracy.  Competition.  Op- 
portunity. Private  investment.  Stewardship. 
And  of  course,  leadership. 

Notice  the  cornerstone  as  described 
by  George  Bush:  Democracy.  Every 
person  has  a  right  to  play.  Competi- 
tion. That  is  an  important  point.  Our 
friends  on  the  left  went  through  a 
period  which  has  virtually  crippled 
American  education  in  which  they  said 
let  us  not  grade  students  in  a  way  that 


will  hurt  their  feelings.  If  Johnny 
carmot  read,  let  us  promote  him 
anyway.  If  Sally  cannot  do  math,  let 
us  promote  her  anyway.  As  a  result, 
children  lost  the  excitement  and  the 
vigorous  intensity  of  competitioii.  Get- 
ting an  A  no  longer  meant  anything. 
Graduating  with  honors  no  longer 
meant  anything.  We  had  social  promo- 
tions without  achievement  and  it 
cheapened  the  whole  process  of  educa- 
tion, because  on  the  left  the  idea  of 
competition  is  very  risky.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  if  the  left  had  controlled 
the  recent  Super  Bowl,  every  team 
would  have  been  allowed  to  play  one 
quarter  and  win  that  quarter.  Some- 
how they  would  have  distributed 
evenly  what  the  San  Francisco  49'ers 
won  by  merit  and  hard  work. 

So  we  represent  a  commitment  to 
how  do  we  have  a  more  competitive 
inner-city,  how  do  we  increase  compe- 
tition. I  will  give  my  colleagues  one 
simple,  dramatic  example.  Young 
black,  Hispanic  and  Asian  entrepre- 
neurs ought  to  have  a  right  in  New- 
York  City  to  have  a  taxicab.  They 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  open  up  a 
taxicab  as  a  small  business.  It  is  today 
legally  impossible  for  persons  in  the 
minority  in  New  York  City  to  compete 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  taxi  guild 
that  in  fact  guarantees  that  unless  you 
can  afford  to  buy  the  taxi  medallion 
you  carmot  play. 

We  want  to  encourage  competition. 
We  want  more  competition  in  schools, 
we  want  more  competition  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  services,  we  want  more  competi- 
tion in  health  care,  we  want  more  com- 
petition in  the  private  economy 

The  third  word  President  Bush  used 
after  democracy  and  competition  was 
opportunity.  Again  notice  the  differ- 
ence. Our  friends  on  the  left  empha- 
size problems  and  they  emphasize  wel- 
fare. They  always  have  a  new  problem 
to  worry  about.  They  always  have  a 
new  reason  to  set  up  another  bureauc- 
racy in  the  welfare  state. 

We  are  suggesting  something  else, 
that  America  is  a  land  that  grows  fast- 
est when  it  focuses  on  opportunity  and 
success,  that  if  we  can  encourage 
young  people  to  focus  in  a  positive 
way  on  the  opportunities  in  their  lives, 
if  we  can  get  young  people  to  focus  in 
a  positive  way  on  what  they  could  be 
doing  with  their  time,  that  we  could 
get  further  ahead. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples.  I 
might  mention,  by  the  way,  intellectu- 
ally this  is  not  a  small  idea.  Abraham 
Maslow  was  a  very  famous  psycholo- 
gist who  studied  successful  people,  and 
he  got  into  the  habit  and  developed  an 
entire  psychology  of  healthy  lifestyle 
and  healthy  self-worth,  because  he 
said  most  of  modem  psychology  had 
arisen  by  studying  pathologies.  Psy- 
chologists, after  all,  tend  to  spend  time 
with  people  who  are  sick  enough  that 
they  want  to  pay  to  go  to  a  psycholo- 
gist. Maslow  said  wait  a  second,  most 


people  are  more  interested  in  how  to 
be  healthy  than  they  are  in  what  kind 
of  sicknesses  are  available.  So  he  stud- 
ied people  who  were  achievers,  people 
who  were  successful,  and  we  are 
making  the  same  suggestion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  study  the  young  black  en- 
trepreneur who  is  in  fact  opening  a 
successful  business.  It  is  important  to 
study  the  young  Hispanic  immigrant 
who  is  getting  his  Ph.D  in  math.  It  is 
important  to  study  the  young  Asian 
who  is  becoming  a  community  leader 
and  creating  a  better  neighborhood.  It 
is  important  to  go  out  and  encourage 
young  people  to  focus  on  success. 

This  is.  frankly,  a  great  challenge  to 
our  news  media,  not  the  challenge  to 
report  good  news,  to  be  syrupy  and 
create  a  Disneyworld  effect  on  page  1. 
but  the  challenge  to  say  look,  most  of 
America  most  mornings  is  a  success 
story.  If  the  focus  is  only  on  the  fail- 
ures, people  are  being  misinformed 
and  the  media  is  giving  them  a  very 
destructive  and  one-sided  view  of  reali- 
ty. 

What  young  people  need  to  learn  is 
how  to  succeed,  not  how  to  study  the 
pathology  of  failure.  So  we  emphasize 
opportunity.  We  want  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state: 
how  can  we  create  more  opportunities 
for  people,  how  can  we  create  more  op- 
portunities for  health  care,  how  can 
we  create  a  better  chance  for  people  to 
succeed? 

The  fourth  thing  President  Bush 
suggested  was  private  enterprise.  This 
is  a  very  core  difference.  Our  friends 
on  the  left  and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership  love  public  in- 
vestment. They  love  public  jobs  pro- 
grams. They  love  things  like  the  old 
CETA  Employment  Program  where 
the  bureaucracy  is  set  up  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy will  hire  somebody  for  3 
months,  and  the  bureaucracy  creates 
jobs. 

If  a  Member  came  here  on  the  floor 
and  said  I  am  going  to  recommend 
500,000  bureaucratic  jobs,  most  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  would  have  stood 
and  applauded.  We,  however,  in  the 
center  right  coalition  that  President 
Bush  leads,  we  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  train  people,  the  best  way  to 
employ  people  is  through  entrepre- 
neurial free  enterprise.  We  believe 
what  Gorbachev  and  the  Conununists 
are  already  discovering,  that  state  con- 
trolled bureaucracies,  whether  it  is  the 
American  model,  the  European  social- 
ist model,  or  the  Communist  model, 
that  state  controlled  bureaucracies  are 
not  good  at  investment.  They  do  not 
pick  the  winners  very  intelligently.  We 
believe  that  the  marketplace  is  a 
smarter  way  of  choosing  how  to  invest 
in  the  future.  If  we  want  to  create  per- 
manent jobs,  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
better  to  create  them  through  entre- 
preneurial free  enterprise. 

That  means,  for  example,  we  believe 
in  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  because  we 


know  it  will  create  several  hundred 
thousand  new  jobs.  I  saw  one  estimate 
that  the  capital  gains  tax  cut  would 
create  500,000  new  jobs. 

If  went  to  our  friends  on  the  left  and 
said:  "Would  you  like  a  government 
jobs  program  of  500,000  new  jobs?" 
They  would  at  least  pay  attention. 
They  would  consider  it  seriously.  They 
would  try  to  find  a  way  to  do  it. 
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But  when  we  go  to  them  and  say, 
"What  if  we  increase  private  invest- 
ment, private  saving,  what  if  we  en- 
courage yoimg  people  to  save  to  buy  a 
home  and  their  savings  in  the  interim 
were  used  to  create  jobs,  what  if  we 
could  create  500.000  private  jobs," 
somehow  on  the  left  that  is  seen  as  a 
bad  thing  because  class  warfare  and 
envy  of  the  successful  is  a  value  so 
deep  in  the  left  that  it  cuts  off  oppor- 
tunity and  private  investment. 

Stewardship.  President  Bush  intro- 
duced a  word  which  we  have  not 
talked  about  for  a  long  time,  a  very 
old-fashioned  word  and  yet  a  word 
which  I  think  I  think  will  become  a 
hallmark  of  the  1990s.  He  talked 
about  stewardship,  he  talked  about 
the  idea  that,  you  know,  you  have  an 
obligation  to  care  for  what  you  have 
inherited.  We  have  inherited  a  great 
country  and  a  tremendous  continent 
with  enormous  natural  resources.  We 
have  inherited  wonderful  national 
parks,  we  have  inherited  an  opportuni- 
ty to  extend  democracy  and  to  create 
an  even  better  system  among  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  we  must  learn  to  be  stew- 
ards. 

I  once  had  a  friend  who  learned  the 
hard  way  about  stewardship  of  his  car. 
When  he  first  bought  a  car.  he  did  not 
understand  why  you  had  to  chsmge  oil 
and  he  did  not  understand  why  the 
red  light  came  on.  The  result  was  one 
day  he  went  out  and  started  his  engine 
and  it  seized  up  and  he  ruined  the  car. 
He  learned  a  very  expensive  lession. 
that  if  you  do  not  do  maintenance,  if 
you  do  not  take  care  of  things,  they 
break. 

I  think  that  is  what  President  Bush 
is  talking  about,  stewardship;  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise  and  the  rule 
of  law  are  only  one  generation  long.  If 
that  generation  does  not  teach  its  chil- 
dren the  basic  principles,  if  it  does  not 
create  good  citizens,  then  we  do  not 
have  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law 
and  free  enterprise  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Civilization  in  the  sense  that  we 
mean  it  in  America  is  only  as  good  as 
the  generation  that  is  teaching  its 
children  because  it  is  not  automatic,  it 
is  not  natural,  it  is  not  the  way  of  the 
jungle. 

And  so  if  we  want  to  have  in  the 
inner  city,  if  we  want  to  have  on  the 
New  York  subways,  if  we  want  to  have 
across  America  a  sense  of  what  entre- 
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preneurial  enterprise,  the  justice  of 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  concept  of  de- 
mocracy is  all  about,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  reestablish  stewardship  as  a 
responsibility. 

Again  I  think  that  is  a  little  differ- 
ent than  our  friends  on  the  left,  who 
would  basically  say  you  cannot  really 
ask  private  citizens  to  be  stewards:  in- 
stead you  ought  to  establish  a  bu- 
reaucracy of  stewardship. 

That  is  why,  for  example,  on  child 
care  there  is  such  a  dramatic  differ- 
ence between  President  Bush  and 
those  of  us  in  the  conservative  move- 
ment who  believe  that  child  care 
should  focus  on  strengthening  par- 
ents, should  focus  on  giving  parents 
the  resources  to  educate  their  children 
and  to  choose  the  kind  of  child  care 
they  want,  and  those  of  our  friends  on 
the  left  who  believe  that  the  only  good 
child  care  is  through  a  public  bureauc 
racy,  preferably  one  that  has  a  union- 
ized staff. 

Finally.  President  Bush  talked  about 
leadership.  He  said  basically,  as  his 
sixth  cornerstone,  you  have  to  have 
leadership  for  a  free  society  to  survive. 

I  think  in  a  sense  what  we  are  seeing 
in  Gorbachev  is  proof  that  leadership 
in  America  is  working,  that  an  Amer- 
ica which  is  willing  to  take  on  the 
project  of  making  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  work  is  an  America  strong 
enough  that  other  political  leaders 
will  decide  they  want  to  be  more  like 
our  system,  and  that  is  part  of  why  we 
are  seeing  communism  disintegrate. 

President  Bush  went  on  to  say  an- 
other key  value.  I  think,  and  this  is  a 
challenge  for  all  of  us. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  take  this  demo- 
cratic system  of  ours— a  system  second  to 
none— and  make  it  better.  Better  America 
where  there  is  a  job  for  everyone  who  wants 
one. 

Now  I  think  this  is  very  important  as 
a  concept.  What  President  Bush  is 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  be  com- 
placent. I  think  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize here  is  a  man  who  is  apparently 
the  most  popular  President  in  history 
of  polling,  he  is  not  coming  in  here 
saying.  "Let's  rest  on  our  laurels."  he 
is  saying,  "Our  challenge  is  to  make 
things  better.  Our  challenge  is  to  im- 
prove things."  And  he  goes  through  a 
series  of  steps  of  improvements  that  I 
will  come  back  to.  but  I  want  to  stay 
for  a  moment  on  his  concept  of  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  at  the  values  level. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize again  what  President  Bush  is 
saying.  He  talks  about  the  need  to 
invest  in  America,  he  talks  about  in- 
vestment occurring  at  three  levels: 
physical  capital,  intellectual  capital, 
and  human  capital. 

Again  I  think  the  contrast  with  the 
left  is  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  very  hard  to  imagine  a  Dukakis  or  a 
Mondale  or  a  McGovem.  one,  that 
they  ever  would  have  had  a  paragraph 


on  capital:  that  they  would  have  even 
talked  about  the  idea  that  capital  is  a 
necessary  part  of  prosperity. 

One  of  the  tragic  problems  with  our 
friends  on  the  left  is  that  they  love 
jobs  but  they  hate  job-creaters;  they 
love  the  idea  of  success  but  they  hate 
to  think  about  people  who  are  success- 
ful; that  they  are  much  more  into  en- 
vying success  than  they  are  in  study- 
ing it  and  emulating  it. 

President  Bush's  point  is  simple: 
You  get  physical  capital  in  part  with 
things  like  a  capital  gains  tax  cut.  And 
that  is  very  important.  But  you  also 
need  intellectual  capital.  You  only  get 
that  by  encouraging  science,  research 
and  development,  engineering,  entre- 
preneurship,  educational  reform. 

You  also  need  human  capital. 
Human  capital  has  to  come  through 
three  basic  changes  in  the  way  we, 
America,  currently  exist.  First  of  all, 
the  emphasis  on  human  capital,  as  he 
put  it; 

The  talented  workforce  we  will  need  to 
compete  in  the  global  market.  And  let  me 
tell  you:  If  we  ignore  human  capital— we 
lo.se  the  spirit  of  American  ingenuity— the 
spirit  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
worker.  The  American  worker  is  the  most 
productive  worker  in  the  world. 

There  are  three  threats  to  human 
capital  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  first  threat  is  drugs  and  violent 
crime.  A  drug-addicted  15-year-old  is  a 
lost  hope  for  the  future.  A  drug-ad- 
dicted 20-year-old  is  a  lost  worker.  And 
we  have  to  confront  the  fact  that  win- 
ning the  war  on  drugs  and  violent 
crime  is  a  first  step  toward  saving  and 
liberating  human  capital. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace,  something 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Congress  has  to  confront,  that  I*resi- 
dent  Bush  sent  his  package  on  drugs 
and  violent  crime  last  June  and  we 
still  have  not  gotten  it  out  of  commit- 
tee and  brought  it  to  the  floor,  that  we 
stand  here  today  in  February  with 
proposals  to  save  our  children  by  pass- 
ing strong  proposals  from  President 
Bush  on  drugs  and  violent  crime  and 
today  we  still  have  not  acted  in  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  a  failure  of 
the  Congress. 

But  in  addition,  there  is  a  second 
challenge.  That  is  the  tragedy  particu- 
larly in  the  inner  cities  of  our  prenatal 
program  and  the  number  of  our  young 
children  who  are  bom  with  very,  very 
severe  problems.  President  Bush  made 
mention  of  that  very  serious  problem 
when  he  talked  about  asking  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  Lou 
Sullivan  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
health  care  and  of  how  we  rethink 
health  care  and  of  how  we  help  those 
young  children. 

President  Bush  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  those  children.  He  said, 
and  I  quote: 

AH  kids  are  unique,  yet  all  kids  are  alike. 
The  budding  environmentalist  I  met  this 
month  who  joined  me  in  exploring  the  Flor- 
ida Everglades,  the  Little  Leaguers  I  played 


catch  with  in  Poland,  ready  to  go  from 
Warsaw  to  the  World  Series,  even  the  kids 
who  are  ill  or  alone.  God  bless  those  boarder 
babies  bom  addicted  to  drugs,  coping  with 
problems  no  child  should  have  to  face.  You 
know,  when  it  comes  to  hope  in  the  future 
every  kid  is  the  same,  full  of  dreams,  ready 
to  take  on  the  world,  all  special  because 
they  are  the  very  future  of  freedom.  To 
them  belongs  this  new  world  I  have  been 
speaking  about. 

Those  are  the  children,  the  children 
bom  in  some  of  our  inner  city  hospi- 
tals already  addicted  to  crack,  already 
a  victim  of  AIDS,  children  bom  with 
malnutrition,  children  bom  with 
severe  problems;  those  children  have 
to  be  saved  because  if  you  are  not 
healthy,  if  you  are  born  with  a  health 
defect,  if  you  are  bom  already  faced 
with  a  challenge  either  mentally  or 
physically,  then  it  is  harder  for  you  to 
be  the  human  capital  on  which  we 
must  build  America's  future. 

So  our  second  challenge,  in  addition 
to  winning  the  war  on  drugs  and  vio- 
lent crime,  is  to  rethink  health  care, 
particularly  for  the  very  poor  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  inner  city.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Lou  Sullivan,  has 
been  asked  to  work  on  this  very  prob- 
lem which  is  the  key  to  human  capital 
for  America. 

But  there  is  a  third  requirement  for 
human  capital.  And  that  is  to  recog- 
nize the  scale  of  change  we  need  in 
American  education.  President  Bush 
spent  a  significant  part  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  talking  about  change  in 
education.  He  said.  "Education  is  the 
one  investment  that  means  more  for 
our  future  because  it  means  the  most 
for  our  children.  Real  improvement  in 
our  schools  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
spending  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  asking 
more— expecting  more— of  our  schools, 
our  teachers,  of  our  kids,  and  our  par- 
ents and  ourselves.  That  is  why  to- 
night I  am  aruiouncing  America's  edu- 
cation goals— goals  developed  with  the 
Nation's  Governors.  By  the  year  2000 
every  child  must  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  The  United  States  must  in- 
crease the  high  school  graduation  rate 
to  no  less  than  90  percent  and  we  are 
going  to  make  sure  our  schools'  diplo- 
mas mean  something.  In  critical  sub- 
jects—at the  4th.  8th,  and  12th 
grades— we  must  assess  our  students' 
performance. 
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By  the  year  2000.  U.S.  students  must 
be  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  sci- 
ence achievement.  Every  American 
adult  must  be  a  literate  worker  and 
citizen.  Every  school  must  offer  the 
kind  of  disciplined  environment  that 
makes  it  possible  for  our  kids  to  learn. 
And  every  school  in  American  must  be 
drug  free.  Ambitious  aims?  Of  course. 
Easy  to  do?  Far  from  it.  But  the 
future  is  at  stake.  This  Nation  will  not 


accept  anything  less  than  excellence 
in  education. 

There  are  2  points  to  be  made  about 
President  Bush's  commitment  in  edu- 
cation. The  first  is.  it  is  exactly  the 
right  commitment.  It  is  a  level  of  ex- 
cellence, a  level  of  achievement,  and 
level  of  reform  that  every  American 
should  be  able  to  applaud  and  support. 
The  second  is,  it  simply  cannot  be 
achieved  within  the  current  structure 
of  education.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
New  York  City  schools  with  their  45 
percent  dropout  rate,  their  massive  bu- 
reaucracy, their  unionized  work  rule, 
their  incredibly  archaic  approach  to 
decisiorunaking,  the  massive  levels  of 
corruption  which  grand  juries  are 
finding  in  the  New  York  City  schools. 
All  of  the  problems,  the  New  York 
City  schools  as  they  are  currently 
structured,  are  not  going  to  achieve 
the  goals  President  Bush  has  set  out 
for  the  year  2000.  Period. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  challenges  to 
Members  has  to  be  to  say,  how  will  we 
rethink  education.  How  will  we  chal- 
lenge the  entire  society  to  achieve? 
Notice  President  Bush  said,  and  clear- 
ly stating  this  as  a  society  problem, 
not  a  school  problem.  He  says  as  his 
very  first  goal,  "By  the  year  2000 
every  child  must  start  school,  ready  to 
learn."  That  puts  it  right  back  at  pre- 
school environment.  How  do  we  have 
neighborhoods  encouraging  learning? 
How  do  we  have  parents  encouraging 
learning?  How  do  we  rethink  the  wel- 
fare system  to  encourage  learning?  We 
have  an  obligation  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning, starting  with  prenatal  care, 
starting  with  learning  how  to  parent, 
starting  with  how  we  have  rewards. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  fairly  daring. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  am  working 
on,  is  to  take  some  of  the  money  I  am 
earning  from  speeches,  and  this 
summer  I  will  go  to  public  housing 
projects  and  I  will  pay  some  third- 
graders  $2  a  book  for  every  book  they 
read.  Basically,  have  an  eaming-by- 
leaming  program  that  says  to  the 
poorest  children  in  our  community,  we 
have  a  way  for  these  poor  children  to 
buy  the  new  bicycle,  to  buy  the  new- 
blue  jeans,  to  take  your  parents  to  Six 
Flags  Over  Georgia  or  Stone  Moun- 
tain for  a  weekend.  The  way  is  to  earn 
money  by  learning.  If  the  child  in  that 
public  housing  project  who  has  the 
most  money  has  earned  that  money  by 
reading  the  most  and  learning  the 
most  and  doing  the  most,  maybe  that 
will  work.  I  am  not  convinced  that  is 
the  answer.  I  am  not  convinced  it  is 
the  kind  of  new  approach  and  new  ex- 
periment and  new  incentive  that  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  develop. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  doing  an 
American  Opportunities  Workshop  on 
May  19  is  to  try  to  encourage  every 
person  who  wants  to  participate  across 
the  whole  country  to  recognize  that 
achieving  the  values,  achieving  the 
goals   that   President   Bush    has   out- 


lined, is  not  just  a  question  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  that  parents,  non- 
profit groups,  local  schools,  private 
schools,  businesses,  communities,  all 
people  are  going  to  have  to  rethink 
how  we  function,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goals  President  Bush  has  de- 
scribed. 

Let  me  emphasize  this:  Our  friends 
on  the  left  look  at  those  goals,  that 
ambitious  statement  of  the  need  for 
change  in  education,  and  look  at  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
having  totally  misunderstood  F>resi- 
dent  Bush's  point  about  the  State  of 
the  Union  and  the  obligation  of  all 
Americans  to  be  involved,  they  meas- 
ure his  commitment  by  dollars  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  Education. 
That  is  simply,  flatly,  a  philosophical 
difference.  It  is  not  that  they  are  nec- 
essarily right  and  he  is  wrong,  but 
they  are  two  different  philosophies.  If 
a  person  is  a  left-wing  American,  as 
most  of  the  national  Democratic  lead- 
ership is.  if  your  value  structure  is 
that  all  good  starts  with  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state,  and  that  all  good 
can  be  measured  by  how  many  Gov- 
ernment employees  we  have,  and  the 
only  way  to  prepare  kids  is  to  make 
sure  that  as  they  leave  the  hospital 
they  go  straight  into  a  public  bureauc- 
racy so  that  the  way  we  prepare  them 
to  go  to  school  is  to  set  up  a  preschool 
bureaucracy  like  the  schools  they  will 
go  to.  then  by  definition  all  good  is 
measured  by  the  yardstick  of  taxes 
and  money.  That  is  why  last  night  in 
what  I  thought  was  the  most  revealing 
moment  of  the  evening,  when  the 
President  offered  to  balance  the 
budget  with  no  new  taxes,  it  was  legiti- 
mate for  most  Democrats  to  not  ap- 
plaud. Given  their  presumption  that 
the  only  good  America  is  a  bureaucrat- 
ic welfare  state  America,  that  the  only 
good  future  is  a  big  government  high- 
tax  future,  what  he  was  suggesting 
was  terrible.  That  is  not  a  sign  that 
they  are  bad  people.  It  is  simply  their 
value  system,  based  on  European  so- 
cialism and  the  idea  that  command  bu- 
reaucracies are  good,  and  private  en- 
terprise and  private  initiative  and  vol- 
untarism are  irrelevant  at  best,  and 
bad  at  worst.  From  their  standpoint,  it 
is  always  better  for  a  bureaucracy  to 
do  it. 

See  how  different  fundamental  argu- 
ments over  values  and  approaches  are? 
In  fact.  I  found  it  fascinating  last 
night,  imagine  a  President  of  the 
United  States  would  come  here  and 
say  to  the  Congress: 

We  are  serious  about  being  ready  to  meet 
that  challenge.  We  are  getting  our  own 
house  in  order.  We  made  real  progress. 
Seven  years  ago.  the  Federal  deficit  was  6 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
the  new  budget  I  sent  up  2  days  ago.  the 
deficit  is  down  to  1  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  That  budget  brings  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control.  It  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target,  brings  that  deficit  down 
further,  and  balances  the  budget  by  1993 


with  no  new  taxes.  Let  me  t«ll  you  there  is 
still  more  than  enough  Federal  spending  for 
most  of  us.  $1.2  trillion  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Now,  there  are  two  key  points  to  un- 
derstand about  the  difference  between 
liberal  Democrats,  and  George  Bush 
and  the  conservative  movement.  First 
of  all.  the  President  suggests  that  the 
phrase,  'brings  Federal  spending 
under  control"  is  a  good  phrase.  The 
President  said  that  phrase  as  though 
most  Americans  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  bring  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. However,  if  a  person  is  a  true  left- 
wing  American,  if  your  core  value  is  a 
bigger,  better,  bureaucratic  welfare 
state,  more  money  in  Washington, 
more  power  in  the  Government,  that 
is  a  terrible  concept.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  values  of  a  leftwinger 
than  the  idea  of  bringing  Federal 
spending  under  control,  because  where 
we  who  are  conservatives  want  to  lib- 
erate the  family  pocketbook.  we  want 
to  liberate  the  family  budget,  we  want 
to  liberate  the  small  business,  we  want 
to  encourage  the  local  goverrmient. 
We  think  it  is  wonderful  if  Berkeley, 
CA.  decides  to  do  whatever  they  want 
to.  however  liberal  they  are.  as  long  as 
they  do  it  with  their  own  money;  from 
a  standpoint  of  a  true  liberal,  that  is 
WTong. 

Leftwing  Democrats  believe  if  we 
leave  all  that  control  back  there  in  pri- 
vate pocket  books  and  in  private  busi- 
nesses and  in  family  budgets,  they  will 
make  dumb  decisions.  Whereas,  if  only 
we  hire  them  and  employ  them  in  a 
bureaucracy,  they  will  get  smarter. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant value  difference,  and  that  is  why 
so  few  Democrats  applauded  it.  None 
of  them  stood  last  night  when  the 
President  went  to  his  second  point,  no 
new  taxes. 

Those  Members  who  are  conserva- 
tive believe  President  Bush  is  right  to 
promise  no  new  taxes.  We  think  when 
we  look  at  the  kind  of  corruption  we 
see  in  the  Washington.  DC.  govern- 
ment where  we  had  one  of  the  drug 
counselers  go  to  the  hospital  the  day 
before  yesterday  with  a  drug  overdose, 
we  do  not  think  we  should  pay  our  tax 
money  to  hire  a  drug  counseler  who 
OD's.  on  drugs.  If  we  look  at  the  New 
York  Times  about  the  principal  in 
New  York  City  who  is  corrupt,  we  do 
not  think  we  should  pay  tax  money 
for  corrupt  principals.  Yesterday, 
when  the  Detroit  City  Council  decided 
they  have  a  budget  crunch,  they  took 
away  Mayor  Coleman  Young's  private 
jet  and  decided  maybe  the  mayor 
could  not  afford  private  jets  with  that 
much  proverty  in  Detroit.  That  is  a  ra- 
tional decision.  Why  should  the  mayor 
have  his  own  private  jet?  We  do  not 
think  your  taxes  should  be  raised  to 
send  money  from  Washington  to  a  city 
government  to  supply  a  jet  for  the 
mayor.  That  is  fundamental  value  dif- 
ference. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw  with 
Walter  Mondales  policy  pledge  in 
1984,  he  said  he  would  raise  taxes.  As 
we  saw  with  the  absence  of  applause 
last  nigh  I,  as  we  saw  last  week  when 
Senator  Hollings  proposed  a  5-per- 
cent national  sales  tax,  there  is  a  deep 
underlying  passion  on  the  part  of  lib- 
eral Democrats  to  find  one  more 
excuse  to  raise  taxes. 

There  was  a  third  point  President 
Bush  made  on  which  there  is  a  funda- 
mental value  difference.  The  third 
point.  $1.2  trillion  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Let  me  emphasize,  trillion  is  a  big 
number.  When  I  was  young,  Everett 
Dirksen  used  to  say,  "A  billion  here,  a 
billion  there,  pretty  soon  it  adds  up  to 
real  money."  Now  we  are  at  a  point  we 
cannot  just  say  that.  A  million  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money.  For  most  American 
private  citizens,  a  million  dollars  is  the 
stuff  of  lotteries.  We  are  all  impressed 
that  Joe  Montana  earns  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  a  big  amount  of 
money.  If  a  person  had  a  small  busi- 
ness that  someday  would  get  to  be  suc- 
cessful enough  to  sell  it  for  a  million 
dollars,  a  person  would  feel  real  suc- 
cessful. There  are  a  million  million 
dollars  in  a  trillion.  So,  think  about 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  sent 
his  budget.  This  budget  proposes 
$1,233,000,000,000  in  spending.  If  we 
had  a  million  dollar  bill  sitting  here, 
we  would  have  1,233,000  in  order  to 
represent  the  spending  in  this  budget. 
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Now,  those  of  us  who  are  conserva- 
tive think  that  that  is  a  lot  of  money  - 
$1,233,000,000,000. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  the  Federal 
Government  is  bigger  than  any  econo 
my  in  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Russia.  That  is  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  will  spend  the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  West  German  economy. 
We  who  are  conservatives  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  believe  that  is  probably 
enough  money,  that  we  should  be  able. 
for  the  size  of  the  entire  West  German 
economy,  to  find  a  way  to  educate 
people,  to  find  a  way  to  lock  up  drug 
dealers,  to  find  a  way  to  defend  Amer 
lea,  and  to  find  a  way  to  provide  com- 
monsense  health  care. 

That  does  mean  change.  It  means 
that  we  cannot  stay  with  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state,  we  cannot  afford 
the  red  tape,  and  we  cannot  afford  the 
dump  procurement  ideas.  We  cannot 
afford  the  things  that  are  out  there 
that  are  not  working.  We  have  got  to 
actually  apply  common  sense.  We  have 
got  to  apply  new,  innovative  approach- 
es. 

But  we  think,  if  you  apply  innova- 
tion. If  you  apply  information  technol- 
ogies, if  you  use  entrepreneurial  free 
enterprise  principles,  probably,  for 
$1,233,000,000,000  we  can  get  the  job 
done. 


Our  friends  on  the  left  do  not  agree. 
First  of  all.  because  they  represent  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  and  their 
union  allies  of  the  welfare  state,  they 
do  not  want  to  change.  They  do  not 
want  innovation,  they  do  not  want 
new  ideas,  they  do  not  want  new  ap- 
proaches. 

In  the  second  place,  they  think  that 
the  West  German  national  economy  is 
not  enough.  They  want  to  add  Spain 
or  Italy:  they  want  to  add  some  other 
amount.  They  think  if  only  we  had  a 
little  more,  it  would  work. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  New 
York  City  budget  is  $25  billion.  The 
city  government  of  New  York  spends 
$25  billion.  One  would  think  that  for  a 
city  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  We  think 
that  for  $25  billion  the  No.  1  challenge 
to  Mayor  Dinkins  would  be  to  rethink 
city  government,  to  apply  common- 
sense  principles,  to  cut  out  redtape,  to 
rethink  the  union  work  rules,  and  to 
apply  practical  small  business  ideas  to 
allow  the  city  to  function.  We  think 
that  tomorrow  morning,  if  they  would 
apply  commonsense.  New  York  would 
work  better  than  it  would  if  they 
would  stay  with  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state  and  revise  the  principles  on 
the  left. 

Our  friends  on  the  left  just  do  not 
agree,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  intellectu- 
al argument.  Our  friends  on  the  left 
say  that  we  cannot  ask  New  York  City 
to  apply  common  sense.  They  believe 
instead  that  we  need  a  few  billion 
more.  They  believe  that  the  city  does 
not  quite  work  at  $25  billion,  but  if 
they  sent  us,  say,  $3  billion  more,  with 
$28  billion  it  would  probably  work 
better. 

The  classic  statement  on  that  was  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  who  said  20 
years  ago  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  New  York  City  that  doubling  its 
taxes  would  not  cure.  I  think  anybody 
who  believes  that  should  have  voted 
for  Mondale  and  Dukakis  and  they 
should  have  sat  on  their  hands  last 
night  and  not  applauded.  That  is  a  le- 
gitimate value  difference. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  point  made  in 
these  two  paragraphs.  The  President 
pointed  out  that  7  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  was  6  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  In  the  new  budget 
that  deficit  is  down  to  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Now.  there  are 
two  ways  to  do  that.  One  is  to  shrink 
the  deficit:  the  other  is  to  grow  a 
bigger  economy. 

One  of  the  secrets  that  our  friends 
on  the  left  do  not  want  to  talk  about  is 
that  Reaganomics  worked  and  supply 
side  economics  worked.  Cutting  taxes 
and  encouraging  entrepreneurship,  en- 
couraging investment,  encouraging  the 
building  of  new  factories,  and  encour- 
aging more  new  jobs  meant  that  the 
pie  is  bigger.  There  are  more  people  at 
work  in  America  today,  and  we  have 
the  longest  period  of  job  creation  in 
American  peacetime  history,  and  the 


result  is  as  more  people  go  to  work  to 
create  more  goods  and  services  and 
earn  bigger  incomes,  they  pay  more  in 
revenue  to  the  government  and  the 
deficit  shrinks. 

So  we  have  two  effects.  By  control- 
ling spending,  we  have  brought  the 
deficit  down.  But  much  more  impor- 
tantly, by  accelerating  growth  in  the 
economy,  we  have  increased  the  size  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  the 
deficit  has  shrunk. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  if  you  owe 
$1,000  and  you  are  only  earning 
$20,000,  you  owe  5  percent  of  your 
armual  income.  One  way  to  shrink 
that  to  1  percent  would  be  to  cut  the 
amount  you  owe  to  $200;  the  other 
way  would  be  to  increase  your  income 
to  $100,000.  Either  technique  works. 

What  President  Bush  and  the  con- 
servative movement  stand  for  is  the 
deliberate  focus  on  economic  growth 
as  a  primary  value  of  this  country.  He 
is  saying  over  and  over  again  every 
year.  "How  do  we  create  the  most  new 
jobs?  How  do  we  create  the  most  new 
ideas?  How  do  we  create  the  most  new 
products?  How  do  we  encourage  young 
people,  men  and  women  of  all  back- 
grounds, black,  white,  yellow,  brown, 
red,  people  from  all  regions  of  the 
country,  from  the  inner  city  to  the 
smallest  town?  How  do  we  encourage 
them  to  start  the  small  businesses  of 
the  future?" 

One  of  the  differences  between 
President  Bush  and  President  Reagan 
and  the  conservative  movement  and 
supply  side  economics  and  the  old  con- 
servatism is  that  our  interest  is  not  in 
defending  General  Motors  or  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  or  McDonald's.  Our  interest 
is  in  inventing  the  next  McDonald's, 
inventing  the  next  IBM.  inventing  the 
next  Xerox.  We  believe  that  if  we  can 
encourage  the  inventions  of  the  21st 
century,  if  Americans  are  creating  the 
millionaires  of  the  future,  if  we  are 
creating  the  success  stories  of  the  21st 
century,  the  sheer  momentum  will 
carry  us  a  long  way  down  the  road.  We 
believe  that  if  in  inner-city  America 
there  were  3.000  future  millionaires  in- 
venting the  new  jobs  that  are  going  to 
work,  they  will  hire  all  of  their  rela- 
tives and  all  of  their  neighbors  and  we 
will  mop  up  poverty  with  success.  We 
think  that  works  infinitely  better  than 
the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  and  its 
system  of  encouraging  people  to  stay 
on  welfare  and  its  pattern  of  raising 
taxes  and  creating  regulations  so  that 
they  discourage  precisely  entrepre- 
neurship. 

Let  me  point  out  that  President 
Bush,  like  I*resident  Reagan,  once 
again  proposed  free  enterprise  zones 
and  once  again  asked,  "Why  do  we 
create  an  incentive  in  the  inner  city?" 
I  think  frankly,  as  Jack  Kemp  has  said 
for  many  years,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  zero  capital  gains  tax,  that  if  we 
build  factories  in  the  poorest  precincts 


of  Chicago  and  New  York,  we  ou^ht  to 
create  the  greatest  possible  incentive 
to  build  factories  and  create  jobs 
where  they  do  not  exist,  because  in 
the  long  run  America  will  be  so  much 
better  off  if  we  help  poor  people  find 
jobs.  And  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  take 
the  jobs  into  the  neighborhoods  where 
poor  people  live.  Yet  this  Congress, 
with  all  of  the  Democratic  talk  about 
compassion  and  with  all  of  the  Demo- 
crats concerned  for  the  poor,  has  not 
in  9  consecutive  years  of  being  asked 
to  pass  an  enterprise  zone  bill  brought 
one  to  the  floor  and  given  it  a  chance 
to  get  through. 

One  of  our  challenges,  one  that  we 
think  represents  a  clear  difference  in 
vision,  is  that  we  think  the  Democrats 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  bring 
to  the  floor  an  enterprise  bill  that  cre- 
ates, after  all.  an  opportunity,  and 
that  does  not  cost  a  dime  unless  it 
works.  The  only  way  the  Treasury 
would  lose  a  penny  in  revenue  would 
be  if  in  fact  there  were  lots  of  factories 
being  built  in  poor  neighborhoods. 
Otherwise  nobody  is  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  capital  gains  break  if 
they  do  not  Invest,  and  it  seems  to  me 
if  we  could  build  5,000  new  factories 
and  new  centers  of  employment  and 
create  in  those  5,000  new  centers 
10,000  new  jobs— and  they  would  be  in 
neighborhoods  that  are  currently  very 
poor  and  in  neighborhoods  where 
black  and  Hispanic  and  Asian  Ameri- 
cans and  other  Americans  need  the 
work— America  would  be  better  off. 

First  of  all,  we  would  get  back  more 
than  the  money  we  would  lose  in  cap- 
ital gains  just  from  the  income  tax 
payments  from  people  who  now  have 
jobs.  The  property  tax  value  would  go 
up.  The  new  opportunity  to  create  a 
healthy  city,  to  mop  up  crime  by  cre- 
ating work,  would  be  there. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  values 
between  President  Bush  and  the  con- 
servative movement  and  our  good 
friends  on  the  left. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  something 
else  that  the  President  said  that  I 
think  is  very,  very  important,  some- 
thing that  all  of  us  have  to  confront. 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  "state  of  the  government"  does 
indeed  depend  on  many  of  us  in  this  very 
Chamber.  But  the  State  of  the  Union  de- 
pends on  all  Americans.  We  must  maintain 
the  democratic  decency  that  makes  a  nation 
out  of  millions  of  individuals.  I  have  been 
appalled  at  the  recent  mall  bombings  across 
this  country.  Every  one  of  us  must  confront 
and  condemn  racism,  anti-Semitism,  bigotry 
and  hate.  Not  next  week,  not  tomorrow,  but 
right  now. 

You  cannot  have  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness  if  your  home  has  a  cross 
burned  in  front  of  it,  if  your  child  is 
killed  by  a  letter  bomb,  if  you  are  in 
danger  of  being  beaten  if  you  go  into  a 
store  or  a  bar  or  a  restaurant.  We  have 
an  absolute  obligation  in  America  to 
guarantee  personal  security.  Those  of 
us  who  care  about  national  security. 


that  Is,  protecting  citizens  from  for- 
eign danger,  have  an  equal  obligation 
to  care  about  personal  security,  pro- 
tecting people  from  domestic  dangers. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  important  in 
that  context  that  we  look  at  how  total- 
ly wrong  the  Federal  judge  was  recent- 
ly in  basically  prohibiting  the  right  to 
pursue  security  in  the  New  York  City 
subways.  There  is  no  right  for  some 
able-bodied  panhandler  to  frighten,  to 
threaten,  to  intimidate,  and  to  disrupt 
the  daily  traffic  of  citizens  who  are 
simply  going  about  their  business. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  decent  cities  if  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  protect  the  decent  from  those 
who  would  prey  upon  them,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  have  an  obligation  in 
the  Congress  to  absolutely  oppose  any 
form  of  racism,  any  form  of  violent 
threat,  to  be  prepared,  whether  it  is 
the  mugger  or  the  racist,  whether  it  is 
the  demagog  or  the  racist,  to  engage 
the  full  force  of  our  absolute  contempt 
to  say,  "That  is  not  a  behavior  we  will 
tolerate  in  decent  society,"  and,  where 
necessary,  to  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  police  forces  and  the  prisons  to 
block  those  who  would  prey  upon 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

Let  me  say  this  in  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  President  Bush 
gave  us  a  framework,  a  framework  of 
freedom,  a  framework  of  hope,  a 
framework  of  enterprise  and  entrepre- 
neurship and  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  physical  capital,  human 
capital  and  intellectual  capital,  but  he 
also  called  us  to  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge. He  called  us  to  the  challenge  of 
inventing  for  the  1990's  the  kind  of 
changes  that  will  be  necessary  in 
America  if  we  are  going  to  be  success- 
ful and  Americans  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  21st  century. 

Let  me  just  say  in  closing  for  my 
phase  of  this  that  on  May  19  we  are 
going  to  have  an  American  opportuni- 
ties workshop  available  on  television 
by  satellite  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
get  involved  by  getting  a  downlink  sat- 
ellite receiver  so  that  anybody  in 
America  can  participate  in  this  process 
of  invention,  this  process  of  discovery, 
this  process  of  focusing  on  applying 
conunon  sense  to  areas  to  success  and 
opportunity,  because  I  think  the  key 
point  of  President  Bush's  speech  was 
to  distinguish  between  the  state  of  the 
Goveniment,  which  is  of  great  fascina- 
tion to  our  friends  on  the  left,  and  the 
state  of  the  Union,  which  is  of  concern 
to  all  of  us,  and  President  Bush's  point 
was  to  invite  all  of  us  to  be  involved, 
all  of  us  to  be  good  citizens,  all  of  us  to 
express  stewardship  and  leadership  by 
being  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rohra- 
bacher]. 


Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  budget  and  last 
year's  maneuvering,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  personal- 
ly upset  that  my  naune  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  characterizations 
on  last  year's  vote  on  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  and  these  char- 
acteri2ations  were  harsher  than  I 
would  have  made,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  upset  by 
these  characterizations  as  well. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  also  upset  with  the  way  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  continue  to  be 
flushed  down  the  sewer  of  fetishism, 
depravity,  and  pornography. 

My  colleagues  have  probably  never 
heard  of  Annie  Sprinkle.  I  cannot  say 
I  have  heard  of  her  before  last  week, 
but  I  am  assured  she  is  a  bona  fide 
star  of  pornographic  cinema.  She  is 
also  now  the  recipient  of  taxpayer 
funds  for  her  live  sex  act  show  in  New 
York. 

Yes,  my  colleagues  heard  me  correct- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker.  Ms.  Sprinkle  is  manip- 
ulating herself  with  toys  and  selling 
opportunities  for  the  audience  to  par- 
ticipate in  her  sex  act  with  tax  dollars 
generously  provided  by  the  New  York 
State  Council  for  the  Arts  which  re- 
ceives half  a  million  dollars  in  unre- 
stricted funds  annually  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  have  been 
some  mischaracterizations,  unfortu- 
nate mischaracterizations,  of  words 
that  were  attributed  to  me,  and  let  me 
add  that  I  wrote  no  article  for  the 
magazine  in  question,  but  some  of  the 
points  made  in  the  characterizations 
were  accurate  themselves.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  end  the  nonsense 
of  having  the  Government  Involved  in 
the  arts  in  the  first  place.  It  is  time 
that  we  set  reasonable  standards  for 
the  National  Endovnnent  for  the  Arts 
or  to  get  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  the  arts  business  altogether.  But  let 
me  apologize  because  some  of  the 
Members  are  concerned  about  state- 
ments that  I  may  or  may  not  have 
made  or  some  characterizations  that  I 
may  or  may  not  have  made,  and  the 
fact  is  that  I  wrote  no  article  for  a 
journal,  which  they  are  concerned 
about,  and  I  apologize  for  the  concern 
that  this  may  have  caused  by  fellow 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rohrabacher]  sits  down,  let  me 
ask,  because  I  am  fascinated.  President 
Bush  made  the  point  that 
$1,200,000,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money, 
and  our  friends  on  the  left  did  not  ap- 
plaud that  opportunity.  Instead  they 
seem  to  want  to  raise  taxes.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Rohra- 
bacher] suggesting  that  part  of  that 
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$1,200,000,000,000    ended    up    in    New- 
York  City  in  a  live  sex  show? 

Mr.  RCHRABACHER.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  grants  a  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  unrestricted  funds  to 
the  New  York  State  Council  for  the 
Arts  which  then  transferred  some  of 
that  money  to  a  program  which  in- 
cluded the  most  triple-X-rated  type  of 
pornography  that  one  can  imagine. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker.  Annie  Sprinkle, 
the  pornographic  film  star  that  wa.s 
involved  in  this  live  stage  act.  at  one 
point  noted  to  the  audience,  'I  usually 
get  paid  a  lot  of  money,  but  tonight 
its  government  funded." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rohra- 
bacher]  happen  to  know  how  much 
the  taxpayers  paid  her  to  perform  this 
live  sex  act? 

Mr.  RCHRABACHER.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain as  to  what  exactly  the  amount  of 
funds  are.  but  the  fact  is  that  those 
people  are  working  out  in  the  hinter- 
land trying  to  struggle  to  make  the 
ends  meet  and.  I  think,  can  be  justly 
upset  that  .some  of  thfir  tax  dollars 
have  ended  up  supporting  this  kind  of 
trash. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  for  those  of  our  friends  on  the 
left  who  want  to  know  why  the  no-in- 
crease tax  pledge  has  been  so  popular, 
the  idea  that  those  of  us  in  the  con- 
servative movement  think.  "If  you 
want  to  use  private  pocket,  and  you 
decide  you  want  to  go  see  Annie  Sprin- 
kle"; is  that  her  name? 

Mr.  RCHRABACHER.  Annie  Sprin- 
kle. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  "If  you  want  to  go 
see  Annie  Sprinkle,  that's  your  private 
right,  and  we're  not  going  to  stop  you 
from  going  to  see  her.  if  you  want  to 
pay  for  it  yourself,  but  the  idea  that 
we  ought  to  raise  your  taxes,  to  ship 
more  money  to  pay  for  live  sex  acts."  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  'strikes  me  as  ir- 
rational." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  part  of 
the  fundamental  philosophical  differ- 
ence. We  think  priorities  can  be  set, 
we  think  we  can  find  a  way  with 
$1,233,000,000,000  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary, but  maybe,  if  we  are  setting  pri- 
orities, paying  Ms,  Sprinkle  to  perform 
live  sex  acts  may  not  be  among  the 
things  that  make  the  priority  list. 

Mr.  RCHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]  knows,  I  personally  oppose 
Federal  Government  involvement  in 
the  arts  whatsoever.  I  think  that 
should  be  left  to  the  private  sector. 
and  there  is  legitimate  debate  then  to 
whether  or  not  Federal  involvement  in 
the  arts  is  a  legitimate  part  of  what 
the  Government  should  be  doing  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  are  struggling 
to  come  up  with  funds  for  prenatal 
care  and  some  of  those  other  programs 


that  the  President  has  included  in  his 
budget  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
and  for  which  and  on  which  our 
people  depend. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  debate 
notwithstaiiding  of  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  involved  in  the  arts 
in  the  first  place,  certainly  there 
should  be  standards  to  prevent  tax 
dollars  from  flowing  to  this  type  of 
trash.  Last  year  there  was  a  major  par- 
limentary  fight  on  this  issue,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  a  journal  reporting  on  this 
wrote  an  article  which  was  not  totally 
inaccurate.  It  just  went  on  and  was 
harsher  than  I  would  have  done,  and 
it  attributed  the  article  to  me,  and  it 
actually  was  written  by  one  of  their 
own  staffers  about  what  was  going  on 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]  to 
be  very  accurate  and  his  willingness  to 
come  forward  and  talk  about  these 
things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult,  and  it 
does  get  emotional,  because  part  of 
what  is  at  stake  here  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  values,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  debate,  and  I  think  we  have 
to  handle  it  in  a  pleasant  and  positive 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  freedom  and  democracy  we 
are  urging  on  Eastern  Europe,  when 
exercised  in  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate,  do  lead  at  times  to  heated  ex- 
changes, but  they  ought  to  be  heated 
exchanges  among  colleagues  rather 
than  arguments  that  lead  to  any  lack 
of  coUegiality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher] 
for  being  involved. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaFalce).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Savage]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
gratefully  because  on  yesterday  the  bi- 
partisan Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  of  this  House  discon- 
tinued consideration  of  charges 
brought  against  me  last  July  by  three 
Members  of  Congress  despite  admit- 
ting that  they  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  the  case  other  than  allega- 
tions in  a  Washington  Post  newspaper 
story. 
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The  Washington  Post  newspaper 
story  by  a  white  reporter,  Jim  McGee, 
claimed  that  an  unnamed  woman  ac- 
cused me  of  offensive  advances  toward 
her  in  Zaire  last  spring  where  she 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps.  The  alleged 
statement  was  solicited  and  unsup- 
ported. 


As  a  result  of  the  alleged  encounter, 
McGee  contended  that  the  woman  had 
to  leave  her  assignment  and  was  then 
in  an  undisclosed  place  in  the  United 
States  undergoing  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  victims  of  sexual  assault. 

Unfair  assumptions  of  truth  and  sen- 
sational exaggerations  of  the  story  im- 
mediately exploded  on  white  television 
and  in  white  newspapers  across  this 
Nation  and  continued  for  weeks  to 
sub-explode  like  the  4th  of  July  fire- 
works. 

I  was  even  deceived  into  appearing 
on  CNN's  "Crossfire."  a  nationally 
televised,  crude  by  popular  interroga- 
tion, by  a  fraudulent  white  liberal  and 
a  belligerent  white  conservative. 

I  had  been  invited  actually  to  discuss 
racism  in  the  white  mass  media,  since 
I  was  an  award-winning  journalist  and 
newspaper  editor  for  20  years  before 
my  election  to  Congress  in  1980;  how- 
ever, just  before  the  cameras  began  to 
roll  the  two  hosts  admitted  their 
deceit  and  focused  the  show  on  the 
same  unfair  assumptions  and  sensa- 
tional exaggerations  about  the  Post 
story,  over  my  on-air  protest. 

So  I  protest  the  growing  acceptance, 
acceptance  of  unsubstantiated  newspa- 
per and  television  stories  as  probable 
cause  for  government  investigations. 

I  especially  protest  such  ill-based  in- 
vestigations of  African-American  lead- 
ers, because  the  selective  reporting  of 
the  white  mass  media  is  too  often 
biased  against  blacks.  Mass  media  is 
one  of  America's  most  racist  institu- 
tions in  ownership,  management,  and 
in  employment. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  journal- 
ism and  employment  by  white  media 
does  not  in  itself  insure  that  a  report- 
er or  editor  will  suddenly  become  less 
prejudiced  or  instantly  overcome  a 
childhood  in  a  lily  white  neighbor- 
hood, attendance  in  a  lily  white  class- 
room, worshiping  in  a  lily  white  con- 
gregation, and  belonging  to  some  lily 
white  social  group. 

Even  if  an  unfairly  initiated  investi- 
gation turns  up  the  commission  of 
some  wrong,  such  a  finding  still  could 
be  unfair,  because  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate is  so  powerful  that  people 
need  to  be  protected  by  fairness  and 
even-handedness  in  its  use,  especially 
the  more  militant  and  outspoken  Afri- 
can-American leaders. 

Unfair  assumptions  of  truth  and  sen- 
sational exaggerations  of  the  story 
about  me  immediately  exploded  on 
white  television  and  in  white  newspa- 
pers across  this  Nation,  as  I  have  said. 

The  Ethics  Committee  after  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  witnesses,  ap- 
parently decided  that  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  even  to  warrant  further 
investigation,  not  even  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  nor  even  a  mild  rebuke. 

Because  the  truth  is  that  initially 
the  woman  herself  requested  not  to 
testify  before  the  House  Ethics  Com- 


mittee, ether  testimony  was  that  her 
medical  condition  predated  my  mission 
to  Zaire,  and  that  at  no  time  during 
the  evening  in  question  did  she  appear 
offended  by  me  or  anyone  in  our  party 
of  six,  which  included,  incidentally 
American  Embassy  personnel.  And  if 
you  recall,  this  is  exactly  what  I  stated 
publicly  when  the  false  story  first 
broke. 

If  anyone  was  honestly  offended  by 
my  mission  to  Zaire,  or  during  it,  it 
was  probably  the  American  State  De- 
partment, because  I  have  persuasively, 
I  hope,  opposed  our  neocolonialist  for- 
eign policy  all  over  Africa  and  in  many 
other  Third  World  nations,  where  I 
have  been  privileged  to  privately  and 
honestly  advise  heads  of  state.  That  is 
why  I  suspect  that  McGee  was  illicitly 
tipped  off  about  the  woman  and  her 
secret  whereabouts  by  an  instructed 
Government  agent. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  McGee  was 
specially  assigned  last  year  to  investi- 
gate black  national  political  leaders  by 
the  Washington  Post.  And  that  is  a  se- 
rious matter.  The  Post  published 
McGee's  damaging  and  unfair  reports 
at  especially  sensitive  times  about 
three  African-American  Members  of 
Congress  in  1  year;  William  Gray  of 
Philadelphia,  Mervyn  Dymally  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  me  in  two  separate  in- 
stances. 

For  the  past  6  months,  let  me  admit 
that  I  have  been  hurt  financially  by 
legal  fees,  and  distressed  psychologi- 
cally as  a  result  of  the  racism,  unac- 
countability,  and  concentrated  private 
power  of  white  television  and  newspa- 
pers. 

In  addition,  my  only  son,  daughter, 
and  daughter-in-law,  and  possibly  even 
my  two  little  grandchildren,  have  been 
made  to  suffer  innocently.  Fortunate- 
ly, my  one  wife  of  34  years  has  been 
spared,  by  an  excruciating  death,  this 
lonely  pain. 

Even  now  the  Chicago  Tribune 
newspaper  and  a  white  Chicago  broad- 
caster on  radio  station  WBBM  are  at- 
tempting to  maltranslate  the  Ethics 
Committee's  no-decision-of-guUt. 

Moreover,  since  my  primary  election 
is  only  7  weeks  away,  harm  to  my  re- 
election bid  could  have  been  a  purpose 
of  some  culprits  in  this  matter.  After 
all,  I  was  one  of  the  10  Democratic 
Congressmen  on  the  reported  "hit 
list"  of  a  congressional  leader  of  the 
other  party  last  year,  according  to  syn- 
dicated newspaper  columnists  Evans 
and  Novak. 

Thus,  some  may  for  partisan  or  per- 
sonal reasons,  seek  to  extend  this  con- 
troversy beyond  the  case-closing 
action  of  the  bipartisan  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

Yet,  in  a  poetic  way,  there  is  enno- 
blement in  experiencing  even  a  bit  of 
the  racist  viciousness  that  Marcus 
Garvey,  Paul  Robeson,  Elijah  Mu- 
hammed,  Malcolm  X,  Martin  Luther 
King,     and    other    African-American 


leaders  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  white  American  mass  media,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI. 
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Because  of  the  extreme  racist  re- 
sentment of  any  influential  African 
American  man  defying  white  author- 
ity and  opposing  our  Government's 
neo-colonialist  foreign  policy  and 
upside-down  domestic  priorities,  I 
expect  even  further  persecution  of  me 
by  white  media  and  coconspiring  Gov- 
ernment agents,  but,  regardless,  I  shall 
never,  never  relent  in  my  long  life  and 
active  commitment  to  international 
equality  and  intranational  justice  and 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

As  in  the  cases  of  other  African 
American  leaders  now  under  attack, 
the  most  egregious  racism,  and  let  me 
explain,  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in 
the  facts  disclosed  or  the  verdict  ren- 
dered out  of  an  investigation  but, 
rather,  in  who  is  investigated,  the  who 
and  the  how  the  investigation  is  con- 
ducted, because  in  frequency  and  de- 
terminancy, African  American  leaders 
are  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  instigated  by  the  white  mass 
media  disproportionately  to  white 
American  leaders  of  comparable  politi- 
cal power  and  connections.  African 
American  elected  public  officials  are 
five  times  more  likely  to  be  investigat- 
ed than  are  their  white  counterparts. 
Yet,  African  Americans  hold  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  elective  public  offices 
in  our  Nation  today. 

I  would  suggest  two  main  reasons  for 
this  disproportionate  investigation  and 
prosecution,  if  not  persecution,  of 
black  elected  officials,  two.  First,  the 
powers  to  instigate  and  to  investigate 
are  unduly  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  whites  in  the  media  and  govern- 
ment with  unjustly  little  accountabil- 
ity to  blacks  due  to  white  prejudice 
and  black  poverty.  Second,  the  pre- 
dominantly white  constituency  of 
these  powers  has  little  appreciation 
for  blacks  due  to  malinformation  and 
minimal  personal  association. 

Thus,  prominent  African  Americans 
are  less  protected  than  prominent 
white  Americans  against  allegations 
and  more  safely  can  be  subjected,  you 
see,  to  investigations  with  less  proba- 
ble cause.  This  results  in  unfairly  se- 
lective prosecutions,  and  such  prosecu- 
tions amount  of  persecution.  It  is  of 
this  that  I  vehemently  complain 
today. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  television 
and  radio  station  licenses  have  been 
issued  by  our  Government  to  the  12 
percent  of  Americans  who  are  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  we  are  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  management.  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  almost  all  of  the 
programs  and  personalities,  even  the 
African  American  ones,  are  by  and  for 
white  Americans  and  reflect  their  cul- 
tural values  and  satisfy  their  racial 
prejudices.  Because  of  this  plus  the  ex- 


treme concen*  rtlon  of  private  control 
of  the  most  p«.  /asive  sorts  of  public 
information  ever  to  exist,  civil  liberties 
and  freedom  of  speech  are  more  In 
jeopardy  than  ever  before  in  our  great 
Nation  under  a  President,  mind  you, 
who  is  brutal  in  his  domestic  policies 
and  belligerent  in  his  foreign  policy. 

I  urge  you,  I  urge  you  do  not  merely 
read  his  lips  but,  rather,  check  his  ac- 
tions. In  recent  weeks,  for  instance,  he 
has  invaded  Panama,  raided  a  Nicara- 
guan  embassy,  and  fired  on  a  Cuban 
ship  in  international  waters,  and  while 
in  his  State  c  "  the  Union  Address  just 
last  night  h<  expressed  concern  for 
education  ana  social  security,  his 
budget  proposes  cuts  in  student  loans 
and  in  Medicare.  He  preached  glorious 
destinations  but  proposed  no  means  of 
transportation.  Indeed,  in  proposing  to 
decrease  taxes  for  the  wealthy  but  in- 
crease military  spending,  he  sounds  as 
through  he  is  still  Ronald  Reagan's 
Vice  President.  However,  regardless  of 
his  popularity  and  his  power,  I  par- 
ticularly urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
up  to  present  racist  attacks  on  black 
leadership  in  order  that  our  white  col- 
leagues who  choose  to  can  stand  with 
us. 

No  one  can  stand  up  with  you  if  you 
are  not  standing  yourself.  Fear  that  if 
you  do  stand  up  you  may  become  the 
next  victim  may  only  ensure  that  you 
will  become  the  next  victim,  and  to  my 
white  colleagues  who  cherish  democra- 
cy, I  say  to  the  extent  that  the  unac- 
countable media  and  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  are  permitted  to 
intimidate  the  legislative  branch  or 
any  segment  thereof,  freedom  and  jus- 
tice are  fundamentally  threatened  for 
all  Americans. 

D  1230 

But  win.  lose,  or  draw,  I  shall  remain 
true  in  the  fight  for  more  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  to  unemployment  as  the  most 
effective  way  to  reduce  drug  abuse  and 
crime;  for  increased  Medicare  and 
Medicaid;  and  to  protect  our  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund;  to  provide  for  the 
homeless  and  for  more  Federal  funds 
to  heal,  and  less  to  kill.  Because  to  me, 
people  are  far  more  important  than 
private  profits. 

Nonetheless.  I  wish  to  forgive  those 
of  guilt  in  my  case,  though  never  shall 
I  forget.  And,  yes,  still  keep  in  my 
heart  the  belief  that  the  oppressed  of 
the  world  shall  overcome  one  day.  that 
right  shall  not  ever  remain  on  the 
scaffold,  while  wTong  sits  upon  the 
throne,  because  that  scaffold  sways 
the  future.  And  in  the  dim  unknown 
standest  God  within  the  shadows, 
keeping  watch  above  his  own. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   (Mr. 
LaFalce).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
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the  House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGS]  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  armiversary  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1790,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
recall  Congress'  role  in  the  founding 
of  the  Court  and  the  Federal  judicial 
system  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 
The  Court  was  the  last  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  go  into  operation,  almost 
11  months  after  the  House  convened, 
and  was  more  a  product  of  congres- 
sional deliberation  than  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Convention.  We  should 
take  this  occasion  to  remind  ourselves 
of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant acts,  one  that  endures  as  the  fun- 
damental outline  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  Goverrunent. 

When  the  First  Congress  set  about 
the  daunting  task  of  putting  the  new 
Federal  Government  into  operation 
and  giving  substance  to  the  outline  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  found  few  guidelines  for 
the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Federal  judiciary.  In  its  provi- 
sions for  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution  was  no- 
where so  spare  in  its  instructions  or 
vague  in  its  intent  as  in  article  3.  es- 
tablishing the  judicial  branch.  Con- 
gress was  bound  only  by  the  require- 
ment for  some  kind  of  Supreme  Court 
and  permitted,  though  by  no  means 
required,  to  create  whatever  lower 
courts  it  found  necessary. 

The  delegates  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention had  been  far  more  specific  in 
their  design  of  the  national  legislature 
and  the  authority  of  the  President. 
These  were  issues  that  engaged  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  period  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  were  at 
the  center  of  the  movement  to 
strengthen  the  national  Government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  Federal  Convention  worked  out 
agreements  on  the  structure  of  the 
House  suid  Senate  and  created  a  new 
kind  of  national  executive,  but  it  left 
for  the  First  Congress  the  difficult 
choices  concerning  the  Federal  courts. 

Almost  everyone  agreed  that  a  su- 
preme court  should  serve  as  part  of  a 
federal  government,  but  that  is  where 
agreement  ended.  Should,  as  Madison. 
Hamilton,  and  other  nationalists 
argued,  a  system  of  lower  Federal 
courts  support  the  new  government,  or 
should,  as  Roger  Sherman  and  John 
Rutledge  suggested,  the  State  courts 
serve  as  the  district  courts.  The  ratifi- 
cation debates  provided  no  further  res- 
olution. Anti-Federalists  warned  that 
an  all-powerful  Federal  judiciary 
would  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
States  and  threaten  the  civil  liberties 
of  individuals.  Many  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  proposed  by  the 
State  ratification  conventions  sought 


to    limit    the    reach    of    the    Federal 
courts  and  protect  individual  liberties. 

When  Congress  got  down  to  work  in 
the  weeks  and  months  following  the 
first  quorum  in  early  April  1789,  the 
principal  task  was  to  complete  the 
plan  of  government  outlined  by  the 
Constitution.  Congress  carried  out  the 
election  of  Washington  as  President, 
created  the  executive  departments, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  States  a  bill  of 
rights,  and  provided  for  the  revenue  to 
operate  the  new  Government.  In  those 
busy  months  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1789.  the  House,  usually 
under  the  leadership  of  James  Madi- 
son, dominated  the  business  of  the 
Government.  On  one  occasion,  howev- 
er, the  Senate  took  the  lead. 

While  the  House  worked  out  the 
plans  for  the  executive  departments 
and  the  Federal  revenue  and  debated 
Madison's  proposed  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Senate  took  up  the  planning  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.  The  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  was  largely  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee led  by  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Con- 
necticut, with  the  assistance  of  Wil- 
liam Paterson  of  New  Jersey  and 
Caleb  Strong  of  Massachusetts.  When 
the  House  received  the  Senate  bill. 
Members  revisited  the  debate  on  the 
relations  between  Federal  and  State 
courts  but  made  few  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  proposed  courts. 

The  three-tiered  system  of  a  su- 
preme court  with  circuit  and  district 
courts  reaffirmed  the  essential  Feder- 
al character  of  the  new  Government. 
The  Federal  judiciary,  with  authority 
to  decide  on  appeals  from  the  State 
courts,  held  ultimate  authority.  But 
Congress  denied  the  Federal  courts 
the  broad  authority  the  Constitution 
would  have  allowed.  Each  State  main- 
tained its  distinct  sy.stem  of  law  and 
courts  and  reserved  jurisdiction  in 
many  cases. 

The  Judiciary  Act,  signed  into  law 
by  President  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1789,  was  a  compromise  that, 
like  most  compromises,  pleased  few 
people  at  the  time.  Advocates  of  a 
strong  central  government  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  continued  authority  of 
State  courts,  while  anti-Federalists 
continued  to  believe  the  Federal 
courts  should  be  more  restricted  in 
their  jurisdiction.  Even  the  early  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  complained 
about  an  act  that  required  them  to 
serve  on  the  circuit  courts  as  well  and 
thereby  endure  the  hardships  of  travel 
in  the  early  republic. 

The  Judiciary  Act.  however,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enduring 
achievements  of  the  First  Congress. 
The  system  of  courts  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  for  more  than  100 
years,  and  the  divided  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  and  State  courts  remains  the 
guiding  principle  of  our  judiciary.  The 
creation  of  circuit  and  district  courts 
also  had  the  unintended  benefit  of 
carrying  the  Federal  Government  to 


people  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation. 
When  citizens  first  dealt  with  the  new 
Government,  it  was  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  through  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Phil  Crane.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who 
retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1986  in  order  to  lead  the  Nation  in  the 
celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Rkcord  some  remarks  Chairman 
Burger  has  prepared  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Court,  and  ask  that  they 
be  included  with  the  other  remarks 
made  during  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  now  from  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  Chairman 
Burger's  remarks: 

In  its  200  years  the  federal  judiciary  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record,  one  that— 
though  not  free  of  controversy— reflected 
the  honest  efforts  of  many  dedicated  jurists 
to  "establish  justice."  Prom  a  branch  of  gov- 
ernment created  only  in  the  barest  outline 
has  emerged  a  national  judiciary  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  In  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  its  beginnings,  we  should  re- 
member the  labors  of  those  who  did  so 
much  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

As  we  take  note  of  this  important  anniver- 
sary of  this  Court— and  of  the  country— it 
comes  at  the  close  of  a  decade  when  people 
all  over  the  world  are  demanding  the  kinds 
of  freedom  this  Court  ha:s  protected  for  200 
years.  Our  history  is  their  hope,  and  our 
hope  for  them  must  be  that  whatever  sys- 
tems they  set  up  in  place  of  the  tyranny 
they  have  rejected  will  include  a  judiciary 
with  authority  and  independence  to  enforce 
the  basic  guarantees  of  freedom,  as  this 
Court  has  done  for  these  two  hundred 
years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  says  in  his  submitted 
remarks. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  the  precedents, 
the  ability  and  the  duty  to  fulfill  that  hope 
and  justify  that  pride. 

The  Beginning  or  the  Federal  Judiciahy 
Under  Article  III  or  the  Constitction 

(By  Warren  E.  Burger) 
The  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  In  1787  did  not  spend  as 
much  time  on  the  federal  judiciary  as  they 
did  on  Congress  and  the  Presidency.  In  Arti- 
cle III  the  Constitution  provided  for  "one 
Supreme  court."  and  left  its  structure  and 
the  question  of  providing  for  other  courts  to 
Congress.  In  commemorating  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  must  there- 
fore begin  by  acknowledging  the  crucial  role 
of  Congress  in  shaping  the  federal  Judiciary. 
Congress  had  to  decide  how  many  members 
the  Supreme  Court  should  have,  their  quali- 
fications for  appointment,  and  what  other 
federal  courts  were  needed  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  courts  while  the  Constitution 
gave  the  President  the  authority  to  appoint 
federal  judges  "to  serve  during  good  behav- 
ior." with  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 


On  September  24.  1789.  four  months  after 
President  Washington  took  office,  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  of  1789  became  law.  The  Act  cre- 
ated 13  federal  districts— one  for  each 
state— and  a  judgeship  for  each,  as  well  as 
three  circuit  courts  but  provided  no  judges 
for  those  courts  which  was  to  be  constituied 
by  two  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  one  Dis- 
trict Judge.  District  courts  were  the  base  of 
a  pyramid:  circuit  courts  were  empowered  to 
review  appeals  from  District  Courts. 

The  Judiciary  Act  also  provided  for  a  six- 
member  Supreme  Court  consisting  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate  Justices  to 
serve  as  a  final  reviewing  court.  During  the 
first  decade  of  the  Court,  the  Justices' 
major  work  was  to  ride  circuit  as  trial  and 
appeallate  judges.  The  burden  of  circuit 
riding  made  it  difficult  for  President  Wash- 
ington to  find  qualified  men  willing  to  serve 
on  the  Court.  The  idea  of  "one  Supreme 
Court"  and  its  national  role  had  not  taken 
shape  or  fully  registered  in  the  minds  of  the 
people— or  even  in  the  legal  profession.  Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  was  established, 
it  remained  for  It  to  prove  itself  as  a  truly 
co-equal  branch  of  government. 

On  the  day  set,  only  three  of  the  six  Jus- 
tices who  had  been  confirmed  were  present. 
There  being  no  quorum  they  met  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  the  fourth  Justice  arrived. 
The  fifth  did  not  make  it  at  all  and  the 
sixth.  Justice  Harrison,  declined  the  ap- 
pointment partly  on  the  grounds  of  health 
and  probably  Influenced  by  the  reality  that 
riding  circuit,  with  the  primitive  conditions 
of  travel  in  that  day,  was  a  burden  that  only 
a  Justice  In  robust  health  could  undertake. 

The  Justices  wore  black  robes  with  a  wide 
scarlet  facing  and  gold  piping  and  12  or  14 
inch  scarlet  cuffs.  Some  years  ago  we  tried 
to  find  out  when  and  why  the  Court  aban- 
doned that  beautiful  scarlet  robe,  but  we 
were  not  able  to  trace  that  history. 

During  the  first  decade  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  the  Justices'  case 
load  In  federal  trial  and  appeals  courts  was 
much  heavier  than  there  were  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  published  reports  contain 
fewer  than  seventy  opinions  of  the  Court 
from  1790  to  1800.  "Riding  circuit.  "  stage 
coach,  and  later  steamboat,  was  arduous 
and  debilitating. 

To  meet  twice  a  year  in  Supreme  Court 
sessions  and  to  travel  circuits  led  Justices  to 
have  serious  objections.  In  letters  to  family 
and  friends  they  recorded  their  difficulties 
in  traveling  great  distances  through  all  sorts 
of  weather,  over  poorly  marked  and  badly 
made  roads.  They  lodged  at  taverns  or  other 
public  houses  that  were  often  crowded, 
dirty,  and  disease  ridden.  The  quality  of 
food  and  habitation  was  occasionally  very 
good  but  often  very  poor. 

Early  in  1791,  Justices  James  Iredell  pro- 
tested to  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  his  reap- 
pointment to  the  Southern  Circuit:  he  had 
ridden  1,900  miles  in  1790— a  great  deal  of 
traveling  In  that  day.  He  was  willing  to  have 
his  salary  reduced  in  Congress  would  relieve 
them  of  circuit  riding.  Chief  Justice  Jay 
tried  to  placate  him  and  wrote,  "The  cir- 
cuits press  upon  us  all."  The  Chief  Justice 
replied  that  only  an  act  of  Congress  could 
rescue  the  Justices  from  the  ordeal.  Chief 
Justice  Jay  and  President  Washington 
urged  Congress  to  provide  judges  for  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  1792,  Chief  Justice  Jay  joined  the  Jus- 
tices In  urging  President  Washington  "In 
strong  and  explicit  terms,"  that  relief  be 
given  from  circuit  riding. 

"That  the  task  of  holding  twenty-seven 
circuit  courts  a  year,  in  the  different  states 


.  .  .  besides  two  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  most  severe 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  task  which,  consid- 
ering the  extent  of  the  United  States  and 
the  small  number  of  judges,  is  too  burden- 
some." 

The  President  transmitted  the  complaint 
to  Congress,  urging  Congress  to  give  the 
Justices  "relief  from  these  disagreeable  [cir- 
cuit] chores.  "  But  Congress  did  not  act.  Sen- 
ator Truman  Lacock  Insisted  that  if  Justices 
were  allowed  to  linger  in  the  capital  they 
would  become  "completely  cloistered  within 
the  City  of  Washington,  and  their  decisions, 
instead  of  emanating  from  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral minds,  would  assume  a  severe  and  local 
character."  Not  until  one  hundred  years 
later,  in  1891.  did  Congress  ("with  all  delib- 
erate speed"  >  provide  judges  for  the  Circuit 
Courts. 

The  system  of  circuit  riding,  despite  its 
hazards  and  inconveniences,  also  was  not 
wholly  without  beneficial  effects.  It  enabled 
the  Justices  to  become  acquainted  with 
local  conditions  and  customs  in  those  days 
of  greater  regional  isolation.  Riding  the 
Southern  Circuit  in  May  and  June.  1790. 
one  Justice  wrote  that  he  wais  shocked  for. 
"I  scarcely  thought  there  had  been  so  much 
barren  land  in  all  America."  In  September. 
1792.  when  Justice  Iredell  temporarily  se- 
cured a  transfer  to  the  Eastern  Circuit,  he 
praised  New  England  for  its  "regularity  and 
decency"  but  added  that  there  "are  the 
most  stones  that  I  ever  saw." 

Circuit  riding  also  enabled  the  people  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  first  hand.  The  appearance  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  on  circuit  was  always 
regarded  as  a  great  event.  The  Justices  used 
the  occasion  to  explain  the  new  federal  gov- 
ernment. When  they  met  with  grand  juries 
the  "charges"  or  Instructions  given  by  the 
Justices  often  included  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism, honor  and  duty;  some  were  Informal 
discussions— civics  lessons— of  the  role  of 
the  new  federal  government  and  the  con- 
cepts of  Federalism.  The  Justices  were  well 
aware  of  the  parochial  attitudes,  and  occa- 
sional tensions.  l>etween  regions  and  states: 
they  knew  that  if  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment was  to  work,  the  people  had  to  become 
attached  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
their  home  states. 

With  the  advent  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  1801,  the  Court  began  to  shape  the 
"building  blocks"  our  system  rests  on:  Afar- 
buryv.  Madison  in  1803,  McCuUoch  v.  Mary- 
land in  1819  and  Gibbons  v.  Ogdon  In  1824. 
The  holding  in  Marbury  confirmed  the  Su- 
preme Court's  power,  implicit  under  Article 
III.  Section  2  of  the  Constitution:  "The  judi- 
cial Power  shall  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in 
Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  Authority  .  .  ."  if  necessary,  to 
declare  an  act  of  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Branch  invalid  if  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  McCulloch  decision  helped  to  clar- 
ify the  relation  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  establishing  that  within 
the  sphere  of  its  granted  powers  the  federal 
government  was  supreme.  The  Gibbons  case 
defined  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Commerce  Clause,  the  Pramer's  vision  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "common  market. " 

The  great  decisions  of  the  Marshall  court 
were  controversial:  the  Marbury  case  in  par- 
ticular aroused  the  fury  of  Jeffersonlans  In 
Congress  against  the  largely  Federalist  judi- 
ciary. In  the  ensuing  campaign  of  intimida- 
tion. Judge  John  Flickering  of  New  Hamp- 
shire   was    impeached    and    removed    from 


office.  The  Jeffersonlans  then  moved 
tigainst  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  who  was 
known  for  his  outspoken  Federalist  views. 
By  one  vole,  the  Senate  decided  against 
Chases's  removsil:  to  this  day  he  remains 
the  only  Supreme  Court  Justice  ever  im- 
peached. Thirty  years  after  the  Marbury 
case,  the  Jacksonians  had  replaced  the  Jef- 
fersonlans as  the  dominant  party,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  was  no  more  friendly  to 
John  Marshall's  reading  of  the  Constitution 
than  Thomas  Jefferson  had  been.  In  1835, 
Jackson  appointed  Roger  Brooke  Taney  to 
succeed  Marshall.  Taney  was  an  able  lawyer 
whose  record  Is  marred  by  the  opinion  In 
the  Dred  Scott  case  of  1857.  The  Court,  for 
the  first  time  since  Marbury.  held  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  in  holding  that  a 
slave  was  property  and  could  not  become  a 
citizen  by  residing  in  "free  "  territory,  Taney 
nullified  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820. 
The  result  aroused  great  public  emotions, 
and  possibly  hastened  the  coming  of  the 
Civil  War.  Historians  mark  the  later  years 
of  the  Taney  Court  <  1857-64)  as  the  lowest 
point  of  Supreme  Court  prestige  and  stand- 
ing. 

In  the  early  years  the  Court  often  would 
announce  the  judgment  in  a  case  and  some- 
time later  read  the  opinion  from  the  Bench 
without  issuing  a  copy  of  its  opinion.  [In 
those  days,  an  "opinion  day  "  was  Einnounced 
in  advance  and  it  became  something  of  a 
social  event.  Legend— with  some  support- 
tells  of  an  occasion  when  a  Justice,  reading 
an  opinion  over  a  period  of  an  hour  or  more, 
observed  a  favored  friend  enter  the  Court- 
room, whereupon  he  began  reading  the 
opinion  all  over  again.] 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  its  200  year  history.  For  the  first 
100  years  or  more,  there  was  unlimited  time 
allowed  for  oral  arguments  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  practice  which  prevails  to  this  day 
In  England.  Because  it  heard  only  a  few 
cases,  no  briefs  were  filed  and  the  Court  had 
time  to  allow  up  to  a  whole  week  for  a  single 
argument.  Gradually,  as  the  volume  in- 
creased, changes  were  made.  Prom  a  hand- 
ful of  cases  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Court's  history  we  find  200  years  later  the 
Court  hears  four  cases  a  day.  three  days 
each  sitting,  with  150  or  more  signed  opin- 
ions annually.  The  growth  of  the  Court's 
work  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  growth  In  the 
number  of  cases  on  its  docket.  In  1953  there 
were  1,463  cases  on  the  Court's  docket  and 
65  signed  opinions  were  issued:  and  in  recent 
years  that  has  growTi  to  more  than  5,000 
cases  on  the  docket  and  as  many  as  150 
signed  opinions  annually. 

In  its  200  years  the  federal  judiciary  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record,  one  that— 
though  not  free  of  controversy— reflected 
the  honest  efforts  of  many  dedicated  jurists 
to  "establish  justice.  "  Prom  a  branch  of  gov- 
ernment created  only  in  the  barest  outline 
has  emerged  a  national  judiciary  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  In  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  its  beginnings,  we  should  re- 
member the  labors  of  those  who  did  so 
much  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

As  we  take  note  of  this  important  anniver- 
sary of  this  Court— and  of  the  country— it 
comes  at  the  close  of  a  decade  when  people 
all  over  the  world  are  demanding  the  kinds 
of  freedom  this  Court  has  protected  for  200 
years.  Our  history  is  their  hope,  and  our 
hope  for  them  must  be  that  whatever  sys- 
tems they  set  up  in  place  of  the  tyranny 
they  have  rejected  will  Include  a  judiciary 
with  authority  and  independence  to  enforce 
the   basic   guarantees   of   freedom,   as   this 
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Court  has  done  for  these  two  hundred 
years. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  and  our  colleague  from  the 
othef  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  organizing  this  special 
order  today  Congresswoman  BOGGS  and 
Congressman  Crane  have  served  admirably 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  I  con- 
gratulate tf^m. 

On  this  200th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect— as  chairman 
of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Qvii  and  Constitutional  Rights— on  the  his- 
toric rote  the  Court  has  played  in  protecting 
the  irxlivJdual  nghts  and  liberties  of  all  Amen- 
cans. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  charged  with  enforcing  the  promises 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  There  have  been  proud 
moments  wfien  the  Court  literally  has  shone  in 
carrying  out  that  solemn  charge.  School  de- 
segregation cases,  nght  of  privacy  cases, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion  cases,  pro- 
tectirig  the  nght  to  a  fair  tnal,  reining  in  the  un- 
constitutional excesses  of  Government,  and 
protecting  the  nghts  of  minonties  against  the 
overbearing  caprice  of  the  majonty — all  these 
and  more  easily  comes  to  mind. 

Today,  the  winds  of  freedom  are  circling  the 
world  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  remains  a 
symbol  of  hope,  both  here  and  abroad.  De- 
spite occasional  missteps  in  heeding  the  call 
for  freedom,  our  Supreme  Court  has  a  history 
of  which  it  can  be  proud  and  in  which  all 
Amencans  can  find  hope  in  their  quest  for  lus- 
tice. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  the  precedents,  the 
ability,  and  the  duty  to  fulfull  that  hope  and 
justify  that  pnde. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
tf»e  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  spiecial  order 
commemorating  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  our  Federal  court  system  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1 789.  While  the  courts  were  cre- 
ated by  ttie  Constitution,  it  was  the  enactment 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  that  actually  gave  life  to 
our  judicial  system. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  is  in  no  small 
measure  the  history  of  the  courts.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, the  courts  have  t)een  the  vehicle  by 
v^ich  the  nghts  granted  in  the  Constitution 
are  guaranteed  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Brown 
versus  Board  of  Education  is  one  prominent 
example.  By  giving  meaning  and  substance  to 
the  freedoms  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
our  courts  have  played  a  crucial  role  in  ad- 
vancing the  individual  liberties  that  are  the 
hallmark  of  our  system  of  Government. 

No  less  important  is  the  role  of  the  judicial 
system  in  ensuring  that  no  individual  will  "tie 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law."  Amencans'  faith  in  the 
fundamental  fairness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  ttie  glue  that  holds  that  system  to- 
gether. 

All  of  us  krraw  that,  even  though  we  might 
be  locked  in  a  legal  stuggle  against  powerful 
political  and  economic  forces,  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  Constitution  will  be  upheld 
by  an  indeperxjent  judiciary  and  will  provide 
scrupulous  protection  of  individual  rights. 


This  element  of  independence  and  Insula- 
tion from  forces  outside  the  legal  system  has 
enabled  the  judiciary  to  serve  as  a  bulwark 
tietween  individuals'  rights  and  the  exercise  of 
undue  power.  We  do  not  choose  our  Federal 
judges  through  the  political  process  of  elec- 
tion; we  give  them  life  tenure  and  guarantee  in 
the  Constitution  that  economic  pressure 
cannot  tie  brought  to  t>ear  on  them  by  reduc- 
ing their  salanes.  We  place  the  judicial  system 
above  the  political  fray  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  decisionmaking  responsibility  in  a 
way  that  they  might  do  the  right  thing,  even 
when  the  nght  thing  may  not  be  the  popular 
thing. 

It  must  tie  noted  with  sadness  that  these 
protections  for  our  Federal  judges  do  not 
always  shield  them  from  the  passions  of  the 
times  The  recent  tragic  death  of  Judge 
Robert  Vance,  who  apparently  was  the  target 
of  an  attack  based  on  his  discharge  of  his  ju- 
dicial responsibilities  on  questions  of  public 
controversy,  underscores  the  dedication  and 
the  selflessness  with  which  the  members  of 
the  judiciary  have  carried  out  those  responsi- 
bilities for  the  past  two  centuries,  even  in  the 
face  of  unpopularity  and,  at  times,  personal 
danger. 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  this  year  we  cel- 
ebrate the  200th  birthday  of  our  Nation's  Su- 
preme Court  In  1787,  the  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Convention  in  Philadelphia  provided  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  that  "the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish  " 

The  first  Supreme  Court  was  not  named 
until  1 789,  5  months  after  President  Washing- 
ton took  office.  John  Jay  of  New  York  was  the 
first  Chief  Justice.  The  first  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  met  in  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  1790. 

Dunng  those  times,  there  was  no  ivory 
tower  in  which  the  Justices  sat  and  opined  on 
the  law  and  its  relevancy  only.  In  addition  to 
tf>eir  Supreme  Court  responsibilities,  they  had 
to  nde  circuit.  Oftentimes  the  arduous  de- 
mands of  traveling  took  their  toll.  In  1792, 
they  wrote  to  President  Washington: 

We  cannot  *  *  *  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
idea  of  existing  in  exile  from  our  families, 
and  of  being  subjected  to  a  kind  of  life  on 
which  we  cannot  reflect  without  experienc- 
ing sensations  and  emotions  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  proper  for  us  to  express  *  *  * 
that  the  task  of  holding  27  circuit  courts  a 
year,  in  the  different  States  •  *  *  l>esides 
two  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  two  most  severe  seasons  of 
the  year,  is  a  task  which  •  •  •  is  too  burden- 
some. 

Despite  their  complaints.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  had  to  nde  circuit  for  another  100 
years 

Like  the  Constitution  which  created  the 
Court,  our  Nation's  highest  tnbunal  has 
evolved  with  time.  When  I  think  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  its  200th  anniversary,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  in  1988  in  reference  to  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Constitution. 

Justice  Marshall  has  earned  a  place  in  the 
Court's  history  not  only  tjecause  he  is  the  first 
black  ever  appointed  to  sit  on  the  Court,  but 
tiecause  he  has  played  an  indispensable  rote 


in  making  law  an  effective  instrument  in  pro- 
tecting and  advancing  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  all  American  citizens. 

t-le  stated  that  like  many  celebrations,  the 
bicentennial  celebration- 
Takes  particular  events  and  holds  them 
up  as  the  source  of  all  the  very  best  that 
has  followed  •  •  •  this  Is  unfortunate— not 
the  patriotism  itself,  but  the  tendency  for 
the  celebration  to  oversimplify,  and  over- 
look the  many  other  events  that  have  been 
Instrumental  to  our  achievements  as  a 
nation.  The  focus  of  this  celebration  invites 
a  complacent  belief  that  the  vision  of  those 
who  debated  and  compromised  in  Philadel- 
phia yielded  the  "more  perfect  Union"  it  is 
said  we  now  enjoy. 

Justice  Marshall  took  particular  issue  with 
the  fact  that  the  framers  deliberately  excluded 
Negro  slaves  and  women  from  many  constitu- 
tional protections.  He  noted  that  the  "Su- 
preme Court  reaffirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  framers  regarding  the  rights  of  Negroes 
in  America."  He  made  specific  reference  to 
the  Dred  Scott  case.  In  that  case,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  wrote: 

We  think  they  are  not.  and  that  they  are 
not  Included,  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
included.  *  *  * 

They  had  for  more  than  a  century  Ijefore 
been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the 
white  race  *  *  *;  and  so  far  Inferior,  that 
they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  txiund  to  respect;  and  that  the  negro 
might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slav- 
ery for  his  benefit. 

Accordingly,  a  negro  of  the  African  race 
was  regarded  •  •  •  as  an  article  of  property, 
and  held,  and  bought  and  sold  as  such  *  •  * 
no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  time. 

In  holding  that  slaves  were  property,  and 
could  not  become  citizens  by  residing  in  free 
territory,  Justice  Taney  nullified  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820. 
Some  believe  his  ruling  helped  to  precipitate 
the  Civil  War. 

Yes,  the  Supreme  Court  like  our  Nation  has 
evolved  with  changing  social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical patterns.  Who  would  have  thought,  or 
accepted  the  notion  200  years  ago,  that  a 
black  and  a  women  would  1  day  sit  on  the 
Court.  Rather  than  being  shocked  or  appalled 
by  such  an  occurrence,  today,  many  of  us  are 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  more  minonties  and 
women  have  not  been  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  other  Federal  courts. 

When  we  look  at  the  progress  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  disenfranchised  what  is  truly  re- 
markable is  the  sometimes  anomalous  rote 
legal  principles  have  played  in  assisting,  as 
well  as  impeding  this  progress.  When  we  look 
at  the  condition  of  blacks  in  America,  for  ex- 
ample, we  see,  as  Justice  Marshall  points  out, 
that: 

They  were  enslaved  by  law,  emancipated 
by  law,  disenfranchised  and  segregated  by 
law;  and  finally,  they  have  begun  to  win 
equality  by  law.  Along  the  way,  new  consti- 
tutional principles  have  emerged  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  changing  society.  The 
progress  has  been  dramatic,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue. 

In  reflecting  on  the  Supreme  Court's  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  I  realize  that  people  like 
Thurgood  Marshall  have  helped  it  to  carry  out 


the  principles  set  forth  in  our  Constitution.  In 
many  ways,  I,  too,  am  a  beneficiary  of  his  ef- 
forts. I  am  thankful  for  the  contributions  he 
and  so  many  others  have  made  on  behalf  of 
equality.  They  have  helped  to  make  our  Na- 
tion's Constitution  a  living  document.  Hopeful- 
ly, those  who  follow  will  share  a  similar  vision 
and  commitment  to  providing  equality  and  jus- 
tice under  the  law. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  an  institution  which,  by  its  very  ex- 
istence, manifests  one  of  the  central  themes 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  molded.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  the  pinnacle  of  a  system  of 
justice  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  nghts 
of  people  and  the  subservience  of  the  njles  of 
States,  in  200  years  this  principle  has  re- 
mained untarnished,  while  its  example  has 
spawned  many  similar  systems  the  worid  over. 

Over  100  years  before  John  Marshall 
handed  down  the  decision  in  Marbury  versus 
Madison,  Thomas  Hobbes  wrote  "All  laws, 
whether  written  or  unwritten,  have  need  of  in- 
terpretation." John  Adams  was  the  first  to  call 
for  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men," 
and  wisely  so.  Yet  laws  must  be  implemented 
by  the  very  men  from  whom  they  are  kept  dis- 
tinct. Thus  we  see  the  genius  in  our  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  judicial  review;  it  at 
least  unifies  the  Interpretation  of  the  laws  that 
we  as  a  Congress  enact,  and  keeps  constant 
watch  that  we  might  never  stray  from  the 
basis  of  all  American  law,  our  Constitution. 

Over  the  years,  we  also  have  shown  an 
amazing  recognition  of  our  own  fallibility,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  appeal  process.  From 
the  smallest  municipal  courtroom  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  a  meticu- 
lous system  of  reevaluation  protects  against 
possible  judicial  error.  Admittedly  this  system 
does  not  lend  itself  to  expedient  justice,  nor  to 
Inexpensive  justice,  but  it  was  never  intended 
to  do  so.  The  earty  framers  of  our  judiciary 
recognized  that  deliberation  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  true  justice,  and  that  speed 
cannot  tie  a  priority  as  one  man  or  several 
men  judge  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  it  is  worth 
noting  that  we  may  have  created  the  perfect 
system  for  imperfect  men  to  impart  imperfect 
justice  in  an  imperfect  world.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  next  200  years  will  bear  this  fact  out 
and  find  our  Supreme  Court  as  it  is  today:  a 
monument  to  the  sovereignty  of  individuals 
and  the  subservience  of  government. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know, 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  Republic.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  Republic,  we  rely  upon 
the  three  branches  of  our  Government  and 
the  contract  which  created  them,  out  Constitu- 
tion. Perhaps,  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
Government,  the  Judiciary  is  least  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  American  pieople. 
Therefore,  it  is  Important  that  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  pay  tribute  to  200  years  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  and  take  some  time  to  ex- 
amine the  judiciary's  role  in  our  Government 
and  its  historical  development. 

The  system  of  governance  established  at 
the  Constitutkinal  Convention  in  1 787  bore  su- 
perficial similarities  to  the  three  branch  system 
of  government  in  England.  However,  in  con- 
trast to  the  British  system,  the  Constitution 
provided  for  checks  and  balances  among  the 


three  separate  branches.  Over  the  years  we 
have  found  this  system  to  t>e  integral  and  es- 
sential In  ensuring  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  our  citizens. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  our  check 
and  balance  system  is  judicial  review,  a  princi- 
ple rejected  in  great  Britain  earty  In  the  17th 
Century.  Judicial  review  describes  the  Supre- 
mem  Court's  ability  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  actions  taken  by  other  brar>ches  of 
the  Government.  Initially,  the  concept  of  judi- 
cial review  was  not  so  firmly  established  as  rt 
is  today.  It  was  the  1803  case  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  laid 
claim  to  its  powers  of  judicial  review. 

After  losing  the  Presidential  election  in  1800 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  John  Adams 
appointed  William  Marbury,  a  Federalist,  as 
justice  of  the  peace  tiefore  Adams  officially 
left  office  in  1801.  However,  Marbury's  neces- 
sary commission  had  not  been  delivered 
before  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  took 
office.  Jefferson  refused  to  recognize  Mar- 
bury's appointment.  Marbury  then  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  order  Jefferson's  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Madison,  to  deliver  the  com- 
mission. On  February  24,  1803,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
which  reprimanded  Jefferson  nothwithstanding 
the  fact  that  on  a  technical  point  It  avoided  re- 
sponsibility for  a  decision  in  the  case.  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  first  assertion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  judicial  review  which  continues  to  this 
day. 

The  judiciary  is  truly  a  remarkable  branch  of 
our  Government.  Its  responsibility  Is  to  ensure 
that  the  rights,  guaranteed  to  each  of  us  as 
Americans,  are  upheld — it  is  a  safeguard  of 
our  lit)erty.  Though  we  may  not  agree  with  the 
outcome  of  every  judicial  review,  we  are  none- 
theless blessed  that  we  do  have  such  a 
system.  Our  Constitution,  which  was  drafted 
as  a  contract  ensuring  the  rights  of  all  people 
in  our  Republic,  would  mean  much  less  than  it 
does  today  were  it  not  for  the  judicial  tiranch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  bicentennial  of  our  judiciary — we 
are  truly  privileged. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  in  commemoration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  sitting  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  for 
all  of  his  efforts  in  honoring  the  bicentennial  of 
both  the  Supreme  Court  and  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  unique  Nation  for  myriad  reasons.  Specifi- 
cally, our  Supreme  Court  sets  the  United 
States  apart  from  most  nations,  and  from 
most  democracies.  Even  as  the  last  of  the 
Federal  Government  tnnity  to  be  created,  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  by  no  means  the  weakest  branch  of  govern- 
ment balancing  the  forces  within  our  common- 
wealth. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  in  flux  during  its 
eariy  years.  Its  home  was  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  numer- 
ous locations  within  Washir>gton.  All  the  while, 
the  Court's  role  was  adapting  and  evolving.  In- 
itiary,  there  was  much  skepticism  about  what, 
if  any,  significant  role  the  Court  would  play. 

The  Court's  first  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  re- 
signed from  his  position  on  the  Court  and  later 


declined  an  offer  to  return  as  Chief  Justice 
statirig  the  Court: 

Would  not  obtain  the  energy,  weight  and 
dignity  which  are  essential  to  lU  affording 
due  support  to  the  National  Government, 
nor  acquire  the  public  confidence  and  re- 
spect which,  as  the  last  resort  of  Justice  in 
the  Nation,  it  should  possess. 

John  Jay  was  a  great  man,  an  extraordinary 
statesman  and  a  brilliant  legal  mind.  But  as 
we  stand  here  today,  nearly  200  years  later,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  he  was  not  a  proph- 
et. In  the  two  centuries  since  tfie  first  session, 
the  constitutionality  of  our  laws  and  the  con- 
stitutional protection  of  our  people  have  been 
ensured  by  the  Court.  Today,  tf>e  Court  is 
often  viewed  as  the  most  solemn,  distin- 
guished and  revered  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

From  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  to  Marbury  v. 
Madison  to  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  reverently  carried  the 
burden  of  fair,  equitable,  constitutional  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  without  its 
own  scandals.  Fortunately,  as  an  institution, 
the  Court  has  proved  peculiariy  immune  to  re- 
proach. Perhaps  it  is  the  scrupulous  nomina- 
tion and  confirmation  process,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a  certain  austerity  that  is  assumed  as  a  justice 
dons  his  roties;  for  whatever  reason,  kx)th  the 
Court  and  the  justices  have  for  200  years  bal- 
anced the  scales  of  justice  with  sobriety  and 
dignity. 

As  a  Memtier  of  Congress,  and  as  an  attor- 
ney, I  will  always  respect  the  vital,  indispensa- 
ble function  of  the  Court.  We  tiear  witness  to 
the  200th  anniversary  with  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion. I  believe  that  if  our  Founding  Fatfiers 
were  here  today,  a  tear  would  come  to  ttielr 
eyes.  For  they  truly  have  succeeded  in  consti- 
tuting a  strong,  viable  government  to  "estat)- 
lish  justice  *  *  *  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
litierty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Members  are  gathered  to  recognize  tfie  200th 
birthday  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  entirely  sippropriate  that  we  do  so. 

In  reality,  a  celebration  has  tieen  ongoing 
since  Septemtier  1 987  as  we  have  engaged  in 
activities  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  Constitution  that 
they  drafted  in  Philadelphia  dunng  the  summer 
of  1787.  Specific  histonc  events  have  tieen 
recognized  and  identified  as  having  contribut- 
ed to  the  more  perfect  society  that  we  enjoy 
today.  The  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court 
IS  one  such  significant  event.  So  was  ttie  es- 
tablishment of  the  Congress,  enactnwnt  of  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1 789  by  the  very  First  Congress, 
and  the  submission  that  same  year  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  States. 

Our  Constitution  creates  a  structure  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  specifically  provkles  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  Supreme  Court.  The  mira- 
cle of  this  document — *>rhich  you  can  carry  in 
your  pocket— IS  that  the  basic  text,  even 
before  the  ink  was  dry,  was  not  hard  and 
chafing  but  supple  and  soft.  Des'gned  to  tie 
long  lasting,  it  has  endured.  Its  resilience,  in 
large  part,  can  tie  attnbuted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution— the  judiciary's 
guiding  light— simply  states  that  the 
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Judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

The  Constitutran  spectfically  confers  author- 
ity on  the  pxjiicymaking  branch — Congress— to 
decide  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  the  infenor  courts  It  contem- 
plates a  partnership  between  the  legislature 
and  the  judiciary,  with  most  issues  of  court 
reform  becoming  public  policy  questions,  not 
one  reserved  to  judges  and  lawyers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  i 
consider  the  relationship  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  be  analogous  to  a 
family  relationship  As  such,  political  repre- 
sentatives and  judges  need  to  understand 
each  other,  develop  channels  of  communica 
tion,  and  work  hard  to  promote  mutual  re- 
spect. 

This  special  order  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
show  congressional  respect  for  the  Court 
Last  Congress  we  took  advantage  of  a  similar 
opportunity.  When  it  became  apparent  thai 
the  Court  was  sutfenng  from  a  calendar  crisis 
of  congested  cases,  we  enacted  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  Courts  mandatory  appellate 
review  authority.  As  author  of  that  legislation 
with  the  ranking  minonty  member  of  my  sub- 
committee, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  recently  received  some  feedback  from 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  about  the  success  of 
the  legislation: 

I  can  speak  for  all  the  Justices  and  report 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  removal 
of  mandatory  appeal  is  tjeneficial  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Court. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  from  Chief  Justice 
John  Jay  to  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  our  con- 
stitutional principles  have  proved  resilient 
enough  to  provide  for  order  and  societal  sta- 
bility, and  flexible  and  responsive  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  constantly  changing 
society.  As  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  has  ap- 
propriately noted,  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  forever  "fixed"  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention.  It  has  several  notable  de- 
fects that  required  the  almost  immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  several  notable 
amendments  that  were  added 

The  first  three  words  in  the  preamble.  "We 
the  People,"  had  a  profoundly  different  mean- 
ing in  1787  than  today  A  majority  of  Ameri- 
ca's citzens — including  Negro  slaves  and 
women— were  not  even  granted  the  nght  to 
vote.  Today,  "We  the  People"  no  longer  en- 
slave and  the  credit  should  not  go  to  the 
framers.  It  belongs  to  others — citizens,  legisla- 
tors, judges  and  justices,  and  others— who 
have  refused  to  acquiesce  in  antiquated  no- 
tions of  "liberty,"  "justice,"  and  "equality"  anc' 
have  struggled  within  the  confines  of  society 
to  better  them.  One  of  the  things  that  charac- 
terizes the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  now  and  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future — I  hopje.  is  a  recog- 
nized commrtment  to  salsify  our  aspiration  to 
"form  a  more  parted  Union." 

The  true  miracle  was  not  the  birth  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court,  but  their 
long  life  and  future.  Let  us  pledge  to  engage 
in  cooperation  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  participate  in  a  continuing 
celebration,  one  that  does  not  last  only  today 


but  one  that  goes  on  dunng  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Mr  TOWNS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
pay  tnbute  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Court  celebrates  its  bicentennial  we 
must  pause  to  pay  tnbute  to  the  unique  role 
the  Court  has  played  in  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  the  Amencan  expenment  in 
democracy  As  the  only  court  formally  created 
by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  a  unique  trust  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Amencan  people 

As  a  coequal  branch  of  government  respon- 
sible for  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  tradi- 
tionally the  Court  has  found  a  way  to  protect 
the  discrete  and  insular  minorities  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  it  is  this  role  which 
lead  the  Court  to  gam  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  If  the  legislative  branch 
finds  itself  swayed  by  the  political  passions  of 
the  era.  the  Court  must  rise  to  protect  the 
people  who  find  solace  in  no  other  quarter.  If 
the  executive  branch  turns  its  back  on  the 
rights  of  the  political  minonty.  the  Court  must 
rule  to  keep  their  voices  from  becoming  silent. 
When  the  Court  fails,  the  unheard  are  si- 
lenced and  the  unprotected  are  made  vulnera- 
ble. 

I  salute  the  Court  for  its  dedication  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution.  I  applaud  the 
Court  for  its  decisions  which  have  furthered 
the  pursuit  of  equal  justice  for  all 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  of  our  wondertui 
Constitution  it  has  been  said  that.  "Here  was 
the  document  into  which  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  passed  their  wisdon  as  into  a 
vessel  "  Among  our  Founders  greatest  contri- 
bution to  us  IS  the  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances They  foresaw  the  healthy  interaction  of 
three  separate  but  equal  branches  of  Govern- 
ment The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judiciary 

It  IS  the  judicial  brancfi  that  we  honor  today 
in  this  bicenntennial  celebration  of  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  session 

The  founders  perceived  the  importance  of 
an  equal  judiciary  but,  in  reality,  our  first  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  suffered  many  indigni- 
ties The  first  Supreme  Court  Justices  were 
always  the  odd  men  out  when  it  came  to  get- 
ting Federal  office  space  In  the  early  years, 
they  would  meet  above  a  fish  market,  in  the 
unfinished  basement  of  the  Senate,  in  a 
corner  of  the  House  library,  and,  happily  for 
them,  often  in  a  tavern  across  the  street  from 
the  Capitol.  It  would  not  be  until  1935,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  occupy  a  building  of  its 
own  befitting  the  stature  of  the  Court.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  add  that  they  finished  con- 
struction of  the  Supreme  Court  under  budget, 
actually  returning  $100,000  to  the  Treasury. 
That's  what  I  call  judicious. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  our  posterity,  the  ef- 
forts of  great  Justices  such  as  John  Marshall, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Louis  Brandeis 
assured  the  Supreme  Court  an  equal  place 
beside  the  other  two  branches  long  before  it 
finally  received  its  own  building.  In  the  historic 
Marbury  versus  Madison  decision  of  1803, 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall's  court  took  the 
dramatic  step  that  established  the  Court's 
nght  to  declare  any  law  contradicting  the  Con- 
stitution as  unconstitutional— null  and  void.  It 
was  the  courage  and  foresight  of  this  great 


justice  that  established  the  concept  of  judicial 
review  as  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  can  appropriate  no  funds,  it 
can  marshall  no  armies,  but  its  place  in  our 
history  and  its  role  in  our  Government  is  cer- 
tain. 

And  so,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  institution 
and  the  great  men  who  served  on  its  benches 
that  we  honor  in  this  bicentennial  tribute 
today 


title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1990.  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaFalce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  i:he  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Parris.  for  5  minutes  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Savage)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Savage)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion  of   the  House  of   the   following 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  February  17.  1990.  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1990.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  development  assist- 
ance program  allocations  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2413(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  its  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  operation  of  Radio  FYee  Europe /Radio 
Liberty  for  the  period  October  1.  1988 
through  September  30.  1989,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2873(a)(9);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration and  Management.  Office  of  the 
Secrettiry  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  military  depart- 
ments' fiscal  year  1989  unit  exchange  of 
training  and  related  support  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Commission's  31st 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
4275(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  compe- 
tition for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  competi- 
tion for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant 
to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989, 
pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


2407.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Close  Up 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
repwrt  on  the  Civic  Achievement  Award  Pro- 
gram covering  the  period  July  1,  1989 
through  December  31.  1989,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-158,  section  3(b)  (100  Stat. 
897):  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  proposed  administrative  boundaries 
for  14  rivers  that  were  added  to  the  Nation- 
al Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  pursuant 
to  16  U.S.C.  1274;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2409.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Government  Affairs.  Department 
of  Trsuisportation.  transmitting  an  Informa- 
tional copy  of  factsheets  on  the  highway 
and  aviation  trust  funds  and  on  the  history 
of  funding  for  the  Department;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F*ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Milled  of 
California.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

FOCLIETTA): 

H.R.  3931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  through  improvement  of  coverage 
of  services  to  pregnant  women  and  infants 
under  the  Medicaid  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.    Scheuer.    Mr.    Walgren.    Mr. 
Wyden.    Mr.    Sikorski.    Mr.    Bates. 
Mr.     Bruce,     Mrs.     Collins,     Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Ms. 
Schneider,     Mr.     Payne     of     New- 
Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. and  Mr.  Hawkins); 
H.R.  3932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  access  to 
basic  health  care  services  to  needy  children; 
to   the    Committee   on   Energy    and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Si- 
korski. Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Schxtmer,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Berman.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 


Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hughxs,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Ramgel,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Browm  of 
California.  Mr.  Palloke,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut.  Mr.  OwEits  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Clement.    Mr.    Molloham.    Mr. 
Engel,   Mr.   Matsui.   Mr.   Staggers, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.     Miller     of     California.     Ms. 
Schneider.    Mr.    Wheat,   Mr.   John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.  3933,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  States 
the  option  of  providing  quality  community 
care  to  the  "Iderly   under  their  Medicaid 
Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tauke.   Mr.   Dingell.   Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.   Wyden.  Mr.  Si- 
korski.   Mr.    Bates.    Mrs.    Collins. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.      Mr.      Fauntroy.      Ms. 
Schneider.     Mr.     Payne     of     New- 
Jersey.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida;  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.    Williams.    Mr.    de    Lugo.    Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.  Mr.   Smith   of  Vermont,   and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  3934.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 
vision and  quality  of  services  to  individuals 
with  mental  retardation  or  related  condi- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman.       Mr.       Gradison.       Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Row- 
Land   of   Georgia,   Mr.   Towns,   Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson. Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAY,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.   Payne  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.    Mr.    Foglietta.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams. Mr,  McDermott.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett.  Mr.   Ackerman.   Mr.   Hawkins. 
and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  cover- 
age of  hospice  care  under  Medicaid  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Ha-xxs 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Pcxilietta): 
H.R.  3936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Lalxir  Relations  Act  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion  based   on   participation    in    labor   dis- 
putes; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  related  pre  isions  of  law  to 
promote  resp>onsible  financial  management 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  and  to  es- 
tablish the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  an  independent  agency  hetwled  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  Social  Security;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Government 
employees  who  become  subject  to  certain 
postemployment  restrictions  or  who  sepa- 
rate from  Government  service  due  to  nonre 
certification  as  a  senior  executive  may 
obtain  certain  life  insurance,  health  insur 
ance,  and  retirement  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 

By   Mr.   SAXTON   (for   himself.   Mrs. 

ROCKEMA.         Mr.         McCOLLDM,         Ms 

Kaptcr.  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Chapman. 
and  Mr.  Hancock): 

H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  States  should  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  regulation  of  check 
cashing  services,  money  order  issuers,  and 
other  nonbank  money  transmitters  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  money  laundering 
and  protecting  the  payment  system,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations on  such  efforts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  3940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  Federal 
standards  to  ensure  quality  assurance  of 
drug  testing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  VXICANOVICH: 

H.R.  3941.  A  bill  to  ratify  and  implement 
water  settlements  involving  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute  Tribe,  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada,  and  other  parties  regarding  the 
waters  of  the  Truckee  and  Carson  Rivers 
and  Lake  Tahoe  in  Nevada  and  California, 
to  provide  for  enhancement  of  endangered 


and  threatened  species,  to  preserve  valuable 
wetlands,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Oilman): 

H  Res.  316.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Res.  317  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  Information 
Systems  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

H.  Res  318.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Aiiministration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  adde(i  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  10:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  377:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Sti'dds.  and  Mr,  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr  Bosco. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Grandy  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2549:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  2617:  Mr  Conyers. 

H.R.  2754:  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lipinski, 


Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  I»erkins, 
Mr.  Qdillen.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Skaggs.  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  2951:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  MruME. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Prost  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER. 

H.R.  3587:  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Cos- 
TELLO,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  3684:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  3736:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  3893:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3899:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr. 
Whittaker. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Hdckaby,  Mr. 
Skeen,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.J.  Res.  369:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Browder, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Ms. 
Kapttjr.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Macht- 
LEY.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Sabo  Mr.  Slattery  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
giiest  chaplain,  Rabbi  Moshe  Feller, 
Lubavitch  House,  St.  Paul,  MN. 

Rabbi  Feller. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Moshe  Feller  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  G-d,  Master  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Members  of  this  augtist 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate  convene  here 
today  in  fulfillment  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Universal  Commandments 
which  You  issued  to  Noah  after  the 
great  flood— the  commandment  that 
every  society  govern  by  just  laws 
which  are  based  in  the  recognition  of 
You  O  G-d  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
all  men  and  all  nations. 

The  recognition  of  Your  sovereignty 
is  the  bedrock  of  our  society  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  words  "In  G-d  We 
Trust"  engraved  on  the  wall  of  this 
great  portal  of  government  in  which 
we  offer  this  prayer,  and  by  the  words 
with  which  we  conclude  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  "one  Nation,  under  G-d, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

We  thank  you  Almighty  G-d  for  this 
"year  of  miracles,"  in  which  we  wit- 
ness an  increasing  number  of  nations 
begiiming  to  govern  their  people  with 
""liberty  and  justice  for  all"  and  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  entire  uni- 
verse does  indeed  exist  "under  G-d." 

Grant  us.  Almighty  G-d,  as  You 
granted  the  ancient  Israelites  in  the 
40th  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wil- 
derness, "a  heart  to  perceive,  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear"  Your  divine 
providence  in  all  that  is  so  rapidly 
transpiring  before  our  eyes.  May  the 
perception  of  Your  divine  providence 
in  the  affairs  of  man  forever  guide  the 
leaders  of  our  coimtry  and  may  they 
govern  accordingly  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  heart.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
debate  on  the  clean  air  bill.  The 
Senate  adopted  two  amendments  to 
the  clean  air  bill.  I  expect  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  today.  I 
encourage  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill  to  come 
forth  with  those  amendments  so  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  matter  is  complex  and  contro- 
versial. The  pace  has  been  slow  be- 
cause Senators  wanted  the  opportuni- 
ty to  fully  review  and  luiderstand  the 
bill.  This  is  now  near  the  end  of  the 
the  second  week  of  deliberation  on  the 
bill  and  I  hope  and  expect  that  any 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  who 
wishes  to  have  it  considered  will  be 
prepared  to  come  forward.  It  is  antici- 
pated by  the  managers  that  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  today. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


THE  CONTINUED  DELAY  IN  IM- 
PLEMENTING THE  WETLANDS 
PROTECTION  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS AND  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
long-awaited  wetlands  protection 
agreement  between  the  EPA  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  yesterday. 

Plans  to  carry  out  this  landmark 
agreement  have  been  suspended  twice 
since  it  was  signed  on  November  14, 
1989. 

Now,  implementation  of  the  wet- 
lands accord  has  been  postponed  yet 
again. 

The  agreement  between  the  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  ar- 
ticulates the  policy  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  determining  the  type  and 
level  of  mitigation  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  environmental  requirements 
for  wetlands  filling  uinder  section  404 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  Army  and  the  EPA  have  dis- 
agreed for  years  over  wetlands  mitiga- 
tion policy  and  procedures. 

The  agreement  signed  last  Novem- 
ber  was   the   culmination   of   efforts 


that  began  with  oversight  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution  during  1985 
and  1986. 

At  that  time,  the  EPA  insisted  that 
the  section  404  envirormiental  criteria 
for  issuing  wetlands  development  per- 
mits required  that  adverse  impacts  to 
wetlands,  must  be  first  avoided  if  pos- 
sible, then  minimized  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  compensated  for  through  the 
creation  or  restoration  of  similar 
aquatic  resources. 

The  corps  previously  had  resisted 
this  policy  and  instead  had  left  its  dis- 
tricts with  broad  discretion  to  negoti- 
ate mitigation  requirements  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Finally,  late  last  year— due  in  large 
part  to  the  efforts  of  EPA  Administra- 
tor William  Reilly  and  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator LaJuana  Wilcher  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works,  Robert  Page— the  two 
agencies  responsible  for  administra- 
tion of  the  section  404  program  agreed 
to  the  sequential  consideration  of 
avoidance,  minimization  and  compen- 
sation of  adverse  impacts  in  reviewing 
permit  applications  for  wetlands  fill- 
ing. 

The  agreement  needs  to  be  put  into 
effect  without  further  delay  to  ensure 
that  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  carried 
out  uniformly  in  a  manner  that  en- 
courages the  protection  of  wetlands  in 
their  natural  state  and  helps  prevent 
the  net  loss  of  these  valuable  aquatic 
resources. 

The  policy  guidance  agreed  to  by  the 
corps  and  EPA  last  November  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  envirorunental  criteria 
which  permit  wetlands  filling  only 
where  it  is  the  least  damaging  practi- 
cable alternative.  Alternatives  to  wet- 
lands filling  are  presimied  to  be  less 
damaging  and  available  for  projects 
that  do  not  require  proximity  to 
water. 

This  analysis  of  alternatives  and  re- 
buttal of  presimiptions  must  take 
place  under  the  agreement  regardless 
of  any  offer  to  restore,  enhance  or 
construct  wetlands  as  compensation 
for  the  effects  of  the  requested  filling. 

In  this  manner,  the  agreement  en- 
sures that  section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  not  used  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  the  orderly  destruction 
of  the  Nation's  wetlands. 

President  Bush  repeatedly  has  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  no  net  loss  of  wet- 
lands as  a  national  goal. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  wetlands  protection  agrreement 
between  the  Corps  and  EPA  will  not 
implement  that  goal.  It  is  only  one 
small,  but  important,  step  toward  that 
goal. 

The  agreement  does  not  set  new 
policy.  It  only  seeks  consistent  and  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  present 
Clean  Water  Act. 

As  such,  the  agreement  addresses 
only  those  activities  that  require  indi- 
vidual section  404  permits;  that  is.  gen- 
erally, discharges  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  into  more  than  10  acres  of 
wetlands.  It  has  no  effect  on  most  wet- 
lands destruction,  which  results  from 
draining,  clearing,  flooding,  and  exca- 
vation. 

The  continued  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  put  this  limited  wet- 
lands protection  agreement  into  effect 
raises  serious  doubts  about  the  level  of 
commitment  to  the  President's  oft- 
stated  goal  of  no  net  loss. 

The  President  cam  reaffirm  his  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  stem- 
ming wetlands  loss  by  directing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  EPA  to  imple- 
ment their  agreement  without  further 
delay.  I  hope  that  he  will  do  so. 


THE  SUPREME  SOVIET'S  VIEWS 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A 
BAN  ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
appeal  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet  to  the  United  States  Congress 
be  printed  in  full.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  statement  an  in- 
formative summary  of  Soviet  parlia- 
mentarians' views  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  V.S.  Congress: 

Esteemed  colleagues,  on  Aug^ust  1,  1989, 
the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Congress  regarding  the 
issue  of  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  explosions 
and  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

Today,  we  are  once  again  calling  on  you. 
proceeding  from  a  clear  realization  of  the 
vital  need  for  taUng  measures  to  protect 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Earth  against  the  risks  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Our  emphatic  call  for  a  ban  or  a  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  testing  is  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  underground  nuclear  tests  contin- 
ue to  shake  our  planet,  even  as  norms  of 
new  political  thinking,  humaneness,  trust 
and  mutual  understanding  are  being  af- 
firmed in  International  relations.  Under- 
ground experiments  not  only  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sophisticated  weapon  sys- 
tems, but  pose  another  unpredictable  threat 
that  must  be  dealt  with  today.  It  is  the  po- 
tential environmental  consequences  of  nu- 
clear testing,  the  damage  being  done  to  the 
population  of  the  testing  sites  areas,  their 
wildlife  and  flora.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
this  issue  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  concern 
of  politicians,  lawmakers  and  scientists.  It 
has  become  a  broad  public  concern,  which  is 


attested  to  by  the  demand  of  Soviet  citizens 
to  close  down  the  nuclear  test  sites  in  Semi- 
palatlnsk  and  on  the  island  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  as  well  as  the  US  citizens  demand 
with  regard  to  the  Nevada  test  range. 

We,  parliamentarians,  caruiot  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  our  constituencies.  The 
USSR  People's  Deputies  reaffirm  the  Soviet 
Unions  willingness  to  introduce,  any  day 
and  any  hour,  a  mutual  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  explosions,  which  could  bring  us 
closer  to  concluding  an  agreement  on  a  veri- 
fiable and  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 
Even  today,  we  could  noticeably  reduce  the 
nuclear  threat  by  ratifying  the  treaties  of 
1974  and  1976.  by  encouraging  the  achieve- 
ment of  Soviet-US  agreements  on  radical  re- 
ductions in  their  nuclear  arsenals,  and  seek- 
ing a  prompt,  fair,  and  meaningful  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  involved  In  a  complete 
nuclear  test  ban. 

The  time  to  act  is  now!  We  propose  creat- 
ing a  US-USSR  interparliamentary  group  to 
study  the  whole  range  of  military-technical, 
political,  and  envirorunental  aspects  of  nu- 
clear testing  and  to  develop  agreed  recom- 
mendations to  our  parliaments  and  govern- 
ments. May  there  be  quiet  at  our  countries' 
nuclear  test  ranges  for  the  duration  of  the 
work  of  this  group,  at  least  a  temporary 
moratorium  would  thus  be  in  effect.  Our 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  USSR  Government 
are  ready  for  such  a  step. 

Time  is  running  out.  One  cannot  miss  a 
rare  chance  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
community  our  ability  to  think  and  act  in  a 
new  way.  by  doing  away  with  nuclear  rivalry 
and  preserving  and  strengthening  peace  for 
all  mankind. 

We  hope  that  the  US  Congress  will 
promptly  respond  to  this  appeal  and  that 
we  can  together  begin  concrete  work. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  unused  por- 
tions of  the  two  leaders'  time  will  be 
reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  for  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions  and  memorials, 
and  Senators  are  permitted  under  the 
order  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanpord]  is  recognized. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  is  now  before  us. 
and  it  is  not  an  honest  budget.  The 
deficit  is  over  $300  billion,  the  largest 
deficit  in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  yet  we  are  going  to  be  telling 
people  that  we  have  it  reduced  to 
about  $125  billion,  and  we  are  going  to 


reduce  it  further  to  imder  $100  billion. 
Not  true.  We  will  not  reduce  it  below 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991.  It  will 
continue  at  a  level  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $300  billion,  because  we  are 
covering  most  of  the  real  deficit  up. 

We  are  fooling  the  American  public 
by  covering  up  the  true  deficit.  The 
Budget  Director  for  the  President  ex- 
plained to  the  Budget  Committee  yes- 
terday that  the  law  requires  us  to 
cover  it  up. 

You  might  put  it  this  way:  We  re- 
quire ourselves  by  law  to  cover  up  the 
true  size  of  our  deficits.  Congress 
makes  the  laws.  So  it  is  Inexcusable 
that  this  Congress  would  require  that 
we  tell  the  public  something  that  is 
not  true.  We  need  an  honest  budget. 
We  need  to  change  the  law  so  we  can 
have  an  honest  budget.  We  need  to 
quit  misleading  the  American  public 
about  the  true  size  of  the  deficits  and 
the  true  size  of  the  mounting  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  five  steps 
that  will  require  the  White  House,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Congress  to  play  it  straight 
with  the  American  public  and  tell  the 
truth  about  the  deficits  and  about  the 
debt.  We  cannot  hope  to  solve  this 
problem;  we  cannot  hope  to  bring 
fiscal  responsibility  back  to  Govern- 
ment, unless  we  are  willing  to  have  an 
honest  budget  as  the  first  step. 

First  we  need  to  eliminate  the  gim- 
micks that  allow  us  to  cover  up  the 
true  deficit.  No  accountant  or  CPA 
would  deny  that  the  bottom  line,  the 
true  deficit  of  the  Government,  is  the 
annual  increase  in  the  national  debt. 
And  that  annual  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  as  shown  by  the  budget  re- 
leased Monday,  is  over  $300  billion. 

Let  us  do  away  with  all  gimmicks. 
The  biggest  single  gimmick,  of  course, 
the  biggest  coverup,  is  that  we  are 
taking  the  Social  Security  annual  re- 
serves and  counting  it  as  income,  as 
free  taxes  to  be  used  for  general  reve- 
nue purposes.  But  that  Is  not  aU,  The 
interest  that  Is  paid  on  the  accumulat- 
ing Social  Security  surpluses  is  count- 
ed as  a  receipt,  not  a  payment.  Treas- 
ury bonds  purchased  with  Social  Secu- 
rity reserves  is  supposed  to  be  held  in 
tnist  for  the  beneficiaries.  That  is  not 
our  money.  But  by  law  we  treat  it  as  a 
receipt,  not  as  an  expenditure,  and 
that  accoimting  practice  covers  up 
part  of  the  real  deficit.  We  do  the 
same  with  the  highway  trust  fund— 
and  other  trust  funds.  We  use  these 
reserves,  even  some  we  should  be 
spending,  to  cover  up  the  deficit.  This 
not  only  is  dishonest,  but  it  is  very, 
very  bad  Government,  because  our 
highways  and  bridges  need  that 
money. 

We  have  various  other  ways  of  cov- 
ering up  the  hidden  deficit  that  now 
amoimts  to  about  $175  biUion.  We 
need  to  change  the  law  to  outlaw  the 
use   of   gimmicks   and   coverups   that 
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conceal    the    true    deficit    from    the 
American  public. 

An  honest  budget  also  protects 
Social  Security.  The  President  said 
last  night  that  we  should  not  mess 
around  with  Social  Security,  and  I 
agree.  But  we  have  been  messing 
around  with  Social  Security,  and  long 
enough.  We  need  to  protect  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  from  being  squan- 
dered and  spent  for  defense  and  other 
general  Government  purposes.  Social 
Security  is  a  trust  for  the  future  bene- 
ficiaries of  Social  Security. 

I  want  to  see  us  change  the  law,  Mr. 
President,  to  insist  that  1  fuU  year  of 
reserve,  a  1-year  cushion,  be  kept  in 
trust  all  of  the  time.  If  we  do  that,  in- 
cidentally, we  can  reduce  the  Social 
Security  taxes.  We  can  reduce  taxes  by 
about  18  percent.  And  we  should,  be- 
cause it  is  not  right  to  continue  col- 
lecting money  that  we  do  not  need  for 
the  security  of  Social  Security,  just  so 
we  will  have  more  money  to  cover  up 
the  deficit. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
count  gross  interest  and  include  it  in  a 
debt  account.  The  big  problem  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  and  the  biggest 
part  of  the  deficit  Is  the  interest  we 
pay  on  the  debt.  We  should  do  what 
any  good  banker  would  do  and  count 
Interest  as  part  of  the  debt.  If  we  cap- 
italize the  interest,  we  then  have  a 
debt  account  we  can  clearly  see  and 
know  is  growing. 

If  we  had  one  debt  account  to  in- 
clude debt  increase,  and  interest-paid 
on  the  debt,  we  can  see  very  clearly, 
and  the  public  can  see  very  clearly, 
that  this  annual  increase  in  debt  is  the 
true  deficit.  We  would  then  know 
what  we  were  trying  to  reduce.  I  would 
require,  as  we  change  the  law,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  reduce  the  debt 
each  year  until  we  get  it  under  con- 
trol. 

Foiuth,  we  need  an  operating  budget 
that  includes  nonretirement  reciepts— 
general  taxes,  and  programs  that  in- 
volve setting  the  priorities  of  Govern- 
ment: How  much  do  we  spend  for  de- 
fense? How  much  do  we  spend  for 
early  childhood  education?  How  much 
do  we  spend  for  transportation?  How 
much  do  we  spend  for  whatever.  We 
can  set  the  priorities. 

If  we  Include  the  interest  where  it 
should  be,  with  deficit  and  debt,  and  if 
we  separate  Social  Security  and  other 
retirement  funds  from  the  operating 
and  debt  accounts,  separated,  in  order 
to  protect  those  trusts,  we  more  clear- 
ly layout  the  budget  to  reflect  income 
and  obligations  of  Government.  We 
can  then  more  clearly  set  priorities 
without  all  of  confusion  that  comes 
from  the  kind  of  budgeting  that  we 
now  require  of  ourselves  by  law. 

The  operating  budget,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  be  forever  kept  in  balance. 
We  should  require  trust.  We  should 
have  an  honest  budget,  with  a  bal- 
anced operating  budget,  and  a  budget 


that   requires   constant   reduction   of 
debt  to  make  us  fiscally  responsible. 

The  operating  budget,  without  the 
gimmicks,  without  Social  Security, 
without  the  interest — can  be  balanced. 
We  can  require  this  using  the  point  of 
order  which  gives  one  Senator  the 
chance  to  say,  no,  no,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  out  of  balance.  We  know  that 
we  can  get  that  extra  few  billion  one 
way  or  the  other  to  keep  it  balanced, 
and  sequestration  can  be  the  last 
resort.  So  we  can  have  a  balanced  op- 
erating budget  If  we  just  change  the 
law. 

The  fifth  and  final  step  involves 
rising  debt.  I  propose  that  we  give  the 
President  the  option  to  either  contin- 
ue piling  up  debt  or  to  reduce  debt 
through  a  debt  accoimt.  The  President 
proposes  the  budget.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Nation.  He 
can  continue  piling  up  more  debt,  issu- 
ing more  bonds  to  pay  the  interest.  Or 
he  can  recommend  to  a  dedicated  debt 
reduction  tax  solely  dedicated  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
debt.  This,  combined  with  spending 
controls— reductions— will  allow  us  to 
conquer  the  debt  dragon  with  an 
honest  appproach. 

There  you  have  it,  Mr.  President. 
Our  present  budget  is  not  honest.  We 
require  that  it  not  be  honest.  We  need 
to  change  the  law  to  have  an  honest 
budget,  a  balanced  budget,  and  a 
budget  that  requires  a  systematic  re- 
duction of  debt. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
do  this.  I  think  we  cannot  any  longer 
continue  to  require  ourselves  by  our 
own  laws  to  present  to  the  public  a  dis- 
honest budget. 

Thank  you,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREISIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  E>elaware  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2049  are 
located  in  today's  Recori)  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed  under  the  order  as  in  morning 
business.  For  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  asks  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  his  accommodation  and  wish 
the  President  pro  tempore  good  morn- 
ing. 


JAPAN  CONSTRUCTION  TRADE 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  for  my  col- 
leagues the  state  of  negotiations  on  a 
very  important  trade  issue  between 
our  Nation  and  our  friends  in  Japan. 
It  is  one  of  market  access  for  U.S.  con- 
struction firms,  a  subject  In  which  I 
have  had  a  longstanding  Interest  and 
one  which  has  troubled  our  trade  rela- 
tions for  n^any  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  Tokyo 
Ln  December,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Minister  of  Construction 
Shozo  Harada  and  also  with  Hajime 
Sako,  who  is  both  chairman  of  the 
Taisei  Corp.  and  of  the  Japan  Federa- 
tion of  Construction  Contractors,  simi- 
lar to  our  Association  of  General  Con- 
tractors of  America.  We  discussed  how 
we  might  approach  the  issue  of  entry 
of  United  States  construction  firms,  as 
weU  as— architectural,  engineering, 
and  design  firms — into  the  Japanese 
marketplace.  We  discussed  how  we  can 
work  together,  putting  behind  us  some 
of  the  acrimony  of  the  past. 

Minister  Harada  and  Chairman  Sako 
share  my  interest  in  setting  our  con- 
struction disputes  in  a  manner  that  is 
mutually  beneficial.  They  both  em- 
phasized to  me  that  better  communi- 
cation between  the  Japanese  private 
sector  and  the  United  States  private 
sector  would  lead  to  a  more  satisfac- 
tory relationship. 

Mr.  Sako  recounted  to  me  the  trou- 
ble United  States  and  Japanese  trade 
associations  had  experienced  in  trying 
to  arrange  a  high-level  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  industries.  He  asked  me 
for  my  help.  As  a  consequence,  I 
agreed  to  host  such  a  meeting  In 
Washington  upon  my  return.  That 
meeting  was  held  last  Thursday. 

The  turnout  was  excellent.  It  Includ- 
ed all  the  major  United  States  partici- 
pants in  Japan's  construction  market. 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Linn  Williams  and  Com- 
merce Undersecretary  Mike  Parren 
provided  the  administration's  perspec- 
tive: and  we  heard  the  official  views  of 
the  Japanese  Government  from  the 
Embassy  Economic  Minister.  Mr. 
Akao.  It  was  significant  that  13  of  the 
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14  United  Stales  firms  that  are  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  Japan  were 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  opened  up  the  licensing 
process,  which  used  to  talce  as  much  as 
2  years  and  now  takes  about  90  days. 
The  fact  that  we  now  have  four  archi- 
tectural firms  licensed  to  do  business 
in  Japan,  one  already  licensed  this 
year,  I  think  is  indicative  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  response  to  our  re- 
quest that  this  market  be  opened.  The 
licensed  firms  are  major  United  States 
contractors  that  do  business  all  over 
the  world  and  certainly  are  interested 
m  doing  business  in  Japan,  where  the 
construction  budget  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  is  now  greater. 
Mr.  President,  than  those  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States. 

So  there  is  clearly  business  to  be 
done  in  Japan  attractive  business,  but 
we  have  had  difficulty  getting  into 
that  market. 

One  of  the  previous  predicaments 
that  we  had  was  the  requirement  that 
previous  experience  be  obtained  before 
U.S.  firms  could  be  licensed.  But  if  you 
could  not  gel  a  license,  it  was  pretty 
hard  to  get  i  he  previous  experience. 
That  has  now  been  largely  resolved.  I 
am  happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues. 

The  real  business  of  the  meeting,  of 
course,  was  the  productive  exchange 
between  the  representatives  of  two  in- 
dustry groups,  the  Japanese  private 
sector  and  our  private  sector,  through 
their  respective  .spokesmen. 

Mr.  Fred  Berger  head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  was  very  straightforward 
in  identifying  our  industry's  concerns. 
Their  view  is  that  .so  far  the  major 
projects  agreement  has  been  rather 
disappointing,  and  has  not  produced 
the  appropriate  results. 

However,  there  is  good  news  for  a 
change— notably  Bechtels  participa- 
tion in  the  $800  million  Haneda  Air- 
port contract.  But  still  the  irade  is 
one-sided.  United  States  firms  are 
doing  less  than  $200  million  annually 
in  construction  business  m  Japan, 
while  Japanese  firms  are  doing  about 
$2.2  billion  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  substantial  change  in 
United  States  participation,  as  just  a 
few  years  ago  our  involvement  in 
Japan  consisted  of  two  Mrs.  Field's 
cookie  storefronts  in  Tokyo.  Now  we 
are  up  to  $200  million.  We  are  remind- 
ing our  Japanese  friends  that  we  are 
very  interested  in  increasing  our  share 
in  the  Japanese  market  even  further- 
not  equivalent  necessarily  to  what  the 
Japanese  are  doing  in  the  United 
States,  but  clearly  to  a  much  higher 
level. 

Another  concern  of  the  U.S.  con- 
struction industry  is  that,  for  projects 
not  covered  by  the  agreement,  there 
has  been  essentially  no  U.S.  participa- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


summary  of  the  construction  contracts 
and  business  involvement  of  United 
States  construction  firms  in  Japan,  as 
well  as  a  comparison  of  U.S.  firms' 
participation  in  the  Japanese  market 
and  Japanese  firms'  participation  in 
the  United  States  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Firms  in  Japan  and  Japanese  Firms  in 
THE  United  States— a  Comparison  of  the 
Level  of  Constrdction  Market  Penetra- 
tion 

[$U.S.  1  =  Yen  140] 

I.  MARKET  SIZE     CONSTRUCTION  INVESTMENT' 

U.S.A.:  $400  billion  (1987). 
Source:  lE&CIO. 

Japan:  Yen  66,000  billion  ($471  billion j 
(1988). 

(Source:  Kensetsu  Keizai  Kenkyujo, 
MOC.) 

II.  contracts  awarded  to  japanf,se 

CONTRACTORS  IN  THE  O.S.A. 

Yen  286  billion  yen  ( 1987)  ( 2.04  billion  dol- 
lars). 

(Source:  Overseas  Construction  Associa- 
tion, Japan.) 

Or  $2.2  billion  1 1987). 

(Source:  lE&CIC.) 

111.  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  TO  U.S.  CONTRACTORS 
IN  JAPAN 

(A)  MOC  E.siimate: 

il)  Contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
with  MOC  Ministers  license:  Yen  60.36  bil- 
lion ($431  million).  This  figure  denote;  the 
amount  of  contracts  won  by  U.S.  affiliated 
companies  with  more  than  50  percent  U.S. 
capital  and  with  construction  business  li- 
cense from  the  Minister  of  Coastruction. 
(Figures  are  from  contracts  for  each  compa- 
ny's latest  fiscal  year.) 

(Source:  Ministery  of  Construction.) 

(2)  Contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
(including  machinery /equipment  procure- 
ment) in  14  Designated  Projects:  Yen  12.02 
billion  ($8.6  million). 

(Source:  Information  provided  by  MOC  at 
the  November  11.  1989  U.S.T.R.  Hearings). 

Total.  MOC  estimate:  Yen  72.4  billion  (1 

-  2)  ($517.1  million). 

(B)  USFCS/Tokyo  Estimate: 

(1)  Contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
(including  machinery /equipment  procure- 
ment) in  14  Designated  Projects:  Yen  8.8  bil- 
lion ($62.8  million). 

(Source:  USFCS/Tokyo  estimate.) 

(2)  Contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
Non-Designated  Projects:  Yen  6.5  billion 
i$46.4  million). 

(Source:  USFCS/Tokyo  estimate.) 

Total.  USFCS  estimate:  Yen  15.3  billion  (1 

-  2)  ($109.3  million). 
C.  USTR  Estimate: 

(Note  According  to  U.S.T.R..  the  total 
contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  companies  in 
.Japan  amount  to  $65  million  dollars  USFCS 
fok.vo  assumes  they  arrived  at  that  figure 
in  the  following  manner.) 

(1)  Contracts  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
(including  machinery /equipment  procure- 
ment) at  Kansai  International  Airport 
(KlAt:  Yen  6.5  billion  ($4.67  million)  (No- 
vember 1987-October  1988.) 

'2i  Tenders  awarded  to  U.S.  contractors 
'  including  machinery/equipment  procure- 
ment i  at  other  designated  projects:  Yen  2.6 
billion  ($1.8  million)  As  of  May  1989. 

Total.  USTR  estimate:  Yen  9.1  billion  ($65 
million). 


(Note:  Figures  do  not  include  Bechtel  por- 
tion of  the  $800  million  contract  for  West 
Terminal  of  Haneda  Airport.) 

Japanese  Construction  Projects 
construction  cooperation  agreements 

1.  Bechtel /Taisei  and  Bechtel/Fujita. 

2.  Fluor  Daniel/Ohbayashi. 

3.  Schal  Associates /Dai  Nippon. 

4.  Tumer/Kumagai  Gumi. 

5.  Parsons/Shimizu. 

6.  Tishman/Aoki. 

7.  Jones  Group/Mitsui  Construction. 

8.  Morrison  Knudsen/Hazama  Gumi. 

9.  Brown  and  Root/Chiyoda  (see  Con- 
struction Licenses' 

10.  Parsons  Brinckerhoff /Nishimalsu. 

11.  McDevitt  &  Street /Japan  Develop- 
ment &  Construction  (JDC). 

12.  Austin  Company  Fudo. 

13.  Austin  Industries/Nishlmatsii. 

14.  Guy  F.  Atkinson/Toda. 

JOINT  VENTURES 

1.  TRW/Mitsui  (security  and  engineering 
services). 

2.  Marriott  In-nite  Services/All  Nippon 
Airways  and  Sumitomo  ( food  Service,  duty- 
free concessions  at  Kansai  airport ). 

3.  Ellerbe  Becket  Sato  Kogyo  'design/ 
construction  of  medical  facilities). 

4.  The  Architects  Collaborative  'TAC/Ta- 
kenaka  (architecture,  urban  planning,  engi- 
neering, interior  design,  landscape  architec- 
ture) 

5.  Kaplan  McLaughlin  Diaz/Toda 
(design  >. 

6.  Leo  A.  Daly/Maeda  'design)  and  Daly/ 
Nihon  Sekkei  (design;. 

7.  Daniel  Mann  JohrLson  &  Mendenhall 
(DMJM)  Fujitsu  (engineering). 

8.  Gensler  and  Associates  ArchitecUs/Shi- 
mizu  (design). 

9.  Pacific  Telesis  Int'l/Kajima  (intelligent 
building  I. 

10.  Starnet  Structures/Shimizu  (aerospace 
construction). 

11  Bell  and  Trotty/Shimizu  (aerospace 
construction). 

12.  Marine  Concrete  Slructures/Taisei 
( marine  construction ) 

13.  Enterprise  Development  Co/Shimizu 
(Waterfront  development). 

CONSTRUCTION  LICENSES 

1   PAE  International  (Building  circa  1978). 

2.  General  Electric  Technical  Services 
(Building,  Steel  Structure.  Equipment  In- 
stallation circa  1982). 

3.  Overseas  Bechtel  (Civil  Eng.  9/25/87. 
Bldg  1/30/89). 

4.  Fluor  Daniel  Japan  (Building  8/15/88). 

5.  Schal  Associates  (Building  9/14/88). 

6.  Turner  Construction  (Building  10/05/ 
88). 

7.  Parsons  Constructors  (Civil  Eng.  & 
Bldg.  10/05/88). 

8.  Tishman  Construction  (Civil  Ei  g.  & 
Bldg.  10/05/88). 

9.  Brown  and  Root  (Steel  Structure  2/27/ 
89).' 

10.  Morrison  Knudsen  (Steel  Structure 
(BLDG?)  3/30/89). 

11.  Guy  F.  Atkinson  (Civil  Eng.  &  Bldg.  5/ 
10/89). 

12.  Austin  Company  (Bldg.  5/10/89,  Civ 
Eng.  12/5/89). 

13.  Austin  Industries  (Building  8/10/89). 

14.  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  (Civil  Eng.  & 
Bldg.  10/21/89). 


'  BrowTi  and  Root  notified  the  Japanese  on  6/16/ 
89  that  It  was  abandoning  its  license. 


"FIRST  CLASS     ARCHITECT  LICENSES 

1.  PAE  International  (10/15/69). 

2.  Leo  A.  Daly  (08/01/89). 

3.  Mancini  Duffy  Associates  (08/16/89). 

4.  Hellmuth  Obata  &  Kassabaum  (01/05/ 
90). 

AWARDS  TO  U.S.  FIRMS  SINCE  THE  AGREEMENT 

1.  Otis  Elevator  announced  a  contract  to 
build  a  $20  million  "people  mover"  at  Narita 
airport.  Japan  Times.  6/8/88. 

2.  Nihon  Unisys  won  a  contract  (59.400.000 
Yen  or  about  $457,000)  for  mini-computers 
and  software  to  process  data  obtained 
through  meteorological  and  oceanic  phe- 
nomena observations  by  the  Kansai  Inter- 
national Airport  Corporation  (KIAC). 
USFCS  Osaka  Kobe,  8-31  88. 

3.  Schal  Associates  in  consortium  v.ith  8 
Japanese  contractors  was  .selected  fi  r  the 
construction  of  a  $148  million  conv  ntion 
center  and  hotel  for  the  Minato  Mi -ai  21 
project  in  Yokohama.  Schal's  share  if  the 
contract  reportedly  is  6%.  ENR.  12/8/88.  p. 
17. 

4.  Bechtel  signed  a  letter  of  intent  or  the 
design  review  on  a  man-made  islai  d  con- 
necting the  bridge  and  tunnel  of  the  Trans- 
Tokyo  Bay  Highway  pn.)ject.  The  contract  is 
worth  about  $1  millior    ICW.  2/27/6*. 

5.  Shuwa  Corporatici  awarded  a  construc- 
tion order  to  Turner  ai.d  Kumagai  '3umi  to 
build  an  18  story  office  building  and  a  14 
story  resiiiential  build. ng  in  Tokyo.  Turner's 
share  is  10%  of  this  $36  million  project. 
(This  project  is  not  covered  by  the  U.S.- 
Japan construction  agretmenl).  ENR.  3  30 
89. 

6.  Tishman  and  Aoki  will  share  a  $200  mil- 
lion contract  to  build  a  400  room  Westin 
hotel  in  Osaka.  According  to  Tishman.  this 
project  will  also  be  the  first  to  use  U.S.  "fast 
track  "  construction  management  techniques 
in  Japan.  (This  project  is  not  covered  by  the 
U.S. -Japan  construction  agreement).  Busi- 
ness Week.  4/3/89. 

7.  Jetway  Systems  and  Stearns  have  let- 
ters of  intent  to  supply  13  and  5  boarding 
bridges  respectively  for  the  new  terminal  at 
Haneda  airport.  Nippon  Otis  will  supply  13 
moving  sidewalks.  The  final  contracts  will 
be  with  the  prime  contractor,  a  consortium 
led  by  Taisei  in  which  Bechtel  is  a  partici- 
pant. The  U.S.  portion  amounts  to  about 
$11  million  or  around  30%  of  total  procure- 
ment of  boarding  bridges,  baggage  handling 
systems,  elevators,  escalators,  and  moving 
sidewalks.  USFCS  Tokyo.  4/28/89. 

8.  Bechtel  reportedly  will  receive  a  $300 
million  plus  contract  for  engineering  and 
construction  of  a  $769  million  project  to 
build  two  200-megawatt  geothermal  power 
plants  on  Kyushu.  (This  project  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  U.S.-Japan  construction  agree- 
ment). San  Francisco  Examiner,  5/2/89. 

9.  Morrison  Knudsen  and  Hazama  Gumi 
were  awarded  a  $47.9  million  contract  by 
Shuwa  Corporation  to  build  a  16-story  office 
and  residential  tower  in  dowTitown  Tokyo. 
Morrison  Knudsen  is  a  30  percent  partner  in 
this  joint  venture.  (This  project  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  U.S.-Japan  construction  agree- 
ment). ENR.  7/13/89. 

10.  Hellmuth,  Obata  &  Kassabaum  with 
Nihon  Sogo  Kinchikujimusho  was  awarded 
a  $6.7  million  contract  for  the  architectural 
design  of  the  $321  million  telecommiuiica- 
tions  center  for  the  Tokyo  Teleport  Center 
Co.  USFCS  Tokyo,  8/9/89. 

11.  AT&T  International  and  Nippon  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  were  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  design  Kansai  airport's  passenger 
information  system.  Contract  is  estimated 
at  $1.3  million  with  AT&T's  share  estimated 


at  about  40  percent.  USFCS  Osaka  Kobe.  8/ 
24/89. 

12.  Austin  Industries  and  Nishimatsu  were 
awarded  a  $100  million  contract  by  North- 
west Airlines  for  an  international  hotel, 
flight  catering  and  crew  training  facilities  at 
Narita  airport.  Austin  is  a  30%  partner  in 
this  joint  venture  This  is  the  first  time  a 
U.S.  firm  in  Japan  has  hired  a  U.S.  contrac- 
tor. (This  project  is  not  covered  by  the  U.S. 
Japan  construction  agreement).  USFCS 
Tokyo.  9/12/89. 

13.  Mancini  Duffy  Associates  of  New  York 
with  Nikken  Sekkei  won  the  design  award 
for  the  large  conference  hall  for  the  Minato 
Mirai  21  project  in  Yokohama.  'T'he  basic 
design  is  worth  $700,000  with  follow  on  fees 
expected  to  reach  $3  million  or  more.  Man- 
cini Duffy's  share  Ls  not  known.  This  is  the 
first  design  award  to  a  foreign  firm  on  a 
public  works  project  in  Japan.  Kensetsu 
Tsushin  Shjmbun.  9 '30/89. 

14.  Mancini  Duffy  Associates  was  chosen 
as  a  joint  venture  partner  by  Nikken  Sekkei 
for  portions  of  the  design  of  the  $300  mi! 
lion  World  Trade  Center  at  Technoport 
Osaka.  The  contract  is  worth  about  $8.5  mil- 
lion, and.  while  not  yet  decided.  Mancini 
Duffy's  share  will  probably  be  approximate- 
ly 10%.  USFCS  Osaka  Kobe.  10/3/89. 

15.  Rafael  Vlnoly  Architects  of  New  York 
won  the  design  competition  for  the  Tokyo 
International  Forum  There  were  over  2.000 
applicants  from  68  countries  and  395  sub- 
missions. This  $700  million  project  includes 
four  theaters,  two  cultural  centers,  a  confer- 
ence center  and  exhibition  areas.  The  con- 
tract is  still  under  negotiation.  (This  projtct 
is  not  covered  by  the  U.S.-Japan  construc- 
tion agreement.)  USFCS  Tokyo.  11/17/89. 

16.  Bechtel  will  handle  construction  super- 
vision for  the  $800  million  new  terminal 
building  at  Haneda  airport.  Bechtel  is  part 
of  a  10  firm  consortium  led  by  Taise:  and  in- 
cluding   four   of    the    other    five   Japanese 

majors".  Bechtels  reported  share  is  10%. 
Journal  of  Commerce.  12/22.89. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
our  United  States  firms  are  also  con- 
cerned that  Japan's  official  develop- 
ment assistance  program— in  other 
words,  Japan's  foreign  aid— is  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  perhaps  shows 
some  discrimination  against  United 
States  firms. 

The  Japanese  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  the  expeditious  approval 
of  construction  licenses  for  United 
States  companies  has  enabled  United 
States  firms  to  gain  the  necessary  ex- 
perience in  th«^  Japanese  market. 

In  the  meeting.  Mr.  Sako  empha- 
sized that  once  a  firm  gets  a  construc- 
tion license  it  can  participate  in  any 
project  in  the  Japanese  construction 
market.  Well.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  welcomes 
that  statement.  The  Japanese  agreed 
to  consult  with  the  United  States  in- 
dustry on  a  continuing  basis  on  par- 
ticipation in  Japanese  official  develop- 
ment assistance. 

We  also  had  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  United  States  firms  de- 
veloping a  closer  relationship  with 
Japanese  trading  companies,  so  that 
United  States  firms  can  be  involved 
early  on  in  Japanese  construction 
project  planning  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Japan  expends  much  of  its  for- 


eign assistance  in  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

These  exchanges  were  useful  for 
both  sides.  There  was  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  respective  expecta- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese industries,  and  identification  of 
the  key  problems  that  I  have  outlined. 
The  challenges  identified,  however. 
will  not  be  easy  to  resolve,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

This  spring,  there  are  a  number  of 
congress!  onally  mandated  deadlines 
that  could  trigger  trade  retaliation  if 
the  United  States  side  determines  that 
we  are  not  making  substantial 
progress  in  the  Japanese  market. 

The  trade  barriers  report  goes  to 
print  in  March.  The  following  month, 
we  must  determine  whether  United 
States  firms  enjoy  fair  access  to 
Japan's  airport  construction  market 
and  Government  procurement  market. 
By  May.  we  will  have  reviewed  the 
major  projects  agreement  in  detail. 

To  influence  these  decisions,  results 
will  have  to  be  apparent  over  the  next 
few  months.  We  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  but  at  last  week's 
meeting,  there  were  no  gtiarantees 
that  the  desired  results  would  materi- 
alize. We  did.  however,  lay  a  very  im- 
portant groundwork  for  communica- 
tions and  success  in  the  future. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  by  the  overall  tone  of 
the  meeting.  Both  sides  are  prepared 
to  let  the  past  be  the  past  and  work 
toward  a  positive  relationship,  and 
that  is  the  approach  that  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  resolve  these  construction 
disputes  and  have  access  to  an  impor- 
tant Japanese  market. 

Both  countries'  industries  were 
pleased  with  the  meeting  and  plans 
are  underway.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
second  meeting  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in 
the  spring. 

I  hope  we  are  about  to  enter  a  more 
positive  era  in  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan  particularly  in  the  construction 
trade  and  in  the  related  fields  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  and  design.  I 
thank  the  President  for  his  accommo- 
dation this  morning  and  wish  him  a 
good  day. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  10:30  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  to  accom- 
modate some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
about  to  come  into  the  Chamber.  I  un- 
derstand. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Morning  business  will  continue 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  today  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 
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The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BsTAif ]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  SPEECH 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  President  Bush  gave  a  good 
speech  touching  on  many  issues  that 
confront  this  country.  He  is  right 
when  he  says  we  must  do  better  in 
education,  that  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram should  be  a  priority,  that  our  en- 
vironment must  not  be  ravaged.  All 
these  things,  and  more,  Americans  can 
agree  with,  and  support  the  President. 

But  the  truth  on  the  most  important 
long-term  issue  facing  the  country 
today,  the  splrallng  Federal  deficit, 
was  not  addressed  last  night.  The 
President  said.  "The  last  thing  we 
need  to  do  is  mess  around  with  Social 
Security." 

His  words  are  right,  but  his  deeds 
are  wrong.  His  budget  recommends 
that  every  nickel  and  dime  now  in  the 
trust  fund  will  be  spent  to  make  his 
deficit  appear  smaller.  Instead  of  our 
hard  earned  payroU  taxes  building  up 
In  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
President  Bush  wlU  leave  a  $75  billion 
lOU. 

The  Bush  deficit  will  add  over  $196 
billion  of  direct  debt  under  his  budget. 
To  be  accurate  and  honest  to  our  citi- 
zens, one  should  also  include  the  $136 
billion,  the  administration  wants  to 
borrow  from  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund,  and  the  other  Federal  trust 
funds.  This  means.  If  Mr.  Bush  has  his 
way,  he  will  have  added  over  $332  bil- 
lion in  additional  debt,  and  the  deficit 
will  actually  grow  not  recede. 

To  those  who  say  this  mounting 
debt  means  nothing,  I  suggest  they 
look  at  the  financial  pages.  We  are 
witnessing  a  new  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  foreign  central  banks  to  con- 
tinually fund  our  debt. 

If  Japan  and  West  German  central 
banks  continue  to  raise  their  interest 
rates,  the  American  Federal  Reserve 
will  soon  have  to  rtdse  interest  rates  so 
that  our  Treasury  bonds  wUl  be  com- 
petitive with  Japanese  and  West 
German  bonds.  Biake  no  mistake,  the 
Fed  will  have  to  adjust  Interest  rates, 
because  we  must  sell  those  bonds  to  fi- 
nance Mr.  Bush's  deficit. 

With  a  fragile  economy,  a  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  will  threaten  a  recession. 
So  the  deficit  does  and  wUl  matter, 
and  maybe  sooner  than  many  would 
expect. 

None  of  my  colleagues  are  on  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cleiii  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  by  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDE34T  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  also  ask  permission  be 
granted  to  speak  within  that  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
recognized  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


IRS  POLICY  TO  NOTIFY 
TAXPAYERS  OF  REFUNDS  DUE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  morning  an  impor- 
tant matter  affecting  taxpayers  across 
our  country.  This  Is  about  fairness  and 
honesty  and  paying  what  you  owe  and 
not  more  than  you  owe.  It  is  also 
about  getting  a  fair  shake  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Last  year,  thanks  to  some  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Memphis,  and  thanks,  in 
particular,  to  one  courageous  employ- 
ee of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
Memphis,  Linda  Johnson,  we  exposed 
an  IRS  ripoff  whereby  some  taxpayers 
were  not  being  Informed  of  deductions 
that  they  were  entitled  under  the  law 
to  take.  As  a  result,  these  taxpayers 
were  paying  too  much.  The  IRS  in- 
spectors were  actually  being  ordered 
by  their  superiors  to  not  inform  tax- 
payers when  they  had  paid  too  much 
and  let  the  overcharge  stand.  Of 
course,  if  somebody  pays  too  little, 
they  will  be  pursued  to  the  ends  of  the 
Earth,  but  if  they  pay  too  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  IRS  handbook  used  as 
the  basis  for  instructions  to  these  em- 
ployees, the  employees  were  told,  let 
the  overcharges  stand:  do  not  Inform 
the  taxpayers. 

At  the  time,  after  quite  a  bit  of  noise 
was  made  about  these  practices,  after 
some  of  us  tried  to  alert  the  taxpayers 
to  what  they  were  entitled  to  deduct 
from  their  forms,  a  job  not  being  done 
by  the  IRS,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
some  assurances  by  the  acting  IRS 
Commissioner  in  a  private  meeting  in 
my  office  that  agency  policies  were 
going  to  be  changed  and  significant  ac- 
tions would  be  taken  to  notify  the  af- 
fected taxpayers.  My  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pryor  of  Arkansas,  worked  with 
me  on  this  issue  and  shares  my  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  say 
that  the  IRS  promises  simply  have  not 
added  up  to  the  kind  of  action  that  I 
believe  is  both  warranted  and  needed. 
Taxpayers  are  still  being  short- 
changed by  the  one  agency  which 
sought  to  make  fairness  its  hallmark 
about  anything  else. 


Last  March,  as  I  mentioned,  I  was 
pleased  when  Michael  Murphy,  then 
acting  Commissioner,  responded  posi- 
tively and  showed  a  real  commitment 
to  fix  this  problem.  The  IRS  agreed  to 
change  the  policy  which  prohibited 
the  examiners  from  informing  taxpay- 
ers when  they  were  owed  money  be- 
cause they  failed  to  deduct  withhold- 
ing on  pensions  and  what  are  called 
lump-siun  distributions. 

Equally  Important,  the  IRS  agreed 
to  identify  those  taxpayers  who  are 
owed  money  and  then  give  them  the 
refunds  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  a  backup,  I  Introduced  legislation 
last  April  tc  address  this  glaring  in- 
equity In  the  Tax  Code  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  taxpayers. 

WeU,  the  IRS  plan  and  the  agency's 
promises  looked  better  on  paper  than 
they  have  in  practice.  That  has  now 
become  clear  to  me  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  as  I  have  continued  to 
monitor  the  situation  and  the  IRS 
effort. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Murphy,  now  Commis- 
sioner of  the  IRS,  notifying  me  of  the 
agency's  progress  In  identifying  tax- 
payers about  refunds  they  may  be 
owed.  The  IRS  has  failed  to  work 
quickly  enough  to  help  taxpayers  who 
may  have  paid  too  much  in  taxes.  It  is 
simply  hard  to  believe  the  IRS  figures 
on  claims  they  are  now  giving  out  ac- 
curately reflect  the  number  of  people 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  we 
must  ensure  taxpayers  are  treated 
fairly.  There  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  a 
rule  saying  public  servants  should  not 
tell  the  public  what  they  are  entitled 
to  know,  especially  when  often  confus- 
ing tax  forms  are  Involved. 

F^irthermore,  this  policy  affects 
those  who  can  least  afford  it  such  as 
retirees  and  people  laid  off  from  their 
jobs. 

So  I  am  now  asking  Commissioner 
Murphy  to  provide  a  statement  of  the 
agency's  plan  to  reach  those  taxpayers 
who  are  due  refunds.  We  need  to  con- 
tact an  estimated  1.5  million  taxpayers 
across  this  country  who  could  be  af- 
fected, and  we  need  to  give  them  time 
to  check  their  returns  and  amend 
those  returns  If  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  are 
being  shortchanged,  and  it  is  the 
people  who  need  every  extra  penny 
the  most,  seniors  especially,  who  are 
being  hurt  the  most.  We  cannot  just 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say  nothing 
can  be  done,  and  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  half  efforts  that  move  at  a 
snail's  pace.  We  have  to  move  effec- 
tively and  quickly  to  get  the  word  out 
to  taxpayers  and  to  make  sure  they  do 
not  overpay. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
found  last  year  was  a  scheme  by  the 
IRS  to  order  their  examiners  to 
remain   silent   when   taxpayers   were 


overcharged,  pursue  them  when  they 
pay  too  little  but  keep  quiet  when 
they  pay  too  much.  When  we  exposed 
this  abuse,  the  IRS  promised  to 
change  the  policy  and  then  they  also 
promised  to  reach  out  and  find  and 
contact  those  who  had  been  over- 
charged as  a  result,  notify  them  and 
give  them  a  fair  opportunity  to  file  an 
amended  return  and  get  the  over- 
charge back.  The  problem  is  the  IRS 
efforts  to  contact  those  who  have  been 
overcharged  have  fallen  far  short  of 
what  is  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

So  I  am  calling  on  the  IRS  to  make 
good  on  their  promises,  come  up  with 
a  sensible  plan  that  really  identifies 
and  contacts  those  who  are  due  re- 
funds, and  then  go  about  the  task  of 
getting  the  word  to  them  and  giving 
them  a  fair  chance  to  get  the  money 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  caU  on  the  IRS  Commissioner  to 
come  up  with  such  a  plan,  and  I  look 
forward  to  his  report  to  this  body  In 
behalf  of  those  taxpayers  who  have 
been  overcharged. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  morning 
business  be  extended  by  15  minutes  so 
that  I  may  speak  on  a  non-clean-alr 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  will  never  be  President  and  get  to  de- 
liver my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I 
choose  this  morning  to  deliver  my 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  and  it  will 
be  a  very  abbreviated  one. 

The  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Address  last  night  had  many  good  fea- 
tures to  It,  and  It  was  a  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  a  lot  of  very  dramatic  and 
Interesting  things  are  going  on  in  the 
world.  I  tell  high  school  students  that 
they  do  not  relate  to  what  happened 
In  Eastern  E\irope  40  years  ago,  and  so 
therefore  they  do  not  really  feel  the 
exhilaration  and  scintillation  that 
most  of  us  feel  about  what  is  now  hap- 
pening. 

The  networks  said  that  when  they 
covered  the  events  in  Poland  and  what 


was  going  on  In  Hungary.  Romania, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  they  lost  viewer 
audience,  which  indicates  that  not 
enough  of  us  are  my  age  and  simply  do 
not  remember  what  happened  In  East- 
em  Europe  40,  45  years  ago  and  there- 
fore cannot  relate  to  the  unraveling  of 
it  now,  something  that  I  never 
dreamed  would  happen.  And  so  when 
the  President  last  night  talked  about 
how  exciting  these  times  are,  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 

As  I  was  about  to  say  a  moment  ago, 
I  tell  all  the  high  school  kids  that  I 
find  what  is  happening  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Elurope  the  most 
exciting  thing  that  has  happened  in 
my  life,  and  it  may  very  well  be  the 
most  momentous  thing  politically,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  politicians  are  prone  to  embel- 
lish and  to  exaggerate,  but  I  say  that 
with  the  utmost  intellectual  sincerity. 
I  think  this  period  may  very  well  be 
the  most  important  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  when  you  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  weapons,  the  de- 
structive capability,  and  the  chance 
that  all  of  this  change  offers  us  now 
for  a  durable  peace,  and  a  good  night's 
sleep  for  most  of  the  world. 

So  last  night  when  the  President 
said  what  was  easily  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  his  speech,  I  rose  and  ap- 
plauded with  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  with  my 
colleagues  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  was  an  interesting  thing.  When  he 
said  he  thought  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to 
cut  their  troop  strength  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  to  195,000  each 
that  almost  everybody  In  the  Congress 
Instantaneously,  and  without  being  or- 
chestrated, stood  and  applauded. 

The  really  troublesome  thing  about 
that  is  if  somebody  had  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  recently  as  3 
weeks  ago  and  offered  an  amendment 
to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in  West- 
em  Europe  to  195,000  in  exchange  for 
the  Soviets  responding  in  kind,  he 
would  not  have  gotten  30  votes. 

That  points  out  that  the  problems  of 
this  country  must  be  addressed  by  the 
President.  Congress  cannot  lead.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  a  high  moment  here 
when  we  can  take  the  initiative  and  fi- 
nally bring  the  President  along.  But 
the  President  must  propose  solutions 
to  the  deep-seated  problems  of  this 
Nation,  which  Is  in  decline. 

So  everybody  agreed  last  night  that 
this  was  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  a 
big  money-saver.  When  you  look  at 
the  savings  of  base  closing  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed,  it  is  peanuts.  I  am 
parochial  as  anybody  about  military 
bases.  It  Is  tough.  It  Is  a  very  vital 
issue.  But  the  proposals  for  cuts  in 
Elastem  and  Western  Europe  troop 
strengths— that  Is  where  big  money 
can  be  found,  especially  If  we  muster 
those  extra  troops  out. 


It  was  less  than  5  months  ago  that  I 
stood  right  here,  Mr.  President,  and 
offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  our 
troop  strength  in  Korea,  and  there 
were  34  votes  In  favor.  The  logic  for 
reducing  our  strength  In  Korea  In  my 
opinion  was  unassailable.  Unassailable 
logic  does  not  necessarily  prevail 
around  there,  and  did  not  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

But  having  said  that.  I  want  to  also 
say  there  are  times  when  we  can  raise 
the  issue  like  Korea  and  force  the 
Pentagon  and  the  White  House  to 
start  thinking,  knowing  that  that 
debate  is  not  going  to  go  away,  that 
something  as  necessary  as  reducing 
our  troop  strength  in  Korea  is  going  to 
have  to  be  addressed  at  some  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  find  very 
many  points  of  light  in  the  President's 
speech  last  night.  I  found  a  lot  of 
points  of  darkness.  The  points  of  dark- 
ness were  the  refusal  of  this  I*resident 
to  address  the  really  deei>-seated 
Issues  In  this  country.  If  the  President 
wants  to  maintain  his  approval  rating 
of  79  percent,  as  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  other  day  It  was,  I  think 
he  can  probably  do  It.  You  know,  I  tell 
my  people  back  home— and  I  do  not 
say  this  to  denigrate  anybody— I  know 
how  to  vote  if  I  want  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  a  pine  box.  I 
know  what  is  popular  and  unpopular 
at  any  given  moment.  I  do  not  have  to 
have  polls  to  teU  me. 

So  if  the  President  chooses  to  main- 
tain his  popularity  with  rhetoric,  one 
liners,  metaphors,  he  could  do  that. 
But  I  can  tell  you  the  problems  of  this 
country  require  boldness,  and  there 
was  no  boldness  In  that  speech  last 
night.  There  were  no  policy  Initiatives. 
The  deficit  has  been,  was  last  night, 
and  for  years  has  not  been  treated  as 
an  economic  disaster.  It  has  not  been 
treated  as  a  matter  of  a  policy.  It  has 
become  a  political  item.  Each  side 
wants  to  profess  that  they  are  for 
doing  something  about  the  budget  def- 
icit more  than  the  other  side.  It  has 
just  become  a  political  football,  not  a 
policy  problem  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  President  said  last  night  we 
have  now  gotten  our  deficit  under  con- 
trol. Mr.  President.  I  cringed  when  he 
said  that.  We  have  a  deficit  this  year 
that  Is  going  to  be  far  In  excess  of  the 
$100  billion  deficit  we  thought  we 
were  voting  for  last  fall.  No.  We  did 
not  think  we  were  voting  for  It.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
ceived to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  ac- 
tually believed  the  deficit  this  year 
would  be  $100  billion.  Everybody  knew 
better  than  that.  They  voted  for  It  so 
we  could  get  out  of  here  and  go  home. 

So  the  deficit  this  year  win  not  be 
$100  billion.  It  will  be  about  $138  bil- 
lion. The  deficit  the  President  pro- 
posed last  night  for  1991  will  not  be 
$64  billion.  God  knows  what  it  will  be. 
Add  the  $50  billion  for  the  S&L  bail- 
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out.  Add  $72  to  $75  billion  in  Social 
Security  surplus  funds.  Add  the  high- 
way trust  funds  and  the  airport  trust 
funds.  Then  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
size,  the  true  size,  of  that  deficit. 

The  President  says  he  wants  us  to 
become  competitive.  That  statement 
followed  the  statement  that  people  all 
over  the  world  recognize  the  quality  of 
American  goods.  That  is  a  "Dr.  Peel- 
good"  statement  if  I  ever  heard  one.  It 
is  not  that  we  do  not  make  anything 
of  quality,  because  we  do.  We  make  a 
lot  of  quality  products.  But  when 
Honda  is  the  biggest  selling  car  in 
America,  and  when  we  have  a  $140  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  because  the  Japanese 
and  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  and 
everybody  else  make  a  product  that 
the  world  wants  a  lot  more  than  they 
want  our  products,  what  kind  of  a 
statement  is  that? 

So  he  says  to  become  more  competi- 
tive we  have  to  save  more.  I  agree  with 
that.  That  is  an  economic  fact.  So  he 
says  he  has  a  plan.  If  you  make 
$60,000  or  less,  a  married  couple,  you 
can  save  $2,500.  You  have  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  $2,500  on  the  front  end,  but 
next  year  if  you  make  10-percent  in- 
terest on  that  $2,500.  you  have  made 
$250  in  interest,  and  that  means  you 
will  save  28  percent  of  that  amount,  or 
roughly  $70. 

Do  you  think  people  are  going  to  put 
away  $2,500  this  year  when  they  can 
hardily  make  their  house  payments  or 
their  rent  payments,  in  exchange  for  a 
$70  tax  concession?  I  doubt  it.  But  if 
you  make  $120,000,  which  virtually 
every  Member  of  this  body  does,  then 
you  can  put  away  $5,000  in  a  savings 
account.  You  have  to  pay  the  tax  up 
front  and  you  have  to  leave  it  there 
for  7  years.  Is  that  going  to  encourage 
savings? 

Driving  in  this  morning.  I  was  listen- 
ing to  virtually  every  economist  they 
could  drag  up  to  address  that  issue. 
Not  one  said  they  thought  it  would  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  am  with  the  President.  I  want  to 
encourage  savings.  But  I  honestly,  at 
this  moment— I  reserve  the  right  to 
change  ray  mind  on  this  one— I  am  not 
sure  that  is  a  big  enough  incentive  to 
get  anybody  to  save. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
budget  the  President  sent  us  last 
Monday  requested  five  more  B-2 
bombers.  The  cost,  including  research 
and  development:  $5.5  billion;  that's 
$1.1  billion  per  copy. 

I  would  guess,  and  this  is  only  a 
guess,  that  those  five  B-2  bombers  will 
cost  more  than  the  President's  savings 
incentive  program  will  cause  the 
American  people  to  save.  Are  they  re- 
lated? You  bet.  Why  do  we  want 
people  to  save?  We  want  them  to  save 
so  we  can  borrow  the  money  to  finance 
these  huge  deficits.  They  say  we  want 
people  to  save  so  business  will  have  a 
bigger  pool  from  which  to  draw,  and 


we  want  them  to  save  to  drive  interest 
rates  down. 

There  is  sort  of  a  contradiction  in 
here.  We  tell  people  we  will  not  tax 
you  on  your  interest.  If  you  save 
enough,  we  will  drive  the  amounts  you 
get  on  your  interest  on  that  money 
down.  Only,  if  the  savings  boom  was  as 
big  here  as  in  Japan,  interest  rates 
would  not  be  10.  12  percent  across  this 
country  for  business  people.  But  it  is 
this  Government  deficit  that  is  the 
culprit  when  it  comes  to  savings. 

You  go  through  this  exercise,  and 
there  will  be  a  very  lengthy  debate  on 
this,  and  if  you  can  cut  $5.5  billion  out 
of  the  Pentagon  s  budget  and  weapons 
procurement,  you  probably  would  do 
more  toward  dealing  with  the  problem 
the  President  is  talking  about  than 
you  would  with  this  savings  plan.  You 
would  not  lose  the  revenue  that  you 
are  going  to  lose  under  this  plan. 

Why  are  the  Japanese  dropping  out 
of  the  American  financial  market,  and 
what  does  that  mean?  Because  their 
interest  rates  are  better  than  ours, 
when  you  consider  inflation,  and  the 
Japanese  treasury  bonds  are  a  better 
buy  than  American  bonds. 

So  on  Tuesday  morning  when  Secre- 
tary Brady  offers  at  the  window  down 
at  the  Treasury  Department  bonds  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  why 
are  the  Japanese  not  showing  up? 
Their  bonds  are  a  better  buy  than 
ours. 

The  Japanese  have  been  financing 
30  percent  of  our  deficit.  If  they  do 
not  finance  it.  what  does  that  mean?  I 
will  tell  you.  It  means  President  Bush 
has  to  call  Alan  Greenspan,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  say, 
'Alan,  start  the  printing  presses,  and 
don't  quit  until  I  call  you." 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  in- 
flation. What  else  does  it  mean,  as  the 
Japanese  pull  out?  It  means  when 
there  is  more  competition  for  that 
money,  interest  rates  go  up  and  infla- 
tion goes  up.  And  what  does  that 
mean?  Loss  of  jobs,  recession,  unem- 
ployment. 

Why  could  the  President  not  say 
that  last  night?  Why  could  he  not  say 
to  the  American  people,  Folks,  here 
is  the  problem,  and  here  is  the  way  I 
intend  to  deal  with  it"?  And  this  is 
real— not  a  metaphor,  not  a  one-liner. 
There  is  not  a  dirt  farmer  in  Franklin 
County,  AR,  that  would  not  under- 
stand precisely  what  I  said.  Education. 
The  President  said  he  is  an  education 
President.  We  had  the  subcommittee 
staff  of  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  sit,  do  an 
analysis  of  the  President's  education 
budget.  It  is  a  cut.  Take  the  4y2-per- 
cent  inflation  rate,  and  subtract  that 
from  the  figure  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  you  have  a  2-plus-percent 
decrease  in  the  education  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  a  story  the 
day  before  yesterday  at  lunch  from  a 


man  who  knew  a  rich  oil  man  down  in 
Louisiana.  He  went  to  this  school, 
which  was  poor,  I  think  mostly  black, 
and  he  said,  "How  many  of  you  kids  in 
here  plan  to  go  to  college  when  you 
get  out  of  school?" 

Six  out  of  the  class  held  up  their 
hands.  He  was  so  appalled  by  that,  he 
made  the  same  generous  offer  that  a 
gentleman  in  New  York  made  several 
years  ago  to  a  class  in  school.  He  said, 
"If  you  all  will  stay  in  school  and  grad- 
uate, I  will  personally  pay  for  your  col- 
lege education." 

Only  two  kids  dropped  out  before 
they  graduated,  and  90  percent  of  the 
remainder  went  to  college.  Is  there  a 
message  in  that?  You  do  not  have  to 
be  a  rocket  scientist  to  understand 
that.  It  means  that  children  want  to 
go  to  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  absolute  values,  and  I  believe 
in  values.  I  did  not  agree  with  Michael 
Dukakis  when  he  said  down  in  Atlan- 
ta, "This  election  is  not  about  philoso- 
phy and  about  ideology;  it  is  about 
competence." 

Mr.  President,  every  election  is 
about  values  and  what  you  believe,  not 
maybe  ideology,  but  what  your  values 
are,  how  you  cherish  them,  and  how 
you  meet  them.  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  values  is  that  no  American  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  an  education  if  they 
want  it,  as  much  as  they  will  take,  and 
no  American  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
health  care. 

Quite  frankly,  no  American  ought  to 
have  to  sleep  on  the  streets  because  he 
does  not  make  enough  money  to 
afford  an  apartment  or  a  house.  That 
is  what  makes  a  country  great. 

We  are  going  to  find,  Mr.  President, 
that  how  many  tanks  and  planes  and 
guns  we  have  is  not  the  strength  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  about  our  judicial 
system,  it  is  about  our  crime  rate,  it  is 
about  our  institutions.  It  is  about  our 
democratic  institutions,  which  Eastern 
Europe  does  not  understand  and  is 
grappling  with.  It  is  about  the  preser- 
vation of  our  sacred  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  I  would  be 
brief,  and  I  have  not  been  quite  as 
brief  as  I  intend  to  be.  Last  night  the 
President  said,  "I  want  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  cooperation."  That  is 
wonderful.  But  you  have  to  ask,  coop- 
eration on  what?  Just  your  agenda,  g 
your  capital  gains,  your  version  of 
child  care,  your  method  of  dealing 
with  the  deficit? 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  cooperate, 
too,  but  we  want  to  have  some  input 
into  the  agenda.  I  speak  only  for 
myself.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  rest  of 
the  Democrats  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  for  none  of  the  Republicans 
on  the  other  side. 

I  speak  from  the  heart  about  what 
has  made  this  country  great.  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  have  to  stand  here  and 
say  that  we  are  broke,  and  we  are  in 


decline,  and  we  have  chosen  to  ignore 
it. 

The  President  quoted  Vaclav  Havel 
last  night,  the  President  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Let  me  tell  you  what  President 
Havel  said  in  his  inaugural  address  4 
weeks  ago.  He  said. 

For  40  years,  we  have  been  lied  to,  and  for 
40  years  we  have  grown  sicker,  because  we 
have  been  saying  one  thing  and  believing 
another. 

He  went  ahead  to  say, 

I  assume  that  you  did  not  elect  me  Presi- 
dent to  continue  this  40  years  of  lying.  We 
have  to  deal  with  our  problems.  Nobody  else 
can  solve  our  problems  but  us. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  of 
that  going  on  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Congress  and  in  the  White 
House— saying  one  thing  and  believing 
another.  The  first  thing  an  alcoholic 
has  to  do  is  admit  his  problem  before 
he  can  deal  with  it.  The  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  agree  this  is  a  serious 
problem,  all  of  it.  It  goes  right  to  the 
basic  values  of  this  Nation. 

If  you  skirt  it,  use  metaphors  to  con- 
ceal it,  wrap  yourself  in  a  patriotic  flag 
to  distract  people  from  it,  you  never 
deal  with  it. 

Last  May,  coming  back  from  Vienna, 
where  an  observer  group  from  the 
United  States  Senate  was  returning  to 
America,  we  landed  in  Iceland.  We 
have  a  base  there,  Keflavik  Air  Base.  I 
had  never  been  to  Iceland,  a  little 
island  of  250,000  Scandinavians  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  a  beautiful  blue-eyed 
blond  people,  bilingual.  They  speak 
Icelandic  and  English.  Everything  is 
clean,  everything  is  beautiful  I  was 
absolutely  stunned  at  the  beauty  of 
this  place. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Iceland 
came  out  to  the  airport,  drove  himself, 
to  visit  with  six  Senators.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Edinburg  and 
a  very  bright,  articulate  man,  a  man  I 
would  not  want  to  run  against. 

So  in  a  little  give-and-take  session  at 
the  airport— and  we  were  only  there  3 
or  4  hours— I  asked,  "Mr.  Minister, 
what  kind  of  a  crime  rate  do  you  have 
here?" 

He  said,  "We  have  had  one  armed 
robbery  in  the  last  1,000  years.  1  be- 
lieve it  was  committed  by  an  American 
tourist." 

I  said,  "Do  your  policemen  carry 
guns?"  "Oh,  no,"  he  said. 

"How  much  do  you  spend  on  de- 
fense?" 'Nothing,  Senator,  zip." 

I  said,  "You  do  not  spend  any  money 
on  defense?"  "Not  a  dollar  "  I  said, 
"But,  Mr.  Minister,  you  are  a  member 
of  NATO."  He  said,  "We  like  to  give 
them  our  thoughts,  our  minds."  He 
said,  "'Senator,  we  only  have  250,000 
people.  We  are  not  big  enough  to 
attack  anybody.  If  anybody  attacks  us, 
we  are  not  big  enough  to  defend  our- 
selves. So  we  just  do  not  mess  with  it." 

He  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  we  do. 
We  educate  our  children."  He  said, 
"We  have  the  oldest  living  constitu- 


tion in  the  world,"  the  only  one  older 
than  ours,  Mr.  President,  and  he  said, 
"We  have  the  highest  literacy  rate  of 
any  nation  on  Earth,  99.9  percent." 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  our 
$300  billion  for  defense  in  this  coun- 
try, of  our  interest  on  the  debt  pre- 
pared to  go  beyond  the  defense  ex- 
penditures and  become  the  biggest  ex- 
penditure in  our  budget,  of  our  chil- 
dren finishing  last  in  educational  per- 
formance among  Western  nations. 
And,  Mr.  President,  within  10  miles  of 
where  I  am  standing,  in  1989  there 
were  more  murders  than  in  all  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  combined, 
and  we  call  ourselves  a  civilized  socie- 
ty. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  extend  our 
hand  of  cooperation  we  will  do  the 
very  best  we  can.  But  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  feel  similarly  as  I  do.  I 
hope  that  this  year  the  Congress  will 
try  to  take  some  initiatives  in  tho.se 
areas  that  are  going  to  prove  fatal  to 
this  country  if  we  do  not  start  address- 
ing them.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  my 
very  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  also  that  I  might  proceed 
for  10  minutes  as  though  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  often  asked.  Is  there  any 
great  debate  left  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 
And  I  said,  "well,  you  have  to  come 
and  get  that  answer  yourself."  But  I 
always  use  the  example  of  the  person 
who  can  probr.bly  best  express  what 
many  of  us  feel,  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  who  has 
just  spent  much  more  time  than  he  in- 
tended to  spend  in  morning  business 
because  the  depth  of  his  feelings  is  so 
great. 

I  intend  to  i.nake  some  remarks  now 
about  an  expedition  that  we  have  been 
part  of  for  some  period  of  time  which 
talks,  to  a  degree,  about  the  human 
spirit,  and  then  I  intend  to  use  the  re- 
mai.ider  of  my  time  in  partial  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  par- 
licuiar'y  his  characterizations  of  the 
rf marks  of  the  President  last  night. 


THE  ANTARCTICA  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  at  this  point  with  my  map 
of  Antarctica,  a  continent  that  I  was 
not  very  familiar  with  until  one  of  my 
good  friends  decided,  after  being  the 


first  in  almost  a  century  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole  on  foot,  that  he  would  be 
the  first  to  go  on  foot  across  the  4,000 
miles  of  Antarctica.  He  is  Joined  by 
five  other  men  from  five  other  coun- 
tries, dogsleddlng  across  Antarctica,  a 
trip  that  began  in  August  1989,  follow- 
ing this  red  line  through  the  highest 
point  in  Antarctica,  also  the  coldest 
point  in  Antarctica,  about  4,000  feet, 
at  Volstok.  They  are  now  about  3,000 
miles  from  the  place  they  began  and 
about  1,000  miles  from  their  destina- 
tion in  March  of  this  year,  their  desti- 
nation being  the  community  of 
Mimyy  on  the  east  Antarctica  coast, 
right  now  traveling  at  a  pace  of  about 
25  miles  a  day,  which  will  get  them 
there  in  early  March. 

The  terrain  currently  is  flat,  but  the 
temperature  is  dropping  as  the  Antac- 
tica  winter  comes.  On  Monday  of  this 
week  the  temperatures  were  some- 
where between  30  and  44  below  zero. 
But  as  team  coleader  Will  Steger,  from 
Minnesota,  said.  "Our  team  can 
handle  the  weather;  it  is  a  lack  of  visi- 
bility that  will  be  a  major  problem.  If 
we  can't  see  the  trail,  we  have  to  sit  in 
our  tents  and  wait." 

This  map  will  give  the  Senate  some 
idea  how  tough  the  weather  actually 
can  be  in  Antactica  as  well  as  showing 
typical  expedition  life.  You  see  the 
dogsled  and  the  humans  wrapped  up 
on  one  of  the  sleds  over  here,  another 
sled  here  with  four  of  the  members  of 
the  expedition  there,  and  the  dogs 
curled  up  in  the  snow.  It  is  these  kinds 
of  blinding  snowstorms  packing  up  to 
2  miles  of  depth  in  snow  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  circulating  it  that 
makes  the  trip  so  difficult. 

The  snow  obviously  cuts  like  glass, 
and  special  protection,  both  for  the 
dogs  and  for  the  men  involved,  is  im- 
portant. 

A  lot  of  people  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  dogs.  I  think  there  is 
something  about  humans,  who  can 
make  decisions  on  trips  like  this,  that 
tends  us  not  to  have  the  same  sympa- 
thy, but  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the 
dogs. 

Let  me  reflect  from  our  daily  reports 
that  it  is  really  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
dogs  on  this  trip  that  picks  up  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  men  when  they  get 
down.  As  Great  Britain's  Geoff 
Somers  said. 

The  coats  that  the  dogs  grow  naturally 
are  growing  even  more  in  Antarctica,  and 
they  are  in  beautiful  condition.  The  dogs 
have  put  on  weight.  They  look  positively 
chubby.  They  are  up  and  excited  when  we 
stop  for  rest,  they  frolic  in  snow,  lie  on  their 
backs,  feet  in  the  air.  or  lie  stretched  on 
their  stomarhs  and  chests  if  they  need  to 
cool  down 

Jeff  continues. 

The  pace  of  24  to  25  miles  per  day  remains 
almo.st  constant  until  the  end  of  the  day 
when,  perhaps  omt  the  last  hour,  the  pace 
increases  because  the  dogs  know  it  is  near 
feeding  time  and  their  excitement  grows. 
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Food  is  very  important  on  the  trek 
for  both  dogs  and  the  men.  They  must 
get  a  balanced  diet  that  provides  them 
with  energy.  The  food  has  to  be  light 
enough  to  carry  on  the  sleds  yet  edible 
in  the  cold.  For  dogs  it  is  easy.  Each 
evening  each  dog  gets  a  2-pound  bloclL 
of  specially  prepared  dogfood  that 
they  will  gnaw  on  all  through  the 
night. 

For  the  men  food  is  more  difficult. 
Each  team  member  eats  36  ounces  of 
food  each  day.  Although  the  menu 
may  vary,  the  staples  include:  for 
breakfast,  a  mixture  of  oatmeaJ  and 
butter,  for  lunch,  dried  fruit,  nuts,  and 
energy  bars;  and  for  dinner,  Pemmi- 
can,  a  lard  and  shredded  meat  mix,  for 
hors  d'oeuvre  and  peanut  butter,  soup, 
cheese,  and  noodles,  rice,  or  potatoes 
for  the  main  dish. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  team  must  not 
only  overcome  natural  and  meteoro- 
logical chaUenges.  but  culinary  monot- 
ony, too.  How  they  do  it  I  am  not  sure. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of:  the  efforts 
of  the  six  men  from  six  different  na- 
tions to  dogsled  across  the  bottom  of 
the  Elarth  is  a  historic  and  especially 
courageous  feat  and  one  that  deserves 
our  admiration.  Their  determination, 
cooperation,  and  their  drive  to  over- 
come overwhelming  odds  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  human  spirit  and  an  exam- 
ple for  the  world. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 
SPEECH 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  floor  today  to  talk  about  the  ex- 
pedition and  having  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  try  to  think  of  what  it  is  that  we 
have  in  common.  I  listened  to  the 
same  speech  he  did.  and  I  did  not 
come  away  as  depressed. 

I  think  of  a  couple  of  things.  No.  1,  I 
think  about  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
elected  to  solve  problems,  so  we  con- 
centrate more  on  the  problems  than 
we  do  on  the  opportunities. 

But  I  do  think  that  that  is  part  of 
the  problem  for  those  of  us  who  are 
assigned  the  job  of  problem  solver.  If 
they  are  not  clearly  identified  for  us, 
and  if  somebody  like  the  President 
does  not  suggest  a  solution,  somehow 
or  other  we  are  not  doing  our  job.  You 
have  to  have  something  to  be  for  or 
against  around  this  place  or  the  job 
becomes  much  more  difficult.  I  foimd 
as  much  imease  in  a  speech  that  did 
not  have  specific  solutions  to  problems 
that  I  understand,  we  all  understand, 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  also 
find,  as  he  does,  in  our  elections  a  de- 
pressing lack  of  instruction  material. 

The  current  occupant  of  the  Chair 
recognizes  from  his  own  campaign  how 
elections  are  run  and  won  in  this  coun- 
try. We  were  all  here  last  year,  I 
recall,  when  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  midst  of  casting  a  very  diffi- 


cult vote  and  a  vote  that  I  recall  he 
characterized  as  being  somewhat  of  a 
political  vote,  saying  this  is  going  to 
get  translated  into  a  30-second  mes- 
sage and  no  one  is  going  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  anyone  to  demonstrate 
some  courage. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  both  know 
the  power  of  the  30-second  message. 
That  is  the  way  we  run  our  campaign. 
But  not  a  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  here  today  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  30-second  message.  Not  a 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moynihan,  said  about 
the  equity  of  generations  in  his  state- 
ment about  payroll  tax  can  be  trans- 
lated into  a  30-second  message.  It 
played  well  last  night  in  a  one-sen- 
tence line  that  said,  "We  will  never 
mess  with  Social  Security,"  and  every- 
one jumped  up  and  applauded. 

But  that  one  line  missed  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  trying  to  point  out  to  us.  It  is  a 
generational  problem,  not  a  tax  prob- 
lem, not  a  Social  Security  problem. 
But  to  try  to  say  that  in  30  seconds  or 
to  try  to  say  that  and  cover  education, 
child  care  and  all  the  rest  of  these  sort 
of  things  in  a  20-minute  State  of  the 
Union  speech  is  incredibly  difficult. 

So  I  compliment  my  President  for  at 
least  having  said  what  we  all  think  we 
know.  But  we  want  the  assurance  that 
things  are  different  today  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.  When  I  came  to 
this  place  we  did  not  talk  about  the  di- 
ficit.  It  was  only  $800  billion.  Nobody 
worried  about  it.  We  talked  about 
taxes,  we  cut  the  taxes,  created  a  defi- 
cit. So.  now  we  have  a  large  deficit  and 
whether  it  is  under  control  or  not  I 
think  is  a  state  of  mind  more  than 
anything  else. 

But  things  are  different  today  than 
they  were  10  years  ago.  I  think  that 
places  a  special  burden  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Again,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  says  he  did  not 
give  us  any  specific  solutions;  he  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  intends  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  I  think  that  is  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  there  is  wisdom 
in  helping  us  as  a  Nation  to  identify 
the  nature  of  these  problems  and  to 
work  with  us  in  trying  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

The  toughest  thing.  I  daresay,  Mr. 
President,  is  finding  in  the  human 
spirit  in  this  country  the  solution  to 
these  problems.  It  is  one  thing  for  me 
to  put  up  a  little  map  here  and  talk  to 
you  about  six  human  beings  who  are 
doing  the  impossible  and  quite  an- 
other to  try  to  instill  that  same  spirit 
into  kids  who  have  to  be  raised  in  this 
community  that  he  talks  about— 
drugs,  no  family,  murder,  fear,  peer 
pressure,  aU  the  rest  of  it. 

But  if  the  President  stood  up  there 
with  a  program  for  the  human  spirit.  I 
do  not  know  how  he  would  have  con- 


veyed it  to  us.  How  do  you  reach  down 
inside  somebody  and  instill  in  them 
whatever  got  instiUed  in  Will  Steger 
and  the  rest  of  these  people? 

America  suffers  from  an  excess  of, 
not  from  a  lack  of,  opportunity.  There 
is  so  much  opportunity  in  this  country 
that  I  think  that  most  of  us  take  it  for 
granted.  When  somebody  like  Pat 
MoTNiHAN  stands  up  and  says  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  we  are 
doing  this  Social  Security  funding  be- 
cause the  promise  is  that  there  is 
going  to  be  something  there  50  or  80 
years  from  now,  but  the  reality  there 
is  paying  today's  debt  so  that  none  of 
us  really  have  to  make  sacrifices 
today,  he  is  right. 

And  the  response  to  that  is  not  to 
denigrate  either  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  the  statement  that  he 
made.  Because  all  that  does  is  feed  aU 
of  those  folks  whose  human  spirit  tells 
them,  "I  should  not  have  to  give  up  a 
little  something  here  so  that  some- 
body can  have  something  over  there." 
All  of  the  folks  that  said,  "Hey,  don't 
make  me  pay  more  for  my  catastroph- 
ic than  somebody  else";  all  the  folks 
that  say,  "Don't  make  me  pay  any- 
thing for  my  health  insurance  so  that 
people  without  health  insurance  can 
have  a  little  bit  of  health  Insurance." 

I  think  there  are  too  many  of  us  in 
politics  who  play  to  the  notion  that 
each  of  us  does  not  have  to  make  some 
small  sacrifice  so  that  all  in  this  coun- 
try might  have  the  opportunity  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke  of. 
Therein  lies  the  quandry.  We  are  the 
products  of  the  30-second  television 
commercial. 

It  is  much  easier  to  knock  Pat  Moy- 
KiHAN's  idea  with  a  one-line  statement. 
It  is  much  easier  to  attack  catastroph- 
ic than  it  is  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  defend  it.  It  is  much  easier 
to  say,  "Do  not  tax  my  fringe  bene- 
fits," than  it  is  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"Nobody  in  this  country  is  entitled  to 
have  the  taxpayers  buy  them  $600  a 
month  worth  of  health  insurance  just 
because  they  work  for  a  big  company, 
when  37  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance  at  all."  It  is  hard  to 
say  that  in  a  30-second  message  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  that  have 
that  kind  of  subsidized  health  insur- 
ance than  the  37  million  who  have 
nothing.  And  so  that  is  the  quandry  I 
think  all  of  us  face. 

My  only  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is.  I  wish  he  would 
not  use  my  President  or  his  message  as 
part  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  it 
was.  I  think  the  President  said  times 
are  different.  They  require  different 
solutions.  They  require  all  of  us  to  be 
involved  in  trying  to  find  these  solu- 
tions. 

Resolving  the  Federal  role  In  child 
care  is  not  simple;  resolving  the  na- 
tional problem  of  $55  billion  a  year 
going  into  medical  care  when  we  have 


border  babies,  we  have  AIDS,  we  have 
people  going  without  health  care  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  get  into  a 
hospital  or  a  doctor.  We  have  the  in- 
equities In  rural  communities  and 
cities.  Put  all  our  money  into  high 
tech  and  nothing  into  primary  care. 

So  I  think  what  the  President  is 
going  to  help  us  do,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  respond,  is  identify  the 
problems,  try  to  find  a  way  in  which 
the  human  spirit  can  be  applied  to 
those  solutions,  find  the  ways  in  which 
more  personal  responsibility,  not  just 
political  responsibility,  is  applied  to 
these  issues. 

That  is  a  long  haul  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  patience  with  our 
President  and  with  each  other. 

As  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  says, 
he  is  only  speaking  fgr  himself.  That 
is  aU  I  am  doing.  I  am  just  speaking 
for  myself  here  today.  But  I  think  I 
am  also  speaking  for  a  lot  of  people 
out  there  who  can  get  a  little  more 
courage  from  those  of  us  who  were 
their  political  leaders,  a  little  less 
money  spent  on  campaigns,  and  a 
little  more  of  our  rhetoric  going  into 
dealing  with  the  realities  of  some  of 
these  problems. 

Maybe  those  of  us  who  are  problem 
solvers  could  agree  on  the  best  way  to 
resolve  those  problems.  And  when  Will 
Seger  and  the  boys  come  back  from 
Antarctica,  they  are  going  to  confront 
us  with  another  opportimity,  which  is 
this  country's  attitude  toward  the  en- 
vironment of  that  continent.  I  hope  at 
that  time  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  re- 
spond to  that  particular  challenge 
that  they  provide  us  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  your  attention.  As  one 
who  just  stands  here  not  knowing 
whether  anybody  is  watching  televi- 
sion as  everyone  does  at  this  point  of 
the  day,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
attention  of  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  who,  I  know,  as  a  new  Member 
of  this  body,  appreciates  the  difficulty. 
You  did  not  set  out  to  be  a  politician 
in  your  life.  That  is  sort  of  coming 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  things.  I 
appreciate  that  there  is  hopefully 
something  each  of  us  has  had  to  say 
about  the  State  of  the  Union  today, 
some  opportunity  for  those  of  you 
who  are  just  getting  here  and  just  rec- 
ognizing the  opportunities  for  you  in 
this  process,  that  special  role  that  you 
are  going  to  play  in  teaching  those  of 
us  who  have  been  here  a  lot  longer 
how  to  do  it  better  than  we  have  been 
doing  it  previously. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURE3fBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness until  11:40  a.m.  under  the  same 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 


THE  WARN  ACT-AN  ANNIVERSA- 
RY AND  A  HISTORY  LESSON 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  commemorate  an  anniversary 
and  to  provide  a  valuable  lesson  on 
recent  history  to  the  Senate.  Next 
week  marks  the  1-year  anniversary  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Worker  Ad- 
justment and  Retraining  Notification 
[WARN]  Act.  As  we  all  know,  that  law 
requires  an  employer  to  provide  work- 
ers with  60  days  advance  notice  before 
ordering  a  plant  closing  or  a  mass 
layoff. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal author  of  this  legislation  designed 
to  help  millions  of  American  workers. 
The  final  product  was  a  political  com- 
promise. While  not  all  that  I  hoped  it 
would  be.  the  WARN  Act  is  one  of  the 
very  few  significant  worker  protection 
laws  passed  in  the  1980's. 

And  it  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
The  doom  and  gloom  predictions  of 
the  corporate  lobbyists  were  complete- 
ly wrong.  Employers  have  had  few 
problems  complying  with  the  law. 
Only  a  handful  of  lawsuits  have  been 
filed  under  the  law.  But  most  impor- 
tantly, workers  and  communities  are 
getting  fair  notice  in  advance  of  a 
plant  closing  or  mass  layoff.  They  can 
begin  to  plan  and  adjust  for  new  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  WARN  Act  was  one  of  the  most 
contentious  issues  addressed  by  the 
100th  Congress.  We  fought  to  include 
it  as  a  part  of  the  omnibus  trade  bUl. 
We  successfully  defeated  attempts  to 
strip  it  from  the  trade  bill.  President 
Reagan  initially  vetoed  the  entire 
trade  bill  in  large  part  because  of  the 
notification  requirement.  We  fell  just 
short  of  a  veto  override  and  we  were 
forced  to  pass  the  bill  again  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure.  Finally,  President 
Reagan  relented,  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming congressional  and  public 
support,  and  allowed  the  bill  to 
become  law,  without  his  signature,  on 
August  4,  1988.  At  the  time,  he  termed 
the  bill  a  "Ticking  Time  Bomb."  The 
WARN  Act  took  effect  6  months  later 
on  February  4,  1989. 

Throughout  the  process,  I  main- 
tained that  President  Reagan's  assess- 
ment of  the  law  was  wrong,  and  histo- 
ry has  proved  that  I  was  right.  After  1 


year,  the  verdict  is  in:  The  WARN  Act 
helps  workers  and  their  communities, 
but  does  not  place  undue  burdens  on 
employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  siuijrised  that  the  advance  notifi- 
cation requirement  created  such  con- 
troversy. I  maintained  then,  as  I  main- 
tain now,  that  requiring  60  dasrs  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  plant  closing  or  mass 
layoff  is  a  very  modest  provision.  It  Is 
simple  human  decency  to  provide  such 
notice  to  loyal,  dedicated  workers. 
They  need  some  time  to  overcome  the 
pain  of  losing  a  job  and  plan  the  next 
step  in  their  lives.  It  is  a  matter  of 
basic  fairness  to  give  advance  word  to 
a  community  that  has  bent  over  back- 
ward to  attract  and  retain  jobs.  With 
fair  warning,  city  leaders  may  begin  to 
rebuild  the  local  economy  and  cope 
with  the  increased  demand  for  social 
services. 

But  others  did  not  see  it  that  way.  A 
number  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  bitterly  opposed  the  biU. 
They  termed  it  a  "Marxist  economist's 
dream"  and  "garbage"  legislation  that 
"represents  the  worst  of  "America." 
They  predicted  that  the  bill  would 
"create  industrial  paralysis"  and 
would  "prompt  an  avalanche  of  costly, 
wasteful  litigation."  Time  has  proven 
that  these  Senators  were  totally 
wrong. 

Those  Senators  were  not  alone  in 
their  erroneous,  dire  predictions.  The 
business  community,  led  by  the  U.S. 
Chaml>er  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
launched  a  vitriolic  lobbying  effort  to 
kill  the  legislation.  For  example,  the 
NAM  predicted  that  the  60-day  notice 
requirement  would,  among  other 
things,  "cause  the  loss  of  Jobs";  "dis- 
courage companies  from  hiring  new 
employees;"  and  "invite  costly,  time- 
consiuning  and  counterproductive  liti- 
gation that  could  paralyze  manage- 
ment decisionmaking."  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  charged  that  the  ad- 
vance notification  provision  was  "an 
anticompetitive  measure  imposing  Ehi- 
ropean-style  government  intervention 
in  the  marketplace"  that  would  lead  to 
"economic  stagnation." 

The  lobbying  effort  also  included  a 
study  conducted  by  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates.  I  have  known  and  respect- 
ed Robert  Nathan  for  a  long  time.  But 
recently,  his  organization  has  pro- 
duced so-called  objective  studies  that 
are  little  more  than  political  broad- 
sides paid  for  by  the  business  commu- 
nity. Based  on  completely  absurd  as- 
sumptions, the  Nathan  study  conclud- 
ed that  the  60-day  notice  requirement 
would  cost  up  to  $2  billion  annually, 
including  an  average  of  $850  minion 
per  year  in  penalties. 

Now  that  the  law  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  year,  not  one  of  those  dire  pre- 
dictions has  come  to  pass.  As  reported 
recently  in  both  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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nal  and  in  the  National  Law  Journal, 
there  has  been  no  explosion  of  litiga 
tion  under  the  WARN  Act— less  than  a 
dozen  cases  have  been  filed  so  far.  The 
Wall    Street    Journal    reported    that 

■few  glitches  have  surfaced  "  in  com- 
plying with  the  WARN  Act  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation.  According  to  the 
National  Law  Journal  a  'vast  majority 
of  companies  reportedly  follow  the 
Federal  plant  closing  law  with  little 
problem."  A  spokesman  for  the  NAM 
has  admitted  that  employers  "seem  to 
be  able  to  live  with"  the  law. 

Earlier  this  month  a  representative 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce indicated  to  my  staff  that  the 
WARN  Act  has  actually  been  a  growth 
tool  because  advance  notice  has 
spurred  community  efforts  to  save  the 
threatened  jobs  or  plan  for  new  ones. 

Moreover,  as  reported  last  week  in 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  there 
have  been  124  notifications  provided 
under  the  law  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 
with  no  complaints  from  employers. 
One  of  the  scare  tactics  used  by  the 
business  opponents  of  the  bill  was  to 
claim  that  once  workers  received 
notice  they  would  destroy  an  employ- 
er's property.  According  to  the  Vindi- 
cator, not  one  incident  of  worker  sabo- 
tage was  reported  in  Ohio  after  an  em- 
ployer gave  notice. 

Mr.  President,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  its  supporters  in  this  body 
were  dead  wrong  about  the  impact  of 
the  WARN  Act.  I  said  that  the  ad- 
vance notification  requirement  was  a 
modest  provision  that  would  not 
create  problems  for  business.  I  said 
that  the  new  law  would  not  open  the 
floodgates  of  litigation  because  most 
employers  would  comply  with  the  law. 
It  appears  that  I  was  right.  I  have  not 
taken  the  floor  to  gloat  or  to  say  I  told 
you  so.  I  am  here  because  there  i.s  an 
important  history  lesson  to  be  learned. 
Those  who  do  not  study  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.  The  WARN 
Act  experience  must  teach  the  Con 
grass  and  the  American  people  to  take 
the  business  community's  dire  predic- 
tions with  a  heavy  dose  of  salt. 

On  any  number  of  measures  de- 
signed to  help  working  people—be  it 
the  minimum  wage  increase,  the  reeu 
lation  of  excess  pension  assets,  or  the 
family  leave  bill  to  name  a  few— the 
business  community  continues  to  raise 
shrill  objections.  I  am  sure  they  will 
continue  to  commission  so-called  eco- 
nomic studies  that  have  no  basis  in  re- 
ality. Unfortunately,  they  will  contin- 
ue to  label  bills  designed  to  help  mil- 
lions of  hard-working  Americans  as 
anti-American  and  crippling  to  our 
economy. 

But  we  should  have  learned  our 
lesson.  These  are  the  same,  tired  argu- 
ments that  corporate  lobbyists  have 
been  relying  on  for  over  50  years.  By 
now.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  NAM  must  have  a  special  comput 
er   program   to    produce   these    argu- 


ments. If  you  plug  in  legislation  to 
benefit  workers,  the  computer  auto- 
matically spits  out  the  same,  emotion- 
al buzzwords:  It  is  a  mandated  benefit 
that  will  lead  to  .socialism  and  econom- 
ic stagnation  and  should  be  called  the 
Lawyers'  Full  Employment  Act.  These 
tactics  have  been  applied  over  and 
over  again  like  a  broken  record  against 
Social  Security,  minimum  wage  and 
child  labor  standards.  Medicare,  anti- 
discrimination laws,  and  now  WARN. 

As  we  debate  legislation  to  benefit 
workers  in  the  coming  session,  I  trust 
my  colleagues  will  be  more  skeptical 
when  corporate  lobbyists,  who  claim 
to  represent  the  employer  community, 
make  their  wild  predictions.  The 
WARN  Act  should  teach  us  that  these 
predictions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  realities  of  business  practice  in  our 
great  country. 

I  am  proud  of  my  lead  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  WARN  Act.  The  law- 
was  designed  to  help  millions  of  work- 
ers and  their  communities  adjust  to 
painful  job  losses.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  Congress  that  in  its  first  year 
of  operation,  the  Worker  Adjustment 
and  Retraining  Notification  Act  has 
been  effective  and  has  worked  remark- 
ably well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National  Iaw  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Youngstow-n  Vindicator 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  9.  1990] 

Labor  Letter:  A  Special  News  Report  on 
People  and  Their  Jobs  in  Offices,  Fields 
AND  Factories 

Layoff-warning  law  proves  little  obstacle 
for  retrenching  employers. 

Few  glitches  have  surfaced  in  the  nearly 
first  full  year  that  companies  have  been  re- 
quired by  the  Worker  Adjustment  and  Re- 
training Notification  (WARN)  Act  to  give  60 
days  advanced  notice  of  plant  closings  or 
mass  layoffs.  The  Labor  Department  says  it 
knows  of  less  than  a  dozen  civil  suits  filed 
by  workers,  unions  or  local  governments 
claiming  violations.  General  Motors  Corp., 
echoing  the  position  of  large  unionized  em- 
ployers, says  it  announces  closings  at  least 
six  months  in  advance.  Many  union  con- 
'  raris  require  the  extended  notice. 

Attorney  Ronald  Green  says  employer 
iuixiPty  about  the  act  was  lessened  when  a 
federal  judge  denied  punitive  damages  for 
some  workers  who  contended  they  were  dis- 
missed without  proper  waminp.  The  law 
holds  employers  liable  for  up  to  60  days 
back  pay.  But  doubts  persist  about  the  law's 
effectiveness.  An  American  Telephone  & 
Tt'legraph  Co  official  says  some  workers 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  a  job  is  lost. 

Adds  a  union  leader:  ■Until  we  can  keep 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  U.S.,  advanced 
notice  doesn't  help  much." 


[From  the  National  Law  Journal,  Jan.  22, 
1990] 

A  Fizzling  "Time  Bohts" 

(By  Randall  Sam  bom) 

The  threat  of  government  interference  in 
employers'  affairs  hovered  over  the  Rust 
Belt  factories  of  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast  Businesses — especially  small  and 
midsize  employers— feared  that  the  Worker 
Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notification  Act 
of  1988  would  sharply  limit  their  ability  to 
restructure  their  production  and  work  force. 
President  Reagan,  after  vetoing  a  similar 
measure,  refused  to  sign  the  bill,  calling  it  a 
■ticking  time  bomb.^^ 

The  law.  however,  went  into  effect  Feb.  4, 
1989.  six  months  after  it  was  enacted  by 
Congress.  After  passage,  lawyers  predicted  a 
wave  of  new  business,  advising  managers 
how  to  comply  with  the  new  law,  along  with 
an  avalanche  of  litigation  every  time  a  com- 
pany turned  out  the  lights  at  another  aging 
factory  or  scaled  back  the  ranks  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

But  there  has  been  no  explosion  yet,  in 
the  year  since  WARN  became  law.  A  vast 
majority  of  companies  reportedly  follow  the 
federal  plant  closing  law,  with  little  prob- 
lem. And  while  only  about  a  dozen  WARN 
actions  have  been  filed,  some  important 
ground  rules  have  been  established  in 
recent  months  in  the  first  court  decisions  in- 
terpreting the  statute. 

Surprisingly,  the  pretrial  decisions  ren- 
dered so  far  stem  from  employment  actions 
affecting  workers  on  Wall  Street  and  on  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.s  Boardwalk— and  only  a 
few  of  the  pending  cases  involve  employees 
in  Rust  Belt  factories. 

One  such  case  is  unfolding  in  Chicago, 
where  a  Stewart-Warner  Corp.  factory 
stands  like  a  dinosaur  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  a  decrepit  industrial 
area  on  the  city's  North  Side.  The  plant  will 
be  closed  in  less  than  two  years,  and  the 
1.200  blue-collar  jobs  it  provided  a  year  ago 
gone,  when  the  company  completes  moving 
its  instrument  gauges  manufacturing  divi- 
sion to  Mexico. 

Citing  labor  costs,  the  company  an- 
nounced the  phase-out  plan  for  the  plant 
Nov.  3  and  soon  began  laying  off  employees. 
Although  the  manufacturer  and  an  employ- 
ees' union  are  attempting  to  negotiate  a  sev- 
erance package,  the  union  filed  suit  Dec.  5 
in  federal  court  in  Chicago,  seeking  60  days' 
wages  and  benefits  for  some  600  employees 
already  laid-off.  Local  1154  of  the  United 
Worker  Association- United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America  v. 
Stewart-Warner  Corp.,  89  C  8983. 

Experts  agree  that  it  will  take  some  years 
to  develop  enough  case  law  before  the  full 
impact  of  the  act  on  labor-management  af- 
fairs can  be  measured. 

According  to  Ronald  Green,  head  of  the 
labor  department  at  New  York's  Epstein 
Becker  &  Green  P.C,  one  reason  there  has 
been  no  flood  of  litigation  is  because  practi- 
tioners have  learned  during  the  first  year 
that  sound  drafting  of  purchase  agree- 
ments, coordinated  with  placement  services 
and  revised  severance  plans  can  help  avoid 
suits  against  employers. 

"It  does  seem  as  if  the  initial  shock  of  the 
statute  led  to  a  basic  level  of  education 
[among  employers]  that  has  made  the  risk 
much  more  manageable.'  says  Mr.  Green, 
who  is  defending  employers  in  three  WARN 
cases,  but  refuses  to  identify  them. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  which  lobbied  heavily 
against  WARN,  agrees  the  law  apparently  is 


less  burdensome  than  many  companies  had 
anticipated. 

"If  it  is  affecting  [employers],  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  live  with  it.'^  says  Randolph 
Hale,  the  association's  vice  president  and 
manager  of  industrial  relations. 

Organized  labor  &nd  attorneys  for  non- 
union workers  also  express  overall  satisfac- 
tion with  the  law.  But  some  plaintiffs'  attor- 
neys add  that  WARN  lacks  some  of  the  en- 
forcement teeth  they  had  hoped  it  would 
have.  (Others  say  that  the  statute  has  little 
applicability  to  large  unionized  employers, 
noting,  for  example  that  auto  industry  col-' 
lective  bargaining  agreements  commonly  in 
elude  provisions  for  up  to  six  months^  notice 
in  advance  of  plant  shutdowns  or  layoffs. ) 

■I  think  that  having  enacted  the  WARN 
Act  is  a  definite  plus  for  workers  in  America 
in  terms  oi  a  plant  closing,  but  it's  more  of  a 
band-aid  on  a  massive  wound  that  is  hurting 
the  country."  says  Neil  G.  Burke,  business 
manager  of  the  United  Workers  Association 
Local  1154.  which  represents  employees  of 
the  Stewart-Warner  plant. 

(Stewart-Wamer  officials  referred  ques- 
tions to  their  attorney.  Wade  Mallard,  name 
partner  in  Atlanta's  Clark,  Paul.  Hoover  & 
Mallard,  who  declined  to  comment  on  the 
WARN  litigation  except  to  say  the  company 
is  preparing  an  answer. ) 

LAWS  PROVISIONS 

WARNS  key  provisions  are  triggered 
when  an  employer  with  100  or  more  employ- 
ees fails  to  give  60  days  advance  warning 
before  effecting  a  "plant  closing  "  or  "mass 
layoff  that  results  in  an  'employment 
loss.'^  Under  WARN,  a  plant  closing  occurs 
when  50  or  more  full-time  employees  at  a 
single  site  or  unit  within  that  site  lose  their 
jobs  during  any  30-day  period  because  of  a 
permanent  closing  or  temporary  shutdowTi 
exceeding  six  months.  A  plant  closing  also 
occurs  when  such  employees  experience 
more  than  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  work  during  each  month  of  any 
six-month  period. 

The  same  60  days^  notice  must  be  given  by 
covered  employers  who  order  a  mass  layoff 
creating  an  "employment  loss^^  during  any 
30-day  period  for  either  500  or  more  full- 
time  employees  or  50  workers  who  consti- 
tute at  least  one-third  of  the  full-time  labor 
force  at  a  facility  or  unit.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  60-days^  notice  requirement 
also  is  triggered  when  a  series  of  employ- 
ment losses  adds  up  to  the  requisite  levels  in 
a  90-day  period. 

The  law  requires  employers  to  give  WTit- 
ten  notice  of  such  actions  to  employees  or 
their  representatives,  state  economic  devel- 
opment officials.  Eind  the  chief  elected  local 
government  official.  There  are  two  major 
exceptions  that  allow  the  notification 
period  to  be  shortened — '■faltering  busi- 
ness" and  "unforeseen  circumstances"— in 
addition  to  a  number  of  other  exemptions. 

Failure  to  give  adequate  notice  leaves  em- 
ployers liable  for  up  to  60  days'  pay  and 
benefits  for  each  affected  employee  and,  in 
some  situations  (none  of  which  has  arisen  so 
far),  a  $500  fine  for  each  day  that  notice 
should  have  been  given  up  to  $30,000.  The 
act  allows  fines  to  be  imposed  only  in  cases 
brought  by  local  governments  against  an 
employer  who  fails  to  grive  adequate  notice. 

An  lmp)ortant  feature  of  the  law  is  that 
the  Department  of  Lalwr  has  no  enforce- 
ment power,  even  though  last  May  it  issued 
six  pages  of  non-binding  regulations  and 
more  than  20  pages  of  comments  interpret- 
ing the  act.  After  two  years,  the  government 
comptroller  general  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  emalyzing  the  effect  of 


the  law  on  employers,  employees  and  the 
economy.  Meanwhile,  courts  continue  to 
shape  and  define  the  law  as  the  ultimate  ar- 
biter of  the  statute's  often  confusing  and 
ambiguous  language. 

FIRST  cases 

Although  few  cases  have  been  filed,  law- 
yers who  handle  WARN  matters  on  both 
sides  agree  that  one"  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  is  that  the  law's  scope  us  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  industrial  heartland,  but  applies  to 
a  much  wider  range  of  employment  situa- 
tions, such  as  brokerage  firms,  casinos  and 
even  law  firms.  (NU.  1-9-89.)  Even  though 
the  first  decisions  stem  from  such  unusual 
employment  settings,  the  courts  have  ad- 
dressed some  i.ssues— including  the  effective 
date  of  the  statute,  punitive  damages,  who 
IS  responsible  for  complying  with  the  notice 
requirements,  and  class  certification— that 
likely  will  apply  in  other  WARN  cases. 

The  first  class  action  certification  in  a 
WARN  case  was  granted  Dec.  4,  1989  to  at 
least  127  employees  who  were  laid  off  with 
little  or  no  notice  beginning  March  10.  1989. 
from  L.F.  Rothschild  &  Co.  Inc..  a  New 
York  investment  banking,  arbitrage  and 
brokerage  firm. 

"The  WARN  Act  seems  particularly  ame- 
nable to  class  litigation.  "  wrote  U.S.  District 
Judge  Pierre  N.  Leval  of  New  'Vork  in  his 
ruling,  which  the  plaintiffs'  lead  counsel. 
Jeffrey  G.  Smith,  of  New  York's  Wolf  Hal- 
denstein  Adler  Freeman  &  Herz.  hailed  as 
paving  the  way  for  future  class  actions  in 
similar  cases.  Requests  for  class  certification 
are  pending  in  at  least  four  WARN  cases  in 
federal  courts  in  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey  and  North  Carolina. 

Although  pleased  at  the  class  aspect  of 
Judge  Leval's  ruling,  plantiffs'  attorneys  in 
this  case  and  others  lamented  the  judge's 
rejection  of  a  claim  that  the  affected  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  punitive  damages. 
Finnan  v.  L.F.  Rothschild  <fe  Co.  Inc.,  89  Civ. 
2718. 

"It  isn't  a  bad  blow  to  this  case  not  to 
have  punitive  damages  because  here  we 
have  a  number  of  high-paid  employees  and 
the  potential  damages  are  already  high,  but 
it  is  a  serious  blow  to  self-enforcement  of 
the  act  if  an  employer  acts  in  bad  faith.  " 
Mr.  Smith  says. 

In  moving  to  dismiss  the  suit,  Rothschild 
had  argued  that  its  layoff  of  employees  in 
the  mortgage-backed,  fixed-income  securi- 
ties and  high-yield  securities  departments 
did  not  invoke  WARN's  notice  requirements 
because  fewer  than  60  days  had  transpired 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  Judge 
Leval  rejected  that  argument  as  "specious," 
adding  that  the  dismissal  motion  raised  a 
"question  of  first  and  [>erhaps  also  last  im- 
pression.'■ 

The  case  also  provides  a  test  of  the  ■fal- 
tering business'^  exception,  which  permits 
managers  to  delay  giving  notice  when  they 
"reasonably  and  in  good  faith"  believe  that 
doing  so  timely  would  preclude  them  from 
obtaining  capital  or  business  that  would 
avert  an  employment  loss.  Rothschild  told 
its  employees  that  it  could  not  give  them  60 
days'  notice  because  it  was  seeking  capital 
that  would  have  been  unavailable  if  timely 
notice  had  been  given.  The  plaintiffs 
counter  that  the  exception  does  not  apply 
because  the  financing  was  being  sought 
from  Rothschild's  parent,  Franklin  Savings 
Association  of  Ottawa,  Kan.  and  other  af- 
filiated companies. 

wide  APPLICATIONS 

The  only  other  judicial  interpretation  of 
WARN  also  may  have  wide  application  as 


far  as  determining  who  is  responsible  for 
following  the  notification  procedures. 

In  two  related  cases  involving  the  former 
Atlantis  Casino  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J.. 
Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Mitchell  H, 
Cohen  of  Camden  ruled  in  November  that 
the  hotel's  owners  remained  the  employer 
for  purposes  of  complying  with  WARN. 
even  though  the  New  Jersey  Casino  Control 
Commission  had  appointed  a  conservator  to 
oversee  the  financially  plagued  operation. 
Finkler  v.  Elsinore  Shore  Associates,  89- 
2330.  (D.N.J. ).  and  Hotel  Employees  Restau- 
rant Employees  International  Union  Local 
54  V.  Elsinore  Shore  Associates,  89-2143, 
( D.N.J.  1 

In  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  alleged 
WARN  violations  have  spavmed  two  sepa- 
rate suits- one  filed  by  a  union  on  behalf  of 
its  affected  members,  and  the  other  brought 
as  a  class  action  by  non-union  employees. 

The  state  commission  first  denied  Atlan- 
tis' casino  license  renewal  because  of  its 
poor  financial  condition  and  negotiations  to 
sell  the  facility  to  New  York  developer 
Donald  J  Trump.  'The  hotel  now  is  the 
Trump  Regency.  I  The  commission  later  ap- 
pointed a  consenator  pending  completion 
of  the  sale,  last  May  it  ordered  all  gaming 
operations  to  cease  within  a  week,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  rapid  layoff  of  hundreds  of 
employees. 

The  Finkler  case,  filed  as  a  class  action  by 
27  non-union  employees,  was  filed  four  days 
after  the  onset  of  the  layoff.  The  hotel  de- 
fendants argued  that  their  WARN  com- 
plaint was  premature  because  six  months 
had  not  yet  elapsed.  But  Judge  Cohen  dis- 
agreed, ruling  that  because  the  owners  had 
no  intention  of  resuming  business  and  rehir- 
ing the  affected  workers,  the  employees 
"reasonably  expected'  the  layoff  to  last 
more  than  six  months  and  did  not  have  to 
wait  until  then  to  file  suit. 

a  CATCH-22? 

Several  management  lawyers  say  that  the 
most  difficult  applications  of  WARN  arise 
in  the  context  of  selling  a  business.  Under 
the  statute,  the  seller  of  all  or  part  of  a 
business  meeting  the  law's  threshold  must 
provide  notice  of  any  plant  closing  or  mass 
layoff  through  the  effective  date  of  the  sale. 
After  the  closing  date,  the  duty  to  proxide 
notice  shifts  to  the  buyer.  These  attorneys 
say  that  many  deals  happen  too  quickly  to 
allow  60  days'  notice  when  it  applies. 

"A  sophisticated  buyer  wants  the  seller  to 
terminate  employees  on  the  closing  date, 
and  then  rehire  those  it  wants  to  keep." 
says  Edward  B.  Miller,  partner  and  senior 
labor  counsel  at  Chicago's  Pope  Ballard 
Shepard  &  Fowle  Ltd.,  and  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
"It  is  difficult  to  work  out  compliance  under 
those  circumstances."  he  adds. 

Another  problem  with  the  statute,  some 
experts  say,  is  a  Catch-22  in  the  fines  provi- 
sion because  few  municipalities  want  to  sue 
employers  at  the  same  time  that  they  might 
be  offering  incentives  to  retain  jobs  in  their 
commimities. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Fresno,  Calif., 
considered  filing  a  WARN  action  on  t)€half 
of  some  270  employees  who  were  laid  off 
without  notice  from  a  turkey-processing 
plant  in  September,  says  Harvey  Wallace, 
city  attorney.  Although  the  city  believes  it 
had  authority  to  bring  the  action,  the  City 
Council  voted  against  filing  the  suit.  The 
city's  interest  was  not  to  obtain  fines,  but  to 
gamer  back  pay  and  t>eneflts  for  the  work- 
ers, Mr.  Wallace  says. 
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"It  does  put  municipalities  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place."  he  adds. 

COMrUANCX  HOT  DIFFICXILT 

Despite  some  pudding  features  of  the  act 
which  must  be  hammered  out  by  the  courts. 
most  employers  are  "finding  compliance  Is 
turning  out  to  be  less  burdensome  than 
they  thought,"  says  Prof.  Nell  N.  Bernstein 
of  the  Washington  University  School  of 
Law,  and  a  labor  arbitrator.  And  even 
though  many  employers  fear  their  work 
force  will  depart  soon  after  receiving  notice 
of  layoff  or  termination,  says  Professor 
Bernstein,  "by  and  large,  most  people  [em- 
ployers] are  being  cautious  to  make  sure 
they  don't  violate  the  act." 

In  fact,  in  some  cases  there  Is  overcom- 
pliance,  according  to  Daniel  V.  Yager,  and 
associate  at  Washington.  D.C.'s  McGuiness 
Si  Williams,  which  Is  counsel  to  the  Labor 
Policy  Association,  a  management  group.  He 
says  his  firm  Is  advising  its  clients  to  give  60 
days'  notice  whenever  possible. 

"We  may  tell  them  they  don't  need  to  give 
notice,  but  wlU  only  know  for  sure  If  they 
are  sued,  and  lose."  says  Mr.  Yager,  a 
former  minority  staff  attorney  for  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In 
many  cases,  he  adds,  the  cost  of  defending  a 
WARN  suit  probably  would  be  greater  than 
the  amount  of  back  pay  and  benefits  owed 
under  the  statute. 

"I  think  litigation  is  not  so  much  impeded, 
but  minimised  by  the  remedy  available  to 
parties,"  Mr.  Yager  says. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  California  Em- 
ployment Development  Department,  the 
state  agency  designated  to  receive  WARN 
notices  from  employers,  confirms  Mr. 
Yager's  observation  of  overcompliance. 
Through  Sept.  30,  1989,  the  agency  esti- 
mates that  some  16  percent  of  the  notices  it 
had  received  pursuant  to  WARN  were  not 
required  under  the  law.  The  department  re- 
ports that  it  had  received  346  WARN  no- 
tices of  plant  closings  or  layoff  affecting 
more  than  31.500  workers  between  Oct.  28. 
1988.  and  Dec.  31.  1989. 

Ironically,  management,  which  had  lob- 
bled  strongly  against  passage  of  the  law. 
seems  in  most  cases  to  have  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility WARN  imposes.  And  labor, 
which  had  pushed  for  the  law's  enactment. 
seems  to  feel  It  got  less  than  it  had  hoped 
for. 

Although  it  Is  still  to  early  to  fully  evalu- 
ate WARN's  Impact  and  uncertainties 
remain  that  wUl  be  answered  only  after  fur- 
ther litigation,  the  statute  appears  to  work 
effectively  in  many  situations  without  ex- 
posing employers  to  huge  Judgments,  says 
David  Cathcart,  a  partner  in  Los  Angeles' 
Gibson.  EKmn  &  Crutcher  who  represents 
employers.  "It's  not  necessary  to  impose 
large  liability  and  tort  remedies  to  make  a 
statute  effective,"  he  says. 

But  several  attorneys  representing  affect- 
ed workers  harbor  doubts  about  the  law's 
overall  effectiveness  because,  they  argue, 
the  incentives  for  abiding  by  WARN  are  not 
strong  enough.  Yet,  even  they  concede  that 
having  some  law  Is  better  than  having  none 
ataU. 

"Damages  are  limited  to  what  the  employ- 
er would  have  to  pay  if  he  abided  by  the 
statute.  It  allows  them  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens— without  Labor  Department  In- 
volvement—whether there  will  be  private 
action."  says  BCr.  Smith.  Plaintiffs'  counsel 
tn  RoOuehiUL 

Herbert  V.  Adams  ni,  a  sole  practloner  in 
Cbicaco  who  represents  the  union  workers 
at  Stewart-Warner,  agrees  that  the  law  is 
beneficial  in  giving  employees  notice  In  ad- 


vance of  a  shutdown.  "Without  it,  the  com- 
pany would  not  have  said  anything  and  Just 
gone  and  closed  the  door  and  left  for 
Mexico  as  a  fait  accompli,"  he  says. 

"It  may  be  more  cost-effective  [for  em- 
ployers] to  |}ay  wages  and  benefits  than 
legal  fees."  he  adds,  "but  I've  never  seen 
companies  act  too  rationally  on  matters  like 
this." 

[From  the  National  Law  Journal.  Jan.  22. 
1990] 

(By  Randall  Sambom) 

Result:  A  HAirorm,  or  Cases 

Lawyers  for  labor  and  management  and 
their  clients  are  closely  watching  develop- 
ments in  lawsuits  pending  under  the  year- 
old  Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining  No- 
tification Act  of  1988.  The  following  Is  a 
partial  list  of  pending  cases  compiled  by 
The  National  Law  Journal.  (Details  of  the 
first  four  appear  in  the  accompanying 
story.) 

Local  I1S4  of  the  United  Workers  Asso- 
ciation-United Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  0/  America  v.  Stewart- Warner  Corp 
89  C  8983  (N.D.  111.  filed  Dec.  5.  1989). 

Finnan  v.  L.F.  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Inc., 
89  av.  2718.  (.S.D.N.Y.  filed  April  21,  1989). 

Finkler  v.  Elsinore  Shore  Associates,  89 
2330.  (D.N.J.  filed  May  26.  1989).  and  HoUl 
Employees  Restaurant  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union  Local  54  v.  Elsinore  Shore  As- 
sociates. 89-2143.  (D.N.J.  filed  May  18, 
1989). 

Holcomb  V.  Pilot  Freight  Carriers  Inc., 
C-89-227-WS.  (M.D.N.C.  filed  March  31. 
1989).  and  Kinton  v.  Pilot  Freight  Carriers 
Inc..  C-89-390-WS.  (M.D.N.C.  fUed  June  5. 
1989).  Two  related  suits— one  brought  by  a 
union  and  the  other  filed  as  a  class  action 
on  behalf  of  non-union  employees — covering 
more  than  2.000  workers  who  lost  their  Jobs 
after  Pilot  Freight  Carriers  was  sold  in  De- 
cember 1988.  Both  cases  are  stayed  during 
the  course  of  liquidation  proceedings  fUed 
in  June  against  Pilot  Freight  in  Bankruptcy 
Court. 

Solberg  v.  Inline  Corp..  4-89  Civ.  650. 
(D.  Minn,  filed  July  28.  1989).  A  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  12  on  defendants'  motion 
to  dismiss  on  grounds  that  affected  workers 
were  part-time  employees  and  on  plantlff's 
motion  for  class  certification.  More  than  200 
former  workers  for  the  packaging  compsoiy 
claim  they  were  hired  as  full-time  employ- 
ees and  laid  off  without  sufficient  notice. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  New  Or- 
leans <fe  Vicinity  v.  Dillard  Department 
Stores  Inc..  89-3680.  (ED.  La.  filed  Aug.  17, 
1989).  and  Plescia  v.  Dillard  Department 
Stores  Inc..  89-3751.  (E.D.  La.  filed  Aug.  23, 
1989.)  Also  two  related  suits— one  with  a 
union  plaintiff  and  the  other  a  class  action 
on  behalf  of  more  than  500  non-union  em- 
ployees. A  class  certification  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  Jan.  24.  The  plaintiffs'  claims 
are  against  both  Dillard  and  the  former 
D.H.  Holmes  Co.  Ltd..  a  regional  depart- 
ment store  chain  that  was  bought  by  Dillard 
last  May. 

Jones  V.  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Inc.,  3- 
89-545  (E.D.  Tenn.  filed  July  28,  1989).  A 
class  action  covering  some  900  non-union 
employees  who  allegedly  suffered  an  "em- 
ployment loss"  without  adequate  notice 
during  the  phase-out  of  a  hosiery  plant. 
This  case  is  expected  to  test  the  statutory 
defense  of  "unforeseen  circumstances." 


(From  the  Youngstown  (OH)  Vindicator, 
Jan.  26,  1990] 

Bosses  Coopkratimg  Wfth  Aovarce  Notice 
(By  Don  Shilling) 

Salem.— A  state  official  said  he  is  sur- 
prised how  well  employers  have  accepted  a 
1989  federal  law  that  requires  advance 
notice  for  some  plant  closings  and  layoffs. 

Nearly  half  of  the  companies  who  have 
given  advance  notice  of  Job  losses  have  not 
been  required  to  do  so  by  the  law,  said  Mi- 
chael Hock,  director  of  the  state  Rapid  Re- 
sponse Unit. 

The  unit,  which  Is  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  was  set  up 
to  administer  the  Workers  Adjustment  and 
Retraining  Act,  which  Congress  passed  in 
February  1989. 

Hock  told  about  30  people  at  a  meeting 
Thursday  of  the  Columbiana  County  Job 
Service  Employer  Committee  that  he  had 
expected  more  resistance  to  the  law.  His 
unit  began  operating  last  July. 

He  gave  the  following  reasons  why  It  ap- 
pears the  law  has  been  accepted: 

Of  the  124  notifications  received,  57  have 
not  been  required.  Notices  have  been  made 
for  as  few  as  nine  laid-off  workers,  when 
notice  is  required  for  no  less  than  50. 

About  20  percent  of  the  notifications  have 
come  with  more  than  the  60  days  required. 

The  response  unit  has  heard  no  com- 
plaints from  employers  about  the  law. 

No  company  has  refused  help  from  the 
unit  even  though  the  law  requires  only  noti- 
fication. 

No  violators  of  the  law  have  been  found, 
even  though  penalties  are  not  that  tough.  A 
company  in  violation  of  not  giving  60  days' 
notice  can  avoid  a  fine  by  paying  the  work- 
ers their  daily  rate,  plus  benefits,  for  the 
part  of  the  60  days  they  were  not  notified. 

There  have  been  no  incidents  of  worker 
sabotage,  as  some  had  feared  would  happen 
with  advance  notice. 

Hock  said  his  five-person  unit  has  focused 
on  helping  workers  find  other  Jobs  because 
notification  usually  comes  too  late  to  come 
up  with  solutions  that  will  save  a  firm. 

The  unit  has  had  no  success  yet  as  saving 
companies  from  going  under,  he  said.  But 
negotiations  for  employee  buyouts  are  ongo- 
ing at  three  compaiiles  who  are  on  the  brink 
of  shutting  down,  he  said. 

The  unit  also  will  Initiate  action  without 
being  asked  by  those  Involved,  he  said.  The 
unit's  help  was  accepted  by  the  Quaker  Oat 
plant  in  Marion  after  the  unit  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  some  workers  might  lose 
their  Jobs. 

The  company  is  working  with  the  unit 
even  though  a  potential  mass  layoff  or  clos- 
ing is  more  than  60  days  away,  he  said. 

In  most  cases,  the  unit's  work  Is  limited  to 
helping  workers  prepare  for  another  Job,  he 
said.  Workers  are  informed  about  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Employment  Services  (OBES) 
programs,  such  as  retraining  through  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  he  said. 

The  unit  coordinates  workshops,  where 
workers  are  helped  in  preparing  resumes 
and  tips  on  finding  a  Job,  he  said.  Support 
groups  can  be  established,  and  mock  Inter- 
views can  be  held  and  videotaped,  he  said. 

Information  is  provided  about  what  Jobs 
are  available  in  the  area,  he  said. 

Hock  said  the  law  says  the  unit  should 
make  a  visit  to  a  plant  within  48  hours  after 
notification  Is  received.  A  meeting  is  then 
set  up  with  the  employer,  employees,  OBES 
officials  and  community  officials  to  talk 
about  what  the  workers  need,  he  said. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  12  noon  under 
the  same  conditions  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohl  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2050  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  guortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESCALATING  OFFENSIVE  IN 
ANGOLA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  press  reports 
both  this  morning  and  yesteray  morn- 
ing regarding  UNITA  President  Jonas 
Savimbi.  As  has  been  reported  in  the 
media,  our  good  friencl— the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  also  consid- 
ers Dr.  Savimbi  a  good  friend— is  the 
bastion  of  freedom,  the  example  of  a 
true  Western  democrat  in  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  with  a  remarkable 
record  success  in  achieving  freedom 
for  parts  of  Angola  against  insur- 
mountable odds.  Yet  now,  the  aid  to 
UNITA  has  slackened  some  from  the 
West.  Unfortunately,  westerners  nor- 
mally think  that  when  the  battle  is 
over  they  can  stop  the  fighting.  How- 
ever, the  Communists  are  usually  very 
patient  and  they  think  time  is  on  their 
side  and  continue  the  aid. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Savimbi  was 
forced  to  cancel  his  trip  to  Portugal. 
News  Indicates  that  the  cancellation 
was  because  of  the  escalating  offense 
against  UNITA.  The  offensive  was  de- 
scribed by  President  Savimbi  In  the 
Washington  Post  as  "the  biggest  air 
offense  ever  mounted  in  Angola's  16- 
year  war."  He  also  said  that  there  has 
never  been  anything  like  this. 

The  article  states  the  Angolan  Gov- 
ernment forces  began  an  intensive 
bombing  campaign  Monday,  launching 
several  raids  near  the  UNTTA-held 
town  of  Maving's  with  14  Soviet-built 
Mig-23's  and  other  warplanes.  It  adds 
that  the  Government  forces  are  using 
fragmentation  bombs  to  attack  the 
surrounding  area  where  11.000  UNTTA 
civilians  live.  These  fragmentation 
bombs  are  cluster  bombs,  as  they  are 


often  called,  which  can  raise  havoc  on 
civilian  population.  There  is  very  little 
protection  for  people.  It  is  a  warm  cli- 
mate. The  housing  Is  very  rudimenta- 
ry, very  basic.  It  is  devastating  to 
schools  and  to  population  centers. 

The  MPLA  is  deliberating  targeting 
the  schools  and  hospitals  in  UNITA  ci- 
vilian territory,  hoping  to  panic  the  ci- 
vilian population  and  demoralize 
UNITA  supporters. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Presi- 
dent Savimbi  since  1984— even  before 
that,  but  I  had  the  opr>ortunity  to 
meet  him  in  Jamba  in  1984  as  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  visit  there.  He 
is  a  very  straightforward  speaker.  He 
told  me  then,  when  I  asked  him  what 
those  of  us  who  wanted  to  help  people 
who  love  liberty,  could  do.  he  told  me 
to  go  back  to  the  Congress  and  repeal 
the  pro-Marxist  Clark  simendment; 
that  he  was  not  impugning  the  mo- 
tives of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  had  supported  it,  but  he  said  it 
had  turned  out  that  it  had  had  a  very 
clear  implication  to  help  the  Marxists 
in  Angola  and  was  detrimental  to  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Angola. 

The  Senate  wisely  voted  for  my 
amendments,  and  later  the  House  did, 
and  I  have  appreciated  the  help  in 
that  effort  of  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

We  felt  we  had  made  headway.  We 
had  made  headway.  I  think  we  did  the 
right  thing.  I  think  the  Senate  did  the 
right  thing,  the  House  did  the  right 
thing,  and  it  looked  like  we  were 
making  headway. 

But  in  his  own  words  today,  he  says 
UNITA's  situation  is  seriously  deterio- 
rating in  the  face  of  Soviet  escalation 
in  Angola.  It  is  interesting  that  aU  we 
hear  about  Is  glasnost,  perestroika, 
and  how  we  are  now  going  to  have  Big 
Macs  in  Moscow. 

I  am  delighted  they  are  there,  be- 
cause I  believe  McDonald's  will  do 
more  for  capitalism  and  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  than  maybe  any 
other  diplomatic  effort  we  could  make 
because,  one.  they  are  going  to  show 
people  how  to  run  a  fast-food  business; 
two,  they  will  teach  people  how  to 
work,  which  is  badly  needed  in  the 
Communist  bloc  coimtries;  three,  they 
give  people  the  opportunity  to  see 
there  is  a  better  life  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

All  of  those  things  are  good  and 
positive.  I  welcome  them.  But  while 
that  is  going  on.  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  there  is  another  face 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  face  is 
there  are  still  some  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  expanding  their 
long-term  goals  since  1925,  and  that  is 
to  try  to  get  across  the  central  part  of 
the  African  continent  so  they  can 
have  the  treasure  house  of  minerals  in 
their  warehouse  in  case  of  a  confron- 
Ution  with  the  West. 

In  his  own  words.  Dr.  Savimbi  is 
saying  UNTTA 's  situation  is  deteriorat- 


ing. I  think  the  Senate  needs  to  know 
why. 

The  President  has  promised  UNTTA 
they  would  be  provided  with  "appro- 
priate and  effective"  assistance,  but  It 
is  clear  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
situation  points  to  a  complete  inad- 
equacy with  regards  to  our  support. 

I  urge  the  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  others  to  address 
this  issue  personally  and  immediately. 

As  long  as  the  Soviets  are  directing 
the  slaughter  of  innocent  Angolan  citi- 
zens, the  United  States  should  ask 
itself  whether  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  really 
the  true  reformer  he  is  portrayed  to 
be.  Do  the  Soviet  weapons  get  shipped 
to  the  MPLA  purely  because  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  low-level  bureaucrats  are 
deciding  to  transiMrt  Mlg-29's  to  C^ba 
and  SU-25's  to  Communist  Angola? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
be  that  foolish  as  to  believe  that  some- 
how Mr.  Gorbachev— Time  magazine, 
incidentally,  chose  him  as  "Man  of  the 
Decade"— is  not  an  accomplice  of  these 
shipments  of  weapons  to  the  Third 
World.  In  such  a  highly  centralized 
system  of  government.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
assuredly  is  aware  of  his  foreign  poli- 
cies. While  talking  peace,  he  is  pursu- 
ing the  military  extermination  of 
UNITA. 

While  President  Savimbi  has  been 
trying  to  revive  the  peace  process,  the 
\0>LA  has  once  again  shown  its  true 
colors  and  is  trying  to  annihilate  its 
political  opposition. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Savimbi  is  a  man 
of  peace.  He  sought  to  salvage  the 
1975  peace  accords.  He  is  now  seeking 
to  salvage  the  promises  of  the  June 
meeting  in  Zaire  with  MPLA  President 
Dos  Santos,  when  Dos  Santos  prom- 
ised national  reconciliation  talks  and  a 
cease-fire. 

And  Savimbi  is  pushing  to  fulfill  his 
side  of  that  pledge.  But  the  pledge  at 
Zaire  proved  to  be  just  another  broken 
promise  by  a  regime  in  Angola  which 
is  backed  by  the  Soviets  that  has  never 
sought  peace  or  reconciliation.  "They 
have  only  sought  annihilation  of  those 
who  disagree  with  their  one-party  rule 
of  that  country. 

Several  months  ago.  UNTTA  offered 
through  Zairean  President  Mobutu,  a 
cease-fire  proposal  to  the  MPLA.  The 
proposal  was  flatly  rejected.  The 
MPLA  Central  Committee  on  January 
22  of  this  year,  reaffirmed  the  party's 
role  as  vanguard  of  the  working  people 
and  endorsed  continued  one-party 
rule.  Clearly,  the  message  of  Eastern 
Ehirope  has  not  sunk  in  with  the  dicta- 
torship in  Angola.  The  MPLA  dictator 
is  presenting  himself  in  the  same  light 
as  the  once  leader  of  Romania, 
Ceausescu. 

"The  State  Department  in  January, 
issued  a  statement  which  acknowl- 
edged the  role  of  100  Soviet  advisers  in 
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the  combat  operations  against 
UNITA's  heartland.  That  statement 
was,  to  put  it  mildly,  deficient.  What  is 
needed  from  the  State  Department  is 
a  strong,  immediate  and  public  criti- 
ciBm  of  the  MPLA's  aggression  and  a 
demand  to  the  MPLA  to  accept  the 
cease-fire  bid  and  UNITA's  call  for 
direct  talks. 

Mr.  President,  it  disappoints  me. 
while  so  many  good  things  are  hap- 
pening and  so  many  things  that  our 
leadership  and  the  administration  are 
pushing  to  do  that  I  approve  of,  that 
somehow  some  of  these  things  they 
seem  to  be  so  passive  on  are  in  the 
face  of  an  active  disinformation  cam- 
paign against  UNITA. 

In  what  appears  to  be  abject  compla- 
cency on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  MPLA  plans  to  host  another 
summit  with  a  handful  of  radical  Afri- 
can nations  who  earlier  called  for 
President  Savimbi's  exile  and  political 
absorbtion  of  UNITA  into  MPLA 
forces.  These  countries  have  tradition- 
ally been  hostile  to  UNITA  and  to  the 
United  States,  yet  the  MPLA  depicts 
them  as  representative  of  African 
opinion  on  the  Angolan  conflict. 

The  State  Department  must  develop 
a  program  to  recapture  the  negotia- 
tion initiative  from  this  MPLA-orches- 
trated  arrangement. 

We  must  have  our  administration 
and  our  State  Department  officials  get 
aggressive  and  informative  to  the 
press,  the  public,  and  to  the  world 
about  this  outrage  that  is  taking  place 
in  Angola. 

State  Department  officials  have 
been  quoted  in  the  past  as  saying  that 
it  is  not  up  to  the  United  States  to 
proscribe  solutions  for  the  Angolans. 
This  is  not  what  UNITA  wants  either. 
UNITA  wants  the  United  States  to 
forcefully  defend  democratic  institu- 
tions and  to  restate  United  States  ob- 
jectives for  free  elections  in  Angola. 

While  the  State  Department  advo- 
cated free,  internationally  supervised 
elections  in  Namibia,  they  have  oddly 
avoided  endorsing  elections  in  Angola. 
UNITA  does  not  want  the  United 
States  Government  to  write  its  consti- 
tution, but  it  does  want  us  to  endorse 
self-determination  in  Angola.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  UNITA  is  the  only 
political  party  in  that  country  which 
supports  free  elections. 

It  is  the  only  party  in  Angola  that 
supports  free  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  not  shirk  its  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  play  a  role  in  encourag- 
ing other  friendly  African  nations  to 
become  involved  in  a  peace  process  as 
a  counter  to  the  proposals  of  MPLA 
radical  coalition. 

Finally,  the  Angolan  carnage  in 
which  the  Soviets  are  participating 
must  be  raised  during  Secretary 
Baker's  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze.  The  Soviet 
conduct  in  the  Third  World  is  a  vital 


indicator  of  Soviet  long-term  inten- 
tions toward  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  found  out  in  the  past  8  years 
that  when  we  stand  firm  when  the  So- 
viets—prod with  the  bayonet,  if  they 
hit  steel,  they  back  up.  If  they  hit 
softness,  they  push  forward. 

Nothing  hcis  really  changed  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  hardliners,  of  the 
old  Stalinists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
unless  we  stand  firm,  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  feel  free  to  act  with  impunity 
in  the  Third  World  to  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  national  security  interests. 
While  we  are  diverted  watching  what 
is  happening  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  places  where  there  is  so  much 
excitement  for  the  world,  so  much  ex- 
citement and  hope  for  mankind,  for 
freedom,  rights  in  Africa,  they  are 
pushing  forward  with  their  program. 

So  I  fervently  hope  that  President 
Bush  will  direct  his  personal  attention 
to  this  urgent  crisis  in  Angola.  I  have 
raised  this  matter  with  members  of 
the  Bush  administration,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  UNITA 
depends  upon  us  in  this  critical  time. 

If  we  in  the  Senate,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  fail  to  fulfill  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  UNITA. 
Africa,  and  its  people  will  pay  a  very, 
very  heavy  price.  The  Soviets  have 
never  inflicted  anything  upon  Africa 
except  misery,  poverty,  bloodshed,  and 
death  upon  their  African  client  states. 

The  United  States  cannot  condone 
in  Africa  the  government-imposed 
misery  the  East  Europeans  are  trying 
to  discard,  we  simply  cannot  accept 
that.  Mr.  President.  It  is  unacceptable 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  human 
rights.  If  we  do  accept  it.  then  we  are 
shirking  our  responsibilities. 

The  best  course  for  us  to  take  would 
be  to  decide  that  we  should  be  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  get  briefings  of  what  is  happening. 
The  reports  are  that  the  Soviet-in- 
spired, and  possibly  led.  troops,  air- 
craft, armored  columns  are  raising 
havoc  near  Jamba  as  we  speak.  The 
choice  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  realization 
which  will  be  our  challenge.  We  must 
stand  up  for  freedom  in  Africa  at  this 
time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

If  there  is  no  other  Senator  seeking 
recognition.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  ANGOLA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today  on  a  grave  series  of 
events  occurring  in  Angola.  A  bloody 
and  senseless  struggle  is  being  carried 
out,  largely  outside  the  view  of  televi- 
sion cameras  or  the  press. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  just  speaking  on  Angola 
and  the  conflict  there  between  the 
MPLA  and  the  UNITA  forces.  I  urge 
the  Senator  to  talk  to  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  recently  have  done.  I  think 
he  will  be  satisfied  that  our  resolve  as 
a  nation  in  support  of  Jonas  Savimbi 
and  the  UNITA  forces  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  certainly  represented, 
and  I  say  to  those  of  us  who  have  such 
a  longstanding  interest,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  does,  that  our  resolve  and 
our  support  continue. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  said  this 
morning  about  the  particular  situation 
going  on  there  is  very  important. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Dos  Santos  and  the  MPLA 
have  launched  what  I  believe  may  be  a 
desperate  effort  to  bring  disruption 
and  damage  and  death  to  the  civilian 
population  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  commit  a  military  effort 
when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
peace  process  which  they  apparently 
feel  is  not  going  the  way  they  want  it 
to  go. 

That  really  is  what  is  happening  in 
Angola.  There  had  been  a  cease-fire. 
There  had  been  a  tentative  agreement 
to  commence  negotiations  on  power 
sharing.  There  had  been  an  under- 
standing that  Jonas  Savimbi  himself 
would  be  willing  to  extract  himself 
during  this  negotiation  process,  if  nec- 
essary, understanding  that  he  would 
have  the  right,  as  anyone  should  have, 
to  ultimately  participate  in  a  true  rec- 
onciliation and  elections  on  a  national 
level. 

So  I  think  we  had  the  basis  of  a 
cease-fire  and  the  basis  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion, nationally,  in  Angola  before  the 
MPLA  decided  they  just  did  not  like 
the  way  things  were  going,  so  they 
were  going  to  once  again,  start  a  mili- 
tary action.  I  think  that  is  deplorable, 
and  I  think  it  certainly  bodes  very 
poorly  for  the  good  intentions  of 
UNITA  in  trying  to  reach  a  settlement 
there. 

Secretary  Cohen,  our  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  African  Affairs,  has  worked 
tirelessly,  and  I  am  satisfied,  at  least 
at  this  moment,  that  the  U.S.  resolve 
is  still  there  and  that  we  are  prepared 


to  continue  whatever  assistance  we 
have  committed  to  see  that  the 
UNITA  forces  are  not  damaged  or  re- 
pelled by  the  MPLA. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  perhaps  under- 
standable that  so  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  what  may  become  a  large 
scale  slaughter.  We  have  all  been 
caught  up  in  the  rush  of  recent  world 
events.  The  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  toppled  tyrant  after  tyrant.  A 
cowardly  dictator  has  been  ousted 
from  Panama.  Yes.  I  believe  we  should 
celebrate  the  victories  of  democracy  in 
recent  months.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber how  sharply  this  contrasts  with 
the  16  years  of  devastating  civil  war  in 
Angola. 

The  promises  of  peace  last  summer 
have  been  replaced  by  a  new  MPLA 
military  offensive  in  southern  Angola. 
As  noted  by  our  State  Department, 
the  MPLA  regime  has  committed  ar- 
mored vehicles,  tanks,  and  several 
thousand  troops  in  this  attempt  to 
impose  a  military  solution  on  the  An- 
golan opposition.  These  mechanized 
divisions  are  being  supported  by  Soviet 
technicians  and  advisors. 

The  destruction  caused  by  this  of- 
fensive is  being  augmented  by  renewal 
of  the  air  war  against  UNITA  posi- 
tions close  to  the  UNITA-controUed 
town  of  Mavinga.  Reports  indicate 
that  squadrons  of  modern  MiG  air- 
craft, flying  at  great  heights  to  avoid 
UNITA  missile  fire,  are  carrying  out 
indiscriminate  bombing  runs  against 
guerrilla  positions.  These  same  reports 
claim  that  the  large  scale  bombing  in- 
clude the  use  of  fragmentation,  or 
cluster-type,  weapons.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  the  civilians  living  in  the  area  who 
are  suffering  the  most  from  this  indis- 
criminate bombing. 

An  ominous  recent  accompaniment 
to  the  MPLA  offensive  was  a  state- 
ment last  week  by  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Ministry  that  Cuba  is  suspending  the 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  Angola 
in  response  to  the  loss  of  four  Cuban 
soldiers  in  an  area  outside  the  current 
fighting.  If  this  is  a  signal  that  Cuba 
intends  to  break  its  commitments 
under  the  Tripartite  accords,  the  im- 
plications for  peace  in  the  entire 
southern  African  region  are  troubling 
indeed.  The  Government  of  South 
Africa,  which  has  been  satisfied  by  the 
Cuban  withdrawals  to  date,  has  ex- 
pressed to  our  Government  its  great 
concern  over  the  Cuban  announce- 
ment and  its  possible  impact  on  the 
Namibian  independence  process. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  this 
latest  MPLA  offensive— an  offensive 
that  has  left  hundreds  dead  or  wound- 
ed—is that  it  is  pointless  and  unneces- 
sary. Pointless,  because  it  is  clear  that 
the  war  can  only  be  ended  by  negotia- 
tion. MPLA  hopes  for  a  military  solu- 
tion are  illusory.  And  supporters  of 
the  MPLA  must  ensure  that  this  mes- 
sage is  understood  in  Luanda.  Unnec- 


essary, because  a  ceasefire  is  the  best 
alternative  available. 

Last  fall,  the  African  mediator  of 
the  Angolan  peace  process.  President 
Mobutu  of  Zaire,  made  a  second  at- 
tempt to  end  the  fighting.  His  propos- 
al took  into  account  the  flaws  of  the 
original  ceasefire,  which  rapidly  evap- 
orated because  of  a  lack  of  agreement 
on  methods  to  verify  and  enforce  an 
end  to  the  fighting.  The  United  States 
endorsed  this  proposal  sind  UNITA  ac- 
cepted it.  Instead,  the  MPliA  launched 
a  massive  military  offensive. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  that  the  world  has  re- 
mained so  silent.  The  administration's 
condemnation  of  this  outrage  has  been 
surprisingly  mild,  particularly  when  it 
had  twice  attempted  to  get  the  Ango- 
lan regime  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  Cohen  has  just  returned  from 
Luanda  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  the  killing.  Those  that 
argue  that  the  MPLA  is  serious  about 
peace  and  national  reconcilliation 
have  received  a  definitive  answer.  The 
MPLA  remains  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary option. 

It  is  alarming  that  one  of  the  diplo- 
matic triumphs  of  the  past  decade  is 
now  being  threatened  just  as  it  begins 
to  bear  fruit.  The  Constitution  of 
newly  independent  Namibia  is  one  of 
the  more  democratic  and  liberal  in  the 
world.  It  ensures  a  multiparty  parlia- 
ment, protects  basic  human  rights, 
and  provides  free  elections.  If  the  new 
government  lives  up  to  its  early  prom- 
ises, we  can  expect  stability  and  pros- 
perity in  this  newest  of  nations. 

New  winds  are  stirring  in  other  parts 
of  the  southern  Africa  subcontinent. 
Botswana,  once  one  of  the  worlds 
poorest  nations,  is  prospering  under  a 
democratic  government  and  sound  eco- 
nomic management.  Mozambique  is 
beginning  to  recover  from  earlier  dis- 
astrous socialist  policies  and  has  im- 
proved its  relations  with  the  West. 
Even  in  South  Africa,  there  are  glim- 
mers of  hope  that  the  white  minority 
regime  may  be  willing  to  talk  about 
fulfilling  the  long  suppressed  aspira- 
tions of  the  blank  majority.  We  will  all 
watch  closely  President  de  Klerk's 
words  and  actions  as  the  South  Afri- 
can Parliament  opens. 

We  hope  that  the  blessings  that  are 
promised  for  Namibia,  will  prove  an 
example  to  its  neighbors  both  North 
and  South.  But  in  Angola,  the  conflict 
which  has  torn  the  country  apart  and 
caused  so  much  suffering  must  first  be 
ended.  The  steps  necessary  to  do  this 
are  clear: 

The  administration,  and  for  that 
matter  the  Congress,  must  clearly 
state  that  peace  is  the  only  viable  solu- 
tion to  the  Angolan  civil  war.  We  must 
issue  an  immediate  call  for  the  MPLA 
to  stop  its  current  offensive; 

We  must  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
extend  glasnost  to  Angola  and  to  end 


its  participation  in  the  fighting  and  lt« 
shipment  of  arms  to  the  MPLA; 

Finally,  the  administration  must 
msike  clear  that  it  intends  to  maintain 
its  support  for  UNITA  until  the  MPLA 
agrees  to  a  ceasefire,  takes  the  steps 
necessary  to  begin  talks  on  national 
reconciliation,  and  proceeds  toward 
free  elections. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  be 
submitting  a  resolution  later  today  de- 
nouncing the  military  offensive  in 
Angola  and  urging  an  immediate 
ceasefire. 


MARTIN  JOHNSON  RETIRES 
APTER  55  YEARS  OF  DEVOTED 
SERVICE  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  retains  its  greatness  through 
the  efforts  of  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  serving 
others.  One  such  person  is  Mr.  Martin 
Johnson  who  recently  retired  as  a  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  the  Mobile,  AL  area. 
His  55  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  people  of  this  country  should 
serve  as  a  shining  example  to  us  all. 

Martin  Johnson  began  his  illustrious 
career  with  a  short  stint  at  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  before  begirming 
his  long  tenure  with  Social  Security  in 
1936.  He  served  for  12  years  with  the 
old  Social  Security  Board  before  be- 
coming the  longest  serving  district 
manager  in  the  agency's  history.  On 
December  29.  1989,  Mr.  Johnson 
stepped  down  as  the  manager  of  the 
Mobile  District  Office  after  43  years. 

The  Mobile  community  has  benefit- 
ed from  Martin's  involvement  in  nu- 
merous areas.  He  has  played  active 
roles  in  any  civic  groups  aind  is  recog- 
nized as  a  pillar  of  the  community. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  recognition  of 
his  involvement  came  when  Martin 
was  selected  as  the  "Mobilian  of  the 
Year"  in  1954.  In  addition  to  his  ex- 
tensive activities  with  the  Mobile  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Martin  has 
served  many  other  charities  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Five  years  ago.  I  did  a  tribute  to 
Martin  Johnson  after  50  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  Social  Security. 
Little  could  I  imagine  that  he  would 
still  be  serving  the  needs  of  the  Mobile 
area  at  the  end  of  1989.  His  talents 
have  long  been  recognized  by  leaders 
such  as  President  Eisenhower  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Mobile  is  indeed  for- 
tunate that  he  plans  to  continue  his 
civic  activities.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man 
of  Martin's  caliber  and  drive  spend 
their  entire  life  serving  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Martin 
Johnson  on  his  retirement  and  look 
forward  to  his  continued  success  in 
any  future  endeavors.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    an    article    from    the 
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Mobile  Press  Record  describing  his  ac- 
complishments   be    reprinted    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

JoKNSOif  OsTS  Nrw  Role  im  Social 
SKTUHmr  Program 
(By  Ron  Colquitt) 

Aiter  55  years  of  handing  out  Social  Secu- 
rity checks,  Martin  I.  Johnson  will  soon  be 
getting  them. 

Dec.  29,  Johnson  will  retire  as  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  southwest  Ala- 
tMuna  district  manager.  He  began  working 
for  the  federal  government  in  January  1935. 

Johnson  has  received  many  promotions 
and  awards  over  the  years,  but  he  is  most 
proud  of  being  named  Mobillan  of  the  Tear 
for  1951,  an  honor  bestowed  him  for  his 
civic  work,  particularly  playing  Santa  Claus 
dtiring  six  Christmases. 

He  said  he  has  served  as  manager  in  one 
location  longer  than  any  other  manager  in 
social  security  history. 

According  to  Johnson,  he  stayed  with  the 
SSA  for  55  years  because  he  enjoys  the 
work.  "I  particularly  like  helping  people  and 
meeting  people  because  I  meet  with  every 
level  of  society." 

The  SSA  was  formed  In  1937.  Johnson 
said.  There  have  been  many  changes  In  the 
SSA  over  the  years,  he  said,  but  the  biggest 
change  was  in  1940  when  people  began  re- 
ceiving monthly  checks. 

"Prior  to  1940,  when  you  became  65,  you 
received  a  little  lump  sum  of  3  Mi  percent  of 
the  total  earnings  that  you  paid  taxes  on. 
and  then  you  were  wiped  out,"  said  John- 
son. "We  started  the  monthly  benefits  for 
retirement  in  1940  and  also  paying  death 
benefits  to  widows  and  ctilldren. 

"Since  then  we  have  had  the  disability 
benefits  and  medicare  and  the  extension  of 
coverage.  First  it  was  only  wage  and  salary 
earners  in  commerce  and  Industry.  That  was 
about  26  mUlion  people.  Now  it  Is  about  110 
mUlion  people  because  it  has  expanded  to 
self  employed,  farm  labor,  professional 
people  and  domestic  service." 

Today,  39  million  people  are  getting  SSA 
payments  each  month,  he  said.  There  are 
concerns  the  SSA  will  one  day  go  broke,  and 
payments  wiU  not  be  available  to  retirees. 
Johnson  said  people  should  not  worry  be- 
cause the  SSA  has  plenty  of  reserves. 

"They  never  mention  any  figures,  they 
Just  say  it's  going  broke,"  said  Johnson.  "It 
Just  so  happens  that  last  year,  for  example, 
they  took  in  $292  billion  and  paid  out  $247 
billion.  There  is  over  $100  billion  in  reserves 
right  now  in  treasury  bonds,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  within  the  next  12 
months." 

Over  the  years,  Johnson  has  earned  nu- 
merous awards  from  the  city  of  Mobile  and 
the  Catholic  Church. 

He  said  he  is  most  proud  of  being  named 
Mobillan  of  the  year  and  being  named 
ECnight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Oreat,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Knight  of  Malta. 

The  knighting  ceremony  was  held  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City,  in 
1939.  "Tou  had  to  be  nominated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,"  Johnson  said.  "You 
have  to  have  a  complete  resume  of  what  you 
have  done,  what  your  outstanding  achieve- 
ments have  been.  That  goes  to  Rome 
(Italy),  and  a  committee  there  sends  it  to 
the  pope.  If  he  approves,  he  sends  ...  a  doc- 
ument naming  you  a  knight  commander." 


Johnson  said  he  was  also  proud  of  the  ci- 
tation he  received  from  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  The  citation  was  for  promoting 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  in  the  Mobile  area.  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  presented  the 
citation  to  Johnson. 

He  said  of  Nixon,  "I  was  certainly  im- 
pressed with  the  man.  .  .  .  Any  question  you 
asked  of  him,  he  had  the  answer  right 
then. " 

Johnson  is  married  to  the  former  Doris 
Lassetter  and  they  have  four  children.  His 
hobbies  include  reading,  working  in  the 
yard  and  being  involved  In  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

He  is  still  active  in  Friends  of  the  Museum 
of  Mobile,  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Mardl  Gras  Special  Events 
Committee  and  the  Catholic  Maritime  Club. 

After  retiring.  Johnson  will  Just  take  it 
easy  and  do  nothing  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  he  said. 

According  to  Johnson,  after  his  three- 
week  break,  he  plans  to  get  busy  with  Mardi 
Gras  activities. 

Asked  if  he  was  ever  going  to  play  Santa 
again,  Johnson,  who  didn't  want  to  reveal 
his  age.  said  no.  •I'm  too  old  for  that  Job 
now."  he  said  with  a  laugh. 


HUFFMAN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
ANTIDRUG  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  antidrug 
program  at  Huffman  Middle  School  in 
Birmingham,  AL.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  program  must  go  to  the  stu- 
dents, but  the  schcMl's  principal, 
Albert  Morton,  also  deserves  high 
praise  for  his  leadership. 

During  the  1987-88  school  year  the 
faculty  decided  to  fight  the  growing 
drug  problem  among  the  360  sixth- 
through  eighth-graders.  During  the 
next  fall,  Morton  began  what  has 
become  a  very  successful  antidrug  pro- 
gram. He  named  the  program  after 
the  long-time  school  mascot,  the 
RAIDers.  In  this  case,  RAIDers  is  an 
acronym  for  resist  actions  involving 
drugs— even  resist  smoking. 

Morton  luiew  that  having  both  par- 
ents and  students  involved  was  a  key 
to  this  program's  success.  He  started 
an  advisory  committee  of  students, 
parents,  and  teachers  to  help  imple- 
ment the  program  and  most  of  the 
students  signed  personal  pledges 
against  drugs.  In  addition  the  parent- 
teacher  association  agreed  to  help  im- 
plement the  various  projects. 

During  the  first  year  97  percent  of 
the  students  signed  the  pledge  sigainst 
drugs.  These  students  also  promise  to 
help  keep  their  friends  off  drugs.  All 
signs  are  that  the  program  is  working. 
After  numerous  drug-related  incidents 
2  years  ago,  Huffman  had  only  one 
drug-related  problem  last  year. 

Albert  Morton  has  been  the  princi- 
pal for  25  years  and  was  a  basketball 
coach  before  starting  as  principal. 
Morton's  initiative  and  drive  have 
been  credited  with  much  of  this  pro- 
gram's success.  He  ordered  red  T- 
shirts  printed  with  the  RAIDers  name. 
He   also   has   paper   napkins   bearing 


antidrug  messages  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria. Cheerleaders  lead  antidrug  use 
cheers  in  pep  raUys.  It  is  not  just  a 
"say  no"  program,  it  is  an  affirmative 
program. 

Although  we  must  fight  the  drug 
problem  from  both  the  supply  side 
and  the  demand  side,  I  am  convinced 
that  education  will  become  the  most 
important  facet  of  this  war  on  drugs. 
The  RAIDers  program  represents  an 
innovative  approach  to  the  problem 
and  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  this 
year's  State  winners  of  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Education  and  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education's  Drug-Free 
School  Program.  The  RAIDers  pro- 
gram is  now  in  the  national  phase  of 
the  competition  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  program  will  also  fare  well  In  this 
phase. 

Again,  I  want  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  participants  in  the 
RAIDers  program.  Principal  Albert 
Morton,  the  parents,  the  faculty,  and 
especially  the  students  deserve  our 
support  and  praise  for  their  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  win  the  war  on  drugs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  B. 
NORTON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Norton  who  died  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1990,  at  the  age  of  71.  As  the 
former  mayor  of  Gulf  Shores,  AL, 
Tom  Norton  left  a  great  Imprint  on 
this  area  of  the  State. 

Before  moving  to  Gulf  Shores,  Dr. 
Norton  lived  in  York.  AL,  where  he 
was  a  city  councilman  for  11  years. 
While  in  York,  he  also  practiced  as  a 
general  surgeon  and  obstetrician  as 
well  as  serving  as  the  hospital  adminis- 
trator. When  he  moved  to  Gulf 
Shores,  Tom  gave  up  his  surgery  and 
obstetrics  and  practiced  medicine  only 
part-time.  He  quickly  gained  accept- 
ance in  the  community  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Gulf  Shores  City  Council  in 
1972.  He  was  elected  for  two  terms  and 
served  imtil  1980. 

In  1980,  Dr.  Norton  was  elected  to 
his  first  term  as  mayor,  serving  for  8 
years  before  stepping  down  in  1988. 
His  tenure  as  mayor  saw  tremendous 
changes  for  Gulf  Shores.  He  oversaw 
the  incredible  growth  that  Gulf 
Shores  saw  during  the  1980's.  He  led 
the  efforts  which  expanded  the  city 
boundaries,  the  city  haU  facilities,  the 
sewer  system,  the  public  beach  facili- 
ties, and  the  school.  He  oversaw  the 
addition  of  new  police  facilities,  an  ad- 
ditional fire  station  with  more  equip- 
ment, the  Erie  H.  Meyer  Civic  Center, 
and  new  beach  cleaning  and  street 
sweeping  equipment.  In  addition,  he 
helped  the  city  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  future  growth. 

Gulf  Shores  is  fortunate  to  have  had 
someone  with  Dr.  Norton's  experience 
and  abilities  to  nm  the  city  during 


these  years  of  growth.  The  knowledge 
he  gained  on  the  York  and  Gulf 
Shores  City  Councils  helped  make 
many  of  these  transitions  much  easier. 
Dr.  Norton  led  a  full  Ufe  and  made 
Gulf  Shores  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  He  wiU  be  missed  greatly. 


HAPPY  77TH  BIRTHDAY  TO 
WINSTON  BUSH  McCALL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Winston  Bush 
McCall  who  turned  77  on  January  19, 
1990.  I  want  to  wish  him  belated 
"happy  birthday"  wishes  and  many 
happy  returns. 

Winston  Bush  McCall.  Sr..  has  long 
been  one  of  Alabama's  most  outstand- 
ing citizens.  Throughout  his  life  he 
has  found  success  in  each  of  his  varied 
endeavors.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
aspect  of  Winston's  character  is  that 
through  aU  of  his  activities,  he  never 
failed  to  act  with  honor.  He  is  a  man 
of  his  word  and  a  man  of  convictions. 

Winston's  intelligence  and  drive 
became  obvious  while  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama.  As  a  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  ElpsUon  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
initiate,  he  went  on  to  win  the  Ames 
competition  in  1935  at  Harvard  Law 
School  where  he  was  later  awarded  a 
juris  d(x;torate. 

For  over  50  years,  Winston  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
of  New  York  and  of  Alabama.  This 
service  earned  him  much  deserved  rec- 
ognition from  a  bar  certificate  ac- 
knowledging his  "honorable,  devoted 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  communi- 
ty, State  and  Nation." 

During  World  War  II,  Winston 
fought  for  this  country  in  the  Army. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  later  retired.  His  5 
years  of  Active  Duty  service  during 
the  war  earned  him  much  deserved 
recognition  from  such  diverse  people 
as  Lieutenant  General  CampbeU  and 
U.S.  Treasviry  Secretary  Wlllam  E. 
Simon.  Continuing  his  interest  in  mili- 
tary matters,  Winston  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Defense  Pre- 
paredness Association  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Alabama  Society  of  Coloni- 
al Wars. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  Win- 
ston B.  McCall,  Sr.,  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary Simon  who  called  him  "A 
southern  gentleman  and  a  devoted 
American,"  Again,  I  want  to  wish  Win- 
ston a  "happy  birthday"  and  an  excit- 
ing 1990. 


TRIBUTE  TO  D.  MITCHELL  SELF 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends,  Mitchell  Self,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Colbert  County,  AL.  Mitch 
was  a  great  man  and  a  great  friend. 

As  a  professional,  Mitch  was  one  of 
the  best.  A  successful  radio  broadcast- 


er, a  pioneer  In  programming  concepts 
that  brought  him  State  and  national 
recognition  among  his  peers.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Alabama 
Broadcasters  Association,  the  1989 
Alabama  Broadcaster  of  the  Year  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Associa- 
tion. 

As  an  enterprising  businessman,  he 
was  selected  to  be  the  chairman  of  a 
new  and  successful  bank.  As  a  public 
spirited  man  who  believed  in  improv- 
ing his  community,  he  served  in  many 
ways,  including  more  than  20  years  as 
chairman  of  the  utilities  board  of  his 
city. 

As  a  church  man  with  an  unwaver- 
ing belief  in  God,  he  rendered  service 
to  his  denomination  as  a  deacon. 

As  a  family  man.  he  was  devoted  to 
his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren. 

Few  individuals  had  the  friends  that 
Mitch  Self  had.  In  thinking  about 
Mitch,  the  trait  that  kept  constantly 
coming  back  to  me  time  and  time 
again  was  his  loyalty.  He  was  a  true 
friend.  As  I  talked  with  many  of  his 
friends  before  his  funeral,  it  came 
through  that  each  of  them  had  a  rela- 
tionship in  which  loyalty  stood  out. 

Hundreds  of  friends  gathered  at  the 
funeral  home  to  pay  their  respects.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  seen  as  long  a  line 
of  friends  at  a  funeral  home.  As  I 
stood  in  the  funeral  line,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  my  friendship  with 
Mitch  and  what  he  meant  to  me.  I  re- 
called numerous  instances  when  he 
had  befriended  me.  He  was  Indeed  my 
friend. 

Many  have  told  me  about  their  feel- 
ings toward  Mitch  and  his  friendship. 
Let  me  repeat  a  few  of  the  things  I 
have  heard: 

If  you  needed  him.  he  would  be 
there. 

He  would  stick  with  you. 

If  he  told  you  something,  you  could 
go  to  the  bank  with  it. 

A  younger  friend  said,  "He  was  like  a 
father  figure  to  me." 

These  comments  came  from  the 
heart  because  they  reflect  the  love  his 
friends  had  for  him  and  the  loyalty  he 
had  for  his  friends. 

His  devoted  wife,  Jlmmie  was  ideally 
suited  and  matched  for  Mitch.  Her 
quiet  imderstandlng  ways  helped 
Mitch  in  so  many  ways.  She  knew  the 
right  thing  to  say  and  to  do  at  the 
right  time.  She  knew  how  to  bring  the 
best  out  of  him.  I  believe  that  his  won- 
derful trait  of  loyalty  was  reinforced 
because  of  her  loyalty  to  him.  As  I  was 
thinking  about  Mitch  and  Jimmie's 
wonderful  marriage,  the  words  of 
Ruth  to  Naomi  in  the  Old  Testament 
came  to  mind: 

Entreat  me  not  to  leave  you  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee,  for  whether  thou 
goest,  I  will  go  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge— Thy  people  shall  be  my  people 
and  thy  God,  my  God. 


Mitch  was  wise  in  his  choice  of 
Jlmmle  as  his  wife,  and  she  never  let 
him  down.  He  loved  each  of  his  chil- 
dren dearly  and  was  very  proud  of 
them.  He  also  loved  his  grandchildren, 
and  as  they  grow  and  leam  more 
about  Mitch,  they  too  will  be  very 
proud  of  him. 

Another  part  of  Mitch  that  many 
people  never  saw  was  his  love  of  his 
farm.  He  loved  to  put  on  his  cowboy 
boots,  his  jeans,  and  cowboy  hat  and 
wander  aroimd  in  the  countnrside  and 
on  his  farm.  This  provided  great  en- 
joyment to  him  and  it  brought  him 
closer  to  things  he  loved.  There  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  soil  that  brings 
out  the  best  within  us.  While  many  of 
us  were  not  raised  on  a  farm,  never- 
theless, our  association  with  rural  life 
and  particularly  the  soil  seems  to  give 
us  inspiration  to  acquire  certain  desir- 
able values.  Mitch  had  these  values: 
hard  work,  patriotism,  religion,  and 
loyalty. 

I  speak  today  to  celebrate  the  life  of 
a  wonderful  friend  and  a  wonderful 
family  man  whose  values  of  life  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

We  are  all  better  because  Mitch  Self 
came  our  way. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,783d  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  captivity  in 
Beirut. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  imtil  12:30  p.m. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  pr(x»eded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  under  the  same  conditions  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  aUowed  to 
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proceed  now  under  morning  business 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  recognized. 


THE  COSTS  OF  CLEAN  AIR 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President. 
addressing  myself  to  the  matter  before 
the  Chamber  at  this  lime  which  is 
Senate  bill  1630,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  in 
the  last  several  days  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  the  costs  of  S. 
1630.  with  estimates  provided  by  vari- 
ous sources.  The  most  alarming  come 
either  from  the  administration  or  in- 
dustry; that  is.  they  are  alarming  on 
the  price  they  put  on  the  direct  ex- 
pense of  complying  with  S.  1630. 

In  my  opinion,  in  at  least  two  sub- 
stantial respects,  those  cost  estimates 
are  not  on  target.  I  believe  they  are 
fundamentally  flawed.  Let  me  explain 
why. 

It  has  been  cited  before  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  cite  it  over  and  over  again. 
The  direct  cost  estimates  that  are  at- 
tached to  this  bill  do  not  consider  the 
health  costs  of  not  passing  and  com- 
plying with  this  bill.  The  American 
Lung  Association  in  a  recent  report  es- 
timated that  the  health  care  costs 
from  air  pollution  are  $100  billion  a 
year,  which  is  greater  than  any  of  the 
cost  estimates  we  have  had  for  the 
direct  impact  of  passage  of  the  bill  on 
the  industries  or  individuals  involved. 

One  study  reported  by  the  Lung  As- 
sociation said  that  the  health  care 
costs  from  mobile  source  alone,  from 
the  automobiles  and  light  trucks  we 
are  talking  about,  costs  $93  billion  a 
year. 

What  are  we  talking  about  here?  We 
are  talking  about  the  cost  of  illness. 
We  are  talking  about  the  cost  of  lost 
wages  and  time,  time  lost  by  employ- 
ers from  their  employees  being  out. 
And  we  are  talking  about  the  incalcu- 
lable cost  of  the  death  of  people  who 
have  been  affected  extremely  by  dirty 
air. 

The  second  reason  why  I  think  these 
alarming  cost  estimates  of  the  direct 
impact  of  the  bill  are  flawed  is  the 
numbers  presented  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  ultimately  exaggerated. 
Today  we  received  further  evidence  of 
that  exaggeration  in  a  report  from  our 
own  Congressional  Research  Service. 
It  reviews  the  estimates  that  EPA  has 
put  on  title  III  of  S.  1630,  which  is  the 
air  toxics  provision  of  this  bill. 

The  air  toxics  provision  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  parts  of  the  bill.  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  businesses  and  industries  that  are 
directly  affected.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  the  direct  health  conse- 
quences of  air  toxics  on  people  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  plants  that  emit 
these  chemicals  into  the  air,  we  have 
had  plenty  of  testimony  here  on  the 


floor  about  those  consequences:  which 
go  even  to  death. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  CRS,  Con- 
gressional Research  Service's  analysis 
which  is  just  out  today.  Its  conclusion 
is: 

CRS  believes  that  EPA's  analysis  signifi- 
cantly overstates  the  costs  of  the  Senate  bill 
in  several  respects:  in  particular,  the  meth- 
ods used  and  the  conclusions  reached  with 
respect  to  utilities  and  residual  risks  (which 
account  for  about  half  the  total  costs  of 
both  bills)  are  flawed. 

So,  CRS  finds  significant  overstate- 
ment in  EPAs  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
these  sections  of  this  bill. 

CRS's  discussion  of  the  EPA's  analy- 
sis of  the  section  of  the  bill  known  as 
the  residual  risk  section  is  particularly 
telling.  Here  again,  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  contact- 
ed by  businesses  who  fear  they  will  be 
affected  by  the  air  toxics  section  of 
the  bill,  are  most  concerned  about  the 
residual  risk  section.  What  happens 
after  the  businesses  achieve  or  at- 
tempt to  achieve  what  is  possible 
under  the  maximum  available  control 
technologies''  How  do  we  then  meas- 
ure what  they  should  do  about  the  re- 
sidual risk? 

The  bill  before  the  Chamber,  Senate 
bill  1630,  gives  those  businesses  at 
least  15  years  to  deal  with  that  residu- 
al risk.  But  still  there  is  concern  about 
what  the  cost  of  that  compliance 
would  be. 

Let  us  go  back  to  CRS.  CRS  notes 
that  about  half  of  the  cost  difference 
between  the  Senate's  title  III  which 
guarantees  that  standards  would  be 
truly  protective  of  the  public  health 
and  environment,  and  the  administra- 
tion's title  III  which  leaves  the  deci- 
sion entirely  to  EPA's  discretion,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  this  one  provision. 

As  just  one  example  of  EPA's  flawed 
approach  in  these  estimates,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  notes  that 
EPA  estimated  that  certain  costs 
which  would  not  be  incurred  under 
the  Senate  bill  until  the  year  2005,  15 
years  from  now,  are  estimated  in  the 
costs  for  the  year  2003.  That  reason 
alone,  according  to  the  CFR  analysis, 
results  in  an  overstatement  of  the 
impact  of  S.  1630  by  $6  billion  in  the 
year  2003. 

I  am  not  a  statistician.  But  when  we 
get  into  the  crevices,  the  interstices  of 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  try  to 
sort  out  the  varying  estimates  of  its 
cost,  which  obviously  are  important  to 
all  of  us,  including  those  who  strongly 
support  the  bill,  we  have  to  get  into 
the  numbers.  To  me,  what  CRS  has 
said  today  about  a  $6  billion  overstate- 
ment in  the  cost  of  this  section  of  S. 
1630  amounts  to  a  pretty  fundamental 
overstatement  that  I  think  goes  to  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  worst  fears  about 
the  impact  of  the  residual  risk  section 
of  this  bill. 

CRS  also  points  out  the  EPA  analy- 
sis assumes  that  plant  closure  and  im- 


pacts on  employment  will  result  from 
the  Senate  bill.  But  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  goes  on  to  note 
EPA's  analysis  fails  to  consider  that 
instead  of  closure  of  plants,  new  tech- 
nology will  be  placed  on  these  plants, 
to  bring  them  into  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  S.  1630. 

EPA's  analysis  points  out  that  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  changes  in  tech- 
nology will  occur  during  the  15  years 
that  plants  have  to  meet  these  facili- 
ties. That,  Mr.  President,  after  all,  is 
our  experience  here  in  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly, in  regard  to  laws  that  force 
technological  improvements  in  the 
makeup  of  automobiles,  to  make  those 
cars  cleaner  for  our  environment. 

CRS  then  says  that  EPA's  analysis 
then  goes  on,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  technology  will  not  change 
and  that  plant  closings  will  inevitably 
occur. 

That  is  not  just  a  worst  case  scenar- 
io, it  is,  based  on  our  experience,  based 
on  common  sense,  based  on  what  I 
would  have  to  say  is  an  honest  and  op- 
timistic view  of  the  capacities  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  a  gross  overstatement  of 
the  cost. 

To  CRS,  and  I  believe  to  anyone 
who  studies  this  issue.  EPA's  approach 
on  this  critical  question  of  plant  clo- 
sures versus  new  technology  ultimate- 
ly does  not  make  sense.  The  history  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  demonstrates  that 
strong  and  tough  standards  will  result 
in  the  development  of  new  technology. 
I  am  convinced  and  confident  that 
American  industry  will  view  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law  as  a  challenge, 
not  as  a  stimulus  to  fold  their  tents 
and  go  off  meekly  into  the  sunset: 
that  they  will  meet  this  challenge 
head-on  with  new  technology.  The 
most  recent  and  encouraging  example 
of  that  is  a  statement  made  just  2 
nights  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  in  speaking  to  a  National 
Wildlife  Federation  dinner  when  he 
said  quite  clearly  that  environmenta- 
lism  is  completely  compatible  with 
competitiveness.  I  think  we  cannot 
stress  that  enough.  Two  of  the  great 
challenges  that  our  country  faces 
today  is  to  protect  our  environment 
and  to  protect  our  economy.  There  is 
simply  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have 
both. 

I  believe  that  the  EPA  cost  estimates 
on  the  second  round  of  tailpipe  stand- 
ards are  equally  exaggerated.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  from  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  leading  expert 
in  this  field,  a  necessity  to  be  experts 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  air  in 
some  sections  of  California,  estab- 
lished that  the  cost  of  the  second 
round  of  tailpipe  standards  would  be 
about  $130  to  $132  per  car. 

EPA's  analysis  of  $500  per  car  is 
based    on    a    fundamentally    flawed 


theory  which  is  that  the  catalytic  con- 
verter will  need  to  be  replaced  at 
50,000  miles.  That  is  a  pretty  basic  as- 
sumption. But  those  who  are  in  the 
position  to  know  most  about  the  inner 
workings  of  our  automobiles,  and  par- 
ticularly the  catalytic  converter  and 
emission  controls,  namely,  the  people 
who  make  these  parts,  the  manfac- 
turers  of  emission  controls  and  the 
Californica  Air  Board,  disagree.  They 
are  confident  that  refinements  of  cur- 
rent techriology  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  auto  makers  will  result  in  a  much 
cheaper  way  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  the  history  of  the  last  20 
years  certainly  does  support  this  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  of  us  un- 
derstand and,  even  more  perhaps  than 
we  understand,  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  go  about  living  the  way  we 
are  living,  doing  business  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  business  and  still 
expect  our  natural  environment  to 
remain  w'hat  we  want  it  to  be.  We 
cannot  keep  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  expect  our  children  to  grow 
up  on  a  planet  that  w-ill  be  healthful 
and  safe  for  them  and  their  children 
and  the  generations  to  follow. 

We  knoW'  that  we  have  to  change  our 
ways.  Change  is  reflexively  resistant. 
It  is  not  our  nature.  People  will  natu- 
rally go  about  their  business  in  a  way 
that  is  more  customary  to  them,  that 
is  more  convenient  to  them,  that  is 
less  expensive  to  them.  But  here  is 
where  we,  acting  in  this  Congress  with 
the  power  to  make  law,  have  to  inter- 
vene in  people's  behavior.  We  have  to 
express  their  best  hopes  for  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  great  roles  of  the  law 
over  all  of  time,  and  certainly  in  this 
country,  has  been  to  express  the  aspi- 
rations that  people  have  for  them- 
selves, but  in  one  way  or  another  un- 
derstand that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  left  to  their  own  instincts.  The 
law  comes  in  and  says  here  is  the 
measurement,  here  is  the  standard, 
here  is  what  we  should  do.  That  is 
what  Senate  bill  1630  is  trying  to  do. 
Acknowledging  that  if  we  continue  to 
go  about  our  business— acid  rain,  air 
toxics,  mobile  sources— that  the  air  is 
going  to  get  dirtier  and  dirtier  and  our 
children  are  going  to  be  sicker  and 
sicker  as  a  result  of  it. 

That  change  will  not  come  without 
cost;  not  just  the  inconvenience,  not 
just  the  discomfort  of  doing  things 
that  are  not  customary;  but  it  will 
come  clearly  with  additional  financial 
costs.  I  believe  and  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  who  reported  out  Senate 
bill  1630  believe  very  strongly  that 
those  costs  are  worth  it.  They  are 
worth  it  actually  in  direct  dollar 
terms,  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  manager  of  this  bill,  Sena- 
tor Baucus,  said  the  other  day,  com- 
paring the  estimates  of  health  costs,  if 


we  do  not  pass  the  bill,  to  direct  costs 
if  we  do  pass  the  bill.  We  get  about  $4 
back  savings  for  every  dollar  we  spend. 

As  we  try  to  make  this  judgment 
about  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
chance  and  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  incur  some  additional  costs,  I  think 
it  is  critical  that  those  of  us  here  in 
this  Chamber  who  have  to  make  these 
tough  decisions  on  these  complicated 
questions  make  sure  that  we  have  the 
most  solid  facts  in  our  possession 
before  we  reach  a  conclusion. 

There  are  a  lot  of  numbers  flying 
around  this  Chamber  about  S.  1630. 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  A  lot  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  direct  costs  to  im- 
plement this  act.  are  exaggerated. 
Today  the  Congressioanl  Research 
Service  in  its  report  on  title  III,  the  air 
toxics  section,  makes  clear  in  its  own 
independent  way.  fact-based  way,  that 
it  agrees  that  estimates  of  EPA.  which 
are  quite  similar  to  the  estimates  of 
the  industries  that  will  be  most  affect- 
ed by  the  air  toxics  provision,  are  ex- 
aggerated. I  commend  that  report  to 
my  colleageus  and  to  their  staffs  who 
are  in  the  process  of  gathering  infor- 
mation to  reach  judgment  on  this  bill. 
I  hope  they  will  read  it,  and  I  hope 
they  w^ill  decide  that  Senate  bill  1630 
is  a  good  bargain  financially  and 
worth  supporting. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  there  is  no  one  else  about  to 
speak,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  until  3:30  p.m. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  now  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized  for  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  3 
days  ago.  President  Bush  sent  us  his 
budget.  Last  evening,  he  outlined  the 
priorities  and  choices  that  helped 
create  that  budget. 

The  President's  words  invoked  the 
great  hopes  we  all  share  at  the 
changes  our  world  has  seen  in  the  past 


half  year.  That  changing  world  offers 
new  opportunities  as  it  presents  new 
challenges. 

The  President's  renewed  and  more 
aggressive  proposal  for  American 
troop  reductions  in  Europe  is  welcome. 
I  commend  him  for  that  proposal.  It  is 
an  initiative  for  which  he  will  have 
our  full  support.  A  mutual  reduction 
of  American  and  Soviet  troops  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  will  be  a  sta- 
bilizing factor  at  the  same  time  as  it 
begins  the  process  of  adjusting  our  na- 
tional security  budget  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges our  national  security  faces. 

For  40  years,  o'lr  Nation  carried  the 
burdens  and  fulfilled  the  responsibil- 
ities of  world  leadership. 

The  patience  of  the  American  people 
was  rewarded  last  fall:  the  peaceful 
world  for  which  we  have  given  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  is  now  within 
sight  of  being  born. 

Nothing  more  clearly  vindicates  the 
traditional  Democratic  reliance  on 
American  ideals  as  a  mode,  and  a  goal 
for  other  societies.  The  President 
quoted  Harry  Truman,  who  ''irst  pre- 
dicted the  ultimate  collapse  of  commu- 
nism. We  Democrats  take  pride  in 
knowing  that  Harry  Truman  has  been 
proven  right. 

The  President  said,  rightly,  that  the 
state  of  the  Union  ultimately  depends 
on  each  individual  American.  But  it 
also  depends  on  how  we  work  together 
to  accomplish  the  goals  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  reach  alone. 

A  family's  well-being  means  more 
than  the  individual  well-being  of  one 
member;  America's  well-being  depends 
upon  more  than  the  good  fortune  of 
some  individuals. 

The  President  spoke  of  stewardship 
eloquently.  We  are  stewards  of  the 
richest,  most  beautiful,  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world.  Our  natural  herit- 
age is  the  envy  of  others. 

So  I  applaud,  commend,  and  strong- 
ly endorse  the  President's  emphasis  on 
the  environment.  He  spoke  of  planting 
a  billion  trees  a  year  for  10  years.  I 
support  that  goal;  I  hope  we  can  do 
even  more. 

If  it  is  sustained,  in  20  years  time 
those  trees  will  absorb  5  percent  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  that  threatens  our 
Earth  with  dramatic  climate  change. 
We  caruiot  move  too  fast  on  this  im- 
portant initiative. 

A  billion  trees  are  an  inspiring 
symbol.  The  President's  agreement  to 
make  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  a  Cabinet  department  also 
symbolizes  a  profoundly  important 
idea:  The  Agency  should  have  a  voice 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government  be- 
cause its  work  affects  our  highest  pri- 
ority—the health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

That  priority  should  guide  all  our 
budget  choices.  But  our  priorities  have 
to  be  backed  by  more  than  symbols 
alone. 
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A  budget  is  a  blueprint  for  the 
future.  It  teUs  us  what  and  where  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  planning  to  go,  and 
the  decisions  and  choices  we  will  have 
to  make  to  get  there. 

Judged  by  that  standard,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  is  a  disappointment. 
The  speech  says  one  thing.  The 
budget  does  another.  The  gap  between 
word  and  deed  widens. 

But  this  budget  assumed  an  exces- 
sively optimistic  growth  rate;  the  na- 
tional equivalent  of  winning  a  lottery. 
A  family  calculates  on  maintenance 
needs,  gutters  to  be  repaired,  oil 
changes  for  the  car.  The  budget  for 
our  Nation  should  do  the  same.  But 
this  budget  does  not  maintain  our 
basic  investment  in  the  roads  already 
built,  the  bridges  that  span  our  rivers. 
The  President  is  right  when  he  says 
the  national  budget  is  a  lot  like  the 
family  budget,  but  he  is  not  right 
when  he  suggests  that  his  budget 
meets  that  test.  It  does  not. 

The  future  America  this  budget 
promises  is  a  nation  which  does  not 
make  the  investments  it  should  be 
making  in  the  skills  of  its  people  or 
the  capacity  of  our  economy.  I  believe 
we  owe  more  to  the  American  families 
of  today  and  the  families  of  tomorrow. 
Our  Nation's  economic  prosperity  and 
well-being  ultimately  rest  on  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  American 
family,  the  fimdamental  unit  of  our 
society.  The  foundations  on  which 
American  families  depend  for  their 
own  well-being  are  clear  and  straight- 
forward—jobs, housing,  health  care, 
education,  all  in  a  safe  and  clean  envi- 
ronment. The  agenda  of  the  American 
Congress  should  be  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  American  families.  Govern- 
ment must  help  provide  the  conditions 
in  which  American  families  can  secure 
their  own  well-being.  By  that  standard 
this  budget  is  a  disappointment. 

The  budget  increases  Head  Start 
funding  by  $500  million.  That  Is  a 
long-overdue  increase  and  I  welcome  it 
and  commend  the  President  for  the 
proposal.  But  without  followthrough, 
early  childhood  enrichment  is  only  the 
down  payment  on  an  educated  citizen. 
It  is  not  the  full  cost.  But  the  total  re- 
sources for  education  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  do  not  even  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  And  the  S500  million 
added  is  not  a  fair  offset  for  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  $460  million  in  child  nu- 
trition. Children  must  learn,  but  to 
learn  they  use  be  healthy  and  well  fed. 

So  on  the  one  hand  the  President 
proposes  to  increase  Head  Start  by 
one-half  billion  dollars  and  on  the 
other  hand  proposes  to  cut  child  nutri- 
tion programs  by  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount. 

To  grow  strong,  to  learn  well,  chil- 
dren must  be  healthy  as  babies.  They 
need  a  good  start  in  life.  But  the  WIC 
nutritional  supplement  that  helps  low- 
income  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers 


to  provide  proper  food  for  their  babies 
does  not  grow  at  all  in  the  President's 
budget,  not  even  enough  to  equal  in- 
flation. 

The  President  spoke  of  his  goals  for 
education  in  the  year  2000  and  he 
spoke  eloquently.  Today's  babies  will 
be  students  of  the  year  2000,  the  same 
students  for  whom  the  President  out- 
lined education  goals  last  night. 

The  budget  is  disappointing  as  well 
for  the  priorities  it  ignores.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  movingly  last  night  of  his 
12th  grandchild  and  of  the  Importance 
for  every  working  parent  to  have  good 
child  care.  But  his  minimal  tax  credit 
does  nothing  to  secure  quality  care, 
safe  care,  for  the  children  of  working 
Americans. 

The  President  said  he  will  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  of  37 
million  Americans  without  health  in- 
surance. But  the  last  thing  we  need  is 
more  studies.  The  problem  has  been 
clear  for  several  years.  Already  our 
hospitals  face  demands  on  their  char- 
ity from  patients  too  ill  to  turn  away 
and  too  poor  to  pay.  In  the  meantime, 
three  quarters  of  the  budget's  pro- 
posed $5.5  billion  Medicare  cut  will 
come  at  the  expense  of  these  same 
hospitals.  That  is  unrealistic  and 
unwise. 

The  President  spoke  proudly,  and 
justifiably  so,  of  the  return  of  democ- 
racy to  Panama,  but  not  one  penny  of 
his  $500  million  aid  program  for 
Panama  is  reflected  in  the  budget,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  at  least  some 
of  those  funds  will  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  Where  is  that  money  going 
to  come  from?  Yet  this,  we  are  told,  is 
a  budget  that  should  be  taken  serious- 
ly. 

Like  all  its  recent  predecessors,  the 
budget  includes  something  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  speak  of  last  night— $22 
billion  in  higher  revenues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, essentially  higher  taxes  and 
higher  costs  for  Government  services. 
A  large  chunk  of  those  higher  reve- 
nues that  would  help  bail  out  the 
budget  deficit  this  year  is  another  $4 
billion  in  Social  Security  taxes,  an  ad- 
ditional $13  billion  in  higher  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  over  the  next  3  years.  But 
in  the  past  decade  working  Americans 
have  seen  their  Social  Security  tax 
burden  rise  by  22  percent,  more  than 
offsetting  the  very  small  decrease  in 
their  other  Federal  taxes.  This  budget 
maintains  that  imbalance.  It  main- 
tains the  same  unbalanced  reliance  on 
massive  Social  Security  surpluses  to 
meet  deficit  goals. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  to 
take  Social  Security  surpluses  out  of 
the  budget  but  not  until  1993,  safely 
after  the  next  Presidential  election. 
The  surpluses  that  exist  today,  this 
year,  and  next  year,  will  be  used  by 
the  President's  budget  to  shrink  the 
deficit,  really  to  mask  the  true  size  of 
the  deficit.  Throughout  the  last 
decade  we  have  constantly  been  given 


budgets  that  would  be  in  balance  2  or 
3  or  4  years  in  the  future.  That,  too, 
remains  unchanged  in  this  budget. 

We  have  already  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  decade  debating  whether  we 
can  afford  to  house  our  homeless, 
teach  our  children,  treat  our  sick,  pave 
our  highways.  For  a  decade,  we  have 
accepted  budget  ginunicks  and  sleight 
of  hand  to  preserve  the  fiction  that 
taxes  are  going  down. 

But  we  are  in  a  changed  world,  in  a 
new  decade.  Our  economy  needs  more 
than  the  recycled  words  of  the  past 
with  which  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  Our  [>eople  need  more 
than  goals  and  hopes.  Important  as 
those  are.  They  want  to  invest  in  their 
future  and  their  children's  future. 
That  is  one  of  the  challenges  our 
Nation  must  begin  to  meet  in  this 
decade.  Sadly,  the  President's  budget 
does  not  show  us  how. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
if  no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  slight  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings, as  we  go  on  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  a  critical  item  of  the  Nation's 
business,  I  thought  I  would  just  take 
literally  a  few  minutes  to  speak  about 
the  President's  address  last  night.  I 
have  heard  others  speak  on  that,  and  I 
think  we  agree  that  the  President 
indeed  spoke  eloquently  on  the  Impor- 
tant issues  that  confront  this  country. 
If  they  happen  to  be  the  issues  that 
the  President  gets  high  marks  on  in 
the  polls,  it  is  only  because  that  is 
what  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about— education,  environ- 
ment, drugs,  peace. 

The  President  addressed  those 
things  In  the  way  this  President  ad- 
dresses everything  in  his  life,  in  a  most 
exceedingly  thoughtful  way.  It  was  a 
very  thoughtful  address.  I  see  some 
have  indicated  that  they  thought  it 
was  rhetoric  or  symbolism.  Sometimes 
I  think— what  Is  wrong  with  symbol- 
ism? Rhetoric  is  something  that  is  an 
art  form  in  this  Chamber,  so  we  need 
not  have  any  further  review  of  that. 

It  has  been  a  most  curious  thing  to 
listen  to  the  responses  to  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  I  thought  Speaker 
FoixY  was  very  effective  in  his  usual 
and  steady  way,  when  he  addressed  it. 


So  was  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell. 

The  American  people  know  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  They  do  not 
need  to  hear  too  much  more  of  that 
from  anybody.  The  game  of  one-ups- 
manship  Is  not  being  accepted  by  the 
American  people,  but  it  happens  every 
time  we  address  an  important  piece  of 
legislation.  But,  they  are  not  buying 
that. 

In  education,  they  have  been 
through  the  Roto-Rooter  of  "give  us 
more  resources  and  we  will  give  you 
good.  Intelligent,  articulate,  literate 
people."  Merely  throwing  money  at 
the  problem  has  not  been  successful. 
We  owe  the  American  people  more 
than  throwing  money  at  national 
problems.  And  as  the  President  said  so 
beautifully  last  night,  "We  were  not 
sent  here  to  bicker,  but  to  govern." 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see,  in 
these  next  months,  what  sorts  of  re- 
sponses are  made  to  the  President's 
proposals.  If  it  Is  simply  going  to  be 
"It's  not  a  bad  plan,  but  it  needs  more 
money"— we  have  already  been  there. 
Every  one  of  us  voted  on  a  debt  limit 
extension  of  $3  trillion,  one  hundred 
twenty-two  billion  bucks.  When  some- 
body says  that  your  country  is  not  re- 
sponding, well,  chuckle  them  right  off. 

This  year's  budget  is  big,  and  both 
parties  will  play  the  most  extraordi- 
nary game  of  hide  the  bucks,  and  the 
American  people  know  that.  They  are 
not  dull  wltted.  We  should  never  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  Americans  out 
there,  the  great  unwashed  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  They  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  perfectly  well. 
They  understand  partisanship,  and 
they  are  saying,  "Why  do  you  not  tone 
that  down  and  get  the  business  done, 
you  biuns."  That  is  what  they  are 
saying. 

I  think  aU  Incumbents,  including 
your  loyal  correspondent  who  is  up  for 
reelection,  are  in  peril.  The  American 
people  are  saying  to  us,  "Why  do  you 
not  do  something  instead  of  just 
giving  us  this  stuff?" 

So  it  is  not  going  to  do  any  good  to 
talk  about  the  frustration  that  I  know 
the  majority  party  In  this  Congress 
must  feel,  as  George  Bush  speaks  of 
the  issues  dearest  to  their  hearts  in  a 
way  that  the  people  can  hear.  That 
must  be  very  frustrating  to  them.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  it  is  not  becoming, 
simply  out  of  frustration  to  just  meet 
In  cloistered  places  and  say,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  guy,  George 
Bush?  He  has  an  80-percent  rating  of 
approval,  and  he  has  taken  every 
single  issue  near  to  our  hearts,  and  he 
is  trashing  us  with  it,  and  he  is  getting 
the  credit."  That  may  be.  He  has  his 
advisers  too.  But  the  American  people 
do  not  care  who  gets  the  credit.  They 
just  want  to  see  the  job  done. 

So  last  night  we  heard  some  dramat- 
ic things,  such  as  a  proposal  to  reduce 
our  forces  in  Europe.  All  Americans 


should  have  jiunped  up  and  clicked 
their  feet.  But,  no,  we  have  to  be  very 
cautious  here,  and  those  are  the  same 
people  who  tried  to  cut  the  forces 
before. 

Years  ago,  it  was  my  job  in  a  mortar 
platoon  to  protect  some  kind  of  a 
weapon  they  had  aimed  into  East  Ger- 
many. I  never  figured  out  quite  what 
it  was.  The  local  citizens  that  had  rela- 
tives in  the  area  where  it  was  aimed 
were  very  concerned  about  it,  and  I  do 
so  understand  that.  That  was  during 
the  conflict  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
was  not  in  combat,  but  I  was  there  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
This  is  a  great  move. 

It  must  be  fnistrating  to  see  this 
President  present  things  like  more 
spending  on  Head  Start  and  new 
money  on  E^^en  Start  and  new  money 
on  a  Clean  Air  Act  and  to  see  that  the 
policies  he  has  advocated  have 
brought  greater  peace  in  the  world. 
But  what  is  wrong  with  that?  What  is 
wrong  with  those  things? 

My  friend  Secretary  Jim  Baker  this 
morning  at  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast— and  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
get  a  copy  of  that  most  impressive, 
moving  and  remarkable  message- 
talked  about  faith  and  friendship. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  The 
President,  last  night,  was  talking 
about  family  and  faith,  and  these  are 
the  things  in  our  lives  that  bind  us  to- 
gether, giving  a  helping  hand,  volun- 
teerism.  Those  things  are  not  corny. 
That  may  seem  corny  to  some  people 
out  here,  but  it  is  not  corny  to  the 
people  of  America.  It  is  not  at  all 
corny. 

So  here  we  go,  and  I  Icnow  the  frus- 
tration level  is  high,  and  I  can  spot 
this.  You  almost  get  a  sense  of  these 
staff  members — not  here  on  the 
Senate  floor— but  in  the  policy  com- 
mittees, in  the  Democratic  councils- 
why  they  almost  make  a  noise  like  a 
burned  bushing  on  an  engine.  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  him?"  Instead 
of  letting  the  engine  bum  out,  let  us 
try  to  direct  the  engines  Into  how  do 
we  get  Important  legislation  passed? 
There  are  some  ways  to  do  that. 

If  we  really  are  talking  about  educa- 
tion, then  why  does  not  the  House 
Education  Committee  have  a  hearing 
on  George  Bush's  education  bill?  I 
know  that  is  a  terribly  silly  thing  to 
bring  up;  nevertheless,  the  Senate  will 
consider  Senator  Kassebaum's  bill- 
that  is  the  President's  bill.  Let  us  have 
a  hearing  on  it  in  the  House.  If  you  do 
not  like  it,  trash  it.  If  you  do  not  like 
it,  put  a  substitute  in,  but  let  us  have  a 
hearing  on  education  Issues. 

Let  us  make  teachers  more  accounta- 
ble rather  than  constantly  talking 
about  additional  resources.  We  have 
all  been  there.  "If  we  only  had  more 
money,  we  can  teach  these  fine  young 
people."  Well,  we  have  given  them  ev- 
enrthing  but  the  kitchen  sink,  and  we 
get  nothing  back,  and  we  will  not  get 


much  back  until  we  have  accountabil- 
ity from  teachers  and  admlnlstntors 
and  we  should  get  rid  of  tenure,  which 
is  a  haven  for  the  mediocre  in  the 
world.  Let  us  start  a  constructive 
debate  on  education.  We  can  do  that. 

The  drug  wars.  I  hope  we  do  not  go 
through  the  exercise  again  as  to  who 
wants  to  spend  more  money  to  get  the 
druggies— the  Republicans  or  the 
Democrats.  That  is  such  a  useless  ex- 
ercise. Nobody  even  cares  what  is  In 
the  bill.  It  is  just  not  enough  money. 
We  have  been  there  on  that  one,  too. 
We  have  all  been  there. 

Capital  gains— the  fat  cat  versus  the 
poor.  Sixty-four  Democrats  at  the 
other  end  of  this  building  voted  for 
that  despite  alarms  that  this  biU  tram- 
pled on  the  ancient  i:>emocratic  con- 
stituency. 

I  would  think  those  E>emocrats 
would  be  getting  very  tired  of  being 
donged  on  by  their  leaders  and  others, 
when  those  64  Democrats  voted  with 
the  President  on  the  capital  gains 
issue  and  we  know  there  are  12  to  15 
in  this  body  who  are  of  the  Democrat- 
ic faith  who  will  vote  favorably  on 
that  issue.  That  is  not  a  partisan  or  a 
class  issue. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  to  deal  with 
child  care.  We  did  a  bill  here.  I  did  not 
support  the  final  product,  but  we  did 
our  work,  and  that  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do. 

In  the  House,  Lf  they  are  talking 
about  child  care,  then  tell  them  not  to 
report  two  bills  at  once  out  of  commit- 
tee. That  is  an  irresponsible  act  of  a 
legislature.  Forget  IDemocrats  or  Re- 
publicans. It  is.  Do  a  child  care  bill  in 
each  body  and  let  us  go  to  conference 
committee  and  get  one  passed.  We  all 
know  we  want  to  do  it.  We  can  solve 
the  differences,  whether  it  is  parental 
choice  or  standards  or  whatever. 

Do  a  clean  air  biU.  That  is  certainly 
not  a  partisan  issue.  You  ought  to  see 
the  rich  discussions  that  go  on  in  our 
party. 

Let  us  do  a  drug  bill.  Let  us  do  these 
things  that  we  luiow  we  have  to  do. 
Let  us  do  it.  Let  us  deal.  Republicans 
aren't  blameless.  Some  Republicans 
butchered  up  the  HUD  programs 
during  the  last  administration.  I  was  a 
little  appalled  by  that  one  Republican 
Party  chairman  who  said,  "I  thought 
that  was  what  it  meant  when  you  had 
your  party  in  [>ower.  that  it  was  a  ve- 
hicle to  get  in  there  with  both  hands 
and  rip  aroiuid  in  it."  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  politics.  I  was  offended  by  that 
Republican  chairman.  I  cannot  re- 
member where  it  was.  That  was  the 
statement.  He  thought  his  job  was  to 
elect  his  party  and  then  get  his  paws 
on  all  the  jack  that  came  by  the 
window.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  politics 
nor  is  it  the  American  people's  idea. 

There  are  535  of  us  here  In  this 
place  and  maybe  20  of  our  Members 
are  in  various  stages  of  extremity  and 
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alleged  to  have  violated  various  ethical 
rules.  That  is  very  unfortunate  and  it 
is  very  difficult  because  we  deal  with 
them  daily  and  we  care  about  them. 
They  are  still  allegations.  That  is  the 
terrible  part  about  it.  None  of  these 
things  have  been  proved,  and  yet 
those  people  have  to  deal  with  us  and 
deal  with  their  constituents  on  the 
basis  that  they  are  tarred  and  feath- 
ered before  they  ever  get  an  opportu- 
nity. That  leaves  a  tinge  on  us  all. 

But  meanwhile,  while  there  are  535 
of  us  and  20  in  these  troublesome 
straits  in  their  own  lives.  The  rest  of 
us  are  doing  our  business  and  they  are, 
too.  They  are  here.  Others  have  been 
tried  and  convicted  and  gone  to  jail 
and  that  is  what  can  happen  in  the 
process.  But  we  do  not  need  to  have 
that  happen,  to  come  to  premature 
conclusions  while  nothing  formal  has 
been  brought  agaiiist  them. 

I  just  hope  that  we  will  all  pay  at- 
tention here  on  the  issues  of  whatever 
it  is  that  confronts  us  and  not  just  try 
for  top  dog,  underdog,  or  one-upsman- 
ship  or  to  just  get  back  in  the  back 
room  and  say,  "Lord's  sake.  Bush  has 
done  it  again.  He  has  taken  one  of  our 
issues  and  now  they  think  it  is  his." 
The  An.erican  people  will  decide  that. 

Last  night  I  think  I  saw  a  President 
with  a  reservoir  of  good  will,  a  very 
deep  reservoir. 

We  all  must  start  to  take  things  seri- 
ously with  this  budget.  When  people 
hammer  us  flat  on  issues  of  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  push 
and  push  and  push  us,  just  turn  to 
them  and  say,  'You  know,  we  have 
work  to  do  here  and  your  grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  pay  the  dearest  price 
unless  we  do  what  we  are  supposed  to 
do." 

I  just  caution  once  again  about  frus- 
tration, simple  frustration,  with  a  very 
popular  President.  He  is  going  to  make 
some  doozies  of  mistakes  because  he  is 
just  as  human  as  you  or  I.  When  that 
time  comes  he  will  nevertheless  have  a 
reservoir  of  good  will. 

He  has  said  that  he  wanted  to  reach 
out,  and  I  think  our  majority  leader 
tried  to  do  that.  However,  there  was  a 
breakdown  in  that.  The  Chinese  stu- 
dent issue  was  contentious.  I  hope  we 
do  not  have  to  go  through  that  kind  of 
partisan  exercise  again. 

I  honestly  believe  that  needn't  have 
happened.  The  President  shared  this 
thought  with  us  one  morning.  I  think 
his  question  had  an  affirmative 
answer.  He  said,  "What  if  I  had  gath- 
ered together  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party"— and  remember,  he 
did  not  gather  the  Republican  leaders 
together,  either.  "What  if  I  had  said 
'What  do  you  think  of  a  secret  mission 
to  China  which  I  think  could  have  the 
result  of  lifting  of  martial  law,  the  re- 
lease of  561  people  into  an  amnesty 
who  were  taken  in  as  dissidents,  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  Peace  Corps  pres- 
ence in  China,  opening  that  channel 


of  communication,  and  also  opening 
again  the  Fulbright  scholarship  chan- 
nels and  other  cultural  exchange  ave- 
nues? Is  this  worth  the  risk?"  I  do  not 
know  but  I  think  the  answer  might 
have  been,  "Yes,  go  ahead  and  try 
that.  "  Of  course  he  did  and  those 
things  happened. 

So  it  is  not  the  substance  of  the 
Scowcroft  toast  or  anything  like  that 
that  matters.  The  matter  is  clear. 
Nothing  is  to  happen  to  the  Chinese 
students.  It  will  be  a  case-by-case  deci- 
sion. It  will  be  something  done  with 
complete  compassion.  No  one  will  be 
returned  unless  it  is  safe.  And  yet  we 
went  through  a  brutal  exercise  and  it 
became     partisan.     Everybody     said, 

where  did  it  turn  partisan?"  I  said,  "I 
do  not  know.  "  But  when  issues  arise  in 
which  you  never  get  a  single  vote  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  you  have  to 
figure  in  a  twisted  way  that  that  is 
partisan. 

I  have  legislated  for  25  years  and 
when  you  cannot  get  a  single  vote  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  either 
body,  it  is  kind  of  silly  to  think  it 
might  not  have  a  shred  of  partisan- 
ship to  it.  We  need  to  do  that  some- 
times. Well  I  guess  we  do.  That  is  a 
legislature  working  or  not  working. 

I  am  just  saying  I  hope  that  the 
frustration  with  George  Bush  and  his 
positions,  and  what  he  represents  to 
the  American  people  will  not  wash 
over  into  a  continual  exercise  of  one- 
upsmanship  or  "when  he  did  get  reli- 
gion" or  "I  wonder  when  he  sobered 
up  on  that  one.  "  or  "that  was  our 
idea"  and  'we  thought  of  it  first." 
That  is  not  helpful.  If  that  is  the  way 
it  will  be— then  that  will  be— and  we 
will  do  what  we  usually  do,  which  is 
kind  of  wrestle  around,  do  a  little  mud 
wrestling,  come  up  and  whack  each 
other  on  the  back  in  camaraderie,  and 
move  on. 

The  people  are  watching  this  trip 
and  it  is  a  big  agenda,  and  he  has  set  it 
out.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  address 
this  agenda  in  the  most  responsible 
way  as  we  operate  in  this  very  partisan 
environment  which  is  what  this  re- 
markable Government  is  about. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  already  provides  for  morning 
business,  and  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


PRESIDENTIAL  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 

With  knees  slightly  shaking  at  the 
thought  of  either  mud  wrestling  or 
dry  wrestling  with  my  great  friend 
from  Wyoming,  who  has  far  more 
holds  legislative  and  athletic  than  I 


could  master.  I  do  want  to  say  In  the 
spirit  of  his  remarks  that  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  American  Members  of 
Congress  want  their  President  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Our  country  simply  cannot  succeed 
whether  it  be  on  the  internal  affairs  of 
our  Nation,  the  security  of  our  people 
in  their  homes,  the  education  and 
prosperity  of  our  people  or  our  leader- 
ship as  expected  of  us  in  the  world  if 
we  do  not  have  a  I*resident  who  leads 
and  who  leads  with  foresight,  integri- 
ty, and  has  the  support  and  wellwishes 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  And  we 
have  that  from  George  Bush. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  with  almost 
absolute  authority  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  worked  with  him.  served 
with  him  in  the  Congress,  and  we  wish 
him  well.  Differences  with  President 
George  Bush,  I  say  with  great  respect, 
should  not  to  date  be  construed  in  par- 
tisan terms.  There  may  come  a  time, 
as  my  friend  from  Wyoming  observed, 
but  to  date  that  should  not  be  the 
case. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
deputy  minority  leader  that  at  this 
level,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
our  country,  there  ought  not  to  be 
Democratic  solutions  or  Republican 
solutions  but  the  best  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  face  our  country. 

But  we  have  to  respond  to  the  words 
of  our  President  and  the  observations 
of  our  President  and  the  proposals  of 
our  President.  Last  night  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said.  "The 
deficit  is  under  control." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
told  the  American  people,  "Our  Na- 
tion's budget  will  be  balanced  in  3 
years." 

President  Bush  did  not  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
President  Reagan,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, for  8  years  never  submitted  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
And  what  we  have  been  about,  wheth- 
er we  are  Democrat  or  Republican,  a 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  to  try  to  debate  the 
priorities  of  the  American  people,  to 
do  for  Americans  what  we  need  to  do 
to  ensure  our  progress  in  the  economy, 
our  progress  as  leaders,  and  fulfill  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  both  the 
children,  of  which  Senator  Sibjpson 
talked,  or  our  guarantees  for  the  elder- 
ly in  our  country. 

But  there  are  some  proposals  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  and  reiter- 
ated by  the  President  last  night  that 
are  simply  not  accurate  and  are  not 
credible.  The  deficit  is  not  under  con- 
trol. 

For  many  years,  this  Senator  and 
many  of  us.  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, have  proposed  a  law  that 
required  every  President  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  in 
January,  and  then  required  of  every 
U.S.  Congress  in  December,  at  the  end 
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of    the    year,    to    adopt    a    balanced 
budget. 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  is 
only  Members  of  Congress  who  are  re- 
sponsible constitutionally  for  setting 
those  priorities  and  making  changes  in 
any  President's  budget  to  more  nearly 
reflect  the  wishes  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  people.  That  is  our 
constitutional  job. 

That  is  not  partisan.  That  is  our  con- 
stitutional job,  to  debate  how  much 
money  should  be  spent  in  education, 
what  the  threat  assessment  is,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  can  afford  to  move  some 
money  out  of  deferise  systems  if  we 
have  a  lessened  threat,  where  we  need 
to  put  money  for  research  and  devel- 
opment or  Head  Start. 

When  we  make  these  observations, 
when  we  debate,  that  is  not  partisan- 
ship. That  is  our  constitutional  man- 
date, I  humbly  submit.  Although  I  do 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  that  process 
we  ought  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
and  we  ought  to  require  a  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget,  which  has 
not  been  done  by  this  President  and 
has  not  been  done  by  his  predecessors. 

One  final  observation.  The  only  frus- 
tration that  this  Senator  feels,  to  use 
the  word  of  my  friend,  is  not  any  pop- 
ularity of  our  President.  I  hope  our 
President,  faced  with  such  enormous 
popularity,  will  use  some  of  that  politi- 
cal capital  for  genuine  leadership  to 
honestly  get  our  deficit  under  control 
and  not  rely  on  any  budgetary  ac- 
counting methods  to  make  something 
seem  under  control  that  is  not  under 
control.  I  hope  our  President  will  use 
that  extraordinary  popular  acclaim 
that  he  now  has  to  help  our  country 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  not 
continue  to  nin  up  this  massive  debt 
that  we  have  seen. 

When  the  administrations  recom- 
mends we  put  $150  billion  of  the  S&L 
bailout  off  budget,  that  is  not  counted 
in  this  document  that  was  sent  over 
yesterday.  But  I  guarantee  you  all 
$150  billion  goes  to  and  is  counted  in 
the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  we  now  owe,  and  that 
my  children  and  my  grandchildren  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, or  whether  they  come  from 
the  West  or  come  from  the  South. 

What  would  relieve  more  frustration 
than  anything  else  is  if  we  could  all 
deal  from  the  same  deck,  develop  a 
spine,  stand  up  to  the  American 
people  and  say.  "All  of  us  have  spent 
more  than  we  have  taken  in."  All  of  us 
continue  to  borrow  and  try  to  hide  it. 
And  we  will  not  bring  our  country 
back  to  fiscal  integrity,  bedrock  eco- 
nomic strength,  unless  we  put  aside 
our  games,  admit  that  the  deficit  is 
not  under  control,  admit  that  there 
are  problems  that  we  can  solve  if  we 
work  together,  and  join  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democratic    Party    together    working 


with  President  Bush  to  see  with  clear 
eyes  and  try  to  work  together  in  a  new 
vision  of  clarity  that  will  spell  some 
progress  to  the  American  people, 
which  will  indicate,  if  we  get  together, 
that  we  will  lead  them. 

I  thank  the  President  and  my  col- 
leagues for  their  indulgence. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  waiting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  in  morning  business  for 
not  more  than  4  minutes,  and  then  I 
will  immediately  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  Senator 
Kasten  very  much.  He  has  been  very 
patient,  and  I  thank  him  personally 
for  that. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  so  much 
of  what  my  friend.  Senator  Wyche 
Fowler,  is  saying  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him.  I  noted  in  one  of  the  recent 
national  publications  that  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "rising  star.  "  That  was 
furmy  to  me  because  I  thought  he  was 
already  there,  since  I  have  been 
watching  him  and  observing  him.  He  is 
a  very  able  legislator  and  he  is  a  very 
sincere  and  articulate  person.  I  have 
found  that  to  be  true,  and  he  is  a 
friend. 

So  I  commend  him  on  that.  That  is  a 
nice  honor. 

I  guess  we  all  know  what  budget 
gimmickry  is  because  we  are  all  so 
good  at  it.  Both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
magnificent  at  it.  We  continue  to 
butcher  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in 
the  most  extraordinary  ways,  setting 
the  payroll  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment aside  for  12  hours  so  that  it  kicks 
in  at  some  other  time.  We  are  all 
skilled  beyond  comprehension  at  that 
type  of  gimmickry. 

I  have  supported  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  since  I  got  here, 
but  it  does  not  go  anywhere.  We  get 
the  majority  of  votes,  but  you  need  to 
have  the  constitutional  spread  on 
that.  When  we  talk  about  "off  budget  " 
and  the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  are  also  going  to 
vote  to  put  Social  Security  off  budget. 
We  are  going  to  put  the  Post  Office 
off  budget.  We  have  already  put  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  off  budget 
and  moved  it  back. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  that?  The 
purpose  is  to  hide  bucks  or  get  more. 
So  I  want  to  see  what  we  are  all  going 
to  do  with  that.  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
to  put  anything  more  off  budget.  I 
have  gotten  my  somewhat  sense  of  re- 
ligion on  that! 

We  are  going  to  have  to  go  do  a  farm 
credit  program  bailout  of  about  $60  to 
$100  billion  because  we  toodied  up  the 
bucks  and  did  loans  and  guarantees 
and  all  sorts  of  things  that  do  not  even 
appear.  We  have  unfunded  pension  li- 


ability with  all  of  our  Federal  employ- 
ees of  $418  billion,  and  that  does  not 
appear  anywhere.  Social  Security  is  a 
mess  and  we  will  not  touch  it  with  a 
stick. 

And  in  the  year  2030,  that  grand- 
child of  mine  and  of  Senator  Wyche 
Fowler's  will  be  picking  grit  with  the 
chickens  because  we  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  do  a  single  thing  about  it  now. 

So  we  ought  to  quit  talking  about  all 
of  this  stuff  and  just  do  something. 
And  remember,  now— and  do  not 
throw  a  tomato  from  anywhere— the 
President  of  the  United  States  never 
cast  a  single  vote  on  the  budget,  not 
one.  Neither  did  Carter;  neither  did 
Kennedy;  neither  did  Reagan.  The 
budgeteering  is  done,  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, by  us. 

Just  because  the  President  presents 
a  budget  does  not  add  one  whit  to  the 
national  debt  or  the  deficit.  We  do  the 
dirty  work.  We  do  it.  The  President 
gets  not  a  single  vote. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  as  we  try  to  go  forward  with 
what  I  agree  is  a  mission,  one  just  as 
visionary  as  that  of  the  one  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am 
ready  to  try  to  help  in  any  way  I  can 
and  I  pledge  to  try  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasten  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2052  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  guorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2054  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMY'S 
LIGHT  FORCES  INITIATI'^TE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  highly  significant  events  have 
taken  place  during  the  recess  between 
the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  101st 
Congress. 

In  the  military  arena.  President 
George  Bush  ordered  United  States 
troops  into  Panama,  a  move  which  I 
fully  support.  This  operation  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  professional  manner  and  all 
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the  forces   involved  are  to   be  com- 
mended. 

In  Eastern  Elurope,  we  continue  to 
see  an  evolution,  and  in  some  cases, 
revolutions,  as  the  people  of  these 
countries  repudiate  Communist  re- 
gimes which  have  riiled  since  World 
War  n,  almost  solely  on  the  strength 
of  military  force. 

All  of  these  events,  and  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  response,  must  be  analyzed 
as  we  move  into  a  new  decade  In  our 
ever  changing  world.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  U.S.  Army 
for  steps  already  taken  toward  meet- 
ing future  contingencies.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Army's  light  force  mod- 
ernization plan,  which  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  early  1991. 

While  there  has  always  been,  and  re- 
mains still  today,  a  basis  in  the  Army 
toward  heavy  forces,  such  as  those  po- 
sitioned in  Exirope.  we  now  see  real  in- 
terest in  a  more  balanced  force  struc- 
ture. The  Army  must  be  able  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  a  low  as  well  as 
high-intensity  conflict.  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Carl  Vuono  has  shown  interest 
in  this  balance  in  the  past,  and  now  we 
are  seeing  leadership  come  from  Gen. 
John  Foss,  commander  of  the  Armys 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command. 

As  a  long  time  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  have  witnessed  doctrine  studies 
in  the  past,  most  of  which  came  to 
nothing  because  they  were  drawn  out 
and  eventually  embroiled  in  Army  pro- 
cedures and  turf  battles  to  protect  the 
current  force  structure. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  found  of 
special  interest  the  Army's  initiative 
to  test  the  Marine  Corps  light  ar- 
mored vehicle  [LAV].  This  step  was 
most  impressive  in  that  the  Army  bor- 
rowed 16  LAV'S  from  the  Marine 
Corps  rather  than  work  through  a 
lengthy  paper  drill  or  study.  This  type 
of  action  accelerates  analysis  of  light 
forces  equipment  which  may  or  may 
not  meet  the  Army's  needs. 

The  Army  has  also  expressed  in  the 
past  an  Interest  in  a  light  tank.  How- 
ever, for  reasons  unclear  to  me,  such 
interest  in  the  past  has  been  short  cir- 
cuited rather  than  quickly  pursued  to 
a  test  phase.  It  now  appears  however, 
the  Army  is  moving  toward  a  prompt 
evaluation  of  candidates  from  combat 
vehicle  producers. 

Either  or  both  of  these  programs, 
the  light  armored  vehicle  [LAV]  and 
the  armored  gun  system  [AGSl,  may 
fit  into  the  Army's  future  as  it  ex- 
pands its  light  forces  structure.  The 
LAV  is  off  the  shelf  and  a  number  of 
companies  have  prototypes  or  candi- 
dates for  the  AGS  requirement.  It 
would  behoove  the  Army  to  move  rap- 
idly on  these  investigations  and  cut 
through  the  redtape  as  they  have 
done  with  the  LAV  test. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  articles 
on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  the 
press  in  recent  weeks.  The  Army  is  to 


be  commended  for  getting  serious 
about  light  forces,  and  I  believe  the 
Congress  will  find  these  developments 
of  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Recors  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks:  "Arm's  New  War- 
fighting  Doctrine  Calls  for  More  Agile, 
Independent  Brigades  in  Future,"  Jan- 
uary 8,  1990.  Defense  News;  "Army 
Proposal  Outlines  More  Mobile,  Flexi- 
ble Force, '■  December  11,  1989.  De- 
fense News;  "Marine  Corps  Delivers 
LAVs  to  Army  in  Exchange  for  11 
Rocket  Launchers,"  January  1990,  De- 
fense News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Defense  News.  Jan.  8,  1990] 
Army's  Nrw  Wartiohtihg  Docthihb  Calls 

FOR  More  Agile.  iNDEPDrDEirr  Brigades  im 

Future 

(By  Caleb  Baker) 

Washington.— The  quickening  pace  and 
increased  violence  of  future  battles  will 
demand  that  the  U.S.  Army's  heavy  ar- 
mored forces  become  more  agile  and  able  to 
operate  free  of  traditional  resupply  routes. 
Army  documents  show. 

Command  of  the  Army's  future  maneuver 
forces  must  be  streamlined  to  allow  these 
forces  to  fight  a  lighter  and  quicker  oppo- 
nent. Smaller  units  must  be  able  to  win  sus- 
tained battles  without  relying  on  the  divi- 
sion for  leadership  or  weaponry. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  top  Army  plan- 
ners who  are  reviewing  options  to  redesign 
the  force  as  they  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  service's  next  comprehensive  war- 
fighting  doctrine.  Air  Land  Battle-Future.  A 
15-page  summary  of  a  Dec.  4  meeting  of 
these  planners  was  obtained  by  Defense 
News. 

The  brief  report  contains  the  guidance  of 
Gen.  John  Foss,  conunander  of  the  Army's 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Port 
Monroe,  Va.,  who  is  leading  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Army's  force  structure  for  the 
mid-1990s  and  beyond,  officials  say. 

Most  traditional  functions  of  the  division 
commander  other  than  certain  command 
missions  will  be  transferred  to  a  lower  eche- 
lon such  as  the  brigade  or  higher  to  the 
corps,  the  documents  state.  This  would 
make  the  brigade  more  capable  of  independ- 
ent operations  and  lighten  the  burden  on 
the  division.  There  are  normally  three 
combat  brigades  in  a  division— the  Army's 
principal  fighting  units. 

The  Army's  effort  is  the  first  indication 
that  the  service  is  looking  to  lighten  its 
heavy  forces,  including  those  deployed  to 
Central  Europe,  in  view  of  the  changing 
Soviet  threat.  The  service  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  shift  that  would  place  emphasis  on  quick- 
strike  forces  based  in  the  United  States 
rather  than  forward-deployed  troops. 

For  example.  Foss  has  recommended 
taking  mortars  and  possibly  some  tank-kill- 
ing combat  vehicles  out  of  the  heavy  infan- 
try, according  to  the  summary  of  the  Dec.  4 
meeting.  Foss  has  commanded  the  Army's 
Infantry  Center,  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  and  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  based  at  Port 
Bragg,  NC. 

However,  some  officials  caution  that  the 
Army  is  not  willing  to  eliminate  its  heavy 
forces  in  favor  of  maintaining  rapid  deploy- 
ment troops.  Gen.  Carl  Vuono,  Army  chief 


of  staff,  has  warned  in  recent  months  that 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  result  in  an 
Improved  Red  Army. 

In  a  draft  white  paper  released  last  Octo- 
ber, Vuono  stated  that  defense  against 
Soviet  and  Soviet-supported  military  action 
in  Eiirope  and  Asia  "wUl  remain  the  most 
demanding  challenges  for  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies."  The  paper  outlines  the 
Army's  roles  and  missions  in  the  1990s. 

Top  Army  plarmers  this  week  are  expect- 
ed to  meet  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  to 
further  evaluate  the  force  structure  re- 
quired for  Air  Land  Battle-Future. 

"There  is  universal  agreement  that  we 
need  some  heavy  divisions:  the  disagree- 
ment is  over  how  many  we  need.  There  Is 
universal  agreement  that  we  need  to  lighten 
the  force.  The  question  is  how  far?"  one 
Army  planner  says. 

"Our  warfightlng  doctrine  wlU  not 
change,  but  how  we  execute  it  will  as  the 
nature  of  the  threat  changes.  We  wUl  see  a 
more  traditional  force  based  on  lighter  and 
low-intensity  conflicts,  not  tactical  divisions 
slugging  it  out  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Europe." 

Air  Land  Battle-Future  outlines  a  plan  to 
fight  wars  in  ever-larger  spaces  at  an  ever- 
quickening  pace,  but  by  fewer  troops 
equipped  with  increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons.  A  draft  copy  of  the  doctrine,  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion,  was  made 
available  to  Defense  News  early  last  year. 

In  general,  the  new  doctrine  envisions  a 
fast-moving  war  fought  over  large  spaces 
and  much  greater  depth  than  today's  battle- 
field. Smaller  imits  armed  with  high-tech 
weapons  will  fight  in  battles  characterized 
by  a  stunning  level  of  violence.  Large-scale 
engagements  will  last  only  hours,  and  per- 
haps minutes. 

The  new  field  manual  also  will  add  endur- 
ance to  a  list  of  four  basic  tenets  that  make 
for  success  in  battle— initiative,  agility, 
depth  and  synchronization.  Endurance 
means  U.S.  forces  must  be  able  to  sustain  a 
battle  against  numerically  superior  forces.  A 
new  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  logistics  and 
weapons  that  do  not  require  frequent  refu- 
eling or  rearming. 

[From  Defense  News.  Dec.  11.  19891 

Army  Proposal  Outlines  More  Mobile, 
Flexible  Force 

(By  Caleb  Baker) 

Washington.— The  U.S.  Army  is  crafting  a 
modernization  blueprint  for  its  light  infan- 
try and  special  operations  units  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  service's  mobility 
without  compromising  its  firepower.  Army 
officials  say. 

In  a  Light  Force  Modernization  Plan. 
Army  officials  are  preparing  chapters  that 
wiU  examine  ways  to  equip  the  service's 
rapid  deployment  troops  with  lighter  tanks, 
antiaircraft  weapons,  helicopters  and  artil- 
lery systems.  These  annexes  will  be  com- 
piled into  an  overall  modernization  plan  to 
be  completed  before  January  1991. 

The  Army  leadership  in  the  last  six 
months  has  established  a  light  force  mod- 
ernization task  force  that  is  trying  to  define 
existing  and  future  weapon  systems  that 
can  be  used  by  light  forces,  says  Army 
spokesman  Barry  Bomier. 

One  report  prepared  for  the  task  force, 
titled  "Air  Defense  Modernization  for  Light 
and  Special  Divisions,"  was  obtained  by  De- 
fense News. 

It  was  completed  by  air  defense  officials  at 
the  Air  Defense  Artillery  Center,  Port  Bliss, 
Texas.  However,  Bomier  cautions  that  the 


plan  is  in  the  "embryonic  stages  of  develop- 
ment.'" 

Officials  say  the  plan  reflects  an  acceler- 
ated effort  by  Army  leaders  to  restructure 
the  service  In  anticipation  of  budget  reduc- 
tions and  a  future  Conventional  Forces  in 
Euroi>e  (CP^)  arms  control  agreement. 
Such  an  agreement  will  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  substantial  number  of  troops 
from  Central  Europe,  officials  say. 

""It's  a  cultural  change,"  one  top  Army  of- 
ficial says.  Sources  say  the  Army  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  light  force 
first  started  in  the  late  1970s  by  Gen. 
Edward  Meyer,  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
Meyer  is  credited  with  forming  the  Army 
light  Infantry  division. 

In  response  to  the  swift  pace  of  CPE  talks 
ongoing  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  budget  cuts, 
the  Army  is  proposing  to  pull  approximate- 
ly 40.000  troops  and  600  tanks  out  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  1994.  This  is  half  of  its 
armor  and  mechanized  divisions  now  sta- 
tioned In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  last 
month  directed  the  services  to  find  ways  to 
trim  their  budgets  In  an  effort  to  cut  $180 
billion  from  the  Pentagon's  budget  from 
1992  to  1994.  The  Army's  share  is  estimated 
to  be  (50  billion. 

The  combined  effect  of  both  factors  will 
result  In  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  Army's 
weapon  deployment  strategy,  officials  say. 
Modem  warfijghting  equipment  that  was 
once  first  sent  to  forward-deployed  troops 
will  now  first  be  fielded  with  contingency 
forces  based  in  the  United  States  such  as 
the  82nd  Airborne  and  7th  light  Infantry  at 
Ford  Ord,  Calif. 

In  internal  efforts  to  cut  its  annual 
budget,  the  Army  has  vowed  to  protect  its 
light  and  special  divisions  as  well  as  some 
weapon  programs  geared  toward  these 
forces,  such  as  the  Light  Helicopter  Experi- 
mental. 

The  Light  Force  Modernization  Plan  rep- 
resents a  firm  belief  in  the  Army  leadership 
that  the  service  can  play  a  role  in  a  future 
high-intensity  or  low-intensity  conflict  de- 
spite the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
troops,  officials  say.  Officials  say  the  service 
views  itself  In  competition  with  the  Marine 
Corps  for  quick  response  missions. 

For  example,  the  Army  is  eyeing  the 
Marine  Corps  Light  Armored  Vehicle 
equipped  with  a  25mm  cannon  in  a  program 
that  may  spark  the  development  of  a  new 
light  tank,  officials  say.  The  82nd  Airborne 
division  would  deploy  today  with  Vietnam- 
era  M551  Sheridan  tanks. 

Army  Secretary  Michael  Stone  said  in  an 
Oct.  11  interview  with  Defense  News  that 
the  service  has  started  to  look  at  ways  to  In- 
crease the  mobility  of  its  forces.  He  said  the 
service  was  evaluating  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las lightweight  MD-500  as  an  additional  hel- 
icopter for  light  and  special  forces. 

In  air  defense,  the  Army  will  rely  on  the 
fiber-optic  guided  missile,  the  Avenger  Ped- 
estal Mounted  Stinger  weapon  system,  and 
the  Stinger  as  a  shoulder-fired  missile  to 
support  its  light  and  special  units,  according 
to  service  documents. 

The  air  defense  study  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
Air  Defense  Modernization  Plan,  which  out- 
lines plans  to  upgrade  the  service's  arsenal 
of  antiaircraft  we«4>ons.  according  to  Col. 
Zlgmund  Robuck.  head  of  air  defense  in  the 
Army's  force  development  branch. 

In  a  low-intensity  conflict,  the  Army  -vill 
be  expected  to  gain  complete  control  of  the 
air  with  limited  assets,  according  to  the 
study.  These  forces  will  not  have  the  close 
air  support  and  jamming  capability  typical- 
ly involved  in  a  conventional  war. 


For  this  reason,  air  defense  wei4>ons  field- 
ed to  light  forces  must  be  light  enough  to  be 
transported  and  either  set  to  deploy  or  al- 
ready deployed  within  24  hours,  officials 
say. 

■"If  in  CTE  negotiations  there  are  propos- 
als to  limit  air  defense  near  the  [forward 
line  of  troops]  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  a 
greater  burden  on  the  light  force.""  one  in- 
dustry official  says.  "The  Army  is  respond- 
ing to  the  reality  of  changing  political 
times."' 

The  fiber-optic  guided  missile,  or  Non- 
Llne-of-Slght  missile,  and  the  Avenger  are 
in  the  original  air  defense  modernization 
blueprint.  However,  the  Air  Defense  Anti- 
tank System,  the  service's  frontline  weapon, 
will  not  be  deployed  with  light  forces. 

Instead,  the  Army  has  proposed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Avenger  for  the  Line-of- 
Sight-Forward-Light  mission  in  low-Intensi- 
ty conflicts,  sources  say.  The  weapon  will 
fire  both  Stinger  and  complementary  mis- 
siles. The  Army  plans  to  conduct  a  competi- 
tion for  an  off-the-shelf  missUe  to  comple- 
ment the  most  modem  version  of  the  Sting- 
er. 

The  Army  also  has  proposed  purchasing 
60  Marine  Corps  Tactical  Defense  Alerting 
Radars  (TDAR)  as  an  interim  ground-based 
sensor,  the  documents  show.  It  would  re- 
place the  venerable  Forward  Area  Alerting 
Radar  currently  deployed  to  air  defense 
units. 

It  would  cost  the  Army  an  estimated  (16.5 
million  to  purchase  60  tactical  radars  at 
$250,000  each,  with  spares  and  associated 
equipment,  according  to  the  study.  Howev- 
er, the  cost  of  operating  the  existing  radar 
is  (540.000.  while  the  operation  and  support 
cost  of  the  new  radar  would  be  (25.000. 

[From  Defense  News,  January  19901 

Marine  Corps  Delivers  LAVs  to  Akmy  in 

Exchange  por  11  Rocket  Laitnchers 

(By  Caleb  Baker) 

Washington.— The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
Army  this  month  are  expected  to  sign  two 
separate  agreements  that  would  allow  the 
Marines  to  lend  the  Army  16  light  armored 
vehicles  in  return  for  11  battlefield  rocket 
launchers,  defense  officials  say. 

In  an  unusual  trade,  top  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  officials  are  poUsldng  two  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  that  wlU  govern  the 
independent  lease  agreements,  officials  say. 
In  addition  to  the  11  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  Systems  (MLRS).  the  Marines  will 
receive  50  BV206  small  support  vehicles. 

The  Marines  early  this  month,  delivered 
the  16  Light  Armored  Vehicles  (LAVs) 
equipped  with  25mm  cannons  to  the  Army's 
primary  rapid  deployment  force— the  82nd 
Airborne  Divlson  at  Port  Bragg.  N.C. 

Service  officials  contend  that  the  timing 
of  the  agreements  is  coincidental,  and  that 
they  are  not  reciprocal.  "They  are  two  sepa- 
rate actions,  but  everybody  is  aware  of  the 
simultaneous  conversations,"  says  Army 
spokeswoman  Paige  Eversole.  "'It"s  pretty 
much  business  as  usual."" 

However,  other  officials  involved  with  the 
agreements  concede  that  the  Marines  de- 
manded something  in  return  for  loaning  the 
Army  the  LAVs.  which  cost  an  estimated  (1 
million  apiece. 

"Ten  years  ago,  the  Army  opted  not  to 
participate  in  the  LAV  program.  Now  they 
want  it."  one  official  says.  "What's  in  it  for 
us?  We  can  use  MLRS,  and  we  can't  get  it 
budgeted." 

The  Marine  Corps  currently  plans  to  pro- 
cure up  to  100  MLRS  launchers  beginning 
in  1995,  but  will  continue  to  seek  the  weap- 


ons in  the  early  1990s.  Marine  offldali  say. 
A  Marine  fact  sheet  sUtea  that  MLRS  "ta 
key  to  Implementing  .  .  .  the  objective  to 
provide  the  increased  mobility  and  firepow- 
er necessary  for  maneuver  warfare." 

The  Marine  Corps  currently  operates 
more  than  800  LAVs.  all  built  by  Lon<lon. 
Ontario-based  General  Motors  of  Canada.  It 
weighs  less  than  15  tons  and  travels  on  land 
at  speeds  up  to  62  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
water,  it  can  travel  6.5  miles  per  hour. 

The  Army  requested  the  LAVs  after  Maj. 
Oen.  James  Johnson,  commander  of  the 
82nd  Airborne,  expressed  an  urgent  need  for 
the  vehicle  "to  meet  pressing  contingency 
requirements,"  accordiiig  to  a  Dec.  15  Army 
information  paper  on  the  pending  agree- 
ment. 

Military  officials  say  an  Army  willingneas 
to  evaluate  the  LAV  reflects  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  the  service's  forwarded-de- 
ployed  forces  in  Central  Europe  to  contin- 
gency troops  based  in  the  United  States.  A 
forecast  for  reduced  defense  spending  and  a 
diminished  Soviet  threat  are  driving  the 
effort  to  strengthen  quick  strike  forces. 

In  the  Dec.  20  U.S.  invasion  into  Panama. 
an  estimated  five  LAVs  were  taken  to  oper- 
ate with  Task  Force  Bayonet,  a  group  com- 
prised of  an  Army  mectumized  inf  antir  bat- 
talion and  Marine  Corps  LAV  platoon  that 
seized  the  Commandancla.  the  former  head- 
quarters of  ousted  Panamanian  leader 
Manuel  Noriega's  defense  forces. 

One  top  Army  official  told  Defense  News 
last  week  that  the  LAVs  were  producing  ex- 
ceUent  results  in  Panama.  The  LAVs'  per- 
formance in  Panama  convinced  the  Army 
"that  we  really  ought  to  look  at  the  [LA VI." 
the  official  said. 

The  16  LAVs  wiU  be  deployed  to  one  of 
the  82nd  Airbome's  scout  platoons  for  two 
years,  and  wUl  conduct  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions now  performed  by  High  Mobility  Mul- 
tipurpose Wheeled  Vehicles— light  trucks, 
officials  say. 

While  the  Army  has  not  requested  fund- 
ing for  LAVs,  the  service  will  conduct  tests 
early  this  year  at  the  Armor  Center.  Port 
Knox.  Ky..  to  determine  its  value.  "The 
Army  may  opt  to  purchase  additional  LAVs 
following  the  tests,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation paper. 

The  plan  tias  led  to  speculation  that  the 
LAV  will  replace  the  airborne  division's 
Vietnam-era  M551  Sheridan  light  batUe 
tank  in  the  future.  But  one  Army  source 
cautions  that  it  does  not  have  the  firepower 
or  armor  protection  required  for  a  tank 
battle,  even  if  it  is  against  light  tanks  or 
other  armored  vehicles. 

Nevertheless,  one  Pentagon  official  said 
there  may  be  a  future  requirement  for  as 
many  as  400  LAVs.  because  Ml  Abrams 
main  battle  tanks  are  too  heavy  to  be  de- 
ployed to  engage  in  small-scale  combat. 
•There  is  no  threat  to  fight  with  Mis."  the 
source  says.  "To  do  so  would  be  showman- 
ship and  overkill." 


SUPPORTING  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION  IN  PANAMA  AND  REC- 
OGNIZING THE  SACRIFICES  OP 
OUR  NATION'S  SERVICEMEN 
AND  SERVICEWOMEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  valor  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  soldiers, 
airmen,  and  sailors  who  participated 
in  Operation  Just  Cause. 


UM 
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Mr.  President,  by  all  accounts  our 
Nation's  military  leaders  did  a  superb 
job  in  planning  and  executing  this  op- 
eration. It  was  a  massive  undertaking 
which  involved  all  aspects  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Not  only  was  Operation  Just  Cause  a 
demonstration  of  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  democracy,  but  it  also  demon- 
strated a  capability  that  I  expect  will 
be  the  blueprint  for  our  Armed  Forces 
into  the  21st  century.  A  military  force 
that  is  light,  swift-striking,  and  ex- 
tremely mobile. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  the  pre.ss 
and  politicians  about  the  purpose  and 
result  of  this  operation  which  restored 
democracy  to  Panama  after  21  years 
of  dictatorship.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment, not  enough  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  so  gallantly  and  willingly  carried 
out  their  mission. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  key  to  the 
successful  outcome  of  Operation  Just 
Cause  was  the  U.S.  soldier,  whether 
male  or  female.  Our  soldiers  demon- 
strated that  they  were  exceptionally 
well  trained,  motivated,  and  dedicated. 
They  performed  their  duties  with 
bravery  and  skill,  and  were  willing  to 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  at  the 
behest  of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  23  young  men— some 
of  them  just  old  enough  to  voce— gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  a  grateful 
Nation.  Three  of  these  men  were  from 
my  State:  WO  Wilson  B.  Owens  from 
North  Myrtle  Beach;  P\t.  Philip  F. 
Lear  from  Westminster;  and  Cpl.  Gar- 
rett Isaak  from  Greenville. 

Each  of  these  men,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  knew  the  danger  that  they 
faced,  and  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  their  duty.  Corporal  Garrett  Isaak 
speaks  to  this  dedication  to  duty  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  his  family  before  his 
death.  His  family  has  consented  to 
share  the  letter  and  I  will  ask  that  it 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Corporal  Isaak's  family  for 
sharing  this  very  personal  letter.  My 
gratitude  and  deepfelt  sympathy,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  entire  Nation,  go 
out  to  this  family  and  all  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  killed  and  wounded  in 
Operation  Just  Cause. 

General  Patton  is  quoted  as  saying: 
■'It  is  foolish  and  wrong  to  mourn  the 
men  who  died.  Rather  we  should 
thank  God  that  such  men  lived."  Mr. 
President,  General  Patton  expressed 
my  thoughts,  and  I  believe  the 
thoughts  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  said  those  words. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  thank- 
ful that  we  have  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  serve  so  bravely  and 
with  devotion  to  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  we  begin  this  second  ses- 
sion, let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  these 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  Regard- 
less of  our  political  inclination,  we  owe 
these  brave  men  and  women  our  full 


support.  They  have  the  will  and  dedi- 
cation to  carry  out  an  assigned  mis- 
sion; without  question,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  referred  to  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

L.ETTER  Written  bv  Cpl.  Garrett  Isaak  to 

His  Parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Isaak. 

THE  Day   Before  His   Death   in   Panama 

While  Participating  in    Operation  Just 

Cause" 

December  19. 

Mom  and  Dad:  If  you  receive  this  letter, 
you'll  know  that  I  died  in  combat  protecting 
our  country  and  the  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear.  Although  we  never  did  see  eye  to  eye 
on  most  things,  especially  spiritually.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  do  believe  Jesus  is  my 
Saviour,  and  I  will  be  in  Heaven  to  meet 
you. 

I  don't  blame  you  in  the  least  for  any- 
thing I  might  have  done  wrong  in  my  life. 
No  one  could  have  asked  for  better  parents 
and  examples  to  follow.  I  only  wish  I  would 
have  told  you  this  more  often  and  said  I 
love  you  more  often.  So  111  say  it  now.  I  love 
you  both  very  much  and  Sharlene  and  Lori 
too.  You  all  made  a  very  positive  Influence 
in  my  life,  even  though  I  might  not  have  let 
you  know.  I  love  you  all. 

Gary. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  people  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  speak  of  the  President's 
description  last  evening  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  this  country  of  ours,  have 
heard  in  particular  the  statements 
made  about  the  need  to  cooperate.  In 
fact,  I  applaud  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  work  with  Congress  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  willingness  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  this  Congress  to 
work  together.  It  seems  to  me,  when 
we  have  important  differences  of  opin- 
ion, particularly  when  they  are  strong- 
ly felt,  it  is  important  for  us  to  identi- 
fy those  things  we  believe  in  strongly 
and  to  stand  up  for  them. 

I  applaud  the  President's  efforts  in 
arms  control,  and  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  a  recommendation  to  go  fur- 
ther, the  conventional  force  Europe 
negotiations,  to  a  troop  strength  of 
around  200,000,  as  suggested  several 
weeks  ago  in  fact  by  the  chairman  of 
Armed  Services,  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  NunnI.  This 
proposal  was  put  out  several  weeks  ago 
and  it  is  a  worthy  one. 


All  of  us  who  have  traveled  to  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe  in  the  past  60 
to  90  days  have  a  growing  sense  that 
the  changes  in  Europe  are  permanent 
and  they  afford  us  important  opportu- 
nities. 

I  applaud  as  well  the  President's  set- 
ting before  the  people  of  this  country 
specific  educational  objectives.  They 
will  be  difficult  for  us  to  accomplish. 
To  say  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  first  among  17  indus- 
trial nations  by  the  year  2000  will  not 
be  easy  for  us  to  do,  for  currently  of 
our  17-year-olds  4  percent  of  them  do 
multistep  mathematics.  We  are  17  of 
17  industrial  nations  and  we  have  9 
years  to  go  to  hit  the  President's  ob- 
jectives. 

If  90  percent  of  our  students  are  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  we  have  to  come 
to  the  task  not  only  committed  to 
work  together  and  to  cooperate  but  to 
come  with  an  urgency  of  action  that 
says  we  have  to  act  now,  we  have  to 
move.  We  have  to  put  in  front  of  us 
the  goals  the  President  laid  dowTi  last 
night  and  work  hard  to  achieve  them. 
I  believe  it  will  take  structural  changes 
in  our  schools  as  has  been  said  by 
many  people  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  believe  in  the  end  as 
well  it  will  take  more  money. 

Today  a  teacher  who  teaches  mathe- 
matics that  might  receive  $25,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  is  required  to  teach  five 
50-minute  periods  a  day  and  is  under 
increasing  pressure  to  accomplish  the 
job  not  only  from  the  school  but  in- 
creased attraction  from  other  job  op- 
portunities. To  put  it  simply,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
compete  to  hold  the  best  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
them  well.  Otherwise,  they  will  do 
other  things  in  our  growing  economy. 

I  applaud  the  President's  starting  of 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address  with  a 
call  to  enact  child  care  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  willing  to  see  that 
there  are  women  increasingly  working 
outside  the  home,  and  they  need  as- 
sistance. It  is  a  terrible  dilemma  in 
America  today  that  the  reimburse- 
ment received  by  the  child  care  facili- 
ties is  insufficient  to  hire  the  kinds  of 
individuals  to  provide  our  children 
high  quality  care.  Our  title  XX  reim- 
bursement is  insufficient  to  reimburse 
those  working  mothers  at  the  poverty 
guideline  who  are  trying  to  work  out 
of  poverty  and  to  work  up  the  econom- 
ic ladder. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  President  has 
continued  to  place  emphasis  on  the  en- 
vironment. We  all  join  with  him.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  able  to 
talk  in  morning  business  is  because  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  the  conflicts, 
real  economic  versus  environmental 
conflicts.  We  are  working  to  resolve 
them.  I  sense  that  in  this  Congress 
there  is  a  great  desire  to  pass  a  Clean 


Air  Act,  and  I  believe  in  fact  we  will  do 
it  in  this  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  President  does  not 
slow  things  down,  slow  things  down 
again,  with  such  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  protect  our  flag. 
In  all  of  our  travels  to  Europe  and 
with  the  tensions  in  Eastern  Europe,  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  politician  say 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  make 
sure  that  your  constitution  protects 
you  against  people  who  dare  to  burn 
the  flag.  We  talked  instead  about  the 
need  to  make  sure  you  have  economic 
and  political  freedom,  make  sure  you 
have  a  fourth  amendment  that  pro- 
tects you  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  make  sure  that  you  mini- 
mize the  power  of  government  to 
interfere  with  your  lives. 

I  hope  the  President  does  not  slow 
things  down  again  this  year  with  that 
kind  of  proposal.  Fifty-five  hours  of 
testimony  we  had  last  year  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  protect  our- 
selves from  flag  burners,  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  in  my  opinion, 
taking  away  from  us  time  to  be  con- 
cerned about  more  meaningful  things. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  left  on  recess, 
I  asked  my  staff  to  prepare  a  number 
of  things  for  me  upon  my  return.  One 
of  them  was  to  try  to  give  me  a  sense 
of  what  it  is  like  today  to  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  earn 
$10,000  to  $25,000  a  year.  We  just  de- 
bated a  pay  increase,  many  of  us 
saying  we  could  not  live  on  $89,500  a 
year,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  since  most 
of  my  people  are  in  the  $18,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  bracket,  to  get  a  sense 
of  what  it  is  like  and  what  is  happen- 
ing to  them  in  their  lives. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  the 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  to  reduce  the 
Social  Security  tax  is  that  when  you 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  middle- 
income  America,  not  just  in  the 
1980"s— although  I  think  it  has  gotten 
worse  in  the  1980's— but  since  1973  you 
see  something  frightening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

When  I  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  describe  the  State  of  the 
Union  last  night,  he  inadequately  de- 
scribed it.  I  describe  it  that  way  be- 
cause my  sense  of  it  is  he  does  not  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  in  middle 
America,  because  as  I  look  at  the  num- 
bers provided  me  by  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee.  I  see  today  in  America  a 
tax  system  that  says  if  you  earn 
$10,000  a  year,  the  next  dollar  you 
earn  is  taxed  at  33  percent,  and  if  you 
earn  $10  million  a  year,  the  next 
dollar  you  earn  is  taxed  at  33  percent. 
We  have  leveled  the  taxes  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  is  no 
longer  progressivity  in  the  taxes  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have 
been  leveled  as  a  consequence  of 
action  we  have  taken  in  the  1980's.  Of 
all  the  people  who  need  incentives  in 
America  today,  it  is  not  people  who 


are  earning  $1  million  a  year  or 
$300,000  a  year.  The  people  who  need 
incentives,  who  need  hope,  are  people 
who  are  earning  $10,000  and  $15,000  a 
year. 

Mr,  President,  when  you  look  at  the 
Tax  Code  today,  it  does  not  seem  we 
are  providing  those  individuals  with 
incentives.  As  I  have  looked  at  the  in- 
formation that  I  received  from  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee,  I  am  even 
stronger  in  my  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  capital  gains  tax 
because  in  the  1980's  what  we  have 
seen  is  Americans  chasing  noneconom- 
ic  gain  in  the  stock  market,  chasing 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  produce 
larger  and  larger  fees  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  goods  and  services  that  those 
companies  are  producing.  Instead  of 
being  concerned  about  productive 
output,  they  are  concerned  about  the 
kind  of  fees  they  can  get  trying  to 
chase  some  kind  of  shelter  in  our  Tax 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  taxes  were 
changed  in  1986,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant things  we  did  was  to  equalize 
the  tax  on  capital  and  the  tax  on 
labor. 

To  my  friends  who  are  saying  that 
you  must  reduce  the  tax  on  capital,  I 
say  beware.  You  lower  the  tax  on  cap- 
ital in  1990  and  you  break  the  neutral- 
ity, you  run  the  risk  of  saying  to  work- 
ing men  and  women  that  we  are  going 
to  have  for  the  first  time  inequality, 
not  just  neutrality  and  a  flatness  in 
our  tax  system,  we  are  going  to  have 
gross  inequality  in  our  tax  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  thing 
that  I  found  in  exploring  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  put 
before  this  Senate  and  this  Nation  was 
some  information  provided  by  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  showing  that 
since  1973  the  productivity  rate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  been  in 
decline,  saying  essentially  that  when  I 
graduated  from  college  in  1965  I  could 
look  forward  to  doubling  my  standard 
of  living  in  20  years  because  our  pro- 
ductivity was  increasing  at  3  percent  a 
year. 

In  1990,  the  product  of  the  annual 
increase  is  0.3  percent  a  year,  so  that 
the  people  who  graduate  today  can 
look  forward  to  doubling  their  stand- 
ard of  living  in  1 20  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  watch- 
ing the  wrong  number.  We  have  been 
looking  at  the  annual  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product,  and  we  all 
know  that  we  can  fund  increases  in 
the  GNP  if  we  are  willing  to  continue 
to  borrow  the  money  we  borrowed  in 
the  1980's.  But  if  we  want  to  raise  our 
standard  of  living,  if  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  Mr.  President,  we  miist  increase 
our  productivity. 

To  increase  our  productivity,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  to  have  do  an 


awful  lot  more;  we  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  a  little  more  here;  we  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  a  little  more  there. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  say  to  Ameri- 
can corporate  leaders  we  have  to  get 
to  the  marketplace  with  what  the  mar- 
ketplace wants. 

The  President  said  last  night  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  compete.  But 
if  you  do  a  poll  and  ask  Americans, 
and  say  of  the  stat«  of  the  Union, 
what  is  your  favorite  automobile,  do 
they  list  the  American  car  today?  The 
answer  is  no.  They  list  the  Japanese 
car  today  and  the  automobile  market- 
place. We  have  to  do  an  awful  lot  more 
to  give  the  people  of  this  world  the 
kinds  of  goods  and  services  they  want 
or  we  are  not  going  to  see  our  standard 
of  living  increase. 

Is  the  cost  of  capital  a  factor?  Abso- 
lutely yes. 

I  am  enraged  that  we  can  continue 
to  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  say  we  are  decreasing  our 
deficit  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  budget  that  he 
presented  2  days  ago  requires  Ameri- 
cans to  borrow  $330  billion  more. 
Three-fourths  of  all  of  our  savings  will 
be  used  not  by  people  trying  to  build 
businesses,  not  by  people  trying  to 
build  homes,  not  by  people  trying  to 
create  quality  products  in  the  market- 
place, but  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  because  we  are  pretend- 
ing to  reduce  our  deficit. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  1980's  one  of  the 
most  terrible  things  we  did  was  to  say 
for  the  economic  need  of  the  deficit 
reduction  we  should  lower  the  safety 
net  for  Americans  in  this  Nation. 

I  believe,  very  simply  stated,  and  I 
will  elaborate  on  it  further  as  this  ses- 
sion goes  further,  we  need  to  focus  on 
two  things:  One,  trying  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  Americans  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Do  not  pay  attention  so 
much  to  the  increased  GNP.  GNP  will 
increase  if  we  increase  our  productivi- 
ty. Second,  try  to  raise  that  safety  net, 
look  at  what  people  need  in  order  to 
have  hopes  in  America  today.  They 
need  to  have  houses,  transportation, 
health  care,  education;  they  need  to 
have  a  sense  that  tomorrow  is  going  to 
be  better  than  today  if  they  have  faith 
and  work  hard. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  policy,  both  for  economic  reasons 
and  for  spending  reasons,  has  been  to 
not  provide  Americans  with  the  hopes 
that  they  need.  We  indeed  are  a  great 
people.  The  President  spoke  to  it  over 
and  over  and  over.  We  are  a  great 
people  with  great  economic  and  moral 
strength.  We  have  the  capacity,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  stand  120  years  from 
now  and  say  we  did  the  things  neces- 
sary to  set  this  Nation  on  a  more  pros- 
perous course.  But  in  order  to  do  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  consider  what 
it    is   like   for  the   working   men   and 
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women  to  do  it,  not  Just  for  us  here  in 
Congress  making  now  $90,000  a  year, 
but  working  men  and  women  making 
$15,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Then  I  will  quit. 

I  jrield  the  floor.  Thank  you. 

Mi.  hatch  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  7  minutes  to 
deliver  a  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order.  Senators  are  to  be  given  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  take  the  5  min- 
utes. If  I  need  more.  I  wUl  ask  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 


CLEAN  AIR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  today  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  this 
body  wiU  likely  consider  in  this 
decade.  This  is  morning  business  now 
but  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
clean  air  legislation  before  the  Senate. 

We  over  the  last  week  or  so  have 
been  debating  the  proposals  under 
which  we  will  collectively  spend  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  for  an  important  pur- 
pose—that is  public  health. 

The  costs  of  this  legislation  will  be 
borne  by  the  American  economy  and 
the  American  consumer.  We  must  also 
recognize  that  we  are  spending  this 
money  for  purposes  on  which  many 
foreign  economies  are  not  willing  to 
spend  money.  For  these  reasons,  we 
must  serve  the  American  public  and 
the  American  consumer  by  spending 
these  monies  in  amounts,  and  for  pur- 
poses, which  yield  pubhc  health  bene- 
fits In  the  most  effective  way.  We  may 
really  be  taking  positions  here  that 
will  make  us  much  less  competitive  in 
the  world. 

President  Bush's  plan  for  amending 
and  improving  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act 
is  a  bold  proposal  for  addressing  the 
problems  associated  with  cleaning  our 
air.  The  plan  Is  a  comprehensive,  but 
balanced  effort  to  bring  about  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  air  quality. 

The  President  should  be  commended 
for  his  efforts.  His  legislation  provides 
a  flexible,  market-driven  approach  to 
cleaning  our  air.  It  allows  for  specific 
environmental  improvements  to  be  im- 
plemented while  stUl  allowing  and  en- 
couraging economic  growth. 

However,  I  sun  more  than  a  little 
concerned  about  the  clean  air  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  out  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
While  the  bill  addresses  many  areas 
that  are  Important  to  the  protection 
of  public  health  and  does  so  in  a  cost- 
effective  way,  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  WiU  impose  substantial  costs  on 
the  American  economy  and  the  Ameri- 


can consumer  with  little  If  any  impact 
on  overall  public  health.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  certain  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  unnecessarily  complex.  For  ex- 
ample, the  permitting  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  presently  drafted  may  well 
delay  timely  achievement  of  the  public 
health  benefits  we  hope  to  achieve  by 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Each  of  us  wants  clean  air.  Nobody 
can  be  against  the  goal  of  having  clean 
air.  None  of  us  or  any  of  the  people  we 
represent  are  advocates  of  polluting 
the  air.  I  believe  we  are  all  committed 
to  protecting  the  public  health  and  en- 
vironment and  I  am  certain  that  we 
each  desire  to  perserve  nature's 
beauty.  However,  we  must  spend  the 
American  public's  money  in  a  way  that 
best  achieves  our  public  health  objec- 
tive. We  win  be  faced  with  some  diffi- 
cult choices,  but  I  believe  as  long  as  we 
are  able  to  make  decisions  based  on 
good  scientific  information  and  in- 
formed discussion  rather  than  emo- 
tion, we  will  be  able  to  craft  a  bill  that 
recognizes  that  the  environment  can 
be  protected  without  wasting  the 
American  consumer's  money  or  unnec- 
essarily burdening  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

I  have  several  concerns  with  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  including  the  residual 
risks  section  of  the  air  toxics  title,  the 
impacts  on  small  business,  and  the  ef- 
fects the  acid  rain  section  will  have  on 
the  area  that  I  come  from,  the  West.  I 
intend  to  address  each  of  these  con- 
cerns in  more  detail  over  the  next  sev- 
eral days,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  preparing  a  number  of 
amendments  to  address  those  con- 
cerns. However.  I  also  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
work  with  my  Senate  colleagues  and 
the  White  House  in  resolving  these  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
bill.  I  am  concerned  about  whether  we 
can  achieve  these  clean  air  goals  in 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  ways.  I 
am  concerned  about  whether  this 
country  is  going  to  survive  the  way  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  written  this  bill. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  watch  it  we 
might  find  ourselves  saddling  the 
American  people  and  the  public  with 
unnecessarily  and  difficult  problems 
without  really  cleaning  up  the  air  any 
more  than  the  President's  program 
would  do. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Enviroimient  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  bill  will 
cost  at  least  double  what  the  Presi- 
dent's would  on  an  annual  basis  and 
the  President's  proposal  is  estimated 
to  cost  $19  billion  annually.  How  much 
more  can  we  saddle  the  American 
people,  industry,  and  small  business 
with  in  order  to  satisfy  some  of  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  may  be  extreme 
in  some  of  these  areas? 

I  have  been  told  by  what  may  be 
alarmists  in  the  automobile  commiml- 


ty  that  we  will  not  have  the  American 
automobile  Industry  if  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  bUl  passes.  I 
intend  to  study  it  enough  to  make  sure 
that  is  not  so.  If  it  is  so,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  I  have  been  told 
by  the  steel  industry  that  the  way 
that  bill  is  written  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  we 
will  actually  destroy  the  coke  creation 
business  in  this  country,  and  we  may 
destroy  our  steel  capacity  and  our  abil- 
ity to  make  steel  in  this  country.  That 
would  be  catastrophic,  especially  if  we 
can  reach  clean  air  standards  without 
doing  so. 

I  have  been  told  that  many,  many 
small  businesses  are  going  to  have  to 
go  out  of  business  because  they  cannot 
meet  the  demands  that  are  made  by 
this  bill.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
discrimination  between  regions  in  this 
biU.  I  have  been  told  that  many  of  the 
provisions  that  are  written  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee win  not  work  in  practice.  If  these 
things  are  true,  we  had  better  find 
them  out. 

This  is  not  some  little  Insignificant 
bill  that  we  can  pass  just  because 
people  want  to  vote  for  the  environ- 
ment. We  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation all  of  these  various  concerns.  I 
intend  to  continue  my  study,  and  to 
talk  about  it  over  the  next  number  of 
days  and  months.  Hopefully  before  we 
pass  anjrthlng,  adl  of  us  wUl  arrive  at  a 
consensus  that  literally  the  Nation  can 
afford,  live  with,  and  that  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  everybody. 

If  we  do  not,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  regret  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
as  legislators  having  rushed  to  Judg- 
ment on  something  like  this  without 
the  insight  and  knowledge  that  we 
really  ought  to  have. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  but  I  have  chatted 
with  some  of  the  leaders  on  this  bill  in 
private,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is 
in  this  bUl.  If  they  do  not  know,  how 
in  the  world  are  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
not  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  ConunJttee  supposed  to  know 
it?  Because  of  that,  I  am  in  the  process 
of  a  very  important  study  of  this  bill 
and  intend  to  speak  on  it  for  a  series 
of  discussions. 

Hopefully,  it  will  help  our  colleagues 
to  all  look  at  it  a  little  more  carefully 
than  we  have  up  until  now. 


The 


to 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  extend  morning 
business  untU  4  p.m.  under  the  same 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk   proceeded 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently ran  across  an  interesting  article 
in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Seat- 
tle Times.  The  article  addresses  the 
problems  in  El  Salvador  from  a  per- 
spective few  of  us  in  this  distingvilshed 
body  often  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear.  The  author,  Omar  Revelo,  is  a 
Salvadoran  who  now  lives  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Revelo  does  not  take  sides  in 
this  polarized  debate,  and  from  that 
perspective  he  shows  great  insight.  He 
points  out  what  should  be  obvious  to 
all  of  us:  Salvadorans  want  neither  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Marxist  forces  of  the 
FMLN.  nor  do  they  wish  to  be  ruled  by 
a  small  and  corrupt  oligarchy. 

Mr.  Revelo  states  that  the  Salvador- 
an people  yearn  for  what  many  of  us 
take  for  granted  in  our  daily  lives:  a 
functioning,  independent  Judicial 
system  that  will  protect  them  from 
abuse  by  the  military,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  their  families  and 
lead  a  dignified  life. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  continued 
assistance  from  the  United  States 
these  goals  can  be  achieved  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Revelo's  arti- 
cle be  printed  Ln  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Jan.  29.  1990] 

What  the  Salvadorans  Least  Want. 

Victory  by  Lkftist  Gdxrmllas 

(By  Omar  N.  Revelo) 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  El  Sal- 
vador recently:  by  North  Americans  telling 
one  another  what  they  think  the  people  of 
that  long-suffering  nation  want.  As  a  citizen 
of  El  Salvador  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
SUtes  In  1985  but  who  tried  to  stay  In  touch 
with  events  in  my  country,  I  offer  some 
thoughts  as  to  what  the  people  of  my  native 
land  want. 

I  am  not  from  the  wealthy  classes,  al- 
though I  obtained  a  college  degree  In  San 
Salvador.  I  own  no  condominium  in  Miami 
or  anywhere  else,  and  I  work  two  Jobs  now: 
stocking  shelves  in  a  discount  store,  deliver- 
ing pizzas  at  night. 

While  my  earnings,  and  a  little  side 
income  from  a  home  industry  (making  plna- 
tas).  my  wife  and  I  are  raising  four  children, 
one  of  whom  now  attends  college.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  but  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
left  El  Salvador  was  the  far  more  difficult 
economic  conditions  there. 

The  thing  the  people  of  El  Salvador  want 
least  is  a  victory  by  the  FMLN  guerrillas 
(the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
front). 


An  early  document  of  the  FMLN  set  out  it 
plan  of  government.  It  included  propoaals  to 
"nationalise  the  entire  banking  system  .  .  . 
foreign  trade  .  .  .  the  refining  of  petroleum; 
expropriation  of  enterprises  in  industry, 
trade  and  services:  carry  out  a  deep-going 
agrarian  reform:  carry  out  an  urban  reform 

In  short,  the  FMLN  seems  to  have  In  mind 
the  same  economic  measures  that  have  im- 
poverished the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Ehirope,  not  to  mention  politi- 
cal measures  that  many  Salvadorans  fear 
would  be  similar  to  Fidel  Castro's  in  Cuba. 

Salvadorans  expect  their  economic  condi- 
tions would  worsen  if  the  FMLN  came  to 
power  and  they  don't  trust  talk  about 
human  rights,  pluralism,  or  democracy  from 
guerrilla  leaders  who  call  themselves  Marx- 
ists and  occasionally  fly  to  Cuba. 

The  second  least  popular  force  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  the  army. 

For  generations  its  officers'  behavior  has 
expressed  the  old  Spanish  saying:  "Autori- 
dad  Que  no  abuaa  pierxU  su  prestiffio. "  ("Au- 
thority that  is  not  abusive  loses  respect.") 
In  the  absence  of  a  functioning  Judicial 
system,  this  attitude  led  to  gross  human- 
rights  violations  and  repression  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Tying  for  third  place  in  what  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  least  want  would  be:  rule  by 
the  rich,  rule  by  the  U.S.  Embassy,  or  rule 
by  the  church. 

El  Salvador  is  a  working-class  country 
with  a  large  labor  force  that  was  once 
among  the  most  productive  in  Latin  Amer- 
!<».  The  workers  want  leaders  who  under- 
stand how  to  make  their  income  grow  again, 
Willie  reducing  unemplosonent  and  improv- 
ing the  distribution  of  income. 

They  do  not  want  leaders  who  use  El  Sal- 
vador as  a  laboratory  for  Implementing  dis- 
credited economic  theories;  leaders  who  use 
public  office  to  line  their  own  pockets  and 
those  of  their  cronies  and  relatives. 

As  for  the  U.S.  Embassy,  most  Salvador- 
ans are  uneasy  with  the  Urge  influence  the 
U.S.  government  exercises  in  our  national 
affairs.  For  the  time  being  some  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  the  U.S.  presence,  believ- 
ing the  economy  would  collapse  without  it. 
But  most  Salvadorans  look  forward  to  the 
day  the  U.S.  rule  is  much  smaller  than  it  is 
today. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  distrusted. 
Many  North  Americans  have  heard  of  the 
church's  vigorous  defense  of  human  rights 
in  our  country.  But  the  church  has  political 
and  social  ambitions  of  its  own  and  is  not  as 
pluralistic  as  it  might  be. 

In  1982.  when  the  present  Salvadoran  con- 
stitution was  being  debated  by  an  elected 
Assembly,  the  church  tried  to  insert  a 
clause  that  would  have  made  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism the  official  religion. 

This  unnoticed  gesture,  supported  by  the 
Christian  Democratic  party,  meant  that  any 
number  of  laws,  perceived  by  the  church  to 
be  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrines,  might 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  Fortu- 
nately, after  heated  debate,  this  proposal 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Assem- 
bly. 

The  question  most  Salvadorans  ask  is. 
who  can  deal  with  these  different  forces  in 
our  society  most  successfully,  while  ending 
the  war  and  bringing  the  economy  out  of  a 
10-year  depression? 

I'm  not  sure  who  this  person  is,  but  that  is 
wtiat  the  country's  six  elections  were  about. 
Our  people  did  not  l)elieve  Roberto  d'Au- 
bulsson  was  a  proper  choice;  he  is  too  close- 
ly Identified  with  the  army  and  policies  of 
brutal  repression. 


Neither  did  the  people  want  leaden  of  the 
socialist  left.  A  party  representing  this  view, 
the  Democratic  Convergence;  contested  the 
elections  for  the  first  time  in  19M  and  re- 
ceived less  than  4  percent  of  the  vote. 

Few  believe  this  poor  result  was  attributa- 
ble only  to  intimidation,  fraud,  or  insuffi- 
cient opportunities  for  the  Convergence  to 
campaign  and  organize. 

What  DO  the  people  of  El  Salvador  want? 

First,  they  want  a  truly  professional  Judi- 
ciary, independent  of  the  army  and  execu- 
tive branch,  and  egalitarian  in  its  treatment 
of  rich  and  poor,  both  rural  campesinoe  and 
urban  abreros,  regardless  of  their  political 
views  or  personal  af  f  Ulatlons. 

Without  Judicial  reform,  it  is  Impossible  to 
see  how  El  Salvador  can  emerge  from  dec- 
ades of  injustice,  abuse  of  human  rights, 
and  deep  social  division. 

Second,  they  want  Jobs. 

This  means  creating  more  industrial  Jobs, 
for  employment  growth  in  the  long  run  is  in 
the  cities,  in  services  and  manufacturing, 
and  not  on  the  farm.  But  industry  cannot 
grow  without  peace.  For  this.  Salvadorans 
must  first  stop  dealing  with  one  another 
through  the  liarrel  of  a  gun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  time  for  morning  business  be 
extended  to  4:30.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LANDALE  EDSON 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Landale 
and  Isabel  Edson  are  two  long-time 
and  very  special  friends  of  the  Leahys. 
They  have  known  me.  literaUy.  aU  my 
life,  and  I  have  the  fondest  of  memo- 
ries of  growing  up  with  them  and  their 
son,  George,  and  daughters,  Carol  and 
Jean.  Landale  and  my  father  spent 
decades  together  as  active  leaders  in 
the  city  of  Montpeller  and  with  the 
Montpelier  Klwanls  Club.  During  the 
years  my  father  was  alive,  the  Edsons 
and  my  parents  were  always  close  and 
good  friends,  and  I  know  my  mother 
cherishes  the  friendship  with  them 
today. 

As  a  l>oy  growing  up  in  Montpelier, 
and  later  as  an  adult,  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  respect  and  greatest 
affection  for  the  Edsons,  and  have 
always  considered  Landale  a  good  and 
special  friend.  Because  of  that  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  an  article  recently 
in  the  Central  Vermont  Senior  Citizen 
News  by  Debbie  Straiiss  profiling  him, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
that  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sulicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


UM 
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G.  Lamdaus  Edson:  Working  Hard  At 
Staying  Busy 

(By  Debbi  Strauss) 
Landale  Edson  describes  himself  as  one  of 
those  "rare  individuals"  who  is  a  native  son 
of  Montpelier  and  has  never  left  the  place. 
That  is  really  the  only  fact  that  Edson 
thinks  makes  him  stand  out  a  bit  in  a  crowd. 
In  his  humbleness,  he  would  never  admit 
that  he  is  a  shining  star  and  guiding  force 
for  others.  But  he  Is. 

Bom  on  First  Ave..  Edson  has  switched 
homes  between  there.  North  St.  and  Liberty 
St.  about  five  times,  but  has  never  had  the 
desire  to  roam  from  his  native  city. 

Even  during  World  War  II  Edson  served 
his  country  in  Montpelier.  running  the  C.H 
Cross  Baking  Co.,  whose  headquarters  were 
where  the  City  Center  now  stands.  Edson  s 
father  bought  the  business  in  1908  and  in 
1932.  Edson  entered  the  business,  taking 
charge  in  1942,  when  his  father  passed 
away. 

"The  draft  board  thought  it  was  more  im 
portant  for  me  to  feed  the  natives."  he  ex- 
plains, adding  that  it  was  difficult  at  that 
time  to  get  the  machinery  and  materials  he 
needed.  There  was  a  manpower  shortage,  as 
well. 

"Anything  that  breathed,  we  hired." 
Edson  states. 

Over  the  years,  Edson  watched  his  compa- 
ny expand  delivery  from  a  25-30  mile  radius 
to  eventually  more  than  four  states.  He  also 
began  making  products  under  the  Grand 
Union  label,  as  well  as  labels  for  other  food 
chains. 

After  spending  45  years  in  the  business  of 
providing  bread,  rolls,  donuts,  cakes,  Eng- 
lish muffins,  pastries  and  Cross  crackers 
(now  called  Vermont  crackers).  Edson  re- 
tired. Resting,  however,  is  not  in  Edson's 
nature. 

Tm  as  busy  now  as  if  I  was  working  for  a 
living."  laughs  Edson.  The  activities  that 
Edson  finds  to  keep  him  busy  are  what 
make  him  an  exceptional  person. 

First  of  all  the  names  G.  Landale  Edson 
and  the  Kiwanis  Club  are  practically  synon- 
ymous. Edson  joined  the  club  in  1939,  six 
months  after  its  inception  and  served  as  its 
president  in  1949.  From  1985-86.  he  was  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
which  covered  an  area  of  six  different  clubs. 
He  has  also  written  the  club's  weekly  bul- 
letin for  the  past  30  years. 

As  a  reward  for  all  his  efforts,  although 
that  is  the  last  thing  Edson  sought,  he  was 
given  a  lifetime  membership  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  These  awards  are  only  given  to  those 
members  who  have  been  in  the  service  club 
for  a  long  time  and  have  been  in  several  of- 
fices locally  and  regionally.  Edson  is  the 
only  member  of  his  local  club  to  have  re- 
ceived this  award. 

Thinking  he  was  going  to  have  a  relaxing 
evening  attending  the  induction  of  new  offi- 
cers. Edson  was  "was  shocked"  when  he  saw 
both  his  son  and  daughter,  who  live  in  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  his  daughter  from 
California  step  into  the  room.  Testimonials 
were  then  given  in  honor  of  all  Edsons  ef- 
forts as  a  member  of  the  Kiwtmis  Club. 

Chuck  Haynes,  who  gave  one  of  these  tes- 
timonials thinks  of  Edson  as  a  father  figure. 
"He  guides  and  nudges  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection without  being  overbearing,  but  then, 
he'll  step  back  and  let  you  go  on  your  own. 
He's  very  sensitive  to  other  peoples  situa- 
tions." Haynes  notes. 

"He's  always  interested  in  everybody  s 
business,  but  not  in  an  obtrusive  way,"  says 
Haynes.  "He  just  sort  of  cares  about  people 


and    has    a    genuine,    sincere    Interest    in 
them." 

I  have  to  mention  at  this  point  that  while 
I  visited  with  Edson.  he  probably  learned  as 
much  about  my  life  as  I  did  about  his.  In 
the  same  light,  it  was  not  "nosy"  conversa- 
tion, but  that  of  a  person  who  had  an  inter- 
est in  others.  In  the  same  way  that  Edson 
reminded  Haynes  of  a  father  figure,  he  re- 
minded me  of  my  father,  who  had  that  same 
gift. 

Described  by  Haynes  as  "just  one  of  those 
magnetic  personalities  who  always  have 
done  so  dam  much,"  Edson  is  well  noted  for 
keeping  the  clubs  archives  "not  because  he 
was  asked  to.  but  because  he  felt  it  was  im- 
portant." 

Another  activity  that  takes  up  a  portion 
of  Edsons  schedule  is  his  involvement  in 
the  Bethany  Church  extended  ministry, 
which  helps  disabled  individuals.  The  group 
offers  rides,  delivers  meals,  and  visits  those 
who  are  unable  to  go  outside.  Besides  the 
extended  ministry.  Edson  has  served  on 
many  of  the  church's  committees. 

He  also  was  involved  with  Montpelier  On 
the  Move  and  the  Montpelier  Area  Develop- 
ment Association,  which  encouraged  Nation- 
al Life  of  Vermont  to  remain  in  Montpelier. 

Probably  above  everything  else,  Edson  is  a 
family  man. 

"I've  got  the  world's  greatest  family,"  he 
insists.  He  and  his  wife.  Isabel,  have  been 
married  for  53  years.  They  have  one  son. 
George:  two  daughters.  Carol  and  Jetin;  two 
sons-in-law.  Prank  and  Herbert:  a  daughter- 
in-law,  Jill.  10  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandson. 

We  gather  every  summer  for  a  vacation 
at  Lake  Sunapee  (N.H.).  "  Isabel  says,  adding 
that  even  her  family  in  California  makes 
the  trip. 

Edson's  sister,  who  has  recently  become 
blind,  also  lives  in  Montpelier.  He  visits  her 
daily  and  helps  her  adjust  to  her  new  situa- 
tion. 

Edson  seems  to  make  a  business  out  of 
working  hard  to  stay  busy. 

"I  do  the  same  thing  as  I  did  in  business," 
he  declares,  explaining  further,  "I  make  a 
list  of  things  that  have  to  be  done  and  I 
never  get  to  the  bottom  of  it."  He  plans  to 
continue  his  agenda  for  as  long  as  possible. 

■  I  believe  we're  on  the  earth  for  more 
than  just  to  indulge  ourselves.  I  feel  we 
should  help  other  people."  he  states,  adding 
that  he  remembers  the  words  of  a  minister, 
"Don't  give  until  it  hurls.  Give  until  it  feels 
good.  " 


RENEWAL 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Father 
Wendell  Searles  Is  the  pastor  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church  in  Montpelier,  the 
parish  ■where  I  grew  up  and  where  my 
mother  still  attends  mass  today.  I 
thought  Father  Searles  wrote  a  most 
interesting  piece  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press.  Jan. 
6,  1990] 

New  Year  Otters  Chance  por  Renewal 

(By  Rev.  Wendell  H.  Searles) 
In  Roman  mythology,  Janus  Is  a  god  who 
has  two  faces  that  look  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. One  face  looks  Into  the  past  and  the 
other  looks  into  the  future.  At  some  point 
In  the  history  of  calendar-making  the  first 
month  of  the  year  was  named  for  the  god 
Janus.  And  so  the  month  of  January,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year,  is  a  time  to  look 
back  and  a  time  to  look  forward. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  media  have  spent 
great  time  and  energy  in  assessing  not  only 
the  year  just  ended  but  also  a  decade.  The 
'80's  have  been  scrutinized  and  analyzed  and 
summarized  and  all  agree  that  we  have  lived 
through  a  time  that  can  be  described  as  his- 
toric in  the  best  and  most  accurate  sense  of 
the  word. 

For  most  of  us  our  year-end  reflection  will 
deal  with  matters  on  a  smaller  scale.  We 
deal  with  things  that  have  gone  on  in  our 
personal  lives,  not  because  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  global  picture,  but  because  we 
are  called  first  to  manage  our  own  lives,  not 
the  world. 

A  review  of  the  year  might  well  lead  us 
first  to  thoughts  of  thanksgiving.  Every  day 
could  well  be  thanksgiving  day  but  in  a  par- 
ticular way  the  end  of  a  year  is  a  time  to  be 
grateful  what  has  been.  Think  of  the  bless- 
ings that  have  been  given  to  you:  health, 
education,  employment,  freedom,  faith, 
family  and  friends.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  How  profoundly  we  ought  to  be. 

Looking  back  also  leads  us  to  a  desire  to 
right  the  wrongs,  correct  the  errors,  erase 
the  mistakes,  and  seek  forgiveness  of  the 
sins.  We  all  make  mistakes.  We  fall.  We  fall. 
We  sin.  The  life  of  faith  is  an  continuing 
effort  to  rise  above  our  human  weaknesses 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  gifts  given  us  is 
the  opportunity  to  leave  past  mistakes 
behind  because  of  a  God  whose  mercy  is 
without  limit. 

And  so  we  look  back  with  gratitude  for 
the  good  that  has  been  and  with  trust  in 
God's  mercy  for  what  has  been  wrong.  This 
sets  the  stage  for  a  new  beginning.  We  pro- 
ceed to  look  forward. 

Louise  Fletcher  has  an  interesting  little 
piece  on  new  beginnings; 

"I  wish  that  there  were  some  wonderful 
place  called  The  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 
where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heart- 
aches and  all  of  our  poor  selfish  grief  could 
be  dropped  like  a  shabby  old  coat  at  the 
door  and  never  be  put  on  again." 

A  new  year  invites  us  into  that  Land  of 
Beginning  Again. 

We  deal  with  this  new  beginning  while 
still  celebrating  the  Christmas  feast  and  ap- 
propriately so  because  it  is  Christmas  that 
makes  It  possible.  Jesus  comes  saying,  "You 
can  begin  again.  You  can  come  to  know  the 
life-enriching  presence  of  God.  Your  life 
and  your  world  are  graced  and  visited  by 
your  God.  I  come  as  your  savior.  I  am  Em- 
manuel, which  means  that  God  is  with  you. 
I  forgive  and  wipe  away  your  past  mistakes 
and  call  you  to  the  land  of  beginning  again. " 
With  confidence  and  trust,  then,  we  look 
forward  to  a  new  year  of  grace  asking  this 
blessing:  May  God  grant  us  grace  and  every 
blessing  and  keep  us  safe  throughout  the 
coming  year.  May  God  grant  us  unwavering 
faith,  constant  hope  tuid  love  that  endures 
to  the  end.  May  God  hear  this  prayer  and 
help  us  to  make  this  new  year  the  land  of 
beginning  again. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
just  note  I  do  not  see  any  Senators 
seeking  recognition  at  the  moment. 
So,  if  I  am  not  intruding  on  any  other 
Senator's  time,  I  have  a  couple  of  com- 
ments about  last  night's  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

I  was  rather  pleased  with  it.  I  have 
spent  16  years  here,  and  thus  have 
heard  16  State  of  the  Union  Messages. 
Some  I  have  enjoyed.  For  some  I 
wished,  perhaps,  I  was  elsewhere.  Last 
night  I  enjoyed  it. 

What  I  enjoyed  was  that  I  felt  it  was 
a  State  of  the  Union  Message  designed 
to  bring  people  together  rather  than 
to  divide  them.  I  hope  the  President 
noted  the  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  what  he  laid  out 
as  themes. 

I  hope  we  all  realize  now  the  mark 
of  leadership  of  the  President,  the 
mark  of  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  how  we  work  out  the  details  of 
these  broad  themes. 

None  of  us  could  question,  for  exam- 
ple, that  we  need  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  abysmal.  To  think  here  we  are.  a 
wealthy  nation  like  ours  that  has 
always  prided  itself  as  being  the  first 
of  the  first  world  nations— to  find  our- 
selves so  far  behind  the  European  na- 
tions, Japan  and  others,  in  so  many 
basic  areas  of  languages  and  math  and 
science  and  literacy. 

We  have  to  go  back  and  develop 
some  idea  how  far  we  are  willing  to 
work  in  the  educational  system,  what 
we  are  willing  to  demand  of  our  chil- 
dren. Do  we  want  a  homogeneous, 
lowest  common  denominator  system  or 
do  we  want  to  make  it  possible  for 
children  to  excel  in  school,  and  to  set 
the  incentives  and  the  stimulus  to  get 
them  to  do  just  that? 

But  that  is  expensive  and  it  will  re- 
quire some  very  significant  details  to 
be  worked  out.  I  hope  we  will  work 
them  out,  I  see  so  much  we  can  im- 
prove on  in  our  school  systems  and  our 
whole  future  in  this  country  will  be 
better. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  the  other  day  where  somebody 
called  one  of  the  zoning  offices  in  New 
York  City.  She  had  a  particular  issue 
involving  the  building  she  was  in.  Ap- 
parently the  zoning  code  was  differ- 
ent, whether  the  building  was  built 
after  1960  or  before  1960.  They  asked 
the  caller  when  was  the  building  built. 

She  answered,  "Well,  it  was  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period." 

They  said,  "No,  but,  when,  because  it 
makes  a  difference  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  1960." 

She  said.  "Well,  it  was  built  within  a 
couple  of  years  after  World  War  II." 

Again  the  person  answering  said, 
"Yes,  but  was  that  before  or  after 
1960?" 


The  New  York  Times  found  this  in- 
teresting enough  to  run  a  whole 
column  on  it.  But  I  daresay  that  there 
are  some  who  might  read  that  and  try 
to  figure  out  what  the  point  was.  We 
have  lost  ground  in  history.  We  do  not 
teach  geography.  We  do  not  teach  lan- 
guage. In  fact  many  would  argue  we 
do  a  poor  job  of  teaching  our  oun 
mother  tongue  in  schools. 

We  have  given  up  on  spending 
money  in  innovation  and  technology 
and  research  and  development.  In- 
stead, we  make  overnight  billionaires 
of  youngsters  working  on  Wall  Street 
selling  junk  bonds  for  leveraged 
buyouts  of  everything  from  long-term 
department  stores,  which  go  belly  up 
within  a  year  after  that,  to  the  merger 
of  airlines  which  spend  so  much 
money  on  debt  reduction  they  cannot 
keep  their  planes  flying  adequately. 
They  carmot  keep  their  fares  within 
reach  of  the  average  person.  And  it 
raises  majority  safety  isues,  and  on 
and  on. 

For  those  who  may  be  reading  this,  I 
am  now  49  years  old,  so  it  was  not  that 
long  ago.  but  when  I  grew  up  we  lived 
in  a  generation  where  we  thought  we 
should  make  it  better  for  the  next 
generation.  Each  generation  could 
look  forward  to  something  better: 
more  accomplishments,  better  educa- 
tion, better  jobs,  more  challenges,  and 
so  on. 

I  daresay,  you  might  go  around  this 
country  and  ask  if  that  is  still  so.  Do 
young  people  who  remember  fondly 
growing  up  in  their  parent's  homes 
even  think  they  are  going  to  afford  a 
similar  home  themselves?  Or  give  to 
their  children  the  education  which 
their  parents  were  able  to  give  them?  I 
think  not. 

So  while  I  completely  concur  with 
that  the  President  said  last  night  in 
goals  for  this  country,  I  suggest  for  all 
of  us,  again,  the  mark  of  leadership  is 
going  to  be  how  we  work  out  the  de- 
tails in  reaching  those  goals. 

We  have  done  and  accomplished  one 
very  good  thing,  Mr.  President.  That 
is.  President  Bush  has  laid  out  goals 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  would  agree 
on,  in  almost  every  instance.  Let  us 
build  on  that.  Let  us  use  the  leader- 
ship to  work  out  the  details. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  do  not,  we  come  into  the  next 
century,  just  under  10  years  from  now, 
a  greatly  changed  nation.  A  nation 
greatly  changed  from  the  one  you  and 
I  knew  as  we  were  growing  up  and 
lacking  one  very  significant  thing,  Mr. 
President:  that  sense  of  hope,  that 
sense  of  always  moving  forward,  that 
sense  of  always  accomplishing  some- 
thing greater.  I  would  hate  to  think  of 
my  children  going  into  the  next  centu- 
ry or  their  children  going  into  the 
next  century  without  the  same  sense 
of  hope,  ambition,  and  accomplish- 
ment we  shared  when  we  were  growing 
up. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  aU  of  us 
sit  down  and  think:  If  we  agree  on  the 
goals,  how  can  we  agree  on  the  means? 
I  urge  the  President  and  others  to  un- 
derstand that  is  the  mark  of  their 
leadership  and  a  legacy  to  the  office 
they  hold.  The  President  and  all  us 
have  to  show  the  leadership  to  attain 
those  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, who  is  on  my  staff,  be  permit- 
ted to  come  on  the  floor  during  such 
time  as  I  am  introducing  a  bill  and 
making  comments  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

(The  remsu-ks  of  Mr.  Harkin  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2056 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  morning 
business  until  5  p.m.  under  the  same 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COL.  JAMES  N.  ROWE:  A  HERO  IS 
HONORED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  our  coun- 
try no  longer  produces  heroes,  a 
notion  which  I  reject.  Our  history  is 
filled  with  gallant  deeds  of  men  and 
women  who  probably  never  thought  of 
themselves  as  heroes.  Yet.  monuments 
have  been  built  to  their  memories;  we 
have  recorded  their  names  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  in  our  history  books. 

There  are  no  fewer  American  heroes 
today.  We  may  have  to  look  a  little 
harder  to  single  them  out  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  true  heroes  that  they 
never  herald  their  own  deeds, 

Mr.  President,  a  hero  will  be  hon- 
ored on  February  8  in  North  Carolina, 
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Bob  Cox  and  the  Vietnam  veterans 
he  leads  will  dedicate  a  building  at 
Fort  Bragg  in  honor  of  Col.  James 
Nick  Rowe  who  served  in  Vietnam. 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  5 
years.  1963-68.  He  escaped  and  instead 
of  retiring  to  the  safety  of  his  home, 
he  remained  in  the  Army  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  his  country. 

Colonel  Rowe.  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  was  murdered  in  the  Philip- 
pines last  year,  while  in  the  service  of 
his  country. 

Colonel  Rowe  was  an  author.  His 
book.  "Five  Years  to  Freedom."  is  an 
inspiration  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  love  America. 

It  is  fitting  that  his  Vietnam  com- 
rades are  honoring  his  memory  with 
the  dedication  of  this  structure  at  Fort 
Bragg. 

Colonel  Rowe  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  and  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Susan  Whitford  Rowe.  lives  in 
Durham.  She  too  is  a  hero  for  having 
sacrificed  as  she  has. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  3  of  last  year. 
I  spoke  of  Colonel  Rowe"s  tragic 
death.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  remarks  be  printed  again  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Col.  James  N.  Rowe:  An  American  Hero 
Lost 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.siderU.  on  May  1,  Col. 
Jame.s  .N  'Nick'  Rowe  wa.s  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  the  victim  of  a  cold- 
blooded murder  by  Communist  terrorists 
while  driving  to  work  at  the  Joint  Military 
Advisory  Group  Headquarters  in  Manila. 

Colonel  Rowe  had  been  .sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  do  what  he  had  done  so  well 
throughout  his  life,  advising  free  people 
how  to  defend  them.selves  against  those 
intent  on  destroying  their  liberties. 

Mr.  President.  Nick  Rowe  was  an  Ameri- 
can hero.  After  being  sent  to  Vietnam  with 
the  Special  Forces  in  1963,  he  was  captured 
by  the  Vietcong  and  left  to  rot  in  a  cage  for 
5  years.  He  escaped  execution  only  by  pre- 
tending he  was  an  engineer.  However,  an 
American  peace  group"  informed  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  Nick  was  a  member 
of  Che  Special  Forces,  which  immediately 
marked  him  for  death 

The  Vietcong  planned  to  shooi  Nick 
Rowe.  but  he  foiled  their  plans.  At  a 
moment  when  his  executioners  were  briefly 
distracted  by  American  helicopter  gunships, 
he  killed  one  of  his  guards  and  made  a  dash 
for  the  jungle.  An  Army  chopper  saw  a  man 
in  VC  pajamas  running  through  the  woods 
and  locked  him  on  target.  When  the  man 
turned  around  the  gunners  noticed  that  he 
had  a  long  beard  and  was  shouting  in  Eng- 
lish. The  helicopter  immediately  landed  and 
carried  Nick  Rowe  back  to  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  Nick  Rowe  was  the  only 
American  officer  to  escape  from  the  clutch- 
es of  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  years  following  his  e.scape,  Nick 
Rowe  had  many  roles.  He  was  an  artillery 
officer,  intelligence  officer,  and  spokesman 
for  "Operation  Homecoming."  the  program 
for  returning  prisoners  of  war.  He  even  re- 
tired from  the  Army  for  "  years.  He  wrote 


several  books  and  entered  politics  in  his 
home  State  of  Texas. 

In  1981,  Colonel  Rowe  returned  to  the 
Army  as  a  special  instructor  at  the  Special 
Forces  Schools  at  Fort  Bragg.  Prior  to  his 
last  assignment  in  the  Philippines,  he  com- 
manded the  1st  Special  Warfare  Training 
Battalion  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
for  Special  Warfare.  While  stationed  in 
North  Carolina,  he  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans  and  MIAs 
across  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  Colonel  Rowe  died  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  his  country.  This  brief  statement 
cannot  do  justice  to  his  life.  But  I  wanted  to 
note  the  passing  of  a  true  patriot,  a  man  of 
ideals  and  a  dedicated  .servant  of  free  men 
everywhere.  The  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  Nick  Rowe  would  be  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  continue  the  fight  agairusi  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  the  Philippines,  in  Nicara- 
gua, in  southern  Africa,  and  anywhere  tyr- 
anny prevails,  A  man  of  Nick  Rowe's  stamp 
will  be  greatly  missed 


MIDDLE  EAST  MILITARY 
BALANCE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
prospects  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  are  uncertain.  Although 
from  lime  to  time  diplomatic  pro- 
nouncements suggest  that  a  resolution 
of  the  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
may  be  at  hand,  in  each  such  instance 
over  the  past  several  years  those  opti- 
mistic speculations  have  not  borne 
fruit.  I  share  the  disappointment  of 
most  Americans  and  Israelis  that  this 
has  been  the  case. 

At  the  present  juncture  of  Middle 
East  diplomacy,  what  most  concerns 
me  is  the  eroding  military  balance  in 
that  vital  region  of  the  woild.  The 
plain  fact  is  this:  Israel  is  gradually 
losing  ground  in  its  efforts  to  stay  on  a 
level  military  playing  field  with  its 
neighbors.  This  is  an  unacceptable  and 
dangerous  situation.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  erosion  has  occurred. 

First,  although  United  States  aid  to 
Israel  remains  high,  inflation  has 
eroded  the  value  of  that  aid  by  more 
than  $400  million  since  1986,  In  addi- 
tion, 40  percent  of  that  aid  is  spent  by 
Israel  to  repay  its  debts  to  the  United 
States,  This  amounts  to  $1,2  billion 
this  year.  The  practical  effect  of  these 
factors  is  that  Israel  has  less  to  spend 
on  defense  out  of  the  United  States  as- 
sistance it  receives.  Incidentally,  $2,6 
billion.  87  percent,  or  current  United 
States  aid  to  Israel  comes  back  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  debt  re- 
payments and  military  purchases.  This 
creates  at  least  60,000  American  jobs. 

Second.  Israel's  Arab  neighbors- 
many  of  whom  are  wealthy  from  oil 
e.xport  revenues,  as  Israel  is  not— con- 
tinue to  purchase  foreign  arms  at  a 
record  rate.  These  purchases  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  eroding  Middle  East 
military  balance.  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
Syria  have  acquired  ballistic  missile 
and  chemical  warhead  capabilities. 
The  Arab  nations  now  own  30  percent 
more  fighter  aircraft  than  NATO,  and 


Arab  air  forces  outnumber  Israel's  by 
a  4-to-l  ratio.  In  addition,  the  tanks  of 
Arab  armies  are  far  more  modern  than 
those  used  against  Israel  in  the  past, 
and  Arab  tanks  at  17,000  are  equiva- 
lent in  number  to  NATO's  tanks— a 
4.5-to-l  ratio  over  Israeli  tanks.  In  the 
past  16  years,  the  Arab  nations  most 
directly  involved  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  have  bought  more  than  $170 
billion  in  foreign  weapons. 

Third,  the  Middle  East  military  bal- 
ance continues  to  be  afflicted  by  ter- 
rorism. Last  year  alone,  13  terrorist  at- 
tacks were  committed  by  Fatah  inside 
Israels  pre-1967  borders.  PLO-affili- 
ated  organizations  conducted  or  at- 
tempted 17  border  attacks  and  infiltra- 
tions last  year.  In  other  words,  the 
military  threat  to  Israel  is  more  than 
just  a  theoretical  possibility. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  democratic  Israel 
is  an  essential  strategic  partner  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  my  view  that 
United  States  policy  must  avoid  steps 
that  might  contribute  to  any  further 
erosion  of  the  Middle  East  military 
balance.  Such  steps  could  hurt  not 
only  Israel,  but  also  United  States  fun- 
damental interests  in  the  Middle  East 
region  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  time  for  morning 
business  has  been  extended  until  the 
hour  of  5  p.m.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  5:30  p,m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  such  time  as  is  required 
during  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  less  than  4  weeks  from 
today,  Nicaraguans  will  vote  in  elec- 
tions that  could  lead  to  a  legitimate 
government  and  eventual  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  in  that  country  which 
has  known  war  for  too  many  years. 

As  much  as  we  all  would  welcome 
that  outcome,  there  is  troubling  evi- 


dence that  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  fairness  of  the  electoral 
process  now  underway. 

Too  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  this 
evidence  is  to  undermine  the  eventual 
credibility  of  the  election.  If  the  in- 
coming government  lacks  legitimacy 
because  of  a  fatally  flawed  election, 
the  prospects  for  reconciliation  and 
the  prospects  for  peace  will  be  that 
much  farther  off.  That  is  something 
which  none  of  us  want  to  see. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  that  the 
United  States  and  those  who  share  our 
democratic  ideals  speak  up  now,  and 
speak  up  forcefully.  That  includes  the 
observers  who  have  been  in  Nicaragua 
monitoring  the  election  process. 

If  we  are  to  do  so  intelligently  and 
effectively,  we  must  pay  attention  to 
what  is  going  on.  And  not  only  on  elec- 
tion day.  Flawless  voting  on  the  day  of 
the  election  by  no  means  assures  a 
free  and  fair  election.  The  campaign 
leading  up  to  the  election  is  of  critical 
importance. 

I  am  concerned  that  because  of  mo- 
mentous changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  events  recently  in  Panama, 
our  attention  has  wavered.  Nicaragua 
needs  all  the  attention  it  can  get.  We 
will  not  soon  have  another  opportuni- 
ty such  as  that  which  is  going  to  be 
available  on  February  25. 

This  impression,  an  impression  of 
Nicaragua  which  has  lost  its  position 
in  our  sense  of  priorities  and  concerns, 
is  an  impression  I  came  away  with 
after  visiting  Nicaragua  in  December. 
Since  then,  my  views  have  been  rein- 
forced by  the  many  troubling  actions 
taken  by  the  Sandinista  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  campaign  in  Nica- 
ragua has  been  replete  with  incidents 
of  intimidation  of  the  opposition. 

Outright  violent  intimidation  was 
the  rule  earlier  in  the  campaign.  The 
week  before  we  arrived,  on  December 
10  at  a  rally  in  Masatepe,  a  bipartisan 
delegation  led  by  the  Center  for  De- 
mocracy witnessed  an  attack  by  Sandi- 
nista-controlled  young  toughs  known 
as  Turbas  on  the  supporters  of  UNO— 
the  opposition  coalition.  Several 
people  were  injured  seriously.  At  least 
one  person  died. 

Since  December  10,  the  Sandinistas 
have  stepped  up  security  at  political 
rallies.  Physical  intimidation,  however, 
continues.  As  recently  as  January  16, 
turbas  threw  rocks  at  the  house  of 
UNO's  television  producer.  Carlos  Bri- 
ceno. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Sandinista  police 
tried  to  arrest  Briceno  on  the  pretext 
that  the  car  he  was  driving  was  similar 
to  one  that  had  been  stolen.  The 
police  departed  when  Briceno's  wife 
went  to  call  the  press. 

Other  types  of  intimidation  are  rife. 
The  Organization  of  American  States, 
in  its  most  recent  election  report 
issued  January  10,  cites  the  threat  of 
job  loss,  threatening  anonymous 
phones  calls  and  notes,  damage  to  pri- 


vate   property,    and    outright    death 
threats. 

Nearly  200  opposition  candidates 
have  resigned— 97  from  UNO,  accord- 
ing to  the  OAS.  The  OAS  expressed 
concern  about  the  hidden  causes.  I 
hope  that  the  OAS  will  vigorously  in- 
vestigate these  causes. 

Intimidation  has  been  but  one  com- 
ponent of  a  general  pattern  of  harass- 
ment. The  Sandinistas  also  have  pre- 
vented vital  assistance  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  from  reaching  the  demo- 
cratic opposition. 

According  to  the  National  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  Institutes,  the  two 
groups  responsible  for  managing  the 
program,  the  delaying  tactics  of  the 
Nicaraguan  authorities  contradict  ear- 
lier assurances  that  the  institutes 
would  be  able  to  operate  without  such 
delays. 

The  result  is  that  the  Institute  for 
Electoral  Training  and  Promotion 
[IPCE].  a  nonpartisan  civic  organiza- 
tion charged  with  promoting  election 
participation.  has  received  only 
$233,000  of  the  $1.5  million  it  was  due. 
And  that  $233,000  of  the  $1.5  million 
has  only  arrived  within  the  last  48 
hours. 

UNO,  the  opposition  party,  has  re- 
ceived just  $228,000  from  the  $1.8  mil- 
lion allotted  to  it.  Most  of  the  balance 
has  been  spent  on  equipment,  much  of 
it  badly  needed  vehicles.  Sandinista 
custom  officials  reportedly  are  expect- 
ed to  release  them  today.  I  hope  thev 
do. 

While  the  Sandinistas  delay,  the 
Sandinista  newspaper  Barricada  tries 
to  blame  delays  on  the  Washington 
bureaucracy.  The  papers  explanation 
included  a  totally  outrageous  and  un- 
acceptable anti-Semitic  attack. 

According  to  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Institute,  the  author,  Roberto 
Larios  attributed  the  tight  control  of 
the  program  to  Congress'  traditional 
■Jewish  style"  of  operating. 

The  article  continued  with  repeated 
references  to  Ken  Wollack,  Mark 
Feierstein,  NDIs  project  manager  in 
Managua,  and  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  President  Carl  Gersh- 
man. 

Although  Barricada  has  since  dis- 
tanced itself  from  the  anti-Semitic  ref- 
erences, and  Nicaraguan  Foreign  Min- 
ister D'Escoto  wrote  a  critial  letter  to 
the  paper,  which  was  published,  the 
unacceptability  of  these  remarks  is 
hardly  diminished. 

In  the  face  of  these  gratuitous  at- 
tacks and  some  imbelievable  bureau- 
cratic hurdles,  the  National  Democrat- 
ic and  National  Republican  Institutes 
have  performed  a  great  service.  They 
are  to  be  commended. 

Former  President  Carter  returned 
last  weekend  from  Managua  with  as- 
surances from  the  Sandinistas  that 
they  would  investigate  and  halt  any 
intimidation  by  their  supporters.  The 
Sandinistas  also  said  they  would  take 


steps  to  assure  immediate  release  of 
the  balance  of  the  funds  due  to  UNO 
and  IPCE. 

I  hope  that  happens.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  hour  is  late.  Much  damage 
already  has  been  done  to  the  cam- 
paign of  the  democratic  opposition. 

I  sincerely  hope  in  the  few  weeks  re- 
maining before  the  election  the  Sandi- 
nistas take  the  comprehensive  correc- 
tive action  that  is  needed  to  assure  in- 
dependent elections,  that  is  needed  to 
convince  the  international  community 
that  these  elections  deserve  their 
credibility. 

Nicaragua  is  at  a  critical  juncture. 
Unless  a  new  government  is  legitimate- 
ly elected  through  credible  democratic 
elections,  reconciliation  and  peace  are 
going  to  remain  that  much  further  out 
of  reach. 

If  the  Sandinistas  should  proclaim 
themselves  the  victor  in  an  election 
which  lacks  credibility  in  the  family  of 
democrtatic  nations.  Nicaragua  will 
endure  further  insolation  and  pariah 
status.  I  implore  the  Sandinistas  to 
think  very  clearly  about  what  kind  of 
election  they  want  to  have  and  what 
kind  of  a  future  will  Nicaraguans  live 
in  after  February  25, 

I  thank  the  Chair, 


FREE  AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  thank  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Florida,  Senator  Graham, 
who  not  only  has  an  abiding  interest 
in  this  issue  but  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  and  his  com- 
mitment to  freedom  not  only  in  Nica- 
ragua but  in  El  Salvador  and  through- 
out Central  America  adds  enormously 
to  this  body. 

I  pay  very  close  attention  to  his 
words,  and  on  the  occasions  when  I 
have  traveled  with  him,  I  think  he  is  a 
credible  and,  indeed,  outstanding 
spokesperson  for  the  principles  we  be- 
lieve in  in  this  body,  and  for  that  I 
thank  him. 

I  know  that  he  clearly  reflects  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  his  State  to  see 
freedom  and  democracy  triumph 
throughout  Latin  America,  for  which 
the  people  in  Florida  obviously  have  a 
special  affinity. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  voice  my 
concerns  about  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tion scheduled  for  February  25.  I  fear 
the  campaign  has  thus  far  been  suffi- 
ciently corrupted  by  months  of  Sandi- 
nista abuses  as  to  produce  grave  doubt 
about  the  fairness  of  this  election,  no 
matter  how  scrupulously  correct  pro- 
cedures on  election  day  are  observed. 

Mr.  President,  just  today  I  foimd  out 
that  there  has  been  an  in-depth  study 
conducted  at  the  request  of  President 
Oscar  Arias  by  a  former  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  has  reached  some 
rather  disturbing  conclusions  concern- 
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ing  the  Nicaraguan  voter  registration 
process  that  took  place  on  the  four 
Sundays  last  October. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  why 
would  any  regime  that  claims  to  sup- 
port a  free  and  fair  election  restrict 
voter  registration  to  four  Sundays  sev- 
eral months  before  an  election?  We 
would  never  accept  such  procedures  in 
the  United  States.  Now  this  additional 
evidence  provided  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  indicates  that  there 
were  some  extremely  disturbing 
abuses  taking  place  during  those  four 
Sundays.  Busloads  of  soldiers,  in  fact 
reminiscent  to  some  degree  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Panama,  were  taken  from  one 
polling  place  to  another  and  registered 
to  vote.  Consequently,  the  authentici- 
ty of  those  voter  registration  rolls  is 
now  in  question. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  this 
money  that  is  finally— and  I  empha- 
size finally— finding  its  way  to  the  op- 
position in  Nicaragua,  will  be  u.sed  to 
determine  the  integrity  of  these  regis- 
tered voter  lists. 

The  only  requirement  for  voter  reg- 
istration during  those  four  Sundays 
was  the  word  of  two  witnesses  that 
that  person  was  indeed  a  resident  of 
the  polling  area  where  he  registered. 
So  it  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether,  very  frankly,  the  election  has 
already  been  corrupted  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  during  the  voter  reg- 
istration period. 

Election-related  violence  condoned, 
provoked,  and  ordered  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas; the  continuous  harassment  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  intimidation  of 
their  supporters  have  so  adversely  In- 
fluenced the  process  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  election,  if  it  were 
held  today,  could  possibly  be  called 
fair. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  abuses  of  the  election  proce.ss 
necessarily  guarantee  that  Mrs.  Cha 
morro  and  UNO  will  not  win  this  elec- 
tion. 

I  am  discouraged,  of  course,  by  the 
many  instances  of  voter  intimidation 
and  heavyhanded  attempts  to  under- 
mine UNO's  campaign,  but  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
More  than  a  decade  of  Sandinista  rule 
has  left  the  Nicaraguan  economy  in 
ruins  and  Nicaraguans  forlorn  as  their 
dreams  of  freedom  and  a  better  life 
are  upset  by  the  intolerance  of  their 
Sandinista  rulers.  Although  I  suspect 
the  PSLN's  distorted  campaign  and 
strongarm  tactics  have  had  their 
effect,  I  am  hopeful  the  indignation  of 
Nicaraguans  and  their  determination 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their  revolu 
tion  will  conr.pel  them  to  risk  Sandi 
nista  displeasure  and  vote  for  Mrs. 
Chamorro. 

When  I  refer  to  Sandinista  election 
abuses.  I  include  under  that  heading 
use  of  the  F.rmy  and  Stale  security  to 
intimidate  and  physically  abuse  UNO 
activists    and    supporters.    I    have    in 


mind  a  number  of  specific  instances  of 
abuse  like: 

The  incident  near  Pantasma  on  No- 
vember 26.  when  Nicaraguan  soldiers, 
after  beating  and  detaining  two  UNO 
.supporters,  were  ordered  to  open  fire 
on  UNO  demonstrators: 

Or  the  beating  of  UNO  activist  Fran- 
cisco Mendoza  by  soldiers  who  after 
t  he  beating,  fired  several  shots  at  him: 

Or  the  illegal  arrests  of  UNO  candi- 
dates Agustin  Javier  Sevilla  and 
Miguel  Angel  Manzanarez. 

Many  observers  have  always  as- 
.sumed  that  the  Sandinistas  would  use 
the  Nicaraguan  Army,  which  functions 
as  the  muscle  of  the  FSLN.  to  subvert 
the  election  process  from  registration 
through  election  day.  I  am  surprised 
by  how  frequently  those  observers  are 
proved  correct.  Of  course,  I  am  also 
gravely  concerned  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  .so-called  lurbas  to  disrupt 
the  campaign.  These  Sandinista  ver- 
sions of  Noriega's  dignity  battalions 
show  no  restraint  in  their  determina- 
tion to  subvert  the  election: 

On  November  12,  at  an  UNO  rally, 
these  young  thugs  attacked  and 
stoned  townspeople  attending  the 
rally.  Four  U.S.  Congressmen  wit- 
nessed the  attack  and  were  later 
shown  threatening  notes  meant  to  dis- 
courage attendance  at  the  rally. 

On  November  26,  turbas  attacked 
UNO  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  'Vir- 
gilio  Godoy  with  firebombs. 

In  Esquipulas,  UNO  activist  Marcos 
Sanchez  was  shot  and  wounded  by  a 
Sandinista  hoodlum. 

On  December  3  in  Cofradia,  turbas 
used  bricks,  clubs,  pistols,  and  AK-47's 
against  UNO  supporters  gathered  in  a 
private  home.  Sandinista  police,  called 
to  the  scene,  helped  the  lurbas  to  dis- 
rupt the  gathering  and  a  Sandinista- 
controlled  health  clinic  refused  to 
treat  the  wounded. 

And  on  December  10.  turbas  at- 
tacked UNO  supporters  at  a  rally  in 
Masatepe  with  nailed  boards  and  ma- 
chetes. Several  people  were  seriously 
wounded  and  one  person  was  mur- 
dered. A  bipartisan  delegation  from 
the  United  States  witnessed  the  vio- 
lence and  identified  the  Sandinistas  as 
the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocity.  Police 
refused  to  intervene  in  the  massacre 
until  repeatedly  urged  to  do  .so  by  the 
delegation. 

Given  thai  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  preferred  campaign  tactics  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  employed  in  this 
election,  I  am  astonished  by  accusa- 
tions that  UNO  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  exaggerated  Sandinista 
subversion  of  the  election.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  how  one  can  exagger- 
ate the  murder  by  machete  of  an  op- 
position supporter.  The  instances  of 
Sandinista  intimidation  and  abuse  are 
numerous  and  well  documented. 

Given  the  Sandinistas'  reliance  on 
violence,  I  find  equally  astonishing  the 
campaign  smear  tactics  thai  the  FSLN 


employ  as  they  seek  to  link  UNO  with 
acts  of  brutality  and  violence.  Linking 
UNO  to  the  National  Guard  or  to 
criminal  acts  is  more  than  heavy- 
handed  slander.  It  is  ludicrous  and 
ironic,  considering  how  readily  the 
Sandinistas  turn  to  violence  to  influ- 
ence the  outcome  of  the  election. 

We  are,  of  course,  frequently  treated 
to  Sandinista  denials  that  they  seek  to 
subvert  this  election.  And  yet  they  are 
determined  to  limit  the  number  of  del- 
egations from  this  country  that  could 
observe  their  campaign  behavior.  I 
have  in  mind  specifically  their  refusal 
to  admit  into  Nicaragua  the  Election 
Commission  appointed  by  President 
Bush. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
Sandinistas  can  expect  international 
approval  of  the  election  if  they  seek  to 
hide  FSLN  campaign  practices  from 
the  analyses  of  an  objective,  bipartisan 
delegation  of  U.S.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  only  seek  to  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  election. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of 
advice  to  those  election  observers  who 
have  been  allowed  into  Nicaragua.  In 
their  admirable  desire  to  be  fair  and 
balanced  witnesses,  they  should  not 
discount  the  observable  realities  of  the 
Nicaraguan  political  scene.  Observers 
cannot  discharge  their  responsibilities 
by  forgetting  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
practiced  liars  who  are  determined  to 
remain  in  power.  We  should  appreci- 
ate that  only  one  party  to  the  election 
does  not  seek  office  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  a  means  to  further  promote  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  All  observers 
are  well  advised  to  pay  mor3  attention 
to  everyone's  views  rather  than  simply 
those  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  without 
hope.  I  believe  that  they  can  still  have 
a  free  and  fair  election  in  Nicaragua  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  infor- 
mation thai  we  have  about  voter  regis- 
tration—the physical  harassment  and 
violent  abuse,  and  the  restriction  of 
United  States  funds  provided  in  per- 
fect compliance  with  Nicaraguan  law. 
But  I  believe  in  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Their  total  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Commandantes  who  have  ruined 
their  economy  and  repressed  their  po- 
litical rights  will  give  them  courage  to 
participate  in  a  free  and  fair  election. 

I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do 
what  we  can  as  a  nation  that  has  sup- 
ported freedom  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world  to  see  that  the 
people  of  this  tiny  nation  also  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  a 
few  words  about  the  February  25  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua. 


In  24  days,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  in  elections.  For  more  than  a 
decade  this  country  has  been  wracked 
by  conflict,  and  the  people  have  been 
denied  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, fighting  first  for  democracy 
against  a  dictatorship  of  the  right, 
now  fighting  for  democracy  against  a 
dictatorship  of  the  left. 

Free  and  fair  elections  are  the  best 
hope  for  bringing  reconciliation  to  this 
country,  and  to  enable  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  to  move  on  and  confront 
the  pressing  needs  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  reconstruction. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  irregular- 
ities in  the  electoral  process.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  people  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  election  day.  This,  in  itself, 
will  not  make  a  truly  free  election. 

Before  casting  their  votes,  the 
people  must  be  able  to  campaign  vigor- 
ously, openly,  without  any  fear  of  in- 
timidation. If  they  are  denied  this 
right,  the  government  that  emerges 
out  of  the  election  will  be  perceived  to 
lack  legitimacy.  As  a  result.  Nicara- 
gua's troubles  could  well  be  perpetuat- 
ed. The  process  of  normalizing  United 
States-Nicaraguan  relations  will  be 
hindered. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  call- 
ing on  the  Sandinistas  to  end  their 
acts  of  intimidation,  and  to  let  their 
people  truly  exercise  self-determina- 
tion, as  others  are  finally  doing  in  so 
many  other  corners  around  the  world. 

Consider  one  troubling  report.  The 
Organization  of  American  States  in  its 
January  10  election  report  speaks  of  a 
pattern  of  intimidation.  The  threat  of 
job  loss,  damage  to  individual  proper- 
ty, even  death,  have  led  to  massive  res- 
ignation of  opposition  candidates— 191 
oppositon  candidates  all-told.  The 
OAS  speaks  of  "hidden  causes.  "  Other 
election  observation  groups  have  been 
blunter,  concluding  that  the  resigna- 
tions occurred  under  pressure.  This  is 
but  one  example  of  the  kind  of  irregu- 
larity that  could  tarnish  a  free  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  no  secret  that  outright  physical 
intimidation  has  been  employed  by 
the  Sandinistas.  The  Center  for  De- 
mocracy's bipartisan  election  monitor- 
ing delegation  witnessed  one  such 
event.  On  December  10.  they  -saw  the 
Turbas  Dlvinas,  the  Sandinista  gangs, 
attack  UNO  supporters  at  a  rally. 
There  was  one  death,  and  numerous 
Injuries.  Many  other  incidents  have 
been  reported  by  reliable  sources. 

Most  recently,  the  Puebla  Institute. 
a  lay  Roman  Catholic  human  rights 
group,  issued  a  January  25  report  doc- 
umenting flaws  in  the  election  process 
that  threaten  to  undermme  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  election.  This  report 
speaks  of  intimidation.  lack  of  safe- 
guards to  ensure  a  clean  vote,  and  an 
uneven  playing  field. 

On  this  final  point,  the  Sandinistas 
have  prevented  assistance  from  reach- 


ing the  democratic  opposition  that  we 
in  this  Congress  appropriated  to  aid 
the  election  process. 

UNO.  and  the  Institute  for  Electoral 
Training  and  Promotion,  have  report- 
edly received  only  $200,000  of  the  ap- 
proved $3.3  million  that  was  slated  to 
reach  them,  and  this  was  released  by 
the  Sandinista  authorities  only  last 
week.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  San- 
dinistas, who  control  the  instruments 
of  the  state,  have  outspent  UNO  by  at 
least  5  to  1. 

Absent  a  level  playing  field,  we  will 
not  witness  a  true  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Many  in  this  body  already  know  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  been 
unable  to  witness  the  election  process. 
I  was  one  of  many  in  the  Congress 
whose  visa  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
moment  in  Nicaraguan  history.  It  is 
reported  that  political  prisoners  are 
going  to  be  released.  This  is  a  helpful 
step,  but  much  damage  to  the  process 
has  already  been  done,  and  time  is 
running  out. 

Nicaragua  has  the  opportunity  to 
move  on  to  a  new  chapter,  one  marked 
by  development  and  not  civil  war,  and 
characterized  by  membership  in  the 
community  of  democratic  nations 
rather  than  by  international  isolation. 
But  to  do  so,  the  Sandinistas  must 
take  every  step  to  correct  the  pattern 
of  electoral  violations  that  may  deny 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  their  just  due. 

In  the  remaining  weeks.  I  hope  that 
we  can  witness  the  open  political  proc- 
ess that  all  of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  Nicaraguan  people 
themselves,  have  so  long  called  for. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDING  OFFICER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
382,  90th  Congress,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  100-696,  announces  that 
the  following  Senators,  pursuant  to 
the  positions  thai  they  hold,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commission  on  Art 
for  the  101st  Congress;  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  Chair- 
man; the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  Vice  Chairman;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd];  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]; 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens]. 

Mr.  President,  observing  no  other 
Senator  requesting  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  time  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bryan  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2057  and 
S.  2058  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  one  else  who  seeks  recognition  on 
the  floor  at  this  lime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
permissible  for  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


A  BOLD  MOVE  BY  PRESIDENT 
BUSH 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  we  were  gathered  together  in 
the  Congress  and  as  a  nation  to  hear 
our  President.  Various  interpretations 
were  made  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  media  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  our  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  an  observa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  what  I  feel  was  a 
bold  move  by  our  President.  President 
Bush's  call  for  a  reduction  of  troop 
strength  in  central  Europe  to  195.000 
on  both  s.des  was  a  bold  step.  It  is  one 
that  sets  the  stage  and  It  is  Important. 

II  is  important  for  us  to  come  to  a 
realization  and  a  recognition  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Soviets  and  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev are  capable  of  bringing  about 
this  kind  of  transformation. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  peace  dividend  and  the  savings, 
hopefully,  that  we  can  make  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  reduction  of  armaments.  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  peace  dividend. 
But  we  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  whether  or  not  it  is  realistic 
or  just  our  hope,  a  dream. 

I  think  by  the  President  pulling 
forth  a  proposal  by  which  we  can 
really  begin  to  bring  troops  home, 
reduce  costs,  and  give  the  Soviets  that 
opportunity  so  more  than  both  our  na- 
tions can  prosper,  can  indeed  be  a  divi- 
dend, a  dividend  in  the  investment  In 
mankind,  an  investment  lo  see  to  it 
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that  future  generations  will  be  given  I  commend  the  President  for  putting  If  the  cold  war  continues  to  thaw,  if 

the  opportunity  to  live  in  freedom.  forth  his  proposal  in  the  manner  and  democracy  continues  to  flower  in  East- 

I  think  it  is  time  for  President  Gor-  the  way  in  which  he  did,  and  I  do  hope  em  Europe,  if  arms  control  and  troop 
bachev  to  join  with  President  Bush  that  President  Gorbachev  has  the  reductions  continue  to  reduce  the 
not  just  in  rhetoric,  but  in  a  timetable  ability  to  follow  through.  Soviet  threat,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
to  complete  this  withdrawal.  Indeed.  I.  I  yield  the  floor.  even  deeper  cuts  in  defense  spending 
for  one,  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  ^^.^^_^^  farther  into  the  future, 
and  people  are  hopeful  that  maybe  prqpOSING  A  $169  BILLION  ^"^  even  if  we  hold  only  to  the  same 
the  Soviet  Union's  best  chance  is  Mr  peace  DIVIDEND  OVER  THE  P^'^tem  of  5-percent  cuts  through  the 
Gorbachev's  success,  and  it  may  be  next  5  YEARS  ^^^^  2000,  the  additional  savings  in 
that  it  is  ours.  that  second  5-year  period  will  be  sub- 
But  I  think  that  President  Bush  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  stantially  larger  than  the  savings 
struck  the  right  note  in  saying  let  us  world     has    changed.    Democracy    is  through  1995. 

bring  home  the  troops,  let  us  reduce  bustin'  out  all  over  Eastern  Europe.  -p^e  reductions  I  propose  now  will 

the  levels,  let  us  see  whether  or  not  The  Soviet  threat  is  not  just  walking  return   us  by   1995   to  approximately 

there  is  in  reality  the  opportunity  for  to  the  exit— it  is  running  to  the  exit.  ^he    defense    spending    levels    of    the 

that  peace  dividend.  In   fact,   it   is  already  at   its  lowest  post-Korea    and    post-Vietnam    years. 

We    have    people    spending    it.    We  Point  since  World  War  II.  The  only  ^e  need  to  reach  those  levels  as  soon 

need    more    for   education.    We    need  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  Presi-  ^  possible-and  it  may  turn  out  that 

more  as  it  relates  to  the  battle  against  dent  Bushs  budget  for  defense.  ^,^  ^an  reach  them  even  sooner  than 

the    scourge    of    drug    addiction.    We  The  President  of  the  United  States  ^995 

need  to  reduce  our  expenditures  so  we  has  sent  Congress  a  preposterous  de-  g^^  given  the  dramatic  and  essen- 

can  get  the  deficit  down.  My  God,  we  fense  budget  that  pretends  1989  never  tially  irreversible  decline  in  the  Soviet 

have  got  great  challenges  as  it  relates  happened.  threat,    the    proposal    I    am    making 

to  the  environment   and   how   do  we  In  current  dollars,  the  Bush  defense  today  is  a  safe  and  entirely  sufficient 

protect  it.  budget  is  still  going  up-and  I  say  it  le^^gj  f^^  defense  spending  in  the  next 

So    Mr.    President.    I    hope    that    a  ought  to  be  going  down.  5  years 

check  and  a  dividend  will  be  in  the  What    America    needs    now    is    bold  Now  is  the  year  to  begin  Each  dollar 

mail  next  month  or  next   year.  And  leadership  on  defense,  not  cold  leftov-  ^g  j,yt  from  the  Pentagon  in  the  cur- 

when  we  open  that  envelope,  it  will  be  ers  from   the  Right   Wing's  cold  war  j-^^t  year  will  have  ripple  effects  in 

a  dividend  that  we  can  utilize  for  the  kitchen.   And   if  President   Bush   will  the  future  and  bring  larger  peace  divi- 

various  purposes,  laudatory  purposes,  not  supply  that  leadership.  Congress  (jends  in  the  years  ahead 

that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  and  so  should.  I   am   not   here   to   deny   President 

many   of   mainstream    America    hope  True,  the  Presidents  budget  makes  Reagan  the  credit  he  may  deserve  for 

for                                        ^           ■       ,  what  economists  call  cuts  in  real  terrns  the  military  buildup  of  the  1980's.  Per- 

That  brings  me  to  another  point.  I  in  military  spending.  In  other  words,  j^aps  that  buildup  did  hasten  the  end 
think  all  too  often  there  are  many  the  Presidents  budget  for  the  Penta-  qj  ^^e  Soviet  empire  and  the  begin- 
who  underestimate  George  Bush.  Cer-  gon  is  going  up-but  it  is  not  going  up  ^^  ^j  glasnost  and  perestroika.  But 
tainly  Manuel  Noriega  did.  He  did  not  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  infla-  America  paid  a  high  price  here  at 
recognize  that  our  President  would  tioir  Pity  the  poor  Pentagon.  home  for  that  massive  military  build- 
take  up  the  challenge  in  the  bold  and  These  so-called  cuts  by  the  admims-  up_and  it  is  long  past  time  for  Amer- 
forthnghtwaythathedid.  tration    represent    simply    one    niore  ica  to  address  the  worsening  challenge 

I   thmk   George   Bush    understands  year  of  the  same  old  path  of  slightly  ^f     ^^r     enormous     unmet     national 

the   mainstream   of  America  and   his  declining  real  military  spending  that  needs 

challenge  was  put  forth  to  attempt  to  Congress  began  in  1985.  That  was  the  ^jj  president  Bush  has  offered  is  a 
provide  that  peace  dividend,  which  can  year  when  we  finally  could  no  longer  warmed  over  cold  war  budget  whose 
only  come  about  by  actional  have  not  swallow  the  Reagan  military  buildup-  reductions  are  inadequate.  We  must 
seen  the  Soviets  to  date  take  one  tank  and  the  Defense  budget  has  been  fol-  begin-and  begin  now-to  wage  the 
or  one  division  out  of  Poland,  out  of  lowing  this  ever  so  gradually  declimng  real  battles  that  matter  most  for  our 
Czechoslovakia  out  of  Hungary.  We  path  ever  since.  future-the  battles  to  reduce  the  defi- 
hope  that  It  will  come  to  pass^  I  think  It  is  futile  to  debate  whether  that  ^it,  to  educate  our  children,  to  win  the 
our  Presidents  action  is  a  bold  one  path  was  a  mistake  for  1986,  1987,  ^^r  on  drugs,  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
that  will  create  the  stimulation  to  1988,  and  1989^  But  it  is  a  path  to  no-  ^^^^  to  invest  in  our  future,  to  pro- 
make  that  possible,  where    m    1990.    Deeper    reductions-  vide  decent  health  care  for  all  citizens 

I  have  to  make  th^  observation^  I  much  deeper  reductions-in  spending  ^nd  long-term  care  for  our  senior  citi- 

certamly  hope  that  President  Gorba-  for  defense  are  not  only  possible.  They  ^ens,  and  to  reduce  the  excessive  tax 

chev  is  smcere  in  his  rhetoric,  m  his  are  necessary.  burden   on   millions   of   hard-working 

proposals   and  that  he  will  have  the  I  want  to  say  what  virtually  every-  American  families.  The  list  of  chal- 

abihty  and  the  strength  to  bring  about  one   else    in    Congress   knows.   There  ,enges    goes    on    and    on-it    is    time 

that  kind  of  reduction  that  will  lead  m  really  is  a  peace  dividend,  unless  we  America  got  to  work  to  meet  them. 

JhL  ^ir^    V  t^^^\^"^,^  f  ^'','?"!  hrow  It  away.  Peace  is  at  hand-and  i  ^^  that  certain  tables  referring  to 

that  wiU  make  possible  that  so-called  the   peace   dividend   should   be   close  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

dividend.                             ,      ^            ^  *'^i?'"'*-    ,                    ^             ..      ,  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 

.J^  ?r.^  ^°^Jf  "^  ^^^^Z  P^""^'  T°'^*y-  I  P'-oPOse  a  Democratic  alter-  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

ing  It.  I  get  reporters  who  talk  to  me,  native  to  the  Bush  defense  budget.  I  record  as  follows- 

"Well,  my  gosh,  we  can  dismantle  the  propose   to   cut   military  spending  in  '          n  r        n  h    t 

Army,  we  can  reduce  these  large  ex-  real  terms  by  7  percent  in  1991— and  Defense  Budget 

penditures.   and   we  can   apply   these  by    5    additional    percent    each    year  ^'iscal  year:                                          BiUiona 

moneys  to  various  programs."  But  I  every  year  through  1995.                                J^^° 'Jon  n 

think,  as  it  relates  to  reality,  we  have  It  is  time  to  declare  a  major  peace       Jggj iie  5 

an  opportunity,  but  we  also  have  an  dividend  for  America  and  the  Ameri-       1933 2450 

obligation  to  see  whether  or  not  there  can  people.  The  peace  dividend  I  pro-       1934 265  2 

is     reality     behind     these     so-called  pose  will  be  worth  a  total  of  $169  bil-  igas!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!    294!o 

dreams  and  these  hopes  and  these  as-  lion  in  budget  authority  and  $139  bil-       1986 !!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     289!l 

pirations.  lion  in  outlays  over  the  next  5  years.            1987 287.4 
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}988 292.0  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  There  is  great  promise  in  our  Na- 

J990 f^^\  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  tion's  vision  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 

Defens^'sp^d^ngmsto^cai  Comparison                             advancement  in  aeronautics,  space  sci- 

tCon.,an,  fscal  year  1991 1                                                         ^"^^'  ^"^  f^^^"!"^^'?"'  ^°'  \^  "^  ^^^  ^^ 

„      ,  vancement    that   ultimately    makes    a 

^^!^:. ^51-8  ^^Sg^lfACE^EslA^GE^'^SoM  ^^"'^""^  contribution  to  the  quality 

1946 406.8  :^t;?  PRv'^rnvT?^    PM^?  °^  "^^  °"  ^^''^h.  Our  challenge  is  to 

1947 84  6  ^"^  PKtfc>iUENl-FM  8^  continue  on  an  aggressive  course  of  ex- 

1948 79.7  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid  ploration  that  will  provide  the  interna- 

}p^„ .lil  before  the  Senate  the  following  mes-  tional  leadership  and  climate  for  coop- 

issi 3548  sage  from  the  President  of  the  United  eration   for  which   this  great   Nation 

1952;.";.::."::;:::.".":::::::;:":::;;;;:""" 428'4  states,  together  with  an  accompany-  has  become  so  wen  known. 

1953 364^5  '"^  report:  which  was  referred  to  the  George  Bush 

1954 257.2  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  ^he  White  House.  February  1   1990 

1955 215.4  Transportation;  " 

1956 216.8  To  the  Congress  Of  the  United  States:  .^___«^^ 

,g5g 2263  ^  ^"^  pleased  to  transmit  this  report 

i959::;;.:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::;::::::::;:::::::  241:0  o"  the  Nations  progress  in  aeronau-  savings     and     economic 

I960 232.7  tics   and   space   during   calendar   year 

1961 236.2  1987,  as  required  by  section  206  of  the  sAGE  fSom   THF   PR^SIMNT 

1962 260.8  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  Of  „»     J^                  t  ilt  PKtblutN  l - 

1963 266.0  1958,    as    amended    (42    U.S.C.    2476).  ^^  ^^ 

}965::::::::::;:::::::;::;:::::::::::::;::::;::::::::::  llli  ^"^Sv'S-torof'ur^JS  ^^^  presiding  officer  laid 

1966 284.9  ^^°^'^„!^^"^    tn^    thi=    r-^l^Lt    hLh  before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 

1967 310.4  Government,    and    this    report    high-  President  of  the  United 

1968                                                   314  9  lights  the  major  programs  of  the  14  r^^^  "'^"^  tne  Kresmeni  oi  me  united 

1969::::;:::;:;::::":77'"::7: 306O  contributing    departments    and    agen-  states,    together    with    accompanying 

1970 274.4  cies.    with    the    National   Aeronautics  Papers:    which    was    referred    to    the 

1971 249.1  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  Committee  on  Finance: 

19''2 239.6  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  the 

1973 228.5  rnajor  contributors.  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

\l]l 209  3  ^"  l^^''-  ^  furtherance  of  the  recov-  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 

1976"""""!7""""!!"!!"."!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!"!!!!     219'5  ^ry   of   our   space   launch   capability,  sideration   and   passage   the    'Savings 

1977 231.5  studies     were     completed     concluding  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1990." 

1978 227.6  that  a  mixed  fleet,  consisting  of  the  This  legislative  proposal  would  enact  a 

1979 226.2  space  shuttle  and  expendable  launch  permanent    reduction    in    the    capital 

}^|° ^30.6  vehicles,  would  be  required  for  contin-  gains  tax  rate,  establish  a  new  family 

1982 2925  "''^    ^'^^    oP^rations    and    access    to  savings  program,  and  permit  penalty- 

1983 3186  space.  Remote  .sensing  capability  con-  free    Individual    Retirement    Account 

1984 335.0  tinued  to  make  impressive  progress  to  (jra)  withdrawals  for  first-time  home 

1985 360.7  further    our    understanding    of    the  buyers 

}^8^ ^44.9  ozone   depletion    in    the    atmosphere.  This  proposal  would  encourage  sav- 

llll Ill,  the  impact  of  w-eather  patterns  on  ag-  ^           investment,   and   economic   effi- 

\lll 11°  I  riculture.  and  the  damage  to  the  forest  ■            therebv  creatine  iobs  and  oro- 

J989 322.2  ecosystem  caused  by  acid  deposition.  A  ^'^"^^-  ^nereoy  creaung  jods  ana  pro 

1^^" 315.8  ^^^.  ir^itiative  was  launched  to  study  ^''f.'"^  °t^"  economic  benefits  to  all 

PEACE  DIVIDEND  the     Earth     system,     including     the  <=itizens.                                    ^     ».       , 

oceans    and    the    atmosphere,    on    a  ^  permanent  tax  rate  reduction  for 

|in  toiimns  ot  drtUfs!  worldwide  scale.  capital  gains  will  lower  the  cost  of  cap- 

B^rtet  auttorty              0^  During  the   year,   technology   prod-  ital  and  provide  an  incentive  for  long- 

ucts  continued  to  flow  to  the  user  in-  term    investment     in     the    American 

f'^'»«^'           Busti    ^fj    '^    Bust!    ^^    ^  dustries.    Results    of    aeronautics    re-  economy    that    will    create    jobs    and 

1^     war     (tend    '*^"     plan     aeno  search  reached  a  new  level  of  applica-  make   American   business   more   com- 

tion.   The   NASA-developed   computa-  petitive  in  the  international  economy. 

1991  — I'" 307     m      15     303     292      11  *'i°"al  fluid  dynamics  techniques  cou-  A  new  Family  Savings  Account  will 

1992  """""             313     288      25     309     289      20  pled  With  drag  reducing  concepts  were  give  most  American  families  an  oppor- 

1993      318     284      34     312     283      29  applied   to   hull/keel   design.   Aircraft  tunity  to  save  through  a  simple  and 

1995               '"11    326     ?7<      52     319     274      45  Safety   Continued   to   receive   priority,  understandable  tax-exempt  savings  in- 

Totai  savings  ^'i'^h    requirements    being    levied    for  centive  program.  The  resulting  savings 

Budget  equipment  to  alert  pilots  of  collision  boost  will  also  strengthen  our  econo- 

autiBiity          — : , „.     IBS threat  .                       .    ,                , 

Outlays                               ._ _ -       139  'T^^    _,  ^             ,                   ,  my  and  create  jobs  and  opportunity 

V,  ^^^'^K^'^w  °^  °"'"  ''^^i^^P'  *'^.^""  for  all  Americans. 

hanced  by  the  successful  demonstra-  D„^w,i»»i^„    A^«...i„o^<-   ,^   „.itv,^-„„. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  floor.  tion   of   target   interception   in  space.  ,  ^^'^"i'"'"^,^,^^^'^   '°   ^'^^^^r^^ 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  Great  strides  were  made  as  the  United  ^""^  ^'""'T  ^^^'^  ^^^  P"°'"  ^?  ''^^'''^- 

of  a  quorum.  States  moved  closer  to  agreement  with  "?^"t    w-ithout    penalty    for    the    pur- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  its  partners  in  the  permanently  occu-  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^''^^^  ^°™"  *'i"  ^^i^t  in- 

Bryan).    The    absence    of    a    quorum  pied   space   station   project.    Bilateral  dividuals  in  saving  for  that  first  home, 

having  been  suggested,  the  c'erk  will  and  multilateral  discussions  on  space  while  providing  additional  stimulus  to 

call  the  roll.  arms  control  were  held  in  Geneva.  Be-  the  construction  of  affordable  housing 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  cause  of  advances  made  in  worldwide  in  our  country, 

roll.  communications,  information  on  space  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 

Mr.   MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I  technology    and    exploration    is    now  Congress  on  these  important  matters, 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  reaching  134  countries  and  in  44  Ian-  George  Bush. 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  guages.  The  White  House.  February  J,  1990. 
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REPORT  ON  GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM  OF  PREFERENCES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  84 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany 
ing  report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  report  on 
the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer 
ences,  pursuant  to  section  505(b)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  <  19 
U.S.C.  2465(b)). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  1.  1990. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INTERAGENCY 
ARCTIC  RESEARCH  POLICY 
COMMITTEE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  85 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursusmt  to  the  provisions  of  section 
108(b)  of  Public  Law  98-373  (15  U.S.C. 
4107(b)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Inter- 
agency Arctic  Research  Policy  Com- 
mittee (February  1,  1988,  to  January 
31,  1990). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  1.  1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLUED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  12:47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representative,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  U  through  February  17.  1990.  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Education  Week": 
and 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16,  1990,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 

At  2:32  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  February  17,  1990.  as 
"Vocational-Technical  Eklucation  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying    papers,    reports,    and 


documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2246.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Financial  Officer.  Department  of 
Slate,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  certain  violations  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2247.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senices. 

EC- 2248.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  budget  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1991:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2249.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  progress  on  developing  and  certify- 
ing the  traffic  alert  and  collision  avoidance 
system  for  the  period  of  September  through 
December  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2250.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  an  extension  of  the  period  of  time  for  a 
decision  in  Intermountain  Western  Railroad 
Co.— purchase— Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
Boise  Group  Branch  Lines:  to  the  Convmit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2251.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2252.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2253.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  entitled  "Local  Co- 
operation Agreements  Annual  Report":  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2254.  A  commimication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
third  status  report  on  certain  demonstration 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2255.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  biennial 
report  on  projects  or  separable  elements  of 
projects,  which  have  been  authorized  but 
for  which  no  funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  during  the  preceding  ten  full 
fi.scal  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Einviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2256.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
trSLnsmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Informa- 
tional copy  of  a  report  of  buUding  project 
survey  for  Boston.  MA:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


EC-2257.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1991  Arms  Control  Impact 
Statement:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2258.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  trarvsmit- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2259.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  commission  on 
competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to 
the  Committee  en  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2260.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  aruiual  report  of  the 
National  Archives  on  competition  advocacy 
for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2261.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Communications  pnd  Legislative 
Affairs,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2262.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  planning 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
and  annual  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
controls  and  financial  management  in  place 
during  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2263.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stat- 
ing that  there  were  no  actions  under  the 
F*rogram  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2264.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Administration  on  the 
system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
management  in  place  during  during  fiscal 
year  1989:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2265.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2226.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  controls 
and  financial  management  in  place  during 
fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2267.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
armual  report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2268.  A  conunimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Education  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2269.  A  conununication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Deficit  Reductions  for  Fiscal  Year 
1990— Compliance  With  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2270.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Tribunal  for  fiscal  year 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2271.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  national  Security 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
aiuiual  report  of  the  Council  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2272.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  audit  report  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
period  ended  Augtist  31.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2273.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, nursuant  to  law.  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2274.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting,  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  waive  the 
waiting  period  requirement  of  section 
210(b)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
a  planned  administrative  reorganization  in- 
volving the  Loan  Guaranty  Division  at  the 
Togus  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  and  Region- 
al Office  Center:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  investigation  and  report  on 
conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorans  and 
Nicaraguans.  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  stay  of  detention 
and  deportation  of  certain  Salvadorans  and 
Nicaraguans  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  101-241). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-242). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  an  alien  who  dies  while  serving  on 
active-duty  with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities 
to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  aliens  death. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Michael  J.  Norton,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 


Walter  J.  Bamberg,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Donald  E.  Crowl,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Charles  E.  Healey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Craig  L.  Meacham.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  Y.  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Ronald  Frank  Ederer,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Robert  F.  Gilbert,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
New  Hampshire. 

By  Mr.  EXON.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  for  ap- 
pointment as  Chief,  National  Guard 
Bureau,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3040, 
and  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  serving  in  this 
position  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  601: 

To  Be  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    John    B.    Conaway,    315-30- 
2700FG,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (•*)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  November  17,  1989,  and 
January  24,  1990,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings. ) 

•In  the  Army  Reser\'e  there  are  19  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Francis  T.  Dono- 
hue)  (Reference  No.  827). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  R.  Temple,  Jr..  USA.  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  845). 

•Maj.  Gen.  James  W.  Crysel,  USA,  to  be 
reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gener- 
al (Reference  No.  886). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  27 
promotions  to  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  William  G.  Bader)  (Reference  No.  904). 

••In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  203  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Paul  Michael  Bader) 
(Reference  No.  905). 

•Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres.  USAF.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general  (Reference  No.  954). 


•Lt.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Burpee,  USAF,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  958). 

•Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Beckel,  USAF,  to  be 
reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gener- 
al (Reference  No.  959). 

•Vice  Adm.  Charles  R.  Larson.  USN.  to  be 
admiral  (Reference  No.  971). 

•Vice  Adm.  Paul  F.  McCarthy,  Jr..  USN. 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  973). 

•Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Kelly.  USN,  to  be 
vice  admiral  and  to  be  Senior  Navy  Member 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  (Reference  No.  974). 

"In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  61 
promotions  to  the  grrade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Ronald  R.  Anderson)  (Refer- 
ence No.  986). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  is  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(Consolador  C.  Palad)  (Reference  No.  987). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  12 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Anthony  Augello)  (Ref- 
erence No.  988). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  28 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Terry  L.  Anderson) 
(Reference  No.  989). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  17 
appointments  and  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  David 
W.  Becker.  Jr.i  i  Reference  No.  990). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  major  (Gary  J.  Moore)  (Refer- 
ence No.  991). 

••  In  the  Army  there  are  6  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  William  J.  McDougall)  (Reference  No. 
992). 

••  In  the  Army  there  are  13  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Calvin  E.  Mein)  (Reference  No.  993). 

*•  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  27  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Thomas  W.  Allen) 
(Reference  No.  994). 

••  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  11  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Larry  T.  Bourke) 
(Reference  No.  995). 

"In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  19  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  James  C.  Burke)  (Reference  No.  996). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  24  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  William  B.  Banks)  (Refer- 
ence No.  997). 

••  In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  48  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Susan  K.  Arnold)  (Reference 
No.  998). 

••  In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  40  appointments  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  Kenneth 
P.  Burns)  (Reference  No.  999). 

••  In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  13  appointments  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  T.A. 
Best)  (Reference  No.  1000). 

••  In  the  Navy  there  are  152  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with 
David  A.  Adams)  (Reference  No.  1001). 

••  In  the  Army  there  are  1.034  appoint- 
ments in  their  active  duty  grade  (list  begins 
with  Richard  A.  Akre)  (Reference  No.  1002). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  Reser\e  there  are  271 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Walter  W.  Adams)  (Reference 
No.  1003). 

••  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2,020  ap- 
pointments  to   the   grade   of  captain   (list 
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begins  with  FYanIc  Abate)  (Reference  No. 
1004). 

••  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  616  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Rafael  A.  Acevedoi  (Reference  No 
1006). 

•*  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  2.495 
promotions  and  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  'list  begins  with 
Donald  R.  Ellis.  Jr.)  (Reference  No.  1007). 

*•  In  the  Army  there  are  972  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Albert  J.  Abbade.ssa)  (Reference 
No.  1009). 

"In  the  Manne  Corps  there  are  796  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Thomas  B.  Adair)  (Ref- 
erence No.  1010). 

••  In  the  Navy  there  are  73  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  junior  grade  (list 
begins  with  Reynaldo  L.  Apontecestero) 
(Reference  No.  1013). 

Total:  9.007  ^ 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2049.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admmis- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  take  action  to  encourage  the  re- 
moval of  certain  model  year  vehicles  from 
use,  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S  2050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  toll-free  hot- 
lines for  individuals  receiving  benefits  under 
such  title  and  to  provide  increased  protec- 
tion against  fraud  and  abu.se  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  and  selling  of  Medicare  sup- 
plemental policies  to  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  more  flexible  billing 
arrangements  in  situations  where  physi- 
cians in  the  solo  practice  of  medicine  or  in 
another  group  practice  have  arrangements 
with  colleagues  to  cover"  their  practice  on 
an  occasional  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  OASDI  ta.x 
rate,  and  to  remove  Social  Security  trust 
funds  from  Gramm-Rudman;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
an  increased  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  spe- 
cially qualified  scientific  and  professional 
personnel,  8md  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 

IXY.   Mr.    ROCKEFEIXER.    Mr.    Harkin. 

Mr.      D'Amato,      Mr.      Kohl,      Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  Lieberuan.  Ms.  Mikul- 

SKi,    Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Santord.  Mrs.  KASSESAtiM.  Mr. 

Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  projects  providing  primary  pediat- 
ric care  to  disauivantaged  children,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  eligibility  for 
reimbursement  for  meal  supplements  for 
children  In  afterschool  care,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr    Pill.  Mr    Durenberger. 
Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
Simon.    Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr.    Bur- 
dick,   Mr.   Kerrey,  Mr    Adams.   Mr. 
Chafee.    Mr     Graham.    Mr.    Leahy. 
and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2056    A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants 
to  States  and  implement  State  health  objec- 
tives plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BRYAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RiECLE.    Mr.    Garn.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 
Heinz.   Mr.   Cranston.   Mr.  Shelby. 
Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr.    Kerry,    Mr. 
D'Amato,     Mr.     Wirth.     and     Mr. 
Bond): 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  regulate  certain  mar- 
keting activities  engaged  in  on  the  premises 
of  deposit-taking  facilities  of  insured  deposi- 
tory   institutions;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1990  as    'Interna- 
tional Visitor's  Month  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Symms.  and 
Mr.  Graham): 
S.    Res.    239.    Re.solution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  denouncing  the  military 
offensive  in  Angola  and  urging  an  Immedi- 
ate ceasefire;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  2049.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  take  action  to  en- 
courage the  removal  of  certain  model 
year  vehicles  from  use;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

removal  of  certain  model  year  vehicles 

FROM  USE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  some 
of  the  biggest  polluters  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways  and  byways  are  the 
pre- 1980  model  year  automobiles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  currently  22 
million  of  these  cars  on  the  road — cars 
we  often  affectionately  refer  to  as 
clunkers.   In   fact,   according  to  CRS. 


using  EPA  data,  there  are  9  million 
pre-1975  automobiles  on  the  road, 
which  release  about  600.000  tons  of 
hydrocarbons  into  the  atmosphere 
each  year.  On  top  of  this,  there  are  an- 
other 13  million  1976-to-1979  model 
automobiles  on  the  road  that  emit  an- 
other 500.000  tons  of  hydrocarbons- 
each  and  every  year. 

These  statistics  are  important— very 
important,  since  every  year  we  emit  20 
million  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  and  of 
these  20  million  tons,  4  to  5  million 
come  from  cars.  What's  more,  roughly 
15  to  30  percent  of  the  hydrocarbons 
emitted  each  year  come  from  pre- 
model  year  1980  automobiles.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  estimates  run  as  high  as  40 
percent  when  one  considers  evapora- 
tive losses  and  other  losses,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  transportation-sector-hydrocarbon 
emissions  in  southern  California  come 
from  clunkers. 

The  mobile  source  provisions  of  the 
clean  air  bill  restrict  the  emissions  of 
new  cars— and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished over  the  past  years— but  the 
provisions  do  nothing  to  get  these 
older  polluting  cars,  or  clunkers,  off 
the  road. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  contribution 
to  our  air  problen:is  that  comes  from 
these  vehicles  is  siginficant,  my  legis- 
lation proposes  the  following: 

If  an  individual  has  a  pre-1980  car 
and  goes  to  a  dealer  to  buy  a  new  car,  I 
suggest  that  we  give  the  manufacturer 
of  the  new  car  a  credit  to  its  CAFE  av- 
erage. 

The  CAFE,  or  Corporate  Average 
Fuel  Economy  Program,  was  enacted 
in  1975.  and  took  effect  with  the  1978 
auto  model  year.  The  program  re- 
quires all  car  manufacturers  to  main- 
tain certain  minimum  fuel  mileage 
averages  for  their  fleet  of  cars  sold  in 
the  United  States.  If  a  manufacturer's 
average  falls  below  the  mandated  aver- 
age, a  penalty  is  imposed.  On  the 
ether  hand,  if  the  CAFE  average  ex- 
ceeds the  target  figure  a  credit  is 
granted. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  cred- 
its could  also  be  accumulated  by  the 
manufacturer  as  it  actually  replaces 
clunkers  with  new,  fuel  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. The  credit  would  be  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  mile  per 
gallon  of  the  old  car  and  the  mile  per 
gallon  of  the  new  car.  The  dealer,  of 
course,  must  provide  proof  that  the 
engine  block  and  body  of  the  traded-in 
vehicle  are  removed  from  the  road 
permanently,  and  will  never  drive 
again.  Those  that  intentionally  do  not 
comply  with  this  provision,  will  be 
fined  $2,000  per  car.  I  also  propose  a 
sunset  on  this  provision  which  termi- 
nates its  operation  by  December  1993. 
Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board,  when 
they  studied  the  value  of  a  CAFE 
credit,  in  conjunction  with  the  flexible 
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fuel  vehicles,  they  determined  that 
CAFE  credits  can  be  worth  up  to 
$2,000  per  car  in  penalty  avoidance 
costs  and  other  incidentals.  I  can  fore- 
see a  scenario  where  the  owTiers  of 
these  clunkers  become  valuable  cus- 
tomers when  they  drive  onto  the  new 
car  lot  looking  for  a  new  fuel  efficient, 
low-polluting  car.  For  example  the 
manufacturer  could  receive  a  CAFE 
credit  of  30  miles  per  gallon  if  he  per- 
manently retires  the  clunker  averag- 
ing 10  miles  per  gallon,  and  sells  the 
customer  a  car  that  averages  40  miles 
per  gallon.  The  low  fuel  economy  of 
the  clunker  should  also  be  worth  addi- 
tional dollars  toward  the  downpay- 
ment  on  the  new  car. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
suggests  that  $500  to  $1,000  per  car 
could  be  transferred  to  the  buyer,  de- 
pending on  the  CAFE  credit.  Thus,  an 
individual  buying  a  car  with  a  $1,000 
rebate,  and  a  $500  trade  in  value,  could 
have  an  additional  $1,000  toward  the 
downpayment. 

Consequently,  the  bill  is  good  for  ev- 
eryone—for the  manufacturer,  the  re- 
tailer, the  owner,  but  most  important- 
ly, for  the  environment.  We  need  to 
encourage  more  fuel  efficient,  safer, 
environmentally  sound  methods  of 
transportation.  This  would  be  a  very 
good  beginning. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  not  bound  by 
hard  and  fast  rules  concerning  the 
outline  of  my  proposal  and,  conse- 
quently, I  would  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  my  colleagues  as  we  move 
forward  with  what  I  believe  is  the 
basics  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscTnbled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Regulations.— Prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator")  shall  issue  such  regrula- 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
Implement  a  program  encouraging  the  re- 
moval from  use  and  the  marketplace  of 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  prior  to  model 
year  1980. 

(b)  I*ROGRAM.— Such  program  shall  include 
provisions  pursuant  to  which  any  motor  ve- 
hicle dealer  who  receives,  as  a  trade-in  on 
the  sale  by  such  dealer  of  a  new  motor  vehi- 
cle, a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year  prior  to 
model  year  1980,  may  remove  such  motor 
vehicle  from  use  and  the  marketplace. 

(c)  Certification.— Such  regulations  shall 
further  provide  that  upon  certification  by 
the  motor  vehicle  dealer  to  the  Administra- 
tor that  the  engine  block  and  the  chassis  of 
the  motor  vehicle  removed  from  use  and  the 
marketpl£u:e  have  been  destroyed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  program,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  new  motor  vehicle  shall  receive  a 
credit  to  its  corporate  average  fuel  economy. 


Such  credit  shall  equall  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fuel  economy  of  the  new  motor 
vehicle,  and  the  motor  vehicle  removed 
from  use  and  the  marketplace. 

(d)  Proof.— Regulations  under  this  section 
shall  require  proof  from  the  motor  vehicle 
dealer  that  the  motor  vehicle  was  destroyed 
in  accordance  with  the  regulation,  and  that 
the  vehicle's  identification  number  was  re- 
moved from  the  registration  list  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  States. 

(e)  Violation.— Any  person  violating  a 
regulation  promulgated  pursant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  as- 
sessed by  the  Administrator  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

(f)  Expiration.— No  credits  shall  be  given 
pursuant  to  this  Act  on  or  after  January  1. 
1994. 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  2050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
toll-free  hotlines  for  individuals  receiv- 
ings benefits  under  such  title  and  to 
provide  increased  protection  against 
fraud  and  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  and  selling  of  Medicare  sup- 
plemental policies  to  such  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MEDIGAP  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  I 
believe  will  help  senior  citizens  pur- 
chase Medicare  supplemental  insur- 
ance policies  which  deliver  real  protec- 
tion at  an  affordable  price. 

Representative  Oakar  is  introducing 
companion  legislation  in  the  House 
and  we  are  hopeful,  that  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  relevant  committees, 
we  will  enact  provisions  of  these  meas- 
ures during  this  session. 

A  recently  released  report  by  the 
AARP  concluded  that  the  selection  of 
Medigap  insurance  is  a  difficult  but 
necessary  choice  for  the  elderly. 

In  a  recent  special  Committee  on 
Aging  hearing  in  Madison,  WI,  both 
consumer  and  industry  witnesses  testi- 
fied to  the  increasing  cost,  confusion, 
and  criminality  in  the  current  system 
of  Medigap  and  Medicare  supplemen- 
tal insurance  regulation. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  and  Senator 
Pryor  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
pursue  the  issue  in  a  March  hearing. 
While  part  of  the  solution  to  this 
problem  can  be  found  in  more  rigid 
standards  and  tougher  enforcement, 
other  concerns  must  be  addressed 
through  better  consumer  education. 

Senator  Rockefeller  has  also  sched- 
uled a  hearing  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. And  Congressman  Roybal. 
through  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  has  conducted  several  hear- 
ings throughout  the  country,  and  will 
most  likely  be  developing  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  each 
of  them  to  improve  the  consumer  pro- 
tections established  under  the  1980 
amendments.  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
action  can  be  taken  in  this  session  that 


will  check  the  uncontrolled  costs  and 
confusion  in  the  Medicare  supplemen- 
tal health  insurance  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  82  percent  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
rely  on  Medigap  policies  for  protection 
against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. Other  sources  have  indicated 
that,  on  average,  this  coverage  costs  a 
senior  citizen  $800  each  year.  But  as  I 
found  out  when  I  chaired  an  Aging 
Conunittee  hearing  on  Medigap  insur- 
ance in  Wisconsin,  too  often  older 
Americans  pay  too  much  and  get  too 
little  for  this  coverage.  We  have  not 
had  a  comprehensive  Federal  initiative 
to  reform  the  $17  billion  Medigap  in- 
dustry since  1980.  Our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Baucus.  led  that  effort  and  did  an 
outstanding  job  of  addressing  some  of 
the  problems  we  faced  then.  The 
Baucus  amendments  were  designed  to 
increase  and  standardize  State  regula- 
tion of  Medigap  policies.  In  addition, 
his  legislation  created  penalties  for 
abusive  Medigap  marketing  practices 
and  set  loss-ratio  targets  for  policies. 

Without  question,  the  Baucus 
amendments  significantly  improved 
the  quality  of  Medigap  policies  in  our 
country  and  reduced  the  incidence  of 
abusive  insurance  marketing.  Howev- 
er, in  recent  years  evidence  has  plainly 
shown  that  new  problems  have  devel- 
oped and  we  need  new  solutions  to  im- 
prove the  Medigap  system— and  we 
certainly  do  need  to  improve  it,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

Obviously,  the  most  urgent  problem 
is  the  constantly  rising  costs  of  Medi- 
gap policies.  A  survey  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  revealed 
that  Medigap  rates  increased  any- 
where from  9  to  133  percent  in  1989— 
this,  despite  the  expanded  Medicare 
coverage  provided  by  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act.  And  with  the  repeal  of 
catastrophic,  premiums  this  year  are 
expected  to  soar  even  further.  As  a 
result  of  these  constantly  rising  prices, 
some  senior  citizens  have  no  choice 
but  to  drop  their  coverage,  a  situation 
which  more  or  less  forces  older  Ameri- 
cans to  play  Russian  roulette  with 
their  health.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
continue. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  need  to  pro- 
vide senior  citizens  with  the  informa- 
tion they  need  to  make  sound  choices 
when  buying  Medigap  insurance.  Un- 
fortunately, the  current  range  of 
policy  options  is  highly  confusing  to 
many  older  Americans.  Some  States 
have  made  strong  efforts  to  help 
senior  citizens  cut  through  this  confu- 
sion. Wisconsin,  for  example,  has  al- 
lowed the  sale  of  only  one  type  of 
Medicare  supplement  since  January  1. 
1989.  All  policies  sold  in  the  State  pro- 
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vide  a  package  of  seven  benefits,  and 
insurers  may  offer  any  of  six  addition- 
al benefits  as  riders.  While  this  change 
is  certainly  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  situation,  this  limited  stand- 
ardization of  benefits  has  not  eliminat- 
ed the  confusion  among  senior  citi- 
zens, nor  has  it  made  it  possible  to 
purely  compare  "apples  and  apples." 
The  State  has  developed  a  policy  com- 
parison chart  that  is  supposed  to  make 
it  possible  to  easily  compare  the  differ- 
ent policies  approved  for  sale  in  the 
State.  Despite  good  intentions,  the 
chart  just  doesn't  work.  It  took  one  of 
my  staff  members  3  full  days  to  break 
down  the  benefits  offered  by  these 
policies  and  choose  the  best  values. 
We  have  recognized  a  need,  but  we 
haven't  developed  a  solution.  It  is 
clear  that  the  vast  price  differential 
among  various  comparable  policies  re- 
sults from  a  market  that  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  consumers.  To  make 
more  intelligent  choices,  consumers 
will  need  better  and  more  comparable 
information. 

We  also  must  enact  and  enforce 
stiffer  penalties  to  punish  those  insur- 
ance agents  who  use  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  marketing  tactics.  I  was 
horrified  to  learn  of  the  abuses  in  the 
Medigap  marketplace.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  Medicare  part  B  annual  deductible 
of  $75  is  being  sold  as  a  rider  for  as 
much  as  $105.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
scrupulous  agent  informed  a  customer 
that  the  value  of  that  rider  was  only 
$75,  the  customer  wouldn't  pay  $105 
for  it.  Representative  Wyden  has  indi- 
cated strong  interest  in  this  whole 
area  of  indemnity  and  dread  disease 
policies  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  this  area  to  curb 
abuses. 

Another  incredible  practice  in  my 
State  is  the  switching  of  policies  by 
some  independent  agents.  Agents  are 
sometimes  paid  as  much  as  75  percent 
of  the  first  year  premium  for  selling  a 
Medigap  policy.  After  6  to  9  months. 
because  of  pre-existing  conditions 
terms,  the  agent  returns  to  ths  same 
consumer  and  convinces  the  senior  cit- 
izen to  switch  policies— not  necessarily 
because  the  second  product  more  ap- 
propriately addresses  the  health  needs 
of  that  senior  citizen,  but  rather  be- 
cause if  the  agent  sells  that  new 
policy,  he  or  she  can  again  collect  a  75- 
percent  commission.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
has  recently  strengthened  model 
standards  in  this  regard,  but  I  would 
hope  that  Congress  would  look  very 
carefully  at  this  Issue  and  determine  if 
there  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in 
curbing  the  financial  incentive  for  un- 
scrupulous agents. 

I  think  the  most  disturbing  testimo- 
ny submitted  at  the  hearing  I  held  in 
Wisconsin  concerned  elderly  women, 
especially  those  living  alone  in  rural 
areas  of  the  State.  Many  of  them  have 
as  many  as  three  or  four  overlapping 


policies.  They  are  paying  exorbitant 
sums  of  money  for  coverage  they  don't 
need.  Why?  Because  they  are  easy  tar- 
gets for  a  visiting  salesperson,  who  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  loneliness  of 
an  isolated  elderly  person,  can  almost 
always  sell  that  senior  citizen  an  un- 
needed  product.  This  is  outrageous. 
Since  1980.  we  have  had  penalties  for 
fraudulent  activities  connected  with 
the  sale  of  Medigap  policies.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  estimated  that  senior  citizens 
spend  $3  billion  each  year  buying  du- 
plicative or  useless  Medigap  policies. 

I  realize  that  most  insurance  agents 
are  responsible  and  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  high  ethical  marketing 
standards.  However,  those  unscrupu- 
lous agents  who  violate  the  estab- 
lished Medigap  marketing  rules  con- 
tinue to  drain  the  pockets  of  those 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  Those 
agents  prey  on  the  fears  of  elderly 
Americans.  Their  crimes  are  uncon- 
scionable; and  so  are  the  lame  efforts 
we  put  into  investigating  these  abuses 
and  the  minimal  punishments  we 
impose  when  we  do  catch  someone. 
The  semantic  loophole  in  existing  law- 
is  big  enough  to  let  a  barnyard  of  ani- 
mals continue  business  as  usual.  It  is 
time  to  state  emphatically  that  the 
sale  of  duplicative  policies  will  not  be 
tolerated.  Duplicative  should  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  duplicative  in  any 
way.  Enough  horsing  around  the  edges 
of  this  debate. 

In  short,  the  current  Medigap 
system  in  our  country  is  plagued  by 
costs,  confusion,  and  criminality. 
What  can  be  done  to  reform  this  in- 
dustry'' 

First,  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
curbing  the  marketing  abuses  and  en- 
forcing existing  law.  The  Medigap 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Prevention  Act 
would  help  to  address  the  problems  of 
rising  Medigap  premiums  and  fraudu- 
lent marketing  practices.  This  legisla- 
tion would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  the  current  loss-ratio 
requirement  for  individual  Medigap 
policies  from  60  to  70  percent.  The 
loss-ratio  of  a  Medigap  product  line 
measures  the  percentage  of  premiums 
returned  to  policyholders  as  benefits. 
According  to  a  1986  GAO  study,  most 
individual  Medigap  policies  fell  below 
the  current  Federal  target  of  60  per- 
cent. This  measure  would  also  call  for 
a  GAO  study  of  the  actual  ratios  of 
benefits-to-premiums  collected  and  the 
effectiveness  of  State  enforcement  of 
minimum  loss  ratios.  And  it  would 
make  the  Secretary's  certification  of  a 
State's  plan  contingent  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  loss-ratio  stand- 
ards. I  do  have  concerns  about  the 
lack  of  precision  of  the  loss-ratio  meas- 
urement as  a  tool.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  only  mecha- 
nisms we  have  to  help  consumers  get  a 
fair  return  on  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  insurance  purchased  each 
year. 


To  combat  unethical  Medigap  mar- 
keting practices,  this  legislation  would 
increase  civil  penalties  for  insurance 
agents  who  use  fraudulent  and  decep- 
tive practices  to  sell  policies.  Under 
current  law,  Medigap  fraud  carries  a 
maximum  fine  of  $5,000.  My  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  maximum  pen- 
alty to  $25,000,  providing  a  much 
stronger  disincentive  for  agents  to 
knowingly  sell  duplicative  coverage.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  tighten 
current  law  to  forbid  agents  from 
knowingly  selling  policies  that  dupli- 
cate a  beneficiary's  current  coverage 
in  any  way. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  require 
States  to  either  approve  or  disapprove 
premium  increases  and  would  make 
the  deeming  of  a  State's  plan  contin- 
gent on  such  process  being  in  place. 
Two-thirds  of  the  States  already  re- 
quire approval  of  increases  in  individ- 
ual plans.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
States  do  not  have  such  a  plan  in 
place.  In  fact  many  States  do  not  even 
require  notice  of  premium  increases 
for  group  policies. 

The  second  part  of  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  Medigap  reform  must 
deal  with  the  education  of  the  con- 
sumer. Informed  consumers  are  the 
key  to  a  free  and  competitive  market- 
place. Wise  shopping  can  keep  prices 
down  and  reduce  overall  health  care 
inflation.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
real  va'ue  in  reams  of  policy  informa- 
tion provided  after  the  purchase  of 
policies.  Additionally,  we  must  ques- 
tion the  power  of  such  printed  materi- 
al in  contrast  to  a  one-on-one  sales  sit- 
uation. In  testimony  submitted  at  the 
Madison  field  hearing,  it  was  clear 
that  one  woman  had  four  policies  be- 
cause she  liked  the  company  provided 
her  by  the  salespeople.  To  counteract 
that,  we  will  need  to  do  a  more  effec- 
tive job  of  providing  one-on-one  bene- 
fits counseling.  In  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin,  there  is  a  toll-free  Medigap 
hotline  administered  by  the  State 
Board  on  Aging  and  Long  Term  Care. 
The  Medigap  hotline  is  a  source  of  ob- 
jective, unbiased  information  and  indi- 
vidual counseling  about  Medicare  sup- 
plemental health  insurance.  The  toll- 
free  nimiber  is  printed  on  policy  com- 
parison and  insurance  advise  bro- 
chures produced  by  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance.  Thou- 
sands of  Wisconsin  residents  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  area  agency 
on  aging  benefit  specialist  services 
through  an  original  contact  with  the 
hotline.  Each  county  agency  on  aging 
has  a  fully  trained  benefit  specialist, 
or  "tape-cutter",  that  counsels  senior 
citizens  on  a  wide-array  of  services,  in- 
cluding Medigap  and  Medicare  supple- 
mental insurance  policies. 

The  availability  of  coimseling  serv- 
ices is  a  critical  component  of  any 
measure  to  protect  consimiers  form 
the  confusion  in  the  Medigap  indus- 


try. This  is  an  area  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Special 
Aging  Committee  has  a  special  inter- 
est and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  our  colleagues  in  making  such 
services  universally  accessible. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  re- 
pealed the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 
it  increased  the  reliance  of  older 
Americans  on  Medicare  supplemental 
insurance.  Given  the  problems  w-ith 
the  Medigap  industry  today,  we  must 
take  action  to  protect  senior  citizens 
from  the  costs,  confusion,  and  crimi- 
nality of  this  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  timely  and 
needed  measures.  Again,  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  Senator  Pryor  for  his 
leadership  and  interest  in  this  critical 
issue.  Without  his  assistance,  and  cer- 
tainly his  support  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee field  hearings,  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  introduce  this  proposal 
for  consideration. 

In  closing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill,  as  well  as  a 
recent  summary  of  the  issue  prepared 
by  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

S.  2050 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  o.f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medigap 
FYaud  and  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  MED1G.4P  FRAUD  AND  ABl'SE  PROTEtTIONS 
INCREASED. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties  Increased.— Section 
1882(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ss(d)  is  amended  by  striking  "$5,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"$25,000  ". 

(b)  Protection  Against  Duplication  of 
Policy  Increased.— Section  1882(d)(3)(A)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ss(d)(3)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "policy  substantially 
duplicates"  and  inserting  "policy  dupli- 
cates". 

(c)  Minimum  Benefit  to  F>remium  Ratio 
Increased. — Section  1882(c)(2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395ss(c)(2))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "60"  and  inserting  "70  ". 

(d)  Enforcement  or  Benefit  to  Premium 
Ratio  Strengthened.— Section  1882(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ss(b)(  D)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D);  and 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  provides  for  strict  enforcement  of  the 
percentage  requirements  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)  in  place  with  respect  to  the 
actual  ratio  of  benefits  provided  to  premi- 
ums collected.". 

(e)  Implementation  op  Process  to  Ap- 
prove Premium  Increases.— Section 
1882(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ss(b)(l))  is  amended  by  subsection  (d) 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paj-agraph  (E): 


(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■'G)  provides  for  a  process  for  approving 
or  di.sapproving  proposed  premium  increases 
with  re.speot  to  such  policies.". 
sE<    I  establishment  <)e  medigap  toll-free 
hotlines 

<a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Grants.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  <  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  provide  grants  to 
States  submitting  applications  lo  the  Secre- 
tary which  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
within  such  States  a  toll-free  telephone  hot- 
line to  provide  individuals  with  information 
concerning  medicare  supplemental  insur- 
ance. 

i2)  Amount  of  grant.— The  amount  of  a 
grant  awarded  to  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
manner  as  used  by  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  for  determining  the  amount  of  allot- 
ments under  section  304(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3035  et 
seq.) 

<3)  Matching  requirements.- A  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide State  funds  for  use  in  establishing  a 
loll-free  hotline  in  an  amount  that  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  made  under  this 
subsection  to  such  State. 

lb)  Type  of  Information.— Information  to 
be  provided  through  the  use  of  the  toll-free 
hotline  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  include— 

( 1 )  policy  comparison  information  for  all 
medicare  supplemental  policies  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  1882(g)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ss(g)(l)))  and 
long-term  care  policies  available  to  individ- 
uals within  the  State: 

(2)  information  that  will  assist  individuals 
in  filing  claims  and  obtaining  benefits  under 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq  and  1396  et  seq.): 

(3)  information  that  will  assist  individuals 
in  filing  claims  or  obtaining  benefits  under  a 
medicare  supplemental  policy: 

(4)  information  concerning  medicare  sup- 
plemental policy  problem  resolution,  or  ap- 
propriate referral  of  such  problems  or  com- 
plaints ot  the  State  insurance  commissioner 
or  the  State  attorney  general; 

(5)  information  concerning  the  resources, 
information,  and  procedures  that  are  avail- 
able within  the  State  to  assist  individuals 
with  questions  or  complaints  concerning 
health  insurance:  and 

(6)  any  other  information  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Training.— 

(1)  Individuals  answering  hotline.— The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
insure  that  individuals  providing  assistance 
through  the  use  of  the  toll-free  hotlines  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  are  adequate- 
ly qualified  to  provide  such  assistance. 

(2)  Volunteer  organizations.— States 
that  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall 
provide  training,  educational  materials,  and 
technical  assistance  to  volunteer  organiza- 
tions that  are  willing  and  able  to  provide 
medicare  supplemental  policies  and  medical 
SLssistance  eligibility  information  and  coiui- 
seling  to  consumers. 

(3)  County  benefit  specialists.— States 
that  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall 
conduct  seminars  to  provide  training  to 
county  benefit  specialists  in  local  welfare 
area  agencies  on  aging  concerning  the  toll- 
free  hotline  established  under  sut>section  (a) 


and  the  location  and  functions  of  State 
agencies  and  offices. 

Id)  Educational  Brochure.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  each  State  that  receives  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall,  through  the 
State  commissioner  of  insurance,  develop 
and  disseminate  a  medicare  supplemental 
policy  educational  brochure  that  shall  sum- 
marize the  information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  Such  brochure  shall  be  distribut- 
ed with  each  medicare  supplemental  policy 
inquiry  or  application  made  to  an  insurance 
carrier  within  the  State.  The  State  toll-free 
number  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
clearly  printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  bro- 
chure. 

le)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1993. 

SE<    t  CAO  sn  or  and  repijrt  on  state  en- 
forcement OF  federal  medigap 

REQI  IREMENTS  AND  PENALTIES 

(a)  Study— The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  on  State  efforts 
in  enforcing  the  standards  and  require- 
ments set  forth  m  section  1882(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance and  marketing  of  medicare  supplemen- 
tal policies  within  each  Slate.  The  study 
shall  further  evaluate  efforts  with  regard  to 
imposing  civil  or  criminal  penalties  under 
.section  1882(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  persons  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  described  in 
such  section.  Such  study  shall  further 
evaluate  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  premiums 
collected  with  respect  to  the  supplemental 
policies  described  in  section  1882,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  State  enforcement  of  such 
ratios. 

(b)  Report— The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  no  later  than  July  1.  1990. 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  findings  of  the  study  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  including  legislative  recommen- 
dations on  strengthening  and  Improving  the 
enforcement  of  the  fraud  and  abuse  provi- 
sions provided  for  in  section  1882  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  recommendations 
on  improving  enforcement  of  benefit  to  pre- 
mium ratio  requirements. 

Consumer  Awareness  of  Medigap  Insur- 
ance: Findings  of  a  National  Survey  of 
Older  Americans 

background 

Medicare  supplemental,  or  "Medigap,"  in- 
surance is  intended  to  cover  certain  hospital 
and  other  medical  costs  of  older  Americans 
that  Medicare  does  not  pay.  However,  in- 
creasing medical  costs,  complexities  of  the 
Medicare/Medicaid  programs,  and  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  insurance  industry 
have  combined  to  make  the  selection  of  Me- 
digap insurance  a  difficult  but  necessary 
choice  for  the  elderly. 

Given  the  changing  marketplace  and  reg- 
ulatory structure,  rising  medical  costs,  and 
continued  reporting  of  sales  abuses,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  be- 
lieved that  additional  research  into  the  area 
of  Medigap  insurance  was  needed.  There- 
fore, to  investigate  older  Americans'  current 
level  of  awareness,  experiences,  experience, 
and  satisfaction  with  Medicare  supplemen- 
tal insurance.  AARP's  Consumer  Affairs 
Section,  in  cooperation  with  AARP's  Health 
Care  Campaign,  commissioned  Market  Facts 
to  conduct  a  national  sur\'ey  of  individuals 
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65  years  and  older,  with  supplementary 
samples  from  six  selected  bellwether 
states— California.  Florida.  Illinois.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Qualified 
respondents  were  identified  from  a  sample 
pool  obtained  from  Market  Facts'  weekly, 
national  omnibus  telephone  survey.  TeleNa- 
tion.  Respondents  for  this  study  were  ques- 
tioned in  a  20  minute  telephone  interview 
Interviews  were  conducted  in  January  and 
February  1989. 

The  information  objectives  of  this  survey 
have  l)een: 

To  determine  the  types  of  health  insur- 
ance coverage  older  Americans  have. 

To  determinate  the  characteristics  of  Me- 
digap  insurance  policies  owned  by  older 
americans  including  the  types  of  policies 
owned,  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  annu 
ally,  and  the  extent  of  excessive  or  insuffi- 
cient coverage. 

To  ascertain  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  purchase  of  Medicare  supplemental 
insurance  including  how  the  policy  was  pur- 
chased, the  sources  of  information  consult- 
ed before  the  purchase,  important  factors 
considered  in  the  purchase  decision  and 
whether  the  respondent  felt  pressured  to 
buy  the  policy. 

To  learn  about  consumers'  experiences  in 
filing  insurance  claims  and  measure  their 
level  of  satisfaction  with  their  policies. 

To  assess  older  persons'  exposure  to  pro- 
motional efforts  aimed  at  selling  Medigap 
insurance  policies. 

To  determine  the  consumers'  knowledge 
and  level  of  awarene.ss  of  the  changes  in 
Medicare  coverage  due  to  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Act  of  1988. 

EXECtmVE  SUMMARY 

/.  Health  Insurance  Coverage 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  m 
the  national  sample  paid  less  than  $200  out 
of-pocket  for  prescription  drugs  and  medical 
bills  during  1988.  about  22'Ti  paid  between 
$200  and  $499.  and  16'^c  paid  $500  or  more. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  respondents  in  the 
national  sample  said  that  they  had  a  health 
insurance  policy  in  addition  to  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  that  would  pay  their  doctor's  or 
hospital  expenses.  11%  had  no  additional 
health  insurance  policy,  and  1%  did  not 
know.  Projected  to  the  U.S.  population  65 
and  older,  an  estimated  24.5  million  persons 
have  an  additional  policy.  There  appears  to 
be  a  link  between  owning  an  additional 
health  insurance  policy  and  household 
income,  sex  of  respondent  and  level  of  edu- 
cation. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  those  surveyed  who 
are  covered  by  Medicaid,  a  government  pro- 
gram which  pays  medical  bills  for  low 
income  persons  who  qualify,  also  purchase 
private  health  insursmce.  Nationwide,  be- 
tween 1.5  million  and  2  million  Medicaid  re- 
cipients 65  and  over  are  projected  to  have 
private  health  insurance. 

More  than  10%  of  those  surveyed,  an  esti- 
mated additional  3.2  million  persons,  have 
no  private  health  insurance  and  do  not  qual- 
ify for  Medicaid  coverage. 

Respondents  in  the  national  sample  have 
an  average  of  1.3  additional  policies— a  pro- 
jected 31.8  million  policies  among  persons 
65  years  and  older. 

Three-fourths  of  the  respondents  in  the 
national  sample  who  have  an  additional 
policy  have  a  Medigap  or  Medicare  Supple- 
mental policy. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  those  owning  in- 
surance in  addition  to  Medicare  own  two  or 
more  policies. 

Medigap  policies  are  by  far  the  most 
common  type  of  supplemental  health  insur- 


ance. Of  tho.se  owning  insurance  in  addition 
to  Medicare.  75'"c  own  Medigap  policies.  Of 
these.  7%  own  two  or  more  Medigap  poli- 
cies. 

Eleven  percent  of  those  owning  insurance 
beyond  Medicare  own  a  hospital  indemnity 
policy. 

Nine  percent  of  those  owning  insurance 
beyond  Medicare  own  a  dread  disease" 
policy. 

Five  percent  of  those  owning  insurance 
beyond  Medicare  belong  to  an  HMO. 

//  Factors  Surrounding  Purchase  of  the 
Most  Recently  Obtained  Medigap  Insur- 
ance Policy 

About  one-third  of  the  respondents  who 
have  a  Medigap  policy  purchased  their  cur- 
rent policy  prior  to  1980.  Almost  one-third 
(30%)  more  purchased  their  policy  in  1987 
(13%)  and  1988  (17%). 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  respondents  had  a 
group  policy  sponsored  by  an  employer.  18% 
had  a  group  policy  sponsored  by  another 
party  such  as  a  membership  organization, 
and  the  remaining  43%  owned  an  individual 
policy. 

Medigap  policies  were  most  likely  to  cover 
expenses  for  hospital  care  and  physician 
care  in  the  office  and  hospital.  Respondents 
were  generally  not  knowledgeable  about 
coverage  of  most  other  types  of  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Respondents  paid  an  average  of  $705  an- 
nually in  premiums  for  rheir  Medigap  poli- 
cies. 

Forty-three  percent  of  respondents  pur- 
chased their  Medigap  policy  through  the 
mail,  and  about  one-third  (34%)  purchased 
their  policy  from  an  agent. 

Material  describing  a  specific  policy  (31%). 
family,  friends  (27%)  and  the  insurance 
agent  (22%)  were  the  most  commonly  used 
sources  for  obtaining  information  about  the 
policy  purchased. 

Nearly  one-half  (48%)  of  the  respondents 
in  the  national  sample  reported  that  the 
coverage  of  items  not  paid  for  by  Medicare 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  policy  pur- 
chase decision,  followed  by  one-third  who 
mentioned  the  cost  of  premiums  as  an  im- 
portant factor. 

///.  Experience  with  Medigap  Insurance 
Policy  Coverage 

About  two-thirds  (69%)  of  respondents  in 
the  national  sample  had  filed  a  claim  under 
their  Medigap  policy.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  respondents  who  had  ever  filed  a  claim 
under  their  policy  filed  one  during  the  past 
year,  with  an  average  of  5.8  claims  filed. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
who  had  filed  a  claim  reported  being  satis- 
fied with  the  handling  of  their  claim(s>. 

Seven  percent  of  Medigap  policy  owners, 
or  an  estimated  1.3  million  persons,  had 
never  made  a  complaint  about  their  policy. 
RespondentvS  had  complaints  due  to  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons. 

IV.  Exposure  to  Promotional  Efforts  for  the 
Sale  of  Medigap  Insurance  Policies 

Thirteen  percent  of  respondents  in  the  na- 
tional sample  had  talked  to  an  insurance 
agent  about  a  Medigap  policy  during  the 
past  year.  Most  respondents  (85%)  had  re- 
ceived material  in  the  mail  about  Medigap 
coverage. 

Most  respondents  did  not  request  contact 
with  an  insurance  agent  or  that  material 
about  Medigap  insurance  be  sent  to  them. 
However,  those  who  were  contacted  by  an 
agent  were  more  likely  to  have  requested 
the  contact  (29%)  than  were  those  who  were 
contacted  by  mail  (5%). 


Most  respyondents  (73%)  reported  having 
seen  or  heard  celebrity  endorsements  for 
Medigap  policies.  Ninety-two  percent  said 
they  did  not  believe  that  a  celebrity  en- 
dorsement for  a  policy  meant  the  policy  is 
better  than  other  similar  policies. 

V.  Knowledge  and  Awareness  of  Changes  in 
Medicare  Coverage 

Almost  three-fourths  (72%)  of  respond- 
ents in  the  national  sample  said  they  were 
aware  that  their  Medicare  coverage  had  im- 
proved as  of  January  1,  1989.  However,  the 
awareness  was  linked  to  income,  age  and  sex 
of  the  respondent. 

Respondents  did  not  seem  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  specific  changes  in  Medicare 
coverage.  In  response  to  a  series  of  ten  true/ 
false  questions,  only  one  of  the  questions 
was  answered  correctly  by  more  than  half  of 
the  respondents  and  three  additional  ques- 
tions were  answered  correctly  by  40%  or 
more  of  the  respondents.  Respondents  were 
most  knowledgeable  about  prescription  drug 
coverage  (55%  answered  correctly),  coverage 
of  stay  in  a  hospice  (45%  answered  correct- 
ly), and  coverage  of  skilled  nursing  care  in 
the  home  (43%  answered  correctly). 

Twelve  percent  of  respondents  in  the  na- 
tional sample,  or  an  estimated  3.6  million 
persons  65  and  older,  reported  that  they 
had  been  contacted  by  an  insurance  compa- 
ny about  either  modifying  a  current  Medi- 
gap policy  or  buying  a  Medigap  policy  due 
to  the  changes  in  Medicare  coverage. 

Just  over  half  (52%)  of  respondents  felt 
they  were  very  well  protected  against  high 
health  care  costs.  39%  believed  they  had 
some  protection,  and  9%  thought  they  were 
poorly  protected.  Feelings  of  being  very  well 
protected  were  linked  to  demographic  char- 
acteristics such  as  income,  sex  of  respondent 
and  region  of  the  country  where  the  re- 
spondent lived,  as  well  as  other  factors  such 
as  self-appraisal  of  their  health,  whether 
they  had  health  insurance  in  addition  to 
Medicare,  and  whether  they  were  aware  of 
the  improvements  in  Medicare  coverage. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud Senator  Kohl's  ongoing  efforts 
and  comniitment  to  address  the  com- 
plexities of  health  coverage  for  older 
Americans,  We  all  have  been  exposed 
to  the  many  problems  and  confusion 
surrounding  the  Medigap  supplemen- 
tal insurance  market,  but  Senator 
Kohl  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
ways  to  address  the  problem. 

Senator  Kohl  was  the  first  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  member 
to  hold  a  field  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  Medigap,  His  hear- 
ing last  December  shed  light  not  only 
on  the  skyrocketing  cost  increases 
that  have  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act, 
but  also  on  the  degree  of  marketing 
abuse  that  continues  despite  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  efforts. 

Senator  Kohl's  Medigap  field  hear- 
ing focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
accurate  information  that  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  older  Americans,  More  im- 
portantly, the  hearing  illustrated  how 
a  small  investment  in  counseling  on  in- 
surance programs  can  yield  significant 
savings  for  elderly  consumers.  Though 
there  has  been  some  limited  progress 
in  establishing  such  programs  in  some 


States,  including  the  usually  irmova- 
tive  State  of  Wisconsin,  he  is  moving 
forward  to  assure  that  all  elderly 
Americans  have  access  to  needed  in- 
surance information. 

And  just  as  we  look  to  Senator  Kohl 
for  important  leadership  on  this  issue, 
we  see  it  from  his  home  State.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin's  Aging  Network 
has  found  some  promising  solutions  to 
deal  with  seniors'  confusion.  Their 
Aging  Network,  with  a  wide  base  of 
support  within  the  State,  has  devel- 
oped a  commenable  one-on-one  coun- 
seling program  and  an  800  toll-free 
Medigap  couriseling  service  to  help 
guide  people  through  the  maze  of 
health  care  coverage. 

The  bill  he  is  introducing  today 
would  provide  funds  for  all  States  to 
provide  an  800  toll-free  insurance 
counseling  service.  It  also  attempts  to 
address  some  marketing  abuses  in  the 
insurance  market  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about.  While  I  am  not  prepared 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  today,  I  (io  find  it 
to  be  exceedingly  promising  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Kohl  on  his  legislation  and  on  a  bill  I 
am  currently  working  on  to  address 
this  issue. 

It  is  certainly  rare  that  a  first-term, 
first-Congress  Senator  take  on  such  an 
active  role  in  aging  and  health  care 
issues.  However,  Senator  Kohl  is  a 
uniquely  committed  individual  and  a 
significant  asset  to  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, I  will  be  holding  hearings  to  ad- 
dress the  confusion  surrounding  Medi- 
gap policies  and  other  health  care  cov- 
erage. I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  Senator  Kohl  on  creative 
and  responsive  approaches  to  these 
problems. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  more  flexi- 
ble billing  arrangements  in  situations 
where  physicians  in  the  solo  practice 
of  medicine  or  in  another  group  prac- 
tice have  arrangements  with  col- 
leagues to  cover  their  practice  on  an 
occasional  basis:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RECIPROCAL  CALLS  BY  PHYSICIANS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
more  flexible  billing  arrangements  in 
situations  where  physicians  in  the  solo 
practice  of  medicine  or  in  another 
group  practice  have  arrangements 
with  colleagues  to  cover  their  practice 
on  an  occasional  basis. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  eliminate  the  long- 
standing custom  of  cross-covering, 
whereby  physicians  make  courtesy 
calls  to  patients  for  their  colleagues. 
This  has  particularly  been  a  long 
standing  practice  on  weekends  or 
other  vacation  days.  This  professional 
courtesy    may    take    the    place    of    a 


formal  partnership  and  is  especially 
necessary  in  smaller  towns  to  allow  in- 
dependent physicians  occasional  off- 
duty  time. 

In  a  reciprocal  call  arrangement,  a 
physician  permits  other  members  of 
his  profession  to  see  his  patients  on 
off-duty  days,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  reciprocate  in  the  same 
manner  by  making  rounds  for  his  col- 
leagues when  needed.  It  is  agreed  in 
such  an  arrangement  that  only  the 
regular  physician  will  bill  for  these 
services. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  strictly  enforce  what 
it  calls  reassignment  prohibition.  This 
so-called  reassignment  states  that  a 
covering  physician  must  hereafter  bill 
his  colleagues'  patients  for  any  serv- 
ices rendered,  unless  the  regular  phy- 
sician is  his  employer.  This  new  direc- 
tive by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration will  certainly  wreak 
havoc  among  those  in  the  health  care 
field.  Administrative  expenses  for  both 
physicians'  offices  and  Medicare  carri- 
ers will  significantly  increase  due  to 
the  generation  of  extra  bills  and  pa- 
perwork. 

A  doctor  who  visits  a  patient  other 
than  his  own  only  once  will  have  to 
create  a  file  and  process  paperwork  for 
that  one  visit.  The  administrative 
costs  in  such  an  instance  may  be  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  the  visit  itself.  It 
seems  much  more  sensible  to  have  one 
bill  and  therefore  one  claim  per  pa- 
tient. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  reas- 
signment prohibition  procedure  incon- 
venient to  physicians,  but  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  as  well.  Physicians  have 
different  ways  of  charging  for  their 
services,  and  their  fees  vary.  It  can  be 
very  confusing  for  patients  to  sort  out 
bills  that  were  submitted  by  various 
doctors.  This  new  procedure  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
is  cumbersome,  bureaucratic,  and  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  unnecessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  join  me  in  an  effort  to  revoke  this 
senseless  directive  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration.  This  direc- 
tive seeks  to  abolish  a  time-honored 
tradition  among  physicians  without 
justification,  and  will  certainly  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  medical  care. 
The  custom  of  cross  covering  has  ex- 
isted among  medical  professionals  for 
many  years.  Physicians,  who  are 
caring  for  our  sick  and  elderly,  should 
not  be  forced  to  change  their  practice 
as  a  result  of  his  ill-advised  Govern- 
ment ruling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Alabama 
MD,  the  magazine  for  the  Medical  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  Alabama,  as 
well  the  text  of  the  bill  I  introduce  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2051 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  1.  PI  RPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  permit  physi- 
cians in  solo  practice  and  those  in  another 
group  practice  to  "cover"  Medicare  patients 
for  each  other  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  personal  physicians  of  the  Medicare  pa- 
tients to  bill  and  receive  reimbursement  for 
professional  services  rendered  by  their  col- 
leagues who  "cover"  for  them. 

SEC  2.  ORCiAMZATION. 

(a)  Section  1842  (b)  (6)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  Section  1395  u(b)  (6))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion I  A)  the  following: 

(B)  payment  may  be  made  to  a  physician 
who  arranges  for  services  to  be  provided  by 
a  second  physician  on  an  occasional  basis  in 
situations  where  the  first  physician  is  un- 
available to  provide  such  services,  the  bene- 
ficiary has  arranged  to  receive  medical  care 
services  from  the  first  physician,  and  the 
claim  form  submitted  to  the  carrier  indi- 
cates that  the  claim  is  for  such  "covered" 
services. 

(b)  Section  1842  (b)(6)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  Section  1395  u  (b)  (6))  is 
further  amended— 

(1)  By  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  "(C)" 
and 

(2)  by  striking   "(C)"  and  inserting  "(D)" 

SE(    3   EFKECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  services  provided  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

[From  the  Alabama  MD.  Dec.  28,  1989) 

Covering  F*hysicians  Must  Bill  In  Their 
Own  Name.  HCFA  Orders 

(William  H.  McDonald) 

MASAs  Third  Party  Grievance  Task 
Force,  chaired  by  President  Burt  Taylor, 
M.D..  urgently  appeals  to  all  Alabama  phy- 
sicans  to  contact  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  seek  relief  from  a  new  HCFA  di- 
rective on  "reassignment  prohibition." 

Translated  from  bureaucratese.  that  is  the 
Washington  label  for  banning  the  time-hon- 
ored practice  whereby  physicians  cover  for 
each  other  on  vacations,  holidays,  weekends 
and  off-days. 

By  established  custom  antedating  Medi- 
care by  at  least  a  century,  the  regular  physi- 
cian bills  the  patient  for  the  coverage:  he.  in 
turn,  reciprocates  with  the  physician  who 
covered  for  him. 

Although  the  practice  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  history  of  professional  courtesy.  HCFA 
has  now  informed  all  carriers  that  the  cov- 
ering physician  must  bill  in  his  own  name 
and  number,  and  that  it  is  fraudulent  for 
one  physician  to  bill  for  services  rendered 
by  another,  unless  a  valid  employer-employ- 
ee relationship  exists. 

The  indignation  of  physicians  nationwide 
was  such  that  this  issue  was  propelled  into 
the  forefront  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates  at  its  interim 
meeting  early  in  December. 

The  AMA  Delegates  fired  off  a  resolution 
Dec.  6  calling  on  AMA  to  "pursue  all  appro- 
priate legislative,  regulatory,  or  administra- 
tive means  to  amend  or  eliminate  the  inap- 
propriate enforcement  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  and/or  Medicare  regulations  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  physicians  in  solo  or 
group  practice  to  bill  and  receive  payment 
for  professional  services  to  their  Medicare 
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patients  rendered  by  colleagues  who  provide 
Ihem  with  traditional  short-term  coverage  " 

Bule  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Alabama  offi 
cials  meeting  with  the  Task  Force  Dec.  19. 
confirmed  that  the  carrier  had  been  direct 
ed  by  HCFAs  Region  IV  (Atlanta)  to  en 
force  the  "reassignment  prohibition"  in  Ala 
bama. 

Two  letters  from  Alabama  physicians  on 
the  Dec.  19  agenda  referred  to  the  "rumor" 
that  the  stricture  would  be  applied  in  this 
state.  One  of  these  physicians  had  called  his 
Medicare  Provider  Affairs  Representative  to 
inquire  at  to  the  validity  of  the  report: 

"I  •  •  •  was  emphatically  told  that  this 
represented  fraud.  I  explained  that  as  long 
as  the  work  was  done  and  was  billed  only 
once.  I  did  not  understand  the  basis  for 
fraud.  She  explained  that  when  a  physician 
billed  for  a  visit  he  did  not  make,  that  was 
fraud.  The  fact  that  another  physician  per- 
formed a  service  for  which  he  did  not  bill 
seemed  irrelevant. 

"I  felt  a  certain  reticence  about  extending 
myself  further  in  this  direction.  To  press 
the  issue  and  to  further  focus  attention  on 
my  past  billing  practices  or  past  coverage  ar 
rangements  seemed  to  be  a  risky  ven 
ture. 

In  view  of  the  directives  sent  out  to  all 
carriers  by  HCFA's  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Policy  Development.  Kathleen  A. 
Buto.  his  reticence  was  wise. 

The  Blues  explained  to  the  Task  Force 
that  in  view  of  the  HCFA  mandate,  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  apply  the  reg. 

Actually  it  all  came  to  a  head  last  summer 
when  a  Colorado  physician  was  sanctioned 
for  fraud  l)ecause  he  billed  for  services  ren- 
dered by  a  covering  physician. 

Robert  D.  McCartney.  M.D..  President,  of 
the  Colorado  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
wrote  the  Region  VII  (Denver)  Medicare 
Administrator  to  express  his  concern,  argu 
Ing  forcefully  for  a  reconfirmation  of  the 
traditional  coverage  arrangement. 

Director  Bute's  responses  to  Region  VII 
and  to  Dr.  McCartney  now  form  a  memo- 
randum file  HCFA  has  sent  to  Medicare  car- 
riers to  support  the  demand  for  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  "reassignment  prohibi- 
tion." 

Ms.  Buto  acknowledged  In  her  policy  di- 
rective to  carriers  that  "bills  are  commonly 
submitted  and  payment  made  in  the  regular 
physician's  name"  and  that  often  the  ar- 
rangement is  reciprcKal.  " 

But,  she  directed,  such  billing  will  hear- 
after  t)e  acceptable  "Only  if  the  regular 
physican  is  the  employer  of  the  sut)stitute 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  employer  " 
(She  cited  Medicare  Carriers  Manual  Sec- 
tions 3060ff  and  section  1842  (b)  (6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.) 

Alabama  is,  as  it  turns  out.  relatively  late 
in  being  brought  under  the  gun  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Alabama  Blues  received  the  get- 
tough  orders  in  an  Oct.  13  memorandum 
from  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Region  IV 
Medicare  Administrator,  who  directed  all 
carriers  in  the  region  in  this  fashion; 

"If  you  have  not  reminded  the  medical 
community  about  the  reassignment  prohibi- 
tion in  the  past  12-month  period,  please  do 
so  in  your  next  bulletin,  but  in  any  case  no 
later  than  three  months  from  the  date  of 
this  letter." 

That  would  make  the  deadline  for  the  re 
minder  Jan.  13.  1990. 

The  Task  Force's  expressed  concerr\s  over 
the   rule   had   already   l)een   made   by   Dr. 
McCartney    in    Colorado   and   already    an 
swered  by  Ms.  Buto.  to  her  own  satisfaction 
If  no  one  else's.  Any  physician  desiring  a 


copy  of  the  HCFA  file  to  carriers  may  have 
one  for  the  asking  by  addressing  the  request 
to  MASA  Executive  Director  S.  Lon  Conner, 
PC  Box  1900.  Montgomery.  AL  36102-1900, 
telephone.  1-800  392-5666. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  that  adviso- 
ry by  HCFAs  Buto: 

1.  Whenever  a  physician  is  party  to  an 
arrangement  permitting  one  independent 
physician  to  bill  for  the  services  of  another. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  pursue 
cases  involving  program  fraud.  In  these  situ- 
ations, it  would  be  all  too  easy  for  the  two 
physicians  to  claim  that  billings  for  services 
that  were  not  actually  rendered  were  unin- 
tentional errors  resulting  from  poor  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parties." 

[Notice  in  this  and  the  following  commen- 
tary that  Ms.  Buto  assumes  criminal  intent 
by  physicians  as  the  overriding  rationale  for 
enforcing  the  "reassignment  prohibition."] 

"2.  Substitute  billing  arrangements  that 
are  intended  to  be  reciprocal  may  in  prac- 
tice result  in  arrangements  to  abuse  the 
Medicare  program  by  manipulating  reasona- 
ble charge  profiles.  For  example,  two  physi- 
cians may  enter  into  an  agreement  that  per- 
mits the  physician  with  the  highest  charge 
level  to  bill  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
other  physician,  not  only  during  vacations 
and  holidays,  but  also  at  other  times. 

3.  In  .some  cases,  the  regular  physician 
may  be  required  to  compensate  the  substi- 
tute physician.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
substitute  will  be  less  than  the  reimburse- 
ment received  by  the  billing  physician.  How- 
ever, if  the  billing  physician  refers  his  pa- 
tient to  the  substitute  physician  and  pock- 
ets the  difference  between  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  program  and  beneficiary  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  amount  paid  the  sub- 
stitute on  the  other,  there  may  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antikickback  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1128B  of  the  Act." 

These  concerns  are  not  relevant.  Ms.  Buto 
said,  if  the  substitute  physician  is  a  bona 
fide  employee  of  the  regular  physician  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  that  relationship.  In 
such  cases,  if  indeed  bona  fide,  the  antikick- 
back provisions  would  not  apply. 

Ms.  Buto  then  proceeded  to  answer  Dr. 
McCartney  directly,  thus  making  her  re- 
sponse part  of  the  policy  directive.  In  doing 
so.  she  gave  short  shrift  to  his  contentions 
that:  the  pre.sent  custom  is  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  administratively;  that  any 
limitation  on  the  time-honored  practice 
might  deprive  physicians  of  necessary  lei- 
sure and  recuperative  time-off.  with  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  patient  care;  etc. 

Whatever  merit  such  objections  may  have, 
Ms.  Buto  said,  they  are  outweighed  by  the 
three  concerns  above,  those  directed  at  po- 
tential fraud  and  abuse. 

Other  situations  are  covered  in  the  memo- 
randum file  but  all  to  the  same  effect— that 
unless  the  substitute  physician  is  a  valid  em- 
ployee of  the  regular  physician,  he  must  bill 
for  his  coverage  in  his  own  name  and 
number. 

The  hands  of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Alabama,  in  common  with  those  of  other 
carriers,  have  thus  been  tied. 

If  relief  from  this  onerous  stricture  is  to 
come.  The  Task  Force  concluded  (as  the 
AMA  House  of  Delegates  had  concluded  two 
weeks  earlier),  it  must  be  done  by  pressure 
on  Congress  to  demand  that  HCFA  abandon 
or  modify  the  regulation. 

The  Task  Force  urges  Alabama  physicians 
to  make  their  appeals  to  Congressmen  a  top 
priority  matter;  this  intrusion  on  a  tradi- 
tional professional  amenity  affects  all  doc- 
tors. 


Additionally,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  your  feelings  face-to-face  with 
the  Alabama  congressional  delegation  at 
MASA's  13th  annual  Washington  meeting. 
Feb.  3-5.  at  the  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel. 

In  other  actions  Dec.  19,  the  Task  Force; 

Was  assured  by  Blue  Cross  that  physi- 
cians may  circumvent  a  query  from  the 
Medicare  Secondary  Payment  Program,  as 
to  the  physician's  intentions  to  file  a  claim 
with  the  VA  in  the  case  of  eligible  veterans, 
by  noting  on  the  Medicare  claim  form,  in 
the  section  for  services  provided.  "I  do  not 
plan  to  file  these  charges  with  the  VA." 
This  should  shortcut  the  Secondary  Payer 
letters,  part  of  an  attempt  by  Medicare  to 
get  other  agencies,  public  and  private,  to 
pay  for  services  to  Medicare  patients. 

Received  from  the  carrier  executives  a 
brochure  explaining  how  UCR  is  deter- 
mined in  Alabama,  with  further  assurance 
that  this  information  would  be  included  in 
the  next  Provider  Fax  and.  finally,  might  be 
published  in  th:^  Alabama  M.D..  if  there  are 
no  objections  by  legal  counsel. 

Was  assured  by  the  executives  that  the 
carrier  would  study  a  complaint  to  the 
effect  that  physicians  performing  office  sur- 
gery should  be  reimbursed  a  "tray  fee.  "  • 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the 
OASDI  tax  rate,  and  to  remove  Social 
Security  trust  funds  from  Gramm- 
Rudman;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  INTEGRITY  AND  TAX 
REDUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  fundamental  issue 
of  tax  justice— an  issue  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  our  economic  future. 

While  we  were  all  in  our  several 
States,  meeting  with  our  constituents, 
our  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Pat  Moynihan  was  leaving  us  a  holi- 
day gift  here  in  Washington— the  most 
breathtaking  new  economic  proposal 
of  our  young  congressional  session. 

His  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  roll  back 
the  1990  Social  Security  tax  increase. 
This  idea  isn't  really  so  new.  Some 
might  even  call  it  an  old  GOP  stand- 
ard—but its  a  good  idea. 

Two  years  ago,  when  then-Repre- 
sentative Jack  Kemp  and  I  proposed 
payroll  tax  cuts  as  part  of  an  omnibus 
jobs-and-economic-growth  package, 
our  efforts  were  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion. Some  people  were  afraid  that 
Jack  and  I  had  a  hidden  agenda,  a 
desire  to  dismantle  Social  Security- 
even  though  we  made  clear  our  strong 
support  for  the  Social  Security  system 
and  our  disinclination  to  privatize  it  or 
tamper  with  its  basic  structure. 

No  one  suspects  Senator  Moynihan 
of  this  kind  of  ulterior  motive— he  is  a 
recognized  champion  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system— and  that  gives  the  tax 
cut  a  great  opportunity  to  move 
toward  enactment.  The  case  is  compel- 
ling: 

The  working  men  and  women  of 
America  need  a  tax  cut. 

A  tax  cut  would  help  the  economy. 


And— after  all— we're  only  using  this 
money  to  hide  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  budget  deficit,  not  to  provide  for 
the  future  of  America's  retirees. 

The  regressive  Social  Security  tax  is 
now  imposing  a  larger  burden  on  the 
average  taxpayer  than  the  Federal 
income  tax.  A  full  74  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  pay  more  in  combined  pay- 
roll taxes  than  they  do  in  income 
taxes.  From  1955  to  1990.  the  basic 
payroll  tax  will  have  risen  from  4  to 
15.3  percent— a  nearly  fourfold  in- 
crease. From  1955  to  1988,  the  tax 
burden  on  Americans  rose  twice  as  fast 
as  their  income.  In  1955,  a  median- 
income  family  of  four  paid  Federal 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  9  percent  per  year. 
In  1970,  they  paid  16  percent.  In  1988. 
they  paid  24  percent. 

The  maximum  Social  Security  tax 
for  working  families  is  now  a  whop- 
ping $3,180.  Some  have  argued  that 
this  regressiveness  is  the  product  of 
the  Reagan  tax  cuts  of  1981  and 
1986— but  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 
The  Reagan  cuts  removed  millions  of 
low-income  taxpayers  from  the  income 
tax  rolls— and  that's  why  the  payroll 
tax  now  accounts  for  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tax  burden  borne 
by  these  Americans. 

These  payroll  taxes  hurt  businesses 
and  workers  by  increasing  labor  costs 
and  reducing  take-home  pay.  Because 
of  international  competition,  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  workers  they  employ. 
And— as  usually  happens  when  bad 
economic  policy  is  enacted— the  chief 
victims  are  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  the  Econom- 
ics of  Taxation,  the  Social  Security 
tax  hikes  of  1988  and  1990  will  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  of  working 
Americans  by  $500  billion  over  the 
next  15  years— costing  the  economy  an 
estimated  500,000  jobs  and  reducing 
GNP  and  capital  stock  by  $100  billion. 

In  short,  the  tax  increase  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  economic 
growth.  And  today,  with  economic 
growth  slowing  to  less  than  1  percent, 
we  need  this  economic  stimulus  more 
than  ever.  We  need  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  a  helping  hand.  We  have  to 
cut  payroll  and  capital  gains  taxes  on 
the  fiscal  side,  and  allow  the  Fed  to 
concentrate  its  monetary  policy  on  the 
goal  of  price  stability.  Cutting  the  pay- 
roll tax  would  not  only  curb  Congress' 
appetite  to  spend  the  Social  Security 
surplus;  it  would  leave  today's  young 
workers  and  families  with  more  after- 
tax income  to  invest  in  the  real  econo- 
my. 

So  I  agree  on  principle  with  the  ap- 
proach Senator  Moynihan  has  out- 
lined. There  are,  however,  numerous 
objections  to  his  plan  which  we  would 
do  well  to  confront  straightforwardly. 

These  objections  have  varying  de- 
grees of  merit.  Some  are  pure  dema- 


goguery;  others  contain  a  grain  of 
truth;  and  still  others  are  very  serious 
indeed. 

The  loudest  objection— that  a  pay- 
roll tax  cut  would  reduce  benefits  to 
retirees— is  simply  false.  In  fact,  some 
are  trying  to  turn  this  into  an  issue  of 
generational  warfare,  turning  our 
young  people  against  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  vice  versa.  This  is  irresponsi- 
ble-there is  no  excuse  for  misleading 
seniors  about  nonexistent  benefit  cuts. 

Make  no  mistake:  With  or  without 
this  tax  cut.  Social  Security  will  be  sol- 
vent for  at  least  three  decades— ac- 
cording to  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion projections.  So  to  those  who  wish 
to  frighten  our  elderly  citizens,  let  us 
be  clear.  No  benefit  cuts. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the 
payroll  tax  cut  will  result  in  a  sizable 
increase  in  the  deficit,  completely 
throwing  off  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit reduction  process  and  leading  to 
higher  interest  rates. 

I'd  like  to  put  this  deficit  issue  in 
perspective.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  that  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
the  deficit  will  be  only  2.5  percent  of 
GNP.  The  Moynihan  tax  cut  proposal 
would  increase  the  deficit  by  $42  bil- 
lion on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  or  0.76  per- 
cent of  GNP— resulting  in  a  deficit 
that  is  3.26  percent  of  GNP. 

As  recently  as  1983,  the  deficit  was 
nearly  twice  that  high— or  6.3  percent 
of  GNP.  While  it's  clear  that  we  have 
to  do  more  to  bring  the  deficit  down, 
we  are  in  fact  making  progress. 

The  fears  of  high  interest  rates  are 
unjustified  by  the  evidence.  A  1:984 
study  completed  by  the  Reagan-Bush 
Treasury  Department  concluded  that 
there  is  little  proven  connection  be- 
tween budget  deficits  and  high  inter- 
est rates. 

I  think  that  study  was  correct. 

I  think  nonetheless  that  there  is 
substantial  room  for  improvement  in 
the  Moynihan  tax  cut  proposal.  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  introduce  a 
bill  that  addresses  this  fiscal  concern, 
as  well  as  the  concerns  about  potential 
benefit  cuts  and  long-term  Social  Se- 
curity solvency. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  cut  the  payroll  tax;  ensure 
Social  Security  solvency;  and  provide 
for  an  honest  balanced  budget  by 
1997.  The  bill  is  called  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Integrity  and  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1990. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  retroac- 
tively reduce  the  1990  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  on  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees from  6.2  percent  to  5.9  per- 
cent, and  further  reduce  the  rate  to 
5.6  percent  in  1991  and  5.3  percent  in 
1992.  The  result  is  a  tax  cut  of  up  to 
$154  for  the  American  taxpayer  this 
year,  $326  per  taxpayer  in  1991,  and 
$519  in  1992. 

These  tax  cuts  would  reduce  labor 
costs,  increase  job  opportunities,  and 
shau-pen  America's  competitive  edge. 


And  this  is  essential  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity System,  because  its  solvency  de- 
pends on  America's  long-term  produc- 
tive capacity. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  fund  be  made  secure.  My  bill 
would  exclude  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  from  deficit  calculations  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1991.  Only  by 
making  Social  Security  truly  inde- 
pendent can  we  guarantee  its  integri- 
ty, protecting  current  and  future  bene- 
fits and  restoring  discipline  to  the  rest 
of  the  budget. 

And  we  have  to  level  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  true  size  of  the 
deficit.  My  bill  would  raise  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  to  reflect  the 
removal  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  from  the  general  budget. 

The  1983  Social  Security  reforms 
raised  payroll  taxes  in  the  expectation 
of  a  slow-growth  decade.  The  opposite 
has  occurred.  The  economy  has 
boomed— and  the  result  has  been  the 
excessive  surplus  which  we  are  now  di- 
verting to  hide  the  general  budget  def- 
icit. 

The  tax  reduction  I  am  proposing— 
down  to  a  5.3  percent  rate— would  help 
reduce  this  burdensome  payroll  tax. 
And  it  would  leave  a  substantial  sur- 
plus to  protect  the  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  System  in  the  event  of 
a  severe  economic  downturn. 

And  I  think  that's  important.  If  eco- 
nomic disaster  strikes,  we  should  have 
a  cushion  in  place  to  protect  retirees. 

The  resulting  increase  in  the  deficit 
will  be  at  least  partially  offset  by  in- 
creased economic  activity,  lower  labor 
costs,  and  greater  competitiveness. 

But  more  importantly,  the  American 
people  will  have  increased  take-home 
pay  to  save  and  invest.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  mandate  the 
use  of  tax-deferred  savings  vehicles 
such  as  IRA's  and  401(k)  plans.  I  dis- 
agree; we  shouldn't  mandate  them, 
but  we  ought  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  invest  in  them. 

And  I  think  that  if  we  leave  these 
economic  choices  to  the  people,  they 
will  do  the  right  thing— and  invest  in 
our  country's  future. 

Let's  begin  a  national  crusade  for 
savings  and  investment.  We  should 
begin  by  enacting  I*resident  Bush's 
proposed  Family  Savings  Act.  which 
would  grant  tax-free  status  to  long- 
term  deposits.  We  should  continue  by 
expanding  that  approach  and  building 
on  it.  And— most  importantly  of  all— 
we  should  call  on  all  Americans  to 
teach  their  children  the  habits  of 
thrift  that  are  so  essential  to  building 
our  national  destiny  and  their  own  re- 
tirement security. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  The  central 
choices  about  the  Nation's  economic 
future  must  be  restored  to  the  Ameri- 
can family.  That  ought  to  be  the  goal 
of  any  intelligent  and  far-sighted  eco- 
nomic policy. 
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That's  why  we  have  to  reduce  the 
payroll  tax.  It's  also  why  we  have  to 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax.  which 
unlike  a  payroll  tax  cut  would  actually 
increase  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  while  also  sparking  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  lets  cut  the  payroll 
tax— to  boost  the  income  of  the  aver- 
age American.  Let's  take  Social  Securi- 
ty off  budget— to  protect  benefits  for 
America's  retirees.  And  let's  mandate 
a  balanced  budget  by  1997— to  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Social  Security  Integrity  and 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1990  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  for  all  three  of 
these  goals.  We  have  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  today's 
middle-  and  lower-income  Americans, 
and  for  tomorrow's  retirees  as  well. 
This  tax  cut  will  create  jobs,  expand 
economic  opportunities,  and  restore 
honesty  in  the  Federal  budget.  That's 
who  we  should  be  thinking  of— every 
step  of  the  way— a-s  we  advance  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  sup- 
porting documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2052 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representfitives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  bill  shall  be  knovm  as  the  'Social  Se- 
curity Integrity  and  Tax  Reduction  Act." 

SEf.  2.  FINDINGS  .\ND  STATE.MENT  OK  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that; 

(1>  The  Congress,  in  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1983.  primarily  intended  lo 
restore  and  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund. 

<2)  Combined  with  the  1983  increases  in 
the  old-age,  sur\'ivors.  and  disability  insur 
ance  (OASDI)  payroll  tax  rate,  the  robust 
economic  expansion  of  the  1980s— with 
18.000.000  new  jobs  created— generated  a 
larger  than  expected  surplus  in  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax  receipts. 

(3)  The  social  security  surplus  is  invested 
in  United  States  Treasury  securities,  ena- 
bling the  Government  to  reduce  Federal 
borrowing  requirements  and  to  finance  the 
general  Government  expenditures. 

(4)  According  to  actuarial  projections  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
social  security  system  will  be  financially  sol- 
vent for  at  least  the  next  three  decades  with 
or  without  the  excess  social  security  payroll 
tax  revenues. 

(5)  A  reduction  in  the  combined  OASDI 
payroll  tax  rate  would  reduce  labor  costs  of 
businesses,  increase  job  opportunities  for 
American  workers,  enhance  America's  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  increase  the 
gross  national  product. 

(6)  Government  policies  that  increase  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity  and  the  gross 
national  product  will  help  protect  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system  in  the 
next  century  and  ease  the  potential  tax 
burden  on  future  workers. 


<b)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
that: 

( 1 )  The  social  security  surplus  should  be 
reduced  and  returned  to  both  employers 
and  employees  in  the  form  of  reductions  in 
the  OASDI  payroll  tax  rate. 

(2)  The  .social  security  reserves  should  be 
removed  from  the  calculations  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

(3)  The  social  security  trust  fund  .should 
maintain  a  surplus  equal  to  or  greater  than 
100   percent   of  expenses   after   fiscal   year 

1991  in  order  to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  program  in  the  event  of  a 
downturn  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  A  financially  sound  and  independent 
social  security  system  must  be  preserved  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  provision  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  our  Nations  senior  citi- 
zens. 

(5)  The  remainder  of  the  Federal  budget, 
excluding  the  social  security  tax  surplus. 
should  be  balanced  by  1997 

SEC.  3.  REnr(TI(tN  IN  Fl(  A  TA.XKS  AND  TAXES  ON 
SELF  EMPLOYMENT  INCOME. 

(a)  FICA  Taxes.- 

(1)  Tax  on  employees  -The  table  in  sec- 
tion 3101(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  'relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees 
for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  wages  The  rate 

received  during:  shall  be: 

1990 5.9  percent 

1991 5.6  percent 

1992  and  thereafter 5.3  percent." 

(2)  Tax  on  employers.— The  table  in  sec- 
tion 3111'a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employers  for  old-age  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance)  is  amended  to 
ready  jis  follows: 

"In  the  case  wages  The  rate 

paid  during:  shall  be: 

1990 5.9  percent 

1991 5.6  percent 

1992  and  thereafter 5.3  percent." 

(b)  Tax  on  Self-Employment  Income.— 
The  table  in  section  1401ia)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  'relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  self-employment  income  for  old-age 
suvivors.  and  disability  insurance)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
Beginning  after:        And  before: 


December  3 1 . 

1989. 
December  31. 

1990. 
December  31. 

1991. 


January  1, 

1991. 
January  1. 

1992. 


Per- 
cent: 

11.8 

11.2 

10.6" 


SEC   L  REMOVINC  SOCIAL  SECl'RITY  TRI'ST  FfNDS 
FROM  (JRA.MM-RI  OMAN. 

(a)  Exclusion  or  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments OF  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
When  Calculating  Maximum  Deficit 
Amounts.— 

(1)  Definition  of  deficit.— (A)  The 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C. 
622(6))  is  repealed. 

iB)  Section  275(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 


tion 3(6)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section 
201(a)(1)  of  this  joint  resolution)". 

(2)  Social  security  act.— Sub.section  (a) 
of  section  710  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  inserting  after  "Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  "  the  following:  "includ- 
ing interest  received  by  the  trust  fun<±s."; 
and 

(B)  striking  "shall  not  be  included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget"  and  inserting  "shall 
not  be  included  in  the  budget  deficit  or  any 
other  totals  of  the  budget". 

'3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1990. 

(b)  Maximum  Deficit  Amount.— Section 
3'7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  subparagraphs  (F).  (G).  and  (H) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

IF)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1990.  $138,000,000,000: 

"(G)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1991.  $113,000,000,000: 

■(H)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1992.  $98,000,000,000: 

"I I)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1993,  $75,000,000,000; 

"(J)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1994.  $50,000,000,000: 

"(K)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1995.  $25,000,000,000;  and 

"(L)  with  re.spect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1996,  $0.". 

(c)  Conforming  Changes.— 

(1)  Definition  of  margin.— Section 
257(10)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(A)  striking  "1992""  and  inserting  "1996"": 
and 

(B)  striking  "fiscal  year  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "fiscal  year  1997". 

(2)  Effective  date.— Section  275(b)(1)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  striking 

1993"  and  inserting  "1997  ". 

SEC.  5.  C0N(;RESSI0NAL  INTENT. 

The  Congress  is  fully  committed  to  pro- 
tecting the  independence,  strength,  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  social  security  system.  No  pro- 
vision or  amendment  of  this  Act,  taken 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  provi- 
sions or  laws,  allows  any  reduction,  either 
nominal  or  real,  in  the  provision  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

OASDI  Reserves  under  the  Hasten  Plan  (II- 
B) 


1990 

[In  percent] 

77 

1991 

92 

1992 

102 

1993 

106 

1994 

111 

1995 

117 

1996 

123 

1997 

130 

1998: 

137 

1999 

143 

2000 

150 

2005 

181 

2010 

199 

2015 

174 

2020 

100 

OASDI  Reserves  under  the  Hasten  Plan  III- 

B) 

[In  billions  of  doUarsl 

1990 223 
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OASDI  Reserves  under  the  Hasten  Plan  HI-  BUDGET  TARGETS  SOCIAL  SECURITY  MASKING  THE  DEFICIT 
By— Continued 

(In  billions  ol  Ms%]  [By  focal  years  m  tuikins  d  i)o«ars] 

\^^ ???                                         Fiscal  yeai-  1989  •     199C'    1991    1992    1993    1994    1995 

1994::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    373 m  m  mfmi  ms  me  199;  ';^~^,  ^n7^7^7T"^7^ 

1995 41 1  inaease  in  Social 

1996 466  Cui-etil  GRH  taigels               64       ?8        0  Security  resetw                 52       66       74       J5       98     112     128 

1007  "iao      SSITRA  tatjels. 13J     113       98       75       50       25        0  

1998 580  Social  Seointy          204     204     212     221      239     24?     246 

1999 644  — 

2000 715  BACKGROUND  i  »ctu3l  all  ottiffs  areiJroiectnnt 

2005 1.163  Since  the  Social  Security  program  began.  Sooic*  Congresswui  tjogei  Ottee 

2010 1.749  the  combined  payroll  tax  has  risen  stead- 

2100 2,100  iiy-from  2  percent  for  the  first  $3,000  in                                       

2020 1,464  earnings  in  1937,  to  6  percent  of  wages  in  By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

Potential  Familv  Savings  under  the  Hasten  the  1960s,  to  15.3  percent  on  earnings  up  to  S.  2053^  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 

Pla^n  $51,300  today.  74  percent  of  all  taxpayers  visions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

tin  dollars)  "°*   ^^^    more  in  combined  payroll  taxes  to  provide  for  an  increased  maximum 

than  they  pay  in  Federal  income  taxes.  rate  of  pay  for  specially  qualified  sci- 

Jaq, ,26  ^^^    ^^^^   ^°^'*'    Security    reforms    are  entiflc  and  professional  personnel,  and 

[ago 519  ^^^'^  °"  ^^^  implausible  concept  that  the  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

1993 551  government   can   build  up   a  huge   resene  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

land "iHfi  that  can  be  drawn  upon  when  it  comes  tmie 

till fiiR  fo""  current  workers  to  retire.  The  fact  is  increase  in  b*aximum  pay  for  certain 

^^"^ "^^  that  the  tax  surplus  is  invested  in  Treasury  scientific  and  professional  personnel 

Source:  Social  SerurUy  Admmistratmn  securities-and  used  to  finance  Other  pro-  •  Mr.     DANFORTH.     Mr.    President. 

SELECTED  PAYROLL  TAX  RATE  AND  WAGE  BASE  ^^'^    °^    ^he    Federal    government.    The  last    year.    Congress    approved    a    pay 

Social   Security   Reserve  is  nothing  but   a  raise  for  the  top  scientists  and  engi- 

iHisto-oii,  m  un«,  cur-e^i  ia«;  stack  Of  lOUs  from  the  Treasury.  Further-  ^eers  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 

— more,  if  overly  large  reserves  could  truly  be  increase    is    not    enough,    however,    to 

™^'      „.  created,  thev  are  apt  to  be  used  for  new  ben-  v.  •        »i_         i      •       r       /-.                     *       • 

mum      Rate  ,;*   „^' ^i„'  *„„,„.„,  bring  the  salaries  for  Government  sci- 

laxa*  ef  It  spending  programs.  ...                                    j      .....               x 

— ^= The  1983  Social  Security  reforms  raised  ^"tists.    engmeers.    and    other   profes- 

1937                                 .      J3000     10  payroll  taxes  based  on  expectations  of  slug-  sionals  in  line  with  their  counterparts 

1950 3.000     15  gish  economic  growth  and  job  creation  for  in   the   private   sector   and   academia. 

\lll ■-"--; JIjj     25  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  But  the  1980s  Consequently,     the    Federal    Govem- 

1966  'i „.    6!600     4  2  economic  boom  generated  a  larger-than-ex-  ment  is  facing  a  personnel  crisis  in  our 

llll ■ M^     \l^  pected  tax  surplus.  Excessive  payroll  taxes  premier   scientific    research    agencies. 

1978  IIZIIZZZZZZl IZ    17>00     6  05  are  now  being  used  to  mask  the  true  size  of  such    as    the    National    Institutes    of 

]ll^, §^°§     III  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Health    [NIH],    the    National    Science 

1982  ZZZIZIIZZZIZZZI"" "Z 32>oo     6  70  BENEFITS  FOR  AMERICA'S  WORKERS  AND  Foundation  [NSF].  and  the  National 

1984 .■ r , ...       37.800   -6  70  ELDERLY  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

i9«ii  '      ""            ,    ■ 42!ooo     715  Americas  workers  will  receive  up  to  $154  [NASA],  and  in  departments  such  as 

1988  ZZZ 43.800     715  each  in  1990,  $326  in  1991  and  $519  in  1992.  Defense  and  Energy.  The  pay  caps  on 

19891.. .-..ZZZZZZZ IZZ!   4«;ooo     7  51  Social  Security  benefits  will  be  protected  Senior  Executive  Service  [SES]  sala- 

!'??  ,ii  ,i;»  r —   "'^     III  ^y  creating  a  truly  independent  Social  Secu-  ries  prevent  those  agencies  and  depart- 

Z_Z " "ty  system.  Reducing  the  excessive  Social  ^^^^   from    recruiting   and   retaining 

■[tiective.aie  Security  tax  surplus  will  prevent  Congress  ^^^^    j^j  j^j      qualified    and    specialized 

^  Sut,«ci  to  automatic  ixfeas*  from   raiding  the  pension  program.  A  5.3  „„;„j,tists     ohvsicians     and    engineers 

Source  Ho.se  ways  arK)  Means  Cwnmittee  percent  SS  payroll  tax  rate  will  provide  an  f"    ,   '^^^    P">sicians,    ana    engineers 

adequate  SS  surplus  to  guarantee  benefit  they  need. 

The  Social  Security  Integrity  and  Tax  payments  in  the  event  of  a  severe  economic  For   example,    at    NIH,    the   highest 

Reduction  Act  of  1990  downturn.  paid   scientists   are   earning  less   than 

_„„„,„„„  „™,„,.,  „.^„^,„„  half  the  average  amount  paid  to  chair- 

objectives  deficit  reduction  ,,..,.              ,  *^       , 

D„^,,„„  „.,„^^.-i,.o  c^-i»i  Q„^,.,it.,  r^o,.,..^1l  ™     ^  ,.  .          ^       j      ^     ■  ..  tHcn  of  clinical  science  departments  at 
Reduce  excessive  Social  Security  payroll  The  deficit  can  be  reduced  without  raising  *-„priran  mpHiral  <:chnnl.;    Dnrinp  the 
taxes  for  working  Americans.  taxes-if    we    adjust    the    Gramm-Rudman  American  medical  schools.  Durmg  the 
Protect  the  integrity  of  Social  Security  by  deficit  targets  by  the  amount  of  the  project-  ^^^    5    years     senior    scientists    ha.ve 
creating  a  truly  independent  Social  Security  g^  ss  surplus  in  FY  1991-1993.  abandoned  NIH  for  positions  m  acade- 
program  and  ruling  out  benefit  cuts.  Lowering  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  tar-  mia,    industry,    and    independent    re- 
Balance  the  non-Social  Security  budget  by  ^^^    ^^    balance    the    non-Social    Security  search  laboratories  at  salary  increases 
199''-  budget  by  FY  1997  would  require  additional  ranging  from  50  to  300  percent.  Salary 
proposal  deficit  reduction  beyond  what  is  mandated  levels  for  existing  NIH  vacancies  last 
Tax  reduction;  Retroactively  reduces  the  in  current  law.  year   were   less   than   candidates'   cur- 
1990  Social  Security  payroll  tax  on  employ-  economic  growth  and  job  creation  rent  salaries  by  amounts  varying  from 
ers  and  employees  from  6.2  percent  to  5.9  ...-rriine  to  a  recent  st.idv  bv  the  Insti  20  to   263   percent.   For  example,  the 
percent.  The  tax  is  further  reduced  to  5.6  ^  According  to  a  recent  study  py  the  Insti-  an  NTH  Onhthamnloev  Plinic 
percent  in  1991,  and  to  5.3  percent  in  1992.  t^^e  for  the  Research  on  the  Economics  o  salary  of  an  NIH  Ophthamology  Clmic 
Social  Security  off-budgel:  Excludes  the  Taxation  (IRET),  the  payroll  tax  hikes  of  director  was  $62,000.  An  ophthamolo- 
Social  Security  tax  surplus  from  the  deficit  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *'''^  mcrease  the  tax  burden  gist    at    Washington    Hospital    Center 
calculations  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1991.  on  working  Americans  by  $500  billion  over  earned  $225,000. 

Extension     of     Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  the  next  15  years,  costing  the  economy  an  At  NASA,  senior  scientists  and  engi- 

targets:  Raises  deficit  targets  beginning  in  estimated  500.000  jobs  and  reducing  GNP  neers     have     their     pay     capped     at 

Fiscal  Year  1991  (through  Fiscal  Year  1993)  and  capital  stock  by  $100  bUlion.  By  con-  jg3_600,  while  the  peers  they  manage 

by  the  amount  equal  to  the  Congressional  trast,  IRET  estimates  that  every  dollar  of  ^  ^.j^^  private  sector  are  earning  up  to 

Budget   Offices   latest   projections   of   the  reduction   in  Social   Security   taxes   would  ^250.000.    For    example,    an    Assistant 

Social   Security   tax   surplus.    In   the    first  expand  economic  output  by  68  cents.  ItcX^ioV^      rH,^,>,iVtt^ot^,      of      t^aqa 

three  years,  no  added  deficit  reduction  is  Social  Security  tax  cuts  wUl  reduce  labor  Associate      Aommisirator      at      wa^ja 

needed.     Extends     targets     in     out-years  costs,  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness,  create  earns  no  more  than  $81,400.  A  scien- 

through  Fiscal  Year  1997,  in  which  a  bal-  new  job  opportunities  and  increase  econom-  tist   in   a  similar  position   at   General 

anced  budget  is  achieved.  ic  growth.  Electric  earns  $150,000.  The  NASA  Di- 
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vision  Chief  at  Ames  Research  Center 
recently  left  his  $71,910  per  year  job 
to  take  a  position  at  Apple  Computer 
paying  more  than  double  his  NASA 
salary. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  es- 
tablishes incentives  for  specially  quali- 
fied scientific  and  professional  person 
nel  to  accept  employment  with  the 
Federal  Government  by  permitting 
the  President  to  exempt  from  the  Fed 
eral  salary  cap  certain  employees,  such 
as  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors, 
who  are  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  publish  a  list  of 
Federal  Government  employment  re 
quirements  for  highly  specialized  or 
skilled  scientists,  physicians,  and  engi- 
neers, who,  in  the  President's  judg- 
ment, cannot  be  recruited  or  retained 
for  Federal  employment  because  of 
substantial  pay  differentials  between 
the  private  sector  and  the  Federal  pay 
ceiling.  A  listing  of  these  employees 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  30  days  from 
enactment  and,  therefore,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year.  Finally, 
the  President  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  set  the  salaries  for  these  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  physicians  at 
whatever  level  is  necessary  to  attract 
and  keep  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  recruit  and  retain  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  physicians.  We've  admit- 
ted to  this  problem  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  report  of  the  White  House 
Science  Council,  issued  by  David  Pack- 
ard, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Corp.,  in  May  1983, 
had  this  to  say: 

The  key  to  a  laboratory's  success  is  a  high 
quality  and  properly  motivated  scientific 
staff.  The  inability  of  many  Federal  labora- 
tories—especially those  under  Civil  Service 
constraints— to  attract,  retain,  and  motivate 
qualified  scientists  and  engineers  is  alarm- 
ing. •  •  •  There  su-e  many  reasons  for  this 
difficulty,  but  the  main  one  is  non-competi- 
tive pay  and  t>enefits  compared  with  indus- 
try and  universities. 

It  is  important  that  Federal  laws  and  reg 
ulations  be  modified  to  exempt  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  •  •  •  from  the 
unduly  regld  hiring,  salary,  and  promotion 
rules  of  the  Civil  Service  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  has  de- 
teriorated since  that  1983  report.  My 
legislation  accomplishes  in  a  simple 
but  comprehensive  manner  the  salary 
reform  recommended  by  the  Packard 
Review  Panel.  This  proposal  reflects 
the  recommendations  of  the  panel, 
and  the  1989  National  Commission  on 
the  Public  Service,  chaired  by  Paul 
Volcker,  that  the  pay  ceiling  be  lifted 
for  certain  scientists,  engineers,  and 
physicians,  and  that  the  various  agen- 


cies and  departments  be  free  to  deter- 
mine how  to  fit  the  salary  priorities 
within  the  constraints  of  their  appro- 
priations. 

We  cannot  expect  to  maintain  Amer- 
ica's preeminence  in  science  and  tech- 
nology if  we  continue  to  pursue  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  Federal 
compensation  policy.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  corrects  this 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2053 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  FEDERAL  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Section  1  No  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
that- 

'D  state.s  the  employment  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  specially 
qualified  scientific  and  professional  person- 
nel isuch  as  .scientists,  physicians,  engineers, 
and  other  professionals)  who  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  or  retain  in  Federal  service; 

(2)  states  the  number  of  positions  which 
would  be  established  under  section  3104  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act)  to  meet  such  employ- 
ment requirements;  and 

i3i  lists  each  such  position  and  the  pro- 
posed annual  rate  of  pay  for  each  such  posi- 
tion. 

EMPLOYMENT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  Section  3104  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subsection  la)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

<i)  by  striking  out  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •The  President":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(not  to  exceed  517)"; 
and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Director"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"President";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

•(b)  On  October  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that— 

■(1)  states  the  number  of  positions  that 
are  established  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
.section  (a); 

■■(2)  lists  each  positon  established  imder 
sut)section  (a)  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  each 
such  position;  and 

■•(3)  states  the  reasons  for  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  each  such  position  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a).". 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMCTM  RATE  OF  FAY 

Sec  3.  Section  5371  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  cut  'the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  President":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nor  more  than  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18". 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  RATES  OP  PAY 

Sec.  4.  Section  5308  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "(except  for  a 
position  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  fixed  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5371)". 


EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Bill  to  Provide  Incentives  For  Specially 
Qualified  Scientific  and  Professional 
Personnel— Summary  of  Provisions 
Section  2  amends  section  3104  of  title  5  to 
require  the  President  to  establish,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  the  maximum  number 
of  scientific  or  professional  positions  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  research  and  develop- 
ment functions  which  require  the  services  of 
specially  qualified  personnel  which  may  be 
established  outside  the  General  Schedule, 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  each 
new  fisacl  year  stating  the  number  of  posi- 
tions that  are  established  under  this  section, 
listing  the  positions  established  and  the  rate 
of  pay  for  each,  and  giving  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  each  position. 

Section  3  amends  section  5371  of  title  5  to 
require  the  President  to  fix  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  scientific  and  professional 
positions  established  under  section  3104. 

Section  4  amends  section  5308  of  title  5  to 
exempt  from  a  pay  cap  those  positions  for 
which  the  rate  of  pay  is  established  by  the 
President  under  section  5371. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  2,  3,  and  4  will  be  effective 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  RocKErELLER,  Mr. 
Harkin,     Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAN,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
and  contracts  for  projects  providing 
primary    pediatric   care    to    disadvan- 
taged children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Himian  Resources. 
primary  pediatric  outreach  and  care  for 

disadvantaged  children  act 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Primary  Pedi- 
atric Outreach  and  Care  for  Disadvan- 
taged Children  Act  of  1990.  I  submit 
this  legislation,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  dire  needs  of  many 
American  children  who  not  only  are 
without  health  care  but  who  also  lack 
the  means  to  seek  it. 

For  many  children  in  our  country, 
now  is  a  time  of  want  and  peril.  Many 
are  homeless:  others  are  neglected  or 
functionally  without  parents;  some  are 
cruelly  abused.  No  other  segment  of 
our  population  suffers  more  from  the 
effects  of  poverty  or  drug  abtise. 

I  cannot  state,  Mr.  President,  with 
certainly  how  many  children  are  in 
such  need.  None  of  us  know  for  cer- 
tain. But  I  know  that  the  problem  is 
large  and  that  the  consequences  of 
this  problem  are  far  reaching.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  estimated 
that  in  1988.  100,000  children  in  this 
country  go  to  sleep  homeless  every 
night.  Disturbing  as  that  number  is, 


those  who  are  homeless  at  any  one 
time  are  but  a  subset  of  a  far  larger 
total  who  have  been  or  will  be  home- 
less, living  marginally  in  substandard 
or  overcrowded  housing. 

Concurrently,  child  welfare  agencies 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  cases 
of  neglected  and  abused  children. 
Many  of  them  have  addicted  parents 
and  receive  attention  only  after  ex- 
treme deprivation  or  harm.  Others  are 
discovered  by  accident  in  drug  busts. 
These  cases  are  now  commonplace  to 
local  police  and  social  workers.  We  can 
only  guess  at  the  figures  nationwide. 

The  dramatically  rising  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  Washington,  DC.  and 
other  urban  centers  linked  to  the  use 
of  crack  cocaine  are  startling  indica- 
tors of  how  children  are  often  the 
principal  victims  of  substance  abuse. 
And  then  our  children  of  children, 
born  to  teenage  mothers,  not  only  may 
the  means  such  as  health  insurance  be 
lacking,  but  also  the  knowledge,  matu- 
rity and  general  wherewithal  to  prop- 
erly look  after  a  child's  interest. 

Add  these  pieces  altogether  and  a 
frightening  mosaic  of  a  lost  generation 
emerges.  Children  aging  but  not  grow- 
ing amidst  dislocation,  disorder  and 
disease,  and  if  they  do  make  it  to 
adulthood,  Mr.  President,  what  kind  of 
adults  will  they  be?  Homelessness,  for 
instance,  deprives  a  child  of  security, 
privacy  and  consistency,  thereby  inter- 
fering with  education  and  personality 
development.  Children  who  are  abused 
are  often  future  child  abusers.  Like- 
wise, substance  abuse  and  criminal  be- 
havior are  often  learned  along  genera- 
tion lines. 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing 
this  afternoon  provides  a  start  and 
only  a  start  to  help  reach  these  chil- 
dren at  risk  and  in  need.  It  does  not 
seek  to  solve  their  problem,  but  only 
identify  and  reach  them.  It  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  available  for 
local  agencies  and  institutions,  public 
or  nonprofit,  to  provide  primary  pedi- 
atric outreach  care.  Such  care  could  be 
therapeutic  or  preventative  and  would 
include  immunizations,  acute  care, 
health  screenings  and  growth  assess- 
ments. 

The  outreach  programs  would  work 
in  tandem,  Mr.  President,  with  com- 
munity health  centers  and  local  hospi- 
tals. Children  with  special  problems 
could  then  be  identified  and  referred 
to  a  specialty,  mental  health  and 
social  services.  These  outreach  pro- 
grams could  also  track  and  follow  up 
on  children  who  might  otherwise  be 
lost  in  the  system. 

To  be  eligible,  Mr.  President,  the 
programs  would  have  to  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  actively  reach  disadvan- 
taged children.  Federal  funds  would 
match  local  funds,  private  or  public. 
The  inspiration  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  and  a  potential  model  for 
other  programs  is  the  New  York  chil- 


dren's health  project.  Based  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pediatrics  at  the  New 
York  Hospital  Cornell  Medical  Center, 
it  delivers  health  care  to  homeless 
children  via  mobile  medical  vans.  In  its 
first  year  of  operation  with  only  one 
and  a  half  vans  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  3,000  homeless  children  were 
seen  in  6.700  separate  patient  encoun- 
ters. Over  2.000  children  were  immu- 
nized, children  who  w'ould  likely  have 
remained— in  fact,  not  likely,  Mr. 
President,  would  have  remained  un- 
vaccinated  otherwise.  The  beauty  of 
this  program,  however,  goes  beyond  its 
numbers  because  the  vans  adhere  to  a 
fixed  schedule:  they  create  a  reliable, 
structured  health  care  service  where 
none  previously  existed.  The  program 
remains  accessible  to  families  through 
a  24-hour  telephone  number.  Problem 
cases  are  followed  up. 

Over  275  children  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  medical  center  for  special 
ser\'ices.  All  children  are  entered  into 
a  computer  system  permitting  follow- 
up  and  access  to  medical  records  re- 
gardless of  where  they  may  be  found  a 
week,  a  month  or  a  year  later.  Each 
month  more  than  200  women,  infant 
and  children  certifications  for  food 
supplementation  are  issued. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  children's 
health  project  operates  a  substance 
abuse  prevention  program.  Its  meth- 
ods are  innovative  and  superbly  adapt- 
ed to  local  conditions.  The  project 
serves  immediate  needs  but  perhaps 
more  important,  Mr.  President,  it  acts 
as  a  crowbar  to  pry  an  opening  to 
these  children  through  which  inter- 
ventions and  comprehensive  services 
can  flow. 

This  concept  of  reaching  these  chil- 
dren works  in  New  York  and  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  feasible  in  other  cities 
and  rural  areas  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Variations  could  be  adapted  to  Ap- 
palachia  and  to  migrant  workers  in 
the  West.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that 
these  children  have  complex  and 
urgent  needs,  and  we  all  know  that. 
They  do  not  have  the  means  to  fend 
for  themselves  and  too  often  do  not 
have  the  family  structure  to  provide 
the  needed  support.  In  this  context, 
traditional  passive  health  care,  re- 
sponding only  when  sought,  is  unable 
to  provide  the  answer,  Mr.  President. 
The  evidence  could  be  foimd  in  statis- 
tics from  the  U.S.  Immuinization  Serv- 
ice. 

In  1985,  a  smaller  percentage  of  chil- 
dren, age  2  and  younger,  were  fully  im- 
munized against  polio,  measles,  ru- 
bella, mirnips  and  DPT  than  in  1980. 
Approximately  20  percent  of  all  in- 
fants and  40  percent  of  nonwhite  in- 
fants had  not  received  the  recom- 
mended doses  of  polio  vaccine. 

This  legislation  establishes  no  Feder- 
al bureaucracy.  It  simply  fosters  and 
encourages  worthy  local  initiatives 
and  the  exchange  of  information  and 
experiences  among  them.  Language  in 


this  year's  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act.  moreover,  would  permit  the  inclu- 
sion of  VISTA  volunteers  in  such  a 
program  as  I  have  described.  The  Pri- 
mary Pediatric  Outreach  and  Care  for 
the  Disadvantaged  Children  Act  of 
1990  is  endorsed,  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  the  National  Association 
of  Children's  Hospitals  and  related  in- 
stitutions, the  National  Network  of 
Runaway  and  Youth  Services. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
note,  as  I  send  this  legislation  to  the 
desk,  that  this  legislation  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Bradley, 
Rockefeller.  Harkin.  D'Amato, 
Kohl.  Conrad,  Lieberbjan,  Mikulski, 
Simon.  Metzenbaum,  Sanford,  Kasse- 
baum. Kennedy,  and  Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  from 
the  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  related  institutions,  the 
National  Network  of  Runaway  and 
Youth  Ser\'ices  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2054 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Primary  Pe- 
diatric Outreach  and  Care  for  Disadvan- 
taged Children  Act  of  1990  ". 

SEC.  2.  PRIMARY  PEDIATRIC  CARE  FOR  DISADVAN- 
TAGED CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

Subpart  V  of  part  D  of  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Ser\ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  256  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  subpart  heading 
the  following; 

■CHAPTER  1 -GRANT  PROGRAM": 
and 

v2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter; 

"CHAPTER  2-PRIMARY  PEDIATRIC 
CARE  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DREN PROGRAM 

••SE(    340A    PRIMARY  PEDIATRIC  CARE  FOR  DISAD- 
VANTAGED CHILDREN  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  Primary  pediatric  care.— The  term 
•primary  pediatric  care"  means— 

"(A)  preventive  care  including  anticipat- 
ing guidance,  examinations  and  appropriate 
early  treatment,  immunizations,  and  other 
services  designed  to  promote  health  and 
prevent  disease; 

•(B)  aicute  illness  care,  including  diagnosis 
and  early  treatment  of  illnesses  in  order  to 
prevent  complications  or  the  development 
of  chronic  disorders; 

""(C)  evaluations  conducted  to  detect  phys- 
ical abuse,  sexual  abuse,  or  neglect  of  chil- 
dren: and 

"(D)  continuing  care  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  certain  chronic  diseases  or  dis- 
abling conditions. 

•■(2)  OtTTREACH.- The  term  "outreach" 
means— 

"(A)  the  intensive  identification  of  isolat- 
ed and  vulnerable  children;  and 

•(B)  the  undertaking  of  comprehensive  as- 
sessments and  referrals  for  purposes  of  pro- 
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viding  immediate  direct  care  and  access  to 
health  care  systems 

"(b)  AtTTHORiTY.— The  Director  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  with. 
public  and  nonprofit  private  organizations. 
agencies,  and  institutions,  and  with  individ- 
uals to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing programs  'such  as  the  New  York 
Children's  Health  Project)  designed  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  primary  pediatric  care  to 
economically  disadvantaged  children  and 
adolescents  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  do  not  have  access  to  such 
care  a£  a  result  of  geographic,  cultural,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  barriers,  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subsection  (o.  or  for  operating 
such  programs,  or  both. 

"(O  Elic;ibl£  Activities— a  recipient 
shall  use  funds  available  under  this  section 
to— 

•■(1)  provide  child  adolescent  outpatient 
facilities  or.  where  appropriate,  mobile  med- 
ical units,  staffed  by  physicians,  nurse  prac- 
titioners, and  other  health  care  providers  to 
provide  primary  care  services. 

■■(2)  establish  an  extensive  followup 
system  to  ensure  ma.ximum  consultative  and 
referral  visits  for  comprehensive  health 
needs: 

"(3)  provide,  for  adolescents— 

"(A)  prenatal  care; 

"(B)  sut)stance  abuse  detection  and  pre- 
ventive and  therapeutic  counseling;  and 

"(C)  other  services  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  adolescents; 

•I 4)  provide  evaluation  and  treatment 
services  for  behavioral  and  emotional  disor- 
ders either  directly  or  through  referrals  to 
appropriate  specialists; 

'(5)  establish  a  health  service  program  for 
children  in  foster  care; 

"(6)  establish  a  program  to  provide  medi- 
cal services  and  community  referrals  to  run- 
away and  homeless  youth; 

"(7)  establish  a  program  to  provide  contin- 
uous, comprehensive  care  for  children  with 
special  medical  needs,  particularly  children 
with  disabilities  and  chronic  illness; 

"(8)  establish  programs  for  other  under- 
served  children; 

"1 9)  establish  formal  linkages  with  facili- 
ties providing  necessary  referral  or  ancillary 
services,  including  hospital  outpatient  and 
inpatient  care,  educational  institutions. 
Head  Start  programs,  and  social  welfare  and 
child  abuse  programs,  and 

"(10)  devise  methods  of  data  collection,  in- 
cluding statistics  concerning  children  and 
families  and  the  specifics  of  the  health  care 
needs  of  such  children  and  families  which 
should  enable  the  tracking  of  families  and 
promote  a  continuum  of  health  care. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 


Thk  National  Network  of  Run- 
away AND  Youth  Services.  Inc., 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1990. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
Chairman.  Senate  Labor  and   Human   Re- 
sources    Subcommittee     on     Children. 
Family,    Drugs,    and  Alcoholism,    Wash- 
ingtoju  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  National  Net- 
work   of    Runaway    and    Youth    Services 
wishes  to  add  its  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
Primary  Pediatric  Outreach  and  Care  for 
Disadvantaged  Children  Act  of  1990.  We  be 
lieve  this  bill  is  an  Important  step  in  making 
health  care  services  more  available  and  ac- 


cessible    to     disadvantaged    children     and 
youth. 

The  National  Network  repre.sents  over  900 
youth-serving  agencies  acro.ss  the  country, 
which  daily  serve  hundreds  of  young  people 
who  have  become  disconnected  from  com- 
munity life— their  parents,  schools,  church- 
es and  synagogues,  and  health  care  provid- 
ers. These  youth,  many  of  whom  have  been 
abused  and  neglected,  live  without  the  adult 
support  and  guidance  we  want  for  our  chil- 
dren. They  are  at  risk  for  long-term  home- 
lessness.  increased  drug  experimentation 
and  dependency,  exploitive  sexual  experi- 
ences, early  pregnancy,  and  AIDS/HIV  In- 
fection. 

Dr.  Robert  Deisher.  who  is  the  Depart- 
ment Chair  for  Adolescent  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle,  often 
.speaks  of  the  fact  that  teenagers  are  less 
likely  to  receive  basic  health  care  services 
than  any  other  age  group.  In  his  work  with 
street  youth  in  the  Seattle  area  that  has 
spanned  over  two  decades.  Dr.  Deisher  has 
consistently  found  that  these  young  people 
are  more  likely  to  have  chronic  physical  and 
mental  health  problems  than  their  peers 
who  are  not  runaways  or  homeless.  Recent 
studies  highlight  some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems these  young  people  are  encountering. 

Homeless  youth  are  nearly  twice  as  likely 
to  suffer  from  chronic  physical  ailments  as 
their  non-homeless  counterparts. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  young  women 
aged  16-19.  who  were  seen  in  clinics  for  the 
homelsss  in  19  cities,  were  pregnant,  as  com- 
pared to  9%  of  the  control  group  used  in  the 
study.  This  was  the  highest  pregnancy  rate 
for  any  age  group  of  homele.ss  women. 

Reported  rates  of  substance  abuse  among 
homeless  adolescents  range  between  70- 
85%. 

Reported  rates  of  clinical  depre.ssion 
among  homeless  youth  range  from  29'>  to 
84%. 

Your  bill.  Senator  Dodd.  will  help  disen 
franchised  children  and  adolescents  receive 
the  very  basic  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices that  they  are  currently  denied,  because 
of  poverty  or  life  circumstances  which  dic- 
tate that  they  are  living  without  the  protec- 
tion of  their  parents  or  the  State.  The  Pri- 
mary Pediatric  Outreach  Care  bill  also  pro- 
vides another  critical  service  for  runaway 
youth— community  referrals. 

Noting  the  number  of  youth  seeking  shel- 
ter who  had  physical  complaints,  several  of 
our  member  agencies  in  Boston.  Ports- 
mouth. R.I..  and  other  cities  pioneered  the 
technology  of  mobile  health  care.  They 
found  that  the  promise  of  quality  health 
care  that  was  easily  accessible  attracted 
youth  who  typically  avoided  contact  with 
adults  and  serviced  providers.  Their  street 
outreach  workers  have  successfully  used  the 
van  as  a  base  in  urging  youth  to  come  in  off 
the  streets,  enter  emergency  shelter,  and 
begin  the  process  of  either  reuniting  with 
their  families  or  finding  other  stable  and 
safe  living  arrangements. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
the  importance  of  sheltering  children  from 
the  risks  and  demoralizing  atmosphere  of 
street  life  .  .  .  been  less  in  need  of  argu- 
ment." This  statement  was  made  in  1915  in 
a  government  report  in  England.  It  holds 
true  for  this  country  in  1990.  We  applaud 
your  efforts  to  bring  needed  services  to 
Americas  children  and  youth. 
Sincerely. 

June  Bucy. 
Executive  Director. 


The  National  Association  of 
Children's  Hospitals  and  Relat- 
ed Institutions.  Inc. 

Alejcandria,  VA,  January  25,  1990. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Children. 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  NACHRI,  the  only 
national  and  voluntary  association  of  chil- 
dren's hospitals,  commends  your  efforts  and 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcohol  to  address  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children  and  high- 
risk  children  for  primary  health  care.  The 
Primary  Pediatric  Care  for  Disadvantaged 
Children  Act  of  1990  will  begin  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  health  care  which  impede  poor,  dis- 
advantaged and  at-risk  children  from  receiv- 
ing the  basic  health  services  they  need. 

By  virtue  of  their  special  missions,  chil- 
dren's hospitals  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
see,  first-hand,  emerging  challenges  to  chil- 
dren's health  and  their  access  to  care.  Chil- 
dren's hospitals  serve  children  who  are  very 
sick,  children  with  the  very  specialized 
health  care  needs  of  chronic  illness,  and 
children  who  come  from  low  income  fami- 
lies. Indeed,  nationwide  33%  of  their  pa- 
tients come  from  poor  families— a  level  ex- 
ceeded only  by  inner  city  public  hospitals. 
Therfore,  children's  hospitals  confront  daily 
the  inadequacies  of  our  current  system  of 
health  care  financing  and  the  resultant  lack 
of  access  to  the  most  basic  primary  care 
services,  with  its  impact  on  the  health 
status  of  our  children. 

The  children's  hospitals  applaud  this  leg- 
islation as  it  addresses  the  immediate  needs 
of  a  particularly  vulnerable  group  of  chil- 
dren—those without  any  access  to  routine 
health  care— the  "medically  homeless". 
These  children  are  at  especially  high  risk 
for  poor  health  status.  The  system  of 
"mobile  medical  units  "  and  "child  health 
stations  "  that  would  be  supported  through 
this  legislation  will  seek  the  children  in 
need,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
needed  services  and  to  be  integrated  into  es- 
tablished programs  of  care. 

This  legislation  is  one  important  step  to- 
wards providing  access  to  appropriate  and 
adequate  health  care  services  to  children  in 
need.  However,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as 
a  panacea  for  the  weaknesses  of  our  health 
care  system.  What  is  truly  needed,  above 
and  beyond  this  bill,  is  an  enlightened  social 
policy  that  includes  much  broader  reforms 
of  the  ways  in  which  health  care  is  financed 
and  made  accessible  to  all  children. 

Such  a  social  policy  was  embodied  in  your 
legislation— The  Younger  Americans  Act  of 
1987,  The  Younger  Americans  Act  would 
result  in  a  national  policy  and  commitment 
to  our  children  and  youth.  The  children's 
hospitals  look  forward  to  intensifying  their 
work  with  you  and  others  to  achieve  such  a 
national  commitment  to  all  the  needs  of 
this  nation's  children. 

Until  that  vision  is  realized,  however,  chil- 
dren's hospitals  enthusiastically  endorse  ini- 
tiatives such  as  those  envisioned  in  the  Pri- 
mary Pediatric  Care  for  Disadvantaged 
Children  Act  of  1990  which  will  provide 
much-needed  services  to  the  children  who 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the  gaps  of  our 
current  system. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Sweeney, 

President. 


American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1990. 
Hon.  Christopher  Dodd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  The  Academy  of  Pe 
diatrics  i.s  pleased  to  endorse  the  "Pediatric 
Outreach  and  Primary  Health  Care  for  Dis 
advantaged  Children  Act  of  1990."  The  bill 
authorizes  funding  for  projects  which  will 
provide  primary  care  to  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  and  adole.scenis  who  cur- 
rently do  not  have  access  to  care. 

Access  to  health  care,  particularly  pediat 
ric  preventive  health  care,  is  impaired  for 
homeless  families.  Health  becomes  a  lower 
priority  as  parents  struggle  to  meet  the 
daily  demands  for  food  and  shelter  Families 
are  so  often  on  the  move  that  there  Is  no 
opportunity  to  develop  an  ongoing  relation 
ship  with  a  health  care  provider.  When 
there  is  an  acute  problem,  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms,  visiting  public  health  nurses, 
and  clinics  usually  provide  episodic  and 
fragmented  care.  Continuity  is  nonexistent 
and  care  is  rarely  comprehensive. 

Families  with  children  represent  more 
than  one-third  of  the  homeless  population 
nationally  and  more  than  50%  of  the  home- 
less population  in  many  cities.  Homeless 
children  have  unique  risks  that  compromise 
their  health  status  and  require  creative  ap- 
proaches for  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

Ensuring  access  to  health  care  is  the 
Academy's  top  legislative  priority.  Approxi- 
mately 11.6  million  children  are  uninsured, 
which  means  that  are  without  basic  preven- 
tive health  services,  primary,  acute  and 
major  medical  .services,  and  treatment  of 
physical  and  development  disabilities.  While 
this  proposal  addresses  an  especially  vulner- 
able portion  of  this  population,  all  chil- 
dren's needs  must  be  a  priority  of  this 
nation. 

The  Academy  applauds  your  efforts  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  need  and  is  eager  to  work 
with  you  on  behalf  of  children  and  families. 
Sincerely, 

Birt  Harvey.  M.D.. 

President. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Dodd  from 
Connecticut  and  Mr,  Rockefeller 
from  West  Virginia,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation authorizing  $10  million  for 
grants  to  localities  and  local  health  fa- 
cilities to  reach  out  to  poor,  disadvan- 
taged, and  homeless  children  in  order 
to  provide  basic  health  care  services. 

Today,  nearly  one  in  five  children 
under  the  age  of  18  lives  in  poverty. 
This  rate  is  50  percent  higher  than  in 
1969.  For  many  of  these  children,  sig- 
nificant barriers  exist  for  obtaining 
basic  services  that  would  allow  them 
the  hope  of  escaping  the  chains  of 
poverty.  Some  are  homeless,  others 
neglected  and  abused.  All  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  opportunities  that  this  land 
of  plenty  has  to  offer.  But  the  grim 
facts  show  that  we're  not  meeting 
their  needs  very  well.  A  country  that 
invented  the  polio  vaccine  should  not 
lag  behind  14  other  countries  in  the 
rate  of  immunization  of  our  children. 
A  country  that  has  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world  should 
not  lag  behind  19  countries  in  prevent- 
ing infant  mortality.  A  country  that 
can  take  people  to  the  Moon  ought  to 


be  able  to  get  children  to  a  doctor  or 
doctors  to  children.  The  program  we 
are  introducing  provides  a  way  to 
reach  children  who  are  at  risk,  and  to 
provide  basic  pediatric  health  services 
and  access  to  a  range  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

This  program  is  modeled  after  a  re- 
markable and  unique  program  devel- 
oped by  Paul  Simon  and  run  by  Dr. 
Irwin  Redlener  at  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Health  Project.  This  remarka- 
ble project  delivers  health  care  to 
homeless  children  through  mobile 
medical  vans  that  reach  out  into  the 
community.  It  provides  children  basic 
care  for  illnesses,  immunizations, 
health  screenings,  and  assessments  as 
well  as  an  important  link  for  referrals 
to  other  medical  and  support  services. 
In  reaching  squarely  beyond  the  bar- 
riers with  early  and  preventive  inter- 
ventions, programs  like  this  one  can 
make  a  difference  to  these  innocent 
victims  of  poverty  and  neglect.  And 
with  the  emphasis  on  tracking  the 
children  who  are  served,  the  program 
conveys  the  message  to  these  children 
that  they  will  not  be  lost  again. 

Earlier  this  year  I  met.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  Paul  Simon  and  Dr.  Red- 
lener to  discuss  this  special  program 
and  its  applicability  for  other  areas.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  program  could  be 
replicated  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try if  sufficient  financial  resources  can 
be  marshalled. 

It  is  my  belief  that  programs  such  as 
this  one  could  have  a  major  impact  in 
urban  areas  in  New  Jersey.  Almost 
half  of  all  poor  children  in  my  home 
State  have  no  public  or  private  health 
insurance.  Many  poor  children,  even 
those  wih  coverage,  do  not  have  access 
to  quality  and  timely  health  services. 
Less  than  3  children  in  10  under  the 
age  of  5  in  Newark  have  received  the 
full  recommended  course  of  childhood 
immunization. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  must  find 
better  ways  to  reach  out  to  very  poor 
children  to  make  sure  that  they  re- 
ceive basic  services  such  as  health 
care.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  tolerate 
losing  an  entire  generation  of  children 
to  neglect  and  indifference.  This  legis- 
lation will  support  efforts  to  this  end. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Dodd  in  supporting  the 
Primary  Pediatric  Care  for  Disadvan- 
taged Children  Act  of  1989.  In  the 
fight  to  give  all  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren the  quality  health  care  which 
they  deserve,  this  legislation  addresses 
an  urgent  and  growing  need. 

Children  are  America's  most  valua- 
ble and  vulnerable  resource.  Quality 
health  care  from  the  first  day  of  their 
lives  should  be  their  birthright.  How- 
ever, millions  of  children  are  denied 
this  birthright  every  day.  As  we  all 
know,  proper  health  care  Is  critical  for 
the     development    of    our    children. 


Without  access  to  decent  medical  care, 
our  Nation's  children  are  at  risk  of 
falling  into  an  unbreakable  lifetime 
cycle  of  poverty,  disease,  pain,  and  de- 
.spair. 

We  do  have  programs  to  help  chU- 
dren  living  in  poverty  receive  health 
care.  But  far  too  many  poor  and  home- 
less children  are  not  being  reached  by 
these  worthy  and  effective  programs. 
In  1986.  less  than  one-half  of  all  chil- 
dren in  poverty  under  age  13  were  cov- 
ered by  Medicaid.  In  1986,  over  12  mil- 
lion children  had  neither  public  nor 
private  health  insurance.  And  with  the 
escalation  of  health  care  costs,  cou- 
pled with  our  own  failure  to  provide 
comprehensive  access  to  health  care, 
we  can  only  expect  those  numbers  to 
rise.  Despite  our  past  successes  with 
immunizations,  growing  numbers  of 
preschoolers  who  are  not  receiving  im- 
munizations against  diphtheria,  teta- 
nus, pertussis,  polio,  mumps,  measles, 
and  rubella  threaten  a  return  of  those 
communicable  diseases.  Preventive 
health  care  is  still  a  luxury  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families  with  chil- 
dren. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  need  to 
expand  outreach  efforts  to  offer  pedi- 
atric health  care  services  to  disadvan- 
taged children.  The  question  is  how  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  This  legislation 
offers  a  creative  and  flexible  response 
and  that  response  would  reach  beyond 
our  limited  abilities  to  serve  those 
under  the  poverty  line. 

Under  this  bill,  we  would  provide 
grants  to  local  agencies  and  programs 
which  have  demonstrated  their  effec- 
tiveness in  identifying  and  reaching 
disadvantaged  children  needing  better 
health  care.  The  funding  would  be 
Federal,  but  the  help  would  be  tai- 
lored to  address  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions. This  is  an  ideal  way  to  meet  the 
health  care  demands  of  all  our  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  children. 

Until  now,  we  have  relied  primarily 
on  private  sector  funding  to  support 
pediatric  health  outreach  programs. 
However,  to  keep  existing  programs 
strong  and  to  foster  similar  projects, 
our  Government  must  provide  a  solid, 
stable  source  of  funding.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  help  that  our  Nation's 
thousand  points  of  light  can  provide. 
The  health  of  our  children  is  far  too 
valuable  to  risk  should  these  lights 
ever  flicker. 

It's  a  simple  investment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  joining 
us  in  redoubling  our  commiitment  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  bring  basic  health  care  to 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  disadvan- 
taged children.  Inspired  by  a  success- 
ful New  York  program  that  delivers 
health  care  to  children  in  the  city's 
welfare  hotels  and  shelters,  the  Pedi- 
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atric  Outreach  and  Primary  Health 
Care  for  Disadvantaged  Children  Act 
will  fimd  the  establishment  of  similar 
outreach  programs  for  children 
around  the  country. 

The  New  York  program— known  as 
the  New  York  Children's  Health 
Project— relies  on  two  mobile  medical 
vans  to  deliver  high-quality,  compre- 
hensive primary  care  to  5  to  6  thou- 
sand high-risk  children.  These  mobile 
medical  units  are  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  New  York  Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical  Center,  and  staffed  by  pe- 
diatricians, nurse  practitioners,  and 
nurses  of  the  department  of  pediatrics. 

In  addition  to  primary  care,  the 
project  provides  an  extensive  foUowup 
system,  and  a  variety  of  special  serv- 
ices including  adolescent  and  mental 
health  services,  as  well  as  child  abuse 
and  substance  abuse  prevention. 

In  just  over  2  years  of  operation,  the 
project  has  brought  previously  un- 
available services  to  countless  children 
in  need.  In  1989  alone,  project  staff 
made  approximately  9,000  medical  and 
nursing  visits  and  2,000  followup  con- 
tacts. They  immunized  more  than 
2.200  children,  and  referred  over  450 
children  to  backup  hospitals  for  addi- 
tional care. 

The  New  York  Children's  Health 
Project  represents  a  concept  that 
works.  I  commend  my  colleague,  Sena- 
tor DoDD  for  recognizing  the  merits  of 
this  concept,  and  for  introducing  the 
Pediatric  Outreach  and  Primary 
Health  Care  for  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren Act  to  ensure  its  adaptation  in  re- 
gions across  the  country. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  medically  underserved 
children. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  2055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  eligibility 
for  reimbursement  for  meal  supple- 
ments for  children  in  afterschool  care, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President. 
because  of  a  growing  number  of  dual- 
career  and  single  parent  families, 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  child 
care.  In  1968,  Congress  began  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  [CCFP]  as 
an  addition  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  Authorized  under  section 
17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
the  Child  Care  Pood  Program  provides 
funds  for  food  service  to  children  in 
child  care  centers  and  family  and 
group  day  care  homes. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful and  popular  program.  CCFP 
presently  serves  1.2  million  children  of 
which  nearly  120,000  are  from  low- 
income  families.  Major  scientific  stud- 
ies have  proven  that  children  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  CCFP  benefit  nutrition- 


ally. Furthermore,  CCFP  is  the  only 
Federal  program  which  establishes  nu- 
trition standards  for  meals  served  to 
preschool  children  in  family  day  care. 
CCFP  among  other  child  nutrition 
programs  are  not  only  nutritiously 
beneficial  but  also  economically  bene- 
ficial. According  to  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  every  dollar 
spent  in  early  intervention  saves  $5  in 
remedial  education,  welfare,  and  crime 
control. 

Mr.  President.  1  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
children  receive  proper  nutrition.  Un- 
fortunately, certain  inequities  exist 
that  prevent  this  from  happening. 
Currently,  students  participating  in 
after  .school  programs  are  not  eligible 
for  the  same  benefits  as  their  class- 
mates who  leave  school  and  go  to  a 
child-care  facility.  Children  enrolled  in 
CCFP  receive  a  nutritious  snack  be- 
tween lunch  and  dinner,  whereas  kids 
in  afterschool  programs  do  not,  and  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  fair.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  extend  eligibility  for  reimburse- 
ment for  meal  supplements  for  chil- 
dren in  afterschool  care. 

In  May  1989,  I  introduced  legislation 
intended  to  benefit  millions  of  chil- 
dren nationwide  by  providing  them 
with  nutritious  meals.  This  legislation, 
which  was  incorporated  in  a  child  nu- 
trition bill  that  became  law  last  fall, 
will  begin  to  address  the  nutritional 
needs  of  our  children.  However,  more 
can  be  done.  In  this  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous nation,  it  is  an  unacceptable 
tragedy  that  thousands  of  children  are 
forced  to  go  hungry. 

The  bill  I  introduced  regarding  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  provides 
students  with  a  nutritious  breakfast 
thus  increasing  their  academic  per- 
formance. It  is  my  intention  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
further  provide  and  enhance  chil- 
drens'  academic  ability.  By  continuing 
these  programs  to  furnish  children 
with  a  steady,  solid  diet,  we  improve 
their  performance  in  school,  keep 
them  healthy,  and  ultimately  give 
them  the  chance  they  deserve  to  suc- 
ceed in  life.» 


By    Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself, 
Mr.     Hatch.     Mr.     Pell,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER.       Mr.       KENNEDY, 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs. 

Kassebaum.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 

Kerry,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Chafee, 

Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 

Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  to  establish  and 
implement  State  health  objective 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


health  objectives  2000  ACT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Hatch,  Senator  I*ell.  Senator  Duren- 
berger.  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Cochran,  Senator  Simon.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Burdick,  Senator 
Kerry,  and  Senator  Adams,  Senator 
Chafee,  Senator  Graham.  Senator 
Leahy,  and  Senator  Hatfield  to  intro- 
duce the  Health  Objectives  2000  Act. 

Americans  are  far  healthier  now 
than  100  years  ago  thanks  to  a  virtual 
revolution  in  public  health  and  medi- 
cine during  this  century.  We  have  seen 
life  expectancy  increase  by  some  29 
years.  We  have  made  monumental 
gains  in  understanding  the  leading 
causes  of  death  and  disability  and  the 
means  by  which  they  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

As  a  nation,  we  no  longer  measure 
our  health  solely  by  mortality  rates 
and  average  longevity,  but  also  by  the 
quality  of  our  life  and  the  impact  of 
illness  on  our  economic  productivity. 
Our  next  opportunity  to  make  sub- 
stantial gains  in  public  health  lies  in 
health  promotion,  and  the  prevention 
of  premature  disability  and  death. 
Many  are  calling  this  the  'second  rev- 
olution" of  public  health  in  America. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  concern 
that  as  a  nation  we  have  lost  sight  of 
our  public  health  goals— that  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  public  health  is 
neither  clearly  defined,  adequately 
supported,  nor  fully  understood.  We 
are  failing  to  embark  upon  the 
"second  revolution"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  are  at  risk  for  losing  the  gains  of 
the  first. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Institute  of  Med- 
icine [lOM]  published  the  most  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  public 
health  in  the  Nation  today.  The  lOM 
report  conveys  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people.  Public  health  is  a  vital  func- 
tion that  is  in  trouble.  The  Institute  of 
Medicine  reports  that  the  gains  of  our 
public  health  programs  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  and  public  health 
responsibilities  have  become  so  frag- 
mented that  deliberate  action  is  often 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

It  is  time  for  action.  Many  major 
health  problems  remain  unresolved. 
We  are  not  the  helpless  victims  of 
death  and  disease.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  reduce  significantly  deaths 
and  disabilities  due  to  feared  killers 
such  as  heart  disease,  stroke,  emphy- 
sema, cancer,  accidental  injury,  and 
other  similar  assaults  on  our  health. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  calling  for  a 
renewed  national  effort  to  prevent  the 
most  common  and  costly  causes  of  dis- 
ease, disability,  and  death.  The  Health 
Objectives  2000  Act.  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  is  far-reaching  in  its 
efforts  to  move  toward  a  healthier 
America. 


We  are  proposing  an  all-out  effort  to 
implement  the  Nation's  health  objec- 
tives for  the  year  2000.  Many  health- 
care professionals  in  America  will  have 
had  their  say  in  developing  these  ob- 
jectives through  a  series  of  regional 
hearings  jointly  convened  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine,  part  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  When  the  Surgeon 
General  publishes  them  in  final  form 
in  July  1990,  they  will  reflect  the 
input  of  more  than  200  national  mem- 
bership organizations  and  all  the  State 
and  territorial  health  departments, 
some  7.000  individuals  in  all. 

I  am  proud  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
today  by  Senator  Kennedy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  Senator  Kennedy 
is  second  to  none  in  this  body  in  his 
commitment  to  high  quality  health 
care  that  is  affordable  and  available  to 
all  Americans. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  also,  to 
be  joined  by  Senator  Hatch,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  on  a 
number  of  important  issues.  Senator 
Hatch  has  done  much  to  promote 
better  health,  including  efforts  to  im- 
prove prenatal  care,  home  care,  and 
promote  better  nutrition. 

Senator  Pell,  who  has  been  a  stead- 
fast supporter  of  legislation  promoting 
the  health  of  Americans,  joins  with  us 
also  in  introducing  the  Health  Objec- 
tives 2000  Act.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senator  Pell  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  with  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  join  me  in 
introducing  this  bill  today. 

I  want  to  also  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officials  who  took  a 
leadership  role  in  developing  this  bill. 

Americans  want  to  be  healthy.  We 
try  to  be  healthy.  As  individuals  we 
are  conscious  of  our  own  personal 
health  status— our  cholesterol  levels, 
our  ideal  weight,  how  much  exercise 
we  need,  what  sort  of  diet  is  best  for 
us.  As  a  Nation,  we  are  accutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  healthy  workforce,  in 
order  to  maintain  our  health  levels  of 
productivity,  and  our  competitive 
stance  in  a  world  market. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  growing  con- 
cerns about  low-level  radiation,  pollut- 
ed air  and  water,  and  cancer  causing 
chemicals  in  our  food.  Mainy  of  us  fear 
that  our  stamdard  of  living  has  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  our  health, 
and  many  Americans  are  reporting 
higher  rates  of  disability  and  dissatis- 
faction than  in  the  past.  Modem  tech- 
nology has  created  both  real  and  po- 
tential health  hazards. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  made  impres- 
sive gains  in  the  health  status  of 
Americans  during  this  century.  We 
have  more  opportunity  to  live  longer, 
healthier,  and  more  productive  lives. 


As  someone  once  said,  "Modem  life 
sure  beats  old  fashioned  death". 

This  legislation  will  help  cut  Ameri- 
ca's medical  bills,  too.  Since  the  1970's 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  skyrocket- 
ed. The  Government  now  spends  25 
times  as  much  on  health  care  as  we 
spent  25  years  ago.  Total  health  care 
spending  in  the  United  States  is  more 
than  a  half-trillion  dollars,  with  all 
but  3  percent  going  to  treat  rather 
than  prevent  disease  and  disability. 

Americans  spend  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  that  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom  spend  on  health  care.  Health 
care  in  America,  as  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product,  is  greater  than 
Sweden,  Prance,  Canada,  The  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Norway,  Japan,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Yet  Americans 
aren't  necessarily  any  healthier. 
Death  due  to  heart  disease  is  40  per- 
cent higher  in  the  United  States  than 
it  is  in  France  and  Switzerland— and 
costs  Americans  more  than  $70  billion 
a  year. 

The  societal  costs  of  preventable  dis- 
ease cost  Americans  more  than  $680 
billion  annually.  If  more  efforts  to 
promote  health  and  prevent  disease 
and  disability  can  result  in  even  a  1 
percent  reduction,  that  means  we  can 
save  more  than  $6.8  billion  each  year. 

Our  strained  national  pocketbook 
can  no  longer  continue  to  support  ill- 
ness at  the  expense  of  wellness.  The 
Health  Objective  2000  Act  represents 
a  national  commitment  to  support 
health  in  America,  and  at  the  same 
time,  control  our  rising  health  care 
costs. 

America  has  a  proud  history  of 
public  health  which  forms  the  basis 
for  our  renewed  effort  today.  Our  na- 
tional public  health  system  has,  for 
many  years,  worked  to  prevent  disease, 
and  promote  healthful  environments, 
behavior  and  lifestyles.  During  our 
lifetime  we  have  seen  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  death  rate  from  infec- 
tious disease  thanks  to  water  purifica- 
tion, mass  immimizations,  and  other 
public  health  measures.  As  a  result, 
people  live  longer,  and  are  more  likely 
to  succumb  to  chronic  disease  or 
become  disabled.  And  much  of  that 
disease  and  disability  is  preventable. 

Nationally,  more  than  1  million 
people  die  each  year— nearly  52  per- 
cent of  all  deaths— as  a  result  of 
stroke,  coronary  heart  disease,  diabe- 
tes, chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, lung  cancer,  breast  cancer,  cervi- 
cal cancer,  colorectal  cancer,  or  cirrho- 
sis. 

We  know  what  to  do  to  prevent 
these  killers.  Cigarette  smoking  is  re- 
sponsible for  about  30  percent  of  the 
nearly  500,000  deaths  from  cancer 
each  year.  Diet  has  been  linked  to 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  stroke.  We 
can  prevent  deaths  due  to  cirrhosis  by 
reducing  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

Far  too  many  of  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially young  people,  die  or  experience 


disabilities  as  a  result  of  vehicular  ac- 
cidents and  work  related  injuries.  Acci- 
dents are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
during  the  first  four  decades  of  life. 
Injuries  are  the  most  common  cause  of 
death  for  children  ages  1  to  14.  We 
have  it  within  our  power  to  prevent 
this  tragic  loss  of  life. 

Americans  are  living  longer.  We 
need  to  help  them  live  healthier.  My 
own  State  of  Iowa  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  the  population  over  the  age 
of  85.  In  so  far  as  health  care  is  con- 
cerned for  our  elderly  citizens,  there  is 
a  small  number  of  people  who  require 
a  great  deal  of  expensive  care  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  who 
use  few,  if  any  health  care  services.  By 
preventing  disease  among  the  elderly, 
postponing  dependence,  and  promot- 
ing vitality,  we  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  our  senior  citizens,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  rural  America,  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  health  care. 

Iowa  exceeds  the  national  average  of 
deaths  due  to  work-related  injuries 
and  deaths  due  to  smoking.  In  fact,  in- 
juries, followed  by  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  are  the  leading  cause  of  years 
of  potential  life  lost  in  my  state.  Be- 
cause we  are  a  rural  State,  with  a 
strong  agricultural  economy,  farm-re- 
lated injuries  are  a  special  concern  of 
mine— and  contribute  substantially  to 
the  high  rate  of  work-related  injury  in 
Iowa.  We  can  improve  the  health  of 
our  rural  citizens  through  better 
health  promotion  and  injury  preven- 
tion programs. 

Our  Iowa  State  health  department  is 
hard  at  work  on  many  of  these  impor- 
tant issues.  They  are  doing  a  great  job 
with  programs  such  as  hypertension 
screening,  through  which  they  have 
identified  2,113  new  cases,  many 
among  the  elderly.  I  am  committed  to 
helping  them  do  an  even  better  job. 
Mary  Ellis,  the  director  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  commenting  on 
the  Health  Objectives  2000  Act,  wrote 
to  me,  "It  is  very  important  for  Iowa 
citizens  and  for  health  care  in  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  President.  American  health 
care— its  quality,  its  availability,  and 
its  cost— are  top  concerns  for  us  all. 
Too  often,  though,  we  react  to  bad 
news  rather  than  plan  for  a  healthier 
future.  We  tinker  with  parts  of  the 
system  in  trouble,  and  don't  do 
enough  toward  accomplishing  our  own 
national  health  goals. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duce today  looks  to  the  year  2000  and 
says,  "These  are  our  goals  and  these 
specific  objectives  will  help  us  achieve 
them." 

Five  broad  national  goals  are  pro- 
posed: 

Reduce  infant  mortality  to  no  more 
than  7  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 
versus  as  compared  to  10.4  per  1,000 
live  births  in  1987: 
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Increase  life  expectancy  to  at  least 
78  years  versus  74.9  years  in  1987; 

Reduce  disability  caused  by  chronic 
conditions  to  a  prevalence  of  no  more 
than  six  percent  of  all  people  instead 
of  the  estimated  8.9  percent  in  1987; 

Increase  years  of  healthy  life  to  at 
least  65  years  rather  than  60  years  in 
1987; 

Decrease  disparity  in  life  expectancy 
between  white  and  minority  popula- 
tions to  no  more  than  4  years  as  op- 
posed to  5.8  years  in  1987. 

More  than  200  objectives  in  21  cate- 
gories aim  toward  these  goals.  They 
address  priorities  in  health  promotion, 
health  protection,  preventive  services 
and  system  improvement.  All  of  our 
citizens  stand  to  benefit,  but  especially 
the  very  young,  older  Americans,  and 
those  who  are  most  at  risk  of  disease 
because  of  the  lack  of  access  to  medi- 
cal care. 

The  Health  Objective  2000  Act 
offers  an  opportunity  for  us  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  information 
and  develop  better  methodolgy  for  at- 
tacking the  problems  that  assail  our 
health.  We  know  a  lot  about  the  out- 
comes that  result  in  death,  but  not  as 
much  about  the  outcomes  that  result 
in  disability.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  how  environmental  noise  affects 
hearing  loss,  for  example.  We  know 
how  many  children  die  from  drowning, 
but  we  don't  know  how  many  children 
there  are  who  are  substantially  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  near  drowning. 

The  bill  provides  funding  to  desig- 
nated official  State  public  health 
agencies,  based  upon  state  plan  target 
objectives  which  are  consistent  with 
the  year  2000  objectives  and  yet  tai- 
lored to  State  needs.  These  funds  will 
help  States  carry  out  their  objectives. 
and  help  them  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  impact  of  their  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  are  designated  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  public  health  per 
sonnel  and  to  provide  assistance  for  re- 
search, and  for  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  programs  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstrating  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  regional  or  national  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  health  status  of 
American  citizens  as  set  out  by  the  na- 
tional health  objectives. 

States  are  encouraged  to  form  part- 
nerships with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
health  agencies,  voluntary  health  or- 
ganizations, and  other  health  groups 
in  order  to  develop  initiatives  that  are 
set  out  in  the  State  plan,  enabling 
them  to  address  national  health  policy 
issues  and  assess  the  health  status  of 
the  population  in  their  State  and  na- 
tionally. 

An  advisory  committee  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  DHHS. 
known  as  the  National  Health  Objec- 
tives Advisory  Committee,  to  advise  re- 
garding national  health  priorities. 


The  act  authorizes  $300,000,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1991.  increasing  $25  million 
each  year  with  a  $400,000,000  authori- 
zation if  fiscal  year  1995.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  appropriated  amounts  ar°  to 
be  used  for  allotments  to  the  designat- 
ed official  Slate  public  health  agen- 
cies. Allotments  are  to  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  State  plan,  de- 
velop and  collect  data  to  assess  public 
health  needs  and  status  of  individuals 
residing  in  the  State;  provide  assist- 
ance and  planning  necessary  to 
projects  and  programs  described  in  the 
State  plan;  and  provide  for  carrying 
out  projects  and  programs  described  in 
the  State  plan.  Ten  percent  of  appro- 
priated amounts  are  to  be  used  for 
training,  research,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pilot  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram.s. 

The  Preventive  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram becomes  part  of  this  act,  at  the 
time  it  is  due  to  be  reauthorized,  on 
October  1.  1992. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  organizations  sup- 
porting this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  important  initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A-s-sociation  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials. 

.American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

American  Dental  As.sociation. 

.American  Lung  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

As.sociation  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

.Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Dental  Directors. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Direc- 
tors of  Nursing. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Direc- 
tors of  Public  Health  Education. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Directors. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Public 
Health  Nutrition  Directors. 

National  Association  of  County  Health 
Officials. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers. 

U.S.  Conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
Epidemiologists. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  and  support  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Health  Objectives 
2000  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  bipartisan  effort  be- 
cause we  must  place  a  greater  empha- 
sis on  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention. 

It  is  important  to  work  together  in 
Congress  to  facilitate  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  promote  a  healthy 
lifestyle.  As  a  nation,  we  spend  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  health  care.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  amount  is 
spent  on  prevention  efforts.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  emphajsize  only  the 
treatment  part  of  the  health-care 
equation  while  putting  so  few  re- 
sources into  less  costly  prevention  ac- 
tivities. 


The  Health  Objectives  2000  Act 
builds  upon  a  program  that  is  already 
in  place,  the  preventive  health  and 
health  services  block  grants.  States 
have  been  working  on  prevention  ef- 
forts, and  many  have  coordinated  such 
efforts  with  1990  health  objectives 
that  were  developed  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1980.  In  my  State  of 
Utah,  programs  have  been  developed 
in  the  area  of  prevention  for  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  hypertension  con- 
trol. These  programs  have  been  effec- 
tive, because  the  death  rate  due  to 
premature  cardiovascular  disease  has 
decreased  in  Utah  by  21.7  percent 
since  1981. 

This  bill  would  allow  States  to  go 
beyond  these  efforts  and.  in  partner- 
ship with  local  agencies,  achieve  the 
goals  for  improved  public  health  that 
will  be  set  by  the  health  objectives  for 
the  year  2000  project.  This  bill  will 
ensure  a  concerted  national  effort  for 
the  States,  localities,  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  together  in  ad- 
dressing the  most  pressing  public 
health  issues  that  face  this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  effort 
along  with  my  colleagues  and  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials  who  believe  that  this 
bill  will  provide  the  mechanism  for  in- 
creased interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  Coordination  and 
cooperation  are  key  objectives  if  we 
are  to  upgrade  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  efforts  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  Senators  Harkin  and 
Hatch,  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, in  introducing  what  I  believe  to  be 
essential  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  promote  better  health  and  pre- 
vent disease  and  injury. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  ac- 
tivities have  taken  a  back  seat  to  other 
health  concerns.  We  all  agree  that  re- 
search is  crucial;  we  all  know  that 
treatment  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But 
we  are  now  suffering  the  consequences 
of  our  unwillingness  to  take  the  third 
and  crucial  step  of  preventing,  when 
we  can.  disease  and  injury. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  a  red  letter 
day  for  public  health.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  crucial  legislation  marks  a 
turning  point  in  our  national  health 
agenda.  For  too  long,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  reactive— waiting 
for  disease  or  injury  to  strike  and  take 
its  toll  on  our  families  and  on  our  soci- 
ety—before responding  with  the  neces- 
sary alarm  and  action.  Our  legislation 
would  guarantee  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  providing  des- 
perately needed  resources  to  help  pre- 
vent the  illness,  suffering,  and  cost  of 
disease  and  injury. 

Our  bill  would  provide  grant  funds 
to  State  and  territorial  health  agen- 


cies to  implement  comprehenisve  pre- 
vention activities  in  21  areas:  Reduce 
tobacco  use;  reduce  alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuse;  improve  nutrition;  in- 
crease physical  activity  and  fitness: 
improve  mental  health  and  prevent 
mental  illness:  reduce  environmental 
health  hazards:  improve  occupational 
safety  and  health;  prevent  and  control 
unintentional  injuries;  reduce  violent 
and  abusive  behavior:  prevent  and  con- 
trol HIV  infection  and  AIDS;  prevent 
and  control  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases; immunize  against  and  control 
infectious  diseases:  improve  maternal 
and  infant  health;  improve  oral 
health;  reduce  adolescent  pregnancy 
and  improve  reproductive  health;  pre- 
vent, detect,  and  control  high  blood 
cholesterol  and  high  blood  pressure; 
prevent,  detect,  and  control  cancer; 
prevent,  detect,  and  control  other 
chronic  diseases  and  disorders;  main- 
tain the  health  and  quality  of  life  of 
older  people;  improve  health  educa- 
tion and  access  to  preventive  health 
services:  and  improve  surveillance  data 
systems.  The  funds  would  also  be  used 
to  ensure  coordination  between  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
other  groups. 

Mr.  President,  currently  only  about 
3  percent  of  Federal  health  expendi- 
tures and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  total  health  care  expenditures 
nationwide  are  used  for  prevention  ef- 
forts. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  doing  nearly 
enough  for  States  like  Rholde  Island, 
which  could  benefit  enormously  from 
a  commitment  to  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  activities.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Federal  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  [CDC]  found  that 
in  1986,  Rhode  Island's  death  rate 
from  nine  major  chronic  diseases 
ranked  ninth  among  all  States.  The 
CDC  indicated  in  that  report  that 
many  deaths  from  these  diseases  could 
have  been  prevented  by  changes  in 
lifestyle.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  insert  in  the 
Recced  an  article  written  by  James  M. 
O'Neill  which  appeared  in  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  on  January  21,  1990.  en- 
titled "R.I.  's  Chronic-Illness  Deaths 
Ninth-Highest  in  the  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

R.I.'s  Chronic-Illkess  Deaths  Ninth- 
Highest  IN  THE  Nation 

(By  James  M.  O'Neill) 
Providence.— Rhode  Island  had  the  ninth- 
highest  death  rate  in  the  nation  in  1986 
from  nine  diseases  that  caused  more  than 
half  of  all  U.S.  deaths  that  year,  a  federal 
report  says. 

The  report  notes  that  5.748  Rhode  Island- 
ers died  of  chronic  disease  in  1988.  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  fig^ires  are  available, 
compared  with  2.817  in  Hawaii,  which  had 
the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  study  and  has  a 
population  about  the  s&me  as  Rhode  Is- 
land's. 


Rhode  Island's  death  rate  per  100.000  pop- 
ulation from  these  diseases  was  490.99. 
greater  than  the  national  average  at  457.6 
and  far  higher  than  Hawaii's  326.80. 

The  nine  chronic  diseases  included  in  the 
report,  issued  FYiday  by  the  federal  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  in  Atlanta,  were  stroke, 
heart  disease,  diabetes,  chronic  obstructive 
pulmonary  disease,  lung  cancer,  female 
breast  cancer,  cervical  cancer,  colorectal 
cancer  and  cirrhosis. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  deaths  from 
some  of  these  diseases,  including  breast  and 
cervical  cancer,  are  largely  preventable  by 
life  style  changes. 

The  major  factor  in  Rhode  Island's  high 
mortality  rate  in  1986  was  its  death  rate 
from  heart  disease.  The  state  ranked  third 
nationally,  with  3,346  heart  disease-related 
deaths. 

The  rate  of  deaths  from  breast  cancer  in 
Rhode  Island— the  second-highest  in  the 
country— also  contributed  to  the  state's 
high  mortality  ranking. 

And  while  the  state's  rate  of  cigarette 
.smoking  is  now  comparable  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Rhode  Island's  smoking  rate  was 
significantly  higher  in  the  mid-1970s. 

"How  we  used  to  smoke,  not  our  current 
smoking  patterns,  is  reflected  in  the  lung 
cancer  and  heart  disease  death  rates  we  see 
today."  said  Dr.  H.  Denman  Scott,  state  di- 
rector of  health. 

Health  officials  stressed  the  fact  that 
eating  habits  and  smoking  are  directly  relat- 
ed to  several  of  the  chronic  diseases,  and 
the  federal  report  noted  that  smoking  alone 
is  responsible  for  one-third  of  the  deaths 
from  all  nine  of  the  chronic  diseases  in  the 
study. 

They  say  proper  diet,  exercise  and  not 
smoking,  can,  in  the  long  run,  help  prevent 
these  diseases  from  occurring. 

The  state  has  made  some  efforts  to  help 
residents  combat  these  diseases.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1987,  the  Department  of  Health 
began  a  program  to  encourage  breast  cancer 
screening,  the  first  such  effort  by  a  state. 

And  the  Health  Department  proposed  a 
cancer-fighting  program  last  October  with 
the  goal  of  reducing  cancer  mortality  by  33 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  Jay  Buechner. 
chief  of  health  statistics  for  the  Health  De- 
partment, said  that  will  include  a  smoking- 
prevention  effort  aimed  at  youths  and  work- 
site programs  to  help  people  quit  smoking. 

Rhode  Islanders  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  chronic  disease  because  the  state  is 
largely  urban.  Health  experts  say  that 
living  in  an  urban  area  can  lead  to  a  life- 
style that  will  often  cause  chronic  diseases 
to  occur. 

"There  have  been  big  differences  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  since  the  1950s,  and 
before,  that  have  an  impact  on  how  lifestyle 
patterns  develop,"  Buechner  said.  "You're 
more  likely  to  get  fresh  vegetables  in  a  rural 
area  and  more  likely  to  exercise.  Rhode 
Island  ranks  high  in  the  proportion  of  its 
population  that  leads  a  sedentary  lifestyle. 
And  in  terms  of  occupations,  you  may  have 
been  exposed  to  more  things  through  jobs 
in  an  urban  area,  especially  in  factories." 

He  said  those  in  urban  areas  are  more 
likely  to  smoke  and  use  alcohol  because 
there's  a  greater  chance  they'll  be  exp>osed 
to  it  by  their  peers. 

The  report  released  Friday  is  the  last  in  a 
series  that  the  CDC  has  issued  over  the  past 
year  on  chronic  diseases. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  this  new  decade  and  look  ahead 
to  the  21st  century,  we  have  a  clear 
picture  of  where  our  public   health 


needs  are,  and  very  fortunately,  we 
have  the  ability  to  achieve  many  of 
them.  Now  what  is  needed  is  a  recogni- 
tion among  policymakers  that  disease 
prevention,  in  this  era  of  spiralling 
health  costs,  makes  good  health  policy 
and  imperative  fiscal  policy. 

In  1989,  the  Surgeon  General  recog- 
nized just  that  point.  He  reported  that 
the  societal  costs  of  preventable  dis- 
ease are  approximately  $681.85  billion 
annually.  Mr.  President,  if  our  preven- 
tion efforts  can  result  in  even  a  1 -per- 
cent reduction  in  these  costs,  this 
Nation  could  save  some  $6  billion  an- 
nually. This  is  a  prudent  investment 
indeed,  and  one  which  promises  a 
return  on  more  than  our  health  care 
dollar  alone.  Better  health  and  in- 
creased worker  productivity  are  only 
two  of  the  many  benefits  we  can 
expect. 

I  realize  that  in  these  times  of  severe 
budget  constraints  the  bill's  $300  mil- 
lion price  tag  is  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant. But  it  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  measurable  cost  of  prevent- 
able disease,  and  it  is  surely  small 
when  compared  with  the  devastating 
pain  suffered  by  those  afflicted  with 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  chron- 
ic diseases  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  immensely 
pleased  that  our  legislation  has  re- 
ceived support  from  numerous  distin- 
guished public  health  professionals 
and  organizations.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tor Harkin,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
public  health  and  in  the  effort  to 
bring  this  important  legislation  before 
the  Senate,  has  already  inserted  into 
the  Record  a  list  of  some  of  those 
groups.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  special  role  of  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials  [ASTHO],  an  organi- 
zation representing  the  health  direc- 
tors of  every  State  and  U.S.  territory. 
Under  the  leadership  of  its  president. 
Dr.  H.  Denman  Scott.  ASTHO  has 
been  the  moving  force  behind  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  delighted  that  Dr.  Scott, 
whom  I  know  and  respect  enormously 
as  the  excellent  director  of  health  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  to  make  this  im- 
portant legislation  part  of  our  national 
health  agenda. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Health  Ob- 
jectives 2000  Act.  This  bill  represents  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  allocate  resources 
toward  solving  the  major  public 
health  problems  in  our  society. 

This  bill  identifies  21  priority  areas. 
Some  of  the  critical  areas  to  be  ad- 
dressed include  smoking,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  maternal  and  infant 
health  and  mental  and  behavioral  dis- 
orders.   The    continued    presence    of 
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these  problems  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  our  society.  The  direct 
health  care  and  indirect  productivity 
cost  of  smoking  to  society  is  between 
$38  and  $95  billion.  For  alcohol  abuse, 
estimates  from  1983  indicate  that  it 
cost  us  $116.7  billion,  while  drug  abuse 
cost  us  approximately  $59.7  billion. 
These  figures  only  represent  the  price 
associated  with  three  areas.  If  we  were 
to  sum  the  costs  associated  with  all 
the  priority  areas,  the  financial  toll  to 
our  society  would  be  staggering. 

As  the  recent  institute  of  Medicine 
report.  The  Future  of  Public  Health 
stated,  health  is  both  a  social  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  an  individual  responsi- 
bility. The  reality  is  that  we  will  never 
be  able  to  eradicate  the  major  diseases 
and  illnesses  by  treatment  alone.  The 
incidence  of  diseases  can  only  be  re 
duced  and  eventually  eliminated  by 
prevention  efforts,  and  until  we  face 
that  reality  head  on.  these  diseases 
and  illnesses  will  continue  to  drain  our 
society. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Health  Objectives  2000  Act. 

Today,  the  United  States  spends  75 
percent  of  its  health  care  dollars  on 
the  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
strokes,  and  cancer.  All  of  these  ill- 
nesses can  be  prevented  by  modifying 
an  individual's  behavior.  Yet  less  than 
0.5  percent  of  our  health  care  re- 
sources are  spent  on  programs  of  dis- 
ease prevention. 

Health  Objectives  2000  is  the  result 
of  a  combined  effort  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  over  200  national 
membership  organizations,  and  all 
State  and  territorial  health  depart- 
ments to  create  a  single  set  of  national 
health  objectives  to  be  met  by  the 
year  2000.  These  objectives  will  stress 
preventive  health  services,  health  pro- 
tection, and  health  promotion.  Funds 
will  be  available  to  State  and  territori- 
al health  agencies  to  focus  on  those 
objectives  which  most  reflect  the  pri- 
orities of  their  State  or  territory. 

In  1988.  my  home  State  of  North 
Dakota  joined  seven  other  Western 
States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Tobac- 
co-Free Challenge,  an  unprecedented 
effort  to  reduce  tobacco  use  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United 
States.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the 
Dakota  Department  of  Health  devel 
oped  a  guide  for  establishing  worksite 
smoking  policies,  a  workshop  for 
teachers  on  smoking  prevention  cur- 
ricula, and  a  tobacco  and  smokeless  to- 
bacco prevention  media  campaign. 
North  Dakota  was  declared  overall 
winner  of  the  challenge  during  its  first 
year  and  also  received  awards  in  5  out 
of  12  categories  for  outstanding  tobac- 
co control  activities  undertaken  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations.  This  is 
one  example  of  North  Dakota's  con- 
tinuing interest  in  promoting  health 
protection  measures,  and.  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Health  Objectives 


2000  Act.  we  hope  to  do  even  more  in 
the  future. 

This  century  has  already  seen  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  health  of 
Americans  through  public  health 
measures  such  as  epidemic  disease  con- 
trol and  increa.sed  efforts  to  assure  a 
safe  food  and  water  supply.  By  stress- 
ing the  necessity  of  developing  and 
maintaining  good  health  habits,  we 
have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  health  of  the  Nation, 
but  to  significantly  reduce  our  health 
care  costs  as  well.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions surrounding  the  status  of  health 
care  in  our  country  paint  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture. Indeed,  the  problem  is  so  over- 
whelming that  one  frequently  comes 
away  from  such  talks  feeling  that  the 
current  health  care  crisis  is  nearly  in- 
surmountable. 

As  we  examine  whether  or  not  this 
crisis  calls  for  a  complete  overhaul  of 
our  health  care  delivery  system,  we 
must  recognize  that  every  day  an 
American  who  lacks  health  insurance 
gets  sick  and  relies  on  the  health  care 
proivded  through  State  and  local 
health  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions with  Federal  support  from  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

In  1980.  we  established  the  National 
Objectives  for  1990  setting  forth 
public  health  goals  this  year,  1990.  Un- 
fortunately, these  objectives  have  not 
been  achieved  and  a  stronger  Federal 
commitment  to  these  goals  is  manda- 
tory. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Health  Objectives 
2000  Act.  which  Senator  Harkxn  is  in- 
troducing today  and  will  help  State 
agencies  prioritize  the  health  care 
needs  of  their  State.  The  Health  Ob- 
jectives 2000  Act  implements  the  na- 
tional health  objectives  for  the  year 
2000  by  requiring  States  to  submit  a 
specific  list  of  health  goals  and  de- 
tailed plans  to  achieve  those  goals,  as 
well  as  a  budget  including  State,  local, 
and  other  organizations  working  to 
meet  public  health  needs. 

With  37  million  Americans  and 
720.000  Washingtonia.is  living  day  to 
day  without  any  form  of  health  insur- 
ance and  millions  of  others  who  have 
inadequate  coverage,  the  strain  on 
public  health  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions is  already  substantial  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  With  this  in  mind,  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  act 
now  to  address  our  nationwide  and 
Slate-specific  public  health  needs  and 
distribute  scarce  funds  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Health  Objectives  2000  Act. 
As  we  enter  this  new  decade  of  the 
1990's  and  move  toward  the  year  2000. 
the  benefits  of  health  promotion  and 
disease    prevention    are    increasingly 


recognized  by  people  around  the  coun- 
try. Almost  weekly,  research  results 
are  released  in  the  news  media  about 
the  benefits  of  lower  cholesterol,  in- 
creased exercise,  avoiding  tobacco  use, 
using  seatbelts.  getting  medical  screen- 
ing tests,  and  changing  other  habits. 
Many  individuals  throughout  the 
Nation  are  taking  action  in  these  areas 
to  reap  the  potential  benefits  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  If  the 
entire  population  could  benefit  from 
changes  in  diet,  habits,  and  health 
care,  the  savings  to  the  Nation— in 
years  of  healthy  life  and  in  dollars- 
would  be  enormous. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  realized  the  po- 
tential health  benefits  of  mobilizing 
the  country  to  improve  our  public 
health.  These  goals  wer.^  summarized 
in  1980  in  the  first  set  of  health  objec- 
tives for  the  Nation  for  the  year  1990. 
The  original  goals  included  reducing 
smoking,  increasing  seatbelt  use,  ex- 
panding the  use  of  prenatal  care,  and 
many  other  well  know  objectives. 
Though  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  of  these  goals,  greater  effort  is 
needed.  The  end  of  the  1980's  provided 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  an  opportunity 
to  look  backward  and  forward,  to  reas- 
sess, to  take  stock  of  our  progress,  and 
to  set  new  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
Now  that  they  have  done  this,  we 
must  address  the  question  of  how  we 
will  meet  these  goals. 

Leadership  is  essential  and  the  bill 
that  we  introduce  today  is  one  of 
many  efforts  to  provide  it.  State 
health  departments  and  local  health 
departments  are  the  focus  of  the  bill. 
They  serve  on  the  front  lines  and  are 
essential  to  moving  the  Nation  toward 
the  objectives  for  the  year  2000. 

Many  health  services  are  already 
highly  organized  into  effective  net- 
works through  specialized  disease  cen- 
ters and  academic  health  science  cen- 
ters. This  is  not  true  for  health  promo- 
tion campaigns  and  preventive  health 
services.  State  health  departments 
throughout  the  country  are  the  best 
position  to  see  that  they  are  run  effi- 
ciently and  effectively. 

Ten  years  a  financial  squeeze  on  the 
resources  of  public  health  depart- 
ments has  left  many  State  health  de- 
partments with  no  choice  but  to  limit 
activity  and  focus  resources  on  provid- 
ing health  services  to  the  growing 
number  of  uninsured  individuals,  or 
responding  to  environmental  and 
public  health  crises  as  they  occur.  The 
structure  of  public  health  depart- 
ments makes  them  ideal  to  do  much 
more  than  this,  if  they  have  additional 
resources  and  their  roles  can  be  ex- 
panded. 

Our  bill  provides  financial  assistance 
and  an  incentive  to  such  departments 
so  they  could  expand  their  operations 


and  become  the  focus  of  leadership  for 
achieving  the  Nation's  health  objec- 
tives for  the  year  2000.  The  bill  pro- 
poses that  each  State  devise  its  own 
plan  on  the  national  objectives  most 
relevant  to  its  own  citizens.  The  bill 
proposes  that  State  health  depart- 
ments conduct  systematic  campaigns 
to  achieve  these  goals.  A  plan  is  re- 
quired. Means  of  evaluation  are  re- 
quired. And  systematic  reporting  is  en- 
couraged in  an  effort  to  make  them  as 
effective  as  possible. 

The  benefits  from  this  approach  are 
large  but  they  will  not  materialize 
overnight.  Objectives  for  the  year  2000 
provides  us  with  a  10-year  period  to 
move  carefully  and  decisively  to 
achieve  our  goals.  State  health  depart- 
ments and  local  health  departments 
are  the  key  to  realistic  progress.  This 
bill  puts  them  in  a  position  to  imple- 
ment this  most  important  mission  for 
us.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  well-thought-out 
initiative. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934:  to  the  Com- 
mittee    on     Banking,     Housing,     and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SMALL  INVESTOR  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  entitled  the 
Small  Investor  Protection  Act  of  1990. 
This  legislation  would  grant  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission 
[SEC]  the  powers  to  crack  down  on 
abuses  in  the  penny  stock  market.  It  is 
estimated  that  penny  stock  fraud  costs 
Americans  $2  billion  a  year  and  is 
cleary  the  No.  1  threat  facing  small  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States. 

Penny  stocks  are  low  priced,  usually 
trading  under  $3  per  share  and  are  not 
traded  on  any  of  the  major  exchanges. 
Therefore,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  small  investor  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  penny  stock  companies,  and 
thus  the  stocks  are  ripe  for  manipula- 
tion. 

While  my  legislation  deals  with 
problems  associated  with  the  penny 
stock  market.  I  should  note  that  the 
market  does  in  some  instances  serve  a 
legitimate  and  important  purpose— the 
capital  funding  of  small,  entrepre- 
neurial companies. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  concern 
about  the  decreasing  participation  of 
individual  investors  in  the  stock 
market.  Small  investors  are  now  skep- 
tical about  participating  in  the  stock 
market  because  they  perceive  it.  per- 
haps rightly  so,  to  be  dominated  by  in- 
stitutions and  insiders  and  rigged 
against  them.  As  small  investors  are 
driven  from  the  stock  market,  it  be- 
comes harder  for  businesses  to  raise 
capital,  and  fewer  and  fewer  individ- 
uals benefit  when  our  economy  pros- 
pers. 

I  applaud  SEC  Chairman  Richard 
Breeden  for  his  efforts  to  bolster  con- 


fidence in  the  financial  markets 
through  protection  of  the  small  inves- 
tor. The  SEC's  new  antifraud  cold  call- 
ing rule  which  took  effect  in  January 
should  help  curb  many  of  the  abuses.  I 
believe  this  legislation  complements 
this  rule  and  will  give  the  SEC  the  au- 
thority it  needs  to  combat  small  inves- 
tor fraud. 

The  legislation  would  take  several 
important  steps: 

Eliminate  blank  check  blind  offer- 
ings: 

Require  enhanced  and  more  mean- 
ingful disclosure  of  such  circum- 
stances as  affiliations  between  the 
company  and  the  selling  broker-dealer: 

Grant  the  SEC  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority: 

Grant  the  SEC  the  authority  to  pro- 
hibit those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
securities  fraud  from  participating  in 
the  issuing  or  selling  of  penny  stocks. 

I  am  working  on  provisions  to  add  to 
the  bill  at  a  later  date  that  would  re- 
quire automated  quotations  for  all 
publicly-traded  securities. 

On  February  8,  I  will  chair  a  hearing 
in  the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  on  penny  stock 
fraud.  I  welcome  comments  on  this 
legislation  and  will  work  to  refine  it 
with  interested  parties. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  North 
American  Securities  Administrators 
Association.  Their  excellent  work  is 
the  foundation  for  much  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  legislation 
will  help  eliminate  fraudulent  and 
abusive  sales  practices  in  the  penny 
stock  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2057 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTION  1   SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Inves- 
tor Protection  Act  of  1990 '. 

SEC.  2.  BLANK  CHECK  BLI.Nl)  POOLS. 

(a)  Registration.— Section  12<a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
781(a))  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •(1)"  after  '(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:       ^ 
•■(2)    The    Commission    is    authorized    to 

deny  registration  of  a  security  if  it  finds 
that  80  percent  or  more  of  the  net  offering 
proceeds,  as  defined  by  the  Commission,  is 
not  specifically  allocated  for  the  purchase, 
construction,  or  development  of  identified 
property  or  products,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
debtedness, for  the  payment  of  overhead  ex- 
penses, or  for  other  activities  set  forth  in 
the  issuer's  business  plan.". 

(b)  Market  Making.— Section  15  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C 
78o)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(g)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  'nterstate  commerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action in.  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to  induce 
the  purchase  or  sale  of.  any  security  that  is 
denied  registration  under  section  12(aK2).". 


SEC.    3.    DlSCIX>SrRE    TO    Cl'STOMERS:    DISCIPLI- 
SARY  HISTORY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  15  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"(h)  Each  registered  broker  or  dealer 
shall- 

"(1)  prepare  and  send  to  each  customer  an 
account  statement  for  each  month  in  which 
a  transaction  occurs  involving  that  account: 

"(2)  when  the  bid/ask  differential  of  any 
security  offered  exceeds  25  percent,  disclose 
that  fact  on  the  confirmation  delivered  to 
the  buyer  of  that  security; 

"(3)  before  opening  a  new  customer  ac- 
count, disclose  in  writing  any  disciplinary 
action  taken  against  the  broker  or  dealer 
during  the  preceding  5  years  resulting  from 
an  administrative  or  judicial  proceeding  in 
which  a  violation  of  securities  laws  was 
found;  and 

"(4)  before  taking  a  buy  order  on  a  securi- 
ty, disclose  to  the  customer  any  business  re- 
lationship between  the  broker  or  dealer  and 
the  issuer". 

(b)  Access  to  Information— Section  15A 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  780-3)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(i)  A  registered  securities  association 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone listing  to  receive  and  respond  to  in- 
quiries from  customers  and  the  public  re- 
garding disciplinary  actions  involving  its 
members.". 

SE(    4  cease  AM)  nE.>i|ST  Al  THORITY 

Section  21  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78u)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(iul)  If  the  Commission  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  broker  or  dealer  or  person 
associated  with  a  broker  or  dealer  is  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  acts  or  prac- 
tices constituting  a  violation  of— 

"(A)  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder, 

'(B)  the  rules  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  registered  securities  association 
of  which  such  person  Is  a  member  or  a 
person  associated  with  a  member. 

(C)  the  rules  of  a  registered  clearing 
agency  in  which  such  person  is  a  partici- 
pant, or 

■(D)  the  rules  of  the  Municipal  Securities 
Rulemaking  Board. 

it  may  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  issue  an  order  described 
in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  An  order  is  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  it  is  an  order  which— 

(A)  terminates  the  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  a  broker  or  dealer, 

(B)  prohibits  an  individual  from  partici- 
pating in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a 
broker  or  dealer. 

"(C)  suspends  the  operations  of  a  broker 
or  dealer. 

■(D)  prohibits  the  disposition  or  transfer 
of  any  asset  owned  or  held  by  such  broker 
or  dealer,  or 

■■(E)  requires  the  cessation  of  any  other 
act  or  practice  which  constitutes  a  violation 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■■(3)  An  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  contain  a  statement  of  facts 
constituting  the  grounds  therefor  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will 
be  held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  30  days  nor  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  ser%ice  of 
such  notice. 
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"(4)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
may  become  effective  prior  to  a  hearing 
under  paragraph  (3)  if  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  action  is  neces 
sary  to  prevent  dissipation  of  assets  or  irrep- 
arable injury.". 
SEC.  5.  DISQl ALIFKATION 

Section  15(b)(6)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o(b)(6)i  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'associated  with 
a  broker  or  dealer  "  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "or  acting  as  a  consultant  to  a 
broker  or  dealer". 

SE<  .  «.  PROHIBITIO.S  .\(;.4INST  SERVICE  AS  AN  OF- 
FICER OR  DIRECTOR. 

(a)  AtrrHORiTY  or  a  Court  to  Prohibit 
Persons  Prom  Serving  as  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors.—Section  20(b)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77t(b))  is  amended  by  m 
serting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "In  any  proceeding  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  prohibit,  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  such  period  of  time  as  it  shall 
determine,  any  person  found  to  have  violat- 
ed any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder  from  acting  as  an  of- 
ficer or  director  of  or  consultant  to  any 
issuer  that  has  a  class  of  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  that  is  re 
quired  to  file  reports  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  section  15  of  such  Act. '. 

(b)  Amendments  to  Section  15(c)(4). -Sec- 
tion 15(cX4)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1934 
(15  U.S.C.  780(c)(4))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ".  or"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "15"  the  following:  ", 
or  subsection  (a)  of  section  16":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  such  an  order,  the  Commission 
may  also  prohibit,  conditionally  or  uncondi- 
tionally, either  permanently  or  for  such 
period  of  time  as  it  shall  determine,  any 
person  found  to  have  failed  to  comply  or  to 
have  been  a  cause  of  the  failure  to  comply 
from  acting  as  an  officer  or  director  of  or 
consultant  to  any  issuer  that  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  or  that  is  required  to  file  report.s 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  15  of 
this  title,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
prohibition  is  In  the  public  interest.". 

(c)  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.— 
Section  42  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-41)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  of  sulwection 
(d)  the  following:  "In  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection  the  court  may  prohibit,  con- 
ditionally or  unconditionally,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  such  period  of  time  as  it  shall 
determine,  any  person  found  to  have  violat- 
ed any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule. 
regulation,  or  order  hereunder  from  acting 
as  an  officer  or  director  of  or  consultant  to 
any  issuer  that  has  a  class  of  securities  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  that  is  re- 
quired to  fUe  reports  pursuant  to  sut>section 
(d)  of  section  15  of  such  Act.". 

(d)  IirvESTMEKT  Advisers  Act  of  1940.— 
Section  209  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-9)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  the  following:  "In  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  the  court  may  prohibit,  con- 
ditionally or  unconditionally,  either  perma- 
nently or  for  such  period  of  time  as  it  shall 
determine,  any  person  found  to  have  violat- 
ed any  provision  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule. 
regulation,  or  order  hereunder  or  has  aided, 
abetted,  counseled,  commanded,  induced,  or 
procured  such  a  violation,  from  acting  as  an 


officer  or  director  of  or  consultant  to  any 
issuer  that  has  a  class  of  securities  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  that  is  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  subsection 
id)  of  section  15  of  such  Act." 


By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

RiEGLE.   Mr.   Garn,   Mr.   Dodd, 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

Shelby,   Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr. 

Kerry,      Mr.      DAmato,      Mr. 

WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  regulate  cer- 
tain marketing  activities  engaged  in  on 
the  premises  of  deposit-taking  facili- 
ties of  insured  depository  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSITOR  protection  AND  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
ACT 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Depositor  Pro- 
tection and  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of 
1990.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
majority  of  both  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  are  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

The  act  prohibits  any  federally  in- 
sured depository  institution  from  sell- 
ing on  its  premises  securities  of  an  af- 
filiated company.  The  legislation  also 
gives  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  the  authority  to  restrict  trans- 
actions which  are  likely  to  be  confused 
by  the  general  public  with  an  insured 
deposit. 

We  have  heard  of  too  many  cases 
where  individuals  intended  to  buy  in- 
sured certificates  of  deposit,  but  were 
steered  instead  to  buy  high  yield  or  so- 
called  junk  bonds.  This  is  a  blatant 
abuse  of  depositor  trust. 

In  California  alone,  some  23,000  indi- 
viduals bought  more  than  $200  million 
in  uninsured  bontis.  Many  of  these  in- 
dividuals were  elderly  and  invested 
their  life  savings.  These  bonds  are  now 
worthless.  If  this  problem  is  not  ad- 
dressed, thousands  more  individuals 
across  the  country  may  find  them- 
selves swindled  out  of  their  hard- 
earned  money. 

In  early  December,  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Brady  asking  him  to  immediately 
take  administrative  steps  to  curb  this 
kind  of  activity.  On  Monday.  I  re- 
ceived his  response  which  indicated 
that  the  Treasury  Department  is 
studying  the  matter.  I  again  urge  the 
Secretary  to  act  swiftly  to  use  his  ex- 
isting powers  to  curb  this  practice.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  that  his  letter  be 
made  part  of  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

American  taxpayers  will  be  spending 
billions  of  hard  earned  money  to  bail 
out  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  The 
sale  of  junk  bonds  and  other  unin- 
sured products  by  S&L's  seriously  un- 
dermines the  faith  in  these  institu- 
tions and  will  only  serve  to  exasperate 
the  problem. 


Mr,  President,  we  cannot  allow  unsu- 
specting depositors  to  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  misled  and  con- 
fuse junk  bonds  with  insured  accounts. 
I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  help  protect  the  public  from  un- 
scrupulous operators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depositor 
Protection  and  Abuse  I»revention  Act  of 
1990". 

SEC.  2  RE(;i  LATION  OF  CERTAIN  NONDEPOSIT 
MARKETINC;  ACTIVITIES  IN  PCBLIC 
AREAS  OF  RETAIL  BRANCHES  OF  IN. 
SI  RED  DEPOSITORY  INSTITITIONS 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(o)  Regulation  of  Certain  Nondeposit 
Marketing  Activities.- 

"(1)  Certain  activities  on  behalf  of  af- 
filiates PROHIBITED.— No  insurcd  depository 
institution  may  permit  any  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness of.  or  ownership  interest  in,  any 
affiliate  (of  such  depository  Institution)  to 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  part  of  any 
office  of  such  institution  which  is  commonly 
accessible  to  the  general  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accepting  deposits. 

"(2)  Discretionary  authority  in  connec- 
tion WITH  INSURED  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS.—The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may.  by  regulation  or  order,  prohibit 
or  impose  any  condition  with  respect  to  any 
sale,  or  any  offer  to  sell,  by  any  insured  de- 
pository institution  of— 

"(A)  any  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  such 
institution: 

"(B)  any  ownership  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion; or 

"(C)  any  type  of  indebtedness  or  owner- 
ship interest  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B),  in  any  part  of  any  office  of  the 
institution  which  is  commonly  accessible  to 
the  general  public  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing deposits  if  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  of  or  ownership  inter- 
est Ln  the  institution  is  likely  to  be  confused 
by  the  general  public  with  an  Insured  depos- 
it. 

"(3)  Exception  for  deposits  and  certain 
means  op  payment  to  3D  PARTIES.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which— 

"(A)  is  a  deposit  in  an  insured  depository 
institution;  or 

"(B)  constitutes  a  means  of  payment  to  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  traveler's  check,  cash- 
ier's check,  teller's  check,  certified  check,  or 
money  order.". 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  January  26.  1990. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Bryan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bryan:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  to  Secretary  Brady  advocating  a  ban 
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on  the  sale  of  securities  by  banks  and  thrifts 
in  the  same  offices  that  accept  insured  de- 
posits. I  understand  that  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  (OTS)  is  now  drafting  a 
regulation  addressing  this  issue 

This  regulation  will  be  forwarded  to 
Treasury  for  review  prior  to  publication. 
Based  on  the  experiences  at  Lincoln  Savings 
and  Loan.  Treasury  generally  supports  re 
strictions  on  the  sale  of  such  securities  at  fi- 
nancial institutions.  At  this  lime,  however. 
it  would  be  premature  to  comment  further 
on  the  regulation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
your  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

Bryce  L.  Harlow. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affairs/. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea-sed  to  cospoiLsor  the  Depositor 
Protection  and  Abuse  Prevention  Act 
of  1990. 

The  act  prohibits  any  federally  in- 
sured depository  institution  from  per- 
mitting its  lobbies  to  be  used  to  sell 
debt  or  equity  securities  of  an  affili- 
ated company.  The  depository  institu- 
tion is  thus  barred  from  selling  or  of- 
fering to  sell  such  securities,  or  per- 
mitting others  to  sell  or  offer  them. 
The  goal  is  to  ensure  that  retail  de- 
positors are  not  led  to  believe  errone- 
ously that  the  affiliate's  securities  are 
covered  by  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

To  avoid  burdening  legitimate  trans- 
actions, the  act  provides  exceptions 
for  insured  certificates  of  deposits  and 
for  any  evidence  of  indebtedness  that 
serves  as  a  means  of  payment  to  a 
third  party,  such  as  a  certified  check, 
traveler's  check,  or  money  order. 

The  act  provides  an  important  safe- 
guard against  abusive  practices,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  introducing  it. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  September  1990 
as  "International  Visitors'  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INTERNATIONAL  VISITORS'  MONTH 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  September  1990  as 
"International  Visitors'  Month." 

This  joint  resolution  recognizes  an 
outstanding  program  that  brings  for- 
eign leaders  to  America  to  develop  a 
more  personal  understanding  of  our 
people  and  culture.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  successful  pro- 
gram and  its  accomplishments  should 
be  properly  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  this  program;  Helps 
strengthen  support  for  American  for- 
eign policy;  draws  on  an  array  of  ex- 
perts to  examine  current  domestic 
problems;  complements  the  curricu- 
lum of  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs  nationwide;  creates  op- 
portunities for  international  business 
ventures;  brings  money  into  American 


cities  and  towns;  and  introduces  Amer- 
ican people  of  all  background  to 
future  world  leaders  visiting  the 
United  States. 

American  Embassies  overseas  select 
only  the  most  promising  mid-career 
professionals  to  participate  in  the 
month-long  exchange  program.  Last 
year  the  program  brought  more  than 
5,000  visitors  to  the  United  States. 
Once  the  visitors  arrive,  members  of 
the  National  Council  for  International 
Visitors  [NCIV]  and  more  than 
800,000  American  volunteers  carry  out 
the  program  in  communities  across 
the  United  States. 

As  you  can  clearly  see,  this  impor- 
tant program  relies  on  the  support  of 
American  volunteers,  acting  as  citizen 
diplomats,  who  meet  the  visitors  and 
share  their  professional  and  personal 
experiences. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  30-year  history, 
countless  leaders  including  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias 
have  participated  in  the  program. 
Alumni  of  the  International  Visitor 
Program  include  123  current  and 
former  Presidents  and  Chiefs  of  State. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  program  that 
deserves  our  support.  Today  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  designating 
September  1990  as  International  Visi- 
tors' Month. ■'• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  400,  a  bill  to  require  that 
all  amounts  saved  as  a  result  of  Feder- 
al Government  contracting  pursuant 
to  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-76  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  that  manpower  savings  re- 
sulting from  such  contracting  be  made 
permanent,  and  that  employees  of  an 
executive  agency  be  consulted  before 
contracting  determinations  by  the 
head  of  that  executive  agency  are 
made  pursuant  to  that  circular. 

S.   M30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  enhance  national 
and  community  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1761 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1761.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  center  for  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  relating 
to  all  types  of  family  resource  and  sup- 
port programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   I860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names    of    the    Senator    from    North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Bitrdick],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1860,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  United  States  Code. 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  furnish  outpatient  medical 
services  for  any  disability  of  a  former 
prisoner  of  war. 

S.    1873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1873,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  repeal 
the  termination  of  the  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program  and  to 
extend  the  10-year  delimiting  period 
for  certain  Vietnam  veterans. 

S.   1925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1925,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire colleges  and  universities  to  es- 
tablish and  disclose  campus  security 
policies  and  to  inform  students  and 
employees  of  campus  crime  statistics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1974 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1974,  a  bill  to  require  new  televi- 
sions to  have  built  in  decoder  circuitry. 

S.   1991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1991,  a  bill  to  provide  for  eradica- 
tion of  drug  production  in  certain  for- 
eign countries  through  debt-for-drugs 
exchanges. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2006.  a  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment,  provide 
for  a  global  environmental  policy  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   2033 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2033,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  annual  screening  mam- 
mography under  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  227,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  11,  through  March 
17,  1990,  as  "Deaf  Awareness  Week." 
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SEWATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
229,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1990  as  "National  Prevent-A- 
Litter  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  243,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  25,  1990,  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 88,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  postage  stamp  should  be  issued 
in  honor  of  Claude  Denson  Pepper. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239— DE- 
NOUNCING THE  MILITARY  OF- 
FENSIVE IN  ANGOLA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Symms) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  239 

Whereas  on  June  22,  1989,  In  the  presence 
of  18  African  heads  of  state,  the  President 
of  the  MPLA,  Jose  Ekluardo  dos  Santos,  and 
the  President  of  UNITA,  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi. 
shook  hands  and  agreed  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  14  year  Angolan 
civil  war; 

Whereas  the  Agreement,  known  as  the 
"Gbadolite  Declaration,"  mediated  by  the 
President  of  Zaire,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  calls 
for  a  general  ceasefire  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  comprised  of  UNITA 
and  the  MPLA,  under  the  mediation  of 
Zaire,  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  and  na- 
tional reconciliation  in  Angola: 


Whereas  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Angola 
have  publicl.v  urged  the  MPLA  to  sign  a 
cease-fire  and  benin  direct  negotiations  with 
UNITA: 

Wherea-s  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
Angola  have  deteriorated  because  the 
MPLA  has  repudiated  its  Gbadolite  commit- 
ment to  a  direct  dialogue  with  UNITA.  re- 
jected a  ceasefire  presented  by  the  media- 
tor. President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire, 
and  has  resumed  a  military  offensive;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  MPLA  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  leading  to  free  and 
fair  electiorts  in  Angola; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

1 1 )  The  United  States  denounces  the  mili- 
tary offensive  in  Angola  and  urges  an  imme- 
diate ceasefire  and  withdrawal  of  MPLA 
forces; 

1 2)  The  United  States  government  is  com- 
mitted to  assisting  the  people  of  Angola  in 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  leading  to 
free  and  fair  elections: 

13)  The  United  States  government  should 
immediately  request  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  urge  the  MPLA  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  to  cease  its  military 
offensive  and  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  UNITA;  and 

'4)  The  United  States  government  should 
continue  to  provide  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive assistance  to  UNITA  and  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Angola. 
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ACT 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
1224  AND  1225 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     McCONNELL    submitted    two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  695)  to  promote 
excellence  in  American  education  by 
recognizing    and    rewarding    schools, 
teachers,  and  students  for  their  out- 
standing achievements,  enhancing  pa- 
rental choice,  encouraging  the  study 
of  science,  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1224 
On  page  64,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following; 

Part  P— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 

SEC.     131.    presidential    AWARDS    FOR    EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  F.DIXATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Title  Heading  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents.—(1)  The  heading  for  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"critical  skiu-s  improvement  and  presiden- 
tial AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION" 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  'Sec.  2203.  Authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations." the  following: 

Part  P— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 
Sec.  2301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"Sec.  2302.  Allocation  to  States. 


Sec.  2303.  State  applications. 
•Sec.  2304.  Selection  of  award  recipients. 
"Sec.  2305.  Amount  and  use  of  awards. 

'Sec.  2306.  Awards  ceremony. 

'Sec.  2307.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
(b)  Amendment  to  Text.— Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 
•sec.  2301  findings  and  pl'rpose. 

••(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  success  of  America's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  depends  most  heavily 
upon  the  Nation's  educators; 

■(2)  when  educators  are  highly  motivated 
and  committed  to  excellence,  they  succeed 
not  only  in  imparting  subject  matter  knowl- 
edge, but  also  in  instilling  in  their  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  education; 

■'(3)  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems should  have  in  place  standards  of 
teacher  excellence  and  fair  and  effective 
procedures  for  measuring  teacher  success; 
and 

■(4)  in  return  for  their  efforts,  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educators 
deserve  public  recognition,  respect,  and  ap- 
propriate financial  awards. 

•■(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  reward  educators  in  every  State 
who  meet  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

"SEC.  2302.  ALLOCATION  TO  STATES. 

"(a)  Allocation  Formula.- From  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2307— 

"(1)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
such  States,  according  to  the  most  recent 
available  data  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(2)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  funds  are  al- 
located among  such  States  under  section 
1005  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

■■<b)  Administrative  Expenses.— Each 
State  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  its  allo- 
cation under  subsection  (b)  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  the  cost  of  conven- 
ing the  panel  described  in  section  2304(c). 

"(c)  State  Defined.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  'State'  shall  include  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(d)  Insular  Areas.— The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-134,  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  allocated  under  this  part. 

"(e)  Distribution  of  Awards.— Other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  notwithstanding,  each 
State  shall  make  at  least  one  Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Education  in  each 
congressional  district. 

"SEC  2303.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 
"(a)  SlTBMISSION  OF  STATE  APPLICATIONS.— 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  alloca- 
tions to  States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  In  order  to  receive  an  allo- 
cation under  this  part,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  submit  a  one-time  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
filed  at  such  time  In  such  manner,  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Description  of  State  Criteria  and 
Procedures.— The  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  a 


description  of  the  State's  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  recipients  of  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education.  The 
State's  criteria  and  procedures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Assurances.— The  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain 
assurances  that— 

"(1)  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  the  State  shall  provide  such  fLscai 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require:  and 

"(3)  the  State  shall  apply  the  selection  cri- 
teria uniformly  to  nominations  for  recipi- 
ents of  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Education  that  are  received  from  public 
and  private  schools,  educators,  associations 
of  educators,  parents,  associations  of  par- 
ents and  educators,  businesses,  business 
groups,  or  student  groups,  as  well  as  those 
received  from  educational  agencies. 

"SEC  2304.  SELECTION  OF  AWARD  RECIPIENTS. 

"(a)  Eligible  Recipients.— Any  full-time 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teacher  of  academic  or  vocational 
subjects  or  any  full-time  public  or  private  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  principal  or 
headmaster  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  subpart,  except  that 
teachers  of  religion  (other  than  religion  as 
an  academic  discipline)  shall  not  be  eligible, 
"(b)  Nominations.— ( 1 )  Local  educational 
agencies,  public  and  private  schools,  educa- 
tors, parents,  associations  of  educators,  asso- 
ciations of  parrents  and  educators,  business- 
es, business  groups  and  student  groups  may 
nominate  teachers  for  awards  under  this 
part. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agencies  shall 
notify  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  schools,  associations  of  educators, 
associations  of  parents  and  educators,  busi- 
ness groups,  and  the  general  public  of  the 
deadlines  and  procedures  for  making  nomi- 
nations, and  inform  them  of  the  selection 
criteria  which  will  be  used  in  selecting 
award  recipients  In  a  given  year. 

"(c)  Selection  by  State  Panel.— Selection 
of  award  recipients  in  each  State  shall  be 
made  from  among  the  teachers  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  Award  re- 
cipients shall  be  selected  by  a  panel  which  is 
chosen  by  the  Governor  In  consultation 
with  the  chief  State  officer  and  is  composed 
of  members  representing  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  the  business  community. 

"(d)  Selection  Criteria.— The  State  panel 
shall  select  award  recipients  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  State's  application.  Such  selection 
criteria  may  include  an  educator's  success 
In- 

"(1)  educating  'at-risk'  students,  such  as 
educationally  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  limited  English  profi- 
cient, or  homeless  children  to  their  fullest 
potential; 

"(2)  educating  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents to  their  fullest  potential; 

"(3)  encouraging  students  to  enroll,  and 
succeed.  In  advanced  classes  In  subjects  such 
as  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; 

"(4)  teaching  in  schools  educating  large 
numbers  of  at-risk'  students,  including 
schools  in  low-income  inner-city  or  rural 
areas; 

"(5)  introducing  a  new  curriculum  area 
into  a  school  or  strengthening  an  estab- 
lished curriculum; 


"(6)  acting  as  a  master  teacher"  by  help- 
ing new  teachers  make  the  transition  into  a 
teaching  career; 

"(7)    encouraging    potential    dropouts    to 
remain  in  school  or  encouraging  Individuals 
who  have  dropped  out  to  reenter  and  com- 
plete their  schooling; 
"(8)  improving  daily  attendance; 

"(9)  leadership  qualities;  and 

"(10)  success  in  employing  other  innova- 
tive educational  techniques. 

•SEC.  2305.  AMOl'?<rr  AND  L'SE  OF  AWARDS. 

••(a)  Amount  of  Awards.— The  amount  of 
a  Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation shall  be  $5,000. 

"(b)  Pro  Rata  Reduction.— Should  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State  not  be  sufficient  to  support  one  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Education 
in  each  congressional  district,  the  State  is 
authorized  to  make  pro  rata  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  other  awards  to  enable  the 
award  of  at  least  one  Presidential  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Education  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 

•'(c)  Use  of  Awards.— An  award  to  an  indi- 
vidual recipient  under  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  the  recipient's  use  of  any  pur- 
pose, except  that  private  school  educators 
receiving  a  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence In  Education  may  only  use  such  award 
for  capital  expenses  at  the  school  where 
such  individual  teaches  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1017(d)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

-SEC.  2306.  AWARDS  CEREMON> . 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  conducting 
awards  ceremonies  to  recognize  recipients  of 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. 

-SEC.  2307.  Al'THORlZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part.". 

On  page  45,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  DisTRiBtrriON  of  awards.— Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  make  at  least  one 
Presidential  Merit  School  Award  in  each 
congressional  district.". 

On  page  47,  strike  line  21  through  line  25, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Amount  of  Award.— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  establish  criteria,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c)(4),  including  criteria 
relating  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  student 
body,  for  determining  the  amount  of  Presi- 
dential Merit  School  Awards. 

"(2)  The  amoimt  of  Presidential  School 
Awards  shall  be  substantially  equivalent 
among  congrressional  districts.". 

Amendment  No.  1225 
On  page  39,  In  the  Uble  of  contents,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  title  XIII  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  XIII— APPALACHIAN  TEACHER 
STUDENT  LOAN  ASSISTANCE 

TITLE  XIV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

On  page  133  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  XIII— APPALACHIAN  TEACHER 
STUDENT  LOAN  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.  IMl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Appalachian 
Teacher  Student  Loan  Assistance  Act  of 
1990.  ". 


SEC.  IS«2.  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  IH  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  operate  a  program  to 
cancel  or  pay  student  loan  payments  for  eli- 
gible teachers  who  agree  to  teach  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  eligible 
counties. 

(b)  Number.- In  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  cancel  or  pay  student  loan  pay- 
ments for  not  more  than  2  eligible  teachers 
in  each  eligible  county. 

(c)  Selection.— The  Secretary  shall  select 
eligible  teachers  to  receive  cancellation  or 
payment  of  student  loan  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  on 
the  basis  of  the  eligible  teacher's  academic 
record. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  select  eligible 
teachers  to  receive  cancellation  or  payment 
of  student  loan  payments  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  within  60 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Admikistrati've  Expenses.— Prom 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  axlmin- 
istrative  expenses. 

(e)  AppLicA"noN.— ( 1 )  Each  eligible  teacher 
desiring  cancellation  or  payment  of  student 
loan  payments  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
m  canceling  or  paying  student  loans  pay- 
ments to  applications  from  eligible  teachers 
who  are— 

(i)  handicapped  or  disabled; 

(ii)  a  member  of  a  minority  group;  and 

(ill)  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

(B)  The  amount  of  preference  given  each 
application  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
the  preference  categories  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applicable  to  such  applicant. 

SEC.  1303.  AGREEMENT. 

Each  eligible  teacher  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  authorized  in  section 
1302  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  agreement  shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible 
teacher  will  teach  In  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  In  an  eligible  country  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  I  year; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible 
teacher  will  repay  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
student  loan  payments  cancelled  or  paid  by 
the  Secretary  for  that  year  In  the  event 
that  the  conditions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  not 
complied  with  except  where  the  teacher— 

(A)  dies, 

(B)  becomes  permanently  disabled,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  sworn  affidavit  of  a  quali- 
fied physician;  or 

(C)  has  been  discharged  In  bankruptcy; 

(3)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  eligi- 
ble teachers  who  teach  less  than  the  l-year 
period  required  under  paragraph  (I)  will 
repay  the  amounts  cancelled  or  paid  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  year  according  to  a 
schedule  established  by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  set  forth  the  total  amount  of  all  eligi- 
ble loans  incurred  by  the  eligible  teacher  in 
obtaining  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
teaching  degree;  and 

(5)  set  forth  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  an  eligible  teacher  will  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  a  new  teaching  position  In  an- 
other eligible  county. 
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SEC.  1J04.  PAYMENTS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Except  as  provided  m 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  cancel  or 
pay  Vio  of  the  total  amount  of  all  eligible 
loans  incurred  by  an  eligible  teacher  in  ob 
taining  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  teach 
Ing  degree  for  each  year  an  eligible  teacher 
teaches  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  In  an  eligible  county  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(2)  In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  cancel 
or  pay  more  than  $4,000  In  eligible  loans  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  any  one  eligible  teacher 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  holder  of  any 
eligible  loan  and  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  designed  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  when  due 
for  each  payment  period  the  borrower 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(b)  Special  RuLES.-d)  If  a  portion  of  a 
loan  is  cancelled  or  paid  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  year,  the  entire  amount  of  in- 
terest on  such  loan  which  accrues  for  such 
year  shall  be  cancelled  or  paid. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'year"  where  applied  to  ser\ice  as  a 
teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  loan,  and  Interest  on 
a  loan,  which  is  cancelled  or  paid  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  income  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

SEC.  1305  STATE  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— The  State  educational 
agencies  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Virginia  each  shall— 

(1)  monitor  the  activities  of  teachers 
within  the  State  who  are  participating  In 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  biannualy  report  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  monitoring  activities  required  in 
paragraph  (1); 

(3)  assist  eligible  teachers  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher  in  eligible  counties 
within  the  SUte,  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(b)  Administrative  Expenses- From 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  state  educational 
agencies  in  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  West  Vir 
ginia.  and  Virginia  to  pay  the  reasonable 
costs  of  the  State  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  1J0«.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  'elementary  school  "  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(2)  the  term  eligible  loan"  means  any 
loan  made  pursuant  to — 

(A)  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa 
tion  Act  of  1965  including  supplemental 
loans  for  students:  or 

(B)  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  county  "  means  any 
county  in  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  West  Vir 
ginia,  and  Virginia  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com 
mission  as  defined  by  the  Appalachian  Re 
gion&l  Development  Act  of  1965  and  in 
which— 

(A)  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  poverty  <as  determined  by  the  most 
recent  available  census  data)  is  at  least  1.5 
times  the  national  average: 

(B)  the  per  capita  income  exclusive  of 
transfer  payments  does  not  exceed  66  per- 


cent of  the  national  average  per  capita 
income:  and 

(C)  the  average  annual  unemployment 
rate  in  the  three  most  recent  years  is  at 
least  150  percent  of  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate: 

(4)  the  term  "eligible  teacher"  means  a 
recent  college  graduate  with  an  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  degree  in  education  who  has 
not  held  a  teaching  position  other  than  stu- 
dent leaching  position: 

(5»  the  term  "secondary  school""  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(6)  the  term  Secretary"'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education:  and 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEl.  1307   EFFE(TlVENE.SSSTinY 

From  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1992.  the  Secretary  may 
reserve  $50,000  to  study— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title: 

(2)  such  programs  potential  for  use  in  ad- 
dressing acute  teacher  shortages  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  inner  city 
areas:  and 

(3)  such  programs  ability  to  enhance  mi- 
nority recruitment. 

SEC   I30K  AITHOKIZ.ATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$602,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $652,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  and  $602,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

On  page  134.  line  1.  strike  "XIII"  and 
insert   'XIV". 

On  page  134.  line  2.  strike  "1301"  and 
insert  ■1401". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  first  hearing  will  be  held  on 
February  21.  1990,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  meas- 
ures pending  in  the  subcommittee: 

S.  844  and  its  companion  measure. 
H.R.  1484.  to  establish  a  National  Park 
System  Review  Board; 

S.  1360  and  its  companion  measure, 
H.R.  2844,  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prop- 
erly manage  certain  resources  of  the 
National  Park  System;  and 

S.  1859.  to  restructure  the  repay- 
ment terms  and  conditions  for  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the 
Performing  Arts  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Filene  Center  in  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County,  VA. 

The  second  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  6,  1990,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  The  purpose  of  that  hearing 
is  to  receive  testimony  on  the  follow- 
ing bills: 


S.  666,  to  enroll  20  individuals  under 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act; 

S.  1128,  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders; 

S.  1719,  to  designate  the  segment  of 
the  Colorado  River  within  Westwater 
Canyon  in  Utah  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  j 
System; 

S.  1738,  to  convey  certain  Oregon 
and  California  Land  Grant  lands  in 
Oregon  to  the  Rogue  Community  Col-  [ 
lege  District;  and 

S.   1837,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of| 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  Desert  Re- 
search Center. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC.  Because 
of  the  limited  time  available  for  the] 
hearings,  witnesses  may  testify  by  in- 
vitation only.  However,  anyone  wish- 
ing to  submit  written  testimony  to  be| 
included  in  the  hearing  record  is  wel- 
come   to    do    so.    Those    wishing    toi 
submit  written  testimony  should  send! 
two  copies  to   the  Subcommittee   onj 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For-j 
ests.  364  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 1 
ing,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding! 
the  hearings,  please  contact  Davidj 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at| 
(202) 224-9863. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS"  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ij 
announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  tc 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Thursday.  February  8.  1990,  in  SR-41( 
at  9:30  a.m..  to  consider  the  nomina-i 
tions  of  Ronald  M.  Holdaway  and  Hai 
T.  Mankin  to  be  associate  judges  or 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ash 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com-j 
mittee  on  Environment  and  I*ublic 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday^ 
February  1,  beginning  at  10  a.m.. 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  National  En^j 
vironmental  Education  Act  (S.  1076). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withj 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.   LEAHY.   Mr.   President.   I   asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trs 
portation,     be     authorized     to     mee^ 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  oi| 
February  1.  1990,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Willis 
D.  Hathaway  to  be  a  Federal  Maritimjj 
Commissioner. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Argicultural  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thrusday.  February  1,  1990,  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  1990  farm  bill  regarding 
oiLsccds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday. 
February  1.  1990.  at  10  a.m.,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  amended  defense  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
and  the  5-year  defense  plan;  to  receive 
a  net  assessment  from  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  February  1. 
1990.  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  conduct  hearings 
on  S.  647,  the  Securities  Law  Enforce- 
ment Remedies  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  1.  1990. 
at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  in 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
D'Wayne  Gray  to  be  Chief  Benefits 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  on  Thursday.  February  1, 
1990.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  1,  at  11 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  foreign 
policy  priorities  for  the  1990's  with 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  1.  1990,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-226. 

The  executive  agenda  follows: 

I.  NOMINEES 

U.S.  Attorney 

Michael  J.  Norton,  to  be  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  Frank  Ederer,  to  be  tJnited  States 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas. 
U.S.  Marshals 

James  Y.  Stewart,  to  be  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Charles  E.  Healey.  to  be  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York. 

Donald  E.  Crowl.  to  be  United  States  Mar- 
shal for  the  Northern  District  of  Oklahoma. 

Walter  J.  Bamberg,  to  be  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama. 

Robert  F.  Gilbert,  to  be  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire. 

II.  BILLS 

S.  438.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  96  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code— DeConcini. 

S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding  retail  competition— Metzenbaum. 

S.J,  Res,  14.  Joint  resolution  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  F>resident  to  veto 
items  of  appropriation— Thurmond. 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations— Dixon. 

S.  594.  A  bill  to  establish  a  specialized 
corps  of  judges  necessary  for  certain  federal 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  purpMjses- Heflin. 

S.  185.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  punish  as  a  federal 
criminal  offense  the  crimes  of  international 
parental  child  abduction— Dixon. 

S.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  the  Copyright  Act  to  protect 
certain  computer  programs- Hatch. 

S.  497.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Copyright 
Remedy  Clarification  Act"— DeConcini. 

H.R.  3045.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Copyright 
Remedy  Clarification  Act"— Kastenmeier. 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  fee  schedule  to 
the  Copyright  Office,  and  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments— DeConcini. 

H.R.  1622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  fee  schedule  to 
the  Copyright  Office,  and  to  make  certain 
technical  amendments— Kastenmeier. 

S.  1272.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  8  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Commissioners  on  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  to  provide  for  lapsed 
terms  of  such  Commissioners,  and  for  other 
purposes— DeConcini. 

H.R.  3046.  A  biU  to  reduce  the  number  of 
commissioners  on  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal,  to  change  the  salary  classification 
rates  for  members  of  the  Copyright  Tribu- 
nal and  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion and  for  the  Deputy  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  and 
for  other  purjxtses— Kastenmeier. 

S.  459.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1985,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  investions  In  outer  space— Gore. 


S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  a  Federal  balanced  budget— Simon. 

S.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  bankruptcy  code  re- 
garding swap  agreements  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute— DeCon- 
cini. 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  re- 
garding interlocking  directorates  and  offi- 
cers— Metzenbaum. 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Sher- 
man Acts  regarding  antitrust  procedures— 
Metzenbaum. 

S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  further  restrict  the  use  of 
steroids  and  human  growth  hormones— 
Biden. 

S.  1965.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  vic- 
tims of  crime,  establish  a  Federal  Victims' 
bQl  of  rights  for  children,  and  improve  the 
response  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
related  agencies  to  incidents  of  child 
abuse— Biden. 

H.R,  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  an  alien  who  dies  whUe  serving  on 
active-duty  with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities 
to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  aliens  death- 
Donnelly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMENDING  OPERATION 
TIGER 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
veterans  of  World  War  II  reflect  on 
the  "Good  War"  with  strong  feelings 
of  pride  and  loyalty.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  brave  men  who  fought  in 
this  war  lost  their  lives  in  combat,  but 
others  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  on  ac- 
count of  the  bravery  of  their  com- 
rades. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
story  of  urmiatched  heroism  which  for 
many  years  went  luirecognized. 

Hours  before  dawn  on  April  28,  1944. 
American  troops,  taking  part  in  a 
covert  training  exercise  code-named 
Operation  Tiger,  were  finishing  ma- 
neuvers in  the  English  Channel  in 
preparation  for  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion when  they  drew  the  attention  of 
high-speed  German  torpedo  boats. 
The  enemy  vessels  rapidly  honed  in  on 
the  sluggish  convoy  of  amphibious 
troop  transporters,  known  as  LST's 
and  sank  two  of  them,  whUe  heavily 
damaging  a  third.  The  soldiers  and 
crew  members  on  the  crippled  LST's 
immediately  became  easy  targets  to 
the  uimierciful  machine  giins  of  the 
German  Navy. 

Reports  of  this  incident  reached  the 
Allied  Command,  but.  fearing  expo- 
sure of  the  top  secret  mission,  they  or- 
dered the  remaining  vessels  to  return 
to  the  safety  of  the  English  coastline. 
However.  Capt.  John  H.  Doyle  and  the 
crew  of  LST  515,  including  Connecti- 
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cut  native,  John  H.  Provini.  defiantly 
remained  at  the  scene  and  saved  the 
lives  of  100  of  their  fellow  soldiers. 
John  Provini  and  his  crew  mates  re- 
peatedly dove  into  the  icy  English 
Channel  to  rescue  their  drowning  com 
rades  from  almost  certain  death. 
These  soldiers  would  not  have  sur 
vived  if  not  for  the  bravery  and  loyalty 
of  the  men  of  LST  515. 

The  reasons  for  suppressing  com 
raendation  of  Operation  Tiger  were 
obvious.  The  U.S.  Government  did  not 
want  to  draw  attention  to  any  Allied 
exercises  preparing  for  the  Normandy 
invasion,  which  would  occur  later  that 
year.  However,  even  after  the  war. 
these  unselfish  men  never  received  the 
gratitude  that  they  rightly  deserved. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  heroic  ac- 
tions of  the  veterans  of  LST  515  to  be 
officially  recognized  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Those  brave  men  deserve  our  re- 
spect and  thanks  for  going  far  beyond 
what  their  duty  required  of  them.  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  rising  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
heroic  American  soldiers.* 


THE  72D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  all 
over  the  world  celebrating  the  72d  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  Ukraine. 
This  proclamation,  followed  by  the 
creation  of  a  united  Ukrainian  Nation- 
al Republic  in  1919,  ended  years  of  na- 
tional persecution  and  external  domi- 
nation. 

After  centuries  of  living  under  czar- 
Lst  Russian  rule,  Ukraine  emerged  as  a 
liberated  country,  free  of  foreign  he- 
gemony. The  young  republic  set  out 
firmly  on  the  path  to  democracy  by 
quaranteeing  such  basic  rights  a  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  press,  and  religion. 
In  addition,  Ukraine  committed  itself 
to  securing  national  and  personal  au- 
tonomy for  ethnic  minorities  living 
within  its  borders. 

Tragically,  fate  betrayed  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  Within  3  short 
years,  the  struggling  nation  was  over- 
run by  the  stronger  military  forces  of 
the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Much  of 
Ukraine  was  exposed  to  brutal  coloni- 
zation by  foreign  forces,  which  sup- 
pressed the  creativity  of  intellectuals 
and  decimated  a  great  deal  of  the  fer- 
tile Ukrainian  countryside. 

Indeed,  while  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  has  been  filled 
with  sorrow,  today,  we  must  celebrate 
even  the  short  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic.  It  stood  as  a 
beacon  of  democracy,  reaffirming  the 
Ukrainian  people's  dignity,  their  spirit, 
and  their  right  to  self-rule. 

Remembrance  of  their  tragic,  yet 
courageous  past  has  guided  the  spirit 
of  the  international   Ukrainian  com- 


munity to  strive  for  the  recreation  of 
an  independent  Ukraine.  Ukrainians 
have  never  yielded  in  their  quest  for 
reestablishment  of  a  national  home- 
land and  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  can  help  in  that 
effort  by  awakening  the  world  to  the 
realities  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  Ukrainian  nation,  which  has  been 
so  brutal  and  painful  for  the  Ukraini- 
an people. 

Under  Soviet  control,  not  only  has 
Ukrainian  political  self-determination 
been  stifled,  but  basic  human  liberties 
have  been  disregarded.  In  accordance 
with  the  official  Communist  doctrine 
of  atheism,  freedom  of  worship,  a  uni- 
versally accepted  human  right,  has 
been  seriously  curtailed  in  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Republic.  The  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches,  cultrual  focal 
points  for  the  Ukrainian  people,  have 
been  suppressed  for  seven  decades.  Re- 
cently, in  an  attempt  to  promote  resto- 
ration of  religious  rights,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev calling  upon  Moscow  to  grant 
religious  freedom  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine. 

President  Gorbachev  has  begun  to 
pilot  the  U.S.S.R.  into  new  and  un- 
charted waters.  He  has  restored  basic 
freedoms  for  many  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
while  attempting  to  restructure  a  stag- 
nant Soviet  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  independence  movements  have 
expanded  their  activities  in  several 
Soviet  Republics,  including  Ukraine. 
Although  these  changes  are  a  cause 
for  hope,  they  unfortunately  have 
largely  not  extended  to  Ukraine.  Ap- 
parently, the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
greater  restrictions  on  the  Ukrainian 
republic  because  of  its  significant  eco- 
nomic productivity  and  large  popula- 
tion. These,  however,  are  poor  reasons 
for  denying  the  Ukrainian  people  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

On  January  21,  1990.  in  a  popular 
demonstration  of  Ukraine's  national 
aspirations,  citizens  of  the  Ukraine 
joined  hands  in  a  human  chain 
stretching  across  the  republic.  Linked 
arm-in-arm  from  Kyiv  to  Lviv,  Ukrain- 
ians delivered  a  message  of  hope  and 
solidarity  that  their  vanquished 
nation  would  once  again  thrive.  As  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Ukrainian  self- 
determination.  I  admire  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  these  activists.  Their 
strength  reaffairms  that  the  aspira- 
tion for  a  free  Ukraine  continues  to 
live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Ukrainians. 

Each  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  it  is  important  that  we  per- 
severe in  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Ukraine.  On  this 
72d  anniversary  of  the  achivement  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  I  pledge  to 
do  all  I  can  to  achieve  that  goal.* 


STATE  DEVELOPMENTAL  DIS- 
ABILITIES PLANNING  COUN- 
CIL'S COMPLETE  ASSESSMENT 
OF  SERVICE  SYSTEM  FOR 
AMERICANS  WITH  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL DISABILITIES 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaded  to  Inform  you  and  my  col- 
leagues that  on  January  1,  1990,  the  56 
State  and  territorial  developmental 
disabilities  planning  councils  unveiled 
a  new  blueprint  for  the  improvement 
of  public  policies  which  affect  people 
with  developmental  disabilities.  On 
that  date,  each  developmental  disabil- 
ities planning  council  presented  their 
Governor  and  legislature  an  analysis 
of  the  way  In  which  Federal  and  State 
policies  either  positively  or  negatively 
impact  services  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities. These  reports  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  mandate  which  we  included  in 
the  1987  amendments  to  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  (Public  Law 
100-146). 

On  April  1,  Members  of  Congress 
will  receive  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
which  is  an  aggregation  of  the  reports 
conducted  in  each  State  and  territory. 
This  vital  Information  will  tell  us  how 
well  our  current  approach  Is  working 
in  each  State,  and  nationally.  This  will 
be  invaluable  to  us  as  we  further  de- 
velop and  refine  legislation  which  af- 
fects people  with  disabilities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  1990  report,  as  this  nationwide 
effort  has  come  to  be  called.  Includes 
three  major  activities: 

A  review  and  analysis  of  the  policies 
of  Federal  and  State  programs  that 
provide  services  to  people  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities; 

A  survey  of  consumer  satisfaction 
with  services  provided  by  these  pro- 
grams; and 

Public  forums  conducted  in  each 
State  that  resulted  in  input  from  citi- 
zens and  families  as  well  as  providers 
of  services. 

Developmental  disabilities  planning 
councils  set  out  to  assess  Federal  and 
State  programs  based  upon  their  pro- 
motion of  independence,  productivity, 
and  integration  of  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  into  their  com- 
munities. Consumers  were  surveyed  re- 
garding their  experience  with  pro- 
grams and  how  that  experience  affect- 
ed their  independence,  productivity, 
and  integration.  Information  on  key 
Federal  programs  was  collected,  ana- 
lyzed, and  shared  with  developmental 
disabilities  planning  councils.  The  re- 
sults were  then  integrated  with  a  na- 
tional consimier  outcome  and  satisfac- 
tion survey. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  individ- 
ual States,  the  National  Association  of 
Developmental  Disabilities  Councils  in 
collaboration  with  Temple  University 
provided  considerable  assistance  to 
councils  in  accomplishing  their  work. 


University  affiliated  programs  In 
many  States  also  worked  with  the 
councils  in  organizing  and  carrying  out 
their  activities. 

The  1990  report  has  initiated  inten- 
sive activity  on  the  part  of  all  develop- 
mental disabilities  planning  councils 
that  will  continue  long  after  the  proc- 
ess has  been  completed.  Their  impact 
will  be  significant  and  provide  an  ex- 
citing and  unprecedented  opportunity 
for  progress. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  contact  your 
State  developmental  disabilities  coun- 
cil and  ask  for  their  1990  Report.  I  en- 
courage you  to  read  it  and  determine 
for  yourself  how  well  your  State  is 
doing  on  behalf  of  people  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  just  over  72  years  ago,  on  January 
22.  1918.  that  the  Ukranian  Central 
Rada  proclaimed  Ukraine  an  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  state.  However,  the 
Ukraine's  strategic  location  and  rich 
resources  have  always  made  it  a  covet- 
ed prize  of  aggressors,  and  its  short- 
lived Independence  was  soon  crushed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  recent  events  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Ukranian  people  have 
more  desire  than  ever  in  reattalnlng 
their  freedom.  Their  goal  is  under- 
standable. Freedom  is  something  we 
Americans  enjoy  every  day.  The  Third 
Universal  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  issued  in  1917,  proclaimed 
the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  religion.  It  also  established  the 
rights  of  assembly,  and  protection  for 
minorities. 

The  desire  for  freedom  is  stronger 
today  than  It  has  ever  been  In  the 
Ukraine,  and  other  Soviet  Republics. 
Current  uprisings  demonstrate  that 
the  desire  for  freedom  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  people  everywhere.  As  lead- 
ers of  the  greatest  free  nation,  we 
must  listen  to  these  cries  for  freedom 
and  do  all  In  our  power  to  guarantee 
that  the  Ukrainian  people  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  utilize  those 
rights  every  free  American  is  entitled 
to. 

I  ask  all  Mlnnesotans  and  especially 
the  Minnesota  Ukrainian  community 
to  join  me  in  sending  a  message  of 
hope  and  courage  to  Ukrainians  every- 
where.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  CONRAD. 
MINNETONKA.  MN 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  a  Minnesotan  whose  work 
was  yesterday  honored  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  one  of  his 
daily  "Points  of  Light." 

Dan  Conrad,  of  Minnetonka,  MN.  is 
a  schoolteacher  who  has  organized  a 
unique  class  in  which  students  are  re- 


quired to  perform  2  hours  of  commu- 
nity service  work  a  day,  4  days  a  week. 

Dan's  commitment  to  community 
service  Is  not  new— he  created  this 
class  In  1972,  and  hundreds  of  his  stu- 
dents have  learned  valuable  lessons 
about  the  Importance  of  community 
service.  That  Is  a  lesson  they  take  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Dan's  students  work  with  nursing 
homes,  day  care  centers,  senior  citizen 
groups,  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  community.  On  Friday 
of  each  week,  class  members  meet  to 
discuss  their  experiences.  It  is  a  forum 
for  understanding  the  value  of  their 
efforts,  and  for  developing  a  perspec- 
tive on  many  social  issues. 

As  someone  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  fund-raising  campaigns 
for  many  Minnesota  charities.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  Mlnnesotans 
are  a  particularly  warm  and  giving 
people.  When  President  Bush  spoke  in 
his  campaign  of  a  "Thousand  Points 
of  Light,  "  I  knew  that  many  of  those 
points  of  light  could  be  found  in  the 
North  Star  State.  I  am  proud  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  honor  one  of 
our  own,  and  I  want  to  also  extend  my 
own  congratulations  to  Dan  Conrad, 
as  well  as  my  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts he  makes  on  behalf  of  our  State 
and  Nation.* 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  1310 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  S.  1310.  the  illiter- 
acy bill,  on  Monday,  February  5,  at  10 
a.m.,  and  that  the  following  amend- 
ments be  the  only  amendments  In 
order,  except  for  the  committee  re- 
ported substitute: 

A  Simon  technical  amendment;  a 
Heinz  amendment  providing  literacy 
training  for  commercial  truck  drivers; 
an  Armstrong  amendment  to  provide 
that  the  advisory  board  include  class- 
room teachers;  an  Armstrong  amend- 
ment regarding  the  teaching  of  alter- 
nate reading  methods  such  as  phonics; 
a  Simon  possible  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  Armstrong  phonics 
amendment;  a  Bond  amendment  re- 
garding parents  as  teachers  expansion; 
a  Simon  possible  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  Bond  amendment; 
a  Wallop  amendment  regarding  Indian 
tribes  given  applicant  status  under 
Even  Start  Program;  and  a  Simon  pos- 
sible second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Wallop  amendment. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  be  in 
order,  and  that  any  rollcall  vote  or- 
dered with  respect  to  S.  1310  on 
Monday  occur  beginning  at  12  noon  on 
Tuesday.  February  6,  1990. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Simon  second-degree  amend- 
ments be  on  the  same  subject  as  the 
first-degree  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  S. 
1310,  the  illiteracy  bill  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 5  at  10  a.m.,  and  that  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments  in 
order,  except  for  the  committee  reported 
substitute: 

Simon  Technical  amendment: 

Heinz  amendment  providing  literacy  train- 
ing for  commercial  truck  drivers; 

Armstrong  amendment  to  provide  that 
the  advisory  board  Include  classroom  teach- 
ers: 

Armstrong  amendment  regarding  the 
leaching  of  alternate  reading  methods  such 
as  phonics: 

Simon  possible  2d  degree  to  the  Ann- 
strong  phonics  amendments: 

Bond  amendment  regarding  parents  as 
teachers  expansion: 

Simon  possible  2d  degree  to  the  Bond 
amendment: 

Wallop  amendment  regarding  Indian 
tribes  given  applicant  status  under  Even 
Start  Program: 

Simon  possible  2d  degree  amendment  to 
the  Wallop  amendment: 

Ordered,  That  no  motions  to  recommit  be 
in  order,  and  that  any  rollcall  ordered  with 
resp>ect  to  S.  1310  on  Monday  occur  t>egln- 
ning  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday.  February  6. 
1990. 

Order  further.  That  the  Simon  2d  degree 
amendments  be  on  the  same  subject  sis  the 
1st  degree  amendment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination: 
Calendar  No.  573,  Gail  Roggin  Wi- 
lensky,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  nominee  be  confirmed,  that 
any  statements  appear  in  the  Recors 
as  if  read,  that  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er be  laid  upon  the  table,  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  Senate's  action,  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  is  as  follows: 
Defartkent  of  Health  and  HtrnAN  Services 

Gail  Roggin  Wilensky.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  many  of 
whom  have  inquired  about  the  sched- 
ule for  the  next  few  days,  I  would  like 
to  now  provide  a  brief  summary  of  our 
plan  and  what  has  occurred  today 
with  respect  to  the  clean  air  bill. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  had  sev- 
eral discussions  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  as  well  as  other 
administration  officials,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  those  discussions,  we 
began,  earlier  today,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  an  effort  to  resolve  differences 
over  some  aspects  of  the  clean  air  bill. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  suggested  to  me  that  if 
the  meetings  held  begirming  today 
were  sufficiently  productive  and  prom- 
ising, that  it  might  be  appropriate  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Senate's 
time  that  we  permit  those  discussions 
to  go  forward  and  take  up  other  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  I  agreed  with 
that  suggestion,  pending  the  results  of 
the  meeting  today. 

Those  meetings  are  still  continuing, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  so  far. 
they  have  been  productive  and  reas- 
suring of  the  good  faith  of  all  parties 
in  reaching  an  agreement  to  resolve 
the  differences  to  which  I  earlier  re- 
ferred. 

Accordingly,  to  permit  those  meet- 
ings to  go  forward  in  a  manner  that  is 
the  most  efficient  use  of  time  of  the 
Senators  present  and  to  permit  the 
Senate  to  conduct  other  business,  it  is 
my  intention  first  that  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  this  evening,  and  that 
shortly  the  Senate  will  go  out  for  the 
evening;  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  Friday.  During  to- 
morrow the  meetings,  however,  will 
continue,  as  they  will  this  evening. 

On  Monday,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated in  the  consent  agreement  previ- 
ously obtained,  the  Senate  will  consid- 
er S.  1310.  the  illiteracy  bill.  It  is  my 
intention  on  Tuesday  morning  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Excellence  In  Education 
Act.  S.  695.  at  10  a.m.  Although  we  do 
not  yet  have  an  agreement  on  that 
bill,  both  staffs  will  be  working  on 
Monday,  tomorrow  and  Monday, 
toward  one  and,  in  any  event,  even 
absent  an  agreement,  it  is  now  the 
best  estimate  of  staff  on  both  sides 
that  that  bill  will  take  4  or  5  hours. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  it  during  the  day  Tues- 
day. Following  completion  of  that,  it  is 
my  current  intention  and  expectation 
that  we  will  then  return  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
days,  last  week  and  this  week,  as  we 
have  been  considering  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  it  has  been  necessary  to  permit 
Senators  to  have  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  bill  and  to 
evaluate  its  provisions  before  making 


decisions  on  it.  Concurrently  with 
that,  I  have  received  a  very  large 
number  of  requests  from  Senators  not 
to  have  votes  at  certain  times  and  on 
certain  days,  and  it  has  been  relatively 
easy  to  accommodate  them  because  of 
the  status  with  respect  to  the  clean  air 
bill. 

I  would  like  now  to  state  well  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  all  Senators  may  be  pre- 
pared, that  I  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  lengthy  sessions,  well  into  the  eve- 
nings, and  long  days  and  nights  on  the 
clean  air  bill  next  week.  So  Senators 
should  now  be  prepared  and  adjust 
their  schedules  accordingly.  That  will 
be  my  expectation  when  we  return  to 
the  bill,  as  best  I  can  now  predict, 
sometime  during  the  day  on  Tuesday. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
Republican  colleague  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  He  and  I  partici- 
pated in  portions  of  the  meetings 
today  and.  I  hope,  help  set  the  tone 
that  is  now  continuing  in  the  meet- 
ings. 

These  are  very  difficult  issues;  they 
are  very  important  to  all  concerned, 
and  a  resolution  for  them  will  not  be 
easy  and  may  not  be  possible  in  all 
events.  1  think  a  good  start  has  been 
made  that  will  produce  actual  econo- 
mies of  time  when  we  get  to  voting  on 
the  bill  next  week. 

I  would  like  to  now  again  thank  and 
yield  to  my  distinguished  Republican 
colleague. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  concur  with  what  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  stated.  We  are  having 
constructive  and  productive  discus- 
sions, in  my  view,  with  representatives 
of  the  White  House  and  representa- 
tives from  both  parties.  As  we  all 
know,  on  the  clean  air  legislation,  it  is 
not  the  party  label;  it  is  where  do  you 
live  and  what  the  economies  in  your 
State  may  be  like,  and  how  it  may  be 
impacted  by  clean  air  legislation.  So. 
in  my  view,  we  have  a  good  group 
working.  They  have  been  working  all 
afternoon. 

We  have  another  meeting  that  is 
about  to  start  this  evening.  The  major- 
ity leader  will  have  meetings  on  to- 
morrow and  I  assume  through  the 
weekend,  if  the  principals  are  avail- 
able. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  issue.  In  my 
view,  we  make  better  use  of  our  time, 
as  long  as  we  are  making  progress, 
doing  what  we  are  doing  in  the  negoti- 
ations and  discussions.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  certainly  want 


to  cooperate.  This  is  important  legisla- 
tion. Certainly,  it  is  important  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  everyone  in 
this  Chamber. 

We  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  make 
certain  our  Members  are  available.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  now 
that  Tuesday  night,  Wednesday  night, 
Thursday  night  may  be  late  nights, 
and  there  may  be  a  number  of  votes, 
and  I  think  that  is  adequate  notice. 
Everybody  should  be  able  to  make  any 
necessary  plans  to  be  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  clear,  in  the  event  there 
was  any  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of 
my  request  or  agreement  on  S.  1310, 
that  the  possible  2d  degree  amend- 
ments by  Senator  Simon  will  be  on  the 
same  subject  matter  as  the  1st  degree 
amendments. 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  5,  1990 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.  on 
Monday,  February  5,  and  that  the 
time  for  the  leaders  be  reduced  to  5 
minutes  each,  that  following  the 
leader  time,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  5.  1990.  AT  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  there  is 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9:45  a.m.,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:47  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Monday,  February  5,  1990,  at  9:45  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  1,  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

GAIL  ROOGIN  WILENSKY.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA, TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


MEDICAID  INITIATIVES  FOR  1990 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing five  initiatives  designed  to  improve 
the  ability  of  the  Medicaid  Program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  three  primary  groups  of  low- 
income  beneficiaries  that  the  program  serves: 
Pregnant  women,  children,  frail  elderiy,  and  in- 
dividuals with  mental  retardation  or  a  related 
condition. 

Last  year,  the  budget  resolution  set  aside 
$200  million  in  new  entitlement  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1990  "to  begin  Medicaid  initiatives 
to  combat  infant  mortality,  improve  child 
health,  make  community-based  services  avail- 
able to  the  frail  elderly  and  individuals  with 
mental  retardation,  and  require  coverage  of 
hospice  services."  These  initiatives  were  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce last  July,  and  were  included  in  the 
House-passed  budget  reconciliation  bill,  H.R. 
3299.  The  final  conference  agreement  on  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989, 
Public  Law  101-239,  contained  a  few  impor- 
tant expansions  targeted  at  pregnant  women 
and  young  children. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  initiatives  as- 
sumed by  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion, reported  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  and  passed  by  the  House,  were 
not  enacted.  The  initiatives  being  introduced 
today  are  essentially  the  same  provisions  that 
were  not  enacted  in  OBRA  1989,  except  that 
the  effective  dates  are  moved  from  1990  to 
1991. 

I  am  pleased  to  )oin  with  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  27  other  Members  in  sponsoring 
the  Medicaid  Infant  Mortality  Amendments  of 
1990,  H.R.  3931,  which  would  implement 
President  Bush's  campaign  promise  to  phase 
in  Medicaid  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and 
infants  with  incomes  below  1 85  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Slattery  and 
28  other  Members  in  sponsoring  the  Medicaid 
Child  Health  Amendments  of  1990,  H.R.  3932, 
which  would  implement  President  Bush's  cam- 
paign promise  to  phase  in  Medicaid  coverage 
for  all  children  in  families  living  below  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Wyoen  and  64 
other  Members  in  sponsoring  the  Medicaid 
Frail  Elderiy  Community  Care  Amendments  of 
1990,  H.R.  3933,  which  would  reduce  the  in- 
stitutional bias  in  the  Medicaid  Program  by 
giving  States  the  option  of  offering  home  and 
community-based  care  to  frail  elderiy  at  risk  of 
nursing  home  care. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  and  28  other  Members  in  sponsoring 
the  Medicaid  Community  and  Facility  Habilita- 


tion    Services    Amendments    of    1990,    H.R. 

3934,  which  would  reduce  the  institutional 
bias  in  the  Medicaid  Program  by  giving  the 
States  the  option  of  offering  community-based 
services  to  individuals  with  mental  retardation 
or  a  related  condition  such  as  epilepsy  or  cer- 
ebral palsy. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Mr.  Panet- 
TA  and  35  other  Memtjers  in  sponsoring  the 
Medicaid  Hospice  Amendments  of  1990,  H.R. 

3935,  which  would  require  the  States  that  do 
not  already  do  so  to  offer  hospice  benefits 
under  their  Medicaid  programs  to  low-income 
terminally  ill  patients. 

Later  this  week,  I  plan  to  introduce  an  addi- 
tional Medicaid  initiative  to  address  the  AIDS 
epidemic  which  is  threatening  to  overwhelm 
the  health  care  delivery  systems  in  some  of 
our  communities. 

These  initiatives  will  require  new  entitlement 
authority,  and  I  intend  to  request  that  the 
Budget  Committee  again  make  allowance  for 
them  in  this  year's  budget  resolution.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  even  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  additional  Federal  costs  that  these  initia- 
tives will  entail.  I  am  confident,  though,  that 
the  costs  of  these  improvements  will  not  be 
large,  and  that  the  return  on  these  invest- 
ments—particulariy  coverage  of  prenatal  and 
preventive  services  for  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  children — will  be  great. 

Some  of  these  bills  contain  provisions  that 
would  impose  new  mandates  on  the  States, 
which  finance  on  average  about  45  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  Medicaid  Program.  I  propose 
these  initiatives  with  full  awareness  that  the 
Governors  have  requested  that  we  withhold 
for  2  years  on  enactment  of  any  further  man- 
dates. I  do  so  because  I  continue  to  believe 
that  there  is  broad  agreement  in  the  Congress 
that  these  modest  program  improvements  are 
reasonable,  and  that  the  needs  they  address 
are  compelling.  I  recognize  that  some  of  these 
bills  will  Impose  additional  requirements  on 
many  of  the  States,  but  1  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional costs  will  be  modest, 

A  bnef  summary  of  each  of  the  bills  follow: 

Medicaid  Infant  Mortality  Amendments  of 
1990  (H.R.  3931) 

Phased-in  Mandatory  Coverage  of  Preg- 
nant Women  and  Infants  Up  to  185  Percent 
of  Poverty.  Phases-in  mandatory  coverage 
of  pregnant  women  and  infants  from  cur- 
rent law  minimum  of  133  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level  up  to  150  percent  by 
July  1,  1991,  and  up  to  185  percent  by  July 
1,  1993. 

Prohibits  application  of  resource  test  for 
pregnant  women  or  infants,  effective  July  1. 
1991, 

Presumptive  Eligibility.  Revises  current 
presumptive  eligibility  option  for  pregnant 
women  by  (1)  extending  period  of  time  by 
which  the  woman  must  file  application  for 
benefits  and  (2)  extending  presumptive  eli- 
gibility period  to  the  date  State  makes  a 
final  eligibility  determination. 


Optional  Coverage  of  Home  Visitation 
Services.  Allows  the  States,  at  their  option, 
to  offer  coverage  for  prenatal  and  postpar- 
tum home  visitation  services  to  high-risk 
pregnant  women  or  infants,  as  prescribed  by 
a  physician.  Effective  July  1,  1991. 

Role  In  Paternity  E>etermlnations.  Ex- 
empts pregnant  women  seeking  Medicaid 
coverage  for  prenatal  and  delivery  services 
from  the  requirement  that  they  cooperate 
with  the  State  in  establishing  paternity  or 
obtaining  child  support.  Effective  on  enact- 
ment. 

Medicaid  Child  Health  Amendments  or 
1990  (H.R.  3932) 

Phased-in  Coverage  of  Children  Up  to  100 
Percent  of  Poverty.  Phases  in  mandatory 
coverage  of  all  children  in  families  with  In- 
comes below  100  percent  of  the  Federal  pov- 
erty level.  Effective  July  1.  1991.  SUtes 
would  be  required  to  cover  all  children 
below  poverty  t)om  after  September  30. 
1983.  So  long  as  these  children  remained 
poor,  they  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  up  to  age  18,  Thus,  poor  children 
7  and  over  would  be  "aged  in,"  one  year  at  a 
time,  so  that  by  the  year  2000  all  poor  chidl- 
ren  under  18  would  be  covered. 

Optional  Coverage  of  Children  Up  to  Age 
6  With  Incomes  Below  185  Percent  of  the 
Poverty  Level,  Under  current  law,  effective 
April  1.  1990.  States  are  required  to  cover  all 
children  bom  after  September  30.  1983.  up 
to  age  6,  in  families  with  incomes  at  or 
below  133  percent  of  the  pvoerty  level.  This 
provision  allows  States  the  option  of  ex- 
tending Medicaid  to  these  children  with 
family  incomes  at  or  below  185  percent  of 
the  poverty  level.  Effective  January  1,  1991. 

Applications  Using  Outreach  Locations. 
Requires  States  to  process  applications  for 
Medicaid  t)enefits  for  pregnant  women  and 
infants  and  children  at  locations  other  than 
welfare  offices,  including  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. Effective  July  1.  1991. 

Optional  Extension  of  Medicaid  Transi- 
tion Coverage.  Allows  States,  at  their 
option,  to  provide  an  additional  12  months 
of  Medicaid  coverage  to  families  who  leave 
cash  welfare  due  to  earnings  and  who  con- 
tinue to  work.  (Under  current  law,  effective 
April  1,  1990,  States  are  required  to  cover 
these  families  for  12  months  after  leaving 
cash  assistance). 

Payment  for  Medically  Necessary  Services 
in  Disproportionate  Share  Hospitals  to  Chil- 
dren under  18,  Under  current  law,  with  re- 
spect to  Infants  under  age  1  receiving  medi- 
cally necessary  inpatient  hospital  services 
from  disproportionate  share  hospitals. 
States  may  not  limit  the  number  of  medical- 
ly necessary  inpatient  hospital  days  they 
will  cover,  and.  if  they  reimburse  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  must  make  outlier  adjust- 
ments for  exceptionally  high-cost  or  long- 
stay  cases.  These  current  law  provisions 
would  be  extended  beyond  infants  to  all 
children  under  18,  effective  July  1,  1991, 

Required  Coverage  of  Disabled  Children 
in  "209(b)"  States.  Requires  States  that 
apply  more  restrictive  eligibility  standards 
under  their  Medicaid  programs  to  low- 
income  individuals  who  receive  cash  assist - 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ance  under  the  Supplement&l  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program  to  extend  Medicaid 
coverage  to  disabled  children  who  qualify 
for  SSI.  Effective  July  1.  1991. 

Mandatory  Continuation  of  Coverage  for 
Children  Otherwise  Qualified  for  Benefits 
Until  Redetermination.  Prohibits  States 
from  terminating  Medicaid  coverage  for  a 
child  under  18  who,  due  to  a  change  in 
family  income  or  resources,  is  determined  to 
be  ineligible,  until  the  State  has  determined 
that  the  child  is  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  on 
some  other  basis.  Effective  July  1,  1991. 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  for  Poster 
Children.  Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to 
offer  Medicaid  coverage  to  foster  children 
whose  incomes  are  above  State  cash  assist- 
ance levels  but  below  the  Pederal  poverty 
level.  Effective  July  1,  1991. 

Frail  Elderly  CoMMirNiTY  Care 
Amendments  (H.R.  3933) 

Optional  Statewide  Service  (Sec.  4151) 
Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to  offer  com- 
munity care  services  to  Medicaid-eligible  el- 
derly individuals  who  are  found,  based  on  a 
comprehensive  functional  assessment,  to  be 
functionally  disabled.  These  are  individuals 
65  or  over  who  (1)  are  unable  to  perform 
without  substantial  assistance  2  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities  of  daily  living  (toileting, 
transferring,  and  eating),  or  (2)  have  a  pri- 
mary or  secondary  diagnosis  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  is  either  (1)  unable  to  perform 
without  substantial  assistance  2  of  the  fol- 
lowing activities  of  daily  living  (bathing, 
dressing,  toileting,  transferring,  and  eating ), 
or  (ii)  cognltively  Impaired  so  as  to  require 
substantial  supervision  because  of  behaviors 
that  pose  serious  health  or  safety  hazards. 

Community  care  services  include,  at  State 
option,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  home- 
maker/home  health  aide  services,  chore 
services,  personal  care  services,  nursing  care 
services,  respite  care,  adult  day  health,  and, 
in  the  case  of  individuals  with  chronic 
mental  Illness,  day  treatment  or  other  par- 
tial hospitalization  services.  Community 
care  services  must  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  an  individual  care  plan  established  and 
coordinated  by  a  qualified  case  manager. 
Payments  for  room  and  board,  or  payments 
made  to  family  members,  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

States  would  be  subject  to  a  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  under  which  they 
could  receive  Federal  matching  payments 
only  for  State  spending  that  exceeds  cur- 
rent State  or  local  spending  for  community 
care  for  the  frail  elderly.  In  addition,  siggre- 
gate  Pederal  matching  payments  for  Medic- 
aid community  care  services  in  any  State 
would  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate average  Medicare  per  diem  payment 
for  SNF  care  in  the  SUte. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to  commu- 
nity care  services  and  the  residential  set- 
tings in  which  such  services  are  provided  in 
order  to  assure  that  beneficiaries  are  pro- 
tected from  neglect,  abuse,  and  financial  ex- 
ploitation, and  to  assure  that  the  quality  of 
such  services  is  adequate.  States  would  be 
required  (1)  to  conduct  annual,  unan- 
nounced surveys  of  residential  settings  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, and  (2)  to  establish  remedies 
for  use  in  ctirlng  noncompliance.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  impose  Interme- 
diate sanctions,  including  civil  money  penal- 
tlea.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance. 

Effective  the  later  of  July  1.  1991.  or  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  promulgates 
interim  minimum  requirements. 
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Medicaid  Community  and  Facility  Habili- 

TATION  Services  Amendments  (H.R.  3934) 

part  a.  community  habilitation  and 

supportive  services 

Optional  Statewide  Service.  Allows  States, 
at  their  option,  to  offer  community  habilita- 
tion and  supportive  services  to  Medicaid-eli- 
gible individuals  with  mental  retardation  or 
a  related  condition.  States  would  be  subject 
to  a  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 
under  which  they  could  receive  Federal 
matching  payments  only  for  State  spending 
that  exceeds  current  State  or  local  spending 
with  respect  to  community-based  services 
for  individuals  with  mental  retardation  or 
related  conditions. 

If  offered,  these  services  would,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  to  include  case  management,  res- 
pite care,  and  personal  attendant  care,  but 
could  also  include  prevocational,  education, 
supported  employment,  and  other  support- 
ive services.  Payments  for  room  and  board, 
or  payments  made  to  family  members, 
would  not  be  covered.  Effective  the  later  of 
July  1.  1991.  or  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary promulgates  interim  requirements  to 
assure  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  cli- 
ents. 

Quality  Assurance.  Requires  that  commu- 
nity habilitation  and  supportive  services  be 
provided  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
independence,  productivity,  and  integration, 
in  accordance  with  an  individual  habilita- 
tion plan  that  is  based  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive functional  assessment.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  develop  minimum  requirements 
with  respect  to  providers  of  community 
services,  and  residential  settings  in  which 
such  services  are  provided,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  cli- 
ents. Procedures  for  monitoring  and  reme- 
dies for  enforcing  compliance  with  these 
minimum  requirements  are  established.  In 
addition.  States  would  he  required  to  devel- 
op their  own  programs  and  standards  for  as- 
suring the  quality  of  these  community  serv- 
ices. 

Eliminating  Prior  Institutionalization  Re- 
quirement. Deletes  the  requirement  in  the 
current  '^nS"  home  and  community-based 
services  waiver  authority  that  individuals 
receiving  habilitation  services  under  the 
waiver  be  discharged  from  an  institution. 

Annual  Report  and  E^valuation.  Directs 
the  Secretary  to  (1)  report  to  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the 
minimum  requirements  for  community  ha- 
bilitation and  supportive  services  and  for 
residential  settings  in  which  such  services 
are  provided,  and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress, 
by  January  1.  1993,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  outcome-oriented  instruments  and 
methods  in  evaluating  and  assuring  the 
quality  of  such  services. 

PART  B.  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  FOR  HABILITATION 
FACILITY  SERVICES 

Requirements  for  Habilitation  Services. 
Sets  forth  requirements  that  habilitation 
faicllltles  (now  known  as  Intermediate  care 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  or 
ICFs/MR)  must  meet  in  order  to  participate 
In  the  Medicaid  program,  including  those  re- 
lating to  provision  of  services,  clients'  rights, 
and  administration.  As  under  current  law, 
these  facilities  would  be  required  to  provide 
active  treatment"  to  individuals  with 
mental  retardation  or  related  conditions.  Ef- 
fective January  1,  1992. 

Survey  and  Certification  Process.  Re- 
quires States  to  conduct  annual,  unan- 
nounced surveys  of  all  habilitation  facilities 
other  than  those  operated  by  the  State  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
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participation.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  "look  behind"  surveys,  on  a  sample 
basis,  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  State 
survey  efforts,  and  to  conduct  annual,  unan- 
nounced surveys  of  all  facilities  operated  by 
the  State.  Effective  January  1.  1992. 

Enforcement  Process.  Requires  States  to 
establish  intermediate  sanctions.  Including 
civil  money  penalties,  to  remedy  noncompli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  participation. 
Provides  intermediate  sanction  authority 
for  the  Secretary.  Revises  the  current  cor- 
rection and  reduction  plan  authority.  Effec- 
tive on  enactment. 

Annual  Report.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  habilitation  facilities  are  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  parlcipation. 

PART  C.  APPROPRIATE  PLACEMENT  POR  INDIVID- 
UALS WITH  MENTAL  RETARDATION  OR  A  RELAT- 
ED CONDITION 

State  Preadmission  Screening  and  Annual 
Review  Requirements.  Requires  States,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1992.  to  have  In  place  a 
program  for  ( 1 )  determining,  prior  to  admis- 
sion, whether  individuals  with  mental  retar- 
dation or  related  condition  require  the  level 
of  service  provided  by  a  habilitation  facility 
and  (2)  reviewing,  at  least  annually,  wheth- 
er clients  residing  in  habilitation  facilities 
continue  to  require  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided by  the  facility.  Payment  would  not  be 
made  under  Medicaid  for  facility  services  In 
cases  where  the  preadmission  screen  or 
annual  review  found  that  an  individual  did 
not  require  such  services. 

Revision  of  Utilization  Review  Provisions. 
Repeals,  effective  with  the  implementation 
of  the  preadmission  screening  and  annual 
review  requirements,  the  current  law  provi- 
sions relating  to  physician  certification  and 
inspection  of  care  as  they  apply  to  habilita- 
tion facilities. 

PART  D.  PAYMENT  POR  SERVICES 

Payment  for  Conununity  Habilitation  and 
Supportive  Services  and  Habilitation  Facili- 
ty Services.  Requires  that  States  which 
elect  to  cover  either  community  habilitation 
and  supportive  services,  or  habilitation  serv- 
ices, or  both,  pay  rates  that  are  reasonable 
and  adequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing 
services  efficiently  and  economically  in  con- 
formity with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Prohibits  States  from  using  method- 
ologies which  distinguish  between  State-op- 
erated and  other  providers.  Effective  July  1. 

1991,  with  respect  to  community  habilita- 
tion and  supportive  services,  and  Jsinuary  1, 

1992,  with  respect  to  habilitation  services. 

PART  E.  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Employee  Protections  for  Closures  and 
Reductions  in  Capacity.  Requires  States  to 
establish  "fair  and  equitable"  arrangements 
to  protect  the  interests  of  employees  of  ha- 
bilitation facilities  that  are  subject  to  a  clo- 
sure or  reduction  in  capacity,  including  the 
establishment  of  paid  retraining  programs 
and  the  preservation  of  rights  under  appli- 
cable collective  bargaining  agreements.  Re- 
quires States  to  offer  to  employees  displaced 
from  State  facilities  imdergoing  closure  or 
reduction,  employment  (at  the  same  com- 
pensation and  with  comparable  job  respon- 
sibilities) in  providers  of  community  services 
or  In  residential  settings.  Effective  on  enact- 
ment. 

Use  of  State  Developmental  Disabilities 
Agencies.  Clarifies  that  States  may  assign 
specific  Medicaid  management  functions  to 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  develop- 
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mentally  disabled  Individuals.  Effective  on 
enactment. 

Medicaid  Hospice  Amendments  (H.R.  3935) 
Mandating  Hospice  Coverage.  Requires 
States,  effective  July  1,  1991,  to  offer  hos- 
pice coverage  to  terminally  ill  Medicaid 
beneficiaries.  Clarifies  that,  in  electing  hos- 
pice coverage,  a  beneficiary  does  not  waive 
the  right  to  personal  attendant  care. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22. 
1990,  marked  the  72d  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  declaration  of  independence.  I  want 
to  join  ail  of  our  colleagues  in  commemorating 
this  anniversary.  I  recently  came  across  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  concerning  the 
religious  persecution  Soviet  communism  has 
inflicted  on  Ukrainians.  I  believe  we  can  all 
benefit  from  reading  this  article  since  it  re- 
minds us  what  a  precious  gift  freedom  is,  and 
how  we  t(X)  often  take  it  for  granted. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
"In  Ukraine,  Faith  in  God— Not  In  Gorbachev", 
by  Edward  McFadden,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Thursday.  February  1,  1990: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1.  1990) 


In  Ukraine.  Faith  in  God- 
Gorbachev 


•Not  in 


(By  Edward  McFadden) 

When  the  Soviet  Council  for  Religious  Af- 
fairs announced  on  Dec.  1  that  Ukrainian 
Catholics  would  be  allowed  to  register  and 
"enjoy  all  the  rights  established  by  law  for 
religious  communities  in  the  Ukrainian 
SSR,"  members  of  the  long-banned  church 
were  justifiably  unenthusiastic.  Last  week 
leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
gathered  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion in  Lvov,  declared  the  church's  dissolu- 
tion In  1946  null  and  void,  and  announced 
that  the  church  would  from  that  moment 
on  function  as  a  fully  legal  entity  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholics'  faith  in  God  and 
lack  of  same  in  the  Soviet  system  has  led  to 
a  quiet  revolution. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church's  history 
began  in  1596  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Ukrainian  Church  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Rite  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  which 
the  Ukrainian  Catholics,  also  known  as  Un- 
iates,  pledged  allegiance  to  the  papacy  but 
kept  their  Byzantine  liturgy,  language  and 
church  hierarchy.  Josef  Stalin  banned  the 
church  in  1946  through  the  so-called  Synod 
of  Lvov,  which  forcibly  "self-dissolved"  the 
church  and  merged  it  with  the  Communist- 
backed  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Uniate 
clergy  who  refused  to  surrender  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome  and  become  Russian  Ortho- 
dox priests  were  sent  to  Siberia.  All  Uniate 
property  was  confiscated,  most  of  it  going  to 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

Since  then,  many  Ukrainian  Catholics 
have  practiced  their  faith  in  fields,  forests 
or  late  in  the  evening  in  private  homes. 
Today  there  are  an  estimated  3.5  million 
practicing  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  majority  of  whom  reside  in 
Western  Ultraine  anci  are  counted  in  official 
Soviet  documents  as  Russian  Orthodox.  The 
Ukrainian  Church  is  overseen  by  Cardinal 
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Myroslav  Lubachlvsky  from  Rome  along 
with  10  bishops  In  Ukraine,  seven  of  whom 
only  recently  came  out  of  hiding  (where  the 
other  three  remain). 

Because  the  Uniates  make  up  the  largest 
Catholic  group  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Pope 
John  Paul  11  has  long  placed  the  relegallza- 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian  Church  high  on  his 
list  of  concerns  in  his  limited  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  historic  two- 
day  meeting  between  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  the  pontiff  in  Rome  in  late  November, 
the  Ukrainian  Church  was  discussed  often. 

Vaticsm  officials,  whose  policy  it  is  to  com- 
ment only  under  the  condition  of  anonymi- 
ty, say  that  the  pope  was  willing  to  make  a 
major  concession,  promising  that  should 
Mr.  Gorbachev  allow  the  full  legalization  of 
the  Uniate  Church  the  pontiff  would  not 
press  for  the  return  of  all  church  property, 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  supporting  legalization  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

Despite  the  talks,  however,  the  Ukrainian 
Church  gained  little  from  the  Soviets  that  it 
already  didn't  have.  Ivan  Hel.  head  of  the 
Lvov-based  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  told  report- 
ers that  the  new  policy  giving  Ukrainian 
Catholics  the  right  to  register  as  Uniates 
"does  not  provide  a  real  legal  basis  for  the 
church.  It  does  not  recognize  the  1946  [self- 
dissolution  of  the  Church]  as  illegal  and 
does  not  guarantee  the  return  of  property. " 
In  fact,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  congrega- 
tions that  apply  for  registration  will  even  be 
accepted  by  the  government. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Ukrainian 
Church  in  Rome,  more  than  700  congrega- 
tions have  applied  for  registration  with 
Soviet  officials  but  only  20  have  been  ap- 
proved. More  important,  the  church  still 
does  not  have  legal  standing. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  used  his  still-unenacted  "FYeedom  of 
Conscience"  bill,  which  purportedly  would 
give  all  religions  the  same  legal  standing 
and  property  privileges  as  the  official  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  to  placate  religious 
groups  and  their  leaders— first  with  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  in  mid- 1988,  and  then  in 
early  1989  when  unrest  among  Moslems 
began  to  grow.  When  the  pofie  pressed  for 
Ukrainian  Church  legalization,  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev once  again  promised  a  law  early  in 
1990. 

Vatican  officials  say  they  have  not  been 
consulted  by  Soviet  officials  about  the  law, 
and  Ukrainian  Church  officials  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  three  draft  versions  that  are 
said  to  exist.  The  issue  of  church  ownership 
of  property  might  not  even  be  considered  in 
the  law,  since  a  Vatican  source  familiar  with 
the  continuing  negotiations  between  Rome 
and  Moscow  says  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  feels 
that  return  of  Ukrainian  Church  property  is 
an  issue  to  be  resolved  between  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  and  Ukrainian  Catholics. 

Such  inter-church  negotiations  began  two 
weeks  ago  in  Moscow,  but  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  is  hesitant  to  surrender  any 
of  the  property  it  holds  in  Ukraine  and  the 
numbers  bear  out  why:  The  Orthodox 
Church  claims  to  have  more  than  10,000 
parishes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than 
5,700  of  the  total  are  in  Ukraine— 3,000  of 
these  in  Western  Ukraine.  All  told,  about 
60%  of  the  Orthodox  Church's  holdings  are 
in  the  republic.  A  mass  re-conversion  of 
members  sind  property  to  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Churr'i  could  be  crippling  to  the 
Russian  Orthoilvx  Church. 

In  October,  before  the  registration  rule 
was  enacted,  Ukrainian  Catholics  were  al- 
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ready  growing  weary  of  the  Up  service  from 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
hierarchy.  Beginning  with  the  annexation 
of  Lvov's  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  be- 
lievers have  peaceably  seized  more  than  600 
churches  formerly  held  by  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church.  More  than  350  Russian  Or- 
thodox priests  have  asked  to  be  accepted  as 
priests  for  the  Ukrainian  Church— all  have 
been  accepted.  While  the  buildings  techni- 
cally belong  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  there  is  little  the  Orthodox  Church 
can  do  when  an  entire  parish— led  by  the 
parish  clergy— returns  to  the  fold  of  the 
Ukrainian  Church. 

In  some  areas  of  Western  Ukraine,  such  as 
the  town  of  Ivano-Pranklvsk.  where  100.000 
of  the  250.000  residents  have  been  known  to 
hold  Sunday  prayer  services  In  the  town 
square,  there  are  no  longer  any  functioning 
Russian  Orthodox  Churches.  Reports  from 
Ukraine  confirm  that  the  taking  of  these 
churches  has  been  peaceful,  yet  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  attempted  to  distort 
the  story. 

In  a  confidential  cable  sent  Dec.  23  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  leaders  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Archbishop  Klrill.  chair- 
man of  external  chruch  relations  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  reported  that  the 
Resurrection  Cathedral  in  Ivano-Pranklvsk 
had  been  taken  "by  force.  .  .  .  [And]  many 
Orthodox  churches  In  Lvov,  Ternopol  and 
other  cities  and  villages  have  been  seized. 
...  I  ask  you  to  exert  Influence  on  the 
Christian  and  social  circles  of  the  country  in 
which  you  are  residing  in  favor  of  a  most 
swift  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem." This  is  the  same  man  who  has  c^ed 
publicly  for  brotherly  negotiations  between 
the  two  churches. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  the 
hof>e  of  coming  away  with  something  for  its 
44-year  domination  of  the  region's  religious 
life,  is  requesting  inter-church  dialogue 
based  on  Christian  love  and  understanding 
to  resolve  the  current  impasse  without  the 
aid  of  the  Soviet  government.  But  the  Un- 
iates note  that  only  the  state  can  give  back 
what  the  state  has  taken  away:  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom  and  the  owTiership  of 
property. 


A  VIEW  FROM  ACROSS  THE  BIG 
LAKE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1990 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng 
my  recent  visit  to  Great  Britain,  the  following 
commentary  from  the  London  Sunday  Tele- 
graph was  txought  to  my  attention.  I  found  it 
most  enlightening,  especially  since  my  next 
stop  was  Czechoslovakia  to  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Havel. 

I  agree  with  the  author's  assessment  that 
the  policies  and  values  long  herakjed  by  the 
conservatives  in  the  West  like  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer in  Germany,  Margaret  Thatcher  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Ronald  Reagan  here  in  the  United 
States,  inspired  the  popular  upnsings  on  East- 
ern Europe.  As  many  of  the  liberal-left  polioes 
have  failed  in  the  West,  their  more  concentrat- 
ed Communist-Soaalist  versions  have  totally 
bombed  in  Xhe  East.  The  East  Germans. 
Poles.  Czechoslovakians.  Huriganans.  Ronf«- 
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nians,  and  others  have  not  cast  oft  commu- 
nism fof  the  West's  so-called  enlighted  Social- 
ism. Having  long  been  the  victims  of  such 
policies,  they  know  the  dangers  of  them.  In- 
stead, they  yearn  for  free  enterpnse  and  less 
government.  In  fact,  today's  Eastern  European 
Socialists  sound  more  like  conservative  Re- 
publicans. 

As  we  begin  this  new  decade,  I  strongly 
suggest  my  colleagues  keep  these  observa- 
tions in  mind  when  focusing  on  both  Eastern 
European  and  domestic  fxjiicy. 

[Prom  the  London,  Biigland.  Sunday 

Telesrraph,  Jan.  7,  1990] 

The  Right  Way  to  Freedom 

(By  Peregrine  Worsthome) 

What  we  are  seeing  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
conservative  counter-revolutions— popular 
uprisings  inspired  by  sentiments  and  causes 
owing  much  more  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left.  The  Christian  Churches  can  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit:  so  can  old-fash- 
ioned racism  and  nationalism  and,  in  the 
case  of  Romania,  even  monarchism.  Noth- 
ing here  to  rejoice  the  free-thinking  pro- 
gressive heart.  Prom  the  new  libertarian 
right,  as  against  the  old  reactionary  right. 
comes  another  enormously  important  con- 
tribution: the  yearning  for  private  enter- 
prise, private  ownership,  in  a  word,  capital- 
ism. The  desire  for  freedom  is  obviously  cru- 
cial. But  to  an  extent  not  yet  recognized, 
still  less  admitted,  in  the  West  it  is  freedom 
to  do  things  which  progressives  and  social- 
ists deplore. 

Yet  this  is  not  at  all  the  impression  being 
given  in  much  of  the  media— particularly 
television.  Anyt>ody  watching  television  over 
Christmas  might  have  supposed  that  the 
conservatives  were  the  baddies  being  top- 
pled from  power,  and  the  goodies  doing  the 
toppling  were  all  Eastern  European  replicas 
of  1968  student  rebels  led,  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia,  by  a  radical  playwight 
called  Havel,  first  cousin  of  our  own  t)eloved 
Harold  Pinter.  Instead  of  the  evil  President 
Ceausescu  being  accurately  described  as  a 
hard-line,  far-left  communist,  he  was  pre- 
sented as  a  right-wing  conservative  or  even, 
in  some  quarters,  as  a  Romanian  version  of 
our  own  Iron  Lady. 

The  same  ideologically  distorting  lan- 
guage is  also  applied  to  Russian  politics 
Those  communist  hard-liners  opposing  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  stumbling  attempts  to  do  to 
Russia's  socialist  economy  a  mini  version  of 
what  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  done  to  Britain's 
socialist  economy  are  described— in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Thatcher  herself  is 
described— as  belonging  to  the  conservative 
right.  Thus  everything  and  everyt)ody  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  on  the  wrong 
side  is  right-wing  and  everything  and  every- 
Ixxly  on  the  side  of  the  angels  is.  by  implica- 
tion, left-wing.  In  truth,  of  course,  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's opponents  are  all  hard-line,  unre- 
constructed leftists— the  very  fjeople  who 
have  least  in  common  with  ainything  that 
can  be  meaningfully  described  as  right-wing. 

So  have  we  t)een  witnessing  a  gigantic 
media  conspiracy  to  deny  right-wing  ideas 
the  credit  for  getting  rid  of  the  evil  commu- 
nist tyrannies  and  to  rescue  left-wing  ideas 
from  the  blame  for  having  installed  those 
tyrannies  in  the  first  place?  Not  a  conscious 
conspiracy,  in  my  view.  I  don't  suspect  any 
OrweUian-type  BBC  newspeak  policy. 
Would  that  there  were  such  a  malign  con- 
spiracy. Por  conspiracies  can  be  exposed  and 
defeated.  What  cannot  be  so  easily  exposed 
and  defeated  is  a  mind-set  that  is  simply 
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unable  to  comprehend  the  possibility  that 
freedom  and  conservatism  can  be  found  on 
the  same  side  of  the  barricades. 

Because  the  people  on  the  streets  In  East- 
em  Europe  are  obviously  all  good  demo- 
crats—and mostly  young  to  boot— it  has  to 
follow  that  they  are  progressive  rather  than 
reactionary,  since  progress  is  what  democra- 
cy is  assumed,  as  an  article  of  faith,  to  be  all 
about.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  isn't.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  progressivism,  as  under- 
stood in  the  West,  does  not  even  appeal  to 
the  intellectuals,  let  alone  the  masses.  What 
have  Western  progressives  or  leftists  ever 
done  for  Eastern  Europe— absolutely  noth- 
ing, except  hobnob  with  the  socialist  ty- 
rants. It  is  religion  that  has  fueled  the 
flames  of  resistance:  as  have  nationalism 
and  racism  and  also  capitalism.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  for  Western  leftists  and  progres- 
sives is  too  awful  to  contemplate:  that  in  the 
great  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  at 
least  m  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century, 
their  ideals  have  played  a  far  less  honour- 
able part  in  civilisation's  victory  than  those 
of  the  despised  right  which  were  assumed  to 
have  been  relegated  to  the  dust-heap  of  his- 
tory. 

Sooner,  rather  than  later,  however.  West- 
em  progressives  aind  leftists  are  going  to 
have  to  recognise  the  implications  for  them 
of  the  Eastern  European  experience.  At  the 
moment  there  is  a  profoimd  and  under- 
standable reluctance  to  face  the  truth  un- 
blinking. Cardinal  Hume,  that  great  liberal 
Catholic,  is  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  the 
media.  Addressing  an  educational  confer- 
ence last  week  he  said  the  demands  for  free- 
dom in  central  and  Eastern  Europe  were 
■  neither  a  victory  for  free  enterprise  cap- 
italism, nor  an  affirmation  of  every  aspect 
of  Western  society".  Instead,  he  went  on. 
they  indicated  "a  longing  for  a  more  caring, 
more  human,  more  equal  society"— ie,  the 
kind  of  society  Mr  Kirmock  is  always  talking 
about,  and  blaming  Mrs  Thatcher  for  de- 
stroying. The  good  prelate  is  talking 
through  his  cardinal's  hat:  grotesquely  un- 
derestimating the  profound  suspicion  that 
such  language— which  has  become  socialist 
language— arouses  even  among  intellectuals 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Here  in  Britain  the  so- 
cialist decades  only  vaccinated  a  minority  of 
intellectuals  against  the  affliction  of  pro- 
gressive cant.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  where 
progressive  cant  was  actually  put  into  prac- 
tice—for the  Benns  of  this  world  achieved 
total  power— pretty  well  the  entire  educated 
class,  as  well  as  most  of  the  manual  workers, 
have  passionately  turned  against  it.  using 
language  to  express  the  vehemence  of  their 
disgust  which  makes  Sun  editorials  seem 
positively  restrained. 

It  won't  be  long  before  these  East  Europe- 
an intellectuals  are  able  to  join  in  the  West- 
em  political  debate  on  a  regular  basis. 
When  they  do.  all  the  apologists  for  social- 
ism in  this  country— those  appalling  South 
Bank  playwrights,  for  example— will  be  put 
to  shame.  Rather  as  the  full  danger  of  anti- 
semitism  only  became  clear  once  the  Holo- 
caust victims,  liberated  from  the  camps, 
were  free  to  describe  its  lethal  conse- 
quences, so  will  the  full  dangers  of  socialism 
only  become  clear  once  the  East  European 
writers  are  free  to  describe  its  consequences 
in  no  less  lurid  and  scarifying  detail. 

Nor  is  it  only  socialism  that  will  then 
become  a  taboo  practice— as  unacceptable  in 
civilised  society  as  anti-semitism.  Many 
other  bien  pensant  assumptions  will  be  dis- 
creted  as  well— supra-Nationalism,  for  one. 
At  the  moment  the  East  European  states 
are  simply  determined  to  get  out  of  Come- 
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con— the  Russian  variation  of  an  Economic 
Community.  But  having  escaped  Comecon's 
clutches  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
will  want  to  see  their  economic  fate  deter- 
mined by  bureaucrats  in  Brussels.  Western 
European  bien  pensants  may  like  to  peddle 
the  fashionable  idea  that  national  sover- 
eignty means  nothing  nowadays.  But  the 
East  European  nations,  who  have  had  50 
years  without  national  sovereignty,  know 
better.  Mr.  Enoch  Powell  made  a  good  point 
last  Friday.  "The  East  Europeans,"  he  said, 
"have  not  seized  self-goverrunent  and  self- 
determination  in  order  to  give  those  pre- 
cious gains  up  just  because  Americans,  Ger- 
mans and  Russians,  too.  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  prating  about  'one  Europe'." 

Scepticism  will  be  the  contribution  of  the 
East  Europeans.  Idiots  In  London  and  Paris 
may  suppose  that  a  German-dominated  Eu- 
ropean Community  will  be  the  harbinger  of 
milk  and  honey.  But  I  doubt  whether  that 
kind  of  talk  will  pass  muster  in  P»rague  or 
Bucharest.  Bureaucracy,  supra-natlonalism, 
social  engineering,  economic  planning— it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  loathing  for 
these  concepts  to  be  found  in  Eastern 
Europe— where  they  have  been  tried  a  V  ou- 
trance.  In  Britain  Mrs.  Thatcher's  hatred 
for  these  concepts  may  seem  a  bit  far- 
fetched or  hysterical.  But  in  Eastern  Europe 
it  is  she.  more  than  any  other  public  figure 
in  the  West,  who  inspires  confidence  and  ad- 
miration—and not  only  from  know-nothing 
reactionaries  but  from  all  classes  of  people 
who  have  found  out  to  their  terrible  cost 
just  how  much  the  road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions. 

The  sooner  she  puts  this  to  the  test,  the 
better.  My  guess  is  that  she  would  be  re- 
ceived in  Eastern  Europe  with  scenes  of  en- 
thusiasm not  rivalled  since  Woodrow  Wilson 
visited  there  just  after  the  First  World  War. 
He  was  an  arch-liberal;  she.  an  arch-conserv- 
ative. What  better  way  of  measuring  how 
popular  opinion  has  changed.  Now  it  is  in 
the  arch-conservative  that  the  masses  with 
genuine  experience  of  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion choose  to  put  their  trust. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  from 
Kentucky  feel  just  a  bit  prouder  when  the 
dean  of  our  congressional  delegation,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Natcher,  is  recognized 
for  his  outstanding  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  recent  New  'Vork  Times  editonal  spoke  to 
the  trend  toward  a  higher  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation in  rollcall  votes  by  Members  of  the 
101st  Congress.  In  any  such  review — past, 
present,  or  even  future— Bill  Natcher  has 
no  equal.  His  record  is,  as  the  editonal  aptly 
describes,  "perfection." 

And,  another  recent  survey  conducted 
among  top  congressional  aides  named  Bill 
Natcher  as  one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  These  distinctions  come 
as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  with  him  for  some  time. 
He  is  the  personification  of  honor  and  integri- 
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ty,  and  a  model  for  all  who  may  be  privileged 
to  serve  in  this  Chamber. 

I  salute  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky's Second  Congressional  District  and  am 
pleased  to  share  with  all  my  colleagues  the 
following  New  York  Times  editonal  and  news 
article  from  Roll  Call: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8.  1990] 
Counting  on  Congress 

Members  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  on  aver- 
age, showed  up  for  95  percent  of  the  roll  call 
votes  in  last  year's  session.  That  was  the 
highest  rate  of  participation  in  the  36  years 
that  Congressional  Quarterly  magazine  has 
been  keeping  track.  At  first  glance,  it  might 
appear  that  the  lOlst  is  attending  more  to 
its  legislative  obligations.  On  second  glance, 
there  may  be  less  to  attend. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  careful  to 
participate  in  roll  call  votes  whenever  possi- 
ble: too  many  absences  are  an  easy  target 
for  challengers  in  the  next  election.  While  a 
member's  presence  for  roll  calls  is  hardly  a 
valid  measure  of  his  or  her  effectiveness,  it 
is  a  much-used  yardstick,  readily  understood 
by  voters. 

In  1989.  House  members  averaged  94  per- 
cent participation,  and  Senate  members  98 
percent.  The  overall  average  has  been  zig- 
zagging upward  from  79  percent  in  1970. 
Participation  goes  up  in  odd-numbered 
years  and  down  in  even-numbered  years, 
when  members  are  out  campaigning. 

Despite  the  long-term  upward  trend,  two 
developments  suggest  that  last  year's  record 
was  at  least  partly  illusory.  First,  there  were 
significantly  fewer  roll  call  votes  than 
before.  The  Senate  had  312  in  1989.  dowTi 
from  379  in  1988  and  420  in  1987.  The  drop- 
off in  House  voting  was  equally  sharp.  dowTi 
25  percent  In  two  years. 

Second,  in  recent  years  the  Senate  seems 
to  have  grasped  a  basic  Congressional  truth 
the  House  knew  already— namely,  that 
members  like  long  weekends.  It  thus  sched- 
uled more  votes  for  the  middle  of  the  week. 
In  1989,  the  Senate  had  only  five  roll-call 
votes  on  a  Monday. 

Two  senators  and  34  House  members 
scored  less  than  90  percent  in  Congressional 
Quarterly's  1989  tally,  but  20  senators  and 
13  representatives  scored  100  percent.  Wil- 
liam Natcher,  a  Kentucky  Democrat,  is  the 
undisputed  champ.  A  House  member  since 
1954.  and  next  in  line  to  chair  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  he  hasn't  missed  a 
vote  yet. 

Por  what  it's  worth,  that's  perfection. 

[From  Roll  Call.  Jan.  29.  1990] 
Foley  Most  Respected.  Natcher  Is  Second, 

Bradley  Likely  Nominee  in   1992.  Poll 

Finds 

(By  Karen  Poerstel) 

Speaker  Tom  Foley  (D-Wash)  is  the  most 
respected  Member  of  the  House,  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  (D-Maine)  is  the 
most  respected  in  the  Senate,  and  Sen.  Bill 
Bradley  (D-NJ)  will  be  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  president  in  1992.  according  to 
a  new  survey  of  House  and  Senate  staffers. 

The  annual  survey,  conducted  by  the 
Washington  public  relations  firm  Fleish- 
man-Hillard  Inc.,  polled  292  top  administra- 
tive and  legislative  aides  over  a  two-week 
period. 

Por  the  third  year  in  a  row,  Foley  was 
overwhelmingly  chosen  the  most  respected 
House  Member,  winning  59  percent. 

The  come-from-behind  second  with  6  per- 
cent of  the  vote  was  19-term  Rep.  Bill 
Natcher  (D-Ky).  Last  year,  Natcher  was 
voted  eighth  most  respected  in  the  House. 
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Minority  Leader  Bob  Michel  (R-Ill)  held 
on  to  this  third-place  finish  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  with  5  percent  of  the  vote. 

Last  year.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Pla)  fin- 
ished second  and  House  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  (D-Texas)  was  fifth.  Pepper  died 
last  May.  Wright  resigned  from  Congress 
last  June. 

"This  has  just  made  my  weekend."  Natch- 
er said  Friday  after  being  informed  of  his 
second-place  finish.  "I'm  delighted.  It's  a 
distinct  honor,  even  more  so  because  it 
comes  from  the  proper  sources.  [Staffers] 
are  the  people  who,  I  think,  know  more 
about  the  Memljers  of  Congress  than 
anyone  else  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Natcher.  ironically,  has  one  of  the  small- 
est personal  staffs  on  the  Hill,  with  only 
five  aides.  He  also  holds  the  record  for  con- 
secutive votes.  In  his  36  years  in  Congress. 
Natcher  has  never  missed  a  vote,  casting  his 
ballot  over  12.114  times. 

On  the  Senate  side,  Mitchell  was  voted 
the  most  respected  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  with  39  percent,  and  Minority  Leader 
Bob  Dole  (R-Kan)  held  on  to  his  spot  as 
runner-up  with  14  percent. 

Rep.  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wyo)  moved  up 
from  fourth  to  third  this  year  with  8  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Palling  from  third  to  fifth  in  the  Senate 
was  former  vice-presidential  candidate  Sen. 
Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Texas).  He  received  3  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast. 

Bentsen,  however,  finished  second  when 
respondents  were  asked,  "Who  will  be  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  president  in  1992? 
Bentsen  scored  16  percent  behind  Bradley's 
23  percent. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
LAWRENCE  FRAIBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  resp)ect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Frai- 
berg.  The  National  Academy  of  Television 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  hononng  Mr.  Frei- 
berg with  its  Trustees  Award. 

Mr.  Fraiberg  has  been  the  president  of  MCA 
Broadcasting  since  1977.  His  long  career  in 
the  communication  industry  began  in  1949 
when  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  and  joined  Group  W  Television  sta- 
tion KPIX  in  San  Francisco.  He  became  gen- 
eral sales  manager  after  10  years  and  left  to 
join  Metromedia  in  1959.  In  1965  he  became 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Metro- 
media's flagship  station,  WNEW-TV  in  New 
•Tork  and,  after  leaving  in  1969  to  form  his 
own  motion  picture  and  television  production 
company,  he  returned  to  manage  WNEW-TV 
again  in  1971.  In  1977,  Mr.  Fraiberg  was 
named  president  of  Metromedia  Television. 
He  returned  to  Group  W  (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting)  in  January  1980  where  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Television  Station 
Group. 

An  active  member  in  community  and  indus- 
try organizations,  he  is  a  recipient  of  an  hon- 
orary degree  (1978)  from  St.  John's  Universi- 
ty, New  York.  In  May  1986  he  was  honored 
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with  a  Peabody  Award  for  Lifetime  Achieve- 
ment in  the  Broadcasting  Industry.  He  is  pres- 
ently on  the  board  of  directors  of  ttie  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  of  America,  Inc.  and 
the  National  Corporate  Fund  for  Dance,  Inc. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Emerson  College  in  Boston,  and  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Committee  for  American  For- 
eign Policy.  Mr.  Frait)erg  is  a  memt)er  of  the 
t)oard  of  the  Theatre  Development  Fund,  the 
Tony  Management  Committee,  and  the  Dram- 
atists Guild.  He  also  serves  on  the  txiard  of 
trustees  of  Outward  Bound,  USA. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  man  and  extend  my 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  his  efforts  and  offer 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


HEARINGS  ON  AIDS  FUNDING 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1990 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  16, 
1989.  the  House  Budget  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Human  Resources  held  heanngs  on 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day: 
AIDS  funding.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  out- 
standing witnesses  who  testified  before  us  on 
that  day. 

Testimony  by  Mayor  Art  Agnos 

Madam  Chair.  Congressman  Buechner.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  bringing  your 
Committee  to  San  Francisco  for  these  hear- 
ings. 

This  past  week,  my  Task  Force  on  the 
HIV  Epidemic  released  its  report  on  care 
needs.  They  stated  clearly  that  the  San 
Ftancisco  model,  which  has  drawn  national 
and  world  attention  for  its  compassion  and 
its  effectiveness,  "is  near  collapse." 

Since  this  epidemic  l)€gan.  there  have 
been  more  than  5.000  deaths  in  our  city. 

That  is  more  than  all  the  San  Franciscans 
who  were  killed  in  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  Korea  and  Vietnam— combined  and  tri- 
pled. 

That  is  a  toll  from  ten  years. 

In  the  next  three  years,  we  estimate  that 
more  than  another  5,000  San  Franciscans 
will  die  in  this  epidemic.  Nearly  another 
5.000  will  be  diagnosed  and  living  with  AIDS 
in  the  next  three  years. 

Those  numbers  alone  would  give  us  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  San  Francisco  model  is 
near  collapse. 

But  what  threatens  us  most  of  all.  is  not  a 
grim  inevitability  in  this  epidemic. 

It  is  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  we  can  stave  off  death 
with  early  intervention  treatments. 

And  yet  the  hop)e  that  science  and  re- 
search has  t)ought  comes  at  a  price  that  gov- 
ernment won't  pay. 

Until  a  year  ago,  the  San  Francisco  model 
was  primarily  AIDS  education,  out-patient 
hospital  care  and  hospice. 

There  wasn't  much  in-tietween. 

Last  June,  at  the  Montreal  IntemationsU 
AIDS  Conference,  Dr.  James  Mason  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
shortly  approve  aerosol  pentamidine  to  pre- 
vent pneumonia  in  people  with  AIDS. 

It  was  a  major  breakthrough. 
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In  San  Francisco,  over  half  of  thost  who 
have  died  have  died  from  pneumonia. 

But  at  that  Conference,  Dr  Mason  also 
said  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  federal  health 
policy  leader  to  see  that  all  those  who 
needed  this  treatment  would  gel  it. 

That  hasn't  happened. 

Federal  rules  will  not  pay  for  early  treat- 
ment before  pneumonia  sets  in. 

They  will  pay  the  estimated  $17,000  hospi- 
talization cost  after  pneumonia  has  hit. 

But  even  though  this  would  pay  for  16 
years  of  early  intervention  treatments,  they 
will  not  pay  to  prevent  pneumonia  in  those 
who  are  extremely  vulnerable. 

San  Francisco  and  California  does  pay  for 
it. 

This  state  is  <he  only  one  of  the  50  states 
that  will  pay  for  early  intervention,  and  we 
do  it  entirely  with  state  and  local  dollars. 

There  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  a 
federal  policy  that  requires  people  to  go  to 
death's  door  before  they  find  a  welcome 
mat. 

The  standard  we  follow,  and  the  standard 
I  am  here  to  urge  be  the  basis  for  your 
budget  resolution,  provides  care  for  those 
who  would  l)enefit  from  treatment— not  just 
those  who  are  dying  because  they  didn't  get 
treatment  earlier  on. 

But  this  city  can  not  do  it  alone. 

Already  more  than  one  in  every  ten  city 
health  dollars  we  spend  goes  to  AIDS. 

We  have  used  those  city  funds  to  pioneer 
education  programs,  outreach  programs  and 
care  programs. 

But  too  often,  we  have  seen  the  federal 
government  fund  demonstration  project-s 
based  on  our  successes  and  then  rule  us  in- 
eligible because  we  already  have  a  program. 

It's  become  known  as  the  "San  Francisco 
penalty"— provide  care  now.  lose  funding 
later. 

Knowing  that  city  government  could  not 
do  it  alone,  last  year  I  named  a  Mayor's 
Task  Force  on  the  HIV  Epidemic.  It  was  the 
first  In  our  City  and  perhaps  the  first  in  any 
City  to  include  representatives  from  every 
sector  of  city  life. 

I  gave  them  a  mandate  to  examine  what 
San  Francisco  needs  for  a  comprehensive 
and  compassionate  program  to  combat 
AIDS  and  stop  it*  spread.  And  I  asked  them 
for  a  strategy  Involving  both  the  private  and 
the  public  sector  of  all  San  Francisco,  not 
just  the  communities  hardest  hit  or  the  vol- 
untary agencies  that  have  carried  the 
burden  thus  far. 

They  have  now  Issued  recommendations 
that  are  clear  and  compelling,  and  they 
have  identified  what  we  need  to  pay. 

We  spend  $12  million  from  all  sources  for 
prevention  programs  now— we  need  $25  mil- 
lion. 

We  spend  $13  million  from  all  sources  for 
prevention  among  I'V  drug  users  now— we 
need  to  spend  $31  million. 

We  spend  between  $10  million  and  $25 
million  from  all  sources  on  early  interven- 
tion—we need  to  spend  $103  million. 

We  spend  $123  million  on  a  continuum  of 
care— and  we  need  to  spend  $151  mUlion. 

In  all,  the  gap  we  face  is  between  $137  mil- 
lion and  $152  million— next  year. 

To  close  that  gap.  we  are  marshaling  our 
resources  into  a  unified  strategy. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  as 
Mayor,  I  designate  a  Standards  of  Care 
Committee  that  would  establish  guidelines 
on  early  treatment. 

If  private  companies  and  insurers  believe 
that  there  is  a  level  playing  field,  and  that 
each  faces  the  same  commitments,  then 
they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  include 
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early  treatment  in  standard  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

As  Mayor,  responsible  for  a  city  workforce 
of  somf  25.000  employees.  I  will  make  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  a  model  employer  by 
working  with  our  insurers  to  provide  this 
level  of  care  for  our  employees. 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector  will  join 
us.  and  thai  what  we  begin  in  San  Francisco 
can  become-  a  new  national  model  of  a 
public  private  partnership  in  care  standards. 

But  that  will  not  be  enough. 

We  have  refined  our  participation  in  exist- 
ing federal  programs,  and  our  success  in 
documenting  actual  needs  resulted  in  over 
$5.6  million  in  federal  funding  to  reduce 
waiting  lisUs  at  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs 

We  have  been  creative  in  using  other 
funds,  such  as  Community  Development 
Block  Grants  to  provide  housing  for  the 
homeless  with  AIDS  and  ARC. 

But  these  steps  are  not  enough. 

And  while  we  stretch  ourselves  as  never 
before— and  still  fall  short— we  are  deeply 
disturt)ed  by  the  indications  that  Congress 
may  not  stretch  the  budget  for  AIDS  at  all. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time.  Congress  ap- 
propriated less  for  AIDS  than  it  knew  had 
been  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  all.  some  $1.7  billion  was  budg- 
eted—not the  $2.2  billion  sought  by  Public 
Health. 

This  year,  given  the  Congressional  climate 
and  the  Gramm  Rudman  restrictions,  last 
year's  $1.7  billion  may  also  become  this 
year's  ceiling. 

That  will  happen  unless  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution includes  meeting  the  real  costs  we  are 
facing. 

1  began  by  comparing  the  number  of 
deaths  m  our  City  from  AIDS  to  the  deaths 
of  San  Franciscans  who  fought  in  our  na- 
tion's wars. 

I  did  that  because  today,  as  you  deliber- 
ate, we  are  entering  a  national  debate  about 
a  "peace  dividend  "  because  we  are  reassess- 
ing our  national  defense  requirements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  battle  against  AIDS  is 
a  matter  of  our  nation's  defenses,  and  so  far 
the  record  from  Washington  is  to  treat  this 
as  somebody  else's  war. 

This  is  not  somebody  else's  war. 

If  this  city,  of  all  cities,  falls  so  far  behind 
that  our  program  collapses,  all  the  world 
will  shudder  at  what  it  means  for  them. 

It  will  mean  that  each  city,  each  person 
will  have  been  left  to  cope— and  die— on 
their  own. 

It  will  mean  no  help  is  on  the  way. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Mayor's  Task  Force 
on  the  HIV  Epidemic  marks  a  firm  commit- 
ment that  we  are  making  to  each  other  to 
provide  help. 

We  need  you  to  join  us. 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Lee  Smith. 
President  of  Levi  Strauss  International,  and 
a  member  of  the  Task  Force. 

Testimony  of  Lee  C.  Smith 
Good  morning.  My  name  is  Lee  Smith.  I 
am  a  member  of  Mayor  Agnos's  HIV  Task 
Force   in   San   Francisco   and   President  of 
Levi  Strauss  International. 

As  you  know,  our  conrununity  Is  one  that 
has  worked  hard  to  gamer  the  resources 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  affect- 
ed by  HIV. 

Our  community-based  organizations,  our 
local  government,  and  the  local  business 
community  were  some  of  the  "first  respond- 
ers"  in  their  fields  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
grcve  needs  presented  by  AIDS. 
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Nevertheless,  my  year  on  the  Mayor's  HIV 
Task  Force  has  brought  me  face-to-face 
with  the  harsh  reality  created  by  a  pro- 
longed epidemic.  Quite  simply,  the  duration 
and  scope  of  the  HIV  crisis  have  outpaced 
the  currently  available  resources  to  fight  it. 
Today  you  will  hear  others  outline  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  limits  of  local  re- 
sources and  the  exploding  needs  of  HIV  dis- 
ease. The  discrepancy  is  daunting.  With 
your  help,  it  is  also  surmountable. 

Each  of  us  have  unique  resources  we  can 
and  must  contribute  to  the  fight  against 
AIDS.  I  believe  that  is  as  true  for  the  San 
Francisco  business  community  as  it  Is  for 
members  of  your  committee. 

Let  me  speak  first  to  the  role  I  believe  is 
appropriately  assumed  by  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Mayors  HIV  Task  Force  has  identi- 
fied seven  essential  ways  we  can  fight  HIV.  I 
wholly  endorse  these  recommendations  and 
believe  their  implementation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  horrible  toll  HIV  is 
exacting  in  the  Bay  Area. 

First,  we  must  educate  employees  and  con- 
tinually restate  the  facts  about  HIV  trans- 
mission. For  many  adults,  the  work  place  is 
the  only  place  where  this  life-saving  infor- 
mation will  be  available.  We  cannot  miss  the 
opportunity  to  educate  and  inform  this 
sector  of  our  society. 

Second,  the  business  community  must  im- 
prove health  benefits  and  access  to  decent, 
affordable  health  care  for  its  employees. 

AIDS  is  exacerbating  an  already  over  bur- 
dened and  costly  health  care  system.  The 
business  conununity  should  lead  the  way  in 
addressing  systemic  changes  necessary  to 
lower  health  care  costs,  provide  access  to 
treatment  for  those  in  need  and  prevent  or 
delay  disease  progression. 

The  private  sector  must  carry  its  fair 
share  of  the  health  care  burden  without  in- 
stituting or  condoning  unfair  discriminatory 
practices  In  private  Insurance  coverage. 

This  is  critical  to  implementing  sane  early 
intervention  programs  making  life  extend- 
ing drugs  available,  through  insurance  cov- 
erage, to  all  who  require  them. 

Third,  we  need  to  recruit  volunteers  to 
provide  much  needed  skills  and  labor  for 
AID-related  services  in  the  Bay  Area. 

To  date,  an  heroic  effort  has  been  made 
by  many.  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hours  have  been  voluntarily  given  to  sup- 
port the  San  Francisco  Model  of  communi- 
ty-based care.  But  the  past  and  current  vol- 
unteers cannot  keep  up  with  the  burgeoning 
case  load.  They  are  shouldering  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  responsibility  for  han- 
dling an  epidemic  that  is  a  community-wide 
problem. 

We  need  employers  to  proactively  encour- 
age their  people  to  volunteer. 

Fourth,  businesses  can  help  by  enhancing 
skills  of  community-based  organizations. 

Many  of  the  agencies  in  the  Bay  Area  are 
now  multi-million  dollar  operations.  Busi- 
nesses can  lend  technical  assistance  in  such 
areas  as  financiaJ  and  long  range  planning 
and  personnel  development.  We  can  also 
provide  In-klnd  services  like  photocopying, 
transportation  and  printing  capabilities. 

Fifth,  private  corporation  and  foundation 
monies  are  essential  for  our  agencies.  These 
desperately  needed  funds  often  cover  vital 
programs  the  state  and  federal  governments 
cannot  or  will  not  support. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  In  an 
epidemic,  the  federal  government  has  and  is 
expected  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  fund- 
ing responsibility.  Nevertheless,  responsible 
corporations  and  business  people  also  have 


an  obligation  to  give— and  give  generously— 
to  community-based  agencies  which,  for  too 
long,  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  epi- 
demic. 

Sixth,  businesses  must  work  to  stamp  out 
discrimination.  In  our  community,  AIDS-re- 
lated  discrimination  often  takes  on  more 
subtle,  though  no  less  insidious,  forms.  The 
presence  of  discrimination  is  costly  to  San 
Francisco  businesses  and  to  people  with 
HIV  disease. 

In  a  recent  Ssin  Francisco  survey  of  self 
identified  gay  men  who  chose  not  to  be 
tested  for  HIV  antibodies,  the  primary 
reason  was  fear  of  loss  of  health  insurance. 

This  is  a  horrifying  fact  and  a  justifiable 
fear  on  the  part  of  these  men.  If  individuals 
could  possibly  benefit  from  antibody  test- 
ing, treatment  or  monitoring,  they  must  be 
able  to  come  forward  for  assistance  without 
fear  of  losing  their  health  benefits  altogeth- 
er. 

Discrimination  against  those  with  HIV 
disease  or  those  presumed  to  be  infected 
with  HIV  is  unwarranted,  unacceptable  and 
Inhumane.  It  must  be  abolished. 

Seventh  and  finally,  the  business  commu- 
nity must  actively  support  reasoned  public 
policies.  Businesses  must  make  their  con- 
cerns known  In  Washington  and  we  must  ar- 
ticulate our  Ijeliefs  regarding  the  above  rec- 
ommendations. Rather  than  divert  scarce 
resources  to  fight  discriminatory  proposi- 
tions, like  Prop.  102,  we  need  to  support  for- 
ward looking  legislation  like  The  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act. 

That's  more  or  less  what  we  in  the  busi- 
ness community  can  and  will  do. 

But  our  effectiveness  depends  on  your  ef- 
fectiveness. Here's  what  you  can  do. 

You  can  be  willing  to  take  political  risks 
and  support  impact  aid  and  disaster  relief 
measures  so  that  adequate  monies  are  ap- 
propriated to  assist  cities  hardest  hit  by 
HIV. 

You  can  respond  to  this  prolonged  crisis 
with  the  same  urgency  and  Intensity  with 
which  you  responded  to  the  earthquake. 

You  can  provide  and  encourage  a  well  In- 
formed, reasoned  and  expeditious  response 
from  our  federal  government  to  assist  us  In 
ending  this  epidemic. 

You  can  provide  this  community  with  the 
financial  resources  essential  to  fight  this 
epidemic. 

We  can  work  together  and  succeed  or  we 
can  fall  each  other  and  consequently  fall 
our  community,  AIDS-related  discrimina- 
tion often  takes  on  more  subtle,  though  no 
less  insidious,  forms. 


BUT  WHY  NOT  MORE  HELP  FOR 
AFRICA? 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  an  editorial  titled,  "But  Why 
Not  More  Help  for  Africa?"  (Washington  Post, 
February  1,  1990)  by  Leonard  H.  Robinson, 
Jr.,  the  president  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation.  The  editiorial  poignantly  describes 
my  angst  about  the  way  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  been  focusing  on 
providing  assistance  to  Eastern  Europe.  Last 
year,  the  United  States  efforts  to  galvanize  as- 
sistance for  Poland  and  Hungary  were  impres- 
sive. Despite  our  concerns  at)Out  the  budget 
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deficit,  we  found  $900  million  of  resources  to 
assist  the  development  of  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry which  are  to  be  distributed  over  3  years. 
This  year  we  are  looking  into  more  ways  to 
assist  other  Eastern  European  countries  that 
have  undergone  reform,  not  to  mention  the 
$500  million  proposed  aid  for  Panama. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  atxjut  Africa?  There 
have  been  democratic  reforms  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  Africa,  like  Guinea,  Ghana,  and 
Madagascar  But  those  reforms,  as  real  as 
they  are.  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Further,  what 
about  the  worid's  and  Africa's  newest  nation, 
soon-to-be  independent  Namiba?  Why  is  if 
that  our  administration  appears  to  have  no 
commitment  for  creating  an  assistance  policy 
that  reinforces  United  States  support  for  de- 
mocracy in  this  new  nation  comparable  to  our 
prodemocracy  commitment  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Panama?  Is  Africa  off-limits  when  it 
comes  to  our  support  for  democracy? 

I  am  not  saying  that  Eastern  Europe  or 
Panama  are  undeserving  of  assistance.  But  as 
we  in  Congress  begin  considering  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  I  request  that  my  col- 
leagues on  troth  sides  of  the  aisle  remember 
Africa  and  its  urgent  needs  for  our  support  for 
democratic  political  change  and  economic 
transformation.  Let  us  seek  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  assisting  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  globe. 

I  hope  you  and  my  colleagues  find  the  edi- 
torial informative: 

But  Why  Not  More  Help  for  Africa? 
(By  Leonard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

It  is  truly  amazing,  even  breathtaking,  to 
comprehend  the  speed  at  which  European 
Communist  states,  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
fulcrum,  have  collapsed  wholesale  In  the 
past  two  months.  A  "cold  war"  has  been 
nearly  dissipated  overnight,  thanks  to  the 
ramifications  of  perestrolka. 

The  United  States  has  rushed  In  to  cap- 
italize on  this  extraordinary  turn  of  events. 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  has  visited 
and  touched  the  now  ptoroiis  Berlin  Wall. 
Poland  and  Hungary  received  a  nearly 
unanimous  congressional  commitment  of 
$900  million  in  development  aid  for  the  next 
three  years.  Where  did  the  $900  million 
come  from?  Why  did  It  take  only  days  to 
secure?  As  an  Africanlst,  I  want  to  know— so 
do  the  people  of  Africa. 

Those  of  us  who  have  toiled  for  decades  In 
support  of  Africa's  continuing  development 
have  been  rudely  awakened  to  the  harsh 
realtities  of  how  the  world  really  operates. 
The  fall  of  Communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  concomitant  and  obvious  re- 
duction in  the  power  of  communism  as  an 
Ideology  and  way  of  life  has  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  the  West  and  precipitated  a  tor- 
rent of  goodwill,  resources  and  the  promise 
of  more  to  come.  Indeed,  I  fully  expect  that 
a  second  Marshall  Plan,  aimed  at  Eastern 
Europe,  is  already  on  the  drawing  board. 
But  what  about  Africa? 

The  East-West  struggle  has  been  played 
out  in  parts  of  Africa  in  cruel,  painful  and 
devastating  ways.  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Angola 
and  Mozambique  being  the  most  succinct 
examples  of  the  chess  game.  The  cost  in 
human  lives  and  property  has  been  over- 
whelming. Add  to  this  Africa's  longstanding 
environmental  calamities  and  chronic  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  you  have  to  wonder 
why  Western  nations  have  not  rushed  to  Af- 
rica's aid  with  the  same  degree  of  alacrity 
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witnessed  in  Poland  and  Hungary.  The 
recent  excuse  is  Africa's  limited  value  from 
a  strategic  p>erspective.  If  that  is  so,  why 
then  have  we  been  engaged  in  "contain- 
ment" there  and  in  other  aspects  of  the 
East-West  stalemate? 

Since  1984.  African  nations  have  em- 
braced a  numl>er  of  economic  and  political 
reforms  designed  to  diversify  their  econo- 
mies. They  have  divested  themselves  of 
state-controlled  and-owned  Industries,  they 
have  provided  Incentives  to  farmers  to 
produce  more  for  human  consumption  and 
they  have  generally  moved  to  privatization. 
Belt-tightening  strategies  have  been  intro- 
duced in  most  countries,  often  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank, 
but  at  the  very  real  risk  of  social  and  politi- 
cal instability.  The  striking  results  in 
Ghana,  Botswana.  Nigeria  and  even  Tanza- 
nia have  been  worthy  of  notice.  African 
leaders  and  policy  makers  have  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  past  transgressions  re- 
garding their  policies,  and  they  have  coura- 
geously accepted  their  economic  responsibil- 
ity to  put  Africa  back  on  a  solid  economic 
and  political  footing.  So  where  is  the  help 
from  the  Western  nations  and  their  finan- 
cial institutions,  which  previously  were  so 
avidly  courting  the  continent? 

On  Jan.  10.  the  United  States  pledged  to 
cancel  debts  of  $735  million  owed  by  12  Afri- 
can sub-Saharan  countries.  Although  the 
debt  of  these  countries  Is  lower  than  that  of 
Latin  America,  unlike  the  latter.  Africa's 
debt  is  primarily  "official."  or  owed  to  gov- 
ernments and  multilateral  agencies.  The 
Issue  of  Latin  America's  debt,  which  totals  a 
staggering  $427  billion,  is  being  addressed 
through  relief  for  the  countries  of  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Argentina  and  others.  The  so-caUed 
"Brady  Plan  for  Debt  Relief  was  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  Latin  America.  No 
such  offlcal  plan  has  yet  been  devised  for 
Africa  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Africa's  debt 
of  approximately  $139  billion  pales  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Even  though  the  United  States  is  home  to 
almost  35  million  Americians  of  African  de- 
scent, its  foreign  assistance  sadly  ignores 
this  statistic.  Worse  still,  many  African 
Americans  fall  to  understand  or  practice  the 
notion  of  "motherland  politics"  as  their 
Duro-American  counterparts  do.  Centuries 
of  slavery  blotted  out  almost  all  vestiges  of 
identification  and  pride  and  many  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  view  Africa  through  the 
eyes  of  Tarzan  and  Meryl  Streep.  But  the 
African  continent  is  one  of  the  planet's  rich- 
est jewels,  and  we  are  throwing  it  away. 


POW  INFORMATION-WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  CLASSIFIED 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OF  KEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  many  of  my  House  colleagues  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  during  the  last  6  years  working  to  ac- 
count tor  our  missing  U.S.  service  personrwl 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
POW/MIA  task  force,  I  have  met  with  officials 
at  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  on  nunf>er- 
ous  occasions  to  discuss  specific  POW  cases 
in  detail.  I  have  also  taken  two  separate  tnps 
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to  Southeast  Asia  on  official  congressional 
fact-finding  missions — always  going  witfi  one 
agenda — in  searcfi  of  our  missing  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  fach  time  I  have  been 
there.  I  have  spent  several  days  of  negotia- 
tions with  top  Vietnamese  officials  on  this 
issue.  Additionally,  I  continue  to  worl<  with  the 
families  of  missirig  servicemen,  helping  them 
to  get  answers  from  the  Government  on  their 
mlssir)g  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  responsible  legisla- 
tion I  have  recently  co-introduced  to  declassify 
information  on  Amencan  pnsoners  of  war  from 
World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  I  feel  it  is 
important  to  pwint  out  to  my  House  colleagues 
and  to  the  Amencan  public  exactly  what  is 
and  what  is  not  classified  on  this  important 
matter.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  gain  a  better 
understanding  as  to  why  H.R.  3603  is  so  ur- 
gently needed. 

Yes,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  information 
currently  in  the  public  domain  regarding 
ROW'S  and  MIA's.  Indeed  if  someone  were  to 
ask  a  Government  official  for  information  on 
the  whereabouts  of  POW's,  we  could  not 
assume  that  he  or  she  is  requesting  access  to 
classified  information.  On  the  contrary,  many 
Government  officials,  including  myself,  fre- 
quently provide  to  the  public  upon  request  de- 
classified information  on  POW's.  In  fact,  if 
someone  were  to  wnte  me  requesting  specific 
information  on  POW's,  I  could  literally  send 
them  a  wheelbarrow  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion, including  llve-sighting  reports,  maps,  lay- 
outs, and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  my 
amendment  to  the  House  Intelligence  Authon- 
zatton  Act  in  1988  now  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  to  a  missing 
servicemember's  family  all  live-sighting  reports 
received  which  correlate  to  their  loved  one. 
AfKJ  yes,  family  memtiers  are  perfectly  free 
and  legal  under  our  laws  to  release  this  infor- 
mation to  the  general  public,  as  it  is  already  in 
the  public  domain  when  it  gets  to  the  far.iily. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Defense 
also  publishes  for  the  general  public  a  POW/ 
MIA  Fact  Book  which  provides  examples  of 
evidence  of  the  capture  of  U.S.  personnel  m 
Southeast  Asia,  along  with  spcecific  details  on 
the  last  known  wfiereabouts  of  missing  serv- 
icemen based  on  hard  evidence.  This  hard 
evidence  is  drawn  from  post-capture  photog- 
raphy. United  States  or  indigenous  eyewit- 
nesses to  capture  or  detention,  and  intelli- 
gence reports  such  as  live-sightlngs  by  refu- 
gees in  addition  to  maps  and  layouts  of  POW 
camps. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
share  classified  information  with  Vietnamese 
and  Loatian  officials  in  an  effort  to  gam  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POW's  from 
this  war.  In  the  words  of  General  Vessey,  the 
President's  Special  Emissary  to  Southeast 
Asia,  this  information  Involves  "discrepancy 
cases  in  which  Amencans  were  known  to 
have  survived  the  incident  in  which  they  were 
involved  and  we  believed  they  came  into  Viet- 
namese hands  and  probably  were  prisoners  of 
the  Vietnamese." 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  our  chief  agency  responsible 
for  gathering  and  analyzing  information  on 
missing  servicemen,  has  testified  before  the 
Congress  that  they  do  not  have  conclusive 
evidence  that  Amencans  are  still  being  held 
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against  their  will  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  know  many  American 
servicemen  were  taken  prisoners  and  did  not 
return  dunng  Operation  Homecoming  in  1973. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  at  the  State 
Department  and  Defense  Department  main- 
tain that  the  abundance  of  intelligence  Infor- 
mation received  concerning  POW's  "pre- 
cludes" ruling  out  the  possibility  that  American 
servicemen  are  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  plenty  of  POW  Intelli- 
gence information  legally  being  circulated  In 
the  public  domain  H.R.  3603  will  protect  us 
from  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  Americans  still 
held  against  their  will.  It  also  will  protect  us 
from  compromising  our  national  security  and 
IS  consistent  with  President  Reagan's  1982 
Executive  order  regarding  what  should  and 
should  not  be  classified  by  our  Government. 
Indeed,  only  information  that  would  truly 
damage  our  national  secunty  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  Amencan  POW's  should  remain 
classified. 

Already,  more  than  60  of  my  colleagues 
have  loined  Representative  Denny  Smith  and 
myself  in  supporting  the  public's  Inherent  right 
to  see  all  information  on  POW's  from  World 
■War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Only  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Amencan  people  in  this  proc- 
ess and  only  once  we  have  seen  all  the  Infor- 
mation on  this  issue  will  we  ever  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  missing 
men 


MEDICAID  CHILD  HEALTH 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 


HON.  JIM  SLAHERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr  Speaker,  Today  I  am 
introducing  legislation,  along  with  my  good 
fnend.  Representative  Henry  Waxman,  which 
would  address  a  very  urgent  and  Important 
need  and  provide  basic  health  care  for  our 
Nation's  poor  children. 

Decent  health  care  is  very  expensive  in  this 
country.  Total  spending  on  health  care  among 
Amencans  has  skyrocketed,  nsing  from  6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  [GNP]  in 
1 965  to  1 1  percent  of  the  much  larger  1 987 
GNP— a  greater  share  of  the  GNP  than  many 
other  Western  industnal  countries  spend  to 
obtain  comparable  or  better  health  care.  The 
United  States  spent  a  record  $440  billion  on 
health  care  in  1987 

But  despite  this  massive  expenditure,  the 
health  of  millions  of  American  children  is  erod- 
ing pnmanly  because  the  uneven  distribution 
of  health  care  and  health  insurance  In  our 
Nation  shortchanges  low-  and  moderate- 
income  children  and  pregnant  women. 

Millions  of  Amencan  families  and  children 
are  forced  to  go  without  necessary  care  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it.  Many — especially 
lower  income  working  families  and  unem- 
ployed families— are  covered  by  neither  pri- 
vate or  public  insurance. 

Buying  medical  care  has  become  so  expen- 
sive that  access  to  health  insurance  has 
become  a  crucial  determinant  of  access  to 
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health  care:  Among  low-Income  children, 
those  who  are  uninsured  receive  only  about 
one-half  as  much  medical  care  as  those  with 
health  insurance.  Yet  both  our  private  and 
public  health  Insurance  systems  have  widen- 
ing cracks.  Between  1982  and  1985,  the 
number  of  Insured  Americans  grew  by  1 5  per- 
cent, from  30.3  to  34.8  million,  and  the 
number  of  uninsured  children  grew  by  16  per- 
cent, from  9.6  to  11.1  million. 

Our  Nation  must  ensure  that  all  poor  chil- 
dren have  access  to  appropriate  health  care. 
The  Medicaid  Child  Health  Amendments  of 
1990  will  help  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  bill 
provides  for: 

Summary  Provisions  ot  the  Bill 

Phased-in  Coverage  of  Children  Up  to  100 
Percent  of  Poverty.  Phases  in  mandatory 
coverage  of  all  children  in  families  with  in- 
comes below  100  percent  of  the  Federal  pov- 
erty level.  Effective  July  1,  1991.  States 
would  be  required  to  cover  all  children 
below  poverty  bom  after  September  30, 
1983.  So  long  as  these  children  remained 
poor,  they  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  up  to  age  18.  Thus,  poor  children 
7  and  over  would  be  "aged  In."  one  year  at  a 
time,  so  that  by  the  year  2000  all  poor  chil- 
dren under  18  would  be  covered. 

Requires  States  to  process  applications  for 
Medicaid  benefits  for  pregnant  women  and 
infants  and  children  at  locations  other  than 
welfare  offices,  including  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. Effective  July  1.  1991. 

Optional  Coverage  of  Children  Up  to  Age 
6  'With  Incomes  Below  185  Percent  of  the 
Poverty  Level.  (Note:  This  provision  is  new 
and  was  not  included  in  the  reconciliation 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee 
last  year).  Under  current  law,  effective  April 
1.  1990.  States  are  required  to  cover  all  chil- 
dren bom  after  September  30,  1983,  up  to 
age  6,  in  families  with  incomes  at  or  below 
133  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  This  provi- 
sion allows  States  the  option  of  extending 
Medicaid  to  these  children  with  family  in- 
comes at  or  below  185  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty level.  Effective  January  1.  1991. 

Optional  Extension  of  Medicaid  Transi- 
tion Coverage.  Allows  States,  at  their 
option,  to  provide  an  additional  12  months 
of  Medicaid  coverage  to  families  who  leave 
cash  welfare  due  to  earnings  and  who  con- 
tinue to  work.  (Under  current  law.  effective 
April  1,  1990,  States  are  required  to  cover 
these  families  for  12  months  after  leaving 
cash  assistance). 

Payment  for  Medically  Necessary  Services 
in  Disproportionate  Share  Hospitals  to  Chil- 
dren under  18.  Under  current  law,  with  re- 
spect to  infants  under  age  1  receiving  medi- 
cally necessary  inpatient  hospital  services 
from  disproportionate  share  hospitals. 
States  may  not  limit  the  number  of  medical-  ^ 
ly  necessary  inpatient  hospital  days  they 
will  cover,  and,  if  they  reimburse  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  must  make  outlier  adjust- 
ments for  exceptionally  high-cost  or  long- 
stay  cases.  These  current  law  provisions 
would  be  extended  beyond  Infants  to  all 
children  under  18,  effective  July  1.  1991, 

Required  Coverage  of  Disabled  Children 
in  "209(b)"  States.  Requires  States  that 
apply  more  restrictive  eligibility  standards 
under  their  Medicaid  programs  to  low- 
income  individuals  who  receive  cash  assist- 
ance under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program  to  extend  Medicaid 
coverage  to  disabled  children  who  qualify 
for  SSI.  Effective  July  1,  1991. 
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Mandatory  Continuation  of  Coverage  for 
Children  Otherwise  Qualfied  for  Benefits 
Until  Redetermination.  Prohibits  States 
from  terminating  Medicaid  coverage  for  a 
child  under  18  who,  due  to  a  change  in 
family  income  or  resources,  is  determined  to 
be  ineligible,  until  the  State  hsis  determined 
that  the  child  Is  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  on 
some  other  basis.  Effective  July  1,  1991. 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  for  Foster 
Children.  Allows  States,  at  their  option,  to 
offer  Medicaid  coverage  to  foster  children 
whose  incomes  are  above  State  cash  assist- 
ance levels  but  below  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  Effective  July  1.  1991. 

Health  care  provided  to  children,  especially 
preventive  health  measures  taken  throughout 
a  child's  life,  Is  Immensely  effective,  paying  off 
In  improved  health  as  well  as  in  financial  sav- 
ings for  government  and  society.  Children  who 
receive  comprehensive  pediatric  care,  includ- 
ing preventative  services,  have  been  shown  to 
have  annual  health  care  costs  10  to  25  per- 
cent less  than  children  who  do  not. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  Nation  that 
leads  the  worid  In  medical  technology  to 
ensure  the  provision  of  basic  health  care  for 
pcxjr  children  and  families.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  help  to  deliver  this  basic  care  to  those 
children  most  in  need.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 


A  FEAR  OF  POGROMS  HAUNTS 
SOVIET  JE^WS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  Korey,  di- 
rector of  International  policy  research  for  B'nai 
B'rith,  has  written  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  warning  of  pogroms  against  Soviet 
Jews.  I  believe  our  colleagues  will  find  his 
views  both  Informative  and  disturbing.  At  this 
point,  I  wish  to  enter  his  article  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

A  Pear  of  Pogroms  Haunts  Soviet  Jews 
(By  William  Korey) 

At  the  historic  Congress  of  Jewish  Organi- 
zations held  In  Moscow  In  December,  the 
most  talked-about  worry  was  the  real  possi- 
bility of  pogroms  in  the  near  future.  This 
month's  slaughter  of  Aremenlans  by  Azer- 
baijanis  in  Baku,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
described  as  a  pogrom,  suggests  that  during 
the  nationalist  unrest  across  the  Soviet 
Union  Jews  could  again  become  mob  vic- 
tims. Thus,  Jews,  recalling  the  bad  old  czar- 
ist  days,  are  particularly  worried  by  the 
Kremlin's  continued  cold  silence  about  their 
fears. 

When  delegates  from  126  Jewish  cultural 
organizations  In  70  cities  assembled,  the 
most  Important  speech  stressed  a  "sharp  up- 
surge of  public  anti-Semitism,"  which  Is  the 
flip  side  of  glasnost. 

Severe  economic  dislocations  and  political 
lnstabllli.y,  the  analysis  noted,  aggravate 
tensions  and  permit  the  Jew  to  be  a  scape- 
goat for  the  problems  of  perestroika. 
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Documentation  was  not  difficult  to  come 
by;  more  than  50  desecrations  of  Jewish 
cemeteries,  some  1,000  anti-Semitic  rallies, 
and  vitriolic  hate  leaflets  in  the  thousands 
distributed  everywhere.  Moreover,  some  60 
goons  from  Pamyat,  a  chauvinist  Russian 
national  movement,  greeted  the  delegates 
with  cries  of  "Yid!"  and  "Jewish  prostitute!" 

Beyond  these  hate-spewing  vulgarities, 
and  reinforcing  them,  is  the  defense  and 
promotion  of  Pamyat  and  anti-Jewish 
stereotypes  by  prominent  and  conservative 
nationalist  publications. 

Then,  too,  there  are  newly  formed  patriot- 
ic and  religious  organizations  that  would  os- 
tracize the  Jew  as  "alien"  and  "cosmopoli- 
tan "  (a  resurrected  Stalinist  era  code  word 
meaning  "traitor"),  and  populist  novelists 
fill  their  books  and  essays  with  flagrant  ap- 
peals to  bigotry. 

Only  the  Young  Communist  League  news- 
paper has  carried  as  Cassandrallke  warning. 
Written  by  the  Lithuanian  Jewish  writer 
Grlgory  Kanovlch,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies,  the  article  de- 
scribed "clouds  of  pogroms  .  .  .  gathering 
over  our  heads."  He  expressed  dismay  that 
"as  this  incitement  to  murder  takes  place 
before  the  eyes  of  all. "  the  authorities 
"ignore  the  thugs  and  inciters." 

From  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  not  a 
single  word  has  come— no  repudiation  of 
Pamyat  or  of  omni-present  Jew-baltlng.  Last 
year,  when  Mr.  Kanovlch,  joined  by  two 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Vitaly 
Ginzburg  and  Oleg  Gazenko,  submitted  to 
the  presidium  of  the  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies  a  petition  calling  for  a  condemna- 
tion of  antl-Semltlsm.  and  for  creating  a 
special  committee  to  follow  up  on  the  Issue, 
the  petition  was  buried. 

Even  though  the  petition  was  signed  by 
more  than  200  deputies,  and  Mr.  Kanovlch 
Is  reported  to  have  conferred  briefly  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  on  three  occasions,  urging 
him  to  make  the  appeal  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  was  It  not  brought  before  the 
Congress.  It  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  pe- 
titions submitted  to  the  presidium. 

It  Is  not  that  Soviet  prosecutors  are  un- 
aware of  Pamyafs  provocations.  In  one  In- 
stance, Pamyat's  chief  was  summoned  by 
the  K.G.B.  and  warned  against  stirring  up 
"national  hatred."  In  another,  the  Lenin- 
grad city  public  prosecutor  said  he  had 
brought  an  end  to  Pamyafs  numerous  ral- 
lies in  one  of  the  public  parks  because  they 
violated  the  Soviet  Constitution.  Yet  no  ar- 
rests have  been  forthcoming  anywhere  and 
Pamyat's  provocations  remain  undimin- 
ished. 

The  absence  of  any  official  public  denun- 
ciation is  especially  disturbing.  When  anti- 
Jewish  pogroms  seemed  to  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon in  1918.  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet 
state,  personally  drafted  the  language  in  a 
decree  requiring  that  "pogromists  and  per- 
sons inciting  to  pogroms  be  outlawed." 
Later,  in  a  historic  address  broadcast  to  the 
Russian  people,  Lenin  cried:  "Shame  on 
those  who  foment  hatred  toward  the  Jews." 

President  Gorbachev,  glasnost's  great  ad- 
vocate, has  repeatedly  Insisted  that  he 
draws  his  Inspiration  from  Lenin.  He  could 
take  a  leaf  from  his  mentor's  lx>ok  by  now 
forcefully  expressing  humane  concern.  It 
could  even  prove  helpful  to  his  program  of 
perestroika.  Certainly,  he  must  be  aware 
that  his  enemies  on  the  right  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  exploiting  anti-Semitism  In  their 
attempts  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
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WISE  WORDS  OF  ADVICE  ON 
THE  REAL  MIKHAIL  GORBA- 
CHEV 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  speech  at  Time  Magazine's  "Man  of 
the  Year"  dinner,  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  analyzed  the  real  Mikhail  Gortjachev— 
his  goals,  his  power,  his  weaknesses  and  his 
challenges.  The  histonc  events  of  the  past 
year  are  incredible  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
played  a  major  role  m  their  continued  unfoW- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  some  in  the  West  have 
become  earned  away  with  "Gorby-mania" 
and,  to  borrow  President  Nixon's  analogy,  are 
thinking  too  much  with  their  hearts  and  not 
thQir  heads.  These  are  time  of  great  hope,  but 
they  are  also  times  with  difficult  challenges 
demanding  strong,  level  headed  leadership 
and  policy. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  my  <x)lleagues  care- 
fully study  President  Nixon's  very  Insightful 
analysis.  After  examining  his  comments,  I  be- 
lieve others  will  agree  with  me  that  President 
Nixon's  points  are  very  much  on  the  mark  and 
worth  Incorporating  into  our  thinking  and 
policy  for  the  new  decade. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  31. 
19901 

By  What  Honorific  in  the  Year  2000? 
(By  Richard  Nixon) 

Since  this  is  Time's  Man  of  the  Year 
dinner,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
evaluation  of  Time's  Man  of  the  Decade- 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

Because  my  views  differ  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  conventional  wisdom  re- 
flected in  Time's  excellent  cover  story,  I 
would  first  like  to  indicate  the  areas  where 
we  agree. 

Gorbachev  Is  the  most  enlightened  Rus- 
sian leader  of  this  century  and  possibly  In 
Russian  history.  He  is  the  l)est-educated 
Soviet  leader  since  Lenin,  he  earned  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  law.  He  was  bom  with  a 
masters'  degree  In  public  relations. 

He  Is  by  far  the  most  popular  leader  In 
Europe,  and  among  America's  elite  intellec- 
tuals, those  with  postgraduate  training,  he 
is  even  more  popular  than  George  Bush- 
one  of  America's  most  popular  presidents. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  areas  where  I  do  not 
share  the  conventional  Beltway  wisdom. 
One  highly  respected  major  publication 
tells  us  that  Gorbachev  "s  goal  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  "an  economically  and  politically 
liberal  regime  without  any  expansionism 
ambitions. "  You  might  reach  that  conclu- 
sion from  some  of  the  things  he  has  said 
and  done.  But  we  should  always  bear  In 
mind  three  hard  facts  in  appraising  his  ac- 
tions. 

Gorbachev  is  a  true-believing  communist. 
His  goal  is  not  to  abandon  communism,  but 
to  save  it. 

He  Is  a  proud  Russian  nationalist  with  the 
same  goals  for  his  country  that  Russian 
leaders  have  had  for  centuries  laefore  Lenin. 

He  Is  a  brilliant,  pragmatic  political  leader 
who  likes  power,  knows  how  to  use  It  and 
will  do  what  Is  necessary  to  keep  it. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  let  us  examine 
what   he   has  done.  His  political   reforms. 
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Blasnost  and  democratization,  have  be«n  an 
enormous  success  abroad  and  have  produced 
a  less  repressive  society  for  many  people  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  inadequate  by 
Western  standards,  they  are  revolutionary 
when  compared  with  what  the  Russian 
people  had  before. 

Where  there  was  no  freedom  to  criticize 
the  government,  now  there  is  some. 

Where  there  was  no  freedom  of  the  press, 
now  there  is  some. 

Where  there  were  no  free  elections,  now 
there  are  some.  We  must  keep  that  in  con- 
text, however.  Two-thirds  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions were  rigged.  While  some  communist 
officials  lost  their  positions,  Gorbachev 
strengthened  his.  He  is  now  the  most  power- 
ful Soviet  leader  since  Stalin.  He  has  re- 
placed all  of  the  Polituro  members  appoint- 
ed by  Brezhnev.  He  has  replaced  80  percent 
of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 
He  has  changed  15  of  the  16  heads  of  the 
Soviet  republics. 

In  my  Kitchen  Debate  with  [Nikita] 
Khrushchev  in  1959.  the  man  standing  next 
to  Khrushchev  was  Leonard  Brezhnev.  Five 
years  later,  Brezhnev  led  the  coup  which  re- 
moved Khrushchev  from  office.  That  won't 
happen  to  Gorbachev.  [British  Prime  Minis- 
ter William]  Gladstone  once  said  that  the 
first  requisite  of  a  prime  minister  is  to  be  a 
good  butcher.  Gorbachev  is  a  good  butcher 
While  Gorbachev's  pKilltlcal  reforms 
would  have  to  be  rated  as  a  success,  his  eco- 
nomic reforms,  perestroika.  have  been  an 
abject  failure.  The  rhetoric  has  been  im- 
pressive: supctort  for  joint  ventures,  coop- 
eratives, decentralized  controls  and  even 
some  kind  words  for  a  market  economy.  The 
results  have  been  dismal.  For  example,  in 
the  10  years  of  the  economic  reforms  of 
Deng  Xiaoping.  Time's  Man  of  the  Year  in 
1978  and  1985.  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
Chinese  people  doubled.  In  the  three  years 
since  Gorbachev  initiated  his  perestrloka  re- 
forms, the  per  capita  Income  of  the  Soviet 
people  has  gone  down  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  no  better. 

While  his  economic  reforms  have  been  a 
failure,  Gorbachev's  foreign  policy  has  been 
a  briUlant  success.  He  withdrew  the  Red 
Army  from  Afganistan  and  played  a  role  in 
getting  the  Cubans  out  of  Angola  and  the 
Vietnamese  out  of  Cambodia.  He  has  an 
nounced  major  cuts  in  his  defense  budget 
and  In  his  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Most  signifi 
cant,  he  has  renounced  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine and  has  stood  aside  while  his  Soviet 
clients  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
driven  from  office. 

Rather  than  just  applauding  what  he  has 
done,  let  us  examine  why.  In  1985  in  Beij- 
ing, I  asked  General  Secretary  Hu  'X'aobang 
if  he  thought  Gorbachev  would  follow 
Deng's  example  and  reform  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. He  smiled  and  said.  "I  don't  think  so. 
But  if  he  doesn't,  the  Soviet  Union  will  dis- 
appear as  a  great  power  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry." He  was  right,  and  Gorbachev  knows  it. 
Look  at  what  Gorbachev  confronted  when 
he  moved  into  the  Kremlin  five  years  ago. 
Everywhere  he  looked  he  saw  communism 
In  crisis.  He  Third  World  clients  were  all 
losers.  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Angola,  Ethiopia 
and  Vietnam  cost  him  billions  of  dollars  in 
subsidies.  Afghanistan  was  costing  lives  as 
well  as  money. 

All  over  Eastern  Europe,  sullen,  explosive 
dissent  was  boiling  beneath  the  surface. 
Communism  had  produced  stagnation,  not 
progress.  And  as  a  result  of  the  communica- 
tions revolution,  the  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  knew  how  much  better  life  was  in 
Western  Europe. 
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Most  ominous,  the  Soviet  economy  was  a 
disaster  area  plagued  with  corruption,  inef- 
ficiency, shortage  and  alcoholism  and  was 
falling  further  behind  the  West  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

Abroad,  Gorbachev  found  that  all  of  the 
great  industrial  powers  in  Europe  and  Asia 
were  aligned  against  him.  Most  disturbing, 
he  saw  that  his  major  potential  adversary, 
the  United  States,  had  recoved  from  the 
malaise  of  the  late  'TOs  and  the  recession  of 
the  early  '80s,  had  a  t>ooming  economy,  a 
stronger  military,  a  stronger  foreign  policy 
and  a  new  initiative.  SDI  [the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  1.  which  would  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  billions  of  dollars  It  did  not 
have  just  to  keep  up.  Gorbachev  is  a  true- 
believing  communist,  but  he  is  no  fool.  His 
pragamatic  side  took  over  from  his  ideologi- 
cal side.  He  decided  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  reform  at  home  and  retrench  abroad. 
We  have  examined  what  he  has  changed. 
Let  us  see  what  he  has  not  changed. 

His  much-publicized  cuts  in  defense  have 
had  a  dramatic  effect  in  reducing  the  West- 
em  fear  of  Soviet  aggression.  But  he  is  still 
spending  20  percent  of  his  GNP  on  defense, 
compared  with  6  percent  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  modernized  all  three  legs  of 
his  nuclear  triad  with  new  weapons  on  land, 
sea  and  air.  His  superiority,  after  his  cuts.  In 
conventional  and  chemical  weapons  is  still 
overwhelming.  The  Soviet  military  is  leaner 
but  stronger  today  than  when  Gorbachev 
come  to  power  five  year  ago. 

In  foreign  policy,  he  received  great  credit 
for  withdrawing  the  Red  Army  from  Af- 
ghanistan. But  his  puppet  communist  gov- 
ernment in  Kabul  is  still  in  power  and  re- 
ceives $4  billion  a  year  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  it  in  power.  His  Soviet  clients 
still  rule  Angloa.  Ethiopia  and  Cambodia. 
He  provides  arms  to  North  Korea  and  Libya, 
who  threaten  their  neighbors  with  aggres- 
sion and  who  along  with  Iran  are  the  major 
exporters  of  terrorism  in  the  world. 

He  provides  $6  billion  in  arms  and  aid  to 
[Cuba's  Fidel]  Castro,  who  ships  Soviet 
arms  to  Nicaragua  who  in  turn  supply  arms 
to  the  communist  rebels  fighting  against  an 
elected  non-communist  government  in  El 
Salvador.  For  Gorbachev  to  claim  that  he 
does  not  know  this  is  happening  is  ludi- 
crous. The  Soviet  Union  has  its  weaknesses. 
But  it  would  be  stupid  to  assume  that  the 
KGB  is  as  impotent  as  our  CIA  in  finding 
out  what  is  going  on  in  communist  coun- 
tries. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  Gorba- 
chev deserves  the  primary  credit  for  inspir- 
ing and  encouraging  the  revolts  against 
communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
truth  is  that  it  was  Western  values,  con- 
trasted with  the  failure  of  communist  ideas 
Gorbachev  still  upholds,  which  brought  mil- 
lions into  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Gorbachev  had  a  choice.  He  could  imple- 
ment the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  and  try  to  keep 
his  clients  in  power  by  force,  as  Khrushchev 
did  in  Budapest  in  1956  and  Brezhnev  did  in 
Prague  in  1968.  or  he  could  take  credit  for 
developments  he  might  not  have  liked  but 
could  not  contain. 

Again,  the  pragmatic  politician  took  over 
from  the  communist  Party  ideologue.  To  do 
what  was  necessary  to  keep  unpopular  pup- 
pets in  power  in  Eastern  Europe,  he  would 
have  aborted  his  brilliant  diplomatic  blitz- 
krieg to  psychologically  disarm  his  potential 
adversaries  in  western  Europe.  In  a  nut- 
shell, he  had  to  choose  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Europe,  and  he  chose 
Western  Europe.  He  decided  that  develop- 
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Ing  better  relations  with  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  whose  assistance  and 
cooperation  he  needed  to  rebuild  his  shat- 
tered economy,  to  hold  on  to  the  rebellious 
populations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

What  we  are  seeing  under  Gorbachev  Is  a 
profound  shift  in  Soviet  priorities.  For 
almost  70  years,  Soviet  domestic  policy 
served  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Now  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  must  serve  Soviet  domestic 
policy.  Whether  it  Is  defense,  arms  control. 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Third  World,  Gorba- 
chev's first  priority  is  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  rescue  the  Soviet  economy  from  ter- 
minal illness. 

By  disarming  the  West  psychologically,  he 
removed  the  fear— the  glue  that  holds  the 
western  alliance  together  and  that  provides 
the  justification  for  adequate  defense  budg- 
ets. This  enables  him  to  safely  reduce  his 
huge  defense  budget  and  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds to  desperate  domestic  needs.  By  pro- 
jecting a  benign  image  abroad,  he  increases 
his  chance  to  get  the  credits,  aid  and  tech- 
nology he  needs  to  revive  a  sick  economy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crucial  question: 
Should  we  help  him?  The  answer  is  yes,  but 
only  if  it  serves  our  interests  as  well  as  his. 
Gorbachev  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  he  routinely  supported  Brezhnev's 
policies.  But  it  is  a  change  of  the  head,  not 
the  heart.  At  a  time  he  is  using  his  head,  we 
should  not  lose  ours.  As  long  as  his  ultimate 
goal  is  to  make  life  better  for  the  Soviet 
people,  we  should  help  him.  provided  his  re- 
forms go  far  enough  to  work.  But  if  ulti- 
mately as  a  result  of  successful  reforms  we 
will  face  an  economically  stronger  Soviet 
Union  pursuing  the  same  traditionally  ag- 
gressive Soviet  foreign  policy,  we  should  not 
help  him.  We  would,  in  effect,  be  subsidizing 
our  own  destruction. 
Let's  look  at  some  specific  examples. 
Gorbachev's  current  reforms  will  not  work 
unless  they  are  radically  expanded.  Ttying 
to  bail  out  a  fatally  flawed  policy  does  Gor- 
bachev no  favor  just  as  a  banker  does  a  bor- 
rower no  favor  by  making  him  a  bad  loan.  If 
you  doubt  that,  ask  Mr.  Campeau.  As 
Andrei  Sakharov  put  it,  "In  the  absences  of 
radical  reforms,  credit  and  technological  aid 
will  only  prop  up  an  ailing  system  and  delay 
the  advent  of  democracy." 

Even  if  the  reforms  go  far  enough  to 
work,  the  success  of  perestroika  is  not  in  our 
interest  unless  Soviet  foreign  policy  be- 
comes less  aggressive.  For  example,  contin- 
ued Soviet  support  for  anti-American  re- 
gimes in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and  for  com- 
munist rebels  in  El  Salvador  is  not  accepta- 
ble. Gorbachev  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  Central  America,  for  us,  is  a  neuralgic 
issue.  Our  policy  should  be  absolutely  un- 
compromising. Any  sale  of  arms  to  an  anti- 
American  regime  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  not  be  tolerated. 

Unsubsidized  trade  in  non-military  goods 
serves  both  our  interest.  Subsidized  trade 
does  not.  Providing  credits  for  the  purchase 
of  consumer  goods  would,  in  effect,  help  fi- 
nance perestroika.  It  is  in  our  interests  and 
in  Gorbachev's  interest  that  he  have  no 
choice  but  to  finance  perestroika  by  cutting 
his  swollen  defense  budget  and  the  costs  of 
his  foreign  adventures. 

Arms  control  that  contributes  to  stability 
serves  both  our  interests.  Our  first  priority 
should  be  the  mutual  reduction  in  conven- 
tional arms  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
Soviet  superiority  in  conventional  arms  Is 
the  major  reason  we  need  nuclear  arms. 
Second,  reductions  in  conventional  arms  will 
save  far  more  money  than  reduction  in  nu- 
clear arms.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
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we  make  unilateral  cuts  In  our  defense 
forces.  Gorbachev  can  afford  to  do  so  be- 
cause he  still  has  superiority.  We  should 
seek  to  negotiate  mutual  agreements  which 
will  eliminate  that  superiority. 

Will  Gorbachev  last?  In  view  of  the  failure 
of  his  economic  reforms  and  his  current 
problems  In  the  Baltics  and  Azerbaijan, 
speculation  is  increasing  that  he  cannot  sur- 
vive in  power.  I  disagree.  Gorbachev  may 
not  be  an  ordinary  communist  or  an  ordi- 
nary Russian  nationalist,  but  he  most  cer- 
tainly is  an  extraordinary  politician.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  pragmatic  politician,  he  will 
do  what  is  necessary  to  survive.  Ironically, 
this  could  mean  that  he  virill  last  not  be- 
cause his  reforms  succeed  but  because  he 
will  back  away  from  them  if  carrying  them 
out  threatens  his  power. 

Let  us  put  the  momentous  events  of  1989 
in  historical  perspective.  We  are  entering 
the  most  exciting  decade  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry—more exciting  even  than  the  two  dec- 
ades in  which  the  bloodiest  wars  in  history, 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  were 
fought.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  will  be 
waging  peace,  not  war.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  challenge  of  winning  the  peace 
will  be  even  greater  than  the  challenge  of 
winning  a  war.  On  all  sides,  we  hear  the 
Cold  War  is  over.  It  would  be  more  siccurate 
to  say  that  the  Soviets  have  lost  the  Cold 
War  but  the  West  has  not  yet  won  it. 

1989  was  a  heady  year  of  victory  without 
war  for  the  forces  of  freedom  without  war. 
1990  will  be  a  much  tougher  year  because, 
as  history  tells  us,  waging  a  successful  revo- 
lution, while  difficult,  is  not  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult as  governing  after  winning  a  revolution. 
Revolutionary  leaders  are  seldom  good 
nation  builders.  Revolutionary  leaders  must 
destroy.  Those  who  govern  must  build. 

Our  historic  challenge  is  to  join  with  our 
allies  in  the  Tree  World  in  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  high  hopes 
of  the  millions  in  Eastern  Europe  who  cast 
their  lot  with  freedom  in  1989  are  not 
dashed  when  they  encounter  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  building  free  democratic  societies  in 
1990. 

In  his  book  "Great  Contemporaries,"  Win- 
ston Churchill  observed  that  Lord  Rose- 
berry,  a  19th  century  British  prime  minis- 
ter, had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  time  of 
great  men  and  small  events.  World  leaders 
today  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  a 
time  of  great  events.  They  have  a  historic 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  level  of  those 
events. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Gorbachev.  He 
faces  superhuman  challenges.  But  if  he  has 
the  courage,  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  lead 
his  people  away  from  aggression  abroad  and 
enables  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom at  home.  Time's  cover  story  In  the  year 
2000  will  hall  him  not  just  as  the  Man  of 
the  Year  or  the  Man  of  the  Decade.  He 
could  be  the  Man  of  the  Century. 


MODERNIZE  TREATIES  WITH 
NATIVE  AMERICANS 
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treaties  with  native  Americans.  While  I  was  of- 
fended such  an  inappropriate  event  took 
place  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  fledgling  organization  did  not  achieve 
its  announced  goals  and  that  it  received  the 
disdain  it  deserved  from  both  the  people  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  will  oppose  any  efforts  to  weaken  treaties 
with  native  Americans,  even  if  they  do  repre- 
sent an  inconvenience  in  modem  times.  Mod- 
ernizing these  treaties  is  simply  another  way 
of  abrogating  them,  once  and  for  all.  How  do 
you  modernize  a  promise  without  breaking  it? 
How  could  anyone  think  to  even  broach  this 
question  without  the  full  participation  of  orga- 
nizations representing  native  Americans?  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  this  group  of  county  as- 
sociations attempted. 

By  establishing  Indian  lands,  we  have  will- 
ingly subjected  ourselves  to  the  jurisdictional 
problems  inherent  in  native  American  sover- 
eignty. But  control  of  their  own  lands  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  contract  we  made 
with  native  Americans  in  what  had  to  be,  in 
any  case,  some  of  the  most  egregious  exam- 
ples of  unfair  bargaining  In  history.  To  be- 
grudge this  arrangement  today  is  fundamen- 
tally dishonest  and  unfair.  We  can't  simply 
keep  changing  the  rules  for  our  convenience. 
Modernizing  these  treaties,  without  the  full 
consent  and  participation  of  the  affected 
tribes,  would  be  tantamount  to  the  last  land 
grab  we  will  ever  make  from  our  native  Ameri- 
can citizens. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991  BUDGET  MEANS 
FOR  LOUISVILLE  AND  JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY,  KY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
made  a  nice  speech.  But,  his  budget  and 
plans  are  not  so  nice  for  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County  in  two  very  important  respects. 

First,  he  has  proposed  closing  Naval  Ord- 
nance Station,  Louisville,  and  with  it  the  much 
needed  2,400  jobs.  I  intend  to  fight  this  clo- 
sure. 

Second,  the  President's  budget  would  cut 
funding  for  mass  transit  by  $633  million — or 
20  percent— including  the  elimination  of  fund- 
ing for  transit  operating  subsidies  to  cities. 
Without  these  subsidies,  TARC  would  not  be 
able  to  function. 

I  intend  to  fight  for  TARC  and  for  Federal 
funds  for  mass  transit  assistance. 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
week  ago  in  my  home  district  of  Salt  Lake 
County,  representatives  from  county  associa- 
tions from  1 2  States  met  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  lobbying  Congress  to  modernize  its 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  comprehensive  Social 
Security  reform  legislation  that  includes  many 
of  the  reforms  that  I  have  pursued  since  I 
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came  to  Congress  in  1981  and  reforms  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  fiave  proposed. 

There  are  two  major  purposes  of  this  bill, 
and  Congress  must  consider  it  seriously  and 
move  this  year  to  enact  these  needed  re- 
forms. First  the  bill  assures  the  sanctity,  secu- 
rity, and  liquklity  of  ttie  Social  Security  System 
not  only  for  today's  retirees  arid  ber>eficiarie8, 
but  also  for  all  future  retirees  and  beneficiaries 
of  the  Social  Security  System.  Second,  the  bill 
forces  Congress  to  deal  with  tfie  real  deficit 
this  year  and  separate  the  Social  Security 
System  from  the  budget  deficit  calculations  for 
purposes  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  defi- 
cit targets. 

In  1989,  39  million  Amencans  received 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  importance  of 
Social  Security  will  continue  to  grow.  By  tf>e 
next  decade.  Xhe  number  of  Americans  65  ar>d 
over  will  almost  double. 

Today,  132  million  Amencans  make  contri- 
butions to  the  Social  Secunty  tnist  funds.  We 
have  a  sacred  contract  with  American  workers 
to  assure  that  their  hard-earned  contritxjtions 
to  the  Social  Secunty  System  will  be  available 
when  they  retire. 

The  current  system  must  be  improved  so 
that  American  workers  and  their  families  can 
be  sure  that  each  hard-earned  dollar  is  secure 
and  is  working  to  provide  them  with  the  maxi- 
mum t)enefrts  when  they  are  rteeded. 

I  have  applied  a  three-part  test  to  every  por- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  I  think  Congress  should 
apply  the  same  test  to  every  change  it  makes 
to  the  Social  Security  System. 

First,  Congress  has  a  sacred  contract  with 
today's  retirees.  We  shouldn't  make  any 
changes  that  will  cut  the  benefits  of  any 
American  that  is  retired  today  or  wtio  is  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  the  Social  Security 
System  because  of  death  or  disability.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  be  certain  that  the  trust  funds 
are  adequate  to  cover  the  future  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Second,  Congress  has  a  sacred  contract 
with  today's  working  Americans.  Congress 
must  ensure  the  stability  of  the  trust  funds  so 
funds  will  t>e  available  to  pay  benefits  to  every 
worthing  Amencan  and  their  families  when  he 
or  she  retires,  is  disabled,  or  dies. 

Third,  Congress  must  ensure  that  FICA  and 
SECA  contributions  are  investments,  not 
taxes.  We  must  end  the  belief  of  many  work- 
ing Amencans  that  benefits  will  not  be  there 
when  they  retire.  If  every  American  that  puts 
money  into  Social  Secunty  knows  that  Vne 
money  contributed  today  is  a  down  payment 
for  future  benefits,  the  FICA  and  SECA  contri- 
butions are  not  taxes.  American  workers  must 
be  confident  that  their  contribution  Is  a  sound 
investment  in  their  retirement  security. 

The  Social  Security  trust  turxJs  must  be 
taken  off  budget  immediately. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Contribution  Act 
[FICA]  contributions  are  deducted  from  an 
employee's  paycfieck.  and  the  employer  con- 
tributes an  equal  amount.  Self-employed  indi- 
viduals make  contributions  under  the  Self-Em- 
ployment Contributions  Act  of  1954  [SECA]. 
These  moneys  go  into  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  These  contributions  are  premiums 
paid  to  provide  retirement  benefits  and  the 
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survivcx  benefits  of  deceased  workers  In  ad- 
dition, they  can  also  provide  disability  benefits 
This  money  is  held  In  trust  and  is  not  the 
Federal  Government's  money.  Because  Social 
Secunty  is  counted  for  Gramm-Rudman  pur- 
poses, the  $56  billion  positive  cash-flow  in  the 
Social  Secunty  trust  funds  last  year  was  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  computations  The  funds 
were  used  to  hide  the  shortfall  in  the  general 
revenue  fund.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  bon'owing  from  the  trust  funds  to 
cover  the  deficit. 

By  hiding  the  true  deficit.  Congress  is 
spending  the  funds  held  in  the  Social  Secunty 
trust  funds.  We  are  misusing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds.  We  are  betraying  the  sacred 
contract  with  39  million  Amencan  retirees  and 
dependents  and  the  132  million  Amencan 
workers  who  have  paid  into  the  funds 

Stated  in  simplest  terms,  we  are  using  an 
accounting  gimmick  to  mask  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit. 

When  we  take  the  Social  Secunty  trust 
funds  off  budget,  it  is  not  going  to  increase 
the  real  deficit  one  dollar.  We  simply  need  to 
end  this  scam  of  counting  the  Social  Secunty 
surplus  as  deficit  reduction. 

How  can  Congress  participate  In  this  fraud 
on  the  Amencan  taxpayers  and  ask  Amen- 
cans  not  to  use  the  same  type  of  accounting 
gimmicks  when  they  prepare  their  income  tax 
returns?  How  can  we  have  any  credibility 
cleaning  up  the  thrift  cnsis  if  we  don  t  elimi- 
nate accounting  gimmicks.  How  can  we  re- 
quire people  to  comply  with  the  secunties 
laws  and  not  cheat  investors.  If  we  continue 
this  fi'aud  on  the  budget  process,  we  simply 
have  no  creditibllity  with  the  Amencan  people 
The  Congress  should  no  longer  use  smoke 
and  mirrors  to  mask  the  size  of  the  Nation's 
deficit. 

As  part  of  this  legislation,  we  require  the 
Social  Security  trustees  to  give  us  an  accurate 
picture  of  whether  the  trust  funds  can  meet 
their  obligations.  We  want  to  know  very  simply 
if  there  will  be  enough  money  in  the  trust 
funds  to  pay  the  benefits. 

Until  we  know  the  answer  to  the  question. 
there  is  no  reason  to  increase  FICA  and 
SECA  taxes.  This  bill  repeals  the  increase  m 
FICA  and  SECA  contributions  that  took  effect 
this  year. 

In  order  to  meet  our  goals,  the  trust  funds 
must  be  managed  to  maximize  the  return  on 
the  contnbutions.  The  earnings  on  the  tnjst 
funds  assets  can  be  increased.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  Investigate  this  opfion  because 
maximizing  the  return  on  the  assets  will  elimi- 
nate fijture  Increases  in  future  contributions 
and  maximize  t)eneflts  available  to  tsenefici- 
aries.  There  are  hundreds  of  safe  investment 
options  available  that  will  provide  a  sound  but 
better  rate  of  return  to  the  trust  funds.  I  will 
call  on  the  administration  and  experts  in  the 
investment  field  over  the  next  year  to  help  us 
improve  ttie  way  the  funds  are  managed 

We  can  have  a  new  system  in  place  in  a 
very  short  time  that  will  move  Social  Secunty 
from  Its  present  form  Into  the  21st  century 
When  we  do  that,  Amencans  will  once  again 
know  that  the  Social  Secunty  System  will  be 
tfiere  in  time  of  need. 
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Summary  of  Social  Security  Protection 
Act  of  1990 

1.  Takes  Social  Security  out  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  calculation:  Removes  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  from  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  consolidated  budget  totals  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  the  Act. 

2.  Suspends  payroll  tax  increase:  Rescinds 
the  January  1990  increase  of  0.14%  in  the 
OASDI  tax.  The  tax  increase  is  not  justified 
because  we  don't  know  how  much  is  needed 
to  keep  the  system  actuarially  sound. 

3.  Long-range  actuarial  soundness:  Re- 
quires the  Social  Security  Trustees  to  in- 
clude in  their  annual  report  an  analysis  of 
the  true  actuarial  soundness  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds. 

4.  Study  on  .safely  increasing  economic 
return  on  trust  fund  assets  in  the  interest  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries:  Mandates  a 
study  by  the  Social  Security  Trustees  of 
methods  of  investing  Trust  Fund  surpluses 
to  increase  the  rate  of  economic  return  to 
the  Trust  Funds  and  to  ensure  their  safety 
in  the  interest  of  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries. 

5.  Increases  Social  Security  beneficiaries' 
outside  earnings  limit:  Increases  the  amount 
an  individual,  age  65-69,  can  earn  aimually 
without  havmg  any  Social  Security  benefits 
withheld  to  $15,000  in  1991.  with  future  ad- 
justments to  be  made  for  inflation.  (Limit 
for  1990  is  $9,360.) 

6.  Makes  Social  Security  Administration 
an  independent  agency:  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  protect  the  Trust  Funds  from 
diversion  to  other  purposes  and  to  insulate 
them  from  political  interference. 

Provision  is  similar  to  proposal  in  House- 
pa-ssed  FY  1990  budget  reconciliation  bill, 
except  that  agency  would  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  assisted  by  a  Social  Security 
Advisory  Board.  (In  the  House  bill,  agency 
was  headed  by  a  Social  Security  Board, 
there  was  no  Administrator,  but  rather  an 
Executive  Director  of  the  Board.) 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  FATAL- 
ITY AND  INJURY  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 
Mr  COOPER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I 
am  about  to  introduce  should  not  be  contro- 
versial, but  it  probably  will  be.  The  legislation 
will  save  lives  and  save  money:  two  goals  that 
are  obviously  popular  with  voters.  But  the  leg- 
islation asks  that  automobile  passengers 
buckle  up  their  seatbelts  and  that  motorcycle 
riders  wear  safety  helmets.  Many  politicians 
are  afraid  that  these  small  precautions  are  un- 
popular with  voters,  even  though  it's  the 
voter's  own  life  and  money  we  may  be  saving. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  Congress  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  Amencans  between  1  and  44  years  of 
age  Traffic  accidents  result  in  an  Injury  every 
8  seconds  and  claim  one  life  every  10  min- 
utes. They  are  a  ma)or  cause  of  epilepsy  and 
cerebral  palsy.  Every  year,  about  45,000  citi- 
zens die  in  vehicular  accidents  on  our  roads, 
an  annual  casualty  rate  almost  as  high  as  the 
entire  Vietnam  war. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration [NHTSA]  says  that  seatbelts  could 
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cut  this  fatality  rate  by  a  third.  State  seatbelt 
laws  have  already  saved  more  than  10,000 
lives  over  a  5-year  period.  We  must  encour- 
age States  to  pass  laws  because,  before  the 
first  State  law  passed  In  1984,  nationwide 
seatbelt  use  rates  were  around  13  percent. 
With  laws  on  the  books  in  the  maiorlty  of 
States,  rates  rose  to  a  national  average  of  47 
percent  at  the  end  of  1988.  The  laws  have 
been  effective.  After  Michigan  passed  Its  law. 
It  experienced  a  25-percent  drop  in  fatal  and 
severe  injuries.  Washington  State  projected 
that  its  law  saved  more  than  2,500  Injuries 
over  a  2-year  period.  Passage  of  a  belt  law  In 
the  remaining  States  would  almost  Immediate- 
ly reduce  fatalities  another  7  percent  nation- 
wide—that's more  than  3,000  people  saved 
every  year.  'Vou  may  be  1  of  the  3,000. 

Similarly,  nationwide  adoption  of  helmet 
laws  could  dramatically  reduce  deaths  In  mo- 
torcycle crashes.  In  States  with  such  a  re- 
quirement, over  98  percent  of  passengers  and 
drivers  wear  helmets.  The  very  first  year  after 
Louisiana  adopted  its  helmet  law,  wearing 
rates  for  riders  jumped  from  less  than  half  to 
95  percent,  and  fatalities  fell  by  almost  a  third. 
NHTSA  reports  that,  between  1982  and  1987, 
helmets  saved  4,600  lives,  but  another  9,000 
people  died  unnecessarily  because  they  didn't 
wear  helmets. 

We've  had  strong  Federal  requirements 
before.  The  safety  standards  In  the  1966 
Highway  Safety  Act  led  all  but  three  States  to 
pass  tough  motorcycle  helmet  laws.  However, 
when  Congress  prohibited  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions  for  the  helmet  standards  In  1976, 
28  States  weakened  or  repealed  their  laws.  In 
these  States,  just  half  of  drivers  and  a  third  of 
passengers  wore  helmets.  This  led  to  a  61- 
percent  increase  in  motorcycle  fatalities  In  a 
4-year  penod. 

When  our  consfituents  are  needlessly  In- 
jured and  killed  In  traffic  accidents,  uninjured 
taxpayers  are  often  forced  to  pay  their  medi- 
cal bills.  The  State  of  Texas  reported  paying 
an  extra  $32  million  for  the  treatment  costs  of 
unhelmeted  motorcyclists  In  just  over  a  year. 
A  startling  study  of  a  Seattle  trauma  center's 
Injured  riders  found  that  tax  money  paid  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  their  medical  costs.  Insur- 
ance companies  paid  for  a  fifth.  But  victims 
and  their  families  paid  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  medical  bills.  None  of  the  victims  were  re- 
ceiving Government  assistance  before  the  ac- 
cident. Yet,  for  each  of  the  most  severely  in- 
jured victims,  the  public  paid  an  average  of 
$113,307  in  medical  costs.  Studies  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  had  similar  findings. 

Costs  for  untjelted  automobile  riders  are 
also  substantially  higher.  A  University  of  Ten- 
nessee study  of  its  trauma  center  patients  re- 
ported that  hospital  charges  of  unrestrained 
crash  victims  were  nearly  triple  that  of  re- 
trained victims.  The  study  concluded  that 
each  1 -percent  Increase  In  seatt>elt  usage 
would  save  approximately  $5  million  In  hospi- 
tal charges  In  Tennessee  alone. 

NHTSA  says  that  the  total  costs  of  Injuries 
that  seatbelts  and  helmets  could  have  pre- 
vented in  States  without  seatbelt  and  helmet 
laws  totaled  $675  million  In  1987  alone.  Why 
should  we  pay  these  costs  when  a  simple  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  Injured  could  have 
saved  us  this  money? 
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The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  provides  In- 
centives, and,  as  a  last  resort,  sanctions,  to 
encourage  all  States  to  adopt  laws  mandating 
motorcycle  helmet  and  seatbelt  use.  The  in- 
centive program  provides  $95  million  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  grants  to  be  made 
available  to  a  State  only  when  it  puts  in  place 
these  laws.  The  grants  are  to  be  spent  for 
safety  education,  monltonng.  and  enforce- 
ment. States  may  receive  additional  grants  for 
up  to  2  years  if  they  meet  certain  standards  of 
helmet  and  seatbelt  use;  $5  million  is  also 
made  available  to  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  [NHTSA]  to  assist 
States  in  their  safety  device  programs.  Should 
the  incentives  prove  insufficient  to  bnng  every 
State  to  adopt  the  two  laws  within  a  penod  of 
4  years,  however,  a  State  will  lose  5  percent 
of  Its  highway  construction  fund  for  the  first 
year  It  Is  not  in  compliance,  and  10  percent 
thereafter.  If  a  State  under  sanction  passes 
the  laws  by  fiscal  year  1996.  the  withheld 
funds  will  be  restored 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  have  done  the 
right  thing  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens.  The  rest  of  the 
States  need  strong  encouragement  to  do  the 
same.  We  should  not  let  the  few  who  com- 
plain that  seatbelts  and  helmets  are  cumber- 
some force  us  to  bury  another  generation  of 
our  young. 

States  'With  Safety  Belt  or  Motorcycle 
Helmet  Use  Laws 

Twenty-two  States  and  D  C.  require  mo- 
torcycle helment  use  for  all  riders; 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan. Mississippi.  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Vermont.  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
and  District  of  Columbia. 

Thirty-three  States  and  DC.  require 
safety  belt  use  for  front  seat  passengers: 

California.  Colorado.  Connecticut.  Florida. 
Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana.  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennslyvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming, 
and  District  of  Columbia. 


H.R.  3935,  THE  MEDICAID 
HOSPICE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  legislation  to  make  hospice  cover- 
age a  mandatory  benefit  under  the  Medicaid 
Program.  This  compassionate  and  cost-effec- 
tive service  which  serves  the  terminally  ill  and 
their  families  was  made  an  opfion  under  Med- 
icaid In  leglslafion  passed  and  enacted  during 
the  99th  Congress.  At  the  same  fime,  the  hos- 
pice Medicare  benefit  was  made  permanent 
More  recently,  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1989,  a  20-percent  Increase  for 
Medicare  hospice  reimbursements  was  en- 
acted. I  was  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of    these    pieces    of    legislation    and    I    am 
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pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  today  to  extend 
the  Medicaid  hospice  tjenefit.  This  measure, 
which  was  first  introduced  last  March,  had  39 
cosponsors  in  the  last  Congress.  In  reintro- 
ducing this  measure,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Mr.  Waxman,  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment,  as  well 
as  my  other  disfinguished  colleagues,  Mr 
GraoiSON,  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr 
Wyden,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Hospice  IS  the  practice  of  canng  for  the  ter- 
minally ill  In  their  homes  and  communities,  in 
a  familiar  setting  among  family  and  friends. 
Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  enor- 
mous growth  in  the  hospice  movement,  with 
approximately  150  new  agencies  created 
every  year  for  the  past  3  years.  Today,  there 
are  over  1,700  hospice  programs  In  OF)eratlon 
throughout  the  country,  of  which  1,450  are 
full-service  programs  Half  are  already  certified 
by  Medicare,  and  200  more  are  In  the  process 
of  becoming  certified. 

Through  this  innovative  means  of  care  and 
support  a  team  of  health  care  professionals 
and  other  specialists  strives  to  make  the  re- 
mainder of  a  patient's  life  as  comfortable  and 
meaningful  as  possible  by  providing  medical 
and  therapeutic  attenfion  at  home.  This  is 
enormously  important,  not  only  for  the  patient, 
but  for  their  family,  as  well.  In  this  way,  hos- 
pice helps  people  cope  with  the  physical, 
emofional,  and  spiritual  hardships  of  terminal 
illness. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  humanitanan  con- 
tribufions  of  hospice,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
hospice  programs  save  money.  Hospice 
allows  people  to  move  out  of  acute  care  facili- 
ties, and  into  less  expensive  care  arrange- 
ments. Now  that  the  need  to  cut  Medicare  ex- 
penditures Is  reaching  crisis  proportions,  it  Is 
especially  important  to  Incorporate  hospice 
into  nafional  policies.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  esfimated  that  hospice  cov- 
erage under  Medicare  could  save  more  than 
$100  million  over  3  years.  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures could  be  cut  as  well;  Illinois,  for  exam- 
ple, would  save  at  least  $1  million  per  year  If  it 
had  such  a  benefit.  The  State  of  California 
has  estimated  that,  once  fully  implemented,  a 
Medicaid  hospice  benefit  would  save  over 
$2.1  million  per  year,  including  $1  million  in 
Federal  savings.  Other  evidence  that  hospice 
IS  cost-effective  includes  several  studies 
which  have  shown  that  it  saves  20  to  40  per- 
cent over  traditional  acute  care,  and  the  fact 
that  numerous  ma)or  health  insurers  have  in- 
cluded a  hospice  benefit  without  having  to  in- 
crease premiums.  To  reduce  the  deficit,  there- 
fore, the  development  and  ufillzatlon  of  com- 
munity-based forms  of  care  is  crucial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  legislation  making 
hospice  an  option  under  Medicaid  was  first  in- 
troduced. It  was  with  the  aim  of  making  this 
form  of  care  for  the  terminally  ill  available  to 
those  with  low  incomes  and  their  families. 
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While  the  Medk^are  benefit  makes  hospice 
available  to  the  elderty  and  disabled,  wtra  rep- 
resent a  large  proportion  of  tfrose  who  could 
benefit  from  hospk:e,  Medicakj  beneficiaries, 
who  are  indigent,  disabled,  or  both,  still  do  not 
have  need  access  to  the  same  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  group  without  hosptce 
coverage  includes  a  large  number  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients, and  will  Include  many  more  as  this 
tragic  disease  spreads.  As  you  know,  AIDS  is 
one  of  the  greatest  epidemics  to  strike  this 
country.  The  severrty  of  the  problem  Is  illus- 
trated by  some  gnm  stafistics:  As  of  February 
6,  1989,  there  were  85,590  reported  AIDS 
cases  and  48,957  deaths  as  a  result  of  the 
disease.  Projections  by  the  Publk:  Health 
Service  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
predict  the  death  toll  will  nse  to  180,000,  with 
over  50,000  deaths  occumng  in  1991  alor>e 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  pressing  need  to  care  for 
the  rapidly  growing  numlser  of  persons  who 
are  dying  of  AIDS,  and  this  must  be  done  in 
the  most  cost-effective  and  compassionate 
manner  possible.  Hospice,  with  its  combina- 
fion  of  in-pafient  and  out-pafient  care,  pro- 
vides the  most  appropnate  means  of  providing 
for  this  group.  Last  year,  hospices  cared  for 
25  percent  of  all  those  who  died  of  AIDS. 
Cleariy.  it  is  a  highly  desirable  service. 

The  large  and  rapidly  growing  number  of  in- 
travenous drug  abusers  among  AIDS  pafients 
Is  a  further  incentive  to  expand  access  to  hos- 
pice These  individuals  are  often  homeless  or 
come  from  unstable  living  situations  which  do 
not  allow  for  appropnate  care  at  home  without 
outside  assistance  Hospice  is  already  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  care  for  this  group.  Ex- 
panding the  hospice  Medicaid  benefit  through 
this  legislafion  will  enable  many  more  AIDS 
patients  to  receive  the  care  they  need  In  hos- 
pice programs.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  forced 
into  expensive  acute  care  settings  or,  worse, 
into  the  streets. 

Because  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  the  cost 
savings  of  hospice  will  be  even  more  signifi- 
cant. Here,  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  local 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  disease.  The  average 
cost  of  canng  for  an  AIDS  pafient  dunng  the 
last  year  of  life  is  about  $66,000  In  Atlanta, 
and  $120,000  in  New  York  City.  Neither  of 
these  cities  makes  extensive  use  of  hospice 
programs.  In  San  Francisco,  however,  care  for 
the  same  patient  would  cost  only  $25,000  t)e- 
cause  of  advanced  AIDS  programs  Including 
an  extensive  network  of  hospice  services. 
Hospice  must  be  expanded  to  keep  costs 
down  as  an  increasing  number  of  indigent  pa- 
tients seek  treatment  for  the  disease. 

So  far,  13  States,  including  New  York, 
Michigan,  Flonda,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  North 
Carolina,  have  created  a  Medicaid  hospice 
benefit  since  the  enactment  of  the  option.  Al- 
though It  IS  encouraging  that  several  other 
States  are  also  taking  steps  to  create  such  a 
benefit,  I  tjelieve,  along  with  the  other  cospon- 
sors of  this  bill,  that  the  current  need  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  making  the  hospice  Medic- 
aid benefit  mandatory.  This  makes  hospice 
services  available  sooner  to  Medicaid  benefi- 
cianes  throughout  the  country.  Tf>e  bill  would 
become  effective  for  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1991.  If  necessary. 
States  would  be  allowed  additional  fime  to 
enact  any  required  legislation.  We  urge  our 
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colleagues  to  give  their  approval  to  this  meas- 
ure to  pfovwje  access  to  hospice  coverage  for 
those  who  need  it  rrHJSt  while  saving  taxpayer 
and  Government  funds  in  the  process. 

For  your  convenience,  the  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

H.R.  3935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE 
SEITION  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  ■Medicaid 
Hospice  Amendments  of  1990". 

TITLE  II— HOSPICE  COVERAGE 
SEC.  201   MANDATlNt:  HOSPICE  COVER.AtiE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(a)(10)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1396a(a)<10)),  as  amended  by  section  6406(bi 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1989,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting 
••(18),"  after  ■■(  17).",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (CXiv),  in  inserting 
••and  (18)"' after  ••(  17)". 

(b)  ClAHIFYING  EJTECT  OF  HOSPICE  ELEC- 
TION.—SCCtion  1905(0)(1KA)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(o)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  insert 
ing  ••and  for  which  payment  may  otherwise 
be  made  under  title  XVIII"  after  ■descrit)ed 
in  section  1812(dM2)(A)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1905(o)<3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(o)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  'a  State 
which  elects^'  and  all  that  follows  through 
•'with  respect  to"  first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  E>FECTivE  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  (except  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  tieginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1991,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendments  have  been  promulgated  by 
such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds)  in  order 
for  the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  the  State  plan  shall  not  l>e  re- 
garded as  failing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  failure  to  meet  these  additional  re- 
quirements t)efore  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  close 
of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  State  leg- 
islature that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  the 
previous  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each 
year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 


DEALING  INTO  DEBT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiurscay,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  which  gives  an 
insightful  picture  of  the  economic  impact  of 
the  mergers  and  acquisitions  charactenstic  of 
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corporate    America    in    the    decade    of    the 
1980s. 

The  article  was  written  by  Walter  Adams 
and  James  Brock  Walter  Adams  is  a  former 
president  of  Michigan  State  University,  where 
he  IS  now  distinguished  professor  of  econom- 
ics. He  has  served  on  Presidential  commis- 
sions dunng  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations,  and  has  frequently 
appeared  as  an  expert  witness  before  con- 
gressional committees.  James  Brock  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Miami  University  in 
Ohio  A  popular  teacher  and  a  prolific  writer, 
he  has  contributed  articles  to  diverse  profes- 
sional lournals  He  has  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees  on  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  29,  1990] 

Dealing  Into  Debt— Takeover  Frenzy 

Poses  Long-Term  Threats  to  the  Economy 

(By  Walter  Adauns  and  James  Brock) 

The  1980s  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
decade  of  the  corporate  deal— a  trillion- 
dollar  takeover  frenzy  that  produced  phe- 
nomenal profits  for  a  few  but  economic 
stagnation  for  the  nation. 

Acquisitions  exploded  from  1.565  corpo- 
rate deals  in  1980  with  a  value  of  $33  billion 
to  3.487  deals  valued  at  $227  billion  in 
1988 -a  spectacular  580-percent  jump.  In  all, 
some  26,000  corporate  deals  have  been  con- 
summated since  1980,  totaling  more  than  $1 
trillion  in  value. 

But  this  deal  mania  isn't  creating  new  jobs 
or  new  plants.  Rather  it  amounts  to  rear- 
ranging deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic. 

This  is  because  for  a  nation,  as  for  individ- 
uals, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 
A  decade  of  managerial  energy  devoted  to 
concocting  (or  fighting  off)  corporate  deals 
is  a  decade  during  which  energy  has  been  di- 
verted from  the  critically  important  task  of 
investing  in  new  plants,  new  products,  new 
state-of-the-art  manufacturing  techniques 
and  new  jotis.  By  the  same  token,  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  absorbed  by 
legal  fees  and  bankers'  commissions  have 
not  been  plowed  directly  into  the  nation's 
industrial  base. 

It  is  especially  sobering  that  in  1986,  cor- 
porate America  spent  more  on  mergers  and 
acquisitions  ($204  billion)  than  it  did  on  re- 
search and  development  ($55  billion)  and 
new  plant  investment  ($81  billion)  com- 
bined. This  hardly  bodes  well  for  a  nation 
struggling  to  re  industrialize  in  the  face  of 
massive  foreign  trade  deficits. 

Statistical  studies  show  that  the  average 
merger  is  followed  by  deteriorating  profit 
performance,  as  well  as  losses— not  gains— in 
operating  efficiency. 

The  American  steel  industry  poignantly  il- 
lustrates the  futility  of  the  merger  game. 
The  industry  giants  are  the  product  of  some 
eight  decades  of  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
beginning  with  the  formation  of  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  Ln  1901  as  a  consolidation  of  hundreds 
of  formerly  independent  plants. 

But,  alas,  America's  steel  giants  are  any- 
thing but  models  of  economic  efficiency. 
They  have  lost  jobs  and  market  share,  not 
only  to  foreign  producers  abroad,  but  to 
small,  super-efficient  and  hJTier-advanced 
steel  mini-mills  at  home. 

In  airlines,  successive  mega-mergers  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  monopolistic  for- 
tress hubs,  the  escalation  of  air  fares  and 
the  deterioration  of  service.  Shackled  by 
their  huge.  merger-Induced  debt,  the  carri- 
ers will  t>e  hard  put  to  replace  their  aging 
fleets.  The  prospects  are  hardly  a  traveler's 
Shangri-la. 
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Most  generally,  the  economic  infirmities 
of  mergers,  takeovers  and  acquisitions  are 
graphically  illustrated  by  their  atrocious 
failure  rate.  As  summarized  by  Business 
Week  magazine,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all 
mergers  don't  work,  with  one  in  three  later 
undone.  Management  expert  Peter  Drucker 
puts  the  record  in  even  starker  terms:  On 
average,  he  concludes,  two  mergers  out  of 
five  are  "outright  disasters."  two  "neither 
live  nor  die"  and  one  ■•works"— hardly  a  stir- 
ring testimonial  on  behalf  of  claims  that 
merger  mania  benefits  the  nation's  econo- 
my. 

Nor  is  deal  mania  a  boon  for  investors.  A 
raft  of  claims  shows  that  the  stock  values  of 
acquisitive  firms  typically  fall  following 
takeovers— losses  that  cancel  gains  in  the 
stock  value  of  target  firms  at  the  time  of 
takeover.  And  bondholders— who  also  are  in- 
vestors-have been  slaughtered  by  deal 
mania  as  higher  takeover  premiums,  high 
debt-equity  and  astronomical  interest  pay- 
ments erode  the  value  of  bonds. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  nation  chooses  the 
kind  of  economic  game  it  plays  A  nation 
chooses,  either  explicitly  or  by  default,  the 
kinds  of  skills  it  will  encourage  by  virtue  of 
the  rewards  it  provides.  A  nation  also  choos- 
es the  economic  consequences  it  will  have  to 
endure,  based  on  the  kind  of  economic  game 
it  choose  to  play. 

If  the  objective  is  improved  productivity, 
enhanced  efficiency,  and  accelerated  tech- 
nological progress,  then  corporate  deal 
mania  is  simply  the  wrong  game  to  play. 

The  challenge  is  to  channel  business  activ- 
ity away  from  speculative  capitalism  and 
into  creative  capitalism.  This  distinction  is 
crucial:  Creative  capitalism  generate  pro- 
ductive wealth;  speculative  capitalism 
merely  trades  ownership  claims.  Creative 
capitalism  gives  birth  to  new  goods,  services 
and  production  techniques:  s{>eculative  cap- 
italism merely  rearranges  control  over  the 
productive  process.  Creative  capitalism  con- 
tributes to  economic  growth;  speculative 
capitalism  is  a  sterile  zero-sum  game. 

Henry  Ford  personifies  creative  capitalism 
at  its  best.  He  took  the  automobile,  consid- 
ered a  luxury  for  the  few,  and  turned  in  into 
an  affordable  commodity  for  the  many.  He 
did  it  by  building,  not  by  buying— by  creat- 
ing, not  by  trading  what  already  existed. 

Fortunately.  Ford  is  not  anachronism 
from  a  bygone  age.  America  is  still  blessed 
with  innovative  entrepreneurs  like  Edwin 
Land,  inventor  of  the  instant  camera  and 
founder  of  the  Polaroid  Corp.;  H.  Ross 
Perot,  the  jug-eared,  belt-and-suspenders 
former  naval  officer  who  left  IBM  in  1962 
and  founded  Electronic  Data  Service  with 
$1,000  of  savings  and  built  it  into  a  multibU- 
lion  dollar  business;  and  Steven  Jobs,  the 
wizard  who  from  his  family's  backyard 
garage  revolutionized  the  computer  indus- 
try wth  his  Apple  personal  computer. 

As  a  society,  we  must  decide  which  game 
we  want  the  business  community  to  play. 
We  must  decide  between  enterprise  and 
speculation.  We  must  decide  between  creat- 
ing wealth  and  trading  it.  We  must  decide 
between  Investing  in  the  future  and  wasting 
it  away  in  an  economically  counterproduc- 
tive game. 

Given  the  right  signals,  American  business 
can  play  the  right  game.  It  can  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  world-class  competitiveness. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  ROBERT 
STEPHANOPOULOS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  10, 
1990,  Father  Robert  Stephanopoulos  cele- 
brates his  feastday,  an  event  that  in  the  Greek 
Orthodox  tradition,  is  more  important  than 
one's  birthday.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Father  Stephanopoulos 
for  his  30  years  of  service  to  the  church  and 
the  communities  that  he  has  served. 

Father  Stephanopoulos  was  ordained  on 
November  8,  1959,  after  completing  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Athens  School  of  The- 
ology in  Athens,  Greece  and  the  Holy  Cross 
Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology  in  Brook- 
line,  MA. 

Father  Stephanopoulos  has  long  been 
active  in  interreligious  outreach  and  dialog.  In 
1970,  he  was  appointed  director  of  Inter- 
church  relations  for  the  archdiocese.  That 
same  year,  he  became  the  first  Orthodox  and 
youngest  person  elected  recording  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Father 
Stephanopoulos  is  author  of  the  Guidelines 
for  Orthodox  Christians  in  Ecumenical  Rela- 
tions and  helped  initiate  the  first  Greek-Ortho- 
dox-Jewish dialog  on  theological,  cultural,  and 
historical  matters.  His  work  was  recognized  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  who  awarded  him  with  the  National  Reli- 
gious Leaders  Award  for  courageous  leader- 
ship in  intercreedal  affairs. 

Stephanopoulos  came  to  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land area  In  1974,  after  serving  at  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour  in  Rye,  NY  and  the  St.  Deme- 
trios  Church  In  Fall  River,  MA.  From  1974  to 
1982,  he  was  dean  of  the  Sts.  Ck)nstantine 
and  Helen  Cathedral  of  Cleveland.  While  in 
Cleveland,  Father  Stephanopoulos  served  as 
diocesan  vicar  from  Ohio,  1978-80,  as  a 
member  of  the  Archdiocesan  Council,  1980- 
82  and  he  was  president  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Council  of  Orthodox  Clergy,  1978- 
80.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory commission  of  the  Office  of  School  Moni- 
toring and  Community  Relations  1978-82. 

In  September,  1982,  His  Eminence  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  asked  Father  Stephanopoulos 
to  become  dean  of  the  Archdiocesan  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New  York  City. 
Under  his  direction,  the  cathedral  has  thrived 
and  Father  Stephanopoulos  has  developed 
many  Important  outreach  programs,  one 
called  (Dathedral  Fellowship,  a  program  that 
has  involved  hundreds  of  young  professionals 
into  the  church  programs.  Their  activities  in- 
clude holding  retreats,  sponsoring  lectures 
and  participating  in  the  cathedral's  ongoing 
activities  for  the  homeless.  The  cathedral  Is 
part  of  the  Neighborhood  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  and  serves  up  to  75  dinners  for  the 
homeless  each  week. 

Father  Robert  married  the  former  Nikki 
Chafos  and  they  recently  celebrated  30  years 
of  marriage.  They  have  four  children:  Anasta- 
sia,  George,  Marguarite,  and  Andrew  Anasta- 
sia,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
recently  returned  from  Santiago,  Chile,  where 
she  worked  as  a  housemother  in  an  orphan- 
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age  and  at  a  school  under  the  aegis  of  an  Or- 
thodox convent.  George  Stephanopoulos 
came  to  work  for  me  as  a  legislative  assistant, 
and  later  became  my  administrative  assistant. 
He  now  works  for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Gephardt,  as  his  executive  floor 
assistant.  Marguarite  Is  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Monarch  Steel  Co. 
in  Cleveland.  Andrew,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, IS  a  recording  manager  for  Virgin 
Records  in  Beverty  Hills,  CA. 

Through  this  career.  Father  Stephanopoulos 
has  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  interreli- 
gious understanding,  education  and  an  active 
community  role  for  the  church.  1  am  pleased 
to  have  known  him  and  his  family  and  to  have 
worked  with  him  on  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
Greek-American  community.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  on  his 
feastday  and  belated  congratulations  on  his 
30th  anniversary  In  the  priesthood. 


SISTRUNK  HISTORICAL 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  In  tnb- 
ute  to  the  celebration  of  cultural  diversity. 

February  1  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
month-long  SIstrunk  Historical  Festival,  an 
annual  event  in  my  home  district  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. 

African  ancestry  is  the  basis  of  the  festival, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  commonality  of 
the  human  experience  makes  this  event  ap- 
pealing to  all.  From  lectures  and  photographic 
essays  to  the  music  and  food  of  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  Afncan-American  cultures,  the  SIstrunk 
Historical  Festival  sets  a  standard  for  others 
to  follow. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  participate  in  the  first 
festival  In  1980.  The  Intervening  years  have 
seen  tremendous  growth  as  the  African-Amer- 
ican community  of  south  Florida  has  matured. 
The  1990  SIstrunk  Historical  Festival  reflects 
that  maturity;  the  celebration  is  fast  becoming 
the  focus  of  national  attention. 

Congratulations  to  the  organizers  and  par- 
ticipants of  the  festival.  On  Its  10th  anniversa- 
ry, the  SIstrunk  Historical  Festival  celebrates 
the  accomplishments  of  cultural  diversity, 
which,  after  all,  reflect  the  very  spirit  of  our 
Nation. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  month  of  February,  our  country 
pauses  to  celebrate  Black  History  Month. 
Carter  G.  Woodson  founded  this  week-long 
celebration  in  1926  to  enhance  the  awareness 
of  the  history,  accomplishments,  and  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans. 
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The  African-American  community  is  diverse, 
with  a  heritage  fraught  with  struggle:  For  free- 
dom, for  equal  opportunity,  for  justice,  for  co- 
hesiveness.  The  struggle  of  African-Americans 
has  often  overshadowed  the  many  success 
stories  of  black  Americans  who  help  shape 
our  country's  greatness. 

The  onginal  Black  History  Week  was  envi- 
sioned as  a  conduit  for  opportunities  to  edu- 
cate all  Anr>encans  atxjut  tf>e  struggle  and  ac- 
complishments of  African-Americans.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  school  systems  have  not  yet  incor- 
porated black  history  studies  into  regular 
school  curnculums  yet. 

In  my  congressional  district,  an  exemplary 
group  exists  to  foster  an  Interest  in  and  a 
greater  understanding  of  African-American 
culture.  The  San  Bernardino  Black  Culture 
Foundation,  Inc.  (formally  the  San  Bernardino 
Black  History  Committee)  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization founded  In  1968  by  a  small  group  of 
concerned  citizens.  The  foundation  seeks  to 
heighten  community  awareness  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements,  past  and 
present,  of  black  people.  Annually,  the  foun- 
dation plans,  ccxxdinates,  and  directs  a  Black 
History  Month  parade  and  related  cultural  ac- 
tivities. This  year's  parade  will  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  and  is  the  21st  annual  Black  History 
Parade  in  our  community  The  parade  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  my  dear  friend.  Bob 
Parker,  community  leader  and  founder  of  ttie 
West  Side  Action  Group. 

A  major  objective  of  the  foundation  is  to 
bndge  the  gaps  that  exist  across  cultural  lines 
by  bnnging  the  local  community  togetlier  to 
celebrate  Black  History  Month  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  brotherhood.  Each  year,  the  plan- 
ning process  tiegins  with  the  selection  of  a 
theme.  The  theme  for  1990  is  "Honoring  Our 
Roots."  All  ethnic  cultures  in  the  city  of  San 
Bernardino  and  surrounding  communities  have 
been  invited  to  join  in  celebrating  and  learnir>g 
from  the  African-American  ethnic  heritage, 
while  expressing  the  unique  characteristics  of 
their  own  cultures.  All  ethnic  groups  will  wear 
their  own  cultural  attire.  This  visual  demon- 
stration of  cultures  and  ethnic  diversities  will 
encourage  the  mutual  understanding  of  ethnic 
communities.  In  addition  to  the  annual  parade, 
a  Miss  Black  San  Bernardino  Pageant,  the 
Black  History  Ball,  and  the  Black  History 
Gospel  Concert  will  illustrate  the  nchness  of 
the  Afncan-American  heritage  and  promote 
intercultural  understanding. 

The  Black  Culture  Foundation  works  dili- 
gently every  year  to  organize  these  events, 
often  with  very  little  funding.  In  1 990,  the  foun- 
dation received  sponsorships  from  \he  city  of 
San  Bernardino,  the  California  State  Lottery, 
the  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  American 
Airlines,  the  County  Sheriffs'  Association, 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Anheuser 
Busch,  and  General  Telephone  and  Electric. 
In  addition,  many  local  organizations  and  com- 
munity businesses  have  provided  assistance. 
These  groups  and  companies  have  helped  to 
provide  a  valuable  educational  opportunity 
and  celebration  for  our  community.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  the  efforts  of 
these  groups,  with  a  special  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  Black  Culture  Foundabon. 


UMI 
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CLARIFICATION  OF 
COSPONSORSHIP  RECORD 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  i 
would  like  to  clarify  my  record  of  cosponsor- 
ship.  Several  times  last  year,  it  came  to  my  at- 
tention that  I  was  listed  as  a  cosponsor  on 
certain  commemorative  resolutions.  Though  I 
support  many  of  the  sentiments  reflected  m 
these  measures,  I  made  a  decision  early  in  my 
congressional  career  not  to  cosponsor  any 
commemorative.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  costly 
to  the  taxpayer  and  take  up  valuable  staff  and 
member  time.  Dunng  the  I00th  Congress,  for 
example.  Congress  passed  258  commemora- 
tives:  merely  the  pnnting  of  these  resolutions 
cost  over  $50,000.  If  we  add  the  expense  of 
staff  time  to  the  cost,  I  believe  that  we  prob- 
ably spent  over  a  million  dollars  of  taxpayer 
funds.  This  cannot  be  justified  when  we  are 
staring  at  an  already  overdrawn  budget. 

It  is  my  best  guess  that  my  name  has  often 
been  confused  with  that  of  my  collegue  and 
good  fnend  from  Colorado,  Ben  Campbell 
Because  there  are  two  Congressman  Camp- 
bells in  Cor)gress,  occasional  errors  in  report- 
ing do  occur.  Therefore,  up)on  my  request,  my 
name  has  been  removed  as  a  cosponsor  on 
five  resolutions.  These  resolutions  are:  House 
Joint  Resolution  293,  House  Joint  Resolution 
379,  House  Joint  Resolution  106,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  57.  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 373. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  I  was  also 
mistakenly  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  House 
Resolution  189,  Take  Pnde  in  the  Flag  Day 
This  resolution  passed  the  House  before  I  had 
a  chance  to  remove  my  name  I  certainly 
agree  wrth  the  importance  of  hononng  the 
flag— in  fact  I  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  It— but  I  stand  by  my  commit- 
ment to  remain  opposed  to  all  commemora- 
tives. 

Once  again,  let  me  stress  that  it  is  not  the 
good  intentions  t>ehind  these  commemora- 
tJves  which  I  oppose,  rather  it  is  the  time  and 
money  put  into  these  resolutions  that  I  feel 
would  be  better  directed  elsewhere. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MEDICAID 
FRAIL  ELDERLY  COMMUNITY 
CARE  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1990 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Chairman 
Waxman  and  I,  along  with  over  60  of  our  col- 
leagues, will  reintroduce  the  Medicaid  frail  el- 
derly community  care  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  frail  elderly  bill  was  adopt- 
ed as  pan  of  the  House  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  reconciliatkan  bill.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  was  ultimately  dropped  from  the 
budget  bill  along  with  many  other  extraneous 
provisions. 

Under  this  legislation.  States  would  be  given 
a  new  option  to  offer  home  and  community- 
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based  services  to  low  income,  functionally  dis- 
abled seniors.  Tragically,  the  current  Medicaid 
system  only  allows  such  services  to  be  reim- 
burseable  under  limited  waiver  programs,  leav- 
ing these  frail  elderly  individuals  no  other 
option  than  to  be  forced  into  a  nursing  home. 

The  only  change  in  the  bill  from  last  year's 
version  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  more  flexible 
definition  of  eligibility— similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  Senator  Rockefeller's  bill— which 
would  allow  persons  with  a  combination  of 
mental  and  physical  impairment  to  qualify  for 
services. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  catastrophic  repeal, 
passage  of  the  trail  elderly  bill  will  take  a  first 
step  toward  giving  our  elderly  constituents 
access  to  the  kinds  of  long-term  care  services 
they  want  and  need  the  most:  Adult  day  care, 
adult  foster  care,  home  health  aide,  home- 
maker,  and  chore  services. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest.  Incremental 
reform  of  the  Medicaid  Program,  targeted  at 
removing  an  uniustifiable  institutional  bias.  It 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National  Council  on 
Aging,  the  Older  Women's  League.  Families 
USA,  the  Gray  Panthers,  and  AARP. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  many  of  our 
frailest  elderly  citizens  by  sponsonng  this  im- 
portant legislation 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  HADWEN  FULLER 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1990 

Mr  WALSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  bnng  sad  news 
today  of  the  passing  of  one  of  our  former 
Members,  the  Honorable  Hadwen  Fuller  of 
Pansh,  NY,  at  the  age  of  94. 

Mr  Fuller  served  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly from  1 942  to  1 943  and  was  elected  to 
the  78th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Francis  D.  Culkin.  He  was  re- 
elected to  two  terms  As  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  know  Mr  Fuller  hear  of  this  unusual 
man  s  extraordinary  accomplishments  I  hope 
they  are  as  Inspired  and  impressed  as  I  am. 

Mr  Fuller  was  a  high  school  dropout  who 
worked  newspaper  routes,  many  newspaper 
routes,  into  a  part-time  business  that  eventual- 
ly gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  in  his  home- 
town With  the  rest  of  his  time  he  did  garden- 
ing until  a  newspaper  client  offered  this  hard- 
working teenager  a  )0b  at  his  bank. 

The  Horatio  Alger  story  has  nothing  on  Mr. 
Fuller  As  a  young  bank  employee,  Mr.  Fuller 
bought  bank  stock  and  was  promoted,  while 
still  a  teen,  to  assistant  cashier,  the  bank's 
second  most  powerful  position.  When  he  re- 
turned from  service  in  World  War  II,  his  bank 
|0b  was  gpne.  but  he  twrrowed  $15,000  and 
started  his  own  bank,  the  State  Bank  of 
Pansh 

He  later  sold  the  bank  and  went  into  the  in- 
surance business  and  the  fuel  oil  business,  re- 
maining president  and  chairman  during  54 
years  of  family  ownership. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  remembered  for  his  leadership 
in  business  and  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  true  com- 
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munity  patron  whose  friendship  was  valued 
over  the  years  by  many  p>eople  of  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sending 
our  respects  and  condolences  to  the  family  of 
this  great  American,  whose  passing  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  but  with  encouragement  by  his  ex- 
ample. 


SE"VENTY-SECOND  ANNI'VERSARY 
OF  UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  congratulate  Ukrainians  and  Ukrainian 
Americans  on  the  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
declaration  of  independence  in  1918.  Ukraine 
arose  as  an  independent  nation  against  the 
historical  backdrop  of  World  War  I,  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austro-Hungarian  empires. 

In  the  Ukrainian  capital  of  Kiev  on  January 
22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  or 
council,  issued  the  Fourth  Universal  proclaim- 
ing the  nation  free  and  independent.  Mykhailo 
Hrushevsky,  a  great  Ukrainian  historian, 
became  the  Republic's  first  President.  The 
nascent  democracy,  established  on  a  constitu- 
tional basis,  guaranteed  many  of  those  same 
basic  rights  incorporated  in  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights,  including  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
assembly,  and  the  press.  Capital  punishment 
was  abolished  and  the  8-hour  workday  imple- 
mented. In  addition,  minority  rights,  including 
those  of  Jews,  Poles,  and  Russians,  were  pro- 
tected, and  more  than  25  percent  of  the  seats 
In  the  Rada  were  minority-held. 

But  these  events,  as  I  noted  previously,  did 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Even  as  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  consolidating,  more 
than  10,000  Russian  troops,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  new  Bolshevik  regime  in  Moscow, 
invaded  in  December  1917.  By  1922,  the  sov- 
ereign nation  of  Ukraine  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Soviets  and  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Gone  were  the  basic  rights 
and  protections  for  which  Ukrainians  had 
struggled,  replaced  by  a  systematically  repres- 
sive Soviet  Government  which  stamped  out 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 

However,  remaining  unextinguished  were 
the  smoldering  flames  of  Ukrainian  national- 
ism, which  today  are  growing  stronger  as  they 
are  fanned  by  the  winds  of  freedom  blowing 
across  Eastern  Europe.  Soviet  President  Gor- 
bachev has  recently  acceded  to  longstanding 
Ukrainian  and  international  demands  that  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct its  affairs  in  a  free  and  open  environment 
free  from  Government  interference  or  harass- 
ment. Other  positive  signs  include  recent 
meetings  in  Moscow  between  a  delegation  of 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  with  a  Vatican  del- 
egation and  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that,  while  impor- 
tant, these  are  but  small  steps  toward  achiev- 
ing the  autonomy  and  right  to  self-determina- 
tion desired  by  most  Ukrainians.  The  intensity 
of  the  desire  for  freedom  was  most  recently 
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demonstrated  on  Independence  Day  as  more 
than  half  a  million  Ukrainians  joined  hands 
across  the  Republic,  from  Kiev  to  Lvov,  in  a 
poignant  and  moving  statement  of  solidarity. 

While  1  am  pleased  by  the  positive  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  the  other 
European  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  President  Gorbachev's  policies  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika,  we  must  remind  him 
that  Ukrainians  must  be  accorded  their  para- 
mount rights  of  autonomy  and  self-determina- 
tion. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  KOSOVO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  bring  us  sad  news  at>out  the 
horrible  violence  and  the  deaths  of  innocent 
ethnic  Albanians  in  the  autonomous  province 
of  Kosovo  in  Yugoslavia.  As  the  winds  of 
change  blow  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
time  for  major  changes  to  occur  in  that  coun- 
try and,  in  particular,  in  that  province.  Now  is 
the  time  to  end  martial  law  in  Kosovo  and  free 
the  many  political  prisoners  who  have  been 
punished  for  speaking  the  truth  about  the 
problems  in  that  region  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  recent  days,  over  14  ethnic  Albanians 
have  been  killed  as  they  peacefully  protested 
in  various  towns  in  the  Kosovo  region.  There 
are  many  good  reasons  why  those  young 
ethnic  Albanians  were  letting  their  voices  be 
heard.  They  are  demanding  free  elections,  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners,  the  end  of  the 
state  of  emergency  in  that  province  and  Koso- 
vo's right  to  regain  its  autonomy  from  the  Re- 
public of  Serbia.  The  basic  facts  about 
Kosovo  and  its  problems  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  all  political  prisoners  in 
Yugoslavia  are  ethnic  Albanians.  A  few  of 
those  prisoners  have  been  held  for  over  25 
years  with  some  of  those  years  spent  in  soli- 
tary confinement.  Many  ethnic  Albanians  have 
been  abused  and  some  tortured.  In  the  past 
year,  over  200  ethnic  Albanians  have  been 
formally  sentenced  as  political  prisoners. 
Many  more  are  being  detained  and  scheduled 
to  t)e  sentenced  soon.  The  majority  of  those 
in  prison  did  nothing  more  than  ask  for  politi- 
cal freedom  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  Albanians  who  are  now  demonstrat- 
ing have  other  legitimate  grievances. 

In  protests  held  in  Kosovo  during  the  past 
year,  scores  of  ethnic  Albanian  demonstrators 
have  been  killed.  The  autonomous  province  of 
Kosovo  has  been  under  martial  law  for  neariy 
a  year.  This  is  the  second  time  that  emergen- 
cy measures  have  been  imposed  on  that  prov- 
ince. Much  of  Kosovo's  autonomy  was  recent- 
ly eroded  by  the  efforts  of  a  Serbian  national- 
ist named  Slobodan  Milosevic  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia.  Since 
1974,  Kosovo  had  been  autonomous.  His  rise 
to  fame  is  due  largely  to  his  promise  to  fellow 
Serbs  that  he  would  regain  control  of  Kosovo. 
In  response  to  the  demonstrations  by  ethnic 
Albanians,  Mr.  Milosevic  reportedly  ordered 
security  forces  to  quell  the  peaceful  protests 
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by  using  clubs,  tear  gas,  bullets,  and  water 
cannons.  The  use  of  brute  force  to  quell  the 
peaceful  protests  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
many  innocent  demonstrators.  Ethnic  Albani- 
ans are  also  incensed  by  the  arrest  of  one  of 
their  senior  leaders. 

Azelm  Vllasi,  former  Communist  Party 
leader  in  Kosovo,  is  now  on  trial  in  a  district 
court  in  that  province.  He  was  arrested  and 
tned  on  charges  of  "counterrevolutionary"  ac- 
tivity. In  1988  and  1989,  he  was  involved  in 
nonviolent  political  activity  for  having  partici- 
pated in  peaceful  demonstrations  and  strikes 
with  other  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo.  If  con- 
victed, Vllasi  could  face  a  minimum  sentence 
of  10  years  in  prison. 

The  ethnic  Albanians  of  Kosovo  are  fed  up 
with  being  treated  as  second  class  citizens  in 
their  own  region.  They  want  martial  law  to  end 
and  want  self-determination.  In  this  age  of 
dramatic  change  in  Eastern  Europe,  they  want 
freedom  and  the  application  of  justice  in  their 
lives.  In  a  penod  of  history  when  the  Beriin 
Wall  IS  being  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  Eastern  European  despots  are  tieing 
taken  to  court,  ethnic  Albanians  just  want  to 
be  treated  like  human  beings. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  work  with  me 
in  Congress  to  ensure  that  justice  prevails  in 
Yugoslavia. 


BICENTENNIAL  ORGANIZERS 
GAIN  RECOGNITION 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
witnessed  the  closing  of  a  decade  in  which 
millions  of  people  who  suffered  from  repres- 
sive governments  toppled  those  regimes  in 
their  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy.  We 
must  wish  the  people  of  these  nations  well  in 
the  difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  And,  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  insure  the  success  of 
their  endeavors  to  establish  governments 
based  upon  the  principles  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  values  of  our  own  democratic  institutions. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  most  pleased  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  several  constituents  whose  dedi- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  the  civic  educa- 
tion of  our  students  is  exemplary.  They  are 
Mr.  Dennis  Lichty,  Mr.  Ted  Larson,  Mrs.  Lisa 
Townsley,  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Gigstad  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  in  Nebraska. 

Through  their  efforts,  thousands  of  upper  el- 
ementary, middle,  and  high  school  students 
have  studied  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition;  its  noncompetitive 
companion  program.  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  National  Historical  Pictorial 
Map  Contest  in  Nebraskas's  First  Congres- 
sional District.  This  curriculum  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our  found- 
ers, the  historical  background  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  and  the  issues  and  debates 
that  shaped  the  writing  of  our  Constitution. 
Students  learn  how  our  Government  is  orga- 
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nized  and  how  it  protects  tfie  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  citizens.  Finally,  and  most  important, 
students  learn  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  ironic  that  white  those  wtx)  have  experi- 
enced repressive  regimes  throughout  the 
worid  are  clamoring  for  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  tfie  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right.  With  so 
few  young  pieople  understanding  tf>e  purpxsse 
and  importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  tfie  tide  of 
political  apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  arxj  irv 
formed  participation.  Again,  1  am  pleased  to 
recognize  and  express  my  admiration  arxj  ap- 
preciation to  Dennis  Lichty.  Ted  Larson,  Lisa 
Townsley.  and  Carolyn  Gigstad  for  their  im- 
pressive contributions  to  the  development  of 
competent  and  responsible  citizenship  amor>g 
young  Nebraskans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
FREDERICK  LOUIS  McCOY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  22. 
1990,  Maryland's  First  Distnct  lost  a  very  spe- 
cial man.  I  nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Freder- 
ick Louis  McCoy,  an  outstanding  American 
and  a  prominent  resident  of  the  First  District 

I  wish  to  honor  Fred  for  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  St.  Mary's  County  and  to  the  Nation.  A 
graduate  of  Georgetown  University,  Fred 
served  in  the  Navy  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
Worid  War  II.  In  1937,  he  went  to  work  for  tf)e 
Farm  Security  Administration,  a  predecessor 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Farm  Home 
Administration.  He  devoted  25  years  to  Mary- 
land's farmers  as  the  agency's  supervisor  in 
St.  Mary's  County.  He  also  worked  in  tne  re- 
gional office  before  moving  on  to  tfie  national 
office,  where  he  retired  in  1 972.  As  the  propri- 
etor of  St.  Gabriel's  Manor,  his  farm  at  Scot- 
land in  St.  Mary's  County,  Fred  was  himself  a 
farmer. 

Fred's  interest  in  history  is  equally  notewor- 
thy. He  was  chairman  of  Project  Chapel  Field, 
the  archeological  excavation  of  an  earty 
church  site  in  St.  Mary's  County.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Vinson  Camalier  Camp  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy  and  tfie  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  St.  Ignatius  Church  in 
St.  Inigoes,  MD. 

Fred  set  an  example  as  a  familyman.  He 
mamed  Elizabeth  Crowley  McCoy  of  Scotland, 
MD,  in  1941.  They  had  nine  sons  and  three 
daughters:  Frederick,  Jr.,  John,  Mark,  Joseph. 
Daniel,  Thomas,  Christopher,  Nicholas,  Mat- 
thew, Mary.  Anne,  and  Margaret.  Fred,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  74,  is  also  survived  by  19 
grandchildren. 

As  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture,  as  a  three-term  preskJent  of  St.  Mary's 
County  Historical  Society,  and  as  a  devoted 
husband,  father,  and  grandfatfier,  Frederick 
McCoy  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Mr. 
Sp)eaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
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ttiy  to  the  family  of  this  wonderful  American 
and  friend. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL 
BLACK  NURSES  DAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  jotn  members  of  the  National  Black 
Nurses  Association  in  celebrating  the  second 
anniversary  of  National  Black  Nurses  Day 
The  Black  Nurses  Association  represents  the 
collective  national  voice  of  nearly  7,000  black 
nurses  in  the  United  States  on  issues  that 
shape  tfie  nursing  profession  for  blacks. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
brief  history  of  black  nurses  In  our  Nation.  Or- 
ganized nursing  among  blacks  dates  back  to 
the  early  1900's  when  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Nursing  was  formed. 

More  accurately  though,  the  involvement  of 
blacks  in  nursing  in  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  18th  and  19th  centunes 
More  often  than  not,  dunng  that  time,  when  ill- 
r»ess  struck,  it  was  a  slave — most  likely  a 
house  slave — who  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
nurse.  While  untrained  in  the  modern  sense,  it 
is  from  this  tradition  of  nursing  that  the  com- 
mitment and  dedication  of  service  began  for 
black  nurses. 

At  a  meeting  in  December  1971,  in  Cleve- 
land, OH,  a  group  of  black  nurses  met  and 
formed  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Nurses.  The  organization,  now  under  the  lead- 
ership and  direction  of  Alicia  Georges  who 
serves  as  president,  is  committed  to  meeting 
tfie  hiealth  care  needs  of  the  underserved 
This  IS  exemplified  in  their  stated  goals:  to  ad- 
vance and  pxoTiote  the  welfare  of  black 
nurses;  to  develop  mutual  strengths;  and  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  provision  of  opti- 
mum health  care  for  the  black  community 
Many  times,  the  Black  Nurses  Association  has 
advocated  and  supported  efforts  to  address 
the  medically  needy  and  indigent  when  others 
failed  to  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  salute  the  Na- 
tional Black  Nurses  Association  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Black  Nurses  Day  Their  special  contri- 
butions to  our  society  and  their  unwavering 
service  to  all  Americans  is  to  tie  commended 
They  are  a  natural  resource  which  has  been  a 
valuable  asset  to  our  Nation. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NXW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1990  marks  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ratk>n  of  Ukrainian  independence.  I  am  proud 
to  rise  today  to  reassert  my  support  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Independence  in  the 
Ukraine. 

This  has  t>een  an  especially  historic  year  for 
Ukrainians  fighting  to  regain  their  independ- 
er>ce  from   the  Soviet   Union.   The  Catholic 
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Church  and  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  le- 
galization and  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  authorities 
have  stated  that  they  would  begin  to  permit 
the  registration  of  Ukrainian  Catholic  church- 
es 

The  meeting  late  last  year  between  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  and  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  II  was  a  ma)or  step  forward  toward  open- 
ing the  doors  to  religious  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine. 

However,  the  strides  made  in  the  past  year 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  human  rights 
abuses  which  continue  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
struggle  is  the  same  one  which  these  brave 
people  have  waged  since  1921.  While  democ- 
racy has  spread  across  Eastern  Europe,  It  has 
been  slow  to  come  to  fruition  in  the  Ukraine. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  this  time  to  re- 
member those  brief  years  of  independence  in 
the  Ukraine;  to  honor  those  who  daily  contin- 
ue the  fight  for  its  rebirth;  and  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  the  goal  of  achieving  that  inde- 
pendence once  again. 


February  1,  1990 


JUST  SAY  YES 


February  1,  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VALLEY 
FORGE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
FOR  PROMOTING  EXCELLENCE 
IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1990 

Mr  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  the  Valley  Forge  Elementary 
School,  in  Wayne,  PA,  for  promoting  excel- 
lence in  science  education  through  a  6-week 
program  "Science  is  All  Around  Us."  This  pro- 
gram IS  organized  and  run  by  parents  of  the 
students  in  cooperation  with  the  school's  fac- 
ulty The  contnbution  and  participation  of 
these  volunteer  parents  provides  the  key  in- 
gredient for  success 

Beginning  January  8,  students  have  con- 
centrated on  a  particular  branch  of  science 
each  week,  participating  in  classroom  projects 
and  listening  to  expert  speakers.  The  six 
areas  studied  are  aviation/space,  meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  ecology. 
On  February  21.  the  program  concludes  with 
a  school  science  fair  exhibiting  projects  com- 
pleted by  the  students  and  their  families. 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  task  Valley 
Forge  Elementary  School  has  undertaken. 
The  teachers,  parents,  and  children  are 
making  use  of  local  community  resources  to 
spur  interest  and  curiosity  in  our  young.  It  Is 
through  this  type  of  creative  effort — returning 
attention  to  the  educational  basics— that 
American  schoolchildren  will  fulfill  their  poten- 
tial as  worid  leaders  in  the  nexl  century  with 
emerging  scientific  technology. 

To  Valley  Forge  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pal Stoughton  Watts,  the  teachers,  the  volun- 
teers, the  parents,  the  students,  and  the  entire 
community,  I  salute  your  efforts.  All  of  you 
have  set  a  new  standard  for  other  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  our  Nation  to  ]udge  what  is 
left  to  be  done  to  promote  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1990 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  November  27,  1989, 
inauguration  address  of  Gerald  L.  Miller,  the 
newly  appointed  president  of  Niagara  County 
Community  College.  At  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion's youth  are  being  instructed  to  "just  say 
no,"  Mr.  Miller's  speech  provides  a  refreshing 
and  uplifting  exhortation — "just  say  yes,"  yes 
to  learning,  yes  to  emotional  and  spiritual 
growth. 

If  we  are  to  remain  a  strong  and  prosperous 
nation,  American  education  must  provide  our 
young  citizens  with  the  tools  and  ideas  to 
"turn  retrenchment  to  opportunity."  While  Mr. 
Miller  recognizes  the  need  to  elevate  the  skills 
of  our  workers— skills  needed  to  exploit  the 
exciting  technological  advances  of  the  present 
and  future,  his  speech  goes  beyond  this.  He 
understands  the  obligation  to  address  the  fun- 
damental needs  of  our  citizens  in  dealing  with 
the  consequences  of  our  technological  ad- 
vancement including  the  intriguing  ethical  and 
moral  dilemmas  which  are  raised. 

The  students  at  NCCC,  and  the  community 
which  NCCC  serves,  will  certainly  benefit  from 
the  commitment  and  optimism  of  its  new 
president,  I  commend  Mr.  Miller's  speech  to 
my  colleagues  so  that  we  to  may  benefit  from 
a  man  dedicated  to  an  optimistic  investment 
In  our  Nation's  human  resources  and  to  a 
partnership  with  the  community.  We  should  all 
just  say  yes  to  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  21st  century. 

Inauguration  Address— Gerald  L.  Miller- 
November  27,  1989 

Chancellor  Johnstone.  Chairman 

Pawenski.  Dr.  Notar.  honored  guests,  col- 
leagues, faculty,  staff,  students,  family  and 
friends. 

The  wonderful  song  performed  by  Jenni- 
fer Neuland.  Simple  Gifts,  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant metaphorical  role  for  me.  This  ex- 
quisite and  meaningful  Amish  folk  song  was 
used  in  one  of  my  children's  theatre  produc- 
tions performed  by  the  now  theater  called 
The  Present  and  its  very  words  I  believe 
clearly  express  the  philosophy  of  our  thea- 
ter company  then,  our  college  and  commu- 
nity then  and  now,  and  my  personal  life  for- 
ever. 

Tis  a  gift  to  be  simple 

Tis  a  gift  to  be  free 

Tis  a  gift  to  come  down  where  we  ought  to 
be  and  when  we  find  a  place  that  we  call 
just  right 

Twill  be  in  the  valley  of  love  and  delight 

Today  I  am  filled  with  feelings  of  love  and 
delight  so  I  must  be  in  the  place— this 
place— that  is  just  right. 

I  cannot  possibly  thaxik  all  of  the  individ- 
uals who  have  extended  to  me  special  kind- 
nesses, therefore,  let  me  today  first  simply 
say  thank  you  to  all— family,  colleagues, 
friends,  actors,  teachers,  students  past  and 
present,  neighbors,  dignitaries,  those  within 
reach  of  my  voice  and  those  who  today  must 
communicate  from  afar — I  love  you  all. 

Having  said  this.  I  now  feel  free  to  single 
out  the  most  significant  influences  on  my 
life  past  and  present— without  fear  of  hurt- 
ing anyone  I  leave  out. 


F^rst  I'd  like  you  to  meet  some  wonderful 
people.  The  first  two  represent  the  first 
partners  I  ever  knew.  I  can  only  present 
half  of  the  partnership  in  person— the  other 
half  I  must  present  to  you  only  through  my 
heart  for  she  dwells  these  final  days  in  a 
nursing  home.  I  am  sure  she  can  feel  my 
love  and  does  not  need  to  hear  my  words  of 
tribute. 

This  gentle  lady  along  with  a  giant  of  a 
man  together  spent  a  life  time  raising  three 
boys  in  a  quiet,  rural  western  New  York  vil- 
lage via  the  philosophy  of  just  say  yes.  Have 
you  ever  though  of  how  many  times  today 
parents  are  confronted  by,  surrounded  by. 
absolutely  forced  to  utilize  the  slogan  just 
say  no?  My  parents  were  always  so  busy 
teaching  me  to  just  say  yes  we  never  had 
time  for  the  no.  Just  say  yes  to  God— just 
say  yes  to  school  and  learning— just  say  yes 
to  love— just  say  yes  to  the  values  that 
really  matter— just  say  yes  to  family  and 
friends.  Just  say  yes  to  neighbors— just  say 
yes  to  freedom— just  say  yes  to  your  dreams. 
Just  say  yes  to  life  and  aJl  of  its  treasury  of 
possibilities. 

This  gentle,  giant  of  a  man  never  finished 
high  school,  but  he  is  very  learned.  He 
never  was  a  rich  man,  but  his  life  has  been 
filled  with  richness.  He  has  received  his 
share  of  hard  knocks— the  drepre&sion— the 
war  years— the  stroke  that  struck  his  life- 
time partner— but  he  never  lost  his  faith  in 
himself  nor  his  children.  It  is  an  honor  to 
present  to  you  my  father— Harold  Miller. 

Next  I'd  like  to  present  to  you  a  t)eautiful 
lady  who  over  30  years  ago  agreed  to  just 
say  yes  to  being  my  life  long  partner— my 
wife— my  Ijest  friend— Dorothy. 

Our  personal  partnership  produced  two 
sons  who  already  have  proven  their  commit- 
ment to  life  and  its  fullest  possibilities.  Two 
young  men  who  fill  Dot's  and  my  life  with 
pride,  love,  and  joy— our  sons— William  and 
Mark  Miller. 

Our  family  partnership  also  includes  two 
brothers  and  a  brother-in-law.  My  brother 
Bob  is  in  California  and  unable  to  be  here 
today.  However,  my  other  brother.  Don,  is 
here  from  Binghamton,  along  with  his  wife 
Carol  and  their  daughters  Tammy  and 
Christine.  Also  joining  us  today  from  Ver- 
mont is  my  brother-in-law.  Richard  Noth 
and  his  wife  Ina. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  personally  present  the  Miller  family  part- 
ners. 

Just  as  In  a  family— our  community  col- 
lege has  l>een  and  is  today  a  series  of  part- 
nerships. A  network  of  pathways,  purposes, 
people,  a  school  for  all  seasons. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  NCCC  was  nothing 
but  a  perceived  opportunity— a  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  those  inspired  souls  who  dreamed  it 
up  and  began  to  design  the  future.  A  psirt- 
nership  which  included  the  likes  of  Ed 
Pawenski,  Ernie  Curto,  Gene  Swenson,  Dr. 
Notar— visionaries  that  dared  to  dream  of  a 
future  that  was  more  than  their  past— a 
future  that  would  be  built  on  just  say  yes. 

Through  the  years — perceived  opportuni- 
ties have  t)ecome  realities.  Programs  were 
developed,  services  offered,  missions  defined 
and  redefined.  Buildings  were  borrowed, 
rented,  and  built.  A  campus  was  bom.  Ex- 
pansion and  growth  have  been  the  reality 
when  the  doomsayers  prophesized  retrench- 
ment. It  has  taken  risk  and  courage,  energy 
and  wisdom,  vision  and  Intelligence,  Imagi- 
rftttion  and  trust,  inspiration,  and  love  to  get 
where  we  are  today.  A  partnership  of  legis- 
lators, trustees,  faculty  and  staff,  communi- 
ty organizations,  businesses  and  industry, 
students  and  concerned  citizenry  working 
together  to  Just  say  yes. 
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To  our  founding  president.  Dr.  Ernest 
Notar. 

To  our  current  chairman  of  the  board. 
Edward  Pawenski.  who  has  been  on  our 
board  from  the  very  beginning. 

To  the  original  faculty,  and  staff  who 
came  together  with  125  students  in  1963  at 
the  shredded  wheat  building. 

To  the  community  of  Niagara  that  has 
embraced  our  college  whatever  its  size, 
wherever  its  location,  and  supported  Its 
growth  from  the  original  125  students  to 
the  over  40,000  undupllcated  individuals 
who  are  participating  in  one  or  more  of  our 
educational  activities  during  1989-90. 

To  our  partners  in  the  Federal,  State, 
county  and  community  government  and  to 
our  partners  in  the  State  University  of  New- 
York. 

To  the  more  than  15.000  who  have  already 
graduated  from  NCCC  and  are  successfully 
settled  in  our  western  New  York  communi- 
ty. 

Let  me  say  thanks  for  your  just  saying 
yes.  And  let  me  pledge  to  you  that  I  will 
protect  the  foundation  you  have  created 
and  nourished. 

Today,  we  are  a  mature  institution  with 
an  unwavering  commitment  in  our  promise 
to  provide  access  and  excellence  to  all  of  our 
students.  By  design  we  are  located  right  in 
the  center  of  our  community  with  arms 
reaching  out  to  every  part  of  the  whole.  We 
are  vital  partners  with  businesses  and  indus- 
try and  as  such  are  the  largest  provider  of 
corporate  training  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

We  are  partners  with  BOCES  In  providing 
access  to  vocational  programs  at  the  collegi- 
ate level;  we  are  seeking  out  our  educational 
partners  in  every  town,  village,  and  city  to 
establish  articulations  which  will  not  only 
guarantee  access  to  our  programs  but  which 
win  assure  competency  levels  that  allow  suc- 
cessful completion  of  college  degree  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time  we  have  partnered 
with  all  area  colleges  to  guarantee  transfer 
of  our  graduates  with  full  junior  status. 

We  have  joined  arms  with  social  services 
to  provide  a  21st  century  solution  to  the 
devastating,  debilitating  20th  century 
horror  story  of  the  enormous  human  ixjten- 
tial  and  resource  which  has  been  subjugated 
to  the  welfare  system.  Our  CEOSC  program 
of  educational  and  occupational  bridges  for 
single  parents  on  welfare  Is  not  only  prepar- 
ing successfully  these  mothers  and  fathers 
to  leave  the  welfare  rolls  but  It  Is  also  at  the 
same  time  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  system  to  their  children. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "I  know 
of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers 
of  the  society  but  the  people  themselves, 
and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is  not  to 
take  It  from  them,  but  to  reform  their  dis- 
cretion by  education." 

Niagara  County  Community  College  is  not 
Just  planning  for  the  21st  century.  We  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  a  family  of  futurist 
scholars  clearly  comprising  a  college  already 
imbedded  in  the  21st  century. 

We  are  in  the  vanguard  of  Niagara's 
march  toward  resolution  of  our  communi- 
ty's educational  challenges.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  an  explosion  of  new  classroom 
and  office  technology — so  much  so  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  being  an  elec- 
tronic college— television,  interactive  video, 
computers  high  tech  communication,  satel- 
lite dishes,  fax  machines.  Our  title  III  grant 
of  over  $2.5  million  wUl  continue  to  allow  us 
to  introduce  every  teacher,  every  classroom. 
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every  student  to  incredible  automation  In 
our  library  services  and  in  our  teachlnc  de- 
livery systems.  Classrooms  which  once  were 
created  to  highlight  the  use  of  chalk  boards, 
film  projectors,  and  large  lectures  will  be 
revolutionized  by  satellite  television  truis- 
missions,  microphone/telephone  communi- 
cation systems  that  reach  out  to  homes  and 
otherwise  inaccessible  sites,  and  self-paced 
interactive  video  and  computerized  Instruc- 
tional tools.  What  a  time  to  just  say  yes. 
However,  as  high  tech  Is  being  Incorporated 
into  our  college  life,  into  our  curriciUum, 
into  every  service,  we  need  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  we  allow.  In  fact  encoura^,  our 
students  to  focus  upon  values,  emotions, 
their  spiritual  side. 

John  Nalsbltt  In  his  book  Megatrends  in- 
dicated that  with  the  emphasis  on  high 
technology,  there  is  a  need  to  leam  to  bal- 
ance the  material  wonders  of  technology 
with  the  spiritual  demands  of  our  human 
nature.  To  illustrate  his  point.  Nalsbltt  re- 
minded us: 

1.  That  the  high  technology  of  heart 
transplants  and  brain  scans  led  to  a  new  In- 
terest in  the  family  doctor  and  neighbor- 
hood clinics. 

2.  That  Jet  airplanes  led  to  more  meetings. 
Just  imagine  what  teleconferencing  will  do. 

3.  That  the  Introduction  of  tehnology  and 
word  processing  into  our  offices  brought 
about  the  revival  of  handwritten  notes  and 
letters. 

4.  That  the  more  technology  crept  Into 
our  society  the  more  people  congregated  to 
seek  out  other  people.  Shopping  malls,  are 
now  the  third  most  frequently  used  space  in 
our  lives  following  the  home  and  the  work- 
place. 

5.  That  high  technology  robots  and  high 
touch  quality  circles  have  moved  into  our 
factories  at  the  same  time. 

6.  That  accompanying  the  introduction  of 
mass  computers  into  schools  is  the  cry  for  a 
focus  on  teaching  values  and  motivation. 

Obviously  a  balance  between  high  tech- 
nology and  our  physical  and  spiritual  reality 
is  essential.  As  Naisbitt  called  it;  the  high 
tech/high  touch. 

We  will  need  to  support  educational  ef- 
forts that  encourage  rlsktaking  and  testing 
of  new  l)ehavlors;  that  help  our  students 
better  understand  themselves,  leam  more 
self-confidence— and  leam  more  about  the 
entire  world  in  which  they  live. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  students  with  whom 
we  will  work  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
20th  century  will  be  very  different;  as  we  at- 
tempt to  project  our  present  into  the 
future— let  me  point  out  some  of  the  things 
we  can  predict  at>out  our  students.  First, 
and  most  clearly,  there  are  going  to  be 
fewer  traditional  students.  The  fact  that  the 
numbers  of  coUege  Ixiund.  high  school  stu- 
dents will  decline  18  percent  over  the  next  8 
years  Is  well  documented. 

Secondly,  the  ages  of  our  students  will 
continue  to  become  more  diverse.  Over  Vi  of 
all  the  students  In  post  secondary  education 
are  no  longer  in  the  traditional  18-21  year 
old  group. 

Additionally,  the  number  of  New  Yorkers 
65  or  older  will  continue  to  grow.  Next  year, 
1  in  7  in  the  State  wUl  be  over  65  and  by 
2000,  the  number  will  l)e  1  in  6. 

Senior  citizen  activities  and  child  care  cen- 
ters are  now  common  place  on  community 
college  campuses  and  will  grow  significantly 
during  the  next  10  years. 

Thirdly.  New  York  is  already  one  of  the 
most  racially  and  ethnic&Uy  diverse  States 
in  the  Nation,  with  minorities  currently 
comprising  more  than  V*  of  the  States  popu- 
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Utlon.  By  the  year  2000,  1  in  3  New  Yorkers 
will  be  non-white  and  4  in  10  babies  will  be 
bom  into  minority  groups,  predominately 
black  and  hispanic. 

Therefore,  our  mix  of  students  will  be 
very  different.  Women  will  constitute  the 
majority  of  17-24  year  olds  and  more  than  1 
out  of  every  5  in  that  same  age  group  will 
represent  a  minority.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
total  college  going  youth  in  the  90's  will  be 
minority  members. 

The  education  and  hiring  at  NCCC  of 
black-American,  Hispanic-American.  Asian- 
American,  and  native  American  residents  of 
NiagEU^  county  Is  vital  to  the  growth  of  thi.s 
county  as  well  as  to  their  own  well  being. 

Our  constitution  and  its  guarantees  of  in 
dividual  rights  and  freedoms  has.  in  good 
and  bad  times,  assured  the  establishment  of 
educational  opportunities  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. Yet,  given  such  a  remarkable  goal. 
there  is  much  unfinished  business  ahead  of 
us. 

Niagara  County  Community  College  must 
continue  to  expand  the  efforts  to  be  the 
multicultural,  diverse  aged  and  gendered  en 
vironment  that  mirrors  its  larger  comm.uni 
ty. 

Finally,  value  issues  confronting  students 
will  be  very  different  In  the  future.  The  ma- 
nipulation of  massive  amounts  of  informa- 
tion about  individuals  made  possible  by  the 
information  age  and  the  technology  which 
makes  test  tube  babies  and  a  generation  of 
artificial  intelligence  commonplace  is  going 
to  create  ethical  and  moral  dilemnas. 

Furthermore,  students  of  the  future  will 
self  destruct  if  we  don't  figure  out  how  to 
curb  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  the  spread 
of  AIDS.  Students  must  be  able  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  impacts  of  these  trends  will  be  dra 
matic  and  will  require  that  we  continue  to 
adapt  to  meet  changing  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Harry  Truman  felt  that  the  community 
college  was  indeed  the  entity  of  the  future. 
He  said  that  in  1947.  It  is  equally  true  m 
1989.  It  is  true  because  the  senior  citizen 
population  and  the  working  mothers,  the 
high  school  dropouts  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged  segments  of  the  population 
are  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
only  education  with  which  they  truly  will 
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identify,  and  in  alot  of  cases  can  afford,  will 
be  the  one  on  the  bus  route,  the  one  that 
can  hold  classes  when  they  can  be  there,  the 
one  that  can  provide  child  care  while 
they're  there,  and  the  one  that  provides  the 
academic,  social,  psychological  and  psychic 
bridges  necessary  for  them  to  successfully 
compete. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  as  president 
amd  in  partnership  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  State  University  of  New  York,  the 
county  of  Niagara  and  its  surrounding  com- 
munities, together  with  our  talented  admin- 
istration, faculty  and  staff,  alumni,  legisla- 
tors, business  and  industry  leaders  we  will 
fulfill  the  real  object  of  education  as  de- 
fined by  Ernest  Boyer. 

That  is  to  give  people  resources  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  endures:  habits  that 
time  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy;  occupa- 
tions that  will  render  sickness  tolerable,  sol- 
itude pleasant,  age  venerable,  life  more  dig- 
nified and  useful,  and  death  less  terrible." 

I'd  like  to  close  this  special  ceremony  of 
personal  celebration  with  a  poem  written  by 
another  college  president.  R.  Stephen  Nich- 
olson of  Oakland  Community  College  in 
Michigan. 

ODE  TO  A  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Upon  the  de-sert  floor 

Beneath  the  mountains 

Listening  to  the  echoes 

Prom  the  daring  Spanish  Quest 

here 

Across  the  wind  blown  wagon  track.s 

of  pioneers 

Who  loved  these  meadows 

We  build  a  college. 

No  easy  task  or  simple  plan 

To  form  a  place  where  mind  meets  mind 

And  time  meets  tomorrow. 

Of  all  mans  accomplishments 

The  motion  of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind 

Is  most  complex 

Most  fragile  and  easily  flawed 

By  distractions  large  or  small 

As  fragile  as  a  dew-laden  spider's  web 

As  essential  as  air  or  water 

As  clear  as  dawn  on  a  mountain  peak 

As  varied  as  the  desert's  early  bloom 

A  learning  place 

No  longer  sequestered  by  distance  or  walls 

This  college  must  ride  astride  the 
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Volcanic  changes  of  today 

If  we  are  to  have  a  tomorrow 

And  so  we  plan  and  build 

An  expression  of  hope  and  confidence 

In  many  yet  unborn 

In  ideas  yet  unthought 

In  undreamed  dreams 

In  a  tomorrow  which  begins  today. 

We  build  not  isolated  expanses 

Which  inspire  by  size  and  grandeur 

But  rather  form  a  place 

Whose  miniature  views  and  quiet  spaces 

Create  a  view  of  the  wider  world. 

Like  Spanish  missions  old 

Whose   walls   turned   back   both   heat   and  j 

wind 
And  sheltered  all  who  entered 
We  build  and  plan 
A  place  where  time  stands  still 
Where  each  student  finds  his  way 
To  build  a  tomorrow  which  transcends 
Today 

To  become  more  than  he  could  be 
Without  this  place 
To  discover 

The  richness  of  man's  cumulative 
Intelligence. 
The  excitement  of 
The  application 
Of  that  intelligence  to  life 
These  open  doors 
For  all 

Who  seek  today 
Tomorrow's  dream. 
Who  take  today 
That  first  courageous  step 
To  meet  tomorrow's  challenge 
Yet  these  doors 
Close  out  all  that 
Hinders,  distracts,  and  flaws 
The  infinite  process  of  passing  ideas 
From  man  to  man 
From  mind  to  mind 

Doors  for  all 

Who  live  today  and 

Dream  of  a  tomorrow 

With  richer  life  and  peace. 

An  open  door  we  set 

To  knowledge  and  understanding 

A  place  so  quiet  one  can  hear  the  past 

So  busy  one  can  know  the  present 

And  so  full  no  one  departs  less  than 

He  entered. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
we  reverence  God,  the  prayer  will  be 
led  by  the  Senate  Chaplain.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

•  •  •  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.— Proverbs 
4:18. 

Eternal  God,  perfect  in  truth,  jus- 
tice, love  and  grace,  this  darkening 
world  needs  desperately  light  on  its 
way.  If  darkness  emanates  from  the 
Nation's  leaders,  how  great  is  that 
darkness? 

Grant  to  Thy  servants,  the  Senators 
and  their  advisers,  that  they  may  seek 
the  way  of  justice.  Infuse  this  distin- 
guished historic  institution  with  the 
passion  for  justice  that  it  may  be  for 
the  Nation  and  the  world  the  light 
that  banishes  the  darkness  and  leads 
the  way  into  the  irresistible  future. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Light  of 
the  World.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  is  rec- 
ognized under  the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr,  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
has  been  reduced  to  5  minutes  each, 
after  which  there  will  be  morning 
business  tmtil  10  a.m. 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning,  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of  S. 
1310,  the  illiteracy  bill,  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement   which   pro- 


vides that  only  certain  amendments 
are  in  order  to  that  bill.  The  list  of 
those  amendments  can  be  found  on 
page  2  of  the  Senate  Legislative  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  today. 

Any  votes  ordered  relative  to  S.  1310 
will  occur  beginning  at  12  noon  on 
Tuesday,  February  6.  It  is  expected 
that  all  debate  on  S.  1310  will  be  con- 
cluded today  with  the  anticipation 
that  prior  to  any  votes  tomorrow, 
there  will  be  some  time  for  brief  com- 
ments on  S.  1310. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
indicated  last  Thursday  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  proceed  to  S.  695,  excel- 
lence in  education,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  that  he  believed  action  could 
be  completed  on  that  bill  by  the  close 
of  business  on  Tuesday.  Further,  once 
S.  695  is  disposed  of  the  pending  btisi- 
ness  would  again  be  the  clean  air  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  neither  the  Republican  leader 
nor  the  acting  Republican  leader  is 
here  and,  therefore,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
the  majority  leader's  time  and  the  Re- 
publican leader's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remainder  of 
each  leader's  time  will  be  reserved. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  acting  leader, 
is  it  the  intention  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  during  morning 
business?  Ordinarily,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  during  morning  busi- 
ness unless  consent  is  given.  I  do  not 
believe  that  consent  has  been  given. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Responding  to  the 
Chair's  inquiry,  that  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  acting  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
They  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
up  to  5  minutes  each? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
note  any  Senator  on  the  floor  desiring 


recognition  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  t)een  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes, with  morning  business  extended 
accordingly. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieberman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2059 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent,  since  it  is  past 
the  hour  of  10,  to  speak  in  morning 
business  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAtJM 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2069  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 


REFUGEES  IN  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  tis  are  aware  of  the  lives  of 
turmoil  which  the  people  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola  have  endured  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  a  recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees  this  tragedy  is 
brought  to  life.  The  report,  entitled 
"Peace  or  Terror:  A  Crossroads  for 
Southern  Africa's  Uprooted,"  states 
that  "suffering  and  terror  are  the 
daily  bread  of  the  Mozambican  and 
Angolan  people." 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that  "in 
the  midst  of  so  much  suffering,  there 
is  also  hope.  In  both  Mozambique  and 
Angola,  Government  and  rebel  nego- 
tiators   have    taken    a   few    tentative 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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steps  on  the  long  and  arduous  road 
toward  peace." 

The  fate  of  these  millions  of  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  hinges  on 
whether  peace  negotiations  in  these 
two  countries  are  successful.  But  the 
continuing  conflict  and  the  massive 
needs  of  the  refugees  remind  us  of  the 
urgency  of  supporting  these  develop- 
ments in  any  way  possible  and  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  support  to  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
other  agencies  assisting  the  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  for  this  in- 
sightful report  and  ask  that  excerpts 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Peace  oh  Terror;  A  Crossroads  for  South- 
ern Atrica's  Uprooted  by  United  States 

CoiOf  ITTEE  for  RETDGEES 

In  Mozambique,  fighting  continues  even 
though  the  government  and  the  Mozambi- 
can  National  Resistance  (RENAMO)  are 
moving  tentatively  toward  peace  talks.  More 
than  100.000  Mozambicans  have  been  pur- 
posely killed,  and  almost  500,000  children 
are  said  to  have  died  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict; countless  other  children  have  been  or- 
phaned, separated  from  their  families,  or 
kidnaped  by  RENAMO.  a  group  that  some 
have  labeled  the  Khmer  Rouge  of  Africa. 
An  estimated  1.7  million  Mozambicans  are 
internally  displaced;  another  2.9  million 
who  have  been  able  to  remain  in  their 
homes  are  affected  by  the  conflict,  unable 
to  grow  their  crope  because  of  the  lack  of  se- 
curity and  partly  or  wholly  dependent  on 
food  aid. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  conflict  in  Angola,  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  rebels  from  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA),  also  continues  to  ravage 
the  country.  Reliable  estimates  of  how 
many  Angolans  have  been  killed  do  not 
exist  but  the  high  numbers  of  people  that 
have  been  maimed,  and  of  children  reported 
to  have  died  in  the  conflict,  suggest  that  the 
death  toll  in  Angola  is  also  very  high. 

According  to  government  estimates. 
638.000  Angolans  are  internally  displaced; 
hundreds  of  thousands  more— many  of 
them  people  also  displaced  by  the  fighting- 
are  living  in  urban  centers  in  destitute  con- 
ditions. More  than  438,000  Angolan  refugees 
have  sought  refuge  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 


OPPOSITION  TO  S.  438,  THE 
RICO  REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  very  strong 
opposition  to  legislation  which  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved, S.  438,  which  would  make 
major  changes  to  the  Racketeer  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act, 
commonly  known  as  RICO.  The  ap- 
proach taken  in  this  bill— severely  lim- 
iting the  remedies  available  to  victims 
of  consumer  fraud  and  white-collar 
crime — is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
reforming  RICO. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  are  currently  facing  an  epi- 


demic of  white-collar  crime  in  this 
country.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  has  identified  white- 
collar  crime  as  a  major  cause  of  insol- 
vency in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
In  26  thrift  institutions  in  one  state 
examined  by  GAO.  fraud  and  other 
abuses  were  uncovered  in  each  one. 
The  commodities  industry  has  been 
the  target  of  one  of  the  largest  FBI 
sting  operations  in  history,  uncovering 
evidence  of  massive  fraud  and  insider 
trading.  Wall  Street  has  been  awash  in 
insider  trading,  stock  fraud,  and  other 
criminal  activities,  and  the  Pentagon  is 
still  reeling  from  the  recent  procure- 
ment fraud  scandals.  According  to  tes- 
timony presented  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
over  160  insurance  companies  world- 
wide are  presently  in  some  form  of  liq- 
uidation/rehabilitation and  insurance 
fraud  is  an  element  in  almost  every  in- 
stance of  failure  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  advised  Congress  in  recent  years 
that  defense  procurement  fraud  costs 
between  $23  to  $38  billion  aimually, 
that  bank  fraud  is  the  cause  or  a  con- 
tributing cause  in  at  least  half  of  all 
bank  failures,  and  that  health  care 
fraud  costs  the  Goverrmient  $3.6  bil- 
lion annually— roughly  5  percent  of 
the  Government  outlays  in  this  area. 
Overall,  it  is  estimated  that  white 
collar  fraud  costs  Americans  over  $200 
billion  armually. 

Any  reform  of  RICO  has  to  be  meas- 
ured against  this  backdrop  of  burgeon- 
ing white-collar  crime.  This  is  not  a 
time  when  we  should  be  limiting  the 
use  of  civil  RICO  proceedings  brought 
by  the  victims  of  stock  swindles  or 
consumer  fraud.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  from  the 
front  lines  of  the  battle  against  white- 
collar  crime,  have  strongly  argued 
against  taking  this  step. 

In  testifying  against  the  key  provi- 
sions of  S.  438  which  would  weaken 
the  civil  RICO  procedures  now  avail- 
able to  private  plaintiffs,  the  Nation's 
attorneys  general  argued  that  Gover- 
ment  resources  are  simply  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  depth  of  white-collar 
crime  ravaging  the  country's  market- 
places. These  chief  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  stated  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  control  the  fraud  that  threat- 
ens us  without  the  kind  of  public/pri- 
vate alliance  that  current  RICO  civil 
remedies  offer. 

I  strongly  agree.  We  should  be  work- 
ing to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
remedies  that  allow  the  victims  of 
white-collar  crime  to  fight  for  compen- 
sation for  their  losses. 

little  evidence  of  need  for  sweeping  RICO 
REFORMS 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  S. 
438  have  repeatedly  claimed  that  civil 
RICO  reform  is  necessary  because  the 
courts  are  being  inundated  with  RICO 
litigation    and   the   RICO   remedy   is 


being  misused  as  a  weapon  to  force  de- 
fendants in  ordinary  business  disputes 
into  unjust  settlements. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  support  that 
contention.  According  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  Federal  civil  RICO 
filings  declined  12  percent  in  1987-88 
and  have  never  amounted  to  over  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  Federal  civil  cases 
filed. 

Moreover,  courts  have  not  hesitated 
to  curtail  abtise  of  the  civil  RICO  suits 
through  motions  to  dismiss  or  summa- 
ry judgments— procedures  which 
result  in  meritless  cases  being  swiftly 
tossed  out  of  court.  In  fact,  24  of  the 
34  abusive  civil  RICO  suits  most  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  proponents  of  S. 
438  were,  in  fact,  dismissed  before 
trial.  These  cases  involve  such  exam- 
ples as  a  RICO  suit  between  two 
rabbis,  a  divorce  case,  and  a  lawsuit  by 
a  journalist  against  ABC-TV.  The 
courts  quite  properly  threw  these 
cases  out. 

The  problem  with  S.  438  is  that  it 
addresses  the  problem  of  abusive  liti- 
gation by  denying  legitimate  victims 
an  effective  remedy.  A  far  preferable 
approach  to  RICO  reform  would  be  to 
provide  for  expedited  dismissal  of 
cases  which  have  no  merit  rather  than 
stripping  the  law  of  its  force  to 
remedy  all  claims,  regardless  of  merit. 
Increasing  sanctions  for  filing  of  frivo- 
lous complaints  is  another  approach 
which  would  focus  on  the  abusive  use 
of  RICO,  rather  than  eliminating  or 
curtailing  a  legitimate  victim's  reme- 
dies and  access  to  the  courts.  An  addi- 
tional tool  is  also  available  imder  rule 
11  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure which  provides  for  sanctions 
against  attorneys  who  engage  in  frivo- 
lous litigation. 

In  fact,  as  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  has  pointed  out, 
civil  RICO  already  has  a  powerful  bar 
against  abuse:  every  successful  RICO 
claim  must  establish,  imder  current 
law,  that  criminal  conduct,  indeed,  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct,  exists.  A 
run-of-the-mill  contract  dispute  does 
not  normally  involve  the  elements  of 
criminal  fraud.  Alternatively,  as  the 
Attorneys  General  have  suggested,  if 
the  definition  of  fraud  under  RICO  is 
considered  to  be  too  broad,  then  we 
ought  to  focus  on  that  narrow  prob- 
lem, not  the  wholesale  restructuring 
of  the  civil  RICO  penalties  proposed 
in  S.  438. 

limiting  civil  RICO  REMEDIES 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
changes  proposed  in  S.  438  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
many  individuals  injured  by  activities 
now  covered  by  RICO.  The  most  seri- 
ous problem  is  the  elimination  of  the 
automatic  triple  damages  now  avail- 
able to  all  successful  RICO  plaintiffs. 
This  detrebling  of  damages  would 
mean  that  the  civil  RICO  remedy,  as 


we  now  know  it,  would  effectively 
cease  to  exist.  Although  the  treble 
damages  penalty  would  continue  to  be 
available  in  litigation  brought  by  gov- 
ernment entities,  it  would  disappear 
for  most  private  RICO  litigants. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  would 
allow  certain  categories  of  private  liti- 
gants to  continue  to  seek  treble  dam- 
ages, but  the  category  of  lucky  plain- 
tiffs is  very  narrowly  defined.  An  indi- 
vidual whose  business  or  property  has 
been  injured  would  be  able  to  bring 
suit  for  three  times  the  actual  dam- 
ages to  the  business  or  property  only 
if  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  based  upon  the  same  conduct. 
This  provision,  however,  creates  an  il- 
lusory remedy  for  most  victims  since  it 
conditions  a  victim's  right  to  recovery 
on  whether  the  Government  has  filed 
a  prior  criminal  case  and  achieved  a 
conviction.  The  disposition  of  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  can  be  based  upon  fac- 
tors wholly  unrelated  to  the  merits  of 
the  victim's  claim. 

For  example,  a  criminal  case  could 
be  thrown  out  of  court  based  upon  ille- 
gally seized  evidence.  The  victim 
would  be  denied  a  powerful  civil 
remedy  because  of  the  consequent  fail- 
ure to  obtain  a  criminal  conviction. 
The  victims  would  also  be  dependent 
upon  a  prosecutor's  decision  whether 
or  not  to  seek  a  criminal  indictment— a 
decision  which  may  be  based  upon  a 
wide  range  of  factors  having  little  to 
do  with  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  in- 
nocent third-parties.  A  prosecutor 
might  decide  to  accept  a  plea  bargain 
reducing  a  conviction  from  a  felony  to 
a  misdemeanor,  thereby  denying  the 
victim  a  remedy  under  the  scheme  de- 
vised in  S.  438. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  very  few  cases 
would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  S.  438  for  treble  damages. 
The  reality  for  most  potential  civil 
RICO  plaintiffs  is  that  a  successful 
civil  RICO  suit  will  be  limited  to  recov- 
ering actual  damages. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  allows 
for  punitive  damages— limited  to  twice 
actual  damages— in  certain  consumer 
fraud  cases.  But  even  the  availability 
of  this  limited  remedy  is  illusory.  A 
plaintiff  would  have  to  establish  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence— a 
higher  standard  than  the  normal  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  standard  used 
in  civil  cases— that  the  defendant's  ac- 
tions were  consciously  malicious  or  so 
severe  that  malice  may  be  implied.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  required  element 
of  malice  would  be  a  substantial 
burden  for  any  plaintiff  to  meet. 
Moreover,  punitive  damages  are  nor- 
mally assessed  against  a  defendant  at 
a  level  which  actually  penalizes  the 
wrong-doer.  Placing  an  arbitrary  cap 
on  a  pimitive  damage  award  based 
upon  what  may  be  minimal  actual 
damages  could  well  turn  this  remedy 
into  a  token  slap  on  the  wrist  for  egre- 


gious behavior  by  a  gaint  company 
with  vast  resources. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  S.  438 
have  aptly  observed  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  render  an  al- 
ready complex  statute  "convoluted 
and  virtually  unusable." 

It  is  also  important  to  understand 
the  devastating  effects  that  elimina- 
tion of  treble  damages  would  have 
upon  the  availability  of  civil  RICO 
remedies  for  most  potential  plaintiffs. 
Obviously,  potential  plaintiffs  could 
still  use  RICO  to  seek  actual  damages. 
But  rarely  would  the  possibility  of 
actual  damages  justify  the  cost  and 
time  of  litigating  a  RICO  case.  As  I 
have  indicated,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  many  potential  plaintiffs 
would  succeed  in  fitting  into  the  com- 
plex new  categories  where  treble  dam- 
ages or  punitive  damages  are  available. 
Civil  RICO  would  effectively  be  gone 
for  most  potential  plaintiffs. 

From  a  societal  point  of  view,  this 
means  that  the  white-collar  criminal 
who  perpetrates  a  fraudulent  scheme 
to  rob  innocent  victims  of  their  life- 
savings  need  only  fear  being  forced  to 
give  the  money  back  if  he  is  prosecut- 
ed by  his  victims  under  RICO.  RICO 
would  cease  to  be  a  deterrent  to  this 
tjrpe  of  conduct  since  the  potential 
penalty  would  no  longer  outweigh  the 
potential  gains  of  the  illicit  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  S. 
438  will  argue  that  this  is  not  true 
since  the  legislation  would  allow  treble 
damages  to  be  recovered  in  civil  RICO 
cases  brought  by  certain  Government 
entities  and  that  the  threat  of  these 
cases  will  ensure  continuation  of  the 
deterrent  effect  of  RICO  on  potential 
wrong-doers.  The  reality,  imfortunate- 
ly,  is  that  there  simply  are  not  enough 
Government  prosecutorial  resources 
available  to  handle  these  cases.  As  I 
Indicated  earlier,  the  Nation's  chief 
law  enforcement  officers  made  this 
point  over  and  over  in  testifying 
against  the  provisions  of  S.  438  which 
would  weaken  the  civil  RICO  remedies 
for  private  plaintiffs.  Government  re- 
sources are  needed  for  RICO  cases  in- 
volving such  matters  as  massive  Gov- 
ernment fraud  or  drug  money  launder- 
ing. Private  RICO  litigation  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  victims  a  private 
remedy  under  which  they  can  seek  re- 
dress and  as  a  deterrent  to  white-collar 
criminals  who  might  otherwise  feel 
free  to  rob  and  defraud  imiocent  vic- 
tims. 

CALIFORNIA  RICO  LITIGANTS 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  let 
me  say  that  on  Wednesday  morning  I 
met  with  some  representatives  of  real 
people— elderly  and  disabled  Califor- 
nians— who  are  presently  pursuing 
civil  RICO  claims  in  cormection  with 
the  purchase  of  what  are  now  worth- 
less bonds  sold  by  American  Continen- 
tal Corp.  in  the  branches  of  Lincoln 
Savings  and  Loan,  a  California  federal- 
ly insured  thrift  institution.  Their  law- 


suit contends  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  an  elaborate  scheme  to  induce 
them  to  Invest  in  unsecured  bonds 
rather  than  the  federally  insured  de- 
posits they  had  sought  and  that  they 
were  deliberately  misled  by  the  em- 
ployees of  Lincoln  into  putting  their 
money,  in  some  cases  their  entire  life 
savings.  Into  these  high  risk  bonds. 

Although  the  provisions  of  S.  438 
which  would  have  made  the  legislation 
applicable  to  pending  litigation  were 
deleted  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  these  constituents 
expressed  deep  concerns  about  the 
possibility  that  the  retroactive  provi- 
sion would  be  restored  at  a  later  time 
in  the  legislative  process,  thereby 
dashing  their  hopes  of  recovering  any 
of  their  losses  through  their  pending 
civil  RICO  proceedings.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  expressed  the  very  strong 
view  that  future  victims  of  this  kind  of 
fraud  should  not  be  denied  the  reme- 
dies now  available  under  civU  RICO. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
agree.  I  see  no  justification  for  taking 
these  remedies  away  from  prospective 
victims  of  white-collar  crime.  I  wiU  do 
everything  I  can  to  prevent  that  out- 
come—both for  those  now  litigating 
civil  RICO  claims  and  for  those  who 
may  need  to  in  the  future.  RICO 
ought  to  provide  a  strong  and  effective 
remedy  for  these  kinds  of  victims. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  if  S.  438  were  enacted, 
there  clearly  would  be  fewer  civil 
RICO  cases  filed,  but  not  because 
there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  fraud  in 
this  country.  The  wTong-doing  would 
continue,  but  a  pofe.ni  remedy  for  vic- 
tims would  have  disappeared.  The  vic- 
tims of  white-collar  crime  are  often 
the  most  vulnerable  of  our  citizens- 
elderly,  poor,  disabled,  or  under-edu- 
cated Americans.  Abuses  by  a  few  liti- 
gants does  not  justify  denying  broad 
classes  of  white-collar  crime  victims 
the  protections  that  RICO  now  pro- 
vides. The  rights  of  victims  have  too 
long  been  ignored  in  our  society.  They 
desene  effective  and  tough  remedies 
for  the  losses  they  suffer. 

TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  i, 787th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

Mr.  President,  Terry  Anderson's  case 
once  again  gives  me  occasion  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  incemational  terror- 
ism. Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  on  this  topic  from 
Mr.  Paul  Hudson  of  Albany,  NY.  Mr. 
Hudson,  a  lawyer,  lost  his  daughter  in 
the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103. 

Mr.  Hudson  maintains- as  I  do— that 
international  law  empowers  the 
United  States  to  act  against  terrorism. 
It  does  not  bind  our  hands,  as  some 
seem  to  believe,  but  allows  us  to  react 
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in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
our  moral  and  legal  traditions.  Indeed 
We  do  not  defend  our  values  by  aban- 
doning them  in  the  effort  to  combat 
terrorism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Hudson's  letter  be  reprint- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Albany.  NY. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  I  read  with 
great  interest  your  exchange  on  the  Senate 
noor  of  November  7th  in  which  you  dis- 
cussed CIA  Director  Webster's  recently  pub- 
lished remarks  on  'rendering"  accused  ter- 
rorists to  the  U.S.  for  trial  and  the  loosen 
ing  of  restrictions  on  U.S.  security  and 
counter-terrorist  forces  so  that  any  foreign 
action  involving  violence  Is  not  automatical- 
ly equated  with  assassination  and  barred  bv 
U.S.  law. 

The  overall  issue  that  you  gentlemen  In 
particular  and  Western  democracies  in  gen- 
eral must  come  to  grips  with  is  this:  How  to 
effectively  fight  terrorism  in  a  legal  and 
moral  manner. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  and  must  fight  the 
evil  of  terrorism  without  sacrificing  our 
legal  principles  and  moral  values.  But  we 
must  act  sooTU  before  this  spreading  cancer 
of  terrorism  reaches  the  point  where  lawful. 
moral  methods  are  completely  inadequate. 

What  can  we  do?  I  would  stress  six  ap- 
proaches: 

1.  Vigorous,  pro-active  application  abroad 
of  criminal  justice  methods  used  to  effec 
lively  block  terrorism  and  fight  organized 
crime  in  this  country.  This  includes  use  of 
rewards,  witness  protection  and  relocation. 
paid  informants,  electronic  eaves-dropping, 
arrests  of  terrorists  on  immigration  or  weap- 
ons charges  before  they  can  strike  or  get  or 
ganized,  formation  of  multi-national 
counter-terrorist  strike  forces,  trial  and  con- 
viction of  terrorists  in  absentia. 

2.  Application  of  Nuremberg  War  Crime 
principles  to  officials  of  terrorist  states. 
This  would  mean  that  terrorist  officials 
would  be  labeled  as  war  criminals,  perhaps 
after  indictment  by  a  multi  national  grrand 
jury,  not  just  common  criminals,  and  the 
U.S.  would  be  authorized  to  use  force  to  ap- 
prehend them  regardless  of  where  they 
sought  refuge.  The  rendering  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  the  Pan  Aro  103  bombing  from 
coimtries  where  they  have  taken  refuge 
such  as  Syria.  Iran,  Libya,  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  would  not  be  In  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  particularly  where  these  states 
have  declared  terrorist  war  on  the  U.S.  or 
harbor  groups  that  have  taken  credit  for 
the  terrorist  acts  in  question. 

3.  Drafting  and  Adoption  by  U.S.  and  its 
allies  of  Anti-Terrorism  Protocols  that 
would  sp>ell  out  what  steps  a  victimized 
nation  could  take  imder  International  law  to 
defend  against  and  punish  terrorist  groups 
and  states. 

4.  Diplomatic  and  Economic  Action  such 
as  breaking  reducing  diplomatic  relations. 
trade  embargos,  elimination  of  U.S.  landing 
rights,  freezing  or  forfeiture  of  assets,  black 
listing  of  corporations  doing  business  with 
terrorist  groups  or  states,  suspension  of 
Most  Favored  Nation  trade  status. 

5.  Military  actioTis  such  as  naval  block- 
ades, aerial  bombing  of  terrorist  camps  or 
other  strategic  targets,  commando  type 
raids  to  rescue  hostages  or  destroy  terrorist 
camps,  bases  and  headquarters. 


6.  Installation  of  a  credible  aviation  secu- 
rity systern  that  uses  state-of-the-art  bomb 
detectors,  properly  trained,  motivated  and 
disciplined  .security  officers,  tightened  air- 
port .security  access  points,  and  hardened 
airframes  to  prevent  decompression  explo- 
sions. Until  such  systems  are  installed  to 
provide  a  highly  credible  defense,  we  must 
provide  airline  passengers  with  information 
on  any  credible  warnings  of  terrorist  threat- 
ened attacks. 

I  would  implore  you  to  become  part  of  the 
solution  in  effectively  fighting  terrorism. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  S.  Hudson. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  morning  business  is 
now  closed. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  365.  S.  1310.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iS.  13101  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by 
the  year  2000.  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
literacy  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SKCTIO  \  I  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act   may  be  cited  as  the   "National 
Literacy  Act  of  1989". 
SEC.  1  FI.\OI\(iS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(II  there  are  between  23  and  27  million 
adult  Americans  who  are  functionally  illit- 
erate, a  number  which  is  increasing  due  to 
disproportionately  high  drop  out  rates  in 
the  public  schools  among  minorities; 

121  the  Adult  Education  Act  is  the  only 
major  program  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  and  sei-ves  only  10  percent  of 
eligible  participants,  while  all  public  and 
private  literacy  programs  serve  only  about 
19  percent  of  those  who  need  help; 

131  illiteracy  is  a  problem  of  inlergenera- 
tional  nature; 

(41  effective  literacy  training  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  particularly  at  the  elementary 
level,  is  essential  to  preventing  further 
growth  in  national  illiteracy  rates; 

<5j  as  many  as  50  million  workers  may 
have  to  be  trained  or  retrained  between  now 
and  the  year  2000;  and 

(6)  the  supply  of  unskilled  workers  is  in- 
creasing and  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
is  decreasing. 

SEC  1.  DEFI.MTION. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "literacy" 
means  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
communicate,  including  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, basic  skills,  computation,  speaking,  and 
listening  skills  normally  associated  with  the 
ability  to  function  at  a  level  greater  than 
the  8th  grade  level  so  that  education,  em- 
ployment, citizenry  and  family  life  is  en- 
hanced 


TITLE  I— LITERACY  COORDINATION 
SEC.  101.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

TTiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Literacy 
Coordination,  Research,  and  Dissemination 
Act  of  1989". 

SEC  ItZ.  SATinSAL  LITERACY  iMO  FEDERAL  I.VTER- 
AGESCY  COVSCIL 

lai  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Literacy  2000  Federal  Inter- 
agency Council  thereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  CoMPOsrriON.—di  The  Council  shall 
consist  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Education  /hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairperson; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
<C)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Services; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

IE)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States; 

<F)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management;  and 

(G)  such  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  to  serve  whenever  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  headed 
by  such  an  officer  are  to  be  corisidered  by 
the  Council. 

12)  Each  individual  described  in  para- 
graph 11)  may  designate  an  individual  to 
represent  such  individual  on  the  Council. 

13)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  as 
long  as  such  member  serves  as  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  President's  principal  advisor  on  liter- 
acy. 

(c)  Quorum.— One  more  than  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
recommendations  and  proposals  to  the 
President,  but  a  lesser  number  may  meet  for 
other  purposes. 

(d>  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  at 
least  4  times  each  year.  When  a  Council 
member  is  unable  to  attend,  the  Council 
member  shall  appoint  an  appropriate  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  an  equivalent  individual 
from  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
member  to  represent  the  member  for  that 
meeting. 

le)  Duties  of  the  Council.— The  Council 
shall- 

11)  devise,  coordinate,  and  monitor  exist- 
ing and  other  government  initiatives  to— 

(A)  facilitate  the  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
and 

(B)  integrate  the  resources  of  literacy  pro- 
grams across  various  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government; 

121  solicit  information  and  advice  from 
representatives  and  experts  with  experience 
in  literacy-related  programs,  including 
members  of  State  and  local  governments,  in- 
dividuals from  education,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness, National  literacy  organieations,  State 
literacy  organizations,  and  local  literacy  or- 
ganizations, volunteer  organizations,  serv- 
ice providers,  and  community-based  organi- 
zations; 

<3)  set  specific  and  measurable  goals  for 
the  Federal  effort  in  the  education  of  illiter- 
ate adults,  children,  and  their  families  so 
that  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  have 
specific  objectives  and  strategies  for  meeting 
such  goals; 

(4)  track  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraph  14 J; 

(5)  issue  a  biennial  report  to  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  progress  made  by  the 


Federal  Government  and  the  Nation  toward 
enhancing  the  literacy  skills  of  its  people, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation 
required  to  improve  and  expand  Federal  lit- 
eracy programs; 

16)  develop  model  systems  for  implement- 
ing and  coordinating  Federal  literacy  pro- 
grams which  can  be  replicated  at  the  State 
and  local  level; 

17)  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among 
reporting  requirements,  the  development  of 
performance  measures,  and  the  development 
of  standards  for  program  effectiveness  for 
literacy-related  Federal  programs;  and 

(8)  advise  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  with  regard  to— 

'A)  the  formulation  of  policy  guidelines 
and  issues  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Center; 

IB)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  activities  and  projects  of  the  Center 
and  the  identification  of  those  activities 
and  projects  that  address  high  priority  needs 
identified  by  the  Council;  and 

iCi  the  selection  and  operation  of  major 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center 

If)  AVA/LABILm-  OF  FVNDS;  PERSONNEL.  — The 

Department  of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
each  department  participating  in  the  Coun- 
cil shall  contribute  a  total  of  $100,000  in  sal- 
aries, expenses  and  personnel  to  support  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Council.  The 
ACTION  Agency  and  each  agency  partici- 
pating in  the  Council  shall  contribute  at 
least  $20,000  in  salaries,  expenses  and  per- 
sonnel to  support  the  administrative  needs 
of  the  Council.  The  administrative  needs  of 
the  Council  may  include  staffing,  consult- 
ants, supplies  and  travel. 

SEC  103.  LITERACY  RELATED  PROCRAMS  IS  THE  DE 
PARTME\T  OF  EDI  CA  THIS. 

la)  Coordination.— Section  202  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"ih)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocation- 
al and  Adult  Education  shall,  m  addition  to 
performing  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  shall  have  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  all  literacy  related  pro- 
grams and  policy  initiatives  in  the  Depart- 
ment The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocation- 
al and  Adult  Education  shall— 

"ID  coordinate  the  staff  resources  and  the 
assistance  provided  to  the  Council; 

"12)  assist  in  coordinating  the  related  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies;  and 

■'13)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  or  her  responsibilities  as  chairperson  of 
the  Council.". 

SEC  104.  .\ATIO.\AL  CENTER  FOR  LITERACY. 

la)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  enhance  the  national  effort  to  eliminate 
the  current  problem  of  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000  by  improving  research,  development 
and  information  dissemination  through  a 
national  research  center, 
lb)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds— 
(V  far  too  little  is  known  about  how  to  im- 
prove access  to.  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of,  adult  literacy  programs,  assessment 
tools,  and  evaluation  efforts; 

12)  there  is  no  reliable  nor  central  source 
of  information  about  the  existing  knowledge 
base  in  the  area  of  literacy; 

13)  a  National  Center  for  Literacy  would 
provide  a  national  focal  point  for  research, 
technical  assistance  and  research  dissemi- 


nation, policy  analysis,  and  program  eval- 
uation in  the  area  of  literacy;  and 

14)  such  a  National  Center  would  facili- 
tate a  pooling  of  ideas  and  expertise  across 
fragmented  programs  and  research  efforts. 

ic)  Program  Authorized.— ID  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  a 
contract  with,  a  qualified  non-profit  organi- 
zation or  institution  or  consortia  of  such  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  to  establish  and 
operate  a  nonprofit  National  Center  for  Lit- 
eracy Ihereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Center")  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsections  la)  and  lb).  Such  grant 
shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years, 
and  is  renewable. 

12)  The  Center  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  a  director  of  the  Center  Ihereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director"); 

IB/  experts  in  the  literacy  field; 

(CI  directors  and  supervisors  for  each  of 
the  major  functions  of  the  Center  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (D  through  18)  of  subsection 
lei;  and 

ID)  professional  and  support  staff. 

13)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  shall  select  a  panel  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  Federal  employees 
and  who  are  recognized  nationally  as  ex- 
perts in  adult  and  child  literacy  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  a  grant  recipient  under  this 
section. 

141  The  Center  shall  have  the  ability  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  joint  ventures,  and 
to  .form  cooperative  relationships  with  State 
and  local  agencies,  educational  entities, 
community-based  organizations,  volunteer 
literacy  organizations,  business  and  labor 
organizations,  and  service  providers,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
functions  of  the  Center. 

151  The  Center  may  accept,  but  not  solicit, 
private  contributions,  foundation  grants, 
and  other  grants  to  support  the  research  and 
dissemination  activities  of  the  Center. 

161  The  Center  shall  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, coordinate  and  utilize  existing  resources 
that  relate  to  the  mission  of  the  Center. 

idi  Application.— Each  organization  or 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

le)  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  be  used  by  the  Center 
to- 
ll)  conduct   basic   and   applied    research 
on— 

I  A)  the  process  by  which  children  and 
adults  learn  to  read  and  develop  basic  skills; 

IB)  problems  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
the  learning  disabled; 

iCi  developing  instructional  techniques 
and  assessment  tools; 

ID)  the  use  of  technology  and  other  studies 
which  would  advance  the  literacy  knowledge 
base,  and  which  would  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  other  research  services  but  would 
build  on  such  research  efforts; 

lEi  the  development  of  models  for  the  ef- 
fective mtergenerational  education  of  illit- 
erate adults  and  their  children; 

iFi  improving  curriculum,  software,  and 
other  literacy  materials  and  to  encourage 
the  training  and  use  of  full-time  profession- 
al adult  educators;  and 

IG)  addressing  problems  facing  the  limited 
English  proficient,  in  coordination  with  the 
national  clearinghouse  on  literacy  educa- 
tion of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
authorized  under  section  372  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act; 


(2)  provide  technical  assistance  includ- 
ing— 

I  A)  tracking  the  development  of  literacy 
and  basic  skills  programs; 

IB)  disseminating  research  findings; 

IC)  disseminating  iTiformation  regarding 
exemplary  program  models,  curricula,  and 
training  models,  particularly  models  that 
offer  effective  approaches  to  diagnosing  and 
serving  the  learning  disabled,  prisoners  and 
ex-offenders; 

ID)  the  use  of  technology  and  materials  de- 
velopment; and 

(E)  supplementing  the  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  State  literacy  resource 
centers  to  local  literacy  providers; 

13)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  in  providing  in- 
formation on  Federal  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sector  literacy  efforts  and  programs, 
teaching  and  assessment  methods,  and  eval- 
uation tools,  to  Federal  State,  and  local 
agencies.  Hncluding  the  State  literacy  re- 
source centers  established  in  section  354  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act),  as  well  as  to  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  and  voluntary 
groups; 

'4)  conduct  policy  analysis  and  program 
evaluation  activities,  including— 

lAi  the  development  of  a  data  base  on  lit- 
eracy programs: 

(B)  the  development  of  assessment  tools; 

iCi  evaluation  of  progress  made  toward 
national  goals; 

ID)  developing,  collecting,  and  providing 
information,  including  information  atiout 
State  and  local  programs,  to  facilitate  na- 
tional planning  and  policy  development  in 
adult  and  child  literacy; 

IE)  developing  model  systems  for  imple- 
menting and  coordinating  Federal  literacy 
programs  which  can  be  replicated  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and 

iFl  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions regarding— 

HI  ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among  re- 
porting requirements. 

Hi)  the  development  of  performance  meas- 
ures, and 

Hill  the  development  of  standards  for  pro- 
gram effectiveness  for  literacy-related  Feder- 
al programs; 

15)  conduct  a  model  demonstration  pro- 
gram, in  consultation  with  Slate  education- 
al agencies,  to  demonstrate  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  remediate,  train,  retrain  and 
place  persons  who  do  not  complete  second- 
ary school  or  possess  a  general  equivalency 
diploma; 

16)  provide  a  toll-free  hotline  for  literacy 
related  information  for  individuals  and  for 
literacy  providers,  which  may  use  private 
contributions; 

17)  coordinate  with  the  national  clearing- 
house on  literacy  education  of  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics  established  pursuant  to 
section  372  of  the  Adult  Education  Act;  and 

181  engage  in  activities  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  data  and  collection  of  statis- 
tics related  to  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

(f)  Data.— The  Center  shall  in  accordance 
with  regulations  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)i8).  provide  all  interested  parties, 
including  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individuals,  direct  access  to  data  collected 
by  the  Center  for  the  purposes  of  research 
and  acquiring  statistical  information. 

(g)  PFUORm.—The  Center  shall  give  priori- 
ty to  the  activities  described  in  paragraphs 
12).  13).  and  16)  of  subsection  le). 

Ih)  Evaluation.— The  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Council  on  progress  made  in 
achieving  national  literacy  goals.  This 
report  shall  include  the  results  of  an  evalua- 
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tion  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public,  (w 
well  as  private  sector,  literacy  programs. 

(V  AUTHORlZATtON  OF  APPROPRUTtONS.  —  (l ) 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  to  carry  out  the 
protnsions  of  this  section. 

12)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  6e  used  to  conduct  the  model 
demonstration  program  descritied  in  section 
103(eHS>. 

SBC.  IM.  STATE  UTERACr  RESOIRCE  CE.VTER. 

Subpart  6  of  part  B  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended— 

(II  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
louring  new  section  354: 

-SEC.  SU.  STATE  LITERACY  RESOIRCE  CESTER 

"(a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  State  and  local  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  efforts  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
through  a  new  program  of  State  literacy  re- 
source center  grants  to — 

"(1/  stimulate  the  coordination  of  literacy 
services, 

"(2)  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  organizations  to  provide  literacy  serv- 
ices, and 

"<3>  facilitate  the  sharing  of  literacy  re- 
sources within  the  State. 

"lb)  Program  Authorized.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  State  literacy  resource  centers  in 
such  States  that  apply  for  grants.  Such 
grants  shall  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  and  shall  not  exceed  $500,000 
per  year. 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  contract  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  iDith  the  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  office  on  literacy,  a  volun- 
teer organization,  a  community-based  orga- 
nization or  another  nonprofit  entity  to  op- 
erate a  State  literacy  resource  center  If  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  operate 
the  Center,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  selection  of  the  entity  selected 
to  operate  the  Center. 

"(3)  No  State  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion for  more  than  3  fiscal  years. 

"fc)  Uses  or  Funds.— Funds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  used  for— 

"ID  the  development  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  coordination  of  literacy  ac- 
tivities toithin  the  State  and  vnth  the  Feder- 
al Government; 

"(2)  activities  related  to  improixing  access 
to  literacy  services  in  the  State  through  the 
promotion  of  technology  utilization,  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  service 
providers  to  improve  overall  literacy  pro- 
gram design  and  evaluation,  the  di.tseniina- 
tion  of  information  among  literacy  H'Tvice 
providers,  and  other  activities  which  en- 
hance the  delivery  of  literacy  services:  and 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  a  State  literacy 
resource  center  to — 

"(A)  serve  as  a  link  between  State  and 
local  service  providers  and  the  National 
Center  for  Literacy  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
seminating research  and  other  information 
generated  by  the  National  Center  for  Liter- 
acy to  service  providers: 

"(B)  upgrade  the  system  of  diffuswn  and 
adoption  of  state-of-the-art  teaching  meth- 
od* and  technologies: 

"(C)  assist  in  coordinating  the  delivery  of 
literacy  services  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies; 

"(D)  encourage  government  and  industry 
partnerships,  including  partnerships  among 


small  business,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  community-based  organizations; 
"(E)    encourage    innovation    and    experi- 
mentation in  literacy  services; 

"(F)  provide  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  com- 
munity-based literacy  organizations,  and 
correctional  education  programs  to  improve 
literacy  policy  and  programs; 

'(G)  train  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  literacy  instructors  in— 

"(i)  selecting  and  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  state-of-the-art  methodologies,  in- 
structional materials,  and  technologies  in- 
cluding— 
"(I)  computer  assisted  instruction, 
"(II)  video  tapes. 
"(Ill)  interactive  systems,  and 
"(IV)  data  link  systems:  and 
"(ii)  assessing  learning  style  and  screen- 
ing for  learning  disabilities,  and  providing 
individualized    remedial    reading    instruc- 
tion: 

"(H)  encourage  and  facilitate  the  training 
of  full-time  professional  adult  educators: 
and 

"(I)  address  new  literacy  issues,  including 
family  literacy,  workplace  literacy,  and  Eng- 
lish literacy,  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance as  such  issues  emerge. 

•(dl  Special  Ruls.—(1)  Each  State  receiv- 
ing funds  pursuant  to  this  section  may  use 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  funds  to 
establish  a  State  advisory  council  on  adult 
education  and  literacy  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  332  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act 

"(2)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  may  use  such  funds  to  sup- 
port an  established  State  council  to  the 
extent  that  such  council  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  332  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act 

"(e)  AppucATiON.-d)  Each  State  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner  and  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought 

"(B>  include  a  statewide  plan  urith  meas- 
urable goals  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
within  the  State,  including  an  implementa- 
tion plan  describing— 

"(i)  strategies  to  facilitate  the  maximum 
participation  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions, volunteer  organizations  and  other 
nongovernmental  entities  in  statevnde  liter- 
dcy  efforts:  and 

"(ii)  procedures  for  the  coordination  of  lit- 
eracy activities  in  the  State  conducted  by 
public  and  private  organizations,  and  for 
enhancing  the  systems  of  service  delivery. 

"(C)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
use  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  section 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Each  State  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)(B)  to  the  State  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Adult  Education  and  Lit- 
eracy 60-days  before  submission  for  review 
and  comment  The  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education  and  Literacy  shall 
transmit  such  comments  to  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Payments;  Federal  Share.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  having  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d).  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
activities  described  in  the  application. 
"(2)  The  Federal  share— 


"(A)  for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  in  which 
the  State  receives  funds  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent'  and 

"(B)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
State  receives  funds  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent 

"(g)  Non-Federal  Share.— (1)  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  payrnents  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  plant  equipment  or  serv- 
ices. 

"(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
For  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  part  A  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  exceeds  $160,000,000 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  ou- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. ". 

TITLE  II— WORKFORCE  LITERACY 
SEC.  2»l.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Workforce 
Literacy  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2K.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  adults 
who  lack  the  level  of  literacy  skills  requisite 
to  effective  citizenship  and  productive  em- 
ployment: 

(2)  to  expand  and  improve  the  current 
system  for  delivering  and  accessing  adult 
education  services,  including  the  use  of  com- 
munity based  organizations,  and  including 
the  delivery  of  such  services  to  educationally 
disadvantaged  adults; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  adult 
education  teacher  training  programs:  and 

(4)  to  increase  the  number  of  full-time  pro- 
fessional, adult  educators. 

SEC.  203.  ADVLT EDUCATION  AMENDMESTS, 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Section  313(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "There"  and  inserting  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  there": 

(2)  striking  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1993"  and  inserting 
"and  fiscal  year  1990":  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and 
1993  an  amount  equal  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  plus 
$100,000,000. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  in  any 
fiscal  year  that  a  majority  of  the  illiterate 
population  assisted  under  this  title  has  been 
served,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  6e  equal 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. ". 

(b)  Use  of  Funds;  Local  Appucations.— 
Section  322  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  striking  "only  if  the  applicable 
local  educational  agency  has  been  consulted 
loith  and  has  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  application  of  such  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution"  and  inserting 
"only  if  the  grant  application  from  such  en- 
tities to  the  State  has  been  made  available 
to  the  applicable  local  educational  agency 
for  review  and  comment": 


(2)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  "if  any, "  after  "agency, ": 

(3)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(1)  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  sentence:  "Each 
State  educational  agency  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
assure  direct  and  e'!uitable  access  to  Federal 
funds  to  locrl  educational  agencies,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  community- 
based  organizations,  and  institutions  which 
serve  educationally  disadvantaged  adults. "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by— 

(A)  striking  "any  consultation"  and  in- 
serting "the  opportunity  to  comment":  and 

(B)  striking  "taken  place  is"  and  inserting 
"been": 

(5)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(4)(A), 
strike  the  period  and  insert  ",  particularly 
those  adults  with  a  reading  ability  below  the 
fifth  grade  level,  and  those  adults  who  reside 
in  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  adults 
who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent  ";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  "20  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "25  percent" 

(c)  State  Advisory  Council.— (1)  The 
heading  to  section  332  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "AND  LIT- 
ERACr"  before  the  period. 

(2)  Section  332  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(AJ  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  striking  "adult  education,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor"  and  inserting  "adult 
education  and  literacy,  appointed  by.  and 
responsible  to,  the  Governor": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  striking  all  beginning  with  "con- 
sist" through  the  end  period  and  inserting 
"consists  of  representatives  of  public  educa- 
tion; public  and  private  sector  employment; 
recognized  State  labor  organizations;  pri- 
vate, voluntary,  and  community-based  liter- 
acy organizations  and  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  a  State,  or  the  designee  of  such 
persons,  from  each  of  the  following  State 
agencies: 

"(A)  the  State  education  agency; 

"(B)  the  State  job  training  agency; 

"(C)  the  State  human  services  agency; 

"(D)  the  State  public  assistance  agencies; 

"(E)  the  State  library  program:  and 

"(F)  the  State  economic  development  agen- 
cies. 

The  Council  shall  also  include  officers  of  the 
State  government  whose  agencies  provide 
funding  for  literacy  sennces  or  who  may  be 
designated  by  the  Govermor  or  the  (Chairper- 
son of  the  Council  to  serve  whenever  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  headed 
by  such  an  officer  are  to  be  considered  by 
the  Council "; 

(C)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  "The  Governor's 
senior  advisor  on  literacy  shall  serve  as 
chairperson  of  the  Council  One  member 
more  than  one  half  of  the  members  on  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  recommendations 
and  proposals  to  the  Governor,  but  a  lesser 
number  of  members  may  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  other  purposes. "; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence: 
"The  State  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
least  4  times  each  year.  ";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (f)  by— 

(i)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10),  respectively; 

(ii)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  review  and  comment  on  the  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  354(d)(2)  and 
submit  such  comments  to  the  Secretary: 


"(3)  set  specific  and  measurable  goals  for 
the  State  effort  in  the  long-term  education  of 
illiterate  adults,  children,  and  their  families 
that  are  consistent  with  the  Federal  effort  so 
that  all  appropriate  State  agencies  have  spe- 
cific objectives  and  strategies  for  meeting 
such  goals  and  there  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  achieving  such  goals; 

"(4)  track  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3); 

"(5)  coordinate  and  monitor  initiatives 
to- 

"(Al  facilitate  the  elimination  of  illiter- 
acy, and 

"(B)  integrate  the  resources  of  literacy 
programs  across  various  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  State  government; 

"(6)  disseminate  information  on  State, 
local  and  private  sector  literacy  efforts: 

"(7)  recommend  policies  for  establishing 
model  systems  for  implementing  and  coordi- 
nating State  literacy  programs  which  can  be 
replicated  at  the  local  level'  and 

"(8)  implement  reporting  requirements, 
standards  for  outcomes,  performance  meas- 
ures, and  program  effectiveness  in  State  pro- 
grams,  that  are  consistent  with  those  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Literacy  2000  Federal 
Interagency  Council;";  and 

(Hi)  in  paragraph  (9)  (as  redesignated  in 
clause  (i))  by  inserting  "the  Governor  and" 
after  "advise". 

(d)  State  Plan.— Section  342(c)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(21  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  report  the  amount  of  administrative 
funds  spent  on  program  improvements:  and 

"(15)  contain  assurances  that  financial 
assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  used  to  assist  and  expand  existing 
programs,  and  to  develop  new  programs  for 
adults  whose  lack  of  basic  skills— 

"(A)  renders  such  adults  unemployable: 

"(B)  keeps  employed  or  unemployed  adults 
.from  functioning  independently  in  society; 
and 

"(C)  severely  reduces  the  ability  of  such 
adults  to  positively  impact  the  literacy  of 
their  children. ". 

(e)  Teacher  Training.— (1)  Section  353(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)(B); 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and": 

(C)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  training  professional  teachers,  volun- 
teers, and  administrators,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  training— 

"(A)  full-time  professional  adult  educa- 
tors: 

"(B)  minority  adult  educators: 

"(C)  limited  English  proficiency  adult 
educators:  and 

"(D)  teachers  to  recognize  and  more  effec- 
tively serve  illiterate  individuals  with  learn- 
ing disabilities,  and  with  a  reading  ability 
below  the  fifth  grade  level  "; 

(4)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c);  and 

(5)  inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(b)  after  subsection  (a): 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— If  the  amount  allotted 
to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  IS  percent  of  such  excess  shall  be  used 


to  carry  out  the  training  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(3l. ': 

(2)  Section  353  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "10"  and 
inserting  "15":  and 

(B>  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  at 
follows: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— At  least  7.5  percent  of 
the  15  percent  reserved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pro-vi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a). ". 

(31(A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  take  effect  at  the  l>eginning  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  exceeds 
$200,000,000  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(f)  Business.  Industry,  Labor,  and  Educa- 
tion Partnerships  for  Workplace  Liter- 
acy.—Section  371  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  ",  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  "  after  "Secretary"; 

(21  in  subsection  (a)(4)  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (C).  (D),  and  (E),  as  subpara- 
graphs (Dl.  (E),  and  (F),  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  contain  assurances  that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  received 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
professional  teacher  or  volunteer  training 
(including  training  regarding  the  identifica- 
tion and  teaching  of  learning  disabled  indi- 
viduals) or  technical  assistance  (including 
technical  assistance  in  implementing  pro- 
grams);": 

(3)  by  inserting  the  follouHng  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection  (a): 

"(5)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications from  partnerships  which  include 
small  businesses. ";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  i-nserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(II  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out 
the  provisio-ns  of  this  section. ". 

SEC.  2*4 .  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE 

Section  1531(b)  of  Uie  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by- 

(II  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6) 
as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively;  and 

(21  i-nserting  the  folloicing  new  paragraph 
(5)  after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  teachers  and  school  counselors  to 
identify,  particularly  in  the  early  grades, 
students  with  reading  and  related  problems 
which  place  such  students  at  risk  for  illiter- 
acy in  their  adult  years:". 

SEC.  2»i.  GAOSTl'DY 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  update  the  1975  study  entitled 
"The  Adult  Basic  Education  Program: 
Progress  in  Reducing  Illiteracy  and  Im- 
provements Needed"  within  18  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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TrriE  m—FAMiuES  for  l/tera  cy 

SEC.  Jtl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Families  for 
Literacy  Act  of  1989  ". 

SEC.  302.  ST.4TE.WE.Vr  OF  PCRPOSE 

The  purpose  oj  this  title  is  to  break  the  in- 
tergenerational  cycle  of  illiteracy  by  improv- 
ing the  parenting  and  basic  skills  of  adults 
in  order  to— 

ID  foster  learning  among  the  children  of 
illiterate  adults; 

12/  foster  family-oriented  approaches  to  re- 
ducing illiteracy;  and 

<3)  address  illiteracy  through  the  social  en- 
vironment in  which  children  are  bom  and 
raised. 
SEC.  Ml  EVE.\  STAHT. 

Section  10S9  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  u  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SEC.  IKS.  AITHOIU2.4T/O.S  OF  APFROPfU.ATIO.VS 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tSO, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  ". 
SEC.  SH.  FAMILIES  FOR  LITERACY  PROGRAM. 

la)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
13  to  proinde  assistance  to  nonprofit  enti- 
ties, or  consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit  en- 
tities, and  local  educational  agencies  to  ini- 
tiate education  programs  and  services  for 
children  aged  3  and  under  and  their  parents 
to  enhance  the  early  literacy  developmental 
process  of  such  children,  particularly  target- 
ing functionally  illiterate  parents  and  their 
children  to  enhance  the  literacy  building  ca- 
pattilities  of  such  parents  and  their  children. 

lb)  Grants  Ai'thorized.  —  'D  The  Secretary 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  to  make  a  total  of  10 
demonstration  grants  to  nonprofit  entities. 
or  consortia  of  businesses  lincluding  small 
tmsinessl.  nonprofit  entities,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  public  agencies  to 
pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  in- 
tergenerational  learning  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  children  aged  3  and  under  and  their 
parents,  in  order  to  monitor,  and  improve 
the  early  developmental  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren, especially  in  literacy  developmental 
skills. 

12)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  appli- 
cants whose  programs  serve  hard-to-serve 
populations,  including— 

iA)  teenaged  parents: 

IB)  illiterate  parents; 

IC)  economically  disadvantaged  parents: 

ID)  offenders  and  their  families: 

IE)  unemployed  parents; 

IF)  learning  disabled  parents;  and 

IG)  non-English  speaking  parents. 

Ic)  APPUCATJOS.—Each  nonprofit  entity,  or 
consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit  entities, 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  public 
agencies  desiring  a  demonstration  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shaU- 

11)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought;  and 

12)  contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  reguire  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Id)  Staff  Teams.— iv  Each  nonprofit 
entity,  or  consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit 
entities,  and  local  educational  agencies  re- 
ceiving  assistance    pursuant    to    this    part 


shall  employ  and  train  staff  teams  of  early 
childhood  educators,  literacy  educators  or 
parent  educators  to  provide— 

IA)  literacy  education  for  adults; 

IB)  parenting  education  for  adults; 

IC)  screening  for  language  disorders  and 
learning  disabilities: 

ID)  prereadmg  and  other  developmental 
skills  for  children  aged  3  and  under: 

lE)  structured  time  for  parents  to  use 
newly  acquired  skills  with  their  children; 
and 

'Ft  referral  sen  ices  for  families,  including 
referrals  for  drug  rehabilitation,  counseling, 
or  assessment  and  remediation  of  learning 
disabilities. 

'2>  Each  nonprofit  entity  or  consortia  of 
businesses,  nonprofit  entities,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  public  agencies  re- 
ceiving assistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  employ,  select  and  provide  training 
for.  staff  teams  on  the  basis  of— 

'Ai  experience  in  working  with  children 
and  families, 

<Bi  a  degree  in  special  education  or  learn- 
ing disabilities: 

iC)  a  bachelor's  degree  in  child  develop- 
ment psychology,  or  education; 

(Di  experience  m  social  work,  child  care, 
pediatrics,  family  counseling;  and 

IE)  experience  in  teaching  reading. 

ie>  CoMMVNrry  Advisory  Councils.— U) 
Each  nonprofit  entity,  or  consortia  of  busi- 
nesses, nonprofit  entities,  parents,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  other  public  agencies 
which  receives  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  establish  community  advisory  councils 
to  provide— 

IA)  outreach  serinces,  including  outreach 
services  to  non-English  speaking  parents, 

IB)  notification  to  local  family  courts  of 
the  existence  of  the  Families  for  Literacy 
Program, 

iC>  family  referral  services, 

iDi  public  relations  services,  and 

IE)  recruiting  drives. 

i2i  The  community  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  il).  shall  hire  staff 
as  well  as  utilize  volunteers.  Volunteers  may 
refer  individuals  into  the  Families  for  Liter- 
acy Program  and  from  the  Families  for  Lit- 
eracy Program  into  sen-ices  such  as— 

(A)  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children; 

IB)  well-baby  clinics; 

IC)  literacy  programs; 

ID)  speech,  language,  and  hearing  special- 
ists: 

IE)  learning  disabilities  specialists;  and 

IF)  child  abuse  sennces. 

If)  Nonfederal  Share.— H)  The  portion  of 
the  costs  described  in  subsection  ib)  that  are 
not  paid  from  a  grant  provided  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  m  cash  or  in  kind  fairly 
evaluated,  including  equipment  or  services. 

12)  Each  nonprofit  entity,  or  consortia  of 
businesses,  nonprofit  entities,  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  receiving  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  use  funds  received 
under  chapter  2  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Improvement  Amendments  of 
1988  to  pay  the  portion  of  the  costs  de- 
scnbed  in  subsection  ib)  that  are  not  paid 
from  a  grant  provided  under  this  section. 

Ig)  DEFiNmoNS.—As  used  in  this  section— 

11)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School  Improvement  Act  of  1988. 

12)  The  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 


13)  The  term  "family"  includes  all  primary 
child  care  givers  in  addition  to  parents. 

ih)  Family  Literacy  Pubuc  Broadcasting 
Program.-II)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  to  arrange  for 
the  production  and  dissemination  of  family 
literacy  programming  and  accompanying 
materials  which  would  assist  parents  in  im- 
proving family  literacy  skills  and  language 
development  In  producing  and  developing 
such  programming,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  public  broadcasting  stations 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

12)  After  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph 11)  is  produced,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  arrange  to  have 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials for  distribution  at  sites  chosen  from 
among— 

IA)  State  and  local  libraries  operating  lit- 
eracy programs,  and 

IB)  nonprofit  entities  sennng  hard-to- 
senw  populations  as  defined  in  section 
304ib/i2t,  including  community-based  orga- 
nizations, volunteer  organizations  and 
other  nongovernmental  entities. 

13)  The  audio  and  video  instructional 
media  materials  described  in  paragraph  12) 
shall  be  used  at  sites  described  in  paragraph 
12),  and  on  a  loan  basis,  distributed  to  fami- 
lies. 

14)  One  year  after  distribution  of  the 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials, the  Corporation  for  F^blic  Broadcast- 
ing shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  distri- 
bution and  use  of  the  audio  and  video  in- 
structional media  materials  produced  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and  such  audio  and 
video  instructional  media  materials'  contri- 
bution in  promoting  literacy. 

li)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 1 1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  12),  and 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  am.ount 
appropriated  for  section  1059  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
exceeds  $30,000,000  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sectiorL 

12)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  Ih),  of 
which  $100,000  shall  be  reserved  for  repro- 
ducing and  distributing  programming  or 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials. 

TITLE  I y— BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Books  for 
Families  Literacy  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  402.  statement  OF  PCRPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enhance 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  public  librar- 
ies to  combat  illiteracy  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  public  literacy  services  as  such 
services  relate  to  overcoming  the  condition 
of  illiteracy  in  the  Nation. 

SEC.    403.    INEXPESSIVE  BOOK  DISTRIBITION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

la)  Priority.— Section  15631b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by— 

11)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
12); 

12)  by  redesignating  paragraph  13)  as 
paragraph  14);  and 

13)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  12): 


"13)  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  contractor 
will  give  priority  in  the  selection  of  addi- 
tional local  programs  to  programs  and 
projects  which  serve  children  and  students 
with  special  needs  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to— 

"IA)  low-income  children  iparticularly 
such  children  in  high  poi^erty  areas); 

"IB)  children  'at-risk': 

"lO  disabled  children: 

"ID)  emotionally  disturbed  children; 

"IE)  foster  children; 

"IF)  homeless  children; 

"IG)  migrant  children: 

"IH)  children  without  access  to  libraries; 

"ID  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  chil- 
dren; and 

"IJ)  children  whose  parents  arc  institu- 
tionalized or  incarcerated;  and". 

lb)  Study.— The  Contractor  shall  report  to 
the  Department  of  Education  annually  re- 
garding the  number  and  description  of  the 
additional  programs  funded  under  subsec- 
tion 1563la)l3)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  404.  library  literacy  PROGRAMS. 

la)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  41  a)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  amended  by— 

11)  striking  "and"  after  paragraph  I4); 

12)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 15)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

13)  inserting  after  paragraph  15)  the  fol- 
lounng  new  paragraphs  16)  and  17); 

"16)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  section  602  there  are  authorized 
to  t)e  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  1994,  and  1995;  and 

"17)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  section  603,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  and 
1995.". 

Ib)  Books,  Tapes,  and  Computer  Soft- 
ware,—Section  601lc)l2)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Construction  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "programs"  a  comma  and  "includ- 
ing books,  tapes,  and  computer  software". 

Ic)  PRiORmr.— Section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"If)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  programs 
and  services  which— 

"ID  urill  be  delivered  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  which  have  highest  concentrations  of 
adults  who  do  not  have  a  secondary  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  and  which— 

"IA)  have  few  community  or  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described 
under  this  section  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, or 

"IB)  have  low  per  capita  income,  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment'  and 

"12)  coordinate  with  literacy  organiza- 
tions and  community  based  organizations 
providing  literacy  services. ". 

SEC.     40S.     state    A.\D    LOCAL    PVBUC    LIBRARY 
GRANTS. 

Title  VI  of  the  Library  Services  Construc- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  sections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SEC.  SOi.  MODEL  LIBRARY  LITERACY  CENTERS. 

"la)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  provide  for  a  library 
literacy  demonstration  grant  program  to 
help  overcome  illiteracy  throughout  the 
Nation  by  establishing  model  library  liter- 
acy centers  xoith  resources  and  facilities  to 


assist  those  in  need  of  literacy  training  and 
access  to  reading  materials. 

"lb)  Grants  Authorized.— (D  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  to  State  and  local  public  libraries  to 
establish  exemplary  model  programs. 

"12)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $200,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"13)  Each  State  or  local  public  library  re- 
ceiving assistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  receive  1  grant  per  fiscal  year  for  a 
maximum  of  5  fiscal  years. 

"14)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  2  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  4la)l6)  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  grant  program  set  forth 
in  this  section. 

"15)  The  Secretary  shall  select  an  expert  in 
library  literacy  activities  to  administer  the 
grant  program  set  forth  in  this  sectiorL 

"lO  Appucation.—ID  Each  State  or  local 
public  library  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shaU— 

"IA)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought; 

"IB)  descrH>e  an  innovative  approach  to 
public  library  literacy  activities; 

"IC)  substantiate  the  potential  as  to  how 
the  library  profession  will  benefit  from  the 
demonstration  grant  and  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  demonstration  grant' 

"ID)  provide  a  detailed  description  of  how 
the  demonstration  grant  will  impact  on  il- 
literacy within  the  applicant's  community; 

"IE)  set  forth  any  special  evidence  for  the 
need  for  such  a  demonstration  grant; 

"IF)  describe  how  the  results  of  the  demon- 
stration grant  will  be  evaluated  and  dis- 
seminated; 

"IG)  indicate  the  potential  of  the  demon- 
stration grant  for  achieving  replicability 
and  for  serving  as  a  viable  model;  and 

"IH)  provide  evidence  that  the  dcTnonstra- 
tion  grant— 

"li)  was  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  State  library  agency  and  unth  leading 
experts  in  adult  literacy,  and 

"Hi)  takes  into  account  literacy  research. 

"12)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  peer  review  panel  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  id),  shall  develop  regulations 
regarding  the  criteria  for  awarding  grants 
and  approving  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Id)  Peer  Review  Panel.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  peer  review  panel  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  establishing  criteria  for 
awarding  grants  and  approving  applica- 
tions under  this  sectioru  The  Secretary  may 
appoint  such  technical  experts  and  consult- 
ants to  the  peer  review  panel  as  may  be 
useful  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
peer  review  panel 

"SEC  $$i.  ISEXPESSIVE  BOOK  DISTRIBITIOS  PRO- 
GRAM. 

"la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  Reading  is  Fundamen- 
tal, a  private  nonprofit  organization  which 
motivates  children  to  learn  to  read,  to  sup- 
port and  promote  the  establishment  of  read- 
ing motivation  programs  which  include  the 
distribution  of  inexpensive  books.  Such  con- 
tract shall  give  priority  to  programs  and 
projects  which  target  rural  and  urban  areas 
with  large  concentrations  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children  and  students. 

"lb)  Use  of  Funds.— The  contract  author- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  la)  shall  provide 
that  Reading  is  Fundamental  use  the  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  title  to— 


"ID  increase  access  to  children's  books  for 
parents,  with  priority  being  gix>en  to  parent* 
of  newborns  through  children  aged  S;  and 

"12)  develop  motivational  materials  to 
reach  parents  most  disconnected  from  the 
education  community,  by  making  children's 
books  available  in  such  places  as  welfare  of- 
fices, health  facilities,  homeless  shelters,  mi- 
grant labor  facilities,  public  housing  devel- 
opments, and  local  offices  which  administer 
the  Supplemental  Food  Program  established 
pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.". 

TITLE  V—STVDE.VTS  FOR  LITERACY 
SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Students  for 
Literacy  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  Stl  statement  OF  PI  RPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  promote 
the  development  location,  and  placement  of 
community  service  jobs  for  students  in  the 
area  of  literacy  tutoring,  outreach,  and 
training  under  the  Work-Study  Programs  set 
forth  in  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 
SEC.  S03.  Sn  DENT  LITERACY  CORPS. 

Section  146  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  I4(.  AITMORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to    carry   out    the    proi^isions    of  this   part 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  ". 
SEC.  S04.  WORKSnOY  PROGRAMS 

la)     AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  44 lib)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  $656,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.". 

lb)  Contents  of  Agreement.— Section 
443ib)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
amended — 

ID  in  paragraph  I2)IA)  by  inserting  after 
the  comma  the  following;  "except  that  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  literacy  training  programs  pursu- 
ant to  section  447lb)l2/";  and 

12)  in  paragraph  15)  by— 

IA)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph I  A); 

IB)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph IB);  and 

IC)  inserting  the  following  nev)  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"lO  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensation 
of  students  employed  in  the  literacy  work- 
study  training  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 447lb)l2)  shall  be  100  percent;". 

Ic)  Job  Location  and  Development  Pro- 
ORAMS.— Section  4461a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"13)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  IDIB) 
shall  not  apply  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  442  for  the  creation  and  placement 
of  literacy  related  positions  for  students,  in- 
cluding students  working  with  existing  local 
literacy  organizatioru. ". 

TITLE  VI— VOLUNTEERS  FOR  UTERACY 
SEC  (01.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Volunteers 
for  Literacy  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  sot.  STATEMENT  OF Pl RPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  develop, 
strengthen,  supplement  and  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  comt)at  illiteracy 
through  the  use  of  volunteers. 
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Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  6y  insert- 
ing after  section  114  the  follouting  neio  sec- 
tion: 

"UNIVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  LITERACY 

"Sec.  lis.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
and  conditions  in  sections  112  and  113,  the 
Director  shall  make  grants  and  contracts 
for.  or  iMth,  a  program  of  full-time  volunteer 
service  to  6e  known  as  University  Year  for 
Literacy.  The  purpose  of  the  program  shall 
be  to  establish  and  support  innovative  ways 
to  use  full-time  students  enrolled  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  as  volunteers  in 
addressing  and  solving  the  broad  range  of 
problems  facing  illiterate  and  functionally 
illiterate  individuals,  and  m  providing  as- 
sistance to  organizations  involved  in  com- 
iMting  illiteracy  and  the  problems  of  illiter 
ate  iruiividuals. 

"(b)  In  recruiting  University  Year  for  Lit- 
eracy volunteers,  priority  shall  be  given  to 
individuals  pursuing  a  course  of  study  that 
is  related  to,  or  likely  to  lead  to.  a  career  m 
a  field  related  to  addressing  the  problem  of 
illiteracy. ". 

SEC.  (M.  UTERACr  CHALLESOE  CRASTS. 

Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"LITERACY  CHALLENGE  GRA.VTS 

"Sec.  125.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorised  to 
award  challenge  grants  to  eligible  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing, 
operating  or  expanding  community  or  em- 
ployee literacy  programs  or  projects  that  in- 
clude the  use  of  full-time  or  part-time  volun- 
teers as  one  method  of  addressing  illiteracy. 

"(b)  Each  eligible  organization  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  an  application  in  such 
form  and  accom.panied  by  such  information 
as  the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 
Each  such  application  shall- 

"(II  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought, 

"(Z)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible 
organization  will  provide  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project. 

"(3)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Director,  that  the  literacy  project  icill  be  op- 
erated in  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  interest- 
ed in,  and  qualified  to.  combat  illiteracy  in 
the  community  where  the  project  is  to  be 
conducted,  and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(cKlXA)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  or  project  authorized  ty  this  sec- 
tion administered  by  a  public  agency,  a 
nonprofit  organization  other  than  an  orga- 
nization described  in  paragraph  (2).  or  a 
private,  for-profit  organization  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(II  SO  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year: 

"liiJ  70  i>ercent  in  Uie  second  fiscal  year: 
and 

"(Hi)  60  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  -ihare  paid  by  a  pri- 
vate, for-profit  organization  shall  be  in 
cash 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  administered  by  a  nonprofit 
community-t>ased  organization  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  90  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year: 

"(B)  80  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year: 
and 


"iC)  70  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

"13/  The  non-Federal  share  provided  by  a 
public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  organization 
may  be  provided  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluatecL  and  may  include  the  use  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. ". 

SEC.  e»S.  AITHORIZ.ATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS. 

(a)  Part  B  of  Title  I.— Section  501(b)  of 
the  Act  IS  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "di"  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation: and 

12)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  3 
and  in  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  paragraph  (1),  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  115(a). 

"(31  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless— 

"(A)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  under  part  A  of  title 
I  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of  volun- 
teer service  specified  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  501(d)(1)  for  the  VISTA  Pro- 
gram: and 

"IB)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under 
part  A  of  title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at 
least  the  same  years  of  volunteer  service  as 
were  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year  ". 

(b)  Part  C  of  Title  I.— Section  501(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by— 

111  inserting  "ID"  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation: and 

12)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"1 2 1  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
IV  there  is  authorized  to  tie  appropriated 
S 5. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $7,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  Literacy  Challenge  Grants 
under  section  125. 

"13)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless— 

"I A)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  under  part  A  of  title 
I  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of  volun- 
teer senice  specified  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  501ld)(l)  for  the  VISTA  Pro- 
gram: and 

"iBi  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under 
part  A  of  title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at 
least  the  same  years  of  volunteer  service  as 
were  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year. ". 

SEC.  sot.  TECHMCAL  AMESDMEST. 

la)  In  General.— Section  2  of  Public  Law 
81-874  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"Id)  The  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to 
own  Federal  property,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  where— 

"II  >  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Federal  proper- 
ty, the  United  States  owned  Federal  property 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
I  A).  IB),  and  IC)  of  subsection  (a)(1);  and 

■■(21  the  United  States  transfers  a  portion 
of  th'-  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  another  non-taxable  entity,  and  the 
United  States- 

"(A)  restricts  some  or  any  construction  on 
such  property; 

■■IB)  requires  that  the  property  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  public  purposes  for  which 
it  was  conveyed, 

"(C)  requires  the  grantee  of  the  property  to 
report    to    the   Federal   government    (or  its 


agent)  setting  forth  i-nformation  on  the  use 
of  the  property; 

"(D)  prohibits  the  sale,  lease  assignment 
or  other  disposal  of  the  property  unless  to 
another  eligible  government  agency  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  government 
(or  its  agent);  and 

"(E)  reserves  to  the  Federal  government  a 
right  of  reversion  at  any  time  the  Federal 
government  (or  its  agent)  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  National  Defense.  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  amendments  are  lim- 
ited to  those  which  are  set  forth  on 
page  2  of  the  Calendar  of  Business. 
There  is  no  time  agreement  on  the  bill 
or  on  amendments  thereto. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  I  think  we  are 
about  to  make  a  very  significant  step 
forward  for  this  Nation. 

If  this  bill  passes  and  becomes  law, 
and  I  am  optimistic  it  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Nation's  history  we  will 
say  we  have  a  goal  of  eliminating  illit- 
eracy. And  we  spell  out  specific  steps 
to  get  there. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  coordinated  approach.  Up  to 
this  point  we  have  had  the  Secretary 
of  Education  talking  about  it,  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  but  we  have  not 
had  a  coordinated  approach  to  what  is 
happening. 

We  will  have  a  comprehensive  look 
at  the  problem  and  what  we  should  do 
about  it.  And  we  will  have  specific 
goals.  And,  if  we  follow  through  on 
these  specific  goals,  then  we  can,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  eliminate  illiteracy  in  this 
country.  That  would  be  of  inestimable 
help  to  our  economy. 

Unless  we  were  to  produce  a  bill  this 
year  that  would  really  aggressively 
move  on  the  deficit— and  I  think  that 
is  not  likely,  real  candidly— this  bill 
will  probably  have  more  to  do  with 
lifting  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
than  any  bill  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
year. 

Surprisingly,  for  reasons  I  will  spell 
out  in  a  few  minutes,  I  think  it  prob- 
ably will  have  more  to  do  with  fight- 
ing drugs  than  any  bill  that  we  will 
have  up  this  year. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  how  I  got 
involved  in  this.  When  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  had  open  office  hours 
where  people  could  come  in  one  at  a 
time  with  whatever  problem  they  had. 
And,  as  my  colleagues  know,  when 
people  have  a  Federal  problem  on 
Social  Security  or  black  lung  or  some- 
thing like  that,  they  have  to  sign  a 
consent  form.  So  people  would  come  in 
and  I  would  hand  them  the  consent 
form. 


And  they  would  say,  "Is  it  OK  if  my 
wife  signs?"  "Is  it  OK  if  my  husband 
signs?" 

Gradually,  even  as  dense  as  I  am, 
Mr.  President,  I  understood,  they 
could  not  read  and  write  even  their 
own  name. 

Then  I  had  people  occasionally  who 
very  carefully  drew  their  name.  And  I 
knew  it  was  the  only  thing  they  could 
write. 

And  then,  because  I  am  in  an  area  a 
little  bit  like  West  Virginia,  where  I 
live  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  with  high  unemployment,  when 
people  came  in  desperate  for  a  job  the 
first  question  I  asked  was,  "Can  you 
read  and  write?" 

And  when  there  was  that  awkward 
moment  of  silence,  I  knew  what  the 
answer  was  going  to  be.  So  I  held  hear- 
ings, the  first  hearings  in  the  history 
of  Congress  over  in  the  House  on  this 
question  of  illiteracy. 

The  Secretary  of  Education,  Ted 
Bell,  was  my  first  witness.  He  has  writ- 
ten, even  though  he  was  Secretary  of 
Education,  he  really  had  not  paid  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  illiteracy 
until  he  was  asked  to  testify. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  we  had 
a  series  of  small  breakfast  meetings. 
One  of  the  people  who  came  to  those 
small  breakfast  meetings,  talking 
about  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  was 
Barbara  Bush.  I  think  the  whole 
Nation  now— we  are  all  Barbara  Bush 
fans.  But  let  me  tell  my  colleague,  I 
became  a  Barbara  Bush  fan  long 
before  she  became  First  Lady.  She  was 
there  attending  those  literacy  meet- 
ings when  there  was  no  political  ad- 
vantage in  doing  it.  She  is  just  a  genu- 
inely good-hearted  person. 

As  a  result  of  those  meetings,  we 
have  had  a  series  of  small  Band-aids.  I 
was  able  to  get,  with  the  help  of  a  lot 
of  people,  $5  million  in  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  for  illit- 
eracy. Because  people  who  cannot 
read  and  write  hide  it,  they  will  not 
walk  into  a  grade  school  or  a  high 
school.  They  will  walk  into  a  library. 

The  College  Work/Study  Program, 
we  got  some  money  on.  The  Vista  Lit- 
eracy Corps,  I  was  able  to  get  that  set 
up.  Let  me  pay  tribute  to  a  former  col- 
league here  in  this  body.  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins,  who  was  very  helpful 
on  that,  as  well  as  Judy  Wagner  from 
my  staff,  who  was  very  helpful. 

We  were  able  to  get  some  money  for 
the  homeless.  But  we  have  had  Band- 
aids  up  to  this  time. 

What  is  the  problem?  Twenty-three 
million  functionally  illiterate  adult 
Americans,  at  least  4  million  of  whom 
caiuiot  read  or  write  a  thing. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
actly what  is  functionally  illiterate. 
But  it  means  basically  you  cannot  read 
or  write  above  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth-grade  level.  It  has  caused  high 
welfare  rates.  A  very  high  percentage 


of  those  who  are  on  welfare  are  func- 
tionally illiterate. 

It  is  causing  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment. Roughly  three-fourths  of  those 
who  are  unemployed  beyond  2  or  3 
weeks  are  functionally  illiterate. 

After  World  War  II,  the  average 
worker  could  get  by  with  fourth-grade 
skills.  Today  it  is  ninth-grade  skills  for 
the  average  worker,  and  it  is  going  up. 

The  work  force  today  is  composed  18 
percent  of  minorities.  By  the  end  of 
this  century,  which  is  not  very  far  off 
now.  it  is  going  to  be  29  percent. 

When  we  look  at  those  who  are 
functionally  illiterate  and  look  at  our 
dropout  rates  for  those  who  are  func- 
tionally illiterate,  an  estimated  44  per- 
cent are  black  Americans  and  about  56 
percent  are  Hispanic  Americans. 

Part  of  that,  obviously,  is  the  inad- 
equate schools  and  inadequate  school 
opportunities  that  people  have.  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  those  opportu- 
nities are  there. 

But  we  carmot  just  give  up  on  people 
who  have  emerged  from  our  schools. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  help. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  Helene  Curtis,  a  major  cor- 
poration in  Chicago  employing  2,000 
people,  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  under- 
stand you  are  interested  in  this  whole 
field  of  literacy."  She  said,  "I  am 
spending  too  much  money  on  training 
my  employees  in  basic  skills." 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  tested 
60,000  people  in  order  to  get  3,000  who 
could  come  to  work  for  them  at  entry 
level  jobs. 

Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  City 
has  to  test  40  people  in  order  to  get 
one  who  could  be  a  bank  teller. 

IBM  had  280  people  in  their  New 
York  State  plant  who  signed  up  for 
free  college,  but  only  30  had  high 
school-level  skills.  On  the  whole  em- 
ployment thing,  about  6  or  8  weeks 
ago,  NIH  reported  to  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee— Sena- 
tor Kennedy  chairs  that  committee— 
and  they  came  in  with  who  is  using 
drugs  by  ethnic  group  and  by  age 
group. 

The  interesting  thing  is  the  group 
that  is  by  far  the  highest  in  the  con- 
sumption of  drugs  are  the  unem- 
ployed. I  said  to  the  director,  "You 
mean  if  we  move  on  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  we  are  moving  on  the 
problem  of  drug  use?"  He  said,  "No 
question  about  it." 

How  do  we  move  on  the  problem  of 
unemployment?  There  are  a  variety  of 
answers,  but  one  is  clearly  to  teach 
people  how  to  read  and  write. 

We  have  the  whole  problem  of 
crime.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  juvenile 
delinquents  have  inadequate  reading 
skills.  Seventy-five  percent  of  adult 
prison  junates  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate. Eighty  percent  of  prison  inmates 
are  high  school  dropouts.  The  only 
criticism  I  have  heard  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  we  ought  to  be  concentrating 


on  our  schools  and  prevent  dropouts. 
We  should  not  be  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  adult  illiteracy. 

The  answer  is  you  cannot  really  do 
the  job  in  our  schools  if  we  do  not  also 
deal  with  our  parents.  Listen  to  this 
Barbara  Bush  quote:  "The  home  is  the 
child's  first  school.  The  parent  is  the 
child's  first  teacher.  We  all  know  that 
adults  who  have  problems  with  liter- 
acy tend  to  raise  children  who  have 
problems  with  literacy." 

Just  no  question  about  it.  We  have 
to  face  up  to  learning  disabilities.  Sev- 
enteen percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, believe  it  or  not— and  this  is  an- 
other indication  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have— are  functionally  il- 
literate. 

What  about  those  who  are  not  high 
school  graduates?  We  have  600,000  to 
700,000  who  drop  out  of  school  each 
year.  Are  we  just  going  to  forget  about 
them?  I  do  not  think  we  dare  do  that. 

There  is  a  huge  harm  to  this  econo- 
my. It  holds  back  the  growth  in  our 
economy  when  we  have  people  who  do 
not  read  and  write.  There  is  a  huge 
harm  to  the  individuals.  We  have 
these  cases,  such  as  one  woman  who 
could  not  read  the  label  "poison"  on  a 
bottle  and  accidentally  gave  poison  to 
one  of  her  children.  Now  that  is  not  a 
huge  national  statistic,  but  what  a 
tragedy  for  that  family. 

Lack  of  self-respect  that  people  have 
is  another  thing,  but  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  am  pleased  this  bill  is  here  is  be- 
cause illiteracy  is  a  hidden  problem. 
The  only  thing  I  can  compare  it  to, 
Mr.  President— and  you  will  forgive 
me,  you  are  old  enough,  along  with 
me,  to  recall  these  days.  Obviously, 
Senator  Reid  and  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  Senator  Bond  are  far  too  young  to 
remember  these  days  here,  but  you  are 
old  enough  to  remember  when  those 
who  had  mentally  retarded  in  their 
families  basically  hid  those  who  were 
retarded.  It  was  a  closet  problem.  Fi- 
nally, it  has  emerged  and  people  are 
no  longer  ashamed  of  having  mentally 
retarded  in  the  family,  and  we  are  a 
richer  nation.  Mentally  retarded 
young  people  and  older  people  are 
being  worked  into  our  society,  and  we 
are  much  better  off. 

The  same  is  true  on  this  problem. 
Once  we  open  it  up  and  encourage 
people  to  come  out,  we  are  going  to  be 
much  better  off. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  It  calls  for 
coordination  and  specific  goals  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion is  to  head  it.  We  have  specific 
goals  to  WTite  out,  and  then  we  aire 
gomg  to  find  out  whether  we  are  meet- 
ing those  goals.  The  goal  ought  to  be 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  this  country 
by  the  year  2000.  It  would  establish  a 
National  Center  for  Literacy  where  we 
can  do  research  aind  find  out  what  is 
going  on. 


UM 
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Second,  we  encourage  State  partici- 
pation. Let  me  just  add,  this  whole  bill 
contemplates  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment with  State  governments,  with 
the  private  sector,  with  voluntary 
groups.  State  centers  and  State  illiter- 
acy councils.  It  has  families  for  liter- 
acy portions,  so  we  get  whole  families 
involved  in  this.  Let  me  add,  we  need 
communities  Involved,  not  just  some 
Government  entity.  We  need  the  news 
media.  ABC,  for  example,  has  done 
some  excellent  work.  One  of  the  Hous- 
ton newspapers  has  done  some  excel- 
lent work.  The  bill  calls  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  to  do 
some  film  aids  in  this  area.  It  expands 
the  Students  for  Literacy  Program.  It 
has  a  Volunteers  for  Literacy  Pro- 
gram. It  expands  the  VISTA  Program 
here. 

Let  me  give  you  this  quote  from 
Mayor  Wilson  Goode,  of  Philadelphia: 

We  have  trained  more  than  6.000  volun- 
teers to  tutor  on  a  1-to-l  basis  utilizing  the 
largest  number  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  the 
Nation. 

That  sounds  great,  6,000,  and  they 
have  done  more  than  any  other  city. 
Six  thousand  in  Philadelphia  is  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  is  a 
long  way  from  where  we  ought  to  be. 
but  that  is  part  of  it. 

There  are  other  specifics  I  will  be 
happy  to  get  into  if  anyone  has  any 
questions.  It  came  out  of  committee 
with  a  unanimous  vote.  We  have  34  co- 
sponsors. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  tell  you  about 
four  people.  I  want  to  read  this  article 
by  Edward  Husar,  for  the  Record,  in 
the  Quincy  Herald- Whig.  It  says: 

Clifton  Anders,  a  bagger  at  the  Kroger 
store  In  Quincy  has  a  dream. 

He  wants  to  learn  how  to  operate  a  cash 
register  so  he  can  work  as  a  "checker"  in 
one  of  the  supermarket's  check-out  lanes. 
As  a  checker,  he  can  earn  a  lot  more  money 
than  he  c&n  as  a  bagger. 

But  Anders  knows  he  must  be  able  to  read 
before  he  can  get  such  a  job. 

At  29.  he's  trying  his  best. 

For  the  past  eight  months,  Anders  has 
been  working  with  a  volunteer  tutor  so  he 
can  finally— after  all  these  years— learn  how 
to  read. 

Anders,  the  father  of  two,  is  making  great 
headway  in  his  efforts  to  read.  Not  long  ago. 
he  learned  enough  about  reading  to  pass  his 
driver's  license  test  for  the  first  time.  And 
he  sees  even  more  doors  opening  up  in  the 
future. 

"Maybe  some  day  soon  I'll  l>e  ready  to  put 
my  feet  behind  the  register. "  Anders  smiled 
Friday  as  he  shared  his  dream. .  .  . 

"I'm  so  happy  I  got  into  the  literacy  pro- 
gram," he  said. 

"I  felt  real  shut  out  when  I  went  places 
and  has  to  read." 

What  a  change  in  the  life  of  Clifton 
Anders!  Multiply  that  times  millions,  and 
you  understand  what  a  change  that  could 
mean  in  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of 
the  nation.  And  you  can  be  sure  those  two 
Anders  childen  are  being  taught  to  read—a 
long-term  payoff  for  them  and  for  the 
nation. 


I  do  not  know  the  end  of  that  story, 
but  I  know  this.  He  has  two  children 
and  those  two  children  are  going  to 
have  a  much  better  chance  because  of 
this. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Gloria  Wat- 
tles. Gloria  Wattles  is  a  witness  known 
to  Senator  K.assebaum.  I  was  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Teutopolis,  IL,  a  town  of 
750  people.  This  woman  got  up  and 
said,  "I  have  never  spoken  in  front  of 
a  group  like  this  before."  She  was  ob- 
viously nervous,  and  she  said,  'I'm  45 
years  old;  I  want  to  read  to  you  the 
first  letter  I  have  ever  written."  And 
she  read  this  letter  thanking  me  for 
my  involvement  in  the  literacy  pro- 
gram, saying  how  she  has  learned  to 
read  and  write.  It  kind  of  told  her  life 
story.  Halfway  through  reading  this 
letter,  which  was  her  life  story,  she 
was  crying,  and  she  had  half  the  town 
hall  meeting  crying.  When  she  fin- 
ished, I  said  to  her,  "Gloria,  would  you 
be  willing  to  come  to  Washington  and 
testify?  "  She  said,  "I  would." 

She  came  and  testified.  I  hope  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum  will  not  object  to  my 
relating  that  when  she  finished  testi- 
fying. Senator  Kassebaum  said  to  me, 

I  know  I'm  a  Senator,  I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  cry.  but  I  couldn't  help  it 
when  Gloria  Wattles  told  her  stroy." 

It  was  just  marvelous.  Gloria  Wat- 
tles, is  living  a  new  life.  She  is  now 
helping  others  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  some- 
one where  the  story  does  not  have  an 
entirely  happy  ending,  unfortunately. 

We  learned  about  Dexter  Manley, 
who  played  football  for  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins.  Dexter  Manley  was 
standing  on  the  sidelines  when  Joe 
Thiesmann,  the  quarterback  for  the 
Redskins,  broke  his  leg.  Dexter 
Manley  was  making  $600,000  a  year. 
He  asked,  'What  would  happen  to  me 
if  I  broke  my  leg?" 

He  took  an  unusual  step.  He  called  a 
Washington  school  Eind  said,  "I  need 
help.  "  Very  few  people  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  frankly,  have  such 
courage,  because  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  do  that. 

They  tested  him.  They  found  he 
read  at  the  second  grade  level.  He  had 
been  through  grade  school,  high 
school,  and  4  years  at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  It  says  something  about 
our  college  athletic  programs.  They 
tested  him,  found  out  he  had  a  learn- 
ing disability,  and  when  he  testified 
before  us  he  was  reading  at  the  ninth 
grade  level  and  was  studying  Japanese. 

Now,  I  wish  the  story  could  end 
there.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not. 
Dexter  Manley  earlier  got  involved  in 
drugs  and  because  of  that  is  removed 
from  the  National  Football  League.  I 
caruiot  help  but  wonder  Lf  Dexter 
Manley's  problem  had  been  diagnosed 
earlier,  would  he  have  ever  started  on 
drugs. 


Listen  to  his  testimony  when  he  tes- 
tified before  us. 
He  said: 

I  was  in  the  third  grade.  I  was  just  put  in 
the  Special  Ed  class  and  I  did  not  want  to  be 
in  there.  And  the  only  thing  I  can  recall  is 
we  played  with  blocks.  I  stayed  there  4 
years  and  there  were  no  programs  of  any 
sort  to  help  me  learn  skills  to  read  and 
write. 

What  can  I  say  to  those  who  have  a  learn- 
ing disability  or  are  illiterate?  It  is  somehow 
or  other  you  have  to  find  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  help. 
For  me.  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I 
had  to  humble  myself  and  I  had  to  walk 
into  the  Lab  School  of  Washingrton  and  not 
pretend. 

Incidentially,  I  have  hope  for  Dexter 
Manley.  Anyone  who  has  the  courage 
to  call  and  say,  "I  need  help,"  who  has 
the  courage  to  come  and  testify  before 
us  as  he  did,  I  think  we  can  help 
Dexter  Manley  and  he  can  help  him- 
self. 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  about  Mary 
Kent  Brandon.  Mary  Kent  Brandon 
lived  in  the  Chicago  Housing  Author- 
ity. Mary  Kent  Brandon  is  the  mother 
of  12  and  the  grandmother  of  23.  She 
said,  "I  had  no  self  respect."  She  got 
involved  in  drugs  and  alcohol,  went  to 
a  detoxification  center,  and  they 
talked  about  her  lack  of  self  respect 
and  they  tied  it  in  with  her  inability  to 
read  and  write. 

She  has  learned  how  to  read  and 
write.  Mary  Kent  Brandon,  believe  it 
or  not,  is  now  a  counsellor  in  that 
same  detoxification  center.  Mary  Kent 
Brandon  says  with  great  pride,  'I  am 
teaching  my  grandchildren  how  to  be 
good  students  in  school."  Mary  Kent 
Brandon  is  now  a  home  owner. 

Now,  that  is  not  a  national  statistic 
about  Mary  Kent  Brandon,  but  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  a  marvelous,  marvelous 
story. 

What  is  the  cost  of  all  this?  We  are 
talking  about  $229  million  for  the  first 
year  in  budget  authority,  $50  million 
in  outlay.  It  will  go  up  some  after  the 
first  year,  but  it  is  a  fast-payoff  kind 
of  approach  to  a  problem.  There  are 
other  things  we  have  to  do  like  inten- 
sify preschool  education  where  the 
payoff  is  going  to  be  very,  very  slow. 
On  this  one,  the  payoff  is  very  fast 
and  it  is  absolutely  critical  if  this 
Nation  is  to  achieve  its  potential. 

Let  me  finally,  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy;  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Senator  Pell;  to  Senator 
Kassebaum,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  been  very 
helpful,  and  let  me  mention  two  other 
members.  Thad  Cochran  and  Jim  Jef- 
fords. 

I  meant  to  use  this  illustration  earli- 
er. Senator  Cochran  brought  us  one  of 
the  witnesses,  a  librarian  from  Sun- 
flower County,  MS,  a  county  that  is  40 
percent  in  poverty;  43  percent  of  the 


adults  have  not  finished  8th  grade. 
The  local  library,  because  of  a  literacy 
grant  that  we  were  able  to  give,  has 
trained  80  prisoners  at  a  State  prison 
to  become  tutors  in  literary.  Now,  you 
can  imagine  what  that  does  to  the  self 
esteem  of  those  prisoners  and  to 
others. 

Mr.  President,  as  further  explana- 
tion, S.  1310,  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1989.  This  bill  will  launch  the  first 
major  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
Federal  effort  to  create,  expand  and 
improve  the  resources  available  to 
help  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
cannot  read. 

It  is  time  to  bring  the  illiteracy  prob- 
lem out  of  the  closet  and  deal  with  it 
hbnestly  and  effectively.  Last  year, 
the  Education  Summit  between  the  50 
Governors  and  President  Bush  result- 
ed in  a  landmark  agreement  that  na- 
tional performance  goals  in  education 
should  be  developed.  President  Bush, 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  an- 
nounced six  key  education  goals  upon 
which  he  and  the  Governors  have 
agreed.  One  of  those  goals— "Every 
American  adult  must  be  a  skilled,  liter- 
ate worker  and  citizen"— is  a  simple, 
but  important  objective  that  we 
should  have  addressed  long  ago.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  now  have  a  Presidential 
commitment  toward  ending  illiteracy 
in  our  Nation.  With  the  National  Lit- 
eraicy  Act,  we  now  have  the  structure, 
the  strategies  and  the  means  to  put 
action  behind  our  words.  Indeed,  the 
National  Literacy  Act  provides  the 
foundation  needed  to  mobilize  a  com- 
prehensive national  campaign  against 
illiteracy. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1310  has  34  cospon- 
sors  including  Senators  Mitchell, 
Kennedy,  Pell,  and  Kassebaum.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  that  S.  1310  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  that  S.  1310  has  received 
and  I  plan  to  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  strengthen  that  support. 

Illiteracy  is  a  great  weight  that 
keeps  this  country  and  millions  of  our 
citizens  from  reaching  their  full  poten- 
tial. Illiteracy  must  be  fought  at  all 
levels— by  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. Strong  Federal  leadership— a 
major  focus  of  this  bill— is  key  to 
making  literacy  a  top  national  priori- 
ty, and  is  needed  to  mobilize  Federal, 
State  and  local  action. 

Until  recently,  the  problems  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  "hidden"  or  invisible  education 
problem.  Too  often,  people  are  too  em- 
barrassed to  admit  that  they  cannot 
read  to  seek  help.  It  is  a  problem  that 
illuminates  the  failings  of  our  educa- 
tion system,  and  the  failings  of  our 
Nation  in  general. 

People  who  cannot  read  cannot  do 
many  of  the  activities  that  most  of  us 


take  for  granted,  such  as  reading  a 
newspaper,  understanding  instruction 
on  prescription  medicine,  getting  a 
driver's  license,  filling  out  a  job  appli- 
cation, or  helping  kids  with  their 
homework.  Illiteracy  perpetuates  the 
generation-to-generation  pattern  of 
too  many  citizens  poorly  prepared  to 
help  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  to  human 
potential,  illiteracy  has  economic  costs 
to  our  society.  Some  estimate  that  il- 
literacy costs  over  $200  billion  annual- 
ly in  lost  productivity,  crime,  acci- 
dents, employee  errors,  and  extra 
training  programs.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association  estimates  that  func- 
tionally illiterate  adults  cost  $224  bil- 
lion annually  in  welfare  payments, 
crime,  job  incompetence,  lost  taxes, 
and  remedial  education. 

Illiteracy  affects  everyone.  It  affects 
us  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  it 
impacts  every  American  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  problem  is  ad- 
dressed. Illiteracy  affects  us  through 
the  taxes  we  pay  to  support  those  who 
are  unemployed  due  to  their  inability 
to  read  and  compete  in  the  job 
mao-ket,  or  those  prisoners  who  resort 
to  crime  because  of  limited  options  for 
legally  earning  a  living.  It  affects  us 
through  increased  prices  of  goods  and 
services  when  companies  must  expend 
resources  to  train  and  retrain  employ- 
ees who  lack  basic  skills. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  scope 
of  the  illiteracy  problem.  At  least  23 
million  Americans  in  this  country  can 
be  considered  illiterate  according  to 
commonly  used  estimates.  Of  these  23 
million,  an  estimated  4  million  cannot 
read  at  all.  Another  45  million  adults 
read  with  only  minimal  comprehen- 
sion. Extremely  high  rates  of  illiteracy 
are  reported  among  the  welfare  popu- 
lation, the  unemployed,  drug  users, 
criminals  and  high  school  dropouts.  It 
is  reported  that  one-half  of  all  the 
households  that  are  classified  below 
the  poverty  level  by  Federal  guidelines 
cannot  read  an  eighth  grade  level 
book. 

Regardless  of  what  estimates  of  illit- 
eracy figures  are  agreed  upon,  we  do 
know  that  the  number  of  illiterate 
Americans  is  growing.  One  reason  is 
the  growing  number  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  who  speak  languages 
other  than  English.  Another  reason  is 
the  large  number  of  students— 600,000 
to  700,000— who  drop  out  of  high 
school  each  year.  On  an  average  day, 
some  3,600  students  across  the  Nation 
will  drop  out  of  school. 

A  major  goal  of  the  National  Liter- 
acy Act  is  to  improve  workforce  liter- 
acy. The  literacy  skills  of  our  current 
and  future  workforce  must  be  im- 
proved if  the  United  States  is  to 
remain  competitive  in  domestic  and 
international  markets.  At  a  time  when 
many  communities  are  experiencing 
regional  and  local  labor  shortages, 
greater  efforts  to  provide  unemployed 


persons  with  critical  literacy  skills  are 
needed  to  fUl  jobs  that  increasingly  go 
vacant.  The  media  is  replete  with  dra- 
matic examples  of  the  difficulties 
American  businesses  are  facing  today 
in  hiring  literate  workers. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  had  to 
test  60,000  people  on  an  entry-level 
exam  to  hire  just  3,000  people.  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  those  tested  failed  the 
exam. 

Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  must 
interview  40  applicants  to  find  one  ap- 
plicant who  can  be  trained  successful- 
ly as  a  teller. 

IBM  offered  free  college-level  alge- 
bra courses  at  a  New  York  State  plant 
and  280  workers  signed  up,  but  an 
achievement  test  revealed  that  only  30 
workers  could  read  and  solve  math 
problems  at  even  the  high  school  level. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  had  to  incorporate 
graphics  on  its  assembly  line  because 
so  many  workers  could  not  read  the 
words  "bad  hood  fit"  on  the  button 
they  were  supposed  to  push  when  they 
detected  an  ill-fitting  hood. 

The  American  Society  for  Training 
and  Development  estimates  that 
American  businesses  now  spend  about 
$1  billion  a  year  on  basic  education  in 
addition  to  the  billions  they  spend  on 
teaching  specific  occupational  skills. 
Within  a  decade  that  figure  is  expect- 
ed to  increase  at  least  tenfold. 

Clearly,  illiteracy  is  a  significant 
problem  in  the  workplace  and  among 
American  workers.  Without  a  major 
expansion  in  the  Federal  investment 
in  literacy,  too  many  of  these  workers 
will  be  consigned  to  dead-end,  un- 
skilled jobs  with  little  prospect  of  in- 
creasing their  income-earning  poten- 
tial. They  will  be  increasingly  vulnera- 
ble to  market  shifts  and  dislocation 
due  to  technological  changes. 

American  jobs  are  placing  greater 
demands  on  employees.  The  average 
American  worker  today  must  have 
skills  at  the  9th  through  12th  grade 
levels,  not  the  4th  grade  level  typical 
after  World  War  II.  And  the  standards 
keep  rising.  The  growth  occupations 
have  increasingly  shifted  to  the  serv- 
ice and  retail  sectors,  which  require 
high  level  problem-solving,  communi- 
cation, reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills. 

By  the  year  2000,  three  out  of  four 
jobs  will  require  educational  training 
beyond  ninth  grade.  As  the  threshold 
for  minimum  competency  levels  con- 
tinues to  rise,  significant  nimibers  of 
the  current  work  force  wUl  need  some 
type  of  basic  skills  training  and  re- 
training. Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
current  work  force  will  still  be  in  the 
work  force  by  the  year  2000  and 
roughly  30  million  current  workers 
will  need  some  type  of  retraining. 

Changing  demographics  suggest  that 
our  future  work  force  will  rely  increas- 
ingly on  population  groups  that  have 
disproportionately  high  rates  of  illiter- 
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acy.  Women,  immigrants,  and  blacks. 
Hispanics,  Asians,  and  other  races  will 
account  for  over  80  percent  of  the 
work  force  growth  from  1986  to  the 
year  2000.  Minorities,  especially  blacks 
and  Hispanics,  and  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, dominate  the  pool  of  un- 
skilled and  increasingly  unused  labor. 
It  is  estimated  that  44  percent  of  black 
and  56  percent  of  Hispanic  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate.  The  proportion 
is  roughly  16  percent  for  whites. 

Fighting  illiteracy  is  not  just  an 
is.sue  of  fui'nr.^-  and  equity— it  is  an 
i->ue  of  etrncriiiCs.  Our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic •'e'^uiity  is  directly  tied  to  the 
cjjalitv  oi  the  Nation's  work  force. 
Over  tlie  course  of  the  next  decade, 
stmi-  2i  million  new  labor  market  en- 
tf'u^.ts,  including  those  from  minority 
groups,  will  require  literacy  and  basic 
skills  training  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  new  jobs.  The  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  economy  will  be 
closely  linked  to  our  ability  to  educate 
and  train  these  individuals. 

Another  goal  of  the  National  Liter- 
acy Act  is  to  address  the  issue  of  gen- 
erational or  family  literacy.  The  First 
Lady,  Barbara  Bush,  has  been  right- 
fully credited  with  helping  to  focus 
our  Nation  on  the  issue  of  illiteracy. 
She  has  repeatedly  spoken  out  on  the 
direct  correlation  between  the  educa- 
tional attainment  of  parents  and  their 
children.  She  has  remarked  that; 

The  home  is  the  child's  first  school.  The 
parent  is  the  child's  first  teacher.  Reading  is 
the  child's  first  subject.  We  all  know  that 
adults  who  have  problems  with  hteracy  tend 
to  raise  children  who  have  problems  with 
literacy. 

Parents'  academic  difficulties  are  too 
often  passed  on  to  their  children.  The 
best  indicator  for  determining  who 
will  drop  out  may  be  whether  a  parent 
was  successful  in  school. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  also  rec- 
ognizes that  illiteracy  is  correlated 
with  crime;  85  percent  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents have  inadequate  reading 
skills;  and  75  percent  of  adult  prison 
inmates  are  functionally  illiterate,  and 
the  average  person  in  prison  has  a 
third-  or  fourth-grade  reading  level. 

And  American  taxpayers  pay  the 
price.  While  it  costs  only  $4,200  a  year 
to  send  a  youth  to  school,  the  costs  of 
school  failure  is  much  higher  if  these 
youth  resort  to  crime  and  are  incarcer- 
ated. In  fact,  it  costs  $14,000  per  year 
to  keep  a  prisoner  in  jail  and  these 
costs  are  exacerbated  by  extremely 
high  rates  of  recidivism.  The  high 
levels  of  illiteracy  among  the  prison 
population  virtually  guarantees  poor 
success  in  the  job  market  after  release. 
This  is  a  particularly  serious  problem 
considering  that  90  percent  of  adults 
presently  in  prison  will  be  released 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act  is  to'expand  literacy  services 
to  persons  with  learning  disabilities 
and  facilitate  a  better  imderstanding 


of  this  learning  disorder  and  how  to 
address  it.  As  with  the  general  defini- 
tion of  literacy,  there  is  no  national 
consensus  on  just  what  constitutes  a 
learning  disability.  According  to  a  1987 
study  by  the  Federal  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Learning  Disabilities,  5  to  6 
percent  of  the  total  population  have 
learning  disabilities.  Thl3  means  that 
as  many  as  12  to  24  million  Americans 
have  learning  disabilities  that  hinder 
their  ability  to  read.  Experts  estimate 
that  those  with  learning  disabilities 
are  disproportionately  represented 
among  high  school  drop  outs,  the  un- 
employed, the  illiterate,  and  offenders. 

As  Dexter  Manley.  of  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins,  so  courageously  came 
forward  to  tackle  his  literacy  problem, 
others  must  be  encouraged  to  do  the 
same.  We  cannot  continue  to  allow 
learning  disabilities  to  be  ignored  or 
inaccurately  diagnosed.  Mr.  Manley 
painfully  recalled  some  of  the  humi- 
liating experiences  of  growing  up  with 
an  undiscovered  learning  disability  in 
testimony  at  the  committee's  May  18, 
1989,  literacy  hearing: 

I  was  in  the  third  grade  ...  I  was  just  put 
in  the  special  ed  class.  And  I  did  not  want  to 
be  in  there,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  recall 
is  we  played  with  blocks  ...  I  stayed  there 
four  years  .  .  and  there  were  no  programs 
of  any  sort  to  help  me  learn  skills  to  read 
and  write.  .  .  .  What  I  can  say  to  those  who 
have  a  learning  disability  or  are  illiterate  is 
that  somehow  or  other,  you  have  to  find  the 
will  and  courage  to  come  forward  and  ask 
for  help.  For  me.  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is 
that  I  had  to  humble  myself,  and  I  had  to 
walk  into  the  Lab  School  (of  Washington) 
and  not  pretend. 

If  one  thing  is  clear  it  is  that  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  is 
of  disturbing  proportions.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  solutions  to  the  problem 
have  been  ignored  for  far  too  long  at 
the  national  level. 

We  simply  have  no  national  policy  as 
it  relates  to  literacy.  There  are  a 
number  of  existing  Federal  literacy 
programs,  but  resources  are  scarce  and 
dispersed  among  numerous  Federal 
agencies.  Furthermore,  the  programs 
that  do  exist  are  not  coordinated,  and 
are  delivered  in  a  fragmented  fashion. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  what 
works  most  effectively  in  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  what  we  do  know  is  not 
well  disseminated  or  utilized,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
training  for  the  large  number  of  part- 
time  adult  educators  and  part-time 
volunteers. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
the  national  effort  to  promote  literacy 
and  combat  illiteracy  has  been  too 
weak  and  that  more  substantial  and 
comprehensive  Federal  leadership  is 
needed.  The  goal  of  substantially  re- 
ducing illiteracy  by  the  year  2000  is 
now  viewed  as  a  significant,  and  neces- 
sary, step  toward  ensuring  educational 
and  economic  opportunity  for  all 
Americans,  and  enchancing  our  Na- 
tions    economic    competitiveness.    In 


some  respects,  the  Federal  effort  In 
this  area  has  lagged  behind  State  in- 
volvement. Some  38  States  have  imple- 
mented literacy  initiatives  and  com- 
mitted State  resources  to  attack  the 
problem. 

The  primary  Federal  program  that 
exists  to  reduce  illiteracy  is  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Act.  It  is  funded  cur- 
rently at  about  $158  million,  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's total  budget.  It  serves  only  10 
percent  of  those  estimated  to  be  in 
need.  Across  the  country,  all  the 
public  and  private  literacy  programs 
combined  provide  services  to  about  19 
percent  of  those  who  need  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  the  il- 
literacy problem  requires  Federal  re- 
sources. It  means  that  we  must  fully 
fund  existing  programs  and  create 
some  new  ones.  We  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  this  problem.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  change  in  the  administration's  po- 
sition regarding  funding  for  existing 
literacy  programs.  While  last  year  the 
administration  proposed  to  eliminate 
three  important  literacy  programs, 
this  year  the  administration  is  propos-  1 
ing  increases  in  several  existing  liter- 
acy programs,  including  the  Adult 
Education  Basic  State  Grants,  Library 
Literacy  Programs,  and  the  VISTA 
Literacy  Corps.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
note  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested new  funds  for  a  National 
Adult  Education  Clearinghouse,  mod- 
eled after  the  National  Center  for  Lit- 
eracy in  S.  1310. 

As  a  nation,  I  believe  that  we  must 
ensure  that  all  those  who  need  liter- 
acy services  will  receive  them— without 
being  subjected  to  a  waiting  list,  inac- 
curate assessments,  overcrowded  class- 
rooms, or  inferior  programs  taught  by 
poorly  trained  adult  educators.  The 
National  Literacy  Act  of  1989  is  in- 
tended to  achieve  these  objectives. 

One  issue  that  I  would  like  to  clarify 
in  regard  to  the  bill's  provisions  con- 
cerning State  literacy  resource  cen- 
ters. The  bill  provides  that  a  State 
education  agency,  a  State  office  on  lit- 
eracy, or  a  nonprofit  entity  operate 
the  State  literacy  resource  center.  Al- 
though the  State  Education  Agency 
will  in  many  States  be  the  appropriate 
place  to  house  the  State  Literacy  Re- 
source Center,  the  bill  provides  flexi- 
bility in  this  regard  to  accommodate 
different  circumstances  and  govern- 
mental arrangements  across  States. 
For  example,  some  States  have  estab- 
lished State  offices  on  literacy  that 
may  be  outside  the  State  education 
agency,  but  also  be  an  appropriate 
entity  to  operate  the  State  literacy  re- 
source center.  In  other  States,  this  ] 
may  be  a  fimction  appropriately  car- 
ried out  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
No  matter  which  organizational  ar- 
rangement is  selected  by  the  State,  it 
is  my  expectation  that  each  State's 
education  agency  will  be  involved  in 


the  coordination  of  literacy  activities 
across  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  S.  1310  has  received  wide  support 
from  most  national  literacy  programs 
and  from  numerous  State  and  local  lit- 
eracy programs  across  the  country. 
While  I  appreciate  all  of  the  support 
the  bill  has  received,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  few  supports,  including:  the 
Literacy  Network,  International  Read- 
ing Association,  Literacy  Volunteers  of 
America,  United  Way  of  America, 
ABC/PBS  Project  Literacy,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges,  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, Correctional  Education  Asso- 
ciation, National  Puerto  Rican  Forum, 
National  Council  of  La  Raza,  Laubach 
Literacy  Action,  Association  for  Com- 
munity Based  Education.  National 
Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  American  Jail 
Association,  Coalition  on  Human 
Needs,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  Association  of  State  Literacy 
Directors,  National  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Adult  Education,  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education,  OIC's  of  America,  Alterna- 
tive Schools  Network  and  the  Council 
of  Great  City  Schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  each  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  receiving  their  support  on  this 
landmark  piece  of  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Summary  or  the  National  Literacy  Act  of 

1989,  November  1.  1989 

(Chief  sponsor:  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

The  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989  is  a 
comprehensive  package  of  literacy  initia- 
tives to  coordinate  and  strengthen  efforts  at 
the  federal,  state,  local  and  private,  non- 
profit sector  levels  to  combat  the  extensive 
problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  between  23-27  million  adult 
Americans  who  are  functionally  illiterate,  a 
number  which  is  increasing  due  to  the  unac- 
ceptably  high  number— 600.000  to  700.000— 
of  students  who  drop  out  each  year.  On  an 
average  day.  some  3.000  young  people  drop 
out  of  school.  Yet.  current  public  and  pri- 
vate literacy  programs  serve  less  than  19<^c 
of  those  who  need  literacy  assistance. 

This  comprehensive  proposal  would  give 
structure  and  focus  to  fragmented  programs 
now  aimed  at  increasing  literacy  by: 

Unifying  the  efforts  of  existing  programs; 

Providing  a  goverrunental  structure  to  co- 
ordinate programs  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion; 

Enhancing  federal  resources  for  new  pro- 
grams and  methods  to  reach  the  estimated 
19-23  million  persons  presently  not  being 
served  by  existing  programs; 

Expanding  public-private  literacy  partner- 
ships. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989  in- 
cludes six  separate  titles  addressing:  literacy 
coordination,  workforce/adult  literacy,  fam- 


ilies for  literacy,  books  for  families,  students 
for  literacy,  and  volunteers  for  literacy. 

title  I.  LITERACY  COORDINATION 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create  a  fed- 
eral structure  to  coordinate  national  liter- 
acy research,  information  and  education, 
service,  and  other  literacy-related  activities. 
This  title  will— 

Elstablish  a  National  Literacy  2000  Federal 
Interagency  Council  consisting  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  major  federal  depart- 
ments operating  literacy  programs.  The  new 
federal  Council  will  coordinate,  monitor  and 
develop  existing  and  new  literacy  Initiatives 
across  federal  agencies,  and  establish  specif- 
ic and  measurable  goals  for  the  federal 
effort  in  the  education  of  illiterate  adults, 
children  and  families.  The  federal  Council 
will  issue  a  status  report  to  Congress  every 
two  years  with  reconmiendations  for  legisla- 
tion needed  to  improve  and  expand  federal 
literacy  programs.  The  federal  Council  will 
also  oversee  a  new  National  Center  on  Liter- 
acy established  in  S.  1310. 

Authorize  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education  to  coordinate 
all  literacy-related  programs  and  policy  ini- 
tiatives in  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  to  coordinate  the  staff  resources  and  as- 
sistance provided  to  the  federal  Council. 

Authorize  a  National  Center  for  Literacy 
to  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  on  lit- 
eracy, administer  a  toll-free  hotline  for  liter- 
acy information,  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  literacy  programs,  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  literacy  pro- 
viders and  organizations.  The  Center  also 
will  develop  new  instructional  techniques 
and  technology,  conduct  policy  analysis  and 
program  evaluation,  and  develop  and  collect 
new  data  related  to  literacy  and  illiteracy.  S. 
1310  requires  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Literacy  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  and  the  federal  Council  regarding 
the  achievement  of  national  literacy  goals. 
Federal  support  of  $10  million  is  authorized 
for  the  National  Center  for  Literacy  in  FY 
91  and  sums  as  necessary  in  FY  92  and  FY 
93. 

Create  a  State  Literacy  Resources  Centers 
Program  to  be  a  central  resource  on  literacy 
at  the  state  level  and  a  link  for  state  level 
literacy  providers  and  administrators  to  the 
National  Center  for  Literacy.  The  State  Lit- 
eracy Resource  Centers  will  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination of  state  literacy  initiatives,  en- 
courage iruiovation  and  the  use  of  state-of- 
the-art  teaching  methods,  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  policy  assistance  to  state  and  local 
government  agencies  and  to  community 
based  literacy  organizations.  For  FY  91.  $15 
million  is  authorized  for  the  State  Literacy 
Resource  Centers  and  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary for  FY  92  and  FY  93.  These  new  au- 
thorizations become  effective  when  the  fed- 
eral appropriation  for  the  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation State  Grants  exceeds  $160  million. 
The  federal  contribution  to  support  the 
State  Literaicy  Resource  Centers  may  not  be 
more  than  75%  in  the  first  2  years.  50%  in 
the  second  2  years,  and  25%  in  the  last  year 
of  the  5-year  grants.  The  bill  also  permits 
States  to  use  up  to  10%  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  State  Literacy  Resource  Center 
to  support  the  creation  and  operation  of 
State  advisory  councils  on  adult  education. 

Expand  the  authority  of  State  advisory 
councils  on  adult  education,  authorized 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  to  include 
the  development  of  goals  for  state  literacy 
programs  and  the  review  and  coordination 
of  literacy-related  programs  across  state 
agencies.  S.  1310  expands  membership  on 
this  advisory  council  to  include  state  agency 


chiefs  for  those  agencies  with  literacy-relat- 
ed programs,  and  provides  that  the  state  ad- 
visory councils  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  conunent  on  the  state  plan  for 
the  State  Literacy  Resource  Center. 

TITLE  II.  WORK-FORCE  LITERACY 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  assist  the 
States  in  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  adults  who  lack  the  literacy  skills 
requisite  for  productive  employment,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  current  system  for 
delivering  and  accessing  adult  education 
services,  and  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
adult  education  teacher  training  programs 
and  increase  the  number  of  full-time  profes- 
sional adult  educators.  This  title  will- 
Increase  the  authorization  for  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (AEA)  by  an  additional  $100 
million  over  the  previous  year's  appropria- 
tion beginning  In  FY  91  through  FY  93.  or 
until  a  majority  of  the  illiterate  population 
Is  being  served.  Increase  from  10%  to  15% 
the  existing  set-aside  in  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Basic  State  Grant  for  teacher  training 
and  special  projects,  and  require  that  half 
of  the  funds  available  through  the  Increased 
set  aside  be  for  teacher  training  activities, 
including  activities  related  to  training  full- 
time  adult  educators,  minority  teachers, 
limited  English  proficiency  adult  educators, 
and  training  teachers  to  recognize  and  effec- 
tively serve  persons  with  learning  disabil- 
ities, and  with  reading  ability  below  the 
fifth  grade  level.  The  increased  set-aside  of 
15%  will  become  effective  when  the  federal 
appropriation  for  the  Adult  Education  Basic 
State  Grant  exceeds  $200  million.  Prior  to 
reaching  this  appropriations  level,  the  bill 
provides  that  15%  of  new  funds  be  set  aside 
for  this  typ)e  of  teacher  training.  Require 
each  state  to  assure  direct  and  equitable 
access  to  federal  funds  for  local  public  agen- 
cies, non-profit,  private  community-based 
and  voluntary  organizations  which  serve 
educationally  disadvantaged  adults.  Require 
each  state  to  assure  in  their  plan  that  fund- 
ing is  allocated  for  the  population  whose 
lack  of  basic  skills  renders  them  unemploy- 
able, reduces  their  ability  to  positively 
impact  their  children's  literaicy.  and  keeps 
them  from  independently  functioning  in  so- 
ciety. States  must  also  give  priority  to  fund- 
ing local  programs  ser\-mg  areas  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  adults  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates. 

Increase  the  authorization  for  the  Busi- 
ness. Industry.  Labor  and  Education  Part- 
nerships for  Workplace  Literacy  Program  to 
$50  million  in  FY  91.  and  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary in  FY  92  and  FY  93.  Create  a  new  set 
aiside  for  teacher  or  volunteer  training  or 
technical  assistance  under  this  program, 
and  provide  for  the  participation  of  small 
businesses  In  workplace  literacy  partner- 
ships. 

Authorize  programs  funded  under  Local 
Targeted  Assistance  Programs  under  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
Include  teacher  training  programs  which  en- 
hance the  ability  of  teachers  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  early  grades  at  risk  of  illiteracy  in 
their  adult  years. 

TITLE  III.  FAMILIES  FOR  LITERACY 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  break  the 
intergenerational  cycle  of  illiteracy  by  im- 
proving the  parenting  and  basic  skills  of 
adults  in  order  to  foster  learning  among 
their  children;  to  foster  family-oriented  ap- 
proaches to  reducing  illiteracy,  and  to  ad- 
dress illiteracy  through  the  social  environ- 
ment In  which  children  are  bom  and  raised. 
This  title  will- 
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Increase  the  authorization  for  the  Even 
Start  Program  to  $60  million  in  FY  91.  and 
such  sums  thereafter  through  FY  95.  to 
support  learning  projects,  particularly  tar- 
geting functionally  illiterate  parents  and 
their  children,  and  to  enhance  the  literacy- 
building  capacities  of  these  parents  and 
their  children. 

Establish  a  "Families  for  Literacy"  dem 
onstration  program  to  target  services  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  provided  under  Even 
Start.  The  demonstration  grants  would  sup- 
port services  to  newborns  and  their  parents 
to  monitor  and  improve  a  child's  early  de- 
velopmental progress.  Funds  would  be  used 
to  provide:  Literacy  and  parenting  educa- 
tion for  adults,  prereading  and  other  devel- 
opmental skills  for  children  aged  3  and 
under  structured  time  for  parents  to  use 
newly  acquired  skills  with  their  children. 
and  referral  services  for  families,  including 
referrals  to  drug  rehabilitation  and  counsel- 
ing, or  assessment  of  learning  disabilities.  S. 
1310  authorizes  $10  million  for  FY  91  and 
such  sums  thereafter  through  FY  95.  This 
authorization  becomes  effective  when  feder 
al  appropriations  for  the  Even  Start  Pro- 
gram exceed  $30  million. 

Authorize  $2  million  in  FY  91  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  contract  with  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
produce  and  disseminate  a  program  in  coop- 
eration with  local  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, for  parents  to  improve  family  literacy 
skills  and  language  development.  This  pro 
gram  would  be  reproduced  on  audio  and 
visual  materials  for  distribution  at  various 
sites,  including  state  and  local  libraries. 

TITLE  IV.  BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  expand 
parent  access  to  books  and  create  a  model  II 
brary  literacy  program.  This  title  will- 
Require  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991.  thai 
priority  in  the  selection  of  additional  local 
programs  funded  under  the  current  inex- 
pensive book  distribution  programs  be  given 
to  programs  and  projects  which  serve  chil- 
dren and  students  with  special  needs. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  give  priority  in 
awarding  Library  Literacy  grants  to  areas  of 
greatest  need,  which  have  highest  concen- 
trations of  adults  who  do  not  have  a  second- 
ary education  or  its  equivalent,  and  which 
coordinate  with  literacy  organizations  and 
community-based  organizations  providing 
literacy  services. 

Create  a  Model  Library  Literacy  Demon- 
stration Program  to  establish  model  library 
literacy  centers  at  state  and  local  public  li- 
braries, for  Innovative  library  literacy  pro- 
grams to  reach  and  assist  those  in  need  of 
literacy  training  and  access  to  reading  mate- 
rials. Authorize  $2  million  in  FY  91  and 
such  sums  thereafter  through  FY  95. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
award  funds  to  Reading  Is  Fundamental 
(RIF)  to  distribute  inexpensive  books  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  and  to  in- 
crease parent  acess  to  books  (with  priority 
to  those  with  children  under  the  age  of  5). 
by  reaching  parents  most  disconnected  from 
the  education  community  (by  making  books 
available  in  welfare  offices,  health  clinics, 
and  WIC  offices).  Authorize  $2  million  for 
this  contract  In  FY  91,  and  such  sums  as 
necessary  thereafter  through  FY  95. 

TITLE  V.  STTTBENTS  FOR  LITERACY 

The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  promote  the 
development,  location  and  placement  of 
community  service  jobs  for  students  in  the 
area  of  literacy  tutoring,  outreach  and 
training  under  the  College  Work  Study 
<CWS)  Program,  which  supports  the  part- 


time  employment  of  students  who  are  en- 
rolled as  undergraduate,  graduate  or  profes- 
sional students  and  who  are  in  need  of  earn- 
ings from  employment  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  at  eligible  institutions.  This  title 
will- 

Increase  incentives  through  the  CWS  Pro- 
gram for  college  and  universities  to  locate, 
develop  and  place  students  in  literacy  train- 
ing and  other  literacy-related  community 
service  jobs.  Provide  100%  federal  funding 
for  compensation  paid  to  students  working 
in  literacy  projects  through  the  CWS. 

Authorize  funding  of  $656  million  for  the 
entire  College  Work  Study  Program  in  FY 
91. 

Authorize  the  Student  Literacy  Corps  at 
$11  million  for  FY  91. 

TITLE  VI.— VOLUNTEERS  FOR  LITERACY 

The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  develop, 
strengthen,  supplement  and  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  combat  illiteracy 
through  the  use  of  volunteers.  This  title 
will- 

Authorize  a  University  Year  for  Literacy 
program  of  grants  or  contracts  to  support 
full-time  volunteer  service  by  post-second- 
ary students,  particularly  those  pursing  a 
course  of  study  likely  to  lead  to  a  career  In  a 
field  related  to  literacy.  Students  would  re- 
ceive academic  credit  and  a  living  allowance 
similar  to  the  allowance  received  by  VISTA 
volunteers.  Students  would  be  required  to 
serve  no  less  than  a  full  academic  year.  Au- 
thorizes $3  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1993,  contingent  on  full 
funding  of  the  VISTA  program  and  the 
VISTA  Uteracy  Corps. 

Authorize  a  new  Literacy  Challenge  Grant 
program  of  matching  grants  to  public/pri- 
vate partnerships  that  establish  or  expand 
Uteracy  programs  using  volunteers  as  a 
method  of  addressing  illitersicy.  Grantees 
may  be  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
nonprofit  community-based  organizations  or 
private  for-profit  organizations,  but  must 
operate  the  project  in  cooperation  with 
other  public  and  private  agencies  qualified 
to  combat  illiteracy  in  their  corajnunlty. 

Matching  requirements  are  20%  local,  80% 
federal  in  the  first  year,  with  the  federal 
match  declining  to  50%  in  the  fourth  year, 
for  all  recipients  except  nonprofit  communi- 
ty-based organizations.  For  community- 
based  nonprofit  organizations,  the  match  is 
10%  local,  90%  federal,  with  the  match  de- 
clining to  50%  in  the  fifth  year.  Authorizes 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  contingent  on  full  funding  of  the 
VISTA  program  and  the  VISTA  Literacy 
Corps. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  we  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  real  step  forward,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  the  Senate  will 
do  it  with  a  resounding  vote.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  to  present  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1310.  Senator  Simon  has  given,  I 
think,  some  eloquent  illustrations  of 
why  illiteracy  is  a  serious  problem  for 
our  Nation  as  well  as  some  interesting 
statistics.  One  observation  he  made, 
which  I  think  is  so  true,  is  that  illiter- 
acy   is   a   hidden   problem.    In   many 


cases,  perhaps  people  had  not  even  re- 
alized the  problem  they  had  and  the 
seriousness  of  that  problem.  In  all 
honesty,  I  must  say  I  did  not  recognize 
the  degree  of  illiteracy  Ln  this  Nation 
and  the  tragedy  that  it  can  mean  for 
one's  personal  life  as  well  as  family 
life,  imtil  I  heard  some  of  the  testimo- 
ny before  our  committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  illiteracy 
is  a  serious  problem  in  our  Nation.  We 
live  in  an  increasingly  complex  society 
where  both  the  quality  of  work  and 
the  quality  of  life  are  dependent  upon 
comprehension  of  the  written  word. 
Yet,  for  far  too  many  Americans,  it  is 
a  daily  struggle  to  read  and  under- 
stand bus  schedules,  application 
forms,  notes  from  school,  or  safety  in- 
structions. 

The  importance  of  tackling  this 
problem  was  underscored  by  President 
Bush  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress last  week.  Among  the  national 
education  goals  announced  by  the 
President  was  one  that  "every  Ameri- 
can adult  must  be  a  literate  worker 
and  citizen."  First  Lady  Barbara  Bush 
has  also  brought  national  attention  to 
this  problem  through  her  personal  ef- 
forts to  combat  illiteracy. 

The  priority  placed  on  eliminating  il- 
literacy is  reflected  as  well  by  the 
President's  budget  proposal  for  the 
Department  of  Education.  A  funding 
increase  of  nearly  24  percent  is  pro- 
posed for  programs  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  The  Adult  Education 
Act  represents  the  largest  Federal 
effort  to  reach  adults  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent.  The  proposed  budget  in- 
crease would  permit  States  to  reach  an 
additional  460,000  adults  in  need  of 
basic  skills  programs  and  another 
200,000  in  need  of  secondary-level  pro- 
grams. 

Funding  increases  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  national  programs  would 
permit  continuation  of  efforts  to 
assess  adult  literacy  rates  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  to  support  irmova- 
tive  approaches.  In  addition,  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  literacy  clear- 
inghouse. An  increase  is  also  requested 
for  the  Literacy  Training  for  Homeless 
Adults  Program. 

In  addition,  the  budget  request  calls 
for  a  doubling  of  funding  for  Even 
Start— a  program  which  combines 
early  childhood  education  with  adult 
education  for  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  proposed  funding  increase 
would  add  an  estimated  130  projects  to 
the  127  now  luiderway. 

Other  literacy  efforts  included  in 
the  budget  include  a  56-percent  in- 
crease in  library  literacy  programs,  an 
increase  of  over  $350,000  in  the  Inex- 
pensive Book  Distribution  Program, 
and  continuation  of  the  Student  Liter- 
acy Corps  I*rogram  at  a  fimding  level 
of  $5  million. 


The  National  Literacy  Act,  S.  1310, 
represents  an  attempt  to  give  addition- 
al focus  and  support  to  efforts  to 
combat  illiteracy. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  creates  the  Nation- 
al Literacy  2000  Federal  Interagency 
Council  comprised  of  top  executive 
branch  officials  or  their  designees.  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coimcil  include 
developing  a  coordinated  literacy  pro- 
gram, establishing  national  literacy 
goals,  and  tracking  the  progress  of  lit- 
eracy efforts. 

The  Council  will  also  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  National  Center 
for  Literacy  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  National  Center  is  intended  to  be 
a  central  source  of  literacy  research, 
information,  technical  assistance,  and 
policy  analysis. 

Title  I  also  provides  for  grant  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment  of  state  lit- 
eracy resource  centers  to  coordinate 
and  support  literacy  efforts  at  the 
State  level. 

Title  II  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$100  million  in  the  authorization  for 
Adult  Education  Act  basic  State  grants 
and  designates  additional  support  for 
teacher  training.  It  also  expands  the 
resbonsibilities  and  membership  of 
State  advisory  councils  currently  au- 
thorized under  the  Adult  Education 
Act  to  reflect  a  greater  emphasis  on 
literacy  efforts.  In  addition,  it  in- 
creases the  authorized  funding  level 
for  the  Business,  Industry.  Labor  and 
Education  Partnerships  for  Workplace 
Literacy  Program  and  places  addition- 
al emphasis  on  teacher  or  volunteer 
training  and  technical  assistance. 

Title  II  also  amends  the  local  target- 
ed assistance  program  of  chapter  2  to 
establish  a  priority  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  school  counselors  in  iden- 
tifying potential  literacy  problems, 
particularly  among  children  in  the 
early  grades. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Families  for  Literacy  Pro- 
gram. This  program  focuses  on  joint 
learning  between  children  aged  3  and 
imder  and  their  parents.  Funding  of 
$10  million  would  be  authorized  for 
this  program,  provided  that  funding 
for  the  existing  Even  Start  Program 
reaches  $30  million.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes $2  million  to  permit  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
develop  and  distribute  audio  and  video 
instructional  materials. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Inexpensive 
Book  Distribution  Program  to  provide 
additional  focus  on  low-income  chil- 
dren, children  with  special  needs,  and 
parents  of  young  children.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  model 
library  literacy  centers. 

Title  V  extends  the  authorization  of 
the  Student  Literacy  Corps,  a  program 
in  which  undergraduate  college  stu- 
dents offer  tutoring  services  to  disad- 
vantaged students.  It  also  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  College 
Work  Study  Program  and  amends  the 


program  to  permit  full  Federal  fund- 
ing of  literacy  work-study  training 
programs. 

Title  VI  would  establish  a  University 
Year  for  Literacy  Program  to  support 
the  use  of  full-time  college  students  as 
literacy  volimteers.  It  also  establishes 
a  Literacy  Challenge  Grant  F*rogTam 
to  permit  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  to  operate  or  expand  lit- 
eracy programs  which  use  full-  or 
part-time  volunteers. 

I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure after  a  series  of  discussions  with 
its  principal  sponsor.  Senator  Simon.  I 
appreciate  the  willingness  with  which 
he  accommodated  many  of  my  con- 
cerns about  his  original  proposal,  and 
I  believe  that  the  product  of  our  nego- 
tiations is  a  sound  bill. 

In  particular.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  streamline  features  of  the 
original  bill  which  I  had  felt  would 
lead  to  undue  bureaucracy.  We  have 
reduced  the  number  of  new  entities 
which  had  originally  been  proposed 
and  have  provided  for  stronger  linkage 
among  groups  involved  with  literacy 
efforts. 

In  addition,  we  have  built  in  funding 
protection  for  existing  programs  to 
assure  that  new  initiatives  are  not 
fimded  at  the  expense  of  ongoing  ef- 
forts and  have  incorporated  new  initia- 
tives into  existing  authorities  wherev- 
er possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Simon 
and  others  in  moving  forward  a  bill 
which  signals  the  need  not  only  to  un- 
dertake some  important  new  initia- 
tives but  also  to  use  and  coordinate 
more  effectively  the  resources  now- 
available. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  have 
each  attempt  to  address  illiteracy  go 
its  own  way  due  to  divisions  of  juris- 
diction. Those  who  are  involved  across 
agencies  and  within  levels  of  Govern- 
ment must  pool  their  efforts  and 
ideas.  Our  capacity  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  must  be  strengthened 
through  improved  and  expanded 
teacher  training.  Available  pools  of 
talent  must  be  tapped  from  our  uni- 
versities, our  libraries,  and  our  homes. 
These  are  the  goals  of  S.  1310,  and  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  join  us  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  ef- 
forts of  staff  in  bringing  S.  1310  to 
this  point.  Particular  thanks  to  Susan 
Hattan  and  Becky  Rogers  Voslow  of 
my  staff;  Cheryl  Smith,  Pat  Fahy,  and 
Brian  Kennedy  with  Senator  Simon; 
Ann  Yoimg  and  Marisa  Quinn  with 
Senator  Pell;  and  Amanda  Brown 
with  Senator  Kennedy. 

I  too,  Mr.  President,  would  like  to 
extend  a  special  thanks  to  Senator 
Simon  for  his  efforts.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  measure  for  us  as  a 
nation,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of 
P>resident  Bush's  desires  to  see  educa- 


tion as  a  chief  focus  of  our  country 
today. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDEl^  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr,  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  for  his  dedication 
to  a  problem  that  we  have  in  our  socie- 
ty, the  seriousness  of  which  calls  for 
the  same  attention  we  devote  to  other 
problems,  such  as  the  drug  scourge 
which  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  for  not 
only  this  legislation  but  the  work  that 
he  has  done  over  the  many  years  that 
he  has  served  in  the  Congress  on  mat- 
ters related  to  education. 

I  can  remember  the  first  term  that  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  junior  Senator  of  Illinois, 
then  a  Member  of  the  House,  was 
sponsoring  legislation  called  emergen- 
cy management  science  bill— which 
the  Senator  will  recall  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives— which  ad- 
dressed a  problem  that  was  important 
then,  and  important  now,  namely,  the 
inadequacy  of  our  math  and  science 
programs  in  our  educational  systems 
throughout  this  country.  One  statistic 
that  he  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  I 
will  always  remember  is  that  there  are 
fewer  physics  teachers  in  the  country 
today  than  there  are  school  districts. 
The  point  is  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  been  a  leader  in  attempting 
to  address  the  problems  of  education 
in  our  country. 

The  problem  that  he  has  addressed 
in  this  legislation  today,  illiteracy,  is 
certainly  not  as  visible  as  some  of  the 
other  problems  that  we  face  in  the 
coimtry  today  such  as  the  drug  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  nonvisible  problem.  It  is 
however  a  problem  that  is  equally  dev- 
astating. I  am  referring  of  course  to 
what  we  have  discussed  here  for  some 
time  on  the  Senate  floor— the 
"scourge. "  I  call  it  a  "scourge,"  a 
"scourge"  of  illiteracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  from  years  of 
experience  helping  create  a  statewide 
literacy  initiative  for  the  State  of 
Nevada.  The  effort  in  Nevada  entailed 
extensive  communications  with  several 
States,  with  Nevada  political  leaders, 
and  with  dedicated  volunteers  such  as 
my  wife,  Landra. 

In  1987  the  Nevada  Literacy  Coali- 
tion was  created  with  the  help  of  a 
Gannett  foundation  grant.  As  the 
grant  expired  it  was  apparent  that  Ne- 
vada's illiteracy  problem  was  only  be- 
ginning to  be  addressed.  To  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  foundation,  my  wife. 
Landra,  formed  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Future  to  develop  a  statewide  literacy 
initiative.  Literacy  projects  in  other 
States  were  studied  and  packaged  in  a 
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design  to  best  suit  the  needs  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  the  problem  of  illiteracy  is  a 
dangerous  problem.  If  all  the  people 
who  were  illiterate  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  were  placed  into  one  place  it 
would  be  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Over  70.000  people  in 
the  relatively  small  State  of  Nevada 
cannot  read.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

I  mention  that  because  Nevada  is 
not  unique.  You  can  take  the  States 
that  are  represented  by  people  on  the 
Senate  floor  today,  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
and  you  would  find  the  same  basic 
ratio  would  apply.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  people  in  your  States  would  be  illit- 
erate. 

Mr.  President,  a  proposal  was  pre- 
pared for  and  accepted  by  then  Gov. 
Richard  Bryan.  Governor  Bryan  was 
willing  to  have  his  State  office  work 
on  the  literacy  initiative.  And  the  new 
Governor,  Bob  Miller,  placed  it  in  his 
budget.  This  was  a  program  to  gener- 
ate private  sector  awareness,  participa- 
tion, and  financial  resources. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  will  co- 
ordinate literacy  efforts  from  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  This  would 
have  eliminated  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  months  and  months  of  pains- 
taking research  done  to  find  out  what 
other  States  and  other  programs  have 
accomplished.  National  coordination  is 
the  key  to  making  a  difference.  This 
act  will  provide  guidance  as  to  what  is 
effective  for  various  target  groups, 
whether  they  consist  of  young  people, 
old  people,  or  whether  they  be  in  rural 
areas  or  urban  areas.  Most  States  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  exper- 
tise to  conduct  such  significant  re- 
search. This  is  a  role  which  needs  to 
be  filled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  proud  that  my  colleagues  see 
the  importance  as  I  do  of  dispelling 
the  deceptive  notion  that  what  we  do 
not  see  cannot  hurt  us.  We  know 
better  than  that.  Illiteracy  tears  away 
at  not  only  the  individuals  involved  in 
illiteracy  but  families,  and  also,  Mr. 
President,  our  economy. 

It  is  through  my  involvement  in  the 
Nevada  Literacy  Coalition  that  I  came 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  Congress  to 
address  the  challenge  that  illiteracy 
presents.  This  National  Literacy  Act 
will  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  support  and  leadership  to 
tackle  the  demands  of  illiteracy.  The 
elimination  of  illiteracy  has  become  a 
national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  report 
that  accompanies  this  bill  and  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  that  I  think  are 
so  illustrative.  On  page  4  of  the  report; 

Illiteracy  affects  everyone.  It  affects  us 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  it  impacts 
every  American  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  problem  is  addressed.  Illiteracy  af- 


fects us  through  the  taxes  we  pay  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  unemployed  due  to  their 
inability  to  read  and  compete  in  the  job 
market,  or  those  prisoners  who  resort  to 
crime  because  of  limited  options  for  legally 
earning  a  living.  It  affects  us  through  in- 
creased prices  of  goods  and  services  when 
companies  must  exp»end  resources  to  train 
and  retrain  employees  who  lack  basic  skills. 

On  page  5  of  the  report: 

At  least  23  million  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  considered  illiterate  according  to 
commonly  used  estimates.  Of  these  23  mil- 
lion an  estimated  four  million  cannot  read 
at  all.  Another  45  million  adults  read  with 
only  minimal  comprehension.  Extremely 
high  rates  of  illiteracy  are  reported  among 
the  welfare  population,  the  unemployed, 
drug  users,  criminals  and  high  school  drop- 
outs. It  is  reported  that  one-half  of  all  the 
households  that  are  classified  below  the 
poverty  level  by  Federal  guidelines  cannot 
read  an  eighth  grade  level  book. 

The  elimination  of  illiteracy  I  be- 
lieve is  a  national  priority.  We  have 
elevated  drugs  to  that  level,  and  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
in  his  opening  statement,  the  two  are 
not  unrelated.  We  confronted  our  drug 
problem  by  appointing  a  drug  czar.  It 
is  time  we  do  the  same  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  illiteracy. 

We  have  a  choice  between  becoming 
a  high  productivity  Nation  with  a  high 
quality  work  force  or  a  second  class 
economy  with  a  second  rate  work 
force.  The  need  for  national  coordina- 
tion of  literacy  initiatives  is  great. 
Nevada  literacy  initiatives  are  making 
a  difference.  Already  they  are  making 
a  difference.  But  there  is  no  quick  fix 
to  the  problem  of  literacy.  Teaching  a 
person  to  read  and  to  write  is  no 
simple  task. 

That  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
large  number  of  children  who  leave 
our  schools  with  diplomas,  even 
though  they  cannot  read.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  13  percent  of  Americans 
cannot  read  or  wTite  basic  English. 
This  is  not  just  in  my  State;  this  is  all 
of  our  States.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  been  silently  crying  for  help  and 
lack  the  resources  to  help  themselves. 
That  is  why  the  National  Literacy  Act 
is  of  utmost  significance.  That  is  why  I 
support  it. 

I  conunend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  education, 
generally,  and  specifically  in  literacy. 
That  is  why  the  U.S.  Congress  should 
unanimously  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Let  me  just  commend  my  colleague 
from  Nevada,  who  has  an  ability  to 
find  the  really  important  issues,  and  I 
see  this  over  and  over  again,  the 
things  that  really  bear  on  the  future 
of  our  country. 

The  one  point  that  he  stressed,  that 
I  did  not  stress  enough  in  my  remarks, 
is  the  relationship  between  this  and 
productivity  in  this  country.  We  grew 
up  believing  that  somehow  our  natural 
resources  were  the  key  to  our  prosperi- 
ty. But  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are  living  in 


a  world  the  prosperous  nations  and 
the  nations  growing  rapidly  are  Japan 
and  South  Korea  and  countries  that 
have  virtually  nothing  in  the  way  of 
natural  resources.  What  they  have 
done  is  invest  in  their  people,  and 
what  we  have  to  do  is  the  same. 

I  simply  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  for  once  again 
getting  to  the  nub  of  something  that 
really  is  a  critical  issue  in  this  country. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  I*resident,  just  in 
passing,  referring  again  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  we  had  in  Nevada— for 
some  80  years— a  very  large  mine  and  a 
smelter  run  by  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 
After  some  75  or  80  years,  Kennecott 
decided  to  close  their  operation  in 
White  Plain  County,  NV.  As  a  result  of 
that,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  who  had  lived  there  for  genera- 
tions working  in  the  mine  and  smelter 
had  no  place  to  work.  There  were 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  retrain  these  people. 

When  I  was  serving  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  shortly  thereafter, 
there  was  a  problem  because  those 
funds  for  those  people  to  be  retrained 
were  not  used.  The  Governor  called  in 
the  head  of  the  industrial  commission 
and  asked  why.  Basically,  it  was  be- 
cause many  of  those  people  who 
worked  there  could  not  fill  out  the 
forms  to  try  to  obtain  the  Federal  ben- 
efits for  retraining  purposes.  So  a  lot 
of  those  moneys  were  not  used,  and 
those  people's  lives  were  literally 
wasted  as  a  result  of  their  inability  to 
read. 

I  think  if  we  each  look  at  our  indi- 
vidual States,  we  will  find  examples  of 
where  this  Literacy  Act  is  not  some 
general  plethora  to  help  other  people, 
but  it  is  an  act  that  will  help  people  in 
your  cities  and  towns  and  make  your 
States,  our  States,  more  productive. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1226 

(Purpose:  To  Make  Technical  Corrections) 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could,  before  we  get  to  the  Bond 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  offer  tech- 
nical corrections  to  an  amendment.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  none,   the  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
offers  an  amendment  numbered  1226. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  5.  strike  ■1989"  and  insert 
•■1990". 

On  page  47.  line  13,  strike  ■1989'  and 
insert  ■1990 ". 

On  page  65.  line  7,  strike  ■'1989"  and  insert 
■1990". 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
all  through  line  25.  and  insert  the  following: 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(aXl)  by  striking  all  beginning  with  'con- 
sist" through  the  end  period  and  inserting 
■■consists  of— 

■■(A)  representatives  of  public  education; 

"(B)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
sector  employment: 

■■(C)  representatives  of  recognized  State 
labor  organizations: 

■■<D)  representatives  of  private,  voluntary. 
and  community-based  literacy  organiza- 
tions: 

'■(E)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a 
State,  or  the  designee  of  such  individual: 
and 

■■(F)  representatives  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing State  agencies: 

■■(i)  the  State  education  agency: 

■■(ii)  the  State  job  training  agency: 

■■(iii)  the  State  human  services  agency: 

■■(iv)  the  State  public  assistance  agency: 

'■(v)  the  State  library  program:  and 

■■(vi)  the  State  economic  development 
agency. 

On  page  72,  line  4.  strike  ■■(a)". 

On  page  72,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  ■■para- 
graph (1)(B)"  and  insert  'subsection 
(a)(1)(B)". 

On  page  72,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  'para- 
graph (2)"  and  insert   "subsection  (a)(2)"'. 

On  page  72.  line  9.  strike  ■and  and'  ". 

On  page  72,  line  10,  strike  ■'thereof  "  and 
insert  "of  subsection  (a)". 

On  page  72,  line  11.  strike  'paragraph  (3)" 
and  insert  ■paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)". 

On  page  73.  line  7.  strike  "Act  is  amended^' 
and  insert  "Act.  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  further  amended". 

On  page  75.  line  25.  strike  ■1989'  and 
insert  "1990". 

On  page  81.  line  11,  insert  ".  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations,"  after  "au- 
thorized'^. 

On  page  83,  line  7,  strike  ■■1989"  and  insert 
■1990". 

On  page  90.  line  5.  strike  ■1989"  and  insert 
■1990". 

On  page  92,  line  7.  strike  ■1989"  and  insert 
■1990". 

On  page  97,  line  9,  strike  ■'(d)"  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  97,  line  10,  strike  "(d) "  and  insert 
■■(e)". 

Mr.  SIMON.  This  is  precisely  what  it 
is,  technical  corrections.  I  believe  it  is 
accepted  by  the  other  side,  also. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  techni- 
cal amendments. 

The  amendment  (No.  1226)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1227 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  Families  for 
Literacy  Act) 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Bond) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1227, 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  76,  line  8.  strike  ■■and'^. 

On  page  76,  line  10.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  'and". 

On  page  76.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

(4)  foster  the  detection  of  disabilities  or 
developmental  problems  that  might  hinder 
future  learning. 

On  page  76.  line  22.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  "State  educational  agency."  before 
■'local". 

On  page  76,  line  22.  insert  ",  or  other 
public  agencies,  "  before  "to". 

On  page  77,  between  lines  2  and  3  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
children  participating  in  State  Parents  as 
Teachers  programs  and  similar  programs 
have  more  advanced  cognitive  skills,  lan- 
guage ability,  and  social  skills  than  their 
preschool  age  counterparts. 

On  page  77,  line  3.  strike  ""(b)"  and  insert 
"(c)"". 

On  page  77.  line  5.  strike  "a  total  of  10 
demonstration". 

On  page  77.  line  7.  insert  "State  educa- 
tion.'" before  "local". 

On  page  77.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  "and"  and 
insert  ""or". 

On  page  77,  line  8.  strike  "80  percent "  and 
insert  "the  Federal  share". 

On  page  77,  line  14.  insert  ■primarily" 
after  ""programs". 

On  page  77.  between  lines  22  and  23. 
insert  the  following: 

(3)(A)  Each  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  an  amount  which  is  not 
less  than  $100,000  nor  more  than  $750,000, 

(B)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  awarded  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  population  to  be  served,  the  size 
of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  financial 
resources  of  such  population  and  area, 

( 4 )  The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  90  percent: 

(B)  for  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  80  percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  70  percent; 

(D)  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  60  percent;  and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  50  percent. 

On  page  77,  line  23,  strike  ■■(c)"  and  insert 
■•(d)". 

On  page  77.  line  24,  insert  '"State  educa- 
tional agency,"  before  •'local". 


On  page  77,  line  25,  strike  "demonstra- 
tion". 
On  page  78,  line  10,  strike  '(d)"  and  insert 

"(e)". 

On  page  78,  line  11.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  "State  educational  agency,"  before 
""local". 

On  page  78,  line  12,  insert  "',  or  other 
public  agencies"  before  "receiving". 

On  page  78,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "disor- 
ders and  learning  disabilities"  and  insert 
"disorders,  learning  disabilities,  and  hearing 
and  vision  problems;". 

On  page  78.  line  24.  insert  'health  care," 
after  ■counseling.". 

On  page  79,  line  2,  insert  "State  educa- 
tional agency, ■■  before  '"local". 

On  page  79.  line  15,  strike  "(e)"  and  Insert 
"(f)". 

On  page  79,  line  17,  insert  "State  educa- 
tional agency,"  before  ■"local". 

On  page  79.  line  17,  strike  ■,  and"  and 
insert  "or". 

On  page  80.  line  14.  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  80,  line  15,  strike  ■(b)  ■  and  insert 
■■(c)". 

On  page  80.  line  19.  insert  'State  educa- 
tional agency.  "  before  "local",  and  insert 
"or  other  public  agencies"  before  "receiv- 
ing"'. 

On  page  80.  line  24.  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  81.  line  1,  strike  "(g)"  and  Insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  81.  line  10.  strike  ••(h)"  and  insert 
"(i)". 

On  page  83.  line  1.  strike  "(h) "  and  insert 
■■(i)"". 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
preface  a  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  deals  solely  with  title  III 
of  the  bill.  Families  for  Literacy,  with 
some  thoughts  about  the  bill  as  a 
whole  and  how  this  title  fits  into  it. 

I  must  confess  that  on  first  reading 
of  S.  1310,  I  was  struck  by  the  reactive 
nature  of  much  of  it.  Indeed,  a  section 
by  section  analysis  of  the  bill  shows 
that  much  of  it,  from  the  National  Lit- 
eracy 2000  Federal  Interagency  Coun- 
cil to  the  National  Center  for  Literacy, 
to  title  II  addressing  workplace  liter- 
acy, to  the  volunteers  for  literacy  sec- 
tion is  meant  to  address  not  the  causes 
of  illiteracy,  but  its  symptoms. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  this  coimtry.  We  are 
told  by  some  that  the  United  States 
ranks  49th  among  158  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  in  its  literacy 
levels.  We  are  told  that  some  four  mil- 
lion citizens  cannot  read  at  all,  and 
that  another  45  million  of  us,  all 
adults,  read  with  only  minimal  com- 
prehension. Mr.  President,  if  this  is 
the  case,  then  that  means  that  some 
children  are  passed  along  from  grade 
to  grade  regardless  of  reading  ability, 
and  indeed,  that  one  needn't  know 
how  to  read  to  receive  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  Nation  at  Risk  report 
tells  us  that  some  17  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  are  functionally  illit- 
erate. It  seems  to  me  the  question  we 
should  be  asking  is  why  our  schools 
are  graduating  so  many  illiterates. 
They  are  failing  in  their  basic  mission. 
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which  is  to  equip  our  children  with 
the  basic  skills  they  need  to  be  produc- 
tive citizens.  We  will  not  solve  this 
problem  by  setting  up  the  duplicative 
structures  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Despite  my  concern  about  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  heartily  en 
dorse  title  III  of  the  bill,  the  Families 
for  Literacy  Act,  which  sets  up  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  parents  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  their  chil- 
dren's later  school  success. 

We  must  begin  to  be  more  attentive 
to  the  crucial  first  3  years  of  a  child's 
life,  when  the  pattern  for  later  learn- 
ing and  achievement  is  set. 

My  amendment,  though  it  touches 
the  bill  in  a  number  of  places,  is  quite 
simple.  It  attempts  to  improve  upon 
the  fine  effort  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  has  made  in 
title  III  which  is  known  as  the  Fami- 
lies for  Literacy  section.  I  believe  this 
is  the  best  section  of  the  bill.  Essen- 
tially, it  is  preventive  in  nature,  rather 
than  reactive.  It  gets  at  the  root 
causes  of  intergenerational  illiteracy. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
Missouri  knows  the  importance  of  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  a  child's  life,  his  or  her  par- 
ents are  the  first  and  most  important 
teachers.  The  foundations  of  later 
learning  are  laid  in  the  first  3  years  of 
a  child's  life  by  the  parents.  It  certain- 
ly makes  sense  to  equip  parents  with 
the  skills  they  need  to  help  maximize 
their  child's  health  and  development. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Missouri  new 
Parents  as  Teachers  Program  does. 
This  highly  successful  program  began 
in  four  districts  in  Missouri  with  a 
little  Federal  seed  money. 

By  the  time  I  reentered  office  as 
Governor  for  my  second  term  in  1981. 
studies  of  the  demonstration  programs 
had  proven  how  successful  and  effec- 
tive this  program  could  be.  In  that 
year,  the  Governors  Conference  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Family  studied 
the  work  of  the  new  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers Program  and  found  that  it  had  a 
wide  range  of  values  going  beyond  the 
educational,  into  the  health,  mental 
health  and  child  welfare  areas  as  well. 

Begiiming  in  1981,  I  asked  for  a 
statewide  authorization  and  funding 
for  this  program.  In  Missouri  we  do 
not  take  steps  quickly,  so  it  took  4 
years  to  do  it.  It  was  passed  an  hour 
before  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
my  4-year  term.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  proudest  things  that  Missouri  has 
done  in  education  in  recent  years. 

The  curriculum  under  the  new  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  later  learning,  lan- 
guage, intellectujd  development,  curi- 
osity and  social  skills,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide health  screening  for  preschool 
children  to  detect  potential  impair- 
ments early  in  their  young  lives. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Parents 
as  Teachers  Program  provides  person- 
alized home  visits  by  trained  parent 


educators,  group  meetings  with  new 
parents,  and  formal  screening  of 
vision,  hearing,  and  other  health  or 
mental  health  problems  which  could 
interfere  with  cognitize  development. 

The  strength  of  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program  is  that  it  is  commu- 
nity and  family  based.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  program  takes  place  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  which  allows  it 
to  retain  the  local  support  and  flexibil- 
ity that  made  it  a  success  in  the  first 
place. 

Over  a  month  ago,  I  visited  Joplin, 
MO.  where  they  have  combined  the 
program  with  a  title  I  program  to 
expand  it  to  reach  more  families  and 
children  at  risk.  And  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program  is  open  to  all  chil- 
dren. It  is  something  that  is  needed  by 
all  children.  It  is  needed  by  all  fami- 
lies. It  has  worked  in  urban  and  rural 
and  suburban  areas,  and  for  people  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  econom- 
ic ladder. 

Over  50.000  Missouri  families  cur- 
rently participate  in  the  program.  We 
are  seeing  the  efforts  expand  through 
those  parents  who  become  the  best 
witnesses  and  apostles  for  the  pro- 
gram. They  get  more  people  involved. 

The  program  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. We  ask  for  only  a  small  amount 
of  Federal  seed  money.  The  States  and 
localities  can  support  it,  as  they  have 
in  Missouri,  and  they  will  find  that  it 
is  a  tremendous  investment.  But  there 
is  no  such  thing  bs  a  free  lunch.  It  is 
very  labor  intensive.  It  is  the  parents 
who  must  do  the  work. 

Thus  program  requires  that  parents 
spend  time  and  energy  and  devote  at- 
tention to  their  children  each  day.  As 
for  my  family  we  know  this  is  some  of 
the  best  time  that  we  can  invest  and 
we  know  that  it  does  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Parents  as  Teachers  is  a  proven  suc- 
cess. An  independent  evaluation 
showed  that  children  participating  in 
Parents  as  Teachers  were  significantly 
more  advanced  in  language  develop- 
ment than  other  3-year-olds,  made 
greater  strides  in  problem  solving  and 
other  intellectual  skills  and  have  dem- 
onstrated competencies  that  are  pre- 
dictive of  and  essential  to  successful 
educational  outcomes  in  later  school 
activities. 

Studies  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams showed  that  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating children  reaching  first  grade 
needing  remedial  or  special  education 
was  less  than  half  the  rate  of  other 
first  grade  students  entering  school  in 
Missouri  that  year. 

In  addition,  the  Missouri  Children's 
Trust  Fund  Commission  set  up  to  ad- 
minister programs  to  prevent  child 
abuse  studied  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams, and  how  they  best  can  prevent 
child  abuse.  Their  conclusion:  A  pro- 
gram like  the  new  Parents  as  Teach- 
ers, by  teaching  the  parents  what  to 
expect    and    helping   them    to   under- 


stand their  children  and  getting  in- 
volved with  their  children,  is  the  very 
best  way  to  prevent  child  abuse. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  PAT  Program  itself  is  that  it  is  a 
terrific  preventative  program  which 
can  positively  affect  almost  every 
measurable  social  outcome,  including: 
school  readiness,  parent/school  part- 
nerships, child  heatlh,  teen  pregnancy, 
and  child  abuse. 

Providing  for  a  literate  society  is  cer- 
tainly among  these  positive  benefits, 
and  I  truly  believe  that  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program  and  others  like  it 
should  be  a  very  important  part  of  the 
war  on  illiteracy  being  marshaled  by 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

I  commend  him  for  his  authorship 
of  the  Families  for  Literacy  title  of 
the  bill  and  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
this.  Quite  simply,  my  amendment 
builds  upon  the  ideas  he  has  laid  out 
and  adds  more  of  the  positive  compo- 
nents of  the  Missouri's  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program.  For  example,  I  be-  « 
lieve  the  health  screening  of  Missou- 
ri's children  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  program  provided 
in  this  bill. 

We  have  seen  that  a  slight  hearing 
loss  of  a  small  child  not  detectable  by 
even  the  most  caring  parent  can  result 
in  that  child  being  1  year  behind  his 
or  her  peers  at  first  grade.  You  need 
professional  screening  to  ferret  out 
and  determine  whether  there  are 
these  problems  that  can  be  dealt  with 
much  better  if  they  are  dealt  with  at  a 
young  age. 

I  believe  the  program  is  especially 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  at  risk  for 
illiteracy.  Studies  have  shown  that  re- 
gardless of  a  parent's  own  skills,  he  or 
she  can  develop  the  skills  to  help  his 
or  her  child  build  a  foundation  for 
later  learning. 

One  of  the  great  applications  of  the 
new  Parents  as  Teachers,  if  you  take  a 
new  parent,  they  are  scared  to  death. 
When  our  first  son  arrived,  my  wife 
had  been  a  counselor  and  had  been  a 
speech  and  hearing  therapist  at 
school,  and  we  were  absolutely  terri- 
fied about  the  responsibilities. 

The  materials  for  the  new  Parents 
as  Teachers  Program  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  help  our  son  begin  his 
learning  with  an  exciting  curiosity 
toward  learning  which  will  serve  him 
well  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  the  Par- 
ents as  Teachers  Program  in  Missouri 
will  be  a  model  for  all  programs  even- 
tually funded  under  this  section.  It 
makes  sense  to  arrest  the  life  cycle  of 
illiteracy  in  its  early  stages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  wheth- 
er or  not  he  intends  that  States  and 
public  agencies  currently  operating 
Parents  as  Teachers  and  similar  pro- 
grams are  eligible  to  apply  for  funds 
under  the  Families  for  Literacy  Pro- 


gram. Effective  programs  now  exist  in 
many  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  many 
of  these  entities  will  receive  funds  if 
and  when  they  meet  the  specifications 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  While  we  want  to  en- 
courage States,  nonprofit  agencies  and 
other  entitles  that  do  not  now  run 
such  programs  to  apply  for  funds 
under  the  Families  for  Literacy  Pro- 
gram, we  also  want  to  utilize  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  currently  are  op- 
erating Parents  as  Teachers  and  simi- 
lar programus  to  expand  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  to  families  at  risk  for 
illiteracy-related  programs.  It  is  our 
intent  that  all  entities  meeting  the 
specific  eligibility  requirements  under 
the  Families  for  Literacy  Program,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  are 
currently  running  similar  programs,  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  and  receive  funds 
under  this  title. 

Mr.  BOND.  Another  clarification  I 
would  like  to  make  concerns  the  mean- 
ing of  consortia  under  the  Senator's 
bill.  We  have  amended  the  'eligible 
entity"  sections  to  read  "nonprofit 
entity,  or  consortia  of  businesses,  non- 
profit entities.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  agencies."  Under  this 
modified  definition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  State  educational 
agency  working  through  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  as  Missouri  does, 
would  comprise  a  "consortium"  eligi- 
ble for  funds  under  the  Families  for 
Literacy  title.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
While  we  encourage  relevant  groups 
and  agencies  in  a  community  to  join 
together  to  run  these  programs,  any 
combination  of  entities  listed  under 
"consortia"  would  be  eligible  for  funds 
under  the  families  for  literacy  title. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  sponsor  for 
his  accommodation,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  a  good  amend- 
ment that  I  think  improves  the  pack- 
age. We  are  very  pleased  to  accept  it 
on  this  side. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  leadership  as  Governor  in 
this  area.  Frankly,  I  was  not  that  fa- 
miliar with  what  he  has  done,  and  I 
am  grateful  not  only  for  this  amend- 
ment but  for  his  helpfulness  in  this 
whole  area.  I  appreciate  it  a  great 
deal. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  that  as  well.  I  know  as  a  neigh- 
boring State,  Kansas,  we  look  with 
some  envy  at  the  Missouri  effort,  and 
we  are  adopting  in  Kansas  some  as- 
pects of  the  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
gram. As  Governor  of  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor Bond  was  a  strong  leader  in  some 
innovative    education    programs    that 


are   now   beginning   to   benefit  many 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

I  associate  myself  with  Senator 
Simon's  comment  that  I  believe  this 
strengthens  the  bill  in  this  particular 
section.  It  can  only  benefit  the  whole 
package. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friends  from  Illinois  and 
Kansas. 

I  extend  to  each  colleague  and  other 
colleagues  who  are  interested  a  genu- 
ine invitation  to  visit  Missouri  to  see 
some  of  these  programs. 

I  thought  the  most  exciting  part 
would  be  the  gathering  of  children  in 
some  of  the  third-  and  fourth-grade 
classes.  I  have  found  that  the  parents 
who  come  together,  who  share  experi- 
ences, share  concerns,  and  learn  to- 
gether are  really  the  leaders  in  this 
battle.  It  is  a  very  informative  and  a 
very  exciting  thing  to  witness,  and  I 
extend  that  invitation  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  wish  to  take  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (No.  1227)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1228 

(Purpose:  To  provide  financial  assistance  to 
raise  the  literacy  skills  of  commercial  driv- 
ers) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  with  a  statement,  and 
ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
this  one  of  the  amendments  that  is 
enumerated? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes,  it  is.  It  con- 
cerns grants  for  commercial  drivers' 
literacy  programs.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
badm].  for  Mr.  Heinz,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1228. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  75,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 


-SEC.   373.   EDUCATION   PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL DRIVERS. 

'•(a)  Program  Authorized.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  commercial  drivers  which  are 
necessary  to  successfully  complete  the 
knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

•(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  adult  education  programs  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  states  to  meet  the  non- 
federal share  from  state  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  Individuals.— Individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
include— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers: 

■■(2)  colleges,  universities,  or  community 
colleges; 

•■(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams: and 

'■(4)  labor  organizations,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers:  and 

■■(5)  any  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  that  would  most  ef- 
ficiently educate  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Definition.— The  term  commercial 
driver'  means  an  individual  required  to  pos- 
sess a  commercial  driver's  license  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  1986 
Congress  enacted  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  The  law  is 
intended  to  eliminate  the  practice  of 
holding  multiple  drivers  licenses 
which  enable  unsafe  drivers  to  flim- 
flam law  enforcement  by  handing  over 
whichever  license  has  the  fewest  viola- 
tions against  it.  Now.  drivers  who 
don't  turn  in  multiple  licenses  face 
fines  and  possible  imprisonment. 

Another  provision  requires  all  driv- 
ers to  obtain  a  commercial  driver's  li- 
cense [DCL]  by  April  1992.  Commer- 
cial vehicle  operators  must  take  both  a 
written  and  driving  skills  test.  Passing 
the  driving  test  ought  to  be  compara- 
tively easy.  Most  drivers  on  the  road 
today  have  excellent  driving  records 
and  years  of  experience. 

For  some,  however,  getting  through 
the  written  test  will  be  a  whole  other 
story.  I've  seen  a  sample  driver's 
manual.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  those 
drivers  who  do  not  have  sharp  literacy 
skills.  Many  of  the  older,  experienced 
drivers  have  not  read  a  test  and  taken 
a  written  test  since  high  school.  They 
need  remedial  literacy  training.  If 
they  do  not  get  it,  we  could  lose  the 
experienced  drivers  we  want  in  control 
of  the  big  rigs  and  vehicles  getting  our 
children  to  school. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  few  months 
after  the  new  licensing  procedure  was 
initiated  in  California,  over  50  percent 
of  the  driver  applicants  failed  the 
written  portions  of  their  exam. 
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For  this  reason,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of  com- 
mercial drivers.  It  provides  $5  million 
over  each  of  the  next  2  years  to  help 
those  drivers  who  need  it.  Eligible 
grantees  include  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, approved  apprentice  prograjms, 
private  employers,  and  unions. 

I  have  received  letters  from  many 
organizations  in  support  of  this  effort. 
On  June  13.  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
wrote  an  editorial  endorsing  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  letters  from 
the  AFL-CIO.  Teamsters,  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
Service  Employees,  and  the  Press  edi- 
torial be  included  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  heard  the  regrettable  reports  con- 
cerning this  Nation's  illiteracy  rate. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  es- 
timates that  the  adult  illiteracy  rate  is 
at  least  13  percent— 17  to  21  million 
people. 

The  commercial  drivers  who  need 
literacy  training  earn  a  good  living. 
They  are  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  economy.  It  is 
not  right  for  them  to  lose  their  jobs  or 
their  rigs  for  which  some  have  mort- 
gaged their  homes  in  order  to  buy 
them,  because  they  could  not  pass  a 
written  test.  They  want  to  pass.  They 
want  to  possess  good  reading  skills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of 
these    hard-working    Americans.    We 
cant  affort  to  lose  them. 
Exhibit  i 
International  Brotherhood 

OF  Teamsters. 
Washington.  DC.  June  5.  1989. 
Hon.  John.  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  created  a 
federal  standard  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
mercial driver's  license  by  the  states.  As  you 
are  aware,  all  commercial  drivers  must  now 
psLss  a  written  and  a  driving  skills  test 
before  obtaining  this  national  license.  Many 
states,  including  Pennsylvania,  are  rewriting 
their  motor  vehicle  codes  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  this  new  federal  standard.  Some 
states  have  already  implemented  their  com- 
mercial license  programs  which  include  the 
required  testing  provisions. 

A  number  of  drivers  have  experienced  dif- 
ficulty In  passing  the  wTitten  part  of  the  li- 
cense test.  This  failure  is  based  on  individ- 
ual reading  abilities  and  not  on  the  qualifi- 
cations or  driving  skills  of  these  drivers.  Re- 
cently you  Introduced  S.  1098,  which  would 
provide  for  a  federal  grant  program  to  allow 
labor  organizations  to  establish  and  main- 
tain tulult  education  programs  to  increase 
the  literacy  skills  of  commercial  drivers.  As 
General  President  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  which  repre- 
sents thousands  of  commercial  drivers.  I 
fully  endorse  and  support  your  proposal. 
Your   legislation   will   allow   many   drivers. 


who  are  competent  and  capable,  to  continue 
as  productive  and  safe  operators  of  commer- 
cial vehicles. 

On    behalf   of    Teainsters   everj^vhere,    I 
commend  you  and  offer  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  in  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

William  J  McCarthy. 

General  President. 

D.R.I.V.E.-Georgia, 
Atlanta,  GA,  August  2.  19S9. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  This  Local  Union 
fully  endorses  and  supports  Senate  Bill  1098 
and  1  strongly  urge  your  help  and  support 
of  this  legislation.  The  new  Commercial 
Driving  License  Bill  as  passed  in  Congress, 
which  is  now  being  implemented  on  a  State 
by  State  basis,  has  created  not  only  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  for  the  States,  the 
trucking  companies,  and  labor  unions  but  it 
will  create  severe  problems  in  obtaining  a 
driving  license  to  these  many,  many  drivers 
who  do  not  read  and  write  well  or  at  all. 

For  these  reasons,  this  organization  feels 
Senate  Bill  1098  is  vitally  needed  to  help  im- 
plement this  program  without  penalizing 
those  least  able  to  obtain  their  license 
simply  because  of  literacy  problems. 

I  request  your  help  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Yours  truly, 

Jerry  B.  King. 

President. 

International  Brotherhood  of 

Electrical  Workers, 
Washington.  DC.  June  13.  1989. 
Hon,  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washnigton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  When  Congress 
passed  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safely  Act  of  1986.  none  of  us  realized  at 
the  time  that  certain  provisions  of  the  law 
would  adversely  affect  tho.se  drivers  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  who  do  not  possess  literacy 
skills  sufficient  to  pass  the  written  examina- 
tion to  secure  a  commercial  driver's  license. 
Because  the  livelihood  of  our  members 
who  fall  within  this  category  is  in  jeopardy, 
we  brought  this  matter  to  your  attention. 
Not  only  did  you  fully  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  these  workers,  but  you  did  some- 
thing about  it.  You  assisted  them  by  intro- 
ducing S  1098. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
and  all  others  who  you  are  attempting  to 
help  by  your  efforts.  I  thank  you. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

J.J.  Barry. 
International  President. 

Service  Employees 
International  Union, 
Washington.  DC.  June  30.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the 
925,000  members  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  I'd  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  for  your  recent  introduction  of 
S.  1098.  the  bill  providing  for  the  remedial 
training  of  commercial  drivers. 

A-s  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  a  very 
direct  impact  felt  by  commercial  drivers 
around  the  country  due  to  the  new  testing 
imposed  by  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Code.  Despite  years  of  experience  driving 
school  buses  and  other  vehicles,  many  are 


ill-prepared  to  take  the  written  exams  re- 
quired under  the  new  regulations. 

We  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
from  SEIU  members  with  a  confusion 
shared  by  many  of  their  employers  on  the 
full  scope  and  extent  of  the  new  tests.  Even 
if  they  have  spotless  driving  records,  the 
anxiety  of  retaining  their  jobs  often  masks 
their  true  abilities  when  put  to  the  written 
test. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  initiative  you 
have  shown  in  recognizing  those  drivers 
who,  with  minimal  guidance  and  assistance, 
can  continue  to  move  our  country's  people 
and  goods  around  safely  and  effectively. 
Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you  in  making  S.  1098  pass  swift- 
ly through  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sweeney, 
International  President. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  June  13.  1989] 
Literacy  Behind  the  Wheel 

Over  the  next  few  years,  it  may  not  be  un- 
usual to  see  a  trucker  devouring  the  con- 
tents of  a  training  manual  along  with  his 
meat  and  potatoes  at  a  track  stop.  It's  a 
scene  that's  sure  to  materialize  as  commer- 
cial drivers  begin  studying  for  an  exam  they 
must  take  to  qualify  for  a  national  driver's 
license  that  the  federal  government  will  re- 
quire by  April  1992. 

The  national  license,  mandated  by  Con- 
gress two  years  ago,  will  be  required  of  all 
drivers  of  buses,  trucks  of  more  than  26,000 
pounds  or  those  that  haul  hazardous  mate- 
rials. The  aim  of  the  national  licensing 
system  is  to  prevent  long-haul  drivers  from 
holding  several  state  licenses  so  they  can 
avoid  suspensions  for  traffic  citations. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  and  we  are  even  more 
gratified  by  a  spin-off  development:  Many 
truckers  will  try  to  improve  their  reading 
and  writing  skills  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the 
exam. 

Test  study  manuals  and  the  tests  them- 
selves, although  supposedly  written  at  a 
sixth-  or  seventh-grade  level,  are  baffling 
many  truckers.  In  California,  where  the 
tests  already  are  being  administered,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  drivers  failed  on  their 
first  try. 

The  problem  is  not  the  driver's  skills 
behind  the  wheel  but  their  lack  of  skills 
behind  a  pencil  and  paper.  Their  reading 
and  writing  levels  are  not  good  enough  to 
understand  the  100-page  manuals,  leaving 
them  ill-prepared  for  the  tests. 

Responding  to  the  situation,  the  American 
Trucking  Association  and  some  unions  in 
the  industry  are  urging  individual  trucking 
companies  to  set  up  literacy  and  prepara- 
tion courses  for  their  drivers.  And  Sen.  John 
Heinz,  R-Pa.,  wants  Congress  to  put  some  of 
its  money  where  its  laws  are. 

Senator  Heinz  has  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  up  to  $10  million  in  matching 
funds  over  the  next  two  years  to  help  pay 
for  literacy  training  for  the  drivers. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  quanti- 
fy, it  is  beyond  doubt  that  a  more  literate 
truck  driver  would  be  a  safer  truck  driver. 
Imagine  the  danger  potential  that  exists 
when,  say.  a  trailer  truck  driver  who  can't 
read  or  who  has  only  minimal  reading  skills 
comes  upon  an  unfamilar  direction  sigri  at 
55  mph. 

We  share  the  notion  that  trucking  compa- 
nies should  help  their  drivers  prepare  for 
tests  by  improving  their  literacy  skills.  And 
we  think  Congress  should  do  its  part,  too. 


by  providing  the  matching  funds  Sen.  Heinz 
is  seeking. 

AMENDMENT  ON  LITERACY  SKILLS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  DRIVERS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  of  S.  1310, 
the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989, 
which  would  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  raise  the  literacy  skills  of  com- 
mercial drivers. 

In  1986  Congress  passed  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
which  requires  every  commercial  vehi- 
cle operator  to  obtain  a  commercial 
driver's  license  [CDL]  by  April  1992. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  license,  commer- 
cial vehicle  operators  will  be  required 
to  pass  both  a  written  and  driving  test. 
While  many  of  the  affected  drivers  are 
extremely  competent  and  have  years 
of  driving  experience,  they  may  face 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  because  they  lack 
the  reading  skills  necessary  to  obtain 
an  80-percent  mark  required  on  the 
written  test.  Clearly,  this  has  the  po- 
tential to  significantly  disrupt  the 
commercial  transportation  labor  force 
not  only  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  throughout  the 
Nation, 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this 
issue  since  it  first  arose  and  in  that 
regard  sought  the  assistance  of  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Cavazos  and  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Dole  in  identifying  Fed- 
eral resources  available  to  defray  the 
costs  of  literacy  training. 

The  new  literacy  requirement  de- 
mands a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  private  employers,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, labor  organizations,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  others  to  meet 
the  literacy  needs  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial vehicle  operators.  This  amend- 
ment would  fulfill  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  contribute  to 
this  effort  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
help  pay  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  adult  education  programs 
which  increase  the  literacy  skills  of 
commercial  drivers. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
do  much  to  contribute  to  two  impor- 
tant goals:  ensuring  the  safety  of  our 
Nation's  roads  and  increasing  the  liter- 
acy rate  among  our  citizenry.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort  and 
will  continue  to  work  to  achieve  these 
goals  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Mr,  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  only  acceptable  on  this  side.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment.  I 
frankly  was  not  aware  of  what  we  had 
done  in  the  Senate  in  terms  of  mainte- 
nance requirements  of  truck  drivers, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  at  some  of  my 
town  meetings  people  have  been 
coming  up  saying  we  face  some  real 
problems. 

I  think  Senator  Heinz'  amendment 
addresses  a  very  real  problem  here  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mrs.  Kassebaum  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Heinz. 

The  amendment  (No.  1228)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1229 

<F*urpose:  To  include  certain  classroom 

teachers  on  the  State  Advisory  Council) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Armstrong  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum] for  Mr.  Armstrong,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1229. 

On  page  69.  line  6.  strike  "Council. "  and 
insert  ■Council.  The  Council  shall  also  in- 
clude classroom  teachers  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  results  in  teaching  chil- 
dren or  adults  to  read". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  MR.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  adds  class- 
room teachers  to  state  literacy  adviso- 
ry councils. 

I  know  that  Senator  Armstrong 
feels,  and  the  committee  agrees,  that 
this  amendment  would  serve  a  very 
useful  function.  This  amendment 
strengthens  the  advisory  council  by 
having  teachers  who  certainly  under- 
stand the  problems  being  members  of 
the  council. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  we  are  pleased 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
agreeing  to  accept  my  amendments  to 
the  National  Literacy  Act.  We  are  all 
extremely  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  illiteracy  in  our 
Nation,  and  therefore  it  is  critical  we 
make  information  and  training  about 
successful  methods  of  teaching  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  read  available  to  as 
many  teachers  as  possible. 

My  first  amendment  would  require 
each  State  council  to  include  at  least 
one  classroom  teacher  who  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  results  in  teaching 
children  or  adults  to  read. 

The  bill  requires  that  representa- 
tives of  State  government,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  be  members  of  State 
councils.  I  am  pleased  that  those  most 
able  to  help  in  setting  measurable 
goals  for  the  long-term  education  of  il- 
literate adults,  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies—the classroom  teacher— will  now 
be  represented. 


There  are  many  excellent  teachers 
of  reading  whose  expertise  on  "what 
works"  in  the  classroom  will  be  invalu- 
able to  the  State  councils.  The  coun- 
cils are  responsible  for  disseminating 
information  on  literacy  programs  that 
can  be  replicated  at  the  local  level,  and 
teachers  who  are  directly  involved  in 
implementing  successful  literacy  pro- 
grams will  insure  that  the  very  best 
programs,  those  that  work,  will  be 
made  available  to  the  widest  possible 
audience. 

My  second  amendment  would  assure 
that  training  and  technical  assistance 
on  a  variety  of  reading  methods  can  be 
made  available  to  teachers  and  to 
others  who  are  involved  in  teaching 
others  to  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  education  is  a  local 
and  State  concern,  and  that  more  Fed- 
eral programs  alone  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  crisis  we  all  recognize 
exists  in  our  schools  today.  And  fur- 
ther, I  agree  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  mandating  that 
certain  methods  of  instruction  be 
used. 

My  amendment  would  simply  allow 
professional  teachers,  volunteers,  and 
administrators  to  be  trained  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading  that  more 
than  60  years  of  research  have  proven 
effective.  And  it  isn't  just  research 
that  has  proven  these  methods  effec- 
tive, it  is  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  classroom  teachers  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  touch  briefly 
on  both  research  and  classroom  prac- 
tice. In  a  major  new  study  on  reading 
instruction  released  in  January  1990 
entitled,  "Beginning  to  Read:  Think- 
ing and  Learning  about  I*rint,"  Mary- 
lyn  J.  Adams,  a  researcher  at  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman  Inc.,  in  Cam- 
bridge. MA,  recognizes  phonics  as  an 
essential  ingredient  of  early  reading 
instruction.  She  concludes  that:  "Re- 
search indicates  that  to  become  profi- 
cient readers,  children  need  to  learn 
and  be  able  to  use  the  relationships 
between  letters  and  sounds  and  that 
explicit  instruction  of  these  relation- 
ships leads  to  improved  reading 
achievement.  "  She  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend that  once  the  fundamental  pho- 
netic structure  of  the  language  is 
taught  to  children,  they  should  be 
■given  as  much  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement as  possible  to  practice 
their  reading.  "  This  study  is  just  one 
more  indication  in  more  than  60  years 
of  research,  much  of  it  sponsored  and 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  reaches  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  best  sum- 
mary of  all  of  these  research  findings 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Lauren 
Resnick  and  Phyllis  Weaver  of  Har- 
vard after  editing  a  three  volimie  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Early  Reading":  "First,  as 
a  matter  of  routine  practice,  we  need 
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to  include  systematic,  code-oriented  in- 
struction; that  is,  phonics  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  no  matter  what  else  is 
also  done.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
which  we  have  any  clear  evidence  for 
any  particular  practice." 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  root 
cause  of  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in 
America  and  that  is  the  flawed  meth- 
ods we  have  used  to  teach  our  children 
to  read.  I  believce  my  amendments  to 
the  National  Literacy  Act  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  teachers  to  receive 
Irvformation  and  training  in  such  tried 
and  proven  methods  as  Orton-Gilling- 
ham,  Spaulding.  Cardin,  and  many 
other  programs  where  intensive  sys- 
tematic phonics  is  used,  but  without 
mandating  any  of  them. 

Teachers  who  use  these  methods  are 
enthusiastic  about  them,  because  they 
work.  In  one  school  district  in  New 
Hampshire  for  example,  teachers  were 
trained  in  the  principles  of  systematic 
phonics,  and  the  results  were  so  dra- 
matic that  all  of  their  colleagues 
joined  the  trial  program.  After  2  years 
the  test  scores  climbed  to,  and  re- 
mained at,  the  mid-to-high  60th  per 
centile  range.  In  Arizona,  Sunnyside 
School  District  introduced  phonics  in- 
struction at  Gallegos  Elementary 
School  in  Tucson.  The  results  were  im- 
mediate and  positive.  The  school  was 
open  to  everyone  on  a  "first  come, 
first  served"  basis:  the  capacity  was 
623  students;  58  percent  were  minority 
students:  many  children  came  from 
low-income  families;  no  Federal  money 
came  to  the  school  other  than  the 
school  lunch  program.  After  1  year, 
only  four  students  remained  in  the 
special  education  category,  and  33  per- 
cent of  students  on  the  district  honor 
roll  were  from  Gallegos;  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  46  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  intermediate 
grades  were  former  special  education 
students. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  just  iso- 
lated examples.  There  are  thousands 
of  teachers  who  are  using  phonics  as 
the  first  step  in  teaching  children  to 
read,  and  are  finding  the  same  success 
with  their  students.  If  we  apply  the 
recommendations  of  the  years  of  re- 
search, and  retrain  our  classroom 
teachers,  we  can  eliminate  illiteracy 
before  the  year  2000. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee 
released  a  study  in  September  1989  en- 
titled "Illiteracy:  An  Incurable  Disease 
or  Education  Malpractice?"  and  sent  it 
to  Governors.  State  legislators,  educa- 
tors, the  business  community  and  in- 
terested citizens.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive.  More 
than  12,000  copies  of  the  report  have 
been  sent  out  since  September  1989 
and  requests  still  average  more  than 
200  copies  per  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


I  again  thank  my  colleague  Senator 
Simon  for  his  support  of  my  amend- 
ments, and  his  willingness  to  make 
them  a  part  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee. 
Sept.  13.  1989] 

Illiteracy:  An  Incurable  Disease  or 

Education  Malpractice? 
Ijearning  to  read  is  like  learning  to  drive 
a  car.  You  take  le.sson.s  and  learn  the  me- 
chanics and  the  rules  of  the  road.  After  a 
few  weeks  you  have  learned  how  to  drive, 
how  to  stop,  how  to  shift  gears,  how  to  park, 
and  how  to  signal.  You  have  also  learned  to 
stop  at  a  red  light  and  understand  road 
signs.  When  you  are  ready,  you  take  a  road 
lest,  and  if  you  pass,  you  can  drive.  Phonics- 
first  works  the  same  way.  The  child  leams 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  when  he's 
through,  he  can  read.  Look  and  say  works 
differently  The  child  is  taught  to  read 
before  he  has  learned  the  mechanics— the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  It  is  like  learning  to 
drive  by  starting  your  car  and  driving 
ahead.  And  the  mechanics  of  driving? 

You  would  pick  those  up  as  you  go  along."— 
Rudolf  Flesch.  Why  Johnnie  Still  Can't 
Read.  1981. 

Illiteracy  in  America  is  still  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  that  fact  has  not  changed 
much  since  Rudolf  Flesch  wrote  his  best 
selling  expose  of  reading  instruction  in  1955. 
Illiteracy  continues  to  be  a  critical  problem, 
demanding  enormous  resources  from  local, 
state,  and  federal  taxes,  while  agruments 
about  how  to  teach  children  to  read  contin- 
ue to  rage  within  the  education  research 
community,  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  business,  and 
in  the  classroom. 

The  International  Reading  Association  es- 
timates that  more  than  one  thousand  re- 
search papers  are  prepared  each  year  on  the 
subject  of  literacy,  and  that  is  very  likely  a 
low  figure.  For  the  past  50  years,  America's 
classrooms  have  been  used  by  psychologists, 
sociologists,  educationists,  and  politicians  as 
a  giant  laboratory  for  unproven.  untried 
theories  of  learning,  resulting  in  a  near  col- 
lapse of  public  education.  It  is  time  we  begin 
to  move  away  from  "what's  new"  and  move 
toward  'what  works." 

HERE  ARE  THE  GRIM  STATISTICS 

As  much  as  a  quarter  of  the  American 
labor  force,  anywhere  from  20  to  27  million 
adults,  lack  the  basic  reading,  writing,  and 
math  skills  necessary  to  perform  in  today's 
increasingly  complex  job  market. 

One  out  of  every  four  teenagers  drops  out 
of  high  school,  and  of  those  who  graduate, 
one  out  of  every  four  has  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth  grade  education. 

According  to  current  estimates,  the 
number  of  functionally  illiterate  adults  is 
increasing  by  approximately  two  and  one 
quarter  million  persons  each  year.  This 
number  includes  nearly  1  million  young 
people  who  drop  out  of  school  before  grad- 
uation. 400.000  legal  immigrants,  100,000 
refugees,  and  800,000  illegal  immigrants. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  23,000  people 
who  took  an  exam  for  entry-level  jobs  at 
New  York  Telephone  in  1988,  failed. 

More  than  half  of  Fortune  500  companies 
have  become  educators  of  last  resort,  with 
the  cost  of  remedial  employee  training  in 
the  three  Rs  reaching  more  than  300  mil- 
lion dollars  a  yesu". 


One  estimate  places  the  yearly  cost  in  wel- 
fare programs  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation due  to  illiteracy  at  six  billion  dollars. 
An  additional  237  billion  dollars  a  year  In 
unrealized  earnings  is  forfeited  by  persons 
who  lack  basic  reading  skills,  according  to 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America. 

The  federal  government  alone  has  more 
than  79  literacy-related  programs  adminis- 
tered by  14  federal  agencies. 

The  total  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  illiteracy  by  the  federal  government  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  because  there  has  never 
been  a  complete  assessment  prepared.  A 
conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
amount  at  more  than  ten  billion  dollars 
each  year,  and  growing  steadily. 

WHY  DOES  AMERICA  HAVE  A  READING  PROBLEM? 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  is  this: 
Why  does  America  have  a  reading  problem 
at  all?  We  are  the  most  affluent  and  techno- 
logically advanced  of  all  the  industrial  na- 
tions on  earth.  We  have  "free"  compulsory 
education  for  all,  a  network  of  state  owned 
and  operated  teachers'  colleges,  strict  teach- 
er certification  requirements,  and  more 
money  and  resources  dedicated  to  educating 
our  children  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

WHY  JOHNNIE  CAN'T  READ  PROVIDES  AN 
ANSWER 

Rudolf  Flesch.  author  of  Why  Johnny 
Can 't  Read  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  in  1955,  after  teaching  his 
grandson  to  read: 

"Since  I  started  to  work  with  Johnny,  I 
have  looked  into  this  whole  reading  busi- 
ness. I  worked  my  way  through  a  mountain 
of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject.  I  talked 
to  dozens  of  people,  and  I  spent  many  hours 
in  classrooms,  watching  what  was  going  on. 

What  I  found  is  absolutely  fantastic.  The 
teaching  of  reading— all  over  the  United 
States,  in  all  the  schools,  in  all  the  text- 
books—is totally  wrong  and  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  logic  and  common  sense.  Johnny 
couldn't  read  until  half  a  year  ago  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nobody  ever  showed  him 
how." 

Time  magazine  called  his  book  "the  out- 
standing educational  event  of  that  year" 
and  suggested  that  he  represented  "the 
devil  in  the  flesch  "  to  the  education  estab- 
lishment. 

There  is  an  answer  to  "why  Johnny  can't 
read,"  but  the  answer  is  tough  medicine  to 
swallow.  It  requires  education  professionals, 
who  for  years  have  been  engaged  in  a  form 
of  education  malpractice,  to  admit  that  the 
methods  of  teaching  reading  they  have  vig- 
orously advocated  and  staunchly  defended 
ever  since  the  1930's  are  dead  wrong. 

If  we  are  to  seriously  reverse  the  increas- 
ing number  of  illiterate  adults  in  America 
and  prevent  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  we 
must  swallow  the  medicine,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  reject  the  instructional  meth- 
ods that  have  resulted  in  the  widespread  il- 
literacy we  have  today. 

EVERYONE  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  TO  READ 

Historically,  all  American  school  children 
were  taught  to  read.  Teachers  never  consid- 
ered that  a  child  "'could  not"  be  taught  to 
read,  and  remedial  reading  was  unheard  of. 
In  fact,  the  first  remedial  reading  clinic 
opened  in  1930,  soon  after  the  results  of  the 
"look  and  say"  (the  so  called  "'Dick  and 
Jane"  program)  reading  methods  were  be- 
ginning to  be  felt. 

Up  imtil  the  early  part  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, children  were  taught  to  read  by  first 
learning  the  alphabet,  then  the  sounds  of 


each  letter,  how  they  blended  into  syllables, 
and  how  those  syllables  made  up  words. 
They  were  taught  that  English  spelling  is 
logical  8wid  systematic,  and  that  to  become  a 
fluent  reader  it  was  necessary  to  master  the 
alphabetic  "code"  in  which  English  words 
are  written,  to  the  point  where  it  [the  code] 
is  used  automatically  with  little  conscious 
thought  given  to  it. 

Once  a  child  learned  the  mechanics  of  the 
code,  attention  could  be  turned  to  more  ad- 
vanced content.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  occurred 
to  teachers  to  give  children  word  lists  to 
read,  or  to  make  beginning  readers  memo- 
rize whole  words  before  learning  the  compo- 
nents of  those  words,  or  to  memorize  whole 
stories  as  today's  proponents  of  the  "whole 
language  approach"  recommend. 

Based  on  a  1987  study  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  Preventing  Read- 
ing Failure:  The  Myths  of  Reading  rnstruc- 
tion.  90  percent  of  remedial  reading  stu- 
dents today  are  not  able  to  decode  fluently, 
accurately,  and  at  an  automatic  level  of  re- 
sponse. In  a  March.  1989,  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
article.  Harvard  Professor  Jeanne  Chall 
(author  of  Learning  to  Read:  The  Great 
Debate.  1983)  cites  a  study  by  Peter  Free- 
body  and  Brian  Byrne,  that  confirms  the 
same  finding.  Today's  students  are  not 
being  taught  the  fundamental  structure  of 
language,  but  rather  are  engaged  in  what 
Dr.  Kenneth  Goodman  (a  proponent  of  "the 
whole  language  approach")  has  called  a 
"psycholinguistic  guessing  game." 

TWO  WAYS  TO  TEACH  READING 

One  method  is  usually  called  "look  and 
say"  but  many  other  labels  are.  or  have 
been  used  to  describe  it.  such  as:  the  whole- 
word  method;  language  experience:  psycho- 
linguistics:  or  whole  language.  The  ""look 
and  say""  method  teaches  that  children 
should  memorize  or  "guess"  at  words  in  con- 
text by  using  initial  letter  or  picture  clues. 
According  to  estimates  given  in  one  widely 
used  "look  and  say"  reading  series,  a  child 
taught  this  method  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize 349  words  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade; 
1,094  by  the  end  of  the  second;  1,216  by  the 
end  of  the  third;  and  1,554  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade.  Learning  to  read  this  way  is 
supposed  to  be  more  meaningful  and  fun. 
This  method  is  currently  used  by  nearly  85 
percent  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Another  method  is  called  intensive,  sys- 
tematic phonics.  This  method  is  used  to 
teach  children  how  to  sound  out  and  blend 
the  letters  that  make  up  words  in  a  specific 
sequence,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
Today,  educators  call  this  method  the 
"code"  approach  because  it  teaches  the 
skills  and  logic  children  need  to  understand 
the  English  spelling  system.  When  a  child 
comes  to  school  he/she  has  a  spoken  vocab- 
ulary of  more  than  24,000  words.  Children 
taught  to  read  using  systematic  phonics  can 
usually  read  and  understand  at  least  as 
many  words  as  they  have  in  their  spoken  vo- 
cabulary by  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade. 
Less  than  15  percent  of  the  schools  in  the 
United  States  use  this  method. 

TEACHING  reading:  A  BIT  OE  HISTORY 

Teaching  children  to  read  is  the  most  im- 
portant objective  educators  have  to  accom- 
plish. Reading  is  a  prerequisite  for  every- 
thing else,  not  only  in  school  but  in  life 
Itself.  Western  civilization  has  taught  its 
children  to  read  using  an  alphabetic  ap- 
proach ever  since  the  Phoenicians  invented 
the  alphabet  and  the  Egyptians  stopped 
writing  in  hieroglyphics.  English  is  an  al- 
phabetic language  that,  when  written,  uses 
letters  to  represent  speech  sounds.  When 


students  were  taught  to  read,  they  con- 
sciously identified  the  speech  sounds  and 
learned  to  recognize  the  letters  used  to  rep- 
resent them.  They  were  then  trained  to 
apply  this  information  to  "decode "  the 
names  of  unknown  written  words,  under- 
stand their  meaning,  and  comprehend  the 
information  presented  as  a  complete 
thought. 

The  English  language  contains  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  words.  Of  these  words, 
about  300  compose  about  three-quarters  of 
the  words  we  use  regularly.  In  schools 
where  the  "look  and  say"  method  is  taught, 
children  are  constantly  memorizing  "sight" 
words  during  the  first  three  or  four  grades 
of  school,  but  are  never  taught  low  to 
unlock  the  meaning  of  the  other  499,000  or 
more  words.  Reading  failure  usually  shows 
up  after  the  fourth  grade,  when  the  volume 
of  words  needed  for  reading  more  difficult 
material,  in  science,  literature,  history,  or 
math  cannot  be  memorized  quickly  enough. 
The  damage  to  children  who  have  not  been 
taught  phonics  usually  lies  hidden  until 
they  leave  the  controlled  vocabulary  of  the 
basal  readers,  for  more  difficult  books 
where  guessing,  or  memorizing  new  words 
just  does  not  work.  The  result  is  that  text- 
books in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  are 
"dumbed"  down  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
reading  level. 

This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  SAT 
scores  have  dropped  to  such  low  levels 
during  the  last  three  decades. 

BLAISE  pascal— THE  INVENTOR  OF  MODERN 
SYSTEMATIC  LANGUAGE  INS"rRUCT10N 

FYom  the  time  the  alphabet  was  invented 
until  the  time  of  French  scientist  and  math- 
ematician Blaise  Pascal,  reading  was  taught 
by  memorizing  the  soimds  of  syllables,  and 
then  stringing  them  together  to  make 
words.  But  Pascal  found  that  by  separating 
the  syllables  into  their  letter  parts  one 
could  learn  to  read  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. His  method  was  intended  only  to 
assist  in  the  very  beginning  stages  of  read- 
ing, when  a  child  is  learning  the  printed  syl- 
lables of  his  own  language. 

Former  teacher  and  research  Geraldine 
Rodgers  puts  it  this  way:  "It  was  only  for 
this  purpose  that  Pascal  invented  it  [phon- 
ics], to  make  the  previously  almost  unend- 
ing memorization  of  regularly  formed  sylla- 
bles .  .  .  unnecessary.  But  phonics  WORKS, 
and  has  since  1655.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  was  invented  by  one  of  the  most  tow- 
ering mathematical  and  scientific  geniuses 
in  history,  Blaise  Pascal  .  .  ." 

19TH  century:  "look  and  say"  INTRODUCED 

In  1837.  Horace  Mann,  a  lawyer  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, proposed  to  the  Boston  School  Masters 
the  adoption  of  a  "new  method"  of  reading 
that  began  with  the  memorization  of  whole 
words  rather  than  just  learning  the  letter 
sounds  and  blending  them  into  words.  His 
"new  method"  was  based  on  the  work  of 
Thomas  A.  Gallaudet  who  had  developed  a 
method  to  teach  deaf  children  to  read.  Since 
deaf  children  had  no  ability  to  "sound  out" 
letters,  syllables,  or  words,  the  constant  rep- 
etition of  "sight"  words  from  a  controlled 
vocabulary  seemed  to  be  the  most  efficient 
way  to  teach  them  to  read. 

Adapting  the  work  of  Gallaudet,  Horace 
Mann  and  his  wife  Mary  developed  a  read- 
ing program  that  applied  the  same  princi- 
ples to  students  who  had  no  hearing  impair- 
ment. His  method  was  tried  for  about  six 
years  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  then 
soundly  rejected  by  the  Boston  School  Mas- 
ters in  1844.  Ssunuel  Stillwell  Greene,  then 


principal  of  the  PhUlips  Grammar  School  in 
Boston,  expressed  the  views  of  the  Boston 
School  Masters,  and  the  following  excerpt 
from  his  essay  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
in  1844: 

"Education  is  a  great  concern;  it  has  often 
been  tampered  with  by  vain  theorists;  it  has 
suffered  much  from  the  stupid  folly  and  the 
delusive  wisdom  of  its  treacherous  friends: 
and  we  hardly  know  which  have  injured  it 
most.  Our  conviction  is.  that  it  has  much 
more  to  hope  from  the  collected  wisdom  and 
common  prudence  of  the  community,  th&n 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  individual, 
Locke  injured  it  by  his  theories,  and  so  did 
Rousseau,  and  so  did  Milton.  All  their  plans 
were  too  splendid  to  be  true.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  conceptions,  neither  soaring 
above  the  clouds,  nor  groveling  on  the 
earth.— but  by  those  plain,  gradual,  produc- 
tive, common-sense  improvements,  which 
use  may  encourage  and  experience  suggest. 
We  are  in  favor  of  advancement,  provided  it 
be  towards  usefulness.  .  .  .  We  love  the  sec- 
retary, but  we  hate  his  theories.  They  stand 
in  the  way  of  substantial  education.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  sound  mind  not  to  hate 
them.  " 

20TH  century:  "look  and  say"  established 
The  establishment  of  the  normal  school 
to  train  teachers  at  the  same  time  Horace 
Mann  was  promoting  the  "new  method"  was 
not  coincidental  because  these  Institutions 
became  the  vehicle  by  which  to  continue 
promoting  the  "new  method."  With  the 
help  of  John  Dewey  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Arthur  Gates  at  Teachers  College 
Columbia,  and  the  growing  network  of 
normal  schools  springing  up  around  the 
country,  direct,  intensive,  systematic  phon- 
ics was  debunked  in  favor  of  the  whole  word 

look  and  say"  method  of  teaching  reading, 
with  no  research  to  support  it. 

THE  basal  reader 

In  1930-31.  William  S.  Gray  and  Arthur  I. 
Gates  introduced  a  "basal  reading"  series 
which  incorproaled  the  methods  used  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  read.  Today's  basal  read- 
ing books,  used  by  nearly  85  percent  of 
American  school  children,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  1930-31  Gates  and  Gray 
books.  Their  most  harmful  aspect  is  their 
rigidly  controlled  vocabulary,  and  emphasis 
on  memorizing  whole  words  before  the 
letter  sounds  are  learned.  Some  researchers 
believe  dyslexia  is  actually  caused  by  this 
reversal  of  the  noraml  learning  sequence. 

Children  trained  to  read  by  the  "look  and 
say"  method  are  made  almost  deaf  to  print 
if  they  are  unable  to  sound  out  a  printed 
new  word  like  "gate"  or  ""frog""  by  the  begin- 
ning of  second  grade.  In  fact,  they  are 
almost  as  desif  to  the  sounds  of  the  printed 
words  as  a  deaf  person  is  to  the  sounds  of 
spoken  words. 

RESEARCH  PROVIDES  THE  ANSWER 

In  1967,  Harvard  Professor  Jeanne  Chall 
released  her  review  of  reading  methods  with 
the  conclusion  that: 

•■[The  phonics  approach  (code  emphasis) 
produces]  better  results,  at  least  up  to  the 
point  where  sufficient  evidence  seems  to  be 
available,  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  The 
results  are  better,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  literacy  alone,  as  was 
once  supposed,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  utli- 
mate  goals  of  reading  instruction-compre- 
hension and  possibly  even  the  speed  of  read- 
ing. " 

In  1973,  Dr.  Robert  Dykstra,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
reviewed  59  studies  and  concluded  that: 
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•We  can  summarize  the  results  of  60  years 
of  research  dealing  with  beginning  reading 
instruction  by  stating  that  early  systematic 
instruction  in  phonics  provides  the  child 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent reader  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
likely  if  phonics  instruction  is  delayed  or 
less  systematic." 

In  1973.  Samuel  Blumenfeld  wrote  The 
New  niiterates.  which  further  exposed  the 
history  of  how  our  children  are  being  dam- 
aged by  being  taught  reading  with  improper 
methods: 

"In  the  course  of  researching  this  book,  I 
made  a  shocking,  increible  discovery;  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  the  .  .  children  of 
America  have  t>een  taught  to  read  by  a 
method  originally  conceived  and  used  in  the 
early  1800s  to  teach  the  deaf  how  to  read,  a 
[experimental]  method  which  has  long 
since  been  discarded  by  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  themselves  as  inadequate  and  out- 
moded. Yet.  today,  the  vast  majority  of  ..  . 
American  children  are  still  being  taught  by 
this  very  method.  The  result  has  been  wide 
spread  reading  disability." 

In  1979.  a  three-volume  collection  of 
papers  by  leading  researchers  was  published 
titled  Theory  and  Practice  of  Early  Reading. 
edited  by  Lauren  Resnick  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Phyllis  Weaver  of  Har 
vard.  Of  the  59  contributors.  53  'about  90 
percent)  were  in  favor  of  systematic  phonics 
and  against  the  prevailing  "look  and  say" 
method,  which  they  considered  harmful. 

Following  is  one  quote  from  this  study 
that  is  of  particular  significance: 

"First,  as  a  matter  of  routine  practice,  we 
need  to  include  systematic,  code-oriented  in- 
struction in  the  primary  grades,  no  matter 
what  else  is  also  done.  This  is  the  only  place 
in  which  we  have  any  clear  evidence  for  any 
particular  practice." 

In  1983.  Harvard  professor  Jeanne  Chall 
reaffirmed  her  previous  research  findings 
and  recommended  that  teacher  training  be 
changed  to  require  the  teaching  of  inten- 
sive, systematic  phonics,  essentially  the 
same  approach  that  had  been  used  succe.ss 
fully  t)efore  the  "look  and  say"  method  wa.s 
introduced. 

In  1985.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa 
tion  released  a  report  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Reading  titled  Becoming  a 
Nation  of  Readers,  which  once  again  con 
firmed  the  obvious: 

"Classroom  research  shows  that,  on  the 
average,  children  who  are  taught  phonics 
get  off  to  a  better  start  in  leammg  to  read 
than  children  who  are  not  taught  phon- 
ics. .  .  .  The  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
research  is  that  phonics  facilitates  word 
identification  and  that  fast,  accurate  word 
identification  is  a  necessary  but  not  suffi- 
cient condition  for  comprehension.  .  .  . 
Thus,  the  issue  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  several 
decades  ago,  whether  children  should  be 
taught  phonics.  The  issues  now  are  specific 
ones  of  just  how  it  should  be  done. ' 

This  fall.  1989.  another  major  study  will 
be  released  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Reading  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  titled 
Beginning  to  Read:  TTiinking  and  Learning 
About  Print,  A  Summary,  by  Marilyn  Jager 
Adams.  This  study  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  teachers.  t)ecause  it  once  again  re- 
affirms the  need  to  teach  the  English  Ian 
Kuage  as  a  system,  and  suggests  that  well 
developed  concepts  about  the  form  and 
function  of  print,  including  rapid  recogni- 
tion of  letters,  awareness  of  sounds  in 
spoken  words,  and  rich  experience  with 
books  and  stories,  are  important  underpin- 
nings for  children's  success  in  learning  to 
read. 


HOW  HAVE  THE  READING  PROFESSIONALS 
RESPONDED  TO  RESEARCH  FINDINGS 

Since  admitting  fault  is  not  an  easy  thing 
for  anyone  to  do.  most  education  profession- 
als respond  to  research  findings  that  advo- 
cate the  teaching  of  Intensive  systematic 
phonics  with  the  following  excuses:  there 
Isn't  an  illiteracy  problem;  we  do  teach 
phonics;  no  one  method  is  best:  English  isn't 
phonetic;  word  calling  isn't  reading;  the 
child  isn't  ready:  the  child  has  a  reading  dis- 
ability; it's  the  parent.s  fault;  it's  too  much 
T'V.  But  If  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  Il- 
literacy in  America,  we  must  stop  making 
excuses  and  take  immediate  action  to 
change  the  methods  of  teaching. 

In  December  of  1982.  a  survey  of  1609  pro- 
fessors of  reading  in  300  graduate  schools 
was  conducted.  When  asked  which  reading 
authorities  of  all  time,  in  their  opinion,  had 
written  the  most  significaht.  most  worthy, 
"classic  "  studies  In  reading,  the  top  three  in- 
dividuals on  the  list,  in  order,  were  Prank 
Smith.  Kenneth  Goodman  and  Edmund 
Huey.  all  well-known,  vociferous,  dedicated, 
dogmatic,  enemies  of  early,  intensive  teach- 
ing of  phonics.  FYank  Smith  and  Kenneth 
Goodman  ar?  two  of  today's  most  influen- 
tial proponents  of  the  "look  and  say"  or  as 
they  would  term  It.  whole  language  " 
method  of  teaching  reading. 

San  Diego  State  University  Professor  Pat- 
rick Grofi  recently  reviewed  43  reading 
texts,  all  published  in  the  1980's  and  used 
by  teacher's  colleges  in  training  reading 
teachers,  to  see  if  they  included  the  findings 
of  researchers  that  the  "code-emphasis"  or 
phonics  method  of  teaching  reading  should 
be  used.  He  found  that  none  of  these  books 
advocate  phonics.  In  fact,  only  nine  of  these 
books  inform  teachers  that  there  is  current 
debate  about  if  or  when  phonics  should  be 
taught. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  volume  of  re- 
searcli  supporting  early.  Intensive,  systemat- 
ic instruction  in  phonics,  college  textbooks 
used  by  most  university  departments  of  edu- 
cation fail  to  apply  this  research  in  the 
training  of  prospective  teachers. 

Tiie  National  Education  Association  de- 
clared in  the  1983-84  Annual  Edition  of 
Today's  Education  that  "the  overemphasis 
on  phonics  with  beginners  "  is  now  "ready 
for  the  scrap  heap.  " 

WHY  DO  FAULTY  METHODS  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
USED?  IT'S  BIG  business! 

The  sale  of  instructional  reading  pro- 
grams is  big  business  today,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  1930's  when  the  basal  reading 
series  for  elementary  schools  were  intro- 
duced. 

Each  year  publishing  companies  compete 
for  the  adoption  of  reading  programs  in 
states  like  California  and  Texas  where  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expendable  "look  and 
say"  workbooks  are  purchased  every  year. 
Many  Americans  will  recognize  Dick  and 
Jane,  Alice  and  Jerry.  Janet  and  Mark, 
Danny  and  Sue.  or  Tom  and  Betty.  These 
are  the  characters  in  the  "look  and  say" 
readers  that  most  of  us  have  grown  up  with. 

The  1986  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  report.  Illiteracy  in  Amer- 
ica cites  several  examples  of  how  the  cost  of 
reading  instruction  can  be  reduced,  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  reading  scores: 

In  her  book.  Programmed  Ulileracy  in 
Our  Schools.  [Mary  Johnson]  says  that: 
The  workboolcs  to  a  sight  method  (  "look 
and  say  "]  basal  series  soon  become  superflu- 
ous whenever  phonics  Is  taught  by  a  direct 
method  .  the  annual  expenditure  on 
workbooks  was  more  than  four  times  great- 
er than  that  on  hardcover  readers  [used  In  a 


phonics  first  program],  (The  workbooks 
have  to  be  replaced  each  year  because  the 
children  write  in  them.)'  " 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  See- 
konk.  MA.  hired  a  private  sector  organiza- 
tion to  train  his  primary-grade  teachers  In 
intensive  systematic  phonics.  The  cost  of 
reading  materials  to  Implement  the  new 
program  was  eighty-eight  percent  less  per 
pupil  than  the  "look  and  say"  reading  pro- 
gram previously  used  in  the  district. 

"Mr.  H.  Marc  Mason,  Principal  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  Elementary  School  in  Mesa, 
Arizona,  said  that  in  1978  his  school  spent 
$23.42  per  student  on  reading  materials.  In 
the  same  year  his  teachers  were  trained  [to 
teach  phonics].  By  1981.  expenditures  for 
reading  materials  had  dropped  to  $8.50  per 
student,  [while  at  the  same  time]  achieve- 
ment scores  .  .  .  surpassed  the  national, 
state,  and  district  norms  in  language  as  well 
as  in  math." 

ADDITIONAL  OBSTACLES  TO  READING  REFORM 

In  his  book  Preventing  Reading  Failure: 
An  Examination  of  the  Myths  of  Reading  In- 
struction. Dr.  Patrick  Groff  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  to  a  question  that  is  most 
commonly  asked:  Why  do  the  myths  of 
reading  instruction  prevail?  The  answer  is 
summarized  below. 

There  is  no  single  reason  for  the  fact  that 
research  findings  are  not  applied  in  teacher 
training  institutions,  or  in  the  classroom. 
Common  sense  is  defeated  by  the: 

Forces  of  tradition; 

Interlocking  relationships  between  basal 
reader  publishers  and  reading  experts; 

Refusal  of  reading  experts  to  accept  out- 
side criticism; 

Reading  experts'  lack  of  knowledge  about 
phonics  teaching,  negative  biases  toward 
phonic  instruction,  and  fear  that  phonics 
advocacy  equals  political  conservatism; 

Negative  attitudes  toward  phonics  by 
teacher's  organizations; 

Unsubstantiated  information  in  educa- 
tional publications; 

Expectancy  that  research  will  not  affect 
teaching  practices; 

Refusal  to  admit  that  there  's  a  literacy 
crisis: 

Lack  of  legal  redress  for  malpractice  in 
reading  instruction;  and 

Establishment  of  public  schools  and 
teacher  education  is  a  monopoly, 

HOW  DO  TEACHERS  FEEL  ABOUT  READING 
METHODS? 

Most  teachers  use  methods  of  teaching 
reading  that  their  professors  teach  them,  or 
they  follow  the  teachers  guide  for  the  text- 
book series  used  in  their  school  system,  nei- 
ther of  which  present  logical  and  systemic 
Instruction  in  phonics. 

In  an  Education  Week  article.  June  12. 
1985,  Rudolf  Flesch  concluded: 

"Decades  of  painstaking  research  have 
shown  that  neither  our  schools  nor  our 
teachers  are  to  blame  [for  the  illiteracy 
problem  in  America],  Rather,  the  fault  lies 
with  a  method  of  teaching  reading  that  was 
first  proposed  for  general  use  in  1927  and 
has  since  been  adopted  in  most  of  our 
schools.  It  Is  called  the  'whole-word'  ['look 
and  say']  method  because  it  relies  on  memo- 
rizing the  shapes  and  meanings  of  whole 
words.  It  was  introduced  with  the  best  in- 
tentions: the  idea  was  to  make  learning  to 
read  more  fun  for  our  children.  Today,  it  is 
almost  universally  used  in  this  country." 

The  results  are  evident  in  an  illiteracy 
rate  that  is  the  highest  in  our  history.  We 
should  not  place  the  blame  on  our  teachers 
but  rather,  we  need  a  major  overhaul  of  our 


teacher  training  institutions.  We  will  not 
halt  the  continued  spread  of  Illiteracy  In 
America  without  this  critical  reform. 

THE  READING  REFORM  FOUNDATION— MOVING 
FROM  WHAT'S  NEW  TO  WHAT  WORKS 

In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  apply  re- 
search findings  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
has  been  the  Reading  Reform  Foundation 
(RRF),  organized  in  1961.  Since  that  time 
hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren have  benefitted  from  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  sound,  proven,  techniques 
of  reading  instruction  RRP  has  promoted. 
Below  are  just  a  few  of  the  success  stories 
that  can  be  told,  and  the  implication  for  the 
nations'  schools  should  be  crystal  clear. 

If  children  are  taught  Intensive,  systemat- 
ic phonics  at  any  early  age.  until  it  Is  auto- 
matically applied  in  the  reading  process, 
then  illiteracy  is  dramatically  reduced,  com- 
prehension improves,  and  remediation  is  vir- 
tually unnecessary,  except  for  very  few. 

Example  61:  Ask  Mary  Musgrave.  Princi- 
pal. Gallegos  Elementary  School.  Tucson. 
AZ: 

Mary  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunnyside 
School  District  for  fifteen  years  where 
achievement  in  reading,  math,  and  writing 
was  always  last.  "People  would  say.  "Well, 
it's  these  children.'  That  offended  me  be- 
cause I  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  "God  don  t 
make  no  junk'  "  She  was  appointed  to  a 
study  committee  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  improve  achievement 
levels,  and  one  suggestion  that  the  commit- 
tee approved  was  to  introduce  "phonics." 
Mary  had  been  taught  that  phonics  was 
"grunt  and  spit."  and  that  children  taught 
phonics  had  no  fluency  in  reading  and,  even 
if  they  could  read  they  had  no  comprehen- 
sion or  understanding.  Many  other  policies 
were  adopted  by  the  review"  committee.  In- 
cluding ways  to  involve  parents,  improve 
discipline,  and  strengthen  teacher  training, 
but  the  most  important  policy  was  the  in- 
troduction of  intensive  systematic  phonics. 
After  four  years  the  results  were  unassail- 
able. 

The  school  was  open  to  everyone  in  the 
district  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis; 
the  capacity  was  623  students;  58  percent 
were  minority  students:  many  children  came 
from  low-income  families:  no  federal  money 
came  to  the  school  other  than  the  school 
lunch  program;  there  were  no  learning  dis- 
abilities teachers,  and  no  need  for  them; 
there  was  no  bilingual  education  because  ev- 
eryone spoke  English,  and  even  if  children 
didn't  speak  English  when  they  came  into 
the  school,  they  did  when  they  left:  the 
grading  system  had  a  higher  standard  than 
the  other  18  schools  in  the  district,  and  yet 
33  percent  of  students  on  the  district  Honor 
Roll  were  from  Gallegos;  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all.  46  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  Intermediate  grades  were  former  spe- 
cial education  students.  After  one  year,  only 
four  students  remained  In  the  special  educa- 
tion category. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion: 

Tesu:h  intensive  systematic  phonics! 

Example  No.  2— Ask  Charles  Micciche, 
former  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Grove- 
ton,  NH:  (Currently  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Seekonk.  MA) 

When  Mr.  Micciche  became  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  in  Groveton.  NH,  he  served 
one  of  the  20  poorest  counties  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  charged  by  his  School  Board  to 
"do  something"  about  the  poor  reading 
scores,  which  were  then  averaging  in  the 
45th  percentile.  Everyone.  Including  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  board  members,  was  dissat- 
isfied.   After    considerable    study    and    re- 


search, he  concluded  the  following:  "At  a 
point  in  our  not  too  distant  past— some 
would  put  the  time  in  the  1920's  or  'aO's— a 
conflagration  was  let  loose  in  our  nation's 
classrooms,  a  bonfire  of  confusion  in  the 
form  of  a  new"  reading  method,  look-say.  or 
whole  word,  which  devastated  the  reading 
ability  of  several  generations  of  children, 
which  blackened  the  landscape  of  reason, 
which  has  given  us  the  scarred  legacy  we 
recognize  today  as  illiteracy."  But  rather 
than  wring  his  hands  in  despair,  or  ask  for 
more  money.  Mr.  Micciche  and  his  teachers 
decided  to  try  intensive  systematic  phonics. 
After  a  two-week  training  course,  about  a 
third  of  the  primary  teachers  wanted  to  try 
the  system.  Within  three  months,  the  suc- 
cess of  their  children  was  so  dramatic,  all  of 
their  colleagties  joined  in  the  trial  program. 
Another  full  year's  trial  was  conducted,  and 
the  test  scores  climbed  to.  and  remained  at. 
the  mid-to-high  60th  percentile  range.  At 
the  urging  of  the  staff,  and  with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  parents,  intensive 
phonics  was  in,  and  "look  and  say"  was  out. 

The  success  of  intensive  systematic  phon- 
ics was  evident  in  the  improvement  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  but  another  side  benefit 
not  to  be  overlooked  was  it's  cost -effective- 
ness. The  old  "look  and  say"  system  was 
costing  about  twenty  dollars  per  child  per 
year  to  maintain.  The  cost  of  the  new  pro- 
gram over  an  eight  year  period  amounted  to 
an  average  annual  cost  of  less  than  three 
dollars  per  pupil.  All  of  this  for  a  program 
that  worked,  satisfied  the  staff  and  commu- 
nity, lifted  reading  scores  to  the  mid-sixties 
on  standardized  tests,  and  gave  remarkable 
reading  power  and  enjoyment  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  inescapable  message: 

Teach  Intensive  Systematic  Phonics! 

Example  No.  3— Ask  Sue  Dickson.  Author 
and  former  first  grade  teacher: 

"In  college  I  had  been  taught  that  phonics 
doesn't  work,  that  the  English  language  is 
too  complicated  to  be  taught  that  way.  and 
I  swallowed  that  reasoning  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  .  .  .  So.  during  my  first  two  years  as 
a  teacher.  I  didn't  use  any  phonics.  But  in 
1954 [sic],  my  mother  bought  a  book  by 
Rudolf  Flesch  called  Why  Johnny  Can't 
Read."  At  first  Sue  rejected  his  recommen- 
dations. After  all  she  was  "the  one  .  .  .  with 
the  teaching  degree.  "  Finally  she  decided 
that  she  had  to  do  something  because 
"  .  .  .  I  was  losing  whole  groups  of  students 
through  the  cracks.  ...  I  decided  I  would 
give  phonics  a  try.  But  I  was  so  scared.  My 
professors  had  been  so  adamantly  against  It. 
[But  the  result  was  that]  my  class  had 
scored  so  high  on  the  standardized  tests 
that  the  [school]  administrators  thought  I 
had  cheated  [in  reporting  my  test  .scores]!  " 
She  never  went  back  to  teaching  "look  and 
say"  again. 

Then  she  began  to  develop  her  own 
system  of  teaching  reading,  using  the  princi- 
ples of  phonics,  but  also  using  music  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  children  to  learn  the 
letter  sounds.  It  took  her  thirty  years  to 
perfect  the  system,  but  now  hundreds  of 
teachers  are  using  her  program  with  thou- 
sands of  children,  from  Maine  to  California. 
Michigan  to  Texas!  One  school  system  in 
Mississippi  that  used  the  program  In  1988 
found  that  students  who  were  first  graders 
in  1987  improved  their  reading  performance 
by  42  percentile  points  on  the  Standard 
Achievement  Tests.  Reading  comprehension 
improved  34  percentile  points,  and  spelling 
went  up  30  points. 

The  message  is  clear: 

Teach  Intensive  Systematic  Phonics! 


WHAT  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  IMPACT  ILUTERACY 

According  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Federal  assistance  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  literacy  programs  Is  primarily  au- 
thorized through  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(AEA).  The  AEA  serves  3.5  mUllon  people 
annually,  with  an  FY89  appropriation  of 
$155  million.  Compensatory  education 
(Chapter  1)  is  specifically  targeted  toward 
low  income  families,  and  teaching  readlivg  Is 
a  major  emphasis  of  this  program.  The 
FY89  funding  for  Chapter  1  is  $4.5  billion. 

Several  major  studies  that  have  addressed 
the  extent  of  illiteracy  have  been  funded  by 
the  federal  government  over  the  years. 
These  include  the  "National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress."  'Follow  Through. " 
the  Adult  Performance  Level"  (APL) 
study,  and  most  recently,  the  Commission 
on  Reading  report.  Becoming  a  Nation  of 
Readers,  which  provided  a  synthesis  of  read- 
ing research  and  the  present  state  of  the  art 
of  reading  instruction. 

The  cumulative  amount  of  money  spent 
on  illiteracy  by  the  federal  government  over 
the  past  25  years  has  been  staggering.  The 
following  three  programs  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg: 

Chapter  I.  cumulative  funding  from  1966 
to  1989  =  $61  billion: 

Right  to  Read,  cumulative  funding  from 
1971  to  1981  =$220  million:  and 

Bilingual  education,  cumulative  funding 
from  1967  to  1989  =  $1.7  billion. 

The  six  government  agencies  that  provide 
the  most  funding  for  the  problem  of  illiter- 
acy are:  The  U.S.  Departments  of  Education 
(29  programs).  Labor  (3  programs).  HHS  (12 
programs).  Justice  (2  programs).  Defense  (5 
programs),  and  State  (2  programs). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  There  should  be  a  moratoriimi  on  the 
establishment  of  new  federal  programs  to 
prevent  illiteracy,  imtil  an  assessment  is 
conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
those  programs  already  in  existence. 

2.  On  September  30.  1986.  P.L.  99-425  Sec. 
901  was  approved  by  the  Congress.  The  law 
requires  the  following: 

"(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Education 
.  .  .  shall  conduct  a  study  in  order  to  com- 
pile a  list,  by  name,  of  beginning  reading  in- 
struction programs  and  methods,  including 
phonics,  indicating— 

( 1 )  the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  such  pro- 
grams and  methods:  and 

I  2)  whether  such  programs  and  methods 
do  or  do  not  present  well-designed  instruc- 
tion as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Reading  entitled  "'Becoming 
a  Nation  of  Readers". 

The  listing  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  imder- 
standable  to  the  general  public. 

(b)  Public  Comment— In  carrying  out  the 
study  required  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  public  comments  on  beginning 
reading  programs  and  methods. 

(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  interim  re- 
ports of  the  study  and  listing  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  advisable.  The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  a  final  report  contain- 
ing the  listing  required  by  this  subsection  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  publicize  and  disseminate 
nationally  the  listing  required  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  education  community,  parents, 
and  to  other  interested  persons." 

This  report  was  due  on  September  30. 
1987,  but  has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, 
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3.  Eklucation  is  primarily  a  state  and  local 
responsibility,  however,  in  some  cases  the 
federal  government  provides  funds  directly 
for  reading  instruction.  For  instance;  teach- 
ers providing  reading  instruction  in  the  90- 
day  mandated  literacy  program  for  federal 
prisoners;  federally  funded  reading  teachers 
for  refugees  or  immigrants;  reading  teachers 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  dependent 
schools;  teachers  of  clients  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  basic  skills  programs; 
reading  teachers  in  schools  that  are  recipi 
ents  of  Chapter  I  (Compensatory  Educa- 
tion) funds:  teachers  in  bilingual  education 
programs;  or  reading  teachers  in  any  other 
federally  funded  program  where  improving 
literacy  is  an  objective.  In  these  cases  teach- 
ers should  be  required  to  be  trained  in  in- 
tensive systematic  phonics.  Restrictions  in 
existing  legislation,  that  would  prohibit  pro- 
gram funds  from  being  used  for  such  train 
Ing.  should  be  removed. 

4.  Encourage  the  nations  Governors  to 
evaluate  reading  programs  in  state  funded 
teacher  training  institutions,  and  propose 
legislation  requiring  teachers  to  be  taught 
intensive  systematic  phonics  as  part  of  their 
training  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

An  example  is  the  Ohio  law  [To  Reform 
The  States  Education  System  and  To  In 
crease  Education  Accountability:  Amended 
Substitute  Bill  » 140]  that  was  enacted  in 
1989.  and  reads  as  follows: 

■■(M)  [The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall]  formulate  and  prescribe  minimum 
standards  requiring  the  use  of  phonics  as  a 
technique  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  three.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  Board  shall  provide  in-serv 
ice  training  programs  for  teachers  on  the 
use  of  phonics  as  a  technique  in  the  teach 
ing  of  reading  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  three." 

The  overwhelming  evidence  from  research 
and  classroom  results  indicates  that  the 
cure  for  the  "disease  of  illiteracy"  is  the  res- 
toration of  the  instructional  practice  of  in 
tensive,  systematic  phonics  in  every  primary 
school  in  America! 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mrs.  Kassebaum  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  amendment  (No.  1229)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1330 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  reading  instruction 
in  phonics) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], for  Mr.  Armstrong,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1230. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  line  4,  strike  "to"  and  insert 
"which  may". 

On  page  62.  line  6.  strike  "including"  and 
insert  "such  as". 

On  page  62,  line  10,  strike  "and". 

On  page  62,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

"(ii)  reading  instruction  in  methods  such 
as  Basal  reading  method,  exposure  method, 
intensive  systematic  phonics  method,  lin- 
guistic method,  Ortin-Gillingham  method, 
sight  word  ( 'look-say')  method,  or  whole 
word  method:  and 

On  page  62.  line  11.  strike  "(ii)"  and  insert 
"(iii)". 

On  page  72,  line  22,  strike  "level.':"  and 
insert  "level;  and". 

On  page  72.  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  training  the  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  in  reading  instruction  meth- 
ods such  as  the  Basal  reading  method,  expo- 
sure method,  intensive  systematic  phonics 
method,  linguistic  method.  Ortin-Gilling- 
ham method,  sight  word  ( 'look-say') 
method,  or  whole  word  method."; 

On  page  72.  line  23,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
■'(D)". 

On  page  73,  line  1,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  briefly,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
includes  a  listing  of  reading  instruc- 
tion methods  which  may  be  provided 
through  State  literacy  resource  cen- 
ters and  Adult  Education  Act  teacher 
training  programs. 

It  is  again  an  amendment  that  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  I»resident,  we  have 
included  language  in  S.  1310  which 
lists  a  wide  range  of  methodologies 
currently  used  to  teach  reading  skills. 
This  language,  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 354  of  title  I  and  section  203  of 
the  title  II  in  S.  1310  is  entirely  per- 
missive, enabling  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  act  to  have  complete 
discretion  over  decisions  regarding 
reading  instruction.  This  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 


cation Organization  Act,  which  pre- 
cludes the  Federal  Government  from 
mandating  curriculum.  Such  decisions 
are  left  within  local  jurisdiction.  Thus 
the  language  in  S.  1310  listing  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching  reading 
skills  is  not  intended,  nor  should  it  be 
interpreted  as  such,  to  endorse  any 
one  of  the  reading  methods  listed,  nor 
to  imply  congressional  preference  for 
one  method  over  another. 

In  addition,  while  we  have  tried  to 
include  the  full  range  of  different 
reading  techniques  currently  em- 
ployed, we  recognize  that  other  meth- 
ods do  exist  as  well,  and  it  is  not  our 
intent  to  preclude  their  use.  Thus,  this 
language  does  not  exclude  other  meth- 
ods which  are  not  specifically  articu- 
lated in  the  bill  from  being  supported 
with  Federal  funds  under  this  act. 

Does  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
share  this  view? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  that  is  con- 
sistent with  my  interpretation  of  the 
legislative  intent  behind  inclusion  of 
this  language.  We  added  this  language 
to  S.  1310  to  indicate  that  there  are 
many  different  approaches  to  teaching 
reading.  However,  in  listing  the  alter- 
native reading  methods,  we  do  not 
intend  that  its  inclusion  sends  a  signal 
that  Congress  endorses  any  one 
method  of  reading,  nor  intends  to 
mandate  how  reading  will  be  taught 
with  funds  under  this  act.  These  deci- 
sions are  best  left  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  it  was 
originally  drafted,  I  had  some  con- 
cerns with  this  amendment  because  it 
would  have  injected  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  curriculum  in  a 
way  that  I  think  is  not  a  desirable 
precedent. 

However,  as  it  has  been  modified, 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendments  en  bloc?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. 

The  amendment  (No.  1230)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  1986, 
William  Bennett  released  his  land- 
mark report  on  the  condition  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  That  document  con- 
cluded, "The  elementary  school  must 
assume  as  its  sublime  and  most  solemn 
responsibility  the  task  of  teaching 
every  child  in  it  to  read.  Any  school 
that  does  not  accomplish  this  has 
failed." 

For  whatever  reason,  and  there  are 
many,  that  failure  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent.    About     27     million     American 


adults,  a  quarter  of  the  labor  force, 
lack  the  necessary  reading  and  writing 
skills  to  perform  effectively  in  the  job 
market.  The  number  of  functionally  il- 
literate adults  is  increasing  by  over  2 
million  each  year. 

Certainly,  something  must  be  done. 
But  we  must  do  more  than  simply 
pour  more  Federal  dollars  into  the 
same  programs  year  after  year.  This 
literacy  crisis  requires  irmovation— the 
careful  exploration  of  every  option. 
And  some  of  the  most  innovative  op- 
tions may  well  be  found  in  the  tested 
techniques  of  the  past. 

This  is  the  reason  I  support  Senator 
Armstrong's  amendment  to  permit 
teachers  to  be  trained  in  phonics  in- 
struction and  to  assure  that  State  lit- 
eracy resource  centers  can  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to 
educators  using  this  reading  method. 

There  is  probably  no  single  best  way 
for  every  student  to  learn  to  read— but 
each  child  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  learn  by  the  method  that  will  allow 
them  to  reach  their  potential.  It's  no 
secret  that  our  teachers  aren't  given 
phonics  as  a  viable  option  for  reading 
instruction.  Only  about  15  percent  of 
schools  in  the  United  States  use  this 
method.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  case  to 
be  made  for  its  wider  distribution. 

Phonetics,  simply  put,  is  an  intro- 
duction to  the  code  of  written  English. 
Rather  than  simply  memorizing  the 
shapes  and  meaning  of  whole  words, 
its  pays  attention  to  the  organization 
of  letters  and  syllables.  Its  primary 
virtue  is  clear.  A  child  instructed  in 
phonetics  is  given  the  key  to  pro- 
nounce and  understand  words  they 
have  not  yet  encountered.  Rather 
than  guess  or  memorize  a  new  word, 
they  can  uncode  its  meaning. 

Phonetics  is  a  key  to  reading.  But  it 
is  also  a  tool  of  logic  and  a  pattern  of 
reasoning. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  of  our  chil- 
dren are  unteachable.  But  we  must 
refuse  to  restrict  our  range  of  options 
to  meet  this  vital  need.  We  caruiot 
have  it  said  of  us,  "They  thought  it 
more  honorable  to  fail,  according  to 
rules,  than  to  succeed  by  innovation." 
Phonetics  might  just  be  the  innova- 
tion we  require.  And  this  method  of 
learning  should  be  available  to  our 
teachers. 

amendment  NO.   1231 

(Purpose:  To  permit  Indian  tribes  to  apply 

for  Even  Start  competitive  grants) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wallop  and  Senator 
Simpson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], for  Mr.  Wallop  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Bingaman),  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1231. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  76.  line  12,  strike  "Section  "  and 
insert  '(a)  Authorization  or  Appropria- 
tions.—Section". 

On  page  76.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Indians— Section  1052  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  2742)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  '  .  and  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations. "  after  "such  agencies" 
in  sut)section  (a). 

(2)  by  inserting  "  .  Indian  tribes,  and  tribal 
organizations"  after  "States"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

"(1)  The  term  State"  includes  each  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  tribal 
organization'  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  to  each  of  those  terms  under  section  4 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b).". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sponsored  with  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, is  a  response  to  a  problem 
brought  to  our  attention  last  year  by  a 
constituent.  Linda  St.  Clair  from  Port 
Washakie.  "WY".  Mrs.  St.  Clair  has  been 
involved  with  early  child  development 
projects  with  the  Arapahoe  and  Sho- 
shone Indian  tribes  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

Indian  children  have  long  been  an 
at-risk  population.  The  tribes  have  de- 
veloped varioiis  support  programs  to 
assist  in  the  educational  progress  of 
their  children.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  some  confusion  about  what 
Federal  education  assistance  programs 
the  Indian  tribes  are  eligible.  Last 
week  the  Department  of  Education 
published  a  list  of  eligible  programs. 
One  program  which  does  not  allow 
tribal  participation  in  the  Even  Start 
Program. 

Even  Start  was  established  in  1988 
as  an  amendment  to  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  was  developed  by 
Congressman  Goodling  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Even  Start  combines  early  child- 
hood education  and  adult  education 
programs  into  a  new  family  centered 
education  program.  Often  a  child  at 
risk  comes  from  a  family  where  the 
parents  have  a  weak  educational  back- 
ground. Why  should  a  child  struggle 
for  an  education  when  their  parents 
cannot  even  read  to  them? 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  argues,  correctly,  that 
the  tribes  need  a  reservationwide  pro- 
gram of  preschool  services.  Even  Start 
would  be  a  perfect  solution,  if  it  in- 
cluded the  Indian  tribes  as  eligible  ap- 
plicants. The  amendment  I  am  propos- 
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ing  today  would  allow  the  tribes  to 
compete  for  the  grants.  They  are  not 
guaranteed  1  cent  by  my  amendment. 
However,  they  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  their  pro- 
grams can  work  to  eliminate  the  cycle 
of  illiteracy  on  the  reservation.  They 
are  simply  seeking  an  even  chance. 

I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  Becky 
Voslow  from  Senator  Kassebaum's 
staff,  and  Cheryl  Smith  of  Senator 
Simon's  staff  in  working  out  an  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
compete  for  Even  Start  grants.  The 
Even  Start  Program  was  created  in 
1988.  It  integrates  early  childhood 
education  and  adult  education,  focus- 
ing on  projects  serving  parents  eligible 
for  participation  in  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs  and  their  young  chil- 
dren ages  1  to  7. 

The  Wallop  amendment  would  in- 
clude Indian  tribes  as  eligible  grant 
applicants.  The  tribes  would  have  to 
compete  for  the  funds,  and  the  amend- 
ment does  not  earmark  funds  to  them. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  addition. 
Again.  I  believe  it  has  been  agreed  to 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly concur.  Native  Americans  face 
major  problems  in  our  society.  Senator 
Wallop's  amendment  is  sensitive  to 
those  and  permits  a  little  greater  at- 
tention there,  and  I  welcome  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BuRDicK).  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1231)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
amendment— I  was  just  handed  a 
note— is  one  that  Senator  Inouye  is 
also  very  much  concerned  about.  He 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Let  me  just  add  my  appreciation 
again  to  Senator  Kassebaum,  who  has 
contributed  to  a  significantly  im- 
proved product.  She  does  solid  work 
consistently.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
serve  with  her  on  two  committees. 

Also,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to 
Cheryl  Smith,  Pat  Pahy,  and  Brian 
Kennedy  of  my  staff.  Let  me  express 
my  appreciation  also  to  the  thousands 
of  volimteers  around  the  Nation  who 
are  tutors,  who  are  enriching  this 
Nation  in  a  quiet,  undramatic  way 
that  is  so  important  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 

A  couple  of  final  comments.  I  was 
trying  to  work  out  an  amendment  that 
would  in  some  way  encourage  proprie- 
tary schools  to  get  involved.  Frankly, 


the  proprietary  schools  have  reached 
this  portion  of  our  population  more  ef- 
fectively than  our  traditional  schools 
have  done. 

But  it  is  also  true.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  say.  that  a  few  of  the  propri- 
etary schools  have  abused  their  privi- 
leges and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement.  I  hope  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  conference 
committee,  maybe  we  can.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  exploration  of  how  we  can, 
with  careful  auditing  and  monitoring, 
gel  them  involved. 

Two  final  points,  Mr.  President.  Of 
158  nations  in  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  49th  in  our  literacy  rate.  We  can 
do  much,  much  better  than  that.  This 
bill  gives  us  that  opportunity.  It  will 
not  be  easy.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  we  passed  this  bill  and  because 
of  it  suddenly  we  are  going  to  be  on 
easy  street  on  the  road  to  eliminating 
illiteracy. 

We  have  taken  a  very  significant 
step,  but  it  is  going  to  take  follow- 
through  by  our  committee,  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  by  States,  by 
Cabinet  members,  by  the  private 
sector:  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
work  on  this.  This  is  America's  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  not  just  one  segment  of 
America  that  is  going  to  be  able  to 
solve  this  problem. 

I  believe  we  have  taken  a  very  signif- 
icant, maybe  even  a  giant,  step  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction.  I  hope 
that  we  can  pass  this  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  says 
that  if  there  is  a  rollcall  vote,  it  is  to 
be  tomorrow  at  noon.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  that  we  have  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  core  of  the  many  educational 
issues  which  we  must  face  in  this  101st 
Congress,  the  problem  of  illiteracy  is 
one  of  our  most  pressing  concerros.  Il- 
literacy in  America  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. According  to  one  estimate,  25 
million  Americans  are  too  illiterate  to 
read  the  poison  warning  on  a  can  of 
pesticide,  a  letter  from  their  children's 
teacher,  or  the  headlines  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  How  can  we  hope  to  edu- 
cate our  youngsters  and  become  a 
more  productive  nation,  when  25  mil- 
lion American  adults  are  functionally 
illiterate? 

Of  all  of  the  recent  studies,  the  very 
excellent  book  of  Jonathan  Kozol  indi- 
cates we  are  increasing  in  illiteracy  by 
1.8  million  a  year.  The  problem  is  not 
getting  better:  it  is  getting  worse. 

We  must  act  now  to  address  this 
challenge.  In  the  past,  we  have  too 
often  overlooked  the  large  social  and 
economic  costs  that  we  endure  by  per- 


petuating illiteracy  in  such  a  large  seg- 
ment of  society.  Adult  illiteracy  re- 
duces international  competitiveness, 
and  increases  poverty,  welfare  and  un- 
employment—at a  time  when  we  are 
increasingly  challenged  international- 
ly. The  quality  of  our  Government 
and  of  our  democracy  itself  are  threat- 
ened, as  increasing  numbers  of  illiter- 
ate citizens  find  themselves  unable  to 
vote  or  participate  in  other  ways  in 
the  political  process. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  of  1990, 
currently  before  the  Senate,  proposes 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  by  encouraging  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  education  and 
training  programs  designed  to  make 
America  a  more  literate  nation. 

The  act  establishes  a  Federal  Cabi- 
net Council  for  Literacy  Coordination, 
so  that  the  various  Federal  agencies 
conducting  literacy  programs  can  work 
more  closely  together.  It  authorizes  a 
National  Center  for  Literacy  to  con- 
duct research.  It  creates  State  literacy 
resources  centers  to  link  States  with 
the  National  Center.  It  modifies  exist- 
ing adult  education  councils,  to  bring 
them  closer  to  the  model  which  has 
been  used  effectively  in  Massachusetts 
to  coordinate  literacy  programs  at  the 
State  level.  The  act  extends  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  the  Student  Literacy 
Program  which  I  sponsored  in  1988.  In 
addition,  the  adult  education,  worksite 
literacy,  library  services,  college  work- 
study,  and  action  programs  are  en- 
hanced. New  programs  are  authorized 
in  family  literacy  and  in  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers for  tutoring. 

I  commend  Senator  Simon  for  his 
leadership  and  tireless  efforts  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  initiative. 
America  will  reap  substantial  benefits 
in  the  future  when  the  citizens  who 
will  be  assisted  by  this  bill  are  taught 
to  read,  to  become  employable  in  our 
increasingly  technological  economy, 
and  to  care  for  themselves  and  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  strength, 
rather  than  adding  to  its  weakness. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  Senator  Simon  for  his 
strong  leadership  in  an  area  which  is 
vital  to  our  strength  as  a  nation.  I  was 
delighted  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  his  important  proposal,  the  Nation- 
al Literacy  Act  of  1989,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  stand  today  in  support  of 
this  critical  piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Simon's  initiative  is  a  solid 
and  important  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  assist  millions  of  individuals 
across  the  country  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  perform  basic  skills.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  skills  is  imperative  for 
individuals  to  live  productive  lives  and 
participate  actively  in  society.  The  vi- 
tality of  our  economy  and  the  success 
of  our  experiment  in  democracy  de- 
pends upon  a  citizenry  with  well-devel- 
oped  educational   skills.    If   we   as   a 


nation  expect  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  global  arena,  we  must  invest  in 
this  most  vital  element.  S.  1310  is  part 
of  this  investment.  It  is  an  investment 
we  cannot  afford  to  forgo. 

The  number  of  individuals  in  our 
country  who  are  unable  to  read  or 
write  with  the  proficiency  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  increasingly 
complex  world  is  startling.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  estimates  that 
there  are  nearly  20  million  adults  who 
are  lacking  in  literacy  competence.  In 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  at  least  10,000 
adults  in  need  of  literacy  assistance 
and  training. 

Senator  Simon's  bill  attacks  the 
scourge  of  illiteracy  from  every  front. 
It  strengthens  and  coordinates  exist- 
ing literacy  programs.  It  provides  in- 
creased funds  for  teacher  training  and 
research.  It  reaches  the  intergenera- 
tional  aspect  of  illiteracy  by  providing 
early  Intervention  programs  for  fami- 
lies. It  fortifies  work  force  literacy 
programs,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  Work  Study  Program,  it  en- 
courages institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  develop  and  promote  literacy 
tutoring  programs. 

Keeping  this  country  strong  is  not 
simply  a  task  for  the  military.  As  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again,  we  rely 
on  a  well-educated  citizenry  for  a 
strong  and  healthy  nation.  The 
growth  of  illiteracy  is  a  threat  to  our 
strength  and  a  waste  of  our  potential. 
S.  1310  provides  the  tools  to  reverse 
this  trend,  and  the  means  to  bring  lit- 
eracy within  the  reach  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

I  commend  Senator  Simon  and  his 
staff  for  their  hard  work  in  this  most 
critical  area,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  critically 
important  legislation.* 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Pell  have  provided  real 
leadership  to  this  whole  area.  Without 
their  cooperation,  we  would  not  be  at 
this  point  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  support  S. 
1310,  the  National  Literacy  Act  of 
1989.  along  with  Senator  Simon,  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  This  bill  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  was  amazed 
when  I  read  in  Jonathan  Kozol's  book. 
"Illiterate  America,"  that  over  25  mil- 
lion people  in  our  country  are  illiter- 
ate. I  continue  to  be  appalled  when- 
ever I  think  of  it.  A  country  that  pro- 
vides an  education  to  all  its  citizens 
should  not  have  any  illiterate  adults. 

As  a  citizen,  I  am  proud  that  our 
President  and  First  Lady  have  high- 
lighted this  critical  national  issue.  The 
I*resident's  budget  calls  for  major  in- 
creases in  funds  for  literacy  Initiatives 
in  adult  education  progrtuns.  Even 
Start,  the  Student  Literacy  Corps,  and 
Library  Literacy.   The   President  has 


also  requested  increased  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  Dropout  Prevention  and  Re- 
entry Demonstration  Program  to 
ensure  that  fewer  of  our  children 
leave  school  and  suffer  through  life  as 
adults  who  cannot  read. 

Mrs.  Bush,  in  particular,  has  devoted 
countless  hours  to  promoting  literacy. 
Her  efforts  to  raise  our  national  con- 
sciousness are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  Senate's  action  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
media  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the  problem 
of  illiteracy.  Statistics  may  document 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  but 
the  stories  developed  by  the  entertain- 
ment industry  in  documentaries,  tele- 
vision movies,  and  major  motion  pic- 
tures dramatize  the  day-to-day  trage- 
dies the  illiterate  face  as  they  attempt 
to  apply  for  jobs,  use  public  transpor- 
tation, read  signs  which  alert  us  to 
dangers,  read  labels  on  medicines,  or 
order  dirmer  from  a  menu.  The  ABC 
television  network  has  done  some  won- 
derful commercials  with  well-known 
entertainers  reading  to  children  to  en- 
courage literacy,  and  CBS  has  contin- 
ued its  "Read  More  About  It"  project 
with  the  Library  of  Congress.  These 
kinds  of  programs  set  a  standard  for 
all  of  us. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  de- 
spite the  marvelous  computer  technol- 
ogy we  have  that  can  assist  us,  learn- 
ing to  read  is  still  a  one-on-one  process 
involving  people.  All  our  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level  or  to  highlight  the  issue 
on  television  are  useless  without  the 
dedicated  corps  of  volunteers  in  every 
community.  In  my  home  State  of 
Utah,  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Salt 
Lake  City  has  an  excellent  program 
which  coordinates  with  many  other 
community  groups  to  train  volunteers 
who  can  then  work  individually  with 
those  who  need  help. 

These  volunteers  are  opening  the 
door  to  opportunity  and  freedom— the 
freedom  to  form  one's  own  opinions 
and  to  explore  the  worlds  of  literature, 
history,  music,  current  affairs,  fash- 
ion, or  finance,  I  want  everyone  to 
have  that  freedom,  and  so  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  us  here  in  this  body  have 
been  to  a  different  country,  where  we 
did  not  know  the  language  and  have 
faced  the  frustrations  of  not  being 
able  to  do  normally  simple  tasks  like 
ordering  off  a  menu,  following  street 
signs,  or  following  daily  or  world 
events  because  you  cannot  read  a 
newspaper.  But  for  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read,  these  brief  incon- 
veniences we  experienced  are  an  every- 
day occurrence.  A  life  where  everyday 
tasks  can  become  major  obstacles. 

Although  the  number  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  read  or  write  is  relatively 
low— about  3  to  4  million— another  20 
to  30  million  Americans  are  function- 


ally illiterate;  adults  who  simply  do 
not  have  the  basic  skills  to  maintain  a 
job  or  to  function  adequately  in 
today's  society.  In  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  there  are  between  670,000 
and  725,000  adults  with  basic  reading 
skills  below  the  seventh  grade  level— a 
level  at  which  an  individual  should  be 
able  to  combine  ideas  and  make  infer- 
ences based  on  a  short,  uncomplicated 
passage. 

The  himian  tragedy  of  illiteracy  has 
long  been  a  concern.  Recently,  howev- 
er, the  economic  aspect  of  illiteracy 
has  brought  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to 
the  longstanding  concerns.  We  live  In 
a  world  driven  by  our  ability  to  com- 
municate. Thus,  people  who  lack  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills  are  often 
left  out  of  this  world  and  cannot  find 
jobs  that  pay  above  the  minimum 
wage,  or  cannot  find  steady  employ- 
ment. The  cost  in  welfare  programs 
and  unemployment  compensation  due 
to  illiteracy  is  $6  billion  annually.  In 
addition,  the  annual  unrealized  earn- 
ing forfeited  by  persons  who  lack  basic 
reading  skills  is  $237  billion. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try when  we  need  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  workforce  simply  to 
stay  even  economically  with  other  na- 
tions, this  waste  of  human  potential  is 
simply  unacceptable. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Literacy 
Act,  S.  1310.  We  heard  testimony 
before  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  about  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  the  hundreds  of 
programs  aimed  at  eliminating  illiter- 
acy and  the  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  aimed  at  educating  and 
training  our  workforce,  and  how  you 
can't  find,  in  one  central  place,  infor- 
mation about  successful  programs. 
This  legislation  puts  an  end  to  the  dis- 
array in  current  programs  by  strength- 
ening and  coordinating  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

S.  1310  will  increase  coordination,  re- 
search and  dissemination  by  establish- 
ing several  new  programs  at  the  Feder- 
al and  State  level  to  develop  and  Initi- 
ate new  literacy  programs.  This  bill 
will  provide  funding  for  a  number  of 
creative  programs  like  the  visual  phon- 
ics program  In  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Visual  Phonics  has  taught  60,000 
children  to  read,  write  and  communi- 
cate through  a  series  of  46  hand  signs 
and  written  symbols.  Because  the  basis 
of  visual  phonics  Is  sound.  It  has  been 
especially  useful  In  teaching  Individ- 
uals with  learning  disabilities,  deaf- 
ness, and  other  communicative  disor- 
ders. S.  1310  provides  not  only  the 
funding  for  such  programs  but  also 
provides  a  new  infrastructure  which 
allows  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  on  successful 
programs. 
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This  bill  focuses  on  eliminating 
workplace  illiteracy  by  expanding 
adult  education  and  by  increasing  the 
ability  of  business  and  education  to 
form  partnerships  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  Illiteracy.  S.  1310  also  coin- 
cides with  President  Bush's  efforts  to 
focus  on  the  entire  family  when  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  illiteracy  by 
expanding  the  Even  Start  Program 
which  targets  functionally  illiterate 
parents  and  their  children. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  First 
Lady.  Barbara  Bush  for  her  efforts  in 
bringing  the  problem  of  illiteracy  to 
the  attention  of  so  many  Americans. 
Her  long-time  efforts  to  encourage 
people  to  learn  to  read  and  lo  put  a 
stop  to  illiteracy  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. The  First  Lady's  simple  but  ef- 
fective message  about  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  read  has  motivated 
not  only  hundreds  of  people  to  learn 
to  read,  but  also  has  motivated  many 
others  to  get  involved  as  volunteers  in 
teaching  and  tutoring  those  who 
cannot  read. 

The  bill  will  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  so  many  people  who  have 
been  shut  out  by  their  inability  to 
communicate  with  the  rest  of  society 
through  reading  and  writing.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port S.  1310. 

OKE  OUT  OF  FIVE  ADULTS  LACK  THE  READING 
AND  WRITING  ABILITIES  NEEDED  TO  HANDLE 
THE  MINIMAL  DiaCANDS  OF  OF  DAILY  LIVING 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  it  is  estimated 
that  600.000  persons  cannot  read  at  a 
sufficient  level. 

These  statistics  will  affect  our  level 
of  productivity.  It  is  becoming  appar- 
ent already  that  the  level  of  complex- 
ity in  work  tasks  is  rising  at  the  same 
time  our  students  are  unable  to  under- 
stand less  and  less. 

Illiteracy  is  especially  damaging  for 
poor  Americans  who  rely  on  literacy  as 
a  ticket  out  of  poverty. 

These  trends  are  disturbing  and 
merit  action. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  support 
the  Illiteracy  Elimination  Act  of  1989. 
This  bill  includes  some  important 
themes  to  address  this  severe  problem. 
These  are  themes  that  I  have  stressed 
throughout  my  legislative  career  and 
that  I  incorporated  into  the  American 
Family  Act.  introduced  last  spring. 

The  themes  are  traditionally  Ameri- 
can; hard  work.  accountability, 
strengthening  families  and  building 
character. 

One  area  of  the  bill  that  recognizes 
these  important  themes  is  titled 
"Families  for  Literacy. ' 

This  section  addresses  the  cycle  of 
intergenerational  illiteracy.  No  child 
operates  in  a  vacuum.  We  know  that  if 
the  parents  are  illiterate,  chances  are 
the  children  will  be  too. 

The  parents  as  teachers  model  incor- 
porated in  this  bill  recognizes  that 
famiilies  play  a  vital  role  in  the  educa- 


tion of  each  student.  By  teaching  the 
parents,  we  are  teaching  the  children. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that 
make  sense  to  implement.  Instead  of 
applying  a  Band-aid  solution,  it  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  We  need 
this  type  of  thought  going  into  every 
bill  we  consider. 

If  we  are  serious  about  helping  our 
children,  we  will  take  the  time  to  find 
these  type  of  .solutions  that  help 
Americans  help  themselves. 

That  has  always  been  the  American 
way.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Simon  and  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
in  support  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  of  1989. 

Senator  Simon  is  well  known  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  he  has  given  to  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Nation. 
When  Senator  Simon  first  announced 
his  intention  to  leave  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  run  for  the  Senate, 
the  educational  community  thought  it 
would  lose  one  of  its  strongest  sup- 
porters in  Congress.  However,  what 
the  House  has  lost  has  been  the  Sen- 
ate's gain.  More  importantly,  it  has 
been  the  Nation's  gain:  The  American 
people  have  had  an  ally  fighting  for 
educational  programs  for  the  past  15 
years.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  his  work  in  this  area,  and  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  this 
comprehensive  legislation  to  eradicate 
illiteracy. 

An  essential  component  of  an  edu- 
cated society  is  that  it  be  literate. 
Right  now  we  can  not  meet  that 
standard.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
make  progress.  Educational  goals  are 
now  being  set  by  the  Nation's  gover- 
nors. The  President  has  already  an- 
nounced his  education  goals  for  the 
Nation.  Those  goals  all  assume  that  in 
order  to  move  America  forward,  in 
order  to  effectively  compete  in  a  tech- 
nological age.  all  Americans  must  be 
given  the  help  they  need  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  this  fundamental  objective. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  literate 
work  force  must  also  have  problem- 
solving  and  communication  skills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corporate  Task  Force 
on  Education's  report: 

Undereducated.  Uncompetitive  USA— It  is 
estimated  that  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation will  be  functionally  illiterate  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

With  the  economy  shifting  to  one 
where  jobs  will  be  added  in  the  high 
tech  and  service  industries,  the  skill 
levels  demanded  of  American  workers 
will  be  constantly  increasing.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Productivity  losses  caused  by  poorly 
trained  workers  and  remedial  training  cost 
industry  about  $25  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fundamental 
issue    that    must    transcend    partisan 


debate.  By  all  accounts  there  are  at 
least  23  million  adult  Americans  who 
are  functionally  illiterate.  In  my  own 
State,  a  report  by  the  Wisconsin  Liter- 
acy 2.000  Task  Force  identified  492,720 
Wisconsin  residents  operating  at  or 
below  the  level  of  functional  illiteracy. 
An  additional  412,720  residents  were 
identified  as  at-risk  because  they  don't 
have  the  basic  skills  required  of  an  in- 
formation-age society.  I  commend 
President  Bush  in  his  recent  report  to 
Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  including  among  his  education 
goals  a  declaration  that  "Every  Ameri- 
can adult  must  be  a  skilled,  literate 
worker  and  citizen."  The  Nation  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  a  First  Lady  so 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  eradicating 
illiteracy  in  this  Nation.  Barbara  Bush 
has  tirelessly  devoted  hours  of  her 
energy  and  time  to  fighting  illiteracy 
in  this  Nation.  In  the  past  9  years,  she 
has  participated  in  over  500  literacy 
events  across  the  Nation.  And  the  in- 
fluence of  Barbara  Bush  in  working  to 
eradicate  illiteracy  is  reflected  in  the 
support  that  is  given  to  her  cause  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  I  am  pleased  to  see  requests  for 
increased  funding  for  States  to  help  fi- 
nance remedial  education,  and  thus 
help  to  improve  the  literacy  levels  of 
adults.  In  addition  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  President  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  new  adult  literacy  clearinghouse 
which  will  help  States,  volunteer 
groups,  and  those  in  the  private  sector 
share  with  each  other  what  is  working 
in  various  literacy  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  have  a 
national  policy  on  literacy.  The  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  wait. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  today  to  support  S. 
1310,  the  National  Literacy  Act  of 
1989.  I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league. Senator  Simon,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  bill. 

There  are  between  23  and  27  million 
adult  Americans  who  are  illiterate. 
This  means  that  one  adult  in  five 
probably  does  not  read  well  enough  to 
meet  his  or  her  daily  needs.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  are  staggering,  not 
only  for  those  who  cannot  read,  but 
for  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  very 
disturbing  to  think  of  parents  who 
cannot  read  to  their  children  or  help 
them  with  schoolwork.  A  work  force 
with  poor  reading  skills  has  serious  im- 
plications for  our  Nation's  internation- 
al competitiveness.  Eliminating  illiter- 
acy is  an  issue  of  both  social  fairness 
and  economics. 

Public  awareness  of  our  country's  il- 
literacy problems  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  We  have  seen  commendable  ef- 
forts at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  to  deal  with  this  nationwide 
problem  through  Government-private 
sector  collaboration.  At  the  same  time. 


a  great  need  exists  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensible approach  to  achieving  uni- 
versal literacy. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  estab- 
lishes a  national  goal  of  eliminating  il- 
literacy and  authorizes  a  program  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Current  literacy 
programs  will  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. 

Special  focus  is  given  to  the  problem 
of  adult  work  force  illiteracy  through 
improved  literacy  programs  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  The  authoriza- 
tion will  be  increased  for  the  basic 
State  grant  to  help  adults  who  have 
very  minimal  reading  skills.  A  portion 
of  the  grant  will  be  used  for  teacher 
training  and  increased  Federal  com- 
mitment to  the  Business.  Industry. 
Labor  and  Education  Partnerships  for 
Workplace  Literacy  Program. 

Statistics  indicate  that  children 
whose  parents  are  illiterate  are  less 
likely  to  do  well  in  school  and  more 
likely  to  be  illiterate  themselves. 
Clearly,  this  indicates  that  we  must 
also  address  the  problem  of  illiteracy 
at  the  family  level  as  well.  Consider 
the  child  who  has  difficulty  with  a 
homework  assignment,  but  cannot  ask 
for  help  from  either  parent  because 
neither  have  the  reading  skills  to  un- 
derstand the  assignment.  How  can  we 
expect  these  children  to  have  a  fair 
chance  to  succeed  in  school? 

These  kids  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  to  their  counter- 
parts who  receive  reading  help  at 
home.  Title  III  of  S.  1310  helps  par- 
ents leam  the  skills  they  need  to  help 
their  children  leam.  It  focuses  on  par- 
ents with  children  3  years  old  and 
younger  and  teaches  them  how  to  be 
teaching  parents— parents  who  other- 
wise would  be  at  a  loss  for  how  they 
could  ever  help  their  child  leam  be- 
cause they  themselves  lack  basic  liter- 
acy skills. 

The  Books  for  Families  Program 
under  title  IV  recognizes  that  children 
with  special  needs  often  do  not  have 
access  to  the  books  they  need.  Low- 
income  children  often  do  not  have 
access  to  any  books  at  all.  Title  I'V  in- 
creases the  amount  of  fimding  author- 
ized under  the  Inexpensive  Book  Dis- 
tribution I*rogTam.  It  also  creates  a 
new  Model  Library  Literacy  Grant 
Program  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  public  library  liter- 
acy programs. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  help  dedicate 
more  human  resources  to  literacy  ef- 
forts across  the  coimtry.  Title  V  en- 
courages colleges  and  universities  to 
use  work-study  students  in  literacy 
projects  and  title  VI  will  provide 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
literacy  related  student  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Title  VI  also  creates  the  liter- 
acy challenge  grant  to  be  used  for  vol- 
unteer programs  to  fight  illiteracy 
which  are  supported  through  public- 
private  partnerships. 


I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  strong  support  to  this  meas- 
ure. As  we  struggle  to  Improve  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  eradicate  drugs 
and  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime, 
maintain  our  standard  of  living  and 
regain  our  global  competitiveness,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  impact  of  illiteracy 
on  these  goals.  I  look  forward  to  the 
expeditious  passage  of  this  bill  into 
law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  1  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:08  a.m.,  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Conrad]. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 


PRESIDENT    BUSH'S    SPEECH    TO 
THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

PANEL  ON  CLIMATE  CHANGE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  was  in 
attendance  at  Georgetown  University, 
where  President  Bush  spoke  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change.  This  was  a  long  expected  and 
anticipated,  very  important  address 
for  the  President  to  a  pauiel  convened 
of  governmental  experts  from  all  over 
the  world,  to  address  the  issue  of  cli- 
mate change. 

The  hope  had  been  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  make 
a  very  significant  speech  committing 
the  United  States,  to  actions  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  global  warming  and 


outlining  what  our  leadership  position 
and  sense  of  policies  were  going  to  be. 
I  must  say.  it  was  very  important  for 
our  President  to  be  there.  Who  would 
have  imagined  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  Republican  President,  would 
have  been  at  such  a  conference.  It  was 
a  start. 

But  unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
the  presentation  written  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  administration  reminded 
me  a  great  deal  of  what  John  Elway 
said  after  the  Broncos  were  beaten. 
John  Elway  said.  "We  just  showed 
up."  That  is  about  what  happened  this 
morning.  The  United  States  just 
showed  up. 

We  annoimced  there  is  going  to  be  a 
White  House  conference  on  global 
warming,  but  there  was  absolutely  no 
sense  of  urgency  whatsoever,  no  sense 
of  national  commitment,  no  reference 
to  the  agreements  that  we  have  made. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  Paris  economic 
sununit  in  June,  the  President  signed  a 
statement  which  declared  that  "Deci- 
sive action  is  urgently  needed  to  un- 
derstand and  protect  the  Earth's  eco- 
logical balance.  We  strongly  advocate 
common  efforts  to  limit  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases." 

There  was  no  mention  of  that  today 
at  all.  At  a  ministerial  meeting  in  the 
Netherlands.  the  administration 
signed  a  declaration  that  recognized 
the  need  to  stablize  COj  emissions  and 
emissions  of  other  greenhouse  gases. 
There  was  no  mention  of  that  today  at 
all. 

The  declaration  in  The  Netherlands 
went  on  to  urge  aU  industrialized 
countries  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  achieving  targets,  to  limit  or  reduce 
COj  emissions,  including  a  20-percent 
reduction  of  COj  emissions  by  the  year 
2005.  There  was  no  mention  of  reduc- 
ing greenhouse  gases  today  at  all. 

We  are  still  left,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out a  policy,  much  less  without  any 
sense  of  urgency  whatsoever.  We 
would  welcome,  of  course,  research.  It 
is  always  important  to  do  research.  We 
welcome  the  President's  reference  to 
debt-for-nature  swaps.  This  may  be 
the  first  time  there  has  been  formal 
Presidential  embrace  of  that  concept— 
and  it  is  very  important.  Still,  there 
are  certainly  no  basic  policy  outlines 
at  all. 

The  three  basic  policy  responses  to 
global  warming— which  we  can  do 
right  now— remain  unattended: 
ESiergy  efficiency,  alternative  energy 
programs,  and  population.  The  great 
concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
the  administration  is  that  somehow,  if 
we  do  something  about  global  warm- 
ing, we  are  going  to  cause  ourselves  all 
kinds  of  economic  problems,  as  if.  if 
we  act  on  global  warming,  we  are 
going  to  lose  jobs,  or  whatever  it  may 
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be.  That  is  nonsense,  aind  everybody 
knows  it. 

In  the  area  of  energy  efficiency,  for 
example,  we  use  energy  half  as  effi- 
ciently as  our  German  and  Japanese 
competitors.  We  are  only  50  percent  as 
energy  efficient.  If  we  were  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  major  national  initiative 
led  by  the  administration  on  energy 
efficiency,  we  could  save  a  great  deal 
of  money,  we  would  pollute  a  great 
deal  less,  become  more  energy  inde- 
pendent in  the  United  States,  and  less 
dependent  upon  those  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  from  whom  we  are  im- 
porting an  increasing  amount  of 
energy. 

Does  it  make  good  economic  sense  to 
pursue  energy  efficiency?  Of  course,  it 
does.  But  there  is  no  commitment  on 
that  front  at  all.  That  is  item  No.  1 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  global 
warming  strategy. 

The  second  stop  is  alternative 
energy  programs.  You  know,  I  know, 
we  all  know,  that  the  United  States  is 
becoming  increasingly  dependent,  now 
50  percent  dependent  in  terms  of  oil 
use,  on  imported  oil. 

What  sense  does  it  make  for  us  to 
continue  that  pattern?  The  President 
himself  outlined  alternative  energy 
sources  as  one  of  the  important  parts 
of  his  clean  air  strategy,  but  unfortu- 
nately, we  saw  no  reference  to  that,  no 
kind  of  commitment  for  us  to  move 
ahead  on  solar,  hydrogen,  readdress- 
ing ourselves  to  the  nuclear  problem, 
the  whole  set  of  alternative  energy 
programs  that  we  in  the  United  States 
must  pursue,  if  we  are  going  to  clean- 
up the  environment  and  maintain  any 
kind  of  economic  integrity  in  this 
country. 

We  cannot  allow  the  hemorrhaging 
of  imported  oil  to  continue.  We  cannot 
allow  our  current  dependence  on  oil  to 
remain  a  basic  part  of  our  economy 
either.  That  is  the  second  area  left  un- 
attended. 

The  third  one,  perhaps  a  bit  more 
ideological,  the  population  issue.  The 
President  will  not  address  that  issue 
any  more.  He  used  to  have  a  strong  po- 
sition on  population.  Apparently,  he 
changed  his  position.  Everybody 
changes  positions,  but  again  we  have 
to  get  the  United  States  back  in  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  on  this  enor- 
mously important  issue  of  population 
growth. 

There  are  5  billion  people  in  the 
world  now.  By  the  middle  of  the  next 
century,  we  will  be  close  to  more  than 
10  billion  people,  and  some  estimate  as 
many  as  12  billion  to  14  billion  people. 

How  in  the  world  can  this  globe  sus- 
tain that  kind  of  enormous  population 
growth  and  maintain  any  kind  of 
living  standards  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  and  would  like  our 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren to  have? 

The  administration  refuses,  as  we  all 
know,  to  even  address  that  issue.  Let 


us  just  leave  it  aside  and  come  back  to 
that  another  day  and  say  of  those 
three  basic  elements,  energy  efficien- 
cy, alternative  energy  programs,  and 
population,  at  least  we  can  ask  the 
President  to  take  the  lead  on  two  of 
these. 

It  was  disappointing,  Mr.  President. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  even  as 
strong  a  response  today  as  that  which 
Secretary  Baker  had  in  his  very  fine 
speech  early  in  the  administration, 
January  or  February  1989,  in  which 
the  Secretary  said  that  he  recognized 
the  problem.  We  should  not  just  wait 
for  more  research.  We  have  to  act 
now.  I  wish  that  kind  of  action  had 
come. 

The  final  question  I  think  we  have 
to  ask  is,  who  Is  setting  science  policy 
for  the  administration?  Just  last 
FYiday,  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
U.S.  Nobel  laureates  and  almost  half 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Science,  sent  the  President  a 
letter  urging  him  to  take  action  to  pre- 
vent global  warming.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  Nobel  laureates  and  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  National 
Academy,  getting  together  and  writing 
to  the  President  saying:  Take  action  to 
prevent  global  warming. 

Unfortunately,  we  heard  today  the 
President  inferring  that  politics  and 
opinion  have  outpaced  the  science. 
What  does  that  mean?  When  the  sci- 
entists are  coming  in  and  saying, 
■act."  somehow  it  seems  what  Is  hap- 
pening is  that  the  White  House  Is  get- 
ting embroiled  in  some  kind  of  a  politi- 
cal agenda  up  there,  or  maybe  a  con- 
flict between  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  scientists  in  the  administration. 
Who  knows? 

It  certainly  is  incumbent  upon  this 
administration  to  sort  out  what  the 
message  is  going  to  be  and  to  get  back 
it  seems  to  me,  within  the  mainstream 
of  what  we  know  has  to  be  done,  what 
the  scientific  community  nationally 
and  Internationally  is  saying  has  to  be 
done,  and  to  provide  once  again  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  we  expect  from 
our  Government,  that  we  expect  from 
the  United  States  on  a  worldwide 
problem  of  such  extraordinary  note. 

What  an  anomalous  situation,  Mr. 
President.  You  and  I  sit  in  Budget 
Committee  hearings  and  listen  to  the 
administration  come  in  and  argue  for 
$300  billion  on  defense. 

In  response  to  a  Soviet  threat  that 
withers  more  every  day,  it  just  does 
not  make  sense.  You  know  that,  I 
know  that,  the  American  people  know 
that.  Yet  we  continue  to  insist  on 
spending  all  of  this  money  on  defense 
whereas  the  major  global  threat  Is  no 
longer  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  what  we 
are  doing  to  the  ecology  of  the  globe, 
global  environmental  issues.  We  are 
saying  let  us  continue  to  address  our- 
selves to  yesterday's,  last  year's,  last 
decade's  problems,  put  blinders  over 


our  eyes,  and  not  think  about  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  the  sense  of  urgency 
that  many  in  this  body  feel  and  per- 
haps the  sense  of  outrage  that  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  country  will  be 
heard  by  this  administration.  We  just 
have  so  much  more  to  do.  It  bewilders 
me  why  we  do  not  take  a  leadership 
role.  It  bewilders  me  why  the  steps 
that  are  so  obvious  to  be  taken  are  not 
being  taken.  I  hope  that  we  will  In  the 
future  have  a  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  is  significantly 
stronger. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  FIRST 
MEETING  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senate  leadership  for 
reserving  this  time  today  for  a  special 
commemoration.  The  commemoration 
is  the  bicentennial  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve,  along  with  my  esteemed 
colleagues.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  Senator  DeConcini, 
on  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  last  Friday, 
some  200  years  ago,  February,  2,  1790, 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  occurred.  On  that  day  the  Court 
gathered  for  the  first  time,  not  across 
the  street  from  us,  but  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  In  New  York  City.  And  with 
it  commenced  the  work  of  the  third 
great  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  Commis- 
sion, chaired  by  our  distinguished 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Warren  Burger,  has  sponsored 
the  celebration  of  numerous  signifi- 
cant dates  In  the  200th  anniverary  of 
the  writing,  ratification  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  bicentennial  events  will  culmi- 
nate next  year  when  we  celebrate  the 
ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  when  George  Wash- 
ington signed  the  Judiciary  Act  in 
1789,  he  nominated  six  members  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  appointed  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
John  Jay.  Along  with  him  were  the 
distinguished  Justices  James  Wilson, 
John  Rutledge,  John  Blair,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Cushlng,  and  James  Iredell.  The 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789  called  for  the 
Chief  Justice  to  appoint  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  to  each  of  the 
three  circuits  that  were  then  estab- 
lished, known  as  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and  Southern  Circuits. 


Also,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
burden  of  circuit  riding  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  President  Washington  to  find 
qualified  men  willing  to  serve  on  the 
Court.  During  the  first  decade  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution,  the 
Justices'  caseload  in  Federal  trial  and 
appeals  courts  was  much  heavier  than 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  and 
for  Justices  "riding  circuit  "  by  horse, 
stage  coach,  and  later  steamboat,  trav- 
eling was  arduous  and  in  some  cases 
physically  dangerous. 

To  meet  twice  a  year  in  Supreme 
Court  session  and  to  travel  circuits 
regularly  took  its  toll  on  the  Justices. 
In  letters  to  family  and  friends,  they 
recorded  their  difficulties  in  traveling 
great  distances  through  all  sorts  of 
weather,  over  poorly  marked  and 
badly  made  roads.  They  lodged  at  tav- 
erns or  other  public  houses  that  were 
often  crowded,  dirty,  and  disease 
ridden.  The  quality  of  food  and  habi- 
tation was  occasionally  very  good  but 
often  very  poor. 

Justice  James  Iredell  rode  1,900 
miles  on  the  Southern  Circuit  in  1790. 
He  wrote:  "I  scarcely  thought  there 
had  been  so  much  barren  land  in  all 
America."  When  transfered  temporari- 
ly to  the  Eastern  Circuit,  he  praised 
New  England  for  its  "regularity  and 
decency"  but  added  that  there  "are 
the  most  stones  that  I  ever  saw." 

We  had  hardy  gentlemen  in  those 
days  serving  on  our  Court,  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  worthy  to  pay 
tribute  not  only  to  those  earliest  of 
our  members  of  the  Judiciary  but  to 
those  who  have  followed. 

The  appearance  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  on  the  circuit  was  always  re- 
garded as  a  great  event.  The  Justices 
used  the  occasion  to  explain  the  new 
Federal  Government.  When  they  met 
with  grand  juries,  the  charges  or  in- 
structions given  by  the  Justices  were 
often  appeals  to  patriotism,  honor  and 
duty;  some  were  Informal  discussions— 
civic  lessons— of  the  role  of  the  new 
Federal  Government  and  the  concepts 
of  federalism. 

In  the  early  years  the  Court  often 
would  announce  the  judgment  in  a 
case  and  sometime  later  read  the  opin- 
ion from  the  Bench  without  Issuing  a 
copy  of  the  opinion.  In  those  days,  an 
opinion  day  was  armouned  in  advance 
and  it  became  something  of  a  social 
event.  Legend,  with  some  support,  tells 
of  an  occasion  when  a  Justice,  reading 
an  opinion  over  a  period  of  an  hour  or 
more,  observed  a  favored  friend  enter 
the  courtroom,  whereupon  he  began 
reading  the  opinion  all  over  again. 

There  have  been  great  changes  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  practices  In  200 
years.  For  the  first  100  years,  there 
was  unlimited  time  allowed  for  oral  ar- 
gimients.  Because  it  heard  only  a  few 
cases  a  year,  the  Court  allowed  as 
much  time  as  3  to  6  days  for  argu- 
ment. Today  the  Court  hears  four 
cases  a  day,  3  days  each  sitting,  with 


150  or  more  signed  opinions  in  a  term 
of  Court. 

In  1950  there  were  1,321  cases  on  the 
Court's  docket;  by  1988  that  number 
had  grown  to  5,657. 

On  the  first  day  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  met  it  Court  appointed 
the  "crier  of  the  Court."  The  Court 
was  uncommonly  crowded.  Newspaper 
accounts  tell  us  that  in  attendance 
were  the  mayor,  sheriff,  gentlemen  of 
the  bar.  Members  of  Congress,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  many  respectable 
citizens. 

John  Tucker,  the  first  clerk  mis- 
titled  the  Court  minutes  as  those  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Legend  has  it  that  one  of  the  first 
Justices,  William  Cushlng,  wore  a  wig 
from  his  house  to  the  Court  on  the 
first  day  and  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  town,  since  wigs  were  consistent 
with  English,  not  American  custom. 

Mr.  President,  rarely  have  I  heard  a 
more  eloquent  description  of  our 
Nation  than  the  one  made  by  our 
President  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  last  Wednesday.  He  spoke  of, 
"America— not  just  the  Nation— but  an 
Idea,  alive  in  the  minds  of  people  ev- 
erywhere. As  this  new  [post-cold-war] 
world  takes  shape,  America  stands  at 
the  center  of  a  widening  circle  of  free- 
dom—today, tomorrow,  and  into  the 
next  century." 

I  repeat  those  words  today,  Mr. 
I*resident,  as  we  celebrate  the  bicen- 
termlal  of  our  Federal  judiciary 
system.  For  while  the  Supreme  Court 
and  our  Federal  court  system,  are 
among  the  oldest  of  our  Institutions, 
they  continue  today  to  be  among  its 
most  vigorous  and  the  fertile  soil  for 
continuing  growth  of  democracy  in 
our  land. 

In  the  200  years  since  that  day  when 
the  Court  first  met,  the  political  winds 
In  this  Nation  have  blown  in  a  great 
many  directions.  But  the  Court  has  re- 
mained firmly  founded  on  law,  and 
has  remained  a  beacon  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Like  the  Constitution  it  seeks 
to  protect,  our  judiciary  is  alive, 
healthy,  poised  to  meet  the  winds  of 
the  future,  as  well. 

Considerable  debate  preceded  the 
historic  first  gathering  of  the  Court 
back  in  1790.  The  idea  of  an  Independ- 
ent Federal  judiciary  was  unprece- 
dented in  world  history,  and  no  one 
was  sure  what  the  experiment  would 
bring. 

Federalist  spokesman  Alexander 
Hamilton  declared  that  "the  judiciary 
Is  the  least  dangerous  branch  of  the 
national  Government."  Antl-Federal- 
Ist,  Robert  Yates,  retorted  that  "Fed- 
eral jurists  -  could  mold  the  Govern- 
ment Into  almost  any  shape  they 
please,"  and  he  Insisted  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Federal  judiciary  was 
Inevitable. 


We  look  back  on  the  experiment 
with  nothing  short  of  awe.  Evidence  of 
the  foresight  and  vision  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  abounds,  but  perhaps  no- 
where more  clearly  than  In  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  our  democracy  thrives  today 
because  the  writers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion realized  that  justice  would  not  be 
served  without  an  independent  body 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  authoritative 
meaning  to  the  Constitution. 

To  ensure  justice  is  the  high  calling 
of  a  government  and  today  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  our  judicial  system 
make  that  goal  a  reality.  Chief  Justice 
William  Rehnqulst  put  it  eloquently: 

Many  nations  have  Impressive  gtiarantees 
of  free  speech,  free  elections,  and  the  Uke. 
But  these  have  not  had  the  same  meaning 
in  those  countries  t>ecause  of  the  want  of  an 
independent  judiciary  to  interpret  them. 

Rising  above  the  heat  of  the  politi- 
cal moment,  the  Court  has  served  to 
empower  the  powerless,  defend  the 
weak  and  to  protect  individuals— and 
the  Individual  liberties  that  are  the 
birthright  of  all  Americans. 

The  Court's  decisions  have  not 
always  been  popular,  Mr.  President, 
but  justice  is  not  a  popularity  contest. 
Justice  is  an  abiding  ideal— and.  be- 
cause of  the  foresight  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  justice  has  become  reality. 
For  200  years  it  has  been  a  reality,  as 
it  has  been  guarded  by  our  courts. 

I  rise  here  today  on  the  bicentennial 
of  that  first  meeting  In  New  York  to 
celebrate  that  Ideal— the  Ideal  of  jus- 
tice for  all,  having  become  a  reality. 
And  I  rise  to  express  my  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  birth  of  freedom 
and  justice  200  years  ago  that  has  con- 
tinued to  place  this  great  Nation  "at 
the  center  of  a  widening  circle  of  free- 
dom—today, tomorrow,  and  into  the 
next  century.  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  to  the 
leaders  for  providing  this  time  for 
statements  and  comments  on  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Hat- 
field of  Oregon  for  initiating  these 
few  comments  In  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  to  set  this  time  aside  so  that 
we  can  make  some  conunents  and  take 
some  stock  on  that  extremely  impor- 
tant institution  that  celebrates  Its  bl- 
centermial  birthday  today. 

THE  BICENTiWNIAL  OF  THE  SCTPREICE  COURT 

Mr.  President,  200  years  ago,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1790,  a  quorum  of  the  six 
original  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  gathered  for  their 
Initial  meeting.  There  were  no  report- 
ers present  and  no  protesters  with 
placards  pacing  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  meeting. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  sidewalk. 

Before  a  change  of  venue  to  Phila- 
delphia's new  city  hall,  the  Justices 
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met  in  New  York  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Building.  Only  three  of  the  six 
members  were  present  for  the  Court's 
opening  session  on  February  1.  1790. 
After  reaching  a  quorum  on  February 
2,  the  Court  handled  organizational 
matters,  admitted  attorneys  to  prac- 
tice before  it,  and  adjourned  its  first 
term  8  days  later. 

In  the  ensuring  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would 
endure  physical  hardship  and  frustrat- 
ing inconvenience.  The  Judiciary  Act 
of  1891  authorized  the  appointment  of 
circuit  court  judges;  until  that  time, 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rode  their  circuits  themselves.  The 
task  was  arduous  and  even  dangerous. 
Justice  Iredell  said  he  sometimes  felt 
like  a  "traveling  postboy. "  The  Court 
went  through  11  different  location 
changes  in  145  years.  Three  times  in 
the  initial  years— in  1793,  1794,  and 
1797— the  Court  was  forced  by  epide- 
mics of  yellow  fever  to  cancel  its 
August  term.  Prom  1860  to  1935,  the 
Court  met  in  a  chamber  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  It  was  not  until  1935  that 
the  Court  moved  into  its  present  mag- 
nificent building  across  the  street 
from  the  Capitol. 

The  executive  branch  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  creations  of  majority  opin- 
ion. Each  must  answer  to  the  Consti- 
tution, but  each  must  also  answer  to 
the  people  whose  votes  are  the  source 
of  its  power.  But  the  judicial  branch 
answers  alone  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  it  that  unique  responsibility  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  obligation  to 
serve  as  its  ultimate  guardian  which 
make  the  Supreme  Court  unique. 
While  other  public  officials  tend  to  re- 
flect the  majority  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  Court  must  adhere  to  the 
mle  of  law  and  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  justice  for  every 
citizen. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  civiliza 
tion  mastered  the  art  of  farming. 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  roam 
for  food,  society  could  turn  to  the 
kinder  and  gentler  aspects  of  exist- 
ence. Similarly,  in  political  science 
terms,  it  can  be  said  that  the  new 
American  Nation,  by  fulfilling  the  im- 
mediate need  for  sound  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Government, 
enabled  future  generations  to  enjoy 
that  most  priceless  of  American  guar- 
antees of  liberty— the  supremacy  of 
the  law. 

As  Rol)ert  G.  McCloskey  has  writ- 
ten: 

The  status  of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  the 
1790's  was  ambiguous  and  comparatively 
minor.  •  •  •  The  paramount  governmental 
tasks  were  legislative  and  executive. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  established 
at  the  beginning,  remained  relatively 
obscure  in  its  earliest  years.  But  the 
great  Chief  Justice.  John  Marshall. 
changed   all   that,   and   in   the   years 


since  then,  the  wisdom  of  the  Found- 
ers has  been  proved  many  times  over. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  grown  and 
prospered.  From  its  meager  beginnings 
and  low  expectations  as  a  silent  part- 
ner in  the  separation  of  powers  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  it  has  de- 
veloped into  the  extraordinary  modem 
institution  that  protects  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberties  from  the 
passing  prejudices  of  the  moment  and 
the  excessive  intrusions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  millions  of  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try, the  judiciary  is— and  is  too  often 
the  only— protector  of  the  rights  at 
the  heart  of  our  democracy.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, but  true,  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  sometimes  unheeded  or 
even  hindered  by  the  executive  or  the 
legislature.  But  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  are  equal.  The  Constitution 
requires  equal  justice  for  all,  and  the 
Justices  dispense  it. 

Our  modem  history  has  witnessed 
many  extraordinary  social  battles 
played  out  in  the  Supreme  Court.  "It 
is  a  quiet  place. "  said  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "but  it  is  the  quiet  at 
the  center  of  the  storm. "  Again  and 
again,  the  Court  has  fulfilled  its  role 
of  vindicating  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  Americans.  Prom  school  desegre- 
gation to  school  prayer  cases  to  the 
right  to  privacy  to  the  most  recent  re- 
affirmation of  the  first  amendment  in 
the  flag-burning  case,  the  Court  has 
weathered  intense  public  critics  be- 
cause of  its  decisions,  while  holding 
true  to  the  Constitution's  promise  of 
justice  for  all. 

The  remarkable  record  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  past  two  centur- 
ies is  the  most  eloquent  possible  trib- 
ute to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the 
Founders.  May  the  Court's  next  200 
years  be  even  greater  than  the  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled "The  Bicentennial  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  System,"  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Bicentermial  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  pamphlet  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Bicentennial  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
System 

"I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the 
stability  and  success  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  consequently  the  happiness  of 
the  American  people,  would  depend  in  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  its  laws."— George  Wash- 
ingrt-on  to  the  Supreme  Court.  April  3.  1790. 
the  federal  courts:  aoo  years 
Beginnings 

The  United  States  Constitution,  which 
today  is  the  object  of  praise  in  this  country 
and  which  has  been  copied  widely  abroad, 
was  the  subject  of  intense  controversy  when 
proposed  in  1787.  Those  who  favored  a 
strong  national  government,  the  Federalists, 
argued  that  it  was  needed  to  protect  the 


rights  of  the  people.  The  Anti-Federalists 
feared  that  such  a  government  would  ride 
roughshod  over  those  rights. 

The  judicial  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
were  especially  controversial.  Alexander 
Hamilton  claimed  that  ""the 

judiciary  .  .  .  will  always  be  the  least  dan- 
gerous" branch  of  the  proposed  national 
government.  Not  so,  said  an  Anti-Federalist 
pamphleteer:  "We  are  more  in  danger  of 
sowing  the  seeds  of  arbitrary  government  in 
this  department  than  in  any  other."' 

The  Constitution  contains  only  a  few  pro- 
visions about  the  judicial  branch.  It  estab- 
lished the  Supreme  Court.  The  framers  also 
took  firm  steps  to  keep  federal  judges  inde- 
pendent and  to  protect  them  from  reprisals 
for  their  decisions.  In  particular,  the  Consti- 
tution provided  that  the  judges  would  hold 
office  ""during  good  behavior,"  which  gave 
them  a  lifetime  position  rather  than  a  limit- 
ed term  of  office.  The  Constitution  also 
barred  Congress  from  reducing  the  compen- 
sation of  federal  judges  while  they  renaain 
in  office. 

However,  the  Constitution  left  it  to  Con- 
gress to  determine  whether  there  would  be 
any  federal  trial  courts.  Why,  some  people 
asked,  do  we  need  any  federal  courts  besides 
the  Supreme  Court?  All  the  states  had  trial 
courts,  which  could  decide  the  country's 
legal  disputes.  Many  of  the  Anti-Federalists 
didn't  want  another  set  of  courts,  especially 
courts  associated  with  what  they  saw  as  a 
distant  national  government.  They  also  real- 
ized that  federal  courts  would  extend  na- 
tional power,  which  was  precisely  what  the 
Anti-Federalists  wanted  to  limit. 

Once  the  Constitution  was  ratified  in 
1788,  the  Anti-Federalists  sought  to  have  it 
amended  to  ensure  that  the  newly  estab- 
lished national  government  could  not  inter- 
fere with  such  fundamental  rights  as  free- 
dom of  expression  and  religion.  They 
wanted  provisions  that  ensured  that  no  per- 
sons would  be  denied  "due  process  of  law," 
as  well  as  traditional  protections  of  criminal 
procedure,  such  as  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  before  a  criminal  trial  could  be  held, 
and  also  the  right  to  a  lawyer.  They  also 
wsuited  to  make  it  clear  that  parties  to  civil 
suits,  as  well  as  parties  to  criminal  cases, 
could  demand  jury  trials  and  that  higher 
courts  could  not  overrule  a  trial  jury's  factu- 
al decisions.  The  country,  they  argued, 
didn't  need  a  set  of  federal  courts;  it  needed 
a  bill  of  rights. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Federalists,  agreed  that  state  courts 
were  "the  great  cement  of  society."  But  the 
Federalists  weren"t  willing  to  have  a  judicial 
system  composed  almost  exclusively  of  state 
courts.  They  argued  that  a  federal  court 
system  would  create  conditions  for  the  new 
nations  commercial  growth,  which  the  Arti- 
cle of  Confederation  had  been  unable  to 
provide. 

All  the  factions  agreed  with  the  goal  in 
the  Constitution's  preamble— ""to  establish 
justice."  But  they  disagreed  over  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  that  goal.  As  John  Jay, 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
put  it,  "'The  expediency  of  carrying 
justice  ...  to  every  man's  door  was  obvi- 
ous." but  ""how  to  do  it  in  an  expedient 
manner  was  far  from  .  .  .  apparent."  The 
framers  left  the  controversial  question  of 
whether  and  how  to  set  up  lower  level  feder- 
al courts  to  the  First  Congress. 

Establishing  the  Federal  Courts 
The  First  Congress  did  two  things  when  it 
convened  in  the  spring  of  1789.  The  House 
of  Representatives  set  immediately  to  draft- 


ing constitutional  amendments  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  government.  These  proposed 
amendments  eventually  became  the  Bill  of 
Rights— the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  began  working  on 
Its  first  piece  of  legislation.  Senate  Bill  I. 
which  became  "An  Act  to  Establish  the  Ju- 
dicial Courts  of  the  United  States.'"  Presi- 
dent Washington  signed  this  first  Judiciary 
Act  into  law  on  September  24.  1789,  thus 
creating  the  federal  court  system.  Most  of 
the  specific  provisions  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
have  long  since  been  replaced  or  modified, 
but  the  federal  court  system  emboides  the 
Act's  basic  principles. 

The  Act  was  a  compromise.  For  those  in 
favor  of  national  power,  it  created  federal 
courts  in  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court- 
three  circuit  courts  for  major  trials  and 
thirteen  district  courts  for  less  important 
cases.  Parties  could  appeal  some  district 
court  decisions  to  the  circuit  courts  and 
some  circuit  court  decisions  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Act  authorized  the  district 
courts  to  resolve  disputes  arising  on  the 
seas;  maritime  commerce  was  the  lifeblood 
of  the  new  nation's  economy,  and  even  the 
Anti-Federalists  agreed  that  federal  courts 
should  decide  these  admiralty  cases.  The 
Act  established  the  "diversity  of  citizen- 
ship" jurisdiction  that  Anti-Federalists 
feared,  permitting  suits  between  citizens  of 
different  states  to  be  brought  in  federal 
court.  It  also  authorized  federal  courts  to 
try  persons  accused  of  certain  federal  crimes 
and  to  hear  petitions  from  federal  prisoners 
asking  federal  courts  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  Act  authorized  the 
United  States  government  to  bring  lawsuits 
in  federal  court  and  it  gave  the  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals  from 
state  court  cases  involving  the  Constitution 
or  federal  laws. 

The  1789  Judiciary  Act  was  hardly  a  total 
victory  for  the  Federalists.  It  limited  the 
federal  courts  in  many  ways  not  required  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Act  did  not  even 
grant  the  district  and  circuit  courts  what  is 
now  know  as  ""federal  question"  jurisdiction. 
Therefore,  cases  based  on  the  Constitution 
or  on  most  civil  statutes  passed  by  Congress 
would  be  decided  in  the  state  courts.  The 
states  were  an  important  point  of  reference 
for  the  new  federal  court  system:  The  Act 
directed  the  federal  courts  to  use  state  laws 
in  the  absence  of  federal  law  to  the  contrary 
and  used  state  boundaries  as  the  boundaries 
for  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 

Thus,  under  the  design  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  complemented  by  the  first  Judiciary 
Act,  federal  courts  would  try  federal  crimes, 
admiralty  cases,  lawsuits  by  the  United 
States  lawsuits  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  and  a  few  other  matters.  The  state 
courts  would  continue  to  do  the  great  bulk 
of  judicial  work.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
available  to  correct  errors  in  federal  courts 
and  in  state  courts  in  certain  kinds  of  cases. 
With  some  important  changes,  this  is  large- 
ly how  the  system  operates  today. 
Reorganizing  the  System 

Some  aspects  of  the  early  judicial  system 
seem  anomalous  today.  For  example,  it  re- 
quired the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
serve  also  as  circuit  court  judges.  In  order  to 
do  so,  the  justices  had  to  travel  to  and 
around  their  assigned  circuits,  trying  cases 
with  the  district  judges.  Congress  thought 
this  would  let  the  highest  judges  of  the  land 
be  seen  by  the  f)eople,  and  let  the  justices 
see  the  daily  workings  of  the  courts. 

Almost  immediately,  the  justices  began  to 
complain  about  circuit  riding.  Travel  was 


difficult.  iux;ommodations  were  often  un- 
comfortable, and  the  justices  were  separat- 
ed from  their  families  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Congress  was  slow  to  change  the 
system.  The  justices'  protests  grew  louder  as 
the  country  grew  and  circuit  duty  became 
more  arduous.  Congress  made  one  conces- 
sion to  the  justices:  when  it  created  an  addi- 
tional circuit,  it  added  another  jiistice  to  the 
Supreme  Court  who  would  also  serve  as  the 
justice  for  the  new  circuit.  Thus,  the  Su- 
preme Court  grew  as  the  country  grew.  By 
1862.  it  included  ten  justices,  one  more  than 
it  has  now. 

Even  though  circuit  riding  by  the  justices 
was  gradally  curtailed,  the  Supreme  Court's 
workload  increased,  and  case  backlogs  at  all 
levels  of  the  federal  court  system  grew  to 
alarming  proportions.  After  the  Civil  War, 
constitutional  amendments  and  federal  laws 
passed  to  protect  the  newly  freed  slaves 
added  more  cases  to  the  federal  courts' 
dockets:  new  laws  to  promote  business 
growth  did  the  same.  In  1867,  Congress  ex- 
tended federal  court  jurisdiction  to  hear 
habeas  corpus  petitions  from  prisoners  con- 
victed in  state  courts  who  claimed  that  their 
constitutional  rights  had  been  violated  at 
trial.  In  1875.  Congress  finally  gave  the  fed- 
eral trial  courts  general  "federal  question" 
jurisdiction.  No  longer  would  most  cases 
arising  under  federal  statutes  have  to  be 
tried  in  the  state  courts  as  they  were  under 
the  1789  Judiciary  Act.  This  change  in- 
creased the  federal  caseload  still  further. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  now  overloaded 
with  appeals  from  the  federal  trial  courts 
and  the  state  courts.  Many  complained  that 
federal  trial  courts  exercised  unbridled 
power  because,  as  a  practical  matter,  there 
was  little  opportunity  to  have  their  deci- 
sions reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Congress  did  not  act  until  1891.  when  it 
relieved  the  Supreme  Court  justices  of  any 
obligation  to  "ride  circuit"  and  began  to 
reduce  the  categories  of  cases  that  the 
Court  was  required  to  decide.  Further.  Con- 
gress significantly  reorganized  the  fsderal 
courts  by  creating  a  separate  set  of  courts— 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals— to  hear  ap- 
peals from  the  federal  trial  courts.  The  dis- 
trict courts  became  the  major  federal  trial 
courts,  and  the  old  circuit  courts  created  by 
the  1789  Judiciary  Act  were  phased  out. 
This  three-tiered  system  of  district  courts, 
courts  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
remains  the  structure  of  the  federal  judicial 
system  today. 

The  Federal  Courts  in  ATuerican  History 

Since  1789,  the  federal  judiciary  has 
grouTi  from  13  district  judges  and  6  Su- 
preme Court  justices  to  over  550  district 
judges  and  160  courts  of  appeals  judges,  as 
well  as  the  9  justices  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  these  200  years,  the  federal  courts  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  national  life,  devel- 
oping Important  legal  principles  in  the 
course  of  resolving  individual  disputes. 
Their  business  In  different  periods  reflected 
the  pressing  national  problems  of  those 
times. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  decisions  by 
the  circuit  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 
helped  create  a  climate  for  investment,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  industrialization. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  federal  courts  were 
caught  up  in  the  controversy  over  whether 
fugitive  slaves  could  be  returned  to  their 
"owners"'  in  the  slave  states  from  which 
they  had  fled.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  fed- 
eral courts  were  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
civil  rights  statutes  passed  to  protect  the 
citizens  newly  freed  from  slavery. 


Today,  federal  courts  decide  cases  involv- 
ing economic  regulatory  statutes  and  orders 
Issued  by  administrative  agencies.  They 
hear  cases  based  on  charges  of  racial  or 
other  arbitrary  discrimination,  as  weU  as 
disputes  over  bankruptcy,  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  admiralty  matters.  Their  dockets 
also  cover  the  whole  range  of  federal  crimi- 
nal laws.  And,  as  they  have  for  200  years, 
they  decide  cases  involving  state  law  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states. 

As  the  founders  anticipated,  federal 
judges'  insulation  from  public  reprisal  has 
permitted  them  to  make  unpopular  deci- 
sions when  required  by  the  Constitution, 
often  protecting  minority  rights  or  the  ex- 
pression of  unorthodox  beliefs.  When  neces- 
sary, the  federal  courts  have  been  the  arbi- 
ter between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  governments,  holding  each  to 
its  constitutional  sphere. 

By  carrying  out  these  judicial  responsibil- 
ities, the  federal  courts  reflect  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  the  rule  of 
law. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Damon  J.  Keith, 
chairman,  prepared  this  pamphlet,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Special  Educational  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  Federal  Judical  Center, 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  federal  courts  during  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  their  creation.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence is  the  administrative  governing  body 
for  the  federal  court  system.  The  Federal 
Judicial  Center  is  the  federal  courts'  agency 
for  research,  development,  and  continuing 
education.  The  preparation  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  supervised  by  the  Honorable  Do- 
lores K.  Slovlter.  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  aind  Russell  R.  Wheeler,  Direc- 
tor. Special  Educational  Services  Division, 
Federal  Judicial  Center. 

CELEBRATING  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COURT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  and  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  the  Federal  Court 
System  which  was  established  200 
years  ago  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  its  first  official  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  Although  the  Federal 
Court  System  is  a  highly  respected  in- 
stitution today,  its  beginnings  were 
somewhat  tenuous  at  best. 

When  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied in  1788,  it  contained  only  a  few 
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provisions  about  the  Judicial  branch. 
It  established  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
left  it  up  to  Congress  to  determine 
whether  there  would  be  any  Federal 
trial  courts. 

There  were  those  individuals  who 
argued  that  the  country  did  not  need  a 
set  of  Federal  courts.  Because  all  the 
States  had  trial  courts,  it  seemed  du- 
plicative to  establish  a  Federal  Court 
System.  Others,  however,  realized  that 
a  Federal  system  was  necessary  to 
unite  the  country  and  to  provide  a 
legal  forum  where  the  State  courts 
could  not  properly  adjudicate  an  issue. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  should 
be  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  First  Congress  convened  in 
1789,  the  Senate  began  working  on  its 
very  first  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  this  was  legislation  to 
establish  the  Judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States.  When  this  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1789.  it  provided  that 
Federal  courts  would  try  Federal 
crimes,  admiralty  cases,  lawsuits  by 
the  United  States,  lawsuits  between 
citizens  of  different  states,  and  a  few 
other  matters.  The  greatest  share  of 
judicial  work  was  still  to  be  handled  by 
the  State  courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
was  available  to  correct  errors  in  Fed- 
eral courts  and  in  State  courts  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  cases.  With  some  im- 
portant changes,  the  Federal  system 
continues  to  operate  this  way  today. 

Today,  the  District  court  serves  as 
the  main  forum  for  litigation.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  provides  appel- 
late review,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
views decisions  of  the  Circuit  courts. 
This  system  is  a  model  of  efficiency, 
and  ensures  that  every  litigant  has  his 
day  in  court. 

Today,  Federal  courts  decide  a  broad 
range  of  complex  issues.  The  Federal 
Judiciary  is  to  be  congratulated  for  as- 
suming this  burden  and  performing 
with  extraordinary  professionalism. 
On  this  anniversary,  we  should  take 
special  note  and  pay  tribute  to  the  550 
district  judges,  160  courts  of  appeals 
judges,  and  9  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Without  their  skills,  talents, 
and  devotion,  the  Federal  Court 
System  would  not  be  the  outstanding 
forum  for  dispute  resolution  as  it  is 
currently  recognized  by  the  practicing 
bar  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Court  System,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  preserve  and  protect  it.  As 
Americans,  we  should  be  relentless  in 
our  support  for  the  system,  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  fundamental  role  that  it 
plays  in  modem  society.  I  am  truly 
happy  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
most  important  event. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  are  commemorating  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  occurred 
on  February  2.  1790.  On  that  day. 
Chief  Justice  John  Jay  and  five  associ- 


ate Justices  assembled  in  New  York 
City. 

In  1987.  we  celebrated  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution. 
Last  year,  the  celebration  continued 
.^ith  the  observance  of  the  convening 
cf  l!ie  F'rst  Congress  and  the  inaugu- 
ration or  Ceors"  V/ashlngton  as  the 
first  President. 

A,-  we  continue  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration, we  join  in  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  third  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. During  the  debates  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  of  1787,  it  was 
readily  determined  that  there  should 
be  a  National  Government  with  three 
coequal  branches.  The  debate  on  the 
necessary  components  of  the  Judiciary 
was  not  as  contentious  as  other  issues 
raisf^d  during  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  delegates  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  Supreme  Federal 
Court  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  laws  but  concern  was  raised 
that  the  inferior  courts  would  under- 
mine and  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
State  courts.  Consequently,  the  dele- 
gates, in  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, established  a  Supreme  Court  and 
gave  Congress  the  authority  to  set  up 
inferior  courts.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
indppendence  of  the  Judiciary,  the  del- 
egates provided  that  the  Justices 
wo'.Ud  be  appointed  for  lifetime  rather 
than  elected.  The  appointment  power 
wa<^  given  to  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

A  central  issue  in  devising  the  court 
system  was  whether  or  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  the  power  to 
invalidate  State  laws  that  violated  the 
Con.stitution.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  State  courts  had 
the  power  to  nullify  the  national  laws 
and  would  often  do  so  when  they  dis- 
agreed with  them.  The  delegates  rec- 
ognized this  as  a  weakness  of  the  cur- 
rent government  and  sought  to  correct 
it  by  creating  a  national  judiciary. 
Thus,  creation  of  a  national  judiciary 
was  an  effort  to  provide  a  uniform 
system  of  justice  and  uphold  Federal 
laws.  During  the  Convention  debates, 
it  v  \s  proposed  that  Congress  be  given 
the  authority  to  void  States  laws.  This 
was  rejected.  Instead,  a  provision  was 
included  in  the  Constitution  which 
provided  that  the  Constitution  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This 
language,  included  in  article  VI  of  the 
Constitution,  has  become  known  as 
the  supremacy  clause.  However,  the 
Constitution  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
provide  that  the  courts  would  be  able 
to  overturn  the  laws  of  the  States. 

Under  article  III,  the  duty  of  shap- 
ing the  Judiciary  was  left  to  the  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  the  First  Congress 
enacted  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789 
which  established  the  Federal  Court 
System.  This  Act  established  one  Su- 
preme Court  of  six  Justices,  three  cir- 
cuit courts  and  13  district  courts.  The 
Judiciary  Act  also  made  it  clear  that 


the  Supreme  Court  could  invalidate 
State  laws  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  power  of  judi- 
cial review  over  acts  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  later  established  in 
1803  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Marbury 
versus  Madison. 

The  fact  that  our  Nation  has  en- 
dured for  over  200  years  under  the 
Constitution  is  a  true  indication  of  the 
great  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those 
men  gathered  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  summer  of  1787. 

Throughout  the  bicentennial  years 
beginning  in  1987,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  Commission  has  dedicated  sub- 
stantial resources  toward  educating 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation  on  the 
rich  history  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
my  belief  that  better  education  about 
the  Constitution  gives  our  citizens  a 
greater  understanding  and  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  their 
participation  in  the  system  created  by 
this  sacred  document.  This  year  the 
Commission  will  focus  its  educational 
efforts  on  the  Judiciary.  I  encourage 
all  Americans  to  read  and  re-read  the 
Constitution  so  that  they  may  gain  a 
true  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
this  document  on  their  everyday  lives. 

This  commemoration  of  the  opening 
session  of  the  Supreme  Court  reminds 
us  that  the  Constitution  remains  the 
greatest  document  ever  penned  by  the 
mind  of  man  for  the  governing  of  a 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  the  Commission  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Hatfield,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sena- 
tor DeConcini,  and  myself  are  the 
four  Members  from  the  Senate  now 
serving  on  this  Commission.  It  is  a 
great  honor  to  serve  on  this  Conmiis- 
sion  and  to  serve  our  Nation  in  cele- 
brating the  bicentennial  of  that  great 
document,  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  make  a  commentary  on 
this  very  important  celebration  in  our 
political  history.  I  thank  especially 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond for  their  contribution  here  on 
the  floor  and  also  for  their  contribu- 
tion on  the  Bicentennial  Commission, 
along  with  Senator  DeConcini,  round- 
ing out  the  quartet  of  Senators  who 
serve  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
other  Senators  who  are  not  able  to  be 
with  us  at  this  time  who  have  indicat- 
ed to  me  they  will  like  to  have  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  be  kept 
open  for  additional  statements  that 
Senators  may  wish  to  add  to  those 
given  here  today. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
created  a  unique  system  and  structure 
of  government— a  system  that  an- 
swered many  questions  but  left  others, 
many  of  which  the  framers  could  not 
possibly  foresee,  unanswered.  It  is  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  whose  shoulders 
responsibility  for  resolving  those  ques- 
tions has  fallen.  As  we  celebrate  the 
Court's  bicentenntial  today,  we  should 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
borne  that  responsibility  well. 

Time  has  proven  the  Supreme 
Court— the  pinnacle  of  our  independ- 
ent Federal  judiciary— to  be  the  "im- 
penetrable bulwark."  as  James  Madi- 
son dearly  hoped  it  would,  against 
what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  fear  of 
the  framers— the  fear  that  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  individual  would  be  in- 
fringed by  the  transient  tyranny  of 
the  majority.  Indeed,  since  the  time 
the  framers  first  met  to  this  very  day. 
we  have  found  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
national  debate  over  the  most  pro- 
found question  that  can  occupy  a  de- 
mocracy—at what  point  do  the  rights 
of  the  individual  prevail  over  the  will 
of  the  majority? 

That  is  a  question,  of  course,  that 
the  framers  did  not— and  ultimately 
could  not— resolve.  But  fortunately, 
the  framers  did  create  a  process  that 
would  move  us,  case  by  case,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  steadily  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  resolution. 

At  the  center  of  that  process  has 
been  the  Supreme  Court— the  last  and 
impenetrable  bulwark  of  protection 
for  our  freedoms.  This  process— by 
which  individual  rights  and  freedoms 
have  been  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  an  independent  judiciary— has 
been  the  secret  of  our  longevity  as  a 
democracy. 

So,  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Supreme  Court's  first 
full  meeting,  let  us  be  mindful  of  the 
role  the  Court  has  played  in  answering 
the  questions  our  forefathers  left  un- 
answered—and in  helping  to  ensure 
that  each  generation  of  Americans  be- 
queaths to  their  children  a  nation  that 
is  a  little  more  fair,  a  little  more  just, 
and  a  little  more  free. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  acknowledge  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system,  a 
system  created  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  The  size  and  structure  of  the 
Federal  courts  system  has  changed 
dramatically  as  it  enters  its  third  cen- 
tury. But  its  essential  characteristics 
are  the  same:  Ensuring  the  delivery  of 
justice  to  our  people. 

With  the  act  of  1789,  Congress  cre- 
ated a  framework  implementing  the 
article  III  requirement  that  "the  judi- 


cial power  •  •  •  be  vested  in  one  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Our 
system  still  follows  this  plan,  though 
Congress  has  enacted  many  provisions 
over  the  years  on  specific  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  also  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ongoing  work  of  the  Federal 
Courts  Study  Committee,  because  this 
work  is  so  relevant  to  the  courts'  abili- 
ty to  sustain  a  high  degree  of  service 
to  the  public. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Federal 
Courts  Study  Committee  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1988  to  examine  the 
problems  facing  the  courts  and  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  plan  for  the  future. 
For  close  to  a  year,  the  15  members  of 
the  committee,  appointed  by  Chief 
Justice  Rehnquist,  have  been  meeting 
on,  and  studying,  the  courts'  problems. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  as  1  of  4  congres- 
sional Members,  along  with  Senator 
Heflin,  and  Congressmen  Kasten- 
MEiER  and  MooRHEAD.  Our  task  is  per- 
haps as  important  as  any  facing  the 
courts  since  the  passage  of  the  first  ju- 
diciary act,  200  years  ago. 

The  problems  facing  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary, and  our  judicial  system  center 
around  the  workload  of  the  courts, 
which  is  increasing  in  an  unbroken 
line  and  at  an  astonishing  pace. 

The  statistics  are  of  stratospheric  di- 
mensions. The  nimiber  of  cases  filed  in 
the  Federal  district  courts  has  gone  up 
by  nearly  300  percent  since  1960;  for 
the  courts  of  appeals,  the  increase  has 
been  600  percent. 

The  criminal  caseload  has  expanded 
dramatically  in  the  1980's.  with  filings 
up  56  percent.  Drug  cases  have  in- 
creased by  229  percent,  and  now  ac- 
count for  roughly  half  of  all  criminal 
cases. 

It's  estimated  that  by  1991,  drug 
cases  will  be  up  another  20  to  50  per- 
cent from  1988  levels,  as  we  intensify 
our  antidrug  efforts. 

One  study  extrapolated  that  by  the 
early  21st  century,  the  Federal  appel- 
late courts  alone  will  decide  approxi- 
mately 1  million  cases  each  year.  That 
bench  would  include  over  5,000  active 
judges,  and  the  Federal  Reporter 
would  expand  by  more  than  1,000  vol- 
umes each  year.  So  much  for  a  uni- 
form body  of  Federal  law. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  position?  Well 
the  judiciary,  unlike  the  other 
branches  of  Government,  does  not 
have  control  over  its  workload.  The 
courts  cannot  refuse  new  cases  be- 
cause they  may  not  have  the  resources 
to  process  them.  Given  the  require- 
ments of  due  process  of  law,  and  the 
labor-intensive  nature  of  court  activi- 
ties, substantial  resources  are  invested 
in  every  case  filed,  whether  they  are 
plea-bargained  criminal  cases,  or  even 
frivolous  civil  suits. 

More  cases  means  more  lawyers,  and 
vice-versa.  As  a  nation,  we  spend  more 
on  legal  services  than  ever  before— 30 


percent  more  than  just  10  years  ago; 
we  have  5  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, but  nearly  70  percent  of  its  law- 
yers—2  Vi  times  as  many  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, five  times  as  many  as  West  Ger- 
many, and  25  times  as  many  as  Japan. 
The  Japanese  surely  appreciate  the 
difference.  As  they  have  put  it:  "Engi- 
neers make  the  pie  grow  larger;  law- 
yers only  decide  how  to  carve  it  up." 

The  costs  imposed  by  our  legal 
system,  both  in  real  terms,  and  in 
terms  of  delay,  uncertainty,  and  lost 
opportunities,  are  striking.  Lawrence 
Silberman,  now  a  Federal  appeals 
court  judge  in  Washington,  put  it  this 
way  when  he  was  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General:  "The  legal  process, 
because  of  its  unbridled  growth,  has 
become  a  cancer  which  threatens  the 
vitality  of  our  form  of  capitalism  and 
democracy." 

Though  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer.  In  fact,  I'm  the  only 
nonlawyer  on  this  Study  Committee. 
However,  I  do  not  propose  to  let  this 
distinction  prevent  me  from  hitting 
hard  at  lawyerly  abuses  that  richly  de- 
serve to  be  hit. 

I  agree  with  the  assessment  of 
lawyer-economist  Peter  Huber  that 
much  of  the  business  of  law  is  mystifi- 
cation and  misdirection:  Long  words 
are  better  than  short  ones:  more  words 
better  than  fewer.  And,  of  course,  if 
the  concept  is  really  important,  render 
it  in  Latin. 

Excess,  quite  simply,  is  the  enemy  of 
any  institution.  And  professions  tend 
to  be  an  enemy  of  change  because 
they  have  a  self-interest  in  the  contin- 
ued prosperity  of  their  profession. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  once  a  pretty  fair 
country  lawyer,  advised  his  colleagues 
to  "discourage  litigation,"  and  to  "per- 
suade your  neighbor  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  As  a  peacemaker 
the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportimity 
of  being  a  good  man.  There  will  still  be 
business  enough  for  everyone,"  Lin- 
coln said. 

We  are  in  desperate  need  of  more 
"Lincolns"  among  the  now  more  than 
700,000  lawyers  in  the  profession.  We 
need  fewer  gladiators  and  more  diplo- 
mats, fewer  "hired  guns  "  and  more 
problem  solvers. 

The  Study  Committee  probably 
can't  change  lawyers'  behavior,  but  we 
can  recommend  changes  to  make  the 
Federal  courts  more  hospitable  to  con- 
sensual dispute  resolution. 

Alternative  dispute  resolution  meth- 
ods offer  courts  the  opportunity  to 
better  sen'e  the  people  who  use  our  ju- 
dicial system.  Mediation,  arbitration, 
and  an  array  of  court-crafted  settle- 
ment devices  can  provide  prompt,  fair, 
dispute  resolution. 

This  has  long  been  an  area  of  inter- 
est for  me.  Last  Congress,  we  approved 
legislation,  proposed  by  Congressman 
Kastenmeier  and  myself,  to  expand  a 
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pilot  project  in  court -annexed  arbitra- 
tion. I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the  Study 
Committee  has  been  willing  to  extend 
these  types  of  proposals  nationwide. 

I  also  support  the  recommendations 
to  improve  the  institutional  comity" 
between  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  Increasingly,  I  believe  Con- 
gress lacks  an  appreciation  for  the 
processes  and  problems  of  the  judici- 
ary. It's  true  that  we  pass  on  their  ap 
propriations,  and  approve  a  few  judges 
now  and  again,  but  we  are  largely  ob- 
livious to  the  needs  of  our  coequal 
branch— particularly  to  when  it  comes 
to  the  causes  and  effects  of  workload. 
Often,  the  increase  in  workload  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  acts  of  Congress. 
After  16  years  in  Congress,  I've  come 
to  know  that  no  real  or  imagined 
"wrong"  is  beyond  some  legislative 
"fix"— often  with  serious  implications 
for  the  courts'  workload.  New  causes 
of  action  are  created,  and  new  appeal 
rights  are  to  be  vindicated,  only  in  the 
Federal  courts.  It  seems  that  whatever 
Congress  doe.s— whether  it's  related  to 
the  war  on  drugs,  the  enforcement  of 
civil  rights,  or  the  protection  of  the 
environment— ultimately  increases  the 
workload  of  the  Federal  courts 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad,  but  its 
an  unmistakable  fact. 

We  can  approach  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing workload  in  a  couple  of  ways. 
We  can  simply  increase  the  numbers 
of  Federal  judges  to  keep  pace.  Along 
that  line,  the  Judicial  Conference  will 
likely  recommend  the  creation  of  some 
75  additional  Federal  judges;  there  are 
over  20  vacancies  left  over  to  be  filled 
by  the  current  Congress. 

But  this  is,  of  course,  expensive— sal- 
aries, chambers,  libraries  and  support 
staffs  make  for  first  year  costs  of  up  to 
$1  million  per  position.  It's  also,  obvi- 
ously, politically  difficult  for  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  to  accept  100  or  more  new 
lifetime  appointees,  all  named  by 
President  Bush— even  where  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need. 

Other  than  to  simply  increasing  the 
numbers  of  judges,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  should  take  the  lead  in 
better  assessing— and  limiting,  wherev- 
er possible— the  adverse  impact  on  the 
judiciary  resulting  from  our  legislative 
enactments. 

Committees  of  Congress  are  current- 
ly obliged  to  assess  the  regulatory  and 
budgetary  impact  of  reported  bills. 
however  "pro  forma "  our  compliance 
has  been.  But  in  no  way  are  we  re- 
quired to  assess  the  judicial  impact  of 
legislation.  I  believe  this  should 
change,  and  that  the  Study  Commit- 
tee should  suggest  this  change. 

I  believe  we  also  have  an  obligation 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  forcing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  do  a  better  job 
of  legislation  drafting— to  give  more 
explicit  direction  to  the  courts,  rather 
than  simply  leaving  it  to  the  courts  to 


make  the  tough  choices  by  "filling  in 
the  gaps"  about  our  intent. 

Congressional  imprecision  creates 
gaps.  Each  gap  creates  costly,  unneces- 
sary, time-consuming  litigation— litiga- 
tion that  could  be  avoided  if  Congress 
simply  did  its  job  better. 

As  a  remedy,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  institutionalize  a  kind  of  ""judi- 
cial impact  statement  "  for  all  bills  re- 
ported by  legislative  committees— both 
in  terms  of  the  workload  impact  our 
bills  can  expect  to  have,  as  well  as  to 
formalize  a  kind  of  legislative  drafting 
checklist"  to  make  certain  that  no 
unintended  gaps  are  present.  Again. 
Im  pleased  the  Study  Committee  has 
taken  on  these  issues  in  its  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  President,  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  Federal  courts  have 
lived  up  to  the  aspirations  of  the  fraun- 
ers  of  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
But  unless  Congress  attends  to  the 
needs  of  the  third  branch,  and  does  so 
quickly,  I  fear  that  courts  in  the  next 
era  will  be  under  too  much  stress  to 
deliver  the  justice  we  have  come  to 
know  and  appreciate. 

IN  COMMEMORATION  Of  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE  FEDERAL  COURT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Supreme  Court  celebrated 
the  200th  anniversary  of  its  first  offi- 
cial meeting  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Federal  court  system.  The  primary 
foundation  of  our  Federal  system  is 
the  principle  of  three  coequal 
branches  of  Government.  When  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  estab- 
lished three  separate  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, they  recognized  that  no  one 
arm  of  the  Government  should  be 
stronger  or  more  dominant  than  the 
other.  While  each  branch  was  given  a 
check  on  the  other,  none  was  made  su- 
perior to  the  others.  History  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  those  long  ago 
decisions. 

For  200  years,  the  Federal  courts 
have  protected  the  rights  of  all  .'Vmeri- 
cans  and  stood  for  the  proposition  of 
fairness  and  justice  for  all.  The  Feder- 
al courts  have  been  a  buffer  between 
our  citizens  and  their  Government. 
They  have  provided  redress  and  relief 
for  intrusions  by  governments  and  by 
other  citizens  and  have  become  for 
many  the  symbol  of  equality  and  free- 
dom. It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  this  important  anniversary. 

During  these  times  of  great  change 
in  Eastern  Europe,  we  should  be  proud 
that  our  form  of  Government  stands 
as  the  model  for  the  world's  emerging 
democracies.  The  independent  Federal 
judiciary  is  admired  and  respected  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  do  in  main- 
taining the  freedoms  we  Americaris 
treasure  so  dearly  and  other  individ- 
uals are  fighting  so  desperately  for. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Courts  and  Adminis- 
trative Practice  Subconimittee  of  the 


Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  confirmation  of  many, 
many  Federal  judges.  I  consider  the 
Constitution-imposed  responsibility  of 
confirmation  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
among  the  one  or  two  most  important 
functions  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Other 
than  the  authority  to  declare  war, 
there  is  nothing  that  a  U.S.  Senator 
can  do  that  will  have  as  lasting  an 
effect  on  our  country  than  confirming 
lifetime  appointees  to  the  Federal 
branch. 

The  celebration  of  the  bicentermial 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  institution  of  the  Feder- 
al court  system  allows  us  as  Americans 
to  reflect  on  the  oustanding  heritage 
we  have.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  praise  the  outstand- 
ing job  being  done  by  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  all  our  Federal 
judges. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  its  first  offi- 
cial meeting  in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1790.  The  experience  of  the 
past  200  years  is  evidence  of  the 
unique  and  important  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  in  our  society. 

Although  our  Constitution  says  com- 
paratively little  about  the  judicial 
branch,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
independent  judiciary  when  it  created 
a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  protected  Federal  judges  by  giving 
them  life  tenure  during  good  behavior 
and  barring  reduction  in  their  pay 
while  in  office. 

The  framers.  however,  gave  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  of  building  a 
Federal  judicial  structure  on  that  con- 
stitutional foundation.  When  the 
Senate  convened  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
it  began  working  on  its  first  piece  of 
legislation.  Senate  bill  1,  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  "  President  Washington 
signed  this  first  Judiciary  Act  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1789.  creating  a  6-member 
Supreme  Court,  3  circuit  courts,  and 
13  district  courts.  Although  most  of 
the  provisons  in  that  act  have  been 
modified  or  replaced,  our  Federal 
court  system  still  embodies  the  basic 
principles  of  that  legislation. 

Today,  over  550  judges  serve  in  the 
district  courts.  160  on  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, and  9  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  dedicated  men  and  women  play 
a  vital  role  in  our  national  life,  apply- 
ing important  legal  principles  in  the 
course  of  resolving  the  disputes  that 
are  brought  before  them. 

Their  insulation  from  public  reprisal 
has  permitted  them  to  make  unpopu- 
lar decisions  when  required  by  the 
Constitution,  often  protecting  minori- 
ty rights  or  the  expression  of  unortho- 
dox beliefs.  They  often  referee  con- 
tests involving  various  levels  and 
branches  of  Government,  holding  each 


to  its  constitutional  sphere.  We  may 
not  always  agree  with  our  Federal 
judges  in  individual  cases,  but  we  must 
all  agree  that  when  they  exercise  their 
judicial  functions  in  an  able  and  re- 
sponsible way,  they  reflect  the  com- 
mitment of  all  Americans  to  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  In  con- 
gratulating the  Federal  judges  on  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system  and  in  wishing  them  continued 
success  in  service  to  the  Nation. 

BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
almost  quiet  passing,  we  pause  to  cele- 
brate—if indeed  that  is  what  we  do 
here— the  bicentennial  of  our  highest 
court:  what  its  first  clerk  mistakenly 
recorded,  from  force  of  habit,  as  the 
"Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United 
States  begun  and  held  at  New  York  on 
the  first  Monday  of  February,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  said  month  Anno 
Domini  1790."  And,  thereupon,  being 
no  quorum  established,  adjourned 
"until  to  Morrow,  at  one  o'clock." 

So  begun,  on  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  second  floor  of  the  New- 
York  Merchants'  Exchange— which 
had  been  designed  and  for  some  time 
continued  to  be  used  as  an  open-air 
market— the  first  term  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  Court's  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Vested  by  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution its  "Judges— originally  six— 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated 
Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a 
Compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  Continuance  in 
Office." 

Good  "behaviour  "  was  sorely  tested. 
The  Court  was  directed  to  meet  twice 
in  every  year;  the  first  term  commenc- 
ing in  the  cold  of  February  and  the 
second  in  the  insufferable  heat  of 
August. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  estab- 
lished 13  district  courts  in  three  cir- 
cuits—the eastern,  middle,  and  south- 
em  with  the  exclusion  of  Maine  and 
Kentucky— and  within  each  district  of 
the  three  circuits  two  circuit  courts 
were  established  each  requiring  the 
presence  of  "any  two  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  district  judge 
of  such  districts.'  •  •"  Riding  the  cir- 
cuit was  harsh  going  for  the  Justices 
and  became  cause  for  discontent. 

The  Nation  was  young  and  much 
had  been  sacrificed,  not  least  being 
the  health  and  good  countenance  of 
those  early  jurists  who  had  helped  to 
establish  the  Union.  In  his  letter  dated 
March  10.  1790.  to  Richard  Law- 
United  States  judge  for  the  District  of 
Cormecticut— John  Jay— then  Chief 
Justice— wrote  of  such  concerns: 
Sir 

.  .  .  For  accommodations  I  presume  there 
can  be  no  Difficulty  in  any  Towns  In  which 
the  Courts  are  to  be  held  in  New  England.  I 
wish  to  lodge  in  a  clean  orderly  Inn.  for  as 
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to  the  Maiuier  in  which  the  Table  may  be 
served,  it  is  among  the  least  and  last  of  my 
Cares. 

I  thank  you  Sir!  very  Sincerely  for  your 
kind  Attention,  and  an  with  great  H:steem 
Your  most  ob.t  &  hble  Serv.t 

John  Jay. 


Our  roots  in  the  subject  of  law  and 
an  organized  judicature  are  deep 
indeed— in  Rome  and  Byzantiimi— and 
lest  we  forget  them,  we  have  found  in 
the  reflection  of  our  own  jurispru- 
dence those  earlier  jurists  Cicero  and 
Justinian.  Indeed,  the  English  jurist 
Sir  William  Blackstone  found  "that  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
that  society  in  which  we  live  •  •  •  an 
highly  useful.  I  had  almost  said  essen- 
tial, part  of  liberal  and  polite  educa- 
tion. "  Yet  the  neglect  of  this  subject  is 
apparent  in  the  neglect  of  that  branch 
of  our  Goverrunent  which  Hamilton 
suggested  could  not  be  complete  with- 
out, a  judicary.  "Laws  are  a  dead  letter 
without  courts  to  expound  and  define 
their  true  meaning  and  operation. 
•  •  •  To  produce  uniformity  in  these 
determinations,  they  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted, in  the  last  resort,  to  one  su- 
preme tribunal." 

Despite  the  grandiosity  of  this  herit- 
age and  of  these  appeals,  the  laws  of 
this  new  Republic  were  to  be  "submit- 
ted,"" in  fact,  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
butchers  market.  And  following  New- 
York  City,  moved  to  Philadelphia  in 
1791  to  quarters  unfinished.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  chambers,  the  Court  met 
temporarily  for  its  February  term  in 
Independence  Hall— then  State  Hail- 
in  rooms  left  unheated  owing  to  the 
State  Assembly's  refusal  to  provide 
the  Court  with  stoves  which  they 
themselves  enjoyed.  By  the  August 
term  of  that  year,  the  Court  took  its 
rooms  in  the  newly  completed  city  hall 
but  was  forced  to  share  them  with  the 
mayor's  court. 

The  Court  then  moved  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  new  Capital  City  of 
Washington  in  1801.  Little  changed  in 
the  way  the  Court  was  treated  by  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1810 
that  it  received  rooms  specifically  de- 
signed for  it  by  the  building's  architect 
Benjamim  Latrobe.  Even  in  these  im- 
proved conditions  the  Court  was 
forced  to  share  its  space  with  other 
lesser  judicial  courts  including  the 
U.S.  circuit  court  and  the  orphans' 
court  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

These  questionable  improvements 
were  short  lived.  The  British,  of 
course,  burned  the  Capitol  in  1814.  A 
local  tavern  not  far  away  took  to  the 
business  of  providing  accommodations 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  until  its  return  to  what  was 
then  characterized  a  "dunjeon"  in  the 
Capitol  Building  in  1817.  There  is  re- 
mained, changing  twice,  until  the 
Court  moved  again  in  1935,  after  great 
effort  at  the  behest  of  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft,  to  Cass  Gil- 
bert's temple  directly  across  from  the 
east  portico  of  the  Capitol  Building. 


And  now  we  are  to  have  another 

building.  In  some  manner  an  apology 

for  a  century  and  a  half  of  neglect.  A 
moment  worth  recording.  On  October 
7.  1988.  President  Reagan  signed  into 
law  a  bill  (P.L.  100-480).  the  Judiciary 
Building  Development  Act,  which  I 
was  proud  to  have  sponsored,  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  second 
building  for  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  long  history  of  this  Republic,  in 
the  two  centuries  of  the  Senate,  this 
was  only  the  second  time  we  had  been 
asked  to  provide  the  Supreme  Court  a 
building.  The  new  building  will  be 
built  on  land  to  the  east  of  Union  Sta- 
tion designated  for  this  purpose  in  the 
1981  master  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  monumental 
quality— not  size— as  befits  the  dignity 
of  the  Court.  It  was  complement  the 
tableau  of  Union  Station  and  the  city 
post  office  building  both  designed  by 
Daniel  Bumham.  And  it  was  have 
heat. 

I  would  hesitate  to  think  we  would 
or  could  any  longer  neglect  the  impor- 
tance of  that  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment—the judicial— which  has  for  two 
centuries  now  preserved  and  protected 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  earlier  responded 
to  the  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  this  morning  on  the 
question  of  global  warming.  According 
to  reports  I  have  seen,  which  are 
sketchy,  about  the  President's  speech 
today  on  global  warming,  it  appears  he 
cautioned  all  of  us.  scientists  included, 
against  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
global  warming  by  moving  too  quickly 
or  by  burdening  anyone,  including  any 
of  the  major  industries  that  are  the 
source  of  chemicals  that  most  people 
believe  are  causing  the  planet  to 
warm. 

That  is  a  bit  like  telling  a  firefighter 
to  put  out  a  fire  without  tising  water. 
The  truth  is,  all  of  us.  individuals  and 
industries,  are  going  to  have  to  accept 
some  burdens  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
endangered  planet.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  areas.  I  think  the  people 
are  ahead  of  the  politicians  in  imder- 
standing  the  need  for  change.  Appar- 
ently the  F>resident  does  not  under- 
stand the  need  for  change  and  does 
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not  want  to  solve  the  problem  of 
global  warming  or  even  begin  to  solve 
it  with  bold  initiatives  or  strong  poli- 
cies. 

He  wants  to  sit  back  and  let  events 
take  care  of  the  problem.  Let  the  mar- 
ketplace work.  But  the  problem  is. 
when  it  comes  to  environmental  pro- 
tection that  is  not  enough.  That,  in 
fact,  is  what  got  us  into  this  environ- 
mental nightmare  and,  unless  we  have 
some  governmental  leadership,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  way  out  of  it. 

Having  shed  his  alleged  wimp  image 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
President  now  seems  to  be  about  the 
business  of  resurrecting  that  wimp 
image  in  the  conduct  of  our  environ- 
mental policy.  The  world  cannot 
afford  to  tolerate  a  laissez-faire  atti- 
tude toward  global  warming.  Half  the 
scientists  who  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  half 
the  American  Nobel  laureates  issued  a 
statement  just  last  week  declaring 
that  global  warming  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

There  may  be  disagreement  about 
how  quickly  the  world  will  warm  or  by 
how  many  degrees,  but  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  disagreement  that  it  is  happen- 
ing and  all  of  us  are  making  it  happen. 
and  that  the  long-term  consequences 
of  global  warming  can  be  devastating 
to  life  on  Earth  as  we  know  it. 

Next  to  how  we  treat  each  other  in 
our  lifetimes.  I  think  there  is  no  great- 
er measure  of  our  civilization  than 
how  we  treat  our  planet,  our  world. 
We  have  abused  it  for  decades  and 
now  it  is  striking  back  at  us.  Unless  we 
take  dramatic  steps  to  halt  the  trend 
toward  ecological  disaster,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  stop  the  degradation  of  our 
magnificent  planetary  resources. 

I  am  concerned,  not  only  by  the 
Presidents  weak  and  vacillating  re- 
marks today  at  this  international 
gathering  of  scientists  on  the  question 
of  global  warming.  I  am  also  con 
cemed  about  something  much  closer 
That  is  an  unwavering  opposition  by 
the  President  and  his  administration 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  Clean 
Air  Act  before  this  Senate  now  can  or 
should  Include  a  provision  to  limit  the 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  from  auto- 
mobiles. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  the  major  green- 
house gas,  the  major  cause  of  global 
warming.  Such  standards  are  essential 
If  we  are  to  make  major  reductions  in 
carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

1  know  It  Is  not  easy  to  ask  anyone. 
Individuals  or  industries— in  this  case 
the  auto  Industry— to  take  steps  to 
curb  pollution  that  warms  our  planet. 
Change  in  the  status  quo  is  awkward. 
It  Is  Inconvenient,  and  sometimes  it 
costs  us  more  than  we  would  like  to 
pay.  But  unless  we  demand  change 
from  ourselves,  from  institutions  and 
Industries  around  us.  the  slow  and 
steady  ruination  of  this  good  Earth  as 
we  know  it  is  going  to  continue.  And 
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our  children  and  their  children  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  our  timidi- 
ty. 

We  must  provide  those  who  pollute 
with  incentives  to  stop  polluting.  It 
will  not  happen  automatically.  That  is 
why  we  have  laws,  to  help  people  do 
things  that  they  would  not  do.  left  to 
their  own  druthers.  We  must  pass  a 
law  that  says  the  auto  industry  must 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  and 
that  means  increasing  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  our  cars.  Because  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  all  of  us  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  toward  passage  of  a  strong 
Clean  Air  Act  that  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  will  protect  us  from  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  warming  this  planet. 
That.  I  think,  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive immediate  refutation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  act  on  this  critical 
issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  1 
week  ago  today,  the  Congress  received 
the  Presidents  Defense  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1991.  A  great  deal 
of  concern,  thoughtfulness,  and 
wisdom  went  into  the  preparation  of 
that  document. 

This  budget,  and  the  ensuring  De- 
fense authorization  process,  represents 
a  cautious  turning  toward  a  world 
which  will  be  significantly  different 
from  that  of  the  past  45  years.  The 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  reflects  the  un- 
certain and  fragile  transition  from  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  to  a  future  that  no 
expert  can  be  confident  in  predicting 
accurately.  The  shocks  that  ran 
through  the  world  last  Tuesday  at  the 
mere,  and  as  it  turned  out.  false  rumor 
of  a  pending  resignation  of  his  party 
leadership  by  President  Gorbachev  re- 
minds us  how  tenuous,  and  yet  how 
hopeful,  our  position  is. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  President,  while  we 
may  be  approaching  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  we  are  certainly  far  from  the 
end  of  history.  And  if  history  teaches 
us  anything,  it  is  that  the  potential  for 
conflict  between  nations  regrettably 
remains  a  distinct  possibility.  So  as  we 
consider  the  defense  budget  we  must 
all  remember  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  maintains  global  inter- 
ests, and  proposes  to  continue  as  a 
beacon  for  freedom  everywhere.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  support  the  means  to 
secure  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 


With  this  as  background,  I  think  It's 
clear  to  everyone  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  the  Defense 
budget  will  be  cut.  but  by  how  much, 
and  how  wisely?  The  administration's 
answer  is  before  us  in  the  budget  re- 
quest: A  2-percent  decline  in  Defense 
spending.  In  constant  dollars.  In  each 
of  the  next  5  years. 

Lest  one  underestimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  administration  pro- 
poses, bear  In  mind  that  if  even  the 
modest  trends  of  that  proposal  are  fol- 
lowed. Defense  spending  in  1995  will 
be  at  Its  lowest  level,  both  as  a  share 
of  GNP  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget,  since  before  World 
War  II. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  the  administration  Is  de- 
ceiving itself  if  it  believes  that  Con- 
gress will  not  cut  Defense  spending 
further  for  this  coming  fiscal  year 
and,  if  present  international  trends 
persist,  for  the  next  5  years.  The 
American  people  will  expect  us  to 
divert  even  more  resources  away  from 
the  Defense  budget  than  the  adminis- 
tration now  hopes.  I  dare  say  that  an 
additional  $4  to  $5  billion  is  likely  to 
be  cut  from  the  President's  request 
before  the  authorization  process  is 
completed.  I  also  believe  that  such  a 
reduction  can  be  accommodated  with- 
out causing  major  damage  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Additional  reductions  to  the  Defense 
request  can  be  anticipated  in  the  area 
of  strategic  force  modernization.  It  Is 
pure  fantasy,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
administration  to  believe  that  SDI,  a 
program  I  strongly  support,  will  be  In- 
creased by  almost  a  billion  dollars. 
With  respect  to  offensive  forces,  I  see 
little  likelihood  that,  given  the  new 
diplomatic  environment,  the  United 
States  will  deploy  the  MX  missile  In 
rail  garrison  mode  or  build  the  Midget- 
man  small  ICBM.  At  a  time  when  we 
need  to  make  hard  choices  in  the  stra- 
tegic area,  we  may  well  conclude,  as 
does  Richard  Perle  that  "the  current 
generation  of  ICBM's  should  prove 
adequate  while  the  next  generation 
will  benefit  from  further  research  and 
development  if  it  is  delayed  for  a  few 
years." 

Reducing  the  overall  level  of  De- 
fense spending  is  only  one-half  of  the 
equation.  Changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  also  warrant, 
indeed  beg,  a  reevaluation  of  United 
States  national  security  interests— and 
the  strategy  and  forces  necessary  to 
protect  those  Interests.  The  unpredict- 
able nature  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  make 
a  well-defined  strategic  approach  as 
challenging  as  It  is  imperative. 

This  is  especially  true  with  respect 
to  arms  control.  It  is  the  height  of 
irony  that  a  negotiated  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
both  nuclear  and  conventional— could 


leave  the  Soviets  with  more  forces 
than  if  we  allow  events  to  take  their 
natural  course.  As  James  Schleslnger 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  week,  it  would  indeed 
be  awkward  for  the  United  States  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having 
agreed  to  Soviet  troop  deployments  in 
Eastern  European  countries  that  want 
them  out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Per- 
haps a  decision  by  the  Congress  on 
troop  reductions  will  lead  to  more  dra- 
matic and  more  prompt  Soviet  with- 
drawals than  is  likely  from  the  CFE 
process. 

I  believe.  Mr.  I»resident.  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  established 
the  correct  priorities  with  which  to 
guide  the  U.S.  Defense  I»rogram. 
These  are  quality  personnel;  strategic 
modernization  Including  strategic  de- 
fenses; versatile,  ready,  deployable, 
sustainable  conventional  forces;  con- 
tinued maritime  superiority;  reserve 
forces  and  mobilization;  and  special 
operations  forces. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  defense 
spending  continues  to  decline.  It  is 
vital  that  we  have  a  clear  strategy  to 
guide  future  choices,  and  that  we 
guard  against  the  parochial  Interests 
of  what  my  friend  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Les 
AspiN,  has  termed,  the  "pork  doves"— 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  Defense  spending  should  be 
cut  everywhere  except  at  home. 
Money  spent  on  unnecessary  installa- 
tions is  money  totally  wasted. 

These  are  exciting  times.  Mr.  I»resi- 
dent.  The  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
has  won  a  victory  of  historic  propor- 
tions. And  American  strength,  courage 
and  patience  has  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  that  triump.  But  we  must 
not  be  careless  In  our  reaction  to  these 
momentous  International  events. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  If  we 
agree,  and  I  do,  then  we  must  continue 
to  maintain  a  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing consistent  with  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  our  victory  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Chair  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  was  rescinded. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  LYNCH 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Arm  Lynch 
who  will  be  honored  on  February  9  at 
the  Las  Vegas  Area  Council  Parent 


Teacher  Association's   [PTA]   Found- 
ers' Day  Dinner. 

Mrs.  Lynch  currently  serves  as  the 
national  PTA  president,  but  for  years 
she  has  dedicated  her  efforts  to  im- 
proving education  In  Nevada.  In  her 
own  words.  Ann  Lynch  explains  the 
importance  of  the  parents'  role  In  the 
education  of  their  children:  "Parents 
must  stop  just  criticizing  the  schools 
and  expecting  teachers  to  raise  their 
children  and  start  getting  more  posi- 
tively involved  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation." 

The  greatest  praise  that  can  be  said 
of  Mrs.  Lynch  is  that  she  abides  by 
her  own  teaching.  She  is  the  first  na- 
tional PTA  president  to  hold  a  full- 
time  professional  position.  Mrs.  Lynch, 
a  Las  Vegas,  NV  resident,  is  director  of 
public  relations  and  marketing  at 
Humana  Hospital  Sunrise,  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals  in  the  Western 
United  States.  However,  Mrs.  Lynch 
makes  the  time  to  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions as  PTA  president  and  she  hopes 
that  her  arrangement  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  employers  and  par- 
ents. 

Ann  Lynch  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  PTA  for  over  26  years. 
She  first  joined  her  local  elementary 
school  PTA  when  her  son.  Ed.  entered 
kindergarten.  It  was  only  1  year  later 
than  Mrs.  Lynch  served  as  president  of 
her  local  PTA.  Since  then,  she  has 
held  a  number  of  local.  State  and  na- 
tional positions.  Including  Nevada 
PTA  president,  national  PTA  treasur- 
er and  first  vice-president  of  the  PTA. 
She  is  an  honorary  life  member  of  26 
State  PTA's  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Lynch's  life- 
long commitment  to  the  Nevada  PTA, 
the  Clark  County  School  Board  has 
named  a  school  In  her  honor.  Ann  T. 
Lynch  Elementary  School  will  open  In 
Las  Vegas  for  the  1990-91  school  year. 
To  speak  only  of  Mrs.  Lynch's  in- 
volvement in  the  PTA  would  be  over- 
looking her  countless  other  volunteer 
activities.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Nevada  Governor's  Commission  on 
Educational  Excellence  and  the  South- 
ern Nevada  Drug  Abuse  Council  and 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Civil  Service  Commission.  She  Is 
a  past  president  of  the  Las  Vegas  Area 
Council  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Candlellghters.  an  organization 
that  helps  children  with  cancer,  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  CHANCE 
[Council  for  Handicapped  Children's 
Education].  Mrs.  Lynch  was  also  the 
founder  and  first  director  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Day  School  and  Day  Camp 
in  Las  Vegas.  In  1984.  she  received  the 
Governor's  Outstanding  Service 
Award  and  In  1985.  she  was  honored 
with  the  Citizen's  Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Service  from  the  city  of  Las  Vegas. 
I  could  continue  to  list  the  many 
honors    and    achievements    of    Ann 
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Lynch,  but  a  listing  of  these  could  not 
begin  to  illustrate  the  immeasurable 
contribution  she  has  made  on  the 
local.  State  and  national  level.  She  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  ex- 
emplifies the  belief  that  one  person 
can  make  a  difference.  Ann  Lynch  has 
already  done  so  in  Nevada  and  she 
continues  to  make  a  difference  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  most  Importantly, 
students  throughout  the  country. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair.  In  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  now 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:55 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Bryan]. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT  S.  169 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  on  Tuesday,  February 
6,  at  11  a.m.,  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  78.  S.  169.  the  Global 
Change  Research  Act,  and  that  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  limita- 
tion on  time:  1  hour  on  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Senator  McCain,  or  their 
designees;  that  the  only  amendment  in 
order  be  a  substitute  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Hollings  and  Sen- 
ator Baocus  to  the  committee-report- 
ed substitute  amendment;  and  that 
the  time  on  this  amendment  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  total  time  allocated  for  the 
bill;  that  no  other  motions  or  points  of 
order  be  In  order  other  than  a  motion 
to  table  a  motion  to  reconsider  final 
passage  of  the  bill;  and  that  a  vote  on 
any  pending  amendments  and  passage 
of  the  bill  occur  Immediately  following 
the  vote  on  passage  of  S.  1310  that  has 
been  ordered  to  occur  at  12  noon  on 
Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 
IN  SPORTS  DAY 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
82.  designating  National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day.  which  was  just  re- 
ceived from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
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A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  82)  to  desig- 
nate February  8.  1990.  as  National  Women 
and  Girls  in  Sports  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  82) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— TAX  CONVENTIONS 
WITH  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY  AND  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  FINLAND 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injimction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  tax  conventions  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Treaty  Document  101-10,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Finland,  Treaty  Document 
No.  101-11,  both  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  treaties  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time;  that  they  be 
referred  with  accompanying  papers  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that 
the  President's  messages  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  and  to 
Certain  Other  Taxes,  together  with  a 
related  Protocol,  signed  at  Bonn  on 
August  29,  1989.  I  also  transmit  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  convention. 

The  convention  replaces  the  tax  con- 
vention that  was  signed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  on  July  22, 
1954,  and  amended  by  the  protocol  of 
September  17,  1965.  It  is  based  on 
model  income  tax  treaties  developed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 


and  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  How- 
ever, it  includes  a  number  of  new  pro- 
visions to  accommodate  important  as- 
pects of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
such  as  the  imposition  of  a  branch  tax 
and  strong  measures  to  prevent 
■treaty  shopping." 

I  recommend  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention,  together  with  a  related 
protocol,  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  February  5,  1990. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  the 
Convention  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Finland  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  and  on  Capital,  signed  at  Hel- 
sinki on  September  21,  1989.  I  also 
transmit  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  convention. 

The  convention  would  replace  the 
existing  income  tax  treaty  with  Fin- 
land that  was  signed  on  March  6,  1970. 
It  is  based  on  the  model  income  tax 
conventions  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  takes  into  account  the 
changes  in  United  States  income  tax 
law  resulting  from  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986. 

The  convention  contains  provisions 
designed  to  prevent  third-country  resi- 
dents from  taking  unwarranted  advan- 
tage of  the  convention  by  routing 
income  from  one  Contracting  State 
through  an  entity  created  in  the 
other.  The  convention  also  provides 
for  the  exchange  of  information  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

I  recommend  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  5,  1990. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  Nos.  574,  575,  576.  577,  578, 
579,  580.  581,  582.  583.  584,  585.  586. 
587.  588.  589,  590,  591,  and  all  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force.  Army.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  VICE  ADM.  CHARLES 
R.  LARSON.  U.S.  NAVY,  TO  BE 
ADMIRAL 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  would  like  to  take  1  minute  of 
this  body's  time  to  recognize  Calendar 
No.  581:  "the  following  named  officer 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admi- 
ral while  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  under  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  601:  to 
be  admiral.  Vice  Adm.  Charles  R. 
Larson,  Navy." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Charles 
and  I  graduated  together  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  some  32  years 
ago.  He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  of 
character,  and  of  talent.  I  believe  that 
in  this  very  difficult  and  changing 
time  for  the  U.S.  military,  we  are  now 
giving  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  the  kind 
of  dedicated  leadership  which  is  very 
badly  needed.  I  am.  indeed,  proud  that 
my  friend  Chuck  Larson  would  attain 
this  very  high  position  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  remove  my  reservation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  acting  majority 
leader's  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc; 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table;  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  Senate's  action;  and  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  &ie  as  follows: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3040,  and  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
serving  in  this  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601: 

To  Be  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau 
To  be  lieutenance  general 
Maj.    Gen.    John    B.    Conaway,    315-30- 
2700FG.  United  SUtes  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  Com- 
missioned Officer  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  593(a),  3371.  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  T.  Donohue,  063-30- 
4150. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Stones,  036-26-6459. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Baylor,  236-48-0411. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Bagley,  Jr..  038-26- 
4389 

Brig.  Gen.  Gary  A.  Stemley.  275-28-3682. 
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To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Francis  D.  Terrell.  122-30-3996. 

Col.  John  E.  McAllister.  206-32-9389. 

Col.  Peter  W.  Clegg.  116-34-4585. 

Col.  Francis  R.  Jordan,  Jr..  113-34-8000. 

Col.  Howard  T.  Mooney,  217-38-3341. 

Col.  George  G.  Kundahl,  215-38-2700. 

Col.  Donald  F.  Campbell,  085-36-1491. 

Col.  Robert  H.G.  Waudby.  215-34-1627. 

Col.  Lindsay  M.  Freeman.  404-46-6875. 

Col.  Charles  L.  Whitlock,  478-38-3212. 

Col.  David  L.  Stabenow.  498-46-4345. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Richard  F.  Reeder,  529-44-1172. 

Col.  John  Compere,  462-62-8048. 

Col.  Richard  J.  Dirglns.  048-28-1136. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 

Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres.  521-30-4808FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following- named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  A.  Burpee,  363-30- 
8559FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance,  and  re- 
sponsibility under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7"o  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Beckel.  535-30- 
897 IFR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions   of   title    10,   United   SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Herbert  R.  Temple.  Jr..  557-32- 
7721,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment  to   the   grade  of   lieutenant   general 
[  while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
j  and   responsibility    under   title    10.   United 
I  States  Code,  section  601(a): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  James  W.  Crysel.  422-42-6710, 
;  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Admiral  while  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  Eind  responsibil- 
ity under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
'  tion  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  R.  Larson,  U.S.  Navy. 
505-42-6639/1120. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under   the   provisions   of   title    10,    United 
I  States  Code,  section  1370: 

T'o  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  F.  McCarthy.  Jr..  030-24- 
9234/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  while  serving  in 
I  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a).  and  to  be  appointed  as  senior 
Navy  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  under  the  provi- 
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sions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
711. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

To  be  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Kelly.  U.S.  Navy. 
146-28-0234/1310. 

Department  of  Justice 

Michael  J.  Norton,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Walter  J.  Bamberg,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  E.  Crowl.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  Northern  District  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Charles  E.  Healey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Craig  L.  Meacham,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshall  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  Y.  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marshall  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  Frank  Ederer.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Robert  F.  Gilbert,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  U.S.  marshall   for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Nominations   Placed   on   the  Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Marine 

Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
William  G.  Bader,  518-52-9677,  and  ending 
Maj.  Marsha  R.  Claybrook.  431-76-5005. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  17,  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ronald 
R.  Anderson,  and  ending  Ronnie  L.  Stanley, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24,  1990. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Consolador  C. 
Palad,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24.  1990. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj.  An- 
thony Augello,  080-32-4946.  and  ending 
Maj.  James  A.  Balukjian,  106-40-8495, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Terry  L.  Anderson,  520-50-3970,  and  ending 
Maj.  John  D.  Moore.  403-64-0380.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24,  1990. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  David 
W.  Becker,  Jr..  and  ending  Stephen  T.  Ellis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Gary  J.  Moore, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1990. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Walter 
W.  Adams,  and  ending  Lawrence  F.  Shee- 
han.  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  24,  1990. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Frank 
Abate,  and  ending  Don  R.  Ziss.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  Eind  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  J. 
Mcdougall.  and  ending  '  Stephen  H.  Savage, 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24,  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Calvin  E. 
Meln.  and  ending  Timothy  P.  Rearden. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24,  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Thomas  W. 
Allen,  and  ending  Keijiro  Nmi  Yazawa, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Larry  T. 
Bourke,  and  ending  Keith  B.  Stout,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24,  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  C. 
Burke,  and  ending  Joe  Wood,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  B. 
Banks,  and  ending  Charles  D.  Witmer. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  A. 
Akre,  and  ending  John  D.  Zuklic.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Rafael  A. 
Acevedo.  and  ending  Frederick  J.  Zak. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Donald  R. 
Ellis.  Jr.,  and  ending  Bradford  S.  Goodwin, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24,  1990. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Albert  J.  Ab- 
badessa.  and  ending  Scott  Avery,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24.  1990. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  B.  Adair,  and  ending  James  F. 
Zagrzebski,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  24.  1990. 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  Michael 
Bader.  and  ending  Richard  Louis  Titus,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  17,  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Susan  K. 
Arnold,  and  ending  Kevin  E.  Zawacki,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24,  1990. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  P. 
Bums,  and  ending  John  R.  Steenbarger, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  T.A.  Best, 
and  ending  John  W.  Reeves,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 24,  1990. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David  A. 
Adams,  and  ending  Michael  L.  Ziegler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Reynaldo  L. 
Apontecestero.  and  ending  Aaron  L.  Scog- 
glns,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  24.  1990. 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  B.  CONAWAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  and  to 
serve  as  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  In  this  new  responsibil- 
ity, he  will  be  the  senior  National 
Guard  officer  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  National  Guard,  consisting 
of  over  570,000  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  soldiers  and  airmen.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  General  Conaway  has  per- 
formed service  as  a  member  of  the 
West  Virginia  Air  National  Guard 
early  in  his  career.  More  recently,  he 
has  shared  the  podium  with  me  on 
various  occasions  when  I  have  visited 
the  fine  young  men  and  women  who 
constitute  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard. 

General  Conaway  is  a  native  of  Hen- 
derson, KY,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Evansville,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
business  administration,  and  Webster 
College,  where  he  received  a  masters 
degree  in  management  and  human  re- 
lations. 

He  began  his  military  career  while 
attending  the  University  of  Evansville, 
where  he  entered  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  Program  and  was  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force  in  June  1965.  In  1967. 
after  completing  basic  pilot  training 
and  advanced  combat  crew  training, 
he  was  assigned  as  an  F-102  fighter  in- 
terceptor pilot  in  the  Air  Defense 
Command. 

In  1960,  General  Conaway  joined  the 
West  Virginia  Air  National  Guard  as 
an  SA-16  pilot,  flying  a  special  forces 
operations  mission.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Kentucky  Air  National  Guards 
123d  tactical  recoruiaissance  wing  3 
years  later,  as  an  RB-57  pilot  and  in 
1965,  became  an  air  technician  flying 
training  instructor  in  operations, 
flying  RF-lOl's. 

He  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Kentucky  Air  National  Guard  in  Janu- 
ary 1968,  and  served  in  Alaska, 
Panama,  Japan,  and  Korea.  In  Octo- 
ber 1972,  he  was  appointed  Air  Com- 
mander of  the  Kentucky  Air  National 
Guard  and  in  December  1974,  he  was 
appointed  Vice  Commander  of  the 
123d  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing, 
with  units  in  Kentucky.  Arkansas, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho.  Other  assignments 
included  duty  as  wing  director  of  oper- 
ations, wing  chief  of  safety,  wing  chief 
of  standardization  and  evaluation, 
group  commander,  group  deputy  com- 
mander for  operations,  and  squadron 
operations  officer. 

General  Conaway  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  in  April  1977,  and 
in  April  1981.  became  director.  He  was 
reappointed  director  in  April  1985.  and 
was  named  to  his  current  position  of 
vice  chief  in  July  1988. 


General  Conaway  was  promoted  and 
federally  recognized  as  a  major  gener- 
al on  April  1.  1981. 

General  Conaway  holds  many 
honors,  including  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  Air  Force  Com- 
mendation Medal,  Army  Conmienda- 
tion  Medal.  Air  Force  Outstanding 
Unit  Award  With  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
Air  Force  Organizational  Excellence 
Award  Ribbon,  Combat  Readiness 
Medal  With  Three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters, 
Air  Force  Recognition  Ribbon,  Nation- 
al Defense  Service  Medal  With  Service 
Star,  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal.  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal 
With  Hourglass  Device.  Small  Arms 
Expert  Marksmanship  Ribbon,  Air 
Force  Training  Ribbon,  and  Kentucky 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  is 
also  the  Recipient  of  the  Air  Force's 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  Management 
Award  and  the  Air  National  Guard's 
Order  of  the  Sword.  He  holds  the 
aeronautical  rating  of  command  pilot, 
and  has  accumulated  over  6,000  mili- 
tary flying  hours. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  all  members  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  armed  services,  and 
especially  those  reaching  the  high 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  must  spend 
considerable  time  away  from  their 
families  in  the  pursuit  of  their  mili- 
tary duties.  This  requires  no  small  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  those  family 
members,  and  in  this  regard.  General 
Conaway's  wife,  Linda,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Ellen,  David,  Daniel,  and  Bolyn, 
are  aiso  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  Maj.  Gen. 
John  B.  Conaway  as  lieutenant  gener- 
al and  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway  to  be 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

General  Conaway  is  one  of  the  most 
able  general  officers  serving  our  coun- 
try today.  Currently,  the  Vice  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  General 
Conaway  brings  to  his  new  position  a 
lifetime  of  preparation  and  experi- 
ence. 

General  Conaway  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  become  chief  of  the  national 
guard.  He  is  indeed  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  I  have 
known  General  Conaway  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  word  is  his  bond.  His 
leadership  capacity  and  his  integrity 
will  serve  him  well  during  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  years. 

In  my  view,  changing  world  political 
and  military  realities  dictate  a  sharp 
reduction  in  our  active  military  forces. 
We  just  do  not  need  today's  large 
force  structure  in  order  to  meet  tomor- 
row's diminished  threats  in  Europe 
and  to  provide  for  third  world  contin- 
gencies. What  we  do  need  is  a  robust 


National  Guard  and  Reserve,  well- 
trained  and  well-equipped  to  help  pro- 
vide this  great  country  with  a  cost-ef- 
fective and  capable  national  defense. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  biggest 
bang  we  get  for  the  defense  buck  is 
the  investment  we  make  in  the  guard 
and  reserve.  We  can  achieve  an  appro- 
priate peace  dividend  by  transferring 
appropriate  roles,  missions  and  active 
force  structure  into  the  guard  and  re- 
serve. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Gen- 
eral Conaway  as  the  Nation  moves 
toward  more  reliance  on  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  to  provide  for  our 
national  security  and  international  de- 
terrence. 

I  congratulate  General  Conaway  for 
his  nomination  and  confirmation  to  be 
chief  of  the  guard  bureau.  I  wish  htm 
the  very  best  as  he  approMhes  this 
new  responsibility  and  new  challenge. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  as  a  Senator  to  represent  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
Oklahoma  National  Guard.  The 
OKNG  has  a  fine  history— from  the 
1890's  when  the  Oklahoma  territory 
formed  a  military  which  helped  charge 
San  Juan  Hill  through  World  War  II 
and  Korea  when  the  45th  division  won 
renown  for  its  undaunted  bravery 
until  the  present.  Today  the  Oklaho- 
ma National  Guard  enjoys  many  dis- 
tinctions including  the  first  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  battalion  and 
the  only  reserve  Army  special  oper- 
ations aviation  battalion.  The  tactical 
airlift  wing  Is  dally  doing  a  yeoman's 
job  and  our  tactical  fighter  group  has 
the  number  one  safety  record  in  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Maj.  Gen.  John  B. 
Conaway  has  been  selected  to  become 
the  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  It  Is  obvious  that  I  am  not 
alone  since  rarely  has  a  nomination 
gone  through  the  process  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  White 
House  to  the  Senate  with  such  ease. 

This  reflects  the  character  of  this 
man  who  has  served  with  skill  and 
aplomb  throughout  his  career.  He  has 
always  shown  the  willingness  to  help 
deserving  National  Guard  units  in 
their  missions  in  all  States  and  we 
Oklahomans  appreciate  the  assistance 
he  has  provided  us  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

His  recall  to  active  duty  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
was  made  by  an  Oklahoman.  Lavem  E. 
Weber  as  Chief  of  the  NGB.  General 
Weber  remains  a  close  personal  friend. 
Two  years  after  I  came  to  Washington, 
General  Conaway  became  director  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  where  his  per- 
severance, dedication  and  skills  were 
responsible  for  the  highest  rates  of 
combat  readiness  In  the  history  of  the 
Air  National  Guard.  He  became  the 
first-ever  vice  chief  in  mid- 1988  and 
has  been  a  key  player  in  the  war  on 


drugs.  His  efforts  In  countemarcotlcs 
have  contributed  to  increased  National 
Guard  support  to  a  wide-range  of  anti- 
drug law  enforcement  activities.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  National  Guard 
is  out  in  front  as  a  coordinated  produc- 
tive asset  In  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  commend  all  those  who  had  the 
foresight  to  name  John  B.  Conaway  as 
Chief  of  the  National  Guard  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  wish  him  all  the 
best  and  even  greater  achievements  in 
his  assignment  as  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau. 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  B. 
BAYLOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  nominated  Brig. 
Gen.  James  B.  Baylor,  a  native  of 
Hinton,  WV,  for  the  rank  of  major 
general.  I  have  worked  with  General 
Baylor  over  the  years  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuing  and  productive 
working  relationship  with  him  in  his 
position  as  commanding  general  of  the 
Army's  99th  Army  Reserve  Command. 

General  Baylor's  career  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  spans  34  years,  begin- 
ning as  a  second  lieutenant  at  the  Ord- 
nance School  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  In  August  1955.  In  April  of 
1989.  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  99th  Army  Reserve  Command  in 
Oakdale,  PA,  headquarters  for  nearly 
all  Army  Reserve  personnel  in  West 
Virginia.  He  was  previously  deputy 
commander  of  the  command,  a  post  he 
held  since  March  1985. 

Other  conunand  posts  held  by  Gen- 
eral Baylor  include  that  of  comman- 
dant. 2093rd  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
School  in  South  Charleston,  WV, 
group  commander,  38th  Ordnance 
Group,  South  Charleston,  and  Battal- 
ion commander,  321st  ordnance  battal- 
ion, also  in  South  Charleston. 

He  has  received  many  decorations 
and  awards  including  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, the  Army  Reserve  Components 
Achievement  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  and  the  Armed  Services  Re- 
serve Medal  with  two  10-year  devices. 

Mr.  F*resldent.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  confirmation  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  B.  Baylor  as  major  general. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  treaties  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaties  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conununlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


DIVESTMENT  OF  A  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTOR-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS-PM  86 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  2, 
1990,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1. 1  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
my  decision  to  order  the  China  Na- 
tional Aero-Technology  Import  and 
Export  Corporation  (CATIC)  to  divest 
all  Its  interest  in  MAMCO  Manufac- 
turing, Inc..  a  company  located  in  Se- 
attle, Washington,  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  have  taken  this  action  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  section  721  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  ('section  721" 
or  "the  Exon-Florio  provision"),  50 
U.S.C.  App.  2170.  This  report  is  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
section  721.  A  copy  of  my  order  is  at- 
tached. 

2.  The  United  States  welcomes  for- 
eign direct  investment  in  this  country; 
it  provides  foreign  investors  fair,  equi- 
table, and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment. This  Administration  is  commit- 
ted to  maintaining  that  policy.  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  the  United 
States  maintains  limited  exceptions  to 
such  treatment.  Generally  these  ex- 
ceptions are  necessary  to  protect  na- 
tional security.  Of  those  foreign  merg- 
ers, acquisitions,  and  takeovers  which 
have  been  reviewed  under  the  Exon- 
Florio  provision  to  determine  effects 
on  national  security,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  invoked  section  721  au- 
thority. My  action  in  this  case  is  in  re- 
sponse to  circumstances  of  this  par- 
ticular transaction.  It  does  not  change 
our  open  investment  policy  and  is  not 
a  precedent  for  the  future  with  regard 
to  direct  investment  in  the  United 
States  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  or  any  other  country. 

3.  Section  721  requires  me  to  make 
certain  findings  before  exercising  the 
authority  conferred  by  that  provision. 
Specifically,  I  must  find  that: 


(1)  there  is  credible  evidence  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  foreign  in- 
terest exercising  control  might  take 
action  that  threatens  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security,  and 

(2)  provisions  of  law.  other  than  sec- 
tion 721  and  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1701-1706).  do  not  In  my  judgment 
provide  adequate  and  appropriate  au- 
thority for  me  to  protect  the  national 
security. 

I  have  made  the  findings  required  by 
section  721.  Specifically,  confidential 
information  available  to  me  concern- 
ing some  of  CATIC's  activities  raises 
serious  concerns  regarding  CATIC's 
future  actions.  It  is  my  determination 
that  this  information  constitutes  the 
'credible  evidence"  required  by  the 
statute.  Moreover.  I  have  determined 
that  no  law,  other  than  section  721 
and  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  provides  adequate 
and  appropriate  authority  to  protect 
against  the  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity posed  by  this  case. 

4.  MAMCO  voluntarily  notified  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in 
the  United  States  ("CFIUS")  of 
CATIC's  intention  to  acquire 
MAMCO.  CFIUS  has  been  designated 
by  Executive  Order  No.  12661  to  re- 
ceive notifications  and  to  review  and 
investigate  to  determine  the  effects  on 
national  security  of  foreign  mergers, 
acquisitions,  and  takeovers.  On  No- 
vember 30,  1989.  CATIC  purchased  all 
of  the  voting  securities  of  MAMCO. 
The  acquisition  was  consummated 
while  CFIUS  review  of  the  transaction 
was  in  progress,  an  action  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  statute. 

CATIC  is  an  export-import  company 
of  the  Ministry  of  Aerospace  Industry 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
CATIC  has  business  dealings  with  var- 
ious companies  in  this  country,  in  sev- 
eral sectors  including  commercial  air- 
craft. The  Ministry  engages  in  re- 
search and  development,  design,  and 
manufacture  of  military  and  conmier- 
cial  aircraft,  missiles,  and  aircraft  en- 
gines. 

MAMCO  machines  and  fabricates 
metal  parts  for  aircraft.  Much  of 
MAMCO's  production  is  sold  to  a 
single  manufacturer  for  production  of 
civilian  aircraft.  Some  of  its  machin- 
ery is  subject  to  U.S.  export  controls. 
It  has  no  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  involving  classified 
information. 

5.  On  December  4.  1989,  CFIUS 
made  a  determination  to  undertake  a 
formal  investigation  and  so  informed 
the  parties  to  the  transaction.  CFIUS 
undertook  the  Investigation  in  order 
to  assess  MAMCO's  present  and  poten- 
tial production  and  technological  capa- 
bilities and  the  national  security  Impli- 
cations of  CATIC's  purchase  of 
MAMCO. 
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6.  During  the  investigation,  CFIUS 
asked  for  and  received  information 
from  MAMCO  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  initial  filing.  Officials  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Defense,  representing  CFIUS,  visited 
MAMCO  to  gather  information  to 
assist  CFIUS  in  its  assessment  of 
MAMCO's  current  production  and 
technological  capabilities. 

7.  In  its  investigation.  CFIUS  also 
considered  the  adequacy  of  all  laws, 
other  than  the  Exon-Florio  provision. 
to  deal  with  the  national  security  con- 
cerns posed  by  the  transaction. 

8.  Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  evidence  in  this  investigation. 
CFIUS  will  be  available,  on  request,  to 
provide  the  appropriate  committee.s. 
meeting  in  closed  sessions,  with  a  clas- 
sified briefing. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  1.  1990. 


SCIENCE   AND   ENGINEERING    IN 
DICATORS— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  87 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1863(j)(l).  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  the  National  Science  Board 
entitled  Science  &  Engineering  Indi- 
cators—1989.  This  report  is  the  ninth 
in  a  continuing  series  examining  key 
aspects  of  the  status  of  American  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

The  importance  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering research  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation  is  widely  recognized.  Sci- 
ence and  engineering  play  a  vital  role 
in  maintaining  our  Nation's  defense. 
improving  its  health,  and  increasing 
its  economic  productivity. 

I  commend  Science  &  Engineering 
Indicators— 1989  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  those  in  the  scientif- 
ic endeavor. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  5,  1990. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZARD- 
OUS MATERIALS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  109(e)  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  (Public  Law 
93-633;  49  U.S.C.  1808(e)),  I  transmit 


herewith  the  Annual  Report  on  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  for 
calendar  year  1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  5.  1990. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SAINT 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  89 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate,  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion's annual  report  for  1988.  This 
report  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  of  May  13.  1954  (33 
U.S.C.  989(a»),  and  covers  the  period 
January  1.  1988.  through  December 
31.  1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  5,  1990. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL LABOR  RELATIONS  AU- 
THORITY-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  90 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  7104(e)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  I  hereby 
transmit  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, which  covers  fiscal  year  1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  5,  1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:04  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  8.  1990.  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Byrd)  announced  that  on  today,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1990,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  joint  resolutions 
previously  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House: 


S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  17.  1990.  as  "Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1990  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  February  5,  1990,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11  through  17,  1990  as  "Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Week." 


February  5,  1990 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 

S.  2059.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Weir  Farm 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2060.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Sucralfate;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  2061.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  Diltiazem  Hydrochloride,  and  Sus- 
tained Release  Diltiazem  Hydrochloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2062.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  Mesalamine:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2063.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duties  on  TA3090;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  cer- 
tain bicycles;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.   2065.   A   bill   to   provide   for   duty-free 
treatment  of.  and  refund  of  duties  paid  on. 
certain  entries  of  frozen  vegetables;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2066.  A  bill  to  place  a  restriction  on  the 
granting  of  eminent  domain  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  bridges 
over  the  Delware  River  between  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KERRY: 

S.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  route 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery  for  study  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  trails 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

S.  2068.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  court- 
house located  at  1800  Fifth  Avenue  North  in 
Birmingham.  AL.  as  the  "Robert  Smith 
Vance  United  States  Courthouse";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Pulic 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2069.  A  bill  to  provide  an  18-Month 
Moratorium  on  employer  revisions  upon  ter- 
mination of  single-employer  defined  benefit 


pension  plsms;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
smd  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  possession  or 
discharge  of  a  firearm  in  a  school  zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself, 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  F>RyoR.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.      ExoN,      Mr.      McClure.      Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1990  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Badcus.     Mr.     Bradley,     and     Mr. 

Wilson); 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 

April  1990  as  "National  Recycling  Month": 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  2059.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Weir 
Farm   National   Historic   Site   in    the 
State  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

WEIR  FARM  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  make  the  J.  Alden  Weir 
Farm,  of  Wilton  and  Ridgefield,  CT, 
my  State's  first  national  park.  The 
Weir  Farm  would  also  be  the  first  na- 
tional park  area  in  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  an  American  painter. 

J.  Alden  Weir  is  considered  by  many 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can impressionism  movement.  His 
farm  was  home  to  most  of  the  great 
impressionist  painters  of  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  John 
Twachtman,  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder. 
Childe  Hassam.  and  many  others  came 
to  Weir  Farm  to  paint  the  land,  and 
their  paintings  continue  to  instruct 
and  delight  all  who  see  them.  They 
provide  testimony  to  a  conservative 
ethic,  and  an  interpretation  of  one  re- 
lationship to  the  land  common  to  New 
Englanders;  that  of  stewardship,  culti- 
vation, and  nurturing.  And  their  paint- 
ings reveal  how.  just  as  they  shaped 
the  land,  these  painters  were  shaped 
and  made  better  by  it  or  perhaps  their 
efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  Every 
rock,  tree,  field,  pond,  bam.  and  house 
on  that  land  has  been  recorded  and  ex- 
plored in  these  great  paintings.  They 
provide  not  only  a  window  on  the  past 
and  insight  into  the  way  we  thought 
about  the  land  at  the  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury,  but  also  a  startling  introduction 
to  what  remains  of  the  land  today. 

In  addition  to  the  American  impres- 
sionists. Weir  Farm  provided  a  home 
and  inspiration  to  Mahonri  Mackin- 
tosh Young,  the  great  American  sculp- 
tor and  grandson  of  Brigham  Young, 
whose  works  now  grace  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  many  other  places  in  our 
country.  Today,  Weir  Farm  is  inhabit- 


ed by  Sperry  and  Doris  Andrews,  also 
significant  American  painters;  so  three 
American  artists  and  their  families 
have  occupied  and  cared  for  Weir 
Farm  continuously  since  Mr.  Weir 
first  acquired  it  in  1882. 

It  was  the  concern  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrews  aind  of  the  descendants  of 
Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Young  that  prompt- 
ed the  effort  to  save  Weir  Farm  from 
development  6  years  ago.  They  con- 
tacted the  Trust  for  Public  Land, 
which  worked  with  the  families  to  pur- 
chase what  they  could  of  the  original 
farm.  Simultaneously,  the  Weir  Farm 
Heritage  Trust  was  formed  by  local 
residents,  selectmen,  State  legislators, 
conservationists,  and  just  plain  appre- 
ciators  of  art.  to  raise  money  for  the 
protection  of  the  farm  and  to  manage 
it  until  the  National  Park  Service, 
with  its  expertise,  could  become  in- 
volved. In  1984.  Weir  Farm  was  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

The  U.S.  Park  Service  has  undertak- 
en of  its  own  initiative  to  conduct  a 
suitability  and  feasibility  study  of 
Weir  Farm.  And  the  special  quality  of 
this  site  so  moved  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut that  the  State  voted  just  this  past 
year  to  bond  approximately  $4.25  mil- 
lion dollars  to  purchase  the  60  acres  of 
the  original  Weir  Farm. 

In  addition,  just  this  week,  a  coali- 
tion of  20  national  conservation 
groups  issued  a  report  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  fund  land  acquisition  at  Weir 
Farm.  This  is  a  Who's  Who  of  special- 
ists in  land  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion and  includes  the  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety, the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion, the  National  Audubon  Society, 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  many,  many 
others. 

With  the  adjacent  Weir  Preserve 
owned  by  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
and  a  protected  tract  of  open  space 
owned  by  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  the 
protected  site  now  covers  close  to  185 
contiguous  ac-es.  This  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  may  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  West,  but  to  Con- 
necticut it  is  a  significant  amount  of 
open  space. 

All  that  is  left  for  Congress  to  do  is 
to  authorize  acquisition  of  the  land. 
And  we  are  not  even  being  asked  to 
buy  it  all.  For  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1  million,  the  park  system  can 
acquire  the  2-acre  core  parcel  of  land 
which  includes  the  houses,  bams,  stu- 
dios, with  original  furnishings  intact. 
The  State  welcomes  the  expertise  and 
leadership  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  will  render  its  land  to  U.S. 
Park  Service  management.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  has  indicated  its  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  Park  Service  on 
projects  of  mutual  interest,  and  the 
Weir  Farm  Heritage  Trust  will  contin- 
ue to  raise  money  for  improvement  of 


the  site  and  will  advise  the  Park  Serv- 
ice on  interpretation. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation,  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  already  engendered  so 
much  local.  Statewide,  and  national 
support;  not  only  because  it  would  pro- 
vide the  National  Park  Service  repre- 
sentation in  Connecticut;  but  because 
Weir  Farm  provides  us  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  commemorate  the  quiet  mar- 
riage of  art  and  tended  landscape  that 
so  clearly  defined  the  American  im- 
pressionist movement;  and  because  by 
honoring  the  vision  of  J.  Alden  Weir 
and  the  land  that  he  loved  so  well,  we 
commemorate  some  of  our  own  best 
instincts  toward  the  natural  world. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2060.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  Sucralfate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  2061.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duties  on  Diltiazem  Hydrochlo- 
ride, and  Sustained  Release  Diltiazem 
Hydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2062.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  Nesalamine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2063.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duties  on  TA3090;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  four  bills  to  suspend 
U.S.  duty  on  pharmaceutical  products 
with  proven  or  anticipated  health  ben- 
efits. Because  these  products  are  each 
unique.  I  believe  the  suspensions  to  be 
entirely  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  products 
and  the  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s.  2060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.— That  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  sub- 
headings: 


M02.95U 


No  diangt     No  change 


On  or 

beiort 

12/31/ 
92". 


Sec  2.— The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

GROUNDS  FOR  DUTY  SUSPENSION 

Sucralfate 
Sucralfate  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the 
pharmaceutical  Carafate".  which  is  used  for 
the  short-term  treatment  of  duodenal  ulcer. 
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Sucralfate  Is  a  proprietary,  patent-protected 
pharmaceutical  for  which  there  is  no  exact 
equal  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  substance  has  been  classified  by  the 
Customs  Service  under  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  ("HTS")  subheading  2940.00.0000 
at  5.8%  ad  vaJorem. 

A  duty  suspension  is  warranted  by  the 
health  care  benefits  of  Sucralfate.  Sucral- 
fate is  the  only  non-systemic  pharmaceuti- 
cal product  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  the  treatment  of  duode- 
nal ulcer  disease. 

S.  2061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.— That  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  sub 
headings: 

•■«C2  95  M    Oitturtm  fw     No  cninge     No  aurgt     On  a 
HyijracMo-  Mat 

ride  12/31 .' 

providW  'or  92 

suoneadin; 

2934  9C  2500 
■•9902  95  09    SusUmed  F'W     No  Oungf     No  Oanp     On  » 

ieiase  belofe 

MaifT  12/31/ 

t*flmtin-  92 

nde  m 

aiupsuiated 

heads 

pfovidM  'or 

in 

MiMadifig 

3004  90  6020 
"9902  95 10   Sustained  fr«     No  Cliange     No  Changs    On  or 

Releast  betoti 

Wlurtm  12/31/ 

H»dco(3iio-  92' 

nde  'n 

uncagsuiatK 

heads 

prowdefl  'or 

in 

sutilteading 

3003  90  0000 


Sec.  2.— The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

OILTIAZEM  HYDROCHLORIDE  AND  SUSTAINED 
RELEASE  DILTIAZEM  HYDROCHLORIDE 

Diltiazem  Hydrochloride  (hereinafter 
"Diltiazem  Hcl'")  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
the  pharmaceutical  Cardizem".  which  is 
used  to  treat  angina,  hypertension  and  re- 
lated cardiovsLSCular  disorders.  Diltiazem 
Hcl  is  a  proprietary,  patent-protected  phar 
maceutical  for  which  there  is  no  exact  equal 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
substance  has  been  classified  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  under  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  CHTS")  subheading  2934.90.2500 
at  6.9%  ad  valorem. 

Diltiazem  Hcl  is  also  available  in  a  sus- 
tained release  form.  It  is  the  active  ingredi- 
ent in  the  pharmaceutical  Cardizem  SR  ".  In 
the  form  of  encapsulated  beads,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  classified  by  the  Customs 
Service  under  HTS  subheading  3004.90.6020 
at  6.3%  ad  valorem:  in  the  form  of  unencap- 
sulated  beads  it  is  classified  under  HTS  sub- 
heading 3003.90.0000  at  6%  ad  valorem. 

Duty  suspensions  are  warranted  by  the 
health  care  benefits  of  Diltiazem  Hcl.  It  ls 
the  only  benzothiazepine  class  of  calcium 
channel  blocker  approved  for  marketing  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. (Calcium  channel  blockers  are 
drugs  used  to  dilate  relax  blood  vessels.)  Dil- 


tiazem Hcl  is  a  well-tolerated  product  that 
can  be  used  to  treat  angina  and  hyperten- 
sion in  a  wide  range  of  patient  types,  includ- 
ing the  elderly  and  patients  with  coexisting 
diseases. 

S.  2062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.— That  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  sub- 
headings: 

9^02  95 1  i    Mesalamine         Free     No  change     No  cnange     On  or 
pronded  lot  before 

12/31/ 


sutiheading 

2922  50  40OO 


92' 


Sec  2.— The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawTi  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

MESALAMINE 

Me.salamine  is  the  active  ingredient  in  the 
pharmaceutical  product  that,  if  approved. 
will  be  sold  under  the  trade  mark  of  Pentasa 
to  treat  ulcerative  colitis  and  Crohn's  dis- 
ease. Mesalamine  is  a  proprietary,  patent- 
protected  pharmaceutical  for  which  there  is 
no  exact  equal  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  substance  Ls  classified  under 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  CHTS")  sub- 
heading 2922.50.4000  at  the  most-favored- 
nation  rate  of  3.7  cents/kg.  plus  15.6%  ad 
valorem. 

A  duty  suspension  is  warranted  by  the  ex- 
pected health  care  benefits  of  Mesalamine. 
If  approved  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Mesalamine  will  be  the  only  proc- 
ess-protected, orally  available  5-aminosalicy- 
clic  acid  marketed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  treatment  of  ulcerative  colitis  and 
Crohn's  disease 

S.  2063 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEcrrioN  1.— That  sutx-hapter  II  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  sub- 
headings: 

9902  95 13    r«090  free     No  durge     No  cnarjt     *  or 

provided  tor  Belore 

12/31/ 


sutiheadinc 
2934  90  2500 


92" 


Sec.  2.— The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TA3090 

TA3090  is  a  pharmaceutical  product  in  its 
developmental  stages.  There  is  no  exact 
equal  to  this  substance  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  substance  has  been  clas- 
sified by  the  Customs  Service  under  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  ("HTS")  subheading 
2934.90.2500  at  6.9%  ad  valorem. 

A  duty  suspension  is  warrsmted  by  the  ex- 
pected health  care  benefits  of  the  sub- 
stance. TA3090  is  designed  to  have  all  of  the 
advantages    of    certain    calcium    channel 


blocking  agents  (drugs  used  to  dilate  blood 
vessels),  together  with  a  longer  duration  of 
action.  It  is  believed  that  TA3090  will  prove 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  stroke,  angina 
and  hypertension.  TA3090  may  also  inhibit 
atherogenesis  (the  production  of  athero- 
ma—the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  inner 
lining  of  the  arteries). 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2066.  A  bill  to  place  a  restriction 
on  the  granting  of  eminent  domain 
powers  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  bridges  over  the  Dela- 
ware River  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BDRLINGTON-BRISTOL  BRIDGE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  are  a 
nation  of  many  sovereign  States.  But, 
although  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  perfect  union,  there  are  times 
when  the  sovereignty  leads  to  frag- 
mentation, divisiveness,  and  threats 
upon  the  very  notion  of  federalism. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  now 
embroiled  in  a  dispute  that  I  don't 
expect  will  dissolve  our  Union.  But  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Burlington  County  New  Jersey  Bridge 
Commission  has  unilaterally  raised 
tolls  on  two  bridges  that  cross  the 
Delaware  River— the  body  of  water 
that  demarcates  the  boundaries  of 
these  two  sovereign  States.  This  is.  at 
the  very  least,  a  form  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  being  visited  on  my 
constituents  by  their  neighbors  from 
New  Jersey.  And  I  think  all  of  us  can 
agree  that  this  sort  of  policy  has  dan- 
gerous possibilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to  in- 
crease revenue  in  order  to  replace  the 
existing  Burlington-Bristol  Bridge. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  commission 
to  undertake  this  project  without  con- 
sulting or  soliciting  the  views  of  any 
Pennsylvania  citizen,  even  those 
whose  homes  or  workplaces  stand  in 
the  new  bridge's  path.  I  don't  think 
this  is  fair,  and  although  I  don't  think 
it  would  have  changed  history,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  had  this  situation 
developed  back  in  1789.  it  might  have 
delayed  the  final  union  of  the  States 
under  our  Constitution. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have 
agreed  on  a  compact  regarding  bridges 
over  the  Delaware  River,  That  agree- 
ment, supplemented  in  the  1987  High- 
way Act,  provided  for  a  joint  body 
known  as  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Bridge  Commission.  "While  virtually  all 
bridges  north  of  Philadelphia  and 
south  of  Port  Jervis,  NY,  are  governed 
by  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission,  the  Burlington- 
Bristol  Bridge  apparently  is  not. 

For  this  reason,  in  the  spirit  of 
union  and  the  compact,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  require  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  on  any 
bridge  project  over  the  Delaware 
River. 


Bernard  Baruch  once  said.  "The 
highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is 
the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free 
people."  It  follows  then  that  the  least 
efficiency  derives  from  the  lack  of  co- 
operation. It  may  indeed  be  that  the 
bridge  needs  to  be  replaced.  But  to  do 
it  efficiently,  do  it  cooperatively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  authority 
to  condemn,  acquired,  occupy,  possess,  and 
use  property,  that  are  provided  under  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946 
(33  U.S.C.  532)  or  that  may  be  granted 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  bridge  (or 
project  for  the  construction,  replacement, 
or  reconstruction  of  any  bridge)  over  the 
Delaware  River  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  only  if  the  highway  department 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  highway  department  of  the  State  of 
N^w  Jersey  consent  to  the  provision  for 
grant  of  such  power  and  authority  with  re- 
spect to  such  bridge  or  project.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
route  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  for 
study  for  potential  addition  to  the  na- 
tional trails  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SELMA  TO  MONTGOMERY  NATIONAL  TRAIL  STUDY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  road  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, AL,  for  study  as  a  national 
historic  trail. 

On  Sunday,  March  7,  1965,  over  500 
people  attempted  to  march  that  dis- 
tance to  dramatize  the  need  for  voting 
rights  legislation— to  make  a  stand  for 
civil  rights.  When  they  reached  the 
Edmund  Pettus  Bridge  in  Selma,  they 
were  met  by  police  dogs  and  billy 
clubs.  That  day,  which  became  known 
as  Bloody  Sunday,  raised  the  Nation's 
consciousness,  convincing  the  Nation's 
leaders  of  a  need  for  voting  rights  for 
all  Americans.  The  march  was  at- 
tempted again  2  days  later  but  was  in- 
terrupted for  fear  of  further  blood- 
shed. 

Finally,  together  with  National 
Guardsmen,  Army  troops,  U.S.  mar- 
shals, and  FBI  agents,  marchers  were 
able  to  complete  the  journey  from 
Brown  Chapel  in  Selma  to  the  State 
capitol  in  Montgomery.  This  coura- 
geous and  historic  march  led  directly 
to  Washington  and  passage  of  the 
■Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Tragically,  only  50.15  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  went  to  the 
polls  in  the  1988  Presidential  election. 


How  could  we  have  come  so  far,  yet  ac- 
complished so  little?  By  designating 
the  trail  from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
as  a  historic  landmark.  I  hope  to  once 
again  elevate  this  Nation's  conscious- 
ness and  remind  them  of  a  time  when 
every  citizen  did  not  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session.  Rep- 
resentative John  Lewis  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  House  and  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  it  today  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  honored  to  be  working 
with  a  man  who  has  been  a  pivotal 
leader  in  the  civil  rights  movements. 
And.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  very  important  pro- 
posal to  celebrate  as  a  national  histor- 
ic trail  the  bittersweet  memory  of  our 
Nation's  long  journey  toward  an 
America  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  located  at  1800  Fifth 
Avenue  North  in  Birmingham,  AL,  as 
the  "Robert  Smith  Vance  United 
States  Courthouse";  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ROBERT  SMITH  VANCE  UNITED  STATES 
COURTHOUSE 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
American  tradition,  after  the  death  of 
a  distinguished  and  respected  individ- 
ual, a  memorial  is  dedicated  to  com- 
memorate his  life's  work.  Following 
that  tradition,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  rename  the  old 
Federal  courthouse  in  Birmingham. 
AL.  the  Robert  Smith  Vance  United 
States  Courthouse. 

Judge  Vance  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. He  began  his  service  at  an  early 
age  as  a  page  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  Korean 
conflict,  he  was  on  active  duty  with 
the  Army  as  a  judge  advocate,  and  he 
subsequently  retired  from  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  When 
the  Korean  conflict  ended,  he  re- 
turned to  Alabama  and  practiced  law. 
with  distinction,  in  Birmingham  until 
January  3,  1978,  when  he  assumed  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

On  October  1,  1981,  as  a  result  of  the 
division  of  the  fifth  circuit,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  eleventh  circuit.  Judge  Vance's 
contributions  to  the  Federal  bench, 
and  thus  to  the  cause  of  justice,  were 
many.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
a  scholar  blessed  with  common  sense. 
He  was  a  judge's  judge. 

The  Birmingham  bar  association 
properly  described  our  loss: 

A  learned  and  competent  judge  is  often 
taken  for  granted.  But  it  is  a  time  such  as 
this,  when  an  even-handed,  dedicated  and 
respected  judge  is  taken  from  us,  that  we  re- 
alize the  true  worth  of  such  a  man.  Robert 
S.  Vance  was  such  a  treasure  and  he  will  be 


sorely  missed  as  a  judge  of  this  district  and 
as  our  friend. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  eleventh  judicial  circuit.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  measure.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2069.  A  bill  to  provide  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  employer  rever- 
sions upon  termination  of  single-em- 
ployer defined  benefit  pension  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MORATORIUM  ON  TERMINATION  OF  SINGLE- 
EMPLOYER  DETINED  BENETIT  PENSION  PLANS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering  legislation  to  place 
an  18-month  moratorium  on  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  companies  to  strip  sur- 
plus assets  from  their  pension  funds.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  look  carefully  at  this 
matter,  which  affects  the  lives  and  the 
retirement  security  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Pension  funds  are  the  primary 
source  of  income  for  our  Nation's  re- 
tirees. Taken  as  a  whole,  these  funds 
pay  out  more  each  year  than  the 
Social  Security  system.  In  1988.  for  ex- 
ample, pension  funds  paid  out  $222  bil- 
lion in  retirement  benefits  compared 
with  $148  billion  paid  by  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

Pension  funds  also  are  the  most 
basic  part  of  our  national  savings  ac- 
count. With  more  than  $2  trillion  in 
assets,  these  funds  not  only  are  our 
primary  source  of  retirement  income, 
they  are  the  pool  of  capital  upon 
which  our  entire  economy  stands. 

Given  the  obvious  importance  of 
pension  funds  for  all  Americans,  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  most  retirees, 
may  believe  that  these  funds  are 
locked  away— safe,  sound  and  secure.  I 
believed  that  was  true  until  recently.  I 
no  longer  believe  so  and  that  is  why  I 
offer  this  legislation  today. 

In  fact,  under  our  current  laws  and 
regulations,  a  retiree  with  a  perfectly 
sound,  federally-insured  pension  can 
suddenly  learn  that  his  pension  fund 
is  being  terminated  and  replaced  by  an 
annuity  from  an  insurance  company 
he  has  never  heard  of  with  no  appar- 
ent backing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
retirees  have  learned  just  that  in 
recent  years  and  many  of  them  are  un- 
derstandably alarmed  by  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  practice 
because  I  believe  it  raises  a  number  of 
questions  that  have  never  been  ade- 
quately addressed— not  the  least  being 
the  ultimate  security  of  a  retiree's 
peivsion  benefit.  Recently  those  ques- 
tions came  into  crystal-clear  focus 
when  a  major  employer  in  my  home- 
town of  Wichita,  KS.  announced  the 
termination  of  its  pension  plans  cover- 
ing some  6.300  workers  and  retirees. 
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By  itself,  this  announcement  by  the 
Coleman  Co.  might  have  attracted 
little  attention.  However,  an  alert 
newspaper  reporter  at  the  Wichita 
Eagle  learned  that  the  pension  checks 
of  Coleman  retirees  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  annuities  from  the  Execu- 
tive Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
The  reporter  further  discovered  that 
Executive  Life  had  recently  run  into 
financial  problems  and  had  been 
downgraded  by  national  investment 
rating  companies  from  a  triple-A  rated 
company  to  a  single-A  due  to  a  major 
writeoff  of  holdings  in  so-called  junk 
bonds. 

The  resulting  news  story,  set  off 
alarm  bells  both  in  Wichita  and  in 
Washington.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Dole,  and  I  both  began  looking  into 
this  and  asking  questions  of  Coleman 
and  its  parent  company.  MacAndrews 
and  Forbes  Holdings  of  New  York. 
The  more  closely  I  looked  at  this 
matter  the  more  concerned  I  became, 
not  only  with  this  specific  case  but 
with  pension  reversions  generally. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  key 
issues: 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  fiduciary 
standards  established  in  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  apply 
to  the  handling  of  pension  fund  assets 
after  a  plan  is  terminated.  Bizarre  as  it 
may  sound,  questionable  financial 
dealings  that  would  never  be  allowed 
in  handling  a  pension  fund  may  be  al- 
lowed with  the  same  money  once  a 
plan  is  terminated. 

In  transferring  the  obligations  of  a 
pension  fund  to  an  insurance  company 
for  payment  of  annuities  the  only 
standard  that  must  be  met  is  that  the 
insurance  company  be  licensed  in  at 
least  one  State.  That's  all.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  a  triple-A  rated  company  or 
a  giant  of  the  industry:  it  only  has  to 
be  licensed  in  one  State. 

The  Federal  Government's  obliga- 
tion to  insure  the  pension  or  annuity 
apparently  is  terminated  with  the  pen- 
sion plan  but  no  one  knows  for  certain 
if  this  would  ever  hold  up  in  court.  If 
the  insurance  company  issuing  the  an- 
nuities were  to  go  bankrupt  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  meaning  the  taxpayers, 
would  be  responsible  for  continuing  to 
pay  the  benefits. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  with  enor- 
mous implications  for  retirees  and  tax- 
payers alike,  I  wrote  to  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  and 
Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole  asking 
that  they  impose  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  pension  reversions  until 
these  matters  were  adequately  ad- 
dressed. Both  agencies  immediately 
began  investigations  of  the  Coleman 
Co.  situation.  However,  both  agencies 
also  questioned  the  need  for  a  broad 
moratorium  and  their  legal  power  to 
impose  such  a  step. 

Last  week.  Senator  Dole  and  I  met 
with  senior  executives  of  Coleman  and 


MacAndrews  and  Forbes.  In  that 
meeting,  the  companies'  executives 
agreed  to  a  request  by  the  PBGC  to 
further  delay  their  pension  reversions 
for  at  least  60  days.  They  also  an- 
nounced that  they  were  withdrawing 
from  their  arrangement  with  Execu- 
tive Life  and  would  instead  seek  to 
place  their  retirees'  annuities  with  a 
triple-A  rated  company,  as  Executive 
Life  had  been  when  this  process  first 
started. 

In  taking  these  steps,  Coleman  and 
MacAndrews  and  Forbes  are  voluntari- 
ly going  above  and  beyond  current 
legal  requirements.  They  are  acting 
reasonably  and  responsibly  to  safe- 
guard the  benefits  of  their  retirees.  I 
.salute  them  for  this  but  I  believe  we 
should  also  require  that  every  compa- 
ny act  reasonably  and  responsibly 
with  money  held  in  trust  for  their 
workers  and  retirees. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  drafting  leg- 
islation to  address  the  issues  I  have 
outlined  in  this  statement  and  to 
impose  tough  new  standards  on  pen- 
sion plan  terminations  and  surplus 
asset  reversions.  If  the  past  is  any 
guide  to  the  future,  this  may  be  a  pro- 
tracted effort  because  there  are  many 
difficult  and  complex  matters  involved 
and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
disagreement. 

The  very  heart  of  this  issue  is  the 
matter  of  surplus  assets  in  pension 
plans.  These  assets  can  make  a  compa- 
ny an  attractive  target  for  a  takeover 
or  a  leveraged  buyout.  The  pension 
plan  is  then  terminated  and  the  sur- 
plus is  stripped  out  for  the  company 
or  its  new  owners  to  use  as  they  wish. 
Companies  believe  these  surplus  assets 
belong  to  them  because  they  voluntar- 
ily established  the  pension  plan  to 
begin  with  and  they  have  made  contri- 
butions into  the  plan.  Retirees  and 
others  believe  the  surplus  is  part  of 
the  promise  made  to  them  and  should 
either  be  used  to  improve  benefits  or 
left  alone. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  pension  fund 
surpluses  belong  right  where  they 
are— in  the  pension  fund.  For  one 
thing,  the  current  surpluses  are 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  a  major 
increase  in  the  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  over  the  past  8  years.  If  stocks 
and  bonds  drop  in  value,  as  they  will 
at  some  point,  these  surpluses  could 
evaporate  like  the  morning  mist.  Ter- 
minating these  funds  and  stripping 
out  the  surplus  is  but  one  more  way  to 
realize  immediate  short-term  gain  at 
potentially  large  long-term  cost. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  we 
must  impose  a  moratorium.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  legislation 
does  not  prevent  pension  terminations. 
My  bill  only  prevents  the  stripping  of 
pension  plan  assets  for  nonpension 
purposes. 

Under  this  bill  a  pension  plan  can  be 
terminated  and  a  new  plan  established 
provided  that  the  company  does  not 


try  to  strip  the  old  plan's  surplus  to 
use  for  nonpension  purposes.  There 
are  a  variety  of  reasons  a  pension  plan 
might  be  terminated  unrelated  to  the 
asset  stripping  issue,  including  the 
need  to  establish  a  new  plan  with 
more  generous  benefits.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  new.  more  generous  plan 
may  be  established  and  that  accrued 
benefits  under  the  old  plan  of  less 
than  $3,500  may  be  paid  out. 

What  this  legislation  does  do.  how- 
ever, is  require  that  a  pension  plan 
surplus  must  be  either  paid  to  the  em- 
ployees, placed  in  the  new  plan  or 
placed  in  a  trust  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  the  employees.  This  trust  would 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  morato- 
rium and  would  then  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  laws  applicable  on 
August  1,  1991.  This  gives  Congress 
the  time  necessary  to  clarify  the  cur- 
rent pension  termination  procedure 
and  to  resolve  other  difficult  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I  l.*-MONTH  MORATORIIM  OF  EMPLOY. 
ER  REVERSIONS  i:PON  PL.\N  TERMI- 
NATION. 

(a)  In  General— In  the  case  of  any  termi- 
nation of  a  defined  benefit  plan  (other  than 
a  multiemployer  plan)  with  respect  to  which 
the  final  distribution  of  assets  pursuant  to 
section  4044  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  has  not  begun 
before  February  5,  1990— 

(1)  subsections  (a)  and  <b)(9)  of  section 
408  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  transaction  constituting  a  distribu- 
tion to  the  employer  in  connection  with 
such  termination,  and 

(2)  each  party  in  interest  having  any  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  management  or 
disposition  of  the  assets  of  the  plan  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  a  breach  of 
fiduciary  duty  under  part  IV  of  title  I  of 
such  Act  unless,  in  the  final  distribution  of 
assets  of  the  plan,  any  amount  that  would 
have  been  available  for  distribution  to  the 
employer  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  (but 
for  any  amendments  to  the  plan  adopted  in 
conformance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section)  is  distributed  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  or  paid  into  a  trust  established 
by  the  employer  or  plan  administrator  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Trust.— The  employer  or  plan  admin- 
istrator shall  designate  the  trustee  of  a 
trust  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
The  terms  of  the  trust  shall  provide  for 
final  distribution  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
trust  in  accordance  with  such  applicable  law 
as  may  be  in  effect  on  the  date  of  distribu- 
ton  from  the  trust  punisant  to  subsection 
(d)  and  shall  otherwise  be  consistent  with 
any  terms  of  the  plan  providing  for  such 
trust  and  such  regrulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Exclusive  Purposes  of  Trust.— Any 
trust  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for— 


( 1 )  receiving  and  holding  any  amount  paid 
into  the  trust  under  this  section. 

(2)  defraying  the  reasonable  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
trusteeship  under  this  section,  and 

(3)  making  the  final  distribution  from  the 
trust  under  subsection  (d). 

Any  income  earned  on  the  balance  in  such 
trust  shall  be  paid  into  such  trust. 

(d)  End  of  Moratorium —Subject  to  ap- 
plicable law  as  in  effect  on  August  1.  1991— 

(1)  subsecton  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  terminations  pursuant  to  which  no 
distribution  of  plan  assets  has  commenced 
as  of  such  date,  and 

(2)  during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
such  date,  any  trust  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  shall  be  dissolved  and  any 
balance  (including  income)  in  such  trust  at 
the  time  of  its  dissolution  shall  be  distribut- 
ed from  the  trust  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  trust. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  2070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
possession  or  discharge  of  a  firearm  in 
a  school  zone:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

GUN-FREE  SCHOOL  ZONES  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
growing  problem  in  America  today: 
The  proliferation  of  firearms  in  our 
schools.  Over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  witnessed  a  shocking  number  of 
attacks  against  our  children  as  they 
sat  in  the  classroom  and  played  in  the 
schoolyard.  Less  than  2  years  ago  in 
Winnetka,  IL.  Laurie  Dann  opened  fire 
on  an  elementary  school  classroom. 
She  injured  six  children  and  killed 
one.  Just  last  year  on  a  California 
school  playground.  Patrick  Purdy  used 
an  AK-47  assault  rifle  to  kill  5  chil- 
dren and  wound  30  more.  And  last  fall 
in  Washington.  DC.  four  students 
were  injured  when  gunfire  broke  out 
in  a  dispute  over  cafeteria  seating.  The 
assailant  was  a  high  school  dropout. 

Armed  outsiders  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  pose  a  threat  to  our  chil- 
dren. The  National  School  Safety 
Center  estimates  that  more  than 
100.000  students  carry  guns  to  school 
every  day.  and  that  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  students  brought  a 
handgun  to  school  at  least  once  in 
1987.  In  New  York  City  alone,  school 
authorities  confiscated  almost  2,000 
weapons  from  students  in  1988. 

My  home  State,  Wisconsin,  is  not 
immune  from  this  wave  of  gun  vio- 
lence. Last  year,  the  Milwaukee  school 
system  expelled  more  than  a  dozen 
students  for  weapons  violations.  And 
the  nimiber  of  Milwaukee  County  ju- 
veniles charged  with  handgun  posses- 
sion has  doubled  over  the  past  2  years. 
According  to  Gerald  Mourning,  the  di- 
rector of  school  safety  for  Milwaukee, 
"[Klids  who  did  their  fighting  with 
their  fists,  and  perhaps  knives,  are 
now  settling  their  arguments  with 
guns." 

To  ensure  that  our  school  grounds 
do  not  become  battlegrounds,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Gun-Free  School  Zones 


Act  of  1990.  Similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  my 
colleague,  Edward  Feighan. 

Our  bill  is  simple,  effective,  and 
straightforward.  The  measure  would 
create  a  Federal  criminal  offense 
knowingly  to  bring  a  gun  within  1.000 
feet  of  a  public,  private,  or  parochial 
school.  It  would  also  make  it  a  crime 
to  fire  a  gun  in  these  zones.  Each  vio- 
lation would  carry  a  maximum  prison 
sentence  of  5  years  and  a  fine  of  up  to 
$5,000.  However,  the  act  contains  care- 
fully crafted  exceptior\s  for  school-ap- 
proved programs,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  unloaded  guns  in  locked 
containers.  It  also  would  exempt  pri- 
vate property  that  is  not  part  of 
school  grounds. 

Mr.  F>resident,  the  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  underscores  its 
commonsense  approach.  Already,  the 
National  Education  Asociation,  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  have  endorsed 
the  legislation.  When  Congress  man- 
dated drug-free  school  zones  in  1984, 
we  declared  that  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms deserve  special  protection.  In 
the  same  way,  this  bill  will  help  keep 
the  areas  around  our  schools  from  be- 
coming sanctuaries  for  armed  crimi- 
nals and  drug  gangs.  Gun-free  school 
zones  are  not  a  panacea,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  an  important  step  toward 
fighting  gun  violence  and  keeping  our 
teachers  and  children  safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  as  follows: 

S.  2070 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  L  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun-Free 
School  Zones  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  POSSESSION  OR 
DISCHARGE  OK  A  FIREAR.M  IN  A 
SCH(K)L  ZONE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(q)(l)(A)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  in- 
dividual knowingly  to  possess  a  firearm  at  a 
place  that  the  individual  knows,  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  is  a  school  zone. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  possession  of  a  firearm— 

"(i)  on  private  property  not  part  of  school 
grounds; 

"(ii)  if  the  individual  possessing  the  fire- 
arm is  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  State  in 
which  the  school  zone  is  located  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  State  and  the  law  of 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  requires 
that,  before  an  individual  obtain  such  a  li- 
cense, the  law  enforcement  authorities  of 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  verify  that 
the  individual  is  qualified  under  law  to  re- 
ceive the  license; 

"(iii)  which  is— 

"(I)  not  loaded;  aoid 


"(II)  In  a  locked  container,  or  a  locked 
firearm  rack  which  is  in  a  motor  vehicle; 

"(iv)  by  an  individual  for  use  In  a  program 
approved  by  a  school  in  the  school  zone; 

"(v)  by  an  individual  in  accordance  with  a 
contract  entered  into  between  a  school  in 
the  school  zone  and  the  individual  or  an  em- 
ployer of  the  individual; 

"(vi)  by  a  law  enforcement  officer  acting 
in  his  or  her  official  capacity;  or 

"(vii)  that  is  unloaded  and  is  possessed  by 
an  individual  while  traversing  school  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to 
public  or  private  lands  open  to  hunting,  if 
the  entry  on  school  premises  is  authorized 
by  school  authorities. 

■i2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  knowingly  or  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  another,  to  discharge  or  at- 
tempt to  discharge  a  firearm  at  a  place  that 
the  person  knows  is  a  school  zone. 

(B)  Subparagraph  <A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  discharge  of  a  firearm— 

"(i)  on  private  property  not  part  of  school 
grounds; 

"(ii)  as  part  of  a  program  approved  by  a 
school  in  the  school  zone,  by  an  individual 
who  is  participating  in  the  program; 

"(iii)  by  an  individual  in  accordance  with  a 
contract  entered  into  between  a  school  In  a 
school  zone  and  the  individual  or  an  em- 
ployer of  the  individual;  or 

"(iv)  by  a  law  enforcement  officer  acting 
in  his  or  her  official  capacity. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  preempting  or  preventing  a 
State  or  local  government  from  enaicttng  a 
statute  establishing  gun-free  school  zones  as 
provided  in  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Definitions— Section  921(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(25)  The  term  school  zone'  means— 

"(A)  in.  or  on  the  grounds  of.  a  public,  pa- 
rochial or  private  school;  or 

"<B)  within  a  distance  of  1.000  feet  from 
the  grounds  of  a  public,  parochial  or  private 
school. 

"(26)  The  term  'school'  means  a  school 
which  provides  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  State  law. 

"(27)  The  term  motor  vehicle'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  10102  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code.". 

(c)  PENALTY.— Section  924(a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(4)  Whoever  violates  section  922(q)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  run  concurrently  with 
any  other  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  conduct 
engaged  in  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March   23,   1990,  as    'National 
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Energy  Education  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAI.  laJEKGY  EDUCATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
recycling,  alternate  energy  sources, 
off-shore  drilling,  and  global  warming 
are  all  issues  certain  to  be  echoing  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  well  into  the 
next  century.  As  our  constituents  turn 
to  us  for  guidance,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  leadership  as  well  as 
adequate  answers  to  their  questions. 

One  such  answer  lies  in  our  Nation's 
youth.  It  we  can  develop  a  nation  of 
energy-literate  students  we  are  one 
step  closer  to  a  citizenry  of  informed 
adults.  I  rise  today,  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  to  assist  in 
this  energy  education  effert  by  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23,  1990  as  National  Energy 
Education  Day. 

Congress  launched  NEED  in  1980. 
Since  then,  the  project  has  grown  to 
include  38  State  committees  and  over 
150  regional  committees.  This  year  be- 
tween 8,000  and  10.000  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  culminate  weeks  and  months 
of  prior  planning  and  research  in  a 
celebration  of  NEED'S  10th  anniversa- 
ry. Based  on  the  theory  that  students 
retain  more  knowledge  when  actively 
engaged,  NEED  incorporates  coopera- 
tive learning  and  the  most  current 
educational  research  into  a  year-round 
study  of  energy  topics.  In  addition, 
students  use  NEED  as  a  vehicle  to 
heighten  their  cormnunity's  awareness 
of  many  complex  energy  issues. 

I  urge  may  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  joint  resolution,  not  as  simply  an- 
other commemorative  day  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  allow  students,  educa- 
tors and  community  leaders  to  cele- 
brate the  national  energy  network 
that  the  National  Energy  Education 
Development  Project  has  become.* 


By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating April  1990  as    "National  Recy- 
cling Month  ":   to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  RECYCLING  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  P»resident,  today 
I  along  with  Senators  Baucus,  Brad- 
ley, and  Wilson,  are  introducing  legis- 
lation to  designate  April,  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Recycling  Month."  The  impor- 
tance of  educating  the  public  about 
the  real  benefits  to  society  from  recy- 
cling cannot  be  overstated. 

Recycling  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
at  least  not  in  concept.  America's  early 
settlers  recycled  as  a  matter  of  surviv- 
al, turning  com  husks  into  mattresses 
and  old  clothes  into  quilts.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  will  remember  the  ma- 
terials conservation  efforts  during 
World  War  II,  when  aluminum  foil 
was  carefully  saved,  used  automobile 
tires  collected,  and  many  other  con- 
sumer  items   were   recycled   and   put 


toward  the  war  effort.  In  fact,  most  of 
us  have  recycled  materials  at  some 
point  in  our  lives— typically  paper,  alu- 
minum, or  glass. 

While  many  of  us  may  be  familiar 
with  recycling,  there  is  still  a  need  for 
public  education  campaigns  to  inform 
consumers  that  garbage  does  not  dis- 
appear when  the  sanitation  worker 
loads  it  into  the  truck.  Our  society 
must  be  made  aware  that  there  are 
very  real  costs,  both  financial  and  en- 
vironmental, associated  with  the  con- 
tinued proliferation  of  municipal  gar- 
bage. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. The  United  States  presently  is 
generating  about  160  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  per  year,  almost  double  the 
amount  we  produced  in  1965.  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  United 
States  will  generate  close  to  200  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  "Towns  and  cities  across  the 
United  States  are  realizing  that  the 
city  dump  will  be  forced  to  close  its 
gates  in  a  few  short  years.  Just  in  the 
last  two  decades  the  number  of  land- 
fills accepting  solid  waste  has  been  re- 
duced dramatically— from  about  30,000 
to  6,000.  It  is  becoming  virtually  im- 
possible to  establish  any  new  landfill 
sites  because  of  the  'not  in  my  back- 
yard syndrome."  and  the  rising  value 
of  land  and  real  estate. 

When  confronting  an  urgent  crisis, 
such  as  the  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  burgeoning 
mountains  of  trash,  it  is  tempting  to 
look  to  technology  to  provide  us  with 
the  easy  solution.  Such  technological 
fixes,  however,  will  not  eliminate  the 
undeniable  need  for  significant 
changes  in  the  way  we  conduct  our 
daily  lives.  Not  only  must  we  find 
more  environmentally  sound  ways  of 
handling  municipal  trash,  but  we  must 
also  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  gar- 
bage we  generate  in  the  first  place. 
This  will  require  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  consumers,  manufacturers, 
and  government.  That  is  why  we  are 
introducing  legislation  to  designate 
April,  1990  as  National  Recycling 
Month. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  household 
garbage  we  generate  poses  the  most 
difficult  of  public  policy  problems: 
changing  human  habits.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage  a 
public  attitude  that  can  allow  these 
needed  changes  to  take  place.  People 
must  be  made  aware  that  their  actions 
do  have  a  critical  impact  on  reducing 
the  amount  of  garbage  entering  the 
waste  stream. 

It  is  critical  that  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren—the next  generation  of  consum- 
ers—learn sound  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices so  that  by  adulthood,  those  prac- 
tices will  have  become  habit.  We  se- 
lected April  as  National  Recycling 
Month  so  as  to  coincide  with  Earth 
Day.  April  22.  1990.  It  is  our  hope  that 


during  the  month  of  April,  schools  will 
sponsor  educational  activities  on  how 
recycling  can  help  us  preserve  the 
Earth's  natural  resources. 

My  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a 
mandatory  recycling  law.  Presently, 
over  65  percent  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  Rhode  Island  separate  recyclables 
such  as  glass,  paper,  aluminum  and 
plastics  for  curbside  collection.  By  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  the  entire  State  will 
participate  in  this  recycling  program. 

Recycling  also  creates  employment. 
According  to  one  recent  study  10,000 
tons  of  material  spawns  36  jobs  com- 
pared to  6  for  landfilling  the  same 
amount.  Some  communities  have 
formed  working  partnerships  with 
workshops  for  the  disabled,  developed 
and  administered  job  training  partner- 
ships, or  otherwise  found  work  for  un- 
employed labor  in  recycling  programs. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Environmental  Man- 
agement estimates  that  300  jobs  have 
been  created  by  recycling. 

The  exciting  feature  of  the  battle 
against  solid  waste  is  that  it  can  be 
won.  Other  nations  are  doing  far 
better  than  we  are.  No  drastic  solu- 
tions are  required,  nor  are  big  sacrific- 
es sought.  With  relatively  small 
changes  in  habits,  educational  initia- 
tives, and  reasonable  laws  we  can  over- 
come the  crisis  we  now  face.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  help  us  move  closer 
toward  this  goal  by  joining  us  in  desig- 
nating April.  1990  as  National  Recy- 
cling Month.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  250 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of 
enormous  volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year 
presents  unacceptable  threats  to  human 
health  and  the  environment; 

Whereas  several  regions  of  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of 
disposal  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  inability  to  find 
sites  for  new  solid  waste  management  facili- 
ties, many  communities  are  managing  waste 
in  facilities  that  were  not  designed  with  the 
best  available  environmental  controls; 

Whereas  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  and  solid  waste  must  be  reduced  and 
as  much  remaining  waste  as  possible  must 
be  recycled  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  and  to  minimize  treatment 
and  disposal  capacity  problems; 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste 
can  be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  source  separation,  mechanical  sepa- 
ration, and  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas  local  governments  should  be  an 
integral  component  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  regarding  the  management  of 
municipal  solid  waste; 

Whereas  developing  a  system  of  waste 
management  that,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  separates  elements  of  the  waste 
stream  that  require  special  management  or 


that  are  in  demand  for  reuse  or  recycling 
will  enhance  the  economic  feasibility  and 
environmental  safety  of  all  management 
methods,  including  recycling,  incineration, 
and  land  disposal; 

Whereas  source  reduction  and  recycling 
represent  the  most  enviornmentally  sound 
means  of  managing  municipal  solid  waste 
and  can  often  be  carried  out  with  a  lower 
cost  than  is  incurred  by  other  means; 

Whereas  recycling  preserves  limited  land- 
fill capacity  and  reduces  the  amount  of  solid 
waste  intended  for  incineration: 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy  and 
avoid  the  pollution  created  from  extracting 
resources  from  their  national  environment; 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid 
waste  management: 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  of  recy- 
cling scrap  metals,  paper,  and  glass  already 
exists  and  is  significantly  reducing  the 
quantity  of  solid  waste  entering  landfills  or 
incinerators: 

Whereas  the  technology  for  recycling 
plastic  is  currently  under  development,  and 
progress  continues  toward  increasing  poten- 
tial markets; 

Whereas  many  consumer  products  are  de- 
signed without  sufficient  regard  for  safe  and 
efficient  recycling  after  disposal; 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  effi- 
ciently; 

Whereas  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures 
that  will  increase  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
that  is  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  growth  of  in- 
cremental markets  for  materials  recovered 
from  recyclable  goods: 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  establish  incentives  for  house- 
hold separation  of  waste  to  encourage  recy- 
cling; 

Whereas  the  success  of  source  reduction 
and  recycling  programs  depends  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  an  informed  public;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational and  legislative  endeavors  that  pro- 
mote waste  separation  methods,  communi- 
ty-based recycling  programs,  and  expanded 
utilization  of  recovered  materials:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  1990  is 
designated  as  "National  Recycling  Month". 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  695,  a  bill  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing 
and  rewarding  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments; enhancing  parental  choice;  en- 
couraging the  study  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.  775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  775,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish 
three  centers  for  Metal  Casting  Com- 
petitiveness Research. 

S.   1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1216,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  give  employers  and  performers 
in  the  live  performing  arts,  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  Act  to 
employers  and  employees  in  similarly 
situated  industries,  to  give  to  such  em- 
ployers and  performers  the  same 
rights  given  by  sections  8(f)  of  such 
Act  to  employers  and  employees  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1310.  a  bill 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000.  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  lit- 
eracy programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1365 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1365.  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  grants 
to  States  for  projects  to  demonstrate 
innovative  alternatives  to  the  incarcer- 
ation of  persons  for  nonviolent  of- 
fenses and  drug-related  offenses. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1430,  a  bill 
to  enhance  national  and  community 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1664.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
congressional  commemorative  medal 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  present  during  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 

S.  1696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1696,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 


prohibit  racially  discriminatory  capital 
sentencing. 

S.  1751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1751,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  refrigerated  motor  vehicles 
for  the  transportation  of  solid  waste, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  cargo  tanks  in 
providing  motor  vehicle  transportation 
of  food  and  hazardous  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1791,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961 
to  assist  in  the  growth  of  international 
travel  and  tourism  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  181S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1815.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude the  imposition  of  employer 
Social  Security  taxes  on  cash  tips. 

S.   1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1835,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  grants  for  drug  abuse  resistance 
education  instruction  for  students,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1BS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbattm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1854.  a  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Aviation  Policy  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  airfares  and 
routes,  and  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  certain  actions 
to  improve  service  and  promote  safety 
in  airline  travel. 

S.   1876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1876.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  for  the  costs  of 
small  businesses  in  providing  accessi- 
bility for  disabled  individuals. 

S.  1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1893,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1984. 

S.  2021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2021,  a  bill  to  amend 
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title  11.  United  States  Code,  to  ensure 
that  the  bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used 
to  prevent  restitution  to.  or  recovery 
of.  failed  financial  institutions. 

S.   2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  1991  under 
certain  Government  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate*  "April  1990  as 
"National  Prevent-A-Li'tter  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Ddrei«berger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor    of   Senate    Joint    Resolution 

235.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con 
stitutional   amendment   to   limit   con- 
gressional terms. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConciniI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ChafeeL  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint   Resolution 

236,  a  joint  resolution  designating  May 
6  through  12.  1990.  as  "Be  Kind  to 
Animals  and  National  Pet  Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the 
Senator  frcan  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  243,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  March  25,  1990,  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Massachiisetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER] ,  the  Senator 
from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Lieberman]. 


the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246,  a 
joint  resolution  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  repeal  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3379. 


NOTICE 


in  the  Record  of  January  31,  1990, 
the  following  cosponsors  were  inad- 
vertently omitted.  The  permanent 
Record  will  be  corrected  accordingly. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DAmato].  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg]. the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  238.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  5.  1990.  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1226 

Mr.  SIMON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1310)  to  eliminate  illiter- 
acy by  the  year  2000.  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  illiteracy  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  5,  strike  "1989'  and  insert 

1990-. 

On  page  47.  line  13,  strike  '1989'  and 
insert    1990". 

On  page  65.  line  7,  strike  •1989"  and  insert 

1990" 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
all  through  line  25.  and  insert  the  following: 

<B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  striking  all  beginning  with  "con- 
sist" through  the  end  period  and  inserting 
"consists  of— 

I  A)  representatives  of  public  education: 
iB)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
sector  employment; 

"(C)  representatives  of  recognized  State 
labor  organizations: 

■'iDi  representatives  of  private,  voluntary, 
and  community-based  literacy  organiza- 
tions: 

lE)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a 
State,  or  the  designee  of  such  individual: 
and 

■(F)  representatives  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing State  agencies: 


"(i)  the  State  education  agency; 

"(ii)  the  State  job  training  agency; 
■fiii)  the  State  human  services  agency; 

"(iv)  the  State  public  assistance  agency; 

"(v)  the  State  library  program:  and 
"(vi)    the    State    economic    development 
agency." 

On  page  72,  line  4,  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  72,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "para- 
graph (1)(B)'  and  insert  "subsection 
(aMlMB)". 

On  page  72.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "para- 
graph (2)"  and  insert  "subsection  (a)(2)". 

On  page  72.  line  9.  strike  "and  'and'  ". 

On  page  72.  line  10.  strike  "thereof"  and 
insert  "of  subsection  (a)". 

On  page  72,  line  11,  strike  "paragraph  (3)" 
and  insert  "paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)". 

On  page  73.  line  7.  strike  '"Act  is  amended" 
and  insert  "Act.  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  is  further  amended'". 

On  page  75.  line  25.  strike  "1989"  and 
insert  "1990". 

On  page  81.  line  11.  insert  ",  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations."  after  "au- 
thorized". 

On  page  83,  line  7,  strike  "1989"  and  insert 

1990". 

On  page  90,  line  5.  strike  "1989"  and  Insert 
"1990". 

On  page  92,  line  7,  strike  "1989"  and  insert 
"1990". 

On  page  97.  line  9,  strike  "(d) "  and  insert 
"(e)". 

On  page  97,  line  10.  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
'(e)". 
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BOND  AMENDMENT  NO.  1227 

Mr.  BOND  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1310,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  76.  line  8.  strike  "and". 

On  page  76,  line  10,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  "and". 

On  page  76,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(4)  foster  the  detection  of  disabilities  or 
developmental  problems  that  might  hinder 
future  learning. 

On  page  76.  line  22.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  "State  educational  agency,"  before 
■'local". 

On  page  76.  line  22.  insert  ".  or  other 
public  agencies."  before  "to  ". 

On  page  77.  between  lines  2  and  3  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
children  participating  in  State  Parents  as 
Teachers  programs  and  similar  programs 
have  more  advanced  cognitive  skills,  lan- 
guage ability,  and  social  skills  than  their 
preschool  age  counterparts. 

On  page  77,  line  3.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 
■■(c)". 

On  page  77,  line  5,  strike  "a  total  of  10 
demonstration". 

On  page  77.  line  7,  insert  "State  educa- 
tional agency",  before  "local". 

On  page  77,  line  7  and  8.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  "or". 

On  page  77.  line  8.  strike  "80  percent"  and 
insert  "the  Federal  share". 

On  page  77,  line  14.  insert  "primarily" 
after  "programs". 

On  page  77,  between  lines  22  and  23  insert 
the  following: 

OKA)  Each  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  an  amount  which  is  not 
less  than  $100,000  or  more  than  $750,000. 

(B)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  awarded  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  population  to  be  served,  the  size 


of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  financial 
resources  of  such  population  and  area. 
(4)  The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  sutjsection  shall 
be  90  percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  80  percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  70  percent: 

(D)  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  60  percent;  and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  50  percent. 

On  page  77,  line  23,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  page  77,  line  24,  insert  "State  educa- 
tional agency."  before  "local". 

On  page  77,  line  25.  strike  "demonstra- 
tion". 

On  page  78.  line  10.  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
■■(e)^". 

On  page  78,  line  11.  strike  "and"  and 
insert  'Stale  educational  agency,'  before 
"local". 

On  page  78,  line  12.  insert  ".  or  other 
public  agencies"  before  ■receiving". 

On  page  78,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  ■disor- 
ders and  learning  disabilities  "  and  insert 
"disorders,  learning  disabilities,  and  hearing 
and  vision  problems:". 

On  page  78,  line  24.  insert  "heallh  care." 
and  "counseling.  ". 

On  page  79.  line  2.  insert  "Slate  educa- 
tional agency.  "  before  "local". 

On  page  79.  line  15,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"■(f)". 

On  page  79,  line  17,  insert  "State  educa- 
tional agency."'  before  "Local". 

On  page  79.  line  17.  strike  ".  and"  and 
insert  "or". 

On  page  80.  line  14,  strike  "{D"  and  insert 
"(g)". 

On  page  80.  line  15.  strike  '(b) '  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  80,  line  19.  insert  "state  educa- 
tional agency."  before  'local',  and  insert 
"or  other  public  agencies  "before  receiving". 

On  page  80,  line  24.  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  81.  line  1.  strike  "(g) "  and  insert 
"(h)". 

On  page  81,  line  10,  strike  "(h) '"  and  insert 
"(i)". 

On  page  83.  line  1.  strike  "(h)"  and  insert 
"(i)". 


HEINZ  (AND  SPECTER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1228 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  Heinz, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Specter)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1310, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  75,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"SEC.  373.  EDICATION  PR(M:RAMS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL drivers 
"(a)  Program  Authorized.- (1)  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  commercial  drivers  which  are 
necessary  to  successfully  complete  the 
knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 


authorized  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  states  to  meet  the  non- 
federal share  from  state  funds. 

"(c)  Eligible  Individuals.— Individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers; 

"(2)  colleges,  universities,  or  community 
colleges: 

"(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams; and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers;  and 

"(5)  any  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  that  would  most  ef- 
ficiently educate  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Definition.— The  term  commercial 
driver'  means  an  individual  required  to  pos- 
sess a  commercial  driver's  license  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1992  ". 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
1229  AND  1230 

Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for   Mr.    Arm- 
strong) proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  bill  S.  1310,  supra;  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1229 

On  page  69.  line  6.  strike  "Council."  and 
insert  "Council.  The  Council  shall  also  in- 
clude classroom  teachers  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  results  in  teaching  chil- 
dren or  adults  to  read.". 

Amendment  No.  1230 

On  page  61,  line  4,  strike  "to"  and  insert 
"which  may". 

On  page  62.  line  6,  strike  "including"  and 
insert  "such  as". 

On  page  62,  line  10.  strike  "and". 

On  page  62.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

"(ii)  reading  instruction  in  methods  such 
as  Basel  reading  method,  exposure  method, 
intensive  systematic  phonics  method,  lin- 
guistic method,  Ortin-Gillingham  method, 
sight  word  ('look-say')  method,  or  whole 
word  method;  and 

On  page  62.  line  11.  strike  "(ii)"  and  insert 
"(iii) ". 

On  page  72.  line  22,  strike  "level.';"  and 
insert  "level:  and  ". 

On  page  72.  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

"(4)  training  the  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  in  reading  instruction  meth- 
ods such  as  the  Basal  reading  method,  expo- 
sure method,  intensive  systematic  phonics 
method,  linguistic  method,  Ortin-Gilllng- 
ham  method,  sight  word  Clook-say') 
method,  or  whole  word  method."; 

On  page  72,  line  23,  strike  "(4)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  73,  line  1,  strike  "■(5)"  and  insert 
""(E)". 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1231 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  Mr.  Wallop. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Bingaman)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1310,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  line  12,  strike  "Section"  and 
insert  "(a)  Altthorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—Section". 


On  page  76,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Indians.— Section  1052  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  2742)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  and  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations,"  after  "such  agencies" 
in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  by  inserting  '  .  Indian  tribes,  and  tribal 
organizations  "  after  "States"  each  place  it 
appears  In  subsection  (b).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

"(1)  The  term  State'  includes  each  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  tribal 
organization'  have  the  respective  meaning 
given  to  each  of  those  terms  under  section  4 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b).". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  which  was  previ- 
ously announced  for  February  7  at  2 
p.m.,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 26  at  10  a.m.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  is  to  receive  testimony  on  two 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  987,  the 
House-passed  Tongass  reform  legisla- 
tion, which  have  not  been  directly  ad- 
dressed at  previous  subcommittee 
hearings.  Specifically,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  take  testimony  on  those  por- 
tions of  H.R.  987,  relating  to  fisheries 
protection  and  buffer  zones  (section 
104(e)),  and  those  provisions  relating 
to  the  designation  of  additional  wilder- 
ness areas  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  (title  III). 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202 
24-7933. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  February  5,  1990,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  reduce 
Social  Security  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  Monday,  February  5,  1990. 


UM 
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10  a.m.  for  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  following  De- 
partment of  Energy  nominations: 
John  Wesley  Bartlett.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment, vice  Ben  C.  Rusche.  resigned, 
and  Robert  H.  Gentile,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Fossil  Energy),  vice  James  Allen 
Wampler,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IN     COMMEMORATION     OF     THE 
MARIAN  CATHOLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOL  MARCHING  BAND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  honor  to  once  again  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  members  of  the  Marian 
Catholic  High  School  Marching  Band 
for  their  outstanding  accomplishments 
in  national  high  school  band  competi- 
tion. The  Spartan  Marching  Band  of 
Marian  Catholic  High,  located  in  Chi- 
cago Heights,  IL,  is  the  1989  Grand 
National  Champion  of  the  nationwide 
high  school  band  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  Marching  Bands  of  Amer- 
ica. This  year's  achievement  alone 
would  deserve  our  attention,  but  it  is 
even  more  remarkable  because  the 
Spartan  Marching  Band  has  held  this 
honor  for  3  consecutive  years.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  received  this  award  for 
the  fourth  time  in  5  years— a  feat 
never  before  accomplished. 

This  year's  competition  held  in  Indi- 
anapolis. IN,  was  attended  by  56  top- 
notch  bands  from  across  the  Nation. 
After  2  grueling  days  of  displaying  its 
talents  to  an  audience  of  music  enthu- 
siasts. Marian  High  School  defended 
its  National  Champion  status  with  an 
inspiring  performance.  The  winning 
score  was  an  impressive  94  points. 

In  addition  to  this  year's  national 
competition,  the  Spartan  Band  has 
won  the  Illinois  State  Championship 
in  its  class  for  5  of  the  past  7  years. 
Along  with  the  Grand  National  Cham- 
pionship Award.  Marian  Catholic  High 
School  received  the  trophy  as  AA  Divi- 
sion Champions  and  the  Highest 
Achievement  Award  for  Best  General 
Effect. 

Under  the  direction  of  Greg  Bimm 
and  the  assistant  directorship  of  Bob 
Page.  Marian  Catholic  High  School 
Marching  Band  has  provided  spectacu- 
lar entertairunent.  It  has  been  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  its  community,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  All  too  often  we  forget  the 
countless  hours  invested  and  the  dedi- 
cation required  to  produce  an  impres- 
sive work  of  art.  These  talented  young 
men  and  women  who  dedicate  them- 
selves to  a  skillfully  coordinated  musi- 
cal performance  are  nothing  short  of 


artists  with  a  profound  commitment  to 
their  craft. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Marian  Catholic  High  School  March- 
ing Band  for  its  distinguished  record 
of  accomplishment,  and  in  wishing  the 
members  and  the  band  our  best  for 
continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come.» 


RABBI  MENACHEM  MENDEL 
SCHNEERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneer- 
son's  investiture  as  the  Seventh  Luba- 
vitcher  Rebbe.  For  over  40  eventful 
years  Rabbi  Schneerson  has  provided 
inspired  leadership  to  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  educational,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious agencies  that  have  helped  write 
a  major  chapter  in  contemporary 
Jewish  history.  New  Yorkers  of  all 
faiths  are  proud  that  the  world  head- 
quarters of  Lubavitch  is  located  in  the 
Crown  Heights  section  of  New  York 
City's  borough  of  Brooklyn  where  it 
was  relocated  in  1940  by  the  current 
Rebbe's  venerable  predecessor  and 
father-in-law.  Rabbi  Joseph  Schneer- 
son. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  role  that  a  Member  of 
this  body  played  in  securing  the  re- 
lease of  Rabbi  Joseph  Schneerson 
from  a  Soviet  prison  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  his  entire  immediate  family,  in- 
cluding the  current  Rebbe,  from  Sta- 
lin's Russia.  The  intervention  of  Sena- 
tor William  Borah  of  Idaho  on  behalf 
of  this  beleaguered  Chassidic  family 
stands  as  a  noble  example  of  coura- 
geous moral  leadership.  All  of  us  in 
public  life  would  do  well  to  ponder 
Senator  Borah's  oft-repeated  explana- 
tion as  to  his  "motive"  in  leading  an 
international  campaign  to  save  an  ap- 
parently obscure  religious  leader  in  a 
faraway  land.  "I  like  to  do  things  that 
get  me  votes  in  that  next  election  in 
Idaho  but  every  so  often  I  do  some- 
thing that  assures  me  of  votes  in  that 
final  election  we  will  all  have  to  stand 
for  someday." 

I  thought  of  Senator  Borah  less 
than  a  month  ago  when  I  visited  Mo- 
rocco in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia. 

When  I  met  with  the  Jewish  leaders 
of  Morocco  and  toured  several  of  their 
synagogues  and  civic  centers  I  discov- 
ered two  pictures  in  every  building— 
His  Majesty  King  Hassan  II  and  the 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson. 

This  should  not  surprise  anyone  who 
IS  familiar  with  the  Rebbe's  historic 
role  in  supporting  Jewish  education 
and  Jewish  continuity  throughout  the 
world.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
familiar  with  Lubavitcher  activities  in 


their  own  States  but  Lubavitch  is  also 
deeply  involved  in  over  100  nations 
around  the  globe— including  many 
where  it  is  the  only  official  Jewish 
presence  and  the  only  source  of 
Jewish  educational  and  religious  train- 
ing. And,  some  day,  hopefully  soon, 
the  full  story  will  be  told  of  Luba- 
vitch's  heroic  role  in  keeping  Judaism 
alive  in  lands  of  cruel  tyranny  where 
teaching  the  Bible  is  a  crime  and  ut- 
tering a  public  prayer  is  rewarded  with 
a  prison  sentence. 

For  40  years  these  remarkable  activi- 
ties—the publicized  and  the  clandes- 
tine; the  Chanukah  lamp  lighting  on 
television  and  the  underground 
matzah  baking  under  the  noses  of 
Communist  secret  police,  the  young 
women  giving  out  Sabbath  candles  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Yeshiva  schools 
in  Arab  lands— have  been  directed  and 
inspired  by  Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel 
Schneerson. 

I  ask  that  I  may  place  in  the  Record 
a  brief  biography  of  Rabbi  Schneerson 
and  a  description  of  his  career  pre- 
pared by  the  Lubavitch  Youth  Organi- 
zation. I  am  sure  that  the  entire 
Senate  joins  me  in  congratulating  him 
on  his  40  years  of  exceptional  spiritual 
leadership  and  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  healthy  and  vigorous  in- 
volvement: L'chaim. 

The  material  follows: 

THE  REBBE 

The  Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson,  world  leader  of  the 
Chabad-Lubavitch  Movement,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  respected  Jewish 
personalities  of  our  time.  To  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Chassidim  and  numerous 
followers  and  admirers  around  the  world,  he 
is  "the  Rebbe."  today's  most  dominant 
figure  in  Judaism  and  largely  responsible 
for  stirring  the  conscience  and  spiritual 
awakening  of  world  Jewry. 

Prom  his  office  at  Lubavitch  World  Head- 
quarters in  New  York,  the  Rebbe  generates 
a  constant  flow  of  optimism,  strength  and 
instruction  that  unites  and  inspires  world 
Jewry.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Rebbe's  innova 
tions  are  so  deeply  ingrained  in  Jewish  life 
today  that  they  often  are  no  longer  identi- 
fied as  Lubavitch  in  origin. 

EARLY  YEARS 

Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson  is 
seventh  in  the  dynastic  lineage  of  Luba- 
vitcher leaders.  The  Chabad-Lubavitch 
Movement  was  founded  in  the  18th  century 
by  Rabbi  Schneur  Zalman  of  Liadi  (1745- 
1812),  author  of  the  basic  work  of  Chabad 
philosophy— Tanya,  and  the  Schulchan 
Aruch— the  Code  of  Jewish  Law. 

The  Rebbe  was  bom  in  1902,  on  the  11th 
day  of  Nissan,  in  Nikolaev,  Russia.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  renowned  Kabbalist  and  Talmud- 
ic  scholar.  Rabbi  Levi  Yitzchak  Schneerson, 
and  Rebbetzin  Chana.  an  aristocratic 
woman  from  a  prestigious  Rabbinic  family. 
He  is  also  the  great-grandson  of  the  third 
Lubavitcher  Rebbe,  and  his  namesake. 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  of  Lubavitch.  At 
the  age  of  five  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
the  Ukrainian  city  of  Yekatrinislav,  now 
Dnepropetrovsk,  where  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Rabbi. 


From  early  childhood  the  Rebbe  displayed 
a  prodigious  mental  acuity  and  soon  had  to 
leave  the  cheder  because  he  was  so  far 
ahead  of  his  classmates.  His  father  engaged 
private  tutors  for  him.  and  after  that, 
taught  him  himself.  By  the  time  he  reached 
his  Bar  Mitzvah,  the  Rebbe  was  considered 
an  illuy,  a  Torah  prodigy.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  teen  years  immersed  in  the  study  of 
Torah. 

The  Rebbe  met  the  previous  Labavitcher 
Rebbe,  Rabbi  Yosef  'Vitzchak  Schneersohn. 
in  1923.  in  Rostov,  Russia.  In  1929  Rabbi 
Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson.  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Rabbi  Yosef  Yitzchak 
Schneersohn.  the  late  Rebbetzin  Chaya 
Moussia,  in  Warsaw. 

He  later  studied  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  then  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  It 
was  there  that  his  formidable  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  the  sciences  began  to  blos- 
som. 

ARRIVAL  IN  U.S.A. 

In  1941  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
His  father-in-law,  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  a  year  earlier,  appointed  him  to  head 
his  newly  founded  organizations:  Merkos 
L'inyonei  Chinuch,  the  educational  arm  of 
the  Lubavitch  movement;  Machne  Israel, 
the  movement's  social  service  organization; 
and  Kehot  Publication  Society,  the  Luba- 
vitch publishing  department. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  future  Rebbe 
began  writing  his  scholarly  notations  to  var- 
ious Chassidic  and  Kabbalistic  treaties,  as 
well  as  a  wide  range  of  responsa  on  Torah 
subjects.  With  publication  of  these  works 
his  genius  was  soon  recognized  by  Jewish 
scholars  the  world  over. 

LEADERSHIP 

After  the  passing  of  Rabbi  Yosef  Yitzchak 
Schneersohn,  on  the  10th  Shevat.  in  1950. 
Rabbi  Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  ascended 
to  the  leadership  of  the  flourishing  move- 
ment. Labavitch  institutions  and  activities 
soon  took  on  new  dimensions.  The  outreach- 
ing  philosophy  of  Chabad-Labavitch,  based 
on  the  biblical:  "and  you  shall  spread  forth 
to  the  West  and  East  and  to  the  North  and 
to  the  South"  (GenesLs  28:14)  was  immedi- 
ately translated  into  action  as  Chabad-Luba- 
vitch Centers  were  opened  in  dozens  of 
cities  across  the  United  States. 

Motivated  by  a  profound  love  for  the 
Jewish  people,  the  Rebbe  launched  an  un- 
precedented program  to  reach  every  Jew. 
His  shluchim— the  Lubavitch  emissaries- 
were  charged  with  establishing  Chabad-Lu- 
bavitch centers  in  every  comer  of  the  world. 
These  dedicated  men  and  women  reflect  the 
commitment  of  Lubavitch  to  the  entire 
Jewish  people.  With  open  minds  and  open 
hearts,  they  respond  to  the  needs  of  their 
respective  communities  through  religious, 
educational  and  social -sen'ice  programs.  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  for  many  communities. 
Chabad-Lubavitch  has  become  the  central 
address  for  Yiddishkeit. 

ONE  THOUSAND  POINTS  OF  LIGHT 

During  the  Rebbe's  four  decades  of  in- 
spired leadership  Lubavitch  has  become  the 
world's  largest  Jewish  outreach  organiza- 
tion, maintaining  centers  in  almost  every 
Jewish  community  on  the  globe. 

Today,  some  one  thousand  Chabad-Luba- 
vitch institutions  span  dozens  of  countries 
on  six  continents,  and  those  countries  and 
communities  that  have  no  Chabad-Luba- 
vitch institution  in  place  are  visited  and 
cared  for  by  the  closest  existing  facility. 

These  educational  and  social-service  insti- 
tutions serve  a  variety  of  functions  for  the 
entire  spectrum  of  Jews,  regardless  of  back- 


ground or  affiliation.  Indeed  the  programs 
geared  to  humanitarian  endeavors  reach  out 
beyond  the  Jewish  community  to  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  more  than  180 
centers  serve  every  state  in  the  Union. 

In  Israel,  the  "Chabadniks"  are  particu- 
larly endeared  to  all.  Their  programs  reach 
all  segments  of  the  community,  and  enjoy 
the  respect  of  the  population,  regardless  ol 
affiliation.  Prom  the  soldier  stationed  at  the 
isolated  army  post  to  the  farmer  on  the  kib- 
butz—all have  come  to  admire  the  personal 
attention  given  to  him  by  the  Rebbe 
through  his  emissaries. 

Kfar  Chabad.  near  Tel  Aviv,  is  one  of  sev- 
eral Lubavitch  cities  in  Israel,  and  serves  as 
the  Lubavitch  headquarters  there.  Its 
unique  educational  institutions  and  out- 
reach facilities  have  become  a  lifeline  of 
spirituality  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Israeli 
citizens. 

It  was  in  Russia  that  Chabad-Lubavitch 
was  bom  more  than  200  years  ago,  and  since 
nurtured  there  by  its  Rebbes  in  each  gen- 
eration. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Chabad-Lubavitch  in 
maintaining  Judaism  there  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions  before  and  especially 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  are  legion, 
and  have  yet  to  be  told. 

Those  knowledgeable  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  past  century  know  that  Luba- 
vitch and  its  Rebbes  played  the  major  role 
in  keeping  the  fires  of  Judaism  aglow  under 
the  most  oppressive  and  excruciating  cir- 
cumstances conceivable. 

Now  that  perestroika  has  arrived,  the 
work  continues  publicly.  The  Rebbe  has  es- 
tablished more  than  twenty  institutions  for 
Jewish  learning.  Dozens  of  emissaries  have 
taken  up  residence  there,  and  as  soon  as  de- 
velopments will  allow,  Jewish  institutions 
under  the  aegis  of  Lubavitch  will  begin  to 
mushroom  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  other  countries.  Lubavitch  institutions 
have  been  established  in  Argentina.  Austra- 
lia. Belguim.  Brazil.  Canada,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia. Costa  Rica,  England,  France.  Holland. 
Hong  Kong,  Hungary,  Italy.  Morocco.  Para- 
guay. Peru,  Scotland,  Soviet  Union,  South 
Africa.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela  and  West  Germany. 

These  institutions  monitor  the  pulse  of 
Jewish  life  in  their  respective  communities, 
and  contribute  to  their  spiritual  vitality  and 
stability.  Directors  report  regularly  to  Luba- 
vitch World  Headquarters  in  New  York,  so 
that  the  Rebbe  is  constantly  aware  of  what 
is  happening  in  Jewish  communal  life 
around  the  world. 

Under  the  Rebbe's  guidance,  the  Luba- 
vitch publishing  house,  Kehot  Publication 
Society,  has  become  the  largest  Jewish  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  world.  It  publishes  and 
distributes  millions  of  books,  pamphlets, 
cassettes  and  educational  materials  in 
Hebrew.  Yiddish,  English,  Russian,  Spanish. 
French,  Portuguese.  Italian.  Arabic.  Parsi, 
Dutch,  and  German. 

The  central  library  and  archive  center  of 
Agudas  Chassidei  Chabad-Lubavitch,  at  Lu- 
bavitch World  Headquarters,  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  precious  repositories  of  Jewish 
books  and  literature,  containing  a  collection 
of  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

REVERSING  THE  TIDE 

The  Rebbe  has  often  been  heard  saying 
that  "we  dare  not  rest  until  every  Jewish 
child  receives  a  Jewish  education." 

The  Jewish  day-school  system,  of  which 
Lubavitch  was  the  pioneering  force,  has  dis- 


placed across  a  wide  spectrum  the  once- 
prevalent  ideology  that  Jewish  education 
was  a  kind  of  dutiful  appendage  to  the  real 
business  of  acquiring  a  secular  education. 
Jewish  day  schools  have  since  become  ac- 
cepted and  fashionable.  This,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  outreach  programs  of  Chabad- 
Lubavitch  have  served  as  a  guide  for  others 
to  emulate. 

The  Rebbe  has  continually  emphasized 
the  need  to  reach  out  to  alienated  youth 
and  young  adults  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  Jewish  roots.  He  has  seen  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  special  educational  facilities  for 
them. 

Prom  full-time  yeshivas  for  Jewish  men 
and  women  with  little  or  no  background  in 
Torah  study  to  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
classes  at  Chabad-Lubavitch  centers  and 
synogogues  around  the  world— the  Rebbe 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  vital  life- 
force  behind  an  outreach  process  that  has 
affected  the  entire  spectrum  of  Jewish  life. 

His  widespread  Mitzvah  and  festival  cam- 
paigns, have  ignited  in  the  masses  a  flame 
of  devotion  and  commitment  to  Judaism, 
and  has  created  a  virtual  spiritual  revolu- 
tion among  those  previously  alienated  from 
Judaism. 

The  Lubavitch  Mitzvah-Mobiles.  or  the 
"Jewish  Tanks  to  combat  assimilation.  "  as 
the  Rebbe  refers  to  them,  have  become  a  fa- 
miliar sight  on  the  streets  and  by-ways  of 
urban  and  suburban  conmiunities  around 
the  world.  Offering  Mitzv-ahs  on  the  spot 
for  people  on  the  go,  "  these  "tanks"  encour- 
age their  visitors  to  participate  in  a  Mitz- 
vah. and  prompt  them  to  come  closer  to 
their  precious  Jewish  heritage. 

FVom  Melbourne  to  London,  Casablanca 
to  Los  Angeles,  through  the  many  Luba- 
vitch schools,  youth  centers,  institutions, 
agencies  and  activities  established  and  main- 
tained through  the  Rebbe's  efforts,  count- 
less Jews  have  found  their  way  home. 

CONCERN  FOR  ALL 

There  is  a  story  told  about  the  Rebbe's 
early  life  that  seems  to  be  almost  symbolic 
of  much  that  was  to  follow.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old.  the  young  Menachem 
Mendei.  dived  into  the  Black  Sea  to  save  the 
life  of  another  boy  who  had  fallen  from  the 
deck  of  a  moored  ship.  That  sense  of  other 
lives  in  danger,  seems  to  dominate  his  con- 
science. Jews  "drowning,  "  and  no  one  hear- 
ing their  cries  for  help;  Jewish  children  de- 
prived of  Jewish  education;  Jews  on  campus, 
in  isolated  communities,  under  repressive  re- 
gimes—all in  need  of  help. 

The  Rebbe  continually  strives,  ceaselessly 
and  untiringly,  to  reach  out  to  all  Jews.  He 
moves  and  motivates  all  those  whom  he 
reaches  to  take  part  in  this  task  to  reach 
out  to  others,  to  help  them,  to  educate  them 
and  bring  them  together. 

REVOLUTIONARY  THINKER 

The  Rebbe  is  a  systematic  and  conceptual 
thinker  on  the  highest  level.  His  unique  an- 
alytical style  of  thought  has  resulted  in  a 
monumental  contribution  to  Jewish  scholar- 
ship. His  brilliant  approach  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  classic  Biblical  commentary 
of  Rashi.  for  example,  has  revolutionized 
Bible  study. 

More  than  125  volumes  of  his  talks,  writ- 
ings, correspondence  and  reponsa  have  been 
published  to  date. 

For  all  this  scholarship,  he  consistently 
exhorts  that  intellectual  understanding 
must  bring  to  action  and  good  deeds. 
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LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Igrot  Kodesh  series,  a  chronological 
collection  of  the  Rebbes  correspondence 
and  responsa.  is  now  in  the  midst  of  publica- 
tion. Volume  16  has  just  been  published, 
and  brings  the  total  of  letters  published  to 
more  than  6.000.  written  up  to  the  winter  of 
1958.  The  series  contains  only  his  corre- 
spondence in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish:  his  pro- 
lific correspondence  in  English  is  now  being 
prepared  for  publication. 

The  writings  in  the  Igrot  Kodesh  series 
shed  some  light  on  the  Rebbes  genius  and 
the  success  of  Lubavitch  under  his  leader- 
ship. His  correspondents  include  Rabbinic 
scholars  and  statesman,  homemakers  and 
educators,  chief  rabbis  and  Bar/Bat  Mitz- 
vah  youngsters,  scientists  and  laborers,  com- 
munal lesLders  and  laymen,  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  breathtaking  sweep  of  topics  covered 
in  these  letters  encompasses  every  sphere  of 
interest,  and  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
They  range  from  mysticism.  Talmud  and 
Chassidic  philosophy,  to  science  and  world 
events,  from  guidance  in  personal  matters 
to  advice  in  education  and  social  and  com- 
munal affiars. 

It  is  a  veritable  treasure  chest  of  profound 
Rabbinic.  Talmudic.  Kabbalistic  and  Chassi- 
dic teachings,  exuding  encouragement,  in- 
spiration and  direction,  reflecting  the 
Rebbe's  remarkable  insight  into  human 
nature. 

It  is  perhaps  the  case  that  his  fame  as  a 
leader  and  innovator  of  widespread  mitzvah 
campaigns  and  communal  projects  is  a 
result  of  his  originality  as  a  thinker,  and  his 
ability  to  unite  the  conceptual  with  the 
pragmatic.  Elssentially.  with  the  Rebbe 
these  two  facets  are  one— the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  thought  and  action  are  part 
of  the  same  drive:  the  unity  of  Torah.  the 
unity  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  unity  of 
mankind  in  fulfilling  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  creation. 

FARBRENGEN 

A  ■Parbrengen."  Chassidic  gathering  at 
which  the  Rebbe  speaks  publicly,  is  an  un- 
forgettable experience. 

The  Rebbe  speaks  extemporaneously,  usu- 
ally for  hours,  without  referring  to  any 
notes,  on  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter, 
from  profound  Talmudic  and  Chassidic 
teachings,  to  matters  affecting  the  quality 
of  Jewish  life,  to  events  of  vital  national  and 
international  concern.  The  Rebbe  teaches, 
guides  and  elevates. 

During  the  brief  intermissions  in  the 
Rebbe's  talks  the  thousands  in  attendance 
join  in  Chassidic  singing,  and  raise  their 
cufjs  in  greetings  of  "L  Chayim"  to  the 
Rebbe. 

Amidst  the  thousands  of  Chassidim  in  at- 
tendance at  a  Parbrengen  at  Lubavitch 
World  Headquarters  in  New  York,  one  can 
find  people  from  literally  all  walks  of  life, 
young  and  old.  communal  leaders  and  plain 
folk,  rich  and  poor. 

When  the  Rebbe  speaks  on  weekdays  his 
talk  is  transmitted  live  via  satellite  to 
Chabad-Lubavitch  centers  and  to  cable  TV 
stations  across  North  America  and  parts  of 
South  America,  and  often  to  Israel.  Europe. 
Africa  and  Australia,  bringing  the  Rebbe's 
message  into  millions  of  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  homes. 

A  special  telephone  hookup  system  also 
relays  the  Rebbe's  talk  live  to  Lubavitch 
Centers  around  the  world. 

A  simultaneous  English  translation  of  his 
talk  in  Yiddish  is  provided  for  the  television 
audience.  Those  personally  attending  the 
Parbrengen  can  use  wireless  receivers  pro- 


viding simultaneous  translations  in  English. 
Hebrew.  Spanish.  French  and  other  lan- 
guages as  well. 

The  Rebbes  Parbrengen  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  unique  blend  of  Intellectual 
profundity  and  joyous  celebration:  an  up- 
lifting experience  that  enlightens  and  moti- 
vates. ' 

PILLAR  OF  LIGHT 

Those  who  consult  or  visit  the  Rebbe  for 
the  first  time—usually  do  so  because  of  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  encompassing  vision. 
They  tend  to  emerge  somewhat  unnerved, 
taken  by  surprise.  They  might  expect,  the 
conventional  type  of  leader,  imposing  his 
pre.sence  by  the  force  of  his  personality. 
What  they  find  is  difficult  to  define.  The 
Rebbe.  despite  the  enormous  complexity  of 
his  involvements  and  concerns,  is  totally 
and  humbly  engaged  with  the  person  he  is 
speaking  to.  It  is  as  if  nothing  else  exists. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  huge  crowds  of 
men.  women  and  children  gather  at  Luba- 
vitch World  Headquarters  and  patiently 
wait  their  turn  to  meet  the  Rebbe  face-to- 
face,  whereupon  they  receive  his  blessing. 
The  Rebbe  gives  each  individual  a  crisp, 
new  dollar  bill  to  be  given  to  a  charity  of 
their  choice. 

This  custom  attracts  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  sometimes  travel  thousands  of 
miles  just  for  this  momentary,  yet  pro- 
foimdly  special,  unforgettable  encounter. 

UNIVERSAL  MESSAGE 

Responding  to  the  demands  of  the  time, 
the  Rebbe  has  reached  out  beyond  the 
Jewish  commimity  with  a  universal  message 
to  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Rebbe  has  consistently  called  for 
greater  awareness  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  education  of  all  mankind,  stressing  that 
the  goal  of  education  is  not  only  to  provide 
a  child  with  information,  but  more  essen- 
tially to  develop  a  child's  character,  togeth- 
er with  his  intellectual  ability,  with  empha- 
sis or  moral,  spiritual  and  ethical  values. 
Only  as  a  result  of  such  education  will  indi- 
viduals recognize  the  need  to  abide  by  fun- 
damental human  rights  and  societal  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Rebbe  has  continuously  maintained 
that  modern,  secular  man  has  an  enduring 
need  for  moral  values  and  religious  philoso- 
phy by  which  to  live. 

He  often  speaks  of  the  obligation  of  all 
humankind    to    adhere,    and    live    by.    the 

Seven  Noahide  Commandment  "—the  un- 
viersal  code  of  Biblical  morality  and  ethics, 
given  to  all  at  Sinai.  This,  the  Rebbe  insists. 
is  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  bring  sanity 
and  stability  to  a  perplexed  world.* 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
BY  RABBI  MENACHEM  M. 
SCHNEERSOHN 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
February  5  marks  the  40th  anniversay 
of  leadership  of  the  World-Chabad  Lu- 
bavitch Movement  by  Rabbi  Mena- 
chem  M.  Schneersohn.  This  movement 
is  a  global  Jewish  educational  and  wel- 
fare effort  of  which  I  am  an  admirer 
and  supporter.  Rabbi  Schneersohn  as- 
.sumed  leadership  of  the  movement  in 
1950  upon  the  passing  of  his  esteemed 
father-in-law.  Rabbi  Yosef  Schneer- 
sohn. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Lubavitch 
movement  is  education.  During  Rabbi 
Schneersohn's  four  decades  of  inspired 


leadership,  Lubavitch  has  become  the 
world's  largest  Jewish  outreach  orga- 
nization, maintaining  centers  in 
almost  every  Jewish  community 
around  the  the  world. 

Today,  some  1,000  Chabad-Luba- 
vitch institutions  are  found  in  30  coun- 
tries on  6  continents.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  more  than  180  centers 
serve  every  State.  Countries  and  com- 
munities with  no  Chabad-Lubavitch 
institution  in  place  are  visited  by  those 
at  the  closest  existing  facility. 

These  educational  and  social  service 
institutions  serve  a  variety  of  purposes 
for  all  Jews,  regardless  of  background 
or  affliliation.  Indeed,  those  programs 
geared  to  humanitarian  endeavors 
reach  out  beyond  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  all  mankind. 

Rabbi  Schneersohn  has  consistently 
called  for  greater  awareness  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  education  for  all 
mankind,  stressing  that  the  goal  of 
education  is  not  only  to  provide  a  child 
with  information,  but  more  essentially 
to  develop  a  child's  character,  together 
with  his  intellectual  ability,  with  em- 
phasis on  moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical 
values.  Only  as  a  result  of  such  educa- 
tion will  individuals  recognize  the  need 
to  abide  by  fundamental  human  rights 
and  societal  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  The  rabbi  has  contin- 
ously  maintained  that  modern,  secular 
man  has  an  enduring  need  for  moral 
values  and  a  religious  philosophy  by 
which  to  live.  He  often  speaks  of  the 
obligation  of  all  mankind  to  adhere, 
and  live  by,  the  "Seven  Noahide  Com- 
mandments"— the  universal  code  of 
morality  and  ethics  given  to  all  and  a 
precursor  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments—to bring  sanity  and  stability  to 
a  perplexed  world. 

As  Rabbi  Schneersohn  marks  his 
40th  year  of  leadership,  I  applaud  his 
accomplishments  and  wish  him  many, 
many  more  healthy  and  happy  years.# 


RHODE  ISLAND  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES SUPPORTS  THE 
MOYNIHAN  BILL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 23  of  this  year  I  joined  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Moynihan,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation (S.  2016)  to  reduce  the  Social 
Security  payroll  withholding  tax  paid 
by  workers  and  their  employers  from 
6.2  to  5.1  percent  by  January  1,  1991. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  stop 
the  effective  use  of  excess  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  to  hide  and  to  finance  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget  deficit.  It  is  in  addition 
a  step  toward  reducing  inequities  in 
our  tax  system  by  cutting  the  heavy 
tax  burden  borne  by  middle  and  lower 
income  families.  Many  of  those  fami- 
lies now  pay  more  in  Social  Security 
taxes  than  they  do  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 


taxes  comprises  an  especially  unfair 
tax  burden  on  middle  and  lower 
income  families. 

This  proposal  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  a  great  deal  of  support. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly, the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  25  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  its  prompt  expression  of 
support,  and  I  particularly  commend 
its  initial  sponsors.  Representatives 
Neil  A.  Corkery  of  Warwick,  Paul  E. 
Moura  of  East  Providence,  Zygmunt  J. 
Friedemann  of  "Warwick,  Thomas  A. 
Lamb  of  West  Warwick,  and  Armand 
E.  Batastini.  Jr..  of  Providence.  Sup- 
port for  this  proposal  is  so  broad  that 
41  members  of  the  100-member  House 
of  Representatives  quickly  signed  as 
cosponsors  before  the  speedy  adoption 
of  the  resolution  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  outpouring  of 
support  is  heartening,  and  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  Memorializing  Con- 
gress TO  Support  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick MoYNiHANs  Bill  to  Cut  Social  Se- 
curity Taxes 

Whereas.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han. D-N.Y..  is  proposing  legislation  to  cut 
social  security  taxes  by  up  to  six  hundred 
dollars  ($600.00)  a  year  per  working  couple. 
This  proposed  legislation  would  not  pose  a 
threat  to  current  or  future  social  security 
benefit  payments  or  cost-of-living  increases, 
but.  in  reality,  would  force  the  government 
to  stop  the  use  of  social  security  funds  to 
hide  and  finance  the  federal  budget  deficit: 
and 

Whereas,  Counting  their  employers" 
share,  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  Ameri- 
cans now  pay  more  in  social  security  taxes 
than  they  do  in  income  taxes.  One  result  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment are  financed  more  by  the  poor  and 
middle  class  and  less  by  a  tax  on  the 
wealthy:  and 

Whereas.  The  main  reason  why  the  over- 
all federal  budget  deficit  has  supposedly  de- 
creased in  the  last  few  years  is  because  the 
federal  government  is  including  social  secu- 
rity funds  as  part  of  its  total  revenues: 

Whereas.  In  Senator  Moynihan"s  words 
"We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  use  of  social 
security  surpluses  to  finance,  say.  B-2  bomb- 
ers or  a  capital  gains  tax  cut":  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  house 
of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  hereby 
memorialize  the  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Delegation  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  support  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan's  bill  to  cut  social  security  taxes: 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  she  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  Delegation  in  the 
United  States  Congress.* 


COSTA  RICAN  ELECTIONS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday.  Costa  Ricans  went  to 
the  polls  to  cast  their  ballots  in  Costa 
Rica's  10th  straight  peaceful  Presiden- 
tial election.  I  want  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Rafael  Cal- 
deron  for  his  victory  in  this  election. 
In  a  region  not  historically  character- 
ized by  stable  democracies,  Costa  Rica 
has  truly  distinguished  itself.  In  No- 
vember 1989,  it  is  also  important  to 
recall,  Costa  Rica  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  democracy. 

The  Costa  Rican  elections  yesterday 
represent  the  third  democratic,  free, 
and  fair  election  in  Central  America  in 
less  than  a  year,  with  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  celebrating  peaceful  trans- 
fers of  civilian  power  during  1989  and 
early  1990.  Panama,  liberated  from  the 
dictator  Noriega,  is  now  free  to  pursue 
its  own  democratic  aspirations.  Guate- 
mala will  elect  a  new  President  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  which  will  mark 
the  first  peaceful  transfer  of  civilian 
power  in  that  country's  history. 

There's  a  definite  and  encouraging 
trend  in  the  region  toward  greater  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  Costa  Rica  has 
been  leading  the  way,  and  for  that, 
the  people  of  that  country  deserve  our 
thanks  and  admiration. 

Nicaragua  is  the  final  hold-out  in 
the  region.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  like  their  neigh- 
bors, will  be  able  to  experience  the 
fruits  of  a  genuinely  free  and  demo- 
cratic election,  with  broad-based  par- 
ticipation across  the  political  spec- 
trum. It  has  long  been  my  strongest 
hope  that  Nicaragua's  electoral  proc- 
ess would  proceed  freely  and  fairly, 
leading  to  honest  elections  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1990.  Regrettably,  the  electoral 
process  thus  far  in  Nicaragua  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  standards  set  by  its 
neighbors. 

The  Costa  Rican  path  to  democracy 
does  not  necessarily  provide  a  model 
for  other  countries  in  the  region  to 
follow  as  a  script.  But  it  does  provide 
an  inspiration.  After  all,  Costa  Rica  is 
the  oldest  and  most  stable  democracy 
in  the  Central  American  region.  And 
for  that,  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  have 
our  deepest  thanks  and  appreciation.* 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  AND  POPE'S 
TRIP  TO  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Pope  John  Paul's  recently  com- 
pleted tour  of  several  west  African  na- 
tions draws  our  attention  to  a  region 
of  the  world  that  is  often  forgotten 
and  certainly  little  noticed.  A  primary 
message  is  expressed  by  the  Pope 
before  and  during  his  travels  is  that 
the  wealthy  countries  of  the  north 
cannot  abandon  their  common  respon- 
sibility for  the  south,  for  the  problems 
of  the  Third  World. 

This  is  an  important  message  for  us 
in  the  United  States  to  consider,  espe- 


cially at  a  time  when  we  face  increas- 
ing pressure  to  reassess  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  and  to  provide  great- 
er aid  to  newly  emerging  democracies 
around  the  world.  Senator  Dole  re- 
cently highlighted  this  issue  when  he 
called  for  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider its  foreign  aid  programs,  in  an 
effort  to  support  the  East  European 
and  Latin  American  democracies. 

As  I  stated  last  year  during  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations  debate: 
As  we  witness  remarkable  changes  taking 
place  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  reconsider  the  ob- 
jectives and  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 
Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  past,  much  of  our 
aid  has  been  related  in  some  way  to 
the  East -West  struggle— the  political, 
military,  ideological,  and  philosophical 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  justifica- 
tion is  no  longer  as  certain  or  valid  as 
it  once  was. 

Senator  Dole,  to  his  credit,  has 
prominently  initiated  an  important 
debate.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  we  take  heed  of  the 
Pope's  admonition  to  assist  the  lesser 
known  countries  of  the  Third  World. 
Without  question,  it  is  important 
philosophically  and  diplomatically  for 
us  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  democ- 
racy, establishment  of  democratic 
freedoms  and  institutions,  and  cre- 
ation of  free  and  open  markets.  We 
must  also  recognize,  however,  that 
there  are  many  countries  throughout 
the  Third  World  that,  although  they 
may  not  make  the  headlines,  they  do 
require  and  warrant  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  Pope  toured  several  of  the  same 
countries  in  west  Africa  that  I  visited 
last  summer.  Many  of  the  countries  in 
Africa  and  Asia  to  which  I  traveled  are 
among  the  most  destitute  and  impov- 
erished lands  in  the  world,  where  pro- 
found deprivation  persists  imabated.  I 
believe  strongly  that  even  small 
amounts  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to 
these  countries  can  make  an  enormous 
difference. 

When  a  country  basically  has  noth- 
ing, the  smallest  amounts  of  assist- 
ance, while  maybe  not  solving  their 
long-term  problems,  can  certainly  alle- 
viate much  of  the  htiman  suffering 
and  misery  that  I  witnessed  last 
summer,  and  the  Pope  has  reminded 
us  of  this  week. 

Even  in  a  period  of  budget  con- 
straints. I  believe  it  is  possible  to  re- 
structure the  U.S.  aid  program  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  meaningful  sup- 
port to  a  larger  number  of  countries 
than  we  currently  do.  There  will  be 
considerable  debate  about  cuts  in  for- 
eign aid  to  various  countries.  But  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  we  in  this 
country  have  both  an  obligation  and 
the  resources  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance  to   more   countries   aroimd   the 
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world  that  have  desperate  needs  for 
food,  health  care,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. I  think  the  Pope's  recent  trip 
reminds  us  that  in  an  era  of  bold  new 
realities  in  the  international  arena,  we 
should  not  ignore  our  obligation  to  do 
what  we  can  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
deprivation  in  some  of  the  worlds 
most  impoverished  countries. • 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  nirriL  9:15  a.m.— morning  business 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:15  a.m..  Tues- 
day, February  6,  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  of  morning  business  until  10 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM   1230  P.M.  TO  215  P.M. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30  to 
2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  February  6,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
indicate  that  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  it  is 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  S.  695,  the 
excellence  in  education  bill,  and  con- 
sider that  bill  for  1  hour. 

At  11  a.m..  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
78.  S.  169,  the  global  warming  bill. 
under  a  1-hour  time  limitation,  with 
no  amendments  other  than  a  HoUings- 
Baucus  substitute.  The  Senate  will 
vote  final  passage  of  S.  1310,  the  illit- 
eracy bill,  tomorrow,  beginning  at  12 
noon,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  already 
having  been  ordered. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  resume  debate  on  S.  695  upon  re- 
convening at  2:15  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
has  asked  me  to  indicate  to  our  col- 
leagues that  discussions  are  ongoing 
with  respect  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
that  he  will  provide  a  detailed  report 
tomorrow  on  the  status  of  those  nego- 
tiations. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:03  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1990,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received    by 
the  Senate.  February  5.  1990: 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

ERICH  W  BRET-THArER  OF  NEVADA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  EN\'IRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  VICE  VAUN  A  NEWILL,  RE 
SIGNED 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

CHAKLES  J  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  IS  YEARS  FROM  AUGUST  29,  1989 
-  REAPFtHNTMENT 

GLJ:N  L  BOWER.  OF  ILI.INOIS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP 
THE  RAILROAD  RFTIREMENT  BOARD  FXIR  THE  RE 
MAINDER  OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  AUOU.ST  2B  1992 
VKF  THOMAS  J  SIMON 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  14  USC  729.  THE 
WnXOWING  NA.MF.Ll  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS  OF 
THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  TO  BE  PERMANENT 
COMMISSIONED  OFTICERS  IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  RE 
.SERVE  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  COMMA.VDER 
DAVID  L  POWELL  Al.flERT  W   SCHMITT 

RICHARD  T  C.ANCEU.IER      ROBERT  C   GRANT 
.lEFFREY  S   MCCOMaS  LOREN  H   HOWARD 

BARRY  R   OOGEL  FRANKLIN  FTOYD 

JOSE  S  CULPEPPER  ALAN  M   ORR 

ROCCO  V   CAPPETO  JOE  C  WEST 

JOSEPH  W  COSGROVE   JR    BRAI5FORD  C   HERTER 
MARGARET  E   MI.NTON  DAVID  F   PATELiA 

JA.MES  T  ARM.STRONG  CHARLES  O   DAVIS 

MICHAEL  A   LEES<5N  ROBERT  L  COCKREL 

.'iCOrr  L  ANDERSON  ROBERT  W   WEST  111 

MICHAEL  M   JACKSON  JON  W   MINOR 

WIU.IAM  J    LAGEM.AN    JR       DA.NIEL  V    HAOAN 
.STEVEN  D  POOU.  STEVEN  D  JORGENSEN 

WIUJAM  N   HINES  BARRY  I,   HIGGINS 

COUJN  LAU 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  has  no  further  business— and  I 
see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition— I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9:15  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
February  6. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  5,  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

MICHAEL  J  NORTON.  OF  COLORADO.  TO  BE  U  S  AT 
rORNEY  FX)R  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLORADO  FOR  THE 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

W.ALTER  J  BAMBERG  OF  ALABAMA,  TO  BE  US 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  DI.STRICT  OF  ALABAMA 
t-XiR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

D<'N.\LO  E  CROWL,  OF  OKLAHOMA  TO  BE  US  MAR 
SHAl  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DI.«TRICT  OF  OKLAHOMA 
h\)R  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

(  !I.\RLES  E  HEAIJ:Y  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  US 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW- 
YORK  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

CRAIG  L  MEACHAM  OF  CALIFORNIA,  TO  BE  US 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF  CALIJ^JR 
NIA  FX1R  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

J.AMF£  Y  STEWART  OF  MICHIGAN  TO  BE  U  S  MAR 
SHAL  FOR  THE  EA.STERN  DISTRICT  O'^  MICHIGAN 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YE.ARS 

RONAUJ  FRANK  EDERER.  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  US  AT 
TORNEY  P<.)R  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 
Ff,iR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

ROBERT  F  GII3ERT  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  TO  BE 
US,  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAMP 
SHIRE  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  YEARS 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  CHIEF  NATIONAL  GUARD  BUREAU,  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  3040  AND  .APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WHILE  SERVING  IN  THIS  PO 
SITION  rjF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITIJl  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  SOI 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  JOHN  B-  CONAWAY  31.'b  .30  2700PO,  US  AIR 
FORCE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE  OFFICERS  NAMED  HEREIN 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  A  RESERVE  COMMISSIONED 
OFFIC-ER  OF  THE  ARMY  LENDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITIJ;  10.  UNITED  STATF-S  CODE  SECTIONS  593i  Ai,  3371 
AND  3384 


BRIO   OEN   DONALD  M   BAGLEY,  JR.  038  28-438». 
BRIG   GEN   GARY  A  STEMLEY   275-28-3682 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  FRANCIS  D  TERRELL.  122  30  3996 
COL  JOHN  E.  MCALLISTER.  208-32  9389 
COL  PETER  W  CLEGO,  116  34  4585 
COI*  FRANCIS  R  JORDAN.  JR.  113  34  8000, 
COL  HOWARD  T  MOONEY,  217-38  3341 
COL  GEORGE  G   KUNDAHL.  215-38-2700 
COL.  DONALD  F  CAMPBELL,  085  38  1491 
COL  ROBERT  HO   WAUDBY.  215  34  1627 
COL.  COL.  UNDSAY  M   FREEMAN   404-46  6875 
COL  CHARLES  L.  WHITLOCK   478  38  3212 
COL.  DAVID  L  STABENOW    498  46  4345 
COL  RICHARD  F  REEDER.  529  44   1172 
COL  JOHN  COMPERE.  462  62  8048 
COL  RICHARD  J   DIRGINS.  048  28  1 136 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  GENERAL  ON  THE  RETIRED 
LIST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTTION  1370 


To  be  general 


To  be  major  general 


BRIG   OEN   FRANCIS  T   DONOHUE.  063  30  4150 
BRIG   GEN  THOMAS  C  STONES.  036  26  6459 
BRIG   GEN  JAMES  p    BAYLOR   236  48  0411 


GEN  ROBERT  T  HERRES  521  30  4808FR  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  UST  PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  OEN  RICHARD  A  BURPEE,  363  30-8559FR  US  AIR 
FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIELtTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  801 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  RC:)BERT  D  BECKEL,  535  30  8971FR.  US,  AIR 
FORCE 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  I.N  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  HERBERT  R  TEMPLE,  JR  ,  557-32  7721.  US, 
ARMY 

~HE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTTION  6OLA1 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ    GEN    JAMES  W,  CRYSEL,  422  42-6710,  US    ARMY 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLlX)WING  NAMED  OFFTCER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED 
TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBII^ 
ITY'  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION 
601 

To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM  CHARLES  R  LARSON,  505  42  6639  1120,  US 
NAVY 

THE  FCJLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLF:  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM  PAUL  F  MCCARTHY  JR  .  030  24  9234  1310, 
US    NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  WHILE  SERVING  IN 
A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY 
DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTTION 
601(Al,  AND  TO  BE  APPOINTED  AS  SENIOR  NAVY 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MIUTARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  7 1 1 

To  be  vice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  ROBERT  J  KELLY  146  28  0234  1310,  US 
NAVY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  WID 
LIAM  G  BADER.  518-52  9677.  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
MARSHA  R  CLAYBROOK  431  76  5005,  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  NO 
VEMBER  17.  1989 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RONALD  R 
ANDERSON.  AND  ENDING  RONNIE  L  STANLEY,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 


APPILARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24.  1»90 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATION  OF  CONSOLADOR  C 
PALAND.  WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24.  1980 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR  AN 
THONY  AUGELLO  080-32-4946  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
JAMES  A  BALUKJIAN.  106-40-8495  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANU 
ADY  24    1990 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR 
TERRY  L  ANDERSON  520-50  3970,  AND  ENDING 
MAJOR  JOHN  D  MOORE.  403  64-0380  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU 
ARY  24.  1990 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  W 
BECKER,  JR  AND  ENDING  STEPHEN  T  ELLIS.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JAN 
TjARY  24    1990 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GARY  J 
MOORE,  WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEJUIED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24    1990 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WALTER  W 
ADAMS  AND  ENDING  LAWRENCTE  F  SHEEHAN  JR. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  24,  1990 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PRANK 
ABATE.  AND  ENDING  DON  R  ZISS  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU 
ARY  24,  1990 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILUAM  J 
MCDOUGALL.  AND  ENDING  STEPHEN  H  SAVAGE 
WHICH     NOMINATIONS     WERE     RECEIVED     BY     THE 


SENATE    AND    APPEARED    IN    THE    CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  JANUARY  24,  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CALVIN  E  MEIN 
AND  ENDING  TIMOTHY  P  REARDEN,  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANCi 
ARY  24    1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  W 
ALLEN  AND  ENDING  KEIJIRO  NMI  YAZAWA,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24.  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  LARRY  T 
BOURKE  AND  ENDING  KEITH  B  STOUT.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24.  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JAMES  C  BURKE. 
AND  ENDING  JOE  WOOD.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANUARY  24.  199C 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  WILLIAM  B 
BANKS.  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  D  WTPMER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECETVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24,  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  A 
AKRE.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  D  ZUKUC,  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU 
ARY  24    1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAPAEL  A  ACE 
VEDO.  AND  ENDING  FREDERICK  J  ZAK.  WHICH  NOMI 
NATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU 
ARY  24.  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DONALD  R  ELLIS. 
JR.  AND  ENDING  BRADFORD  S  CX)ODWIN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
I ' AR Y  24    1 990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ALBERT  J  AB 
BADESSA    AND  ENDING  SCOTT  AVERY.  WHICH  NOMI 


NATIONS  WERE  RECXIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANU- 
ARY 24.  1990 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  THOMAS 
B  ADAIR  AND  ENDING  JAMES  P  ZAORZEBSKI,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JAN 
UARY  24    1990 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL  MICHAEL 
BADER,  AND  ENDING  RICHARD  LOUIS  TITUS.  JR. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONORB88IONAL 
RECORD  OF  NOVEMBER  17    1989 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  SUSAN  K 
ARNOLD.  AND  ENDING  KEVIN  E  ZAWACKI,  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JAN 
UARY  24.  1990  

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KENNETH  P 
BURNS.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  R  STEENBAROER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JAN 
UARY  24,  1990 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  T  A  BEST.  AND 
ENDING  JOHN  W  REEVES.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  24    1»»0 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  A  ADAMS. 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  L  ZIEGLER,  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECTEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JANU 
ARY  24   1990 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  REYNALDO  L 
APONTECESTERO  AND  ENDING  AARON  U  SCOOGINS 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORDOF  JANUARY  24    1990 


UMI 
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who've  built  companies,  like  Coleman, 
over  the  years. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  week  and 
of  a  new  day.  we  come  before  You  in 
prayer,  O  God,  not  as  we  pretend  to  be 
but  as  we  truly  are.  Put  aside  our  pre- 
tensions and  posturing  or  any  public 
presence  and  allow  us  to  place  before 
You  our  honest  feelings,  our  doubts  or 
fears,  our  joys  and  delights,  all  the 
emotions  of  our  hearts.  May  Your 
holy  spirit  lead  us  and  guide  us  this 
day  and  this  week  that  we  may  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALI.EGLAJJCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  will  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  led  the  Pledge  of  Al 
legiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  libertv  and  justice  for 
all. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  January  30.  1990. 
Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Capitol  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  a  result  of  the  very 
time  consuming  committee  work  I  am  in- 
volved with  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  am  hereby  respectfully  asking 
that  my  name  be  removed  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  having 
served  on  this  Committee.  I  have  enjoyed 


my  subcommittee  assignments  with  Com- 
merce. Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs  and 
Environment,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
-sources.  I  regret  that  my  work  load  does  not 
allow  me  to  continue  to  serve  in  these  areas. 
Sincerely. 

Joe  Kolter, 
Member  o.f  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED 
BUDGET  MUST  BE  KIND  AND 
GENTLE  TO  LOUISVILLE  AND 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  KY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  made  a  very  nice 
State  of  the  Union  speech.  It  might 
even  be  called  a  kind  and  gentle  State 
of  the  Union  Message. 

But  behind  that  nice  speech  lies  a 
budget  which  has  very  harsh  effects 
upon  my  community  of  Louisville  in 
Jefferson  County.  KY,  in  two  particu- 
lar respects. 

One.  the  budget  proposes  to  possibly 
close  the  Naval  Ordnance  Station  in 
Louisville,  one  of  the  Navy's  most  effi- 
cient and  important  ordnance  facili- 
ties. That  could  lead  to  the  discharge 
of  2,400  men  and  women  who  work  on 
Southside  Drive. 

The  second  effect  of  the  President's 
budget  is  to  reduce  markedly,  by  some 
$600  million,  funds  for  mass  transit 
and  to  eliminate  totally  all  funds  for 
urban  mass  transit  subsidies  which  for 
TARC.  the  transit  authority  of  River 
City,  is  absolutely  vital  to  its  continu- 
ation. 

I  intend  to  fight  against  the  closure 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Station  and 
fight  for  additional  funding  for  TARC. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  a  nice  and 
gentle  State  of  the  Union  budget,  it 
has  to  be  nice  and  gentle  to  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County.  KY. 


END  COMMITTEE  TURF  BAT- 
TLES FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
WAR  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  GILLMOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  another  debate  on  anti-drug 
strategy  for  fiscal  year  1991,  the  time 
is  right  for  us  to  restructure  the  way 
Congress  does  its  part  in  the  war  on 
drugs.    The    congressional    process    in 


the  drug  war  was  aptly  described  by 
the  late  Congressman  Larkin  Smith  as 
a  "drug  maze".  Congressman  Smith, 
who  himself  was  a  former  law  enforce- 
ment official,  exposed  the  tangled  web 
of  overlapping  committee  jurisdictions 
that  is  the  House's  effort  to  win 
against  narcotics.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  53  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees trying  to  control  a  piece  of  the 
drug  war  is  no  way  to  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  is  simple. 
We  need  to  create  one  House  commit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  the  war  on 
drugs.  Our  seriousness  on  the  drug 
issue  should  not  only  be  judged  by  our 
willingness  to  spend,  but  also  our  will- 
ingness to  give  up  the  committee  turf 
battles  for  a  more  united,  more  orga- 
nized, and  I  believe  more  effective 
drug  battle. 


PENSION  BENEFITS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Pension 
Benefits  Protection  Act  of  1990.  This 
bill  amends  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA] 
to  clarify  the  fiduciary  duties  of  an 
employer  when  the  employer  uses  in- 
surance to  distribute  pension  plan  ben- 
efits. In  short,  this  bill  says  to  corpo- 
rate raiders  that  you  cannot  raid  a 
pension  fund  and  then  just  walk  away 
from  responsibility. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  law  which 
established  minimum  funding  require- 
ments to  ensure  that  pension  plans 
contain  enough  money  to  pay  out  ben- 
efits is  not  being  enforced  properly, 
and  needs  substantial  revision  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  current  era  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions. 

This  problem  came  home  to  Kansas 
in  recent  weeks  when  MacAndrews  & 
Forbes  tried  to  use  part  of  the  $83  mil- 
lion in  the  Coleman  Company's  em- 
ployee pension  plans  to  purchase  an- 
nuities from  a  financially  unstable  in- 
surance company  in  California.  My  bill 
would  make  any  parent  company  fully 
liable  for  the  pension-plan  payments 
should  the  insurer  default  and  raise 
the  standards  required  by  the  Federal 
agency  which  approves  all  pension 
plan  terminations. 

I  intend  to  work  to  secure  the  pen- 
sion plans  of  working  Americans  and 
make  certain  that  corporate  raiders 
are   held   accountable   to   the   people 


ESTABLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LARGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Btish's  call  to  make  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  a  Cabinet 
level  department. 

The  ongoing  cleanup  of  our  environ- 
ment is  truly  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  the  1990's.  We  at  the  Federal 
Government  must  insure  that  that 
challenge  is  met. 

By  making  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  a  Cabinet  level  depart- 
ment we  will  give  environmental  pro- 
tection the  stature  and  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  change  will  assist  in 
heightening  our  domestic  environmen- 
tal concerns  and,  just  as  important, 
will  inform  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the 
seriousness  the  United  States'  stand 
on  environmental  protection. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  our  environment 
is  one  of  our  highest  priorities,  I  have 
signed  on  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3847, 
legislation  introduced  by  Congressmen 
CoNYERS  and  Horton,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

The  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
endorsement  of  this  idea,  and  I  call  for 
quick  action  on  H.R.  3874. 
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SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  TIHATI 

(Mr.  FAliEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  a  young  Polynesian  couple  who 
truly  exemplifies  what  the  American 
dream  is  all  about.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, despite  their  tribulations  and  strug- 
gles, but  with  tremendous  drive  and 
energy,  this  couple  is  one  of  Hawaii's 
great  success  stories— might  even  be 
best  described  In  the  words  of  the 
song.  "The  Impossible  Dream". 

Papaliitele  Jack  Tihati  Thompson 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Cha,  have  just  re- 
cently celebrated  a  special  anniversary 
of  the  company  they  founded  20  years 
ago  which  now  employs  over  600  em- 
ployees and  is  considered  the  largest 
cultural  entertainment  organization  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  odds 
were  very  much  against  Papaliitele 
and  Cha  to  succeed  in  the  entertain- 


ment business  in  Honolulu.  I  say  this 
because  they  literally  started  with 
nothing.  Barely  out  of  high  school, 
they  both  started  their  careers  as  Pol- 
ynesian performers  at  the  various 
showcase  attractions  in  Waikiki.  But. 
with  sheer  determination,  hard  work, 
and  perseverance  over  the  years,  the 
Tihati  Productions  today  is  rated  the 
best  in  the  State  for  producing  Poly- 
nesian shows  at  conventions  and  hotel 
showrooms.  'What  is  unique  with 
Tihati  Productions  is  that  the  shows 
are  truly  magnificent  display  of  Poly- 
nesian culture. 

Congratulatory  letters  were  also 
noted  from  Hawaii's  Governor  John 
Waihee,  Mayor  Prank  Pasi  of  the  city 
of  Honolulu,  and  the  president  of  the 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau.  Mr.  Stanley 
Hong— all  attest  to  the  tremendous 
success  of  Papaliitele  and  Cha  who 
have  constantly  provided  to  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world— the  most  au- 
thentic cultural  dances  and  songs  from 
the  variotis  Polynesian  island  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
invited  recently  to  a  special  executive 
luncheon  that  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  in  honor  of  Papaliitele 
and  Cha.  The  luncheon  was  hosted  by 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Sheraton 
Corporation  for  Hawaii  and  Japan. 
Mr.  Patrick  J.  Birmingham.  In  attend- 
ance also  were  Mr.  Stan  Takahashi. 
executive  vice-president.  Kyo-Ya  Com- 
pany Ltd.;  Ms.  Myrtle  Lee,  President 
of  Island  Holiday  Tours;  Mr.  Bill  Paul, 
president  of  Hawaii  Press  News;  Mr. 
David  Kochi.  resident  manager  of  the 
Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel;  Bill  Sealley, 
general  manager  of  the  Royal  Hawai- 
ian Hotel;  Mr.  Carlton  Thomas,  gener- 
al manager  of  the  Princess  Kaiulani 
Hotel;  Ms.  Patricia  Lei  Anderson, 
former  Miss  Hawaii;  Mr.  Keith  Vierra, 
director  of  advertising  and  communi- 
cations for  Sheraton  Hotels;  Mr.  John 
Tilton,  vice  president  for  Tihati  Pro- 
ductions, and  Mr.  Steve  Laulu,  direc- 
tor of  operations  for  Tihati  Produc- 
tions. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  congratula- 
tory letter  written  to  Papaliitele  and 
Cha  from  His  Highness  Malietoa  Tan- 
lunafili  II.  Head  of  State  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Western  Samoa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  written  in  the 
Samoan  International  magazine,  dated 
December  1989.  giving  Papaliitele  and 
Cha  special  recognition  for  which  they 
richly  deserve. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Papaliitele  (Tihati)  and  Cha  Thompson,  I 
am  delighted  to  send  you  greetings  from 
Samoa  on  the  celebration  of  your  20th  An- 
niversary In  your  chosen  field  of  endeavour. 
The  success  you  have  made  of  "Tihati  Pro- 
ductions" no  doubt  has  brought  many  re- 
wards and  satisfaction  for  you  both.  In  addi- 
tion I  believe  you  have  in  the  process 
achieved  for  yourselves  deep  senses  of  ful- 
fillment, peace  and  goodwill  towards  your 
fellowmen.  This  is  indeed  an  admirable  out- 


come and  a  fine  tmlmination  of  twenty  years 
of  hard  work  and  dedi(»tion  to  perfection. 

I  am  proud  of  you  both  and  I  send  you 
personal  best  wishes  on  this  happy  occasion. 

God  bless  you. 

Mauetoa  Tanttmatili  n. 

(From  the  Samoan  International  Magazine, 

December  1989) 

The  Ikpossiblx  Drzam 

the  tihati  legend 

How  do  you  describe  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Entertainment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Do  not  expect  ritzy  show  biz  glamotir 
when  you  meet  Jack  and  Cha  Thompson. 
They  are  good,  solid  Christian  folk  and  hu- 
mility comes  naturally  in  the  easy  grace 
with  which  they  carry  their  tremendous 
success.  What  they  are,  are  very  substantial 
people  with  not  an  ounce  of  pretentiousness 
about  them. 

Jack  Thompson,  known  throughout  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  Tihati.  is  President  of 
Tihati  Productions,  a  major  entertainment 
empire  employing  well  over  600  people  in 
the  Hyatt.  Sheraton,  and  Hilton  hotel 
chains  and  other  Entertainment  Centers 
throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islajids. 

Cha  Thompson,  a  dynamic,  vivacious  and 
attractive  lady,  plays  a  key  role  in  their  or- 
ganization as  Executive  Vice  President. 

As  Jack  puts  it:  "We  are  a  perfect  team, 
both  at  home  and  at  work.  At  work  I  write 
and  direct  our  productions.  Cha  choreo- 
graphs suid  promotes  them. 

"At  home  we  have  our  ups  and  downs,  just 
like  any  other  couple,  but  during  those 
times  when  the  old  flame  looked  like  it  was 
about  to  bum  out.  Cha  and  I  reminisce 
about  when  we  were  childhood  sweethearts 
at  Farrington  High  School  and  .  .  .  how 
easy  it  is  to  fall  in  love  all  over  again." 

They  have  already  begun  to  spread  their 
wings  outside  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Recent- 
ly, there  was  an  urgent  request  from  Thai- 
land for  an  80-person  Polynesian  review  for 
a  3,000-seat  showroom. 

Cha  took  off  for  Bangkok,  after  she  and 
Jack  returned  from  a  quick  two-day  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  on  other  business. 

They  continually  travel  the  world  search- 
ing for  new  ideas  to  upgrade  and  raise  the 
standards  of  their  shows. 

They  have  staged  theme  productions  such 
as  "Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,"  "The  Roaring 
Twenties,"  "Casino  Night,"  and  "Beach 
Olympics,"  to  name  but  a  few. 

With  typical  Thompson  modesty.  Cha  put 
it  this  way:  "Hotel  managers  want  to  run 
hotels,  not  deal  with  entertainers.  You 
know  entertainers,  like  all  artists  they  are 
moody,  temperamental,  well,  just  plain  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  So  a  manager  says:  "Cha,  I 
need  a  Polynesian  Review  3  nights  a  week,  a 
couple  of  piano  serenaders.  a  nice  comlX)  for 
the  main  loimge,  whatever."  We  provide  an 
entertainment  package  and  all  the  enter- 
tainment in  our  big  resort  clients  are  provid- 
ed by  Tihati  Productions. 

"They  deal  only  with  Tihati  Productions, 
not  the  individual  entertainers.  They  get 
the  services,  we  handle  the  problems." 

Jack  grins  and  adds:  "We  have  to  be  care- 
ful when  handling  the  kind  of  influence  in 
the  entertairunent  business  we  have  ac- 
quired. One  time  a  big  resort  owner  phoned 
me  and  said:  "Tihati,  I  think  some  of  your 
boys  are  doing  dope  and  performing  below 
standard."  I  flew  over  there  and  said:  "Boys, 
if  you  don't  stop  the  dope,  not  only  will  I 
fire  you  but  I  blackball  you  and  you  can 
pack  your  bags  for  Florida  to  find  work  as 
entertainers. "  I  then  made  them  say  a 
prayer  with  me  asking  the  Lord  to  help 
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them  with  their  problem.  The  Lord  an 
swered  our  prayers  and  one  week  later,  the 
manager  said;  "Tihati,  these  guys  are  great. 
What  did  you  do  to  them?"  He  did  not  be 
lieve  when  I  said:  "The  Power  of  Prayer." 

Jack  and  Cha  firmly  believe  their  faith 
and  love  of  God  are  essential  factors  in  their 
success.  The  Thompsons  not  only  preach 
their  faith,  they  live  it. 

Jack,  despite  his  workload,  is  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  East  Oahu 
Christian  Church  and  still  practices  as  the 
senior  Elder  of  the  Congregation. 

In  a  subtle  way  and  more  by  example, 
they  have  tried  to  get  all  their  entertainers 
to  adopt  a  Christian  life-style. 

Jack  now  finds  Church  matters  take  up 
about  20%  of  his  work.  He  attends  meetings 
in  the  mainland  and  throughout  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  for  his  Church  all  the  time. 

With  their  strong  Christian  faith  and 
principles  behind  them,  they  have  devel 
oped  Tihati  Productions  to  a  point  where  it 
is  the  biggest  entertainment  corporation  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands  and  the  biggest  Poly- 
nesian production  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  a  large  administration  staff  in 
their  fully-computerized  offices.  •Someone 
needs  a  magician  and  like  magic,  you  press 
the  computer  and  it  gave  us  a  list  of  magi- 
cians, and  what  they  do,  availability,  the 
works." 

HUMBLE  BEGINNINGS 

How  did  it  all  happen? 
Papaliitele  gives  that  adolescent  and 
charming  grin,  and  with  deliberate  modesty, 
says:  "You  know  that  song  the  "Impossible 
Dream"  from  the  "Show  Man  of  La 
Mancha."  that  says  it  all.  Cha  and  I  have 
achieved  our  imFK>ssible  dream." 

It  has  t)een  a  struggle,  the  road  hard  and 
parchy.  "Nothing  beats  hard  work."  says 
Cha.  It  is  clearly  a  combination  of  Chas 
driving  personality  and  Jacks  determina- 
tion to  succeed. 

FYom  humble  beginnings  they  have  built 
an  entertainment  empire,  all  the  time  keep- 
ing their  priorities.  As  Cha  puts  it:  "We  owe 
it  all  to  the  Lord.  And  every  day  we  find 
new  manifestations  of  His  great  blessings  on 
us.  We  try  to  thank  Him  but  we  know  we 
have  been  so  blessed  it  will  be  hard." 

They  have  raised  a  total  of  11  children, 
only  5  of  them  are  their  own.  They  have 
raised  them  all  in  a  warm  and  loving  home 
and  care  for  them  all  with  that  special 
Thompson  warmth  and  love. 

"We  love  all  our  children  so  much.  They 
come  from  such  different  backgrounds  but 
we  have  tried  to  instill  m  them  all  those 
Christian  values  we  believe  in  and  upon 
which  our  entire  lives  are  based." 

Jack  was  bom  in  Swains  Island.  His 
mother.  Eliza,  was  a  Jennings  who  all  orig- 
nally  came  from  Swains.  His  father.  Afa,  is 
Samoan-English  and  his  mother,  Eliza, 
refers  to  herself  as  a  Tokelau. 

He  grew  up  steeped  in  the  strongest  tradi- 
tions of  Sainoan  culture  and  he  is  very 
proud  of  his  heritage. 

One  of  Jack's  greatest  moments  in  life  was 
when  Malietoa  Tanumafili  II  bestowed  the 
High  Chief  title  of  Papaliitele  on  him  in 
1986. 

Jack's  success  has  made  him  all  the  more 
determined  not  to  give  up  his  strong  links  to 
his  cherished  Samoan  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. As  the  "faletua"  of  Papaliitele  Siaki, 
Cha  Thompson  may  as  well  be  a  full 
Samoan. 

In  fact  my  olwervation  is  Cha  Thompson 
is  more  "faletua"  than  many  full  Saimoan 
women. 


Cha  was  bom  in  Oahu.  Her  father  is  Chi- 
nese and  her  mother  is  Hawaiian-English. 

Cha's  mother  is  a  Parker,  a  descendant  of 
the  founder  of  the  great  Parker  Ranch  on 
the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii  and  the  grand 
daughter  of  King  Kamehameha  I. 

The  Parker  Ranch  is  still  today  the  larg- 
est privately-owned  cattle  farming  operation 
in  the  United  States. 

HOW  DID  THEY  MEET? 

■  It  was  not  exactly  love  at  first  sight," 
says  Cha.  'I  thought  Jack  was  to  quiet  and 
boring,  even  if  he  was  a  handsome  hunk, 
and  Jack  thought  I  was  a  great  "fiapoko" 
who  was  too  proud." 

Anyone  looking  at  Jack  and  Cha  can  tell 
the  chemistry,  whatever  the  mix,  is  still 
there  and  still  sparkles. 

THE  DREAM  LIVES  ON 

A  major  celebration  was  held  in  December 
to  commemorate  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
Tihati  Productions.  Congressman  Eni  F.H. 
Paleomavaega,  Mufi  Hanneman  and  Wayne 
Harada  were  among  the  many  distinguished 
gxiests  who  attended  the  gala  event.  This 
spectacular  evening  included  guest  enter- 
tainer Tony  Ruivivar  and  the  Society  of 
Seven.  Steve  Laulu  (director  of  ojaerations 
for  Tihati)  took  part  in  a  Beatles  sequence 
to  sing  Twist  and  Shout"  from  beneath  a 
moptop  wig.  Three  of  Tihatis  long-time  em- 
ployees Emosi  Damuni,  lona  Teriipaia  and 
lele  Eseroma  were  singled  out  by  Tihati  and 
Cha  for  their  many  years  of  devotion  to 
Tihati  Productions.  Jack  and  Cha  Thomp- 
son were  surrounded  with  friends  and 
family  who  all  shared  in  the  joy  of  wishing 
Tihati  Productions  the  best  of  yet  to  come. 

Jack  and  Cha  will  also  be  celebrating  their 
24th  wedding  anniversary  in  June  1991. 

The  Legend  of  Tihati  continues  to  grow 
and  spread  it's  wings.  Looking  at  Jack,  I  ask: 
"What  are  you  thinking  right  now?"  Tihati 
grin.s  and  says:  "Thank  you  Lord  for  bless- 
ing us  with  your  peace  which  surpasses  all 
human  understanding.  Thank  you  Lord  for 
Cha." 

What  more  can  be  said  about  the  Legend 
of  Tihati"" 


hope  many  will  join  me  in  saying  that 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
it  would  be  welcome  relief  for  the  tax- 
payers that  we  are  starting  to  look  and 
scrutinize  all  these  new  construction 
projects  that  are  being  laid  out. 


DO  NOT  BUILD  AIR  FORCE  BASE 
IN  CROTONE,  ITALY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  my  colleagues,  if  anybody  wants 
to  save  at  least  $360  million,  and  my 
bet  is  it  will  be  a  whole  lot  more,  I 
hope  they  will  join  me  today  in  the 
bill  I  am  putting  in  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  base  by  the  United 
States  in  Crotone.  Italy. 

Last  year  we  were  throwTi  out  of 
Madrid,  Spain  and  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  building  a  new  base  in  Italy  that 
will  not  even  be  a  war  fighting  base.  It 
will  just  be  there  as  a  backup  base.  My 
guess  is  when  we  get  all  done,  the  cost 
will  be  close  to  $1  billion. 
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I  think  if  we  are  in  this  critical 
period  of  realignment,  trying  to  figure 
out  where  we  should  be  and  what  we 
should  be  doing,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
proceed  toward  building  all  sorts  of 
new  bases  outside  the  United  States.  I 


LET    US     NOT    EASE    ECONOMIC 
RESTRICTIONS  AGAINST 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  ease  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  There 
is  progress  being  made.  Their  new 
I*resident  is  taking  some  significant 
steps,  including  the  possible  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela  and  other  political 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  giving  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  legal  status. 

But  we  should  not  rush,  we  should 
be  cautious.  President  Bush  should 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  pro- 
ceeding. Sending  a  signal  that  we  are 
going  to  ease  economic  sanctions 
before  serious  and  substantive  signifi- 
cant steps  are  made  I  think  could  have 
a  negative  effect.  But  as  somebody 
that  has  voted  always  for  sanctions 
agianst  South  Africa,  we  should  recog- 
nize the  postive  steps  of  President  De 
Klerk. 

He  is  making  a  major  effort.  He  is 
facing  political  difficulties  at  home  be- 
cause he  is  taking  courageous  steps. 
But  here  is  an  opportunity  where  the 
Congress  and  the  President  can  work 
together  without  one  going  ahead  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  not  here  to 
ease  economic  sanctions;  the  time  is  to 
continue  to  encourage  President  De 
Klerk  in  this  positive  role  but  there 
should  be  close  consultation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  before 
taking  any  futher  steps. 


ST.    LAWRENCE   SEAWAY   DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION 
ANNUAL     REPORT     FOR     1988— 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee     on     I>ublic     Works     and 
Transportation. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday  February  5, 
1990.) 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
BOARD  ENTITLED  SCIENCE 
AND  ENGINEERING  INDICA- 
TORS, 1989"— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  5. 
1990.) 


TENTH      ANNUAL      REPORT      OF 
FEDERAL     LABOR     RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY-MESSAGE      FROM 
THE        PRESIDENT        OF        THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  5. 
1990.) 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON     HAZARD- 
OUS   MATERIAL    TRANSPORTA- 
TION        FOR  1988— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,    referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  5, 
1990.) 


say  if  they  were  in  charge,  that  would 
all  change.  We'd  get  us  the  cleanest, 
tightest,  deficit  reduclngest  budget 
we've  ever  seen. 

Well,  last  fall  they  were  in  charge. 
And  what  did  we  get?  Last  November's 
reconciliation  bill— a  scandalous  meas- 
ure full  of  sham  savings,  special 
favors,  one-time  revenues  and  mystery 
amendments  nobody  ever  saw  or  ex- 
amined. Moving  agriculture  deficiency 
payments  from  fiscal  year  1990  to 
fiscal  year  1989.  Delaying  Medicare 
payments  for  2  days  to  claim  a  half 
billion  dollar  savings.  Shifting  the  post 
office  off-budget,  for  $1.7  billion. 
Those  clouds  of  smoke  and  jagged 
chunks  of  mirror  made  up  a  quarter  of 
the  savings. 

That  was  the  best  part  of  it. 

The  worst  was  sequestration.  And 
the  Budget  Committee— the  home  of 
the  loudest  bashers  of  this  year's 
budget— stood  by  and  let  it  happen. 
Committees  that  failed  or  even  re- 
fused to  meet  their  savings  targets- 
like  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
with  the  Coast  Guard  user  fee— got  off 
scot  free,  and  committees  which  met 
their  targets  got  hit  with  a  sequester. 
Maternal  and  child  health  care,  re- 
search on  cancer,  student  aid— they  all 
got  hit.  That  bill  was  a  shame  and  a 
scandal  on  the  whole  Congress. 

Now,  this  year's  budget  isn't  perfect. 
No  one  expects  it  to  be  perfect— its 
the  first  step  in  a  year-long  process. 
We  all  have  an  interest,  and  we  all 
want  to  change  it  in  our  own  way. 

That's  fine.  But  nobody's  going  to 
get  anything  done  by  standing  here  at- 
tacking the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  pretending  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  as  pure  as  driven  snow. 

Let's  cut  the  nonsense,  get  off  the 
soapbox  and  get  to  work. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Member  after  another  got  up  last 
week  to  bash  the  President's  budget. 
The  noted  budget  philosopher  and 
social  critic  Mr.  Russo  let  us  know  in 
his  immortal  words  that  it  "stinks  and 
lies."  The  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  said  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  "playing  games  with  the 
budget."  A  thoughtful  Member  from 
Kansas  told  us  that  the  President 
wanted  to  kill  Tiny  Tim. 

The  critics  say  this  budget's  spend- 
ing priorities  are  wrong.  They  say  it's 
full  of  smoke  and  mirrors.  And  they 


MAKING  SENSE  OF  NON-PROFIT 
AND  VOLUNTEER  LIABIUTY 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  213 
Members  of  this  body  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  911  the  Volunteer  Protec- 
tion Act.  a  bill  I  introduced  to  protect 
the  110  million  Americans  who  freely 
give  their  time  in  our  local  communi- 
ties. 

H.R.  911  encourages  the  States  to 
enact  statutes  protecting  individual 
volunteers  from  personal  financial  li- 
ability in  a  tort  suit  against  the  orga- 
nization they  serve.  As  appalling  as  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  that  volunteers 
are  named  in  suits  against  the  organi- 
zations they  serve,  and  studies  show 
that  many  Americans  don't  volunteer 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
dragged  into  court. 

The  Volunteer  Protection  Act  takes 
a  sensible  approach  to  this  problem. 


First,  it  doesn't  protect  volunteers  who 
intentionally  or  maliciously  cause 
harm.  Second,  it  doesn't  prevent  an  in- 
jured party  from  suing  the  organiza- 
tion for  redress  of  his  or  her  griev- 
ances. What  it  does  do  is  prevent  the 
use  of  legal  gymnastics  to  harass  vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  makes  so  much 
sense  that  dozens  of  States  have  al- 
ready enacted  similar  laws.  We  can 
support  this  movement  and  America's 
volunteers  by  taking  action  now  on 
the  Volunteer  Protection  Act, 


D  1220 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennftt).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hotise,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  en  bloc 
amendment  to  H.R.  2190,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1989,  to  be 
considered  on  Tuesday,  February  6. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  2190  Oftered  by  Mr. 
Michel  of  Illinois  or  His  Designee 

(Note:  Section  references  are  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  H.Rept.  101-396) 

In  section  102,  strike  out  "In  addition" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "this  Act."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  voter  registration  proce- 
dure provided  for  by  law.  each  covered  State 
may  provide  for  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  Federal  office  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.". 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(a), 
strike  out  shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  section  104(a).  strike  out  'shall "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  105(a), 
strike  out  "shall"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  the  second  sentence  of  section  105(a)— 

(1)  insert  after  "available,"  the  following: 
"to  the  extent  practicable.":  said 

(2)  strike  out  "shall  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  third  sentence  of  section  105(a). 
strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■may". 

In  section  105(b).  strike  out  "shall "  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  section  107(2).  strike  out  "may"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Strike  out  section  113  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC     113.    VOTER    REGISTRATION    ENHA.NCEMENT 
BU>CK  GRANTS 
(a)    AtJTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
making  grants  under  this  section  for  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  and  1993,  a  total  of 
$120,000,000.  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  administative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
Act. 
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(b)  Block  Grants.— Prom  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion shall  make  grants  to  States,  through 
chief  State  election  officials,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  supporting,  facilitating,  and  en 
hancing  voter  registration  activities,  includ 
Ing  the  activities  set  forth  In  this  Act.  The 
grants  shall  be  allocated  as  provided  in  sub- 
section <c). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Grants. —The  Commis 
sion  shall,  by  regulation,  establish  criteria 
for  allocation  of  grants  among  States.  The 
criteria  shall  be  based  upon  (1)  the  number 
of  residents  of  the  State,  and  i2)  the  per 
centage  of  eligible  voters  in  the  State  not 
registered  to  vote,  and  (3)  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  voters,  but  shall  not  be 
based  solely  upon  these  factors. 

(d)  Administrative  Requirements.— The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  establish 
administrative  requirements  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State 
shall  certify  that  the  State— 

(1)  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received 
from  a  grant  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section: 

(2)  agrees  that  any  amount  received  from 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  any  period 
will  be  used  to  supplement  and  increase  any 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grants. 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  grants  are  provided  under 
this  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

(3)  has  established  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  to  ensure  the  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for.  grants 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section. 

The  Commission  may  not  prescribe  for  a 
State  the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  re 
quirements  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Reports.— The  chief  State  election  of- 
ficials of  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
annual  reports  on  its  activities  under  this 
section.  The  reports  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  (after  consultation  with 
such  officials)  to  be  necessary  (1)  to  deter- 
mine whether  grant  amounts  were  expend- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section.  <2)  to  de- 
scribe activities  under  this  section,  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  record  of  the  programs  made 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  for  which 
the  block  grants  were  provided. 

At  the  end  of  section  201(a)(4).  strike  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

In  section  201(a)(5).  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ':  and". 

At  the  end  of  section  201(a).  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(6)  all  voters  are  entitled  to  be  protected 
from  vote  fraud,  including  voter  rolls  con- 
taining the  names  of  ineligible  voters  and 
inadequate  enforcement  of  laws  against  vote 
fraud. 

After  section  202,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  accordingly): 

SEC.  TM.  preservation  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  STATE 
LAW  that  provides  GREATER  PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST  VOTE  FRAl'D. 

In  the  case  of  any  conflict  lietween  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  provision  of 
the  civil  or  criminal  law  of  any  State,  the 
law  of  the  State  shall  prevail  to  the  extent 
that  such  State  law  provides  for  more  strin- 
gent suppression  of  vote  fraud  than  this 
Act. 


JOHN  HORBACK.  JR. 
TESTIMONIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  COYNE  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  10, 
1990.  members  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  War 
posts  from  Pittsburgh.  Allegheny  County,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
gather  to  honor  John  Horback,  Jr.,  Command- 
er of  Distnct  No  29 

John  Horback.  Jr  began  his  service  to  the 
United  States  with  his  enlistment  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  December  1942.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  European-African-Mlddle  East- 
ern Theatre  of  Operations  in  Italy  with  the 
Headquarters  Company.  2d  Battalion,  351st 
Infantry  Regiment,  from  January  1944  until 
August  1945  He  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge in  October  1945 

For  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  Horback  has 
continued  to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow 
veterans  through  his  extensive  activities  with 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dunng  that 
time,  he  has  served  in  leadership  roles  with 
VFW  posts  on  the  local,  county,  and  State 
levels,  leading  up  to  his  current  position  of 
Commander  of  Distnct  No  29 

John  Horback,  Jr  is  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  motto  of  the  Service  Division  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars— "To  Honor  the 
Dead  by  Helping  the  Living".  He  has  served 
his  country,  his  fellow  veterans,  and  his  com- 
munity Not  only  has  he  served,  but  his  lead- 
ership and  example  have  inspired  others  to 
serve  as  well 


RECYCLING  EFFORT  GETS 
RESULTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  alu- 
minum can  recycling  project  on  the  base  of 
the  Mendian  Naval  Air  Station  in  my  home- 
town of  Mendian.  MS 

The  Budweiser  rec/cling  center,  in  connec- 
tion with  Anheuser-Busch's  Container  Recov- 
ery Corporation,  joined  forces  with  NAS  Merid- 
ian and  the  Commodore's  Can  Campaign  in 
this  effort  A  trailer  was  placed  at  the  base 
and  containers  for  collecting  cans  were  put  at 
locations  throughout  the  base,  including  bar- 
racks, clubs,  and  offices. 

In  the  1 V2  years  since  its  inception,  the 
campaign  has  been  responsible  for  collecting 
and  recycling  10,800  pounds  of  cans  and  has 
generated  a  total  of  $5,177  in  revenues  for 
the  Department  of  Morale,  Health,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  base. 

Not  only  is  it  a  way  to  raise  funds,  the  pro- 
gram saves  energy  and  reduces  disposal  and 
landfill  costs.  Manny  Mitchell,  president  of 
Mitchell  Distnbuting  Company  in  Meridian,  and 
Capt.  Bob  Maier  at  Mendian's  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion deserve  credit  for  this  well-run  and  very 
successful  project. 


BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  SUP- 
PORTS ANNUNZIO  POLISH 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news- 
paper stories  indicate  that  Poland  has  said  it 
cannot  meet  first-quarter  interest  payments  on 
its  commercial  bank  debt  because  of  balance 
of  payments  difficulties.  The  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment, struggling  to  transform  its  economy  into 
a  post-Communist  free  market,  told  bank 
creditors  that  balance  of  payments  problems 
and  currency  changes  will  prevent  it  frurn  allo- 
cating hard  currency  for  debt  payments. 

Poland  has  a  foreign  debt  of  about  $40  bil- 
lion. It  missed  a  $70  million  payment  on 
medium-term  rescheduled  debt  that  was  due 
on  January  22.  Poland  owes  Western  com- 
mercial banks  $9  billion,  of  which  about  $1  bil- 
lion is  in  short-term  trade  credits. 

Poland  needs  assistance  to  help  it  restruc- 
ture its  financial  institutions.  Aid  to  Eastern 
European  nations,  particularly  Poland,  will 
enable  them  to  serve  market-based  econo- 
mies. The  concepts  of  supply  and  demand 
and  their  relationship  In  determining  price 
levels  for  services  have  been  virtually  un- 
known for  a  generation  in  those  nations. 

In  December,  I  wrote  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Nicholas  F.  Brady  and  Secretary  of  State 
James  A.  Baker  III  recommending  that  they 
assist  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  estab- 
lish and  lead  an  interagency  task  force  de- 
signed to  provide  them  with  technical  assist- 
ance in  establishing  a  market-oriented  finan- 
cial institution  infrastructure. 

I  told  them  it  is  important  that  the  United 
States,  as  leader  of  the  democratic  nations, 
stand  ready  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
we  can  offer  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
That  is  the  principle  upon  which  Congress 
passed,  and  President  Bush  signed  into  law, 
the  legislation  designed  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  private  sectors  in  those  countries 
and  to  promote  policies  and  practices  condu- 
cive to  developing  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  representative  of  Secre- 
tary Brady  In  which  he  said  the  Treasury  De- 
partment agrees  with  me  and  will  undertake 
an  effort  to  establish  an  interagency  task 
force  to  assist  Eastern  European  nations  in 
creating  effective  financial  institutions. 

The  Department  representative  said  the 
Federal  agency  has  begun  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  organize  the  group,  to  decide 
agency  responsibilities  and  to  establish  its  re- 
lationship with  the  overall  task  force  set  up  by 
President  Bush  on  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Treasury  says  it  has  already  played  an 
active  role  in  United  States  assistance  to  the 
Eastern  Europeans,  most  recently  in  establish- 
ing a  $1  billion  fund  for  Poland,  which  I  sup- 
ported. In  addition,  the  Treasury  said  it  helped 
organize  a  $500  million  bridge  loan  for  Poland. 
The  department  agreed  with  me  that  a 
smoothly  functioning  financial  system  will  be 
essential  to  the  Eastern  European  transition 
from  command  to  market  economies,  and  that 
existing  Eastern  Europe  financial  systems  are 
woefully  inadequate.  The  agency  also  joined 
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me  in  saying  that  the  Eastern  Europeans  will 
have  to  determine  their  own  needs  but  that 
the  United  States  can  go  a  long  way  in  assist- 
ing them. 

A  representative  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  [AID]  also  wrote  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regula- 
tion and  Insurance  that  it  will  carry  out  a  pri- 
vate sector  technical  training  needs  assess- 
ment in  Poland  and  Hungary  to  ascertain  the 
priority  areas  for  training.  AID  also  said  it 
would  evaluate  the  institutional  needs  for  es- 
tablishing and  operating  credit  unions  as  part 
of  the  overall  skill  needs  assessment.  After 
AID  makes  the  assessment,  the  Agency  will 
determine  the  most  suitable  public  and  private 
organizations  to  Implement  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  administration 
for  its  Intentions  to  carry  out  the  financial  as- 
sistance programs  for  Poland.  However,  we 
cannot  let  down  our  guard.  The  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Subcommittee  will  continue  to  oversee 
the  administration's  efforts  to  aid  the  Polish 
people  who  want  to  become  financially  inde- 
pendent from  the  Government. 


THE  PENSION  BENEFITS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Pension  Benefits  Protection  Act 
of  1990.  This  bill  amends  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Secunty  Act  of  1974  [ERISA] 
to  clarify  the  fiduciary  duties  of  an  employer 
when  the  employer  uses  insurers  to  distribute 
pension  plans  benefits.  In  short,  this  bill  says 
to  corporate  raiders  that  you  cannot  raid  a 
pension  fund  and  then  just  walk  away  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

Today's  business  climate  seems  to  encour- 
age the  giant  conglomerate  corporation.  As  a 
result,  U.S.  businesses  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  recent  rash  of 
mergers,  hostile  takeovers  and  leveraged 
buyouts.  Not  only  has  this  trend  created  nega- 
tive effects  on  the  Nation's  economy,  but  it 
threatens  thousands  of  working  Amencans  in 
acquired  companies. 

The  financial  safety  of  the  Nations  pension 
plans  recently  has  been  in  the  national  spot- 
light. One  problem  is  a  lack  of  proper  enforce- 
ment at  the  Federal  level.  While  the  number 
of  pension  plans  and  assets  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily,  the  number  of  insp>ectors 
and  Federal  regulators  has  not.  The  Employ- 
ment Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
[ERISA],  In  1974,  ongnially  established  Feder- 
al standards  for  all  pension  plans,  including 
minimum  funding  requirements  to  ensure  that 
pension  funds  would  contain  enough  money 
to  pay  out  benefits.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
law  Is  not  t)eing  enforced  property,  and  needs 
substantial  revision  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
current  era  of  mergers  and  acquisitions. 

Many  of  these  problems  were  brought  home 
to  Kansas  last  year  when  a  holding  company 
called  MacAndrews  &  Fort)es  bought  out  the 
Coleman  Co.  in  a  leveraged  buyout.  Coleman 
is  one  of  the  top  10  employers  in  Wichita,  KS. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  MacAndrews  &  Forbes 


announced  plans  to  terminate  $83  million  in 
Coleman  employee  pension  plans  and  replace 
them  with  annuities  purchased  from  a  finan- 
cially unstable  insurance  company  in  Califor- 
nia. While  the  problem  is  being  corrected  and 
Coleman  officials  have  assured  me  that  the 
pension  will  be  protected,  today  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  makes  any  parent 
company  fully  liable  for  the  pension-plan  pay- 
ments in  the  event  the  insurer  defaults  and 
also  raises  the  standards  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  approves  all  pension  plan 
terminations. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  that,  in  the 
event  an  employer  uses  terminated  pension 
plan  assets  to  purchase  annuities  from  an  in- 
surance company,  the  insurer's  bonds  must 
receive  the  highest  rating  under  the  generally 
recognized  bond-rating  agencies,  currently 
known  as  Standard  &  Poors  or  Moody's.  This 
rating  would  assure  workers  that  the  new 
company  underwriting  their  pension  plans  is  a 
reputable  and  financially  sound  company. 

The  security  of  working  Americans'  retire- 
ment funds  cannot  be  treated  as  just  another 
bargaining  chip  in  the  high-stakes  game  of 
corporate  mergers  currently  sweeping  the 
country.  I  will  work  to  secure  those  pension 
plans  and  make  certain  the  corporate  raiders 
are  held  accountable  to  the  people  who've 
built  companies,  like  Coleman,  over  the  years. 


CONGRESS  RECESS  ACTIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  taken  this  special  order 
out  to  discuss  two  recent  activities  of 
mine  during  the  congressional  recess. 
One  was  a  trip  to  Mexico  with  Majori- 
ty Leader  Gephardt,  along  with  at- 
tending a  conference  in  my  hometown 
of  Santa  Fe,  NM,  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Development 
was  created  after  the  immigration  bill. 
Then  recently  last  week,  a  trip  I  took 
as  an  observer  to  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tions with  President  Jimmy  Carter's 
nationally  recognized  observer  group. 
President  Carter  was  asked  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  an  interna- 
tional observer  by  both  the  opposition 
party  and  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish  to  deal  with 
Mexico.  I  was  honored  recently  to  par- 
ticipate in  several  activities  conducted 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
International  Migration  and  Coopera- 
tive economic  development  in  Santa 
Fe,  Mexico.  This  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986.  We  charged  the 
Commission  with  examining  the  condi- 
tions in  countries  which  contribute  to 
unauthorized  migration  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  trade  and  in- 
vestment programs  which  might  alle- 
viate such  conditions.  The  Commission 
members  were  appointed  by  the  bipar- 


tisan leadership  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  include  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant],  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Governor  of  Texas,  Toney 
Anaya,  the  former  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  It  is  chaired  by  Ambassador 
Diego  Asencio,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Consular  Affairs.  The 
staff  director  is  Skip  Enders.  formally 
the  staff  chief  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  the  lead-off 
witness  at  the  Commission's  hearing 
on  Monday,  January  22. 1  was  followed 
by  representatives  of  several  national 
Hispanic  organizations.  New  Mexico 
legislators,  and  border  experts.  The 
witnesses  testified  on  a  variety  of 
United  States-Mexico  border  issues,  in- 
cluding trade  with  Mexico,  the  causes 
of  unathorized  migration,  the  impact 
of  such  migration  on  State  and  local 
goverrmients,  and  border  industrializa- 
tion. The  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  [LULAC]  the  Mexi- 
can American  Legal  Defense  Pimd 
[MALDEF]  the  National  Association 
of  Latino  Elected  Officials  [NALEO] 
and  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
[NCLR]  offered  recommendations. 
The  testimony  was  both  informative 
and  well  received. 

The  hearing  was  preceded  by  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  January  21,  border 
conference.  Participants  at  the  border 
conference  included  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  border 
experts  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  They  included  officials  from 
both  sides  of  the  border  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives from  academia  and  the 
private  sector.  During  the  conference 
there  was  extensive  and  thoughtful 
discussions  of  a  variety  of  issues.  In- 
cluding the  envirorunent.  ports  of 
entry,  transportation,  and  border  fi- 
nance. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  very  impor- 
tant field  work  of  this  Commission. 
They  have  held  hearings  around  the 
country,  in  several  countries  in  South 
and  Central  America.  They  are  com- 
posed of  many  distinguished  members, 
Archishop  McCarrick,  for  one.  Many 
others  from  the  field  of  business,  aca- 
demia, and  politics.  Dale  Dehaon,  for- 
merly with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mission on  Immigration.  We  think 
that  this  is  an  important  Commission, 
and  many  Members  from  the  Congress 
are  anxiously  awaiting  their  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  provided  in 
July  this  year. 

There  was  great  interest  at  the  con- 
ference as  the  subjects  turned  to  our 
trade  relations  with  Mexico,  since 
international  trade  patterns  are  pri- 
mary topic,  as  the  world  leaders  begin 
to  gear  up  for  the  1990's.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  focus  on  the  relation- 
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ship  we  have  with  Mexico,  and  how 
significantly  the  relationship  has  pro- 
gressed, and  how  important  the  rela- 
tionship is. 

As  Members  read  the  newspaper 
today.  Members  will  find  that  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  agreed 
on  historic  debt  agreement,  which 
hopefully  will  be  the  model  for  many 
other  debt  agreements  across  the 
board.  It  was  modeled  after  the  Brady 
plan,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be.  commended  for 
this  plan  and  the  way  that  the  admin- 
istration pursued  this  debt  agreement 
with  Mexico;  however,  the  time  has 
come  to  expand  our  trade  relationship 
with  Mexico.  Why?  The  reason  is  that 
the  world  is  moving  so  fast  that  we 
have  the  European  Community  in 
1992  merging  together  in  a  common 
market.  We  have  Eastern  Europe 
changing  dramatically,  hopefully  into 
market  economies.  What  we  have  is 
the  International  community  in  the 
economic  area  changing  rapidly.  New 
markets  are  being  created,  and  if  we 
do  not  move  fast  enough  in  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  we  are  going  to  be 
left  l)ehind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  is  a  free 
trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  similar  to  the  one 
we  concluded  recently  with  Canada, 
which  over  10  years,  products  will  be 
phased  in,  duty  free,  when  negotia- 
tions take  place,  between  the  execu- 
tive branches  to  live  economic  and 
trade  and  tariff  barriers,  and  allowing 
zones  of  active  economic  interdepend- 
ence. Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  we 
need  a  free  trade  zone  with  Mexico  is 
that  the  world  is  rapidly  changing.  We 
have  an  opportunity  now  with  the 
pragmatic  adminstration  of  President 
Salinas  de  Gortari,  to  move  ahead 
beyond  the  sector-by-sector  agree- 
ments that  we  are  pursuing  now.  We 
have  concluded  the  successful  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  Ten  years,  an 
agreement  will  be  completed  whereby 
total  products,  all  products  will  be 
duty  free.  Why  not  do  the  same  thing 
with  Mexico?  Perhaps  we  could  start 
with  Mexico  with  a  free  trade  zone. 
Two  hundred  miles,  both  sides  of  the 
border,  to  initiate  border  revitaliza- 
tion,  allowing  products  to  move  duty 
free  to  set  up  coproducton  zones, 
where  companies  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  get  certain  tax  preferences,  if 
they  hire  people,  if  they  generate  eco- 
nomic activity,  if  they  merge.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  move  ahead 
with  a  concept  of  free  trade  zone  in 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  but  I 
think  first  we  must  start  with  Mexico. 
It  is  important  that  we  realize  that 
this  is  going  to  take  time.  Recently  in 
my  trip  to  Mexico  with  Majority 
Leader  Gephardt,  and  outstanding 
trip  that  covered  issues  of  drugs,  poli- 
tics, economic  integration,  and  trade, 
we  met  with  President  Salinas,  who  is 
a  realistic  individual  that  supports  the 


concept  of  free  trade,  and  hopefully  in 
the  future  we  can  look  at  free  trade  as 
an  avenue  that  will  enable  people  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  do  what 
the  Europeans  are  going,  and  that  is, 
banding  together.  We  should  face  it, 
EC  1992  is  not  clearly  a  free  trade 
effort.  It  would  be  protectionist. 

The  first  initiative  out  of  the  box 
was  51  percent  limits  on  American  pro- 
gramming. Why  not  deal  in  the  same 
way  within  our  own  hemisphere,  and 
at  least  be  protected  to  have  products 
and  barriers  fall  between  our  two 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  done  in 
the  executive  and  the  congressional 
branches,  we  have  elevated  Mexico 
into  a  plane  of  importance  in  our  for- 
eign policy  relationships.  We  have  had 
lots  of  problems  with  Mexico,  includ- 
ing drugs,  immigration,  foreign  policy, 
our  differences  over  Central  America. 
However,  now  we  have  a  realistic 
President,  and  thankfully  an  adminis- 
tration that  recognizes  the  importance 
of  Mexico  and  a  Congress  that  has  de- 
voted a  lot  of  time  to  issues  facing 
both  countries,  not  just  at  the  border, 
but  across  our  bilateral  relationships. 
The  time  has  come  to  expand  our  free 
trade  relationship  with  Mexico.  Sever- 
al years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  that  a 
lot  of  people  laughed  at.  It  was  called 
the  United  States-Mexico  Free  Trade 
and  Coproduction  Act.  However,  I 
have  introduced  it  again,  H.R.  1360  in 
the  101st  Congress.  It  is  attracting 
more  attention.  It  is  an  innovative  at- 
tempt at  stimulating  economic  growth, 
negotiating  with  Mexico  on  a  recipro- 
cal and  mutually  beneficial  basis,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  enter- 
ing into  a  bilateral  agreement  to  estab- 
lish a  United  States-Mexico  free  trade 
and  coproductive  zone. 

D  1230 

I  think  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  region  faces  a  series  of  prob- 
lems on  both  sides.  These  problems  in- 
clude high  unemployment,  substand- 
ard living  and  health  conditions,  and  a 
continued  influx  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. In  approaching  these  problems 
thoughtfully  and  effectively,  we  must 
recognize  that  they  are  fundamentally 
produced  by  a  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. The  solution,  therefore,  must 
entail  a  stimulation  of  the  region's 
economy. 

It  is  important  that  we  look  at  how 
Mexico  feels  about  this  issue.  What  is 
the  outlook  for  a  free  trade  zone  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico? 
Historically,  Mexico  has  shied  away 
from  open  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States  because  of  a  deep-rooted 
fear  of  U.S.  economic  and  cultural 
domination.  Previous  Mexican  presi- 
dencies repeatedly  resisted  efforts  by 
Washington  to  eliminate  tariffs  and 
foreign  investment  procedures.  After  6 
frustrating  years  of  negotiations,  we 
were  able  to  develop  only  the  frame- 
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work  of  a  trade  agreement  with 
Mexico.  This  package,  however,  falls 
short  of  the  comprehensive  agreement 
both  sides  had  hoped  for. 

So  we  continue  to  negotiate  on  a 
sector-by-sector  basis.  This  is  fine,  but 
it  moves  slowly.  There  are  a  lot  of 
problems,  but  I  think  our  two  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership,  should  be  bold  and 
move  ahead  with  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  That  is  maybe  1  or 
2  or  3  years  down  the  road,  but  clearly 
we  should  start  thinking  about  it. 

As  a  part  of  our  effort,  I  was  very 
pleased,  along  with  Majority  Leader 
Gephardt,  that  President  Salinas  also 
decided  that  we  would  open  two  new 
border  crossings,  the  two  in  New 
Mexico,  with  Apra  and  Santa  Teresa. 
Both  of  these  projects  are  going  to 
proceed  simultaneously,  but  the  Mexi- 
can Government  has  approved  them 
before  we  have.  Our  State  Department 
is  now  evaluating  the  validity  of  both 
projects.  Both  projects  are  valid.  They 
merit  strict  attention.  They  are  going 
to  increase  trade  and  commercial  rela- 
tionships, not  just  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  but  between  the 
states  of  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua. 
Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  think  it  is 
theoretically  important  that  we  deal 
with  our  leadership  with  Mexico  and 
be  bold  and  look  toward  a  United 
States-Mexico  free  trade  agreement. 

REPORT  ON  FIFTH  PRE-ELECTION  TRIP  TO 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  went  with 
President  Jimmy  Carter  and  Congress- 
man Doug  Beretjter,  along  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Danforth,  as  observers  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  election.  This  was  a  trip  prior  to 
the  election  that  is  going  to  take  place 
on  Monday,  February  26.  President 
Carter  is  asked  by  the  opposition 
group,  UNO.  and  by  the  Sandinistas  to 
be  the  international  observer  to  these 
elections,  along  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  coming  back  with 
President  Carter,  after  extensive  meet- 
ings with  UNO  represenatives,  labor 
leaders,  the  Sandinistas,  and  Cardinal 
Obando,  attending  political  rallies, 
meeting  with  the  United  Nations  and 
OAS  observers,  generally  the  view  of 
President  Carter  and  some  of  us  in  the 
delegation  is  that  although  there  are 
serious  problems,  the  election  most 
likely  is  going  to  be  fair.  Again  I 
repeat,  the  Sandinista-UNO  opposition 
election  in  Nicaragua  is  generally 
going  to  be  fair. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  think  what  we  have  is  a  ma- 
chinery created  by  the  Supreme  Elec- 
toral Council  in  Nicaragua  that  is 
very,  very  clear  in  its  process,  one  that 
has  done  a  lot  in  terms  of  voter  regis- 
tration. Over  89  percent  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  have  registered  to  vote. 


That  is  a  fantastic  number,  compared, 

for  instance,  to  the  number  of  people 

in  our  country  who  are  registered  to 
vote. 

There  is  an  intense  interest  in  the 
election.  There  is  an  intensive  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  OAS,  with  over  500  observers  l>e- 
tween  them,  to  make  sure  that  this 
election  is  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  President 
Jimmy  Carter  and  his  efforts.  Some 
have  said  he  is  the  best  ex-President 
we  have  ever  had,  and  they  say  that 
rather  glibly.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  observed  the  way 
in  which  this  man  has  conducted  him- 
self in  Nicaragua.  He  is  truly  a  nation- 
al asset.  Through  him  we  have  been 
able  to  make  progress  that  hopefully 
will  make  this  election  a  fair  one. 

When  there  was  campaign  violence 
in  Jinotepe,  it  was  President  Carter 
who  intervened  and  got  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  both  sides,  along  with  border 
officials,  the  U.N..  and  the  OAS,  to 
agree  that  there  would  be  no  more  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  not  been 
any  more  violence. 

When  there  have  been  problems 
with  funding  from  the  Congress— we 
appropriated  $9  million  to  go  to  the 
election  in  Nicaragua  to  make  sure 
that  proper  elections  are  held  among 
the  Supreme  Electoral  Council,  funds 
for  the  UNO  opposition  party— some 
of  these  funds  were  stranded  by  the 
Sandinistas.  They  were  held  up;  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  There  was 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  President 
Carter,  through  his  intervention, 
changed  that,  and  now  hopefully  the 
funds  and  the  issue  of  where  the  fund- 
ing is  to  both  the  Foundation  IPSE 
and  to  the  UNO  party,  relating  mostly 
to  vehicles,  have  been  resolved, 
through  the  intervention  of  President 
Carter. 

At  one  point  the  Mosquito  Indians 
were  not  going  to  participate  in  the 
election.  It  was  President  Carter  who 
intervened  and  demanded  of  the  San- 
dinistas that  the  Mosquitoes  be  part  of 
the  electoral  process.  They  will  now  be 
participating. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Carter  is  totally  unbiased  in 
his  approach  to  this  election.  We  saw 
his  record  in  Panama.  It  was  he  actu- 
ally who  determined  that  Noriega  was 
cheating,  and  he  went  public  and  at 
grave  risk  predicted  that  this  election 
was  going  to  be  fraudulent.  President 
Carter's  election  observer  team  did 
that. 

Now  we  are  here  in  Nicaragua  where 
we  have  respected  members  of  both 
parties  and  where  President  Carter 
has  managed  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to 
allow  more  olKervers  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  attend.  And  they  will  be 
attending.  Apparently  they  have  re- 
cently been  appointed. 


Again  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  have  an  open  mind  on  this  election. 
I  think  it  is  too  close  to  call.  I  think 
UNO  has  the  advantage  of  the  issues. 
In  terms  of  the  Sandinistas'  perform- 
ance on  the  economy,  it  has  not  been 
good.  UNO  has  that  advantage.  UNO, 
the  opposition  party,  also  is  saying 
that  they  will  not  proceed  with  man- 
datory military  service  In  that  coun- 
try. That  is  a  popular  issue. 

The  Sandinistas,  however,  are  better 
organized.  They  have  been  active  in 
terms  of  getting  their  voters  out  and 
ready  to  vote.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  incumbents.  There  is 
no  question  that  they  have  used  in- 
cumbency to  great  advantage.  I  think, 
despite  all  the  polls,  this  election  is 
going  to  be  very  close. 

During  our  discussions  in  Nicaragua 
we  discovered  several  problems.  One 
was  the  problem  of  intimidation  and 
harassment,  and  after  we  proceeded 
with  a  number  of  interventions,  both 
parties  agreed  that  any  intimidation 
of  poll  watchers  was  a  serious  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  the  election.  Gov- 
errmient  officials  from  the  Sandinistas 
pledged  through  private  instructions 
and  public  pronouncements  to  con- 
vince their  supporters  that  any  intimi- 
dation was  damaging  to  their  cause. 
President  Ortega  informed  President 
Carter  and  our  delegation  that  they 
had  just  made  a  siniilar  commitment 
to  Cardinal  Obando  to  take  steps  to 
end  this  intimidation.  There  have 
been  reports  of  Intimidation  of  poll 
watchers,  mostly  by  the  members  of 
the  Interior  Department,  not  the  San- 
dinlsta  Party,  on  individuals  wanting 
to  register  and  become  a  part  of  the 
process,  mostly  on  the  side  of  UNO. 
Hopefully,  those  have  abated.  There 
have  been  those  problems,  and  I  think 
they  are  now  reasonably  on  track,  so 
that  intimidation  has  declined  consid- 
erably. 

On  the  use  of  government  facilities— 
the  Sandinistas  have  been  using  gov- 
ernment vehicles  and  posters— and 
these  have  been  ol)served  in  govern- 
ment buildings.  It  had  been  reported 
the  Sandinistas  had  not  paid  for  the 
rent  of  the  vehicles,  and  that  other  po- 
litical parties  had  not  been  permitted 
to  use  them.  The  electoral  laws  of 
Nicaragua  permit  leasing  of  govern- 
ment vehicles  for  campaign  use.  Both 
the  Supreme  Electoral  Council  and 
the  Sandinista  officials  have  agreed  to 
work  to  assure  that  a  complete  ac- 
counting for  the  pajTnent  for  these  fa- 
cilities by  other  political  parties  will 
take  place.  The  UNO  campaign  man- 
agers have  said  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  rent  the  vehicles  at  this  time  but 
preferred  to  use  those  owned  by  pri- 
vate companies.  Hopefully,  this  prob- 
lem, that  is,  the  use  of  government  fa- 
cilities on  an  unauthorized  basis  by 
the  Sandinistas,  is  now  abating. 

On  the  access  to  media,  as  to  who 
controls  the  TV  and  who  controls  the 


radio  advertising,  this  has  been  a  prob- 
lem, but  once  again  hopefully  we  are 
making  some  progress.  Although  the 
political  agreement  of  last  August  had 
been  honored  concerning  access  to 
electronic  media  and  additional  time 
had  since  been  allocated,  the  time  in 
optimum  hours  for  campaign  adver- 
tisements were  still  not  adequate, 
mostly  disadvantaging  the  UNO 
group.  Both  the  OAS  and  the  United 
Nations  reported  that  because  of  the 
control  of  the  most  powerful  radio  and 
TV  stations  by  the  government,  an  im- 
balance in  the  coverage  of  the  cam- 
paign was  clearly  evident.  The  Su- 
preme Electoral  Council,  through  the 
encouragement  of  President  Carter 
and  others,  is  meeting  with  the  FSLN 
leaders  to  try  to  correct  this  and  pro- 
vide additional  time  to  the  opposition 
parties.  My  understanding  is  that  that 
has  already  been  done,  but  there  is 
still  a  slight  imbalance  that  needs  to 
be  corrected. 

n  1240 

In  terms  of  verifying  registration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  registration  process 
has  been  successful.  Both  UNO  offi- 
cials and  others  agree  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  those  eligible  have  been 
registered.  There  is  enormous  interest 
in  Nicaragua  over  this  registration  and 
over  this  election.  The  Supreme  Elec- 
toral Council  delivered  the  computer 
lists  beginning  on  December  16,  and 
continuing  through  mid-January. 
Since  the  last  lists  were  delivered  later 
than  the  previously  required  Decem- 
ber 25  deadline,  the  Supreme  Electoral 
Council  relaxed  the  deadline  for  com- 
plaints on  the  list  so  that  parties  will 
have  at  least  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  list  to  request  correction.  This  is 
adequate  according  to  UNO  officials. 

In  terms  of  human  rights  and  politi- 
cal prisoners,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  may 
have  seen  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Ortega  that  political  prisoners 
will  soon  be  released  across  the  board, 
including  39  national  guard  officers. 

Vote  count:  The  Supreme  Electoral 
Council  agreed  to  permit  copies  of  the 
actas  to  be  assigned  for  our  observer 
teams.  Our  observer  teams,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  OAS.  will  have  a  full 
access  to  all  the  voting  l)ooths,  all  the 
actas,  all  the  number  of  election 
counting  procedures  that  are  going  to 
take  place.  I  am  convinced  that  each 
of  the  voting  places.  4,394,  will  be  ade- 
quately monitored  by  poll  watchers 
and  observers  on  both  sides.  The  stick- 
ing point  where  what  had  happened  to 
the  money  the  U.S.  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  the  opposition,  for  UNO  and 
IPCE;  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  previously  appropriated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  delivery  to  UNO,  to 
the  Supreme  Electoral  Council  and  to 
the  Institutes  for  Electoral  Promotion 
and  Training  had  been  delivered  de- 
spite   previous    concerted    efforts    by 
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President  Carter  aind  many  others.  An 
agreement  was  reached  consummated 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Goverrmient  and 
central  bank  officials  whereby  funds 
would  be  delivered  without  further 
delay  to  UNO.  IPCE.  and  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Council.  The  Government 
agreed  that  IPCE  and  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Council  will  work  in  harmo- 
ny to  assure  that  activities  and  ex- 
penditures would  be  in  accordance 
with  Nicaraguan  law  and  election  pro- 
cedures. The  Supreme  Electoral  Coun- 
cil would  assure  compliance  with  this 
agreement  which  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  organizations 
and  witnessed  by  President  Carter. 

Immediately  after  our  departure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of  this  foun- 
dation sent  a  letter  to  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Council  indicating  its  inten- 
tion to  implement  its  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  electoral  code.  The  con- 
tract that  they  had  signed  with  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  and  the 
National  Republican  Institute  was  in- 
cluded. Within  3  hours  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Council  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Ministry  of  External  Cooperation  ap- 
proving of  this  foundation's  activities. 
though  acknowledging  that  it  would 
have  to  examine  the  contract  in  more 
detail  later.  The  Ministry  of  External 
Cooperation  then  approved  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  IPCE. 

The  U.S.  Government  observers  is 
another  issue.  The  U.S.  Government 
had  not  been  able  to  get  approval  for 
an  adequate  delegation  to  observe  the 
election.  The  Nicaraguan  Government 
indicated  that  it  considered  such  a  del- 
egation partial  to  the  opposition  and 
that  it  had  already  invited  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  international  ob- 
servers in  their  country  including  our 
delegation  and  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  GAS.  At  the  request  of 
Senator  Danforth  and  former  Presi- 
dent Carter,  however,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  leaders  approved  the  ad- 
dition of  up  to  eight  additional  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
our  observer  team.  They  are  going  to 
be  given  the  same  free  access  in  per- 
forming their  duties  under  the  auspic- 
es of  President  Carter's  group  as  has 
been  granted  to  other  international 
observers.  Eight  new  additional  ob- 
servers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  our  conclu- 
sions. 

After  the  delegation's  visit  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Miskito  Indian  leaders 
were  welcomed  back  into  the  country 
and  seemed  to  be  fully  involved  in  the 
political  process.  After  the  delegation's 
visit  in  December,  new  instructions 
were  promulgated  to  end  campaign  vi- 
olence, and  everyone  agreed  that  there 
have  been  no  incidents  of  violence  or 
threats  at  any  political  rallies  since 
then. 

During  this  last  visit  the  delegation 
was  impressed  by  the  determination  of 
all  political  parties  to  participate  in 


the  election,  but  all  were  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  intimidation  and 
harassment.  The  delegation  made 
cleaF  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  opposi- 
tion that  all  poll  watchers  perform 
their  duties  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
If  this  does  not  occur,  this  would  call 
into  question  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  Government  understands 
this  point  and  expressed  interest  in 
taking  steps  to  insure  it  will  not 
happen.  Due  to  the  active  preelection 
work  and  the  plans  for  the  election 
and  the  vote  tabulation  by  our  organi- 
zation, the  United  Nations  and  the 
GAS.  we  believe  that,  if  there  is  fraud 
in  the  election,  we  will  be  able  to 
detect  it. 

In  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  election 
process  is  moving  forward  satisfactori- 
ly. Given  the  experience  in  the  past 
electoral  process,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  new  problems  will  emerge,  but,  if 
the  initiatives  approved  during  this 
last  visit  are  fully  implemented  in 
good  faith,  then  we  hope  that  any  new 
issues  will  be  similarly  resolved.  There- 
fore, we  conclude  that  the  opportunity 
for  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  vote  for 
their  next  government  on  February  25 
looks  good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  talked  about 
Mexico,  and  I  have  talked  about  Nica- 
ragua. I  wanted  to  raise  these  issues 
with  my  colleagues  because  I  think  it 
is  critically  important  that  we  move 
ahead  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Mexican  Government  and  that  we  ob- 
serve the  Nicaraguan  elections.  I  be- 
lieve, if  these  elections  are  free,  that 
whoever  takes  over  in  Nicaragua  after 
February  26,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  new  relationship  with  them.  If 
UNO  wins,  certainly  it  is  going  to 
mean  a  new  relationship.  If  the  Sandi- 
nistas win,  hopefully  it  will  mean  a 
new  relationship,  one  where  we  will  re- 
spect each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  going  to  be 
problems,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  look  at  this  elec- 
tion. Every  indication  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  fair.  If  it  is  not.  there  is  a 
question  about  the  kind  of  U.S.  rela- 
tionship we  are  going  to  have  with 
that  country,  but.  if  it  is,  I  think  we 
should  move  into  a  realistic  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  indulgence  in  this  special 
order. 

INTRODUCTION 

Seven  members  of  the  Observer  Delega- 
tion of  the  Council  of  FYeely-Elected  Heads 
of  Government  travelled  to  Nicaragua  be- 
tween January  26-29.  1990:  former  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  Rosalynn  Carter, 
former  Colombian  F>resident  Alfonso  Lopez 
MicheLsen,  Senator  John  Danforth.  Con- 
gressman Douglas  Bereuter,  Congressman 
Bill  Richardson,  and  Dr.  Robet  Pastor.  This 
was  the  fifth  visit  by  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, following  a  trip  earlier  in  the  month 
by  Senator  Christopher  Dodd,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs    of    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 


Committee.  Dr.  Jennifer  McCoy,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Managua  Office,  helped  organize 
the  visit  and  accompanied  the  delegation. 

Since  President  Carter's  visit  in  Decem- 
ber. U.S.  military  forces  had  invaded 
Panama  and  intruded  In  the  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  residence  in  Panama.  The  latter 
event  evoked  a  strong  reaction  by  the  Nica- 
raguan government,  which  included  the  ex- 
pulsion of  U.S.  diplomats  in  Nicaragua.  On 
this  occasion,  the  principal  opposition 
leader,  Violeta  de  Chamorro.  joined  in  criti- 
cizing the  U.S.  action  and  applauded  the  re- 
action by  the  Nicaraguan  President.  What 
was  most  interesting  on  this  delegation's 
visit,  however,  was  that  no  Nicaraguan 
raised  Panama:  the  issue  seems  to  have  al- 
ready receded. 

The  technical  provisions  of  the  election 
are  progressing  well,  but  the  members  of 
the  delegation  heard  of  serious  problems 
and  complaints  related  to  the  campaign. 
The  principal  concern  related  to  charges  of 
intimidation  and  harassment  of  opposition 
party  candidates  and  poll- watchers  (fls- 
cales).  Other  problems  Included  the  Imbal- 
ance In  access  to  the  media  and  the  use  of 
government  facilities  and  vehicles  by  the 
Sandinlsta  party.  The  opposition  also  com- 
plained that  Its  access  to  funds  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  was  being  impeded,  and 
the  U.S.  government  also  complained  that 
its  official  delegation  was  not  permitted  to 
observe  the  elections. 

With  the  return  In  mid-January  of  Sra. 
Violeta  de  Chamorro  after  a  knee  Injury 
and  of  Vice  Presidential  Candidate  Vlrgilio 
Godoy,  the  UNO  campaign  has  moved  Into 
high  gear.  The  candidates  of  the  Sandinlsta 
Party  and  the  other  parties  are  campaign- 
ing intensely.  With  the  election  just  one 
month  away,  and  each  of  the  two  principal 
parties  still  confident  of  victory,  the  race  is 
simply  too  close  to  call. 

ACTIVITIES 

As  before,  the  delegation  met  with  leaders 
in  the  major  opposition  party  (UNO),  the 
Sandinlsta  party  (FSLN).  minor  opposition 
parties,  the  United  Nations  and  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  observer  teams,  the 
Supreme  Electoral  Council  (SEC),  and  Car- 
dinal Obando  y  Bravo.  (See  the  appendix 
for  a  full  itinerary. ) 

Along  with  observers  from  the  OAS  and 
the  UN,  and  accompanied  by  many  members 
of  the  press,  the  delegation  witnessed  a  real- 
istic trial  demonstration  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  on  election  day.  The  process 
functioned  very  smoothly.  Electoral  officials 
and  poll-watchers  of  the  political  parties 
will  open  the  Juntas  (voting  sites)  at  6  A.M. 
on  February  25  to  prepare  for  the  day.  They 
will  receive  sealed  envelopes  containing  the 
ballots,  and  other  voting  supplies  including 
three  ballot  boxes— for  the  Presidency  suid 
Vice  Presidency,  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  Municipalities.  The  Juntas  will  open  for 
voting  at  7  A.M.,  with  a  limit  of  300  voters 
per  facility.  Registration  cards  will  be 
checked  against  computerized  lists;  a 
number  selected  by  the  junta  and  electoral 
officials  on  the  day  of  the  election  will  be 
stamped  on  each  colored  ballot.  After 
voting,  each  Individual  will  put  their  thumb 
In  a  jar  of  Indelible  ink  to  prevent  voting  a 
second  time.  A  test  was  made  to  see  how 
rapidly  people  could  vote,  and  there  Is  no 
question  that  300  people  will  be  able  to  vote 
by  the  time  polls  close  at  6  P.M.  Anyone 
still  in  line  at  that  time  will  vote. 

The  Supreme  Electoral  Council  has  au- 
thorized our  delegation  to  observe  the 
voting  by  going  In  and  out  of  the  Juntas 
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during  the  voting  and  counting.  The  delega- 
tion also  met  with  the  Regional  Electoral 
Council  for  the  Managua  region  and  was  Im- 
pressed at  Its  high  degree  of  organization. 
In  general,  the  delegation  concluded  that  an 
excellent  technical  preparation  has  been 
made. 

The  delegation  also  attended  major  politi- 
cal rallies  of  Presidential  candidates  Daniel 
Ortega  in  Rivas  and  Violeta  de  Chamorro  in 
Jlnotepe.  Both  rallies  were  well  attended 
and  peaceful.  The  police  kept  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  the  rally  as  mandated  by  the  Su- 
preme Electoral  Council  decree  that  was 
Issued  at  the  end  of  the  delegation's  visit  In 
December. 

As  In  previous  visits,  the  delegation  con- 
sulted fully  with  the  observers  of  the  O.A.S. 
and  the  U.N.  Both  were  concerned  about 
the  Intimidation  Issue  and  were  investigat- 
ing the  complaints.  They  urged  us  to  pursue 
this  Issue  with  the  government,  and  we  did. 
In  addition,  we  discussed  ways  to  coordinate 
our  deployments  on  election  day  and  In  con- 
ducting the  parallel  vote  tabulations.  In  our 
visits  to  the  rallies,  we  also  consulted  with 
these  two  groups. 

RESULTS  OF  DISCUSSIONS 

Intimidation  and  Harassment:  All  parties 
agreed  that  any  Intimidation  of  flscales  was 
a  serious  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion. Government  officials  pledged,  through 
private  Instructions  and  public  pronounce- 
ments, to  convince  their  supporters  that 
any  Intimidation  was  damaging  to  their 
cause.  President  Ortega  informed  President 
Carter  that  he  had  just  made  a  similar  com- 
mitment to  Cardinal  Obando  to  take  steps 
to  end  Intimidation. 

Use  of  Government  Facilities:  The  FSLN 
had  been  using  government  vehicles  and 
posters  had  been  observed  in  government 
buildings.  It  was  reported  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  not  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  vehicles 
and  that  other  political  parties  had  not 
been  permitted  to  use  them. 

The  electoral  laws  permit  leasing  of  gov- 
ernment vehicles  for  campaign  use.  The 
SEC  and  FSLN  officials  will  work  to  assure 
a  complete  accounting  for  the  payment  for 
this  service,  and  other  political  parties  will 
be  reminded  of  this  opportunity.  The  UNO 
campaign  manager  said  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  rent  the  vehicles  at  this  time,  but 
preferred  to  use  those  owned  by  private 
companies.  The  SEC  and  FSLN  will  make 
another  effort,  similar  to  the  fairly  effective 
one  made  before  Christmas,  to  remove  all 
csunpalgn  literature  from  government  build- 
ings. 

Access  to  Media:  Although  the  political 
agreement  of  last  August  had  been  honored 
concerning  access  to  electronic  media  and 
additional  time  had  since  been  allocated, 
the  time  and  optimum  hours  for  campaign 
advertisements  were  still  not  adequate. 
Both  the  OAS  and  the  UN  reported  that  be- 
cause of  the  control  of  the  most  powerful 
radio  and  television  stations  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  Imbalance  in  the  coverage  of  the 
campaigns  was  clearly  evident. 

We  encouraged  the  Supreme  Electoral 
Council  (SEC)  and  FSLN  leaders  to  provide 
additional  time  on  television  time  to  the  op- 
position parties  and  that  their  campaign  ad- 
vertisements might  be  shown  during  avail- 
able prime  time  between  7:00  and  9:30  p.m. 
The  SEC  agreed  and  promised  to  take  such 
steps. 

Verifying  Registration:  UNO  officials  and 
others  agree  that  the  registration  process 
has  been  successful  (at  least  90%  of  those  el- 
igible were  registered).  The  SEC  delivered 
the  computer  lists  bcgrlnnlng  on  December 


16  and  continuing  through  mid-January. 
Since  the  last  lists  were  delivered  later  than 
the  previously-required  December  25th 
deadline,  the  SEC  relaxed  the  deadline  for 
complaints  on  the  list  so  that  parties  will 
have  at  least  twenty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  list  to  request  correction.  UNO  Indicated 
to  the  delegation  that  this  timing  would  be 
adequate  for  them  to  review  the  list.  They 
had  just  undertaken  a  preliminary  review  of 
the  lists,  and  they  seemed  to  be  adequate, 
but  they  were  awaiting  funding  to  IPCE  to 
do  a  more  systematic  examination.  Since 
the  delegation's  visit  In  December,  the  SEC 
had  granted  permission  for  UNO  and  others 
to  acquire  computer  tapes  and  diskettes  to 
supplement  the  hard  copies  of  voter  lists,  as 
UNO  had  requested. 

Human  Rights  and  Political  Prisoners:  In 
the  Central  America  Accord  reached  at  Tela 
lii  August  1989,  the  Nicaraguan  government 
agreed  to  implement  an  amnesty  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  the  release  of  the  remain- 
ing 39  National  Guard  officers  from  prison. 
The  government  had  previously  Indicated 
that  it  would  do  that  only  when  the  other 
part  of  the  agreement  related  to  the  demo- 
bilization of  the  Resistance  (the  contras) 
was  Implemented. 

The  delegation  was  Informed  by  Cardinal 
Obando  that  President  Ortega  said  that  he 
would  release  the  prisoners  sifter  February 
25th.  and  at  the  Cardinal's  request,  prom- 
ised to  consider  Including  the  39  National 
Guardsmen  in  that  release.  The  delegation 
ELsked  Nicaraguan  government  leaders 
whether  they  would  consider  releasing  all  of 
them  before  the  election.  Shorty  after  the 
delegation's  departure.  President  Ortega  an- 
nounced that  both  groups  would  be  released 
between  February  5  and  15. 

Vote  Count:  The  SEC  agreed  to  permit 
copies  of  the  actas  (vote  tally  sheets)  the  be 
assigned  for  our  observer  teams  (the  Coun- 
cil, the  UN,  and  the  OAS).  We  will  receive 
two  copies  of  the  vote  records  and  tabula- 
tions from  each  of  the  4394  voting  places  in 
the  country.  PMrthermore,  our  observers 
will  have  unimpeded  access  to  all  voting 
sites,  with  the  right  to  observe  all  voting 
procedures,  handling  of  ballots,  and  tabula- 
tion and  transmission  of  vote  counts. 

Funds  for  UNO/IPCE:  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  funds  previously  appropriated  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  delivery  to  UNO,  to 
the  SEC.  and  to  the  Institute  for  Electoral 
Promotion  and  Training  (IPCE)  had  l)een 
delivered,  despite  previous  concerted  efforts 
by  President  Carter  and  many  others.  An 
agreement  was  consummated  with  the  Nica- 
raguan government  and  Central  Bank  offi- 
cials whereby  funds  would  be  delivered 
without  further  delay  to  UNO.  IPCE.  and 
the  SEC.  The  government  agreed  that  IPCE 
and  the  SEC  would  work  in  harmony  to 
assure  that  activities  and  expenditures  of 
IPCE  would  be  in  accordance  with  Nicara- 
guan law  and  election  procedures.  The  SEC 
will  assure  compliance  with  this  agreement, 
which  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
two  organizations  and  witnessed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Immediately  after  our  departure,  the  lead- 
ers of  IPCE  sent  a  letter  to  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Coimcll  indicating  its  intention  to 
implement  its  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  electoral  code;  the  contract  that  they 
had  signed  with  NDI/NRI  was  Included. 
Within  three  hours,  the  SEC  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Ministry  of  External  Cooperation  ap- 
proving of  IPCE's  activities,  though  ac- 
knowledging that  it  would  have  to  examine 
the  contract  in  more  detail  later.  The  Minis- 
try of  External  Cooperation  than  approved 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  IPCE. 


U.S.  Government  Observers:  The  U.S. 
Government  had  not  been  able  to  get  ap- 
proval for  an  adequate  delegation  to  observe 
the  election.  The  Nicaraguan  government 
indicated  that  it  considered  such  a  delega- 
tion partial  to  the  opposition,  and  it  had  al- 
ready Invited  an  unprecedented  number  of 
International  observers  in  their  coimtry,  in- 
cluding our  delegation  and  those  of  the  UN 
and  OAS.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Dan- 
forth and  former  President  Carter,  however, 
the  Nicaraguan  government  leaders  ap- 
proved the  addition  of  up  to  eight  addition- 
al members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  our  ob- 
server team.  They  will  be  given  the  same 
free  access  In  performing  their  duties  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Preely-Elect- 
ed  Heads  of  Government  as  has  been  grant- 
ed to  other  International  observers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

After  the  delegation's  visit  In  September, 
the  Miskito  Indian  leaders  were  welcomed 
back  Into  the  cotmtry  and  seem  to  l)e  fully 
involved  in  the  political  process.  After  our 
visit  In  December,  new  instructions  were 
promulgated  to  end  campaign  violence,  and 
everyone  agreed  there  have  been  no  Inci- 
dents of  violence  or  threats  at  any  political 
rallies  since  then. 

During  this  visit,  the  delegation  was  im- 
pressed by  the  determination  of  all  the  po- 
litical parties  to  participate  In  the  elections, 
but  all  were  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
intimidation  and  harassment.  The  delega- 
tion made  cleair  that  it  was  in  the  Interests 
of  both  the  Sandinistas  and  the  opposition 
that  all  designated  opposition  poll-watchers 
perform  their  duties  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. If  this  does  not  occur,  this  would  call 
Into  question  the  Integrity  of  the  election. 
The  government  tmderstands  this  point, 
and  expressed  interest  In  taking  steps  to 
ensure  that  it  will  not  happen.  Due  to  the 
active  pre-election  work  and  the  plans  for 
the  O.A.S. .  we  believe  that  if  there  Is  fraud 
in  the  election,  we  will  be  able  to  detect  it. 

In  all,  the  election  process  is  moving  for- 
ward satisfactorily.  Given  the  experiences  in 
the  past  electoral  process.  It  Is  fair  to  expect 
that  new  problems  will  emerge.  But  If  the 
Initiatives  approved  by  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment during  this  last  visit  are  fully  Im- 
plemented In  good  faith,  then  we  hope  that 
any  new  Issues  will  be  similarly  resolved. 
Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  opportuni- 
ty for  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  vote  for 
their  next  government  on  February  25  looks 
good. 

ITINERARY 

Friday,  January  26,  1990 

11:15  a.m.  arrive  Managua. 

Meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Miguel 
D'Escoto. 

Lunch  with  Alejandro  Mairtlnez  Cuenca. 
Minister  of  Planning. 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Virglllo  Godoy.  Vlce- 
Presldentlal  Candidate  of  UNO  and  UNO's 
Political  Committee,  including  Dr.  Hem&ldo 
Zuruga,  Legal  Representative,  Dr.  £Mgard 
Quintana.  Electoral  Control,  and  other 
UNO  leaders. 

Meeting  with  OAS/UN  observer  missions. 

Meeting  with  OAS  regional  coordinators. 

Meeting  with  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo. 

Dinner  with  Henry  Ruiz.  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Cooperation.  William  H  upper.  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  Giovarmi  Delgado.  Vice  Min- 
ister of  External  Cooperation,  and  Roberto 
Gutierrez,  Vice-President  of  Central  Bank. 
Saturday.  January  27.  1990 

Breakfast  with  Vice-President  Sergio  Ra- 
mirez. 
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February  5,  1990 


February  5,  1990 
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Meeting  with  Supreme  Electoral  Council. 

Lunch  with  Moises  Hassan  (MUR)  Presi- 
dential Candidate. 

Travel  to  Mateare  to  observe  voting  dem- 
onstration. 

Meeting  with  OAS/UN  Coordinators  at 
Carter  Center  office  on  independent  vole 
counts. 

Meeting  with  Bayardo  Arce,  PSLN  Cam- 
paign Manager. 

Meeting  with  Doha  Violeta  de  Champorro. 
Presidential  Candidate  of  UNO. 

Dinner  with  Arturo  Lacayo.  Campaign 
Manager  of  UNO  and  Christiana  Chamorro, 
Editor  of  La  Prensa. 

Sunday.  January  28,  1990 

Meeting   with   Daniel   Ortega   and   Vice 
President  Sergio  Ramirez  in  Rivas. 

Attend  PSLN  rally  at  Rivas. 

Attend  UNO  rally  at  Jinotepe 

Lunch  with  international  observers  and 
local  UNO  leaders  in  Jinotepe. 

Meeting  with  Guillermo  Potoy.  Treasurer 
of  IPCE,  &  Guillermo  Selva.  UNO  repre- 
sentative on  Supreme  Electoral  Council. 

Meeting  with  Humberto  Ortega.  Minister 
of  Defense,  and  Joaquin  Cuadra  Lacayo. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Press  conference. 

Private  press  interviews. 

Meeting  with  recently  returned  Contra 
leaders. 

5:45  p.m.  Departure  of  President  Carter. 
Rosalynn  Carter  and  Dr.  Robert  Pastor 
Monday,  January  29.  1990 

Briefing  for  Congressional  Members  at 
U.S.  Embassy. 

Meeting  with  Oilberto  Cuadro.  President 
of  COSEP  (business)  Alvin  Guthrie.  Secre- 
tary-General of  CUS  (labor). 

Meeting  with  Luis  Sanchez.  Public  Rela- 
tions Coordinator  of  UNO. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennftt).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  and  take  this  special  order  to 
discuss  something  called  H.R.  2190, 
the  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act, 
which  the  House  will  consider  as  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  commonly  called  the 
motor  voter  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  EHections  of  the  full  commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation,  and  I 
must  say  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall  last  Wednesday  during  the 
debate  on  the  rule  that  on  this  vote 
there  was  considerble  blood-pressure 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift],  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  and  in  addi- 
tion, I  think,  some  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Tho»ias].  Let  the  record 
show  that  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  labored  long  and  hard  in  exten- 
sive hearings  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to 
produce  what  they  think  is  a  good  bill. 
a  bill  to  ostensibly  increase  voter  regis- 


tration and  voter  turnout  in  the  elec- 
tion process. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
some  concern  raised  on  the  part  of 
both  gentlemen,  more  specifically  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
about  the  lack  of  bipartisan  support  at 
the  last  minute.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  this.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  any- 
more about  it  other  than  to  say  to  my 
colleagues,  that  I  am  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  am  on  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  I  took  part  in  these  hearings, 
and  there  were  those  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  that 
never  agreed  with  this  approach,  that 
never  thought  this  bill  as  the  appro- 
priate step,  always  agreed  with  the 
intent  and  the  spirit  of  the  legislation, 
certainly  did  not  ever  question  the 
intent  of  the  sut>conunittee  chairman 
or  the  ranking  Republican,  but  we  did 
not  ride  with  that  posse.  We  never  got 
on  that  stagecoach.  I  did  not  ride  shot- 
gun with  this  bill. 

What  was  I  going  to  do  as  a  minority 
within  a  minority?  I  suppose  at  the 
subcommittee  level  we  could  have 
lobbed  hand  grenades,  if  my  col- 
leagues will,  in  the  way  of  this  legisla- 
tion, really  spoke  to  the  issues  as  we 
see  them;  that  is,  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  Federal  intervention  in  our  entire 
election  process,  unprecedented  and  be 
very  counterproductive.  We  did  not  do 
that.  We  did  not  have  the  votes. 

I  suppose  we  could  have  been  more 
obstreperous  in  the  full  committee, 
and  there  were  many  of  us:  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
Vucanovich],  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Plippo],  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] stating  that  we  had  real  prob- 
lems with  this  bill.  We  did  not  force  it 
to  vote.  We  did  not  have  the  votes,  but 
we  always  thought  that  when  this  bill 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
when  this  bill  was  discussed  on  the 
floor  that  we  would  have  ample  time 
to  discuss  it  and  to  point  out  what 
lurks  under  the  banner  of  reform  and 
to  point  out,  in  fact,  the  law  of  unin- 
tended effects,  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  the  local  county  election 
office  if  this  Federal  mandate  is 
passed. 

So  what  were  we  to  do? 
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So  what  were  we  to  do?  Well,  per- 
haps we  did  not  do  enough. 

Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Swift] 
that  he  is  the  dean  emeritus,  if  you 
will,  of  the  Congress  in  terms  of  good 
government.  When  I  had  a  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]  as  of  this  morning  on  na- 
tional television  on  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  you  would  think  that  the  very 
future    of    the    Republic    hangs    on 


whether  or  not  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  overcome  that 
hurdle  when  we  think,  at  least,  that 
the  very  premise  of  this  bill  is  flawed. 

1  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  this  Con- 
gress who  is  oppose(l  to  more  accurate 
voter  registration  and  more  participa- 
tion in  the  voting  process,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  evidence  that  such 
a  drastic  change  as  H.R.  2190  is 
needed. 

This  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
too  few  Americans  vote,  and  the  rea- 
sons they  do  not  vote  hinge  on  bar- 
riers to  registration.  I  just  do  not 
think  the  facts  really  support  that  ar- 
gument. 

In  the  last  40  years,  voter  registra- 
tion in  America  during  the  Presiden- 
tial election  years  has  remained  fairly 
constant,  despite  the  massive  reforms 
that  have  removed  roadblocks  to 
voting  in  many  States,  literacy  tests, 
property  ownership  tests,  poll  taxes, 
residency  requirements  long  ago  were 
torn  down,  and  rightly  so.  No  Member 
is  in  favor  of  that  kin(l  of  thing. 

Estimates  are  that  65  percent  of 
American  voters  were  registered  in 
1948.  In  1988,  last  year,  or  2  years  ago, 
that  figure  was  71  percent.  It  in- 
creased. The  average  for  the  period  is 
72  percent,  and  registration  in  con- 
gressional election  years  is  lower,  65 
percent  40  years  ago,  67  percent  as  of 

2  years  ago;  but  again,  it  remained 
fairly  constant  even  with  all  the  bar- 
riers that  were  being  withdrawn  State 
by  State. 

Motor-voter  then  in  fact  turned  the 
Nation's  election  process  on  its  head, 
and  that  is  what  it  will  do.  It  will  take 
ever  county  and  State  election  officer 
like  Humpty  Dumpty  and  push  them 
off  that  wall,  really  for  about  28  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  historically 
have  not  registered. 

There  is  very  little  correlation,  de- 
spite the  arguments  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill,  between  registration  and 
actual  voting.  While  registration  has 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  percent 
of  voting  in  Presidential  elections  has 
dropped  from  57  percent  in  1948,  40 
years  ago,  to  50  percent  today. 

In  congressional  elections,  the  drop 
is  very  dramatic,  42  percent  voting  in 
1948  and  36  percent  voting  in  1986. 

But  lack  of  registration  is  not  the 
cause  of  lower  voter  turnout.  Disillu- 
sionment with  the  process  is.  In  fact, 
poll  after  poll  shows  people  give  rea- 
sons other  than  inability  to  register 
for  their  failure  to  vote. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  are 
all  for  individual  States  and  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage 
States  to  encourage  more  voter  regis- 
tration. One  of  the  most  often  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  why  people  do  not 
vote  is  the  lack  of  good  candidates.  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  if  we  would 
strengthen  the  two-party  system,  if  we 


could  have  more  positive  campaigns, 
with  all  due  respect  to  this  body,  if 
Congress  would  clean  up  its  act,  I 
think  people  would  probably  vote 
more. 

In  terms  of  media  coverage,  I  think 
that  is  a  problem,  in  terms  as  I  have 
said  of  the  negative  campaigns.  I  think 
that  is  a  problem.  But  simply  to  go 
ahead  and  mandate  more  voter  regis- 
tration when  you  get  your  driver's  li- 
cense in  order  to  increase  the  turnout, 
that  simply  is  not  going  to  work. 

States  that  had  eased  their  registra- 
tion requirements  do  report  no  great 
increase.  Wyoming,  for  instance,  a 
neighboring  State  of  mine  out  West, 
they  have  same-day  registration  on 
election  day,  yet  only  62  percent  of 
those  eligible  choose  to  vote  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

If  you  want  a  good  turnout,  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  a  good  turnout. 
You  get  competition.  You  get  good 
candidates.  You  get  a  school  bond 
issue,  and  people  will  turn  out. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  average 
voter  in  America  votes  twice  a  year. 
We  vote  often  in  terms  of  school  board 
elections,  city  elections,  or  whatever. 

The  baby  boom  generation,  who  has 
never  voted  in  strength,  always  claims 
that  there  is  apathy  in  the  voting 
process,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

Let  us  move  to  cost.  Boy,  is  this 
outfit  outstanding  in  terms  of  mandat- 
ing things  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, but  then  avoiding  the  cost.  I 
can  tell  you  that  States  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  simply  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  this  legislation.  Almost 
every  State  that  originally  supported 
motor-voter  has  changed  its  position 
when  it  became  clear  the  money  would 
not  be  appropriated.  If  this  is  so  im- 
portant, why  do  we  not  fund  it? 

Oh,  it  is  funded  to  the  tune  of  $20 
million,  now  $50  million.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  GAO 
have  estimated  it  might  be  $80  million, 
not  billion,  but  million.  At  $100  mil- 
lion, it  is  going  to  cost  about  4  bucks 
per  voter  in  L.A.  County.  In  my  State 
of  Kansas,  the  Secretary  of  State  says 
it  is  going  to  cost  $1.2  million.  Costs 
are  hard  to  pin  down.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  bill  only  appropriates  $50 
million,  not  nearly  enough  to  start  the 
changes  envisioned  by  this  bill.  If  this 
is  so  important,  let  us  fund  it.  Let  us 
not  simply  mandate  that  cost  on  top 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
hard-pressed  State  budgets. 

There  is  a  serious  constitutional 
question  involved  here,  my  colleagues. 
HlstoricaUy  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Courts  have  stepped  into  a  State's 
right  to  set  election  law  only  when  se- 
rious fraud  was  involved  or  when 
voters'  rights  were  being  trampled. 
This  bill  mandates  the  most  minute 
registration  procedures  on  our  States. 
We  are  going  to  micromanage  through 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  if 
you  will,  and  my  goodness,  in  terms  of 


appeals  with  the  FEC,  people  are 
crawling  out  of  train  wrecks  faster 
than  that  outfit  settled  the  question. 

This  bill  assumes  that  what  is  good 
for  the  inner  city  of  New  York  is  good 
for  my  58  county  district  out  on  the 
prairie. 

States  must  continue  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  account  for  these  differ- 
ences. 

I  think  the  reasons  to  kill  this  legis- 
lation really  pale,  however,  beside  the 
opportunity  for  fraud  and  abuse  that 
this  bill  will  create.  At  a  minimum, 
this  bill  would  create  chaos  in  elec- 
tions. At  worst,  it  invites  voter  fraud  in 
the  padding  of  registration  roles  by 
one  party  or  another  or  any  interest 
group.  It  mandates  registration  at  a 
time  a  person  gets  his  driver's  license. 

Now,  that  is  the  whole  name  of  the 
bill,  motor-voter.  It  is  assumed  that 
people  are  entitled  to  be  registered 
when  you  get  a  driver's  license. 

I  have  mentioned  that  to  several 
people.  They  say,  "What  do  you 
mean?  When  you  go  in  to  get  your 
driver's  license,  you  are  all  ready  regis- 
tered to  vote?" 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  if  you  are 
not  a  citizen,  you  can  get  a  driver's  li- 
cense, or  if  you  have  a  criminal  record, 
you  can  get  a  driver's  license.  It  man- 
dates registration  at  a  time  a  person 
gets  a  driver's  license.  No  screening  for 
factors  that  make  a  person  ineligible 
to  vote.  These  are  prohibited. 

I  know  in  my  State  of  Kansas  you 
get  a  driver's  license  at  age  16.  How 
the  State  of  Kansas  is  going  to  handle 
that  situation  on  the  difference  be- 
tween 16  and  18,  we  do  not  know.  The 
Federal  Government,  the  FEC,  simply 
mandates  it. 

A  driver's  license  is  not  always  tied 
directly  to  the  person's  place  of  voting 
residence.  In  rural  States,  like  in 
Kansas  and  in  my  district,  the  street 
addresses  are  not  used.  So  when  a 
voter  becomes  registered  in  one  comer 
of  the  State,  you  can  do  that  through 
your  driver's  license.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  clerk  in  his 
home  county  to  place  him  in  the 
proper  precinct  for  voting,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

States  are  mandated  to  use  all  Fed- 
eral and  State  government  facilities  to 
register  persons,  including  facilities 
that  issue  fishing  and  hunting  li- 
censes. That  means  in  a  great  many 
States  we  are  going  to  be  registering 
folks  to  vote  in  bait  shops  and  even 
bars. 

Let  me  go  over  that  again.  Every- 
body that  is  for  this  bill,  listen.  Every- 
body that  thinks  that  this  is  a  simple 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  mandate  increased  voter  regis- 
tration, it  also  mandates  that  State 
and  Federal  agencies  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  pursuing  aggressive  voter  regis- 
tration. Your  friendly  welfare  office, 
your  unemployment  officer,  where 
you  get  your  hunting  license,  where 


you  get  your  fishing  license,  where 
you  get  your  marriage  license,  I  am 
not  sure  but  maybe  the  ASCS  down  in 
my  country  in  terms  of  the  outfit  that 
really  runs  the  farm  program,  or  your 
soil  convervation  service.  What  hap- 
pens when  you  go  to  buy  a  hunting  li- 
cense at  your  friendly  7-Eleven  store 
aind  some  youngster  who  is  working 
part-time  and  the  only  person  in  that 
store  is  16  years  old  and  that  person 
has  the  obligation  to  affirmatively  reg- 
ister you  to  vote? 

What  happens  In  the  bait  and  tackle 
shops  at  many  of  our  lakes  out  in 
Kansas  and,  yes,  we  do  have  lakes, 
what  happens  in  that  case  when  the 
guy  behind  the  bar,  yes,  behind  the 
bar,  say,  'Joe,  you  don't  have  your 
fishing  license."  I  am  going  to  buy  my 
fishing  license  at  the  particular  time 
and  be  affirmatively  registered  to 
vote? 

We  are  going  to  make  a  bartender,  a 
16-year  old  kid,  the  clerk  at  the  wel- 
fare office,  aU  up  and  down  the  line, 
actual  county  election  officers? 

The  owners  of  these  facilities,  or  the 
government  employee  involved  and, 
hey,  if  you  are  a  government  employ- 
ee, how  can  you  do  this  in  response  to 
the  Hatch  Act?  They  have  got  the 
burden  of  getting  the  registration 
form  to  the  proper  official.  That  puts 
a  great  deal  of  control  for  the  election 
process  in  the  hands  of  many  folks 
who  are  simply  not  trained  for  this 
job. 

D  1300 

At  a  minimum  this  bill  should  be 
changed  to  allow  the  voter  himself  to 
send  in  the  registration  with  some 
kind  of  assurance  that  that  is  actually 
taking  place,  either  notarized  or  by 
two  signatures  or  something. 

We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  in 
this  coimtry  to  prevent  both  Govern- 
ment employees  and  those  using  our 
government  services  from  intimidation 
by  politics,  yet  this  legislation  would 
mandate  registration  at  places  where 
folks  go  to  get  the  Government  serv- 
ices, as  I  have  said,  the  welfare  office, 
the  unemployment  service. 

Does  not  the  Hatch  Act  really  pre- 
vent our  Federal  employees  from  this 
kind  of  behavior?  Just  forget  the  op- 
portimity  of  fraud  for  a  moment. 
Think  of  the  opportunity  for  duplica- 
tion and  error.  We  are  a  mobile  socie- 
ty. A  persons  name  may  appear  in  dif- 
ferent ways  on  different  government 
forms. 

In  committee  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  Justice  Department  warned  that 
public  employees  or  officials  some- 
times use  their  power  to  dispense  or 
withhold  benefits  in  order  to  pressure 
citizens  into  voting  a  particular  way  or 
registering  for  a  political  party.  Once  a 
person  is  registered  under  this  bill, 
there  is  no  way  under  this  act  to 
remove  him  or  her  from  the  rolls  for 
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not  voting.  That  is  the  key  provision 
of  this  bill.  The  list-purge  require- 
ments under  this  bill  simply  do  not 
work  up  to  a  standard  that  we  should 
set. 

A  schedule  amendment  would  allow 
a  purge  every  4  years  when  a  State 
camnot  verify  a  person's  address.  We 
will  end  up.  as  some  States  already 
have,  with  jurisdictions  that  have 
more  persons  registered  than  people  in 
those  jurisdictions.  This  kind  of  swell- 
ing of  the  registration  rolls  opens  the 
door  for  fraud,  and  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  campaigns  because  politicians 
will  be  forced  to  try  and  reach  all  reg- 
istered whether  they  intend  to  vote  or 
not. 

The  bill  requires  that  if  there  is  a 
question  whether  a  person  if  eligible 
to  vote  he  must  be,  must  be  allowed  to 
vote,  and  his  eligibility  settled  later. 
Stop  and  think  now  a  minute  about 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  His- 
torically at  the  local  election,  what 
entity,  the  school  or  whatever  place 
where  one  votes,  we  have  had  people 
from  the  Democrat  Party,  people  from 
the  Republican  Party  serving  as  poll 
watchers,  and  we  go  in  and  say.  'I  am 
registered  to  vote,"  and  the  local  elec- 
tion officer  says,  "Yes,  by  golly,  Joe 
Jones,  you  are,"  and  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democrat  Party  volun- 
teer says,  "Yes,  by  golly,  that  is  the 
case."  No  more.  No  more.  That  kind  of 
control  is  gone.  I  cannot  challenge  the 
individual.  "Well.  I  have  got  a  driver's 
license.  It  is  right  here.  I  can  vote.  I 
have  got  a  fishing  license  over  by  Lake 
Perry:  I  can  vote.  I  went  to  the  welfare 
office  and  they  gave  me  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  I  have  reg- 
istered to  vote,  maybe  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  but  I  do  not  have  the  re- 
ceipt right  now.  I  can  vote. "  One 
cannot  challenge  them.  Oh.  they  can 
be  challenged  after  the  election.  How 
long  is  it  going  to  take  to  certify  that 
election  if,  in  fact,  we  have  fraud  or  in 
terms  of  duplication? 

At  a  minimum  it  strips  our  time-hon- 
ored system  of  two-party  poll  watchers 
from  being  effective  and  cutting  down 
fraud  and  error  at  the  polling  place. 
This  bill  contains  no  notarization  proc- 
ess to  double-check  a  person's  eligibil- 
ity, no  way  to  cross-check  a  Social  Se- 
curity number,  for  instance,  or  an  ad- 
dress, for  example. 

Finally,  this  fight  over  this  legisla- 
tion is  also  about  opening  up  the  proc- 
ess and  involving  more  Americans  in 
the  election  process,  something  we  all 
support  very  vigorously,  but  it  also  in- 
volves a  fight  around  some  in  both 
pairties,  both  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  think  they  can  in- 
flate their  numbers,  and  each  side 
really  believes  the  bill  is  going  to  help 
them. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  really  telling  any 
tales  out  of  school.  When  in  meetings 
on  this  bill,  by  Republicans,  we  will 


say  to  Republicans.  "Do  you  think  this 
is  going  to  benefit  us  over  our  Demo- 
crat colleagues?  Do  you  think  maybe 
we  can  get  some  of  those  fundamental- 
ists who  voted  for  Pat  Robertson  to 
come  to  the  polls  and  really  encourage 
them  to  vote  Republican?"  And  on  the 
other  side.  I  know  the  language  has 
been.  "Do  you  think  those  in  the  Rain- 
bow Coalition  who  follow  the  Rever- 
end Jackson  can  get  more  active  here 
and  it  will  benefit  us?"  I  do  not  think 
they  can  both  be  correct  even  if  they 
do  succeed  in  inflating  the  registration 
numbers.  But  will  that  translate  into 
votes?  It  has  been  shown  that  that  is 
not  the  case. 

I  think  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
are  fond  of  comparing  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  that  have 
higher  voter  turnouts.  That  is  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift],  said  to  me  this  morning  when 
we  were  on  CBS,  just  for  this  small 
amount,  maybe  $100  million,  $200  mil- 
lion or  whatever,  we  can  encourage 
people  to  register  to  vote  and  increase 
the  democratic  process,  small  'd,"  not 
a  capital  "D  "  in  that  respect.  After  all, 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  with  free  elections  around 
the  world  that  has  a  50-percent  turn- 
out. What  is  not  said  is  that  we  vote 
more  often,  and  as  I  say  again  there 
are  other  reasons  why  people  do  not 
vote.  One-hundred  percent  turnout  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  or  under  other 
duress  simply  cannot  compare  with 
the  long  American  tradition  of  moti- 
vated and  informed  voters  choosing 
their  elected  officials  and  deciding  the 
pressing  issues  of  the  day.  I  think  that 
is  the  key.  That  is  the  key.  my  col- 
leagues. 

Voting  is  a  cherished  right.  Yes,  it  is 
a  right,  but  it  is  also  a  privilege,  and  it 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
getting  informed  and  getting  regis- 
tered and  getting  to  the  polling  place. 
I  do  think  that  an  uninformed,  unmo- 
tivated voter  may  be  worse  than  no 
voter  at  all. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  en  bloc 
amendments  in  the  second  hour  of 
debate,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  this  a  little  better.  No.  1,  let  us 
make  it  voluntary.  Twelve  States  al- 
ready have  motor  voter,  no,  not  the 
kind  of  motor  voter  that  the  people 
who  propose  this  bill  would  envision, 
because  that  is  going  to  have  to  be 
changed  if  that  is  the  case,  so  let  us 
make  it  voluntary.  If  this  is  such  a 
good  idea,  let  other  States  take  a  look 
at  it.  In  Kansas,  we  are  moving  to  a 
centralized  computer  system.  We  are 
moving  to  registration  by  mail.  We  do 
not  have  the  money  for  it  right  now, 
but  we  are  moving  in  that  direction.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  barriers  in  my  58 
counties  that  exist  in  regards  to  regis- 
tration at  the  polling  place. 

My  goodness,  we  have  an  outreach 
program  in  Kansas  one  would  not  be- 


lieve. Virtually  every  entity  that  I 
know  of.  Republican,  Democrat,  Span- 
ish American,  VFW,  American  Legion, 
Farm  Bureau,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  you  name  it,  we  have  the  poll- 
ing places,  advertisements  in  the 
paper,  free  phone  calls,  ttike  the 
people  to  the  polls,  all  of  that  encour- 
aging people  to  register. 

Do  not  impose  a  $1.2  million  cost  on 
the  State  of  Kansas  when  we  cannot 
handle  it,  adding  more  employees, 
more  forms.  We  have  never  seen  dupli- 
cation. All  of  that  pouring  in  in  the 
last  10  days  of  the  election. 

Rita  Slattery  is  my  county  clerk  in 
Ford  County,  KS,  America.  What 
makes  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Swift]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  think 
they  know  better  than  Rita  Slattery 
on  how  to  register  people  to  vote  in 
Ford  County,  KS,  America?  I  do  not 
understand  it.  We  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Let  us  make  the  bill  voluntary  for 
States  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  fully  fund  costs  involved. 

If  this  is  so  important,  with  the  en 
bloc  amendments,  let  us  fully  fund  it. 
Let  us  keep  the  purge  provision  of 
every  2  years  instead  of  4  years. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  the  en  bloc 
amendments.  For  goodness  sakes,  let 
us  let  States  have  the  flexibility  to  de- 
termine what  State  agencies  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  can  actually  pursue 
voting  registration  as  opposed  to  the 
bartender  and  the  16-year-old  at  the  7- 
Eleven  store.  That  is  just  simply  not 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  my  secretary  of 
the  state  of  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
Bill  Graves,  who  says, 

H.R.  2190  would  force  my  office  to  add  22 
staff  persons  and  greatly  expand  our  com- 
puter system.  Frankly,  I  have  no  faith  the 
Federal  Government  will  finance  these  pro- 
grams. I  know  the  State  of  Kansas  cannot 
currently  afford  them.  I  do  want  improved 
access  to  registration,  but  through  a  sensi- 
ble, efficient,  cost-effective  program.  In 
Kansas,  we  are  moving  toward  centralized 
registration,  and  we  are  currently  proposing 
a  form  of  agency-based  registration.  Please 
allow  us  to  do  our  job  in  a  manner  best 
suited  to  Kansas  and  not  at  the  blanket  dis- 
cretion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  in  no  way  do  I  wish  to 
represent  any  kind  of  argument  or 
consideration  or  feeling  opposed  to  in- 
creased voter  registration  and  a  higher 
voter  turnout.  But  honest  to  goodness, 
I  do  not  get  letters  from  back  home 
saying,  "Pat,  pass  this  bill  or  that  bill 
or  this  mandate,"  under  whatever 
banner  that  we  have  out  there.  I  get 
an  awful  lot  of  letters  saying,  "Pat, 
what  on  Earth  are  you  doing  back 
there  saddling  us  with  all  of  these  reg- 
ulations and  forms  and  rules  and  laws 
that  are  counterproductive,  that  actu- 


ally do  not  do  what  they  say  they  are 
going  to  do?" 

In  that  respect,  I  think  that  this 
body  suffers  from  a  lack  of  account- 
ability and  oversight  responsibility. 
Maybe  we  need  a  little  truth  in  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  truth  in  packaging  and 
truth  in  lending.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
put  at  the  bottom  of  this  bill,  "Warn- 
ing: To  all  secretaries  of  state  and 
every  county  election  officer  through- 
out this  land,  this  bill  has  been  shown 
to  be  of  future  economic  harm  to  the 
welfare  of  the  national  election  proc- 
ess." 
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All  questions  regarding  costs,  regula- 
tions and  problems  should  be  sent  to 
the  subcommittee  sponsors.  Maybe  we 
should  do  that. 

I  know  it  is  important  to  add  legisla- 
tion to  the  books  that  will  increase  the 
democratic  process  and  voter  turnout. 
I  am  for  it.  Let  us  make  it  voluntary. 
Let  us  pay  the  costs  up  front.  Let  the 
F'ederal  Government  encourage  cost 
share,  if  you  will,  if  in  fact  this  Is  such 
a  good  idea. 

Motor  voter,  we  better  check  under 
the  hood,  folks.  This  is  a  broken 
Amtrak  Streamliner  parked  at  the 
local  county  election  parking  lot  at 
about  90  miles  an  hour. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


OPERATION  JUST  CAUSE:  A 
PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
siourl  [Mr.  Skelton]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  about  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  this  past  December  20, 
American  military  forces  initiated  Op- 
eration Just  Cause,  which  brought  to 
an  end  the  thuggish  regime  of  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega.  The  four  objectives 
outlined  by  President  Bush  in  his  an- 
nouncement to  the  Nation  upon  order- 
ing United  States  troops  to  action  in 
Panama  included:  (1)  Safeguarding 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
Panama,  (2)  helping  restore  democra- 
cy to  Panama.  ( 3 )  protecting  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties, 
and  (4)  bringing  Manuel  Noriega  to 
justice. 

The  invasion  was  the  largest  United 
States  military  action  since  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  Included  approximately 
12,500  United  States  troops  stationed 
in  Panama  reinforced  by  12,000  troops 
from  the  United  States.  It  marked  the 
first  test  of  the  structural  reforms 
that  have  been  in  effect  since  the 
Goldwater-Nlchols  Department  of  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  became  law 
In  late  1986.  Among  other  things  the 
Goldwater-Nlchols  Act  strengthened 
the  role  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  and  role  of  the  unified 
conunanders  In  the  hierarchy  of  the 
U.S.  Defense  establishment. 

CRITICAI.  EVENTS  IN  1»89 

Four  critical  events  In  1989  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  take  the  action  he  did.  The  first 
event  stemmed  from  the  Panamanian, 
Presidential  election  of  May  7.  The  an- 
nulment of  those  elections  by  the  Nor- 
iega-controlled electoral  tribunal  when 
the  opposition  seemed  about  to  win  an 
overwhelming  victory  revealed  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Noriega  regime. 
That  action  also  allowed  the  President 
to  help  forge  a  strong  bipartisan 
policy  against  Noriega  here  at  home. 

The  second  event  took  place  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
[OAS].  At  the  OAS,  U.S.  policy  shifted 
from  an  exclusively  unllatersil  one  to 
one  that  emphasized  both  unilateral 
pressure  and  support  for  regional  di- 
plomacy in  a  multilateral  forum. 
While  the  OAS  condemned  "the  grave 
events  and  the  abuses  by  General  Nor- 
iega in  the  crisis  and  electoral  process 
in  Panama  "  it  proved  unable  to  take 
any  further  action  against  the  illegal 
regime.  Over  a  period  of  3  months  the 
OAS  tried  and  failed  to  facilitate  a 
transfer  of  power  In  Panama.  At  least 
the  case  can  be  made  that  the  United 
States  had  sought  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties In  Panama  In  association  with 
our  Latin  American  friends. 

The  third  critical  event  of  the  year 
was  the  attempted  military  coup 
against  General  Noriega  of  October  3. 
led  by  Maj.  Moises  Giroldl  of  the  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Forces  [PDF].  Units 
loyal  to  Noriega  put  down  the  coup 
killing  10  of  the  rebels  Including 
Major  Giroldi.  But  unlike  other  previ- 
ous occasions  in  Panama's  history 
where  the  losers  were  arrested  and 
sent  off  to  a  comfortable  diplomatic 
exile,  reports  reached  human  rights 
workers  in  Panama  that  Noriega  had 
executed  77  and  arrested  another  200. 

The  U.S.  reaction  to  the  events  of 
October  3  was  flatfooted  and  there 
was  much  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Congress,  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  for  not  having 
aided  the  leaders  of  the  coup.  For 
months  American  officials,  including 
the  President,  had  called  for  the  over- 
throw of  Noriega.  When  the  opportu- 
nity finally  presented  itself,  we  fum- 
bled it.  Our  contingency  plans  proved 
inadequate  to  take  advantage  of  a  con- 
fused situation  in  Panama.  Even 
worse,  confusion  in  Washington  con- 
tributed to  a  situation  where  the 
President  made  the  decision  not  to  in- 
tervene only  after  the  coup  had  failed. 
Obviously  the  crisis  management  ma- 
chinery in  Washington  needed  some 
repair. 

The  fourth  critical  event  of  the  year 
took  place  over  the  weekend  of  De- 
cember 15.  That  Friday  a  new  510- 
member  legislative  body,  hand-picked 
by    the    regime,    designated    General 


Noriega  as  head  of  Government  and 
maximum  leader  of  the  struggle  for 
national  liberation.  For  6  years,  Nor- 
iega had  been  willing  to  work  his  will 
through  a  compliant  figurehead.  Now 
he  was  taking  control  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  At  the  same  time,  his  national 
Assembly  of  Representatives  declared 
Panama  to  be  In  a  "state  of  war"  with 
the  United  States.  The  following  day, 
an  American  marine  officer  was  shot 
and  killed,  while  in  a  separate  incident 
a  naval  officer  was  severely  beaten  at 
the  same  time  that  his  wife  was  being 
brutally  interrogated  and  sexually 
threatened.  In  many  ways  the  events 
of  the  weekend  confirmed  that  the  In- 
creasingly arrogant  dictator  has  also 
become  Increasingly  erratic.  Who 
knows  how  many  more  American  lives 
might  have  been  endangered. 

The  culmination  of  these  four 
events  led  to  the  President  ordering 
U.S.  military  forces  into  action. 

A  PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENT 

The  following  is  my  preliminary  as- 
sessment of  the  American  military  in- 
vasion that  brought  down  the  regime 
of  General  Noriega.  A  much  more 
complete  assessment  must  await  the 
after  action  reports  that  each  of  the 
services  and  the  Department  of  I>e- 
fense  will  compile  over  the  next  few 
months.  On  the  military  side  I  would 
give  the  operation  an  A-.  On  the  po- 
litical side  I  give  our  side  a  C-.  I 
happen  to  consider  myself  a  hard 
grader  so  let  me  explain  why  I  gave 
the  grades  I  did.  First  I  will  assess  the 
military  side  of  the  operation  and  then 
the  political. 

THE  MILITARY  SIDE  OF  THE  EQUATION 

The  military  operation  Itself  was 
well  plarmed  and  well  executed.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  massive  simultaneous  as- 
sault on  all  PDF  strongholds  by  a  com- 
bination of  forces  already  on  the  scene 
and  a  huge  airlift  of  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States.  Those  rein- 
forcements included  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  from  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  the  7th 
Light  Infantry  Division  from  Fort 
Ord,  CA,  as  well  as  two  Ranger  battal- 
ions, and  some  Special  Forces  units. 

The  canal  was  quickly  protected,  key 
PDF  Installations  were  overrun  or 
neutralized,  and  Manuel  Noriega  after. 
Initially  eluding  U.S.  forces,  was  ulti- 
mately taken.  Twenty-seven  separate 
targets  were  hit  at  H-hour.  Over  the 
next  few  days.  United  States  troops 
also  secured  some  142  sites  providing 
Panama  City's  sanitation,  power,  light, 
water,  telephone,  and  other  public 
services.  Other  than  some  instances  of 
paratroopers  being  dropped  in  at  the 
wrong  location,  the  operation  went 
smoothly. 

In  fact,  the  huge  airlift  and  nearly 
simultaneous  night  parachute  assault 
on  four  different  targets  was  a  master- 
piece of  timing  and  coordination.  MAC 
pilots  dropped  4.500  paratroopers  on 
target  after  flying  distances  of  up  to 
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3.500  miles.  All  this  done  at  night  is 
quite  impressive.  Maj.  Ivan  Gaytan,  a 
PDF  officer,  was  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  few  days  later  as 
saying  that  the  whole  infrastructure 
of  the  PDF  was  "destroyed  within  the 
first  hour." 

The  operation  also  validated  the 
changes  made  in  the  Goldwater-Nich- 
ols  Act.  The  greater  authority  given 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  and  the  com- 
mander in  the  field.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Thurman,  paid  off  handsomely.  There 
was  none  of  the  organizational  confu- 
sion with  various  services  wanting  a 
piece  of  the  action  as  occurred  in  Gre- 
nada. This  was  an  Army  show  and  the 
commander  on  the  ground,  General 
Thurman.  made  his  desires  known  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  Also,  there 
were  none  of  the  self-inflicted  oper- 
ational problems  that  American  forces 
had  encountered  in  Grenada.  There  in 
Grenada,  poor  radio  communication 
resulted  in  Army  units  on  the  ground 
unable  to  talk  to  naval  forces  that 
they  could  see  offshore.  A  similar 
problem  existed  wherein  Air  Force  air- 
craft were  unable  to  provide  support 
to  Marine  ground  forces  because. 
again,  they  could  not  talk  to  one  an- 
other. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  having 
12,000  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Panama  before  the  operation  began 
gave  our  forces  a  huge  advantage  in 
carrying  out  the  President's  order.  In 
addition,  because  of  our  long  history 
in  Panama,  Americsm  pljuiners  were 
quite  familiar  with  the  overall  situa- 
tion in  the  country,  in  almost  every 
sense.  Politically,  economically,  mili- 
tarily, and  geographically,  we  had  a 
very  good  lay  of  the  land.  A  third 
factor  important  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
time  to  prepare.  In  Grenada  none  of 
these  factors  was  present. 

The  planning  for  the  operation  had 
begun  in  earnest  just  after  the  at- 
tempt by  Panamanian  Major  Giroldi 
to  dislodge  General  Noriega  failed  in 
early  October.  Instead  of  deciding  just 
to  seize  General  Noriega  as  the  key  ob- 
jective of  an  American  military  oper- 
ation. General  Thurman,  supported  by 
General  Powell,  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  plan.  Thurman  had  taken  over 
the  U.S.  Southern  Command  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989  and  brought  a  more  deter- 
mined outlook  in  dealing  with  Noriega. 
He  viewed  the  problem  posed  by 
Manuel  Noriega  as  more  military  than 
political. 

The  principal  operational  objective 
of  Just  Cause  became  crushing  the 
Panamanian  Defense  Forces  as  an  or- 
ganized force.  The  upper  echelon  of 
the  institution  had  become  corrupt 
and  simply  getting  rid  of  Noriega 
would  not  have  solved  this  equally  se- 
rious problem.  Other  important  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  included:  Seizing 
Noriega,  securing  strategic  facilities— 


the  canal.  Madden  Dam,  and  other  key 
sites  and  facilities  in  Panama  City- 
protecting  American  lives,  and  helping 
establish  a  democratic  government  in 
Panama. 

As  in  any  large-scale  combat  military 
operation,  problems  developed  as  Op- 
eration Just  Cause  unfolded.  Maybe 
the  most  serious  problem  was  that  of 
our  intelligence  capability.  Intelli- 
gence failed  us  on  a  number  of  counts. 
First,  our  intelligence  wasn't  good 
enough  to  keep  track  of  Noriega  so 
that  he  could  be  captured  at  the 
outset  of  the  operation.  His  immediate 
capture  would  probably  have  ended  re- 
sistance that  otherwise  continued  over 
the  next  few  days.  Second,  our  intelli- 
gence capabilities  failed  to  credit  Gen- 
eral Noriega's  misnamed  Dignity  Bat- 
talions with  a  combat  capability. 
These  forces  fought  hard  and  contest- 
ed American  control  of  Panama  City 
even  after  the  PDF  gave  up.  It  was 
they  who  torched  the  homes  and 
buildings  in  the  El  Chorillo  area  near 
the  PDF  headquarters,  the  Coman- 
dancia. 

Anther  serious  problem  concerned 
operational  security,  which  was  poor. 
The  movement  of  troops  and  equip- 
ment in  the  days  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion's start  provided  Noriega  and  the 
PDF  strategic  warning  that  something 
was  up.  The  airlift  that  began  on  the 
evening  of  December  19  prompted  a 
CNN  report  that  the  U.S.  was  airlift- 
ing forces  from  Ft.  Bragg.  There  was 
no  cover  or  deception  plan  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  While  Noriega 
himself  did  not  believe  an  invasion  was 
underway  it  seems  that  a  number  of 
PDF  units  and  members  of  the  Digni- 
ty Battalions  took  actions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  invasion. 

United  States  Special  Operations 
Forces  suffered  10  killed  and  93 
wounded,  the  highest  casualty  rate  of 
any  of  the  forces  employed  in  the 
Panama  operation.  They  were  success- 
ful in  rescuing  an  American  undercov- 
er agent  held  in  a  Panamanian  jail, 
the  Carcel  Modelo.  According  to  press 
reports  the  action  took  all  of  6  min- 
utes. At  another  prison  near  the  town 
of  Gamboa,  48  individuals  who  had 
been  on  the  losing  side  of  the  October 
coup  were  freed  by  elements  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division.  Yet  the  high 
casualty  rates  encountered  by  Special 
Operation  Forces  during  the  invasion 
should  be  an  area  of  concern  to  De- 
fense Department  officials  as  they  put 
together  the  lessons  of  Just  Cause. 

Overall,  however,  as  a  military  oper- 
ation our  effort  in  Panama  merits 
high  marks  in  both  the  planning  and 
execution  stages.  It  was  carried  out  in 
a  very  professional  manner  and  the 
speed  and  shock  of  the  nighttime  op- 
eration reduced  casualties  on  both 
sides.  All  four  of  the  missions  laid  out 
by  the  President  were  accomplished  in 
reasonably  good  time. 


THB  CIVILIAN  SIDE  OF  THE  EQUATION 

While  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  logically  focused  on  military  mat- 
ters in  its  plarming  of  Operation  Just 
Cause  the  political  side  of  the  inter- 
vention received  much  less  attention. 
It  showed  in  the  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  invasion.  Though  the  PDF 
had  been  routed  almost  right  from  the 
start  of  the  operation,  the  subsequent 
collapse  of  law  and  order  in  Panama 
City  should  have  been  expected  since 
the  PDF  also  served  as  Panama's 
police  force.  The  looting  in  the  princi- 
pal commercial  districts  of  the  city  to- 
taled between  $500  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion and  it  waisn't  until  the  third  day 
of  the  operation  that  U.S.  military 
forces  intervened  to  stop  it. 

The  services  of  civil  affairs  units 
might  have  made  a  big  difference.  One 
unconfirmed  report  that  has  reached 
me  indicates  that  General  Thurman 
did  indeed  request  about  1,000  Army 
civil  affairs  personnel  in  Panama 
before  the  invasion  began.  Because 
those  units  are  in  the  Reserves,  the 
Army  leadership  was  reluctant  to  call 
them  up.  One  high  ranking  general 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  "The  Army 
didn't  need  the  Reserves  to  win  this 
war."  If  this  story  is  indeed  true,  then 
it  shows  the  less  than  harmonious  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  the 
Army  Active  and  the  Army  Guard/Re- 
serve components. 

One  can  also  criticize  the  State  De- 
partment for  not  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency  of  an  inva- 
sion that  finally  happened.  To  coin  a 
phrase,  military  invasions  are  simply 
politics  by  other  means.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  have  had  a  high- 
level  team  ready  to  go  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation  to  backstop  the 
Embassy  team  in  Panama.  They 
didn't.  It  was  a  few  days  later  that  the 
announcement  was  made  that  Deane 
Hinton.  a  veteran  ambassador  familiar 
with  the  region,  was  to  become  our 
new  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

One  wonders  about  the  role  played 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  Under  Goldwater-Nichols,  he  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  as- 
sisting the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
reviewing  contingency  plans.  Whether 
he  pointed  out  some  of  the  political 
weaknesses  of  the  plan— attempting  to 
get  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  involved  in 
more  of  the  preinvaslon  planning  after 
the  October  coup — will  be  one  ques- 
tion requiring  an  answer. 

The  U.S.  military  committed  some 
other  mistakes  of  a  political  nature 
that  should  have  been  avoided:  The 
violation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Ambassa- 
dor's residence  on  Friday,  December 
29,  and  the  bombardment  of  the  Papal 
Nunciatura  with  rock  and  roll  music 
on  December  25  and  26.  Both  actions 
reflected  on  the  U.S.  military  in  a  less 
than  professional  manner. 


On  the  other  hand,  sponsoring  the 
demonstration  by  Panamanians  out- 
side the  Vatican  Embassy  where  Nor- 
iega was  holded  up  may  have  been  the 
action  that  finally  convinced  Noriega 
to  turn  himself  over  to  American  au- 
thorities. It  was  an  example  of  phys- 
chological  operations  of  an  intelligent 
sort.  Hearing  for  himself  the  anger  of 
the  Panamanian  people  may  have  con- 
vinced Noriega  that  at  least  with  the 
Americans  his  personal  safety  could  be 
assured. 

SOME  FINAL  THOUGHTS 

The  possibility  of  an  extended  guer- 
rilla war,  the  problem  in  hunting  down 
Noriega,  the  taking  of  American  hos- 
tages, the  difficulty  of  establishing 
control  over  the  entire  country  were 
just  some  of  the  concerns  voiced  by 
commentators  during  the  first  2  days 
of  the  invasion.  In  fact,  these  concerns 
evaporated  soon  thereafter.  The  deci- 
sion by  Noriega  not  to  fight,  not  to 
rally  his  forces,  contributed  to  this 
happy  outcome.  The  dictator  was  so 
busy  avoiding  American  units  trying  to 
catch  him  that  he  was  unable  to  rally 
them  even  if  he  had  wanted  to. 

One  of  the  most  positive  features  of 
Operation  Just  Cause  was  the  popular 
support  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Panama  for  the  action  we  took.  A 
recent  poll  in  Panama  showed  92  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  favoring  the 
United  States  invasion.  I  imagine  that 
the  same  high  percentages  would  have 
been  found  in  France  in  the  days  after 
June  6,  1944.  In  both  cases  the  support 
for  the  U.S.  action  is  easy  to  explain. 
It  was  a  matter  of  liberation,  pure  and 
simple.  And  the  fact  that  we  tried  all 
means  short  of  military  action  for  over 
2  years  is  a  point  in  our  favor. 

The  political  task  confronting  us 
now  is  to  help  Panama  get  back  on  its 
feet.  In  Grenada  in  1983  and  in  Do- 
minican Republic  in  1965  the  United 
States  measured  up  to  the  task.  In 
both  cases  we  helped  establish  fairly 
solid  democratic  structures.  In 
Panama  the  task  is  a  more  complicat- 
ed one  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
cases.  The  PDF  has  run  Panama  for 
over  two  decades,  since  the  coup  of 
1968.  They  ruled  the  country  as  a 
kleptocracy.  Yet  ridding  the  corrupt 
hierarchy  of  the  PDF  should  prove 
fairly  easy.  The  new  Government  of 
President  Endara  has  a  pretty  good 
idea  who  the  main  culprits  are.  There 
is  much  talk  among  the  various  sectors 
of  Panamanian  society  of  emulating 
the  example  of  Costa  Rica— doing 
away  with  the  military  and  establish- 
ing simply  a  police  force. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment can  establish  a  stable  demo- 
cratic order.  Panama  is  fortunate  in 
that  it  has  one  of  the  most  competent 
Government  bureaucracies  in  all  Latin 
America.  This  helps.  At  the  the  same 
time  the  various  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Crusade  seem  to  under- 
stand that  aside  from  drastically  re- 


ducing the  armed  forces,  the  key  to  es- 
tablishing a  genuine  democracy  in 
Panama  is  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  executive,  legrislative,  and 
judicial  branches. 

But  completing  this  task  will  depend 
upon  restoring  the  economy.  American 
sanctions  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Noriega  regime  severely  damaged  the 
economy.  Unemployment  is  anywhere 
from  20  to  30  percent,  and  since  1987 
the  GNP  has  slipped  some  25  percent. 
Over  the  pa^t  few  years  the  two  main- 
stays of  the  Panamanian  economy 
have  been  the  canal  and  banking.  The 
canal  can  be  revived  but  Panama's  role 
as  a  financial  center  is  in  doubt.  Amer- 
ican aid  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  country. 

This  chapter  of  Panamanian  history 
is  now  over.  With  our  support,  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  Panama  can  make  a 
new  beginning.  Intellige  .ice,  hard 
work,  good  will,  and  pat*  .nee  will  be 
required  of  Panamanisj  s.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  have  these  qualities  and  can 
rebuild  their  country.  For  this  oppor- 
tunity thanks  go  to  the  American  mili- 
tary who  helped  right  a  grevious 
wrong. 

D  1320 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  taking  this 
special  order  today  and  talking  about 
Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  great  interest  in  Panama  not  only 
because  of  Just  Cause  operation  which 
was  just  completed,  but  his  son  is  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
was  stationed  in  Panama  for  around  a 
year.  I  know  the  gentleman  did  go 
down  several  times  to  check  on  his 
senior  son  and  see  how  he  was  doing  as 
a  military  officer.  And  he  was  doing 
very  well. 

The  gentleman  has  laid  out  some 
real  interesting  details  of  that  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  down  three 
times  in  the  last  6  weeks.  I  went  down 
about  4  days  before  Operation  Just 
Cause  into  Panama,  and  quite  frankly 
I  should  have  picked  up  the  fact  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  down 
there. 

At  Howard  Air  Force  Base  there 
were  a  number  of  helicopters  on  the 
ground,  C-130's,  14rs,  a  lot  of  contain- 
ers being  moved  around,  but  I  missed 
it.  It  was  a  good  secret  as  far  as  I 
knew.  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it. 

Then  I  went  down  4  days  after  the 
operation  with  Congressman  Jack 
MuRTHA.  He  and  I  went  down  as  the 
first  Members  of  Congress  to  come  in 
after  Just  Cause. 

Then  I  went  dowTi  last  week  or  2 
weeks  ago  with  the  Vice  President  and 


several   other  Members  of  Congress. 
We  went  into  Honduras  and  Panama. 

The  gentleman  presiding  in  the 
chair  at  this  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  we  in  World 
War  II,  when  we  had  airlifts  and  drop- 
ping of  Americans  in  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  we  did  not  do  a  very 
good  job.  Especially  in  Europe  we 
dropped  those  Americans  just  all  over 
France,  almost;  almost  up  and  down 
the  Normandy  line.  In  fact,  it  con- 
fused the  Germans  as  to  where  we 
were  actually  going  to  make  the  land- 
ing with  our  parachutists. 

But  what  the  gentleman  mentioned 
follows  up  what  I  learned  down  there 
in  Panama,  that  it  was  an  excellent 
job.  and  the  communications  and  con- 
trol they  have  on  the  141  aircraft  and 
also  on  the  C-130s  is  amazing. 

I  think  only  one  air  drop  was  at 
fault,  the  only  fault  that  we  had  in 
this  major  operation. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  it  out  in  detail.  This 
is  the  first  detail  really  I  have  heard 
from  a  Member  of  Congress  as  to  what 
took  place  down  there.  There  were 
some  mistakes. 

I  just  want  to  conunend  the  gentle- 
man for  letting  our  colleagues  know 
what  actually  did  happen  down  in 
Panama. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  other 
areas  that  he  has  an  interest  in:  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  operation,  how 
that  works  in  law.  I  just  wanted  to 
commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  his  com- 
ments. I  think  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try should  know  that  our  military  is 
good:  they  did  a  very,  very  competent 
job  in  Panama.  As  will  happen  in  the 
fog  of  war,  some  mistakes  will  be 
made.  I  will  mention  in  a  few  moments 
some  mistakes  that  were  made  on  the 
civilian  side.  Militarily.  I  think  we 
earned  a  good  A-minus  for  our  forces. 
As  I  said,  the  shortcoming  was  in  the 
intelligence  area.  And  we  did  learn,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  knows, 
we  did  learn  from  the  mistakes  made 
in  Grenada.  The  communication  mis- 
takes were  horrendous,  but  we  did  well 
despite  that;  but  none  of  those  Grena- 
da mistakes  reoccurred.  As  long  as  our 
military,  with  its  capable  leadership— 
and  particulary  I  want  to  give  ap- 
plause to  General  Max  Thurman  down 
in  Panama— as  long  as  our  military 
learns  from  the  past,  they  will  do 
better  in  the  days  ahead.  This  is  a 
prime  example  of  learning  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  doing  a  good 
job. 

D  1330 

We  achieved  our  objective,  and  now 
we  go  on  to  the  civilian  side  of  the 
coin. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  right.  We  did  learn 
from  Grenada,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
take  what  took  place  in  Panama  and 
use  it  to  improve  further  future  oper- 
ations, which  we  hope  we  will  never 
have  again. 

However,  talking  to  our  troops  who 
participated  down  there,  the  airmen 
and  especially  the  Army  type,  active 
duty  types,  as  well  as  some  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  they  are 
volunteers.  I  used  to  be  very  strong  in 
that  I  thought  that  we  needed  the 
draft,  and  go  back  to  selective  service. 
but  these  were  volunteers.  They  knew 
what  they  were  getting  into. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is,  the  all- 
volunteer  service,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned is  working  well. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  interrupt,  and  this  point  is  a  good 
reason,  at  least  for  the  last  several 
years,  for  our  military  attracting  such 
outstanding  young  men  and  women.  It 
is  due  to  the  bill  that  is  named  after 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill.  It  is  no  small 
thing.  I  have  been  in  Kansas  City,  and 
also  with  the  gentleman  on  one  occa- 
sion at  the  Baltimore  Recruiting 
Center.  We  walked  in  and  asked  the 
young  men  that  we  encountered, 
"Why  are  you  joining  the  service?" 
They  were  multiservice  candidates. 
"Why  are  you  joining?"  And  any 
number  of  them  said,  "Because  I  want 
a  college  education,  based  upon  the  GI 
bill.  • 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield. 
the  gentleman  is  certainly  part  of  the 
history  of  the  GI  bill,  in  that  it  bogged 
down  several  years  ago.  We  could  not 
get  it  out  of  committees.  The  gentle- 
man offered  a  compromise  on  the  GI 
bill  for  peacetime  personnel,  and  it  did 
move  forward.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  did  as  far  as  that  peacetime 
GI  bill. 

They  are  good  soldiers,  and  I  would 
hope  now  that  we  would  use  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  to  take  the 
place  of  active  duty  people  down  in 
Panama,  so  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  in  such  as  military  police 
and  such  as  engineers  to  go  down  on 
15-day  training,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  excellent  for  them  as  well  as  learn- 
ing their  jobs. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  mention  in  my 
formal  presentation  here  my  concern 
that  there  is  still  a  gulf,  a  gap  between 
the  active  duty  and  the  Reserve  forces 
in  our  country.  I  think  this  is  serious, 
and  I  am  not  sure  what  we  can  do 
about  it.  but  to  get  them  to  act  in  con- 
cert more  should  be  one  of  our  job 
goals.  They  have  done  it.  They  have 
some  reservists  down  there  now.  par- 
ticularly in  the  civil  affairs  operations. 


but  I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job  of 
causing  them  to  work  hand  in  glove  to- 
gether. 

I  see,  and  had  a  briefing  the  other 
day  by  the  Marine  Corps  reservists, 
telling  me  how  they  integrate  to  some 
extent  their  active  duty  senior  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  some  of 
their  officers  into  the  Marine  Reserve. 
I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  have, 
from  where  we  stand  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  we  may  want 
to  explore  this  and  use  the  Marine  ex- 
ample for  the  other  services.  I  think 
this  is  at  least  worth  a  serious  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


□  1340 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TREATY  OF 
WAITANGI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ameri- 
can Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  appreciate  the  Chair's  approval  of 
this  special  order,  and  for  this  occa- 
sion it  is  most  fitting  and  certainly  a 
personal  honor  for  me  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  most  historical  event  that  is 
now  celebrated  today  in  New  Zea- 
land—the signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  150  years  ago  between  some 
500  Polynesian  Maori  chiefs  on  behalf 
of  115.000  Maoris  and  certain  British 
officials  who  represented  some  2,000 
European  settlers  who  lived  in  New 
Zealand  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  for  some  1,000  years  before  1840 
the  country  that  was  and  still  is  re- 
ferred to  today  by  the  Polynesian 
Maoris  as  "Aotearoa"  was  discovered 
by  Polynesian  settlers  who  were 
among  the  well-noted  seven  canoes 
coming  from  the  legendary  land  of 
Hawaiki  from  whence  the  migrations 
had  their  origin.  These  early  Polyne- 
sian voyagers  described  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  as  the  "Land  of  the  Long 
White  Cloud."  Hence,  the  name,  Ao- 
tearoa. 

According  to  Maori  tradition,  their 
homeland.  Hawaiki.  was  an  island 
north  of  Aotearoa  and  was  inhabited 
by  their  forefathers  before  the  great 
wars.  The  first  Polynesian  Maori  who 
discovered  Aotearoa  was  a  chief 
named  Ngahue.  He  returned  to 
Hawaiki  and  told  the  people  of  the 
new  land  he  discovered,  where  he  ate 
the  moa  bird  and  the  ferns.  After- 
wards, seven  great  Polynesian  voyag- 
ing canoes  were  built  in  Hawaiki.  and 
thus  we  saw  the  beginning  of  settle- 
ments by  these  early  Polynesian  voy- 
agers. To  this  day,  the  Maoris  trace 


their  genealogies  and  ancestry  to  the 
original  seven  canoes,  which  are  still 
known  today  as  the  Arawa,  the  Tainui, 
the  Matatua.  the  Takitumu,  the  Kura- 
hauop,  the  Tokomaru,  and  the  Mata- 
whaorua. 

I  say  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause my  own  district,  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  culturally  and  ethnically  related  to 
their  Polynesian  Maori  cousins  who 
now  live  in  New  Zealand  alongside 
their  Pakeha  or  Europeans  who  now 
make  New  Zealand  their  permanent 
home. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi  150  years  ago  gives 
us  all  a  better  appreciation  of  how  two 
different  nationalities  with  differences 
in  culture,  language,  history,  and 
origin  can  live  together  in  harmony 
and  with  common  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  historical  account  of 
how  this  important  treaty  became  a 
reality.  I  appreciate  the  narrative 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Maori  Af- 
fairs, by  my  good  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Maori  Affairs,  Mr.  Koro  Wetere, 
from  which  I  will  draw  in  sharing  the 
history  of  this  important  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  friend,  the  Am- 
bassador from  New  Zealand  who  pres- 
ently serves  here  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Tim  Francis. 

What  was  New  Zealand  like  before 
1840?  It  was  essentially  a  Maori  coun- 
try. The  Maori  population  was  esti- 
mated at  about  115,000  throughout 
the  country.  Scattered  about  the  coast 
were  European  settlers,  estimated  at 
about  2.000  by  the  year  1840.  but  there 
was  also  a  large  transient  population 
of  whalers  and  traders  who  periodical- 
ly visited  the  country. 

It  was  a  country  that  was  increasing- 
ly being  affected  by  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  not  just  by  people 
coming  into  the  country  but  also  by 
Maori  going  out.  The  Maori  were  great 
travelers.  Many  had  reached  England. 

As  a  result,  some  Maori  people  spoke 
English  and  had  seen  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  New  World.  They  saw  a 
very  strong  British  Empire  and  a  Brit- 
ain that  ruled  the  waves  and  which 
had  defeated  Napoleon's  France.  So 
they  looked  to  Britain  as  the  major 
maritime  power  of  the  period. 

Maori  and  Europeans  in  New  Zea- 
land had  by  this  stage  established  an 
understanding  and  a  relationship  with 
each  other  based  on  trade  and  mutual 
interests.  This  growing  relationship 
and  a  desire  for  a  more  harmonious 
country  set  the  scene  for  the  treaty. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  New  Zea- 
land was  established  as  a  colony  under 
the  British  Crown.  Such  official  Brit- 
ish involvement  came  about  because  it 
was  requested  both  by  settlers  and  by 
the  Maori  people. 


There  were  several  reasons  for  Brit- 
ish involvement  in  the  1800's.  New 
Zealand  at  that  time  had  no  national 
government  or  national  leaders  in  the 
way  that  we  know  it  today.  It  was  a 
series  of  independent  tribes,  with 
small  European  settlements,  and  a  few 
traders  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  This  made  communication 
and  cooperation  very  difficult. 

Two  different  races  with  very  differ- 
ent cultures  were  living  side  by  side 
and  had  little  idea  of  how  they  should 
relate  to  each  other.  There  was  no  one 
set  of  formal  laws,  particularly  for  the 
Europeans,  and  as  settlement  in- 
creased, rules  and  guidelines  were 
needed. 

Some  people,  fearing  that  New  Zea- 
land might  be  taken  over  by  France, 
looked  to  Britain  for  protection.  In 
fact,  in  1831.  13  northern  chiefs,  afraid 
of  a  possible  French  invasion,  peti- 
tioned King  William  IV  for  protection. 
So  both  Maori  and  Pakeha  groups 
asked  Britain  to  provide  some  sort  of 
protection  and  law  and  order. 

In  response  to  these  requests,  the 
British  Government  appointed  James 
Busby  as  British  Resident  in  New  Zea- 
land. He  arrived  in  1833  "with  the  aim 
of  curtailing  lawbreakers,  reassuring 
settlers  and  traders,  and  meeting  the 
express  wish  of  the  Maori  people  that 
peace  be  preserved.  "  Busby  believed 
that  Britain  could  enter  into  a  more 
formal  relationship  that  would  further 
his  country's  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

In  1835,  in  the  hope  of  discouraging 
further  foreign  intervention,  including 
a  Frenchman's  plan  to  set  up  his  own 
independent  state  in  Hokianga,  Busby 
organized  34  northern  chiefs  into  sign- 
ing a  Declaration  of  the  Independence 
of  New  Zealand. 

But  Busby  had  no  means  of  enforc- 
ing his  authority  and  was  replaced  by 
William  Hobson,  a  naval  captain  sent 
specifically  to  negotiate  with  the 
Maori  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  1835.  Britain  had  accepted  the 
Maori  chiefs'  request  to  recognize 
their  independence.  It  was  already  ac- 
knowledged internationally  that  New 
Zealand  was  an  independent  country. 
Britain  also  agreed  to  the  chief's  re- 
quest to  extend  Crown  protection  to 
New  Zealand.  By  1837  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office  was  receiving  widespread 
reports  of  New  Zealand  being  troubled 
by  Maori  fighting,  crimes  by  British 
subjects,  disagreements  between  Maori 
and  Pakeha  and  threats  to  lives  and 
trade.  All  this  was  happening  at  a  time 
when  more  British  emigrants  than 
ever  before  were  planning  to  head  for 
New  Zealand. 

As  a  result,  the  British  Government 
decided  it  was  imperative  to  secure 
Maori  acceptance  and  cooperation  in 
establishing  New  Zealand  as  a  British 
colony. 


On  January  29,  1840,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hobson  arrived  in  New  Zea- 
land. A  meeting  of  chiefs  was  orga- 
nized for  a  week  later.  Before  then. 
Hobson  had  to  decide  on  the  wording 
of  the  treaty  he  had  been  instructed 
to  make  with  the  chiefs.  Missionaries 
and  others  offered  advice,  and  Busby 
helped  draft  the  treaty.  On  the 
evening  of  February  4.  the  missionary, 
Henry  Williams,  and  his  son  translat- 
ed the  English  text  into  Maori. 
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The  following  morning.  Wednesday. 
February  5.  over  400  Maori  attended  a 
meeting  at  Waitangi  to  hear  the  treaty 
read  in  English  by  Hobson,  and  in 
Maori  by  Williams.  Vigorous  debate 
followed.  Some  chiefs  made  it  plain 
they  were  not  prepared  to  share 
power.  They  criticized  the  way  in 
which  Busby  and  missionaries  had  ob- 
tained land.  They  sought  regulation  of 
middlemen  coming  between  the  direct 
trade  of  the  Maori  with  visiting  ships. 
They  were  only  prepared  to  accept  the 
extension  of  British  power  in  New  Zea- 
land on  certain  terms;  for  example, 
equal  rank  of  chiefs  with  the  Gover- 
nor. The  meeting  ended  indecisively, 
and  the  Maori  withdrew  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Waitangi  River  to  debate 
throughout  the  night.  They  sought 
the  advice  of  Henry  Williams  who  told 
them  that  it  would  probably  be  in  the 
best  interests  to  sign  the  treaty.  There 
was  also  the  very  important  clause 
that  Busby  had  inserted  that  guaran- 
teed Maori  possession  of  their  lands, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  prized  pos- 
sessions. Busby  believed  that  without 
this  promise  the  chiefs  would  not  sup- 
port the  treaty.  On  Williams'  advice 
the  chiefs  decided  to  sign  the  treaty 
the  following  day. 

On  February  6.  1840.  over  40  signa- 
tures or  marks  were  appended  to  the 
Maori  text  of  the  treaty.  Most  were 
from  chiefs  around  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Over  the  next  7  months  officials  car- 
eried  the  treaties  around  the  country. 
Finally  more  than  500  chiefs  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  at  approxi- 
mately 50  meetings.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  only  39  Waikato  chiefs,  all 
signed  the  Maori  version  of  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Maori  people 
the  treaty  recognized  that  in  exchange 
for  settlement  rights  their  natural 
rights  as  Tangata  Whenua,  meaning 
the  original  occupants,  would  be  re- 
spected and  upheld.  For  the  European 
settlers,  the  treaty  allowed  them  to 
emigrate  peacefully  to  New  Zealand 
under  the  British  flag,  and  I  share  a 
comment  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  the 
early  chief  justice  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Eddie  Durie,  and  he  stated  that  what 
we  must  not  forget  is  that  the  treaty  is 
not  just  a  bill  or  rights  for  Maori.  It  is 
a  bill  of  rights  for  Pakeha,  too.  It  is  a 
treaty  that  gives  Pakeha  the  right  to 
be    here.    Without    the    treaty    there 


would  be  no  lawful  authority  for  the 
Pakeha  presence  in  this  part  of  the 
South  Pacific. 

To  the  British  Crown  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  was  a  serious  document, 
valid  and  binding.  When,  in  1846.  Gov- 
ernor Grey  asked  the  colonial  secre- 
tary. Lord  Stanley,  how  far  he  had  to 
abide  by  the  treaty,  the  unequivocal 
reply  in  the  name  of  the  queen  was: 
"You  will  honorably  and  scrupulously 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi. " 

For  more  than  a  decade  following 
the  treaty  signing,  this  official  atti- 
tude prevailed,  and  the  treaty  was  rec- 
ognized and  observed  as  a  contract 
binding  on  both  parties.  The  influence 
of  this  attitude,  however,  diminished 
considerably  as  the  administration  of 
New  Zealand  passed  to  a  settler  gov- 
errunent  under  the  Constitution  Act  of 
1852. 

Continuing  immigration  created  in- 
creased demands  for  land  and  asser- 
tion of  crowTi  authority.  Pressures  be- 
tween settlers  and  the  Maori  people  fi- 
nally culminated  in  the  New  Zealand 
wars  of  the  1960s.  In  1877  recognition 
of  the  treaty  had  declined  to  the  point 
where  Chief  Justice  Prendergast  was 
able  to  say  that  the  treaty  w'as  a 
simple  nullity.  Until  1975,  the  New- 
Zealand  courts  continued  to  hold  that 
the  treaty  had  no  legal  status  Ln  do- 
mestic laws. 

In  1975.  however,  parliament  passed 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  Act  establish- 
ing the  Waitangi  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate Maori  claims  against  the  crown 
dating  from  1975.  This  law  was  amend- 
ed in  1985  to  permit  the  tribunal  to  ex- 
amine claims  dating  back  to  the  first 
signing  of  the  treaty  on  February  6. 
1840. 

In  1987  the  court  of  appeals  was  re- 
quired to  consider  the  principles  and 
relevance  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  A 
special  full  court  of  five  judges  unam- 
mously  confirmed  the  partnership  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  and  the  duty 
of  both  Maori  and  Pakeha  to  act  rea- 
sonably and  in  good  faith  toward  each 
other. 

What  the  treaty  means  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi is  the  founding  document  for  the 
establishment  of  New  Zealand  as  a 
nation.  This  modem,  independent 
country  was  not  based  on  colonial  con- 
quest or  the  illegitimate  invasion  of 
settlers.  New  Zealand  is  founded  on  an 
agreement  which  continues  today  as  a 
pact  or  partnership  between  Maori 
and  Pakeha.  It  is  an  agreement  which 
established  continuing  links  with  the 
crown,  an  agreement  which  continues 
to  act  as  a  national  symbol  of  unity 
and  understanding  between  cultures. 
Today  the  treaty  continues  as  a. 
quote,  living  document,  a  focus  for  all 
New  Zealand  to  consider  its  ongoing 
role  for  our  nation  and  in  the  partner- 
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ship  between  the  two  cultures  today 
and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1990  is  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  and,  therefore,  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  New  Zealand  it  cre- 
ated. To  mark  this  special  year  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  visit  New  Zealand  as  the 
great-great-granddaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  whose  name  the  treaty  re- 
lationship with  the  Maroi  was  first  es- 
tablished. Prom  February  1  to  16.  the 
queen  will  take  up  residence  in  New 
Zealand  as  Queen  of  New  Zealand  and 
to  visit  her  treaty  partners.  As  well  as 
attending  the  historic  commemora- 
tions at  Waitangi  on  February  6.  and 
reaffirming  the  relationship  between 
the  crown  and  the  Maori  people.  Her 
Majesty  will  meet,  both  at  Waitangi 
and  at  other  places,  descendants  of 
those  who  signed  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Zealand's  1990  an- 
niversary year  gives  each  of  us  a  real 
opportunity  to  consider  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  in  particular  to  understand 
the  original  spirit  in  which  it  was 
signed  and  to  increase  understanding 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
both  treaty  partners.  So  states  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor  General  of 
New  Zealand,  the  Most  Reverend  Sir 
Paul  Reeves,  and  I  quote,  "So  let  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  move  among  us 
powerfully  and  bring  us  even  closer  to- 
gether,"  and  I  quote  from  the  Te  Ari- 
kinui  Dame  Te  Atairangikaahu,  the 
Maori  Queen,  and  she  states.  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  our  founding  docu- 
ment to  be  set  free,  for  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  to  once  again  be  a  symbol  of 
unity,  trust,  understanding  and  good 
will  amongst  all  the  many  peoples  of 
Aotearoa." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  in  2 
years  we  will  be  commemorating  500 
years  since  the  native  Americans  first 
discovered  Christopher  Columbus 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  Americas  in 
1492.  I  need  not  mention  the  hundreds 
of  treaties  that  our  Goverrunent  en- 
tered into  with  native  Americans  and 
how  many  were  broken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  need  to  project  the  tremendous 
contributions  that  native  Americans 
have  made  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world.  I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  officially  set  aside  the  month  of  No- 
vember each  year  as  Native  American 
Heritage  Month.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  definite  need  today  for  our  country 
to  say,  "thank  you,"  to  native  Ameri- 
cans who  first  inhabited  this  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  Americans 
know  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
native  Americans,  the  first  settlers  in 
colonial  America  would  have  starved 
due  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  climatic 
conditions  and  food  items  native  to 
the  New  World? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit:  Is  it  recorded 
anywhere  that  General  George  Wash- 
ington's army  would  have  starved  at 


Valley  Forge  if  it  had  not  been  native 
American  Indians  who  brought  food 
and  comfort  to  our  soldiers? 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  learn 
something  about  treaties  and  how 
they  are  honored  in  New  Zealand  be- 
tween the  Polynesian  Maori  and  their 
European  settlers. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty  to  be  made  part  of  the  Record: 
i*reamble  to  the  treaty  of  waitangi, 
Official  English  Version 

Her  Majesty  Victoria  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
garding with  Her  Royal  Favor  the  Native 
Chiefs  and  Tribes  of  New  Zealand  and  anx- 
ious to  protect  their  just  Rights  and  Proper- 
ty and  to  secure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 
Peace  and  Good  Order  has  deemed  it  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
Her  Majesty's  Subjects  who  have  already 
settled  in  New  Zealand  and  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  Emigration  both  from  Europe  and 
Au.stralia  which  is  still  in  progress  to  consti- 
tute and  appoint  a  functionary  properly  au- 
thorized to  treat  with  the  Aborignines  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  recognition  of  Her 
Majesty's  sovereign  authority  over  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  those  islands.  Her  Maj- 
esty therefore  being  desirous  to  establish  a 
settled  form  of  Civil  Government  with  a 
view  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  result  from  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
.sary  Laws  and  Institutions  alike  to  the 
Native  population  and  to  Her  subjects  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  empower  and  au- 
thorize me  William  Hobson  a  Captain  in 
Her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy  Consul  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  such  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land as  may  be  or  hereafter  shall  be  ceded 
to  Her  Majesty  to  invite  the  Confederated 
and  Independent  Chiefs  of  New  Zealand  to 
concur  in  the  following  Articles  and  Condi- 
tions. 

ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  TREATY'S  THREE 
ARTICLES 

Article  the  first 
The  Chiefs  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand  and  the  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Chiefs  who  have  not 
become  members  of  the  Confederation  cede 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  abso- 
lutely and  without  reservation  all  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Sovereignty  which  the  said 
Confederation  or  Individual  Chiefs  respec- 
tively exercise  or  posses,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  exercise  or  to  posses  over  their  respective 
Territories  as  the  sole  sovereigns  thereof. 
Article  the  second 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  con- 
firms and  guarantees  to  the  Chiefs  and 
Tribes  of  New  Zealand  and  to  the  respective 
families  and  individuals  thereof  the  full  ex- 
clusive and  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
Lands  and  Estates  Forests  Fishers  and  other 
properties  which  they  may  collectively  or 
individually  possess  so  long  as  it  is  their 
wish  and  desire  to  retain  the  same  in  their 
possession;  but  the  Chiefs  of  the  United 
Tribes  and  the  individual  Chiefs  yield  to 
Her  Majesty  the  exclusive  right  of  Pre-emp- 
tion over  such  lands  as  the  proprietors 
thereof  may  be  disposed  to  alienate  at  such 
prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
respective  Proprietors  and  persons  appoint- 
ed by  Her  Majesty  to  treat  with  them  in 
that  behalf. 

Article  the  third 
In  consideration  thereof  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England  extends  to  the  Natives  of 
New  Zealand  Her  royal  protection  and  im- 


parts to  them  Bill  the  Rights  and  Privileges 
of  British  Subjects. 

MAORI  VERSION  OF  THE  THREE  ARTICLES 

Ko  te  tuatahi 
Ko  nga  Rangatira  o  te  wakaminenga  me 
nga  Rangatira  katoa  hoki  ki  hai  i  uru  ki 
taua  wakaminenga  ka  tuku  rawa  atu  ki  te 
Kuini  o  Ingarangi  ake  tonu  atu  te  Kawana- 
tanga  o  o  ratou  wenua. 

Ko  te  tuarua 
Ko  te  Kuini  o  Ingarangi  ka  wakarite  ka 
wakaae  ki  nga  Rangatira  ki  nga  hapu  ki  nga 
tangata  katoa  o  Nu  Tlrani  te  tino  Rangatir- 
atanga  o  o  ratou  wenua  o  ratou  kainga  me  o 
ratou  taonga  katoa.  Otiia  ko  nga  Rangatira 
o  te  wakaminenga  me  nga  Rangatira  katoa 
atu  ka  tuku  ki  te  Kuini  te  hokonga  o  era 
wahi  wenua  e  pai  ai  te  tangata  nona  te 
wenua— ki  te  ritenga  o  te  utu  e  wakaritea  ai 
e  ratou  ko  te  kai  hoko  e  meatia  nei  e  te 
Kuini  hei  kai  hoko  mona. 

Ko  te  tuatoru 
Hei  wakaritenga  mai  hoki  tenei  mo  te  wa- 
kaaettanga  ki  te  Kawanatanga  o  te  Kuini— 
Ka  tiakina  e  te  Kuini  o  Ingarangi  nga  tan- 
gata maori  katoa  o  Nu  Tirani  ka  tukua  ki 
ratou  nga  tikanga  katoa  rite  tahi  ki  ana  mea 
ki  nga  tangata  o  Ingarangi. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MAORI  VERSION 

(Professor  Sir  Hugh  Kawharu) 
The  first 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Confederation  and  all 
the  Chiefs  who  have  not  joined  that  Con- 
federation give  absolutely  to  the  Queen  of 
England  for  ever  the  complete  government 
over  their  land. 

77ie  second 

The  Queen  of  England  agrees  to  protect 
the  Chiefs,  the  Subtribes  and  all  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  in  the  unqualified  exercise 
of  their  chieftainship  over  their  lands,  vil- 
lages and  all  their  treasures.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  Chiefs  of  the  Confederation 
and  all  the  Chiefs  will  sell  land  to  the 
Queen  at  a  price  agreed  to  by  the  person 
owning  it  and  by  the  person  buying  it  (the 
latter  being)  appointed  by  the  Queen  as  her 
purchase  agent. 

77ie  third 

For  this  agreed  arrangement  therefore 
concerning  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
the  Queen  of  England  will  protect  all  the 
ordinary  people  of  New  Zealand  (i.e.  the 
Maori)  and  will  give  them  the  same  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship  as  the  people  of 
England. 


DR.  REED  TUCKSON  JOINS 
MARCH  OF  DIMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  Dr.  Reed  Tuck- 
son,  who  has  served  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  ably  as  commissioner  of  public  health  for 
the  past  3  years,  is  joining  the  March  of 
Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation  as  senior  vice 
president  for  programs.  The  March  of  Dimes 
is  headquartered  in  White  Plains,  NY,  in  the 
20th  Congressional  District,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  district,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  Tuck- 
son  to  the  area  and  to  his  new  position. 

As  commissioner  of  public  health  since 
1987,  Dr.  Tuckson  has  developed  innovative 


efforts  to  combat  maternal  substance  abuse, 
and  he  has  been  an  outsp>oken  advocate  of 
increased  funding  to  combat  infant  mortality 
and  AIDS.  He  previously  served  as  acting 
health  commissioner  and  deputy  commission- 
er as  an  administrator  of  the  mental  retarda- 
tion and  developmental  disabilities  administra- 
tion in  Washington. 

Dr.  Tuckson  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, where  he  was  honored  for  excellence  in 
cardiovascular  research,  and  he  served  as  an 
intern  and  resident  in  medicine  at  the  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also 
a  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  clinical 
scholar  in  general  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  he  studied 
health  care  administration  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business. 

Dr.  Tuckson's  expenence  will  serve  him  well 
at  the  March  of  Dimes.  As  the  foundation's 
senior  program  officer,  Dr.  Tuckson  will  direct 
March  of  Dimes  policies,  programs,  and  re- 
search efforts  related  to  the  prevention  of 
birth  defects,  low  birthweight  and  infant  mor- 
tality. He  will  also  act  as  the  foundation's  chief 
program  spokesperson  with  the  media,  gov- 
ernment, professional  associations  and  the 
public. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Tuckson's  leadership 
will  help  to  expand  the  role  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  as  the  Nation's  leading  advocate  for 
maternal  and  child  health.  The  organization 
has,  over  the  years,  made  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  our  health  as  a  nation,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  Dr.  Tuckson  will  be 
bringing  his  expertise  to  those  critically  impor- 
tant endeavors.  While  I  know  that  his  pres- 
ence will  be  missed  here  in  the  District,  I 
would  hope  that  the  country  will  benefit  even 
more  from  Dr.  Tuckson's  new  national  role 
with  the  March  of  Dimes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Grandy,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Faleobiavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Faleomavaega)  to  revise 


and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gillmor)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  P'renzel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNtJNZio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  p.m.),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1990,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2410.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Naval  War  College  to  confer  on  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  the  degree  of  master  of 
science  in  national  security  and  strategic 
studies;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2411.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  (Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee).  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council,  transmit- 
ting the  Council's  1989  armual  report,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  719(c)(3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2412.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-152.  'Health-Care  Assist- 
ance Reimbursement  Amendment  Act  of 
1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-150,  'Comprehensive 
Merit     Personnel     Act     Adverse     Actions 


Amendment  Act  of  1989,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  DC.  Code  Section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-149.  'District  of  Colum- 
bia Comprehensive  Retirement  Reform 
Amendments  Act  of  1989."  and  report,  pur- 
suant to  DC.  Code  Section  l-233(cKl);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2415.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Bi-Annual  Audit  of  Ward  5  ANCs  For  The 
Period  10/01/86-09/30/88",  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code  Section  47-1 17(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for 
the  Language  Resource  Centers  Program, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  seventh  special  report  on 
alcohol  and  health,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
290aa-4(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  report 
outlining  the  Corporation's  plan  for  public 
television's  national  program  financing  in 
the  1990's,  pursuant  to  47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(6)(A);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2419.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  reports  of  the 
study  on  alternative  methods  for  financing 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  including 
an  analysis  of  both  the  size  and  financing 
issues  conducted  by  an  interagency  group, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-46.  section  2 
(103  Stat.  132.  133):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2420.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's annual  report  on  progress  in  imple- 
menting requirements  concerning  hazard- 
ous substances  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-499.  section  120(e)(5)  (100 
Stat.  1669);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  notification  of  the  exec- 
utive branch's  allocation  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  economic  support  fund, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2413(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2422.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  mtemational 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Senices.  transmitting  a 
report  of  surplus  real  property  transferred 
or  leased  for  public  health  purposes  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C  484(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposal  for  an  amendment  to  an  existing 
system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(r);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2425.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting 
a  rep)ort  on  the  Board's  activities  imder  the 
FYeedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar   year    1989.    pursuant    to    5    U.S.C. 
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552(d):   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>e  rations. 

2426.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  ac- 
tions taken  to  increase  competition  for  con 
tracts,  fisctU  year  1989.  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2427.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous 
Ing  and  Urban  Development.  trar\smitting  a 
report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  competi 
tion  for  contracts  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu 
ant  to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2428.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b\  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  transmitting  the  council's 
audit  of  financial  transactions  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30.  1989  and  1988.  pursu- 
ant to  36  U.S.C.  1101i36i.  1103:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  amounts  actu- 
ally deposited  in  the  Panama  Cana!  Com- 
mission fund  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  3712(cK2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  SBAs  1991  fiscal  year 
budget  request,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
639(a):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

2433.  A  letter  from  the  American  Legion, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  71st  Na- 
tional Convention,  Baltimore.  MD,  Septem- 
tjer  5-7.  1989:  report  and  financial  audit  for 
1988.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  49  iH.  Doc.  No. 
101-146:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  the  printed. 

2434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  children  in  foster  care  under  vol- 
untary placement  agreements  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  672  nt..  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ways  and  Means. 

2435.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  'Ways  and  Means 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  revised 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  submitted  in 
May  1989,  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
defense  industrial  base  of  the  United  States: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  Judiciary:  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2437.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  his  decision  to  order  the  divest- 
ment of  a  company  located  in  Seattle,  WA: 
copy  of  the  order,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2170  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-147):  jointly,  to 


the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affair.s:  Energy  and  Commerce:  For- 
eign Affairs:  and  the  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  (ielivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DINGELl/  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Report  on  the  Activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
the  101st  Congress.  1st  session  (Rept.  101- 
3981.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By     Mr.     BATES    (for    himself,     Mr. 
DuRBtN.  Mr.  Whitt.\ker.  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mrs.    Collins,    Mr.    Faontroy,    Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKii: 
H.R.  3942.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  carry  out  certain  activi- 
ties to  reduce  the  incidence  of  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  among  students:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  amend  tr.c  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  center  for 
tobacco  products,  to  inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  hazards  of  tobacco  use.  to  dis- 
close and  restrict  additives  to  such  products, 
and  to  require  labeling  of  such  products  to 
provide  information  concerning  such  prod- 
uct to  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ; 
H.R.  3944.  A  bill  relating  to  wage  certifi- 
cates issued  to  producers  in  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  of  watches  and 
watch  movements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R  3945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  clarify  and  effectively  enforce  re- 
quirements relating  to  fiduciary  duties  of 
employers  with  respect  to  use  of  insurers  to 
pay  or  distribute  pension  plan  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment,  licensure,  certifica- 
tion or  registration  of  social  workers  ap- 
pointed in  the  Department  of  'Veterans  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  3947  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  voluntary  expenditure  limitations,  to  re- 
strict the  practice  of  bundling  of  contribu- 
tions, to  provide  for  tax  credit  and  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, to  require  full  disclosure  of  independ- 
ent expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  relocat- 
ing functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
located  at  Torrejon  Air  Base,  Madrid,  Spain, 
to  Crotone,  Italy,  or  any  other  location  out- 
side the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.     DORNAN     of     California,     Mr. 
HoRTON,   Mr.   StJNDQUiST,   Mr.   Roe, 
Mr.    AcKERiitAN,    Mr.    Wheat,    Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Berexi- 
TER,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  3949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  changes  to 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  to  provide  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  military  families  over- 
seas and  to  clarify  and  improve  current  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.R.  3950.  A  bill  entitled    'The  Food  and 
Agricultural  Resources  Act  of  1990":  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLINC): 

H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  modify  the  authority  of  States  to  provide 
assistance  for  excessive  heating  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1990:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 

GOMARSiNO.    Mr.    Oilman,    and    Mr. 

Clarke): 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  designating 

September    21.    1990.    as      National    POW/ 

MIA  Recognition  Day,  "  and  recognizing  the 

National    League    of    Families    POW/MIA 

flag:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    hinvself,    Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Torricelli): 
H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
negotiations    for   a   political   settlement   in 
Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stump): 
H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coughlin); 
H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  providing  amounts 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

expenses  of   investigations   and  studies   by 

the  Committee  on  Aging  in  the  2d  session  of 
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the   101st  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  181:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  855:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  Cooper,  arid  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Flake.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  DeWine.  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.R.  995;  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1092;  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  2618:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2816:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  3349;  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  3440;  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3512;  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr.  DeFa 
zio. 

H.R.  3574;  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 

H.R.  3699;  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.J.  Res.  374;  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  426;  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Pash 
AYAN,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Fascell.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washingrton,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  441;  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Un- 
SOELD.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Coughlin.  and  Mr.  Der- 
rick. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  314;  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Peighan,  and  Mr.  Flake. 


System,  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  relative  to  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  public  employees: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

138.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Municipal  Police  Employees'  Retirement 


AMENDMENTS 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  309, 
the  following  amendment  was  submit- 
ted: 

H.R. 2190 
By  Mr.  MICHEL  or  his  designee; 

(Note.— Section  references  are  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  H.  Rept.  101-396.) 
—In  section  102.  strike  out  "In  addition  " 
and  all  that  follows  through  "this  Act.  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  'In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  voter  registration  proce- 
dure provided  for  by  law,  each  covered  State 
may  provide  for  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  Federal  office  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.". 

In   the   first   sentence   of   section    103(a). 
strike  out   'shaH"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
may" 

In  Section  104(a),  strike  out  "shall  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  105(a). 
strike  out  '  shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  the  second  sentence  of  section  105(a)— 

1 1  >  insert  after  "available,"  the  following: 
"to  the  extent  practicable,":  and 

(2)  strike  out  "shall"  each  place  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  third  sentence  of  section  105(a), 
strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"may". 

In  section  105(b),  strike  out  '"shall"  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  section  107(2).  strike  out  "may"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Strike  out  sections  113  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC      113     V(JTER    REGISTRATION    ENHANCEMENT 
BI.WK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
making  grants  under  this  section  for  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992,  and  1993,  a  total  of 
$120,000,000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  Block  Grants.— From  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion shall  make  grants  to  States,  through 
chief  State  election  officials,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting,  facilitating,  and  en- 
hancing voter  registration  activities,  includ- 
ing the  activities  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The 
grants  shall  be  allocated  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (C). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Grants.— The  Commis- 
sion shall,  by  regulation,  establish  criteria 


for  allocation  of  grants  among  States.  The 
criteria  shall  be  based  upon  ( 1 )  the  number 
of  residents  of  the  State,  and  (2)  the  per- 
centage of  eligible  voters  in  the  State  not 
registered  to  vote,  and  (3)  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  voters,  but  shall  not  be 
based  solely  up)on  these  factors. 

(d)  Administrative  Requirements.- The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulation,  esUbllsh 
administrative  requirements  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State 
shall  certify  that  the  State— 

( 1 )  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received 
from  a  grant  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

(2)  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received 
from  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
period  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  in- 
crease any  State,  local,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  grants,  t>e  made  available  for  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  grants  are 
provided  under  this  section  and  will  in  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds:  and 

(3)  has  established  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  to  ensure  the  proper 
disbursement  of.  and  accounting  for.  grants 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section. 

The  Commission  may  not  prescribe  for  a 
State  the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Reports —The  chief  State  election  of- 
ficial of  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
annual  reports  on  its  activities  under  this 
section.  The  reports  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  (after  consultation  with 
such  officials)  to  be  necessary  (1)  to  deter- 
mine whether  grant  amounts  were  expend- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section.  ( 2 )  to  de- 
scribe activities  under  this  section,  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  record  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  for  which 
the  block  grants  were  provided. 

At  the  end  of  section  201'a)(4),  strike  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

In  section  201(a)(5).  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and". 

At  the  end  of  section  201(a).  add  the  fol- 
lowing; 

(6)  all  voters  are  entitled  to  be  protected 
from  vote  fraud,  including  voter  rolls  con- 
taining the  names  of  ineligible  voters  and 
inadequate  enforcement  of  laws  against  vote 
fraud. 

After  section  202.  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  accordingly;) 

SE(  203  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EFFEtT  OF  STATE 
LAW  THAT  PRO>IDES  GREATER  PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST  VOTE  FRAl  D 

In  the  case  of  any  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  provision  of 
the  civil  or  criminal  law  of  any  State,  the 
law  of  the  State  shall  prevail  to  the  extent 
that  such  State  law  provides  for  more  strin- 
gent suppression  of  vote  fraud  than  this 
Act. 
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CANADIAN  HEALTH  CARE 

WOULD       BE       AN       AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue 
the  quest  for  an  answer  to  our  health  care  ills, 
let  us  not  be  taken  in  by  Canada's  glonfied 
catastrophe.  Despite  the  glowing  reports  from 
Chrysler's  lacocca  who  seems  to  believe  that 
a  better  Government  program  for  employees 
will  relieve  the  financial  burden  on  businesses, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  the  realities  of  our 
neighbor's  socialized  system. 

Though  it  is  relatively  new,  the  Canadian 
system  that  was  established  in  the  late  1960s 
is  already  bnnging  dissatisfaction  to  the  many 
citizens  who  have  waited  hours  to  see  a 
doctor.  Appointments  must  be  made  months 
in  advance,  a  handful  of  doctors  luggle  thou- 
sands of  patients,  and  necessary  surgery  is 
often  delayed.  With  a  limit  put  on  physicians 
income,  it  is  not  unusual  for  doctors  to  be  on 
vacation  2  weeks  of  every  month  The 
demand  for  health  care  is  far  greater  than 
what  the  medical  profession  is  allowed  to 
supply.  The  outlet  for  this  Canadian  shortage 
of  quantity  and  quality  is  found,  consequently, 
across  the  border.  Hospitals  in  Detroit,  Seat- 
tle, Cleveland,  and  Buffalo  are  all  witnessing 
an  influx  of  Canadians  who  can  afford,  but 
can't  find,  immediate  and  qualified  care 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  by  Hans  Sennholz,  Ph  D  . 
entitled  "Will  Corporate  Amenca  Copy  Can- 
ada's Calamity?  "  Amenca  will  surely  stumble  if 
It  does. 
Will  Corporate  America  Copy  Canada  s 
Calamity? 
(By  Hans  Sennholz.  Ph.D.) 
The  U.S.  health-care  system  is  the  subject 
of  intense  debate.  Because  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  rising  much  faster  than  individ- 
ual income,  many  Americans  no  longer  can 
afford  the  services  they  want.  Some  even 
may  suffer  and  die  without  proper  care. 

Businesses  large  and  small  are  adding 
bitter  complaints  to  the  debate  about  rising 
costs.  Chrysler  Corp.  Chairman  Lee  lacocca 
argues  that  employee  health  care  cost  his 
company  $792  million  last  year— $700  for 
each  car  it  produced.  According  to  lacocca. 
these  expenses  could  hurt  U.S.  automakers 
competing  in  world  markets,  which  might 
force  them  to  reduce  production  and  lay  off 
workers. 

lacocca  points  excitedly  at  Canada's  na 
tional  health  care  system,  which  imposes 
sutistantially  lower  costs  on  Chrysler  plants 
than  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
called  for  in  nearby  Michigan.  Sounding  like 
a  politician  addressing  his  electorate,  he 
waxed  eloquent  in  the  Aug.  8,  1989,  Finan- 
cial Post:  "Health  care  .  .  .  and  education 
are  the  two  foundations  of  civilized  society. 


If  you  cant  take  care  of  your  sick  and  your 
aged,  and  you  don't  take  care  of  your  kids' 
minds,  you  are  nothing.  And  we  are  slowly 
becoming  a  nothing.  " 

Most  people  would  disagree  with  lacocca 
if  he  were  more  concise  and  upright  in  his 
pronouncements.  If.  in  name  of  a  civilized 
society,  he  called  for  legislators,  regulators, 
administrators  and  other  civil  servants  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  and  for  government 
teachers  to  indoctrinate  the  minds  of 
schoolchildren,  he  probably  would  be  booed 
off  the  stage. 

However,  he  dresses  his  plea  for  a  Canadi- 
an-type system  of  national  insurance  in  the 
shiny  garb  of  an  appeal  for  civilization, 
making  him  the  brave  defender  of  a  civilized 
order.  Actually,  he  argues  for  a  government 
health-care  system  that  promises  to  lower 
Chryslers  health-care  costs  and  raise  com- 
pany profits  by  shifting  part  of  the  health- 
care burden  to  taxpayers.  He  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  freedom  and  efficiency  of  the 
noble  profession  of  medicine  on  the  altar  of 
Chrysler  profits. 

American  doctors  wanting  to  retaliate 
against  such  attacks  on  their  profession 
may  want  to  form  a  political  pressure  group 
pleading  for  prompt  nationalization  of 
Chrysler.  They  could  argue  convincingly 
that,  in  the  name  of  safety  and  fairness,  the 
American  people  deserve  better  transporta- 
tion, and  bigger  and  safer  cars— at  lower 
prices.  Chrysler  should  be  made  to  provide 
such  transportation,  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  federal  legislators,  regulators  and  in- 
spectors, and  with  civil-service  pay  and  ben- 
efits for  all  automotive  workers,  including 
lacocca.  The  doctors  may  mention  that 
many  of  them  know  more  about  automo- 
biles than  lacocca  knows  about  medicine. 

lacocca  is  rather  naive  to  believe  that  the 
United  Auto  Workers  would  allow  him  to 
reduce  health-care  benefits  upon  inaugura- 
tion of  a  government  health-care  system. 
Indeed,  surrendering  benefits  won  in  the 
past  contradicts  the  very  rationale  of  a 
labor  union.  The  UAW  would  rather  launch 
a  bitter  strike  than  surrender  a  penny  in 
benefits  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
salary.  And  Chrysler  soon  would  be  a  non- 
competitive after  the  introduction  of  a  gov- 
ernment health-care  system  as  it  was 
before. 

Every  penny  of  the  health-care  costs 
borne  by  American  corporations  is  contract 
costs  to  which  management  has  agreed.  It 
may  have  done  so  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  labor  market,  or  it  may  have  done  so 
under  pressure  from  powerful  labor  unions. 
However,  in  every  case,  management  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  itself  for  accepting  this  fi- 
nancial burden.  Shifting  the  burden  to  tax- 
payers is  highly  irresponsible. 

The  automotive  industry  has  a  long  record 
of  readily  accommodating  union  demands, 
which  has  made  it  second  only  to  the  steel 
Industry  in  labor  costs.  When  auto  plants 
are  forced  to  shut  down  because  of  unbear- 
able losses,  workers  usually  are  earning 
some  165  percent  of  the  average  and  bene- 
fits paid  in  all  manufacturing  industries.  It 
is  rather  inaccurate  to  blame  rising  health- 
care costs  for  such  shutdowTis. 

To  look  with  envy  toward  Canada's  tax- 
payer-financed  system   of   national   health 


care  is  to  look  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Surely,  most  Canadisins  are  satisfied  with 
their  health  services,  which  they  have  come 
to  view  as  a  basic  right.  Canadian  employers 
bear  a  fraction  of  their  employees'  health 
costs  through  premiums  and  payroll  taxes; 
the  main  source  of  funds  is  taxes  paid  by  in- 
dividuals, which  are  substantially  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  Yet  Canada  has 
held  health  spending  to  9  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product,  while  America's 
health-care  spending  has  spurted  to  11.3 
percent  of  GNP. 

In  the  Canadian  system,  the  provinces  ne- 
gotiate annual  budgets  with  the  provincial 
medical  and  hospital  associations,  effective- 
ly setting  a  ceiling  on  total  expenditures. 
The  associations  then  distribute  fees  to 
family  doctors  and  specialists.  All  doctors 
are  paid  out  of  province  funds  and  are  for- 
bidden to  charge  their  patients.  Unlike  Brit- 
ain's National  Health  Service,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  Canadian  system,  the  Cana- 
dian government  refuses  to  license  unregu- 
lated doctors  and  bars  hospitals  from  admit- 
ting patients  outside  the  system. 

Health  care  may  well  be  "an  issue  that 
transcends  all  political  boundaries,"  as 
Perrin  Beatty,  the  Canadian  Health  Minis- 
ter, put  it.  but  it  surely  does  not  transcend 
the  basic  principles  of  human  action.  A 
useful  good  or  service  offered  free  of  charge 
invariably  will  be  in  short  supply,  which  ne- 
cessitates rationing  and  breeds  intrigue  and 
corruption,  conflict  and  strife  and.  in  the 
end.  is  destined  to  break  down. 

The  evil  effects  of  such  a  system  would 
become  apparent  immediately  if  we  were  to 
apply  its  principles  to  other  industries.  If. 
for  instance.  Congress  were  to  reshape  the 
automotive  industry  and  grant  every  Ameri- 
can the  right  to  free  automobiles.  Industry 
soon  would  suffer  all  the  symptoms  of  so- 
cialization. Every  American  would  be  on  a 
waiting  list,  clamoring,  arguing  and  politick- 
ing for  his  turn  to  buy  a  car.  Expert  com- 
mittees would  establish  priorities  and  sit  in 
judgment  of  the  need  and  merit  of  every  ap- 
plication: appellate  committees  and  courts 
would  review  their  decisions.  Arbitrariness, 
corruption,  conflict  and  strife  soon  would 
infect  every  phase  of  distribution.  Produc- 
tion would  decline  and  quality  would  dete- 
riorate as  auto  managers  and  workers  bat- 
tled for  their  fair  shares  in  the  distribution 
process.  In  the  end.  few  cars  would  reach 
the  people,  and  every  delivery  made  would 
be  the  painful  result  of  political  power,  po- 
litical connection  and  political  know-how. 

The  Canadian  health-care  system  suffers 
all  these  symptoms.  In  Montreal,  where  au- 
thorities have  set  quarterly  ceilings  on  phy- 
sician income,  many  doctors  take  two-week 
vacations  every  quarter.  On  holidays,  hospi- 
tals close  wards  and  operating  rooms.  In 
Quebec,  there  is  a  backlog  of  patients  in 
emergency  rooms.  "The  system  is  breaking 
down."  observes  J.  Edwin  Coffey,  MD.  an 
obstetrician  and  secretary  of  the  Quebec 
Medical  Society.  "We  are  begiruiing  to  move 
off  the  delivery  of  the  highest  standard." 
says  John  O'Brien-Bell,  MD.  president  of 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association. 

Every  budget  negotiation  is  accompanied 
by  a  fury  of  charges  and  countercharges. 


Doctors,  nurses  and  other  health-care  work- 
ers point  at  underfunding,  shortages  and  ex- 
cessive waiting  lists  to  negotiate  their  share 
of  government  revenues— including  their 
own  incomes.  Nevertheless,  the  shortages 
are  real.  They  cause  delays  of  many  months 
for  non-emergency  surgery  or  special  tests 
at  leading  urban  medical  centers.  And, 
above  all.  shortages  delay  or  even  prevent 
the  purchase  of  needed  hospital  equipment. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Health  and 
Welfare  Ministry,  there  is  one  cardiac  cath- 
erization  lab  for  every  166,000  people  in  the 
United  States  and  every  816,000  people  in 
Canada:  one  lithotripter  for  every  1.096  mil- 
lion in  the  United  States  and  every  6.325 
million  in  Canada:  and  one  magnetic  reso- 
nance imager  for  every  182.000  Americans 
and  every  2.108  million  Canadians.  The  Ca- 
nadian shortages  officially  are  explained 
away  with  the  observation  that  not  every 
hospital  needs  every  piece  of  modem  equip- 
ment. 

For  prompt  attention  and  immediate 
treatment,  thousands  of  Canadians  flock  to 
hospitals  in  Detroit.  Seattle.  Cleveland.  Buf- 
falo. N.Y..  and  Rochester.  Mirui.  American 
facilities  quietly  alleviate  the  shortage  pres- 
sures that  the  Canadian  system  inevitably 
creates.  They  act  as  a  safety  valve  without 
which  the  Canadian  system  would  labor 
under  much  greater  strain. 

The  American  safety  valve  also  may  help 
explain  the  popularity  of  the  Canadian 
health-care  system.  If  a  short  trip  across 
the  border  permits  Canadians  to  excape 
some  visible  shortcomings  of  their  system, 
they  may  learn  to  live  with  it.  no  matter 
how  unsatisfactory  it  is.  Unfortunately,  for 
millions  of  Canadians,  there  is  no  escape; 
they  wait  patiently  on  long  waiting  lists  and 
in  overcrowded  waiting  rooms. 

The  Canadian  health-care  system  is  rela- 
tively new:  the  provincial  governments  cre- 
ated it  during  the  late  1960s.  While  it 
caused  the  demand  for  health-care  services 
to  multiply  immediately,  it  did  not  instantly 
depress  the  quantity  and  quality  of  care  of- 
fered. Surely,  hundreds  of  health-care  pro- 
fessionals chose  to  emigrate  rather  than 
submit  to  the  commands  of  a  politicaJ 
system.  But  the  main  body  of  the  profession 
acquiesced  because  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
emigrate  and  very  painful  to  abandon  a  pro- 
fession after  investing  so  many  years  in 
preparation  and  practice. 

The  erosion  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
service  in  a  goverrmient  health-care  system, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  slow.  It  takes  many 
years  to  weaken  such  a  noble  profession  as 
medicine.  If  it  were  not  for  the  immigration 
of  hundreds  of  physicians  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  from  Asia,  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  the  Canadian  system 
would  be  visible  more  clearly,  especially  to 
Canadians. 

To  model  the  American  health-care 
system  after  the  Canadian  system  is  to 
ignore  both  experience  and  common  sense. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  blunder  for  which  we  all 
would  pay  dearly  in  years  to  come. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  OUTSTAND- 
ING BROOKLYN  LEADERS 
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a  dinner-dance  given  by  the  Brooklyn  Center 
for  Families  in  Crisis  in  honor  of  John  T. 
Comer,  superintendent  of  Community  School 
District  22  and  Charies  E.  Inniss,  assistant 
vice  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 
Each  of  these  men  have  contributed  greatly  to 
Brooklyn  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Brooklyn  Center  for  Families  in  Crisis. 

John  T.  Comer  has  lived  in  Brooklyn  since 
childhood.  He  is  now  the  superintendent  of 
the  very  school  district  he  went  to  as  a  young- 
ster. Dedicated  to  affecting  positive  change  in 
education,  he  has  served  28  years  in  the  New 
York  Public  School  System.  Never  shying  from 
commitment.  Mr.  Comer  has  acted  as  teacher, 
coach,  and  principal.  His  distinguished  years 
of  service  to  the  Brooklyn  community  include 
service  as  the  executive  assistant  to  a  school 
board  president,  and  the  executive  assistant 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  New  "York  City  Board 
of  Education.  While  Mr.  Comer  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  district  22,  the  district  has 
made  great  strides  forward  in  citywide  reading 
and  mathematics  scores.  John  Comer  is  an 
invaluable  member  of  our  community. 

Charies  E.  Inniss  has  been  a  steadfast 
leader  in  the  Brooklyn  Community.  He  has 
served  as  director  of  area  development  for 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corp.,  ad- 
ministrator for  Brooklyn  Model  Cities,  and  di- 
rector of  development  and  public  information 
for  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  His  concern 
for  his  community  and  his  dedication  to  help- 
ing others  has  lead  him  to  work  for  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Greater  New  York  Fund  of 
the  United  way,  the  NYC  Partnership,  the 
Brooklyn  Psychiatric  Center,  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Marcus  Garvey  Nursing  Home.  We  are  very 
lucky  to  have  a  man  with  his  ability  and 
energy  in  our  area. 

On  March  8,  these  two  men  will  be  honored 
for  their  contribution  to  the  Brooklyn  Center 
for  Families  in  Crisis.  For  many  years,  the 
Brooklyn  Center  has  offered  exceptional 
mental  health  services  for  families  and  individ- 
uals in  times  of  need.  With  the  many  chal- 
lenges our  community  faces,  the  Brooklyn 
Center  has  become  a  beacon  of  hope,  a 
place  where  people  need  not  handle  their 
problems  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing John  T.  Comer  and  Charles  E.  Inniss  as 
they  are  honored  by  the  Brooklyn  Center  for 
Families  in  Cnsis. 


EMINENT  SCIENTIST/EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  DR.  HAROLD  P. 
HANSON.  RETIRES 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  s«t  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  has  had  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  to  have  had  Dr. 
Harold  P.  Hanson  serve  as  its  executive  direc- 
tor for  almost  a  decade. 

Dr.  Hanson  came  to  the  committee  in  1980 
after  distinguished  careers  in  both  physics  re- 
search and  academic  administration.  He 
brought  to  us  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
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understarKJIr>g  of  conducting  laboratory  sci- 
ence as  well  as  of  managing  major  academic 
institutions.  He  applied  these  capabilities  to 
guiding  the  development  of  the  committee's 
annual  agenda  and  to  the  daily  direction  of 
the  committee's  operation. 

However,  Dr.  Hanson's  contributions  ex- 
tended far  beyond  this.  His  vision  and  advice 
helped  the  committee  formulate  policies  for 
the  long-term  enhancement  of  our  Nation's 
scientific  and  technological  strength. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee  were  not 
alone  in  recognizing  Dr.  Hanson's  unusual  tal- 
ents. The  governments  of  both  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  bestowed  on  him  their  highest 
honors. 

Dr.  Harold  Hanson  has  served  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  and  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction. We  will  miss  his  sagacity  and  scholar- 
liness.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy that  commemorates  Dr.  Hanson's  retire- 
ment 

Resolution  Commemorating  the 
Retirement  of  Dr.  Harold  P.  Hanson 

Whereas  Dr.  Harold  P.  Hanson  l>ecame 
the  Exeutive  Director  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  in 
March  of  1980: 

Whereas  his  perception  and  skUIfulness 
have  helped  shape  the  Committee's  agenda 
year  after  year  to  respond  to  current  issues, 
as  well  as  to  future  possibilities: 

Whereas  he  has  been  our  Scholar-in-Resi- 
dence  and  our  Science  Advisor  on  site;       * 

Whereas  his  leadership  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  long-term  direction  of 
our  nation's  science  and  technology  policy; 

Whereas  Dr.  Hanson  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  physicist  with  more 
than  40  scientific  publications  including  a 
Citation  Classic  on  Atomic  Scattering  Fac- 
tors; 

Whereas  Dr.  Hanson  has  also  had  an  out- 
standing career  as  an  academic  administra- 
tor at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville,  Boston 
University,  and  Wayne  State  University  at 
Detroit: 

Whereas  Dr.  Hanson  has  t>een  honored 
twice  by  foreign  governments:  from  Norway 
in  1976  with  the  St.  Olvas  Medal  and  from 
Sweden  in  1978  with  the  Order  of  North 
Star: 

Whereas  Dr.  Hanson's  eminent  stature  in 
the  science  community  has  been  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  Committee's  work  and  has 
earned  the  Committee  high  respect  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  national  and  inteina- 
tional  scientific  arenas;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  has  l)oth  enlight- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  leadership  and 
friendship  of  Dr.  Hanson  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  eighties:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  and  staff  of 
the  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee wish  to  express  their  deep  admira- 
tion for  Harold  P.  Hanson,  his  unfailing  in- 
tegrity, his  Renaissance  spirit  and  his  tower- 
ing intellect,  and  their  deepest  appreciation 
for  his  distinguished  service  and  his  pres- 
ence among  us  for  so  many  years. 


UM 
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CASEY  TIBBS:  A  WORLD 
CHAMPION 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  champions,  Casey  Tibbs,  died 
this  week  in  California.  I  was  fortunate  to 
count  Casey  among  my  fnends  and  support- 
ers. He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
treasure  Amenca's  hentage  of  the  wild  west 
cowtxjy. 

The  following  article  wntlen  by  Robert  O. 
Hunter  IS  a  fitting  tnbute  to  Casey  and  his 
many  successes. 

Casey  Tibbs:  The  Legend  Lives  On 
(By  Robert  O  Hunten 

Casey  Tibtw.  holder  of  nine  world  champi- 
onships in  rodeo,  died  of  bone  cancer  at  his 
home  near  Ramona.  California.  January  28. 
Professional  rodeo  has  generated  a  number 
of  'stars."  but  Casey  Tibbs  was  probably 
the  l)est  known  and  the  most  talked  about 
rodeo  champion  of  all  time. 

Casey  was  t>om  in  1929  in  a  sod  and  Cot- 
tonwood house  on  his  father's  horse  ranch 
overlooking  the  Cheyenne  River  in  central 
South  Dakota.  This  was  big.  rough  country 
Their  home  was  25  miles  from  the  nearest 
village.  Eagle  Butte,  which  was  on  the  Siou.'n 
Indian  reservation,  and  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  town.  Port  Pierre. 

Casey  was  on  a  horse  by  the  time  he  was 
walking.  At  the  age  of  13.  he  took  a  job 
breaking  horses  for  the  Diamond  A.  a  big. 
New  Mexico  outfit  that  pastured  cattle  in 
South  Dakota.  By  the  time  he  was  14.  he 
was  riding  in  nearby  rodeos,  then  branching 
out  to  those  further  away.  At  the  age  of  19. 
he  won  his  first  saddle  bronc  world  champi- 
onship. 

"I  was  always  a  sorry  ropfr. "  Casey  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  an  interview  in  Persim- 
mon Hill,  the  magazine  of  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame.  "I  just  never  was  that  interested  in 
cowpunching.  When  I  was  going  for  all- 
round.  I  rode  bulls,  but  I  didn't  like  it  much. 
•  *  *  But  what  I  could  do  was  ride  broncs.  I 
just  could."  He  parlayed  that  talent  into  six 
saddle  bronc  world  championships. 

Afterward.  Casey  worked  as  a  stunt  man 
in  Hollywood,  a  celebrity  performer  in 
rodeos,  and  a  second  unit  director  m  Holly- 
wood. He  produced  and  distributed  a  movie, 
"Bom  to  Buck."  as  well  as  a  documentary 
"The  Young  Rounders  '  with  Joel  McCrea 
and  Slim  Pickens.  He  took  a  rodeo  company 
on  tour  of  Japan  and  Europe,  with  the  show- 
going  broke  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  and  leav 
ing  the  200-odd  rodeo  hands  to  get  home 
the  best  way  they  could.  "We  more  or  less 
swum  back."  Casey  told  me  in  recounting 
that  event. 

Casey  was  also  a  star  in  generating  a  life- 
style that  carried  out  the  old  west  theme: 
wild  and  woolly  with  a  number  of  practical 
jokes  played  on  the  other  rodeo  hands  ol 
his  era.  Almost  any  rodeo  aficionado  has  a 
few  Casey  Tibbs  anecdotes.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  purple  Cadillac,  which  he 
drove  at  speeds  over  100  miles  an  hour,  for 
his  big  wins  and  big  losses,  and  for  his  kind- 
ness to  some  of  the  down-and-outers.  He 
was  always  glad  to  help  raise  money  for 
charities.  Last  year  he  wsis  fundraising 
chairman  for  the  Professional  Rodeo  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Colorado  Springs,  which  has  a 
bigger-than-life-size  statue  of  Casey  on  a 
bucking  horse. 
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Casey  attended  the  National  Finals  Rodeo 
in  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  last  Deceml>er,  a 
yearly  event  he  had  helped  get  started  some 
30  years  ago.  The  rodeo  fraternity — contest- 
ants and  spectators  alike,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  .saw  him  ride— admired  the 
graceful,  easy  style  he  had.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  for  his  talent,  for  his  courage 
and  for  a  spirit  that  epitomized  the  early 
west,  and  for  his  generosity  and  kindness. 

He  was  a  major  attraction  at  Cong:ressman 
Duncan  Hunters  annual  barbecues  in  El 
Cajon  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  came  to 
many  other  political  and  charitable  gather- 
ings. Casey's  funeral  service  will  be  at  the 
Ramona  rodeo  grounds  at  2  pm,  Friday. 
February  2:  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Phillips 
cemetery  north  of  Ft.  Pierre.  South  Dakota. 
Sunday.  February  4.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Beth  Donnely.  and  granddaugh- 
ter. Kristen.  of  Auburn.  California:  a  broth- 
er. Thad.  of  Ft.  Pierre:  and  a  sister.  Ardith 
Cook,  of  Spearfish.  South  Dakota. 


February  5,  1990 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR 
THE  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1990 

Ms.  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
work  of  Father  James  Goode,  spintual  leader 
of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Shipwreck  in  San  Francis- 
co and  a  national  black  Catholic  leader. 
Dunng  his  address  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Black  Catholics  at  Emory  University,  Father 
Goode  called  for  a  national  day  of  prayer  for 
the  Afncan  Amencan  Community.  This  day  of 
prayer  would  take  place  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
February  1990. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know,  February  is 
Black  History  Month  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  Father  Goode's  statement  re- 
garding the  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  the  Af- 
ncan Amencan  Community: 

As  African  American  Catholics  we  must 
be  the  BODY  OF  CHRIST  in  the  Black 
community."  The  USA's  30.2  million  blacks 
make  up  12.3  percent  of  the  population.  "It 
is  a  sad  slate  of  affairs  when  we  note  that: 
33  percent  live  in  poverty,  the  median  1987 
income  of  black  families  was  $18,098.  black 
unemployment  is  11.7  percent  in  1988  vs.  an 
overall  5.5  percent.  Women  head  43  percent 
of  black  families:  54.8  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies live  in  poverty  and  the  list  goes  on.  We 
as  a  people  must  come  together  and  unite  to 
build  our  communities  and  save  our  Black 
families."  Father  Goode.  further  stated  that 
"As  African  American  Catholics  we  must 
not  run  away  from  the  problems  of  our  com- 
munity, but  we  must  face  the  realities  of  life 
and  be  present  to  the  community  as  agents 
of  change  and  hope  in  a  weary  land.  Church 
for  us  must  not  be  just  Sunday  morning,  but 
Church  Ls  every  day  that  God  gave  us."  The 
African  Americans  are  crying  out  for  us  to 
be  a  witness  to  their  struggle  of  oppression 
and  racism.  "My  people  do  not  forsake  the 
rock  from  whence  we  have  come  to  choose 
an  easier  but  less  challenging  road  on  which 
to  travel.  Do  not  deny  your  very  self.  Do  not 
give  up  your  spirit  and  your  faith.  Give  your 
heart,  mind  and  will  to  God.  Return,  yes. 
return  to  the  struggle  and  to  reality  for  our 
people  need  us,  not  tomorrow  but  right  now. 


For  I  believe  that  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness  in  this  evil  day.  God  has 
made  us  a  sign  of  judgment,  grace,  love  and 
hope.  Let  all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  see  and 
believe  in  the  struggle  and  the  victory 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  crucified  and  risen 
Lord." 

Father  Goode  along  with  the  National 
Office  for  Black  Catholics  are  calling  on  all 
people  of  faith  and  good  will  to  join  them. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BIG 
APPLE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  physical  education  citywide  conference, 
"Physical  Education  in  the  Big  Apple  VIII,"  to 
be  held  on  February  15,  presented  by  the 
New  York  City  zone  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Office  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  School  Sports, 
and  the  Association  of  Assistant  Principals 
and  Supervisors  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

There  is  nothing  more  gratifying  than  being 
a  part  of  a  child's  growth.  Physical  education 
professionals  have  the  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity to  enrich  a  child's  life  and  prepare 
them  to  be  well-rounded  individuals.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  their  efforts  to  pass  on 
to  our  youth  the  fundamental  principles  and 
values  we  all  hold  dear.  Through  their  dedica- 
tion, we  can  be  assured  that  our  students  will 
strive  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

New  York's  physical  education  profession- 
als have  demonstrated  their  promise  to  teach 
the  value  of  physical  fitness  and  its  daily  appli- 
cations to  competition,  fairness,  and  interper- 
sonal relationships.  They  have  been  at  the 
forefront  in  providing  opportunities  for  sports 
and  fitness  for  all  people  through  programs 
like  the  Empire  State  Games,  the  Senior 
Games,  and  the  Games  for  the  Physically 
Challenged.  These  educators  may  very  well 
be  the  role  models,  not  only  for  the  young  and 
the  old,  but  for  other  teachers  around  the 
country  as  well. 

I  am  honored  to  recognize  New  York  State 
educators  as  they  prepare  to  hone  their 
teaching  skills  at  the  "Physical  Education  in 
the  Big  Apple  VIM"  conference.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  profound 
gratitude,  on  behalf  of  children  of  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  to  these  dedicated  profes- 
sionals. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  TWEED 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1990 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  I  will  be  privileged  to  honor  an  indi- 
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vidual  who  exemplifies  perseverance  and  the 
determination  to  succeed. 

Raymond  Tweed  of  Newburgh,  NY,  has 
been  confined  to  a  wheelchair  since  the  age 
of  1 9,  the  victim  of  the  tragic  polio  epidemic  of 
the  1950's.  While  many  others  would  surren- 
der to  despair  and  feel  sorry  for  themselves, 
Tweed  has  refused  to  let  his  disability  keep 
him  from  helping  others  and  serving  the  com- 
munity he  loves. 

For  the  past  21  years,  Tweed  has  been  a 
Newburgh  police  dispatcher,  a  )ob  that  re- 
quires sharp  judgment  and  a  readiness  to  act 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Tweed  has  received  many  tributes  from 
citizens  grateful  to  his  hard  work  on  their 
behalf.  One  of  my  favontes  is  from  a  supenor, 
Lt.  John  Mahoney  of  the  Newburgh  Police  De- 
partment, as  quoted  in  the  Newburgh-Beacon 
Evening  News.  Lieutenant  Mahoney  calls 
Tweed  "One  of  the  best  dispatchers"  in  the 
department.  He  adds,  "Professionally  and  per- 
sonally, he's  been  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
here.  He  has  an  excellent  sense  of  humor  and 
always  seems  to  have  a  kind  word  to  lift  the 
officers'  spints." 

On  February  10,  Newburgh  will  say  a  huge 
"thank  you"  to  Raymond  Tweed  when  it  pro- 
claims him  the  city's  "Man  of  the  Year."  It  is 
an  honor  long  overdue.  And  more  good  news. 
In  January,  Newburgh  received  a  new,  first-rat 
chief  dispatcher:  Raymond  Tweed. 

Yes,  Raymond  Tweed  has  given  much  of 
himself  to  his  community,  and  Newburgh  is  a 
better  place  because  of  him.  But  perhaps  his 
greatest  service  has  been  to  prove  to  all  of  us 
that  no  matter  what  obstacles  we  face,  with 
the  right  attitude,  we  have  the  power  to  over- 
come them  and  lead  meaningful  lives  that 
truly  make  a  difference. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MELANIE  DAWN 
DAWSON 


HON.  CRAIG  THOMAS 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1990 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late a  fine  young  Wyomingite,  Melanie  Dawn 
Dawson. 

Ms.  Dawson  Is  an  18-year-old  senior  at 
Moorcroft  High  School  interested  in  pursuing  a 
career  In  vocal  and  drama  performance.  This 
young  woman  participated  In  the  1988  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program.  Her 
speech,  "Preparing  for  Amenca's  Future" 
which  discussed  the  virtues  of  studying  our 
Nation's  history  in  order  to  plan  for  future, 
won  first  place  in  the  Wyoming  statewide 
competition. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram started  41  years  ago  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  and  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters.  In  its  fifth  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  assumed  sole  spon- 
sorship responsibility. 

This  past  year  more  than  250,000  students 
participated  from  over  6,000  schools.  Over 
4,000  VFW  posts  and  3.700  ladies'  auxilianes 
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sponsored  the  program  and  over  2,000  radio 
and  TV  stations  cooperated. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  participation  In  this 
program  was  extremely  high  and  the  competi- 
tion for  the  scholarships  rigorous.  It  is  there- 
fore an  honor  to  have  a  student  from  Wyo- 
ming receive  such  an  award.  I,  and  Wyoming, 
are  very  proud  of  Melanie  and  her  academic 
accomplishments. 

A  copy  of  Melanie's  speech  is  attached, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

My  grandfather  used  to  sit  in  his  rocking 
chair,  with  all  of  us  grandchildren  huddled 
about  him  on  the  floor.  It  was  quite  a  sight 
to  see.  One  would  play  with  his  Ijeard,  some 
fiddled  with  his  shoes,  and  a  few  of  us  would 
lie  our  heads  on  one  of  grandma's  home- 
made pillows.  We  would  listen  intensely  to 
grandpa  as  he  told  us  of  life  back  on  the 
farm:  the  long  harsh  winters:  summers  as 
dry  as  a  week-old  biscuit.  "You  have  it 
easy."  he  would  say. 

He  told  us  about  the  wars,  the  famine,  and 
government  unrest.  Life  seemed  pretty 
rough  according  to  what  grandpa  said.  Yet. 
I  would  get  so  puzzled  when  he  would  say. 
"What  is  this  world  coming  to?"  .  .  .  "What 
is  this  world  coming  to?"  The  question 
would  race  back  and  forth  in  my  mind. 
Grandpa's  stories  scared  me  in  a  way.  I 
didn't  want  to  live  like  that.  Surely  I 
wouldn't  have  to.  We  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  ever!  Everything  Is  so 
speedy  and  carefree  that  all  of  the  world's 
crisis  can  be  avoided.  How  wrong  I  was. 

Today,  in  a  free  country,  with  free  educa- 
tion, we  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
excel.  The  computer  age  of  science  and 
technology  has  enveloped  our  high  school 
classrooms.  It  is  the  history  and  government 
courses  that  are  many  times  erased  from 
the  curriculum. 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  that  await 
us  cannot  be  answered  by  the  push  of  a 
botton.  Certainly  computers  solve  world 
trade  problems.  They  set  up  our  nation's  de- 
fense problems.  They  even  tell  us  who  we 
should  marry  to  ensure  us  of  the  happiest 
life  possible. 

Yet  the  key  to  unlocking  the  mysteries  of 
America's  future  can  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  our  history  books.  Education  in  our  coun- 
try's history  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom  for 
our  country  today.  The  follies  of  our  past 
can  be  the  wisdom  for  our  future.  We  need 
to  plan  for  our  future  by  learning  from  our 
past. 

When  our  family  goes  on  a  long  trip,  we 
usually  take  the  highway.  It  is  the  fastest, 
cheapest  way,  and  with  less  hassles.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  seems  true  for  all  walks  of 
life.  Everyone  wants  to  take  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  possible  to  reach  his  desti- 
ny, but  a  person  only  ends  up  passing  by  the 
most  valued  and  precious  things  in  life. 

The  backroads  are  nearly  eliminated  in 
today's  world.  People  say  that  they  are 
longer,  take  more  work,  and  that  no  one 
wants  to  venture  the  course.  Taking  a  few  of 
life's  backroads  every  once  in  awhile  will 
take  us  to  the  same  place,  but  with  a  better 
understanding  of  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  going.  Too  many  times  we 
avoid  America's  backroads  where  are  found 
the  basic  values  of  our  nation. 

Perhaps  people  want  the  easy  way  out  in 
fear  of  making  a  mistake  by  doing  it  the 
"old  fashioned"  way.  It's  not  a  fault  to  make 
a  mistake;  the  fault  is  to  make  a  mistake 
and  gain  nothing  from  it.  Many  of  our  most 
valuable  lessons  can  be  learned  from  our 
mistakes. 
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My  grandfather  loved  to  tell  stories.  I  re- 
alize now,  however,  that  every  Sunday 
afternoon  beneath  grandpa's  rocking  chair 
was  not  Just  story  time,  but  a  learning  time. 

I  see  now  what  grandpa  really  meant  to 
tell  us.  He  meant  to  say,  "Look  at  our  coun- 
try's past,  evaluate  our  problems,  leam  from 
our  mistakes,  and  plan  America's  future."  I 
realize  from  grandpa  that  there  is  no  easy 
way  or  shortcuts  to  prepare  for  my  future 
and  my  country's  future.  I  realize  now  that 
effort  must  be  made,  backroads  traveled, 
and  study  of  our  history  accomplished.  Only 
then  will  I  be  prepared  to  leave  a  glorious 
history  to  my  children. 


WOMEN-OWNED  BUSINESSES 
DEVELOPING  AND  EXPANDING 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1990 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nse  of  the 
woman  entrepreneur  has  tjecome  an  impor- 
tant new  economic  reality  in  the  United 
States.  Women-owned  businesses  are  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  sectors  of  our  economy 
and,  according  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
data,  women  are  starting  businesses  at  over 
twice  the  rate  of  men.  This  dramatic  nse  in 
women-owned  businesses  has  been  assisted 
by  corporations  providing  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  franchise  owners.  Decorating 
Den,  headquartered  in  Bethesda,  MD,  is  one 
such  corporation  which  is  providing  an  impor- 
tant tKXJSt  to  the  expansion  and  development 
of  women-owned  businesses.  Decorating  Den 
IS  98  percent  owned  by  women  and  recently 
celebrated  its  1, 000th  franchise.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  franchisors  in  the  country.  Deco- 
rating Den  IS  providing  business  opportunities 
for  women  not  just  nationally,  but  also  interna- 
tionally, with  franchises  in  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan.  The  growing  presence 
of  the  Decorating  Den's  Colorvans  in  our 
neighborhoods  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
success  of  women  entrepreneurs.  I  salute 
Decorating  Den  for  encouraging  women- 
owned  businesses 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  SA- 
LUTES: DR.  PERCY  JULIAN  AND 
DR.  ERNEST  JUST 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  know, 
February  is  Black  History  Month.  Afncans  first 
stepF>ed  on  Amencan  soil  in  1619.  In  those 
371  years,  the  history  of  black  Amencans  has 
been  marred  by  slavery,  injustice  and  racism. 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelming 
obstacles  black  Amencans  have  survived  and 
often  prospered.  These  people  of  strength 
and  courage  excelled  in  fields  as  varied  as 
law,  medicine,  science,  journalism,  business, 
the  arts  and  religion  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
struggle  and  achievements  of  these  incredible 
people  that  I  present  to  you  portraits  of  the 
scientists,  Percy  Julian  and  Ernest  Just.  These 
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black  Amencans  may  not  be  well  known  fig- 
ures, but  they  contributed  substantially  to  the 
history  of  our  country. 

I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
their  struggle  and  ultimate  tnumph  will  inspire 
yet  another  generation  to  work  to  overcome 
any  obstacle  which  may  be  encountered  on 
the  long  and  arduous  road  to  freedom.  As  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  said  in  his  last  speech.  "I 
know  that  we  as  a  people  will  be  free  some- 
day." 

These  portraits  are  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Black  America,  edited  by  W  Augus- 
tus Low  and  Virgil  A  Clift.  I  commend  these 
gentleman  on  their  enlightening  work. 

Dr.  Pi:rcy  Julian 

Percy  Julian  was  bom  in  Montgomery. 
Alabama  in  1899.  He  received  his  B.A.  from 
DePauw  University  in  1920.  a  M.A  from 
Harvard  University  in  1923  and  his  Ph.D 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria, in  1931.  He  was  an  instructor  at  Pi.sk 
University  from  1920  to  1925  and  was  an  in 
structor  of  chemistry  at  West  Virginia  State 
College.  Julian  Ijecame  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Howard  University  in 
1927  (where  he  also  established  the  chemis- 
try building),  and  was  a  research  fellow  in 
organic  chemistry  at  DePauw  University 
from  1932  to  1936. 

Although  he  had  already  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  field  of  chemistry,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  DePauw  was  reluctant 
to  appoint  an  African  American  to  the  uni 
versity  faculty.  Julian  therefore  accepted  a 
research  position  with  the  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  Di- 
rector of  Research  on  soya  products  for  the 
Glidden  Compariy  of  Chicago.  Illinois  from 
1936  to  1953.  in  which  position  he  succe.ss- 
fully  developed  new  processes  for  paints  and 
perfected  a  method  of  extracting  sterols 
from  soyl)ean  oil  for  the  manufacturer  of 
sex  hormones.  In  1954  he  founded  Julian 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  with  sites  In  Chicago. 
Mexico  City  and  Guatemala.  He  successful- 
ly developed  synthetic  cortisone.  In  1961 
Julian  sold  the  Chicago  plant  to  Smith. 
Kline  &  French,  remaining  as  president  and 
the  Guatemala  Plant  to  the  Upjohn  Compa- 
ny. In  1964  he  founded  Julian  Research  In- 
stitute. Julian  contributed  many  scholarly 
pap>ers  to  journals  and  registered  105  pat- 
ents. He  was  awarded  the  Spingam  Medal  in 
1947. 

Dr.  Ernest  Just 

Ernest  Just  was  bom  in  1883  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  He  attended  Kimball 
Academy  in  New  Hampshire  and  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1907.  He  received  his  Ph.d.  in  zoology  and 
physiology  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1916. 

Just  spent  20  summers  at  the  Maine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Woods  Hole.  Massachu- 
setts. He  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  ruling 
board  of  the  Laboratory.  His  primary  area 
of  interest  was  the  fertilization  and  experi- 
mental parthenogenesis  of  marine  eggs.  Just 
published  more  than  50  papers  in  this  field 
between  1912  and  1937.  In  1939  he  pub- 
lished Basic  Methods  for  Experiments  in 
Eggs  of  Marine  Animals  and  The  Biology  of 
the  Cell  Surface. 

During  the  1930s  he  did  research  in  insti- 
tutes and  marine  laboratories  in  Germany. 
France  and  Italy.  Just  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Zoological  Society.  He 
was  awarded  the  Spingam  Medal  in  1915. 
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THE  TOBACCO  PRODUCT  EDUCA- 
TION AND  HEALTH  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues.  Representatives  Durbin, 
Whittaker.  Pelosi,  Levin.  Hansen,  Collins, 
Fauntrov,  Mrazek  Boxer,  and  Lipinski,  I 
am  introducing  the  Tobacco  Product  Educa- 
tion and  Health  Protection  Act  of  1990  and 
the  Smoke  Free  Schools  Act  of  1990.  This 
legislation  proposes  a  new  national  effort  to 
reduce  smoking  and  tobacco  use  in  our  socie- 
ty The  need  for  such  an  effort  becomes  evi- 
dent when  we  examine  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  m  this  country  by  tobacco  use. 

Tobacco  use  is  responsible  for  one  out  of 
every  six  deaths  in  Amenca — 390,000  deaths 
a  year  Almost  twice  as  many  Amencans  are 
killed  every  year  as  a  result  of  tobacco  use 
than  were  killed  m  World  War  I,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  combined  Only  2,500  more  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  m  all  of  World  War  II  than  die 
each  and  every  year  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
products 

Smoking  causes  87  percent  of  lung  cancer 
and  33  percent  of  all  cancers.  It  causes  40 
percent  of  heart  disease.  18  percent  of 
strokes,  and  10  percent  of  infant  mortality. 
These  figures  are  staggering.  They  are  espe- 
cially staggenng  when  you  consider  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  to  promote  the  deadly 
products  that  are  responsible. 

The  tobacco  industry  spends  over  $2  billion 
a  year  m  advertising  and  promotion  It  must 
recruit  6.000  new  users  a  day  to  replace 
smokers  lost  because  they  stop  smoking  or 
die.  Who  IS  being  targeted  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry in  Its  campaign  to  attract  more  smok- 
ers'' Our  youth — our  Nation's  future.  Yes,  the 
tobacco  industry  specifically  targets  young 
people,  and  the  campaign  is  working — 90  per- 
cent of  all  smokers  begin  before  age  20. 

I  don't  think  we  should  stand  idly  by  while 
this  type  of  assault  is  taking  place.  There  is 
something  we  can  do.  and  education  should 
be  a  key  part  of  any  effort  we  undertake. 
Studies  show  that  many  people  are  unaware 
of  the  dangers  of  smoking.  Thirty-four  percent 
of  high  school  seniors  don't  believe  smoking  a 
pack  a  day  causes  great  risk  of  harm.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  women  of  child-beanng  age 
don't  know  that  smoking  causes  stillbirths  and 
25  percent  don't  realize  it  causes  miscarnages 
and  premature  births  Twenty-nine  percent  of 
smokers  don't  know  that  smoking  causes 
heart  disease. 

The  two  bills  we  are  introducing  today,  To- 
bacco Product  Education  and  Health  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1 990  and  the  Smoke-Free  Schools 
Act  of  1990.  increase  governmental  education 
efforts  on  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  use; 
increase  educational  efforts  targeted  at  young 
people,  blue-collar  workers,  and  minorites; 
and  support  individual  State  efforts  to  create 
and  improve  programs  to  limit  the  use  of  to- 
bacco products  by  minors. 

The  bills  also  restnct  advertising,  making  it 
illegal  for  the  tobacco  industry  to  place  adver- 
tisements   in    publications    directed    toward 
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youth,  and  restricting  in  other  ways  advertising 
and  promotion  which  reaches  children. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bills  include  estab- 
lishing Federal  regulatory  authority  over  tobac- 
co for  health  purposes,  including  more  useful 
disclosures  of  additives.  The  bills  also  require 
a  new  warning  label  on  the  addictive  qualities 
of  tobacco  products. 

These  bills  are  supported  by  virtually  all 
major  medical  and  public  health  groups  in  the 
Nation,  including  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Lung  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

This  legislation  calls  for  $185  million  to  be 
spent  in  1991  on  the  effort  to  reduce  the  use 
of  tobacco  products  in  our  country.  This  is  just 
a  fraction  of  what  will  be  spent  by  the  tobacco 
industry  In  1991,  but  I  believe  it  will  go  a  lone 
way  toward  meeting  the  goals  of  a  healthy  so- 
ciety and  a  healthy  future  for  our  children. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CENTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15- 
year-old  Washington  Center  is  the  largest  in- 
dependent educational  organization  offering 
internships  and  seminars  in  Washington,  DC. 
More  than  1 5,000  college  students  from  more 
than  700  colleges  and  universities  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  have  participated  in  the 
Center's  programs.  The  Center  provides  in- 
ternships in  House  and  Senate  offices.  Feder- 
al agencies,  law  firms  and  organizations  such 
as  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  The 
Center  also  provides  students  with  an  aca- 
demic program  and  housing  in  Washington. 
The  students  receive  academic  credit  at  their 
home  Institutions. 

Thus,  the  Center  has  enabled  colleges  and 
universities  to  extend  their  campuses  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  civic  education.  It  has  also 
awakened  in  many  students  an  interest  in 
public  service  careers. 

The  Center  has  a  special  commitment  to 
making  its  programs  available  to  all  college 
students  regardless  of  economic,  geographic 
or  ethnic  background.  The  Center  seeks  to 
maintain  at  least  20  percent  minority  repre- 
sentation in  its  programs  and  has  established 
a  Minority  Leaders  Fellowship  Program  to 
enable  more  outstanding  minority  students  to 
participate  in  its  program. 

The  Center's  current  residential  and  aca- 
demic facilities  are  inadequate.  There  is  a 
concern  for  student  safety  at  its  apartments 
on  16th  St.  in  Northwest  Washington,  and  stu- 
dents must  frequently  commute  30-50  min- 
utes to  their  internship  assignments.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  Center  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  housing  and  classroom  facility.  It 
will  be  located  just  off  of  Massachusetts  Ave. 
NW,  a  few  blocks  west  of  Union  Station  near 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center.  This 
facility  will  house  730  students  in  apartments 
and  Include  13  class/conference  rooms  and  a 
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600  seat  auditorium.  The  total  cost  of  the  fa- 
cility will  be  approximately  $24  million. 

Because  of  the  Center's  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  students  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities nationwide  and  its  contribution  to 
civic  education,  I  believe  it  is  wise  and  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  construction  of  the  Center's  new  fa- 
cility. Therefore,  I  introduced  H.R.  3859  on 
January  23,  1990.  It  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $12  million  to  pay  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  construction  and  related  costs  of 
the  Washington  Center's  new  student  resi- 
dence and  classroom  building.  H.R.  3859  has 
already  attracted  18  bipartisan  cosponsors.  I 
urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  very  worthwhile  measure.  If  other  Mem- 
bers wish  to  cosponsor  H  R.  3859,  they 
should  call  Ms.  Gloria  Gray-Watson  of  my 
staff  at  225-6295. 


PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
12  issue  of  Fortune  included  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Carta  Rapoport  which  discusses  her 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  some  progress 
toward  opening  Japan's  market.  While  she 
cautions  that  the  battle  is  far  from  over,  she 
does  review  some  successes  that  Amencan 
companies  have  had  recently  in  Japan,  such 
as  Bechtel  Group's  participation  in  the  building 
of  an  airport  terminal  at  Haneda  Airport.  Amer- 
ican Express  and  Equitable  Life  have  also  had 
recent  successes  in  Japan. 

Ms.  Rapoport  also  reviews  the  progress  of 
companies  which  have  long  been  building 
market  share  in  Japan.  Our  share  of  the  Japa- 
nese semiconductor  market  is  rising,  albeit 
slowly,  but  hit  11.1  percent  in  1989.  Microsoft, 
after  only  3  years  in  Japan,  predicts  annual 
growth  of  35  to  45  percent  for  next  few  years. 
Coca-Cola  earns  more  in  Japan  than  the 
United  States.  IBM's  Japan  subsidiary  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  parent's  profits  than  any 
other.  United  States  direct  investment  in 
Japan  in  1988  almost  doubled  that  in  1985, 
and  many  United  States  companies  operating 
in  Japan  also  import  from  their  United  States 
owners. 

There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  but  I  would 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  review  this  ar- 
ticle to  note  that  it  is  not  all  gloom  and  doom 
in  the  United  States-Japan  trade  relationship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMEMORATE 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1990,  marked  to  Ukrainians  around  the 
worid,  and  particularily  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  the  commemora- 
tions of  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  democratic  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 
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On  that  same  day,  the  Ukrainians  also  ot>- 
served  the  71st  anniversary  of  the  Act  of  the 
Union  whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united 
into  one  state  of  the  Ukraine  Nation. 

That  young  nation,  however,  was  subjected 
to  communist  attacks  and  fell  victim  to  Soviet 
imperialism.  Although  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  recognized  as  independent  by  a 
number  of  nations,  the  communist  govern- 
ment in  Moscow  relentlessly  assailed  the 
young  republic.  By  1920,  the  independent 
government  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
pressure  of  communist  aggression.  A  puppet 
government  was  installed  in  Ukraine  which 
then  became  the  "Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,"  and  incorporated  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  [U.S.S.R.]  without 
the  support  or  consent  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  struggled  to  shed  themselves  of  a  gov- 
ernment imposed  on  them  by  Russian  com- 
munists— a  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
has  continuously  sought  to  crush  Ukrainian 
identity  and  wipe  the  existence  of  Ukrainain 
culture  off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  The  evidence 
of  this  effort  stains  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  has  to  recall  the  mass  extermina- 
tions in  the  1920's,  induced  famines  in  the 
1930's,  Stalinist  terror  in  the  1940's,  and  the 
bureaucratic  and  regulatory  carelessness 
which  resulted  in  the  Chernobyl  disaster  in  the 
1980's.  As  the  1990's  begin,  the  continued 
battle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  against  "Russi- 
ficatlon"  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  success 
of  sweeping  social  and  democratic  change  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

These  unprecedented  events  have  brought 
Gorbachev  to  the  Vatican  and  begun  the 
process  of  reestablishing  the  traditional  reli- 
gions of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Though  the  So- 
viets have  tried  to  crush  the  religious,  social, 
and  cultural  identity  of  Ukraine,  it  is  clear  they 
cannot  crush  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  once  again  be  free  and  independent.  Try  as 
they  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hope  of  freedom 
burns  brightly  inside  each  Ukrainian,  be  they 
in  Ukraine  or  anywhere  else  in  the  worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22  signifies  a  very 
special  day,  for  on  it  we  pause  to  think  of  the 
valiant  struggle  for  independence  which  goes 
on  each  day  halfway  around  the  world  in 
Ukraine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Amen- 
cans to  reflect  on  this  ongoing  struggle  and 
lend  their  moral  support  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  quest  to  be  among  the  family 
of  free  nations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HANSJURGEN 
HAUCK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Hansjurgen  Hauck,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  VDM 
Nickel-Technologie  AG  of  West  Germany. 
VDM  Nickel-Technologie,  an  affiliate  of  Krupp 
Stahl  AG,  is  the  world's  second-largest  inte- 
grated nickel  alloy  producer. 

Dr.  Hauck,  a  professional  engineer,  received 
his  degree  in  metallurgy  from  the  University  of 
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Saarbrucken  and  his  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Karlsruhe  in  1967.  After  graduation. 
Dr.  Hauck  was  pari  of  a  scientific  team  that 
developed  the  atomic  fast  breeder  reactor  at 
the  Center  for  Atomic  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Karisruhe. 

He  joined  Metallgesellschaft  AG  in  1974. 
Dr.  Hauck's  managerial  ability  and  metal  ex- 
pertise was  quickly  recognized  as  he  ascend- 
ed from  managing  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Department  and  Quality  Control  of  the 
Aluminum  Division  to  Division  Manager  for 
Aluminum. 

In  May  1985.  Dr.  Hauck  was  appointed 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Verein- 
igte  Deutsche  Metallwerke  AG,  which  has 
been  renamed  aluminum  alloys  is  widely  rec- 
ognized. On  September  15,  1989,  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  Federal  Institute  of 
Geosciences  in  Hanover,  West  Germany,  on 
the  technology  and  future  of  metals.  A  repnnt 
of  the  speech  was  published  in  ihe  American 
Metal  Market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Dr.  Hansjurgen  Hauck  for 
his  contributions  to  atomic  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  also  for  his  continuing  work 
with  metal  alloys  He  is  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual who  has  made  substantial  advances  in  his 
field  and  it  is  my  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  C.  FISCHER 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  events 
which  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Louis  C. 
Fisher  Alzheimer's  Day  Care  Center  at  Doug- 
las Gardens  in  Miami. 

Three  years  ago  in  Miami,  a  small  effort 
was  begun  which  has  turned  into  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  programs  of  which  I  have 
heard,  targeted  toward  helping  those  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  The  person  who  started  this 
efforts  was  a  young  man  named  Lou  Fischer. 
Through  his  work  with  the  Miami  Jewish 
Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged  at  Douglas 
Gardens,  and  with  the  help  of  his  sister,  Bella 
Goldstein.  Lou  started  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Douglas  Gardens  Alzheimer's  Care  NOTA- 
BLES. It  started  with  the  two  of  them,  Lou  and 
Bella,  joined  together  and  dedicated  to  help- 
ing those  people  for  whom  there  was  no  hope 
and,  at  that  time,  very  little  help.  All  funds  that 
they  were  going  to  raise  would  be  earmarked 
for  programs  and  services  operated  by  Doug- 
las Gardens  specifically  for  Alzheimer's  suffer- 
ers and  their  families 

That  was  3  years  ago  This  week,  on  Febru- 
ary 1 9,  it  will  be  my  great  honor  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Louis  C.  Fischer  Alzheimer's 
Day  Care  Center  at  Douglas  Gardens.  This  is 
the  second  day  care  center  founded  with  the 
help  of  the  Alzheimer's  Care  NOTABLES.  Un- 
fortuantely,  the  dedication  will  be  a  posthu- 
mous one.  for  Lou  Fischer  succumbed  to 
cancer  2  years  after  the  founding  of  this  won- 
derful organization.  His  dream,  however,  lives 
on   through  the  work  of   his   sister  and  this 
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wonderful  group  of  people  who  work  tirelessly 
to  provide  services  to  those  suffering  from 
Alzfieimer's  disease 

Today,  hundreds  of  people  are  being  helped 
through  the  Alzheimer's  Center  at  Douglas 
Gardens.  In  addition  to  those  services  which 
Louis  Fischer  and  the  NOTABLES  helped 
start,  Douglas  Gardens  also  offers  one  of  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  services  anywhere  in 
this  country,  from  inpatient  to  day  care  to 
home  care  to  assessment  and  evaluation  in 
recognition  of  both  their  system  and  the  qual- 
ity of  care,  our  Federal  Government  recently 
awarded  them  one  of  only  eight  grants  m  the 
country,  and  the  only  one  m  the  Southeast,  to 
provide  services  for  Alzheimer's  sufferers  who 
live  in  tt>e  community 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  both  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  canng  and  love  from 
which  they  come,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Douglas  Gardens,  the  Alzheimer's  Care  NO- 
TABLES and  their  president,  Bella  Goldstein, 
and  especially  the  truly  wonderful  and  unique 
individual  who  played  such  a  pivotal  role  m 
this  labor  of  love,  the  late  Louis  C  Fischer 
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members  stationed  around  the  world.  Too 
often,  we  overlook  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
made  by  military,  personnel  and  their  families 
who  are  stationed  in  a  foreign  land  and  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  reaffirm  our  appreciation 
and  respect  for  these  dedicated  Americans. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  OVERSEAS  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL 

HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1990 

Mr  SLATTERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  legislation  that  will  correct 
a  longstanding  injustice  perpetrated  against 
tens  of  thousands  of  military  personnel  and 
their  families  stationed  overseas. 

While  serving  in  the  United  States,  eligible 
low-income  military  families  receive  an  earned 
income  tax  credit  [EITC]  to  supplement  their 
meager  income.  Service  members  and  their 
families  who  are  transferred  to  a  military  post 
overseas,  however,  are  forced  to  forfeit  their 
eligibility  for  an  EITC. 

Current  estimates  are  that  25,000  low- 
income  military  families  who  are  living  outside 
the  United  States  have  had  to  sacrifice  this 
small  supplement  to  their  income  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  offenng  today  would  extend  the 
EITC  to  these  needy  military  families  and 
would  equalize  this  important  benefit  for  all 
service  members. 

This  simple  and  straighforward  adjustment 
to  equalize  eligibility  for  the  EITC  will  ensure 
that  low-income  military  families  can  continue 
to  benefit  from  a  tax  credit  they  deserve  and 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Additionally,  clarifications  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  that  are  supported  by  IRS,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  will  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  EITC  for  military  personnel  and  will 
prevent  overpayments  of  this  credit  These 
technical  changes  are  expected  to  more  than 
offset  the  costs  associated  with  extending  the 
EITC  to  military  personnel  stationed  overseas 
and  will  make  my  proposal  revenue  neutral. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Non  Commis- 
sior>ed  Officers  Association  and  the  National 
Military  Families  Association  for  their  efforts 
and  dedicatksn  to  the  needs  of  our  service 


DICK  BOLLING:  PUTTING  OUR 
OWN  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1990 

Mr  WHEAT  Mr  Speaker,  my  distinguished 
predecessor  Dick  Boiling  witnessed  a  remark- 
able processing  of  world  events  in  his  24 
years  representing  the  Fifth  Distnct  of  Missou- 
ri. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  in  1949,  the 
United  States-Soviet  alliance,  nven  by  Stalin's 
brutal,  expansionist  policies,  had  begun  to  chill 
into  the  superpower  standoff  known  as  the 
cold  war.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1982, 
the  eventual  unraveling  of  the  Iron  Curtain  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  the  birth  of  the  Polish 
trade  union  Solidanty 

Today,  the  spint  of  freedom  and  the  longing 
for  democracy  has  spread  like  a  house  on  tire 
throughout  the  countnes  of  Eastern  Europe.  In 
this  turbulent  era,  as  we  cast  about  for  ways 
to  help  nurture  these  nascent  democracies, 
Dick  Boiling  has  issued  an  important  reminder: 
to  exercise  true  leadership  abroad,  we  must 
first  put  our  own  house  in  order 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  notion  that  in 
their  search  for  a  new  formula  of  government, 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  naturally  turn 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  largest  democracy 
in  the  world  But  what  kind  of  example  are  we 
really  setting? 

In  a  lengthy  and  thoughtful  article  published 
recently  in  a  Kansas  City  newspaper,  Dick 
Boiling  sweeps  an  unflinching  eye  over  our 
domestic  landscape  and  sees  a  nation  that 
has  failed  to  marshal  its  vast  resources  to 
meet  the  most  basic  needs  of  its  own  citizens. 

While  his  clear-eyed  analysis  is  harsh,  ulti- 
mately, Dick  Boiling's  message  is  a  positive 
one.  He  declares  that  we  can  address  our 
own  urgent  domestic  imperatives  while  ex- 
tending a  helping  hand  to  those  foreign  na- 
tions who  deserve  our  assistance  But  to  meet 
this  ambitious  challenge,  we  must  shrug  off 
our  complacency  and  set  the  best  minds  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  work  on 
mending  our  pressing  economic  and  social 
problems. 

The  United  States  achieved  similar  goals 
when  it  simultaneously  pushed  through  an 
economic  stabilization  plan  in  Europe  and  at 
home  following  World  War  II.  These  actions, 
accomplished  by  means  of  concerted  biparti- 
san cooperation  among  Government  and  pn- 
vate  institutions,  led  to  an  extended  period  of 
prospenty  at  home  and  unprecedented  influ- 
ence abroad. 

The  challenge  of  the  post-cold  war  era  will 
be  to  recapture  this  spint  of  cooperation  and 
harness  our  Nations  immense  resources  once 
again  We  must  show  ourselves — and  an  ex- 
pectant world— that  we  possess  the  leader- 
ship to  put  aside  the  countless  competing  in- 


terests inherent  in  a  democracy  and  work  for 
the  common  good. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Jan.  14,  1990] 

How  Can  America  Help— The  First  Step  is 
TO  Put  Her  House  in  Order 

(By  Dick  Boiling) 

Today  the  United  States  is  made  to  sound 
like  a  crippled  giant  by  its  ovm  popularly 
chosen  leader,  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  George  Bush  says  over  and  over  that 
there  is  much  we  must  do  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  in  the  next  breath  he  says  we 
really  cannot  do  much,  we  don't  have  the 
money.  He  clearly  wants  to  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  peace  and  freedom,  but  he  is 
sorry;  we  are  just  too  broke. 

That  is  nonsense.  Despite  our  debts  and 
deficits,  we  still  have  far  and  away  the  larg- 
est, richest  economy  in  the  world.  Our  gross 
national  product  is  still  much  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  any  other  single  economy- 
free  or  totalitarian. 

The  president  is  right— we  are  in  serious 
economic  trouble.  Our  national  government, 
many  of  our  great  industries,  our  individual 
consumers  are  drowning  in  debt.  The  long- 
range  consequences  of  our  trade  deficit,  our 
national  budget  deficit  are  terrifying  to  con- 
template. Unless  corrected,  they  assure  our 
downfall,  first  as  leader  of  the  present  free 
world  £Lnd  then  as  the  friend  and  helper  of 
the  much  larger  world  that  seeks  to  achieve 
at  least  some  of  our  freedom  and  general 
well-being. 

Our  "relatives  "  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
most  clearly  in  need  of  understanding  assist- 
ance, perhaps  even  emergency  food  in  large 
quantities  for  this  winter.  Unlike  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  very  few  of  the 
■Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  nad  some  expe- 
rience of  self-government— real  democracy. 
Most,  however,  must  learn  self-government 
as  we  did  200  and  more  years  ago. 

The  various  democracies  in  Western 
Europe  have  invaluable  knowledge  to  help 
their  companions  in  the  East  in  the  search 
for  personal  freedom.  No  two  of  the  democ- 
racies in  Europe  have  exactly  the  same  sys- 
tems and  processes  to  achieve  government 
of  and  by  the  people.  No  two  of  them  have 
the  same  history  of  developing  their  present 
freely  elected  governments.  But  our  partici- 
pation is  essential.  In  many  ways  we  are 
true  experts  in  developing  government  by 
and  for  the  people. 

If  we  are  to  play  a  role  comparable  in  the 
future  to  the  one  we  have  played  for  more 
than  40  years  in  the  past,  we  must  deal  with 
our  fiscal  problems  at  once.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  chronic  borrower  nation  that  retained 
dominant  influence  among  its  lenders? 
Japan  and  its  MITI-managed  economy  may 
wish  us  well  or  ill,  but  they  will  not  spare  us 
if  we  cannot  pay  our  debts.  In  like  fashion, 
the  leaders  of  our  allies  in  NATO  are  watch- 
ing not  only  our  fiscal  balances  but  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  with  their  now  advanced 
economies.  For  example,  our  handling  of 
the  largely  private  sector  savings  and  loan 
disaster  shocks  them. 

The  most  important  thing  for  Eastern 
Europe  is  that  their  different  peoples  devel- 
op governments  that  will  be  free  and  suit 
them.  Of  course  this  includes  economic  bet- 
terment. But  remember  that  some  totalitar- 
ians.  including  Hitler,  Stalin  and  the  Japa- 
nese warloads,  had  economies  strong 
enough  to  threaten  the  whole  world.  The 
free  and  mixed  economy — capitalist  but 
compassionate  and  caring  of  all  its  people- 


is  much  harder  to  achieve  than  any  of  varie- 
ty of  other  governments. 

Even  our  own  democracy  is  fragile.  To 
strengthen  our  leadership  abroad  as  well  as 
to  restore  stability  to  our  owti  society,  we 
must  deal  at  once  with  the  causes  of  the  vio- 
lence in  our  land.  "We  are  behind  in  shocking 
ways  for  the  richest  country  on  earth  in 
health  care,  housing,  education  and  job  op- 
portunities for  the  poorest  millions  in  our 
overwhelmingly  self-indulgent  and  greedy, 
affluent  society.  We  lead  the  develof>ed 
world  in  murders  and  violence.  It  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
will  tolerate  our  lag  among  nations  in  infant 
mortality,  homelessness,  literacy  and  failing 
education.  And  I  don't  believe  that,  properly 
led,  our  people  will  tolerate  that  immoral- 
ity. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  being 
practical.  What  we  are  doing  today  by  ne- 
glecting the  failures  of  our  own  democracy 
and  playing  "politics"  with  our  problems  is 
the  most  impractical,  arrant  stupidity  per- 
haps in  all  American  history.  And  1  do  re- 
member the  Civil  War. 

How  do  we  get  smart  and  correct  all  this? 

FHrst,  a  look  back. 

In  early  1946  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in 
the  Dai  Ichi  Building  in  Tokyo  beside  the 
office  of  the  supreme  commander  for  the 
Allied  powers.  It  was  early  morning  and  I 
was  routinely  marking  for  the  commander 
in  chief.  Gen.  Douglas  McArthur.  the  items 
of  particular  interest  in  the  folder  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  messages  which  had  come  in  over- 
night. A  long  message  turned  up.  It  fascinat- 
ed me  immediately.  It  was  a  version  of  what 
was  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
political  analyses  and  plans  for  action  in 
modem  history.  It  soon  became  famous  as 
an  article  published  in  the  journal  Foreign 
Affairs  by  a  Mr.  X.  It  contained  an  assess- 
ment of  the  real  intentions  of  our  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  a  proposal  for  contain- 
ment of  the  Stalinist  expansionist  surge. 

It  became  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  Cold  War.  A  then 
obscure  Russian  expert  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, George  Kennan.  was  its  author. 

Over  many  years  the  policies  which  imple- 
mented these  ideas  changed  the  world.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  these  common  ef- 
forts of  the  democracies  startled  mankind  in 
the  late  months  of  1989.  After  43  years,  the 
political  pieces  of  Stalin's  cruel  and  savage 
empire  in  Europe  shattered.  It  began  first 
and  necessarily  in  Soviet  Union  itself  and 
then  amazingly  swiftly  through  countries 
which  had  been  collected  up  into  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

The  core  of  the  Kennan  message  never 
cesised  to  be  the  guidelines  in  the  many 
years  of  vast  effort.  For  the  United  States, 
then  inevitably  the  leader  of  such  an  effort, 
it  was  a  period  of  learning  by  doing. 

Roosevelt  had  died.  Harry  S.  Truman  had 
become  president.  The  Republicans  swept 
into  the  80th  Congress.  In  the  two  years 
1947  and  1948  there  were  two  different  gov- 
ernments at  work.  The  first  was  dealing 
with  the  '  overwhelming  threat  of  Stalin's 
mad  paranoia  and  the  imminent  collapse  of 
our  other  allies  in  Europe,  their  economies 
destroyed  by  war.  their  people  freezing  and 
starving.  In  fact,  things  were  so  bad  in  sev- 
eral countries— Greece,  Turkey.  Italy  and 
Prance,  for  example— that  it  was  clear  that 
local  Communist  parties  might  well  take 
over  their  governments  in  more  or  less  free 
elections.  The  second  was  a  bitter  conflict 
over  what  domestic  policy  should  be  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  people  were  really  fed  up  with  their 
government.  It  had  led  the  people  to  win 
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the  war.  but  when  the  war  was  over,  they 
wanted  to  spend  the  money  they  had  been 
forced  to  save  and  live  it  up.  They  threw  out 
the  Democratic  Congress  in  November  of 
1946.  The  "wise  men"  of  politics  said  it  was 
the  "meat  election  "  The  loudest  national 
political  issue  was  the  shortage  of  beef  in 
the  markets. 

The  Republicans  happily  organized  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  80th  Congress  and 
proceeded  to  try  to  undo  nearly  all  of  the 
New  Deal.  Truman  fought  all  that.  In  the 
next  election  Truman  turned  what  the  Re- 
publican Congress  had  done  and  tried  to  do 
domestically  against  them.  He  scored  an 
amazing  upset  in  1948,  won  re-election  and 
this  time  the  high  hopes  in  domestic  policy 
matters  were  those  of  the  Democrats— the 
Roosevelt /Truman  Democrats  who  in  turn 
miscalculated  and  tried  to  pass  the  Truman 
domestic  program  largely  without  success. 

After  four  bitter  years  which  included  the 
Communist  capture  of  China  and  the  North 
Korean  attack  on  South  Korea.  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  came  to  dominate  much  of  the 
political  process. 

Five-star  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  was 
swept  into  office.  Eisenhower,  the  last  of 
the  Eastern  Republican  candidates  for 
president,  was  active  in  foreign  and  defense 
matters,  seemingly  passive  but  actually  op- 
posed to  nearly  any  progress  on  domestic 
general  welfare  issues.  His  great  domestic 
policy  achievement  was  building  roads. 

But  his  policies  on  foreign  and  defense 
matters  were  little  different  from  those  of 
his  predecessor,  Harry  Truman.  That  was 
not  surprising  because  Eisenhower,  while  a 
subordinate  of  President  Truman  through 
most  of  Truman's  presidency,  had  been 
much  involved  in  creating  and  implement- 
ing some  of  the  great  foreign/defense  policy 
initiatives  of  the  late  '40s  and  the  first  two 
years  of  the  '50s. 

That  continuity  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  was  crucial  to  the  events  of  these  last 
few  months  of  1989. 

Largely  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
were  the  Marshall  Plan  and  later  NATO 
supported  by  bipartisan  coalitions  in  that 
"Do  Nothing— Good  for  Nothing  80th  Con- 
gress "  that  Truman  campaigned  against  in 
1948,  but  also  two  other  crucial  things  were 
done  which  played  enormously  important 
roles  in  the  great  successes  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  of  the  Cold  War. 

Rrst  was  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
which  was  implemented  in  1947  and  1948. 

Second  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Department  and  its  subse- 
quent report  and  prompt  implementation  by 
a  hard-working  Congress  and  a  president  de- 
termined to  modernize  the  branch  of  gov- 
ernment he  directly  controlled. 

The  Employment  Act  and  the  Hoover 
Commission  were  as  bipartisan  as  defense 
and  foreign  piolicy.  Each  was  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  Employment  Act  committed  the 
federal  government  to  using  its  power  to 
even  out  the  national  economic  perform- 
ance by  actively  maintaining  stable  growth 
through  both  fiscal  and  monetary  |)olicy  so 
that  we  would  break  the  never-ending  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust  which  had  characterized 
our  economic  history. 

The  Hoover  Commission's  broad  proposals 
of  modernization  of  the  executive  branch 
after  the  helter-skelter,  topsytun'y  growth 
of  government  during  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II  were  essential. 

The  EKJlicies  helped  make  possible  the 
most  remarkable  extended  period  of  United 
States    economic    growth,    which    in    turn 
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made  possible  an  incredible  increase  in  the 
number  of  Americans  in  the  middle-Income 
group.  The  middle  class  grew  by  millions. 

This  domestic  progress  made  possible  our 
effort  to  lead  the  European  democracies. 
The  American  tjeople  would  share  the  bur- 
dens of  their  allies.  Progress  was  steady  and 
politically  reasonably  good-humored  until 
the  social  unrest  and  violence  of  the  '60s, 
the  result  of  popular  outrage  over  civil 
rights  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

Since  then,  bitterness  has  returned  to  our 
national  political  process.  I  hope  the  worst 
of  it  is  over,  due  to  the  end  of  what  I  think 
of  as  the  Wright /Gingrich  War.  That  politi- 
cal war  raged  briefly  not  only  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  Jim  Wright  was 
the  overzealous  partisan  Democratic  speak- 
er and  Newt  Gingrich  was  the  leader  of  the 
unofficial  guerrilla  band  of  fed-up  and  frus- 
trated Republicans  deprived  of  their  right 
to  always  be  a  part  of  the  congressional 
process,  but  also  in  the  1988  elections. 

The  changes  which  closed  that  period  of 
mindless  political  conflict  were  ironic. 
Wright  resigned  under  fire.  Gingrich  was 
elected  to  the  House  Republican  leadership. 
But  each  change  eased  a  return  to  a  politics 
of  greater  fairness  and  better  feeling.  In 
other  words,  the  House  was  restored  to  its 
proper  role  as  a  national  legislative  body 
and  not  a  battleground  of  partisan  hyperlx)- 
le.  It  would  seem  that  an  entirely  different 
set  of  circumstances  has  led  the  Senate  to 
similar  improvement.  We  can  hope  that  the 
healing  of  the  national  political  process  wUl 
follow.  The  stage  is  set. 

I  do  not  believe  in  historical  analogy,  but  I 
hold  strongly  to  "thinking  in  lime."  which  is 
so  well  explained  in  the  Neustadt/May  book 
of  the  same  title. 

We  must  learn  from  the  past.  The  past 
helps  us  understand  how  we  got  to  the 
present  and  what  the  present  really  is.  On 
that  basis  we  can  more  wisely  look  to  the 
future  and  lay  out  our  strategies.  In  the  pol- 
itics of  democratic  societies,  developing  a 
strategic  plan  is  slower  than  the  emperor's 
nod  or  the  dictator's  .snap  of  the  fingers.  For 
the  great  matters  such  as  those  our  nation's 
people  face  today,  our  strategy  must  be  a 
comprehensive,  intricate,  flexible  and  prac- 
tical process  which  is  supported  by  a  majori- 
ty of  our  people.  There  must  be  national  po- 
litical leadership.  Initially  that  leadership 
and  a  proposed  plan  must  come  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  plan  is  being  developed,  we 
must  put  our  economy  in  order.  It  will  be 
brutally  tough  political  work  pulling  togeth- 
er our  disparate  interests,  our  institutions, 
private  and  public,  that  are  in  constant  com- 
petitive conflict  with  each  other.  But  as  The 
New  York  Times  said  in  its  lead  editorial 
Sunday.  Dec.  9.  it  is  "A  Precious  Moment" 
and  the  key  to  that  world  of  peace  and  gen- 
eral welfare  may  be  again  the  creativity  and 
vitality  of  the  American  democratic  process. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY  PHIL.  THE 
ORIGINAL  GROUNDHOG.  SAYS 
■WE  WILL  HAVE  EARLY  SPRING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1990 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
officially  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  recent 
weather  decision  of  the  only  true  forecaster  in 
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the  animal  kingdom.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the 
one-and-only,  the  original  groundhog,  Punxsu- 
tawney  Phil. 

Every  year  on  February  2,  Phil  nses  from 
his  burrow  in  Punxsutawney,  PA,  and  looks  for 
his  shadow.  Thousands  around  the  world  wait 
with  baited  breath  because  if  he  sees  his 
shadow,  there  will  be  6  more  weeks  of  winter. 
however,  if  he  does  not,  an  early  spnng  is  as- 
sured. 

At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  official  proclamation  from  Gobbler's  Knob 
in  Punxsutawney: 

And  now  February  2,  1990  at  approximate- 
ly 7:27  a.m..  PunxsutawTiey  Phil,  the  seer  of 
seers,  the  prognosticator  of  prognosticators 
emerged  from  his  burrow  at  Gobblers  Knob. 

He  stood  proud,  tall  and  confident,  survey 
the  throng  of  loyal  followers,  and  peered 
skyward  toward  the  east  and  fixed  his  eyes 
groundward.  He  turned  to  Ground  Hog 
President  James  Means,  and  signaled  to  him 
in  urunistakable  groundhogeze  "There  is  no 
shadow  today,  look  for  an  early  spring.  " 

That  my  colleagues,  is  the  true  forecast 
from  Punxsutawney,  PA,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  that  Phil  has  stated  there  will  be  an 
early  spnng. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  6,  1990,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  for 
NATO  defense. 

SH-216 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpwrtation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ervin  S.  Duggan,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

SR-253 
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9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1643  and  S.  1660, 
to  provide  protection  to  consumers  in 
connection  with  telephone  services. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006,  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  and  Policy  Research,  the 
Family  Support  Administration, 
Human  Development  Senices.  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy 

SD-116 

Banking.  Housmg.  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housmg  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  safety 

and  soundness  of  the  Federal  National 

Mortgage  Association  (FANNIE  MAE) 

and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

Corporation  (FREDDIE  MAC). 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  health  care  costs  on  the  American 
economy. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
China. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  safety 
of  child  passengers. 

SD-628 
Finance 
To  resume  hearmgs  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-418). 

SD-215 
1:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  re- 
lating to  runaway  and  homeless  youth. 

SD-430 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Senices,  Edu- 
cation Sutx^ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
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Administration  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  W.  Lyons,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector   of    the    National    Institute    of 
Standards    and    Technology.    Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Larry  K.  Mellinger,  of  California,  to 
be  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the       Inter-American       Development 
Bank. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy   and    operational    requirements   of 
the  commands  oriented  to  Pacific  de- 
fense. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  grain 
quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  647,  to  amend 
the  federal  securities  laws  to  revise  the 
enforcement  remedies  for  civil  viola- 
tions of  those  laws. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2006,  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  M.  Holdaway,  of  Wyoming, 
and  Hart  T.  Mankin,  of  Delaware, 
both  to  be  Associate  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Central  America, 
focusing  on  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
and  Panama. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  Social  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2040,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Sup- 


port   for   East    European    Democracy 
(SEED)  Program. 

SD-419 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  1990. 

352B  Raybum  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2040,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
(SEED)  Program. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  health 
effects  of  radiation  exposure. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  agricul- 
tural credit. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Office  of  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    make    iiennanent    the    Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  future 
of  NATO. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Antonia  Coello  Novello.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
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Energy,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Diabetes.  Digestive,  and 
Kidney.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  Envirorunental  Health. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  Arthritis.  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Division  of  Research  Resources, 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  for 
rapid    reinforcement    and    associated 
transportation  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  trade 
issues. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1742,  to  fiuther 
the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  (P.L.  96-511),  and  comprehensive- 
ly strengthen  agency  responsibility 
and  accountability  of  information  re- 
sources management. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcomittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
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U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  F'ederal 
Election  Commission. 

SD-lie 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  report  on  arms 
control    prospects    following    Moscow 
and  Ottawa  Ministerial  meetings. 

SD-419 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucation,  focusing  on 
the  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  844  and  H.R. 
1484,  bills  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service   Review   Board,    S.    1360   and 
H.R.  2844.  bills  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection    of     certain     National     Park 
System  resources,  and  S.  1859.  a  bill  to 
restructure  repayment  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  loants  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap  Founda- 
tion for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Pilene  Center  In 
Wolf    Trap    Farm    Park    In    Fairfax 
County.  Virginia. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Resesu-ch  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural    programs,     focusing    on 
grain  quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1400.  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Department   of 
Energy's  civilian   nuclear   waste   pro- 
gram. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1742,  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  the  F»aperwork  Re- 
duction Act  (I*ublic  Law  96-511).  and 
comprehensively  strengthen  agency 
resp>onsibillty  and  accountability  of  in- 
formation resources  management. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1543,  to  author- 
ize  the   Colonial   Dames  at   Gunston 
Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to  George 
Mason  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  ad  va- 
lorem customs  merchandise  processing 
fee. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  William  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 

Public    Printer    for    the    Government 

Printing  Office. 

SR-301 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1578,  to  provide 
for    the   creation    of    an    independent 
Historic    Preservation    Agency    and    a 
National      Center      for      Preservation 
Technology,  and  S.  1579.  to  amend  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  the  Historic 
Sites     Act,     the     Archaeological     Re- 
sources FYotection  Act,  and  the  Aban- 
doned Shipwreck  Act,  and  certain  re- 
lated acts  to  strengthen  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  historic  heritage  and   re- 
sources. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  23 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  recommen- 
dations for  veterans  programs  and  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  SutKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Stra 
tegic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey. 

SD-116 

FEBRUARY  27 

8:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  hunger 
In  America. 

SD-G50 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1543,  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston  Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Print- 
er for  the  Government  F*rinting 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive, 
legislative  and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SH-216 
2:00  p  m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for   the   Department   of   Defense   and 
the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue   hearings  on  the  amended 
authorization   request   for   fiscal   year 
1991    for  the   Department   of  Defense 
and  the  five  vear  defense  plan. 

SD-106 
9:'30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare   activities    of    manufacturers    or 
distributors     of     soft     drinks     which 
induce  retailers  to  purchase  soft  drink 
syrup  solely  from  such  entities  to  be 
unfair  acts  or  practices  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
ACTION,  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability, with  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Eugene  Wong,  of  Missouri,  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Phillips,  of  California,  both  to 
be  Associate  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President, 

SR-232A 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  48,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections, 

SD-628 
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1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  I*ublic 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1751  and  S.  1904. 
bills  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  food 
shipments. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues. 

SR-332 

MARCH  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U,S,  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wool  and  honey  industries. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service,  and  Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S,  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry, 

SR-332 


2:00  p,m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a,m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.   366,   a  bill   to 
enroll    twenty    individuals    under    the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
S.  1128,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders.  S.  1719,  a  bill  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Westwater  Canyon.  Utah  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  S.  1738.  a  bill  to  convey 
certain   Oregon   and   California   Rail- 
road    Grant      Lands      in     Josephine 
County.  Oregon  to  the  Rouge  Commu- 
nity College  District,  and  S.  1837,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  Desert  Research  Center, 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng   Office's  report   on   material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry, 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991   for  the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    and    the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976.  to  provide 
for  continued  United  States  leadership 
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in  high-performance  computing,  focus- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U,S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  industry. 

SR-332 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978,  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Departmental  Offices. 

SD-116 

MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list, 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    Implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-418 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  industry, 

SR-332 
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MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing   on    nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the   Paralyzed   Veterans   of   America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-I*risoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-216 

MARCH  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Sutscommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
Minerals    Management    Service,    and 
the    U.S.    Fish    and    Wildlife   Service, 
both  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Panama  Cauial  Commission. 

SD-116 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. F^rm  Credit  Administration,  and 
F^rm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  232  and 
S.J.  Res.  233,  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Article  III  judges. 

SD-226 


UMI 
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MARCH  22 


9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332. 
to    provide    for    the    realignment    or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi 
cal  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet 
erans  Affairs. 

SR-418 

MARCH  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.s 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Agnculture.  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec 
tion  Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec 
tion  Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD  138 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 

SD-116 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Gover 
ment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proE>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-U6 

MARCH  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol 
itan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
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Office  of  Surface  Mining,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  4 

1000  a.m- 
Appropnations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  5 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Research  and  Special 
F^ograms  Administration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
US.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
.Archives. 

SD-116 

APRIL  18 

9  00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AM'VETS.  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association. 

SH-216 
2  00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park    Service.    Department    of 
the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 

2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
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Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for   the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,   the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 


I^blic  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  relating 
to    fisheries    protection    and    buffer 
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zones  (sec.  104(e)).  and  the  designation 
of  additional  wilderness  areas  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  (title  III),  of 
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H.R.  987,  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform 
Act. 

SD-366 


FEBRUARY  7 


2:00  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  thankful,  O  God,  for  our 
families  and  friends,  those  near  and 
dear  to  us.  We  are  grateful  that  there 
are  those  about  us  who  support  us  and 
nurture  us,  who  pray  for  us.  who  are 
models  of  faith  and  love,  who  bless  us 
by  their  presence  with  kind  words  and 
gracious  deeds.  May  we.  each  one, 
members  of  Your  human  family,  .so 
strengthen  each  other  with  respect 
and  counsel  that  we  will  more  fully 
witness  the  beauty  and  love  and  maj- 
esty of  Your  creation.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


the  Senate  Commission  on  Art  for  the 
101st  Congre};.s. 


a  good  bill  for  everyone  and  deserves 
to  pass  today. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Ms.  KAPTUR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  8,  1990,  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day." 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  382, 
90th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  100-696,  the  Chair  announces, 
pursuant  to  the  positions  that  they 
hold,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman;  Mr. 
Dole,  Vice  Chairman:  Mr.  Byrd;  Mr. 
Ford;  and  Mr.  Stevens:  as  members  of 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTIFICATE  OF 
DOCUMENTATION  FOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT IN  COASTWISE 
TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  VESSEL  "JAMAL" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3133) 
to  authorize  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  vessel  Jamal. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
get  to  vote  every  day  for  a  bill  that 
will  help  every  American.  Today  we 
have  that  chance  when  we  vote  on  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act. 

We  have  heard  that  it  will  help  this 
special  group  or  that.  I  suppose  that  is 
true.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It 
helps  everyone. 

Here  is  a  startling  statistic:  Fully 
one-third  of  all  Americans  move  every 
2  years— between  elections,  70  percent 
of  those  move  within  the  same  county, 
but  usually  out  of  the  precinct.  They 
can  be  challenged  at  the  polls  because 
they  no  longer  meet  the  residency  re- 
quirements. Providing  every  American 
with  easy  and  effective  ways  to  update 
their  registration  will  help  average 
Americans  who  want  to  keep  their  reg- 
istration current  even  in  this  incred- 
ibly mobile  society. 

It  will  do  that  along  with  adding 
people  to  the  voter  rolls. 

This  bill  is  about  eliminating  Gov- 
ernment barriers  that  stand  between 
our  citizens  and  the  polling  booth.  It  is 


THE  "SIGN"  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Bush  wants  to  be  known  as  the 
'Education  President." 

He  wants  to  be  known  as  the  "Envi- 
ronmental President." 

Really,  he's  the  "Sign  President." 

President  Bush  wants  to  spend 
about  $11  million  to  change  the  signs 
at  the  EPA  to  read:  "Department  of 
Envirormient." 

Why  not  use  this  money  to  clean  up 
the  environment— not  to  pollute  it 
with  more  signs. 

In  my  district,  there  are  six  Super- 
fund  sites  that  are  dying  for  attention. 

We  have  one  site  where  the  people 
have  been  drinking  bottled  water  for 
over  2  years  because  their  wells  are 
threatened  by  ground  water  contami- 
nation. 

I'll  bet  those  people  could  find  a 
better  use  for  $11  million. 

In  1981  there  were  1.077  toxic-waste 
sites  the  target  by  EPA  Superfund. 

Of  these  1,077,  only  30  have  been 
cleaned  in  the  last  9  years. 

I'll  bet  that  each  of  these  sites  could 
use  that  $11  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sign  by  any  other 
name  is  still  a  sign. 

Changing  the  signs  of  the  EPA  will 
do  nothing  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  entered  this  decade  in  the  36 
months  prior  to  1980,  5  countries  fell 
beneath  the  hammer  and  sickle.  In 
our  country,  jobs  were  being  lost  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  a  week.  Inflation 
and  interest  rates  were  the  highest 
they  had  been  since  the  Civil  War,  and 
our  defense  establishment  was  an  em- 
barrassment. 

But  now  as  we  enter  a  new  decade, 
vast  improvements  have  been  made  in 
all  of  these  areas  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  goes  to  a  man  whose  birth- 
day we  celebrate  today. 

During  recent  delegations  from  the 
Congress   meeting   in    Czechoslovakia 


and  Poland,  and  in  every  center,  in 
Himgary  and  elsewhere,  they  toasted 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  1980's,  the  man  who  set  a 
new  tone  for  freedom  and  democracy 
and  free  enterprise,  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  around  the  globe 
those  seeking  and  finding  freedom 
wish  you  today  a  happy  birthday. 


WE  SHOULD  USE  U.S.  TAXPAY- 
ERS' DOLLARS  TO  BUY  U.S. 
PRODUCTS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  23,000 
laid-off  auto  workers  across  our 
Nation  anxiously  await  word  to  return 
to  production  lines.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  used 
to  hurt  the  fate  of  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try. 

The  Bush  administration  has  used 
part  of  the  $3.6  million  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Opposition  Union  in  Nicaragua 
for  the  upcoming  elections  to  pur- 
chase 22  four-wheel  drive  Jeep— gener- 
al purpose  utility— vehicles— made  in 
India. 

American  taxpayers'  dollars  should 
not  be  diverted  to  purchase  vehicles 
from  a  country— that  was  one  of  three 
nations— cited  by  USTR  last  year 
under  the  super  301  designation  for  its 
unfair  trade  practices.  India  imposes  a 
140-percent  tariff  on  imported  autos,  a 
190-percent  tariff  on  imported  trucks, 
and  a  98  percent  local  content  require- 
ment for  autos. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  to 
my  district's  Jeep  plant  in  Toledo,  OH, 
where  581  laid  off  workers  would  have 
welcomed  an  order  to  make  a  superior 
vehicle  for  export  to  Nicaragua.  Look 
a  little  further  to  St.  Louis,  MO,  where 
the  doom  and  gloom  predictions  for 
the  auto  industry  in  1990  have  already 
become  a  reality  as  3,700  workers 
learned  on  PYiday  that  the  Chrysler 
plant  there  will  close  permanently. 

This  misuse  of  taxpayer  dollars 
should  be  redirected  to  buy  Jeeps 
made  in  the  United  States  or  to  fund 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram—which the  President's  budget 
proposes  to  gut— to  help  U.S.  workers 
thrown  out  of  jobs  because  of  imports. 
The  U.S.  auto  industry  is  fighting  its 
way  back.  Lets  not  use  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  strike  it  down. 
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ENGLISH  AS  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  has  achieved  its  greatness 
through    the    contributions    of    the 


many  diverse  peoples  who  have  come 
to  settle  here.  Yet  this  is  an  unuisual 
phenomenon  which  stands  out  against 
the  background  of  world  history.  It  is 
not  often  that  people  of  so  many  vary- 
ing cultures  and  backgrounds  can  live 
together  in  peace— human  nature 
often  leads  us  to  resist  and  fear  those 
who  are  different  from  us. 

What,  then,  has  enabled  America  to 
become  the  country  that  it  is,  the 
"great  melting  pot"  of  the  world?  It  is, 
in  large  measure,  our  common  bond  of 
the  English  language.  We  come  from 
widely  varying  cultures.  We  eat  a  vast 
variety  of  foods.  We  have  different 
cultural  norms  and  different  lifestyles. 
Yet  we  share  a  common  tongue.  We 
can  talk  to  each  other.  We  can  com- 
municate. We  can  discuss  our  differ- 
ences, and  each  culture  can  learn  to 
respect  the  others.  If  we  had  no 
common  tongue,  we  would  be  little 
more  than  isolated  islands  of  commu- 
nities, lacking  a  common  vision. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  legislation 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  use  of 
English  as  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  aware  that  some 
folks  will  look  at  this  legislation  with  a 
jaimdiced  eye,  however.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  ask  minority  groups  to 
give  up  their  various  cultures.  It  will 
not  stifle  or  prohibit  languages  other 
than  English.  It  simply  states  that 
English  should  be  the  one  language 
that  everybody  knows  and  the  one  lan- 
guage in  which  all  of  our  official  busi- 
ness is  conducted. 

I  am  aware  that  some  critics  of  this 
legislation  may  paint  it  as  a  subtle 
form  of  discrimination.  Yet  I  propose 
to  you  that  as  a  second  language  be- 
comes more  prominent  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  see  more,  not  less, 
racial  and  ethnic  discrimination.  We 
will  see  more,  not  less,  strife  among 
the  races.  We  will  see  more  hatred  of, 
and  less  respect  for,  our  differences. 

We  need  to  preserve  the  common 
bond  of  a  unifying  language  in  this 
country.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting efforts  to  make  English  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  United  States. 


GLOBAL  WARMING  AND 
PRESIDENT  BUSH 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Bush  addressed 
the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change  to  present  his  plans  to 
combat  global  warming.  The  Presi- 
dent's remarks  are  notable  for  what 
they  did  not  contain. 

No.  1,  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
global  warming.  No.  2,  there  was  no  of- 
ficial United  States  support  for  a 
freeze  on  the  worldwide  level  of 
carbon  dioxide  which  is  choking  our 
cities  and  towns,  a  policy  which  has  al- 


ready been  endorsed  by  a  lot  of  Euro- 
pean and  Canadian  industrial  nations. 
In  fact,  the  President  did  not  commit 
to  taking  any  new  actions  to  prevent 
this  global  assault  on  our  environ- 
ment, but  only  to  spend  money  re- 
searching uncertain  climate  change 
projections  that  are  already  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. 

He  also  did  not  announce  that  he 
had  just  removed  in  his  budget  $20 
million  from  the  Boston  Harbor 
Project,  which  he  so  blithely  said  he 
was  going  to  allow  to  happen  during 
the  campaign,  and  if  you  all  remem- 
ber, he  was  out  there  on  a  boat  in 
Boston  Harbor  pledging  to  clean  it  up. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
campaign  the  President  promised  to 
use  the  White  House  effect  to  combat 
the  greenhouse  effect.  So  far,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  White  House  effect  has 
no  effect  at  all. 


EARTH  DAY  COUNTDOWN 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  an  ant  and  a  grasshop- 
per. As  you  may  remember,  the  ant  is 
the  one  who  spent  all  suramer  being 
industrious— diligently  storing  food 
and  preparing  for  the  long,  cold 
winter.  Meanwhile,  the  grasshopper 
basked  in  the  Sun  and  fiddled— all 
sununer  long. 

When  winter  came,  the  ant  had  a 
stash  of  food  to  rely  on.  The  grasshop- 
per was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

With  75  days  to  go  before  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day— let  us  re- 
member the  ant.  This  Nation— in  fact, 
this  whole  globe— must  be  industrious 
in  diligently  preserving  our  precious 
natural  resources. 

In  the  Congress,  we  are  moving 
toward  final  adoption  of  an  oilspill 
bill:  a  Clean  Air  Act  that  works;  a  bill 
to  raise  the  EPA  to  cabinet  level  and 
hopefully  a  ban  on  offshore  oil  drilling 
in  sensitive  waters. 

Good  for  Congress. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  more. 
Each  one  of  us  can  take  after  the  ant. 
As  we  countdowTi  toward  Earth  Day 
1990,  I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  be  a 
little  more  diligent  on  behalf  of  our 
environment— for  instance,  many  of  us 
have  switched  to  carpooling  or  mass 
transit  or  ride  sharing  for  our  com- 
mute to  the  Hill.  I  have  given  up  driv- 
ing to  work. 

The  word  is  out— it  is  better  to  be  an 
ant  than  a  grasshopper.  Remember— 
75  days  until  Earth  Day. 


UM 
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MORE  ON  THE  IRAN-CONTRA 
SCANDAL 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
John  Poindexter  once  told  the  world 
that.  "The  buck  stops  here,"  in  re- 
gards to  the  Iran-Contra  scandal.  He 
took  the  heat,  and  in  fact,  he  left  the 
boss,  former  President  Reagan,  com- 
pletely off  the  hook. 

But  now  Mr.  Poindexter  has 
changed  his  mind  because  evidently  he 
realizes  he  is  going  down  in  history  a.s 
the  biggest  scapegoat  the  White  House 
ever  had.  In  fact,  he  is  shouting.  "Mr. 
Reagan  knew.  Mr.  Reagan  knew.  In 
fact.  President  Reagan  told  me  what 
to  do." 

The  P»resident.  he  is  real  cool;  he 
says.  "Executive  privilege,  sorry, 
John." 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  Rich- 
ard Nixon  getting  away  with  executive 
privilege?  The  truth  is  Ronald  Reagan 
has  appointed  one  out  of  every  two 
Federal  judges  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial System  has  become  a  political  arm 
for  the  White  House. 

I  honestly  think  that  America  has 
the  best  courts  and  judicial  system 
today  that  money  and  political  influ- 
ence can  buy. 

Let  us  see  if  Mr.  Poindexter  get  his 
real  day  in  court. 


GORBACHEVS  PROPOSAL  ON 
OPPOSITION  PARTIES  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  impressed.  Gorbachev's  proposal 
for  a  multiparty  system  is  the  first  un- 
mistakable sign  that  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  gamble  on  democracy. 

Opposition  parties  are  the  acid  test 
of  democracy.  For  the  Communist 
leadership  this  proposal  is  a  real  high- 
stakes  wager.  For  more  than  70  years 
they  have  persecuted  their  people  and 
lorded  it  over  them. 

Now  they  may  be  coming  close  to 
the  day  when  they  will  actually  take 
careers,  their  privileges,  and  their  im- 
munity from  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
and  put  them  at  risk  in  a  free  election. 

It's  a  major  gamble,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  think  we  should  all  be  im- 
pressed. 


MAGNUSON  FISHERIES  ACT  AND 
DRIFT  NET  BAN 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reau- 
thorization of  the  Magnuson  Fisheries 
Conservation    and    Management    Act 


provides  essential  protection  for  over- 
exploited  fishery  resources.  Particular- 
ly important  is  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  new  national 
policy  calling  for  an  international  ban 
on  high-seas  drift  nets. 

Hundreds  of  drift  net  vessels  every 
day  pay  out  these  nets  30  to  40  miles 
long,  sweeping  marine  life  from  huge 
tracts  of  the  ocean.  These  high-seas 
pirates  are  decimating  our  fisheries,  il- 
legally stealing  our  salmon  and  steel- 
head,  overfishing  tuna,  killing  thou- 
sands of  marine  mammals  and  sea 
birds. 

Faced  with  this  urgent  problem,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
tells  us  we  need  to  study  the  problem. 
Blowfish!  We  could  study  these 
marine  resources  into  extinction. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act,  time  to  lead 
the  growing  international  consensus 
calling  for  an  early  end  to  drift  net- 
ting. It  is  time  to  support  the  Magnu- 
son Act  today. 


FINAL  AGREEMENT  RENEGO- 
TIATING MEXICO'S  FOREIGN 
DEBT 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
event  that  occurred  over  the  weekend 
that  is  of  historic  importance.  On 
Sunday,  in  a  plaza  of  the  National 
Palace  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico's  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Pedro  Aspe  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Mexico's  creditor  banks 
signed  the  final  agreement  renegotiat- 
ing Mexico's  foreign  debt.  On  hand  for 
the  occasion  were  Secretary  Brady, 
who  deserves  credit  for  his  leadership 
in  redefining  strategies  for  addressing 
third  world  debt,  and  President  Sali- 
nas, for  whom  this  agreement  is  the 
crowning  glory  to  a  year  of  masterful 
accomplishments. 

On  December  1,  1988— only  1  year 
and  2  months  ago— President  Salinas 
assumed  the  presidency  in  Mexico. 
What  a  year  it  has  been.  In  his  short 
time  in  office.  President  Salinas  has 
built  an  impressive  record:  Privatizing 
goverrmient  owned  businesses,  restruc- 
turing and  dramatically  easing  the 
rules  governing  investment  in  Mexico, 
attacking  domestic  debt  concerns, 
keeping  inflation  in  check,  negotiating 
expanded  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  reporting  the  first 
real  growth  for  Mexico's  economy  in 
several  years.  Add  to  this  list  of  eco- 
nomic accomplishments  his  impressive 
record  in  addressing  drug  trafficking 
and  corruption,  the  needs  of  the  envi- 
ronment, and  continued  political 
reform  in  Mexico. 

Amid  all  successes.  President  Sali- 
nas' precedent-setting  package  to  re- 
structure external  debt  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant.  On  this  front  Presi- 


dent Salinas  signaled  to  all  how  his  ad- 
ministration will  work:  With  stated 
goals,  methodical  implementation  of 
these  goals,  and  adherence  to  interna- 
tional considerations.  In  negotiating 
the  package  to  reduce  its  debt.  Mexico 
set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
debtor  nations  that  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. 

In  the  past  several  years  Mexico  has 
been  the  fair-haired  child,  undertak- 
ing the  tough  internal  reforms  neces- 
sary to  compete  in  today's  world.  The 
positive  settlement  of  the  debt  negoti- 
ations is  just  the  first  of  many  bene- 
fits Mexico  will  reap  as  a  result  of 
their  hard  work.  I  salute  President  Sa- 
linas and  his  fine  administration  on 
their  accomplishments  and  on  the 
great  contributions  made  to  economic 
relations  in  this  hemisphere. 


CONDEMNING  ANGOLA 
MILITARY  OFFENSIVE 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  the  military  offen- 
sive that  the  Marxist  government  of 
Angola  is  now  conducting  against  the 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Inde- 
pendence of  Angola,  or  UNITA. 

This  military  offensive,  which  began 
last  December,  has  cost  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  Angolans,  including  large 
numbers  of  civilians.  This  action  also 
represents  a  serious  blow  to  the  pros- 
pects for  negotiations  between  UNITA 
and  the  MPLA  to  end  the  15-year  civil 
war  in  Angola. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Angola,  I  can 
only  express  my  outrage  at  this  sense- 
less military  provocation.  From 
Warsaw  to  Windhoek,  from  Prague  to 
Pretoria,  we  see  movement  towards  de- 
mocracy. Even  the  MPLA's  primary 
benefactor,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  today 
debating  the  future  role  of  the  Com- 
munist party. 

Yet  the  MPLA,  along  with  Cuba,  Al- 
bania, China  and  North  Korea,  contin- 
ues its  hardline  stance  in  favor  of  a 
one-party  Marxist  state  and  refuses  to 
consider  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
UNITA  that  will  bring  democratic 
elections  to  Angola. 

The  situation  in  Angola  is  even  more 
disturbing  when  one  considers  how  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  a  halt.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  supply  the 
MPLA  with  large  amounts  of  military 
aid,  while  the  Administration  has  been 
almost  silent  since  the  offensive 
began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  holcis  the 
best  promise  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  Angola's  civil  war.  Marxism  is 
a  dying  ideology,  and  this  military  of- 


fensive by  the  MPLA  may  be  its  death 
knell.  But  for  fifteen  years  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi  has  been  calling  for  the  demo- 
cratic elections  that  have  never  oc- 
curred in  Angola  since  its  independ- 
ence. The  Angolan  Catholic  Bishops 
have  joined  Dr.  Savimbi  and  have 
called  for  a  free  and  democratic 
Angola. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  even  those  who 
have  not  favored  our  policy  of  sup- 
porting UNITA,  to  condemn  the 
MPLA's  military  offensive  and  join  me 
in  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  parties. 
Only  when  the  conditions  necessary 
for  democratic  elections  are  estab- 
lished can  we  hope  to  see  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Angola. 


COSPONSOR  PEACE  CORPS 

VOLUNTEERS  MONUMENT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  30 
years  ago.  we  established  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps.  Since  then,  it  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  gifts 
to  the  world.  It  gives  young  American 
volunteers  the  chance  to  use  their 
skills  in  engineering,  forestry,  farming, 
health,  the  English  language,  and 
many  other  fields  to  help  people  in  de- 
veloping nations  all  over  the  world. 

This  is  not  just  a  benefit  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  serve— it  is  a 
powerful  way  to  build  our  image  and 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  develop- 
ing world. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  service. 
Today,  I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  build  a 
monument  to  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

With  a  new  field  opening  for  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
new  demand  for  skilled  volunteers  to 
train  people  in  environmental  conser- 
vation, urban  housing,  and  health 
needs,  there  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate time  for  it.  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  cosponsor  this 
bill. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ENTERTAIN  CERTAIN  MOTIONS 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1990, 
for  the  Speaker  to  entertain  motions 
to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  why  he  is  making  this 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  under- 


standing that  there  will  be  two  bills  or 
resolutions  brought  forth  tomorrow: 
one  to  lift  the  sanctions  in  Panama, 
and  the  other  being  a  commendation 
and  recognition  of  the  valuable  service 
rendered  by  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a 
few  minutes  ago  marked  up  the 
Panama  aid  bill,  which  lifts  the  sanc- 
tions. They  also  marked  up  a  resolu- 
tion, and  both  were  reported  by  voice 
vote. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  both  of 
those  pieces  of  legislation  be  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  That  is  correct.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  would  specifically  limit  the 
motion  to  those  two  resolutions, 
rather  than  giving  blanket  authority 
on  suspensions?  We  have  concerns 
about  other  bills  hanging  around.  I 
think  the  intent  of  the  resolution  goes 
to  those  two  bills.  From  our  side.  I 
think  we  would  prefer  to  have  it  limit- 
ed to  limit  a  suspension  calendar  to- 
morrow that  would  include  those  two 
bills. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
corxsent  to  revise  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  limit  the  request  to 
those  two  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  revised  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAZZOLI  URGES  PASSAGE  OF 
HANDGUN  WAITING  PERIOD 
MEASURE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  held  a 
hearing  on  the  Justice  Department 
report  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing a  national  verification  system  for 
prospective  gun  purchasers. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall.  Con- 
gress ordered  the  Justice  Department 
to  produce  the  study,  and  its  recom- 
mendations, rather  than  going  with 
the  Brady  bill  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  uniform,  national  7-day 
waiting  period  in  order  to  give  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  time  to 


perform  background  checks  for  pro- 
spective handgun  purchasers. 

The  Justice  Department  study  sug- 
gested it  will  take  several  years  before 
a  verification  system  can  be  Imple- 
mented, and  even  then  it  is  an  optimis- 
tic estimate  because  the  requisite  tech- 
nology is  not  available,  nor  is  the  data- 
base, which  is  essential  to  the  system, 
current. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  suggest  that 
Congress  can  no  longer  wait  for  this 
verification  system  to  come  on  line. 
We  need  to  go  back  to  the  Brady  bill. 
We  need  to  go  back  to  the  nations^  7- 
day  waiting  period  to  verify  the  bona 
fides  of  prospective  handgun  purchas- 
ers. It  could  be  done  either  as  a  perma- 
nent measure,  which  I  would  prefer,  or 
at  least  as  an  interim  until  the  verifi- 
cation system  can  be  established. 

Anything  less  than  this.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  continue  the  carnage  and  the 
killing  in  the  streets  of  America.  That 
is  simply  not  acceptable. 


SIMPLE  OZONE  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heard  yesterday  while  traveling  back 
to  Washington  that  the  President 
made  a  speech  on  the  environment, 
addressing  the  subject  of  global  warm- 
ing. As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Alterna- 
tive Fuels  Council,  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  reduce 
ozone  at  ground  level  by  introducing 
oxygenated  blended  fuels  in  quantities 
of  just  10  percent  ethanol. 
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We  have  also  learned  that  to  use 
these  blends  reduces  carbon  dioxide  by 
as  much  as  75  percent.  A  good  exam- 
ple for  the  United  States  to  follow 
would  be  Mexico,  where  in  Mexico 
City  the  simple  requirement  to  use  ox- 
ygenated fuels  in  automobiles  has  dra- 
matically reduced  air  pollution  from 
automobile  emissions  in  just  the  short 
period  of  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  President's 
speech  does  not  reflect  a  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  difficult  problem  of  global 
warming.  I  applaud  him  nonetheless 
because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-121) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
McDermott)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accomptmying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
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the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  February  6, 
1990.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1989— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February  6, 
1990.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
saige  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February  6, 
1990.) 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES-MES- 

SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February  6. 
1990.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  objected  to  under  clause  4,  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  is  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 
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FISHERY  CONSERVATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2061)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management 
Act  through  fiscal  year  1992,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 
SE(TI()N  1    SHORT  TITl.K 

This   Act   may   be  cited   as   the    ■Fishery 
Con-senation  Amendments  of  1990". 
TITLE    I-AMENDMENTS    TO    MAGNU- 
SON  FISHERY   CONSERVATION   AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

SKC.  101  REFERENtKS  TO  MAGMSON  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  AND  MA.NAGEMENT 
A(T 

Whenever  in  this  title  a  section  or  other 
provision  is  amended  or  repealed,  such 
amendment  or  repeal  is  deemed  to  be  made 
to  that  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.i. 
SE(    102.  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY. 

(a)  Findings. -Section  2(a)  (16  U.S.C. 
1801(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

1 8)  The  collection  of  statistically  reliable 
scientific  data  is  essential  to  the  effective 
conser\ation  and  management  of  the  fish- 
ery resources  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Purposes.— Section  2(b)(2)  (16  U.S.C. 
1801(bi(2)i  is  amended  by  inserting  'as  well 
as  swordfish  and  billfish.  '  after  "highly  mi- 
gratory species.". 

(c)  Policy.— Section  2(c)  (16  U.S.C. 
1801(c))  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  inserting  considers  the  effects  of  fish- 
ing on  immature  fish  and  encourages  devel- 
opment of  measures  that  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  of  fish;"  af'er  and  enforcement;"  in 
paragraph  (3); 

(2*  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i4); 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

( 4 )  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

1 6)  to  achieve  international  agreement  on 
banning  large-scale  driftnet  fishing  on  the 
high  seas  beyond  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  of  any  nation  as  soon  as  possible,  in- 
cluding support  for  the  Tarawa  Declaration 
and  other  international  efforts  to  achieve 
such  a  ban.". 
SEC   103  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  New  Definitions.— Section  3  (16 
U.S.C.  1802)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(28i  The  term  large-scale  driftnet  fish- 
ing' means  a  method  of  fishing  in  which  a 
gillnet  composed  of  a  panel  or  panels  of 
webbing  with  a  total  length  of  one  and  one- 
half  miles  or  more  is  placed  in  the  water 
and  allowed  to  drift  with  the  currents  and 
winds  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  fish  in 
the  webbing. 

"(29)  The  term  migratory  range'  means 
the  maximum  area  within  which  fish  of  a 
particular  species  can  be  found  in  numbers 
that  indicate  regular  occurrence  of  that  spe- 
cies during  any  part  of  a  year,  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  scale  pattern  analysis. 


tagging  studies,  or  other  reliable  scientific 
information,  except  that  the  term  does  not 
include  any  part  of  such  area  which  is  in 
the  waters  of  a  foreign  nation. 

"(30)  The  term  'waters  of  a  foreign  nation' 
means  any  part  of  the  territorial  sea  or  ex- 
clusive economic  zone  (or  the  equivalent)  of 
a  foreign  nation,  to  the  extent  such  territo- 
rial sea  or  exclusive  economic  zone  is  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States.". 

(b)  CoNFOKMiNC  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  101(b)  (16  U.S.C.  1811(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "any  foreign  nation's" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  waters  of  a  foreign  nation.". 

SEC.     104.     CLARIFICATION    OF    APPLICATION    TO 
HIGHLY  MIGRATORY  SPECIES. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Exclusion.— Section  102  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Secretary  of  State  To  Seek  Negotia- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  seek  negotiations  with  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  revising  existing 
International  agreements  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  assertion  by  the  United  States  of  fish- 
ery management  authority  over  highly  mi- 
gratory species. 

(c)  Highly  Migratory  Species  Defined.— 
In  this  section  the  term  "highly  migratory 
species"  has  the  meaning  that  term  has  in 
section  3(14)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1802(14)). 

SEC   105.  FOREIGN  FISHING. 

Section  201(d)  (16  U.S.C.  1821(d))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Total  Allowable  Level  of  Foreign 
Fishing.— The  total  allowable  level  of  for- 
eign fishing,  If  any,  with  respect  to  any  fish- 
ery subject  to  the  exclusive  fishery  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  that  portion  of  the  optimum  yield  of 
such  fishery  which  will  not  be  harvested  by 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.". 

SEC.  lOe.  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  202(a)(4)(B)  (16  U.S.C. 

1822(a)(4)(B))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  "anadromous  spe- 
cies" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma; 
and 

(2)  adding  '.  swordfish  and  billfish"  after 
"highly  migratory  species". 

SEC.  107  PERMIT  FEES  FOR  FOREIGN  FISHING. 

(a)  Fees.— Section  204(b)(10)  (16  U.S.C. 
1824(b)(10))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  F^s.— (A)  Fees  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
foreign  fishing  vessel  for  which  a  permit  has 
been  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  appropriate  regional 
fishery  management  council,  shall  establish 
a  schedule  of  reasonable  fees  that  shall 
apply  nondlscrlmlnatorlly  to  each  foreign 
nation. 

"(B)  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

(b)  Sanctions.— Section  204(b)(12)  (16 
U.S.C.  1824(b)(12))  Is  repealed. 

SEC.    108    INTERNATIONAL   BAN   ON   LARGE-SCALE 
DRIFTNET  FISHING. 

Section  206  (16  U.S.C.  1826)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  20«.  INTERNATIONAL  BAN  ON  LARGE-SCALE 
DRIFTNET  FISHING. 

"(a)  Negotiations.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  seek  to  secure,  els  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
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Fishery  Conservation  Amendments  of  1990, 
an  international  ban  on  large-scale  driftnet 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  of  suiy  nation. 

"(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  Amendments  of  1990  and 
every  year  thereafter  until  such  a  ban  Is  se- 
cured, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  report— 

"(1)  describing  the  steps  the  Secretary  has 
taken  to  Initiate  and  complete  negotiations 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  detailing  the  progress  of  those  negoti- 
ations: 

"(3)  listing  those  nations  which  have  re- 
fused to  enter  Into  those  negotiations  and 
which  engage  in  large-scale  driftnet  fishing 
on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  of  any  nation:  and 

"(4)  making  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action  which  could  be  taken  to  encour- 
age the  nations  listed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  to  cease  large-scale  driftnet  fish- 
ing.". 

SEC.  109.  REGIONAL  FISHERY  MANAGEMENT  COIN- 
CILS. 

(a)  Increased  Number  of  Voting  Members 
OF  North  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council.— Section  302(a)(7)  (16  U.S.C. 
1852(a)(7))  is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence— 

(1)  by  striking  "11"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '13  ": 

(2)  by  striking  "and  2  of  whom"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therof  ".  3  of  whom";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  and  1  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  State  of  Oregon"  after 
"Washington". 

(b)  Members'  Qualifications.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  302(b)(2)(A)  (16 
U.S.C.  1852(b)(2)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
members  of  each  Council  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  must  be  Individ- 
uals who.  by  reason  of  their  occupational  or 
commercial  experience,  scientific  expertise, 
or  academic  training,  are  knowledgeable  re- 
garding the  conservation  and  management, 
or  the  recreational  or  commercial  harvest, 
of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  geographical 
area  concerned.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary,  In  making  appointments  under 
this  section,  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  ensure  a  fair  representation  on 
each  Council  of  the  active  participants  (or 
their  representatives)  in  the  commercial 
fisheries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
Coimcil. ". 

(2)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  an  individ- 
ual appointed  or  reappointed  as  a  member 
of  a  Regional  Fishery  Management  Council 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Terms  of  Voting  Mem- 
bers.—Section  302(b)(3)  (16  U.S.C. 
1852(b)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "No  member  appointed  aJter 
Janusiry  1.  1986,  may  serve  for  more  than  2 
consecutive  terms.". 

(d)  COBCPENSATION  AND  EXPENSES  OF  MEM- 
BERS.—ScCtlOn  302(d)  (16  U.S.C.  1852(d))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "if 
appointed  before  January  1.  1991.  and  at 
the  dally  rate  of  $200  If  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed after  that  date "  before  the  period 
at  the  end;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
"and  Council  staff  members"  after  "other 
nonvoting  members". 


(e)  Meeting  Outside  of  Geographical 
Area— Section  302(e)(3)  (16  U.S.C. 
1852(e)(3))  Is  amended  by  striking  "In  the 
geographical  area  concerned"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "at  appropriate  times  and 
places". 

(f)  Decisions  and  Recommendations  of 
Advisory  Committees  and  Panels.— Section 
302(g)  (16  U.S.C.  1852(g))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)(A)  Each  Council  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  United  States  fishing  Industry 
advisory  committee  which  shall  provide  in- 
formation and  recommendation  on.  and 
assist  In  the  development  of,  fishery  man- 
agement plans  and  simendments  to  such 
plans. 

•(B)  Appointments  to  a  committee  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  l)e 
made  by  each  Council  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  fair  representation  to  commercial 
fishing  Interests  In  the  geographical  area  of 
authority  of  the  Council. 

"(4)  Decisions  and  recommendations  made 
by  committees  and  panels  established  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  ad- 
visory in  nature.". 

(9)  Fishery  Habitat  Concerns.— Section 
302(1)  (16  U.S.C.  1852(1))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■(i)  Fishery  Habitat  Concerns.— ( 1 )  Each 
Council— 

"(A)  may  comment  on,  or  make  recom- 
mendations concerning,  any  activity  under- 
taken, or  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  by  any 
State  or  Federal  agency  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  Council,  may  affect  the  habitat  of  a 
fishery  resource  under  its  jurisdiction;  and 

■'(B)  shall,  in  a  timely  manner,  comment 
on  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
any  such  activity  that.  In  the  view  of  the 
Council,  may  affect  the  habitat  of  an  anad- 
romous fishery  resource  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(2)  Within  45  days  after  receiving  a  com- 
ment or  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(1)  from  a  Council,  a  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  a  detailed  response.  In  writing,  to 
the  Council  regarding  the  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  comment  or  recommendation 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B).  the  response  shall 
Include  a  description  of  measures  being  con- 
sidered by  the  agency  for  mitigating  or  off- 
setting the  Impact  of  the  activity  concerned 
on  the  habitat  of  the  anadromous  fishery 
resource.". 

(h)  Closed  Meetings.— Section  302(j)(3) 
(16  U.S.C.  1852(j)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause    (ii)   and    all    that   follows    through 

"time  and  place  of  the  meeting."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "of  paragraph  (2)"  after 
"(D)  and  (F)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 
"(B)  If  any  meeting  or  p)ortion  thereof  is 

closed,  the  Council  concerned  shall  notify 
local  newspapers  In  the  major  fishing  ports 
within  its  region  (and  in  other  major  affect- 
ed fishing  ports),  including  in  that  notifica- 
tion the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting.  This 
subparagraph  does  not  require  notification 
regarding  any  brief  closure  of  a  r>ortion  of  a 
meeting  In  order  to  discuss  employment 
matters  or  other  internal  administrative 
matters.". 

(i)  Consideration  of  New  Information.— 
Section  302(j)  (16  U.S.C.  1852(j))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6)  At  any  time  when  a  Council  considers 
new  Information  from  a  State  or  Federal 
agency  or  from  a  Council  advisory  body.  It 
shall  give  comparable  consideration  to  new 


information  offered  at  that  time  by  Interest- 
ed members  of  the  public.  Interested  parties 
shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  new  data  or  information  before  the 
Council  takes  final  action  on  conservation 
and  management  measures.". 

SEC     no.    CONTE.VrS    OF    FISHERY    MANAGEMENT 
PLANS. 

(2)  Required  Data  Collbctiom  akd 
Gear.— Section  303(a)  (16  U.S.C.  1853(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  consider  and  provide  for  temporary 
adjustments,  after  consultation  with  the 
Coast  Guard  and  persons  utilizing  the  fish- 
ery, regarding  access  to  the  fishery  for  ves- 
sels otherwise  prevented  from  harvesting 
because  of  weather  or  other  ocean  condi- 
tions affecting  the  safe  conduct  of  the  fish- 
ery: Provided,  That  the  adjustments  shall 
not  adversely  affect  the  conservation  efforts 
In  other  fisheries;": 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  fishery  management 

plan  that,  after  January  1.  1991.  Is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  for  review  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)  (including  any  plan  for  which  an 
amendment  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  review )  or  Is  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary, assess  and  specify  the  nature  and 
extent  of  scientific  data  which  Is  needed  to 
ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  In  con- 
serving and  managing  the  fishery  resources 
covered  by  the  plan.". 

(b)  Discretionary  Provisions. — Section 
303(b)  (16  U.S.C.  1853(b))  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Permits  and  fees.— Psu-agraph  (1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  require  a  permit  to  be  obtained  from, 
and  fees  to  be  paid  to.  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  any  fishing  vessel  of  the  United 
States  fishing,  or  wishing  to  fish,  in  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone  or  for  anadromous 
species  or  Continental  Shelf  fishery  re- 
sources beyond  such  zone: 

"(B)  the  operator  of  any  such  vessel;  or 

"(C)  any  United  States  fish  processor  who 
first  receives  fish  that  are  subject  to  the 
plan;". 

(2)  Pish  processor  data;  observers.— 
Paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10),  respectively,  and 
the  following  is  Inserted  after  paragraph 
(6): 

"(7)  require  fish  processors  to  submit  data 
(other  than  economic  data)  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  the  fishery; 

"(8)  require  that  observers  be  carried  on 
board  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  engaged 
In  fishing  In  the  exclusive  economic  zone  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  data  necessary  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  the 
fishery;". 

(c)  Confidentiality  of  Statistics.— Sec- 
tion 303(d)  (16  U.S.C.  1853(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "subsection  (a)(5)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "or"'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  to  State  employees  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  prevents 
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public  disclosure  of  the  identity  or  business 
of  any  person;  or". 

SEC    111.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FISHERY  MANAGE 
MENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Tbchnical   and   Conforminc    Amend- 

MDTTS.— 

<1)  Technicai.  amendments.— Section  305 
(16  U.S.C.  1855)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d), 
and  <e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c).  re- 
spectively: and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  304 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking 
"305(c)"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "305(a)';  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(D)  by  striking 
"305(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"305(a)". 

(b)  Judicial  Review  of  Certain  Imple- 
MEivTiNC  AcrriONS.— Section  305(b).  as  redes- 
ignating by  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof— 

"(1)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  and  actions  described 
in  paragraph  (2)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  designated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  the  action  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  as  applica- 
ble." after  "the  regulations  are  promulgat- 
ed"; 

(B)  by  striking  (1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(A)"; 

(C)  by  striking  ■(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  or  action"  after  "any 
such  regulation";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  actions  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(1)  are  actions  that  are  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  regulations  which  implement  a 
fishery  management  plan,  including  actions 
that  establish  the  date  of  closure  of  a  fish- 
ery to  commercial  or  recreational  fishing. 

"(SKA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  re- 
sponse to  any  petition  filed  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  the  Secretary  is  served  with 
that  petition,  except  that  the  appropriate 
court  may  extend  the  period  for  filing  such 
a  response  upon  a  showing  by  the  Secretary 
of  good  cause  for  that  extension. 

"(B)  A  response  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  include  a  copy  of  the 
administrative  record  for  the  regulations 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  petition. 

"(4)  Upon  a  motion  by  the  person  who 
files  a  petition  "onder  this  subsection,  the 
appropriate  couri  shall  assign  the  matter 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
shall  expedite  the  matter  in  every  possible 
way.". 

(c)  EhfERGENCY  AcTTiONS.— Section 
305<cM2KA)  (16  U.S.C.  1855(c)(2)(A)).  as  re- 
designated by  su'osLction  (a)(1)(A),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  the 
voting  member  appointed  under  section 
302(bKl)'B))"  after  "who  are  voting  mem- 
bers". 

SEC.  112.  STATE  JIRISDICTION. 

Section  306(c)  (16  U.S.C.  1856(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  inserting  "and 
the  application  specifics  the  species  to  be 
processed"  before  the  peiiod  at  the  end:  and 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2;  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


(2)  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  not 
grant  permission  for  a  foreign  fishing  vessel 
to  engage  in  fish  processing  under  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

(A)  for  a  fishery  which  occurs  in  the 
waters  of  more  than  one  State  or  in  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone,  except  after- 
Hi)  consulting  with  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Fishery  Management  Council  and 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  and 

"(ii)  considering  any  comments  received 
from  the  Governor  of  any  other  State 
where  the  fishery  occurs;  and 

•(B)  if  the  Governor  determines  that  fish 
processors  within  the  State  have  adequate 
capacity,  and  will  utilize  such  capacity,  to 
process  all  of  the  United  States  harvested 
fish  from  the  fishery  concerned  that  are 
landed  in  the  State.". 

SEC   113.  PROHIBITED  AITS. 

(a)  Certain  Acts  op  Theft  and  Assault; 
Large-Scale  Driftnet  Fishing.— Section 
307(1)  (16  U.S.C  1857(1))  is  amended— 

<  1 )  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph ( H ): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( I )  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■(J)  lo  knowingly  and  without  authoriza- 
tion   steal,    remove,    damage,    or    tamper 
with- 

•11)  fishing  gear  owned  by  another  person 
and  which  is  located  in  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone;  or 

■  (ii)  fish  contained  in  such  fishing  gear;  or 
to  attempt  to  do  so: 

(K)  to  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose, 
impede,  intimidate,  or  interfere  with  an  ob- 
server or  a  supplementary  observer  on  a 
vessel  under  this  Act:  or 

■■(L)  to  engage  in  large-scale  driftnet  fish- 
ing'. 

(b)  Violation  of  International  Fishery 
Agreement. -Section  307  (16  U.S.C.  1857)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  ";  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
•■(5)  for  any  vessel  of  the  United  States, 

and  for  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  to  engage  in  fishing  in 
the  waters  of  a  foreign  nation  in  a  manner 
that  violates  an  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  that  nation  and  the  United 
States  that  has  been  subject  to  Congression- 
al oversight  under  section  203.". 

SEC.  114.  CIVIL  PENALTIES. 

Section  308  (16  U.S.C.  1858)  is  amended— 

(1)  in   the   section   heading   by   inserting 
AND  permit  SANcrrioNS"  after   •civil  penal- 
ties"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "$25,000" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$100,000";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■•(g)  Permit  Sanctions.— ( 1 )  In  any  case  in 

which  a  vessel  has  been  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  prohibited  under  section  307, 
in  which  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
or  any  other  person  who  has  been  issued  or 
has  applied  for  a  permit  under  this  Act  has 
acted  in  violation  of  section  307.  or  in  which 
any  civil  penalty  or  criminal  fine  imposed 
on  a  vessel  or  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
under  any  fishery  resource  law  statute  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  has  not  been  paid 
and  is  oveidue.  the  Secretary  may— 

•(A)  revoke  any  permit  issued  with  re- 
spect to  such  vessel  or  person,  with  or  with- 


out prejudice  to  the  issuance  of  subsequent 
permits; 

"(B)  suspend  such  permit  for  a  period  of 
time  considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
propriate; 

"(C)  deny  such  permit;  or 

'•(D)  impose  additional  conditions  and  re- 
strictions on  any  permit  issued  to,  or  applied 
for  by,  that  owner,  operator,  or  vessel  under 
this  Act  and,  with  respect  to  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  on  the  approved  application  of  the 
foreign  nation  involving  and  on  any  permit 
issued  under  that  application. 

'"(2)  In  imposing  a  sanction  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count— 

"•(A)  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts  for  which 
the  sanction  is  imposed;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
offenses,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

"'(3)  Transfer  of  ownership  of  a  vessel,  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  shall  not  extinguish  any 
permit  sanction  that  is  in  effect  or  is  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Before  exe- 
cuting the  transfer  of  ownership  of  a  vessel, 
by  sale  or  otherwise,  the  owner  shall  dis- 
close In  writing  to  the  prospective  transfer- 
ee the  existence  of  any  permit  sanction  that 
will  be  in  effect  or  pending  with  respect  to 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

'"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  reinstate  any 
permit  that  is  suspended  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  nonpayment  of  a  civil  penalty  or 
criminal  fine  upon  payment  of  the  penalty 
or  fine  and  interest  thereon  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate. 

"'(5)  No  sanctions  shall  be  imposed  under 
this  subsection  Unless  there  has  been  a  prior 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  facts  un- 
derlying the  violation  for  which  the  sanc- 
tion is  imposed,  either  in  conjunction  with  a 
civil  penalty  proceeding  under  this  section 
or  otherwise.". 

SEC.  115.  ASSACLT  as  CRIMINAL  OFFE.NSE. 

Section  309(a)(1)  (16  U.S.C.  1859(a)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  section  307(1)  (D).  (E),  (F),  (H),  (I),  or 
(K);or"". 

SEC.  lis.  CIVIL  FORFEITl  RE. 

Section  310(e)  (16  U.S.C.  1860(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)'"  before  ""For  pur- 
poses"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  a 

rebuttal  presumption  that  any  fish  that  is  a 
member  of  an  anadromous  species  and  is 
found  on  board  a  fishing  vessel  within  the 
migratory  range  of  that  species  is  of  United 
States  origin.'". 

SEC.  117.  I'SE  OF  ENFORCEMENT  PRCK'ESS. 

Section  3411(e)  (16  U.S.C.  1861(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(e)  Payment  of  Storage,  Care,  and 
Other  Costs.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pay  from 
sums  received  as  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeit- 
ures of  property  for  violations  of  any  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  fishery  re- 
source law  enforced  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding the  Lacey  Act  Amendments  of  1981 
(16  U.S.C.  3371  et  seq.)— 

"(A)  the  reasonable  and  necessary  costs 
incurred  in  providing  temporary  storage, 
care,  and  maintenance  of  seized  fish  or 
other  property  pending  disposition  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  alleging  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  fishery  resource  law  enforced  by  the 


Secretary  with  respect  to  that  fish  or  other 
property; 

"■(B)  a  reward  to  any  person  who  furnishes 
Information  which  leads  to  an  arrest,  con- 
viction, civil  penalty  assessment,  or  forfeit- 
ure of  property  for  any  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  other  fishery  re- 
source law  enforced  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  any  expenses  directly  related  to  in- 
vestigations and  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment proceedings,  including  any  necessary 
expenses  for— 

'"(i)  equipment,  training,  travel,  witnesses, 
and  contracting  services  directly  related  to 
such  Investigations  or  proceedings;  or 

"(ii)  equipping  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  avail- 
able for  official  use  by  the  Secretary; 

"'(D)  any  valid  liens  or  mortgages  against 
any  property  that  has  been  forfeited; 

'"(E)  claims  of  parties  in  interest  to  prop- 
erty disposed  of  under  section  612(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1612(b))  or 
under  other  provisions  of  the  customs  laws, 
as  made  applicable  by  section  310(c)  of  this 
Act  to  seizures  under  this  Act.  in  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  applica- 
ble to  such  claims  at  the  time  of  seizure;  and 

"(P)  for  the  reimbursement  of  any  Feder- 
al or  State  agency,  including  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  for  services  performed, 
or  personnel,  equipment,  or  facilities  uti- 
lized, under  any  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
or  any  similar  agreement  authorized  by  law. 

•"(2)  Any  person  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
for,  or  convicted  of,  any  violation  of  this  Act 
shall  be  liable  for  the  cost  incurred  in  stor- 
age, care,  and  maintenance  of  any  fish  or 
other  property  seized  in  connection  with  the 
violation.". 

SEC.    118.    NORTH    PACIFIC    FISHERIES    RESEARCH 
PLAN. 

Title  III  (16  U.S.C.  1851-1861)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SEC.  313.   north   PACIFIC  FISHERIES  RESEARCH 
PLAN. 

■■(a)  In  General.— The  North  Pacific  Fish- 
ery Management  Council  may  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  fisheries  research 
plan  which— 

"(1)  requires  that  obser\'ers  be  carried  on 
board  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  which  is  within  the  geographical 
area  of  authority  of  the  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  data  necessary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  any  fish- 
eries imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council, 
Including  the  Northern  Pacific  halibut  fish- 
ery; and 

"(2)  establishes  a  system  of  fees  to  pay  the 
costs  of  implementing  the  plan. 

■"(b)  Standards.— ( 1 )  Any  plan  prepared 
and  submitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
reasonably  calculated- 

'"(A)  to  promote  conservation  and  scientif- 
ic understanding  of  the  fisheries  covered  by 
the  plan, 

"'(B)  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  fisher- 
men ana  fish  processors  affected  by  the 
plan,  and 

'"(C)  to  be  consistent  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law. 

"(2'>  Any  system  of  fees  established  by  a 
fisheries  research  plan  under  this  section 
shall- 

"(A)  provide  that  the  total  amount  of  fees 
collected  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  the  cost  of  stationing  observers  on 
board  fishing  vessels  pursuant  to  the  plan, 
less 

"(ti)  any  amount  received  for  such  pur- 
pose from  any  other  source; 


'"(B)  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  fishery  covered  by  the  plan; 

"'(C)  provide  that  fees  collected  not  be 
used  to  pay  any  costs  of  administrative  over- 
head or  other  costs  not  directly  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  plan;  and 

"(D)  not  be  used  to  offset  amounts  au- 
thorized under  other  provisions  of  law. 

""(c)  Receipt  of  Plan  by  the  Secrttary.- 
Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  Secretary 
receives  a  research  plan  under  subsection 
(a)  from  the  Council,  the  Secretary  shall— 

""(1)  review  the  plan  to  determine  whether 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b), 
and 

••(2)(A)  reject  the  plan  if  it  does  not  meet 
those  requirements;  or 

"(B)  conduct  2  public  hearings  to  obtain 
comments  on  the  plan,  one  of  which  shall 
be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska  and  one  of 
which  shall  be  held  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"(d)  Action  by  the  Secretary.— After  ana- 
lyzing comments  received  regarding  a  re- 
search plan  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  45  days  after  the  last 
public  hearing  on  the  plan— 

"'(1)  request  the  Council  to  respond  within 
45  days  to  the  comments;  and 

"(2)  implement  the  plan  with  any  addi- 
tional modifications  provided  by  the  Council 
which  are  consistent  with  subsection  (b). 

""(e)  Resubmission  of  Plan.— Any  research 
plan  rejected  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (G)(2)  may  be  resubmitted  by  the 
Council  with  changes,  and  upon  such  resub- 
mission shall  be  treated  as  an  original  plan. 

"(f)  Use  of  F^s.— Amounts  received  by 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  fees  estab- 
lished by  a  research  plan  under  this  section 
shall,  after  deducting  an  amount  under  sub- 
section (g)(2),  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
only  for  use  for  implementing  the  plan. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
(1)  To  carry  out  this  section,  including  for 
the  establishment  of  an  observer  program 
pursuant  to  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  (in 
addition  to  amounts  made  available  by  sub- 
section (f))  $100,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  fees  collected  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  119.  CIVIL  actions  BY  OBSERVERS. 

Title  IV  (16  U.S.C.  1882)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  section  402  the  following: 

"SEC.   401.   SPECIAL   PROVISIONS   REGARDING   OB- 
SERVERS. 

"(a)  Civil  Action.— (1)  An  observer  on  a 
vessel  (or  the  observer's  personal  represent- 
ative) under  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
that  is  ill,  disabled,  injured,  or  killed  from 
service  as  an  observer  on  that  vessel  may 
not  bring  a  civil  action  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  for  that  illness,  disability, 
injury,  or  death  against  the  vessel  or  vessel 
owner,  except  that  a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  vessel  owner  for  the 
owner's  willful  misconduct. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  if  the 
observer  is  engaged  by  the  owner,  master,  or 
Individual  in  charge  of  a  vessel  to  perform 
any  duties  in  service  to  the  vessel. 

"(b)  Placement  of  Observers  on  U.S.  Ves- 
sels.—A  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  required  under  this  Act  to  carry  an 
observer  on  board  if  the  facilities  of  the 
vessel  for  quartering  of  an  observer,  or  for 
carrying  out  observer  functions,  as  so  inad- 
equate or  unsafe  that  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  observer  or  the  safe  operation  of  the 
vessel  would  be  jeopardized.'". 


SEC.  IM.  ACTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  406  (16  U.S.C.  1882)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  all  that 
follows  through  paragraph  (14); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
"(3)  $76,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
"(4)  $77,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
(5)  $78,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.     121.     MISCELLANEOl'S    TECHNICAL    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  International  Fishery  Agreements.— 
Section  202(e)  (16  U.S.C.  1822(e))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "a  exclusive  economic  zone" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusive 
economic  zone". 

(b)  Foreign  Pishing  Permits— Section 
204(b)(4)(C)  (16  U.S.C.  1824(b)(4)(C))  is 
amended  by  striking  "council"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Council  ". 

(c)  Council  Procedural  Matters.— Sec- 
tion 302(j)(4)  (16  U.S.C.  1852(j)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  •council  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Council  em- 
ployee". 

(d)  AcrriON  by  Secretary.— Section 
304(c)(2)(B)  (16  U.S.C.  1854(c)(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  "appropriate  council" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate 
Council". 

TITLE  II-AUTHORIZATION  OF  ATLAN- 
TIC TUNAS  CONVENTION  OP  1975 

SEC.  201.  LIMITATIONS  ON  APPOINTME.NTS  OF  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3(a)  of  the  At- 
lantic Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975  (16 
U.S.C.  971a(a)),  hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Act",  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)    Of    the    Commissioners    apiTOlnted 

under  paragraph  (1)  who  are  not  govern- 
ment employees— 

"(A)  1  shall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals with  knowledge  and  exp)erien(»  re- 
garding commercial  fishing  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  Caribbean  Sea; 
and 

•"(B)  1  shall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals with  knowledge  and  exp>erience  re- 
garding recreational  fishing  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  Caribbean  Sea. 

"(3)(A)  The  term  of  a  Conamissloner  shall 
be  3  years. 

"(B)  An  individual  appointed  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  ( 2 )  shall  not  t>e  eligible 
to  serve  more  than  2  consecutive  terms  as  a 
Commissioner.". 

(b)  Application  to  Currxnt  Commission- 
ers.— 

( 1  <  QuAiiFiCATioN  requirement  NOT  APPLI- 
CABLE.—Section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  title)  shall  not  apply  to  reap- 
pointment of  an  individual  as  a  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlan- 
tic Tunas  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  a  'Commissioner")  if  that  individual  is 
serving  in  that  position  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

(2)  Current  term  not  considered.— An  in- 
dividual serving  a  term  as  a  Commissioner 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  not.  by  reason  of  that  term  of  service, 
be  ineligible  under  section  3(a)(3)(B)  of  the 
Act  (as  amended  by  this  title)  for  reappoint- 
ment as  a  Commissioner. 
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SEC  tn.  TERMINATION  OF  Cl'RRENT  TERMS  AND 
COMPLETION  OF  PENDING  APPOINT 
MENTS. 

The  term  as  Commissioner  of  each  Indi- 
vidual serving  in  that  position  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall  termi- 
nate not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  Not  later  than  the  date  of  termi- 
nation, the  FYesldent  shall  complete  the  ap- 
pointment (or  reappointment)  of  Individuals 
to  serve  as  Commissioners  on  and  after  that 
date. 

SEC  ai3.  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Section  3  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  971a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  pay 
the  necessary  travel  expenses  of  United 
States  Commissioners,  Alternate  United 
States  Commissioners,  and  authorized  advi- 
sors in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Travel 
Regtilations  and  sections  5701.  5702.  5704 
through  5708,  and  5731  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  amounts  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  204.  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OF  ADVISilRY   ( OM 
MITTEE. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  971b)  is 
amended  by  striking  "On  approval"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  pay  the  necessary  travel  expenses  of 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Travel  Regula- 
tions and  sections  5701.  5702.  5704  through 
5708,  and  5731  of  title  5.  United  State.s 
Code". 

SEC.  2«5.  REGILATIONS  TO  CARRY  OIT  COMMIS- 
SION RECO,MMENDATIONS. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  971d(c)) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "Upon  favor- 
able": and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 

of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  any  additional 
regulations  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  is  in  full  compliance  with  all 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
and  with  other  agreements  under  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  any 
nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  Convention.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (H)  by  striking  ': 
and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (I)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  require  any  commercial  or  recreation- 
al fisherman  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  and  report  the  quantity  of  the 
catch  of  a  regulated  species: 

"(J)  require  that  observers  be  carried 
aboard  fishing  vessels  for  the  purjxwe  of 
providing  statistically  reliable  scientific 
data:  and 

"(K)  impose  such  other  requirements  and 
provide  for  such  other  measures  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  necessary  to  implement 
any  recommendation  of  the  Convention  or 
to  obtain  scientific  data  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  Convention; 
except  that  no  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  section  may  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  any  alienation  or 
quota  of  fish  to  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission.". 


SEC.  20«.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  971h)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  ■  APPROPRIATIONS 

■Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap>- 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  Act.  including 
use  for  payment  of  the  United  States  share 
of  the  joint  expenses  of  the  Commission  as 
provided  in  article  X  of  the  Convention,  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1989,  1990.  1991,  1992,  and  1933.". 

SEC.  207  RECOMMENDED  COMMISSION  ACTIONS 
REGARDING  LARGE-SCALE  DRIFTNET 
FISHING  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  AT- 
LANTIC SWORDFISH. 

Section  6(d)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  971d(d)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•idxl)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  should  seek  support  for  a 
recommendation  by  the  Commission  to  ban 
large-scale  driftnet  fishing  (as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  3(28)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act) 
in  the  Convention  area. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  request  the 
commission  to  adopt  recommendations  nec- 
essary for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  Atlantic  swordftsh.  In  making  the 
request,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  minimum  har- 
vest size  and  a  reduction  in  harvest  levels  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  conserve  the  stock. 
Until  the  Commission  adopts  all  the  conser- 
vation and  management  measures  requested 
by  Che  Secretary,  the  Secretary,  within  3 
months  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  shall  notify  Congress  as  to  the 
nature  and  results  of  his  request.  These  no- 
tifications shall  identify  those  nations  not 
acting  to  conserve  and  manage  Atlantic 
swordfish,  and  recommend  measures  which 
could  be  taken  to  achieve  effective  interna- 
tional conservation  and  management  of  the 
slock.". 

TITLE  III-AUTHORIZATION  OP  FISH- 
ERMEN'S PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF  1967 

SEC  Ml    AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  7(e)  of  the  F^hermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1977(e))  is  amended 
by  striking  "October  1.  1989"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1991". 

TITLE  IV-REPLACEMENT,  RECON- 
STRUCTION, OF  MODIFICATION  OP 
FISHING  VESSELS 

SEC.  401.  CAPITAL  CONSTRICTION  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  607(a)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  App. 
n77(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Any  citizen"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "the 
purpose  of"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"the  fisheries  of  the  United  States"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraph  (2)";  and 

( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The   purposes   referred   to   in   para- 
graph (1)  are— 

"(A)  providing  replacement  vessels,  addi- 
tional vessels,  or  reconstructed  vessels,  built 
in  the  United  States  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  operation 
in  the  United  States  foreign.  Great  Lakes, 
or  noncontiguous  domestic  trade  or  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  purchasing  equipment  for  or  modify- 
ing a  qualified  vessel— 

"(i)  to  comply  with  requirements  estab- 
lished under  the  Commercial  Pishing  Indus- 
try Vessel  Safety  Act  of  1988  (46  U.S.C.  2101 
note); 


"(ii)  to  comply  with  Federal  environmen- 
tal protection  laws.  Including  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1361  et  seq.)  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.);  or 

"(iii)  to  comply  with  laws  and  regulations, 
including  those  relating  to  the  safety  of 
fishing  vessels  and  the  wholesomeness  of 
seafood.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
607(f)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  App.  1177(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  sriking  "or"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(B);  or";  and 

(4)  in  the  matter  immediately  following 
subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection)  by  striking 
"(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

(c)  Amendment  of  Existing  Agree- 
ments.—A  person  who  is  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  force 
under  section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  may  amend  that  agreement  to  in- 
cluded any  of  the  purposes  described  in  sec- 
tion 607(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by 
this  section),  by  applying  to  that  Secretary 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  issuance  of  regulations  under  subsection 
(d)  by  that  Secretary.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall 
amend  the  agreement  to  include  those  pur- 
poses. 

(d)  Issuance  of  REOtrLATioNS.- Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
regulations  implementing  this  section. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  501.  NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE 
FACILITIES  IN  KODIAK. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  facilities 
located  in  Kodiak,  Alaska.  The  report  shall 
include— 

(Da  description  of  the  facilities,  including 
their  location  and  physical  state; 

(2)  a  discussion  of  any  structural  prob- 
lems, including  any  need  to  remove  asbestos 
from  the  facilities  and  to  repair  or  upgrade 
electrical  wiring; 

(3)  the  number  of  full-time  and  part-time 
Federal  employees  using  the  facilities; 

(4)  a  discussion  of  any  problems  associated 
with  the  location  of  the  facilities,  including 
inaccessibility  during  winter  months  due  to 
icy  road  conditions; 

(5)  a  projection  of  the  costs  of  repairing 
the  faculties  to  alleviate  the  problem  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (2):  and 

(6)  any  proposals  for  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  utilizing  different  facilities 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kodiak  Island 
Borough  and  the  costs  associated  with  these 
proposals,  including  the  costs  associated 
with  co-locating  In  facilities  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 


SEC.  502.  COMPLETION  OF  APPOINTMENTS  TO  FISH- 
ERY MANAGEMENT  COVNCIl^. 

Not  later  than  1  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
complete  all  of  the  Secretary's  appoint- 
ments of  members  for  the  Regional  Fishery 
Management  Councils  established  by  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1852(a)). 

SEC.  503.  ATLANTIC  SEA  SCALLOP  FISHERY  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLAN. 

(a)  Submission  of  Amendment  by  New 
England  Council.— The  New  England  Fish- 
ery Management  Council  is  encouraged  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  an 
amendment  to  the  Atlantic  Sea  Scallop 
Fishery  Management  Plan,  hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Plan".  Any 
ajnendment  submitted  under  this  section 
shall- 

(1)  contain  measures  providing  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  Atlantic 
sea  scallops,  that  are  not  based  on  a  scallop 
meat  count  but  which  may  include  controls 
on  scallop  harvesting  effort:  and 

(2)  consider  the  views  of  fishermen  and 
fish  processors  involved  in  the  Atlantic  sea 
scallop  fishery. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Amendment  by  Secre- 
tary.—If  no  amendment  is  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  before  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  encouraged  to  use  his  or  her 
authority  under  section  304  of  the  Magnu- 
son Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1854)  to  prepare  the  amend- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Not  System  for  Limiting  Access.— 
Any  amendment  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)  is  not  a  system  for  lim- 
iting access,  for  purposes  of  section 
303(b)(6)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1853(b)(6)). 

SEC.  504.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  MAN- 
AGEMENT PLAN  FOR  ATLA.NTIC  BLUE- 
FISH. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  de- 
veloping a  management  plan  for  the  Atlan- 
tic bluefish  fishery,  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  ap- 
propriate Regional  Fishery  Management 
Councils  should— 

( 1 )  ensure  that  current  and  reliable  scien- 
tific data  is  used  to  develop  a  management 
plan; 

(2)  consider  the  traditional  practices  used 
in  the  fishery  by  commercial  and  recreation- 
al fishermen  from  different  States;  and 

(3)  prescribe  appropriate  conservation  and 
management  measures  which  take  into  ac- 
count variability  within  the  fishery  related 
to  local  conditions  and  differences  In  habi- 
tat quality  and  other  relevant  factors. 

SEC.  505.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  AC- 
TIONS OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  FISH- 
ERY MANAGEMENT  COl^NCIL. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  unique  obligations  to  the  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  Alaska,  under  the  Pur 
Seal  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.); 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  have  made  significant  finan- 
cial investments  In  order  to  create  an  econo- 
my on  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  is  not  de- 
pendent on  sealing; 

(3)  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  coastal  communi- 
ties in  the  State  of  Alaska.  Including  the  nu- 
merous small  villages  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
adjacent  to  the  Bering  Sea;  and 


(4)  residents  of  a  number  of  different 
States  participate  in  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  North  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council  should  include  In  fish- 
ery management  plans  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  all  individuals  and  communities 
which  are  dependent  on  the  living  marine 
resources  In  the  exclusive  economic  zone  of 
Alaska. 

SEC.  50«.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  ATLAN- 
TIC SWORDFISH  FISHERY  MANAGE- 
MENT PLAN. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  with 
respect  to  the  Fishery  Management  Plan  for 
the  Atlantic  Swordfish  Fishery— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  re- 
instate joint  jurisdiction  of  the  plan  under 
the  New  England  Fishery  Management 
Council,  the  Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council,  the  South  Atlantic  Fishery 
Management  Council,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Fishery  Management  Council,  and  the  Car- 
rlbean  F^hery  Management  Council; 

(2)  future  amendments  to  the  plan  should 
consider  all  reasonable  measures  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the  Atlan- 
tic swordfish  fishery;  and 

(3)  In  developing  amendments  to  the  plan, 
the  Councils  should  consider  information 
provided  by  the  United  States  fishing  indus- 
try. 

SEC.  50".  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  THE 
FISHERY  .MANAGEMEJJT  PLAN  FOR 
COASTAL  MIGRATORY  PELAGIC  RE- 
SOURCES I  MACKERELS). 

(a)  Amendment  of  Plan  by  Council.— It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  South 
Atlantic  Fishery  Management  Council 
should  develop  8in  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  Fishery  Management  Plan  for 
the  Coastal  Migratory  Pelagic  Resources 
(Mackerels),  and  that  the  Secretary  should 
immediately  thereafter  commence  to  imple- 
ment that  amendment  or  amendments 
through  regulations,  to  assure  that  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  close  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery during  a  predetermined  season  or  under 
a  quota  at  a  time  by  which  the  fishermen  of 
a  region  or  State  traditionally  Involved  in 
the  fishery  have  not  had  an  opportunity  in 
that  season  to  participate  to  an  equitable 
and  traditional  degree  in  that  fishery,  that 
such  closure  shall  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
all  fishermen  Involved  in  the  fishery. 

(b)  Amendment  of  F'lan  by  Secretary.- If 
no  amendment  Is  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  before  3  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  encouraged  to  use  authority 
under  section  304(c)  of  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1854(c))  to  prepare  the  amendment 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  a  second  demandeii? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Stitdds]. 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2061,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
strengthen  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  otherwise 
known  as  the  200-mile  fishing  limit 
law. 

That  law,  enacted  in  1976,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  economic  devel- 
opment measures  of  the  past  quarter 
century.  It  served  notice  to  the  world 
that  America  will  not  stand  by  and 
watch  its  resources  exploited  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fishermen  of  other 
lands.  It  created  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs;  revived  coastal  communities 
from  Maine  to  Alaska:  and  helped  our 
fishing  industry  to  become  one  of  the 
most  modem,  efficient,  and  productive 
on  Earth. 

The  law  has  been  a  success.  But  the 
question  we  have  been  considering  for 
the  past  year  is  whether  the  policies 
and  practices  that  brought  us  through 
the  first  full  decade  of  the  200-mile 
limit  will  be  enough  to  carry  us  suc- 
cessfully through  the  second.  The 
answer  we  found,  at  hearings  from 
Boston  to  Washington  to  Seattle  to 
Anchorage,  was  "no."  We  were  told  by 
fishermen  from  aroimd  this  country 
that  we  need  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  "C"  in  PCMA — conservation— and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
the  bill  we  bring  to  the  floor  today. 

H.R.  2061  is,  above  all.  a  conserva- 
tion bill.  It  will  conserve  by  putting  an 
end  to  large-scale  drift  net  fishing  in 
U.S.  waters  and  by  calling  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  practice  aroimd  the 
world.  It  will  conserve  by  urging  the 
United  States  to  do  all  it  can  interna- 
tionally to  halt  overfishing  of  mid-At- 
lantic swordfish  and  other  billfish,  for 
our  fishermen  cannot  bear  this  burden 
alone.  It  will  conserve  by  extending 
U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  tuna.  And 
it  will  conserve  by  toughening  the  pen- 
alties assessed  against  those  who  vio- 
late our  own  fisheries  conservation 
laws. 

When  hearings  on  this  bill  began 
last  spring,  I  took  special  note  of  the 
depletion  of  groundfish  stocks  off  the 
New  England  coast.  I  pointed  out  that 
lEindings  of  cod  and  haddock  and 
flounder  had  declined  by  half  from 
the  1970's.  and  by  three-quarters  from 
the  decade  before  that.  America's  rich- 
est and  most  productive  fishing 
ground  was  literally  going  to  the  dog- 
fish. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will 
strengthen  enforcement  of  New  Eng- 
land fisheries  conservation  rules  by 
toughening  penalties  for  violating 
those  rules.  But  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  our  fishermen  believe  in  the 
effectiveness  and  value  of  those  rules, 
that  they  believe  the  law  is  fair  and 
that  they  will  benefit  tomorrow  from 
conservation  today. 
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Late  last  month,  we  learned  from 
our  scientists  that  juvenile  stocks  of 
cod.  haddock,  and  yellowtail  flounder 
have  reached  the  highest  level  in  9 
years.  That  is  the  best  news  our  fisher- 
men have  heard  in  a  long  time;  it  is 
confirmation  that  conservation  works; 
and  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  fishermen 
and  fisheries  managers  around  the 
country.  The  job  of  managing  our 
fisheries  is  complex,  frustrating,  noisy 
and  exhausting,  but  when  done  right, 
the  rewards  are  well  worth  the  price. 

That  me-5sage  i.s  what  H.R.  2061  is 
ai;  about,  liiat  lisheries  conservation 
works,  but  iha.  we  cannot  rest,  in  New 
England  or  as  a  nation,  on  the 
piogres.s  that  has  been  made  since 
IdVd. 

When  new  challenges  arise,  we  must 
respond.  And  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  two  challenges  that  have 
indeed  arisen  since  the  FCMA  was  en- 
acted. 

Who  could  have  conceived,  in  1976, 
of  fishing  nets  30  and  40  miles  long- 
plastic  walls  of  death  entangling  birds, 
strangling  marine  mammals  and  vac- 
uuming up  fish  of  every  size  and  spe 
cies?  This  sort  of  drift  net  was  un- 
heard of  14  years  ago.  But  today, 
every  day,  fishing  vessels  from 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Japan  leave 
enough  nets  drifting  in  the  sea  to  en- 
circle the  entire  globe.  H.R.  2061  pro- 
hibits this  destructive  practice  in  U.S. 
waters,  and  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  initiate  negotiations  for  a 
worldwide  ban. 

Now  could  we  have  known  in  1976 
that  the  division  of  fishing  rights  on 
Georges  Bank  would  prove  so  difficult 
to  resolve.  Several  times,  in  recent 
months,  U.S.  fishing  boats  have  been 
fired  upon  by  Canadian  law  enforce- 
ment vessels.  We  need  an  agreement 
between  our  Government  and  Can- 
ada's that  will  clarify  the  rules,  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  fishermen,  and 
provide  stronger  incentives  for  fisher- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  to 
obey  the  law.  H.R.  2061  contains  an 
amendment  that  I  introduced  to  en- 
courage Canada  to  reach  just  such  an 
agreement. 

H.R.  2061  was  developed  by  this 
committee  in  characteristic  bipartisan 
fashion.  It  is  co-authored  not  only  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  but  by  literally  a  dozen  com- 
mittee members  who  have  added  im- 
portant amendments  or  sections  to  the 
bill. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  strong 
support  we  have  received  from  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jones,  and  from  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Davis. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  2061  is  a  good  bill 
for  the  environment  and  for  our  econ- 
omy; it  reflects  a  great  deal  of  work: 
and  I  urge  Members  to  support  its  pas- 
sage today. 


Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  are  of  special  importance  or  inter- 
est. 

As  I  have  said,  H.R.  2061.  for  the 
first  time,  includes  highly  migratory 
species  of  tuna  within  the  fisheries 
management  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  one  of  a  handful  of  countries 
that  does  not  exert  management  au- 
thority over  tuna.  This  position  has 
been  driven  in  the  past  by  the  need  of 
the  U.S.  distant  water  tuna  fleet  to 
obtain  access  to  fishing  areas  in  coast- 
al waters  of  other  nations.  With  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Tuna  Treaty  in  1987,  however,  we 
have  successfully  secured  access  for 
our  fleet  to  some  of  the  world's  richest 
tuna  fishing  grounds. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
successful  conservation  and  mainage- 
ment  of  highly  migratory  species,  such 
as  tuna,  marlin  and  swordfish.  involves 
more  than  simply  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  these  fish  when  they  frequent 
our  waters.  By  nature,  these  beautiful 
fish  swim  throughout  the  oceans  of 
the  world  and  thus  are  caught  by  fish- 
ermen from  many  countries.  Effective 
international  conservation  efforts  are 
therefore  essential.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  H.R.  2061  adds  swordfish  and 
billfish  to  the  list  of  those  species 
which  our  fishery  negotiators  shall 
seek  to  conserve  through  international 
agreements. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  and  the  Fisherman's  Pro- 
tective Act.  Neither  of  these  bills  is 
controversial  and  the  administration 
supports  renewing  them  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  filed  by  our 
Committee— Report  101-393— on  this 
bill  provides  a  very  detailed  explana- 
tion of  all  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2061. 
The  bill  at  the  desk  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  the  one  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  made  a  few  technical 
changes:  we've  dropped  two  sections  of 
the  bill  which  have  been  enacted  into 
law  since  our  committee  markup,  and 
we've  deleted  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  dealt  with  the  authority  to  reg- 
ulate safety  on  fishing  vessels  due  to 
concerns  raised  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  At  this  point.  I 
would  simply  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2061  and  the  committee  amendment 
and  urge  their  adoption. 

H.R.  2061  represents  a  year-long 
effort  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  reauthorize 
and  amend  a  number  of  statutes  that 
form  the  cornerstone  of  our  national 
fisheries  policy.  We  have  held  hear- 


ings in  Alaska,  Massachusetts.  Wash- 
ington. Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  have  reviewed  the  testimo- 
ny and  comments  of  over  100  individ- 
uals and  organizations.  During  mark- 
up, we  debated  dozens  of  amendments. 
The  result  is  a  bill  that— while  not  per- 
fect—represents the  best  efforts  of  our 
committee  to  further  our  national 
goals  of  fisheries  conservation  and 
management. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  explained  the  contents  of  the  bill 
and  the  committee  amendment.  A 
more  detailed  legislative  history  can 
be  found  in  House  Report  101-393, 
which  should  be  used  to  determine  the 
intent  of  this  legislation.  However.  I 
want  to  discuss  certain  parts  of  the  bill 
more  thoroughly,  especially  those 
mentioned  in  the  Statement  of  Admin- 
istration Policy. 

H.R.  2061  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  concerning  the  regional 
fishery  management  councils  and  fish- 
ery management  plans.  The  adminis- 
tration disagrees  with  some  of  those 
amendments.  Our  committee  helped 
create  those  councils  and  we  have  tra- 
ditionally supported  their  efforts  to 
conserve  and  manage  our  fisheries. 
Unfortunately,  the  councils  are  only 
as  strong  as  their  weakest  members. 
Too  often,  the  Governors  in  their 
nominations,  and  the  Secretary  in  his 
appointments,  have  ignored  the  strict 
criteria  established  for  council  mem- 
bership. We  cannot  have  our  fisheries 
managed  by  partisan  politics,  nor  can 
we  have  a  council  system  that  ignores 
the  concerns  of  fishermen  and  proces- 
sors. While  there  are  those  among  the 
councils  and  in  the  administration 
who  object  to  these  sections,  let  me 
warn  them:  These  amendments  reflect 
a  growing  discontent  with  the  way 
council  members  are  nominated  and 
appointed,  and  with  the  way  councils 
conduct  their  business.  The  amend- 
ments we  are  proposing  strengthen 
the  council  system  and  fisheries  con- 
servation and  management. 

Section  118  of  the  bill  adds  a  new 
provision  of  law  relating  to  a  North 
Pswjific  Fisheries  Research  Plan.  This 
provision  was  carefully  constructed  to 
reflect  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Washington  State  delegation.  It  re- 
sponds to  a  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  consider  a  pay  as  you 
go  approach  to  meeting  additional  re- 
search needs.  This  section  is  strongly 
supported  by  fishermen  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Because  of  this.  I  am  dismayed  by 
rumors  that  have  reached  my  ears 
that  some  in  the  administration  are 
advocating  opposition  to  this  section 
of  the  bill.  I  suspect  that  the  basis  for 
this  rumored  opposition  is  a  lack  of 
clear  understandiiig  of  the  language  of 
the  statute  and  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  as  reflected  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  suggest  that  a  detailed 
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examination  of  the  report  will  satisfy 
these  rumored  concerns. 

H.R.  2061  also  addresses  the  problem 
of  large-scale  driftnet  fishing,  an  issue 
recognized  by  commercial  fishermen, 
sportsmen,  and  environmentalists  as 
one  of  the  major  conservation  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  The  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  try  to  obtain 
an  international  agreement  banning 
large-scale  drift  net  fishing.  It  doesn't 
tell  him  how  to  do  it,  or  when  to  do  it. 
Further,  as  a  showing  of  good  faith, 
the  bill  bans  large-scale  drift  net  fish- 
ing in  the  U.S.  exclusive  economic 
zone.  This  ban  has  no  effect  on  U.S. 
treaty  obligations;  it  applies  across  the 
board  to  all  fishermen.  It  merely 
limits  the  size  of  drift  net  that  can  be 
used  in  U.S.  waters.  This  provision  has 
a  broad  range  of  support,  including  in 
my  State  of  Alaska,  where  I  suspect 
there  are  more  drift  net  fishermen 
than  in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Speaker  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
things  in  this  bill,  including  provisions 
requested  by  the  administration.  We 
are  promoting  conservation  of  fisher- 
ies habitat:  strengthening  fisheries  en- 
forcement: and  easing  certain  regula- 
tory burdens  dealing  with  collection  of 
fees  and  establishing  fishing  levels, 
both  of  which  were  contained  in  legis- 
lation transmitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. However,  I  have  to  point  out  two 
particular  flaws. 

First,  the  bill  reverses  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  framers  of  the  original 
act— including  our  late  colleagues  from 
the  other  body.  Senators  Scoop  Jack- 
son and  Warren  Magnuson— by  dis- 
rupting the  structure  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fishery  Management  Council, 
which  is  responsible  solely  for  the 
waters  off  Alaska.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  on  the  arguments  against  this 
section  of  the  bill,  nor  will  I  take  the 
time  to  provide  an  exhaustive  list  of 
the  fishermen,  fish  processors,  trade 
associations,  and  environmental 
groups  from  Alaska,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  that  oppose  the  changes  made 
by  the  bill.  My  committee  colleagues 
have  heard  it  before.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  extra  costs  to  the  taxpayer  in 
making  these  changes.  On  this  point, 
the  bill  is  wrong,  the  committee  knows 
it,  and  the  fight  will  continue  in  the 
other  body  and  in  conference. 

Second,  the  bill  changes  U.S.  policy 
in  regard  to  highly  migratory  species 
of  tuna.  My  colleagues  from  California 
can  explain  the  problems  with  this 
change  far  better  than  I,  but  let  me 
say  that  it  is  costly  to  American  fisher- 
men in  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  does  nothing  to 
promote  conservation,  and  I  believe  it 
damages  our  long-term  international 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  problems 
with  this  bill,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
None  of  those  problems  are  severe 
enough  to  vote  against  the  bill  at  this 
time.  The  committee  has  made  every 


effort  to  accommodate  every  point  of 
view.  While  I  may  have  temporarily 
lost  in  a  couple  of  areas,  I  don't  intend 
to  be  a  sore  loser:  The  good  outweighs 
the  bad  in  this  legislation  and  I  believe 
that  H.R.  2061  should  be  adopted  by 
the  House.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  2061. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

□  1250 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  for  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  on  this  bill.  Especially 
considering  my  strong  opposition  to 
one  particular  provision  contained  in 
section  104  of  the  bill.  This  provision 
repeals  section  102  of  the  current 
Magnuson  Act  thereby  changing  the 
longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  highly  migratory  species  of  fish 
such  as  tuna.  This  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  by  voice 
vote  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  com- 
mittee members  were  not  present  at 
the  markup.  While  I  conunend  Chair- 
man JoNES  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Studds  for  their  diligent  work  on 
this  bill,  I  agree  with  the  dissenting 
views  offered  by  the  ranking  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Young, 
when  he  stated: 

Even  though  the  language  in  section  104 
now  stands,  it  certainly  cannot  be  represent- 
ed as  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Make  no  mistake,  tuna  is  a  highly 
migratory  species  and  should  be  treat- 
ed as  such.  As  has  been  the  case  for 
over  40  years,  tuna  has  been  managed 
through  international  negotiations 
and  organizations  based  on  this  classi- 
fication. 

The  existing  Magnuson  law  and  cur- 
rent U.S.  tuna  management  policy, 
recognizes  foreign  government's  abili- 
ty to  retain  12  miles  as  territorial 
waters.  Within  the  12  miles,  tuna  is 
managed  by  the  domestic  govern- 
ments, however,  beyond  12  miles,  the 
conservation  and  management  of  tuna 
is  performed  by  international  commis- 
sions. 

This  12-mile  limit  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Because  of  its  highly  migrato- 
ry movements,  the  majority  of  all  tuna 
caught  is  beyond  this  limit.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
yellowfin  tuna  resources  travel 
through  a  200-mile  zone  of  nearly  a 
dozen  nations  and  thousands  of  miles 
out  to  sea.  Therefore,  if  tuna  manage- 
ment policies  are  to  be  effective,  they 
will  occur  beyond  this  12-mile  limit, 
and  where  the  tuna  are  concentrated. 
As  the  world's  leader  in  tuna  conserva- 
tion, the  United  States  has  implement- 
ed laws  and  policies  that  target  these 
areas.  If  a  country  refuses  to  abide  by 
existing  U.S.  policy,  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  existing  law  to  shut 


off  the  U.S.  market  to  that  country. 
Because  the  United  States  represents 
50  percent  of  the  world's  consuimption 
of  canned  tuna,  no  country  is  willing 
to  forgo  access  to  our  market.  The  for- 
eign tuna  industry's  need  for  the  U.S. 
marketplace  has  allowed  the  United 
States  to  establish  tough  and  effective 
international  tuna  conservation  and 
management  laws. 

However,  under  H.R.  2061,  the 
United  States  will  now  recognize  a  na- 
tion's ability  to  regulate  territorial 
waters  out  to  200  miles.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  each  sovereign  country 
can  regulate  and  manage  tuna  any 
way  they  see  fit  out  to  200  miles.  As 
any  one  in  business  knows,  if  you  have 
a  product  that  is  in  demand,  you  want 
to  sell  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  as 
quickly  as  you  can.  In  the  case  of  tuna, 
you  fish  more,  and  ship  more  to  the 
United  States,  the  big  marketplace. 
Under  H.R.  2061.  the  international 
management  of  tuna  would  no  longer 
pertain  to  the  area  where  most  of  the 
tuna  is  caught,  so  the  United  States 
has  no  method  of  recourse  or  leverage 
against  countries  that  blatantly  abuse 
and  overfish  the  worlds  tuna  re- 
sources. In  short,  the  United  States 
loses  its  position  as  the  world  leader  in 
tuna  conser\'ation  and  management 
negotiations. 

From  a  business  perspective,  I  also 
know  the  importance  of  limiting  com- 
petition. Because  the  United  States 
catches  most  of  its  tuna  off  foreign 
coastlines,  and  beyond  the  current  12- 
mile  limit,  what  incentive  is  there  to 
allow  the  United  States  to  continue 
fishing  within  the  200  miles  of  its 
coastline.  Under  H.R.  2061.  a  foreign 
country  could  close  off  access  to  the 
U.S.  tuna  fleet,  a  major  competitor  in 
the  world  market,  and  fish  for  as 
much  tuna  as  the  marketplace  will 
accept,  thereby  depleting  the  world's 
tima  resources.  The  provision  makes 
no  sense  economically  or  conservation- 
ally. 

Even  the  Department  of  State,  the 
entity  that  has  negotiated  the  existing 
tuna  management  treaties,  opposes 
this  dramatic  change  in  tuna  manage- 
ment policy.  Let  me  assure  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  members 
that  it  was  never  my  intent  to  oppose 
this  worthwhile  legislation.  As  a  whole 
it  is  a  good  bill  that  strengthens  cur- 
rent fisheries  conservation  and  man- 
agement policy.  However,  the  change 
in  section  104  of  the  bill  is  bad,  unwar- 
ranted, and  outright  contradictory  to 
the  overall  bill. 

In  all  likelihood,  this  bill  will  pass. 
However,  when  the  domestic  tima  in- 
dustry, a  $2  billion  industry,  collapses 
at  the  weight  of  this  provision,  I  can 
say  that  I  had  no  part  in  it.  I  know 
that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  I  thank  him  for  all 
his  work. 
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To  those  of  my  colleagues  that  sup- 
port American  industry,  and  believe  in 
effective  fisheries  conservation  and 
management,  I  urge  you  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  this  bill.  I  would 
also  like  to  request  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  opposition  that  I  sent  to 
Chairman  Jones  on  October  25.  1989. 
signed  by  myself.  Congressmen  Panet- 
TA,  Waxman,  Stark,  Fazio,  Bosco.  Ed- 
wards, Brown,  Matsui.  Lehman, 
CoNDiT,  Torres,  Martinez,  Lantos, 
Bates,  Hawkins,  and  Roybal.  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Congress  or  tht  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1989 
Hon.  Walter  Jones, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAiRBtAN:  As  Members  of  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation,  we  are 
writing  to  express  our  concerns  regarding 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  (MPCMA)  as  it  relates  to 
tuna. 

As  you  are  well  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
October  5.  1989.  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  adopted  by 
voice  vote  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2061.  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Con 
servation  and  Management  Act.  In  short. 
the  amendment  would  repeal  the  long 
standing  tuna  management  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  rescind  protections  for 
the  U.S.  Tuna  Fleet  by  allowing  foreign 
countries  to  regulate  the  tuna  fishery  in 
waters  beyond  the  12  mile  territorial  .sea. 
This  amendment  was  previously  rejected  on 
October  4.  1989.  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment.  It  is  our  feeling  that  inclusion 
of  this  language  in  the  bill  will  have  a  devas 
tating  impact  on  the  United  States  domestic 
tuna  industry.  Considering  the  economic  im- 
portance of  this  industry  to  the  economies 
of  California  and  the  nation,  we  feel  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  matter  receive  your 
utmost  attention. 

The  passage  of  the  Tuna  Amendment  not 
only  threatens  tuna  conservation,  but  also 
the  economic  future  of  the  tuna  fleet,  tuna 
canners  and  related  industries  in  California. 
Puerto  Rico.  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 
In  1988.  the  wholesale  value  of  all  domestic 
and  imported  tuna  products  exceeded  $2  bil 
lion.  (Retail  value  would  add  another  $2.1 
billion.)  In  addition,  tuna  ranks  first  in  con 
sumption  of  canned  fish  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  U.S.  market  for  canned  tuna 
is  the  world's  largest.  About  12.000  cannery 
workers  employed  at  U.S.  tuna  canneries. 
and  a  fleet  of  about  400  vessels  manned  by 
about  3.000  fishermen  will  be  directly  im- 
pacted by  this  change  in  the  tuna  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  damage  resulting  to 
the  U.S.  tuna  industry  will  most  certainly 
benefit  foreign  tuna  fleets  in  capturing  the 
U.S.  tuna  market.  Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman. 
you  can  understand  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
cern. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  we 
would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  address- 
ing this  matter  in  the  near  future.  Thank 
you  for  your  time  and  attention  to  our  con- 
cerns. 

Sincerely. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Portney    H.   (Pete)   Stark.   Vic   Fazio. 

Douglas     H.     Bosco.     Don     Edwards. 

Henry  A.  Waxman.  George  E.  Brown. 

Jr.,    Robert    T.    Matsui.    Edward    R. 

Roybal.    Augustus    F.    Hawkins.    Jim 


Bates.  Tom  Lantos.  Matthew  G.  Marti- 
nez. Elsteban  Edward  Torres.  Richard 
H.  Lehman.  Gary  Condit. 

Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  origin  of  many  good  laws 
is  a  dream.  The  late  Warren  Magnu- 
son hoped  that  one  day  our  200-mile 
fisheries  conservation  zone  would  be 
filled  with  American  fishing  boats  and 
that  processing  plants  would  dot  the 
shores.  He  wanted  to  see  the  vast 
riches  of  the  ocean  help  make  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  richer  and  healthier. 

A  dozen  years  after  Congress  passed 
the  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act.  Senator  Magnuson's 
dream  is  a  reality.  And,  today  we  com- 
monly call  this  landmark  bill  the  Mag- 
nuson Act. 

The  Magnuson  Act  is  a  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  work  of  many.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  thank  our  three  col- 
leagues who  helped  draft  the  original 
law;  our  subcommittee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Gerry  Studds  and  our  rank- 
ing Republican.  Congressman  Don 
Young.  Congressman  Bill  Hughes  has 
helped  forge  many  compromises,  in- 
cluding one  this  year  on  council  seats. 
Many  others  have  worked  to  make 
this  a  very  good  bill. 

We  are  proposing  some  important 
changes.  First.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
recognizing  the  importance  of  distant 
water  fishermen  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  com- 
mittee bill  adds  two  new  seats  to  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Management 
Council,  one  for  Oregon  and  one  for 
Washington. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize 
that  we  need  data.  Congressman 
Young  and  I  worked  together  to  fash- 
ion an  observer  program  for  the  North 
Pacific.  This  program  will  help  us 
better  manage  the  stocks  in  this  rich 
fishery.  Our  amendment  will  allow  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Management 
Council  to  collect  a  fee  from  the  fish- 
ing industry  to  pay  for  observers  on 
fishing  boats  and  analyze  the  data 
they  gather.  This  observer  program 
will  be  developed  by  an  expanded 
North  Pacific  Council,  where  there 
will  be  no  cry  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
accepted  my  amendment  to  expand 
the  use  of  the  capital  construction 
fund  accounts.  Today,  CCF  accounts 
can  only  be  used  to  build  or  remodel 
fishing  vessels.  My  amendment  will 
allow  fishermen  to  use  their  accounts 
to  comply  with  Federal  environmental 
laws,  like  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
or  the  Marine  Mammal  F»rotection 
Act.  It  will  allow  boatowners  to  make 
improvements  to  comply  with  the 
Fishing  Vessel  Safety  Act.  And,  it  will 
allow  them  to  make  modifications  to 


guarantee  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
seafood  they  are  catching. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ad- 
dresses the  threat  of  drift  nets  to  our 
ocean  environment  and  to  our  salmon 
and  steelhead.  Not  only  does  our  bill 
address  the  theft  of  salmon  from  the 
North  Pacific,  but  it  also  expresses  our 
concern  for  high  seas  drift  netting  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Later  this  week,  a  delegation  from 
Japan  will  meet  with  United  States 
and  Canadian  officials  to  discuss  next 
year's  drift  net-monitoring  efforts. 
Under  international  law,  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  swimming  in  the  North 
Pacific  belong  to  the  country  of  origin. 
Yet,  drift  netters  from  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  and  Japan  have  been  stealing 
our  salmon.  I  urge  Japan  to  accept  the 
international  consensus  that  if  drift 
nets  are  to  continue,  they  should  be 
strictly  monitored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drift  nets  threaten  the 
world's  oceans.  Therefore,  drift  net- 
ting is  an  international  problem  which 
requires  an  international  solution. 
Seabirds,  marine  mammals,  and  non- 
conunercial  fisheries  are  harvested  in- 
discriminately. The  United  States  can 
do  more,  and  Japan  and  the  other  na- 
tions using  drift  nets  can  do  more. 

We  must  insist  that  Japan  agree  to 
the  same  terms  that  we  have  demand- 
ed of  other  drift  netting  countries.  All 
their  ships  should  have  transponders, 
which  can  help  us  monitor  their  loca- 
tion. There  should  be  enough  observ- 
ers to  confirm  which  species  of  fish 
are  being  taken  by  their  drift  nets.  We 
need  an  accurate  accounting  of  what 
they  are  taking  from  the  oceans.  And, 
Japan  should  grant  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  boarding  rights  when 
their  ships  are  located  in  waters  where 
salmon  can  be  caught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  proof  we  are 
serious  about  protecting  our  fisheries 
and  providing  a  voice  for  our  seafood 
industry  in  developing  this  bill  has 
taken  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work.  We 
did  not  face  the  difficult  issue  of  allo- 
cating pollock  between  at  sea  and  on- 
shore processing  plants.  The  House 
bill  recognizes  the  fact  that  coastal 
communities  from  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Alaska  depend  on  the  bounty 
from  the  North  Pacific  fisheries.  Had 
we  done  so,  I  would  have  been  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  the 
effect  an  allocation  system  would  have 
on  the  international  competitiveness 
of  our  seafood  industry.  Our  seafood 
industry  must  compete  from  Japan  to 
Europe.  We  still  face  trade  barriers 
and  we  still  have  new  markets  to  de- 
velop. Right  now,  an  allocation  system 
based  on  conservation  of  the  fisheries 
can  be  designed  by  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
council  suffers  from  two  problems. 
Problems,  I  might  note,  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  address.  First,  the  Council  is 


not  representative  of  the  industry  it 
regulates.  That  is  why  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  expand  the  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Management  Council. 
To  be  a  legitimate  agent  of  manage- 
ment, the  Council  must  be  representa- 
tive. It  does  not  reflect  the  substantial 
role  of  Washington  State's  seafood  in- 
dustry in  the  North  Pacific.  There  is 
no  industry  representative  from 
Oregon.  There  is  no  room  on  the 
Council  for  a  representative  of  the 
many  constituents  I  represent.  Today, 
my  fisheries  constituents  include  fixed 
gear  fishermen  who  harvest  halibut, 
crab,  and  salmon,  factory  trawlers  who 
catch  and  process  cod  and  pollock  on 
board  their  ships,  and  shoreside  proc- 
essing plants.  From  scientists  to  fish- 
ermen, and  from  processors  to  envi- 
ronmentalists, we  are  short  changed. 
The  Hughes  compromise  aunend- 
ment— adding  an  additional  seat  for 
Washington  and  an  industry  seat  for 
Oregon— helps  improve  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Council. 

Clearly,  I  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  seafood  industry  to  Alaska,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  want  my  constitu- 
ents to  have  a  fair  voice  on  decisions 
which  affect  them.  This  amendment 
was  supported  by  all  the  Washington 
State  delegation  and  all  the  Oregon 
delegation. 

A  second  problem  this  bill  addresses 
is  the  lack  of  quality  data.  Again,  this 
bill  addresses  this  problem  by  includ- 
ing a  new,  industry  financed  observer 
and  research  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, fees  charged  by  the  Council  are 
limited  to  its  direct  costs.  I  join  the 
committee  in  hoping  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  work  to  coordi- 
nate other  observer  programs  to  hold 
these  costs  down. 

As  I  noted,  this  amendment  was  de- 
veloped by  Congressman  Young  and 
myself.  We  worked  hard  to  help  ad- 
dress this  problem.  During  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  during  full  committee 
markup.  Congressman  Young  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  over  the  process  the 
Council  would  follow.  We  did  not  want 
anyone  to  misunderstand  how  this 
program  would  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented. We  agreed  that  the  North  Pa- 
cific Council  would  follow  their  proce- 
dures for  developing  amendments  to  a 
fishery  management  plan.  The  Coun- 
cil is  bound  by  the  national  standards 
of  the  Magnuson  Act  and  must  gather 
public  testimony,  comments  from  the 
scientific  community,  and  input  from 
Federal  officials,  including  the  North- 
west and  Alaskan  Fisheries  Center.  Fi- 
nally, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
then  revisit  the  information  gathered 
and  hold  two  public  hearings:  One  in 
Alaska  and  one  in  Washington  State 
before  deciding  to  approve,  request 
modifications  or  disapprove  the  plan, 
depending  on  the  comments  received. 

This  observer  and  research  program 
strikes  a  careful  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries 


Management  Council  to  develop  sound 
fishery  management  plans  and  the 
needs  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  ensure  that  national  objectives  are 
being  addressed. 

We  also  agreed  that  the  amendment 
does  not  prejudice  or  in  any  way 
change  the  way  in  which  observers  are 
hired  or  trained.  The  amendment  does 
not  change  how  or  where  data  is  ana- 
lyzed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  36,000 
Washingtonians  who  work  in  the  sea- 
food industry,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  for  their  work  on 
this  important  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  fish- 
ermen from  Washington  State  harvest 
60  percent  of  the  edible  seafood 
caught  in  our  200-mile  fishing  zone.  I 
am  proud  to  represent  the  seafood 
capital  of  the  United  States  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  riches  of  the  North  Pacific  fishery 
for  generations  to  come,  and  at  the 
same  time  harvest  its  bounty,  we  need 
this  law.  If  we  want  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council  to  be 
representative  and  if  we  want  good 
data,  we  need  this  law.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  and  helps  protect  our  fisher- 
ies and  our  seafood  industry.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  proves  that  dreams 
can  become  good  public  policies.  Let  us 
pass  it  today. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  others  in  commending  espe- 
cially our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds],  and  our  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]. 

I  think  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sttjdds]  has 
dealt  with  a  number  of  extremely  con- 
tentious items.  Most  people  think  that 
fisheries  are  a  placid,  quiet  occupation, 
but  those  of  us  who  represent  fishing 
districts  know  that  some  of  the  great- 
est controversies  imaginable  arise  over 
species  of  fish,  seasons,  netting,  types 
of  equipment  to  be  used,  and  any 
number  of  other  issues  that  this  bill 
both  directly  and  indirectly  addresses. 

I  think  that  conservation  has  its 
costs.  On  the  west  coast  we  have  seen 
our  salmon  fishing  season  go  from 
months  to  weeks,  and  last  year  down 
to  days.  Many  of  the  people  who 
depend  on  catching  fish  for  their 
living  have  suffered  because  of  the 
many  regulations  set  out  under  this 
and  other  management  schemes,  but 
all  of  this  is  worthwhile.  Our  fisheries 
are  coming  back.  Our  country  is  bene- 
fiting greatly  from  the  foresight  that 
is  encompassed  in  the  Magnuson  Act. 

This  bill  will  strengthen  the  ability 
of  average  people  to  have  a  say  in  the 
process.  First  of  all,  it  insists  that 
technical   teams  and   technical  infor- 


mation be  given  review  of  the  people 
who  will  suffer  from  any  unnecessary 
regulations. 

Second,  it  requires  that  when  weath- 
er gets  in  the  way  of  people  going  out 
to  fish,  that  they  be  given  another  op- 
portunity to  fish  so  that  they  are  not 
in  effect  deprived  of  the  chance  to  get 
out,  even  when  we  know  that  there  are 
fish  stocks  in  the  open  sea. 

Third,  it  will  bar  the  management 
councils  from  delegating  important  de- 
cisionmaking to  technical  advisory 
groups.  Although  this  seems  some- 
what unimportant  on  its  face,  often  we 
find  that  technical  groups  who  are  not 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  making 
these  decisions  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2061.  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  Act.  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  opposes 
the  bill.  Admittedly,  it  may  not  be  per- 
fect: however,  it  is  also  not,  and  I  em- 
phasize not.  in  its  final  version.  There 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  address  some 
of  the  issues  of  concern  further  in  the 
Senate  and  in  conference  and  in 
future  amendments  as  well. 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  present  language  that  in- 
cludes tuna  under  the  Act,  because  it 
does  not  clarify  the  authority  of  inter- 
nationally-agreed-to  management 

measures. 

I  see  the  possibility  of  encountering 
the  same  problems  as  illustrated  in 
the  current  swordfish  management  de- 
cisions and  conservation  efforts— 
whereby  in  the  absence  of  internation- 
al cooperation,  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  conservation  is  placed  on  do- 
mestic fishermen. 

This  is  inefficient  and  ineffective. 
The  result  is  not  conservation  of  the 
resource  but  rather,  larger  foreign 
catches.  Highly  migratory  species  like 
tuna,  swordfish.  billfish,  and  sharks 
have  an  international  component  that 
must  be  included  in  any  management 
plan. 

There  are  some  very  good  changes  to 
the  Magnuson  Act  included  in  H.R. 
2061.  Council  nominees,  and  thus 
council  members,  must  have  a  more 
direct  knowledge  and  experience  in 
fisheries  conservation  and  manage- 
ment. Councils  are  required  to  estab- 
lish industry  advisory  committees. 
Also  council  members  cannot  serve 
more  than  2  consecutive  terms.  En- 
forcement is  strengthened.  Large-scale 
drift  net  fishing  is  banned. 

I  hope  to  get  language  which  would 
require  that  domestic  management 
plans  for  highly  migratory  species  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations agreed  to  by  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tuna  [ICCAT]. 


UMI 
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Or  to  put  it  in  words  we  can  all  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  the  rules  for 
our  fishermen,  should  be  the  rules  for 
all  fishermen. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  But  let  us  work 
toward  enforceable  international  con- 
servation of  our  shared  fishery  re- 
sources. 

n  1300 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2061,  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Act  reauthorization. 

This  bill  allows  for  the  continuation 
of  exclusive  authority  for  the  United 
States  over  fishery  resources  within 
200  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  the  reinstitu- 
tion  of  two  very  important  fisheries 
assistance  programs,  the  Capital  Con- 
struction Fund  and  the  Fisheries  Obli- 
gations Guarantee  Program. 

These  two  programs  are  very  much 
needed  and  widely  used  by  many  fish- 
ermen in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  my  congressional  district. 

The  Capital  Construction  Fund  con- 
sists of  funds  that  a  fisherman  puts 
aside  from  his  own  profits. 

It's  like  a  very  good  savings  program 
in  which  funds  can  be  used  to  refur- 
bish a  fishing  vessel  or  buy  a  new  one. 

The  Fisheries  Guarantee  Program 
provides  fishermen  with  a  slightly 
lower  interest  rate  and  the  flexibility 
to  finance  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Fishermen  must  abide  by  the  same 
stringent  requirements  for  these  guar- 
anteed loans  as  they  would  for  a  regu- 
lar bank  loan. 

These  are  the  only  two  financial  as- 
sistance programs  available  to  fisher- 
men. 

Neither  is  a  direct  subsidy  or  grant 
program. 

These  programs  have  a  proven  track 
record  and  I  conunend  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds],  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young],  and  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  retaining  these  programs  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Saiki]. 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  very  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2061,  to  reauthorize  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act.  also 
known  as  the  Studds-Mignuson  Act. 

Congressmen  Stxjdds  and  Magnuson 
originally  wrote  this  legislation  to  de- 
velop U.S.  domestic  fisheries  and  to 
provide  protections  from  foreign  fish- 
ing interests.  The  passage  of  this  act 
was  a  decision  of  landmark  impor- 
tance. 


Many  changes  have  occurred  since 
this  act  was  first  passed  in  1976.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  done  a  fine 
job  m  updating  and  improving  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  secure  an  interna- 
tional ban  on  large-scale  drift  net  fish- 
ing, and  to  empower  U.S.  agencies  to 
manage  tuna  fisheries  in  our  waters. 
These  two  matters  are  of  particular 
importance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  island  nations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sharp  rise  in  drift  net  fishing  by 
foreign  fleets  is  an  indication  that, 
worldwide,  our  fishery  resources  are 
not  being  effectively  managed. 

We  need  to  gather  greater  knowl- 
edge about  our  fisheries,  and  take 
steps  to  more  effectively  manage  these 
resources.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
H.R.  2061  reverses  the  exclusion  of 
tuna  found  in  our  waters.  To  continue 
to  exclude  one  of  our  most  important 
fishery  resources  from  any  manage- 
ment or  conservation  efforts  would  be 
shortsighted  and  inconsistent.  The 
Magnuson  Act  for  the  first  time  will 
include  tuna  fisheries  under  national 
conservation  and  management  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  pleased  that  this  pro- 
vision has  been  supported  by  such 
groups  as  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, and  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, to  name  a  few,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  Hawaii.  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  provision  we  will  be  able  to 
accurately  assess  the  populations  and 
habits  of  tuna,  and  make  decisions  to 
judiciously  manage  this  valuable  re- 
source for  future  generations.  We 
cannot  allow  our  tuna  fisheries  or  any 
of  our  living  marine  resources  to  fall 
victim  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Commons. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  clarify  a 
few  points  raised  in  a  recent  Dear  Col- 
league letter  which  opposed  this 
amendment.  That  letter  implied  that 
managing  our  tuna  fisheries  is  some- 
how an  unusual  and  inconsistent 
policy.  In  fact,  the  bill  now  makes  our 
tuna  management  policy  consistent 
with  our  domestic  policy  and  with  the 
policies  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Only 
the  United  States  and  The  Bahamas 
have  failed  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  tuna  fisheries,  and  only 
tuna  have  been  excluded  from  United 
States  management  efforts.  Every 
other  kind  of  fishery,  including  those 
which  are  highly  migratory,  has  been 
conserved  and  managed  under  this  act. 

The  Dear  Colleague  letter  also  im- 
plied that  this  bill  would  repeal  inter- 
national agreements  to  regulate  tuna 
fishing.  The  fact  is  the  bill  does  not 
repeal  these  agreements.  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  it  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  we  had  to  pass  the 
South   Pacific  Tuna  Act   in  order  to 


preserve  our  good  relations  with  South 
Pacific  nations  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  actions  of  some  in  our 
commercial  fishing  industry.  In  that 
act,  we  explicitly  recognized  the  right 
of  those  countries  to  claim  jurisdiction 
of  their  tuna  fisheries,  a  step  which 
was  taken  in  response  to  the  wanton 
plundering  and  pirating  of  their  tuna 
fisheries  by  some  in  our  commercial 
industry. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ex- 
pressing a  special  thaoks  to  Chairman 
Jones,  Congressmen  Studds,  Davis, 
and  Young  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
bill,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee who  showed  much  foresight  in  rec- 
ognizing that  proper  management  and 
conservation  measures  must  begin  in 
our  own  backyard. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  solidly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  2061. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Pallone). 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
also  in  support  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Magnuson  Act. 

As  was  stated  previously,  basically 
the  Magnuson  Act  is  an  attempt,  if 
you  will,  to  balance  conservation  inter- 
ests with  those  fishing  economic  inter- 
ests that  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  represent 
coastal  States,  it  really  is  a  very  impor- 
tant instrument  of  national  policy. 

I  believe  that,  once  again,  this  reau- 
thorization does  strike  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  those  conservation  and 
economic  interests.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  not  problems  with  man- 
agement of  various  species  and  with 
the  fisheries  industry. 

In  fact,  in  the  act,  we  do  have  in  the 
reauthorization  two  sense-of-Congress 
resolutions  that  deal  with  concerns 
that  exist  about  fisheries  manage-  '| 
ment.  I  would  like  to  mention  two  of 
them.  One  of  them  is  with  regard  to 
bluefish.  I  have  been  very  concerned 
at  the  committee  hearings,  expressing 
my  concern  that  the  proposed  10-fish 
limit  on  bluefish  is  basically  unsup- 
ported by  scientific  data  by  the  council 
that  has  adopted  that  plan.  One  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  better  management  and  sci- 
entific data  be  used  with  regard  to  any 
bluefish  management  plan  that  is  put 
into  effect. 

Already  the  swordfish  management 
plan  and  the  concern  that  we  have 
with  that  has  been  mentioned,  and 
there  is  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution 
in  the  reauthorization  that  asks  that 
joint  jurisdiction  for  five  regional 
councils  be  reinstated  with  regard  to 
swordfish,  because  the  plan  that  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  South  Atlantic 
council  basically  would  reduce  domes- 
tic swordfish  harvest  by  78  percent 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  severe  hard- 
ship. 


I  wanted  to  mention  the  tuna  provi- 
sion. I  do  support  the  tuna  provision 
that  is  in  this  bill.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  we  need  to  maintain  the 
United  State's  rightful  claim  to  these 
waters  with  regard  to  tuna  fisheries. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  only  one  coun- 
try is  left  other  than  the  United 
States  that  does  not  manage  tuna 
within  its  200-mile  exclusive  zone. 
Widespread  reports  exist  in  my  district 
of  tuna  fleets,  foreign  tuna  fleets,  that 
have  been  in  the  200-mile  zone  taking 
our  tuna,  particularly  the  Japanese, 
and  I  think  that  control  within  200 
miles  of  the  tuna  will  improve  our  con- 
servation and  management  efforts, 
which  is  why  I  support  that  tuna  pro- 
vision. I  am  very  pleased  it  is  included 
in  this  reauthorization. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunger]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  conunents  on  the  tuna  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  Passage  of  this  bill 
with  the  Saiki  amendment  not  only 
threatens  tuna  conservation,  but  also 
the  economic  future  of  the  U.S.  tuna 
fleet  and  hundreds  of  jobs  in  related 
industries. 

I  take  issue  with  the  Saiki  amend- 
ment. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
concerns  which  led  to  the  amendment 
offered  during  the  committee's  delib- 
erations, I  believe  it  goes  too  far  in  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent.  It  would 
repeal  the  long  standing  tuna  manage- 
ment policy  of  the  United  States 
which  has  allowed  us  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  tuna  conservation  world- 
wide. 

By  extending  our  jurisdiction  over 
tuna  to  the  200-mile  limit,  we  will  send 
a  message  to  other  tuna  fishing  na- 
tions that  will  eventually  cause  severe 
overkill  of  tuna  and  have  a  very  nega- 
tive effect  on  this  highly  migratory 
species.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  what  is 
basically  a  domestic  dispute  between 
commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
man, we  now  have  a  bill  that  will  undo 
40  years  of  successful  tuna  manage- 
ment. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to 
this  provision  because  it  will  eliminate 
any  incentive  for  foreign  fishing  na- 
tions to  sit  down  with  us  and  try  to  re- 
solve fisheries  access  problems  and 
conservation. 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  the  overall  bill  will  strengthen 
our  fisheries  conservation  efforts  and 
I  strongly  support  that  goal.  However, 
the  changes  made  in  tuna  manage- 
ment by  this  amendment  are  simply 
unacceptable  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  bill. 
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Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  about  the  remaining  time  on 
each  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]  has  6 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2061,  as 
amended,  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Amendments  of  1990. 

The  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976 
[MFCMA]  established  a  comprehen- 
sive system  to  conserve  and  manage 
the  Nation's  marine  fishery  resources. 
Under  this  system,  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  U.S.  fisheries  have  in- 
creased dramatically  with  correspond- 
ing benefits  to  the  national  economy 
and  to  the  consumer. 

Conditions  in  the  fisheries  have  con- 
tinued to  change  in  recent  years,  and 
new  problems  have  arisen.  There  is 
now  a  need  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
several  fisheries  statutes— particularly 
the  MFCMA— to  address  these  prob- 
lems. 

H.R.  2061  further  strengthens  and 
improves  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  fishery  re- 
sources by  amending  the  MFCMA  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends that  the  practice  of  large  scale 
driftnet  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
should  be  ended  by  international 
agreement  as  soon  as  possible;  to  in- 
crease the  MFCMA's  emphasis  on  con- 
servation; to  include  highly  migratory 
species  of  tuna  under  the  act;  to 
strengthen  fisheries  law  enforcement; 
to  strengthen  the  fishery  management 
council  system;  to  reauthorize  the 
MFCMA  through  fiscal  year  1993;  and 
to  make  a  number  of  other  noncontro- 
versial  and  technical  changes. 

H.R.  2061  also  contains  provisions  to 
reauthorize  and  amend  the  Atlantic 
Tuna  Act,  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act,  and  the  Capital  Construction 
Fund,  and  various  other  miscellaneous 
provisions. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  several  pro- 
visions of  particular  interest  to  North 
Carolina. 

One  provision  addresses  an  unfair 
provision  in  the  MFCMA.  The  current 
judicial  review  provision  in  section 
305(d)  of  that  act  requires  that  all 
legal  challenges  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment decisions  be  brought  within  30 
days  after  regulations  implementing  a 
fishery  management  plan  have  been 
issued. 

This  places  persons  affected  by  the 
regulations  in  an  impossible  situation: 
if  they  sue  in  anticipation  of  possible 


future  adverse  Impacts,  their  chal- 
lenge can  be  dismissed  as  premature 
and  not  ripe  for  judicial  review.  If 
they  wait  until  they  suffer  actual 
injury  from  implementing  measures 
such  as  closures  of  a  fishery  an- 
nounced later  on  in  the  fishing  year, 
they  can  be  thrown  out  of  court  be- 
cause the  30-day  statute  of  limitations 
has  expired. 

This  is  not  a  hypothetical  situation. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  recently 
lost  a  legal  challenge  to  a  king  macker- 
el closure  in  Federal  court  because  of 
this  •■catch-22"  dilemma. 

A  provision  of  H.R.  2061  would  avoid 
this  dilemma  by  permitting  suit  either 
when  initial  management  plan  regula- 
tions are  issued  or  when  implementing 
actions  are  put  into  effect.  It  does  not 
otherwise  change  the  judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  would  not 
disrupt  appropriate  fishery  manage- 
ment activities. 

The  Magntison  Act  also  prohibits  in- 
junctive relief  in  regard  to  fishery 
management  measures.  H.R.  2061  does 
not  abolish  this  prohibition  but  would 
simply  expedite  the  process  under 
which  a  plaintiff  could  receive  an 
answer  to  a  complaint  and  have  timely 
access  to  the  administrative  record  un- 
derlying the  regulations  at  issue. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  2061  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  fishery  management  plan  for 
king  mackerel,  a  species  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  fisheries  of  North 
Carolina. 

King  mackerel  migrate  up  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Florida  to  North  Caroli- 
na and  beyond.  The  management  plan 
for  this  species  puts  into  place  a  single 
quota  for  king  mackerel.  In  recent 
years,  a  majority  of  that  quota  has 
been  caught  in  the  South,  and  the 
fishery  has  been  closed,  before  the 
mackerel  migrate  to  within  reach  of 
the  North  Carolina  fishery.  Thus,  the 
traditional  North  Carolina  fishery 
that  has  for  years  relied  on  the  king 
mackerel,  has  been  prevented  from 
having  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
participate  in  fishing  under  the  quota. 

A  provision  in  this  bill  attempts  to 
correct  this  inequity  by  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  future  closures 
shall  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  fish- 
ermen throughout  the  region  of  the 
plan. 

I  note  that  the  bill  makes  a  major 
policy  change  by  eliminating  the  cur- 
rent exclusion  of  highly  migratory 
species  such  as  tuna.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
what  the  Senate  will  do  on  this 
matter,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  House 
may  have  to  deal  with  this  issue  again 
later  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, my  colleagues  Mr.  Studds  and 
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Mr.  Young,  for  their  leadership  in  de- 
veloping and  reporting  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Consistent  with  its 
traditional  practice,  the  subcommittee 
has  once  again  addressed  an  important 
natural  resource  issue  in  a  cooperative 
bipartisan  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Un- 
soeldI. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds],  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  for  their 
leadership.  Their  efforts  have 
strengthened  the  conservation  man- 
date of  the  Magnuson-Studds  Act  by 
taking  major  steps  to  improve  the 
management  of  our  Nation's  fishery 
resources.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  estab- 
lishes a  new  national  policy  to  achieve 
international  agreements  on  banning 
high  seas  driftnets.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach I  took  in  my  bill,  H.R.  2958, 
that  has  over  50  cosponsors. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  prema- 
ture to  begin  working  toward  interna- 
tional bans  on  high  seas  driftnets.  The 
administration  prefers  to  study  and 
then  to  study  the  issue  some  more. 
But  we  already  know  our  salmon  are 
being  stolen  and  we  know  all  sorts  of 
marine  animals  are  being  systematical- 
ly slaughtered.  All  the  studies  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  stop  that.  It  is 
time  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  everything 
we  already  know  about  this  problem, 
in  light  of  the  support  by  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
calling  for  a  ban  in  1992,  it  is  time  we 
do  more  than  just  study.  Further  stud- 
ies would  be  insulting  to  our  fisher- 
men and  reckless  with  the  worlds 
marine  resources.  We  are  far  beyond 
the  point  of  studying  this  horribly  de- 
structive technology.  It  is  time  we  gel 
tough  and  it  is  time  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law  the 
councils  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  allocation  quotas  among 
U.S.  fish  harvesters.  At  present  there 
is  considerable  controversy  in  the 
North  Pacific  regarding  the  councils' 
authority  to  allocate  fish  between  U.S. 
fishermen  based  upon  where  the  fish 
will  be  processed;  specifically,  among 
at-sea  or  land-based  operations. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  that  gives  the  councils  any  new  au- 
thority to  make  these  decisions? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to 


her  that  the  bill  does  not  address  that 
point  in  any  way  at  all.  It  does  not 
speak  to  it. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  on  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington, I  would  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  it  also  does  not  de- 
crease that  authority  in  any  way  or 
fashion  either,  does  it? 

Mr.  STUDDS,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  he  is  correct.  It  does  not  speak 
to  the  question  in  any  way. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  It  is  neutral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  further 
my  arguments  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Although  I  have  had  correspond- 
ence as  of  this  morning  that  the  larger 
fishing  group  is  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion, but  at  this  late  date  to  ask  that 
the  bill  be  withdrawn  from  the  floor  I 
think  is  inappropriate  because  of  the 
time  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  good 
faith  to  have  legislation  that  would 
move  on  to  the  other  side. 

The  main  objection  comes  from  the 
makeup  of  the  council  and  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  council.  I  am  in 
total  agreement  with  what  the  fishing 
association  in  my  State  has  said.  It  is 
inappropriate  and  it  was  incorrect  and 
in  fact  it  broke  with  the  historical 
background  of  the  Magnuson  Act. 

Warren  Magnuson  supported  the 
makeup  of  the  council  in  Alaska, 
giving  the  majority  of  the  seats  to 
Alaskans  by  one.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
Senator  Jackson.  It  is  part  of  the 
package  from  1976, 

I  will  not  rehash  all  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against.  All  I  am  going 
to  suggest  respectfully  is  that  I  under- 
stand the  frustration  and  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  United  Fishermen  of 
Alaska  and  their  position.  But  hope- 
fully we  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
total  package  in  this  legislation  and 
what  it  has  done  for  the  fishermen  of 
Alaska,  the  economic  benefits  and  for 
the  species  of  fish  which  were  being 
depleted  by  foreign  countries.  As  time 
goes  on  and  the  process  continues  with 
the  Senate,  and  there  is  some  confer- 
ence, possibly  there  will  be  much  wiser 
minds  that  will  come  forth  with  a 
better  solution  for  everyone. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  those 
who  might  oppose  this  legislation  to 
look  at  the  bright  side,  the  pluses.  And 
for  the  administration  who  opposes 
the  legislation,  please,  I  urge  them  to 
study  it  and  to  look  at  what  has  oc- 
curred off  our  shores  over  these  years 
since  1976.  This  is  a  boon  to  the 
Nation  and  it  is  a  bright  spot  economi- 
cally not  only  in  Alaska,  but  also 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  all  of  the  Eastern 
States  who  are  involved  in  the  200- 
mile  limit. 


So  this  is  a  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  should  become  a  reality 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  legislation,  recognizing  it  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  a  good  effort  by  the 
committee  to  come  forth.  I  believe, 
with  the  most  important  factors,  and 
that  is  saving  of  the  species  and  pro- 
viding an  economic  basis  for  the  fish- 
ermen. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  the  bill.  But  I  am 
troubled  by  the  one  facet  of  that  oppo- 
sition by  the  administration  which  is 
the  so  called  limitation  on  the  power 
of  the  Executive.  It  seems  to  indicate 
that  somehow  this  bill  unconstitution- 
ally limits  the  power  of  the  President, 
particularly  in  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

How  does  the  gentleman  face  that 
type  of  opposition,  which  is  always 
very  important  to  me  and  others  in  all 
of  the  matters  that  come  before  the 
House,  let  alone  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  I  may  say 
so,  this  bill  in  no  way  limits  the  power 
of  the  President.  This  was  addressed 
in  the  original  bill. 

The  bill  requires  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  any  recommend- 
ed legislation.  It  does  not  limit  the 
President  in  any  way.  In  fact,  this  is 
basically  the  same  language  we  had  in 
1976.  This  is  why  I  was  referring  to 
the  administration  and  encouraging 
them  to  read  the  bill,  read  the  first 
bill  and  read  the  second  bill,  and  they 
will  see  that  there  is  very  little  if  any 
change  at  all.  I  wondered  why  they 
came  forth  with  an  objection,  and  I 
suggest  respectfully  to  my  good  friend 
that  there  is  somebody  down  there  in 
the  bowels  of  the  administration  who 
did  not  take  the  time  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  legislation. 

D  1320 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  have  to  in  order  to  do  my  duty 
in  fully  examining  this  legislation 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  would 
think  nothing  less  if  the  gentleman 
did  not.  But  the  Presidents  of  both 
parties  have  signed  these  bills  into 
law.  This  is  nothing  new.  This  is  why  I 
am  very  concerned  when  someone 
sends  something  down  and  says  the 
administration  opposes  it  'because 
of."  Why  did  we  not  do  such? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  was  there  such  adminis- 
tration opposition  in  1976.  does  the 
gentleman  recall? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Absolutely 
not.  They  opposed  it  on  another  basis. 
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They  opposed  it  because  it  would 
interfere  with  international  treaty, 
but  not  on  the  Presidential  limitation. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Someone  is  confused. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Certainly 
not  me. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2061,  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Au- 
thorizations Act.  It  is  a  good  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2061, 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Authonzation  Act.  This  legislation 
strengthens  efforts  by  Congress  to  promote 
effective  management  and  conservation  of 
our  fishery  resources. 

The  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  was  a  landmark  de- 
cision by  Congress  to  protect  U.S.  fishery  re- 
sources. It  established  a  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone— which  placed  all  manne  fish- 
ery resources  within  this  Ijoundary  under  na- 
tional jurisdiction— and  set  up  eight  regional 
fishery  management  councils  to  prepare  man- 
agement plans  for  those  fishenes  which  were 
considered  as  requiring  Federal  management. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Magnuson  Act, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  trend  in  the 
amount  of  fish  consumed  in  the  United  States 
and  harvested  within  our  200-mile  exclusive 
economic  zone.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
fish  and  shellfish  has  increased  from  13 
pounds  per  person  per  year  In  1980,  to  15 
pounds  in  1988.  Commercial  landings  have  in- 
creased in  1980,  from  6.5  billion  pounds 
valued  at  $2.2  billion,  to  a  record  7.2  billion 
pounds  having  a  value  of  S3. 5  billion  in  1988. 

As  one  Member  representing  a  coastal  area 
where  fishing  is  a  major  pari  of  the  local 
economy,  I  recognize  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting overfishing  while  also  maintaining  the 
livelihood  of  those  involved  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Oftentimes,  scientists  have  turned  to  fisher- 
men for  information  about  fish  stocks,  habitat, 
and  seasonal  variations.  Fishermen  could  also 
provide  invaluable  assistance  to  the  regional 
fishery  management  councils  with  their  devel- 
opment of  fishery  management  plans.  This  bill 
includes  an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  es- 
tablish fishing  industry  advisory  committees 
that  would  work  with  the  councils  to  provide 
direct  input  and  recommendations  to  fishery 
management  plans. 

This  legislation  would  also  prohibit  the  use 
of  large-scale  drift  net  fishing  domestically  and 
Internationally.  In  addition,  H.R.  2061  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  better  address  the  manage- 
ment of  the  swordfish  fishery  by  encouraging 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reinstate  a  mul- 
ticouncil  plan  and  by  emphasizing  international 
conservation  and  management  that  would  be 
comparable  to  measures  regulating  U.S.  fish- 
ermen. 

As  more  fishermen  continue  to  enter  the 
fishing  industry  and  conditions  In  national  and 
international  fisheries  continue  to  change,  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  knowledgea- 


ble and  experienced  people  will  be  necessary 
to  put  sound  conservation  practices  in  place 
and  effectively  manage  our  fishery  resources. 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  Chairman  Studds 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  on  this  initiative.  It's 
a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  final  minute  for 
myself  for  closing.  Pending  that,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  minus 
that  1  minute,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware.  [Mr.  Carper]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Delaware  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
points:  First,  on  drift  nets,  the  lan- 
guage in  our  bill  on  drift  nets  in  which 
we  prohibit  United  States  fishermen 
from  using  drift  nets  within  200  miles 
of  our  borders  I  think  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal, one  that  we  should  support. 

I  also  think  Mrs.  Unsoeld  is  to  be 
commended  for  her  language  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  to  seek  an 
international  ban  on  drift  net  fishing. 

The  one  part  of  our  bill  that  seems 
to  have  aroused  some  controversy  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  begin  to 
manage  domestically  our  tuna.  Let  me 
just  say  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  major  country  which  does  not 
now  manage  its  owti  tuna  stocks,  the 
only  one.  Tuna  are  the  only  highly  mi- 
gratory species  which  are  not  managed 
domestically.  I  think  it  is  clear,  we 
have  sound  empirical  data,  we  show  a 
steady  decline  in  tuna  stocks  as  well  as 
other  fish,  swordfish  and  sharks,  that 
are  also  caught  with  the  tuna. 

Based  on  this  fact,  the  international 
commission  that  is  in  place,  that  is  in 
effect  today,  is  not  working.  This  legis- 
lation goes  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing that. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  for  his  observa- 
tion. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  and  reassure  the  Members  that 
he  is  not.  never  has  been  and  probably 
never  will  be  confused.  It  would  be  a 
precedent  worthy  of  parlimentary  at- 
tention were  that  to  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  objection  we 
raised  in  debate  was  that  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California  with  respect  to 
the  tuna  provision.  Let  me  reassure 
Members  first  of  all  that  there  are 
only  one  or  two  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  who  do  not  assert  jurisdic- 
tion. We  are  simply  coming  into  com- 
pliance with  existing  international 
law. 

Second,  we  just  initiated  a  treaty 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  island  nations 
in  the  South  Pacific  which  cost  us  $60 
million  to  have  the  right  to  fish  in 
their  waters  for  tuna,  a  de  facto  recog- 
nition that  they  indeed  have  that 
right. 


Finally,  to  say  this  is  also  a  conserva- 
tion issue,  particularly  on  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts.  There  is  nothing  upsetting 
or  radical  or  dangeroiisly  new  in  this 

bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska,  as 
usual,  has  spoken  his  good  common 
stpnse  in  support  of  it.  and  I  would 
urge  Members  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  We  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  the  goal  we  set  1 4  years  ago 
in  the  original  legislation— to  claim  fishery  re- 
sources within  200  miles  of  our  coasts  for 
American  producers  and  to  make  full,  sustain- 
able use  of  those  resources  through  wise  arKl 
careful  management. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  hard  work 
on  this  measure  and  their  efforts  to  work 
through  a  number  of  contentious  issues.  As  a 
former  member  of  Merchant  Manne  and  Fish- 
enes Committee  who  participated  in  drafting 
the  original  Magnuson  Act,  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  can  be  to  reconcile  so  many  differences 
on  issues  that  go  straight  to  the  livelihood  of 
those  who  make  their  living  from  the  sea.  And 
I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  together 
with  members  of  the  committee  when  they  go 
to  conference  on  this  bill. 

The  measure  before  us  today  is  not  a 
simple  one.  It  seems  no  fishenes  measure  is 
without  controversy,  and  I  cannot  support 
every  part  of  the  bill  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
But  in  my  view  there  are  three  provisions 
which  deserve  our  attention  today  and  our 
strongest  support. 

First,  this  bill  takes  a  tough  stand  against 
high  seas  dnftnets.  the  scourge  of  Pacific 
Ocean  fisheries.  Though  our  enforcerr>ent 
agents  have  made  progress  against  illegal 
high  seas  interception  of  salmon  and  other 
valuable  resources,  and  though  the  State  De- 
partment has  made  some  progress  with 
agreements  to  curtail  some  dntt  nettng  and 
monitor  the  rest,  we  haven't  gone  far  enough. 
The  bill,  through  an  amendment  by  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  Ms  Unsoeu),  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  an  inter- 
national ban  on  high  seas  dnftnets.  This  step 
IS  absolutely  cntical  to  the  survival  of  our  fish 
and  wildlife  in  the  Pacific  and  should  be  one 
of  our  highest  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Second,  the  bill  strengthens  fishery  law  en- 
forcement through  a  provision  I  authored  to 
create  an  asset  forteiture  system  similar  to 
what  we  have  with  customs  law.  Foreign 
fleets  who  violate  our  laws  by  fishing  clandes- 
tinely in  our  waters  or  by  taking  our  migratory 
resources  have  much  to  fear  from  this  provi- 
sion, because  it  will  make  the  forieited  proper- 
ty of  fishery  law  violators  available  to  pay  for  a 
range  of  enforcement  activities  which  are 
presently  underfunded. 

Third,  the  bill  redresses  a  regional  imbal- 
ance in  the  composition  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council.  Though  fisher- 
men from  Oregon  and  Washington  take  over 
80  percent  of  the  catch  in  the  area  managed 
by  the  North  Pacific  Council,  members  from 
these  two  States  are  in  the  minority  on  the 
council.  This  is  especially  unjust  to  Oregon 
fishermen,  who  have  no  at-large  representa- 
tion on  the  council.  The  bill  adds  two  mem- 
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bers  to  the  council,  one  from  Oregon  and  one 
from  Washington,  which  will  give  the  two 
States  a  combined  delegation  equal  in  number 
to  tfie  members  from  Alaska.  The  new  bal- 
ance is  overdue  and  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  tfie  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
a  good  Magnuson  Act  reauthonzation  bill  will 
accomplish  little  if  the  funding  for  fishenes  re- 
search, management,  and  enforcement  is  not 
provided  to  carry  it  out.  Fishermen  cannot  use 
a  resource  which  is  put  off-limits  because  the 
management  councils  do  not  have  adequate 
research  and  data  collection  to  document  that 
the  fish  are  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
catch  on  a  sustained  basis 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations have  failed  to  recognize  this  basic 
fact  of  life.  Though  t>etter  than  in  previous 
years,  tfie  budget  )ust  presented  last  week  still 
calls  for  a  substantial  cut  in  funding  for  fisher- 
ies. The  Appropnations  Committee  will  once 
again  have  to  make  up  the  difference,  as  it 
has  for  the  last  10  years  I  know  that  mem- 
bers of  Merchant  Manne  and  Fishenes  back 
us  up  in  this  cause 

The  productive  waters  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska  account  for  70  percent  of  the 
value  of  fish  taken  throughout  the  entire  EEZ 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  region  fish  are  a 
$3.5  billion  industry  which  makes  more  than  a 
$1  billion  contnbution  to  our  trade  balance 
The  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast  already  shoul- 
der most  of  the  responsibility  for  stewardship 
of  these  resources.  Together  they  spend  over 
$160  million  for  fishenes  research  and  man- 
agement. That  nearly  equals  the  entire  Feder- 
al budget  for  fishenes.  And  yet  only  one-third 
of  the  national  funding  goes  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska.  It  is  time  the  adminis- 
tration faced  up  to  its  responsibilities  for  a 
robust  fishenes  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  again  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  support  responsible  fishenes  man- 
agement through  reauthorization  of  the  Mag- 
nuson Act.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
nse  today  to  convey  my  serious  concerns  with 
H.R.  2061,  the  Magnuson  Fishenes  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  [MFCMA]  reauthor- 
ization. The  bill  before  this  body  today  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  prove  extremely 
detnmental  to  the  U.S.  domestic  tuna  industry 

An  amendment  approved  during  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  bill  would  for.  the 
first  time  in  history,  include  tuna  under  the 
management  authonty  of  the  MFCMA,  there- 
by, recognizing  a  nation's  ability  to  regulate 
their  waters  out  to  200  miles  with  respect  to 
tuna  management.  Due  to  the  highly  migratory 
nature  of  tuna,  the  current  US  tuna  manage- 
ment policy  and  law  recognizes  only  12-mile 
territorial  limits  in  foreign  waters. 

By  rescinding  this  long-standing  tuna  man- 
agement policy.  H.R.  2061  would  seriously 
compromise  the  US.  ability  to  negotiate  multi- 
national treaties  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  programs  for  tuna  management  and 
conservation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
the  U.S.  tuna  industry  is  one  of  the  nation's 
most  valuable  fishing  industnes.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  there  currently  exists  a  fleet  of 
about  400  vessels  manned  by  about  3,000 


fisherman  Not  only  is  the  United  States  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  tuna  industry, 
we  are  the  largest  consumers.  Tuna  ranks  first 
in  consumption  of  canned  fish  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  U  S.  market  for  canned  tuna  is 
the  world's  largest  With  about  12,000  cannery 
workers  employed  at  U.S  tuna  canneries  one 
can  clearly  comprehend  the  negative  econom- 
ic implications  this  change  in  tuna  policy 
would  produce 

In  closing,  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  the  great 
economic  importance  of  the  tuna  industry  not 
only  to  California,  but  the  Nation,  I  oppose  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form. 

Mr  SHAW  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2061,  the  Magnuson  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  I  would 
like  to  bnng  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  spe- 
cific provision  contained  in  H.R.  2061  which  I 
have  actively  supported  in  the  past.  I  am  re- 
fernng  to  an  amendment  introduced  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fishenes  Committee  by 
Congresswoman  Saiki  which  would  Include 
tuna  under  the  management  authonty  of  the 
act  Previously,  l  sponsored  legislation  with 
Representative  Saiki  which  would  accomplish 
the  same  goals  embodied  In  that  amendment. 

Managing  tuna  under  the  Magnuson  Act  is 
not  a  radical  proposal:  of  the  atlantlc  coastal 
nations,  only  The  Bahamas  and  the  United 
States  do  not  manage  tuna  within  their  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  Although  there  is  opposi- 
tion to  H  R.  2061  because  of  the  Inclusion  of 
tuna,  I  believe  in  the  long  term,  both  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishermen  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  including  tuna  under  this  act.  Inclu- 
sion will  allow  us  to  implement  conservation 
measures  which  will  restore  populations  of 
those  stocks  that  have  been  senously  deplet- 
ed in  the  past,  such  as  the  Atlantic  bluefin 
tuna 

The  exclusion  of  tuna  from  management 
has  also  led  to  the  senous  depletion  of  the 
stocks  of  such  species  as  sharks,  swordfish. 
and  billflsh.  Large  tuna  fishing  operations  that 
use  longlines  usually  results  in  the  catching  of 
related  species  like  swordfish  and  sharks.  Ef- 
fective management  of  swordfish  populations, 
an  important  resource  for  both  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishermen,  is  impossible  without  the 
ability  to  regulate  tuna. 

Also  several  major  environmental  groups, 
such  as  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  The 
Center  for  Marine  Conservation,  The  National 
Audubon  Society,  the  worid  wildlife  fund  and 
the  environmental  defense  fund  support  the 
inclusion  of  tuna  These  organizations  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  managing  our  open 
sea  fishenes  I.  too,  realize  the  importance  of 
conserving  our  fishery  resources.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  conservation 
measures  by  supporting  passage  of  H.R. 
2061 

Mr  WELDON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R  2061.  Dunng  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process  for  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  included  sev- 
eral important  conservation  measures  within 
the  act 

H.R  2061  bans  large  scale  drittnet  fishing 
within  the  U  S  200-mile  exclusive  economic 
zone  and  instructs  the  US  Secretary  of  State 
to  work  for  a  worldwide  ban  on  this  destruc- 
tive practice 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  damage  the 
manne  environment  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  these  mile  long  indiscriminant  killers.  The 
practice  of  dritt  netting  must  end,  and  H.R. 
2061  takes  strong  and  positive  steps  in  that 
direction. 

H.R.  2061  also  allows  for  the  management 
of  U.S.  tuna  stocks.  Management  that  was 
previously  impossible,  although  all  scientific 
evidence  indicated  that  tuna  is  neither  more 
migratory  than  other  fish  already  regulated  by 
the  act.  nor  less  susceptible  to  overfishing. 

As  a  chief  steward  of  the  Earth,  it  is  vital 
that  the  United  States  take  a  leading  role  in 
the  conservation  of  important  species.  The 
Magnuson  Act  accomplishes  this  goal,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
conservation  measure. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1989,  House  Resolution  2061. 
The  legislation  contains  provisions  which  ad- 
dress the  threat  of  drift  net  fishing  to  marine 
mammals  and  the  tuna  industry  In  the  Pacific. 
The  potential  damages  to  tuna  stocks  in  the 
Pacific  has  generated  concern  among  the 
leaders  of  the  island  nations  of  the  Pacific, 
They  perceive  drift  nets  as  a  threat  to  their 
marine  environment  and  their  economy  as 
they  depend  on  tuna  as  a  significant  resource 
and  source  of  funds.  For  some  of  these  island 
States,  licensing  fees  from  foreign  vessels 
fishing  within  their  200-mile  extended  econom- 
ic zone  has  totaled  up  to  20  percent  of  their 
annual  budget.  One-fifth  of  the  U.S.  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1991  would  be  approximately  $225 
billion.  That  would  be  the  staggering  equiva- 
lent of  the  loss  or  threatened  loss  of  $225  bil- 
lion of  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

Fifteen  nations  of  the  South  Pacific  gath- 
ered in  Tarawa,  the  capital  of  Kiribati  in  July 
1989,  to  develop  a  consensus  on  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  stop  drift  net  fishing.  A 
joint  declaration  was  Issued  in  Tarawa  bring- 
ing the  threat  of  drift  net  fishing  to  the  worid's 
attention. 

I  subsequently  introduced  House  Resolution 
3373  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  support- 
ing the  Tarawa  declaration's  call  for  the  inter- 
national community's  support  of  a  regional 
convention  establishing  a  drift  net  free  zone  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  operative  language  of 
the  resolution  is  reflected  in  the  policy  section 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House  today. 

The  unwanton  killing  of  whales  and  dolphins 
and  the  indiscriminate  catching  of  marine  life 
by  dnft  nets  is  unacceptable  and  a  threat  to 
our  ocean  which  must  be  stopped.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  establishment  of 
U.S.  policy  against  the  use  of  drift  nets  by 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Amendments  Act. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  H.R.  2061,  the  Magnuson  Fish- 
eries Conservation  and  Management  Act. 

Over  the  past  several  years  America's  natu- 
ral marine  resources  have  been  grossly  de- 
pleted by  the  negligent  and  illegal  commercial 
fishing  practices  of  foreign  fishing  fleets.  In  my 
own  State  alone,  Oregon's  annual  salmon 
runs  have  been  noticeably  reduced  by  such 
practices  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast.  The 
most  devastating  and  common  of  these  prac- 
tices has  been  the  reckless  use  of  drift  nets. 


The  illegal  practices  of  foreign  drift  net 
fleets  pose  a  competitive  threat  to  Amenca's 
commercial  fishermen,  who  follow  U.S.  laws 
and  environmentally  sound  practices.  In  addi- 
tion, they  threaten  to  permanently  harm  our 
ecosystem.  These  fleets  are  also  costly  to  Or- 
egon's power  producers  and  rate  payers  who 
have  spent  over  $1  billion  to  restore  fish  runs 
which  are  now  being  wiped  out  by  these  indis- 
criminate dnft  nets. 

The  Magnuson  Act  creates  an  exclusive 
economic  zone  for  the  U.S.  management  of 
ocean  fishing.  In  accordance  with  international 
agreements.  Provisions  of  this  bill  establish  a 
ban  on  drift  net  practices  making  international 
commercial  fishing  more  competitive  and  fair, 
while  preserving  ocean  resources.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  drift 
nets.  I  fully  support  these  provisions. 

These  provisions  are  so  important  to  Pacific 
and  Gulf  Coast  States  that  the  Magnuson  Act 
cannot  be  ignored.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2061. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2061, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


AUTHORIZING  A  PERFORMANCE 
BY  THE  AMERICAN-SOVIET 
YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  authorizing  a  concert  per- 
formance on  the  Capitol  Groimds,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concitrringK 

SECTION  1  AITHORIZATIO.N  OF  A  CONCERT  PER- 
FORMANCE ON  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS. 

On  August  28.  1990.  or  August  29.  1990. 
the  National  Park  Service  may  sponsor  a 
free  concert  by  the  American  Soviet  Youth 
Orchestra  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

SEC.  2.  SECl'RITY  AND  PHYSICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
prescribe  conditions  for  physical  prepara- 
tions for  the  concert. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California   [Mr.   An- 


derson] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Hamherschmidt]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 198  authorizes  a  concert  per- 
formance on  the  Capitol  Grounds  on 
August  28  or  August  29,  1990,  by  the 
American-Soviet  Youth  Orchestra. 

The  American-Soviet  Youth  Orches- 
tra is  composed  of  college  musicians 
from  around  the  United  States  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio, 
and  Soviet  musicians  from  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  First 
Lady,  Barbara  Bush,  is  the  American 
honorary  chairman  of  the  orchestra. 

This  resolution  is  needed  since  the 
orchestra  will  be  using  the  stage  and 
tent  used  by  the  national  symphony 
for  their  summer  concerts  on  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds,  and  structures  may  not 
be  erected  on  the  grounds  without  this 
type  of  a  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  an  en- 
joyable concert  for  the  public,  and  I 
believe  that  this  program  will  help 
young  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  recognize  the 
common  bonds  they  share.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  198. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  this  resolution  which 
would  authorize  a  performance  by  the 
American-Soviet  Youth  Orchestra  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds 

I  understand  that  Barbara  Bush 
serves  as  the  American  honorary 
chairperson  of  the  orchestra,  with 
Raisa  Gorbachev  serving  as  the  Soviet 
honorary  chairperson. 

This  orchestra,  composed  of  talented 
young  American  and  Soviet  musicians, 
will  perform  in  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Sponsored  by 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Oberlin 
College  and  the  Moscow  Conservatory 
of  Music,  this  performing  arts  ex- 
change program  includes  cultural 
training  and  the  opportunity  to  stay  in 
homes  of  families  in  the  host  coun- 
tries. I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  valuable 
learning  experience  for  the  young 
people  involved. 

This  resolution  will  authorize  a  con- 
cert on  the  Capitol  Grouncis  on  either 
August  28  or  Augtist  29,  1990.  The  or- 
chestra will  use  the  facilities  that  will 
be  in  place  for  the  annual  national 
symphony  Labor  Day  concert.  No  Fed- 
eral funcis  are  involved  and  additional 
expenses,  if  any,  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  orchestra  sponsors.  A 
similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 


In  support  of  the  American-Soviet 
Youth  Orchestra,  I  urge  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  198 
today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ander- 
son for  his  expeditious  handling  of 
this  bill.  Plans  are  afoot  to  allow  the 
American-Soviet  Youth  Orchestra  to 
perform  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  A  lot 
of  preliminary  work,  preparatory  work 
has  to  be  undertaken.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  get  this  permission  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Chairman  Anderson  has  been  very, 
very  helpful  in  moving  this  bill  for- 
ward. 

As  has  been  said  by  other  speakers, 
the  American-Soviet  Youth  Orchestra 
is  sponsored  by  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Oberlin  College,  which  is  in 
my  district,  and  by  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Culture. 

Its  mission  is  to  help  young  musi- 
cians and  their  audiences  to  learn 
from  each  other  and  to  live  together 
in  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  that 
their  music  engenders. 

First  Lady  Barbara  Bush  is  the 
American  honorary  chairperson  of  the 
orchestra,  as  you  have  heard,  and 
Raisa  Gorbachev  is  the  honorary 
Soviet  chairperson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  year 
that  the  finest  young  musicians  from 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  selected  for  the  orches- 
tra, which  will  make  concert  tours  in 
both  countries. 

This  year  in  the  United  States,  for 
example,  they  will  be  playing  here  in 
Washington  and  in  my  hometown  of 
Oberlin,  also  at  Epcot  Center  and  at 
the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

In  many  communities  where  they 
perform,  the  musicians  join  with  the 
local  educational  and  other  institu- 
tions to  give  chamber  ensembles  and 
master  classes. 

The  effort  is  intended  to  reach  and 
influence  a  grass-roots  constituency 
and  to  familiarize  people  through 
music  with  language,  the  customs  and 
political  systems  of  another  country. 

D  1330 

The  orchestra  does  need  the  permis- 
sion of  Congress  to  perform  on  the  left 
lawn.  This  concurrent  resolution 
simply  provides  that  permission,  and 
does  not  have  funding  as  an  objective. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  his  committee  for 
their  expeditious  treatment  of  this 
resolution.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
think  this  is  a  small  but  important 
step  toward  increasing  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  we  all  know,  there 
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are  truly  momentous  events  occurring 
in  the  Soviet  Union  every  day,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  unparalleled,  it 
seems  to  me.  for  Americans  and  Soviet 
citizens  to  understand  each  other  and 
draw  closer  together  in  the  name  of 
world  peace. 

The  American-Soviet  Youth  Orches- 
tra certainly  will  be  helpful  in  that 
regard.  I  urge  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr  PETRI.  Mr  Speaker,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198  would  authorize  a  free  concert 
by  the  Arnencan  Soviet  Youth  Orchestra  to  be 
given  August  28  or  29.  1990.  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  resolution  we  are  considenng  today  is 
similar  to  one  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year 
The  National  Symphony  will  have  facilities  set 
up  tor  Its  annual  Labor  Day  Concert  and  these 
will  be  used  by  the  Youth  Orchestra.  Addition- 
al costs,  if  any.  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Amen- 
can  Soviet  Youth  Orchestra. 

This  Orchestra  is  a  cross-cultural  performing 
arts  group  of  young  Soviet  and  Amencan  mu- 
sicians. In  addition  to  performing  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  these  talented 
young  musicians  will  receive  cultural  training 
and  learn  more  about  their  host  countries  by 
staying  with  local  families  dunng  their  tours. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  is  sponsored  by  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Oberlin  College— 
which  IS  located  in  the  distnct  of  Congress- 
man Pease,  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution— 
and  the  Moscow  Conservatory  of  Music.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  m  supporting 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  196 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof. 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198.  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING    FOR    THE    USE    AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

AWARDED        THE        SEMINOLE 
INDIAN 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1096)  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indian  in  dockets  73,  151, 
and  73-A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding  any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1973  (87  Stat.  466:  25  U.S.C.  1401, 
ef  seq.  i.  or  any  other  law.  regulation,  or 
plan  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  the 
funds  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  judg- 
ments awarded  to  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
dockeus  73.  151.  and  73-A  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  shall  be  used  and  dis- 
tributed as  provided  in  tliis  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a I  The  funds  appropriated  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgments  awarded  to  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  in  dockets  73  and  151  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (less  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses),  including  all 
interest  and  investment  income  accrued 
thereon,  are  allocated  hereby  as  follows: 

(1)  73  per  centum  of  .-^uch  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma: 
and 

(2)  27  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Flori- 
da and  the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida. 

'  bi  The  funds  that  are  required  under  sub- 
section 'ai  of  this  section  to  be  allocated 
among  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  the 
Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida,  and 
the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of  Flori- 
da, and  all  of  the  funds  appropriated  with 
respect  to  the  judgment  awarded  to  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  docket  73-A  (less  attor- 
ney fees  and  litigation  expenses),  including 
all  interest  and  investment  income  accrued 
thereon,  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida.  77.20 
per  centum; 

<2)  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Florida.  18.16  per  centum:  and 

i3i  the  independent  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida  (as  a  group).  4.64  per  centum. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  propsed  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  may  be  prepared  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  Upon 
completion  of  such  a  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  it  to  the  Congress  without 
delay,  together  with  recommendations  for 
iLs  approval  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

I  b  I  If  a  plan  has  not  been  prepared  by  the 
Seminole  Nation  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Seminole  Nation,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  plan  to  the  Congress  for 
approval  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  A  copy  of 
the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Seminole  Nation  simulta- 
neously with  Its  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Semi- 


nole Nation  of  Oklahoma  shall  provided 
that  not  less  than  80  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  set  afide  and  programmed  to  serve 
common  tribal  needs,  educational  require- 
ments, and  such  other  purposes  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa may  determine. 

(b)  No  per  capita  distribution  may  be 
made  from  the  sum  allocated  to  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  of  Oklahoma,  except  that  the 
investment  income  from  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  fund  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  from  time  to  time  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  tribal  governing  authority  pursu- 
ant to  a  distribution  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  No  per  capita  distribution  shall 
occur  pursuant  to  this  subsection  until  a  roll 
of  members  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa bom  on  or  before  and  living  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  interests  of  minors  and  other  le- 
gally incompetent  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  receive  amy  portion  of  such  funds  as  are 
subsequently  distributed  to  them  will  be 
protected  and  preserved:  Provided.  That 
such  funds  may  be  disbursed  to  the  parents 
or  legal  guardians  of  such  minors  or  legal 
incompetents  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  minors  or  legal  incompe- 
tents' health,  education,  welfare,  or  emer- 
gencies under  a  plan  or  plans  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  tribal  governing  body 
of  the  Indian  tribe  involved. 

(d)  A  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  judgment  funds  referred  to  in  this  Act 
shall  be  implemented  by  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately at  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period 
(excluding  days  on  which  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
beginning  on  the  day  such  plan  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  unless  during  such  sixty- 
day  period  a  joint  resolution  is  enacted  dis- 
approving such  plan. 

(e)  Tribal  investment  decisions  under  a 
plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Approval  shall  be  granted  within 
a  reasonable  time  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, in  writing,  that  the  investment 
would  not  be  reasonable  or  prudent  or 
would  otherwise  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(f)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  liable,  because  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  of  an  investment  decision 
under  this  section,  for  any  losses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  investment  decision. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Flori- 
da such  portion  of  the  amount  held  in  trust 
for  that  tribe  under  section  2  of  this  act  to 
be  allocated  or  invested  as  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  determines  to  be  in  the  economic 
or  social  interest  of  the  tribe  within  sixty 
days  after  submission  of  an  appropriate  res- 
olution by  the  tribal  governing  body. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  plan  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  share  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Flori- 
da shall  be  distributed  to  the  tribe,  its  mem- 
bers, or  any  other  person  unless  such  plan 
or  distribution  is  duly  authorized  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  or 
by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe  duly  called  by  the  General  Council  of 
the  tribe  at  which  a  negative  vote  is  permit- 
ted. Such  funds  (and  the  interest  there- 
from) shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  and  invested  as  provided  in  the  Act 
of  June  24,  1938  (52  Stat.  1037.  as  amended; 
25  U.S.C.  162a),  except  that  part  or  all  of 


the  amount  may  from  time  to  time  be  paid 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  Miccosukee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  as  may  be  au- 
thorized under  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  invest  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  independent  Semi- 
nole Indians  of  Florida  (as  a  group)  under 
section  2  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24. 
1938  (52  Stat.  1037,  as  amended;  25  U.S.C. 
162a)  until  the  date  on  which  the  funds  are 
distributed  under  subsection  (c). 

(bXl)  Under  regrulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  roll 
of  those  independent  individuals  of  Semi- 
nole Indian  lineal  descent  who— 

(A)  were  bom  on  or  before,  and  are  living 
on,  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(B)  are  listed  on  or  are  lineal  descendants 
of  persons  listed  on  the  annotated  Seminole 
Agency  Census  of  1957  as  independent 
Seminoles,  and 

(C)  are  not  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  on  the  most 
recent  list  of  such  Indian  tribes  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Such  persons  listed  on  this  roll  shall  consti- 
tute the  independent  Seminoles  referred  to 
In  this  Act. 

(2)  All  determinations  in  the  preparation 
of  the  roll  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  based  on  timely  applications 
for  inclusions  on  the  roll  supported  by  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  include  any  person  on 
the  roll  who  has  not  made  formal  applica- 
tion in  writing  to  be  included,  and  who  has 
not  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
(A),  (B),  and  (O. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  roll  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  has  been  com- 
piled, the  funds  all(x;ated  to  the  independ- 
ent Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  (as  a  group) 
under  section  2,  including  all  interest  and 
investment  income  accrued  thereon  to  the 
date  of  payment,  except  as  provided  for  in- 
sutisection  (d).  shall  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  in  payments  as  equal  as  possi- 
ble, only  to  those  independent  Seminole  In- 
dians of  Florida  enrolled  under  subsection 
(b)  who  make  timely  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  not  distribute 
any  funds  to  any  Seminoles  who  are  not  on 
the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
or  who  do  not  make  time  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Except  for  the  persons  who  make  ap- 
plication and  are  included  on  the  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  7(b)(1).  and  who 
make  application  and  accept  a  per  capita 
share  of  the  distribution  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c).  the  payment  and  distribution  of  the 
award  in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  impair,  diminish  or  affect  in 
any  manner  any  rights  and  claims  of  the  in- 
dependent Seminole  Indians,  either  as  a 
group  or  individually,  to  any  lands  or  natu- 
ral resources  in  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sem- 
inole Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida,  and  the  independent 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  respectively. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  (including  in- 
terest and  investment  income  accrued  on 
such  funds  while  such  funds  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States),  and  none  of  the 
funds  distributed  per  capita  or  made  avail- 
able imder  this  Act  for  programs,  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal  State,  or  local  income 
taxes,  nor  shall  such  funds  nor  their  avail- 


ability be  considered  as  Income  or  resources 
or  otherwise  utilized  as  the  basis  for  deny- 
ing or  reducing  the  financial  assistance  or 
other  benefits  to  which  such  household  or 
member  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  or,  except  for  per 
capita  payments  in  excess  of  $2,000,  any 
other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  S.  1096.  the  Senate  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1096  authorizes  the 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  judgments  against 
the  United  States  for  the  wrongful 
taking  of  their  lands  in  the  State  of 
Florida  in  1823  and  1834,  as  amended. 

The  major  award  amounted  to 
$16,000,000  in  June  1976  and,  with 
earned  interest,  now  totals  nearly 
$48,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  except  for  one  major 
issue,  this  legislation  is  noncontrover- 
sial  and  should  have  been  passed  years 
ago.  This  money  belongs  to  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  their  use.  What  has  prevented 
this  from  occurring  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  Seminole  Nation  from 
Oklahoma  to  agree  with  the  Seminole 
Tribes  in  Florida  on  how  the  money 
should  be  divided. 

The  Oklahoma  Seminole  insist  that 
they  should  receive  75  percent  of  the 
funds  based  upon  relevant  population 
comparisons.  They  are  supported  in 
this  position  by  the  administration 
and  past  precedents  of  the  Congress  in 
similar  situations. 

The  Florida  Seminole  advocated  a 
50-to-50  split.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
position  is  supported  by  fairness  and 
equity. 

In  the  interest  of  advancing  this  leg- 
islation and  irisuring  that  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  will  not  continue  to  be 
denied  the  use  of  their  money,  the 
committee  adopted  a  compromise  divi- 
sion  formula  of   73   percent   for   the 


Oklahoma  tribe  and  27  percent  for  the 
Florida  tribes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1096,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indians  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunission. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  its  role  in  the  resolution  of  this 
matter.  The  Department  has  been 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  its  treat- 
ment of  the  tribal  beneficiaries,  suid  In 
the  attention  it  has  given  to  fulfilling 
its  statutory  duties  under  the  Indian 
Judgment  Fund  Distribution  Act. 

In  1976  the  Indian  Claims  Comjnis- 
sion  entered  a  final  judgment  in  the 
amount  of  $16  million  for  the  Semi- 
nole Indians:  in  that  same  year  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  funds  to  pay 
the  award.  In  1977  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  performance  of  his 
statutory  duties,  completed  his  re- 
search and  recommendation  on  the 
most  equitable  division  of  the  funds 
between  the  present  day  Seminole 
tribes. 

From  1978  to  the  present  the  Secre- 
tary's recomjnendation  has  been  thor- 
oughly debated  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  by  the  tribal  beneficiaries  of 
the  award. 

In  1989  the  Senate  passed  S.  1096 
confirming  the  Secretary's  research 
and  recommendation  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  award.  S.  1096,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  incorporates  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  divide  the  judgment  award 
between  the  Florida  Seminoles  and 
the  Oklahoma  Seminoles  based  on  rel- 
evant populations,  resulting  in  a  split 
of  24.596  percent  to  the  Florida  Semi- 
noles and  75.404  percent  to  the  Okla- 
homa Seminoles. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  amended  S.  1096  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa would  receive  73  percent  of  the 
funds  and  the  three  Florida  Seminole 
Tribes  would  share  the  remaining  27 
percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  this 
issue  to  its  final  resolution.  Unless 
Congress  acts,  the  Seminole  Indians 
are  unable  to  put  to  use  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  communities  the  funds 
awarded  to  them  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  S.  1096  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1096.  With  one  exception 
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the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  noncon- 
troversial  and  should  have  been  en- 
acted years  ago.  The  original  $15  mil- 
lion judgment  award  has  grown  to  $50 
million.  Further  delays  would  result  in 
increasing  costs  to  the  Government 
and  prevent  the  Seminoles  from  re- 
ceiving their  just  settlement. 

The  exception  I  mentioned  involves 
the  division  of  these  funds  between 
the  Florida  Seminoles  and  the  Oklaho- 
ma Seminoles.  I  supported  the  deter 
mination  of  both  the  administration 
and  the  Senate,  that  75  percent  of 
these  funds  go  to  the  Oklahoma  Semi- 
noles amd  25  percent  to  the  Florida 
tribe.  I  believe  this  division  is  the  most 
appropriate,  and  I  supported  this  posi- 
tion during  committee  consideration 
of  S.  1096. 

However,  the  committee  decided  to 
award  73  percent  to  the  Oklahoma 
tribe  and  27  percent  to  the  Seminole 
in  Florida.  Because  I  recognize  the 
need  to  enact  some  legislation  this 
year.  I  agreed  to  the  amendment  and  I 
will  support  S.  1096  as  amended.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  so  that  the 
disagreement  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  provision  can  be 
worked  out  and  the  Seminoles  can  ex- 
ercise their  claim  to  these  funds. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nori 
da  [Mr.  Lewis.] 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  1096,  the  Seminole  Indian  Distribu- 
tion Act.  While  the  division  of  funds  in 
this  bill  is  not  the  division  that  my  col- 
league Larry  Smith  and  I  had  pro- 
posed, it  does  reflect  a  sincere  compro- 
mise effort  that  will  bring  this  matter 
to  final  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee  for  their 
patience  and  tolerance  as  we  worked 
towards  this  compromise.  I  know  they 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians 
at  heart,  and  I  am  grateful  for  their 
work  to  get  this  matter  resolved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  so  that  the  Seminole  Indians  can 
receive  the  compensation  Congress  ap- 
propriated back  in  1976.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  also  act  favorably  on  this 
compromise  bill. 

D  1340 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Watkins],  whose  wisdom 
and  spirit  of  compromise  made  this 
difficult  compromise  available  to  us. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tharik  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House,  S.  1096,  has  had  a  long 
journey. 

Since  the  1976  award  by  the  Indians 
Claims  Commission  to  the  Seminole 
Nation  for  lands  taken  in  the  early 
1800's,  I  have  been  working  diligently 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  issue  of  divid- 


ing the  fund  between  the  Oklahoma 
Seminoles  and  the  Florida  Seminoles. 

My  quest  has  been  helped  tremen- 
dously by  the  support  of  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Hon.  Buddy  Darden.  With 
his  leadership  and  support,  we  are  on 
a  threshold  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Seminole  Nation.  A 
chapter  which  holds  great  promise  for 
a  brighter  future  for  tribal  members. 

Along  with  the  assistance  of  my 
Rood  friend  and  colleague,  we  could 
not  have  come  so  far  without  the  dili- 
gent commitment  and  fortitude  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  guidance  of  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Mo  Udall. 

We  have  worked  tirelessly  together 
to  reach  a  resolution  to  this  issue 
which  has  been  a  source  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Oklahoma  Semi- 
noles and  the  Florida  Seminoles  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  core  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  tribes  has  been  the  divi- 
sion of  the  $16  million  award;  funds 
which  have  already  been  appropriated. 
Today,  with  accrued  interest,  this 
award  approaches  $48  million. 

The  award  is  based  on  the  taking  of 
tribal  lands  in  the  early  1800"s.  which 
culminated  in  the  infamous  Trail  of 
Tears.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
Seminole  Nation  became  two  groups. 
Those  on  the  Trail  of  Tears  settled  in 
Indian  territory,  now  known  as  the 
Great  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  Seminole  Nation  of 
Oklahoma.  Those  remaining  in  the 
Florida  Everglades  are  recognized  as 
the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida.  Two 
groups  sharing  an  unfortunate  and  sad 
chapter  in  our  history. 

Throughout  the  past  13  years,  we 
had  hoped  the  groups  would  reach  an 
accord  on  its  own  without  assistance 
from  Congress  in  devising  a  formula 
for  distribution  of  the  funds.  Yet,  it 
has  become  obvious  from  the  years 
gone  by  that  the  Congress  must  make 
a  determination  in  the  matter. 

Many  reasons  can  be  expounded  to 
state  why  these  funds  should  finally 
be  disbursed.  However,  the  overriding 
factor  in  disbursing  these  funds 
should  be  the  realization  of  the  effect 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Oklahoma  Seminoles. 

Final  settlement  of  these  funds  will 
allow  the  Oklahoma  Seminoles  to  uti- 
lize these  moneys  for  badly  needed 
programs  benefiting  all  tribal  mem- 
bers, from  the  very  young  to  the  very 
old.  With  Federal  assistance  being  at  a 
premium  today,  we  need  to  help  tribes 
find  other  means  of  support  for  its 
tribal  members.  I  believe  distribution 
of  these  funds  will  give  the  Oklahoma 
Seminoles  the  means  to  do  just  that— 
a  financial  base  in  which  to  utilize  its 
own  funds  to  build  a  stable  economic 
foundation  in  which  all  its  members 
could  prosper  today  and  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  a  twist  of  irony  that  the 
Oklahoma   Seminoles,   who   so   badly 
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need  these  funds  for  their  well-being, 
could  not  utilize  these  funds  for  their 
own  betterment.  Money  in  the  bank 
does  little  good  when  those  in  need 
can't  withdraw  it. 

While  their  brethem  in  Florida  have 
prospered  through  the  years  and  can 
afford  to  let  another  day  pass  with  no 
resolution,  the  Oklahoma  Seminoles 
have  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
delay.  A  delay  which  has  proven  to  be 
costly  through  the  years.  It  would  be 
an  injustice  to  allow  this  situation  to 
continue  another  year. 

Through  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, through  detailed  investigation  of 
the  history  of  the  tribe  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  through  the 
input  provided  by  both  factions  of  the 
tribe,  this  issue  has  been  extensively 
researched,  studied,  and  debated.  The 
time  has  come  to  reach  a  conclusion  in 
this  chapter  and  move  forward. 

Thus,  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
before  us  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
bring  us  a  step  closer  in  giving  all 
Seminoles  a  solution  to  this  dilemma. 
It's  time  for  the  journey  to  end. 

I  strongly  support  the  intent  of  S. 
1096  to  distribute  the  funds  between 
the  two  groups.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  let  us  move  forward.  I  would  also 
urge  that  the  conferees  on  this  legisla- 
tion concur  with  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  the  administration,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  division 
of  these  funds. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  say  in  closing  the  debate  on 
my  side  that  I  simply  want  to  say  to 
the  Members  that  this  sef^-lement  is 
doing  nobody  any  good  at  the  present 
time.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  move 
this  rapidly  to  concurrence  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  and  get  this  bill 
to  the  President  for  signature  so  that 
the  money  can  be  distributed. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for  his 
help  in  this  matter,  and  I  commend 
him  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
trying  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  close.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  rest  of  the 
committee,  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  for  allow- 
ing us  to  go  forward  with  the  compro- 
mise which,  in  the  spirit  of  what  I 
think  reflects  the  equities  on  both 
sides,  provided  the  basis  on  which  we 
could  finally  come  to  passage  of  this 
bill  in  the  committee  and  hopefully 
here  on  the  floor. 


At  the  outset,  I  also  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Watkins],  whose  perserver- 
ance  in  this  matter  for  many  years  has 
made  this  possible.  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  he  fought  very  hard  and  very  dili- 
gently for  the  rights  of  the  Seminole 
Nation,  both  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  tribes  in  Florida.  He  under- 
stood at  the  end  that  the  book  needed 
to  be  closed,  that  the  equities  were 
there,  and  that  the  need  was  there, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  just  said,  this  money  is 
not  doing  anyone  any  good  sitting 
here  in  Washington.  There  are  too 
many  needs  out  there  for  us  to  carry 
this  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
quite  honestly  that  while  there  are 
those  who  voted  for  the  compromise 
which  shifted  a  small  percentage  of 
the  original  recommendation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Indian 
Claims  Commission  from  that  percent- 
age of  the  amount  from  the  Oklahoma 
Seminole  to  the  Florida  Seminole, 
that  shift  was  not  without  a  basis  in 
reality.  The  Florida  Seminoles  had  sig- 
nificant equity  consistently  on  their 
side,  and  we  had  maintained  from  the 
very  beginning  that  notwithstanding 
the  right  of  the  Oklahoma  Seminole, 
the  Florida  Seminole  had  been  given 
short  shift  in  the  way  the  original  de- 
cision was  arrived  at.  There  were  fac- 
tors of  population,  census,  and  a  lot  of 
other  issues  which  could  have  reason- 
ably been  interpreted  in  other  ways. 
In  any  event,  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  sought  to  make  sure  that 
there  would  be  a  resolution  to  the  dif- 
fering opinions  and  the  matter  put  to 
rest. 

It  has  now  been  put  to  rest,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  wanting  to  get  this  finished  not 
only  here  but  in  the  Senate  as  well 
and  hopefully  have  it  taken  up  and 
passed,  as  amended,  so  that  this 
money  will  be  available  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  although  something  tells  me 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
matter,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Rhodes]  that  we  may  have  to 
work  very  hard  to  pry  this  money  out 
and  get  it  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

But  I  believe  the  interests  of  the 
Seminoles  are  best  served  by  finally 
arriving  at  this  settlement,  a  settle- 
ment we  all  want  and  one  that  we  all 
hope  may  come  about  very  shortly. 
Both  tribes  have  education  and  health 
needs  and  needs  of  training  programs, 
as  well  as  needs  for  additional  funding. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  this  money  out 
of  our  hands  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Seminole  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  over  the 
years  marked  by  some  emotion  and 
marked  by  significant  debate  and  dis- 
agreement. I  believe  now  that  the 
Seminole  Nation  as  brothers  can  join 


together  to  utilize  these  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  originally  intend- 
ed, the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  who  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Lest  we  forget,  this  award  ulti- 
mately is  in  redress  of  those  griev- 
ances and  those  claims. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  full  committee  for  their  patience 
and  their  understanding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1096,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNITED  NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
254)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
concerning  negotiations  for  a  political 
settlement  in  Cambodia,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  254 

Whereas  prior  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  the  Cambodian 
conflict  have  yet  to  result  in  an  a^eement 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned; 

Whereas  the  key  obstacle  to  an  agreement 
has  been  the  issue  of  the  Interim  political 
arrangements  to  be  established  In  Cambodia 
between  the  commencement  of  a  cease-fire 
and  the  emergence  of  a  new  government 
elected  by  the  Cambodian  people: 

Whereas  the  Coalition  Government  of 
Democratic  Kampuchea  has  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  quadripartite  interim  govern- 
ment, including  the  Khmer  Rouge,  prior  to 
the  emergence  of  a  new  government 
through  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampu- 
chea has  proposed  its  continuation  in  power 
pending  the  holding  of  internationally  ob- 
served elections: 

Whereas  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
combat  forces  from  Cambodia,  although 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  international  community,  never- 
theless increases  the  prospects  for  increased 
fighting  among  the  four  Cambodian  fac- 
tions and  raises  the  specter  of  full-scale  civil 
war  and  a  return  to  power  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge: 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  Khmer  Rouge's 
genocidal  rule  from  1975  to  1978,  its  return 
to  power  would  constitute  not  only  a  mortal 
threat  to  the  Cambodian  nation  but  also  a 
moral  challenge  to  the  international  com- 
munity; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  along  with 
the  member  states  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and 
others,  has  the  following  policy  objectives 
concerning  Cambodia:  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing, the  total  disarmament  and  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  factional  combatants,  verifica- 


tion of  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Vietnam- 
ese forces,  a  verified  cessation  of  external 
military  support,  voluntary  repatriation  of 
displaced  Khmer,  the  establishment  of  free 
and  fair  elections  to  ensure  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Cambodian  people,  prevention 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  returning  to 
power,  prevention  of  the  continued  political 
monopoly  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Kam- 
puchea regime,  faclliation  of  economic  reha- 
bilitation and  reconstruction,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  freedom,  independence,  terri- 
torial integrity,  and  neutrality  of  Camlxxlia; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Australia  has 
recently  proposed  that,  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment of  all  parties  concerned,  the  United 
Nations  supervise  the  interim  administra- 
tion in  Cambodia,  dispatch  a  peacekeeping 
force  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  Viet- 
namese withdrawal  and  implementing  a 
cease-fire,  and  supervise  elections; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Perma- 
nent Members  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  met  in  Paris  on  January  15-16. 
1990.  and  endorsed  an  enhanced  United  Na- 
tions role  in  resolving  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict: 

Whereas  the  concept  of  a  United  Nations- 
.supervised  interim  administration  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  reasonable  approach  to  re- 
moving the  key  obstacle  to  a  political  settle- 
ment and  thus  should  constitute  an  accepta- 
ble basis  for  negotiations  on  that  issue: 

Whereas  effective  implementation  of  a 
United  Nations-supen-ised  interim  adminis- 
tration for  Cambodia  would  enhance  the 
prospects  for  Cambodian  self-determination 
and  the  achievement  of  United  States  objec- 
tives regarding  that  country;  and 

Whereas  a  mutually  acceptable  settlement 
for  Cambodia  will  be  impossible  unless  the 
principal  external  powers  encourage  those 
Cambodian  factors  which  they  have  sup- 
ported to  accept  it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  proposal  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment of  Democratic  Kampuchea  for  a  quad- 
ripartite interim  government  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  negotiations  because  it 
would  legitimize  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  give 
it  the  opportunity  to  immobilize  and  sub- 
vert the  interim  goverimient: 

(2)  the  proposal  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Kampuchea  for  continuing  itself  in 
power  is  an  unacceptable  basis  for  negotia- 
tions because  it  would  legitimize  an  illegit- 
imate government  and  would  significantly 
undermine  confidence  that  the  outcome  of 
any  future  elections  would  reflect  the  will 
and  wishes  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

( 3 )  the  Congress  endorses  the  proposal  for 
an  enhanced  United  Nations  role  in  Cambo- 
dia, including  a  United  Nations-supervised 
interim  administration  and  an  international 
peace-keeping  force,  as  the  most  feasible 
way  of  achieving  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  that  is  compatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Cambodian  people; 

(4)  the  President  should  continue  to  lead 
the  process  of  forging  an  international  con- 
sensus around  the  proposal  for  an  enhanced 
United  Nations  role  in  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Cambodia: 

<5)  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the 
concept  of  a  United  Nations-supervised  in- 
terim administration  for  Cambodia  and  its 
active  cooperation  in  facilitating  an  agree- 
ment will  constitute  new  progress  in  United 
States-Soviet  efforts  to  resolve  regional  con- 
flicts by  political  means  and  thus  contribute 
to  improved  bilateral  relations; 
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(6)  support  of  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  the  concept  of  a 
United  Nations-supervised  interim  adminis- 
tration for  Cambodia  and  its  active  coopera- 
tion in  faciliating  an  agreement  will  help  to 
make  possible  a  significant  improvement  in 
United  States-China  relations; 

(7)  support  of  the  Government  of  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the  concept 
of  a  United  Nations-supervised  interim  ad 
ministration  for  Cambodia  and  its  active  co 
operation  in  facilitating  an  agreement  will 
help  bring  about  a  significant  improvement 
in  United  States-Vietnamese  relations;  and 

(8)  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations- 
supervised  interim  administration  for  Cam 
bodia  would  reflect  a  new  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  international  politics  and  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  Security  Council  peace 
keeping  efforts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  vtill  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin,  first  of 
all,  by  thanking  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  LeachI.  my  very  good  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  is 
the  very  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  for  his  coop- 
eration in  enabling  us  to  bring  this  res- 
olution to  the  floor  in  an  expeditious 
fashion. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Yatron].  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BereuterI. 
his  ranking  minority  member,  for 
their  cooperation  in  facilitating  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  made  every 
effort  to  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
this  resolution,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say  that  it  not  only  enjoys  the 
imanimous  support  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration 
as  well. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  send  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  we  support  unequivocally 
the  effort  now  under  way  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  resolution  of  the  Cambodi- 
an conflict  on  the  basis  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily constructive  diplomatic  initia- 


tive put  forward  a  few  months  ago  by 
Australia  which  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Cambo- 
dia and  the  holding  of  an  internation- 
ally supervised,  free  and  fair  election 
in  which  the  people  of  Cambodia  will, 
at  long  last,  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  determine  their  own  destiny 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  U.N. -su- 
pervised interim  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  the  efforts 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cambodian  conflict  have  run 
aground  on  the  rocks  of  the  mutual 
unacceptability  of  the  various  formu- 
las put  forward  by  the  contending 
Cambodian  factions.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  Kampuchea,  which  is  the  Vi- 
etnamese-installed government  led  by 
Son  Sann.  now  in  power  in  Phnom 
Penh,  has  proposed  a  political  settle- 
ment which  calls  upon  the  other  Cam- 
bodian parties  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  recognize  the  existing  PRK 
regime  and  which  would  then  require 
an  internationally  observed  election 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  PRK 
government.  This  has  been,  under- 
standably, rejected  by  the  other  Cam- 
bodian factions  and  most  of  the  inter- 
national community  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  require  the  recognition 
of  the  legitimacy  of  a  government 
which  is  widely  deemed  to  be  illegit- 
imate, having  been  installed  not  by 
the  votes  of  its  own  people,  but  by  the 
bayonets  of  Vietnam.  It  has  also  been 
rejected  because  the  other  Cambodian 
factions  understandably  believe  that 
any  election  conducted  within  the 
framework  of  the  PRK  government 
could  not.  by  definition,  be  a  free  and 
fair  one  and  the  Cambodian  people, 
under  those  circumstances,  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  genuinely  de- 
termine their  own  destiny. 

The  other  Cambodian  factions  oper- 
ating under  the  umbrella  of  the  so- 
called  coalition  government  of  Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea  propose  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  existing  PRK  regime  and 
its  replacement  by  a  quadripartite  gov- 
ernment including  each  of  the  Cambo- 
dian factions,  which  means,  among 
others,  the  Khmer  Rouge  led  by  Pol 
Pot,  and  this  proposal  has  been  under- 
standably rejected  by  the  PRK  on  the 
grounds,  first  of  all,  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  legitimization  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  by  virtue  of  its  inclu- 
sion in  an  interim  government  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  this  genocidal 
gang  of  cutthroats  the  opportunity  to 
subvert  the  interim  administration 
from  within  while  quite  possibly  con- 
tinuing to  attack  it  from  without. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  diplomatic 
stalemate  the  Australian  government 
has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
U.N. -supervised  interim  administration 
together  with  the  introduction  of  a 
substantial  international  peacekeeping 
force  to  CamboJia.  The  existing  PRK 
bureaucracy  would  more  or  less  stay  in 
place,  but  it  would  be  supervised  by 


the  United  Nations,  and  a  new  su- 
preme national  committee  would  be 
established  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  different  factions  and  un- 
affiliated Cambodians  who  would 
become  the  symbolic  repository  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  various  Cambodian  resist- 
ance factions  would  not  be  obligated 
to  recognize  the  PRK  regime  as  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Cambodia,  and 
the  PRK  would  not  have  to  accept  the 
presence  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  an 
interim  government. 

Whether  or  not  this  initiative,  which 
was  first  put  forward  by  Senator 
Gareth  Evans,  the  very  able  and  ar- 
ticulate Foreign  Minister  of  Australia, 
will  succeed  in  constituting  an  accepta- 
ble basis  for  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  Cambodian  problem  remains  to 
be  determined,  but  so  far  each  of  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  have  given  it  at  least  a 
nominal  endorsement.  They  have  al- 
ready met  to  discuss  the  issue  and  will 
be  meeting  again  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  Australian  initiative  represents 
the  last  best  chance  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Cambodian  conflict.  If 
this  effort  should  fail,  the  issue  will 
undoubtedly  be  resolved,  not  at  the 
negotiating  table,  but  on  the  battle- 
field, and  now  that  Vietnam  has  with- 
drawn all  its  forces  from  Cambodia, 
there  is  a  very  real  and  frightening 
possibility  that  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
which  are  the  fiercest  and  potentially 
the  most  formidable  of  the  four  Cam- 
bodian factions,  could  succeed  in  bat- 
tling their  way  back  to  power  in 
Phnom  Penh.  The  best  way  to  stop 
the  Khmer  Rouge  from  returning  to 
power  is  to  shift  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy in  Cambodia  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  ballot  box.  Within  the 
framework  of  an  internationally  su- 
pervised, free  and  fair  election  there  is 
no  chance  whatsoever  that  Pol  Pot 
and  the  Khmer  Rouge  would  come  to 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Cambodian  in  his 
right  and  mind  would  vote  for  a  politi- 
cal movement  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  up  to  2  million  of  their 
fellow  Cambodians  during  the  years 
they  were  in  power  in  Phnom  Penh, 
from  1975  to  1979?  So,  this  is  a  very 
important  effort,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  support  it. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion also  makes  it  very  clear,  quite  ex- 
plicitly, the  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Vietnam,  the  cooperation  of 
which  is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  Cambo- 
dian problem,  that  in  the  context  of 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  bringing  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Cambodian  conflict  on  the 
basis  of  the  Australian  initiative  that 
it  will  have  a  very  significant  impact 


on  our  bilateral  relationship  with 
them  and  that,  if  we  can  get  such  a 
settlement  as  a  result  of  their  coopera- 
tion, it  will  make  possible  a  significant 
improvement  in  Sino-American  rela- 
tions, in  Soviet-American  relations 
and,  yes.  in  Vietnamese-American  rela- 
tions as  well. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  timely  resolution.  We  can 
only  have  a  limited  impact  on  what 
happens  in  Cambodia,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  silent.  The  stakes  are  too 
great.  If  Pol  Pot  returns  to  power,  it 
would  be  not  only  morally  unaccept- 
able, but  politically  unthinkable.  The 
last  time  around  people  had  the 
excuse  that  they  did  not  know  what 
might  happen  once  Khmer  Rouge  tri- 
umphed. Now  we  know,  and  the  leop- 
ard has  not  changed  its  spots.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they 
return  to  power,  the  autogenocidal 
policies  which  they  pursued  in  the 
past  will  be  resumed  in  the  future,  and 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  we  have  to 
stop  them,  at  the  negotiating  table,  if 
not  on  the  battlefield. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  strongly  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  want 
to  express  my  deepest  and  most  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  my  good 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
for  his  help  in  making  this  resolution 
possible  on  a  broad  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  discussed  this 
resolution  with  a  great  deal  of  thought- 
fulness,  and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  perspective  and  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  measure  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  this  resolution  calls  for  an  ap- 
proach to  international  politics  a  little 
different  than  the  one  that  was 
argued  for  6  to  9  months  ago  by  many 
in  Washington.  Concensus  has  now 
been  reached  that  the  most  moral  as 
well  as  the  most  efficacious  approach 
to  resolving  the  Cambodian  dilemma 
demands  U.N.  intervention  rather 
than  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
interim  quadripartite  administration 
of  Cambodian  factions,  including  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 
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In  this  geopolitical  context,  I  would 
stress,  as  so  many  refugee  Khmer 
have  pointed  out  over  the  past  year, 
that  there  are  times  in  the  affairs  of 
states  when  the  moral  high  ground 
must  be  sought,  even  if  so-called  real- 
politik  alternatives  appear  enticing. 
The  United  States  was  wrong  to  seri- 
ously consider  supporting  a  quadripar- 
tite arrangement  last  summer,  for  it 
not  only  would  have  provided  a  cloak 
of    legitimacy    to    Pol    Pot    and    the 


Khmer  Rouge,  it  would  have  given  the 
most  permiciously  vindictive  force  in 
the  history  of  Southwest  Asia  the 
upper  hand  with  its  less-well-armed 
rivals. 

This  resolution  properly  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  alleged  realpoli- 
tik  solutions  advanced  by  some  a  few 
months  ago.  It  not  only  doesn't  give 
the  Khmer  Rouge  legitimacy,  it  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  see  that  Pol 
Pot's  return  to  power  can  be  thwarted. 

Second,  and  I  think  that  this  has  got 
to  be  understood  as  much  as  anything 
by  Members  of  this  body  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  Security 
Council  peacekeeping  effort  takes  the 
support  of  all  five  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
member  that  holds  the  strongest  hand 
in  this  regard  is  China,  a  country  that 
is  not  only  proximate  to  the  problem, 
but  a  country  that  is  very  deeply  in- 
volved in  support  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  have 
moved  to  shift  positions  is  of  signal 
significance  to  all  of  us  here  today.  In 
my  judgment  this  could  not  have  oc- 
curred if  the  United  States  had  not 
made  a  new  departure  in  policy  toward 
the  Chinese.  Most  importantly  I  have 
in  mind  the  visit  of  General  Scowcroft 
and  Secretary  Eagleburger  to  China. 
Without  their  visit.  I  am  personally 
convinced  this  kind  of  movement  on 
this  particular  problem  would  not 
have  occurred. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  Pol  Pot  and  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  a  historical  past  that  has  been 
well-described  and  is  awesome.  They 
also  have  a  potentially  viable  future. 
All  of  the  indications  are  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  have  the  strongest  mili- 
tary force  in  the  field  in  Cambodia, 
and  without  any  doubt  whatsoever, 
the  prospect  of  their  returning  to 
power  is  real.  It  is  not  necessarily  cer- 
tain, but  it  is  very  real. 

The  best  deterrent  of  this  possible 
eventuality,  is  for  the  international 
community  to  rally  in  the  kind  of 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  kind  of  strate- 
gic emphasis  that  this  particular  U.N. 
model  implies. 

The  fourth  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  this  particular  model  of 
international  involvement  has  some 
precedent  in  the  past  and,  if  success- 
ful, provides  important  precedent  for 
the  future.  At  the  same  time  it  implies 
a  new  kind  of  geopolitical  relationship 
between  the  great  powers  at  this  time. 
It  also  implies  a  new  role  for  the 
United  Nations,  one  which  was  con- 
ceived by  the  founders  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  role  that  I  think  deserves 
the  greatest  attention  and  respect. 

This  resolution  points  out  that  if 
this  approach  works,  if  it  does  receive 
the  support  of  China,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Vietnam,  not  only  will  Con- 
gress look  differently  upon  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States 
and  those  individual  countries,  it  will 


implicitly  be  forced  to  look  very  differ- 
ently on  our  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  itself.  Whether  or  not 
the  United  Nations  has  warts,  and  I 
think  all  of  tis  recognize  that  it  has 
more  than  a  few,  it  is  interesting  that 
without  its  existence  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal would  be  totally  and  completely 
untenable.  In  this  regard  I  think  that 
everyone  who  looks  at  United  Nations, 
both  in  philosophical  terms  as  well  as 
in  terms  of  the  modest  public  support 
reflected  in  dollar  commitments  that 
the  United  States  must  from  time  to 
time  make,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
United  Nations  unique  capability  to 
assist  in  international  pesuiekeeping  ef- 
forts of  this  nature. 

Fifth,  with  regard  to  this  model  of 
nation  building.  I  am  struck  that  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  of  ground- 
work laid  before  we  can  have  any  hope 
of  its  significant  success.  Here  I  am 
not  as  convinced  as  some  that  either 
among  the  principal  external  parties 
that  are  negotiating  or  within  the  U.N. 
structure  that  all  the  issues  have  been 
carefully  thought  through;  who  is 
going  to  lead  this  United  Nation's  ven- 
ture, with  what  kind  of  support,  from 
what  countries,  with  what  kind  of  lan- 
guage capabilities,  are  questions  that 
have  yet  to  be  resolved  and  are  going 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  thought,  as  well 
as  presiunably  geopolitical  compro- 
mise. 

Finally,  let  me  just  conclude  and  say 
that  this  resolution  does  reflect  pre- 
cisely the  views  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. It  also  reflects  the  leadership 
of  the  Government  of  Australia,  some 
of  whose  ideas  originated  from  Mem- 
bers in  this  body,  most  particularly 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conmiittee  of  jurisdiction,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

While  the  chairman  and  I  differed 
last  year  about  approaches  to  resolv- 
ing Cambodian  issues.  I  am  apprecia- 
tive of  his  leadership  perspective  at 
this  time  and  am  in  full  and  complete 
support  of  this  resolution. 

This  particular  diplomatic  approach 
says  a  lot  philosophically  about  the 
United  States,  and  it  also  says  a  lot 
geostrategically  about  how  the  world 
community  can  come  together  and 
assist  a  small  undergoing  enormous 
turmoil. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts    [Mr. 
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Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  endorse  the  resolution  before 
us  expressing  congressional  support 
for  a  U.N.  role  in  ending  the  Cambodi- 
an civil  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  drawing  on  the 
good   offices   of   the   United    Nations 
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were  it  not  for  the  tireless  efforts  of 
my  colleague  and  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Steve 
SoLARz].  When  so  many  others  were 
daunted  by  the  enormity  of  the  task 
of  engaging  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  in  Cambodia,  he  persist- 
ed. His  genuine  despair  at  the  contin- 
ued suffering  of  the  Cambodian 
people  impelled  him  to  press  the  world 
powers  to  react. 

Likewise,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
Australian  Government  which  has 
taken  up  the  burdensome  task  of  per- 
suading individual  parties,  factions. 
and  nations  to  take  note  of  the  poten- 
tial for  a  U.N.  solution.  When  parties 
have  been  warring  for  so  long,  finding 
peaceful  compromises  is  terribly  diffi- 
cult, but  the  Australian  Government 
has  been  an  abiding  force  in  trying  to 
accomplish  great  things. 

We  are  passing  this  resolution  so 
that  we  can  extend  the  conimitment  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  a  U.N.  sponsored 
solution  in  Cambodia. 

Yet.  I  would  like  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  thus  far  the  Khmer 
Rouge— the  most  villanous  of  the  par- 
ties in  this  civil  war  and  the  perpetra- 
tors of  genocide,  enslavement,  and  tor- 
ture in  Cambodia— have  not  signalled 
a  willingness  to  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  And.  without  their  concur- 
rence in  this  process  and  without  their 
willingness  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the 
United  Nations  is  impotent. 

There  is  also,  I  would  warn,  the 
chance  that  one  or  more  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Security  Council  will  prove 
implacable— tying  the  negotiations 
into  knots  to  forestall  international 
recognition  of  a  Hun  Sen  regime  that 
might  surprise  us  all  and  endure.  We 
must  be  vigilant:  we  must  ensure  that 
the  negotiations— though  understand- 
ably difficult— show  fruitfulness  and 
purpose,  and  are  not  simply  a  stalling 
taujtic  to  allow  the  Khmer  Rouge  to 
achieve  on  the  battlefield  what  they 
cannot  achieve  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dispirited  by  the 
continued  suffering  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  I  want  to  believe  that  a  solu- 
tion is  near  and  that  the  interminable 
chaos  will  finally  end.  But,  let  us  be 
clear.  Of  all  who  have  inflicted  misery 
in  Cambodia,  none  have  done  so  with 
greater  purpose  and  with  such  evil  in- 
tentions as  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Let  us 
also  send  a  message  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  parties  to  a  settlement 
that  there  is  only  one  absolute— one 
compromise  we  will  never  make— that 
we  will  never  countenance  a  solution 
that  permits  a  return  to  power  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  additional  point.  I  would  like  to 
raise  this  point  with  the  chairman  of 
the  sulxiommittee.  It  pertains  to  our 
relationship  to  Vietnam,  given  these 
developments. 


Prior  to  1988.  the  United  States 
made  normalization  with  Vietnam  sub- 
ject to  an  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
their  troops  from  Cambodia.  When  it 
appeared  that  a  withdrawal  might 
indeed  occur,  the  United  States 
moved— summarily— to  impose  a  new 
barrier  to  normalization:  that  Vietnam 
would  have  to  participate  actively  in 
the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
settlement  in  Cambodia.  It  is  my  belief 
that  their  constructive  participation  in 
the  U.N.  talks— regardless  of  their  out- 
come—meets our  final  test  for  normal- 
ization. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  as  the  author  of  this 
resolution,  what  are  his  views  and  in- 
tentions on  the  subject  of  normaliza- 
tion, as  he  has  included  specific  lan- 
guage pertaining  to  the  "likelihood  of 
a  significant  improvement  in  United 
States-Vietnamese  relations"? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  First.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  my  very  good  friend  that  I 
very  deeply  appreciate  his  very  kind 
remarks  about  my  own  efforts  to  bring 
the  suffering  of  the  Cambodian  people 
to  an  end.  I  have  to  say  that  I  know  of 
no  other  Member  in  the  House  who 
has  been  more  concerned  about  this 
i.ssue  and  who  has  done  more  to  try  to 
constructively  influence  American 
policy  to  use  its  resources  against  the 
Khmer  Rouge  than  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  And  for  that.  1 
think  the  American  people  really  owe 
him  a  great  deal  of  gratitude. 
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In  response  to  his  very  specific  ques- 
tion, let  me  say.  first,  that  I  strongly 
support  the  administration's  position. 
I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
us  to  normalize  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam  prior  to  their  playing  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  role  in  bring- 
ing about  a  resolution  of  the  Cambodi- 
an conflict,  because  without  their 
help,  there  will  not  be  a  solution  to 
the  Cambodian  conflict.  With  their 
help,  it  becomes  possible. 

Of  course,  the  help  of  China  will  be 
needed  as  well,  because  left  to  their 
own  devices,  the  Khmer  Rouge  will 
not  agree  to  anything.  China  is  the 
only  country  that  has  any  influence 
over  the  Khmer  Rouge,  because  it  is 
from  China  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
get  virtually  all  of  their  support. 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman, if  there  is  a  settlement  of  the 
Cambodian  conflict  which  brings  the 
fighting  to  an  end  along  the  lines  of 
this  U.N.  initiative  proposed  by  Aus- 
tralia. I  think  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution which  very  explicitly  says  that 
this  would  facilitate  a  significant  im- 
provement in  United  States-Vietnam- 
ese relations,   that   it   would,   in  fact. 


make  possible  the  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day,  as  I  know 
my  friend  does,  when  we  can  begin  a 
new  chapter  in  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam.  If  they  play  a  constructive 
role  here,  if  they  help  to  make  a  set- 
tlement possible,  then  I  would  expect 
our  relationship  to  be  normalized. 
There  will  still  be  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  resolved,  the  question  of 
claims,  and  there  are  other  matters  as 
well.  But  at  that  point,  I  think  the  last 
obstacle  to  normalization  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ques- 
tion though  was  further,  not  just  if 
there  is  a  settlement  achieved  in  Cam- 
bodia, but,  rather  what  would  the  gen- 
tleman's intentions  be  if  the  Vietnam- 
ese participate  in  good  faith  and  ac- 
tively work  alongside  with  the  United 
States  in  achieving  a  settlement  be- 
cause of  the  intransigence  of  either 
China  or  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  or  both, 
we  fail  in  this  effort,  what  then  at 
that  point  does  their  cooperation 
signal,  that  we  will  provide  and  move 
toward  normalization  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself  on  this  issue. 

Given  the  situation  which  he  hy- 
pothesizes, namely,  a  situation  in 
which  Vietnam  clearly  cooperates  in 
the  search  for  a  settlement  and  in- 
duces the  PRK,  which  is  still  depend- 
ent on  Vietnam  to  cooperate  as  well, 
and  the  only  reason  there  is  no  settle- 
ment is  because  of  the  refusal  of 
China  and/or  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  co- 
operate, under  those  circumstances.  I 
would  personally  favor  the  normaliza- 
tion of  our  relationship  with  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  expect  Vietnam  to  deliver 
China.  We  cannot  expect  Vietnam  to 
deliver  the  Khmer  Rouge.  We  cannot 
expect  Vietnam  to  facilitate  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  Hun  Sen  and  the 
PRK  to  be  cooperative. 

If  they  do  that,  then  I  believe  the 
conditions  for  normalization  will  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  simply  say  in 
conclusion  that  nobody  knows  wheth- 
er this  will  work.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  pointed  out, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  addressed  and  resolved, 
but  it  is  the  only  game  in  town.  It  is 
the  last  chance  we  have.  If  it  should 
succeed  not  only  will  it  make  possible 
an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Cambodia 
and  the  self-determination  of  the 
Cambodian  people,  but  will  also  enor- 
mously strengthen  the  credibility  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  mechanism 
for  the  resolution  of  international  dis- 
putes. 


The  last  2  years  the  United  Nations 
has  played  a  key  role  in  resolving  the 
conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  it  facilitated  an  agree- 
ment leading  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan;  it 
played  an  essential  role  in  bringing 
about  the  Independence  of  Namibia.  If 
it  can  also  facilitate  a  settlement  in 
Cambodia,  it  should  be  clear  to  people 
in  our  country  and  around  the  world 
that  this  is  an  institution  we  should  be 
relying  much  more  on  in  the  future  in 
order  to  resolve  additional  regional 
disputes  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  conclude  by 
stressing  that  while  the  resolution 
before  us  notes  that  Vietnamese  coop- 
eration with  a  U.N. -sponsored  initia- 
tive in  Cambodia  would  help  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  United  States-Viet- 
namese relations,  the  recognition  of 
foreign  governments,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  full  normalization 
of  relations  is  warranted  at  any  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive, not  legislative  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  such 
consideration,  Vietnamese  cooperation 
on  Cambodia  must  be  considered  a 
prerequisite  from  the  United  States 
perspective,  but  there  are  other  issues 
ranging  from  POW/MIA  concerns  to 
commercial  claims  which  will  have  to 
be  factored  into  Presidential  decision- 
making. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  concur  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  just  said  about  the 
United  Nations  and  to  stress  that  this 
U.N.  initiative  is  a  high-risk  policy.  It 
is  also  a  policy  that  is  going  to  carry 
some  cost,  a  policy  upon  which  the 
United  States,  in  one  sense,  is  not  per- 
fectly on  the  high  ground. 

Let  me  stress  that  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  ought  to  understand  that 
the  policy  we  are  advocating  in  this 
resolution,  which  is  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  involves  utilization  of 
peacekeeping  forces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  which  the  United  States 
under  International  treaty  is  in  ar- 
rears. We  thus  have  a  doubly  awkward 
circumstance:  (a)  this  policy  will 
entail.  If  it  is  successful,  a  call  upon 
this  body  to  provide  significant  new 
unbudgeted  fiscal  resources;  and,  (b) 
the  policy  involves  support  for  an 
international  institution  that  we  are 
almost  2  years  in  arrears  in  general 
funding,  and  almost  as  much  in  peace- 
keeping obligations. 

As  we  look  at  this  budget  and  par- 
ticularly as  we  look  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  to  reduce  over  time 
our  arrearages,  this  body  has  an  obli- 
gation to  give  sympathetic  perspective 
to  the  administration's  views  on  this 


specific  Cambodian  policy  as  well  as  to 
its  proposal  to  reduce  our  arrearages 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  this  par- 
ticular area  must  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  254,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  concerning  negotia- 
tions for  a  political  settlement  in  Cambodia. 

This  resolution  would  give  congressional  en- 
dorsement to  the  proposal  made  initially  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  for  a  U.N. -su- 
pervised administration  in  Cambodia  in  order 
to  bring  the  conflict  there  to  an  end.  We  rec- 
ognize that  additional  negotiations  are  re- 
quired to  flush  out  the  details  of  this  proposal. 
We  also  recognize  that  if  and  when  such  a 
proposal  Is  accepted  by  all  parties,  there  will 
be  a  substantial  price  tag,  and  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  how  to  pay  for  a  U.N.  force  in  Cam- 
t)Odia.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  remember  the 
horror  of  the  killing  fields  in  Cambodia.  The 
proposal  for  a  U.N.  role  in  an  interim  adminis- 
tration in  Cambodia  seems  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  idea  to  emerge  to  permit  the 
people  of  Cambodia  an  opportunity  to  end  the 
conflict  and  to  determine  with  dignity  and  fair- 
ness the  government  they  want. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  convey  to  the  President  our 
support  tor  continued  United  States  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  international  consensus  around 
this  proposal  to  bring  a  peaceful  settlement  to 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
and  the  dying  in  Southeast  Asia  left  our  TV 
screens  in  1 973  with  our  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. However,  the  dying  did  not  stop  then  as 
we  well  know.  For  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  after  our  withdrawal,  the  people  of  Cam- 
tx>dia  faced  death  and  suffering,  first  at  the 
hands  of  Pol  Pot  and  his  murderous  hench- 
men, then  through  the  military  occupation  by 
Vietnam,  and  now,  from  what  appears  to  be 
the  start  of  a  civil  war. 

Many  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
have  been  working  to  arrive  at  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Cambodia.  The  key 
stumbling  block  to  an  agreement  has  been 
the  nature  of  an  interim  political  arrangement 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  new  govemment 
elected  by  the  Camtxxlian  people,  and  the 
main  sticking  point  has  been  what  role  Khmer 
Rouge  would  play  in  an  interim  arrangement. 

To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Australian 
Government  has  advanced  a  proposal,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  to  have 
the  United  Nations  supervise  an  interim  ad- 
ministration in  Cambodia.  The  United  Nations 
would  also  send  military  units  to  verify  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces,  implementa- 
tion of  a  cease-fire,  and  supervision  of  free 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  t)efore  us  today 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  in  strong 
support  of  the  Australian  proposal  for  an  en- 
hanced U.N.  role  in  Cambodia  as  the  most 
feasible  way  of  securing  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. It  also  recognizes  that  without  the  coop- 
eration of  certain  countries,  the  Australian  pro- 
posal would  not  succeed,  and  so  the  resolu- 
tion encourages  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Repub- 


lic of  China,  and  Vietnam  to  assist  in  this 
effort. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  the  Australian  proposal  it  erv 
dorses.  Peace  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  death  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Cambodian  people  have  been  im- 
measurable. I  hope  that  we  are  moving  down 
the  road  to  peaceful  resolution  of  the  confltat 
In  Camtxxjia  at  last. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
memt)er  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  I  nse  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  254,  the  res- 
olution before  the  House  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  negotiations 
for  a  political  settlement  in  Cambodia.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  tfw  Asia 
Subcommittee,  Congressman  Steve  Soiarz, 
for  his  continued  positive  leadership  ar)d  con- 
structive efforts  to  help  find  a  peaceful,  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  tragic  Camt)odian  situ- 
ation. Chairman  Solarz  expeditkxjsly  crafted 
this  impKxtant  resolution  and  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate his  incorporating  the  spedfic  sugges- 
tions other  subcommittee  members,  including 
me,  and  the  administration  had  into  this  txpar- 
tisan  resolution. 

Passing  this  resolution,  pnor  to  the  upcom- 
ing meeting  of  the  U.N.  big  five  on  Cambodia, 
will  send  an  important  message — the  United 
States  Congress  does  care  akxjut  Cambodia 
and  that  it  strongly  supports  worthy,  benefrcial 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  lastirig  set- 
tlement. 

The  people  of  Cambodia  have  endured  tt>e 
nightmares  of  war  and  genocide  for  far  too 
long.  Beginning  with  the  blatant  vk)latk}n  of 
Camtxxlian  neutrality  by  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  in  the  1960's. 
Cambodia  was  sucked  into  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  Communist  Khmer  Rouge,  called  agrarian 
reformers  by  some  liberal  activists  in  here  in 
the  United  States,  capitalized  on  the  chaos  of 
war  and  seized  control  promising  the  Cambo- 
dian people  a  workers'  paradise  but,  instead, 
delivering  mass  murder  and  destruction.  The 
genocide  that  followed  from  1975  through 
1978  parallels  the  holocaust  in  horror  and 
madness.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  Cambodian  population  was  murdered 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  butchers  in  this  killing 
field. 

While  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  1978  did 
halt  the  Khmer  Rouge's  genockte,  it  did  r>ot 
stop  the  suffering  of  tf>e  Camtxxlian  people. 
Conditions  impwoved  only  slightly — from  abso- 
lutely homd  to  just  awful.  The  Vietnamese 
themselves  have  an  atrocious  human  rights 
record  which  has  also  been  reflected  through 
their  occupation  of  Cambodia.  The  Cambodian 
people  do  not  want  to  be  a  second-class 
colony  of  Vietnam,  one  of  Asia's  poorest  and 
most  repressive  nations. 

The  ensuing  stnjggle  for  selt-determinatron, 
freedom,  and  liberty  by  the  Camtxxlian  peopte 
through  the  non-Communist  resistance  nx)ve- 
ment  has  been  costly.  Tens  of  ttxxisands  of 
lives  have  tjeen  lost,  much  of  the  country  has 
been  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  ttrausands 
of  Cambodians  have  been  refugees.  While  we 
have  provided  and  continue  to  provide  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  non-lethal  assistarx^  to  ttie 
Cambodia  people,  it  cannot  and  never  will  re- 
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place  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence  De- 
spite the  heavy  cost,  the  Cambodian  people— 
with  our  encouragement— continue  to  bravely 
fight  for  the  basic  freedoms  we  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

Vietnam,  in  a  positive  move,  has  claimed  to 
have  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  and  it  appears 
that  many  of  their  troops  have,  indeed,  re- 
turned home.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  ethnic  Vietnamese  settlers 
brought  to  CamtxxJia  after  the  invasion  Yet. 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement- 
one  reflecting  the  real,  true  will  of  the  Cambo- 
dian people  and  keeping  the  genocidal  Khmer 
Rouge  from  again  seizing  power— have  not 
been  successful.  For  example,  conferences  o( 
the  leaders  of  the  warnng  factions  have  not 
produced  any  significant  results  Fighting  con- 
tinues and  the  Khmer  Rouge  continues  to  get 
stronger  and  more  fearsome. 

Recently,  Australia  proposed  that,  subject  to 
the  agreement  of  all  parties  concerned,  the 
United  Nations  supervise  an  intenm  adminis- 
tration in  Cambodia  as  well  as  supen/ise  elec- 
tions and  dispatch  a  peacekeeping  force  for 
the  purpose  of  venfying  the  Vietnamese  with- 
drawal and  implementing  a  cease-fire.  This 
concept  of  a  U.N. -supervised  intenm  adminis- 
tration and  election  does  represent  a  fair  and 
reasonable  approach.  It  would  help  meet  the 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Asian  States,  and  others  which  are  outlined  m 
resolution  as:  First,  the  end  of  fighting; 
second,  the  total  disarmament  and  demobili- 
zation of  the  factional  combatants;  third,  verifi- 
cation of  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Vietnam- 
ese forces;  fourth,  a  venfied  cessation  of  ex- 
ternal military  support;  fifth,  voluntary  repatri- 
ation of  displaced  Khmer;  sixth,  the  establish- 
ment of  free  and  fair  elections  to  ensure  self- 
determination  for  the  Cambodian  people;  sev- 
enth, prevention  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  from  re- 
turning to  power;  eighth,  prevention  of  the 
continued  political  monopoly  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese-installed PRK  puppet  regime;  ninth,  facili- 
tation of  economic  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction; and  tenth,  the  promotion  of  free- 
dom, independence,  and  neutrality  of  Cambo- 
dia. 

Frankly,  I  am  afraid  this  Australian  authored. 
big-five  endorsed  effort  is  Cambodia's  last 
chance  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  No  one. 
except  the  ruthless  Khmer  Rouge,  will  benefit 
from  further  war.  I  am  encouraged  that  previ- 
ousfy  obstinate  forces,  like  China — the  patron 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge — are  now  endorsing  this 
positive  effort.  We  need  to  make  an  extra  spe- 
cial effort  to  keep  this  hopeful  spint  and  con- 
structive process  alive 

I  would  add  that  the  question  of  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Vietnam  depends  on 
many  factors,  including,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, "the  fullest  possible  accounting "  of 
those  still  missing  in  that  country 

This  resolution  will.  I  believe,  help  bolster 
the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  big  five  and,  therefore, 
ultimately  the  Cambodian  people  end  the  suf- 
fering and  begin  paving  the  road  to  a  bnghter. 
peaceful  future.  With  the  walls  of  tyranny 
crumbling  across  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  cntical 
to  also  begin  the  process  of  chipping  away  in 
eastern  Asia.  Cambodia  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  |oin 
me  in  supporting  the  resolution  tiefore  us  and. 


again,  want  to  thank  Chairman  Solarz  for 
bnnging  it  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  ajid 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  254 )  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  254,  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5.  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed,  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  2061.  by  the  "yeas"  and  -nays"; 
and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  254, 
by  the  ■yeas"  and  "nays." 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


FISHERY  CONSERVATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2061.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2061, 
as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  was— yeas  396,  nays 
21,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  7] 

YEAS-396 

Ackerman 

Emerson 

Lagomarsino 

Akaka 

Engel 

Lancaster 

Alexander 

English 

Lantos 

Andrews 

Erdreich 

Laughlin 

Annunzio 

Espy 

Leach  (lA) 

Anthony 

Evans 

Leath  (TX) 

Applegate 

Fascell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Archer 

Pawell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Armey 

Fazio 

Lent 

Aspin 

Felghan 

Levin  (MI) 

Atkins 

Fields 

Levine  (CA) 

Baker 

Fish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ballenger 

Flake 

Lewis  (GA) 

Barnard 

Fllppo 

Llghtfoot 

Bartlett 

Poglletta 

Liplnski 

Bateraan 

Ford  (Mil 

Livingston 

Bates 

Prank 

Lloyd 

Beilenson 

Frost 

Long 

Bennett 

Gallegly 

Lowey  (NY) 

Bentley 

Gallo 

Luken.  Thomas 

Bereuter 

Gaydos 

Lukens,  Donald 

Herman 

Gejdenson 

Machtley 

Bevill 

Gephardt 

Madigan 

Bilbray 

Geren 

Man  ton 

Bliley 

Gibbons 

Markey 

Boehlert 

GlUmor 

Martin  (ID 

Boggs 

Oilman 

Martin  (NY) 

Bonlor 

Gingrich 

Martinez 

Borski 

Glickman 

Matsui 

Bosco 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Boucher 

Goodling 

Mazzoli 

Boxer 

Gordon 

McCloskey 

Brennan 

Goss 

McCollum 

Brooks 

Gradison 

McCrery 

Broomfield 

Grandy 

McCurdy 

Broader 

Grant 

McDade 

Bro»Ti  (CA^ 

Gray 

McDermott 

BroftTi  '  CO  1 

Green 

McEwen 

Bruce 

GuarinI 

McGrath 

Bryant 

Gunderson 

McHugh 

Buechner 

Hall  (OH) 

McMillan  (NO 

Banning 

Hall  (TX) 

McMillen  (MD) 

Burton 

Hamilton 

McNulty 

Bus  tam  ante 

Hammerschmidt  Meyers 

Byron 

Hancock 

Mfurae 

Callahan 

Hansen 

Michel 

Campbell  <CAi 

Harris 

Miller  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Hastert 

Miller  (WA) 

Cardin 

Hatcher 

Mineta 

Carper 

Hayes  (ID 

Moakley 

Carr 

Hayes  (LAi 

Mollohan 

Chandler 

Hefley 

Montgomery 

Chapman 

Hefner 

Moody 

Clarke 

Henry 

Moorhead 

Clay 

Herger 

Morella 

Clement 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Clinger 

Hiler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Coble 

Hoagland 

Mrazek 

Coleman  IMO) 

Hochbrueckner 

Murphy 

Coleman  (TX) 

HoUoway 

Murtha 

Collins 

Hopkins 

Myers 

Combest 

Horton 

Nagle 

Condit 

Houghton 

Natcher 

Conte 

Hoyer 

NeaKMA) 

Conyers 

Hubbard 

Neal  (NO 

Cooper 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Costello 

Hughe.s 

Nielson 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Courier 

Hyde 

Oakar 

Cox 

Inhofe 

Oberstar 

Coyne 

Ireland 

Olin 

Craig 

Jacobs 

Ortiz 

Crockett 

James 

Owens  (NYi 

Darden 

Jenkins 

Owens  (UT) 

Davis 

Johnson  (CTi 

Oxley 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson  (SD) 

Packard 

De  Fazio 

Johnston 

Pallone 

Dellums 

Jones  (GA) 

Panetta 

Derrick 

Jones  (NO 

Parker 

DeWine 

Jontz 

Parris 

Dickinson 

Kanjorski 

Patterson 

Dicks 

Kaptur 

Paxon 

Dingell 

Kasich 

Payne (NJ) 

Donnelly 

Kastenmeier 

Payne  (VA) 

Dorgan  (fiDi 

Kennedy 

Pease 

Douglas 

Kennelly 

Pelosi 

Downey 

Kildee 

Penny 

Durbin 

Kleczka 

Perkins 

Dwyer 

Kolbe 

Petri 

Dyson 

Kolter 

Pickett 

Eckart 

Kostmayer 

Pickle 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kyi 

Porter 

Edwards  (OK) 

LaFalce 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

RosLehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarp  alius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 


Anderson 

Barton 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dixon 

Dreier 


Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NYi 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  (TXi 

Smith  (VTi 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 

(ORi 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 

NAYS-21 

Duncan 

Prenzel 

Oekas 

Hawkins 

Hunter 

Lowery  ( C A ) 

McCandless 


Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Miller  (OH) 

Rohrabacher 

Sensenbrenner 

Stark 

Stump 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 


the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


NOT  VOTING-14 


AuColn 
BUlrsLkis 
Doman  (CA) 
Dymally 
Early 


Ford  (TN) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Marlenee 
Obey 
Pashayan 
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Schulze 
Shsup 
Tauke 
Waxinan 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SAVAGE  and  Mr.  HALL  of 
Texas  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  through  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  F>ursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 


UNITED  NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION  IN  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  254,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
254.  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  413,  nays 
0,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8J 
YEAS-413 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 


Combest 

Condit 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

DcLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

ES-dreich 

Espy 

E>ans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkliu 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


Kermedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

L&ncaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TTC) 

Lehman  ( CA ) 

Lehman  ( FL ' 

Lent 

Levin  (MH 

Levine  (CAi 

Lewis  ( FL  i 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lightfoot 

Upinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MiUer(CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler(WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 


Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursel) 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range] 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

RosLehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Salkl 

Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schlff 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schimier 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StalUnss 
Stanxeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taitner 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Washington 
Watklns 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
WUson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING- 18 


AuColn 

Bilirakis 
Cardin 
Doman  (CA) 
Durbin 
Dymally 


E:arly 
Ford  (TN) 
Guarini 
Lewis  (CA) 
Marlenee 
Mrazek 


Obey 

Pashayan 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Tauke 

Wajunan 


D  1450 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


UM 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 309.  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU,  H.R.  2190. 

n  1452 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2190)  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  elections 
for  Federal  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  sad  record  of  voting  in  our 
Nation's  elections.  In  the  last  30  years, 
voting  participation  has  declined  al- 
most 12  percent.  In  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election,  only  slightly  more  than 
half  the  eligible  voters  actually  went  to 
the  polls. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  greatly  troubled 
by  those  figures,  and  I  know  many  of 
our  colleagues  in  this  House  are  simi- 
larly concerned,  for  they  indicate  that 
millions  of  citizens  are  not  participat- 
ing in  our  democracy. 

Many  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
dropoff  in  voting,  some  of  which  are 
beyond  our  control.  Higher  voter  turn- 
out levels  can't  simply  be  legislatively 
mandated. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  by 
far  the  most  important  factor,  which 
is  registration.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  you  cannot  vote  if  you  are 
not  registered,  and  for  many  Ameri- 
cans today,  getting  registered  just  is 
not  very  easy.  Indeed,  when  people 
who  didn't  vote  in  1988  were  asked 
why,  the  reason  given  most  often  was 
not  being  registered. 

Registration  has  been  a  barrier  to 
voter  participation  in  our  democracy 
since  the  late  19th  century,  when  the 
poll  tax  and  literacy  tests  were  intro- 
duced to  prevent  recent  European  im- 
migrants, blacks,  and  the  rural  poor 
from    exercising    their    constitutional 


right  to  vote.  While  the  enactment  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  elimi- 
nated the  more  obvious  impediments 
to  registration,  it  left  a  complicated 
maze  of  local  laws  and  procedures 
through  which  citizens  must  navigate. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  re- 
vealed that  in  many  jurisdictions 
around  the  country,  eligible  voters 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  as  a  result  of  restrictive  regis- 
tration practices. 

This  is  not  only  outdated— if  it  ever 
had  validity— but  it  is  clearly  hypo- 
critical. In  our  system,  no  right  is 
more  basic  than  the  right  to  vote.  Its 
exercise  is  the  very  symbol  of  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

It  is  not  that  we  don't  know  how  to 
do  things  better.  Many  States,  in  every 
region  of  the  Nation  have  reformed 
their  regi.stration  laws,  experimented 
with  improvements  and  found  cost-ef- 
fective ways  of  making  registration 
easier  while  keeping  the  system  secure 
from  fraud. 

Today— with  this  bill— we  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  from  these  labora- 
tories of  democracy  and  establish 
some  proven  techniques  to  improve 
voter  registration  all  across  the  land. 
We  have  the  chance  to  recognize  once 
and  for  all  that  the  role  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  discourage  voter  par- 
ticipation but,  indeed,  to  encourage  it. 

H.R.  2190.  the  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act.  is  a  bipartisan  bill  which 
ensures  citizens  wider  and  more  con- 
venient opportunities  for  registration 
while  still  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
our  electoral  process.  The  bill  is  the 
product  of  extensive  committee  hear- 
ings and  meetings  with  citizen  groups, 
academics,  local  officials,  and  many 
other  people  concerned  about  declin- 
ing voter  participation.  In  fact,  the 
central  concepts  of  the  bill  were  rec- 
ommended to  our  committee  by  elec- 
tion officials  themselves.  H.R.  2190 
counts  the  support  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  Electorate  and 
many  other  civic  organizations.  The 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  has  strongly  endorsed  the  bill's 
registration  programs. 

I  have  also  worked  closely  with  my 
colleague  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  Bill 
Thomas,  and  I  want  to  take  special 
note  of  his  substantial  contributions  in 
shaping  this  legislation.  Special  credit 
also  goes  to  the  majority  whip.  Bill 
Gray,  for  crucial  assistance,  to  Speak- 
er Tom  Foley,  and  to  John  Conyers, 
whose  efforts  over  the  years  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  every  citizen  has 
made  the  vote  before  use  today  possi- 
ble. 

H.R.  2190  is  a  very  simple  and 
straightforward  bill.  First,  let  me  tell 
you  what  it  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
change  the  qualifications  for  voting. 
Age  limits,  citizenship  and  residency 


requirements,  laws  dealing  with  felon's 
rights.  None  of  those  are  changed. 

Nor  does  the  bill  in  any  way  change 
the  rights  and  remedies  contained  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended,  or 
contain  provisions  for  same-day  regis- 
tration. 

What  H.R.  2190  does  do  is  expand 
the  opportunities  for  registration  in 
three  major  ways. 

First,  the  bill  requires  States  to 
permit  eligible  citizens  to  register 
when  applying  for  or  renewing  their 
driver's  licenses.  This  is  the  so-called 
motor-voter  provision.  Some  87  per- 
cent of  Americans  of  voting  age  have 
driver's  licenses,  so  motor-voter  will 
make  registration  immediately  accessi- 
ble to  millions  of  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life.  And  in  States  where  per- 
sonal IDs  are  available  through  motor 
vehicle  departments,  that  too  will  pro- 
vide a  convenient  registration  opportu- 
nity. 

We  use  the  driver's  license  procedure 
because  it  is  a  unique  system  already 
in  place  in  all  50  States.  Since  the  driv- 
er's license  application  requires  most 
of  the  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine an  eligible  registration  appli- 
cant—and in  most  States  contains  the 
extra  security  protection  of  photo- 
identification— the  two  systems  are 
ideal  for  meshing  together.  In  fact,  12 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  already  developed  motor-voter 
registration  programs,  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  all  States  to 
allow  citizens  to  apply  for  registration 
by  mail.  Postcard  registration  is  avail- 
able right  now  for  more  than  half  the 
eligible  voters  in  the  Nation,  so  the  bill 
simply  extends  this  opportunity  to  ev- 
eryone. The  mapy  States  that  have  al- 
ready implemented  mail  registration 
programs  report  no  increases  in  elec- 
tion fraud. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  registra- 
tion at  various  Government  agencies, 
such  as  Government  revenue  offices 
and  public  libraries.  Agency  registra- 
tion is  also  in  wide  use  today. 

These  three  registration  programs 
complement  traditional  procedures  for 
registering,  such  as  registration  at 
State  election  offices  and  local  court- 
houses, and,  when  fully  implemented, 
will  reach  nearly  every  eligible  voter. 
With  the  exception  of  printing  addi- 
tional forms  to  take  care  of  the  antici- 
pated increase  in  applications,  they 
should  add  little  burden  to  election  of- 
ficials. The  State  experience,  for  ex- 
ample, indicates  that  motor-voter  reg- 
istration adds  only  a  few  seconds  to 
the  total  driver's  license  application 
process. 

In  fact,  the  bill  will  give  election  of- 
ficials the  necessary  tools  to  do  their 
jobs  more  efficiently  and  cost-effec- 
tively. Costly  registration  campaigns 
can  be  reduced,  the  enormous  expense 
of   overtime   and   extra   help   will   be 


largely  eliminated,  and  by  smoothing 
out  the  registration  process  over  the 
full  year,  election  officials  will  be 
better  able  to  manage  their  operations 
and  serve  the  public. 

The  other  major  part  of  H.R.  2190 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  accu- 
rate and  up-to-date  registration  lists. 
Inaccurate  registration  lists  are  the 
bane  of  every  election  official,  can  lead 
to  fraud  and  are  extremely  costly  to 
the  states,  political  parties,  candidates 
and  others  who  depend  upon  them  for 
effective  voter  contact. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the 
committee  discovered  a  wide  range  of 
procedures  used  by  election  jurisdic- 
tions around  the  country  to  update 
their  lists.  While  some  of  these  proce- 
dures were  entirely  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate, others  were  questionable 
and  some  blatantly  discriminatory.  No 
one  can  really  argue  against  having  ac- 
curate registration  lists,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  schemes  and  tricks  around  to 
knock  eligible  people  off  the  rolls. 
More  than  40  States  currently  purge 
every  citizen  who  fails  to  vote  in  one 
or  more  elections.  A  number  of  States 
actually  drop  nonvoters  without  any 
notification. 

It  is  the  committee's  clear  intent 
that  no  one  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
registration  rolls  without  clear  evi- 
dence that  he  or  she  no  longer  quali- 
fies to  vote.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
sanctity  of  registration,  that  the  bill 
bans  States  from  using  discriminatory 
means,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to 
verify  registration  and,  further,  pro- 
hibits anyone  from  being  taken  off  the 
registration  list  simply  for  failing  to 
vote.  These  are  major  reforms  of 
present  practice. 

The  bill  provides  States  with  two  op- 
tions for  verifying  their  registration 
rolls. 

The  first  option  makes  use  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service's  National  Change 
of  Address  Program.  Under  this  inno- 
vative program,  voters  who  move  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  update 
their  registration  information  simply 
by  filling  out  standard  change-of-ad- 
dress  forms— the  same  ones  we  use 
today.  This  will  allow  States  to  trans- 
fer the  names  of  these  voters  from  the 
registration  list  in  their  former  pre- 
cincts onto  the  list  in  the  precincts 
into  which  they  are  moving.  Not  only 
will  registration  lists  in  both  locations 
thus  be  automatically  updated,  but 
States  will  be  able  to  notify  relocated 
voters  of  their  new  polling  places. 

In  lieu  of  this  option,  States  are  re- 
quired to  send  registrants,  at  least 
once  every  4  years,  a  nonforwardable 
address  verification  mailing.  The  bill 
allows  States  to  limit  their  verification 
mailings  to  people  who  failed  to  vote 
in  the  last  general  election.  Individuals 
whose  nonforwardable  mailing  is  re- 
turned to  election  officials  will  be  sent 
a  second,  forwardable  mailing,  inform- 


ing them  that  if  the  elections  board 
does  not  hear  from  them  within  30 
days,  their  names  will  be  transferred 
to  an  inactive,  4-year  holding  list.  At 
any  time  during  that  4-year  period,  in- 
dividuals so  transferred  may  show  up 
at  the  polls  and  vote  merely  by  estab- 
lishing their  eligibility. 

I  believe— and  so  do  most  election  of- 
ficials—that the  Postal  Service  option 
is  the  one  most  jurisdictions  will 
select.  Given  that  one-third  of  the 
Nation  moves  every  2  years  and  that 
recent  movers  are  among  the  lightest- 
voting  groups  today— due  to  difficul- 
ties re-registering— its  potential  impact 
on  voting  participation  is  obviously 
great.  Moreover,  it  is  inexpensive  and 
will  even  save  States  money  in  the 
long  run. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
cost.  As  with  any  investment,  H.R. 
2190  does  entail  some  up-front  ex- 
penses. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  compliance  with 
H.R.  2190  will  cost  States,  in  direct 
outlays,  an  average  of  $20  million  to 
$25  million  a  year  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  program. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  noted 
is  that  the  bill  provides  States  plenty 
of  help  in  implementing  registration 
programs.  In  fact,  H.R.  2190  author- 
izes "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary," 
including  up  to  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1992  to  help  States  verify  their 
registration  rolls. 

Second,  costs  under  the  bill  will  rap- 
idly decline  over  time.  For  example, 
costs  associated  with  the  motor-voter 
program  will  decrease  significantly 
once  the  initial,  3-  to  5-year  driver  li- 
cense cycle  in  each  State  elapses.  The 
Michigan  motor-voter  program— which 
began  in  1975— serv-es  750,000  people  a 
year  and  costs  just  $100,000.  That 
comes  out  to  13  cents  per  transaction. 

The  expense  of  mail  and  agency  reg- 
istration programs  will  also  decline 
after  the  beginning  "start-up"  period, 
during  which  time  new  forms  must  be 
printed  and  distributed.  The  incremen- 
tal, operating  cost  of  individual  regis- 
tration transactions  is  very  low.  And 
since  registration  lists  will  be  kept  ac- 
curate. States  also  will  save  the  print- 
ing and  postage  expenses  that  arise 
from  sending  ineligible  voters  costly 
sample  ballots  and  other  voting  mate- 
rials. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  es- 
timate the  cost  of  a  new  program,  es- 
pecially one  such  as  this.  But  based  on 
the  information  gathered  during  our 
hearings,  I  believe  the  CBO's  estimate 
to  be  realistic.  I  also  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  put  the  estimate  in  proper  per- 
spective. The  real  question,  after  all,  is 
not  the  expense  of  any  specific  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  bill  but  the  cost 
to  our  Nation  of  more  than  50  million 
unregistered  voters.  Prom  that  van- 
tage point,  $20  million  to  $25  million 
in  annual  costs  for  the  first  5  years  of 
the  program  is  a  small  price  to  under- 


write the  vitality  of  our  democracy, 
and  I  am  confident  our  appropriations 
colleagues  will  have  no  problems  fund- 
ing this  legislation  equitably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  let  me 
quickly  respond  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions I  have  most  frequently  been 
asked  about  this  bill: 

Does  the  bill  provide  for  same  day 
registration?  The  answer  is  no.  it  does 
not.  After  careful  study,  the  commit- 
tee determined  that  it  is  not  feasible 
at  this  point  to  mandate  same  day  reg- 
istration as  a  national  procedure,  al- 
though the  issue  may  be  worth  revisit- 
ing in  several  years,  by  which  time  im- 
plementation of  H.R.  2190  is  likely  to 
have  brought  about  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  eligible 
voters  still  unregistered. 

Will  the  bill  promote  election  fraud? 
The  answer  is  absolutely  no.  H.R.  2190 
is  a  tough  antifraud  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion not  only  contains  all  the  present 
safeguards  against  fraud  and  abuse, 
but  goes  beyond  the  security  stand- 
ards now  in  place.  Not  only  does  it  get 
rid  of  the  deadwood  on  the  rolls— 
thereby  reducing  the  potential  for 
fraud  at  the  source— but  it  requires 
every  applicant  for  registration  to  sign 
an  oath  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
he  or  she  is  eligible  to  vote.  And  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  motor-voter 
program  requires  more  identification 
than  current  registration  procedures. 

Does  the  bill  have  any  affect  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended?  Here 
too,  the  answer  is  no.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  bill  establishes  a  new  legal 
framework  addressing  registration  in 
addition  to  existing  law,  in  particular, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  is  meant  to  change  the  existing 
rights  and  remedies  provided  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  or  to  undercut 
the  standards  of  proof  governing  that 
Act. 

Does  the  enforcement  section  of  the 
bill  in  anyway  inhibit  individuals  or 
groups  from  registering  voters.  Again, 
the  answer  is  no.  While  H.R.  2190  is  a 
strong  antifraud  bill,  its  enforcement 
section  appropriately  covers  only 
those  actions  and  omissions  done  in- 
tentionally. This  provision  contains,  in 
its  frame,  the  requirement  that  all  ac- 
tions and  omissions  covered  by  the  sec- 
tion be  knowing  and  willful.  The  re- 
quirement that  individuals  act  "know- 
ingly and  willfully  "  stated  in  the  open- 
ing frame  to  the  section  covers  each 
element  of  the  section,  including  those 
in  both  subsection  (1)  and  subsection 
(2). 

Getting  H.R.  2190  to  the  floor  has 
been  a  process  of  consultation,  com- 
promise, and  refinement.  What  has 
emerged  from  these  wide  discussions  is 
a  bill  which  can  be  supported  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  truly  in- 
terested in  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties for  eligible  citizens  to  register  to 
vote.  This  bill  has  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
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port,  and  for  the  record  I'd  like  to  note 
the  following  Members  who  wanted  to 
become  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2190  but 
whose  names  were  not  included  when 
the  committee's  report  was  printed: 
Representatives  Bosco.  Dellums, 
DowNiry,  Flake,  Prank.  Hayes.  Ken- 
nelly.  Klezcka.  Pease,  Sabo.  Stokes, 
Towns,  Waxman,  and  Weldon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  has  come 
far  in  our  electoral  practices,  granting 
the  franchise  to  blacks,  women,  and 
those  over  the  age  of  18,  and  protect- 
ing voters  against  discrimination. 

But  too  many  eligible  citizens  today 
fail  to  vote,  in  large  measure  because 
too  many  obstacles  to  voting  still 
remain.  Declining  voter  participation 
is  a  national  embarrassment  and  poses 
potentially  serious  problems  for  our 
political  institutions. 

As  we  applaud  the  outbreak  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  abroad,  we 
should  take  this  step  to  renew  our  de- 
mocracy here  at  home.  The  founders 
of  this  Nation  expressly  entrusted 
Congress  with  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  manner  by  which 
Members  of  this  great  body  are  elect- 
ed. Our  unfinished  business  is  to 
reduce  the  obstacles  to  voting  to  the 
absolute  minimum  while  assuring  that 
our  elections  remain  fair  and  secure. 
H.R.  2190,  the  most  significant  elec- 
tion reform  legislation  since  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  itself,  represents  a 
giant  step  in  that  direction.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval. 

D  1500 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  rise  in  support 
of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  less 
than  its  critics  have  claimed  it  to  be, 
and.  frankly,  more  than  some  of  its 
supporters  believe  it  to  be.  It  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  which,  although  compre- 
hensive at  the  Federal  level,  provides  a 
significant  amount  of  individual  deci- 
sionmaking for  States  and  areas  where 
clearly  the  States  should  have  that 
kind  of  individual  decisionmaking. 

I,  too,  as  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift], 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  a  long  and 
mostly  positive  working  relationship, 
feel  compelled  primarily  to  talk  about 
what  this  bill  is  not,  since  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  bill  are  in  fact  criti- 
cisms which  the  bill  does  not  deserve. 
For  example,  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  be  very,  very  careful  about 
material  that  has  been  disseminated  in 
terms  of  cost.  There  is  in  fact  one 
piece  of  information  from  a  study 
group  which  says  that  the  cost  of  H.R. 
2190  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
$200  million.  If  we  would  examine  the 
documents,  I  think  we  would  find  that 
the  actual  amount  is  $200,000. 

Now.  we  are  often  accused  of  drop- 
ping zeroes  in  spending  money  in  vari- 


ous areas,  but  I  would  hope  that  when 
wc  report  on  this  bill,  we  would  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  a  $200  million  cost 
but  a  $200,000  cost. 

During  debate  on  the  rule  there  was 
an  accusation  that  the  bill  is  virtually 
useless  becau.se  of  its  vagueness,  for 
example,  in  section  106.  There  is  no 
specificity  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
criminal  convictions  under  which 
someone  would  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  There  was  a  discussion  about  the 
fact  that  if  they  meant  a  felony,  they 
should  have  said,  "a  felony,"  and  if 
they  meant  a  misdemeanor,  they 
should  have  said,  "a  misdemeanor." 
They  said  this  bill  is  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  use,  and  look  at  all  the  mandat- 
ing that  is  required." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  entire  section  in  dealing  with  the 
information  on  death,  criminal  convic- 
tion, or  mental  incapacity,  because  it 
is  stated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
bill,  after  that  kind  of  vital  statistic  in- 
formation is  transmitted  to  the  official 
voter  registration  list  for  adjustment, 
it  is  under  State  law.  The  decision  as 
to  which  criminal  conviction  removes 
someone  from  the  voting  list  is  to  be 
determined  under  State  law.  What 
kind  of  mental  incapacity  is  to  be  de- 
termined as  to  what  removes  someone 
from  the  voter  list  is  to  be  determined 
under  State  law. 

If  someone  wants  to  argue  that  we 
are  vague  in  that  area,  I  guess  they 
can  argue  on  a  specificity  basis  that  we 
are  vague.  We  do  not  have  the  Federal 
Government  dicatating  what  specific 
criminal  convictions  are  going  to  keep 
someone  from  or  remove  someone 
from  the  voter  list.  We  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that.  We  had  no  inten- 
tion of  involving  ourselves  in  an  area 
where  the  State  ought  to  make  that 
decision,  and  in  fact  the  bill  says  that 
the  States  should  make  that  decision. 

We  also  had  some  of  our  colleagues 
upset  by  the  fact  that  in  their  particu- 
lar States  fishing  and  hunting  licenses 
are  sold  at  7-Eleven's  and  other  kinds 
of  convenience  outlets,  and  that  all  of 
a  sudden  the  Federal  Government  is 
mandating  that  the  local  7-Eleven  reg- 
ister voters.  I  would  entertain  some- 
one's examination  of  the  bill  and  the 
terminology  that  was  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  government  agencies  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  voter  regis- 
tration area,  requiring  absolute  neu- 
trality under  Federal  penalty  of  law, 
in  a  neutral  way  offering  the  opportu- 
nity to  register  people,  not  in  private 
enterprise  areas,  but  for  example,  as 
the  bill  says,  in  "fishing  and  hunting 
bureaus,"  agencies  of  the  government. 

Now,  we  have  an  outreach  program 
for  the  private  sector  to  be  involved  if 
they  so  wish.  In  California  we  have 
been  able  to  involve  fast  food  fran- 
chises and  outlets  in  a  number  of 
other  areas  in  offering  an  opportunity 
to  register  people  to  vote.  I  think, 
given  today's  lifestyle  of  people,  it  is 


not  inappropriate  that  the  Govern- 
ment try  to  be  as  outreaching  and  for- 
ward-looking as  possible,  including  the 
private  sector,  in  extending  people  an 
opportunity  to  register. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  complaint 
levied  against  the  bill  is  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  voter  turnout,  and 
some  say,  "We  really  don't  think  it  is 
supposed  to  increase  voter  turnout  or 
we  don't  think  it  will."  I  will  a^k  them 
to  turn  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  No. 
1,  it  says,  "to  increase  registration  of 
citizens  as  voters."  It  is  not  that  the 
registered  voters  are  necessarily  going 
to  turn  out. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
we  have  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  do 
in  the  area  of  an  honest  and  fair  ap- 
portionment, in  the  area  of  campaign 
finance,  and  in  putting  back  into  the 
picture  local  people  so  they  can  feel  as 
though  they  have  a  chance  to  influ- 
ence an  election.  All  of  those  are  items 
that  would  affect  turnout. 

What  this  bill  intends  to  do  and 
indeed  does  is  to  get  people  in  a  con- 
venient way  registered  and.  more  im- 
portantly, in  an  orderly  fashion,  re- 
moved from  the  rolls  so  that  what  we 
have  are  accurate  rolls.  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable program  to  get  people  to  vote 
is  to,  first  of  all.  have  an  accurate  roll 
from  which  one  can  make  those 
choices,  not  one  which  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  on  or  impossible  to  get 
off,  but  one  which  is  reasonable  and 
orderly  in  putting  people  on  and  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  in  removing  them. 

Mr.  SWIFT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]  for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  join  my  colleagues  in  strong 
support  of  this  momentous  and  historic  piece 
of  legislation,  H.R.  2190,  the  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1989.  This  bill  will  make  voter  reg- 
istration more  accessible  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who,  for  a  numt)er  of  reasons,  do 
not  have  the  means  to  register. 

Five  years  ago  we  celebrated  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
mark  the  significant  progress  we  have  made 
in  allowing  our  citizenry  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  With  the  passage  of  the  1 965  act,  many 
blatant  and  sinister  obstacles  administered 
through  the  repressive  Jim  Crow  laws  were 
dismantled.  Yet,  today  many  Americans— par- 
ticularly minorities  and  low-income  persons — 
are  still  locked  out  of  the  electoral  process  as 
other  impediments  prevent  full  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  on  election  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  one  of 
the  worst  voter  turnout  records  among  indus- 
trialized nations.  In  the  Presidential  election 
year  of  1984,  only  53.1  percent  of  the  voting 
age  went  to  the  ballot  box,  and  in  1986  only 
37.1  percent.  And  only  50.8  percent  of  the 
population  voted  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 


tion. Some  75  million  Amencans  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1988  election,  and  an  amazing 
59  million  of  these  citizens  were  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  at  all  according  to  the  U.S. 
census  and  voting  registration  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1988  report.  The  disappointingly  low  elec- 
tion turnout  represents  a  movement  away 
from  the  principle  for  which  this  Nation  has  re- 
vered over  the  last  200  years.  It  is  truly  a  trag- 
edy when  neariy  half  of  our  citizens  do  not 
cast  their  ballots  and  exercise  their  rights  as 
citizens.  And,  when  we  in  the  United  States 
are  in  dead  last  among  the  democracies  of 
the  wortd  as  a  voting  populous,  I  believe  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  elected  officials  to  remove 
any  barriers  which  prevent  political  participa- 
tion. 

The  right  to  cast  one's  ballot  is  a  j^ared 
one  hallowed  by  the  countless  number  of  tnen 


Nation  must  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
employ  their  rights  as  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set  an  example  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  viewing  this  debate 
and  cast  your  vote  in  favor  of  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1 990. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4V2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 

NUNZIO]. 

D  1510 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  2190.  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  it.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 


and  women  who  dedicated  their  lives  dur1wg_.  guished    chairman    of    the 


the  civil  rights  struggle  to  gam  equal  nghts  for'^ubcommittee.  Mr.  Swift, 
all  Americans.  Everyone  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  have  a  voice  in  our  government.  It 
took  the  lives  of  James  Cheney,  Andrew 
Goodman,  Michael  Swerner,  and  others  to 
awaken  Congress  to  the  harsh  realities  of 
voting  impediments  and  prompted  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
These  brave  patriots  gave  their  lives  so  that 
others  may  have  the  privilege  they  endeav- 
ored to  make  available  for  everyone.  I  hope 
that  their  lives  were  not  lost  in  vain  especially 
when  this  Congress,  on  this  day.  of  this  year, 
can  extend  universal  suffrage  and  uphold  the 
one  man,  one  vote  principle  established  in  the 
Reynolds  versus  Sims  case  in  1964.  After 
more  than  two  decades,  we  have  taken  down 
part  of  a  wall  denying  Afncan-Amencans  and 
others  the  right  to  vote  by  removing  literacy 
tests,  poll  taxes,  and  other  shenanigans.  How- 
ever, these  have  been  replaced  in  disguise  by 
the  inability  to  get  to  the  polls,  and  missed  op- 
portunities to  register.  The  low  national  voter 
turnout  in  November  1988  represents  a  sad 
chapter  in  the  story  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  optimistic  as  we  turn  the 
pages  of  this  story  on  to  a  new  chapter.  We 
can  and  must  provide  the  means  to  allow 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  H.R.  2190  is  the 
mechanism  that  will  engender  greater  voter 
participation  in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion simply  allows  voter  registration  while  one 
registers  for  a  driving  permit,  or  registration  by 
mail  for  those  who  cannot  register  in  person. 

It  has  already  been  proven  that  when 
people  register  they  are  likely  to  vote.  In  fact, 
some  80  to  90  percent  of  those  registered  ac- 
tually cast  their  vote.  However,  only  60  per- 
cent of  voting  age  Americans  are  registered. 
In  a  poll  conducted  after  the  1988  election, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nonvoters  surveyed 
said  that  registration  prevented  them  from 
voting  in  the  election.  Thus,  I  think  we  should 
direct  our  efforts  to  removing  obstacles  to 
voter  registration.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  to  move  away  from  partisan  pol- 
itics and  toward  cooperative  politics  so  that 
the  door  of  every  registrar  in  the  land  will 
always  be  open. 

We  must  capitalize  on  this  occasion  to 
move  forward  with  the  creed  of  universal  suf- 
frage— an  essential  right  in  a  political  democ- 
racy. To  remain  true  to  the  ideals  inscnbed  in 
our    Constitution,    the    people    of    our    great 


Elections 
for  spon- 
soring H.R.  2190.  a  bill  that  would  es- 
tablish  a   uniform   national  standard 
for  voter  registration. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  hard-work- 
ing ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Thomas,  for  his  diligence  and  coopera- 
tion in  both  the  subcommittee  and  in 
full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  precious 
rights  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution 
is  the  right  to  vote.  Voting  must  be 
possible  for  all  of  our  citizens  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  have  meaning.  From  our 
earliest  days,  restrictions  on  the  right 
to  vote  have  been  gradually  eliminat- 
ed. We  no  longer  require  voters  to  be 
men,  property  owners,  or  long-time 
residents  to  be  eligible.  This  bill  takes 
the  next  step  by  eliminating  yet  an- 
other barrier  to  full  voting  participa- 
tion. 

Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  drastically  and  nearly 
continuously  since  1960.  The  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1990  will 
help  reverse  that  troubling  trend. 

In  1984,  there  were  approximately 
168  million  citizens  of  voting  age;  93 
million  voted  for  the  President,  while 
75  million  did  not.  In  1986,  61  million 
people  voted  for  congressional  candi- 
dates, while  111  million  potential 
voters  failed  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Over  three-fifths  of  eligible  Ameri- 
cans did  not  vote  in  1986.  producing 
the  third  lowest  midterm  election 
turnout  in  a  century  and  a  half.  Ex- 
cluding the  South,  the  1986  voter  par- 
ticipation rate  was  the  lowest  level  re- 
corded for  an  off-year  election  since 
1798. 

Major  studies  have  been  designed  to 
discover  why  so  many  Americans  do 
not  vote.  The  No.  1  reason  was  not 
being  registered.  Registration  proce- 
dures have  placed  tremendous  re- 
straints on  eligible  voters  for  a  long 
time.  This  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
those  restraints. 

Nonvoters  do  not  vote  because  they 
find  out  too  late  they  are  not  regis- 
tered. H.R.  2190  prohibits  the  removal 
of  any  individual  simply  for  not 
voting.  It  establishes  address  verifica- 


tion procedures  to  update  and  main- 
tain registration  rolls. 

The  motor-voter  registration  provi- 
sion in  the  act  would  allow  high  school 
students  to  apply  for  voter  registra- 
tion when  obtaining  their  driver's  li- 
cense. 

H.R.  2190  provides  mail-in  voter  reg- 
istration, which  will  allow  our  senior 
citizens  and  handicapped  citizens  to 
register  through  the  mail.  It  also  pro- 
vides voter  registration  through  Feder- 
al and  State  agencies,  granting  maxi- 
mum accessibility. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  year  of 
hard  work  by  all  of  the  members  of 
Chairman  Swift's  Election  Subcom- 
mittee. In  reaching  this  final  stage, 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
gave  up  some  important  positions,  and 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
gained  some  important  language.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  bill.  Even  the  minority 
views  in  the  report  are  bipartisan.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  always  tried  hard  to  accommodate 
and  incorporate  everybody's  views  to 
the  maximum  extent.  Mr.  Swift  and 
Mr.  Thomas  have  done  so  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  recognized  that 
States  would  incur  some  costs  in  set- 
ting up  new  registration  programs.  We 
provided  for  $50  million  to  help  them 
do  so.  That  is  about  25  cents  for  every 
citizen  eligible  to  vote.  So  cost  should 
not  be  any  reason  to  oppose  this  bill. 
You  should  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
will  make  it  possible  for  many  more 
citizens  to  register  and  vote.  It  does 
not  make  it  easier  to  commit  fraud— 
on  the  contrary,  it  provides  additional 
safeguards  against  fraud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has 
talked  a  lot  about  compaign  reforms. 
So  far,  we  haven't  done  much  about 
campaign  reforms.  This  bill— a  simple 
and  uncomplicated  voter  registration 
bill— is  a  test  of  our  willingness.  If  we 
can't  act  on  this  bill,  what  chance  do 
we  have  when  we  get  down  to  business 
on  real  campaign  reforms?  If  we  mean 
what  we  say,  we  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel].  the  distinguished  former  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1988  Presidential  election  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  United  States  since  1960  of  de- 
clining participation.  Yes,  there  was  a 
half-percent  bleep  in  1984,  but  other- 
wise we  have  been  on  a  downhill 
grade.  Many  of  us  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  even  the  citi- 
zens of  El  Salvador  are  able  to  vote  at 
twice  the  participation  rate  as  those 
people  who  vote  to  install  a  United 
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states  Congress  in  these  seats  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  wondered 
about  this.  We  have  pondered.  We 
have  thought  of  ways  to  change  our 
procedures  to  encourage  greater  par- 
ticipation. 

I  myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  corollary  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
this  country  seems  to  be  the  right  not 
to  vote. 

During  this  period  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  passed.  Nearly  every  State 
moved  to  open  up  its  registration  pro- 
cedures and  add  outreach  processes  as 
well.  Five  States  now  currently  have 
no  registration  or  Election  Day  regis- 
tration. Even  in  spite  of  that  the  par 
ticipation  rates  have  gone  down. 
Those  States  who  have  made  their 
processes  most  open  have  also  had  de- 
clining participation  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that 
registration  is  particularly  difficult  or 
restrictive  out  there  in  the  States,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  in  our  system  I 
think  we  have  to  take  every  effort  to 
make  sure  the  system  is  as  open  as 
possible  and  is  attractive  to  potential 
voters. 

If  we  lived  in  a  neutral  world,  it 
would  be  my  inclination  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  State  process,  and  for 
many  years  I  have  stood  before  this 
body  and  suggested  we  not  do  so.  Now. 
however,  I  think  we  have  made  a  very 
small  step  toward  improving  registra- 
tion procedures,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
the  experiment. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
support  is  not  unconditioned.  There 
are  a  lot  of  ways  to  ruin  this  bill  on 
the  way  to  enactment,  and,  if  some  of 
those  ways  slip  in.  particularly  large 
amounts  of  money,  I  am  going  to  slip 
out. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want 
to  say  that  it  is  time,  after  having 
wrestled  with  this  problem  for  20 
years  in  this  Congress,  to  make  some 
very  small  improvements.  The  com- 
mittee has  wrestled  in  a  very  difficult 
thicket.  I  myself  have  labored  on  that 
conunittee  in  what  some  have  consid- 
ered durance  vile  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades. We  never  produced  something 
like  this. 

No,  this  is  not  perfect.  Yes,  it  im- 
poses on  the  States.  Nevertheless  it  is 
a  very  small  step  to  tell  our  citizens 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  deserves  a 
chance.  I  intend  to  try  to  give  it  one. 

Mr.  SWIPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Swift  for  his  perse- 
verance in  bringing  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. Tlie  ballot  is  the  single 
most  important  tool  citizens  can  use  to 
influence  our  Government.  Yet,  voter 
participation  in  this  country  remains 


shamefully  low.  We  must  make  it 
easie-  for  individuals  to  register  and 
stay  registered  to  vote. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
renr.oving  barriers  that  prevent  and 
dlscouragf^  citizens  from  participating 
in  cloctions  and  exercising  their  fran- 
chise. Currpnt  \n*eT  registration  pro- 
cedures may  not  be  as  obviously  dis- 
criminatory as  the  poll  tax,  literacy 
tests,  and  selective  purges,  but  they 
are  discriminatory. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  say  this 
legislation  will  result  in  voter  fraud 
and  an  excessive  financial  and  admin- 
istrative burden  on  the  States.  That's 
simply  not  true. 

We  don't  have  a  problem  with 
people  voting  more  than  they  should 
in  elections.  We  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  people  not  voting  at  all. 

My  home  State  of  Oregon  passed 
motor  voter  registration  legislation 
last  year.  For  a  State  with  2.5  million 
residents,  the  operating  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  about  $400,000  between  1989 
and  1993. 

But  we  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  in- 
creased voter  participation.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  people  to 
vote.  And  to  improve  registration  and 
access  to  the  polls.  This  bill  does  that. 

n     1520 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Nevada 
[Mrs.  Vucanovich],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Swift  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  many  months  of  hard  work 
on  fnis  legislation.  I  am  convinced 
that  H.R.  2190  is  a  classic  example  of 
good  intentions  gone  bad. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
would  create  a  national  system  of 
voter  registration  procedures,  which 
proponents  argue,  would  increase  the 
registration  rolls.  Under  this  premise, 
the  proponents  assume  that  increased 
registration  will  result  in  an  increase 
in  voter  turnout.  This  goal  is  noble 
indeed,  but  H.R.  2190  will  not  achieve 
it.  In  the  1984  Presidential  election, 
my  State  of  Nevada  registered  41.6 
percent  of  all  eligible  voters  and  had  a 
voter  turnout  rate  of  80.4  percent.  At 
the  time  of  the  1988  Presidential  elec- 
tion, motor  voter  was  initiated  and 
voter  registration  had  indeed  in- 
creased to  44.1  percent:  unfortunately, 
the  turnout  rate  dropped  3  percent. 
Additionally,  a  recent  CBS-New  York 
Times  poll  of  nonvoters  showed  97 
percent  of  nonvoters  gave  reasons 
other  than  problems  with  the  registra- 
tion process.  Further,  56  percent  of 
those  polled  could  not  give  a  specific 
reason  for  not  being  registered  or 
simply  had  no  interest  in  the  election. 
According  to  these  figures,  it  is  quite 
doubtful  that  a  significant  increase  in 
voter  turnout  will  result. 


In  a  practical  sense,  the  true  cost  of 
this  measure  is  still  unknown;  in  fact. 
State  officials  have  indicated  that  it  is 
possible  that  this  initiative  could  run 
over  $1  billion.  Presently,  $50  million 
would  be  authorized  for  H.R.  2190, 
however,  CBO  estimates  that  the  real 
costs  to  the  Federal  Governmert 
would  be  $200  million  annually  and 
direct  costs  to  States  and  localities 
could  be  as  much  as  $90  million.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  potential  short- 
fall which  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  each  State.  Consequently,  H.R. 
2190  will  take  precious  funding  away 
from  more  important  programs. 

Serious  fraud  issues  are  also  raised 
by  this  bill;  it  is  in  fact  an  invitation  to 
voter  fraud.  H.R.  2190  requires  mail 
registration  without  the  benefit  of  no- 
torization  or  signature  verification.  In 
addition,  the  measure  does  not  allow 
purging  of  nonvoters  from  lists  and 
more  importantly,  H.R.  2190  will  re- 
place all  State  voter  fraud  laws,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  original  law  is 
able  to  grant  the  State  better  protec- 
tion against  fraud. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  support  motor 
voter  registration  and  other  voter  out- 
reach programs  which  will  increase 
voter  participation.  However,  I  think 
that  all  of  you  will  agree  that  each 
State  has  a  separate  and  unique  iden- 
tity whose  idiosyncrasies  conform  to 
the  people  who  live  there.  States  must 
have  the  freedom  to  design  a  system 
that  takes  these  differences  into  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members,  before  you 
vote,  read  the  bill  and  find  out  how  it 
will  affect  your  State.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  bill  is  costly,  onerous,  may  in- 
crease voter  fraud,  and  is  sim.ply  un- 
necessary. H.R.  2190.  the  motor  voter 
bill  is  a  lemon,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  vote  no  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller],  a  member  who  has  been  very 
interested  in  the  area  of  voter  registra- 
tion reform. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
start  by  thanking  and  commending  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  for 
his  herculean  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation,  and  also  I  want  to  thank 
and  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Thomas] 
for  his  incredible  efforts. 

Now,  I  understand  there  are  some 
Members  who  are  concerned  that  the 
rule  on  this  legislation  did  not  offer 
enough  opportunity  for  amendments, 
and  I  sympathize  with  that  and  I  sup- 
port the  effort  to  allow  amendments. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  antifraud  provi- 
sions could  be  made  tougher,  and  that 
is  a  commendable  effort;  but  Mr. 
Chairman,   let   us   make   no   mistake 
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about  this.  This  is  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

In  America,  a  paltry  61  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  do  so.  This  in  a 
country  that  is  supposed  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  democracy  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  86  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  have  a  driver's 
license.  Through  the  simple  act  of 
making  it  possible  to  register  to  vote 
while  getting  a  driver's  license  we  have 
the  chance  to  improve  our  shameful 
voter  turnout. 

Eastern  Europe  is  crying  out  for  par- 
ticipatory democracies.  This  bill  will 
increase  participation  in  this  democra- 
cy. Let  us  bring  some  of  the  voters 
back  into  the  voting  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  2190. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2190,  legislation  which 
seeks  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
eligible  citizens  to  register  to  vote. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
is  a  good  starting  point  for  addressing 
the  need  to  make  easier  the  process  of 
voter  registration.  While  the  bill  pro- 
vides registration  by  mail  as  well  as 
when  applying  for  a  driver's  license,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  still  do 
more. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Personnel  and  Moderniza- 
tion, I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  provides  voter  registration 
forms  along  with  the  change  address 
form  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  which  merely  makes  voter  regis- 
tration forms  and  information  avail- 
able in  U.S.  Postal  facilities.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  other  legislative  ini- 
tiatives so  that  we  can  continue  efforts 
to  remove  barriers  to  voter  participa- 
tion. However,  today  we  focus  our  at- 
tention on  H.R.  2190. 

Being  an  active  member  over  the 
years  of  the  Civil  Rights  and  Labor 
Movements,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
those  that  literally  died  for  the  right 
to  vote  in  this  country.  We  must 
always  remain  very  aware  of  the  strug- 
gles set  forth  to  enact  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  always  be  pre- 
pared to  remove  those  barriers  which 
prevent  participation  in  this  Nation's 
political  process. 

As  we  know  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
sent a  city  that  has  on  many  occasions 
set  forth  serious  barriers  to  voter  reg- 
istration and  participation.  I  have  wit- 
nessed massive  purges  of  the  rolls  in 
Chicago,  obviously  making  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  again  reach  a  reasonable 
level  of  voter  registrants.  Thousands 
of  black  and  hispanic  voters  are  clear- 
ly lost  through  the  purging  process, 
yet  today,  some  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  not  in  need  of  a  voter  registration 
bill.  H.R.   2190  clearly  prohibits  this 


kind  of  activity  and  we  in  Chicago 
need  it. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  cost  of 
this  bill  will  ultimately  be  nominal  on 
the  state-level,  including  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We've  already  seen  extremely 
low  cost  estimates  out  of  States  such 
as  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Nevada. 

When  we  live  in  a  country  where 
one-third  of  the  electorate— some  70 
million  people  aren't  registered  to 
vote,  we  are  in  dire  need  of  a  legisla- 
tive remedy.  We  are  in  need  of  uni- 
form and  nondiscriminatory  voter  reg- 
istration laws,  and  therefore  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues'  fervent  support  of 
H.R.  2190  as  we  vote  today. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluc- 
tant as  I  am  to  vote  against  a  bill  crafted  and 
supported  by  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House,  I  will  vote  "no"  on  H.R.  2190,  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act.  on  final  passage. 
There  are  simply  too  many  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  compel  me  to  call  for  its  reworking  as 
opposed  to  Its  passage. 

Primary  among  my  concerns  is  that  the  bill 
could  make  it  more  difficult  to  prevent,  detect, 
and  prosecute  voting  fraud.  No  Federal  court 
)unsdiction  in  America  has  devoted  more  Gov- 
ernment resources  to  the  elimination  of  voting 
fraud  than  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  The 
cooperation  of  our  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
anti-fraud  practices  and  procedures  is  a  prom- 
ising and  ongoing  undertaking. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  new  mecha- 
nisms required  by  the  bill,  designed  as  they 
are  to  make  registration  easier  and  quicker, 
actually  run  counter  to  the  direction  of  some 
of  our  most  imaginative  fraud  prevention 
measures. 

For  example,  a  Federal  grand  jury  which 
looked  Into  alleged  voting  fraud  in  Chicago 
has  suggested  the  use  of  thumbprints  on 
voter  registration  and  ballot  application  forms, 
in  addition  to  requirements  already  in  place  for 
authenticating  signatures.  The  registration-by- 
mall  provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
actually  would  reduce  the  opportunities  for 
checking  even  the  signatures. 

Second,  but  still  very  important  to  my  State, 
the  cost  of  Implementing  the  bill  is  prohibitive. 
Since  it  would  fall  largely  on  State  shoulders,  I 
am  certainly  not  surprised  that  we  have  heard 
cries  of  objection  from  our  governors,  secre- 
tanes  of  state,  and  boards  of  elections. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  estimates  that  the 
costs  of  implementing  H.R.  2190  in  my  State 
alone  would  exceed  $37  million  in  the  first 
year  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  new  system  in 
perpetuity.  , 

Governor  Thompson]  Is  hard-pressed  to 
know  where  that  money  will  come  from,  and 
he  will  find  no  comfort  in  turning  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  help. 

Finally,  I  have  my  own  personal  doubts 
whether  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  2190  addresses 
the  actual  cause  of  low  voter  tumout. 

We  can  relax  the  requirements  for  registra- 
tion until  It's  like  falling  off  a  log.  We  can 
spend  a  lot  of  other  governments'  money  on 
removing  every  conceivable  obstacle  between 
the  voter  and  the  polling  booth.  But  if  the 
voters  do  not  believe  they  have  a  stake  In  the 


outcome  of  the  contest  or  the  results  of  the 
referendum,  even  letting  them  vote  tiy  fax  will 
not  bring  the  count  up  a  great  deal. 

I  commend  my  leaders  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  a  well-intentioned  effort  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  full  body.  Neverttte- 
less,  when  every  political  leader  in  Illinois  who 
has  contacted  me  about  this  bill  has  urged  me 
to  vote  against  it,  I  have  to  take  that  Into  ac- 
count. 

Let's  collect  the  most  creative  voter  regis- 
tration techniques  from  around  Vne  country 
and  make  news  of  them  available  to  our  State 
and  local  election  officials. 

Let's  create  Incentives  for  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  those  proposals  which,  in 
the  studied  judgment  of  the  local  officials,  ad- 
dress their  specific  needs. 

And  let's  allow  those  jurisdictions  wfio  are 
pushing  out  the  frontiers  of  ant-fraud  and  anti- 
discrimination programs  to  continue  to  lead 
the  way,  wrth  our  help. 

Over  and  above  that,  we  could  do  nothing 
more  effective  toward  a  t)etter  tumout  on 
election  day  than  doing  our  jobs  honestly,  cre- 
atively, and  courageously.  In  that  way  only — 
as  opposed  to  artificial  substitutes — can  we  In- 
spire new  respect,  new  tjelief,  and  new  Inter- 
est in  representative  government  on  the  part 
of  our  constituents.  The  future  of  democracy 
in  this  country  depends  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton],  a  distinguished  Member  in- 
volved in  a  significant  number  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform  areas. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Michi- 
gan has  employed  much  the  same  ap- 
proach that  this  bill  embodies  today 
that  is  under  debate  this  afternoon.  In 
fact,  approximately  800,000  voters 
take  advantage  of  access  to  registra- 
tion when  they  apply  for  or  renew 
their  drivers'  licenses.  The  system 
runs  at  a  cost  that  translates  to  about 
13  cents  per  transaction.  It  works.  The 
system  has  been  found  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
my  county  and  towTiship  clerks  over 
the  last  10  days  or  so,  and  they  are 
very  proud  of  the  system  that  they 
have,  because  they  know  that  is  per- 
formance has  done  very  well. 

Michigan  has  an  excellent  record  in 
its  conduct  of  registrations  and  elec- 
tions. 

The  motor-voter  registration  works. 

Now,  the  question  is  often  asked,  is 
this  an  unreasonable  Federal  intrusion 
into  State  functions?  Well,  we  are  not 
trying  to  run  the  elections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  only  trying 
to  establish  a  reasonable  national 
standard  providing  greater  access  to 
registration.  That  is  what  this  debate 
should  center  on.  States  still  have  the 
power  to  improve  their  system  if  they 
so  desire. 

As  I  indicated,  this  works  for  Michi- 
gan. In  fact,  in  Michigan  where  they 
have  already  begun  to  embark  on  a 
computerization  program  that  should 
be  completed  by  the  midnineties.  they 
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are  going  to  have  to  roll  that  up  a 
little  bit  earlier  so  that  they  can  com- 
plete that  earlier  than  they  had  origi- 
nally anticipated,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
be  a  problem.  In  fact,  with  the  Federal 
incentive  now  that  will  provide  some 
funds  for  that,  as  it  will  to  all  50 
States.  Michigan  is  in  a  good  position. 
This  is  good  politics  and  it  is  good 
policy.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
this  measure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Michigan  has  the  so-called  motor- 
voter. 

Mr.  UPTON.  We  do  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  And 
you  are  not  computerized? 

Mr.  UPTON.  It  is  not  computerized 
at  this  moment,  though  there  are 
steps  to  do  so  in  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  are  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  mandate 
computerization.  The  gentleman  has 
found  that  the  Michigan  experience 
has  been  a  successful  one,  even  though 
Michigan  at  this  time  is  not  computer- 
ized? 

Mr.  UPTON.  That  is  correct.  It  has 
been  a  very  successful  program  with- 
out a  computerization  mandate.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  from  personal  ex- 
perience as  one  who  has  moved  from  a 
township  to  the  city  in  the  last  couple 
years,  it  works  wonderfully. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr 
McMillen]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr  Chairman. 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  2190.  tfie  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  bill  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  vital  to  improving  the  numt>ers  of 
registered  voters  in  this  country.  While  the  leg- 
islation does  not  include  portions  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  year,  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Voter  Participation  Act  of  1989,  it  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  ments  of 
my  legislation  will  be  considered 

It  is  essential,  in  a  democracy,  that  juries  be 
composed  of  people  who  represent  a  cross 
section  of  the  community.  This  is  an  issue  of 
faimess  and  of  individual  rights  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  inappropnate  that  only  those  citizens 
who  are  registered  to  vote  or  who  actually 
vote  are  selected  to  serve  on  juries  Service 
on  a  jury  should  be  viewed  as  an  essential 
component  of  responsible  citizenship.  Further, 
it  is  fundamentally  important  for  citizens  to 
partiapate  in  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  way  for  citizens  in  a  democracy  to 
participate  is  with  their  votes.  Unfortunately. 
our  most  recent  election  marked  a  new  low  in 
the  level  of  voter  participation.  Our  Nation  Is 


the  greatest  democracy  in  history.  At  the 
same  time,  the  level  of  voter  registration  and 
participation  m  the  United  States  is  nothing 
short  of  abysmal,  particularly  when  compared 
to  other  western,  industrialized  democracies.  I 
am  convinced — based  not  so  much  on  find- 
ings explained  in  volumes  of  studies  and  re- 
ports, but  on  my  own,  often  casual  conversa- 
tions with  local  elected  officials,  elections  and 
voter  registration  officials,  and  ordinary,  every- 
day people — that  many  Amencans  do  not  reg- 
ister to  vote  because  they  do  not  want  to 
serve  on  Junes  In  this  country,  p)eople  who 
have  not  registered  to  vote  because  of  a  fear 
of  jury  service  have  articulated  concerns 
atxjut  inconvenience.  Including  the  actual  time 
involved  and  lost  work,  expense,  and  a  gener- 
al reluctance  to  become  involved.  It  is  clear 
that  people  who  do  not  want  to  serve  on 
Junes,  do  not  register  to  vote.  By  not  voting, 
these  people  are  not  exercising  an  important 
right  denied  to  so  many  others  in  the  world. 
Again— and  this  is  a  point  that  deserves  to  be 
stressed — in  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  IS  imperative  that  |unes  are  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  community.  If 
the  possibility  of  serving  on  |unes  is  a  disin- 
centive to  people  who  want  to  vote  and  par- 
ticipate in  our  elections,  we  should  remove 
this  disincentive  The  legislation  I  introduced 
would  amend  the  way  that  the  clerks  of  the 
Federal  district  courts  develop  rolls  of  those 
eligible  for  |ury  duty  My  bill  would  require  the 
use  of  substitutes,  specifically  information 
compiled  by  the  Social  Secunty  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for  voter 
registration  lists  or  the  lists  of  actual  voters.  In 
addition,  my  bill  recommends  that  the  States 
develop  their  own  lists  of  prospective  jurors 
that  are  not  based  on  voter  registration  lists  or 
lists  of  actual  voters.  The  States  should  use 
other  sources  for  compiling  names  of  those  to 
serve  on  State  |unes,  including  records  of 
motor  vehicle  licenses  and  registrations,  lists 
of  utility  customers,  and  State  or  local  income 
tax  returns.  All  citizens,  age  18  or  older, 
should  be  eligible  for  jury  service.  We  all  ben- 
efit from  the  freedoms  and  nghts  of  American 
citizens  Thus,  all  citizens  shall  contnbute  to 
those  freedoms  and  nghts  by  serving  on 
Junes,  if  called  The  selection  process  should 
not  be  dependent  on  identifying  prospective 
jurors  based  on  whether  or  not  a  person  has 
exercised  his  or  her  nght  to  vote. 

D  1530 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2190.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  very  clear.  Voter 
turnout  in  our  elections  is  at  an  em- 
barrassingly low  level.  The  United 
States  has  the  worst  voting  participa- 
tion rate  of  the  world's  major  democ- 
racies. 

Why  is  this  the  case?  Let  us  examine 
the  facts.  In  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion only  50  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  in  the  United  States  actual- 
ly voted.  The  fault  lies  in  the  stagger- 
ing number  of  unregistered  Ameri- 
cans. Over  80  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  in  our  country  vote  in  Presiden- 


tial elections  by  only  61  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  is  actually  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Let  me  say  that  again. 
Only  61  percent  of  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation is  actually  registered  to  vote.  If 
you  are  not  registered,  you  can  not 
vote.  So  let  us  make  it  easier  to  regis- 
ter and  then  maybe  we  will  not  be  in 
last  place  in  turnout  anymore. 

There  are  21  States  where  less  than 
70  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion is  registered.  These  States  are  as 
follows:  Arizona,  69  percent;  Arkansas, 
68  percent;  California,  67  percent; 
Delaware,  65  percent;  Florida,  63  per- 
cent; Georgia,  63  percent;  Hawaii,  54 
percent;  Kansas,  69  percent;  Mary- 
land, 66  percent;  Nevada,  57  percent; 
New  Jersey,  67  percent;  New  Mexico. 
61  percent;  New  York,  64  percent; 
North  Carolina,  69.8  percent;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 65  percent;  South  Carolina,  52 
percent;  Tennessee,  66  percent;  Texas. 
67  percent;  Virginia.  63  percent;  West 
Virginia,  69  percent;  and  Wyoming.  64 
percent. 

H.R.  2190  seeks  to  provide  uniform 
national  standards  for  voter  registra- 
tion laws  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  makes  it  easy  for  all  eligible  citi- 
zens to  register  and  that  guards 
against  voter  fraud. 

H.R.  2190  requires  that  all  States  es- 
tablish procedures  permitting  people 
to  register  to  vote  by  mail.  A  total  of 
26  States  currently  have  registration 
by  mail,  and  the  system  has  worked 
well  in  those  States.  H.R.  2190  also  re- 
quires States  to  provide  for  automatic 
voter  registration  when  someone  com- 
pletes an  application  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense. This  is  an  innovative  approach 
already  in  use  in  some  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  linking  voter  registration 
with  the  application  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense would  reach  about  90  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population. 

This  legislation  represents  change, 
and  change  is  never  easy,  particularly 
for  the  local  elections  officials  who 
must  administer  the  system.  However, 
we  can  not  let  resistance  to  change 
prevent  us  from  becoming  a  better  De- 
mocracy. I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R. 2190. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  support  the  proposed  National  Voter 
Registration  bill,  H.R.  2190,  because  I  sincere- 
ly believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  is  re- 
grettable, because  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are,  generally,  laudable.  However,  the  Consti- 
tution gives  to  the  States  and  not  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  obligation  to  set  qualifi- 
cations for  eligibility  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Here  are  the  constitutional  provisions 
for  elections  for  President,  Representatives, 
and  Senators. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  following  for 
setting  qualifications  for  voters  for  Represent- 
atives: 


The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Article  I,  section  2:  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides the  following  for  setting  qualifications  for 
voters  for  Senators: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years: 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  17th  amendment  (1913):  Note  this  pro- 
vision was  adopted  after  the  14th  amend- 
ment— making  it  very  hard  to  argue  the  14th 
amendment  takes  the  power  away  from  the 
States  when  the  17th  amendment  gave  the 
power  to  the  States. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  following  for 
setting  qualifications  for  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  . 

Article  II,  section  1:  Finally,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  following  explicit  congression- 
al authority  in  the  area  of  elections: 

The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

Article  I,  section  4:  To  say  who  may  vote  is 
not  to  prescrit)e  times,  places,  or  manner  of 
elections.  It  is  to  set  eligibility  requirements— 
and,  hence,  it  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

In  1970,  in  Oregon  versus  Mitchell,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld,  5  to  4,  the  Federal  law 
to  compel  States  to  allow  1 8  year  olds  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  Despite  the  foregoing 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment, 
section  5,  gave  the  Congress  the  necessary 
authority — as  part  of  the  general  guarantee  of 
"due  process"  and  "equal  protection."  As- 
suming that  case,  Oregon  versus  Mitchell, 
would  be  decided  the  same  way  today,  there 
is  a  difference.  To  draft  young  Americans  to 
fight  and  possibly  die  at  1 8,  but  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote,  might  well  have  been  a  violation 
of  due  process,  of  equal  protection.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
however.  These  provisions  deal  with  the  ordi- 
nary aspects  of  who  shall  be  eligible  to  vote — 
which  provisions  are  left  to  the  States.  Many 
have  called  for  judges  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution according  to  original  intent.  Many  call 
for  conservative  judges,  who  will  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  rather  than  add 
their  own  meaning  to  them.  To  these,  I  ask: 
How  can  you  support  a  congressional  bill  pre- 
mised on  a  power  not  given  to  Congress— 
indeed,  explicitly  given  to  the  States?  If  you 
were  the  kind  of  judge  you  would  want  the 
President  to  appoint,  you  would  strike  down 


this    law.    You    ought    not    support    It   as   a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
more  than  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections,  and  a  watchdog  for 
the  public. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  opposes 
the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  if  I  can 
really  personalize  those  remarks  fur- 
ther, we  do  not  really  question  the 
intent,  not  to  mention  the  hard  work 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift],  and  our  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  motor  voter  trail,  if  you  will, 
has  been  long  and  arduous  for  both 
gentlemen,  but  I  hasten  to  add,  howev- 
er, that  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  never  really  signed  on  with 
this  posse  to  increase  voter  turnout  by 
mandating  Federal  registration  and 
costs  and  regulation  and  hoops  and 
hurdles  upon  our  State  and  our  local 
election  officers  and  that  whole 
system.  We  are  concerned  about  what 
lurks  under  the  banner  of  reform  and 
the  law  of  unintended  effects. 

We  believe  that  voter  turnout  is  im- 
portant, but  not  at  the  expense  of  in- 
tegrity, the  sanctity  and  the  workabil- 
ity of  the  entire  election  process. 
Much  has  been  said  about  costs  and 
the  cost  estimates  ranging  from  $10 
million  to  $200  million  and  down  the 
road,  and  if  we  stop  to  figure  in  the 
cost  to  apply  this  mandate  to  State 
and  local  elections,  and  that  is  what 
will  happen.  States  will  not  simply  fi- 
nance one  system  for  Federal  candi- 
dates and  another  for  State  and  local; 
it  could  even  reach  $1  billion. 

There  will  be  gasps  of  feigned  aston- 
ishment from  those  who  are  propo- 
nents of  this  bill,  but  that  is  the  case. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  when 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  costs 
would  be.  simply  threw  up  its  hands 
and  said  it  was  impossible. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
fraud  in  this  debate,  and  the  propo- 
nents state  that  new  Federal  authority 
will  add  a  new  layer  of  protection.  We 
have  had  lengthy  staff  meetings, 
lengthy  questions  about  proof  of  citi- 
zenship, notarization  for  postcard  reg- 
istration, the  purge  of  nonvoters,  put- 
ting State  and  Federal  employees  in 
the  position  of  being  elections  officers. 
Needless  to  say,  these  concerns 
remain. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  my  biggest 
concern  is  the  Federal  intrusion  in  the 
local  and  State  election  process  and 
the  compliance  chaos  that  will  result 


in  regard  to  cost  reforms,  duplication, 
fraud,  and  election  integrity. 

Today  perception  is  reality.  We  hear 
that  if  we  simply  increase  voter  regis- 
tration by  automatically  registering 
everybody  who  has  a  driver's  license  or 
everybody  who  walks  in  to  see  the 
friendly  folks  where  one  gets  their 
himting  license,  the  fishing  license, 
marriage  license,  the  friendly  folks  at 
the  welfare  office,  the  unemployment 
office,  the  post  office,  the  school,  yes, 
the  ASCS  office  in  farm  country,  then 
if  we  make  them  all  election  officials, 
then  we  save  democracy  and  voter 
turnout. 

Reality:  this  is  going  to  turn  our 
election  process  upside  down. 

In  closing,  let  me  simply  say  that  we 
agree  with  the  increased  goal  of  in- 
creased voter  participation  and  regis- 
tration, but  we  do  not  agree  that  this 
mandated  Federal  approach  is  the 
right  answer.  Later  in  the  debate,  we 
will  have  an  appropriate  alternative 
that  will,  in  fact,  increase  voter  regis- 
tration but  also  safeguard  the  integri- 
ty of  the  election  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 
House  may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois)  assimied  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


NATIONAL  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1989 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hiler], 
a  member  of  the  full  committee,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions, and  one  whose  hard  work  and 
observations  helped  contribute  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  democ- 
racy can  be  a  frightening  concept,  be- 
cause on  election  day  the  results  are 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  consultant; 
they  are  out  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercials; out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  write  the  direct  mail,  but  instead 
the  results  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
voters. 

One  of  the  frightening  things  about 
democracy  as  well  is  it  takes  voters;  to 
make  it  worse,  one  cannot  have  democ- 
racy if  voters  do  not  vote;  we  cannot 
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have  the  democracy  if  voters  are  not 
registered. 

I  think  it  is  enlightening  that  many 
in  this  body  have  been  concerned  with 
the  elections  in  Nicaragua,  about  what 
degree  of  registration  is  talcing  place, 
and  I  along  with  many  others  have  co- 
signed  letters  going  to  Daniel  Ortega 
urging  him  to  keep  the  registration 
process  open  longer  so  that  more 
people  can  get  registered.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  in  Nicaragua 
are  registered  to  vote,  and  yet  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana,  only  70  percent 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  are  registered 
to  vote. 

The  fact  is  that  democracy  only 
works  if  voters  vote,  and  voters  can 
only  vote  if  voters  are  registered  to 
vote.  This  bill,  in  a  nutshell,  makes 
voter  registration  easier. 

What  can  be  argued  with  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  making  voting  less 
elite  and  more  for  the  masses  by 
making  registration  easier? 

Under  this  bill,  some  have  been  con- 
cerned that  fraud  might  become  more 
prevalent.  No.  1,  under  his  bill  for  the 
first  time,  election  fraud  becomes  a 
Federal  crime.  No.  2,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  citizens  must  take  an  oath  at- 
testing to  their  citizenship.  That  is  not 
true  under  current  law.  No.  3,  regular 
programs  to  verify  voter  addresses  and 
remove  fraudulent  and  outdated  regis- 
tration take  place. 

I  have  been  one  who,  in  my  10  years 
in  this  body,  have  faced  the  music  on 
election  day  more  than  probably  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  contin- 
ually have  difficult  elections.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  welcome  that,  but  I  live 
with  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  can 
stand  here  before  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  and  say  that  I 
think  that  this  bill  meets  the  test  of 
fraud,  and  I  had  a  recount  that  took 
77  days  in  which  we  recounted  every 
single  vote  cast  in  my  district,  someone 
who  from  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
lived  through  the  McIntyre-McClos- 
key  recount,  if  I  from  my  State  and 
my  district  can  stand  before  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  and 
say  that  I  think  that  the  test  of  fraud 
has  been  met  in  this  bill,  it  will  make 
voter  registration  easier  and  will  possi- 
bly lead  to  an  increase  in  turnout, 
then  I  think  that  is  the  message  that  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
hear. 

I  know  that  many  argue  States 
rights,  and  that  is  a  good  argument.  I 
know  that  many  argue  cost,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  legitimate  argument.  I 
know  that  many  argue  fraud,  and  I 
recognize  that  argimient.  But  the  fact 
is  that  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  I 
think  more  people  are  opposed  to  this 
bill  because  it  is  the  unknown.  It  is 
new.  It  is  different.  It  is  changed. 
What  will  happen?  Does  the  advan- 
tage lie  to  me,  or  does  the  advantage 
lie  to  the  other  person? 
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The  fact  is,  let  us  put  faith  in  the 
American  people.  Instead  of  having  70 
percent  registered,  let  us  have  100  per- 
cent registered.  Let  us  spend  our  time 
not  trying  to  register  voters,  but  per- 
suading voters  to  the  merits  of  our  ar- 
gument. Then  on  election  day,  let  us 
take  that  risk.  Let  us  take  that  risk 
and  put  the  election  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  consultants  and  the  pundits, 
and  instead  put  the  election  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters. 

I  am  convinced  this  democracy  will 
sail  straightforward  if  we  do  that  and 
continue  to  be  the  beacon  that  the 
people  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  the  Soviet  Union  will  look 
forward  to  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
great  democracy  we  have  has  come  a 
long  way.  It  used  to  be  years  and  years 
ago  that  in  order  to  vote  you  had  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  the 
bank  or  a  certain  amount  of  acreage  or 
had  to  own  slaves,  a  certain  quantity. 

I  had  the  privilege  three  decades  ago 
to  share  in  the  leadership  of  bringing 
out  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  prohibits  the  require- 
ment that  you  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any 
other  kind  of  tax  in  order  to  vote.  I  did 
that  with  Senator  Holland  of  Florida, 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  1965  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  1965 
civil  rights,  but  primarily  voting 
rights,  bill.  I  feel  these  things  in  my 
life  and  the  life  of  my  country  are  in- 
spiring things.  It  shows  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  American  people.  We 
have  a  confidence  in  people.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  destiny  of  our  great 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  all 
the  others  that  have  put  so  much 
work  into  this  bill.  I  thank  them  for 
bringing  forward  this  very  forward 
looking,  important  piece  of  legislation, 
which  I  hope  will  bring  about  a  lot 
more  people  voting  and  a  great  deal 
more  democracy  in  our  country. 

Mr  Chairman,  today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  extend  the  parameters  of  our  great  democ- 
racy to  more  and  more  Americans  by  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  voter  registration. 

For  years,  we  have  witnessed  the  decline  in 
participation  among  voting  age  Americans. 
Two  years  ago.  we  elected  George  Bush  as 
the  41st  President  of  the  United  States  and, 
yet.  according  to  some  sources,  a  majority  of 
our  country's  eligible  voters  did  not  even  vote. 
It  IS  a  tragedy  that  in  the  contest  for  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
less  than  half  of  our  eligible  voters  go  to  the 
polls  to  cast  their  ballots. 

States  which  have  removed  barriers  to  voter 
registration  find  that  it  works — once  regis- 
tered, citizens  are  more  inclined  to  vote.  H.R. 


2190  removes  unreasonable  barriers  to  voter 
registration;  as  barriers  fall,  voter  participation 
rises.  Under  this  bill,  qualified  citizens  are  reg- 
istered automatically  when  they  apply  for,  or 
renew,  their  driver's  licenses.  Citizens  can  reg- 
ister by  mail,  or  they  can  register  at  public  of- 
fices and  agencies.  By  passing  H.R.  2190,  we 
are  simply  renewing  our  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  to  the  belief  in  one 
person,  one  vote. 

United  States'  voter  apathy  leaves  a  dark 
blot  on  democracy  at  home.  In  light  of  this, 
clearly  Congress  should  enact  such  legisla- 
tion. Certainly,  Americans  have  the  right  not  to 
vote,  but  when  voting  is  hindered  by  a  morass 
of  procedural  barriers  and  conflicting  State 
laws.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  furnish 
the  leadership  necessary  to  overcome  these 
barriers  at  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our 
democratic  government. 

We  can  go  on  talking  about  aiding  democra- 
cy abroad,  but  until  we  move  to  increase  voter 
participation  and  strengthen  democracy  here, 
we  will  continue  to  be  justly  criticized.  When  a 
country  must  struggle,  and  still  fail,  to  get  50 
percent  of  its  citizenry  to  vote  in  a  Presidential 
election,  something  must  be  wrong.  Let's  bol- 
ster democracy  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  Let's  eliminate  reasons  not  to  vote. 
Let's  remove  barriers  to  voter  registration. 

Today,  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  reverse  the  decline  in  voter  par- 
ticipation, to  hurdle  barriers  to  voter  registra- 
tion, and  to  truly  make  this  a  nation  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  promot- 
ing voter  participation  and  democracy  by 
voting  "yes"  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Florida  [Ms.  Ros-Leh- 
tinen]. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  have  a  strong  respon- 
sibility to  increase  and  stimulate  voter 
participation  in  our  electoral  process 
while  still  safeguarding  voting  regis- 
tration procedures.  This  bill  does  ex- 
actly that. 

All  of  us  know  how  low  our  voting 
turnout  has  been,  especially  among 
certain  minority  groups.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  interest  all  American 
citizens  to  become  active  participants 
in  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
If  we  can  streamline  the  process  so 
that  all  U.S.  citizens  can  become  true 
partners  in  keeping  the  torch  of  free- 
dom lit,  we  all  benefit. 

When  a  citizen  becomes  a  voter,  he 
becomes  an  active  shareholder  in  this 
great  enterprise  called  democracy  in 
the  United  States.  I  hope  that  we  can 
pass  this  bill  to  give  true  power,  the 
power  of  the  ballot,  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  just  want  to  pause  at  this  particu- 
lar point  to  note  that  there  have  been 
so  many  people  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  this  to  the  floor.  I  men- 
tioned the  Members  in  my  opening  re- 
marks,  but   there   are   many   citizens 


and  citizen  groups  outside  the  institu- 
tion that  deserve  immense  credit. 
There  is  my  secretary  of  state,  Ralph 
Monroe,  of  Washington  State;  the 
many  civil  rights  organizations  who 
have  worked  so  hard  and  care  so 
deeply  about  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
be  fully  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
this  Nation's  life;  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  have  worked  on 
this  issue  through  thick  and  thin. 
Stalwart  is  the  word  for  the  league. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich],  a 
former  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
evolution  of  this  bill.  I  am  very  com- 
mitted to  campaign  reform.  I  am  par- 
ticularly committed  to  campaign 
reform  which  expands  the  number  of 
people  who  are  participating  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  which  allows  the 
voter  and  the  challenger  a  reasonable 
chance  to  effect  their  will. 

I  think  this  particular  bill  has  to  be 
seen  as  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
steps  in  the  direction  of  real  campaign 
reform.  I  think  it  is  frankly  a  scandal 
of  the  American  system  that  there  is 
now  more  stability  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress than  there  is  in  the  Soviet  Pre- 
sidium, and  that  in  fact  there  is  far 
more  change  occurring  in  Eastern 
Europe  than  there  is  in  American  elec- 
tions. Seen  in  this  context  is  the  need 
to  reform  the  American  political  struc- 
ture and  the  need  to  open  up  that 
structure  for  more  participation. 

Recognizing  that,  in  1988  50  percent 
of  the  American  people  did  not  vote.  If 
you  measure  adults,  the  real  percent- 
age was  23  percent  for  Dukakis,  27 
percent  for  Bush,  and  50  percent  did 
not  participate.  We  do  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  look  at  a  variety  of  factors  that 
make  voting  less  probable  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is,  say,  in  Europe 
or  Japan  or  other  countries. 

One  of  those  factors  is  the  registra- 
tion system  and  the  process  by  which 
the  most  mobile  society  on  the  planet, 
the  group  most  likely  to  move  around, 
makes  it  difficult  for  themselves  to 
participate. 

Now,  my  friends,  particularly  in  the 
Republican  Party,  have  raised  several 
questions  about  this  bill.  First  they 
ask  is  it  not  particularly  helpful  to  the 
Democrats  to  register  new  people? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  may  be 
at  a  particularly  appropriate  point  to 
have  both  parties  for  open  registra- 
tion, because  we  are  at  about  parity  in 
ID.  About  42  percent  of  the  country 
identifies  with  the  Democrats;  about 
42  percent  of  the  country  identifies 
with  the  Republicans.  So  for  a  very 
unique  period  there  is  no  natural  mi- 
nority party  and  there  is  no  natural 
majority  party.  We  can  all  try  to  get 


everybody  to  vote  and  see  who  wins  in 
the  competition. 

Second,  it  is  very  revealing  that  in 
1988  had  everyone  voted,  George 
Bush's  percentage  would  have  gone  up 
from  54  percent  of  the  vote  to  57  per- 
cent. I  say  to  my  Republican  friends, 
do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear 
from  encouraging  registration  and  en- 
couraging particularly  young  people  to 
be  more  involved  in  the  process. 

Other  friends  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
State's  right  question.  I  think  prob- 
ably intellectually  there  is  a  State's 
right  question. 

I  have  to  confess  as  a  Georgian  I  was 
astounded  to  find  out  how  little  some 
of  my  friends  have  dealt  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  election  proc- 
ess. In  Georgia  we  cannot  change  the 
election  district,  we  cannot  change  the 
date  of  the  election,  we  cannot  change 
the  composition  of  a  school  board,  we 
cannot  change  the  county  commission. 

I  thought  by  the  standards  my  State 
has  lived  with  now  for  almost  25  years, 
that  this  was  such  an  indirect  and 
marginal  request  that  in  fact  it  is 
hardly  by  any  modem  standard  a 
State's  rights  question.  Instead,  it  is  a 
question  about  electing  Federal  offi- 
cials and  electing  the  President. 

When  I  was  young,  in  fact  when  I 
was  a  senior  in  high  school,  the  Presi- 
dency was  in  effect  stolen.  There  is 
general  agreement,  I  think,  that  elec- 
tion fraud  in  Texas  and  Illinois  were 
decisive  in  the  election  of  1960. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  attract- 
ed me  to  this  bill  is  that  it  is  a  very 
powerful  step  toward  making  fraud  a 
Federal  offense.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
step  toward  looking  carefully  at  the 
voter  rolls  and  making  sure  that  only 
live  citizens  are  voting.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  step  toward  guaranteeing 
that  all  Americans  participate,  but 
only  living  Americans  who  are  legally 
of  age  and  are  citizens  participate. 

In  that  sense,  the  combination  of 
cleaning  up  the  voter  rolls  while  allow- 
ing everyone  to  have  a  chance  to  vote, 
struck  me  as  something  which  was  in 
fact  exactly  in  the  right  direction. 

So  I  commend  my  colleagues.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Thomas]  for  all  the  time  that  he 
has  worked  on  this  and  the  long  hours 
he  put  in.  I  do  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  I  have  reamining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  2  minutes,  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson], a  member  of  the  Committee 


on  House  Administration  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

D  1550 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  is  needed.  I  am 
informed  by  my  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  State  constitution. 

Most  Members  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  Congress  remember  a  good  friend 
of  ours,  Gene  Taylor,  who  has  retired 
now.  Gene  used  to  tell  the  story  about 
a  fellow  from  his  district  who  was  83 
years  old.  Somebody  said:  "Well, 
you've  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  your 
lifetime,  haven't  you?"  He  said,  "Yep; 
and  I  have  been  against  every  one  of 
them." 

I  am  not  against  change  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  I  just 
feel  very  strongly  that  my  State,  your 
State  has  a  right  to  determine  what 
the  registration,  certification  and  ev- 
erything dealing  with  voting  should 
be.  I  think  it  is  a  States  rights  issue.  I 
think  there  is  no  necessity  at  this  time 
to  pass  legislation  such  as  this. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  a  fellow 
who  came  in  my  office  about  2  years 
ago.  He  was  an  illegal  alien  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice had  caught  him.  His  boss  brought 
him  in.  He  was  a  migrant  worker.  He 
had  a  Social  Security  card,  he  had  a 
driver's  license,  he  had  a  pickup  truck 
he  had  bought  on  time  and  was  paying 
for  through  the  bank.  He  had  5  kids  in 
public  school  and  he  was  illegal.  I 
cannot  imagine  him  going  and  getting 
his  driver's  license  at  the  county  court- 
house and  them  asking:  "Well  now. 
are  you  an  illegal  alien?"  And  he 
would  say.  "Yes."  When  he  goes  and 
gets  his  driver's  license,  they  are  going 
to  register  him  to  vote,  and  I  think 
that  this  bill  really  begs  for  fraud.  I 
think  we  do  not  need  it.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  and  I  hope  we  vote  it  down. 

Mr,  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  speaker  I  would  like  to  use  to  close 
debate,  and  I  plan  to  allocate  5  min- 
utes to  him.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  like  me 
to  yield  any  time  to  him  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  3  minutes  to  me  so  that  this  side 
can  make  some  concluding  remarks.  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  as  we  examine 
suggested  changes  under  amendments 
that  are  going  to  come  before  us,  we 
need  to  focus  once  again  on  the  pri- 
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mary  intent  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
not  to  increase  voter  turnout. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  so 
eloquently  said,  what  we  are  going  to 
do  hopefully  in  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  barriers  to  voting,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  prov'des  a  reasonable 
method  to  put  people  on  the  rolls,  and 
a  reasonable  method  to  remove  those 
who  should  not  be  on  the  rolls. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada  in- 
dicated, we  ought  to  examine  carefully 
how  it  affects  our  individual  States.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  who  indicates 
that  they  have  begun  a  so-called 
motor  voter  program.  The  funds  are 
$33,000  a  year,  and  they  have  in- 
creased their  voter  registration  42 '2 
percent  over  the  previous  year's 
figure.  She  indicates: 

Although  I  CSLD  only  speak  to  our  Motor 
Voter  Program  in  this  respect,  the  only  use 
of  a  computer  at  this  time  is  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  which  produces  a 
transmittal  statement  that  accomplishes 
the  voter  registration  applications  when 
they  are  sent  to  the  county  clerk  or  regis- 
trar's office.  Nevada  has  not  experienced 
any  cost  in  this  regard. 

So  when  we  take  a  look  at  our  argu- 
ments for  voting  against  this  bill,  if  it 
is  cost.  I  really  think  that  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate argxunent.  We  have  provided 
$50  million,  more  than  was  indicated 
by  a  study  of  what  those  costs  actually 
will  be.  But  this  is  not  a  1-year  pro- 
gram. If  in  fact  next  year  we  find  that 
it  costs  a  bit  more  to  provide  this  sig- 
nificant increment  in  participatory  de- 
mocracy, then  we  can  talk  about  put- 
ting more  money  in. 

But  let  me  speak  finally  for  someone 
else  on  my  side  in  closing.  Eddie  Mahe 
is  someone  who  has  been  involved  in 
politics  for  a  long  time  as  a  Republi- 
can consultant.  He  might  be  known  as 
a  Republican's  Republican.  He  said; 

If  the  Republicans  are  serious  about  any 
outreach  effort,  we  cannot  be  anything  but 
supportive  of  changes  that  make  it  easier  to 
vote. 

As  far  as  fraud  is  concerned,  he  said: 
When  you  can  charge  with  a  Visa  card 
anywhere  in  the  USA  in  5  seconds,  there  is 
no  reason  we  cannot  stop  fraud  at  the  poll- 
ing place  if  we  are  determined  to  do  so. 
Honest  people  should  not  be  penalized  by 
making  it  more  difficult  to  register,  using 
the  excuse  of  voter  fraud. 

We  believe  that  any  of  the  argu- 
ments that  are  fundamentally  against 
the  bill  on  the  question  of  cost  or 
fraud  have  been  covered.  What  this 
bill  purports  to  do  and  will  do  is  allow 
the  American  people  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate. That  chance  will  l)e  in  our 
hands  in  changing  the  method  by 
which  people  participate.  In  the  actual 
districts,  the  cost  of  campaigning  and 
the  kinds  of  issues  that  we  present  to 
them,  let  us  remove  the  phony  argu- 
ment of  failiu-e  to  register  and  get  on 
with  the  more  fundamental  debate  of 
why  people  do  not  vote.  Look  inward. 


Make  the  changes  in  terms  of  allowing 
people  to  vote,  but  let  us  not  use  the 
excuse  that  they  are  not  registered  as 
to  why  people  do  not  vote. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
YERs].  a  Member  who  has  been  the 
father  of  this  issue  for  long  before  I 
ever  came  to  Congress.  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  my  young  colleague  sound 
old,  but  he  has  worked  very  long  and 
hard  on  this  issue  for  many  years. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me  and  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman  as  well  as  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant day  because  only  a  few  hours  ago 
I  called  Coretta  Scott  King  in  Atlanta 
to  advise  her  of  the  action  that  the 
House  was  taking  in  this  debate.  Of 
course,  only  2  days  ago  at  the  Kenne- 
dy Institute,  a  lady  who  had  worked 
for  me  from  Montgomery.  AL,  for  22 
years  was  honored  on  her  77th  birth- 
day, Rosa  Parks.  And  as  the  person 
who  introduced  the  first  bill  to  make 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birthday  a 
national  holiday,  and  as  the  freshman 
Member  who  came  to  this  Congress  in 
the  year  that  the  Voter  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was  passed,  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  and  honored  to  close  the  very 
vigorous  debate  that  has  formed  this 
bill  and  then  was  brought  forward  by 
this  committee. 

The  Congress  is  in  the  debt  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  THOiJAS],  who  have  worked  with 
us.  I  originally  began  with  a  bill  that 
was  promoted  by  Jesse  Louis  Jackson 
that  argued  that  we  ought  to  move 
even  beyond  the  compromises  that  are 
in  this  bill,  and  that  we  ought  to  do 
what  3  States  already  do,  and  that  is 
register  people  even  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion. It  is  working  effectively  right 
now  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Maine. 

Joining  me  in  that  effort  were  115 
Members,  including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  But  it  was  determined  that  we 
ought  to  move  with  this  compromise 
that  combined  motor  voter,  that  com- 
bined mail-in,  that  combined  agency- 
based  concept  with  purge  provisions 
brought  forward  by  the  Republican 
leadership,  and  that  we  would  then 
have  a  bill  that  would  move  most  of 
this  country's  registration  processes 
forward  in  an  important  way.  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  a  part  of  this  and  to 
remind  Members  of  the  150  other  or- 
ganizations, not  all  civil  rights,  but 
registration  organizations,  conununity 
organizations,  public  interest  organiza- 
tions that  really  represent  millions  of 
people  who  are  waiting  anxiously  for 
us  to  begin  the  process  that  will  then 
go  to  the  Senate  and  ultimately  to  the 


desk  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Please,  I  think  that  we  need  to  re- 
member that  it  is  just  not  money  that 
has  brought  us  this  far  in  terms  of 
costs,  but  there  have  been  the  sacrific- 
es of  human  beings,  Schwemer, 
Chaney,  and  Goodman.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  marched.  There 
have  been  those  who  have  been  incar- 
cerated. There  have  been  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  have  had 
broken  families.  We  have  had  a 
Member  here  from  the  South  who 
talked  about  the  poll  tax  and  the 
grandfather  clause. 

This  is  really  an  extension  of  the 
Voter  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  it  makes 
me  very  proud  to  think  that  Emman- 
uel Celler,  then  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Michigan,  Rich- 
ard Austin,  who  started  the  whole  con- 
cept of  using  the  driver's  license  as  a 
method  of  getting  registration  In- 
creased, really  makes  this  a  wonderful 
moment  in  our  civil  rights  history,  in 
our  voter  rights  history,  and  in  the 
whole  concept  of  depending  upon  the 
people  to  make  democracy  work. 

n  1600 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  this  commit- 
tee in  their  efforts,  and  I  will  continue 
this  work  even  as  it  goes  to  the  other 
body. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the 
President  stood  in  this  Chamber  to  deliver  the 
State  of  the  Union.  He  quoted  the  [Declaration 
of  Independence  by  saying,  "that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  next  line 
of  this  document  states,  "That  to  secure 
these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  p)owers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  this  country 
the  "consent  of  the  governed"  is  equated  to 
voting. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act,  before 
us  today,  will  allow  a  greater  number  of  this 
country's  eligible  voters  to  take  a  necessary 
step  in  this  process.  It  will  ease  process  with 
which  U.S.  citizens  can  register. 

In  the  1988  election  only  50  percent  of  eligi- 
ble voters  participated — an  abysmally  low 
level  that  has  not  existed  since  1924  when 
Calvin  Coolldge  was  elected  President  In  the 
1988  election,  it  was  estimated  that  only 
about  61  percent  of  the  voting  population  was 
registered.  Looking  back  only  4  years  to  1984, 
the  number  of  registered  voters  was  about  68 
percent  of  the  voting  population.  This  is  not  a 
one-time  decline.  In  fact,  this  trend  has  exist- 
ed over  the  last  20  years  and,  unless  this  leg- 
islation Is  enacted,  has  little  chance  of  Improv- 
ing. 

Research  shows  that  over  80  percent  of 
those  voters  that  are  registered  actually  vote. 
It  only  makes  sense  that  to  increase  the  voter 
turnout  we  must  increase  our  voter  reglstra- 
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tion  rolls.  A  mandatory  step  for  increasing  the 
registration  of  our  citizenship  Is  easing  the 
process  to  accomplish  that  goal  while  still 
maintaining  its  integrity. 

Among  other  provisions,  H.R.  2190  contains 
three  methods  that  will  make  it  simpler  for  the 
entire  voting  age  population  to  participate  in 
the  voting  process.  One  of  these  methods 
permit  voters  to  register  when  they  apply  for  a 
drivers  license,  or  the  so-called  motor/voter 
registration  process. 

The  motor/voter  process  was  enacted  in 
Arizona  in  January  1983  and  has  been  a  great 
success.  In  fact,  28,291  Arizonans  registered 
In  the  period  t)etween  April  4,  and  July  1, 
1983.  In  a  similar  period  in  1981,  prior  to 
motor/voter  enactment,  only  7,842  potential 
voters  were  added  to  the  roles.  Both  periods 
were  in  nonelection  years,  so  these  numbers 
are  very  telling  of  the  success  that  motor/ 
voter  registration  can  provide. 

Cunently,  over  50  percent  of  Anzona's  reg- 
istered voters  do  so  through  the  Motor/Voter 
Program.  We  also  were  concerned  that  this 
program  would  provide  the  opportunrty  for 
voter  fraud.  It  simply  hasn't  happened. 

We  have  amended  the  U.S.  Constitution 
only  26  times  since  rts  Inception  over  200 
years  ago.  Four  of  those  amendments  have 
the  intent  of  insuring  that  this  country  open  its 
ballot  boxes  to  more  of  its  populous.  This  is  a 
historical  indication  of  the  priorities  this  coun- 
try has  placed  on  the  desire  of  its  citizens  to 
vote.  The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
takes  another  step  in  that  direction.  It  allows 
more  of  the  voting  populous  to  participate  in 
the  most  effective  vehicle  our  citizens  have  in 
deciding  who  governs. 

It  is  up  to  us,  as  the  representatives  of  our 
constituents,  to  insure  that  the  philosophy  of 
our  forefathers  is  pursued.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  legislation  and  allow 
our  voters  to  be  where  they  belong  on  elec- 
tion day— at  the  ballot  box. 

Ms.  OAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  one  of  the  most  important  compo- 
nents of  election  reform  since  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1 965.  Passage  of  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  would  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  broadening  participation 
by  all  Americans  in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  the  bipartisan  support  of  over 
100  of  our  colleagues.  H.R.  2190  will  expand 
the  opportunities  of  every  eligible  citizen  to 
participate  in  Federal  elections.  This  is  legisla- 
tion of  inclusion,  not  exclusion  and  it  offers 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  the  opportunity  to 
register  to  vote  while  applying  for  a  drivers'  li- 
cense. It  makes  registering  to  vote  as  simple 
as  that.  This  legislation  promotes  democracy 
at  the  very  lowest  level  of  grassroots  politics. 

At  this  time  in  history,  it  is  critical  that  the 
United  States  do  all  it  can  to  ensure  the  full- 
est exercise  of  citizenship  and  be  an  example 
of  an  invigorated  democracy  to  the  wortd. 
H.R.  2190  will  effectively  enhance  voter  regis- 
tration. Registration  by  mail,  registration  at 
motor  vehicle  registration  offices  and  other 
government  agencies,  and  the  eimination  of 
purging  for  nonvoting  are  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  bill  which  will  help  expand  the 
registration  rolls. 

While  countries  around  the  worid  struggle 
for  such  basic  freedoms  as  the  right  to  vote, 


voter  participation  in  this  country  remains  em- 
barassingly  low.  In  the  1988  Presidential  elec- 
tion, the  turnout  of  eligible  voters  was  \he 
lowest  since  1924,  barely  50  percent.  One  of 
the  primary  reasons  given  by  nonvoters  was 
that  they  were  not  registered.  This  bill  will  not 
only  increase  the  opportunity  for  eligible  citi- 
zens to  register  to  vote,  but  also  open  the 
electorial  process  to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2190  recognizes  that 
each  State  has  its  own  diverse  registration 
procedures  and  provides  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  implementation  of  the  voter  registra- 
tion system  would  fall  within  the  perview  of 
our  secretaries  of  state,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  system,  as  well  as  financial  and  technical 
assistance. 

I  am  proud  of  the  job  that  Ohio's  secretary 
of  state  has  done  in  encouraging  the  citizens 
of  my  State  to  register  and  vote.  In  fact,  the 
Washington  Post  has  acclaimed  Sherrod 
Brown's  program  for  Ohioans  as  "the  most  in- 
tensive and  wide  ranging  in  the  country."  One 
of  his  most  important  efforts  has  been  to 
guarantee  every  disabled  citizen  a  right  to 
vote.  And,  more  than  92  percent  of  Ohio's 
polling  places  are  accessible  to  voters  with 
disabilities.  Ohio's  program  for  guaranteeing 
and  improving  the  disabled  accessibility  to  our 
polling  places  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  many  bipartisan  organizations  and 
elected  officials  which  include:  The  National 
Association  of  State  Public  Interest  Research 
Groups;  the  National  Rainbow  Coalition;  Cam- 
paign for  Universal  Voter  Registration;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women;  American 
Jewish  Congress;  Many  of  our  Nation's  labor 
unions;  and  the  National  Association  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  very  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chaimian,  en- 
suring that  our  citizens  are  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  fundamental  right  to 
vote  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Providing  access  to  the  ballot  is  an 
important  goal,  and  should  be  accomplished 
through  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
means  possible. 

The  en  bloc  amendments,  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  pro- 
vide incentive  for  States  to  increase  voter  reg- 
istration through  a  block  grant  program. 
Rather  than  imposing  inflexible  and  costly 
Federal  mandates  on  States,  the  en  bloc 
amendments  would  allow  chief  State  election 
officials  to  design  procedures  to  address  the 
particular  obstacles  to  registration  in  their  re- 
spective States  and  improve  participation  in 
the  electoral  process. 

Included  In  the  en  bloc  package  is  an 
amendment  that  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Hefley,  and  I  have  sponsored  at  the  re- 
quest of  Colorado's  secretary  of  state.  The 
amendment  would  replace  the  mandate  that 
States  must  designate  public  libraries,  public 
schools,  offices  of  city  and  county  clerks,  mar- 
riage license  bureaus,  fishing  and  hunting  li- 
cense bureaus,  government  revenue  offices, 
post  offices,  and  offices  providing  public  as- 
sistance,  unemployment   compensation,   and 


related  services  as  voter  registratkxi  sites  with 
discretionary  lariguage.  The  amendment 
would  give  States  the  flexibility  to  decide 
which  locations  could  best  handle  the  resporv 
sibilities  of  distributing  voter  registration  forms, 
assisting  tt\e  public,  arxj  ser)dir>g  completed 
applications  to  the  chief  State  election  offk^ial. 

Without  tfie  amendment  thousands  of  loca- 
tions across  tf)e  State  will  be  required  to 
serve  as  voter  registration  sites  without  ade- 
quate -staffs  or  resources. 

The  en  bloc  amendments  also  include 
strong  antifraud  proviskjns,  allowing  States  to 
retain  laws  that  provkle  greater  protection 
against  vote  fraud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  en  bloc  amendments  pro- 
vide a  strong  set  of  guidelines  and  incentives 
to  the  States  to  improve  voter  participation  in 
the  electoral  process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2190,  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  is  needed  to  address  the  dry  rot 
of  low  voter  turnout  that  is  weakenir»g  tfie  very 
foundation  of  our  system  of  government. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  qurte  surpnsed 
by  the  opposition  to  this  modest  measure. 
H.R  2190  sets  responsible  registration  stand- 
ards and  provides  adequate  safeguards  to 
insure  that  voter  fraud  will  not  occur.  The  leg- 
islation was  not  drafted  in  a  void,  indeed  there 
are  adequate  precedents  and  expenence  from 
State  registration  laws. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  had  mail 
registration  and  election  day  registration  since 
1973.  Dunng  that  entire  16-year  period,  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Joan  Growe, 
reports  that  there  has  t)een  no  evidence  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  violate  election  laws.  Tfiere 
have  been  a  few  isolated  violations,  but  most 
of  those  have  been  errors  by  individuals  in 
registering  and  there  has  not  been  an  indict- 
ment for  violating  the  registration  law  since 
1984. 

In  1987,  Minnesota  included  voter  registra- 
tion applications  on  many  public  documents 
such  as  driver's  license  applications  and  tax 
forms.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  secretary  of 
state  has  received  1 1 5,000  voter  registrations 
from  tax  fomns  and  200,000  registration  forms 
from  driver  and  vehicle  registrations.  The  sec- 
retary's staff  estimates  that  county  election 
bureaus  have  also  received  more  than 
200,000  additional  registrations  from  driver 
and  vehicle  registrations.  That  is  over  half  a 
million  Minnesotans  who  have  registered 
through  this  system. 

With  mail  registration  and  election  day  reg- 
istration it  is  no  surpnse  that  Minnesota  has 
consistently  led  the  Nation  in  voter  turr>out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  easing  voter  registration  re- 
quirements should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  We 
should  not  base  our  actions  today  on  the 
voting  tendencies  of  those  who  would  register 
under  this  law.  An  educated  and  active  voting 
public  benefits  our  country,  all  parties,  arxj  ail 
candidates. 

For  too  long,  State  registration  requirements 
have  tjeen  used  to  fence  off  the  right  to  vote. 
The  nght  to  vote  is  a  human  right  not  a  State 
nght.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  nght. 

Frankly.  1  do  not  believe  that  this  legislation 
goes    far    enough.    The    30-day    registration 
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cutoff  is  not  necessary  and  should  be  prohibit- 
ed. In  a  society  as  molxle  as  ours,  this  last 
vestige  of  Jim  Crowe  laws,  as  applied  to  the 
new  residents  in  a  community,  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act  is  not  a 
cure-all.  In  some  States,  voter  participation 
will  not  immediately  increase  and  it  does  not 
guarantee  more  competitive  elections. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act  is.  how- 
ever, an  important  first  prescription  to  election 
reform.  It  will  make  a  difference  for  millions  of 
potential  voters  and  will  lead  to  other  cam- 
paign reforms  '  u'go  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  impotan*  first  step. 

Mr.  HALL  o'  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  2190,  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
•str^tion  .Act.  '  commend  my  colleague  from 
Washington.  Representative  At  Swift,  for  his 
ifiS'ler'^hip  and  persistence  in  crafting  a  mean- 
ing^! bipartisan  pacltage. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  it  is  unacceptable  that  in  this 
country,  which  prides  itself  on  individual  free- 
dom and  democracy,  our  voter  turnout  is  only 
50  percent  in  national  elections.  In  the  past  20 
years,  the  percentage  of  people  voting  m 
Presidential  elections  has  declined  by  more 
than  20  percent.  Our  country  is  among  the 
last  of  industrialized  nations  in  terms  of  voting 
participation. 

At  this  piarticular  time  m  the  worid's  history 
when  country  after  country  is  turning  to  de- 
mocracy, we  should  take  steps  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  exercise  their  freedom  to 
vote.  Too  many  States  have  barriers  that 
make  it  diffk;ult  for  our  citizens  to  register  to 
vote.  These  include  lengthy  deadline  require- 
ments, inaccessible  registration  sites,  and  the 
unfair  purging  of  voters  from  the  rolls.  The  bill 
before  us  today  will  correct  these  problems. 

In  1977,  I  carried  a  similar  measure  in  the 
Ohio  legislature.  We  were  able  to  pass  a  voter 
regish'ation  reform  bill  that  went  even  farther 
than  Vne  one  we  have  before  us  today.  In 
Ohio,  we  enacted  a  law  allowing  mail  registra- 
tkjn,  agency  registration,  and  registi-ation  at 
motor  vehicle  offices 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  experience  worked  in 
Ohio.  In  the  1988  Presidential  election,  Ohio 
had  the  highest  voter  turnout  of  the  nine  larg- 
est electoral  States.  Ohio  now  regularly  has  a 
voter  tijmout  appreciably  higher  than  the  na- 
'tional  average.  The  secretary  of  state's  office 
attributes  this  directly  to  a  system  of  simplified 
and  accessible  voter  registration 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  arguments 
we  hear  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2190  are 
the  same  ones  we  heard  12  years  ago  in 
Ohio.  They  are  as  unfounded  now  as  they 
were  then. 

We  have  not  seen  any  widespread  fraud  in 
Ohio.  In  fact,  Vne  State  has  only  seen  one  in- 
stance of  fraud,  whk:h  was  unrelated  to  the 
new  registration  system.  In  addition,  this  Initia- 
tive has  not  caused  a  bureaucratic  nightmare 
for  the  State.  By  using  ttie  mail,  motor  vehicle 
offices,  and  agencies.  \he  system  is  already  in 
place.  The  initiative  has  worked  as  it  was  in- 
tended, to  simply  give  more  people  a  chance 
to  participate  in  our  deoKicratic  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  good  one.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sarKtity  of  the  ballot  box  is  one  of  the  basic 
precepts   of   our   democratk;   system.    When 


voters  go  to  the  polls,  they  need  to  know, 
first,  that  their  vote  is  secret,  and  second,  that 
their  vote  counts. 

Therefore  I  find  it  disturbing  that  the  very 
people  charged  with  the  job  of  conducting  our 
elections  have  senous  reservations  atxjut  H.R. 
2190.  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  County  Clerks  Association  of 
California,  addressed  to  the  California  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  stating 

As  election  officials  *  •  •  we  have  some  se- 
rious concerns  about  the  impact  of  specific 
provisions  in  H.R.  2190  (as  well  as  in  other 

motor  voter"  proposals)  on  the  voter  regis- 
tration process  in  our  State  •  •  •  election  of- 
ficials—particularly those  of  us  in  Califor- 
nia—need to  receive  a  separate,  stand  alone 
affidavit  with  original  signature  each  time  a 
registration  is  added  or  changed.  Multiple 
formats  for  registration  affidavits  and  par- 
tial updates  of  registration  Information, 
when  coupled  with  the  major  increase  in 
the  scale  of  voter  registration  envisioned  by 
this  proposal,  will  unquestionably  result  In 
ongoing  error,  unmanageable  cost  and  no- 
ticeable deterioration  of  our  election  admin- 
istration process. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  list  several  problems 
they  see  as  arising,  including  delays  and 
■possible  disenfranchisement"  of  voters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  no  expert  on  voter  regis- 
tration, but  when  I  see  the  very  officials  who 
will  conduct  the  elections  say  they  have  reser- 
vations at)Out  this  bill.  It  worries  me. 

Then  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Charies  Weissburd,  Register-Recorder  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, in  which  he  states: 

The  concept  of  a  simultaneous  application 
for  voter  registration  and  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license  poses  a  number  of  serious 
problems  including  the  following:  duplicate 
registrations  •  •  •  possible  voter  registra- 
tions of  non-eligible  applicants  Including 
non-citizens  and  paroled  felons  •  •  •  driver's 
license  application  form  would  be  extremely 
complicated  and  tedious  to  complete  •  *  * 

Mr  Chairman,  it  may  well  be  that  H.R.  2190 
can  be  amended  to  cure  these  deficiencies. 
But  the  place  for  making  those  changes  is  in 
committee,  not  on  the  House  floor,  where  we 
have  only  1  or  2  days  to  see  the  amendment 
and  assess  its  effects.  The  effective  date  of 
this  bill  IS  2  years  away.  Let's  take  the  time  to 
make  sure  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  we 
do  It  nght.  In  view  of  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  California  election  officials,  I  feel 
this  bill  should  be  returned  to  committee  so 
that  those  reservations  can  be  addressed. 
County  CuaRKS  Association  of 
THE  State  of  California,  Incor- 

PORATiS), 

May  25,  1989. 
California  Congressional  Delegation, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  California  Representatives,  the 
California  County  Clerks  Association  has 
been  pleased  to  learn  of  Congrresslonal  inter- 
est in  expanding  voter  participation  by  ex- 
pediting the  voter  registration  process.  As 
election  officials,  however,  we  have  some  se- 
rious concerns  about  the  impact  of  specific 
provisions  in  HR  2190  (as  well  as  in  other 
'motor  voter'  proposals)  on  the  voter  regis- 
tration process  in  our  state  and  in  other, 
similar  jurisdictions  where  large  scale  ac- 
commodations will  have  to  be  made. 


Prom  the  point  of  view  of  local  election 
officials— the  agents  directly  responsible  for 
conducting  elections  and  maintaining  voter 
files— the  concerns  focus  specifically  on:  1) 
registration  "simultaneous  with"  applica- 
tion for  a  driver's  license,  and  2)  updating 
voter  registration  through  standard, 
change-of-address  notification  to  the  state 
DMV. 

Election  officials— particularly  those  of  us 
in  California- need  to  receive  a  separate, 
stand  alone  affidavit  with  original  signature 
each  time  a  registration  is  added  or 
changed.  Multiple  formats  for  registration 
affidavits  and  partial  updates  of  registration 
information,  when  coupled  with  the  major 
increase  in  the  scale  of  voter  registration  en- 
visioned by  this  proposal,  will  unquestion- 
ably result  in  ongoing  error,  unmanageable 
cost  and  noticeable  deterioration  of  our 
election  administration  process. 

Simultaneous  registration.  Registration 
"simultaneous  with"  an  application  for  ob- 
taining a  drivers  license  as  Included  in  the 
current  version  of  the  bill,  establishes  a 
single  format  for  registering  to  vote  and  for 
a  driver's  license  application.  If  this  format 
is  not  identical  with  what  is  currently  used 
by  election  officials,  the  cost  of  managing 
two  (or  three)  separately  formatted  voter 
registration  affidavits  will  be  significant — es- 
pecially in  counties  where  digitized  signa- 
ture scanning  equipment  is  currently  being 
used. 

This  problem  can  be  remedied  by  ensuring 
decisive  input  from  each  state's  chief  elec- 
tion official  in  developing  an  integrated 
form  that  will  provide  to  registrars  a  sepa- 
rate, stand-alone  voter  affidavit  with  an 
original  signature.  Such  a  registration  form 
would  significantly  reduce  administrative 
handling  errors— both  by  DMVs  and  regis- 
trars—that could  result  in  large-scale,  inad- 
vertent disenfranchisement  of  applicants. 

Updating  registration.  Relying  on  the  ex- 
isting forms  that  are  used  for  notifying  the 
DMV  of  a  change  of  address  to  update  voter 
registration  records  will  create  a  number  of 
truly  serious  problems: 

A  voter  moving  to  a  new  jurisdiction 
within  the  state  will  be  providing  the  new 
election  official  with  no  affidavit  of  any 
kind  that  includes  the  specialized  data- 
party  affiliation,  precincting  information, 
oath,  etc.— that  enable  placing  a  voter  on 
the  rolls; 

A  flood  of  such  address-update  forms  will 
flow  continuously  to  election  officials,  unre- 
viewed  by  DMV  personnel,  throughout  over- 
lapping election  cycles  irresf)ective  of  regis- 
tration cutoff  dates  and  necessary  process- 
ing time— additional  information  will  have 
to  be  obtained  from  the  voter  before  regis- 
tration can  be  completed  resulting  in  signifi- 
cant delay  and  possible  disenfranchisement 
of  voters  who  would  otherwise  have  re-regis- 
tered in  a  conventional  manner  had  they 
known  of  the  delay: 

People  changing  mailing  addresses  with- 
out changing  residences  (e.g.  students,  mili- 
tary, etc.)  will  be  indistinguishable  from 
those  who  are  re-registering— so  will  those 
denied  the  franchise  by  virtue  of  citizenship 
or  other  exclusion.  This  will  produce  confu- 
sion for  both  voter  and  registrar,  and  may 
possibly  disenfranchise  rightful  voters  in 
particular  elections;  and 

Election  officials  will  have  a  third  regis- 
tration format  to  contend  with,  again  in- 
creasing cost,  confusion  and  error. 

This  problem  is  solved  by  requiring  DMV 
address  correction  forms  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate, stand  alone  affidavit  with  original  sig- 
nature to  election  officials. 


These  changes  are.  from  the  standpoint  of 
clerks  and  registrars  In  California,  essential 
given  the  increase  In  scale  contemplated  by 
the  proposal.  California  currently  has  ap- 
proximately 13  million  registered  voters  and 
about  23  million  people  with  driver's  li- 
censes which  are  renewed  every  four  years 
(about  6  million  per  year).  The  cost  of  the 
Increased  scale  of  administrative  activity— a 
cost  which  will  fall  heavily  on  local  govern- 
ments (as  well  as  on  the  states  which  must 
make  expensive  modifications  to  existing 
DMV  equipment  and  procedures)— will  be 
particularly  burdensome  if  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent registration  formats,  some  with  only 
partial  information,  are  used. 

The  California  County  Clerks  Association 
recognizes  the  value  in  expanding  voter  reg- 
istration outreach  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  HR  2190  and  other  similar  measures,  but 
must  register  its  serious  reservations  about 
the  current  proposal  as  it  has  been  drafted. 
Without  amendment  to  establish  a  single  af- 
fidavit format,  costs  to  financially  strapped 
local  governments— along  with  the  increased 
probability  of  handling/processing  error- 
will  balloon  to  the  point  where  the  integrity 
of  the  process  itself  could  well  become  com- 
promised. 

The  California  Clerks  Association  would 
be  happy  to  assist  with  any  additional  tech- 
nical input  which  might  be  helpful  in 
making  this  proposal  work.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  get  in  touch. 
Sincerely, 

Tony  Bernhard. 
Yolo  County  Clerk  Recorder. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act. 
Encouraging  greater  voter  turnout  Is  indeed  a 
noble  goal,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  can 
achieve  that  objective.  In  fact,  the  measure 
appears  to  present  more  problems  than  solu- 
tions. It  undermines  the  prerogative  of  individ- 
ual States,  increases  costs,  creates  duplica- 
tive effort  and  increases  the  possibility  for 
fraud.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  I  believe  the  bill  is 
based  upon  faulty  logic:  That  people  don't 
vote  because  voter  registration  procedures 
are  Inconvenient  and  complicated. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  State  which 
bends  over  backward  to  make  voter  registra- 
tion as  easy  as  possible.  California  requires 
very  little  effort  or  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
would-be  voter  to  get  on  the  rolls.  Dunng  the 
1988  Presidential  elections,  however,  almost 
30  percent  of  those  registered  in  California  did 
not  bother  to  vote.  The  problem  lies  not  just  in 
registering  the  voters,  but  in  terminating  voter 
apathy.  No  Federal  edict  can  correct  that  situ- 
ation. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  don't  believe  reg- 
istration is  the  root  of  the  problem,  I  question 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate 
registration  procedures.  Individual  States  bear 
responsibility  for  administering  balloting  In 
local.  State  and  Federal  elections,  as  well  as 
for  certifying  accurate  outcomes.  Since  they 
have  the  responsibility,  the  States  should  be 
able  to  determine  which  methods  best  suit 
their  purposes.  The  existing  variety  of  registra- 
tion rules  would  seem  to  prove  that  different 
approaches  work  effectively  in  different  areas. 

This  bill  would  change  all  that.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  State— North  Dakota,  which 
presently  has  no  registration  requirements  for 
Federal  elections— all  States  would  be  forced 
to  follow  new  guidelines  for  Federal  elections 
in  addition  to  the  policies  already  in  place. 


While  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  States 
have  elected  to  use  the  "motor  voter"  ap- 
proach, offering  voter  registration  along  with 
drivers'  license  applications,  all  States  would 
be  required  to  do  so  under  this  bill.  Not  every 
State  has  elected  to  utilize  registration  by 
mail,  but  all  States  would  be  forced  to  do  so  if 
this  bill  were  enacted.  I.  personally,  do  not  en- 
dorse election-day  registration.  Nonetheless, 
three  States  have  found  the  practice  to  be 
beneficial.  This  bill  would  require  a  30-day 
cutoff,  ignoring  the  local  voice  in  those  areas. 

The  bill  claims  to  minimize  voter  fraud,  but 
quite  the  opposite  outcome  appears  likely. 
With  the  greater  proliferation  of  registration 
forms,  methods,  and  locations,  how  can  we 
be  certain  we  are  avoiding  duplication?  How 
can  we  prevent  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
vote  from  registenng? 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  cost.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  an 
alarmingly  open-ended  blank  check  in  light  of 
budget  constraints.  At  least  $20  million  will  be 
paid  out  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  help  States 
comply  with  the  section  6  confirmation  of  ad- 
dress procedures.  However,  that  is  just  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  States  and  localities  will  incur 
as  much  as  $90  million  in  direct  costs  for 
staffing,  pnnting,  and  postage,  according  to 
CBO  Additionally,  one-time  costs  for  some  lo- 
calities not  currently  using  computerized  voter 
lists  could  run  as  high  as  $70  million. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  authors  of  this  bill 
were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  encourage 
Amencan  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. Few  goals  are  more  worthy.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  legislative  vehicle  they 
have  fashioned  is  the  correct  answer. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R. 
2190,  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  seeks  to  enhance  and 
encourge  voter  registration  throughout  the 
country  on  an  equal  basis.  H.R.  2190  will 
allow  more  simple  and  streamlined  proce- 
dures for  increased  voter  participation  as  well 
as  provide  methods  to  ensure  the  integnty  of 
the  voter  registration  lists.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota has  done  an  excellent  job  of  voter  regis- 
tration with  some  of  these  procedures  already 
in  place.  Minnesota  pndes  itself  on  simple,  in- 
expensive, and  accessible  voter  registration 
and  participation  procedures  which  result  in  in- 
creased election  day  voting  participation.  I, 
along  with  the  Minnesota  Secretary  of  State 
Joan  Anderson  Growe,  support  the  effort  to 
improve  voter  registration  and  participation  na- 
tionwide as  we  have  already  done  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  along  with  all  of 
my  colleagues  support  the  goal  of  increasing 
participation  in  the  electoral  prcxiess.  Our  fore- 
fathers have  fought  hard  and  given  their  lives 
to  defend  our  free  electoral  process.  Free  and 
fair  elections  is  what  every  American  wants 
and  demands. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  integrity  of  our  election  process. 
While  the  bill  makes  it  very  easy  to  register  to 
vote,  it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  remove 
fraudulent  voters.  This  action  would  seriously 
undermine  the  integnty  of  our  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  bill  does 
not  sufficiently  address  the  senous  problem  of 
election  fraud.  The  proposals  in  this  bill  to 
maintain  the  accuracy  of  the  voter  registration 


lists  is  weak  The  bill's  sponsors  point  out  that 
this  bill  includes  mandatory  voter  address  cx}fv 
firmation  programs  to  ensure  integrity.  Well 
let's  take  a  look  at  them. 

First,  the  bill  requires  States  to  verify  the 
addresses  every  4  years  if  they  have  not 
voted  in  a  general  election.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  concerned  about  election  fraud  from 
people  who  don't  vote.  I  am  concerned  £ibout 
the  people  in  Texas  graveyards  who  regularly 
vote  and  haven't  missed  an  election  in  years. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  vote,  they  won't 
be  removed  from  tf>e  registration  lists. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  an  alternative. 
The  bill  allows  states  to  use  the  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice's national  change  of  address  system  to 
keep  the  lists  clean.  Again  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  that  cemetery  voters  don't  fill  out 
change  of  address  forms  and  rarely  move.  In 
fact,  their  annual  movement  usually  coincides 
with  election  day. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear.  The 
United  States  ranks  last  in  voting  among  in- 
dustnalized  western  democracies.  In  fact, 
barely  half  of  all  eligible  citizens  turned  out  to 
vote  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  While 
many  factors  are  inherent  in  this  trend,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  difficulties  encountered  by  eligi- 
ble citizens  in  becoming  registered  to  vote  is 
an  issue  which  can,  and  should  be,  dealt  with 
by  the  Congress  The  legislation  before  us 
today  will  improve  citizen  participation  in  the 
voting  process  and  deserves  to  be  adopted 
with  all  possible  speed. 

it  provides  simple  and  effective  means  to 
assure  that  all  Amencans  may  exercise  their 
nght  to  vote — and  there  is  no  more  fundamen- 
tal value  in  our  democratic  system.  It  will  pro- 
vide wider  and  more  convenient  opportunities 
for  voter  registration  while  even  further  dimin- 
ishing the  possibilities  of  h-aud  The  fraud  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  are  particularly  stringent  and 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  result  in  assunng 
that  voter  registration  hsts  are  accurate  and 
current. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  It  is  as  follows:  "To  ensure 
the  establishment  of  uniform,  nondiscnmina- 
tory  national  standards  to  expand  the  opportu- 
nities for  eligible  citizens  to  register  to  vote  in 
elections  for  Federal  offices,  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  accurate  and  current  voter 
registration  rolls,  and  to  facilitate  election  ad- 
ministration and  avoid  fraud." 

I  believe  its  stated  purposes  are  important 
and  laudable  and  deserved  of  swift  and  timely 
congressional  action. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  provisions,  the 
measure  provides  that  whenever  an  eligible 
voter  applies  for.  renews  or  changes  address 
on  a  driver's  license  or  on  a  driver  ID  card,  it 
will  serve  as  an  application  to  register  to  vote, 
unless  that  person  specifically  declines.  This 
methcxJ  will  reach  nearly  90  percent  of  all  eli- 
gible voters.  In  addition,  mail  and  agency  reg- 
istration provisions  address  the  needs  of 
those  who  would  not  t>e  covered  through  the 
driver's  license  systems. 

Recently,  the  league  of  women  voters  of 
Tennessee  wrote  to  me  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  I'd  like  to  paraphrase  from  their 
endorsement  of  this  proposal.  They  said  that 
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"easing  registration  processes  in  a  mobile  so- 
ciety is  one  way  to  encourage  greater  voter 
participation.  The  League  of  Wonien  Voters 
works  to  encourage  and  promote  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  Government,  with  voting  the  heart 
of  that  participation,  and  we  urge  your  support 
for  H  R.  2190  when  it  comes  before  the 
House." 

I  corKur  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Tennessee  in  their  assessment  and  I  share 
their  belief  that  this  measure  will  help  provide 
greater  access  to  our  democratic  system  of 
government  for  all  Amencans.  I  believe  that 
the  act  of  voting,  which  is  central  to  the  foun- 
dation of  our  representative  government,  will 
tie  facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  m 
strongly  supporting  passage  of  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Id  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  why  I  have  reluc- 
tantly decided  to  vote  against  H.R.  2190,  the 
National  Vote  Registration  Act  of  1989 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  if  this  were  a 
bill  before  the  Colorado  General  Assembly— if 
It  were  legislation  to  establish  for  my  State  the 
voter  registration  procedures  that  this  bill 
would  establish  for  the  Nation — Id  support  it 
In  fact,  as  a  member  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives,  I  supported  a  measure 
some  years  ago  to  adopt  a  "motor-voter"  pro- 
gram to  register  people  to  vote  when  they 
sign  up  for  dnvers'  licenses.  This  program  has 
worked  well.  And  additional  reforms,  like  those 
contained  in  H.R.  2190,  could  further  encour- 
age nonvoters  to  register  to  vote. 

But  It  IS  a  very  different  matter  to  adopt  a 
national  system  of  voter  registration,  which  is 
essentially  what  this  bill  would  do  Traditional- 
ly, we've  relied  on  State  governments  to 
design  and  implement  voter  registration  pro- 
grams that  best  suit  their  )unsdictions.  For  the 
most  part,  this  has  worked.  Many  States  have 
implemented  mail  registration,  registration  si- 
multaneous with  dnvers  license  application. 
agency  registration,  and  other  procedures  to 
increase  registration  and  assume  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  getting  people  registered 

While  Congress  may  have  the  authonty  to 
establish  a  national  program  of  voter  registra- 
tion, there  are  clear  advantages  to  leaving  this 
matter  to  the  States,  as  we  have  done 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country  Each 
State  has  an  advantage  in  knowing  precisely 
what  system  will  work  best  in  its  own  circum- 
stances. I'm  afraid  this  bill  is  an  instance  in 
which  a  national  program,  with  its  relatively  in- 
flexible mandates,  would  not  accommodate 
the  varying  needs  and  existing  governmental 
structures  of  the  several  States. 

Before  Congress  takes  the  unprecedented 
step  of  federalizing  the  voter  registration  func- 
tion—a function  that  has  always  been  per- 
formed by  the  States — we  should  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  compelling  case  for  doing  so.  And  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  committee 
refKjrt  or  elsewhere,  convincing  evidence  that 
so  many  States  are  doing  such  a  poor  job  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  over 
wfiat  has  always  t)een  a  State  responsibility. 

The  committee  report  states  that  there  was 
testimony  before  the  committee  that  obstacles 
to  voter  registration  exist  in  some  States,  and 
that  those  obstacles  make  it  less  likely  that 
racial  and  other  minonties  and  low-income  citi- 


zens, m  particular,  will  register  and  vote.  If 
that's  the  case,  let's  tailor  legislation  to  deal 
with  those  failings  where  they  exist,  on  a  tar- 
geted basis,  not  with  the  sweeping  and  highly 
intrusive  methods  of  this  bill. 

I  also  realize  that  some  States  may  have 
registration  policies  or  practices  that  are  de 
facto  discnminatory  That's  absolutely  wrong; 
any  such  cases  need  strong  action  and 
should  be  corrected  immediately.  If  the  au- 
thonty to  do  so  doesn't  already  exist  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  let's  proceed  to  get  that 
authonty  into  law. 

But  let's  not  rush  to  impose  a  blanket  man- 
date on  States,  without  regard  to  the  system 
that  a  State  may  already  have  in  place  or  to 
the  success  of  that  system.  It  would  be  bur- 
densome, costly,  and  I  think  ultimately  damag- 
ing to  the  process  we  are  intending  to  help. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  decline  in  voter 
turn-ojt  over  the  past  decade.  A  50-percent 
turnout  in  a  national  election,  as  was  the  case 
in  1968.  deserves  our  attention.  We  need  to 
make  sure  all  States  have  the  resources  to 
implement  programs  that  promote  full  and  fair 
voter  turnout.  But  we  don't  need  the  Federal 
Government  prescnbing  the  specifics  of  those 
programs  for  each  and  every  state. 

There  is  no  compelling  evidence  to  support 
the  assumption — one  of  the  principle  reasons 
for  this  bill — that  an  increase  in  voter  registra- 
tion will  increase  turnout.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  is  evidence  that  shows  decreasing  voter 
turnout  even  in  some  States  that  have  liberal- 
ized their  registration  procedures.  To  me,  that 
says  that  the  decline  is  more  a  reflection  of  a 
public  that  IS  disenchanted  with  Government 
as  a  whole  We  need  to  regain  the  public's 
trust  in  their  elected  officials  and  in  our 
system  of  Government  so  that  people  will 
want  to  get  out  and  vote. 

Ms  PELOSI.  I  nse  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2190,  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act 

As  former  chair  of  the  California  Democratic 
Party,  I  t)elieve  that  this  bill  takes  important 
steps  to  increase  voter  participation.  Participa- 
tion in  elections  is  the  backbone  of  any  demo- 
cratic system.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
democracy  putting  the  burden  of  registration 
on  the  individual  Countnes  with  full  voter  par- 
ticipation make  it  much  easier  to  register  to 
vote  than  locales  across  the  country  do.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  obstacles  to  voter  regis- 
tration and  voter  participation  are  removed 
and  that  all  people  eligible  to  vote  have  ready 
access  to  the  system. 

We  have  a  very  mobile  society.  Permitting 
individuals  to  register  to  vote  when  they  apply 
for  a  dnvers  license,  renew  a  dnvers  license 
or  apply  for  an  identification  card  issued  by  a 
motor  vehicle  department  would  greatly  in- 
crease access  to  the  system.  These  proce- 
dures are  routine  in  the  lives  of  a  great 
number  of  individuals  across  this  country.  We 
should  work  to  make  voter  registration  just  as 
routine  a  procedure. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit States  from  closing  voter  registration 
more  than  30  days  before  an  election.  It 
would  also  allow  States  to  establish  a  shorter 
penod  of  time  between  the  close  of  registra- 
tion and  election  day.  I  believe  that  this  provi- 
sion IS  important.  We  all  know  from  personal 
expienence  that  the  closer  one  gets  to  an 


election,  the  more  aware  the  members  of  the 
public  are  that  an  election  is  going  to  occur 
and  the  more  likely  that  are  to  participate. 
Campaigns  heat  up  just  pnor  to  an  election, 
public  attention  Is  galvanized,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  people  to  vote  increases. 
Only  50.1  percent  of  the  voters  turned  out  to 
participate  in  the  last  Presidential  election. 
Voter  registration  encourages  voter  participa- 
tion. 

Let  us  work  to  encourage  all  eligible  voters 
to  register.  Let  us  remove  obstacles  to  partici- 
pation and  increase  opportunities  for  registra- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  voters'  rights  bill.  Thank 
you. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2190,  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1990.  This  bill  would  facilitate  registra- 
tion, thereby  increasing  voter  participation  in 
our  country— something  1  think  all  Americans 
favor. 

The  bill  ensures  available  registration  at  ap- 
propriately designated  election  registration  of- 
fices, as  is  currently  the  practice  In  all  States. 
It  stipulates  that  citizens  may  apply  for  regis- 
tration by  mail,  a  system  now  in  effect  in 
about  half  the  States.  It  permits  individuals  to 
apply  for  registration  at  a  number  of  additional 
public  offices  and  agencies,  where  the  proper 
forms  and  assistance  will  be  available — ver- 
sions of  this  procedure  are  currently  being 
used  in  many  States.  Finally,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  a  citizen  may  apply  for  regis- 
tration while  applying  for  or  renewing  a  driv- 
er's license,  a  procedure  now  used  in  several 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  87  percent  of  the 
eligible  population  has  a  driver's  license.  All  of 
these  provisions  will  assist  in  expanding  the 
opportunities  for  eligible  citizens  to  register  to 
vote,  while  ensuring  accurate  and  up-to-date 
lists  of  registered  voters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  years  ago  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  made  an  observation  about  voting. 
His  realization  from  1936  still  rings  true  today. 
"When  you  and  1  stand  in  line  tomorrow  for 
our  turn  at  the  polls,  we  shall  stand  In  a  line 
which  reaches  back  across  the  entire  history 
of  our  nation,"  FDR  explained. 

Washington  stood  in  that  line  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson  and  Lincoln.  And  in  later 
days  Cleveland  stood  there  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  All  these— 
in  their  day— waited  their  turn  to  vote.  And 
rubbing  elbows  with  them— their  voting 
equals— is  a  long  succession  of  American 
c\X,\zer\s  whose  names  are  not  known  to  his- 
tory but  who,  by  their  veto,  helped  to  make 
history. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  who  has 
voted  in  the  past  has  had  a  hand  in  the 
making  of  the  United  States  of  the  future. 
To  refuse  to  vote  is  to  say:  'I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  United  States  of  the  future. 

We  who  live  in  a  free  America  know  that 
our  democracy  is  not  perfect.  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  know  also  that,  in  self-govern- 
ment as  in  many  other  things,  progress 
comes  from  experience.  People  do  not 
become  good  citizens  by  mandate.  They 
become  good  citizens  by  the  exercise  of 
their  citizenship  and  by  the  discussions,  the 
reading,  the  campaign  give-and-take  which 
help  them  make  up  their  minds  how  to  ex- 
ercise that  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act,  will  provide  opportunities  for 


people  to  become  the  good  citizens  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  of. 

I  commend  our  colleagues  who  worked  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2190,  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act,  which  seeks  to  remove  existing  barriers 
to  voter  registration,  and  encourage  eligible  in- 
dividuals to  register  to  vote. 

In  the  1988  Presidential  election,  voter  turn- 
out was  only  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  voting 
age  population.  The  United  States  consistently 
has  the  lowest  voter  participation  rates  among 
the  Western  democratic  nations.  Even  in  de- 
veloping nations,  such  as  Namibia,  where  the 
people  had  to  walk  for  miles,  and  stand  in  line 
for  hours  under  the  broiling  sun,  to  vote  in  a 
free  election,  voter  participation  rates  are 
higher  than  the  United  States.  The  participa- 
tion rate  in  the  recent  election  in  Namibia  was 
over  90  percent. 

Today,  60  million  Amencans  are  not  regis- 
tered to  vote.  As  democracy  spreads  across 
the  worid,  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  and 
indeed,  even  into  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  remove  banners  to  par- 
ticipation in  our  great  democracy.  If  we  are 
intent  on  remaining  the  shining  tieacon  of 
freedom  and  democracy  that  has  inspired  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  to  come  to  this  land  for 
over  200  years,  then  we  must  open  the  voting 
booth  to  every  American. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2190  will  encourage 
voter  registration  by  making  the  registration 
process  as  easy  and  quick  as  possible,  while 
ensuring  the  integnty  of  the  voting  rolls  and 
the  election  process.  H.R.  2190  will  mandate 
mail-in  registration,  and  registration  at  many 
Federal  and  State  offices,  such  as  public  li- 
braries, public  assistance  offices,  city  and 
county  clerks'  offices,  and  public  schools. 
H.R.  2190  also  provides  for  a  process  known 
as  motor-voter  registration,  which  would  allow 
citizens  to  register  to  vote  when  applying  for 
or  renewing  their  driver's  license. 

Each  of  the  registration  methods  called  for 
in  the  bill  is  a  proven  method  of  increasing 
registration  In  a  efficient  and  cost-effective 
manner.  Linking  voting  registration  with  appli- 
cation for  a  driver's  license  would  reach  about 
90  percent  of  the  voting  age  population. 

This  bill  will  not  increase  voter  fraud,  as 
some  opponents  have  claimed.  Many  of  these 
opponents  used  this  same  argument  25  years 
ago,  in  the  debate  over  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  eliminated  discriminatory  registration 
practices,  and  extended  the  right  to  vote  to 
many  black  Americans  for  the  first  time.  In 
fact,  several  features  of  the  bill  would  actually 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  voter  fraud,  includ- 
ing the  requirement  that  the  voting  lists  be 
verified  periodically.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes penalties  for  people  who  fraudulently 
register. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  make  tre- 
mendous progress  toward  increasing  voting 
registration  and  voter  participation.  It  is  a 
measure  which  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  support  of  H.R.  2190, 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act.  This 
measure,  in  expanding  opportunities  for  eligi- 
ble  individuals   to   vote,   eliminates   barriers 


which  now  stand  between  many  Individuals 
and  the  voting  polls. 

The  right  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  Is 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  By  putting 
Federal  and  State  Government  in  the  active 
position  of  encouraging  individuals  to  register 
to  vote,  we  further  enhance  that  constitutional 
nght. 

In  the  past  Presidential  electkDn,  studies 
found  that  only  50  percent  of  eligible  voters 
chose  to  cast  a  ballot.  While  I  recognize  that 
many  citizens  freely  choose  not  to  vote,  we 
must  ensure  all  available  efforts  are  made  to 
lessen  bamers  which  deter  voting.  This  Is  not 
a  Democrat  or  Republican  issue — but  an 
American  issue.  The  values  we  hold  so  impor- 
tant can  only  be  secured  through  the  electoral 
process.  This  legislation  helps  to  promote 
greater  voter  participation — a  goal  we  should 
all  share. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  we  have  proven, 
through  our  policy  of  same-day  registration, 
that  citizens  who  register  are  citizens  who 
vote.  By  linking  voter  registration  with  driver's 
license  application,  over  90  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  would  be  given  ample  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  Alternately,  mail  registration  and 
on-site  registration  would  give  nondrivers  the 
opportunity  to  register  and  vote. 

The  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  who  oversee  the  processes  of  voter 
registration  in  their  respective  States,  have 
endorsed  this  legislation  as  one  that  is  work- 
able. I  enclose  for  the  record  a  letter  from 
Maine's  secretary  of  state,  G.  William  Dia- 
mond, in  support  of  H.R.  2190. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

State  of  Maine, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Augusta,  ME,  January  29,  1990. 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brennan, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
Universal  Voter  Registration  Act  (H.R. 
2190)  will  be  up  for  a  vote  on  either  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  long  over- 
due and  would  hope  that  you  might  consid- 
er supporting  it. 

In  sum,  I  find  it  a  very  positive  Initiative 
which  will  not  only  assist  the  disinfran- 
chised  and  unregistered  in  Maine,  but 
Maine's  numerous  elections'  officials  as 
well. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration— please 
call  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

G.  William  Diamond, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
nse  to  express  my  strong  support  for  efforts 
to  increase  voter  registration  and  voter  partici- 
pation in  the  United  States. 

Any  democracy  has  as  its  foundation  an 
active,  well-informed  electorate.  It  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  registration  and  partici- 
pation. 

This  is  why  1  will  vote  for  H.R.  2190,  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act.  But  while  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill,  and  while  1  strongly  support 
voter  outreach  efforts,  I  do  have  reservations 
about  four  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

The  section  of  the  bill  of  pnmary  concern  to 
me  would  require  States  to  designate  State 


offk:es  and  agencies  as  voter  registration  lo- 
catk>ns.  Included  In  the  tjill's  list  of  these  reg- 
istration locations  are  State  offices  selling 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

In  some  parts  of  Kansas,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  are  sold  at  bars  and  bait  shops. 
While  proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  States 
would  have  discretion  in  designating  tfiese 
registration  points,  opponents  say  that  the  bill 
language  would  not  allow  State  discretion 

I  tielleve  this  section  of  the  bill  should  be 
clanfied  to  ensure  that  the  States  can  desig- 
nate the  State  agencies  and  offices  they  con- 
sider necessary  and  appropnate  voter  regis- 
tration locations. 

I  would  also  prefer  that  the  motor-voter  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  not  automatically  reg- 
ister those  who  apply  for  a  dnvers  license. 

A  better  system,  in  my  view,  would  attach  a 
separate  voter  registration  application  to  the 
dnvers  license  application.  An  individual  wish- 
ing to  register  to  vote  could  then  sign  the 
voter  application  and  be  registered. 

Whatever  the  procedure.  I  believe  that  an 
individual  should  demonstrate  some  small  in- 
dication of  interest  to  show  that  the  nght  to 
vote  means  enough  to  him  that  he  will  take 
action  on  his  own. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  bill  prohibit 
States  from  retaining  some  previously  enacted 
antifraud  laws,  including  requinng  notanzation 
of  signatures. 

Voter  fraud  is  not  a  problem  in  Kansas,  but 
It  certainly  has  been  in  other  States.  And  the 
individual  States  know  best  how  to  prevent 
the  particular  kind  of  fraud  in  their  areas. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  relay 
the  concerns  of  my  secretary  of  state,  who 
wonders  how  he  will  pay  for  the  extra  book- 
keeping and  computenzing  this  bill  would  re- 
quire. 

The  State  of  Kansas  will  have  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $1.3  million  to  comply  with  the  bill. 
It  IS  unlikely  that  the  $50  million  in  Federal 
funds  authonzed  by  the  bill  will  cover  the  cost 
to  the  States — cost  incurred  complying  with 
Federal  mandates. 

So  while  I  t)elieve  this  bill  Is  a  good  one,  I 
also  believe  it  can  be  improved  greatly  in  the 
Senate  or  in  House-Senate  conference.  I 
hop)e  the  final  version  of  the  bill  provide  the 
States  with  the  flexibility  they  need  to  adminis- 
ter the  Federal  election  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  has  1 
minute  remaining, 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

I*ursuant  to  the  rule,  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting 
of  the  text  of  the  amendment  printed 
in  House  Report  101-396  accompany- 
ing House  Resolution  309  is  considered 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
and  said  substitute  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
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H.R.  2190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I-VOTER  REGISTRATION  PRO 

CEDURES       AND        PROGRAMS        IN 

STATES  THAT  REQUIRE  REGISTRA 

TION 
SECTION  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1989' 

SEC  101.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  PR<H  EDI  RES  KIR 
ELECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFK  E  (N 
STATES  TH.\T  REQl  IRK  REGISTRA 
TION. 

In  addition  to  any  other  voter  registration 
procedure  provided  for  by  law.  each  covered 
State  shall  provide  for  voter  registration 
procedures  for  elections  for  Federal  office  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

SEC.  103.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  APPLICATION  TO 
BE  INCLIDED  AS  PART  OF  APPl.U  A 
TION  FOR  .MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIVERS 
LICENSE  IN  STATES  TH.AT  REQl  IRE 
REGISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  covered  State  shall 
include  a  voter  registration  application  for 
elections  for  Federal  office  as  part  of  any 
motor  vehicle  driver's  license  application 
used  by  the  State.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  an  individual  who  com- 
pletes the  application  and  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble shall  be  registered  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  information  supplied  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

(b)  Application.— The  voter  registration 
section  of  the  application— 

(1)  may  require  a  second  signature  or 
other  information  that  duplicates,  or  is  in 
addition  to,  information  in  the  driver's  li- 
cense section  of  the  application  only  if  the 
duplicate  or  additional  information  is  neces- 
sary for  prevention  of  multiple  registration 
of  the  same  individual,  for  determination  of 
eligibility  to  vote,  or  for  administration  of 
voter  registration  or  other  aspects  of  the 
election  process: 

(2>  shall  include  a  box  or  other  device  to 
permit  an  applicant  for  a  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  to  decline  to  register  to  vote; 

(3)  shall  include  a  statement  that  specifies 
each  eligibility  requirement  for  voting,  con- 
tains an  attestation  that  the  applicant 
meets  each  such  requirement,  including  citi- 
zenship, and  requires  the  signature  of  the 
applicant,  under  penalty  of  perjury;  and 

(4)  shall  be  made  available  by  the  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  (as  submitted  by 
the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec 
tion  official,  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Information  Re- 
lating TO  Declination  to  Register,— No  in- 
formation relating  to  a  declination  under 
subsection  (b>(2)  may  be  used  for  other 
than  official  election  related  purposes. 

(d)  Change  op  Residence  Address.— Any 
motor  vehicle  driver's  license  form  used  by  a 
covered  State  for  change  of  residence  ad- 
dress shall  also  serve  as  a  notification  of 
change  of  residence  address  for  voter  regis- 
tration for  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(e)  Approval  op  Forms.— The  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  application  and  change 
of  address  forms  used  by  a  covered  State 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  chief 
State  election  official  for  purposes  of  voter 
registration  under  this  section. 

SEC.  104.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL  IN 
STATES  THAT  REQCIRE  REGISTRA- 
TION 

(a)  In  General.— Each  covered  State  shall 
provide  for  voter  registration  by  mail  for 
elections  for  Federal  office. 


(b)  Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  ap- 
plication— 

( 1 )  may  require  only  the  signature  of  the 
individual  applying  to  register  and  such 
other  information  (including  data  relating 
to  previous  registration  by  the  applicaoit),  as 
may  be  necessary  for  prevention  of  multiple 
regLstralion  of  the  same  individual,  for  de- 
termination of  eligibility  to  vote,  or  for  ad- 
ministration of  voter  registration  or  other 
aspects  of  the  election  process; 

I  2)  shall  include  a  statement  that  specifies 
each  eligibility  requirement  for  voting,  con- 
tains an  attestation  that  the  applicant 
meets  each  such  requirement,  including  citi- 
zenship, and  requires  the  signature  of  the 
applicant,  under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4 1  shall  be  made  available  for  government 
and  private  sector  distribution,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  availability  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

SEC  lO."*  DESI(;NATI0N  of  voter  REGISTRATION 
L(M  ATIONS  IN  STATES  THAT  REQURE 
REGISTRATION. 

'a)  In  General.— Each  covered  State  shall 
designate  State-related  locations  and  (upon 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  nongovernmental  entities)  Federal  and 
private  sector  locations  for  voter  registra- 
tion for  elections  for  Federal  office.  At  each 
location,  voter  registration  applications 
shall  be  made  available,  assistance  in  com- 
pleting applications  shall  be  provided,  and 
completed  applications  shall  be  accepted  for 
transmittal  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official.  Locations  so  designated  shall 
include  public  libraries,  public  schools,  of- 
fices of  city  and  county  clerks,  marriage  li- 
cense bureaus,  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  post 
offices,  and  offices  providing  public  assist- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  and  re- 
lated services. 

(bi  Forms.— To  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable, each  covered  State  shall  include  in 
forms  used  at  State-related  locations  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  individual  completing  the  form 
desires  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office,  and  shall  provide  a  voter  reg- 
istration application  to  any  individual  who 
responds  affirmatively  to  the  question. 

(c)  Federal  Government  and  I»rivate 
Sector  Cooperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  this  section, 
and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(d>  Transmittal  Deadline.— Any  complet- 
ed voter  registration  application  accepted  at 
a  location  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
acceptance  or  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  acceptance  if  the  registration  is  received 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  regis- 
tration. 

I  e )  Assistance  To  Be  Neutral.— In  provid- 
ing assistance  in  completing  voter  registra- 
tion applications  under  this  section,  no  indi- 
vidual may  indicate  a  political  or  party  pref- 
erence or  otherwise  seek  to  influence  the 
political  or  party  affiliation  or  the  voting 
decision  of  any  individual  assisted. 

SEC.  10«  PR(K;RA.MS  for  ASSURING  ACCURATE 
AND  CURRENT  OFFICIAL  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION LISTS  IN  STATES  THAT  RE- 
QUIRE REGISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  covered  State  shall 
establish    uniform    and    nondiscriminatory 


programs  to  assure  that  official  voter  regis- 
tration lists  are  accurate  and  current. 

(b)  Program  Based  on  Official  Informa- 
tion Relating  to  Death.  Etc.  of  a  Voter.— 
Each  covered  State  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  head  of  each  State 
agency  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, receives  information  indicating  that 
(because  of  death,  criminal  conviction,  or 
mental  incapacity)  the  name  of  a  voter 
should  be  removed  from  the  official  voter 
registration  list  under  State  law,  shall  trans- 
mit that  information  to  the  appropriate 
State  election  official. 

(c)  Program  for  Systematic  Review  of 
Residence  Addresses  on  Official  Voter 
Registration  Lists  by  Means  of  Nonfor- 
wardable  and  Forwardable  First  Class 
Mailings.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subsection  (d),  each 
covered  State  shall  establish  a  program 
under  which,  at  least  once  in  each  4-year 
period,  residence  addresses  on  official  voter 
registration  lists  are  reviewed  by  sending 
verification  notices  to  registered  voters  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Exception  for  recent  voters.— A  cov- 
ered State  may  provide  that  a  program  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not  re- 
quire any  action  with  respect  to  a  voter  who 
voted  in  the  last  general  election  for  Federal 
office  held  before  the  first  verification  no- 
tices for  the  4-year  period  are  mailed  under 
the  program. 

(3)  First  verification  notice.— The  first 
verification  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  voter, 
by  nonforwardable  first  class  mail,  at  the 
mailing  address  shown  on  the  official  voter 
registration  list.  If  the  first  verification 
notice  is  not  returned  as  nondeliverable  by 
the  Postal  Service,  no  further  action  Is  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

(4)  Second  verification  notice.— If  a  first 
verification  notice  under  paragraph  (3)  is  re- 
turned as  nondeliverable  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  appropriate  State  election  official 
shall  send  a  second  verification  notice  to  the 
voter.  The  second  verification  notice— 

(A)  shall  be  sent  to  the  voter,  by  forwarda- 
ble first  class  mail,  at  the  mailing  address 
shown  on  the  official  voter  registration  list; 

(B)  shall  state  that,  if  the  voter  does  not 
provide  a  current  residence  address  to  the 
appropriate  State  election  official,  the  name 
of  the  voter  will  be  transferred  from  the  of- 
ficial voter  registration  list;  and 

(C)  shall  include  a  postage  paid  return 
form  for  the  voter  to  use  to  provide  address 
correction. 

(5)  Transfer  of  name  from  official  voter 

registration  list  after  failure  to  RESPOND 
TO    SECOND    verification    NOTICE,— If    a    VOtCT 

does  not  provide  a  current  residence  address 
within  30  days  after  the  second  verification 
notice  is  mailed  under  paragraph  (4),  the 
appropriate  State  election  official  shall 
transfer  the  name  of  the  voter  from  the  of- 
ficial voter  registration  list. 

(6)  Public  iNFORBtATioN.— As  part  of  the 
program  under  this  subsection,  each  covered 
State  shall  furnish  information  to  the 
public  to  promote  maximum  awareness  of 
the  program  among  voters. 

(d)  Alternative  Program  for  Autobiatic 
Updating  of  Official  Voter  Registration 
Lists  Through  Use  of  Change  of  Address 
Information  Prom  the  Postal  Service.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  lieu  of  a  program  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (c),  a  covered 
State  may  establish,  with  respect  to  any 
geographical  voting  unit,  a  program  for 
automatic  updating  of  official  voter  regis- 
tration lists  through  use  of  change  of  ad- 


dress  information   supplied   by   the   Postal 
Service.  A  progrsim  under  this  subsection— 

(A)  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Postal  Service;  and 

(B)  shall  provide  for  updating  of  all  offi- 
cial voter  registration  lists  in  the  geographi- 
cal voting  unit  at  least  once  in  each  two- 
year  period. 

(2)  Updating  of  official  voter  registra- 
tion LIST  IN  case  of  local  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS; NOTICE  TO  VOTER.— If  the  Change  of 
address  information  from  the  Postal  Service 
shows  that  the  residence  address  of  a 
voter— 

(A)  is  different  from  the  residence  address 
shown  on  the  official  voter  registration  list; 
and 

(B)  is  an  address  for  a  location  within  the 
same  geographical  voting  unit  as  the  resi- 
dence address  showTi  on  the  official  voter 
registration  list; 

the  appropriate  State  election  official  shall 
update  the  official  voter  registration  list  for 
the  geographical  voting  unit  in  accordance 
with  the  information  supplied  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  shall  so  notify  the  voter.  The 
notice  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sent  by 
forwardable  first  class  mail  and  shall  in- 
clude a  postage  paid  return  form  for  the 
voter  to  use  to  provide  address  corrections. 

(3)  Notice  to  voter  of  possible  transfer 
of  name  from  official  voter  registration 
list  in  case  of  change  of  residence  address 
outside  the  geographical  voting  unit.  — if 
the  change  of  address  information  from  the 
Postal  Service  shows  that  the  residence  ad- 
dress of  a  voter— 

(A)  is  different  from  the  residence  address 
shown  on  the  official  voter  registration  list; 
and 

(B)  is  an  address  for  a  location  that  is  not 
in  the  same  geographical  voting  unit  as  the 
residence  address  showTi  on  the  official 
voter  registration  list; 

the  appropriate  State  election  official  shall 
send  a  notice  to  the  voter,  stating  that  the 
name  of  the  voter  is  subject  to  transfer 
from  the  official  voter  registration  list  for 
the  geographical  voting  unit.  The  notice 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sent  by  for- 
wardable first  class  mail. 

(4)  Transfer  of  name  from  official  voter 
registration  list  after  failure  to  respond 
TO  NOTICE.— If,  within  30  days  after  the 
notice  is  mailed  under  paragraph  (3),  a  voter 
does  not  provide  information  (by  use  of  the 
postage  paid  form  or  as  otherwise  permitted 
by  State  law)  to  show  that  the  residence  ad- 
dress of  the  voter  is  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical voting  unit  as  the  residence  ad- 
dress shown  on  the  official  voter  registra- 
tion list,  the  appropriate  State  election  offi- 
cial shall  transfer  the  name  of  the  voter 
from  the  official  voter  registration  list  for 
the  geographical  voting  unit. 

(e)  Voting  Procedures  for  Persons 
Whose  Names  Are  Transferred  Prom  the 
Official  Voter  Registration  List.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— At  each  polling  place  for 
an  election  for  Federal  office,  the  appropri- 
ate State  election  official  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  the  names  transferred  from  the 
official  voter  registration  list  for  that  poll- 
ing place  during  the  4-year  period  before 
the  election,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  reason  for  each  transfer.  Any  individual 
who  asserts  that  the  name  of  such  Individ- 
ual was  erroneously  transferred  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  as  applicable. 

(2)  Individual  with  documentary 
PROOF.— An  individual  who  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  vote  and  who  has  documentary  proof 


(as  determined  under  State  law  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  State)  that  the 
name  of  such  individual  was  erroneously 
transferred  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  without  restriction  or 
condition. 

(3)  Individual  without  documentary 
PROOF.— An  individual  who  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  vole  and  who  does  not  have  documen- 
tary proof  (as  determined  under  State  law) 
that  the  name  of  such  individual  was  erro- 
neously transferred  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  a  special  procedure,  to  be  provided  for 
under  State  law  and  to  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  State.  The  procedure— 

(A)  shall  preserve  the  secrecy  and  security 
of  the  ballot; 

(B)  may  require  the  individual  to  submit 
information  under  penalty  of  perjury  or 
other  penalty  under  State  law;  and 

(C)  shall  provide  for  counting  of  the  ballot 
of  the  individual  upon  verification  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual 
within  10  days  after  the  election. 

(f)  No  Changes  to  Official  Voter  Regis- 
tration Lists  Permitted  Immediately 
Before  an  Election.— No  change  to  an  offi- 
cial voter  registration  list  may  be  made 
under  a  program  established  pursuant  to 
this  section  during— 

(1)  the  period  beginning  60  days  before  a 
general  election  for  Federal  office  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  election;  or 

(2)  the  period  beginning  60  days  before  a 
primary  election  relating  to  a  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  primary  election. 

(g)  Record  of  Names  Transferred.— The 
State  election  official  who  maintains  an  of- 
ficial voter  registration  list  for  a  geographi- 
cal voting  unit  shall  keep  a  separate  record 
of  the  names  that  are  transferred  from  such 
list  under  any  program  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  reason  for  each  transfer.  The  record  of 
names  transferred  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  and  for  copying  (at  the 
expense  of  the  person  requesting  the  copy), 

SEC.  107.  SPECIAL  PROCEDURE  FOR  VOTING  IN 
STATES  THAT  REQl  IRE  REGISTRA- 
TION IF  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  AN  IN- 
DIVIDUAL CANNOT  BE  VERIFIED  ON 
ELECTION  DAY. 

If,  in  a  covered  State,  on  the  day  of  an 
election  for  Federal  office,  the  appropriate 
State  election  official  cannot  verify  the  reg- 
istration of  an  individual  who  claims  to  be 
registered,  the  individual  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  a  special  proce- 
dure, to  be  provided  for  by  State  law.  The 
procedure— 

( 1 )  shall  preserve  the  secrecy  and  security 
of  the  ballot; 

(2)  may  require  the  Individual  to  submit 
information  under  penalty  of  perjury  or 
other  penalty  under  State  law;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  counting  of  the  ballot 
of  the  individual  upon  verification  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual 
within  10  days  aft€r  the  election. 

SEC.  108.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION IN  STATES  THAT  REQUIRE  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

In  the  administration  of  voter  registration 
for  elections  for  Federal  office,  each  covered 
State— 

( 1 )  shall  assure  that  any  eligible  applicant 
is  registered  to  vote  in  the  election,  if,  not 
later  than  30  days  before  the  date  of  the 
election  (or  such  shorter  period  as  may  be 
provided  for  under  State  law)— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  under  sec- 
tion 103,  the  voter  registration  application  is 


submitted  to  the  State  motor  vehicle  au- 
thority; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  104.  the  voter  registration  ap- 
plication is  postmarked; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  location 
designated  under  section  105,  the  voter  reg- 
istration application  is  accepted  at  the  loca- 
tion; and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  the  voter  registra- 
tion application  Is  received  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  election  official; 

(2)  shall  notify  each  individual  who  sub- 
mits a  voter  registration  application  of  the 
approval  or  other  disposition  of  the  applica- 
tion; 

(3)  may  not  remove  the  name  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  from 
the  official  voter  registration  list  for  failure 
to  vote  or  any  other  reason  other  than  (A) 
the  request  of  the  voter,  (B)  the  death  of 
the  voter,  or  (C)  a  State  law  requiring  re- 
moval by  reason  of  criminal  conviction, 
mental  incapacity,  or  change  in  residence  of 
the  voter;  and 

(4)  shall  inform  applicants  under  sections 
103,  104,  and  105  of  (A)  each  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  voting,  and  (B)  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law  for  submission  of  a  false  voter 
registration  application. 

SEC.  109.  FEDERAL  C(H)RDlNATION  AND  BIE.NNIAL 
ASSESSMENT 

The  Federal  Election  Commission— 
1 1 )  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
Federal  functions  under  this  Act; 

(2)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  State  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2  calendar  years 
and  providing  recommendations  for  Im- 
provements in  Federal  and  State  proce- 
dures, forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  no    RESPONSIBILI'n   OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

The  chief  State  election  official  of  each 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination 
of  State  functions  under  this  Act. 

SEC    Ml    ENFORCEMENT  AND  PRIV.4TE  RIGHT  OF 
ACTION 

(a)  Attorney  General.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  for  such  declaratory 
or  injunctive  relief  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action.— An  individ- 
ual aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act  may 
provide  written  notice  of  the  violation  to 
the  chief  State  election  official.  If  the  viola- 
tion is  not  corrected  within  90  days  after 
the  notice,  the  individual  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  for 
declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  with  re- 
spect to  the  violation.  If  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurs  within  90  days  before  the  date  of 
the  election,  the  individual  is  not  required 
to  provide  notice  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  before  bringing  a  civil  action  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Attorney  Pees.— In  any  action  under 
this  section,  the  court  may.  in  its  discretion, 
allow  the  prevailing  party  (other  than  the 
United  States)  reasonable  attorney  fees.  In- 
cluding litigation  expenses,  and  costs.  Such 
fees,  expenses,  and  costs  shall  be  paid  by 
the  governmental  entity  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  violation. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws —The  reme- 
dies under  this  section  are  in  addition  to  the 
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Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  as  amended  and 
to  any  other  remedy  provided  by  law 

SEC.  112.  PROtEDlRES  .APPLICABLE  IN  ALL 
STATES  FOR  Vt>TLN(;  IN  ELECTIONS 
FOR  FEDER.M  OFFICE  BY  AN  INDI 
VIDl  AL  WHO.^E  ELIGIBILITY  IS  (HAL 
LENGED  ON  ELECTION  DAY 

(a)  In  General.— In  e^.ch  State,  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  eligibih.y  of  an  individual  to 
vote  in  an  election  for  Federal  office  may  be 
made  on  the  day  of  the  election  only  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  grounds  provided  by 
State  law  (except  that,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  State  law.  each  challenge  shall 
be  made  in  writing  and  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  appropriate  State  election  official).  A 
uniform  statement  of  the  grounds  for  chal- 
lenge shall  be  displayed  prominently  at 
each  polling  place  in  a  State. 

lb)  Individual  With  Doccmentarv 
Proof.— An  individual  whose  eligibility  to 
vote  is  challenged  and  who  has  documenta- 
ry proof  (as  determined  under  State  law)  of 
such  eligibility  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
without  restriction  or  condition. 

(C)  Individual  Without  Documentary 
Proof.- An  individual  whose  eligibility  to 
vote  is  challenged  and  who  does  not  have 
documentary  proof  las  determined  under 
State  law)  of  such  eligibility  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  vote  in  accordance  with  a  special  pro- 
cedure, to  be  provided  for  by  State  law.  The 
procedure— 

1 1)  shall  preserve  the  secrecy  and  security 
of  the  ballot; 

(2)  may  require  the  individual  to  submit 
information  under  penalty  of  perjury  or 
other  penalty  under  State  law:  and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  counting  of  the  ballot 
of  the  individual  upon  verification  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual 
within  10  days  after  the  election. 

SEC.    113     AITHORIZ.ATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS: 
REPORTS 

(a)  AtTTHORizArioN  OF  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Including,  for  fiscal  year  1992.  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  to  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  support,  through  chief  State 
election  officials,  for  State  programs  for  as- 
suring accurate  and  current  official  voter 
registration  lists  under  section  106.  In  pro- 
viding such  support,  the  Commission  shall 
give  priority  to  programs  in  States  that 
match  the  amounts  so  appropriated. 

(b)  Reports.— At  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
may  require,  each  State  that  receives 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization in  this  section  for  support  of  a 
State  program  for  assuring  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  lists  under  section 
106  shall  submit  to  the  Commission  reports 
on  the  feasibility  of  using  in  that  State  a 
program  for  automatic  updating  of  voter  ad- 
dresses through  use  of  change  of  address 
data  supplied  by  the  Postal  Service. 

SEC.  114.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  'election".  ■Federal  office", 
and  "State"  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971; 

(2)  the  term  "geographical  voting   unit 
means  a  county,  municipality,  or  other  geo- 
graphical area  that  constitutes  a  geographi- 
cal voting  unit  under  State  law: 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense application"  includes  any  renewal  ap- 
plication and  any  application  for  a  personal 
identification  document  issued  by  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority: 


(4)  the  term  covered  State"  means  a 
State  that,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commi.ssion,  has  a  voter  registra- 
tion requirement  for  elections  for  Federal 
office;  and 

(5)  the  term  chief  State  election  official" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  State,  the  officer, 
employee,  or  entity  with  authority,  under 
State  law,  for  election  administration  in  the 
State. 

TITLE  II-FINDINGS.  PURPOSES, 
CRIMINAL  PENALTY,  AND  EFFECTIVE 
SEC.  201    FINI)IN(;S  AND  PIRPOSES 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  right  to  vote  is  a  fundamental 
right; 

(2)  it  US  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen 
to  e.xercise  that  right; 

(3)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  promote  the  exercise 
of  that  right; 

(4)  discriminatory  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and 
damaging  effect  on  voter  participation  in 
election  for  Federal  office;  and 

(5)  such  laws  and  procedures  can  dispro- 
portionately harm  voter  participation  in 
such  elections  by  members  of  various 
groups,  including  racial  minorities. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  increase  registration  of  citizens  as 
voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office; 

(2i  to  make  it  possible  for  tederal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  enhance  voter  par- 
ticipation in  elections  for  Federal  office; 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process;  and 

(4)  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
and  current  official  voter  registration  lists. 

SEC  .  202.  ENFORCEMENT 

Any  person,  including  any  election  official 
who  knowingly  and  willfully- 

(1)  intimidates,  threatens,  or  coerces  any 
person  for  (A)  registering  or  voting  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote,  or  iB)  urging  or 
aiding  any  person  to  register  or  vote  or  at- 
tempt to  register  or  vote,  or  (C)  exercising 
any  right  under  this  Act,  or  attempts  to  do 
so;  or 

(2)  deprives  or  defrauds  or  endeavors  to 
deprive  or  defraud  the  inhabitants  of  a 
State  of  a  fair  and  impartially  conducted 
election  proce.ss  through  (A)  the  knowing 
and  willful  procurement  or  submission  of 
voter  registrations  that  contain  false  materi- 
al information  or  the  knowing  and  willful 
omission  of  material  information,  or  (B) 
through  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabu- 
lation of  ballots  that  are  materially  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  election  is  held; 
shall  be  fined  m  accordance  with  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

SEC  20,1  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(1)  on  January  1,  1992,  if  this  Act  is  en- 
acted not  later  than  August  31,  1989;  and 

1 2)  on  January  1,  1993,  if  this  Act  is  en- 
acted after  August  31,  1989. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  said  substitute  are  in  order  except 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1990.  by  and  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Michel  or  his  designee.  Said 
amendments  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question.  The  amendments  en  bloc 
are  debatable  for  1  hour,  equally  divid- 


ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

amendments  en  bloc  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr,  Chairman, 
under  the  rule  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee  may  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment.  I 
am  the  designee,  and  I  offer  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Mr.  Rob- 
erts: 

In  section  102,  strike  out  In  addition" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "this  Act."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  voter  registration  proce- 
dure provided  for  by  law,  each  covered  State 
may  provide  for  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  Federal  office  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.". 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(a), 
strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  .section  104(a),  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  105(a), 
strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  the  second  sentence  of  section  105(a)— 

(1)  insert  after  "available,"  the  following: 
"to  the  extent  practicable.";  and 

(2)  strike  out  "shall"  each  place  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

In  the  third  sentence  of  section  105(a), 
strike  out  ■shall"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■may". 

In  section  105(b),  strike  out  ■shall"  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may". 

In  section  107(2),  strike  out  'may"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■shall". 

Strike  out  section  113  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.    113.    VOTER    REGISTRATION    ENHANCEMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
making  grants  under  this  section  for  fiscal 
years  1991,  1992,  and  1993.  a  total  of 
$120,000,000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(b)  Block  Grants.— From  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Election  Conmiis- 
sion  shall  make  grants  to  States,  through 
chief  State  election  officials,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting,  facilitating,  and  en- 
hancing voter  registration  activities,  includ- 
ing the  activities  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The 
grants  shall  be  allocated  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Grants.— The  Commis- 
sion shall,  by  regulation,  establish  criteria 
for  allocation  of  grants  among  States.  The 
criteria  shall  be  based  upon  ( 1 )  the  number 
of  residents  of  the  State,  and  (2)  the  per- 
centage of  eligible  voters  in  the  State  not 
registered  to  vote,  and  (3)  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  voters,  but  shall  not  be 
based  solely  upon  these  factors. 

(d)  Administrative  Requirements.— The 
Commission  shall  by  regulation,  establish 
administrative  requirements  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State 
shall  certify  that  the  State— 


(1)  agrees  to  use  any  amount  received 
from  a  grant  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

(2)  agrees  that  any  amount  received  from 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  any  period 
will  be  used  to  supplement  and  increase  any 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grants, 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  grants  are  provided  under 
this  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

(3)  has  established  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  to  ensure  the  proper 
disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for.  grants 
made  to  the  State  under  this  section. 

The  Commission  may  not  prescribe  for  a 
State  the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Reports— The  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial of  a  State  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Commission 
annual  reports  on  its  activities  under  this 
section.  The  reports  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  (after  consultation  with 
such  officials)  to  be  necessary  (1)  to  deter- 
mine whether  grant  amounts  were  expend- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section.  (2)  to  de- 
scribe activities  under  this  section,  and  (3) 
to  provide  a  record  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  for  which 
the  block  grants  were  provided. 

At  the  end  of  section  201(a)(4),  strike  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon. 

In  section  201(a)(5).  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■;  and". 

At  the  end  of  section  201(a),  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(6)  all  voters  are  entitled  to  be  protected 
from  vote  fraud,  including  voter  rolls  con- 
taining the  names  of  ineligible  voters  and 
inadequate  enforcement  of  laws  against  vote 
fraud. 

After  section  202,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  accordingly): 

SEC.  203  preservation  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  STATE 
LAW  THAT  PROVIDES  GREATER  PRO. 
TECTION  AGAINST  VOTE  FR.AI  D 

In  the  case  of  any  conflict  between  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  provision  of 
the  civil  or  criminal  law  of  any  State,  the 
law  of  the  State  shall  prevail  to  the  extent 
that  such  State  law  provides  for  more  strin- 
gent suppression  of  vote  fraud  than  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  en  bloc  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SWIFT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr,  Roberts], 

Mr,  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  a  very  valuable 


member  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2190.  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  essential  to  make  a 
good  idea  workable. 

The  goal  of  increased  voter  partici- 
pation in  Federal  elections  is  a  noble 
one.  Toward  these  ends.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  isle 
join  me  in  commending  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington, 
[Mr.  Swift]  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
Thomas]  for  their  efforts. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  H.R.  2190 
has  two  major  flaws  which  the  en  bloc 
amendment  would  address. 

First,  H.R,  2190— in  its  current 
form— does  not  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  State  election  officials  to  im- 
plement the  additional  requirements 
which  we.  as  a  Congress,  would  impose 
on  them.  This  amendment  provides 
for  a  more  realistic  authorization  of 
$120  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  to  be  made  available  to  the 
States, 

Prior  to  my  election  to  the  Congress. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
Senate,  Unlike  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Ohio  and  most  other  States  do 
not  have  the  option  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. They  have  to  make  the  hard 
choices— they  have  to  balance  their 
budgets. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
States,  I  do  know  that  my  former  col- 
leagues in  the  Ohio  Legislature  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  when  it 
comes  to  allocating  the  State's  limited 
funds. 

Without  the  adequate  funding  that 
the  amendment  provides.  H.R.  2190 
would  force  States  to  shift  scarce  re- 
sources away  from  current  funding 
priorities  to  fund  these  additional 
voter  registration  programs. 

In  Ohio,  that  would  mean  raiding 
the  State  funding  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  raiding  the  State 
funding  of  higher  education,  and  raid- 
ing State  funding  for  vital  human 
services. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  force  its  counterparts  in  State 
government  to  raid  essential  State 
services  to  fund  this  or  any  other  new- 
Federal  mandate.  I  said  put  your 
money  where  your  vote  is— if  we  be- 
lieve that  increased  voter  registration 
is  the  national  priority  we  all  say  that 
it  is,  let's  fund  it  completely. 

The  second  flaw  in  H.R.  2190  that 
the  amendment  attempts  to  address 
relates  directly  to  the  States  ability  to 
administer  fraud-free  elections. 

In  its  current  form.  H.R.  2190  would 
preempt  many  State  efforts  which 
have  been  adopted  to  reduce  voter 
fraud.  The  amendment  would  correct 
this  flaw  by  allowing  States  the  flexi- 


bility   to   address    the   specific   fraud 
problems  that  they  may  face. 

Clearly,  steps  needed  to  ensure  fraud 
free  elections  in  Ottawa  County,  OH 
are  much  different  than  the  steps 
needed  in  Cook  County,  IL,  or  Los  An- 
geles County.  CA,  I  believe  that  these 
jurisdictions  should  have  the  discre- 
tion to  respond  proportionately  to  the 
problems  that  they  face, 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage voter  participation  In  Federal 
elections  is  a  good  idea.  But  even  good 
ideas  require  that  the  Congress  act  re- 
sponsibly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  amendments  to  make  H.R. 
2190  a  little  more  responsible  and  a  lot 
more  workable. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  pretty 
simple:  There  were  certain  things 
which  this  side  of  the  aisle  brought  to 
this  bill  and  certain  things  which  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  brought  to  this 
bill.  It  was  essentially  the  desire  of  the 
Democrats  to  expand  opportunities  for 
voting  and  the  three  specific  provi- 
sions to  do  that  in  the  bill,  motor 
voter.  postcard  registration  and 
agency  registration,  we  were  the 
father  of  those  provisions. 

The  provisions  that  deal  with  ad- 
dress verification,  purge  provisions,  if 
you  will,  were  fathered  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

As  contained  in  the  bill,  we  feel  that 
those  provisions  are  nondiscriminatory 
and  are  quite  an  appropriate  way  to  go 
about  clearing  deadwood.  people  who 
are  no  longer  eligible,  from  the  bill. 

Both  sides  were  able  to  make  this 
compromise  in  good  faith  because 
both  sides,  upon  examination  of  what 
the  other  was  contributing  to  the  leg- 
islation, were  able  to  say  it  does  what 
they  say  it  does  and  does  not  do  any 
more,  and  the  agreement  was  struck. 

Now  we  know  that  agreement  has 
faltered  in  some  quarters.  But  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that 
this  substitute  keeps  everything  that 
the  Republicans  brought  to  the  agree- 
ment and  takes  away  everything  that 
the  Democrats  brought  to  the  agree- 
ment. This  makes  the  three  ways  in 
which  you  register  more  people  volun- 
tary. 

Well,  my  friends,  it  is  already  volun- 
tary. You  do  not  need  to  pass  a  law  to 
tell  the  States  they  can  do  this.  States 
of  the  Union  already  have  all  three  of 
the  provisions. 

The  States  are  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  it.  So  by  making  it  voluntary  is 
to  gut  those  portions  of  the  bill  which 
the  Democrats  brought  to  the  compro- 
mise. 

What  it  does,  however,  is  leaves 
mandatory  what  the  Republicans 
brought  to  the  agreement. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  rehash  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  bipartisan  bill,  but  I 
would  note  that  under  the  rule  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  up  the 
same-day  voting  amendment  which  he 
might  very  well  like  to  have  done,  and 
so  forth. 

D  1610 

The  point  is,  that  throughout  this 
entire  process,  this  side  of  the  aisle 
has  been  stuck  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached.  Some  people  were  not  a  party 
to  that  agreement,  and  they  have 
brought  up  the  substitute.  That  is 
fine,  and  that  is  a  perfectly  honorable 
thing  to  do. 

However.  I  make  the  point  again, 
what  the  amendment  does  is  it  keeps 
everything  that  the  Republicans  put 
in  this  proposal,  and  takes  out  every- 
thing that  the  Democrats  put  in  the 
proposal.  On  that  basis.  I  would  have 
to  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  vole 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  sum- 
marize very  briefly  the  Roberts-Michel 
en  bloc  amendments.  If.  in  fact,  the 
majority  party  was  the  father  of  the 
voting  registration  expansion,  and 
some,  and  I  emphasize  some"  on  this 
side,  that  is,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
others,  were  fathering  the  purge  ef- 
forts, I  would  only  suggest  that  those 
Members  who  have  a  better  idea,  are 
the  godfathers  of  this  child,  and  wish 
to  baptize  this  child  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  something  that 
will  work. 

The  en  bloc  amendments  remove  the 
mandates  of  this  particular  bill  and 
make  the  provisions  available  to  the 
States  to  use  at  their  discretion.  Yes. 
that  is  under  current  law;  but  with  it. 
we  have  some  enticements,  the  lonK 
tradition  of  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tion over  voter  registration  is  contin- 
ued. But.  the  en  bloc  amendment  also 
provides  for  a  3-year,  $120  million 
block  grant  program  to  assist  State  ef- 
forts to  increase  voter  registration.  We 
do  not  do  it  with  a  stick.  We  do  not  do 
it  with  mandatory  rules,  regulations, 
costs  and  encroachments  on  the  local 
process.  We  do  it  with  a  carrot.  States 
will  have  the  discretion  as  to  how  best 
to  exercise  the  voter  registration. 

The  fraud  provision  in  this  bill  is 
strengthened  by  a  new  section  that 
preserves  the  effect  of  State  law.  if  the 
State  law  provides  greater  protection 
against  voter  fraud  in  a  statement  of 
finding  that  all  voters  are  entitled  to 
be  protected  from  vote  fraud,  includ- 
ing the  voter  rolls  that  actually  con- 
tain ineligible  voters,  and  inadequate 
enforcement  of  laws  against  fraud. 

This  amendment  allows  States  to 
select  places  where  applications  will  be 
made  available  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  that  are  practicable.  Let 
me  repeat   that.   It   gives  States   the 


local  flexibility  to  determine  who  is 
going  to  be  an  aggressive,  positive  elec- 
tion registration  official  and— what 
entity  under  the  current  bill,  as  I  have 
said  before,  where  in  the  various 
places,  we  will  register  voters  where 
we  can  get  a  hunting  license,  a  fishing 
license,  a  marriage  license,  and  we 
have  talked  about  Federal  and  State 
employees  of  various  agencies  who 
really.  I  do  not  think,  would  choose  to 
have  that  role. 

H.R.  2190  actually  mandates  that 
the  designated  governmental  and  non- 
governmental agencies  could  provide 
the  forms  and  assistance  in  register- 
ing, and  accept  the  registration  forms 
for  transmittal  to  election  officials,  all 
of  which  would  arrive  the  last  10  days, 
causing  utter  chaos  at  the  local  court- 
house. The  effective  date,  we  changed, 
and  begins  fiscal  year  1991,  encourag- 
ing registration  immediately,  instead 
of  in  1993.  as  provided  in  H.R.  2190. 

I  say  again  that  this  is  not  partisan. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  make  this 
whole  concept  work,  make  it  workable, 
with  common  sense,  without  intrusion 
into  the  State  and  local  election  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
VucANOvicH].  who  has  been  so  helpful 
in  crafting  these  amendments  to  a 
workable  state. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  en 
bloc  amendment  proposed  to  H.R. 
2190.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
amendments  will  not  hinder,  but 
greatly  enhance  the  bill  by  giving  indi- 
vidual States  the  freedom  to  imple- 
ment 'motor  voter"  if  they  choose,  as 
well  as  stiffening  the  fraud  provisions 
in  H.R.  2190. 

When  your  state  officials  tell  you 
that  they  must  cut  State  programs  in 
order  to  fund  H.R.  2190.  what  will  be 
your  reply?  Can  anyone  truly  justify 
the  exorbitant  costs  this  bill  will 
incur?  State  officials  have  testified 
that  the  cost  of  this  legislation  is  way 
beyond  their  abilities,  yet  the  bill  au- 
thorizes only  $50  million  of  a  cost 
which  could  run  over  $1  billion.  Propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  used  my  State 
of  Nevada  as  a  test  case.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  cost  is  as  low  £is 
$33,000.  This  is  true.  However,  what 
proponents  have  not  included  are  the 
additional  funds  Nevada  will  need  in 
order  to  comply  with  new  postage  re- 
quirements, staff  increases  and  the 
pcssibility  of  computerization  in  the 
rural  counties.  Even  the  test  case  will 
be  significantly  affected  by  H.R.  2190. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  in  this 
room  can  claim  to  understand  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  each  and  every 
State  in  America.  With  this  in  mind, 
instead  of  forcing  States  to  modify 
their  own  registration  laws,  the  en 
bloc  amendment  will  replace  a  manda- 
tory provision  and  provide  a  State 
with  incentives  by  installing  a  block 


grant  program  to  fund  State  efforts 
which  increase  voter  turnout.  This 
amendment  will  authorize  $120  million 
over  3  years,  allowing  the  individual 
States  to  use  their  discretion  as  how  to 
best  increase  voter  registration.  Fur- 
ther, by  making  H.R.  2190  optional,  we 
avoid  mandating  another  set  of  oner- 
ous and  complex  Federal  requirements 
upon  the  States. 

In  a  practical  sense,  the  true  cost  of 
this  measure  is  still  unknown,  in  fact. 
State  officials  have  indicated  that  it  is 
possible  that  this  initiative  could  rim 
over  $1  billion.  Presently,  $50  million 
would  be  authorized  for  H.R.  2190, 
however,  CBO  estimates  that  the  real 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  $20  million  annually  and 
direct  costs  to  States  and  localities 
could  be  as  much  as  $90  million.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  potential  short- 
fall which  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  each  State.  Consequently.  H.R. 
2190  will  take  precious  funding  away 
from  more  important  programs. 

Serious  fraud  issues  are  also  raised 
by  this  bill,  it  is  in  fact  an  invitation  to 
voter  fraud.  H.R.  2190  requires  mail 
registration  without  the  benefit  of  no- 
torization  or  signature  verification.  In 
addition,  the  measure  does  not  allow 
purging  of  nonvoters  from  lists  and 
more  importantly,  H.R.  2190  will  re- 
place all  State  voter  fraud  laws,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  original  law  is 
able  to  grant  the  State  better  protec- 
tion against  fraud.  This  is  a  simple  and 
direct  approach  toward  encouraging 
more  voter  participation.  The  en  bloc 
amendment  has  the  full  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  have  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  local  officials. 

Please  join  members  in  support  of 
the  en  bloc  amendment,  let's  make 
motor  voter  workable. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 
The  average  longevity  of  the  great  de- 
mocracies of  the  past,  is  200  years.  In 
1976  we  celebrated  our  200th  birthday. 

I  think  all  Members,  whether  we  be 
Democrat,  Republican,  or  independ- 
ent, want  to  get  people  involved.  How 
do  we  get  people  to  participate?  How 
do  we  get  people  to  vote?  How  do  we 
get  people  involved  and  take  risk?  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  trends  have  definitely  been  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

I  congratulate  the  authors  of  H.R. 
2190  for  trying  to  broaden  the  method 
of  registration.  I  commend  them  for 
trying  to  be  creative  and  trying  to  get 
people  more  involved  in  the  political 
process. 

I  heard  recently  Mr.  William  Buck- 
ley question  whether  everyone  should 
have  the  right  to  vote. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  in  my  home 
State  and  in  my  home  district  I  have 
some  people  who  can  hardly  read  and 
write,  but  I  can  guarantee  this:  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  but  they  have  a  lot  more 
common  sense  and  good  judgment 
than  many  people  who  have  Ph.D.'s 
and  many  people  who  are  so-called 
educated  today. 

I  also  remember  when  I  was  on  the 
Public  Service  Commission  that  I 
would  hear  regulators  say,  "Bob  Clem- 
ent, if  you  share  information  with  the 
general  public,  it  is  that  much  more 
difficult  to  make  a  decision." 

I  found  that  that  was  totally  wrong. 
The  more  information  we  share  with 
the  general  public,  the  easier  it  is  to 
make  a  decision,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  agree  with  us.  But  they  do  under- 
stand, and  they  do  get  to  know  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  voting  in  elec- 
tions today.  A  vote  is  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  It  is  the  beginning  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  voting  process.  I 
prefer  the  ballot  rather  than  the 
bullet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  the 
Members  to  support  H.R.  2190. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  en  bloc  amendments  and 
in  support  of  the  committee  position 
on  H.R.  2190. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  for  producing  a  bill  which  I 
really  think  is  a  landmark  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recess  I 
had  a  chance  and  the  privilege  to  visit 
with  the  Helsinki  Commission  on  Na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  all 
proud  to  witness  what  is  without  a 
doubt  a  real  people's  movement,  a 
movement  for  democracy,  a  movement 
for  self-determination  and  for  the 
right  to  elect  a  government  of  their 
choosing. 

I  am  also  proud  to  know  that  they 
look  to  us  as  a  model,  that  we  can 
point  the  way,  that  we  can  shine  the 
light  of  freedom  and  bring  light  on 
what  really  is  a  great  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  light 
shines,  we  must  be  careful  that  it  ex- 
poses all.  It  exposes  the  fact  that  our 
Nation  has  the  worst  voter  participa- 
tion rate  in  the  world  among  major  de- 
mocracies. It  exposes  the  fact  that  in 
many  areas  access  continues  to  be  a 
problem.  I  know  that  it  continues  to 
be  a  problem  in  my  own  rural  State  of 
Mississippi.  It  exposes  the  fact  that  al- 
though many  barriers  and  impedi- 
ments have  been  removed  through  the 
affirmative  actions  of  this  Congress, 
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the  struggle  for  voter  access  and  voter 
participation  is  not  over  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  can  do 
something  to  help.  We  caui  provide 
greater  access,  through  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act,  which  would 
eliminate  this  access  problem  by  allow- 
ing voter  registration  by  mail  in  every 
State  where  it  is  not  currently  al- 
lowed. 

I  am  also  excited  about  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  would  allow  for 
so-called  motor-voter  registration, 
which  would  serve  to  emphasize  to  our 
young  especially  that  the  right  to 
vote,  as  the  right  to  drive,  is  every  bit 
as  much  a  right  as  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  registra- 
tion has  already  been  paid  by  count- 
less thousands  who  bled  and  fought 
and  died.  Certainly  in  Mississippi 
there  are  three:  Schermer,  Goodman, 
Chaney,  who  paid  with  their  lives  and 
their  future,  paid  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  died  so  that 
America  would  continue  to  point  the 
way,  to  raise  that  beacon,  and  to  shine 
the  light  to  these  emerging  democra- 
cies. I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  2190. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for  their 
outstanding  work  in  producing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recess  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  Eastern  Europe.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  first  hand  the  pyeople's 
historic  movement  for  democracy,  for  the  right 
to  elect  governments  of  their  own  choosing.  I 
was  proud  to  know  that  our  country  is  the 
worid's  democratic  model,  that  people  every- 
where are  looking  to  the  United  States  to 
point  the  way  forward  toward  truly  representa- 
tive government. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  watched  de- 
mocracy struggling  to  be  born  in  Eastern 
Europe,  t  was  reminded  that  too  many  citizens 
in  our  country  still  do  not  take  part  in  our  own 
electoral  process.  I  was  reminded  that  our 
country  has  the  worst  voter  participation  rate 
of  the  world's  major  democracies.  I  was  re- 
minded that  our  own  democratic  process  can 
and  should  be  improved.  That  is  why  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2190. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  to  vote  is  the  hall- 
mark of  our  democracy.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  beginning  of  our  country's  histo- 
ry, that  precious  right  to  vote  was  not  granted 
to  all  Americans.  The  right  to  vote  was  pre- 
served only  for  those  white  men  who  owned 
enough  property  to  qualify.  Blacks  were  them- 
selves property.  Since  then,  after  years  of 
struggle,  the  right  to  vote  and  participate  in 
our  democracy  has  been  extended  to  every- 
one. But  that  struggle  is  not  yet  over. 

Today,  many  voter  registration  procedures 
around  the  country  still  effectively  disenfran- 
chise those  who  do  not  have  the  means  to 
travel  to  a  registrar.  The  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act  would  effectively  eliminate  this 
problem  by  allowing  voter  registration  by  mail 
in  every  State  where  it  is  currently  not  al- 
lowed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  very  poor,  very 
rural  district.  I  know  that  many  citizens,  par- 
ticularty  those  who  are  elderly  ar>d  without 
their  own  transportation,  have  a  difficult  time 
getting  a  nde  to  a  registrar's  office,  which 
could  be  10  or  20  miles  away.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  many  voter  registration  drives  where 
the  main  expenditure  is  on  gas  mor>ey  to  take 
people  to  register.  But  many  people  are  still 
being  left  behind 

This  problem  is  so  great  in  Mississippi  that 
the  Senate  Elections  Committee  of  the  State 
legislature  |ust  last  week  approved  a  bill  to 
allow  mail-in  voter  registration.  I  am  proud  that 
Mississippi  is  moving  in  this  direction.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2190.  so  that 
the  Nation  moves  together 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  excited  about  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  which  would  allow  citizens  to 
register  when  they  apply  for  dnver's  licenses, 
and  when  they  conduct  business  at  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  public  places  such  as 
schools  and  libranes.  H.R.  2190  also  ends  the 
practice  of  purging  voters  because  they 
choose  not  to  vote  in  certain  elections. 

I  realize  that  some  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned about  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  registration  process.  How- 
ever. I  tjelieve  that  procedures  for  registenng 
and  voting  in  all  Federal  elections  should  be 
the  same,  whether  a  citizen  is  in  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, or  Mississippi.  On  many  issues  States 
have  the  right  to  go  their  separate  ways.  But 
voting  rights  should  not  be  one  of  them. 

Lastly,  several  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced about  the  probable  costs  of  imple- 
menting this  legislation.  It  is  true  that  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  costs  to  taxpayers  of  every 
piece  of  legislation  we  enact.  However.  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  a  mistake  to  oppose  this  legislation 
because  of  rts  costs  in  dollars.  I  don't  t)elieve 
the  dollar  amounts  are  prohibitive. 

I  do  believe  that  the  nght  to  register  and 
vote  has  been  paid  for  by  countless  Amen- 
cans  with  their  lives.  In  Mississippi,  Andrew 
Goodman,  Michael  Schwerner,  and  James 
Chaney  paid  with  their  lives.  Medgar  Evers 
paid  with  his  life.  Many  others  died  so  that  ttie 
blessings  of  liberty  would  be  shared  by  all 
Amencans. 

They  died  so  that  Amenca  could  point  the 
way  to  genuine  democracy  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  must  continue  to  point  the  way 
today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Roberts]  has  17  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Swift]  has  23  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hefley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  all  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  does  what 
everybody  connected  with  this  bill 
wants  it  to  do  in  combination  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  opens  up  the 
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registration  procedure.  It  does  it  in  a 
way  that  helps  control  fraud.  It  deals 
with  making  it  a  more  voluntary  thing 
for  the  states.  It  strengthens  the  bill 
without  riding  roughshod  over  the 
States. 

We  are  all  really  on  shaky  ground 
here,  I  think,  with  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, because  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  very  limited  power  in  the 
conducting  of  election  procedures.  The 
Constitution  says  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  become  involved 
when  there  is  a  matter  of  integrity  in- 
volved in  the  election  process.  No  one 
has  made  the  case  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  integrity. 

Oh,  yes,  there  are  pockets  where 
there  might  be  fraud  with  elections, 
and  there  are  laws  to  deal  with  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  by  and  large,  no  one 
has  raised  a  question  in  support  of  this 
bill  that  this  is  a  bill  to  produce  clean- 
er elections.  What  they  have  said  is 
that  this  is  a  bill  to  produce  more 
people  participating  in  elections. 

That  is  a  laudable  goal,  but  it  is  not 
a  goal  that  I  think  maybe  we  have  a 
right  to  get  into  as  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. This  amendment  helps  that  sit- 
uation tremendously.  It  does  not  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States.  It 
provides  an  incentive  rather  than  a 
stick.  It  deals  with  the  fraud  issue,  and 
it  deals  with  the  area  I  am  particularly 
interested  in,  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment I  had  in  here,  in  that  it  deals 
with  giving  States  flexibility  as  to 
were  they  can  register  voters. 

In  the  bill  it  expands  the  registra- 
tion locations  and  tells  them  exactly 
where  those  ought  to  be.  It  says  it 
ought  to  be  at  sites  like  libraries  and 
public  schools  and  offices  of  city  and 
county  clerks  and  marriage  license  bu- 
reaus and  hunting  and  fishing  license 
bureaus  and  welfare  centers,  and  on 
and  on  it  goes. 

In  other  words,  in  my  State,  when  I 
go  to  buy  my  fishing  license  each  year. 
I  buy  it  at  a  convenience  store.  So  are 
they  telling  me  in  this  bill  that  my  7- 
Eleven  clerk  has  to  ask  me  when  I  buy 
my  fishing  license  if  I  am  registered  to 
vote,  and  are  they  assuring  me  that 
that  7-Eleven  clerk  has  had  the  proper 
training  to  help  me  get  through  this 
process  so  that  I  register  properly  and 
so  that  it  gets  properly  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State? 

What  works  in  New  York  City  may 
not  work  in  Leadville,  CO,  in  terms  of 
locations  for  registration.  States  are 
different  where  that  is  concerned,  lo- 
cales are  different,  and  I  think  the 
States  are  in  a  much  better  position  to 
make  these  decisions  than  are  we  at 
the  Federal  level.  Every  one  of  us, 
when  we  go  out  on  the  campaign  trail, 
as  we  will  do  this  year,  rails  out 
against  Washington,  and  we  say,  "By 
golly,  Washington  shouldn't  be  con- 
trolling everything,  and  if  you  re-elect 
me.  I  am  going  back  and  tell  Washing- 
ton we  can  make  decisions  in  our  own 


State.  We  have  sense  enough  to  decide 
in  our  own  State  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  about  the  way  we  con- 
duct our  business." 

Yet  in  this  particular  bill  we  are 
.saying,  even  though  we  are  not  charg- 
ing anyone  with  fraud  or  a  violation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  election  process, 
that  we  think  all  of  a  sudden,  even 
though  there  is  not  a  mandate  or  an 
overriding,  demanding  reason  for  this 
legislation,  we  know  better  than  they 
do  how  to  direct  elections  and  we  are 
going  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  supporting  this 
amendment  we  will  do  away  with 
much  of  that  and  give  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  do  the  job  they  are 
charged  with  to  do. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  simply  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision,  that  without  any  question 
the  Constitution  gives  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  ability  to  control 
the  elections  for  its  own  body. 

With  regard  to  the  7-Elevens,  the 
gentleman  apparently  was  not  on  the 
floor  when  that  was  discussed  before, 
because  with  regard  to  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  the  legislation  clearly 
says  it  has  to  do  with  any  bureau  deal- 
ing with  that,  and  that  A'ould  not  in- 
clude a  7-Eleven. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a  minute 
on  that? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  very  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  a  moment  let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  and  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  we  put  this  in  law.  the 
word,  bureau."  will  not  be  interpreted 
as  just  the  central  offices. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
back  my  time,  and  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  know  that  at  all.  It  is  subject  to  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  and  allowing  me  to 
speak  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  not 
a  panacea:  It  is  not  a  cure  all.  It's  a 
major  step  down  the  long  road  to 
achieving  a  true  democracy. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  open 
fully  the  doors  of  political  participa- 
tion and  let  the  people  come  in.  To 
those  who  say  this  legislation  is  too 
costly.  I  say  we  should  not  put  a  price 
tag  on  democracy. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  1965.  this 
body  passed  the  historic  Voting  Rights 
Act.  which  brought  millions  of  our 
citizens  into  full  participation  in  the 
democratic  process. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  we  have  an- 
other opportunity   to   bring  more  of 


our  citizens  into  political  participation. 
This  legislation  will  be  good  for  the 
political  health  of  our  Nation.  This 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  for 
many  who  have  never  voted  before  to 
exercise  their  precious  right,  the  right 
to  vote. 

We  can  see  and  feel  the  winds  of  de- 
mocracy blowing  across  Eastern 
Europe,  including  Moscow,  even  as  we 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
about  the  future;  it  is  about  the  desti- 
ny of  our  democracy,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

n  1630 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DuRBiNl. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
proud  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  my  colleague, 
whose  conviction  on  this  issue  goes  far 
beyond  any  Member's  conviction  in 
this  Chamber.  He  has  literally  put  his 
life  on  the  line  during  the  civil  rights 
movement  for  the  very  issue  that  we 
debate  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental 
issue  in  this  debate  is  very,  very 
simple.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you 
view  voting  as  a  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship, then  certainly  State  and  Federal 
Governments  can  restrict  that  privi- 
lege in  the  name  of  cost  cutting. 
States  rights,  or  any  number  of  rea- 
sons. But  if  you  view  voting  as  a  right 
of  citizenship,  then  every  obstacle 
placed  by  government  in  the  path  of 
the  voters  must  be  closely  examined 
and  carefully  justified." 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  in  this  Chamber  those 
who  view  voting  as  a  right  have  gener- 
ally prevailed.  It  is  curious  that  the 
opposition  to  the  expansion  of  voting 
rights  now  comes  largely  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  from  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  risked 
the  survival  of  our  Nation  on  the 
belief  that  the  right  of  citizenship,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  vote,  was  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for.  Over  the  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  consid- 
ered many  other  obstacles  thrust  in 
the  way  of  voters:  Poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests  and  an  array  of  efforts  promul- 
gated by  State  and  local  governments 
to  complicate  a  citizen's  basic  right  to 
vote. 

It  is  sad  today  to  hear  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  use  States  rights  as  a 
reason  to  justify  keeping  voters  away 
from  the  polls.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  over  the  years 
cast  off  the  unconscionable  States 
rights  burden. 

Our  modem  political  liberation  can 
be  traced  to  Philadelphia,  PA,  where 
in  1948  a  firebrand  mayor  from  Minne- 
apolis took  the  floor  and  brought  that 
convention  to  its  feet  when  he  said, 
"The  time  has  arrived  in  America  for 
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the  Democratic  Party  to  get  out  of  the 
shadow  of  States  rights  and  to  walk 
forthrightly  into  the  bright  sunshine 
of  human  rights." 

Hubert  Humphrey  reminded  our 
fractious  party  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  citizens  must  transcend 
the  deceptively  safe  harbor  of  States 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  politics  there  is  a 
basic  rule:  For  every  position  taken  by 
a  public  official,  there  is  a  good  reason 
and  a  real  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
good  reasons  from  the  Republican  side 
against  H.R.  2190  and  in  favor  of  the 
substitute.  It  costs  too  much.  It  forces 
States  to  change  their  election  ma- 
chinery. It  is  too  creative.  It  is  too 
risky.  It  is  too  exparvsive. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  for 
many  of  the  opponents  of  H.R.  2190. 
There  is  a  real  reason  for  this  opposi- 
tion that  is  far  more  basic.  This  bill 
energizes  our  democracy.  It  will 
expand  the  voters'  rolls.  It  will  bring 
new  voterc  to  the  polls:  young,  old.  lib- 
erals, conservatives.  Republicans. 
Democrats  and  independents.  They 
may  support  the  status  quo  or  chal- 
lenge it.  They  may  embrace  us  as  in- 
cumbents, or  they  may  just  toss  us 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  uncertainty 
which  motivates  many  to  oppose  H.R. 
2190.  fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of  de- 
mocracy with  all  of  its  inherent  uncer- 
tainty, fear  of  the  very  people  we  are 
elected  to  represent.  I  am  not  sure 
who  the  political  winners  and  losers 
will  be  with  H.R.  2190.  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  States  rights 
substitute  from  the  Republican  side 
and  join  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  bright  sunshine  of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  a  footnote 
about  Illinois.  The  suggestion  that 
some  have  said  it  will  cost  $37  million 
to  implement  it  in  Illinois,  to  imple- 
ment this  bill,  where  it  only  costs 
$100,000  to  implement  a  similar 
system  in  Michigan  should  raise  a  very 
serious  question  about  the  critics  of 
this  legislation.  I  have  checked  into  it. 
That  $37  million  would  result  in 
buying  whole  new  operations  of  hard- 
ware and  software  in  computers  in  Illi- 
nois and,  in  fact,  computerizing  the 
election  machinery  of  Illinois  from  top 
to  bottom.  This  bill  does  not  require 
that,  and  those  who  use  cost  as  a 
reason  to  oppose  it  are  inflating  the 
figures  because  of  their  fear  of  the 
very  intrinsic  uncertainty  of  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  add  to  the  blovia- 
tion  that  has  taken  place  on  this  floor 
on  this  issue.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
and  all  those  involved  in  this  prodi- 


gious task  of  doing  once  again  what  we 
do  so  well  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  reforming  something  that  is 
not  broken.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  admire  all  the  ob- 
jectives and  all  the  wonderful  state- 
ments that  are  being  made,  but  this  is 
not  the  motor  voter  bill.  This  is  a 
motor  registration  bill.  There  is  no  one 
taking  anyone's  rights  away  from 
them  to  go  and  vote.  That  is  our  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  have  a  system  of  re- 
forming a  process  that  encourages 
people  to  go  vote.  They  have  the  right 
to  register  at  any  lengths  today,  any- 
where in  the  United  States  today,  but 
we  want  to  come  up  with  a  better 
system  to  encourage  and  provide  in- 
centives to  go  and  vote.  Registration  is 
an  entree  to  this,  but  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered, 
and  I  think  that  those  that  have  en- 
tered on  this  prodigious  task  are  to  be 
commended. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got 
to  provide  the  incentives  for  people  to 
take  upon  themselves  to  go  and  vote 
when  they  have  that  opportunity,  and 
one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  those 
who  want  to  tak  about  using  this 
method  of  drivers  license  registration 
is,  "What  do  you  do  about  multiple 
registrations  that  are  processed  in 
common  throughout  the  United  States 
today?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  drivers  do  not  have 
one  drivers  license.  They  have  many 
and  can  register  in  many  States  and  so 
on. 

I  am  really  concerned  that  we  are 
opening  up  this  thing  to  all  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  enunciated  by 
many  speakers  before  me,  and  I  think 
that  still  the  basic  concept  is:  How  can 
we  make  these  people  go  vote  after 
they  have  registered? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  our  problem 
in  the  United  States  today,  not  the 
registered  process. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jerseyz  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2190.  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  en  bloc 
amendment  which  would  significantly 
weaken  the  bill. 

As  we  observe  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  world,  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  way  our  own  de- 
mocracy has  evolved.  Democracy  in 
this  country  means  that  every  eligible 
citizen  has  the  right  to  vote. 

In  keeping  with  this  principle,  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  would 
make  the  election  process  uniform, 
nondiscriminatory  and  more  accessi- 
ble. 

Passage  of  this  measure  as  intro- 
duced would  make  a  marked  differ- 


ence in  areas  such  as  New  Jersey's 
10th  Congressional  District  where  reg- 
istration by  mail  and  in  person  is  not 
accessible  to  everyone. 

In  fact,  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  my  district  can  remember  the 
days  when  the  political  process  did  not 
include  them.  Thankfully,  as  times 
changed,  so  did  the  laws  which  had  ex- 
cluded them.  Today,  voting  is  a  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Yet,  we  must  face  the  reality  that 
for  many  Americans,  participation  in 
the  political  process  is  cumbersome. 

The  simplifications  provided  in  this 
measure  would  make  voter  registra- 
tion more  efficient  and  effective 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  addition,  it 
would  make  uniform  voting  proce- 
dures throughout  the  country  as  well 
as  ensure  the  fairness  and  integrity  of 
the  voting  process. 

In  light  of  our  history  we  must  seize 
this  opportunity  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing barriers  to  registration  and  reform 
the  recordkeeping  process. 

I  believe  that  we  should  do  all  that 
we  can  to  encourage  voter  participa- 
tion. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  en  bloc  amendment 
and  in  favor  of  H.R.  2190  as  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Tadzin]. 

C  1640 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  know  what  some  of  you  are  saying 
right  away.  "Tauzin.  you  come  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  where  Earl 
Long  once  said.  When  I  die,  if  I  die.  I 
want  to  be  buried  in  South  Louisiana 
so  I  can  stay  active  in  politics.'  "  You 
probably  have  heard  that.  You  are 
probably  concerned  that  there  are 
some  such  implications  here. 

Let  me  assure  you.  this  bill  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  dead  people  voting.  This 
bill  has  everything  to  do  with  live 
people  having  the  right  and  a  chance 
to  vote. 

You  know,  it  was  not  until  the  1970's 
in  Louisiana  when  as  a  young  State 
legislator  we  followed  the  Federal  law 
and  extended  our  right  to  vote  to  18- 
year-olds.  Believe  it  or  not.  it  was  in 
the  seventies  when  the  Louisiana  As- 
sembly finally  ratified  women's  suf- 
frage. 

You  see.  the  right  to  vote,  the  right 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  is  not  a  Lou- 
isiana right.  It  is  not  a  New  Mexico 
right  or  a  New  York  right.  It  is  an 
American  right. 

The  tragedy  of  our  current  laws  is 
that  until  we  make  them  uniform  and 
across  the  board  in  America,  to  open 
these  doors  of  possibility  to  all  Ameri- 
cans is  that  with  our  current  hodge- 
podge of  restrictions  across  our  States 
and  localities  that  we  stand  in  this  po- 
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sition  in  history,  that  Soviet  Russia,  al- 
though it  does  not  practice  its  consti- 
tution, has.  in  structure,  fairer  entry 
laws  to  voting  than  we  do  in  America. 

Now,  if  democracy  ever  comes  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  pray  it  does,  if 
Soviet  citizens  ever  get  to  practice 
what  their  constitution  says  they  have 
a  right  to.  and  they  may  well  get  that 
right  soon,  the  irony  will  be  that  in 
Soviet  Russia,  practicing  democracy 
will  be  fairer  and  more  uniform  than 
In  this  bastion  of  democracy  we  so 
proudly  love  and  call  America. 

This  bill  simply  does  one  thing.  It 
says  if  we  do  not  gut  it  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  a  chance  for  open  participa- 
tion, what  we  have  bragged  about  for 
many  years,  200  years  of  our  history, 
in  the  greatest  democracy  on  Earth. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  proud  to  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Republican  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  obvi- 
ously rise  in  support  of  the  en  bloc 
amendment  offered  by  my  designee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. I  want  to  particularly  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
VucANOvicH]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmore]  and  some  of  the 
others  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  on  our  side  who  craft- 
ed the  en  bloc  amendment  made  in 
order  under  the  rule.  It  represents,  in 
my  judgment,  a  sensible  approach  to 
encouraging  voter  registration. 

I  oppose  H.R.  2190.  as  drafted,  be- 
cause it  places  some  unnecessary  bur- 
dens upon  our  individual  States  and  it 
greatly  increases  the  potential  of 
fraud.  If  you  come  from  Illinois,  you 
have  got  to  be  sensitive  to  that  one 
issue  of  fraud. 

It  may  not  even  achieve  its  stated 
goal  of  increased  registration.  My 
home  State  of  Illinois  has  stricter 
voter  verification  procedures  than 
those  that  will  be  allowed  under  the 
bill,  H.R.  2190;  but  even  Illinois'  cur- 
rent standards  are  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  massive  fraud.  A  recent 
U.S.  attorney  in  our  home  State  esti- 
mates that  up  to  100,000  fraudulent 
votes  were  cast  in  each  of  the  Chicago 
elections  between  1982  and  1986.  If 
this  bill  becomes  law.  that  number,  in 
my  judgment,  is  certainly  going  to 
grow. 

The  legislation  before  us  requires 
registration,  but  prohibits  States  from 
requiring  notarization  or  other  formal 
authentication  of  it,  and  this  prohibits 
Illinois  from  practices  currently  used 
to  prevent  vote  fraud.  Under  the  bill, 
an  individual  could  register  through 
the  mail  numerous  times  and  then 
vote  under  those  fictitious  names 
through  absentee  ballots.  Proponents 
of  the  legislation  contend  that  the  bill 
includes  a  purge  of  the  rolls  every  4 
years  that  will  prevent  this  type  of 
fraud.  The  bill,  however,  strictly  pro- 
hibits States  from  purging  the  voter 


rolls  within  60  days  of  the  election, 
while  mandating  that  voter  registra- 
tion continue  until  30  days  before  the 
election.  These  two  provisions  create  a 
30-day  "fraud  window"  during  which 
countless  fictitious  voters  can  be  regis- 
tered. While  the  bill  also  elevates  vote 
fraud  to  a  Federal  offense,  the  prohi- 
bition on  authentication  of  registra- 
tions makes  the  Federal  offense  a 
meaningless  provision. 

I  know  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  makes  mention  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  mandated  to  move 
to  computers,  even  in  our  home  State 
of  Illinois;  but  I  would  suggest,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  Illinois  filing  for  a  driv- 
er's registration  card  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois with  a  home  residence  in  Chicago 
requires  that  the  State  under  those 
circumstances  in  order  to  keep  every- 
thing under  control  has  got  to  move  to 
a  much  more  sophisticated  computer- 
ization of  this  process,  or  we  will  really 
be  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

H.R.  2190  calls  for  two  sets  of  voter 
rolls,  one  official  and  one  not  so  offi- 
cial: but  it  does  not  matter  which  roll 
you  are  on.  you  can  vote  regardless.  If 
your  vote  is  challenged,  then  it  is  set 
aside  for  future  verification.  In  a  rural 
precinct,  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  will 
be  in  jeopardy,  and  in  an  urban  pre- 
cinct it  is  an  invitation  again  to  fraud. 
Imagine  holding  election  results  open 
for  10  days  while  election  workers  at- 
tempt to  verify  voters. 

Funding  for  H.R.  2190.  as  has  been 
pointed  out  so  well  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  is  inad- 
equate—$50  million  of  Federal  funds  is 
provided  for  all  50  States  in  fiscal  year 

1992.  Well,  a  new  computer  system  for 
our  home  State  of  Illinois  would  take 
up  just  about  that  much,  maybe  a 
little  bit  more  than  half.  Who  will 
make  up  the  shortfall.  Well,  of  course, 
the  States,  that  is  who.  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  mandates,  the  State 
government  pays. 

Our  en  bloc  amendment  empowers 
State  officials  to  register  voters  by 
providing  a  3-year.  $120  million  bloc 
grant  program.  State  officials  have 
asked  not  for  mandates,  but  for  the  re- 
sources to  increase  registration  and 
the  flexibility  to  do  it  the  best  way 
they  know  how.  This  en  bloc  amend- 
ment of  ours  achieves  both  objectives, 
and  I  might  add,  is  supported  by  the 
administration. 

Let  us  also  be  realistic  about  the 
impact  of  the  two  approaches.  H.R. 
2190  does  not  begin  until  January  1, 

1993.  while  our  amendment  would 
take  effect  this  next  fiscal  year.  If  it  is 
that  important,  why  delay  it? 

If  we  are  serious  about  increasing 
voter  registration  and  participation, 
let  us  start  now  in  time  for  the  1992 
elections,  the  most  critical  election  of 
the  decade,  one  that  will  shape  the  po- 
litical future  into  the  next  century. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  my 
friends  that  a  CBS-New  York  Times 
poll  found  that  97  percent  of  the  non- 
voters  gave  reasons  other  than  prob- 
lems in  registration  for  not  being  reg- 
istered. Our  campaigns  are  too  long. 
They  are  too  expensive.  They  alienate 
potental  voters.  If  we  want  more 
people  to  vote,  then  we  should  run 
more  stimulating  and  competitive 
campaigns.  The  enemy  is  not  them,  it 
is  us.  In  other  words,  the  fault  for  low 
voter  turnout  lies  not  with  our  regis- 
tration laws,  but  with  ourselves. 

Do  you  want  voters?  Then  reform 
our  campaign  practices.  Reform  our 
procedures.  What  we  need  is  the  will 
toward  reformation,  not  a  bill  for  reg- 
istration. 

But  having  said  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  bill,  let  us  make  it  one  that 
works  and  that  helps  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
common  sense  solution  to  a  goal  we  all 
share,  increased  voter  registration,  and 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  again  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Sw^ift]  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  66 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  be  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  United  States  are 
not  on  the  rolls.  Thirty-four  percent 
do  not  quite  make  it.  Fifty  percent  in 
an  important  Presidential  election  did 
vote.  Fifty  percent  did  not  go  to  the 
polls.  In  1986  there  were  40  million 
more  nonvoters  than  voters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are  ap- 
palling. They  are  embarrassing,  but 
most  important,  they  are  very  danger- 
ous for  a  democratic  system. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill  and  to  oppose 
the  en  bloc  amendments. 

We  know  that  apathy  and  barriers 
to  registration  are  the  reasons  for  low 
voter  turnout,  and  we  know  as  a  fact 
that  voter  apathy  is  very  difficult,  a 
very  difficult  condition  to  address. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  eliminate  some  of  these 
barriers  to  registration. 

□  1650 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  know  that  the 
opposing  forces  to  this  bill  feel  that 
fraud  is  a  very  serious  situation  and  is 
not  addressed  adequately  in  this  bill.  I 
have  to  be  very  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
studied  it.  I  looked  at  it  as  a  former 
secretary  of  state.  I  have  to  insist  that 
to  a  point  this  is  being  exaggerated.  I 


take  fraud  very  seriously,  and  all  of 
the  negotiations,  meetings,  and  de- 
bates between  the  committee  and  its 
members  have  solved  these  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  some- 
thing, and  I  almost  would  find  it  hu- 
morous if  it  was  not  so  serious,  that  we 
are  hearing  here  and  have  heard 
before  this  debate  that  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  would  come  behind 
this  bill  in  such  force  if  it  had  fraud  in 
it  or  indulged  in  fraud  or  the  encour- 
agement of  it.  I  guess  nothing  is 
sacred,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  point  is  the 
league  got  so  involved  because  they 
understand  the  issues. 

I  so  well  remember  when  I  was  secre- 
tary of  state  the  cajoling  and  the  work 
of  the  dedicated  registrars  of  voters 
telling  me  to  be  careful  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible. Once  I  was,  I  then  got  on 
with  my  job  to  open  up  registration. 

We  have  a  job  here  to  open  up  regis- 
tration today,  and  it  is  something  we 
can  do.  We  mandate  by  the  vote.  We 
cannot  mandate  by  a  no-show  vote.  So 
I  say  to  the  Members  and  to  the  chair- 
man, we  have  something  very  impor- 
tant to  do  here  today.  We  have  our  job 
to  do. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  2190,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act.  Reform  of  the 
patchwork  quilt  of  voter  registration 
laws  is  long  overdue. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  which  I  chair,  has  a 
longstanding  interest  in  voter  registra- 
tion matters,  based  on  our  jurisdiction 
over  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Over  the  years  the  subcommittee  has 
examined  the  problenos  of  discrimina- 
tory voter  registration  barriers.  Per- 
mitting voter  registration  at  limited 
and  inaccessible  times  and  places, 
often  only  by  deputy  registrars,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  barriers  that  perpet- 
uate past  discrimination  and  discrimi- 
nate against  minority  voters. 

This  bill  will  assist  in  removing 
many  of  these  barriers.  Registration 
by  mail,  at  departments  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  at  social  service  agencies  will 
result  in  increased  voter  registration. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  that  this  bill 
only  adds  to  the  rights  and  remedies 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  uses 
the  same  standards  of  proof  as  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  bill  now  includes  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  protections  afforded  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  salute  Chairman  Swift,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]  for 
working  together  to  bring  about  a  bill 
that  will  garner  widespread  support. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  debate,  I 
feel  there  are  some  of  us  who  have 
been  literally  drowned  in  a  sea  of  al- 
leged good  government  and  percep- 
tion, and  I  worry  about  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Clement]  says  that  there  are  people  in 
Tennessee  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
but  they  have  common  sense,  and,  my 
goodness,  they  should  vote.  Well.  I  am 
all  for  them  voting.  If  they  have 
enough  common  sense,  they  may  or 
may  not  support  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement]. 

We  got  rid  of  literacy  tests  and  poll 
taxes,  residency  requirements  and 
property  tax  requirements  and  all  of 
those  barriers.  Nobody  today  wants 
those  kinds  of  barriers  in  the  election 
process.  We  addressed  that  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  we  should  en- 
force the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We 
should  be  aggressive  in  doing  so. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement]  indicated  we 
want  more  information.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  that  when  we  mandate 
voting  on  a  drivers  license,  what,  that 
one  cannot  drive  over  65  miles  per 
hour;  or  the  shape  of  a  stop  sign?  We 
have  more  outreach  programs  in  this 
country  today  State  by  State  than  any 
other  single  democracy  in  the  world. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas,  we  have  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Republicans,  Democrats, 
American  G.I.  Forum  for  the  Spanish 
Americans,  NAACP,  we  have  the 
senior  citizens,  we  have  the  veterans, 
we  have  virtually  everybody  in  an  out- 
reach program. 

Who  is  saying  to  me  in  my  58  coun- 
ties with  county  election  officers  that 
we  have  barriers  to  voting?  I  know  of 
none.  What  makes  anyone  think  that 
they  know  more  in  terms  of  outreach 
than  the  county  clerk  of  Ford  County, 
KS,  Mrs.  Rita  Slattery,  a  Democrat? 
And  let  me  say,  and  emphasize  again 
that  all  of  us  who  question  this  ap- 
proach, do  not  oppose  increased  voter 
registration  or  turnout. 

The  unfortunate  statements  by  some 
in  the  majority,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  in  particular, 
that  some  within  the  party  of  Lincoln 
are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  we 
worry  about  increased  voter  turnout  is 
not  true.  It  has  no  place  in  this  debate. 
We  are  concerned  about  what  lurks 
under  the  banner  of  reform.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  law  of  unintend- 
ed effects.  We  believe  voter  turnout  is 
important,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
integrity  and  sanctity  and  the  work- 
ability of  the  election  process. 

Then  we  have  just  a  smidgeon  of 
politics  involved.  I  know  that  we  have 
those  on  our  side  who  argue  this  Fed- 
eral mandate  will  result  in  an  advan- 
tage to  Republicans.  There  are  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  be- 


lieve just  the  opposite.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  those  arguments 
with  a  large  dose  of  salt.  No  one  knows 
in  truth  which  party  is  going  to  really 
benefit  or  which  special  interest.  We 
should  concentrate  on  the  integrity  of 
the  election  process. 

Only  50  percent  of  our  citizens  voted 
in  the  last  Presidential  election,  36 
percent  in  the  last  congressional  elec- 
tion. That  is  pretty  bad,  but  listen  to 
this,  the  reality  is  that  during  the  last 
40  years,  we  have  increased  voter  reg- 
istration, and  we  have  seen  the  voter 
turnout  drop.  The  reasons,  when  we 
ask  people  as  to  why  they  do  not  vote, 
they  do  not  cite  barriers  to  registra- 
tion. If  we  want  to  get  more  votes,  we 
can  achieve  a  higher  voter  turnout 
with  better  candidates,  for  one,  a 
stronger  two-party  system  for  another, 
campaign  reform.  That  is  going  to 
help. 

Quite  frankly,  with  all  due  respect  to 
all  of  my  colleagues,  if  this  Congress 
would  clean  up  its  act,  I  think  we 
would  restore  some  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  also  some  voter  turnout. 
In  truth,  our  voting  record  is  not  that 
dismal  compared  to  other  countries. 
We  keep  hearing  that  argument.  We 
vote  all  the  time,  two  times  every  year, 
local.  State,  and  Americans  vote  con- 
tinually. That  is  in  part  why  we  do  not 
vote  in  record  numbers  for  one  elec- 
tion. 

We  could  do  it  like  other  countries. 
In  Australia  I  think  they  imprison 
you.  In  the  Republic  of  Germany 
there  are  the  police  and  an  I.D.  record. 
In  Italy  they  stamp  on  your  police 
document  "Did  not  vote. '  Is  that  what 
we  want  to  do? 

What  is  this  business  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  who  we  vote 
for,  what  we  vote  for,  or  how  we  vote, 
just  vote?  I  mean,  that  is  ridiculous  on 
the  surface  of  it. 

Simply  put.  we  agree  with  the  goal 
of  increased  voter  registration.  We 
hope  we  have  a  greater  voter  turnout. 
We  do  not  agree  that  this  federally 
mandated  approach  is  the  right 
answer  that  will  increase  voter  regis- 
tration but  also  safeguard  the  integri- 
ty of  our  election  process. 

The  en  bloc  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  myself  represent  a  giant 
step  forward  in  this  effort.  They  are 
historic  in  and  of  themselves  if  they 
were  considered  separate  from  this 
bill.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  study  the  amendments  that 
we  have  introduced  and  vote  for  the 
en  bloc  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fact  of  political  life  in 
the  United  States  that  Republicans  and  the 
Republican  Party  in  general  benefit  from  low 
voter  turnout.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  they  suffer 
politically  as  voter  p>articipation  increases.  The 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  complex, 
but  instead  of  taking  their  case  fair  and 
square  to  the  public,  and  trying  to  convince 
the  public  on  the  ments  of  their  issues,  they 
are  instead  using  back-door  approach  by 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent 
Federal  action  to  increase  voting  participation 

This  IS  not  the  first  time  Republicans  have 
opposed  higher  voting  participation,  and  1 
doubt  it  will  te  the  last.  Those  of  us  m  Texas 
will  never  forget  the  infamous  Republican 
"Ballot  Secunty  ■  program— concentrated  m 
heavily  minonty  and  Democratic  precincts— 
that  did  nothing  but  attempt  to  intimidate 
voters  in  a  manner  that  shocked  the  con- 
sctence  of  every  canng  Texan,  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike 

Like  It  or  not,  significant  barriers  to  full 
voting  participation  exist  across  this  country 
This  legislation  will  remove  those  barners,  and 
will  put  the  Federal  and  State  government  in 
the  position  of  actively  encouraging  eligible 
people  to  register  and  vote  The  measure 
does  not  impose  unreasonable  standards  on 
the  States,  and  it  is  clearly  within  the  constitu- 
tional authonty  of  the  Congress. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  Bush  administration 
does  not  want  to  be  put  m  the  position  of 
having  to  enforce  such  a  voter  registration 
law;  it  would  be  against  the  political  interests 
of  the  Republican  Party 

But  our  current  voter  registration  and  partici- 
pation statistics  are  appalling.  Over  the  last  20 
years,  voter  participation  in  Federal  elections 
has  steadily  declined  In  the  1988  Presidential 
election,  for  example,  turnout  dropped  to  50 
percent— the  lowest  rate  in  the  last  64  years 
We  are  the  only  industnal  democracy  that 
puts  the  burden  of  registering  on  the  individ- 
ual; over  80  percent  of  registered  voters  actu- 
ally vote. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  the  three  regis- 
tration methods  required  in  the  bill  would 
reach  the  entire  eligible  population  and  would 
not  increase  voter  fraud.  Several  features  of 
the  bill  would  actually  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  fraud,  including  the  requirement  that  the 
voting  lists  be  venfied  penodically  The  legisla- 
tion also  includes  penalties  that  are  stronger 
than  those  of  most  States 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  tie  persuaded  by 
the  self-serving  objections  of  Republicans  who 
have  traditionally  prospered  by  depressed 
voter  turnout,  particularly  in  black  and  Hispan- 
k:  communities,  and  who  see  no  profit  in 
changing  that  situation.  It  smacks  of  fear- 
fear  that  the  Republican  message  might  be 
rejected  if  the  population  as  a  whole  had  the 
chance  to  vote  on  it.  It  is  backdoor— instead 
of  having  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe,  they  would  rather  oppose  voter 
turnout.  It  is  shameful,  Mr  Chairman,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  Republican.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  Republican  amendment  and 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2190,  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1989. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
enormous  contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan,  Mr  Conyers,  in  the  area  of  voter 
registration  reform  Without  his  constant  advo- 
cacy on  the  part  of  millions  of  nonvoters  over 
the  course  of  many  years,  we  would  not  now 
be  considenng  this  bill 

It  IS  an  international  embarrassment  and  a 
real  blot  on  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment that  so  few  of  our  citizens  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  are  registered  to  vote.  Although 
the  vast  mapnty  of  people  who  are  registered 
to  vote  do  so  Over  60  million  U.S.  citizens 
cannot  vote  because  they  are  not  registered. 

Barriers  to  full  voter  participation  persist. 
Only  Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  pres- 
ently allow  voters  to  register  on  the  day  of 
election  It  should  be  noted  that  these  States 
also  rank  highest  in  turnout  of  eligible  voters. 

H.R  2190  would  require  States  to  permit 
citizens  to  register  when  they  apply  for  or 
renew  a  driver's  license.  This  "motor-voter" 
provision  alone  would  enable  millions  of 
Americans  to  more  easily  participate  in  the 
electoral  process.  The  State  of  Nevada  initiat- 
ed a  similar  program  in  1989  and  soon  real- 
ized a  substantial  increase  in  its  voting  level. 

H  R  2190  would  also  allow  people  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  by  mail  This  simple  process  is  al- 
ready the  most  popular  method  of  registration 
in  the  22  States  where  it  is  now  in  practice. 
Making  registration  by  mail  an  option  in  every 
State  would  clearly  make  the  registration  proc- 
ess much  easier  for  millions  of  Amencans. 
Most  importantly,  mail  registration  would  reach 
those  people  who  will  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  motor-voter  method,  especially 
those  who  live  in  urban  areas. 

To  guard  against  fraud.  H  R.  2190  provides 
for  the  maintenance  and  venfication  of  regis- 
tration lists,  and  would  significantly  increase 
penalties  for  people  who  fraudulently  register 

The  bill  also  authonzes  funds  to  offset  the 
cost  to  States.  In  the  long  run,  the  bill  would 
actually  reduce  State  costs  by  simplifying  and 
streamlining  voter  registration  procedures. 

In  short,  this  legislation  will  faalitate  the 
greatest  increase  in  numbers  of  Amencans 
registered  to  vote  since  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2190  and  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  )Oin  m  this  long  overdue  effort  to 
make  a  freer,  more  open  registration  process. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gr-ay],  the  Democratic 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
congratulate  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift], 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thomas],  for  the  outstanding 
work  that  they  have  done  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

Let  me  also  give  a  special  word  of 
thanks  and  recognition  to  one  of  our 
colleagues  who  for  years  has  talked 
about  the  need  for  breaking  down  the 
barriers  and  including  more  in  the 
mainstream  of  participation  in  the 
house  of  democracy,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  witnesses  to 
history.  For  democracy  is  on  the 
march  again  all  over  the  world.  The 
fight  for  freedom  waged  first  on  our 


shores  has  caught  fire  in  Eastern 
Europe.  And  just  when  we  thought 
that  nothing  more  could  happen,  in 
Moscow  itself  they  debate  new  politi- 
cal competition  for  the  Communist 
Party.  We  hear  even  in  South  Africa 
the  first  sound,  however  faint,  of  the 
end  of  apartheid. 
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Americans  can  stand  proud,  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  once  again  look  to 
us  to  find  their  future.  Today,  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  with  this 
bill,  we  have  a  chance  to  show  them 
again  what  freedom  really  means.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  counsel  caution, 
raising  concerns  about  fraud  and  cost. 

I  understand  that.  Making  history  is 
always  risky  business.  But  greatness  is 
won  in  the  margin  of  risk. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
When  the  Congress  passed  that  land- 
mark bill  we  heard  those  very  same 
concerns. 

In  the  debate  then,  25  years  ago, 
some  argued  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  would,  and  I  quote,  open  a  "Pan- 
dora's box  for  fraud,  corruption,  and 
anarchy."  "Unless  we  change  our 
course,"  we  were  told,  "we  are  paving 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  mad,  emotional  rush 
to  destroy  standards,  whether  literacy 
or  others." 

We  heard  then,  too,  of  a  "duty  to 
protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
cities,  counties,  and  states,"  and  we 
were  warned  that  the  poll  tax  was  es- 
sential to  the  States  "to  help  support 
their  educational  system." 

Those  arguments  were  wrong  then 
and  they  are  wrong  now. 

Will  this  bill  cost  money?  Of  course 
it  will,  although  far  less  than  many 
fear.  For  as  every  member  of  solidarity 
in  Poland  knows,  as  every  black  South 
African  knows,  as  every  person  in  Ro- 
mania teaches  their  children,  freedom 
is  not  free. 

Today,  while  the  world  turns  to  us 
for  lessons  in  democracy,  voter  partici- 
pation is  lower  in  our  country  than  in 
any  Western  democracy. 

The  measures  in  this  bill  grow  out  of 
the  laboratory  of  democracy.  Each  has 
been  tested  in  our  various  States.  And 
while  we  debate  these  few,  other  West- 
ern democracies  do  this  and  much 
more. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  register 
every  citizen  through  a  national  can- 
vass. In  Belgium,  the  Government 
seeks  out  each  citizen  when  they  come 
of  age  and  registers  them  for  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  indeed  the 
days  of  democracy's  march.  And  those 
events  abroad,  including  those  hap- 
pening in  the  Kremlin  right  now, 
remind  us  that  you  caruiot  preserve 
democracy  by  standing  still. 

There  are  times  when  we  all  would 
like  to  sit  down  and  slow  things  down 


a  bit  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
system  in  place  without  any  more 
struggle.  But,  my  friends,  that  is  not 
the  way  to  build  the  house  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  stand  here  today  in  this  well  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  others  are  a 
part  of  this  body  and  are  participating 
in  democracy,  because  we  refuse  to 
stand  still  in  this  Nation. 

Each  generation  has  widened  the 
circle  of  participation.  Each  genera- 
tion has  widened  the  circle  so  that 
more  could  be  included  in  the  process 
of  building  the  house  of  democracy. 

With  this  bill  60  to  70  million  unreg- 
istered voters  will  have  an  easier  time 
getting  inside  that  circle.  And  who 
knows,  in  the  next  generation  they, 
too,  may  be  standing  in  this  well  like  I 
am  today. 

Democracy  is  about  change.  Each 
step  forward  opens  a  new  vista  of 
things  to  be  done,  and  you  either  join 
or  you  are  left  behind. 

Today  is  an  opportunity  for  America 
to  move  forward  once  again,  to  widen 
the  circle,  to  bring  down  the  barriers, 
and  let  more  people  pay  their  civic 
rent  in  this  great  house  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  de- 
mocracy's march  right  here  today.  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  bill  and 
oppose  the  amendments  en  bloc  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

If  you  do,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  look 
back  and  remember  this  day,  just  as 
we  can  look  back  and  remember  the 
day  in  1965  when  we  took  the  broad 
view. 

Yes,  there  were  county  registrars 
who  said  no.  But  we  took  the  broad 
view,  and  because  of  it,  we  have  got 
people  like  John  Lewis,  Mike  Espy, 
and  because  we  took  the  broad  view  we 
have  women  like  Barbara  Kennelly, 
Nancy  Johnson,  and  others  who  are  a 
part  of  this  body. 

Let  us  support  this  bill  and  widen 
the  circle. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  has  he  yielded  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  know  how  much  time  I 
had  left  prior  to  yielding  back,  but  I 
do  have  one  additional  request  for  1 
minute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
claim whatever  time  I  had  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  had  1 
minute  remaining.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  simply 
want  to  reinforce  the  argument  that 
was  advanced  here  earlier  about  the 
lurking  fear  that  we  have  that  opening 


up  the  process  like  envisioned  in  this 
bill  will  create  a  system  fraught  with 
the  possibility  of  fraud.  If  that  were 
not  enough,  wresting  away  the  author- 
ity of  the  local  registrars  gives  me  ad- 
ditional anxiety. 

I  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  process 
that  each  registrar  in  our  State  pro- 
ceeds under  in  order  to  provide  full 
access  to  registration  and  voting.  I  am 
very  reluctant  in  so  many  areas  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  invading  the  provinces  of  our 
local  authorities,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones. 

With  that  reluctance,  I  hope  that 
Members  can  accept  the  substitute 
motion  here  and  support  the  Roberts 
amendment. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]  for  his 
statement.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  in  the  present  form  without 
the  substitute. 

I  simply  want  to  focus  everyone  that 
where  we  are  going  now  is  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc,  and  we  will 
then  proceed  from  there  to  final  pas- 
sage. I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to 
support  this  balanced  bill  and  vote 
against  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
Should  there  be  a  motion  to  recommit, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
that  and  vote  for  freedom  by  voting 
for  final  passage  of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    ROBERTS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  129,  noes 
291,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  9] 
AYES- 129 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Benlley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Broomfield 

Bro»Ti  I  CO  I 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CAi 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coml)esl 

Courier 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 


DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doruielly 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Grant 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 


Henry 

Herger 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Ijcwis  ( FL I 

Lightfoot 

Lavingston 

Lowery  i  CA  i 

Lukens.  Donald 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  I  ID 

Martin  iNYi 


McCandless 

McCoUum 

Mci^wen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUleriOHi 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxlpy 

Pswkard 

Parns 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 


Arkerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrew.s 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breruian 

Brooks 

Broader 

BroftTi  I  CA  I 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamanie 

Byron 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  ' 

Collins 

Condit 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dmgell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  i  ND  i 

DowTiey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dj-mally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards 

Enge! 


COi 


TX 


'CA 


Rhodes 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 
Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  iVA) 
Smith  (NEi 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 

NOES— 291 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Pish 

nake 

Flippo 

Foglielta 

Ford  iMI) 

Frank 

Frosl 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

H  uckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  '  GA  i 

Jones  iNC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kasteruneier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  tlA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
St&ngeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Thomas  (WYi 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wylle 

Young  (AK) 
Young iFL) 


Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  ( Ml ) 

Levine  ( CA ) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machlley 

Irtanton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mam»li 

McCloskey 

McK^rery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer(WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(X)dy 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

oim 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 
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Ros-Lehtlnen 

Slaughter  <NYi 

Traxler 

Ros« 

Smith  tFht 

Udall 

Rofit«nkowsJ(i 

Smith  (lAi 

Unsoeld 

Roukema 

Smith  (NJ) 

Upton 

Rowland  (GA 

1      Snowe 

Valentine 

RoybaJ 

Solarz 

Vento 

Russo 

Spratt 

V'isclosky 

Saho 

Staggers 

Volkmer 

Saiki 

Stallings 

Walgren 

Singmeister 

Stark 

Walsh 

Sarpalius 

Stenholm 

Washingtoi 

Savage 

Stokes 

Watkin-s 

Sawyer 

Studds 

Waxman 

Scheuer 

Swift 

Weber 

Schneider 

Synar 

Weiss 

Schroeder 

Tallon 

Weldon 

Schuette 

Tanner 

Wheat 

Schumer 

Tauzin 

Whitten 

Sharp 

Taylor 

Williams 

Shays 

Thomas  iCA) 

Wilson 

Sikorski 

Thomas  iGAi 

Wise 

Sisisky 

Torres 

Wolpe 

Skaggs 

Torricelli 

Wyden 

Skelton 

Towns 

Yates 

Slattery 

Traficant 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING  - 

11 

AuCoin 

Prenzel 

Pashayan 

Doman  (CAi 

Lewis  1 CA ) 

Schulze 

Early 

Mrazek 

Tauke 

Ford(TN) 

Obey 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Doman  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
FYenzel  against. 

Messrs.  DIXON,  SANGMEISTER. 
and  BARNARD  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendments  en  bloc  were  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Hughes.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2190)  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  elections  for  Federal  office, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  309,  he  reported  the 
blU  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOIIMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GILLMOR 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  GiLLMOR  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  2190  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
printed  in  H.  Rept.  101-396  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  Section  104.  paragraph  (b)(3), 
strike  out  the  words  "or  other  formal 
authentication". 

On  page  3,  Section  105.  paragraph  (a)  fol- 
lowing the  words  applications  shall  be  pro- 
vided" strike  out  the  words  "and  completed 
applications  shall  be  accepted  for  transmit- 
tal to  the  appropriate  State  election  offi- 
cial". 

On  page  10.  Section  202.  under  TITLE  II— 
FINDINGS.  PURPOSES.  CRIMINAL  PEN- 
ALTY. AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE,  add  the 
following  new  sections  following  paragraph 
(1)  and  renumber  existing  section  (2)  ac- 
cordingly: 

(2)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting; 

'3i  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false 
material  information  or  omits  material  in- 
formation; 

'4)  for  the  purposes  of  executing  such 
fraud  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by 
the  Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives 
therefrom,  any  such  matter  or  thing  or 
knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered  by  mail  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the 
place  at  which  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  any 
such  matter  or  thing: 

On  page  10.  Section  202,  paragraph  (2). 
after  the  word  'fraudulent"  add  the  follow- 
ing:  "or  that  are  invalid.". 

Mr.  GILLMOR  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker], 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  may  want  to  look  carefully 
at  this  motion  to  recommit,  because  it 
really  does  speak  to  the  question  a  lot 
of  Members  have  about  this  bill. 
Namely,  the  possibility  of  fraud.  This 
particular  motion  to  recommit  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  tighten  up  the 
fraud  provisions  in  the  bill  in  three 
specific  ways:  No.  1,  we  ought  to  have 
better  mail  verification,  which  would 
permit  State  officials  to  require  verifi- 
cation of  information  on  mail  registra- 
tion forms;  second,  under  this  particu- 


lar motion,  what  we  would  do  is 
remove  the  middleman,  assuring  that 
nonelection  officials,  middlemen,  so  to 
speak,  would  not  be  processing  voter 
applications;  third,  under  this  bill,  we 
have  the  election  crimes  that  would 
actually  be  specified.  It  adds  specific 
fraudulent  activities  to  the  list  of  Fed- 
eral voting  crimes  of  bribery,  filing 
false  election  information,  and  postal 
fraud.  These  are  all  things  that  if  they 
were  adopted,  we  think  would  tighten 
up  the  ability  of  this  bill  to  have  voter 
registration  without  potential  fraud. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  most  Members  know,  I  am 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  en  bloc  amendments. 

As  Members  examine  the  specific  in- 
structions under  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, I  think  Members  will  find  there 
are  six  specific  instructions  under  the 
motion  to  recommit.  Two  of  them 
have  to  do  with  specifics  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  itself.  The  four  that 
come  under  the  enforcement  provi- 
sion, before  Members  stand  up,  I 
would  say  and  argue  that  this  is  some- 
thing similar  to  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments if  they  are  basically  going  to 
gut  the  bill.  I  would  caution  Members 
that  the  four  specific  instructions 
under  the  motion  to  recommit  on  en- 
forcement were  contained  in  S.  1711,  a 
bill  which  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
October  5,  1989.  100  to  0. 

I  have  attempted  to  try  to  maintain 
a  bipartisan  position  on  this  side.  The 
Senate,  in  a  bipartisan  acceptance  of 
the  enforcement  provisions  in  a  bill  on 
the  Senate  side.  S.  1711.  believed 
unanimously  that  these  were  reasona- 
ble enforcement  provisions. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  make  just  one  point.  We  all 
want  to  encourage  everyone  to  vote, 
but  we  want  to  be  sure  by  the  purpose 
of  this  motion  that  that  vote  is  not 
canceled  by  someone  else's  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  5  minutes  to  the  minority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that 
we  have  now  heard  from  several  of  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who 
actively  cosponsor  the  bill;  who,  in 
fact,  voted  against  the  last  amend- 
ment, but  who  do  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  improve  the  bill  by  having 
better  mail  verification,  by  permitting 
the  State  election  officials  to  require 
the  verification  of  information  on  mail 
registration  forms,  to  remove  the  non- 
election  official  middlemen  from  the 
process  of  voter  application  process- 
ing, and  finally,  by  adding  specific 
fraudulent  activities  to  the  list  of  Fed- 


eral voting  crimes,  including  bribery, 
filing  false  election  information,  and 
postal  fraud. 

In  precisely  the  bipartisan  spirit  of 
trying  to  write  a  good  legislation 
reform  bill,  let  me  close  by  saying  that 
I  would  invite  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  seriously  consider 
voting  for  this  motion  to  recommit.  It 
strengthens  the  bill  by  making  it 
harder  to  have  voter  fraud.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
American,  to  ensure  that  we  have 
honest,  fair  elections. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  bite  of  the  apple.  It  guts  the 
registration  sections  of  the  legislation 
before  Members,  and  we  just  defeated 
an  amendment  that  did  that.  This  is 
the  same  song,  second  verse,  different 
words. 

The  fact  is,  the  bill  that  is  before 
Members  is  a  very  strong  antifraud 
bill.  Provisions  in  that  legislation  re- 
quire for  the  first  time  at  the  Federal 
level  the  elimination  of  deadwood 
from  the  voting  rolls,  the  key  area  in 
which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
fraud.  Driver's  licenses  themselves  re- 
quire more  information,  in  most 
States,  than  voter  registration  current- 
ly requires  in  most  States,  and  no 
person  has  ever  heard  of  a  voter  regis- 
tration card  with  a  picture  on  it  as  we 
have  with  a  driver's  license. 

Over  half  of  the  American  citizens  in 
this  country  today  have  available  to 
them  postcard  registration.  Twenty-six 
States,  over  half  of  all  the  Americans, 
already  have  it.  There  is  no  fraud  con- 
nected with  this. 

What  we  have  here  is  fear  of  change, 
even  though  everything  that  is  in  this 
bUl,  is  strong  and  good,  and  still  there 
is  the  fear  of  change.  What  we  have  is 
a  good  bill.  We  want  to  defeat  this 
motion  to  recommit  and  pass  the  bUl 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 
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Mr.  FROST,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  is 
just  a  harmless  little  old  amendment, 
that  this  does  not  hurt  the  voter  regis- 
tration provisions.  Let  me  read  what  it 
does. 

On  the  agency  provisions,  the  bill 
provides  that  each  covered  State  shall 
designate  State-related  agencies,  that 
at  each  such  location  voter  registra- 
tion applications  shall  be  made  avail- 
able and  assistance  in  completing  ap- 
plications shsdl  be  provided. 

Now.  the  next  line  is  what  their 
harmless  little  amendment  would 
delete: 


And  completed  applications  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  transmittal  to  the  appropriate 
State  election  officials. 

So  under  their  amendment  they 
could  hand  out  voter  registration  ap- 
plications, but  they  could  not  accept 
them.  People  could  pick  them  up,  but 
they  could  not  fill  them  out  at  State- 
designated  offices  and  turn  them  back 
in  at  State-designated  offices.  They 
want  to  completely  gut  one  major  part 
of  the  bill,  the  State  agency  provision. 

They  also  have  a  harmless  little 
amendment  that  they  say  would  not 
hurt  the  mail-in  registration.  That  is  a 
hard-fought  provision  requiring  notor- 
ization  and  authentication.  They  want 
to  change  that  so  we  would  go  back  to 
the  old  procedure  that  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  people  to  register  by  mail. 

This  is  the  same  vote  we  just  had. 
They  want  to  gut  the  basic  registra- 
tion provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  on  this  should 
be  "No,"  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  "No"  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  156.  noes 
265,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  101 


Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bil  Irakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Banning 

Burton 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Gallegly 
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Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 


McCoUum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMUlan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shimiway 

Shuster 

Skeen 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bervnett 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  i  CA  i 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bus  tam  ante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 
Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  i  TX  i 

Collins 

Condit 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  ( ND  i 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

£k;kart 

Edwards  ( CA  i 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 


Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 
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Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mamoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMlllen(MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(X)dy 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 


Vander  Jact 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

NeaJ  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

RahaU 

Range) 

Ray 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swllt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 


UMI 
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Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Washington 

Walk  ins 

Waxman 
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Weiss 

Wheat 

Whiiten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 


Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTING-10 


AuCoin 
Doman  (CA' 
Early 
FordiTN) 


Prenzel  Schulze 

Lewis  (CA>  Tauke 

Obey 
Pashayan 
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Mr.  WELDON  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  289,  noes 
132,  not  voting  10.  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  11! 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown  ( CA  > 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Btistamante 
Byron 

Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Condlt 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coetello 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 


AYES-289 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards   CA) 

Engel 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford!  MI  I 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  <OH> 

HalKTXi 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 


'CTi 
'SDi 


Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkias 

Johnson  ' 

Johnson  ■ 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  iNCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  < lA  i 

Leath    TX) 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  <FL) 

Lent 

Levin  I  MI) 

Levme  (CA) 

Lewis  I GA ) 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( NY  i 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavTOUles 

Mazzoli 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote. 

Mr.  Frenzel  for.  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  require  States 
that  have  voter  registration  require- 
ments to  provide  for  certain  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  and  programs  for 
elections  for  Federal  office,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  H.R. 
2190,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FROM 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7, 
1990,  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
20,  1990,  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
OR  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM    THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY 

8,  1990,  OR  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 

9,  1990,  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 20,  1990 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  256)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  256 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
'the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  February  7. 
1990.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1990,  or 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day 
after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution, whichever  occurs  first;  and  that 
when  the  Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  February  8,  1990,  or  on  FYiday, 
February  9,  1990,  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  desig- 
nee, it  stand  in  recess  or  stand  adjourned 
until  11:30  ante  meridiem  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1990,  or  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 


tively,   to    reassemble    whenever,    in    their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY-MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-149) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February  6, 
1990.) 
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NATIONAL  VISITING  NURSE 
ASSOCIATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  103)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing February  18,  1990,  and 
ending  February  24,  1990,  as  'National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  inunediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the  right 
simply  to  identify  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  the 
chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 255. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Chairman  Sawyer  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion, as  well  as  Mr.  Ridge,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  their  fine  lead- 
ership and  efforts  on  that  subcommit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  chairman's  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation,  both 
as  a  cosponsor,  and  with  respect  to  the 
timely  manner  with  which  this  legisla- 
tion came  to  the  floor.  Many  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Senator  Bradley  and 
Senator  Hatch  for  their  companion 
bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
which  passed  in  the  other  body  last 
week.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chair- 
man Ford  of  the  full  committee  for 
his  support  and  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill  which  is  very  important  to  the 
continued  successes  of  over  500  visit- 
ing nurse  associations  across  our 
Nation. 


My  colleague,  Mr.  Tom  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  255  last  May  to  designate 
the  week  begirming  February  18,  1990, 
as  "National  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tions Week."  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  incredible, 
day  to  day  Samaritan  accomplishments 
of  these  dynamic  organizations.  As  a 
member  of  the  Pepper  Commission, 
which  has  a  mandate  to  investigate 
the  affordability  of  access  to  health 
care  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  37  million  Ameri- 
cans who  have  no  health  insurance, 
but  also  with  respect  to  long-term 
care,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  efforts  of  volunteer  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  that  help 
to  reduce  health  costs,  and  they  in- 
crease access  to  home  health  services 
for  millions  of  Americans  who  might 
not  otherwise  get  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  with  greatest 
need  in  home  care,  those  who  can 
least  afford  it,  VNA's  offer  the  pre- 
cious option  to  be  nursed  back  to 
health,  to  receive  physical  or  occupa- 
tional therapy,  or  to  die  with  quiet 
dignity  in  the  comfort  of  their  own 
homes.  Over  500  VNA's  in  47  States,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  conamunities 
offer  health  care,  personal  care,  ther- 
apy, social  services,  nutritional  coun- 
seling, specialized  nursing  services,  and 
visiting  services  to  people  of  all  ages, 
races,  and  cultures,  regardless  of  abili- 
ty to  pay.  These  providers  serve  nearly 
1  million  patients  each  year. 

Visiting  nurse  associations  in  the 
United  States,  since  1885,  have  suc- 
cessfully combined  the  spirit  of  chari- 
table volunteerism  with  the  skills  of 
talented  and  dedicated  health  care 
professionals.  They  ensure  quality 
care  through  the  oversight  and  par- 
ticipation of  local  physicians  and 
nurses.  Community  volunteers  assist 
VNA's  wherever  they  can  by  delivering 
meals,  rurming  errands,  providing 
office  help,  fundraising,  and  in  gener- 
al, by  offering  their  care  and  compas- 
sion to  homebound  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions carry  on  a  tradition  of  innova- 
tion in  health  care.  VNA's  were  among 
the  first  organizations  to  provide 
physical  therapy,  diagnostic  tests,  and 
durable  medical  equipment  to  the  dis- 
abled in  their  homes.  They  were  one 
of  the  first  groups  to  recognize  the 
home-care  needs  of  AIDS  victims.  Vis- 
iting nurse  associations  are  at  the 
forefront  in  maternal  child  care,  as 
well  as  home  intravenous  therapy  and 
respiratory  care.  In  many  cities,  VNA's 
have  developed  special  shelters  where 
the  homeless  can  receive  attention 
they  would  not  get  otherwise. 

I  thank  my  colleague  Mr.  Lewis  for 
his  efforts  in  this  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion. By  naming  February  18-24  as 
"National  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
Week,"  we  pay  tribute  to  the  efforts  of 
these  visiting  nurses  to  see  that  they 


get  the  thanks  they  deserve.  This 
proclamation  recognizes  aU  the  medi- 
cal professionals  and  volunteers  in 
each  community  who  enable  the  visit- 
ing nurse  associations  to  carry  out 
their  vital  mission.  I  thank  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  this 
bill  and  I  urge  its  unanimous  passage. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar,  for  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation and  working  to  bnng  It  to  the  floor 
today.  Both  of  us  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
the  work  of  the  visrbng  nurse  associations  In 
our  districts.  The  VNA's  have  provided  hofTW 
health  care  to  millions  of  Americans  since 
they  came  into  existence  more  than  1  (X)  years 
ago.  The  VNA's  nurse  the  young  and  old 
alike,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  In  fact  with- 
out the  visiting  nurse  associations,  countless 
numbers  of  Americans  would  go  uncared  for 
or  would  be  forced  into  more  costly  and  less 
comfortable  institutions. 

Their  patients  run  the  gamut  from  premature 
infants,  to  children  with  chronic  cancer,  to  pa- 
tients involved  in  automobile  accidents,  to  el- 
deriy  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  visit- 
ing nurses'  mission  is  to  nurse  the  sick  back 
to  health  and  to  comfort  the  dying. 

This  legislation  will  bring  more  public  aware- 
ness of  the  VNA's  unselfish  service  and  dedi- 
cation. In  particular,  I  want  to  commend  Patri- 
cia Crow,  executive  director  of  the  VNA  of 
Martin  and  St.  Lucie  Counties  and  Ann  Zie- 
linskl,  president  of  the  Palm  Beach  Ckxinty 
VNA,  for  their  commitment  to  meeting  the 
health  care  needs  of  so  many  reskJents  of  my 
district  in  Florida.  Professionalism  and  com- 
passion are  the  hallmarks  of  their  organiza- 
tions. 

All  VNA's  deserve  our  public  thanks  arnj 
recognition.  This  legislation  expresses  our 
deep  appreciation  for  their  hard  work,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Whereas  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  have 
served  homebound  Americans  since  1885; 

Whereas  such  Associations  annually  pro- 
vide home  care  and  support  services  to 
nearly  1,000.000  men,  women,  children,  and 
infants; 

Whereas  such  Associations  serve  504 
urbaji  and  rural  communities  in  47  States; 

Whereas  such  Associations  adhere  to  high 
standards  of  quality  and  provide  personal- 
ized and  cost-effective  home  health  care  and 
support  regardless  of  an  Individual's  ability 
to  pay; 

Whereas  such  Associations  are  voluntary 
in  nature;  Independently  owned  and  commu- 
nity-based; 

Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  the 
quality  of  care  through  oversight  provided 
by  professional  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  local  physicians  and  nurses; 

Whereas  such  Associations  enable  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  to  recover 
from  illness  and  injury  in  the  comfort  and 
security  of  their  homes: 
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Whereas  such  Associations  ensure  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  chronically  ill  or  who 
have  physical  and  mental  handicaps  receive 
the  therapeutic  benefits  of  care  and  support 
services  provided  in  the  home: 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  such  Associa 
tions.  thousands  of  patients  with  mental  or 
physical  handicaps  or  chronically  disabling 
illnesses  would  have  to  be  institutionalized: 

Whereas  such  Associations  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services,  including  (where  appropri 
ate)  health  care,  hospice  care,  personal  care, 
homemaking.  occupational,  physical,  and 
speech  therapy,  -friendly  visiting  services'. 
social  services,  nutritional  counseling,  spe- 
cialized nursing  services,  and  meals  on 
wheels: 

Whereas  such  Associations  offer  nursing 
care  provided  by  registered  nurses,  home- 
making,  therapy,  and  social  services  by 
qualified  specialists,  and  friendly  visiting 
services"  by  volunteers: 

Whereas  in  each  community  served  by 
such  an  Association,  local  volunteers  sup- 
port the  Association  by  serving  on  the  board 
of  directors,  raising  funds,  visiting  patients 
in  their  homes,  assisting  patients  and  nurses 
at  wellness  clinics,  delivering  meals  on 
wheels  to  patients,  running  errands  for  pa- 
tients, working  in  the  Association's  office. 
and  providing  tender  loving  care:  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  home  health  care 
for  young  and  old  alike  continue  to  grow  an- 
nually: Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  February  18.  1990.  and  ending 
February  24.  1990.  is  designated  as  Nation- 
al Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week  ".  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  up>on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  BURN  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  217)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing February  4,  1990.  and  ending 
February  10,  1990,  and  the  period  com- 
mencing February  3,  1991,  and  ending 
February  9,  1991.  as  "National  Burn 
Awareness  Week,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  National  Bum  Awareness  Week. 

The  purpose  of  National  Bum  Awareness 
Week  is  to  educate  Americans  to  techniques. 
such  as  the  "stop,  drop,  and  roll"  maneuver, 
which  can  help  prevent  serious  bum  injunes. 
The  week  Is  also  designed  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  educating  our  children  so  that  they 


may  be  better  able  to  avoid  being  injured  by 
fire 

In  my  home  drstrict  in  California,  we  are 
very  proud  to  have  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Valley  Medical  Center's  bum  center  to  provide 
exemplary  service  to  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey,  and  San  Benito  Counties.  Bum  vic- 
tims are  given  the  finest,  most  modern  care 
by  the  center's  dedicated  staff  of  health  care 
professionals  Last  year,  the  burn  center  was 
able  to  treat  145  victims  of  these  unique, 
often  life-threatening  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  not  often  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  thank  you  to  men  and 
women  who  work  so  hard  to  benefit  others. 
That  IS  why  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Medical  Center's  burn  center  for  the 
difficult  |0b  they  do. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  217 

Whereas  the  burn  problem  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  worst  of  any  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world: 

Whereas  bum  injuries  are  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  accidental  death  in  the  United 
States  today: 

Whereas  every  year  over  2,000,000  people 
are  victims  of  some  form  of  bum  injury  in 
the  United  States  alone,  and  children  ac- 
count for  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
this  total: 

Whereas  of  these  injuries,  over  70.000  are 
hospitalized  and  account  for  9.000,000  dis- 
ability days  and  $100,000,000  in  costs  annu- 
ally: 

Whereas  over  6.000  people  die  from  bum 
injuries  annually,  and  the  rehabilitative  and 
psychological  impact  of  bums  is  devastat- 
ing: 

Whereas  young  children  are  in  the  high- 
est risk  group  suffering  from  hot  liquid 
bums  and  injuries  caused  by  child  fire  play 
and  file  setting: 

Whereas  older  adults  and  the  disabled  are 
also  at  great  risk  and  extremely  susceptible 
to  burn  injuries: 

Whereas  bum  survivors  often  face  years 
of  costly  reconstructive  surgery  and  exten- 
sive physical  and  psychological  rehabilita- 
tion in  overcoming  disabilities  and  fears  of 
rejection  by  family  members,  friends,  co- 
workers, schoolmates,  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral: 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  approximate- 
ly 75  percent  of  all  burn  injuries  and  deaths 
could  be  prevented  by  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional educational  and  awareness  compaign 
and  by  changes  in  the  design  and  technolo- 
gy of  homes  and  consumer  products: 

Whereas  a  general  public  awsireness  of  the 
need  for  smoke  detectors  and  home  fire 
escape  plans,  in  combination  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  risk  associated  with  items  in 
the  home  environment,  can  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  injuries  and  loss  of  life:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  an  effective 
national  program  that  deals  with  all  aspects 
of  bum  injuries  and  on  the  prevention 
thereof:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  February  4.  1990.  and  ending 
February  10.  1990.  and  the  period  commenc- 
ing February  3.  1991.  and  ending  February 
9.  1991.  are  designated  as  "National  Bum 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 


States  and  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORMS  MUST 
COME  FROM  THE  STATES 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush  has  de- 
clared his  goals  for  education  in  the 
nineties.  Although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's symbolic  message  to  the 
Nation  regarding  education  is  impor- 
tant, responsibility  for  the  cutting 
edge  educational  reforms  must  come 
from  the  States.  After  all,  over  90  per- 
cent of  school  financing  comes  from 
State  and  local  revenues. 

By  July  1,  1993  all  Ohio  school  dis- 
tricts must  adopt  an  intradistrict  open 
enrollment  policy.  Parents  will  now 
have  an  increased  role  in  deciding 
where  their  children  go  to  school. 

In  my  hometown  of  Middletown. 
OH.  the  school  district  there  is  now 
guaranteeing  the  competency  of  their 
students  by  requiring  ninth  graders  to 
pass  a  competency  test  to  receive  a  di- 
ploma. 

Innovative  educational  reform  will 
not  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  it  should  not.  In  order  for 
this  Nation's  students  to  become  aca- 
demically competitive  compared  with 
other  countries,  only  a  grass-roots 
effort  on  a  school  by  school,  district  by 
district  and  State  by  State  basis  will 
succeed.  We  must  show  that  innova- 
tive ideas  such  as  parental  choice  and 
school  accountability  are  vital  and 
necessary  in  order  to  finally  address 
this  country's  educational  problems. 

Ohio  Truly  on  CtrrriNG  Edge  or  Retorm 
(By  Phyllis  Cox) 

Middletown  Superintendent  Harry  East- 
ridge  says  there  are  "a  lot  of  bugs"  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  state's  new  education 
reform  law,  but  the  new  mandates  "may 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing." 

Eastridge  discussed  the  education  reforms 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Middletown  High  School 
Academic  Boosters  Club  Thursday  at  the 
MHS  media  center.  He  plans  to  make  at 
least  two  more  such  presentations  in  other 
meetings  throughout  the  district. 

Demonstrating  the  massiveness  of  the 
new  law,  he  pulled  from  his  briefcase  heavy, 
thick  notebooks  and  sheaf  after  sheaf  of 
paper,  all  concerning  Senate  Bill  140,  the 
Omnibus  Education  Reform  Act  passed  by 
the  state  Legislature  last  year,  as  well  as  the 
state  Commission  on  Education  Improve- 
ment. 

He  said  the  new  law  includes  provisions 
for  elementary  schools,  high  school,  par- 
ents, teachers,  school  boards  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 


"Ohio  is  truly  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
reform,"  he  said,  noting  that  the  bill  is 
meant  to  do  much  to  improve  education. 

He  told  The  Joumal  Friday  that  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  reforms  are  "generally  posi- 
tive." 

"We  have  to  look  at  it  as  an  opportunity." 
he  said.  "We  need  to  go  into  it  with  an  atti- 
tude that  we  can  make  the  most  of  it  if  we 
really  work  at  it." 

But  "the  bugs  are  many."  he  said  at  the 
meeting,  noting  that  many  details  must  yet 
be  worked  out  in  many  of  the  measures. 

One  of  his  chief  concerns,  he  said,  is  the 
prevalent  attitude  about  the  importance  of 
tests. 

"Tests  are  the  coin  of  the  realm."  he  said. 
"Test  results  are  what  legislators  look  at 
and  in  some  cases  what  parents  look  at.  .  .  . 
But  I  would  say  that  Ls  a  short-sighted 
view.'" 

High  school  students,  starting  with  next 
year's  ninth-graders,  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  ninth-grade  proficiency  test  to  receive  a 
diploma. 

Eastridge  said  he'd  hate  to  see  the  state 
go  through  "the  Florida  syndrome  where  70 
percent  of  the  kids  fail." 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  reform 
measures,  which  he  said  he  likes.  He  noted 
he  was  among  the  first  in  the  state  to  advo- 
cate the  concept  of  school  districts  "guaran- 
teeing" the  competency  of  their  high  school 
graduates. 

"I  think  our  schools  have  to  come  out  .  .  . 
and  start  standing  behind  our  product,"  he 
said,  noting  that  under  the  provision 
schools  w^ill  guarantee  employers  that  stu- 
dents can  perform  at  a  certain  competency 
level. 

"If  they  don't  work  out,  then  send  them 
back  and  we'll  retrain  them."  he  said. 

"(The  guarantee)  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me."  he  noted.  "It's  kind  of  the  lacocca  phi- 
losophy." 

Another  concern  involves  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Information  Management 
System. 

Eastridge  said  each  district  will  receive 
from  the  state  $1  per  student  to  gather  and 
report  a  diverse  amount  of  data  on  students 
and  other  educational  factors,  including  test 
scores. 

The  cost  of  implementing  the  system  for 
Columbus  City  School  District  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  $9  million.  Estimates  for  Middle- 
town  have  not  yet  been  compiled. 

The  data  gathered  by  each  school  district 
will  be  reported  publicly. 

"The  schools  will  be  ranked."  Eastridge 
said.  "You  will  be  able  to  compare  school 
districts  in  terms  of  achievement  scores."" 
That  will  begin  with  the  1992-93  school 
year,  he  said,  and  then  in  1993,  parents  will 
begin  having  the  choice  of  which  public 
school  system  they  will  send  their  child  to. 
The  open  enrollment  option  is  mandatory 
within  districts  in  1993.  and  school  boards 
must  decide  by  the  same  year  if  they  will 
accept  students  from  adjacent  districts. 

"My  feeling  right  now  Is  we  open  the 
doors  because  we  feel  we  have  a  lot  to 
offer,"  he  said.  But  he  noted  that  academic 
or  athletic  criteria  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  accepting  students,  and  students  may 
not  change  schools  if  classroom  space  is  un- 
available or  if  It  would  disturb  the  racial 
balance. 

Michael  Govemanti.  executive  director  of 
Miami  University  Middletown.  also  spoke 
during  the  forum  at  the  Academic  Boosters 
meeting.  He  addressed  the  subject  of  high 
school  students  enrolling  in  college  courses 
under  the  state's  post-secondary  options 
program. 


Eastridge  said  that  Govemanti  may  also 
join  him  for  another  presentation  on  the  re- 
forms in  Monroe  in  the  future.  That  meet- 
ing has  yet  to  be  scheduled. 

Eastridge  will  next  discuss  the  reforms 
with  PTO  and  Booster  officers  at  7  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Manchester  Technical  Center. 
He  said  the  meeting  will  also  be  open  to  the 
public. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  PEACE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Harvest  of  Peace 
Resolution.  This  measure  reflects  a 
new  vision  of  common  security,  one 
more  in  tune  with  the  challenges  our 
Nation  will  face  during  the  coming 
decade.  Because  the  resolution  calls 
for  profound  changes  in  our  national 
priorities  that  will  require  bipartisan 
support,  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
is  joining  me  in  this  effort  and  that  a 
similar  measure  is  being  introduced  in 
the  other  body  today  by  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Bumpers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  events 
are  changing  at  an  astonishing  pace 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  these  new  realities  should 
be  reflected  in  our  budget  decisions,  in 
our  foreign  policy,  and  in  the  many 
challenges  we  face  here  at  home. 

Reduced  tensions  in  central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  continuing  progress 
in  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ongoing  efforts  to  settle 
conflicts  throughout  the  Third  World 
provide  a  welcome  and  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  reassess  our  priorities 
in  spending  and  our  relations  with 
other  nations. 

Last  August,  Senator  Hatfield,  our 
late  colleague  Mickey  Leland,  and  I 
issued  a  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  arms  control  and  foreign  policy 
caucus  and  our  own  staffs.  That  report 
proposed  significant  reforms  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  suggested  that  Con- 
gress endorse  a  goal  of  cutting  world- 
wide military  spending  in  half  by  the 
year  2000. 

Since  then  others,  including  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
and  William  Kaufman  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  have  agreed  that  such 
cuts  could  be  made  without  endanger- 
ing our  national  security.  By  under- 
taking negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
and  other  nations  to  reduce  arms  in  a 
substantial  and  verifiable  way,  as 
called  for  in  the  Harvest  for  Peace 
Resolution,  progress  can  be  made  in 
enhancing  our  security  in  a  way  that 
provides  real  economic  benefits  as 
well. 

The  resolution  makes  the  case  for 
more  funding  for  domestic  and  inter- 
national social  programs.  It  challenges 


us  to  look  afresh  today  at  what  true 
security  is.  Common  security  is  de- 
fined in  the  resolution  as  being  based 
not  only  on  legitimate  defense  meas- 
ures but  also  on  all  people  having  an 
opportunity  to  meet  their  basic  needs 
for  food,  shelter,  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  work  with  dignity;  to  live  in  a 
safe  and  healthy  environment;  and  to 
enjoy  humsm  rights,  including  the 
right  to  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing their  lives. 

Our  own  country  now  faces  a  himian 
needs  deficit  of  major  proportions. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  programs 
we  have  to  help  poor  and  vulnerable 
families  do  not  come  close  to  serving 
all  of  those  who  are  eligible.  Head 
Start  can  provide  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  eligible;  the  Job 
Corps  serves  only  3  to  5  percent;  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  only  3 
to  5  percent;  the  WIC  program,  only 
about  half  of  those  eligible. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  we 
need  to  face  up  to  budget  realities  and 
to  reduce  our  deficit,  thereby 
strengthening  our  own  economy  and 
helping  to  stabilize  the  world  econom- 
ic situation  as  well.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  human 
needs  deficit  that  affects  millions  of 
lives  every  day  in  the  United  States. 
Our  failure  to  invest  now  in  cost  effec- 
tive measures  to  meet  those  needs  will 
haunt  us  for  decades  to  come.  For  that 
reason,  the  Harvest  of  Peace  Resolu- 
tion urges  increased  support  domesti- 
cally for  programs  that  address 
human  needs. 

Internationally,  the  time  has  also 
come  to  reassess  our  fundamental  in- 
terests as  a  nation.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  cornerstone  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  has  been 
the  containment  of  Soviet  power  and 
influence.  Too  often  that  competition 
shaped  our  response  to  the  problems 
and  challenges  in  the  developing 
world. 

As  East-West  relationships  change, 
the  basis  for  picking  sides  in  Third 
World  conflicts,  either  directly  or 
through  surrogates,  has  been  under- 
mined. The  resolution  notes  the  links 
between  reduced  East-West  tensions, 
renewed  efforts  for  peace  in  the  Third 
World,  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  help  reduce  the 
world's  reliance  on  military  approach- 
es to  problems.  It  suggests  that  we  do 
so  by  reducing  military  aid  and  arms 
sales  and  by  encouraging  conflict  reso- 
lution through  regional  and  interna- 
tional mechanisms. 

As  the  United  States  adopts  such  a 
role,  resources  and  energy  will  be  re- 
leased to  provide  increased  assistance 
to  developing  nations  to  overcome 
hunger  and  poverty,  to  alleviate  debt 
burdens,  to  promote  human  rights  and 
the  participation  of  people  in  political 
decisions  that  affect  them,  to  ensure 
sustainable  development  and  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  environment.  This  can 
only  enhance  their  stability  and  our 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  need 
to  make  a  commitment  for  a  more  last- 
ing security.  For  too  long  our  notions 
of  security  have  been  based  on  expen 
sive  military  hardware  and  our  own 
worst  fears.  Yet  in  today's  world,  the 
chances  of  dying  from  social  neglect. 
such  as  malnutrition  and  preventable 
disease,  are  substantially  greater  than 
dying  from  war.  It  is  time  to  factor  the 
real  aspirations  of  people  into  our  as- 
sessment of  common  security  and  to 
recognize  the  unique  opportunities 
this  decade  offers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
the  Harvest  of  Peace  Resolution.  I  also 
include  with  this  statement  the  text  of 
the  resolution  and  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  that  have  al- 
ready endorsed  this  initiative. 
H.  Con.  Res.  259 

Whereas  reduced  East-West  tensions  and 
renewed  efforts  for  peace  by  people  in  the 
Third  World  give  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  an  unprecedented  opportuni 
ty  to  reverse  the  $1,000,000,000,000  arms 
race  and  promote  peaceful  international  de- 
velopment; 

Whereas  hunger  victimizes  approximately 
20,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  and 
1,000,000,000  people  worldwide:  and 

Whereas  common  security  is  based  not 
only  on  legitimate  defense  measures  but 
also  on  all  people  having  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  for  food,  shelter. 
health  care,  education,  and  work  with  digni- 
ty; to  live  in  a  safe  and  healthful  environ- 
ment: and  to  enjoy  human  rights,  including 
the  right  to  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing their  lives:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatii'es 
(the  Senate  concurring). 

SECTION  I.  SHORTTITLE. 

This  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  'Har- 
vest of  Peace  Resolution". 

SEC.  2.  STATEME.vrS  OF  POLICY. 

(a)  Steps  to  Help  Achieve  Common  Secu- 
rity.—It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  help  achieve 
common  security  by  reducing  the  world's  re- 
liance on  the  military  and  redirecting  re- 
sources to  peaceful  efforts  toward  overcom- 
ing hunger  and  poverty  and  meeting  basic 
human  needs  by— 

(1)  negotiating  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  overall  military  forces  and 
spending,  and  urging  other  nations  to 
reduce  their  military  forces  and  st>ending. 
with  the  goal  of  halving  worldwide  military 
spending  by  the  year  2000: 

(2)  reducing  military  assistance  and  arms 
sales  to  developing  nations  and  urging  other 
nations  to  do  likewise; 

(3)  encouraging  peaceful  settlement  of 
conflicts  through  regiontU  and  international 
negotiations: 

(4)  providing  Increased  assistance  to  devel- 
oping nations  to  overcome  hunger  and  pov- 
erty, to  reduce  debt  burdens,  to  promote 
human  rights  and  people's  participation  in 
political  decisions  affecting  them,  to  ensure 
sustainable  development,  smd  to  protect  the 
environment: 

(5)  increasing  support  domestically  for 
programs  that  address  human  needs: 


(6)  helping  defense  industries  and  their 
employees  convert  to  productive  nondefense 
work:  and 

(7)  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

<b)  Achieving  Common  Security  Shoold 
BE  A  Primary  Policy  Objective.— It  is  the 
further  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  make  fostering 
common  security  through  the  initiatives  de- 
.scribed  in  subsection  (a)  a  primary  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  objective. 

Initial  Endorsements  of  Harvest  of  Peace 
Resolution  as  of  Feb.  5.  1990 

organizational  endorsements 

Africa  Peace  Committee. 

Office  of  Governmental  Relations,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Churches.  USA. 

Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Association  of  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now  i  ACORN). 

Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy. 

Center  of  Concern. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Church  Women  United. 

Coalition  on  Human  Needs. 

Columban  Fathers  Justice  and  Peace 
Office 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

Ecumenical  Program  on  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  lEPICA). 

EXangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
World  Hunger  I*rogram. 

Evangelicals  for  Social  Action. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Franciscan  Peace  and  Justice  Office. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Friends  of  VISTA. 

Global  Concerns  Committee— Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious. 

Institute  for  Peace  and  Justice. 

Interfaith  Action  for  Economic  Justice. 

Intercommunity  Center  for  Justice  and 
Peace— Peace  and  Disarmament  Program. 

Jesuit  Social  Ministries  National  Office. 

JustLife. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Policy. 

Lutheran  Peace  Fellowship. 

MaryknoU  Fathers  and  Brothers. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Missionary  Vehicle  Association  MIVA 
America. 

National  Assembly  of  Religious  Women 
(NARW). 

National  Association  for  Lay  Ministry. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice. 

National  Community  Action  Foundation. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Jobs  with  Peace  Campaign 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Neighborhood  Coalition. 

National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition. 

National  Puerto  Rican  Forum. 

National  Rainbow  Coalition. 

National  Student  Campaign  Against 
Hunger  and  Homelessness. 

NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby. 

Nicaraguan  Network. 

North  American  Coalition  for  Human 
Rights  in  Korea. 

Oxfam  America. 

Pax  Christi  USA. 


Presbyterian  Hunger  Program,  Presbyteri- 
an Church  U.S.A. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  Resource  Center. 

RESULTS. 

SANE/FREEZE:  Campaign  for  Global  Se- 
curity. 

Sojourners. 

The  Unitarian  Universalist  Association. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee. 

United  Churqh  of  Christ  Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees. 

Veterans  for  Peace,  Inc. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women. 

Women's  Missionary  Council.  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

World  Hunger  Education  Service. 

World  Hunger  Year. 

World  Vision  Relief  and  Development. 

individual  endorsements  (AFFILIATION  FOR 
IDENTIFICATION  ONLYi 

Larry  Bims,  Council  on  Hemispheric  Af- 
fairs. 

Blase  Bonpane.  Office  of  the  Americas. 

Dr.  Larry  BrowTi,  Tufts  University  School 
of  Nutrition. 

Lester  Brown,  WorldWatch  Institute. 

John  Buchanan,  Former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, R.  Ala. 

Peter  Coldwell,  Volunteers  for  Peace. 

Terry  Culbertson.  Pastoral  Care  Network 
for  Social  Responsibility. 

Peter  Davies,  InterAction. 

Pablo  Eisenberg,  Center  for  Community 
Change. 

Tod  Ensign,  Esq.,  Citizen  Soldier. 

Pr.  Roland  Faley,  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men. 

Joseph  Fitzgerald,  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference. 

Randall  Porsberg,  Institute  for  Defense 
and  Disarmament  Studies. 

Dennis  Gallagher,  Refugee  Policy  Group. 

Meg  Gardinier,  International  Catholic 
Child  Bureau. 

Dr.  H.  Lamar  Gibble.  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Board. 

Stephen  Gibbs,  FTeeStore/Foodbank. 

Roger  Greenway,  Board  of  World  Minis- 
tries, Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North 
America. 

Vernon  Grounds,  Denver  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  Archdiocese 
of  Detroit. 

James  Hamilton,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

John  Humber,  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
ples of  Christ). 

Rev.  Erik  Kolbell,  The  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Pr.  Joseph  Lang.  U.S.  Catholic  Mission  As- 
sociation. 

Rev.  Alfred  LoPinto,  Campaign  for 
Human  Development. 

Rev.  George  McClain,  Methodist  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Action. 

Dr.  Paul  McCleary.  Christian  Children's 
Fund. 

David  McReynolds,  War  Resisters  Inter- 
national. 

Ward  Morehouse,  Council  on  Internation- 
al and  Public  Affairs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Mulder,  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

Bishop  P.  Francis  Murphy,  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore. 

Rev.  James  Nash.  Churches'  Center  for 
Theology  and  Public  Policy. 
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Henry  Norman,  Volunteers  in  Technical 
Assistance  (VITA). 

Randolph  Nugent.  General  Board  of 
Global  Ministries,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rev.  Graham  Rights,  Moravian  Church, 
Southern  Province. 

Bob  Schwartz,  The  Disarm  Education 
Fnind. 

Bishop  William  Milton  Smith.  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Pam  Solo,  Committee  on  Common  Securi- 
ty. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  Sommers,  Moravian 
Church,  Northern  Province. 

Jane  Threatt-Morgan.  IN  OUR  OWN 
WAY. 

Richard  E.  Ullrich.  Marianist  Office  of 
Justice  and  peace. 

Phillip  R.  Warth.  President.  Second  Har- 
vest. 

Edith  Villastrigo.  Women  Strike  for 
Peace. 

Paul  Walker,  Committee  on  Common  Se- 
curity. 

Rev.  L.  William  Yolton,  National  Interreli- 
gious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors. 

Jack  Yost,  World  Association  for  World 
Federation. 


FIRE  FORCES  MOBILIZATION 
ACT  OP  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  exceptional  day  for  residents  of 
rural  America  and  especially  those  of 
us  who  are  involved  with  protecting 
our  forest  resources  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  fire.  I  don't  have  to  mention 
how  vital  our  timber  and  forestry  re- 
sources are  to  the  national  effort  to 
respond  to  the  environmental  crisis  of 
conservation,  preserving  wetlands, 
saving  highly  erodible  topsoil  and  the 
ever-threatening  global  warming  or 
climate  change  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent has  identified  the  planting  of  1 
billion  trees  annually  as  a  goal  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  address  several  of 
these  problems.  Of  course,  the  plant- 
ing of  these  trees  is  only  part  of  the 
process.  Today,  more  than  ever,  there 
is  a  need  to  assure  the  ability  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  State  forestry 
agencies  to  act  as  capable  stewards 
throughout  the  life  cycle  of  these 
trees. 

To  most  Americans,  fire  protection 
is  one  of  these  basic  services  they 
expect  from  Government.  For  many  of 
our  rural  citizens  no  goverrunent  sup- 
ported fire  service  is  available.  These 
families  are  fortunate  if  a  volunteer 
fire  department  can  answer  their  call. 
In  Alabama.  94  percent  of  our  900  fire 
departments  are  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, people  who  freely  join  together 
to  meet  a  need  in  their  community. 
They  serve  without  compensation, 
they  use  second  hand  equipment  and 
in  most  cases  must  raise  their  own 
funds.  This  act  recognizes  their  impor- 
tance to  rural  America  by  providing 
matching     funds     for     training     and 


equipment.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
matching  requirement— this  isn't  a 
give  away  program.  Local  support  is 
going  to  be  a  necessity.  Still  it  is  time 
we  offered  a  helping  hand  to  rural 
America,  a  part  of  our  country  fre- 
quently overloaded  by  formula  fund- 
ing and  massive.  Washington-directed, 
bureaucratic  initiatives. 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  first 
time  directly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  who  go  out  and 
risk  their  lives  to  assure  that  these 
properties  are  protected,  our  rural  vol- 
unteer fire  departments. 

The  funding  of  these  volunteer  fire 
departments  is  within  the  policy  of 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  President  has 
requested  in  his  current  budget  $175 
million  as  a  part  of  his  "America  the 
beautiful"  tree  planting  activities.  In 
addition,  the  President  wants  to  plant 
these  trees  on  1  million  acres  of  pri- 
vate lands,  in  areas  that  can  often 
only  be  reached  by  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments. By  investing  in  the  train- 
ing and  mobilization  of  State  and  vol- 
unteer persormel,  we  are  protecting 
our  own  interest. 

Additionally,  the  National  Fire 
Forces  Mobilization  Act  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  existing  wildfire  mobiliza- 
tion capabilities  of  forestry  agencies 
by  establishing  in  law.  the  resources 
necessary  to  prepare  rural  volunteer 
fire  forces  and  State  forestry  agencies 
to  train,  equip  and  mobilize  their  per- 
sonnel in  the  form  of  a  national  net- 
work, for  the  first  time. 

Finally,  this  bill  strikes  the  first 
blow  in  redirecting  our  Government 
resources  around  a  theme  of  "steward- 
ship" in  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  our  Nation's  timber  resources. 
The  President  and  the  Forest  Service 
acknowledge  that  "The  area  of  forest 
resources  with  the  highest  potential 
for  public  gain  is  the  182  million  acres 
of  State  and  private  forest."  Today  we 
begin  the  effort  of  putting  in  place  a 
permanent  local  and  State  mobiliza- 
tion network  to  protect  these  re- 
sources. 


n  1830 

AMBASSADOR  RUTH  WASHING- 
TON: SERVED  HUMANITY  WITH 
DEDICATION  AND  SPIRIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  the  Honorable  Ruth  Washing- 
ton was  a  great  loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
her.  It  was  also  a  loss  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  of  Gambia  whom  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  serve  as  our  Ambassador. 

That  appointment  was  most  appropriate. 
Ruth  was  a  diminutive  woman,  as  Gambia  Is 
the  smallest  nation  on  the  African  Continent. 
But  both  are  beacons  to  whom  many  have 
turned  for  inspiration  and  hope. 


Ruth's  life  was  one  of  public  service  and  of 
commitment  to  her  fellow  human  beings.  As  a 
Federal  magistrate,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  teacher, 
and  as  a  public  servant,  Ruth's  interest  in  the 
well  being  of  humanity  and  her  commitment  to 
a  better  world  came  together  beautifully  and 
effectively. 

She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  That 
was  evidenced  by  the  large  crowd  that  trav- 
eled to  Washington  to  see  her  take  the  oath 
of  office  as  Ambassador.  That  group,  wfio 
knew  Ruth  well  including  busloads  of  students 
from  Westchester  County,  were  enthused 
about  this  new  opportunity  she  had  to  serve. 

Ruth  lived  to  the  fullest,  and  in  spite  of  a 
long  record  of  achievements,  she  remained 
her  unassuming  self.  Before  she  died,  she  told 
the  story  of  the  Sunday  morning  when  she 
was  watching  a  tennis  match  and  a  call  came 
from  Air  Force  One.  Her  first  reaction  was  that 
it  was  a  practical  joke  and  she  began  to  tell 
the  communications  officer  for  Air  Force  One 
to  call  back  on  Monday.  Then  the  PreskJent 
himself  began  speaking. 

Yes,  Ruth  Washington  was  one  of  us.  She 
took  her  work  very  senously  and  was  commit- 
ted to  understanding  the  details  of  every  chal- 
lenge personally.  Her  preparation  for  her  am- 
bassadorial assignment  was  no  exception. 
She  had  read  extensively  and  was  ready  to 
take  on  that  task  with  vigor  and  insight. 

Ruth  Washington  was  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  her.  I  hope  her  life  will  serve 
as  a  m<xlel  for  future  young  Amenc:ans.  There 
could  be  no  finer  tribute  to  this  wonderful 
human  being  than  for  her  life  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  generations.  She  lived  for  ail 
of  humanity,  and  all  of  us  are  better  for  her 
life  and  service. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 
RALLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remarkable 
event  will  occur  February  17  in  Pittsburgh.  On 
that  day,  Lithuanian-Amencans  and  their 
fnends  from  our  area  will  gather  at  a  freedom 
for  Lithuania  rally. 

This  event  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Lithua- 
nian American  Council's  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
whose  chairman  Is  Vito  A.  Yucius  and  honor- 
ary chairman  is  Rev.  Walter  C.  Karaveckas. 

The  rally's  purpose  is  to  commemorate  the 
72d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
This  IS  an  appropriate  time  to  recall  some  of 
Lithuania's  history  and  what  independence 
meant. 

After  a  long  and  often  tragic  history,  Lithua- 
nia finally  regained  its  independence  and 
became  a  republic  in  1918.  That  event  did  not 
mark  the  end  of  its  troubles:  Bolshevik  forces 
installed  a  pro-Soviet  government  for  a  few 
months  in  1919,  and  Poland  seized  the  old 
Lithuanian  capital  of  Vilnius  for  several  years. 
But  at  least,  Lithuania's  old  dream  of  nation- 
hood was  realized. 

The  dream  was  battered  in  1 940  when  Lith- 
uania— along  with  its  neighboring  republics  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia — was  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  That  happened  because 
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Hrtlef  and  Stalin  had  worked  out  a  secret 
agreement  dividing  eastern  Europe  into 
spheres  of  influence,  and  the  Lithuanians  fell 
victinfi.  Ottier  than  a  4-year  Nazi  occupation. 
Lithuanians  have  been  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion ever  since. 

The  reign  of  the  Kremlin  has  been  charac- 
tenzed  by  femble  brutality— mass  arrests,  de- 
portations, and  executions  of  untold  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians.  For  many  years,  their 
cause  seemed  hopeless;  although  the  United 
States,  to  its  credit,  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania,  most  of  the 
wofid  was  indifferent  to  her  suffenng.  Despite 
all  this,  the  Lithuanians  themselves  have 
somehow  defied  all  the  odds  and  kept  alive 
their  dream  of  freedom  and  sovereignty  And 
when  all  else  failed,  they  could  always  count 
on  the  support  of  their  fnends  in  the  United 
States  such  as  the  Lithuanian  Amencan  Coun- 
cil 

Now,  there  are  signs  that  Lithuania  may  be 
able  to  throw  off  its  shackles,  in  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  nationalist  Sajudis  movement 
held  a  pro-independence  demonstration  when 
Gorbachev  visited  Lithuania,  and  it  was  at- 
tended by  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  As 
Vytautas  Landsbergis,  the  head  of  Saiudls, 
told  the  rally,  "What  was  stolen  must  be  re- 
turned." 

Even  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party  broke 
with  the  ruling  party  organization  in  Moscow  at 
the  end  of  last  year— the  first  such  defection 
since  the  Soviet  Union  was  founded. 

So  when  Lithuanian-Amencans  and  their 
supporters  gather  in  Pittsburgh  on  February 
17,  they  will  not  only  be  remembenng  what 
happened  in  1918.  They  will  be  taking  their 
stand  with  the  women  and  men  of  Lithuania 
whose  love  of  freedom  and  love  of  country 
have  never  faltered. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Lithua- 
nian American  Council.  We  wish  them,  well  on 
February  17,  and  we  are  with  them  as  they 
keep  vigil  for  the  spinf  of  Lithuania. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  WILLIAM 
FREDRICKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  J.  William  Fredrickson,  an  outstand- 
ing community  leader  and  teacher,  who  died 
on  January  25.  Chicago  truly  has  lost  one  of 
Its  finest  citizens,  and  I  have  lost  a  very  good 
friend. 

My  friendship  with  Bill  goes  back  to  1972 
when  we  worked  together  on  the  cleanup  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  which 
winds  its  way  through  business  and  residential 
areas  on  the  northwest  side  of  Chicago.  Over 
the  years,  we  also  worked  on  numerous  hous- 
ing, community  and  commercial  [xojects  de- 
signed to  enhance  and  improve  living  and 
working  conditions  in  our  area. 

Bill  was  admired  and  respected  by  the  citi- 
zens of  our  city,  and  he  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  its  northwest  side,  where  hte  so  tire- 
lessly worked  to  develop  and  improve  our 
neighborhoods.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  North  River  Commission,  a  nonprofit  com- 
munity organization  founded  in  1962  to  serve 
the  Altjany  Park  and  North  Park  neighbor- 
hoods, located  in  the  1 1  th  Congressional  Dis- 


trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent.  He 
served  as  a  board  member  of  the  North  River 
Commission  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Under  Bill's  guiding  leadership,  the  old  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  Chicago  and 
its  large  grounds  and  buildings  were  trans- 
formed into  a  wonderful  multipurpose  facility, 
the  North  Park  Village,  with  600  units  of  low- 
income  senior  and  handicapped  apartments: 
as  well  as  a  nature  center,  community  gar- 
dens and  parks,  a  public  health  facility,  spe- 
cializing in  gerentological  treatment,  and  a 
school  for  mentally  handicapped  students. 

Bill  Frednckson  was  a  founder  and  board 
member  of  numerous  community  organiza- 
tions including  the  Lawrence  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  city's  first  nonprofit 
commercial  revitalization  corporation;  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment, Friends  of  the  River,  the  North  River 
Housing  Development  Corporation,  and  the 
North  River  Energy  Services 

Because  of  his  expertise  in  community  de- 
velopment matters,  he  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  dunng  the  Carter  administration, 
regarding  the  Federal  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  programs.  For  his  outstand- 
ing achievements,  he  was  named  in  1986  to 
the  Chicago  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  community  ac- 
tivities. Bill  was  professor  emeritus  of  econom- 
ics at  North  Park  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  taught  economics  and 
social  studies  for  46  years  from  1940  to  1986. 

Mr  Speaker.  Dr  J  William  Fredrickson  was 
an  individual  committed  to  improving  the 
neighborhoods  of  Chicago,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  over  the  years  on  community 
improvement  initiatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  of 
43  years,  Helen,  their  daughter,  Mary,  their 
sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  survive  him 


ANCIENT  FORESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

CONGRATULATING  REPRESENTATIVE  CLAUDE 

HARRIS  ON  FIRE  FORCES  MOBILIZATION  ACT 

OF  1990 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be- 
gin by  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris]  on  the 
very  important  legislation  that  he  has 
introduced  for  consideration  by  this 
House  to  assist  the  rural  fire  depart- 
ments in  our  country.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  as  are 
many  other  of  the  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  who  come  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  I  do. 

There  is  no  way  that  those  of  us  who 
represent  these  districts  can  ever  ade- 
quately thank  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity who  as  volunteers  are  on  call  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
communities.  I  think  that  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  has  introduced  is  an 
excellent  effort  to  provide  some  assist- 


ance  to  these  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  a  number  of  the  volunteer  fire 
departments  in  my  district,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has.  and 
I  sense  that  the  members  of  these  de- 
partments are  very  much  deserving  and 
very  much  in  need  of  recognition  by 
society,  by  our  Congress,  by  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  efforts  that  they  are  mak- 
ing, and  this  will  be  a  small  way  that  we 
can  provide  some  assistance  to  them.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  introduc- 
ing this  legislation.  I  think  he  has  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  the  problems  that 
our  rural  fire  departments  face,  and  I 
know  that  many  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  supporting  his  endeav- 
ors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  irreplaceable  Ameri- 
can treasure  is  at  risk.  This  treasure  is 
the  ancient  old  growth  forest  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  forest  is  really 
of  global  significance;  its  trees  are 
unique  in  height  and  girth  among  the 
world's  conifer  forests.  Yet  this  re- 
source has  been  so  plundered  that 
practically  all  of  the  remaining  stands 
of  this  magnificent  forest  are  found  on 
Federal  land.  Regrettably,  this  unfor- 
tunate situation  gives  us  only  a  few 
years  to  save  what  is  left  of  this  treas- 
ure by  enacting  responsible  policies  for 
management  of  our  Federal  lands  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  magnificent  forests  once  cov- 
ered almost  20  million  acres  in  what  is 
now  Oregon  and  Washington.  What  is 
left  today  after  more  than  a  century 
of  cutting  is  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  original  heritage,  between 
2.0  and  2.5  million  acres  of  ecologically 
significant  old  growth.  A  good  deal  of 
the  most  productive  forest  land  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  largest 
trees  grew,  was  given  away  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
large  forest  industry  estates.  The  old 
growth  on  these  and  other  private 
lands  has  almost  all  been  cut.  so  an- 
cient forests  are  now  found  almost  ex- 
clusively on  federally  administered 
land.  Only  800.000  acres  of  this  forest 
type  are  protected  in  national  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  fish  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges or  natural  research  areas.  The 
rest  is  potentially  subject  to  harvest 
under  sale  by  the  Forest  Service, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  in  the  Congress  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  set  Federal  policy  on  these 
lands  which  will  assure  the  survival  of 
this  resource. 

The  cathedral-like  ancient  forest 
stands  of  300-foot  trees  are  much  more 
than  just  large  trees.  Twenty  years  of 
research  by  Forest  Senrice  ecologist 
Dr.  Jerry  Franklin  and  collaborators 
on  the  Andrews  Experimental  Forest, 
in  the  Willamette  National  Forest,  has 
provided  the  beginnings  of  an  under- 
standing of  ancient  forests  as  an  eco- 
logical system  of  organisms  that  inter- 
act with  each  other  and  the  abiotic  en- 


vironment. An  understanding  of  how 
the  biotic  and  abiotic  components  of 
an  ecosystem  interact  is  a  requirement 
for  truly  scientific  management  of  the 
ecosystem. 

Besides  the  Douglas  firs,  western 
hemlocks,  western  red  cedars,  Sitka 
spruces  and  western  white  pines  that 
interest  the  timber  industry,  the  an- 
cient forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
contain  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  wild- 
flowers,  grasses,  ferns  and  mosses, 
that  are  also  very  important  from  an 
ecological  perspective.  These  forests 
are  home  for  at  least  118  species  of 
vertebrates,  of  which  the  northern 
spotted  owl  is  only  the  most  notorious, 
as  well  as  an  undetermined  number  of 
invertebrates.  Insects  such  as  bark 
beetles  help  the  forest  to  remain  pro- 
ductive by  attacking  old  limbs  and 
moribund  trees;  woodeating  insects 
and  decay  fungi  help  to  recycle  the 
nutrients  stored  in  the  biomass.  Other 
fimgi  help  trees  and  other  plants  to 
obtain  nutrients  by  forming  mycorrhi- 
zal  associations.  These  ancient  forests 
contain  a  complex  web  of  ecological 
Interactions  that  are  rivaled  only  by 
the  rain  forests  of  the  tropics. 

Research  on  the  components  of  this 
ecosystem  and  how  they  interact  is 
critical.  Too  often  the  research  that  is 
undertaken  is  focused  on  timber  or 
game  species  only.  Plant  physiologists 
study  the  timber  trees  themselves,  but 
seldom  the  associated  plants.  Wildlife 
biologists  investigate  elk  or  deer,  but 
not  voles  or  songbirds.  Entomologists 
do  research  on  the  biology  of  insects 
that  can  destroy  timber  trees,  such  as 
the  Douglas  fir  bark  beetle  or  the 
hemlock  looper,  but  know  little  about 
insects  that  pollinate  understory 
plants  or  feed  on  fungi.  Pathologists 
might  study  diseases  such  as  armil- 
laria  root  rot  or  white  pine  blister  rust, 
but  seldom  determine  mycorrhizal  as- 
sociations of  nontimber  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Manipulation  of  the.se  old  growth 
forests,  especially  such  a  drastic  activi- 
ty as  timber  harvest,  must  be  based  on 
an  imderstanding  of  how  the  species 
interact,  and  how  much  disturbance 
the  species,  and  the  complex  of  their 
interactions,  can  tolerate  and  still 
remain  as  a  functioning  system.  Habi- 
tat requirements,  including  size  and 
configuration,  must  be  known  for  all 
species,  and  used  to  make  manage- 
ment decisions.  And  such  ecologically 
based  management  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  ancient  forests,  to 
become  the  basis  for  our  administra- 
tion of  all  Federal  lands. 

But  aren't  forests  a  renewable  re- 
source? Trees  certainly  are,  and  some 
forests  may  be,  and  but  the  unique  ec- 
ological system  that  is  the  Pacific 
Northwest  old  growth  acosystem  is  not 
renewable  on  a  time  scale  within  our 
planning  horizon.  The  distinct  fea- 
tures that  characterize  ancient  forests, 
such  as  trees  from  250  to  1,000  years 
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old.  multi-layered  tree  canopies,  large 
standing  and  down,  dead  and  decaying 
trees,  and  the  complex  of  interacting 
species,  are  not  replaceable  under  cur- 
rent management  practices.  That  is 
why  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  take  action 
now  to  protect  this  unique  American 
resource.  Based  on  their  studies.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  his  colleagues  have  pos- 
tulated that  new  spotted  owl  habitat 
may  be  produced  after  timber  harvest 
in  considerably  less  time  than  the  250 
years  that  have  been  assumed  neces- 
sary to  produce  old  growth  stand  char- 
acteristics, by  leaving  a  minimum 
number  of  standing  green  trees,  as 
well  as  standing  and  down  dead  trees. 
Such  new  forestry  is  an  example  of 
how  we  can  incorporate  an  under- 
standing of  the  ecological  needs  of  spe- 
cies in  management  practices  to  main- 
tain healthy  ecosystems. 

Those  who  propose  continued  cut- 
ting of  our  ancient  forests  argue  that 
jobs  and  communities  depend  on  these 
forests  to  keep  the  mills  running.  But 
this  issue  isn't  as  simple  as  jobs  vs  the 
environment.  Consider  that  over  4,000 
million  board  feet  of  logs  were  export- 
ed to  the  Pacific  Rim  in  1988,  an  in- 
crease of  47  percent  over  the  export 
level  in  1980.  This  translates  into  over 
16,000  lost  jobs.  Wouldn't  we  be  better 
off  selling  lumber  and  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  Pacific  Rim  markets,  and 
keeping  the  jobs  at  home? 

Lumber  exported  to  the  Pacific  Rim 
rose  from  a  neglible  1.2  percent  of  the 
log  volume  exported  in  1970,  to  15  per- 
cent in  1980,  and  22  percent  in  1988. 
But  this  is  too  little,  too  late.  We 
carmot  remain  a  competitive  economic 
power  by  exporting  raw  materials, 
such  as  logs,  and  importing  finished 
products.  This  means  putting  the 
brakes  on  log  exports.  To  do  this,  the 
timber  industries  need  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive in  marketing  processed  wood, 
not  logs,  and  more  responsive  to  the 
product  demands  of  foreign  markets. 
And  assistance  is  needed  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  eliminate  trade 
barriers  to  processed  forest  products. 

The  export  of  logs  cut  on  Federal 
lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian  is 
prohibited  in  the  aimual  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  47-percent  in- 
crease in  log  exports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  between  1980  and  1988  is 
hard  to  accoimt  for  by  harvests  from 
private  lands,  which  only  increased 
13.7  percent  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton during  the  same  time  period.  The 
timber  harvest  from  Federal  lands  in 
the  two  States,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased for  the  same  time  period  by  44 
percent.  While  this  does  not  prove  a 
violation  of  the  prohibition  against 
export  of  logs  from  Federal  lands,  it 
does  suggest  that  the  accompanying 
prohibition  of  substituting  Federal 
logs  in  company  mills  for  logs  from 
company  land  that  are  exported  is 
routinely  violated.  Increased  Federal 
expenditures  would  be  needed  to  guar- 


antee no  export  of  Federal  logs  or  sub- 
stitution. A  total  log  ban  would  obvi- 
vate  that  need,  as  well  as  create  more 
incentive  to  timber  companies  to  de- 
velop foreign  markets  for  processed 
products  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
income  from  log  exports. 

Increased  demand  for  logs  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  is  not  the  only  reason  behind 
the  imprecedented  harvest  level  from 
corporate  lands  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Changes  in  the  management  phi- 
losophy of  major  timber  corporations 
have  also  been  a  factor.  Timber  com- 
panies once  held  their  forest  lands  as 
an  assurance  of  mill  supply,  a  hedge 
against  short-term  fluctuations  in  the 
market  price  for  purchased  wood,  a 
low-risk  real  estate  investment  for  cor- 
porate diversification  and  inflation  in- 
surance, and  to  have  a  land  base  that 
would  improve  their  overall  corporate 
value  and  strength  in  the  stock 
market.  But  since  the  1970's,  timt)er 
companies  have  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon with  the  rest  of  corporate 
America  to  manage  company  assets  to 
maximize  the  short  term  return  to 
shareholders  rather  than  for  long 
term  benefits. 

Forest  industries  with  extensive 
landholdings,  such  as  many  companies 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  growing 
stocks  of  large  trees,  began  to  be 
viewed  by  Wall  Street  as  having  un- 
dervalued assets.  This  made  them  sus- 
ceptible to  hostile  takeovers,  and  the 
companies  responded  by  restructuring, 
separating  the  management  of  forest 
land  from  mill  management,  and  sell- 
ing off  assets  such  as  timber.  Liquefy- 
ing these  assets  as  quickly  as  possible, 
i.e.  cutting  timber,  is  way  to  give 
shareholders  a  quick  return  and  to 
reduce  the  company's  assets  to  a  level 
more  in  line  with  the  market  value  of 
their  stock.  The  timber  companies  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  turned  to 
the  Pacific  Rim  to  sell  logs.  This 
market  is  attractive,  because  of  strong 
demand  after  insular  Asis  stopped  log 
exports,  and  because  of  the  good  re- 
turns on  foreign  exchange  with  a  weak 
U.S.  doUar. 

Changes  in  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
have  also  lowered  the  value  to  land- 
owners of  intensified  forest  land  man- 
agement. The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act 
repealed  the  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment for  timber  income,  as  well  as  the 
passive  loss  rules  and  provisions  to  ex- 
pense forest  management  costs.  These 
tax  changes  contribute  to  the  reduced 
priority  for  long-term  management  of 
forest  land  by  corporations,  as  well  as 
by  private  nonindustrial  landowners. 

In  spite  of  allegations  that  litigation 
over  the  northern  spotted  owl  has  re- 
duced the  harvest  level  from  Federal 
lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
rate  of  timber  cutting  has,  in  fact, 
been  going  up  in  recent  years  on  these 
forests.  In  Washington  State,  the  aver- 
age yearly  timber  harvest  since  1985 
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from  national  forests  has  increased  28 
percent  over  the  average  level  for  the 
first  half  of  the  decade.  In  Oregon, 
timber  harvest  on  national  forest  land 
has  increased  47  percent  between  the 
two  periods,  and  on  BLM  lands  the  in- 
crease has  been  60  percent. 

A  big  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
Congress  has  set  harvest  levels  that 
are  much  too  high.  Section  318  of  the 
1990  Interior  Appropriations  bill,  al- 
though it  was  a  shaky  compromise  be- 
tween environmental  and  industry 
concerns,  sets  a  level  of  7.7  billion 
board  feet  to  be  harvested  from  the 
national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington for  the  years  1989  and  1990. 
The  formulation  of  the  allowable  sale 
quantity  for  USPS  Region  6  came 
from  pressure  from  the  industry  to 
refill  the  pipeline  of  timber,  which 
they  alleged  had  been  depleted  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  timber  lands  that 
had  been  tied  up  in  lawsuits  the  earli- 
er year.  Section  318  not  only  directed 
7.7  billion  board-feet  of  new  sales,  it 
also  provided  for  1.1  bbf  of  the  en- 
joined sales  from  the  previous  year  to 
be  released  for  immediate  sale. 

The  result  has  been  that  despite  un- 
precedented language  which  explicitly 
requires  that  timber  sales  are  to  be  de 
signed  to  keep  the  large  tracts  of  old 
growth  intact,  the  present  level  of 
timber  harvest  is  so  high  that  frag- 
mentation is  unavoidable  and  sustain- 
able economic  production  or  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  ecosystems  will  not 
be  possible  this  year. 

Some  forest  supervisors— Olympic. 
Mt.  Baker-Snoqualamie— have  con- 
vinced the  regional  forester  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  their  ASQ's  because 
of  past  overcutting  and/or  environ- 
mental risks.  Regrettably,  the  regional 
forester  has  seen  fit  to  increase  the 
ASQ's  for  other  forests  in  the  region— 
the  Gifford  Pinchot.  for  example— to 
make  up  the  difference.  The  result  is 
Inappropriate  and  unsustainable  levels 
of  harvest  in  the  affected  forests. 

Jim  Torrence.  the  recently  retired 
regional  forester  of  Region  6,  has 
questioned  the  ability  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  produce  timber  even  at  the 
3.9  billion  board  feet  level  in  the  draft 
forest  plans  for  the  region.  Yet  the 
original  Hatfield/Adams  amendment 
would  have  required  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  sell  5.9  billion  board  feet  by  Oc- 
tober 1990,  and  even  the  hard-fought 
compromise  only  cuts  that  number  to 
5.6  billion  board  feet. 

The  current  situation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  resulting  from  section  318 
of  the  1990  Interior  Appropriations 
bill  is  distressing.  Section  318  was  writ- 
ten to  address  concerns  about  some  of 
the  envirorunental  values  at  stake  as  a 
result  of  the  continued  harvest  of  the 
ancient  forests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. That  language  was  intended  to 
direct  the  Forest  Service  to  shift  sales 
to  less  enviromnentally  sensitive  areas. 
reduce  fragmentation,  provide  greater 


protection  for  spotted  owl  habitat, 
protect  old  growth  values,  and  include 
more  scientific  input  in  decisions  af- 
fecting the  resource. 

I  recently  spent  a  week  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  investigate  progress  in 
implementing  section  318,  and  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  its  intent  is 
largely  being  subverted  by  the  high 
ASQ  and  the  position  of  the  Forest 
Service  that  section  318  is  a  timber 
driven  provision.  Repeatedly  I  was  told 
by  district  and  forest  level  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel  that  they  were  forced  to 
put  sales  in  areas  they  would  prefer  to 
avoid.  The  practical  effect  of  section 
318  has  not  been  to  further  the  vari- 
ous environmental  values  to  which  it 
was  directed,  but  to  ignore  them. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  convinced  that 
more  effective  direction  for  environ- 
mental protection  must  be  given  by 
the  Congress— and  harvest  levels  must 
be  substantially  reduced— if  we  are  to 
engage  in  the  sort  of  conservative  for- 
estry which  is  appropriate  given  the 
value  of  the  old  growth  resource  at 
stake,  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  de- 
cisions now  being  made,  and  the  short- 
comings in  our  scientific  understand- 
ing of  what  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
old  growth  ecosystem. 

Several  conservation  groups  have 
recommended  that,  to  protect  ancient 
forests  and  their  biological  diversity, 
the  Congress  require  the  USPS  and 
the  BLM  to  refrain— on  an  interim 
basis— from  timber  sales  and  road- 
building  in  unfragmented  ancient 
forest  stands  of  200  acres  or  more,  all 
low  elevation  ancient  forest  stands, 
and  all  suitable  northern  spotted  owl 
habitat.  They  further  recommend  that 
Congress  designate  an  ancient  forest 
reserve  system  to  protect  ecologically 
important  old  growth  and  unfrag- 
mented natural  forest  stands  with  a 
significant  old-growth  component. 
These  are  recommendations  that  I  en- 
dorse and  would  urge  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  consid- 
er as  necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  old  growth  ecosystems. 

The  economic  complexity  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Pacific  Northwest  must 
also  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  if 
measures  to  protect  old  growth  forests 
are  to  succeed.  Creation  of  an  ancient 
forest  reserve  system  must  be  coupled 
with  legislation  to  keep  jobs  back  in 
the  affected  areas.  Rural  development 
initiatives,  tighter  restrictions  on  log 
exports,  and  better  management  of 
productive  private  forest  lands  for  a 
sustainable  timber  supply  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  effort  to  promote  preserva- 
tion of  the  remaining  stands  of  old 
growth  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  see  that  we  are  respon- 
sible stewards  of  all  forest  lands.  The 
Nation  faces  a  particularly  acute  crisis 
as  the  irreplaceable  ancient  forests  of 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  rapidly, 
and   unnecessarily,   disappear.   I   urge 


the  Congress  to  work  toward  a  viable 
alternative  to  our  current  policy  in 
USFS  Region  6.  All  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  fit  into  this  complex  solu- 
tion must  be  addressed  separately  and 
then  taken  as  a  whole.  We  ought  to 
provide  for  more  research  into  old 
growth  forests,  so  that  we  can  pre- 
serve the  whole  ecosystem,  not  individ- 
ual parts  of  it.  We  ought  to  set  aside 
some  of  the  forests  as  ancient  forest 
reserves,  and  work  under  the  recom- 
mendations of  people  like  Dr.  Jerry 
Franklin  for  sustainable  forest  man- 
agement. At  the  same  time,  economic 
diversification  of  timber  dependent 
communities  and  restrictions  of  log  ex- 
ports ought  to  be  promoted.  I  hope 
that  during  this  session,  the  Congress 
will  act  to  provide  a  solution  to  this 
crisis  so  that  we  can  provide  future 
generations  with  the  benefits  of  this 
magnificent  national  treasure,  our  an- 
cient forest. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  this  evening 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  MoR- 
ella]  and  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Wheat],  to  discuss  some  rather 
extraordinary  developments  that  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  country  of 
South  Africa.  President  de  Klerk's 
speech  last  week  clearly  has  produced 
a  new  sense  of  hope  and  possibility  in 
South  Africa.  The  speech  was  a  signifi- 
cant speech.  It  represented  a  very 
positive  development. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
understand,  very  clearly  what  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk  said,  and  also  what  he 
did  not  say.  These  three  Members  had 
the  opportunity  about  3  weeks  ago  to 
travel  to  South  Africa.  We  were  there 
for  6  days.  The  government  enabled 
these  Members  to  meet  with  a  number 
of  government  leaders.  We  spent  an 
hour  with  President  de  Klerk  himself. 
We  spent  some  2  hours  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  Mr.  Coetsee.  the  man 
who  has  been  the  intermediary  be- 
tween Mr.  Mandela  and  the  govern- 
ment in  recent  months.  We  spent  an 
hour  or  so  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Mr.  du  Plessis,  and  we  met  with 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Constitutional 
Development,  and  met  with  a  broad 
cross  section  of  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, ranging  from  the  Conservative 
Party  on  the  right  to  the  Liberal  Party 
on  the  left.  We  met  with  an  extraordi- 
nary cross  section  of  the  parliamenta- 
ry forces  in  the  society,  the  trade 
union  federations,  both  COSATU  and 
NACTU,  the  leaders  of  the  Mass 
Democratic  Movement,  the  UDS,  lead- 


ers of  INKATHA.  In  short,  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  a  cross  section 
of  South  African  leadership. 

One  of  our  more  interesting  mo- 
ments occurred  when  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Sasuela  and  Mr.  MacBecky  and  others 
recently  freed  after  decades  in  con- 
finement. 

We  came  away  from  these  conserva- 
tions that  we  had  in  South  Africa  with 
a  set  of  very  mixed  feelings.  On  the 
one  hand  we  all  felt  that  we  were 
seeing  before  our  eyes  evidence  of 
change.  I  happened  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  South  Africa 
on  an  earlier  occasion  back  in  1981, 
and  there  was  a  very  different  kind  of 
feeling  that  I  came  away  with  in  my 
conversations  with  a  number  of  Afri- 
kaaner  leaders,  in  particular.  It  was 
evident  in  our  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk  and  other  ministers  of 
the  government  that  those  who  are  in 
control  of  the  government  today  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  system  is  simply  not  sustain- 
able. Apartheid  as  it  is  presently  ad- 
ministered, has  become  too  costly  in 
economic  terms  with  the  tremendous 
erosion  of  the  economy,  and  political 
and  psychological  terms,  we  heard  a 
number  of  references  on  the  part  of 
white  leaders  to  their  sense  of  isola- 
tion in  the  international  community, 
and  their  desire  to  rejoin  the  interna- 
tional community.  So  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  change  and 
reduce  conflict,  reduce  the  pressures 
from  the  international  community. 

We  did  not  hear,  however,  in  our 
conversations  with  government  leaders 
in  South  Africa,  an  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  truly  fundamental  change,  an 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  a  genuine 
nonracial  democracy.  I  had  the  feeling 
at  times  that  a  number  of  people  were 
clinging  to  a  fantasy  that  somehow 
they  could  take  steps  to  initiate  a 
dialog  to  begin  negotiations,  and  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  conflicts  in  the  society,  and 
therefore  also  the  amount  of  interna- 
tional pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  regime.  They  could  do  all  of 
that  and  somehow  hold  on  to  white 
minority  control  of  the  political 
system.  Clearly  there  are  some  whites 
now  within  South  Africa,  many,  that 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
apartheid  must  be  abandoned  entirely, 
and  there  really  must  be  a  genuine 
nonracial  democracy.  We  did  not  hear 
that  or  sense  that  in  our  conversations 
with  government  leaders.  I  say  that 
because  President  de  Klerk's  speech 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment in  South  Africa  and  around  the 
world.  Clearly,  elements  of  his  speech 
are  of  a  very  great  significance,  par- 
ticularly in  a  South  African  context. 
Particularly  important  in  view,  is  the 
decision  to  legalize,  unban  the  Nation- 
al African  Congress  and  other  political 
organizations,  also  welcome  was  sui  in- 


dication of  the  suspension  of  execu- 
tions of  political  prisoners  sitting  on 
death  row.  His  £iruiouncement  of  the 
intended  release  of  a  number  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  release  and  lifting  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  that  are  in 
place  on  the  media. 

However,  it  is  equally  important  to 
understand,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
what  Ph-esident  de  Klerk  has  not  yet 
said,  and  what  he  did  not  say  in  that 
speech.  It  is  important  to  understand 
in  particular  that  all  the  pillars  of 
apartheid  are  still  in  place  so  that 
when  Mr.  Mandela  walks  out  of  that 
prison,  as  we  all  desperately  hope  he 
will  do  so  within  a  matter  of  days;  he 
will,  under  South  African  law,  be  as- 
signed to  the  Transkei,  his  homeland, 
the  artificial  creation  of  the  South  Af- 
ricans, who  pretend  that  somehow 
blacks  in  South  Africa  are  not  citizens 
of  their  own  country,  but  citizens  of 
independent  states  that  have  been  cre- 
ated, he  will  not  be  able  to  choose 
where  he  lives  because  the  group  that 
regulates  where  people  live  does  so  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  skin  color.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  vote  or  have  any 
formal  say  in  the  national  political 
system  of  South  Africa.  He  will  not 
have  a  political  right.  He  will  be  regis- 
tered by  race,  under  the  Population 
Registration  Act.  In  short,  the  struc- 
ture of  white  domination  in  South 
Africa  has  not  been  altered  one  iota. 
Even  if  all  that  President  de  Klerk  in- 
dicated in  his  speech  he  intended  to 
accomplish,  were  accomplished,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  element  of  the 
structure  of  white  domination  that 
would  have  changed. 

What  is  possibly  available  is  now  ne- 
gotiations. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dialog,  but  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  preconditions  fully  in  place 
for  negotiations,  because  while  it  is 
true  that  some  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased, it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  political  prisoners 
still  held  in  confinement  that  would 
not  be  touched  by  I*resident  de  Klerk's 
armounced  plans.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  have  been  some  media  restric- 
tions lifted,  the  state  of  emergency 
will  stay  in  effect,  and  President 
de  Klerk  indicated  that  specifically 
the  people  would  continue  to  be  ar- 
rested and  confined  and  detained, 
without  charge  and  without  trial  for 
up  to  6  months. 

Now,  that  is  what  the  concern  is  all 
about.  The  African  National  Congress 
and  others  in  the  antiapartheid  move- 
ment have  stressed  repeatedly  in 
recent  months  their  desire  to  move 
into  a  genuine  good  faith  negotiation 
with  the  government,  their  desire  to 
substitute  negotiations  and  dialog  with 
armed  struggle  and  violent  conflict, 
but  the  key  to  that  negotiating  process 
is  that  those  who  will  be  sitting  down 
across  the  bargaining  table  from  the 
government  must  be  as  free  as  repre- 


sentatives of  the  government  them- 
selves, to  express  their  point  of  view, 
to  move  about  the  society,  to  organize, 
to  discuss  their  aspirations  of  a  posta- 
partheid  South  Africa.  So  there 
caimot  be  good  faith  negotiations  as 
long  as  the  emergency  is  in  effect,  or 
as  long  as  political  prisoners  are  still 
being  held  in  confinement,  and  as  long 
as  exiles  cannot  return  to  their  land. 
So  there  is  much  that  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

n  1900 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  I  have 
had  in  my  tenure  in  the  Congress  was 
when  we  in  1986,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
along  with  Senators  Dick  Lugak  and 
Nancy  Kassebaum,  joined  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  House  in  moving 
through  to  passage  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  the  limited  sanctions  legis- 
lation that  we  imposed  at  that  point. 
We  laid  out  in  that  legislation  a  frame- 
work for  policy.  We  said  essentially 
that  it  was  important  that  certain  con- 
ditions be  met  before  we  would  consid- 
er the  relaxation  of  sanctions.  If  those 
conditions  were  met,  we  Indicated  that 
then,  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, we  could  in  fact  then  consider 
the  modification  or  lifting  of  one  or 
more  of  the  sanctions  in  place. 

My  concern  at  this  point  is  that  we 
understand  just  how  Important  that 
legislation  has  been  and  how  impor- 
tant the  international  community  has 
been  in  moving  the  Government  to 
take  these  initial  steps  that  hopefully 
will  ultimately  produce  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  a  genuine  nonracial  de- 
mocracy in  South  Africa.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  lift  sanctions  prema- 
turely. It  is  important  that  the  pres- 
sure be  sustained  until  those  precondi- 
tions for  good  faith  negotiations  are 
fully  in  place  and  until  there  is  a  clear 
commitment  from  the  Government  in 
South  Africa  that  they  are  indeed  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  not  only  the  end  of 
apartheid  but  the  end  of  minority  rule 
and  the  creation  of  a  genuine  nonra- 
cial democratic  political  system. 

I  hope  that  we  can  develop  in  this 
year  a  genuinely  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  subject  of  South  Africa.  A 
number  of  us,  including  my  colleagues 
who  traveled  with  me  to  South  Africa, 
have  been  working  toward  that  end. 

'i  have  been  very  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  Initiatives  taken  and  state- 
ments made  by  members  of  the  admin- 
istration. But  it  Is  important  to  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  relax  sanctions 
prematurely.  The  positive  Incentives 
may  well  be  in  order  if  certain  precon- 
ditions are  in  place,  but  to  do  so  pre- 
maturely by  relaxation  of  sanctions  to 
offer  those  other  kinds  of  measures 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  We  would 
only  invite  much  greater  delay  and  in- 
transigence on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa. 
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We  also  need  to  understand  that  if 
there  is  an  indefinite  delay  in  the  ne- 
gotiating process  or  if  the  Government 
should  prove  intransigent  down  the 
road  in  addressing  the  real  issue  of 
power  and  the  real  issue  of  democracy, 
we  may  well  have  to  talk  about  the 
possible  intensification  of  sanctions.  I 
hope  that  will  not  be  necessary.  All  of 
us,  when  we  were  in  the  presence  of  de 
Klerk,  indicated  to  him  that  nothing 
would  please  us  more  than  to  find  that 
the  Government  was  really  committed 
to  good  faith  negotiations  and  was  pre- 
pared to  put  into  place  those  condi- 
tions that  would  allow  that  kind  of  ne- 
gotiation to  be  initiated  that  is  ulti- 
mately committed  to  true  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at  this  point 
yield  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
ella],  who  accompanied  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  and 
me  on  our  visit  to  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolpe],  the  chairman  of  the  Africa 
Subcommittee,  for  yielding  to  me  and 
for  calling  this  special  order  today.  It 
is  important  that  this  forum  is  bemg 
held  today,  so  shortly  after  South  Af- 
rican President  F.W.  De  Klerk's  an- 
nounced changes  in  that  country's  po- 
litical and  social  outlook,  so  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  growing  debate 
in  Congress  and  around  the  United 
States  over  our  South  Africa  policy. 

President  De  Klerk's  announcement 
Friday  of  a  broad  range  of  political  re- 
forms is  the  most  promising  sign  that 
we  have  seen  in  recent  years  that  an 
end  to  South  Africa's  apartheid 
system  of  minority  rule  is  forseeable. 
The  30-year  ban  on  South  Africa's 
largest  opposition  group,  the  African 
National  Congress,  as  well  £ls  bans  on 
other  political  parties  and  groups,  has 
been  lifted,  as  have  been  the  restric- 
tions which  had  been  placed  on  South 
Africa's  legal  opposition  groups,  such 
as  the  United  Democratic  Front. 
Moreover,  those  imprisoned  solely  for 
membership  in  banned  organizations 
will  be  released,  while  restrictions  ap- 
plied to  individuals  under  the  state  of 
emergency  will  be  removed.  Last,  the 
South  African  President  announced 
his  intention  to  release  soon  Nelson 
Mandela,  the  symbolic  head  of  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  and  the  anti- 
apartheid  movement. 

President  de  Klerk's  announcement, 
and  the  actions  which  he  has  taken  or 
intends  to  take  in  the  near  future,  are 
promising.  Just  a  short  time  ago  they 
would  have  been  unbelievable,  unfath- 
omable. Let  there  be  no  doubt:  They 
are  extraordinary,  they  are  ground- 
breaking, they  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

They  are  not  enough. 

Many  problems  still  remain  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  legal  mechanisms  for 
continued  institutionalized  repression. 


such  as  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  remain  in 
force.  The  retention  of  these  measures 
leaves  in  doubt  the  ability  of  popular 
forces  to  freely  exercise  their  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly.  In 
addition,  the  continued  references  by 
South  African  officials  to  group  rights 
and  other  such  terms  which  hold  out 
the  possibility  that  features  of  the 
apartheid  system  will  be  retained,  are 
incompatible  with  the  nonracial  de- 
mocracy demanded  by  the  huge  major- 
ity of  South  Africans. 

Problems  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  remain  to  be  addressed. 
While  President  de  Klerk's  announce- 
ment that  death  sentences  would  be 
suspended  is  welcome,  there  can  be  no 
justifying  the  continued  practice  of 
detention  without  trial,  even  if  that 
period  of  detention  is  shortened  to  6 
months,  as  the  president  intends.  In 
addition.  President  de  Klerk  must  ex- 
amine the  status  of  all  political  prison- 
ers, and  not  just  those  imprisoned  for 
membership  in  banned  orgEinizations. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  Nelson  Mandela  must  be  released. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  we 
can  expect  that  the  debate  over  eco- 
nomic sanctions— their  effectiveness, 
their  role  in  recent  developments, 
their  continuation  or  repeal— will 
again  heat  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  while  United  States  and 
international  sanctions  are  not  in  and 
of  themselves  responsible  for  the 
change  in  attitude  in  Pretoria,  they 
were  an  instrumental  element  among 
those  factors  which  influenced  the 
government  to  make  a  change. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  promising 
as  they  are,  Mr.  de  Klerk's  actions  do 
not  yet  satisfy  the  conditions,  elabo- 
rated in  the  comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  required  for 
sanctions  to  be  relaxed  or  dropped.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  1986  law 
which  Congress  passed  set  forth  the 
following  conditions:  release  of  Mr. 
Mandela  and  all  other  political  prison- 
ers, repeal  of  the  state  of  emergency, 
ability  for  banned  political  organiza- 
tions to  function,  repeal  of  apartheid 
laws,  and  agreement  to  negotiate  with 
black  representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  condi- 
tions has  been  fully  met:  some  remain 
unaddressed,  others  have  been  only 
partly  met.  And  until  these  conditions 
are  fully  satisfied,  we  should  continue 
to  enforce  economic  sanctions.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  while 
applauding  the  first  steps  made  by 
F.W.  de  Klerk  has  agreed  that  sanc- 
tions cannot  yet  be  removed  until  the 
law's  conditions  are  met. 

President  de  Klerk  invited  South  Af- 
ricans to  walk  through  the  open  door. 
Let's  encourage  him  to  truly  open  the 
door  to  a  peaceful,  nonviolent  transi- 
tion to  a  democratic  political  system. 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
ella]  not  only  for  what  I  think  was  a 
truly  excellent  statement,  but  also  for 
sharing  in  our  experience  inside  South 
Africa.  I  think  that  was  a  special  expe- 
rience for  all  of  us.  I  wish  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  the  very  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  people  that  we 
met  with  in  those  6  days  that  we  were 
in  South  Africa.  I  wish  all  of  our  con- 
stituents could  have  had  that  kind  of 
direct  contact  with  the  situation  that 
is  the  daily  experience  of  South  Afri- 
cans. It  is  very  hard  to  capture.  I  think 
we  tend  to  easily  project  our  own  ex- 
periences in  the  United  States  upon 
the  South  African  situation  and  fail  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  what 
has  been  a  very  repressive  police  state 
and  the  enormous  sense  of  vulnerabil- 
ity that  that  has  meant  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  MorellaI  for  her  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Wheat]. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  for  yielding  me 
this  time  and  creating  this  opportuni- 
ty for  us  to  address  our  experiences  of 
our  trip  to  South  Africa. 

Before  I  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  I  thank  the 
others  who  assisted  so  much  on  our 
trip  because  the  United  States  embas- 
sy in  South  Africa  was  extremely  help- 
ful in  arranging  for  us  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  broad  cross-section  of 
people  that  we  did,  ranging,  of  course, 
from  the  president  of  the  current 
South  African  Government,  President 
de  Klerk,  to  the  leaders  of  the  antia- 
partheid  opposition,  from  Bishop 
Tutu,  to  Rev.  Alan  Boesak,  to  Dr. 
Frank  Chikane,  and  myriads  of  people 
representing  all  points  of  view  in  the 
South  African  society. 

Our  Ambassador  was  with  us  in 
every  meeting  throughout  the  entire 
trip.  Ambassador  Swing  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  effort  that  he  put  into 
what  was  for  us  an  exhausting  trip, 
and  he  never  for  one  moment  showed 
the  fatigue  that  we  all  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  our  staff,  especially  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe],  Adwoa  Dunn, 
Mickey  Harmon,  the  subcommittee  di- 
rector, Steve  Weissman,  and  my  own 
staff  person,  Rondalyn  Kane,  for  the 
effort  which  they  devoted  to  this  trip. 
They  were  all  extremely  helpful  in 
giving  us  a  better  understanding  of  the 
events  that  we  saw  while  we  were  in 
South  Africa. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  our  way  to  South 
Africa  it  was  indeed  clear  to  us  that  it 
could  have  been  a  time  of  momentous 
change,  and  in  fact  there  were  those 
who  were  suggesting  that  South 
Africa  was  on  the  threshold  of  achiev- 
ing what  it  had  not  achieved  in  the 
last  350  years,  a  realization  that  all 
people  in  the  South  African  society 
have  the  same  hopes,  and  dreams  and 
ambitions  and  that  all  of  them  should 
have  the  same  rights  under  the  South 
African  society. 

So.  when  we  went  to  South  Africa, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  airport,  we 
were  hopeful  that  we  were  going  to  see 
great  signs  of  progress  in  South 
Africa,  and  indeed  since  that  time  with 
President  de  Klerk's  speech  there 
have  been  those  who  have  heralded 
this  moment  in  history  as  the  dawning 
of  that  time  in  South  Africa. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own 
hometown  newspaper  just  a  few  days 
ago  there  was  a  headline  that  referred 
to  South  Africa,  and  that  headline 
said,  "Freedom  dawns."  I  wish  that  it 
were  true.  I  think  that  none  of  us  who 
were  on  the  trip  have  any  greater 
hope  than  to  see  the  dawning  of  free- 
dom in  South  Africa,  and  we  did  see 
changes  while  we  were  in  South 
Africa,  and  we  did  hear  and  see  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk's  speech,  and  there  were 
some  positive  changes  there  admitted- 
ly. 

One,  President  de  Klerk  called  for 
direct  negotiations  with  the  ANC  and 
with  other  antiapartheid  forces  within 
South  Africa,  and  we  are  pleased,  and 
it  is  positive,  that  the  Government  is 
willing  and  wants  to  sit  down  and  ne- 
gotiate the  future  of  South  Africa.  I 
was  more  than  pleased  that  the  Gov- 
ernment finally  took  the  long-awaited 
step  of  unbanning  the  ANC  and  other 
political  organizations  in  South  Africa. 
That,  too,  is  an  important  progressive 
and  positive  step. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
other  steps  that  are  called  for  before  a 
true  climate  for  negotiations  can  be 
created,  before  there  is  the  real  oppor- 
tunity for  fundamental  change  in  that 
society.  There  are  still  troops  running 
the  black  townships  in  South  Africa. 
Though  President  de  Klerk's  speech 
was  positive,  he  did  not  mention,  nor 
did  he  take  any  action,  to  remove  the 
troops  from  those  townships. 

Political  prisoners  still  exist  in 
South  Africa,  and.  yes,  it  was  positive 
for  President  de  Klerk  to  say  that 
those  prisoners  who  were  in  jail  for 
nothing  more  than  belonging  to 
banned  organizations  would  have  their 
case  reexamined  and  would  be  released 
in  the  near  future,  but  it  was  not 
enough  for  there  are  other  people  still 
in  jail  who  will  continue  to  await  their 
release  from  jail  because  of  the  catch- 
all Internal  Security  Act  of  South 
Africa  that  will  remain  in  place. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
state    of    emergency    that    exists    in 


South  Africa,  a  state  of  emergency 
that  was  imposed  over  3  years  ago,  a 
state  of  emergency  that  does  not  allow 
the  world  to  see  the  continued  repres- 
sion and  violence  that  go  on  in  South 
Africa.  President  de  Klerk  did  make 
reference  to  that  state  of  emergency. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  lift  the  media 
ban  that  exists  In  South  Africa.  But  in 
his  very  next  statement,  in  his  very 
next  paragraph  in  his  written  speech, 
he  said,  'But.  of  course,  this  does  not 
refer  to  visual  representations  of 
unrest  in  South  Africa."  So,  in  fact  no 
photographs,  whether  they  be  for 
print  media  or  for  the  international 
community  by  way  of  television,  will 
come  out  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  true  that  a  start  hais  been  made, 
but  it  is  only  a  start  down  the  long 
road  that  must  be  trod  toward  free- 
dom in  South  Africa.  We  went  to 
South  Africa  hoping  that  we  would  see 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  every  citizen  in  that  so- 
ciety should  have  individual  rights. 
What  we  heard  from  President  de 
Klerk  was  not  individual  rights,  but 
group  rights,  some  kind  of  formulation 
where  the  current  Afrikaner  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  maintain 
power  and  maintain  a  veto  ability  over 
the  rest  of  the  society,  even  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  postapartheid  society. 

D  1920 

There  were  those  who  in  South 
Africa  took  heart  at  President  de 
Klerk's  speech  and  even  the  limited 
positive  gains  that  were  made.  We 
took  heart  here,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  reality  of 
what  has  happened  and  what  has  not 
happened. 

I  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  dram- 
atize for  my  colleagues  and  for  the 
American  people  what  has  happened 
and  what  has  not.  I  can  think  of  not 
better  example  than  the  pictures  that 
we  saw  on  television  on  the  way  to 
South  Africa,  pictures  of  black  and 
white  citizens  together  walking  on 
South  Africa's  very  beautiful  beaches. 
Those  were  beautiful  scenes  of  black 
and  white  people  together  standing  on 
those  beaches,  but  what  you  did  not 
see  were  the  ugly  scenes  behind  that 
picture,  the  scenes  of  thousands  of 
people  marching  to  demand  the  ability 
for  all  citizens  to  use  those  beaches, 
scenes  of  attack  dogs  being  unleashed 
on  those  protestors. 

You  did  not  see  the  Government- 
sponsored  repression  and  Govern- 
ment-sponsored violence  before  that 
one  tiny,  that  one  minor  social  change, 
was  allowed  by  the  Government. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  Government 
meets  that  small  social  change  with 
that  level  of  resistance  that  to  change 
the  more  underlying  principles  of 
apartheid  that  still  keep  that  system 
of  government  very  much  in  place, 
that  we  may  see  more  repression  and 
more  violence. 


I  referred  to  those  who  were  cele- 
brating after  President  de  Klerk's 
speech.  They  were  pleased.  They  were 
hopeful.  They  were  excited  that  South 
Africa  might  have  a  brighter  future. 
What  was  the  response  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  that  day  just  a  very  few 
days  ago?  Those  celebrants  In  the 
streets  were  gassed.  They  were  tear 
gassed.  They  were  not  cheered  by  the 
Government.  They  were  not  welcomed 
by  the  Government.  They  were  gassed 
by  the  Government. 

Positive  steps  have  been  taken,  yes, 
but  not  enough.  Sure,  it  is  very  nice 
that  blacks  and  whites  can  walk  on  the 
beaches  together  in  South  Africa.  My 
colleague  and  I,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  walked  on  the 
beach  in  South  Africa,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  apartheid's  end  has 
come.  Not  until  the  time  that  blacks 
and  whites  can  together  march  to  the 
ballot  boxes  in  South  Africa  will 
apartheid  be  at  an  end. 

As  I  close,  I  want  to  mention  some- 
thing that  touched  me  deeply  when  we 
first  arrived  in  South  Africa.  We  were 
in  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Frank  Chikane, 
General  Secretary  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Council  of  Churches.  He  was 
pleased  that  we  were  going  to  meet 
with  President  de  Klerk  and  he  asked 
us  to  give  President  de  Klerk  a  mes- 
sage, and  in  the  excitement  and  in  the 
anxiety  of  meeting  with  I*resident  de 
Klerk  and  the  attempt  to  tell  him  ev- 
erything that  we  wanted  to  tell  him 
about  how  the  world  saw  South  Africa 
and  how  much  the  world  would  like  to 
welcome  South  Africa  back  into  the 
international  community  of  nations, 
we  did  not  give  him  the  message  from 
Prank  Chikane.  I  think  it  is  apropos, 
because  it  demonstrates  that  although 
there  has  been  progress  in  South 
Africa,  apartheid  has  not  ended,  be- 
cause Frank  Chikane  met  with  Presi- 
dent de  Klerk  a  few  months  ago.  He 
came  to  our  very  fancy,  very  luxurious 
hotel.  He  was  not  forbidden  from  that, 
but  Frank  Chikane  had  a  message  for 
President  de  Klerk  when  he  said,  and 
he  let  President  de  Klerk  know  that, 
"Even  though  I  can  come  to  this  hotel, 
Frank  Chikane  still  cannot  vote,  and 
until  Prank  Chikane  can  vote,  then  all 
our  pressure  and  all  our  ability  to  help 
that  situation  in  South  Africa  must 
continue  to  be  applied  as  strenuously 
as  ever  to  make  sure  that  eventually 
the  pillars  of  apartheid  do  crumble." 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  is  recognized  in 
South  Africa  as  one  of  the  leading  op- 
ponents of  apartheid.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  able  to  travel  with 
the  gentleman  and  to  travel  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Morella]  throughout  South  Africa. 
Newspaper  reports  there  indicated 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable delegations  that  had  ever 
come  to  South  Africa.  I  am  pleased  to 
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have  been  a  part  of  it  and  I  hope  that 
we  in  some  way  in  this  country  can 
help  make  history  in  just  a  little  way 
in  bringing  down  the  pillars  of  apart- 
heid, but  I  did  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  never  been  on  a 
congressional  trip  with  anyone  who 
was  so  knowledgeable  suid  so  dedicated 
and  as  committed  as  he  is  to  the  cause 
which  he  serves,  and  I  thank  him  for 
having  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  trip  and  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  ourselves  this  evening. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  making 
the  trip  with  me  and  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
ella].  It  was  equally  a  privilege  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  want  to 
echo  the  observations  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  made  about  how 
impressed  we  all  were  by  the  Embassy 
and  our  Ambassador  in  South  Africa 
and  the  staff  that  he  has  assembled.  I 
was  enormously  impressed  by  their 
sensitivity,  by  their  competence  and 
by  their  commitment.  It  certainly  did 
facilitate  enormously  our  work  during 
those  6  days  in  South  Africa. 

Of  course,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  I  have  enormous  respect  and 
appreciation,  oftentimes  unsaid.  I  sus- 
pect, for  the  work  of  my  staff  and  the 
others  who  accompanied  us  on  this 
last  trip,  because  they  made  our  job 
that  much  easier. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  cited 
Reverend  Chikane's  comments  to  us 
when  we  were  in  South  Africa.  I  want 
to  read  as  I  close  this  special  order  a 
few  words  from  the  closing  statement 
of  Mr.  Mandela  when  he  was  on  trial. 
In  the  trial  that  led  to  his  confinement 
for  over  two  decades,  now  almost  three 
decades.  Mr.  Mandela  said  in  closing 
his  statement: 

During  my  lifetime  I  have  dedicated 
myself  to  this  struggle  of  the  African 
people.  I  have  fought  against  white  domina- 
tion, and  I  have  fought  against  black  domi- 
nation. I  have  cherished  the  ideal  of  a 
democratic  and  free  society  in  which  all  per- 
sons live  together  in  harmony  and  with 
equal  opportunities.  It  is  an  ideal  which  I 
hope  to  live  for  and  to  achieve.  But  if  need 
be.  it  is  an  ideal  for  which  I  am  prepared  to 
die. 

Certainly  there  is  no  individual  who 
has  become  a  more  powerful  symbol  of 
the  struggle  against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  than  Nelson  Mandela.  I 
use  his  words  in  closing  this  special 
order  to  highlight  something  that  is 
not  often  well  understood,  and  that  is 
that  the  struggle  against  apartheid  is 
not  a  struggle  of  black  against  white. 
It  is  a  struggle  for  freedom.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  democracy. 

In  recent  months,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  taken  enormous  delight  in 
what  has  been  happening  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
people  £u-e  becoming  free,  where  they 


have  been  inspired  by  the  democratic 
ideal  often  cited  in  the  United  States 
as  their  inspiration,  and  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom we  have  ourselves  had  an  affirma- 
tion of  the  values  that  have  given  defi- 
nition to  American  society. 

Well.  I  know  that  we  all  came  away 
from  our  trip  to  South  Africa  feeling 
that  yearning  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy is  as  real  and  as  powerful  in 
South  Africa  as  it  is  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  important  that  we 
as  a  country  give  every  bit  the  kind  of 
support  for  the  forces  of  democracy  in 
South  Africa  and  be  as  steadfast  as  we 
have  been  in  the  struggle  for  democra- 
cy in  Eastern  Europe  and  resisting  re- 
pression in  South  Africa.  We  must  be 
consistent  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
own  ideals. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PEACE  IN 
ANGOLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
telman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
good  friends  at  the  front  desk,  this  is 
not  going  to  be  a  whole  hour,  so  you 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  staying 
here  all  night,  and  I  know  some  of  the 
people  up  on  the  gallery  who  work  for 
the  Congress  are  anxious  to  get  home 
to  their  families,  and  I  am  kind  of 
tired  myself,  so  we  will  not  be  here  too 
long. 

The  reason  I  am  taking  this  special 
order  tonight  is  because  something  is 
happening  in  the  same  region  of  the 
world  that  the  previous  special  order 
talked  about,  the  southern  regions  of 
Africa.  People  who  want  freedom  in 
South  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
around  the  world  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  want  freedom. 

D  1930 

We  recently  saw  elections  in  a  place 
called  Namibia,  which  were  the  first 
elections  held  in  that  country  in  70 
years  where  there  was  true  participa- 
tion by  everyone,  and  just  north  of 
there  is  a  country  called  Angola,  and 
there  has  been  a  civil  war  raging  in 
Angola  for  the  past  15  years  between 
the  Communist  government  which 
rules  a  large  part  of  the  country  in 
Luanda,  the  MPLA  government,  and 
those  who  wanted  freedom  and  democ- 
racy there,  which  is  led  by  Dr.  Jonas 
Savimbi.  the  president  of  UNITA, 
which  is  operating  out  of  a  small  vil- 
lage which  has  been  constructed  by 
UNITA  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  country  called  Jamba.  This  war 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
we  thought  there  was  a  resolution  in 
sight. 

On  June  22,  1989,  in  the  presence  of 
18  African  heads  of  state,  the  presi- 


dent of  the  Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola,  controlled  gov- 
ernment of  Angola,  and  hereafter  in  a 
resolution  which  I  sponsored  today 
called  the  MPLA,  headed  by  Jose 
Eduardo  dos  Santos,  met  with  and 
shook  hands  with  the  president  of 
UNITA,  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi,  and  they 
agreed  to  work  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  this  war.  Prior  to  that 
there  had  been  an  agreement  in  which 
the  United  States  had  taken  part 
called  the  Brazzaville  accords,  which 
had  led  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  total  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
and  ultimately  all  the  foreign  forces 
from  Angola  so  that  the  warring  par- 
ties could  themselves  sit  down,  the 
MPLA  and  UNITA,  and  resolve  their 
differences  at  the  conference  table. 
We  thought  that  after  the  meeting  in 
Zaire  in  Gbadolite,  Zaire,  which  had 
been  called  by  the  President  of  Zaire, 
President  Mobutu,  things  were  going 
to  be  worked  out.  We  thought  the 
Cubans  were  going  to  leave,  and  the 
MPLA  Communist  government  was 
going  to  sit  down  with  UNITA  and  all 
parties  would  resolve  their  differences, 
and  there  would  be  a  government  of 
national  reconciliation  followed  by 
true,  fair,  democratic  elections  in  that 
country,  and  that  peace  would  reign. 

Unfortimately  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Angola,  out  of  Luanda,  has 
recently  launched  a  major  offensive  at 
a  place  called  Mavinga.  There  had 
been  a  temporary  cease-fire  which  had 
been  pretty  much  agreed  to  at  a  place 
near  Cuito-Cuanavale,  and  there  were 
not  going  to  be  any  more  battles 
taking  place  down  in  this  area;  at 
least,  that  was  the  goal  of  all  the  par- 
ties, but  the  Communist  MPLA  gov- 
ernment, I  think,  sensing  that  because 
of  the  freedom  movements  around  the 
world,  there  was  a  possibility  their 
support  would  be  cut  off,  has  launched 
their  what  I  believe  to  be  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  break  the  back  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  that  country  so  that 
they  can  consolidate  power  before 
their  aid  is  cut  off  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  possibly  Cuba.  Cuba's  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  jeopardy, 
and  they  have  been  a  major  supporter 
of  the  Conununist  govenunent  in 
Luanda.  If  the  Soviet  Union  curtails  in 
any  way  their  support  for  Cuba,  that 
means  that  there  would  be  a  curtailing 
to  a  large  degree  of  the  support  from 
Cuba  to  the  Communist  government 
in  Angola. 

This  last-ditch  effort,  in  my  view, 
has  been  launched,  and  the  Commu- 
nist government  there  has  enjoyed  a 
modicum  of  success.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  take  Mavinga,  but  they 
have  been  attempting  to  do  so  since 
the  middle  of  December.  In  December, 
while  the  Communist  government  of 
Angola  has  been  talking  about  peace 
and  ultimately  democrsu;y  in  that 
country.  President  Dos  Santos  took  a 


trip  to  Cuba.  He  did  that  to  try  to 
strengthen  his  military  and  political 
position  not  only  in  his  country  but 
his  ties  with  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba.  In  a 
speech  that  was  given  during  his  visit 
to  Cuba,  he  said,  "All  we  can  do  is  ex- 
press our  deepest  gratitude  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  the  Communist 
Party  in  Cuba,  and  especially  to  Com- 
rade Fidel  Castro,  for  the  assistance 
given  by  Cuban  troops  in  Angola." 

While  he  was  talking  about  democra- 
cy, his  true  allegiance.  Mr.  Dos  Santos', 
is  to  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Communist  movement  throughout  the 
world  and  particularly  in  his  country. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  with 
Castro  on  December  23,  President  Dos 
Santos  launched  a  surprise  attack 
against  UNITA  in  areas  in  southeast- 
ern Angola  in  the  Mavinga  area  involv- 
ing several  thousand  Communist 
MPLA  troops,  mechanized  battalions. 
Soviet  T-52  and  T-54  tanks,  helicop- 
ters, Mig-23's,  high-altitude  Su-  22  and 
Su-25  bombers,  supported  by  Soviet 
advisers  in  the  field  with  each  unit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably 
120  Soviet  military  advisers  in  the 
field  in  Mavinga  right  now.  There  are 
an  estimated  400  to  500  to  600  Cuban 
troops  who  are  there  in  violation  of 
the  Brazzaville  accords.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  be  fighting  down  in  that 
area.  They  are  supposed  to  be  moving 
toward  complete  withdrawal  from 
Angola,  yet  there  are  that  many 
troops  down  there  engaged  in  combat 
right  now. 

On  December  31.  Mr.  Dos  Santos  ad- 
dressed the  nation  of  Angola  stating. 
"We  believe  in  Angola  only  a  one- 
party  system."  that  is.  a  Communist 
system,  "realistically  serves  our  coun- 
try, and  it  will  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  democracy.  The  MPLA  Work- 
ers Party,"  the  Communist  Party, 
"will  guide  the  state  and  the  society." 
So  even  though  President  Dos  Santos 
continues  to  talk  about  a  multiparty 
system,  true  democracy  there,  he  con- 
tinues to  say  very  clearly  to  the  people 
of  Angola  that  he  wants  communism 
to  continue  to  prevail,  and  he  does  not 
want  true  democracy. 

On  January  21,  seven  Cuban  troops 
were  killed  in  a  UNITA  counterattack 
during  the  MPLA  offensive,  and  an 
apology,  or  a  statement  of  regret, 
rather,  not  an  apology,  a  statement  of 
regret  was  issued  by  UNITA  to  the 
Cuban  Government  because  those 
people  were  killed,  but  they  should 
not  have  been  involved  in  that  mili- 
tary conflict  in  the  first  place.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  being 
withdrawn  from  that  country. 

This  is  the  largest  Communist  offen- 
sive in  15  years,  so  it  is  obvious  they 
are  trying  to  break  the  back  of  the 
freedom-fighting  forces  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Communist  government,  the 
MPLA,  has  abandoned  infantry  in  this 
offensive,  and  it  is  now  using  massive 


armored  assaults  and  air  power.  They 
are  currently  7  kilometers  north  of 
Mavinga  and  10  kilometers  west  of 
Mavinga.  So  the  reports  that  they 
have  taken  this  very  crucial  area  are 
not  true,  but  they  are  in  that  general 
area. 

The  Communists  have  not  captured 
Mavinga.  but  as  I  said  before,  they  are 
working  very  hard  for  that  objective. 
The  reason  they  want  to  capture  Ma- 
vinga is  because  if  they  capture  Ma- 
vinga. they  will  now  have  a  spring- 
board toward  Jamba,  which  is  the  cap- 
ital of  the  freedom  fighters  in  south- 
eastern Angola. 

Dr.  Savimbi.  who  was  in  Portugal  re- 
cently, had  to  cut  short  his  visit  there, 
because  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  be 
with  his  troops  who  were  in  the  field. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  United  States,  who  has  been 
very  instrumental  in  working  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  problem,  this 
terrible  war  that  has  gone  on  for  15 
years  and  who  has  been  very  instru- 
mental in  some  of  these  peace  accords 
that  have  been  signed,  that  is,  the 
Brazzaville  accords  and  some  of  the 
other  agreements  that  have  been 
reached,  should  continue  to  support 
UNITA  and  Dr.  Savimbi  until  a  peace- 
ful solution  is  achieved. 

The  Communist  government  in 
Angola  believes  that  the  United 
States'  will  to  support  Dr.  Savimbi  is 
waning  and  that  if  they  put  the  pres- 
sure on,  we  will  pull  out. 

I  want  President  Dos  Santos  and  the 
Communist  government  of  Angola  to 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House  continue 
to  support  peace  and  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Angola,  and  we  are  not 
about  to  abandon  Dr.  Savimbi  and  the 
UNITA  forces,  and  this  massive  offen- 
sive that  they  have  laiuiched  will  not 
be  successful,  because  we  will  continue 
to  support  Dr.  Savimbi  until  peace  and 
democracy  and  freedom  are  achieved 
in  that  country. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most 
about  this  is  the  ConMnimist  govern- 
ment is  indiscriminately  bombing  in- 
nocent civilians  in  this  area.  This  is 
not  just  a  battle  that  is  involving 
troops.  They  have  injured  and  killed 
thousands  of  people,  innocent  civil- 
ians, in  Mavinga.  The  carpet  bombing 
is  taking  place  at  such  an  altitude  that 
surface-to-air  missiles  caruiot  reach 
them  because  they  are  worried  about 
surface-to-air  missiles,  and  they  are 
doing  what  is  called  carpet  bombing, 
indiscriminate  bombing  of  schools, 
bombing  hospitals,  bombing  innocent 
targets  where  civilians  are  dying  by 
the  hundreds  and  the  thousands,  and 
they  are  not  hitting  many  of  the 
troops  of  Dr.  Savimbi. 


a  1940 


I  think  this  Is  a  very  Inhumane  ap- 
proach to  war.  When  people  who 
really  care  about  innocent  civilians  are 
involved  in  military  conflict,  they  try 
to  pick  their  targets. 

When  we  went  into  Panama,  for  in- 
stance, and  I  was  down  there  recently, 
I  talked  to  our  military  leaders.  When- 
ever there  was  a  civilian  target  in 
direct  line  with  an  objective  that  we 
wanted  to  take,  we  tried  to  get  another 
angle  at  that  target  so  we  would  not 
injure  irmocent  civilians  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  bring  about  freedom  for 
that  country. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  the  Commu- 
nists operate  generally,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  the  MPLA  is  operating  in 
Angola  at  the  present  time.  They  have 
killed  thousands  of  people.  They  have 
destroyed  at  least  two  hospitals.  We 
know  that  they  have  destroyed  at 
least  one  major  school  and  damaged 
several  others.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  innocent  civilian 
casualties. 

Vice  President  Chitunda  visited  my 
office  today.  He  said  that  they  are  op- 
timistic they  will  be  able  to  repel  the 
attack.  He  is  the  vice  president  of 
UNITA.  We  must  stand  behind  them 
1,000  percent. 

The  Communist  government  in 
Luanda,  they  talk  about  peace.  They 
even  sent  their  Ambassador  to  my 
office,  who  is  a  very  friendly,  genteel 
speaking  man. 

He  told  me  that  they  decided  the 
first  of  the  year  they  were  going  to 
support  a  multiparty  system,  that 
they  were  going  to  support  true  demo- 
cratic reform,  they  were  going  to  sup- 
port positive  changes  that  would  bring 
about  peace  and  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  Angola.  Yet  every  action  that 
has  been  taken  by  that  Government  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  said. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  he  was  sent 
to  my  office  to  deliberately  mislead  me 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  I  hate  to  say 
that  about  an  ambassador  from  a  for- 
eign government,  but  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

While  they  talk  of  democracy  and 
freedom  and  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  conflict,  they  are  carpet  bombing 
Mavinga  and  killing  innocent  civilians 
by  the  thousands.  That  is  totally  in 
opposition  to  what  they  said  that  they 
want  to  do  over  there. 

This  is  a  desperate  last-ditch  effort 
by  the  Communist  thugs  in  Luanda  to 
defeat  the  freedom  fighters  led  by  Dr. 
Savimbi  and  the  UNITA  forces.  They 
are  worried  that  when  the  Cuban 
troops  are  gone  and  the  Soviets  reduce 
their  support,  which  will  happen  and 
as  the  Soviets  have  l>een  doing,  their 
dictatorship  will  be  doomed.  So  this  is 
a  last-ditch  effort  for  them  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  they  will  not  be  success- 
ful. 


UMI 
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I  sent  a  letter  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  urging  a  stepped  up  de- 
livery of  military  support  for  Dr.  Sa- 
vimbi.  That  will  be  done,  in  my  view. 
As  soon  as  that  support  arrives,  this 
invasion  into  Mavinga  will  definitely 
be  repelled.  UNITA  at  the  present 
time  is  holding  their  own  without  this 
additional  logistical  support. 

The  offensive,  in  my  view,  seriously 
undermines  the  efforts  toward  peace, 
and  the  Luanda  regime,  while  they  are 
trying  to  gain  maximum  advantage 
right  now  before  the  Cuban  troops 
leave,  will  be  unsuccessful. 

We  will  ultimately,  I  think,  see  peace 
and  freedom  and  democracy  in  Angola. 
But  it  should  come  a  lot  quicker  than 
it  is  going  to  come,  because  the  Ango- 
lan Government  is  undermining  the 
peace  process  at  this  very  moment. 

Let  me  just  end  up  by  saying  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  watching  who 
are  UNITA  supporters,  who  are  with 
UNITA  or  who  may  be  listening  to 
this  debate  tonight,  that  we  are  going 
to  stick  with  UNITA  to  the  very  end. 
The  commitment  of  this  Congress  is 
irreversible  and  the  commitment  of 
this  administration,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, I  believe  is  irreversible. 

I  think  that  President  Dos  Santos 
should  take  these  words  to  heart. 
Come  to  the  conference  table.  Negoti- 
ate a  peaceful  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, this  terrible  war  over  there.  With- 
draw your  troops  back  to  Cuito-Cuana- 
vale  where  they  were  and  end  the  in- 
nocent bloodshed  that  is  taking  place, 
because  it  will  not  get  you  what  you 
want,  and  that  is  total  Communist  vic- 
tory throughout  Angola. 

The  war  will  only  be  resolved  when 
President  Dos  Santos  and  the  Commu- 
nist MPLA  government  sits  down  at 
the  conference  table  with  UNITA  and 
resolves  their  differences  and  has  true 
democratic  elections  and  freedom  and 
democracy  prevail  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gephardt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 


Mr.  McCoLLUM,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  8. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  20. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  21. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each, 
on  February  27  and  February  28. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLPE,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  8. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  February  8. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Herger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 


Mr,  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  MiNETA, 

Mr.  Clement. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr,  Borski. 

Mr.  Hutto  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3792.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  8.  1990,  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16,  1990,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1990,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2438.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107 
(H.  Doc.  No.  101-148):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOAl  to  Turkey  for  defense  arti- 
cles (Transmittal  No.  90-22),  pursuant  to  10 


U.S.C.    118;    to    the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (Test 
and  Evaluation),  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  notification  of  approved  test 
projects  for  Inclusion  In  the  fiscal  year  1990 
Foreign  Comparati\e  Testing  [FCT]  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2350a(g),  Public 
Law  101-189,  section  931(a)(2)  (103  Stat. 
1533);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  section 
7299a(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  permit  the  distribution  of  assignments 
and  contracts  for  construction  of  combatant 
vessels  and  escort  vessels  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  considerations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  price  and  availability 
report  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2768;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2443.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer 
and  acceptance  [LOA]  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$205  million,  and  annex  thereto  (Transmit- 
tal No.  90-22),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  director. 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Conunission's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2904(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2445.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts  during  fiscal  year 
1989,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2446.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inland 
Waterway  Users  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  third  annual  report  of  its  activities; 
recommendations  regarding  construction, 
rehabilitation  priorities,  and  spending  levels 
on  the  commercial  navigational  features 
and  components  of  inland  waterways  and 
harbors,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-662,  sec- 
tion 302(b)  (100  Stat.  4111);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  modify  the  prior  congressional 
"report  and  wait"  restrictions  which  are  im- 
posed upon  certain  Department  of  Veterans 
affairs  administrative  reorganizations  by 
section  210(b)(2)  of  that  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2448.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  remove  limi- 
tations on  the  geographic  areas  in  which 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  certain  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  may  furnish  each  other  recipro- 
cal logistic  support;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1096.  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  fimds  award- 
ed to  Seminole  Indian  In  dockets  73,  151. 
and  73-A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Conunission; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  101-399).  Referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2006.  A  bill  to  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  101-400,  Pt.  1).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   FASCELL   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Gejdenson.     Mr.    BRooMriELD,    Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Solarz,   Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.    Lantos.    Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,   Mr.   Feighan. 
Mr.     AcKERMAN,     Mr.     Udall,     Mr. 
FusTER,    Mr.    Owens    of   Utah,    Mr. 
Bosco,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Lagobiar- 
siNo.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Donald 
E.  LuKENS,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Goss,  and  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen): 
H.R.    3952.    A    bill    to    authorize    certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Ap- 
propriations; Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act   to  authorize  appropriations  for   fiscal 
years  1991  through  1994;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Henry,  Mrs.   Unsoeld,  Mr.   Wolpe, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  McHogh): 
H.R.  3954.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  honor  individ- 
uals who  have  served  as  volunteers  in  the 
Peace  Corps:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.     Harris    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.   Dickinson,   Mr.   Erdreich,   Mr. 
F^ippo,   Mr.  Applegate,   Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Bateman,    Mr.    Boehlert,    Mrs. 
Boccs,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.     Campbell     of     Colorado,     Mr. 
Clarke,   Mr.   Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.   Davis,  Mr.   Douglas,   Mr.  Eng- 
lish.   Mr.    Espy,    Mr.    Fascell,    Mr. 
Prank,   Mr.    Gejdenson,   Mr.    Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.    Hancock,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr. 
Hefner,    Mr.     Herger,    Mr.     Hoch- 
brueckner,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina.   Mr. 
Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr.  Lancaster, 


Mr.  Ladohlik,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  LrviKGSTON,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms. 
Long,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs,  Mr.  McCRisy,  Mr.  McCuh- 

DY.  Mr.   MOAKLEY,  Mr.   MONTGOMKItT, 

Mr.    Neal    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
NiELsoN  of  Utah,  Mr.  Obbrstar,  Mr. 
Olin,    Mr.    Owens    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Pattdison,  Mr.  Payni 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.     Pickett.     Mr.     Pickle.     Mr. 
Porter,    Mr.    Price,    Mr.    Ray,    Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson.  Mr.   Roe.   Mr.   Rogers,   Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  SisisKY,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York.    Mr.    Smith    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Sundouist.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tanner, 
Mr.  THo»tAS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine,   Mrs.    VucANOvicH,    Mr.    Wat- 
kins,   Mr.   Weldon,   Mr.   Williams, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
Mr.  Walsh': 
H.R.  3955.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  for  national  mobiliza- 
tion of  rural  firefighting  forces  to  deal  with 
the    mounting   danger   of   wildfires   in    the 
urban-rural  interface  areas  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.    3956,    A    bill    to    authorize   Export- 
Import  Bank  programs  for  (Czechoslovakia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley. Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.R.  3957.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patents  on  cer- 
tain processes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DeWINE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hyde,   Mr.   Bilbray,   Mrs.   Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.   Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.   Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer. Mr.  James.  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
Mr.    Gekas,    and    Mrs.    Meyers    of 
Kansas): 
H.R.  3958.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
victims  of  crime  and  to  establish  a  Federal 
victim's  bill  of  rights  for  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Oakar): 
H.R.  3959.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  elderly 
and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries  from 
unwarranted  Increases  In  the  cost  of  Medi- 
care supplemental  Insurance  policies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hansen,    and    Mr.    Nielson    of 
Utah): 
H.R.  3960.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior  and    Insular   Affairs    and    Merchtmt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  ERDREICH  'for  himself.  Mr. 
BrviLL.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Caixahan, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Plippo.  and  Mr. 
Harris): 
H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Feder- 
al   building    located    at    1800    5th    Avenue. 
North  in  Birmingham.  AL.  as  the    Robert  S. 
Vance  Federal  Building":  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  HtTNTER: 
H.R.  3962.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  amend  the 
program  exclusivity  ru'es  relating  cable  tele- 
vision system  blackouts  to  permit  carriage 
of   network   programming   from   broadcasts 
within  the  same  time  zone:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  assist  States,  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  groups  identify  and 
prepare  comprehensive  plans  to  recognize 
and  to  encourage  the  wise  and  appropriate 
future  use  of  significant  American  land 
scapes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McMiLi-AN  of  North  Caroli 
na,   Mr.   Sikorski.   Mr.   Whittaker. 
Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Callahan): 
H.R.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  fundraising  activities  of 
charities;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  ifor  herself  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy): 
H.R.  3965.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion   known    as    the    National    Center    for 
Therapeutic  Riding:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
StSLndards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  any  individ- 
ual to  construct  any  garment  or  craft  item 
to  be  used  for  display  purposes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  3967.  A  bill  to  establish  a  reforesta 
tion    program    for    timber    lands    suffering 
damages  from  natural  disasters:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Waxman): 

H.R.   3968.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Organ 

TraoTsplant    Amendments    Act    of    1988    to 

change  an  effective  date,  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr 

McCoixuM); 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  designating 

August  7.  1990,  as   'National  Neighborhood 

Crime  Watch  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Andikson,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  BEREtrrER,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Blilty.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr. 

BUSTAMAlfTE.    Mr.    CARPER,    Mr.    COLE- 

HAN  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr 
Delhtms.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr 
DwYEH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fas- 


cfll.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fawell 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  PiSH 
Mr  Plippo.  Mr  Puster,  Mr.  Gradi 
SON.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hiler 

Mr      HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr.     HORTON 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti 
cut.  Mr.  JoNTZ.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Ms 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kasten 
MEIER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lan 
caster.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHhgh,  Mr.  McNul- 
ty.  Mr.  Manton,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pal- 
lone.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Parris,  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Paxon,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr  Richardson.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Sancmeister, 
Mr.  Sav^'yer,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Skelton.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  TRAXuai. 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1990.  as  'German- American 
Day ';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Cadmus  Foundation.  Inc..  to  establish  a 
memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  the  teach- 
ing profession;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  to  make 
technical  changes  and  correct  enrollment 
errors  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1990.  and 
to  make  technical  changes  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr  Broomfield.  Mr.  Crockett 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr 
Bereuter.  Mr.   Miller  of  Washing 
ton.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
Mr.    Studds,    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Poster 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.   Mr.   Pei 
GHAN.   Mrs.   Meyers  of   Kansas.   Mr 
Goss.  and  Mr.  Berman): 
H.J.  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
support  for  Chile's  transition  to  democracy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Broomfield.    Mr.    Kostma-yer.    Mr. 

Engel.    Mr.    Oilman.    Mr.    Lagobiar- 

siNO.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Beredter,  Mr. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Burton  of 

Indiana.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 

Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Donald 

E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.   Houghton.  Mr.  Goss,  and  Ms. 

Ros-Lehtinen): 

H.   Con.   Res.   255.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congn"ess  concerning 

Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  COX  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sarpa- 
Lius,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Huntkr,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Thobias  of 
Wyoming,   Mr.   Burton   of   Indiana, 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.     Mrs.  'Vucanovich.      Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.    Bates.    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.    Mrs.    MoRELLA,    Mr.    Lent.   Mr. 
Herger.    Mr.    Dreier    of   California, 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Calla- 
han.  Mr.   Russo.   Mr.   Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Miller 
of     Washington.     Mr.     Goss.     Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
CooRTER,  and  Mr.  Bliley): 
H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  February  24,  1990,  elections  in  Lith- 
uania; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Broomfield): 
H.  Con.   Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  President  of  Honduras. 
Rafael  Callejas,  on  his  election  and  offering 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McHUGH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE): 

H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  achieving  common  security  in  the 
world  by  reducing  reliance  on  the  military 
and  redirecting  resources  toward  overcom- 
ing hunger  and  poverty  and  meeting  basic 
human  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McM  ^LEN  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  multilateral  action  in  reschedul- 
ing the  payments  required  on  sovereign  debt 
of  Panama  and  cooperation  in  establishing  a 
comprehensive  program  to  facilitate  the  po- 
litical and  economic  recovery  of  Panama; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    PORTER   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  Mr.   Bliley,   Mr.   Ballenger, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.  Con.  Res.   261.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  reductions  In  spending  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  not  be  appropriated 
for  any  other  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dickinson): 

H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  providing  amounts 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

ex|}enses  of   Investigations   and   studies   by 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  2d 


session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs In  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 

H.  Res.  325.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence In  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

H.   Res.   327.   Resolution   denouncing  the 
MPLA    military    offensive    in    Angola    and 
urging  an  immediate  cease-fire:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Conunittee  on  Hunger  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Goodling): 

H.  Res.  329.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  pension  reform  activities  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Relations  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  STALLINGS  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3969)  for  the  relief  of  Rollins  H.  Mayer; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  416:  Mr.  Gilbcan. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Annunzio  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr. 
Flake,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  855:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Coyne, 
and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1352:  Mr.  Boeklert. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. 


H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  2023:  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  2085:  Mr.  Rangix.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2254:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2437:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  2589:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

H.R.  2647:  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  2674:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. Mr.  Hefley,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2699;  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  2707:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2800:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  2840:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Hochbri^xtkner. 

H.R.  2958:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  3161:  Mr.  Sangmeister  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  3162:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3179:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  3243:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3256:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3267:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Puster. 

H.R.  3359:  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  3479:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
ScHiFF,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  McMil- 
len of  Maryland,  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3500:  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  3511:  Mr.  Cardin  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  3520:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  3595:  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  McCrery.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3673:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  3686:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  3697:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  said  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  3713;  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3732:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Chapbjan.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN. 

H.R.  3755:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3766:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  James.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  3814:  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  3817:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  3824:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Luken.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Solo- 


mon. Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Joktz, 
Mr.  Moody,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Paleomavaeca,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Dorgam 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  BRovim  of  Colorado, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  3847:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr 
Dyson.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Alexam 
DER,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Lacomar 
siNO.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr 
Mineta,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr 
Traxler.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con 
nectlcut.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Brenman.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr 
Spratt,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Calif  or 
nia,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  An 
DREWS,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Carper,  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  3852:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3855:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Mavroijles.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  EIarly. 

H.R.  3856:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  STtn)Ds.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Early. 

H.R.  3858:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
James. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3879:  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Guarini.  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  3880:  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Cough- 

LIN. 

H.R.  3914:  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  F>ick- 
ETT,  Mr.  A-rKiNS,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3927:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Crane, 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  MFtncE,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Nagle. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
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H.J.  Res.  439:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr 
Mdrphy,  Mr.  McMiixEN  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Rnsso.  Mr 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr,  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Ms.  Kapttjh.  Mr.  Mo.akley.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr 
Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Jontz. 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Buaz.  Mr 
Grandy.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr  McDermott.  Mr 
Mrazek,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Bren 
nan.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  455:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr  Emer 
son,  Mr.  Fadntroy,  Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr 
Mavrodles,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs  Morella. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms,  Snowe.  Mr 
Studds,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr,  Walgren,  Mr 
Walsh,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Early 


H  J.  Res.  456  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr  Emerson,  Mr,  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr  Kostmayer,  Mr,  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mavrooles,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr  Studds,  Mr,  Walsh.  Mr,  Atkins, 
and  Mr   Early 

H,J  Res.  457:  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr  Houghton.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  Mr  Paxon.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr,  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr  Matsui,  Mr,  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr  Scheuer,  Mr,  Clin,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Carr,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr  Machtley.  Mr,  Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Ms,  Pelosi,  Mr,  Waxman,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr  Kildee,  Mr  Ridge,  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy 

H  Con  Res  246:  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr,  Costello.  Mr.  Klezcka.  Mr.  La- 
comarsino. Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr,  Bevill,  Mr. 


Richardson,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Darden,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rdsso, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Clin.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr,  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

H.  Res.  181;  Mr.  Crane. 

H.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Nagle. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
David  Pryor.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits:  Who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases.   '  *  '—Psalm  103:1-3. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
for  every  member  of  our  family  who  is 
ill  or  experiencing  some  difficulty  at 
this  time.  For  those  ill.  we  pray  Your 
healing  and  restoring  touch.  For  those 
who  are  frustrated  in  their  work,  we 
ask  for  relief.  For  those  concerned 
about  a  loved  one,  we  pray  Your  com- 
fort and  encouragement.  Whatever 
the  need,  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  dost  know  each  one,  and  we  pray 
for  Your  loving  attention  and  care. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  great  Phy- 
sician. Amen, 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  February  6,  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  David  Pryor, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PRYOR  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


nal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  morning, 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  until  10  o'clock  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  At  10.  I  will  ask  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Calendar 
Order  No.  250.  S.  695.  the  excellence  in 
education  bill. 

The  Senate  will  consider  S.  695  for  1 
hour  this  morning,  between  10  and  11. 
before  temporarily  laying  it  aside  to 
consider  Calendar  Order  78,  S.  169,  the 
National  Global  Change  Research  Act, 
which  will  be  considered  under  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation.  A  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  obtained  yesterday 
on  S.  169  provides  that  only  one 
amendment,  a  committee  amendment, 
to  be  offered  by  Senators  Hollings 
and  Baucds,  is  in  order  to  the  bill. 

At  12  noon  the  Senate  will  conduct  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  S. 
1310,  the  illiteracy  bill  that  was  debat- 
ed yesterday.  If  a  rollcall  vote  is  or- 
dered on  S.  169,  the  Global  Change 
Research  Act,  that  vote  would  immedi- 
ately follow  at  12:15  p.m. 

From  12:30  until  2:15  p.m.,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  for  the 
party  conference  luncheons.  Upon  re- 
convening at  2:15,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  S.  695,  the  excellence  in  edu- 
cation bill. 

Senators  should  be  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  other  votes  may  occur 
today  relative  to  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Act.  There  may  be  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  there  may  be 
votes  on  those  amendments  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  the  discussions  which 
have  been  occurring  for  the  previous  3 
working  days  on  the  clean  air  bill  are 
continuing,  and  good  progress  is  being 
made.  Agreement  has  been  reached 
tentatively  on  tsjo  of  the  major  areas 
of  the  bill,  the  air  toxics  provision,  and 
the  provision  covering  stationary 
source  emissions  in  nonattainment 
areas. 

This  morning  we  will  discuss  the 
mobile  source  emissions  of  the  bill, 
and  if  agreement  is  reached  there,  we 
will  proceed  finally  to  the  acid  rain 
provisions.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 


to  reach  an  overall  agreement  with 
the  administration,  and  as  I  indicated, 
good  progress  is  being  made.  It  is  our 
intention,  both  Senator  Dole  and 
myself,  to  have  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective caucuses  briefed  in  detail  on 
those  subjects  at  the  party  conference 
luncheon. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pack  wood  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2071 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr,  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1310:  the  National 
Literacy  Act,  which  was  debated  yes- 
terday. This  bill  is  excellent  legisla- 
tion, a  comprehensive  package  which, 
I  believe,  will  effectively  curtail  the 
problems  of  illiteracy  in  our  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
this  bill,  as  I  have  long  been  active  in 
the  fight  against  illiteracy.  In  the  99th 
and  100th  Congresses  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  ensure  that  adults  seeking 
assistance  with  literacy  would  have 
access  to  one-on-one  tutorial  instruc- 
tion in  a  convenient  and  community- 
based  setting.  I  am  most  pleased  that, 
during  the  100th  Congress,  this  pro- 
gram was  included  in  both  the  Ele- 
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mentary/Secondary     Reauthorization 
Act  and  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act. 

Like  S.  1310.  my  legislation  empha- 
sized that  literacy  education  must  be 
free  and  accessible  to  its  recipients. 
Further,  effective  and  efficient  dis- 
semination of  instruction  should  entail 
community  based  partnerships  among 
volunteers  and  professionals  at  post- 
secondary  schools,  local  private  indus- 
try councils,  and  public  and  private  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools. 

Literacy  is  certainly  the  most  basic 
tool  for  work  place  productivity.  The 
ability  to  read  is  the  first  and  most 
crucial  step  in  training  unemployed 
and  displaced  workers. 

Reading  is  also  the  first  step  to 
other  higher  order  skills  that  enable 
our  industries  to  successfully  compete 
in  the  world  marketplace. 

Admittedly,  some  might  hesitate  at 
the  costs  associated  with  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  the  bill's  funding  levels 
look  pale  compared  to  the  societal 
costs  created  by  illiteracy. 

Estimates  exceed  $200  billion  annu- 
ally, in  terms  of  welfare  payments;. 
crime,  job  incompetence,  industrial  ac- 
cidents, lost  taxes,  and  remedial  educa- 
tion programs. 

This  is  a  devastating  drain  on  our 
Nation.  But  it  is  an  even  more  tragic 
cost  to  the  individual. 

Those  who  cannot  pass  a  simple,  ev- 
eryday reading  test  will  soon  be  left 
behind.  As  our  society  becomes  more 
complex  and  technical,  reading  skills 
must  likewise  become  more  sophisti- 
cated. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
currently  provides  remedial  education 
to  4  million  adults  across  the  country. 
But  estimates  indicate  that  27  million 
American  adults  are  functionally  illit- 
erate. 

Existing  Federal  programs  are  insuf- 
ficient and  disjointed.  Congress  must 
bridge  the  gaps  in  our  literacy  and  job 
training  programs.  Congress  must  take 
a  leadership  role  identifying  problems 
and  opportunities.  Just  throwing  Fed- 
eral money  at  the  problem  will  not  ac- 
complish anything. 

Solutions  are  more  likely  to  come 
from  the  grassroots— from  local 
schools  and  libraries;  and  from  com- 
munities, businesses,  and  families. 
These  are  the  troops  that  are  closest 
to  the  problem,  and  most  likely  are 
closest  to  the  solution. 

I  believe  S.  1310  bill  does  this.  It  pro- 
vides Federal  support  and  coordina- 
tion. But  more  importantly,  it  en- 
chances  local  and  private  participation 
in  the  battle  against  illiteracy. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  one  of  the 
key  components  of  the  bill.  Title  III 
creates  the  Families  for  Literacy  Pro- 
gram. Data  illustrates  that  the  best 
predictor  of  an  individual's  level  of  lit- 
eracy is  the  educational  level  of  the 
mother.  Children  exposed  to  adults 
who  take  pleasure  in  reading  are  more 
likely    to   develop   good   reading   and 


writing  skills  themselves.  The  family 
literacy  program,  therefore,  will  help 
break  the  generational  cycle  of  illiter- 
acy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent 
bill.  Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2071  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
before  the  1988  election,  candidate 
George  Bush  delivered  a  speech  that 
he  called  his  environmental  policy 
statement.  In  that  speech,  he  stated, 
•I  am  an  environmentalist,  always 
have  been  '  •  •  and  I  always  will  be." 

Candidate  Bush  then  went  on  to 
state; 

Those  who  think  we  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  the  greenhouse  effect"  are 
forgetting  about  the  "White  House  effect." 
\s,  P»resident.  I  intend  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Yesterday  the  White  House  said 
that  the  President  does  not  think  it  is 
time  to  do  anything  about  it.  It  is  time 
instead  for  research  and  research 
alone. 

The  President  has  been  in  office  for 
more  than  1  year  and  has  failed  to  act 
on  the  most  pressing  environmental 
problem  this  world  has  ever  faced. 
Yesterday,  again  he  missed  a  historic 
opportunity  to  seize  the  leadership 
role  in  this  most  important  challenge 
to  all  nations  of  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent still  says  the  evidence  is  unclear. 
He  does  not  see  the  problem.  He  is  not 
sure  that  it  is  time  to  do  anything  at 
all  about  it.  very  different  from  what 
he  said  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  Presi- 
dent Bush's  attention  to  a  statement 
signed  by  over  700  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  including 
49  Nobel  laureates,  more  than  half  the 
membership  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  After  a  thoroughgoing 
review  of  the  research,  that  has  al- 
ready been  done,  they  say  the  same 
thing  candidate  Bush  said  more  than  a 
year  ago.  They  said  it  is  time  to  act. 
And  I  intend  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
to  ask  consent  to  put  this  in  the 
Record. 

They  say  action  is  needed  now  be- 
cause the  potential  consequences 
could  result  in  severe  disruptions  of 
natural  ecosystems  and  economic  sys- 
tems throughout  the  world.  The  scien- 
tists point  out  that  the  United  States, 


as  the  world  largest  producer  of  green- 
house gases,  has  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  leadership  in  the  pre- 
vention of  global  warming. 

There  was  some  discussion  in  the 
news  media  about  the  preparation  of 
this  speech  which  could  have  been  a 
landmark  speech  but  was  not  when  it 
was  delivered  by  the  I*resident  yester- 
day. According  to  news  reports  and  ac- 
cording to  informal  reports  the  people 
in  the  administration,  the  head  of  the 
EPA,  Mr.  Reilly;  the  head  of  the 
Energy  Department,  Secretary  Wat- 
kins;  the  President's  chief  science  ad- 
viser, Allan  Bromley,  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State,  we  are 
told,  urged  the  F»resident  to  fulfill  his 
campaign  pledge  and  more  important- 
ly urged  the  President  to  do  some- 
thing now  to  begin  leading  on  this 
question  of  the  global  environmental 
crisis. 

But  Mr.  Sununu,  according  to  the 
news  reports,  who,  as  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  had  a  series  of  argu- 
ments with  environmentalists  there 
and  from  all  accounts  seems  extremely 
skeptical  about  the  existence  of  a 
global  environmental  crisis,  according 
to  the  news  accounts,  Mr.  Sununu  re- 
wrote the  speech  and  took  out  the 
commitment  to  do  something,  took  out 
the  fulfillment  of  President  Bush's 
campaign  pledge,  took  out  any  signs  of  ] 
leadership  or  courage  in  moving  this 
Nation  toward  the  role  it  should  be 
playing.  And  the  President  let  Mr. 
Sununu  have  his  way. 

When  I  saw  those  accounts,  I  re- 
called Yogi  Berra's  memorable  phrase 
when  he  said  it  was  deja  vu  all  over 
again.  Because  just  last  spring,  in  the 
days  immediately  preceding  a  meeting 
in  Geneva  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  again  Mr. 
Sununu  had  exerted  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  President  from  taking  the 
advice  of  his  environmental  advisers 
and  that  Mr.  Sununu  blocked  the  ad- 
ministration from  taking  a  position  at 
that  meeting  committing  the  United 
States  to  develop  a  framework  conven- 
tion on  global  warming. 

That  initiative  to  move  toward  the 
development  of  a  framework  conven- 
tion is  still  needed.  It  was  favored  last 
spring  by  the  EPA,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  many  people  within  the 
White  House.  But  the  U.S.  delegates 
to  the  meeting  instead  were  ordered 
not  to  act,  not  to  propose  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  tolerate  this  kind  of  a  shell  game 
from  the  administration?  How  long 
should  we?  How  long  can  we  afford  to? 
It  is  yet  another  example  of  the  F»resi- 
dent  making  a  high-sounding  public 
pronouncement,  using  the  right  words 
but  then  completely  and  utterly  fail- 
ing to  follow  through  with  the  sub- 
stance to  give  meaning  to  the  words  so 
recently  uttered  from  his  lips. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  leadership. 
When  asked  to  account  for  it,  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  said, 
"No,  the  President  doesn't  think  it  is 
time  for  a  call  to  arms.  He  thinks  it  is 
the  time  for  a  call  for  research  to  find 
out  more  about  it." 

Well,  we  need  more  research,  but  we 
already  know  enough  to  act.  We  al- 
ready know  that  there  is  a  collision 
taking  place  between  the  force  of  in- 
dustrial civilization  as  it  is  currently 
organized  and  the  ecological  system  of 
the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  must  lead. 
This  President  should  call  for  that 
leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
materials  to  which  I  referred  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tFYom  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 
Feb.  1.  1990] 
Appeal  by  American  Scientists.  To 
Prevent  Global  Warming 
Global  warming  has  emerged  as  the  most 
serious   environmental   threat   of   the   21st 
century.  There  is  broad  agreement  within 
the  scientific  community  that  amplification 
of  the  earth's  natural  greenhouse  effect  by 
the  buildup  of  various  gases  introduced  by 
human  activity  has  the  potential  to  produce 
dramatic  changes  in  climate.  The  severity 
and  rate  of  climate  change  cannot  yet  be 
confidently   predicted,   but  the   impacts  of 
changes  in  surface  temperature,  sea  level, 
precipitation,  and  other  components  of  cli- 
mate could  be  substantial  and  irreversible 
on  a  time  scale  of  centuries.  Such  changes 
could  result  in  severe  disruption  of  natural 
and     economic     systems     throughout     the 
world. 

More  research  on  global  warming  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  steadily  improving  data 
base  and  better  predictive  capabilities.  But 
imcertainty  is  no  excuse  for  complacency. 
In  view  of  the  potential  consequences,  ac- 
tions to  curb  the  introduction  of  greenhouse 
gases,  including  carbon  dioxide,  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons,  methane,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  tro- 
pospheric  ozone,  must  be  initiated  immedi- 
ately. Only  by  taking  action  now  can  we 
insure  that  future  generations  will  not  be 
put  at  risk. 

The  United  States  bears  a  special  respon 
sibility  to  provide  leadership  in  the  preven- 
tion of  global  warming.  It  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  greenhouse  gases,  and  it 
has  the  resources  to  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion. A  thoughtful  and  vigorous  U.S.  policy 
can  have  a  direct,  beneficial  effect  and  set 
an  important  example  for  other  nations. 

The  United  States  should  develop  and  im- 
plement a  new  National  Energy  Policy, 
based  on  the  need  to  substantially  reduce 
the  emission  of  carbon  dioxide,  while  sus- 
taining economic  growth.  The  cornerstones 
of  this  policy  should  be  energy  efficiency 
and  the  expansion  of  clean  energy  sources. 
The  policy  should  Include: 

1.  A  steady  increase  in  motor  vehicle  fuel 
economy  standards,  while  the  search  contin- 
ues for  fuels  and  other  technologies  that 
mitigate  carbon  dioxide  impact; 

2.  A  substantial  increase  in  federal  fund- 
ing for  research  on  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies, as  well  as  federal  activities  to  en- 
hance the  adoption  of  more  efficient  energy 
use: 
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3.  Development,  demonstration,  and  com- 
mercialization of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies on  a  massive  scale: 

4.  A  nuclear  energy  program  that  empha- 
sizes protection  of  public  health  and  safety, 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  radioactive 
waste  disposal,  and  stringent  safeguards 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  material 
and  technology  that  can  be  applied  to  weap- 
ons construction:  and 

5.  Full  consideration  of  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  impacts  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  federal  subsidies  and  regulatory 
standards  for  development  of  energy 
sources. 

These  measures,  along  with  others  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  use  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons  and  promote  prudent  agricultural  and 
reforestation  practices,  can  form  the  basis 
for  the  lowering  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions in  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions. They  will  provide  other,  worthwhile 
benefits  to  the  nation  as  well,  such  as  more 
diverse  and  flexible  energy  supplies,  reduced 
dependency  on  imported  oil.  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  energy  technologies  for  export 
and  sale  in  the  international  marketplace. 
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David  S.  Heeschen.  Ph.D. 
D.M.  Hegsted.  M.D. 
Michael  Heidelberger,  Ph.D. 
Charles  B.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Donald  R.  Hellnski,  Ph.D. 
Robert  W.  Hellwarth,  Ph.D. 
Ernest  M.  Henley.  Ph.D. 
Leon  A.  Heppel,  Ph.D. 
W.  Conyers  Herring 
Dudley  Herschbach,  Ph.D. 
Ira  Herskowltz,  Ph.D. 
Ernest  R.  Hilgard,  Ph.D. 
Robert  L.  Hill.  Ph.D. 
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Maurice  R.  HUleman,  Ph.D. 
Albert  O.  Hirschman.  Ph.D. 


Dr.  George  K.  Hirst 
Mahlon  Hoagland.  Ph.D. 
James  L.  Hoard.  Ph.D. 
Gerhard  P.  Hochschild.  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Hockett 
Henry  M.  Hoenigswald.  Ph.D. 
Joseph  F.  Hoffman.  Ph.D. 
Roald  Hoffmann,  Ph.D. 
Klaus  Hofmann.  Ph.D. 
Robert  Hofstadter,  Ph.D, 
Pierre  C.  Hohenberg.  Ph.D. 
Frank  Hole,  Ph.D. 
Heinrich  D.  Holland.  Ph.D. 
Robert  W.  Holley.  Ph.D. 
Richard  H.  Holm 
Ralph  T.  Holman 
John  J.  Hopfield.  Ph.D. 
Donald  F.  Homig.  Ph.D, 
Norman  H.  Horowitz.  Ph.D. 
Dorothy  Horstmann.  M.D. 
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W.W.  HowellE 
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Frederick  S.  Hulse.  Ph.D. 
Donald  M.  Hunten.  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Jerard  Hurwitz 
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Herbert  E.  Scarf,  M.D. 
Howard  K.  Schachman.  Ph.D. 
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Victor  Weisskopf.  Ph.D. 
Samuel  I.  Weissman,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Weller,  M.D. 
Prank  H.  Westheimer,  Ph.D. 
George  W  Wetherill.  Ph.D. 
Ray  J.  Weymann,  Ph.D. 
John  R.  Whinnery.  Ph.D. 
Fred  L.  Whipple.  Ph.D. 
Donald  E.  White.  Ph.D. 
Gilbert  F.  White.  Ph.D. 
George  Whithead.  Ph.D. 
Prof.  Albert  E.  Whitford 
John  W.M.  Whiting,  Ph.D. 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  Ph.D. 
Arthur  S.  Wightman.  Ph.D. 
David  T.  Wilkinson,  Ph.D. 
Gordon  R.  Willey.  Ph.D. 
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Katherine  &  Olin  Wilson 
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Carl  Wunsch.  Ph.D. 
Jeffries  Wyman.  Ph.D. 
Charles  Yanofsky,  Ph.D. 
Clarence  Zener.  Ph.D. 


■'Firearms  Ownership  Week,"  and  It 
will  be  recognized  as  such  in  Montana. 

This  proclamation  brings  to  the 
awareness  of  Montanans  of  not  only 
the  constitution  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of 
those  sacred  rights  that  has  kept  this 
society  and  this  Nation  strong  for 
some  200  years  plus. 

As  we  go  down  through  history  and 
we  recognize  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  around  us,  we  recognize  that 
these  rights  are  sacred  and  should  be 
upheld  at  all  times,  those  constitution- 
al rights  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Governor  of  Montana,  I  applaud  him 
for  his  actions  in  this  proclamation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


FIREARMS  OWNERSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  an  issue  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Governor  of 
Montana,  Stan  Stephens,  for  signing  a 
proclamation  recognizing  this  week  as 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  the  Senate  has  begun  debate 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
making  it  a  top  priority  and  I  applaud 
him  also  for  his  initiative  to  increase 
substantially  the  planting  of  trees  in 
this  Nation  which  can  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  and  a  favorable  impact  on 
the  quality  of  our  air  and  of  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  beauti- 
ful State.  We  want  to  protect  it  and 
preserve  It  for  our  children  and  their 
children.  Missourians  want  clean  air 
and  I  share  that  goal  and  I  am  here  to 
work  for  it. 

The  bill  before  us  is  S.  1630,  report- 
ed in  December  by  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. It  regulates  a  tremendous  variety 
of  air  emissions  with  complex  regula- 
tory schemes  and  ambitious  deadlines. 
It  would  toughen  current  laws  regulat- 
ing auto  tailpipe  emissions  and  pollu- 
tion in  highly  urban  areas.  It  would  es- 
tablish new  regulatory  programs  for 
the  control  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  utility  plants  (acid  rain)  and  haz- 
ardous air  emissions  from  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  S.  1630  would  also  regu- 
late emissions  from  municipal  inciner- 
ators. Finally,  it  would  require  the 
phaseout  of  the  production  and  use  of 
all  chlorofluorocarbons. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  strongly 
supportive  of  clean  air  legislation,  I 
have  some  concerns  about  this  specific 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  outline. 

My  first  concern  is  title  IV,  which 
creates  a  new  and  far-reaching  acid 
rain  control  program.  This  issue  has 
been  debated  for  a  long,  long  time.  We 
need  to  get  it  behind  us  and  Missouri 
is  willing  to  do  its  fair  share. 

I  would  like  to  note  however  that  we 
are  acting  on  the  problem  before  we 
receive  a  final  report  of  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram. The  report  is  due  in  September. 
It  seems  imfortimate  and  a  little  bit 
strange  to  me  that  after  we  spent  $400 


million  of  taxpayers'  money  and  10 
years  of  time  on  the  issue,  we  are 
going  to  move  before  we  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  scientific  findings.  How- 
ever, it  has  become  accepted  that  we 
must  move  forward,  so  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

But  there  are  several  misconceptions 
about  the  Midwest  and  acid  rain.  I 
would  like  to  dispel  some  of  them.  One 
major  misconception  is  that  the  Mid- 
west has  done  nothing  in  the  past  to 
reduce  its  acid  rain  emissions.  This  is 
absolutely  untrue.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  Missouri's  utilities  alone  have 
spent  $500  million  installing  scrubbers 
and  switching  to  low  sulfur  coal,  and 
the  Missouri  ratepayers  are  paying  for 
this  investment  today  and  every  day. 
These  efforts  in  our  State  have  re- 
duced emissions  by  30  percent.  We 
have  made  great  strides  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  recognized  for  the  efforts 
we  have  made. 

The  second  misconception  runs 
something  like  this:  Because  the  Mid- 
west has  not  done  enough  in  the  past, 
we  deser\'e  to  suffer  now  and  therefore 
should  not  get  any  help  in  meeting  the 
bill's  stringent  and  disproportionate 
reduction  requirements.  I  firmly  dis- 
agree. As  Senator  Byrd  noted  in  his 
remarks  last  week,  S.  1630  would  re- 
quire nine  Midwestern  States  to  make 
90  percent  of  the  total  phase  1  SO2  re- 
ductions—and we  only  contribute  51 
percent  of  the  country's  total  SO2 
emissions.  In  my  own  State  of  Missou- 
ri, we  only  contribute  5  percent  of 
total  annual  emissions  yet  we  would 
have  to  make  reductions  equalling  9.5 
percent  of  the  solution.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  math  whiz,  Mr.  President, 
to  calculate  the  unfairness  in  that 
equation. 

Why  is  it  all  right  to  use  taxpayer's 
money  to  help  other  regions  of  the 
country  but  it  is  not  OK  to  help  the 
Midwest?  Missourians  are  happy  to 
provide  disaster  assistance  for  Califor- 
nians  hurt  by  the  earthquake  and 
South  Carolinians  wiped  out  by  Hurri- 
cane Hugo.  Their  Federal  tax  money 
subsidizes  hydropower  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  makes  that  region's 
utility  bills  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  Missourians  are  paying  for 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  which  is 
primarily  a  problem  in  other  States. 
Missourians  understand  the  concept  of 
sharing  benefits  and  burdens  and  the 
importance  of  funding  national  prior- 
ities. And  if  clean  air— and  acid  rain- 
are  not  national  priorities,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  is.  Judging  by  the  bill's 
price  tag  alone,  I  would  say  it  is  one  of 
our  largest  undertakings. 

We  in  Missouri  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  our  fair  share.  Since  we  contrib- 
ute 5  percent  to  the  acid  rain  problem, 
we  will  gladly  pay  that  portion  of  the 
cleanup  costs.  But  why  should  we  pay 
for  9.5  percent?  Where  is  the  equity, 
the  fairness  in  requiring  us  to  pay 
twice  our  fair  share?  That  extra  4.5 


percent  is  what  some  other  State 
should  be  contributing  to  the  cleanup 
costs.  Estimates  range  from  10  to  20  to 
40  percent  increase  in  utility  rate  bills 
if  Missouri  is  given  no  relief.  These  are 
very  large  increases,  Mr.  President. 
They  will  impose  a  particularly  harsh 
burden  on  low-  and  moderate-income 
people,  on  the  elderly  and  on  those 
with  fixed  incomes. 

These  increases  could  also  affect  em- 
ployment in  my  State  and  in  the 
entire  Midwest.  Utility  rates  are  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  If  our  rates  increase  by  a 
greater  amount  than  other  regions, 
companies  could  abandon  Missouri 
and  the  whole  Midwest.  Just  the  other 
day,  I  learned  of  a  Missouri  company 
which  is  in  the  process  of  moving  to  a 
Southern  State  because  our  current 
utility  rates  are  higher  in  comparison 
with  the  other  State.  I  fear  that  this 
trend  will  accelerate. 

This  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  cost- 
sharing.  I  support  the  President's  in- 
novative proposal  to  allow  trading  of 
emission  allowances.  This  is  a  market- 
based  approach  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. The  concept  is  fairly  straight- 
forward. The  bill  assigns  allowances  to 
coal-burning  utilities  which  limit  the 
number  of  tons  of  SOj  the  utilities  can 
emit.  If  a  utility  reduces  below  its  as- 
signed limit,  it  generates  a  credit  for 
each  ton  it  has  reduced.  A  utility  can 
either  bank  the  credits  it  generates  for 
its  future  use  or  it  can  sell  them  to  an- 
other utility  whose  emissions  are 
higher  but  it  doesn't  have  allowances 
to  cover  them. 

This  proposal  has  been  criticized  as 
a  "back  door  form  of  costsharing,"  "an 
imfair  subsidy  to  the  Midwest."  There 
is  nothing  sneaky  or  unfair  about  this 
concept,  Mr.  President.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient, market-based  mechanism  to 
help  equalize  the  burden  on  the  region 
of  the  coimtry  singled  out  for  the 
most  reductions. 

My  midwestem  colleagues  and  I  may 
have  some  other  proposals  relating  to 
costsharing.  Mr.  President,  which  we 
will  discuss  at  a  later  date.  The  region- 
al equity  issue  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  us  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  ensure  that  we  are  treated 
fairly. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  final 
note  related  to  acid  rain.  It  concerns 
our  good  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada.  Given  its  well  known  and  ap- 
propriate interest  in  acid  rain,  I  have 
been  wondering  how  their  own  reduc- 
tion efforts  are  coming  along  and  how 
they  will  be  affected  by  the  reductions 
prescribed  by  S.  1630.  I  have  learned 
that  Canada  has  undertaken  an  excel- 
lent acid  rain  reduction  program 
which  is  focused  primarily  on  its 
smelters  and  on  its  Eastern  provinces. 
However,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
coal  burning  plants  in  the  Western 
Provinces  are  not  a  part  of  this  control 
program   and   that  several   new   ones 


under  construction  will  be  exempt  as 
well.  In  contrast,  S.  1630  would  cap 
total  U.S.  emissions  of  SOi  at  10  mil- 
lion tons  by  the  year  2000.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  are  very,  very  serious, 
Mr.  President.  If  we  are  implementing 
a  more  extensive  and  far  more  expen- 
sive reduction  program  than  the  Cana- 
dians, it  is  clear  that  our  utility  rates 
will  be  higher  than  theirs.  And  If  our 
utility  rates  are  higher,  the  cost  of 
producing  our  goods  is  higher.  Our 
goods  become  less  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace  while  Can- 
ada's become  more  competitive.  Hence, 
we  export  production  and  we  lose  jobs. 
Talk  about  unfairness  and  inequity. 
Canada  has  pressed  us  for  years  on 
acid  rain.  Now  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  approving  a  sweeping  control 
program,  are  we  learning  that  Canada 
has  an  economic,  not  an  environmen- 
tal, agenda?  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  does  make  me  wonder. 

There  is  another  important  issue 
here.  The  New  England  and  Northern 
Tier  States  currently  import  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  their  electricity  from 
Canada— approximately  12  percent  for 
New  England— and  it  Is  projected  to 
increase  in  the  future.  Some  of  this 
power  is  generated  by  coal-fired  pow- 
erplants  which  do  not  have  to  reduce 
their  SO2  emissions.  The  cost  of  their 
power  will  be  cheaper  because  they  do 
not  have  to  install  expensive  equip- 
ment to  reduce  SOj  emissions.  Once 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  this  is 
fair.  And  the  answer  is— of  course  not. 
Therefore,  would  it  not  make  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  impose  a  tariff  on 
imported  coal-generated  electricity 
equal  to  the  cost  of  complying  with 
our  clean  air  laws?  The  proceeds  of 
this  fee  should  be  used  to  help  us 
write  down  the  costs  of  our  cleanup. 
This  would  equalize  electricity  rates 
and  prevent  Canada  from  selling 
cheaper— but  dirtier— power  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  concerns 
about  the  bill.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  cost.  The  Administration  estimates 
the  bill's  cost  at  $40  billion.  Some 
other  estimates  are  even  higher.  Com- 
panies in  my  State  have  estimated 
that  S.  1630  could  cost  Missouri  $1.2 
bUlion  to  comply.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  even  know  how  to  calcu- 
late the  full  cost  of  compliance.  I  do 
know  that  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
expensive,  however;  so  expensive  that 
it  could  cost  us  jobs  and  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

We  already  have  an  immense  trade 
deficit,  Mr.  President.  This  could  in- 
crease our  export  of  jobs  and  produc- 
tion to  a  degree  we  cannot  absorb.  Just 
last  week  Chrysler  announced  that  it 
is  going  to  close  a  plant  in  my  State 
with  a  job  loss  of  1,900.  The  painful 
ripple  effect  of  that  one  plant  closing 
alone  will  be  significant.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  tremendous  pain  and  hardship 
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the  eighties  recession  caused  Missouri 
and  the  entire  Midwest.  I  was  in  my 
second  term  as  Governor  and  I  spent  4 
years  trying  to  rebuild  our  State's 
economy  and  alleviate  the  hardship 
endured  by  my  fellow  Missourians.  I 
do  not  ever  want  that  to  happen  to 
our  region  of  the  country  again.  I 
know  that  my  midwestem  colleagues 
feel  as  strongly  as  I  do  on  this  point. 

The  Midwest  has  been  the  industrial 
heartland  of  the  Nation  since  the 
Second  World  War.  We  have  produced 
many  of  the  consumer  goods  our  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  since  then  and  our 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being  has  been  enormous.  To  pe- 
nalize us  for  these  contributions  is 
unfair  and  counterproductive. 

Mr.  President,  clean  air  is  a  national 
priority.  We  do  need  legislation  and  we 
need  to  get  on  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  remember  that  while  clean 
air  produces  national  benefits,  it  also 
incurs  national  burdens.  We  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  our  share  but  reason- 
able cost  sharing  is  an  important  part 
of  that.  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The    PRESIDING    OFTICER    (Mr 
Gore).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  listened  to  the  opening  statements 
this  morning,  I  was  struck  by  the  reali- 
ty that  there  is  a  common  theme  and 
concern  before  us,  given  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  con- 
cern we  all  have  over  global  warming, 
to  yet  maintain  the  ability  of  our 
Nation  to  be  competitive  in  a  world 
that  is  rapidly  changing.  As  we  look  to 
the  formation  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  Brussels  1992,  the 
increased  productivity  of  the  Pacific 
rim,  and  the  recognition  that  the 
United  s'Sptes  sits  in  the  middle,  we  re- 
flect on  the  costs  of  the  clean  air  legis- 
lation thatvs  before  us.  The  commit- 
tee bill  willVpst  some  $41  billion.  The 
White  HouseHegislation  is  in  the  area 
of  $19  billion.  \Dne  wonders  just  what 
we  are  getting  for  the  additional  $21- 
plus  billion. 

Obviously  that  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  of  us.  The  question  is 
the  price.  Indeed,  can  we  be  competi- 
tive in  this  world  and  provide  the 
needed  jobs  if  we  are  carrying  a  huge 
cost  burden  for  the  last  10  percent  of 
emissions  reduction  or  whatever  that 
might  be? 

It  is  my  hope,  as  a  consequence  of 
addressing  the  environmental  issues, 
including  the  clean  air,  global  warm- 
ing and  others,  that  we  can  directly  in- 
tegrate what  we  must  have  from  the 
standpoint  of  taking  care  of  the  envi- 
ronment around  us  with  our  ability  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  join  with 


us  in  this  effort  directed  at  not  only 
global  warming,  but  clean  air. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  this  morning  in 
support  of  the  President's  economic 
package.  As  has  been  indicated  by  my 
collpague  from  Oregon,  the  Savings 
and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1990  is 
going  to  go  a  step  forward  in  curing 
the  Nations  chronically  low  personal 
savings  rate.  The  three  broad  areas  of 
the  initiatives  have  been  discussed  by 
my  colleagues.  They  are  the  family 
savines  account,  the  capital  gains  tax 
cut,  and  the  home  ownership  initia- 
tive. I  think  it  fair  to  point  out  the 
first  leg  of  the  comprehensive  econom- 
ic package,  the  family  savings  account, 
will  allow  a  nondeductible  contribu- 
tion of  a  significant  amount,  $5,000  for 
married  couples  to  $2,500  for  single  in- 
dividuals. The  heart  of  this  is  that  all 
earnings  will  be  allowed  to  be  with- 
drawn tax  free  after  7  years.  The 
family  savings  account  also  provides 
investors  with  the  incentives  and  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  promote  long-term 
savings. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  capital  gains  proposal.  It  is  the 
second  leg  of  the  President's  economic 
package.  Under  the  legislation,  individ- 
uals will  be  allowed  to  exclude  a  per- 
centage of  their  capital  gains  from 
taxation  on  a  sliding  scale. 

The  time  for  posturing  and  delaying 
on  capital  gains  tax  should  be  over. 
The  House  and  Senate  are  both  on 
record  in  support  of  a  cut  in  capital 
gains  and,  more  important,  the  Ameri- 
can people  spoke  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  initiative  when  they  elected 
George  Bush  as  President. 

Congress  needs  to  put  its  partisan 
differences  aside  and  agree  on  a  cap- 
ital gains  cut  that  will  spur  economic 
growth  and  fuel  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  that  has  historically  propelled 
this  Nation  to  greatness. 

Further,  the  third  leg  is  the  home 
ownership  initiative.  Under  this  provi- 
sion. Americans  who  have  contributed 
to  IRA's  will  now  have  access  to  a  pool 
of  savings  that  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood they  will  be  able  to  buy  their 
first  home.  This  would  become  effec- 
tive in  1991. 

By  making  existing  IRA's  more  flexi- 
ble, the  President's  proposal  will  en- 
courage more  people  to  save  through 
IRA's,  while  at  the  same  time  facilitat- 
ing the  goal  of  first-time  home  owner- 
ship. It  is  no  secret,  the  broad  econom- 
ic contribution  that  this  brings. 

Mr  President,  for  those  who  would 
argue  that  IRA's  do  not  encourage 
savings,  I  simply  ask  my  colleagues  to 
refer  to  their  own  personal  situation. 
How  many  of  us  have  previously  had 
IRA's?  We  made  a  contribution  during 
a  time  the  allowance  was  provided.  We 
do  not  make  that  contribution  any- 
more The  incentive  is  gone.  And  when 
we  take  away  the  incentive,  obviously 
the  results  are  that  we  do  something 
else  with  the  money.  Instead  of  saving 


it,  perhaps  we  spend  it.  Or  we  save  it 
in  a  different  maimer.  Truly,  IRA's 
were  a  meaningful  contribution  to  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  February  4 
Washington  Post  issue  by  Frank  Levy 
and  Richard  C.  Michael  entitled  "Why 
America  Won't  Save"  that  I  ask  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  America  Won't  Save 
(By  Prank  Levy  and  Richard  C.  Michel) 
"We  need  to  save  more."  said  F>resident 
Bush  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  and 
he  offered  a  modest  ■Family  Savings  Plan." 
along  with  his  trademark  capital-gains  tax 
cut,  to  foster  that  result.  But  the  president's 
plan  is  likely  to  be  no  more  effectual  than 
his  predecessors  more  generous  tax  and  sav- 
ings incentives  because  it  fails  to  address 
the  clash  of  cultural  and  economic  forces  at 
the  heart  of  our  savings  problem.  Specifical- 
ly, a  high-consumption  mentality,  bom  of 
the  boom  times  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  has 
carried  forward  into  a  period  in  which  limit- 
ed economic  mobility  has  become  the  reality 
for  many  Americans. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Americans  have 
been  saving  at  rates  low  enough  to  cheat 
our  future.  The  personal  savings  rate  has 
recently  staged  a  small  recovery,  but  the  na- 
tional savings  rate— persons,  business  and 
the  government  combined— remains  at  13 
percent  of  GNP.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  we 
saved  16  percent  of  GNP  and  international 
competition  has  sharply  increased  our  cap- 
ital needs  since  then. 

Will  a  tax  incentive  do  the  trick?  The 
answer  depends  on  why  savings  declined  in 
the  first  place.  The  standard  story— savings 
were  depressed  by  all  those  baby-boomers  in 
their  young,  high-spending  years— is  wrong. 
It  does  not  explain  why  young  families 
today  save  less  than  the  young  families  of 
25  years  ago.  And  it  says  nothing  about  the 
growth  of  the  federal  budget  deficit  which 
now  reduces  the  national  savings  rate  by 
one-sixth.  A  better  explanation  comes  from 
what  we  can  call  the  curse  of  the  comfort 
zone. 

The  story  begins  17  years  ago  when  cul- 
ture and  the  economy  first  collided.  Prom 
World  War  II  through  the  early  1970s,  the 
U.S.  economy  grew  at  a  remarkable  pace. 
Average  family  income  doubled  from 
$16,000  to  $33,000  (all  figures  are  in  today's 
dollars).  To  the  man  in  the  street,  rapid 
growth  meant  rapid  upward  mobility.  The 
proportion  of  the  U.S.  population  in  poverty 
fell  from  32  percent  in  1949  to  15  percent  in 
1970  without  substantial  redistribution.  The 
proportion  of  familes  who  owned  their 
homes  rose  from  43  percent  to  63  percent. 
The  middle  class  was  growing  rapidly  not 
because  incomes  were  becoming  much  more 
equal  (they  weren't)  but  because  incomes 
were  growing  and  more  families  could 
afford  a  middle-class  life. 

Rapid  growth  stopped  in  1973.  It  feU 
victim  to  OPEC  oil  price  increases  and  a 
sudden  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  labor 
productivity— what  we  now  call  the  competi- 
tiveness problem.  In  1987.  the  income  of  the 
average  family  stood  at  $33,500,  a  gain  of 
only  $500  over  15  years. 

In  an  earlier  time,  slower  growth  might 
have  been  a  signal  to  consume  less  and  save 
more.  But  a  quarter-century  of  fast  growth 
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had  brought  the  curse  of  the  comfort  zone: 
The  belief  that  we  had  solved  the  problem 
of  production  and  the  economy  no  longer 
needed  constant  tending.  A  small  example: 
In  the  early  1970s,  only  half  of  male  college 
freshmen  said  "making  a  lot  of  money"  was 
very  Important  in  their  lives  (80  percent  say 
so  today).  Altruism  aside,  these  freshmen 
knew  they  would  outeam  their  parents  no 
matter  what  jobs  they  took.  Economic  ex- 
perts implicitly  agreed.  Their  forecasts  kept 
predicting  growth  would  rebound.  And  so 
people  started  to  cut  back  on  savings  to 
keep  consumption  growing. 

At  first  glance,  this  neat  story  does  not 
square  with  the  data.  Department  of  Com- 
merce statistics  say  that  the  personal  sav- 
ings rate  held  steady  in  the  1970s  and  de- 
clined sharply  in  the  early  1980s,  well  after 
stagnation  had  set  in.  But  the  Department 
of  Commerce  defines  "personal  savings"  as 
the  sum  of  two  kinds  of  money:  individuals" 
discretionary  savings  and  employer  pay- 
ments to  employee  pension  funds.  Brook- 
ings economist  Barry  Bosworth  has  shown 
that  employers  in  the  late  1970s  were  bring- 
ing pension  fund  reserves  into  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  new  ERISA  legislation. 
As  a  result,  their  pension  payments  were  ab- 
normally high.  When  these  payments  are 
removed  from  the  official  data,  the  savings 
rate  of  individuals  begins  to  decline  in  about 
1975. 

The  reluctance  to  save  came  at  a  particu- 
larly bad  time.  Through  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  rapid  growth  reflected  adequate  in- 
vestment combined  with  innovations  devel- 
oped in  the  1930s  and  1940s:  jet  propulsion, 
television,  synthetic  materials,  improved 
food  processing.  By  the  early  1970s,  many  of 
these  innovations  had  nm  their  course:  they 
no  longer  provided  a  steady  stimulus  for 
productivity  gain.  Continued  rapid  growth 
would  have  required  higher  savings  and  in- 
vestment, the  opposite  of  what  occurred. 

Sociologist  David  Reisman  saw  the  prob- 
lem in  a  prescient  1969  quote:  "Contrary  to 
what  I  once  thought,  the  economy  is  not 
self-propelling.  We  can  see  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  problems  that  arise  when  a  so- 
ciety becomes  psychologically  postindustrial 
long  before  the  economic  infrastructure  is 
sound  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  steady 
rising  expectations." 

By  1981,  the  reluctance  to  save  had  spread 
to  the  federal  budget.  No  one  likes  a  deficit, 
but  the  budget  deficit's  component  parts- 
big  tax  cuts  and  the  retention  of  most  pro- 
grams—had broad  political  support  because 
they  kept  consumption  growing.  The  budget 
deficit  further  lowered  the  national  savings 
rate.  And  by  opening  the  door  for  the  trade 
deficit,  it  undercut  mobility  in  a  particularly 
focused  way. 

The  shift  in  mobility  patterns  during  the 
1980s  is  striking.  Between  1979  and  1987, 
the  average  income  of  30-year-old  college- 
educated  men  rose  slightly  from  $28,500  to 
$29,900.  But  the  average  income  of  30-year- 
old  high  school-educated  men  fell  from 
$24,200  to  $19,900.  The  declining  incomes  of 
younger  high  school  men  reflected  declining 
demand  for  their  skills,  a  casualty  of  the 
trade  deficit  and  its  impact  on  manufactur- 
ing employment. 

In  assembling  these  facts,  we  begin  to  see 
one  version  of  the  future.  If  1980-88  growth 
rates  continue,  today's  typical  30  year-old 
man  with  four  years  of  college  will  have 
peak  earnings  of  $46,200  (today's  dollars). 
$2,100  more  than  his  college-educated  fa- 
ther's best  year.  Today's  30-year-old  man 
with  four  years  of  high  school  will  reach  a 
peak  of  $26,300,  $3,200  less  than  his  father's 


best  year.  Taken  together,  these  young  men 
and  their  families  will  reach  retirement 
with  an  average  net  wealth  about  half  of 
what  their  parents  can  expect  to  have. 

Sons  replicating  fathers  (or  falling  a  little 
short)  sounds  more  like  a  class  system  than 
the  American  Dream.  In  a  world  of  limited 
mobility,  few  people  make  big  economic 
gains  over  their  lives.  More  feel  the  threat 
of  sliding  down  the  economic  scale.  People 
scramble  for  individual  advantage  and 
public  purpose  becomes  increasingly  sus- 
pect. The  government  faces  a  permanent 
taxpayers'  revolt  in  which  Martian  explora- 
tion, research  and  development,  and  aid  to 
the  poor  join  a  growing  list  of  luxuries  we 
cannot  afford. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  it  helps  to 
explain  the  two  obstacles  to  higher  savings. 
First,  the  costs  of  slow  growth  have,  so  far, 
proceeded  from  the  bottom  up.  College 
graduates  gained  from  the  trade  deficit 
through  cheap  Toyotas  and  Sonys.  But 
young  male  high  school  graduates  lost  sub- 
stantial income  and  high-school  dropouts 
lost  still  more.  If  an  inadequate  savings  rate 
had  threatened  the  incomes  of  talk  show 
hosts  and  editorial  writers,  the  deficit  would 
have  taken  on  a  much  greater  urgency. 

The  other  obstacle  to  change  is  the  econo- 
my's remarkable  ability  to  function  as 
smoothly  in  decline  as  in  growth.  For  most 
of  the  20th  century,  economic  troubles  have 
centered  on  inflation  and  unemployment, 
both  of  which  provide  good  visuals  for  the 
evening  news.  The  inadequate  savings  prob- 
lem is  equally  serious,  but  it  produces  no 
great  fireworks  and  so  can  be  ignored.  In- 
comes grow  slowly,  we  continue  to  borrow 
from  abroad  to  supplement  consumption,  in- 
terest rates  stay  high  to  attract  foreign  cap- 
ital, domestic  investment  (in  both  produc- 
tion and  people)  remains  too  low— and  so  in- 
comes continue  to  grow  slowly.  Limited  eco- 
nomic mobility  becomes  a  fact  of  life. 

The  savings  story,  then,  is  less  about  tax 
incentives  than  about  culture,  a  culture  that 
bombards  us  with  messages  to  buy  things— 
to  not  save— every  day.  In  the  context,  the 
key  to  increased  savings  is  a  change  in  na- 
tional outlook.  A  Utopian  thought?  Hardly. 
Within  recent  memory,  the  national  outlook 
has  changed  on  cigarette  smoking,  the  seri- 
ousness of  drunk  driving,  physical  exercise, 
casual  sex  (we've  been  through  two  rever- 
sals on  this  one),  and  diet.  Think  of  under- 
saving as  cholesterol:  Both  are  the  byprod- 
uct of  immediate  gratification,  neither  In- 
volves short-run  cost,  both  accrue  slowly 
with  real  dangers  in  the  future. 

To  complete  the  analogy,  we  need  a  public 
information  campaign  that  talks  about  inad- 
equate savings  as  plainly  as  we  talk  about 
cholesterol.  If  the  president  believes  we  are 
not  saving  enough,  he  should  say  so.  But 
the  president  must  also  admit  frankly  that 
saving  more  also  means  that,  in  the  short 
run,  we  must  consume  less.  If  he  thinks  in- 
adequate saving  helps  explain  our  slow  wage 
growth,  or  why  we  have  to  scrimp  on  aid  to 
Eastern  Europe,  he  should  say  so.  We  are 
ready  for  such  a  message:  Almost  three  out 
of  four  respondents  in  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  poll  believe  the  Japanese- economy 
is  now  stronger  than  ours. 

Beyond  frank  talk,  the  administration 
needs  to  publish  minimum  guidelines  on 
what  people  ought  to  save:  a  simple  sched- 
ule that  relates  annual  savings  to  family 
income  and  age.  In  an  eunbiguous  world,  dis- 
interested rules  of  thumb  are  powerful 
guides  (there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
limits  set  for  Reagan-era  IRA  accounts 
acted  as  a  guide  in  this  way).  And  in  a  world 


with  guidelines  on  everything  from  salt 
intake  to  safe  sex,  a  problem  without  guide- 
lines is  not  seen  as  a  problem. 

Honest  talk,  savings  guidelines  and  a  tax 
incentive  would  almost  put  inadequate  sav- 
ings in  the  proper  light.  The  only  missing 
piece  is  action  on  the  budget  deficit.  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  savings  program 
without  addressing  the  deficit.  It  \s  possible 
to  lecture  the  nation  on  cholesterol  while 
holding  a  pastrami  sandwich.  The  two  cases 
should  yield  roughly  comparable  results. 

In  a  world  of  shopping  malls,  savings  is 
about  dull  banks  and  passbooks.  In  the  real 
world,  saving  is  al)out  the  future.  The  trick 
is  to  create  a  future  that  is  large  enough  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  To  highlight 
very  briefly  a  couple  of  things  that 
struck  my  eye,  the  national  savings 
rate,  personal,  business,  and  govern- 
ment combined,  remained  in  this  coun- 
try at  13  percent  of  GNP.  But  in  the 
1950's  and  the  1960's,  we  saved  at  16 
percent  of  GNP. 

For  most  of  the  20th  century,  eco- 
nomic troubles  have  centered  on  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  both  of 
which  provide  good  visuals  for,  per- 
haps, the  evening  news.  The  inad- 
equate savings  problem  is  what  we 
should  be  concerned  with.  It  is  serious, 
but  it  produces  no  great  fireworks,  so 
it  is  often  ignored  by  the  public  media. 

Incomes  grow  slowly.  We  continue  to 
borrow  from  abroad  to  supplement 
consimiption.  Interest  rates  stay  high 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  E>omestic  in- 
vestments in  both  production  and 
people  remain  too  low.  So  incomes 
continue  to  grow  slowly.  Limited  eco- 
nomic mobility  becomes  a  fact  of  life. 

This  is  a  quote  from  that  article,  Mr. 
President. 

Clearly,  we  have  had  a  policy  in 
recent  years  of  penalizing  savers  in  the 
United  States:  penalties  in  such  areas 
as  taxing  and  the  interest  on  savings 
accounts.  Yet,  we  reward  debt.  We 
have  had  the  availability  of  charging 
off  interest  on  our  credit  cards.  Fortu- 
nately, that  is  no  longer  allowed,  but 
clearly  we  have  not  followed  other 
countries,  particularly  Japan.  Now  we 
are  seeing  it  in  Europe,  where  there 
are  incentives  provided  by  government 
to  encourage  savings. 

Without  the  pool  of  adequate  sav- 
ings, we  have  become  dependent  on 
foreign  investment  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  That  foreign  invest- 
ment, of  course,  is  underwriting  our 
deficit.  Having  spent  some  24  years  as 
a  banker  from  Alaska,  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  one  who  holds  another's 
mortgage  is  quite  significant. 

Whether  it  be  short-term  invest- 
ments in  underwTitlng  our  deficit,  the 
theory  is  the  same.  We  are  becoming 
dependent  on  that  foreign  investment 
to  finance  our  deficit,  and  that  is  a 
very,  very  dangerous  position. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  today.  I  think  it  is  a 
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start  in  the  right  direction.  I  wish  it  different  proposals  but  does  not  make  constraint  on  the  Committee's  consideration 
would  go  farther,  and  I  will  look  for-  a  specific  recommendation.  Rather,  it  o^  a^y  alteration  of  Title  IV. 
ward  to  the  opportunity  to  introduce  calls  for  simply  broadening  the  discus-  ^°^  "^°^^  ""'^  ^  t^^e  class  of  units  operat- 
amendments   to   provide    further   en-  sion  of  these   issues  so  that  we  can  "^k  below  1.2.  the  biU  allocates  em^ionsal- 
couragement    for    saving,    which     I  learn    further    about    what    kinds   of  XTtZ^ZTJ^n^'^^'^^^^^'^'ite 
think  IS  absolutely  needed  at  this  cru-  changes    will    best    address    our    col-  ^nd  its  fuel  consumption  baseline  for  the 
cial  time.  leagues'  concerns.  years  1985-1987  by  a  factor  of  120  percent 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  In  an  effort  to  do  just  that— broaden  cthe  120  percent  solution").  Some  have  ex- 
floor,  Mr.  President.  the    consideration    of    these    Lssues— I  pressed  concern  that  this  formula  fails  to 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair.  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  provide  enough  allowances  to  each  of  the 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.  memo  to  mvself  and  Senator  Chafee  ^'^  ^  'his  class-although  the  formula 

Kohl).     The    Senator     from     Rhode  be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately  *^°f^  *Pf "  *°  ^^°X!:^f  *,  "^"^^^er  of  units 

Tij  riiii-n              Ti                 1  With    allowances    that,     in    effect,    would 

^b"'^x>VTT      ^>,   .          .V,      K     ■  following  this  colloquy.  I  ask  my  col-  exceed  their  emissions/operating  capacity, 

Mr.    PELL.    What    is    the    business  leagues  to  study   the  memo   and  get  thus  giving  those  units  an  initial  "bank  ac- 

before  the  Chamber?  back   to   us  with   their  reactions  and  count".  According  to  information  provided 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  suggestions  as  quickly  as  possible.  to  Committee  staff,  the  120  percent  solution 

Senate    is    presently    in    a    period    of  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  utilities  in  tuiy 

morning  business  which  is  scheduled  Senator  B.4ucus'  suggestion  is  an  ex-  one  of  three  situations:  1 )  those  whose  1985 

to  end  at  10  a.m.  cellent    one.    Committee    staff    have  emissions    rates    were   significantly    below 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  done  a  good  job  presenting  the  various  'heir  legally  aUowable  rates,  typically  as  a 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  issues  raised  by  the  way  our  acid  rain  if„"s  of  t^lp^Zf.".^,i.i  7;,'^^^^^^^^^         '" 

^1-      ■r.-i-.-nr^TT.^TiT.^    ^i-n-.T.r-.i-.Ti     -T.>-  J     1        -ii-       ,           i_  1985.  2)  those  whose  capcity  utilization  was 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  provisions    deal    with    clean    burning  low  m  the  years  1985-1987    and  3)  those 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  plants.  Their  memo  is  directly  respon-  whose   emissions   were   so   low   that   they 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  sive  to  what  we  asked  for.  I  think  it  would  not  be  allocated  enough  allowances  to 

roll.  would  help  us  reach  a  quick  and  con-  create  a  bank  of  internal  offsets  available  to 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I  structive  resolution  of  these  issues  if  meet  growth,  fuel-mix  or  new  unit  needs. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  our  colleagues  and  their  staffs  studied  '^°  respond  to  these  concerns.  Committee 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  the  staff  memorandum  and  then  let  us  f  *"  ^*^^.  ^^^"  examining  several  options 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  know     which     options     they     prefer.  [^^  ^^TialT  ^''"'"^""^  ^^*^  "^^^^  ^° 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very  much.  Although  staff  have  not  completed  their 

TERRY  ANDERSON  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  analysis  of  the  emissions  consequences  of 

randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  options  which  we  are  considering  most 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  the  Record,  as  follows:  activity,  we  believe  that  the  importance  of 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  Memorandum  ^^^  issue  to  a  variety  of  Members  demands 
today  marks  the  1.788th  day  that  February  2  1990  that  we  broaden  the  discussion  of  these  op- 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap-  xo:  Senator  Baucus.  Senator  Chafee.  ^1°"^.°  determine  which,  if  any.  addresses 
tivity  in  Beirut.  From:  Staff.  Committee  on  Environment  Members    concerns.    Accordingly    the   bal- 

and  Public  Works.  ^%%  ."/.'^^  memorandum  Present  current 

Re:   Work   in   Progress  on   Emissions   In-  staff  thinking  on  the  Class  of  1985. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE    "CLASS  OP  erea-ses  for  Utility  Units  Emitting  SO2  at  a  the  options 

o™o  r^f  ^F-^P  ^^^  PROVI-  rate  below  1.2  Ibs./mmBtu.  Title  IV.  S.  1630  There  are  several  options  that  staff  have 
JslUNb  Uf  b.  IbJO  (  The  Class  of  85 'V  identified  as  emissions  neutral  and  there- 
Mr  BAUCUS  Mr  President  a  ^^''"^  memorandum  responds  to  your  re-  fore  acceptable  for  further  consideration. 
number  of  our  colleagues  have 'ap-  i^fs'  that  staff  develop  and  examine  alter-  Several  other  options  have  been  examined 
nroached  me  concpmine  nrovisions  \n  "^"^'^'^  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  utility  and  have  been  rejected  as  unacceptable  at 
th2^<.iH  J?^  ,^^^c.roT?L?^2i^u^ol  ""'^^  "'°''"^'^  ^^'  subsection  405  (c)  through  present  because,  without  other  changes  in 
the  acid  ram  program  that  permit  cer-  .  n  Mn  Title  IV  of  S.  1630.  Title  IV.  they  would  result  in  emissions  in 
tarn  utility  plants  to  increase  their  background  excess  of  8.9  million  tons-le..  3.8  million 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  year  j^  reported  Title  IV  of  S  1630  the  acid  ^°^  ^^om  units  covered  by  Class  of  1985  and 
2000  by  roughly  20  percent  over  1985  rain   provisions  of  the  Committee's  Clean  related  provisions. 

levels.  Though  all  recognize  that  these  Air  bill,  requires  utility  units  emitting  sulfur  Section  405(c)'(h)  of  S  1630-The  120 

provisions  are  intended  to  give  an  ad-  dioxide  (  ■SO-')  at  a  rate  greater  than  1.2  percent  solution 

vantage   to  clean-burning   plants   pre-  |bs^'mmBtu  to  reduce  their  emissions  to  a  According  to  EPA's  analysis,  the  120  per- 

cisely  because  they  are  clean-buming  evel  equal  to  1.2  Ibs./mmBtu  multip  led  by  ^^^^  solution  generates  the  following  alloca- 

and  that  S.    1630  offers  a  better  ap-  their  baseline  fuel  consumption  (i.e..  the  av-  ^^^^. 

proach  than  parallel  provisions  in  the  "*«f  f"*"^  ^."^"""''^oirni^^t^^^lJ"^^)'/'"^  Mnuon  /««. 

Kill     ty^t^^iA^rTt     xi,.cv,     »-o^c^i*»„^     f^  in  Btu)  in  the  year  2000.  when  Phase  II  of  Million  tons 

bill    President    Bush    transniitted    to  the  acid  ram  program  begins.  In  effect,  sub-     Coal  Units  Under  1.2 2.64 

Congre^,  some  believe  that  the  specil-  .sections  405(d)-(f)  permit  utility  units  that  Mixed   Oil/Gas   Units   Between   0.4 

ics  of  the  provisions  may  have  unin-  operated  at  a  .sulfur  dioxide  CSO,")  emis-        and  1.2 31 

tended  effects.  sions  rate  under  1.2  Ibs./mmBtu  in  1985  to  Mixed  Oil/Gas  Units  Under  0  4'  12 
I  have  repeatedly  told  our  colleagues  increase  their  emissions  by  roughly  20%  be-  ,  consistent  with  the  intentions  expressed  m  the 
that  we  are  making  a  vigorous  effort—  ginning  in  the  year  2000.  Committee  Report.  EPA  interpreted  section  405[f] 
as  we  are  on  all  issues — to  be  respon-  ^^^  estimates  that  these  provisions  and  10  reflect  an  intent  to  permit  units  in  this  category 
sive  to  their  concerns  provided  of  Provisions  applying  to  small,  'grandfa-  to  emit  at  120  percent  times  their  states  Implemen- 
CQurse  that  we  not  he  sL^keri  t'n  make  thered"  and  gas-burning  units  will  result  in  Nation  Plan  tSIPl  limit  only  for  that  portion  of 
course  mat  we  not  t)e  asked  to  make  ^  t^^^,  ^^  33  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  emissions  from  ^^^  y«"  »hen  these  units  used  on.  Accordingly. 
changes  that  will  result  m  the  acid  units  in  the  latter  group  the  Class  of  '85  in  *^*  sssumed  that,  m  effect,  these  units  would  re- 
rain  program  permitting  more  than  8.9  the  vear  2000    At  the  same  time    EPA  est!  '^*"'*  allowances  equal  to  120  percent  multiplied  by 

million   tons  of  sulfur  dioxide   emis-  Zd!r^TL^  Zr!''Z.T:s.'Z^%  'SZ^"^^  TJ^^  lZX':^.^'.o'^u.°::^. 

sions  beginnmg  in  the  year  2000.  ductions  will  be  emitting,  in  the  year  2000,  result  in  290.000  tons  of  emissions,  which  would 

Accordingly,  Senator  Chafee  and  I  ^l  million  tons.  Thus,  to  achieve  the  "10-  excceed  the  committees  8.9  minion  ton  objective 

asked  the  staff  of   the  Environment  miU'on  ton"  acid  rain  reduction  objective  ^y  no.ooo  tons. 

and  Public  Works  Committee  to  exam-  '5°"8ht   by    both    the   Committee   and   the  Thus,  the   120%  formula  would  allocate 

Ine    different    wavs    of    allocatine    in  ^"^^    Administration    requires    that    total  3.08  million  tons  of  allowances  to  the  three 

creased     emissions     to     clean  hurnin^  "'M'"*'  "^*'*^^'  emissions  be  limited  to  8.9  types  of  plants  listed  above.  (EPA's  analysis 

^lotT:    QtJ^rf..  ?^            clean-burnmg  m„i,on  tons  in  the  year  2000.,  It  is  the  un-  did  not  account  for  the  effect  of  the  Clean 

plants,  fatail  just  completed  a  memo-  derstanding  of  staff  that  meeting  this  8.9-  States  Credit.  Thus,  sub-1.2  units  were  as- 

randimi  on  this  subject  that  evaluates  million-ton  limit  continues  to  be  the  binding  sumed  to  receive  emissions  allowances  under 
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the  120%  formula.)  Section  405  also  allo- 
cates 0.3  million  tons  to  units  that  will  have 
begun  operation,  between  1985  and  the  date 
of  enactment.  In  addition,  section  405(c) 
permitting  units  with  a  capacity  below  75 
megawatts  and  operating  at  a  rate  above  1.2 
to  avoid  any  reduction  obligations  provided 
they  continued  to  operate  at  their  1985  rate. 
EPA  projects  0.4  million  tons  of  emissions 
from  these  units  in  2000.  Finally,  section 
405  requires  units  90%  or  more  of  whose 
fuel  in  1985  was  natural  gas  to  maintain 
their  1985  emissions  rate.  These  units  are 
projected  by  EPA  to  have  no  SO2  emissions. 
Total  emissions  from  the  120%  solution  and 
allied  provisions  under  section  405  are  thus 
estimated  to  be  no  more  than  3.78  million 
tons. 

Emissions- Neutral  Options 

The  options  described  below  are  emissions 
neutral  as  compared  to  the  120%  solution. 
Option  1  (  "The  65%/35%  Solution") 

This  option  would  replace  the  120%  for- 
mula by  allocating  emissions  allowances  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  that  multiplied  coal 
units'  actual  1985  emissions  rates  and  their 
fuel  baseline  adjusted  to  reflect  at  65%  op- 
erating capacity  factor.  Mixed  oil  and  gas 
units  would  receive  allowances  according  to 
a  formula  that  multiplied  their  actual  emis- 
sions rate  and  their  fuel  baseline  adjusted  to 
reflect  a  35%  operating  capacity  factor. 
(This  capacity  factor  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  mixed  oil  and  gas  units 
are  used  only  to  meet  peak  demand.  At 
present,  these  units  average  just  under  30% 
capacity.)  This  option  would  generate  the 
following  allocations: 

Million  tons 

Coal  Units  under  1.2 2.62 

Mixed   Oil/Gas   Units   Between   0.4 

and  1.2 35 

Mixed  Oil/Gas  Units  Below  0.4 16 

Total 3.13 

Option  2  (SIP  or  1.0) 
This  option  simply  replaces  the  120%  for- 
mula with  one  that  allocates  emissions  al- 
lowances by  multiplying  units'  baselines  and 
the  lower  of  their  SIP  rate  limits  or  a  1.0 
rate.  The  results  of  this  formula  would  be: 

Million  tons 

Coal  Units  Under  1.2 2.70 

Mixed   Oil/Gas   Units   Between   0.4 

and  1.2 27 

Mixed  Oil/Gas  Units  Below  0.4 18 


Total. 


3.15 

Option  3  (EPA  Option  A) 
Committee  staff  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
compromise  proposal  for  the  Class  of  '85 
which  the  Bush  Administration  has  shared 
with  staff  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Units  with  emissions 
rates  below  0.6  would  receive  the  product  of 
the  lesser  of  SIP  or  0.6  and  baseline  multi- 
plied by  120%.  Allowances  for  units  emitting 
at  a  rating  between  0.6  and  1.2  would  equal 
each  imit's  actual  1985  rate  multiplied  by 
baseline  and  120%.  Coal-fired  NSPS  units 
that  came  on-line  in  the  early  '80's  could  re- 
ceive allowances  according  to  the  65%  ca- 
pacity formula.  Units  burning  more  than 
90%  of  their  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural  gas 
during  the  baseline  period  would  be  treated 
as  they  are  under  S.1630.  To  ensure  the 
emissions  neutrality  of  this  proposal,  the 
EPA  has  included  in  this  option  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Clean  States  Credit  (the  EPA  is 
taking  the  position  that  the  Clean  States 
Credit  increases  emissions  by  260.000  tons) 
and  the  requirement  that  all  units  emitting 


at  a  greater-than-1.2  rate,  including  those 
smaller  in  capacity  than  75  megawatts, 
reduce  their  emissions  to  the  product  of  1.2 
Ibs./mmBtu  multiplied  by  baseline,  unless 
such  units  are  part  of  systems  whose  total 
capacity  is  under  250  megawatts.  Units  in 
this  latter  category  would  receive  allow- 
ances equal  to  their  actual  1985  rate  multi- 
plied by  baseline.  The  emissions  allowances 
allocated  under  this  formula  would  equal: 

Million  tons 

Coal  Units  Under  1.2 2.85 

Mixed   Oil/Gas   Units   Between   0.4 

and  1.2 31 

Mixed  Oil/Gas  Units  Below  0.4 16 


Total. 


3.32 

Emission  neutrality  is  achieved  since 
large-system  small  units  will  be  required  to 
make  approximately  0.20  million  tons  of  re- 
ductions. 

Rejected  Options:  "Cap-Busters" 

The  options  described  below  would  result 
in  at  least  320,000  tons  of  emissions  above 
the  3.8  million  tons  allotted  to  the  Class  of 
'85  in  S.  1630.  Inclusion  of  any  one  of  these 
options  in  the  bill  would  thus  defeat  the  ob- 
jective—again, shared  by  both  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Bush  Administration— of  main- 
taining utility  emissions  at  an  aimual  total 
of  8.9  million  tons. 

Consequently,  it  is  staff's  understanding 
that  the  Committee  would  oppose  these  op- 
tions without  additional  changes  in  other 
provisions  of  Title  IV  that  secured  addition- 
al emissions  reductions  to  offset  the  emis- 
sions increases  that  would  result  from  these 
options. 

Option  4  (The  120-65/35  Option) 

This  option  would  permit  operating  com- 
panies to  choose  between  receiving  allow- 
ances either  according  to  the  120%  solution 
formula  or  according  to  a  formula  multiply- 
ing their  1985  actual  emissions  by  their  fuel 
consumption  baseline  adjusted  to  reflect  op- 
erations at  65%  capacity  for  units  burning 
coal  or  a  35%  capacity  for  units  using  oil 
and  gas.  Resulting  emissions  allocations  to 
coal  and  mixed  fuel  units  would  be  3.49  mil- 
lion tons,  which  would  "bust  the  cap"  by  ap- 
proximately 400,000  tons. 

Option  5  (The  120-SIP/l.O  Option) 

This  option  would  permit  operating  com- 
panies to  choose  between  receiving  allow- 
ances either  according  to  the  120%  solution 
or  according  to  a  formula  which  multiplies 
their  fuel  baseline  and  the  lower  of  each 
unit's  SIP  emissions  rate  or  a  1.0  emissions 
rate.  Resulting  emissions  allocations  to  coal 
and  mixed  fuel  units  would  be  3.47  million 
tons,  which  would  "bust  the  cap"  by  ap- 
proximately 400,000  tons. 

Option  6  (Reduced  Triple  Option) 

This  option  would  permit  operating  com- 
panies a  "triple  option".  Allowances  would 
be  allocated  either  according  to  a  115%  (as 
opposed  to  120%)  formula  or  according  to 
the  65%/35%  capacity  formula  or  according 
to  a  formula  that  for  units  operating  at  a 
rate  below  0.6  would  multiply  their  fuel 
baseline  by  the  lower  of  their  SIP  or  0.6  and 
for  imits  between  0.6  and  1.2  would  multiply 
their  baseline  by  their  actual  1985  rate.  Re- 
sulting emissions  allocations  to  coal  and 
mixed  fuel  units  would  be  3.54  million  tons, 
which  would  "bust  the  cap"  by  approxi- 
mately 460,000. 

Option  7  (Full  Triple  Option/ 

This  option  would  permJt  operating  com- 
panies a  selection  of  either  the  120%  formu- 
la, the  65%/35%  formula  or  the  SIP/1.0  for- 
mula.   Resulting    emissions    allocations    to 


coal  and  mixed  fuel  units  would  be  3.83  mil- 
lion tons,  "busting  the  cap"  by  about 
750,000  tons. 

Option  8  (The  65%-SIP/l.O  Option) 
This  option  would  permit  operating  com- 
panies a  selection  of  either  the  120%  formu- 
la, the  65%/35%  formula  or  the  SIP/1.0  for- 
mula. Resulting  emissions  allocations  to 
coal  and  mixed  fuel  units  would  be  3.67  mil- 
lion tons,  "busting  the  cap"  by  approximate- 
ly 590,000  tons. 

Option  9  (Mixed  formiUaJ 
This  option  would  permit  holding  compa- 
nies to  choose  between  the  65%  capacity  ap- 
proach or  the  SIP/ 1.0  formula  for  their  coal 
plants,  would  treat  mixed  oil  and  gas  units 
between  0.4  and  1.2  under  the  120%  formu- 
la, would  allocate  allowances  to  mixed  fuel 
plants  under  0.4  by  multiplying  baseline  by 
the  lower  of  SIP  or  0.4  and  require  imits 
with  less  than  75  megawatts  capacity  emit- 
ting over  2.0  to  reduce  emissions  to  the 
product  of  2.0  and  baseline.  The  proposal 
would  result  in  3.53  million  tons  of  emis- 
sions from  coal  and  mixed  fuel  units,  "bust- 
ing the  cap  "  by  320,000  tons  when  the  emis- 
sions reductions  proposed  for  smaller  plants 
are  taken  into  account. 

gas-dominated  units 

As  reported,  section  405(h)  permits  units 
using  more  than  90%  gas  in  the  baseline 
period  to  increase  their  emissions  so  long  as 
they  operate  at  their  1985  emissions  rate. 
The  subsection  provides  that  if  a  imit  faces 
a  gas  supply  curtailment  and  thus  must  use 
rate-increasing  oil.  it  can  purchase  allow- 
ances from  the  EPA's  2%  set-aside  pool. 
This  subsection  was  projected  to  have  no 
emissions  consequences. 

An  additional  option  would  permit  these 
units  to  or>erate  at  a  0.125  emissions  rate,  re- 
flecting operations  using  0.5  oil  25%  of  the 
time.  Units  operating  at  a  higher  annual 
rate  could  still  be  in  compliance  if  they  had 
acquired,  from  the  private  market,  allow- 
ances equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
emissions  had  they  been  operating  at  0.125 
multiplied  by  baseline  and  their  total  emis- 
sions for  the  year  In  which  they  exceeded 
the  0.125  rate  limit.  Units  would  also  be  In 
compliance  in  years  in  which  their  operat- 
ing rate  exceeded  0.125  if  in  those  years 
their  total  emissions  were,  as  a  result  of  de- 
creased operations,  lower  in  total  than  the 
product  of  0.125  and  their  baseline.  This 
change  would  result  in  150,000  tons  of  emis- 
sions. 

Because  this  option  would  permit  up  to 
150,000  additional  tons,  it  would  only  be 
available  if  it  were  coupled  with  a  change 
that  produced  ain  offsetting  amount  of  emis- 
sions reductions. 

Such  offsetting  reductions  could  be 
achieved  by  requiring  all  units  with  a  capac- 
ity below  75  megatts  and  op>erating  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  1.2  that  are  pau-t  of  utility  sys- 
tems with  a  total  capacity  of  500  megawatts 
to  reduce  their  emissions  to  a  level  equal  to 
1.2  Ibs./nunBtu  multiplied  by  baselie.  Since 
these  units  do  not  have  suiy  reduction  obli- 
gations under  S.  1630  as  reported,  such  a 
change  would  yield  approximately  150.000 
tons  In  additional  emissions  reductions.  In 
addition,  as  a  result  of  being  subject  to  an 
emissions  reduction  requirement,  these 
units  would  be  able  to  bank  allowances  upon 
retirement,  an  option  not  available  to  them 
under  Title  IV  as  reported. 

Note.— This  option  would  not  be  available 
under  EPA  option  A. 
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NEW  UNITS  AND  BASELINE 

Committee  staff  are  also  reviewing  a  vari- 
ety of  proposals  to  facilitate  new  units'  ef- 
forts to  obtain  offsets  and  to  give  sources 
flexibility  in  identifying  the  three-year 
period  used  In  baseline  calculations. 


POSITIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  South  African  President  F.W. 
de  Klerk  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment would  release  imprisoned  Afri- 
can National  Congress  [ANC]  leader 
Nelson  Mandela  and  other  political 
prisoners  and  detainees,  lift  the  bans 
and/or  restrictions  on  the  ANC,  the 
United  Democratic  Front  [UDF]  and 
other  antiapartheid  organizations,  and 
remove  certain  regulations  imposed 
under  the  nationwide  state  of  emer- 
gency which  has  been  in  place  since 
June  1986.  I  welcome  President  de 
Klerk's  announcement. 

The  steps  that  his  government  is 
proposing  are  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  opening  of  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  end  to  apartheid.  The  South 
African  Government  must  now  move 
quickly  to  turn  these  proposals  into  re- 
ality, particularly  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  to  demonstrate  with- 
out question  that  it  is  serious  about 
achieving  a  democratic,  united  and 
nonracial  South  Africa. 

For  many  months,  the  ANC,  the 
UDF,  and  other  antiapartheid  organi- 
zations have  been  calling  upon  the 
South  African  Government  to  create 
the  climate  for  negotiations.  The  steps 
de  Klerk  outlined  last  Friday  will  help 
to  do  this.  However,  they  need  to  be 
complemented  quickly  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  state  of  emergency,  the  re- 
lease of  all  political  prisoners,  and  the 
repeal  of  sdl  emergency  regulations  so 
that  all  South  Africans,  regardless  of 
color  or  political  persuasion,  can  have 
complete  freedom  of  expression  and 
association.  Then  the  stage  will  be  set 
for  negotiations  to  begin. 

This  is  a  time  of  rising  expectations 
in  South  Africa.  Under  de  Klerk's 
leadership,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  offered  millions  of  black 
South  Africans  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
minent end  to  apartheid.  The  govern- 
ment must  now  deliver.  It  must  more 
quickly  to  open  negotiations.  It  must 
be  prepared  to  sit  down  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  genuine  leaders  of  the 
black  community  in  South  Africa,  not 
simply  with  those  of  its  own  choosing. 
And  it  must  recognize  that  any  viable 
solution  to  South  Africa's  problem 
must  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  black 
South  Africans  for  full  political  rights 
and  democratic  freedoms  and  be  based 
on  individual,  not  group,  rights. 

No  doubt  many  factors  have  led  the 
South  African  Government  to  move 
toward  an  end  to  apartheid.  Surely 
one  of  these  is  pressure,  both  internal 
and  external.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
release  that  pressure.  We  must  wait 


and  see  whether  the  South  African 
Government  will  deliver.  We  must  be 
sure  that  the  course  President  de 
Klerk  has  charted  is  irreversible  and 
that  the  "new  South  Africa"  that  he 
calls  for  will  be  created  by  find  for  the 
South  Africans. 


VIROQUA  NATIVE  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  achievement  of 
a  distinguished  native  of  Viroqua,  WI. 
Mark  Lee,  37.  has  been  named  payload 
commander  of  the  space  shuttle  mis- 
sion planned  for  July  1991. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  graduated  from  Viro- 
qua High  School  in  1970.  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  the  equipment  and  ex- 
periments on  Spacelab  J's  mission 
STS-47.  which  will  be  a  joint  endeaver 
by  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

At  a  time  when  the  boundless  possi- 
bilities of  free  people  on  this  Earth  are 
being  demonstrated  in  striking  fashion 
every  day.  we  must  look  upward— to 
the  stars,  and  to  the  ideals  they  repre- 
sent—for a  reminder  of  how  far  we 
have  yet  to  go.  Wisconsinite  Mark  Lee 
is  pointing  the  direction  for  all  of  us: 
Forward— and  Upward. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  STUDIES 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  12  outstanding  individ- 
uals—the first  graduating  class  of  the 
Legislative  Studies  Institute. 

I  helped  establish  this  nonpartisan 
Institute  to  prepare  committed  young 
men  and  women  for  service  in  the  leg- 
islative area  of  government.  The  LSI 
Program  consists  of  highly  specialized 
instruction  in  the  legislative  process 
and  public  communications  skills,  as 
well  as  substantial  exposure  to  promi- 
nent experts  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  academicians  and  current  and 
former  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Institute  trains  students  in  dis- 
ciplines ranging  from  defense  policy  to 
Federal  budgetmaking.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  rigorous  4V2  month  intensive 
course  in  the  business  of  government. 

The  U.S.  Government— and  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  particular— stands  in  special 
need  of  the  kind  of  skills  that  are  im- 
parted by  this  program.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  today  that  the  first  group  of 
LSI  fellows  has  completed  the  course 
with  flying  colors.  The  graduates  de- 
serve our  praise:  Aaron  P.  Bean  of 
Fmadina  Beach.  FL;  Kevin  J.  Bern- 
hardt of  Clarion.  lA;  Mark  B.  Dowling 
of  Melbourne  Beach.  FL;  Ira  H.  Gaber- 
man  of  Longmeadow.  MA;  Frank  V. 
Maisano  of  Center  Line.  MI;  William 
H.  Marshner  of  Baltimore.  MD;  John 
H.  McCutcheon  II  of  Charleston,  WV; 
Michael  L.  Shore  of  Silver  Spring. 
MD;  Henry  K.  Snyder  of  Wilton,  CT; 
Mark  G.  Van  Koevering  of  Grand 
Rapids,    MI:    E.    Woodworth     "Sam" 


Youdal  II  of  Katy.  TX;  and  Randolf 
M.  Wells  of  Montrose.  CO. 

These  12  individuals  have  earned 
credit  for  a  job  well  done.  But  their 
achievement  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  commitment  and  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  lectur- 
ers who  contributed  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  program— including  such 
eminent  Americans  as  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick,  Stuart  Eizenstat,  Alice  Rivlin, 
and  Alexander  Haig.  LSI  is  also  heavi- 
ly indebted  to  the  fine  work  of  former 
Senate  Parliamentarian  Bob  Dove  and 
Mike  Johnson,  chief  of  staff  to  House 
Minority  Leader  Bob  Michel. 

Under  the  leadership  of  experienced 
professionals— Dawn  Gifford.  Herman 
Pirchner.  and  Michele  Manon— the 
Legislative  Studies  Institute  has  now 
passed  from  infancy  to  maturity.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  continue  to  edu- 
cate the  Senate  staff  of  the  future. 

To  the  first  graduates.  I  offer  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful future  in  public  life;  and  to  all 
my  collaborators  in  the  LSI  project,  I 
offer  my  warmest  thanks.  Let's  keep 
up  the  good  work. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  THE  1990  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  year,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  held  hearings  around 
the  country  on  the  1990  farm  bill.  Two 
weeks  ago.  we  held  our  first  hearing 
on  the  farm  bill  this  year. 

Tomorrow,  Agricultural  Secretary 
Clayton  Yeutter  will  appear  before 
the  committee  to  outline  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  the  1990  farm 
bill.  It  will  be  the  conunittee's  first 
real  chance  to  hear  his  views  on  the 
bill. 

In  general.  I  am  glad  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  starting  to  work  with 
Congress  on  the  farm  bill. 

There  are  positive  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's document.  Their  pro- 
posals on  planting  flexibility  are  en- 
couraging. I  am  encouraged  by  their 
proposals  to  continue  the  Emergency 
Food  Aid  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  heart  of  the 
farm  bill  is  simply  not  there.  The  ad- 
ministration fails  to  tell  farmers  what 
it  thinks  target  prices  should  be. 
American  farmers  don't  know  what 
their  income  will  be  and  Congress  does 
not  know  how  much  the  administra- 
tion will  be  willing  to  spend  on  farm 
programs. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing  no  backsliding 
on  the  1985  farm  bill  conservation 
gains,  the  administration  still  refuses 
to  actively  help  farmers  cut  pesticide 
and  chemical  use. 

Finally.  I  am  troubled  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  include  a 
significant    proposal    to    protect    our 


groundwater  from  pollution  from  pes- 
ticides and  fertilizers. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  year  continues, 
I  will  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
progress  the  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  Committee  is  making  on 
the  1990  farm  bill. 


derstands  that  we  in  Congress  will 
insist  that  Africa  must  have  its  aid 
fully  restored  on  the  supplemental, 
and  will  not  oppose  that. 


PANAMA  EMERGENCY  AID  AND 
AFRICA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  just  re- 
turned last  night  from  a  quick  but 
very  valuable  trip  to  Panama  and  El 
Salvador.  In  Panama,  in  my  meetings 
with  President  Endara  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Arias,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
cussions with  Ambassador  Deane 
Hinton,  it  was  made  clear  how  urgent 
it  is  to  get  immediate  United  States  as- 
sistance to  that  country.  President 
Endara  asked  my  help  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
in  moving  the  emergency  aid  package 
through  the  Senate  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  agree  that  a  rapid  United  States 
economic  response  is  needed  in 
Panama  if  the  positive  results  of  our 
military  removal  of  General  Noriega 
are  not  to  be  lost.  There  is  over  30  per- 
cent unemployment,  the  economy  is  in 
sharp  decline,  and  there  is  widespread 
misery.  Unless  the  democratic  govern- 
ment of  President  Endara  can  begin 
moving  promptly  to  improve  peoples' 
lives,  there  could  be  a  political  coun- 
terreaction. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  empha- 
sized in  many  meetings  with  senior  ad- 
ministration representatives  over  the 
last  2  weeks,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
approach  the  administration  has 
taken  in  this  emergency  aid  package 
for  Panama.  The  administration  in- 
tends to  take  $30  million  in  economic 
aid  for  Africa  and  divert  it  to  meet 
urgent  needs  in  Panama.  This  is  what 
I  call  "robbing  the  poor  to  help  the 
poor."  I  told  Vice  President  Quayle, 
Secretary  Baker,  Deputy  Secretary 
Eagleburger  and  others  in  the  admin- 
istration that  I  cannot  stand  by  while, 
once  again,  aid  to  Africa  is  cut  back  to 
help  other  problems  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration gives  higher  priority. 

After  some  tough  negotiations,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  Panama,  I 
am  pleased  that  an  understanding  has 
been  reached  which  will  allow  us  to 
provide  immediate  help  to  Panama 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that 
total  aid  to  Africa  for  fiscal  1990  will 
not  be  cut.  When  the  Panama  supple- 
mental appropriation  comes  forward 
from  the  administration,  I  will  move 
to  restore  the  $30  million  to  Africa  out 
of  the  request  for  Ptmama.  Further- 
more, in  accord  with  my  discussions 
with  Deputy  Secretary  Eagleburger 
today,  I  fully  expect  that  there  will  be 
no  administration  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  The  administration  un- 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OF  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republi- 
can leader,  I  have  now  concluded  that 
the  Senate  should  proceed  to  S.  695. 
and  accordingly  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bUl. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  695)  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing  And  re- 
warding schools,  teachers  and  students  for 
their  outstanding  achievements,  enhancing 
parental  choice,  encouraging  the  study  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SECTIOS  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational 
Excellence  Act  0/1989". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CO.VTE.yTS. 

This  Act  is  organised  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— IMPROVING  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDAR  Y  ED  UCA  TION 

Part  A— Presidential  Merit  Schools 

Part  B— Schools  of  Excellence 

Part  C— Alternative  Certtftcation  for 
Teachers  and  Principals 

Part  D— Administrative  Provision 

Part  E—Fund  for  the  Improvement  and 
Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
SCHOLARS 

TITLE  III— DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  EMERGENCY 
GRANTS 

TITLE  IV— HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

TITLE  V— EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL 
DROPOUT  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

TITLE  VI— STAFFORD  STUDENT  LOAN 
DEFAULT  PREVENTION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

TITLE  VII-NEEDS  ANALYSIS 
AMENDMENTS 

TITLE  VIII— OTHER  HIGHER 

ED  UCA  TION  AMENDMENTS 

TITLE  IX— WE  THE  PEOPLE  .  .  .  THE 

CITIZEN  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 


TITLE  X— NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR 

PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING  STANDARDS 

TITLE  XI— MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

TRAINING  DEMONSTRATIONS 

TITLE  XII— PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON 

ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 

TITLE  XIII— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

TITLE  I— IMPROVING  ELEMENTARY  AND 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Part  A— Presidential  Merit  Schools 

SEC.  /#/.  presidential  merit  schools. 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  196S  (20  U.S.C.  2701  et 
seg.J  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  part  G  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  G— Presidential  Merit  Schools 

"SEC.  4701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presiden- 
tial Merit  Schools  Act'. 

"SEC.  4712.  FI.\DI.\GS  AND  PIRPOSE. 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(II  the  basic  goal  of  all  schools  is  to  de- 
velop the  skills  and  abilities  of  students  to 
their  maximum  potential; 

"(21  achievable  standards  of  excellence 
can  and  should  be  set  for  all  students  and 
for  all  schools; 

"(31  financial  incentives  can  spur  schools 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  these 
standards;  and 

"(4)  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
future,  and  demonstrated  schoolwide 
progress  in  achieving  excellence  deserves 
public  recognition. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  recognize  and  reward  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  have 
made  substantial  progress  in— 

"111  raising  student  educational  achieve- 
ment; 

"(2)  creating  a  safe  and  drug-free  school 
environmenf  and 

"(31  reducing  the  dropout  rate. 

"SEC.  47U.  .AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992.  and  1993  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
parts  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  F  of  chapter  1,  of  title 
I,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal  year,  over 

"(B)  $5,090,000,000,  or 

"(2)  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for 
such  fiscal  year,  over 

■(B)  $200,000,000. 

"(b)  Limitation.— The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

"SEC.  47*4.  ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  4703  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  one 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  for  grants  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Patau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  PalauJ  for  activities  under 
this  part 
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"(b)  Allocation  Among  States.— (IJ  The 
amount  remaining  after  any  reservation  of 
funds  under  subsection  (at  shall  6e  allocated 
to  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  from  one  half  of  such  amount,  each 
Stale  shall  be  allocated  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  sei^enteen. 
inclusive,  in  the  State  t>ears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  such  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  available  data  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary:  and 

"IB)  the  other  one  half  of  such  amount 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  funds  are  allocated  among 
such  States  under  section  1005  of  this  Act  for 
the  same  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,   the 
term  'State'  means  each  of  the  fifty  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 
-SEC.  47K.  STATE  APPUt  ATIOSS. 

"la)  Three-Year  Application.— Each  State 
that  wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  through 
its  State  educational  agency,  an  application 
for  a  three-year  period  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"lb)  Appucatjon  Contests. —Each  State 
application  shall  contain  — 

"ID  the  criteria  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  to  select  Presidential  Merit 
Schools  under  section  4708: 

"12)  the  criteria  it  will  use  to  determine 
the  amount  of  awards: 

"13)  an  assurance  that  it  will  carry  out 
this  part  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  other  applicable  legal 
requirements:  and 

"14)  other  infomation  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"Ic)  GEPA  Provisions  Inapplicable. —Sec- 
tions 435  and  436  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  sections  relate  to  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures,  shall  not  apply 
to  this  part 
-SEC  47*t.  STATE  ISE  OFFl.S'DS 

"la)  ADMiNisTRATtoN.—Each  state  educa- 
tional agency  may  use  up  to  5  per  centum  of 
its  grant  for  the  administrative  costs  of  car- 
rying out  this  part. 

"lb)  Presidential  Merit  School  Awards.— 
Each  State  educational  agency  shall  use  at 
least  95  per  centum  of  its  grant  for  Presiden- 
tial Merit  School  Awards  made  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4708. 

"Ic)  Insular  Areas.  — The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-134.  permitting  the  consoli- 
dation of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  received  by  such  areas 
under  this  part 

SEC    4797.    STATE    .AiTIVITIES    A\D    KESPDNSIBIL- 
ITIE-K 

"la)  State  Review  Panel.  — iV  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  a  State 
review  panel  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
Presidential  Merit  Schools. 

"12)  The  State  review  panel  shall  be  broad- 
ly representative  of  the  following  interests 
in  the  State— 

"lA)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  adrninistrators: 

"IB)  college  and  university  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators: 

"to  parents: 

"ID)  State  and  local  boards  of  education: 

"IE)  State  and  local  governments: 

"IF)  labor: 

"IG)  business:  and 

"(H)  the  general  public. 

"lb)  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
11)  Within  sixty  days  of  making  Presidential 
Merit  School  awards  under  this  part  for  any 


fiscal  year,   each  State  educational  agency 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"I A I  identifies  the  schools  chosen  as  Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools: 

'IB)  states  the  reasons  for  their  selection: 
and 

'(C)  states  the  amount  of  their  awards. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  second  year  for 
which  any  State  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  this  part  its  annual  report 
shall  also  include  a  brief  description  of  how 
schools  selected  in  the  previous  year  used 
their  awards. 

■SEC.    470H.    SELECTIOS    OF   PRESIDESTIAL    MERIT 
SCHOOLS. 

"la)  Eligible  Schools.— i1>  A  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  designate  as  a  Merit 
School  any  public  or  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school  in  the  State  receiving  serv- 
ices under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
that  has  been  nominated  through  procedures 
established  by  such  agency. 

"i2)  In  selecting  Presidential  Merit 
Schools,  each  State  educational  agency  shall 
apply  the  selection  criteria  uniformly. 

"lb)  Criteria  Established  by  Secretary.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  minimum 
criteria  to  be  used  by  every  State  education- 
al agency  m  selecting  Presidential  Merit 
Schools. 

"(2)  The  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  address— 

"(A)  progress  in  improving  educational 
performance,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
mastery  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathemat- 
ics skills: 

"IB)  the  degree  to  which  the  school  demon- 
strates progress  in  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing a  safe  environment  including  reduction 
or  elimination  of  problems  related  to  drug 
and  alcohol  use:  and 

"(C)  secondary  school  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  students  who  drop  out  of 
school  or  m  encouraging  those  who  have 
dropped  out  to  reenter  school  and  complete 
their  schooling. 

"(c)  State  Criteria.  — iD  Based  on  the  se- 
lection criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
as  required  by  subsection  (b),  each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  addition- 
al criteria  that  measure  progress  in  such 
areas  as— 

'"(A)  student  achievement  as  measured  by 
such  factors  as  year-to-year  improvement  in 
test  scores,  college  entrance  rates,  and  em- 
ployment of  graduates  m  jobs  with  signifi- 
cant potential  for  career  development;  and 

"IB)  other  indicators  of  a  school's  success, 
such  as  improvc'ments  in  school  leadership, 
the  teaching  and  learning  environment  and 
parental  and  community  support  and  in- 
volvement 

"(2)  In  setting  criteria  for  Presidential 
Merit  Schools,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  establish  standards  that  recognize  the 
composition  of  the  student  body  and  other 
relevant  factors,  and  that  give  special  con- 
sideration to  schools  with  substantial  num- 
bers of  proportions  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  The  State  educational 
agency  may  also  set  different  criteria  for  dif- 
ferent grade  levels. 

"(3)  In  applying  the  criteria  to  a  school  in 
which  a  program  is  conducted  under  part  A 
of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  consider  the  de- 
sired outcomes  identified  for  children  in  the 
application  submitted  under  section  1012(b) 
of  this  Act  by  the  local  educational  agency 
operating  the  school.  No  school  that  a  local 
educational  agency  has  identified  under  sec- 
tion 10211b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
Presidential  Merit  School  award  until  such 


time  as  the  school  has  demonstrated 
progress  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  or  local  improvement  plan  set 
forth  under  section  1220  or  1221  of  this  Act 

"14)  In  selecting  Presidential  Merit 
Schools  and  in  setting  the  amount  of  their 
awards,  the  State  educational  agency  may 
not  consider  a  school's  planned  use  of  a 
Presidential  Merit  School  award 

"15)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4706, 
each  State  educational  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  make  the  same 
number  of  awards  to  elementary  schools 
within  the  State  as  such  State  educational 
agency  makes  to  secondary  schools  within 
the  State. 

""Id)  Amount  of  Award. — Each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  establish  criteria,  subject 
to  subsection  Ic)l4),  including  criteria  relat- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  econom- 
ic circumstances  of  the  student  body,  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  Presidential  Merit 
School  awards. 

""le)  Bypass.— If  a  State  educational 
agency  is  either  prohibited  by  State  law 
from  providing  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  to  private  schools,  or  is  unwilling 
to  do  so,  it  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
prohibition  or  unwillingness,  as  well  as  the 
private  schools  it  has  designated  as  Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools  and  the  amount  of 
their  awards.  The  Secretary  shall  then  pro- 
vide those  funds,  from  the  State's  allocation 
under  this  part  to  the  designated  private 
schools,  through  such  arrangements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  suitable.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  withhold  from  the  State's  allocation 
under  this  part  the  administrative  costs  of 
making  such  arrangements. 

"SEC.  4709.  PRESIDESTIAL  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
A.\D  A  WARDS  CEREMONY. 

""la)  Presidential  Certificates  or  Merit.— 
Each  Presidential  Merit  School  shall  be 
awarded  a  Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit 

"lb)  Awards  Ceremony.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  to  pay  the  costs  of 
conducting  awards  ceremonies  for  Presiden- 
tial Merit  Schools. 

"SEC.  4710.  PI  BLIC  SCHOOL  ISE  OF FISDS  BY  PRESI- 
DESTIAL MERIT  SCHOOLS. 

"'A  Presidential  Merit  School  shall  use  its 
Presidential  Merit  School  award  for  activi- 
ties that  further  the  educational  program  of 
the  school  Such  activities  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

""ID  development  implementation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  special  programs,  such  as  those 
focused  orv  dropout  prevention  or  reentry, 
student  transition  to  college  or  employment 
preschool  children,  remedial  services,  or 
gifted  and  talented  students: 

"12)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  computers, 
telecommunications  equipment  scientific 
instruments,  instructional  materials,  li- 
brary books,  and  other  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, except  that  a  public  agency  shall  have 
title  to,  and  exercise  administrative  control 
of,  all  such  equipment  and  materials: 

"13)  bonus  payments  for  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, and  school  personnel: 

"14)  school  based  management/shared  de- 
cision making: 

"15)  parental  involvement  activities:  and 

'"16)  community  outreach  activities: 

"SEC.    4711.    PRIVATE   SCHOOL    ISE    OF  Fl.\DS   BY 
PRESIDESTIAL  MERIT  SCHOOLS. 

""Each  private  school  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  only  use  such 
assistance  for  capital  expenses  as  set  forth 
in  section  1017ld)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 


"SEC.  47IZ.  PROHIBITIOS  OS  STATE  OR  LOCAL  RE- 
Dl'CTIOS  OF  OTHER  ASSISTANCE. 

"No  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  may,  in 
any  year,  take  a  Presidential  Merit  School 
award  into  account  in  determining  whether 
to  award  any  other  assistance  from  Federal, 
State,  or  local  resources,  or  in  dietermining 
the  amount  of  such  assistance,  to  either  the 
Presidential  Merit  School  itself  or  the  local 
educational  agency,  if  any,  that  operates  the 
school 

"SEC.  47IS.  EVALVATIOS. 

"la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  biennial  evaluation  of  Presidential 
Merit  Schools. 

"'(b)  National  Diffusion  Network.— The 
Secretary  shall  submit  information  on  suc- 
cessful Presidential  Merit  Schools  programs 
to  the  National  Diffusion  Network  for  possi- 
ble dissemination. 
•■SEC.  4714.  DEnsmos. 

"(a)  In  General.— As  used  in  this  part  the 
term  'school  based  management/shared  de- 
cision making'  means  a  process  by  which  a 
team  of  indimduals  is  formed  at  a  school 
site  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  Such  a  team  may  in- 
clude teachers,  the  school  principal  other 
school  administrators,  parents,  and  commu- 
nity representatives. 

"(b)  Responsibilities. —The  school  based 
management/shared  decision  making  team 
is  responsible  for  decisions  which  affect  the 
school  and  classroom  environment  Such  de- 
cisions may  include  decisions  regarding— 

"(1)  curricvlum  and  instruction  priorities 
which  meet  priorities  and  goals  of  the  local 
education  agency,  including  materials  and 
activities,  organization,  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment while  taking  into  account  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  students; 

"(2)  student  g'rouping.  promotion,  and 
tracking; 

"(3)  school  rules  and  discipline  policies: 

"(4)  the  scheduling  and  structure  of  the 
school  day; 

"(5)  the  school  environment' 

"(6)  the  physical  structure  of  school  facili- 
ties; 

"(7)  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
school 

"(8)  the  use  of  funds  available  to  the 
school; 

"(9)  hiring  and  evaluation  of  teachers  and 
administrators; 

"(10)  professional  development  programs 
which  will  meet  faculty  needs;  and 

"(ID  relationships  with  parents  and  com- 
munity. ". 

Part  B-Schools  of  Excellence 

SEC.  in.  SCHOOLS  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  H  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Part  H— Schools  of  Excellence 
-sec.  4801.  short  title. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Schools  of 
Excellence  Act  of  1989'. 

"SEC.  480i.  FINDINGS 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"ID  no  single  method  of  education,  or 
single  way  of  organizing  schools  and  school 
systems,  is  best  for  every  community  or 
every  group  of  students; 

"(2)  schools  that  have  increased  competi- 
tion and  choice  and  helped  to  improve  the 
quality  of  schools  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  scfiool  districts  in  which  they 
have  been  established;  and 

"(3)  schools  that  focus  on  mathematics 
and  science  train  future  leaders  in  such  dis- 
ciplines that  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  Nation's  economic  competitiveness: 


"SEC.  4S$i.  PURPOSE 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  support 
the  establishment  expansion,  or  enhance- 
ment of  Schools  of  Excellence  in  order  to 
promote  open  enrollment  through  parental 
choice  and  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  students  in 
academic  and  vocational  subjects. 

"SEC  4S04.  DEFINITIOS. 

"As  used  in  this  part  the  term  'School  of 
Excellence"  means  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  that— 

"(1)  offers  the  highest  quality  instruction 
in  an  academic  or  vocational  discipline  or 
creates  a  unique  and  effective  learning  envi- 
ronment' 

"12)  is  open  to  students  from  beyond  the 
immediate  school  attendance  area;  and 

"(3)  is  capable  of  attracting  students  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds. 

"SEC.  4»$i.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS 

"(a)  In  General.— The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal  year, 
over 

"(B)  f  165,000.000.  or 

"(2)  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
section  4606  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

■'IB)  $35,000,000. 

'"lb)  LiMTTATioN.—The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  la) 
shaU  not  exceed  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

•"SEC.  4i$S.  GRANT  APPLICATIONS 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  Any  local  education- 
al agency,  intermediate  educational  agency, 
or  consortia  of  such  agencies  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(2)  An  applicant  may  be,  but  is  not  re- 
quired to  be.  adopting  or  implementing  a  de- 
segregation plarL 

"(b)  Requirements.— Each  application 
shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  description  of— 

"(A)  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  project 
and  how  those  objectives  will  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  part  as  set  out  in  section 
4803;  and 

"(B)  how  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  will  be  used  to  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  of  the  highest  quality  that 
iDill  encourage  greater  parental  decision- 
making and  involvement' 

"(C)  the  method  of  information  dissemina- 
tion; 

"(D)  the  unique  learning  environment' 
and 

"(E)  the  open  enrollment  policy  for  stu- 
dents beyond  the  immediate  attendance 
area;  and 

"(2)  such  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage applications  for  proposed  projects 
that- 

"(1)  recognize  the  potential  of  children 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged  or 
who  come  from  low-income  families;  and 

"(2)  establish,  expand,  or  enhance  schools 
that  focus  on  a  particular  educational  ap- 
proach or  on  a  particular  subject  area,  such 
as  mathematics  and  science. 


"(d)  Demonstration.— Each  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  any  proposed  project  assisted  with 
funds  under  this  part  will  not  result  in  seg- 
regation based  upon  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  or  handicap,  or  impede 
the  progress  of  desegregation  within  the  ap- 
plicant 's  school  system. 

"SEC.  4S»7.  SELECTION  OF  APPUCATIONS. 

"In  awarding  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  co'nsider  the  q'ualitv  of  the 
proposed  project  the  likelihood  of  the 
project's  successful  implementation,  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  applicant 

"SEC.  4fl»H.  LIMFTATIOSS 

"(a)  In  General.— No  School  of  Excellence 
may  be  supported  with  funds  under  this  part 
for  more  than  two  years. 

"(b)  Satisfactory  Progress.— No  apfUi- 
cant  may  receive  a  grant  for  more  than  one 
year  under  this  part  unless  it  demonstrates 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  Sctiool  of  Excel- 
lence for  which  assistance  was  provided  in 
the  first  year  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  meeting  the  objectives  specified  in  its  ap- 
proved application. 

"(c)  Special  Rule.— No  Federal  State,  or 
local  agency  may,  in  any  year,  take  a  School 
of  Excellence  award  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  award  any  other  assist- 
ance from  Federal  State,  or  local  resources, 
or  in  determining  the  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance, to  either  a  School  of  Excellence  itself 
or  to  the  local  educational  agency  or  inter- 
mediate educational  agency  that  operates 
the  school ". 

Part  C— Alternative  Certihcation  for 
Teachers  and  Principals 

sec.  121.  alternative  certification  for  teach- 
ers asd  priscipals  program. 

Title  7V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  I  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Part  I— Alternative  Certification  for 
Teachers  and  Principals 
"sec.  4hi.  short  tttle. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Alternative 
Certification  of  Teachers  and  Principals  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989 '. 

"SEC.  4H2.  FINDINGS 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

""(D  effective  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  require  competent  teachers  and 
strong  leadership: 

"(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly 
by  recruitment  pools  of  well-qualified  indi- 
viduals, such  as  scientists  and  engineers, 
from  which  to  select  teachers  and  princi- 
pals; 

""(3)  talented  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  subject  area  compe- 
tence or  management  and  leadership  quali- 
ties outside  the  education  profession  urish  to 
pursue  second  careers  in  education,  but 
often  do  not  meet  traditional  certification 
requirements;  and 

"(4)  alternative  certification  requirements 
that  do  not  exclude  such  indirnduals  from 
teaching  or  school  administration  solely  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  current  certification 
requirements  would  allow  school  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  these  professionals  and 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers 
and  principals. 

"SEC.  4M3.  PCRPOSE. 

'"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  impro"De 
the  supply  of  well-qualified  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  by 
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encouraging  and  assisting  States  to  develop 
and  implement  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  reguirements. 

-SSC  4$U.  DEFI.VmOX 

"As  used  in  this  part— 

"(1)  The  term  'alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  reguirements'  means 
State  or  local  reguirements  that  permit 
entry  into  elementary  and  secondary  teacher 
and  principal  positions  for  individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  appropri- 
ate subject  area  competence,  or  management 
or  leadership  Qualities,  in  careers  in  or  out 
of  the  education  field,  but  who  would  not 
otherwise  meet  existing  reguirements  for 
teaching  or  supervisory  positions.  Alterna- 
tive teacher  and  principal  certification  re- 
quirements may  recognize  that— 

"(A)  for  teachers,  a  high  level  of  demon- 
strated competence  in  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject area  may  6e  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  certification  reguirements  /such  as 
teacher  training  course  work):  and 

"(B)  for  principals,  a  high  level  of  demon- 
strated competence  in  administration  and 
management  may  be  substituted  for  tradi- 
tional principal  certification  reguirements. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

-SEC.  ttti.  AtrHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSK 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tlS,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

'SEC.  /MC  ALLOTME.STS. 

"(a)  In  General.— m  From  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  State  the  lesser  of 
either  the  amount  the  State  applies  for 
under  section  4907  or  an  amount  that  is 
proportional  to  the  State's  share  of  the  total 
population  of  children  ages  five  through  sev- 
enteen in  all  the  States  (based  on  the  most 
recent  data  available  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary). 

"(Z)  If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  its  allot- 
ment, or  the  full  amount  of  its  allotment 
under  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reallocate  the  excess  funds  to  one 
or  more  other  States  that  demonstrate,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  a  current 
need  for  the  funds. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 412(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  funds  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  by  a 
recipient  for  a  period  of  two  calendar  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant 

SEC.  4H7.  STATE  APPLICATIOSS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit. 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  an  ap- 
plication at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Requirements.— Each  State  applica- 
tion shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  to  be  undertaken;  and 

"(2)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary,  including  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  funds  awarded  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  will  6e  used  to  supplement 
and  not  to  supplant  any  State  or  local 
funds  available  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements; 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has,  in 
developing  the  State's  application,  consulted 
iDith  representatives  of  local  educational 
agencies,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  principals,  parents,  and  other 


interested  organizations  and  individuals; 
and 

"(Ci  the  State  educational  agency  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  a  final  report  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  awarded  under  this  part  and  the  re- 
sults achieved 

"tc)  Special  Rile— Sections  435  and  436 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sections  relate 
to  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures, shall  net  apply  to  this  part 

-SEC.  4MS.  I  SE  OF Fl.WS. 

"(a)  In  General.— (1)  A  State  educational 
agency  shall  use  funds  awarded  under  this 
part  to  support  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties that  develop  and  implement  new,  or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certification  require- 
ments. 

"'2)  A  State  educational  agency  may  carry 
out  such  prograrns.  projects,  or  activities  di- 
rectly, through  contracts,  or  through  sub- 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  inter- 
mediate educational  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  consortia  of  such 
agencies. 

"(b)  Programs.  Projects,  and  AcnvmES.— 
Programs,  projects,  and  activities  supported 
under  this  part  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  the— 

"(1)  design,  development,  implementation, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  alternative  teach- 
er and  principal  certification  requirements; 

"(2)  establishment  of  administrative  struc- 
tures necessary  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements; 

"(31  training  of  staff,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  support  programs, 
such  as  mentor  programs,  for  teachers  and 
principals  entering  the  school  system 
through  the  alternative  teacher  and  princi- 
pal certification  program; 

"(4)  development  of  recruitment  strategies; 
and 

"(5)  development  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments between  or  among  States  for  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers  and  principals. 

■SEC.  4*09.  EXPIRATIOS  DATE. 

■'Effective  October  1.  1992.  the  Alternative 
Certification  of  Teachers  and  Principals  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989  is  repealed.  ". 

Part  D— Administrative  Provision 

SEC.  111.  DEFISITIOS. 

Section  403(6)  of  Public  Law  81-874  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Such  term  does  not  include  any  agency  or 
school  authority  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  a  case-by-case  basis— 

"(A)  was  coTistituted  or  reconstituted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  or  increasing  the 
amount  of  that  assistance;  and 

"(B)  is  not  constituted  or  reconstituted  for 
legitimate  educational  purposes. ". 

Part  E—Fund  for  the  Improvement  and 
Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 

Sec.  141.  Director  of  the  Fund.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  3231(b)(1)  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools 
and  Teaching  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Director  of 
the  Fund  to  serve  a  4-year  term.  ". 

TITLE  ll—SATIONAL  SCIESCE  SCHOLARS 
SEC.  iti.  SATIOSAL  SCIESCE  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM. 

Part  A  of  title  I'V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.,  herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  "the  Act"),  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  subparts  7  and  8  as 
subparts  8  and  9,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpart 
6  the  follovring  new  subpart 

"Subpart  7— National  Science  Scholars 
Program 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  419L.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  National  Science  Schol- 
ars Program  to  recognize  student  excellence 
and  achievement  in  the  physical,  life,  and 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering; 

"(2)  to  encourage  role  models  in  physical, 
life,  and  computer  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  fields  for  young  people  by 
offering  opportunities  to  pursue  a  postsec- 
ondary  education  in  such  fields; 

"(3)  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fields  of  physical,  life, 
and  computer  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
engineering;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  students  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  academic  achievement 
in  continuing  their  education  in  these  fields 
of  study. 

"scholarships  a  uthorized 

"Sec.  419M.  (a)  Program  Authority.— (1) 
The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Director')  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart,  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  awarding  scholarships  for  the  study 
of  the  life,  physical  or  computer  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering. 

"(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  establish  and  implement  a 
merit-based  program  for  annually  awarding 
scholarships  for  the  study  of  physical,  life,  or 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering to— 

"(A)  one  male  and  one  female  from  each 
congressional  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and 

"(B)  one  male  and  one  female  from  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Patau, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(3)  Wherever  possible  in  awarding  schol- 
arships, special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  economically  disadvantaged  students  or 
students  from  groups  traditionally  underre- 
presented  in  the  life,  physical,  or  computer 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions. 

"(b)  Notification  of  Secondary 
Schools.— The  Secretary  shall  notify  all 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  and  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  each 
State  and  in  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B)  annually  of  the  avail- 
ability of  scholarships  under  this  subpart 

"(c)  Crtteria  and  Procedure  for  Nomina- 
tion and  Selection.— (1)  Individuals  shall  l>e 
nominated  and  selected  for  scholarships 
under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  student's— 

"(A)  academic  achievement  in  the  life, 
physical,  or  computer  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, or  engineering; 

"(B)  promise  of  outstanding  academic 
achievement  in  physical,  life,  or  computer 
sciences,  matheinatics,  or  engineering; 

"(C)  potential  to  successfully  complete  a 
post-secondary  program  in  physical,  life,  or 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering; and 


"(DJ  motivation  to  pursue  a  career  in 
physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering. 

"(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  uHth  the 
Secretary,  shall  appoint  a  National  Science 
Scholars  Program  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board'),  composed  of  scien- 
tists, mathematicians,  educators,  engineers, 
and  representatives  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, to— 

"(A)  recommend  to  the  Director  specific 
academic  achievement  criteria  for  use  in  the 
nomination  of  scholars;  and 

"(B)  make  recommendations  for  awarding 
scholarships  to  the  Director, 
The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  review  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions and  shall  each  publish  the  appropriate 
academic  achievement  criteria  in  the  Feder- 
al Register. 

"(3)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  is  authorized  to  establish,  either 
directly  or  by  contract  a  procedure  for 
nominating  at  least  4,  but  not  more  than  10 
students  from  each  congressional  district 
and  from  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B),  for  scholarships  under 
this  subpart  The  Director  shall  ensure  that 
such  nominations  shall  be  made  in  consul- 
tation with  educators,  scientists,  mathema- 
ticians, engineers,  and  representatives  of  the 
business  community. 

"(4)  After  considering  the  students  nomi- 
nated under  paragraph  (3).  the  Director,  in 
consultation  uHth  the  Board,  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  one  male  and  one 
female  from  each  Congressional  district  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  male  and  one 
female  from  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B),  for  scholarships  under 
this  subpart 

"(d)  DiSBURSAL  OF  Scholarship  Pro- 
ceeds.—Scholarship  proceeds  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  students 
who  receive  scholarships  under  this  subpart 
to  the  institutions  of  higher  education  at 
which  the  students  are  enrolled.  No  scholar- 
ship proceeds  shall  be  disbursed  on  behalf  of 
a  student  until  the  student  is  enrolled  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

"(e)(1)  National  Science  Scholars.— Stu- 
dents awarded  scholarships  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  known  as  'National  Science 
Scholars '. 

"(2)  Students  nominated  under  subsection 
(c)  but  not  awarded  scholarships  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  known  as  'National  Science 
Scholarship  Finalists'. 

"(f)  Nature  and  Amount  of  Scholar- 
ships.—(1)  Scholarships  shall  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  per  student,  per  year,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  available  in  a 
fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  fully  fund  all 
awards  under  this  subpart  the  amount  paid 
to  each  student  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

"(g)  Use  of  Excess  Funds.— If  the  funds 
available  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  amounts  required  for  initial 
and  continuing  awards  under  this  section, 
additional  scholarships  may  be  awarded  by 
the  President  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector, to  students  selected  as  National  Sci- 
ence Scholarship  Finaiists  for  the  award 
year. 

"(h)  Relation  to  Cost  of  Attendance  and 
Other  Grants  and  Scholarships—(1)  The 
amount  of  a  scholarship  awarded  under  this 
sul)part  shall  66  reduced  by  the  amount  that 
the  schola^rship  exceeds  the  student's  cost  of 
attendance,  as  defined  in  section  472  of  the 
Act 

"(2)  NotiDithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  award  made  under  this  subpart 


shall  l>e  considered  as  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  awarding  Federal  student  financial 
aid. 

"(i)  Announcement  AND  Award  op  Scholar- 
ships.—The  selection  process  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  the  announcement  of  the  selec- 
tion of  National  Science  Scholars  will  6e 
made  by  the  President  prior  to  January  1st 
of  each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  Memt>ers  of  Congress  of  selections 
before  the  public  announcement  by  the 
President  Presentation  of  scholarships  shall 
be  made  in  a  public  ceremony. 

"ELiaiBIUTY  OF  SCHOLARS 

"Sec.  419N.  (a)  Requirements  for  Initial 
Award.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholar- 
ship under  section  419M,  a  student  shall— 

"(1)  t>e  scheduled  to  graduate  from  a 
public  or  private  secondary  school,  or  to 
obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of 
graduation  (as  recognized  by  the  State  or 
entity  in  which  the  student  resides!,  during 
the  school  year  in  which  the  award  is  made; 

"(2)  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  the  entities  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(B).  or  be  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence; 

"(3)  have  applied,  or  intend  to  apply,  for 
admission  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  entities  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)(2)(B),  that  is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1201(a)  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Maintaining  Eugibiuty.—(1)  In  order 
to  maintain  eligibility  to  receive  funds  pur- 
suant to  a  scholarship  awarded  under  this 
subpart  a  student  must— 

"(A)  be  enrolled  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  that  is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Act; 

"(B)  major  in  any  field  of  physical  life,  or 
computer  science,  mathematics,  or  engineer- 
ing; 

"(C)  maintain  academic  performance  in 
good  standing,  as  determined  by  such  insti- 
tution; and 

"(D)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
carry  a  full-time  academic  work  load,  as  de- 
termined by  the  institution  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  enrolled  under  standards  applicable 
to  all  students  enrolled  in  that  student's  pro- 
gram. 

"(21  The  Secretary  shall  make  exceptions 
to  the  requirement  under  paragraph  (1)(D) 
in  the  case  of  a  student  who— 

"(A)  is  on  active  duty  as  a  memi>er  of  the 
armed  services; 

"(B)  has  a  disability  or  serious  injury  aj 
certified  by  a  qualified  physician;  or 

"(C)  has  exceptional  personal  circum- 
stances or  emergencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  Failure  to  Meet  Eugibiuty  Require- 
ments.—In  the  event  that  the  st"udent  fails  to 
rrieet  the  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
student's  eligibility  to  receive  further  schol- 
arships (or  scholarship  proceeds)  under  this 
subpart  shall  6e  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SCHOLARS 

"Sec.  4190.  (a)  Priority  for  Summer  Em- 
ployment.—To  the  extent  that  they  are  other- 
wise qualified  students  receiving  scholar- 
ships under  this  subpart  shall  be  given  pri- 
ority consideration  for  federally  financed 
summer  employment  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers,  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  complements 


and  reinforces  the  educational  program  of 
these  students. 

"(b)  Federal  Agency  Cooperation.— Feder- 
al agencies  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Secretary  and  participate  actit:ely  in  pro- 
viding appropriate  summer  employment  op- 
portunities for  such  students. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  419P.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subpart  shall  t>e  effective  on  October  1.  1990, 
for  award  year  1991-1992  and  each  succeed- 
ing award  year  thereafter. 

'  'A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

"Sec.  419Q.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sut>part 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  fiscal  years. ". 

SEC  It:.  CO.\FORMI\G  AME.WME.'^TS. 

(a)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subparts  1  through  8. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparts  1  through 
9,': 

(b)  Section  481(ai(li  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "except  subpart  6"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  subparts  6 
and  7". 

TITLE  ni—DRVG-FREE  SCHOOLS  IRBA\  AND 
RIRAL  EMERGENCY  GRAJVTS 

SEC   301    DRIG-FREE  SCHOOLS  VRB.iS  A\D  RIRAL 
EMERCESCY  CRASTS. 

(ai  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  5111(a)  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  (20  U.S.C. 
3171  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
"$350,000,000"  and  inserting  "$375,000,000". 

(b)  Emergency  Grants  to  Schools  in 
Urban  and  Rural  AREAS.-Section  5122  of 
the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and 
(bi  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively; 

(21  by  inserting  the  folloxdng  new  subsec- 
tion (a)  after  the  section  designation: 

"(a)  Emergency  Grants  to  Schools  in 
Urban  and  Rural  Areas.— (1)  From  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  section 
pursuant  to  section  5121(a),  33.3  percent  of 
such  amount  shall  t>e  used  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  in  consultation  ■with  the  State 
educational  agency  or  the  chief  State  school 
officer  of  a  State,  to  make  contracts  with, 
and  emergency  grants  to,  local  ed"ucational 
agencies  serving  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties w>ith  severe  drug  problems. 

"(2)(A)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  sub- 
section the  chief  executive  shall  first  award 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  serving 
the  largest  city  in  the  State  to  develop  and 
implement  comprehensive  approaches  to 
eliminating  the  serious  drug  problem  that 
affects  schools  and  students  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  local  educational  agency. 
Such  grants  shall  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  guality  to  be  of  value  and  effective. 

"(B)  After  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  the  chief  executii>e  officer 
of  a  State  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  make  grants 
to  urban  and  rural  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  severe  drug  problems  as  deter- 
mined by  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  in  re- 
lation to  the  size  of  the  school  age  pop"ula- 
tion.  Such  grants  shall  be  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  guality  to  be  of  value  and  effec- 
tive. Such  grants  to  the  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  used  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  ap- 
proaches to  eliminating  the  serious  drug 
problem   that  affects  schools  and  students 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  for  States  in  which 
there  is  no  concentration  of  drug  prob- 
lems. ": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  (as  amended  in  para- 
graph <1))  by  striking  "In  General.— Not" 
and  inserting  "Remainder.— From  the  re- 
mainder available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
not". 

TITLE  IV— HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES 
.*.\D  CMVERSITIES 

SEC.  401.  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  VNI 
VERSITIES. 

Section  360la)l3)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  '4>  as  para- 
graph tSi: 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (3j: 

"141  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993  for  awards 
under  section  332  of  the  Act  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  that  qualify 
as  part  B  institutions,  except  that  any  part 
B  institution  that  receives  an  award  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
paragraph  (41.  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
an  award  in  the  same  fiscal  year  under 
paragraph  (3l. ". 
TITLE  V—EXTESSIOS  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOIT 
PEJUONSTRA  TIO.S  PROGRAM 

SEC  StI.  EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOIT  DEMOS - 
STRA  TION  PROGRAMS 

Section  6003  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3243/  is  amended— 

(1)  try  striking  "There"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (bl.  there": 

(21  by  inserting  "each  of"  before  "the 
fiscal": 

(3)  by  striking  "year"  and  inserting 
"years": 

(4)  by  inserting  tiefore  the  period  the  fol- 
loxDxng:  ",  1990.  and  1991":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  assistance  is  made 
available  to  local  educational  agencies 
under  part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I.  ". 

SEC  Stt   AITHORIZATION  OF  LSE  OF  Fl.SDS  FfJR 
EVALIA  TION  A  CTI VITIES 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6004  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  3244 J  U  amended- 

(II  by  inserting  after  "the  Secretary"  the 
following:  "shall  first  reserve  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
progruTns  carried  out  with  assistance  under 
this  part  From  the  remaining  amount,  the 
Secretary":  and 

(21  by  striking  "the  amount  appropriated" 
each  place  it  appears  after  the  first  occur- 
rence and  inserting  "such  remaining 
amount". 

SEC.    SU    AITHORIZATION    OF   REALLOTMENT    OF 
CERTAIN  FINDS 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  60Q4(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  3244(b))  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "25  percent"  and  inserting  "not  less 
than  25  percent  and  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent". 

SEC.  SM.  DEADUNE  FOR  EVALVATIONS. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  6201  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  it  amended  by  striking  "at  the  end" 


and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  6-month  period 
following  the  end  of  the  grant  period.  ". 
TITLE  y I—STAFFORD  STUDENT  LOAN  DE- 
FAULT PREVENTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
PROVISIONS 

SEC  StI.  GiARA.STY  AGE.SCY  PROHIBITION  ON  THE 
SALE  OF  CERTAIN  STAFFORD  STI  DENT 
LOAN  LI.STS. 

Section  428(b)(3)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (hereafter  m  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Act"  us  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bi: 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C>  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or":  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(Di  sell  lists  of  student  borrowers  who 
have  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  this  part  ". 

SEC  St!  GIARANTY  A(JENCY  ISE  OF  STATE  UCE.SS- 
ING  BOARD  INFORMATION. 

Section  428(bl  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"'71  Statt  guaranty  agency  information 
request  of  state  licensing  boards.— each 
guaranty  agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  each  appropriate  State  li- 
censing board  under  which  the  State  licens- 
ing board,  upon  request,  will  furnish  the 
guaranty  agency  with  the  address  of  a  stu- 
dent borrower  m  any  case  in  which  the  loca- 
tion of  the  student  borrower  is  unknown  or 
unavailable  to  the  guaranty  agency.  ". 

SEC  St3  SPECIAL  LIMITATION  ON  THE  DEFERMENT 
OF  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  AND  IN- 
TEREST ON  PLCS  I.OA.\S 

Section  428B(cl(li  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "(Al":  a  id 

>2i  by  striking  out  ";  and  (B)  during  any 
period  during  which  the  borrower  has  a  de- 
pendent student  for  whom  a  loan  obligation 
was  incurred  under  the  section  and  who 
meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  deferral 
under  clause  li)  of  either  such  section". 

SEC.  St4.  CREDIT BIREAIS 

(a)  Notice  of  Delinquency.— Section 
430A(ai  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21: 

121  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4i:  and 

(31  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  any  payment  on  a 
loan  that  has  been  delinquent  for  90  days, 
information  concerning  tlie  date  the  delin- 
quency began  and  the  repayment  status  of 
the  loan:  and". 

(b)  Notice  to  Borrower.— Section  430A(c) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (31: 

12)  by  striking  the'  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  notices  of  delinquency 
under  subsection  (a)(3),  the  borrower  is  in- 
formed that  credit  bureau  organizations 
will  be  notified  of  any  payment  that  is  de- 
linquent for  90  days  or  more.  ". 

(c)  Limitation  on  RepoRTiNO.-Section 
463(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ".  if  that  account  has  not  been  previous- 
ly reported  by  any  other  holder  of  the  notes". 
SEC.  ttS.  ADDITIONAL  BORROWER  INFORMATION  RE- 

QCIRED. 

Section  484(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(51  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
loan  under  this  title,  a  student  shall  provide 


to  the  lender  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the 
loan  the  driver's  license  number  of  the  stu- 
dent borrower,  if  applicable,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  student 
borrower. ". 

SEC.  Ste.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  INSTnVTIONAL  PROMO- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1094(al 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  institution  does  not— 

"(A)  use  any  contractor  or  any  person 
other  than  salaries  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion or  a  volunteer  to  conduct  any  activities 
related  to  recruiting  and  admission  of  stu- 
dents, including  canvassing,  surveying,  pro- 
motion, or  similar  activities;  or 

"(B)  pay  any  commission,  bonus,  or  other 
incentive  payment  based  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  success  in  securing  enrollments  to 
any  person  engaged  in  any  such  activity.  ". 

SEC.  St7.  ACADEMIC  YEAR  DEFINITION. 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  institution  will  use  the  same  def- 
inition of  'academic  year'  for  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  title. ". 

SEC.  StfL  NOTICE  ON  DELINQVENT  LOANS  REQIIRED. 

(a)  Pre-Claims  Assistance.— Section  435(d) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(II  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "(5)"  the 
first  two  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
"(6)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Request  for  pre-claims  assistance.— 
To  be  an  eligible  lender  under  this  part,  each 
eligible  lender  shall,  if  the  agency  that  guar- 
anteed the  loan  offers  pre-claims  assistance 
for  default  prevention,  request  pre-claims 
assistance  within  the  first  10  days  sux:h  as- 
sistance is  available  as  specified  by  the 
guarantee  agency. ". 

(b)  Notice.— Section  428(k)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (21  as  para- 
graph (3):  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (1): 

"(2)  Provision  of  notice  of  request  for 

pre-claims    ASSISTANCE    TO    EUGIBLE    INSTTTU- 

TiONS.—Each  guaranty  agency  shall,  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  the  request  for  pre- 
claims  assistance,  notify  each  eligible  insti- 
tution, with  respect  to  students  who  are  de- 
linquent on  the  repayment  of  any  loan  re- 
ceived for  attendance  at  such  institution,  of 
the  lender's  request  for  pre-claims  assistance 
for  default  prevention  on  such  loan.  Such 
information  may  6e  provided  to  the  eligible 
institution  by  submission  of  a  copy  of  the 
lender's  pre-claims  request  or  through  other 
means. ". 

SEC.  StS.  REGILATIONS  FOR  l.\STITLTIONAL  DISCLO- 
SIRE  OF  BORROWER  RECORDS 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions specifying  the  legal  restrictions  and 
the  requirements  of  eligible  institutions  re- 
lating to  loan  counseling  and  reporting  re- 
quirements including  but  not  limited  to  dis- 
closure of  borrower  records  to  third  parties, 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act,  and 
any  other  applicable  Federal  law. 

SEC.  tit  EFFECT  OF  LOSS  OF  ACCREDITATION. 

(a)  Status  as  Euoible  Institution  for 
Stafford  Student  Loan  Program.— Section 
435  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1085)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(ll,  by  striking  out 
"The  term"  and  inserting  "Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (m),  the  term";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"(mJ  Impact  of  Loss  of  Accredttation.- 
An  institution  may  not  be  certified  or  recer- 
tified as  an  eligible  institution  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  if  such  institu- 
tion— 

"(1)  had  its  institutional  accreditation 
withdrawn,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminat- 
ed for  cause  during  the  preceding  24  months; 
or 

"(2)  has  withdrawn  from  institutional  ac- 
creditation voluntarily  under  a  show  cause 
order,    suspension    order,    or   other  similar 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months: 
unless— 

"(A)  such  accreditation  has  been  restored 
by  the  same  accrediting  agency  which  had 
accredited  it  prior  to  the  withdrawal  revo- 
cation, or  termination;  or 

"(B)  the  institution  has  demonstrated  its 
academic  integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
1201(a)(5)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act". 

(b)  Status  as  Eligible  iNSTmn-ioN  for 
Other  Title  IV  PROORAMS.—Section  481  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1088)  is  amended— 

(II  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"For  the  purpose"  and  inserting  "Subject  to 
subsection  (e).  for  the  purpose":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Impact  of  Loss  of  AccREorrATioN.—An 
institution  may  not  be  certified  or  recerti- 
fied as  an  eligible  institution  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  if  such  institution— 

"(II  had  its  institutional  accreditation 
withdrawn,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminat- 
ed for  cause  during  the  preceding  24  months; 
or 

"(2)  has  vHthdrawn  from  institutional  ac- 
creditation voluntarily  under  a  show  cause 
order,    suspension    order,    or   other  similar 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months; 
unless— 

"(A)  such  accreditation  has  been  restored 
by  the  same  accrediting  agency  which  had 
accredited  it  prior  to  the  withdrawal  revo- 
cation, or  termination;  or 

"(B)  the  institution  has  demonstrated  its 
academic  integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  vcith  section 
1201(a)(5)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act  ". 

SEC.  SI  I.  SPECIAL  ACCREDITATION  RULES 

Section  487(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (31  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(D).  re- 
lating to  limitation,  suspension,  or  termina- 
tion of  an  eligible  institution  whenever  the 
institution  withdraws  from  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion during  a  show  cause  or  suspension  pro- 
ceeding brought  against  that  institution. 

"(4) (A)  Whenever  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  reports 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  that  an  eligi- 
ble institution  was  denied  iristitutional  ac- 
creditation, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(D) 
relating  to  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  an  eligible  institution. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  with  accrediting 
agencies  and  associations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  notice  of  the  denial  of  institu- 
tional accreditation  in  order  to  carry  out 
subparagraph  (A).". 

SEC.    SI 2.    EUGIBLE    INSTTTITION   ACCREDITATION 
RULE. 

Section  481(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
accreditation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  ac- 
creditation of  any  eligible  institution  of 
higher  education  under  this  section  if  the  el- 
igible institution  of  higher  education  is  in 
the  process  of  receiving  new  institutional 
accreditation  by  a  national  or  regional  ac- 
creditation agency  unless  the  eligible  insti- 
tution submits  to  the  Secretary  all  materials 
relating  to  the  prior  accreditation,  includ- 
ing the  reasons,  if  applicable,  for  changing 
the  accrediting  agency  or  association  ". 

SEC.  SIS.  TOLI^FREE  CONSUMER  HOTUNE 

Section  485  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(e)  Toll-Free  Consumer  Hotune.—(1)  In 
addition  to  the  toll-free  telephone  informa- 
tion provided  for  in  section  483.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  contract  for.  or  establish,  and  pub- 
licize a  toll-free  telephone  number  for  use  by 
the  public,  in  order  to  permit  students  who 
allege  fraud  or  unfair  practices  by  eligible 
institutions  to  inform  the  Department  of 
such  fraud  or  unfair  practices. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  directly  or  by  way 
of  contract  or  other  arrangement  make  the 
toll-free  telephone  number,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  consumer  hotline  established 
by  this  subsection,  generally  available  to 
students  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title.". 

SEC.  SI 4.  TIITION  REFINDS 

(a)  Refund  Rule.— Section  487(c)(2)(B)(ii 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  require  such  eligible 
institutions  to  make  refunds  in  accordance 
with  division  (iii). ". 

(b)  Refund  Procedures.— Section 
487(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  division  after  division 
(ii): 

"(iii)  When  the  Secretary  determines  there 
has  been  a  violation,  failure,  or  misrepresen- 
tation pursuant  to  division  (i),  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  institution  to  refund 
the  student's  tuition  and  fees.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  refunding  the 
tuition  and  fees.  Such  procedures  shall— 

"(I)  first  require  the  payment  by  the  insti- 
tution to  the  United  States  Government  of 
any  portion  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid 
with  Federal  funds  received  under  this  title 
(other  than  funds  under  subpart  3  of  part  A 
and  part  B  of  this  title);  and 

"(ID  then  require  payment  by  the  institu- 
tion to  the  lender  of  that  portion  of  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  attributable  to  a  loan  made, 
issued  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  of  this 
title. ". 

SEC  SIS  .  PELL  GRA.VT  PROGRAM  AMENDMENT. 

Section  411(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a(c)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  the  numt>er  of  academic  years  (or  por- 
tion of  an  academic  year)  that  the  under- 
graduate degree  or  certificate  program  nor- 
mally requires,  plus  one  academic  year:  or 

"(ii)  6  academic  years  in  the  case  of  a  un- 
dergraduate degree  or  certificate  program 
normally  requiring  more  than  4  academic 
years:". 

SEC.  SIS.  REVISED  DISCLOSl'RE  REQUIREME.STS  OF 
SLS  LOA.SS 
Section   433(a)   of  the   Higher  Education 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "and 
except  as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section"  after  "section  428C.  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (d): 


"(e)  Special  Rules  for  Supplemental 
Loans  for  Students.— Loans  made  under 
section  428A  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
closure of  projected  monthly  payment 
amounts  required  under  subsection  (a)(8)  of 
this  section,  provided  that  the  lender  pro- 
vides the  borrower  with  sample  projections 
of  monthly  repayment  aynounts  assuming 
different  levels  of  borroiDing  and  interest  ac- 
cruals resulting  from  capitalization  of  inter- 
est while  the  borrower  is  in  school ". 

SEC.  Sn.  STUDY  OF  DISCHARGE  OF  STAFFORD  STU- 
DE.NT  LOANS  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

(a)  Stafford  Student  Loan  Discharge 
Study.— The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct a  study  relating  to  the  discharge  of  stu- 
dent loan  indebtedness  in  proceedings  in 
tmnkruptcy.  Such  study  shall  include— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dent loan  debtors  under  chapter  13  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  including— 

(A)  the  frequency  of  attempts  to  discharge 
or  the  discharging  of  such  loans  compared 
to  such  attempts  to  discharge  or  the  dis- 
charging of  other  consumer  loans  by  such 
students:  and 

(B)  the  numt>er  and  amount  of  such  loans 
discharged; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  students 
who  attempt  to  or  do  discharge  such  loans 
relative  to  the  costs  of  the  Stafford  Student 
Loan  Program  and  the  institutional  costs  of 
the  Perkins  Loans  Program;  and 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  t>ehavior  of  stu- 
dent loan  debtors  who  discharge  such  loans 
as  compared  to  other  debtors  who  discharge 
debts  in  bankruptcy  by  evaluating  such  fac- 
tors as— 

(A)  the  average  age  of  the  debtors  in  each 
group: 

(B)  the  amounts  and  types  of  debts  sought 
to  be  discharged  by  each  group;  and 

(C)  the  percentage  of  discharge  of  other 
types  of  consumer  debts  by  each  group. 

(b)  Stafford  Student  Loan  Discharge 
Report— The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  of  the  study  required  by  this 
section  and  shall  submit  the  study  of  the 
Congress  icithin  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

TITLE  Vll— NEEDS  ANALYSIS  AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  7tl.  DEFINITION  OF  INDEPENDENT  STUDENT. 

(a)  Section  411F.— Section  411F(12)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  term  'independent',  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  student  means  any  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(Al  is  24  years  of  age  or  older  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  award 
year: 

"(B)  is  an  orphan  or  is  or  has  been  a  ward 
of  the  court 

"(C)  is  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States: 

"(DI  is  a  graduate  or  professional  student 
and  ujill  not  be  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents 
(or  guardiani  for  income  tax  purposes  for 
the  award  year: 

"(El  is  married  or  has  legal  dependents; 

"(F)  is  an  undergraduate  student  who  was 
not  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents  (or  guardi- 
an) for  income  tax  purposes  for  the  2  calen- 
dar years  preceding  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  award  year,  and  who  either  was 
awarded  assistance  under  this  title  as  an  in- 
dependent student  in  the  prior  year,  or  dem- 
oristrates  to  the  student  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator total  self-sufficiency  during  the 
2  calendar  years  preceding  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  by  demonstrating 
annual  total  resources  (including  all  sources 
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other  than  parents  and  student  aid)  of 
$4,000:  or 

"IG)  ii  a  student  for  whom  a  financial  aid 
administrator  makes  a  documented  determi- 
nation of  independence  by  reason  of  other 
unuauai  circumstances. ". 

lb)  Section  480(d).— Section  480 fd)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Id)  ISDEPESDBNT.—The  term  'independ- 
ent', when  used  tcith  respect  to  a  student, 
means  anv  individuals  who— 

"ID  is  24  years  of  age  or  older  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  first  calendar  year  of  the  award 
year; 

"12)  is  an  orphan  or  is  or  has  been  a  ward 
of  the  court: 

"13)  is  a  veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  StaUs: 

"(4)  is  a  graduate  or  professional  student 
and  will  not  be  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents 
lor  guardian)  for  income  tax  purposes  for 
the  award  year; 

"IS)  is  married  or  has  legal  dependents; 

"16)  is  an  undergraduate  student  who  was 
not  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents  'or  guardi- 
an) for  income  tax  purposes  for  the  2  calen- 
dar years  preceding  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  award  year,  and  who  either  was 
awarded  assistance  under  this  title  as  an  in- 
dependent student  in  the  prior  year,  or  dem- 
onstrates to  the  student  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator total  self-sufficiency  during  the 
2  calendar  years  preceding  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  by  demonstrating 
annual  total  resources  /including  all  sources 
Other  than  parents  and  student  aid)  of 
S4.000;  or 

"I?)  is  a  student  for  whom  a  financial  aid 
administrator  makes  a  documented  determi- 
nation of  independence  by  reason  of  other 
unusual  circumstances. ". 

SEC.  79Z.  MODIFICATIOS  TO  COMmnTION  OF  CO.S- 
TRlBlTloMi. 

(a)  Pell  Grast  Ne£us  Analysis.  — id  Sec- 
tion 411Blt)l3/  of  the  .ict  is  arr.ended  by 
striking  out  'a  program  of  nostsccondary 
education"  and  inse'^Ang  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  which 
meets  the  reQuirements  of  section  484la)ID". 

12)  Section  41iCia)l3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed try  striking  out  "a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary education"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  program  of  postseiondary  education 
which  meet  the  reguirements  of  section 
484iallD". 

13)  Section  411Dia)(3)  of  the  Act  xs  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary education  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  program  of  postsecondary  edu<:ation 
iDhich  meet  the  reijuiremenis  of  section 
4S4la)lD". 

lb)  General  Needs  Analysis —Section 
47S'b)l3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  program  of  postsecondary  education" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  program  of 
postsecondary  education  which  meets  the  re- 
Quirements  of  section  484la)ID". 

12)  Section  477la)l3)  of  the  Act  «  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  program  of  postsecondary 
education"  and  inserting  in  lieu  '.hereof  'a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  484la)(D". 

SSC.  71.  SrVDEVr COVnUBlTlON MOniFlCATIOS 

Section  475lg)l})IC)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "70  percent"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  SO  percent". 

SBC  7ML  MEEDS  ANALYSIS  HNANCIAL  AID  ADMIMS- 
TRATOk  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  47$ Ala)  of  the 
Act  xs  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  479A.  la)  In  General.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  student  finarunal  aid  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  basis  of  adequate  docu- 


mev.tation.  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  and  expected  stu- 
dent or  parent  contribution  lor  both)  to 
allow  for  treatment  of  individual  students 
with  special  circumstances.  In  addition, 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as 
limiting  the  authoriiV  of  the  sti^dent  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  to  use  supplementary 
informatioi  about  t*ie  fir.annial  status  or 
pergonal  circumstance  of  eligible  applicants 
in  selecting  recipients  and  determining  the 
amount  of  awards  under  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  A  and  parts  B.  C,  and  E  of  this  title.". 

10/  SPECIAL  Rule.— Section  479A  of  the  Act 
IS  amended — 

(1)  hy  redesignating  subsection  Ic)  as  sub- 
section (di.  and 

12)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion. (^1  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Id  Special  Adjustments.— 

"ID  Adjustments  for  independent  stu- 
dents WITH  dependents.— A  student  financial 
aid  administrator  shall  be  considered  to  be 
making  a  necessary  adjustment  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  la)  if  the  administra- 
tor determines  that  the  cost  of  attendance  in 
section  472  should  include  costs  of  food  and 
shelter  for  dependent  care  when  the  total 
income  for  independent  students  with  de- 
pendents IS  less  than  the  Standard  Mainte- 
nance Allowance  under  section  477lb)(4). 

"12)  Adjustment  FOR  dislocated  worker.— 
A  student  financial  aid  administrator  shall 
be  corisidered  to  be  rm^ing  a  necessary  ad- 
jusLment  in  accordance  with  subsection  la) 
if,  lu  the  case  of  dislocated  workers— 

"I A I  the  administrator  uses  the  income  for 
fhe  year  in  which  the  determination  is  made 
'the  award  year)  rather  than  the  income  re- 
ported in  the  preceding  tax  year;  and 

"'B)  the  administrator  excludes  the  net 
value  of  investments  and  real  estate,  includ- 
ing the  primary  residence  in  the  calculation 
of  the  family  contribution  for  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  and  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tioK  under  part  F. 

"'31  Adjustment  for  displaced  homemak- 
ER  —A  student  financial  aid  administrator 
shall  be  considered  to  tte  making  a  necessary 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  subsection 
la)  if.  for  displaced  homemakers,  the  admin- 
istrator excludes  the  net  value  of  invest- 
ments and  real  estate,  including  the  primary 
residence,  from  the  calculation  of  the  Pell 
Grant  family  contribution  and  from  the  ex- 
perted  family  contribution  under  part  F. ". 

'c>  Conforming  Amendments.— ID  Section 
479Aid)  of  the  Act  'as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion 'a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion lb)  is  an  example"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  subsectioris  lb)  and  Ic)  are  exam- 
ples". 

I2'IA)  Section  411Blg)lD  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  ac- 
cord.nnce  with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
'as  defined  in  section  480le)  of  this  Act),  the 
net  value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero". 

iB)  Section  41  IBID  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las  de- 
fined in  section  480le)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

IC)  Section  411Cif)ll)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las 
defined  in  section  480le)  of  this  Act),  the  net 


value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

ID)  Section  411Dlf)l3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las 
defined  in  .tection  480le)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  5->!at? 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

lE)li)  Section  411FIDIG)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

Hi)  Section  411FI9)IE)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

IF)  Section  475ld)l2)IB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
las  defined  in  section  480le)  of  this  Act)". 

IG)  Section  475lh)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las  de- 
fined in  section  480le)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

IH)  Section  476lc)l2)lB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  in  the  case 
of  a  displaced  worker  Icertified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las 
defined  in  section  480le)  of  this  Act)". 

11)  Section  477lc)l2)IB)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  in  the  case 
of  a  dislocated  worker  Icertified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  las 
defined  in  section  480le)  of  this  Act)". 

SEC.  70i.  treatment  OF  VETERANS  BENEFITS. 

la)  Pell  Grant  Needs  Analysis. — ID  Sec- 
tion 411Bld)ll)lC)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one-half  of  the  student's  total 
veterans  educational  benefits,  excluding 
Veterans'  Administration  contributory  bene- 
fits. "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  stu- 
dent's total  veterans  educational  benefits". 

12)  Section  411Clc)IDlC)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  of  the  stu- 
dent's total  veterans  educational  benefits, 
excluding  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
tributory benefits, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  student's  total  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits  ". 

13)  Section  411Dlc)ll)IC)  of  the  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  of 
the  student's  total  veterans  educational  ben- 
efits, excluding  Veterans'  Administration 
contributory  benefits, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  student's  total  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits". 

lb)  General  Needs  Analvsis.—I1)  Section 
47Sla)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  12); 

IB)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

IC)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"14)  any  veterans  educational  benefits 
paid  t>ecause  of  enrollment  in  a  postsecond- 
ary institution,  including  Ibut  not  limited 
to)  benefits  received  under  chapters  lOS,  106, 
and  107  of  title  10,  and  chapters  30,  31,  32, 
34.  and  3S  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. ". 

12)  Section  476lb)IDID)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "pliu  the  amount 
of  veterans'  t>enefits  paid  during  the  award 
period  under  chapters  32,  34,  and  3S  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code". 

13)  Section  4771a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 


I  A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  of  paragraph  ID; 

IB)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  IB)  of  paragraph  ID; 

IC)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  'O  of 
paragraph  ID; 

ID)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  12); 

IE)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  I3) 
the  word  "and";  and 

IF)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"14)  adding  any  veterans  educational  ben- 
efits paid  because  of  enrollment  in  a  post- 
secondary  institution,  including  Ibut  not 
limited  to)  benefits  received  under  chapters 
106  and  107  of  title  10,  and  chapters  30,  31. 
32,  34.  and  3S  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. ". 

Ic)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
428'a)l2)IC)li)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  any  amount  paid  to  the 
student  under  chapters  32,  34,  and  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code". 

SEC.  70t.  TREATMENT  OF NO.MIQIID  ASSETS. 

la)  Pell  Grant  Needs  Analysis.— Section 
411FI2)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "lA)"  after  "12)";  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"IB)  For  academic  year  1991-1992  and 
succeeding  academic  years,  the  term  'assets' 
shall  not  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  $30,000,  the  net  value 
of- 

'li)  the  family's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence: or 

"Hi)  a  farm  on  which  the  family  resides. 

lb)  General  Need  Analysis.— Section 
480ig)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

11)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "Assets.— ": 
and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"12)  For  academic  year  1991-1992  and  suc- 
ceeding academic  years,  the  term  "assets" 
shall  not  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  t30,000,  the  net  value 
of- 

"lA)  the  family's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence; or 

"IB)  a  farm  on  which  the  family  resides. 

TITLE  VIII— OTHER  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  S9I.  Sl'BSIDIZED  EMPLOYMENT  MODIFICATION 
VNDER  WORKSTIDY 

Section  443lb)l4)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  196S  thereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"14)  provide  that  for  a  student  employed 
in  a  work-study  program  under  this  part,  at 
the  tiTne  income  derived  from  any  need- 
based  employment  lincluding  non-working- 
study  or  both)  is  in  excess  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  student's  need  by 
more  than  t200,  continued  employment 
shall  not  6c  sut>sidized  with  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  part:". 

SEC.  SIZ.  STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 
AMENDMENTS. 

la)  EsTABUSHMENT.— Section  439lb)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)  ESTABUSHMENT.— 

"ID  In  general.- TTiere  is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  Ihereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Association').  The  Associa- 
tion shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  It 
shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  metropolitan 
area  thereof  and  shall  be  deemed  for  pur- 
poses of  jurisdiction  and  venue  in  civil  ac- 


tions, to  be  a  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tion. Offices  may  6c  established  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business. ". 

lb)  Directors.— Section  4391c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ic)  Board  of  Directors.— 

"ID  Composition  of  board:  chairman.— 
The  Association  shall  have  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Ihereinajter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Board')  which  shall  consist  of  21  per- 
sons, 7  of  whom  shall  6c  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
representative  of  the  general  public.  The  re- 
maining 14  directors  shall  6c  elected  by  the 
common  stockholders  of  the  Association  en- 
titled to  vote  pursuant  to  subsection  le). 
Commencing  icith  the  annual  shareholders 
meeting  to  be  held  in  1989— 

"'A)  7  of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  af- 
filiated with  an  eligible  institution,  and 

"IB)  7  of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  af- 
filiated with  an  eligible  lender. 
The  President  shall  designate  1  of  the  direc- 
tors to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"12)  Terms  of  appointed  and  elected  mem- 
bers.-—TTie  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  until  their  successors  have  6ecTi 
appointed  and  have  qualified  The  remain- 
ing directors  shall  each  6c  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors have  t>een  elected  and  have  qualified 
Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board  which  be- 
comes vacant  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  President.  Any  elective  seat  on  the 
Board  which  becomes  vacant  after  the 
annual  election  of  the  directors  shall  6c 
filled  by  the  Board  but  only  for  the  expired 
portion  of  the  term. 

"13)  Affiuated  members.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  the  references  to  a  direc- 
tor 'affiliated  with  an  eligible  institution'  or 
a  director  'affiliated  with  an  eligible  lender' 
means  an  individual  who  is,  or  iDithin  5 
years  of  election  to  the  Board  has  been,  an 
employee,  officer,  director,  or  similar  offi- 
cial of— 

"I A)  an  eligible  institution  or  an  eligible 
lender: 

"IB)  an  association  whose  members  con- 
sist primarily  of  eligible  institutions  or  eli- 
gible lenders;  or 

"'O  a  State  agency,  authority  instrumen- 
tality, commission,  or  similar  institution, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  relates  to  edu- 
cational matters  or  banking  matters. 

"'4)  Meetings  and  functions  of  the 
BOARD.— The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
its  Chairman,  but  at  least  semiannually. 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  general  poli- 
cies which  shall  govern  the  operations  of  the 
Association.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  select 
appoint,  and  compensate  qualified  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  as  may  6c  provided  for  in 
the  bylaws,  with  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  may  be  prescrt6cd  by  the  bylaws  or 
by  the  Board,  and  such  persons  shall  be  the 
officers  of  the  Association  and  shall  dis- 
charge all  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties. ". 

Ic)  Stock.— Section  4391  f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"If)  Stock  of  the  Assocution.— 

"ID  Voting  common  stock.— The  Associa- 
tion shall  have  voting  common  stock  having 
such  par  value  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Board 
from  time  to  time.  Each  share  of  voting 
common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elec- 
tions of  directors. 


"12)  Number  of  shares:  transfekabiuty.— 
The  maximum  number  of  shares  of  voting 
common  stock  that  the  Association  mxiy 
issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  oiie  time 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  Any  voting  common  stock  issued  shall 
be  fully  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
Association,  it  shall  be  transferred  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

"13)  Dividends.— To  the  extent  that  net 
income  is  earned  and  realized  subject  to 
subsection  Ig)l2),  dividends  may  6e  declared 
on  voting  common  stock  6v  the  Board  Such 
dividends  as  may  6c  declared  by  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding 
shares  of  voting  common  stock,  except  that 
no  such  dividends  shall  6c  payable  urith  re- 
spect to  any  share  which  has  6cen  called  for 
redemption  past  the  effective  date  of  such 
call. 

"'4)  Single  class  of  voting  common 
stock.— As  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  all  of  the  previously  author- 
ized shares  of  voting  common  stock  and 
nonvoting  common  stock  of  the  Association 
shall  be  converted  to  shares  of  a  single  class 
of  voting  common  stock  on  a  share-for-share 
basis,  without  any  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  or  any  holder.  Each 
outstanding  certificate  for  voting  or  nonvot- 
ing common  stock  shall  evidence  ownership 
of  the  same  number  of  shares  of  voting  stock 
into  which  it  is  converted  All  preexisting 
rights  and  obligations  with  respect  to  any 
class  of  common  stock  of  the  Association 
shall  be  deemed  to  6c  rights  and  obligations 
with  respect  to  such  converted  shares. ". 

Id)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation Amendments  of  1989". 

SEC.  803.  FOUMS  AND  REGULATIONS 

la)  Financial  Aid  Appucation  Preparer.— 
Section  483  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"ig)  Any  financial  aid  application  re- 
quired to  6c  made  under  subpart  1  of  part  A 
of  this  title  or  part  B  or  this  title  shall  in- 
clude the  name,  signature,  address,  social  se- 
curity number,  and  organizational  affili- 
ation of  the  preparer  of  such  financial  aid 
application. 

'b)  Notice  of  Federal  Stvdent  Aw.— Sec- 
tion 483if)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"If  I  Notice  of  Federal  Student  Aid  Re- 
ceipt.—Each  eligible  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  title  lexcept  assistance  received  under 
subparts  4,  5.  and  8  of  part  A)  a  statement 
listing  the  estimated  student  assistance  re- 
ceived by  the  recipient  and  specifying  the 
estimated  amount  and  type  of  assistance 
awarded  under  this  title  and  specifically  in- 
dicating that  such  aid  is  federally  supported 
assistance. ". 

SEC.  8*4.  LENDER  OF  LAST  RESORT. 

Section  428ij>  of  the  Act  w  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Each  State  guaranty  agency  shall  ensure 
that  there  is  a  lender  of  last  resort  in  its 
State.  The  lender  of  last  resort  shall  process 
loan  applications  of  students  enrolled  in  an 
eligible  institution  within  30  days  after  such 
application  has  6ecn  filed  The  lender  of  last 
resort  shall  make  loans  to  any  eligible  appli- 
cant attending  an  eligible  institution. ". 

SEC.  8H.  PERKINS  LOAN  PROGRAM  AMENDMENT. 

Section  4621c)' 3)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
ID  by  redesignating  clause  IB)  and  iC)  as 
clause  IC)  and  ID);  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (A)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

•'<B)  75  percent  of  the  cash  on  hand  at  the 
institution  under  the  program  authorized  by 
this  part  for  the  second  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  award  period:  ". 

SEC.  Hit.  EUCIBILITY  FOR  EDiCATIOS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Higher  Education. —Section  484  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(k>  at  the  end  thereof 

"Ik)  Students  Attending  iNSTmrriONS  in 
THE  Freely  Associated  States  and  Eugibil- 
iTV  FOR  Trio  Programs.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  student  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  'aJ'S' 
of  this  section  or  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
freely  associated  states,  and  who  attends  a 
public  or  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
education  located  m  any  of  the  freely  associ- 
ated states  rather  than  a  State,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble, if  otherwise  Quali.fied.  for  assistance 
under  subparts  1,  2.  or  4  of  part  A  or  part  C 
of  this  title. 

lb  J  Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assist- 
ance Program.— Section  4502  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands"  each  place  is  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Manana  Islands.  Patau,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  " 

SEC.  *»-  clerical  i\D  TECHMCAL  AMESDMESTS 
Til  THE  HIGHER  EDICATIOS  ACT  OF 
IMS. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

111  in  section  312lc)i2l  i20  U.S.C. 
1058ic/i2>),  by  striking  "second"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  second 
such": 

12/  in  section  332ibll5l  i20  U.S.C 
1065ibH5>>.  by  striking  out  "year"  the  first 
place  it  appears: 

131  in  section  411Blgii5>'B/  '20  U.S.C. 
1070a-2ig)l5iiBn— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "effective  family 
incoTne"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"discretionary  income":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "subsection  id>"  and 
inserting  "subsection  if  I": 

14)  in  section  411Cif)i5)iB>  I20  U.S.C. 
1070a-3if)i5)iB)).  by  striking  out  "effective 
family  income"  and  inserting  "discretion- 
ary income": 

15)  in  section  411Difi  I20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
41  f))- 

lA)  by  striking  out  "effective  family 
income"  in  paragraph  <1)  and  inserting 
"discretionary  income":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "subsection  lc>"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  II  i  and  12) 
and  inserting  "subsection  le)": 

16)  in  section  411FI2)  i20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
612)).  by  striking  out  "including  amount" 
and  inserting  "including  amounts": 

17)  in  section  411FI9)IB)  120  U.S.C.  1070a- 
6I9)IB)),  by  striking  out  "Student"  and  in- 
serting "student": 

(8)  in  section  413Did)l3)iC)  I20  U.S.C. 
1070b-2ld)(3)iC)).  by  striking  out  "three 
fourths  in"  and  inserting  "three-fourths  of": 

19)  in  section  427lali2)IG)li)  i20  U.S.C. 
1077la)l2)lG)li)l:  by  striking  out  system," 
and  inserting  "system": 

110)  in  section  428Clc)l3)iAi  I20  U.S.C. 
1078-3lc)l3)IA)).  by  inserting  "be"  before 
"equal  to": 

111)  in  section  428Eia)il)  120  U.S.C.  1078- 
Sll))— 

I  A)  by  inserting  "I A)"  after  "except  that" 
the  first  place  is  appears:  and 


'Bi  by  sinking  out  "except  that"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  ",  and 
IB/": 

112)  in  section  435ic)il)  I20  U.S.C. 
1085ic)ll)l.  by  striking  out  "section  481idl" 
and  inserting  "section  484id)": 

1131  in  section  435ld)l2)  120  U.S.C. 
1085ld)l2i>- 

lA)  by  striking  out  "institutions"  in  sub- 
paragraph IC)  and  inserting  "institution": 
and 

IB)  by  indenting  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph ID)  two  spaces: 

114'  in  section  435idn3i  i20  U.S.C. 
1085ld)i3)).  by  striking  out  "section  43510)" 
and  inserting  "subsection  il)  of  this  sec- 
tion": 

1151  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
442ie)i2)  by  striking  "section  4471c)"  and  in- 
serting "section  4421c)": 

116)  in  section  454iail3>iC)  I20  U.S.C. 
1087dla>i3iiC)).  by  striking  out  "fourth  and 
fifth"  and  inserting  "fourth  or  fifth  ': 

117)  in  sections  462la)il)  and  462la)l2)ID) 
120  U.S.C.  1087bbia)ll).  iaii2ilD)).  by  strik- 
ing out  "institution  which"  and  inserting 
"institution": 

118)  in  section  464lc)l2)IAHiv)  120  U.S.C. 
1087ddlc)i2)lA)liv)).  by  inserting  "Service" 
ajter  "Volunteer": 

119)  m  section  465iali2)lD)  120  U.S.C. 
1087eeia)i2)iD)).  by  striking  out  "services" 
and  inserting  "service": 

120)  in  the  table  contained  in  section 
4751012)  120  U.S.C.  1087oolc)l2))— 

lA)  by  striking  out  less  than  S15.000  or" 
and  inserting  "less  than  S15.000":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "S15.000  more"  and  in- 
serting "SI 5.000  or  more": 

121)  in  the  table  contained  in  section 
4751014)  120  U.S.C.  1087oolc)l4))— 

I  A)  by  sinking  out  "substract"  and  insert- 
ing "subtract":  and 
IB)  by  sinking  out  "1.430"  and  inserting 
$1,430": 

122)  in  section  475le)  120  U.S.C.  1087oole)), 
by  striking  out  "section  479"  and  inserting 
"section  478": 

123)  in  the  table  contained  in  section 
477lb)l4)  120  U.S.C.  1087qgib)i4J),  by  strik- 
ing out  "1.430"  and  inserting  "SI. 430": 

124)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  4811b) 
120  U.S.C.  1088ibi).  by  striking  out  "section 
413ie)"  and  inserting  "section  4351b)": 

125)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
483ia)ll)  120  U.S.C.  1090la)ll)),  by  striking 
out  "that  is"  and  inserting  "that  are": 

126)  in  section  491lh)ll)  120  U.S.C. 
1098ih)il)).  by  sinking  out  "subtitle  III" 
and  inserting  "subchapter  III": 

127)  in  section  525lg)  120  U.S.C.  llOSdig)). 
by  striking  out  "subpart"  and  inserting 
"part": 

128)  in  section  557  120  U.S.C.  llllf).  by 
striking  out  "part  B  of  this  title"  and  insert- 
ing "part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  Act": 

129)  in  section  558ia)l6)  120  U.S.C. 
Illlgla)l6)),  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after  "preschool": 

130)  in  section  571ig)  120  U.S.C.  lllSig)), 
by  sinking  out  "subpart"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "part": 

1311  in  section  622la)l6)  120  U.S.C. 
1132ia)i6)).  by  striking  out  "language  an 
area  studies"  and  inserting  'language  and 
area  studies": 

132)  in  section  762ia)  120  U.S.C.  1132g- 
2ia)).  by  sinking  out  "Secretary  notwith- 
standing" and  inserting  "Secretary,  not- 
withstanding": 

133)  in  section  762lh)  120  U.S.C.  1132g- 
2lh)i.  by  striking  out  "subcontractors  or  any 
project"  and  inserting  "subcontractors  on 
any  project "; 


134)  in  section  764lb)l3)(B)  120  U.S.C. 
1132g-3lb)l3)lB/),  by  striking  out  "anyone" 
and  inserting  "any  one": 

135)  in  section  764le)  120  U.S.C.  1132g- 
3le)),  by  striking  out  "member"  and  insert- 
ing "members"; 

136)  in  section  802ld)llHB)  120  U.S.C. 
1133ald)ll)lB)),  by  striking  out  "has  demon- 
strated" and  inserting  a  comma  and  "as 
demonstrated": 

137)  in  section  942(b)l2)  120  U.S.C. 
1134mlb)l2)),  by  inserting  a  period  at  the 
end  thereof: 

138)  in  section  10451a)  120  U.S.C.  1135d- 
4la)),  by  striking  out  "sexual,  geographic." 
and  inserting  "gender,  geography.":  and 

139)  in  section  12041a)  120  U.S.C. 
1144ala)),  by  striking  out  "Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands"  and  inserting  "Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
Patau,  and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  99-239.  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands. ". 

TITLE  IX— WE  THE  PEOPLE .  .  .  THE  CITIZEN 
AND  THE  CONSTITVTION 

SBC.  ML  WE  THE  PEOPLE  .  .  .  THE  CITIZES  A\D 
CO.SSTITlTIO.y 

Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed by— 

ID  redesignating  section  4607  as  section 
4608, 

12)  inserting  after  section  4606  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Section  4607.— We  the  People  .  .  .  The 
Citizen  and  the  Constitution. 

"la)  General  AuTHORmr.-ll)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  carry  out  a  program 
entitled  "We  the  People  .  .  .  The  Citizen  and 
the  Constitution"  to  educate  students  about 
the  history  and  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  foster  civic 
competence  and  civil  responsibility. 

"12)  The  education  program  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  continue  and  expand  the 
educational  activities  of  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  administered  by  the 
Center  for  Civic  Education. 

"13)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"lb)  Program  Content.— The  education 
program  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
provide— 

"lA)  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  basic 
principles  of  our  constitutional  democracy 
and  the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights. 

"IB)  school  and  community  simulated 
congressional  hearings  following  the  course 
of  study  at  the  request  of  participating 
schools. 

"lO  an  annual  competition  of  simulated 
congressional  hearings  at  the  congressional 
district,  state,  and  national  level  for  second- 
ary students  who  wish  to  participate  in  such 
program. 

"ic)  Program  Participants.  — The  educa- 
tion program  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  435  congressional  districts,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Id)  Special  Rule.— Funds  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  the  advanced 
training  of  teachers  about  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  after  the  provisions  of 
subsection  lb)  have  been  implemented. 


"le)  Authorization  of  Approprations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SS, 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. ". 

TITLE  X— NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  TE.ACHING  STANDARDS 
SEC.  1001  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
Act  of  1989". 

SEC  1002.  FI.\Dl.\GSA.\DPlRPOSES. 

la)  Findings.  — The  Congress  finds  that— 

11)  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  educational  system  to 
provide  all  children  with  an  education 
which  will  ensure  a  well-educated  workforce: 

12)  improi'ed  teaching  is  central  to  the 
goal  of  ensuring  a  well-educated  workforce: 

13)  incentives  to  enhance  the  professional- 
ism and  status  of  teaching  can  be  provided 
through  the  development  and  promulgation 
of  voluntary  standards  of  professional  certi- 
fication that  are  rigorous  and  unbiased 
that  complement  and  support  State  licens- 
ing practices  and  recognize  the  diversity  of 
American  society: 

14)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  been  created  to  establish 
such  voluntary  standards  and  a  significant 
initial  investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment from  non-Federal  sources  will  be  re- 
quired to  create  such  a  system  of  profession- 
al certification;  and 

15)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  in  funding  vital  educational  re- 
search and  can  continue  to  support  this  :ia- 
tional  effort  by  providing  limited  but  essen- 
tial support  for  critical  research  activities. 

lb)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional   Board    for    Professional     Teaching 
Standards  to  enable  the  board  to  conduct  in- 
dependent research  and  development  related 
to  the  establishment  of  national,  voluntary 
professional     standards     and     assessment 
methods  for  the  teaching  profession. 
SEC.  100}.  defi.mtio.ss 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act- 
ID  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

12)  The  term  "Committee"  means  the  Re- 
search and  Advisory  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  1005  of  this  Act. 

13)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
147118)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

14)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471121)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

15)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

SEC.  1004.  PROGRAM  ALTHORIZATION. 

la)  Program  Authorized.— From  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  lb)  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed,  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards, 
in  order  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  activities  described  in  section  1006. 

lb)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  October 
1,  1989.  and  ending  September  30,  1993  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Ic)  Terms  and  Conditions.— 1 1 )  No  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  made  available  under 


this  Act  except  upon  an  application  as  re- 
quired by  section  1007. 

12)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

(A)  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act: 

IB)  the  Board  will  use  the  Federal  funds 
only  for  research  and  development  activities 
in  accordance  vHth  section  1006  and  such 
teacher  assessment  and  certification  proce- 
dures will  be  .free  from  racial,  cultural, 
gender  or  regional  bias: 

iC)  the  Board— 

li)  will  widely  disseminate  for  review  and 
comment  announcements  of  specific  re- 
search projects  to  be  conducted  with  Federal 
.funds,  including  a  description  of  the  goals 
and  .focus  of  the  specific  project  involved 
and  the  specific  merit  rei'iew  procedures 
and  evaluation  criteria  to  be  used  m  the 
competitive  award  process,  and 

Iti)  will  send  such  announcements  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  the  educational  re- 
search community. 

ID)  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Board,  will  publish  the  an- 
nouncement described  in  subparagraph  IC) 
m  the  Federal  Register  lor  such  other  publi- 
cation deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary) 
and  in  publications  of  general  circulation 
designed  to  disseminate  such  announce- 
ments widely  to  the  educational  research 
community: 

IE)  the  Board  will,  after  offering  any  in- 
terested party  an  opportunity  to  make  com- 
ment upon,  and  take  exception  to,  the 
projects  contained  in  the  announcements 
described  in  subparagraph  IC)  for  a  30-day 
period  following  publication,  and  after  re- 
considering any  project  which  comment  is 
made  or  to  which  exception  is  taken, 
through  the  Secretary  issue  a  request  for  pro- 
posals in  the  Federal  Register  lor  such  other 
publication  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary) containing  any  revised  project  injor- 
mation; 

IF)  the  Board  toill  make  awards  of  Federal 
funds  competitively  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
and.  in  the  award  process,  the  Board  will 
select,  to  the  extent  practicable  consistent 
with  standards  of  excellence— 

H)  a  broad  range  of  institutions  associat- 
ed with  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment: and 

Hi)  individuals  who  are  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  educational  research  and  teach- 
ing communities  with  expertise  in  the  spe- 
cific area  of  research  and  development  in 
question; 

IG)  the  Board  will  adopt  audit  practices 
customarily  applied  to  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations and  will  comply  with  section 
10091c): 

(H)  the  Board  will  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  meet  the  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  Board; 

(I)  the  Board  urill  submit  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10091a);  and 

IJ)  the  Board  will  upon  request,  dissemi- 
nate to  States,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  educational  entities  the  results 
of  any  research  or  research  project  produced 
with  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  ap- 
propriate material 

Id)  Availability  of  Funds.— ID  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expend- 
iture until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 


succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which   the 
funds  were  appropriated. 

12)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Board  after  September  30,  1993,  except  as 
authorized  by  paragraph  ID  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

SEC.  lOOi.  RESEARCH  ASD  DEVELOPMENT  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

la  J  EsTABUSHMENT.—The  Board  shall  estab- 
lish a  Research  and  Development  Adintory 
Committee  composed  of  ten  recognized 
scholars  and  experts  in  teaching,  assess- 
ment, and  other  relevant  fields.  In  carrying 
out  the  previous  sentence  the  Board  shall 
appoint  two  indiiHduals  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  the  educational  re- 
search community  on  the  appointment  of 
other  Members  to  the  Committee. 

lb)  Functions.— The  Committee  shall 
advise  the  Board  on  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  its  overall  research  and  development 
strategy,  including  procedures  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  The  procedures  shall  include— 

ID  an  outline  of  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment agenda  and  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  Federal  funds:  and 

12)  provisions  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  open  competition  and  merit  review  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  .for  proposals  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act 

SEC.  loot.  AITHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

la)  In  General.— Federal  .funds  received 
under  this  Act  may  only  6e  used  for  research 
and  development  activities  directly  related 
to  the  development  of  teacher  assessment 
and  certification  procedures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers. 

lb)  Priorities.— ID  The  Board  shall  give 
priority  to  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in— 

I  A)  mathematics: 

IB)  the  sciences: 

iC)  foreign  languages:  and 

ID)  literacy,  including  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  analyze. 

12)  The  Board  shall  0ve  priority  to  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  the 
certification  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  the  need  and  ability  of 
such  teachers  to  teach  special  educational 
populations,  including— 

lA)  limited  English  proficient  children; 

IB)  gifted  and  talented  children; 

IC)  handicapped  children;  and 

ID)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

SEC.  1007.  APPLICATIO.V. 

la)  In  General.  — The  Board  shall  submit 
applications  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

11)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

12)  provide  assurances  that  the  non-Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  activities  of  the  Board 
is  paid  from  non-Federal  sources,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Board  icill  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph. 

lb)    Approval.— The    Secretary    shall    ap- 
prove an  application  unless  such  applica- 
tion fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 
SEC.  loos.  federal  share. 

la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  Board  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  activities  of  the  Board  for  the  period  for 
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which   the   application   is   approved   under 
section  1007. 

(b)  Amount  of  Federal  Share.— The  Feder- 
al share  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
activities  described  in  section  1006. 

SBC  Itt*.  REPORTS  ASD  .AlDITISd  PROVISION 

(a)  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  Report.— fV  The  Board 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  not  later 
than  December  31  of  1990.  and  each  succeed 
ing  year  thereafter  for  any  fiscal  year  m 
tchich  Federal  funds  are  expended  pursuant 
to  this  Act  The  Board  shall  disseminate  the 
report  for  review  and  comment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  the  education  research  commu- 
nity. The  report  shall— 

lA)  include  a  detailed  financial  statement 
and  a  report  of  the  audit  practices  described 
in  section  4ic)i2)<Gi: 

(B)  include  a  description  of  the  general 
procedure  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  as  required  in  section 
1006;  and 

(CI  provide  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
description  of  the  Board's  agenda,  activi- 
ties, and  planned  activities  for  the  preced 
ing  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  including  — 

(i)  the  Board's  overall  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  activities: 

tiiJ  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  conducted  with  Fed- 
eral funds  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
including— 

HI  a  description  of  the  goals  and  method- 
ology of  the  project; 

(III  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
findings  (or  status  and  preliminary  findings 
if  project  is  not  yet  completed): 

(III)  a  description  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process,  the  merit  review  procedures. 
and  the  evaluation  criteria  used  to  award 
project  funds:  and 

(IV)  a  description  of  the  Board's  plans  for 
dissemination  of  the  findings  described  in 
clause  (ii); 

(iiiJ  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  planned  to  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  funds  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  including  the  goals  and 
methodologies  to  be  used;  and 

(iv)  a  listing  of  available  publications  of 
the  Board,  including  publications  related  to 
policies,  standards  and  general  information. 
research  reports,  and  commissioned  papers 
of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  first  annual  report  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
Board's  research  and  development  agenda 
for  the  succeeding  5-year  period.  Such  first 
report  shall  include  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  a  description  of  specific  re- 
search and  development  projects  and  activi- 
ties, and  the  goals  and  methodologies  of 
such  projects  and  activities 

(bJ  Additional  Reports.— The  Department 
of  Education,  the  National  Science  founda- 
tion, and  the  National  Research  Council 
shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  the  compliance  of  the 
Board  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  Board  submits 
its  annual  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  AuDiTiNa  Provision.— TTu  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers. 
and  records  of  the  Board,  and  to  any  recipi- 
ent of  the  Board,  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
sums  received  and  disbursed  under  this  Act 
sec.  /#;»  coNSTRVcno.s. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to— 


ID  establish  a  preferred  national  curricu- 
lum or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  iTistruc- 
tion; 

12)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  to  license  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers; 

i3)  provide  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Board  with  a  right  of  action  against  a  State, 
local  educational  agency,  or  other  public 
educational  entity  for  any  decisions  related 
to  hiring,  promotion,  retention  or  dismissal 
or 

(41  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exercise  su- 
penision  or  control  over  the  research  pro- 
gram, standards,  assessment  practices,  ad- 
ministration, or  stajfing  policies  of  the 
Board. 

TITLE  .XI— MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
TR.ilMSG  DEMONSTRA  TIOSS 
Sfc(    lltl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   title   may   be   cited   as   the    "Middle 
School     Teacher    Training    Demonstration 
Program  Act  of  1989  ". 
SEC  lltl.  PROdRAM  AITHORIZED 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  development  of  innovative  models  re- 
lated to  the  specialized  training  of  teachers 
of  grades  6  through  9. 
.'iEC  1103  AITHHRlZATlOy  Of  APPROPRIATIO.SS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
t25, 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  Xll—PRESIDESTS  COLWCIL  O.V 
ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 
SECTIOS  lltl  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "President's 
Council  on  Academic  Excellence". 

SAY    /•».'  STATEMEST  OF  PCRPOSE. 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
President's  Council  on  Academic  Excellence 
to  define  the  components  or  courses  of  an 
academically  rigorous  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum and  to  develop  and  present  a  medal 
or  other  suitable  award  to  all  secondary  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  curriculum. 

SE<    llOi.  (01  sen.  ESTABLISHED. 

There  is  established  a  President's  Council 
on  Academic  Excellence  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Council  "/. 

SEC  1294.  DITIES  OF  THE  COl.SCIL 

'II  The  Council  shall— 

<A>  enlist  the  active  support  and  assist- 
ance of  individual  citizens,  civic  groups, 
private  enterprise,  voluntary  organizations, 
the  media,  educators,  and  others  in  efforts 
to  promote  and  improve  American  educa- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  aca- 
demic excellence  in  our  secondary  schools; 

IB)  initiate  programs  to  inform  the  gener- 
al public  of  the  importance  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  the  link  which  exists  between 
academic  excellence  and  international  com- 
petitiveness: 

(C)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  enterprise,  and  the  media  to 
recognize  and  honor  academic  excellence; 

iDi  encourage  students  to  undertake  an 
academically  rigorous  course  of  study; 

lEi  develop  cooperative  programs  with 
professional  societies  to  encourage  the  pur- 
suit of  academic  excellence; 

IF)  stimulate  and  encourage  research  on 
academic  excellence  and  achievement; 

iG)  assist  educational  agencies  at  all 
levels  in  developing  high  quality,  innova- 
tive, educational  programs  which  emphasize 
the  importance  of  academic  excellence;  and 

IHI  encourage  and  cosponsor  programs 
with  public  and  private  organizations 
which  support  and  promote  academic  excel- 
lence. 


(2)  In  addition  to  academic  coursework, 
the  Council  may  elect  to  include  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  school  and  community  serv- 
ice, athletic  participation,  and  artistic 
achievement  in  defining  the  components  of 
an  academically  rigorous  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

(3)  The  Council  may  adopt  achievement 
standards  that  might  be  used  to  document 
academic  excellence. 

SEC.  I  its.  SPECIAL  RILE. 

"The  Council  shall  emphasize  that  the 
Council  does  not  intend  to  establish  a  na- 
tional curriculum,  nor  a  national  secondary 
school  diplomat  rather,  the  Council  intends 
to  recognize  the  successful  completion  of  an 
academically  demanding  course  of  study. 

SEC.  not.  MEMBERSHIP  ASD  LOCATIOS. 

(a)  Membership.— The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of— 

(1)11  members  selected  by  the  President' 
12)  5  members  selected  by  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader;  and 

(3)  5  members  selected  by  the  Speaker  of 
House. 

(b)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Council  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of 
the  Council 

(c)  Chairperson.— TTie  members  of  the 
Council  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(e)  Travel.— While  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  the  Council  all  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  a  rate  established  by  the  Council 
not  to  exceed  the  rates  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  agencies  under  section  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

If)  Location.— The  Council  shall  be  located 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

SEC.  lit-.  COMMISSIOS  STAFF. 

(a)  Executive  Director.— The  Council 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  established 
by  the  Council  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Additional  Personnel.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Council 

SEC.  I  its.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S5, 000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

TITLE  Xm— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  litl.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  RCLE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(b)  Special  Rule.—i1>  The  amendments 
made  by  sections  603.  605.  606,  and  803(b) 
shall  take  effect  for  award  year  1990-1991 
and  thereafter. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  title  VII  and 
sections  615,  801,  and  803(a)  shall  take  effect 
for  award  year  1991-1992  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that     Senators 


Kennedy,  Metzenbaum.  Simon,  and 
MiKULSKi  be  added  as  original  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Educational  Excellence 
Act  of  1989,  S.  695.  the  first  major 
educational  initiative  proposed  by 
President  Bush.  It  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Kassebaum.  my  colleague  and 
rariking  Republican  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
one  of  the  43  Senators  to  have  joined 
her  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
bill. 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  this  initiative  is 
the  Presidential  Merit  Schools  Pro- 
gram, which  would  provide  cash 
awards  to  public  and  private  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  that  make 
substantial  improvement  in  raising 
student  educational  achievement,  in 
creating  a  safe  and  drug-free  school 
envirorunent,  and  in  reducing  the 
dropout  rate.  In  action  taken  at  the 
subcommittee  level,  we  targeted  this 
program  to  serve  chapter  1  schools 
that  show  dramatic  improvements. 
These  schools  are  the  primary  concern 
of  our  major  Federal  program  of  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  we  believe  they  should  be  the 
focal  point  of  a  program  that  rewards 
school  improvement. 

We  have  also  tied  funding  for  this 
program  to  increased  appropriations 
for  the  regular  chapter  1  program  and 
to  funding  for  the  Basic  Skills  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Program,  which  is  a 
part  of  chapter  1.  We  believe  this  ap- 
proach, which  we  also  applied  to  the 
Smart  Start  legislation,  is  an  impor- 
tant statement  of  our  ongoing  conrunit- 
ment  to  the  chapter  1  program  and  to 
the  need  for  chapter  1  to  become  a 
more  integral  part  of  secondary  school 
education.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  out  of  committee,  the 
initial  authorization  for  this  program 
would  be  $200  million. 

Part  B  is  the  schools  of  excellence 
proposal,  which  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  support  new  and  expand- 
ed magnet  schools  programs.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  proposal  in 
this  area  has  considerable  merit,  but 
that  it  should  complement  and  not 
compete  with  existing  Federal  support 
for  the  magnet  school  approach.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Schools  of  Excellence 
proposal  would  become  a  third  tier  to 
be  funded  and  implemented  only  when 
appropriations  for  the  existing 
Magnet  Schools  Program  reached  $165 
million  and  funding  for  the  Alterna- 
tive Curriculum  Program  reached  $35 
million.  This  helps  ensure  that  the 
new  program  supplements  our  existing 
efforts  and  does  not  supplant  them. 
The  program  would  have  an  initial  au- 
thorization of  $50  million. 

The  Alternative  Certification  for 
Teachers  and  Principals  proposal  dif- 
fers only  slightly  from  that  proposed 


by  P*resldent  Bush.  It  would  provide 
$15  million  for  grants  to  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  alternative  certi- 
fication programs. 

The  National  Science  Scholars  pro- 
posal is  a  blend  of  that  offered  by  the 
President  and  that  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn.  It  would  provide  scholar- 
ships for  talented  science  and  math 
students.  Two  students,  one  man  and 
one  woman,  would  be  selected  from 
each  congressional  district.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  increased  minori- 
ty participation,  priority  would  be 
placed  upon  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  particularly  from 
among  populations  traditionally  un- 
derrepresented  in  physical,  life,  or 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  or 
engineering.  It  would  carry  an  initial 
authorization  of  $6  million. 

We  have  reworked  the  drug  free 
schools  proposal  so  that  it  will  provide 
assistance  not  only  to  our  major  cities 
but  also  to  rural  areas  with  particular- 
ly severe  drug  problems.  Also,  we  stip- 
ulate that  one-third  of  the  money 
available  to  the  Governor  under  the 
drug  free  schools  program  must  be 
used  for  emergency  grants.  At  the  end 
of  last  session— after  we  had  moved  S. 
695  out  of  the  committee  and  reported 
it  to  the  floor— both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  as  part  of  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  drug  bill,  approved  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Drug 
Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  at  that  time  we 
were  able  to  incorporate  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  urban  and  rural 
grants  as  part  of  that  omnibus  drug 
legislation.  These  amendments  have 
now  been  signed  into  law.  We  have 
therefore  deleted  this  section  in  the 
committee  amendment  which  we  will 
offer  later.  We  have  done  so  in  light  of 
the  fact  this  provision  has  already 
been  signed  into  law  and  so  that  we 
avoid  the  confusion  this  may  cause  in 
implementing  the  law. 

For  the  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities,  we  have  provided  an 
increase  in  the  program  proposed  by 
the  President.  It  would  carry  an  initial 
authorization  of  $20  million  in  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  challenge  grant 
endowment  program  in  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

We  would  also  extend  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Program.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  the  Senate 
author  of  this  program  in  1984.  and 
am  encouraged  that  we  have  decided 
to  continue  it  for  another  2  years.  It 
would  carry  an  authorization  of  $50 
million. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  the  floor  today 
also  contains  several  proposals  to 
crack  down  on  the  problem  of  defaults 
in  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. We  have  included  the  Presi- 
dent's Vs  proposals  to  prohibit  schools 
from  using  commissioned  sales  repre- 
sentatives to  recruit  students  and  to 
prohibit  granting  student  aid  eligibil- 


ity to  any  school  that  has  had  its  ac- 
creditation terminated  within  the  past 
2  years.  Similar  provisions  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
the  default  bill  passed  last  year. 

Further,  we  have  incorporated  in 
this  bill  a  number  of  provisions  that 
were  also  a  part  of  the  Senate-passed 
default  bill.  Among  these  are  require- 
ments that  colleges  be  notified  of 
former  students  who  are  delinquent 
on  their  student  loans,  provisions  for 
collecting  additional  borrower  infor- 
mation on  student  loan  applications, 
and  clarifications  on  the  reporting  of 
delinquent  loans  to  credit  bureaus. 

With  respect  to  the  needs  analysis 
for  Federal  student  aid  programs,  this 
legislation  contains  several  important 
changes.  Perhaps  the  most  important, 
however,  is  the  removal  of  the  consid- 
eration of  home  and  farm  equity  for 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$30,000.  This  change  would  take  effect 
in  the  1991-92  academic  year. 

We  also  make  a  series  of  technical 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  amendments  that  are  necessary  to 
correct  misspelling,  misplacement  of 
commas,  and  other  inadvertent  errors. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
also  move  from  the  U.S.  Bicentennial 
Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Education  the  Bicenteruiial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  suid  rename  it 
"We  the  People.  *  •  •  The  Citizen  and 
the  Constitution.  ■  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly worthy  and  popular  program,  and 
one  that  ought  to  continue  beyond  the 
life  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission.  It 
carries  an  initial  authorization  of  $5 
million. 

Also,  we  would  provide  a  one-time 
authorization  of  $25  million  to  support 
the  important  work  of  the  National 
Board  for  F*rofessional  Teaching 
Standards.  This  Board  seeks  to  devel- 
op a  program  of  board  certification  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  voluntary  process 
through  which  teachers  could  sit  for 
certification.  Our  hope  is  that  it  would 
inject  a  large  dose  of  added  profession- 
alism to  teaching  and  would  help 
ensure  that  our  young  people  are 
indeed  the  beneficiaries  of  the  best 
possible  education  we  can  offer. 

Finally,  S.  695  includes  a  $25  million 
program  of  grants  from  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  teacher  training  and 
retraining  progrannus  that  would  focxis 
on  the  unique  responsibilities  faced  by 
a  middle  school  teacher.  This  program 
is  of  special  interest  to  both  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  Senator  Simon  and  I 
am  indeed  glad  that  we  have  been  able 
to  include  language  accommodating 
their  respective  concerns  in  the 
amendment  we  will  offer  later  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  I  believe  we 
have  made   changes  that   strengthen 
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the  proposals  originally  put  forth  by 
the  administration,  and  that  we  have 
added  some  important  additions.  The 
President's  proposal  is  neither  as  bold 
nor  as  daring  as  what  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  him  offer,  but  it  is  a  start 
nevertheless.  In  taking  positive  action 
on  this  initiative,  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  will  be  indicating  to  the  Presi- 
dent suid  the  American  people  that  we 
stand  ready  to  forge  a  strong  educa- 
tion partnership  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

I  would  add  that  we  would  not  be 
here  at  this  time  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  look  forward  to— I 
cannot  say  many  years  in  my  case,  but 
for  as  many  years  as  possible  of  coop- 
eration of  this  sort. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  chairman.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Senator  been  authorized  by  the 
committee  to  modify  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator,  therefore,  has  a  right  to 
modify  the  committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  2lS  follows: 

On  page  38.  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  part  A  of  title  I.  strilie 

Presidential  Merit  Schools 
and  insert 

Presidential  Schools  of  Distinction 
On  page  38,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 

Part  E— PVnd  por  the  Improvement  and 
Retorm  or  Schools  and  Teaching 
and  insert  the  following: 

Part  E— Bilingual  Education 

Part  F— Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
On  page  38.  strike  the  following: 

TITLE         III-DRUG-PREE         SCHOOLS 
URBAN     AND     RURAL     EMERGENCY 
GRANTS 
On  page  39,  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike 

the    item    relating    to    title    XI    and    insert 

"MIDDLE      school      TEACHING      DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS". 

On  page  39,  line  3,  strike  Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  39,  line  4.  strike  "presidential 
merit  schools"  and  insert  "presidential 
schools  or  distinction". 

On  page  39,  line  8,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  or  Distihction". 

On  page  39,  line  10,  strike  "I>residential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  41.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  "the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965"  and  insert  "this  Act". 

On  page  41,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  "the  Ele- 


mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965"  and  insert  "this  Act". 

On  page  42,  line  24.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  43,  line  15.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Excellence". 

On  page  43.  line  17.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  43,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  "Public 
Law  93-134"  and  insert  "Public  Law  95- 
134". 

On  page  44.  line  4,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools'  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  44,  line  18.  strike  "I*residential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  44,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  "Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools "  and  insert  "Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  45,  line  3.  strike  "presidential 
merit    schools"    and    insert    "presidential 

SCHOOLS  of  distinction". 

On  page  45.  line  5,  strike  "Merit  School" 
and  insert  Presidential  School  of  Distinc- 
tion". 

On  page  45,  line  6,  insert  "whose  student's 
are"  after  "State". 

On  page  45,  lines  7  aind  8.  strike  "the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965"  and  insert  "this  Act". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  45.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  46.  line  18.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  47,  line  8,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  47.  line  11.  strike  "1220  or  1221" 
and  insert  "1020  or  1021". 

On  page  47.  line  12.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  47.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "Presi- 
dential Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presiden- 
tial School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  47,  line  25,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  48.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  "F*residen- 
tial  Merit  Schools"  and  insert  " Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  48,  line  13,  strike  "merit"  and 
insert  "distinction". 

On  page  48,  line  15.  strike  "Merit"  and 
insert  "Distinction". 

On  page  48,  line  16,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  48,  line  17.  strike  "Merit"  and 
insert  "Distinction". 

On  page  48.  line  20.  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  48.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  "presi- 
dential MERIT  schools"  and  insert  "presi- 
dential schools  or  distinction". 

On  page  48,  lines  23  and  24.  strike  "Presi- 
dential Merit  School"  each  place  such  term 
appears  and  insert  "Presidential  School  of 
Distinction". 

On  page  49.  line  20,  strike  "presidential 
MERIT  schools"  and  insert  "presidential 
schools  or  distinction". 

On  page  49,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  all 
through  line  25  and  insert  the  following: 


"Each  State  educational  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
ensure  that  each  private  school  designated 
as  a  Presidential  School  of  Distinction 
under  section  4708  will  use  the  Presidential 
School  of  Distinction  aweu-d  for  capital  ex- 
penses as  set  forth  in  section  1017(d)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  and  after  capital  expenses  have 
been  met,  use  such  award  for  purposes  as 
set  forth  and  administered  under  section 
1572  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965". 

On  page  50,  line  4,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  School"  and  insert  "Presidential 
School  of  Distinction". 

On  page  50,  line  11,  strike  "an"  and  insert 
"a". 

On  page  50,  line  12,  strike  "Presidential 
Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  50,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  "Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools"  and  insert  "Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction". 

On  page  51,  line  4,  strike  "education"  and 
insert  "educational". 

On  page  51,  line  5,  strike  "organization," 
and  insert  "organi2ation,  and". 

On  page  52,  line  16,  strike  "choice  and" 
and  insert  "choice  have". 

On  page  52,  line  20.  strike  "that". 

On  page  58,  line  15,  strike  "detinition" 
and  insert  "definitions". 

On  page  63,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

On  page  63,  line  19,  strike  the  periods  and 
the  end  quotation  marks  and  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  "or". 

On  page  63,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

■(C)  was  previously  part  of  a  school  dis- 
trict upon  being  constituted  or  reconstitut- 
ed.". 

On  page  63,  beginning  on  line  20,  strike  all 
through  page  64,  line  2,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  132.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  or  1965.— The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  1005(a),  1006(a)(1)(A).  1291, 
2004(a),  and  4502  by  striking  "and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  each  place 
such  term  app>ears  and  Inserting  "the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau"; 

(2)  in  sections  1404,  1405(a)(2)(A), 
1405(a)(2)(B)  and  1471(22)  by  striking  "or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
and  Inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, or  Palau": 

(3)  in  sections  1511(a)(1),  2104(a)(1), 
5112(a)(1)  and  5141(b)(6)  by  striking  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Palau  ": 

(4)  in  section  1469  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h)  and 
(i),  as  subsections  (h),  (i)  and  (j),  respective- 
ly; and 

(B)  striking  "(f)  Staff"  and  inserting  "(g) 
SUff";  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  title  heading  relating 
to  title  10  as  the  title  heading  relating  to 
title  8. 

(b)  Adult  Education  Act.- The  Adult 
Education  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  in  sections  312(7)  and  371(b)(7)(B)(i) 
by  striking  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands"  and  inserting  "the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islsinds,  Palau":  and 

(2)  in  sections  313(b)  and  361(a)  by  strik- 
ing "and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands"  and  inserting  "the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the 
Msu'shall  Islands,  and  Palau". 

(c)  Star  Schools  Program.— Section 
907(8)  of  the  Star  Schools  Program  Assist- 
ance Act  is  amended  by  striking  "the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Palau". 

(d)  Ibcpact  Aid  Program.— Section  5(a)  of 
Public  Law  81-874  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Any";  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  a  State  educational 
agency  that  had  been  accepted  as  an  appli- 
cant for  funds  under  section  3  for  fiscal 
years  1985,  1986,  1987  and  1988  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  an  applicant  under 
the  same  conditions  by  which  it  made  appli- 
cation during  such  fiscal  years  only  if  such 
State  educational  agency  distributes  all 
funds  received  for  the  students  for  which 
application  is  being  made  by  such  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  providing  educational  services  to 
such  students.". 

(e)  Education  or  the  Handicapped.— The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
amended  in— 

(1)  section  602(a)(6)  by  striking  "or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  or 
Palau"; 

(2)  section  611(a)(2)  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  Palau";  and 

(3)  Section  611(e)(1)  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  Palau". 

(f)  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.— The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  is  amended  in— 

(1)  section  3(g)  by  striking  "or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Palau,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia"; 

(2)  section  5(a)(3)  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  eEich 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Palau,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia"; 

(3)  section  7(a)  by  striking  "the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Palau,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia";  and 

(4)  section  7(b)  by  striking  "and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  Palau,  the  republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia". 

PART  E— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
SEC.  Ml.  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION. 

Awards  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  PYanklin-Northwest  Supervisory 
Union  of  Vermont  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 


cation   Act    (20    U.S.C.    3221    et    seq.),    in 
amounts  of— 

(1)  $388,076.56  for  fiscal  year  1984  (for 
programs  of  bilingual  education); 

(2)  $400,061.00  for  fiscal  year  1986  (for 
programs  of  transitional  bilingual  educa- 
tion) and  any  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Franklin-Northwest  Supervisory  Union  pur- 
suant to  such  awards,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for 
purposes  of  any  claims  for  repayment  as- 
serted by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

On  page  64,  line  7,  strike  the  convma  and 
Insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  66,  line  14,  strike  "Act"  and 
insert  "subpart". 

On  page  69.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

"(i)  Special  Rule.— The  Director  shall  en- 
courage the  support  and  assistance  of  civic 
groups,  the  business  community,  profession- 
al associations,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  others  in  providing  scholarship  as- 
sistance to  National  Science  Scholarship  Fi- 
nalists." 

On  page  69.  line  13.  strike  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(j)". 

On  page  73.  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  all 
through  page  75,  line  2. 

On  page  89,  strike  lines  1  through  16.  and 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  616.  DISCLOSURE  OBLIGATION  FOR  SLS  AND 
PLUS  LOANS;  REPAYMENT  PERIOD. 

(a)  amendment.— Section  433  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1083)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  Disclosure  Rules  on  SLS 
AND  PLUS  Loans.— 

"(1)  Disclosure  of  projected  monthly 
payments.— Loans  made  under  sections  428A 
and  428B  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  projected  monthly  payment 
amounts  required  under  subsection  (a)(8), 
provided  that  the  lender,  in  lieu  of  such  dis- 
closure, provides  the  Iwrrower  with  sample 
projections  of  monthly  repayment  amounts 
assuming  different  levels  of  borrowing  and 
interest  accruals  resulting  from  capitaliza- 
tion of  interest  while  the  borrower  is  in 
school. 

"(2)  Timing  or  disclosures.— Disclosure 
pursuant  to  section  433(b)  made  on  loans 
made  under  sections  428A  and  428B  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  due 
date  established  by  the  lender  for  the  first 
pajTnent  from  the  borrower.". 

(b)  Computation  or  Repayment  Peri- 
ods.— 

(1)  SLS  loans.— Section  428A(c)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1781-1(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  Repayment  period.— Por  purposes  of 
calculating  the  10-year  repayment  period 
under  section  428(b)(1)(D),  such  period 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  time 
the  first  payment  is  due  from  the  borrow- 
er.". 

(2)  Plus  loans.— Section  428B(c)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1078-2(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof; 

"(6)  Repayment  period.— For  purposes  of 
calculating  the  10-year  repayment  period 
under  section  428(b)(1)(D),  such  period 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  time 
the  first  payment  is  due  from  the  borrow- 
er.". 


On  page  109,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Treatment  or  Tesiritories  and  Terri- 
torial Student  Assistance.— Section  1204 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  institution  of  higher  education 
that  is  l(x»ted  in  any  of  the  freely  associat- 
ed states,  rather  than  a  State,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble. If  otherwise  qualified,  for  assistance 
under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act.". 

On  page  115,  line  12,  Insert  a  comma  after 
"Islands". 

On  page  115,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  8*8  DEFINITION. 

Section  545  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
and  Palau". 

On  page  115.  beginning  on  line  23,  strike 
all  through  line  25,  and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  redesignating  section  4608,  as  renum- 
bered and  amended  in  sections  202(1)  and 
202(2),  respectively,  of  Public  Iaw  100-569 
as  section  4610;  and 

"(2)  inserting  after  section  4608  as  added 
by  Public  Law  100-569  and  renumbered  by 
Public  Law  100-690  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 4609: 

On  page  116.  line  1,  strike  "4607"  and 
insert  "4609". 

On  page  117,  line  16.  strike  "1991'  and 
insert  "1990". 

On  page  117.  line  17.  strike  "1992"  and 
insert  "1991.  1992". 

On  page  119,  line  10.  before  "Advisory" 
Insert  "Development". 

On  page  126,  line  17.  strike  "4(c)(2)(G)" 
and  Insert  "1004(cM2)(G)". 

On  page  128,  line  20,  strike  "of  the  Board, 
that  is"  and  insert  "of  funds  from  the 
Board,  that  are". 

On  page  129,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike 
all  through  page  130.  line  5,  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  XI— MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TEACHING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

SEC.    1101     MIDDLE    SCHOOL    TEACHING    DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAMS. 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part  F: 

"Part  F— Middle  School  Teaching 
Demonstration  Programs 

"SEC.  581.  statement  OF  PURPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  offer  teacher  training  or 
retraining  programs  to  develop  model  pro- 
grams with  a  specialized  focus  on  teaching 
grades  6  through  9. 

•SEC  582.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  In  this  part— 

"(1)  The  term  developmentally  appropri- 
ate' means  a  program  that  is  appropriate 
for  a  child's  age  and  all  areas  of  an  individ- 
ual child's  development,  including  educa- 
tional, physical,  emotional,  socisil,  cognitive, 
and  communication. 

"(2)  The  term  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"(3)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
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section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

■•(4)  The  term  middle  school'  means  a 
school  which  enrolls  students  in  at  least  two 
of  the  grades  6.  7.  8,  and  9. 

"(5)  The  term  State  educational  agency 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  EHementary  and  Sec 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

-SEC.  S83.  PROGRAIM  AITHORIZED. 

■■(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  au 
thorized  to  make  grants,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
develop  model  programs  with  a  specialized 
focus  on  teaching  grades  6  through  9. 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  grants  awarded  under  this  part. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration equitable  levels  of  funding  for  urban 
and  rural  areas  In  awarding  grants  under 
this  part. 

"(c)  Grant  Period.— Grants  under  this 
part  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

■■<d)  PtTNDiNG  Limitation.- Grants  award- 
ed under  this  part  may  not  exceed  $250,000 
In  the  first  year  of  funding. 

-SEC.  584.  APPLICATION. 

■■(a)  In  General.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  sut)section  (a)  shall  demon- 
strate that— 

"(1)  the  applicant  will  establish  and  main- 
tain a  prograim  of  teacher  training  or  re- 
training designed  to  offer  specialized  prepa- 
ration for  Individuals  teaching  grades  6 
through  9: 

■■(2)  the  applicant  has  designed  a  program 
of  teacher  training  or  retraining  which  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  a  study  of  adolescent  development 
(Including  cognitive,  social,  and  emotional) 
with  particular  emphasis  on  early  adoles- 
cent development: 

■■(B)  a  study  of  the  influence  of  institu- 
tions such  as  schools,  families,  and  peer 
groups  in  the  socialization  of  adolescents: 

■■(C)  information  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  for  students  in  grades  6 
through  9,  with  particular  emphasis  on  de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  school  and  class- 
room organization  and  practices: 

■■(D)  training  in  at  least  2  subject  areas 
and  related  instructional  strategies: 

■■(E)  direct  experience  through  intern- 
ships in  middle  grade  schools  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  who  demonstrate  ex- 
emplary classroom  practices: 

■'(P)  strategies  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  high  risk  behavior,  particularly 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  smd  for  the  en- 
hancement of  self  esteem  among  adoles- 
cents: 

■■(G)  a  study  of  effective  methods  and 
models  of  presenting  substance  abuse  infor- 
mation and  education  to  adolescent  stu- 
dents: and 

■'(H)  methods  of  encouraging  parental  and 
community  involvement  with  middle 
schools;  and 

"(3)  the  program  will  be  designed  and  op- 
erated with  the  active  participation  of  class- 
room teachers  and  will  include  an  in-service 
training  component. 

-SEC.  S8S.  REPORTS  A.ND  INFORMATIO.N   DISSEMI 
.NA'nON. 

'■Each  institution  of  higher  education  re 
ceivlng  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 


to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  programs  conducted 
under  this  part  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. The  Secretary  shall  disseminate 
such  information  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  local  educational  agencies. 

■  SK(    .ii*«.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

■'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part.^^. 

On  page  133,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  'for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  insert  "for 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan modification  that  has  the  full 
support  of  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

For  the  most  part,  the  changes  in 
this  modification  are  of  a  technical 
nature,  but  there  are  a  few  items  I  be- 
lieve should  be  highlighted. 

First,  this  modification  makes  a 
series  of  important  changes  in  title  XI 
of  S.  695,  the  Middle  School  Teaching 
Demonstration  Program,  These 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  bipartisan 
agreement  between  the  proposal's 
author.  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  who  has 
a  longstanding  interest  in  this  area. 
Senator  Simon.  I  am  indeed  glad  that 
they  were  able  to  come  to  agreement 
on  this  important  issue,  and  am 
pleased  that  we  can  incorporate  that 
agreement  in  this  modification. 

Second,  unless  we  take  affirmative 
action,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  will  lose  their  eligibility  in 
a  series  of  important  education  pro- 
grams. The  question  of  continued  edu- 
cation assistance  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  left  open  in  the  compacts  be- 
tween each  nation  and  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  decide  if  Federal  educa- 
tion assistance  should  continue. 

The  need  for  continued  assistance  is 
clear.  What  we  provide  is  critically  im- 
portant to  the  education  of  the  citi- 
zens of  both  nations.  Accordingly,  the 
modification  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  membership  would  contin- 
ue eligibility  of  both  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia  in  such  impor- 
tant programs  as  chapter  1,  chapter  2, 
adult  education.  Star  schools,  and  the 
LEAD  Program.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  eligibility  for  participation  in  the 
Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assist- 
ance Program  and  TRIO  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  accept  the  committee  modifica- 
tion to  S.  695. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now 
considering  S.  695,  the  Educational 
Excellence  Act.  I  particularly  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subconmiittee,  Senator 
Pell,  who  has  diligently  worked  to 
bring  the  bill  to  fruition  and  processed 
through  the  committee.  I  also  very 
much  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 


jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  who 
has  been  steadfast  in  wanting  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  proposal  before  us  is  based  on 
the  original  package  of  educational 
initiatives  that  were  put  forward  by 
President  Bush  in  the  early  months  of 
his  Presidency.  The  President's  com- 
mitment to  education  is  deep  and  gen- 
uine, as  most  recently  evidenced  by 
the  focus  given  to  education  in  his 
recent  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  top 
quality  education  system  in  our  coun- 
try cannot  be  overstated,  and  certainly 
Senator  Pell,  who  has  worked  in  the 
vineyards  of  education  for  many  years, 
recognizes  that  very  important  initia- 
tive. 

The  new  jobs  created  over  the  next 
12  years  will  require  higher  levels  of 
skills.  In  addition,  international  com- 
petition is  becoming  an  increasing 
challenge.  Our  traditional  preemi- 
nence in  ideas,  invention,  and  enter- 
prise is  no  longer  being  taken  for 
granted.  The  startling  international 
developments  over  just  the  past  12 
months  hold  the  potential  for  even 
more  challenging  competition. 

Unfortunately,  the  demand  for  more 
skilled  and  flexible  workers  is  coming 
at  the  very  time  when  serious  concerns 
are  being  raised  about  the  perform- 
ance of  our  students  in  the  basic  skiUs 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  business  community  is  becoming 
increasingly  interested  and  involved  in 
educational  improvement  programs 
precisely  because  they  are  worried 
about  not  being  able  to  hire  the  types 
of  workers  they  need. 

Data  released  by  Education  Secre- 
tary Cavazos  last  year  showed  stagna- 
tion in  student  performance  based  on 
criteria  such  as  test  scores  and  drop- 
out rates.  An  estimated  650,000  to 
700,000  students  drop  out  of  our 
schools  every  year.  Conservative  esti- 
mates show  that  23  million  Americans 
are  illiterate. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  that  I  think  are  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  Nation. 

Findings  of  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  on  reading 
and  writing  performance  are  also  trou- 
blesome. Virtually  no  improvement 
has  occurred  in  reading  skills  since  the 
early  1970's.  Of  particular  concern  for 
the  future  is  that  fewer  than  half  of 
the  students  tested  indicated  that  they 
liked  to  write  and  even  fewer  indicated 
that  they  wrote  anything  outside  of 
school. 

President  Bush  is  to  be  commended 
for  using  the  bully  pulpit  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  draw  national  attention  to 
our  educational  needs.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Educational 
Excellence  Act  will  help  to  further 
promote  this  effort. 

The  principles  which  President  Bush 
emphasized  in  transmitting  his  legisla- 


tion—recognition of  educational  excel- 
lence, targeted  use  of  Federal  re- 
sources, promotion  of  choice  and  flexi- 
bility, and  accountability  for  educa- 
tional results— are  preserved  in  this 
package. 

This  proposal  to  reward  schools 
which  make  substantial  improvements 
in  their  programs— to  establish  schools 
of  excellence,  to  encourage  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certification,  to 
assist  national  science  scholars,  and  to 
help  build  the  endowTnents  of  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities— is 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Pell  has  listed  in  more 
detail  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  but.  in  addition,  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  a  couple  that  I  think  are  im- 
portant. We  have  added  to  the  pack- 
age a  number  of  important  provisions 
aimed  at  guaranteed  student  loan  de- 
fault reduction.  The  default  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  administration  last 
year  represent  a  tough  but  fair  ap- 
proach I  believe  to  this  problem.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
builds  upon  this  effort  by  incorporat- 
ing provisions  in  Senate  default  reduc- 
tion legislation  now  reflected  in  the 
regulations. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
middle  school  teacher  training  provi- 
sions which  I  believe  were  very  impor- 
tant were  included  in  this  package. 
Unfortunately,  early  adolescents 
rarely  receive  special  attention.  Yet 
this  is  a  time  when  young  people  are 
making  critical  decisions  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  rest  of  their 
lives, 

I  believe  some  well  constructed  dem- 
onstration programs  can  explore  ways 
in  which  teacher  training  efforts  can 
be  improved  to  address  the  unique 
needs  of  this  group  of  students.  Such 
an  effort  offers  a  good  starting  point 
from  which  to  build  an  expanded 
focus  in  this  often  neglected  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  F*resident,  throughout 
committee  consideration  of  S.  695.  I 
expressed  serious  reservations  about 
the  inclusion  of  an  authorization  for  a 
national  board  of  professional  teach- 
ing standards  in  the  bill.  I  realize  that 
this  provision  of  the  bill  will  be  sub- 
ject to  one  or  more  amendments 
which  we  will  consider  later  today,  and 
I  will  speak  later  on  that  subject. 

I  believe  that  Senate  approval  of  S. 
695  will  be  a  positive  step  forward  on 
behalf  of  realizing  our  aspirations  for 
the  improvement  of  our  educational 
system.  This  is  an  area  in  which  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  placed  the  highest  pri- 
ority, and  it  is  a  priority  I  believe  that 
we  all  share. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  let  me  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  I  guess 
by  now  most  people  have  lost  count  of 


the  number  of  education  bills  which 
he  has  managed  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  over  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  and  this  legislation  is  just  yet 
another  example  of  that  commitment 
to  education  at  every  level  in  this 
country. 

I  note  he  is  missing  his  longstanding 
partner,  as  we  have  talked  about  over 
the  years.  Bob  Stafford,  who  for  years 
was  the  partner  in  the  team  of  F>ell 
and  Stafford  on  education  matters. 
But  he  has  been  replaced  by  an  equal- 
ly distinguished  member  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Kassebattm,  who 
brings  a  deep  commitment  to  educa- 
tion as  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
it  should  be  called  the  Stafford-Pell 
team. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  noticed  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is  in  the  major- 
ity right  now.  I  thought  I  would  make 
it  Pell-Stafford.  I  noted  that  between 
1981-87  it  was  Stafford-Pell.  Since  the 
Democrats  took  over  in  1987,  I 
thought  I  would  put  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  first. 

I  noted  Senator  Kassebaum  as  well 
replaces  Senator  Stafford  in  that  com- 
mitment, and  certainly  education  is  in 
good  hands.  We  may  have  a  little  dis- 
agreement a  little  later  in  the  day 
about  one  aspect  of  all  this  but  that  is 
the  nature  of  our  constitutional  proc- 
ess and  the  way  we  legislate  matters. 

I  would  like  to,  first  of  all,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  as 
well  as  the  President  for  submitting 
legislation  regarding  education  excel- 
lence in  the  next  decade  and  how  im- 
poitant  that  is.  I  guess  everyone  of  us 
from  time  to  time  have  been  asked  by 
a  group  of  students,  or  maybe  some- 
one in  the  media,  what  is  the  single 
most  important  issue  in  your  mind?  I 
guess  that  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

Most  of  us  have  been  confronted 
with  that  question.  There  are  so  many 
matters  that  require  our  attention  and 
some  matters  that  are  extremely  im- 
portant. So  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
that  question  when  one  is  in  politics. 

But  I  have  answered  it  in  the  past.  I 
have  answered  it  with  a  simple  answer. 
Education  is  the  single  most  important 
issue  before  the  United  States.  Every 
other  question,  as  important  as  it  is: 
deficit,  our  national  security,  environ- 
mental questions  that  are  before  us, 
the  quality  of  the  work  force,  you  can 
go  down  a  long  list  of  issues  that  cer- 
tainly are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  this  Nation,  but  no  other  issue,  not 
another  issue  even  approximates  the 
importance  of  education. 

Almost  200  years  ago.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said  the  following.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  said  that  any  nation  that 
ever  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free 
expects  what  never  was.  and  never 
ever  can  be.  You  can  never  be  ignorant 
and  free. 


So,  of  all  the  issues  that  are  before 
us,  none  even  remotely  comes  close  to 
the  issue  of  education  and  its  Impor- 
tance. Regrettably  we  are  falling 
behind  in  that  area,  an  area  that  was 
really  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  of 
us.  Certainly  during  this  last  century, 
we  have  watched  the  education  of 
young  Americans  exceed  what  any- 
thing anywhere  else  in  the  world  even 
came  close  to  achieving.  It  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  our  success. 

I  would  say  that  if  you  had  to  point 
to  any  single  reason  why  this  country 
has  done  as  well  as  it  has  over  the  last 
100  years  or  more,  it  has  been  because 
of  this  Nation  s  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. How  many  of  us  can  go  back  in 
our  own  lives  and.  while  parents, 
neighbors,  others,  a  member  of  the 
clergy  may  have  had  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  our  lives,  almost  every  one  of 
us  in  this  body  I  would  suggest  would 
point  to  a  teacher,  either  elementary, 
high  school,  university  professor,  that 
at  some  point  in  our  lives  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  our  thinking,  and 
in  our  judgment  about  the  courses  we 
have  chosen  in  our  lives  to  follow. 

I  would  suggest  that  education 
really  deserves  certainly  the  highest  of 
all  places  in  the  consideration  of  what 
has  made  this  country  as  successful  as 
it  has  been,  and  certainly  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  will  enter  the  next 
century  prepared  as  we  must  be  for 
the  kind  of  competition  we  will  face  at 
every  single  level. 

So  in  my  view  no  other  issue  is  as  im- 
portant. This  is  the  issue.  If  we  can 
solve  or  if  we  have  the  ability  to  solve 
our  environmental  problems,  it  will  be 
because  there  is  an  educated  constitu- 
ency in  this  country  that  imderstands 
those  problems  and  is  willing  to  work 
at  it.  If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
solving  the  deficit,  it  will  be  because 
we  have  an  educated  population  in 
this  country  that  understands  the 
choices  and  a  leadership  that  is  willing 
to  make  them.  It  will  be  because  of 
education. 

I  would  suggest  on  every  single  issue 
you  go  down,  on  every  single  problem 
we  face  in  this  country,  if  we  fail  to 
have  an  educated  leadership  and  an 
educated  population,  our  ability  to 
solve  those  problems  will  be  left  en- 
tirely to  chance— just  a  chance,  good 
fortune,  and  good  luck. 

But  if  we  have  an  educated  popula- 
tion, if  we  have  an  educated  leswlership 
with  the  ability  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  issues  that  plague  this  country 
and  plague  our  world,  those  issues  will 
have  a  far  greater  chance  of  being 
solved. 

So  this  is  the  issue.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral question  that  we  must  come  to 
terms  with.  If  this  Congress  did  noth- 
ing else  in  this  session,  if  we  did  no 
other  work  at  all  but  to  go  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  education,  drug 
abuse— how  many  times  have  we  heard 
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"education".  "education".  "educa- 
tion"? If  we  can  make  young  people 
understand  the  evils  and  the  harms 
that  come  to  them  if  they  become  ad- 
dicted to  drug  abuse  or  substance 
abuse— "education '.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  we  could  solve  that  alone  we 
would  make  a  major  inroad  in  the  con- 
sumption of  drugs  and  substances  in 
this  country  that  are  harmful  to 
people.  So  it  is  education. 

If  you  can  deal  with  that,  begin  to 
deal  with  that,  then  the  rest  of  these 
problems  become  manageable.  In  the 
alKcnce  of  dealing  with  this,  every 
other  problem  will  be  left  to  sort  of  a 
chaotic  solution  which  may  or  may 
not  work. 

So  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that 
I  hope  this  would  just  be  the  first  of 
many  efforts  in  this  Congress  and  in 
the  coming  Congresses  in  this  decade, 
so  that  if  nothing  else,  Mr.  President. 
as  we  end  this  century,  our  generation 
could  at  least  say.  even  if  we  had  not 
solved  the  deficit,  even  if  we  had  not 
cleaned  up  the  rain  forests,  even  if  we 
had  not  eliminated  the  scourge  of 
drug  abuse  in  this  country,  we  in  our 
generation  and  our  time,  in  this  Con- 
gress, will  be  able  to  say  we  put  educa- 
tion back  on  track  in  this  country.  We 
at  least  have  provided  the  opportunity 
and  the  tools  for  the  next  generation 
to  cope  with  the  problems  they  will 
face  in  the  next  century  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is.  in  my  view,  the  essential 
issue. 

Today,  of  course,  this  bill  goes  a 
great  distance  toward  helping  us  get 
on  track.  It  is  a  balance,  this  package, 
a  balance  of  education  initiatives 
aimed  at  bolstering  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  education 
programs.  It  will  promote  quality 
teaching.  Mr.  President,  and  quality 
education. 

That  is  a  very  important  point,  a 
simple  sentence,  but  very  important 
point.  Central  to  this  legislation  is  pro- 
moting quality  teaching  and  quality 
education,  the  tools.  I  suggest,  need  to 
be  considered  hand-in-hand  to  achieve 
true  education  excellence. 

Quality  education  is  not  possible, 
will  never  be  achieved,  never  be  ar- 
rived at,  we  will  not  come  close,  unless 
we  have  a  committed  teaching  force  in 
America.  To  talk  about  quality  educa- 
tion and  not  to  talk  about  quality 
teachers  is  to  miss  the  point  entirely. 
You  can  never  achieve  the  former, 
never,  ever  achieve  the  former,  unless 
you  have  quality  in  the  latter.  Unless 
there  are  quality  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  choose  this  profession,  to  make 
the  choice  and  the  lifetime  profession- 
al commitments  to  education,  you  will 
never  achieve  quality  education  in 
America.  It  will  be  nothing  more  than 
rhetoric  on  this  floor. 

That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly,  and 
we  will  have  some  discussion  later,  I 
presume,  on  the  importance  of  title  X 


of  this  legislation,  as  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  education  excellence. 

Title  X  will  provide  $25  million  in 
Federal  assistance  over  3  years.  That 
is  it.  Not  4  years,  not  5  years,  not  6 
years,  not  indefinitely  in  the  future, 
but  for  one  3-year  period:  $25  million— 
a  number  we  hardly  even  talk  about 
any  more  in  the  Federal  budget— for 
research  and  development  of  methods 
of  teacher  assessment  and  certifica- 
tion. A  competitive  grant  awards  proc- 
ess would  be  conducted  by  a  national 
board  made  up  of  some  of  the  best 
people  in  this  country  from  corpora- 
tions, in  the  fields  of  education  and 
foundations  that  are  already  on  this 
board.  I  add. 

Provisions  of  title  X  are  needed,  and 
they  are  needed  today.  This  is  not  a 
question  where  we  might  like  to  do  it 
next  year  or  next  month.  We  are  lag- 
ging so  far  behind  already  in  this  area 
that  we  are  already  behind  the  curve 
in  the  whole  area  of  teacher  certifica- 
tion and  teacher  improvement.  We  are 
truly  faced  with  an  education  crisis. 

The  majority  of  our  Nation's  educa- 
tors, well  over  50  percent,  are  ap- 
proaching retirement  age.  A  minority 
number  is  under  retirement  age  and 
will  not  be  retiring.  The  majority  are 
about  to  quit,  about  to  finish  their 
teaching  experience.  Potential  educa- 
tors are  being  drawn  away  from  the 
profession  of  education  to  jobs  offer- 
ing far  more  pay  and  prestige.  And 
every  one  of  us  can  tell  stories  about 
teachers  in  our  own  States  that  finally 
gave  up  because  of  the  pay  or  the  con- 
ditions and  joined  the  private  sector  in 
some  other  profession,  because  they 
could  not  keep  the  teaching  profession 
any  longer.  Fewer  qualified  individuals 
are  choosing  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  President,  one  anecdote  in  my 
own  State:  A  couple  of  years  ago  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  which  we  take 
pride  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
States  in  the  area  of  education  and 
with  the  innovative  programs  we  have 
come  up  with,  we  graduated,  of  all  of 
our  teaching  colleges,  only  one  person 
certified  to  teach  high  school  physics 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  a  State 
that  has  high  technology  and  firms  in- 
volved in  defense-related  areas  and 
plenty  of  job  opportunities,  where  the 
importance  of  physics  and  math  and 
science  is  crucial;  we  graduated  one 
person  in  our  State  qualified  to  teach 
high  school  physics  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
post-secondary  educational  programs 
in  the  country.  One  individual  out  of 
our  whole  State  was  certified  to  teach 
a  physics  program.  That  is  the  crisis 
we  are  talking  about. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  in  this 
decade,  we  are  going  to  need  to  at- 
tract, according  to  experts,  1  million 
new  teachers  to  staff  our  classrooms. 
For  the  elementary,  secondary  levels, 
up  into  the  postsecondary  schools.  A 


million  Americans  are  going  to  have  to 
choose  this  profession,  at  a  minimum. 

That  is  our  challenge.  That  is  the 
goal  for  this  next  decade.  We  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  sit  around  and 
conduct  all  sorts  of  fancy  studies,  to 
wait  4  or  5  years  to  figure  out  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  We  have  this  decade 
to  come  up  with  a  million  new  people 
who  will  choose  the  profession  that, 
today,  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  terms  of 
choices  that  our  young  people  are 
making  coming  out  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  country. 

We  have  to  reverse  that  cycle.  That 
is  the  challenge  before  us.  To  prevent 
the  severe  teaching  shortages,  the 
Nation  must  act  quickly  to  improve 
the  appeal  of  the  teaching  profession. 
As  a  result  of  a  major  study,  the  Car- 
negie Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy  concluded— not  a  conclusion 
of  some  subconunittee— that  a  volun- 
tary national  certification  program 
would  be  one  very  effective  way  to 
offer  teachers  the  professional  recog- 
nition they  have  long  sought. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  were  created  in  1987,  almost 
3  years  ago.  The  teachers  came  togeth- 
er—and by  the  way  they  strongly  sup- 
port this,  the  teacher  unions  and 
groups  across  this  country— to  form 
the  board  to  offer  members  of  iheir 
profession  an  extra  credential,  a  vol- 
untary certification,  not  unlike,  I  sug- 
gest, the  certification  offered  by  the 
medical  board.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
board  members,  I  further  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  are  members  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

However,  the  board  cannot  immedi- 
ately implement  a  certification  pro- 
gram for  experienced  teachers.  Ap- 
plied research  needs  to  be  conducted 
to  determine  the  best  ways  to  test  the 
general  knowledge,  the  grasp  of  specif- 
ic subject  matter,  and  the  teaching 
techniques  of  the  potential  certifica- 
tion candidates. 

The  same  assessment  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  first  grade  teacher  and  the 
llth-grade  biology  teacher.  They  are 
different.  They  are  teachers,  and  that 
is  where  their  commonality  ends. 
Their  rolls  are  different.  And  there 
are  several  other  dozens  teaching  spe- 
cialties, obviously. 

Extensive  research  is  further  needed 
before  the  board  can  offer  fair  and  eq- 
uitable methods  of  assessment.  There 
is  no  time  to  waste,  as  I  suggested  ear- 
lier; every  minute  that  we  neglect  to 
support  the  backbone  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  this  country  makes  it 
far  more  difficult  for  school  systems 
to  find  and  keep  willing  and  able 
teachers. 

A  Federal  contribution  of  $8  million 
a  year  for  3  years,  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  A  total  of  $8  million  a 
year.  It  would  probably  cost  us  that 
amount  to  keep  the  lights  on  in  this 


building.  Eight  million  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years,  and  that  is  it— it  does  not 
go  beyond  that— to  promote  education 
excellence  and  to  bolster  the  morale 
and  professional  standards  of  our  Na- 
tion's teachers.  The  money  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  research  and 
development  of  state-of-the-art  meth- 
ods of  teachers'  assessment,  and  find- 
ings will  be  published  for  anyone  to 
access. 

The  method  of  Federal  funding  is 
not  unique,  by  the  way.  Other  private, 
nonprofit  entities  receive  direct  Feder- 
al funds.  Among  them,  the  American 
Board  of  Emergency  Medicine,  Corpo- 
ration for  I»ublic  Broadcasting,  the 
Close-Up  Foundation,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  list  goes  on.  In  this 
case  the  national  board  will  be  unable 
to  use  any  of  the  Federal  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  None  of  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  run  this  operation. 
That  must  come  from  private  contri- 
butions. The  board  will  merely  act  Jis  a 
conduit  through  which  the  funds  will 
flow  to  universities  and  research  cen- 
ters. 

The  national  board  will  be  required 
to  match  the  Federal  funds,  dollar  for 
dollar.  That  is  a  rarity.  Actually,  we 
are  creating  something  here  that  re- 
quires the  private  funds  being  raised 
before  you  can  get  any  Federal  money 
at  all,  with  money  raised  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  Not  1  cent  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  could  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative costs.  Twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars will  be  used  exclusively  for  re- 
search and  develop.  After  lengthy  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  the  minority 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  in  1988,  Senator  Pell  and  I 
added  specific  language  to  the  bill 
before  an  introduction  to  guarantee 
strict  accountability  in  competition. 

That  was  done  in  consultation  with 
others  who  were  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  National  Board  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Congress  each  year 
on  its  projects  and  progress. 

The  proposed  legislation,  further- 
more, guarantees  that  the  National 
Board  will  be  accountable  for  every 
cent  of  Federal  contributions.  This  is 
one  of  the  accusations:  It  will  not  be 
accountable.  The  board  is  required  to 
establish  a  research  and  development 
advisory  committee  to  assure  a  mean- 
ingful research  agenda  and  report  to 
the  Congress,  as  I  said  earlier.  The 
Secretary  of  Education  will  appoint 
two  members  of  the  committee. 

No.  2,  all  research  and  development 
contracts  must  be  awarded  competi- 
tively on  the  basis  of  merit.  Announce- 
ments of  research  program  will  be 
widely  disseminated.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee will  assure  an  expert  peer 
review  process  is  in  place. 

No.  3,  periodic  progress  reports  and 
public  access  to  all  work  products  will 
be  required.  Each  year  the  education 
community,    the    Secretary,    and    the 


Congress  will  know  if  the  board  is 
using  an  appropriated  funds  wisely. 
States  and  schools  will  have  access  to 
research  findings. 

No  4.  legislation  would  require  inter- 
nal and  external  audits,  including  the 
submission  of  an  annual  report  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  board's  activities.  Also, 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  is 
authorized  to  audit  fully  the  Board's 
books  and  activities.  If  that  is  not  ac- 
countability, I  do  not  know  what  is.  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  this  board  is 
meeting  its  obligation. 

The  four  stages  represent  the  cus- 
tomary means  of  holding  grantees,  of 
course,  accountable.  We  also  include  a 
sunset  provision— that  is  again  some- 
thing that  is  not  done  rather  often 
around  here.  This  board's  activities,  as 
far  as  money  seeking,  here  end  after  3 
years.  There  will  be  no  further  request 
for  it.  It  is  a  one  3-year  deal  to  get 
that  research  and  development  going. 
So  it  is  very  important  that  we  spell  it 
out  in  legislation.  Title  X  states  clear- 
ly—and I  want  to  emphasize  this  point 
because  there  has  been  some  concern 
raised  by  people  across  the  country— 
unequivocally  that  the  board  in  no 
way  will  Interfere  with  State  teacher 
licensing  procedures.  Certification  is 
strictly  of  a  voluntary  nature. 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
page  128  of  the  bill,  on  the  bottom  of 
that  page,  under  section  1010,  and 
there  on  line  23,  it  says,  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to,"  and  it 
goes  to  page  129,  and  lists  four  items; 
No.  2  says  "infringe  upon  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  States  to  li- 
cense elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers."  So  it  could  not  be 
any  more  clear.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  that  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  licensing  pro- 
cedures at  the  State  level. 

Senator  Ford  of  Kentucky  and  I  will 
enter  into  a  colloquy  a  little  later  in 
which  Senator  Ford  asks  specifically 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  pose  a 
problem. 

Again  I  state  for  the  record  here  and 
will  later  in  the  day  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  act  that  will  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  infringe  upon 
the  States'  licensing  requirements. 
You  would  have  to  pass  a  Federal  law 
aside  different  than  this  one  that 
would  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  license.  I  would  oppose 
such  legislation.  None  is  pending. 
None  has  been  drafted  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

So  the  suggestion  somehow  that  we 
are  going  to  license  or  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  assume  the  li- 
censing responsibilities  is  just  patently 
false. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  board  is  not 
complying  with  any  provision  of  the 


act  not  1  cent  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
provided  to  the  board. 

We  could  not  be  considering  this  leg- 
islation at  a  more  appropriate  and  im- 
portant time.  In  the  last  few  months 
both  the  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Governors,  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  articulated  the  need  to 
make  education  a  No.  1  priority.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  we  are  a  witness  to 
the  realization  that  the  education  of 
our  young  requires  the  attention  of  all 
levels  of  government  and  the  provi- 
sions of  title  X  have  received  strong 
bipartisan  support  when  introduced.  I 
would  add,  and  moved  through  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee rather  quickly. 

Voluntary  teacher  certification  will 
give  teachers  an  additional  credential 
they  can  use  to  gain  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition and  respect  for  their  abilities. 
If  enough  teachers  do  not  apply  to  be 
certified  by  the  National  Board,  when 
the  research  has  been  completed,  the 
board  will  not  be  sustained.  However, 
whether  voluntary  certification  is  uti- 
lized or  not.  there  will  be  a  return  on 
the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  research  and  development 
of  state-of-the-art  methods  of  teacher 
assessment  and  teacher  retention. 
State  and  local  governments  will  have 
access  to  the  findings.  The  findings 
will  be  available  to  teacher  education 
departments  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  this  country. 

It  is  vital  that  we  support  the  board 
in  its  efforts  to  begin  to  offer  certifica- 
tion by  1993.  We  can  best  show  our 
support  for  teachers  by  supporting  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high  quality,  fair  methods  of 
teacher  assessment. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  any  amend- 
ments that  will  modify  or  strike  title 
X  of  S.  695.  A  vote  against  title  X  is  a 
vote  against  education  because  of  the 
equation:  You  cannot  have  a  good  edu- 
cation without  quality  teachers,  and 
this  title  X  is  designed  to  try  and  im- 
prove that  situation. 

Let  us  show  the  teachers  of  this 
country  that  we  are  in  their  comer 
with  the  strongest  supporters  and 
strongest  advocates  of  education. 
Teachers  have  gone  on  too  long  with- 
out the  recognition  and  appreciation 
that  they  deserve.  Let  us  show  the 
families  and  students  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  make  our  schools  as  we  close 
our  this  century  the  best  schools  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
clarify  one  issue  with  the  author  of 
title  X  of  this  bill.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  home-school  teachers  in  my 
State  who  are  concerned  that  the 
NBPTS  title  of  the  pending  legislation 
would  impinge  on  their  ability  to 
teach  their  children  at  home.  They 
have  also  expressed  concerns  that  Na- 
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tional  Board  certification  would  be 
mandatory.  Therefore.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  would  comment  upon  the 
effect  of  this  title  on  home-school 
teachers. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  delighted  to  clarif.v 
this  issue  for  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. Let  me  assure  you  that  it  was 
never  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  provision  would  affect  home- 
school  teachers,  or  their  regulation  by 
the  States,  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  section  1010  of  the  bill  explicitly 
provides  that  "Nothing  in  the  bill 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
States  to  license  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers." 

The  provision  before  us  concerns  the 
purely  voluntary  advanced  certifica- 
tion of  experienced  teachers,  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  State  licensing 
and  regulation  of  home-school  teach- 
ers, or  of  private  school  teachers. 
Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
voluntariness,  it  was  clearly  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  make  this  certifica- 
tion voluntary,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
board  certification  of  doctors.  I  hope 
this  addresses  the  Senator's  concerns. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  for  his  statement.  I  think 
this  clarifies  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  States  to  permit  and  to  regulate 
home-school  and  private  school  teach- 
ing. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.    1228 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  S.  1310, 
the  National  Literacy  bill.  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
modify  amendment  No.  1228  with  the 
modification  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear 
ing   no   objection,   the   amendment    is 
agreed  to  as  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1228).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

After  line  1  of  the  Heinz  amendment, 
insert  the  following. 

(g)  Educational  Programs  for  Commer 
ciAL  Drivers.— Part  C  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section  373: 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con 
sideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  Boren. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
compliment  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  remarks  he  just  made. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
both  about  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
also   about   the   particular   merits   of 


title  X  which  he  explained  in  great 
detail  and  great  accuracy  and  clarity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  often  asked  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee to  name  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

For  many,  many  years  I  think  that  a 
person  in  my  position  when  answering 
that  question  would  have  talked  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  would 
have  talked  about  the  missile  threat 
aimed  against  this  country,  would 
have  talked  about  the  power  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  to  launch  a  conventional 
attack  across  the  borders  of  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  would 
have  thought  of  our  national  security 
interest  in  terms  of  ability  to  gamer 
intelligence  in  terms  of  balance  of 
military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  incredible  debate  that  is 
now  taking  place  in  Moscow,  even  as 
we  meet  today,  in  terms  of  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Eastern  Europe,  seeing  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  as  a  military  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  if  I  were  to  be  asked  that  ques- 
tion today.  I  would  answer  it  very  dif- 
ferently than  tho,se  who  were  my 
predecessors  would  have  answered  it  5 
or  10  years  ago. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  is  represented  in  our 
failure  to  fully  develop  the  human  re- 
sources of  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
a  superpower  only  in  the  military 
sense.  It  is  not  an  economic  superpow- 
er. It  is  certainly  not  a  superpower  in 
terms  of  the  appeal  of  its  philosophy 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  we  have 
sometimes  failed  to  understand  is  that 
there  has  been  an  ironic  and  symbolic 
relationship  between  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  that  the  military  threat  from 
the  Soviet  Union  is  perceived  as  rapid- 
ly declining  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  we  have  to  realize  that 
those  nations  will  no  longer  automati- 
cally be  so  anxious  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  United  States  in  matters  of 
international  importance.  The  NATO 
countries  were  willing  to  follow  our 
lead  because  they  were  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  threat 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  they 
wanted  the  protection  offered  by  the 
shield  of  American  military  strength. 

In  the  Orient,  the  Japanese  were 
perfectly  content  to  spend  only  about 
one-seventh  the  proportion  of  military 
expenditures  as  we  were  spending  in 
this  country  but  they  wanted  the 
shield  of  American  military  protec- 
tion. And  they  were  willing  to  follow 
our  lead  in  international  matters  of 


great  importance  because  they  wanted 
to  continue  to  benefit  from  that  Amer- 
ican military  protection  against  what 
they  perceived  as  the  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc. 
Now  that  they  are  no  longer  so  con- 
cerned about  that  threat,  they  are 
going  to  be  much  less  willing  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs. 

How  then  will  the  United  States 
reassert  its  role  in  the  world?  What 
kind  of  role,  Mr.  President,  will  we 
play  in  world  affairs  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry? The  20th  century  in  many  ways 
has  been  the  American  century.  It  has 
been  American  ideas  and  ideals  that 
moved  the  world  to  change.  It  was  a 
symbol  of  this  country,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  that  was  raised  in  Tiananmen 
Square  that  moved  the  world  to  sup- 
port student  demands  for  change  in 
that  country.  It  was  American  ideas 
and  ideals  used  by  Lech  Walesa,  when 
he  began  his  speech  to  us  at  the  joint 
session  of  Congress,  with  the  words 
"We,  the  people."  That  further  moved 
the  world  to  support  change  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

But  what  of  our  role  in  the  next  cen- 
tury? In  the  next  century,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  country  will  have  to  be  ex- 
erted in  different  ways,  in  terms  of 
moral  influence  of  our  ideas  and 
ideals;  it  will  have  to  be  exerted  in 
terms  of  hopefully  major  exchange 
programs  between  our  students  and 
students  of  other  nations  so  that  we 
can  teach  the  next  generation  of  lead- 
ers in  other  nations  of  the  world  about 
our  system  of  government,  our  form  of 
society,  our  sense  of  fairness  and 
human  dignity.  But  it  also  will  rest 
upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  far  differ- 
ent situation  than  we  were  in  1950,  for 
example,  when  we  still  had  great  mili- 
tary strength,  indeed  almost  a  monop- 
oly on  military  strength  in  the  world, 
and  we  led  the  world  in  a  way  that 
perhaps  no  other  nation  has  ever  led  it 
in  history.  At  that  time  we  had  the  10 
largest  banks  in  the  world.  Today,  we 
do  not  have  any  of  the  top  20  banks  in 
the  world.  At  that  time,  we  had  a  68- 
percent  share  of  the  world's  assets  and 
almost  a  70-percent  share  of  the 
world's  markets.  Today,  our  share  of 
the  value  of  world  assets  is  about  20 
percent  and  our  share  of  world  mar- 
kets is  about  the  same. 

So  if  we  are  going  into  a  totally  new 
world  environment  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  this  country  is  no  longer  going 
to  be  founded  upon  and  based  upon 
our  military  strength  but  upon  our 
economic  strength  and  our  moral 
strength,  what  then  must  we  do  to 
equip  ourselves  for  this  world  that  we 
are  going  to  be  living  in  in  the  21st 
century,  for  example,  if  we  have  a 
dropout  rate  in  this  country  of  29  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  18-year-olds  who  do 


not  finish  high  school,  while  the  Japa- 
nese, for  example,  have  a  dropout  rate 
of  only  about  1.5  percent. 

If  we  waste  tragically  our  human  re- 
source potential  in  that  fashion,  if  we 
end  up  being  a  country  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  having  to 
carry  the  other  one-third  on  their 
backs  because  we  have  neglected  them 
and  we  have  not  given  them  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  own  poten- 
tial, there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that 
we  can  lead  the  world.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  talk  about  educa- 
tion and  human  resource  potential,  we 
are  talking  about  the  very  essence  of 
America's  national  security  interest  in 
the  21st  century. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  that  mill 
around  at  the  crossroads  of  history  do 
so  at  their  own  peril.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  realize  that  this  is  a  time  of  real 
testing  for  the  United  States.  Do  we 
have  the  vision  to  see  in  this  period  of 
great  change  and  upheaval  what  is  re- 
quired of  us  in  the  next  century?  Do 
we  have  the  vision  to  understand  that 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  decision  about  what  role 
this  country  will  play  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury and  what  opportunities  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  will  have? 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  695.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  joined  in  bipartisan  support 
for  an  initiative  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  us  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  recognition  of  education 
as  the  most  pressing  national  needs  of 
this  decade.  The  educational  summit 
which  he  convened  in  Charlottesville 
last  fall  with  the  Nation's  Governors 
was  an  important  first  step.  Today  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  Presi- 
dent's education  initiatives  with  the 
same  strong  bipartisan  support  which 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee showed  in  reporting  this  bill. 

There  are  many  important  initia- 
tives in  it:  initiatives  to  encourage  a 
drug-free  environment  in  our  schools, 
initiatives  to  encourage  States  to  de- 
velop new  and  more  flexible  standards 
for  teacher  certification.  And  how  im- 
portant that  is.  We  have  many  people, 
some  have  been  forced  to  take  early 
retirement  from  corporations  due  to 
corporate  restructuring,  that  have  im- 
mense talent,  background  in  math  and 
science  and  foreign  languages  and 
other  subjects  which  need  to  be 
taught  with  great  capability  to  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students.  The 
talents  of  these  people  must  be  uti- 
lized. 

The  talents  of  our  best  students 
coming  out  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  our  country  must  be  utilized  in  the 
classroom.  I  talked  recently  with 
somebody  who  was  telling  me  about  a 
young  woman  who  graduated  with  a 


Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  She  wanted  to 
teach  after  she  got  out.  She  wanted  to 
give  back.  She  wanted  to  teach  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  an  inner-city 
school  system  so  she  could  give  back 
and  make  a  contribution  to  her  socie- 
ty. And  her  Ph.D.  adviser  was  very 
surprised  when  she  came  in  one  day 
and  asked  him  to  write  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation to  an  institution,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  rigorous,  where 
she  was  going  to  have  to  go  for  an- 
other 2  years  beyond  her  Ph.D.  at 
Harvard,  Here,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing students  he  ever  taught  in 
graduate  school  was  ordered  to  take 
about  60  hours  of  educational  methods 
courses  so  she  could  teach  in  this 
inner-city  school  which  was  crying  out 
for  people  with  her  kind  of  talent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  young 
people  who  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
that  committed  after  spending  so 
many  years  in  higher  education  and 
getting  a  Ph.D.  from  a  university  like 
Harvard  that  are  then  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  turn  around  and  take  2  more 
years  of  their  lives  to  take  courses 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  or  field  that  they  are  going 
to  teach  in  or  to  go  in  the  classroom 
and  make  that  kind  of  contribution 
back  to  society. 

So  there  has  to  be  flexible  methods 
adopted.  States  like  New  Jersey  have 
adopted  such  methods.  Other  States 
hopefully  will  follow  suit  allowing  for 
a  minimum  amount  of  methods 
courses— and  there  are  some  needs  for 
methods  courses— but  a  minimum 
amount  of  those  courses  for  those 
teachers  who  indicate  a  great  aptitude 
to  be  able  to  teach  in  the  classroom 
and  who  have  great  expertise  in  the 
subject  matter  or  field  that  they  are 
going  to  teach.  And  a  good  balance  can 
be  struck  between  appropriate  supervi- 
sion from  presently  certified  teachers 
to  make  sure  that  these  people  are  ca- 
pable of  teaching  and  can  adapt  the 
methods  that  are  necessary  yet  doing 
away  with  some  of  the  barriers  that 
are  there  now  which  keep  many  quali- 
fied people  out  of  the  classrooms  as 
teachers  at  a  time  when  we  so  desper- 
ately need  them. 

There  are  funds  in  this  bill  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  magnet 
schools.  Mr.  F»resident,  the  develop- 
ment of  magnet  schools  is  a  very  im- 
portant development  indeed  in  terms 
of  saving  the  public  schools  of  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  finest  high 
school,  public  high  school,  in  my  home 
State  is  a  magnet  school.  It  was  devel- 
oped in  Tulsa,  OK,  during  the  period 
in  which  our  schools  were  being  deseg- 
regated. One  of  the  schools  was  desig- 
nated a  magnet  school,  and  the  stu- 
dent body  of  this  school  is  completely 
desegregated  with  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  students  from  different  minori- 
ties. This  school  was  given  the  re- 
sources to  offer  all  possible  courses  to 
be  needed  by  these  students.  It  teach- 


es seven  different  foreign  languages.  It 
teaches  everybody  aulvanced  math  and 
science  courses  that  would  be  demand- 
ed for  admission  with  advanced  place- 
ment at  the  finest  universities  in  the 
country. 

Last  year  when  we  selected  the  100 
most  outstanding  high  school  students 
in  public  schools  in  Oklahoma  and 
designated  them  as  Academic  All- 
Staters,  the  top  100  academically  out 
of  40.000  students,  six  students  came 
from  this  one  high  school,  the  Tulsa 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  a 
magnet  school.  Those  who  might  have 
taken  their  children  out  of  the  public 
school  system  because  they  were  not 
being  academically  challenged,  those 
with  the  financial  means,  community 
leaders  that  may  have  taken  their 
children  out  of  public  school  and  put 
them  in  private  school,  in  many  cases 
left  them  in  public  school  because  that 
magnet  school  opportunity  was  there. 
And  because  the  children  of  those 
community  leaders  are  still  in  the 
public  school  system,  those  leaders 
remain  strong  voices  in  behalf  of 
public  education  in  the  community. 

Tragically,  that  has  not  happened  in 
many  other  cities  across  the  country 
and  the  children  of  the  community 
leaders  have  gone  out  of  the  public 
schools  and  into  the  private  education. 
Not  that  private  education  does  not 
have  a  valid  role  to  play,  but  once  the 
public  schools  have  the  cream 
skimmed  off  and  once  the  community 
leaders  no  longer  have  any  stake  in 
the  public  schools,  support  for  the 
public  schools— so  critically  important, 
because  a  majority  of  the  students  in 
the  country,  the  vast  majority,  will 
always  be  in  public  schools— begins  to 
erode.  So  the  development  of  magnet 
schools,  which  hold  together  and  chal- 
lenge the  very  best  of  our  students  in 
the  public  school  system,  is  incredibly 
important. 

So  there  are  many  features  of  this 
bill  which  are  extremely  valuable  and 
extremely  positive  and  that  is  why  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  strong 
support. 

I  also  rise  in  strong  support  of  title 
X  of  this  bill  specifically,  which  would 
authorize  $25  million  in  matching 
funds  to  the  National  Board  of  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards.  the 
NBPTS.  This  board  will  use  those 
funds  to  develop  the  assessment  sys- 
tems needed  so  that  experienced 
teachers  can,  if  they  wish,  become  cer- 
tified, obtaining  recognition  as  out- 
standing professionals,  a  recognition 
which  they  very  much  deserve. 

This  is  very  much  like  the  medical 
profession.  Those  at  the  highest  levels 
of  that  profession  can  be  recognized  as 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Surgeons, 
and  other  professions  have  very  spe- 
cial recognition  of  very  high  profes- 
sional achievement. 
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President  Bush  and  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  recognized  the 
need  to  develop  an  ambitious,  realistic 
set  of  education  performance  goals. 
They  recognize  the  need  to  ensure  an 
adequate  number  of  excellent  teachers 
and  to  continue  the  work  already 
begun  in  various  States  on  school  re- 
structuring projects. 

Federal  funding  for  this  board  will 
help  to  accomplish  these  goals.  The 
professionalizing  of  our  teaching  force 
is  an  important  first  step,  both  toward 
attracting  more  of  our  best  and  bright- 
est students  into  teaching  and  toward 
keeping  our  best  teachers  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11  has  arrived.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  go  on.  he  may  ask  permis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  May  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  just  complete  my 
remarks,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  will  certainly  help 
many  of  the  restructuring  movements 
which  recognize  that  successful  re- 
structuring must  begin  at  the  front 
line— with  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  already  corrected  the 
record  as  to  many  misconceptions 
about  this  board  and  the  role  it  would 
play.  It  does  not  represent  a  step 
toward  Federal  control  of  certification 
standards.  It  would  in  no  way  take  the 
power  of  licensing  teachers  away  from 
State  and  local  government.  It  would 
merely  establish  a  high  set  of  stand- 
ards which  could  be  met  by  some 
teachers  at  their  option,  which  would 
give  them  a  recognizable  credential  of 
professional  excellence.  It  has  nothing 
to  do,  for  example,  with  the  question 
of  teaching  school  students  at  home 
schools,  which  have  developed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Many  people  are  being  misled,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  the  nature  of 
this  board.  They  are  told  it  is  for  Fed- 
eral control  of  licensing.  They  are  told 
it  has  something  to  do  with  home 
schools.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  one.  That  is  misinformation 
which  is  out  there  to  confuse  and  mis- 
lead the  public.  I  would  never  support 
those  kinds  of  proposals. 

They  are  being  told  it  represents  a 
special  agenda  of  some  educational 
groups  and  interest  groups  in  this 
country.  Again,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  It  has  broad  sup- 
port and  representation  from  the  most 
conservative  leaders  of  our  business 
community  in  this  country,  the  CEO 
of  Xerox  Corp..  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  Du  Pont.  It  is  a 
broad-based  effort.  It  has  very,  very 
strong  bipartisan  support  from  the 
Nation's  Governors. 

Former  North  Carolina  Gov.  Jim 
Hunt,  long  a  leading  national  figure  in 


education,  is  the  chairman  of  this 
board.  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas, 
Democratic  cochairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Education  Summit,  mentioned 
by  the  President  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  board  and  has  written  to  many 
of  our  colleagues  to  urge  support  for 
funding  for  this  board. 

Former  Gov.  Tom  Kean,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  just  ended  a  term  on  the 
board.  I  just  mentioned  his  great  ef- 
forts in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
toward  educational  reform.  He  strong- 
ly supports  this  board,  as  does  Gov. 
Terry  Branstad,  of  Iowa,  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  board,  who  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  board's  po- 
tential to  help  education.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  also  recently  received 
a  letter  from  Governor  Branstad 
urging  support  for  this  provision  and 
another  from  Governor  Clinton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  from  both  of  these  Governors 
expressing  bipartisan  support  for  this 
provision  for  title  X  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  6.  1989. 
Hon.  David  Lyle  Boren. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Russell  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Boren:  When  the  Senate 
considers  S.  695.  the  Educational  Excel- 
lence Act  of  1989".  an  effort  may  bo  made  to 
weaken  or  delete  a  provision  which  is  vitally 
important  to  efforts  to  attract  and  retain 
high  quality  teachers.  As  governors  and 
business  leaders  we  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  education  community  to  sup- 
port federal  funding  for  the  National  Board 
for  Profe.ssional  Teaching  Standards'  re- 
search and  development  activities.  The 
Board  is  a  non-profit  organization,  chaired 
by  former  North  Carolina  Governor  Jim 
Hunt,  which  is  developing  a  voluntary  as- 
sessment program  to  identify  and  certify 
this  nation's  most  accomplished  teachers. 
These  voluntary  examinations  will  help  pro- 
fessionalize teaching— making  it  a  more  re- 
warding field,  improving  teacher  education 
programs,  and  helping  to  reshape  the  struc- 
ture of  American  .schools. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  business  lead- 
ers, the  Presidents  of  both  teacher  unions, 
school  board  representatives,  union  and 
nonunion  teachers,  governors,  and  almost 
every  other  segment  of  the  education  com- 
munity. Every  dollar  that  the  Board  re- 
ceives from  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
matched  with  private  funds.  DuPont.  Xerox 
and  Chrysler  Corporation  have  already 
made  major  fiscal  commitments  to  the 
Board  along  with  the  Carnegie  and  Ford 
foundations. 

The  committee  measure  requires  every 
dollar  of  federal  funds  to  be  spent  on  a  fully 
competitive  basis.  In  addition,  the  bill  im- 
poses full  and  complete  federal  oversight- 
holding  the  Board  accountable.  Once  the  as- 
sessments are  established  the  Board  will  be 
self-sustaining. 

Again,  we  believe  that  this  public-private 
partnership  is  a  vital  component  of  any  pro- 
gram to  improve  American  education.  No 
matter  how  much  money  is  available,  or 
how  many  programs  are  enacted,  the  qual- 


ity of  our  schools  is  only  as  good  as  the 
teachers  we  hire  and  retain.  We  urge  you  to 
support     the     Committee     provision     and 
oppose  efforts  to  weaken  it. 
Sincerely. 
Bill    Clinton.    Governor    of    Arkansas; 
Richard    E.    Heckert.    Chairman,    Pi- 
nance  Committee.  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours    and     Company;     Thomas     H. 
Kean.  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  David 
T.  Keams,  Chairman  and  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer.  Xerox  Corporation. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

State  Capitol, 
Des  Moines.  lA.  February  5,  19%0. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
ChaiTman, 

Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Ranking  Member, 

Labor  and   Human    Resources    Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Hatch:  I 
am  writing  to  you  today  to  tell  you  of  my 
support  for  Title  X  of  S.  695.  This  provision 
provides  support  for  a  voluntary,  advanced 
certification  system  for  teachers.  It  address- 
es a  critical  component  of  our  effort  to  im- 
prove education  and  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  having  quality  teachers  in  our 
schools.  The  certification  system  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards  (NBPTS).  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  newly  elected  member 
of  the  National  Board. 

Title  X  authorizes  federal  matching  sup- 
port for  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  build  the  standards  and 
assessments  for  National  Board  Certifica- 
tion. The  provisions  of  Title  X.  as  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, requires  that  all  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized be  allocated  by  contract  to  colleges, 
universities  anci  other  research  institutions 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  merit  review. 
Title  X  also  ensures  that  the  National 
Board  will  remain  independent.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  intended  to  establish  mandated 
national  teaching  standards  or  a  national 
curriculum. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  Title  X.  as 
approved  by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  so  that  the  National 
Board  can  continue  its  work  to  strengthen 
the  single  most  important  factor  for  success 
in  our  schools— teaching. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this 
very  important  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Terry  E.  Branstad, 

Governor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  spirit  of  bipartisan 
support  has  also  characterized  spon- 
sorship of  S.  478,  the  original  NBPTS 
bill,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  President's 
education  initiatives. 

Both  Chairman  Ted  Kennedy  and 
ranking  minority  member  Orrin 
Hatch  were  original  cosponsors  of  the 
provision  for  the  board. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  others  who 
have  brought  this  important  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Act  to  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  must  recognize  the  critical  na- 
tional interest  involved  in  passing  this 
legislation  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
There  is  a  unanimous  consent  order  at 
this  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  respond  for  1  minute 
to  Senator  Boren. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Boren  for  some 
very  thoughtful,  eloquent,  really,  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion as  the  United  States  prepares 
itself  for  a  new  leadership  role  in  the 
coming  years. 

More  important,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  on  and  beyond  just  words.  Sena- 
tor Boren,  as  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
cared  a  great  deal  about  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Oklahoma.  He  has 
also  now  a  foundation  in  Oklahoma 
which  recognizes  and  rewards  the  out- 
standing teachers  and  students.  So. 
going  on  and  beyond  just  words,  he 
has  followed  through  with  actions  in 
Oklahoma. 

We  disagree  on  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards, 
but  we  will  discuss  that  later  this 
afternoon. 

I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  President,  he  is 
a  good  example  of  someone  who  has 
really  put  into  place  efforts  that  have 
benefited  the  teachers  and  students  in 
Oklahoma  and  has  spoken,  I  think, 
with  extraordinary  vision  about  the 
importance  to  us,  as  a  Nation,  or  edu- 
cation for  the  future. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  unanimous  consent  to  brief- 
ly respond  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  a  brief  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Kansas  for  her 
very  kind  and  generous  remarks.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  work  with  her  as 
a  working  partner  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  She  is  also  a  neighbor. 

She  has  been  to  our  State  to  talk  to 
9  groups  of  outstanding  students  and 
teachers  we  have  honored  in  the  past, 
and  has  made  a  real  contribution.  She 
is  doing  the  same  thing  in  her  home 
State,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  this  afternoon. 


NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE 
RESEARCH  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
78,  S.  169,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  169)  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  coordination  of  national 
scientific  research  efforts  and  to  provide  for 
a  national  plan  to  improve  scientific  under- 


standing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate  and 
human  and  well-being,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TTiat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Global  Change  Research  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(aK6)  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6602(a)(6)l  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  development  and  implementation 
of  long-range,  interagency  research  plans  to 
support  policy  decisions  regarding  identi- 
fied national  and  international  concerns, 
and  for  which  a  sustained  and  coordinated 
commitment  to  improving  scientific  under- 
standing unll  be  required. ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  142  U.S.C.  66S1J  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ruNCTJONs  or  council 

■Sec.  401.  la)  The  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil'/ shall  consider  problems  and  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technology  and  related  activities  affect- 
ing more  than  one  Federal  agency,  and  shall 
recommend  policies  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to— 

"(1)  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technological  programs: 

"(2)  identify  research  needs,  including 
areas  requiring  additional  emphasis: 

"(3)  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technologi- 
cal resources  and  facilities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  elimination  of  unwar- 
ranted duplication:  and 

"(41  further  international  cooperation  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 

"(b)  The  Council  may  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  developing  long-range  and  co- 
ordinated plans  for  scientific  and  technical 
research  which  involve  the  participation  of 
more  than  two  Federal  agencies.  Such  plans 
shall— 

"(li  identify  research  approaches  and  pri- 
orities which  most  effectively  advance  scien- 
tific understanding  and  provide  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions: 

"(2)  provide  for  effective  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  research  among  Federal 
agencies;  and 

"(3)  encourage  domestic  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, international  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  university  scientists. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
related  advisory  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  each  Federal 
agency  represented  on  the  Council  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Council 
Such  assistance  may  include— 

"(1)  detailing  employees  to  the  Council  to 
perform  such  functions,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  may  assign  to  them;  and 

"(2)  undertaking,  upon  request  of  the 
CTiaJrman.  such  special  studies  for  the 
Council  as  come  within  the  scope  of  author- 
ity of  the  Council 


"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  inter- 
agency plans,  conducting  studies,  and 
mxiking  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chairman, 
standing  committees,  and  loorking  groups  of 
the  Council  may  be  established. ". 

(b)  Section  207(al(li  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6616(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "estab- 
lished under  title  IV". 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"FWDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  (ai  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

"'(1)  Industrial,  agricultural  and  other 
human  actitnties.  coupled  with  an  expand- 
ing world  population,  are  contributing  to 
processes  of  global  change  that  may  signifi- 
cantly alter  our  habitat  within  a  few  human 
generations. 

"(2/  Such  human-induced  changes  may 
lead  to  significant  global  warming  and  the 
depletion  of  stratospheric  ozone,  and  thus 
have  the  potential  to  alter  world  climate 
patterns,  increase  global  sea  levels,  and 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  atmosphere  to 
screen  out  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation. 
Over  the  next  century,  the  consequences 
could  seriously  and  adversely  affect  world 
agricultural  and  marine  production,  coastal 
habitability.  regional  economic  well-being, 
human  health,  and  biological  diversity. 

"(31  Development  of  effective  policies  to 
mitigate  and  cope  with  human-induced 
global  changes  will  rely  on  greatly  improved 
scientific  understanding  of  global  environ- 
mental processes  and  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  human  ac- 
tivities on  one  hand  and  the  results  of  natu- 
ral change  on  the  other. 

"(4)  New  developments  in  interdiscipli- 
nary Earth  sciences,  global  observing  sys- 
tems, and  computing  technology  make  possi- 
ble significant  advances  in  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding and  prediction  of  these  global 
changes  and  their  effects. 

"(5)  Efforts  are  ongoing  in  several  Federal 
agencies  which  could  contribute  to  a  well- 
defined  and  coordinated  national  program 
of  research,  monitoring,  assessment,  infor- 
mation management  and  prediction. 

"(6)  The  United  States,  as  a  world  leader 
in  Earth  system  science,  should  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting an  international  global  change  re- 
search program. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this 
title  to  provide  for  a  national  global  change 
research  plan  which  when  implemented  will 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  under- 
stand assess,  predict  and  respond  to 
human-induced  and  natural  processes  of 
global  change. 

"NAT70N/U.  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

"Sec.  602.  (a)(li  The  President  through 
the  Council  shall  develop  a  National  Global 
Change  Research  Plan  (hereafter  in  this  title 
refened  to  as  the  'Plan ')  in  accordance  with 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  provisions, 
findings,  and  purpose  of  this  title.  Consist- 
ent with  the  responsibilities  set  forth  under 
subsection  (di  of  this  section,  the  Plan  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  a  ten-year  na- 
tional research  effort  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  and  to  be  revised  at 
least  once  erery  three  years  thereafter. 
"(2)  The  Plan  shall— 
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'lA/  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for 
Federal  global  change  research  for  the  ten- 
year  period  beginning  in  the  year  the  Plan 
for  revised  Plan)  is  submitted: 

■■(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  in  implementing  the 
Plan; 

■■IC>  describe  specific  activities,  including 
research  activities,  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis requirements,  predictive  modeling,  par- 
ticipation in  international  research  efforts. 
and  information  management,  required  to 
achieve  such  goals  and  priorities:  and 

■fDJ  consider  and  utilise,  as  appropriate, 
reports  and  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  or  other  entities. 

■■(3)  The  Plan  shall  address,  icherc  appro- 
priate, the  relevant  programs  and  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments— 

■■(A)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 

■(B)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
■(C)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

■■ID/  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
■■IE)  the  Department  of  Energy: 
'■(F)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
■■(G)      the      Environmental      Protection 
Agency: 

•■(H)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
■'(I)  the  Department  of  Transportation: 
■(J)  the  Department  of  State:  and 
■■<K)  such  other  research  agencies  and  de- 
partments as  the  President,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  considers  appropriate. 
■■(b)  The  Council  shall— 
■■(1)  serve  as  lead  entity   responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  implementation  of  the  Plan: 
■'(2)  coordinate  the  global  change  research 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
President,    through    the    Chairman    of   the 
Council,  on  any  recommended  changes  in 
agency    or    departmental     roles     that    are 
needed  to  better  implement  the  Plan: 

■■(3)  prior  to  the  President's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  annual  budget  estimate, 
review  each  agency  budget  estimate  in  the 
context  of  the  Plan  and  make  the  results  of 
that  review  available  to  each  agency  and  to 
the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Executiie 
Office  of  the  President,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

"(4)  work  with  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  with  aca- 
demic. State,  and  other  groups  conducting 
research  and  assessments  of  global  changes 
and  their  effects: 

"(5)  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  coordination  of  Federal  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  ac- 
tivities related  to  global  change  research 
and  assessTTient;  and 

"(6)  consult  with  actual  and  potential 
users  of  such  research  and  assessrnents. 

"(c)  The  Plan  shall  provide  for.  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  research  elements: 

■'(1)  Global  measurements,  establishing 
worldunde  observations  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  responsible  for  changes  in  the 
Earth  system  on  all  spatial  and  time  scales. 
"(2)  DocuTnentation  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  mechanisms  .for 
recording  changes  that  will  actually  occur 
in  the  Earth  system  over  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

"(3)  Studies  of  earlier  changes  in  the 
Earth  system,  using  evidence  from  the  geo- 
logical and  fossil  record. 


■■(4)  Predictions.  using  quantitative 
models  of  the  Earth  .wstem  to  identify  and 
simulate  global  trends. 

■'5/  Development  of  an  information  base, 
assembling  the  iriformation  essential  for  ef- 
fective decisionmaking  to  respond  to  the 
consequences  of  global  change. 

■■(61  Focused  research  initiatives  directed 
toward  resolving  scientific  uncertainties  re- 
garding specific  aspects  of  the  Earth  systeirL 
■(d)(1)  The  Plan  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following  ex- 
isting agency  missions  and  responsibilities: 
■■(A)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
Earth,  atmospheric,  and  ocean  science,  in- 
cluding the  relevant  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  research  in  the  polar  regions. 
Such  basic  research  may  include  ground- 
based  studies  on  regional  and  global  scales: 
targe-scale  field  programs:  interpretation 
and  use  of  remotely  sensed  data  and  geo- 
graphic information  systems:  theoretical 
and  laboratory  research:  research  facilities 
support:  and  development  of  numerical 
models,  information  and  communication 
systems,  and  data  bases. 

■■(B)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  be  responsible  for 
Earth-science  research  missions  from  space, 
including  those  studies  of  broad  scientific 
scope  that  study  the  planet  as  an  integrated 
whole.  Associated  efforts  may  include  relat- 
ed studies  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal processes:  suborbital  and  ground-based 
studies:  remote-sensing  and  advanced  in- 
strument development:  improvement  of  tech- 
niques for  the  transrnission,  processing,  ar- 
chiving, retrieval,  and  use  of  data:  related 
scientific  models:  and  other  research  activi- 
ties in  atmospheric,  oceanographic.  and 
land  science. 

■■(C)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  maintain  a  bal- 
anced program  of  obsenations.  analysis 
and  research,  climate  prediction,  and  infor- 
mation management.  Responsibilities  shall 
include  operational  in  situ  and  satellite  ob- 
servation and  monitoring  systems;  related 
research  on  physical  and  biogeochemical 
processes  in  the  climate  system,  including 
their  effect  on  marine  ecosystems  and  re- 
sources: development,  testing,  and  applica- 
tion of  models  and  diagnostic  techniques  for 
the  detection  and  prediction  of  natural  and 
human-induced  climatic  changes:  and  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  distribution 
of  long-term  data  bases  and  related  climate 
information. 

■(Di  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  irifor- 
mation on  terrestrial,  aquatic,  biological, 
and  other  natural  resources,  including  mon- 
itoring of  hydrologic  and  geologic  processes 
and  resources,  of  land-use,  of  land-cover, 
and  of  biological  habitats,  resources,  and  di- 
versity. Research  areas  may  include  past 
changes  recorded  m  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  record;  the  hydrologic  cycle; 
land-surface  and  solid-Earth  processes  that 
relate  to  environmental  change;  geography 
and  cartography:  ecosystem  modeling  and 
dynamics:  and  ethnology.  Research  findings 
shall  be  used  in  assessing  and  responding  to 
the  effects  of  global  change  on  aquatic,  ter- 
restrial, biological,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

■■(E)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  conduct  research  to  assess, 
evaluate,  and  predict  the  ecological,  envi- 
ronmental, and  human-health  consequences 
of  global  change,  including  the  interaction 


of  plant  and  animal  communities  and  eco- 
systems with  the  climate  system.  Additional 
areas  of  responsibility  may  include  assess- 
ment, research,  and  development  of  tech- 
niques to  mitigate  and  adapt  to  climate 
change,  development  of  emission  factors,  in- 
ventories and  models  for  radiatively  impor- 
tant trace  gases,  and  evaluation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  global  atmospheric  change 
and  regional  air  and  water  quality. 

■■(F)  The  Department  of  Energy  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  research  on  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  from  energy 
production  and  use,  including  the  study  of 
climatic  responses  to  those  emissions  and 
the  development  of  an  information  base  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  various  energy  and 
industrial  policy  options  on  climate.  Associ- 
ated efforts  may  include  assessment  and  ap- 
plication of  predictive  models;  evaluation  of 
global  and  regional  climate  responses  to 
various  energy  policy  options:  research  on 
industrial  sources  of  trace  gases:  and  studies 
to  assess  how  responses  to  climate  change 
affect  energy  options. 

■■(G)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  responsible  for  research  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  global  change  on  the  agricultural 
food  and  fiber  production  systems  and  on 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems,  including  re- 
search on  biological  response  mechanisms  to 
increasing  greenhouse  gases.  improvcTnent 
of  plant  and  animal  germplasm  to  respond 
to  global  change,  and  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  for  changing  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  practices  to  ameliorate 
the  observed  increases  of  greenhouse  gases. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  include 
research  on  applications  of  agricultural  cli- 
matology to  improve  management  decisions 
and  conservation  of  resources  while  main- 
taining quality  and  quantity  of  crop  yields. 
■(H)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  into  eninronmental 
processes  and  conditions  that  ajfect  defense 
operations,  tactics,  and  systems.  Additional 
responsibilities  shall  include  facilitating  ex- 
change of  relevant  information  with  civil- 
ian agencies,  participation  in  planning  of 
national  research  efforts,  and  cooperative 
development  of  data  management  syste'ms  to 
ensure  effective  coordination  and  transfer 
of  iriformation  among  military  and  cir>ilian 
agency  programs. 

■■(I)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  responsible  for  evaluating  the  effects 
of  transportation  policy  options  on  the 
global  environment,  particularly  the  use  of 
fuels  in  transportation  systems  that  result 
in  the  emission  of  combustion  gases,  includ- 
ing aircraft  emission  into  the  stratosphere. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  be  the  as- 
sessment of  the  ways  in  which  climate 
changes  ajfect  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
transportation  on  land,  sea,  and  rivers,  and 
in  the  air. 

■■(2)  The  Plan  shall  reflect  the  need  for  col- 
laboration among  agencies  with  respect  to— 
■■(A)  the  establishment  and  development  of 
an  information  system  for  Earth  system  sci- 
ence; and 

■■(B)  research  into  the  development  of  new 
conceptual  and  numerical  models  of  the 
Earth  system. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  in— 

"(1)  providing  representation  at  interna- 
tional governmental  meetings  and  confer- 
ences on  global  change  research  and  assess- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates; and 

"(2)  coordinating  the  Federal  activities  of 
the  United  States  with  the  global  change  re- 
search and  assessment  programs  of  other  na- 


tions and  international  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, including  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program. 

■'(f)  Each  Federal  agency  and  department 
involved  in  global  change  research  shall,  as 
part  of  its  annual  request  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  submit  a  report  identifying  each  ele- 
ment of  its  proposed  global  change  activi- 
ties, which— 

■'(1)  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(A)  contributes  primarily  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan  or  (B>  contributes  primar- 
ily to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives  but 
aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways:  and 

■■(2)  states  the  portion  of  its  request  for  ap- 
propriations that  is  allocated  to  each  such 
element 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
review  each  such  report  in  light  of  the  goals, 
priorities,  and  agency  responsibilities  set 
forth  in  the  Plan,  and  shall  include,  in  the 
President's  annual  budget  estimate,  a  state- 
ment of  the  portion  of  each  agency  or  de- 
partment's annual  budget  estimate  that  is 
allocated  to  each  element  of  such  agency  or 
department's  global  change  activities. 
Annual  budget  estimates  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  that  reflect  the  activities  out- 
lined in  the  Plan.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  ensure  that  a  copy  of  the 
President's  annual  budget  estimate  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  at 
the  same  time  as  such  budget  estimate  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

"RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  President  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  ensure  that  relevant  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Climate  Program,  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Climate  Program 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901  et  seq.).  are  considered  in 
developing  national  global  change  research 
efforts. 

"(b)  The  President  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  the  heads  of  the  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Council  shall  ensure  that  the 
research  findings  of  the  Council  and  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  are  available 
to- 

"(1)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated 
national  policy  on  global  climate  change 
pursuant  to  section  1103  of  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  of  1987  (IS  U.S.C.  2901. 
note);  and 

"(2)  all  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  coordinated 
national  policies  for  responding  to  human- 
induced  and  natural  processes  of  global 
change  pursuant  to  other  statutory  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  604.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  an  annual  report  on  the  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  global  change  research  efforts 
during  that  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan; 

"(3)  a  copy  or  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  in  such  Plan; 

"(4)  a  summary  of  agency  budgets  for 
global  change  activities  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(5)  any  recommendatioris  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  Tnay  t>e  re- 


quired to  assist  in  achieviing  the  purposes  of 
this  title. ". 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy.  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.).  as  amended 
by  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  VII-OZONE  DEPLETION 
WORKING  GROUP 

"FfNOrNaS  AND  PURPOSE 

■■Sec.  701.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

■'(1)  The  ozone  layer  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere is  deteriorating  as  a  result  of  chemical 
interactions  with  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
course  of  human  activity. 

■■(2)  The  United  States  is  a  party  to  and  is 
implementing  the  Montreal  Protocol,  which 
calls  for  a  SO  per  centum  reduction  in  1986 
worldwide  production  levels  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbons by  1998  and  a  freeze  at  1986  produc- 
tion levels  of  halons. 

"(3)  The  Ozone  Trends  Panel  Report  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration presents  new  and  disturbing  infor- 
mation that  should  intensify  efforts  to  devel- 
op safe  alternatives  to  the  existing  chloro- 
fluorocarbon  and  halon  compounds. 

"(4)  Further  reductions  in  the  production 
and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons 
are  likely  to  be  necessary  in  light  of  this  new 
information. 

"(5)  Chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons  are 
pervasive  industrial  components  and  the 
United  States  should  be  commercially  and 
industrially  prepared  for  further  reductions. 

"(6)  The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  products  containing 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons. 

■■(7)  The  rapid  development  of  and  transi- 
tion to  safe  substitutes  for  chlorofluorocar- 
bons and  halons  and  alternative  technology 
are  vital  to  the  national  and  international 
interest 

'■(8)  The  Federal  Government  should— 

■■(A)  devise  initiatives  and  assist  industry 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  saje  substi- 
tutes for  chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons 
and  alternative  technology; 

■■(B)  identify  statutory  and  regulatory  im- 
pediments to  chlorofluorocarbon  and  halon 
reduction  and  recycling: 

■■(O  cooperate  with  the  private  sector  to 
identify  opportunities  for  additional  such 
recycling  and  conservation  initiatives; 

■■(D)  identify  governmental  procurement 
and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons: 
and 

"(E)  undertake  initiatives,  including  gov- 
ernment-supported research,  to  assist  indus- 
try in  accomplishing  the  transition  to  safe 
substitutes  and  alternative  technology  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"WORKING  GROUP 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  The  President  through  the 
CounciL  shall  establish  a  working  group 
which,  in  accordance  with  title  IV  and  the 
provisions,  .findings,  and  purposes  of  this 
title,  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate,  develop,  and  help  imple- 
ment initiatives  on  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  and  transi- 
tion to  safe  substitutes  for  chlorofluorocar- 
bons and  halons  and  alternative  technology; 
and 

"(2)  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  steps  which 
can  t>e  taken  to  reduce  the  emission  of  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons and  halons. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
subsection  la),  the  working  group  shall— 


"(1)  determine  whether  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  and  regulations  are  impeding 
the  reduction  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons  and  the  transition  to  safe  substitutes 
and  alternative  technology; 

"(2)  recommend  Federal  research  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  to  assist  industry 
in  identifying  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons  as  refriger- 
ants, solvents,  fire  retardants,  foam-blowing 
agents,  and  other  commercial  applications 
and  in  achieving  a  transition  to  those  alter- 
natives; 

"(3)  identify  steps  to  promote  or  assist  in 
chlorofluorocarbon  and  halon  recycling  and 
conservation: 

'■(4)  examine  Fcieral  procurernent  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  chlorofluorocarbons 
and  halons  and  recommend  measures  to 
promote  the  earliest  possible  transition  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  use  of  safe 
substitutes  where  they  are  ai^ailable: 

■(5)  specify  initiatives,  including  appro- 
priate intergovemmentat  international, 
and  commercial  injormation  and  technolo- 
gy transfers,  to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbon  and  halon 
substitutes,  and  alternative  technology; 

"(6)  identify  steps  and  initiatives  to  foster 
proper  handling  processes  and  field  prac- 
tices involving  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons  to  reduce  ozone-depleting  emissions; 
and 

"(7)  take  other  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  working  group 
as  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

■■(c)  The  working  group  shall  address, 
where  appropriate,  the  relevant  programs 
and  activities  of.  and  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives from,  the  following  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments: 

■■(1)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  and  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Standards  and  Technology: 

■■(21  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

"(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

"(51  the  Department  of  Energy; 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(7)  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

"(8)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(9)  the  Department  of  State:  and 

"(10)  such  other  agencies  and  departments 
as  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  considers  appropriate,  including 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative. 

"(d)(1)  The  President  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  CounciL  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  working  group  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. 

'■(2)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  working  group  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

'■(e)  The  Council  shall  not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  report  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
report  shall  include  the  findings  of  the  work- 
ing group  and  its  recommendations  for  such 
statutory  and  regulatory  changes,  research 
programs,  and  other  initiatives  as  the  work- 
ing group  determines  necessary  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  use  of  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons  and   haloris   in   the    United 
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states,  to  assure  a  smooth  transition  to  the 
use  of  safe  substitutes,  and  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"ADVrSOKY  BOARD 

"Sec.  703.  la)  The  Director  shall  establish 
an  advisory  board  to  assist  the  Council  and 
the  working  group  established  under  section 
702  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(bl  The  advisory  board  shall  consist  of  at 
least  six  members,  tiro  of  whom  shall  be  in 
dustry  representatives  from  chlorofluorocar 
bon  and  halon  manufacturers  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  industry  representatives  .from 
chlorofluorocarbon  and  halon  users. 

"(cl  lHemt>ers  of  the  advisory  board  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
compensation  they  may  otherwise  be  enti 
tied  to  receive,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  actual  performances  of  duties 
vested  in  the  advisory  board. 

"Id)  The  advisory  board  shall  be  estab- 
lished not  later  than  three  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  shall 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  worlcing 
group  established  under  section  702  is  in  ex- 
istence. 

"DEFISITIONS 

"Sec.  704.  For  puTT>oses  of  this  title— 

"111  the  term  chlorofluorocarbon'  means 
any  controlled  substance  listed  in  Group  I 
of  Annex  A  of  the  Montreal  Protocol: 

"121  the  term  halon'  means  any  controlled 
substance  listed  in  Group  II  of  such  Annex  A 
of  the  Montreal  Protocol;  and 

"13)  the  term  'Montreal  Protocol'  means 
the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Substances  that 
Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer,  done  at  Montreal 
on  September  16.  1987.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  debate  on  this  bill  will  con- 
clude by  12  noon.  Debate  will  be  equal 
ly  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings]  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  necessary  to 
present  the  bill  very  briefly. 

Let  me  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  for  his  leadership 
in  this  particular  regard.  We  have 
become  concerned,  in  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, for  some  time  now  about  global 
change  and  research  on  the  nature  of 
global  change,  to  know  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  Earth  environ- 
ment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Science,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  South  Pole,  the  Ant- 
arctic, the  year  before  last,  to  visit  and 
meet  with  our  scientists  down  there. 
NOAA  officials  and  others,  and  to  see 
the  hole  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  tried  to  follow  through. 
When  we  came  back,  we  realized  that 
there  were  many,  many  agencies  and 
departments  charged  with  various 
facets  of  global  change.  We  have  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  the  Earth  ob- 
serving systems,  the  mission  to  planet 
Earth;  we  have  the  National  Oceanic 


and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
which  has  climate  modeling  and  at-^ 
mospheric.  oceans,  and  polar  monitor- 
ing; we  have  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  responsible  for  the  basic 
research  on  global  Earth  processes;  we 
have  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  programs  on  climate  change 
and  research  on  sea  level  rise;  we  have 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
assessing  climate  impacts  on  crops,  in- 
cluding weather  and  State  research 
services;  the  Department  of  Energy, 
which  has  an  environmental  program 
on  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases;  and  of  course  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  with 
the  global  climate  change  effect  on 
the  populace  itself,  and  stratospheric 
ozone  research. 

In  1976.  we  enacted  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act.  In  that  Sci- 
ence Act  of  1976,  we  created  in  the 
White  House  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  and  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Technology,  FCCSET, 
pronounced  "Fix  It." 

FCCSET  is  the  Government's  inter- 
agency committee  on  science  which  co- 
ordinates the  Federal  global  change 
research  through  its  Committee  on 
Earth  Sciences.  What  we  are  doing 
now  is  trying  to  coordinate  and  fix  it 
namely,  this  global  warming  process 
that  is  taking  place,  see  if  we  can  get 
control  of  Federal  activities  in  this 
particular  regard,  and  do  it  in  an  intel- 
ligent, informed  fashion. 

In  developing  the  national  global 
change  research  plan,  we  would  take- 
now  that  you  have  all  the  players  in 
the  departments  and  agencies  repre- 
sented—that one  Committee  on  Earth 
Sciences,  the  CES,  as  they  call  it,  and 
under  the  bill  they  would  establish  na- 
tional goals.  CES  is  supposed  to  draw 
the  picture  for  the  program  and  say, 
Here  are  the  national  goals  and  prior- 
ities for  global  change  research." 

Second,  we  want  the  CES  to  define 
the  roles  of  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment in  implementing  the  plan;  third- 
ly, to  review  related  agency  budget  es- 
timates; and.  finally,  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  each  year  to  out- 
line Federal  progress  in  implementing 
the  plan  so  we  can  take  inventory  of 
just  how  well  or  not  so  well  we  are 
proceeding. 

Again,  to  emphasize,  when  we  say  to 
define  the  roles  of  each  agency  and  de- 
partment in  implementing  the  plan, 
this  particular  initiative  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  all  these  depart- 
ments and  agencies  early  last  year. 

The  Conimittee  had  extensive  hear- 
ings and  reported  the  bill  out  in  April. 
S.  169  has  languished  on  the  calendar 
since  that  time  due  to  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation at  this  particular  level,  within 
the  Congress,  to  move  it  along.  The 
bill  would  enable  us  to  understand 
each  agency's  role  and  responsibility, 


and  then  we  could  ask  what  budget 
changes  should  be  made  to  make  a 
comprehensive  assault  upon  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  annual  report  to  Congress 
would  allow  us  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  start 
out  by  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Senator  Hollings, 
whose  commitment  to  our  environ- 
ment is  well  known  to  all  of  us  for 
many,  many  years. 

I  also  think  it  appropriate  to  men- 
tion that  action  on  this  legislation  was 
taken  many  months  ago.  It  is  regretta- 
ble that  it  took  so  long  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  issues  that 
are  addressed  in  this  legislation,  of 
which  Senator  Rollings  is  the  prime 
motivator  and  architect,  should  have 
been  passed  long  ago.  I.  nevertheless, 
commend  him  not  only  on  this  issue 
but  his  sensitivity  and  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  atypical  of 
him  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  this 
issue  which,  frankly,  in  my  State,  is 
the  No.  1  concern,  and  that  is  the 
future  of  our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about 
global  environmental  issues,  particu- 
larly global  climate  change.  Concerns 
have  been  raised  that  human  activities 
may  be  contributing  to  global-scale  en- 
vironmental impacts  such  as  strato- 
spheric ozone  depletion  and  global 
warming. 

OZONE  DEPLETION 

The  scientific  community  has  deter- 
mined that  manmade  chlorine  chemi- 
cals such  as  chlorofluorocarbons,  or 
CFC's,  are  responsible  for  depleting 
the  ozone  layer,  which  blocks  the 
harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  that  the 
Sun  emits.  CFC's  are  used  in  air-condi- 
tioners, foam  food  containers,  industri- 
al solvents,  and  propellants  for  aerosol 
sprays.  A  reduced  ozone  layer  permits 
more  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
Earth's  surface,  as  we  all  know.  This 
causes  certain  forms  of  skin  cancer 
and  portends  harmful  consequences 
for  marine  life  and  agriculture. 

Related  to  this  problem  of  ozone  de- 
pletion is  the  phenomenon  of  growing, 
major  ozone  decreases  over  Antarctica. 
The  existence  of  this  seasonal  "ozone 
hole,"  which  has  been  observed  since 
1985,  has  been  established  through 
satellites  and  other  scientific  observa- 
tions. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  EITECT 

Another  phenomenon  of  great  con- 
cern is  the  effect  of  the  "greenhouse" 
gases  on  the  Earth's  surface  tempera- 
ture. Many  believe  that  increases  in 
this   century   in   carbon   dioxide   and 


methane,  as  well  as  CFC's,  will  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  the  average 
global  surface  temperature. 

Computer  models  predict  that  the 
result  of  a  doubling  of  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  would  be  a  global 
warming  of  2  to  3  degrees  Celsius. 
While  this  effect  may  not  seem  large, 
it  is  comparable  to  all  changes  in  the 
18,000  years  since  the  last  ice  age.  Fur- 
thermore, this  expected  warming 
would  occur  over  only  a  few  decades  to 
a  century. 

Mr.  President,  this  increase  in 
carbon  dioxide  has  been  attributed 
primarily  to  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
and  the  deforestation  of  land. 

While  the  greenhouse  effect  is  a 
widely  accepted  scientific  theory,  pre- 
dicting its  exact  consequences  is  a  sub- 
ject of  intense  debate.  F\irther  re- 
search is  critical  to  help  us  better  un- 
derstand the  problem  and  to  deter- 
mine what  actions  should  be  taken  in 
response  to  the  buildup  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases. 

THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  COMMITMENT  TO 
GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH 

This  legislation  is  consistent  in  my 
view  with  President  Bush's  commit- 
ment to  U.S.  leadership  in  global 
change  research.  As  part  of  his  fiscal 
year  1991  budget.  President  Bush  pro- 
posed over  $1  billion  in  funding  for 
global  change  research,  an  increase  of 
57  percent  over  the  1990  level. 

Mr.  President,  arguments  have  been 
made  and  will  be  made  that  more 
funding  is  necessary.  I  think  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress 
would  be  willing  and  eager  to  spend 
more  moneys  as  we  identify  areas 
where  we  can  put  additional  resources 
to  effective  use. 

I  caution,  as  we  have  so  often  in  the 
past,  at  throwing  money  at  programs, 
because  of  the  immediacy  of  a  crisis, 
when,  sometimes  additional  moneys 
cannot  be  efficiently  spent. 

President  Bush  reiterated  his  com- 
mitment to  aggregate  U.S.  research  ef- 
forts on  global  change  yesterday  in  a 
speech  to  the  United  Nations— spon- 
sored Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change. 

The  administration  has  committed 
to  hosting  a  global  change  conference 
of  top  scientific,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental officials  from  around  the 
world  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  This 
effort,  together  with  the  research  ef- 
forts resulting  from  the  National 
Global  Change  Research  Act,  should 
provide  significant  scientific  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  the  development 
of  sound  response  to  this  international 
critical  global  environmental  issue. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Global 
Change  Research  Act  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Council  for  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Technology  to  co- 
ordinate the  research  efforts  of  all  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  global 
change  research.  Chaired  by  the  Presi- 


dent's Science  Adviser,  its  membership 
is  composed  of  representatives  of 
those  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments involved  in  scientific  research. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Council 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  10-year 
global  change  research  plan. 

The  National  Aeronautics  suid  Space 
Administration  [NASA],  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, would  continue  current  research 
efforts  on  global  change.  The  Council 
would  build  on  these  current  responsi- 
bilities by  assigning  to  these  agencies 
new  initiatives  within  the  framework 
established  by  the  10-year  research 
plan. 

The  bill  also  specifies  roles  for  the 
Departments  of  Energy,  Agriculture, 
Defense,  Transportation,  and  State, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

The  bill  furthermore  directs  each 
Federal  agency  and  department  in- 
volved in  global  change  research  to 
specify  in  its  annual  budget  request  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
those  portions  of  the  request  related 
to  global  change  research.  OMB  is  di- 
rected to  review  these  reports  while 
taking  into  account  the  priorities  and 
agency  responsibilities  announced  in 
the  10-year  research  plan. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na, and  all  Members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  of  this  body  who  have 
worked  together  to  bring  about  this 
legislation.  It  is  timely;  it  is  important; 
it  goes  some  distance  in  addressing  the 
global  environmental  threats  with 
which  the  international  community  is 
faced.  I  look  forward  to  rapid  passage 
of  this  legislation  by  Congress  so  that 
we  can  move  forward  in  addressing  the 
difficult  environmental  issues  that 
face  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  critical  times  for  America 
and  for  planet  Earth— critical  because 
the  course  we  set  here  in  Washington 
and  the  policies  we  pursue  will  have 
profound  effects  on  the  Americans  of 
tomorrow,  their  standard  of  living,  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  In  less  than 
10  years,  the  20th  century  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  decisions  which  we 
make  now  have  already  begun  to 
shape  the  challenges  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

If  current  global  trends  continue, 
those  challenges  may  be  formidable. 
In  recent  months,  world  attention  has 
focused  increasingly  on  a  litany  of  cli- 
mate and  environmental  concerns.  Av- 
erage global  temperatures  in  the  past 
decade  have  been  the  warmest  on 
record.  Droughts  have  devastated 
parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  and  at  the  same  time,  heavy 


rainfall  has  occurred  in  traditionally 
arid  regions  of  South  America.  Floods 
have  threatened  thousands  in  Bangla- 
desh, and  the  Sahara  Desert  continues 
its  slow  spread  over  northern  Africa. 
The  atmosphere's  protective  ozone 
layer  is  thinning  perceptibly,  and  each 
spring,  ozone  concentrations  over  Ant- 
arctica drop  dramatically.  The  extinc- 
tion of  plant  and  animal  species  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  about  10,000  species 
lost  each  year. 

Some  of  these  global  changes  may 
be  a  result  of  natural  causes,  but  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  human  ac- 
tivity is  having  profoundly  negative  ef- 
fects on  our  climate  and  our  world. 
Like  the  canary  in  the  coal  mine, 
planet  Earth  is  sending  us  loud  and 
clear  warning  signals  that  its  ability  to 
sustain  human  life  may  face  a  long- 
term  threat.  And  in  response  to  those 
signals,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
initiated  a  debate  on  steps  which 
should  be  taken  now  to  deal  with 
greenhouse  warming,  climate  change, 
and  stratospheric  ozone  depletion. 

Thus  far,  the  quality  of  that  debate 
has  been  impressive.  In  1987,  the 
World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development  produced  the  report, 
"Our  Common  Future."  calling  for  an 
international  strategy  to  reverse  long- 
term  global  environmental  trends. 
Many  of  the  actions  identified— reduc- 
ing energy  consumption,  increasing 
scientific  and  renewable  energy  re- 
search, improving  transfer  of  technol- 
ogies to  developing  nations— are  steps 
which  we  can  and  should  begin  imme- 
diately. 

Then,  in  1988,  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program 
brought  together  delegates  from  30 
nations  to  initiate  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel  on  Climate  Change  [IPCC]. 
The  tasks  of  the  IPCC— to  formulate 
realistic  responses  for  dealing  with  the 
climate  change  issue  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  a  convention  on 
climate  change— are  ambitious  goals. 
In  its  initial  year,  however,  the  panel 
has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
tackle  the  challenges  head  on  and  has 
adopted  a  three-part  approach  to  pol- 
icymaking which  appears  to  be  work- 
ing effectively.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, scientific  investigation,  impact 
assessment,  and  policy  formulation 
progress  as  complementary,  yet  inde- 
pendent panel  responsibilities. 

And  how  have  we,  in  the  United 
States,  responded  to  growing  interna- 
tional pressure  for  policies  to  deal 
with  global  change?  Our  response  thus 
far  has  been  a  little  like  the  wealthy 
man  who  speaks  out  loudly  in  support 
of  worthy  causes— but  when  the  collec- 
tion plate  is  passed,  he  finds  that  he 
has  left  his  wallet  at  home.  At  yester- 
day's speech  on  global  warming.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  rhetorical  commitment  to 
addressing  the  issue  was  very  strong. 
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Unfortunately,  strong  words  are  not 
an  adequate  substitute  for  forceful 
action.  I  think  that  few  of  us  here 
would  agree  that  planting  trees  and 
voluntary  industry  efforts  are  satisfac- 
tory tradeoffs  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  or  for  effective 
environmental  pollution  controls. 
While  other  nations  are  discussing  re- 
sponse strategies,  it  seems  we  in  the 
United  States  have  yet  to  get  around 
to  admitting  there  is  a  problem.  We 
are  teetering  and  tottering  with  the 
need  to  take  action  on  the  issue,  and 
all  the  while,  its  effects  appear  to  be 
manifesting  themselves  around  us. 

On  this  score,  I  am  personally  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  this  Congress 
leads  the  way  in  improving  our  under- 
standing of  global  climate  change,  and 
in  mobilizing  an  international  re- 
sponse. I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  that  sense  of  commit- 
ment—in fact,  there  are  some  25  co 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  a  bipartisan 
effort— and  hope  that  passage  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  will  be  ef- 
fective in  moving  us  closer  to  those 
goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  solutions  to  the 
myriad  of  environmental  problems 
which  we  face  are  often  unclear.  And 
the  gravity  of  the  threat  is  not  fully 
understood.  Last  summer,  scientists 
waged  a  battle  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  over  whether  greenhouse 
warming  had  actually  begun.  We  are 
bombarded  with  new,  and  sometimes 
contradictory,  research  findings 
almost  daily. 

Throughout  the  discussion  and  the 
debate,  however,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  sides— scientists,  politicians, 
environmentalists,  and  businessmen- 
agree.  The  point  is  that  we  need  better 
information  on  how  our  planet  works. 
I  think  that  the  analogy  made  by  Dr. 
Francis  Bretherton  at  a  Commerce 
Committee  hearing  in  April  is  an  ap- 
propriate one.  Dr.  Bretherton.  a  noted 
atmospheric  physicist,  compared  the 
global  environment  to  an  automobile. 
He  pointed  out  that  when  we  have  a 
car  problem,  we  take  the  car  to  a 
repair  shop  or  fix  it  ourselves  using 
the  operator's  manual.  For  the  global 
environment,  however,  there  are  no 
mechanics  or  manuals.  We  don't  un- 
derstand how  the  machinery  of  the 
planet  works. 

Consequently,  we  don't  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  how  to  fix  it— or  in  some 
areas,  even  a  very  clear  understanding 
of  what's  wrong.  The  task  before  us 
now  is  to  obtain  the  knowledge  we 
need  to  train  the  mechanics  and  WTite 
the  manual  before  this  global  machin- 
ery is  irreversibly  damaged. 

Scientists  have  already  recognized 
the  need  to  start  that  task.  Research- 
ers have  embarked  on  a  study  of  the 
Earth  as  a  complex,  interdependent 
system,  in  which  oceans,  atmosphere, 
and  life  all  affect  one  another  and  all 


help  shape  the  face  of  the  planet. 
They  are  making  major  strides  in  un- 
derstanding how  changes  in  the 
oceans  and  atmosphere  in  one  part  of 
the  world  drastically  affect  weather 
conditions,  lives,  and  livelihoods  in  an- 
other. 

A  Case  in  point  is  the  climate  phe- 
nomenon known  as  El  Nino,  a  varia- 
tion in  air-sea  conditions  that  can 
extend  across  the  entire  tropical  Pacif- 
ic. Every  3  to  4  years,  warm  water 
.spreads  eastward  across  the  Pacific 
and  the  easterly  trade  winds  diminish. 
This  slowdown  cuts  off  the  upwelling 
of  cold,  nutrient-rich  water  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and 
causes  fishery  catches  to  drop.  Local 
winds  change  direction,  blowing  in 
from  the  sea  and  bringing  torrential 
rains. 

The  costs  can  be  staggering.  During 
the  1982-83  El  Nino,  600  people  died  in 
South  America.  Peru's  economic  losses 
due  to  severe  weather  and  poor  fishing 
were  estimated  at  $2  billion.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  during  the 
same  period.  El  Nino  brought  record- 
breaking  drought  to  Australia,  Indone- 
sia, India,  and  the  Philippines.  In  the 
United  States,  the  west  coast  and  the 
gulf  were  hit  by  severe  winter  storms 
that  led  to  beach  erosion,  flooding, 
and  mudslides. 

The  same  complex  forces  which 
produce  an  El  Nino  have  now  been 
credited  as  the  principal  cause  of 
1988s  killing  drought  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  event  has  been 
linked  to  the  unusually  heavy  mon- 
soon rains  that  brought  record  floods, 
death,  and  misery  to  Bangladesh  in 
1988. 

And  we  do  not  know,  of  course,  if 
such  weather  events  are  linked,  but 
this  Senator  and  all  others  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country  experienced  in  a 
90-day  period  the  most  extreme  of 
weather  change  and  damage.  In  late 
September,  for  example,  we  had  Hur- 
ricane Hugo,  the  most  devastating 
.storm  to  ever  hit  the  United  States  in 
its  history,  with  estimated  damage 
around  $12  billion  originally.  Those  es- 
timates have  gone  up  now  to  about  $14 
billion,  three  times  more  damage  than 
Camille,  that  hit  down  in  the  gulf. 

Now,  90  days  after  the  tropical  hur- 
ricane, we  get  an  arctic  blizzard.  I  have 
lived  60-some  years  in  Charleston,  and 
we  never  had  snow,  much  less  8 
inches.  Twelve  inches  fell  in  Myrtle 
Beach.  And  on  Christmas  morning  I 
was  not  looking  for  Santa  Claus;  I  was 
looking  for  a  plumber  to  fix  frozen 
pipes. 

I  am  interested  in  what  is  causing 
these  extreme  changes  in  weather  and 
the  devastating  effect  it  has  been 
having— in  seeing  that  if  there  is  a 
cause,  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  ability  to  accurately  forecast 
such  events  would  allow  improved 
planning  and  preparation  which  could 
save    hundreds   of   lives   and   prevent 


millions  of  dollars  in  economic  losses. 
However,  such  an  ability  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  sustained  and  co- 
ordinated multidisciplinary  research 
effort.  A  similar  approach  will  be  es- 
sential to  addressing  global  change. 

One  powerful  new  tool  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  is  the 
perspective  from  space.  Space  observa- 
tions provide  a  view  of  the  Earth  that 
is  both  detailed  and  comprehensive. 
Space  observations  gives  us— at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  critically  needed— the 
means  to  efficiently  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  many  aspects  of  our  planet 
needed  to  answer  complex  environ- 
mental questions. 

This  synoptic  view  from  space  is  also 
important  for  a  less  prosaic  reason. 
The  beauty,  the  intricacy  of  planet 
Earth  are  readily  apparent  from 
20,000  miles  away— the  political 
boundaries  that  separate  nation  from 
nation  are  not.  This  perspective  gives 
us  a  much  more  compelling  awareness 
of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 
And  a  much  stronger  sense  of  our 
common  destiny  if  we  harm  it. 

The  global  view  from  space,  com- 
bined with  advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology and  new  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proaches, provide  scientists  with  the 
tools  for  productive  and  valuable  re- 
search into  the  Earth  system.  An  ex- 
traordinary effort  has  begun,  involv- 
ing scientists  from  many  different 
backgrounds  and  nations.  Goverrunent 
and  university  researchers,  working 
with  their  colleagues  overseas,  have 
initiated  planning  efforts  to  ensure 
the  necessary  research  for  answering 
our  critical  questions.  This  issue  now 
is  how  best  to  encourage  that  plan- 
ning, particularly  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today,  the 
National  Global  Change  Research  Act 
of  1989,  as  amended,  would  provide 
needed  support  and  a  national  frame- 
work for  that  effort.  S.  169  mandates  a 
Federal  research  plan  to  study  global 
change,  including  greenhouse  warming 
and  ozone  depletion.  The  bill  would 
direct  and  strengthen  the  new  inter- 
agency global  change  research  pro- 
gram, leading  to  improved  coordina- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  already 
spends  millions  of  dollars  on  programs 
which  could  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  global  change  and  a 
number  of  different  Federal  agencies 
are  involved.  S.  169  does  not  authorize 
additional  research  funding,  but  would 
instead  pull  together  these  existing 
agency  programs  and  activities  and 
form  the  basis  for  building  a  compre- 
hensive national  effort. 

S.  169  is  written  as  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (Science 
Act).  The  Science  Act  created  both  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology   Policy    [OSTP]    and   the 


Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Technology 
[FCCSET].  FCCSET,  the  Govern- 
ment's interagency  committee  for  sci- 
ence, already  coordinates  Federal 
global  change  research  through  its 
Committee  on  Earth  Sciences  [CESl. 
FCCSET,  through  CES,  is  the  logical 
group  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
new  program. 

In  developing  a  National  Global 
Change  Research  Plan,  CES  would  es- 
tablish national  goals  and  priorities 
for  global  change  research,  define  the 
roles  of  each  agency  and  department 
in  implementing  the  plan,  and  review 
related  agency  budget  estimates.  An 
annual  report  to  Congress  would  out- 
line Federal  progress  in  implementing 
the  plan. 

In  summary,  the  problem  that  we 
face  is  potentially  enormous.  Global 
warming  could  radically  change  world 
climate  and  world  agriculture.  Ozone 
depletion  could  cause  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  cases  of  skin  cancer.  Sea 
level  rise  threatens  coastal  communi- 
ties throughout  the  world.  No  one 
should  underestimate  the  seriousness 
of  our  situation. 

But  if  the  challenge  is  enormous,  the 
skill  and  tools  of  our  scientists  have 
never  been  better.  Good  answers  to 
the  pressing  questions  we  face  will  not 
come  easily,  and  probably  not  cheaply. 
We  need  a  determined  and  coordinat- 
ed research  effort,  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  with  other  nations, 
to  get  the  facts  about  the  exact  causes 
and  consequences  of  global  change. 
For  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
now  is  the  time  to  start  that  effort.  I 
thank  my  many  colleagues  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  support  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  is  on  the  way 
to  the  floor.  I  am  sure  he  will  have  a 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  since  this 
was  brought  up  out  of  order,  that  the 
Record  be  kept  open  today  for  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
until  the  close  of  business  so  they  can 
submit  their  statements  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Record  will  be  open 
for  inclusion  of  statements  by  any 
Senators  who  wish  to  contribute  to 
this  particular  debate. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  I  believe  we  will 
submit  an  amendment  at  some  point.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Good.  We  will  pro- 
ceed with  that. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1333 

(Purpiose:  To  make  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
HoLLiNGSl  for  himself  and  Mr.  Baucus,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1232. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Global  Change  Research  Act  of 
1990'. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(a)(6)  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6602(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(6)  The  development  and  implementation 
of  long-range  interagency  research  plans  to 
support  policy  decisions  regarding  identified 
national  and  international  concerns,  and  for 
which  a  sustained  and  coordinated  commit- 
ment to  improving  scientific  understanding 
will  be  required.". 

FEDERAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  FOR  SCIENCE, 
ENGINEERING.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6651)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FTJNCrriONS  OF  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  shall  consider  problems  and  devel- 
opment in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technology  and  related  activities  affect- 
ing more  than  one  Federal  agency,  and  shall 
recommend  policies  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to — 

"(1)  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technological  programs: 

"(2)  identify  research  needs,  including 
areas  requiring  additional  emphasis: 

"(3)  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technologi- 
cal resources  and  facilities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  elimination  of  unwar- 
ranted duplication:  and 

"(4)  further  international  cooperation  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 

"(b)  The  Council  may  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  developing  long-range  and  co- 
ordinated plans  for  scientific  and  technical 
research  which  involve  the  participation  of 
more  than  two  Federal  agencies.  Such  plans 
shall- 

"(1)  identify  research  approaches  and  pri- 
orities which  most  effectively  advance  scien- 
tific understanding  and  provide  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions: 

"(2)  provide  for  effective  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  research  among  Federal 
agencies;  and 

"(3)  encourage  domestic  and.  as  appropri- 
ate, Lntemational  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  university  scientists. 


"(c)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
related  advisory  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  each  Federal 
agency  represented  on  the  Council  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Council. 
Such  assistance  may  include— 

(1)  detailing  employees  to  the  Council  to 
perform  such  functions,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  may  assign  to  them:  and 

"(2)  undertaking,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman,  such  special  studies  for  the 
Council  as  come  within  the  scope  of  author- 
ity of  the  Council. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  inter- 
agency plans,  conducting  studies,  and 
making  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, standing  committees  and  working 
groups  of  the  Council  may  be  established.". 

(b)  Section  207(a)(1)  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6616(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "estab- 
lished under  Title  IV ". 

NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANCE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy,  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

"(1)  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  other 
human  activities,  coupled  with  an  expand- 
ing world  population,  are  contributing  to 
processes  of  global  change  that  may  signifi- 
cantly alter  our  habitat  within  a  few  human 
generations. 

"(2)  Such  human-induced  changes  are  de- 
stroying stratospheric  ozone  and  may  lead 
to  significant  global  warming,  and  thus  have 
the  potential  to  alter  world  climate  patterns 
and  increase  global  sea  levels,  and  have  re- 
duced and  will  continue  to  reduce  the  abili- 
ty of  the  atmosphere  to  screen  out  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation.  Over  the  next  century, 
the  consequences  could  seriously  and  sui- 
versely  affect  world  agricultural  and  marine 
production,  coastal  habltablllty.  regional 
economic  well-being,  human  health,  and  bi- 
ological diversity: 

"(3)  Development  of  effective  policies  to 
mitigate  and  cope  with  human-Induced 
global  changes  will  rely  on  greately  Im- 
proved scientific  understanding  of  global  en- 
vironmental processes  and  on  our  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  effects  of  human 
activities  on  one  hand  and  the  results  of 
natural  change  on  the  other. 

"(4)  New  developments  in  interdiscipli- 
nary Earth  sciences,  global  observing  sys- 
tems, and  computing  technology  make  pos- 
sible significant  advances  in  the  scientific 
understanding  and  prediction  of  these 
global  changes  and  their  effects. 

"(5)  Efforts  are  ongoing  in  several  Federal 
agencies  which  could  contribute  to  a  well- 
defined  and  coordinated  national  program 
of  research,  monitoring,  assessment.  Infor- 
mation management,  and  prediction. 

"(6)  The  United  States,  as  a  world  leader 
in  Earth  system  science,  should  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  and  Imple- 
menting an  International  global  change  re- 
search program. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this 
title  to  provide  for  a  national  global  change 
research  plan  which  when  implemented  will 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  under- 
stand,    assess,     predict,     and     respond     to 
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human-induced  and  natural  processes  of 
global  change. 

"COlOflTnEE  ON  EARTH  SCIENCES 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences  (hereaf 
ter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Commit- 
tee') within  the  Council.  The  Committee 
shall  consist  of  one  representative  each 
from— 

•(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

■•(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

"(3)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration: 

"(4)  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency: 

■■(5)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

"(6)  the  Department  of  State: 

"(7)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

"(8)  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

"(9)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"(10)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(11)  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget: 

"(12)  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Policy: 

"(13)  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity: and 

"(14)  such  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

Such  representatives  shall  be  high  ranking 
officials  of  their  agency  or  department. 
wherever  possible  the  head  of  the  portion  of 
that  agency  or  department  that  is  most  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (O. 

"(b)  The  Committee  biennially  shall  select 
as  Chairman  a  member  representing  one  of 
the  following  agencies  or  departments: 

"(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

"(2)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration: 

"(3)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(4)  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
and 

"(5)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Representatives  of  the  same  agency  or  de- 
pajtment  may  not  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  consecutive  terms 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  i.s  to 
increase  the  overall  effectiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Federal  research  and  assess- 
ment efforts  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  E;arth  as  a  global  system.  In  ful- 
filling this  purpose,  the  Committee  shall  ad- 
dress significant  national  policy  matters 
which  affect  more  than  one  agency.  A  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
develop  and  implement  the  National  Global 
Change  Research  Plan  established  under 
section  603. 

NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLJ^N 

"Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  President,  through 
the  Committee,  shall  develop  a  National 
Global  Change  Research  Plan  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Plan')  in  accord- 
ance with  section  401(b)  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions,  findings,  and  purpose  of  this 
title.  Consistent  with  the  responsibilities  set 
forth  under  sulisection  (d)  of  this  section. 
the  Plan  shall  contain  recommendations  for 
national  research,  to  be  submitted  to  Con 
gress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  to  t)e  revised  at 
least  once  every  three  years  thereafter. 

"(2)  The  Planshall- 

"(A)  establish  the  goals  smd  priorities  for 
Federal  global  change  research  for  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  in  the  year  the  Plan 
(or  revised  Plan)  is  submitted: 


(Bi  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  in  implementing  the 
Plan; 

(C)  describe  specific  activities,  including 
research  activities,  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis requirements,  predictive  modeling,  par- 
ticipation in  international  research  efforts, 
and  information  management,  required  to 
achieve  such  goals  and  priorities:  and 

■iDi  consider  and  utilize,  as  appropriate, 
reports  and  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  or  other  entities. 

(3)  The  Plan  shall  address,  where  appro- 
priate, the  relevant  programs  and  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments: 

■  lAi  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration: 

"(B)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

■(C)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

•iD)  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

■(E)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

■•(F)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
(G)      the      Environmental      Protection 
Agency: 

■■(H)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Navy: 

■•(I)  the  Department  of  Transportation: 

"(J)  the  Department  of  State:  and 
iKi  such  other  research  agencies  and  de- 
partments as  the  President,  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  considers  appropriate. 
lb)  The  Committee  shall— 

"<1)  serve  as  lead  entity  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Plan; 

i2i  coordinate  the  global  change  research 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
President,  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  any  recommended  changes 
in  agency  or  departmental  roles  that  are 
needed  to  better  implement  the  Plan: 

■■(3)  prior  to  the  President's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  annual  budget  estimate, 
review  each  agency  budget  estimate  in  the 
context  of  the  Plan  and  make  the  results  of 
that  review  available  to  each  agency  and  to 
the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

■I  4  J  work  with  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  with  aca- 
demic. Slate,  and  other  groups  conducting 
re.search  and  assessment  of  global  changes 
and  their  effects. 

(5)  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  coordination  of  Federal  inter- 
agency in  participation  in  international  ac- 
tivities related  to  global  change  research 
and  assessment;  and 

(6 1  consult  with  actual  and  potential 
users  of  such  research  and  assessments. 

■■(c)  The  Plan  shall  provide  for.  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  research  elements: 

■'(1)  Global  measurements,  establishing 
worldwide  observations  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  responsible  for  changes  in  the 
Earth  system  on  all  spatial  and  time  scales. 
i2i  Documentation  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  mechanisms  for 
recording  changes  that  will  actually  occur  in 
the  Earth  system  over  the  coming  decades. 
<3i  Studies  of  earlier  changes  in  the 
Earth  system,  using  evidence  from  the  geo- 
logical and  fossil  record. 

(4)  Predictions,  using  quantitative  models 
of  the  Earth  system  to  identify  and  simu- 
late global  trends. 

(5)  Development  of  an  information  base, 
assembling  the  information  essential  for  ef- 


fective decision-making  to  respond  to  the 
consequences  of  global  change. 

"(6)  Focused  research  Initiatives  directed 
toward  resolving  scientific  uncertainties  re- 
garding specific  aspects  of  the  Earth 
system. 

"(d)(1)  The  Plan  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
existing  agency  missions  and  responsibil- 
ities: 

"(A)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
Earth,  atmospheric,  and  ocean  science,  in- 
cluding the  relevant  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  research  in  the  polar  regions. 
Such  basic  research  may  include  ground- 
based  studies  on  regional  and  global  scales; 
large-scale  field  programs:  interpretation 
and  use  of  remotely  sensed  data  and  geo- 
graphic information  systems:  theoretical 
and  laboratory  research;  research  facilities 
support:  and  development  of  numerical 
models  information  and  communication  sys- 
tems, and  data  bases. 

"(B)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  be  responsible  for 
Earch-science  research  missions  from  space, 
including  those  studies  of  broad  scientific 
scope  that  study  the  planet  as  an  integrated 
whole.  Associated  efforts  may  include  relat- 
ed studies  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal processes:  sub-orbital  and  ground-based 
studies;  remote-sensing  and  advanced  instru- 
ment development:  improvement  of  tech- 
niques for  the  transmission,  processing,  ar- 
chiving, retrieval,  and  use  of  data;  related 
scientific  models:  and  other  research  activi- 
ties in  atmospheric,  oceanographic.  and  land 
science. 

"(C)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  maintain  a  bal- 
anced program  of  observations,  analysis  and 
research,  climate  prediction,  and  informa- 
tion management.  Responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude operational  in-situ  and  satellite  obser- 
vation and  monitoring  systems;  related  re- 
search on  physical  and  biogeochemical  proc- 
esses in  the  climate  system,  including  their 
effect  on  marine  ecosystems  and  resources: 
development,  testing,  and  application  of 
models  and  diagnostic  techniques  for  the  de- 
tection and  prediction  of  natural  and 
human-induced  climatic  changes;  and  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  distribution 
of  long-term  data  bases  and  related  climate 
information. 

■•(D)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  infor- 
mation on  terrestrial,  aquatic,  biological, 
and  other  natural  resources.  Including  moni- 
toring of  hydrologic  and  geologic  processes 
and  resources,  of  land-use.  of  land-cover, 
and  of  biological  habitats,  resources,  and  di- 
versity. Research  areas  may  include  past 
changes  recorded  in  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  record:  the  hydrologic  cycle: 
land-surface  and  solid-Earth  processes  that 
relate  to  environmental  change:  geography 
and  cartography:  ecosystem  modeling  and 
dynamics;  and  ethnology.  Research  findings 
shall  be  used  in  assessing  and  responding  to 
the  effects  of  global  change  on  aquatic,  ter- 
restrial, biological,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

"(E)  The  Enviroimiental  Protection 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting 
research  to  assess,  evaluate,  and  predict  the 
ecological,  environmental,  and  human- 
health  consequences  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  interaction  of  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  ecosystems  with  the  cli- 
mate system.  Additional  areas  of  responsi- 


bility shall  include  assessment,  research, 
and  development  of  techniques  to  mitigate 
and  adapt  to  climate  change,  development 
of  emission  factors,  inventories  and  models 
for  radiatively  importAnt  trace  gases,  and 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
global  atmospheric  change  and  regional  air 
and  water  quality. 

"(F)  The  Department  of  Energy  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  on  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  from  energy 
production  and  use,  including  the  study  of 
climatic  responses  to  those  emissions  and 
the  development  of  an  information  base  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  various  energy  and 
industrial  policy  options  on  climate.  Associ- 
ated efforts  models:  evaluation  of  global  and 
regional  climate  responses  to  various  energy 
policy  options:  research  on  industrial 
sources  of  trace  gases;  and  studies  to  assess 
how  responses  to  climate  change  affect 
energy  options. 

"(G)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  resfjonsible  for  research  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  global  change  on  the  agricultural 
food  and  fiber  production  systems  and  on 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems,  including  re- 
search on  biological  response  mechsuiisms  to 
increasing  greenhouse  gases,  improvement 
of  plant  and  animal  germplasm  to  respond 
to  global  change,  and  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  for  changing  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  practices  to  ameliorate 
the  observed  increases  of  greenhouse  gases. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  include  re- 
search on  applications  of  agricultural  clima- 
tology to  improve  management  decisions 
and  conservation  of  resources  while  main- 
taining quality  and  quantity  of  crop  yields. 

"(H)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  into  environmental 
processes  and  conditions  that  affect  defense 
operations,  tactics,  and  systems.  Additional 
responsibilities  shall  include  facilitating  ex- 
change of  relevant  information  with  civilian 
agencies,  participation  in  planning  of  na- 
tional research  efforts,  and  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  data  management  systems  to 
ensure  effective  coordination  and  transfer 
of  information  among  military  and  civilian 
agency  programs. 

"(I)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  responsible  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  transportation  policy  options  on  the 
global  environment,  particularly  the  use  of 
fuels  in  transportation  systems  that  result 
In  the  emission  of  combustion  gases,  includ- 
ing aircraft  emission  into  the  stratosphere. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  be  the  as- 
sessment of  the  ways  in  which  climate 
changes  affect  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
transportation  on  land,  sea,  and  rivers,  and 
in  the  air. 

■'(2)  The  Plan  shall  reflect  the  need  for 
collaboration  among  agencies  with  respect 
to— 

"(A)  the  establishment  and  development 
of  an  information  system  for  Earth  system 
science:  and 

"(B)  research  into  the  development  of  new 
conceptual  and  numerical  models  of  the 
Earth  system. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in— 

"(1)  providing  representation  at  interna- 
tional governmental  meetings  and  confer- 
ences on  global  change  research  and  assess- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates: and 

"(2)  coordinating  the  Federal  activities  of 
the  United  States  with  the  global  change  re- 
search and  assessment  programs  of  other 
nations  and  international  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, including  the  World  Meteorologi- 


cal Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program. 

■•(f)  Each  Federal  agency  and  department 
involved  in  global  change  research  shall,  as 
part  of  its  annual  request  for  appropriations 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
submit  a  report  identifying  each  element  of 
its  proposed  global  change  activities, 
which— 

••(1)  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(A)  contributes  primarily  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan  or  (B)  contributes  primar- 
ily to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives 
but  aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways:  and 

■•(2)  states  the  portion  of  its  request  for 
appropriations  that  is  allocated  to  each 
such  element. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  each  such  report  in  light  of  the 
goals,  priorities,  and  agency  responsibilities 
set  forth  in  the  Plan,  and  shall  include,  in 
the  President's  annual  budget  estimate,  a 
statement  of  the  portion  of  each  agency  or 
department's  annual  budget  estimate  that  is 
allocated  to  each  element  of  such  agency  or 
department's  global  change  activities. 
Annual  budget  estimates  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  that  reflect  the  activities  out- 
lined in  the  Plan.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  ensure  that  a  copy  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  estimate  is 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  at  the  same 
lime  as  such  budget  estimate  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

■RELATION  TO  OTHER  AUTHORITIES 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  ensure  that  relevant  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Climate 
Program,  established  by  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program,  established  by  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901  et 
seq.),  are  considered  In  developing  national 
global  change  research  efforts. 

"(b)  The  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  heacis  of  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee,  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  findings  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  available  to— 

■•(1)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated 
national  policy  on  global  climate  change 
pursuant  to  section  1103  of  the  Global  Cli- 
mate I>rotection  Act  of  1987  (15  U.S.C.  2901. 
note):  and 

■•(2)  all  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  coordinated 
national  policies  for  responding  to  human- 
induced  and  natural  processes  of  global 
change  pursuant  to  other  statutory  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued. Interpreted,  or  applied  to  preclude 
or  delay  the  planning  or  Implementation  of 
any  Federal  action  designed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  address  the  threats  of  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion  or  global  climate  change. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  605.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of 
each  year,  £ui  annual  report  on  the  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  global  change  research  efforts 
during  that  preceding  fiscal  year: 

■•(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan: 


•'(3)  a  copy  or  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  in  such  Plan; 

"(4)  a  summary  of  agency  budgets  for 
global  change  activities  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year:  and 

•■(5)  any  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  In  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title". 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Badcus]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatee] 
on  the  clean  air  bill,  we  agreed  to  some 
language  that  improves  this  particular 
effort  that  they  were  vitally  interested 
in.  That  is  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  bill  itself.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  one 
aspect  of  the  global  change  question 
of  particular  interest  to  me  concerns 
the  effect  of  man-made  industrial 
chemicals  kno'W'n  as  chlorofluorocar- 
bons,  or,  CPC's.  These  chemicals  are 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  much  of 
the  stratospheric  ozone  depletion. 
CFC's  are  also  potent  greenhouse 
gases. 

CFC's  are  used  penasively  through- 
out the  world  and  perform  a  number 
of  important  functions,  many  of  which 
still  have  no  safe  substitutes.  They  are 
used  to  refrigerate  food,  cool  and  insu- 
late buildings,  clean  computer  chips, 
and  for  a  host  of  other  important  pur- 
poses. This  Nation  has  almost  300  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  capital  equip- 
ment which  use  CPC's.  Clearly,  the  de- 
velopment of  and  transition  to  safe 
CFC  alternatives  are  crucial  both  envi- 
ronmentally and  commercially  and  the 
effort  to  do  so  must  be  of  the  highest 
national  priority. 

This  issue  particularly  affects  my 
home  State  of  Arizona  where  we 
depend  heavily  on  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration.  Yet,  by  depleting  the 
ozone  layer,  the  continued  use  of  CPC 
refrigerants  which  make  those  luxu- 
ries possible  will  subject  us  to  greater 
amounts  of  ultraviolet  radiation.  In- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation  means  a 
higher  incidence  of  skin  cancer— a  par- 
ticularly frightening  thought  for  those 
of  us  in  the  desert  Southwest. 

The  private  sector  will  no  doubt  lead 
the  way  in  finding  replacement  chemi- 
cals and  alternative  technologies.  The 
environmental  and  commercial  gravity 
of  this  situation,  however,  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  a  full  and 
committed  partner  in  this  effort.  In 
testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
CFC  user  and  producer  industries  reit- 
erated industry's  desire  to  develop  al- 
ternatives and  the  need  for  govern- 
mental scientific  assistance  in  this 
effort. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
contains  a  section  that  I  authored  in 
response  to  these  concerns.  This  provi- 
sion is  modeled  after  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  100th  and  101st  Con- 
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gress.  It  would  establish  a  separate 
ozone  depletion  working  group  within 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Council, 
which  would  coordinate  and  develop 
initiatives  on  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals. 

The  clean  air  legislation  pending  on 
the  floor  includes  a  title  dealing  more 
generally  with  the  phase-out  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals.  That  legislation 
already  includes  some  aspects  of  my 
proposal.  After  consulting  with  Sena- 
tors BuRDicK.  Baucus,  and  Chafek.  I 
have  worked  out  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  incorporating  the  substance 
of  my  ozone  depletion  section.  Placing 
my  provision  in  the  clean  air  bill 
should  strengthen  its  effectiveness. 
Accordingly,  the  existing  provision  in 
the  National  Global  Change  Research 
Act  will  be  dropped. 

My  amendment  to  the  clean  air  bill 
directs  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  private  sector  and 
the  relevant  Federal  agencies  to  devel- 
op and  recommend  research  initiatives 
on  substitute  chemicals  and  alterna- 
tive technologies  to  replace  CFC's. 
Participating  agencies  would  include 
the  Departments  of  Conimerce. 
Energy.  Defense,  Agriculture,  and 
NASA.  Each  of  these  departments 
have  research  facilities,  expertise,  and 
other  resources  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  efforts. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  identify  the 
governmental  use  of  ozone  depleting 
products  and  substances,  and  to  rec- 
ommend Federal  procurement  initia- 
tives to  make  the  transition  to  substi- 
tutes as  quickly  as  possible.  Govern- 
ment can  facilitate  the  transition 
throughout  our  economy  by  taking 
the  lead  in  employing  alternative 
products  and  technologies. 

The  'EPA  Administrator  is  also  di- 
rected to  identify  opportunities  for 
intergovernmental,  international,  and 
commercial  technology  transfers  relat- 
ing to  chemicals  and  technologies  to 
replace  CFC's.  The  community  of  na- 
tions is  confronted  by  a  common  prob- 
lem, and  to  overcome  it  we  must  act 
cooperatively.  By  sharing  research  and 
technology  innovations  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  will  increase  opportunity 
for  scientific  advances. 

Finally,  my  amendment  directs  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  of  information  on 
CPC  substitute  chemicals,  alternative 
products,  and  technologies.  The  clear- 
inghouse will  serve  as  a  valuable  re- 
source center  for  private  citizens,  in- 
dustry, government,  and  the  family  of 
nations.  Increased  awareness  of  avail- 
able CFC  substitutes  will  facilitate  a 
smoother  and  faster  transition— one 
that  will  benefit  the  environment  and 
the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Conmiittee,  Senator  Rollings, 


and  the  ranking  member.  Senator 
Danforth,  for  their  roles  in  moving 
forward  this  important  global  change 
research  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  suffice  it  to  say,  this 
amendment  is  basically  language,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  pointed 
out.  that  will  be  included  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I 
have  worked  on  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  think  it  is  an  important  one. 
Due  to  jurisdictional  aspects  of  this 
issue  it  will  be  included  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  on  which  I  will  have  a  colloquy 
with  Senators  Chaffee  and  Baucus 
later  on. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Hollincs,  and  I  discussed 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  Wednesday, 
January  31.  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  are  often  asked 
to  address  issues  that  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  both  committees.  Over 
the  years,  we  have  managed  to  work 
together  and  usually  manage  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  jurisdictional 
overlap  in  an  informal  maimer.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  prod- 
uct of  that  approach. 

The  pending  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  169,  the 
National  Global  Change  Research  Act 
of  1990.  was  crafted  by  our  two  com- 
mittees in  a  joint  effort  to  resolve  one 
of  the  most  pressing  scientific  and  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  develop  data  that  will  help 
us  understand  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  threat  being  presented  by 
human-induced  changes  to  the  global 
climate  system. 

This  bill  seeks  to  assure  that  we 
have  adequate  coordination  among  the 
Federal  agencies  that  are  conducting 
global  change  research.  The  amend- 
ment we  have  developed  makes  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
last  May.  Four  of  the  changes  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Environment 
Committee,  and  are  the  basis  for  my 
cosponsorship  of  the  amendment. 

First,  the  findings  section  of  the  bill 
is  amended  to  reflect  a  greater  degree 
of  scientific  certainty  concerning  the 
problem  of  and  threats  associated  with 
destruction  of  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer.  The  bill  as  reported  suggested  a 
greater  degree  of  scientific  uncertainty 
than  actually  exists.  This  amendment 
corrects  this. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  even  in  the  area  of 
global  climate  change,  the  level  of  sci- 
entific uncertainty  is  not  as  great  as 
stated  in  this  bill  or  in  recent  press  re- 
ports. It  is  true  that  scientists  do  not 
agree  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
dreaded,  intensified  greenhouse  effect 
has  begun.  Similarly,  there  is  not  a  sci- 


entific consensus  on  the  precise  rate  or 
magnitude  of  change  that  is  likely  to 
occur  as  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  greenhouse  gases  continue  to  accu- 
mulate. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  is  consensus  on  the 
fundamental  point  that,  absent  the 
appearance  of  some  as  yet  unidenti- 
fied force,  our  pattern  of  polluting  the 
atmosphere  with  carbon  dioxide, 
chlorofluorocarbons,  methane,  and 
other  greenhouse  gases,  will  lead  to 
global  climate  changes  at  a  rate  and  of 
a  magnitude  that  will  preclude  natural 
evolutionary  responses. 

This  bill  will  help  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainties that  remain.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  policymakers  of 
the  world  to  recognize  that  we  have  al- 
ready waited  too  long  to  take  actions 
in  response  to  the  threat.  By  the  time 
we  have  resolved  all  of  the  questions, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  the  most 
devastating  impacts  of  global  climate 
change.  We  know  enough  today  to 
start  implementing  measures  that  will 
reduce  the  threat.  Fortunately,  most 
of  these  measures,  such  as  energy  con- 
servation, make  economic  sense  inde- 
pendently of  the  global  climate 
change  issue. 

For  these  reasons,  new  section  604(c) 
is  added  by  the  amendment  to  clarify 
that,  notwithstanding  the  need  for 
better  scientific  understanding  of  the 
problem,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed,  interpreted,  or  applied  to 
preclude  or  delay  the  planning  or  im- 
plementation of  any  Federal  action  de- 
signed, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  address 
the  threats  of  stratospheric  ozone  de- 
pletion or  global  climate  change.  This 
is  an  extremely  important  amendment 
that  has  been  included  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee. 

The  third  amendment  strikes  the 
reference  in  the  reported  bill  to  a  10- 
year  research  program.  Such  a  refer- 
ence improperly  suggests  that  a  10- 
year  program  will  resolve  the  uncer- 
tainties and  provide  us  with  the  an- 
swers we  need  to  take  action.  As  we 
saw  with  the  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Assessment  Program  tNAPAP], 
such  false  promises  often  become  bar- 
riers to  the  adoption  of  measures  de- 
signed to  address  the  problem  in  the 
intervening  10  years.  Such  a  result 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  area  of 
global  climate.  We  can  not  afford  to 
wait  10  years  before  we  take  action  to 
reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases 
or  to  implement  adaption  strategies  to 
prepare  for  the  climate  changes  to 
which  we  are  already  committed. 

The  fourth  amendment  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  and  will  continue 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  Federal  family  of  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  global  change  research.  As 
such,  the  amendment  adds  EPA  to  the 


list  of  agencies  from  which  the  chair- 
person of  the  Committee  on  Earth  Sci- 
ences will  be  selected. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague,  Senator  Hollings.  for  his 
interest  and  leadership  on  this  matter 
and  for  his  cooperation  and  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  Environment 
Committee  on  an  issue  of  mutual  con- 
cern. I  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
work  together  as  this  bill  moves  to  the 
other  body,  through  formal  or  infoi- 
mal  conference,  and  to  the  I*resident 
where  it  will  be  signed  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  169.  the  National 
Global  Change  Research  Act  of  1989.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Rollings  on  the  development  of 
this  very  important  legislation  that 
will  enhance  our  knowledge  of  the 
greenhouse  effect  and  ozone  depletion 
by  requiring  a  long-term  coordinated 
research  effort. 

Scientific  uncertainty  on  global  cli- 
mate issues  has  led  to  an  intense 
debate  and  has  hampered  efforts  to 
set  policy.  Researchers  agree  that  con- 
centrations of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmos- 
phere raise  the  temperatures  of  the 
Earth  and  that  the  concentrations  of 
these  gases  are  increasing  from  burn- 
ing fossil  fuels.  But  scientific  predic- 
tions of  the  magnitude  of  the  tempera- 
ture rise  range  from  3  or  4  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  as  much  as  9  degrees. 
And  the  timeline  varies  from  already 
occurring  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
century. 

Despite  some  uncertainties,  there  is 
overwhelming  consensus  that  global 
warming  is  a  serious  problem  and 
action  to  address  this  cannot  wait.  The 
potentially  alarming  consequences,  in- 
cluding droughts,  flooding,  and  sea 
level  rise,  as  well  as  the  associated 
health  risks,  cannot  possibly  be  trans- 
lated into  a  research-only  attitude  for 
responsible  scientists  and  policymak- 
ers. The  U.N.  Environmental  Program 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation have  already  organized  repre- 
sentatives of  30  countries  into  an 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  [IPCC]  to  develop  a  strategy 
on  global  climate  change. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
half  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences joined  with  49  Nobel  laureates 
to  urge  F*resident  Bush  to  take  the 
threat  of  global  climate  change  seri- 
ously and  to  begin  to  take  action.  In 
addition,  the  President's  own  policy 
advisers  have  suggested  a  greater  need 
for  action.  Unfortunately,  President 
Bush  once  again  fell  short  of  his  cam- 
paign promises  and  failed  to  show 
leadership  in  his  address  to  the  IPCC 
yesterday  where  he  committed  only  to 
study  the  problem  and  not  to  take 
action.  This  Is  reminiscent  of  the  past 
decade  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion refused  to  acknowledge  that  the 


country  was  suffering  from  acid  rain 
and  insisted  on  study  versus  action. 
Will  we  have  to  wait  for  another  10 
years  of  administration-backed  studies 
before  we  see  any  real  progress  on  this 
devastating  problem? 

The  Clean  Air  Act  will  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  show  some 
real  leadership  by  taking  actions  to 
curb  greenhouse  gases.  I  hope  that 
yesterday's  speech  by  the  President 
does  not  undermine  the  Senate's  ef- 
forts to  keep  these  strong  provisions  in 
the  clean  air  bill  that  is  currently 
pending  before  Congress. 

There  is  a  greater  consensus  that 
chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's]  and 
other  manmade  chemicals  destroy  the 
Earth's  stratospheric  ozone  layer.  This 
ozone  layer  shields  the  Earth  from 
harmful  radiation.  Not  only  has  this 
effect  been  substantiated,  but  it  has 
been  measured.  While  it  was  once  be- 
lieved that  ozone  destruction  was  con- 
fined to  areas  over  Antarctica,  we  now 
know  that  this  is  a  problem  over  popu- 
lated regions  of  the  Earth,  leading  to 
increased  incidences  of  cancer.  About 
50  nations  have  now  signed  the  1987 
Montreal  Protocol  that  sets  interna- 
tional targets  for  reducing  these  com- 
pounds. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
clean  air  bill  goes  beyond  the  Montre- 
al Protocol  in  phasing  out  ozone-de- 
stroying chemicals. 

One  of  science's  greatest  challenges 
will  be  to  provide  the  information  nec- 
essary to  develop  sound  policies  on 
global  change.  The  task  is  difficult, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Global 
Environmental  Task  Force  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  I  am 
committed  to  seeing  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  way.  This  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  moves  us 
closer  to  scientifically  sound  policies 
by  setting  national  priorities  and  es- 
tablishing national  goals  for  global 
change  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  1232)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  time  will  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  that  the  committee  substitute,  as 
amended,  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Chair.  I  will 
be  momentarily  seeing  about  the  vote 
on  final  passage.  It  has  been  expressed 
that  there  is  a  desire  for  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  a  question  on  whether  we 
should  have  it  now  or  at  another  time. 
Another  vote  has  been  ordered  at  2:15. 
While  we  await  the  agreement  on  the 
sides  on  this  particular  point.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  withhold  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Simon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
body  on  another  matter  for  a  few  min- 
utes here  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
a  period  of  5  minutes  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 


THE  LITERACY  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  at  noon 
we  will  be  voting  on  the  Literacy  Act 
that  has  emerged  from  the  committee. 
I  simply  wanted  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  for  our  colleagues  who  may 
not  have  been  here  for  the  discussion 
yesterday,  to  point  out  that  this 
passed  committee  unanimously.  We 
have  35  cosponsors  here,  from  both 
political  parties.  It  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive, goal-oriented,  coordinated 
look  at  literacy  in  this  Nation.  It  is  a 
major  problem  in  this  Nation. 

We  have  23  million  adult  Americans 
who  are  described  as  functionally  illit- 
erate. That  means,  in  all  practical 
terms,  about  4  million  of  them  cannot 
read  a  word.  The  rest  of  that  balance, 
of  23  million,  cannot  read  a  headline. 
And  so  we  have  this  opportunity,  for 
the  first  time,  to  establish  goals  at  the 
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if 


Federal  level  and  at  the  State  level 
we  follow  through. 

This  bill  by  itself  is  not  going  to  do 
the  trick.  But  if  we  follow  through— 
and  I  hope  that  we  will,  and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  we  do— by 
the  end  of  this  decade,  we  can,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  eliminate  illiteracy 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  a  major  step 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee  desires  to 
speak.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  what  time 
we  have  remaining  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  within  his  con- 
trol remaining.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  HoUings  bill.  Mr. 
President,  concerning  the  U.S.  re- 
search effort  into  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  greenhouse  effect 
and  global  change.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  issue  deeply 
appreciate  the  leadership  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  the  work  he  has  done  on 
S.  169. 

One  of  the  important  lessons  our 
country  has  learned  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  is  that  although  we  already 
know  enough  to  justify  actions  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  global  warm- 
ing, we  do  need  more  research  and 
better  research  and  better  focused  re- 
search. Of  course,  we  do  need  to  act 
now.  without  waiting.  Our  future,  the 
quality  of  our  lives,  and  the  quality  of 
our  children's  lives,  is  tied  to  our  com- 
mitment to  confront  these  issues  and 
our  ability  to  meet  that  commitment. 

As  we  begin  to  act,  we  need  research 
even  more  in  order  to  understand 
which  solutions  are  going  to  be  most 
effective.  Some  of  them  will  involve 
difficult  societal  transitions,  and  re- 
search can  help  us  understand  some  of 
the  correct  choices  to  make  early  in 
the  process. 

For  every  issue  related  to  global 
change,  international  cooperation  will 
be  essential.  Success  will  rest  on  our 
ability  not  only  to  protect  the  air 
above  our  homes,  but  also  on  our  abili- 
ty to  work  with  our  global  neighbors. 

The  United  States  is  responsible  for 
a  large  number  of  the  pollutions 
threatening  the  global  environment. 
Other  nations  of  the  world  also  gener- 
ate considerable  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide.  CFC's.  methane,  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxides  and  other  gases  that 
fall  into  the  pollutant  category.  Devel- 
oped nations  have  been  the  principal 
polluters  in  the  past  and  are  today. 
But  emissions  from  developing  nations 
are  now  increasing  rapidly  as  their 
economies  expand  and  as  their  people 
aispire  to  higher  standards  of  living. 


The  problem  we  are  discussing  here 
IS  not  the  stuff  of  science  fiction.  Even 
though  it  is  unprecedented  in  its  scale 
in  magnitude  and  seriousness,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless real. 

Just  this  morning  I  put  into  the 
Record  a  letter  signed  by  700  scien- 
tists and  49  Nobel  laureates,  half  the 
membership  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  All  of  them  are  calling 
upon  President  Bush  to  begin  action 
now,  to  confront  the  problem  of  global 
warming,  and  the  global  environmen- 
tal crisis. 

I  do  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  which  can  lead  the 
world  as  we  begin  to  confront  this 
threat.  If  we  are  going  to  undertake 
that  responsibility,  we  need  action 
now,  and  we  need  the  kind  of  research 
program  to  guide  those  actions  and  to 
help  build  a  stronger  consensus  here 
and  around  the  world  on  the  need  for 
these  actions. 

So  once  again,  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  the 
Commerce  Committee,  for  taking  the 
lead,  for  organizing  this  excellent 
piece  of  legi-slation,  and  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  him  on  this 
issue. 

The  administration  has  been  foot- 
dragging.  I  must  say,  and  the  Congress 
is  moving  into  that  vacuum  and  at- 
tempting to  cause  the  kinds  of 
changes  needed. 

Yesterday.  I  was  reminded  of  Yogi 
Berras  phrase,  'It  is  deja  vu  all  over 
again.  "  when  the  administration  was 
urging  action  and  Mr.  Sununu  pre- 
vailed upon  the  President  to  do  noth- 
ing, to  say  that  it  is  not  time  to  act. 
But  the  Congress  is  acting.  The  Senate 
is  acting.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Rollings,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  in  favor  of  this  excellent 
legislation,  which  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Senator  Gore, 
is  the  chairman  of  our  Science  Sub- 
committee, and  he  is  a  workhorse  and 
a  leader  on  the  Senate  side  with  re- 
spect to  global  change  and  climate 
change  and  has  been  in  the  forefront 
even  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vote  on 
final  passage  of  S.  169  occur  at  2:15 
p.m.  I  think  that  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  final  passage  of 
S.  169  will  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  controls 
the  remaining  time  between  now  and 
noon. 

Does  any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor BOSCHWITZ. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  complimenting  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  for  the  bill  on 
the  National  Global  Change  Research 
Act  of  1989.  and  I  think  it  is  a  timely 
bill,  and  it  is  important  that  we  get  on 
the  front  side  of  the  curve  of  that 
issue,  and  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
administration,  as  have  others  here  on 
the  floor,  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  that  same  vigor  in  wanting  to  do 
that. 

I  noted  the  President's  speech  at 
Georgetown,  moving  him  in  that  direc- 
tion, though  some  would  say  not  fast 
enough.  I  believe  that  the  President 
wants  to  be  known  as  the  environmen- 
tal President.  He  certainly  has  been 
active  in  that  regard,  having  offered 
the  first  environmental  bill,  the  first 
clean  air  bill  that  has  come  before  this 
Chamber  in  well  over  a  dozen  years. 

So  that  the  President  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Some  of  us  would  wish  that  he 
would  move  somewhat  faster  in  regard 
to  the  whole  business  of  CO2  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  global  warming.  I  think 
that  I  do  see  some  movement  on  his 
par'-  and  I  welcome  that.  I  hope  that 
pace  of  movement  accelerates. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  scientist  who  under- 
stands every  element  of  this  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  I  am  as  well-informed  as 
some  of  my  colleagues,  particularly  my 
friend  from  Tennessee,  with  whom  I 
have  introduced  some  legislation  on 
this  subject  and  who  really  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  it. 

However,  my  feeling  is  that  over  the 
course  of  my  lifetime  the  population 
on  the  globe  has  gone  from  2  to  5  bil- 
lion and  will  probably  go  to  8  billion 
during  the  course  of  my  lifetime,  and 
that  standards  have  risen,  and  the  use 
of  energy  has  risen  exponentially,  and 
the  result  is  that  more  and  more  CO2 
is  puffed  into  the  atmosphere  and  that 
simply  cannot  go  on  without  some 
effect  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  get 
on  the  front  end  of  the  curve  with  re- 
spect to  global  warming,  with  respect 
to  reducing  not  only  the  impact  on  the 
ozone  layer  but  with  respect  to  reduc- 
ing CO2  emissions  into  the  air.  It  is  an 
international  thing. 

When  I  was  recently  in  East  Germa- 
ny, one  could  just  smell  in  the  air,  it 
smelled  there  as  it  did  here  in  the 
1940's  before  any  effort  was  made  to 
clean  up  the  air.  And  that  is  indicative 


of  what  goes  on  in  much  of  the  world. 
So  that  it  is  important  that  it  be  done 
not  only  by  the  United  States  but  it  be 
done  internationally,  and  I  was 
pleased  that  the  President  addressed 
the  international  panel  that  is  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  again  compli- 
ment my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
who  does  many  constructive  things  in 
this  Chamber.  I  think  that  he  is  lead- 
ing us  on  the  right  track  with  respect 
to  global  warming.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  clerk  will 
report  Calendar  Order  No.  365,  S. 
1310. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1310)  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by 
the  year  2000,  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
literacy  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago,  as  the  101st  Congress  was  be- 
ginning and  George  Bush  had  been 
sworn  in  as  the  41st  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  agreed  to  make  the 
battle  against  illiteracy  a  top  national 
priority.  Today,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  considering  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative initiative  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States  by  the  year  2000. 

We  all  agree  that  too  many  adults  in 
our  society  suffer  from  illiteracy.  In 
my  State  of  Mississippi,  an  estimated 
one  in  three  adults  is  functionally  illit- 
erate, and  40  percent  of  adults  do  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma.  Illiteracy 
contributes  to  unemployment,  job  dis- 
satisfaction, and  lack  of  self-esteem. 
Many  illiterate  adults  transmit  their 
problems  to  their  children,  creating  a 
persistent  cycle  of  illiteracy. 

The  cost  of  illiteracy  to  the  Nation  is 
enormous,  resulting  in  low  productivi- 
ty, accidents,  employee  error,  and 
costly  remedial  training  programs. 
Costs  have  been  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  $200  billion  annually  in  lost 
productivity  alone. 

But  illiteracy  is  not  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. Our  Nation  must  promote  liter- 


acy, which  one  literacy  volimteer.  tes- 
tifying before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities,  de- 
fined as: 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  and  progress. 
Literacy  is  self-sufficiency  and  hope.  Later- 
sicy  is  the  shortest  distance  to  individual, 
social,  and  economic  development. 

After  hearing  testimony  by  numer- 
ous witnesses  and  carefully  examining 
successful  model  programs  across  the 
country,  the  subcommittee  was  able  to 
develop  this  bill.  S.  1310,  which  builds 
on  several  existing  programs  that  are 
successfully  reducing  illiteracy.  The 
legislation  increases  the  authorization 
level  for  adult  education  programs,  in- 
cluding workplace  literacy  partner- 
ships, and  strengthens  the  role  of 
State  advisory  councils  on  adult  educa- 
tion and  literacy.  I  am  pleased  the  ad- 
ministration supports  these  efforts 
and  has  requested  a  23.8-percent  in- 
crease in  programs  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  The  administration  request 
includes  $20  million  for  the  Workplace 
Literacy  I*rogram  and  $200  million  for 
basic  grants  to  States  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 460.000  adults  in  basic  skills  pro- 
grams and  an  additional  200,000  indi- 
viduals in  secondary-level  programs. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  issues 
of  family  literacy.  First  Lady  Barbara 
Bush,  one  of  literacy's  strongest  advo- 
cates, has  targeted  the  family  as  the 
key  to  establishing  literacy  as  a  "uni- 
versal value  in  the  Nation."  I  am  con- 
vinced that  children  need  home  envi- 
ronments that  support  literacy  if  they 
are  to  thrive  educationally,  and  that 
parents  with  literacy  problems  are 
more  likely  to  raise  children  with  the 
same  problems.  I  firmly  believe  that 
preventive  measures  with  children  and 
corrective  measures  with  adults  must 
be  taken  if  we  are  to  become  a  truly 
literate  nation.  S.  1310  promotes 
family  literacy  by  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Even  Start  Pro- 
gram to  help  parents  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  become  full 
partners  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  administration  has  joined  in 
support  of  this  important  program  by 
requesting  $48  million  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  twice  the  1990 
level.  In  addition.  S.  1310  establishes 
the  Families  for  Literacy  Demonstra- 
tion Program  to  target  services  to  new- 
boms  and  their  parents  to  provide  lit- 
eracy parenting  education  for  adults. 

S.  1310  also  recognizes  the  valuable 
contribution  our  public  libraries  make 
in  helping  us  become  "a  nation  of 
readers."  The  subcommittee  heard 
compelling  testimony  from  a  witness 
from  Sunflower  County  in  Mississippi, 
where  40  percent  of  the  population  is 
in  poverty  and  43  percent  of  adults 
have  not  completed  high  school.  A  li- 
brary literacy  grant,  funded  through 
title  VI  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  allowed  the  county 
to  train  80  prisoners  as  tutors  to  teach 


their  fellow  inmates.  The  Library  Lit- 
eracy Program  is  modestly  funded.  In 
order  to  focus  these  grants  on  commu- 
nities in  greatest  need,  S.  1310  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Education  to  give 
priority  in  awarding  library  literacy 
grants  to  areas  with  the  highest  con- 
centrations of  adults  without  second- 
ary education  and  to  organizations 
that  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
providing  literacy  services. 

S.  1310  also  authorizes  Library  Liter- 
acy Centers  to  provide  States  with  re- 
sources on  a  competitive  basis,  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  innovative  li- 
brary literacy  programs,  and  to  offer 
literacy  materials  to  adults  in  a  non- 
threatening  envirorunent.  These  fea- 
tures are  similar  to  provisions  I  added 
to  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  under  a  new  title  VIII.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  S.  1310  provides  a 
one-time  grant  for  the  development  of 
video  materials  to  be  used  by  libraries 
and  television  stations  for  adult  liter- 
acy education. 

Voluntarism  is  among  the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  American  traditions. 
America's  literacy  movement  began 
with  volunteers,  and  we  cannot  wipe 
out  illiteracy  without  them.  The  vol- 
unteers for  literacy  section  of  this  bill 
continues  this  tradition  by  authorizing 
funding  for  student  literacy  activities 
and  community  volunteer  programs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
am  proud  the  administration  has 
joined  us  to  address  this  most  serious 
problem.  The  eradication  of  illiteracy 
is  part  of  bx\  overall  strategy  for  the 
future  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
education  system,  strengthen  the 
skills  of  our  work  force,  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  S. 
1310  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  this  goal  as  the  first  of  several  edu- 
cation bills  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate  within  the  next  few  weeks,  in- 
cluding the  Educational  Excellence 
Act.  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  reauthorization,  and  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Act  reauthor- 
ization. These  bills  are  interwoven  to 
form  the  fabric  of  significant  reforms 
the  Nation  needs  in  education  today, 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  S.  1310, 
the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1990.  I 
commend  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  [Sena- 
tor Simon]  for  his  dedicated  and  com- 
passionate leadership  in  the  Nation's 
effort  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the 
year  2000.  Over  the  past  several  years. 
Senator  Simon  has  worked  tirelessly 
toward  that  goal— often  alone.  Tomor- 
row, through  passage  of  this  compre- 
hensive measure,  we  in  the  Senate  will 
signify  our  support  for  Senator 
Simon's  noble  effort  and  to  achieve- 
ment of  this  vital  goal. 

Like  the  current  drug  epidemic,  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  is  one  of  epidemic 
proportions.  Its  impact  is  no  less  dev- 
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astating.  But  unlike  the  drug  epidem- 
ic, illiteracy  is  a  silent,  hidden  prob- 
lem. How  many  people  in  the  country 
know  that  nearly  23  million  Americans 
are  illiterate  or  that  45  million  adults 
cannot  read  beyond  the  fourth  grade 
level?  These  are  significant,  troubling 
statistics  for  the  Nation.  But  we  do  not 
hear  a  national  outcry.  Well,  it  is  time 
for  a  national  outcry.  It  is  time  that 
we  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  and  the  need  for  national 
leadership. 

For  too  long,  we  as  a  nation  have  ig- 
nored the  needs  of  those  in  our  society 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  rising  illiteracy  rates,  high 
dropout  rates,  lost  productivity,  weak- 
ened economic  growth,  and  deteriorat- 
ing social  stability.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
reverse  these  alarming  trends  and  con- 
tinue as  a  competitive  force  into  the 
21st  century,  we  must  no  longer  turn 
our  backs  on  these  critical  problems. 
We  must  meet  these  challenges  head 
on.  We  must  equip  all  of  our  citizens 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  participate 
actively  in  society.  The  key.  I  believe. 
lies  in  education— education  at  all 
levels,  for  all  people. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  will  help 
make  educational  opportunities  more 
readily  available  in  all  of  our  Nation's 
communities  and  States,  and  it  will 
provide  a  national  focal  point  for  liter- 
acy attainment.  It  will  establish  the 
National  Literacy  2000  Federal  Inter- 
agency Council  to  coordinate  govem- 
mentwide  literacy  initiatives.  It  will  es- 
tablish a  national  center  on  literacy 
and  assist  States  in  establishing  State 
literacy  resources  centers.  The  bill  also 
will  enhance  literacy  research  and  in- 
formation dissemination;  make  books 
more  accessible  to  everyone  through 
library  literacy  programs;  strengthen 
volunteer  and  student  literacy  pro- 
grams; and  break  the  intergenera- 
tional  cycle  of  illiteracy  by  focusing  on 
parents  and  families. 

Naturally,  many  people  believe  that 
our  schools,  rather  than  families  or 
community-based  organizations, 

should  have  the  major  responsibility 
for  literacy  instruction.  Yet.  every 
year  more  and  more  of  our  young 
people  drop  out  of  high  school.  Last 
year,  the  New  Mexico  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  reported  yet  an- 
other increase  in  the  annual  high 
school  dropout  rate.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled to  report  that  during  the  1988-89 
school  year,  the  Department  estimat- 
ed that  10.4  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  dropped  out.  Native  Ameri- 
can students  have  the  highest  dropout 
rate  at  13.3  percent— 14.6  percent  of 
all  native  American  male  students 
dropped  out— followed  by  black  stu- 
dents, who  dropped  out  at  a  rate  of 
11.28  percent,  and  Hispanic  students 
at  11.15  percent.  The  dropout  rate  for 
anglo  students,  at  8.9  percent,  is  lower 
than  the  minority  rates,  but  it  is  still 
too  high.  What  these  figures  don't  tell 


us  is  what  the  dropout  rate  would  be 
over  a  4-year  period,  which  I  believe 
would  be  a  more  accurate  assessment 
of  how  many  students  remain  in 
school. 

Intervention  for  these  at-risk  stu- 
dents poses  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
States,  schools,  and  parents  alike.  For- 
tunately, many  of  the  excellent  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National 
Literacy  Act  are  targeted  at  this  group 
of  young  people,  through  families, 
community-based  organizations,  and 
schools.  All  of  these  programs  are 
worthy  of  our  utmost  support. 

A  1986  study  conducted  for  the  edu- 
cation forum  of  New  Mexico  found  a 
strong  correlation  between  the  accessi- 
bility of  reading  material  and  a  com- 
munity's literacy  rate.  Some  counties 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  have 
no  libraries,  few  or  no  bookstores,  and 
some  do  not  even  have  mobile  library 
units  to  service  their  communities. 
The  discrepancy  in  accessibility  to 
reading  material  among  counties  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  level  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  in  each  county. 
This  measure  will  help  bring  vital 
reading  material  to  communities 
throughout  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er they  be  rich  or  poor,  in  the  rural 
mountains  of  New  Mexico,  or  in  the 
inner  cities  of  New  York. 

Also  targeted  under  the  bill  are  lim- 
ited English-speaking  adults.  In  New 
Mexico,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  population— or  more  than 
282.000  individuals— have  never  com- 
pleted high  school  or  earned  an  equiv- 
alent diploma.  Of  this  total,  nearly 
half  have  8  years  or  less  of  formal  edu- 
cation. Adult  basic  education  programs 
typically  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  adults,  but  they  do  not  reach  all 
of  those  in  need.  This  bill  will  assist 
communities  in  expanding  these  vital 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  any  legislative  effort 
to  combat  illiteracy  and  strengthen 
English  proficiency  must  address  the 
often  unique  problems  facing  those 
minority  populations  whose  native 
tongue  is  not  English,  including  His- 
panics,  native  Americans,  and  Native 
Alaskans.  The  demographic  trends  of 
our  Nation  indicate  that  by  the  year 
2000.  one  out  of  every  three  Americans 
will  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 
If  we  fail  to  address  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  groups,  we  deny 
them  and  our  entire  Nation  a  more 
productive  future. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  I  authored 
legislation  that  was  but  a  modest  first 
step  in  combating  this  particular  social 
and  economic  problem.  As  Department 
of  Education  statistics  indicate,  those 
whose  native  language  is  not  English 
are  disproportionately  represented 
among  our  Nation's  illiterate  popula- 
tion. And  while  I  am  pleased  that  the 
English  Literacy  Act  has  become  law.  I 
believe  we  must  do  more  to  ensure  an 
educated  and  contributing  citizenry. 


The  National  Literacy  Act— the  most 
comprehensive  literacy  legislation  de- 
veloped to  date— is  a  significant  com- 
ponent of  our  national  strategy  to 
remain  a  strong,  productive  nation  in 
the  21st  century.  Again,  I  commend 
Senator  Simon  for  his  leadership  in 
our  effort  to  combat  illiteracy  in 
America.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1310,  the  Illiter- 
acy Elimination  Act  of  1989.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Simon  for  his  lead- 
ership and  recognize  the  contribution 
of  Senator  Kassebaum  and  her  efforts 
to  forge  a  bipartisan  bill. 

Illiteracy  is  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  in 
our  society.  Not  solely  because  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  functionally  il- 
literate, but  more  so  because  of  the 
impact  of  illiteracy  upon  those  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  23  and 
27  million  adult  Americans  are  func- 
tionally illiterate;  23  and  27  million 
adults  is  a  staggering  number— that 
represents  approximately  1  out  of 
every  7  adults.  But,  I  don't  think 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  will  deny  the 
critical  need  to  eliminate  illiteracy. 

Nor  is  anyone  unaware  of  how  per- 
vasive this  issue  is  in  the  lives  of  so 
many  Americans.  Those  who  cannot 
read  cannot  perform  some  of  the  most 
rudimentary  tasks  from  reading  a  pre- 
scription to  reading  road  signs  to  fill- 
ing out  taxes  or  job  applications. 
Without  these  basic  skills  life  becomes 
a  prison  without  parole. 

This  bill  effectively  gives  people  a 
chance,  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
escape  the  four  walls  and  impregnable 
barriers  that  bind  them.  This  is  the 
first  bill  that  establishes  a  comprehen- 
sive, substantial  Federal  role  in  the 
fight  against  illiteracy. 

Up  to  this  point  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  fragmented 
and  dispersed.  A  number  of  Federal 
programs,  administered  by  several 
Federal  agencies,  attempt  to  address 
the  growing  problem  of  illiteracy.  This 
bill  brings  those  efforts  together  and 
provides  a  systematic,  concise,  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  the  laudable  goal 
of  illiteracy  elimination  by  the  year 
2000. 

Further,  S.  1310  amends  the  Adult 
Education  Act  to  provide  for  addition- 
al emphasis  on  teacher  and  volunteer 
training  in  the  workplace  literacy  pro- 
gram. S.  1310  encourages  intergenera- 
tional  learning  programs  for  children 
and  their  parents  as  well  as  expands 
the  inexpensive  book  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  a  number  of 
exemplary  initiatives  included  within 
this  bill.  The  comprehensive  approach 
of  S.  1310  incorporates  all  sectors  of 
society— from  our  very  young  to  our 
adult  population— recognizing  that  lit- 
eracy must  be  a  goal  for  everyone.  It  is 


never  too  early  nor  too  late  to  bring 
the  world  of  reading  into  the  lives  of 
all  Americans.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  such  a  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FOWLER,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  National  Liter- 
acy Act  of  1989.  This  legislation  is  es- 
sential in  combating  the  tragedy  of  il- 
literacy in  our  Nation. 

Some  23  million  Americans  are  clas- 
sified as  illiterate.  Another  45  million 
adults  can  read  only  at  a  severely  lim- 
ited level.  Even  more  alarming,  a  1983 
study  found  that  17  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  are  functionally  illit- 
erate. 

The  human  toll  of  illiteracy  is  great. 
Imagine  not  being  able  to  read  a  news- 
paper, complete  a  job  application,  or 
understand  a  road  map.  Illiterate 
adults  cannot  fully  participate  in  their 
children's  education.  All  too  often 
they  raise  children  who  will  them- 
selves be  illiterate  as  adults.  Illiteracy 
robs  its  victims  of  their  pride  and  self- 
confidence.  It  leaves  them  only  a  dark- 
ened future. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  200 
years  ago,  illiteracy  prevents  citizens 
from  becoming  involved  in  the  civic 
duties  and  privileges  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  no  less  than  tragic  that  just  as  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  are  celebrat- 
ing the  return  of  democracy  to  that 
region,  millions  of  Americans  lack  the 
skills  to  participate  in  our  Nation's 
great  democratic  traditions. 

Illiteracy  also  takes  a  tremendous 
economic  toll.  As  technology  continues 
to  advance,  every  day  it  becomes  more 
important  that  our  workers  bring 
basic  skills  to  the  workforce.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  illiteracy  in  the 
workplace  costs  $9  billion  a  year  in 
Georgia  alone. 

American  businesses  now  spend  $1 
billion  a  year  on  basic  education  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  the  billions  spent 
on  teaching  occupational  skills.  In  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  struggling  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  world 
economy,  our  businesses  caimot  fairly 
compete  when  they  are  being  forced  to 
teach  their  workers  basic  literacy 
skills. 

Illiteracy  carries  with  it  other  costs. 
As  our  crime  rate  continues  to  soar, 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  adult 
prison  inmates  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate cannot  be  ignored.  All  told,  our 
Nation  loses  more  than  $200  billion  a 
year  from  the  lost  tax  revenues  and 
productivity,  crime,  and  necessary  re- 
medial education  stemming  from  illit- 
eracy. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  attacks  il- 
literacy in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  estab- 
lishes a  national  council  to  coordinate 
Federal  literacy  efforts  and  expsinds 
literacy  programs  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  The  bill  also  creates  a 
program  to  advance  intergenerational 
approaches  to  illiteracy  and  encour- 
ages the  distribution   of   inexpensive 


books  to  children  with  special  needs. 
Finally,  the  bill  expands  programs 
which  encourage  college  students  to 
help  fight  illiteracy  and  establishes 
new  volunteer  programs. 

I  have  witnessed  and  heard  from 
hundreds  of  individuals  in  Georgia 
who  have  become  involved  In  efforts 
to  eliminate  illiteracy.  We  must  sup- 
plement the  work  of  these  hard-work- 
ing people  with  Federal  leadership  and 
a  coordinated  Federal  effort. 

Last  September,  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors established  the  goal  of  substan- 
tially reducing  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000.  President  Bush  reiterated  this 
laudable  goal  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  We  have  before  us  an  initia- 
tive which  can  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  goal,  and  I  urge 
its  swift  adoption. 

BARBARA  BUSH— A  LEADER  FOR  LITERACY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
in  this  Chamber  address  ourselves  to 
S.  1310,  the  National  Literacy  Act  of 
1990.  we  would  do  well  to  honor  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  true  archi- 
tects of  this  important  legislation. 

It  was  none  other  than  America's 
first  lady— Barbara  Bush— who  fo- 
cused our  country's  attention  on  the 
scourge  of  illiteracy  and  made  today's 
Senate  action  possible. 

Traveling  across  this  land,  Mrs. 
Bush  has  seen  face-to-face  the  human 
tragedy  that  is  the  result  of  illiter- 
acy—the hopes  disappointed,  the 
dreams  deferred.  She  knows  that  illit- 
eracy is  like  a  second-class  passport 
that  prevents  millions  of  Americans 
from  participating  fully  in  the  life  of 
their  country. 

Today,  we  are  making  an  important 
first  step  toward  giving  these  people 
their  full  rights.  So  let  us  pause  to 
thank  the  gentle  and  noble  lady  who 
lighted  the  path  for  us. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  wholeheartedly  support  S.  1310,  the 
National  Literacy  Act  of  1989.  Senator 
Simon  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  leadership  on  education  issues,  and 
his  early  championship  of  the  problem 
of  illiteracy.  This  bill  is  another  exam- 
ple of  Paul  Simon's  commitment. 

It's  difficult  to  address  our  national 
literacy  problem,  largely  because  there 
is  no  clear  definition  of  just  what  the 
problem  is.  There  is  no  agreement  on 
the  causes  of  the  problem,  and  no 
clear  solution. 

There  is  not  one  common  definition 
of  illiteracy  that  experts  can  agree  on, 
but  generally  accepted  estimates  put 
the  number  of  Americans  considered 
to  be  illiterate  at  23  to  27  million.  Of 
those,  fully  4  million  cannot  read  at 
all.  Some  estimates  put  the  number  of 
American  adults  who  read  with  only 
minimal  comprehension  at  45  million. 

There  is  no  agreement  on  what 
causes  illiteracy.  Some  point  to  poor 
academic  standards.  Others  point  to 
the  breakup  of  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can family,  the  lack  of  reading  to  pre- 


school children  by  parents,  the  impact 
of  television,  and  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

Whatever  the  definition,  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  clear  that  illiteracy  is  a 
serious  problem  in  our  society.  Costs 
have  been  estimated  by  some  experts 
to  be  as  high  as  $200  billion  in  lost 
productivity  alone. 

But  illiteracy  is  far  more  than  an 
economic  problem.  It  is  a  national 
tragedy.  Each  of  those  23  million  illit- 
erate Americans  is  a  human  being 
struggling  to  get  by  in  an  increasingly 
complicated  world,  without  the  most 
basic  skills.  We  live  in  a  world  where 
the  ability  to  communicate  is  the  key 
to  personal  success,  independence,  and 
happiness. 

I  have  tried,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
what  it  must  be  like  to  be  illiterate.  To 
be  unable  to  read  a  street  sign,  look  up 
a  telephone  number,  balance  a  check- 
book, write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  read  a 
book  to  my  daughter. 

We  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  are  few  restric- 
tions on  the  written  word.  We  are  free 
to  read  what  we  wish,  and  write  what 
we  wish.  It  is  a  precious  freedom.  But 
illiteracy  denies  this  freedom  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  They  suffer  for  it; 
and  the  Nation  is  diminished  by  their 
suffering. 

Finally,  illiteracy  is  crippling  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  compete  in  the  modem 
world.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  carmot  read  represents  lost  poten- 
tial. The  modem  workplace  demands 
higher  skills  than  were  required  just 
20  years  ago. 

How  can  we  hope  to  compete  eco- 
nomically without  a  well-trained,  liter- 
ate work  force?  Years  ago,  we  needed 
strong  backs  and  willing  hands.  Today, 
we  need  nimble  minds  as  well.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  human 
life  through  illiteracy. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  wage  an 
all-out  battle  against  illiteracy.  We 
owe  it  to  each  individual— child  or 
adult— to  give  him  or  her  a  fighting 
chance  to  succeed.  This  bill  begins  to 
provide  that  chance. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  increase  of 
just  $229  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  for 
key  literacy  progrsuns— a  modest  in- 
crease, given  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  This  funding  represents  an 
investment  in  the  future  that  will  be 
returned  many  times  over. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  in- 
creased authorization  for  the  Even 
Start  Program.  I  have  long  advocated 
a  family  approach  to  education  that 
enhances  the  crucial  role  the  parents' 
involvement  plays  in  education.  As 
Barabra  Bush  put  it.  the  home  is  the 
child's  first  school,  and  the  parent  is 
the  first  teacher.  A  parent  struggling 
with  illiteracy  can  hardly  help  a  child 
succeed,  at  home  or  in  school.  Even 
Start  will  help. 

The  programs  in  this  bill  are  proven 
successes.  Their  value  is  diminished. 
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however,  if  they  operate  individually. 
This  bill  pulls  them  all  together  with  a 
Federal  coordinator— the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education.  That  coordination  will  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  planning,  and  es- 
tablish literacy  programs  as  a  national 
priority. 

I  applaud  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  developing  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  problem  of 
literacy  in  America.  I  support  it.  look 
forward  to  its  implementation,  and 
once  again  commend  Senator  Simon 
for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  goes  a  long  way  in 
addressing  one  of  the  primary  goals 
President  Bush  outlined  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Speech  last  week:  the 
elimination  of  illiteracy  in  America  by 
the  year  2000. 

We  have  all  heard  the  grim  statistics 
about  illiteracy  in  our  society.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  American  work  force. 
23  million  adults  are  illiterate.  The 
United  States  ranks  49th  among  158 
United  Nations  member  countries  in 
its  literacy  levels.  These  are  daunting 
statistics,  but  they  represent  people 
with  real  needs— needs  we  can't  afford 
to  ignore  any  longer. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  will 
better  equip  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  leadership  in  education.  The 
new  and  expanded  programs,  as  well 
as  many  demonstration  efforts  author- 
ized by  this  bill,  will  put  a  literate— 
and  competitive— society  within  our 
reach. 

The  effort  against  illiteracy  in  this 
country  has  been  well-intentioned,  but 
often  disjointed  and  fragmented.  This 
legislation  at  last  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  coordinated  literacy  effort  to  be 
led  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  newly  created  "National  liter- 
acy 2000  Federal  interagency  council." 
The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
council  will  report  to  Congress  and 
steer  the  Nation's  efforts  to  increase 
literacy  skills  among  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  act 
is  to  improve  work  force  literacy. 
When  employees  are  functionally  illit- 
erate, America's  security  is  in  danger. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a 
leader  in  the  world  community  we 
must  provide  people  with  the  skills  to 
perform  jobs.  This  legislation  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  helping  Amer- 
ican workers  remain  competitive  by 
providing  $100  million  in  additional 
authorization  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  title 
III  of  this  legislation,  families  for  liter- 
acy, which  expands  and  provides  in- 
creased funding  for  legislation  I  spon- 
sored, the  Even  Start  Act. 

Both  the  committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent agree  on  the  need  for  additional 
E>en  Start  funding.  The  $60  million 
authorization  proposed  for  Even  Start 


is  a  welcome  addition  in  the  battle 
against  illiteracy. 

The  purpose  of  the  tremendously 
successful  Even  Start  Program  is  to 
break  the  cycle  of  generation-to-gen- 
eration illiteracy.  All  too  often,  chil- 
dren of  nonreaders  also  grow  up  to  be 
nonreaders.  These  children  begin  their 
formal  education  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage compared  to  their  classmates 
who  come  from  reading  households. 
This  gap  often  grows  even  larger  as 
disadvantaged  children  fall  further 
and  further  behind  as  their  school 
years  progress.  Their  parents  are  by- 
standers—unable to  offer  even  the 
most  basic  help. 

The  Hawkins-Stafford.  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Improvement  Act  of 
1988  established  the  Even  Start  Pro- 
gram. Grants  are  made  directly  to 
local  education  agencies  or  school  dis- 
tricts. Even  Start  funding  is  used  to 
provide  early  childhood  education  to 
young  children  aged  1-7.  while  simul- 
taneously providing  basic  skills  and  lit- 
eracy training  to  their  parents. 

Even  Start  provides  parents  with  the 
tools  to  be  true  participants  in  their 
children's  education.  The  program 
helps  parents  become  their  children's 
teacher  for  life. 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  first  Even  Start  funds  have  arrived 
and  parents  are  reaching  out  for  this 
innovative  training.  The  school  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  West  Warwick 
was  recently  awarded  a  $214,000  Even 
Start  grant— renewable  for  the  next  4 
years— to  raise  the  literacy  levels  of 
children  and  their  parents.  Just  4 
months  after  its  inauguration,  38  fami- 
lies are  involved  in  the  Rhode  Island 
program. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  part  of  legisla- 
tion that  assists  America's  brightest 
hopes  in  the  effort  to  end  illiteracy  in 
our  Nation— parents. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  already 
doing  so  much  to  fight  illiteracy. 
America's  schools,  teachers,  libraries, 
volunteer  organizations  and  businesses 
have  accepted  the  challenge  that  faces 
us  today.  To  them  I  say,  thank  you, 
and  good  luck  as  we  strive  together  to 
meet  the  goal  of  total  literacy  by  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

ADVANCING  A  LITERATE  NATION:  THE  NATIONAL 
LITERACY  ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1310,  the 
National  Literacy  Act,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Simon,  for  his  leadership  and  commit- 
ment to  this  crucial  national  issue.  I 
am  tremendously  pleased  that  Con- 
gress has  mobilized  to  respond  to  the 
massive  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  appall- 
ing statistics.  Of  the  158  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
ranks  a  shameful  49th  in  literacy. 
Over  27  million  adult  Americans— fully 


1  in  5— are  functionally  illiterate  and 
2.3  million  more  are  added  to  that 
total  every  year.  And  many  of  these 
adults  hold  high  school  diplomas!  Fur- 
thermore, one  out  of  every  three 
Americans  is  incapable  of  reading  any- 
thing more  than  a  child's  book,  and  1 
million  teenagers  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  cannot  read  above  the  third 
grade  level. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  reflect 
what  we  know  about  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  even  more 
frightening  is  what  we  don't  know. 
The  fact  is  that  illiteracy  is,  in  many 
ways,  a  hidden  crisis.  It  embarrasses 
both  its  victims  and  our  education 
system  in  general.  And  we  cannot  be 
sure  about  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis. 

Although  this  problem  is  over- 
whelming. Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
surrender.  We  can— we  must— bring  an 
end  to  illiteracy  in  this,  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world. 

Exciting  progress  is  already  being 
made.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  "front  lines" 
of  literacy  activity  in  my  State.  I  was 
invited  by  the  students  of  Forest 
Grove  High  School  to  visit  their  com- 
puterized literacy  project.  Forest 
Grove  High  School  was  one  of  the 
first  schools  on  the  west  coast  tj  im- 
plement PAJjS— Principle  of  the  Al- 
phabet Literacy  System. 

Students  and  adults  work  with  the 
computers  at  their  own  pace  to  en- 
hance their  reading  and  writing  skills, 
following  instructions  given  by  the 
PALS  Program.  In  a  cooperative  learn- 
ing style,  the  computer  program  gives 
students  immediate  feedback,  and 
most  importantly,  nobody  else  in  the 
class  knows  if  the  students  did  some- 
thing right  or  wrong  or  had  to  repeat 
a  step— thereby  eliminating  the  pres- 
sure of  classroom  failure.  This  pro- 
gram touches  both  teenagers  and 
adults.  Currently,  25  students  are  at- 
tending PALS  classes  at  Portland 
Community  College  as  well. 

PALS  students  are  showing  an  aver- 
age of  increased  reading  abilities  from 
iy2  levels  to  2V2  levels.  They  are  stay- 
ing with  the  program  and,  they  are 
staying  in  school.  The  PALS  Program 
has  captured  the  interest  of  our  learn- 
ers and  has  allowed  them  to  explore 
the  English  language  in  an  individual- 
ized manner,  without  publicly  identi- 
fying or  exploiting  the  inadequacy  of 
their  skills.  The  program's  visual  ori- 
entation is  also  extremely  effective- 
students  can  use  the  computers  to 
teach  themselves  and  they  can  develop 
keyboard  skills  at  the  same  time. 

The  PALS  Program  is  merely  one 
example  of  applying  creativity  to  the 
illiteracy  problem.  I  believe  that  the 
components  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  will  further  encourage  and  en- 
hance these  efforts.  Through  this  leg- 
islation, we  will  establish  a  long  over- 
due    national     policy     for     literacy 


achievement,  and  better  coordination 
of  the  multiple  programs  currently  ad- 
ministered among  various  Federal 
agencies.  The  National  Literacy  2000 
Federal  Interagency  Council  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  is  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  coordination  of  gov- 
ernment-wide literacy  initiatives  and 
for  appropriate  movement  toward 
eliminating  illiteracy  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1310,  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1989,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  can  relate  to  the  difficulties  that 
people  face  when  they  lack  the  skills 
to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. My  family  immigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1937  and  had  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language  in 
order  to  succeed.  While  this  is  not  the 
same  as  never  having  learned  to  read 
and  write,  it  certainly  gives  me  a 
better  understanding  of  what  it  is  like 
to  lack  these  basic  skills. 

Also,  as  a  businessman  I  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  these  skills  in 
our  work  force.  Employees  who  are 
well  skilled  in  reading  and  writing  are 
much  better  equipped  to  work  and  ad- 
vance in  today's  rapidly  changing 
world.  Technology  has  changed  all  as- 
pects of  the  work  force  and  demands 
an  ever-increasing  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  technical  instructions. 

As  you  probably  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  year  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion that  declared  1989  as  "the  year  of 
the  young  reader, "  an  effort  that  I 
strongly  support.  However,  we  need  to 
focus  on  improving  reading  skills  for 
all  ages  and  I  believe  that  the  National 
Literacy  Act  is  a  big  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  have  also  listened  to  my  colleagues 
praise  the  First  Lady,  Barbara  Bush, 
and  her  efforts  to  promote  reading. 
She  promotes  reading  and  visits  librar- 
ies wherever  she  goes.  She  even  made 
a  stop  at  a  library  on  her  way  to  the 
doctor's  office  in  Rochester,  MN. 

President  Bush  has  made  education 
a  top  priority  in  his  administration. 
His  1991  education  budget  is  the  high- 
est ever.  He  proposes  increasing  Head 
Start  by  $500  million  and  chapter  I  by 
$366  million,  two  programs  that  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. He  is  also  requesting  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  adult  edu- 
cation programs.  While  we  all  would 
like  to  do  more  for  education,  we  in 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
difficult  issue  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  good 
education  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  Americans  can  make.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Literacy  Act  is 
a  step  in  that  direction.  I  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1990.  This  legislation 
represents  what  could  be  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  Con- 
gress this  year.  For  the  first  time,  we 
would  have  a  national,  mandated  goal 
of  eliminating  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  effort. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  Senator  from  a 
State  where  the  rate  of  illiteracy  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics estimates  that  as  many  as  one  of 
every  six  people  in  Louisiana  is  to 
some  degree  illiterate.  Most  of  the  new 
jobs  created  in  the  United  States  over 
the  last  several  years  and  in  the  near 
future  will  require  a  better  educated 
work  force  than  ever  before.  Louisiana 
is  currently  in  the  painful  process  of 
trying  to  convert  from  an  economy 
largely  dependent  on  a  single  industry 
to  an  economy  that  is  diverse  and 
more  stable,  if  Louisiana  is  to  attract 
new  industry  and  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  its  population,  our 
people  must  be  better  educated.  The 
process  of  educating  our  work  force 
must  begin  with  a  full  scale  attack  on 
illiteracy. 

The  same  pattern  holds  true  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Just  as  States  and 
regions  compete  to  attract  and  develop 
new  industries,  the  United  States  must 
compete  in  an  international  economy 
that  is  more  competitive  and  intercon- 
nected than  it  has  ever  been  before.  In 
economic  competition  with  Japan  and 
a  soon  to  be  United  European  Commu- 
nity, the  United  States  must  be  as- 
sured of  a  workforce  that  is  well  edu- 
cated and  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
coming  high  tech  world  of  the  21st 
century.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  commit- 
ment at  all  levels  in  this  country  to 
stamp  out  illiteracy. 

Aside  from  the  depressing  effect  of 
illiteracy  on  economic  growth,  this 
problem  is  devastating  on  a  personal 
level  for  the  individual  who  must  live 
and  work  in  a  literate  society  without 
being  able  to  read  write  or  compute 
basic  math.  We  have  all  heard  stories 
of  parents  who  are  unable  to  read  a 
bedtime  story  to  their  children  and 
who  go  through  life  using  a  variety  of 
tricks  to  hide  from  their  family  and 
friends  the  fact  that  they  cannot  read. 
Then  there  are  those  people  who  were 
born  into  situations  where  the  ability 
to  read  was  not  considered  important. 
The  children  of  illiterate  parents  are, 
obviously,  likely  to  also  be  illiterate.  It 
is  a  cycle  that  we  can  and  must  stop. 

The  programs  that  this  bill  address- 
es are  very  important  as  we  begin  the 
Federal  effort  to  eradicate  illiteracy. 
Assistance  will  go  directly  to  States  to 
set  up  State  Literacy  Resource  Cen- 
ters, to  target  illiterate  adults  who 
need  assistance  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  teacher  training.  The 
cycle  of  illiteracy  that  exists  in  fami- 


lies where  parents  cannot  read  is  ad- 
dressed through  an  increased  authori- 
zation for  the  Even  Start  Program  and 
a  new  Families  for  Literacy  Program. 
The  provisions  that  send  additional  lit- 
eracy aid  directly  through  the  States 
will  ever  be  helpful  in  States  like  Lou- 
isiana, where  financial  resources  are 
tight. 

Additional  funds  are  also  made  avail- 
able for  the  Student  Literacy  Corps, 
for  College  Work  Study  literacy-relat- 
ed jobs,  and  for  the  distribution  of  in- 
expensive books  to  poor  families 
through  the  Reading  is  F\mdamental 
[RIF]  Program. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  as  23  million 
Americans  are  illiterate.  We  cannot 
allow  this  to  continue.  We  live  in  a 
wealthy,  productive  and  progressive 
nation,  yet  23  million  of  our  citizens 
are  not  able  to  read  and  write  beyond 
an  eighth  grade  level.  One  act  of  Con- 
gress will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is  a 
situation  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
by  everyone;  the  Federal  Government, 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and.  most  importantly,  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  to  teach  other  people  how  to 
read. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  1310,  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  and  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Simon, 
for  his  effort  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  know  he  and  his  staff  have 
spent  many  hours  working  on  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  appreciate  their  efforts. 

For  the  first  time,  our  Nation  will 
attack,  in  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive manner,  the  growing  literacy 
problem  that  afflicts  over  27  million 
adult  Americans  who  cannot  read.  For 
too  long,  our  Government  has  tried  to 
combat  illiteracy  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion—never quite  sure  who  was  actually 
responsible  for  addressing  the  prob- 
lem, let  alone  measuring  levels  of  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  sacrificed  vital 
national  resources  due  to  our  failure 
to  prioritize  our  national  literacy 
agenda.  Just  last  week,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  an  estimated  13 
percent  of  adults  in  this  country 
cannot  read  well  enough  to  perform 
daily  activities.  Other  estimates  of  il- 
literacy, functional  incompetency  and 
marginal  competency  range  from  0.5 
percent  to  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
adult  population.  These  are  adults 
who  have  not  maximized  their  full  em- 
ployment potential.  F\irthermore,  the 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  esti- 
mate that  over  $237  billion  per  year  is 
lost  in  unrealized  earnings  forfeited  by 
those  who  lack  basic  skills. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  potential  economic  contributions 
of  13  percent  of  its  adult  population  if 
we  are  to  remain  the  world's  economic 
leader.  To  do  so  would  be  a  real  threat 
to  both  our  national  security  and  to 
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our  economic  stability  as  a  Nation.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  words  of  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  who  knew  the 
vital  ingredient  for  economic  progress: 

People  are  the  conunon  denominator  of 
progress.  So  *  *  *  no  improvement  is  possi 
ble  with  unimproved  people,  and  advsmce  i.s 
certain  when  people  are  liberated  and  edu- 
cated. It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the  im- 
portance of  roads,  railroads,  powerplants, 
mills  and  the  other  familiar  furniture  of 
economic  development  *  *  *  but  we  are 
coming  to  realize  •  *  *  that  there  is  a  cer 
tain  sterility  in  economic  monuments  that 
stand  alone  in  a  sea  of  illiteracy.  Conquest 
of  illiteracy  comes  first. 

S.  1310  sets  out  to  conquer  illiteracy 
first  by  establishing  the  Literacy  2000 
Council  Federal  Interagency  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating,  moni- 
toring and  developing  existing  and 
new  Federal  literacy  initiatives,  and 
establishing  specific  and  measurable 
goads  for  the  Federal  effort  to  combat 
illiteracy.  The  Literacy  2000  Council 
will  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  comprised  of  the  Secre- 
taries or  Administrators  of  the  major 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  op- 
erating literacy-related  programs.  Not 
only  will  the  council  be  charged  with 
coordinating  Federal  literacy  initia- 
tives, but,  most  importantly,  it  will 
serve  as  a  partner  with  the  States  in 
conquering  illiteracy.  In  South 
Dakota,  we  are  proud  to  have  many 
fine  literacy  programs  that  have 
strived  to  combat  illiteracy  in  both  the 
workplace  and  in  our  State  prison  pop- 
ulation. With  the  partnership  of  the 
Literacy  2000  Council,  I  am  confident 
these  programs  will  receive  a  long 
overdue  boost  to  their  efforts  to 
combat  illiteracy  in  our  State. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Literacy  2000 
Council,  as  the  coordinator  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  combat  illiteracy,  will 
also  attempt  to  address  the  illiteracy 
problem  that  exists  Ln  our  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  As  a  long-time  advocate  of  lit- 
eracy programs  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  in  South  Dakota  and  throughout 
the  country,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  to  address  the  magnitude  of  the 
illiteracy  problem  that  exists  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  During  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  will  closely  examine  the 
issue  and  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  find  the  most  cost-effective  and 
least-intrusive  solution  to  the  problem. 

Again,  let  me  extend  my  gratitude 
for  Senator  Simon's  fine  work  in 
bringing  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  forefront  of  our  national 
legislative  agenda. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  S.  1310,  Sen- 
ator Simon's  thoughtful  and  compre- 
hensive bill  on  literacy. 

For  years  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  skills  American  workers  will 
need  to  keep  our  country  competitive 
in  the  1990's.  Now  the  1990's  are  here, 
we  must  act. 


Today  some  23  million  adults  cannot 
read,  write,  or  calculate  well  enough  to 
get  by  in  their  jobs  or  their  daily  lives. 
Yet  more  than  half  of  all  jobs  require 
technical  training  beyond  high  school. 

There  is  no  way  America  can  get 
ahead— or  even  keep  pace— if  our  citi- 
zens are  not  literate.  America  cannot 
compete  if  America  carmot  read. 

The  literacy  challenge  is  greater 
than  ever. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Simon  and  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  moving  this  bill. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  makes 
major  strides  in  coordinating  current 
literacy  efforts  at  the  State,  Federal, 
and  local  levels.  It  brings  together  the 
best  of  governmental,  private,  and 
nonprofit  works. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
bill's  provision  to  develop  a  television 
program  helping  parents  build  their 
children's  language  and  literacy  skills. 

My  wife  Shirley  and  I  read  to  our 
daughters  even  when  they  were  small. 
Now  they  read  to  their  own  children. 
It  has  always  made  sense  to  me  that 
learning  begins  at  home. 

But  what  we  are  discovering  now  is 
that  parents  can  make  a  difference  in 
their  children's  educational  develop- 
ment even  if  they  themselves  cannot 
read  well— or  at  all.  They  can  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  breaking 
the  cycle  oi  illiteracy  that  moves  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  But  not  all 
parents  know  this.  Some  parents  do 
not  even  know  that  they  should  talk 
to  their  babies!  Those  babies  are  in 
great  danger  of  having  trouble  later 
conxrnunicating  and  reading. 

Our  family  literacy  television  pro- 
gram would  be  developed  through  the 
corporation  for  public  broadcasting— 
the  group  that  brought  us  such  inno- 
vations as  "Sesame  Street."  In  addi- 
tion, my  amendment— incorporated 
into  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Labor 
Committee— requires  that  the  pro- 
gram be  distributed  on  video  and  audio 
cassettes  to  libraries,  day  care  centers 
and  other  sites  in  the  community.  Par- 
ents could  use  a  tape  at  these  sites,  or 
they  could  borrow  a  tape  and  learn 
from  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
home. 

Will  this  video  cassette  program 
work?  As  one  tool  in  a  comprehensive 
literacy  program,  the  answer  is  abso- 
lutely yes.  Here  is  why.  First,  with 
video  csissettes.  we  can  reach  people 
who  are  isolated  from  literacy  services. 
If  they  are  afraid  or  embarrassed  be- 
cause their  skills  are  not  up  to  par,  a 
video  cassette  is  an  ideal  way  to  help 
them  learn  at  their  own  pace.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  power  of  televi- 
sion, and  video  cassettes  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  American 
life.  Some  78  percent  of  families  with 
children  have  vcr's. 

My  hope  is  that  parents  who  use  our 
family  literacy  video  tape  will  get  a 
new  perspective  on  learning— and  be 


inspired  to  learn  more.  These  video 
cassettes  may  be  the  first  step  in  an 
adult's  decision  to  connect  with  the 
fine  volimteers  and  professionals  who 
promote  literacy  in  Ohio  and  across 
the  country  every  day. 

My  amendment  allots  $100,000  for 
the  video  cassette  program— a  small 
amount,  but  enough  to  pay  for  10,000 
copies  of  our  program  and  accompany- 
ing written  materials.  That  is  10  video 
cassettes  at  1,000  sites  across  the  coun- 
try—getting to  many  many  more  fami- 
lies who  use  and  return  the  tapes  on  a 
loan  basis. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  tapes— and 
the  entire  literacy  bill— will  help  us 
reach  out  to  the  people  who  most  need 
help. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Simon  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  leadership  on 
this  critical  issue.  Literacy  is  an  impor- 
tant investment  in  America,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1310, 
the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  combat  this  national  educa- 
tion problem  of  illiteracy.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  this  effort  for  many  years, 
and  I  especially  commend  him  on  this 
excellent  product. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
currently  spends  approximately  $300 
million  per  year  on  all  literacy  pro- 
grams in  this  country,  there  are  no  ex- 
isting national  policies  relating  to  lit- 
eracy. S.  1310  establishes  a  national 
mandate  to  combat  illiteracy  and  in- 
creases the  Federal  funding  of  literacy 
programs.  It  adds  more  substantial 
and  comprehensive  Federal  leadership 
to  fighting  illiteracy.  It  also  gives  em- 
phasis and  focus  to  fragmented  pro- 
grams now  aimed  at  increasing  liter- 
acy. In  addition,  S.  1310  provides  Fed- 
eral initiatives  to  coordinate,  strength- 
en and  mobilize  efforts  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  within  the  private 
sector,  to  combat  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
Senator  Simon  was  moved  to  introduce 
S.  1310  after  having  been  told  by  a 
Chicago  high  school  dropout  that  she 
was  stuck  on  welfare  because  she 
couldn't  read.  We  are  told  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  that  there 
are  approximately  1  million  functional 
illiterates  being  graduated  from  high 
school  each  year.  Additionally,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Chicago  Literacy 
Coordinating  Center,  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  highest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  Chicago  neighborhoods 
is  in  areas  that  offer  few  or  no  literacy 
services. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Literacy  Act,  we  intend  to  see  that 
these  problems,  and  similar  ones,  will 
no  longer  exist.  We  Intend  to  be  an 
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education  Congress  amd  act  to  eradi- 
cate this  troubling  hidden  and  shame- 
ful education  problem  which  keeps  our 
country  and  millions  of  its  citizens 
from  reaching  their  full  potential. 


THE  national  LITERACY  ACT  AND  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering,  and  will 
shortly  complete  action  on.  two  very 
important  pieces  of  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  comment  on 
these  bills,  and  the  issues  they  ad- 
dress, for  they  both  concern  perhaps 
the  most  important  issue  facing  Amer- 
ica today— how  can  we  improve  the 
education  of  our  people. 

The  first  bill  we  are  considering  is 
the  National  Literacy  Act.  A  devastat- 
ing problem  inhibiting  the  tremendous 
potential  or  nearly  23  million  Ameri- 
cans, illiteracy  deserves  our  forthright 
attention. 

Unfortunately,  illiteracy  continues 
to  grow  in  this  country.  This  is  conse- 
quence of  two  trends;  the  growing 
number  of  immigrants  and  refugees 
who  do  not  speak  native  English,  and 
*he  disturbingly  large  number  of 
American  students  who  fail  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Across  the  Nation  some  3,600  stu- 
dents drop  out  of  school  every  day, 
placing  them  at  clear  risk  at  failing 
throughout  their  life.  Probably  more 
disturbing,  are  the  large  number  of 
students  who  complete  high  school, 
yet,  seem  to  get  almost  nothing  out  of 
it.  A  1983  study  estimated  that  17  per- 
cent of  high  school  graduates  are 
functionally  illiterate. 

Fortunately,  though,  we  can  do 
something  about  it.  Literacy  and  adult 
education  programs— often  operated 
by  volunteers— have  been  giving  many 
a  new  chance  in  life.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  several  re- 
markable New  Mexicans  who,  with  the 
help  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Southwestern  New  Mexico  Literacy 
Volunteers  of  America,  are  making 
tremendous  gains. 

We  need  to  support  and  improve 
upon  these  programs.  The  literacy  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today 
moves  to  coordinate  and  expand  upon 
existing  public  and  private  literacy  im- 
provement efforts,  as  well  as  help 
boost  some  new  ideas. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  goal  of 
eliminating  illiteracy  by  the  year  2000, 
and  help  coordinate  Federal  resources 
to  fight  illiteracy.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  expand  upon  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Even  Start  Program,  and 
authorize  new  initiatives  to  involve 
families  and  students  to  combat  illiter- 
acy, and  establish  book  distribution 
programs. 

This  bill  establishes  an  important 
goal  and  will  take  positive  steps 
toward  eradicating  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it. 


Yet,  Mr.  President,  our  need  to  ad- 
dress America's  illiteracy  problem 
demonstrates  our  dire  need  to  improve 
America's  educational  system.  We 
must  find  ways  to  reach  all  students 
before  they  quit  on  education,  and  we 
cannot  continue  to  tolerate  graduating 
students  who  cannot  read. 

The  second  bill  we  are  considering 
today  intends  to  deal  directly  with  this 
fundamental  problem.  The  Education- 
al Excellence  Act  encompasses  a  series 
of  initiatives  proposed  by  F*resident 
Bush  last  year  to  encourage  education- 
al improvement,  and  reward  excel- 
lence. 

This  bill  would  establish  several  pro- 
grams to  reward  success.  The  Merit 
Schools  Program  would  give  schools 
cash  awards  for  making  substantial 
educational  improvements.  A  National 
Science  Scholars  Program  would 
reward  the  accomplishment  of  excel- 
lent science  students  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  bill  would  encourage  reform 
through  establishment  of  the  Schools 
of  Excellence  Program.  This  program 
would  provide  competitive  grants  to 
schools  to  help  facilitate  important 
school  reforms,  such  as  open  enroll- 
ment programs  allowing  parental 
choice. 

The  bill  would  also  assist  States  in 
developing  alternative  teacher  and 
principle  certification  requirements. 
This  is  an  important  reform  that  will 
enable  our  schools  to  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  scientists,  businessmen,  and 
others  who  have  much  to  offer  our 
i^hools.  My  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  area,  and  institut- 
ed an  alternative  certification  program 
several  years  ago. 

Finally,  S.  695  would  expand  upon 
the  educational  programs  of  special 
national  importance.  Support  is  ex- 
panded for  drug  free  schools  by  au- 
thorizing funds  for  urban  and  rural 
emergency  grants.  Expanded  support 
is  also  provided  for  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  and  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 

These  initiatives  take  several  impor- 
taLnt  steps  to  reforming  American  edu- 
cation—providing incentives  for  suc- 
cess in  a  system  that  for  too  long  has 
not  encouraged  innovation  and  im- 
provement. This  bill  will  do  much  to 
encourage  our  schools  to  become  more 
effective.  I  commend  the  President, 
and  the  committee  for  their  work  on 
the  program.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

In  an  increasingly  complex  world- 
one  in  which  ioitis  will  require  ever 
higher  levels  of  literacy— improving 
the  effectiveness  of  our  educational 
system  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  help  us  meet  that  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  but  we  still  have 
far  to  go.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  and  the  Presi- 


dent    to     continue     improving     our 
schools. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  was  just  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor, addresses  a  very  serious  problem 
in  our  Nation.  The  problem  of  Illiter- 
acy. Let  me  commend  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  for  the 
passion,  tenacity  and  unwaivering 
commitment  that  has  stayed  with  him 
as  he  has  sought  to  ways  to  combat  il- 
literacy. 

Mr.  President,  illiteracy  is  a  human 
tragedy.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  expect  a 
fruitful  future  of  competing  in  the 
global  arena,  then  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  all  of  our  citizens  are  able  to 
master  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and 
wTiting. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  provides  a 
comprehensive  package  of  literacy  ini- 
tiatives to  coordinate  and  strengthen 
efforts  at  the  Federal.  State,  local 
levels  of  government  as  well  as  with 
the  private,  nonprofit  sector  to  combat 
the  extensive  problem  of  illiteracy  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  necessary 
step  in  achieving  this  essential  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS— 99 


Adams 

Fowler 

McCain 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McClure 

Baucus 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Blngamajn 

Graham 

MitcheU 

Bond 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

NickJes 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Nuim 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bryan 

HefUn 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bums 

Holllngs 

Reid 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Coats 

Jeffords 

RockefeUer 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Danlorth 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConclni 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Symms 

Domenlci 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Exon 

Mack 

WilBon 

Avo 

Matsunaga 

Wlrth 
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NOT  VOTING-1 

Warr.rr 

So.  the  bill  iS.   1310).  a.s  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
S    1310 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled. 

SE(TH).N  1   SHKRTTm.K 

This  Act  may  be  rued  as  the  "National 
Literacy  Act  of  1990 

SKI.  2    F1N[)IN(.S 

The  Congres-s  finds  that  — 

111  there  are  between  23  and  27  million 
adult  American.s  Aho  are  functionally  illit- 
erate, a  number  which  i.s  increasing  due  to 
disproportionately  high  drop  out  rates  in 
the  public  schooLs  amon^;  minorities; 

(2i  the  Adult  Education  Act  is  the  only 
major  program  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  and  serves  only  10  percent  of 
eligible  participants,  while  all  public  and 
private  literacy  programs  serve  only  about 
19  percent  of  those  who  need  help: 

(3)  illiteracy  i.s  a  problem  of  intergenera- 
tional  nature; 

(4)  effective  literacy  training  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  particularly  at  the  elementa- 
ry level,  is  essential  to  preventing  further 
growth  in  national  illiteracy  rates: 

1 5)  as  many  a^  50  million  workers  may 
have  to  be  trained  or  retrained  between  now 
and  the  year  2000,  and 

(6)  the  supply  of  unskilled  workers  is  in- 
creasing and  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
Ls  decreasmg. 

SEl.  3  DEFIMTION 

As  used  in  thi.';  Act  the  term  literacy" 
means  the  knowledge  and  skills  nece.ssary  to 
communicate,  including  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, basic  skills,  computation,  speaking,  and 
listening  skills  normally  associated  with  the 
ability  to  function  at  a  level  greater  than 
the  8th  grade  level  so  that  education,  em- 
ployment, citizenry  and  family  life  is  en- 
hanced. 

TITLE  I— MTKR.ACV  ( OOROINATION 

SEC   101.  SHORT  TITI.f: 

This  title  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Literacy 
Coordination.  Research,  and  Dissemination 
Act  of  1990" 

SE(  .     to:,     NATIONAL     1.ITER\(  Y     lim     KEUKRAL 
INTERAt.ENCY  (DIM  H. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Literacy  2000  Federal  Inter- 
agency Council  (hereafter  m  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the    Council"). 

(bi  Composition —I  1 1  The  Council  shall 
consist  of— 

(Ai  the  Secretary  of  Education  'hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretary"), 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairperson; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency: 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(E)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States: 

(F)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management:  and 

'G)  such  other  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
F»resident  of  the  United  States  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  to  serve  whenever  mat 
ters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
headed  by  such  an  officer  are  to  be  consid 
ered  by  the  Council 

(2)  Each  individual  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  may  designate  an  individual  to  represent 
such  individual  on  the  Council, 


(3)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  as 
long  as  such  member  serves  as  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  agency 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  President  s  principal  advisor  on  literacy. 

(c)  Quorum,-  One  more  than  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
recommendations  and  proposals  to  the 
President,  but  a  lesser  number  may  meet  for 
other  purposes. 

(d)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  ai 
least  4  times  each  year.  When  a  Council 
member  is  unable  to  attend,  the  Council 
member  shall  appoint  an  appropriate  Assist- 
ant Secretary  or  an  equivalent  individual 
from  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
member  to  represent  the  member  for  that 
meeting. 

(e)  Duties  of  the  Council.  -The  Council 
shall— 

(1)  devise,  coordinate,  and  monitor  exist- 
ing and  other  government  initiatives  to— 

(A)  facilitate  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 
and 

(B)  integrate  the  resources  of  literacy  pro- 
grams across  various  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government: 

(2)  solicit  information  and  advice  from 
representatives  and  expert,s  with  experience 
in  literacy-related  programs,  including  mem- 
bers of  State  and  local  governments,  individ- 
uals from  education,  labor,  and  business. 
National  literacy  organizations.  State  liter- 
acy organizations,  and  local  literacy  organi- 
zations, volunteer  organizations,  service  pro- 
viders, and  community-based  organizations: 

(3)  set  specific  and  measurable  goals  for 
the  Federal  effort  in  the  education  of  illiter- 
ate adults,  children,  and  their  families  so 
that  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  have 
specific  objectives  and  strategies  for  meet- 
ing such  goals: 

(4)  track  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4): 

(5)  issue  a  biennial  report  to  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  progress  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Nation  toward 
enhancing  the  literacy  skills  of  its  people, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation 
required  to  improve  and  expand  Federal  lit- 
eracy programs: 

i6i  develop  model  systems  for  implement- 
ing and  coordinating  Federal  literacy  pro- 
grams which  can  be  replicated  at  the  State 
and  local  level; 

(7)  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among 
reporting  requirements,  the  development  of 
performance  measures,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  for  program  effectiveness 
for  literacy-related  Federal  programs:  and 

(8)  advise  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  with  regard  to— 

(A)  the  formulation  of  policy  guidelines 
and  issues  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Center: 

iB)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  activities  and  projects  of  the  Center 
and  the  identification  of  those  activities  and 
projects  that  address  high  priority  needs 
identified  by  the  Council:  and 

(C)  the  selection  and  operation  of  major 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center. 

(f>  Availability  ok  Funds;  Personnel.— 
The  Department  of  Education,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  each  department  participating  in 
the  Council  shall  contribute  a  total  of 
$100,000  in  salaries,  expenses  and  personnel 
to  support  the   administrative   expenses  of 


the  Council,  The  ACTION  Agency  and  each 
agency  participating  in  the  Council  shall 
contribute  at  least  $20,000  in  salaries,  ex- 
penses and  personnel  to  support  the  admin- 
istrative needs  of  the  Council.  The  adminis- 
trative needs  of  the  Council  may  include 
staffing,  consultants,  supplies  and  travel. 

SEC     10.1.   LITERACY   RELATED   PRIKJRA.MS   IN  THE 
DEPARTME.ST  OF  EDKATION. 

(a)  Coordination.— Section  202  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocation- 
al and  Adult  Education  shall,  in  addition  to 
performing  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  pre.scribe.  shall  have  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  all  literacy  related  programs 
and  policy  initiatives  in  the  Department. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  shall— 

"1 1 )  coordinate  the  staff  resources  and  the 
assistance  provided  to  the  Council: 

"(2)  assist  in  coordinating  the  related  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies:  and 

"(3)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  or  her  responsibilities  as  chairperson  of 
the  Council.", 
SEC   104.  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  LITERACY 

(a)  Purpose— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  enhance  the  national  effort  to  eliminate 
the  current  problem  of  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000  by  improving  research,  development 
and  information  dissemination  through  a 
national  research  center. 

<b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  — 

( 1 )  far  too  little  is  known  about  how  to  im- 
prove access  to.  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of.  adult  literacy  programs,  assessment 
tools,  and  evaluation  efforts: 

(2)  there  is  no  reliable  nor  central  source 
of  information  about  the  existing  knowl- 
edge base  in  the  area  of  literacy: 

(3)  a  National  Center  for  Literacy  would 
provide  a  national  focal  point  for  research, 
technical  assistance  and  research  dissemina- 
tion, policy  analysis,  and  program  evalua- 
tion in  the  area  of  literacy:  and 

(4)  such  a  National  Center  would  facilitate 
a  pooling  of  ideas  and  expertise  across  frag- 
mented programs  and  research  efforts, 

(c)  Program  Authorized.— <  1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  a 
contract  with,  a  qualified  non-profit  organi- 
zation or  institution  or  consortia  of  such  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  to  establish  and 
operate  a  non-profit  National  Center  for 
Literacy  ( hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Center")  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 
Such  grant  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  and  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  and  is  renewable, 

(2)  The  Center  shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  a  director  of  the  Center  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director"): 

(B)  experts  in  the  literacy  field; 

(C)  directors  and  supervisors  for  each  of 
the  major  functions  of  the  Center  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  subsection 
(e);  and 

(D)  professional  and  support  staff, 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council,  shall  select  a  panel  composed 
of  individuals  who  are  not  Federal  employ- 
ees and  who  are  recognized  nationally  as  ex- 
perts in  adult  and  child  literacy  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  a  grant  recipient  under  this 
section 

(4)  The  Center  shall  have  the  ability  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  joint  ventures,  and 
to  form  cooperative  relationships  with  State 
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and  local  agencies,  educational  entities, 
communily  based  organizations,  volunteer 
literacy  organizations,  business  and  labor 
organizations,  and  service  providers,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
functions  of  the  Center. 

( 5 )  The  Center  may  accept,  but  not  solicit, 
private  contributions,  foundation  grants, 
and  other  grants  to  support  the  research 
and  di.ssernination  activities  of  the  Center. 

(6)  The  Center  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, coordinate  and  utilize  existing  re- 
sources that  relate  to  the  mission  of  the 
Center. 

(d)  Application.— Each  organization  or 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

(e>  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  be  u.sed  by  the 
Center  to— 

(1)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research 
on— 

fA)  the  process  by  which  children  and 
adults  learn  to  read  and  develop  basic  skills; 

(B)  problems  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
the  learning  disabled; 

(C)  developing  Instructional  techniques 
and  assessment  tools: 

(D)  the  use  of  technology  and  other  stud- 
ies which  would  advance  the  literacy  knowl- 
edge base,  and  which  would  not  duplicate 
the  work  of  other  research  services  but 
would  build  on  such  research  efforts; 

(E)  the  development  of  models  for  the  ef- 
fective intergenerational  education  of  illiter- 
ate adults  and  their  children; 

(F)  improving  curriculum,  software,  and 
other  literacy  materials  and  to  encourage 
the  training  and  use  of  full-time  profession- 
al adult  educators;  and 

(Gi  addressing  problems  facing  the  limit- 
ed English  proficient,  in  coordination  with 
the  national  clearinghouse  on  literacy  edu- 
cation of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
authorized  under  section  372  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act; 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  tracking  the  development  of  literacy 
and  basic  skills  programs; 

(B)  disseminating  research  findings; 

(C)  disseminating  information  regarding 
exemplary  program  models,  curricula,  and 
training  models,  particularly  models  that 
offer  effective  approaches  to  diagnosing  and 
serving  the  learning  disabled,  prisoners  and 
ex-offenders; 

(Di  the  use  of  technology  and  materials 
development;  and 

(E)  supplementing  the  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  State  literacy  resource 
centers  to  local  literacy  providers; 

(3)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  in  providing  in- 
formation on  Federal,  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sector  literacy  efforts  and  programs, 
teaching  and  assessment  methods,  and  eval- 
uation tools,  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  (including  the  State  literacy  re- 
source centers  established  in  section  354  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act),  as  well  as  to  busi- 
nesses, labor  organizations,  and  voluntary 
groups: 

i4'  conduct  policy  analysis  and  program 
evaluation  activities,  including— 

lAi  the  development  of  a  data  base  on  lit- 
eracy programs: 

<B)  the  development  of  assessment  tools; 

(C)  evaluation  of  progress  made  toward 
national  goals; 

(D)  developing,  collecting,  and  providing 
information,    including    information    about 


State  and  local  programs,  to  facilitate  na 
tional  planrung  and  policy  development  in 
adult  and  child  literacy: 

(E)  developing  model  systems  for  imple- 
menting and  coordinating  Federal  literacy 
programs  which  can  be  replicated  ai  the 
State  and  local  level:  and 

(F)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions regarding— 

(i)  ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among  re- 
porting requirements, 

(ill  the  development  of  performance  meas- 
ures, and 

(iii)  the  development  of  standards  for  pro 
gram  effectiveness  for  literacy-related  Fed- 
eral programs; 

(5)  conduct  a  model  demonstration  pro- 
gram, in  consultation  with  State  education- 
al agencies,  to  demonstrate  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  remediate,  train,  retrain  and 
place  persons  who  do  not  complete  second- 
ary school  or  po.ssess  a  general  equivalency 
diploma; 

(6)  provide  a  toll-free  hotline  for  literacy 
related  information  for  individuals  and  for 
literacy  providers,  which  may  use  private 
contributions; 

(7)  coordinate  with  the  national  clearing- 
house on  literacy  education  of  the  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics  established  pursuant 
to  section  372  of  ihe  Adult  Education  Act: 
and 

(8)  engage  in  activities  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  data  and  collection  of  statis- 
tics related  to  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

tf)  Data.— The  Center  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 'a)(8),  provide  all  interested  parties, 
including  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals, direct  access  to  data  collected  by 
the  Center  for  the  purpo.ses  of  research  and 
acquiring  statistical  information. 

(gj  Pbiority,  -The  Center  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graphs (2).  (3).  and  (6)  of  subsection  (e). 

(h)  Evaluation. — The  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Council  on  progress  made 
in  achieving  national  literacy  goals.  This 
report  shall  include  the  results  of  an  evalua- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public,  as 
well  as  private  sector,  literacy  programs. 

(i)  Authorization  of  Appropriations, -iT  ) 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

'2)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  not  more  than  5  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  u.sed  to  conduct  the  model 
demonstration  program  described  in  section 
103(e)(5). 
SEC.  int.  st.ate  literacy  resource  center 

Subpart  6  of  part  B  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  354: 

•  SE(  ,  X'54,  state  I.ITERAt  Y  RESOl  RCE  CENTER 

■'a)  Purpose,- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  Slate  and  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  efforts  to  eliminate  illiter- 
acy through  a  new  program  of  State  literacy 
resource  center  grants  to— 

"(1)  stimulate  the  coordination  of  literacy 
services. 

"(2)  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  organizations  to  proviiie  literacy  serv- 
ices, and 

"(3)  facilitate  the  sharing  of  literacy  re- 
sources within  the  State. 

I  b  I  Program  Authorized —( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary IS  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pay  the 


Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  operating  State  literacy  resource  cen- 
ters in  such  .States  that  apply  for  grants. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years  and  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000  per  year, 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  contract  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  State  educational 
agency,  a  Slate  office  on  literacy,  a  volun- 
teer organization,  a  community-based  orga- 
nization or  another  nonprofit  entity  to  oper- 
ate a  State  literacy  resource  center.  If  the 
State  educational  agency  does  not  operate 
the  Center,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  selection  of  the  entity  selected 
to  operate  the  Center. 

"(3)  No  State  may  receive  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion for  more  than  3  fiscal  years. 

"Id  Uses  of  Funds.— F\inds  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  development  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  coordination  of  literacy  ac- 
tivities within  the  State  and  with  the  Feder- 
al Government; 

"(2)  activities  related  to  improving  access 
to  literacy  services  in  the  State  through  the 
promotion  of  technology  utilization,  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  service 
providers  to  improve  overall  literacy  pro- 
gram design  and  evaluation,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  among  literacy  service 
providers,  and  other  activities  which  en- 
hance the  delivery  of  literacy  services:  and 

"(3>  the  establishment  of  a  Stale  literacy 
resource  center  which  may— 

"(A)  serve  as  a  link  between  Stale  and 
local  service  providers  and  the  National 
Center  for  Literacy  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
seminating research  and  other  information 
generated  by  the  National  Center  for  Liter- 
acy to  service  providers; 

"(Bi  upgrade  the  system  of  diffusion  and 
adoption  of  siate-of-lhe-art  teaching  meth- 
ods and  technologies; 

"(Ci  assist  in  coordinating  the  delivery  of 
literacy  services  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies; 

"(D)  encourage  government  and  industry 
partnerships,  including  partnerships  among 
small  business,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  community-based  organizations; 

"(E)  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation in  literacy  services; 

"(F)  provide  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments,  com- 
munity-based literacy  organizations,  and 
correctional  education  programs  to  improve 
literacy  policy  and  programs; 

"(G)  train  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  literacy  instructors  in— 

"(i)  .selecting  and  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  state-of-the-art  methodologies, 
instructional  materials,  and  technologies 
such  as— 

"(I)  computer  assisted  instruction. 

"(II)  video  tapes, 

"(III)  interactive  systems,  and 
(IV)  data  link  systems; 

"(ii)  reading  instruction  in  methods  such 
as  Basal  reading  method,  exposure  method, 
intensive  systematic  phonics  method,  lin- 
guistic method.  Ortin-GUllngham  method, 
sight  word  (look-say)  method,  or  whole 
word  method;  and 

"I  iii  I  assessing  learning  style  and  screen- 
ing for  learning  disabilities  and  providing 
individualized  remedial  reading  instruction; 

"(Hi  encourage  and  facilitate  the  training 
of  full-time  professional  adult  educators; 
and 

1 1)  address  new  literacy  issues,  including 
family  literacy,  workplace  literacy,  and  Eng- 
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lish  literacy,  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance as  such  issues  emerge. 

••(d)  Special  Rule— '1'  Each  State  re-:eiv- 
ing  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  may  use 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  such  funds  to 
establish  a  State  advisory  council  on  adult 
education  and  literacy  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  332  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

•I 2)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1  >  may  use  such  funds  to  sup- 
port an  established  State  council  to  the 
extent  that  such  council  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  332  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act. 

•(e)  Application  — (1  i  Each  State  desiring 
a  grant  under  thi.s  section  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner  and  containing  or  accompa 
nied  by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

■•<A)  describe  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

•IB)  include  a  statewide  plan  with  measur- 
able goals  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
within  the  State,  including  an  implementa- 
tion plan  describing— 

•■(i)  strategies  to  facilitate  the  maximum 
participation  of  community-based  organiza 
tions,  volunteer  organizations  and  other 
nongoverrunental  entities  in  statewide  liter 
acy  efforts;  and 

•■(ii)  procedures  for  the  coordination  of  lit- 
eracy activities  in  the  State  conducted  by 
public  and  private  organizations,  and  for  en- 
hancing the  systems  of  service  delivery. 

•(C)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will  use  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

•■(2)  Each  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
required  by  paragraph  (l)(Bi  to  the  State 
Advisory  Council  of  Adult  Education  and 
Literacy  60-days  before  submission  for 
review  and  comment.  The  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education  and  Literacy 
shall  transmit  such  comments  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

•■(f)  Payments;  Federal  Share.~~i1)  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  having  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d).  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
tivities descrit)ed  in  the  application. 

••(2)  The  Federal  share— 

••(A)  for  'he  first  2  fiscal  years  in  which 
the  Stale  receives  funds  under  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent;  and 

••(B)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
State  receives  funds  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent. 

•■<g)  Non-Federal  Share.— (1)  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. 

•■(h)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  part  A  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act  exceeds 
$160,000,000  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.'. 

TITLE  II— WORKFORCE  LITERACY 

SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  •Workforce 
Literacy  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2OT.  STATEME.NT  OF  PIRPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 


'  1 )  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  adults 
who  lack  the  level  of  literacy  skills  requisite 
lo  effective  citizenship  and  productive  em- 
ployment; 

(2 1  to  expand  and  improve  the  current 
system  for  delivering  and  accessing  adult 
education  services,  including  the  use  of  com- 
munity based  organizations,  and  including 
the  delivery  of  such  services  to  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  adults; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  adult 
education  teacher  training  programs;  and 

i4)   to   increase  the  number  of   full-time 
professional  adult  educators. 
SEC  2(1.1   ADII.T  El)t  cation  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  — 
Section  313(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  There"  and  inserting  '(1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  there"; 

(2)  striking  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1993"  and  inserting  "and 
fiscal  year  1990";  and 

(3)  iruserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

•(21  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  an  amount  equal  to  ihe  appropriations 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  plus 
$100,000,000. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  in  any 
fiscal  year  that  a  majority  of  the  illiterate 
population  assisted  under  this  title  has  been 
served,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  listed  in  paragraph  '1)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made.'". 

lb)  Use  of  FVnds;  Local  Applications.— 
Section  322  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  is 
amended— 

il)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(li  by  striking  "only  if  the  applicable 
local  educational  agency  has  been  consulted 
with  and  has  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  application  of  such  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution  "  and  inserting 
■  only  if  the  grant  application  from  such  en- 
tities to  the  State  has  been  made  available 
to  the  applicable  local  educational  agency 
for  review  and  comment"; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  •if  any."  after  •agency.": 

(3)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(1)  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  sentence:  'Each 
State  educational  agency  receiving  financial 
a-ssistance  under  this  subpart  shall  assure 
direct  and  equitable  access  lo  Federal  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies,  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  community-based 
organizations,  and  institutions  which  serve 
educationally  disadvantaged  adults."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by— 

(A)  striking  'any  consultation"  and  insert- 
ing 'the  opportunity  to  comment";  and 
IB)  striking    taken  place  is"  and  inserting 
been  "; 

(5)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(4)(A). 
strike  the  period  and  insert:  '.  particularly 
those  adults  with  a  reading  alDility  below 
the  fifth  grade  level,  and  those  adults  who 
reside  in  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of 
adults  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education  or  its  equivalent.";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (b)<2)  by  striking  "20  per- 
cent" and  inserting  "25  percent". 

(c)  State  Advisory  Council.— (1)  The 
heading  to  section  332  of  the  Adult  Educa- 


tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "AND  LIT- 
ERACY" before  the  period. 
(2)  Section  332  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
laXl)  by  striking  •adult  education,  appoint- 
ed by  :he  Governor"  and  inserting  "adult 
education  and  literacy,  appointed  by.  and 
responsible  to.  the  Governor"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(aid)  by  striking  all  beginning  with  'con- 
sist" through  the  end  period  and  inserting 
'consists  of— 

"(A)  representatives  of  public  education; 

•■(B)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
sector  employment; 

"(Ci  representatives  of  recognized  State 
labor  organizations; 

••(D)  representatives  of  private,  voluntary. 
and  community-based  literacy  organiza- 
tions; 

•■(E)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a 
State,  or  the  designee  of  such  individual; 
and 

•'(F)  representatives  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing State  agencies: 

••(i)  the  State  education  agency; 

"(ii)  the  State  job  training  agency; 

••(iii)  the  State  human  services  agency: 

■■(iv)  the  State  public  assistance  agency; 

•■(V)  the  State  library  program;  and 

'■(vi)  the  State  economic  development 
agency. 

The  Council  shall  also  include  officers  of 
the  State  government  whose  agencies  pro- 
vide funding  for  literacy  services  or  who 
may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Council  to  serve  when- 
ever matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
agency  headed  by  such  an  officer  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  Council.  The  Council 
shall  also  include  classroom  teachers  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  results  in 
teaching  children  or  adults  to  read."; 

(C)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  •The  Governor's 
senior  advisor  on  literacy  shall  serve  as 
chairperson  of  the  Council.  One  member 
more  than  one  half  of  the  members  on  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  recommendations 
and  proposals  to  the  Governor,  but  a  lesser 
number  of  members  may  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  other  purposes."; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  after  the  first  sen- 
tence: ■The  State  advisory  council  shall 
meet  at  least  4  times  each  year.";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (f)  by— 

(i)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (9)  and  ( 10).  respectively; 

(ii)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  review  and  comment  on  the  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  354(d)(2)  and 
submit  such  comments  to  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  set  specific  and  measurable  goals  for 
the  State  effort  in  the  long-term  education 
of  illiterate  adults,  children,  and  their  fami- 
lies that  are  consistent  with  the  Federal 
effort  so  that  all  appropriate  State  agencies 
have  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for 
meeting  such  goals  and  there  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  achieving  such  goals: 

"(4)  track  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  paragrapli  (3): 

"(5)  coordinate  and  monitor  initiatives 
to— 

"(A)  facilitate  the  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
and 

"(B)  integrate  the  resources  of  literacy 
programs  across  various  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  State  government; 


•'(6)  disseminate  information  on  State, 
local,  and  private  sector  literacy  efforts; 

■•(7)  recommend  policies  for  establishing 
model  systems  for  implementing  and  coordi- 
nating State  literacy  programs  which  can  be 
replicated  at  the  local  level;  and 

•'(8)  implement  reporting  requirements, 
standards  for  outcomes,  performance  meas- 
ures, and  program  effectiveness  in  Staie 
programs,  that  are  consistent  with  those 
proposed  by  the  National  Literacy  2000  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Council:  ":  and 

(iii)  in  paragraph  '9)  (as  redesignated  in 
clause  (i))  by  inserting  the  Governor  and" 
after  "advise". 

(d)  State  Plan.— Section  342'c)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  report  the  amount  of  administrative 
funds  spent  on  program  improvements;  and 

"(15)  contain  assurances  that  financial  as- 
sistance provided  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  used  to  assist  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams, and  to  develop  new  programs  for 
adults  whose  lack  of  basic  skills— 

••(A)  renders  such  adults  unemployable: 

••(B)  keeps  employed  or  unemployed 
adults  from  functioning  independently  in 
society;  and 

••(C)  severely  reduces  the  ability  of  such 
adults  to  positively  impact  the  literacy  of 
their  children.  ". 

(e)  Teacher  Training.— ( 1 )  Section  353  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(B): 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(C)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraphs  ( 3 )  and  1 4 ): 

"(3)  training  professional  teachers,  volun- 
teers, and  administrators,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  training— 

••(A)  full-time  professional  adult  educa- 
tors: 

"(B)  minority  adult  educators; 

"(C)  limited  English  proficiency  adult  edu- 
cators; and 

■•(D)  teachers  to  recognize  and  more  effec- 
tively serve  illiterate  individuals  with  learn- 
ing disabilities,  and  with  a  reading  ability 
below  the  fifth  grade  level;  and 

'•(4)  training  the  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  in  reading  instruction  meth- 
otls  such  as  the  Basal  reading  method,  expo- 
sure method,  intensive  systematic  phonics 
method,  linguistic  method.  Ortin-Gilling- 
ham  method,  sight  word  (look-say) 
method,  or  whole  word  method.": 

(D)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c):  and 

(E)  inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
(b)  after  subsection  (a): 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— If  the  amount  allot- 
ted to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  15  percent  of  such  excess  shall  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  training  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(3).". 

(2)  Section  353  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "10"  and 
inserting  "15";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'(b)  Special  Rule.— At  least  7.5  percent  of 
the  15  percent  reserved  pursuant  to  subsec- 


tion (a)  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a).". 

(3)(A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(2i  shall  lake  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  exceeds 
$200,000,000  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(f)  Business.  Industry.  Labor,  and  Educa- 
tion Partnerships  for  Workplace  Liter- 
acy.—Section  371  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  ".  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Administration,  "  after  "Secretary"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(4>  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (C).  (D).  and  (E).  as  subpara- 
graphs (D).  (E).  and  (F).  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  (O  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  contain  assurances  that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  received 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
professional  teacher  or  volunteer  training 
(including  training  regarding  the  identifica- 
tion and  teaching  of  learning  disabled  indi- 
viduals) or  technical  assistance  (including 
technical  assistance  in  implementing  pro- 
grams); ": 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection  (a): 

"(5)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions from  partnerships  which  include  small 
businesses.  ";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

••(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(g)  Education  Programs  for  Commercial 
Drivers.— Part  C  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follow^ing  new  section  373; 

•SEC    37.1    EDICATION    PROGRAMS   FOR  COMMER 
ClAt  DRIVERS. 

■•(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  commercial  drivers  which  are 
necessary  to  successfully  complete  the 
knowledge  lest  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

••(b)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  aduli  education  programs 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. Nothing  in  this  sut»section  shall  be 
construed  lo  require  Slates  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  from  Slate  funds. 

••(c)  Eligible  Individuals.— Individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in- 
clude— 

••(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers: 

•■(2)  colleges,  universities,  or  community 
colleges; 

■•(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams: and 

■•(4)  labor  organizations,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers;  and 


■•(5)  any  other  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion the  Secretary  finds  that  would  most  ef- 
ficiently educate  commercial  drivers. 

••(d)  Dekinition.- The  term  commercial 
driver'  means  an  individual  required  to  pos- 
sess a  commercial  driver's  license  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  "Vehicle  Safely  Act  of 
1986. 

■■(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992.". 

SE(    204  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE 

Section  1531(b)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
1 5)  after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  teachers  and  school  counselors  to 
identify,  particularly  in  the  early  grades, 
students  with  reading  and  related  problems 
which  place  such  students  at  risk  for  illiter- 
acy in  their  adult  years:  ". 

SEC  20.5.  GAO  STl  DY. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  update  the  1975  study  entitled 
■The  Adult  Basic  Education  Program; 
Progress  in  Reducing  Illiteracy  and  Im- 
provements Needed"  within  18  months  of 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— FAMILIES  FOR  LITERACY 
SEC  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Families 
for  Literacy  Act  of  1990^. 

SEC.  302.  STATE.MENT  OF  PI  RK)SE 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  break  the 
inlergenerational  cycle  of  illiteracy  by  im- 
proving the  parenting  and  basic  skills  of 
adults  in  order  lo— 

(1)  foster  learning  among  the  children  of 
illiterate  adults: 

(2)  foster  family-oriented  approaches  lo 
reducing  illilerEwry: 

(3)  address  illiteracy  through  the  social 
environment  in  which  children  are  bom  and 
raised:  and 

(4)  foster  the  detection  of  disabilities  or 
developmental  problems  that  might  hinder 
future  learning. 

SEC.  J03.  EVEN  START. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  1059  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•SEC  105S  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Indians.— Section  1052  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  2742)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  and  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations."  after  "such  agencies" 
in  subsection  (a). 

'2)  by  inserting  '.  Indian  tribes,  and  tribal 
organizations"  after  'States"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

••(1)  The  term  State'  includes  each  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

••(2)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  tribal 
organization"  have  the  respective  meaning 
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given  to  each  of  those  terms  under  section  4 
of  the  Indian  SelfDeterminalion  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U  S.C  450b)   '. 
SK(    liM   KAMII.IKS  foK  I.ITKKA(  >  fRni.KAM 

(a I  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  section 
IS  to  provide  assistance  to  nonprofit  entities, 
or  consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit  enti- 
ties. State  educational  agency,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  public  agencies,  to 
iiutiatt  education  programs  and  services  for 
children  aged  3  and  under  and  their  parents 
to  enhance  the  early  literacy  developmental 
process  of  such  children,  particularly  target- 
ing functionally  illiterate  parents  and  their 
children  to  enhance  the  literacy  building  ca- 
pabilities of  such  parents  and  their  children. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
children  participating  in  Slate  Parents  as 
Teachers  programs  and  similar  programs 
have  more  advanced  cognitive  skills,  lan- 
guage ability,  and  social  skills  than  their 
preschool  age  counterparts. 

<c>  Grants  Authorized.— (1 )  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  make  grants  to 
nonprofit  entities,  or  consortia  of  businesses 
(including  small  business),  nonprofit  enti- 
ties. State  educational  agency,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  public  agencies  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  estab 
lishing  intergenerational  learning  programs 
and  services  for  children  aged  3  and  under 
and  their  parents,  in  order  to  monitor,  and 
improve  the  early  developmental  progress 
of  the  children,  c-3pecially  in  literacy  devel- 
opmental skills. 

(2)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  appli- 
cants whose  programs  primarily  serve  hard- 
to-serve  populations,  including— 

I  A)  teenaged  parents: 

iB)  illiterate  parents: 

(C)  economically  disadvantaged  parents: 

iDi  offenders  and  their  families: 

(El  unemployed  parents; 

(P)  learning  disabled  parents:  and 

iGi  non-English  speaking  parents. 

(3)(  A)  Each  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  an  amount  which  is  not 
less  than  $100,000  nor  more  than  $750,000. 

fB)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  awarded  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
size  of  the  population  to  be  served,  the  size 
of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  the  financial 
resources  of  such  population  and  area. 

i4)  The  Federal  share— 

<Ai  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  90  percent: 

(Bi  for  the  second  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  80  percent: 

(C)  for  the  third  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  "0  percent: 

I  Di  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  60  percent:  and 

(El  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  50  percent 

<d)  Application  -Each  nonprofit  entity, 
or  consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit  enti- 
ties. State  educational  agency,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  or  other  public  agencies  de- 
siring a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

111  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought:  and 


(2)  contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(e)  Staff  Teams— (1)  Each  nonprofit 
entity,  or  consortia  of  businesses,  nonprofit 
entities.  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  other  public  agencies 
receiving  assistance  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  employ  and  train  staff  teams  of  early 
childhood  educators,  literacy  educators  or 
parent  educators  to  provide— 

(A)  literacy  education  for  adults: 

(B)  parenting  education  for  adults: 

<C)  screening  for  language  disorders, 
learning  disabilities,  and  hearing  and  vision 
problems: 

(D)  prereading  and  other  developmental 
skills  for  children  aged  3  and  under: 

lE)  structured  time  for  parents  to  use 
newly  acquired  skills  with  their  children: 
and 

iF)  referral  services  for  families,  including 
referrals  for  drug  rehabilitation,  counseling, 
health  care,  or  assessment  and  remediation 
of  learning  disabilities. 

<2)  Each  nonprofit  entity  or  consortia  of 
businesses,  nonprofit  entities.  State  educa- 
tional agency,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  agencies  receiving  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  .section  shall  employ,  select, 
and  pronde  training  for.  staff  teams  on  the 
basis  of — 

I  A)  experience  in  working  with  children 
and  families: 

(Bi  a  degree  In  special  education  or  learn- 
ing disabilities: 

(C)  a  bachelor's  degree  in  child  develop- 
ment, psychology,  or  education: 

(D)  experience  in  social  work,  child  care, 
pediatrics,  family  counseling:  and 

(E)  experience  in  teaching  reading. 

(f)  Community  Advisory  Councils.— fl' 
Elach  nonprofit  entity,  or  consortia  of  busi- 
nesses, nonprofit  entitles,  parents.  State 
educational  agency,  local  educational  agen- 
cies or  other  public  agencies  which  receives 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  establish 
community  advisory  councils  to  provide— 

'A)  outreach  services,  including  outreach 
services  to  non-English  speaking  parents. 

iB)  notification  to  local  family  courts  of 
the  existence  of  the  Families  for  Literacy 
Program. 

'O  family  referral  services. 

(D)  public  relations  sen-ices,  and 

IE)  recruiting  drives. 

<2)  The  community  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1).  shall  hire  staff 
as  well  as  utilize  volunteers.  Volunteers  may 
refer  individuals  into  the  Families  for  Liter- 
acy Program  and  from  the  Families  for  Lit- 
eracy Program  into  services  such  as— 

<A)  the  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children: 

(B)  well-baby  clinics; 

<C)  literacy  programs: 

(D)  speech,  language,  and  hearing  special- 
ists: 

(E)  learning  disabilities  specialists:  and 

(F)  child  abuse  services. 

(g)  Non-Federal  Share.— (1)  The  portion 
of  the  costs  described  in  subsection  'O  that 
are  not  paid  from  a  grant  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  equipment  or 
services. 

(2)  Each  nonprofit  entity,  or  consortia  of 
businesses,  nonprofit  entities.  State  educa- 
tional agency,  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  agencies  receiving  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  use  funds  received 
under  chapter  2  of  the  Augustus  F.  Haw 
kins-Robert    T.    Stafford    Elementary    and 


Secondary  School  Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1988  to  pay  the  portion  of  the 
costs  described  in  subsection  'o  that  are  not 
paid  from  a  grant  provided  under  thi.s  sec- 
tion, 
(h)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  (hat  term  in 
section  1471  of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Second 
ary  School  Improvement  Act  of  1988. 

(2)  The  term  "parent"  includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

1 3)  The  term  "family"  includes  all  primary 
child  care  givers  in  addition  to  parents. 

(i)  Family  Literacy  Public  Broadcasting 
Pfogram.— il)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Corpora- 
lion  for  Public  Broadcasting  to  arrange  for 
the  production  and  dissemination  of  family 
literacy  programming  and  accompanying 
materials  which  would  assist  parents  in  im- 
proving family  literacy  .skills  and  language 
development.  In  producing  and  developing 
such  programming,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  public  broadcasting  stations 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

(2)  After  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph 111  is  produced,  the  Corporation  for 
I*ublic  Broadcasting  shall  arrange  to  have 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  materi- 
als for  distribution  at  sites  chosen  from 
among— 

(Ai  State  and  local  libraries  operating  lit- 
eracy programs,  and 

IB  I  nonprofit  entities  serving  hard-to- 
serve  populations  as  defined  in  section 
304(bii2i.  including  community-based  orga- 
nizations, volunteer  organizations  and  other 
nongovernmental  entities. 

1 3 1  The  audio  and  video  instructional 
media  materials  described  in  paragraph  I2) 
shall  be  used  at  sites  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  and  on  a  loan  basis,  distributed  to  fami- 
lies. 

14)  One  year  after  distribution  of  the 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  materi- 
als, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  the  audio  and  video  instruc- 
tional media  materials  produced  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  such  audio  and  video  in- 
structional media  materials'  contribution  in 
promoting  literacy. 

(j)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
U)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  and 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
appropriated  for  section  1059  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  exceeds  $30,000,000  and  each  fi.scal 
year  thereafter,  there  arc  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991 
and  such  sum.s  as  may  be  necessary  in  each 
of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  1994,  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  provi.sions  of  thi.s  .section. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1991  to  carry 
out  the  provi.sions  of  subsection  li),  of  which 
$100,000  shall  be  re.served  for  reproducing 
and  distributing  programming  or  audio  and 
video  in.structional  media  materials. 

TlTl.K  IV— BOOKS  FOR  K.4MII.IKS 

SKI     101    SHORT  Tin. K. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Books  for 
Families  Literacy  Act  of  1990"". 
SK(    4112  STATK.MKNT  Of  PI  RfOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enhance 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  public  librar- 
ies to  combat  illiteracy  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  public  literacy  services  as  such 


services  relate  to  overcoming  the  condition 
of  illiteracy  in  the  Nation. 

SE(     40:)    INEXPENSIVE  BOOK  DISTRIHI TION  PRO- 
CRAM. 

(a)  Priority.— Section  1563(b)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by— 

( 1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2): 

( 2 )  by  redesignating  paragraph  <  3 1  as 
paragraph  (4):  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  i2): 

"■(3)  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  contractor  will 
give  priority  in  the  selection  of  additional 
local  programs  to  programs  and  projects 
which  serve  children  and  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"lA)  low-income  children  (particularly 
such  children  in  high  poverty  areas): 

"(B)  children  at-risk': 

"(C)  disabled  children: 

"(D)  emotionally  disturbed  children: 

"(E)  foster  children: 

"(F)  homeless  children; 

"•(G)  migrant  children: 

"(H)  children  without  access  to  libraries: 

"(1)  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  chil- 
dren: and 

"(J)  children  whose  parents  are  institu- 
tionalized or  incarcerated:  and  ". 

(b)  Study— The  Contractor  shall  report 
to  the  Department  of  Education  annually 
regarding  the  number  and  description  of 
the  additional  programs  funded  under  sub- 
section 1563(a)(3)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SE(  .  404.  LIBRARY  LITERACY  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and  "  after  paragraph  (4): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7): 

"(6)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  section  602  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993,  1994.  and  1995:  and 

"(7)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  section  603.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and 
1995.". 

(b)  Books.  Tapes,  and  Computer  Soft- 
ware.—Section  601(c)(2)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "programs  "  a  comma  and 
"including  books,  tapes,  and  computer  soft- 
ware". 

(c)  Priority.— Section  601  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams and  services  which— 

"(1)  will  be  delivered  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  which  have  highest  concentrations  of 
adults  who  do  not  have  a  secondary  educa- 
tion or  its  equivalent,  and  which— 

"(A)  have  few  community  or  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described 
under  this  section  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, or 

"(B)  have  low  per  capita  income,  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment:  and 


"(2)  coordinate  with  literacy  organizations 
and  community  based  organizations  provid- 
ing literacy  services."'. 

SEC.    405.    state    AND    LlKAL    PCBLIC    LIBRARY 
(.RA.VrS. 

Title  VI  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sections  at  the  end  thereof; 

SEC  (502  MODEL  LIBRARY  LITERACY  CENTERS. 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  provide  for  a  library 
literacy  demonstration  grant  program  to 
help  overcome  illiteracy  throughout  the 
Nation  by  establishing  model  library  liter- 
acy centers  with  resources  and  facilities  to 
assist  those  in  need  of  literacy  training  and 
access  to  reading  materials. 

"(b)  Grants  Authorized.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants  to  State  and  local  public  libraries  to 
establish  exemplary  model  programs. 

"(2)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $200,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 
"(3)  Each  State  or  local  public  library  re- 
ceiving assistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  receive  1  grant  per  fiscal  year  for  a 
maximum  of  5  fiscal  years. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  2  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  4(a)(6)  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  grant  program  set  forth 
in  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  select  an  expert 
in  library  literacy  activities  to  administer 
the  grant  program  set  forth  in  this  section. 

"(c)  Application.— (1)  Each  State  or  local 
public  library  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

"(B)  describe  an  innovative  approach  to 
public  library  literacy  activities; 

"(C)  substantiate  the  potential  as  to  how 
the  library  profession  will  benefit  from  the 
demonstration  grant  and  the  national  sig- 
nificance of  the  demonstration  grant: 

"(D)  provide  a  detailed  description  of  how 
the  demonstration  grant  will  impact  on  illit- 
eracy within  the  applicant's  community: 

"(E)  set  forth  any  special  evidence  for  the 
need  for  such  a  demonstration  grant: 

"(F)  describe  how  the  results  of  the  dem- 
onstration grant  will  be  evaluated  and  dis- 
seminated: 

"(G)  indicate  the  potential  of  the  demon- 
stration grant  for  achieving  replicability 
and  for  serving  as  a  viable  model:  and 

"(H)  provide  evidence  that  the  demonstra- 
tion grant  — 

"(i)  was  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  State  library  agency  and  with  leading 
experts  in  adult  literacy,  and 

"(ii)  takes  into  account  literacy  research. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  peer  review  panel  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d).  shall  develop  regulations 
regarding  the  criteria  for  awarding  grants 
and  approving  applications  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  Peer  Review  Panel.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  peer  review  panel  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  establishing  criteria  for 
awarding  grants  and  approving  applications 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
point such  technical  experts  and  consult- 
ants to  the  peer  review  panel  as  may  be 
useful  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
peer  review  panel. 


■SEC.  603    INEXPENSIVE  BOOK  DISTRIBLTION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  Reading  is  Funda- 
mental, a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  motivates  children  to  learn  to  read, 
to  support  and  promote  the  establishment 
of  reading  motivation  programs  which  in- 
clude the  distribution  of  inexr>ensive  books. 
Such  contract  shall  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  target  rural  and 
urban  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  and 
students. 

"(b)  Use  of  I=\inds.— The  contract  author- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
that  Reading  is  Fundamental  use  the  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  title  to— 

"1 1)  increase  access  to  children's  books  for 
parents,  with  priority  being  given  to  parents 
of  newborns  through  children  aged  5:  and 

"(2)  develop  motivational  materials  to 
reach  parents  most  disconnected  from  the 
education  community,  by  making  children's 
books  available  in  such  places  as  welfare  of- 
fices, health  facilities,  homeless  shelters, 
migrant  labor  facilities,  public  housing  de- 
velopments, and  local  offices  which  adminis- 
ter the  Supplemental  Food  Program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966."'. 

TITLE  V—STl  DENTS  FOR  LITERACY 

SEf    501.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Students 
for  Literacy  Act  of  1990  ". 

SEC  .  502.  STATE.MENT  OF  PI  RPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  promote 
the  development,  location,  and  placement  of 
community  service  jobs  for  students  in  the 
area  of  literacy  tutoring,  outreach,  and 
training  under  the  Work-Study  Programs 
set  forth  in  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC  503  STl  DENT  LITERACY  CORPS. 

Section  146  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•SEC   M6.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.'". 

SEt    .504  WORK-Sn  DY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  441(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriatiors.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  $656,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991."". 

(bi  Contents  of  Agreement. — Section 
443(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  inserting  after 
the  comma  the  following:  "except  that  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  literacy  training  programs  pursu- 
ant to  section  447(b)(2)":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by— 

(A)  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(B)  inserting  'and'"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

(C)  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  students  employed  in  the  literacy 
work-study  training  programs  described  in 
section  447(b)(2)  shall  be  100  percent:  ". 

(c)  Job  Location  and  Development  Pro- 
grams—Section  446(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 
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"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (IMB) 
shall  not  apply  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  442  for  the  creation  and  placement 
of  literacy  related  positions  for  students,  in- 
cluding students  working  with  existing  local 
literacy  organizations.". 

TITLE  VI— VOLUNTEERS  FOR  LITERACY 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Volunteers 
for  Literacy  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  tn.  STATEMENT  OF  PIRPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  develop, 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  expand  the  ca- 
pacity of  both  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  to  combat  illiteracy 
through  the  use  of  volunteers. 

SEC.  M3.  irNlVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  LrTERACY 

Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  114  the  following  new 
section: 

"UNIVniSITY  YEAR  FOR  LITERACY 

"Sbc.  115.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
and  conditions  in  sections  112  and  113.  the 
Director  shall  make  grants  and  contracts 
for.  or  both,  a  program  of  full-time  volun- 
teer service  to  be  known  as  University  Year 
for  Literacy.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
shall  be  to  establish  and  support  innovative 
ways  to  use  full-time  students  enrolled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  volunteers 
in  addressing  and  solving  the  broad  range  of 
problems  facing  illiterate  and  functionally 
illiterate  individuals,  and  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  organizations  involved  in  combating 
illiteracy  and  the  problems  of  illiterate  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  In  recruiting  University  Year  for  Lit- 
eracy volunteers,  priority  shall  be  given  to 
individuals  pursuing  a  course  of  study  that 
is  related  to,  or  likely  to  lesul  to,  a  career  in 
a  field  related  to  addressing  the  problem  of 
illiteracy.". 

SEC.  (M.  LITERACY  CHALLENGE  CRA.STS. 

Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"LITERACY  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

"Sec.  125.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  award  challenge  grants  to  eligible  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing, operating  or  expanding  community  or 
employee  literacy  programs  or  projects  that 
Include  the  use  of  full-time  or  part-time  vol- 
unteers as  one  method  of  addressing  illiter- 
acy. 

"(b)  Each  eligible  organization  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  an  application  in  such 
form  and  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 
E^ach  such  application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought, 

"(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible 
organization  will  provide  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project. 

"(3)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Director,  that  the  literacy  project  will  be 
operated  in  cooperation  with  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  in- 
terested in.  and  qualified  to,  combat  illiter- 
acy in  the  community  where  the  project  is 
to  be  conducted,  and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  ir. formation  and 
assurances  as  the  Directsi  may  reasonably 
require. 


(CM IX A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  or  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion administered  by  a  public  agency,  a  non- 
profit organization  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2),  or  a  private, 
for-profit  organization  shall  not  exceed— 
"(i)  80  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year: 
"(ii)  70  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

liii)  60  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 
(Bi  The  non-Federal  share  paid  by  a  pri- 
vate, for-profit  organization  shall  be  in  cash. 
"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
program  or  project  administered  by  a  non- 
profit community-based  organization  shall 
not  exceed— 
"(A)  90  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year: 
■<B)  80  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

(C)  70  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 
(3)  The  non-Federal  share  provided  by  a 
public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  organization 
may  be  provided  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  and  may  include  the  use  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.". 

SE(    605  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

<a)  Part  B  of  Title  I.— Section  501(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by— 

'1)  inserting  ■(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

1 2)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  3 
and  in  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  115(a). 

"'3)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless— 

"(A)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  under  part  A  of 
title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of 
volunteer  service  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  501(d)(1)  for  the  VISTA 
Program;  and 

■(B)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under  part  A 
of  title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at  least 
the  same  years  of  volunteer  service  as  were 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Part  C  of  Title  I.— Section  501(c)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  in  addition  to  the  amoiuits  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $7,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  and  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993  for  Literacy  Challenge  Grants 
under  section  125. 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless— 

"(A)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  under  part  A  of 
title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of 
volunteer  service  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  501(d)(1)  for  the  VISTA 
Program;  and 

"(B)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under  part  A 
of  title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at  least 
the  same  years  of  volunteer  service  as  were 
provided  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
fiscal  year.". 


SEC.  <i06.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2  of  Public  Law 
81-874  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)  The  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to 
own  Federal  property,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  where— 

"(1)  prior  to  the  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, the  United  States  owned  Federal  prop- 
erty meeting  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1); 
and 

"(2)  the  United  States  transfers  a  portion 
of  the  property  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  another  non-taxable  entity,  and  the 
United  States— 

"(A)  restricts  some  or  any  construction  on 
such  property; 

"(B)  requires  that  the  property  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  public  purposes  for  which 
it  was  conveyed; 

"(C)  requires  the  grantee  of  the  property 
to  report  to  the  Federal  Government  (or  its 
agent)  setting  forth  information  on  the  use 
of  the  property; 

"(D)  prohibits  the  sale,  lease  assignment 
or  other  disposal  of  the  property  unless  to 
another  eligible  government  agency  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (or  its  agent);  and 

"(E)  reserves  to  the  Federal  Government 
a  right  of  reversion  at  any  time  the  Federal 
Government  (or  its  agent)  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  National  Defense.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agxeed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  vote,  which  had  previously 
been  scheduled  for  this  time,  has  been 
moved  to  2:15  p.m.  Accordingly,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  1 
p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LENGTHENING  THE  SCHOOL 
YEAR— S,  2034,  S.  2035 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  two  important 
pieces  of  education  legislation:  S.  2034, 
which  would  establish  a  national  coun- 
cil on  educational  goals  and  establish  a 
national  report  card;  and  S.  2035, 
which  would  create  a  national  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  advisability  of 
lengthening  the  school  year  and 
school  day. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  familiar  with  both 
pieces  of  legislation.  In  fact,  lengthen- 
ing the  school  year  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  championed  for  years.  I  believe, 
however,  that  any  such  effort  must 
recognize  that  an  increase  in  either 


the  school  year  or  the  school  day  must 
be  predicated  upon  a  very  needed  in- 
crease in  teacher  compensation. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  longtime  interest  and  leadership 
shown  by  Senator  Pell,  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  in 
this  very  important  issue.  He  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2035,  and  was  most  help- 
ful in  suggesting  language  that  would 
make  clear  that  a  lengthening  of 
either  the  school  day  or  the  school 
year,  or  both,  must  involve  an  increase 
in  teacher  pay  for  the  additional 
teaching  responsibilities  that  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  what  kind  of 
consideration  he  envisions  for  these 
bills,  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  issues  addressed  by 
both  bills  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs,  but  we 
have  yet  to  consider  them  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Since  both  bills  deal  with  edu- 
cation and  touch  directly  upon  in- 
struction, my  hope  would  be  that  we 
might  consider  them  during  the  sched- 
uled hearings  on  teacher  legislation.  I 
would  also  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  might  be 
willing  to  testify  at  one  of  those  hear- 
ings and  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
formation gathered  at  the  hearings  he 
chaired  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  am  especially  grateful 
that  my  bills  will  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  teacher  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee. I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  final 
note,  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  my 
strong  and  long-held  interest  in  a 
longer  school  year.  For  years  I  have 
carried  with  me  a  chart  showing  how 
the  United  States  ranks  with  other  na- 
tions when  comparing  the  length  of 
the  school  year.  We  do  not  fare  well. 
The  average  length  of  the  school  year 
in  the  United  States  is  180  days.  In 
Japan,  however,  it  is  243.  In  South 
Korea,  220;  in  Italy,  216;  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  210;  in  Thailand.  200;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  196;  in  Canada,  196; 
and  in  France,  190. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
increased  school  year,  and  believe  the 
idea  of  a  commission  to  study  the  con- 
cept is  an  excellent  one.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  any  such  study 
must  not  neglect  that  a  lengthened 
school  year  must  be  based  upon  an  in- 
crease in  teacher  compensation.  Any 
study  that  did  not  involve  recognition 


of  that  precept  would  be  "not  worth 
its  weight  in  gold." 

Finally,  we  must  also  look  carefully 
at  the  quality  of  the  Instruction  that 
is  offered  in  a  lengthened  school  year. 
Our  work  will  go  for  naught  if  the  in- 
struction of  a  lengthened  school  year 
fails  to  be  of  the  highest  quality  possi- 
ble. That  is  why  this  question  is  so 
critically  linked  to  strengthening  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
This  means  attracting  more  talented 
men  and  women  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  it  also  means  inservice 
programs  that  will  enable  those  al- 
ready in  the  classroom  to  improve 
their  teaching  methods  and  add  depth 
to  the  understanding  of  their  disci- 
pline. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  the  interest  he  has  shown 
in  a  matter  that  is  dear  to  my  heart, 
and  I,  too.  look  forward  to  working 
with  him. 


HONORING  THE  DUPREE,  SD. 
EDWIN  HODGDON  AMERICAN 
LEGION  POST  124 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  short  letter  from 
Dorothy  Serr  of  Dupree.  SD,  describ- 
ing the  activities  conducted  by  the 
local  American  Legion  Post  and  Auxil- 
iary in  commemoration  of  Veterans 
Day.  I  thought  that  this  narrative 
would  be  fitting  to  enter  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  as  an  example  of 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  and  conunu- 
nity  involvement  championed  by  our 
President  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  The  Edwin  Hodgdon  Post  in- 
volves the  entire  community  in  its  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day.  This  is  how 
that  important  holiday  should  be  ob- 
served in  every  community  in  this 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dorothy  Serr's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edwin  Hodgdon  Unit  124, 
American  Legion  Auxiliary, 

Dupree.  SD.  Jan.  29.  1990. 
Senator  Larry  F*ressler, 
Washington.  DC. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Pressler;  The 
Dupree,  South  Dakota  Edwin  Hodgdon  Post 
124  and  Auxiliary  Unit  124  each  year 
present  a  Veterans'  Day  Program  at  the 
school.  The  entire  school  enrollment  attend 
the  program.  Also,  the  public  is  invited. 
Briefly,  our  program  consists  of  the  Pledge 
to  the  Flag,  prayer,  special  music,  special 
presentations  by  Legion  and  Auxiliary  mem- 
bers, and  usually  a  patriotic  film.  The 
Legion  always  advances  the  colors. 

Prior  to  Veterans'  Day.  I— the  Auxiliary 
Americanism  Chairman— visit  the  FMrst 
Grade  rooms  and  present  small  flags  to  each 
youngster  after  listening  to  them  recite  the 
Pledge  to  the  Flag  and  instructing  them  on 
the  care  of  the  f:-ig. 
Respect  fuhy, 

Dorothy  M.  Serr. 


DRUG  EDUCATION— IT  WORKS, 
IN  SPITE  OP  DR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  William  Bennett,  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  testified 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  de- 
fense of  the  administration's  drug 
strategy.  I  rise  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  shocking 
assertion  Dr.  Bennett  made  at  that 
hearing. 

I  had  noted  in  my  opening  statement 
that  drug  education  is  a  crucial  ingre- 
dient of  any  sensible  national  drug 
strategy.  I  made  the  observation  that 
comprehensive  drug  education  pro- 
grams can  serve  to  innoculate  children 
against  drug  abuse.  To  my  surprise. 
Dr.  Bermett  hotly  disputed  the  impor- 
tance of  drug  education. 

"Should  we  have  drug  education  pro- 
grams or  should  we  have  tough 
policy?"  Bennett  asked  rhetorically. 
"If  I  have  the  choice  of  only  one,  I  will 
take  policy  every  time  because  I  know 
children."  Later,  Dr.  Bermett  grudg- 
ingly called  drug  education  "a  helpful 
auxiliary,"  but  said  he  thought  strict 
sanctions  for  using  drugs  served  as  a 
more  effective  deterrent  to  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  I 
have  faulted  the  administration  for 
advancing  an  imbalanced  drug  strate- 
gy, one  that  underestimates  the  im- 
portance of  treatment  and  education. 
Nonetheless,  I  had  assumed  that  we 
were  all  in  substantial  agreement 
about  the  fundamental  need  for  such 
programs.  I  was  frankly  amazed  to 
hear  the  architect  of  our  Nation's  drug 
policies  offer  such  a  dim  assessment  of 
drug  education  efforts. 

Education  is  not  a  mere  "helpful 
auxiliary"  to  law  enforcement.  Educa- 
tion must  be  a  centerpiece  of  our  anti- 
drug strategy. 

Is  Dr.  Bennett  unaware  of  the  statis- 
tics that  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  education?  The  National  High 
School  Survey  reveals  that  a  48-per- 
cent increase  in  the  perceived  harm- 
fulness  of  cocaine  use  among  high 
school  seniors  corresponded  to  a  31- 
percent  decrease  in  cocaine  use  among 
those  students. 

Is  Dr.  Bennett  unaware  of  the  testi- 
mony offered  at  a  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Comjnittee  hearing  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1989?  At  that  hearing,  lead- 
ing drug  prevention  experts  and  edu- 
cators spoke  of  the  vital  importance  of 
both  school  and  community-based  edu- 
cation in  the  effort  to  combat  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse. 

Is  Dr.  Bennett  unaware  of  the  scien- 
tific literature  that  proves  the  effec- 
tiveness of  comprehensive  drug  educa- 
tion programs?  The  Kansas  City  "Stu- 
dents Taught  Awareness  and  Resis- 
tence"  [STAR]  Program  has  been  in 
place  since  1984,  and  its  results  are 
highly  encouraging.  Students  exposed 
to   the   education   programs   were   24 
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percent  less  likely  to  engage  in  gate- 
way drug  use  by  the  fifth  grade.  57 
percent  less  likely  to  engage  in  heavy 
marijuana  use  by  the  10th  grade  and 
38  percent  less  likely  to  engage  in  co- 
caine use  by  the  10th  grade. 

Another  pioneering  drug  prevention 
program,  the  Seattle  Social  Develop- 
ment project.  iarget.<;  children  in  the 
early  primary  grades.  By  the  time  stu- 
dents in  the  project  reached  the  fifth 
grade,  their  use  of  gateway  drugs  was 
25  percent  lower  than  students  not 
participating  in  the  project. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  research 
to  be  done  to  determine  which  kinds 
of  programs  are  most  effective  and 
which  .students  are  most  susceptible  to 
the.se  efforts.  But  at  this  stage  it  is  ab- 
solutely clear  that  drug  education 
works.  When  reinforced  by  community 
and  church-ba-sed  efforts,  drug  educa- 
tion in  our  schools  can  give  our  chil- 
dren the  basic  information  and  social 
skills  they  need  to  resist  'he  destruc- 
tive allure  of  drugs. 

In  fact,  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  drug  education,  all  Dr.  Ben- 
nett needs  to  do  is  read  the  booklet 
that  the  Department  of  Education 
published  in  1986  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  This  booklet,  enti- 
tled -What  Works:  Schools  Without 
Drugs."  contains  a  useful  summary  of 
the  drug  prevention  literature.  It  also 
sets  forth  a  series  of  practical  recom- 
mendations for  implementing  drug 
education  programs  in  schools  and 
other  community  settings. 

As  the  introduction  to  the  booklet 
states  on  page  6: 

[Wlhen  parcnu=;.  schools  and  communities 
pull   together,   drugs   can    be   stopped 


cannot  do  the  job  alone,  and  to  give 
drug  education  and  drug  treatment 
their  necessary  place  of  prominence  in 
the  national  drug  control  strategy. 


VETERANS  RADIATION- 
EXPOSURE  LEGISI^TION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know.  I  have  long  been 
interested  and  involved  in  congression- 
al efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans who  had  been  exposed  to  radi- 
ation in  the  course  of  their  military 
service,  including  providing  compensa- 
tion for  disabilities  that  might  be 
linked  to  that  exposure.  That  effort 
culminated  in  the  enactment  in  1988 
of  the  Radiation-Exposed  Veterans 
Compensation  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law 
100-321,  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween House-passed  legislation,  H.R. 
2616,  and  S.  1002.  which  I  introduced 
and  which  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  subsequently  reported  in 
S.  9. 

The  Senate  bill  relied  heavily  on  the 
findings  from  the  1980  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Com- 
mittee on  the  Biological  Effects  of 
Ionizing  Radiation.  This  report- 
known  as  BEIR  III— represented  the 
best  information  available  at  that  time 
on  the  cancer  risks  faced  by  those  vet- 
erans who  participated  in  the  post- 
bombing  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  those  who  participated 
on-site  in  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Vari- 
ous members  of  Congress  contributed 
proposals  that  ultimately  were  recon- 
ciled in  Public  Law  100-321.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  final  result  was  both  a  com- 


passionate and  a  fiscally  responsible 
Schools  are  uniquely  situated  to  be  part  of  response  to  the  serious  and  continuing 
the  solution  to  student  drug  use.  Children     needs    and    concerns    of    radiation-ex- 


spend  much  of  their  time  in  .school.  Fur- 
thermore, schools,  along  with  families  and 
religious  institutions,  are  major  influences 
in  transmitting  ideals  and  standards  of  right 
and  WTong.  Thus,  although  the  problems  of 
drug  use  e.xtend  far  beyond  the  schools,  it  is 


posed  veterans  and  their  families. 

In  late  December  of  last  year,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  released 
the  newest  report  of  the  committee. 
BEIR  V.  This  report  contains  new  and 


critical  that  our  offensive  on  drugs  center  in     important  analyses  based  on  recently 


the  schools. 

The  author  of  that  introduction  was 
Dr.  William  Bennett. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  what  Dr. 
Bennett  wrote  in  1986.  The  question 
is,  What  does  Dr.  Bennett  know,  and 
when  does  he  know  it? 

I  share  the  Presidents  goal  to  end 
the  scourge  of  drugs.  But  to  achieve 
that  goal,  drug  education  must  be  the 
central  part  of  our  efforts.  Schools  can 
teach  students  the  self-esteem  and 
social  skills  they  need  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  drugs.  Young  people  can 
be  persuaded  by  their  parents,  their 
teachers  and  other  role  models  that 
drug  use  is  a  harmful  activity  that  de- 
stroys their  lives. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Bennett  will  recon- 
sider the  ill-considered  views  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  bring  a 
sense  of  balance  to  its  antidrug  efforts, 
to    recognize    that    law    enforcement 


developed  and  conducted  studies  of 
the  effects  of  radiation.  First,  the  re- 
searchers had  available  10  more  years 
of  information  on  the  health  status  of 
the  Japanese  who  survived  the  atomic 
blasts.  Second,  a  bi-national  group  of 
scientists  developed  a  new  way  of 
measuring  the  doses  received  by  indi- 
viduals at  various  sites  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  and  the  scientists  now 
are  able  to  adjust  estimated  exposures 
based  on  whether,  for  example,  people 
were  shielded  by  buildings.  And.  final- 
ly, the  NAS  committee  made  use  of 
new  biostatistical  techniques  for  ana- 
lyzing the  complicated  array  of  data 
available.  The  BEIR  V  findings 
appear,  on  first  review,  to  be  very  sig- 
nificant. They  include  estimates  of 
three  to  four  times  greater  lifetime 
excess  cancer  risk  following  radiation 
exposure  than  previously  estimated. 
This  change  strengthens  concern 
about  the  health  effects  of  low-level 


ionizing  radiation  and  seems  to  sup- 
port the  approach  to  compensation 
which  Congress  took  in  Public  Law 
100-321  and  which  the  legislation  I  am 
developing  would  continue. 

At  my  request.  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committee  staff  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  are  now  re- 
viewing BEIR  V.  I  have  also  asked 
VA's  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Hazards  to  advise  me  about  its 
plans  for  reviewing  this  report.  In  the 
next  few  weeks.  I  will  be  introducing 
legislation,  reflecting  the  BEIR  V  find- 
ings, to  expand  the  diseases  considered 
presumptively  service-connected  and 
the  manifestation  period  under  Public 
Law  100-321.  My  goal  is  to  continue  to 
ensure  that  the  latest  .scientific  knowl- 
edge about  the  true  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
Government's  response  to  the  health 
problems  of  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  from 
atomic  detonations  during  their  serv- 
ice, while,  of  course,  giving  these  vet- 
erans the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  January  23,  1990,  letter 
to  the  VA's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Hazards  and  my  Janu- 
ary 24,  1990,  letter  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  January  23.  1990. 
Mr.  Oliver  Meadows. 

Chainnan.  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee 
on  EnvtroJimental  Hazards.  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Oliver,  as  you  know  the  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  recently  i.ssued  the  fifth  report 
of  its  Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects 
of  Ionizing  Radiation— the  so-called  BEIR  'V 
report.  The  report.  "Health  Effects  of  Expo- 
sure to  Low  Levels  of  Ionizing  Radiation. " 
expresses  significant  new  concerns  about 
the  type  and  risk  of  adverse  health  effects 
that  might  result  from  exposure  to  low-level 
radiation.  My  understanding  is  that  this 
latest  report  contains  significant  new  find- 
ings regarding  the  risk  of  low-level  radiation 
exposure,  the  diseases  that  may  be  associat- 
ed with  such  exposure,  and  manifestation 
periods.  I  expect  shortly  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  make  changes,  based  on  BEIR  'V. 
in  the  Radiation-Exposed  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1988  (PL.  100-321). 

I  would  appreciate  you  advising  me  of  the 
plans  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Hazards  to  review  BEIR  V  and 
the  timetable  for  such  a  review.  In  your 
reply,  please  include  a  description  of  any  as- 
signment the  Committee  has  received  from 
the  Secretary  to  review  BEIR  V  or  other  ra- 
diation issues  that  might  affect  veterans' 
compensation  or  medical  care. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  request.  As  always.  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  cooperation  with  regard  to  matters  re- 
lating to  veterans  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  environmental  hazards. 


February  6,  1990 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 
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Alan  Cranston. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  January  24,  1990. 
Dr.  John  H.  Gibbons. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment.   U.S.  Con- 
gress. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John,  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
cently issued  the  fifth  report  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Ra- 
diation—the so-called  BEIR  V  report.  The 
report.  Health  Effects  of  Exposure  to  Low 
Levels  of  Ionizing  Radiation.  "  expre.sses  im- 
portant new  concerns  about  the  type  and 
risk  of  adverse  health  effects  that  might 
result  from  exposure  to  low-level  radiation. 
My  understanding  is  thai  this  latest  report 
contains  significant  new  findings  regarding 
the  risk  of  low-level  radiation  exposure,  the 
diseases  that  may  be  associated  with  such 
exposure,  and  manifestation  periods 

I  expect  shortly  to  introduce  legislation  to 
make  changes,  based  on  BEIR  V,  in  the  Ra- 
diation-Exposed Veterans  Compensation 
Act  of  1988  <P.L.  100-321  >.  Thus.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  review  and  comment  on  this 
study,  particularly  your  evaluation  of  the 
methods  used  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  data. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  request.  As  always.  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  cooperation  and  OTAs  valuable  opin- 
ions and  perspective  about  matters  relating 
to  veterans  who  may  have  been  exposed  to 
environmental  hazards. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  to  Senators  that  the  party 
caucuses  will  begin  as  scheduled. 
There  are,  I  believe,  two  or  three  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  address  the  Senate 
on  various  subjects  during  this  period. 
I  know  both  Senator  Dole  and  I  plan 
to  cover  a  great  deal  of  material 
during  the  caucuses  so  Senators 
should  attend  the  party  caucuses  as  if 
on  the  regular  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Leahy  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2074  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jeffords  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2074 
are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2074 


are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE  1990  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  at  some  length 
about  the  farm  bill  and  about  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  agriculture  that  we 
are  going  to  be  considering  in  the  near 
future  as  the  farm  bill  of  1990  comes 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

We  have  watched  with  fascination 
and  amazement  at  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  people  are  throwing  off  the  bond- 
age of  communism  and  the  shackles  of 
planned  economies  of  Communist 
states.  It  is  a  powerful  testimony  to 
democracy,  as  those  once  oppressed, 
seek  to  emulate  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  of  the  West. 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  crafting 
a  new  farm  bill  and  whether  or  not 
these  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  or 
Third  or  Fourth  world  nations  are 
going  to  make  any  progress  will  large- 
ly depend  upon  agriculture.  All  of 
those  economies  are  rooted  in  agricul- 
ture, even  though  those  countries  are 
rather  small  physically  and  have  a 
large  population  per  square  mile.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  large  percentage  of  their 
population  live  on  the  farms. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  basic  indus- 
try of  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  Romania.  The  basic  industry 
of  those  countries  will  remain  agricul- 
ture. The  kind  of  agriculture  systems 
they  adopt  is  really  going  to  be  the 
key  to  whether  or  not  they  develop  as 
free  and  open  societies  and  economies. 
Whether  or  not  they  take  price  re- 
straints away  from  agricultural  goods 
early  is  going  to  determine  whether  or 
not  price  restraints  on  other  elements 
of  their  economy  will  be  freed  up 
later. 

It  is  critical  that  we  continue,  in  the 
United  States,  the  leadership  we  have 
shown  in  making  our  economic  system 
a  model  for  others  to  seek  to  emulate. 
To  that  end.  the  policy  decisions  we 
make  in  the  farm  bill  will  directly 
affect  not  only  U.S.  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, and  those  who  provide  sup- 
portmg  technology  for  food  and  fiber 
systems,  but  also  it  will  affect  how 
competitive  the  U.S.  food  and  fiber 
system  will  be  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Clayton  Yeutter, 
will  be  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  present  the  administra- 
tion's views.  My  hope  is  that  he  comes 
with  ideas  on  budget  savings  that  were 
presented  in  general  terms  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  last  week. 

Quite  frankly  the  budget  document 
was  far  too  vague  in  specifying  how 


savings  are  going  to  be  accomplished. 
Secretary  Yeutter  has  spoken  often  of 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  next 
farm  bill.  Flexibility  has  become  the 
buzzword  in  foreign  policy  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  last  year  I 
took  a  62-county  tour  of  Minnesota.  It 
was  a  repeat  of  my  1988  tour  of  Min- 
nesota when  I  went  to  62  farms  in  62 
different  counties  to  look  at  the 
impact  of  the  drought.  I  said  I  would 
come  back  in  1989  and  see  whether  or 
not  the  bill  that  we  passed  allowed 
them  to  survive  and  to  continue  in  the 
business  of  farming. 

So  last  year  I  went  back  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  1990  farm  bill.  They 
had  survived.  The  bill  that  we  passed 
in  1988  was  useful  in  creating  that 
result. 

I  spoke  about  flexibility,  about  the 
fact  that  the  present  bill  does  not 
allow  much  of  that,  and  that  we 
should  do  more  of  it  in  the  1990  bill. 
Flexibility  can  take  many  shapes  and 
forms.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
tomorrow  can  be  quite  specific  on 
what  the  administration  will  recom- 
mend to  add  flexibility  to  our  farm 
program. 

Farmers  and  policymakers  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  1985  farm  bill 
was  too  rigid  in  directing  farmers  to 
plant  certain  crops  in  order  to  receive 
income  payments.  We  must  allow 
farmers  to  react  to  market  signals  to 
retain  our  competitive  edge.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  rigidity  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
is  the  loss  of  world  markets  in  the  soy- 
bean trade.  This  chart  illustrates  how 
world  soybean  trade  has  grown  from 
20  million  metric  tons  in  1970-71  to 
nearly  60  million  metric  tons  today. 

During  that  same  period,  the  United 
States  share  of  the  world  soybean 
market  declined  from  80  percent  in 
1970-71  to  37  percent  in  1988-89.  Al- 
though our  total  tonnage  increased 
from  16  million  tons  in  1970-71  to  just 
over  22  million  tons  in  1988-89,  we 
missed  an  enormous  opportunity, 
really  a  golden  opportunity  in  agricul- 
ture, to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  world  oilseed 
trade— perhaps  the  most  graphic 
growth  of  world  trade  in  agriculture 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  a  single  life 
time.  We  started  dominating  the  field. 
We  ended  up  losing  it  principally  to 
the  South  Americans  as  I  was  showing 
you. 

The  primary  reason  the  United 
States  did  not  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity  was  the  inflexibility  of 
the  1985  farm  bill.  Farmers  were 
forced  to  continue  to  plant  com, 
cotton  in  some  cases,  so  that  they 
could  receive  income  support  in  the 
form  of  deficiency  payments  and  also 
preserve  their  crop  acreage  bases. 

The  market  was  telling  farmers  to 
plant  more  soybeans.  This  second 
graph,  illustrates  that  the  market  re- 
turns over  variable  costs  of  soybeans 
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exceeded  corn  in  1986.  1987.  and  1988 
However,     farmers     were     prevented 
from  responding  to  this  clear  econom 
ic  signal  by  the  farm  program  for  corn. 

As  you  can  see,  the  market  signals 
certainly  did  not  favor  the  corn,  it  fa- 
vored soybeans.  Neverthele.ss,  soybean 
planting  during  that  period  went 
down,  because  the  farm  program  sent 
the  overwhelming,  overriding  signal 
that  you  have  to  plant  corn  and.  to 
some  degree,  cotton. 

This  problem  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  next  chart  on  oilseed  planting 
trends  from  1980  to  1990.  The  chart 
includes  sunflowers,  and  canola  as  well 
as  soybeans.  While  American  farmers 
responded  to  the  signals  of  our  farm 
program.  South  American  and  Europe- 
an farmers  were  expanding  their  share 
of  the  world  market  and.  indeed,  re- 
placing U.S.  acres  with  their  own.  We 
must  not  allow  that  to  continue.  We 
simply  must  alter  our  farm  program  to 
remove  Government  barriers  which 
prevent  the  farmers  from  responding 
to  market  signals. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  plant- 
ing by  the  United  States  went  down 
during  the  entire  period.  At  the  same 
time,  oilseed  plantings  in  South  Amer 
ica  went  from  about  30  million  to 
about  50  million  acres.  For  every  acre 
we  lost,  the  South  Americans  picked  it 
up. 

The  same  has  happened  in  Europe. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  entirely  because 
of  our  particular  farm  program;  it  is 
because  of  incentives  they  have  given 
in  Europe.  But  you  can  also  see  that 
acres  in  Europe  have  risen,  too  in  oil- 
seeds, mostly  in  rapeseed. 

On  November  8,  I  outlines  a  propos- 
al for  the  1990  farm  bill  that  would 
allow  farmers  to  respond  to  market 
signals  without  jeopardizing  deficiency 
payments  and  crop  bases.  A  farm  acre- 
age base  would  be  established  for  each 
farm.  It  would  be  made  up  of  the  1990 
base  acres  of  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice.  A  base  would  be  cre- 
ated for  oilseeds  that  would  include 
soybeans,  sunflowers,  safflower,  flax- 
seed, and  canola,  also  included  in  the 
farm  acreage  base. 

Deficiency  payments  would  be  paid 
on  the  1990  crop  acreage  base,  regard- 
less of  the  mix  of  program  and  oilseed 
crops  that  were  planted  on  that  base. 
The  payment  rate  would  be  deter- 
mined as  it  is  now— the  amount  by 
which  the  target  price  exceeds  the 
higher  of  the  loan  rate  or  the  average 
marketplace.  The  program  payment 
yield  would  l?e  the  program  payment 
yield  for  the  1990  crop. 

For  example,  a  farmer  with  100 
acres  of  com  base  and  100  au;res  of 
wheat  base  that  typically  planted  100 
acres  of  soybeans  would  have  a  300- 
acre  farm  acreage  base.  That  farmer 
could  plant  50  acres  of  com,  150  acres 
of  wheat.  100  acres  of  soybeans  and 
still  receive  a  deficiency  payment  on 


100  acres  of  corn  and  100  acres  of 
wheat. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  gives 
farmers  flexibility  to  react  to  market 
signals  while  still  providing  needed 
mcomo  supports. 

On  November  8.  I  stated  that  my 
flexibility  proposal  would  not  allow 
planting  of  nonprogram  crops  on  a 
farm  acreage  base  unless  deficiency 
paymenl.s  were  forfeited  on  a  compos- 
ite acreage  basis.  As  I  continued  to 
refine  my  proposal,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  could  create  a  considerable 
amount  of  inflexibility. 

Right  now.  nonprogram  crops  can  be 
freely  planted  and  compete  with  soy- 
beans as  well  as  other  oilseeds.  By  in- 
cluding oilseeds  in  the  farm  acreage 
bast-  and  requiring  forfeiture  of  defi- 
ciency payments,  nonprogram  crops 
could  not  really  compete  with  oilseeds 
for  acreage  as  they  do  now. 

This  element  of  inflexibility  was  un- 
intended. I  am  now  exploring,  allowing 
nonprogram  crops  to  be  grown  on  the 
part  of  the  farm  acreage  base  that  was 
historically  planted  to  oilseed  without 
deficiency  payment  forfeiture.  That 
would  not  be  a  change  from  current 
policy. 

Let  me  speak  about  marketing  loans. 
My  flexibility  proposal  has  interesting 
implications  for  the  crops  with  mar- 
keting loans.  It  is  apparent  that  limits 
will  need  to  be  placed  on  the  quantity 
that  may  be  eligible  for  marketing 
loans.  Quantities  will  have  to  be  limit- 
ed to  the  production  that  can  be 
grown  on  historical  crop  acreage  bases. 
This  will  prevent  the  potential  for 
double  dipping,  which  I  did  not  prop- 
erly contemplate  and  foresee  in  put- 
ting together  my  speech  here  on  the 
floor  of  November  8. 

An  example  of  double  dipping  would 
be  if  a  farmer  had  a  farm  acreage  base 
of  300  acres,  again,  the  100  acres  of 
cotton,  of  wheat,  and  on  oilseed.  Let's 
say  the  farmer  planted  150  acres  of 
cotton,  50  acres  of  wheat,  and  100  of 
oilseed.  That  farmer  could  potentially 
receive  both  the  wheat  deficiency  pay- 
ment and  a  marketing  loan  payment 
on  the  50  extra  acres  of  cotton  that 
was  planted  on  the  wheat  base  if  no 
limits  were  placed  on  marketing  loan 
eligibility. 

Let  me  talk,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment 
about  the  differences  between  the 
cotton  and  rice  programs  and  the 
wheat  and  feed  grairis  programs.  The 
goal  of  my  flexibility  proposal  is  to 
continue  the  major  thrust  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  and  incorporate  constructive 
elements  of  planting  flexibility.  How- 
ever, some  changes  will  be  necessary, 
because  cotton  and  rice  were  treated 
differently  than  wheat  and  feed  grains 
in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  1985  farm  bill  set  the  loan  rate 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  75  to  85 
percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  immediately 
preceding   years,   excluding   the   high 


and  low  years.  Reductions  of  loan 
votes  were  limited  to  5  percent  a  year. 
Cotton  and  rice  were  determined  in  a 
similar  manner,  except  that  85  percent 
of  the  5-year  average  was  used.  In  ad- 
dition, the  loan  rate  for  cotton  and 
rice  could  not  be  lower  than  50  cents 
per  pound  or  $6.50  per  hundred  weight 
respectively. 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  have  no  such 
floors.  "Findley"  loan  reductions,  as 
they  are  called,  of  up  to  20  percent 
were  authorized  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  No  such  authority  was  provid- 
ed for  cotton  and  rice. 

The  net  effect  of  these  differences 
was  that  cotton  and  rice  loan  rates 
have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Wheat  loan 
rates  have  been  reduced  41  percent 
from  1985  to  1990.  Com  rates  have 
been  reduced  38  percent,  rice  19  per- 
cent. Cotton  loan  rates  have  been  re- 
duced only  12  percent. 

Differences  also  exist  in  the  pay- 
ment and  calculation  of  deficiency 
payments.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  farm- 
ers do  not  receive  their  entire  deficien- 
cy payment  until  the  12-month  mar- 
keting year  is  complete.  Cotton  and 
rice  farmers  receive  their  final  defi- 
ciency payment  after  the  first  5 
months  of  their  respective  marketing 
years.  Rice  deficiency  payments  are 
based  on  prices  farmers  receive  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  which  typically  have  the  lowest 
price  of  the  year  resulting  in  larger  de- 
ficiency payments.  Cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  deficiency  payments  are 
based  on  a  12-month  average  price. 
Thus,  deficiency  payments  for  these 
crops  are  less  than  if  they  were  based 
on  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year. 

The  duration  of  the  loan  is  different 
as  well.  The  duration  of  loans  are  9 
months  for  rice,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains,  while  cotton  loans  are  10 
months.  In  addition,  cotton  farmers 
have  the  option  of  an  automatic  8- 
month  loan  extension.  So,  in  effect, 
they  have  an  18-month  loan.  The  com- 
bination of  the  initial  10-month  loan 
and  8-month  extension  tends  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  the  marketing 
loan  making  cotton  less  competitive  in 
the  world  market. 

Since  the  deficiency  payments  are 
set  and  the  farmer  has  an  automatic 
18-month  loan,  he  can  simply  hold 
onto  the  cotton  and  hope  for  better 
prices.  And,  because  he  is  protected  on 
the  downside  by  the  marketing  loan, 
he  holds  on  with  no  risk  whatsoever. 

Cotton  and  rice  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  in 
regards  to  loan  rates  and  deficiency 
payments.  The  automatic  8-month 
cotton  loan  extension  should  be  discre- 
tionary for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  realize  that  many  of  the  differ- 
ences among  commodity  programs 
may  be  important  to  many  of  my  col- 


leagues. These  comments  are  intended 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of  these  dif- 
ferences and  to  set  the  stage  for  a  full 
discussion  of  these  matters. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about 
soybeans. 

Mr.  P»resident.  earlier  I  came  out  in 
support  of  a  marketing  loan  for  soy- 
beans when  I  spoke  on  November  8.  I 
am  having  second  thoughts  about 
that,  as  well.  Problems  arise  in  how  a 
marketing  loan  would  operate  in  the 
framework  of  my  flexibility  proposal. 
My  proposal  does  not  require  a  farmer 
to  plant  his  base  acreage  to  receive  the 
deficiency  payments  associated  with 
those  bases.  However,  in  the  case  of 
soybearis.  a  farmer  would  have  to 
plant  soybeans  in  order  to  receive 
income  support  via  the  marketing 
loan.  This  seems  to  be  less  than  desira- 
ble for  a  truly  flexible  proposal. 

Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter  has  said 
that  marketing  loans  will  be  looked  at 
with  considerable  skepticism  because 
of  their  high  price  tag.  I  have  received 
many  solicited  comments  on  my  pro- 
posal. Most  comments  were  that  my 
proposal  is  a  good  one,  but  the  market- 
ing loan  provision  was  criticized  be- 
cause of  its  potential  to  unfairly  drive 
down  soybean  prices,  which  we  do  not 
want  to  achieve. 

As  a  result,  I  am  exploring  the  idea 
of  making  per  acre  payments  on  a 
farmer's  oilseed  base,  which  would 
also  be  established— the  base  and  the 
payment  would  be  established— by  the 
new  bill.  This  would  provide  income 
support  for  all  oilseeds  included  in  the 
oilseed  base— not  just  soybeans.  These 
payments  would  be  made  if  oilseed 
prices  were  below  specified  levels  and 
would  be  paid  even  if  a  farmer  did  not 
plant  his  entire  oilseed  base  to  oil- 
seeds. 

As  it  is  now,  the  loan  of  $4.53  on  soy- 
beans is  enough  above  variable  costs, 
and  enough  above  variable  costs  so 
that  it  is  more  above  variable  costs 
than  it  is  in  some  of  the  other  com- 
modities. Farmers,  perhaps,  would 
tend  to  choose  to  take  the  com  defi- 
ciency payment  and  then  plant  soy- 
beans in  order  to  get  the  higher  loan 
in  that  case.  We  do  not  want  to  create 
those  kinds  of  distortions.  That  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about 
stock  policies.  We  will  need  to  re- 
evaluate how  the  U.S.  intends  to 
manage  its  grain  stocks.  The  food  se- 
curity wheat  reserve,  the  farmer- 
owned  reserve,  and  Government- 
owned  stocks  need  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  market.  The  mechanisms 
for  releasing  these  stocks  is  highly  re- 
strictive. Through  creative  uses  of  ge- 
neric certificates,  USDA  has  found 
ways  of  circumventing  those  restric- 
tions and  getting  these  stocks  on  the 
market.  As  the  useful  life  of  generic 
certificates  appears  to  be  coming  to  a 
close,    the    release    mechanisms    will 


have  to  be  liberalized  in  the  1990  farm 
bill. 

Farmers  realize  that  Government- 
owned  stocks  and  reserve  stocks  de- 
press grain  prices  and  limit  the  upside 
potential  of  the  market.  Although 
these  stocks  can  moderate  costs  of 
food  for  consumers,  the  fact  that  they 
hang  over  the  market  drives  down  the 
prices  that  farmers  receive.  A  balance 
needs  to  be  struck  that  provides  some 
price  stability  without  disrupting  and 
depressing  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about 
acreage  reduction  programs. 

I  have  long  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  setasides  or  acreage  reduction 
programs  or  ARP's.  as  they  are  called. 
This  program  requires  farmers  to  set 
aside  part  of  their  base,  without  com- 
pensation, as  condition  for  receiving 
deficiency  payments.  The  combination 
of  target  prices  which  signal  greater 
production  and  set  asides  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  production  is  absurd. 
It  is  like  driving  a  car  with  one  foot  on 
the  gas  and  the  other  on  the  brake. 
You  can  do  it  for  awhile,  but  your 
brake  linings  eventually  wear  thin. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling 
reasons  to  abolish  ARP's.  First  of  all, 
ARP's  are  an  efficiency  tax  on  farm- 
ers. FMxed  costs  on  idled  land,  such  as 
the  mortgage  payment  and  property 
taxes,  do  not  go  away.  They  must  be 
spread  over  fewer  bushels.  This  raises 
the  cost  of  production  for  each  and 
every  farmer  and  each  and  every 
bushel. 

If  ARP's  are  continued  in  the  next 
farm  bill,  the  target  price  should  be  in- 
creased when  ARP  levels  are  increased 
so  that  farm  income  is  not  reduced. 
This  would  take  away  the  incentive 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  tOMB]  to  push  USDA  to  have 
high  ARPs  in  order  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment outlays,  because  that  is  what 
happen  now.  The  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  through  exces- 
sive ARP's  has  increased  food  costs  to 
consumers  and  cost  the  U.S.  export 
share. 

Second,  ARP's  are  bad  for  the  envi- 
ronment. Because  farmers  have  to 
cover  the  same  fixed  costs  over  fewer 
acres,  they  compensate  by  applying 
more  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers  and 
chemicals,  on  their  permitted  acres. 
This  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment, particularly  on  ground 
water.  In  addition,  farmers  have  little 
incentive  to  establish  anything  more 
than  minimal  cover  crops  on  idled 
land.  In  many  cases,  the  potential  for 
erosion  is  worse  on  idled  land  than  if 
the  land  was  cropped. 

A  basic  problem  with  land  idling,  be 
it  ARP's,  paid  land  diversions,  or  the 
conversation  reserve  program,  is  that 
it  generates  the  economic  signal  that 
land  is  a  scarce  commodity.  This  tells 
agricultural  scientists,  extension 
agents,  farmers,  and  input  suppliers 
that  inputs  other  than  land  should  be 


substituted  for  land.  As  a  result,  ef- 
forts to  research,  develop  and  utilize 
more  intensive  cropping  systems  are 
encouraged.       • 

This  is  not  what  American  agricul- 
ture is  about.  One  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  American  agriculture  is  its 
rich,  productive,  and  abundant  farm- 
land. It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  force 
land  to  be  idled  and  then  use  more 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  land.  Intensive  agricultur- 
al practices  raise  our  costs  of  produc- 
tion making  us  less  competitive  in  the 
world  market  and  increase  the  poten- 
tial to  harm  the  environment. 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  on  this  from 
the  Europeans.  Their  farm  price  sup- 
port system  for  farm  products  is  far 
above  world  prices.  They  support  soy- 
beans at  $18  per  bushel,  while  the 
world  price  is  only  about  a  fourth  of 
that.  Secretary  Yeutter  observed 
during  a  recent  hearing  that  "They 
could  grow  soybeans  in  the  Alps  at 
that  price."  Artificially  high  supports 
have  caused  European  farmers  to  pour 
on  the  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  fun- 
gicides to  the  point  that  they  are 
having  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

I  recently  suggested  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  counter- 
vailing duty  or  countervailing  EPP. 
that  where  our  competitors  use  very 
high  chemical  inputs  that  really  foul 
the  ground  and  the  environment,  that 
we  should  provide  greater  offsetting 
subsidies  against  competing  exports 
where  they  use  those  high  Inputs. 

Slippage  is  the  third  reason  ARP's 
should  be  eliminated.  Farmers  try  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  ARP's  by 
idling  their  least  productive  acres.  Ob- 
viously, the  effect  of  a  10-percent  ARP 
on  a  farm  may  reduce  the  production 
less  than  5  percent  if  a  farmer  is  able 
to  idle  land  that  is  half  as  productive 
as  the  rest  of  the  farm,  which  normal- 
ly can  be  done.  Land  that  normally 
does  not  get  planted  seems  to  find  a 
way  to  qualify  as  land  eligible  to  be 
idled.  Take  a  look  at  a  graph  of  U.S. 
acreage  since  1965. 

Notice  that  the  acreage  devoted  to 
principal  crops  and  their  respective 
land  idlings  is  higher  in  the  years  that 
have  higher  annual  set-asides.  Also 
notice  that  when  annual  set  asides 
were  reduced  in  1967,  1971,  1973,  1980, 
1984,  and  1989,  the  acreage  that  was 
planted  plus  set  aside  also  fell.  Appar- 
ently, acreage  that  met  the  Govern- 
ment's standards  for  idling  did  not 
meet  a  farmers  requirement  for  crop 
production. 

I  know  of  at  least  two  ways  this  can 
happen.  The  first  occurs  in  cotton  pro- 
duction. Cotton  farmers  are  allowed  to 
designate  skip  rows  as  set  aside  even 
though  skip  rows  are  a  normal  produc- 
tion practice.  The  second  occurs  in 
wheat  production  in  which  fallowing  is 
practiced.  Fallowed  land  is  eligible  to 
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be  designated  as  set  aside  which  allows 
farmers  to  plant  a  nonprogram  crop 
on  the  acreage  that  should  have  been 
idled. 

Certainly  there  are«other  ways  that 
innovative  farmers  can  minimize  the 
impact  of  ARPs.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Government  programs  force 
farmers  to  devote  their  energies  to 
farming  the  Government  farm  pro- 
gram rather  than  devoting  those  same 
energies  farming  for  the  market. 

I  want  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  as  much  as  supply  manage- 
ment proponents.  I  simply  believe  that 
the  marketplace  can  accomplish  it 
better  than  the  Government.  If  com 
modity  programs  are  reformed  so  that 
farmers  are  planting  according  to 
market  prices  rather  than  target 
prices,  the  market  will  be  able  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  United  States 
agriculture  isn't  taking  the  risk  of  get- 
ting too  close  to  the  kind  of  central- 
ized planning  that  occurs  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Frankly. 
I  am  convinced  that  bureaucrats  at 
USDA  and  OMB  are  no  more  qualified 
to  tell  farmers  what  to  plant  than  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Kremlin.  I  think  its 
high  time  we  had  a  bit  of  perestroika 
in  U.S.  agricultural  policy. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  order  until 
the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:05  p.m..  recessed  until  2:15 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  SanfordI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Janet  Martin, 
a  fellow  in  my  office,  be  given  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  in  sponsoring  S.  169.  the  Na- 
tional Global  Change  Research  Act.  I 
was  proud  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  and  enthusiastically  urge 
its  adoption  today  by  the  Senate. 

This  important  legislation  mandates 
a    Federal    research    plan    to    study 


global  environmental  change,  includ- 
ing greenhouse  warming  and  ozone  de- 
pletion. It  provides  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  response  to  this  environmen- 
tal challenge  by  better  defining  the 
role  of  each  agency  and  integrating 
each  agency's  work  within  our  overall 
policy  objectives. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contains  over  $1  billion, 
an  increase  of  57  percent  over  1990 
levels,  for  the  U.S.  Global  Change  Re- 
search Program.  This  will  allow  NASA 
to  proceed  with  'Mission  to  Planet 
Earth,  "  and  provides  for  the  launch  of 
the  first  U.S.  Earth  Observing  System 
platform  in  1998  as  part  of  that  mis- 
sion. It  also  includes  $87  million  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administrations  Climate  and  Global 
Change  Program— an  increase  of  $69 
million  over  fiscal  year  1990  levels. 

Much  has  been  made  over  the  last 
week  regarding  whether  it  is  now  time 
for  research  or  research  and  action  on 
global  warming.  I  .stand  with  those 
who  believe  we  should  do  both.  While 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President's 
budget  shows  a  new  commitment  to  re- 
search and  global  change  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Carbon  dio.xide  is  the 
single  largest  greenhouse  gas,  compris- 
ing nearly  50  percent  of  all  such  gases. 
In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  controlling  CO..  buildup  lies 
within  our  reach.  Nearly  30  percent  of 
all  CO..  emissions  comes  from  automo- 
bile exhaust.  The  single  best  way  of 
reducing  these  emissions  is  to  increase 
the  fuel  economy  of  automobiles— in 
itself,  a  major  energy  and  environmen- 
tal priority. 

We  must  encourage  manufacturers 
to  continue  the  progress  they  have 
made  on  fuel  economy  since  Congress 
passed  the  original  law  in  1975.  Sena- 
tor Bryan  has  introduced,  and  I  have 
cosponsored,  S.  1224,  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Fuel  Efficiency  Act  of  1989.  Our 
legislation  would  require  each  manu- 
facturer by  the  year  1995  to  increase 
its  fleet  performance  by  20  percent 
over  model  year  1988  levels.  A  fleet  av- 
erage of  34  mpg  for  cars  would  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  89.6  mil- 
lion tons  over  the  lifetime  of  the  vehi- 
cles from  that  model  year,  as  com- 
pared to  a  fleet  that  averaged  27.5 
mpg. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  our  Nation's  understanding  of 
global  change.  I  hope  it  will  be  just 
the  first  of  several  major  new  initia- 
tives passed  by  the  Congress  this  year 
to  lessen  our  planets  risk  from  the 
threat  of  global  warming. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  praise  Senator  Hollings  and  his 
staff  for  developing  this  important 
bill.  This  legislation  institutionalizes 
relationships  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  Earth  Sci- 
ences [CESl.  By  all  accounts,  the  CES 
process  is  working  very  well— prevent- 


ing duplicative  research  and  streamlin- 
ing scientific  inquiry  on  the  most 
pressing  questions  we  must  answer  to 
better  understand  the  planet  and  its 
environmental  systems.  We  can  meas- 
ure the  distance  from  Earth  to  the 
Moon  within  a  matter  of  centimeters, 
but  we  do  not  fully  understand  all  of 
the  interactions  between  the  geologi- 
cal, atmospheric  and  biological  sys- 
tems that  make  up  the  natural  world. 

Out  in  the  forefront  of  global 
change  research  are  many  of  the  dedi- 
cated scientists  that  live  and  work  in 
my  home  State  of  Colorado.  They  are 
strong  supporters  of  this  bill  and  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  only  a 
first  step,  however.  It  is  time  for  this 
institution  to  step  forward  and  take 
action  to  stop  the  assault  we  have 
launched  on  the  atmosphere.  The 
human  species  is  a  powerful  agent  of 
change  in  the  natural  world.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  understand  this  fact  is  being 
outpaced  by  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
insulting  the  environment.  We  must 
slow  down,  be  conservative  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  our  most  vital  environ- 
mental systems. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  abdicated  its  role  as  a  leader  in  the 
effort  to  address  our  most  pressing  en- 
vironmental problem— global  warming. 
Mr.  President,  we  know  that  we  must 
act  and  that  we  must  act  now.  The  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  that  it  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  craft  the  policies  we  need  to 
respond  to  the  rapid  ecological 
changes  that  are  afoot.  In  the  absence 
of  this  kind  of  leadership,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  in  this  body,  to  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  to  this  and 
future  generations.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  colleagues  to  craft  ag- 
gressive policy  responses  to  the  global 
environmental  challenge. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ator Hollings'  bill,  S.  169,  the  Nation- 
al Global  Change  Research  Act  of 
1989.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
acting  on  this  important  legislation, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  this  measure. 

The  likelihood  of  a  major  worldwide 
meteorological  disturbance  that  would 
drastically  affect  climate  and  thus  pro- 
foundly alter  the  Earth's  ecological 
cycles  has  provoked  much  discussion 
among  scientists,  policymakers,  and 
the  public  at  large.  We  face  a  new 
wave  of  environmental  trends  that 
may  challenge  our  very  existence  on 
this  Earth.  Avoiding  destructive  cli- 
mate change  may  require  a  fundamen- 
tal reordering  of  national  energy  pri- 
orities within  the  next  decade.  As  one 
of  the  largest  collective  users  of  natu- 
ral resources,  Americans  must  initiate 
sound  environmental  practices.  At  the 


Paris  economic  summit  in  June,  the 
President  signed  a  statement  which 
declared  that  "decisive  action  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  understand  and  pro- 
tect the  Earth's  ecological  balance.  " 

We  know  that  global  warming  is  an 
environmental  problem  which  must  be 
addressed.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Government  has  spent  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  recent  years 
studying  global  change.  Because  of  the 
breadth  of  the  problem  and  its  wide- 
spread effects  on  our  society,  a 
number  of  different  Federal  agencies 
are  involved  in  global  change  research. 
As  the  challenges  become  better  de- 
fined, additional  research  and  funding 
will  be  necessary.  It  is  essentia!  that 
this  national  effort  be  well-planned 
and  well-coordinated. 

The  bill  I  cosponsor  today  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  planning 
such  long-term  efforts.  It  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Technology  [FCCSET],  to  develop 
long-range  plans  for  research  efforts 
involving  more  than  two  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  legislation  reinforces 
FCCSET's  existing  responsibilities  for 
coordinating  the  various  agencies'  re- 
search efforts  in  areas  of  national  con- 
cern. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  also  gives 
FCCSET  specific  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  Federal  research  on 
global  change.  The  legislation  would 
require  FCCSET  to  develop  a  10-year 
national  global  change  research  plan 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility. 

I  am  confident  that  this  research 
plan  will  give  us  the  knowledge  we 
need  to  address  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  global  warming.  I  for  one  am 
committed  to  trying  to  ensure  the  re- 
sources needed  to  carry  out  this  re- 
search program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  now 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  S.  169,  as 
amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  100, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  5  Leg] 
YEAS- 100 


Adam.s 

Cohen 

Graham 

Armstrontt 

Conrad 

Gramm 

Baucuii 

Cranston 

Grassley 

Benlsen 

D  Amato 

Harkin 

Biden 

Danfortli 

Hatch 

Bmgaman 

Dasrhle 

Hatfield 

Bond 

DeConcini 

Heflin 

Boren 

Dixon 

Heinz 

Boschwitz 

Dodd 

Helms 

Bradley 

Dole 

Hollings 

Breaux 

Domenici 

Humphrey 

Bryan 

Durenberger 

Inouye 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Jeffords 

Burdick 

Ford 

Johnston 

Bums 

Fowler 

Kas.sebaum 

Byrd 

Gam 

Kasten 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Coats 

Gore 

Kerrey 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Moynihan 

Sarbanes 

LaulmbfTK 

Murkowsk) 

Sasser 

L«'ah\ 

Nicklc.-i 

Shelby 

Levm 

Nunn 

Simon 

Lieberman 

Packwood 

Simpson 

Lolt 

Pell 

Specter 

Liisar 

Pressler 

Stevens 

Mack 

Pryor 

Symms 

Matsunaga 

Reid 

Thurmond 

McCain 

Riegle 

Wallop 

McClure 

Robb 

Warner 

McConnel! 

Rockefeller 

Wilson 

Melzenbaum 

Roth 

Wirth 

Mikulski 

Rudman 

Miichell 

Sanford 

So,  the  bill  (S.  169),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Global  Change  Research  Act  of 
1990". 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(a)(6)  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6602' a)' 6))  i.s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(6»  The  development  and  implementation 
of  long-range,  interagency  re.search  plans  to 
support  polic>  deci.sions  regarding  identified 
national  and  international  concerns,  and  for 
which  a  sustained  and  coordinated  commit- 
ment to  improving  .scientific  understanding 
will  be  required.  ". 

FEDERAL  COORDINATING  COUNCIL  FOR  SCIENCE. 
ENGINEERING.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  3.  (a;  Section  401  of  the  National  Sci- 
f'nce  and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  '42  U.S.C.  6651)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

FUNCTIONS  OF  COUNCIL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council)  shall  consider  problems  and  devel- 
opments in  the  fields  of  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology  and  related  activities  af- 
fecting more  than  one  Federal  agency,  and 
shall  recommend  policies  and  other  meas- 
ures designed  to— 

(1)  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technological  programs: 

"(2)  identify  research  needs,  including 
areas  requiring  additional  emphasis; 

"(3)  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technologi- 
cal resources  and  facilities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  elimination  of  unwar- 
ranted duplication:  and 

■'(4)  further  international  cooperation  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 

"(b)  The  Council  may  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  developing  long-range  and  co- 
ordinated plans  for  scientific  and  technical 
research  which  involve  the  participation  of 
more  than  two  Federal  agencies.  Such  plans 
shall- 

"(1)  identify  research  approaches  and  pri- 
orities which  most  effectively  advance  scien- 
tific understanding  and  provide  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions: 

"(2)  provide  for  effective  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  research  among  Federal 
agencies:  and 

"'(3)  encourage  domestic  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, international  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  university  scientists. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
related  advisory  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 


by  the  President  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

'"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  each  Federal 
agency  represented  on  the  Council  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Council. 
Such  assistance  may  include— 

"( 1 '  detailing  employees  to  the  Council  to 
perform  such  functions,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  may  assign  to  them:  and 

■■(21  undertaking,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman,  such  special  studies  for  the 
Council  as  come  within  the  scope  of  author- 
ity of  the  Council 

■(e)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  inter- 
agency plans,  conducting  studies,  and 
making  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, standing  committees  and  working 
groups  of  the  Council  may  be  established. 

(b)  Section  207(a)ili  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  '42  U.S.C 
6616(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  estab- 
lished under  Title  IV". 

NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Science  and  Terhnol- 
og.\  Policy.  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.  i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title; 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  601.  'a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following; 

(1)  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  other 
human  activities,  coupled  with  an  expand- 
ing world  population,  are  contributing  to 
processes  of  global  change  that  may  signifi- 
cantly alter  our  habitat  within  a  few  human 
generations. 

■  I  2)  Such  human-induced  changes  are  de- 
stroying strato.spheric  ozone  and  may  lead 
to  Significant  global  warming,  and  thus  have 
the  potential  to  alter  world  climate  patterns 
and  increase  global  sea  levels,  and  have  re- 
duced and  will  continue  to  reduce  the  abili- 
ty of  the  atmosphere  to  screen  out  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation.  Over  the  next  century, 
the  consequences  could  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  work  agricultural  and  marine 
production,  coastal  habitability.  regional 
economic  well-being,  human  health,  and  bi- 
ological diversity: 

(3)  De\elopment  of  effective  policies  to 
mitigate  and  cope  with  human-induced 
global  changes  will  rely  on  greatly  improved 
scientific  understanding  of  global  environ- 
mental processes  and  on  our  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  effects  of  human  ac- 
tivities on  one  hand  and  the  results  of  natu- 
ral change  on  the  other. 

(41  New  developments  in  interdiscipli- 
nary Earth  sciences,  global  observing  sys- 
tems, and  computing  technology  make  pos- 
sible significant  advances  in  the  scientific 
understanding  and  prediction  of  these 
global  changes  and  their  effects. 

■■i5)  Efforts  are  ongoing  in  several  Federal 
agencies  which  could  contribute  to  a  well- 
defined  and  coordinated  national  program 
of  research,  monitoring,  assessment,  infor- 
mation management,  and  prediction. 

■■(6)  The  United  States,  as  a  world  leader 
in  Earth  system  science,  should  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting an  international  global  change  re- 
search program. 

■lb)  It  IS  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this 
title  to  provide  for  a  national  global  change 
research  plan  which  when  implemented  will 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  under- 
stand, assess,  predict,  and  respond  to 
human-induced  and  natural  processes  of 
global  change. 
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"coMiiiTrn:  on  earth  sciences 

"S«c.  602.  (a)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences  ( hereaf- 
ter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Commit- 
tee) within  the  Council.  The  Committee 
shall  consist  of  one  representative  each 
from— 

••(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

"(3)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher 
ic  Administration; 

"(4)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

••<5)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Stale; 

"(7)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(8)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"(9)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"( 10)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(11)  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget: 

"(12)  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Policy: 

"(13)  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual 
ity;  and 

"(14)  such  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  considers  appropri 
ate. 

Such  representatives  shall  be  high  ranking 
officials  of  their  agency  or  department. 
wherever  possible  the  head  of  the  portion  of 
that  agency  or  department  that  Is  most  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  The  Committee  biennially  shall  select 
as  Chairman  a  member  representing  one  of 
the  following  agencies  or  departments; 

"(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

"(2)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration; 

"(3)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(4)  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
and 

"(5)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Representatives  of  the  same  agency  or  de- 
partment may  not  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  consecutive  terms. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to 
increase  the  overall  effectiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Federal  research  and  assess- 
ment efforts  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth  as  a  global  system.  In  ful- 
filling this  purpose,  the  Committee  shall  ad- 
dress significant  national  policy  matters 
which  affect  more  than  one  agency.  A  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
develop  and  implement  the  National  Global 
Change  Research  Plan  established  under 
section  603. 

"NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

"Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  President,  through 
the  Committee,  shall  develop  a  National 
Global  Change  Research  Plan  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Plan')  in  accord- 
ance with  section  401(b)  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions,  findings,  and  purpose  of  this 
title.  Consistent  with  the  responsibilities  set 
forth  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
the  Plan  shall  contain  recommendations  for 
national  research,  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  to  be  revised  at 
least  once  every  three  years  thereafter. 

'•(2)ThePlanshall- 

"(A)  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for 
Federal  global  change  research  for  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  in  the  year  the  Plan 
(or  revised  Plan)  is  submitted; 


"(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  in  implementing  the 
Plan; 

■■(C»  describe  specific  activities,  including 
research  activities,  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis requirements,  predictive  modeling,  par- 
ticipation in  international  research  efforts, 
and  information  management,  required  to 
achieve  such  goals  and  priorities;  and 

(Di  consider  and  utilize,  as  appropriate, 
reports  and  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  or  other  entities. 

■•(3)  The  Plan  shall  address,  where  appro- 
priate, the  relevant  programs  and  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments: 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 

•(B)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(C)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

"(D)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"(E)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

"(F)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(G)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

■(H)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Navy: 

•■(1)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

(J)  the  Department  of  State;  and 

•'(K)  such  other  research  agencies  and  de- 
partments as  the  President,  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  considers  appropriate. 

•(b)  The  Committee  shall— 

••(1)  serve  as  lead  entity  responsible  for 
oversight  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Plan; 

(21  coordinate  the  global  change  research 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments and  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
President,  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  any  recommended  changes 
in  agency  or  departmental  roles  that  are 
needed  to  better  implement  the  Plan: 

••(3)  prior  to  the  President's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  annual  budget  estimate, 
review  each  agency  budget  estimate  in  the 
context  of  the  Plan  and  make  the  results  of 
that  review  available  to  each  agency  and  to 
the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

•(4)  work  with  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  with  aca- 
demic. State,  and  other  groups  conducting 
research  and  assessments  of  global  changes 
and  their  effects: 

••(5)  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  coordination  of  Federal  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  activi- 
ties related  to  global  change  research  and 
assessment;  and 

(6)  consult  with  actual  and  potential 
users  of  such  research  and  assessments. 

••(c)  The  Plan  shall  provide  for,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  research  elements: 

"(1)  Global  measurements,  establishing 
worldwide  observations  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  responsible  for  changes  in  the 
Earth  system  on  all  spatial  and  time  scales. 

•■(2)  Documentation  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  mechanisms  for 
recording  changes  that  will  actually  occur  in 
the  Earth  system  over  the  coming  decades. 

•'(3)  Studies  of  earlier  changes  in  the 
Earth  system,  using  evidence  from  the  geo- 
logical and  fossil  record. 

•(4)  Predictions,  using  quantitative  models 
of  the  Earth  system  to  identify  and  simu- 
late global  trends. 

"(5)  Development  of  an  information  base, 
assembling  the  information  essential  for  ef- 


fective decision-making  to  respond  to  the 
consequence  of  global  chajige. 

"(6)  Focused  research  initiatives  directed 
toward  resolving  scientific  imcertainties  re- 
garding specific  aspects  of  the  Earth 
system. 

""(d)(1)  The  Plan  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
existing  agency  missions  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

"'(A)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
Earth,  atmospheric,  and  ocean  science,  in- 
cluding the  relevant  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  research  in  the  polar  regions. 
Such  basic  research  may  include  ground- 
based  studies  on  regional  and  global  scales; 
large-scale  field  programs;  interpretation 
and  use  of  remotely  sensed  data  and  geo- 
graphic information  systems:  theoretical 
and  laboratory  research;  research  facilities 
support;  and  development  of  numerical 
models,  information  and  communication 
systems,  and  data  bases. 

"(B)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  be  responsible  for 
Earth-science  research  missions  from  space, 
including  those  studies  of  broad  scientific 
scope  that  study  the  planet  as  an  integrated 
whole.  Associated  efforts  may  include  relat- 
ed studies  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal processes;  sub-orbital  and  ground-based 
studies:  remote-sensing  and  advanced  instru- 
ment development:  improvement  of  tech- 
niques for  the  transmission,  processing,  ar- 
chiving, retrieval,  and  use  of  data;  related 
scientific  models:  and  other  research  activi- 
ties in  atmospheric,  oceanographic.  and  land 
science. 

"(C)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  maintain  a  bal- 
anced program  of  observations,  analysis  and 
research,  climate  protection,  and  informa- 
tion management.  Responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude operational  in-situ  and  satellite  obser- 
vation and  monitoring  systems:  related  re- 
search on  physical  and  biogeochemical  proc- 
esses in  the  climate  system,  including  their 
effect  on  marine  ecosystems  and  resources: 
development,  testing,  and  application  of 
models  and  diagnostic  techniques  for  the  de- 
tection and  prediction  of  natural  and 
human-induced  climatic  changes:  and  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  distribution 
of  long-term  data  bases  and  related  climate 
information. 

"(D)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, analysis,  and  Interpretation  of  infor- 
mation on  terrestrial,  aquatic,  biological, 
and  other  natural  resources,  including  moni- 
toring of  hydrologic  and  geologic  processes 
and  resources,  of  land-use.  of  land-cover, 
and  of  biological  habitats,  resources,  and  di- 
versity. Research  areas  may  include  past 
changes  recorded  in  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  record:  the  hydrologic  cycle; 
land-surface  and  solid-Earth  processes  that 
relate  to  environmental  change;  geography 
and  cartography;  ecosystem  modeling  and 
dynamics:  and  ethnology.  Research  findings 
shall  be  used  in  assessing  and  responding  to 
the  effects  of  global  change  on  aquatic,  ter- 
restrial, biological,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

"(E)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting 
research  to  assess,  evaluate,  and  predict  the 
ecological,  environmental,  and  human- 
health  consequences  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  interaction  of  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  ecosystems  with  the  cli- 
mate system.  Additional  areas  of  responsi- 


bility shall  include  assessment,  research, 
and  development  of  techniques  to  mitigate 
and  adapt  to  climate  change,  development 
of  emission  factors,  inventories  and  models 
for  radiatively  important  trace  gases,  and 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
global  atmospheric  change  and  regional  air 
and  water  quality. 

"(F)  The  Department  of  Energy  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  on  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  from  energy 
production  and  use.  including  the  study  of 
climatic  responses  to  those  emissions  and 
the  development  of  an  information  base  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  various  energy  and 
industrial  policy  options  on  climate.  Associ- 
ated efforts  may  include  assessment  and  ap- 
plication of  predictive  models:  evaluation  of 
global  and  regional  climate  responses  to  var- 
ious energy  policy  options;  research  on  in- 
dustrial sources  of  trace  gases:  and  studies 
to  assess  how  responses  to  climate  change 
affect  energy  options. 

"(G)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  responsible  for  research  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  global  change  on  the  agricultural 
food  and  fiber  production  systems  and  on 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems,  including  re- 
search on  biological  response  mechanisms  to 
increasing  greenhouse  gases,  improvement 
of  plant  and  animal  germplasm  to  respond 
to  global  change,  and  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  for  changing  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  practices  to  ameliorate 
the  observed  increases  of  greenhouse  gases. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  include  re- 
search on  applications  of  agricultural  clima- 
tology to  improve  management  decisions 
and  conservation  of  resources  while  main- 
taining quality  and  quantity  of  crop  yields. 

"(H)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  into  environmental 
processes  and  conditions  that  affect  defense 
operations,  tactics,  and  systems.  Additional 
responsibilities  shall  include  facilitating  ex- 
change of  relevant  information  with  civilian 
agencies,  participation  in  planning  of  na- 
tional research  efforts,  and  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  data  management  systems  to 
ensure  effective  coordination  and  transfer 
of  information  among  military  and  civilian 
agency  programs. 

"(I)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  responsible  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  transportation  policy  options  on  the 
global  environment,  particularly  the  use  of 
fuels  in  transportation  systems  that  result 
in  the  emission  of  combustion  gases,  includ- 
ing aircraft  emission  into  the  stratosphere. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  be  the  as- 
sessment of  the  ways  in  which  climate 
changes  affect  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
transportation  on  land,  sea.  and  rivers,  and 
in  the  air. 

"(2)  The  Plan  shall  reflect  the  need  for 
collaboration  among  agencies  with  respect 
to— 

'"(A)  the  establishment  and  development 
of  sm  information  system  for  Earth  system 
science:  and 

"•(B)  research  into  the  development  of  new 
conceptual  and  numerical  models  of  the 
Earth  system. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in— 

"(1)  providing  representation  at  interna- 
tional governmental  meetings  and  confer- 
ences on  global  change  research  and  assess- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates: and 

"(2)  coordinating  the  Federal  activities  of 
the  United  States  with  the  global  change  re- 
search and  assessment  programs  of  other 
nations  and  international  agencies  and  orga- 


nizations, including  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  agency  and  department 
involved  in  global  change  research  shall,  as 
part  of  its  annual  request  for  appropriations 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
submit  a  report  identifying  each  element  of 
its  proposed  global  change  activities, 
which— 

"(1)  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(A)  contributes  primarily  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan  or  (B)  contributes  primar- 
ily to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives 
but  aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways;  and 

""(2)  states  the  portion  of  its  request  for 
appropriations  that  is  allocated  to  each 
such  element. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  each  such  report  in  light  of  the 
goals,  priorities,  and  agency  responsibilities 
set  forth  in  the  Plan,  and  shall  include,  in 
the  Presidents  annual  budget  estimate,  a 
statement  of  the  portion  of  each  agency  or 
department's  aimual  budget  estimate  that  is 
all(x;ated  to  each  element  of  such  agency  or 
department's  global  change  activities. 
Annual  budget  estimates  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  that  reflect  the  activities  out- 
lined in  the  Plan.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  ensure  that  a  copy  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  estimate  is 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  at  the  same 
time  as  such  budget  estimate  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

■"RELATION  TO  OTHER  AtJTHORITIES 

"Sec  604. (a)  The  President,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  ensure  that  relevant  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Climate 
Program,  established  by  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901  et  seq.), 
are  considered  in  developing  national  global 
change  research  efforts. 

"(b)  The  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee,  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  findings  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  available  to— 

■■(1)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated 
national  policy  on  global  climate  change 
pursuant  to  section  1103  of  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  of  1987  (15  U.S.C.  2901, 
note):  and 

■■(2)  all  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  coordinated 
national  policies  for  responding  to  human- 
induced  and  natural  processes  of  global 
change  pursuant  to  other  statutory  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations. 

•■(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued, interpreted,  or  applied  to  preclude 
or  delay  the  planning  or  implementation  of 
any  Federal  action  designed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  address  the  threats  of  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion  or  global  climate  change. 

•annual  REPORT 

"Sec  605.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  global  change  research  efforts 
during  that  preceding  fiscal  year: 

'■(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan; 


■■(3)  a  copy  or  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  in  such  Plan; 

"(4)  a  summary  of  agency  budgets  for 
global  change  activities  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year:  and 

"(5)  any  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title. ". 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OP  1989 

The  Senate  continueci  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  695.  the  Educational  Ex- 
cellence Act  which  is  now  about  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  includes  proposals  made  by 
President  Bush  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing the  educational  quality  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  Timely  action  on  this  bill 
should  indicate  to  the  President  that 
we  want  to  cooperate  with  him  to  im- 
prove the  educational  performance  in 
this  country,  and  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational performance  of  our  individual 
students.  It  should  show  that  we  wUl 
listen  and  act  on  his  education  propos- 
als, but  we  expect  that  he  will  listen  to 
congressional  viewpoints  on  education 
as  well. 

This  bill  contains  some  good  initia- 
tives as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  an  authori- 
zation bill.  It  authorizes  $414  million 
in  new  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991.  The  list  of  initiatives  is  impres- 
sive: Presidential  merit  schools, 
schools  of  excellence,  alternative  certi- 
fication for  teachers  and  principals, 
national  science  scholars,  drug  free 
schools,  urban  renewal  emergency 
grants,  endowment  grants  for  black 
colleges  and  universities,  and  school 
dropout  demonstration  grants.  A  na- 
tional board  for  professional  teaching 
teaching  standards  is  also  authorized. 

All  of  these  proposals  represent  mer- 
itorious efforts  that  can  help  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  these  proposals  deserve 
our  strong  support,  and  I  give  my 
strong  support  to  the  President  in 
making  such  proposals.  But  ajs  we  vote 
on  this  bill  today,  it  is  important  that 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  reality  as 
we  get  caught  up  in  the  rhetoric.  The 
reality  is  that  while  this  bill  author- 
izes $414  million  in  new  education 
spending,  it  does  not  appropriate  a 
single  dollar.  To  do  that,  we  must  act 
within  the  confines  of  the  budget 
process,  and  the  budget  reality  as  pre- 
sented by  this  President  of  the  United 
States  is  distressing  to  this  Senator. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  2  percent 
nominal  increase  in  overall  educaton 
spending.  With  an  Inflation  rate  ex- 
pected  to   exceed    4    percent   in   the 
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coming  year,  in  reality,  this  represents 
a  2-percent-plus  real  cut  in  Federal 
education  spending  in  the  upcoming 
year.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  fund 
this  $414  million  new  initiative  the 
President  is  calling  for.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  other  education  programs 
to  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  President's 
rhetoric  is  matching  his  reality.  His 
budget  does  not  match  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  His  budget  does  not 
match  what  he  is  askmg  for  in  this 
bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
support  it.  I  support  the  items  in  it. 
But  can  we  stand  here  and  be  so  naive 
as  to  call  this  progress,  when  we  have 
no  money  allocated— or  even  spoke  for. 
or  pushed,  or  placed  in  any  way— in 
the  budget  to  pay  for  these  initiatives? 

As  we  debate  the  condition  of  Ameri- 
can education,  let  us  do  so  with  our 
eyes  wide  open  to  a  reality  that  the 
largest  security  threat  to  our  country 
today  does  not  come  from  communism 
or  some  foreign  military  force:  rather. 
it  comes  from  an  inability  of  our  kids 
to  excell  academically  in  a  world  in- 
creasingly dominated  by  nations  who 
outperform  us  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  boardroom,  not  on  the  battlefield. 

Talking  about  the  problem  is  not 
enough.  Shifting  education  expendi- 
tures from  one  education  initiative  to 
another  is  not  enough.  It  is  time  for 
some  bold  action.  The  inequalities  of 
educational  opportunity  between  rich 
and  poor  in  this  country  are  unaccept- 
able. Mr.  President.  This  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  can  end  up  being  the  Achilles 
heel  of  our  future. 

Through  the  turn  of  the  century, 
nearly  half  of  the  net  growth  of  the 
labor  force  must  be  provided  by  mem- 
bers of  historically  poor  populations 
within  our  Nation,  where  education  is 
clearly  inadequate  and  underfunded. 
All  of  the  talk  about  education  reform 
has  to  date  yielded  few  tangible  re- 
sults. Some  States,  including  my  home 
State  of  Washington,  have  been  at  the 
forefront  is  designing  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  this  complex  problem. 
Our  Governor.  Booth  Gardner.  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  is  in  the  city  this  week, 
together  with  three  other  Governors 
who  have  tried  to  deal  with  this  com- 
plex problem.  Yet.  in  instances  where 
innovative  steps  have  been  taken,  the 
recently  released  results  of  the  nation- 
al assessment  of  education  programs 
reflect  an  alarming  lack  of  progress. 

Only  42  percent  of  our  17-year-olds 
can  read  well  enough  to  understand  a 
12th-grade  history  textbook.  And  only 
4.8  percent  of  those  students  can  read 
at  a  level  required  in  most  professional 
and  technical  working  environments. 
The  Washington  State  educational  as- 
sessment for  reading,  language  arts. 
and  mathematics,  places  our  students 
only  average  among  this  dismal  na- 
tional performance. 

President  Bush  calls  himself  the 
education  President.  He  has  outlined  a 


series  of  impressive  national  goals  in 
education  as  part  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  At  the  .same  time,  he 
proclaims  we  do  not  need  to  increase 
Federal  spending,  or  do  anything  else 
in  terms  of  really  shifting  priorities  to 
address  this  dismal  performance.  He 
claims  we  already  spend  more  on  edu- 
cation than  other  nations.  He  says  it  is 
not  the  amount  we  spend  but  how  we 
spend  it.  Let  us  look  at  that. 

If  you  look  at  the  study  released  on 
January  17  by  the  Economic  Policy  In- 
stitute, it  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
President's  assertion.  The  study  finds 
that  the  13  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries spend  more  on  grade  K  through 
12  than  does  the  United  States.  The 
study  calculates  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  increase  spending  for 
primary  and  secondary  school— and 
that  is  where  our  problem  is.  Mr. 
President— up  to  the  average  of  these 
other  countries,  we  would  need  to  in- 
crease annual  spending  on  education 
in  the  United  States  by  $25  billion.  In- 
stead, we  are  cutting  it  in  real  terms 
by  2  percent. 

It  is  only  when  you  fold  in  higher 
education  that  the  President's  asser- 
tion holds.  We  are  spending  more  on 
higher  education,  but  we  are  failing  at 
the  basic  building  blocks  on  which  all 
of  our  education  must  stand,  and  that 
is  wrong. 

The  dismal  performance  reflected  in 
the  national  assessment  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed by  higher  education.  We 
should  not  have,  as  we  often  have, 
higher  educational  institutions  having 
to  teach  what  are  our  secondary  and. 
in  some  cases,  primary  education 
goals.  Rather,  these  must  be  addressed 
at  the  preschool,  primary,  and  second- 
ary school  levels. 

Two  major  pieces  have  been  mi.ssing 
in  this  debate  on  education  reform. 
The  first  is  the  notion  that  every  child 
in  this  country— rich,  poor,  of  moder- 
ate means,  black,  white.  Native  Ameri- 
can, Hispanic— must  have  equality  of 
opportunity  to  secure  quality  educa- 
tion. That  has  been  mi.ssing.  Second, 
we  cannot  end  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion and  implement  true  school  reform 
without  additional  investment  in  edu- 
cation. We  are  simply  deluding  our- 
selves if  we  continue  to  believe  other- 
wise. 

We  probably  cannot  come  up  with 
the  $25  billion  to  bring  our  education 
spending  up  to  par  with  our  interna- 
tional competitors,  though  I  bet  I  can 
find  a  few  places  in  the  defense  budget 
and  elsewhere  where  we  can  get  a  part 
of  this  money.  And  maybe  we  cannot 
come  up  to  par  this  year  with  our 
international  competitors,  but  we  can 
productively  begin  to  increase  educa- 
tional spending  this  year. 

Full  funding  of  the  Educational  Ex- 
cellence Act.  the  one  we  are  talking 
about,  without  requiring  cutbacks  in 
other  education  programs,  is  a  very 
good   place   to  start,   and  that   is  my 


point,  Mr.  President.  On  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  is  precisely 
what  I  hope  to  do.  If  we  can  start 
meeting  these  kinds  of  goals,  then  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
true  education  program. 

It  is  largely  our  choice  in  this  body 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  create  a  peace 
dividend  from  the  encouraging 
changes  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union— and 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  spend 
some  of  it  on  education.  To  do  other- 
wise, in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  sur- 
render to  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity, 
which  we  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  about  by  experts.  Stopping 
this  prophecy  from  coming  true  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  domestic  challenge 
we  face  today.  Meeting  this  challenge 
is  possibly  and  probably  the  greatest 
legacy  we  can  give  to  our  children  and 
to  our  grandchildren. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  amended  and  it  will 
be  the  first  of  a  .series  of  education  ini- 
tiatives we  will  have  on  the  Senate 
floor.  And  then,  I  hope  we  fund  them. 
I  thank  the  President  and  yield  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1233 

I  Purpo.sf :  To  establish  the  Student  Athlete 
Ripht-to-Know  Acl) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follow's; 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr  Brad- 
ley], for  himself.  Mr  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Cochran,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 12,33. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  133.  after  line  24.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  XIII-STUDENT  ATHLETE 
RIGHT-TO-KNOW 

SKC.  1301.  SHORT  TITI.K 

This  title  may  be  ciled  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Righl-to-Know  Act ". 

SE(  .  1302.  KI.N1)IN(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that  - 

(1)  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progre.ss  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 

(2)  there  is  increasing  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent)  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  success  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
States'  colleges  and  universities; 

(4)  more  than  10,000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education; 


(5)  prospective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes;  and 

'6'  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  would  a.s.sist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in 
formed  judgment  about  the  educational 
benefius  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  eduration 

SK(     1.103.  KEP<)RTIN(.  RKQIIRKMKNTS  FOR  INSTI 
TlTIONSdK  HKiHCR  Knr(  ATKIV 

lai  Reports  to  the  Secretary.  — Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletic  .scholarships 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  th?  Secre- 
tary which  coniains— 

il)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  .sex; 

(21  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex; 

(3)  the  graduation  rate  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  down  by 
race  and  se.x; 

'4  I  the  graduation  rate  for  first-lime,  full- 
time  students,  broken  down  by  race  and  sex; 

(5i  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  cla-sses  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  sex;  and 

(7)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex. 

(bi  Student  Notification— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  sub.section  <a>  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid.  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  la). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances. -If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  because  of  ex 
tenuating  circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  .schools 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Comparable  Information.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (ai  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  does  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of.  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable. 

SEC.  1304.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3, 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
3,  broken  down  by— 

(1)  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 


i2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(bi  Report  Availability— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  la)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  .school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report 

SE«    I3(r,  INEORMATIOS. 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 
SE(    n(»6.  WAIVER. 

The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
that  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is 
substantially  comparable  to  the  information 
required  under  this  Acl. 
SEC  13(iT.  deeimtions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

111  The  term  "athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  as-sistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance. 

'2)  The  term     institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 
SEC.  i:iO(i.  EEEE(TIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  title  shall 
lake  effect  on  October  1.  1991. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  requiring  col- 
leges to  provide  graduation  rates  to 
their  potential  student  athletes.  Join- 
ing me  in  this  amendment  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Cochran. 
This  amendment  incorporates  the 
thrust  of  my  legislation— the  Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act— as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard 
about  both  the  highlights  and  pitfalls 
of  participating  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. Many  high  school  and  college 
athletes  dream  of  playing  for  a  Divi- 
sion I  team  and,  perhaps,  of  a  profes- 
sional sports  career.  Yet  only  1  out  of 
every  100  high  school  athletes  will  re- 
ceive a  scholarship  to  play  at  a  Divi- 
sion I  college.  Most  of  those  lucky  few 
can  expect  a  pressure-packed  environ- 
ment where  academics  and  athletics 
collide  in  a  world  with  heavy  demands 
and  little  time.  And  even  fewer  of 
those  who  do  play  in  this  high  pres- 
sure league  will  ever  make  it  to  the 
pros.  In  1986.  12,000  men  played  col- 
lege basketball,  but  only  161  were 
drafted  by  the  NBA.  Of  the  161  who 
were  drafted,  only  a  few  will  play  more 
than  3  or  4  years. 

Single-minded  devotion  to  athletics 
among  our  Nation's  schools  and  col- 


leges can  lead  to  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  the  student  athlete.  The 
result  can  be  a  sad  story.  Too  fre- 
quently the  student  athlete,  failing  his 
or  her  courses  or  not  carrying  a  full 
course  load,  exhausts  eligibility,  loses 
an  athletic  scholarship,  and  drops  out 
of  school— with  no  education,  no  train- 
ing, and  only  a  few  memories  for  com- 
fort. A  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  report  indicated  that  the  grad- 
uation rate  of  basketball  and  football 
student  athletes  who  attend  division  I 
schools  is  very  poor.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  one  division  I  institu- 
tion, the  graduation  rate  was  a  pathet- 
ic 7  percent  for  students  on  basketball 
scholarships  during  the  decade  of 
1972-83. 

Mr.  President,  that  should  not 
happen.  With  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween academics  and  athletics,  sport^s 
can  provide  the  means  to  an  education 
that  might  otherwise  be  unattainable. 
Many  athletes  have  applied  the  disci- 
pline of  the  arena  to  the  classroom 
and  have  gone  on  to  satisfying  careers. 
We  need  more  success  stories  built  on 
good  habits  and  opportunities  seized. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  the  Stu- 
dent Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  a  consumer  infor- 
mation bill  for  student  athletes  and 
their  families.  Student  athletes  about 
to  enter  college  should  be  consumers 
of  education  and  participants  in 
sports,  if  our  priorities  are  in  order.  As 
such,  they  are  entitled  to  the  relevant 
and  basic  consumer  information  that 
is  an  essential  element  of  an  informed 
choice.  The  choice  of  which  college  or 
university  to  attend  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  decisions  of  a 
young  person's  life.  A  potential  stu- 
dent athlete  and  his  or  her  family  are 
entitled  to  a  direct  an  valid  answer  to 
the  question.  "If  I  enter  your  college 
or  university  as  a  freshman  on  an  ath- 
eltic  scholarship  in  my  sport,  what  are 
the  chances  that  I  will  graduate 
within  a  year  of  those  in  my  entering 
class?" 

This  amendment  requires  colleges 
and  universities  to  report  graduation 
rates,  including  the  graduation  rates 
of  student  athletes  broken  down  by 
sport,  race,  and  sex  and  the  proportion 
of  students  who  earn  a  degree  within  5 
years,  reported  by  sport,  race,  and  sex. 
The  information  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  high  school  student  athletes, 
their  families,  and  high  school  guid- 
ance counselors  and  principals,  to  aid 
the  student  athletes  as  they  choose 
the  schools  they  will  attend. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  legislation 
was  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee, 
the  NCAA  in  January— in  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote— adopted  require- 
ments consistent  with  this  legislation. 
I  applaud  their  action.  But  while  the 
NCAA  action  is  important.  Federal 
legislation  is  still  needed  because 
many    student    athletes    don't    go    to 
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NCAA  colleges.  There  are  500  colleges 
in  the  National  Association  of  Inter 
collegiate  Athletics  and  500  in  the  Na- 
tional Junior  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. These  colleges  enroll  an  un- 
known but  sizeable  number  of  student 
athletes.  The  future  students  at  these 
schools  need  this  information. 

The  amendent  now  before  us  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  committee  in  only  one  respect:  It 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
waive  Federal  requirements  for  col- 
leges that  have  already  agreed  to  pro- 
vide this  information  as  part  of  their 
athletic  association.  Since  the  NCAA 
has  already  adopted  the  requirements. 
its  member  colleges  will  not  be  affect- 
ed. And  when  and  if  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
and  the  National  Junior  College  Ath- 
letic Association  adopt  similar  regula- 
tions, their  colleges  will  also  be  ex- 
empted from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  the  pass- 
port to  a  productive  and  rewarding  life 
in  our  society.  The  challenge  of  a  col- 
lege experience  should  not  be  making 
the  team  or  becoming  an  all-star,  but 
preparing  to  be  a  good  citizen,  friend. 
and  family  member.  Our  student  ath- 
letes must  participate  in  sports  as  they 
pursue  the  primary  goal  of  an  educa- 
tion for  life,  rather  than  trying  to 
obtain  an  education  in  the  process  of 
working  in  revenue-producing  sports. 

The  Student  Athlete  Right-to-Know 
Act  is  one  small  step  forward  in 
straightening  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  athletics  today.  I  seek  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  education 
rather  than  weakening  the  role  of  ath- 
letics. I  hope  that  an  informed  choice 
will  lead  to  a  real  education  and  a  col- 
lege degree.  Adoption  of  these  require- 
ments is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  is 
right  for  Congress  to  do  it  now.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  so  we 
can  get  action  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  developing  this  amendment 
in  the  form  it  is  presented  today  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  measure. 

When  it  was  before  the  full  commit- 
tee, I  objected  to  reporting  the  legisla- 
tion out,  actually  voted  against  it,  and 
wrote  minority  views  that  were  includ- 
ed in  the  comimittee  report  explaining 
why  I  thought  this  amendment,  as 
originally  drafted  and  proposed,  im- 
posed an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
Department  of  Education.  I  also  op- 
posed it  because  the  NCAA  had  sched- 
uled a  meeting  in  January  to  debate 


this  issue  and  to  try  to  determine  ways 
to  encourage  member  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  improve  their  monitoring 
of  the  academic  progress  and  gradua- 
tion rates  of  student  athletes. 

I  support  the  goals  and  aims  of  the 
legislation,  as  I  did  at  that  time.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  certainly  improved 
his  proposal  and  the  Senate  ought  to 
adopt  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Edu- 
cation Excellence  Act.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  him.  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yielded 
for  a  comment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  until  the  Senate 
finishes  this  amendment,  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  passed  out  of  our  committee  last 
November.  It  is  a  good  proposal  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  making  the  modification  he  has  in 
the  amendment. 

I  suggest  that  we  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1234  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.   1233 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1234  to  amendment  numbered  1233. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  59.  line  17.  strike  out 
$15,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$25,000,000.  • 

On  page  117,  strike  out  line  19  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  15  on  page 
129  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 
STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS" 
"Sec.  1001.  Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers.— Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Part  J— Minimum  Competency  por 
Teachers  Program 
■'Sec     4911.     Findings.— The     Congress 
finds  that— 

( 1 )  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers; 
and 


(2)  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicable  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

■  Sec.  4912.  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  encouraging  and  assisting  States  and 
consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment written  minimum  competency  stand- 
ards for  teachers  in  such  schools.  States 
may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  before  teaching 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
with  the  State. 

■  'Sec.  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000,  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1990  to  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"'Sec.  4914.  Allotments.— (a)  From  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
whose  application  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  to  that  State's  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

•  '(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  'State'  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"  'Sec.  4915.  State  Applications.— (a)  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

<b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

"'(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken to  develop  and  implement  new.  or 
expand  and  Improve  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

"'(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

■  '(b)  Programs,  projects,  and  activities 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the— 

"'(1)  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards; 

"'(2)  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards; 

"  '(3)  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  support  programs,  to  assist 
teachers  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
such  standards;  and 

"  '(4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
between  and  among  States.' 

"  'Sec.  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1,  1994,  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Thurmond  and  others  are  waiting  to 
deliver  their  comments  on  this  legisla- 
tion. If  my  amendment  stands  in  the 
second  degree,  then  there  will  be 
debate  on  that.  I  do  not  want  to  inhib- 
it any  Senator  in  making  his  opening 
remarks.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  permitted  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

amendment  NO.    1233 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  presently  before  the  Senate? 
Is  not  the  Bradley  amendment  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  Bradley 
amendment. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  amendment  and  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  it  be  approved. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  supported  on  this  side  as 
well,  particularly  given  the  modifica- 
tion to  meet  Senator  Cochran's  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1233)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  695,  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act  of  1989.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I 
am  pleased  to  endorse  the  initiatives 
of  President  Bush  for  strengthening 
and  improving  the  educational  system 
in  the  United  States. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
last  week.  President  Bush  emphasized 
his  commitment  to  establishing  excel- 
lence in  education  in  America.  S.  695 
authorizes  the  following  proposals  of 
our  President  for  building  a  well-edu- 
cated Nation: 

The  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Merit  Schools  Program,  that  would 
recognize,  as  well  as  reward  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  and  teachers 
that  make  substantial  progress  in  edu- 
cational achievement. 

Schools  of  Excellence  would  be  es- 
tablished through  the  creation  of  a 
discretionary   grant   program   that   is 


targeted  to  schools  serving  students 
from  low  income  families.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  tied  to  increased  fund- 
ing of  the  Magnet  Schools  and  Alter- 
native Curriculum  programs  for  the 
enhancement  of  excellence  in  academ- 
ic and  vocational  disciplines. 

States  are  encouraged  to  formulate 
and  place  into  action  alternative  certi- 
fication requirements  for  educators,  so 
that  our  students  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  learning  from  those  who  possess 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  in  specific  sub- 
ject areas,  even  though  they  do  not 
have  formal  training  in  teaching. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Science  Scholars  Program  to  provide 
scholarships  for  students  who  have 
demonstrated  academic  achievement 
in  the  areas  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  approaches  to 
addressing  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  students  through  expansion  of 
the  Drug-Free  Schools  State  Formula 
Grant  Program  to  include  Drug  Free 
Schools:  Urban  and  Rural  Emergency 
Grants. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  funding  for 
Endowment  Challenge  Grants  to  bene- 
fit Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

As  a  former  teacher,  athletic  coach, 
and  county  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  education  is 
the  key  to  the  future.  The  citizens  of 
our  great  country  must  have  access  to 
an  educational  system  of  the  caliber 
that  will  prepare  them  to  compete  in 
an  increasingly  complex  world.  Our 
students  should  be  second  to  none  in 
educational  achievement.  The  propos- 
als of  President  Bush,  which  are  au- 
thorized in  S.  695,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  keeping  Americans  competi- 
tive in  an  age  of  rapidly  expanding 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, S.  695  did  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  $25  million  in  funding 
for  the  National  Board  for  Profession- 
al Teaching  Standards.  However,  such 
a  provision  has  been  added  as  title  X 
of  this  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  is  a  private  non- 
profit organization  that  was  estab- 
lished in  1987  by  the  Carnegie  Forum 
on  Education  and  the  Economy.  Ac- 
cording to  its  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  Board  is  designed  to:  "Serve 
as  an  instrument  for  advancing  the 
public  interest  through  improving  the 
quality  of  education  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
through  strengthening  teaching  as  a 
profession  by  setting  high  standards 
for  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do."  The  Board  is  also  to 
'create  and  administer  a  system  for 
determining  who  meets  those  stand- 
ards." 


The  creation  of  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
was  recommended  in  the  May  1986 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Forum,  enti- 
tled, "A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for 
the  21st  Century."  The  report  states 
that: 

The  Board's  primary  function  would  be  to 
establish  standards  for  high  professional 
teaching  competence  and  issue  certificates 
to  people  who  meet  those  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, on  February  18,  1988,  held  a 
hearing  on  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards.  At 
that  time,  I  raised  the  issue  of  what 
role,  if  any,  the  Federal  Government 
should  play  in  the  financial  support  of 
this  board.  Professional  standards  are 
commendable.  However,  I  am  unawsu^e 
of  Federal  funds  being  used  to  estab- 
lish standards  in  other  professions.  I 
am  concerned  that  Federal  funding  of 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  could  set  a  prece- 
dent for  Federal  funding  of  other  pri- 
vate organizations  with  similar  mo- 
tives. Moreover,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
prospect  that  such  a  move  could  lead 
this  country  to  Federal  control  of 
teaching  standards. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  have  consistently 
opposed  efforts  to  inject  the  Federal 
Government  into  areas  of  authority  of 
the  individual  States.  The  Fotmding 
Fathers  of  our  great  country  intended 
that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  of  a  limited  nature,  by 
providing  only  those  services  that  the 
States  cannot  best  perform  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  concept  of  Federal- 
ism. The  certification  of  educators  is  a 
responsibility  that  is  appropriately 
within  the  authority  of  the  States,  not 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  by  special  interest  groups 
to  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards in  various  fields.  In  most  in- 
stances. State  and  local  governments 
have  not  fallen  short  in  their  responsi- 
bilities in  areas  where  reformists  seek 
to  impose  national  standards.  Howev- 
er, this  has  not  deterred  the  efforts  of 
those  who  would  infringe  upon  the 
governmental  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments  through  Federal 
regulation.  The  establishment  of  na- 
tional professional  standards  for 
teacher  certification  could  result  in 
yet  another  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  the  purviews  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  is  a  private  orga- 
nization that  has  the  stated  purpose  of 
developing  and  promulgating  volun- 
tary professional  standards  for  teacher 
certification.  The  report  from  the  Car- 
negie Forum  ol)serves  that: 

In  time,  many  States  are  likely  to  incorpo- 
rate the  national  certification  standard  into 
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their  licensing  standards.  Some  might 
choose  to  waive  their  licensing  requirements 
for  people  holding  a  Board  certificate 
Others  might  make  Board  certification  a 
prerequisite  for  licensing,  adding  their  own 
requirements  to  the  national  standard  as 
they  think  appropriate 

Thus,  it  is  clear  thai  this  organiza- 
tion seeks  to  influence  the  replace- 
ment of  State  standards  for  teacher 
certification  with  national  standards 
that  it  will  formulate,  according  to  its 
own  criteria.  I  am  concerned  that  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  would  imply  that  Con- 
gress supports  the  creation  of  a  frame- 
work that  could  foster  further  Federal 
regulation  of  the  .school  systems  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion Cavazos  conveyed  in  a  letter 
dated  October  18.  1989.  to  Senator 
Hatch,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
title  X  of  S.  695.  The  Secretary  of 
Education  believes  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose."'  Accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Cavazos.  "there  is  no 
convincing  reason  for  turning  over 
public  funds  to  a  private  entity  to 
enable  it  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  for  which  it  is 
largely  unaccountable  to  the  custo- 
dians of  those  funds." 

The  American  Legislative  Exchange 
Council,  known  as  ALEC  is  also  op- 
posed to  Federal  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards.  ALEC  is  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  State  legislators  in  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  is  com- 
posed of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  by  ALEC  last 
September,  these  lawmakers  expressed 
opposition  to  Federal  funding  for  the 
work  of  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards.  The  reso- 
lution provides  that,  "the  ultimate 
result  of  this  research  will  be  to  create 
Federal  teaching  standards  which  rep- 
resent an  implicit  challenge  to  the 
principle  of  Federalism  which  has 
been  an  important  cornerstone  for 
success  in  national  policy." 

Mr.  President.  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  authorizing  $25  million  in 
Federal  funding  for  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards.  The  Bush  administration 
does  not  believe  that  this  organization 
should  receive  Federal  funding  and  I 
concur.  Accordingly,  I  support  deletion 
of  title  X  from  S.  695.  the  Educational 
Excellence  Act  of  1989.  and  will  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Helms  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1235 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion   to    issue    regulations    defining    the 
terms  "graduation  rate  "  and  "other  stu- 
dent outcome  measures  ") 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.   President.  I  rise  to 
offer  the  second  Bradley  amendment. 
This    amendment    would    clarify    the 
definition      of      "graduation      rates,"' 
"other    student    outcome    measures." 
and   "institutions  of  higher  education"" 
used   in   the   Bradley    Right-to-Know 
Act. 

I  believe  this  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  ranking  minority  members.  Senator 
Cochran,  and  Senator  Helms. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  it  has 
been  agreed  to.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  we 
have  that  amendment  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  for  Mr.  Bradley  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy),  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1235. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

SKI  KKKIMTION  llt:\  KI.OHMKNT 

<a)  In  General.  -The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, through  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Statistics  and  in  consultation  with 
State  governments  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  shall  develop  definitions 
of  the  term  graduation  rate"  and  other 
student  outcome  measures  as  such  terms 
apply  to  postsecondary  education. 

<b)  Definition.- For  ttie  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation "  has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1201<a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  requires 
the  Department  of  Education  to  devel- 
op workable  definitions  of  student  out- 
come measures.  Joining  me  in  offering 
this  amendment  is  Senator  Kennedy. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  our 
country  needs  better  information 
about  the  success  rates  of  our  students 
in  higher  education.  But  while  many 
States  and  institutional  research  of- 
fices have  information  on  graduation 
rates,   retention   rates  and  other  stu- 


dent outcome  measures,  no  common 
definitions  are  used. 

I  have  heard  from  T.  Edward  Hol- 
lander, the  chancellor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Relations  Committee  of  the  State 
Higher  Education  Executive  Officers 
about  the  importance  of  developing 
uniform  definitions.  State  Boards  of 
Higher  Education  need  better  infor- 
mation on  student  success  rates  so 
that  more  meaningful  comparisons 
can  be  made  among  institutions. 

The  amendment  before  us  requires 
the  Department  of  Education, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  in  consultation  with 
States  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  develop  these  definitions. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  (No.  1235)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  NO,    1236 

iFMirpose:  To  strike  title  10) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an   amendment   to   the   desk   and  ask 

that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   North   Carolina   [Mr. 

Helms),   for  himself  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 

proposes  and  amendment  numbered  1236: 

On  page  117.  strike  out  line  19  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  15  on  page 

129, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  DODD.  I  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  just  a  minute? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  momen- 
tarily I  shall  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuck.\'  [Mr.  McConnell]  can  offer  an 
amendment. 

1  do  ask  such  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Who  would  be  recognized 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McConnell? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Recog- 
nition would  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chair  on  the  basis  of  who  sought 
recognition. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr,  McCONNELL,  Mr,  President.  I 
had  two  amendments  that  I  was  origi- 
nally going  to  offer  today.  Let  me  ex- 
plain brief y  the  first  one,  which  I  shall 
not  offer. 

My  first  amendment  would  seek  to 
provide  educational  a-ssistance  to  what 
has  been  one  of  the  country's  most 
economically  disadvantaged  regions 
throughout  the  Nation's  history.  The 
amendment  would  cancel  or  pay  the 
student  loan  payments  of  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  who  agree  to 
teach  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  central  Appa- 
lachian region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  my  proposal  on  that 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appalachian  Teacher  Student  Loan 
Assistance  Act 

SUMMARY 

Purpose,— To  cancel  or  pay  the  student 
loan  payments  of  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  who  agree  to  teach  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  .schools  in  the  Cen- 
tral Appalachian  region. 

Selection.— Secretary  of  Education  is  to 
select  two  teachers  per  eligible  county  from 
applications  submitted  by  eligible  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  academic  record. 

Eligibility,— Any  recent  college  graduate 
with  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree 
in  education  who  has  not  held  a  teaching 
position  other  than  a  student  teaching  posi- 
tion. 

Preference,— Additional  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  eligible  teachers  who  are  handi- 
capped or  disabled,  members  of  a  minority 
group,  or  residents  of  eligible  states. 

Agreement.— Selected  teachers  agree  to 
teach  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  an  eligible  county  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  one  year.  Selected  teachers 
further  agree  to  repay  all  or  a  portion  of 


paid  or  forgiven  loan  payments  for  that 
year  should  the  teacher  fail  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  teaching  obligations  for  that  year. 

Payment— The  Secretary  shall  cancel  or 
pay  1  10th  of  the  total  amount  of  the  se 
lected  teachers  eligible  loans  for  each  year 
the  selected  teacher  teaches  in  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  in  an  eligible 
county  Ma,\imum  amount  of  cancelation  or 
payment  in  any  one  year  is  $4,000, 

Effectiveness  study— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  study  in  the  second 
year  of  the  program  to  determine  the  pro- 
pram's  effectiveness,  potential  for  u.se  in  ad- 
dressing acute  teacher  shortages  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  and  ability  to  enhance 
minority  teacher  recruitment, 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  note  the  chair- 
man's interest  in  the  concept  of  loan 
forgiveness  and  look  forward  to  testi- 
fying later  before  the  subcommittee 
concerning  the  National  Teacher  Act 
of  1989.  It  will  be  the  intention  of  this 
Senator  to  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  as  part  of  that  bill, 
which  I  understand  will  be  considered 
before  the  subcommittee  in  the  next 
couple  of  months. 

Although  1  had  intended  to  offer 
this  amendment  loda^  to  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act,  I  shall  not  do 
so.  I  w'ill  instead  later  introduce  this 
legislation  as  a  separate  bill.  In  that 
regard  I  extend  my  appreciation  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  amendment,  and  I 
welcome  their  assistance  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  as  a  stand-alone  bill 
which  we  will  be  considering,  as  I  indi- 
cated, in  a  couple  of  months. 

My  second  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, restores  a  title  in  the  President's 
original  proposal  which  was  removed 
in  committee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1237 

'Purpose:     To     provide     for     Presidential 
Awards  for  E.xcellence  in  Education,  and 
for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  that  it  be  read. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Kerry).    The    clerk    will    report    the 

amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
nell]   proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

1237. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 

se(     131    preside.ntial  awards  for  excel, 
lence  in  edi  cation  procra.m 

(a)  Title  Heading  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents.—<1)  The  heading  for  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"critical  skills  improvement  and  presiden- 
tial AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION" 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "Sec.  2203  Authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations "  the  following: 

Part  F— F»residential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Prcx;ram 
Sec.  2301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec   2302   Allocation  to  States. 
Sec.  2303.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2304  Selection  of  awards  recipients. 
Sec   2305  Amount  and  use  of  awards. 
"Sec   2306.  Awards  ceremony. 
Sec    2307    Authorization  of  appropriations. 
(b)  Amendment  to  Text.    Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  F--Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 

■SEt    2:i01    KIM)IN(,.'«  A.vn  I'l  RPOSE 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that- 
'll) the  success  of  Americas  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  depends  most  heavily 
upon  the  Nation's  educators: 

'2'  when  educators  are  highly  motivated 
and  committed  to  excellence,  they  succeed 
not  only  in  imparting  subject  matter  knowl- 
edge, but  also  in  instilling  in  their  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  education: 

"'3)  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems should  have  In  place  standards  of 
teacher  excellence  and  fair  and  effective 
procedures  for  measuring  teacher  success; 
and 

"(4)  in  return  for  their  efforts,  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  .school  educators 
deserve  public  recognition,  respect,  and  ap- 
propriate financial  awards 

■lb I  Purpose— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  reward  educators  in  every  State 
who  meet  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

■SE(    TiWL  AI.1.(KATI0N  Tf)  STATES 

■(a)  Allocation  Formula— From  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2307— 

(l)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17.  Inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  m  all 
such  States,  according  to  the  most  recent 
available  data  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary:  and 

"'2>  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  funds  are  al- 
located among  such  States  under  section 
1005  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

"ibi  Administrative  Expenses —Each 
State  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  its  allo- 
cation under  subsection  ib>  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  the  cost  of  conven- 
ing the  pane!  described  in  section  2304(c). 

"(CI  State  Defined. --For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  State'  shall  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

•(d)  Insular  Areas,— The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-134.  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  allocated  under  thLS  part, 

"(e)  Distribution  of  Awards —Other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  notwithstanding,  each 
State  shall  make  at  least  one  Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Education  in  each 
congressional  district. 
•sEf.  2.103.  state  applk  ations. 

"(a>  Sub.mission  of  State  Applications.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  alloca- 
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tions  to  StAtes  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  In  order  to  receive  an  allo- 
cation under  this  part,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  submit  a  one-time  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
filed  at  such  time  in  such  manner,  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Deschiftion  of  State  Criteria  and 
PnocEDnRSS.— The  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  a 
description  fo  the  State's  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  recipients  of  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education.  The 
State's  criteria  and  procedures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  AssuRAWCEs.-  The  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contam 
assurances  that— 

'( 1 )  Presidential  Awards  for  E.xcellence  in 
Education  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  the  State  shall  provide  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require;  and 

"(3)  the  State  shall  apply  the  selection  cri- 
teria uniformly  to  nominations  for  recipi- 
ents of  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Education  that  are  received  from  public 
and  private  schools,  educators,  associations 
of  educators,  parents,  associations  of  par- 
ents and  educators,  businesses,  business 
groups,  or  student  groups,  as  well  as  those 
received  from  educational  agencies. 

■^EC.  23W.  SELEtTltIN  OK  AWARD  RKCIPIENTS 

"(a)  Eligible  Recipients.— Any  full-time 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teacher  of  academic  or  vocational 
subjects  or  any  full-time  public  or  private  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  principal  or 
headmaster  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  subpart,  except  that 
teachers  of  religion  (other  than  religion  as 
an  academic  discipline)  shall  not  be  eligible. 

"(b)  Nominations.— (1)  Local  educational 
agencies,  public  and  private  schools,  educa 
tors,  parents,  associations  of  educators,  asso- 
ciations of  parents  and  educators,  business- 
es, business  groups  and  student  groups  may 
nominate  teachers  for  awards  under  this 
part. 

""(2)  The  State  educational  agencies  shall 
notify  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  schools  associations  of  educators,  as- 
sociations of  parents  and  educators,  busi- 
ness groups,  and  the  general  public  of  the 
deadlines  and  procedures  for  making  nomi- 
nations, and  inform  them  of  the  selection 
criteria  which  will  be  used  in  selecting 
award  recipients  in  a  given  year. 

""(c)  Selection  by  State  Panel.— Selection 
of  award  recipients  in  each  State  shall  be 
made  from  among  the  teachers  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  Award  re 
cipients  shall  be  selected  by  a  panel  which  is 
chosen  by  the  Governor  in  consultation 
with  the  chief  State  officer  and  is  composed 
of  memt)ers  representing  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  the  business  community. 

"(d)  Selection  Criteria.— The  State  panel 
shall  select  award  recipients  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  State's  application.  Such  selection 
criteria  may  include  an  educators  success 
in— 

"(1)  educating  "at-risk"  students,  such  as 
educationally  or  economically  disadvan 
taged.  handicapped,  limited  English  profi- 
cient, or  homeless  children  to  their  fullest 
potential; 

""(2)  educating  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents to  their  fullest  potential; 


■(3)  encouraging  students  to  enroll,  and 
succeed,  in  advanced  classes  in  subjects  such 
as  mathematics,  .science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; 

■■(4i  teaching  in  schools  educating  large 
numbers  of  at  risk'  students,  including 
schools  in  low-income  inner-city  or  rural 
areas; 

(5)  introducing  a  new  curriculum  area 
into  a  school  or  strengthening  an  estab- 
lished curriculum; 

(6)  acting  as  a  master  teacher'  by  help- 
ing new  teachers  make  the  transition  into  a 
teaching  career; 

■■(7)  encouraging  potential  dropouts  to 
remain  in  school  or  encouraging  individuals 
who  have  dropped  out  to  reenter  and  com- 
plete their  schooling; 

"(8)  improving  daily  attendance; 

"(9)  leadership  qualities;  and 
(10)  success  in  employing  other  innova- 
tive educational  techniques. 

SEC  23(15  AMOl  NT  AM)  I  SE  OK  AWARDS 

(a)  Amount  of  Awards.— The  amount  of 
a  Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation shall  be  $5,000. 

(b>  Pro  Rata  REDU<rriON.— Should  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
Slate  not  be  sufficient  to  support  one  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Education 
in  each  congressional  district,  the  State  is 
authorized  to  make  pro  rata  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  other  awards  to  enable  the 
award  of  at  least  one  Presidential  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Education  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 

<c)  Use  of  Awards.  — An  award  to  an  indi- 
vidual recipient  under  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  the  recipients  use  of  any  pur- 
pose, except  that  private  school  educators 
receiving  a  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  ma.,  only  use  such  award 
for  capital  expenses  at  the  school  where 
such  individual  teaches  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1017  (d)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 
"SEC  23(m;.  aw ard.s  <  kremony 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acept  gifts 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  conducting  awards 
ceremonies  to  recognize  recipients  of  Presi- 
dential Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education. 

■SEC.  23«7   AITHORIZ.ATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  " 

On  page  45.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  Distribution  of  awards.— Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  make  at  least  one 
Presidential  School  of  Distinction  Award  in 
each  congressional  district  ". 

On  page  47.  strike  line  21  through  line  25. 
and  insert  the  following. 

(d)  Amount  of  Award— (1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  criteria, 
subject  to  subsection  (c)(4>.  including  crite- 
ria relating  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  student 
body,  for  determining  the  amount  of  Presi- 
dential School  of  Distinction  Awards. 

(2)  The  amount  of  Presidential  School  of 
Distinction  Awards  shall  be  substantially 
equivalent  among  congressional  districts."'. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  note  that  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  1224  but  for  several 
technical  changes  to  conform  the  text 
of  my  amendment  to  the  underlying 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  insert  a  sum- 
mary of  my  amendment  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education 

summary 
Purpose 
To  recognize  and  reward  outstanding  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary   educators   nation- 
wide through  Presidential  Awards  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Program. 

Eligible  Educators 
Any  full-time  public  or  private  elementary 
or  secondary  school  teacher  of  academic  or 
vocational  subjects,  or  any  full-time  public 
or  private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
principal  or  headmaster. 

Somination  of  Educators 
Educators  are  to  be  nominated  by  parents, 
students,  educators,  local  educational  agen- 
cies,  schools,   associations   of   parents   and 
educators,  business,  and  business  groups. 

Selection 
Award  recipients  are  selected  by  a  State 
panel  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  consul- 
tation with  the  chief  State  educational  offi- 
cer. Panels  are  to  be  composed  of  members 
representing  parents,  school  administrators, 
teachers,  school  board  members,  and  the 
business  community. 

Criteria  for  Selection 
Award  recipients  selected  by  State  panel 
according  to  approved  criteria  including  but 
not  limited  to:  success  in  educating  "at-risk" 
students,  gifted  and  talented  students,  and 
encouraging  potential  dropouts  to  remain  in 
school  or  dropouts  to  reenter  school. 

Ceremony  and  Award 
Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
accept  gifts  to  pay  for  costs  of  conducting 
award  ceremonies  to  recognize  recipients  of 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  In  Edu- 
cation. Recipients  receive  $5,000,  except 
where  pro-rata  reductions  are  necessary  to 
assure  geographic  equity. 

Geographic  Eguity 

At  least  one  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  and  one  Presidential 
School  of  Distinction  Award  must  be  made 
in  each  congressional  district. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
America's  educators  are  the  key  to 
turning  American  education  around, 
both  in  terms  of  the  application,  as 
well  as  the  genesis  of  innovative  new 
educational  ideas.  The  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education 
Program  will  recognize  and  award  out- 
standing elementary  and  secondary 
school  educators  from  throughout  the 
Nation.  Enacting  the  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education 
Program  will  be  an  important  first 
step  toward  bringing  educators  the  at- 
tention and  recognition  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
President  Bush  deserves  consideration 
of  his  first  educational  initiative  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Presidential  Awards  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Program  is  an 
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integral  part  of  the  President's  pack- 
age. 

I  thank  the  managers  of  this  bill  for 
their  cooperation  in  considering  this 
amendment,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing it  has  been  agreed  to  by  t)oth  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  this  amendment  was  part  of  the 
original  bill  proposed  by  the  President. 
We  did  not  note  it  as  part  of  S.  695  be- 
cause the  Education  Subcommittee  is 
currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
teacher  issue.  It  was  our  intention  to 
incorporate  it  at  that  time,  and  I  invit- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Education  to  testi- 
fy. However,  speaking  for  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  we  would  be  happy  to  take 
the  present  proposal  in  this  area  and 
drop  it  from  the  teacher  bill. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
bill.  I  know  that  President  Bush  has 
felt  strongly  about  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education.  I 
think  this  a  good  addition. 

I  also  would  like  to  add  that  the 
amendment  of  Senator  McConnell  re- 
garding teacher  loan  assistance  is 
something  I  think  is  a  very  worthy 
effort,  and  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Pell  has  agreed  to  make  that  a  part  of 
the  hearing  before  the  committee  on 
teacher  legislation  that  we  will  be  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  the 
amendment  to  which  we  have  agreed 
predates  the  President's  bill,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  it  in  President  Bush's 
bill.  I  thank  the  managers  for  their 
willingness  to  include  it  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1237)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  my  coUegue, 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
3on  adoption  of  his  amendment  to 
re^ore  the  Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  to  S.  695,  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act.  Senator 
McCONNELL  has  been  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  recognizing  outstanding  educa- 
tors throughout  his  Senate  career. 

Senator  McConnell  introduced  his 
first   teacher   recognition   bill   in   the 
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lOOth  Congress.  S.  1627.  the  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Incentive  Act.  Sen- 
ator McCONNELL  again  championed 
the  idea  of  teacher  recognition  in  the 
101st  Congress  by  introducing  S.  500, 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Act.  His 
commitment,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  have  paid  off  today  with  passage 
of  his  Presidential  Awards  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  Record  as  to 
one  particular  point,  Mr.  President.  It 
was  Senator  McConnell's  leadership 
in  introducing  teacher  recognition  leg- 
islation which  lead  to  inclusion  of  the 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education  in  President  Bush's  original 
initiative,  rather  than  the  reverse,  as 
was  represented  on  the  Senate  floor. 

With  adoption  of  the  McConnell 
amenciment,  I  believe  we  have  taken  a 
significant  step  toward  bringing  out- 
standing teachers  and  other  educators 
the  recognition  they  deserve.  Mitch 
McCONNELL  has  been  a  leading  educa- 
tion advocate  throughout  his  career, 
and  I  greatly  appreciate  his  assistance 
in  restoring  this  title  to  President 
Bush's  education  initiative. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  At  the 
outset,  let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  that  if  they  want 
to  vote  on  final  passage  right  now,  I 
can  tell  them  a  way  to  do  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  make  pending  the  bill 
that  the  P»resident  of  the  United 
States  sent  up  to  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom  or  lack  thereof, 
added  title  X,  which  would  authorize  a 
noncompetitive  grant  of  $25  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  the  privately 
selected  entity  known  as  the  National 
Board  for  I»rofessional  Teaching 
Standards.  We  need  to  understand 
what  this  national  board  is,  and  who  it 
is. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  nearly  2  million 
members  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  also  a  teachers 
union,  has  677,476  members  by  its  own 
acknowledgment.  If  these  two  teachers 
imions  would  just  kick  in  $10  per 
member,  then  they  would  have  more 
than  $25  million  they  are  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  cough  up. 

But,  no.  What  the  Board  wants  is  to 
use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  help  set 
up  a  national  teacher  certification 
system.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  The  last  time  I  checked, 
George  Bush  won  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  with  the 
argument  that  this  effort  will  improve 
education  in  this  country  is  that  the 
Board,  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards,  is  con- 
trolled by  national  teachers  unions. 

The  Board's  64  members  were  chose 
by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York, 
which  is  a  private,  liberal  education 


think  tank.  The  public  did  not  have 
any  say  in  this  decision.  Certainly 
they  had  no  role  in  it.  And  the  board's 
bylaws  require  that  two-thirds  of  its 
members  will  always  belong  to  the  Na- 
tion's teachers  unions. 

In  fact,  the  heads  of  the  two  major 
national  teachers  unions  were  original- 
ly board  members.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association  even  makes  its  sup- 
port of  the  board  contingent  on  the 
commitment  that  certification  stand- 
ards will  be  set  by  a  national  board 
composed  of  a  majority  of  practicing 
public  school  teachers.  You  can  trans- 
late that  to  teachers  who  are  members 
of  one  or  both  unions. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  the  efforts  to  the 
board  will  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
agenda  of  the  teachers  imions,  and  the 
control  of  these  unions  over  the  board 
will  thereby  enable  them  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  not  so  much  to  pro- 
fessionalize teachers  as  to  finalize 
union  control  over  who  does  and  who 
does  not  teach  in  America.  That  is 
their  overriding  goal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  the  committee's  proposal  in 
title  X  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
President  Bush's  agenda  as  outlined  in 
his  original  bill.  The  President's  goal  is 
to  open  the  Nation's  school  system  to 
free  market  concepts  of  competition, 
and  I  always  had  the  idea  that  is  what 
this  country  was  founded  on — competi- 
tion. The  President  wants  to  do  that  in 
order  to  revitalize  the  education  estab- 
lishment in  this  country.  The  base  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  that  com- 
petition and  freedom  produce  excel- 
lence. 

I  noticed  that  even  that  message  has 
gotten  to  the  Kremlin,  and  a  lot  of 
people  in  Poland  understand  it,  and  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Roma- 
nia. 

The  President's  bill,  which  I  will 
vote  to  approve  forthwith  if  it  should 
become  the  pending  business,  includes 
an  alternative  certification  initiative 
to  allow  individuals  possessing  either 
the  knowledge  or  experience  or  both 
needed  in  the  schools— and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  citizens  such  as  retired  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers  and  professors— to 
allow  them  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  even  though  they  were  not 
graduated  from  a  teachers'  college. 
There  are  a  lot  of  these  citizens 
aroimd.  They  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute, much  to  offer  to  the  educational 
system.  As  the  saying  goes,  they  are 
raring  to  go. 

The  intent  of  the  National  Board  for 
F*rofessional  Teaching  Standards,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  close  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession  by  excluding 
specifically  and  explicitly  those  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  formal  train- 
ing in  so-called  educational  theory, 
and  ivory  tower  teaching  methodolo- 
gy—even when  such  individuals  dem- 
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onstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
subject  matter,  together  with  an  in- 
credible ability  to  teach  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the 
board  is  seeking  taxpayers'  funds,  they 
are  adamant  that  the  Government— 
that  is  to  say,  the  taxpayers— will  have 
no  say  whatsoever  in  either  the 
board's  composition  or  even  in  its 
policy  decisions. 

As  someljody  said  to  other  night. 
"How  do  you  like  them  apples?"  What 
this  board  wants  is  for  it  to  be  the  sole 
source  for  setting  the  standard  by 
which  teachers  will  be  judged.  Their 
argimient  is  that  only  teachers  and 
their  unions  should  decided  who  can 
and  who  cannot  teach. 
I  thank  that  is  an  outrage. 
Back  in  1967,  Mr.  Sam  Lambert,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  promised  that 
"The  NEA  will  become  a  political 
power  second  to  none,  second  to  no 
other  special-interest  group."  Those 
are  his  words,  not  mine.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  "NEA  will  have  more  and 
more  to  say  about  how  a  teacher  is 
educated,  whether  he  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  profession,  and  depending 
on  his  behavior  and  ability  whether  he 
should  stay  in  the  profession.  ' 

That  was  said  by  Mr.  Sam  Lambert, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association. 

Then  a  couple  of  years  later,  in  1969. 
the  NEA's  newly  elected  president. 
George  D.  Fischer,  was  able  to  report 
to  the  NEA's  representative  assembly. 
"A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to 
begin  to  bring  about  uniform  certifica- 
tion controlled— this  is  his  word,  not 
mine"— "by  the  unified  profession  in 
each  State."  By  unified,  he  means  the 
labor  union. 

Mr.  George  D.  Fischer  continues.  A 
model  professional  practices  act  has 
been  developed,  and  work  has  begun 
to  secure  passage  of  the  act  in  each 
State  where  such  legislation  is  needed. 
With  these  new  laws,"  he  said,  we 
will  finally  realize  our  113-year-old 
dream  of  controlling  who  enters,  who 
stays  in,  and  who  leaves  the  profes- 
sion. " 

Then  he  said,  "Once  this  is  done,  we 
can  also  control  the  teacher  training 
institutions." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  commend 
both  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Lambert  for 
being  candid. 

What  they  were  saying  is,  "We  want 
to  control  education.  "  The  labor 
unions  want  to  control  education  in 
America.  Nobody  else  need  apply.  "We 
are  going  to  do  it."  So  here  we  are 
today,  in  the  year  1990,  and  we  see 
this  1969  agenda  in  the  form  of  title  X 
in  this  legislation,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  on  my  feet.  1  may  be  the 
only  Senator  to  say  no,  but  I  say  no. 

They  may  try  to  camouflage  it  with 
terms  like  "private  board"  or  "volun- 
tary standard, "  but  make  no  mistake 


about  it.  it  is  a  union  attempt  to  gain 
control,  and  absolute  control,  of  the 
teaching  profession.  Having  failed  to 
win  a  monopoly  within  each  of  the 
States,  do  you  not  see,  now  they  come 
to  Uncle  Sugar  with  title  X  in  this  bill, 
which  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 
They  say,  "not  only  do  we  want  to  con- 
trol it,  we  want  to  make  you  finance  it, 
and  all  we  need  for  starters,  for  open- 
ers, is  $25  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money."  as  I  .said,  I  may  be  the  only 
Senator  saying  no,  but  this  Senator 
says  no. 

While  the  National  Board  talks 
about  voluntary  certification,  the 
NEAs  own  current  resolutions  state 
emphatically  that.  "Professional 
standards  boards  should  have  exclu- 
sive authority  to  license  and  to  deter- 
mine criteria  for  how  a  national  certif- 
icate will  be  recognized  for  profession- 
al educators." 

Do  you  see  the  pattern?  "We  are 
going  to  control  everything,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pay  for  it."  And  when  they  say 
•Federal  Government,"  they  mean  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

Further.  "These  boards  should  have 
the  exclusive  authority  to  establish 
the  standard  regarding  licensure,  in- 
cluding procedures  for  suspension  and 
revocation.  " 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
the  words  of  Jesse  Helms  from  North 
Carolina.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
teachers  union,  in  their  own  formal 
resolutions. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the 
NEA  has  made  it  clear  that  it  intends 
to  use  its  members  on  the  National 
Board  to  guarantee  that  the  Board 
carries  out  the  agenda:  of  whom?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that.  To  carry  out 
the  agenda  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  period. 

For  example,  the  Board  recently  re- 
fused to  make  graduation  from  a 
teachers"  college  a  prerequisite  for  cer- 
tification. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  such 
a  prerequisite  would  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  President's  alternative 
teacher  certification  proposal.  It  was 
then  reported  in  Education  Week  that 
the  NEA  directed  its  members  on  the 
Board  to  attempt  to  reverse  the 
Board's  decision.  Gary  Sykes,  a  profes- 
sor at  the  College  of  Education  at 
Michigan  State  University,  who  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  National  Board, 
stated  that  the  Board's  decision  not  to 
require  a  teaching  degree  "was  based 
in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  Board 
faces  a  formidable  fundraising  task." 
And  therefore,  "the  sentiments  among 
the  politicians  for  relaxed  intellectual 
standards  certainly  influenced  the 
Board's  vote.  '  That  means  they  will 
not  raise  their  own  money.  They  want 
to  spend  your  money,  Mr.  American 
Taxpayer,  and  they  demand  absolute, 
unquestioned  control. 

The      National      Board      president, 
James  A.  Kelly,  acknowledges  that  al- 


though the  question  is  still  a  live  issue 
and  the  Board's  decision  could  be 
changed,  I  think  we  all  know  what  the 
scenario  really  is.  I  am  sure  the 
Board's  decision  will  not  change  until 
we  give  them  the  $25  million  provided 
for  in  title  X  of  this  bill,  which  I  seek 
to  strike  with  the  pending  amendment 
now  at  the  desk,  because  once  they  get 
the  money,  our  sentiments  about  al- 
ternative certification  will  not  matter. 
They  will  say.  "Go  away,  boy,  do  not 
bother  me;  we  are  running  this  show, 
and  nobody  but  us  is  running  the 
show."  The  Board  would  then  have  no 
oversight  from  Congress  or  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  Board  would  be  free  to 
pursue  its  own  agenda.  It  has  already 
announced  that  that  is  their  intent- 
control  of  the  educational  processes  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Thurmond  was  exactly  right 
in  his  analysis  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  what  he  said.  If  the  Board  wants 
Federal  funds,  the  Board  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  some  Federal  over- 
sight over  their  policy  decisions.  But, 
no,  that  is  unspeakable.  "Do  not  do 
that."'  they  say. 

If  the  taxpayers  are  forced  to  pay. 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
standards  and  policies  developed  with 
Federal  funds  actually  serve  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teachers  in  our 
classrooms  and  are  not  used  by  teach- 
ers to  insulate  their  members  from  an 
objectively  determined  competency 
standard. 

Supporters  of  the  Board— and  there 
are  some  in  my  State— are  very  fond  of 
proclaiming  that  what  the  Board 
really  seeks  to  accomplish  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  exactly  what 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  engineers  and 
accountants  and  nurses  have  done  for 
their  professions.  If  you  believe  that, 
you  will  believe  anything,  because 
when  you  look  at  the  substance  of 
their  claim,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
NEA's  first  and  foremost  concern,  not 
just  today  but  for  decades,  has  been 
protecting  its  members'  power  and  its 
members'  jobs,  whether  or  not  they 
are  competent  teachers.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  and  that  is  why  I 
say  that  title  X  should  be  stripped 
from  the  bill. 

For  example— and  there  are  so  many 
examples— NEA  flatly  opposes  all 
forms  of  objective  competency  tests 
for  teachers.  NEA  has  stated.  "The 
competency  testing  must  not  be  used 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  licerise 
retention,  evaluation,  placement,  rank- 
ing or  promotion  of  licensed  teachers." 
Continuing  the  quote.  "The  Associa- 
tion also  opposes  the  use  of  pupil 
progress,  standardized  achievement 
tests,  or  student  assessment  tests  for 
purposes  of  teachers  evaluation." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  claimed 
to  be  an  authority  on  education,  but  I 
do  have  a  daughter  who  is  a  principal 


of  a  school  in  Raleigh.  NC.  We  dis- 
cu.ssed  this  over  the  Christmas  holi- 
days at  great  length  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  She  tells  me  that  the  teach- 
ers do  not  like  the  arrogance  of  the 
unions.  She  named  names.  But  in 
other  words,  the  National  Education 
Association  opposes  testing  teachers  to 
see  if  they  are  competent  in  their  sub- 
ject matter.  Can  you  believe  that? 

The  National  Education  Association 
objects  to  the  idea  of  considering  the 
success  or  failure  of  students  in  the 
determination  of  whether  a  teacher  is 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  Bar 
.4.ssociation,  or  the  American  Medical 
Association,  or  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions propo.sed  doing  away  with  all 
writlon  examinations  for  their  respec- 
tive profession,  they  would  be  laughed 
off  the  stage,  and  they  should  be.  But 
here  we  are  considering  this  legislation 
which  will  lead  to  such  a  situation  for 
teachers,  the  bar  association,  the  med- 
ical association,  the  nurses  association 
ha\e  developed,  at  their  own  expense, 
I  might  add— they  did  not  reach  into 
Uncle  Sam's  pocket,  meaning  your 
pocket --they  have  already  developed 
standards  for  their  professions  in  the 
form  of  written  tests  of  .subject  matter 
competency.  Entry  into  the  profession 
is  denied  unless  an  applicant  makes  at 
least  a  minimum  score.  But  NEA  does 
not  want  it  that  way  for  their  teachers 
union.  No,  sir. 

That  is  meddling  in  education,  don't 
you  see? 

Such  minimum  competency  tests 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  incom- 
petent individuals  out  of  the  various 
professions,  and  the  members  of  those 
professions  have  garnered  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  themselves,  not  to  men- 
tion their  profession. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  national 
Board  has  no  intention  nor  desire  to 
develop  this  kind  of  objective  compe- 
tency test  for  teachers,  even  though 
that  is  exactly  what  they  have  led  the 
public  to  believe  they  would  do. 

I  hope  that  their  own  words  have  re- 
futed the  charade  that  they  are  pre- 
senting. They  do  not  want  to  test  for 
competency.  They  want  power  and 
they  want  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  and  they  want  to  do  it  by 
themselves  according  to  their  own 
likes. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Board's 
"Initial  Policies  and  Perspectives," 
which  was  published  just  last  year,  the 
Board  fully  intends  to  establish  what 
it  calls  'high  and  rigorous  standards" 
by  conducting  interviews,  viewing  vid- 
eotapes of  teachers,  examining  sample 
lesson  plans,  simulating  performances, 
examining  portfolios,  observing  teach- 
ers at  work,  and  assessing  the  teach- 
er's reputation  among  his  or  her  own 
peers. 

Well,  la-di-da. 

Jane  Vanderveen.  the  NEA's  pro- 
gram    development     specialist,     told 


North  Carolina  educators  this  past  De- 
cember, and  I  guess  with  a  straight 
face.  'The  most  promising  thing  about 
early  policy  decisions  by  the  board  is 
that  paper-and-pencil  tests  will  be 
minimized  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble." 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  these  are  hardly  the 
rigorous  and  objective  teaching  stand- 
ards the  board  has  tried  to  lead  the 
public  into  believing  that  they  would 
support.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  What 
they  want  is:  No.  1.  power,  unchal- 
lenged power.  undisp\ited  power:  and. 
No.  2,  they  want  the  big  bucks  from 
the  American  taxpayers. 

I  say  ■No"  Using  subjective  compe- 
tency standards  essentially  allows  the 
Board  and  the  NEA  to  judge  teachers 
according  to  the  teachers  politics,  be- 
liefs, and  strict  adherence  to  what?  To 
the  NEA's  educational  policies  and  ob- 
jectives. 

Should  we  not,  Mr.  President,  be 
judging  teachers  by  their  ability  to 
convey  their  subject  matter  to  their 
students?  This  was  the  point  made 
over  and  over  again  durmg  the  holiday 
season  by  my  daughter,  whom  we  call 
the  principal  around  the  house.  If 
there  ever  was  a  dedicated  teacher,  it 
is  she.  She  has  wanted  to  be  a  teacher 
since  she  was  knee-high.  That  is  what 
she  liked  most  to  play  when  she  was  5 
and  6  years  old. 

She  loves  the  students  and  she  loves 
the  children  and  she  wanted  to  see 
them  get  the  best  possible  in  terms  of 
preparation  for  their  future. 

Another  important  difference  be- 
tween the  other  professions  and  teach- 
ers is  that  a  majority  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions compete  in  the  private  mar- 
ketplace. The  free  market  weeds  them 
out  if  they  are  incompetent.  A  majori- 
ty of  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  and  they  have 
their  unions,  don't  you  see.  to  protect 
them  even  when  they  are  incompe- 
tent. 

Teaching  simply  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  free-market  demand  for  excel- 
lence as  are  other  professions,  such  as 
law.  medicine,  and  so  forth.  If  the 
Board's  objective  for  national  certifi- 
cation is  not  to  implement  objective 
standards  of  competency  for  teachers, 
just  as  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, accountants,  and  so  on.  have 
done  for  their  professions,  then  what 
IS  the  Board's  objective?  "Read  my 
lips,"  as  a  friend  of  mine  said  one  time. 
It  is  power  they  are  after  and  it  is  the 
taxpayers"  money  they  are  after.  If 
this  bill  passes  with  title  X  in  it.  they 
are  going  to  gel  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  listening  with  great 
deal  of  interest  to  what  the  Senator  is 
having  to  say  here.  Let  me  ask  him. 
Maybe  he  can  tell  me  a  little  bit  more. 
Exactly  who  is  this  National  Board  of 


Professional  Teaching  Standards? 
Who  is  a  member?  How  do  they  get  to 
be  a  member?  How  did  they  get  to  be 
beneficiaries  of  a  noncompetitive 
funding,  as  is  called  for  in  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  an  excellent 
question  and  I  tried  to  allude  to  it. 
The.\  select  themselves.  They  select 
their  own.  It  is  a  closed  shop,  and  the 
Senator  knows  what  that  is. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  there  are 
some  64  members,  is  that  correct,  with 
the  great  majority  of  them,  two-thirds 
of  them  or  .so.  being  members  of  NEA? 
Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding, 
something  of  that  nature"' 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  a.ssociate  has  just 
handed  me  a  more  definitive  answer  to 
the  question  which  I  alluded  to  earli- 
er. The  Boards  64  members  were 
chosen  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New 
York,  which  is  a  private  liberal  educa- 
tion think  tank.  They  picked  all  64. 
and  the  Board's  bylaws  ensure  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  will  always 
belong  to  the  Nation's  teachers  union. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by  a  closed 
shop? 

Then  I  said  earlier  the  heads  of  two 
major  national  teachers  unions  were 
original  Board  members  and  all  vacan- 
cies will  be  filled  through  elections 
held  by  teachers  certified  by  this 
Board.  If  that  does  not  lock  up  the 
whole  thing  I  want  to  see  a  situation 
that  does. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  raised  the  question  just  a  moment 
ago  of  what  is  the  Boards  objective. 
The  answer  is  found  once  again  in  the 
Boards  own  reports,  where  the 
Boards  objectives  for  national  certifi- 
cation parallel  the  collective  bargain 
ing  and  other  functions  of  the  teach- 
ers unions.  In  the  Boards  1989  annual 
report,  the  Board  expressed  their 
desire  that  the  Board  certification  will 
have  an  impact  on  colieclive  bargain- 
ing between  school  boards  and  teach- 
ers unions,  so  that  Board-certified 
teachers  will  be  paid  mo-re.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  classifies  as  arrogance  or 
not.  but  it  comes  pretty  close  to  it  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Board  members  even  talk  about 
using  collective  bargaining  to  require 
that  only  Board  certified-teachers  be 
hired  in  the  .schools  of  America. 

The  Board  also  wants  to  change 
what  it  calls  the  dynamics  of  union- 
school  board  conversations  to  focus  on 
how  schools  can  best  be  structured. 

I  take  it  to  mean  that  that  focuses 
on  improving  teachers"  working  envi- 
ronments and  giving  them  greater  con- 
trol over  how  the  schools  are  run,  in- 
cluding resource  allocations,  teacher 
assignments,  and  curriculum  choices. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  has 
this  not  always  been  the  duty  and  re- 
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sponsibillty  and  the   function  of 
school  boards?  Of  course,  it  has. 

Finally,  the  Board  hopes  that  its  cer- 
tification process  will  allow  Board-cer- 
tified teachers  to  operate— now  get 
this— "unencombered  by  external  pre 
scriptions  that  overlook  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  that  teachers  posses.s 
about  the  practices  which  best  serve 
their  students."  Now  they  left  out  one 
word,  they  left  out  union  teachers.  In 
other  words,  the  Board  and  the  union 
want  teachers  to  be  immune  from  any 
criticism  by  parents  or  the  public  or 
advice  by  anybody  who  happens  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  schools  of 
America. 

Madam  President,  if  you  think  I  am 
wound  up  thus  far  about  this  subject. 
I  could  inundate  you  with  more  and 
more  examples  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  could  talk  and  talk  and  talk 
about  what  is  wrong  with  giving  Fed- 
eral funds  to  this  private  Board  con- 
trolled by  two  labor  unions. 

I  could  mention  that  more  than  $50 
million  already  has  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  conducting 
the  so-called  Effective  School's  Stud- 
ies. These  studies  provide  volumes  of 
information  on  teaching  standards. 
However,  there  is  just  one  thing  wrong 
with  them.  The  teachers  unions  do  not 
like  the  information. 

So  the  basic  problem,  I  guess,  with 
the  national  Board  is  that  the  Boards 
promises  and  rhetoric  and  propaganda 
about  "rigorous"  teachers  standards 
are  all  talk  and  no  substance. 

One  more  time  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis, what  they  want  is  power,  un 
challenged  power,  and  they  want  to 
make  the  American  taxpayer  pay  for 
it. 

For  the  NEA.  this  Board  obviously  is 
a  golden  opportunity  to  achieve  what 
was  referred  to  by  one  of  its  officials 
some  years  ago  as  its  113-year-old 
dream  of  controlling— and  that  is  the 
operative  word— controlling  who  does 
and  who  does  not  teach  in  America. 

The  President's  alternative  certifica- 
tion proposal,  on  the  other  hand— and 
I  would  vote  for  the  President's  pro- 
posal right  now,  and  could  put  an  end 
to  all  this  discussion— the  President's 
proposal  would  help  break  the  unions' 
monolithic  monopoly  over  the  profes- 
sion—which is  stifling  the  profession— 
by  allowing  a  larger  pool  of  qualified 
applicants  the  compete  for  teaching 
positions. 

At  the  same  time,  helping  the  States 
establish  State-administered  pencil 
and  paper  tests  of  teacher  competency 
would  help  ensure  that  every  teacher 
has  at  least  the  minimal  qualifications 
for  the  job. 

And  I  say  again,  for  the  purposes  of 
emphasis,  that  this  is  what  the  bar 
exsuns  and  medical  and  accounting 
boards  and  engineering  examinations 
do  so  well. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  National 
Board      for     Professional      Teaching 


Standards  will  do.  and  the  students  of 
our  schools  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer 
as  a  result. 

So  the  pending  amendment,  which  I 
have  submitted,  would  delete  title  X, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  pork 
barrel  grant  to  a  private  organization. 
Title  X  demands  that  the  taxpayers 
ante  up  millions  of  dollars  of  their  tax 
dollars  when  all  they  get  in  return  are 
vacuous  and  flowery  and  incorrect  and 
false  assurances  that  the  money  will  in 
some  nebulous  way  improve  education, 
which  it  will  never,  never  do. 

Madam  President.  1  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  say  30  minutes  on 
the  pending  Helms  amendment  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form.  I 
would  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  or  motions  be  in 
order  to  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  or  to  the  underlying  commit- 
tee substitute  bill  prior  to  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  laying  aside  of  the  Helms 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  shall  at 
least  have  to  temporarily  object  imtil 
we  could  check  with  Senators  who 
have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  speak 
on  this  amendment. 

Incidentally,  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Wallop.  Lott.  and  Coats  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  do  object  for  the 
time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  to  the  chairman's  re- 
quest. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
Helms  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, after  the  revelations  which  were 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation on  the  constitution  of  this 
board,  few  can  doubt  that  this  is  a 
grab  for  money  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  The  NEA  is,  like  so 
many  well-organized  lobbying  groups, 
very  powerful,  very  influential  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  And  here  is  the 
proof.  A  $25  million  plum  with  virtual- 
ly no  strings  attached;  a  noncompeti- 


tive grant  opposed  by  the  Department 
of  Education  on  the  grounds  that 
there  is  no  accountability.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  no  accountability,  as  I 
shall  detail  in  just  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
as  he  so  often  has  done,  has  ferreted 
out  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  hidden  in 
an  otherwise  innocuous  bill.  He  has 
pointed  out  very  tellingly  I  think  that 
where  the  NEA  opposes  performance 
tests  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
hand  it  proposes  to  set  up  a  national 
standard  for  certification.  The  NEA 
wants  to  tell  all  of  the  States  and  all 
of  the  school  boards  what  credentials 
a  teacher  must  have  to  be  admitted 
into  this  cartel,  on  the  one  hand.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  want  any 
discussion  of  teacher  testing.  No  dis- 
cussion of  results,  but  they  want  to 
start  at  the  top  and  tell  everybody 
what  degrees  they  must  have  if  they 
want  to  be  admitted  to  this  closed  pro- 
fession. 

This  Board,  which  is  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  $25  million  plum  with 
no  strings  attached,  proposes  to  spend 
it  for,  among  other  things,  the  devel- 
opment of  criteria  for  national  stand- 
ards. Well,  surely  this  is  the  first  step 
to  yet  another  invasion  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  proper  bounds  of  State  au- 
thority and  local  authority. 

Let  us  leave  the  certification  fea- 
tures to  States,  shall  we?  Let  us  not 
take  the  first  step  toward  some  nation- 
al criteria  which  will  be  left  to  the 
States  to  adopt  or  not.  But  if  they 
chose  not  to— I  am  making  a  predic- 
tion; this  is  the  way  it  always  goes- 
there  will  be  a  national  standard  set 
for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

States  will  be  free  to  adopt  such 
standards  or  not.  But,  if  they  do  not. 
they  will  not  get  all  of  their  education 
credits.  That  will  be  the  way  it  will  be 
implemented.  We  have  seen  that  1,000 
times  already.  This  is  the  first  step. 

If  that  was  not  the  plan,  then  why 
do  they  want  the  money  to  set  up 
these  certification  standards  in  the 
first  place?  Is  it  just  an  academic  exer- 
cise? Of  course  not.  It  is  a  practical  ex- 
ercise. It  is  the  first  step  to  national 
standards  which  will  be  ultimately 
forced  upon  the  States  in  a  few  years' 
time.  If  they  do  not  abide  by  these 
standards  then  they  will  lose  some  of 
their  Federal  money. 

It  is  a  pretty  clever  plan.  I  hope  it  is 
not  going  to  work.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  this  board  are  teachers. 
Mary  Futrell,  past  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  are 
both  members  of  this  board  which  will 
be  the  beneficiary  of  this  $25  million 
plum,  no  strings  attached  and  no  ac- 
countability. 

Chester  Finn,  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  wrote  in  the 
Wall     Street     Journal     that     several 


senior  officials  of  the  NEA  and  AFT 
are  also  on  the  board— senior  officials 
of  those  organizations.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Finn  reports,  of  all  of  the  teachers  on 
the  board,  only  one  is  not  a  union 
member. 

If  that  is  not  bad  enough,  there  is 
absolutely  no  accountability  to  the  ex- 
ecutive or  to  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  spending  of  this  $25  million.  The 
Secretary  of  Education,  who  is  not  ex- 
actly on  bad  terms  with  the  members 
of  his  profession  and  the  members  of 
the  NEA  and  the  AFT.  Secretary  Ca- 
vazos  says  this  lacks  accountability.  It 
is  not  just  Senator  Helms  and  Senator 
Humphrey  saying  that.  Secretary  of 
Education  Cavazos  says  that.  He  said 
it  before  a  House  Subcommittee  on 
Post-Secondary  Education  on  July  25 
of  last  year: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Department 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
granting  Federal  funds  to  support  the  work 
of  the  board.  We  have  three  major  con- 
cerns. First,  the  Department,  as  a  rule,  op- 
poses sole-source  contracts,  particularly 
when  the  recipient  of  Federal  dollars  does 
not  have  an  established  track  record  and 
the  money  is  to  be  used  for  unspecified  re- 
search and  development  activities.  Second, 
the  proposal  under  consideration  lacks  ac- 
countability to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
And.  third,  the  funds  requested  by  the 
board  are  excessive  and  the  research  would 
likely  duplicate  some  research  activities 
that  are  currently  underway  or  are  planned 
by  the  Department. 

Further  in  his  testimony,  the  Secre- 
tary said: 

While  other  forms  of  accountability  are 
authorized,  funds  proposed  for  the  board 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  administrative 
oversight  commonly  required  in  Federal 
grants  and  contracts. 

"In  fact,  "  he  said,  "once  a  check  was 
issued"— once  this  lovely  $25  million 
check  is  issued— those  are  my  words.  I 
am  embellishing  his. 

His  words  are: 

Once  a  check  was  issued,  the  Department 
of  Education  would  have  no  authority  what- 
soever to  control  the  manner  in  which  the 
grant  funds  were  used.  The  Department 
would  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  activi- 
ties would  be  supported  with  Federal  funds, 
no  way  to  determine  that  they  are  a  good 
use  of  Federal  resources,  and  no  way  to  as- 
certain if  a  return  on  the  investment  can  be 
expected. 

To  whom  is  this  board  and  its  spend- 
ing of  this  $25  million  check  accounta- 
ble? Well,  it  is  certainly  not  accounta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Education.  He 
has  pretty  high  credibility.  I  think,  in 
this  body.  The  Board  has  no  proven 
track  record.  We  do  not  know  precisely 
how  the  money  is  to  be  used.  The  pro- 
posal lacks  accountability.  The  re- 
quested funds  are  excessive,  and  it 
would  probably  be  a  duplication  of.  in 
some  areas,  existing  efforts.  There- 
fore, why  this  $25  million  earmark? 

I  want  to  point  out.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Helms  amendment 
strikes  title  X  out  of  budget.  It  does 
nothing  else.  It  touches  no  other  part 


of  the  bill.  It  does  not  divert  that 
money  elsewhere.  It  simply  strikes 
title  X,  this  $25  million  grant. 

Madam  President,  the  proposal  is 
really  scandalous.  It  is  a  handout.  It  is 
a  giveaway.  Let  us  face  it.  it  is  a  politi- 
cal payoff. 

The  NEA  has  a  lot  of  political 
power.  It  helps  a  lot  of  people  get 
elected.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  get  paid  back,  a  nice  tidy 
$25  million  check,  no  strings  attached, 
over  the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education. 

This  is  one  item  which  we  can  do 
very  nicely  without.  It  certainly  is  not 
going  to  reduce  the  deficit  much.  But 
the  principle  is  important.  And  apart 
from  the  dollars  involved,  there  is  the 
very  important  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing the  traditional  and  rightful  prov- 
ince of  the  States  to  decide  what 
standards  and  what  certification  proc- 
ess they  will  have  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  teachers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  President,  there 
is  nothing  more  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  than  the  quality  of  our 
education.  Toward  that  end  I  support 
educational  goals  that  reward  excel- 
lence, progress,  and  merit.  I  support 
actions  on  the  Federal  level  toward 
that  end  that  will  erase  the  red  tape  in 
educational  delivery.  But  I  also  sup- 
port choice  in  education  and  I  support 
loan  control  in  education. 

I  basically  support  the  tenets  behind 
S.  695.  the  Educational  Excellence  Act 
of  1989.  I  thought  the  way  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced  had  a  lot  of  very  posi- 
tive aspects. 

Madam  President,  today  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  calls  from  teachers 
from  my  State  of  Mississippi.  Some  of 
them  teach  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tems. Some  of  them  are  members  of 
the  MAE.  the  Mississippi  Association 
of  Educators,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
NEA.  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Some  of  them  teach  in  church-re- 
lated institutions,  some  in  schools.  But 
they  universally  have  been  calling  to 
express  concern  about  title  X  in  this 
bill. 

My  mother  taught  school  for  19 
years  in  Mississippi.  Even  though  she 
only  had  about  3  years  equivalency  in 
college  education.  I  think  she  did  an 
outstanding  job.  Certainly  she  always 
was  very  supportive  of  the  idea  of 
trying  to  achieve  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  primary  focuses 
of  debate  now  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  think  it  appropriate  that 
we  have  this  legislation  here  on  the 
floor  today. 

But  unless  we  take  title  X  out  of  this 
Educational  Excellence  Act.  which  au- 
thorizes the  $25  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards.  I  would  have  a  lot  of 
difficulty  voting  for  what  would  other- 
wise basically  be  very  good  legislation. 


I  do  not  like  the  idea,  as  we  see  In  a 
couple  of  instances  In  this  bill,  where 
the  committee  authorizes  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  funds  but  says  that 
authorization  will  be  contingent  upon 
a  much  larger  amount  of  money  being 
appropriated. 

One  example,  it  says  it  makes  the 
$200  million  authorization  for  the 
Presidential  Merit  Schools  Program 
contingent  on  a  growth  in  chapter  1 
funding  to  $5.09  billion  in  appropria- 
tions before  fiscal  year  1991.  Chapter 
1  is  a  good  program  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this  idea  of  making  one  good 
program,  one  authorization,  contin- 
gent upon  the  appropriations  for  an- 
other good  program. 

Madam  President.  I  cannot  willingly 
stand  by  and  allow  this  creation  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  in  New  York  to 
determine  who  can  and  cannot  teach 
in  Mississippi. 

We  might  say,  well,  it  is  voluntary, 
and  would  not  do  that,  but  I  feel 
strongly  this  is  opening  the  door  to  do 
just  that.  I  understand  it  would  be  $25 
million  in  a  noncompetitive  award.  We 
should  at  least  have  it  in  some  sort  of 
competitive  form.  But  I  worry  about 
what  it  would  hold  in  future  years  and 
what  it  would  do  in  terms  of  usurping 
local  control  of  education  and  those 
standards  that  should  be  determined 
locally  and  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
or  the  State  of  Connecticut  or  New 
Hampshire,  and  about  what  would  be 
the  requirements  for  our  teachers. 

Establishing  national  teacher  stand- 
ards will  lead,  I  think,  to  some  sort  of 
mandatory  requirements  for  all  teach- 
ers—public and  private— either  direct- 
ly through  a  licensing  process  or  mdi- 
rectly  through  accreditation  schemes, 
thus  starting  down  the  road  that 
many  of  us  do  not  want  to  go  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  may  want  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  so  they  can  include 
them  as  a  bargaining  tool  for  increas- 
ing teacher  pay  or  altering  teacher 
working  conditioiis.  Some  of  those 
ideas  are  very  good,  but  we  cannot 
have  this  sort  of  national  control  of 
those  standards  at  the  local  level. 

That  is  not  what  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  Mississippi  want  from  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  Surely,  they 
want  more  funding,  but  they  want  to 
apply  it  to  teaching  the  basics  in  edu- 
cation, basics  that  will  enable  their 
children  to  get  a  job,  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege, or  to  pursue  a  career.  Most  im- 
portant, they  want  to  retain  that  voice 
that  elects  the  local  school  board,  that 
sets  the  education  goals  for  their  com- 
munity, that  hires  the  teachers  who 
will  instruct  their  children  auid  who 
will  support  the  values  those  parents 
have  installed  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  against  title  X. 
against  that  step  toward,  in  my  opin- 
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ion.  what  could  be  nationalized  educa- 
tion, is  a  vote  for  parents  and  their 
continuing  control  of  education  of 
their  children  at  the  local  level. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  knock  out  this 
title  X  and  let  us  go  forward  with  the 
good  provisions  of  this  Excellence  in 
Elducation  Act. 

I  vifld  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frnni  Georgia. 

Mr  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  provisions  of  S.  695  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 
This  Board  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
enhance  the  teaching  profession  by 
joining  as  a  partner  with  corporations 
and  foundations  across  this  country. 

This  bill  will  leverage  our  Federal  in- 
vestment by  requiring  every  Federal 
dollar  it  authorizes  to  be  matched 
with  non-Federal  funds  and  spent  on  a 
fully  competitive  basis.  Already  the 
Board  has  raised  over  $6  million  in 
business  and  foundation  funds,  and 
the  Board  is  held  strictly  accountable 
for  spending  taxpayers'  dollars. 

As  I  understand  the  legislation,  the 
Board  must  adopt  audit  procedures 
customarily  used  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. The  Board  must  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Congress,  including  a 
detailed  financial  statement  and  a 
comprehensive  description  of  its  activi- 
ties. 

The  Department  of  Education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
National  Research  Council  must 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
Board's  activities.  The  Secretary  can 
immediately  cut  off  Board  funds  if  he 
determines  the  Board  Is  not  complying 
with  any  provision  of  the  act. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is 
provided  complete  access  to  the 
Boards  books  and  records,  and  the 
Board  would  be  subject  to  oversight 
review  by  both  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees. 

I  think  that  is  a  series  of  safeguards 
that  goes  a  long,  long  way.  I  fail  to  see 
the  alarm  with  which  some  have  greet- 
ed thi.s.  based  on  the  considerable  safe- 
guards in  this  legislation. 

Madam  President,  despite  these  pro- 
visions, some  argue  the  bill  is  defective 
because  it  does  not  hold  the  Board  ac- 
countable for  use  of  Federal  funds.  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

In  addition.  I  have  received  a 
number  of  phone  calls  from  a  number 
of  constituents  in  my  State  who  are 
sincerely  concerned  because  they 
teach  their  children  at  home.  These 
parents  are  concerned  that  if  this  bill 
becomes  law,  they  will  be  required  to 
become  Board-certified  in  order  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  simply  is  not  true.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  home  schoolers  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  State  certified.  There  is 


nothing  in  this  legislation  which  re- 
quires any  person  to  become  certified 
by  the  National  Board  of  Profe.ssional 
Teaching  Standards.  Board  certifica- 
tion provides  a  standard  of  profession- 
alism and  a  sense  of  integrity  to  those 
who  take  seriously  their  responsibil- 
ities to  teach  the  young  people  of  this 
country.  The  certification,  however, 
will  be  made  strictly  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  It  is  strictly  voluntary  and  noth- 
ing could  be  clearer  in  the  legislation. 

I  will  ask  Senator  Dodd  from  Con- 
necticut If  I  am  correct  on  this.  Maybe 
I  am  wrong,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it 
is  absolutely  clear.  I  do  not  understand 
where  this  alarm  is  coming  from  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  absolutely  correct.  Section  1010 
of  the  legislation— I  ask  our  col- 
leagues, if  there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  to 
refer  specifically  to  it.  It  is  on  page  128 
of  the  bill.  It  goes  on  to  page  129.  I  do 
not  have  It  in  front  of  me,  but  I  have 
answered  the  question  so  many  limes 
that  I  can  quote  It  chapter  and  verse. 
It  explicitly  prohibits  this  Board  from 
in  any  way  interfering  with  State  li- 
censing procedures. 

Senator  Ford  of  Kentucky  and  I  en- 
tered this  morning  into  a  colloquy  to 
reestablish  and  confirm  that  point.  My 
colleague  from  Georgia  is  absolutely 
correct  in  that  point.  This  legislation 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  licensing  of 
teachers,  whether  they  are  teachers  in 
schools,  at  home.  In  private  academies, 
at  universities,  elementary  .schools,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  what  it  is.  This  legislation 
is  prohibited  explicitly  from  interfer- 
ing with  that  process  at  the  State 
level. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Anything  they  do  re- 
garding certification  is  voluntary  on 
their  part. 

Mr.  DODD.  Absolutely;  completely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

Madam  President,  in  concluding  my 
remarks.  I  believe  if  we  are  serious 
about  improving  education,  we  .simply 
must  try  new  approaches  and  chal- 
lenges that  have  not  been  tried  before. 

I  think  one  thing  everyone  can  agree 
on  is  our  educational  system  has  seri- 
ous deficiencies  today  and  Is  causing 
tremendous  concern  about  our  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  rebut  that,  and  this 
legislation  challenges  the  private 
sector  to  get  involved. 

I  believe  the  most  positive  thing  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  year  or  so  in 
education  is  that  businesses  in  this 
country  are  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  skills  of  the 
work  force,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
get  involved.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  here  and  what  this  is 
trying  to  stimulate.  The  public-private 
partnership  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  F>rofe.ssional  Teach- 
ing Standards  mobilizes  the  business 
and    the    foundation    communities    to 


become  involved  in  the  education  of 
the  work  forc<>  and  the  productivity  of 
the  country  through  investing  In  the 
quality  of  our  teachers. 

An  investment  in  our  teachers  in  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  We  should  make  every  effort 
to  motivate  and  encourage  teachers  to 
excel  in  their  fields  and  to  lake  great 
pride  in  their  profession,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  professions  we 
have  in  this  country,  even  though  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  one  of  the  best  paid. 
They  have  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
critical  responsibilities,  and  in  a 
Nation  which  cannot  continue  to  reply 
on  borrowed  brain  power  to  maintain 
our  competitiveness  in  the  world,  the 
quality  of  our  future  work  force  will 
be  determined  by  the  quality  of  our 
teachers. 

This  may  not  be  an  answer  to  all  the 
problems.  I  do  not  think  anyone  is 
standing  up  and  saying  it  is.  But  It  is 
an  effort  to  start  down  a  road  that  In- 
creases the  profe.ssionalism  of  our 
teachers,  increasing  their  pride,  and, 
frankly,  I  am  hoping  it  will  help  in- 
crease the  pay  of  teachers  over  a 
period  of  time  in  the  States  of  this 
country,  although  that  it  certainly  not 
a  decision  that  will  be  made  in  this 
body.  The  quality  of  our  future  com- 
petitiveness will  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  our  teachers. 

Madam  President,  for  these  reasons, 
I  strongly  support  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 
It  sheds  light  on  the  Important  work 
that  teachers  do.  It  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  they  have  influence  over  our 
most  treasured  assets— our  children.  It 
inspires  them  to  excel,  and  it  will 
begin.  I  hope,  to  build  a  more  solid 
foundation  for  our  educational  future 
and,  therefore,  for  our  economic 
future  in  this  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  recall  another  profe.ssion 
that  does  not  have  a  certification  proc- 
ess. So,  for  that  reason,  since  teaching 
is  about  the  most  important  profession 
there  is  because  our  future  depends  on 
it.  it  should  have  this  requirement. 

This  legislation  is  only  voluntary  I 
would  like  to  frankly  see  it  as  a  re- 
quirement someday.  In  addition,  it  has 
a  reverse  advantage  of  giving  to  teach- 
ers the  dignity  and  prestige  they 
should  have  because  they  would  be 
certified  the  same  way  members  of 
other  professions  are  certified.  I  think 
this  bill  is  a  mild  step  in  this  direction. 
It  is  a  good  step.  I  know  I  look  forward 
to  supporting  it. 

I  want  to  follow  up  for  a  moment  on 
what  my  friend  from  Georgia  said, 
competitiveness  Is  the  new  catch  word. 
Previously,  we  used  to  talk  about   a 


level  playing  field.  Now  the  catch  word 
is  competitiveness. 

When  it  comes  to  competitiveness, 
we  have  our  choice  whether  10  years 
from  now  we  will  be  the  industrial 
leaders  of  the  world,  or  the  European 
nations  will  or  the  Asiatic  nations  will. 
It  is  our  choice.  If  we  keep  going  the 
way  we  are.  we  will  be  No.  3.  If  we  pull 
up  our  socks  and  start  steps  like  this, 
we  will  be  No.  1. 

I  very  much  hope  this  legislation 
will  pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  to  be  very  brief  on  all  this,  but  I 
want  to  respond  to  some  of  the  allega- 
tions. I  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate.  I  do 
not  recall  any  legislation  attracting 
more  misinformation  for  what  it  does, 
frankly,  than  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  hour  or  so  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  address  some  of  those  criti- 
cisms or  attacks  that  have  been  raised 
by  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  title 
X  of  this  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  that  supports 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  6.  1989. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Russell  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd;  When  the  Senate 
considers  S.  695.  the  ■Educational  Excel- 
lence Act  of  1989",  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
weaken  or  delete  a  provision  which  is  vitally 
important  to  efforts  to  attract  and  retain 
high  quality  teachers.  As  governors  and 
business  leaders  we  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  education  business  community 
to  support  federal  funding  for  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards' 
research  and  development  activities.  The 
Board  is  a  non-profit  organization,  chaired 
by  former  North  Carolina  Governor  Jim 
Hunt,  which  is  developing  a  voluntary  as- 
sessment program  to  identify  and  certify 
this  nation's  most  accomplished  teachers. 
These  voluntary  examinations  will  help  pro- 
fessionalize teaching— making  it  a  more  re- 
warding field,  improving  teacher  education 
programs,  and  helping  to  reshape  the  struc- 
ture of  American  schools. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  business  lead- 
ers, the  F*residents  of  both  teacher  unions, 
school  board  representatives,  union  and 
non-union  teachers,  governors,  and  almost 
every  other  segment  of  the  education  com- 
munity. Every  dollar  that  the  Board  re- 
ceives from  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
matched  with  private  funds.  DuPont.  Xerox 
and  Chrysler  Corporation  have  already 
made  major  fiscal  comjnitments  to  the 
Board  along  with  the  Carnegie  and  Ford 
foundations. 

The  conunittee  measure  requires  every 
dollar  of  federal  funds  to  be  spent  on  a  fully 
competitive  basis.  In  addition,  the  bill  im- 
poses full  and  complete  federal  oversight- 
holding  the  Board  accountable.  Once  the  as- 
sessments are  established  the  Board  will  be 
self-sustaining. 


Again,  we  believe  that  this  public-private 
partnership  is  a  vital  component  of  any  pro- 
gram to  improve  American  education.  No 
matter   how  much   money   is   available,   or 
how  many  programs  are  enacted,  the  gua- 
lity  of  our  schools  is  only  as  good  as  the 
teachers  we  hire  and  retain.  We  urge  you  to 
support     the     Committee     provision     and 
oppose  efforts  to  weaken  it. 
Sincerely. 
Bill     Clinton.     Governor    of     Arkansas. 
Thomas   H.   Kean.   Governor  of  New 
Jersey:  Richard  E.  Heckert.  Chairman. 
Finance   Committee.   E.I.   du   Pont   de 
Nemours     and     Company;     David     T. 
Keams.   Chairman   and   Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Xerox  Corporation. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Des  Moines,  I  A.  February  5.  1990. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chanman. 

Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Ranking  Member. 

Labor  and    Human    Resources    Committee. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Hatch:  I 
am  writing  to  you  today  to  tell  you  of  my 
support  for  Title  X  of  S.  695.  This  provision 
provides  support  for  a  voluntary,  advanced 
certification  system  for  teachers.  It  address- 
es a  critical  component  of  our  effort  to  im- 
prove education  and  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  having  quality  teachers  in  our 
schools.  The  certification  system  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards  (NBPTS).  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  newly  elected  member 
of  the  National  Board. 

Title  X  authorizes  federal  matching  sup- 
port for  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  build  the  standards  and 
assessments  for  National  Board  Certifica- 
tion. The  provisions  of  Title  X.  as  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, requires  that  all  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized be  allocated  by  contract  to  colleges, 
universities  and  other  research  institutions 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  merit  review. 
Title  X  also  ensures  that  the  National 
Board  will  remain  independent.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  intended  to  establish  mandated 
national  teaching  standards  or  a  national 
curriculum. 

I  hope  that  you  will  support  Title  X.  as 
approved  by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  so  that  the  National 
Board  can  continue  its  work  to  strengthen 
the  single  most  important  factor  for  success 
in  our  schools— teaching. 

Thank   you   for  your  leadership  on   this 
very  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Terry  E.  Branstad. 

Goremor. 

National  Education  Association. 
Washington.  DC,  February  2,  1990. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate,  S-221  Capitol 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  On  behalf  of  the 
2  million  professional  educators  and  support 
personnel  who  comprise  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  I  am  writing  in  strong 
support  of  legislation  to  authorize  federal 
funding  for  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional   Teaching    Standards.    This    funding 
would  enable  the  Board  to  initiate  much 
needed  research  into  the  fundamentals  of 
effective    teaching    and    would    allow    the 
Board  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  promoting 
professionalism  and  excellence  in  the  teach- 
ing profession. 


I  urge  prompt  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  this  key  legislative  proposal  and  pledge 
the  active  support  of  NEA  for  its  passage. 
As  always,  if  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  on 
this  or  any  other  matter  of  mutual  concern, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Debra  DeLee. 
Director.  NEA  Government  Relations. 

American  F'ederation  op  Teachers, 

Washington,  DC.  February  2,  1990. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
U.S.  Senate  Russell  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  strongly  supports  S. 
695  as  it  applies  to  funding  the  research  ef- 
forts of  the  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards. 

As  you  know,  our  nation  is  not  producing 
the  well-educated  work  force  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  interna- 
tional competition.  In  fact,  the  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress  shows 
U.S.  students  at.  or  near,  the  bottom  in  key 
subject  areas  when  compared  to  students  in 
most  other  industrialized  countries.  Unless 
we  improve  the  quality  of  our  education 
system  and  the  achievement  levels  of  our 
students,  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  world  economic  markets. 

One  of  the  keys  to  achieving  these  im- 
provements is  to  professionalize  teaching. 
The  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards represents  the  best  hope  for  developing 
testing  instruments  that  can  leverage 
higher  standards  in  teacher  education  and 
training,  but  the  board  needs  short-term  as- 
sistance to  complete  its  research  into  these 
testing  instruments.  S.  695  would  provide 
that  assistance. 

The  relatively  small  investment  that  S. 
695  calls  for  could  pay  big  dividends  in 
teacher  quality,  in  higher  achievement  for 
our  students,  and  in  increased  economic 
competitiveness  for  our  nation  in  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  The  101st  Congress  will  not 
offer  you  a  betier  opportunity  to  help  im- 
prove the  teaching  profession  and  our 
schools. 

Sincerely. 

Albert  Shanker. 

President. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  the 
question  was  raised  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board.  This  board  follows 
very  routine  procedures  in  terms  of 
how  its  membership  is  constituted.  In 
fact,  it  follows  the  same  procedures 
that  are  used  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
United  Way,  the  Masons  and  the 
Close-Up  Foundation.  I  do  not  consid- 
er those  boards  necessarily  to  be  ones 
that  are  improperly  constituted.  So  to 
suggest  somehow  that  this  National 
Board  of  Teachers'  Standards  is  con- 
stituted in  some  secret  way,  to  only 
quarantec  the  participation  of  those 
who  would  like  to  control  its  decisions, 
is  jtist  not  the  case. 

The  fact  is.  there  are  7  members 
from  the  NEA  out  of  the  63  seats:  7 
from  the  AFT.  That  is  not  what  I 
would  call  control  in  this  organization. 
My  colleagues  who  raised  the  criticism 
failed  to  identify  specifically  what  the 
bylaws  require— 7  and  7  out  of  64. 
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There  are  teachers  on  this  board. 
God  forbid  there  should  be  teachers 
sitting  on  a  board  trying  to  decide 
what  voluntary  standards  ought  to  be 
for  teachers.  Is  anyone  suggesting  by 
the  implication  there  should  have 
been  plumbers  deciding  who  the  law- 
yers ought  to  be  in  this  country,  or 
lawyers  deciding  who  the  plumbers 
ought  to  be?  The  argument  that  we 
have  teachers  trying  to  set  up  volun- 
tary standards  for  teachers  is  patently 
ludicrous. 

Of  course  there  are  teachers  on  this 
board.  That  is  the  idea,  to  attract 
quality  people.  Fourteen  of  them  must 
be  teachers  who  have  achieved  excel- 
lence in  their  professions  and  other 
members  come  from  some  of  the 
major  corporations  in  this  country. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  Du  Pont 
is  hardly  someone  I  would  consider  a 
radical  in  this  country.  I  will  be  glad  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  a  list  of 
who  the  members  are.  what  their 
backgrounds  are.  These  are  highly 
qualified  people  who,  for  3  years,  have 
served  here. 

To  suggest  somehow  that  it  is  a 
cabal  that  has  met  somewhere  secretly 
and  privately  to  come  up  with  some 
standards  which  will  only  guarantee 
that  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion teachers  are  going  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  just  ridiculous.  I  would 
say.  Madam  President. 

Third,  the  argument  is  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  $25  million  grant  for  the 
NEA.  Not  1  cent  of  these  funds  by  leg- 
islation can  be  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration, not  one  penny.  Every  single 
nickel  and  dime  of  this  money  must  go 
for  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. All  administration  costs  of  this 
board  must  be  paid  for  out  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds.  How  many  times  do  we  see 
that?  The  suggestion  is  that  this  some- 
how is  going  to  be  decided  on  a  non- 
competitive basis,  that  this  is  just  an 
absolute  grant  to  one  organization. 

I  would  suggest  again  this  organiza- 
tion goes  back  3  years  since  its  found- 
ing, but  again  there  are  other  organi- 
zations that  have  received  direct  ap- 
propriations—the American  Board  of 
Emergency  Medicine,  the  Close-Up 
Foundation,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, just  to  name  several  that  fall  into 
the  category.  It  is  not  unprecedented. 

But  I  would  suggest  further  the 
President  is  proposing  a  private  non- 
profit foundation  that  would  receive 
direct  funding  in  his  Points  of  Light 
Foundation.  I  suggest  there  is  other 
legislation  pending  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississip- 
pi, who  I  see  is  on  the  floor.  S.  2039. 
Introduced  January  30,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  our  colleagues  Peix,  Kasse- 
BADM,  Heinz,  Lott,  Dole,  Wilson, 
McCain,  Cranston,  and  Hatfield.  The 
legislation  authorizes  $10.5  million  for 
fiscal     year     1991     and     such     sums 


through  1995  for  projects  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Writing  Pro- 
gram. That  is  a  private  nonprofit 
entity. 

Where  is  the  competition  in  that 
proposal?  So  we  are  carving  out  a  spe- 
cial category  for  this?  And  yet  the 
landscape  is  cluttered,  if  you  will,  with 
organizations  that  have  received  direct 
funding. 

I  point  out  that  this  board  has  done 
extensive  work  already.  As  I  said  this 
morning  in  our  debate,  we  have 
worked  on  this  legislation  for  some 
time.  We  worked  out  the  compromises 
on  this  legislation  back  2  years  ago.  It 
was  worked  out  in  the  committee  with 
Senators  Hatch,  Quayle,  who  is  now 
our  Vice  President  and  was  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  Senator  Staf- 
ford. We  had  lengthy  discussions  in 
the  committee  about  how  this  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  shaped  and  it  was 
shaped  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  mem- 
bers. It  is  only  in  the  last  few  months 
that  we  provoked  this  kind  of  dissent 
over  the  bill.  But  this  was  not  crafted 
by  one  party  sitting  in  that  committee 
with  a  handful  of  teachers  someplace. 
It  was  put  together  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  It  was  the  work  in  1989  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  title  X  in  this  legis- 
lation. So  we  have  done  an  awful  lot  of 
work  on  this. 

The  Board  is  made  up  of  very  fine 
people,  some  of  whom  are  very  fine 
teachers.  It  is  a  totally  voluntary  oper- 
ation. Again,  we  are  told  that  this  is 
the  nose  of  the  camel  under  the  tent, 
that  if  you  have  voluntary  standards 
today,  disregard  that;  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  Federal 
standards. 

Again,  as  I  just  said  in  a  short  collo- 
quy with  Senator  Nunn  of  Georgia, 
what  we  are  talking  about  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  licensing  of  teachers, 
regardless  of  what  licensing  require- 
ments States  have.  Nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation would  permit  this  Board  to 
interfere  with  that  process.  That  is 
just  a  red  herring,  to  suggest  somehow 
that  we  are  encroaching  on  the  States' 
rights  to  determine  licensing  require- 
ments for  teachers  in  their  own  States, 
whether  they  be  at-home  teachers  or 
in  schools,  private  schools,  parochial 
schools,  or  public  institutions.  That  is 
left  entirely  to  the  States.  The  bill 
could  not  be  more  explicit  on  that 
point,  £uid  the  colloquys  that  we  have 
established  make  that  clear. 

Now,  if  my  colleagues  want  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  prohibit 
the  Federal  Government  from  setting 
teacher  standards,  submit  that.  That 
would  certainly  be  something  that  I 
suppose  a  majority  here  might  sup- 
port. Leave  it  to  the  States. 

But  that  is  not  in  discussion  here 
today.  To  raise  an  issue  not  in  debate 
is  to  be  unfair  about  what  this  propos- 
al does.  This  bill  sunsets  the  funding. 
It   is  $8  million  a  year  for  3   years. 


roughly  $25  million.  And  then  that 
ends  the  Federal  funding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
something  people  would  support,  if  we 
are  trying  to  attract  people  into  the 
teaching  profession.  Of  all  college 
graduates,  the  second  lowest  paid  pro- 
fession in  America,  after  clergy,  are 
the  people  who  teach  our  young— the 
second  lowest  paid  profession.  Madam 
President.  Now.  we  are  trying  to  at- 
tract the  best  students  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  amd  all  we  can  say  to 
them  today  is.  "You  are  about  to 
become  the  second  lowest  paid  profes- 
sion in  this  country  if  you  choose  a 
teaching  career.  " 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  retain 
the  good  teachers,  attract  new  ones, 
and  provide  some  recognition  for  their 
accomplishments  in  what  they  are 
doing.  That  is  all  this  really  does.  And 
the  heat  that  it  has  generated  is  just 
uncalled  for.  As  a  Nation,  we  must 
produce  1  million  teachers  between 
now  and  the  year  2000— a  million  citi- 
zens in  this  country  must  choose  that 
profession.  What  is  the  likelihood  of 
us  achieving  that  goal  if  we  offer  them 
the  second  lowest  paid  profession  and 
we  fail  to  recognize  their  accomplish- 
ments through  a  certification  program 
or  we  fail  to  invest  $8  million  a  year  on 
how  we  can  improve  the  teaching  ex- 
perience for  those  who  are  in  it?  And 
how  we  can  make  it  attractive  for 
those  who  are  making  career  deci- 
sions? 

Eight  million  dollars  a  year,  we  are 
objecting  to  that?  There  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  prohibits  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  set  up  a  voluntary 
certification  process.  If  they  want  to, 
they  can  do  that.  No  one  else  has  at 
this  point. 

If  you  want  quality  education, 
Madam  President,  you  have  to  have 
quality  people  in  the  profession.  That 
is  axiomatic.  All  this  legislation  does, 
in  title  X,  is  make  a  small  effort  to 
attain  and  improve  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. It  is  not  going  to  solve  it,  I  will 
guarantee  you  that.  But  here  you  have 
major  corporations,  major  founda- 
tions, major  teaching  institutions,  pri- 
vate and  public,  all  across  this  coun- 
try, that  for  the  last  3  years  have  been 
wrestling  with  this  problem.  They 
have  come  up  with  50  percent  of  the 
funding.  They  are  asking  for  a  little 
help  for  3  years  and  we  are  debating 
this  as  if  it  were  a  discussion  of  nucle- 
ar war.  It  just  does  not  warrant  that. 
It  ought  not  be  taking  2  hours  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  improve  teaching 
quality  in  this  country.  That  is  all  this 
legislation  does.  These  notions  of  the 
nose  of  the  camel  under  the  tent,  a 
Board  that  was  formed  in  secret,  that 
we  are  sitting  here  trying  to  provide 
direct  funding  to  the  NEA  does  not  ad- 
dress the  question  at  all.  These  are  not 


issues  before  us.  They  are  not  in  legis- 
lation. Take  5  minutes.  It  is  not  that 
long.  Read  the  bill. 

I  ask  you  to  read  the  bill  and  you 
will  find  that  most  of  the  concerns  you 
have  heard  raised  are  addressed  direct- 
ly in  the  legislation— legislation  I 
would  say  several  of  my  colleagues 
here  worked  on  together  and  no  one 
objected  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when 
we  finished.  It  has  only  come  about  re- 
cently because  somehow  we  are  going 
to  mandate  teaching  standards,  which 
is  not  the  case  at  all  and  not  in  this 
legislation. 

So  I  would  urge,  when  the  proper 
motion  is  made  on  this  amendment 
and  others,  that  we  try  in  one  way  or 
another  to  eliminate  the  section.  Do 
not  go  home  over  the  recess  and  talk 
about  the  quality  or  the  need  for  qual- 
ity teachers  in  this  profession  after 
having  shot  down  at  least  one  board  in 
this  country,  nonprofit,  501(c),  com- 
mitted to  trying  to  help.  We  waste  an 
awful  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
around  here.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
ways.  These  are  good  people,  compe- 
tent people  and  there  is  a  requirement 
of  audit,  accountability  of  the  funds— 
hardly  what  we  get  in  most  agencies  of 
the  Government— in  this  legislation. 

So  I  urge  that  we  reject  this  propos- 
al and  that  we  pass  this  legislation. 
The  President  has  submitted  a  good 
bill.  We  have  added  to  it  this  section. 
My  hope  is  that  our  colleagues  here 
will  support  it.  and  we  can  say  early  on 
in  this  session  that  all  the  speeches 
that  we  have  given  about  the  quality, 
importance  of  education,  and  impor- 
tance of  this  Nation  being  competitive 
in  the  year  2000  we  will  have  done  so 
early  on  in  this  session  to  contribute 
to  that.  I  believe  we  can  do  that  by 
supporting  this  board  and  giving  it  a 
chance  to  make  that  kind  of  a  contri- 
bution. This  is  not  something  that  you 
will  regret  as  Members  having  done  it. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  and  care  to 
the  arguments  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  warmly, 
perhaps  even  passionately,  argued,  but 
not  persuasive  in  the  mind  of  this  Sen- 
ator. This  debate  is  over  an  important 
bill,  a  bill  which,  in  the  mind  of  this 
Member,  was  probably  better  when  it 
was  introduced  then  when  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor.  In  fact,  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  consponsor  of  the  bill 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  introduced.  It  has  titles  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  merit  schools, 
schools  of  excellence,  national  science 
scholars,  school  dropout  programs, 
higher  education  amendments,  and 
the  like.  It  is  obviously  important  that 
we  pass  this  bill,  and  that  we  pass  the 


bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

This  debate,  however,  is  not  over  the 
entire  bill  but  over  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  which  endangers  its 
passage— if  not  in  this  body,  certainly 
its  passage  into  law.  I  feel  we  would  be 
far  better  off  to  strike  the  Dodd 
amendment  and  pass  the  bill  without 
it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  argued  that  this  $25 
million  avoids  doing  so  many  things 
with  respect  to  imposing  national 
standards  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  is  left  for  the  $25  million  invest- 
ment. Certainly  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation's 
forming  a  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  something  profoundly  wrong  in 
causing  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pick  that  par- 
ticular board  for  substantial  Federal 
support  when  there  are  a  large 
number  of  groups  and  organizations 
who  have  worked  in  this  field,  who 
have  come  up  with  thoughtful  studies 
and  recommendations  in  this  field,  but 
who  are  entirely  cut  out  of  any  compe- 
tition for  engaging  in  this  field  what- 
soever. 

Interestingly  enough,  not  much 
more  than  a  decade  ago  when  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  created,  it 
was  created  by  a  statute  which  prohib- 
its the  Federal  Government  from  exer- 
cising any  "direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over  the  curriculum,  program 
of  instruction,  administration  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  institution, 
school,  or  school  system." 

It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that 
while  subverting  the  philosophy  of  the 
Federal  interest  in  education  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  by  this  bill,  is 
given  no  supervisory  authority,  and  no 
audit  authority,  for  that  matter,  over 
the  spending  of  this  $25  million. 

Once  again,  one  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  existence  of  this  Board  and 
any  proposal  which  it  may  make  to 
any  State  in  the  country.  But  when 
those  proposals  come  with  a  imprima- 
tur of  $25  million  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  they  will  be  more 
than  mere  recommendations.  They 
will  be  more  than  equally  competitive 
with  the  similar  or  dissimilar  recom- 
mendations from  other  organizations, 
and  they  will  have  come  largely  by  the 
recommendation  of  a  huge  majority  of 
the  members  from  two  professional  or- 
ganizations, unions,  whatever  one 
wishes  to  call  them,  which  have  a  tre- 
mendous investment  in  the  status  quo 
in  education. 

There  is.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
no  voice  on  the  part  of  private  educa- 
tion included  on  this  Board,  none  at 
all  for  those  relatively  small  but  dedi- 
cated parents  who  prefer  home  educa- 
tion on  this  Board  whatsoever. 


It  simply  is  not  representative  of 
those  elements  in  our  American  socie- 
ty which  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
various  subject  matter  in  which  the 
Board  is  dealing.  It  represents  a  vitally 
imporant  part  of  the  current  educa- 
tional establishment,  but  very  little 
else. 

Under  those  circumstances,  while  I 
think  it  is  totally  appropriate  to  bless 
its  effort  and  to  allow  its  report  to  be 
considered  on  an  equal  plane  with  all 
other  suggestions  and  reports  on  the 
same  subject,  to  have  it  or  to  cause  it 
to  stand  out  and  be  given  the  sole  im- 
primatur of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  this  field,  at  a  cost  of 
$25  million,  seems  to  me.  Madam 
President,  to  be  totally  inappropriate. 
And  I  suggest  we  go  back  to  S.  695 
without  title  X. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kaiisas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments at  this  time  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Helms  amendment  to  eliminate 
title  X.  which  establishes  the  National 
Board  of  Professional  Teaching  Stand- 
ards. 

However.  Madam  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  objections  to  the 
proposal  that  have  been  made,  and  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  why  I  am 
against  it.  and  as  to  why  some  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised 
should  be  clarified. 

One,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Board  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record.  The  question  was 
asked  earlier  during  the  debate:  Who 
are  the  people  who  serve  on  this 
Board?  It  is  a  very  distinguished  group 
of  men  and  women  in  their  profes- 
sions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Board  foh  PHorEssiONAL 
Teaching  Standards.  1989-90 

James  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  Chair.  Poyner  & 
Spruill.  3600  Glenwood  Avenue.  Raleigh. 
NC  27612.  919-783-6400. 

James  A.  Kelly,  President,  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards.  333 
West  Port  Street.  Suite  2070,  Detroit.  MI 
48226.  313-961-0830. 

C.  Leonard  Anderson.  Ubrarlan/Media 
Specialist.  Grant  High  School.  2245  NE  36th 
Avenue,  Portland,  OR  97212.  503-280-5160 
x440.  Mailing  Address:  5595  SW  Chestnut 
Ave..  Beaverton.  OR  97005. 

Josephine  Bennett.  Biology  Teacher.  Whi- 
tehaven High  School.  4851  Elvis  Presley. 
Memphis,  TN  38116.  901-398-9152.  Mailing 
Address:  1334  West  Crestwood.  Memphis. 
TN  38119. 

Terry  Branstad,  Governor  of  Iowa.  Stale 
Capitol,  Des  Moines.  lA  50319.  515-281- 
3282. 

Alan  K.  Campbell.  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Executive  Vice  President.  ARA 
Services.  1101  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 
PA  19107.  215-238-3080. 
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Iris  Carl.  Elementary  Mathematics  In 
struction  Specialist.  Houston  Independent 
School  District  No.  14.  2600  Woodhead 
Road.  Houston.  TX  77098.  713-520-8406  or 
623-5371 

Ivy  H.  Chan.  Special  Education  Teacher, 
Garfield  Elementary  School.  325  N.  Plym 
outh.  Olympia.  WA  98502.  206  753-8960 
Mailing  Address:  1803  Camelot  Park.  Olym 
pia.  WA  98502. 

James  P.  Comer.  Professor.  School  of 
Medicine.  Yale  Child  Study  Center.  P.O 
Box  3333.  Yale  University.  New  Haven.  CT 
06510.  203-785-2548 

Ernesto  J.  Cortes.  Jr..  Texas  Director  of 
Industrial  Areas  Foundation.  Texas  Inter- 
faith,  1106  Clayton  Lane,  Room  120  West. 
Austin,  TX  78723.  512-459-6551 

Joseph  D.  Delany.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Instruction.  Spartanburg  School 
District  No.  7.  P.O.  Box  970.  Spartanburg, 
SC  29304.  803-594-4400 

Martha  F,  Dolfi.  Fourth  Grade  Teacher. 
Brookline  Elementary  Teachers  Center. 
Woodbourne  &  Pioneer  Avenues,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA  15226.  412-571-7480. 

Karen  Dreyfuss,  Director.  Dade-Monroe 
Teacher  Education  Center.  1080  Labaron 
Drive,  Miami  Springs,  FL  33166,  305-887 
2002  (switchboard I.  305-887-4028  (office). 
Mailing  Address:  14271  SW  71st  Lane, 
Miami.  FL  33183. 

Joel  Aaron  Fink.  Counselor.  South 
Oldham  High  School.  P.O.  Box  549.  Crest- 
wood,  KY  40014.  502-241-6681, 

Clifford  L.  Freeman,  Project  Manager/Ex- 
ecutive Assistant.  Department  of  General 
Se^^■ices,  Purchasing  Division.  1225  Ferry 
Street,  SE,  Salem,  OR  97310,  503-378-4644, 
E.K.  Fretwell,  Jr.,  Chancellor  Emeritus. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
Charlotte,  NC  28223.  704-547-2484.  Mailing 
Address:  124  Amrita  Ct.,  Charlotte,  NC 
28211. 

Mary  Hatwood  Futrell,  Senior  Fellow, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Education  and  Na 
tional  Development,  2201  G  Street.  NAS', 
Washington,  DC  20037,  202-994-0132, 

Charleyne  A.  Gilbert,  Business  Education 
Teacher,  Westbrook  High  School,  125 
Stroudwater  Street,  Westbrook.  ME  04902 
207-854-2582.  Mailing  Address:  9  Elizabeth 
Road,  Apartment  No.  2,  Portland.  ME 
04102. 

Barbara  R.  Hatton.  Deputy  Director.  Edu 
cation  and  Culture  Program.  Ford  Founda 
tion.  320  East  43rd  Street.  6th  Floor.  New 
York,  NY  10017.  212-573-4872. 

Richard  E.  Heckert.  Retired  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Chairman,  Finance  Committee, 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company. 
Inc.,  1007  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  DE 
19898.  302-774-4037, 

Sonia  Hernandez.  Senior  Associate.  Na 
tional  Center  on  Education  and  the  Econo- 
my, 39  State  Street,  Suite  500,  Rochester, 
NY  14614.  716-546-7620. 

Joseph  Hieu,  Teacher.  Clemente  Commu 
nity    Academy.    1147    N.    Western    Avenue. 
Chicago,    IL   60622.    312-235-9838.    Mailing 
Address:  1652  N.  Rockwell  St..  Chicago.  IL 
60647. 

Shirley  A.  Hill,  Curators  Professor  of 
Education  and  Mathematics,  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  City.  309  Education  Build 
ing.  52nd  &  Holmes,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64110.816-276-2472. 

Patricia  C.  Hodges.  Principal.  Paradise 
School.  851  East  Tropicana.  Las  Vegas.  NV 
89118.  702-799-5660. 

Bill  Honig,  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction.  State  Department  of  Education. 
721  Capitol  Mall.  Sacramento.  CA  95814, 

Sue  Hovey.  Government  Teacher  & 
Gifted  Teacher  Coordinator.  Moscow  High 


School.  401  E,  3rd  Street.  Moscow,  ID  83843. 
208  882-2591,  Mailing  Address:  830  N.  Cleve- 
land Street.  Moscow.  ID  83843. 

Nancy  L,  Jewell.  Vice  President.  Oklaho- 
ma Education  Association.  P.O,  Box  18485, 
323  E,  Madison,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73154. 
405-528-7785, 

Ann  P.  Kahn.  Consultant.  Mathmatical 
and  Sciences  Education  Board.  National  Re- 
search Council.  818  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW.  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC  20006.  202- 
334-3294.  Mailing  Addres.s:  9202  Ponce 
Place.  Fairfax.  VA  22031, 

Susan  Adler  Kaplan.  English  Teacher, 
Classical  High  School,  Providence,  RI.  401- 
456-9145  Mailing  Address:  90  Taber 
Avenue.  Providence.  RI  02906, 

Vera  Katz.  Speaker  of  the  House.  Oregon 
House  of  Repre.sentatives.  269  State  Capitol. 
Salem.  OR  97310,  503-378-8977.  ext.  4364. 

David  T,  Kearns.  Chairman  &  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer.  Xerox  Corporation.  P.O.  Box 
1600,  800  Longridge.  Stamford,  CT  06904, 
203-968-3201, 

Nathaniel  H.  LaCour.  Jr..  President. 
United  Teachers  of  New  Orleans,  4370 
Louisa  Drive.  New  Orleans,  LA  70126.  504- 
282-1026, 

Judith  E,  Lanier,  Dean.  College  of  Educa- 
tion, Michigan  State  University,  501  Erick- 
son  Hall.  East  Lansing.  MI.  48824,  517-355- 
1734, 

Peggy  J.  Lathlaen,  Visiting  Instructor, 
Schoof  of  Education.  University  of  Houston, 
Clear  Lake,  2700  Bay  Area  Blvd..  Houston. 
TX  77058.  713  488-9178.  Mailing  Address; 
2002  Red  Bay  Ct,.  Houston.  TX  77062. 

Ester  S,  Lauderman.  Kindergarten  Teach- 
er Williamstown  Elementary  School,  Wil- 
liams Ave..  Williamstown,  WV  26187.  304- 
464-4001,  Mailing  Address:  Route  2.  Box 
20A.  Waverly.  WV  26184. 

Barbara  B,  Laws.  Itinernant  Art  Teacher. 
Norfolk  Public  Schools.  Fairlawn  Elementa- 
ry School  and  Ocean  View  Elementary,  Nor- 
folk, VA  23503  Mailing  Address:  263  Sir 
Oliver  Road,  Norfolk,  VA  23503. 

Katherine  P.  Layton.  Mathematics  Teach- 
er Beverlv  Hills  High  School,  241  Moreno 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90212.  213-201-0C61 
ext.  446.  Mailing  Address:  16566  Chattanoo- 
ga Place.  Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272. 

Susan  M,  Uoyd.  History  &  Music  Teacher, 
Phillips  Academy.  Andover.  MA  01810.  617- 
475-3400,  Mailing  Address:  Route  1.  Box 
494.  Middletown  Springs,  VT  05757. 

A,  Robert  Lynch,  Social  Studies  Teacher, 
Jericho  High  School,  Cedar  Swamp  Road, 
Jericho.  NY  11753,  516-681-4100  ext.  220. 

Helen  E.  Martin.  Earth  &  Space  Science 
Teacher.  Unionville  High  School.  Route  82. 
Unionville.  PA  19375.  215-347-1600.  Mailing 
Address:  329  Lambornlown  Road,  West 
Grove.  PA  19390, 

Deborah  Meier.  Director.  Central  Park 
East  Secondary  School,  Office  321.  1573 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10029.  212- 
860-5874. 

Damon  F.  Moore,  Consultant,  IBM  Educa- 
tion Systems,  1335  N.  Tillotson,  Munice,  IN 
43704.  317-639-0639. 

Patrick  F.  ORourke,'  President,  Ham- 
mond Teachers  Federation,  5944 'a  Hohman 
Avenue,  Hammond,  IN  46320,  219-937-9554. 
James  R,  Oglesby.  Director  of  Facilities 
Utilization.  310  Jesse  Hall.  University  of 
.Missouri.  Columbia.  MO  65211.  314-882- 
6741. 

Rebecca  Ann  Palacios,  Bilingual  Pre-Kin- 
dergarten  Teacher,  Zavals  Special  Emphasis 
School.  3102  Highland.  Corpus  Christi,  TX 
73405.  512  886-9354. 


■  History  teacher. 


Thomas  W.  Payzant.  Superintendent,  San 
Diego  Unified  School  District,  Room  2219, 
4100  Normal  Street,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 
619-293-8418. 

Claire  L.  Pelton.  Vice  Chair.  NEPTS,  Di- 
rector of  Curriculum  &  Testing/Demonstra- 
tion Teacher,  San  Jose  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, 1605  Park  Avenue,  San  Jose,  CA  95126. 
408-998-6109. 

Ruth  K.  Randall,  Professor,  Department 
of  Educational  Administration,  Unversity  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  1204  Seaton  Hall.  Lin- 
coln. NE  68588-0638. 

Doris  D.  Roettger.  Reading/Language 
Arts  Coordinator,  Heartland  Area  Educa- 
tion, Agency  No.  11,  6500  Corporate  Drive, 
Johnston,  lA  50131.  515-270-9030. 

Leonard  Rovins.  Partner.  Summitt, 
Rovins  &  Peldesman,  445  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10022.  212-702-2213. 

Mary  Budd  Rowe.  Professor  of  Science 
Education.  343  Norman  Hall,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gaineville, 
FL  32611.  904-392-0761. 

Franklin  D.  Schlatter.  English  Teacher. 
Roswell  High  School.  400  West  Hobbs,  Ros- 
well,  NM  88200.  505-625-8130. 

Phillip  C.  Schlechty,  Executive  Director, 
Jefferson  County  Public  Schools,  Gheens 
Professional  Development  Academy,  4425 
Preston  Highway,  Louisville,  KY  40213.  502- 
473-3494. 

Thomas  F.  Sedgwick.  Mathematics  Teach- 
er, Lincoln  High  School,  701  South  37th 
Street,  Tacoma,  WA  98408.  206-596-2025. 
596-2000  (front  desk). 

Albert  Shanker,  President,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  555  New  Jersey 
Avenue.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001.  202- 
879-4400. 

Susan  A.  Stitham.  English  Teacher, 
Austin  K.  Lathrop  High  School.  901  Airport 
Way,  Fairbanks,  AK  99701-6094.  907-456- 
7794. 

Peggy  Swoger.  English  Teacher,  Mountain 
Brook  Junior  High  School,  205  Overbrook 
Road,  Birmingham,  AL  35213.  205-871-3516. 
Irene  Phelps  Thorman,  Coordinating 
Teacher,  Occupational  Work  Adjustment 
and  English  as  a  Second  Language.  Winth- 
row  High  School.  2488  Madison  Road.  Cin- 
cinnati. OH  45208.  513-871-1825. 

Lois  Jean  Turner,  Teacher.  Stix  Investiga- 
tive Learning  Center.  26  South  Euclid.  St. 
Louis.  MO  63110.  Mailing  Address:  7280  San 
Diego  Drive.  No.  4.  St.  Louis.  MO  63121. 

Adam  Urbanski,  President.  Rochester 
Teachers  Assocation.  Local  No.  616.  277  Al- 
exander Street.  Rochester.  NY  14607.  716- 
546-2681. 

Alma  Garcia  Vining,  Teacher,  P.A.  Diskin 
School,  4220  South  Ravenwood.  Las  Vegas. 
NV  89117.  702-799-5930.  Mailing  Address; 
5834  W.  Twain,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89103. 

Reg  Weaver,  Science  &  Health  Teacher, 
Brooks  Junior  High  School,  14741  Wallace. 
Harvey,  IL  60426.  312-793-9003  (ISTA). 
Mailing  Address:  10040  S.  Charles,  Chicago, 
IL  60643. 

Nettie  Webb,  Language  Arts  Coordinator, 
Greenburgh  School,  District  No.  7.  475  West 
Hartsdale  Avenue,  Hartsdale,  NY  10530. 
914-761-6000.  Mailing  Address;  40  North 
Road,  White  Plains,  NY  10603. 

Terry  L.  Wyalt,  High  School  Physics  & 
Consulting  Teacher,  Toledo  Public  Schools, 
DeVilbiss  High  School,  3301  Upton,  Toledo. 
OH  43613.  419-472-6979. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Second,  I  would 
like  also  to  say,  Madam  President,  I 
have  worked  with  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation on  some  of  their  educational 
work,  and  I  highly  commend,  whether 


one  would  agree  or  disagree  with  all  of 
the  recommendations  made  b.v  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  that  it  is  work 
of  superior  quality.  I  think  we  have 
been  well  .served  in  this  Nation  by  the 
work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on 
Education. 

I  heartily  endorse  efforts  to  enhance 
professionalism  of  teaching.  I  do  not 
think  there  could  be  any  disagreement 
on  that.  Board  certification  can  be 
helpful  in  this  regard.  However,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
provision  of  $25  million  to  the  NBPTS 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  it  is  for  that 
rca.son  that  I  would  like  to  offer  these 
observations  for  a  moment. 

First.  NBPTS'  efforts  have  frequent- 
ly been  compared  with  the  work  of  the 
medical  .society  to  provide  special 
board  certification  to  positions  in  a 
specialty  field.  Such  certification  is 
not  required  to  practice  medicine,  but 
it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  a 
physician  has  more  or  less  gone  the 
extra  mile  to  excel  in  his  or  her  spe- 
cialty areas. 

Such  efforts  in  the  medical  field 
have  special  validity  because  they 
were  established  and  financed.  I  might 
say.  Madam  President,  by  the  profes- 
sion itself.  The  drive  for  special  certifi- 
cation came  from  the  profes.sion  itself. 
They  were  not  imposed  by  an  outside 
board  or  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  I  think  we  need  to  be  ex- 
tremely .sensitive  to  the  signal  which 
Federal  funding  sends  in  this  area, 
particularly  when  financial  support  is 
given  in  such  a  large  amount  to  one 
particular  group. 

I  fully  recognize  that  neither  the 
Board  nor  the  legislation  is  proposing 
a  system  of  mandatory  national  certi- 
fication for  licensing,  and  in  that  re- 
spect. Madam  President.  I  concur  with 
the  dialog  that  look  place  between 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Dodd,  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  understandable 
fears  which  are  raised  once  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  made  a  partner  in 
the  effort. 

As  I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  heard 
from  many  individuals,  particularly 
those  involved  with  home  .schooling, 
who  are  very  much  opposed  to  title  X, 
In  many  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  received  inaccurate  information 
about  the  provision,  believing  that  it 
overrides  State  laws,  requires  licensing 
of  all  teachers  or  establishes  threshold 
criteria  which  all  teachers  must  meet. 
In  fact,  as  has  been  stated,  the  legisla- 
tion does  none  of  these  things:  but  the 
worry  remains  that  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  effort  may  be  a  first  step 
toward  more  extensive  involvement  in 
teacher  licensing  and  certification. 

Finally,  although  board  certification 
may  be  helpful,  particularly  to  those 
teachers  who  seek  it,  it  will  have  very 
little  impact  in  addressing  the  real 
needs  of  the  teaching  profession,  and 


it  is  really  for  that  rea.son.  Madam 
President,  that  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation does  little  and  can  be  mislead- 
ing in  raising  expectations.  What  is 
really  needed  is  higher  pay  and  great- 
er respect  for  teachers,  .so  that  talent- 
ed students  will  find  the  teaching  pro- 
fession an  attractive  option. 

We  need  to  address  critical  shortages 
in  certain  specialty  areas.  For  in- 
stance, mathematics  and  science 
teachers  among  minorities.  We  need  to 
strengthen  opportunities  for  in  service 
training  and  to  find  means  to  reduce 
isolation  of  teachers.  School  discipline 
must  be  improved,  and  the  number  of 
interruptions  in  a  teacher's  day  must 
be  reduced.  These  are  the  important 
issues,  Madam  President.  Developing 
voluntary  certification  standards  is 
not  of  overriding  importance,  by  com- 
parison with  other  efforts  for  which 
we  might  allocate  Federal  dollars. 

In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  William  Rasp- 
berry, which  appeared  in  the  July  19. 
1989.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  1989] 
Weak  Medicine  fok  Teachers 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
The  pay  is  too  low;  too  few  of  the  bright- 
est college  students  are  attracted   to   the 
field;  too  many  of  those  who  are  lack  the 
ability  to  inspire  their  students;  there  are 
too  few  rewards  for  excellent  teachers;  the 
proportion  of  minority  teachers  is  shrinking 
as  the  proportion  of  minority  students  is  in- 
creasing. 
What  should  we  do  about  it? 
The     National     Board     for     Professional 
Teaching  Standards  has  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  may  not  merit  the  enthusia-sm 
it    is    likely    to    provoke.    The    64-mpmber 
board,  created  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on 
Education  and  the  Economy  in  the  wake  of 
its  1986  report  on  public  schools,  is  calling 
for   national    certification    for   outstanding 
teachers  as  a  way  of    ensuring  educational 
excellence  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation." 

The  certification,  which  would  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  standards  for  state  li- 
censure, would  focus  on  classroom  results— 
not  such  ticket-punching  procedures  as 
taking  the  right  courses. 
The  optimistic— the  temptation  is  lo  .say 
pie  in  the  sky' —expectation  of  the  NBPTS 
is  that  it  would  'increa-se  the  supply  of 
high-quality  entrants  into  the  profession, 
with  special  emphasis  on  minorities."  help 
to  provide  a  better  atmosphere  fo,-  learning 
and  create  a  new  image  for  teachers  in  this 
country." 

It  might  also  increase  pay  for  the  best 
teachers,  but  that  would  be  up  to  local 
school  officials.  We're  not  employers."  said 
James  A  Kelly,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  board 

What  the  NBPTS  has  in  mind  is  to  define 
the  "knowledge,  skill  and  dispositions"  re- 
quired for  success  in  as  many  as  29  teaching 
specialties— early  childhood  education,  ele 
mentary  school  science,  high  school  math 
and  so  on— and  to  award  national  certifica- 
tion to  those  who  meet  the  yet-to-be  devised 
standards. 


The  board,  whose  members  include  corpo- 
rate executives,  elected  officials,  teachers' 
union  officials  and— the  majority— teachers, 
envisions  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  flow- 
ing from  certification. 

In  view  of  their  achievement.  "  says 
Kelly,  "board-certified  teachers  might  be 
asked  to  assume  the  sort  of  increased  re- 
sponsibility that  adds  .stimulation  to  the 
professional  life  of  a  teacher"  Or  as  board 
member  Sasan  Adler  Kaplan,  a  Providence. 
R.I..  English  teacher  says,  a  board-certified 
teacher  may  become  a  mentor,  may  pro- 
vide leadership  for  her  colleagues  by  demon- 
strating new  teaching  methods,  evaluating 
the  latest  instructional  materials  or  organiz- 
ing instruction.  In  short,  she  will  have 
varied  opportunities  as  a  teacher." 

But  what  has  board  certification  got  to  do 
with  it?  Principals  know  already  who  their 
best  teachers  are.  and  if  they  want  to  use 
them  to  strengthen  the  weaker  teacher, 
what's  stopping  them? 

Moreover,  why  would  outstanding  teach- 
ers want  the  additional  burden  of  training 
their  colleagues  unless  it  entailed  additional 
compensation?  And  additional  compensa- 
tion raises  the  specter  of  'merit  pay."  which 
teachers  and  their  unions  have  rejected  for 
decades. 

The  results  envisioned  by  the  NBPTS 
make  a  lot  of  sense;  teachers,  led  by  their 
most  effective  peers,  organizing  instruction, 
choosing  textbooks,  setting  curricula  and  in 
general  exercising  unaccustomed  autonomy. 
But  it's  hard  to  see  how  board  certifica- 
tion would  necessarily  produce  those 
result— or  how  it  would  inspire  bright  col- 
lege students  to  switch  their  majors  to  edu- 
cation or  increase  the  number  of  minorities 
entering  the  field. 

Certification  by  a  national  board  certainly 
seems  preferable  to  the  minimum-compen- 
tency  tests  most  of  the  slates  now  use  But 
would  it  really  enhance  the  skills  of  teach- 
ers? 

The  problems  cited  by  the  NBPTS  are  the 
critical  problems.  But  the  certification 
remedy  sounds  like  an  effort  to  cure  chills 
and  fevers  by  devising  more  accurate  ther- 
mometers propounding  new  standards  for 
bodily  temperatures, 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  this  entire  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  particular- 
ly wish  to  cite  his  closing  paragraph. 

The  problems  cited  by  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  are  the 
critical  problems.  But  the  certification 
remedy  sounds  like  an  effort  to  cure  chills 
and  fevers  by  devising  more  accurate 
thermometers  and  propounding  new  stand- 
ards for  bodily  temperatures. 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
said  that  a  vote  against  title  X  is  a 
vote  against  education.  That  is  just 
not  so.  There  are  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  our  energies  and  focus  can 
best  be  channeled  in  other  directions, 
which  could  indeed  enhance  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  teaching. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  supplied  with  an  article 
from  the  January  17.  1990.  issue  of 
Education  Week,  that  I  think  I  should 
share  with  my  colleagues  because  it 
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bears  directly  upon  the  amendment 
before  us.  The  article  is  headlined. 
•NEA,  Assails  Board  s  Policy  On  Pre- 
requisites For  Certification." 

It  reads  as  follows: 

The  >fEA  is  calling  on  iu  members  who 
ser\e  on  the  National  Board  for  Profession- 
al Teacher  Standard.s  to  lobby  the  board  to 
revise  its  policy  on  who  is  eligible  for  na- 
tional teacher  certification.  The  union's  136- 
member  board  o!  directors  oppose  the  na- 
tional board's  decision  to  offer  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  certified  to  any  teacher  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  3  yeari  of  successful 
teaching  experience  at  one  or  more  primary 
or  secondary  schools.  Instead,  the  NEA  di- 
rectors last  month  approved  a  motion  stat- 
ing that  the  union  will  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary"  to  en.sur*-  that  eligibility  for 
national  certification  is  tied  to  possession  of 
a  .%tate  teaching  licease  and  graduation 
from  an  accredited  teacher  preparation  pro- 
gram 

The  article  goes  on  to  state: 

The  unions  concerns  echoed  those  ex- 
pressed in  September  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

Madam  President,  the  concern  that  I 
think  many  of  us  share  is  that  howev- 
er desirable  some  national  consensus 
might  be  that  would  lead  to  an  up- 
graded criteria  and  standards  that 
would  improve  excellence  in  teaching, 
we  have  a  concern  that  even  though 
the  mandate  to  the  board  is  not  to  de- 
velop a  mandatory  national  standard, 
that  that  might  yet  occur  as  a  some- 
what—in the  mind  of  some— logical 
next  step.  And  the  concern  that  occa- 
sions in  many,  including  educators  in 
my  State,  is  that  those  States  that  in 
fact  have  more  rigorous  standards 
would  find  themselves  thereafter  pre- 
empted by  a  national  standard;  and 
clearly  they  do  not  wish  to  find  them- 
selves in  that  situation,  thinking  they 
are  proscribing  a  better  standard  of 
education  within  their  States  than 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  Board 
action. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  a  concern  that 
I  think  is  highlighted  by  this  article. 
The  National  Education  Association 
has  lobbied  its  members  of  the  board 
to  reverse  the  Board's  policy,  to  offer 
the  opportunity  to  teach  in  a  class- 
room to  anyone  who  has  successfully 
completed  3  years  of  teaching,  and 
who  is  the  holder  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
math  or  science  or  chemistry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  going  very 
much  in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  has  been  concern  e.xpressed 
on  this  floor  that  we  do  not  pay  teach- 
ers enough  to  assure  quality  in  the 
classroom.  I  think  that  what  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have 
well-compensated  teachers  in  the 
classroom,  who  are  rewarded  for  excel 
lence  in  teaching  and  that  in  order  to 
assist  them,  give  them  more  individ- 
ualized kind  of  attention  and  instruc- 
tion that  I  think  we  would  all  agree  to 
be  desirable;  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    be    assisted    by    qualified 


teachers'  aides  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  we  also  not  do  anything  to  place 
impediments  in  the  way  of  bringing 
into  the  classroom  the  very  rare  teach- 
ing assets  of  someone  who.  for  exam- 
ple, has  served  a  career  in  a  laboratory 
as  a  research  scientist  for  a  leading 
manufacturer,  o:  for  a  leading  univer- 
sity, or  for  that  matter,  that  we  should 
not  preclude  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  teacher  to  someone  who  has  been 
a  successful  career  business  person,  or 
in  the  military,  or  who  is  a  retired  uni- 
versity profe.ssor,  simply  because  they 
have  not  completed  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  the  NEA  is  insisting  upon  in 
this  instruction  to  their  members  to 
undertake  this  lobbying  to  reverse  the 
stated  policy,  which  is  to  broaden,  and 
not  very  far.  not  widely  enough,  it 
seems  to  me,  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing to  those  who  bring  not  simply  a 
teacher's  college  credential,  but  suc- 
cessful experience  in  life  into  teach- 
ing. There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
lobbying  effort  will  be  successful. 

(Mr.  'WIRTH  assumed  the  chair.) 

That  is  quite  true. 

But  there  is  clearly  not  just  an 
intent  but  great  pressure  being  placed 
by  NEA  and  by  others  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board;  33  members  of  a  64- 
member  Board  are  teachers;  another 
third,  as  I  undcr.stand  it,  are  appointed 
by  teachers'  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
whatever  the  good  intentions  that 
prompted  the  creation  of  this  Board— 
which  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  contains  some  very  pres- 
tigious members— I  think  that  in  this 
article  that  reports  a  very  clear  in- 
struction and  a  very  clear  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  there  is  not  just  implicit 
but  expressed  the  danger  that  there 
would  be  a  change  in  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  national  board  and  a 
change  that  would  go  a  very  long  way 
toward  narrowing  the  opportunity  for 
qualified  teachers  to  be  in  the  class- 
room, to  bring  excellence,  to  bring  the 
gifts  that  they  have  acquired  through 
study  of  a  kind  different  than  is  pre- 
scribed in  this  very  narrow  prescrip- 
tion. 

It  is  just  the  wrong  way  to  go,  it 
.seems  to  me.  And  while  this  is  not  a 
guaranteed  turn  of  events,  the  danger 
that  it  could  occur  is  very  substantial. 
So  for  that  reason  I  think  that  people 
who  are  concerned  with  excellence  in 
teaching,  concerned  with  broadening 
the  opportunity  to  get  qualified  people 
of  demonstrated  ability,  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  into  the  classroom, 
and  I  might  say  particularly  into  the 
laboratories  where  we  so  desperately 
need  people  to  teach  physics  and 
chemistry  and  the  physical  sciences,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  going  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

So  with  some  misgivings,  because  I 
think  the  intentions  that  prompted 
the  action  in  the  first  place  were  very 


good,  I  will  support  Senator  Kasse- 
BAOM  and  for  the  same  reasons  I  think 
that  we  should  be  very^-tiareful  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  what  we  will 
achieve  in  subsequent  action  is  the 
kind  of  mechanism  that  will  indeed 
prompt  an  improvement  nationally 
without  preempting  what  are  in  fact 
innovative  local  efforts  or  the  kind  of 
efforts  that  expressly  broaden  the  op- 
portunity for  people  to  come  into  the 
classroom. 

I  think  to  do  that  would  be  to  make 
a  good  step.  It  .seems  to  me  that  inher- 
ent in  the  proposal  before  us  or  that  is 
the  target  of  the  amendment  carries  a 
real  danger  of  making  a  misstep. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a 
motion  here  and  I  will  just  take  a 
couple  minutes.  And  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  also  wants  to 
speak. 

I  want  to  speak  as  someone  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  President's  education 
bill  because  I  feel  that  the  issue  before 
us  now,  the  provisions  of  title  X  in  this 
bill,  directly  contradict  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  President's  original 
bill.  Giving  Federal  money  to  a  private 
board  to  research  national  certifica- 
tion standards  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  President's  alternative  certifica- 
tion section  found  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Alternative  certification  allows  for 
schools  to  capitalize  on  the  richness  of 
knowledge  contained  by  individuals 
who  did  not  necessarily  study  to 
become  teachers.  These  individuals 
now  have  expertise  in  the  field  and  a 
desire  to  pass  that  onto  our  children 
through  teaching  and  we  may  be  run- 
ning inadvertently  or  advertently— I 
am  not  sure  which— into  a  conflict 
there  between  the  goals  of  the  two 
proposals. 

I  think  that  the  voluntary  process 
allows  those  who  have  expertise  in 
various  fields  and  particularly  in  tech- 
nical fields  like  chemistry,  math,  sci- 
ence, to  either  use  part  of  their  time  in 
an  effort  to  teach  part  time  in  schools 
or  to  retire  early  and  give  back  to  the 
system,  so  to  speak,  the  talent  and 
knowledge  that  they  have  gained 
through  practical  experience. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  provisions 
of  title  X  will  directly  or  indirectly 
complete  with  the  proposals  that  the 
President  has  out.ircd  in  title  I  of  his 
proposal.  We  need  to  be  encouraging 
parents,  lawyers,  scientists,  social  sci- 
entists, and  others  with  expertise  from 
other  professioris  to  enter  into  the 
field  of  teaching,  to  enter  into  our 
classrooms  and  share  their  real  world 
knowledge  with  students. 


I  believe  the  national  standards  will 
discourage  this  variety. 

The  Indiana  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  expressed  to  me  a  number  of 
concerns  that  they  have  with  title  X. 
They  indicate  that  they  are  concerned 
that  it  might  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  State  licensing  rules.  And  while 
there  is  a  legal  and  jurisdictional  dis- 
tinction between  certification  and  li- 
censing, in  reality  they  are  concerned 
that  national  certification  may  affect 
State  teacher  licensing  rules  and 
teacher  preparation  programs. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration, they  are  concerned  there  may 
be  pressure  on  higher  education  insti- 
tutions to  provide  programs  which 
prepare  teachers  to  compete  and  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  national 
certification  assessment  requirements. 
The  national  certification  thus  may 
drive  the  curriculum  of  teacher  prepa- 
ration programs,  and  we  have  seen  a 
proliferation  of  that  over  the  past  .sev- 
eral decades  and  I  think  to  the  detri- 
ment of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
kind  of  things  they  need  to  take  into 
the  classrooms. 

So  these  two  issues  are  raised  by  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Education. 

I  think,  more  importantly,  the  issue 
here  is  the  conflict  that  exists  between 
title  I  of  the  President's  bill  and  title 
X  of  the  committee  amendment  that 
is  before  us  and  that  impact  that  that 
might  have  on  voluntary  association 
of  professionals  and  others  with  prom- 
ising greater  teaching  in  the  class- 
room. 

I  have  concerns  against  title  X.  For 
that  and  other  reasons.  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  patience  in  allowing  me 
to  make  the  statement,  and  I  yield 
back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  committee  provision  au- 
thorizing $25  million  in  matching 
funds  for  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  initiative  will  help  raise 
the  professional  standing  of  teachers 
and  in  doing  so  will  make  teaching  a 
more  attractive  professsion. 

This  provision  was  developed  after 
careful  deliberation.  The  Education 
Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  National  Board  at  the  end  of 
the  100th  Congress.  Senator  Stafford, 
who  chaired  that  hearing,  commented 
at  the  end  of  it  about  the  remarkable 
unanimity  of  support  for  the  proposal 
at  the  hearing.  In  his  words: 

I  have  sat  through  hearings  in  this  Con- 
gress now  for  28  years,  and  I  cannot  recall  a 
time  when  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
front  of  us  were  so  unanimous  in  their  view- 
point on  an  issue  as  they  have  been  this 
morning. 


The  groups  that  support  the  Nation- 
al Board  include  the  most  important 
groups  and  associations  that  deal  with 
education:  The  National  Governors 
Association,  the  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Education  Re- 
search Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

Critics  of  the  proposal  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  note  that  this  is 
a  private  organization  that  will  receive 
Federal  funds  and  argue  that  this  is  a 
new  departure.  In  truth,  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  funding  the  na- 
tional board.  Congress,  for  example, 
funds  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  which  in  turn  gives 
grants  to  local  stations  to  support 
local  programs. 

The  American  Red  Cross  receives 
$13  million  a  year  in  Federal  funds. 
The  Close  Up  Foundation,  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  receives  more 
than  $4  million  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions every  year  to  bring  students  to 
Washington,  DC. 

President  Bush  has  proposed  a  pri- 
vate Points  of  Light  Initiative  Founda- 
tion that  would  receive  $25  million  a 
year  in  Federal  funds  to  encourage 
Americans  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  studied  very  careful- 
ly and  numerous  provisions  have  been 
added  to  ensure  that  Federal  funds  are 
matched  from  private  sources,  that 
Federal  funds  are  used  only  for  re- 
search, that  the  board  awards  Federal 
funds  through  competitive  processes 
that  are  widely  advertised,  and  that 
the  board  is  accountable  for  the  funds 
that  it  receives. 

This  modest  Federal  step  will  lever- 
age significant  private  funds.  It  will,  I 
believe,  be  an  important  step  in  im- 
proving the  professionalism  of  the 
teaching  profession.  As  a  result,  it  will 
help  improve  American  education. 

We  all  talk  about  improving  educa- 
tion. We  talk  about  the  importance  of 
teachers  and  the  need  to  get  and  keep 
the  best  possible  teacners.  This  meas- 
ure is  an  opportunity  at  last  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  something 
about  the  quality  of  education.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
support  this  important  initiative. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  and  I 
am  frankly  in  disbelief  of  the  way  that 
this  particular  provision  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented or  not  even  understood.  That 
has  been  really  a  characteristic  of  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  made  by 
those  who  oppose  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

I  think  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
remember  our  very  accomplished  and 
dedicated    and    committed    colleague. 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Stafford,  who  was  here 
when  this  particular  proposal  was  de- 
veloped, and  I  just  quote  his  own 
words. 

I  have  sat  through  the  hearings  in  this 
Corgress  now  for  28  years  and  I  cannot 
recall  a  time  when  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  front  of  us  were  so  unanimous  in 
their  viewpoint  on  an  issue  as  they  have 
been  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  Senator 
Stafford  who  did  the  initial  work  on 
this  particular  proposal,  as  a  result  of 
an  extremely  balanced  set  of  hearings. 

This  we  believe  is  consistent  with 
what  the  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent, has  talked  about  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping additional  kinds  of  certifica- 
tion, this  idea  that  it  is  somehow  going 
to  be  mandatory.  We  have  seen  the 
Governor's  association  and  Governors 
themselves  who  supported  it  and  said 
it  was  going  to  be  complementary. 
That  is  why  I  have  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  arguments  of  those  who  say  if 
we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  permit  this 
board  to  be  in  effect,  we  are  somehow- 
confusing  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive certification.  Those  arguments 
just  do  not  wash. 

I  believe  that  the  arguments  have 
been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee.  Senator  Pell, 
and  Senator  Dodd,  and  others,  and  I 
just  would  hope  that  the  very  strong 
record  that  was  made  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  just  to  make  a  major  dif- 
ference in  strengthening  the  kind  of 
quality  teachers  and  give  them  the 
kind  of  recognition  which  they  de- 
serve. 

We  believe  that  although  it  is  not 
the  total  answer  in  terms  of  giving 
some  additional  recognition  to  teach- 
ers of  quality,  it  certainly  will  make  an 
important  difference  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  for  his  strong  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  teach- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
fessions in  our  society  because  the 
men  and  women  who  teach  our  chil- 
dren are  shaping  the  future.  Becaiise 
of  this,  we  can  afford  to  have  only  the 
most  qualified  men  and  women  in 
those  positions. 

In  Montana,  were  fortunate  to  have 
an  excellent  educational  system.  Much 
of  the  success  of  our  schools  can  be 
traced  to  teachers  who  are  well  edu- 
cated, skilled,  and  highly  devoted. 

But,  in  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
educational  system  needs  to  be  im- 
proved. And  one  way  to  do  this  is  to  es- 
tablish national  voluntary  standards 
for  the  teaching  profession. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  is 
to  set  rigorous  standards  for  what 
teachers  should  know  and  for  what 
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they  should  bt-  able  to  do.  These 
standards  would  be  guidelines  that 
States  could  follow  if  they  chose  to  do 
so. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  board  is 
not  to  force  Slates  to  adopt  the  guide- 
lines, nor  will  it  try  to  supercede  State 
or  local  authority.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  States  should  determine  their 
own  educational  policy  with  very  little 
interference  from  Washington. 

I  have  heard  from  many  parents 
who  educate  their  children  at  home  or 
who  prefer  feligious-based  instruction 
to  public  education.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
States  to  set  their  own  education 
policy. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional' 
Teaching  Standards  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  States.  It  senes  as  a 
voluntary  guide  and  will  not— and 
should  not— interfere  with  State  edu- 
cational sovereignty. 

The  standards  developed  by  the  na- 
tional board  should  help  improve  our 
educational  system.  In  addition,  I 
hope  it  helps  good  teachers  get  the 
recognition  they  deserve.  The  teaching 
profession  should  be  valued  as  much 
as  the  medical  and  legal  professions. 
Because  without  good  teachers,  our 
Nation  will  have  little  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  global  marketplace. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms]  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act. 

Last  spring.  President  Bush  pro- 
posed the  Educational  Excellence  Act 
as  the  cornerstone  of  his  educational 
program— and  I  was  one  of  the  origi 
nal  sponsors.  My  colleague  from 
Kansas  has  already  described  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  support  local  school  pro- 
grams which  excel  in  educating  our 
youth  This  is  worthwhile  national  ob- 
jective which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  local  control  of  our  public  schools. 

But.  this  bill  has  suffered  a  common 
legislative  fate.  It  has  undergone  a 
strange  metamorphosis  since  it  was  re- 
ferred to  committee.  Members  like  to 
get  their  fingerprints  all  over  legisla- 
tion for  better  or  worse.  And.  usually 
it  is  for  the  worse.  In  the  case  of  the 
Presidents  propo.sal.  an  amendment 
has  been  included  to  provide  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  professional  teachers  stand- 
ards board.  This  is  a  precursor  of  a 
Federal  teacher  certification  pro- 
gram-almost a  National  School 
Board. 

The  scheme  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  adopt  a  private  entity  set 
up  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  This 
private  board  is  controlled  by  the 
Teachers  Union,  since  two-thirds  of  its 
members  are  from  the  unions.  The 
idea  is  that  the  new  Federal  Board 
would  develop  national  certification 
standards  for  teachers.  These  stand- 


ards are  portrayed  as  voluntary,  but 
inevitably  they  would  become  manda- 
tory. 

Last  week,  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  visited  by  representatives  of  their 
local  school  boards.  We  asked  the  Wy 
oming  School  Board  Association  their 
opinion  of  a  National  Teacher  Stand- 
ards Board.  They  voiced  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  board,  viewing  it  as  an  un- 
necessary intrusion  in  local  control  of 
public  schools. 

We  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  never- 
ending  battle  to  protect  local  schools 
against  the  federalization  advocated 
by  various  special  interest  groups. 
These  groups  do  not  want  the  public 
schools  to  be  accountable  to  local  com- 
munities. They  want  them  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  bureaucrats.  They  be- 
lieve they  can  manipulate  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  impose  their  own  agenda. 

Why  fear  teacher  standards?  We 
don't.  It  makes  .sense  for  local  school 
districts  to  develop  written  exams  to 
test  the  basic  skills  of  potential  teach- 
ers. The  bill  already  contains  a  pro- 
gram to  financially  assi-st  school 
boards  in  developing  such  tests.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  lund  a  National 
Certification  Board  to  preempt  the 
States. 

State  and  local  school  officials  could 
then  decide  how  to  test  and  certify 
their  teachers.  We  would  eliminate  a 
Federal  teacher  standards  test  which 
is  an  ill-disguised  attempt  to  ensure 
that  those  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession have  taken  the  NEA  teaching 
curriculum  w^hile  in  college.  Such  a 
test  has  little  to  do  with  the  ability  to 
teach.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt local  control  of  schools,  by  impos- 
ing what  amounts  to  a  National 
School  Board  made  up  of  Teacher 
Unions. 

Once  again,  it  is  time  to  just  say 
no."  No  national  teacher  standards;  no 
union  control  of  teacher  certification; 
no  closed  doors  to  those  who  have 
ability  to  teach  our  youth. 

My  home  State  of  Wyoming  does 
not  want  a  National  School  Board.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  since  there 
appears  to  be  no  further  debate.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  get  on  with  a 
vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  please  withhold,  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  .some 
closing  comments  before  the  debate  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
.say  again  what  I  said  at  the  out.set  of 
my  remarks  awhile  ago.  that  if  title  X 
is  stricken  from  the  bill,  we  can  go  to 
final  passage  because  then  there  will 
be  no  contradiction.  I  .say  to  my  friend 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed,  which  was  absolutely 
wise  and  unassailable. 


I  am  not  going  back  over  the  ground 
that  I  covered  earlier  this  afternoon. 
But  I  quoted  the  NEA  time  and  time 
again  wherein  the  NEA  stated  its 
goals,  its  purpose,  and  its  intent.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  understandable,  particu- 
larly when  the  NEA.  the  National 
Education  Association,  one  of  the 
teachers  union.s.  made  clear  what  it 
has  in  mind. 

I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  any 
debate  with  any  Senator  who  does  not 
understand  what  the  NEA  was  saying. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  will  finish  my  .statement.  I  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  stated  that 
the  goal  of  the  board  is  to  produce 
standards  for  teachers  similar  to  the 
standards  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation have  implemented  for  mem- 
bers of  their  professions.  With  all  due 
respect  to  tho.se  Senators— and  they 
are  my  friends— that  simply  is  not  so. 

For  example,  the  NEA.  I  repeat,  op- 
poses, and  said  so  time  and  time  again, 
all  forms  of  objective  tests,  competen- 
cy tests,  for  teachers.  The  NEA  has 
stated,  and  I  quote  the  NEA  itself, 
■  Competency  in  testing  must  not  be 
used  as  a  condition  of  employment,  li- 
cense retention,  evaluation,  place- 
ment, ranking  or  promotion  of  li- 
censed teachers.  The  association  also 
opposes  the  use  of  pupil  progress, 
standardized  achievement  tests,  or  stu- 
dent assessment  tests  for  purposes  of 
teachers'  evaluation." 

That  is  not  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  speaking.  That  is  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association. 

In  short,  the  NEA  opposes  testing 
teachers  to  see  if  they  are  competent. 
The  NEA  al.so  objects  to  the  idea  of 
considering  the  success  or  failure  of 
students  to  determine  whether  their 
teachers  are  effective. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  ABA.  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  AM  A.  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation.  or  any 
of  the  other  profe.ssions  proposed 
doing  away  with  all  written  examina- 
tions for  their  professions,  they  would 
be  laughed  off  the  stage.  I  said  that 
earlier,  and  I  will  repeat  it. 

If  we  want  to  pa.ss  this  bill  tonight.  I 
hope  Senator  Pell's  motion  to  table 
will  be  defeated,  because  if  it  is  not  de- 
feated, then  we  will  go  on  and  on  to- 
morrow, maybe  late  into  tonight,  like 
Tennyson's  brook. 

I  will  say  again  that  I  do  not  want  to 
offer  any  more  amendments,  but  I 
shall.  I  have  several.  Th.?  Senate  will 
have  to  vote  on  them  and  we  will 
debate  them  and  spend  a  lot  of  time. 
And  then  I  imagine— and  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States— I  image  that  he  w'ill  consider 


getting  his  pen  out  and  saying  if  I  may 
paraphrase  a  little  bit.  "Watch  my  sig- 
nature" on  a  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  vote  to  keep  title  X.  which  author- 
izes funds  for  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards,  if  it 
mandated  national  educational  teach- 
ing standards,  interfered  with  home 
instruction  or  undermined  local  con- 
trol of  schools.  However,  the  language 
of  title  X  clearly  does  not  mandate 
any  such  national  teaching  standards 
and  seeks  to  uphold  the  traditional 
role  of  States  and  localities  in  primary 
and  secondary  education.  According  to 
the  words  of  the  bill.  'Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to:  First  estab- 
lish a  preferred  national  curriculum  or 
preferred  teaching  methodology  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  in- 
struction; or  second,  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
States  to  license  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.  " 

The  Board  authorized  by  title  X 
would  include  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers and  would  have  the  goal  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  teaching.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  legislative  history  make 
clear  that  any  standards  that  it  devel- 
ops will  be  voluntary. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
eryone supports  educational  excel- 
lence. And  everyone  supports  endeav- 
ors to  improve  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  teachers.  But  we  do  not  all  sup- 
port a  federal  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  which  is 
where  title  10  of  S.  695  would  lead  us. 

Therefore  I  oppose  this  section  of 
the  bill  and  support  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
strike  it  from  the  bill.  I  have  several 
concerns  regarding  title  10.  The  first  is 
the  appropriation  going  to  a  private 
entity,  as  mandated  in  the  bill.  The 
National  Board  of  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  is  a  creation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  With  support  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Board  hopes 
to  establish  a  set  of  criteria  for  nation- 
al teacher  certification. 

Title  10  of  the  Educational  Excel- 
lence Act  would  federalize  the  Nation- 
al Board  with  Federal  funding  and 
Federal  objectives.  Yet  the  Board 
would  be  only  indirectly  federally  ac- 
countable. 

While  I  do  not  support  the  authori- 
zation of  title  10  of  this  bill,  I  am  even 
more  concerned  that  such  a  major  in- 
fluence on  teachers  would  occur  out- 
side the  realms  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

My  second  issue  of  concern  is  that 
federal  certification  won't  result  in  all 
that  the  committee  promises.  The 
committee  report  specifies  that  the 
National  Board  of  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  "could  inject  a  large 
dose  of  added  professionalism  to 
teaching."  I  am  puzzled  how  a  Federal 


board    would    add    professionalism    to 
any  career. 

Professionalism,  in  this  context.  I 
believe  refers  to  the  rather  tenuous 
and  elusive  quality  of  perceived  com- 
petence. 

I  strongly  disagree  that  national  cer- 
tification will  add  to  the  public's  per- 
ception of  competence  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Respect  is  earned  through 
consistent  high  quality  performance. 
It  can't  be  obtained  simply  by  passing 
some  examination. 

The  most  significant  concern  I  have 
with  this  legislation  is  the  direction  it 
would  lead  us  toward  Federal  control 
of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the 
educational  achievements  of  my  State 
of  Iowa.  Iowa  is  indeed  "first  in  the 
Nation"  in  education.  In  almost  every 
measure.  Iowa  students  rank  first, 
second,  or  third  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  am  also  proud  of  Iowa  teachers. 
Their  dedication  to  teaching  young 
people  is  evidenced  by  the  scholastic 
attainments  of  those  students. 

Mr.  President,  the  accomplishments 
of  Iowa  students  cannot  be  attributed 
to  acts  of  Congress.  Local  education 
leaders  in  Iowa  should  be  credited 
with  identifying  shortcomings  in  their 
schools.  They  have  taken  the  needed 
steps  to  improve  their  schools. 

Ever  since  "The  Nation  at  Risk"  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  several  years 
ago,  states  and  local  school  districts 
have  grasped  the  initiative  to  improve 
educational  excellence  in  their 
schools. 

Students  and  teachers  in  Iowa  pro- 
vide an  excellent  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  local  and  State  control  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Local  governments  are  more  aware 
of  the  specific  educational  needs  than 
the  Federal  Government  ever  could 
be.  Additionally,  local  governments  are 
more  accessible  to  people  in  their  local 
school  districts  than  is  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  licensure  and 
certification  of  teachers  should  be  left 
to  the  State  and  local  government. 

The  committee  included  language 
that  Federal  certification  should  not 
infringe  on  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  States  to  license  teachers. 
None  the  less,  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  establish  national  standards  for 
teachers. 

This  leads  our  schools  and  our 
teachers  in  precisely  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  should  not  be  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  tell 
schools  and  teachers  "what  makes  a 
good  teacher." 

It  is  the  stated  intention  of  the  bill's 
proponents  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  to  teachers  the  same  level  of 
status  that  is  supposedly  available  to 
physicians  and  attorneys.  Neither 
these  two  professions,  nor  any  other 
profession,  is  licensed  or  certified  by 


the  Federal  Government.  Such  creden- 
tials are  left  up  to  State  goverrmients. 

State  licensure  has  been  the  domain 
of  State  governments  for  good  reason. 
Those  same  reasons  hold  true  for  this 
so-called  voluntary  certification.  State 
licensure  would  be  rendered  almost 
meaningless  in  the  face  of  the  national 
certification.  Any  teacher  who  wanted 
to  be  anything  would  be  compelled  to 
seek  the  national  certification— re- 
gardless of  the  rigors  of  State  licen- 
sure—regardless  of  the  professional 
standards  those  teachers  set  for  them- 
selves—regardless of  the  local  or  State 
recognition  a  teacher  may  have  re- 
ceived already. 

According  to  the  committee  report. 
it  is  hoped  that  teachers  who  obtain 
this  national  certification  will  be  able 
to  command  higher  salaries. 

However,  not  all  schools  have  suffi- 
cient financial  resources  available  to 
compete  for  these  teachers.  Yet  these 
schools,  perhaps  even  more  than  those 
which  are  able  to  pay  higher  salaries, 
need  high  quality  teachers.  I  ask  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation: 

How  do  they  hope  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  low  income  school  dis- 
tricts which  will  have  an  even  harder 
time  attracting  high  quality  teachers? 

What  is  to  prevent  more  affluent 
school  districts  from  monopolizing  the 
supply  of  Board-certified  teachers? 

Mr.  President,  title  X  does  not  con- 
tribute to  "Excellence  in  Education." 
More  specifically,  it  will  not,  I  believe, 
contribute  to  excellence  in  teaching.  I 
support  the  amendment  to  strike  this 
title  from  S.  695. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Chami- 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35, 
nays  64.  as  follows: 


tRoIlcall  Vote  No. 

6  Leg.) 

YEAS- 35 

Armstrong 

Gras-sley 

Nickles 

Bond 

Helms 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

Bums 

Ka&sebaum 

Rudman 

Coals 

Kasten 

Simpson 

D  Amato 

Loll 

Stevens 

Danfortti 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dole 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McCain 

Wallop 

Garn 

McClure 

Warner 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Gramm 

Murkowski 
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NAYS— 64 

Aduns 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Baucus 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Bins&m&n 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bresux 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bryui 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HeHrn 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Robb 

Byrd 

HoUlngs 

Rockefeller 

ChAfee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dixon 

Laulenberg 

Wirth 

Dodd 

l*ahy 

Durenberger 

Levin 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Reld 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1236)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1238 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  the  clarify  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Responsibilities  for  Financing  Postsecond- 
ary  Education ) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr.    Jef- 
fords] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1238. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.      .  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Section  1321  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  tJ.S.C.  1221-1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting alter  subsection  (d)  the  following: 

"(e)  Administration  of  the  Commis- 
sion.— 

"(1)  Rate  of  pay.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  not  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  may,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Commission.  t)€  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
Grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as 
authorized  by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day,  or  any  part  of  a 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  Commission  duties,  including  travel 
time:  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  all 
members  of  the  Commission  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  substance,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 


of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly. 

■•(2)  Temporary  exemption.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairperson,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rales,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

(A)  appoint  a  Director  or  Executive  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule:  and 

iB)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  at 
a  rale  not  to  exceed  the  rate  payable  at  the 
GS-18  rate  of  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  necessary. 

■■(3)  Authority  to  contract.— Subject  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(4)  Source  of  administrative  support.— 
Financial  and  administrative  support  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budget  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  payroll  and 
personnel)  shall  be  provided  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration 
(or  other  appropriate  organization)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

"'5)  Authority  to  the  hire  experts  and 
CONSULTANTS.— The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18. 
Experts  and  consultants  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  if  they  agree  to  do  so 
in  advance. 

■'(6)  Authority  for  detail  of  employ- 
ees.—Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.": 
and  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
(f)  and  (g)  respectively. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  purely  a  technical  amendment.  It 
has  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  Due  to 
an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  the  re- 
authorization to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1986,  a  provision  was  left  out 
which  would  provide  the  technical  lan- 
guage necessary  for  a  Commission 
which  is  authorized  in  that  bill. 

The  Commission  refers  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  family  and  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  financing  of  higher  education.  The 
Commission  has  been  formed;  the 
money  has  been  appropriated,  but  the 
technical  language  necessary  to 
expend  the  funds  was  not  placed  in 
the  bill.  All  this  does  is  provide  that 
technical  language  in  order  to  allow 
the  Commission  to  go  forward  with  its 


work  and  guiding  us  in  how  we  fund 
the  higher  education  for  our  young 
people  in  the  future. 

During  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  a  Commission 
was  created  to  'study  the  appropriate 
family.  State,  and  Federal  role  in  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. The  results  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  study  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  and  play  a  critical  role 
during  the  1991  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  Commission  is  in  place,  the 
members  appointed,  and  the  money 
appropriated.  However,  an  oversight  in 
drafting  omitted  the  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  spend  money.  Until 
that  omission  has  been  corrected,  the 
Conunission  cannot  proceed  and  hence 
Congress  will  not  have  the  results  of 
this  important  study  during  the  next 
higher  education  reauthorization. 

Let  me  reiterate:  This  is  not  appro- 
priating any  money.  The  money  has 
been  appropriated— it  is  a  purely  tech- 
nical amendment  to  allow  the  money 
to  be  spent  and  the  Commission  to  be 
underway  to  study  the  increasing 
burden  of  financing  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  make  reconunendations  to 
Congress. 

I  want  to  thank  both  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  and  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  their  assistance  in 
this  matter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1238)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  1239 

(I*urpose:  To  establish  a  Voluntary  Teacher 
Assessment  and  Certification  Research 
and  Development  Program) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1239. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  117,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike 
all  through  page  129,  line  15,  and  insert  the 
following: 


TITLE  X— VOLUNTARY  TEACHER  AS- 
SESSMENT AND  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

SEC.  1001.  VOLl'NTARV  TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  AND 
certification  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

Section  405  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)(A)(i)  FYom  funds  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (F)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  support  a  National  Center  to 
conduct  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  development  of  voluntary  as- 
sessment and  certification  procedures  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers. 

"(ii)  In  developing  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation procedures,  the  National  Center  shall 
give  priority  to  research  and  development 
activities  in— 

"(I)  mathematics; 

"(II)  the  sciences; 

"(III)  foreign  languages;  and 

"(IV)  literacy,  including  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  analyze. 

"(iii)  The  National  Center  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  research  and  development  activities 
for  the  certification  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  the  need  and 
ability  of  such  teachers  to  teach  special  edu- 
cational populations,  including— 

"(I)  limited  English  proficient  children: 

"(II)  gifted  and  talented  children: 

"(III)  handicapped  children;  and 

"(IV)  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

"(B)(i)  To  support  the  National  Center, 
the  Secretary  shall  award  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  a  public  or  private  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  other  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  institution,  that  is  selected  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  competitive  basis,  utiliz- 
ing the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer 
review.  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  conduct 
the  competition  on  the  basis  of  existing  reg- 
ulations for  research  and  development  cen- 
ters. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  Na- 
tional Center  to  pay  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  its  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities under  this  paragraph  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
National  Center  will  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  meet  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
research  and  development  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center  are  planned 
and  implemented  in  consultation  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interested  organizations 
and  individuals,  including  but  not  limited  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
principals,  school  board  members,  business 
leaders,  and  university  professors. 

"(D)  Each  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  other  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  desiring  a  grant  from,  or 
wishing  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(E)  The  National  Center  may  make 
awards  of  Federal  funds  competitively  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  and.  in  the  award  proc- 
ess, the  National  Center  will  select,  to  the 


extent  practicable,  and  consistent  with 
standards  of  excellence— 

"(i)  a  broad  range  of  institutions  associat- 
ed with  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment; and 

"(ii)  individuals  who  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  educational  research  and 
teaching  communities  with  expertise  in  the 
specific  area  of  research  and  development  in 
question. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  section  504(e)(1), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  paragraph  $6,000,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1991,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993. 

"(G)(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

"(ii)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  National  Center  after  September  30. 
1993,  except  as  authorized  by  clause  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(H)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to— 

"(i)  establish  a  preferred  national  curricu- 
lum or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  instruc- 
tion: 

"(ii)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  to  license  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers;  or 

"(iii)  provide  an  individual  with  a  right  of 
action  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  other  public  educational  entity 
for  any  decisions  related  to  hiring,  promo- 
tion, retention,  or  dismissal."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(1),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion," and  inserting  "section  (excluding  sec- 
tion 405(d)(7)),":  and 

i3)  in  subsection  (f)(1),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion." and  inserting  "section  (excluding  sec- 
tion 405(d)(7)).". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
delete  the  $25  million  authorization 
for  the  National  Board  for  Profession- 
al Teaching  Standards,  which  has 
been  included  in  title  X.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  those  provisions,  my  amend- 
ment would,  one,  provide  that  any  re- 
search on  teaching  standards  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  grant  award  proce- 
dures as  other  educational  research 
and.  two,  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  this  purpose  to  $6  million, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  to 
eliminate  title  X  entirely.  That  not 
being  possible,  I  am  offering  this 
amendrnent  to  assure  that  research 
funds  made  available  for  this  purpose 
are  open  to  competition  in  the  same 
way  that  other  educational  research 
funds  are.  The  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards 
could  compete  for  these  funds,  as 
could  other  interested  groups,  but  this 
amendment  would  not  guarantee 
funding  to  the  board. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  fiscal  year  1989  budget  for 
education  research  is  just  over  $47  mil- 
lion. Consequently,  the  $25  million  au- 
thorized over  3  years  by  title  X  of  S. 
695  represents  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  Department  of  Education's 
entire  research  budget.  This  is  simply 
too  large  a  sum  to  direct  to  one  group 


on  a  noncompetitive  basis  for  one  re- 
search purpose.  We  have  sought  to 
assure  that  funds  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  for  the  E>epartment 
of  Defense  and  other  departments, 
and  I  believe  we  should  apply  this 
same  standard  to  the  Department  of 
Education  research  grants,  particular- 
ly when  we  are  talking  about  such  a 
substantial  portion  of  that  activity. 

Mr.  President,  it  could  be  that  the 
board,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  be  the 
one  who  will  win  this  competitive 
award.  It  is,  I  think,  a  good  board. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
reduces  the  authorized  amoimt  from 
$25  to  $6  million.  My  purpose  in  reduc- 
ing the  authorized  amount  is  to  bring 
the  scope  of  this  research  activity  in 
better  line  with  other  national  re- 
search center  efforts  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. 

Funding  levels  for  these  national  re- 
search centers  vary  from  a  range  of 
about  $500,000  to  $2  million.  The  $6 
million  authorization  over  3  years  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment  would  place 
research  on  teaching  standards  at  the 
high  end  of  this  scale.  I  would  add,  I 
think  as  most  people  know,  this  is 
money  that  is  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  private  sources  in  support  of 
drawing  up  of  the  teaching  standarcis 
of  certification. 

I  believe  my  amendment  offers  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  issue  of  re- 
search on  voluntary  teaching  stand- 
ards, and  I  would  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
funds  flow  to  the  established  l)oard, 
we  have  attached  a  requirement  that 
the  board  must  meet,  which  meets 
some  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
First,  the  board  must  be  composed 
one-half  by  teachers,  and,  second,  it 
must  provide  open  competition  of  the 
grants  for  research  and  development, 
thus  meeting  the  objection  which  has 
been  raised. 

Our  subconrunittee  and  committee 
also  made  significant  changes  in  the 
original  proposal— four,  in  fact.  First. 
Federal  money  can  be  used  only  for  re- 
search and  development;  second,  the 
advisory  committee  to  oversee  re- 
search and  development  includes  2  of 
10  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education:  third,  open 
competition,  merit  review,  wide  dis- 
semination of  both  merit  competition 
announcements  and  results  of  re- 
search projects,  all  to  guarantee  wise 
and  careful  use  of  Federal  funds,  and 
four,  submission  of  a  5-year  plan  by 
the  board  to  indicate  how  Federal 
funds  would  be  used  in  research  and 
development.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  ranking  member  and  high  regsu-d 
for  her,  but  I  must  in  this  case  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
outlined  fairly  accurately  the  prob- 
lems with  this  amendment.  I  appreci- 
ate the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  would  note  for  my  col- 
leagues this  IS  not  an  unprecedented 
action.  There  are  any  number  of  non- 
profit foundation.s  and  boards  which 
receive  Federal  assistance  directly 
without  going  through  a  competitive 
process,  so  it  is  not  as  if  we  are  doing 
something  we  have  never  done  before. 
I  listed  earlier  a  number  of  such 
groups  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  public 
broadcasting,  Close  Up  Foundation,  a 
number  of  others,  which  we  have  in 
our  wisdom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  decid- 
ed to  fund  directly  without  going 
through  a  competitive  process.  That  is 
No.  1. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  point  to 
make  to  our  colleagues,  however, 
about  this  amendment,  first  of  all.  is 
that  there  is  no  indication  whatsoever 
the  Department  of  Education  is  inter- 
ested in  establishing  such  a  center.  It 
never  has  been  in  any  intention  I  have 
seen  to  establish  a  center  that  would 
allow  for  this  kind  of  a  process  to  go 
forward,  but  more  importantly  than 
that,  there  is  a  technical  problem  of 
which  we  should  all  be  aware.  Under 
the  law,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  passed  through  the  cycle  already. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  receive  com- 
petitive bids  for  another  5  years,  so 
that  even  if  you  wanted  to  go  this 
route,  under  the  law  you  would  have 
to  wait  until  1995  to  do  so.  which 
would  destroy  the  very  purpo.se  I 
think  all  of  us  have  in  mind,  and  that 
is  to  at  least  create  some  sort  of  a  vehi- 
cle for  improving  teacher  quality  in 
this  country.  So  that  even  if  you 
wanted  to  go  the  route  suggested  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  under  the  law  you  would  have 
to  wait  5  years  to  do  so,  at  least  based 
on  what  we  have  been  told  by  the  De- 
partment in  terms  of  the  cycle  that 
they  go  through  in  receiving  bids  for 
such  a  competitive  process. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
regarding  this  proposal,  this  board  will 
accept  competitive  bids  for  various  as- 
pects of  the  research  and  development 
to  be  done,  so  it  is  not  as  if  this  board 
is  going  to  conduct  all  the  research  on 
its  own;  that  it  will  in  fact  become  a 
funnel  through  which  research  dollars 
can  then  go  out  to  various  institutions 
already  established  in  this  country 
which  will  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  that  the  cost  of  doing 
a  good  R&D  program  in  this  area 
would  cost  $50  million.  Some  may 
argue  with  that  number.  The  point  is 
that  through  this  vehicle  you  save 
about  $25  million.  This  board  has 
agreed  to  take  on  50  percent  of  the 


cost  through  non-Federal  funds.  Not 
too  often  do  we  get  the  opportunity  to 
support  an  organization  that  is  willing 
to  have  50  percent  of  its  funds  come 
from  sources  other  than  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  that.  This  is  a  well-estab- 
lished board  made  up  of  competent 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing. 
To  have  50  percent  of  those  funds 
come  from  the  private  sector  or  other 
institutions  ought  to  be  something 
that  we  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage. 

Of  course,  you  also  ought  to  note 
that  none  of  the  $25  million  that  this 
board  receives  can  be  spent  on  the  ad 
ministration  of  this  board.  Concerns 
were  raised  by  some  that  these  dollars 
would  then  go  into  the  salaries  of 
board  members,  their  per  diems.  their 
meals,  their  lodging  while  they  meet. 
That  is  absolutely  prohibited  under 
the  law.  This  money  can  only  go  for 
research  and  development,  that  the 
foundation  will  have  to  assume  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  the  board 
on  its  own.  That  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant point. 

So  in  terms  of  expeditiously  moving 
forward  in  this  area,  doing  it  and 
doing  it  at  far  less  cost  and  not  estab- 
lishing a  precedent,  since  we  have  al- 
ready done  that  in  a  number  of  areas. 
I  urge  this  propo.sal  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  be  rejected,  we  accept 
what  we  have  worked  out  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  and  go  forward  with  this 
proposal  and  adopt  the  President's 
commission  on  education  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1240  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.    1239 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Helms)  propcses  an  amendment  numbered 
1240  lo  amendment  numbered  1239. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  to  have  been  read, 
and  I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  matter  propo.sed  to  be  inserted, 
insert  the  following: 

■TITLE  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 
STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS" 

Sec.  1001.  Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers.— Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new- 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

Part  J— Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers  Program 

Sec.     4911.     Findings.— The    Congress 
finds  that— 


■'li  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers: 
and 

"i2)  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicable  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools 

Sec  4912.  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpo.se  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  encouraging  and  a.ssisting  States  and 
consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment written  minimum  competency  stand- 
ards for  teachers  in  such  schools.  States 
may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  before  teaching 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
with  the  State. 

■  Sec  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000.  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1990  to  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purpo.se  of  this  title 

■Sec.  4914.  Allotments.-  ia»  From  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
whose  application  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  to  that  States  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

■'■<b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  State^  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■'Sec  4915.  State  Applications— ia»  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, a.s  the  Secretary  may  require. 
•■<b)  Each  Slate  application  shall— 
■■(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken to  develop  and  implement  new,  or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

■■•(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

<bi  Programs,  projects,  and  activities 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the— 

"■(1)  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards: 

■■■(2>  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  nece.s.sary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards; 

■  i3i  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  support  programs,  lo  assist 
teachers  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
such  standards;  and 

■■■(4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
between  and  among  Slates.' 

"Sec  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1.  1994.  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed.  The  figure 
$15,000,000  on  page  59.  line  17.  is  deemed  to 
be  $25,000.000. •■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  I  just  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  1240)  was 
withdrawn. 

amendment  no.   124  1  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.   123  9 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  .send  another  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  desk  in  its 
place  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1241  to  amendment  No.  1239. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following; 

■TITLE  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 
STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS' 

■Sec  1001.  Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers.— Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1956  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Part  J— Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers  Program 

■Sec  4911.  Findings.— The  Congress 
finds  that- 

■■■il)  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers; 
and 

"  ■(2)  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted lo  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicability  to  teachers  in  public  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools. 

■  Sec  4912.  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  public  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools  by  encouraging  and  assisting  States 
and  consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  im- 
plement written  minimum  competency 
standards  for  teachers  in  such  schools. 
States  may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  such  standards  before 
teaching  in  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  with  the  State. 

■  Sec  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000,  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1990  to  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  this  purpose  of  this  title. 

"'Sec  4914.  Allotments.— < a)  From  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  lo  each  State 
whose  appropriation  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  lo  that  State's  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

'•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  State'  means  any  of  the  Stales  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


"  Sec  4915.  State  Applications.— (a)  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

■  '(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 
•■■(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken  to   develop   and   implement   new.   or 
expand  and  inprove  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

■■■(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

■■■(b)  Programs,  projects,  and  activilies 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the— 

■■(1)  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  .standards: 

■I  21  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards: 

■13)  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  support  programs,  to  assist 
teachers  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
such  standards:  and 

■<4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
between  and  among  States.' 

■  Sec  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1,  1994.  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed.  The  figure 
$15,000,000  on  page  59,  line  17,  is  deemed  to 
be  $25.000.000. ■• 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  would 
delete  the  pork-barrel  grant  to  a  pri- 
vate organization  and  in  title  X  by  re- 
channeling  $10  million  of  the  Board's 
funds  into  the  President's  alternative 
teacher  certification  program  to  bring 
the  authorization  level  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  level  of  $25  million. 
The  remaining  $15  million  would  go 
into  a  competitive  grant  program  for 
the  States— individual  States— to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  develop  mini- 
mum written  competency  tests  for 
teachers  at  the  State,  not  national, 
level.  That  is  precisely  where  such  de- 
cisions belong. 

As  I  said  earlier,  under  title  X.  the 
taxpayers  are  expected  to  ante  up  mil- 
lions in  taxes  while  all  they  get  in 
return  are  empty  assurances  that  the 
money  will  somehow  improve  educa 
tion. 

The  Board's  supporters  obviously 
want  to  give  lip  service  to  stringent 
teacher  competency  standards,  but 
their  real  intent  is  to  ensure  that  the 
NEA  controls  the  development  of  any 
such  standards  so  that  even  incompe- 
tent, dues  paying  teachers  need  not 
worry  about  losing  their  jobs.  The 
only  standards  the  Board  and  the 
NEA  are  really  interested  in  are  those 
that  they  can  use  to  justify  demands 
for  increased  pay  and  increased  con- 
trol over  the  schools. 

As  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  Feder- 
al funds  are  used  to  develop  truly 
stringent  standards  for  teachers.  I 
have  included  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment a  program  to  help  the  States— 
not  the  National  Board— develop  com- 
petency   standards    for    the    teachers 


they  employ.  Helping  the  States  estab- 
lish State-administered  pencil  and 
paper  tests  would  ensure  that  every 
teacher  has  at  least  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  the  job.  That  is  what 
the  bar  exams,  medical  and  accounting 
boards,  and  engineering  examinations 
do  so  well. 

Because  minimum  competency  tests 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  incom- 
petent individuals  out  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  they  have  gar- 
nered a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them- 
selves and  the  professions. 

Unfortunately,  the  National  Board 
has  no  intention  of  developing  such 
objective  competency  tests  for  teach- 
ers—even though  that  is  exactly  what 
they  have  led  the  public  to  believe 
they  would  do. 

Instead,  according  to  the  Board's 
"Initial  Policies  and  Perspectives" 
published  last  year,  the  Board  intends 
to  establish  "high  and  rigorous  stand- 
ards "  by  conducting  interviews,  view- 
ing videotapes  of  teachers,  examining 
sample  lesson  plans,  simulating  class- 
room performances,  examining  teach- 
er portfolios,  observing  teachers  on 
the  job.  and  assessing  a  teacher  s  repu- 
tation among  his  or  her  owti  peers. 

As  I  said  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious amendment.  Jane  VanderVeen. 
who  is  the  NEA's  program  develop- 
ment specialist,  spoke  to  North  Caroli- 
na's educators  2  months  ago  and  said 
that  "the  most  promising  thing  about 
early  policy  decisions  by  the  Board  is 
that  paper-and-pencil  tests  will  be 
minimized  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. " 

Mr.  President,  from  statements  like 
that  and  the  Board's  own  policy  state- 
ments, it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
Board's  eventual  standards  will  hardly 
be  the  rigorous  and  objective  teaching 
standards  that  the  Board  wants  us  to 
believe  they  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  using  subjective  com- 
petency standards,  as  the  Board  pro- 
poses, would  essentially  allow  the 
Board  and  the  NEA  to  judge  teachers 
according  to  a  teacher's  politics,  views, 
and  adherence  to  the  NEA's  educa- 
tional agenda.  We  should  be  judging 
teachers  objectively  based  on  their 
ability  to  convey  the  required  subject 
matter  to  their  students. 

The  pending  amendment  also  seeks 
to  give  the  President's  alternative  cer- 
tification program  a  better  chance  at 
opening  the  leaching  profession  to 
many  peole  who  have  arbitrarily  been 
excluded  from  it  in  the  past.  It  would 
do  this  by  fully  funding  the  Presidents 
alternative  certification  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  out  of 
place  with  a  high  school  math  instruc- 
tor's own  math  professor  at  college  is 
not  permitted  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  simply  because  the  professor 
does  not  have  a  degree  in  teaching. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  really  stands 
logic  on  its  head. 
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Of  course,  the  reason  retired  college 
professors— not  to  mention  lawyers. 
doctors,  and  other  professionals— are 
not  allowed  to  teach  in  our  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  even 
though  they  are  very  well  qualified,  is 
that  college  professors  have  not  been 
trained  in  something  called  peda- 
gogy." which  is  only  taught  in  our 
teachers"  college. 

Our  Nation's  public  school  educrats, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  have 
been  very  effective  in  using  high 
sounding  phrases  like  teaching  meth- 
odology," 'educational  theory."  or 
even  'child  behavioral  psychology"  to 
keep  people  without  education  degrees 
out  of  the  public  schools,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  they  may  otherwise 
be. 

These  terms  may  sound  impressive 
to  many  people  and  to  some  Senators  I 
am  sure  they  sound  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  teaching.  However,  they 
lose  their  ability  to  impress  once  they 
find  out  that  such  educational  theory 
courses  include  classes  with  titles  like 
"Discovering  Your  Teaching  Self.  "  or 
"Lifestyle  of  a  Secondary  School  Stu- 
dent," or  "The  Media  and  You." 

Irving  Kristol,  I  think,  summed  up 
the  current  education  dilemma  in  an 
article  that  first  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  back  in  1984.  He  asked 
the  question,  "Whatever  happened  to 
common  sense?"  That  is  the  question 
we  need  to  ponder  here  on  this  floor 
this  evening,  although  I  am  not  sure 
we  will. 

Mr.  Kristol  concluded,  in  answering 
his  own  question,  that  common  sense 
had  fallen  victim  to  a  tyranny  of  aca- 
demic and  pseudo-academic  ideas,  like 
"pedagogy,"  "behavioral  psychology, '" 
and  other  meaningless  academic 
jargon. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  acknowledges 
that  it  is  not  going  to  choose  between 
assessing  teachers  based  on  their  sub- 
ject matter  knowledge  or  their  "peda- 
gogical"" knowledge.  The  Board  will  re- 
quire both  and  thereby  hijack  the 
school  reform  movement  by  returning 
the  teaching  profession  to  an  empha- 
sis on  teaching  technique  instead  of 
assuring  teachers"  competence  in  their 
subject  matter. 

Once  the  Board  puts  education  re- 
form's focus  back  on  technique  instead 
of  substance,  the  Presidents  alterna- 
tive teaching  certification  initiative 
will  fail  as  well  and  the  Board  knows 
it. 

Only  teacher  college  graduates,  you 
see,  will  possess  the  requisite  pedagogi- 
cal knowledge  to  become  Board  certi- 
fied, or  even  licensed  by  the  State, 
since  the  Board  acknowledges  that  its 
long-term  goal  is  to  make  compliance 
with  the  Board's  standards  a  de  facto 
prerequisite  for  obtaining  a  State 
teacher's  license. 

I  do  not  know  how  Senators  will  vote 
on  this  one.  but  I  think  they  ought  to 


analyze  what  the  amendment  pro- 
poses. I  hope  Senators  will  vote  to 
fully  fund  the  President"s  initiative, 
which  is  what  the  pending  amendment 
does.  The  amendment  restores  the 
President"s  initiative. 

By  eliminating  the  Board,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  makes  it  possible  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  entire  $25  million  he 
wanted  for  his  alternative  certification 
program  It  would  also  enable  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  truly 
stringent  competency  standards  for 
the  teaching  profession  in  the  individ- 
ual States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL,.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Helms 
amendment  is,  in  my  view,  another 
way  to  do  away  with  the  assistance  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  The  increase  of 
funds  for  altered  certification  in  place 
of  the  proposed  title  X  is  not  the  same 
as  what  the  national  board  would  do. 

The  board  would  help  teachers  al- 
ready in  place,  while  alternative  certi- 
fications would  bring  new  people  into 
the  profession.  In  essence,  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  amendment  that  we  just 
considered  and  voted  on,  and  I  move  at 
this  time  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Kerrey).  Are  there  any  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  clerk  will  tally  the  vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

7  Leg] 

YEAS-60 

Adams 

Exon 

Levin 

Baucus 

Ford 

Ueberman 

BenUsen 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

BinKaman 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bradlf.v 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Robb 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cor  h  ran 

Jefford.s 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Con  rad 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cran.ston 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Shelby 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

.Simon 

Dixon 

Lautenberji 

Specter 

Dodd 

tiCahy 

NAYS-37 

Wirth 

Arm.stroni; 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boschwit?. 

Hatch 

Pre.ssler 

Burii-s 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chafer 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Coats 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kasien 

Symms 

Danforl  h 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

LuEar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

DurenberRer         McCain 

Wil.son 

Gam 

McClure 

Gorton 

McConnell 

NOT  VOTING 
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MaUsunaga 

Packwood 

Reid 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1241  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Simpson  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  underlying  amendment,  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  underlying  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  40, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  8  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Cochran 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Helms 

Pressler 

D  Amato 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Simp.son 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Lott 

Symms 

Dureiiberger 
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Thurmond 
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Mack 

Wallop 

Gorton 
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Warner 

Gramm 

McClure 
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Grajssley 

McConnell 

Hatch 

Murkowski 
NAYS-57 

Adams 

Ford 

Lieberman 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

MikuIski 

Biden 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Breaux 

Heflin 

Pryor 
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HoUings 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 
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Daschle 
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Dixon 
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Simon 

Dodd 
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Specter 
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Levin 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Matfunaga 

Packwood 

Reid 

So  the 

amendment  (No.    1239)  was 

Armstrong 
Bond 


Boschwitz 
Bums 


Chafee 
Coats 


rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  managers  are 
about  to  accept  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Coats,  and  I  will  therefore  now 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Coats  amendment  which  will  occur 
shortly,  so  my  reference  to  limiting 
the  amendments  should  be  read  not  to 
exclude  the  Coats  amendment  that  is 
coming  up  shortly.  And  if  this  agree- 
ment is  accepted,  as  I  hope  and  antici- 
pate that  it  will,  then  there  will  be  no 
further  roUcall  votes  this  evening. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments 
remaining  in  order  to  S.  695,  the  edu- 
cation bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
committee-reported  substitute,  as 
modified,  and  that  they  be  limited  to 
the  following  time  limitations:  A 
Wilson  amendment  regarding  dollars 
for  DARE,  40  minutes  equally  divided; 
a  Wilson  amendment  regarding 
Healthy  Start,  2  hours  equally  divided; 
a  Helms  amendment  regarding  title  X, 
90  minutes  equally  divided;  a  possible 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Helms  amendment  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Senator  Pell  or  his  designee, 
60  minutes  equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
above-listed  amendments,  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately  to  third  reading 


and  final  passage  of  S.  695,  as  amend- 
ed, without  any  further  debate  or 
action  other  than  the  appropriate  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  and  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  managers.  Senators  Pell 
and  Kassebaum,  for  their  courtesy  in 
handling  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  this  evening.  There 
will  be  rollcall  votes,  I  anticipate,  on 
these  amendments  and  on  final  pas- 
sage tomorrow. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.   1242 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  voluntarily . 
random,  drug  testing  of  student  athletes) 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.   President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  the  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 

for  himself.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1242. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  folTows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

sec.     DRl  (.  TESTINC; 

Part  B  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

••SEC  .il2!t.  DRl  r.  TESTING. 

•■(a)  Program  Authorized.— ( 1)  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  use  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
fund  a  program  of  drug  testing  for  student 
athletes  in  secondary  schools  in  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(2)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  secondary  school  students  in 
the  State. 

••(b)  Local  Grants.— (1)  Each  Governor  of 
a  State  receiving  funds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  use  such  fimds  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  schools  within  the  State  to  pay 
the  costs  of  testing  student  athletes  for 
drug  use. 

•■(2)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  only  be  used  to  test  second- 
ary school  athletes  who— 

••(A)  voluntarily  choose  to  participate  in  a 
random  drug  testing  program;  and 

•(B)  attend  eligible  schools. 

■■(c)  State  Application.— (1)  The  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  al'Snch  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  reasonably  require. 

•■(2)  Applications  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

••(A)  describe  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought;  and 

••(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will  implement  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  within  6 


months  of  the  date  the  funds  become  avail- 
able to  the  State. 

■■(d)  Local  Application.— Each  eligible 
.school  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  eligible 
schools  is  located  a  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  shall  require. 

•(e)  Definitions —For  the  purposes  of 
this  .section— 

(1)  The  term  Governor'  includes  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  State; 

(2)  the  term  eligible  school'  means  a  sec- 
ondary school  that  — 

(Ai  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  school  is  located  has  determined  to  be  a 
school  at  risk  of  experiencing  a  serious  drug 
problem: 

■(B)  has  a  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prob- 
lem as  demonstrated  by  appropriate  data; 

••(3)  the  term  secondary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

■■(4)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  managers  have  looked  at 
this  amendment,  have  discussed  it  and 
accepted  it.  so  I  will  be  very  brief,  with 
just  a  minute  or  two  explanation  of 
what  it  is  and  then  we  will  proceed  to 
its  adoption.  I  thank  them  for  their 
courtesy. 

This  amendment  is  a  follow-on  to  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
body  last  year  and  which  was  adopted 
into  law  providing  for  random,  volun- 
tary drug  testing  of  student  athletes  in 
secondary  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  adopted 
that  language  last  year  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  late 
in  the  year. 

This  particular  amendment  is  a 
follow-on  to  that,  as  I  said,  because  it 
establishes  a  supplemental  grant  pro- 
gram of  $5  million  to  be  used  over  3 
years  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis 
of  school  enrollment.  The  rest  of  the 
language  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
previous  amendment  which  passed 
this  body. 

McCutcheon  High  School  in  Indiana 
embarked  upon  a  random  drug  testing 
program  more  than  a  year  ago  because 
it  discovered  a  serious  problem  with  its 
student  athletes  and  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  Tippecanoe  County  School 
Corp.  adopted  the  program  for  its 
schools.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
courts.  The  seventh  district  court  has 
upheld  the  program  unanimously  and 
testing  began  in  the  fall  of  1989.  At 
the  time  it  is  important  to  note  that 
since  that  time,  there  have  been  no, 
and  I  repeat  no,  failures  at  either  of 
the  two  high  schools  which  have  insti- 
tuted this  drug  testing  program.  That 
consists  of  approximately  500  tests, 
and  we  are  excited  about  these  results 
because  it  is  a  program  that  works.  It 
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is  a  program  that    has  demonstrated 
not  only  success  but  absolute  success. 

Now.  we  do  not  pretend  that  this 
will  always  be  100-percent  successful, 
but  here  we  have,  while  we  stand  on 
the  floor  and  discuss  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  particular  programs  and 
whether  they  will  work  a  tested  pro- 
gram certified  and  approved  by  the 
courts,  one  which  has  been  tested  now 
with  hundreds  of  students  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  real  success. 

We  are  all  frustrated  when  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem.  We  are  all 
looking  for  programs  that  work,  and 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  advance 
a  proposal  which  gives  this  some  addi- 
tional support  and  to  see  if  we  can 
spread  it  nationwide. 

Other  schools  have  called  asking 
about  the  program.  A  school  in  Illinois 
has  instituted  a  program,  again  with- 
out any  indications  of  failures,  and  I 
think  it  provides  a  basis  and  a  model 
for  a  successful  way  to  deal  with  drugs 
and  the  athletes. 

The  reason  we  brought  it  up  initially 
was  because  the  temptation  among 
athletes  to  take  drugs  to  supposedly 
enhance  their  performance  is  very 
great.  We  have  all  read  about  this.  We 
have  seen  the  tragic  results  of  that  in 
newspapers  and  news  programs  across 
the  country. 

A  lot  of  young  people  arc  thinking. 
"Do  I  need  to  take  drugs  in  order  to 
compete  successfully?"  And  yet  we 
know  the  dangers  that  are  inherent  in 
that.  We  are  asking  our  .students  not 
to  take  drugs.  Here  is  a  program  estab- 
lished in  two  Indiana  schools  that  is 
working. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  I.sland  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  their  willingness  to 
look  at  this,  analyze  it,  discuss  it,  and 
accept  it. 

Mr.  President.  unle,ss  someone  else 
wants  to  talk  on  the  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
honestly  prefer  that  we  could  have 
this  amendment  offered  on  a  drug  bill. 
I  will  agree  to  add  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  to  the  Edu- 
cational Excellence  Act.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1242)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, Mr.  President? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  will  incorporate  the 
Student  Athlete  Right-To-Know  Act 
into  S.  695.  This  bill,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Bradley  is  de- 
signed to  make  information  about 
graduation  rates  available  to  student- 
athletes  who  are  being  recruited  by 
colleges  and  universities. 

During  hearings  on  this  bill,  we 
learned  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAOl  that  student-athletes 
often  leave  school  without  completing 
their  degrees.  The  legislation  we  are 
approving  would  help  address  that  sad 
fact  by  simply  requiring  .schools  to 
publish  the  graduation  rates  of  their 
student  athletes. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  [NCAA]  de- 
cided to  provide  a  wide  range  of  grad- 
uation rate  data  voluntarily.  I  com- 
mend them  for  making  this  decision 
and  I  applaud  the  leadership  on  this 
issue  displayed  by  Dick  Schultz.  the 
executive  director  of  the  NCAA.  I  be- 
lieve the  action  is  long  overdue  and  I 
am  convinced  that  Mr.  Schultz'  leader- 
ship made  it  happen  this  year. 

Senator  Bradley  and  I  agree  that 
self-regulation,  such  as  that  displayed 
by  the  NCAA,  is  to  be  preferred  in  this 
area.  As  a  result,  the  legislation  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  this  act  for  any 
institution  that  i.s  voluntarily  publish- 
ing information  that  is  substantially 
comparable  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  this  act. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  adopted 
by  the  NCAA  meet  this  test  and  I  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  this  legislation  for 
NCAA  institutions.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tor Bradley  shares  my  view  that  the 
NCAA's  action  is  very  comparable  to 
the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Our  amendment  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  develop  a  definition  of  grad- 
uation rate  and  to  identify  and  define 
other  student  outcome  measures.  We 
included  this  provision  because  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings,  we  learned 
that  there  is  no  widely  accepted  grad- 
uation rate  definition.  I  believe  that 
having  agreement  on  this  important 
term  will  enable  potential  college  stu- 
dents to  evaluate  graduation  claims 
based  on  comparable  information. 

I  emphasize  that  this  provision  is  to 
be  developed  in  consultation  with 
State  higher  education  agencies  and 
representatives  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  definition  is  not  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  imposed  on  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  Senators  Pell 
and  Kassebaum  for  their  willingness  to 
include  this  amendment  in  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act  of  1990. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  695,  and  particularly  in 
support  of  the  National  Science  Schol- 
ars Program  found  in  title  II  of  the 
bill. 

This  scholarship  program  originated 
with  a  proposal  Congressman  Doug 
Walgren  and  I  made  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  establish  congressional  schol- 
arships for  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
101st  Congress.  I  reintroduced  this 
scholarship  proposal  in  S.  134.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  President  introduced 
his  science  scholarship  initiative. 

While  there  were  important  differ- 
ences betw-een  the  two  proposals,  I  was 
glad  that  the  President  and  I  agreed 
on  the  most  important  point— the 
need  for  highly  visible,  prestigious  na- 
tional scholarships  for  the  Nation's 
young  .science  scholars. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Labor  Committee  for  taking  the 
best  parts  of  both  of  our  proposals  and 
combining  them  in  a  measure  that  all 
of  us  can  support. 

The  need  for  these  scholarships  is 
clear. 

The  United  States  faces  a  crisis  in 
science  and  math  education.  One 
report  after  another  confirms  that  the 
level  of  science  literacy  among  the 
general  school-age  population  is 
shamefully  low.  The  children  of  our 
chief  trading  partners— the  very  na- 
tions against  which  the  United  States 
goes  head-to-heard  in  international 
markets— outperform  our  best  stu- 
dents in  science  and  math. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  concern 
that  American  schools  are  not  turning 
out  enough  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technical  personnel  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  industrialized,  high  tech- 
nology economy.  The  proportion  of 
American  students  studying  in  engi- 
neering, math,  or  the  natural  sciences 
has  been  declining  over  the  last 
decade. 

Equally  important,  demographic 
changes  are  looming  ahead  that  could 
exacerbate  the  potential  shortage  of 
scientific  personnel.  We  must  encour- 
age more  minorities  and  women- 
groups  that  have  been  traditionally 
underrepresented  in  the  sciences— to 
enter  scientific  occupations. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  these 
developments. 

How  is  this  country  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  our  trading  partners 
if  we  cannot  produce  the  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  necessary  to 
make  internationally  competitive 
products?  And  if  we  can't  compete  in 
the  global  economy,  how  are  we  going 
to  provide  good  jobs  for  our  citizens? 
Or  generate  the  tax  revenues  to  help 
clean  up  the  environment,  fight  drug 
abuse,  provide  health  care,  or  defend 
this  country? 


For  a  variety  of  reasons,  too  many  of 
our  young  people  are  not  interested  in 
pursuing  scientific  careers.  We  mu.st 
do  something  to  change  that. 

We  no  longer  live  in  an  age  in  which 
spectacular  scientific  enterprises  cap- 
ture the  public's  attention.  Probably 
the  best  example  of  that  was  the  U.S. 
space  program  in  the  1960's.  Its  suc- 
cesses sparked  the  interest  of  millions 
of  schoolchildren. 

My  proposal  to  create  science  schol- 
arships is  a  modest  attempt  to  fill 
.some.  I  repeal,  some,  of  the  void  in  our 
culture  today. 

This  proposal  is  very  simple.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  will 
nominate  one  female  and  one  male 
high  school  senior  in  every  congres- 
sional district  for  a  .scholarship  to 
study  science,  math,  or  engineering. 
The  awards  would  be  worth  up  to 
$5,000  per  year  for  4  years. 

I  have  also  offered  an  important 
amendment  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
was  accepted.  I  want  to  thank  the 
floor  managers  for  doing  so. 

My  simple  amendment  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal.  I  think  that  we 
could  leverage  these  scholarships  to 
obtain  private  sector  funding  for  many 
more  .scholarships.  For  example,  each 
congressional  district  will  produce  two 
winners,  but  up  to  eight  finalists.  Con- 
sider the  multiplicative  effect  of  ou- 
modest  $5,000  scholarships,  if.  .say.  a 
computer  company,  an  engineering  so- 
ciety, or  a  civic  club  were  to  contribute 
scholarship  moneys  to  the  finalists. 

Some  900  scholarships  could  be  used 
to  leverage  another  3,000  awards.  That 
is  exactly  what  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  The  NSF  will  be 
required  to  encourage  this  kind  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  .sector. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  the 
principle  aim  of  the  National  Science 
Scholarships:  They  are  to  raise  the 
stature  of  scientists  in  our  Nation's 
schools  and  to  draw  national  attention 
to  the  importance  of  a  well-trained 
technical  work  force.  In  other  words, 
these  scholarships  are  an  important 
symbolic  gesture.  But  we  shouldn't 
forget  that  the  program  will  help  be- 
tw-een 900  and  3.000  of  America's 
brightest  young  people  enter  scientific 
occupations  where  they  are  desperate- 
ly needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  695. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  1  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  Federal  funding 
of  the  National  Board  of  Professional 
Teaching  Standards— an  amendment 
which  was  attached  to  the  President's 
education  bill  in  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

This  amendment  provides  $25  mil- 
lion to  a  private  organization  for  the 
research  and  development  of  teaching 
standards  without  any  input  from 
other  interested  groups  or  the  Federal 
Government.  I  do  not  believe  the  Fed- 
eral    Government     should     have     its 


hands  in  every  facet  of  American  life, 
nor  do  I  believe  a  single  private  organi- 
zation should  dictate  regulations  at 
the  national  level.  This  is  what  will 
happen  if  we  insist  on  funding  private 
groups  for  such  purposes. 

The  amount  of  funding  also  con- 
cerns me— $25  million  is  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  Department  of  Education's 
entire  annual  research  budget.  The 
Department  of  Education  is  currently 
studying  teaching  standards— why 
then  do  we  ignore  its  efforts  and  give 
responsibility  to  a  little  known  private 
group  to  dictate  leaching  standards 
for  everyone?  The  administration  is  in 
place  because  the  American  people  put 
it  there:  why  not  let  it  do  the  job  it 
was  elected  to  do. 

I  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  my 
constituents  who  are  violently  oppo.sed 
to  Federal  funding  of  this  Board.  This 
provision  could  lead  to  a  mandatory 
certification  system  and.  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  a  shortage 
of  teachers,  this  Board  could  deter  in- 
dividuals from  the  field. 

Currently,  home  schooling  is  gov- 
erned by  the  individual  States:  the 
Board  in  this  bill  would  prohibit  this 
type  of  teaching,  regardless  of  the  sit- 
uation or  the  parents'  wishes. 

Moreover,  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards 
largely  represents  teachers'  unions, 
rather  than  the  individual  teachers. 
This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Board  does  not  equally  represent  all 
regions. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  my  concern 
is  that  this  Board  will  lead  to  manda- 
tory national  requirements  for  all 
teachers— either  through  a  licensing 
process  or  some  accreditation 
scheme— which  will  then  start  us  on 
the  way  to  nationalized  education. 
Thus,  the  Board  would  control  who 
can  and  cannot  teach  and,  eventually, 
education  policies  in  public  schools. 
This  is  a  heavy,  yet  powerful  burden 
for  a  single  private  organization. 

America's  education  system  should 
not  be  run  in  this  manner.  The  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  is  of  extreme 
importance  and  is  the  responsibility  of 
many— parents,  teachers,  and  lawmak- 
ers alike.  It  is  not  something  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  single  private  Board.  Whose 
best  interest  are  we  focusing  on?  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  that  of  the  children 
who  need  the  education. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  S.  695,  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act,  a  collec- 
tion of  initiatives  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kassebaum  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
education  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  all  read  the  statistics  that 
show  how  we  are  failing  to  provide  our 
children  with  an  education  adequate 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 
The  700,000  students  in  1987  who 
dropped  out  of  school.  And  the  an- 
other 700,000  students  who  graduated. 


but  who  had  deficiencies  in  basic  skills 
equal  to  those  who  hadn't  graduated. 
The  fact  that  despite  higher  funding 
levels  in  education.  U.S.  students  con- 
tinue to  rank  at  or  near  the  bottom 
when  compared  to  their  counterparts 
in  other  industrialized  countries  in 
math  and  .science  skills.  That  only  one 
poor  black  high  school  graduate  in  six 
attends  college.  That  on  a  National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress 
study,  only  4.9  percent  of  all  graduat- 
ing 17-year-olds  could  use  a  bus  time- 
table: 12  percent  could  solve  problems 
using  common  fractions:  and  5  percent 
could  write  a  persuasive  letter. 

The.se  are  just  a  few  of  the  grim  sta- 
tistics that  present  a  frightening  pic- 
ture of  America  in  the  21st  century. 
For  the  first  time  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory, v.e  are  leaving  the  next  genera- 
tion without  the  tools  necessary  to 
move  this  country  forward.  The 
answer  to  meeting  the  economic  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow  rests  in  our  ability 
to  expand  the  productivity  of  every 
American  worker  today.  That  chal- 
lenge depends  on  education.  And  it  d( 
pends  on  a  national  commitment  to 
educating  all  ages  ol  Americans  to 
meet  tough  challenges  that  help 
define  the  future. 

S.  695  lays  out  the  first  step  to  meet- 
ing that  challenge.  It  is  based  on  four 
key  principles  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  education  system. 
They  include:  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing our  best  schools  and  teachers,  tar- 
geting tho.se  most  in  need,  providing 
greater  flexibility  and  choice  for  par- 
ents, teachers  and  principles,  and  en- 
hancing accountability  for  progress 
toward  high-quality  education. 

Underlying  all  four  principles  is  the 
idea  of  empowering  parents,  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  way  we  think 
about  education.  To  improve  educa- 
tion by  increasing  available  choices  for 
all  in  the  education  community. 

While  Minnesota  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  expanding  parental  and  stu- 
dent choice,  dozens  of  other  States 
aren't  far  behind.  At  last  count  30 
States  have  implemented  some  type  of 
choice  program.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  different.  That's  good.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  answer  that  w'ill  solve 
the  problems  in  our  schools  today. 
Our  State  and  local  districts  have 
alwa.vs  been  laboratories  for  trying 
new  and  better  ways  of  educating  our 
children.  The  bill  before  us  today 
feeds  into  what  educators  are  doing  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  chal- 
lenges them  to  improve  their  pro- 
grams to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
kids.  S.  695  will  expand  funding  for 
the  merit  schools  program,  for  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities, 
and  for  the  drug  free  schools  and 
school  dropout  programs.  In  addition, 
S.  695  would  test  new  initiatives  under 
the  schools  of  excellence  program  to 
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test  the  significance  of  open  enroll- 
ment programs.  The  alternative  certi- 
fication program  to  encourage  more 
people  to  get  involved  in  teaching.  Fi- 
nally, the  national  scholars  program 
to  reward  our  leading  high  school  sci- 
ence students.  Ensuring  access  to  qual- 
ity programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
expanding  choices,  and  rewarding  ex- 
cellence: that  is  the  job  of  an  educa- 
tion President,  and  that  is  the  focus  of 
this  bill. 

While  a  strong  supporter  of  S.  695.  I 
must  express  reservations  about  a  pro- 
vision added  to  the  bill  during  markup 
in  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  This  provision  would  au- 
thorize $25  million  in  funding  over  3 
years  for  the  National  Board  of  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards 
[NBPTS].  The  NBP*TS  would  research 
and  develop  a  program  of  voluntary 
teacher  certification.  While  I  applaud 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut's  at- 
tempt to  improve  and  professionalize 
teaching  in  this  country  and  a  way  to 
address  the  issue  of  differential  of  pay, 
I  have  concerns  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  particular  proposal.  First  is  the 
cost.  The  $25  million  proposed  over  a 
3-year  period  represents  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's budget  for  education  over  the 
same  period.  At  a  time  when  we 
cannot  meet  the  current  demand  for 
research  dollars,  I  believe  we  need  to 
look  seriously  at  any  proposal  that 
would  consume  over  20  percent  of  the 
budget.  I  also  have  reservations  about 
the  noncompetitive  nature  of  the 
grant  process  for  the  Board.  In  all 
other  grant  proposals  of  this  kind,  re- 
cipients are  made  to  compete  for  fund- 
ing based  on  need  and  the  quality  of 
their  proposal.  This  is  done  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  we  as  a  Federal 
Government  are  getting  the  best  pro- 
gram for  our  money. 

I  have  also  heard  from  many  people 
who  have  expressed  a  concern  that 
this  program  would  eventually  lead  to 
a  mandatory  teacher  certification 
process.  I  strongly  support  the  tradi- 
tional structure  of  our  current  educa- 
tion system  that  leaves  certification 
authority  to  the  States.  The  legisla- 
tion, as  I  read  it.  is  clear  in  defining 
this  as  a  voluntary  program  in  which 
teachers  would  apply  for  certification 
and  that  this  program  is  not  intended 
to  lead  to  the  Federal  mandating  of 
teacher  certification.  You  can  be  sure 
that  I  will  be  following  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  to  ensure  that  it 
continues  to  operate  as  intended  in  a 
voluntary  manner. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good 
bill  that  will  go  a  long  way  in  improv- 
ing education  in  this  country.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  S.  695. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  695,  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act  of  1989. 

Before  I  begin  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress concerns  that  I  have  heard  re- 


garding the  National  Board  of  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards.  My  office, 
and  perhaps  other  Senators'  offices, 
has  been  inundated  with  calls  regard- 
ing this  Board. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  nature  of  the 
rumors  that  have  been  spread  regard- 
ing this  program.  Every  one  of  my 
constituents  has  been  misinformed 
and  I  repeat  misinformed,  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  mandate  that 
teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  home  schoolteachers  be  certified. 

There  is  nothing  further  from  the 
truth.  This  Board  has  been  established 
to  provide  a  voluntary  certification  for 
those  teachers  who  choose  to  be  certi- 
fied. There  is  nothing  mandatory  in 
this  provision  and  I  know  that  I  per- 
sonally would  not  want  and  certainly 
would  not  support  a  Federal  board  to 
certify  teachers,  which  has  been  the 
traditional  role,  and  rightfully  so,  of 
each  State. 

Earlier  today.  Senator  Dodd,  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  further 
clarified  this  provision  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  remarks.  I  hope  that  this  will 
answer  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  and  that  the  source  of  such 
rumors  recognizes  that  the  promotion 
of  misinformation  is  neither  appreciat- 
ed nor  acceptable. 

Now,  for  the  issue  at  hand,  S.  695, 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Act  of 
1989.  Let  me  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  this  proposal  which  reflects 
its  strong  commitment  to  education. 
The  Educational  Excellence  Act  puts 
the  Federal  Government  firmly  on  the 
record  as  committed  to  the  needs  of  all 
students.  It  further  reinforces  the 
Hawkins-Stafford  goal  of  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  under- 
served  and  underprivileged  youngsters. 

The  Presidents  bill  addresses  some 
of  the  most  difficult  dilemmas  this 
Nation  has  had  to  face.  Preparing  our 
future  generation  academically,  con- 
trolling the  rising  social  and  financial 
costs  of  drug  abuse  and  decreasing  the 
unacceptably  high  dropout  rate.  The 
importance  of  this  bill  lies  not  solely 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  President 
who  has  accepted  the  challenge  to 
better  prepare  our  youngsters— this 
bill  is  important  because  it  recognizes 
that  America's  future  generation  is  im- 
portant and  deserves  time,  attention, 
and  recognition. 

The  economic  necessity  for  such  a 
bill  derives  from  changes  in  both  the 
demand  side  and  the  supply  side  of  the 
U.S.  labor  market.  On  the  demand 
side,  there  is  an  increase  in  interna- 
tional trade;  changes  in  the  standing 
of  U.S.  firms  relative  to  their  trading 
partners  overseas,  a  rise  in  the  role  of 
services  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy; 
the  rapid  spread  of  computers  and  so- 
phisticated communications  equip- 
ment in  the  workplace  and  changes  in 
the  nature  of  markets  and  consumer 
demand. 
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These  changes  have  had  a  precise 
impact  on  the  types  of  skills  needed  to 
be  a  productive  work  force.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  national  occupational  data 
shows  that  over  the  last  15  years,  oc- 
cupations employing  higher-educated 
workers  have  grown  faster  than  those 
dominated  by  workers  with  12  years  of 
schooling  or  less.  Modem  production 
systems  place  increased  intellectual 
and  skill  demands  on  lower-  and 
middle-level  workers.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  there  are  many 
fewer  opportunities  for  workers  with- 
out basic  literacy  and  numeric  skills. 

If  statistics  clearly  point  toward  a 
higher  level  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
then,  how  can  our  schools  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  pre- 
paring for  work?  It  is  clear  that  there 
exists  a  need  for  an  increased  academ- 
ic background  and  an  extra  incentive 
to  remain  in  school  and  not  be  lured  to 
the  streets  by  drugs. 

S.  695  makes  it  clear  that  education 
is  the  framework,  the  critical  link  to 
individual  fulfillment,  to  economic 
growth,  and  to  a  competive  nation. 
This  bill  promotes  quality  education 
by  rewarding  efforts  to  improve  educa- 
tional achievement. 

I  am  especially  heartened,  and  fully 
supportive  of  the  provision  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  which  provides  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for 
teacher  training  programs  for  middle 
school  teachers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  Adolescent 
Development,  I  have  been  concerned 
by  the  lack  of  initiatives  to  promote 
special  training  for  middle  school 
teachers. 

"Turning  Points."  a  publication  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  concludes 
that  adolescents  have  been  critically 
neglected.  The  adolescent  years  are  a 
time  of  physical,  social,  and  emotional 
change.  It  is  a  critical  juncture  for  our 
young  people— a  time  of  questioning, 
experimenting,  and  self -analysis. 

Middle  school  teachers  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of 
these  youngsters.  The  Middle  School 
Teacher  Training  Program  included  in 
the  bill  recognizes  the  difficult  task  of 
such  teachers  and  provides  innovative 
models  to  train  these  teachers.  Prepar- 
ing middle  school  teachers  is  critical. 
This  provision  furthers  that  laudable 
goal. 

The  Excellence  in  Education  Act  in- 
cludes Presidential  Merit  Schools  and 
Schools  for  Excellence.  This  program 
provides  a  pat  on  the  back  for  schools 
that  have  gone  the  extra  mile  for  their 
students  and  succeeded  in  lowering 
dropout  rates  and  drug  abuse.  The  ef- 
forts of  those  schools,  those  teachers, 
and  those  administrators  must  be  rec- 
ognized. The  work  is  hard  and  the  re- 
wards can  be  few. 

S.  695  proposes  the  School  Dropout 
Demonstration   Programs.   Such    pro- 


grams recognize  that  the  key  to  suc- 
cess is  not  to  give  up  on  a  child. 
Youngsters  drop  out  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  be  it  drugs,  academic  failure, 
personal  or  emotional  dilenunas.  But 
that  child  should  not  be  lost  forever, 
forgotten  by  society.  Instead,  that 
child  must  be  encouraged  to  try  again 
and  recognize  that  there  is  hope.  The 
school  dropout  initiative  does  exactly 
that— it  promotes  programs  that 
target  dropouts  and  encourages  them 
to  return  and  finish  their  schooling. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  seed 
money  to  those  schools  most  urgently 
in  need  of  drug  prevention  programs. 
Our  big  cities  have  become  inundated 
by  the  flow  of  drugs  and  drug  users. 
But  drugs  are  not  contained  in  our 
larger  urban  cities  alone. 

There  are  no  safe  havens,  no  area 
completely  free  from  the  influence  of 
drugs.  Therefore,  our  efforts  to  edu- 
cate our  young  people  about  the  ef- 
fects and  influence  of  drugs  has 
become  one  of  the  most  critical  lessons 
our  schools,  our  teachers,  our  parents, 
and  our  country  will  have  to  teach  our 
young  people.  The  Drug-Free  Schools 
Program  provides  this  assistance  to 
rural  and  urban  schools  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  message  across,  and  provide 
the  help  needed  to  get  our  children  off 
of  drugs. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  note  the 
National  Science  Scholars  Program  to 
award  outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment in  science  and  mathematics. 
Clearly,  to  keep  this  country  competi- 
tive it  is  imperative  that  we  encourage 
our  young  people  to  pursue  careers  in 
science  and  math. 

The  condition  of  our  math  and  sci- 
ence programs,  the  declining  number 
of  scholars,  teachers,  engineers,  and 
scientists  has  been  an  increasing  con- 
cern of  mine. 

It  doesn't  require  a  great  deal  of  in- 
sight to  see  the  worsening  condition  of 
science  education  in  this  country. 
America  is  having  difficulty  remaining 
competitive  in  this  world  of  increased 
technology.  Our  ability  to  fill  highly 
skilled  technical  jobs  has  declined  rap- 
idly. It  does  not  take  much  studying  to 
determine  that  situation.  In  most  in- 
stances, it  is  right  on  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers. 

So,  even  without  the  statistics  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  case  in  favor  of  science 
education  in  this  country.  During  re- 
authorization of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  we  heard  scores  of  wit- 
nesses testify  that  students  were  grad- 
uating less  prepared  and  less  skilled  in 
the  fields  of  math  and  science  than 
ever  before.  Business  is  having  to  pro- 
vide remedial  education  for  its  employ- 
ees or  else  take  the  industry  overseas 
where  labor  is  cheaper  and  better  pre- 
pared. 

We  are  at  a  unique  juncture  in  time. 
The  Berlin  Wall  has  fallen  and  peres- 
troika  is  real.  Countries  that  used  to 
be  isolated  from  the  West  are  begin- 


ning to  shed  their  restraints  and  work 
cooperatively  with  us.  This  is  a  time  of 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  all  na- 
tions, including  America.  We  must  be 
able  not  only  to  keep  pace,  but  to  pre- 
pare our  workforce  for  the  increasing 
reality  of  a  single  global  marketplace. 
If  we  cannot  educate  our  youngsters  to 
be  prepared  for  this  time  in  math  and 
science  education,  language  education 
and  reading  and  writing  skills,  then  we 
have  drastically  failed. 

The  President's  bill  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  to  solve  this  critical  problem 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence to  our  future  generation.  I  have 
only  outlined  a  few  of  the  proposals 
included  within  this  important  bill.  I 
applaud  the  alternative  certification 
for  teachers  and  principals  as  well  as 
the  changes  included  within  the  bill  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  pro- 
vision for  We  the  People  *  *  *  the  Citi- 
zen and  the  Constitution. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  priority 
that  this  administration  has  placed  on 
education  and  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  her  staff  for 
the  hard  work  they  have  put  into  this 
bill  and  the  effort  they  put  forth  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  package. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
today  in  support  of  S.  695,  the  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion takes  a  few  small  steps  on  the 
long  road  toward  paying  off  the  Na- 
tion's education  deficit. 

Mr.  F>resident,  our  children  today 
face  a  number  of  serious  problems  and 
obstacles  that  we  never  had  to  encoun- 
ter—problems such  as  the  growing 
presence  of  drugs  in  our  society,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  illiterate  adults,  a 
startling  dropout  rate  among  high 
school  students,  and  an  imminent  loss 
of  America's  competitive  edge. 

Our  children  are  being  exposed  to 
drugs  at  an  increasingly  younger  age. 
Americans,  who  comprise  just  5  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  use  50 
percent  of  its  illegal  drugs.  And  it  is 
not  only  adults  who  are  abusing  sub- 
stances, our  children  are  being  ex- 
posed to  drugs  at  an  increasingly 
younger  age.  Continually,  drug  dealers 
are  using  children  between  8  and  12 
years  old  to  help  work  the  drug  trade. 
Fifteen  percent  of  eighth  graders  in 
1987  reported  having  tried  marijuana. 
By  the  sixth  grade,  44  percent  of  the 
students  had  tried  drugs.  Startling 
numbers  to  be  sure  but  the  drug  war  is 
only  one  of  the  battles  that  our  chil- 
dren face. 

Mr.  President,  few  would  argue 
about  the  importance  of  the  ability  to 
read  in  American  society.  Reading  is 
essential  to  opening  doors  of  opportu- 
nity that  were  previously  closed  but, 
far  too  many  Americans  do  not  hold 
that  key.  There  are  Americans  who 
have  gone  through  our  schools,  grad- 
uated, and  still  cannot  read  or  write. 
Some  23  to  27  million  people  living  in 
America  are  functionally  illiterate.  An- 


other 45  million  adults  read  with  only 
minimum  comprehension. 

Studies  show  that  with  illiteracy 
comes  a  p>erpetuating  cycle  of  poverty. 
To  compete  effectively  in  today's 
workplace,  a  worker  must  function  at 
a  9th-  to  12th-gTade  level — compared 
to  a  fourth-grade  level  during  World 
War  II.  Yet  20  percent  of  America's 
adults  can  not  even  read  well  enough 
to  read  instructions  on  a  bottle  of 
medicine,  fill  out  a  job  application  or 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  Is  it  any 
wonder  why  75  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's unemployed  are  illiterate?  If  we 
solve  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  then 
we  may  be  able  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  for  thousands  of  families. 

The  Senate  has  just  passed  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  I  sponsored.  S. 
1310.  to  help  combat  this  problem.  S. 
1310  would  work  toward  eradicating 
the  problem  by  the  year  2000.  particu- 
larly among  the  adult  population,  but 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren who  go  through  our  schools  re- 
ceive the  quality  education  they  de- 
serve. We  can  no  longer  allow  students 
to  graduate  without  basic  skills  and 
the  ability  to  read. 

Literacy  and  basic  skills  cannot  be 
taught  if  students  do  not  stay  in 
school.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  Amer- 
ican students  quit  school  before  they 
have  completed  12  years.  That  number 
is  higher  in  urban  areas.  Furthermore, 
one  out  of  every  four  high  school 
graduates  has  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education.  With  Japan's 
dropout  rate  at  only  2  percent,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  Nation 
can  stay  competitive? 

Mr.  President,  competition  is  a  word 
that  we  all  take  very  seriously.  For 
years  the  United  States  dominated  the 
world  economically  and  socially.  Post 
World  War  II  production  made  this 
Nation  the  strongest  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  as  the  1980's  come  to  a 
close,  the  question  must  be  asked:  Are 
we  still  the  all-powerful  nation  we 
once  were?  I  believe  that  we  all  realize 
the  answer  is  no.  America's  interna- 
tional edge  is  slipping. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  Experts 
tells  us  that  by  the  year  2000  one-third 
of  the  newly  created  jobs  will  be  in  oc- 
cupations requiring  a  high  level  of 
education  and  another  36  percent  will 
require  moderately  high  educational 
level.  That  leaves  69  percent  of  the 
available  jobs  completely  unattainable 
by  a  worker  who  lacks  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  same  experts  also  inform 
us  that  nearly  half  of  the  work  force 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  will  be 
either  black  or  Hispanic— yet  today's 
statistics  say  that  44  percent  of  blacks 
and  65  of  Hispanics  are  marginally  or 
functionally  illiterate.  And  these  num- 
bers do  not  include  women  or  other 
minorities  such  as  Asians  or  American 
Indians,  all  of  whom  have  historically 
been  discriminated  against  in  the  edu- 
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cation  system  and  the  job  market.  By 
the  year  2000,  85  percent  of  the  new 
workers  on  the  market  will  be  minori- 
ties. Even  if  literacy  improves  gradual- 
ly, the  mismatch  is  obvious.  The 
future  holds  numerous  skilled  job  op 


Education  is  not  a  product  that  can 
be  produced  by  a  single  institution.  It 
is  a  system  that  combines  the  input 
from  a  number  of  factors.  Beyond  the 
students  and  faculty,  a  school  must  be 
supported  by  parents  and  the  commu- 


portunities  with  a  shortage  of  workers     nity.  It  is  essential  that  public  .schools 


to  fill  the  positions.  In  our  efforts  to 
reform  and  improve  education,  we  can 
be  proactive  in  addre.ssing  these  in- 
equities and  in  preparing  our  work 
force  for  the  future 


become  important   parts  of  the  com- 
munity, the  State  and,  ultimately,  the 
Nation.  As  a  result   there  is  no  easy 
remedy  for  our  education  ills. 
But   I  am  willing  to  gue.ss  that   no 


There  is  no  question  that  the  1980's     Senator,  no  Congressman,  no  Ameri 


have  been  a  time  of  automation  and  it 
does  not  look  like  the  future  holds 
much  change.  As  machines  replace  the 
individuals,  displaced  workers  must 
learn  new  skill.<;  to  regain  employment. 


can  citizen  would  refute  the  assertion 
that  our  school  system  needs  to  be  re- 
juvenated. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  United 
States  spent  over  $300  billion  on  the 


This  group  must  improve  its  technical     military  and  $20  billion  on  education 


knowledge  to  stay  competitive  in  their 
respective  fields.  But  technological 
fields  are  not  increasing  their  numbers 
in  the  schools.  In  an  U-country  study, 
including      Canada.      England,      and 


That  difference  is  frightening.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  our  enormous 
budget  is  spent  on  the  valuable  re- 
source known  as  the  American  mind. 
Many  times  I  have  stre.ssed  that  edu- 


Japan,  United  States  students  placed     cation  is  the  most  important  opportu- 


last  in  calculus  and  and  biology  and 
near  the  bottom  in  geometry,  algebra, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Just  one  out 
of  five  students  is  interested  in  study- 
ing science  by  the  10th  grade,  the  time 
when  most  basic  science  courses  have 
been  taken.  Studies  show  that  in  1986, 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  awarded 
18,792  Ph.D.'s  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing, only  12,572  went  to  American  stu 


nity  our  Nation  has  to  offer  its  youth. 
Through  learning  one  is  able  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  world  and  contribute 
greatly  to  ones  society.  As  the  world 
becomes  smaller  and  technology  more 
advanced,  education  only  grows  in  sig- 
nificance. If  we  plan  to  stay  economi- 
cally competitive  in  this  changing 
international  society,  we  must  begin 
with      education.      Education      must 


dents.  Just  4  percent  of  those  degrees    become  a  priority  at  all  levels.  Federal 


went  to  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Studies 
predict  a  shortage  of  560,000  scientists 
by  the  year  2020.  We  must  do  more. 
We  must  encourage  the  study  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  especially  among 
women  and  minorities. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  teach  the 
students  of  the  future  these  mathema- 
tic  and  scientific  skills?  One-third  of 
today's  faculty  in  colleges  is  over  50 
and  may  retire  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years.  When  placed  ne.xt  to  the  rate  at 
which  natural  science  and  engineering 
students  have  pursued  doctoral  work— 
50  percent  since  the  1960's— a  future 
shortage  can  be  predicted.  Current 
competent  teachers  in  the  technical 
fields  are  simply  not  attracted  to 
teaching  positions.  Why  submit  your- 
self to  lower  salaries  and  lower  status 
as  an  educator  when  you  could  succeed 
as  a  published  researcher?  Teachers  in 
math,  science  and  even  vocational  edu- 
cation can  earn  50  to  60  percent  more 
in  the  private  sector. 

Currently,  statistics  show  that  50 
percent  of  all  jobs  require  some 
amount  of  education  beyond  high 
school  and  that  percentage  will  contin- 
ue to  rise  as  the  century  ends.  Yet  the 
cost  of  a  college  education  has  risen 
some  40  percent  in  the  past  9  years 
while  over  the  same  time  period  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  students  rose  just  3 
percent.  How  can  the  minorities  of 
America,  who  will  form  85  percent  of 
the  new  job  force  of  the  next  decade, 
afford  higher  education  with  that  kind 
of  meager  supporf 


State,  and  local.  The  President  and 
the  parents  must  get  involved  if 
reform  and  improvement  is  going  to  be 
successful.  You  could  have  the  best 
educational  program  in  the  world  with 
the  best  books  and  learning  equip- 
ment, but  if  the  child  does  not  have 
the  motivation  and  support  from 
home  and  the  community,  that  pro- 
gram and  those  tools  are  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  don'l  mean  to  paint 
an  exceedingly  dark  picture  of  our 
educational  system  without  a  sign  of 
light  or  hope,  but  the  reality  of  the 
situation  warrants  a  dark  picture. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  S.  695  takes  a  few  small 
steps  on  the  long  road  toward  paying 
off  the  Nation's  education  deficit.  One 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  bill 
is  title  X,  an  effort  to  retain  our  excel- 
lent teachers  by  increasing  the  status 
of  the  profession. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago  re- 
searchers conducted  a  study  to  deter- 
mine what  types  of  audiovisual  aids 
are  most  helpful  to  students  learning 
foreign   languages.   In   the  end,   what 


The  problem  is  that  many  of  our 
best  teachers  don't  stay  in  teaching, 
and  most  of  our  best  students  don't  go 
into  teaching  in  the  first  place.  The 
solution?  More  pay,  higher  .standards, 
and  the  increased  respect  that  these 
steps  will  bring  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

There  is  little  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  increase  teacher 
salaries.  That  is  something  that  each 
of  the  almost  16,000  .school  districts 
across  the  country  must  address. 
Indeed,  as  many  of  these  districts  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  quali- 
fied applicants,  the  salary  i.ssue  will  be 
forced  upon  even  the  most  recalcitrant 
districts. 

But  here  is  a  way  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  teaching  profession,  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  and  the 
brightest.  It  is  the  proposal  before  us 
today,  to  provide  research  funds  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards. 

Certification  by  the  National  Board 
will  not  be  a  substitute  for  existing 
state  licensing  procedures.  It  will  be  an 
additional,  advanced  certificate,  avail- 
able only  to  those  with  experience  in 
the  classroom.  The  concept  is  fairly 
simple.  In  our  universities— unques- 
tionably the  best  in  the  world— the  po- 
sition of  full  professor  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, a  goal  for  young  scholars.  Na- 
tional Board  Certification  provides  ex- 
emplary elementary  and  secondary 
.school  teachers  with  a  similar  type  of 
recognition  of  their  knowledge  and  tal- 
ents. 

National  Board  certification  is  vol- 
untary. Teachers  do  not  have  to  seek 
it:  States  and  school  districts  do  not 
have  to  recognize  it.  But  for  those  who 
choose  it,  an  assessment  process  would 
require  candidates  to  demonstrate 
their  command  of  subject  matter  and 
of  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
For  the  first  time,  experienced  teach- 
ers would  be  challenged  to  meet  a  fair 
and  demanding  standard  of  excellence. 

Board  certification  will  not  only  give 
teachers  greater  recognition,  but  also 
the  potential  for  greater  responsibility 
and  reward.  School  districts  will 
engage  in  a  healthy  competition  for 
Board-certified  teachers,  and  will  find 
ways  to  make  the  most  productive  use 
of  their  knowledge  and  talents. 

To  develop  the  standards  to  be  met 
by  this  schoolhouse  version  of  a  full 
professor,  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards  needs  to 


they  found  out  had  little  to  do  with     conduct  research 


the  various  technologies  they  tested. 
They  concluded  that  the  teachers,  not 
technology,  had  the  greatest  impact 
on  student  learning. 

The  simple  fact  is,  students  who 
have  good  teachers,  learn:  students 
who  don't  have  good  teachers,  don'l 
learn. 


Mr,  President,  some  people  have  ob- 
jected to  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
viding funds  to  an  outside,  nonprofit 
organization.  I  have  three  comments 
on  this  concern.  First,  while  this  direct 
authorization  is  somewhat  unusual,  it 
is  not  unprecedented:  Similar  pro- 
grams exist  for  the  Close  Up  Founda- 


tion, the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 

Second,  I  consider  this  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  but  a  sav- 
ings. The  Board  will  be  paying  for  re- 
search that  the  Government  should  be 
doing  in  the  first  place.  We  are,  in 
effect,  doubling  the  return  on  our  re- 
search investment  because  of  the 
funds  that  the  Board  has  been  able  to 
raise  from  foundations  and  businesses. 

Third,  the  Board  will  consult  with 
the  Department  of  Education  and  will 
use  the  same  high  standards  in  con- 
tracting for  research.  Research  awards 
will  be  granted  on  a  competitive  basis, 
with  merit  review,  and  the  Board's  ac- 
tivities will  be  subject  to  annual  re- 
ports, audits,  and  other  mechanisms  to 
ensure  accountability. 

This  national,  voluntary  program  of 
advanced  certification  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  opportunities  we  have 
to  leverage  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers  and  teaching,  and  to 
stem  the  exodus  of  able  teachers  from 
the  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee's provision  authorizing  Federal 
funding  for  the  National  Board's  re- 
-search,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  efforts  that  would  slow  down 
the  Board's  progress. 

OTHER  ELEMENTS  OF  S.  69  5 

The  discussion  about  the  Board  has 
taken  the  spotlight  away  from  several 
other  important  parts  of  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  Nation's  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  are  the  major 
producers  of  black  educators,  scien- 
tists, and  professionals.  Yet.  these 
schools  continue  to  be  hampered  by 
lack  of  resources  and  inadequate  fi- 
nancial support.  -Title  IV  of  this  bill 
extends  the  authbrization  for  Federal 
matching  funds  to  help  build  the  en- 
dowments of  the  HBCU's,  an  initiative 
I  authored  in  the  Challenge  Grant 
Amendments  of  1983.  S.  695  reflects 
my  suggestion  to  authorize  $20  million 
for  HBCU  challenge  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  necessary 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  fiscal  year  1993,  providing  an  in- 
creased level  for  this  initiative  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1990.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  administration  has 
called  for  $15  million  in  the  proposed 
budget— triple  this  year's  level.  This 
will  help  to  secure  the  future  of  these 
important  institutions. 

Grades  six  through  nine  are  times  of 
immense  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  change  for  youth.  Yet  middle 
schools  may  be  the  most  neglected  by 
policymakers,  S.  695  would  establish 
much-needed  demonstration  programs 
for  teaching  at  the  middle-school 
level.  Because  this  is  also  the  age 
when  many  young  people  first  develop 
problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
the  bill  includes  language  I  proposed 
to  ensure  that  teachers  are  trained  to 


prevent  and  detect  high  risk  behavior 
and  to  build  self-esteem. 

S.  695  establishes  the  Presidential 
Merit  School  Award,  grants  given  to 
schools  that  succeed  in  reducing  drug 
abuse  and  dropout  rates.  In  addition, 
schools  that  make  extra  efforts  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  enrollment 
procedures  or  strive  to  strengthen 
their  academic  and  vocational  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students  will 
also  be  eligible  for  moneys. 

This  legislation  also  provides  schol- 
arships to  one  man  and  one  woman  in 
every  congressional  district  who  have 
demonstrated  academic  achievement 
in  math  and  science.  At  my  urging,  the 
committee  agreed  to  give  a  priority  to 
economically  disadvantaged  students 
and  those  who  have  been  traditionally 
underrepresented  in  math  and  science 
careers. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Communities  Act,  and  targets  some  of 
the  funds  to  school  districts  with  the 
most  severe  drug  problems.  It  author- 
izes funds  to  help  States  develop  alter- 
native routes  to  teacher  certification. 
It  continues  the  program,  "We  the 
People  •  •  •  The  Citizen  and  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  has  been  amended  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent's Awards  for  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. This  program  expands  on  the 
successful  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellow- 
ship Program  that  I  sponsored,  under 
which  excellent  teachers  in  every 
State  have  been  awarded  funds  for 
special  projects  or  study  sabbaticals. 
This  provision  of  S.  695,  creating  a 
$5,000  award  program,  wMll  help  to 
keep  excellent  teachers  in  the  profes- 
sion by  recognizing  and  rewarding 
their  exemplary  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  as 
Americans  address  the  ills  of  our 
public  education  system.  All  children, 
regardless  of  economic  stature,  should 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  right  to  a  good 
solid  education  and  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities that  it  can  reveal. 

No,  Mr.  President,  S.  695  won't  solve 
all  of  the  problems  in  education:  it  is 
not  a  comprehensive  education  reform 
bill.  The  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  will  not 
give  the  country  an  ample,  diverse 
teaching  force.  It  will  not  instantly 
make  teaching  a  high-status  profes- 
sion. There  are  many  more  steps  that 
the  Congress,  President  Bush,  State 
legislatures.  Governors,  local  school 
boards— and  the  voting  public— must 
take  to  address  the  ills  in  education. 
But  this  is  a  start. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's education  bill,  Excellence  in 
Education  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  improving  the  way 
we  educate  our  children.  It  is  becom- 
ing obvious  to  everyone  involved  in  the 


education  debate  that  more  and  more 
money  being  spent  on  existing  pro- 
grams is  not  working.  It  is  time  for 
some  spring  cleaning.  We  need  to  chal- 
lenge our  teachers,  ourselves  as  par- 
ents, ourselves  as  legislators,  and  our 
students  to  expect  more  from  all  par- 
ties involved. 

The  President's  initiatives  to  hold 
schools  accountable  for  student  per- 
formance in  merit  schools:  to  apply 
free  market  competition  to  our  schools 
through  open  enrollment  and  to 
broaden  the  base  of  teachers  through 
alternative  certification  are  bold  ideas. 
These  ideas  have  been  proven  by 
many  schools  and  deserve  a  chance  to 
reach  more  students  and  hopefully, 
one  day.  all  students. 

The  concepts  behind  the  innovative 
measures  in  title  I  are  ones  that  I  have 
been  stressing  through  the  American 
Family  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  recognizes  that  new  pro- 
grams must  implement  fundamental 
tenets  of  accountability,  responsibility, 
and  success  in  the  classroom. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  programs 
that  have  worked  in  the  past  and  gives 
them  the  needed  funds  to  keep  work- 
ing. Giving  funds  to  encourage  nation- 
al science  scholars  and  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  makes 
sense  if  we  are  to  continue  to  remain 
competitive  as  we  face  the  next  decauie 
and  century. 

However,  to  the  President's  original 
proposal,  a  privately  funded  board 
would  be  given  money  to  research  a 
concept  that  to  me  seems  in  direct 
conflict  with  part  C  of  title  I.  alterna- 
tive certification.  I  don't  understand 
why  we  should  move  in  the  direction 
of  basing  teacher  quality  on  a  subjec- 
tive test  developed  by  a  special  inter- 
est group.  I  believe  there  are  all  types 
of  successful  and  irispirational  teach- 
ers and  that  we  should  be  opening  our- 
selves to  the  untapped  resources  that 
exist,  not  limiting  ourselves.  I  there- 
fore carmot  accept  title  X  of  this  bill 
and  will  support  any  amendments  that 
alter  or  delete  its  existence. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  1989,  when  President 
Bush  made  his  first  address  to  the 
Nation  as  the  41st  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  presented  a  plan  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  for  building  a  better  America, 
The  cornerstone  of  the  plan  was  a 
package  of  educational  initiatives  to 
promote  educational  excellence. 

The  President  based  these  initiatives 
on  four  principles: 

As  an  incentive  for  all  schools, 
teachers,  and  students  to  improve 
their  performance,  our  best  schools 
and  our  best  teachers  should  be  recog- 
nized and  rewarded. 

Federal  dollars  should  be  used  to 
assist  those  most  in  need. 

Greater  educational  flexibility  and 
choice  should  be  given,  both  to  par- 
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ents   in   the  selection   of  schools    for 
their  children  and  to  local  school  sys 
terns  in  hiring  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  students  re 
ceive  the  highest  quality  education, 
greater  accountability  should  be  re 
quired  through  objective  measurement 
and  rewau-d  of  progress. 

Last  week  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  the  President  announced  the 
educational  goals  recently  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nations  Gov- 
ernors: 

By  the  year  2000.  every  child  must 
start  school  ready  to  learn. 

The  United  States  must  increase  the 
high  school  graduation  rate  to  no  less 
than  90  percent. 

By  the  year  2000.  U.S.  students  must 
be  the  first  in  the  world  in  math  and 
science  achievement. 

Every  American  adult  must  be  a 
skilled,  literate  worker,  and  citizen. 

Every  school  must  offer  the  kind  of 
disciplined  environment  that  makes  it 
possible  for  our  kids  to  learn,  and 
every  school  in  America  must  be  drug 
free. 

The  Educational  Excellence  Act 
before  us  today  incorporates  the  Presi- 
dent's education  proposals,  these  guid- 
ing principles,  and  the  goals  for  our 
education  future  into  an  education  bill 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

As  the  President  explained  when  he 
submitted  this  proposal  to  Congress, 
we  should  build  upon  the  historic  ac- 
complishments of  the  previous  Con- 
gress. The  Educational  Excellence  Act 
builds  on  ajid  complements  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Hawkins-Stafford 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Im- 
provement Amendments  which  took 
significant  steps  toward  improving  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by 
enhancing  parental  involvement  in 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children, 
stimulating  education  reform,  encour- 
aging the  development  of  innovative 
teaching  methods  through  new  pro- 
grams such  as  the  very  successful  Star 
Schools  Program,  reauthorizing  the 
magnet  schools  program,  and  improv- 
ing accountability. 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  695  authorizing  Presi- 
dential Merit  Schools  to  provide  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  States  to  recognize  and 
reward  exemplary  chapter  1  schools; 
schools  of  excellence  to  promote  pa- 
rental choice  in  education  and  to 
strengthen  the  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  in  aca- 
demic and  vocational  subjects:  alterna- 
tive certification  to  allow  States  to  ex- 
amine alternatives  to  their  current 
certification  procedures  in  order  to 
bring  noncertified  individuals  with  ex- 
pertise in  certain  subjects  into  the 
classroom:  and  an  increased  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges and  Universities  Endowment 
Challenge  Grant  Program. 


I  also  support  the  effort  to  develop  a 
voluntary,  advanced  certification  proc- 
ess for  teachers.  This  would  provide  a 
way  to  recognize  exceptional  teachers 
and  reward  them  to  help  retain  our 
best  teachers  in  the  profession  and  at- 
tract bright  college-bound  students 
into  the  field. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Edu- 
cation Excellence  Act,  I  applaud  the 
President  for  making  education  a  pri- 
ority in  this  administration.  A  top 
quality  education  for  every  child  in 
every  State  is  something  that  parents 
should  be  able  to  expect  and  that  we 
should  strive  for  as  lawmakers.  The 
legislation  builds  on  existing  programs 
and  establishes  new  programs  to  help 
States  and  local  school  districts 
achieve  their  full  potential.  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  White  House  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act  today. 
This  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  pro- 
posals the  President  has  chosen  as  the 
basis  of  his  education  program. 

Our  country  is  at  a  very  crucial 
point.  We  are  facing  some  of  the 
greatest  challenges  that  have  ever 
come  our  way.  Our  ability  to  provide  a 
quality  education  to  all  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  ability, 
wealth,  race,  or  gender,  will  determine 
how  strong  this  country  will  be. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  in  only  11 
years  we  will  cross  the  threshold  into 
the  next  century.  Mr.  President,  in  11 
years,  my  oldest  grandchild,  Steph- 
anie, will  be  entering  college.  What  we 
do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
will  ensure  that  my  granddaughter 
and  her  classmates  are  prepared  for 
the  challenges  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  for  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Proposed  here  is  a  mechanism  for 
the  President,  in  cooperation  with 
State  education  agencies,  to  recognize 
quality  schools  and  reward  those 
schools  for  their  efforts,  especially 
those  which  have  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students.  These  awards 
will  be  based  on  three  primary  criteria: 
First,  proof  of  progress  in  educational 
achievement  levels:  second,  the  cre- 
ation or  maintenance  of  a  drug-free 
environment:  and  third,  a  reduction  in 
the  dropout  rate  for  secondary 
schools.  Can  you  imagine  how  much 
stronger  this  country  will  be  if  we  can 
make  improvements  in  these  three 
areas  in  all  our  schools? 

There  is  a  mechanism  to  provide 
schools  of  excellence  for  students  who 
are  educationally  disadvantaged  or 
from  low-income  families.  These 
schools  will  focus  on  a  particular  edu- 
cational approach  or  subject  area. 
There  will  be  competitive  grants  avail- 
able to  districts  or  groups  of  districts 


for  such  schools.  This  program  should 
help  to  reduce  dropout  rates  by  pro- 
viding youth  and  their  parents  with 
various  options  regarding  the  type  of 
schools  they  attend.  If  a  traditional 
classroom  format  has  not  worked,  this 
proposal  does  not  limit  a  student's 
choice  to  dropping  out.  It  offers  alter- 
natives. 

Additional  funding  is  authorized  so 
that  States  can  set  up  alternative  pro- 
grams for  teacher  certification.  This  is 
designed  to  encourage  qualified  pro- 
fessionals to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion without  requiring  them  to  go 
through  traditional  teacher  certifica- 
tion procedures.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  country  will  need  at  least  200,000 
new  teachers  per  year  between  1990 
and  1995.  There  is  an  increased  need 
for  math  and  science  teachers  and  mi- 
nority teachers,  who  are  not  entering 
the  profession  through  traditional 
means.  These  alternative  certification 
programs,  run  by  the  States,  will  be 
aimed  at  encouraging  these  nontradi- 
tional  candidates  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
teaching,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

The  bill  also  provides  funds  to  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  study 
math  and  science,  two  areas  where  we 
need  more  scholars.  In  1978,  9,063 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States 
earned  doctorates  in  science.  In  1988, 
this  number  had  decreased  to  7.133. 
Fortunately,  the  number  of  U.S. 
women  earning  doctorates  increased 
from  2,762  to  3,936.  However,  overall 
the  total  number  of  U.S.  citizens  earn- 
ing doctorates  in  science  decreased 
from  11,825  in  1978  to  11,069  in  1988. 
Our  Nation  cannot  expect  to  compete 
in  international  markets,  maintain  our 
national  security,  or  advance  our  qual- 
ity of  life  without  the  brainpower  to 
explore  science  and  technology.  Our 
future,  in  many  ways,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  America's  future  scientists.  Our 
hopes  of  finding  cures  for  a  disease, 
protecting  the  envirorunent,  or  devel- 
oping new  products  depend  on  those 
boys  and  girls  who  will  be  scientists  in 
the  21st  century. 

We  must  continue  this  emphasis  on 
math  and  science.  This  bill  does  that 
by  having  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion work  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  provide  scholarships  to 
our  most  promising  math  and  science 
secondary  school  students  who  agree 
to  pursue  an  education  in  the  fields  of 
physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering. 

The  bill  also  provides  authorization 
for  additional  funds  to  combat  the 
drug  problems  which  face  this  Nation. 
The  drug  problem  is  creating  real 
havoc  in  our  schools  and  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  the  schools  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  community.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses that  problem  by  increasing  the 
authorization  for  funds  under  the 
Drug  Free  Schools  and  Communities 


Act  of  1986  and  by  providing  emergen- 
cy grants  to  schools  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  abuses  in 
the  Student  Loan  Program.  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  wants  to  protect  the 
students'  access  to  a  higher  education 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that 
taxpayers  are  protected  from  misuse 
of  funds.  We  also  want  to  protect 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  who 
are  providing  students  with  an  appro- 
priate quality  education. 

The  measures  outlined  in  this  bill 
are  those  needed  in  statute  for  the 
total  program  of  the  Department  of 
Education  regarding  student  defaults. 
These  measures  will  protect  the  stu- 
dent by  ensuring  confidentiality  of 
names,  simplifying  payment  schedules, 
protecting  the  student  from  unfair  col- 
lection procedures  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  dependent  stu- 
dent must  contribute  to  education  ex- 
penses. 

The  taxpayer  is  protected  by  ensur- 
ing that  students  provide  more  infor- 
mation so  that  defaulters  can  be 
tracked  in  future  years,  by  requiring 
that  students  who  default  are  reported 
to  credit  bureaus,  and  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Education  the  authority 
to  require  an  institution  to  refund  tui- 
tion and  fees  to  the  government  and 
the  student  if  the  institution  misrepre- 
sents itself  to  students. 

The  bill  also  provides  additional  re- 
quirements on  lenders  to  report  stu- 
dents in  default,  provides  lenders  with 
new  mechanisms  to  locate  students, 
and  requires  that  lenders  notify 
schools  when  former  students  are  de- 
linquent on  loans.  These  measures,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Secretary, 
should  enable  the  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  remain  a  viable  program  capa- 
ble of  providing  students  with  access 
to  training  and  education,  and  capable 
of  providing  legitimate  private  and 
public  institutions  with  the  ability  to 
offer  funding  packages  to  students. 

In  addition  this  bill  has  provisions 
for  other  important  programs.  This 
bill  extends  the  school  dropout  dem- 
onstration program  through  1993.  It 
authorizes  funds  to  increase  the  en- 
dowment funds  of  our  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities,  some- 
thing these  schools  need  desperately. 
The  bill  also  provides  authorization 
for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  developing  innovative 
models  for  specialized  training  of 
teachers  of  grades  6  through  9,  the 
crucial  years  that  are  discussed  in  the 
Carnegie  report. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion for  funds  for  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
to  do  research  and  development  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  teacher  assessment  and  certi- 
fication procedures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  activities.  I  un- 


derstand that  the  administration  has 
some  concerns  regarding  these  funds. 
FYankly,  so  do  I.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  licensing  function  must  be  kept  at 
the  State  level.  This  provision  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  entree  to  man- 
datory national  teacher  standards  or 
certification.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  provision  has  been  carefully  draft- 
ed to  prevent  this,  and  that  these 
funds  can  truly  benefit  education  if 
they  are  spent  on  research  about 
methods  which  can  be  used  most  effec- 
tively to  instruct  students.  This  infor- 
mation can  then  be  disseminated  to 
local  schools. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  an 
excellent  one  which  we  should  move 
expeditiously,  and  I  urge  the  support 
of  all  Senators.  This  legislation  will  go 
a  long  way  in  helping  the  President  to 
address  the  important  needs  in  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLAYING  PARTISAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Democrats  insisted  on  starting  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  the  parti- 
san side,  by  trying  to  "slam  dunk" 
President  Bush  on  the  China  student- 
veto  override  vote.  It  did  not  work. 
The  Senate  wisely  preserved  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  prerogative  to  set 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  that  experience  would  be  in- 
structive to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle:  that  a  partisan  for- 
eign policy  assault  on  a  President  is 
not  the  wisest  course. 

Here  we  go  again.  Now  I  am  hearing 
reports  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Democrats  on  Thursday 
intend  to  mark  up  the  East  European 
aid  legislation  they  recently  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference.  There 
will  be  no  real  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  markup.  I  guess  they 
did  offer  one  administration  witness  1 
hour  to  appear  before  they  marked  it 
up— not  even  giving  the  President  the 
courtesy  to  have  this  bill  introduced 
and  considered  by  the  committee.  Just 
for  the  record,  I  think  it  should  be  in- 
dicated that  the  administration  wit- 
ness was  invited. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  significant,  and  I 
understand  that  the  administration 
decided  not  to  send  anyone.  There  was 
no  coordination  with  Republicans  on 
the  committee  beyond  informing  them 
they  are  about  to  have  the  bill 
rammed  down  their  throats.  The  ink  is 
not  even  dry  on  the  President's  pro- 


posal on  Eastern  European  aid.  There 
has  been  no  serious  committee  consid- 
eration of  that  proposal  either,  smd  it 
has  not  been  introduced.  It  will  be 
ready  tomorrow  or  Thursday,  but  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
the  President's  bill  ought  to  be  pend- 
ing, and  it  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  markup. 

We  went  through  this  last  year  on 
Poland.  It  is  an  encore  performance  of 
■'deja  vu  all  over  again.  "  There  are  im- 
portant new  opportunities  and  needs 
in  Eastern  Europe.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  has  spoken  out  more  strongly 
and  frequently  on  that  subject  than  I 
have.  This  session  we  should  and  will 
vote  aid  for  emerging  democracies  of 
that  region.  We  should  do  it  in  a  re- 
sponsible, nonpartisan,  bipartisan  way. 

So  let  me  offer  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  some  unsolicited 
advice:  If  they  want  to  provide  more 
money  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  emerging  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe,  I  invite  them  to  endorse  the 
Dole  proposal  for  reallocating  5  per- 
cent of  earmarked  aid.  That  would  be 
a  cut  across  the  board  of  5  percent,  or 
at  least  review  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  amount 
needed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  many  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  Central  and 
South  America,  are  going  to  be  zeroed 
out,  and  are  not  going  to  get  one  dime 
in  aid,  and  are  going  to  have  their 
amounts  of  economic  or  military  aid 
reduced  because  the  President  has  no 
flexibility  and  because  he  was,  in 
effect,  shortchanged  about  $650  mil- 
lion because  of  all  the  earmarks. 

Maybe  my  plan  does  not  make  sense, 
but  at  least  we  ought  to  review  our 
foreign  aid  program  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  amount  needed,  or  some  por- 
tion of  the  amount  needed,  for  aid  to 
these  emerging  democracies.  If  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  can  tell  me  that  for- 
eign aid  is  popular  in  their  States,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  nice  private  visit. 
Foreign  aid  is  not  popular.  Some  say 
just  'make  the  pie  bigger,  just  spend 
more  money  or  take  it  out  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  "  All  that  may  sound 
good,  except  I  doubt  that  there  are 
the  votes  to  make  the  pie  bigger,  and  I 
doubt  that  there  is  going  to  be  any 
"peace  dividend"  which  has  been  used 
in  a  number  of  other  places  to  increase 
foreign  aid. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  want  quick 
action  instead  of  partisan  action  on 
this  kind  of  issue.  I  hope  that  there 
would  be  some  coordination  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  We  do 
have  something  to  say  on  how  the 
agenda  is  made  up  and  what  comes  to 
the  floor  and  what  we  can  give  agree- 
ments on. 

I  visited  with  Secretary  Eagleburger 
this  morning  about  the  rush  by  com- 
mittee Democrats  to  get  another  bill 
out  here  and  get  it  on  the  floor.  But  if 
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that  happens,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  op- 
portunities to  vote  on  foreign  aid  for 
other  countries,  maybe  on  foreign  aid 
for  some  of  the  countries  who  have 
been  zeroed  out  in  Latin  America. 
South  America,  and  Africa. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  respon- 
sible nonpartisan  American  foreign 
policy,  and  I  urge  my  friend.s  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  give 
up  their  dangerous  and  losing  game  of 
playing  partisan  politics  when  it  comes 
to  foreign  policy.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  CHINA 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
good  news  from  China  is  rare  these 
days.  But  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  February  5.  reports  that  the 
Chinese  Government— in  an  action  we 
can  heartily  applaud— is  joining  with 
Wildlife  Conservation  International  to 
create  and  manage,  in  Tibet,  what  may 
be  the  world's  largest  wildlife  reserve. 
The  100,000-square-raile  reserve  is  to 
be  in  northwestern  Tibet,  in  a  region 
called  Quian  Tang,  an  area  comprising 
20  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
Tibet.  Quian  Tang  is  home  to  snow 
leopards,  brown  bears,  wild  sheep,  ga- 
zelles, yaks,  and  asses  unique  to  Tibet, 
antelopes,  and  wolves.  Only  a  random 
herdsman  or  two  make  up  the  human 
presence.  Under  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. Wildlife  Conservation  Interna- 
tional will  work  with  the  Tibet  Insti- 
tute of  Plateau  Biology  to  carry  out 
scientific  surveys  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing defining  the  ecosystem  and  its  in- 
habitants. While  some  hunting  by 
herdsmen  will  continue,  no  other  kill 
ing  of  wildlife  will  be  permitted.  Hunt- 
ing of  the  snow  leopard  and  the  Tibet- 
an brown  bear  will  be  forbidden. 

The  distinguished  biologist.  Dr. 
George  Shaller,  Science  Director  of 
WCI.  joined  with  the  representative  of 
China's  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  late  November  of  last  year 
in  a  letter  of  agreement  to  create  the 
reserve.  Dr.  Shaller's  pioneering  work 
in  conservation  has  won  him  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  scientist,  natural- 
ist, and  wildlife  statesman. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  91 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13.  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress (15  U.S.C.  714k).  I  transmit  here- 
with the  report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  6.  1990. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES-MES- 

SAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT- 
PM  92 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1989  Annual 
Report  on  Alaska's  Mineral  Re.sources, 
pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  3151). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  February  6,  1990. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-463,  5  U.S.C.  App.),  I  hereby 
transmit  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report  on  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tees for  fiscal  year  1989. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6.  1990. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  93 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  94 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  enters  the  1990s 
as  a  prosperous  nation  with  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  economy.  Our  living 
standards  remain  well  above  those  of 
other  major  industrialized  nations, 
and  our  prosperity  is  spread  widely. 
Since  1982,  American  firms  and  work- 
ers have  produced  the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  on  record  and  created 
more  than  20  million  jobs.  The  con- 
tainment of  inflation  during  this  long 
economic  expansion  is  a  milestone  in 
postwar  U.S.  history. 

In  1989,  we  regained  our  position  as 
the  world's  leading  exporter  and  re- 
tained our  position  as  the  worlds  lead- 
ing job  creator,  with  the  fraction  of 
the  population  employed  reaching  its 
highest  level  ever.  In  all,  2''2  million 
jobs  were  created  in  1989.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  fell  to  levels  not  seen 
since  the  early  1970s,  as  did  jobless 
rates  for  blacks  and  teenagers.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  Hispanics  was 
the  lowest  since  1980.  when  the  United 
States  began  regularly  reporting  it. 

We  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
economic  and  political  freedom  works. 
After  years  of  economic  decline,  the 
people  of  EEistern  Europe  are  turning 
toward  free  markets  to  revive  econom- 
ic growth  and  raise  living  standards.  I 
remain  strongly  committed  to  aiding 
the  efforts  of  these  brave  men  and 
women  to  transform  their  societies— 
and  thereby  to  change  the  world. 

Despite  our  successes,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  simply  sustaining  the 
strong  record  of  the  1980s.  We  must 
improve  on  that  record,  deal  with  in- 
herited problems,  and  meet  the  new 
challenges  and  seize  the  new  opportu- 
nities before  us. 

GOALS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  primary  economic  goal  of  my 
Administration  is  to  achieve  the  high- 
est possible  rate  of  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth.  Achieving  this  goal  will 
require  action  on  many  fronts— but  it 
will  permit  progress  on  many  more. 
Growth  is  the  key  to  raising  hving 
standards,  to  leaving  a  legacy  of  pros- 


perity  for  our  children,   to   uplifting 
those  most  in  need,  and  to  maintain- 
ing America's  leadership  in  the  world. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  both 
enhance  our  economy's  ability  to  grow 
and  ensure  that  its  potential  is  more 
often   fully   utilized  than   in   previous 
decades.  To  these  ends,  as  explained  in 
the  Report  that  follows,  my  Adminis- 
tration will: 
—Reduce  government  borrowing  by 
slowing    the    growth    of    Federal 
spending    while    economic    growth 
raises  revenue  until  the  budget  is 
balanced,  and  rt^duce  the  national 
debt  thereafter: 
-Support  a  credible,  .systemic  mone- 
tary policy  program  that  sustains 
maximum  economic  growth  while 
controlling  and  reducing  inflation: 
—Remove  barriers  to  innovation,  in- 
vestment, work,  and  saving  in  the 
tax,  legal,  and  regulatory  systems: 
—Avoid  unnecessary  regulation  and 
design    necessary    regulatory    pro- 
grams to  harness  market  forces  ef- 
fectively to  serve  the  Nation's  in- 
terest; and 
—Continue  to  lead  the  world  to  freer 
trade  and  more  open  markets,  and 
to     support     market-oriented     re- 
forms around  the  world. 
In  advancing  these  principles,  we  must 
be  both  ambitious  and  realistic.  There 
is  room  to  improve,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  done  to  prepare  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. We  must  not  fear  to  dream  great 
dreams.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  do  our 
homework;   the  American  people  are 
ill-served  by  promises  that  cannot  be 
kept. 

MACROECONOMIC  PROSPECTS  AND 
POLICIES 

The  economy's  performance  during 
1989,  the  seventh  year  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, has  set  the  stage  for  healthy 
growth  in  the  1990s.  Growth  in  nation- 
al output  was  more  moderate  in  1989 
than  the  very  rapid  pace  in  1988  and 
1987.  But,  in  sharp  contrast  to  most 
past  periods  of  low  unemployment  and 
high  capacity  utilization,  inflation  was 
kept  firmly  check.  Measured  broadly, 
the  price  level  rose  4.1  percent  during 
1989,  down  from  4.5  percent  during 
1988. 

If  my  budget  proposals  are  ac'opted. 
and  if  the  Federal  Reserve  maintains  a 
credible  policy  program  to  support 
strong  noninflationary  growth,  the 
economy  is  projected  to  expand  in 
1990  at  a  slightly  faster  pace  than  in 
1989.  Growth  is  projected  to  pick  up  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year  and  to  con- 
tinue at  a  strong  pace  as  the  level  of 
output  rises  to  the  economy's  full  po- 
tential. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
establish  credible  commitments  to 
policy  plans  aimed  at  maximizing  sus- 
tainable growth  over  the  long  run.  A 
steady  hand  at  the  helm  is  necessary 
to  produce  rapid  and  continuous  in- 
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creases    in 
standards. 

My  budget  proposals  reflect  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law,  which 
has  helped  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
from  5.3  percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal  1986 
to  2.9  percent  in  fiscal  1989.  That  is 
why  I  insisted  last  fall  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  clean  reconciliation  bill 
and  stood  by  the  sequestration  order 
that  resulted  from  my  strict  adherence 
to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

I  have  also  proposed  a  fundamental 
new  rule  for  fiscal  policy  that  would 
ensure  that  projected  future  Social  Se- 
curity surpluses  are  not  spent  for 
other  purposes  but  are  used  to  build 
the  reserves  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  soundness  of  Social  Security. 
Moreover,  it  would  transform  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  a  chronic  bor- 
rower, draining  savings  away  from  pri- 
vate investment,  to  a  saver,  providing 
funds  for  capital  formation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  by  reducing  the  nation- 
al debt. 

I  remain  strongly  committed  to  the 
principles  of  low  marginal  tax  rates 
and  a  broad  tax  base  developed  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Steady  adherence  to  these  principles 
reduces  government's  distorting  effect 
on  the  market  forces  that  drive  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  strongly  support  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's goal  of  noninflationary  growth 
and  share  with  them  the  conviction 
that  inflation  must  be  controlled  and 
reduced  in  a  predictable  fashion.  Ac- 
celerating inflation  not  only  erodes 
the  value  of  families'  savings,  it  pro- 
duces economic  imbalances  and  policy 
responses  that  often  lead  to  recessions. 
The  United  States  is  part  of  an  in- 
creasingly integrated  global  economy. 
in  which  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  affect  the  economies  of  other 
nations,  though  the  main  impacts  are 
on  the  domestic  economy.  My  Admin- 
istration remains  committed  to  partici- 
pating actively  in  the  valuable  process 
of  coordinating  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies internationally. 

ENCOURAGING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

As  we  begin  the  1990s,  a  central 
focus  of  my  economic  policies  will  be 
to  build  on  the  successes  of  the  1980s 
by  creating  an  environment  in  which 
the  private  sector  can  serve  as  the 
engine  that  powers  strong,  noninfla- 
tionary economic  growth. 

America's  continued  economic 
progress  depends  on  the  innovation 
and  entrepreneurship  of  our  people.  I 
will  therefore  continue  to  press  for  a 
permanent  research  and  experimenta- 
tion tax  credit,  for  increased  Federal 
support  of  research  with  widespread 
societal  benefits  and  that  private  firms 
would  not  have  adequate  incentives  to 
undertake,  for  removal  of  regulatory 
and  legal  barriers  to  irmovation.  and 
for  a  lower  tax  rate  on  capital  gains. 


We  must  remove  impediments  to 
saving  and  investment  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  economy's  growth  potential. 
The  fiscal  policy  I  described  earlier 
will  raise  national  saving.  In  addition. 
I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Savings  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of 
1990.  which  contains  a  comprehensive 
program  to  raise  household  saving 
across  the  entire  income  spectrum. 
This  program  would  help  American 
families  plan  for  the  future  and.  in  the 
process,  make  more  funds  available  to 
finance  investment  and  spur  produc- 
tivity, thus  raising  living  standards, 
enhancing  competitiveness,  and  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities. 

One  of  my  highest  legislative  prior- 
ities this  year  is  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate.  This  tax  reform  would 
promote  risk-taking  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  by  lowering  the  cost  of  capital, 
thereby  encouraging  new  business  for- 
mation and  creating  new  jobs.  A  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  would  stimulate 
saving  and  investment  throughout  the 
economy. 

Government  can  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  but  cannot  manage  it.  I 
remain  strongly  opposed  to  any  sort  of 
industrial  policy,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment, not  the  market,  would  pick  win- 
ners and  losers.  Second-guessing  the 
market  is  the  way  to  raise  government 
spending  and  taxes,  not  living  stand- 
ards. 

The  growth  of  our  Nation's  labor 
force  is  projected  to  slow  in  the  1990s, 
and  demands  for  skilled  workers  are 
expected  to  continue  to  increase. 
These  developments  will  shift  atten- 
tion away  from  worries  about  the 
supply  of  jobs  that  have  haunted  us 
since  the  1930s  and  toward  new  con- 
cerns about  the  supply  of  workers  and 
skills. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  position  of 
world  leadership  or  sustain  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  if  our  workers  lack  the 
skills  of  their  foreign  competitors.  As  I 
demonstrated  last  fall  at  the  Educa- 
tion Summit,  the  Federal  Government 
can  lead  in  improving  the  inadequate 
performance  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Because  school  sys- 
tems must  be  held  accountable  for 
their  students'  performance,  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  and  I  have  developed 
ambitious  national  education  goals.  To 
meet  these  goals,  we  must  give  stu- 
dents and  parents  the  freedom  to 
choose  their  schools,  and  we  must  give 
schools  the  flexibility  to  meet  their 
students'  needs. 

More  disadvantaged  Americans  must 
be  brought  into  the  economic  main- 
stream, not  just  to  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  but  as  a 
matter  of  simple  decency.  To  this  end. 
I  have  supported  legislation  to  open 
new  opportunities  for  the  disabled,  in- 
creased assistance  to  the  homeless, 
helped  implement  welfare  reform,  pro- 
posed more  effective  job  training  pro- 
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grams,  and  introduced  initiatives  that 
will  bring  jobs  and  better  housing  to 
depressed  inner  cities.  I  have  proposed 
substantial  increases  in  spending  for 
Head  Start  to  prepare  children  from 
disadvantaged  families  for  effective 
learning. 

Those  who  cannot  read  and  write 
cannot  participate  fully  in  the  econo- 
my. Mrs.  Bush  and  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  difficult  but  important 
struggle  to  eliminate  adult  functional 
illiteracy. 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

The  improved  performance  of  U.S. 
markets  that  were  deregulated  during 
the  1980s  showed  clearly  that  govern- 
ment interference  with  competitive 
private  markets  inflates  prices,  retards 
innovation,  slows  growth,  and  elimi- 
nates jobs.  But  in  some  cases,  well-de- 
signed regulation  can  serve  the  public 
interest. 

My  proposals  for  reform  of  food 
safety  regulation  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act  follow  the  two  key  principles  thai 
apply  in  these  cases:  the  goals  of  regu- 
lation must  balance  costs  and  benefits; 
and  the  methods  of  regulation  must  be 
flexible  and  cost-effective.  One  of  my 
top  legislative  priorities  is  to  improve 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a  way  that  pre- 
serves both  a  healthy  environment 
and  a  sound  economy. 

When  confronted  with  a  threat  to 
the  solvency  of  our  thrift  institutions, 
my  Administration  moved  swiftly  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  We  must  continue  to 
reform  the  regulation  of  financial  in- 
stitutions and  markets  to  preserve  the 
soundness  of  the  U.S.  financial  sector 
while  encouraging  innovation  and 
competition. 

THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

The  1980s  have  underscored  the  in- 
creased importance  of  global  economic 
events  in  shaping  our  lives.  We  have 
all  been  touched  by  the  movements 
toward  political  and  economic  freedom 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  rapid  growth  of 
market-oriented  Asian  economies.  And 
we  have  great  expectatioi^s  for  the 
movement  in  the  European  Communi 
ty  toward  a  single,  open  market  by 
1922. 

Reductions  in  trade  barriers  between 
nations  have  raised  living  standards 
around  the  world.  Investment  has 
become  more  globally  integrated,  as 
citizens  of  other  countries  recognize 
the  great  strength  and  potential  of 
our  economy,  and  as  Americans  con- 
tinue to  invest  abroad. 

My  Administration  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  supporting  the  historic  ef- 
forts of  the  goverrmients  and  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  move  toward 
market-based  economies.  Similarly, 
under  the  Brady  Plan,  we  will  contin- 
ue to  support  heavily  indebted  nations 
that  adopt  sound  economic  policies  to 
revive  economic  growth.  In  both  cases, 
reform  must  be  comprehensive  to  suc- 


ceed, but  the  rewards  of  success  will  be 
great. 

America  will  continue  to  lead  the 
way  to  a  world  of  free,  competitive 
markets.  Increased  global  competition 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  not  a  threat.  But 
we  cannot  remain  competitive  by 
avoiding  competition.  My  Administra- 
tion will  therefore  continue  to  resist 
calls  for  protection  and  managed 
trade.  To  serve  the  interests  of  all 
Americans,  we  must  open  markets 
here  and  abroad,  not  close  them.  I  will 
strongly  resist  any  attempts  to  hinder 
the  free  international  flows  of  invest- 
ment capital,  which  have  benefited 
workers  and  consumers  here  and 
abroad.  And  my  Administration  will 
work  to  reduce  existing  barriers  to 
international  investment  throughout 
the  world. 

My  highest  trade  policy  priority  is 
the  successful  completion  this  year  of 
the  current  Uruguay  Round  of  negoti- 
ations, aimed  at  strengthening  and 
broadening  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  Successful 
completion  of  these  negotiations  will 
expand  the  world's  gains  from  free 
and  fair  trade  and  raise  living  stand- 
ards in  all  nations. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

When  I  look  back  on  the  1980s,  on 
what  the  American  people  have  ac- 
complished, it  is  with  pride.  And  when 
I  look  forward  to  the  1990s,  it  is  with 
hope  and  optimism.  Our  excellent  eco- 
nomic health  will  allow  us  to  build  on 
the  successes  of  the  1980s  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  next  century.  Clearly, 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  But 
with  the  economic  principles  and  poli- 
cies that  I  have  proposed,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States  can  enjoy 
strong,  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  use  the  fruits  of  that  growth  to 
raise  living  standards,  solve  longstand- 
mg  problems,  deal  with  new  chal- 
lenges, and  make  the  most  of  new  op- 
portunities. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  6,  1990. 


The  deferrals  affect  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  details  of 
these  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

George  Bush 

The  White  House,  February  6.  1990. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  95 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1975,  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  19  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
now  totalling  $2,193,850,000. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  12:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  8,  1990.  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

At  7  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  18,  1990, 
and  ending  February  24,  1990,  as  ■National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  4.  1990, 
and  ending  February  10,  1990.  and  the 
period  commencing  February  3.  1991,  and 
ending  February  9.  1991,  as  "National  Burn 
Awareness  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill; 

H.R.  3792.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2275.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  limitations  on  the  geographic 
areas  in  which  United  States  armed  forces 
and  certain  foreign  military  forces  may  fur- 
nish each  other  reciprocal  logistics  support; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2276.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral   Counsel    of    the    Department    of    the 


Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  adopt  distinctive  counterfeit  de- 
terrents for  exclusive  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  United  States  securities  and  obliga- 
tions and  to  clarify  existing  authority  to 
combat  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2277.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Corporation's  plan 
for  public  television's  national  program  fi- 
nancing in  the  1990's;  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2278.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  Policy,  Planning 
and  Analysis,  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study 
of  policy  issues  relating  to  climate  change 
and  energy:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2279.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pro- 
posed administrative  boundaries  for  14 
rivers  that  were  added  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2280.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  dated  January  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2281.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Naval  War  College  to 
confer  on  graduates  of  the  college  the 
degree  of  master  of  science  in  national  secu- 
rity and  strategic  studies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2282.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  Appraisal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Federal  Financial  Institution  Examination 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2283.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  electric  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2284.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Energy  Projections":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2285.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2286.  A  conununication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  refund  of  certain 
overpayments  of  offshore  lease  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2287.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  progress  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ublic 
Works. 


EC-2288.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  regarding  the  ac- 
cessibility standards  issued,  revised,  amend- 
ed, or  repealed;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2289.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  progress 
in  conducting  environmental  remedial 
action  at  Federally-owned  facilities;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2290.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
numl)er  of  children  in  foster  care  pursuant 
to  voluntary  placement  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2291.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  France, 

EC-2292.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  funds  appropri- 
ated for  certain  Development  Assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2293.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  sixtieth  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  non- 
market  economy  countries;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

EC-2294.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Policy,  Budget  and  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  competition  in  contracting  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2295.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  thirty-first  annual 
report  to  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2296.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's  annual 
report  on  its  Competition  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2297.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2298.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  competition  advocacy  pro- 
gram in  each  executive  agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2299.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conunission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Commission's  fifth  annual  rer>ort 
on  competition;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2300.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-149,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  16,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2301.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-150.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  16,  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govermnental  Affairs. 

EC-2302.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  8-152,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  16,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2303.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  SUtes  Nucle&r 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Commission's  annual 
report  on  competition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2304.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  C&P  Telephone  Company, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Company 
for  1989;  to  the  committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2305.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Employ- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2306.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rerwrt  on 
the  audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Council  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
30,  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2307.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2308.  A  conunimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  a  document  entitled  "Final 
Regulations  for  the  Language  Resource 
Centers  Program";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Sjjecial  Report  entitled  "United  States 
Government  Anti-Narcotics  Activities  in  the 
Andean  Region  of  South  America"  (Rept. 
No.  101-243). 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  file  a  report  submitted  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations.  The  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittee,  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
and  ranking  Republican  Senator  Bill 
Roth,  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
examining  the  status  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment antinarcotics  activities  in  the 
Andean  region  of  South  America. 

The  subcommittee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this  issue,  in  September, 
and  received  testimony  from  United 
States  officials  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  Colombia.  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

The  report,  which  I  am  submitting 
today,  includes  an  analysts  of  the 
problems   faced   in   source   countries. 
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the  full  range  of  the  multilateral  ef- 
forts being  conducted  in  the  Andean 
region  and  details  the  level  of  commit- 
ment put  forth  by  our  governmental 
agencies. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senators  and 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  staff 
members  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion. I  believe  this  report  is  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  everyone  who  may  be 
interested  in  evaluating  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's antinarcotic  efforts  \n 
South  America.  It  is  a  very  timely 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nunn  to  me 
on  this  report  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.ate. 
Committee  on  GovER.vMENT.^L  ArFAiRS. 

Washington.  DC.  Februarv  2,  1990. 
Hon.  John  Glenn. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  As  you  know,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigation.s 
last  year  examined  in  depth  the  sratu.s  of 
U.S.  Government  anti-narcotics  activities  in 
the  Andean  Region  of  South  America.  Thi.s 
investigation  culminated  in  three  days  of 
hearings  in  September.  1989.  at  which  testi 
mony  was  received  from  officials  represent 
Ing  the  Departments  of  State.  Defense,  and 
Justice,  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  official  representatives  of  Colombia. 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  other  experts  from 
both  the  U.S.  and  South  America 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation  the  Sub- 
committee found  that  U.S.  anti-narcotics  ef 
forts  in  the  Andean  Region  have  been  large 
ly  ineffective,  as  a  result  of  iU-conceived 
policy  initiatives,  interagency  disputes  and 
lapses  in  coordination,  and  a  persistent  fail 
ure  to  allocate  sufficient  resources.  The  in- 
vestigation also  confirmed  that  the  Andean 
countries  are  being  victimized  by  coca  culti- 
vation, cocaine  processing,  and  attendant 
international  trafficking  activities,  and  are 
limited  in  what  they  can  do  in  response  to 
this  situation. 

The  investigation  further  indicated  that 
while  recent  developments— e.g.,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia's  recent  crackdown 
against  the  traffickers,  the  President's 
Andean  Initiative,  and  changes  underway  in 
the  U.S.  approach  to  anti-drug  activities- 
are  promising,  source  country  efforts  alone 
cannot  help  us  to  win  the  war  on  drugs.  Tes 
timony  t)efore  the  Subcommittee  suggested 
the  supply  side  of  the  drug  problem  contin- 
ues to  be  driven  by  the  demand  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  this  sense,  the  final  solution  to  the 
drug  problem  continues  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  choose  to 
use  drugs. 

In  response  to  these  findings  and  conclu- 
sions, the  sutjcommittee  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  that  are  contained  in 
the  report  I  am  submitting  at  this  time  In 
transmitting  the  report,  I  would  respectful- 
ly request  that  it  be  filed  on  the  Senate 
Floor  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Nunn, 

Chairman,  Permanent  Subcommittee 

on  Investigations. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment. 


S.  207,'?.  An  oriKinal  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain United  States  a-ssistance  and  trade  t)en- 
efiis  for  Panama  and  certain  assistance  to 
.support  the  transition  to  democracy  in  East- 
ern Europe. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Ronald  J.  Sonni.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  the  United  States  Nego- 
tiator on  Textile  Matters. 

(The  above  nominaton  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

'Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. ) 

Nominee:  Ronald  J.  Sorini 

Post:  Rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  dale  and  donee: 

1  Self.  $50.  March  10,  1988.  Re-elect  Don 
Sundquist. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

.3   Children  and  spouses,  not  available. 

4.  Parents,  none 

b.  Grandparents,  none. 

6  Brothers  and  spouses,  none 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

George  W.  Haley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
October  14.  1992 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
.savings  and  investments  in  order  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2072.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  na- 
tionally    significant     places     in     American 
Labor  History;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  Relations: 
S.  2073.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain Unitea  States  assistance  and  trade  ben- 
efits for  Panama  and  certain  assistance  to 
support  the  transition  to  democracy  in  East- 
ern Europe,  placed  on  the  calendar. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Leahy.     Mr.     Moynihan.    and    Mr. 
DAmato): 
S.  2074.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency   a   Lake   Cham- 
plain   I*rogram  Office,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on    Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr     McCAIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BuRDicK,     Mr.     Conrad,     and     Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  2075.  A  bill  to  authorize  grant  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments to  regulate  environmental  quality;  (o 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
S.  2076.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation    for    the    vessel    MARINER 
III:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  limit  the  age  restrictions 
imposed  upon  aircraft  pilots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  ( for  himself  and  Ms. 

MiKULSKI): 

S.  2078.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Center  for  Ther- 
aputic  Riding;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  2079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary protected  status  for  Lebanese  nation- 
als: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  provide  law  enforcement 
authority  for  criminal  investigators  of  Of- 
fices of  Inspectors  General,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2081.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  for  toy  jewelry, 
certain  small  toys  and  novelty  goods,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2082.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Gifted  and 
Talented  P*rogram  for  certain  Pacific  Island- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Adams.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  war  in  El  Salvador  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
r^ie  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  value  added 
tax,  to  reduce  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
rates,  to  encourage  savings  and  investment 
through  reinstatement  of  the  investment 
tax  credit,  capital  gains  tax  differential,  and 
deductibility  of  contributions  to  individual 
retirement  accounts  and  to  increase  com- 
petitiveness through  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States  for  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI): 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organ  Trans- 
plant Amendments  Act  of  1988  to  change  an 
effective  date;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH  -for  him.stlf  and  Mr. 
Grassleyi: 
S.    Res.    240.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  admission 
of  refugees  to  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
year  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr.  Mitchell 

(for  himself  and  Mr.  Doled: 

S.  Res.  241.  Resolution  amending  Senate 

Resolution     171     of     the     101st     Congress 

(agreed  to  on  August  4.  1989).  and  for  other 

purposes;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr    Ford  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Stevens  i); 
S.   Res.   242.   Resolution   authorizing   the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  as  a  Senate  document: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  use 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony  incident  to  the  placement  of 
a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth  in  the  Capitol  and 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  transcript  of 
the   proceedings   of   the  ceremony:   to   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  achieving  common  security  in  the 
world  by  reducing  reliance  on  the  military 
and  redirecting  resources  toward  overcom- 
ing hunger  and  poverty  and  meetmg  basic 
human  needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  2071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  in- 
centives for  savings  and  investments  in 
order  to  stimulate  economic  growth;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SAVINGS  AND  economic  GROWTH  ACT 

Mr.  PACK"WOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  President  Bush's  .sav- 
mg.s  and  investment  tax  proposals 
which  are  included  in  his  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  This  bill,  entitled  the 
■'Savings  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of 
1990.  "  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  last  week  with  some  techni- 
cal modifications  worked  out  between 
the  Finance  Committee  minority  staff 
and  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  bill  contains  three  provisions 
which  are  intended  to  encourage  sav- 
ings, make  sure  that  American  busi- 
nesses have  a  stable  source  of  capital, 
and  stimulate  economic  growth; 

First,  capital  gains  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion. Individuals  will  receive  a  perma- 
nent reduction  in  the  tax  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains.  Long-term  investment  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  sliding  scale  exclu- 
sion: 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 


Second,   home  ownership  initiative. 

Individuals  will  be  able  to  use  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  to  save  for  the 
purchase  of  a  first  home.  Up  to 
$10,000  can  be  withdrawn  penalty-free 
for  this  purpose. 

Third,  family  savings  account.  A  new 
savings  program  will  be  established 
under  which  earnings  on  long-term 
savings  will  be  exempt  from  tax.  Indi- 
viduals with  incomes  under  $60,000 
can  put  up  to  $2,500  a  year  in  this  new 
account  and  couples  with  incomes 
under  $120,000  can  put  in  up  to  $5,000 
a  year.  Earnings  on  contributions  left 
in  the  account  for  at  least  7  years  will 
be  exempt  from  tax. 

CAPITIU,  GAINS 

The  capital  gains  proposal  contained 
in  this  bill  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  President  Bush's  budget 
propo.sai  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
fiscal  year  1990  proposal  excluded 
timber  and  most  other  types  of  pro- 
ductive business  assets,  such  as  farm- 
land and  business  real  estate.  Frankly, 
that  proposal  could  not  gel  out  of  the 
starting  blocks  for  me  because  it  ex- 
cluded Oregon's  major  industries.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President's  new  pro- 
posal has  fixed  this  problem  by  cover- 
ing virtually  all  productive  business 
assets  owned  by  individuals,  including 
timber. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  proposal 
is  a  sliding  .scale  exclusion,  which  is 
similar  to  the  capital  gains  proposal 
(S.  1771)  introduced  by  Senator  Roth 
and  my.self  last  year.  The  exclusion 
operates  to  lower  the  capital  gains  tax 
rate  the  longer  you  own  an  asset.  This 
is  an  effective  way  to  stimulate  long- 
term  investment. 

There  is.  however,  still  room  for  im- 
provement. The  President's  new  cap- 
ital gains  proposal  does  not  provide  a 
lower  tax  rate  for  corporations.  I  be- 
lie\e  this  should  be  corrected.  It  is  in- 
equitable to  provide  a  lower  capital 
gains  rale  to  unincorporated  business- 
es and  not  to  give  similar  treatment  to 
their  competitors  who  happen  to  be 
incorporated. 

In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  indexing  capital  gains  for  in- 
flation so  that  purely  inflationary 
gains  are  not  taxed.  While  indexing 
can  be  very  complicated,  taxpayers 
should  be  given  the  option  to  chose  be- 
tween the  simpler  exclusion  approach 
or  the  more  complex  indexing  ap- 
proach, if  they  so  desire. 

HOME  ownership  INITIATIVE 

The  F*residents  proposal  will  help 
first-time  home  buyers  overcome  their 
greatest   hurdle— scraping  up  enough 


money  for  a  down  payment  and  clos- 
ing costs. 

Individuals  will  be  able  to  save  for  a 
first  home  by  contributing  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account.  Income  will 
buildup  tax-free  causing  savings  to 
grow  faster  than  a  normal,  taxable 
savings  account.  Then  when  sufficient 
funds  are  accumulated,  up  to  $10,000 
can  be  withdrawn  without  paying  the 
usual  10  percent  early  withdrawal  pen- 
alty. This  proposal  will  go  a  long  way 
to  help  young,  low  and  moderate 
income  families  afford  a  first  home. 

FAMILY  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

The  final  aspect  of  the  President's 
savings  and  investm<=nt  package  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  savings  ac- 
count, known  as  a  family  savings  ac- 
count." Much  has  been  said  about  the 
low  rate  of  savings  by  Americans 
during  the  1980's,  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say.  this 
proposal  is  intended  to  reverse  that 
trend  by  encouraging  long-term  sa\- 
ings. 

The  family  savings  account  proposal 
takes  a  different  approach  to  savings 
than  current  law  savings  incentives, 
which  are  targeted  primarily  to  retire- 
ment savings.  This  is  because  many 
young  Americans  do  not  feel  a  press- 
ing need  to  save  for  retirement.  In- 
stead, they  want  to  save  money  to 
start  a  business,  to  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's education,  to  buy  a  new  home, 
or  for  a  host  of  other  reasons.  The 
family  savings  account  proposal  will 
facilitate  long-term  savings  for  these 
purposes. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
President  Bush  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
long-term  savings  and  investment 
plan.  While  I  am  sure  there  arc  im- 
provements which  we  will  want  to 
make  as  this  legislation  proceeds.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  proposals  are  an 
excellent  starting  point.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  with  me  and  endorse  this  bill  and 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
act  on  it  promptly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
lion-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled 

SKITION    1     SHORT    TITLE:    AMENDMENT   Of    19K« 
(()I)E 

(a)  Short  Title.  — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Saving.s  and  Economic  Growth  Act 
of  1990  ■ 

lb)  Amendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
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a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986 

TITLE  I— CAPITAL  GAINS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A — Reduction  in  Capital  (iains  Tax 

SEC.  101.  REDIITIO.N  IN  (  APITAl.  <;AINS  TAX  K)R 
NONCORPORATE  TAXPAYERS 

(a)  General  Role.— Part  I  of  sulx-hapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treatment  of  cap- 
ital gains)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  1202.  REDltTION  IN  CAPITAL  (iAINS  TAX  FOR 
NONCORPORATE  TA.XPAVERS. 

•■(a)  Deddction  Allowed  for  Capital 
Gain.— 

•■(1)  In  GENERAL.— If.  for  any  taxable  year, 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a 
net  capital  gain,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  applicable  percentages  of  the  ap- 
plicable capital  gain  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction. 

••(2)  Estates  and  trusts.— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  computed  by  excluding 
the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  tax- 
able year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662  (re- 
lating to  inclusions  of  amounts  in  gross 
income  of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includ- 
ible by  the  mcome  beneficiaries  as  gain  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets. 

•(b)  Applicable  Percentages.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  applicable  per 
centages  shall  be  the  percentages  deter 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

The  applicable 
"In  the  case  of;  percentage  is: 

1-year  gain 10 

2-year  gain 20 

3-year  gain 30. 

"(c)  Gain  to  Which  Deduction  Applies.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Applicable  capital  gain— The  term 
'applicable  capital  gain'  means  1-year  gain. 
2-year  gain,  or  3-year  gain  determined  by 
taking  into  account  only  gain  which  is  prop- 
erly taken  into  account  for  periods  on  or 
after  March  15.  1990. 

"(2)  3-YEAR  GAIN.— The  term  3-year  gain' 
means  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  the  long-term  capital  gain  deter 
mined  by  taking  into  account  only  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  held 
more  than  3  years. 

"(3)  2-YEAR  GAIN.— The  term  ^-year  gain 
means  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  reduced  by  3-year  gain,  or 

"(B)  the  long-term  capital  gain  deter 
mined  by  taking  into  account  only  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  held 
more  than  2  years  but  not  more  than  3 
years. 

"(4)  1-YEAR  GAIN.— The  term  l-year  gain' 
means  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  account 
only— 

"■(A)  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
assets  held  more  than  1  year  but  not  more 
than  2  years,  and 

""(B)  losses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
assets  held  more  than  1  year. 

"'(5)  Special  rules  por  gain  allocable  to 

PERIODS   BEFORE    1992.— POT   purpOSCS   Of    this 

section— 
"(A)    Gain    allocable   to    periods    after 

MARCH     14,     1990    AND    BEFORE     1991.  — In    the 

case  of  any  gain  from  any  sale  or  exchange 
which  is  properly  taken  into  account  for  the 


period  beginning  on  March  15.  1990  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1990,  gain  which  is 
1-year  gain  or  2-year  gain  (without  regard  to 
this, subparagraph)  shall  be  treated  as  3- 
year  gain. 

iB)  Gain  allocable  to  1991.— In  the  case 
of  any  gain  from  any  sale  or  exchange 
which  i.s  properly  taken  into  account  for  pe- 
riods during  1991.  gain  which  is  1-year  gain 
or  2-year  gam  1  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
paragraph )  shall  be  treated  as  2-year  gain 
and  3-year  gain,  respectively. 

(6)  Special  rules  for  pass-thru  enti- 
ties.— 

"(A)  In  general —In  applying  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  pass-thru  entity, 
the  determination  of  when  a  sale  or  ex- 
change has  occurred  shall  be  made  at  the 
entity  level. 

■(B)  Pass-thpu  entity  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  pass- 
thru  entity'  means  — 

"(i)  a  regulated  investment  company, 

"(ii)  a  real  estate  investment  trust, 

"(iii)  an  S  corporation, 

""(iv)  a  partnership. 

""(V)  an  estate  or  trust,  and 

"(vi)  a  common  trust  fund. 

(7)  Recapture  of  net  ordinary  loss 
UNDER  sE(~rioN  1231— For  purposcs  of  this 
subsection,  if  any  amount  is  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income  under  section  1231(c)  for  any 
taxable  year  - 

(A)  the  amount  so  treated  shall  be  allo- 
cated proportionately  among  the  section 
1231  gains  (as  defined  in  section  123l;a))  for 
such  taxable  year,  and 

•iB)  the  amount  so  allocated  to  any  such 
gain  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  such  gain." 

I  b  I  Treatment  of  Collectibles.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1222  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Special  rule  for  collectibles.— 

"(A)  In  general.  — Any  gain  or  loss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collectible  shall  be 
treated  as  a  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss 
las  the  case  may  be),  without  regard  to  the 
period  such  asset  was  held.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  the 
gain  or  loss  is  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing ta.xable  income 

■  I B)  Treatment  of  certain  sales  of  inter- 
est IN  partnership,  etc— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  any  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership,  S 
corporation,  or  trust  which  is  attributable 
to  unrealized  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
collectibles  held  by  such  entity  shall  be 
treated  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  collectible.  Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  751(f)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence. 

'(C)  Collectible —For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  collectible'  means  any 
capital  asset  which  is  a  collectible  (as  de- 
fined in  section  408(m)  without  regard  to 
paragraph  <3)  thereof).  " 

'2)  Charitable  deduction  not  affected.— 

(A>  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  170(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  section  1222  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (12)  thereof 
'relating  to  special  rule  for  collectibles)." 

iB)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  170(b)(1)(C)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  section 
1222  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (12)  thereof  (relating  to  special 
rule  for  collectibles)'". 

<c)  Minimum  Tax.— Section  56(b)(1)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 


"(F)  Capital  gains  deduction  disallow- 
ance.—The  deduction  under  section  1202 
shall  not  be  allowed." 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  62(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(14)  Capital  gains  deduction.- The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202.'" 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  163(d)(4)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowable  under 
section  1202  attributable  to  gain  from  such 
property"'  after  "investment". 

(3)(A)  Section  170(e)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ""the  nondeductible  percentage" 
before  ""the  amount  of  gain'". 

(B)  Section  170(e)(1)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B),  the  term  nondeductible  percentage' 
means  100  percent  minus  the  applicable  per- 
centage with  respect  to  such  property  under 
section  1202(b),  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, 100  percent." 

(4)(A)  Section  n2(d)(2)  (relating  to  modi- 
fications with  respect  to  net  operating  loss 
deduction)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  taxpay- 
ers other  than  corporations.— In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation— 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includ- 
ible on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  sSsets;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section 
1202  shall  not  be  allowed." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(d)(4) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  (2)(B)."  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(5)(A)  Section  221  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ence) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  221.  CROSS  references. 

"(1)  For  deduction  for  net  capital  gains  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corpora- 
tion, see  section  1202. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  "reference"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  221  and  inserting  "references"'. 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(4)  Adjustments.— To  the  extent  that 
the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets 
held  for  more  than  I  year,  proper  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allow- 
able to  the  estate  or  trust  under  section 
1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  net  capital 
gain).  In  the  case  of  a  trust,  the  deduction 
allowed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  section  681  (relating  to  unrelated  busi- 
ness income)." 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ""The  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
net  capital  gain)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count." 

(8)  Paragraph  (6)(C)  of  section  643(a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)'"  before  "there"",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "",  and  (ii)  the  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
excess  of  capital  gains  over  capital  losses)" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  ""1201,  and  1211"  and 
inserting  "1201,  1202,  and  1211"". 


(10)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  871(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  net  capital  gain)  and"  after 
"except  that". 

(U)  Section  1402(i)(l)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

•  (A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3)(A). 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(in  the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  from  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section 
1202  shall  not  apply.  " 

(12)(A)  Sections  7518(g)(6)(A)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  607(h)(6)(A)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
last  sentence. 

(e)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

Sec.   1202.  Reduction  in  capital  gains  tax 
for  noncorporate  taxpayers."" 

( f )  Effective  Dates.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  March  15,  1990. 

(2)  Treatment  of  collectibles.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  March  15.  1990. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  1990  taxable  year.— 
In  case  of  any  taxable  year  which  includes 
March  15,  1990,  for  purposes  of  section  1202 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
section  Kg)  of  such  Code,  any  gain  or  loss 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  collectible 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1222(12)  of 
such  Code)  shall  be  treated  as  gain  or  loss 
from  a  sale  or  exchange  occurring  before 
such  date. 

Subtitle  B — Depreciation  Recapture 

SEC.     Ill      RECAPTIRE    I'NDER    SECTION    1250    OF 
•njTAL  AMOINT  OF  DEPRECIATION. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from  dis- 
position of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  if  section  1250 
property  is  disposed  of.  the  lesser  of— 

""(1)  the  depreciation  adjustments  in  re- 
spect of  such  property,  or 

"(2)  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  (or.  in  the  case 
of  a  disposition  other  than  a  sale,  exchange, 
or  involuntary  conversion,  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property),  over 

"•(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary 
Income.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  not- 
withstanding  any  other  provision   of   this 
subtitle. 

""(b)  Depreciation  Adjustments.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  deprecia- 
tion adjustments"  means,  in  respect  of  any 
property,  all  adjustments  attributable  to  pe- 
riods after  December  31,  1963.  reflected  in 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  on  ac- 
count of  deductions  (whether  in  respect  of 
the  same  or  other  property)  allowed  or  al- 
lowable to  the  taxpayer  or  to  any  other 
person  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear,  obso- 
lescence, or  amortization  (other  than  amor- 


tization under  section  168  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976),  169,  185  (as  in  effect  before  its  repeal 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986),  188,  190,  or 
193).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, if  the  taxpayer  can  establish  by  ade- 
quate records  or  other  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
any  period  was  less  than  the  amount  allow- 
able, the  amount  taken  into  account  for 
such  period  shall  be  the  amount  allowed." 

(b)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Installment 
Sales.— Subsection  (i)  of  section  453  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  '1250"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1250  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Savings  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of 
1990  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "1250"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "1250  (as  so  in 
effect) ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

il>  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  1250(d)(4) 
is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation" 
and  inserting  "amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Additional  depreciation  " 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  inserting 
"Depreciation  adjustments". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1250(d)(6) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Depreciation  adjustments.— In  re- 
spect of  any  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments  attributable  to  periods  before 
the  distribution  by  the  partnership  shall 
be- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  gain  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  have  applied  if  such  property 
had  been  sold  by  the  partnership  immedi- 
ately before  the  distribution  at  its  fair 
market  value  at  such  time,  reduced  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  gain  to  which  sec- 
tion 751(b)  applied." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  1250(d)(8) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "amount 
of  the  depreciation  adjustments",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Additional  depreciation" 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  inserting 
"Depreciation  adjustments". 

(4)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1250(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F)  and  inserting  the  following; 

"(E)  Allocation  rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  gain  attribut- 
able to  the  section  1250  property  disposed  of 
shall  be  the  net  amount  realized  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  reduced  by  the  great- 
er of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  section  1250 
property  disposed  of.  or  the  cost  of  the  sec- 
tion 1250  property  acquired,  but  shall  not 
exceed  the  gain  recognized  in  the  transac- 
tion." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (10). 

(6)  Section  1250  is  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  and  by  redesig- 
nating sul)sections  (h)  and  (i)  as  subsections 
(e)  and  (f),  respectively. 

(7)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(q)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(5)  Recapture  of  reduction.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250,  any  reduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depreciation." 

(8)  Clause  (i)  of  section  267(e)(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)" 
and  inserting  "section  1250(a)(1)(B)  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Savings  and  Economic 
Growth  Act  of  1990)". 


(9)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4).  re- 
si)ectively. 

(B)  Sul>section  (c)  of  section  291  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  fob  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.— Section  168  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  any 
property  not  taken  into  accoimt  under  sec- 
tion 169  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4).'" 

(C)  Section  291  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (d). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  291(d)  (as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (O)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(E)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  265(b)(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  "291(e)(1)(B)"  and 
inserting  "291(d)(1)(B) ". 

(F)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1277  is 
amended  by  striking  "291(e)(l)(B)(ii)"  and 
mserting  "291(d)(l)(B)(ii)". 

(10)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1017  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"id)  Recapture  of  Deductions.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250— 

"1 1 )  any  property  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  and  which  is  nei- 
ther section  1245  property  nor  section  1250 
property  shall  be  treated  as  section  1245 
property,  and 

"(2)  any  reduction  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation." 

(11)  Paragraph  i5)  of  section  7701(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(relating  to  low- 
income  housing)"  and  inserting  "(as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Savings  and  Economic 
Growth  Act  of  1990)  " 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions made  on  or  after  March  15,  1990,  m 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

TITLE  II— HOME  OWNERSHIP  AND  SAVINGS 
INCENTIVES 

SEC  201    HOME  OWNERSHIP  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  10-E)ercent 
additional  tax  on  early  distributions  from 
qualified  retirement  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  Distribution  from  individual  re- 
tirement PLAN  for  first  HOME  PURCHASE.  — A 

distribution  from  an  individual  retirement 
plan  with  respect  to  which  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (6)  are  met." 

(b)  REaUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  DISTRI- 
BUTIONS.—SCCtion  72(t)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(6)  Requirements  applicable  to  first 
home  purchase  DisTPiruTioNs.— Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2)(E)— 

"(A)  In  general— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
tribution if— 

"(i)  Dollar  limit.— The  amount  of  the 
distribution  does  not  exceed  the  excess  (if 
any )  of — 

"(I)  $10,000.  over 

"(II)  the  sum  of  the  distributions  to  which 
paragraph  (2)(E)  previously  apphed  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  individual  retirement  plan. 

"(ii)  Use  of  distribution —The  distribu- 
tion— 

"(I)  is  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  qualified 
first  home  purchaser,  and 
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■'III  is  applied  within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  distribution  to  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  a  principal  residence  of  such  pur- 
chaser 

•■<iiii  Limitation  on  AcguisiTioN  cost.— 
The  cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing  the 
principal  residence  described  in  clause  (iii 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  110  percent  of  the 
median  home  price  for  the  geographic 
market  in  which  such  residence  is  located. 

(iv)  Eligible  plans.— The  distribution  is 
not  made  from  an  individual  retirement 
plan  which— 

1 1)  is  an  inherited  individual  retirement 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
408(dH3)(r)(iiii.  or 

"(III  received  at  any  time  before  such  dis- 
tribution a  rollo\er  contribution  described 
in  section  402(a)(5i,  402(a)<7),  403(a)<4i.  or 
403(b)(8). 

■'B)  Qualified  fir.st  home  ptTRCHASER.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  first  home  purchaser'  means  the 
individual  who  is  the  owner  of  the  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  if  such  individual  (and 
if  married,  such  individual's  spouse)  had  no 
present  ownership  interest  in  a  principal 
residence  at  any  time  during  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  distribution. 

(C)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acquisi- 
tion.—If  any  distribution  from  an  individual 
retirement  plan  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  solely  by  reason 
of  a  delay  or  cancellation  of  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  the  residence,  the  amount  of 
the  distribution  may  be  contributed  to  an 
individual  retirement  plan  as  provided  in 
section  408(d)(3)(A)(ii.  except  that- 
'll) section  408(d>i3)(B)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied to  such  contribution,  and 

•  (ii)  such  amount  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account- 

"(1)     in     determining     whether    section 
408(d)<3)(A)<i)  applies  to  any  other  amount 
or 

"(II)  for  purposes  of  subclause  (ID  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1). 

"(D)  Principal  residence.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  principal  resi- 
dence' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  1034. 

"(E)  Owner.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  owner'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  individual  retirement  plan,  the  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  such  plan  was 
established.  ■ 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions on  or  after  March  15.  1990. 

»E(    WZ.  FAMII.V  SAMM.S  A(  t'Dl  NTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1     (relating     to    computation    of     taxable 
income!  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
•PAKT  \ll-l-  AMII.V  SAVI.NCS  .ACTOINTS 
Sec.  292    Special  rules  for  family  savings 
account.s. 

■SK(     .>9J    SPKHAl.   Rl  l.KS  KOK  FAMILY  SAVI.NGS 
\(  (  ()1  STS 

"(ai  General  Rule —For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  a  family  savings  ac- 
count— 

'  li  the  ta.xation  of  such  account  shall  be 
determined  under  .subsection  (di,  and 

i2)  the  taxation  of  any  distributions  from 
such  account  shall  be  determined  under  sub- 
section le). 

"(bi  Family  Savings  .Account  Defined  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
family  savings  account'  means  a  trust  cre- 
ated or  organized  in  the  United  States  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  individual  and 


the  individual's  beneficiaries,  but  only  if  the 
written  governing  instrument  creating  the 
trust  meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(I)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  in  cash,  and  contributions  will 
not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable  year  on 
behalf  of  any  individual  in  excess  of  $2,500 
"(2)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  in 
.section  408(n))  or  such  other  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  such  other 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  insurance  contracts  or  collectibles 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  408(m)). 

(4)  The  interest  of  the  individual  in  the 
balance  in  such  individual's  account  is  non- 
forfeitable. 

"(5)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

•(c)  Contributions  to  Family  Savings 
Accounts.— 

(1)  Form  of  contribution.— No  amount 
may  be  contributed  to  a  family  savings  ac- 
count unless  such  amount  is  paid  in  cash  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  individual  for  whom 
such  account  is  maintained. 

(2)  Contribution  limits.— 

(Ai  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
contributions  for  any  taxable  year  to  all 
family  savings  accounts; maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  an  individual  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  $2,500,  or 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  compensation 
includible  in  the  individual's  gross  income 
for  such  taxable  year. 

(B)  Married  individuals  piling  joint  re- 
turns—For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)(ii).  in  the  case  of  married  individuals 
filing  a  joint  return  under  section  6013  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  compensation  of  each 
of  such  individuals  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  treated  as  equal  lo  one-half  of  the 
aggregate  compensation  of  both  individuals. 

"(C)  Compensation.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  compensation'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
219(f))  1). 

"(3)  Limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross 
income.— 

"(A)  In  general— No  contribution  may  be 
made  during  a  taxable  year  to  a  family  sav- 
ings account  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayer  if  the  taxpayers  adjusted 
gross  income  excee(is  the  applicable  dollar 
amount. 

"(B)  Applicable  dollar  amount.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  applica- 
ble dollar  amount'  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  filing  a  joint 
return.  $120,000. 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  is  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(a))  or 
who  is  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in 
section  2(b)).  $100,000,  or 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer, 
$60,000. 

■(C)  Special  rule  for  married  individ- 
uals FILING  separate  RETURNS.— In  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return  whose  adjusted  Rro.ss  income  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  dollar  limit,  such 
individual's  adjusted  gross  income  shall  be 
treated  as  exceeding  such  limit  if  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  gross  income  of  such  individ- 
ual and  the  individual's  spouse  exceeds 
$120,000. 

"(D)  Marital  status.— Subparagraph  iC) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  indi\  idual  who  is  not 


treated  as  married  under  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 219'g)(4). 

I  El  Adjusted  gross  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  adjusted 
gross  income'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  .section  219(g)i3)<A). 

"(4)  No  contribution  in  case  of  depend- 
ents—No  coiuribulion  may  be  made  during 
a  taxable  year  to  a  family  savings  account 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
witii  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 151(c)  is  allowable  to  another  taxpayer 
for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  individual's  taxable  year 
begins. 

"(5)  Transfers  permitted.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  a  trustee  of  a  family  savings  account 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual 
to  a  trustee  of  another  family  .savings  ac- 
count maintained  for  the  benefit  of  such  in- 
dividual, such  transfer  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  contribution  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Information  provided— A  trustee 
making  a  transfer  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  to  the  other  trustee 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  requires 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  a  family  savings  account  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Unrelated  business  income.— A 
family  savings  account  shall  be  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  511  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated  business 
income  of  charitable,  etc.  organizations). 

■  (3)  Pooling  arrangements  permitted.— A 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund  consisting  of  family  savings  accounts 
assets  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
this  subtitle  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this  sub- 
title solely  by  reason  of  the  participation  or 
inclusion  in  such  fund  of  assets  of— 

'(A)  a  trust  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501 1 a)  which  is  part  of  a  plan  de- 
.scribed  in  section  401(a).  or 

(B)  an  individual  retirement  plan  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  408(e)(1). 

"(4)  Cessation  of  treatment  as  ac- 
count.— 

"■(A)  In  general.— If  during  any  taxable 
year  of  an  individual  for  whom  a  family  sav- 
ings account  is  maintained  the  requirements 
of  sub.section  (b)  are  not  met  with  respect  to 
such  account,  the  account  shall  cease  to  be 
a  family  savings  account  as  of  the  first  day 
of  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Account  trmted  as  distributing  all 
its  assets.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  lo  be  a  family  savings  account 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first 
day  of  any  taxable  year,  subsection  (e)  shall 
apply  as  if  there  were  a  distribuiion  immedi- 
ately before  the  account  cea-sed  to  be  a 
family  savings  account  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first  day) 
of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on  such  first 
day). 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  DisTRiBtiTioNs. 

"(1)  In  general.  Except  a.s  provided  m 
this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  a  family  savings  account  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
distributee. 

"(2)  Exception  for  earnings  on  contribu- 
tions HELD  LESS  THAN  7  YEARS.- 

(A)  In  general— Any  amount  distributed 
out  of  a  family  savings  account  which  con- 
sists of  earnings  allocable  to  contributions 
made  to  the  account  during  the  7-year 
period  ending  on  the  day  before  such  distri- 


bution shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  distributee  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  distribution  occurs. 

"(B)  10-PERCENT  ADDITIONAL  TAX  ON  EARN- 
INGS ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  HELD  LESS  THAN  3 
YEARS  — 

"(i)  In  GENERAL— If  any  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  consists  of  earnings  al- 
locable to  contributions  made  during  the  3- 
year  period  ending  on  the  day  before  the 
distribution,  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter on  the  distributee  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  distribution  occurs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  earnings. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  distributions  on 
DEATH.— Clause  (II  shall  not  apply  to  distri- 
butions made  to  a  beneficiary  (or  the  estate 
of  the  individual!  on  or  after  the  death  of 
the  individual. 

"(C)  Ordering  rule.  - 

"(i)  FiRST-iN,  FiRST-oirT  RULE. -Distribu- 
tions from  a  family  savings  account  siiall  be 
treated  as  having  been  made— 

"(I)  first  from  the  earliest  contribution 
(and  earnings  allocable  thereto)  remaining 
in  the  account  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and 

"(II)  then  from  other  contributions  (and 
earnings  allocable  thereto)  in  the  order  in 
which  made. 

"(ii)  Allocations  between  contributions 
AND  EARNINGS.— Any  portion  of  a  distribution 
allocated  to  a  contribution  (and  earnings  al- 
locable thereto)  shall  be  treated  as  allocated 
first  to  the  earnings  and  then  to  the  contri- 
bution. 

"(iii)  Allocation  of  earnings —Earnings 
shall  be  allocated  to  a  contribution  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(iv)  Contributions  in  same  year.— Under 
regulations,  all  contributions  made  during 
the  same  taxable  year  may  be  treated  as  1 
contribution  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(3)  Other  amounts  treated  as  distribu- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  dis- 
tributable event— 

"(i)  there  shall  be  treated  as  distributed 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  event 
occurs  to  the  individual  for  whom  the 
family  savings  account  is  maintained  an 
amount  equal  to  the  distributable  amount, 
and 

"(ii)  any  earnings  after  the  date  of  the  dis- 
tributable event  which  (as  determined 
under  regulations)  are  allocable  to  the  dis- 
tributable amount  shall  be  treated  as  dis- 
tributed to  such  individual  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  earned. 

"(B)  Tax  treatment  of  amounts.— 

"(i)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
this  subparagraph,  paragraph  (2)  shall 
apply  to  any  amount  treated  as  distributed 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(ii)  Subsequent  earnings.— Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2).  any  earnings  treat- 
ed as  distributed  under  subparagraph 
(AKii)— 

"(I)  shall  be  included  in  gross  income  in 
the  taxable  year  in  which  treated  as  distrib- 
uted, and 

"(II)  shall  be  subject  to  the  additional  tax 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  for  such  taxable 
year,  except  that  paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  "20  percent"  for  10 
percent'. 

"(iii)  Exception  for  excess  contribu- 
tions.-In  the  case  of  a  distributable  event 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii)  (relating 
to  excess  contributions)  which  occurs  by 
reason    of    a    contribution    not    permitted 


under  subsection  (c)(4).  any  amount  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  gross  income  (or 
any  additional  tax  imposed)  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  (or  imposed  on)  the  taxpay- 
er entitled  to  the  deduction  under  section 
151(c)  for  the  individual  for  whom  the  ac- 
count is  maintained. 

"(iv)  Actual  distributions.— If  any  por- 
tion of  any  distributable  amount  and  any 
earnings  allocable  to  such  amount  are  actu- 
ally distributed  from  the  account  during 
any  taxable  year,  this  paragraph  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  any  earnings  attributable  to 
such  portion  for  periods  following  such  dis- 
tribution. 

"iC»  Distributable  event.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  following  are  distrib- 
utable events: 

(i)  The  use  of  a  family  savings  account 
(or  any  portion  thereof)  as  security  for  a 
loan. 

"iii)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
a  contribution  to  a  family  savings  account  in 
excess  of  the  amount  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (C). 

"(iii)  Any  other  event  lo  the  extent,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of.  or  to 
prevent  abuse  of.  this  section. 

"(D)  Distributable  amount.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  distribut- 
able amount"  means  the  following: 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  distributable  event  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)Ci).  the  amount 
in  the  account  used  as  security  for  a  loan. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  distributable  event 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii),  the 
amount  of  the  excess  contribution. 

■  (iii)  In  any  other  case,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  regulations. 

"(4)  Excess  contributions  returned 
before  due  date  of  return.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  distribution  of  any  contribu- 
tion paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a  family 
.savings  account  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
tribution exceeds  the  amount  allowable 
under  subsection  (c)  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  thereof  if— 

"li)  at  the  lime  of  making  such  contribu- 
tion, the  taxpayer  in  good  faith  believed 
thal- 

"(I)  in  any  case  to  which  subsection  (c)(3) 
applies,  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gro.ss 
income  would  not  exceed  the  applicable 
dollar  limit  under  subsection  (c)(3).  or 

"(II )  in  any  case  to  which  subsection  (c)i4  ) 
applies,  the  individual  for  whom  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  would  not  be  the  de- 
pendent of  any  individual  for  purposes  of 
section  151(c). 

"(ii)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing such  taxable  year,  and 

"(iii)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  earnings  actually  attributa- 
ble lo  such  excess  contribution. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  amount.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion 
of  the  amount  of  the  distribution  which 
does  not  exceed  the  limitation  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  (and  earnings  actually  attributa- 
ble to  such  portion). 

"(C)  Earnings.— Any  earnings  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(iii)  shall  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  individual  for  whom 
the  account  is  established  (or  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (II)  of  subparagraph 
(A)(i).  the  taxpayer  entitled  to  the  deduc- 
tion under  section  151(c))  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  it  is  received. 

"(5)  Transfers.— 


"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  distribution  which  is  a  transfer 
to  which  subsection  (c)(5)  applies. 

"(B)  Contribution  period.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2).  the  family  savings  account 
to  which  any  contributions  are  transferred 
in  a  transfer  to  which  subsection  (c)(5)  ap- 
plies shall  be  treated  as  having  held  such 
contributions  during  any  period  such  contri- 
butions were  held  (or  are  treated  as  held 
under  this  subparagraph)  by  the  account 
from  which  transferred. 

•  '6)  Transfer  of  account  incident  to  di- 
vorce—Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
408(d)(6i  shall  apply  to  a  family  savings  ac- 
count. 

(f )  Other  Rules — 

1 1 )  Disallowance  of  losses.— No  loss 
shall  be  allowed  in  connection  with  a  contri- 
bution to.  or  distribution  from,  a  family  sav- 
ings account. 

"(2)  Distribution  includes  payment.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "dis- 
tribution includes  any  payment  and  the 
term  distributee"  includes  any  payee. 

"i3)  Community  property  laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"i4i  Custodial  accounts.— For  purposes 
of  ihis  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if— 

(A)  the  assets  of  such  account  are  held 
by  a  bank  <as  defined  in  section  408(n)i  or 
such  other  person  who  demonstrates,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that  the 
manner  in  which  such  other  person  will  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 

'B)  the  custodial  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute 
a  family  savings  account  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custo- 
dian of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  thereof. 

"(g)  Reports— The  trustee  of  a  family 
savings  account  shall  make  such  reports  re- 
garding such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
lo  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions (and  the  years  to  which  such  contri- 
butions relate),  distributions,  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
under  regulations.  Such  reports  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  and  furnished  to 
such  individuals  at  such  lime  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
I  h )  Cross  Reference.— 


Kor  laxe.-<  on  prohibited  transactions  involving  a 
family  savin)C!i  account,  see  section 

IST.'i." 

(bi  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions  — 
Section  4975  (relating  to  prohibited  transac- 
tions) is  amended— 

'D  by  inserting  '.  or  a  family  savings  ac- 
count described  in  section  292(b)"  after  "de- 
scribed in  section  408(bi'"  in  subsection 
'e)(l).  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (h) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  imposed  with 
respect  lo  a  family  savings  account  (as  de- 
fined in  section  292(b))."' 

(o  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on 
Family  Savings  Accounts— Section  6693 
(relating  to  failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  account  or  annuities)  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  inserting  "or  a  family  savings  ac- 
coDirr"  after  ■•AirwuiTiBS"  in  the  heading  of 
such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 292(g)  to  file  a  reixirt  regarding  a 
family  savings  account  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  required  by  such  section  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure  unless 
it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause." 

(d)  Common  Funds.— Section  408(e)(6)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Commingling  individual  RETiRfaiENT 

ACCOUNT  AMOUNTS  IN  CERTAIN  COMMON  TRUST 
FUNDS  AND  COMMON   INVrSTMENT  FUNDS,— Any 

common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund  consisting  of  individual  retirement  ac- 
count assets  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  does  not  cease  to  be 
exempt  on  account  of  the  participation  or 
inclusion  of  assets  of — 

"(A)  a  trust  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  which  is  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a).  or 

"(B)  a  family  savings  account  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  292." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Part  XII.  Family  savings  accounts." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  on 
family  savings  accounts"  after  "annuities" 
in  the  item  relating  to  section  6693. 

(f)  ElFFECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1989. 

Section-by-Section  Description  of  the 
Savings  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1990 

Section  I.  This  section  provides  that  the 
short  title  of  the  act  shall  be  the  "Savings 
and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1990." 

Section  101.  This  section  provides  a  deduc- 
tion for  long-term  capital  gains.  When  fully 
pha£ed-in,  the  deduction  is  30  percent  for 
assets  held  at  least  three  years.  20  percent 
for  assets  held  at  least  two  years,  and  10 
percent  for  assets  held  at  least  one  year. 
Special  rules  apply  for  1990  and  1991.  For 
gains  realized  on  or  after  March  15,  1990 
through  December  31,  1990,  the  deduction 
will  be  30  percent  for  assets  held  at  least 
one  year.  For  gains  realized  in  1991,  the  de- 
duction will  be  30  percent  for  assets  held  at 
least  two  years,  and  20  percent  for  assets 
held  at  least  one  year.  Gains  on  collectibles 
will  not  be  eligible  for  the  deduction.  For  in- 
stallment sales  before  March  15.  1990.  re- 
portable gain  attributable  to  paj-ments  re- 
ceived on  or  after  March  15.  1990.  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  deduction.  The  deduction  will 
not  be  allowed  in  computing  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

Section  111.  This  section  provides  that 
gain  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  long-term 
capital  gains  deduction  to  the  extent  of  the 
taxpayer's  prior  depreciation  deductions 
with  respect  to  the  asset.  In  other  words, 
the  full  amount  of  depreciation  deductions 
allowable  to  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  an 
asset  wlU  be  recaptured  as  ordinary  income. 

Section  201.  This  section  provides  an  ex- 
emption from  the  10-percent  addition  to  tax 
for  IRA  distributions  up  to  $10,000,  if  the 
distribution  is  used  by  a  first-time  home 
buyer  to  purchase  or  construct  a  principal 
residence  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  median  home  price  in  geograph- 
ic area  where  the  residence  is  located. 


Section  202.  This  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  family  savings  accounts 
(FSAs).  An  individual  (other  than  depend- 
ent) will  generally  be  permitted  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  FSA  up  to  $2,500  a  year  if  the  indi- 
viduals  adjusted  gross  income  does  not 
exceed  $60,000  ($120,000  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried mdividuals  filing  a  joint  return).  Con- 
tributions to  a  PSA  are  nondeductible. 
Income  earned  in.  and  distributions  from,  a 
FSA  are  excluded  from  gross  income.  How- 
ever, distributions  of  earnings  on  contribu- 
tions held  in  the  FSA  for  less  thain  seven 
years  are  included  in  gross  income  (plus  a 
10-percent  addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of 
earnings  on  contributions  held  in  the  ac- 
count for  less  than  three  years). 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  rise  today  and 
cosponsor  the  President's  initiative  for 
savings  and  growth,  the  Savings  and 
Economic  Growth  Act  of  1990.  I  am 
particularly  supportive  of  the  family 
savings  account,  which  would  allow 
American  families  to  contribute  up  to 
$5,000  per  year  without  suffering  any 
tax  penalty  for  savings. 

This  money  would  be  committed  to 
savings  for  7  years,  but  it  would  allow 
Americans  to  save  for  their  home, 
their  health  costs,  or  their  retirement, 
and  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
provide  for  yourself,  rather  than 
depend  on  the  Federal  Government, 
Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
prospect  for  self-sufficiency  is  the  key 
to  the  President's  proposal— no  mis- 
take about  it,  every  American  would 
like  to  be  self-sufficient  and  this  is  a 
major  step  toward  that  goal. 

Let  me  not  forget  that  there  are  75 
million  Americans  who  now  fall  in  the 
demographic  group  known  as  the  baby 
boomers.  These  people  can  expect  to 
spend  as  many  years  in  retirement  as 
they  will  working.  They  can  also 
expect  to  spend  more  money  paying 
for  retirement.  We  must  face  that  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
support  the  growing  number  of  retir- 
ees on  a  shrinking  number  of  people  in 
the  labor  force.  I  believe  we  are  near- 
ing  the  edge  of  a  payroll  tax  revolt— 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
only  sounded  the  first  alarm. 

Not  only  must  we  move  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  off  of  the  Federal 
budget,  but  we  must  act  now  to  en- 
courage people  to  save  for  their  own 
future  and  not  rely  solely  on  Social  Se- 
curity to  support  them  in  their  golden 
years. 

Self-sufficiency  is  the  primary 
reason  to  support  the  President's  plan, 
but  there  are  other  important  reasons. 
High  on  that  list  is  the  emerging  world 


economy  and  America's  ability  to  com- 
pete. Let  me  quote  the  opening  para- 
graph of  Peter  Drucker's  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  on  January  9,  1990: 

"What  makes  Japan  succeed?"  Is  the  hot- 
test discussion  topic  today.  But  what  few 
mention  is  Japan's  cost  of  capital. 

Mr.  Drucker  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head— it  is  Japan's  cost  of  capital  that 
enables  her  to  continue  to  progress, 
while  America  continues  to  suffer 
massive  trade  and  budget  deficits.  Mr. 
Drucker  points  out  in  his  article  that 
after  World  War  II  Japan  had  one  of 
the  lowest  savings  rates,  until  Joseph 
Dodge— an  economic  adviser  with  the 
American  Occupation  Force— proposed 
exempting  from  all  taxes  the  interest 
earned  on  postal  savings  bank  deposits 
up  to  3  million  yen,  or  about  $8,000,  an 
enormous  amount  in  1950  for  the  aver- 
age Japanese. 

The  liberals  howled,  and  argued  it 
was  a  giveaway  for  the  rich,  but  Prime 
Minister  Ikeda,  the  Finance  Minister 
at  the  time,  pushed  the  legislation 
through.  An  incredible  thing  hap- 
pened. Inflation  disappeared  within 
weeks,  savings  turned  up  and  kept 
climbing,  tax  revenues  rose,  and  prac- 
tically every  Japanese— poor,  middle- 
income,  or  affluent— had  at  least  one 
of  these  accounts  and  many  had  multi- 
ple accounts  in  spite  of  the  limit  of 
one  per  person.  So  that  everyone  can 
read  the  story  of  the  Japanese  eco- 
nomic success  story,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  9,  1990] 

Japan's  Not-So-Secret  Weapon 

(By  Peter  F.  Drucker) 

"What  makes  Japan  succeed?"  is  the  hot- 
test discussion  topic  today.  But  what  few 
mention  is  Japan's  cost  of  capital. 

American  and  other  Western  companies 
pay  between  10%  and  15%  for  money, 
whether  short-term  borrowings,  fixed  debt 
or  equity.  The  large  Japanese  firm  has  been 
paying  5%  at  most.  And  a  capital-cost  ad- 
vantage of  200%  or  300%  is  almost  unbeat- 
able. Neither  "culture"  nor  "structure"— the 
factors  most  often  invoked  to  explain 
Japan's  success— underlie  Japsm's  low  cost 
of  capital.  The  American  Occupation  gave  it 
to  Japan.  40  years  ago. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  the  Japanese 
savings  rate  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Ameri- 
can, and  is,  indeed,  the  developed  world's 
highest.  But  only  a  few  historians  note  that 
before  World  War  II  Japan  had  one  of  the 
lowest  savings  rates  among  major  countries. 
After  Japan's  defeat,  this  rate  plunged  even 
further  and  in  fact  became  a  dissavings  rate, 
with  inflation  and  violent  labor  strife  rapid- 
ly eating  up  whatever  savings  had  survived 
confiscatory  taxation  and  destruction 
during  the  war. 

With  cities  and  factories  largely  reduced 
to  rubble,  the  country  needed  massive  cap- 
ital investment— and  there  was  no  possibili- 
ty to  borrow  abroad  and  no  Marshall  Plan. 
In  this  crisis  the  Americans  brought  in  a 
Detroit  banker,  Joseph  Dodge,  as  the  Occu- 


pations  economic  advLser.  He  decided  that 
only  a  radical  shift  to  an  investment-driven 
economy  could  stave  off  disaster.  He  pro- 
posed a  very  sharp  Increase  in  income-tax 
rates  even  on  fairly  low  Incomes:  to  this  day 
tax  rates,  especially  marginal  rates  on  large 
Incomes,  are  a  good  bit  higher  In  Japan 
than  in  the  U.S.  But  he  also  propo.sed  ex- 
empting from  all  taxes  the  interest  earned 
on  Postal  Savings  Bank  deposits  of  up  to 
three  million  yen  per  person. 

THE  experts  howled 

In  1950,  three  million  yen  was  equal  to 
only  a  little  more  than  $8,000.  Yet  in  1950 
Japan  that  was  an  astronomical  .sum— 25 
times  the  annual  income  of  the  average  Jap- 
anese, and  more  than  any  but  the  top  2%  of 
the  population  earned  in  a  year. 

All  the  experts  howled:  the  Japanese  be- 
cause of  the  horrendous  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  an  already  deficit-wracked  treasury:  the 
Americans  (especially  Washington's  liber- 
al" economists  and  politlcans)  because  of 
the  horrendous  giveaway  to  the  rich.  But 
Dodge  succeeded  In  persuading  a  new, 
young  Japanese  Minister  of  Finance, 
Hayato  Ikeda  (10  years  later  to  become 
prime  minister)  of  the  merits  of  his  plan. 
Ikeda  pushed  It  through  a  skeptical  cabinet 
and  an  openly  hostile  Diet. 

Inflation  disappeared  within  weeks.  Six 
months  later  the  savings  rate  turned  up  and 
kept  on  climbing.  But  tax  revenues  also 
began  to  rise  almost  Immediately.  And  when 
the  tax-exempt  accounts,  having  done  their 
work,  were  finally  scrapped  In  1988,  practi- 
cally every  Japanese -poor.  middle-Income 
or  affluent— had  one.  (Some  had  as  many  as 
20;  the  limit  of  one  account  per  person  was 
ignored.)  And  the  highest  concentration  of 
tax-exempt  accounts  was  among  fairly  low- 
income  earners. 

These  savings  financed  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the 
export  drive.  They  explain  why— almost  un- 
precedented In  economic  history— a  rapidly 
growing  Japan  has  not  had  to  borrow 
abroad.  And,  of  course,  these  tax-free  sav- 
ings explain  Japan's  low-cost  capital  and  the 
tremendous  competitive  edge  it  provided. 

But  that  the  Investment-driven  economy 
worked  in  Japan  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  that  America's  and  Britain's  alternative— 
the  consumption-driven  economy— has  not 
delivered  what  It  promised:  Investment  and 
low  capital  costs.  Yet  the  consumption- 
driven  economy  still  dominates  economic 
theory  and  economic  policy  In  both  the  U  S 
and  the  U.K. 

Despite  their  differences.  Keynesians. 
monetarists  and  supply-slders  all  accept  a 
few  basic  Keynesians  postulates:  'Oversav- 
ing" is  an  ever-present  danger,  causing 
underconsumption  and  depression.  Saving 
should  therefore  not  be  encouraged  and 
might  even  be  penalized  safely.  If  consump- 
tion drives  the  economy,  the  necessary  and 
productive  investment  will  take  care  of 
Itself.  Rising  consumption  will  create 
demand  for  new  and  profitable  production 
and  productive  capacity.  It  will  act  as  the 
"multiplier"  for  investment.  Postering  and 
promoting  consumption  will  thus  automati- 
cally generate  both  rising  incomes  and  high 
capital  formation. 

That  there  are  serious  flaws  In  these  pos- 
tulates was  Immediately  noted  by  such  emi- 
nent mld-19308  economists  as  Lionel  Bob- 
bins at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Joseph  Schumpeter  at  Harvard. 

No  over-saving,  they  showed,  had  ever 
been  documented.  Nor  U  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that,  as  John  Maynard  Keynes  as- 
serted,  oversaving  had  caused  the  Great 
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Depression.  Worse.  Keynes's  own  theory 
rules  out  the  multiplier  on  which  his  con- 
sumption-driven economy  depends.  For  at 
the  heart  of  all  of  Keynes  Is  the  postulate 
that  businessmen  will  invest  only  if  they 
have  "confidence."  which  in  Keyneslan 
theory  is  a  function  of  low  interest  rates 
and  low  costs  of  capital.  To  play  down 
.saving,  let  alone  to  discourage  It.  must  drive 
up  interest  rate.s  and  thus  undermine  confi 
dence. 

The  consumption-driven  economy  tri- 
umphed—though mainly  in  English-speak 
ing  countries- because  It  perfectly  fitted  the 
political  mood  of  the  postwar  period.  To  pe 
nalize  saving  soaks  the  rich."  And  to  pro 
mote  consumption  'spreads  the  wealth" 
Politically,  Keynes  himself  was  pretty  much 
what  we  now  call  a  "neo-conservatlve  "  (then 
called  a  'Liberal  "  with  a  capital  L).  He  had 
nothing  but  biting  contempt  for  Progres- 
sives and  "bleeding  hearts. "  Yet.  In  superb 
irony,  the  Progressives  accepted  his  theories 
and  gave  them  dominance.  These  theories 
bestowed  legitimacy  on  their  political 
agenda. 

By  now  we  know,  however,  that  to  pro- 
mote saving  does  not  favor  the  rich.  Any 
country  that  has  given  a  tax  exemption  or 
tax  deferment  to  saving  has  had  the  same 
experience  as  Japan:  Middle-  and  lower- 
Income  earners  take  the  most  sulvantage  of 
these  opportunities.  This  has,  for  instance, 
been  the  experience  with  whatever  meager 
tax  deferments  have  been  offered  for  saving 
in  the  U.S.  (e.g.  In  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts or  In  Keogh  plans). 

We  also  know  that  a  consumption-driven 
economy  does  not  "spread  the  wealth."' 
There  is  far  more  equality  of  income  In  In 
vestment-driven  Japan  than  in  consump- 
tion-driven America  or  Britain.  In  addition, 
though  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  still 
refuses  to  accept  this,  tax  revenues  are 
higher  within  a  few  years  when  saving  is  fa- 
vored. 

We  have  learned  in  the  40  years  since 
Joseph  Dodge  that  nothing  works  as  well  in 
a  developed  country  as  legalized  tax-avoid- 
ance. His  tax-exempt  accounts  In  Japan  paid 
laughably  low  interest— never  more  than  2% 
a  year.  Yet  the  Japanese  could  not  get 
enough  of  them.  The  money  savings  in 
America's  IRAs  and  in  Its  Keogh  Plans  for 
the  self-employed  are  often  more  nominal 
than  real.  Yet  they  are  always  highly  popu- 
lar. And  as  attorneys  and  accountants  will 
attest,  people  rush  Into  the  most  dubious 
"tax  shelters  "  just  because  they  want  to 
beat  the  tax  collector. 


THE  "INCIDENCE  "  OF  TAXATION 


We  know,  in  other  words,  how  to  jack  up 
America's  dismal  savings  rate  and  how  to 
bring  down  America's  prohibitively  high 
cost  of  caplUl.  It  is  less  a  matter  of  the  level 
than  of  the  "incidence  "  of  taxation— which 
Is  economists'  doubletalk  for  a  chance  legal- 
ly to  avoid  taxes.  And  we  also  know  that 
Keynes  was  right  when  he  said  that  high 
costs  of  capital  destroy  "confidence"  and  In- 
hibit investment.  Pew  Investments  will  earn 
enough  to  repay  caplUl  cost  of  15%— but 
many  can  easily  earn  5%.  which  is  what  the 
Japanese  pay. 

There  are  Indeed  profound  differences  be- 
tween Japan's  society  and  the  West,  espe- 
cially the  U.S.  But  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  West  as  a  whole  can 
do  about  whatever  Japanese  differences 
there  are.  We  can,  however,  do  quite  a  bit  to 
get  rid  of,  or  at  least  to  assuage,  the  enor- 
mous competitive  disadvantage  we  suffer 
vls-a-vls  the  Japanese  through  our  prohibi- 
tive cost  of  capital.  It  is  not  "structural":  It 


is  the  result  of  an  Inadequate  savings  rate 
caused  In  the  main  by  our  clinging  to  the 
belief  In  the  consumption-driven  economy 
against  our  own  experience  and  against  all 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
pass  a  proven  winner— proven  In 
Japan— and  lets  pass  the  President's 
family  savings  account.  Let  us  take 
notice  of  what  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  called  the  "most  Important 
long-term  issue  that  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  policy  makers",  the  Na- 
tion's low  savings  rate.  Let  us  pass 
what  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
called  the  best  tax -advantaged  account 
that  would  be  available  to  Americans- 
the  family  savings  account. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  President's 
Savings  and  Ek:onomic  Growth  Act. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  deal 
with  two  of  the  serious  economic  con- 
cerns facing  America:  Our  high  cost  of 
capital  and  our  low  national  savings 
rate.  In  combination,  these  factors 
make  it  difficult  for  American  busi- 
nesses to  raise  the  patient  capiUl 
which  we  all  recognize  is  essential  for 
long-term  economic  growth. 

America's  economic  leadership  is  due 
to  the  ingenuity  and  innovation  of  our 
industry.  However,  those  very  qualities 
are  being  stifled  by  a  decline  in  equity 
capital  and  dangerous  pressures  from 
a  few  large  investors  for  short  term 
earnings.  Such  demands  can  only  be 
met  at  the  expense  of  investments  in 
research  and  product  development 
which  do  not  pay  off  in  the  current 
quarter  or  year. 

The  President's  plan  will  address 
this  problem  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
lowering  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  for 
long-term  investors,  the  legislation 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  precisely  that 
patient  capital  which  is  necessary  for 
continued  competitiveness.  Second,  by 
targeting  incentives  for  long-term  sav- 
ings at  precisely  those  low  and  moder- 
ate income  families  who  find  it  hard- 
est to  put  money  aside,  this  legislation 
will  raise  our  private  saving  to  levels 
now  attained  by  our  competitors. 

The  President's  capital  gains  initia- 
tive would  reduce  the  maximum  indi- 
vidual capital  gains  tax  rate  from  33 
percent  currently  to  just  below  20  per- 
cent on  capital  assets  held  for  at  least 
3  years.  Taxes  may  not  be  the  only 
reason  that  the  cost  of  capital  in 
Japan  is  approximately  one-half  what 
it  is  in  America,  but  the  double  tax- 
ation of  savings  at  ordinary  Income 
rates  is  a  real  incentive  for  American 
taxpayers  to  borrow  and  consume  cur- 
rently, rather  than  invest  for  the 
future. 

In  addition,  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  America  have  lost 
the  habit  of  saving.  Our  national  sav- 
ings rate  fell  to  18th  out  of  21  industri- 
al nations  in  the  1980's  although  busi- 
ness savings  remained  constant.  One 
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reason  is  the  double  tax  which  makes 
current  consumption  less  expensive 
than  savins  for  the  future.  Another  is 
that  our  tax  laws  penalize  saving 
unless  the  funds  are  untouched  until 
retirement.  Yet  many  famUies  cannot 
afford  to  lock  in  money  for  retirement 
that  they  could  use  to  meet  more  im- 
mediate needs. 

The  President's  plan  addresses  this 
problem  In  two  ways:  First,  it  allows 
the  use  of  individual  retirement  sav- 
ings for  the  purchase  of  a  first  home— 
the  largest  purchase  that  a  young 
family  will  make.  Now,  those  moder- 
ate-income families  who  are  saving  for 
a  downpayment  can  take  advantage  of 
a  deductible  IRA.  and  in  addition,  de- 
velop the  habit  of  making  these  con- 
tributions every  year. 

Second,  families  earning  less  than 
$120,000  per  year  will  be  encouraged 
to  begin  saving  and  investing  on  a 
long-term  basis  in  a  family  savings  ac- 
count. The  earnings  on  funds  contrib- 
uted to  these  accounts  are  exempt 
from  current  taxation  and  will  become 
permanently  tax  exempt  if  they  are 
not  withdrawn  for  at  least  7  years. 

The  resulting  increase  in  family  sav- 
ings will  increase  the  pool  of  private 
capital  available  to  American  business. 
enabling  it  to  expand,  create  jobs  and 
compete  in  world  markets.  This  en- 
hanced productivity  will  enable  new 
generations  of  Americans  to  realize 
the  American  dream:  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Packwood  is  introducing  the 
President's  capital  gains  and  family 
savings  account  proposals,  which  were 
contained  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  President's  proposal  is  timely. 
More  importantly,  it  opens  a  debate 
we  need  to  have  in  this  country  about 
how  America  maintains  a  competitive 
edge  in  an  increasingly  global  econo- 
my. 

What  is  at  risk.  Mr.  President,  is  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world.  What 
is  at  risk  is  the  creation  of  those  good 
jobs  at  good  wages  we  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  last  campaign.  How  we 
address  the  crisis  in  savings  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  can  maintain 
a  rising  standard  of  living  and  a  socie- 
ty of  economic  opportunity  in  which 
all  can  participate. 

The  issue  of  savings  and  investment 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  debate. 

UJS.  investment  in  productive  cap- 
ital, as  a  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product  [GDPl.  Is  the  lowest  of  the 
major  industrial  countries.  The  U.S. 
net  investment  rate  [NIRl  in  1987  was 
4.9  percent  of  GDP.  In  that  same  year, 
two  major  competitors  registered 
much  higher  rates  of  savings— 6.9  per 
cent  for  West  Germany  and  15  percent 
for  Japan.  Those  figures  are  not  a  1- 
year  aberration.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  lagged  behind  West 
Germany.  Japan,  and  other  industrial 
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countries  over  the  past  two  decades  in 
savings.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  mere 
coincidence  that  American  productivi- 
ty and  income  growth  have  lagged  as 
well. 

Our  low  national  savings  rate  meaiis 
America  must  borrow  more  of  its  in- 
vestment capital  from  abroad.  Conse- 
quently. American  companies  face  rel- 
atively higher  costs  of  capital  than 
their  competitors.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  found  that  capital  costs  in  the 
United  States  range  from  50  percent 
to  130  percent  higher  than  capital 
costs  in  Germany  or  Japan. 

A  primary  cause  of  high-capital  costs 
and  low-investment  rates  in  the 
United  States  is  the  low  level  of  net 
national  savings  [NNSl.  A  moment  ago 
I  cited  net  national  investment  statis- 
tics to  demonstrate  how  little  this 
country  is  investing  compared  to  our 
competitors.  We  save  less  than  any  of 
the  other  developed  countries.  Even 
more  worrisome  is  the  reality  that  we 
are  investing  more  than  we  save.  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  in  contrast,  save 
much  more  than  they  invest— 11.4  per- 
cent NNS  versus  6.9  percent  NIR  for 
West  Germany.  18.4  percent  NNS 
versus  15  percent  NIR  for  Japan.  The 
United  States  numbers:  2.4  percent 
NNS  versus  4.9  percent  NIR. 

What  this  means  is  the  United 
States  is  critically  dependent  on  for- 
eign capital  to  sustain  an  already 
anemic  level  of  investment,  the  pros- 
pects for  healthy  long-term  growth 
are  poor  even  at  current  investment 
levels,  subsidized  as  they  are  if  you 
will  by  foreign  investment.  If  foreign 
Investors  refuse  to  continue  financing 
the  increasing  debts  of  consumers, 
business  and  the  Government  in  the 
United  States,  we  will  be  faced  with 
catastrophically  high  interest  rates, 
lack  of  credit,  more  financial  failures 
and  potentially  dire  consequences.  We 
clearly  have  to  find  a  way  to  improve 
the  accumulation  of  net  national  sav- 
ings in  this  country.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  an  important  step  to 
open  this  debate. 

As  I  noted  earlier.  I  welcome  the 
President's  focus  on  this  issue.  The 
President's  proposal  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  certainly  a  major 
improvement  over  his  proposal  of  last 
year.  The  President's  1989  capital 
gains  proposal  only  applied  to  stocks 
and  bonds  held  by  individuals.  Fur- 
ther, it  did  not  contain  a  savings  com- 
ponent. But  improved  though  this  new 
proposal  is,  my  view  is  that  it  still 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 

The  President's  capital  gains  propos- 
al this  year  applies  to  all  capital 
assets,  except  collectibles,  held  by  indi- 
viduals. In  my  opinion,  there  are  two 
important  ways  the  President's  capital 
gains  proposal  can  be  improved  even 
more. 

First,  the  President's  plan  does  not 
include    an    indexing    component.    It 


should  and  must.  Most  economists 
would  agree  that  a  capital  gains  differ- 
ential Is  essential  to  promoting  sav- 
ings, entrepreneurial  activity,  risky  in- 
vestment in  new  products  and  process- 
es, and  industries  that  will  help  keep 
America  competitive  and  economically 
strong.  A  capital  gains  differential 
clearly  addresses  the  risk  factor.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  address  long  term  in- 
flation. That  can  only  be  addressed 
through  an  indexing  provision. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  an 
individual  gets  a  30-percent  exclusion 
if  they  hold  property  for  3  years.  10 
years  or  even  20  years.  In  fact,  the 
longer  an  individual  holds  property, 
the  more  they  are  penalized  by  infla- 
tion. A  capital  gains  exclusion  which 
does  not  contain  an  indexing  compo- 
nent actually  encourages  "churning." 
Investments  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  the  best  rate  of  net 
return  and  any  smart  investor  will 
clearly  take  into  account  inflation  in 
calculating  net  return.  The  President's 
proposal  fails  to  provide  a  real  incen- 
tive for  long  term  investment. 

Another  point  on  which  economists 
generally  agree  is  that  tax  liabilities 
should  be  imposed  on  the  basis  of  read 
economic  income.  During  periods  of 
inflation,  nominal  gains  or  losses  on 
sales  of  capital  assets  will  reflect  infla- 
tionary increases  in  the  value  of  prop- 
erty which  do  not  represent  real 
changes  in  economic  value.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  overstates  capital 
gains— or  understates  capital  losses— to 
the  extent  of  inflation  during  the  time 
an  investor  holds  the  property  before 
it  is  sold. 

Proponents  of  a  capital  gains  differ- 
ential often  justify  their  position  as  a 
means  to  offset  inflation.  This  purpose 
is  served,  but  only  sporadically.  The 
effects  of  inflation  accumulate  over 
time,  yet  the  President's  proposal  does 
not  vary  the  tax  rate  after  the  proper- 
ty is  held  for  over  3  years.  Clearly  this 
is  the  wrong  result.  If  I  had  to  choose 
between  capital  gains  indexing  and  a 
capital  gains  differential  I  would 
choose  indexing. 

While  I  can  support  the  principle  of 
a  capital  gains  differential.  I  would 
have  deep  reservations  about  doing  so 
without  the  inclusion  of  indexing.  Per- 
haps there  is  middle  ground  in  a  com- 
promise where  taxpayers  have  a 
choice  of  indexing  the  cost  basis  of 
their  property  or  a  capital  gains  differ- 
ential. Senator  Packwood's  capital 
gains  proposal  of  last  year  contained 
what  I  thought  was  an  elegant  com- 
promise of  a  different  kind  and  includ- 
ed both  provisions.  Indexing  should  be 
a  part  of  any  package  considered  by 
Congress  this  year. 

One  point  that  needs  exploration 
and.  I  believe,  emphasis  is  that  little 
has  been  written  about  the  connection 
between  savings  rates  and  returns  to 
investment.    Commonsense.    however. 


tells  us  that  there  must  be  a  powerful 
and  necessary  connection.  If  the 
return  to  the  "saver"  is  low  because 
the  saver's  money  cannot  be  invested 
safely  or  profitably,  the  "saver"  may 
decide  to  become  a  "consumer"  in- 
stead. If  it  is  true  that  the  high  cost  of 
U.S.  capital  makes  many  investments 
too  risky  or  improfitable,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  targetted  tax  efforts,  such  as 
reducing  taxation  of  capital  gains,  will 
give  savers  better  returns  and  increase 
the  national  savings  rate.  What  is  ap- 
parently unexplored  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  enhancing  investment  re- 
turns compared  to  direct  savings  in- 
centives such  as  IRA's  and  any  syner- 
gy between  combining  both  approach- 
es. Our  government  could  maybe  make 
better  public  policy  decisions  if  such 
information  was  available  and  shared 
with  the  Congress. 

My  second  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's capital  gains  proposal  is  that  it 
only  applies  to  individuals,  and  doesn't 
apply  to  corporations.  The  fundamen- 
tal tenet  of  tax  policy  is  that  the  form 
of  ownership  should  not  materially 
impact  the  tax  rate  of  a  transaction. 
When  we  think  about  corporations,  we 
normaUy  think  about  the  corporations 
whose  stock  is  traded  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. However,  that  really  isn't  the 
case. 

We  know  that  after  the  1986  tax 
reform  bill,  there  was  a  major  shift  in 
ownership  form.  Many  small  oper- 
I  ations  changed  from  corporate  owner- 
ship to  either  sub-S  or  partnership 
forms  of  ownership.  My  fear  is  that 
there  are  lots  of  small  businesses  out 
there  who  didn't  receive  good  tax 
advice  and  therefore  did  not  make  the 
change.  If  and  when  they  decide  to 
sell  their  businesses,  they  are  going  to 
find  out  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
I  capital  gains. 

Let  me  give  an  example:  A  couple 

owns  the  comer  grocery  store.  They 

decide  to  retire  and  sell  the  building. 

The  only  problem  is  that  when  they 

I  set  up  their  business  years  ago.  they 

I  set  up  a  corporation,  and  the  corpora- 

I  tion  owns  the  building.  Now  they  want 

to  sell  the  building,  and  they  find  out 

they  are  not  entitled  to  capital  gains. 

I  It's  hard  to  see  how  this  meets  any 

I  fairness  test.   We   need   a  clear  and 

I  better  understanding  of  who  we  are 

I  impacting  and  how  when  we  do  not  in- 

I  elude  corporations. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  the  Presi- 

Ident's  family  savings  accoimt  is  clearly 

la  step  in  the  right  direction.  Over  the 

Inext  few  months,  there  will  be  hear- 

Jings  on  the  extent  to  which  his  pro- 

Iposal   will   increase  savings.   While   I 

Ihave  questions  and  intend  to  explore 

Iwhether  this  is  the  best  means  to  in- 

Icrease  savings,  I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

|Mr.  President,  that  I  think  this  new 

proposal  is  a  vast  improvement  over 

last  year,  and  that  I  welcome  it  and 

[look    forward    to    working    with    the 

president  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
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nance  Committee  to  put  together  the 
best  possible  package  that  will  encour- 
age savings  and  investment. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2072.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
nationally  significant  places  in  Ameri- 
can labor  history;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

STUDY  OF  SIGNinCAirT  PLACES  IH  AMKBJCAlf 
LABOR  HISTORY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  sites 
significant  to  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  The  impact  of 
the  labor  movement  on  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  workers  has  been  enor- 
mous. Its  influence  starts  with  pay- 
checks and  job  security  for  union 
members  in  every  State,  and  reaches 
here  to  Washington,  where  their  uni- 
fied voice  draws  notice.  I  should  men- 
tion that  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  disin- 
terested party;  at  16  I  walked  into  the 
old  National  Can  Co.  in  Queens  and 
joined  the  Steelworkers. 

There  is  much  history  to  the  labor 
movement.  In  1799,  the  Franklin  Ty- 
pographical Society  of  Journeymen 
Printers  of  New  York  formulated  a 
complete  wage  scale  and  went  on 
strike  to  enforce  it.  In  these  early 
years,  such  organizations  dissolved 
once  their  goal  was  accomplished. 

There  are  sites  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  deserve  recognition  for  the 
events  they  witnessed.  The  birthplaces 
of  leaders  such  as  William  Sylvis,  a 
Philadelphia  ironworker  who  founded 
the  National  Union  of  Iron  Molders  in 
1859  and  the  National  Labor  Union  in 
1866,  for  example.  Or  the  home  of 
Samuel  Gompers.  who  founded  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions,  which  became  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  was 
its  president  for  37  years. 

There  are  the  sites  of  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  unions  that  came  to  be 
household  names,  such  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in 
1890.  And  there  are  sites  that  have 
largely  been  forgotten,  but  still  have 
their  place  in  history,  such  as  Tyr- 
onza,  AR,  where  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers  Union  formed  during  the  De- 
pression. 

There  are  also  the  sites  of  strikes, 
some  of  which  are  known  for  their  vio- 
lent outcomes.  They  were,  in  a  real 
sense,  battlefields  in  the  fight  for  fair 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Hay- 
market  Square  in  Chicago,  where 
workers  met  in  1886  to  protest  police 
actions  against  strikers,  for  example.  A 
bomb  went  off,  several  people  died, 
and  seven  labor  leaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Or  the  1917  strike  led 
by  the  Wobblies  in  the  copper  mines 
of  Bist>ee,  AZ  that  ended  when  the 
sheriff  and  1,800  deputies  deported 
1,200  strikers  to  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  President,  these  events  form  a 
vital  part  of  American  history.  Some 
do  not  get  the  recognition  they  de- 
serve, and  their  educational  potential 
is  being  overlooked  or  ignored. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  history  of  worker  organizations, 
unions,  and  strikes,  of  the  impacts  of 
industrial  and  technological  change, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  American 
labor  movement  to  American  history. 
The  study  will  identify,  evaluate,  and 
nominate  to  be  National  Historic 
Landmarks  those  districts,  sites,  and 
buUdings  that  best  Illustrate  or  com- 
memorate American  Labor  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done.  This  part  of  our  historic 
landscape  should  be  recognized  and 
preserved.  The  nearly  17  million  union 
members  in  this  country  testify  to  the 
impact  of  the  labor  movement.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort  to 
preserve  its  history.* 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Moyhihah,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2074.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  a  Lake 
Champlain   Program   Office,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  I>ublic  Works. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIK  SPECIAL  DESIGHATIOR  ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  very  impor- 
tant bill  entitled  the  "Lake  Champlain 
Special  Designation  Act."  I  am  joined 
in  introducing  this  act  by  the  entire 
Vermont  delegation  Senator  Leahy,  as 
well  as  Representative  Suth.  We 
have  worked  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  Moynihah  and 
D'Amato  and  Representative  Mabtim 
from  New  York  and  we  stand  together 
on  the  importance  of  this  bill.  A  simi- 
lar bill  will  soon  be  introduced  on  the 
House  side  by  Representatives  Smith 
and  Martin  as  weU. 

Protection  of  Lake  Champlain,  one 
of  the  most  precious  fresh  water  lakes 
in  the  world,  has  increasingly  become 
a  challenge  as  population  continues  to 
grow  dramatically  in  the  basin  area. 
Various  types  of  point  and  nonpoint 
source  pollution  threaten  the  health 
of  the  lake  and  surrounding  wetlands. 
In  addition,  the  lake  is  a  target  of  air 
toxics  emanating  from  various  sources 
across  the  Nation.  Toxics  in  harmful 
amounts  are  finding  their  way  to  the 
Lake— crippling  the  natural  systems 
and  posing  a  real  threat  to  the  health 
of  the  people  and  wildlife  in  the  basin. 

Finding  solutions  to  these  problems 
win  require  broad-based  participation 
by  the  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  as  well  as  the  public 
and  other  concerned  interest  groups. 
The  bin  t)efore  you  today  directs  the 
Eiivironmental  Protection  Agency  to 
convene  a  Lake  Champlain  Manage- 
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ment  Conference.  The  conference  will 
bring  the  appropriate  Federal,  State. 
and  local  bodies  together  to  develop  a 
plan  of  action  for  protecting  this  valu- 
able resource.  Through  building  upon 
on-going  activities,  I  believe  we  can  ef- 
fectively address  the  critical  problems 
facing  the  lake. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
Lake  Champlain.  The  lake  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  eastern  shore  by  the 
wild  Green  Mountains  running  the 
fuU  length  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Those  who  like  the  famous  Long  Trail 
crossing  the  peaks  of  these  mountains, 
are  rewarded  with  a  simply  breathtak- 
ing view  of  the  lake.  On  the  Western 
shore  stands  the  rural  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  to  the  North  is  the  Ca- 
nadian border  which  cuts  across  the 
lake  providing  an  international  flavor. 

Besides  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
lake,  which  draws  thousands  of  visi- 
tors a  year,  it  is  also  rich  in  historical 
and  economic  value.  Since  Samuel  De 
Champlain's  visit  in  1609,  the  lake  has 
been  the  witness  to  major  battles  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  again  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Following  that  war, 
the  lake  became  a  main  link  for  trade 
to  and  from  the  northeastern  region 
of  this  Nation.  Few  are  aware  that 
Lake  Champlain  is  part  of  the  inter- 
coastal  waterway.  Large  ships  travel 
up  the  Hudson  River  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  cormecting  New  York 
City  to  Montreal. 

In  addition  to  beauty,  historical  and 
economic  importance  the  lake  is  uti- 
lized for  a  myriad  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities including  fishing,  boating,  and 
swimming.  The  lake  has  always  been 
abundant  with  various  plants  and  ani- 
mals—but we  are  beginning  to  see 
problems  in  this  area. 

Lake  Champlain  is  the  sixth  biggest 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  Nation.  The 
lake  is  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  drain- 
age basin  and  shares  many  liminologi- 
cal  features  with  its  Western  Great 
Lake  cousins.  These  six  lakes  of  the 
same  drainage  basin,  share  similar  eco- 
systems, uses,  demands,  economic  im- 
portance, beauty— and  unfortunately, 
viilnerability  to  environmental 
threats. 

Lake  Champlain.  like  the  Great 
Lakes,  is  threatened  from  various 
types  of  pollution.  Toxic  pollution  is 
particularly  troublesome  to  me. 

EPA  has  concluded  on  several  occa- 
sions that  uncontrolled  air  toxics  pose 
substantial  risks— in  one  case  the  risk 
of  cancer  is  estimated  at  3  in  10  for 
maximum  exposed  individuals.  In  ad- 
ditional data  released  by  EPA  on  toxic 
release— the  data  showed  that  manu- 
facturing industries  released  2.7  billion 
pounds  of  toxic  air  pollutants.  If  you 
combine  these  findings  with  findings 
in  a  recent  report  on  the  Great  Lakes 
issued  by  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion you  begin  to  see  the  severe  dan- 
gers these  toxics  are  imposing  on  the 
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lake    and    effected    population.    The 
report  stated  that: 

The  presence  of  toxic  contaminants  ear- 
ned by  the  air  to  humans  and  wildlife,  to 
growing  crops,  and  water  are  worrisome.  An- 
glers are  warned  not  to  eat  large  lake  trout 
caught  in  Lake  Superior;  the  fish  are  con- 
taminated by  PCBs  deposited  in  the  lake 
from  the  atmosphere. 
The  report  further  states  that: 
Within  the  human  population,  health 
risks  are  elevated  for  those  living  in  areas 
with  polluted  air  and  contaminated  ground- 
water. Even  more  important,  there  may  be 
subtle  effects  on  human  health  that  have 
gone  largely  undetected  stemming  from  con- 
taminants in  the  food  web.  Certain  identifi- 
able subgroups  of  the  population  appear  to 
be  at  elevated  risk  of  exposure.  These  in- 
clude human  embryos,  infants,  and  children 
who  have  bioaccumulated  substantial  quan- 
tities of  toxic  chemicals  that  exist  in  fish 
and  waterfowl.  Preliminary  studies  suggest 
that  the.se  subtle  effects  may  be  far  more 
significant  among  at-ri.sk  populations  than 
cancer  and  gross  physical  defects.  The  need 
for  'more  data"  Is  urgent. 

According  to  one  of  the  major  au- 
thors of  the  report.  Dr.  Theo  Colborn 
of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  data 
released  in  this  report  can  generally  be 
extrapolated  to  other  large  fresh 
water  lakes  including  Lake  Champlain. 
And  in  fact,  both  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont have  issued  health  advisories  as 
a  result  of  PCB  contamination  of  the 
flesh  of  certain  species  of  fish  taken 
from  the  lake.  We  must  begin  immedi- 
ately addressing  this  toxic  problem. 

At  a  recent  field  hearing  held  in  Ver- 
mont by  myself  and  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  on  the  condition  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, three  important  factors  were 
stated  by  the  experts  testifying.  The 
first  factor  was  that  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  water,  biota,  and  sediments 
in  the  lake  by  toxic  materials  is  an 
area  of  serious  concern.  The  second 
fact  was  that  the  monitoring  system  of 
the  lake  is  inadequate.  Finally,  those 
testifying  pointed  out  that  very  little 
is  known  in  this  toxic.  Efforts  to  gen- 
erate data  must  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately. 

All  of  these  factors  would  be  ad- 
dressed through  the  management  con- 
ference convened  and  other  provisions 
in  this  bill. 

The  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
York  along  with  Quebec,  have  realized 
that  without  a  concerted  cooperative 
effort,  restoring  and  maintaining  the 
lake's  quality  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve. 

They  have  worked  hard  to  begin  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  the  lake  and 
recently  issued  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding signed  by  the  Governors 
of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  Quebec,  basically  establishes  a 
forum  for  cooperative  management  of 
the  lake. 

A  second  document  entitled  "The 
Framework  for  the  Vermont— New 
York  Work  Plan  on  Lake  Champlain" 
was  introduced  by  the  two  States  and 
is  intended  as  an  initial  draft  of  a  work 


plan  mandated  in  the  MOU.  This  work 
plan  will  identify  goals  and  objectives 
and  serve  as  a  framework  for  issue 
identification. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  States,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined—and I  believe  the  "Lake 
Champlain  Special  Designation  Act"— 
through  the  management  conference 
which  provides  for  significant  State 
input  will  do  that. 

The  citizens  in  the  Northeast  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  addressing 
the  pollution  problems  facing  the  lake. 
However,  they  cannot  do  this  without 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
provision  to  further  the  protection  of 
what  is  truly  an  American  treasure. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  in  the  middle  of  a  historic 
debate  over  the  clean  Air  Act.  At  long 
last  we  are  raising  envirormiental  and 
health  issues  that  affect  every  State— 
every  American— and  indeed,  every  in- 
dividual on  this  planet. 

Today.  I  join  my  friend  and  fellow 
Vermonter.  Jim  Jeffords,  to  introduce 
an  important  correlative  to  this  legis- 
lation—the Lake  Champlain  Special 
Designation  Act. 

With  this  legislation.  Senator  Jef- 
fords truly  succeeds  his  predecessor, 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  as  Vermont's  voice 
of  reason  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Lake  Cham- 
plain has  no  greater  champion  than 
Jim  Jeffords,  and  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  Vermonters  and  New 
Yorkers  who  share  this  common 
border,  in  addition  to  thousands  of 
tourists  who  visit  our  States  every 
year. 

And  both  of  us  thank  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN— whose  early  support  for  this 
effort  got  the  States  working  together 
for  the  bill  we  see  today.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han's  cosponsorship  of  this  important 
legislation  is  both  in  name  and  effort. 
We.  on  opposite  shores,  owe  him  grati- 
tude for  unifying  our  efforts, 

Mr.  President.  Vermont  gets  its 
name  from  the  Green  Mountains— but 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Champlain 
that  mark  our  western  border  also  sets 
our  State  apart  from  all  others. 

Unfortunately,  these  blue  waters 
have  been  clouded  by  many  forms  of 
pollution— from  domestic  wastes  and 
detergent  residue,  to  agricultural  run- 
off and  industrial  contaminants. 

Less  than  15  years  ago,  Martin  John- 
son, a  resident  of  Plainfield,  VT,  a  hy- 
draulics engineer  who  served  as  our 
secretary  of  environment,  took  a  grade 
school  survey  of  children's  impressions 
of  our  rivers  and  streams. 

He  asked  one  class  to  describe  what 
streams  and  rivers  were  used  for. 

One  youngster  answered  simply:  "To 
carry  away  our  garbage." 
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For  years.  Lake  Champlain  has  fit 
into  that  category.  Today,  years  later, 
we  have  legislation  to  finally  begin  the 
reclamation  process.  We  will  direct 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  environmental  degradation 
that  despoils  this  majestic  lake. 

This  may  be  our  last,  best  hope  to 
save  our  lake.  It's  not  the  Lake  Erie  of 
the  early  1970's— but  then  again,  its 
not  the  Lake  Champlain  I  knew  as  a 
child,  either. 

The  bill  we  introduce  has  four  main 
components: 

First,  it  convenues  a  lake  manage- 
ment conference  within  90  days  from 
the  date  this  bill  becomes  law.  It  will 
bring  together  and  coordinate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  involved  in 
restoring,  conserving,  and  managing 
Lake  Champlain.  This  will  include  in- 
terested citizens  from  Vermont  and 
New  York.  The  conferees  will  have  21 
months  to  produce  a  5-year  pollution 
prevention,  control,  and  restoration 
plan  for  the  lake. 

Second,  Federal  agencies  will  be 
given  comprehensive  pollution  preven- 
tion and  control  initiatives  to  clean  up 
the  lake. 

Third,  a  research  program  will  be  es- 
tablished to  monitor,  inventory,  and 
research  Lake  Champlain  water  qual- 
ity and  develop  pollution  prevention 
strategies. 

Fourth,  a  Federal-State  cost-sharing 
arrangement  will  be  established  for 
the  first  time.  Vermont  and  New  York 
have  committed  resources  to  help 
clean  up  Lake  Champlain.  However, 
they  can  not  go  it  alone.  The  cost- 
share  program  will  allow  each  State  to 
apply,  together  or  alone,  for  financial 
assistance  that  will  allow  them  to  com- 
plete local  projects  more  rapidly. 

Our  bill  will  not  add  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  the  Great  Lakes  chain.  We 
looked  at  this  possibility  carefully  and 
concluded  that  Lake  Champlain  will 
be  better  off  under  a  special  designa- 
tion of  its  own— drawing  the  best  from 
a  variety  of  programs,  and  not  pitting 
our  lake  against  other  priorities  in  a 
quest  for  a  diminishing  pool  of  funds. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Democrat 
or  Republican  issue.  I  am  delighted 
that  Senators  Jeffords.  Moynihan. 
D'Amato,  and  I  share  the  same  press- 
ing concern  over  the  health  of  this 
lake.  With  Senators  Jeffords  and 
Moynihan  on  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  Senator  D'Amato  and  me  on 
Appropriations,  I  look  forward,  with 
confidence,  to  the  success  of  this 
effort  which  residents  of  both  States 
want  to  see  accomplished  after  too 
many  years  of  neglect. 

We  now  understand  that  the  im- 
mense oceans  themselves  are  not 
immune  from  the  damage  that  man 
can  do.  This  lovely  lake  is  far  small- 
er—far more  vulnerable— but  as  price- 
less to  us  as  the  ocean  shores  to  our 
neighbors  from  Maine  and  Florida  to 
California  and  Washington. 


While  I  regret  that  this  program  was 
not  initiated  decades  ago,  I  am  proud 
to  take  part  in  this  beginning  today. 
But  this  is  just  a  beginning— much 
hard  work  lies  ahead. 

But  those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed 
this  beautiful  lake  know  that  our  ef- 
forts, most  certainly,  are  worth  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
in  the  company  of  such  good  friends 
as  Jim  Jeffords.  Pat  Moynihan,  and 
Al  D'Amato,  Senators  who  join  to- 
gether not  as  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats but  who  cherish  what  really  is  a 
national  treasure  for  our  country  and 
who  will  work  together  to  make  it 
even  better. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Moynihan. 
Leahy,  and  Jeffords  in  introducing 
the  Lake  Champlain  Special  Designa- 
tion Act  of  1990. 

Excluding  the  Great  Lakes.  Lake 
Champlain  is  the  largest  freshwater 
lake  in  the  United  States.  It  serves  as 
a  vital  resource  to  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  lake  supports  a  variety  of  uses,  in- 
cluding water  supply  and  recreation. 
Sport  fishing  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  lake  supporting  more  than  80 
species  of  fish.  However,  while  fishing 
is  allowed  in  the  lake,  the  New  York 
and  Vermont  Departments  of  Health 
have  issued  health  advisories  on  trout 
larger  than  25  inches. 

Today  Lake  Champlain  is  imder 
seige  from  pollution.  Nonpoint  sources 
of  pollution  in  New  York  and  Vermont 
are  estimated  to  contribute  over  80 
percent  of  the  phosphorus  in  Lake 
Champlain.  Included  among  these 
nonpoint  sources  are  pesticide/agricul- 
tural runoff,  urban  runoff  which  in- 
cludes trace  elements  of  lead  and  cad- 
mium, PCB's  deposited  into  the  lake 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  leachate 
from  some  of  the  96  active  and  inac- 
tive landfills  within  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain basin. 

Remarkably.  Lake  Champlain  is  vir- 
tually free  of  point  source  pollution. 
Only  one  major  industry  discharges  di- 
rectly into  the  lake.  Sewage  treatment 
plants  throughout  the  basin  are  in  the 
process  of  upgrading  their  facilities  to 
conform  with  Clean  Water  Act  stand- 
ards. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  creates  a  lake  management  con- 
ference which  will  coordinate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agency  actions.  It  is 
critical  that  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Vermont  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  Governments  work 
in  concert  throughout  the  restoration 
process.  The  conference  will  issue  a  5- 
year  pollution  prevention  and  control 
plan  to  serve  as  the  framework  for  res- 
toration of  the  lake. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  act  now  to 
prevent  any  further  degradation  of 
Lake  Champlain.  For  the  most  part, 
point  source  pollution  is  under  con- 


trol. We  must  focus  our  efforts  on 
nonpoint  sources.  Swift  action  on  the 
part  of  the  lake  management  confer- 
ence participants  will  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  achieving  a  cleaner  and 
healthier  Lake  Champlain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  propitious  occasion,  not  only 
for  Lake  Champlain  but  also  for  an 
anniversary  coming  up  which  I  hope 
will  not  go  unnoticed.  Next  year  we 
will  have  the  200th  armiversary  of  the 
freely  willed  accession  of  the  Republic 
of  New  Connecticut  to  the  American 
Union. 

We  have  heard  and  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  Republic  of  Texas  join- 
ing the  Union.  Unfortimately  we 
sometimes  overlook,  or  perhaps  do  not 
even  realize,  that  the  14th  State,  now 
known  as  Vermont,  had  an  independ- 
ent existence  of  its  own.  It  fought  for 
it  in  1776  on  the  battlefield  at  "ncon- 
deroga  and  later  freely  joined  the 
Union. 

That  event  at  Ticonderoga  and  one 
subsequently  at  Saratoga  suggests  a 
most  important  bit  of  military  geogra- 
phy. Mr.  I*resident.  if  a  person  could 
traverse  an  area  of  land,  a  portage  of 
about  11  miles  between  Glens  Falls. 
NY  on  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
George,  you  could  move  by  water  from 
New  York  Harbor  to  Quebec.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  great  battles  by 
the  French  and  British  for  North 
America,  and  later  the  British  and 
Americans  for  independence,  were 
fought  along  that  waterway.  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga. controls  the  outflow  from 
Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain. 
which  in  turn  flows  into  the  Richelieu 
River  and  out  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  great  body  of  water  in  this 
chain  is  Lake  Champlain.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  recorded  that  UNESCO, 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization,  has 
declared  it  an  International  Biosphere 
Reserve,  making  it  the  fourth  largest 
reserve  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  see 
my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Envi- 
rorunent  and  Fhiblic  Works  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Jeffords,  has  joined  me 
here  on  the  floor. 

We  think  we  know  how  to  proceed. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of 
prominent  ecologists  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake.  They  have  begun  studies, 
and  now  want  to  organize,  move  for- 
ward, establish  a  data  base,  start 
counting,  and  start  measuring.  We 
must  help  them.  We  will  want  to  work 
with  Canada,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  as  the  very  tip  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain is  in  their  country. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  myself  and 
Senator  Jeffords  in  Plattsburgh, 
NY— we  held  hearings  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake— Dr.  James  C.  Dawson  of  the 
State  University  of  Plattsburgh  re- 
ferred to  the  lake  as  being  in   'guard- 
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edly  good  condition."  The  truth  is  it  is 
in  much  better  condition  today  than  it 
was  a  century  ago. 

AU  right.  It  Is  a  deep  lake,  a  long 
lake,  a  unique  lake.  UNESCO  has  so 
declared.  Let  us  move  now  to  protect  it 
and  keep  it  from  deteriorating  further. 
Let  us  bring  it  back  up  to  an  even 
better  circumstance.  We  can  do  this.  It 
takes  time  and  patience.  One  thing 
Vermonters  have  is  patience.  One 
thing  New  Yorkers  have  is.  if  not  time, 
certainly  energy,  and  in  combination  I 
think  we  shall  prevail. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN   (for   himself, 
Mr.  BimDicK,  Mr.  Conrad,  and 
Mr.  INOUYB): 
S.  2075.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
improve  the  capability  of  Indian  tribal 
governments  to  regulate  environmen- 
tal quality;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

IHDIAH  ENVTHOIfllKirTAL  REGUIATORY 

nrHAM cncKirr  act 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Indian  Environ- 
mental Regulatory  Enhancement  Act 
of  1990.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senators  Buroick,  Conrad,  and 
INOUYB  as  cosponsors  of  this  very  im- 
portant legislation.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Administration  on  Native 
Americans  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  award 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  capability  of  tribal 
governments  to  regulate  environmen- 
tal quality  on  Indian  reservations  pur- 
suant to  Federal  and  tribal  laws.  Many 
Indian  tribes  today  are  faced  with 
growing  environmental  problems  on 
their  reservations.  In  order  to  address 
these  problems,  several  Indian  tribes 
have  sought  to  obtain  regulatory  pri- 
macy under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  other  Federal 
statutes.  Yet,  Indian  tribes  have  found 
that  there  is  little  Federal  funding 
available  through  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  provide  badly 
needed  technical  expertise;  to  conduct 
the  environmental  survejre  necessary 
to  determine  the  source  and  scope  of 
pollution  affecting  the  reservation;  to 
hire  qualified  personnel  with  the  nec- 
essary background  and  experience;  to 
develop  tribal  environmental  codes 
and  to  set  environmental  standards  for 
the  reservation.  Much  of  the  work  nec- 
essary to  determine  if  the  tribe  wishes 
to  seek  primacy  has  not  been  done.  At 
the  current  funding  levels  this  work 
will  not  get  done.  Tribes  need  to  devel- 
op the  personnel  and  the  in-house  ex- 
pertise before  they  are  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  effective  regulation  of 
reservation  environments. 

The  Indian  Environmental  Regula- 
tory Enhancement  Act  would  author- 
ize $5,000,000  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Administration  on  Native  Ameri- 
cans for  grant  awards  to  Indian  tribes 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  capa- 
bility of  tribal  governments  to  regu- 


late environmental  quality  pursuant  to 
Federal  and  tribal  laws.  These  grants 
would  be  made  available  for  employee 
training  and  education,  tribal  code  de- 
velopment, and  improved  enforcement 
and  monitoring.  The  grants  would  re- 
quire a  25-percent  match  from  any 
other  funding  source,  or  with  services 
or  in-kind  property. 

The  financial  assistance  which 
would  be  made  available  is  not  intend- 
ed to  relieve  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  of  its  primary  responsi- 
bility to  assist  tribal  governments. 
Rather,  the  assistance  offered  by  this 
bill  is  intended  to  provide  some  much- 
needed  flexibUity  for  tribal  govern- 
ments. For  nearly  20  years.  Congress 
neglected  to  include  tribal  govern- 
ments in  the  Federal  environmental 
regulatory  system.  We  have  recently 
acted  to  correct  this  oversight,  but  we 
have  not  provided  adequate  financial 
resources  to  assist  the  tribes  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  environmental 
quality.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  increased  Feder- 
al and  tribal  efforts  to  develop  sound 
environmental  regulatory  programs  on 
Indian  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Indian 
Environmental  Regulatory  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1990  and  the  section-by- 
section  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Environmental  Regulatory  En- 
hancement Act  of  1990". 

GRAjrr  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  803  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2991b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  implementing  prognuns  designed  to 
improve  the  capability  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  regulate  environ- 
mental quality  pursuant  to  Federal  and 
tribal  environmental  laws. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  funds  provid- 
ed under  any  grant  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  used  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to— 

"(A)  the  training  and  education  of  em- 
ployees responsible  for  enforcing,  or  moni- 
toiiixg  compliance  with,  environmental  qual- 
ity laws, 

"(B)  the  development  of  tribal  laws  on  en- 
vironmental quality,  and 

"(C)  the  enforcement  and  monitoring  of 
environmental  quality  laws. 

"(3)  The  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  implementing  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  is  awarded  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  are  not  to  be  paid  from 
such  grant  may  be  paid  by  the  grant  recipi- 


ent in  cash  or  through  the  provision  of 
property  or  services,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  cash  or  property  is  from  any 
source  (including  any  Federal  agency)  other 
than  a  program,  contract,  or  grant  author- 
ized under  this  title. 

"(4)  Grants  shall  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1)  on  the  basis  of  applications  that 
are  submitted  by  Indian  tribes  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe.". 

.-.uthorizatioh  or  appropriations 

Sec.  3.  Section  816  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  <42  U.S.C.  2992d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  803A"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sections  803(d)  and  803A ',  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991.  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  803(d). '. 

Section-by-Section  StnofARY  Analysis  of 

the     IKDIAN     ENVIROHlfKNTAL     REGITLATORY 

EwHAifcnttWT  Act  of  1990 
section  1 

Section  1  cites  the  short  title  of  the  Act  as 
the  "Indian  Environmental  Regulatory  En- 
hancement Act  of  1990." 

section  3 

Section  2  amends  Section  803(d)(1)  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974  by 
providing  for  the  award  of  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  75%  of  the 
costs  of  developing,  and  implementing  tribal 
programs  to  regulate  environmental  quality 
pursuant  to  federal  and  tribal  environmen- 
tal laws. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  sets  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  may  be  used.  These  pur- 
poses include  training  and  education  of  em- 
ployees, development  of  tribal  laws,  and  the 
enforcement  and  monitoring  of  environmen- 
tal quality  laws. 

Subsection  (dK3)  provides  that  the  25% 
match  which  is  required  under  this  Act  can 
be  paid  in  cash  or  through  the  provision  of 
property  or  services.  The  cash  or  property 
contribution  can  be  from  any  source,  includ- 
ing any  federal  agency. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  amends  Section  816  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974  by 
adding  a  new  section  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995  and 
1996  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.a 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  National  Center 
for  Therapeutic  Riding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THSRAPKnTIC  RIDIIIG 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Mikulski  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  National  Center  for  Thera- 
peutic Riding  [NCTR],  which  is  locat- 
ed at  the  R(x:k  Creek  Park  Center  in 
Washington,  DC. 

I  can  think  of  few  causes  that  are 
more  worthy  of  this  special  recogni- 
tion. The  NCTR  is  devoted  to  improv- 


ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  disabled 
by  using  therapeutic  riding— teaching 
handicapped  children  to  ride  horses  to 
help  build  their  self  confidence. 
Slowly,  under  careful  supervision,  the 
children  learn  to  do  something  that 
they  never  dreamed  they  could  do.  and 
in  the  process,  they  can  begin  to  over- 
come the  barriers  of  their  disabilities. 
There  is  a  mystique,  never  uncovered 
by  science,  about  how  a  horse  inunedi- 
ately  senses  the  limitations  of  a  handi- 
capped person  and  how  the  animal 
tries  to  help  the  human. 

The  real  genius  behind  the  program 
is  its  executive  director.  Bob  Douglas, 
who.  being  handicapped,  is  no  stranger 
to  the  problems  and  the  equine  mys- 
tique. Bob  himself  was  stricken  with 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Mikulski  and 
I  in  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  2079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  temporary  protected  status  for 
Lebanese  nationals;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LTBANESE  TDIPORARY  PROTECTED  STATUS  ACT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  the  violence  that  has 
racked  Lebanon  since  civil  war  broke 
out  in  1976.  This  violence  has  intensi- 
fied since  last  March,  when  all  semb- 

_       _  lence  of  presidential  order  collapsed. 

multiple  sclerosis  when  he  was  a  re-    ^^"^^  ^^^^'  hundreds  of  people  have    charged  with   responsibility  for  con 
searcher  at  the  National  Institutes  of    ^^"  killed  and  thousands  wounded.  I    ducting  investigations  of  programs  and 

have    been    particularly    haunted    by 


ity  includes  making  arrests,  <«»iiing 
search  warrants  and  carrying  firearms. 

I  currently  serve,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Commissioner  on  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Law  Enforcement, 
as  do  Senator  DkConcini  and  Senator 
Coats.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  to  study  pay,  l>enefits,  and  other 
issues  related  to  the  recruitment,  re- 
tention, and  morale  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  is  re- 
lated to  the  belief  that  It  is  difficult  to 
recruit  and  retain  criminal  investiga- 
tors for  the  OIG's  t>ecause  they  lack 
full  law  enforcement  authority. 

By  law,  the  statutory  OIG's  are  all 


Health  [NIH]  back  in  the  early  1970's. 
He  used  horseback  riding  as  a  way  to 
conquer  his  wheelchair  and  get  back 
to  using  his  legs.  The  therapy  worked 
so  well  for  him  that  he  decided  to  de- 
vote his  life  trying  to  do  the  same  for 
others. 

His  dream  became  a  reality  in  1974, 
when  he  launched  the  therapeutic 
riding  program  at  the  Rock  Creek 
Horse  Center.  In  1980,  the  progrm  re- 
ceived formal  recognition  as  a  tax- 
exempt  public  charity,  and  became  of- 
ficially known  as  the  National  Center 
for  TheraiJeutic  Riding.  The  center 
predominantly  serves  children  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system,  but  it  also  works  closely  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Lab  School 
of  Washington,  Special  Olympics,  and 
the  Sasha  Bruce  organization. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program. 
Bob  has  labored  day  in  and  day  out  to 
make  sure  that  every  student  gets  the 
special— individual— care  and  attention 
he  or  she  requires.  With  the  help  of  a 
team  of  100  dedicated  volunteers,  he 
has  been  able  to  attain  the  kind  of  suc- 
cess that  he  could  have  never  envi- 
sioned 10  years  ago.  More  than  5,000 
children  have  improved  their  learning 
skills,  confidence,  and  emotional  and 
physical  development  as  a  result  of 
the  center's  help. 

Its  success  has  brought  the  center 
local,  national,  and  international  ac- 
claim. The  center  has  received  interna- 
tional recognition  at  conferences  for 
the  disabled  in  Europe  and  South 
America,  and  has  been  featured  on  a 
number  of  local  and  network  television 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  value  of  the  program.  I 
have  seen  it  first  hand;  I  have  partici- 
pated in  it.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  more  moving  experience 
than  to  watch  a  handicapped  child 
learning  to  control  a  1,000  to  2,000 
pound  horse.  The  children  get  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  their  self-esteem, 
and  they  take  with  them  the  kind  of 
confidence  the:'  need  to  enhance  other 
parts  of  their  lives. 


photographs  of  children  who  have  lost 
limbs,  homes,  and  families.  That  is  the 
human  tragedy  that  lies  behind  the 
statistics  of  war. 

In  response  to  this  violence,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Lebanese  Temporary 
Protected  Status  Act.  This  biU  would 
allow  Lebanese  students  and  visitors  in 
the  United  States  to  remain  here  until 
the  fighting  dies  down  in  Lebanon. 
During  this  time,  Lebanese  would  be 
allowed  to  support  themselves 
through  work.  Our  Lebanese  friends 
would  return  to  their  country  after 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

I  also  encourage  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  give  special  consideration  to 
those  many  Lebanese  in  Lebanon  who 
are  applying  for  refugee  status.  I  real- 
ize that  these  positions  are  limited, 
but  Lebanese  are  in  a  particularly  per- 
ilous situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late,  but 
not  too  late.  In  the  modest  way  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  we  can  at  least  limit 
some  of  the  casualties  of  this  sad  con- 
flict. At  some  point,  peace  will  return 
to  Lebanon.  We  all  hope  for  that  day. 
But  until  then,  we  can  offer  refuge  to 
our  Lebanese  visitors.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 
Coats  ): 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  criminal  investiga- 
tors of  Offices  of  Inspectors  General, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

OPFICJE  OP  INSPECTOR  GKRERAL  LAW 
KNFORCEHKIIT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  Senators  DeConciki  and 
CoATS  which,  if  enacted,  will  benefit 
the  law  enforcement  community  and 
save  the  taxpayers'  money.  My  bill 
win  provide  full  law  enforcement  au- 
thority to  all  criminal  investigators  in 
the  Offices  of  Inspector  General 
[OIG].  Full  law  enforcement  author- 


operations  in  their  agencies.  Although 
the  statutory  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibUities  of  all  OIG's  are  identical, 
they  do  not  have  uniform  authorities 
to  exercise  law  enforcement  powers. 
At  present,  the  OIG's  employ  approxi- 
mately 1,900  criminal  investigators 
[GS-1811's].  Fewer  than  half  of  these 
special  agents  exercise  some  limited 
form  of  enforcement  powers  through 
existing  or  delegated  authority. 

Like  "traditional"  law  enforcement 
agencies  [FBI,  DEA,  IRS,  Customs. 
Secret  Service— whose  criminal  investi- 
gators are  also  GS-1811's],  special 
agents  of  the  statutory  OIG's  investi- 
gate fraud,  public  corruption  and  re- 
lated offenses.  Like  the  traditional  law 
enforcement  agencies,  they  conduct 
their  Investigations  through  review  of 
records,  use  of  Informants,  surveil- 
lance, undercover  operations,  ap- 
proved electronic  monitoring  and 
interviews  with  hostile  witnesses  and 
subjects.  These  investigative  subjects 
and  witnesses  are  often  Involved  In 
narcotics  sales,  illegal  weapons  trans- 
actions and  other  activities  commonly 
associated  with  violent  crimes  such  as 
assault  and  battery,  unlawful  use  of  a 
weapon,  rape,  murder,  resisting  arrest 
and  extortion. 

Unless  employees  of  traditional  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Mr.  President, 
OIG  special  agents  must  frequently 
enter  high-crime  areas  to  gather  infor- 
mation or  serve  subpoenas  without  the 
protection  of  firearms.  Frequently,  In- 
formants or  witnesses  who  cooperate 
with  the  Government  require  protec- 
tion, or  an  Investigator  must  monitor  a 
meeting  between  an  informant  and  a 
subject. 

Sometimes  suspects  attempt  to  flee, 
known  fugitives  are  encountered  or 
subjects  admit  to  crimes  during  an 
interview,  and  OIG  agents  are  unable 
to  arrest  them  or  take  other  immedi- 
ate action  to  detain  them.  More  often, 
cases  were  uiu-easonably  delayed  or 
agents  placed  themselves  at  risk  by 
acting  In  the  absence  of  full  law  en- 
forcement authority. 
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Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. I  am  especially  interested  in 
situations  involving  the  OIG  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration  [SBAl. 
One  example  of  the  need  for  full  law 
enforcement  authority  occurred  2 
months  ago  in  Wisconsin.  A  special 
agent  for  the  SBA  OIG  was  investigat- 
ing a  fugitive  SBA  employee  who  al- 
legedly had  stolen  $28,000  from  SBA 
through  a  computer  scam.  The  agent 
had  to  interview  individuals  believed 
to  be  accomplices  of  the  suspect.  One 
of  these  individuals  was  a  convicted  co- 
caine dealer  and  the  other  had  been 
convicted  of  welfare  fraud.  By  the 
way.  the  SBA  OIG  requested  assist- 
ance from  both  the  FBI  and  the  U.S. 
Marshals,  but  neither  were  able  to 
provide  assistance  due  to  the  lack  of 
manpower. 

The  investigator  was  alone  and  un- 
armed when  interviewing  the  accom- 
plices—a very  dangerous  situation,  to 
say  the  least.  The  investigator  ob- 
tained enough  information  to  obtain 
an  indictment,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
power  to  make  the  arrest.  Although 
the  agent  knew  the  suspect's  location, 
the  suspect  remained  a  fugitive  for 
over  a  month,  and  was  eventually  ar- 
rested in  Las  Vegas  by  local  police  as  a 
result  of  a  shoplifting  charge. 

Special  agents  of  the  OIG's  must 
meet  the  same  experience  and  training 
requirements  as  agents  in  other  Feder- 
al agencies  having  full  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  All  must  attend  and 
pass  the  criminal  investigator  course 
at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  [FLETCl  or  similar 
basic  training,  such  as  the  FBI  acade- 
my. 

Almost  66  percent  of  OIG  special 
agents  have  previously  been  employed 
by  traditional  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. A  study  of  student  profiles  at  the 
FLETC  showed  that  from  1984 
through  1987.  84  percent  of  the  OIG 
trainees  had  college  degrees,  in  com- 
parison with  77  percent  of  those  from 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  Of 
that  84  percent,  18  percent  had  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  comparison  with 
only  8  percent  in  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Despite  their  education,  training, 
and  experience,  OIG  agents  currently 
have  only  two  ways  of  obtaining 
needed  enforcement  authorities,  nei- 
ther of  which  has  proven  satisfactory. 
Both  approaches  require  an  investiga- 
tor to  predict  weeks  or  months  in  ad- 
vance the  circumstances  of  each  oper- 
ation, and  both  entail  costly  delays 
and  lost  opportunities. 

The  first  method,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  rely  on  fully  empowered  Federal, 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  officers 
to  execute  warrants  or  make  arrests, 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  the 
OIG  investigator. 

Relying  on  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  some  of  whom  are  deeply  in- 


volved in  fighting  the  drug  war,  unnec- 
essarily burdens  already  severely 
taxed  resources.  Often,  the  lending 
agencies  are  unable  to  spare  agents  at 
the  time  most  needed.  Essential  evi- 
dence may  also  be  lost  or  challenged 
because  personnel  of  other  agencies 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  programs  in- 
volved. At  a  time  when  Federal  deficit 
reduction  has  such  priority,  deploying 
two  agencies  is  at  best  wasteful,  and 
highly  questionable  when  one  with 
complete  law  enforcement  authorities 
would  be  fully  able  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  available  source  of  au- 
thority is  special  deputation  from  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service.  Deputation  is  a 
complex,  unwieldy  process  taking  1  to 
6  months.  At  least  three  organization- 
al units  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  approve  a  request  for  deputation. 

Requests  must  meet  justice  guide- 
lines, and  if  a  United  States  attorney, 
the  FBI  or  the  Secret  Service  is  in- 
volved, that  office  must  also  be  con- 
sulted. Guideline  interpretation  varies, 
and  in  the  past,  investigators  whom 
prosecuting  attorneys  consider  clearly 
at  risk,  have  been  denied  deputation 
by  Justices  Criminal  Division.  Deputa- 
tions are  granted  only  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  and  are  limited  to  6 
months.  Extensions  must  go  through 
the  same  time-consuming  approval 
process. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  cost  to 
give  the  OIGs  full  law  enforcement 
authority  since  they  already  have  the 
training  and  they  already  have  the 
firearms.  In  fact,  using  a  conservative 
estimate  of  being  able  to  relieve  100 
FBI  agents  and/or  deputy  marshals 
from  having  to  assist  OIG  criminal  in- 
vestigators over  the  course  of  a  year,  it 
is  believed  a  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  approximately  $4  million 
would  be  obtained.  Had  OIG  criminal 
investigators  been  equipped  with  full 
law  enforcement  authorities  during 
the  period  1981  to  1988,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  realized  an  approxi- 
mate savings  of  $32  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  DeConcini  and  Sena- 
tor Coats.  This  bill  has  the  support  of 
the  Association  of  Federal  Investiga- 
tors, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Office  of  Insi)ector 
General  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1990". 

SElflON  2.  FINDIN<;S 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 )  the  lack  of  full  law  enforcement  au- 
thority for  criminal  investigators  of  the  Of- 
fices of  Inspectors  General  has  severely  im- 


pacted recruitment,  retention  and  morale  of 
such  investigators: 

(2)  the  Offices  of  Inspectors  General  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  lost  at  least 
300  criminal  investigators  to  agencies  with 
full  enforcement  authority: 

(3)  many  such  investigators  are  often  at 
risk  because  they  are  in  one  man  posts  of 
duty: 

(4)  deputization  of  such  investigators  to 
authorize  full  law  enforcement  powers  may 
take  as  long  as  6  months: 

(5)  such  investigators  are  required  to  meet 
the  same  experience  and  training  require- 
ments as  agents  with  full  law  enforcement 
authority:  and 

(6)  the  system  of  operating  Offices  of  In- 
sf>ectors  General  with  investigators  who 
may  not  exercise  full  law  enforcement  au- 
thority is  Inefficient. 

SEC.  3.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AITHGRITV  FOR 
CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE 
OFFICES  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  6  the  following  new  section; 

"LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY  FOR  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

"Sec.  6A.  (a)  Pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Inspector  General  of  an  es- 
tablishment, Office  of  Inspector  General 
criminal  investigators  who  perform  any 
duty  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  as  de- 
scribed under  section  8331  (20)  or  8401  (17) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  investigations  concern- 
ing violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  related  to  the  programs,  personnel 
and  operations  of  the  establishment  may— 

"(1)  obtain  and  execute  search  and  arrest 
warrants,  and  serve  subpoenas  and  sum- 
monses issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States: 

"(2)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  against  the  United  States  commit- 
ted in  their  presence,  or  for  any  felony  cog- 
nizable under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
if  they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  comjnit- 
ted  or  is  committing  such  felony:  and 

"(3)  carry  and  use  firearms. 

"(b)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Inspector  General  shall  comply  with  poli- 
cies of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, and  other  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions."» 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2081.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  for  toy 
jewelry,  certain  smsdl  toys  and  novelty 
goods;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NOVELTY  GOODS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  temporarily  the  existing  sus- 
pensions of  duty  on  toy  jewelry,  cer- 
tain small  toys  and  novelty  goods.  This 
legislation  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  American  bulk  vending  indus- 
try, which  employs  approximately 
10,000  people  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2081 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  head- 
ing 9902.71.13  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
3007)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  article  description  to 
read  as  follows:  "Toy  jewelry  provided  for  in 
subheading  7117.19.10.  7117.19.50.  7117.90.40 
(except  parts)  or  7117.90.50  (except  parts) 
valued  not  over  5t  per  piece:  and  articles 
(except  parts)  provided  for  in  heading  9502. 
9503.  or  9504  or  subheading  9505.90  (except 
balloons,  marbles,  dice,  and  diecast  vehi- 
cles), valued  not  over  5«  per  unit";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "12/31/90"  and  insert- 
ing "12/31/92".* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2082.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Gifted 
and  Talented  Program  for  certain  Pa- 
cific Islanders:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  PROGRAM  FOR  CERTAIN 
PACIFIC  ISLANDERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1,  title  XV,  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  to  establish  a  gifted 
and  talented  program  targeted  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  gifted  and  talent- 
ed elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  in  American  Samoa  and 
Guam. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  and 
Youth  Education  Act  of  1986,  which 
proposed  a  Federal  "capacity  building  " 
effort  to  identify  and  educate  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth.  The 
measure  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  grants  for 
special  demonstration  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  unique  needs  of  American 
Indian  and  Native  Hawaiian  gifted  and 
talented  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students,  were  authorized  in 
the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T. 
Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Improvement  Amendments  of 
1988,  Public  Law  100-297. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  the  same  opportunities  to 
gifted  and  talented  elementary  and 
secondary  students  in  American 
Samoa  and  Guam.  With  special  pro- 
grams in  education  that  also  address 
the  cultural  and  historical  back- 
grounds of  these  students,  it  will  be  a 
means  to  the  realization  and  develop- 
ment of  their  potential.  As  gifted  mi- 
nority individuals,  they  embody  a  val- 
uable untapped  resource.  Without 
these  programs,  a  wealth  of  talent 
may  go  imdiscovered.  This  measure 
will  provide  a  special  focus  on  the 
truly  unique  needs  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  students  of  American  Samoa 
and  Guam. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2082 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  XV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  redesignating  part  C  as  part  D: 

(2)  redesignating  section  1531  as  section 
1541:  and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  part  C 
after  part  B: 

"Part  C— Gifted  and  Talented  Program  for 
Native  Samoans  and  People  of  Guam 

•SEC.  1531.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Pacific 
Island  Gifted  and  Talented  Program  Act  of 
1989-. 

•SEC.  1532  FINDINGS 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

•(  1 )  there  is  a  need  to  legislate  special  pro- 
grams for  displaced  aboriginal  groups  such 
as  the  Native  Americans  and  the  Native  Ha- 
waiians: 

"(2)  the  Federal  Government  retains  the 
legal  responsibility  to  support  the  education 
of  Native  Samoans  and  the  People  of  Guam; 

"(3)  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis- 
late special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Samoans  and  the  People  of  Guam; 

••(4)  Native  Samoan  students  and  students 
of  Guam  score  below  national  norms  on 
standardized  education  achievement  tests 
and  are  disproportionately  represented  in 
many  negative  social  and  physical  statistics: 
and 

"(5)  special  efforts  in  education  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  cultural  and  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Native  Samoans  and  the 
People  of  Guam  are  required. 

••SEC.  1533.  STATEME.NT  OF  PIRPOSE. 

'•The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to — 
"(1)  recognize  the  similar  roles  Native 
Americans,  Native  Hawaiians.  Native  Sa- 
moans, and  the  People  of  Guam  have 
played  in  the  history  and  development  of 
the  United  States: 

"(2)  authorize  and  develop  a  supplemental 
educational  program  to  benefit  Native  Sa- 
moans and  the  People  of  Guam: 

"(3)  develop  creative  programs  targeted 
toward  Samoan  families  and  families  of 
Guam  in  the  United  States;  and 

•'(4)  develop  cultural  experience  which 
will  provide  cultural  growth. 

"SEC.  1534   PROGRAM  AITHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with, 
the  American  Samoa  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Guam  to— 

"(1)  establish  on  each  of  those  Islands  a 
Gifted  and  Talented  Program:  and 

•■(2)  design  projects  that— 

"(A)  address  the  special  needs  of  Native 
Samoan  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  and  students  of  Guam  who  are 
gifted  and  talented  students,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  nutritional  education  prob- 
lems, and  problems  regarding  the  knowledge 
of  available  community  resources, 

•'(B)  provide  such  support  services  to  fami- 
lies as  are  necessary  to  enable  students  to 
benefit  from  the  project, 

"(C)  develop  creative  programs  targeted 
toward  Native  Samoan  families  and  families 
of  Guam  in  the  United  States. 


"(D)  provide  cultural  experiences  which 
will  facilitate  cultural  growth,  and 

"(E)  provide  grants  or  contracts  for  schol- 
arship or  fellowship  assistance  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Native  Samoan  stu- 
dents and  students  of  Guam  enrolled  In  ac- 
credited institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  SUtes: 

(b)  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.— 
Scholarships  and  fellowships  received  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(2)(E)  shall  t>e  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  student's  academic 
record  and  financial  need.  Such  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  shall  be  awarded  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  4  years  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  recipient's  satisfactory  aca- 
demic performance  during  the  period  finan- 
cial assistance  is  received. 

•SEC.  153S.  I'SE  OF  FINDS. 

"Funds  provided  under  this  part  may  be 
used  to— 

"(1)  identify  the  special  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  students,  particularly  at  the  el- 
ementary school  level,  with  s[>ecial  consider- 
ation given  to— 

"(A)  the  emotional  and  psychosocial  needs 
of  such  students,  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  such  support  services 
to  families  as  are  necessary  to  enable  such 
students  to  benefit  from  the  projects. 

••(2)  make  grants,  or  enter  into  contracts, 
for  scholarship  or  fellowship  assistance  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Native  Samoan 
students  and  students  of  Guam  enrolled  In. 
or  accepted  for  admission  to,  accredited  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  appropriate  research  and  evaluation 
of  the  activities  authorized  by  this  part:  and 

"(4)  implement  facility  development  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  and  matricula- 
tion of  Native  Samoan  students  and  stu- 
dents of  Guam. 

•SEC.  153«.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

"Not  more  than  7  percent  of  the  amount 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  administrative  costs. 

•SEC   1537.  DEFINITION. 

•'For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'Native  Samoan'  means,  and  any  term  refer- 
ring to  an  individual  or  Individuals  as  being 
'of  Guam'  means,  an  individual  who  is  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
a  descendant  of  the  aboriginal  people,  who, 
prior  to  1900.  occupied  and  exercised  sover- 
eignty in  the  area  which  now  comprises  the 
Territory  of  American  Samoa  or  Guam,  as 
evidenced  by— 

"(1)  written  genealogical  records: 

"(2)  public  birth  records,  or 

"(3)  other  public  records  on  file  with  the 
archivist  or  High  Court  of  American  Samoa 
or  Guam. 

•SEC.  153)1  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  $2,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.".* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Adams,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,   Mr.    Simon,    and   Mr. 
Cranston  ): 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated end  to  the  war  in  El  Salvador, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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n.  SALVAimB  PKACB  /UTD  DKHOCSACT  ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years  now,  we  have  provided  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  for  each  of  these  10  years  we 
expressed  expectations— legislatively 
and  diplomatically— that  El  Salvador 
should  make  good  on  the  promise  of 
democracy — of  human  rights — of 
reform.  Now.  10  years  later— 70,000  ci- 
vilian deaths  later— $4.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  later— it 
is  time  to  ask  for  a  change  in  our 
policy. 

For  10  years  the  Congress  has  duti- 
fully enacted  into  law  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  our  assistance.  Those  have 
been  to  promote  democracy,  to  observe 
human  rights,  to  respect  all  other  civil 
liberties  such  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  to  organize  and  to  op- 
erate free  trade  and  peasant  unions, 
and  to  respect  freedom  of  religion. 

For  each  of  10  years  we  have  tied 
these  objectives  to  our  aid.  In  addition, 
we  have  tied  our  aid  to  the  complete 
and  timely  investigations  of  the  mur- 
ders of  numerous  Salvadorans  and 
United  States  citizens  and  the  bring- 
ing to  justice  of  those  responsible  for 
these  heinous  crimes. 

For  10  years  we  have  stated  that 
those  responsible  for  ordering  and  car- 
rying out  the  murders  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians should  be  purged  from  the 
army  and  the  security  forces  in  EH  Sal- 
vador. 

For  10  years  in  numerous  policy 
statements  we  have  written  into  law 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
must  demonstrate  progress  in  estab- 
lishing an  effective  judicial  system. 

For  10  years  we  have  consistently 
called  for  the  negotiation  of  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  conflict. 

For  10  years  Congress  has  consist- 
ently gone  on  record,  making  clear  to 
the  armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  these 
objectives  which  are  the  conditions  of 
our  assistance. 

Yet  despite  those  10  years,  despite 
those  conditions,  despite  $4.5  billion  in 
our  assistance,  at  this  time,  not  one  of 
those  objectives,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  holding  free  elections,  has  been 
met. 

As  we  stand  here  today  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  has  gone  back  almost  to 
where  it  was  in  1980— a  military  that 
cannot  be  controlled— a  society  torn 
apart  by  war— a  peace  process  derailed 
and  obscured  by  greed  and  cruelty. 

Salvador  has  become  the  prisoner  of 
the  military  we  have  created.  The  de- 
mocracy we  have  paid  for  so  dearly  in 
human  life  and  dollars  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  military  more  interested 
in  lining  its  own  pockets  than  in  pro- 
tecting the  principles  which  attracted 
our  support  in  the  first  place. 

As  long  as  that  military  holds  us 
hostage  to  the  FMLN,  which  it  cannot 
vanquish  on  its  own,  there  will  be  no 
pressure  for  change.  In  effect,  our 
open-ended    spigot    of    military    aid 


denies  President  Cri.sliani  the  leverage 
he  needs  for  real  reform. 

Just  as  in  Vietnam  we  became  vic- 
tims of  what  Neal  Sheehan  ha.s  called 
the  bright  shining  lie,  so  we  are  in  Sal- 
vador close  to  being  the  prisoners  of  a 
similar  bright  shining  deception. 

Our  legislation  says  to  Salvador— we 
will  no  longer  heed  empty  promises. 
We  will  not  see  American  dollars  sup- 
port further  human  rights  abuses.  We 
will  not  allow  our  ta.xpayers'  dollars  to 
buy  bullets  for  guns  which  are  aimed 
at  priests  and  humanitarian  workers. 
We  will  not  pay  for  a  masquerade  of 
democracy. 

Without  our  weapons— without  our 
bullets— without  our  advisers— people 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Hungary. 
Romania,  and  so  many  other  coun- 
tries, have  faced  off  against  tanks  and 
machine  guns  to  demand  freedom  and 
democracy.  In  Salvador,  our  weapons, 
our  bullets,  our  advisers  have  been 
used  to  deny  freedom  and  real  democ- 
racy. The  contrast  is  stark  and  mean- 
ingful and  awful.  This  is  the  moment 
of  truth  for  El  Salvador. 

There  is  enough  time  to  permit 
them  to  change  and  meet  the  true  de- 
mands of  democracy— the  minimal 
standards  by  which  our  dollars  should 
be  distributed.  The  choice  is  really 
theirs— not  ours.  If  they  choose  a  path 
of  violence  they  will  confirm  why  they 
do  not  deserve  our  assistance.  If  they 
avoid  true  reform  and  real  negotia- 
tions they  will  have  signaled  further 
why  our  policy  is  wrong. 

We  cannot  make  them  do  what  they 
do  not  want  lo  do  or  choose  to  do.  But 
we  certainly,  for  our  part,  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  or  support  the  despair  and 
destruction  which  are  the  result  of 
their  unwillingness  to  change. 

The  FMLN.  for  its  part,  must  receive 
equal  condemnation  for  its  violence 
and  intransigence.  And  they  must  un- 
derstand that  nothing  will  excite 
greater  congressional  interest  and 
reflex  for  continued  aid— at  any  time— 
than  their  continued  contribution  to 
violence  and  disorder.  A  cut-off  of  aid 
today— through  their  stupidity  or  ri- 
gidity—could regrettably  become  a  re- 
simiption  tomorrow. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  make  clear 
to  both  sides— there  cannot  be  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  this  conflict,  and  the 
people  of  Salvador  deserve  better  than 
what  current  policy  brings  them. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Salvadoran  high 
command  announced  the  new  promo- 
tion lists.  But  rather  then  responding 
to  the  concerns  of  both  younger  Salva- 
doran officers  and  the  United  States 
that  those  senior  officers  who  are  cor- 
rupt, incompetent,  and  human  rights 
violators  be  removed.  nothing 
changed.  Lateral  moves  were  made, 
but  the  old  Salvadoran  Army  gave  up 
none  of  its  power. 

Attempts  by  our  Embassy  and  the 
DJS.  military  to  investigate  the  possi- 
ble involvement   of  other  officers  in 


the  killing  of  the  Jesuit  priests  have 
caused  serious  strains  in  our  relation- 
ship. The  United  States  is  being  frozen 
out  of  the  war  effort  against  the 
FMLN  with  our  advisers  now  being 
denied  access  to  parts  of  some  military 
bases  where  they  always  could  move 
freely  in  the  past. 

Just  last  Augiist  a  group  of  Salvador- 
an majors  and  captains  provided  Col. 
Rene  Emilio  Ponce  with  reports,  that 
he  had  personally  requested,  on  prob- 
lems in  the  armed  forces.  Both  reports 
detailed  complaints  about  corruption 
among  the  senior  officers,  continued 
insensitivity  to  human  rights,  and  a 
lack  of  a  commitment  among  these 
same  officers  to  wage  an  aggressive 
w  ar  against  the  FMLN. 

Financial  resources  which  should 
have  gone  to  feed,  clothe,  and  equip 
troops  in  the  field  were  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  commanders.  In  light  of 
the  announcement  of  the  new  promo- 
tion list,  it  is  evident  that  these  prac- 
t  ices  will  continue  unabated. 

And  many  of  us  have  taken  risks  for 
peace  that  now  still  elude  us. 

Ten  years  of  United  States  military 
assistance  and  training  has  entrenched 
El  Salvador's  military  elite  both  politi- 
cally and  militarily— an  elite  that  has 
historically  been  hostile  to  reform 
even  when  the  abuses  were  much 
easier  to  control  then  today.  Today, 
the  armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  exer- 
cise sweeping  political  and  financial 
power  over  civilian  institutions  that 
have  been  seriously  weakened. 

A  new  version  of  the  old  Panama  is 
in  the  making  in  El  Salvador.  Our 
military  aid  is  once  again  being  con- 
verted into  political  and  economic 
power  by  yet  another  corrupt  military 
institution— the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces. 

Let's  face  it,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
military  Mafia  that  has  grown  larger 
and  more  powerful  with  our  assist- 
ance. It  has  also  grown  greedier,  plac- 
ing ever  greater  demands  on  El  Salva- 
dor's national  budget  and  private 
sector  to  feed  more  and  more  mouths. 

Our  policy  in  El  Salvador  is  a  betray- 
al of  our  own  democratic  beliefs  and 
values.  We  pay  attention  to  elections 
and  are  indifferent  to  everything  else. 
Our  war  in  EI  Salvador  is  an  ideologi- 
cal one  that  pins  labels  on  people  to 
hide  their  humanity  and  divides  the 
world  into  bi-polar  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot  avoid 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  this 
carnage. 

We  pay  for  this  war,  and  we  get  the 
kind  of  war  for  which  we  pay.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  for  10  years  we  have  gone 
through  a  ritual  after  every  shocking 
murder. 

We  wring  our  hands,  but  do  nothing. 

We  condemn  the  slayings,  but  we 
continue  to  finance  the  murders. 


We  protest  our  own  innocence  in  the 
human  carnage  by  proclaiming  we 
want  the  Salvadoran  army  to  fight  a 
clean  war.  We  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  we  are  sending  this  mes- 
sage year  in  and  year  out  with  our  cer- 
tifications and  our  fine  language  about 
human  rights,  civil  liberties,  reform, 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  and  bringing  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  the  kill- 
ings of  thousands  of  irmocents.  We 
always  express  our  sincere  regrets  and 
deepest  sorrows  over  the  killings  of 
nuns,  priests,  labor  leaders,  peasants, 
human  rights  workers,  opposition  poli- 
ticians, and  archbishops.  And  we 
always  pledge  our  best  legislative  ef- 
forts that  we  wUl  do  our  best  to  stop  it 
the  next  time. 

We  have  become  like  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  who  pledge  not  to  take 
the  next  fix  or  the  next  drink.  We 
know  we  shouldn't  be  doing  what  we 
are  doing,  because  it  brings  harm  to 
ourselves  and  others,  but  we  just  can't 
say  no. 

Congress  is  the  last  institution  the 
Salvadoran  military  fears,  because  de- 
spite our  lofty  pronouncements  that 
we  care  about  human  rights,  democra- 
cy, and  basic  human  decency,  the 
money  keeps  flowing  in  ever-increas- 
ing amounts. 

The  Armed  Forces  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  money  will  keep  flowing 
no  matter  what  they  and  their  allies  in 
the  death  squads  might  do— no  matter 
how  heinous  the  crime.  No  matter  how 
often  they  occur.  Why  should  the 
armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  fear  retri- 
bution from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, let  alone  the  Congress,  for  mur- 
dering the  Jesuits  in  cold  blood? 

After  aU,  having  wiped  out  1  percent 
of  the  population  over  the  past  10 
years,  we  have  rewarded  them  with 
$4.5  billion  in  aid. 

El  Salvador  is  the  longest  and  blood- 
iest counterlnsurgency  war  that  our 
country  has  carried  out  since  Vietnam. 
Yet,  since  they  are  not  Americans 
dying— but  Salvadorans  with  a  differ- 
ent color  skin— we  seem  blissfully  un- 
aware that  we  are  up  to  our  elbows  in 
this  one.  It  is  as  if  we  in  the  Congress 
take  great  pride  in  our  ignorance 
about  the  world  we  control  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Or  is  it  that  El  Salvador  con- 
trols us. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  end  our  financial 
assistance  to  this  madness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLAMATION  OP  THK  LEGISLATIOH,  S.  2083 

1.  The  bill  is  entitled  the  El  Salvador 
Peace  and  Democracy  Act  of  1990. 

2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  lists  aU  findings  de- 
tailing the  concerns  we  have  over  the  fail- 
ure of  U.S.  policy  during  the  past  10  years 
to  meet  our  objectives  in  El  Salvador. 

3.  Section  3  outlines  what  the  future  U.S. 
policy  should  be  toward  the  conflict  in  El 


Salvador.  There  are  five  components  to  this 
policy. 

First,  there  is  a  general  policy  statement 
which  states  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  U.S..  in  concert  with  our  allies  in  the 
region  and  elsewhere  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  the 
OAS  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  solution  to 
the  conflict. 

Second,  we  are  urging  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  high  level  envoy  whose  sole  respon- 
sibility is  to  press  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  war. 

Third,  we  are  calling  upon  the  President 
to  assist  in  the  Implementation  of  the  San 
Isidro  de  Coronado  Accord  specifically  as  it 
relates  to  the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
this  connection  we  stipulate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  support  strongly  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General's  position  that: 

(a)  neither  side  should  set  preconditions 
before  coming  to  the  negotiating  table. 

(b>  neither  side  should  seek  to  restrict  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  General  in  producing 
bridging  proposals  designed  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war:  and 

(c)  neither  side  should  preclude  any  essen- 
tial issue  from  being  discussed  in  the  negoti- 
ations. 

Fourth,  we  call  upon  the  President  to 
work  with  other  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, the  OAS  and  the  UN  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nicaragua,  Cuba  and  any 
other  countries  to  terminate  support,  both 
material  and  logistic,  the  the  FBCLN.  The 
President  should  also  press  these  govern- 
ments to  use  their  good  offices  to  pressure 
the  FMLN  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

4.  Section  4  prohibits  the  provision  of 
military  aid  and  economic  support  fund  as- 
sistance to  the  government  of  El  Salvador. 

This  section  sets  conditions  on  the  re- 
sumption of  aid  which  should  be  character- 
ized as  standards  of  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
before  such  aid  can  be  resumed. 

While  it  requires  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion that  the  conditions  have  been  met 
before  aid  can  be  resumed,  this  bill  differs 
from  previous  certifications.  The  fundamen- 
tal difference  Is  that  Congress  first  has  to 
judge  the  merits  of  the  presidential  certifi- 
cation and  then  has  to  take  the  added  step 
of  enacting  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  provision  of  assistance  the  President 
would  have  to  request. 

In  considering  whether  to  enact  such  a 
joint  resolution,  the  Congress  shall  take 
into  account  whether  or  not  the  stated  com- 
mitments of  the  FMLN  to  observe  intema- 
tionaUy-recognized  human  rights,  to  cease 
hostilities,  and  to  enter  into  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  con- 
flict have  been  f ulfiUed. 

The  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance 
to  be  channeled  through  the  Churches,  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  Churches, 
and  private  and  voluntary  organizations  is 
exempted  from  the  prohibition  on  use  of 
economic  support  funds  in  El  Salvador. 

5.  Subsection  (c)  sets  the  conditions,  or 
standards  of  performance  by  which  the 
Congress  will  Judge  whether  or  not  military 
and  economic  support  funds  should  be  re- 
sumed for  El  Salvador. 

These  standards  include: 

(1)  the  bringing  to  Justice  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  ordering,  carrying  out,  or  ob- 
structing the  investigation  into  the  Novem- 
ber 16,  1989  murders  of  the  six  Jesuit 
priests,  their  housekeeper  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

(2)  all  Salvadorans  responsible  for  mur- 
dering and  carrying  out  the  January   12. 


1990  murders  of  Dr.  Hector  Oqueli  Co- 
lindres  a  leading  Social  Democratic  figure  in 
GuUlermo  Ungo's  party— which  has  been  le- 
galized in  El  Salvador— and  Gilda  Flores 
have  been  apprehended  and  brought  to  Jus- 
tice. 

(3)  the  third  standard  specifically  address- 
es guarantees  that  have  consistently  been 
exacted  into  law  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  ten  years.  This  standard  stipulated 
that  there  has  to  be  a  guarantee  by  law  for 
all  Salvadorans  of  the  internationally  recog- 
nized rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  organized  labor 
and  peasant  unions,  the  rights  to  assemble 
peaceably  and  the  right  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion 

In  addition,  the  repression  of  the  Church- 
es and  expulsion  from  EH  Salvador  of  for- 
eign church,  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  workers  has  to  have  ended. 

(4)  The  security  and  military  forces  of  El 
Salvador  have  to  be  purged  for  any  officer 
Involved  in.  and  responsible  for,  the  mur- 
ders of  Salvadoran  and  American  citizens. 

(5)  the  police  functions  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  command  and  control  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  reconstituted  as  a  civilian 
police  force  directly  responsbile  to.  and 
under  the  control  of.  civilian  authority. 

(6)  finally  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  actively  and  se- 
riously engaged  in  good  faith  efforts  consist- 
ent with  Section  3  of  this  bill,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Subsection  dealing  with  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General's  position  that  there  be 
no  preconditions  for  such  talks:  that  he  not 
be  precluded  from  offering  bridging  propos- 
als during  such  talks;  and  that  neither  side 
can  preclude  the  discussion  of  any  issue  in 
such  talks. 

We  believe  these  are  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  performance  that  we  should  expect 
from  a  so-called  democratic  ally  which  is  the 
fifth  largest  recipient  of  U.S.  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  join  in  offering  an  "End  the 
War"  amendment  for  £3  Salvador.  We 
call  for  a  total  cutoff  of  U.S.  military 
aid  and  a  partial  cutoff  of  economic 
aid,  unless  and  until  that  country  un- 
dertakes long  overdue  reforms  and 
enters  serious  negotiations  to  end  its 
brutal  decade-old  civil  war. 

We  are  not  fighting  the  Russians 
any  longer  in  ED  Salvador,  if  we  ever 
were.  It  is  time  to  put  this  part  of  the 
Cold  War  behind  us  too. 

The  goal  of  United  States  policy 
should  be  to  achieve  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  that  nation.  Yet  more  than 
$4  billion  and  70,000  deaths  later,  we 
are  farther  from  our  goal  than  ever, 
and  El  Salvador  remains  a  nation  in 
crisis  and  in  civil  war. 

E>esplte  an  increase  in  the  Salvador- 
an armed  forces  from  12,000  to  56,000, 
the  war  against  the  guerrillas  shows 
no  progress.  The  offensive  by  the 
FMLN  last  fall  brought  the  war  home 
to  the  wealthy,  protected  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  capital  itself.  Despite 
United  States  human  rights  condi- 
tions, threats  of  reduced  military  aid, 
and  constant  warnings  from  the  ad- 
ministration, atrocities  by  the  Salva- 
doran military  continue. 
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Yet.  no  officer  has  ever  been  convict- 
ed of  such  crimes— not  in  Archbishop 
Romero's  case,  not  in  the  four  Ameri- 
can nuns'  case,  not  in  the  Sheraton 
murders  of  the  labor  workers,  not  in 
the  San  Sebastian  case,  not  in  any  of 
the  other  death  squad  killings.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Aronson 
noted  on  January  24.  Salvadorans  "do 
not  have  a  justice  system  worthy  of 
the  name." 

Inevitably,  the  large  amounts  of 
United  States  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor have  made  the  United  States  an 
accomplice  in  repression,  in  gross  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  and  in  uncon- 
scionable atrocities  of  the  rightwing 
death  squads. 

Recently,  there  have  been  signs  of 
progress,  but  they  are  too  little  and 
too  late.  President  Cristiani  has  stated 
that  the  Salvadoran  military  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  last  Novem- 
ber of  the  six  Jesuit  priests,  their 
housekeeper  and  her  daughter.  The 
arrest  of  a  Salvadoran  colonel,  along 
with  three  lieutenants  and  four  sol- 
diers, is  a  sign  of  progress.  But  serious 
questions  remain  about  whether  jus- 
tice is  being  done  in  these  particularly 
brutal  murders,  including  whether  all 
those  involved  in  the  massacre  have 
been  identified.  And  nothing  is  being 
done  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  countless  other  murders  by 
the  death  squads. 

The  violence  from  the  guerrillas  is 
also  reprehensible.  But  they  are  not 
being  supported  with  U.S.  aid.  Over 
the  last  year,  they  have  assassinated 
nine  mayors,  a  former  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Minister  of  the 
Presidency,  and  the  Attorney  General. 
They  have  bombed  the  home  of  the 
Vice  President,  wounding  a  child. 
They  have  placed  car  bombs  in  the 
capital,  threatened  another  hundred 
mayors  with  death,  and  tried  to  assas- 
sinate the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  President  Cristiani. 
Their  decision  to  launch  an  offensive 
in  heavily  populated  urban  areas  cost 
many  lives.  They  bear  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  the  deaths  of  countless  in- 
nocent men,  women  and  children  in 
the  civil  war. 

By  any  measure.  El  Salvador  is  a 
worsening  tragedy.  Neither  side  can 
claim  victory  in  the  latest  offensive,  or 
progress  toward  any  of  its  other  goals. 
But  the  Salvadoran  population  caught 
in  the  middle  continues  to  pay  heavy 
costs.  The  economy  is  in  shambles. 
Half  the  population  is  illiterate  and 
under  or  xmemployed.  The  living 
standard  over  the  last  decade  has 
dropped  30  percent. 

More  than  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  killed  in  that  same  time 
period.  More  than  1  million  Salvador- 
ans— a  fifth  of  the  population— are  in 
exile.  A  third  of  the  country  has 
become  a  war  zone.  How  long  can  the 
United  States  continue  to  fuel  this 
slaughter? 


Our  policy  of  military  victory  has 
failed.  It  is  leading  us  only  deeper  into 
bloodshed,  death  and  destruction.  De- 
mocracy, support  for  human  rights, 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  will 
never  be  achieved  so  long  as  civil  war 
rages  in  El  Salvador.  Peace  will  never 
come,  so  long  as  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary believes  that  United  States  sup- 
port will  continue  unabated. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  war.  The  time 
for  open-ended  blank-check  aid  is  over. 
It  is  time  for  negotiations  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Our  proposal  is  designed  to  halt  the 
flow  of  funds  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
new  funds  will  be  appropriated,  and 
existing  funds  now  in  the  pipeline  will 
be  cut  off  to  the  maximum  extent. 

We  also  call  on  the  administration  to 
withdraw  all  American  military  advis- 
ers from  El  Salvador.  Our  advisers 
have  no  business  participating  in  any 
aspect  of  this  cruel  and  endless  war. 
They  have  no  business  working  with 
Salvadoran  battalions  who  murder 
priests  and  innocent  peasants,  threat- 
en humanitarian  workers,  and  terror- 
ize the  population. 

In  addition,  we  call  for  an  end  to  so- 
called  'economic  support"  funds  for  El 
Salvador.  Rather  than  assisting  those 
who  most  need  our  aid.  or  helping  to 
improve  the  daily  lives  of  the  Salva- 
doran people,  these  funds  have  lined 
the  pockets  of  the  armed  forces  of  El 
Salvador.  Under  our  proposal,  humani- 
tarian aid  and  development  aid  will  be 
permitted  to  continue,  but  ESF  funds 
will  be  cut  off. 

Finally,  to  promote  the  goal  of  nego- 
tiations, we  call  on  President  Bush  to 
appoint  a  special  emissary  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  work  with  the  two 
sides  in  El  Salvador  and  other  nations 
in  the  region  to  press  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  war.  Only  with  high 
level,  persistent  and  determined  U.S. 
involvement  will  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary enter  into  serious  negotiations. 

Four  times  in  the  past,  in  accords 
signed  by  the  five  Central  American 
nations,  the  Salvadoran  Government 
has  committed  itself  to  a  negotiated 
settlement.  The  most  recent  accord, 
signed  on  December  12.  1989.  urged 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to  assume 
a  more  active  role  in  the  negotiations, 
and  he  has  agreed  to  do  so.  The  frame- 
work exists  for  peace,  and  the  United 
States  must  be  part  of  it. 

Our  proposal  permits  resumption  of 
military  and  economic  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor if  the  Government  undertakes  es- 
sential reforms.  The  murderers  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  must  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
must  demonstrate  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  Basic  civil  and 
human  rights  must  be  guaranteed. 
And  the  Salvadoran  military  must  be 
purged  of  its  human  rights  violators, 
relieved  of  its  police  functions  and 
placed  under  the  firm  control  of  the 
civilian  authorities. 


We  urge  the  FMLN  to  halt  their  at- 
tacks and  sabotage,  enter  the  political 
process  and  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
We  urge  other  nations  in  the  region  to 
halt  military  aid  to  the  guerrillas,  so 
that  the  peace  progress  can  go  for- 
ward. 

The  terms  of  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment are  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
to  determine.  But  any  serious  negotia- 
tions must  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  conflict  and  the  injustice  that 
plagues  the  nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  join  us  in  supporting 
this  new  agends  for  peace.  It  is  the 
best  hope  to  ensure  that  the  new 
decade  will  bring  a  new  El  Salvador.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a 
value-added  tax.  to  reduce  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  rates,  to  encourage 
savings  and  investment  through  rein- 
statement of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  capital  gains  tax  differential, 
and  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts,  and  to 
increase  competitiveness  through  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  RErORM  AND  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  omnibus  initiative 
titled  the  Tax  Reform  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act— the  TRAC  Act,  for  short. 
This  bill  seeks  to  radically  reconfigure 
the  mix  of  Federal  taxes  so  as  to  boost 
personal  savings,  spur  business  invest- 
ment, and  enhance  U.S.  competitive- 
ness. TRAC  can  do  for  the  United 
States  in  the  1990's  what  the  Marshall 
plan  did  for  Europe  in  the  late  1940's. 
Simply  put,  it  will  get  America  moving 
again. 

TRAC  consists  of  six  principal  com- 
ponents: 

First,  reduction  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty FICA  rate  from  6.2  to  5.1  percent  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Moynihan— 
minus  $38  billion: 

Second,  enactment  of  a  sliding-scale 
preferential  tax  rate  on  capital  gains- 
minus  4  billion; 

Third,  restoration  of  the  IRA  tax  de- 
duction along  lines  discussed  last 
autumn— minus  $1.6  billion; 

Fourth,  targeted  investment  credits 
for  productive  equipment— mimus  $5 
billion; 

Rfth,  enactment  of  a  5-percent  na- 
tional value-added  tax  exempting 
food,  health  care,  and  housing—  plus 
$53  billion;  and 

Sixth,  Federal  revenue  sharing  ear- 
marked expressly  to  fund  new  State 
and  local  education  initiatives— minus 
$4.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
underestimate  the  scope  and  ambi- 
tiousness  of  this  program.  But  the  fact 
is,  we  have  reached  a  critical  cross- 


roads in  this  Government.  On  budget 
and  fiscal  issues,  the  political  jousting 
and  one-upmanship— not  to  mention 
the  outright  fraud  and  deceit— threat- 
en to  spin  out  of  control. 

Most  recently,  we  have  witnessed 
the  media  boomlet  generated  by  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN's  proposal  to  roll  back 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax— an  ex- 
cellent idea  in  principle,  but  an  idea 
which,  if  implemented  in  isolation, 
would  be  pure  poison  for  the  Federal 
budget.  Ditto  for  the  various  proposals 
to  cut  the  capital  gains  tax  rate.  I'm 
all  for  a  capital  gains  cut  in  principle, 
but  if  enacted  in  isolation  the  only 
sure-fire  impact  of  such  a  cut  would  be 
to  drive  up  the  deficit. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  our 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  have  become  a 
legislative  jambalaya— fragmented, 
self-defeating,  partisanly  motivated, 
and  dangerously  ad  hoc.  There  is  no 
method  to  our  madness.  So  I  say 
enough  is  enough.  We  have  no  short- 
age of  excellent  policy  ideas  floating 
around;  there  have  been  hearings  and 
debates  galore.  The  urgent  task  is  to 
braid  these  disparate  ideas  into  a 
single,  coherent  legislative  thrust  with 
enough  muscle  and  moxie  to  recharge 
the  American  economic  dynamo. 

To  that  end,  I  offer  the  Tax  Reform 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1990.  Let 
me  make  two  points  about  this  legisla- 
tion. One,  it  is  pragmatic  and  eclectic. 
It  combines  prominent  ideas  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  emphasis 
is  on  what  will  work,  not  on  who  will 
get  the  credit. 

Two,  the  TRAC  Act  pays  its  own 
way.  Yes;  it  includes  a  Christmas 
stocking  full  of  tax-lowering  goodies 
designed  to  stimulate  savings  and  in- 
vestment, but  it  compensates  for  these 
revenue  losses  by  enacting  a  value- 
added  tax  [VAT].  Indeed,  not  only  will 
the  VAT  make  up  for  the  proposed  tax 
reductions,  in  future  years  it  will  gen- 
erate enough  additional  revenue  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
Federal  deficit— and  that,  of  course, 
will  be  the  ultimate  tonic  for  interest 
rates  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
each  of  the  six  components  of  the  Tax 
Reform  and  Competitiveness  Act. 

I  1 1  REDUCTION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 

Senator  Moynihan  has  done  us  all  a 
service  by  spotlighting  the  scandal  of 
our  growing  Social  Security  tTOst  fund 
surpluses.  It  is  indeed  "thievery"  for 
the  Treasury  to  use  those  trust  fund 
moneys  to  cover  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  The  so- 
called  trust  fund  has  become  a  slush 
fund— a  ready  source  of  cash  to  mask 
the  true  enormity  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Remember  that  the  whole  rationale 
for  raising  the  Social  Security  tax  in 
1983  was  to  stabilize  the  system,  to  re- 
store faith  and  confidence.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  President  Bush  is 
seizing  on  those  surpluses  as  a  substi- 


tute for  true  deficit  reduction;  by 
spending  the  surpluses  today  to  meet 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  P*resident  creates  the  illu- 
sion that  the  deficit  is  coming  down, 
and  he  avoids  the  harsh  choices  in- 
volved in  cutting  spending  or  raising 
non-Social  Security  taxes.  Of  course, 
what  makes  this  doubly  sweet  for  the 
administration  is  that  the  overwelm- 
ing  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
even  aware  that  the  Social  Security 
tax  went  up  on  January  1.  So  the 
President  gets  to  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  He  gets  to  carry  on  with  his 
"read  my  lips"  pretense,  while  presid- 
ing over  yet  another  hefty  increase  in 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

Equally  scandalous  is  the  drastic 
shift  in  the  taxation  mix  during  the 
1980's  away  from  progressive  income 
taxes  and  toward  regressive  FICA  pay- 
roll taxes.  Compared  to  1980.  Ameri- 
cans are  still  paying  taxes  to  the  tune 
of  some  19  percent  of  GNP.  But  while 
progressive  income  taxes  have  been 
drastically  slashed— especially  for  the 
most  privileged  of  our  citizens— the 
Social  Security  tax  rate  has  increased 
25  percent,  to  the  point  where  the 
FICA  payroll  tax.  including  the  em- 
ployer's share,  is  now  larger  than  the 
personal  income  tax  burden  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  American  taxpapers. 

Critics  of  Senator  Moynihan's  plan 
say  that  if  he  succeeds  in  eliminating 
the  surpluses,  then  there  wiU  be  no 
money  in  the  till  to  pay  for  baby 
boomers'  retirement  in  the  next  centu- 
ry. But  this  ignores  the  reality  that  we 
are  already  eliminating  the  surpluses 
by  spending  them  today  to  purchase 
tanks,  food  stamps,  FBI  agents,  you 
name  it.  All  that  remains  in  the  laugh- 
ably named  trust  fund  is  a  stack  of 
lOU's  a  country  mile  high— reaching 
one-half  trillion  dollars  by  1993.  Those 
lOU's  will  be  the  21st  century  equiva- 
lent of  Confederate  bank  notes,  and 
the  sheriff  who  tries  to  collect  on 
them  will  truly  have  his  work  cut  out 
for  him. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  Moynihan  plan 
does  not  fully  eliminate  the  Social  Se- 
curity surpluses.  Bear  in  mind  that  by 
the  end  of  1990  the  trust  fund  will 
have  accumulated  a  surplus  in  excess 
of  $200  billion,  and  even  if  the  Moyni- 
han bill  becomes  law  we  will  still  see 
new  annual  Social  Security  surpluses 
for  years  to  come.  In  other  words,  the 
lOU's  will  continue  to  pile  up  in  the 
trust  fund,  just  not  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  now.  But  the  question  remains: 
What  good  are  those  lOU's?  How  are 
we  going  to  make  good  on  them  in  the 
next  century? 

So  by  all  means,  let  us  cut  the  FICA 
payroll  tax  rate  from  6.2  percent  to  5.1 
percent  and  scale  back  the  annual  sur- 
pluses by  some  $55  billion  in  1991. 
This  will  increase  the  discretionary 
income  of  working  Americans  by  $27.5 
billion,  which  they  can  then  deposit  in 
IRA's  or  other  savings  instruments. 


And  it  will  free  up  another  $27.5  bil- 
lion or  so  in  corporate  resources  to  be 
redirected  into  productive  investment 
and  R&D. 

It  is  absolutely  critical,  however, 
that  the  Social  Security  rate  cut  take 
place  not  as  an  isolated  legislative 
salvo,  but  rather  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  tax  initiative.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  irresponsible  action 
than  to  slash  FICA  taxes  by  $55  bil- 
lion without  a  compensating  tax  in- 
crease of  some  kind.  That  would  be 
just  one  more  swig  of  the  fiscal  John 
Barleycorn  of  the  1980's — one  more 
binge  of  the  same  craven  tax-cut 
mania  that  got  our  Government  into 
its  current  fix. 

In  the  face  of  a  national  savings  rate 
that  is  already  catastrophically  low, 
the  Moynihan  plan  would  wipe  out  yet 
another  $55  billion  in  national  savings 
in  one  fell  swoop.  The  newspapers  say 
that  his  proposal  has  stirred  up  a 
stampede.  I  see  a  different  stampede.  I 
see  a  thundering  herd  fleeing  the 
stock  market  when  Wall  Street  wakes 
up  to  the  prospect  of  Uncle  Sam  bor- 
rowing another  $55  billion  in  1991— 
and  much  greater  sums  in  future 
years— further  crowding  out  private 
borrowers  and  pushing  up  interest 
rates. 

I  3 )  CAPITAL  GAINS  CUT 

Most  economists  agree  that  a  cut  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  rate  would  be  a 
spur  to  investment.  Likewise,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  that,  in  the 
case  of  long-term  investments,  much 
of  what  the  IRS  calls  a  capital  gain  is 
in  reality  nothing  more  than  cumula- 
tive inflation— it  is  not  a  real,  after-in- 
flation appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
asset.  So  a  preferential  capital  gains 
rate  is  amply  justified  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  that  inflation  penalty. 

However,  in  contrast  to  the  adminis- 
tration's capital  gains  proposals  of  last 
year,  we  must  sensibly  insist  that  the 
capital  gains  reduction  reward  longer 
term  investments.  It  would  be  folly  to 
cater  to  speculators  who  flip  stocks  or 
deal  fast  and  lose  with  quickie  real 
estate  transactions.  Accordingly,  I  join 
with  those  who  propose  a  sliding-scale 
preferential  tax  rate  for  capital  gains. 
In  other  words,  an  asset  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  progressively  lower  tax  rate 
depending  on  how  long  it  is  held,  with 
the  percentage  of  profits  eligible  for 
exclusion  increasing  to  100  percent  for 
assets  held  10  years  or  longer. 

1  3  1   RESTORATION  OP  THE  IRA  TAX  DEDUCTION 

Prior  to  the  1986  tax  reform.  IRA's 
were  enormously  popular  among 
middle-income  Americans.  While 
much  of  the  money  deposited  in  IRA's 
was  simply  shifted  from  other  sa\ings 
instruments,  IRA's  also  succeeded  in 
generating  billions  of  doUars  in  new 
savings  that  would  otherwise  not  have 
occurred.  Now,  in  the  context  of  the 
TRAC  Act,  IRA's  will  take  on  a  new 
dimension  designed  to  lure  fresh  sav- 
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ings  deposits  from  working  people  who 
might  otherwise  pass  up  the  opportu- 
nity to  save.  We  must  encourage  work- 
ing Americans  to  deposit  into  an  IRA 
account  the  portion  of  their  income 
that  is  freed  up  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
duced PICA  payroll  tax.  This  has  a 
powerful  benefit:  it  encourages  new 
personal  savings.  More  to  the  point,  it 
encourages  savings  in  long-term  retire- 
ment-oriented instruments  that  can 
supplement  Social  Security  payments 
later  in  life. 

141  RSVENUE  SHARING  TARGETED  TO  EDUCATION 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment restore  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states  and  localities  in  the  amount  of 
$4.5  billion,  all  of  it  earmarked  ex- 
pressly for  new  education-related  ini- 
tiatives. The  urgency  of  this  fresh  in- 
jection of  Federal  moneys  is  highlight- 
ed by  two  reports  released  earlier  this 
month:  First,  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  study  indicat- 
ing next  to  zero  improvement  in  stu- 
dents' reading  and  writing  achieve- 
ment over  the  last  two  decades;  and 
second  an  Economic  Policy  Institute 
[EPI]  study  indicating  that  the  United 
States  spends  less  of  its  national 
income  on  K-to-12  schooling  than  all 
but  2  of  16  industrial  countries,  Ire- 
land and  Australia,  The  EPI  study  de- 
termined that  the  United  States  would 
need  to  increase  K-to-12  education 
funding  by  $20  billion  to  match  the  av- 
erage in  other  industrialized  countries. 

Clearly,  the  quality  of  our  public 
education  system  will  be  the  single 
greatest  determinant  of  future  U.S. 
economic  competitiveness.  It  is  not 
fair  to  criticize  the  States  for  an  inad- 
equate effort  while  simultaneously  ab- 
dicating a  Federal  role,  as  Education 
Secretary  Cavazos  recently  did.  We 
must  step  up  to  the  plate,  both  with 
Federal  reform  initiatives  and  with 
Federal  dollars;  $4.5  billion  in  revenue- 
sharing  grants  would  signal,  at  long 
last,  that  we  are  serious  in  Washing- 
ton about  education  improvement— 
and  about  future  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

I  5 1  TARGETED  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDITS  FOR 
PRODDCnON  EQUIPMENT 

The  benefits  of  a  carefully  crafted, 
smartly  targeted  tax  credit  for  re- 
search and  investment  are  self-evident. 
We  cannot  afford  a  return  to  the  very 
generous  investment  tax  credit  provi- 
sions— costing  some  $35  billion— that 
were  repealed  by  the  1986  tax  reform 
bill.  However,  I  agree  with  economists 
such  as  Charls  Walker  of  the  Council 
on  Capital  Formation:  some  form  of 
investment  tax  credit  should  be  a  pri- 
ority component  of  amy  competitive- 
ness-oriented revenue  package.  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  address  the  devas- 
tating fact  that  the  real  cost  of  capital 
in  the  United  States  is  nearly  double 
the  cost  of  capital  in  Japan. 

161   VALUE-ADDED  TAX 

By  proposing  a  national  VAT,  I  real- 
ize that  I  will  be  labeled  an  eat-your- 


peas  Democrat.  The  VAT  is  a  tax  that 
everyone  loves  to  hate.  It  also  just 
happens  to  be  the  best  bet  for  reining 
in  America's  self -destructive  borrowing 
binge  and  returning  the  Federal 
budget  to  balance.  But  let  me  stress 
that  we  must  not  use  these  new  reve- 
nues to  stoke  up  the  Federal  gravy 
train  again. 

What  exactly  is  a  VAT?  In  a  nut- 
shell, a  VAT  is  a  consumption  tax  very 
similar  to  a  retail  sales  tax.  The  differ- 
ence is  that,  instead  of  being  collected 
at  the  cash  register,  it  is  collected  at 
each  stage  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution process.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  case  of  a  luxury  fur  coat.  The 
trapper,  the  fur  rancher,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  shipper,  the  retailer  are  all 
involved  in  bringing  the  fur  coat  to 
the  consumer.  A  VAT  would  be  as- 
sessed on  the  value  added  by  each 
party  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  fur  coat.  Lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding,  lets  be  clear  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  5-percent  tax 
strictly  on  the  added  increment  of 
value  at  each  stage  of  production.  The 
net  effect,  then,  is  an  overall  5-percent 
tax  on  the  total  value  of  the  product 
or  service. 

VAT'S  are  currently  in  place 
throughout  the  industrialized  world. 
European  nations  average  a  16-percent 
VAT;  in  Korea,  it  is  25  percent.  As 
their  experience  demonstrates,  a  VAT 
fosters  higher  savings,  lower  interest 
rates,  and,  after  the  first  year,  lower 
inflation.  It  does  this  by  giving  people 
an  incentive  to  cut  back  on  their  con- 
sumption of  nonnecessities.  Bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  a  VAT  poses  no  threat 
whatsoever  to  economic  prosperity. 
One  study  compared  12  industrialized 
nations  that  levy  a  VAT  with  12  na- 
tions that  do  not;  the  study  found  no 
difference  in  overall  growth  rates  be- 
tween the  VAT  and  non-VAT  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  VAT  would  also 
serve  to  reduce  the  United  States  huge 
trade  deficit.  After  all,  many  of  those 
nonnecessities  are  luxury  consumer 
goods  imported  from  abroad.  Even 
more  importantly,  under  international 
agreements  a  VAT  is  the  only  kind  of 
tax  that  can  be  legally  rebated  on  ex- 
ported items.  In  other  words,  when 
Mercedes-Benz  exports  a  car  to  the 
United  States,  the  German  Govern- 
ment rebates  the  VAT  to  the  manufac- 
turer: this  saves  Mercedes-Benz  on  its 
tax  bill,  and  it  makes  German  cars  less 
expensive  and  more  competitive  on 
the  United  States  market.  As  Lester 
Thurow.  dean  of  the  business  school 
at  MIT,  says,  "The  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade  are  structured  to  make 
you  stupid  if  you  don't  have  a  value- 
added  tax.  ' 

Of  course,  the  best  rationale  for  a 
VAT  is  that,  even  at  a  low  percentage 
rate,  it  will  generate  enough  revenue 
to  decisively  address  the  deficits.  A  5- 
percent  VAT  will  bring  in  $53  billion 


in  1991— when  it  would  be  in  effect  for 
only  the  last  9  months  of  the  calendar 
year— rising  to  $70  billion  in  1992,  the 
first  full  year  of  Implementation.  We 
need  every  penny  of  it.  We  can't 
afford  to  continue  the  same  old  game 
of  cutting  and  pasting,  selling  assets, 
and  adopting  marginal  revenue  en- 
hancements to  raise  $15  billion;  mean- 
while. Interest  costs  on  the  national 
debt  jump  $20  billion  annually  and 
nullify  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Reform  and 
Competitiveness  Act  is  comprehensive 
and  admittedly  radical.  It  rejlggers  the 
tax  mix  to  provide  to  powerful  shot  In 
the  arm  to  savings  and  investment, 
and  over  time  it  will  generate  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 
For  a  decade  now,  America's  so-called 
political  leaders  have  faUed  to  pay  the 
bills;  we  have  cowered  from  sacrifice 
to  build  our  country.  Enough  of  this 
cheap  politics.  The  best  politics  is  no 
politics.  We  can't  stand  idly  by  as 
Europe  blossoms  and  Japan  takes  the 
lead.  We  need  to  get  country  moving 
again.  The  TRAC  Act  is  the  kind  of 
Marshall  plan  that  will  get  the  job 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Reform 
and  Competitiveness  Act". 

TITLE  I- VALUE  ADDED  TAX 

SEC.  101.  IMPOSITION  OF  VALUE  ADDED  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  D  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  chapter  31  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  30— Value  Added  Tax 
"Subchapter  A.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Subchapter  B.  Taxable  transaction. 
"Subchapter  C.  Taxable  amount;  rate  of  tax 

for  certain  transactions;  credit 

against  tax. 
"Subchapter  D.  Administration. 
"Subchapter    E.    Definitions    and    st>ecial 

rules;     treatment     of     certain 

transactions. 

"Subchapter  A— Imposition  of  Tax 
"Sec.  4001.  Imposition  of  tax. 

•SEC  4001.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

'<a)  General  Rule.— A  tax  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  each  taxable  transaction. 

"(b)  Amount  or  Tax.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  chapter,  the  amount  of  the 
tax  shall  be  5  percent  of  the  taxable 
amount. 

"Subchapter  B— Taxable  Transaction 
"Sec.  4003.  Taxable  transaction. 
"Sec.  4004.  Commercial-type  transaction. 
"Sec.  4005.  Taxable  person. 
"Sec.    4006.    Transactions    In    the    United 
States. 


"Sec.  4007.  Rules  relating  to  other  terms 
used  in  section  4003. 

"SEC.  4003.  taxable  TRA.NSACTION 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'taxable  transaction'  means— 

"(1)  the  sale  of  property  in  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  the  performance  of  services  in  the 
United  States,  and 

"(3)  the  importing  of  property  into  the 
United  States. 

by  a  taxable  person  in  a  conunercial-typr 
transaction. 

"SEC.  4004.  COMMERCIAL-r*  PE  TRANSACTION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'commercial-type  transac- 
tion' means  a  transaction  engaged  in  by— 

"(Da corporation,  or 

"(2)  any  person  (other  than  a  corjwration  ) 
In  connection  with  a  business. 

"(b)  Sales  and  Leases  or  Real  Property; 
Imports.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  commercial 
type  transaction'  includes— 

"(A)  any  sale  or  leasing  of  real  properly, 
and 

"(B>  any  importing  of  property, 
whether  or  not  such  transaction  is  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Certain  imported  articles.— Not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1)(B),  the  import 
Ing  of  an  article  which  is  free  of  duty  under 
part  2  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  commercial-type  transaction  unless  such 
transaction  is  described  in  subsection  (a). 

"SEC.  4005.  taxable  PERSON. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  chapter,  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'taxable  person' 
means  a  person  who  engages  in  a  business 
or  in  a  commercial-type  transaction. 

"(b)  Treatment  or  Employees,  Etc— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  an  employee  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  taxable  person  with  rf 
spect  to  activities  engaged  in  as  an  employ- 
er. 

•SEC.  400S.  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  IMTED  STATES 

"(a)  Sales  of  Property.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter- 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  sale  of  property  shall  be 
treated  as  occurring  where  delivery  take.s 
place. 

"(2)  Real  property.— The  sale  of  real 
property  shall  be  treated  as  occurring  where 
the  real  property  is  located. 

"(b)  Performance  or  Service.— For  pur 
poses  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro 
vided  in  this  subsection,  a  service  shall  be 
treated  as  occurring  where  it  is  performed. 

"(2)  Services  performed  inside  and  out- 
side THE  united  states.— If  a  service  is  per- 
formed both  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  such  service  shall  be  treated  as  per 
formed— 

"(A)  Inside  the  United  States,  if  50  percent 
or  more  of  such  service  is  performed  inside 
the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  outside  the  United  States,  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  service  is  performed 
inside  the  United  States. 

"SEC.    4007.    RULES    RELATING    TO   OTHER   TERM^ 
USED  IN  SECTION  4003. 

"(a)  ElxcHANGES  Treated  as  Sales.— For 
purix>ses  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  an  exchange  of  property  for  propert.v 
or  services  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  prop 
erty.  and 

"(2)  an  exchange  of  services  for  property 
or  services  shall  be  treated  as  the  perform 
ance  of  services. 


■lb I  Certain  Transfers  to  EMPLcnss 
Trf-ated  as  Sales.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  transfer  of  property  to  an  em- 
ployee as  compen.sation  (other  than  a  trans- 
fer of  a  type  for  which  no  amount  i.s  includ- 
ible in  the  gross  income  of  employees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  li  shall  be  treated  as 
the  sale  of  property. 

(c  Perforiviance  of  Services.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  Certain  activities  treated  as  pbb- 
KORMANCE  OF  SERVICES.— Aciivilie.s  treated  as 
included  in  the  performance  of  .services 
.shall  include  ibut  .shall  not  be  limited  to) — 

■<A)  permitting  the  use  of  property. 
■■<B)  the  granting  of  a  right   to  the  per- 
formance of  services  or  to  reimbursement 
(including  the  granting  of  warranties,  insur- 
ance, and  similar  items),  and 

(C)  the  making  of  a  covenant  not  to  com- 
pete <or  similar  agreement  to  refrain  from 
doing  something  i 

I  2)  Employers  and  eiviplovees.— 

(Ai  .Services  for  tMPLOYER— An  employ- 
e(  s  services  for  his  employer  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  performance  of  services. 

"(B)  Services  for  employee.— An  employ- 
er's services  for  his  employee  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  performance  of  services 
unle.ss  such  services  are  of  a  type  which  con- 
stitute gross  income  to  the  employee  for 
purposes  of  chapter  1. 

(3:  Performance  of  services  treated  as 
SALE  OF  SERVICES— The  performance  of  serv- 
ices shall  be  treated  as  the  sale  of  services. 

Subchapter  C— Taxable  .Amount:  Rate  of 
Tax  for  Certain  Transactions:  Oedit 
Against  Ta.\ 

■Sec.  4011   Taxable  amount. 
"Sec.   4012    Zero  rating   for  food,   housing, 
and  medical  care. 
Sec    401.'?,  Zero  rating  for  farmers,  fisher- 
men, mass  transit,  exports,  and 
interest. 
Sec.  4014.  Governmental  entities. 
■Sec.  4015.  Exempt  organizations. 
■  Sec,  4016,  Credit  against  tax. 

•SE(    4011   TAXABLE  AMOUNT, 

(ai  Amount  Charged  Customer— For 
purpo,ses  of  this  chapter,  the  taxable 
amount  for  any  tran-sactjon  for  which 
money  is  the  only  consideration  shall  be  the 
price  charged  the  purcha-ser  of  the  property 
or  services  by  the  seller  thereof  — 

111  including  all  invoiced  charges  for 
transportation,  and  other  items  payable  to 
the  seller  with  respect  to  this  transaction, 
but 

I  2)  excluding  the  tax  imposed  by  .section 
4001  with  respect  to  this  transaction  and  ex- 
cluding any  Slate  and  lo<al  sales  and  use 
taxes  with  respect  to  this  transaction 

(b)  Exchanges —For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  I  he  taxable  amount  in  any  ex- 
change of  propert>  or  services  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  properly  or  services 
transferred  by  the  person  liable  for  the  tax 
(determined  as  if  such  per.son  had  sold  the 
property  or  services  to  the  other  party  to 
the  exchange  i, 

'O  Imports,  — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  taxable  amount  in  the  ca.se  of  any 
import  shall  be— 

■(  1 1  the  customs  value  phis  customs  duties 
and  any  other  duties  which  may  be  imposed, 
or 

■'2)  if  there  is  no  such  customs  value,  the 
fair  market  value  (determined  as  if  the  im- 
porter had  sold  the  property). 

(di  Special  Rule  in  the  Case  of  Sales  of 
Certain  Used  Consumer  Goods,— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  if— 


"(1)  a  taxable  person  acquires  any  tangi- 
ble personal  property  In  a  transaction  which 
was  not  a  taxable  transaction,  and 

"(2)  such  property  had  been  used  by  an  ul- 
timate consumer  before  such  acquisition, 
the  taxable  amount  in  the  case  of  any  sale 
of  such  property  by  such  taxable  person 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  paid 
for  such  property  by  such  taxable  person. 

-SBC  4«IX.  ZERO  RATING  FOR  FOOD.  HCMISING.  AND 
MEDICAL  CARE. 

"(a)  Zero  Rating  por  Food.  Hodsiiig.  ahd 
Mxdical  Care.- The  rate  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4001  shall  be  zero  with  resi>ect  to 
the  following: 

"(1)  Food.- The  retail  sale  of  food  and 
nonalcoholic  beverages  for  human  consump- 
tion (other  than  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises). 

"(2)  Honsnic.— The  sale  and  renting  of 
residential  real  property  for  use  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  tenant  as  a  principal  residence. 

"(3)  Medical  care.- Medical  care. 

"(b)  Detlh iTioNS. —Por  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a>— 

"(1)  Nonalcoholic  beverages.— The  term 
'nonalcoholic  beverages'  does  not  include 
any  article  which  is  taxable  under  chapter 
51. 

"(2)  Medical  care.— The  term  •medical 
care'  means  the  performance  of  any  service, 
and  the  retail  sale  of  any  property,  payment 
for  which  by  the  purchaser  would  constitute 
medical  care  within  the  meaning  of  section 
213. 

"(3)  Mobile  homes,  etc..  treated  as  real 
PROPERTT.— A  mobile  or  floating  home  shall 
be  treated  as  real  property. 

"(c)  Advance  Zero  Rating.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescrit>e  regulations  under  which 
any  item  which  becomes  clearly  identifiable 
as  an  item  to  which  subsection  (a)  will  apply 
when  it  reaches  the  retail  stage  shall  be 
zero  rated  for  aU  transactions  after  it  be- 
comes so  clearly  identifiable. 

-SEC.  40IX  zero  rating  POR  FARMEKS.  FISHER- 
MEN. MASS  TRANSrr.  EXPORTS.  AND 
INTEREST, 

"The  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  shall  l>e  zero  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Sales  bt  farmers  or  pishzrmek.— The 
sale  (other  than  at  retail)  of— 

"(A)  agricultural  commodities  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  commodities,  or 

"(B)  fish  (or  other  form  of  aquatic  animal 
life)  by  a  person  in  whose  business  such  fish 
(or  other  forms)  were  caught. 

"(2)  Mass  TRANsrr.— The  performance  of 
mass  transportation  services  in  urbanized 
areas. 

"(3)  E3CPOBTS.— Exports  of  property. 

"(4)  Interest.— Interest. 

-SEC.  4014.  GOVERNMENTAL  ENTFTIES. 

"(a)  Zero  Rating  for  Sales  to  Govern- 
mental ElNniiES  AND  Educational  Activi- 
ties OF  Governmental  ENnriEs.- The  rate 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be 
zero  with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(1)  Sales  to  governmental  ebttities.- 
Any  sale  of  property  or  services  to  a  govern- 
mental entity. 

"(2)  Educational  activities.- The  provid- 
ing by  a  governmental  entity  of  property 
and  services  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  students. 

"(b)  Sales.  'Etc..  by  Governmental  Enti- 
ttxs  Taxable  Only  Where  Separate  C^harge 
Is  BCade— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
sale  of  property  and  the  performance  of 
services  by  a  governmental  entity  shall  be  a 
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taxable  transaction  if  (and  only  if)  a  sepa- 
rate charge  or  fee  is  made  therefor. 

"(c)  GovnuoinrrAi.  H^ntity  Defined— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  govern- 
mental entity'  means  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  Commonwealth  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

■SEC.  MIS.  EXEMPT  ORGA.NIZATIONS. 

"(a)  ZxRO  Rating  for  Section  501(c)(3) 
Organizations;  Credit  Allowed  for  All 
i*urchases.— 

"(1)  Zero  rating.— The  rate  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4001  shall  be  zero  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  transaction  engaged  in 
by  a  section  501(c)(3)  organization  other 
than  as  part  of  an  unrelated  business. 

••(2)  Credit  allowed  for  all  purchases.— 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  section 
501(cK3)  organization  shall  be  treated  as  en- 
gaged in  a  business  with  respect  to  all  of  its 
activities. 

"(b)  Taxable  Transactions  in  Case  op 
Other  Exempt  Organizations.— For  pur 
poses  of  this  chapter,  the  sale  of  property 
and  the  performance  of  services  by  any 
exempt  organization  other  than  a  section 
501(e)(3)  organization  shall  be  a  taxable 
transaction  if  (and  only  if)  a  charge  or  fee  is 
made  for  such  services. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter- 
ed) Section  soi'Cmsi  organizations  — 
The  term  "section  501(c)(3)  organization' 
means  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(cK3)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a). 

■■(2)  Other  exempt  organization.- The 
term  'other  exempt  organization'  means  any 
organization  (other  than  a  section  501(c)(3) 
organization)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  chapter  1. 

-SEC.  40l«.  CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Rctle. —There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001  which  has  been 
paid  by  sellers  to  the  taxpayer  of  property 
and  services  which  the  taxpayer  uses  in  the 
business  to  which  the  transaction  relates. 

"(b)  Exempt  Transactions,  Etc.— If— 

"•(I)  property  or  services  are  used  partly  in 
the  business  and  partly  for  other  purposes, 
or 

'•(2)  property  or  services  are  used  partly 
for  taxable  transactions  and  partly  for 
other  transactions. 

the  credit  shall  be  allowable  only  with  re- 
spects to  the  property  and  services  used  for 
taxable  transactions  in  the  business.  No 
credit  shall  be  allowable  for  any  transaction 
occurring  when  the  taxpayer  was  a  nontax- 
able person. 

""(c)  Excess  Credit  Treated  as  Overpay- 
ment.- 

""(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  taxable  period 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  credits  allow- 
able by  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001 
for  such  period,  such  excess  shall  be  treated 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001. 

"'(2)  Time  when  overpayment  arises.— 
Any  overpayment  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  be  treated  as  aris- 
ing on  the  later  of — 

■"(A)  the  due  date  for  the  return  for  such 
period,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  return  is  filed. 
"Subchapter  D— Administration 
"Sec.  4021.    Seller  liable  for  tax. 


Sec  4022.    Tax  invoices. 

■'Sec.  4023.     De  minimis  exemption. 

"Sec.  4024.  Time  for  filing  return  and 
claiming  credit;  deposits  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4025.  Treatment  of  related  business- 
es, etc. 

"Sec.  4026.  Secretary  to  be  notified  of  cer- 
tain events. 

Sec.  4027     Regulations. 

•SEC   wn    SKI.I.ER  LIABLE  FOR  TAX. 

"The  person  .selling  the  property  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001. 

•SEC   4022  TAX  INVOICES. 

"(a)  Seller  Must  Give  Purchaser  Tax  In- 
voice.—Any  taxable  person  engaging  in  a 
taxable  transaction  shall  give  the  purchaser 
a  tax  invoice  with  respect  to  such  transac- 
tion if  the  seller  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  purchaser  is  a  taxable  person. 

"(b)  Content  of  Invoice.— The  tax  invoice 
required  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  shall  set  forth— 

(1)  the  name  and  identification  number 
of  the  seller. 

'  <2)  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 
(3)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001,  and 

■<4)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

"(c)  No  Credit  Without  Invoice.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a  purchaser  may 
claim  a  credit  with  respect  to  a  transaction 
only  if  the  purchaser— 

"I  A)  has  received  from  the  seller  and  has 
in  his  possession  a  tax  invoice  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  and 

■•(B)  is  named  as  the  purchaser  in  such  in- 
voice. 

"(2)  Employees  or  other  agents  named  in 
invoices.— To  the  extent  provided  in  regula- 
tions, the  naming  of  an  employee  or  other 
agent  of  the  purchaser  shall  be  treated  as 
the  naming  of  the  purchaser. 

■I  3)  Waiver  of  invoice  requirement  in 
CERTAIN  cases.— To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply— 

(A)  where  the  purchaser  without  fault  on 
his  part  fails  to  receive  or  fails  to  have  in 
his  possession  a  tax  invoice. 

■■(B)  to  a  taxable  transaction  (or  category 
of  transactions)  where— 

"(i)  the  amount  involved  is  de  minimis,  or 

"(ii)  the  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  can  be  reliably  established  by  sam- 
pling or  by  another  method  and  can  be  ade- 
quately documented. 

"(d)  Time  for  Furnishing  Invoice.— Any 
invoice  required  to  be  furnished  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
shall  be  furnished  not  later  than  15  business 
days  after  the  tax  point  for  such  transac- 
tion. 

■SEC.  4023.  DE  MINIMIS  EXEMPTIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Under  regulations,  a 
person— 

"(1)  whose  aggregate  taxable  transactions 
for  the  calendar  year  do  not  exceed  $20,000. 
and 

■•(2)  whose  aggregate  taxable  transactions 
for  the  next  calendar  year  can  reasonably 
be  expected  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 
may  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  person  who  is 
not  a  taxable  person  for  the  next  calendar 
year. 

"(b)  Exceptions —Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply- 

"( 1 )  to  any  sale  or  leasing  of  real  property, 
and 

"(2)  to  any  importing  of  property. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Election.— Any  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  for  a  calendar  year 


shall  terminate  if  the  aggregate  taxable 
transactions — 

""(1)  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  in  such 
year  exceed  $7,000, 

""(2)  for  the  first  2  calendar  quarters  In 
such  year  exceed  $12,000.  or 

""(3)  for  the  first  3  calendar  quarters  in 
such  year  exceed  $17,000. 

Such  termination  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  following  the 
close  of  the  first  period  in  which  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  are 
met. 

""(d)  Taxable  Amount  Treated  as  Zero 
FOR  Zero-Rated  Transactions.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  taxable  amount  of 
any  zero-rated  transaction  shall  be  treated 
as  zero. 

"(e)  Condition  of  Election.— In  the  case 
of  a  person  who  is  a  taxable  person  for  any 
period,  an  election  under  sul)section  (a)  may 
be  made  for  succeeding  periods  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  Such  consent 
shall  be  conditioned  on  placing  such  person, 
for  all  succeeding  periods,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4001  (and  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
4016)  he  would  have  been  in  if  all  property 
and  services  he  holds  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes a  nontaxable  person  had  been  ac- 
quired as  a  nontaxable  person. 

"■(f)  Casual  Sales  and  Leases  of  Real 
Property  Excluded.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'taxable  transaction"  does 
not  include  a  transaction  which  is  treated  as 
a  commercial-type  transaction  solely  by 
reason  of  section  4004(b)(1)(A). 

"SEC.  4024.  TIME  FOR  FILING  RETl  RN  AND  CLAIM- 
ING CREDIT:  DEPOSI"rS  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  Filing  Return.— Before  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  close  of  each  taxable  period,  each 
taxable  person  shall  file  a  return  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001  on  taxable  transac- 
tions having  a  tax  point  within  such  taxable 
peri(3d. 

""(b)  Credit  Allowed  for  Taxable  Period 
IN  Which  Purchaser  Receives  Invoice.— 

""(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  credit  allowable  by  section 
4016  with  respect  to  a  transaction  may  be 
allowed  only  for  the  first  taxable  period  by 
the  close  of  which  the  taxpayer— 

"(A)  has  paid  or  accrued  amounts  proper- 
ly allocable  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  with  respect  to  such  transaction,  and 

"■(B)  has  a  tax  Invoice  (or  equivalent)  with 
respect  to  such  transaction. 

"(2)  Use  for  later  period.— Under  regula- 
tions, a  credit  allowable  by  section  4016  may 
be  allowed  for  a  period  after  the  period  set 
forth  in  paragraph  91. 

""(c)  Taxable  Period.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter— 

""(1)  In  general.— The  term  taxable 
period'  means  a  calendar  quarter. 

"(2)  Exception.— 

""(A)  Election  of  i-month  period.— If  the 
taxpayer  so  elects,  the  term  "taxable  period' 
means  a  calendar  month. 

"(B)  0"rHER  periods.— To  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  the  term  "taxable 
period'  includes  a  period,  other  than  a  cal- 
endar quarter  or  month,  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(d)  Tax  Point.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter— 

""(1)  Chapter  i  rules  wi"rH  respect  to 
SELLER  govern.- Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  tax  point  for  any  sale  of  prop- 
erty or  services  is  the  earlier  of — 

"'(A)  the  time  (or  times)  when  any  income 
from  the  sale  should  be  treated  by  the  seller 
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as  received  or  accrued  (or  any  loss  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  seller)  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1.  or 

■"(B)  the  time  (or  times)  when  the  seller 
receives  payment  for  the  sale. 

■•(2)  Imports.— In  the  case  of  the  import- 
ing of  property,  the  tax  point  is  when  the 
property  is  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  Monthly  Deposits  Required— To 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  monthly 
deposits  may  be  required  of  the  estimated  li- 
ability for  any  taxable  period  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001. 

•SEC.  4025   TREATMENT  OF  RELATED  BCSINESSES. 
ET(. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  (other  than  section  4023).  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  taxpayer 
may  elect— 

"(1)  to  treat  as  1  taxable  person  2  or  more 
businesses  which  may  be  treated  under  sec- 
tion 52(b)  as  1  employer,  and 

"(2)  to  treat  as  separate  taxable  persons 
separate  divisions  of  the  same  business. 

"(b)  De  Minimis  Exemption.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  4023.  all  businesses  which 
are  under  common  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  52(b))  shall  be  treated  as 
1  business. 

"SEC.  4026.  SECRETARY   "TO  BE  NOTIFIED  OF  CER. 
TAIN  EVENTS 

"To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations, 
each  person  engaged  in  a  business  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  (at  such  time  or  times 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations)  of 
any  change  in  the  form  in  which  a  business 
is  conducted  or  any  other  change  which 
might  affect  the  liability  for  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4001  or  the  amount  of  such 
tax  or  any  credit  against  such  tax,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  administration  of  such  tax  in 
the  case  of  such  person. 

■SEC.  4027  REGl  LATIONS. 

•The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"Subchapter  E — Oerinitions  and  Special  Rules: 
Treatment  of  Certain  Transactions 
"Sec.  4031.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4032.  Special  rules. 
""Sec.  4033.  Personal  use  by  owner  of  busi- 
ness property  or  services. 
""Sec.  4034.  Gift  of  business  property  or  sen- 
ices. 
"Sec.  4035.  Special  rules  for  dispositions  of 

nonbusiness  real  property. 
""Sec.  4036.  Special  rule  for  insurance  con- 
tracts. 

-SEC.  4031.  DEFINITIONS. 

"(a)  Property.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  property'  means  any  tan- 
gible property. 

""(b)  Business.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  business'  includes— 

"(Da  trade,  and 

"(2)  an  activity  regularly  carried  on  for 
profit. 

"(c)  Employee.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "employee"  has  the  mean- 
ing such  term  has  for  purposes  of  chapter 
24  (relating  to  withholding). 

""(d)  I»erson.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  "person"  includes  any  govern- 
mental entity. 

"(e)  Business  Day.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "business  day'  means  any 
day  other  than  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
other  than  a  legal  holiday  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  7503). 

"(f)  UNi"rED  States.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,    the    term    "United    States",    when 


used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  a 
Commonwealth  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"SE(    4032  SPECIAL  RILES. 

"(a)  Coordination  With  Subtitle  A.— For 
purposes  of  subtitle  A— 

"(1)  Treatment  of  credit.— Any  credit  al- 
lowable to  a  taxpayer  under  section  4016 
which  is  attributable  to  any  property  or 
services  shall  be  treated  as  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpay- 
er for  such  property  or  services. 

••(2)  Amount  of  deduction  for  tax.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4001  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  credit  allowable 
under  section  4016. 

""(3)  Computation  of  percentage  deple- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  sections  613  and 
613A- 

(A)  gross  income  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001. 
and 

"(B)  taxable  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  deduction  allowed  for 
such  tax. 

(b)  Special  Rule  Where  Sale  of  Proper- 
ty Includes  Incidental  Performance  of 
Services.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  any  property 
there  is  an  incidental  performance  of  serv- 
ices, such  performance  of  services  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  sale  of  such  property. 

(c)  Special  Rule  Where  Performance  of 
Services  Includes  Incidental  Transfer  of 
Property.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  if 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
services  there  is  an  incidental  tansfer  of 
property,  such  transfer  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  performance  of  such  services. 

"(d)  Authority  to  Zero  Rate  De  Minimis 
Transactions.  Etc— The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  providing  that  the 
rate  of  tax  shall  be  zero  for  a  taxable  trans- 
action (or  category  of  such  transactions) 
where— 

"(1)  the  amount  involved  is  de  minimis,  or 

"(2)  the  revenue  raised  by  taxing  the 
transaction  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
administrative  and  other  costs  involved  in 
the  payment  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

"(e)  Importing  TREA"rED  as  Sale  and  Pur- 
chase.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
importing  of  any  property  into  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  both  a  sale  and 
purchase  of  such  property  by  the  person  im- 
porting such  property. 

"(f)  Subchapter  S  Corporation  Treated 
AS  Not  a  Corporation.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  an  S  corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  1361(a))  shall  be  treated  as  a  person 
which  is  not  a  corporation. 

"(g)  Use  Includes  Held  for  Use.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  property  and  services 
held  for  use  by  any  person  shall  be  treated 
as  use  by  the  person. 

"SEC.  4033.  PERSONAL  ISE  BY  OWNER  OF  Bl  SINESS 
PROPERTY  OR  SERVICES. 

""(a)  General  Rule.— If  any  business  prop- 
erty or  services  are  used  by  an  owner  of  the 
taxpayer  for  personal  purposes,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  such  use  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  taxable  transaction. 

""(b)  Taxable  Amount.— In  the  case  of  a 
use  described  in  subsection  (a),  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  taxable  amount  shall 
be- 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  or  the 
services,  or 

"(2)  if  such  use  is  only  the  temporary  use 
of  property,  the  fair  rental  value  of  such 
use. 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section- 


"■(1)  Business  property  or  services.— The 
term  "business  property  or  services"  means 
any  property  or  services  if  a  sale  of  such 
property,  or  the  performance  of  such  serv- 
ices, by  the  Uxpayer  would  be  a  taxable 
transaction. 

(2)  Owner.— The  term  "owner"  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  sole  proprietorship, 
the  proprietor, 

""(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  business  en- 
terprise, any  holder  of  a  beneficial  interest 
in  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
entity,  and 

(C)  any  member  of  the  family  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  267(c)(4))  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

•SEC.  4034  GIFT  OF  BISINESS  PROPERTY  OR  SERV- 
ICES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
gift  of  business  property  or  services,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter— 

"'  1 )  such  gift  shall  be  treated  as  a  taxable 
transaction,  and 

"(2)  the  taxable  amount  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  section  4033(b). 

"(b)  Gifts  Related  to  Business  Promo- 
tion Activities— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  gift'  includes  any  gift  of 
property  or  services  transferred  in  connec- 
tion with  business  promotion  activities. 

•SEC    4035    SPECIAL  Rl  LES  FOR  DISPOSmONS  OF 
NONBI  SINESS  REAL  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  sale 
of  real  property  which  is  treated  as  a  com- 
mercial-type transaction  solely  by  reason  of 
section  4004(b)(1)(A).  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  taxable  amount  shall  be  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(l)  the  amount  realized  on  such-  sale, 
over 

"(2)  the  adjusted  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
such  real  property. 

"(b)  Adjusted  Cost— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  adjusted  cost' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  property,  the 
basis  of  such  property  increased  by  expendi- 
tures properly  chargeable  to  capital  account 
(other  than  taxes  or  other  carrying  charges 
descrit)ed  in  section  266)  for  periods  during 
the  holding  period  for  such  property. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule.— The  adjusted 
cost  of  any  property  shall  include  only 
amounts  incurred  during  periods  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989. 

"(c)  Value  Added  Tax  Not  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amount  realized  on  any  sale  of  real  proF>erty 
shall  not  include  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

•SEC    403«.   SPECIAL   RI  I,E   FOR   INSIRA.N'CE  CON- 
TK.ACTS 

"In  the  case  of  any  contract  of  Insurance, 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  taxable 
amount  is  the  excess  of— 

"( 1 )  the  portion  of  the  premium  attributa- 
ble to  insurance  coverage,  over 

"(2)  the  actuarial  cost  to  the  insurer  of 
providing  such  insurance  coverage  "". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 
following: 

"Chapter  30.  Value  added  Ux.". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transac- 
tions occurring  after  December  31.  1989. 
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TITLE  II-REDUCTION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAX  RATES 

201     RKDHTION   IN   KK  A  TAXKS  AM)  TAXKS 
ON  SEl.K  EMPLOY  MENT  INCOME 

(a)  PICA  Taxes. - 

(1)  Tax  on  employees— The  table  in  sec- 
tion 31011  a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees 
for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance) is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 


■In  the  case  wages 
received  during. 

1990 

1991  through  2011  . 
2012  through  2014  . 
2015  through  2019  . 
2020  through  2024  . 
2025  through  2044  . 
2045  or  thereafter.. 


The  rate 
shall  be: 
6.06  percent 

5.1  percent 

5.6  percent 

6.2  percent 

7.0  percent 

7.7  percent 

8.1  percent." 

(2)  Tax  on  employers.— The  table  in  sec- 
tion 3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  employers  for  old-age  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"In  the  case  wages 
received  during: 

1990 

1991  through  2011  . 
2012  through  2014  . 
2015  through  2019. 
2020  through  2024  . 
2025  through  2044 
2045  or  thereafter. 

(3)  Reallocation  to 


The  rate 
shall  be: 
6.06  percent 

5.1  percent 

5.6  percent 

6.2  percent 

7.0  percent 

7.7  percent 

8.1  percent   ■ 
federal   disability 


INSURANCE  trust  FUND.— SCCtiOn   201(b)(  1  )  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U  S.C.  401(b)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out     lOi   1.20  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  2000.  and  so  reported,  and  (P)  1.42  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1999.  and  so  reported 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     lOi  1.16  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989,  and  before  Janu- 
ary  1,  2000.  and  so  reported.  (P)   1.34  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1999.  and  before  Janu 
ary   1,   2012.  and  so   reported.   iQ)   16  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)   paid 
after  December  31.  2011.  and  before  Janu 
ary   1.   2015.  and  so  report(>d.  iR)   1.64   per 
centum  of  the  wages  las  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2014.  and  before  Janu 
ary    1.   2020.   and  so  reported,   (S)   1.7   per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2019.  and  before  Janu 
ary   1.  2025,   and  so  reported.   'Ti   I  76  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2024.  and  before  Janu 
ary  1.  2045.  and  so  reported,  and  lU)   1.82 
per  centum  of  the  wages  las  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  2044.  and  so  reported '. 
(b)  Tax  on  Self-Employment  Income  - 
(1)    In    general.— The     table     in    section 
1401(a)  of  the   Internal   Revenue  Code   of 
1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employ 
ment  income  for  old-age  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
Beginning  after  And  before 


Percent 


December  31 
December  3 1 
December  31 
December  31 
December  31.  2019 
December  31.  2024 
December  31.  2044 


1991 12.12 

2012  102 

January  1.  2015 112 

January  1.  2020 12  4 

January  1.  2025 14  0 

January  1.  2045 15  4 

,      ,  16,2  ■■ 


1989 January  1 

1990 January  1 

2011 
2014 


(2)   Reallocation   to    federal   disability 

INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND.— SCCt ion  201(b)(2)  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(b)(2)i 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(O)  1.20  per 
centum  of  self  employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1989.  and 
before  January  1.  2000.  and  (P)  1.42  per 
centum  of  self-employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1999"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(O)  1.16  per  centum 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1989.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2000.  (Pi  1  34  per  centum  of  self-em- 
ployment income  las  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1999.  and  before  January  1.  2012.  (Q) 
1.6  per  centum  of  self -employment  income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  2011.  and 
before  January  1.  2015.  (R)  1.64  per  centum 
of  self-employment  income  (as  so  defined) 
so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  2014.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  2020.  iSi  1.7  per  centum  of  self -em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  2019.  and  before  January  1.  2025,  (T) 
1.76  per  centum  of  self -employ  ment  income 
(as  so  defined)  .so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  2024.  and 
before  January  1.  2045.  and  (U)  1.82  per 
centum  of  self-employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  2044.". 
TITLE  III-INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
SEC.  301   5.PEK(  ENT  INVESTMENT  TAX  (  KEDIT 

(a)  Reinstatement  of  5-Percent  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  After  1990  for  Certain 
Property —Subsection  (a)  of  section  49  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  termination  of  regular  percentage)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Amount  of  Investment  Tax  Credit.— 

(1)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  determined  under  section  46.  the  reg- 
ular percentage  shall  not  apply  to  any  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
1985. 

(2)  Special  rule.— With  respect  to  any 
qualified  investment  tax  credit  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1989. 
paragraph  (1)  and  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
shall  not  apply  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
46(b)  (relating  to  regular  percentage)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  5  percent'  for  10 
percent'. 

(3)  Qualified  investment  tax  credit 
PROPERTY.  -The  term  'qualified  investment 
tax  credit  property'  means  tangible  proper- 
ty (Other  than  an  air  conditioning  or  heat- 
ing unit),  but  only  if  such  property— 

"(A)  IS  used  as  an  integral  part  of  manu- 
facturing, production,  or  extraction  or  of 
furnishing  transportation,  communications, 
electrical  energy,  gas.  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal services, 

"(Bi  constitutes  a  research  facility  used  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  or 

■(C)  constitutes  a  facility  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  activities  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (Ai  for  the  bulk  storage  of 
fungible  commodities  (including  commod- 
ities in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state).". 

(CI  Conforming  Amendment.— 

(1)  The  section  heading  of  section  19  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "TER- 
MINATION OF  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   SPECIAL  RULES  FOR". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  E  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out    "Termination  of" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "Special  rules 
for". 

TITLE  IV-INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

SEf.  401  DISTRIBITIONS  FRO.M  INOIVIDI  Al,  RE- 
TIREMENT PLANS  MAI"  BE  ISED 
WITHOt'T  PENALTY"  TO  PIRCHASE 
EIRST  HO.MES  OR  TO  PAY  HICHER 
EDK  ATION  EXPENSES 

"(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  exceptions  to  10-percent  addi- 
tional tax  on  early  distributions  from  quali- 
fied retirement  plans)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  Distributions  from  individual  re- 
tirement plans  for  first  home  purchases 

OR      EDUCATIONAL     EXPENSES.— The      foUoWing 

distributions  to  an  individual  from  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  plan: 

"(i)  First-time  homebuyers.— Qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distributions  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (6)). 

"(ii)  Higher  education  expenses.— Distri- 
butions to  the  extent  such  distributions  do 
not  exceed  the  qualified  higher  education 
expenses  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (7))  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year.  " 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  72(t)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(6)  Qualified  first-time  homebuyer  dis- 
tributions—For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(E)(i)- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
first-time  homebuyer  distribution"  means 
any  payment  or  distribution  received  by  a 
first-time  homebuyer  from  an  individual  re- 
tirement plan  to  the  extent  such  payment 
or  distribution  is  used  by  the  individual 
before  the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the 
day  on  which  such  payment  or  distribution 
is  received  to  pay  qualified  acquisition  costs 
with  respect  to  a  principal  residence  for 
such  individual. 

"(B)  Qualified  acquisition  costs.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  quali- 
fied acquisition  costs"  means  the  costs  of  ac- 
quiring, constructing,  or  reconstructing  a 
residence.  Such  term  includes  any  usual  or 
reasonable  settlement,  financing,  or  other 
closing  costs. 

"(C)  First-time  homebuyer;  other  defini- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  First-time  homebuyer.— The  term 
"first-time  homebuyer"  means  any  individ- 
ual if  such  individual  (and  if  married,  such 
individuals  spouse)  had  no  present  owner- 
ship interest  in  a  principal  residence  during 
the  2-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition of  the  principal  residence  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies. 

"(ii)  Principal  residence.— The  term 
■principal  residence"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  1034. 

"(iii)  Date  of  acquisition.— The  term 
date  of  acquisition"  means  the  date— 

"(I)  on  which  a  binding  contract  to  ac- 
quire the  principal  residence  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (A)  applies  is  entered  into,  or 

■■(ID  on  which  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  a  principal  residence  is  com- 
menced. 

"(D)  Special  rule  where  delay  in  acqui- 
sition.—If— 

"(i)  any  amount  is  paid  or  distributed 
from  an  individual  retirement  plan  to  an  in- 
dividual for  purposes  of  being  used  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

■■(ii)  by  reason  of  a  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  residence,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  cannot  be  met. 
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the  amount  so  paid  or  distributed  may  be  Savings   and   Investment   Incentive   Act   of         -(B)  the  net  capital  ealn  for  the  taxable 

paid  into  another  individual  retirement  plan  1989).                                                                         v^ar  Hpf!>rn,WH  h„  ^lil    i   .              taxable 

as  provided  in  section  408.d)(3KA)(i)  with-  (C)  Taxpayer  may  elect  to  tkeat  orDucr-     gam  or  lo™  om  thVs^    oVex^h^e  on^^^ 

out  regard  to  section  408(d)(3)(B).  and.  if  so  ible  contributions  as  nondeductible.-H  a     after  J  angary  ^   1991   of^te  ^th  H^d 

''k'u  '"1°kT^    °^^"   P'^"'   '"'^    ^°""'  taxpayer  electa  not  to  deduct  any  contribu-     ing  peHod  of  atleas  'l  ve^bVl^  th.^^^^ 

shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin-  tion  which  (without  regard  to  this  subpara-     velrs 

ing  whether  section  408(d)( 3 MAM i)  applies  graph)  is  allowable  as  ^  deduction  under  sec-         ■(2)  2.year  tain  ftc     Th^  ,>.r,„c  •<>    ,    a 

to  any  other  amount.  tion  219,  such  contribution  shall  be  treated     5-     6      7      8     ^dTv^Jr    eat     m«n    ,h. 

■■(7)    Qualified    higher     education     ex-  as  a  qualified  nondeductible  contribution                       .    :.         and   9-year   gam    mean   the 

PENSEs.-For       purposes       of       paragraph  "73)  T iMrwHErcoNTRiL^^^^^^^^                       amounts  determined  under  paragraph  (1  )- 

'2)<E)'")-  determmi^gfrrhichTaxabirvraraco^^^^          •A,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  net 

(A)    IN    GENERAL.-The    term     qualified  butloTisrad'the  rulL  of  ict^^^^^^                     capita,  ,ain  under  subpa«^aph  (A)  thereof 

higher  education  expenses"  means  tuition,  shall  apply  '                                                                "            amount   of  net  capital  gain  deter- 

fees,    books,    supplies,    and    equipment    re  .2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  219(f)  of  such     "^'"''^  ^-^   '^^^n^  into  account  only  gain  or 

quired  for  the  enrollment  or  attendance  of  Code         is         amended         bv         striking                 ""^                     °''  ^"^h^nKe  of  assets 

(i)  the  taxpayer,  "•408(o)(2MBMii)""              and      "        inserting     *"^^  ^  '?^''^'"^  ^""''^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ™™- 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or  ■"408(o)<2)(C) ".                                                         mum  holding  period  for  any  such  category. 

(iii)  the  taxpayers  child  (as  defined  in  (3)  Sections  408<o)(4i  and  6693(b)  of  such     ^'^'^^ 

section  151(cM3))  or  grandchild.  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking    desig-      .    '^'  ''•'  substituting  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  or  9 

at  an  eligible  educational  institution  (as  de  nated  nondeductible '"  each  place  it  appears     •^'^^'"^  '°''  ^  ^p*''  ^"^  3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  8,  9.  or  10 

fined  in  section  135(c)(2)).  (including    in   any    heading)   and    inserting     ^^^"^  '°''  "^  >'<"ars.  re.spectively.  in  subpara- 

■■(B)    Coordination    with    savings    bond  qualified  nondeductible"'                                      graph  (B)  thereof 

PROvisioNs.-The      amount      of      qualified  (4)(A)    The   section    heading    for   .section          '^'     '^-year    gain. -The    term      lO-year 

higher  education  expenses  for  any  taxable  6693   is  amended   by  striking  "designated"      gain  means  the  les.ser  of- 

year  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  ex-  and  inserting    qualified '.                                           'A'  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 

cludable  from  gross  income  under  section  <B)  The  item  relating  to  section  6693  in     ^'^^^-  reduced  by  1  .  2  ,  3-.  4  .  5  .  6-.  7-.  8  .  and 

135   "  the  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter     9-.vear  gain,  or 

'O     Effective     Date —The     amendments  B  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  striking    des            '^'  the  net  capital  gam  for  the  taxable 

made  by  this  section   shall   apply   to   pay-  ignated'  and  inserting    qualified".                       vear  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 

menus   and   distributions   after   the   dale   of  'd)     Effective     Date. -The     amendments     8^'"  of  'o-*^  irom  the  sale  or  exchange  on 

the  enactment  uf  this  Act  in  taxable  years  made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  contribu       ^""^  after  January  1.  1991.  of  assets  with  a 

ending  after  such  dale  tions  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De-     holding  period  of  10  years  or  more. 

SEC"  102  AtTiVE  PARTK  IP \nts  ALLOWED  1>KI>I  (  cember  31.  1989.                                                           "(d)   Deduction   Not   Allowed  for   Pur- 

TION  FOR  ,0  PERf  ENT  OK  (ONTRIBI  TITLE  V-CAPITAL  GAINS  PROVISION«?      ^o^^s.    of    Minimum    Tax  -The    deduction 

tions  to  individul  retirement  «-/^r-.  i^i.  ortij>o  t-«uviaiuiNS.                 .sub.sertion  (a.  shall  not  be  allowed  in 

,    ,  ,        •''■*';^           ,  ^^^^   ■^"'   "^";',:^.';;;:p:^„\^rT\'xP*;v'E^s'^'  ^'•"  ^'-termming   altemat.ve    minimum    tLab.e 

(a)  General  Rule. -Paragraph  (1)  of  sec-  n()>(  orpor\te  taxpa>er>                   income 

tion  219(g)  of  the  Int.-rnal  Revenue  Code  of  <  a)  General  Rule -Part  I  of  subchapter  P          ,4,   speciai    rules   for    pass  thru    rvx, 

1986  (relating  to  limitation  on  deduction  of  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treatment  of  cap-  ^ies  -                   Rllls   for    pa.ss-thru    enti- 

active  participants  in  fertain  pension  plans)  "*'  e*"^'  '-"*  amended  by  adding  at  the  end         .(a,  ,     qj-neral     In  annlvint.  nara<,rar.h 

IS  amended  ,0  read  as  follows:  thereof  the  following  new  section;  , ,  /w.lh'respl^cTto  anv  p'^^'i^h"ru  enWyThe 

<1)  In  general- If  (for  any  part  of  any  "^M    i-'"-  REDUTIon  in  (  apital  (;ains  T.ax  for  determination  of  when  a  sale  or  exchange 

plan  year  ending  with  or  within  a  taxable  noncorporate  taxpayers  ^^,  ^^^^^^,  ^j^^„   be  made  at  the  entUv 

year)    an     individual    or    the    individuars  <»'    Deduction    Allowed    for    Capital  j^vel 

spouse  is  an  active  participant,  the  amount  Gain-                                                                                iBi  Pass  thri-  fntitv  nrriNpn     Pnr  r,„r 

allowed  as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  <  1 )  In  general-U.  for  any  taxable  year.  ,,^^Z,  nVsnhnlrLr^nJ    a  ,    ,^    ,~         ^ 

for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  the  sum  of-  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  ,hru  en  it  "  meal                                       ''*^' 

(A)    100   percent    of   the   amount    which  net  capital  gain,  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap-          , , ,  =  r-^,.i,,^^  !U.     .         . 

would  have  been  allowable  for  such  taxable  PHcable  percentage  of  the  net  capital  gain          "a  regulated  investment  company, 

year  if  each  of  the  dollar  limitations  con-  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction.                                 "".^  '^|'  ^^^""^^  investment  trust, 

tained    in   subsections   (b)(1)(A)   and   (cM2)  '  <2)  Estates  and  TRUSTS.-In  the  case  of          ""   *"  ^  corporation, 

were  reduced  (but  not   below  zero)  by  the  an  estate  or  trust,  the  deduction  under  para-          "v  >  a  partnership, 

amount    determined    under   paragraph    i2)  graph  d)  shall  be  computed  by  excluding          <\  '  an  estate  or  trust,  and 

plus  theportiondf  any)  of  the  gains  for  the  tax-          'vi)  a  common  trust  fund. 

■(B>  50  percent  of  the  excess  of-  able  year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital          '^'    CoLLEcriBLE.-For   purpo.ses    of    this 

( 1 )  the  amount  which  would  have  been  al  assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662  (re-  section,  the  term  collectible^  has  the  mean- 

lowable    for    such    taxable    year    without  lating    to    inclusions   of   amounts    in    gross  '"«  g'^'cn  to  such  term  by  section  408(m)( 2) 

regard  to  this  .subsection,  over  income  of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  is  includ-  ^'t^iotJl  regard  to  section  408(mH3). 

(ii)   the  amount   determined  under  sub-  ible  by  the  income  beneficiaries  as  gain  de-          '^'     Modifications     to     Other     Pbovi- 

paragraph  I  A)."  rived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  sions.— 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments-  assets.                                                                             '1'  Por  purposes  of  section  163(d).  the  de- 
(1)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  408  of  such  'b)    Applicable    Percentage.— For    pur-  duction  allowable  under  this  section  to  the 

Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs  d).  poses  of  this  section,  the  applicable  percent-  extent  attributable  to  gain  from  dispositions 

(2).  and  (3)  and  inserting  the  following:  age  shall  be  the  percentage  determined  in  °f  property  held  for  investment  shall  be  ap- 

■  ( 1 )  In  general.— Qualified  nondeductible  accordance  with  the  following  table;  plied  against  (and  operate  to  reduce)  the  net 

contributions  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  an  -phe  applicable  ^^^  referred  to  in  section  163(d)(4KBMii). 

individual  to  an  individual  retirement  plan,  -in  the  case  of"                            uercentate  is"          '"^^  ^"  '^^  '^**^  "^  *^*'  charitable  contri- 

■(2)    Qualified     nondeductible    contribu-  1 -year  gain                                                  10  ''"'''°"  <other  than  of  a  collectible)  by  a 

tions- For  purposes  of  this  subsection—  2  vear  gain •>c\  P*™0"   other    than    a   corporation    section 

"(A)  In  GENEHAL.-The  term  qualified  non-  ,  ,    ,"  noteXIKB)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 

deductible  contribution"  means  the  portion  .  .    "  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percent- 

of  any  contribution  for  a  taxable  year  begin-  4-year  gam 40  ^^^  ^j  j^^  ^^^  capital  gain"  for  "the  amount 

ning  after  December  31.  1989,  to  an  Individ-  S-year  gam 50  of  gain  . 

ual  retirement  plan  which  is  not  allowable  6-year  gain 60        "(3)  The  deduction  allowed  under  this  sec- 

as  a  deduction  under  section  219  solely  by            7-year  gam 70  tion  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
reason  of  subsection  (gMl )  thereof.                            8-year  gain 80  termining  the  net  operating  loss  under  sec- 

■■(B)  Years  BEFORE  1 990. -The  term  quali-  9-year  gain 90  tion  172  for  anv  taxable  year. 

fied    nondeductible    contribution'    includes  10-year  gain lOO         '(4)  To  the  extent  that  the  amount  other 

any  contribution  to  an  individual  retirement  •(c)  Gain  to  Which  Deduction  Applies.-  wise  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 

plan  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  For  purposes  of  this  section-  642(c)  consists  of  any  gain  taken  into  ac- 

January    1.    1990.   which   was  a  designated  ■(1)  I-year  gain.— The  term  'l-year  gain'  count  in  determining  the  qualified  net  cap- 

nondeductible   contribution   (as  defined   in  means  the  lesser  of-  ital  gain,  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 

this   subsection    as    in    effect    on    the    day  (A)  the  net  (aipltal  gain  for  the  taxable  for  any  deduction  allowable  to  the  trust  or 

before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  year,  or  esUte  under  this  section 
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■fS)  The  deduction  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  seriion  643' a  I. 

■(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  rules 
of  seclior  691(c'(4  >  shall  apply. 

(7)  The  amount  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 871>aii2)  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  deduction  allowed  under  this 
section. 

■■(8)  The  deduction  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de 
termining  the  net' earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment of  any  options  dealer  (as  defined 
in  section  14n2'.i)i  or  commodities  dealer  (as 
so  defined).". 

■  b)  Clerical  Amendmeijt.— The  table  of 
section.^!  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 
■Sec  1202.  Reduction  m  capital  gains  tax 
for  noncorporate  taxpayers  " 

■■(CM  Effective  Date.— The  amenuments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1991. 

SK(  .-.02  NKT  (  AHITAl.  LAIN  N(n  TAKEN  I.S'TO  .U'- 
(  (ilM  IM>KK  PHASK  OIT  OF  I.VPKR 
(  KNT  KATE  \ND  PKRSO.NAL  EXK.MP- 
TIuNS 

lai  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  ligiil*  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A)  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  quali- 
fied net  capital  gain.  over". 

'bi  EFrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1991. 

SEC.  S03.  RK(  VPTl  KE  tMlEK  SECTION  125(1  OK 
T<iT\l.  VMOINTUK  DEPKEt  lATlON. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  >a;  and 
lb)  of  section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from  dis- 
position of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a'  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  ir.  this  section,  if  section  1250 
property  is  disposed  of,  the  lesser  of— 

■■li  the  depreciation  adjustments  in  re- 
spect of  such  property,  or 
•■(2)  the  excess  of— - 

(Ai  the  amount  realized  (or.  in  the  case 
of  a  disposition  other  than  a  sale,  exchange, 
or  involuntary  conversion,  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property),  over 

'B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  gain  which  is  ordinary 
income   Such  aam  shall  be  recognized  not- 
withstanding  any   other   provision   of   this 
subtitle. 

Tbi  Depreciation  Adjustments— For  pur- 
poses of  'his  section,  the  term  depreciation 
adjustments'  means,  in  respect  of  any  prop- 
erty, a'.l  adjustments  attributable  to  periods 
after  Dec-mber  i\.  196?.  reflected  in  the  ad- 
justed basi:>  of  such  property  on  account  of 
deduction.s  (whe:her  in  respect  of  the  same 
or  other  piopertv  i  a^o■■^eri  or  allowable  to 
the  taxpayer  or  to  any  oth<:r  person  for  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  or 
amortization  i  other  than  amortization 
under  section  168  (a.s  in  effect  before  its 
repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 1.  169. 
185  (as  in  effect  before  .ts  repeal  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986'.  188.  190.  or  193).  For 
purposes  of  the  precedinn  sentence,  if  the 
taxpayer  can  establish  by  adequate  records 
or  other  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  any 
period  was  less  than  the  amount  allowable, 
the  amount  taken  into  account  for  such 
period  shall  be  the  amount  allowed." 

(b)  Limitation  in  Case  of  Installment 
Sales— Subsection  (ii  section  453  is  amend- 
ed- 

I  1j  by  striking  1250"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  ■1250  (as  in  effect  on 


the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  and  Competitivene.s.s)  ',  and 

I  2)  by  striking  1250"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ■1250  <as  so  in 
effect)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1^  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  1250<d)<4) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'additional  depreciation" 
and  inserting  ■amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments",  and 

(Bi  by  striking  Additional  dfjreciation  " 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  inserting 
■Depreciation  adjustments". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B^  of  section  1250<d)t6) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■'(Bi  Depreciation  adjustments.— In  re- 
spect of  any  property  de.scribed  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  amount  of  the  depreciation 
adjustments  attributable  to  periods  before 
the  distribution  by  the  partnerslup  shall 
be- 

•'<i)  the  amount  of  gain  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  have  applied  if  such  property 
had  been  sold  by  the  partnership  immedi- 
ately before  the  distribution  at  its  fair 
market  value  at  such  time,  reduced  by 

(ii)  the  amount  of  such  gain  to  which  sec- 
tion 751(b)  applied." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  1250td)(8) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "additional  depreciation" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  •'amount 
of  the  depreciation  adjustments",  and 

(B>  by  striking  Additional  depreciation" 
in  the  subparagraph  heading  and  inserting 
■  Depreciation  AOJUSTMENrs". 

(4)  Paragraph  '8)  of  section  1250id)  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraphs  <Ei  and 
(F)  and  inserting  the  following: 

■■(E)  Allocation  rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  gain  attribut- 
able to  the  section  1250  property  disposed  of 
shall  be  the  net  amount  realized  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  reduced  by  the  great- 
er of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  section  1250 
property  disposed  of.  or  the  co.st  of  the  sec- 
tion 1250  property  acquired,  but  shall  not 
exceed  the  gain  recognized  in  the  transac- 
tion." 

<5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1250  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (10). 

(6)  Section  1250  is  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (e).  (fi.  and  (g)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (h/  and  (i)  as  sub.sections 
(g)  and  (h).  respectively. 

(7  Paragraph  '5)  of  section  48(q)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(5)  Recapture  of  reduction— For  pur- 
poses of  .sections  1245  and  1250.  any  reduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  bt  treated 
as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depreciation  " 

(8)  Clause  (i)  of  section  •267(pj(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  'section  1250(aii  1  XB) " 
and  inserting  "section  12.50(a)(  l)(Bi  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  and  Compel i 
tivenessi". 

(9)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  291  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  re 
designating  paragraphs  (2),  '3).  (4).  and  (5) 
as  paragraphs  d).  (2).  (J),  and  (4).  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  291  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)  Special  Rule  for  Pollution  Control 
Facilities.-  Section  168  shall  apply  with  re 
spect  to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  any 
property  not  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 169  by  reason  of  subsection  (aii4).  " 

(C)  Section  291  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (d)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (d). 


(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  265(b)(3) 
i.s  amended  by  striking  ■■291(e)(1)(B)"  and 
inserting    ^gudx  IkB^". 

'El  Subsection  lO  of  section  1277  is 
amended  by  sinking  "291(e)(  l)(B)(ii)  "  and 
;n.serting  ■291(d)(  InBXii)". 

(10'  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1017  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(di  Recapture  of  Deductions.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1245  and  1250- 

■■(1)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  is  re- 
duced under  this  section  and  'Ahich  is  nei- 
ther section  1245  property  nor  .section  1250 
property  shall  be  treated  as  section  i245 
property,  and 

(2)  any  reduction  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  a  deduction  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation." 

(11)  Paragraph  <5)  of  section  7710(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  "(relating  to  low- 
income  housing)"  and  inserting  "(as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Jind  Competi- 
tiveness Act)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions on  or  after  January  1.  1991.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

TITLE  VI-FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 

SEC.  fiOI.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title  — 

(1)  The  term  Fund"  means  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Fund  established  by  section  602. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary  '  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury 

(3)  The  term  State"  means  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC  «02.  REVENIE  SHARlNf;  Kl  Np. 

(a)  Fund  Establtshment— There  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

"Revenue  Sharing  Fund".  The  Fund  shall 
consist  of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  it  by 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Funding.- There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fi.scal  year  beginning  October  1.  1991, 
the  sum  of  $4  500.000.000. 

SE(  .  611.1  PAYMENTS  TO  >T AXES. 

(a^  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments out  of  the  FmxxA  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1991,  and  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  provided  in 
this  section.  Payments  shall  be  made  by  th" 
Secretary  quarterly.  Payments  to  any  State 
made  during  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  any  fiscal  year  may.  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, be  made  on  the  basi.s  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  in  determining  the  amounts 
under  subsection.s  'b>  and  'Ci.  Proptr  adjust- 
ment .shall  be  made  in  the  payments  lo  any 
State  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  any  fiscal  year  to  th"  extent  that  pay- 
ments in  the  first  and  serond  quarters  were 
in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid.  The  Secretary  shall, 
at  least  90  days  before  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  notify  <-ach  State  of  the 
total  amount  of  payments  v.hich  he  esti- 
mates will  be  made  to  such  State  during 
such  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secreiarv  stiall  allot  and  pay 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  each  Scale  an 
amount  equal  to  the  produce  obtained  by 
multiplying- 

( 1 1  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  80  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  lo  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  by 


(2)  the  percentage  which  the  revenue 
effort  ratio  of  such  Slate  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  of  the  national  revenue  effort  ratio 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  allot  and  pay 
during  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  whose 
residents  have  a  per  capita  annual  income 
below  the  average  per  capita  annual  income 
of  residents  of  all  the  States  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for 
such,  fiscal  year  as  the  weighted  population 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  weighted  popula- 
tion of  all  such  Stales. 

(di  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

d)  The  population  of  any  State  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  data  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  except  that  the 
same  period  of  time  shall  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  population  of  each  State. 

(2)  The  revenue  e:fort  ratio  of  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  ratio  which  the 
total  re\enues  derived  by  such  State  from 
its  own  resources  (including  revenues  de- 
n\ed  oy  political  subdivisions  of  such  State) 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fi.scal  year  bears  to  the  total 
adjusted  gross  income  of  individuals  resid- 
ing in  such  State  for  their  taxable  years 
ending  wiih  or  within  such  calendar  year  as 
reported  on  returns  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  If  the  necessary  dale  for  such  calendar 
year  for  such  Stale  i.s  not  available,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  the  revenue  effort 
ratio  for  such  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  calendar  year  for  which  the  necessary 
data  is  available, 

(3)  The  national  revenue  effort  ratio  for 
any  fi.scal  year  is  the  ratio  which  the  sum  of 
the  revenues  derived  by  all  States  from 
their  own  resources  during  the  calendar 
year  preceding  ihe  beginning  of  such  fi.scal 
year  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)) 
bears  to  the  total  adjusted  gross  income  of 
individual.';  residing  in  all  the  States  for 
their  taxable  years  ending  with  or  within 
such  calendar  year  (a.s  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)). 

(4)  The  weighted  population  of  any  State 
is  the  population  of  such  State  ( a.s  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  dt)  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  per 
capita  annual  income  of  individuals  residing 
in  all  the  States  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  per  capita  annual  income  of  in- 
dividuals residing  in  such  Slate.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  ihe  per 
capita  annual  income  of  induiduals  residing 
in  any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  except  that 
the  same  period  of  lime  shall  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  per  capita  annual  income  of 
individuals  residing  in  each  State. 

SEC.  604.  CSE  OK  FINOS  BV  STATES 

Each  State  shall  use  the  funds  recei\ed  by 
it  under  section  603  to  provide  supplemental 
funding  for  primary,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary public  education.  No  funding  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  Slate  whose  State 
and  local  contribution  to  education  funding 
decreases  from  one  year  to  the  next 

SEC.  605.  ACniT  REPORTS  BY  STATES 

(a)  Each  State  shall  at  least  30  days 
before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
report  to  the  Secretary  its  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  which  it  expects  to  receive 
under  section  603  during  such  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  no  power  either  to 
approve  or  to  disapprove  the  plans  of  any 
State. 


(b-  Each  State  shall,  on  or  before  such 
date  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  report 
t(j  the  Secretary  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
funds  received  by  it  under  section  603 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(CI  The  reports  required  under  subsections 
(ai  and  ib)  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  or  bs  such  Stale  officer  as 
the  Governor  may  designate.  Such  reports 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  in  such  detail  a.^ 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici); 
S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Orgai. 
Transplant  Amendmenl.s  Act  of  I'dli 
to  change  an  effective  date:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

AMENIiMENTS  lO  ORGAN  TRANSPLA.NT 
amendments  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  toda.v  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
delay  until  January  1.  1991,  a  require- 
ment that  organ  procurement  organi- 
zations can  reasonably  expect  lo 
produce  organs  from  not  les.?  than  .50 
donors  each  year.'  The  intent  i.s  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  sufficient 
time  to  review  this  issue  during  this 
year's  scheduled  reauthorization  proc- 
ess, in  hopes  of  continuing  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  Nation's  organ 
transplant  system. 

I'm  plea.sed  to  be  joined  by  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Do- 
MENici.  who  has  been  enormously 
helpful  in  bringing  to  my  sitention 
unintended  problems  thai  wii!  result  if 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration implements  this  pnnision  as  it 
currently  plans  to.  Similar  k^'islation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Walgren  and  Congress- 
man Waxman,  both  leaders  in  trans- 
plant policy,  with  -Ahoni  I  worked 
closely  in  developing  the  underlying 
National  Organ  Transplant  Act  of 
1984. 

Becau.se  HCFA  has  threatened  to 
shut  down  effective  organ  retrieval 
programs  beginning  in  March  unless 
the  Congress  acts.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  move  quickly  on  what 
really  could  be  most  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  technica;  correction.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  uncontroversial  measure  and  to 
join  us  in  seeing  that  it  is  enacted  in 
time  to  keep  HCFA  from  shutting 
down  a  number  of  excellent  organ  re- 
trieval programs. • 

•  Mr.  DOMENIC;.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my 
friend  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gore,  a 
bill  that  is  extremely  important  to  the 
organ  donor  program  operated  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Under  the  1988 
Health  Omnibus  Programs  Extension 
Act  federally  certified  organ  donor 
programs  must  be  large  enough  lo  re- 
cover at  least  50  organs  each  year. 
This  minor  provision  would  cause 
major  problems  in  States  like  New 
Mexico. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
wc  uld  delay  implementation  of  the  50 
organ  minimum  requirement  for  1 
year.  It  would  prevent  decertification 
of  one  of  the  most  efficient  organ 
donor  programs  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  one  serving  about  95  percent 
of  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  New  Mexico  Organ  Donor  Pro- 
gram is  small,  but  very  efficient.  Draw- 
ing from  the  State's  population  base 
of  only  1.4  million  people.  New-  Mexico 
trets  about  40  organs  donated  a  year. 
This  gives  New  Mexico  one  of  the  best 
crgans-procured-per-capiia  ratios  in 
the  Nation— about  50  percent  above 
the  national  average— and  enables 
New  Mexico  residents  to  face  one  of 
the  shortest  waiting  lists  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  addition.  New  Mexico's  program 
is  among  the  lowest  cost  programs  m 
the  Nation.  The  average  cost  m  New 
Mexico  is  about  $6,700  per  donation, 
compared  to  rates  of  $8,000  to  $9,000 
for  States  surrounding  New  Mexico.  In 
short.  New  Mexico's  program  is  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

The  importance  of  organ  donor  pro- 
grams was  driven  home  to  me  late  last 
year.  Eleven-year-old  Andrew  Garcia, 
grandson  of  my  good  friend.  Andy 
Garcia,  had  a  premonition  one  day. 
Fearing  that  his  life  might  soon  end. 
young  Andy  Garcia  filled  out  an  organ 
donor  card,  granting  the  use  of  his 
heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys  if  he  should 
die. 

This  young  boy  "wanted  to  assure 
that  others  could  live.  Tragically,  only 
a  few  days  later  Andy  was  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident.  Andy's  gift  gave  an- 
other young  person  the  chance  to  live. 
Last  October  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  Hasbro  Toys  in  posthumously 
honoring  Andy  at  a  special  event  for 
his  parents,  known  as  the  Great  Amer- 
ica Hero  Search. 

Although  the  organ  donor  program 
is  just  a  very  small  pan  of  the  many, 
and  expensive,  programs  the  Federal 
Government  supports,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  its  extreme  importance.  I 
know  how  important  the  organ  donor 
program  is  for  New  Mexico,  and  we 
inust  not  lose  it. 

However.  New  Mexico  s  program  is 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  All  organ 
donor  networks  in  the  United  States 
must  be  federally  certified.  A  minor 
provision  in  the  Health  Omnibus  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1988.  requires 
that  organ  procurement  organizations 
reasonably  expect  to  recover  organs 
from  not  less  than  50  donors  each 
year.  " 

Because  New  Mexico  has  a  small 
population,  implementation  of  this  re- 
quirement would  cause  the  New 
Mexico  program  to  be  decertified.  This 
would  be  tragic  to  our  State  that  oper- 
ates such  a  fine  program.  Decertifica- 
tion would  not  onl.v  mean  the  loss  of 
about    $54,000    in    Federal    funds,    it 
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would  prevent  New  Mexico's  program 
from  operating  at  all. 

Now.  I  do  not  clearly  understand 
why  the  requirement  was  included, 
but  it  certainly  makes  no  sense  to  de- 
certify programs  like  the  one  we  have 
in  New  Mexico.  I  understand  that  the 
Federal  organ  donor  programs  are  to 
be  reauthorized  this  year  and  that 
Senator  Gore  would  like  to  .see  this 
issue  addressed  during  the  reauthor 
ization.  I  agree  that  we  should  look  at 
this  policy  during  reauthorization,  but 
we  should  assure  that  programs  like 
New  Mexico's  do  not  lose  their  certifi- 
cation in  the  meantime. 

In  March  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  is  scheduled 
to  review  New  Mexico's  program  and  u 
is  critical  that  we  do  not  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  become  decertified  because  of 
this  requirement.  'We  are  introducing 
this  bill  to  delay  implementation  of 
the  requirement  until  January  1991. 
This  will  give  Congress  sufficient  time 
to  reconsider  the  measure. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Gore,  for  his  attention  to  this 
issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  and  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  on  solving  the 
problem.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  I  hope  we 
can  pass  this  urgent  measure  quickly.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  137.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
169.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in 
order  to  provide  for  improved  coordi- 
nation of  national  .scientific  research 
efforts  and  to  provide  for  a  national 
plan  to  improve  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  efft^ct 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate 
and  human  well  being. 

S.  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SarbanesI  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  345.  a  bill  to  grant  employees 
family  and  temporary  medical  leave 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.    BoscHWiTZ]    and    the    Senator 


from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  421,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act. 

S.  720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  720,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  extend  and  modify  the  target- 
ed jobs  credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  970.  a  bill  to  promote  low-input 
agricultural  production  systems  to 
maintain  farm  profitability,  to  encour- 
age land,  resource,  and  wildlife  stew- 
ardship in  connection  with  Federal 
farm  programs  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    12  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  S.^nford  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1212.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  gradual  period  of  transition 
(and  a  new  ajternative  formula  with 
respect  to  such  transition)  to  the 
changes  in  benefit  computation  rules 
enacted  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977  as  such  changes  apply 
to  workers  born  in  years  after  1916 
and  before  1927  (and  related  benefici- 
aries) and  to  provide  for  increases  in 
such  workers'  benefits  accordingly  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1310.  a  bill 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  by  the  year 
2000.  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  lit- 
eracy programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    14  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  S.  1430,  a  bill 
to  enhance  national  and  community 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1511.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  clarify  the  protections  given  to 
older  individuals  in  regard  to  employee 
benefit  plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1560 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  ascoaponsor  of 
S.  1560.  a  bill  to  suspend  the  enforce- 


ment of  certain  regulations  relating  to 
underground  storage  tanks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  1675.  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  teacher  recruitment  and 
training,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1956.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
any  portion  of  any  overpayment  of 
income  tax  and  to  contribute  other 
amounts  for  payment  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2003.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  commission  to  advise  the 
President  on  proposals  for  national 
commemorative  events. 

S.   2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2006.  a  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment,  provide 
for  a  global  environmental  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2012 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2012,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ee Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire an  independent  audit  of  state- 
ments prepared  by  certain  financial  in- 
stitutions with  respect  to  assets  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

S.  2015 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2015,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  and 
the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989  to 
apply  the  same  honoraria  provisions 
to  Senators  and  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate  u  apply  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConciki]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
were  added  a£  ooaponaors  of  S.  2048,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  adjust- 


ments in  1991  under  certain  Govern- 
ment retirement  programs. 

S.  2053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2053.  a  bill  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  an  increased  max- 
imum rate  of  pay  for  specially  quali- 
fied scientific  and  professional  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2056,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  and  implement 
State  health  objectives  plans  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
228,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1,  1990.  through  May  31.  1990.  as 
■"Worldwide  Bluegrass  Music  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  231.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  June  10. 
1990,  through  June  16.  1990.  as  "State- 
Supported  Homes  for  Veterans  Week  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  6  through   12,   1990.  as 


"Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  National  Pet 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle]  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  29,  1990,  through  May  5, 
1990,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  243.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  25.  1990.  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  250,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  April  1990 
as  "National  Recycling  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 90-AUTHORIZING  THE 
USE  OF  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration; 

S.  Con.  Res.  90 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  concumngJ. 
SECTION  1   dedication  cere.mon^  and  plack. 

.MENT  of  a  hi  ST  ok  LAJOS  KOSSITH 
IN  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  is  au- 
thorized to  u.se  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 


on  an  appropriate  date  in  March  1990  for  a 
ceremony  to  dedicate  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kos- 
suth, the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1848-1849.  kno*-n  as  the  George 
Washington  of  Hungary  ".  After  the  ceremo- 
ny, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  place 
the  bust  in  the  rotunda  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year  and.  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  shall  place  the  bust  in  a  permanent 
location  in  the  Capitol. 

sec.  2  printing  ok  a  transcript  ok  the  pro- 
ceedinc;s  ok  the  dedication  cere 

MONY 

A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ceremony  referred  to  In  section  1  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  dcKument.  with  illustra- 
tions and  suitable  binding. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 91-THE  HARVEST  OF 
PEACE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Con  Res.  91 

Whereas  reduced  East-West  tensions  and 
renewed  efforts  for  peace  by  people  in  the 
Third  World  give  the  United  Stales  and 
other  nations  an  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ty to  reverse  the  $1,000,000,000,000  amms 
race  and  promote  peaceful  international  de- 
velopment; 

Whereas  hunger  victimizes  approximately 
20.000,000  people  in  the  United  States  and 
1.000.000.000  people  worldwide:  and 

Whereas  common  security  is  based  not 
only  on  legitimate  defense  measures  but 
also  on  all  people  having  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  for  food,  shelter, 
health  care,  education,  and  work  with  digni- 
ty: to  live  in  a  safe  and  healthful  environ- 
ment: and  to  enjoy  human  rights,  including 
the  right  to  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing their  lives:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Senate  fthe 
House  of  RepresentatU^es  concurring). 

section  1   SHORT  title 

This  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Har- 
vest of  Peace  Resolution  ". 

sec  2  state.ments  ok  polic  y 

(a)  Steps  To  Help  Achieve  Common  Secu- 
rity.—It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congrress  that 
the  United  States  should  help  achieve 
common  security  by  reducing  the  world's  re- 
liance on  the  military  and  redirecting  re- 
sources to  peaceful  efforts  toward  overcom- 
ing hunger  and  p>overty  and  meeting  basic 
human  needs  by— 

(1)  negotiating  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  overall  military  forces  and 
spending,  and  urging  other  nations  to 
reduce  their  military  forces  and  spending, 
wiih  the  goal  of  halving  worldwide  military 
spending  by  the  year  2000: 

(2)  reducing  military  assistance  and  arms 
sales  to  developing  nations  and  urging  other 
nations  to  do  likewise: 

(3)  encouraging  peaceful  settlement  of 
conflicts  through  regional  and  international 
negotiations: 

(4)  providing  increased  assistajice  to  devel- 
oping nations  to  overcome  hunger  and  pov- 
erty, to  reduce  debt  burdens,  to  promote 
human  rights  and  peoples  participation  in 
political  decisions  affecting  them,  to  ensure 
sustainable  development,  and  to  protect  the 
environment: 
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(5)  increasing  support  domestically  for 
programs  that  address  human  needs: 

(6)  helping  defense  industries  and  their 
employees  convert  to  productive  nondefense 
work:  and 

(7)  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

(b)  Achieving  Common  Security  Should 
Be  a  Primary  Policy  Objective— It  is  the 
further  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  make  fostering 
common  security  through  the  initiatives  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  a  primary  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  objective. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1956.  President  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower said  "One  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  years  ago  our  forefathers  started  a 
revolution  that  still  goes  on."  He  later 
described  that  revoution  in  part  as  the 
attempt  to  "seek  victory— not  over  any 
nation  or  people— but  over  ignorance, 
poverty,  disease  and  human  degrada 
tion  wherever  they  may  be  found." 

And  still,  the  revolution  goes  on.  We 
are  seeing  the  spoils  of  largely  nonvio- 
lent battles  won  in  Eastern  Europe. 
where  hopes  of  freedom  brought 
people  into  the  streets  and  oppressive 
governments  to  their  knees.  The  cold 
war  is  over  and  a  new  hope  for  world 
peace  is  found  in  even  the  most  hard- 
line political  individuals.  But  we  must 
work  for  the  victory  President  Eisen- 
hower described.  Only  a  nation  which 
is  willing  to  toil  together  in  the  fields 
of  the  world's  poor  and  hungry  will  be 
able  to  reap  the  promise  of  the  Har- 
vest of  Peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce the  Harvest  of  Peace  resolution 
in  the  Senate  today,  and  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  by  my  colleague  Senator 
BuKPERS  and  my  friend  Representa- 
tive McHdoh.  Together,  we  offer  this 
resolution  as  a  guidepost  to  all  of  us 
who  want  to  seize  this  unique  opportu- 
nity to  alter  the  fate  of  the  world— our 
world— and  turn  from  the  past's  poli- 
tics of  fear  toward  the  promise  of 
hope.  We  recommend  this  resolution, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  member- 
ship of  Bread  for  the  World  and  the 
endorsement  of  dozens  of  individuals 
auid  organizations. 

The  Harvest  of  Peace  resolution  may 
appear  to  some  as  radical.  It  calls  for 
the  negotiation  of  agreements  leading 
to  the  halving  of  military  spending 
worldwide  by  the  year  2000.  It  seeks  a 
reduction  in  military  assistance  and 
arms  sales  to  developing  nations  and 
urges  other  nations  to  do  likewise.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  provide  additional  assistance 
to  developing  nations  to  overcome 
hunger  and  poverty,  to  reduce  debt 
burdens,  to  promote  human  rights  and 
to  fully  support  programs  which  ad- 
dress human  needs. 

The  Harvest  of  Peace  resolutions 
goals  are  also  intended  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  hunger, 
which  ultimately  take  more  lives  than 
any  war  could  ever  steal.  Every 
minute,  we  lose  15  children  to  hunger 
and  disease.  Last  year,  1  billion  people 


were  hungry.  And  homelessness,  pov- 
erty, and  unemployment  are  problems 
found  not  just  in  the  developing  world 
but  in  the  developed  world  as  well. 

These  ideas  may  seem  bold,  but  they 
are  intended  to  address  problems 
which  are  equally  extreme.  They  are 
in  need  to  halt  the  developing  world's 
march  toward  militarization,  which 
has  already  left  us  with  13  countries 
probably  possessing  chemical  weapons, 
seven  possibly  with  nuclear  weapons, 
and  as  many  as  19  countries  develop- 
ing or  possessing  ballistic  missiles. 

For  too  long  our  foreign  policy  and 
military  strategy  have  been  formulat- 
ed only  by  learning  one-half  of  the 
.story.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
worlds  trillion-dollar  defense  budget 
would  bring  us  stability  and  prosperi- 
ty. That  two  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems  are  better  than  one.  That 
arming  any  group  willing  to  oppose  an 
unacceptable  government  was  right. 

But  now  that  we  have  finished  the 
first  half,  it  is  time  to  read  the  second 
half.  And  it  is  very  different  now.  We 
are  not  facing  a  monolithic  communist 
threat.  Instead,  our  security  is  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  end  the  pain 
and  suffering  which  remains  the  root 
causes  of  war.  We  now  are  threatened 
by  a  world  weakened  by  hunger,  rav- 
aged by  drugs,  impoverished  by  a  run- 
away arms  race,  and  imprisoned  by  un- 
scrupulous dictators.  These  threats  re- 
quire a  new  thinking,  and  the  Harvest 
of  Peace  resolution  is  intended  to  be 
an  offering  of  priorities. 

The  President  who  reminded  us  that 
our  revoluton  is  still  on  also  left  us 
with  these  words.  Eisenhower  reminds 
us  that  "This  world  in  arms  is  not 
spending  money  alone.  It  is  spending 
the  sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of 
its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its  chil- 
dren. •  •  •  " 

We  have  a  chance  to  end  this  world 
of  arms  and  offer  instead  our  out- 
stretched hand.  But  a  new  definition 
of  national  security  must  be  created, 
and  a  new  approach  to  national  securi- 
ty must  be  defined.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Harvest  of  Peace  resolution  as  a  way 
to  direct  our  country  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   a  list  of  endorsements  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
Initial  Endorsements  of  Harvest  of  Peace 
Resolution 
(As  of  February  5.  1990) 

Organizational  Endorsements: 

Africa  Peace  Committee;  Office  of  Gov- 
ernmental Relations,  American  Batitist 
Churches,  USA:  Association  of  Catholic  Col- 
leges and  Universities:  Association  of  Com- 
munity Organizations  for  Reform  Now 
'ACORN);  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy: 
Center  of  Concern;  Church  of  the  Brethren: 
Church  Women  United:  Coalition  on 
Human  Needs:  Columbian  Fathers  Justice 
and  Peace  Office:  Consumer  Federation  of 
America:  Council  for  a  Livable  World:  Ecu- 
menical Program  on  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  (EPICA):  Evangelical  Luther- 


an Church  in  America,  Lutheran  Office  for 
Governmental  Affairs:  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  America  World  Hunger  Pro- 
gram; Evangelicals  for  Social  Action:  Pood 
Research  and  Action  Center:  Franciscan 
Peace  and  Justice  Office:  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation;  Friends  of 
VISTA:  Global  Concerns  Committee— Lead- 
ership Conference  of  Women  Religious:  In- 
stitute for  Peace  and  Justice:  Interfaith 
Action  for  Economic  Justice; 

Intercommunity  Center  for  Justice  and 
Peace— Peace  and  Disarmament  Program; 
Jesuit  Social  Ministries  National  Office; 
JustLife;  The  Lawyers  Committee  on  Nucle- 
ar Policy:  Lutheran  Peace  Fellowship;  Mar- 
yknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers;  Mennonite 
Central  Committee:  Missionary  Vehicle  As- 
sociation/MIVA  America:  National  Assem- 
bly of  Religious  Women  (NARW);  National 
Association  for  Lay  Ministry:  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Health  Centers;  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  lor  Interracial 
Justice;  National  Community  Action  Foun- 
dation: National  Consumers  League;  Nation- 
al Council  of  Catholic  Women;  National 
Jobs  with  Peace  Campaign:  National  Low 
Income  Housing  Coalition;  National  Neigh- 
borhood Coalition:  National  Puerto  Rico  Co- 
alition; National  Puerto  Rican  Forum;  Na- 
tional Rainbow  Coalition;  National  Student 
Campaign  Against  Hunger  and  Homeless- 
ness; 

Network:  A  National  Catholic  Social  Jus- 
tice Lobby;  Nicaragua  Network:  North 
American  Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in 
Korea:  Oxfam  America;  Pax  Christ!  USA: 
Presbyterian  Hunger  Program,  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.:  Progressive  National  Baptist 
Convention:  Reformed  Church  in  America; 
The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints:  The  Resource  Center; 
RESULTS;  SANE/FREEZE:  Campaign  for 
Global  Security:  Sojourners:  The  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association:  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Service  Committee:  United  Church  of 
Christ  Office  for  Church  in  Society;  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees;  Veterans  for 
Peace,  Inc.:  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women;  Women's  Missionary  Council, 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
World  Hunger  Education  Service:  World 
Hunger  Year:  World  Vision  Relief  and  De- 
velopment. 

Individual  Endorsements  (affiliation  for 
identification  only): 

Larry  Birns,  Council  on  Hemispheric  Af- 
fairs: Blase  Bonpane,  Office  of  the  Ameri- 
cas: Dr.  Larry  Brown,  Tufts  University 
School  of  Nutrition:  Lester  Brown,  World- 
watch  Institute:  John  Buchanan,  Former 
Member  of  Congress,  R.-Ala.;  Peter  Cold- 
well,  Volunteers  for  Peace:  Terry  Culbert- 
son,  Pastoral  Care  Network  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility: Peter  Davies,  InterAction; 
Pablo  Eisenberg.  Center  for  Community 
Change;  Tod  Ensign,  Esq.,  Citizen  Soldier; 
Fr.  Roland  Faley.  Conference  of  Major  Su- 
periors of  Men;  Joseph  Fitzgerald.  National 
Catholic  Life  Conference:  Randall  Forsberg. 
Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarmament 
Studies:  Dennis  Gallagher.  Refugee  Policy 
Group:  Meg  Gardinier,  International  Catho- 
lic Child  Bureau;  Dr.  H.  Lamar  Gibble, 
Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board: 
Stephen  Gibbs,  PreeStore/Poodbank;  Roger 
Greenway,  Board  of  World  Ministries, 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North  Amer- 
ica; Vernon  Grounds,  Denver  Theological 
Seminary:  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton, 
Archdiocese  of  Detroit:  James  Hamilton, 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ: 
John  Humbert,  Christian  Church  (Disciples 


of  Christ):  Rev.  Erik  Kolbell.  The  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City: 

Fr.  Joseph  Lang.  U.S.  Catholic  Mission  As- 
sociation; Rev.  Alfred  LoPinto,  Campaign 
for  Human  Development;  Rev.  George 
McClain,  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Action:  Dr.  Paul  McCleary,  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Fund:  David  McReynolds.  War  Re- 
sisters  International;  Ward  Morehouse. 
Council  on  International  and  Public  Affairs; 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  Mulder,  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America:  Bishop  P.  FYancis 
Murphy,  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore:  Rev. 
James  Nash.  Churches'  Center  for  Theology 
and  Public  Policy;  Henry  Norman,  Volun- 
teers in  Technical  Assistance  'VITA);  Ran- 
dolph Nugent,  General  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  United  Methodist  Church:  Rev, 
Graham  Rights,  Moravian  Church,  South- 
ern Province:  Bob  Schwartz,  The  Disarm 
Education  Fund;  Bishop  William  Milton 
Smith.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon 
Church:  Pam  Solo,  Committee  on  Common 
Security;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  Sommers. 
Moravian  Church,  Nothern  Province:  Jane 
Threatt-Morgan,  IN  OUR  WAY;  Richard  E. 
Ullrich,  Marianist  Office  of  Justice  and 
Peace;  Phillip  R.  Warth,  President,  Second 
Harvest;  Edith  Villastrigo.  Women  Strike 
for  Peace:  Paul  Walker.  Committee  on 
Common  Security:  Rev.  L.  William  Yollon, 
National  Interreligious  Service  Baord  for 
Conscientious  Objectors;  Jack  Yost.  World 
Association  for  World  Federation.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  and  support 
the  introduction  of  the  Harvest  of 
Peace  resolution  with  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  have  watched  the  incredible 
changes  sweeping  through  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc  with 
wonder.  In  the  annals  of  history.  1989 
will  be  recorded  as  a  watershed  year. 
In  the  year  that  was  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  French  revolution,  one 
of  history's  bloodiest  battles  for  liber- 
ty, revolution  rolled  through  Europe 
again.  It  rose  first  in  the  east  in  Tian- 
armien  Square,  leaving  permanent  fis- 
sures in  a  rigid,  despotic  government;  a 
regime  that  is  living  proof  that  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely,  and 
has  forgotten  why  revolutions  happen 
in  the  first  place,  a  mere  40  years  after 
fighting  and  dying  for  their  own. 

Freedom  then  moved  west  on  a  fault 
line  to  Eastern  Europe:  to  reverberate 
through  Poland,  East  Germany.  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  and 
all  the  rest.  And  as  these  deserving  na- 
tions received  a  long-awaited  dose  of 
freedom,  so  in  many  senses  did  we. 
The  year  that  revolutionized  the  East- 
ern bloc  also  served  to  revolutionize 
our  thinking,  and  our  prospects  for 
peace.  At  long  last  we  received  a  meas- 
ure of  freedom.  We  received  freedom 
from  being  wedded  to  the  policies  of 
the  past,  to  years  of  nuclear  night- 
mare diplomacy,  and  decades  of 
uneasy  sleep. 

Now,  as  freedom  grows  around  the 
world,  Americans  should  prepare  to 
reap  the  Harvest  of  Peace.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  must  join  together  as 
we  plot  a  different  course  for  these 
different  times.  We  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  problems  that  have  been  ne- 


glected during  the  decades  that  we 
spent  trying  to  place  first  in  the  anus 
race. 

Mr.  President,  I  stood  before  you 
just  last  week  and  told  you  that  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  is  not  totally 
measured  in  tanks,  planes,  and  guns. 
Our  Nation  is  first  and  foremost  about 
people.  During  the  coming  years,  we 
will  be  able  to  direct  our  resources  to 
those  things  that  truly  make  us 
secure:  health  care,  adequate  housing, 
education,  a  safe  food  supply,  and  a 
clean  environment.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  240-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  ADMISSION 
OF  REFUGEES  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1991 

Mr.   HATCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grassley)    submitted    the    following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  240 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  always 
been  a  haven  for  persecuted  peoples  from 
around  the  world: 

Whereas  it  is  the  long-standing  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  free  and  open 
emigration  of  persecuted  religious  minori- 
ties from  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  re- 
laxed its  emigration  policies; 

Whereas  despite  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  religious  believers  remain 
largely  unable  to  practice  their  religious  be- 
liefs due  to  the  continued  effects  of  long- 
standing anti-religious  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
denial  of  opportunity  to  worship  and  under- 
take religious  studies; 

Whereas  private  anti-religious  sentiment 
in  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  threat  to  reli- 
gious believers; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  planned  to 
accept  125.000  refugees  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
including  50,000  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  plan 
to  fund  the  cost  of  all  125,000  refugees  it 
will  admit  in  fi.scal  year  1990:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

1 1 1  the  United  States  should  accept  more 
than  125,000  refugees  in  fiscal  year  1991: 

(2i  a  portion  of  such  increase  should  be  al- 
lotted to  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  cost  of  all  refugees  that  the 
United  Slates  admits  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 
First,  the  United  States  increase  the 
number  of  refugees,  it  accepts  in  fiscal 
year  1991  over  the  125,000  figure  set 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  second,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1991  increase  be 
allocated  to  Soviet  refugees;  and  third, 
that  the  United  States  fund  the  cost 
of  all  of  the  refugees  it  admits  in  fiscal 
year  1991. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
beacon  of  light  and  hope  for  oppressed 
peoples  around  the  world.  At  a  time 


when  democratic  values  of  liberty  and 
opportunity,  long  championed  by  the 
United  States,  are  on  the  march,  and 
the  bonds  of  tyranny  are  being  slowly 
loosened  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
we  must  take  special  care  to  offer  help 
to  those  victims  of  oppression  who 
now  have  a  window  of  escape.  We  are 
all  pleased  with  some  of  the  recent 
trends  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  know  how 
long  this  window  of  escape  will  remain 
open. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  United 
States  will  accept  50,000  refugees  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  which  40,000  are 
supported  by  Federal  funds.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  more  than  50,000 
persons  are  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  include  tens  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
religious  believers.  Among  them  are 
Jews,  Evangelical  Christians.  Ukrain- 
inian  Catholics,  and  others. 

Despite  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  believe  religious  believ- 
ers remain  persecuted  for  their  beliefs. 
Religious  or  ethnic  persecution  does 
not  mean  only  physical  harassment  by 
government  bully  boys.  When  a  believ- 
er is  unable  to  go  to  church  or  syna- 
gogue becatise  government  policy  re- 
stricts or  forbids  the  construction  or 
use  of  such  religious  houses  of  wor- 
ship, that  is  persecution.  The  inability 
of  a  group  of  believers  to  train  reli- 
gious leaders  and  teachers  such  as 
priests  and  rabbis,  because  of  govern- 
ment policy,  is  persecution.  The  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  religiotis  articles  and 
items  needed  for  prayer,  such  as 
bibles,  crucifixes,  prayer  shawls,  yar- 
mulkes,  because  of  government  policy, 
that  is  persecution.  The  inability  of 
Jewish  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  religious  schools  to  learn  Hebrew, 
to  learn  the  ancient  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  history  of  their  people,  be- 
cause of  government  policy,  that.  too. 
is  persecution.  The  inability  of  Chris- 
tian parents  to  send  their  children  to 
religious  schools  to  learn  the  practices 
of  their  faith  because  of  government 
policy,  is  persecution.  While  recent  re- 
laxation in  official  oppressive  policies 
may  have  created  an  opening  for  some 
religious  activities  previously  banned, 
one  cannot  claim  that,  after  over  70 
years  of  relentless  and  often  brutal 
persecution,  religious  freedom  now 
exists  or  that  we  can  lessen  our  con- 
cern. 

Last  year,  the  administration  made 
it  more  difficult  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Christians,  and  others  to  obtain  refu- 
gee status.  The  administration  did  not 
set  a  refugee  number  commensurate 
with  America's  traditional  concern  for 
Soviet  religious  believers.  After  press- 
ing the  Soviets  for  decades  to  let  them 
out,  America  did  not  offer  enough  op- 
portunity for  people  to  come  here.  I 
expressed  my  concern  about  this 
policy,  and  the  fear  and  panic  among 
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Soviet  Jews  and  others  concerning 
America's  fiscal  year  1990  refugee 
policy,  in  my  floor  statement  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1989. 

Moreover,  by  funding  only  111.000  of 
the  125.000  slots,  including  only  40.000 
of  the  50.000  Soviet  slot.s,  the  budget.s 
of  private  resettlement  agencies  are 
being  badly  strained.  The  United 
States  has  pressed  for  open  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  policy  is 
now  bearing  sweet  fruit.  It  behooves 
the  United  States  to  help  the  refugees 
resettle.  For  example,  whether  tens  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  come  here  or 
go  to  Israel— or  both— Americans  who 
give  generously  to  help  them  resettle, 
wherever  they  go.  are  going  to  be 
stretched  extremely  thin.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  fund  all  of  the  refugees  who 
come  here. 

In  recent  years,  there  ha\e  been 
many  shocking  reports  of  outbursts  of 
antireligious  sentiment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  private  groups  and  citizens. 
aimed  at  both  Jews  and  Christians 
The  outbreaks  of  ethnic  and  regional 
violence  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  omi- 
nous overtones  for  Soviet  Jews,  given 
the  tragic  tendency  of  some  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  blame  the  Jews  for 
the  onset  of  bolshevism  and  current 
economic  difficulties.  Robert  Rand,  a 
journalist  at  the  Kennan  Institute, 
wrote  in  the  July  31.  1989.  Wall  Street 
Journal; 

Most  striking  of  all.  and  most  disturbing, 
were  reports  that  anti-Semitism  is  on  the 
rise.  At  first  I  reacted  skeptically.  After  all. 
relations  with  Israel  are  improving  and  emi- 
gration is  at  record  levels.  But  I  heard  sto- 
ries of  widespread  anti-Semilism  so  often 
and  from  so  many  sources  that  I  left 
Moscow  convinced  of  their  veracity. 

In  Pushkin  Square  In  central  Moscow  in 
early  June,  a  group  of  young  thugs  assault- 
ed a  man  because  he  looks  Jewish."  The 
police  broke  it  up  without  arrests.  Jewish 
families  that  had  never  considered  emigrat- 
ing, have  now  applied  for  exit  visas  fearful, 
they  say.  for  their  safety. 

A  Jewish  attorney  predicts  Jews  will  be 
blamed  for  causing  the  country's  economic 
mess.  'The  simple  people  will  point  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  the  Jews,  they'll  .say.  who 
brought  us  the  revolution.  And  it  is  the 
Jews,  they'll  say.  who  control  the  state  and 
bring  us  the  current  disaster." 

A  cab  ride  seems  to  confirm  the  predic- 
tion. The  driver  is  asked  about  the  country's 
economy.  He  embarks  on  an  anti-Jewish 
tirade.  They  brought  us  the  revolution.  " 
he  says.  "They're  to  blame.  " 

An  American  embassy  official  reports  that 
he,  too,  has  heard  reports  of  growing  anti 
Semitism.  He  says  he  has  obtained  a  copy  of 
Nina  Andreevna's  latest  article,  which,  he 
says,  has  been  submitted  to  Nash  Sovremen- 
nik,  an  anti-reform  literary  journal.  Ms.  An- 
dreevna  is  the  Leningrad  teacher  whose 
publications  reputedly  have  the  backing  of 
Egor  Ligachev.  Mr.  Gorbachev's  main  rival. 

The  U.S.  official  says  Ms,  Andreevna 
blames  the  "Zionists"  for  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. We  wonder  whether  the  piece  will  see 
the  light  of  day  and  if  so.  what  the  future 
will  hold  for  Soviet  Jews. 

A  Jewish  friend  recounts  an  anecdote.  The 
year  is  2000.  A  lone  man  stands  t)efore  the 
closed  doors  of  the  Soviet  visa  office,  wait- 


ing in  vain  for  permission  to  emigrate.  A  pe- 
destrian approaches 

■  Are  you  a  Jew""  "  the  pedestrian  asks. 
No. "  the  man  says.    I'm  an  idiot  " 

The  implication:  The  Jew  was  a  fool  be- 
cause he  didn't  emigratf  in  1989  when  emi- 
gration was  pos.sible. 

What  makes  the  current  bout  of  anti- 
Jewish  sentiment  in  Moscow  especially 
frightening  is  its  concurrence  with  unbri- 
dled ethnic  unrest  across  the  country,  from 
the  Baltic  republics  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia.  As  national  minorities  voice 
continuing  displeasure  with  the  Kremlin. 
Russian  chauvinism  is  likely  to  rear  up  in 
response.  What  my  Jewish  friends  fear  most 
is  being  crushed  in  the  fray. 

Just  last  week,  on  February  2.  1990. 
the  New  York  Times  reported  in  a 
front  page  story  entitled  "Anxiety 
Over  Anti-Semitism  Spurs  Soviet 
Warning  on  Hate.  "  that  a  rise  in  anti- 
Semitism,  and  a  pa-ssive  government 
reaction  to  it.  is  causing  tremendous 
fear  among  Soviet  Jews.  I  will  attach  a 
copy  of  that  story  to  these  remarks. 

I  will  also  attach  a  few  documents 
provided  to  me  from  the  Union  of 
Councils  lor  Soviet  Jews  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks,  which  recount  just 
some  of  the  anti-Semitic  epLsodes  we 
know  about.  Visitors  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  have  reported  anti-Semitic 
posters  depicting  violence  against  the 
Jews.  While  Israel  fortunately  pro- 
vides a  haven  for  many  Soviet  Jews, 
the  United  States  should  also  remain  a 
haven  for  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as  for 
other  religious  believers,  and  victims 
of  ethnic  persecution. 

I  also  note  that  ethnic  violence  may 
cause  other  Soviet  citizens,  such  as  Ar- 
menians, as  victims  of  ethnic  persecu- 
tion, to  escape  in  greater  numbers  on 
the  months  ahead. 

Now.  I  realize  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  provides  for  cabinet-level  consul- 
tation with  members  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committees.  I 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  conduct  of 
that  process  last  year:  discussions  oc- 
curred late,  and  decisions  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  time  they  did 
occur. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  express  its  view,  in 
advance  of  the  consultation,  that  the 
overall  number  of  refugees  admitted 
to  the  United  States  rise;  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  increase  allocated  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  that  the  United 
States  fund  all  of  the  refugees  it 
admits.  The  resolution  recommends  no 
specific  number,  that  is  left  to  the  con- 
sultation process  pursuant  to  the  Ref- 
ugee Act.  All  the  resolution  does  is  ex- 
press a  sentiment,  if  you  will,  that  we 
should  be  even  more  generous  in  fiscal 
year  1991  than  we  were  in  fiscal  1990. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Boulder  (CO)  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry] 

Violent  Anti-Semitism  Erupts  in 
Dushanbe 

Violent  anti-Semitism  has  erupted  in  Du- 
shanbe. Tadjik  SSR.  according  to  Bill 
Cohen.  President  of  Boulder  Action  for 
Soviet  Jewry  (BASJ).  Dushanbe  is  Boulder. 
Colorado's  Soviet  Sister  City. 

BASJ  has  received  reports  from  recent 
Jewish  emigres  from  Dushanbe  that  Jews 
have  been  pulled  off  busses  in  Dushanbe 
and  beaten.  Such  incidents  are  examples  of 
e-scalating  violence  against  Jews  in  Tadjikis- 
tan and  other  Soviet  republics  in  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus. 

According  to  BASJ.  in  February  1989 
Tadjik  nationalist  demonstrators  in  Du- 
shanbe carried  banners  with  slogans  pro- 
claiming Tadjikistan  for  the  Tadjiks.  "  The 
nationalist  rhetoric  is  both  openly  anti-Rus- 
sian and  anti-Jewish.  In  March  1989,  threats 
against  Jews  in  Dushanbe  intimidated  many 
from  celebrating  the  Jewish  holiday  of 
Purim  in  Dushanbe's  synagogues.  Many 
Jews  were  afraid  to  even  leave  their  homes 
at  the  time.  Jewish  children  have  been 
beaten  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  by 
the  predominantly  Muslim  youths  in  Du- 
shanbe. 

Such  threats  and  attacks  have  prompted 
many  Jews  who  had  not  contemplated  emi- 
gration to  request  invitations  from  Israel 
and  to  apply  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  BASJ's  information  on  anti-Se- 
mitic acts  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  obtained 
through  the  Caucasus  Network,  a  New  York 
based  international  Soviet  Jewry  organiza- 
tion which  frequently  directs  Jewish  mis- 
sions to  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asian 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Helene  Kenvin.  President  of  The  Cauca- 
sus Network,  has  received  numerous  reports 
of  similar  anti-Semitic  incidents  throughout 
these  regions  of  the  U.S,S,R. 

According  to  Kenvin.  a  fundamentalist 
Muslim  nationalist  organization  called 
Birlik"  was  founded  in  Uzbekistan  in  1988, 
One  of  its  stated  goals  is  the  expulsion  of  all 
Jews  and  Russians  from  that  republic.  In 
February  1989,  demonstrators  in  Tashkent 
carried  signs  with  Birlik's  motto:  "Expel  all 
Russians.  Leave  the  Jews  to  us:  we  will  take 
care  of  them  ourselves.  "  Within  the  next 
several  months,  the  City  of  Samarkand,  also 
in  Uzbekistan,  was  flooded  with  pamphlets 
and  posters  containing  Birlik's  anti-Semitic 
platform. 

Kenvin  reports  that  in  June  1989.  Jewish 
communities  in  eastern  Uzbekistan  were  ter- 
rorized during  a  violent  bloodbath  between 
Sunni  and  Shiite  Muslims.  Uzbek  rioters 
threatened  leaders  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  Fergana,  promising  pogroms  unless 
their  extortionate  demands  were  met.  In 
Andizhan.  Jews  received  telephone  calls  de- 
manding that  they  leave.  In  Margilan  a  Jew- 
was  beaten  and  ordered  to  pay  money  to  a 
group  of  Uzbek  thugs.  A  synagogue  in  this 
Soviet  Republic  was  desecrated  with  the 
sign  "Next  in  line  are  the  Jews.  " 

Also,  beginning  in  August  1989.  Azeris  in 
Azerbaidzhan  began  calling  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Jews  from  that  republic.  Jews  in 
Sumgait  and  Baku  received  threatening 
telephone  calls  and  letters  ordering  them  to 
leave  Azerbaidzhan. 

Similar  incidents  have  occurred  in  other 
Soviet  provinces,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  with  whom  BASJ  is  affiliated.  On 
July  16,  1989,  Reuven  Kiperwasser.  a  30- 
year-old  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Torah  from 
the  Moldavian  town  of  Edintsy.  was  on  his 


way  to  Kishinev  to  give  a  lecture  at  a 
weekly  religious  seminar.  While  Kiper- 
wasser waited  at  a  bus  stop,  three  unknown 
men  drove  up,  jumped  out  of  their  car,  beat 
Kiperwasser.  and  forced  him  into  the  car. 
which  then  took  off.  During  the  abduction. 
Kiperwasser's  kidnappers  warned  him  to 
stop  his  Jewish  activities,  threatened  to  kill 
him.  and  repeatedly  stated  that  Jews  should 
be  murdered.  After  driving  for  about  5  km. 
the  abductors  threw  Kiperwasser  out  of  the 
car. 

These  and  other  anti-Semitic  attacks  and 
threats  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  have 
resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Approximately  200,000  requests  for 
invitations  from  the  State  of  Isrsiel  have 
been  received  already  this  year. 

"Ironically,"  says  Cohen,  "the  fear  of  per- 
secution among  Soviet  Jews  has  dramatical- 
ly escalated  at  a  time  when  a  U.S.  State  De- 
partment official  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  refugees  that  Soviet  Jews  could 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  glasnost 
had  improved  conditions  for  Jews  in  that 
country," 

Cohen  also  expressed  concern  that  the 
Bush  administration's  sudden  shift  of  refu- 
gee processing  from  Italy  to  Moscow,  with- 
out adequate  preparation  and  staffing,  will 
trap  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  with  bureau- 
cratic delays  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  get  these  en- 
dangered people  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  threatened  pogroms  become  a  re- 
ality. 

[From  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Jan.  1.  1990] 

Violent  Anti-Semitism  Flares  in  USSR 

Washington.  D.C— The  following  recent 
events  are  the  latest  in  escalating  reports  to 
the  UCSJ  of  violent  anti-Semitic  attacks 
and  incidents  throughout  the  USSR. 

According  to  the  Jerusalem-based  Soviet 
Jewry  Education  and  Information  Center, 
Soviet  Jewish  activists  reported  that  on  July 
16,  a  Hebrew  instructor  from  Soviet  Molda- 
via was  abducted  and  beaten  on  his  way  to 
Kishinev  to  give  a  lecture  at  a  weekly  semi- 
nar. His  abductors  warned  him  to  stop  his 
Jewish  activities,  threatened  to  kill  him.  and 
repeated  several  times  that  all  Jews  should 
be  murdered.  They  drove  about  five  kilome- 
ters before  throwing  him  out  of  the  car  and 
driving  off. 

The  incident  caused  great  panic  among 
Kishinev  Jews,  who  requested  that  it  re- 
ceive the  widest  publicity  possible.  However, 
the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  the  UCSJ  council  which  confirmed 
the  story,  was  told  by  a  Leningrad  Hebrew- 
teacher  that  the  victim  does  not  want  his 
name  released  for  fear  of  reprisals  against 
his  mother  and  younger  sister. 

A  Leningrad  Jewish  activist  telephoned 
the  London  35's  Women's  Campaign  for 
Soviet  Jewry  with  reports  that  on  the  night 
of  July  24.  three  hooded  men  broke  into  the 
Leningrad  apartment  of  Jewish  Refusenik 
Yuri  Mezheborsky,  stabbing  Yuri's  mother, 
Svetlana.  in  the  stomach.  The  armed  intrud- 
ers did  not  steal  anything  from  the  apart- 
ment, eliminating  theft  as  a  probable 
motive  for  the  attack. 

The  activist  told  the  London  35's  that  the 
attack  was  most  likely  perpetrated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  viciously  anti-Semitic  group 
"Pamyat,"  which  is  now  aggressively  com- 
piling lists  of  all  Jew-ish  residents  in  Lenin- 
grad, He  said  that  "Pamyat "  members  are 
demanding  names  of  Jewish  residents  from 
the  concierge  of  every  apartment  block,  and 


that  citizens  who  wish  to  become  "Painyat'" 
members  must  now  supply  lists  of  Jews 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  organiza- 
tion, (This  is  the  third  such  allegation  the 
UCSJ  has  received  on  "Paymat"  induction.) 

Boris  Gaft.  head  of  the  Latvian  Jewish 
Friendship  Society  with  Israel,  reported 
that  on  July  4,  Jewish  activists  discovered 
swastikas  and  a  sign  reading  "Kill  the 
Jewish  People"  when  they  met  at  the  site  of 
a  former  synagogue  in  Riga  where  Jews 
were  burned  to  death  in  1941  by  the  Nazis. 
They  removed  the  anti-Semitic  symbols  and 
held  their  meeting. 

Gaft  relayed  this  information  in  a  July  26 
phone  conversation  to  UCSJ's  Chicago 
Action  for  Soviet  Jewry, 

From  her  office  at  Chicago  Action,  UCSJ 
National  President  Pamela  B,  Cohen  com- 
mented on  the  alarming  rise  of  reports  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents:  "Since  last  summer, 
during  the  time  of  the  Christian  Millenni- 
um and  calls  for  programs  against  Jews,  the 
UCSJ  has  predicted  and  warned  of  an  explo- 
sion of  violence  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Glasnost  has  unleased  a  wave  of  pop- 
ular grassroots  anti-Semitism,  primarily  em- 
bodied in  odious  nationalist  groups  such  as 
"Pamyat.  "  that  is  terrifying  Jews  in 
Moscow.  Leningrad  and  throughout  the 
USSR. 

"In  addition,"  Cohen  warned.  "We  have 
received  many  confirmations  of  anti-Semitic 
attacks  and  incidents  stemming  from  rising 
Moslem  fundamentalism  in  the  Central 
Asian  republics.  Frequently,  because  these 
regions  are  so  closed,  these  events  are  im- 
possible to  confirm,  but  the  stories  of  Jews 
who  are  beaten,  killed,  or  so  frightened  by 
ethnic  violence  that  they  are  afraid  to  leave 
their  homes,  are  absolutely  chilling, 

"Anti-Semitism  has  always  been  endemic 
to  the  Soviet  society.  But  in  the  past  year, 
as  social  and  economic  unrest  and  ethnic 
and  nationality  conflicts  mount,  and  as  glas- 
nost permits  more  public  expressions  of  dis- 
content, the  natural  tendency  to  anti-Semit- 
ic propaganda  and  violence  is  given  more  op- 
portunity of  expression."  Cohen  concluded. 

[From  the  New-  York  Times.  Feb.  2.  1990] 

Anxiety  Over  Anti-Semitism  Spurs  Soviet 

Warning  on  Hate 

(By  Francis  X.  Clines) 

Moscow,  February  1,— Renewed  anxiety 
that  anti-Semitism  is  surging  once  more  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  prompted  Government 
officials  to  start  cautioning  nationalist  and 
ethnic  organizations  against  provocations 
toward  hatred  and  pogroms. 

The  unusual  warning  that  fanning  racial 
hatred  is  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment was  issued  this  week  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Odessa,  once  a  major  center  of 
Jewish  Life,  to  be  leaders  of  popular  front 
and  ethnic  associations  as  a  wave  of  fear 
and  rumors  of  pogroms  swept  through 
Soviet  Jewish  circles  across  the  country. 

The  latest  anxiety  is  focused  on  a  number 
of  recent  events,  notably  the  disruption  of  a 
Moscow-  writers'  meeting  Jan.  18  by  a  gang 
of  intruders  campaigning  for  local  elections 
who  demanded:  "Yids.  get  out  to  your 
Israeli '" 

"Russia's  Jewish  question  must  be  raised 
at  the  appropriate  level.  "  one  of  the  intrud- 
ers shouted  through  a  bullhorn,  inviting  the 
stunned  audience  of  Moscow's  more  liberal 
writers  to  come  forward  and  be  punched  by 
some  of  his  30  colleagues.  After  the  ha- 
rangue and  a  scuffle,  they  made  a  leisurely 
exit  from  the  capitals  main  writers'  head- 
quarters with  little  interference  from  the 
police. 


Other  events  listed  by  fearful  Jews  in- 
clude openly  anti-Semitic  agitation  reported 
in  centers  like  Leningrad  and  in  various 
local  election  campaigns,  and  the  rapidly 
rising  tide  of  ethnic  chauvinism  that  has 
the  Government  of  President  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  in  crisis. 

Most  particularly  Jews  have  noted  the 
recent  experience  of  the  violence  in  Azerbai- 
jan, where  the  central  Government  wailed  a 
week  before  storming  Baku  to  rescue  Arme- 
nians who  were  victims  of  a  pagrom.  Jews 
say  they  were  not  targets  of  violence  but 
the  20.000  Jews  living  in  Baku  now  want  to 
leave  because  of  their  fears  of  the  major- 
ity's strident  separatism. 

attempts  to  emigrate 

It  is  not  known  how  many  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Consider  themselves  Jews, 
since  some  traditionally  sought  to  conceal 
the  faict  th  avoid  the  penalties  of  bisis.  Offi- 
cial estimates  now  are  fewer  than  1,5  mil- 
lion, although  consular  officials  have  been 
reporting  lately  that  more  Soviet  citizens 
have  come  forward  intent  on  proving  their 
Jewish  ancestry  in  an  attempt  to  emigrate. 

With  Government  tolerance  of  Jews  grow- 
ing along  with  freedom  of  expression  and 
movement,  increasing  numbers  are  using 
the  freedom  to  opt  out  of  this  economically 
depressed  nation,  with  a  record  outflow  of 
scores  of  thousands  heading  this  year  to 
Israel, 

Regular  fears  of  anti-Semitic  oppression, 
bolstered  by  the  experience  of  actual  pro- 
groms.  have  been  a  fact  of  life  for  Russian 
Jews  for  centuries.  In  the  Gorbachev  era  of 
freer  speech  for  the  common  citizen,  formal 
anti-Semitic  crackdowns  have  not  been  seen, 
although  Jews  say  the  nation's  institutional 
bias  at  universities  and  other  establishment 
centers  is  as  ingrained  as  ever. 

LOCAL  HATE  GROUPS 

What  is  new  in  the  latest  cycle  of  fear  is 
that  it  has  come  to  be  fed  more  by  local 
hate  groups  as  political  initiative  has 
become  decentralized  and  once-suppressed 
ethnic  prides  and  enmities  revive. 

With  local  election  campaigns  now  under 
way  in  many  places  in  the  nation's  latest 
step  toward  democratization.  anti-Semitism 
can  be  witnessed  as  an  electioneeriftg  ingre- 
dient of  some  campaigns.  For  example,  the 
other  night  in  a  (iebate  of  Moscow  candi- 
dates for  the  Russian  Republic  Parliament, 
the  hall  resonated  with  enthusiasm  for  Rus- 
sian nationalists  and  their  sense  of  griev- 
ance at  the  hands  of  minority  groups.  One 
candidate,  Viktor  I,  Anpilov.  drew  laughter 
and  applause  with  his  response  to  a  voter's 
statement  about  fears  about  the  growth  of 
anti-Semitic  agitation  in  the  name  of  Rus- 
sian nationalism.  The  candidate  responded 
by  merely  noting  the  voter's  name. 

•Liberman,"  said  the  candidate,  looking 
out  at  the  crowd  while  denying  being  anti- 
Semitic  himself. 

Such  incidents  feed  the  surge  of  pogrom 
rumors,  which,  as  in  the  past,  bnstle  with 
very  specific  predictions  among  the  nation's 
Jews. 

For  example,  the  date  of  May  5  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feared  pogrom  is  widely 
quoted  not  only  in  the  anxious  gossip  flood- 
ing Jewish  circles  but.  lately,  in  a  few  news 
accounts  and  Government  warnings  against 
pogroms,  warning  that  some  Jewish  leaders 
are  suspected  of  being  anti-Semitic  signals, 

-Why  is  a  warning  issued  in  Odessa, 
where  there  are  so  few-  Jews,  and  not  in 
Moscow-,  where  the  Jews  are?"  asked  Mik- 
hail Chlenov.  co-chairman  of  Vaad.  a  na- 
tional umbrella  organization  of  Jewish  cul- 
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tural  and  social  groups.  He  said  the  first  se- 
rious mention  of  the  antiSeminsn  problem 
in  Moscow,  where  there  are  200.000  Jews, 
occurred  today  in  the  capital  newspaper 
Moskovskaya  Pravda.  It  published  a  long 
essay  entitled  On  the  Difficult  Jewish 
Question,  a  headline  that  Mr.  Chlenov 
.'onsidered  provocative. 

The  long  article  was  by  Valery  Rabino 

virh.  a  Jewish  .scholar  who  said  the  history 

of  the  nation's  anti-Semitism  was  rooted  in 

disgusting  "   notions   tailored    for   •native" 

citizens 

The  essay  was  a  response  to  a  Muscovite 
who  wrote  "My  grandaughter  is  crying. 
Women  are  afraid  to  go  out  shopping 
Filthy  rumors  are  spreading  about  Jewish 
pogroms.  Wh.s  are  the  papers  silent?  Why  is 
there  no  word  from  Moscow  authorities?" 

OPPOSITION  •■KITICIZED 

Opposition  minority  members  of  the  na- 
tional congre.ss  have  cn:irized  the  police  as 
pa-ssive  and  even  sympathetic  in  the  face  of 
repeated  violations  of  the  law  banning  the 
fomenting  of  etnnir  haired.  Last  autumn. 
Pamyat,  the  Rus,sian  chauvinist  group 
whose  adherents  often  espouse  anti-Semi 
tism.  managed  to  hold  one  of  the  rare  public 
rallies  allowed  in  Red  Square,  broadcasting 
Its  militant  complaints  while  the  police 
stood  by. 

We  have  experienced  these  fears  before, 
but  the  panic  this  time  is  far  stronger.  '  Mr 
Chlenov  said,  and  the  panic  itself  is  dan 
gerous  because  it  can  help  bring  on  po- 
groms," he  added,  saying  Kremlin  leaders 
should  openly  discuss  the  problem  before 
violent  incidents  occur. 

He  said  the  current  widening  exodus  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  was  not  a  factor  in  the 
situation.  "Anti-Semitism  is  a  reaction  not 
to  Jews,  but  to  the  inner  crisis  of  russian  so- 
ciety," he  declared. 

The  wave  of  fear  thus  far  is  rooted  more 
in  the  reports  of  increasingly  brazen  behav- 
ior of  anti-Semites  rather  than  in  any  spe- 
cific incidents  of  bodily  harm.  The  raid  on 
the  writers'  union  was  tape  recorded  and 
has  made  for  chilling  retelling  among  Jews. 
A  man  who  identified  himself  as  Smirnov 
shouted:  Comrade  Jews  leave  the  hall! 
We're  the  masters  of  the  countryl  The  pro- 
gram will  come  in  a  few  months!" 

One  Jewish  resident.  Polina  K  Epshtein. 
said  the  level  of  fear  was  considerable,  with 
her  neighbors  telling  tales  of  new  Pamyat 
members  having  to  supply  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  at  least  four  Jews  to  their  leaders. 
"We  are  preparing  for  a  night  of  the  long 
knives."  she  said. 

In  Leningrad,  members  of  Pamyat  and 
other  nationalist  groups  have  been  reported 
openly  picketing  a  subway  station,  shouting 
anti-Semitic  slogans  and  threatening  to 
harm  Jews.  Some  Jewish  residents  contend 
the  activities  are  quietly  sanctioned  by  local 
Communist  leaders  they  say  are  interested 
in  exploiting  anti-Semitism  and  the  nation 
alist  issue  as  a  way  to  shore  up  the  local 
party's  eroding  popular  support. 

Roman  E.  Kreikhin.  a  Jewish  resident 
here  who  is  trying  to  help  friends  and  rela- 
tives arriving  from  Baku,  said  that  so  many 
Jews  are  in  transit  in  the  nation  and  carry 
ing  their  major  possessions  with  them  that 
the  fear  of  thievery  has  grown.  Moscow  is 
terrible  and  getting  worse  as  more  Jews 
head  here,"  he  said.  They  are  easy  victims 
and  racketeers  watch  the  Israeli  Consulate 
and  try  to  steal  their  visas  and  demand 
ransom," 

One  Jewish  area  in  a  cooperative  apart- 
ment house  near  Moscow's  Leningrad 
market  was  reported  to  have  been  so  fearful 


from  pogrom  rumors  that  they  have  re- 
quested and  been  receiving  extra  police  pa- 
trols. 

Jewish  leaders  have  been  debating  wheth- 
er to  attempt  to  present  a  complaint  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d  when  he 
visits  here  next  week  and  urge  him  to  prod 
Soviet  leaders  to  speak  out  on  the  problem. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241- 

AMENDING  SENATE  RESOLU 
TION  171  OF  THE  lOlST  CON 
GRESS 

Mr.    FOWLER    (for    Mr.    Mitchell. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole>  submitted 
the    following   resolution:    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  241 

Resolved.  That  section  3  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 171  of  the  101st  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
August  4.  1989)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

•id)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion,". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr,    FOWLER    (for    Mr,    Ford,    for 
himself   and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted 
the   following    resolution:   which   was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  242 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  that  such  standing 
rules  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the 
document  specified  in  section  1  of  this  reso- 
lution for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE 
RESEARCH  ACT 


ROLLINGS  (AND  BAUCUS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1232 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucus)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  169)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976  in  order  to  provide  for  improved 
coordination  of  national  scientific  re- 
search efforts  and  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional plan  to  improve  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  Earth  system  and  the 
effect  of  changes  in  that  system  on  cli- 
mate and  human  well-being,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Global  Change  Research  Act  of 
1990" 

SCIENCF  AND  TECHNOLOGY-  POLICY 

Sec  2.  Section  102iaii6i  of  the  National 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Organiza- 
tion, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6602(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(6)  The  development  and  implementation 
of  long-range  interagency  research  plans  to 
support  policy  decisions  regarding  identified 
national  and  international  concerns,  and  for 
which  a  sustained  and  coordinated  commit- 
ment to  improving  .scientific  understanding 
will  be  required". 

FEDERAL  COOKDINATING  COUNCII.  FOR  SCIENCE. 
ENGI.NEERING,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  401  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6651)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"FUNCTIONS  OF  COUNCIL 

Sec  401.  'a)  The  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Council  )  shall  consider  problems  and  devel- 
opment in  the  fields  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technology  and  related  activities  affect- 
ing more  than  one  Federal  agency,  and  shall 
recommend  policies  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to— 

"(1)  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  ,scientific.  engi- 
neering, and  technological  programs: 

(2)  identify  research  needs,  including 
areas  requiring  additional  emphasis; 

(3)  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of 
the  scientific,  engineering,  and  technologi- 
cal resources  and  facilities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  elimination  of  unwar- 
ranted duplication:  and 

(4)  further  international  cooperation  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 

■■(bi  The  Council  may  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  developing  long-range  and  co- 
ordinated plans  for  scientific  and  technical 
research  which  involve  the  participation  of 
more  than  two  Federal  agencies.  Such  plans 
shall- 

"(1)  identify  research  approaches  and  pri- 
orities which  most  effectively  advance  scien- 
tific understanding  and  provide  a  basis  for 
policy  decisions; 

'(2)  provide  for  effective  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  research  among  Federal 
agencies;  and 

"(3)  encourage  domestic  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, international  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  university  scientists. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
related  advisory  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council, 

•'(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  each  Federal 
agency  represented  on  the  Council  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Council, 
Such  assistance  may  include— 

"(1)  detailing  employees  to  the  Council  to 
perform  such  functions,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  may  assign  to  them:  and 

"(2)  undertaking,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman,  such  special  studies  for  the 
Council  as  come  within  the  scope  of  author- 
ity of  the  Council. 

••(e)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  inter- 
agency plans,  conducting  studies,  and 
making  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, standing  committees  and  working 
groups  of  the  Council  may  be  established.". 


lb)  Section  207(a)<l)  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6616(a)' D)  is  amended  by  striking  "estab- 
lished under  Title  IV". 

NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Sec  4.  The  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy.  Organization,  and  Priorities  Act 
of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec  601.  (a)  Congre.ss  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

"(li  Indusiriai.  agricultural,  and  other 
human  activities,  coupled  with  an  expand- 
ing world  population,  are  contributing  to 
processes  of  global  change  that  may  signifi- 
cantly alter  our  habitat  within  a  few  human 
generations. 

"(2)  Such  human-induced  changes  are  de- 
stroying stratospheric  ozone  and  may  lead 
to  significant  global  warming,  and  thus  have 
the  potential  to  alter  world  climate  patterns 
and  increase  global  sea  levels,  and  have  re- 
duced and  will  continue  to  reduce  the  abili- 
ty of  the  atmosphere  to  .screen  out  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation.  Over  the  next  century, 
the  consequences  could  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  'Aorld  agricultural  and  marine 
production,  coastal  habitability,  regional 
economic  well-being,  human  health,  and  bi- 
ological diversity; 

"(3)  Development  of  effective  policies  to 
mitigate  and  cope  with  human-induced 
global  changes  will  rely  on  greately  im- 
proved scientific  understanding  of  global  en- 
vironmental processes  and  on  our  ability  to 
di,stinguish  between  the  effects  of  human 
activities  on  one  hand  and  the  results  of 
natural  change  on  the  other. 

"(4)  New  developments  in  interdiscipli- 
nary Earth  sciences,  global  observing  sys- 
tems, and  computing  technology  make  pos- 
sible significant  advances  in  the  scientific 
understanding  and  prediction  of  these 
global  changes  and  their  effects. 

"(5)  Efforts  are  ongoing  in  several  Federal 
agencies  which  could  contribute  to  a  well- 
defined  and  coordinated  national  program 
of  research,  monitoring,  assessment,  infor- 
mation management,  and  prediction. 

"(6)  The  United  States,  as  a  world  leader 
in  Earth  system  science,  should  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting an  international  global  change  re- 
search program. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this 
title  to  provide  for  a  national  global  change 
research  plan  which  when  implemented  will 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  world  to  under- 
stand, assess,  predict,  and  respond  to 
human-induced  and  natural  processes  of 
global  change. 

•COMMITTEE  ON  EARTH  SCIENCES 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  Committee  on  Earth  Sciences  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Commit- 
tee') within  the  Council.  The  Committee 
shall  consist  of  one  representative  each 
from— 

•'(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

"(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

'"(3)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration; 

"(4)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

"(5)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

•■(6)  the  Department  of  State: 

"(7)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(8)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
"(9)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
"(10)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 


■■'111  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget; 

■(  12 1  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technolo 
gy  Policy; 

( 13)  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity; and 

(14)  such  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Slates  as  the  President  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

Such  representatives  shall  be  high  ranking 
officials  of  their  agency  or  department, 
wherever  possible  the  head  of  the  portion  of 
that  agency  or  department  that  is  most  rele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (ci. 

"(b)  The  Committee  biennially  shall  select 
as  Chairman  a  member  representing  one  of 
the  following  agencies  or  departments: 

■•(1)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration, 

(2)  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration; 

■I  3  i  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

■•<4)  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
and 

'■(5)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Representatives  of  the  same  agency  or  de- 
partment may  not  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  consecutive  terms. 

"(c)  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to 
increase  the  overall  effectiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity of  Federal  research  and  assess- 
ment efforts  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth  as  a  global  system.  In  ful- 
filling this  purpose,  the  Committee  shall  ad- 
dress significant  national  policy  matters 
which  affect  more  than  one  agency.  A  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
develop  and  implement  the  National  Global 
Change  Research  Plan  established  under 
section  603. 

NATIONAL  GLOBAL  CHANGE  RESEARCH  PLAN 

"Sec  603.  (a)(1)  The  President,  through 
the  Committee,  shall  develop  a  National 
Global  Change  Research  Plan  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Plan')  in  accord- 
ance with  section  401(b)  of  this  Act  and  the 
provisions,  findings,  and  purpose  of  this 
title.  Consistent  with  the  responsibilities  set 
forth  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Plan  shall  contain  recommendations  for 
national  research,  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  and  to  be  revised  at 
least  once  every  three  years  thereafter, 
"(2)  The  Plan  shall— 

•■(A)  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for 
Federal  global  change  research  for  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  in  the  year  the  Plan 
(or  revised  Plan)  is  submitted: 

"(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  in  Implementing  the 
Plan: 

"(C)  describe  specific  activities,  including 
research  activities,  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis requirements,  predictive  modeling,  par- 
ticipation in  international  research  efforts, 
and  information  management,  required  to 
achieve  such  goals  and  priorities:  and 

'•(D)  consider  and  utilize,  as  appropriate, 
reports  and  studies  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments,  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  or  other  entities, 

••(3)  The  Plan  shall  address,  where  appro- 
priate, the  relevant  programs  and  activities 
of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments; 

'•(A)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration; 

"(B)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

"(C)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 


"■'D)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

"(E)  the  Department  of  Energy; 
(F)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

"iG)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

"(H)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

"(li  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
(J)  the  Department  of  State,  and 
'Ki  such  other  research  agencies  and  de- 
partments as  the  President,  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  considers  appropriate 
(b)  The  Committee  shall  — 
(1)  sene  as  lead  entity  responsible  for 
oversight    of    the    implementation    of    the 
Plan; 

"(2)  coordinate  the  global  change  research 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ment's and  report  at  least  annually  to  the 
President,  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  on  any  recommended  changes 
in  agency  or  departmental  roles  that  are 
needed  to  better  implement  the  Plan; 

"(3)  prior  to  the  President's  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  annual  budget  estimate, 
review  each  agency  budget  estimate  in  the 
context  of  the  Plan  and  make  the  results  of 
that  review  available  to  each  agency  and  to 
the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  particularly  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

"i4)  work  with  Federal  agencies,  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  with  aca- 
demic. State,  and  other  groups  conducting 
research  and  assessment  of  global  changes 
and  their  effects: 

"(5)  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Stale  in  the  coordination  of  Federal  inter- 
agency in  participation  in  international  ac- 
tivities related  to  global  change  research 
and  assessment ;  and 

•(6)  consult  with  actual  and  potential 
users  of  such  research  and  assessments. 

■(c)  The  Plan  shall  provide  for,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following  research  elements; 

■■(1)  Global  measurements,  establishing 
worldwide  observations  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
processes  responsible  for  changes  in  the 
Earth  system  on  all  spatial  and  time  scales. 

"(2)  Documentation  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  mechanisms  for 
recording  changes  that  will  actually  occur  in 
the  Earth  system  over  the  coming  decades. 

••(3)  Studies  of  earlier  changes  in  the 
Earth  system,  using  evidence  from  the  geo- 
logical and  fossil  record. 

•(4)  F*redictions,  using  quantitative  models 
of  the  Earth  system  to  identify  and  simu- 
late global  trends, 

"(5)  Development  of  an  information  base, 
assembling  the  information  essential  for  ef- 
fective decision-making  to  respond  to  the 
consequences  of  global  change. 

"(6)  Focused  research  initiatives  directed 
toward  resolving  scientific  uncertainties  re- 
garding specific  aspects  of  the  Earth 
system. 

••(d)(1)  The  Plan  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
existing  agency  missions  and  responsibil- 
ities; 

••(A)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  basic  research  in  all  areas  of 
Earth,  atmospheric,  and  ocean  science,  in- 
cluding the  relevant  biological  and  social 
sciences  and  research  in  the  polar  regions. 
Such  basic  research  may  include  ground- 
based  studies  on  regional  and  global  scales: 
large-scale  field  programs:  interpretation 
and  use  of  remotely  sensed  data  and  geo- 
graphic information  systems:  theoretical 
and  laboratory  research:  research  facilities 
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support:  and  development  of  numerical 
models  information  and  communication  sys- 
tems, and  data  bases. 

•■(B)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    shall    be    responsible     for 
B^arth-science  research  missions  from  space. 
including  those  studies  of  broad  scientific 
scope  that  study  the  planet  as  an  integrated 
whole.  Associated  efforts  may  include  relat- 
ed studies  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal processes;  sub-orbital  and  ground-based 
studies:  remote-sensing  and  advanced  instru 
ment   development;   improvement    of   tech 
niques  for  the  transmission,  processing,  ar 
chiving,  retrieval,  and  use  of  data;  related 
scientific  models:  and  other  research  activi- 
ties in  atmospheric,  oceanographic.  and  land 
science. 

■■(C)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  maintain  a  bal- 
anced program  of  observations,  analysis  and 
research,  climate  prediction,  and  informa 
tion  management.  Responsibilities  shall  in 
elude  operational  insitu  and  satellite  ob.ser 
vation  and  monitoring  systems;  related  re- 
search on  physical  and  biogeochemical  proc- 
esses in  the  climate  system,  including  their 
effect  on  marine  ecosystems  and  resources; 
development,  testing,  and  application  of 
models  and  diagnostic  techniques  for  the  de- 
tection and  prediction  of  natural  and 
human-induced  climatic  changes;  and  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  distribution 
of  long-term  data  bases  and  related  climate 
information. 

■■(D)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  infor- 
mation on  terrestrial,  aquatic,  biological. 
and  other  natural  resources,  including  mom 
toring  of  hydrologic  and  geologic  processes 
and  resources,  of  land-use.  of  land-cover. 
and  of  biological  habitats,  resources,  and  di- 
versity. Research  areas  may  include  past 
changes  recorded  In  the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  record;  the  hydrologic  cycle; 
land-surface  and  solid-Earth  processes  that 
relate  to  environmental  change;  geography 
and  cartography;  ecosystem  modeling  and 
dynamics;  and  ethnology.  Research  findings 
shall  be  used  in  assessing  and  responding  to 
the  effects  of  global  change  on  aquatic,  ter- 
restrial, biological,  and  other  natural  re 
sources. 

■■(E)  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting 
research  to  assess,  evaluate,  and  predict  the 
ecological,  environmental,  and  human- 
health  consequences  of  global  change,  in- 
cluding the  interaction  of  plant  and  animal 
communities  and  ecosystems  with  the  cU 
mate  system.  Additional  areas  of  responsi 
bility  shall  include  assessment,  research, 
and  development  of  techniques  to  mitigate 
and  adapt  to  climate  change,  development 
of  emission  factors,  inventories  and  models 
for  radiatively  important  trace  gases,  and 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  between 
global  atmospheric  change  and  regional  air 
and  water  quality. 

■•(P)  The  Department  of  Energy  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  on  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  from  energy 
production  and  use.  including  the  study  of 
climatic  responses  to  those  emissions  and 
the  development  of  an  information  base  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  various  energy  and 
industrial  policy  options  on  climate.  Associ 
ated  efforts  models;  evaluation  of  global  and 
regional  climate  responses  to  various  energy 
policy  options;  research  on  industrial 
sources  of  trace  gases;  and  studies  to  assess 
how  responses  to  climate  change  affect 
energy  options. 


■iG)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  responsible  for  research  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  global  change  on  the  agricultural 
food  and  fiber  production  systems  and  on 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems,  including  re- 
search on  biological  response  mechanisms  to 
increasing  greenhouse  gases,  improvement 
of  plant  and  animal  germplasm  to  respond 
to  global  change,  and  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  for  changing  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  practices  to  ameliorate 
the  observed  increases  of  greenhouse  gases. 
An  additional  responsibility  shall  include  re- 
search on  applications  of  agricultural  clima- 
tology to  improve  management  decisions 
and  conservation  of  resources  while  main- 
taining quality  and  quantity  of  crop  yields. 

■iH)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
responsible  for  research  into  environmental 
processes  and  conditions  that  affect  defense 
operations,  tactics,  and  systems.  Additional 
responsibilities  shall  include  facilitating  ex- 
change of  relevant  information  with  civilian 
agencies,  participation  in  planning  of  na- 
tional research  efforts,  and  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  data  management  systems  to 
ensure  effective  coordination  and  transfer 
of  information  among  military  and  civilian 
agency  programs. 

(I)  "The  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  responsible  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fecl.s  of  transportation  policy  options  on  the 
global  environment,  particularly  the  use  of 
fuels  in  transportation  systems  that  result 
in  the  emission  of  combustion  gases,  includ- 
ing aircraft  emission  into  the  stratosphere. 
.\n  additional  responsibility  shall  be  the  as- 
sessment of  the  ways  in  which  climate 
changes  affect  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
transportation  on  land.  sea.  and  rivers,  and 
in  the  air 

■(2)  The  Plan  shall  reflect  the  need  for 
collaboration  among  agencies  with  respect 
to- 

(A)  the  establishment  and  development 
of  an  information  system  for  Earth  system 
science;  and 

■(B)  research  into  the  development  of  new 
conceptual  and  numerical  models  of  the 
Earth  system 

le)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in— 

(1)  providing  representation  at  interna- 
tional governmental  meetings  and  confer- 
ences on  global  change  research  and  assess- 
ment in  which  the  United  States  partici- 
pates; and 

•(2)  coordinating  the  Federal  activities  of 
the  United  States  with  the  global  change  re- 
search and  assessment  programs  of  other 
nations  and  international  agencies  and  orga- 
nizatiorks.  including  the  'World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program. 

■  if)  Each  Federal  agency  and  department 
involved  in  global  change  research  shall,  as 
part  of  Its  annual  request  for  appropriations 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
submit  a  report  identifying  each  element  of 
its  proposed  global  change  activities, 
which— 

■■(D  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(A)  contributes  primarily  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan  or  'B)  contributes  primar- 
ily to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives 
but  aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways;  and 

■'2)  stales  the  portion  of  its  request  for 
appropriations  that  is  allocated  to  each 
such  element 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  each  such  report  in  light  of  the 
goals,  priorities,  and  agency  responsibilities 
set  forth  in  the  Plan,  and  shall  include,  in 


the  President's  annual  budget  estimate,  a 
statement  of  the  portion  of  each  agency  or 
department's  annual  budget  estimate  that  is 
allocated  to  each  element  of  such  agency  or 
department's  global  change  activities. 
Annual  budget  estimates  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress  that  reflect  the  activities  out- 
lined in  the  Plan.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  ensure  that  a  copy  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  estimate  is 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  at  the  same 
time  as  such  budget  estimate  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

"RELATION  TO  OTHER  AUTHORITIES 

■Sec  604.  (a)  The  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  ensure  that  relevant  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Climate 
Program,  established  by  the  National  Cli- 
mate F>rogram,  established  by  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901  et 
seq.).  are  considered  in  developing  national 
global  change  research  efforts. 

■•(b)  The  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee,  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  findings  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  available  to— 

■■(I)  tiie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  a  coordinated 
national  policy  on  global  climate  change 
pursuant  to  section  1103  of  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  of  1987  (15  U.S.C.  2901. 
note);  and 

"(2)  all  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
for  use  in  the  formulation  of  coordinated 
national  policies  for  responding  to  human- 
induced  and  natural  processes  of  global 
change  pursuant  to  other  statutory  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations. 

•(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued, interpreted,  or  applied  to  preclude 
or  delay  the  planning  or  implementation  of 
any  Federal  action  designed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  address  the  threats  of  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion  or  global  climate  change. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

■Sec.  605.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  FYesi- 
dent  and  Congress,  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  pursuant  to  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

••(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  global  change  research  efforts 
during  that  preceding  fiscal  year; 

■■(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan; 

"(3)  a  copy  or  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  in  such  Plan; 

■'(4)  a  summary  of  agency  budgets  for 
global  change  activities  for  that  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(5)  any  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title.". 


EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
ACT 


BRADLEY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1233 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
Helms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  695)  to  promote  excellence 


in  American  education  by  recognizing 
and  rewarding  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, enhancing  parental  choice,  en- 
couraging the  study  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  133.  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  XIII— STUDENT  ATHLETE 
RIGHT-TO-KNOW 
SKI.  1.tii|.SH()RTTITl-F.. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act". 
SEC   1.302  KiMIIN(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that  — 

il)  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progre.ss  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 

(2)  there  is  increasing  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student - 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education; 

<3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent)  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  success  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
States'  colleges  and  universities; 

(4)  more  than  10.000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education; 

(5)  prospective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes:  and 

(6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SEC.  I.TO3.  REPORTING  RK.lJl  IRKMENTS  K)R  INSTI- 
TtTIONS  OF  HKJHER  EDI  C  ATION 

(a)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletic  scholarships 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  contains— 

(1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  sex; 

(2)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  dowTi  by 
race  and  sex; 

(3)  the  graduation  rate  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex; 

(4)  the  graduation  rate  for  first-time,  full- 
time  students,  broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(5)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex; 

(6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  sex:  and 

(7)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex. 

(b)  Student  Notification.— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  (a)  offers  a 


potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid.  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(ci  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  school's 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d>  Comparable  Information.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
.section  <a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  docs  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of.  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable. 

SEC.  l:tlll    REPORT  H'i  SECRETARY 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall. 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3. 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
3.  broken  down  by— 

( 1 )  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 

<2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b)  Report  Availability —The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

SEI .  ni)h.  information 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 

SEC.  nof,.  WAIVER. 

The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
that  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is 
substantially  comparable  to  the  information 
required  under  this  Act. 

SE(  .  1307.  DEFINITIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  ■athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athleticis  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance. 

(2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 

SEC   1308.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendment  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1991. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1234 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1233  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bradley  (and  others)  to  the 
bill  S.  695,  supra,  as  follows: 


On  page  59,  line  17,  strike  out 
■$15,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000." 

On  page  117.  strike  out  line  19  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  15  on  page 
129  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 
STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS' 

Sec    1001.    Minimum    Competency    for 

Tf.achfrs. -Title  IV  of  the  elementary  and 
SicDndars  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
HPii  nded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

■  Part  J— Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers  Program 

Sec.  4911.  PiNDiNcs.-The  Congress 
finds  that  — 

(1)  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers; 
and 

<2)  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicable  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  .secondary  schools. 

'  Sec  4912.  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
m  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  encouraging  and  assisting  States  and 
consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment written  minimum  competency  stand- 
ards for  teachers  in  such  schools.  States 
may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  before  teaching 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  .school 
with  the  State. 

""  Sec  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000.  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1990  to  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■Sec  4914.  Allotments —(a)  Prom  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
whose  application  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  to  that  State's  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

■■■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  State'  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■  Sec  4915.  State  Applications —lai  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 
■■■(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken  to  develop   and   implement   new.   or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

■  (b)  F*rograms,  projects,  and  activities 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the— 

■•'(1)  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards: 

■■■(2)  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards; 

■  (3)  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate    support    programs,    to    assist 
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teachers   to   demonstrate   compliance   with 
such  standards:  and 

•■■<4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
t)etween  and  among  States. ' 

■Sec.  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1.  1994.  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed.  " 


BRADLEY (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1235 

Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Bradley,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC        DEFINITION  DEVELOPMENT 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, through  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Statistics  and  m  consultation  with 
State  governments  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  shall  develop  definitions 
of  the  term  ■graduation  rate^  and  other 
student  outcome  measures  as  such  terms 
apply  to  postsecondary  education. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1201ia)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1236 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  117.  strike  out  line  19  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  line  15  on  page 
129. 

McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1237 

Mr.  McCONNELL  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  64,  between  lines  2  and  .3.  insert 
the  following: 

Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 

Excellence  in  Edctcation  Program 

sel    111    presidential   awari»s  htr   excel 

l.ENCE  IN  EDI  (  ATION  PR(M;RAM. 

<a)  Title  Heading  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents—(1)  The  heading  for  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•CRITICAL  skills  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  " 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  ■Sec.  2203.  Authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations." the  following: 

■'Part  P— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 
"Sec.  2301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"Sec.  2302.  Allocation  to  States. 
"Sec.  2303.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2304.  Selection  of  awards  recipients. 
"Sec.  2305.  Amount  and  use  of  awards. 
"Sec.  2306.  Awards  ceremony. 
"Sec.  2307.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

(b)  Amendment  to  Text.— Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 


Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 
•sec.  2301.  nndin(;s  and  pirpose. 

•■(a)  Findings. -The  Congress  finds  that— 

■■(1)  the  success  of  America's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  depends  most  heavily 
upon  the  Nations  educators: 

i2i  when  educators  are  highly  motivated 
and  committed  to  excellence,  they  succeed 
not  only  in  imparting  subject  matter  knowl- 
edge, but  also  in  instilling  in  their  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  education. 

(3)  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems should  have  in  place  standards  of 
teacher  excellence  and  fair  and  effective 
procedures  for  measuring  teacher  success: 
and 

■■(4)  in  return  for  their  efforts,  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educators 
deserve  public  recognition,  respect,  and  ap- 
propriate financial  awards. 

■<bi  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  reward  educators  In  every  State 
who  meet  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

"SEC.  230'i.  ALl.tH' ATION  Til  STATES. 

■■(a)  Allocation  Formula.— From  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2307  — 

■<1)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
such  States,  according  to  the  most  recent 
available  data  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary:  and 

■■(2)  50  percent  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  funds  are  al- 
located among  such  States  under  section 
1005  of  this  Act  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

■■(bi  Administrative  Expenses.— Each 
State  may  reserve  up  to  5  percent  of  its  allo- 
cation under  subsection  ibi  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  the  cost  of  conven- 
ing the  panel  described  in  section  2304(cj. 

■■(c)  State  Defined —For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  State'  shall  include  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  Insular  Areas. -The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-134.  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  allocated  under  this  part. 

■■(e)  Distribution  of  Awards -Other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  notwithstanding,  each 
State  shall  make  at  least  one  Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Education  in  each 
congressional  district. 
"SEC.  iiOX.  STATE  APPI.K  ATIONS 

"(a)  Submission  of  State  Applications.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  alloca- 
tions to  States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  In  order  to  receive  an  allo- 
cation under  this  part,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  submit  a  one  time  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
filed  at  such  time  in  such  manner,  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

ibi  Description  of  State  Criteria  and 
Procedures —The  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  a 
description  fo  the  Slate's  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  recipients  of  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education.  The 
State's  criteria  and  procedures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

"lO  Assurances. -The  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain 
assurances  that— 

'(1)  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 


"(2)  the  State  shall  provide  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require:  and 

"(3)  the  State  shall  apply  the  selection  cri- 
teria uniformly  to  nominations  for  recipi- 
ents of  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Education  that  are  received  from  public 
and  private  schools,  educators,  associations 
of  educators,  parents,  associations  of  par- 
ents and  educators,  businesses,  business 
groups,  or  student  groups,  as  well  as  those 
received  from  educational  agencies. 

•'SEC.  2304.  SELECTION  OF  AWARD  RECIPIENTS. 

"(a)  Eligible  Receipients.— Any  full-time 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teacher  of  academic  or  vocational 
subjects  or  any  full-time  public  or  private  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  principal  or 
headmaster  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  subpart,  except  that 
teachers  of  religion  (other  than  religion  as 
an  academic  discipline)  shall  not  be  eligible. 

"(b)  Nominations.— (1)  Local  educational 
agencies,  public  and  private  schools,  educa- 
tors, parents,  associations  of  educatiors,  as- 
sociations of  parents  and  educators,  busi- 
nesses. busine.ss  groups  and  student  groups 
may  nominate  teachers  for  awards  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  State  educational  agencies  shall 
notify  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  schools  associations  of  educators,  as- 
sociations of  parents  and  educators,  busi- 
ness groups,  and  the  general  public  of  the 
deadlines  and  procedures  for  making  nomi- 
nations, and  inform  them  of  the  selection 
criteria  which  will  be  used  in  selecting 
award  recipients  in  a  given  year. 

"(c)  Selection  by  State  Panel —Selection 
of  award  recipients  in  each  State  shall  be 
made  from  among  the  teachers  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  Award  re- 
cipients shall  be  selected  by  a  panel  which  is 
chosen  by  the  Governor  in  consultation 
with  the  chief  State  officer  and  is  composed 
of  members  representing  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators, teaches,  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  the  business  community. 

'(d)  Selection  Criteria.— The  State  panel 
shall  select  award  recipients  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  State's  application.  Such  selection 
criteria  may  include  an  educator's  success 
in— 

"(1)  educating  at-risk'  students,  such  as 
educationally  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  limited  English  profi- 
cient, or  homeless  children  to  their  fullest 
potential: 

"(2)  educating  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents to  their  fullest  potential; 

"(3)  encouraging  students  to  enroll,  and 
succeed,  in  advanced  classes  in  subjects  such 
as  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages: 

(4)  teaching  in  schools  educating  large 
num.bers  of  at /risk'  students,  including 
schools  in  low-income  inner-city  or  rural 
areas: 

"(5)  introducing  a  new  curriculum  area 
into  a  school  or  strengthening  an  estab- 
lished curriculum: 

"(6)  acting  as  a  master  teacher'  by  help- 
ing new  teachers  make  the  transition  into  a 
teaching  career: 

"(7)  encouraging  potential  dropouts  to 
remain  in  school  or  encouraging  individuals 
who  have  dropped  out  to  reenter  and  com- 
plete their  schooling: 

"(8)  improving  daily  attendance; 

"(9)  leadership  qualities:  and 

"(10)  success  in  employing  other  innova- 
tive educational  techniques. 


"SEC.  2305.  AMOI'NT  AND  I  SE  OF  AWARDS 

"(a)  Amount  of  Awards.— The  amount  of 
a  Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation shall  be  $5,000. 

"(b)  Pro  Rata  Reduction.— Should  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State  not  be  sufficient  to  support  one  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Education 
in  each  congressional  district,  the  State  is 
authorized  to  make  pro  rata  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  other  awards  to  enable  the 
award  of  at  least  one  F*residential  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Education  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 

"(c)  Use  of  Awards.— An  award  to  an  indi- 
vidual recipient  under  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  the  recipient's  use  of  any  pur- 
pose, except  that  private  school  educators 
receiving  a  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  may  only  use  such  award 
for  capital  expenses  at  the  school  where 
such  individual  teaches  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1017(d)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

••SE(    2306.  awards  (FREMONT 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  conducting 
awards  ceremonies  to  recognize  recipients  of 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. 

"SE(  .  2307.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

■There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part."". 

On  page  45.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Distribution  of  awards.— Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  make  at  least  one 
Presidential  School  of  Distinction  Award  in 
each  congressional  district .". 

On  page  47.  strike  line  21  through  line  25. 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Amount  of  Award.— <1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  criteria, 
subject  to  subsection  (c)(4).  including  crite- 
ria relating  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  student 
body,  for  determining  the  amount  of  Presi- 
dential School  of  Distinction  Awards. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  Presidential  School  of 
Distinction  Awards  shall  be  substantially 
equivalent  among  congressional  districts.  ". 

JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1238 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC       .  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Section  1321  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1221-1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following: 

"(e)  Administration  of  the  Commis- 
sion.— 

"(1)  Rate  of  pay —Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  not  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  may.  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
Grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as 
authorized  by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day.  or  any  part  of  a 
day,  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  Commission  duties,  including 
travel  time:  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
all  members  of  the  Commission  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 


lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

"(2)  Temporary  exemption.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairperson,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  sul)chapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

"(A)  appoint  a  Director  or  Executive  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  payable  at  the 
GS-18  rate  of  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  necessary. 

■■(3)  Authority  to  contract.— Subject  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  Federal  and  Stale  agencies,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

■■(4)  Source  of  administrative  support.— 
Financial  and  administrative  support  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budget  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  payroll  and 
personnel)  shall  be  provided  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration 
(or  other  appropriate  organization)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

■(5)  Authority  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants.—The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  as  are  necessary 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18.  Experts  and 
consultants  may  be  employed  without  com- 
pensation if  they  agree  to  do  so  in  advance. 

"(6)  Authority  for  detail  of  employ- 
ees.—Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section.": 

and  redesignating  subsections  (ei  and  if)  as 
(f )  and  (g)  respectively. 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1239 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Simpson)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra  as  follows: 

On  page  117.  beginning  on  line  19.  strike 
all  through  page  129.  line  15.  and  insert  the 
following: 

TITLE  X-VOLUNTARY  TEACHER  AS- 
SESSMENT AND  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO 
GRAM 

SEC.  1001.  VOLCNTARY  TEACHER  ASSESSMENT  AND 
CERTIFICATION  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Section  405  of  the  General  Education  FYo- 
visions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  in  subsection  <d).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

■"(7KA)(i)  From  funds  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (P)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  support  a  National  Center 
to  conduct  research  and  development  activi- 
ties related  to  the  development  of  voluntary 
assessment  and  certification  procedures  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

■(ii)  In  developing  assessment  and  certifi- 
cation procedures,  the  National  Center  shall 
give  priority  to  research  and  development 
activities  in— 

■■(I)  mathematics: 

■■(II)  the  sciences: 

"(III)  foreign  languages:  and 

""(IV)  literacy,  including  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  analyze. 

"(iii)  The  National  Center  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  research  and  development  activities 
for  the  certification  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  the  need  and 
ability  of  such  teachers  to  teach  special  edu- 
cational populations,  including— 

"(I)  limited  English  proficient  children; 

■'II J  gifted  and  talented  children; 

■■'III)  handicapped  children:  and 

■■(IV)  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children. 

"(Bid)  To  support  the  National  Center, 
the  Secretary  shall  award  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  a  public  or  private  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  other  agency,  orga- 
nization, or  institution,  that  is  selected  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  competitive  basis,  utiliz- 
ing the  procedures  and  principles  of  peer 
review.  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  conduct 
the  competition  on  the  basis  of  existing  reg- 
ulations for  research  and  development  cen- 
ters. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  Na- 
tional Center  to  pay  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  its  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities under  this  paragraph  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
National  Center  will  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  meet  administrative  and  op>erating  ex- 
penses. 

(Ci  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
research  and  development  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center  are  planned 
and  implemented  in  consultation  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interested  organizations 
and  individuals,  including  but  not  limited  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
principals,  school  board  memt)ers.  business 
leaders,  and  university  professors. 

"(D)  Each  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  other  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  desiring  a  grant  from,  or 
wishing  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(E)  The  National  Center  may  make 
awards  of  Federal  funds  competitively  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  and.  in  the  award  proc- 
ess, the  National  Center  will  select,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  and  consistent  with 
standards  of  excellence— 

Ii)  a  broad  range  of  institutions  associat- 
ed with  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment: and 

■■(ii)  individuals  who  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  educational  research  and 
teaching  communities  with  expertise  in  the 
specific  area  of  research  and  development  in 
question. 
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■■(F)  NotwithstandinB  section  504(e)(li. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  paragraph  $6,000,000  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1991.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993. 

■•(G)(i)  Notwithstanding  an.v  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga 
tion  and  expenditure  until  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

■lii)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  National  Center  after  September  30. 
1993.  except  as  authorized  by  clause  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

■(H)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to— 

■<i)  establish  a  preferred  national  curricu- 
lum or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  instruc- 
tion: 

■(ii)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State.s  to  license  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers:  or 

■(iii)  provide  an  individual  with  a  right  of 
action  against  a  State,  local  educational 
agency,  or  other  public  educational  entity 
for  any  decisions  related  to  hiring,  promo- 
tion, retention,  or  dismissal.": 

(2)  in  subsection  lenl).  by  striking  ■sec- 
tion.' and  inserting  section  (excluding  sec- 
tion 405(d)(7)).  ":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  if)<l).  by  striking  sec- 
tion." and  inserting  ■section  (excluding  sec- 
tion 405(d)(7)).'. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1240 

Mr.  HELMS  propo.se(i  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1239  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Kassebaum  to  the  bill  S.  695. 
supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted, 
insert  the  following: 

■TITLE  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 

STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS 
"Sec.  1001.  Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers.— Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

■  'Part  J— Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers  Program 

■  Sec  4911  Findings. -The  Congress 
finds  that— 

•■(1)  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers: 
and 

•■(2)  Slates  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicable  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

•  Sec.  4912.  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  encouraging  and  assisting  States  and 
consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment written  minimum  competency  stand 
ards  for  teachers  in  such  schools.  States 
may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate  com 
plianc«  with  such  standards  before  teaching 
in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
with  the  State. 

■  'Sec.  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000.  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1990  to  September  30.  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

•■■Sec.  4914.  Allotments.— (a)  FYom  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the    Secretary    shall    allot    to    each    State 


whose  application  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  to  that  State's  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  State  "  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  4915.  State  Applications.— (a)  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  .such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
■■(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

■  (1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken to  develop  and  implement  new,  or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

■■•(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

■  (b)  Programs,  projects,  and  activities 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
arc  not  limited  to.  the— 

•■■(1>  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards; 

•'■(2)  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards: 

■■(3)  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  support  programs,  to  assist 
teachers  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
such  standards:  and 

■■■(4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
between  and  among  States. ' 

Sec  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1.  1994.  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed.  The  figure 
$15,000,000  on  page  59.  line  17.  is  deemed  to 
be  $25,000,000.' 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1241 

Mr,  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1239  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Kassebaum  to  the  bill  S.  695, 
supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITI^  X-MINIMUM  COMPETENCY 
STANDARDS  F^OR  TEACHERS  ' 

"Sec  1001.  Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers.— Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1956  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
part  J  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  Part  J    Minimum  Competency  for 
Teachers  Program 

"Sec.  4911.  Findings.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

■  (1)  effective  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  require  competent  teachers; 
and 

(2)  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted to  develop  and  implement  written 
standards  of  minimum  competency  that  are 
applicable  to  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

•  Sec  4912.  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enhance  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  public  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
.schools  by  encouraging  and  assisting  States 
and  consortia  of  States  to  develop  and  im- 
plement written  minimum  competency 
standards  for  teachers  in  such  schools. 
States  may  require  teachers  to  demonstrate 
compliance    with    such    standards    before 


teaching  in  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  with  the  State. 

■  Sec  4913.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000,  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1990  to  September  30,  1993  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■  Sec  4914.  Allotments.— (a)  Prom  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
whose  appropriation  is  approved  an  amount 
that  is  proportional  to  that  State's  share  of 
the  total  population  of  children  ages  five 
through  seventeen  in  all  such  States,  based 
on  the  most  recent  data  available  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

■■■(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  the 
term  State'  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■  Sec  4915.  State  Applications.-  (a)  Any 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit,  through  its  State  educa- 
tional agency,  an  application  at  such  time, 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

■  (b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

■■(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken to  develop  and  implement  new.  or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards. 

■■■(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
carry  out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties directly  or  through  contracts  or  sub- 
grants. 

■■■(b)  Programs,  projects,  and  activities 
supported  under  this  part  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  the— 

■  11)  design,  development,  implementa- 
tion, testing,  and  evaluation  of  written  mini- 
mum competency  standards: 

■■(2)  establishment  of  administrative 
structures  necessary  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards: 

■■'(3)  development  and  implementation  of 
appropriate  support  programs,  to  assist 
teachers  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
such  standards:  and 

■■■(4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  appropriate  reciprocity  agreements 
between  and  among  States.' 

■  Sec  1002.  Expiration  Date.— Effective 
October  1.  1994,  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  this  Act  are  repealed.  The  figure 
$15,000,000  on  page  59,  line  17,  is  deemed  to 
be  $25,000,000." 


COATS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1242 

Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Lott)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

SEt".      .  OKI  (;  TESTIN(i. 

Part  B  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  :'.12K,  DRI  (;  TESTINC;. 

"(a)  Program  Authorized.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  use  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
fund  a  program  of  drug  testing  for  student 
athletes  in  secondary  schools  in  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 


the  number  of  secondary  .school  students  in 
the  State. 

"(b)  Local  Grants.— (1)  Each  Governor  of 
a  State  receiving  funds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  use  such  funds  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  schools  within  the  State  to  pay 
the  costs  of  testing  student  athletes  for 
drug  use. 

"(2)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  only  be  used  to  test  second- 
ary school  athletes  who— 

"(A)  voluntarily  choose  to  participate  in  a 
random  drug  testing  program:  and 

■■(B)  attend  eligible  schools. 

'(c)  State  Application— (1 1  The  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  reasonably  require 

"(2)  Applications  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

■■(A)  describe  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will  implement  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  within  6 
months  of  the  date  the  funds  become  avail- 
able to  the  State. 

"(d)  Local  Application —Each  eligible 
school  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  eligible 
school  is  located  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  shall  require. 

"(e)  Definitions— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  Governor'  includes  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  State: 

"(2)  the  term  eligible  school'  means  a  sec- 
ondary school  that— 

"(A)  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  in  which 
the  school  is  located  has  determined  to  be  a 
school  at  risk  of  experiencing  a  serious  drug 
problem: 

"(B)  has  a  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prob- 
lem as  demonstrated  by  appropriate  data: 

"(3)  the  term  secondary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

"(4)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and 
1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 


ASSISTANCE  AND  TRADE 
BENEFITS  FOR  PANAMA 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1243 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2073)  to  author- 
ize certain  United  States  assistance 
and  trade  benefits  for  Panama  and 
certain  assistance  to  support  the  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  On  June  22.  1989,  in  the  presence  of  18 
African  heads  of  state,  the  President  of  the 
MPLA,  Jose  Eduardo  dos  Santos,  and  the 


President  of  UNITA,  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi, 
shook  hands  and  agreed  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  14-year  Angolan 
civil  war: 

(2)  The  Agreement,  known  as  the  "Gbado- 
lite  Declaration,"  mediated  by  the  President 
of  Zaire,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  calls  for  a  gen- 
eral cease  fire  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  comprised  of  UNITA  and  the 
MPLA,  under  the  mediation  of  Zaire,  for 
the  negotiation  of  peace  and  national  recon- 
ciliation in  Angola: 

(3)  The  Catholic  Bishops  of  Angola  have 
publicly  urged  the  MPLA  to  sign  a  ceasefire 
and  begin  direct  negotiations  with  UNITA; 

(4)  The  prospects  for  peace  in  Angola 
have  deteriorated  because  the  MPLA  has  re- 
pudiated its  Gbadolite  commitment  to  a 
direct  dialog  with  UNITA,  rejected  a  cease 
fire  presented  by  the  mediator,  F*resident 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire,  and  has  re- 
sumed a  military  offensive;  and 

(5)  The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  MPLA  to  agree  to  a  cease  fire  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  leading  to  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Angola; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  The  United  States  denounces  the  mili- 
tary offensive  in  Angola  and  urges  an  imme- 
diate cease  fire  and  withdrawal  of  MPLA 
forces; 

(2)  The  United  States  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  assisting  the  people  of  Angola  in 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  leading  to 
free  and  fair  elections; 

(3)  The  United  States  Government  should 
immediately  request  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  urge  the  MPLA  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  to  cease  its  military 
offensive  and  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  UNITA:  and 

( 4 )  The  United  States  Government  should 
continue  to  provide  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive assistance  to  UNITA  and  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Angola. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition  and 
forestry 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1990.  The  hearing  will  be  in 
preparation  for  the  1990  farm  bill: 
Indian  issues.  The  hearing  will  take 
place  at  9  a.m.  in  332  of  the  Senate 
Russell  Office  Building.  For  further 
information  please  call  Ed  Barron  of 
the  committee  224-2035. 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition  and 
forestry 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
be  holding  the  following  field  hearings 
in  preparation  for  the  1990  farm  bill: 

February  9:  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Forestry.  "Agricultural 
Practices  and  the  1990  Farm  Bill." 
Senator  Fowler  will  chair  the  hear- 
ing. The  University  Club,  the  Universi- 
ty of  California.  Davis,  3  p.m.  For  fur- 
ther information  please  call  Ben  Yar- 
brough  at  224-5207. 

February  13:  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit.  "FmHA  Issues  Relat- 


ing to  the  Credit  Title  of  the  1990 
Farm  Bill."  Senator  Conrad  will  chair 
the  hearing.  The  Heritage  Center  Au- 
ditorium, Bismarck,  ND,  9:30  a.m.  For 
further  information  call  Suzy  Dittrich 
at  224-5207. 

February  14:  "The  1990  Farm  Bill." 
Senator  Boren  will  chair  the  hearirig. 
The  Hoover  Building,  at  the  Garfield 
County  Fairgrounds,  Enid,  OK,  2  p.m. 
For  further  information  call  Dan 
Webber  at  224-4721. 

February  16:  "The  1990  Farm  Bill." 
Senator  Baucus  will  chair  the  hearing. 
The  Heritage  Irm,  Gray  Falls,  MT.  10 
a.m.  For  further  information  call 
Tamara  McCann  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  6,  at  6 
p.m.,  SD-419,  to  hold  a  nomination 
hearing  on  two  Presidential  appoint- 
ments. 

Ms.  Hilary  Paterson  Cleveland,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  a  Commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  Joint  Commission. 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  David  C.  Fields,  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi;,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  domestic  and  foreign 
marketing  and  product  promotion 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mar- 
keting and  Product  Promotion  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  6,  1990,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  in  preparation 
for  the  1990  farm  bill  regarding  export 
market  and  development  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  water  and  power 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
February  6,  1990,  9:30  a.m.  for  an  over- 
sight hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  1554,  the  Truckee-Carson-Pyramid 
Lake  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
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ary  6,  at  9:20  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  S. 
2006,  the  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.   SCIENCE,  AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  6.  1990.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Edward  J  Philbin  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND 
TOURISM 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1990,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  chemical 
exports  to  Latin  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  6.  at  11 
a.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  con- 
sider and  vote  on  legislation  to  allow 
certain  United  States  a.ssistance  and 
trade  benefits  to  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  February  6,  1990.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold 
a  nomination  hearing  for  Clarence 
Thomas  to  be  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Tuesday, 
February  6.  1990.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  implications  of 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  for  western  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


late  Mike  Rock,  city  manager  of  Love- 
land.  CO.  Mike  recently  was  awarded 
the  -City  Manager  of  the  Year" 
Award  by  the  International  City  Man- 
agers Association  [ICMA].  This 
award— technically  the  Mark  E.  Keane 
Award  for  Excellence— goes  to  an 
ICMA  member  who  has  worked  con- 
sistently and  successfully  to  foster  rep- 
resentative democracy  by  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  local  elected  offi- 
cials and  who  has  consistently  initiat- 
ed or  been  associated  with  innovative 
programs  in  local  government. 

At  the  time  Mike  took  over  city  man- 
agement in  Loveland  in  1987.  the  city 
was  in  turmoil.  Community  morale 
was  at  an  all-lime  low.  city  services 
were  inconsistent,  and  the  city  council 
was  frozen  by  partisan  .squabbles. 
Today,  community  morale  in  Loveland 
is  at  an  all-time  high,  city  services  are 
consistent,  efficient  and  pleasant,  and 
the  city  council  runs  smoother  than 
ever. 

How  did  Mike  effect  such  a  turna- 
round .so  quickly?  He  instilled  in  gov- 
ernment officials  and  government 
workers  a  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment's first  duty  is  to  ensure  'custom- 
er satisfaction"  and  the  quality  of 
public  services.  He  instituted  programs 
that  encouraged  cooperation  rather 
than  competition  and  mediation 
rather  than  confrontation.  Mutual  co- 
operation, linked  with  mutual  goals, 
have  resulted  in  mutual  awards  and 
benefits  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  City 
officials,  city  workers  and  citizens  all 
have  a  new  confidence  and  pride  in 
their  city,  thanks  in  large  part,  to  the 
management  of  Mike  Rock. 

Some  of  the  innovative  techniques 
Mike  used  to  reorient  Loveland  in- 
clude outreach  meetings  between  city 
council  m.embers  and  local  citizens:  ex- 
panded economic  development  pro- 
grams; customer  satisfaction"  train- 
ing for  city  employees;  and,  videos  ex- 
plaining the  operations  of  different 
city  agencies. 

More  recently.  Mike  has  instituted 
several  new  programs  that  promise  to 
be  just  cLs  successful  as  those  already 
in  place.  Indeed,  if  Mike  gets  any  more 
successful,  I  may  suggest  we  bring  him 
in  to  straighten  out  Federal  Govern- 
ment, just  as  he  has  done  for  Love- 
land!* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  BEST  CITY  MANAGER 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 


HELENE  MONBERG 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  are  a  very  generous  people. 
In  addition  to  making  a  living  and  rais- 
ing families,  many  of  us  still  find  time 
to  serve  the  public  in  a  wide  range  of 
positions— from  Cub  Scout  den  moth- 
ers to  Sunday  school  teachers  to  char- 
ity volunteers.  I  know  this  public  spirit 
is  what  George  Bush  meant  when  he 
spoke  of  a  thousand  points  of  light. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  one  of  these  thousand  points  of 
light.   Her  name  is  Helene  Monberg. 


This  fie.sty  woman  brings  combative 
vitability  to  all  that  she  does.  For  over 
30  years,  she  has  been  a  reporter  on 
environmental  i.ssues  that  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  West.  I  also 
greatly  admire  her  work  with  the 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program,  a 
charity  she  started  17  years  ago  that 
gives  scholarships  to  ex-convicts  in  the 
Washington.  DC  area. 

Recently.  Helene  Monberg's 

Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
[ASP]  was  taken  over  by  the  ARCH 
Training  Center  of  Washington,  DC, 
to  a.ssure  ASP's  future. 

Both  ASP  and  ARCH  are  Washing- 
ton-based, nonprofit  organizations. 
ARCH  provides  on-the-job  training 
and  other  services  to  disadvantaged 
youths  in  the  Washington  metro  area. 
Previously  independent.  ASP  has 
become,  in  effect,  the  college  and 
trade  school  arm  of  ARCH  under  a 
new-  board  of  directors.  ARCH  Presi- 
dent Duane  Gautier,  who  directs  the 
community  development  services  pro- 
gram for  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  [Pepco],  has  succeeded  Ms.  Mon- 
berg as  president. 

While  ASP  was  an  independent  orga- 
nization from  1973  through  1989.  it 
provided  more  than  340  scholarships. 
The  success  rate  for  ASP  awardees  has 
been  consistently  higher  than  for  the 
general  population,  even  though  all 
ASP  awardees  are  ex-offenders, 
mainly  young  black  males.  For  the 
period  from  January  1986  through 
July  1989,  ASP'S  completion  rate  was 
at  40.6  percent,  twice  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population  for  post-high  school 
completions.  During  ASP's  nearly  17- 
year  life  span,  the  completion  rate 
stood  at  29.7  percent,  also  much 
higher  than  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  recidivism  rate  among  ASP 
awardees  has  been  low.  less  than  5  per- 
cent. Both  the  number  and  the  size  of 
ASP  scholarships  have  increased  over 
the  years.  In  1973.  ASP  awarded  two 
$500  scholarships.  In  1988.  42  $1,500 
scholarships  were  handed  out.  and 
ASP'S  board  voted  in  May  1989  to  in- 
crease scholarship  to  $1,600  per  award- 
ee. 

ASP  always  has  been  privately 
funded.  About  $400,000  was  raised  for 
ASP  from  1973-89.  all  from  citizens 
and  corporations.  No  qualified  appli- 
cant has  ever  been  turned  down  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Because  of  its  extraordinary  success, 
ASP  has  received  nine  awards  and  ci- 
tations since  1978  for  its  no-nonsense 
approach  to  helping  those  in  need  who 
want  to  help  themselves. 

Political  writer  Neal  Peirce,  who  has 
served  on  the  ASP  board  of  directors 
and  is  a  long-time  ASP  contributor,  re- 
cently said  that  under  Ms.  Monberg's 
guidance,  "ASP  befriended  youths, 
overwhelmingly  black,  who'd  gone  so 
far  astray  as  to  get  into  prison.  *  •  • 
She  looked  these  young  people  in  the 


eye.  told  them  they  could  make  it.  and 
could  advance  their  educations.  And 
they  responded.  The  product  is  there 
to  see  today— in  hundreds  of  .saved,  ad- 
vanced successful  lives.  In  the  mean- 
time she  looked  hundreds  of  us,  her 
friends,  in  the  eye.  We  had  to  help 
ASP  help  these  young  people  with 
their  educations,  she  said.  Of  course, 
we  responded." 

Donald  H.  Shannon,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  also  a  long-time  contributor  to 
ASP,  recently  said,  "ASP  represents 
the  best  kind  of  help  that  can  be  given 
or  received:  it's  helping  people  help 
themselves.  Teaching  a  skill  and  fol- 
lowing the  student  into  the  job  comes 
as  close  to  a  fail-safe  method  as  any- 
body has  come  up  with  yet  to  get  a 
youth  on  his  feet  after  a  bad  start.  "• 


JOHN  PHELAN'S  RESIGNATION 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  John  Phelan,  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  1990.  This  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  sad  event  by 
Wall  Street  and  the  national  and 
international  financial  community.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  John  every  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  what  ever  new- 
direction  he  decides  to  pursue  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
John  Phelan  for  many  years.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  1981.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Securities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  In  that  capacity,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  John 
closely  and  have  continued  that  close 
relationship  through  the  years. 

John  Phelan  is  piobably  best  known 
to  the  American  public  for  his  strong 
leadership  and  calm  demeanor  during 
the  disruptive  events  on  the  stock 
market  in  October  1987.  His  strength 
and  steadfastness  during  that  turbu- 
lent time  had  a  calming  effect  on  the 
markets  and  helped  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  the  American  public 
that  events  were  not  out  of  hand. 

John  Phelan's  vision  and  his  leader- 
ship, however,  predate  that  event  by 
many  years.  As  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
late  1970's.  he  exerted  a  leadership 
role  in  enhancing  computer  technolo- 
gy at  the  exchange  and  in  making  pos- 
sible the  many  advances  in  securities 
trading  systems  which  occurred  so  rap- 
idly during  the  past  decade.  He  also 
advanced  the  role  of  the  exchange  as  a 
strong  self-regulator  of  the  securities 
markets  at  a  time  when  insider  trading 
and  other  manipulation  scandals  were 
occurring.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  took  an 
active    role    in    uncovering    many    of 


these  scandals,  pursuing  wrongdoers 
vigorously,  and  working  with  the  SEC 
for  effective  enforcement  of  the  .secu- 
rities laws. 

John's  a.s.sociation  with  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  began  on  its 
trading  floor  in  1955.  He  was  named 
vice-chairman  in  1975  and  became 
Pre^sident  in  1980.  He  was  elected 
chairman  in  May  1984.  In  addition  to 
his  leadership  role  in  U.S.  financial 
matters,  he  has  played  an  important 
and  influential  role  in  the  internation- 
al business  community  and  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  the  globalization  of 
the  securities  industry. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  thanking  John 
Phelan  for  a  job  exceedingly  well  done 
in  the  1980s  and  in  wishing  him  every 
success  in  the  1990's.« 


THE  42D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI 
LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  42d  anniversary 
of  Sri  Lanka's  independence  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1990.  The  United  States  has  had 
ties  with  Sri  Lanka  dating  back  to  the 
19th  century.  However,  it  is  in  the 
postindependence  period  that  these 
ties  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  Our 
two  countries  share  a  common  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  the  belief  in  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  choose  their 
future.  We  applaud  Sri  Lanka's  com- 
mitment to  provide  basic  human  needs 
to  all  its  citizens,  and  commend  its 
achievements  of  high  literacy,  low- 
infant  mortality,  and  raised  level  of 
longevity. 

Since  1977.  Sri  Lanka  has  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  program  of  liberaliza- 
tion intended  to  make  its  economy 
more  market  oriented.  Free  trade 
zones  have  been  set  up  and  incentives 
provided  for  foreign  investment.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  there  are 
many  U.S.  companies,  banks  and  serv- 
ice industries  currently  operating  out 
of  Sri  Lanka.  Sri  Lanka's  drive  for  eco- 
nomic development  which  showed  so 
much  promise  in  the  early  1980's  was 
interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  ethnic 
violence  in  1983.  The  newly  elected 
President  Premadasa  has  given  priori- 
ty to  bringing  the  insurgent  groups 
into  the  mainstream.  Recently  his  ef- 
forts proved  successful  when  the  main 
Tamil  militant  group,  which  has  been 
fighting  the  government  for  17  years, 
agreed  to  enter  the  political  arena  as  a 
recognized  political  party.  I  can  only 
share  the  aspirations  of  all  Sri  Lan- 
kans  that  peace  will  return  soon  to 
this  beautiful  country. # 


trict  court  judge  since  appointment  by 
then-Governor  Hughes  in  1965. 

lowans  know  Harry  Perkins  as  a 
person  of  monumental  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  fairness,  a  distinguished 
jurist  we  will  miss  on  the  bench. 

In  an  era  that  has  entrenched  the 
phrase  "role  models"  in  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  that  hungers  for  them,  I 
submit  that  Judge  Harry  Perkins  has 
indeed  been  one:  hard-working,  self-ef- 
facing, firm  in  his  decisioris.  fair  in  ap- 
plying justice. 

Harry  Perkins  is  a  product  of  our 
State— born  in  Iowa,  raised  in  Iowa, 
schooled  in  Iowa,  committed  through- 
out his  life  to  the  well-being  of  his 
State  and  of  its  citizens. 

He  was  born  in  Des  Moines  on  No- 
vember 20,  1923,  the  fourth  child  of 
Harry  and  Mary  Perkins.  After  grad- 
uation from  East  Des  Moines  High 
School,  he  volunteered  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  served  in  World  War  II 
from  1943  to  1946. 

He  attended  Drake  University  on  the 
GI  bill  and  was  granted  a  degree  from 
its  law  school  in  1950. 

Judge  Perkins  was  in  private  law- 
practice  for  5  years,  then  began  his 
public  service  in  the  law-,  joining  the 
staff  of  Polk  County.  I A  attorney  in 
1955. 

In  1960,  Harry  Perkins  ran  for  and 
was  elected  Polk  County  attorney,  a 
prosecutorial  office,  and  remained 
that  until  his  appointment  as  State 
district  court  judge,  to  which  position 
he  was  sworn  in  February  15,  1965. 

Now,  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  draws  to  an  end. 
Harry  Perkins  deserves  the  thanks  and 
good  wishes  of  all  his  fellow  lowans 
for  this  conduct  and  the  high  stand- 
ards he  set  and  maintained  as  a  jurist, 
and  for  the  seriousness  with  which  he 
took  his  role  as  citizen. 

Certainly,  this  U.S.  Senator  from 
Iowa  wishes  him  Godspeed  and  much 
happiness  in  retirement.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGE  HARRY 
PERKINS,  JR. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15.  one  of  my  State's  great 
public  servants.  Judge  Harry  Perkins, 
Jr.,  will  retire.  He  has  served  as  dis- 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.5  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  over  the  budget  resolution  by 
$4.0  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $5.2  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
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mum  deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $114.6  bil- 
lion. $14.6  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1990  of  $100.0  bil- 
lion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  Januanj  29.  1990. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman,   Committee  on   the  Budget,    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  i.s  ciir 
rent  through  November  22.  1989.  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  101st  Congress.  The 
estimates  of  budget  authorit.v.  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  consistent  with  the  technical 
and  economic  assumptions  of  the  1990  con 
current  resolution  on  the  budget  i  H.  Con. 
Res.  106).  This  report  is  submitted  under 
section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  .section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  a.^  amended. 
and  meets  the  requirements  for  Senate 
score-keeping  of  section  5  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32.  the  1986  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  November  20, 
1989.  the  President  has  signed  into  law  the 
following  appropriations  bills:  Rural  Devel- 
opment-Agriculture <Public  Law  101  161 1; 
Commerce-Justice-State  (Public  Law  101- 
162):  Legislative  Branch  'Public  Lav.  101- 
163);  Transportation  'Public  Law  101-164): 
Defense  (Public  Law  101  165i;  I,abor-HHS- 
Education  (Public  Law  101  166).  Foreign 
Operations  (Public  Law  101-167i:  District  of 
Columbia  (Public  Law  101  168):  and  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  Supplemental 
(Public  Law  101-198).  Other  bills  providing 
direct  spending  that  have  also  been  signed 
into  law  are:  Support  for  East  European  De- 
mocracy (I>ublic  Law  101-179i:  National  De 
fense  Authorization  Act  iPtiblic  Law  101 
189):  Palau  Compact  of  FYee  Association 
(Public  Law  101-219):  Technical  Changes  in 
Agricultural  Programs  'Public  Law  101- 
220);  Medicare  Catastrophic  Repeal  (Public 
Law  101-234);  Department  of  HUD  Reform 
Act  (Public  Law  101-235);  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Amendmenu  (Public  Law  101  237):  and 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  (Public  Law  101-239 1  which  includes 
the  adjusted  sequester  amounts  These  ac- 
tions changed  the  current  level  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
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tant  landmark  on  Washington  intellec- 
tual landscape.  Certainly  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  are  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  highest  quality  of 
Senate  staff,  and  we  applaud  Senator 
Kasten"s  dedication  and  leadership.* 
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Public  Law  lO'i-i 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


•  Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President,    last 

August  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 

_ -  olution  208.  designating  February  16. 

1990.    a.s    "Lithuanian    Independence 

(84)  Day."    I    am    pleased    that    its    House 

_j  companion,    Hou.se    Joint    Resolution 

149.  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  the 

J^...~ZIZ.  Senate  on  January  30.  It  now  goes  to 

rZZZZirZII  the  President  for  his  signature,  and  I 

-883      :Z~  *"i   confident    he   will   sign    this   bill 

quickly. 

~"""~~" '-^^^^  The  United  States  has  never  recog- 

VI  Adiusimeni  tor  Economic  and  nized  the  illegal  Soviet  annexation  of 

Techn«iAssumpt»ns -28,685      -26,763        -8.900  Lithuania.    Latvia,    and    Estonia.    By 

honoring     Lithuanian     Independence 

1.325,905     1169.160      1060.266  Dav,  wc  Will  be  Sending  a  clear  mes- 

1,329.400     1.165.200      1.065.500  sage  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  to 

Lithuanian  Americans  that  our  com- 

■  -         3,960  mitment  to  a  sovereign  and  free  Lith- 

^■'-'  uanian  state  remains  strong. # 
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SENATOR  KASTENS  ABLE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP: LEGISLATIVE  STUDIES 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  important  con- 
tribution of  our  colleague,  Robert 
Kasten,  on  the  education  front.  As 
founder  and  president  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Studies  Institute,  Senator  Kasten 
has  taken  an  important  and  innovative 
stride  toward  educating  the  next  gen- 
eration of  U.S.  Senate  staffers. 

The  Washington-based  Legislative 
Studies  Institute  offers  a  4 ''2-month 
intensive  course  in  the  highly  compli- 
cated business  of  Government.  It  fills 
a  void  on  Capitol  Hill  by  providing  stu- 
dents the  only  source  of  education  and 
instruction  available  on  every  aspect 
of  congressional  activity— from  press 
releases  to  parliamentary  procedure. 
The  comprehensive  curriculum  gives 
students  an  excellent  preparation  for 
careers  in  the  Senate  and  other  work 
in  public  life.  It  is  like  no  other  insti- 
tution, because  it  is  taught  by  the  very 
people  who  ser\e  Government  every 
day. 

The  Institute's  first  graduating 
class— featuring  12  distinguished 
young  graduates— will  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  this  month.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Studies  Institute;  Bob  Kasten  is 
committed  to  making  LSI  an  impor- 


NET  ASSESSMENT  AND  THE 
NEED  TO  PLAN  FOR  STRATE- 
GIC CHANGE 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  a  period  where  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  massive  changes  in  our  strate- 
gy, the  role  and  missions  of  our  forces, 
our  force  structure,  and  the  relative 
emphasis  we  place  on  military  forces 
versus  economic  and  technological 
competitiveness.  For  the  last  2  years,  I 
have  pressed  hard  for  improvements 
in  our  defense  planning,  programming, 
and  budget  process  that  would  enable 
us  to  make  such  changes.  It  is  now- 
clear,  however,  that  even  if  such 
changes  were  fully  successful,  we 
would  still  face  the  broad  problem  of 
integrating  the  resulting  changes  in 
defense  into  modifications  in  our  for- 
eign and  economic  policy. 

The  problems  experienced  in  recent 
strategic  reviews  dramatize  the  fact 
that  we  must  make  major  improve- 
ments in  our  national  security  organi- 
zation. They  clearly  show  the  need  for 
comprehensive  net  assessment,  for  far- 
reaching  strategic  plans  that  examine 
options  based  on  real-world  budget 
constraints,  and  for  policy  that  inte- 
grates all  our  national  objectives. 

David  Abshire,  our  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO  and  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  has  recently  presented  pro- 
posals for  reorganizing  our  national 
security  effort  that  might  well  achieve 
these  ends.  His  proposals  have  the 
same  thrust  as  much  of  the  legislation 
I  have  sponsored  over  the  last  3  years, 
and  might  well  lead  to  important  re- 
forms in  our  national  security  process. 


I  believe  that  these  proposals  de- 
serve serious  consideration  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  so  that  they  can  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve. 

The  material  follows: 

Strategy  in  a  Changing  World 
'By  Ambassador  David  M.  Abshire) 

Shortly  after  his  great  victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
noted  that  "Next  to  a  battle  lost,  the  great- 
e.st  mi.sery  is  a  battle  gained."  The  sudden 
and  breath-taking  demise  of  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe  represents  a  "Battle 
gained  '  of  historic  proportions,  perhaps 
even  more  profound  than  Waterloo. 

The  victory  of  deinocratic  forces  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  also  a  fundamental  victory  for 
the  United  States  and  its  strategy  of  con- 
tainment. But  the  battle  gained"  poses  new 
challenges  and  new  dangers  relevant  to  this 
conference.  The  whirlwind  pace  of  change 
far  exceeds  the  ability  of  governments  to 
react  in  a  coherent  and  strategic  manner. 
Your  deliberations  are  an  important  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a  national  strate- 
gy and  force  structure  for  the  year  2002  and 
beyond. 

We  cannot  know  with  certainty  where 
events  may  lead  in  the  coming  years.  The 
only  certainty  we  have  is  that  the  unpre- 
dictability of  world  power  relationships. 
never  static,  is  accelerating  at  a  rapid  pace. 
And  never  in  the  past  forty  years  have  we 
confronted  a  more  unpredictable  future.  For 
forty  years  we  have  been  fairly  sure  of 
where  our  principal  threat  came  from.  We 
knew  the  enemy— his  capabilities  and  inten- 
tions—and thus  we  knew  how  to  counter 
that  threat.  But  today,  as  we  attempt  to 
make  those  strategic  choices  that  will 
ensure  our  security  in  the  year  2000.  the 
only  thing  we  can  be  certain  of  is  uncertain- 
ty itself. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  histo- 
ry"—as  claimed  by  some  — but  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Resurgent  nationalism  appears  poised 
to  replace  Marxism  as  the  destabilizing  ide- 
ology of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  It  is  evident 
in  the  ethnic  struggles  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Middle-Eastern  terrorism.  Nationalism 
even  lakes  an  economic  form  in  the  aggres- 
sive economic  practices  of  the  industrialized 
world.  The  rise  of  this  powerful  force  injects 
an  additional  element  of  unpredictability  to 
the  future  strategic  environment  by  increas- 
ing the  possibility  of  conflict— whether  po- 
litical, economic  or  military.  Therefore,  this 
conference  must  not  limit  itself  solely  to 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  conven- 
tional conflict  twelve  years  hence. 

Yesterday's  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  with  tonights  State  of  the 
Union  Address  and  the  beginning  of  the 
1990  congressional  election  campaign,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  policy  debate  which  will 
largely  set  our  course  for  strategy  and 
policy  through  the  year  2002,  If  we  fail  to 
establish  a  strategic  road  map  to  guide  us 
through  those  critical  decisions,  we  will  end 
up  with  a  strategy  by  default,  one  which  is 
likely  tc  be  guided  more  by  bureaucratic 
and  political  imperatives  than  by  a  grand 
strategy  that  harmonizes  resources  and  ob- 
jectives. 

Grand  strategy  orchestrates  an  array  of 
economic,  foreign  policy  and  military  instru- 
ments into  an  effective  national  security 
policy.  Without  such  a  strategy,  the  ap- 
proaching military  build  down"  will  degen- 
erate into  a  short-sighted  and  chaotic  strug- 
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gle  between  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  armed  services.  A  new  grand  strategy  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  implement  force  reductions  in 
a  coordinated  and  coherent  manner  An  ef 
fective  grand  strategy  will  also  ensure  that 
cost-cutting  preserves  the  first  strategic 
principle— economy  of  force.  Doing  more 
with  less  will  be  key  to  su.staining  a  national 
security  consensus  in  Congress  and  with  our 
European  and  Pacific  allies. 

The  dramatic  direction  and  pace  of  events 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
also  dictate  a  corresponding  adjustment  in 
our  strategic  thinking  The  Soviets  are  di.s 
msmtling  their  eastern  empire.  The  Kremlin 
appears  to  be  losing  its  grip  in  the  Trans- 
caucasus  and  Baltic  Republics.  Even  if  the 
Kremlin  attempts  to  reverse  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  opened  a  Pandoras  box 
which  Gorbachev— or  his  successor— will  be 
unable  to  shut.  These  trends  have  rendered 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  for  now.  less  of  a 
direct  military  threat  to  the  West. 

However,  the  United  States  cannot  base 
our  strategic  calculations  entirely  on  the 
good  health  and  political  survival  of  one 
man.  Should  Gorbachev  pass  from  the 
scene,  he  may  take  perestroika  and  new- 
thinking"  with  him.  As  Gorbachev  himself 
has  shown.  Soviet  intentions  are  subject  to 
sudden  and  dramatic  change.  Our  grand 
strategy  must  therefore  take  into  account 
not  only  current  Soviet  intentions  but  also 
Soviet  military  capabilities— which  will  still 
be  considerable  in  the  year  2002.  even  with 
CFE  reductions. 

Even  if  Gorbachev  succeeds  in  staying  the 
course,  the  increasingly  fluid  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  contributes  to  the  danger  of 
miscalculation,  of  events  escalating  out  of 
control.  No  one  in  Europe  in  July  of  1914  in- 
tended to  fight  a  world  war  over  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  While 
we  welcome  the  Soviet  rollback,  we  must  re- 
alize that  the  forces  of  instability  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  led  to  World  War  1  are  once 
again  at  work.  Our  military  strategy  which 
today  is  designed  to  counter  a  Red  army 
blitzkrieg  through  the  Fulda  Gap.  must  in 
the  future  ensure  that  history  does  not  pick 
up  where  it  left  off  in  1914. 

NATO  is  not  obselete  but  must  take  on 
the  new  mission  of  maintaining  both  stabili- 
ty and  democratization  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Much  thought  and  study  must  go  into  this 
new  dimension  of  European  security,  which 
will  have  a  profound  impact  on  our  strategy 
in  the  coming  century. 

But  let  me  speak  of  attitudes.  In  the 
United  States,  interest  is  waning  in  the 
future  of  NATO  as  the  threat  which  gave 
rise  to  the  partnership  appears  to  subside. 
We  may  even  be  moving  into  a  new  era  of 
Isolationism.  More  Americans  question 
whether  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  bear  major  responsibility  for  deterring 
threats  to  world  ptace.  This  mood  is  likely 
to  grow. 

At  the  same  time  that  Americans  are  be- 
coming less  interested  in  participating  in 
the  physical  defense  of  Europe.  Western 
Europe  is  showing  signs  of  new  dynamics.  In 
the  year  2002.  the  United  States  will  face  a 
more  powerful  and  confident  Europe.  The 
European  community  is  taking  great  strides 
toward  its  goal  of  integrating  national  mar- 
kets by  1992.  and  the  Western  European 
union  is  assuming  an  increasingly  promi- 
nent role  in  the  coordination  of  military 
policies.  The  growing  unity  will  translate 
into    a    more    assertive    European    foreign 

policy.    Already,    the    EC   Commission    has 
seized  the  leading  role  in  forging  a  new  co- 


operative   relationship    with    emerging    de- 
mocracies in  Eastern  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  understanding  of  na- 
tional power  IS  undergoing  a  profound 
transformation.  Recent  opinion  surveys  in- 
dicated that  a  majority  of  Americans  view- 
economic  competition  from  Japan  as  a 
greater  threat  to  national  security  than 
Soviet  military  power  A  similar  revolution 
has  occurred  in  Soviet  thinking.  Perestroika 
reflects  Gorbachevs  recognition  that  the 
faltering  Soviet  economy  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain the  bloated  Soviet  military. 

Yet  while  we  arc  more  concerned  with 
economic  considerations  of  national  securi- 
ty, we  are  less  able  to  e.xert  direct  influence 
over  them.  The  global  economy  is  increas- 
ingly integrated.  Foreign  exchange  traders 
in  London  and  Tokyo  exercise  more  influ- 
ence over  the  value  of  the  dollar  than  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Virtually  all  major  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  foreign- 
made  components. 

We  will  also  witness  in  the  coming  years 
continued  dynamism  in  the  Pacific  region. 
Some  say  China  and  India  will  emerge  in 
the  1990s  as  economic  giants.  Japan's  eco- 
nomic machine  shows  no  signs  of  running 
out  of  gas.  Korea.  Taiwan.  Australia,  and 
the  Asian  nations  will  become  more  aggres- 
sive exporters.  By  the  year  2002.  the  United 
States  will  face  more  intense  competition 
for  international  markets  as  -*-ell  as  global 
leadership.  If  we  respond  to  these  growing 
challenges  with  protectionism,  we  will  un- 
dermine our  international  security  relation- 
ships and  accelerate  structural  disarma- 
ment '  of  the  West. 

The  United  States  faces  serious  economic 
problems  which  jeopardize  our  standing  as 
the  worlds  preeminent  power.  Political  grid- 
lock has  stymied  meaningful  progress  on 
the  trade  and  budget  deficits.  Other  intrac- 
table economic  problems— such  as  sluggish 
productivity  growth  and  low  savings  rates- 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  current  prosperity. 

As  events  in  Latin  America  just  last 
month  demonstrated,  the  Third  World  re- 
mains volatile  and  unpredictable.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  perestroika  will  translate  into 
an  easing  of  superpower  rivalries  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  For  every  Angola,  there  is 
an  El  Salvador.  The  Soviets  continue  a  mas- 
sive arms  lift  to  its  clients  in  Afghanistan. 
Moreover,  the  decline  of  superpower  compe- 
tition in  the  developing  world  could  unleash 
powerful  local  forces  that  may  render  re- 
gional conflicts  more  rather  than  less  likely. 
Alarmingly,  the  United  States  is  quickly  re- 
turning to  a  dangerous  dependence  on  the 
volatile  Persian  Gulf  for  the  bulk  of  our 
crude  oil  supplies. 

Yet  another  threat  to  U.S.  interests  re- 
sults, from  the  emergence  of  a  multipolar 
world.  Ironically,  a  world  of  many  powers  is 
not  necessarily  more  stable  than  a  world 
dominated  by  two  powers.  In  fact.  400  years 
of  history,  prove  just  the  opposite.  Japan 
and  a  reunited  Germany  are  likely  to  play 
great  Britain's  role  as  the  balancing  powers, 
rhe  United  States  must  develop  a  grand 
strategy  to  manage  the  transition  to  a  mul- 
tipolar world  or  it  risks  returning  to  the  pre- 
carious balance  of  18th  century  Europe, 
albeit  global 

For  forty  years  we  have  relied  on  a  strate- 
gy of  nuclear  deterrence.  We  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  we  could  not  afford  to  match 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  willingness  to  devote 
a  major  portion  of  its  gross  national  product 
to  maintaining  its  military  machine.  We  de- 
signed our  force  structure  not  to  defeat  the 
Soviets  on  the  battlefield,  but  to  raise  the 
costs  of  aggression  to  unacceptable  levels. 


Thus  both  massive  retaliation  and  flexible 
response,  complemented  with  forward  de- 
fense in  Europe  and  forward  deployment 
elsewhere,  have  effectively  prevented  the 
war  neither  side  could  afford  to  fight. 

But  now  those  tenets  of  our  strategic  doc- 
trine are  quickly  becoming  irrelevant.  The 
momentum  to  denuclearize  Europe  may  un- 
dercut our  flexible  response  doctrine.  With- 
out U.S.  nuclear  forces  based  in  Western 
Europe,  we  will  return  to  earlier  days  when 
our  Allies  had  difficulty  believing  we  would 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  Chicago  for  Hamburg. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  response,  including 
the  option  of  a  first  use  in  the  event  of  war. 
will  be  virtually  unbelievable  by  the  year 
2002.  Flexible  response  will  be  a  mere 
anachronism  if  Europeans  prohibit  the 
modernization  of  theater  nuclear  forces,  or 
if  such  forces  are  reduced  to  zero  through 
negotiations,  or  if  we  find  that  our  theater 
nuclear  weapons  are  targeted  at  a  democrat- 
ic Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  strategic  level,  nuclear  parity  in 
itself  eroded  the  credibility  of  flexible  re- 
sponse in  the  1970s.  Both  superpowers  seem 
intent  on  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment into  strategic  defenses  w-hich  may  by 
the  year  2002  prove  feasible. 

Our  forward  strategy  is  also  in  jeopardy, 
both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  forward  defense  when  there  is 
no  line  to  defend  in  Germany?  As  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  heal  the  divisions  forced 
on  them  by  the  cold  war.  the  border  mili- 
tary regime  may  also  become  anachronistic. 

So  it  is  time  to  apply  ourselves  in  earnest 
to  the  business  of  matching  our  resources  to 
our  goals  and  commitments.  Since  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  threat, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  today  precisely 
what  our  strategy  ought  to  be  for  the  year 
2002.  We  need  time  to  sort  out  our  strategic 
interests  and  priorities  for  the  next  millen- 
nium. We  have  not  had  the  experience  of 
forming  a  new  grand  strategy  since  just 
after  World  War  II.  Our  method  of  deter- 
mining how  we  will  match  our  resources  to 
our  objectives  is  seriously  flawed.  We  must 
improve  our  approach  before  we  contem- 
plate what  conventional  force  structures, 
doctrines  and  technologies  we  need  by  the 
next  century. 

Unfortunately,  our  Government  is  ill- 
equipped  for  strategic  thinking.  The  execu- 
tive branch  generally  remains  focused  on 
the  latest  tactical  crisis,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  policy  planning  staffs  in  both  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  and  not- 
withstanding the  mandate  of  the  National 
Security  Council  to  be  more  forward-look- 
ing. Recent  administrations  have  become  in- 
creasingly fragmented  in  developing  nation- 
al security  strategy. 

Now  the  strategy  of  more"  is  over.  The 
need  for  a  strategy  of  better  use  is  upon  us. 
The  way  of  Ulysses  Grant— the  predomi- 
nant American  way  of  war— is  no  longer  af- 
fordable, and  the  way  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  a 
necessity.  But  that  strategy  can  only  emerge 
from  a  close  review  of  our  commitments  and 
objectives.  We  need  a  net  assessment  of  our 
strengths  and  w-eaknesses,  our  maldeploy- 
ments  and  misapplications,  a  concept  re- 
fined so  effectively  by  a  dear  friend  in  the 
audience,  Tony  Cordesman. 

But  if  the  executive  branch  has  been  un- 
willing to  take  an  integrative  approach  to 
the  Development  of  strategy,  the  legislative 
branch  is  incapable  of  doing  so.  The  Con- 
gress has  become  so  devoted  to  servicing 
constituent  interests  that  fewer  and  fewer 
of  its  members  are  able  to  rise  above  the  po- 
litical fray  and  join  with  the  President  in 
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forming  a  bipartisan  approach  to  a  national 
security  strategy.  The  expansion  of  commit- 
tee jurisdictions  threatens  to  choke  the 
strategy  development  process. 

We  need  a  process  and  an  institutional  ar- 
rangement to  overcome  these  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  order  to  develop  an  effective  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  next  century. 

What  is  needed  is  a  globalized  competitive 
strategies  approach.  First  developed  as  a 
business  strategy,  this  approach  seeks  to 
maximize  returns  by  pitting  a  firm's 
strengths  against  a  competitor's  weakness. 
The  concept  was  adopted  by  Andrew  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Net  Assessment  Office  at  the 
Pentagon,  as  an  organizing  principle  to 
manage  efficiently  defense  resources  in 
peacetime. 

The  competitive  strategies  approach  may 
challenge  the  interests  of  military  services 
or  specific  allies,  but  these  narrow  interests 
must  be  overcome.  If  we  fail  to  conduct  such 
an  assessment,  the  United  States  will  shed 
military  capabilities  solely  for  short-sighted 
budgetary  or  political  reasorus. 

The  pursuit  of  a  competitive  strategies  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  national  security  strategy  for 
the  year  2002  cannot  entail  the  precise  ele- 
ments of  the  1988-1989  Department  of  De- 
fense exercise  that  brought  attention  to  the 
competitive  strategies  concept.  Indeed, 
recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  made  many  features  of 
that  exercise— which  looked  at  long-term 
U.S. -Soviet  competition  as  a  chess  match- 
out  of  date.  Nevertheless,  the  following  fea- 
tures of  the  approach  should  be  retained 
and  applied  globally. 

F>riority  to  seeking  competitive  advantage, 
much  the  way  a  business  seeks  to  exploit 
changing  markets; 

Stress  on  enduring  U.S.  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  as  the  basis  for  building  on  our 
competitive  advantage; 

Emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  portfolio  of 
options  to  hedge  against  uncertainty; 

Sensitivity  to  an  options  portfolio  that  is 
flexible  enough  and  complete  enough  to 
deal  with  distinctly  different,  but  equally 
feasible,  outcomes  of  a  variety  of  contingen- 
cies and  developments  globally;  and 

Anticipation  of  the  reactions  of  our  poten- 
tially opponents  to  that  developing  portfolio 
and  examination  of  their  possible  sets  of  re- 
sponses to  U.S.  decisions. 

Not  only  must  this  approach  be  applied  to 
military  competition  with  potential  adver- 
saries other  than  the  Soviet  Union  but  the 
approach  must  be  expanded  to  consider 
competition  across  the  spectrum  of  the  ele- 
ments of  national  power  to  include  techno- 
logical, economic  and  political  competition. 

In  the  first  cold  war.  we  became  chess  ex- 
perts against  a  wily  opponent.  For  2002  we 
must  graduate  to  become  chess  masters,  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  a  number  of  competi- 
tions simultaneously.  We  know  that  the 
first  competitive  strategies  process  had  the 
intended  effect  on  the  Soviets.  We  must 
apply  the  same  methodology  to  our  develop- 
ment of  a  grand  strategy  for  the  21st  centu- 
ry. The  first  step  of  such  a  process  would  be 
to  conduct  dynamic  net  assessment  that 
takes  into  account  not  just  military  capabili- 
ties but  all  the  elements  of  national  power. 
Unless  we  change  our  strategy  develop- 
ment process,  we  will  leave  our  future  in  the 
hands  of  a  strategy  guided  by  mere  political 
expediency.  There  are  a  number  of  institu- 
tional reforms  that  are  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  competitive  strate- 
gies approach. 

1.  On  the  National  Security  Council  Staff, 
there  should  be  a  division  between  policy 


and  operations.  By  operations  I  mean  the 
conduct  of  the  national  security  interagency 
process,  not  covert  operations  of  the  kind 
Oliver  North  ran.  The  President  should 
assign  to  the  National  Security  Council 
staff:  (DA  National  Security  Adviser  who 
takes  charge  of  day-to-day  operations  and 
coordination;  and  quite  separate  from  the 
advisor.  (2)  A  Presidential  counselor  for 
policy  integration  and  long  range  planning. 
The  counsellor  is.  in  effect,  the  grand  strat- 
egist. His  scope  must  include  not  only  the 
national  security  cluster  of  departments  and 
agencies,  but  also  the  economy  as  it  relates 
to  the  total  security  of  the  Nation.  Both  the 
National  Security  Adviser  and  the  counsel- 
lor should  be  present  at  all  meetings  regard- 
ing either  agenda  so  their  efforts  are  always 
synchronized. 

2.  The  Presidential  counsellor  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  planning  and  analysis  staffs  in 
the  areas  of  security  and  economics.  Ideally 
the  counsellor  should  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  the  best  brains  in  strategic  planning. 
Out  of  this  cooperative  effort  should 
emerge  not  only  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work to  guide  our  security,  arms  control  and 
economic  policy.  The  counsellor  would 
ensure  that  this  framework  is  continually 
modified  to  take  into  account  new  global  de- 
velopments and  trends. 

3.  A  special  group  should  be  constituted  to 
keep  watch  on  global  contingencies  and  pos- 
sible responses  to  them.  The  gaming  and 
simulation  capabilities  throughout  the  Gov- 
errmient  should  be  marshalled  in  this  con- 
tinuing endeavor.  This  capability  would  be 
the  tool  for  conducting  the  global  net  as- 
sessments so  vital  as  the  first  step  in  the 
competitive  strategies  process. 

Reforms  are  necessary  in  the  Congress. 
Without  any  question.  Congress  has  become 
far  too  intrusive  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  national  security  policy— not  by 
some  grand  design,  but  generally  by  ad  hoc 
measures  and  by  trying  to  make  policy  by 
amendment.  A  house  divided  is  an  unpre- 
dictable house  which  enhances  the  dangers 
of  conflict  and  misallocation.  Congressional 
intrusion  has  increased  because  Presidents 
did  not  consult,  and  even  at  times  deceived, 
but  above  all  because  they  did  not  make 
partners  of  the  Congress. 

The  President's  power  to  command— even 
when  his  own  party  controls  the  Congress- 
has  been  diminished.  Yet  the  power  to  per- 
suade is  tremendous,  especially  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  an  effective  communicator.  The 
President  should  embrace  the  idea  of  a 
newly  constituted  congressional  leadership 
committee  that  meets  with  him  regularly  on 
national  security  matters.  The  leadership  of 
the  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees,  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committees,  should  be  involved  in 
regular  sessions  with  the  President.  'Vice 
President,  and  Department  Secretaries.  A 
house  divided  cannot  be  repaired  in  one  or 
two  sessions,  and  a  consensus  on  a  grand 
strategy  requires  continuous  exchange. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  must  get 
its  own  house  in  order  and  must  think  anew 
on  how  to  approach  the  challenges  ahead. 
The  two  Intelligence  Committees  should 
work  together.  It  may  be  that  the  Security 
Committee  should  come  together.  Perhaps 
join  together— like  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee— to  commission  basic  evalua- 
tions of  the  long-range  security  environ- 
ment. And  just  as  the  military  services  are 
tasked  beyond  their  own  institutional  self- 
interests,  Congressmen  must  also.  But  in 
both  cases,  institutional  reform  is  needed  to 
enable  them  to  do  so. 


Economic  war  comes  from  barriers  and  re- 
strictions; shooting  wars  in  this  century 
have  almost  always  evolved  from  uncertain- 
ty, division,  and  misperceptions.  Unity  and 
coherence  must  be  the  bedrock  of  our  strat- 
egy. It  must  start  with  the  Presidency  and 
Congress.  As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
noted  in  1952.  the  President  achieves  the 
strength  of  the  sovereign  when  both 
branches  act  together.  But  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  unity  and  coherence  must  begin  with 
America,  for  if  the  last,  best  hope  of  the 
world  is  in  the  balance,  world  peace  is  too. 

Ultimately,  the  task  requires  leaders  with 
both  vision  and  determination  to  make  the 
difference  in  a  time  of  peril  and  promise. 
Only  then,  can  the  fruits  of  the  'battle 
gained"  be  won.* 


WE  THE  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  began  working 
on  a  national  campaign  to  expand  edu- 
cation and  understanding  of  our  Con- 
stitution. As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, I  have  the  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  watch  the  Constitution  at  work 
and  to  see  the  critical  role  it  plays  in 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  great  de- 
mocracy. Having  had  this  experience.  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
teaching  others,  both  young  and  old, 
about  the  principles  and  values  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  those  individ- 
uals in  Illinois  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  establish  and  promote  the 
"We  the  People  .  .  .  Bicentennial 
Programs  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  '  and  teach  our  youth  about 
our  glorious  traditions. 

We  the  People  .  .  .  includes  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  and 
its  non-competitive  companion  pro- 
gram. Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
and  the  National  Historical  F»ictorial 
Map  Contest.  Through  the  dedicated 
and  voluntary  efforts  of  Denee  Corbin. 
the  Illinois  State  Coordinator,  thou- 
sands of  upper  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  students  have  studied 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  our  found- 
ers, the  historical  backgroimd  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the 
issues  and  debates  that  shaped  the 
writing  of  our  Constitution.  Students 
learn  how  the  Government  is  orga- 
nized and  how  it  protects  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Students 
also  learn  of  the  responsibilities  ac- 
companying the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  a  democracy. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation to  Denee  Corbin  and  the 
following  Illinois  district  coordinators 
for  fostering  student  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  our  American  heritage  and 
government:  Louis  D.  Burrell,  Toni 
Haugabrok,  Louis  Asher,  Geraldine 
O'Connor,  Herbert  Schiff,  Beverly 
Nelson,  Ron  Johnson,  Stan  Czaplak, 
Pred   Drake.   Chuck   Divine.   Annette 
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Maries,  Frank  Kopecky  and  Richard 
Haney. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I  want  to 
extend   our   appreciation   to   the   stu 
dents  of  Illinois  who  are  participating 
in  this  program.  As  we  watch  new  de- 
mocracies begin  to   form  across  East 
em   Europe   and   look   to   the   United 
States  for  guidance,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant for  all  citizens,  young  and  old. 
to  understand  the  purpose  and  impor 
tance  of  our  Constitution.  Education  is 
the  key  to  growth  and  understanding, 
and  I  hope  that  all  students  in  Illinois. 
and  around  the  Nation,  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA 
GRAPH  4,  PERMITTING  AC 
CEPTANCE  OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU 
CATIONAL  TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN  Mr,  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon 
sored  by  a  foreign  government 'or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga 
nization  involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
errunent  or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Carolyn  Seely,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Japan,  sponsored 
by  the  Japan  Center  for  International 
Exchange,  from  February  12  to  Febru 
ary  19.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Seely  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Irace,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Japan. 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center  for 
International  Exchange,  from  Febru- 
ary 11  to  February  19,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Irace  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Senators  Rudman.  Stevens. 
Roth,  McCain.  Glenn,  Mikulski. 
Kasten.  Heinz,  and  Cohen  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  sponsored  by  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  along 
with  the  Europaische  Wehrkunde  Or- 


ganization, from  February  2  to  Febru- 
ary 4,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senators  Rudman, 
Stevens,  Roth,  McCain,  Glenn,  Mi- 
kulski, Kasten,  Heinz,  and  Cohen  in 
the  program  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  along 
with  the  Europaische  Wehrkunde  Or- 
ganization, is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Barry  Sklar,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Pell,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  China,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Far  East  Studies  Institute 
and  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  February  11  to 
February  17,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sklar  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  .select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Senator  Murkowski  and  Mrs. 
Murkowski.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Korea  and  Japan,  sponsored 
by  the  Alaska  Kai,  from  November  30 
to  December  10.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Murkowski 
and  Mrs.  Murkowski  in  the  program  in 
Korea  and  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Alaska  Kai,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.0 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SIONER McNARY'S  FAMILY 
FAIRNESS  GUIDELINES 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service's  new  guidelines  for  family 
fairness,  with  respect  to  ineligible 
spouses  and  children  of  legalized 
aliens. 

On  Friday.  February  2,  Commission- 
er McNary  of  the  INS  announced  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  address  a  great 
flaw  in  our  immigration  policy. 

This  flaw  was  the  threat  of  family 
separation  for  those  who  were  part  of 
the  amnesty  program  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
(IRCAl.  Unfortunately  this  legislation 
failed  to  provide  guidelines  on  how  to 
deal  specifically  with  ineligible  family 
members  of  those  granted  amnesty. 
Broad  latitude  was  given  to  INS  field 
officers  on  how  to  handle  cases  in 
which  one  member  of  a  family  quali- 
fies for  amnesty,  while  others  do  not. 

This  deficiency  in  our  policy  resulted 
in  fear  and  uncertainty  for  the  immi- 
grants who  sought  help  and  guidance 
through  the  amnesty  program.  In 
some  instances,  families  were  actually 
separated,  as  legal   aliens  were  faced 


with  a  choice  of  living  free  here  in  the 
United  States  without  their  families  or 
not  being  able  to  live  here  at  all. 

In  1987.  I  submitted  legislation  to 
address  this  problem  by  waiving  the 
requirement  that  the  alien  spouse  or 
child  must  have  been  in  the  country 
before  January  1,  1982.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved this  measure  last  year  by  a 
vote  of  61-38.  Although  the  amend- 
ment was  not  enacted,  it  sent  a  strong 
message  of  our  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  keeping  families  together. 

Commissioner  McNary's  new  guide- 
lines, which  take  effect  February  14, 
1990,  provide  coherence  and  sensibility 
for  our  immigration  policy— primary 
objectives  of  my  efforts.  The  Commis- 
sioner's plan  consists  of  five  provi- 
sions: 

First,  the  spouse  and  minor  children 
of  the  legalized  alien  will  be  granted 
voluntary  departure  status,  as  long  as 
they  were  in  this  country  before  No- 
vember 6,  1986; 

Second,  voluntary  departure  status 
will  be  granted  for  a  1-year  period,  and 
cases  will  be  reviewed  on  an  annual 
basis  in  case  an  extertsion  is  needed: 

Third,  the  spouse  and  children  must 
submit  documentary  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  family  relationship  and  resi- 
dence with  the  legal  alien; 

Fourth,  work  authorization  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  qualify  under 
these  guidelines:  and 

Fifth,  in  case  of  a  child  born  after 
November  6.  1986,  no  deportation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  instituted  as  long  as 
a  parent  maintains  his  or  her  legal 
status. 

Item  two  of  this  program,  however, 
only  grants  a  1-year  period  of  volun- 
tary departure,  whereas  my  amend- 
ment would  have  extended  this  period 
indefinitely  until  such  a  time  as  ineli- 
gible spouses  and  children  obtained 
permanent  residence.  Nevertheless, 
this  new  policy  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  that  ex- 
tensions will  be  granted  with  under- 
standing and  compassion. 

Finally,  we  will  have  a  clear  and  uni- 
form policy  for  granting  voluntary  de- 
parture status  to  those  spouses  and 
children  of  qualified  aliens  under  the 
1986  amnesty  program.  This  new  ap- 
proach by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  a  strong  indication 
of  both  Commissioner  McNary's  and 
President  Bush's  commitment  to  keep- 
ing families  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  over  the 
years  that  the  family  unit  is  sacred. 
And  today.  I  am  delighted,  after  4 
years  of  hard  work,  to  see  this  princi- 
ple triumph  through  the  new  Family 
Fairness  guidelines  of  the  INS.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  family  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  American  society;  and  today, 
we  are  not  only  affirming  our  belief  in 
this  value,  we  are  strengthening  it.« 


BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  article 
III.  section  1  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congre.ss  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  reocive 
for  their  Services,  a  Compen.sation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Con- 
tinuance in  Office. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  first  met 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  commercial 
office  building  in  New  York  City.  The 
U.S.  Senate  confirmed  the  first  six  jus- 
tices in  2  da.vs.  Only  three  appeared  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Court,  not 
enough  for  a  quorum. 

This  inauspicious  beginning  was  con- 
sistent with  the  le,ss  than  supreme  rep- 
utation of  the  Court.  Its  first  Chief 
Justice,  John  Jay  refused  to  be  re- 
nominated after  being  Governor  of 
New-  York.  In  declining.  Jay  wrote: 

I  left  the  bench  perfectly  convinced  that 
under  a  system  so  defective,  it  would  not 
obtain  the  energy,  weight  and  dignity  which 
are  essential  to  its  affording  due  support  to 
the  national  Government,  nor  acquire  the 
public  confidence  and  respect  which,  as  the 
last  resort  of  justice  in  the  nation,  it  .should 
pcssess. 

I  am  pleased  to  stand  here  today  and 
note  that  Chief  Justice  Jays  assess- 
ment of  the  Court  is  no  longer  true. 

As  a  separate  branch  of  government, 
equal  in  stature  and  power,  the  Su- 
preme Court  plays  a  vital  role  ensur- 
ing the  rights  of  all  citizens.  It  is  often 
the  last  resting  place  of  fairness  and 
hope. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  four  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  were  born 
in  the  State  of  Illinois:  John  Marshall 
Harlan.  Arthur  Goldberg.  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  and  John  Paul  Stevens.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  is  most  noted  for  his  cou- 
rageous and  prescient  dissent  in  Plessy 
versus  Ferguson.  Justice  Goldberg, 
who  recently  passed  away,  was  a  con- 
sistent champion  of  civil  liberties.  And 
Justices  Blackmun  and  Stevens,  both 
sitting  members  of  the  Court,  have 
raftde  important  contributions  to  our 
jurisprudence  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Now.  at  the  start  of  our  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Court,  we  should  re- 
flect on  the  importance  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  that  is  willing  to 
make  difficult  choices  to  protect  the 
rights  all  citizens.  In  the  last  few- 
months,  we  have  seen  people  in  many 
countries  push  for  and  start  to  estab- 
lish democratic  governments.  As  they 
look  to  the  United  States  for  guidance, 
we  must  ouitffclves  remember  and  un- 
derstand the  crucial  role  our  courts 
play  in  guaranteeing  our  liberty  and 
freedom.* 


FFA  MEMBERS  FROM  NE'W 
MEXICO  SAVE  A  STATE  PARK 

•  Mr,  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  lake  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize a  wonderful  accomplishment  by 
the  Raton,  NM,  chapter  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America, 

This  past  summer,  28  student  mem- 
bers of  the  Raton  FFA  dedicated  their 
summer  to  a  very  special  and  exciting 
activity:  Pre.serving  a  State  park  area 
known  as  Sugarite  Canyon,  just  out- 
side Raton. 

Early  in  this  century,  Sugarite  was 
mined  for  coal,  leaving  large  tailings 
mounds.  In  recent  years,  those  tailings 
had  begun  to  erode,  damaging  the  en- 
vironment and  harming  water  sup- 
plies. 

So  throughout  the  summer,  these  28 
young  men  and  women,  with  adult  su- 
pervisors, worked  hard  to  stop  the  ero- 
sion within  the  Park. 

The  students  dug  seed  basins,  they 
terraced  slopes,  and  they  constructed 
a  series  of  rock  check  dams  and  diver- 
sion channels.  Having  completed  the 
reclamation  work—all  done  by  hand— 
they  built  a  nature  trail,  one  specifi- 
cally designed  to  be  accessible  to  the 
handicapped. 

And  along  the  side  of  the  trail,  they 
prepared  the  documentation  for  10  in- 
formational signs  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  park  to  educate  visitors 
about  its  habitat  and  history. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  what  these 
young  citizens  have  done  is  simply 
great.  And  so  do  many  officials  here  in 
Washington.  Last  November,  the 
Raton  FFA  chapter  was  honored  for 
this  work  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  Youth  Environmen- 
tal awards. 

These  young  student  members  of 
FFA  worked  hard  for  a  good  cause. 
And  they  really  have  achieved  a  won- 
derful success-^they've  preserved  the 
land  while  enhancing  themselves.  As 
one  young  student  said,  'It  gave  me 
self-confidence.  I  did  not  think  I  could 
do  it,  but  I  did.  It  made  me  proud  of 
myself." 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  of  each 
these  members  of  the  Raton  FFA,  and 
I  know  all  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
share  that  pride.  To  help  my  col- 
leagues understand  the  significance  of 
the  achievement  of  these  young 
people,  I  ask  to  print  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  FFA 
New  Horizons  describing  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  Raton  Future 
Farmers  of  America  chapter. 

The  article  follows: 

Saving  a  State  Park 
(By  Eli2M.beth  Morgan) 

I'm  really  impressed  by  this  whole  FFA 
chapter.  I  think  you  guys  have  a  lot  to  be 
proud  of  and  your  community  has  a  lot  to 
be  proud  of,  too.  " 

With  that  comment.  National  Geographic 
Society  producer/photographer  Edward 
Sapp  summarized  his  reaction  to  the  Sugar- 
ite Canyon  Mine  Reclamation  Project.  The 


project  was  completed  during  the  summer 
of  1989  by  members  of  the  Raton.  New 
Mexico  FFA  Chapter. 

Sapp  visited  Raton  a£  the  head  of  a  two- 
man  team  sent  by  National  Oeocraphlc  to 
videotape  the  chapter's  work.  The  video  was 
shown  in  November  at  the  EPA's  Youth  En- 
vironmental awards.  The  Raton  FFA  Chap- 
ter was  one  of  three  regional  winners  to  be 
visited  by  the  Geographic  team. 

The  mining  reclamation  project  was  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Division  (MMD)  of  the  New- 
Mexico  Natural  Resources  Department. 

The  operation  began  last  May  with  a 
phone  call  from  an  FFA  supporter  to  advi- 
sor Ray  Chelewski.  "How  would  your  chap- 
ter like  to  make  $100,000  this  summer?" 
asked  the  man.  Of  course,  Chelewski  ex- 
pressed interest,  and  the  work  began. 

The  caller  explained  that  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  preparing  to  put  a  reclamation 
project  out  for  bid.  The  area  to  be  improved 
was  located  just  seven  miles  aw-a>  from 
Raton,  in  Sugarite  State  Park,  a  park  which 
had  been  the  site  of  much  of  the  chapter's 
previous  community  development  work. 

During  the  early  1900s.  Sugarite  was 
mined  for  coal.  The  wa,ste.  or  tailings,  were 
dumped  nearby.  The  wa.ste  has  since  begun 
eroding,  causing  stream  pollution  and  creat- 
ing a  hazard  for  park  Msitors.  The  proposed 
project  would  stop  erosion  and  prevent  re 
currences. 

Chelewski  contacted  the  state  MMD 
about  the  possibility  of  chapter  members 
completing  the  project.  The  state  officials 
were  intrigued  by  the  idea  and  worked  with 
Chelew.ski  and  local  school  administrators 
to  develop  a  plan  of  action. 

Before  work  could  begin,  a  contract  was 
written  lor  the  local  school  district,  the 
state,  and  the  members  who  would  be  work- 
ing. School  attorney  John  Davidson  devoted 
his  time  to  insure  that  the  contract  was 
legal  In  addition,  the  school  was  required  to 
obtain  a  Dond  guaranteeing  that  the  work 
would  be  completed. 

The  chapter  encounlered  problems  in  co- 
ordinating the  project.  Including  the  federal 
law.s  which  state  thai  all  workers  had  to  be 
at  least  16  years  old  and  that  students  had 
!o  be  paid  a  wage  of  $6  54  an  hour. 

Once  the  work  began.  28  students  worked 
efficiently,  digging  .seed  basins,  building 
rock  check  dams,  terracing  the  sleep>er 
siope.s.  and  building  a  diversion  channel 
which  clianged  the  flow  of  a  small  stream. 
Five  student.s  .served  as  administrative  a;s- 
sistants.  doing  the  bookkeeping,  photogra- 
phy, researcli  and  other  paperwork.  The 
workers  were  supervised  by  three  adults,  in 
addition  to  advisor  Chelewski  and  an  MMD 
representative 

All  of  the  reclamation  work  was  done  by 
hand  The  .seed  basins  are  three  feet  by  five 
feet  basins  planted  with  grass  and  small 
-shrub.s.  Project  planners  hope  tliat  this  «x- 
perimental  process  will  cause  growth  IB  aar- 
rounding  areas.  Check  dams  were  tnittt  with 
available  rock  to  prevent  excessive  niD-off. 

The  work  was  not  easy,  but  those  iovolved 
enjoyed  being  a  part  of  the  proiect.  "tt  was 
hot.  It  was  hard  work  and  we  got  really 
dirty."  says  Remy  Martinez,  a  student  par- 
ticipant But  everybody  helped  everybody 
el.se  out  and  we  got  it  done  " 

The  chapter  completed  the  project  well 
ahead  of  the  deadline  and  with  better  re- 
sults than  expected.  But  late  October,  over 
ninety  percent  of  the  1.075  seed  basins  were 
showing  signs  of  regrow-th. 

"People   here   had   never  done 
like  this  project,'  says  Bob  Salter,^ 
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official.  But  the  students  heard  the  de- 
scription of  the  work  and  went  out  there 
and  got  it  done.  The  work  was  better  than 
we  often  get  from  professional  contractors. 

Since  the  project  was  finished  early,  chap- 
ter leaders  decided  to  undertake  another 
project  at  Sugarite.  Park  Supervisor  Bob 
Dye  suggested  that  students  tackle  building 
a  handicapped  accessible  nature  trail. 

Again  students  worked  quickly  to  finish, 
building  a  600  foot  trail  with  ten  informa- 
tion stations  to  help  educate  visitors  about 
the  park.  The  four  feet  wide  trail  had  a 
gentle  slope  so  that  those  with  wheel-chairs 
may  enjoy  it. 

Students  also  did  the  research  for  the  in- 
formation signs,  which  were  then  designed 
and  produced  by  members  of  the  state 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division.  The  signs  in- 
clude information  about  the  park  habitats. 
history  and  geology.  One  of  the  information 
stations  includes  a  pond,  which  will  be 
stocked  with  fish  native  to  the  park's  lakes 
and  streams. 

Students  who  worked  on  the  project  got 
more  than  a  paycheck  from  the  experience. 

I  learned  that  I  had  to  be  on  time  in  the 
morning."  says  Marion  Granado.  a  sopho- 
more "I  also  learned  about  wildlife  and 
nature  '■ 

Martinez  adds.  ■It  gave  me  self-confi- 
dence I  didn  t  think  I  could  to  it  (the  physi- 
cal labor),  but  I  did.  It  made  me  proud  of 
myself. 

Students  who  participated  in  the  project 
made  about  $1,000  for  their  time.  Many  stu- 
dents .saved  the  money  for  college,  while 
others  are  using  it  to  purchase  or  to  im- 
prove vehicles.  Still  others  have  used  the 
money  to  help  finance  trips  with  the  PFA 
chapter. 

Those  involved  also  list  a  number  of  posi- 
tive outcomes  of  the  chapter.  "The  Sugarite 
Canyon  project  showed  our  community  that 
youth  can  do  as  well  at  these  types  of 
projects  as  older  people."  states  Mark  Bena- 
V  idez. 

Chelewski  lists  the  opportunity  for  public 
relations,  the  community  development,  and 
the  fact  that  students  were  able  to  partici- 
pate in  an  unusual  SAE  as  the  most  positive 
outcomes  for  the  chapter. 

On  November  15.  1989.  the  Raton  Chapter 
was  recognized  by  President  Bush  and  EPA 
Administrator  William  ReiUy  as  a  winner  in 
the  Presidents  Environmental  Youth 
Awards  program  during  ceremonies  in  the 
White  House  Executive  Office  Building.* 


RISE  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President. 
many  of  us  have  watched  with  alarm 
the  recent  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  glasnost 
has  resulted  in  an  unwelcome  byprod- 
uct—increasingly open  activity  again.st 
Soviet  Jews. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
50  separate  desecrations  of  Jewi.sh 
cemeteries,  over  1.000  anti-Jewish  ral- 
lies and  innumerable  hate  leaflet-s  dis- 
tributed across  the  country.  The 
strongly  anti-Semitic  Russian  nation- 
alist group  Pamyat  violently  broke  up 
a  January  writers'  conference,  singling 
out  Jews  and  threatening  their  lives. 
Pamyat  has  also  harassed  Jews  indi- 
vidually and,  it  is  rumored,  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  schedule  pogroms  for  the 
coming  year. 


Mr.  President,  where  hate  crimes  are 
concerned,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
form  of  government  the  Soviets  end 
up  with— Communist  controlled  or 
multiparty.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the 
Soviet  leader  is  Gorbachev,  Yeltsin,  or 
Ligachev.  What  matters  is  strong 
action  by  that  Government  to  con- 
demn and  vigorously  oppose  the 
Pamyat  call-to-action. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  also 
press  the  Soviets  to  continue  their  cur- 
rent policy  of  relatively  free  Jewish 
emigration.  Gorbachev.  Jack.son.  and 
Vanik  have  made  an  enormous  differ- 
ence to  thousands  of  families,  but  it's 
hard  to  be  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
increased  emigration  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union  if  those  left  behind  are 
subject  to  persecution  and  physical  at- 
tacks. 

I  was  encouraged  when  many  legisla- 
tors in  the  Soviet  Congress  of  People  s 
Deputies  called  for  a  top-level  deniui- 
ciation  of  recent  anti-Semitism.  They 
also  appealed  to  high-level  Govern- 
ment officials  to  prevent  any  planned 
anti-Semitic  activity,  whether  by 
Pamyat  or  any  other  group.  We're  still 
waiting  for  a  respon.se  from  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  condemn  anti-Semitism 
wherever  it  may  exist,  and  to  prevent 
anti-Semitic  acts  within  its  borders.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  to  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  cannot  give  any 
economic  aid  or  moral  approval  to  a 
government  permitting  anti-Semitic  vi- 
olence to  occur  among  its  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Russia's  New-  Anti-Semitism" 
from  this  week's  Baltimore  Jewish 
Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times.  Feb.  2. 
19901 
Russia's  New  Anti-Semitism 

There  is  a  sad  and  tragic  irony  brewing  re- 
garding Soviet  Jewry.  .A  new  record  for 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  USSR  was  set 
last  year-71.196  Jews  left  for  the  West. 
This  years  prospects  for  emigration  look 
equally  good,  if  not  better.  But  many  are 
fleeing  not  for  the  positive  reasons  of  want- 
ing to  settle  in  Israel,  or  even  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  exiting  because  they  are 
being  made  to  feel  increasingly  uncomfort- 
able in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Though  government-.sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism  has  loosened,  the  liberalizing 
measures  of  glasnosl  .seem  to  have  un- 
leashed the  native  anti-Semitism  of  the 
Ru.ssian  people. 

Self-pity  is  the  life  juice  of  Russian  patri- 
otism. '  noted  the  ?bver  story  in  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  Magazine.  "In  their 
self-pity,  nationalists  look  for  culprits  and 
they  usually  find  the  scapegoats  of  history: 
Jews.  '  In  recent  months,  there  have  been  50 
de.secrations  of  Jewish  cemeteries  and  1.000 
anti-Jewish  rallies,  and  vitriolic  hate  leaflets 
in  the  ihou.sands  have  been  distributed  ev- 
erywhere. Ru.ssias  New  Right,  often  de- 
manding a  return  to  the  non-Communist 
days  of  the  czars,  is  on  the  march  every- 


where. It  poses  a  threat  not  just  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  who.se  relaxing  of  the  Kremlin's 
authority  has  allowed  the  right  to  flourish 
as  never  before.  But  it  also  threatens  the 
psychological  and.  maybe,  the  physical 
safety  of  the  nations  Jews.  Anti-Jewish  po- 
groms have  not  occurred— yet.  But  if  the  vi- 
olence against  .■\rmenians  in  Azerbaijan  is 
an  index,  pogroms  against  minorities  are 
not  unimaginable. 

Gorbachev  has  achieved  wonders  in  the 
five  years  since  he  became  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  But  It  is  essential  that  he  not 
be  unnerved  by  what  has  been  occurring 
among  certain  member  nations  of  the 
USSR,  or  in  the  New  Right.  To  date,  he  has 
not  spoken  out  against  anti-Semitism.  This 
IS  something  he  must  do  to  make  his  prize 
project,  glasnost,  authentic  and  valid.  And 
here  m  America,  we  must  not  assume  that 
Soviet  Jews  are  safe  because  emigration  has 
increased. 

Americans,  citizens  and  statesmen,  must 
not  succumb  to  a  false  confidence  that,  with 
Gorbachev  at  the  helm  and  with  Jews  leav- 
ing in  record  numbers,  the  Jews  of  Russia 
are  now  safe.  The  sense  of  urgency  regard- 
ing Jewish  emigration  is  very  real:  no  one 
knows  how  long  the  gates  will  remain  open. 
We  must  continue  to  pressure  the  Kremlin 
to  allow  even  more  Jews  to  leave  the  coun 
trv.  and  to  leave  now.« 


GUN  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  questions  that  we  face  is  whether 
we  should  have  any  kind  of  restraint 
on  the  purchase  of  guns  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  handguns. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  December  4. 
shortly  after  we  recessed,  clearly  sig- 
nals the  direction  in  which  we  ought 
to  move. 

It  quotes  from  the  courageous  testi- 
mony of  James  Brady,  wlio.  I  am 
proud  to  say.  is  originally  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  urge  my  colleagties  to  read  the  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  to  insert  it  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

No  More  Excuses  on  Gun  Control 
I  am  a  southern  Illinois  boy  who  grew  up 
hunting  and  at  home  with  guns.  I  don't 
question  the  rights  of  responsible  gun 
owners  .  .  .  The  issue  is  whether  the  John 
Hinckleys  of  the  world  should  be  able  to 
walk  into  gun  stores  and  purchase  handguns 
instantly." 

That's  the  courageous  voice  of  James 
Brady,  the  nations  most  prominent  living 
victim  of  handgun  crime.  Mr.  Brady  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  a  measure  that  would  give  police 
seven  days  to  check  a  gun  purchasers  back- 
ground before  the  sale  could  be  completed. 

The  measure,  known  as  the  Brady  bill,  is  a 
modest  suggestion  brimming  with  common 
sense.  It  terrifies  only  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  those  members  of  Congress 
who  quail  before  it.  Last  year,  a  Congress 
wary  of  the  gun  lobby  fended  off  the  Brady 
bill  with  an  amendment  asking  the  Justice 
Department  to  propose  alternatives. 

Now  the  department's  reArt  is  in.  Its 
message:  There  are  no  immediately  feasible 
alternatives,  and  no  more  reasons  for  delay 
on  the  Brady  bill. 


Mr  Brady  was  working  as  White  Hou.se 
press  secretary  back  in  1981.  when  he 
stopped  an  a-ssassin'.s  bullet  intended  for 
President  Reagan.  Mr.  Brady  remains  par- 
tially paralyzed.  "I  need  help  getting  out  of 
bed.  help  taking  a  shower  and  help  getting 
dressed.  "  he  testified. 

This  devastation  was  inflicted  by  a  hand- 
gun John  Hinckley  purchased  at  a  shop  in 
Texas.  The  police  might  have  kept  him 
from  buying  that  gun  had  they  been  able  to 
check  on  his  background. 

For  several  years,  the  nation's  law  en- 
forcement groups  have  pressed  for  a  Federal 
waiting  period  that  could  not  be  evaded 
simply  by  crossing  a  state  line. 

Yet  the  N.R.A..  which  violently  objects  to 
anything  that  would  inconvenience  gun  pur- 
chasers and  dealers,  has  so  far  prevented 
passage.  The  amendment  the  gun  lobby 
managed  to  sell  to  Congress  called  for  a 
high-tech  system  for  checking  out  gun  pur- 
chasers at  the  counter  That  sounded  feasi- 
ble in  the  age  of  instant  credit  verification. 

Now.  however,  a  Justice  Department  task 
force  reports  that  while  a  gun  dealer's  tele- 
phone might  provide  instant  access,  there  is 
no  master  file  of  stale  and  Federal  felony 
convictions  to  make  possible  a  meaningful 
response.  Attorney  General  Richard  Thorn- 
burgh  says  It  would  lake  a  few  years  to  com- 
pile such  a  thorough  data  base. 

There  are  abundant  reasons  beyond  gun 
control  to  create  the  master  file.  But  with 
gun  trafficking  swollen  by  drug  profits. 
America  cant  afford  more  delay  on  the 
Brady  bill.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
effectiveness.  In  Indiana,  a  seven-day  wait- 
ing period  stopped  11.158  illegal  gun  pur- 
cha^sos  between  1980  and  1988.  The  next 
move  IS  obvious:  Enact  the  Brady  bill  pend- 
ing a  more  sophisticated  system. 

There  are  some  who  oppo.se  a  simple 
seven-day  waiting  period  for  handgun  pur- 
chases because  it  would  inconvenience  gun 
buyers."  Mr.  Brady  asserted.  "Well.  I  guess  I 
am  paying  for  their  convenience.  "  Only  the 
most  perverse  lawmaker  would  value  that 
convenience  over  basic  public  safety.* 


OLDER  WORKERS'  BENEFIT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  cosponsorship  of  S.  1511.  the 
Older  Workers'  Benefit  Protection 
Act.  In  light  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
Ohio  versus  Betts  ruling.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  desperately  needed  to  ensure 
that  our  Nation's  older  workers  are 
not  discriminated  against  with  respect 
to  employee  benefits.  This  Nation 
should  not  tolerate  discrimination  in 
the  workplace.  Age  should  not  be  an 
obstacle  for  employees  to  gain  accessi- 
bility to  employee  benefits.  Further- 
more, I  believe  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  in  terms  of 
outlawing  age  discrimination  in  the 
workplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  question  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Public  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  of  Ohio 
versus  Betts  which  essentially  allows 
employers  to  discriminate  against 
workers  by  limiting  their  access  to  em- 
ployee benefits  on  the  basis  of  age.  At 
a  minimum,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  clarify  congressional  intent  with 
regard  to  ADEA.  In  1967,  this  bill  was 


written  to  cover  all  areas  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace— hiring, 
firing,  promotion,  wage  fluctuation, 
and  employee  benefits.  Employee  ben- 
efits were  included  in  an  amendment, 
introduced  by  then  Senator  Javits. 
which  was  incorporated  into  the 
passed  bill. 

To  permit  discriminatory  practice  on 
the  basis  of  age.  we  are  sending  a 
signal  to  our  older  workers— the  wrong 
signal.  American  needs  its  most  experi- 
enced workers  to  not  only  compete 
worldwide,  but  to  help  train  and  en- 
courage tomorrows  workforce  to  per- 
form at  their  best.  As  someone  famil- 
iar with  the  business  community.  I 
feel  that  it  is  shortsighted  to  not  guar- 
antee our  most  experienced  workers 
the  benefits  that  they  deserve,  and 
often  need  to  continue  their  careers. 
After  all,  this  Nation  will  shortly  be 
witnessing  a  time  when  most  of  the 
w'ork  force  will  be  approaching  their 
golden  years  and  still  working. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  benefits  for 
older  workers  may  be  a  greater  ex- 
pense than  benefits  for  younger  work- 
ers. However,  employers  must  divide 
their  expenditures  for  benefits  equally 
among  employees,  whether  those  indi- 
viduals are  2,5  or  65. 

Denying  older  workers  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  their  livelihood  would 
truly  be  unjust  in  light  of  the  opportu- 
nity they  have  granted  today's  young- 
er workers.  Our  older  workers  deserve 
better,  and  will  get  better,  once  this 
bill  passes.* 
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I  move  to  reconsider 


RESOLUTION  AMENDING 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  171 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  ma.iority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader,  I  send  a  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  cierk  read  as  follows: 

A  Resolution  'S.  Res.  241)  amending 
Senate  Resolution  171  of  the  101st  Congress 
(agreed  to  on  August  4,  1989).  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution'.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  241 

Resolved.  That  section  3  of  Senate  Resolu 
tion  171  of  the  101st  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
August  4.  19891  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

•(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  such  sums  as  m.ay  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  pro\isions  of  this  resolu 
tion.  ". 


Mr.  FOWLER, 
the  vote. 

Mr.     DOLE.     I     move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BILL  REf^ERRED-S.  640 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  640.  the 
general  aviation  accident  liability 
standards  bill,  be  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  reported  the  bill  by  April  5.  1990, 
it  be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  and  the  bill  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  PRINTING  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Ford  and  Stevens. 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion and  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
there  be  printed  2.500  additional 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  242 1  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  242 

Resohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  that  such  standing 
rules  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the 
document  specified  in  section  1  of  this  reso- 
lution for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administation. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 
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ORDER    TO    PROCEED    TO    CON 
SIDERATION     OF     S.      2073     OR 
HOUSE  COMPANION  MEASURE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader,  may  at  any  time  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2073. 
urgent  assistance  for  democracy  in 
Panama,  or  the  House  companion 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24.  1901.  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  on 
February  22.  1990. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  VNTII.  <i  Jd  A  M,,  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  February  7.  and  that 
following  the  time  of  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  10  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  at  10 
a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  695  under  the  provision  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  adopted. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30 
a.m..  Wednesday.  February  7. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:32  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  February  7.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  6.  1990: 

us.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATiON  AGENCY 

RICHARO  E  BISSELL.  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  AS 
S1STA.VT  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  VICE  NYLE  C 
BRADY   RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  RAILBOAO  FASSENCrR  CORPORATION 

TOMMY  G  THOMPSON  OP  WISCONSIN  TO  Bt.  A 
MEMBER  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  SA 
TIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENOER  CORPORATION  F\)H 
THE  REMAINDER  OP  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  27 
INO.  VICE  ROBERT  D  ORR 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

IHK  I-'OLU:>WINO  OFKICER.S  P<3R  .APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  HEtiULAH  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE. 
PROVIDED  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  IMF  (IFKIIKR.S  BE  AP 
POINTED  IN  A  CiRADE  HIGHER  I  HAN  MAJOR 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

GEORGE  M    ABERNATHY   402  92  7019 
.lOHNNIE  D    AINSIJ:Y    244  82  3319 
CHAI.MOS  N   ALDAY.  2B«  88  9438 
EDDY  N   AIXARD.  003  38  8938 
MARK  E   ANDERSON   509  80  0843 
ANTHONY  R   ANDREWS.  453  06  0788 
RAY  AUSTIN.  355  40  3649 
MARK  G   BACIAK.  206  42  0062 
DEBORAH  A   BACON   369  60-7168 
GEORGE  L  BAILEY   III   225  66  7651 
CARTER  P  BARRETT    122  50  8081 
WILLIAM  J(JHN  BERMAN.  539  62  0314 
DOUGLAS  L  BLANDPORD  402  74-9419 
RAYMOND  C   BRADBURY   489  58  2221 
ADI.AI  O   BREOER   552  98  5239 
IXlN  E   BROCK.  450  98  5058 
JEANNENE  V   BROOKS.  ;I3  56  7528 
LOUIS  H   BUDD  III.  150  38  0004 
TONYA  L  BUSH.  352  48  5734 
ROBERT  F  CAHILL.  253  98  8744 
PAMEIj*  J  CALHOUN.  345  50  2270 
ANIBALE  CAUSSADE  581-02  2836 
BRIAN  J   CHAISSON   034  42  7128 
TERENCE  M   CLAPP.  246  94  1012 
JOHN  L  COLEMAN  426  98  6842 
JOHN  R   COLLIER.  JR   424  78  5861 
ANTONIO  A  COVAS  583  90  3748 
CHARLES  P  CRANE.  543  60  9959 
CHARLES  M   DAVENPORT   464  94   1981 
JAMESJ   DAVIDSON.  193  36  1071 
DEBORAH  O  DAVIS  377  48  6813 
THOMAS  E  DEMBOWSKI   049  42  0319 
JEFFREY  A   DINOMAN.  244  04  3569 
WILLIAM  R  DIXON.  409  88  9798 
MANOIJV  J   DOBBS  439  98  1191) 
ROLAND  E  EDWARDS  433  74  7939 
RICHARD  W   PAEHSE.  437  04  0694 
THOMAS  K   FELLION  010  40  1639 
EDWARD  I.  FIX   484  58  6572 
ROY  J   FRIEDMAN   576  68  3784 
MARY  C  GARCIA.  449  06  7680 
HERBERT  L  GIBBS.  247  06  3390 
MARGARET  A  GLASGOW.  526  37  5217 
Ll:0  A  GLUNK  JR.  215  76  2459 
MATTHEW  P  GRANDALSKI    183  34  6140 
RICHARD  L  GRASSE,  575  74  1560 
MICH.AEL  D  GRAYSON  048  50  2201 
STANIJ:Y  R   HANFT  523  66  9004 
CLYDE  D   HANUN   585  32  8727 
VAN  E  HARL.  349  50  8745 
RONALD  J   HARLOW.  I»9  50  2085 
DENNIS  H   HAYNES.  240  90  3170 
RONNIE  C  HICKS.  510  62  0500 
CUFTON  HILL.  458  9«  8482 
JEFFREY  D  HOOPER   208  36-8500 
F-RANCIS  A   HORNE  392  42  5606 
DOUGI-AS  P  HOU.STON.  404  88  8707 
ROBERTA   HOWELl,  424  82  1226 
PAULA  H   JEFFERY   449  27  6071 
GARY  W   JOHNSON.  539  52  3925 
GREGORY  P  JONES.  428  02  3884 
ROBERT  LESUE  JONES  451  04  4489 
ROBERT  P  KAY   558  94  0180 
KENNETH  .M   KEIJ  Y   524  88  1396 
CRAIG  A   KENNEY   066  48  7632 
PAUL  W   KENNEY    266  02  II58 
RORYS  KINNEY    458  11  2183 
PETER  D  KIRK   565  08  9318 
RICHARD  A   KIRKI.AND   265  04   1368 
DAVID  C    KIAEHN    391   44  0647 
(GREGORY  I.  KLINtiI.ER    552  78  8879 
PATRICK  KEVIN  KROSK   527   70  5384 
JOSEPH  F   LAHUE   321   50  0546 
ELIZABETH  A   LAMBERT    125  52  2668 
(iARY  V    IJVMBERT    123  50  1139 
MARK  E    I.ANIER    448  54   3575 
CORRINF  E   LARA    421  60  9411 
TERRY  .S   LAWSON   400  76  3250 
MARK  W   LEESE   573  96  3816 
ROBERT  B   I  INGERFEIT   215  66  1272 
GREGfJRY  J    LOCHBAUM    172  44  0809 
FRANCIS  G   MACALOON    147  50  7836 
IAN  B  MACINNIS  623  52  0202 
ROBERT  L  MAOOARD  .IR   231  66  4509 
CLIFF'ORD  B   MASS    11144  2282 
MICHAELS   MATERN   587  60  2859 
UAVIDL  MATHIS  411  92  8850 
RA1J>H  Q    MAYHORN    11    587  7B   1852 
JEFFREY  r   MCCIiAN    100  46  9603 
EDWARL1  E   MCDONALD  424  78  5232 
RICHARD  T   MEANS,  .'49  11  6961 
JOSF  M   MENDEZ   584  74  4368 
ROBERT  A   MOLINA.  285  46  4391 
GREG  MOSER   509  60  4460 
BOBBY  L  NORWOOD  378  52  5966 
PETER  C    OBER  088  46  6270 
MARK  li    OLSON    524  86  9096 
TERRENCE  P   PEAC(XK   265  25  81.38 
WENDEU.  J   POWElJ.  260  76  9126 
DENNIS  M    PRODY    431   98  8874 
PETER  G   RAETH.  249  90  9442 
DANIEL  RODRIGUEZ  JR.  465  88  2767 


OWEN  R   ROWLAND.S  093  44  8552 
DENNIS  D  ROYER.  030  48  2897 
LAWRENCE  D   SAMUELSON    ^ti  42  2443 
FELIX  J  SANTOS   584  70  .3856 
ROBERT  W   SAPP   382  54   2493 
JEFFREY  R   SARGENT   547   21   8356 
SAMUEL  B  SKAMBURGER   511  66  8141 
STEPHEN  SILVIA   Oii  38  954.J 
ROBERTO   SMITH   JR   ;!17  68  4971 
RONAIX)  E   SOIJ3A.NI,  511   62  0801 
CHARLES  M    SOLOMON.  571   86  6075 
KIM  G  SPOONFR   262  39  91'.2 
JAMF.S  W  .STEEIi   411    13  fH)42 
JAMESJ  STINGER,  172  44   1407 
MALCOLM  L  KUU.IVAN  III    S45  90-0561 
CURTIS  E   SWAN  II    452  86  9J40 
JOHNNIE  I.   TAYLOR    587  38  7066 
KENNETH  C  TONN   395  4.i  9477 
GREGORY  II    rOHPING    .117   SB  5121 
RICH.ARD  A    VIDONI    323  42  3144 
DONALD  F  WAGSTAfT  331   42  9035 
ANTHONY   I   W.ALnBII.LIG,  ,124  ,50  1299 
KENNFTH  W   WAUJEN.  412  88  1640 
JOHNNY  H   WALKER   245  98  51fi8 
ROBERT   1,   WAl.SH    020  34   3597 
DONAU)  E    WARLICK,  237  02  9»'i44 
Al'NDREY  N   WINGATE,  240  76  8598 
RONALD  K    WON.SON,  370  50  9fi43 
DAVID  H    WOODS    419  74  3191 
MICHAEL  A   ZIELINSKl    438  70  3H45 

THK  KOILOWING  OFFICFR.S  FOR  AF'POINTMENT  IN 
THE  HEGUI^R  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  531,  TITU:  10,  UNITED  STAIES  CODE. 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTION  8067,  IITI.E  10,  UNirEI)  .STATES 
CODE,  10  PERI-'ORM  DUTIF-S  INDICATElJ  PROVIDSai 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHAU.  THE  OFFICERS  BE  APPOINT 
ED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER   IHAN  MA.IOR 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

BRUCE  A  ARNOIJJ  023  36  8371 
GARY  R  BEMENT  261  78  8644 
GARY  R   (iARVEY,  507  58  7716 

jrobert  s  hochrfitfr  207  32  9759 
Josephs  kuan  550  63  2111 

BYRON  E   I  I'CKf-n     IH   462  80  7204 
JEROME  D  MUELLER   299  40  0609 
MAURICE  I.   NEESE,  359  40  9521 
RICHARD  I)  OBERHEIDE  547  80  5356 
CiARY  R    SAI>I<:)N    564  74  0055 
JAY  R  SHERWOOD   574   18  2154 
CHARIJ.S  M   SIMMONS.  223-54  1654 
JOHN  L   TARRANT  JR.  418  66  5022 
REUBEN  K    W.ASHINGTON   227  78  8148 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

JACK  L  ANDERSON   472  66  1766 
H.ARRYJ   BATEY   2.59  11  0185 
RALPH  A    BAUER   2<i7  50  3922 
.STEPHEN  H    BIXWITT   003  46  4934 
WILLIAM  E   BOYlj:   266  90  91  lo 
ARTHUR  C   HHLDEMEYKR,  325  54  1317 
PAUL  C    (LARK,  266  86  0572 
GREGORY  I)   CHX   499  56  1369 
LAURA  H   CROl'KER   370  66  1088 
PAUL  M    DANKOVKTl,  150  50  1609 
MORRIS  D    DAVIS.  242  76  7490 
BERNARD  E   DOYLE   JR   392  60  1222 
PEGGY  C   DURF-EY   587  54  0284 
JOHN  A   DYER  006  66  2934 
HENRY  LEE  EINSEL,  JR   568  98  3109 
TERRENCE  H    FARRELI,   277  44  0669 
GREtJORY  1.   I--RON1MOS,  382  62-4858 
RONALD  A    tiREfJOHY    265  08  8147 
WILI.IAM  A   GROVF,S.  278  52  3225 
JOHN  R    HAHT    150  48  5461 
BART  HIU.VER   285  66  2950 
MARY  J    HONOIlEI,  390-54  6545 
JUIXSON  B   HOWEIL,  223  82  5385 
VICTOR  F    t.APlMA    167  40  5302 
JOHN  T   IjAURO    102  42  6648 
MICHAEL  R   LUND  529  80  2668 
JOEL  C   MARSH    423  88  8856 
CLIFFORD  J   MCKINSTRY   217  68  4178 
ANN  M    MITTERMEYER   066  54  5270 
KATHY  A    MONTGOMERY    408  84  6212 
JAMES  E    MOODY    420  78  8558 
MICHAEL  D    MURPHY    464  80  2578 
GREGORY  B    PORTER    330  56  6194 
MARK  R   RUPPERT   272  50  964S 
CHARLES  S  SIVLEY   553  78  5599 
WALTER  J  SKIERSKI   JR    196  48  ,5096 
JERALD  C   THOMPSON    448  54   8880 
STEVEN  N  TOMANfTJ.!,  116  52  7794 
DONAIDG   TYSON   573  96  8070 
MARC  VANNUYS  396  60  6528 
BIU,  C    WEIJ.S    223  90  4800 
EVERETT  G    WIUjARD  JR   223  84  5307 
lAWHENCE  1!    WOODWARD    229  84  4951 

NURSE  CORPS 

BEVERLY  .1    ARBUTHNOT,  264  27  8871 
LEONOR  P  BEAM    261  41  0899 
LYNDA  K   BRANDT,  484  58  7161 
SYLVIA  H   CATIN   028  42   1829 
JANE  R    HAUSIA,  470  64  8961 
RAYMOND  Y   HOWELL.  466  80  4424 
GEORGE  HUBBS   111,  081   36  7746 
PATRICIA  E   JANTZEN    587  98  2,105 
BARBARA  A   LAROSEE    138  48  6712 
CYNTHIA  R    LIGHTNER    437  94   3864 
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BRENDA  J   LINDSAY  509  60  3081 
KATHRYN  N   MAHMOOD,  201  52  2664 
MARGARET  J   MCARTHUR  521  74  8363 
CHARLES  S   MCDONALD  451  90  0951 
JOHN  F  MITCHELL.  525  02  2035 
MICHAEL  C   ORR,  220  58  8349 
TRACY  A   PRICE  074  50  3501 
JOSE  M    SAI^ZAR,  457  98  7819 
VENITA  I  SAMPSON,  429  92  9350 
ELAINE  M  SOPKO.  210  50  4389 
JOHN  R  TURNER,  228  72  1646 
PAULA  L  WILLIAMS,  404  82  6332 
KATHLEEN  M   YOUNT  587  36  2961 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

NICHOLAS  H    BANZIRUK.  044  40  4657 
BRUCE  R    BROWN,  524  74  7599 
CHI  CHIANG   256  90  6412 
KENNETH  W   KELLEY.  522  64   1788 
RICHARD  P  MONK   224  68  3425 
1.EONARD  A  OSTERMANN   446  50  0003 
LORRI  B   POWELL.  290  44  4926 
ROBERT  T  SCHAWELfiON   085  36  1763 
SUZANNE  M,  SILVER,  575  72  9874 
JERRY  P  WESTWATER.  335  50  7.565 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

PAUL  H   ADAMSON,  389  68  7901 
CAROLYN  S    BENNETT   528  64   4635 
BRIAN  R   CAMPBELL,  534  56  1105 
STEPHEN  J   CHIRIGOTIS  031   36  8549 
DAVID  J   DEMAY,  165  46  7546 
BRIAN  W   DESANTIS,  298-52  6616 
MARK  F   GENTILMAN    186  50  2947 
LELAND  E  GEORGE,  585  30  1597 
WILLIAM  A  GLASSEY.  573  58  3619 
STEPHEN  M    HASWELL,  555  70  S730 
CASEY  J   HUMPHREY   503  58  2913 
MICHAEL  E  JOHNSON,  376  70  4906 
JOSEPH  H   KUBICEK   548  70  3720 
BRIAN  L.  LESTRANGE,  109  50  9607 
KIRK  C  MAYNARD   330  56  9243 
PAULA  A   MCPHAIL,  244  78  1647 
OTTO  W    OHM,  II,  540  60  2250 
STEPHEN  G   REINHART  313  62  0990 
DAVID  A    HITTER,  434  84  0167 
LESTER  J    SCHMIDT,  456  84   3562 
SCOTT  A   SIMPSON,  512  48  6529 
LARRY  D  THOMPSON  512  54   1432 
MARK  J   WELTER.  482  74  6902 
MARK  R   YAGER    130  38  7984 
GREGORY  Y   G    YOUNG   575  76  6440 
MICHAEL  E  YOUNG.  522  68  1118 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE 
ACTIVT  DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC 
CORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  624  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS  INDICATED  BY  ASTER 
ISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SEC 
TION531   TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOHN  E   BAKER,  214  50  9243 
HARRY  D   BROWN.  162  42  1173 
PAUL  A   CAPOPARI,  070  42  6534 
GARTH  K   CHANDLER   519  56  3595 
CHARLES  A   COSGROVE  219  46  3039 
STEPHEN  R  DOOLEY,  037  32  5570 
THOMAS  F  ENGLAND.  414  82  3876 
ROBERT  M   FANO.  448  44  7271 
BRYAN  H   FELMET,  298  50  8431 
EDWARD  W   PRANCE.  III.  192  42  7364 
STEPHEN  R   HANEY,  102  36  6117 
WILLIAM  E   HARLAN,  JR   264-84  0559 
JAMES  N   HATTEN,  416  76  0213 
GARY  J   HOLLAND   263  90  6514 
ROBERT  F  HOLLAND,  231  70-0933 
JAMES  A  HUGHES.  JR,  154  42  0677 
JOHNE   KING   553  74   1449 
PAMELA  E  KIRBY,  401  64  9013 
JOHN  P  •   LEY,  JR,  181  42  6969 
JAMESJ   LYNCH,  138  40  7618 
GARY  M   MANUELE,  267  04  0154 
JAMES  A  MCATAMNEY   228  74  4819 
MICHAEL  J   MCELLIGOTT  568  86  7226 
JAY  D  MCQUEEN,  309  50  2811 
THOMAS  J   MURPHY   485  56  2128 
MICHAEL  R   NEDS   139  40  4837 
JOHN  T   PHELPS  II    278  50  8952 
LOUIE  REYNA,  455  82  0358 
JOSEPH  A    RUSSELBURG,  202  38  2236 
JOHN  M   SMITH  III,  143  42  6894 
MICHAEL  D   WARREN   400  68  7244 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ELISE  F  •   ADRIAN,  062  46  1437 
LOREN  D   •   ALVES,  272  48  7410 
PEGGY  H    ■   AUGUSTINE,  434  96  0640 
WILLIAM  R   BACHAND   396  58   1948 
MICHAEL  K   BAISDEN,  387  58  1695 
FREDERICK  J   BALLIGAN   366  56  7952 
JOHN  H   •   BARKER.  JR   228  72  6627 
MICHAEL  S   •   BARTELT  397  56  2226 
RICHARD  A   BASS,  509  56  8552 
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GREGORY  W   BOICE  543  66  7128 
GARY  L  •   BREWER  358  36  5833 
SIDNEY  A   •   BROOKS   214  54  7035 
JOHNS    BROUSSEAU,  587  66  8561 
EUCiENE  M    •    BUTEL.  512  52  4196 
JOHN  M   ■   CARUSO  004  60  9318 
ANDREW  J   •  CASSIDY   485  74  0248 
ANDREW  D   ■   CHANDLER   311-58-8945 
CHIN  S   CHEN    122  52  2622 
MICHAELC  "   CHISICK   281  54  0733 
HUNTER  R  CLOUSE   175  38  1529 
JOHN  I.  •   CORADINI   JR   409  88  1459 
BRIAN  L  •   CULLEN   464  70  7687 
PETER  L   DEMIZIO    155  38  5848 
JOHN  M    DHANE,  517  64  7571 
ALAN  W   ■   EDMUNDSON  414  96  4333 
CLARENCE  W   ELROD,  259  76  9259 
CARLTON  J   •   FTX3YD   524  62  5145 
JEFTTJEY' G    •    POERSTER    301   44  9660 
ROBERT  D   •    FRAZIER    409  96  0634 
JAMES  M   ■   GERGELY    180  38  4988 
DAVID  G    •    GIIJXIN,  033   36  4402 
BILL  G   •   GOBLE  507  64  8537 
I^WRENC"E  K    GREEN    56!   88   14C2 
ROI^ND  B   •   CiUSTAFSON   520  64  0332 
ROBERT  C   •   c;UTHRIE   513  56  3303 
JAMES  N   •   HAMILTON   334  48  1330 
PATRICK  R   •   HARRISON   465  86  7158 
DAVID  A    HERMAN,  540  66  0718 
.STEPHEN  J   HESS  505  62  2641 
RANDAlXS   •   HILTNER   573  86  2337 
ERIC  P  JANKOWSKI   295  50  7025 
DAVID  L  JUDY,  303  50  2610 
CARLE  JULIAO  264  13  0731 
JC5SEPH  J   ■   JURCAK,  269  48  9583 
GARY  R   KARREN   528  58  9891 
DAVID  A   •    KERN  074  38  4367 
VAL  L   •    KUDRYK,  146  48  0929 
REGINALD  J   •   LANKFORD  499  52  5050 
RODGER  A   •   LAWTON    130  44  7288 
THOMAS  J   IXAS,  457  94  3479 
BYRON  W   LINDSAY,  518  60  1629 
WII£ONJ   •   LUCIANO    153  46  9441 
PAULA   •   LUTTRELL.  461   92  3202 
RAYMOND  G   •   MATTHEWS   527  96  4336 
JOHN  D   •    MAYO    288  50  5631 
RICHARD  J   •   MCCLAVE  049  40  8879 
MICHAEL  J   MCGOWAN   578  62  6355 
HERBERT  •   MCKINNEY   248  98  4335 
STANLEY  J   MCNEME.  464  96  2414 
RONALD  W   •   MIKALOPF,  303  62  5291 
GEORGE  V   ■   MILLETT  III   513  50  8675 
BARRY  D  MOORE  201  46  3401 
JAN  F   •   MOORE.  450  78  0624 
MALCOLM  B   •   MUNK.  555  82  7481 
FRANCIS  E  •   NASSER  JR.  010  46  5052 
MARK  W   •   NELSON.  505  72  4696 
JAMES  E  •   NEWMAN.  JR.  233  86  2181 
NORMAN  W   •   OTT.  JR  406  72  0344 
CRAIG  E   ■    PEARCE  059  48  4348 
HARALD  B   •   PEDERSEN,  546  98  7III 
DANIEL  M   PIETZ.  504  66-0612 
KEVIN  D  •   PLUMMER.  255  96  8864 
MARVIN  E   POLAND.  215  56  9096 
JOSEPH  R   ■   POTOKY.  567  72  9937 
THOMAS  C   RAKER   366  50  5797 
DANIEL  R   •   RAVEL.  346  42  7114 
ROBERT  B  •   REICHL  388  46  4595 
ERNEST  R   •   RICCI    191  38  6267 
MICHAEL  •   ROTHSTEIN.  267  92  8852 
ROBERT  B  SCHANZER  457  88  9241 
STEVEN  E    •   SCHELLER    398  58   1111 
DAVID  L,  •   SCHNECK.  178  42  7809 
MICHAEL  H,  •  SHAHAN.  236  72  6306 
GURBHAJAN  •  SINGH.  351  62  8943 
GLEN  A  SMITH.  557  88  5036 
TERRANCE  L  •  SMITH   234  86  7401 
KENNETH  E   •   STEIDLEY   673  84  2534 
JOHN  P   •    STORZ,  134  42  7703 
WAYNE  E   SVOBODA.  323  42  9451 
DANIEL  L  SWEENEY    158  44  3896 
KAREN  W    •    TlUJrfAN    577   74   5653 
GARY  J    •    VALIANT   475  64   2078 
MACK  A   •   WARREN   430  02  2644 
MICHAEL  E   •   WERNER    158  46  6499 
EUGENE  WEST  436  70  1075 
LESLEY  A   •    WEST    231    70  4378 
DAVID  C    WILUAMS,  579  72  5017 
JERRY  W    WILLIAMS,  419  64   2172 
TERRY  L,  •   ZETTIJSMOYER    264  98-6030 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  commander.  USN. 
permanent 

HAROLD  G  HATCH   JR  JOHN  TERRY  THOMSON 

THOMAS  E  KATANA 
MICHAEL  LEPOY 

MARCINO 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATF.S  CODE,  SECTION  531 


U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  LINE 


To  be  lieutenant,  USN,  permanent 


GLEN  CHARLES 

ACKERMANN 
MICHAEL  WALTER 

AHLGRIM 
ORLANDO  ARIT'RO 

ALFRED 
ERIC  ROBERT  BACHMANN 
PAMELA  KLINE  BELl. 
JAMES  C  BIBBER 
STEVEN  JAMES  BOLDUC 
LOUIS  MICHAEL  BORNO 

III 
PAUL  JOSEPH  BOUCREE 
JOHN  LEARD  BOWTJ:n 
THOMAS  JOSEPH 

BROVARONE 
CHRISTOPHER 

ELLSWORTH  BROWN 
RONALD  DEAN  BRUNETTE 
JOHN  UNWOOD  BRYANT 

JR 
ANDREW  BUDUO  III 
KEVIN  PETER  CAMPBELL 
WILLIAM  Cl'RTIS 

CAMPBELL 
HENRI  LEON  CHASE 
TERESA  JANE  CHERRY 
GREGORY  ALLEN  CLANCY 
MARK  STEVEN 

CLEMENGER 
KENNETH  CHARLES 

COGGINS 
DOUGLAS  DWIGHT 

COMBS 
JOHN  CRAIG  CONNOU.V 
THOMAS  JAMES  COOGAN 

III 
ARNAL  CHARLES  COOK 
ANTHONY  COOPER 
JUSTIN  DAVID  COOPER  il 
JOHN  WALTER  COVELl. 
JAMES  THOMAS  COX 
VINCENT  STARRETT 

CROMER 
AARON  LOUIS 

CUDNOHUPSKV 
ALESSANDRO  VERONE 

CUEVAS 
JOHN  ROBERT  DAMICO 
EDWIN  JOSEPH  DAUM   JR 
ALVIN  DAVIS 
SARA  JANE  DAVIS 
RA.NDAL  LEE 

DEDRICKSON 
LORI  LEILANI  DELOOZE 
DANIEL  EVAN  DENISON 
DANIEL  SCOTT  DIETRICH 
MANUEL  TULIAO  DORIA 
RICHARD  JAMES  DORN 
JEFFREY  GEORGE 

EHRBAR 
RANDOLPH  EUGENE 

Ell-IOTT 
LUIS  MIGl'EL  EVANS 
KENNETH  JOSEPH  EXUM 
GEORGE  THOMAS  FADOK 

JR 
DAVID  CHARLES  FALK 
AIJ^N  LEE  FINK 
JOHN  R  B  FLIPSE 
JEFFREY  BRIAN  FLYNN 
THOMAS  FRANCIS  FLYNN 
ANTONIO  PIETRO 

PONT ANA 
DAVID  MICHAEL  POX 
WAYNE  SCOTT  POX 
JONATHAN  CAREY  PRAY 
LIZABETH  LEPP  FRUTH 
ENRIQUE  GARCIA 
DAVID  JON  GERARDl 
KYLE  ALLEN  GISH 
WILLIAM  HAUPT 

GOODALE  II 
ROBERT  LEDONNE 

GOODSON 
ARIEL  JOSE  GUTIERREZ 
MARK  MASON  HALEY 
FRANK  JOSEPH  HAIXER 
RAYMOND  IJ:1GH 

HANSHEW 
MICHAEL  LANSING 

HARRIS 
WILLIAM  DECKER  HATCH 

II 
KEITH  WAYNE  HEFLIN 
PHILIP  MARTIN  HENRY 
RON.ALD  LEE  HERNDON 
JAMES  ERIC  HEYMAN 
FRANKLIN  NMN  HICKMAN 
JOHN  DOUGLAS  HODGES 
ROBERT  WILLIAM 

HOLLOCHER 
GUY  VICTOR  HOLSTEN 
CLOYES  RAY  HOOVER  JR 
lJ^MONTE  HOSE 
ALBIN  L  HOVDE 
WALTER  BRIAN  HUDSON 
WIUJAM  THOMAS  HUTTO 


DENNIS  WILLIAM 

JOHNSON 
SCOTT  DAVID  KATZ 
CHRISTINE  MARIE 

KELLER 
RANDY  HAROLD  KING 
BRUCE  ROBERT  KITCHEN 
STEPHEN  J  KOZLOSKY 
TIMOTHY  MICHAEL 

KRUKOWSKI 
RICHARD  ROBERT 

LAFACE 
RAYMOND  CHARLES 

LAHM 
JAMES  PAUL  LAIRD 
MICHAEL  ROBERT 

I.AJEUNESSE 
JAMES  S  LAKIN 
GARY  DEAN  LEASURE 
JAMES  GORDON  LIDDY 
MICHAEL  JEFFERY  UGAS 
ROBERT  JAMES  LYON 
BRIAN  XAVIER  MACK 
GARY  ROBERT 

MALCOLM  SON 
OCTAVIO  ENRIQUE 

MANDULEY 
JAMES  MARION 
HELEN  HELM  MASEK 
CAREY  EDWARD 

MATTHEWS 
GARY  LYNN  MAY 
BRIAN  DEAN  MCCLEVE 
STEPHEN  PATRICK 

MCINERNEY 
GREGOR  JOHN  MCLEOD 
KEVIN  J  MCSPIRIT 
Ij\ WHENCE  EDWARD 

MILES 
PAUL  WARREN  MOORE 
RICHARD  ALLEN  MOORE 
ROBERT  CRUZ  MORALES 
CARL  STEPHEN  MURPHY 
MICHAEL  JOSEPH 

NEIBERT 
SCHEILA  LYNN  NORTHAM 
KATRINA  THERESE 

OAKELEY 
MAURICE  OOLETREE 
JOONGYUL  DAVID  OH 
JOHN  LOUIS  OLUGBS 
HAMLIN  ANTONIO 

ORTIZMARTY 
ROBERT  EARL  PARKER 

JR 
CLARENCE  ALLEN  PARKS 
JAMES  TAYLOR 

PATTERSON 
KENNETH  RAY 

PATTERSON  JR 
MARK  ALLEN  PAUL 
BARRY  WAYNE  PHILLIPS 
ALAN  PAUL 

PIETRUSZEWSKI 
JAMES  PATRICK  PORTER 
RCJBERT  DANIEL 

RANDALL  JR 
THERESA  MARIE  REA 
LYNN  E  RICE 
RICHARD  WILLIAM 

RIDGWAY 
RONALD  W  ROMINE 
TIMOTHY  JON  ROORDA 
SHELTON  KENNETH  ROSS 
DANIEL  D 

ROTHENBERGER 
JOHN  J  RUSSELL 
ANNE  KELLEY  RYAN 
SUSAN  BETH  SALE 
FELIPE  ELIEZ.ER  SALINAS 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY 

SALMON 
DAVID  M  SALITO 
CHARLES  EDWARD 

SANDPORD 
HARRISON  SELLS 
DAVID  MICHAEL  SERBER 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELl. 

SHIVELL 
ANDREW  CLARK  SIGLER 

JR 
C"HERYL  ANN  SINNOTT 
IRMA  SITYAR 
DAVID  ELLSWORTH 

SLOAT 
CHARLES  DONALD  SMITH. 

JR 
ARNETTA  SPIKES 
ELIZABETH  A 

STEINNECKER 
ROBERT  ANDREW 

STOUFER 
STEVEN  ROBERT  STUMP 
RAYMOND  EARL 

SULLIVAN   JR 
DAVID  REUBEN 

SWATHWOOD 
CLEMENT  TANAKA 


UMI 
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SANDRA  ELAINE 

THORNTON 
JAMES  ELEFTHERIOS 

TRANORIS 
WILLIAM  ALBERT 

THEADWAY 
KURT  WILUAM  VALKO 
STEVEN  M  VOLOVSEK 
ALAN  KEITH  WALTERS 
PATRICK  LEONARD  WARD 
TERRY  LEE  WASHBURN 
EDWARD  THOMAS  WATKO 


EZELL  WESTBROOK  JR 
ERIC  LEX  WESTREICH 
MARK  ANTHONY 

WHITTLE 
ROBERT  FRANK  WILUS 
DALE  EDWARD  WILSON 
TRACY  LEROV  WILSON 
TRACY  FOREST  WILT    JR 
TY  ROY  WOLFIIR 
DAVID  JAMES  WRAY 
THOMAS  GERRY  WRIGHT 
RYAN  KEH  H  ZINKE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
.JUNIOR  GRADE  I  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PUK 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEtT  ION 
531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESEHVE.  LINE 


To  be  lieutenant  'junior  grade), 
permanent 


USN. 


BRYAN  MOSS  AHERN 
WILUAM  JEFFREY 

ALDERSON 
MARK  JAVIER 

ALLBRITTON 
CLAYTON  RICHARD 

.ALLEN 
MICHAEL  DEAN  ANGOVE 
SEO UNDO  JORGE 

ARGUDO 
THERESA  MARIE  ATWELL 
KEVIN  WAYNE  BAILEY 
JAMES  ROBERT 

BEHRENDS 
JEFFRY  LENDAL  BENNETT 
STEVEN  BRADLEY  BUNN 
JEFFREY  WARD  BOWMAN 
DOUGLAS  E  BURNS 
KEVIN  ANTHONY  BLTLER 
JOHN  DANIEL  CARPENTER 
MICHAEL  ALBERT  CELEC 
SUSAN  KAY  CEROVSKY 
JOHN  LESUE  CHOYCE 
MICHAEL  DEAN  COKER 
GREGORY  EUGENE  COLE 
DANIEL  ALBERT 

CROCKER 
GLENN  ALAN  DAVIS 
WILUAM  MICH.\EL 

DECANIO 
EDUARDO  ANTONIO 

DEJESUS 
MERVIN  DANIEL  DI.AL 
RICHARD  C 

DIAMANTOPOULOS 
FREEMAN  RUSSELL 

DODSWORTH 
DONALD  FRANK 

DOMBROWSKY 
MANUEL  BAYACA 

DOMINGO 
DONNA  LEE  DORAN 
DENISE  GROHE  DORN 
THOMAS  VINCENT 

DOUGHERTY 
MARCUS  STEPHEN 

EDWARDS 
DAVID  CHARLES 

ENOLEHART 
STEPHEN  CARL  EV.^NS 
UNDAR 

EV  ANSW  ACKERMA.N 
BURT  WADE  FINCHAM 
AARON  CLIFFORD 

PLANNER  Y 
TIMOTHY  PATRICK 

FLEMING 
AMY  LOUISE  PRAHER 
MARC  M  GIBELEY 
WILLIAM  NICOLAS 

GIGANTE 
DAVID  BENJAMIN  GIMBEL 
STEVEN  LEMAR  GREENE 
KERI  ANN  OROHS 
THOMAS  STEPHEN  GROSS 
DON  E  HAGGARD 
WARDEN  GREGORY  HEFT 
SELENA  ANN 

HERNANDEZHAINES 
LOVELY  VERLEANA 

HIBBLER 


JAMES  BRIAN  HOKF. 
GLORIA  JEAN  JONfS 
WILLIAM  PETER  JONES 
KAREN  MARIE  KALCIC 
.MARY  ELLEN  KINNEY 
ROBERT  L  KINNEY 
TIMOTHY  G  LANE 
MICHAEL  SEAN  LEE 
LEO  JOSEPH  LEGIDAKES 
DANIEL  .MARK  LETTER 
BARBARA  LYNN  LEWIS 
SHAWN  WADE  LOBREE 
ROBERT  CH.^RLES 

LOCKERBY 
JAMES  A-\RON  MANN 
ANNETTE  PAULIN  MAREZ 
CARLOS  HERNAN 

.MARTINEZ 
A.VDREW  T  MCCARTHY 
BILLY  JOE  .MCCARTY 
EDWARD  MORRIS 

MCCHESNEY 
TIMOTHY  RICHARD 

MCMAHON 
JOSEPH  EDWIN  MOCK 
WADE  MOR.ASCO 
J.AMES  HERMAN  MORRIS 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  NAULT 
TONY  N  NORWOOD 
JAMES  EDW.ARD  OLEARY 
DAVID  ERIC  OTIS 
JOHN  PATRICK  OVERTON 
ROBERT  LEO  PAGE  III 
JANE  TERESE  PARADEI.S 
MICHAEL  PAUL  POCKER 
MICHAEL  HUGH  POWERS 
JEFFREY  DAVID  PRATER 
TOMMIE  JOE  QUINN 
MATTHEW  CURRAN 

RAGAN 
PHIUP  DANIEL  RAMIREZ 
BRIAN  DEAN  REEVES 
STEPHEN  RICHARD 

RIORDAN 
CLAREN  DENISE  ROBINS 
GEORGE  EDWARD 

ROBINSON 
DANIEL  RAY  ROZELLE 
KAI  RYSSDAL 
ALETTA  E  L  SAUER 
JOHN  EDWARD  SAWYERS 
JAMES  ERNEST  SCHMIDT 
LEWIS  JOHN  SCOTT 
BARBARA  ANN  SHEA 
CAROL  ENA  SHIVERS 
THOMAS  W  SITSCH 
BRIAN  PATRICK  SMITH 
NATHAN  BAKER  SMITH 
C.\ROLYNN  M  SNYDER 
CHRISTOPHER  BRIAN 

SOLTIS 
STEVEN  BURKE  SOSHNIK 
SHELDON  DEE  STIIDEH 
STEVEN  ANDREW 

SWITTEL 
LYNN  THERESA  T.ASKER 
EUGENE  POWELL  TRAMM 
JENNIFER  LYNN  URBANO 
DAVID  JOHN  WALSH 
JANET  LOUISE  WIIJIY 
JOEL  ERIC  ZUPFER 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  .APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
UNE  OP  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLF  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  LINE. 

To  be  ensign.  USN.  permanent 


WILUAM  K  ADCOX 
ADDIE  ALKHAS 
PETER  J  ALLEN 
ANDREW  P  BIRCH 
ROBERT  B  BUROIO 
ARMANDO  R  CIREUX) 
BLAKE  L  CONVERSE 
MARTIN  R  COSTA 
ANDREW  R  DEETZ 
JOSEPH  L  DEGRAFF 


NATHANIEL  ROBERT 

DOERS AM 
DAVID  A  DUKE 
THOMAS  W  ELGIN 
JONATHAN  T  GIBSON 
DAVID  B  HALLEY 
DARREN  J  HANSON 
TERRY  A  HICKMAN 
KERRY  A  HOLBROOK 
BRYAN  E  HOLCOMB 


GRI:G0RY  a  HOLL.STROM 
OERAIJJ  L  JOHNSTON 
TODD  K  KNUTSON 
PATRICK  A  KOPPA 
JAMES  H  lAMBERT 
ERICH  H  LIMBECK 
RANDY  W  MAL1ERUD 
MICHAEL  P  MAZZONE 
MATTHEW  P  MCCOLLEY 
WALTER  L  MCPHEARSON 

JR 
WIIXARD  D  MITCHELL 

THE  {■'OILOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY.  PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander.  USN.  permanent 


HUEY  H  NGUYENHUU 
NGHIEM  Q  PHAM 
RODNEY  D  PICKETT 
JAMES  B  POTTS 
WILLIAM  P  PRINCE 
VICTOR  RECK,  JR 
MICHAELS  ROSEN 
DENTON  L  SCHANTZ 
BLAKE  A  SEAS 
BRUCE  E  WILLY 
PETER  R  WOLTERS 


GEORGE  R  ORNDORFF 


NICOLAS  DIMITRI 
YAMODIS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANE.NT  LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  I/NITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander.  USN. 
permanent 

CHARLES  A  REESE 
MIGUEL  .^NGEL 

RODRIGUEZ 
.ALBERT  .STEPHEN 

RUDOCK 
ROBERT  TIMOTHY  SPIRO 
JEFFREY  M  SWAIXTHICK 


KER  BOYCE 
DAVID  MICHAEL 

DELVECCHIO 
DONALD  HURLEY 
PAUL  G  MERCHANT 
ANTHONY  NEAL  MISHIK 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK 

NELSON 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  .APPOINTED  PERM.\NENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  .STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  MEDICAL  CORPS, 

To  be  lieutenanL  USN.  permanent 


MURRAY  C  NORCROSS  JR 
MICHAEL  J  PATTl 
FRANK  J  PINTO.  JR 
LOUIS  U  PULICICCHIO 


THOMAS  G  ANDROS 
WILLIAM  AUBUCHON 

WILUAM  DALE  BONE 
JOSEPH  L  DONOVAN 
TERRY  CRAIG  HAMMOND 

THE  POLLOWINCi  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  531  AND 
55821  B> 

LINE  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

TRACY  JEAN  PAUL  JUDE  BROWNING 

AUSTINSTANLEY  FREL>RICK  G  THORPE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAV.\L  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant.  USN.  permanent 

ROBERT  W  FOSTER  BRIAN  ARTHUR  ZIRBEL 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE 
RE.APP01NTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  iJUNIOR 
GRADE  1  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC 
TIONS  531  AND  5582'  B  • 

LINE  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

ERIC  LYNN  GLASER  MICHAEL  S  HONZIK 

IXJN.ALD  W-  HERNIKlN  MICHELE  MARIE  PERKINS 

THE  FCJLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFfT 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
JUNIOR  GRADE'  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  USN, 
permanent 


ORISELL  PRANCES 

COUAZO 
BOBBI  LORRAINE 

COLLINS 
DWIN  CHARLES  CROW 
WIU.IAM  KENT  DAVI.S 
GEORGE  DEVRIES 
-STEVEN  ANDREW  DIDIO 
KENT  ROBERT  DILLS 
JAMES  MICHAEL  ERSKINE 
JAN  CHRISTOPHE 

PARYASZEWSKI 
RICHARD  DANIEL 

HAYDEN 


JOHN  JOSEPH  LANDRY 
KEVIN  DALE  REDMAN 
DONALD  LEE  SINGLETON 
JAMES  WILLIAM  SMART 
MARK  STEPHEN  SMITH 
DAVID  ROSS  SUTTON 
DAVID  WILUAM  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  TERRY 
lAWRENCE  ROBERT 

WEBB 
DAVID  TURNER  WILEY 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFFICERS.  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  531  AND  5582(Bi 

LINE  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  ensign 


JOHN  H  BLAKELY 
TIMOTHY  B 

HEATH  ERINGTON 
MICHAEL  B  ISRAEL 
ENRIQUE  R  MARCHESS 


DAVID  C  MCMONAGLE 
PETER  G 

STAMATOPOULOS 
TIMOTHY  J  THATE 
STEVEN  C  THORNE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CER  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CHAPIJMN  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant,  USN,  permanent 

BRIAN  FRANCIS  KELLY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY'. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION 531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant,  permanent 


MARY  KATRINA  BALDWIN 
KEITH  DOUGLAS  BERNDT 
ANTHONY  JAMES  COX 
ALEXIS  MICHAEL 

OAVRISHEPP 
DEWAYNE  EARL  JENKINS 
RANDALL  JAY  JOHNSTON 
SCOTT  LINCOLN  LARSON 


MARK  LAWRENCE 

LEEM  ASTER 
WILLINOTON  LIN 
DERWOOD  JOSEPH 

MASON  III 
KEITH  ALBERT  MATCHES 
RYAN  KEITH 

VANOMMEREN 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OPPI 
CERS,  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
'JUNIOR  GRADE  1  IN  THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  OP 
THE  US  NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTION  53 1 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  USN. 
permanent 

DANIEL  WRAY  CURRENCE    PHIILIP  IJO.  NELSON 
F:RIC  JAMES  DENPELD  BEN  DOMINIC  PINA 

DONALD  ALVIN  GROSS   JR    PAUL  POSTER  WEBB 
SCOTT  KIRBY  HIGGINS 
CLAYTON  OLEN 

MITCHEU.,  JR 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LINE  OFTICER.  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  CIVIL  EN 
GINEER  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATF.S  CODE  SECTIONS  531  AND 
5582' B. 

LINE.  CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORP 

To  be  ensign, 

ROBERT  M  FAIRBANKS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
IN  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS  OP  THE 
US  NAV^Y.  PUFtSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS 
CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant.  USN,  permanent 


JOHN  EDWARD 

MCDONALD 
MOIRA  DEMPSEY 

MODZELEWSKI 
RYMN  JAMES  PARSONS 
MICHAEL  IAN  QUINN 
LYNN  RICHEY 
STEPHEN  RICHARD 

SARNOSKI 
LORETTA  GAIL  SPILLANE 
TIMOTHY  DOUGLAS  WING 


DAVID  BRIAN  AUCLAIR 
NANCY  HALE 
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ANN  MARIE  DELANEY 
JANET  RUSSELL 

DONOVAN 
MARTIN  JOSEPH  EVANS 
MARY  ANN  FLYNN 
KURT  ALAN  JOHNSON 
CLAYTON  LEE  JONES 
LARA  LYNN  JOWERS 
RUPUS  TYRONE  KEE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CER.  TO  BE  APIK3INTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander,  USN,  permanent 

WINTHROP  B  CARTER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
COMMANDER  IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander,  USN, 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UELtTENANT 
IN  THE  DENTAL  CORPS  OP  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant,  USN,  permanent 


RAUL  ALBERTO  AMADOR 
WAYNE  SHERWOOD 

BARKER 
CHRISTOPHER  A  BURNS 
JILL  MERRITT  BURNS 
DAVID  D  CARRIER 
MARK  V  COLAIANNI 
SHARON  YVETTE  COLVIN 
JOHN  ARVILLE  DAY   JR 
ELBA  BETTINA 

DEMBINSKI 
TIMOTHY  M  DOWD 
HOWARD  GLENN  EAGLE 
PATRICK  JOHN  GARRETT 
STEPHEN  JOHN  GLAWSON 
MICHAEL  ALLEN  OORTHY 
JOHN  PATRICK  GRIFFIN 
CHARLES  KENNETT 

HARVEY 
MICHAEL  W  HUEY 
WILUAM  L  HURTT 
JOSEPH  W  KARITIS 
PHILLIP  KISSINGER 
JESSE  WASHINGTON  LEE 

JR 
RONALD  DALE  LYNCH 


ROWLAND  EUGENE 

MCCOY 
MATTHEW  ARTHUR 

MCNALLY 
TIMOTHY  JAMES  MORRIS 
GLENN  ALEXANDER 

MUNRO  III 
WILUAM  NOEL  MYERS 
JOSEPH  V  OLSZOWKA 
STEPHEN  MICHAEL 

PACHUTA 
JAMES  EVERETT 

PAHKHILL 
DUANE  P  PRZYBYLSKI 
PAUL  DAVIDSON  REAGAN 
JOHN  KEATING  SHEA  JR 
KENNETH  MARNE 

STINCHFIELD 
JOHN  EDWARD 

STUPARITZ 
JOEL  LEE  TRAYLOR 
GERALD  ABINADI  TRIPP 
FKJMAY  TSOI 
CAROL  LEE  WALKER 
KEVIN  DAVID  WARD 
RICHARD  DALE  WRIGHT 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REGULAR  OPJTCER.  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIELiTENANT  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORI«  OP  THE  US  NAVY  PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS 
531  AND  55821 B I 

LINE,  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant,  USN.  permanent 

CHARLES  RAYMOND  GENAU 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS, TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant.  USN.  permanent 


ROBERT  P  AITTCEN 
JUNIUS  LEE  BAUGH 
GREGORY  MARK 

BEAVERS 
JOSE  COLICO  BELTRANO 
WILLIAM  HARVEY 

BLANCHE 
MARILYN  MARIE  BROOKS 
DANIEL  JAMISON  BRUCE 
ROBERT  MICHAEL 

BULLOCK 
BARBARA  KAY  BUTLER 
DEBORAH  ANN  CADY 
DAVID  ANDREW  DAVIES 
MICHAEL  LEE  DAVIS 
JERRY  ANTHONY- 

PORMISANO  JR 
ROLAND  CLAUS  GARIPAY 
BRENDAN  KIERAN 

GLENNON 


VINCENT  DEPAUL  GLO\'ER 
ROBERT  ANDREW 

GRASSO.  JR 
SUSAN  BETH  OREENBERG 
DONNA  MANNING 

GUTIERREZ 
JAMES  WILLIAM  HILAND 

JR 
DAVID  SAMUEL  HORN 
ANTHONY  AUGUSTUS 

JACKSON 
BRIAN  GREGORY  KERR 
JUDY  ROLAND 

KIMBROUGH 
THOMAS  GEORGE 

MI  KARA 
KURT  SAMUEL  MILSON 
VICTORIA  LYNN  MUNDT 
JAMES  PAUL  NORTON 
JAMES  JAY  PAOLUCCI 


BRIAN  DAVID  SWAN 
STEPHEN  DOUGLAS  TELA 
KERRY  RAY  THOMPSON 
BRADFORD  JAMES  WILEY 
SHARON  KAY 
WINKLERPEISER 


THOMAS  ALAN 

ROBERTSON 
DEBORAH  JEAN 

SHUMAKER 
EUGENE  FENTON 

SMALLWOOD.  JR 
RICHARD  FRANCIS 

STOLTZ 

HE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
JUNIOR  GRADE  1  IN  THE  MBDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
OF  THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  USN. 
permanent 


PAULA  HAMON  MCCLURE 
DONALD  EARL  MCKEAO 
DAVID  LEE  MCNAMARA 
WARREN  RAY  PRESTON 
BOBBIE  SAPAULA  SALIRE 
CARBTY  MAUREEN  SILL 


SCOTT  LUDWIG  ARCHER 
CHRISTINE  LOUISE  BASS 
ANTHONY  CLAUDE 

CARDINALE 
BARRY  JAMES  CRAIG 
BETTE  M  GUZMAN 
PALTL  JOSEPH  MARCINKO 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CER.  TO  BE  API>OINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
COMMANDER  IN  THE  NURSE  CORI>S  OP  THE  US 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander,  USN, 
permanent 

CANDACE  M  GORTNEY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OPPI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  IN 
THE  NI'RSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY,  PUFSSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant,  USN,  permanent 

ANNETTE  BEADLE 
MICHAEL  RONALD  BECK 
ANNA  GRESK  BONNEY 
SUZANNE  MARIE  HAMLIN 
HEIDI  CHRISTINE 

KOMDAT 
LORETTA  ANNE  MADDEN 
GRETCHEN  MAYGER 
JENNIFER  BORNHARDT 

MCCOY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT 
JUNIOR  GRADE  i  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  OF  THE  US 
NAVY,  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 

U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  USN, 
permanent 


TERIANNE  PAPPAS 
VlCKl  SUE  SHANAGHAN 
RITA  MARIE  SULLIVAN 
CARLA  GAIL  TOLBERT 
LYNDA  ELIZABETH 

WALTERS 
DEBRA  MAY  WILBERT 


SCOTT  L  ANDERSON 
OTIS  JEFFREY  BATY 
JOSEPH  COSENTINO.  JR 
CATHERINE  MARIE 

COWAN 
ROBERT  ENNIS  DOYLE  JR 


DONNA  JEAN  GAYLORD 
KATHRYN  MARIE  GIFT 
KIMBERLY  MAUREEN 

HARLOW 
SHARON  KAY  HARPER 
MAGGIE  LAVERN 


BARBARA  ELISABETH 

PAULY 
CATHERINE  ANNE  8EGNI 
LORI  LYNN  SHORT 
TERESA  ELAINE  SNOW 
COLLEEW  MARIE 

STALLMER 
SHIRLEY  MAY  TLOLER 
JENNIFER  USA 

VEDRALBARON 


JOHNSON 
RICHARD  JAMES 

JOHNSON 
ROBERT  PASCUAL 

LAZARTE 
FREDERICK  THOMAS 

LEWIS.  IV 
TERRY  BLAIRE 

MOREHEAD 
JOSE  AGUILA  PALAPOX 

JR 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFI 
CERS  TO  BE  APF>OINTED  FiERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 

nvnsE   CORPS  op  the  us  navy,  pursuant  to 

TITLE  10  united  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 
U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  ensign,  USN,  permanent 

CATHALEEN  ANN  CANLER     KARL  JOHN  MUEHLFELD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER 
TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  COM 
MANDER  AS  A  REGL'LAR  OFFICER  IN  THE  UNE  OF 
THE  US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODES  531  AND  55891  Ei 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER,  LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  commander,  USN, 
permanent 

KENNETH  MACDOWELL 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  UMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS 
TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEUTENANT  AS 
REGULAR  OPFICEIiS  IN  THE  UNE  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
PLTRSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TIONS  531  AND  5589' Ei 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER,  LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  USN,  permanent 


SERGEY  MARK  SCOLLAN 


ROBERT  PAUL  CAIN 
KENNETH  H  CRONK 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  UMITED 
DITTY  OFFICER  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  UEU 
TENANT  IN  THE  SLTPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
PUFtSUANT  TO  1  ITl^  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TIONS  53 1  AND  5589<  A 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER,  SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant.  USN.  permanent 

MICHAEL  J  LAURENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  TEMPORARY  UMITED 
DUTY'  OFFICERS.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
UEUTENANT  JLtNIOR  GRADE  IN  THE  UNE  OF  THE 
US  NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATE 
CODE.  SECTION  53 1  AND  5589.  A  ' 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER,  LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  USN, 
permanent 

JOHNNY  LAWRENCE 

SCHULTZ 
WILUAM  MICHAEL 

SHLTMER 
MARK  PATRICK  SMITH 
ALBERT  LEE  TULLUS 
OAKLEY  KEY'  WATKINS  III 


DAVID  WAYNE  BENTLEY 
GREGORY  W  DAVIS 
JAMES  MICHAEL 

UGHTBODY 
KEVIN  GERARD 

MCTAGGART 
STEPHEN  PETER 

MELNICK 


JAMBS  WILUAM  HUSTON 
MARK  L  LITTLEST AR 


permanent 

JAMES  CAREY  MARTIN  III 
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February  6,  1990 


INTRODUCTION  OP  H.R.  3953 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  nse  to  introduce 
legislatKjn  authonzing  an  additional  S500  mil- 
lion, to  a  total  ot  SI. 886  billion,  for  the  Head 
Start  Program.  President  Bush  recommended 
in  his  budget  a  substantial  boost,  S500  million. 
fof  Head  Start,  an  outstanding  program  that 
has  proven  its  worth  over  and  over  again 

I  agree  with  the  President  on  the  need  to 
boost  funding  for  Head  Start.  With  this  36-per- 
cent increase,  the  largest  in  the  programs  his- 
tory, an  additional  180,000  children  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  join.  This  bill  will  get  Head 
Start  off  to  a  great  start  for  the  1990's 

The  Head  Start  Program  has  given  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  a  chance  to 
actively  develop  their  minds  in  their  crucial  for- 
mulative  years.  It  gives  them  the  chance  to 
explore  new  vistas  in  learning.  As  these  chil- 
dren continue  on  in  school,  the  skills  they 
learned  in  Head  Start  stay  with  them.  Many 
"alumni"  of  Head  Start  are  now  in  the  finest 
colleges  and  universities  across  Amenca,  pre- 
panng  for  productive  careers  and  livelihoods 

Right  now,  many  families  with  children  who 
are  eligible  for  Head  Start  are  not  aware  of 
the  program  and  its  Ijenefits.  With  the  addi- 
tional funds  we  can  expand  capacity,  tram 
jnore  staff,  enroll  more  children  and  provide 
higher  quality  services.  By  making  community 
Head  Start  programs  highly  visible  and  acces- 
sible, we  would  be  able  to  reach  more  families 
and  children. 

America  is  coming  to  a  crossroad.  Our 
economy  faces  stiff  competition  from  abroad. 
In  many  countries  in  Asia  and  Europe,  educa- 
tion IS  their  No.  1  pnonty,  bar  none.  Their  chil- 
dren graduate  from  their  schools  with  skills 
that  contritxjte  to  their  economic  competitive- 
ness. It's  tirt>e  for  Amenca  to  take  the  lead 
again  in  education.  Education  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  regain  our  own  economic 
competitiveness.  Head  Start  will  be  a  crucial 
component  of  our  national  strategy  to  make 
education  our  No.  1  pnority. 

Head  Start  needs  to  be  reauthorized  this 
year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  program  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 


SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE DICK  CHENEY  TO  THE 
FEDERALIST  SOCIETY  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 
AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  19  our 
distinguished  and  respected  former  colleague. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  gave  a 
very  thoughtful  and  enlightening  speech 
before  the  Federalist  Societ  Conference  on 
the  Presidency  and  Congress.  His  remarks  fo- 
cused on  two  very  significant  separation  of 
powers  issues  m  the  overlapping  areas  of  na- 
tional secunty  and  foreign  policy:  (1)  Notifica- 
tion to  Congress  of  special  intelligence  activi- 
ties (covert  action)  and  (2)  war  powers.  Secre- 
tary Cheney  described  the  differing  designs 
and  respective  strengths  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  inherent  in  the  pnnciple  of 
separation  of  powers.  In  a  penetrating  analy- 
sis, he  summanzed  the  constitutional  and 
practical  responsibilities  applicable  in  situa- 
tions involving  notification  of  covert  action  and 
war  powers  actions  in  a  modern  world  where 
change,  unpredictability,  and  often  danger  are 
a  fundamental  reality.  He  offered  concrete  ex- 
amples and  discussed  important  concepts 
such  as  consultation.  His  point  is  an  important 
one  Congress  and  the  President  must  work 
together  to  constructively  contain  interbranch 
disagreements.  Otherwise  we  risk  paralyzing 
our  ability  to  act  when  effective  action  on  the 
international  scene  is  cntical  to  our  national 
interest  I  commend  Secretary  Cheney's  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues,  and  I  wish  to  insert 
them  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Memt)ers: 

Speech  by  Hon.  Dick  Cheney,  Secretary  of 
Defense 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  The 
Federalist  Society  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  nation's  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  heritage.  This  particular 
conference  is  about  one  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's bedrock  principles.  As  James  Madison 
tells  us  in  Federalist  Number  47,  "no  politi- 
cal truth  is  certainly  of  greater  intrinsic 
value,  or  is  stamped  with  the  authority  of 
more  enlightened  patrons  of  lit)€rty."  than 
the  truth  underlying  the  separation  of 
powers. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  two  major 
separation  of  powers  issues  in  national  secu- 
rity policy:  notification  of  special  intelli- 
gence activities  and  war  powers.  But  first. 
I'll  t>egin  with  a  preliminary  observation. 

Edward  S.  Corwin,  the  legal  scholar,  once 
wrote  that  the  Constitution  is  an  invitation 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
struggle  over  foreign  policy.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  struggle  over  the  past  200  years, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
the  Constitution  simply  distributed  the  for- 


eign policy  powers  at  random.  The  powers 
are  distributed  according  to  a  fairly  consist- 
ent set  of  underlying  principles. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Congress  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  collective,  deliberative  body. 
The  Presidency,  in  contrast,  was  designed  as 
a  one-person  office  to  ensure  that  it  would 
be  ready  for  action.  Its  major  characteris- 
tics, in  the  language  of  Federalist  Number 
70,  were  to  be  "decision,  activity,  secrecy, 
and  dispatch."  The  government  works  at  its 
best  when  both  branches  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  designs.  When  that 
happens,  the  Constitution— to  paraphrase  a 
forthcoming  Brookings  Institution  book- 
can  be  an  invitation  to  comity  and  not  just 
to  struggle. 

Unfortunately,  the  relationship  was  one 
of  enormous  struggle  in  the  15  post-Vietnam 
years  of  the  Ford,  Carter,  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations. Rather  than  each  branch 
playing  to  its  unique  strength,  each  seemed 
increasingly  to  be  convinced  that  the  other 
was  trying  to  do  everything  by  itself. 
Today— one  year  into  the  administration  of 
President  George  Bush-  I  can  say  that  both 
branches  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Congress  deserves  some  of  the  credit  for 
helping  lower  the  temperature,  but  I  work 
for  the  President  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  way  George  Bush  has 
conducted  himself.  The  President  has  used 
his  powers  decisively,  prudently,  and  well. 
He  also  has  a  clear  view  of  his  responsibil- 
ities and  has  been  willing  to  assert  his  con- 
stitutional authority  in  the  fields  of  nation- 
al security  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  genuinely  respects  the  role 
of  Congress,  but  he  also  has  decided  to 
stand  up  forthrightly  to  preserve  the 
powers  of  his  own  office.  He  is  convinced 
that  all  branches  have  to  work  well  for  the 
government  to  work  well.  He  is  also  con- 
vinced that  Federalist  Number  51  is  right: 
that  if  he  does  not  stand  up  for  the  Presi- 
dency, no  one  else  will.  Paradoxically,  it 
turns  out  to  be  easier  to  reach  workable  ac- 
commodations with  Congress  when  the 
President  is  firm. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  improvement 
in  atmosphere  has  not  brought  about  a  reso- 
lution of  all  major  issues.  Let  me  note  two 
outstanding  examples:  war  powers  and  the 
notification  of  Congress  about  special  intel- 
ligence activities. 

Under  the  1980  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  notify  Congress  before  beginning 
any  significant  intelligence  activity.  But  the 
law  also  allows  for  situations  in  which  prior 
notice  will  not  be  given.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  law  r;iquires  the  President  "to 
fully  inform  the  intelligence  committees  in 
a  timely  fashion." 

You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  one  of 
the  big  issues  of  the  Iran-Contra  investiga- 
tion was  that  President  Reagan  waited  11 
months  to  inform  Congress  about  the  Iran 
arms  sales.  After  the  investigation  many 
members  responded  with  a  classic  example 
of  "never  again"  legislation.  By  "never 
again"  legislation,  I  mean  legislation  that 
reacts  to  a  past  decision  by  trying  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  President  to  make  the 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


same  decision  again,  no  matter  how  the 
world  might  change,  or  whatever  future  cir- 
cumstance.s  might  arise 

The  way  Congre.ss  has  been  thinking  of 
saying  never  again"  to  IranContra  is  by 
passing  a  bill  that  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent under  all  conditions,  with  no  excep- 
tions, to  notify  Congress  of  all  special  activi 
tie.s  wittiin  48  hours  In  1988.  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  but  did  not  reach  the  House 
floor  In  1989.  the  i.ssue  was  revived  as  part 
of  the  intelligence  authorization  act.  'That 
year's  round  produced  a  compromise  that 
the  President  feels  protects  his  interests. 
However.  Intelligence  Committee  members 
have  said  they  will  address  the  Lssue  again 
in  1990 

Generally,  there  is  no  problem  with  noti- 
fying Congre.s.s  befo.-e  an  operation  starts, 
or  very  .soon  afterwards  But  no  President 
can  accept  a  statute  that  conflicts  with  his 
constitutional  responsibilities.  This  is  not 
just  a  hypothetical  po.ssibility. 

For  example,  preparations  for  the  aborted 
Desert  One  re.scue  attempt  during  the  Iran 
iiostage  crisis  began  months  before  the  heli- 
copters lifted  off.  Under  the  draft  legisla- 
tion, you  could  argue  that  Congre.ss  would 
have  had  to  be  notified  within  48  hours  of 
the  .start  of  the  first  phases  of  tlie  oper- 
ation, long  before  the  actual  rescue  attempt. 
Imagine  trying  to  maintain  tight  operation- 
al /security  for  that  long  And  while  you 
imagine  it,  remember  that  hostages'  and 
agents'  lives  were  in  the  balance. 

Then  there  was  the  courageous  Canadian 
decision  to  hide  and  then  spirit  away  from 
Iran  a  handful  of  Americans  who  were 
lucky  enough  not  to  be  captive  inside  the 
American  Embassy  This  included  some  U.S. 
intelligence  support  activities.  According  to 
an  August  16.  1988  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlucci  to  Senator  David  Boren. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, the  Canadians  asked  us  to  hold  off 
notifying  Congress  and  we  did  so.  It  is  worth 
remembering  the  atmosphere  in  Teheran  at 
the  time  It  is  clear  that  the  Canadians  were 
putting  their  entire  embassy  staff  at  peril  to 
help  us. 

When  foreign  governments  place  a  condi- 
tion on  the  United  States,  we  can  either 
accept  the  condition  and  go  ahead  with  the 
operation,  or  say  no  to  both.  In  this  ca-se,  we 
are  talking  about  allies  who  were  risking 
their  own  lives,  at  no  benefit  to  themselves, 
to  save  American  lives  Because  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting American  lives.  I  believe  the  decision 
to  withhold  notification  in  these  kind  of 
cases,  as  well  as  others,  has  to  be  his  and  his 
alone. 

Let  me  stress  that  what  I  am  talking 
about  here  is  a  rare  situation.  The  problem 
is  that  the  situations  will  vary  from  case  to 
case.  If  Congress  tries  to  define  everything 
in  advance  by  law.  it  will  fail  to  provide 
enough  leeway  for  action  that  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  This  is  clearly  not  what  the 
Constitution  intended.  Ultimately,  the  con- 
flict should  be  resolved  by  relying  on  appro- 
priate political  checks  and  balances  instead 
of  unwieldly  and  inappropriate  legal  ones 

We  believe  that  the  appropriate  standards 
were  laid  out  in  an  October  30lh  letter 
President  Bush  sent  to  the  Chairman  and 
■Vice-Chairman  of  the  Senate  intelligence 
committee.  In  the  letter,  the  President  said, 
and  I  quote: 

I  intend  to  provide  notice  in  a  fashion  sen- 
sitive to  congressional  concerns.  ...  I  an- 
ticipate that  in  almost  all  instances,  prior 
notice  will  be  given.  In  those  rare  instances 
in  which  prior  notice  is  not  provided,  I  an- 
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ticipate  that  notice  will  be  provided  within  a 
few  days.  Any  withholding  beyond  this 
period  would  be  based  upon  my  assertion  of 
the  authorities  granted  this  office  by  the 
Constitution. 

Two  aspects  of  the  letter  are  important. 
The  first  is  that  the  President  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  sensitive  to  Congress's 
needs.  But  that  sensitivity  is  only  half  of 
the  point.  The  other  half  is  his  firmness 
about  protecting  the  institution  of  the  Pres- 
idency We  hope  the  two  aspect.s  together 
will  convince  Congre.ss  to  drop  the  issue. 

I'll  turn  now  to  war  powers.  I  do  not  think 
1  have  to  remind  this  conference  that  e\ery 
President  since  the  1973  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution has  believed  it  to  be  unconstitutional, 
impractical,  and  even  dangerous. 

Of  all  of  the  resolution's  provisioas.  the 
most  dangerous  is  probably  the  60-day 
clock.  That  provision  purports  to  take  away 
a  President's  power  to  use  troops  after  60 
days  unless  Congress  affirmatively  reau- 
thorizes an  extension.  Given  Congress's 
tendency  to  delay  and  then  reach  short- 
term,  halfway  compromises,  what  a  60-day 
clock  would  really  do  is  tell  an  adversary 
how  long  it  has  to  last  to  wait  us  out.  A 
growing  number  of  members  of  Congress 
may  be  coming  to  understand  the  60-day 
clocks  impracticability,  but  we  are  far  from 
an  agreement  about  constitutionality. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try 
to  make  the  government  work,  despite  the 
constitutional  impasse.  For  example,  every 
President  has  rejected  the  resolution  s  con- 
stitutionality. Therefore,  none  has  issued 
reports  to  Congress  tliat  he  has  been  willing 
to  describe  as  being  ■under"  or  pursuant 
to"  its  requirements.  But  these  .same  Presi- 
dents have  sent  reports  tiiey  describe  as 
being    consistent  with  "  them. 

The  difference  between  the  words  "con- 
sistent with"  and  pursuant  to'  makes  little 
difference  practically,  but  it  makes  all  the 
difference  when  it  comes  to  defending  exec- 
utive power.  The  intention  to  notify  is  ex- 
pressed, but  in  a  way  that  preserves  Presi- 
dential prerogatives. 

The  most  recent  report  consistent  with' 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  came  during 
Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama.  As  you 
know.  H-hour  in  Panama  was  at  1  A.M.  on 
the  morning  ot  December  20.  To  remind  you 
of  the  immediate  background: 

On  December  15,  at  the  instigation  of 
General  Manuel  Noriega,  the  Panamanian 
National  A.ssembly  declared  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States 

On  the   16th,  a  U.S.  Marine  officer  was 
killed,  a  U.S.  Navy  officer  was  beaten,  and 
the  Navy  officers  wife  was  detained,  threat 
ened.  and  abused. 

These  events  were  not  isolated.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1988,  Americans  in  Panama  have 
been  threatened  with  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death  almo.st  100  different  times.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  more  than  1.450  violations 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

All  of  this  meant  that  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  American  citizens  in  Panama  were 
increasingly  at  risk.  It  also  made  it  clear 
that  the  continued  safe  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  integrity  of  the  Canal 
Treaties,  and  the  security  of  American  in- 
terests flowing  from  the  Treaties,  were  all 
being  placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  President  ordered 
military  operations. 

A  few  hours  before  H-hour.  President 
Bush  notified  congressional  leaders  of  his 
decision.  Then,  on  December  21.  well  within 
the  48  hour  perid  specified  in  the  resolution, 
he  sent  a  formal  letter  of  notification. 
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Most  members  of  Congress  have  support- 
ed our  action  in  Panama.  That  usually  hap- 
pens when  a  President's  decisions  work  out 
well.  But  there  was  some  ctiticism  atwut  the 
way  the  President  notified  Congress.  Some 
members  said  that  the  President  should 
have  consulted  and  not  merely  informed 
them.  Moreover,  the  frequently  heard  con- 
gressional definition  of  consultation  is  that 
it  should  be  a  mea,iingful  deliberation,  in  a 
group  setting,  in  which  the  members  have 
an  opportunity  to  advi.se  the  President 
whether  he  should  go  ahead  with  the 
planned  operation. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  cannot  accept  this 
position  and  I  do  not  think  any  President 
could  either  Remember:  the  claim  is  that 
the  President  has  an  obligation  to  consult. 
That  word  obligation"  is  significant  The 
claim  IS  not  merely  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  consult,  or  that  the  President  would  ben- 
efit from  getting  other  opinions.  1  am  sure 
that  President  Bush  would  agree  that  the 
advice  of  the  congressional  leaders  can  be 
very  valuable  indeed.  In  practice,  he  does 
tend  to  consult  when— to  paraphrase  the 
statute— it  is  po.ssible  to  do  so. 

Clearly,  however,  the  i.ssue  is  not  about 
advice,  but  about  power  and  authority.  Con- 
gress can  properly  demand  a  consultative 
role  in  advance  of  a  decision-  as  opposed  to 
asking  for  one— only  if  the  power  to  make 
the  decision  is  Congress  s  and  the  President 
is  exercising  the  power  because  Congress 
has  delegated  it.  That  is  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  It  is 
not  the  opinion  held  by  this  or  any  previous 
President. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  President  Bush 
often  does  find  it  useful  to  have  a  give  and 
take  with  members  of  Congress.  The  Admin- 
istration had  an  extensive  and  ongoing  quiet 
dialogue  with  Congress  for  months  about 
Panama.  But  the  decision  for  action  finally 
belongs  to  the  President.  He  is  the  one  who 
bears  the  responsibility  of  sending  young 
men  and  women  to  risk  death.  If  the  oper- 
ation fails,  it  will  be  his  fault.  I  have  never 
heard  one  of  my  former  colleagues  stand  up 
after  a  failed  operation  to  say.  I  share  the 
blame  for  that  one:  I  advised  him  to  go  for- 
ward" The  sad  track  record  too  often  shows 
members  hedging  their  bets  at  the  start  of 
an  operation,  and  waiting  to  see  how  it 
turns  out  before  committing  themselves 

If  the  rcsponsibilitv  lor  decisions  is  the 
President "s.  then  the  responsibility  for  gath- 
ering advice  must  also  be  his.  However 
useful  it  may  be  lo  get  members  together 
for  a  group  consultation,  history  shows  that 
hastily  called  group  meetings  can  produce 
rampant  press  speculation  about  what  is 
going  on. 

For  example,  when  President  Reagan 
briefed  some  Senators  before  the  1986 
Libyan  bombing  raid,  the  Senators  had  to 
dodge  reporters'  questions  after  the  meet- 
ing. I  am  not  about  to  claim  that  this  par- 
ticular chain  of  events  caused  security  prob- 
lems. Press  speculation  about  a  reprisal  raid 
against  Libya  was  already  rampant.  Howev- 
er, you  can  easily  imagine  similar  situations 
in  which  a  group  meeting,  followed  by  "no 
comments."  would  raise  press  suspicions. 
With  todays  worldwide  electronic  media, 
those  suspicions  could  easily  tieat  our  air- 
planes to  the  target 

Of  course.  Presidents  often  conclude  that 
a  meeting  is  worth  it.  despite  the  risks.  But 
balancing  the  risks  is  a  judgment  call.  That 
judgment  should  belong  to  the  person  who 
has  to  order  the  risks  in  the  first  place. 

I  realize  as  soon  as  I  make  this  point,  of 
course,  that  many  members  of  Congress  will 
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disagree  vehemently.  We  can  spend  the  next 
ten  years  fighting  over  the  point,  but  if  we 
do  thai,  I  guarantee  you  that  the  couniry 
will  lose.  Tht.'  United  Slates  cannot  conduct 
a  successful  foreign  policy  if  every  constitu- 
tional disagreement  is  pressed  to  a  final  con- 
frontation. The  legLslative  and  e.vecutive 
have  to  agree  to  disagree,  and  then  work  to- 
gether to  govern  We  made  some  real  pains 
in  19B9,  but  we  shall  have  to  *ork  hard  to 
hold  on  to  those  gains  and  keep  moving  for- 
ward. 

The  United  States  is  a  global  power,  with 
global  responsibilities.  Our  post-World  War 
II  role  has  raised  the  foreign  policy  stakes 
for  most  Americans,  and  we  are  now  enter- 
ing a  time  of  unusual  uncertainty,  opportu- 
nity and  ri.sk  We  know  from  our  history 
that  no  policy  can  be  sustained  for  the  long 
term  unless  it  has  the  active  cooperation 
and  participation  of  both  branches.  Now  of 
all  limes,  it  is  crucial  to  contain  disagree- 
ment. When  the  stakes  have  to  do  with  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  paralyzed  in  an  intramural 
stalemate. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  MEDICINE  IS 
THIS'' 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

of  c.\liforni.a 

:n  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  in  last  fall's' 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  we  tooK  the  first 
steps  toward  elirrmalmg  utilization  abuses  in 
the  referral  by  phvsicians  of  patients  to  facili- 
ties in  which  they  have  an  ownership  interest. 
Almost  daily  t  receive  letters  documenting 
why  we  need  to  continue  to  pursue  this  issue. 
Last  fall's  legislation  did  not  deal  with  the 
issue  of  physicJan-owned  physical  therapy 
services.  The  following  letter  shows  why  this 
is  an  area  we  should  continue  to  investigate. 
I've  blocked  out  the  names  involved,  since 
it  IS  an  allegation — and  since  the  people  com- 
plaining might  wel'  be  subiect  to  further  physi- 
cian boycott  by  their  complaint. 

Most  of  us  have  a  Norman  Rockwell  son  of 
view  of  doctors,  but  stones  |ust  as  the  follow- 
ing make  one  think  more  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

\tiV\RY  .  1990. 
Representative  Fortney  (Pete)  Stark, 
1125  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Honorable  Stark:  I  am  writing  in  reler- 
ence  to  physician-owned  physical  therapy 
services.  I  am  a  hrensecl  practitioner  in  the 
North  who  employs  10  li-ensed  physical 
therapisf.s.  All  these  therapists  have  been 
sent  to  Eiradunie  courses  on  back  care  and 
are  involved  in  u-arhing  and  research.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  and  expensive  for  me  to 
bring  10  licensed  personnel  to  rural  X.  We 
have  developed  an  13.000-squari'-foot  clinic 
that  offers  the  latest  in  hiph  ;f'ChnolO)?y 
equipment  and  prides  itself  in  developing 
programs  for  open  Aound  care,  cerebral 
palsy  child  care,  sports  rehab,  splint  con- 
struction, brace  measuring,  re,search,  pub- 
lishing, etc.  to  provide  .sf-r  ices  that  are  oth- 
erwise not  available  to  pecole  in  this  area. 

My  proDlem  is  that  most  physicians  and 
chiropractors  own  their  own  rehabilitalion 
offices  next  door  to  their  clinics.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  these  clinics  have  no  licensed  person 
on  the  premises  but  list  several  medical  doc- 
tors   and    chiropractors    as    consultants    on 
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their  bills  to  give  credibility  to  the  person 
providing  the  services.  The  other  10  percent 
of  the  clinics  in  this  area  have  one  licensed 
person  in  an  800-square-foot  office  that 
offers  occasional  licensed  supervision  and 
has  obviously  spent  as  little  as  possible  on 
expansion,  equipment  or  personnel.  Still, 
the  owning  chiropractor  or  medical  doctor 
pumps  patients  into  these  facilities  and  for 
the  most  part  will  not  allow  the  patient  to 
attend  any  facility  but  their  own.  My  own 
sister  who  lives  in  X  had  arthroscopic  sur- 
gery by  a  doctor  20  miles  away  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  and  her  physician  told  her  if  she 
did  not  attend  therapy  at  his  clinic  he  would 
not  do  her  surgery  or  follow  her  up  after- 
wards. He  has  one  licensed  person  and  very 
Utile  equipment,  and  yet  she  was  required 
to  drive  80  minutes  every  day  back  and 
forth  to  therapy  so  he  could  financially  sup- 
port his  clinic.  There  have  been  hiuidreds  of 
instances  like  this  that  I  know  of,  many  of 
them  where  patients  were  actually  hurt  or 
injured  out  could  not  get  oui  because  their 
attending  physician  owned  the  facility.  I 
have  written  formal  complaints  to  the  Medi- 
cal Association,  State  Board  of  Physical 
Therapy  Examiners  and  Chiropractic 
Board,  and  even  spent  tnousands  of  dollars 
hiring  a  private  investigator  to  document 
these  abuses.  To  this  day,  no  one  has  re- 
sponded to  these  complaints  with  any  posi- 
tive action.  I  am  enclosing  only  one  letter 
written  by  such  a  patient  named  [J.D,1,  but 
have  many  more  if  you  could  use  them  to 
further  document  what  is  so  obvious  to  me. 

My  greatest  concern  is  that  we  have  gone 
to  great  expense  and  effort  to  develop  one 
of  the  top  ranked  facilities  in  the  country 
and  have  many  .services  to  offer  these  pa- 
tients. Many  times  these  patients  are  finally 
sent  to  our  clinic  when  their  personal  injury 
protection  insurance  is  expired  or  when 
worker's  compensation  begins  to  give  their 
clinic  trouble  over  the  length  of  care.  Our 
job  is  then  twice  as  hard.  Yet  all  these  pa- 
tients ask  why  they  weren't  setit  here  a  long 
time  ago.  The  answer  is  obvious,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  and  I  feel  it  could  be  alleviated 
if  the  physicians  involved  were  at  least  re- 
quired to  say  that  they  own  that  facility, 
that  there  is  no  licensed  person  on  the 
premises,  and  that  you  have  the  right  to  go 
10  the  place  of  your  choice  if  you  would  like 
to  look  around.  Most  people  know  of  our 
clinic  and  ask  to  come  here  but  are  many 
times  refused  even  though  they  and  the 
doctor  know  that  the  services  provided  are 
far  superior  to  what  is  being  offered  in  their 
own  clinics. 

Thank  you  for  addressing  this  most  .seri- 
ous and  complicated  issue.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  at  all,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me. 

NOVEMBEB    1.   1989. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  to  relate  an  ex- 
perience I  had  last  July  that  makes  mr  very 
strongly  believe  that  an  Orthopedic  Sur 
geon  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  and  oper 
ale  his  own  Physical  Therapv  Center. 

My  experience  was  at  Dr.  X'i  office  in  a 
neighboring  city.  I  live  and  work  in  Y  but 
was  unable  to  get  in  to  see  a  doctor  there  ,so 
I  went  to  X.  I  had  a  frozen  shoulder  and  X 
did  orthoscopic  surgery  on  me  in  July.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  I  would  have 
therapy  in  his  office  following  the  surgery 
for  a  p'^riod  of  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then 
he  transferred  to  Y  for  therapy.  I  took  off 
from  work  three  aftermons  pt  r  week  to 
attend  his  therapy. 

The  tfierapy  immediately  after  surgery 
was  very  rough  and  my  pain  increased  to  a 
point  I  could  not  tolerate  it,  1  would  leave 
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there  unable  to  move  my  arm  at  all,  and  in 
tears,  I  would  scream  with  pain  and  the 
therapist  would  just  say,  'Don  t  fight  me, 
this  is  a  necessary  procedure."  After  two 
weeks  of  not  being  able  to  sleep  at  night  or 
function  well  in  the  day  time,  I  saw  Dr.  X. 
Until  that  time,  nothing  had  been  given  me 
for  pain,  Dr,  X  at  that  time  gave  me  a  mild 
pain  reliever,  which  did  no  good  against  the 
therapy  I  was  undergoing. 

After  another  two  weeks  I  begged  to  see 
Dr.  X  again.  He  came  back  to  the  therapy 
room  and  .saw  I  was  in  very  bad  shape.  He 
said  that  some  people  just  cant  handle  pain 
and  acted  like  I  was  just  being  a  baby  about 
it.  He  said  he  was  going  to  send  mc  to  a  pain 
control  doctor.  This  doctor's  ten  minute 
exam  of  me  cost  me  $220,00.  She  wanted  to 
do  a  block  that  is  done  by  an  injection  in 
the  neck  to  block  the  pain  so  I  could  stand 
til"  therapy.  This  procedure  would  need  to 
be  done  once  a  week.  One  side  effect  would 
be  temporary  paralysis.  I  was  already  miss- 
ing a  lot  oi  work  and  this  meant  I  would 
miss  more.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  do 
this  and  keep  my  job. 

I  called  to  talk  this  over  with  Dr.  X  but 
only  was  able  to  speak  with  his  secretary.  I 
asked  if  I  could  be  transferred  to  Y  for  ther- 
apy because  they  are  open  after  working 
hours  and  then  I  would  not  have  to  take  off 
work  anymore.  She  asked  Dr.  X  and  his 
answer  was  no.  He  said  I  had  not  made 
enough  progress  to  be  turned  over  to  an- 
other therapist.  I  then  said  I  would  have  to 
do  home  exerci.se  until  my  next  appoint- 
ment time  with  Dr  X.  That  weekend  I  re- 
ceived a  registered  letter  from  X  releasing 
me  as  his  patient.  He  would  not  treat  me 
unless  I  used  his  therapy  center  and  stated  I 
was  uncooperative. 

I  then  saw  Dr.  Smith  in  Y  and  started 
going  to  therapy  at  Y  Physical  Therapy 
Center.  After  just  6  treatments  they  had  my 
pain  under  control  and  I  was  making 
progress.  The  treatment  at  Dr.  Xs  office  set 
me  back  and  I  now  had  to  look  at  months  of 
treatment  that  should  have  only  taken 
weeks. 

I  talked  with  my  insurance  company  and 
found  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  done  this 
way  by  Dr.  X.  They  told  me  that  anyone 
that  can't  take  his  therapy  treatment,  he 
writes  a  letter  of  release  to.  This  makes  m.e 
belie\e  that  he  does  not  have  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  patient  in  mind  but  has  the  inter- 
est of  the  therapy  center  in  mind.  After 
going  to  Y  Physical  Therapy  I  realized  what 
I  went  thru  at  Di-.  Xs  cffice  was  very  un 
necessary  and  verv  costly  to  me.  I  would  not 
recommend  that  anyone  use  Dr.  X.  no'  be 
cause  he  is  not  a  good  doctor,  but  because  of 
his  therapy. 


BIACK  HISTORY  MONTH 
SALUTES:   ^DA  B,  WELLS 

HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

IN  THi:  HOUSK  Oi''  KEPaESENT.XTIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  I<i90 
Mr  TOWNS  M;.  Speaker,  as  we  know, 
February  is  Black  Histc;ry  Month,  Afric  -.ns  first 
stepped  on  American  soil  in  1619  In  those 
371  years,  the  history  of  black  Arnencans  has 
been  marred  by  slavery,  injustice,  and  racism. 
However,  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelming 
obstacles  black  Americans  have  survived  and 
often  prospered.  These  people  of  strength 
and  courage  excelled  in  fields  as  varied  as 
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law,  n'ledicine.  science,  jcurnalism,  business, 
in  arts  and  religion  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
struggle  and  .achievements  of  these  incredible 
people  that  t  present  to  you  a  portrait  of  a 
woman  who  was  an  educator,  journalist,  and  a 
civl  rights  leader,  Ida  B.  Wells,  This  black 
American  woman  may  not  be  a  well-known 
figure,  but  she  contributed  substantially  to  the 
history  of  our  country. 

i  do  this  In  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
their  struggle  and  ultimate  tnumph  will  inspire 
yet  another  generation  to  work  to  overcome 
any  obstacle  which  may  be  encountered  on 
the  long  and  arduous  road  to  freedom  As  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  said  in  his  last  speech,  "I 
know  that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  prom- 
ised land  someday." 

This  portrait  is  taken  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Black  Amenca,  edited  by  W,  Augustus  Low 
and  Virgil  A  Clift,  I  commend  these  gentleman 
on  their  enlightening  work, 

Ida  B.  Wells 

Ida  B.  Wells  was  born  in  1862  in  Holly 
Sp'ings  Mi-ssissippi.  By  her  fourteenth 
birthday,  both  of  her  parents  were  dead. 
This  left  Ida,  the  oldest  of  three  children. 
Unwilling  to  separate  from  her  siblings. 
Wells  gave  up  her  life  as  a  student  and 
began  to  teach  to  earn  a  living.  Wells  began 
to  teach  in  a  country  school  at  the  age  of  14. 
Moving  to  Memphis.  Tennessee  in  1884,  she 
continued  to  teach  to  earn  a  living.  Wells 
began  while  attending  Fisk  University 
during  the  summers.  Due  to  a  lawsuit  in- 
\olving  her  refusal  to  give  up  her  seat  in  a 
railroad  car  designated  for  'whites  only". 
Wells  lost  her  teaching  job  and  subsequent - 
\\  'urned  to  journalism. 

For  a  time  she  wrote  for  a  local  Afro- 
American  Weekly.  Living  Word,  and  in  1891 
she  became  coowner  and  editor  of  the  Mem 
phi.s  weekly.  Free  Speech.  In  1892,  three 
Black  men  were  lynched  after  opening  a 
grocery  store  in  direct  competition  with  a 
White  grocer.  Wells  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  printing  the  identity  of  thos(>  per- 
sons responsible.  In  response  to  her  coura- 
geous .act.  an  angry  mob  of  Whites  de- 
stroyed her  printing  press  and  office. 

This  act  of  retaliation  led  Wells  to  the 
belief  that  Blacks  would  nol  be  able  to 
obtain  justice  in  Memphis.  She  encouraged 
Blacks  to  leave  the  city.  Thousands  did. 
Wells  also  left  the  South. 

When  Wells  left  Memphis,  she  moved  to 
New  York  City  where  she  was  hired  by  an 
Afro-American  weekly.  She  launched  into 
an  anti-lynching  campaign.  The  anti-lynch- 
ing  cause  look  her  on  lecture  tours  across 
the  country  and  to  England.  Later.  Wells 
moved  to  Chicago.  Illinois.  In  Chicago,  she 
was  a  contributing  writer  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  In  1898.  Wells  led  a  delegation 
to  President  William  McKinley  to  protest 
lynchings.  and  that  same  year  she  became 
the  secretary  of  the  national  Afro-Amer;can 
Council.  Ten  years  later,  she  founded  the 
Negro  Fellowship  League 

During  this  time.  WelLs  returned  to  tht 
South  to  interview  a  group  of  black  farmer? 
who  had  been  arre>sted  on  'Timmal  charge.-- 
arising  out  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  or 
ganize  a  union.  Against  much  sage  advice 
she  wrote  their  story.  The  farmers  were  ac 
quitted. 

Wells  was  a  prolific  writer  In  addition  to 
a  regular  syndicated  column,  she  wrote 
books  which  documented  facts  about  lynch 
ing.  Her  publications  include.  Southern  Hor 
rors  (1892)  and  A  Red  Record  il895).  Her 
autobiography,  edited  in  1970  by  Alfreda  M 
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Duster  is  entitled,  "Crusade  for  Justice:  The 
Autobiography  of  Ida  B.  Wells"  'University 
of  Chicago  Press.  197(m 


R.E.  THOMASON   HOSPITAL  CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  A.VNIVERSARY 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLE.MAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februarxj  6.  1990 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tnbute  to  El  Paso  County,  TX,  general 
hospital,  which  has  served  our  community  with 
pride  and  dedication  for  75  years. 

Thomason  is  the  county's  only  publicly  op- 
erated hospital,  and  it  bears  the  county's  obli- 
gation for  indigent  care.  In  the  process,  .t  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  county's  best  health 
care  facilities  It  serves  as  the  regional  trauma 
center,  and  m  1989,  along  with  its  affiliated 
Texas  Tech  Regional  Academic  Health  Care 
Center,  combined  for  20.000  hospital  admis- 
sions. 55.000  emergency  room  visits;  2,000 
trauma  center  cases;  120,000  clinic  visits  and 
5,447  babies  delivered. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  attached  article  trom  the 
El  Paso  Herald-Post  provides  a  look  at  Thom- 
ason Hospital's  rich  history  of  service  to  the 
community,  and  I  would  like  it  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Thomason  at  75— From  Horror'  to  Pirst- 
Rate  Hospital 

(By  VicKolenc) 

Thomason  Hospital  has  gone  from  a  bug- 
infested  "horror"  'o  a  first-rate  medical 
center  during  almost  eight  decades  of  oper- 
ation. 

Today.  El  Paso  County's  general  hospital 
turns  75. 

Dr.  Russell  Deter,  79,  a  retired  general 
.surgeon,  said  the  "ho-spital  was  an  absolute 
horror"  in  the  late  ^Os  and  ear.y  '50s. 

People  died  because  we  had  untrained 
people  looking  after  sick  people.  And  the 
place  was  miserable.  No  one  wanted  to  work 
out  there." 

The  hospitals  conditioti  was  about  the 
same  as  most  city-county  hospitals  in  those 
days,  Deter  said. 

The  hospital  was  run  A'.th  volunteer  doc- 
tors and  interns  until  tiie  mid- '60s  when  it 
began  employing  some  paid  medical  staff- 
ers. 

The  hospital  got  a  shot  of  manpower  and 
medical  expertise  in  1974  after  it  affilialea 
with  the  Texas  Tech  University  medical 
school.  The  school  noA  staffs  the  hospital 
with  110  faculty  doctors  and  110  resident 
doctors  who  are  i-a.ning  in  specializea 
fields. 

The  Texas  Tech  connection  greatly  im 
proved  th.e  qualitv  of  health  care  at  the  hos- 
pital, said  Bob  Hoy.  chairman  of  the  hospi- 
tal district  board  of  managers. 

Deter  spent  man\  of  his  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  in  tlie  late 
■40s  and  'SOs  at  what  uas  then  called  t.he  E! 
Paso  City-Count.\  Hospital  and  later,  Ei 
Paso  General  Hospital.  He  served  a^  the 
hospital's  chief  surgeon  for  several  >ears. 

He  often  had  to  scrounge  around  town  to 
find  instruments  he  needed  to  perform  sur 
gery.  Cockroaches  and  other  bugs  infiltrat- 
ed the  open-ward  hospital. 
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"I  operated  out  there  witii  people  walking 
around  killing  flies  and  bugs.  ,  ,  There  was 
no  air-conditioning  system.  We  left  the  win- 
dows open  and  used  fans.  "  Deter  .said.  It  s 
unspeakable  to  have  a  fan  in  an  operating 
room  today.  " 

The  financial  boost  to  improve  El  Paso's 
onli  publicly  operated  hospital  came  in  1955 
when  voters  approved  formation  of  a  hospi- 
tal district.  That  allowed  property  taxes  to 
be  assessed  for  operation  of  the  hospital. 
And  a  district  board  of  managers  was  estab- 
lished. Deter  was  on  the  first  board,  which 
quickly  began  work  on  getting  a  bond  issue 
passed  to  build  a  new  hospital. 

The  hospital's  deploratDle  conditions  were 
u.sed  to  sell  the  bond  issue.  Photos  of  the 
hospital  were  printed  on  brochures  along 
with  a  caption  asking  people  if  they  wanted 
to  go  there  if  they  were  in  an  accident. 

In  1939.  county  voters  approved  a  $3.7-mil- 
lion  bond  issue  to  build  a  new,  335-bed  hos- 
pital. The  building  opened  in  1963  and  re- 
mains the  hospital  s  main  tower  today. 

The  hospital's  design  and  layout  received 
national  attention.  Things  that  were  consid- 
ered innovations  for  hospitals  at  the  time 
were  put  in  El  Paso's  new^  hospital.  But  it 
took  a  lot  of  public  debates  to  get  them,  said 
Deter,  who  was  chairman  of  the  hospital's 
building  committee. 

Public  debates  ignited  when  plans  were 
announced  to  put  air  conditioning  in  the 
hospital  and  build  private  rooms  instead  of 
the  open  wards  that  were  standard  in  old 
public  hospitals.  People  viewed  those  as  lux- 
uries not  appropriate  for  a  "charity  hospi- 
tal." Deter  said. 

But  hospital  officials  convinced  the  public 
that  air  conditioning  and  private  rooms 
were  nol  luxuries,  but  .medical  necessities. 

Gordoii  Prasen,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
Deter  described  as  the  "premier  hospital  de- 
signer of  the  time,"  was  hired  by  the  con- 
tractor who  built  the  new  hospital. 

Frasen's  futuristic  design  incorporated 
ideas  that  have  become  standard  fare  in 
today's  hospitals.  It  bagan  with  placing  pri- 
vate rooms  on  the  edge  of  the  hospital,  con- 
nected with  central  corridors  dowx.  the 
middle.  It  included  wiring  each  room  for 
televisions  and  telephones  because  Prasen 
foresaw  the  day  that  a  hospital  without 
such  conveniences  would  be  unthinkable. 
Each  room  was  equipped  with  a  private 
bathroom  and  a  communications  system  be- 
tween the  room  ana  the  nurses  station 

State-of-the  art  X-ray  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  other  equipment  removed  El 
Paso's  public  hospital  from  the  stone  age  of 
medicine. 

And.  Deter  added.  "We  got  rid  of  the 
bugs.  " 

More  Services  Planned  in  Decade  of 
"Growth" 

By  Vic  Kolenc) 

Growtli  and  financial  strain. 

T.hose  are  two  constants  at  Thoma.=or. 
Hospital  that  are  unlikely  to  cnange  in 
coming  years,  said  Bob  Hoy,  chairman  uf 
the  hospital  district  board  of  managers. 

Thomason  plans  to  move  admini-sirative 
operations  and  lis  fourth-floor  psychiatric 
unit  to  other  buildings  near  the  hospital  m 
the  coming  years.  That  will  free  space  to 
meet  ever-growing  patient  demands  and 
allow  the  addition  of  some  new  services. 
Hoy  said 

One  service  that  'he  hospital  hopes  to  add 
in  the  future  is  open-heart  .-lurgery.  That 
vvili  sa";e  taxpayers  money  because  indigent 
palients   who    need   su'^h   surgery    are    novk 
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sent  to  private  hospitals  but  taxpayers  still 
pick  up  the  bili.  Thomajson  could  perform 
the  surgery  for  less  money.  Hoy  said. 

Thomason  and  the  Texa-s  Tech  University 
medical  school  delivered  $131  million  in 
healthcare  ser\ices  last  year.  But  the  two 
institutions  had  to  pick  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  that  amount  because  patients 
couldn't  pay 

Hoy  said  the  hospital  has  become  aggres- 
sive in  its  collections,  especially  in  getting 
people  to  fill  out  necessary  forms  to  receive 
federal  and  stale  medical  benefits.  Some- 
times that  means  going  to  a  patients  home 
after  they're  pleased  from  the  hospital. 

And  the  hospital  has  formed  a  foundation 
to  bring  in  money  from  grants  and  dona- 
tions. 

Those  measures  will  help,  but  the  finan- 
cial struggle  will  continue  in  coming  years. 
Hoy  said. 

One  thing  that  is  changing  is  Thomason's 
image.  It's  better,  and  hospital  officials  plan 
to  stress  Thomason's  quality  to  El  Pasoans, 
especially  in  the  area  of  trauma  care.  Tho- 
mason is  the  city's  trauma  center. 

This  is  a  state-of-the-art  institution  with 
quality  care  (provided  by  Texas  Tcchi.  Just 
because  poor  people  are  treated  here  doesn't 
mean  they  get  poor  care.  " 

At  a  Glance 

1915:  El  Paso  City-County  Hospital 
opened  on  Jan.  26  at  Thomason  Hospital's 
present  site. 

1963:  A  new  335-bed  hospital  opened.  The 
building  remains  as  the  hospital's  main 
tower  today  The  new  hospital  was  named 
for  R  E.  Thomason.  a  federal  judge  at  the 
time  He  also  was  an  El  Paso  mayor  and  he 
represented  El  Paso  in  the  United  States 
Congress  for  17  years.  He  died  in  1973. 

1974  The  Texas  Tech  University  Regional 
.Academic  Health  Center  is  constructed. 
Thomason  is  designated  as  the  school's 
teaching  hospital  That  gave  Thomason  a 
badly  needed  shot  of  manpower  and  medical 
expertise  Today.  Texas  Tech  has  110  facul- 
ty doctors  and  110  resident  doctors  in  spe- 
cialized training  that  staff  Thomason.  In  ad- 
dition, 66  medical  students  receive  traming 
at  the  hospital. 

1985  A  $35-million  expansion  project 
began  that  added  an  eighth  floor  and  a 
stale-of-the  art  emergency  room  which  al- 
lowed Thoma.>on  to  be  designated  as  the 
city  s  main  trauma  center. 

1989:  Texas  Tech  opens  new.  $6.9  million 
building  to  house  its  medical  clinics  near 
the  hospital 

THOMASON  NUMBERS 

In  1989,  Thomason  Hospital  and  the 
Texas  Tech  Regional  Academic  Health 
Center  combined  for  20,000  hospital  admis- 
sions; 55,000  emergency-room  visits;  2,000 
trauma-center  cases;  120.000  clinic  visits: 
5,447  babies  delivered. 
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Program  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  "  in  Manhattan  Through  the  dedicated 
and  voluntary  efforts  of  Mr  Cabat,  thousands 
of  students  have  studied  a  curnculum  of  how 
our  Government  is  organized. 

The  "We  The  People  "  curnculum  introduces 
Students  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  provides  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  as  well 
as  the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped  the 
wnting  of  our  Constitution  More  importantly, 
the  program  enables  our  Nation's  youth  to 
learn  of  the  responsibilities  which  accompany 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy 

With  so  few  young  people  understanding 
the  purpose  and  importance  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, It  IS  clear  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
turn  the  tide  of  political  apathy  into  a  wave  of 
active  and  informed  participation  Mr  Cabal's 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  the  civic 
education  of  our  students  has  been  exempla- 
ry I  am  pleased  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  Impressive  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  responsible  citizenship. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEOFFREY  CABAT 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februanj  6.  1990 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend Mr  Geoffrey  Cabat,  an  educational 
leader  in  my  Congressional  Distnct,  New 
York's  15th. 

Mr.  Cabat  has  been  instrumental  m  adminis- 
tering the   "We  The  People  *   *   *  Bicentennial 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  REAR  ADM. 
PETER  DeMAYO,  SUPPLY 

CORPS.  U.S.  NAVY 

HON.  EARL  HUTTO 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  HUTTO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  honor  and  recognize 
Rear  Adm  Peter  DeMayo,  Supply  Corps,  U  S. 
Navy. 

On  March  1.  Rear  Adm  DeMayo  will  retire 
after  31  yetrs  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Nation  A  distinguished  profes- 
sional. Rear  Adm.  DeMayo  is  currently  serving 
as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commander  for  Avia- 
tion Depots  at  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand. While  commanding  this  organization 
which  numbers  23,000  with  an  operating 
budget  of  S2  billion.  Rear  Adm  DeMayo  has 
clearly  demonstrated  resourceful  leadership 
and  exceptional  business  acumen  In  this 
regard,  he  was  directly  responsible  for  numer- 
ous management  initiatives  including  public/ 
private  sector  competition  as  well  as  those  as- 
sociated with  the  implementation  of  the  Navy 
Industrial  lmprovem,ent  Program,  which  yield- 
ed significant  enhancement  of  the  quality  and 
mission  performance  of  aviation  depot  oper- 
ations while  achieving  equally  significant  cost 
reductions  These  efforts  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  being 
awarded  the  first  Presidential  Award  for  Qual- 
ity and  Productivity  in  1989 

Hailing  from  Lynbrook,  NY,  Rear  Adm. 
DeMayo  has  sensed  at  sea  on  the  U  S  S  Ca- 
nopus  (AS-34)  and  on  the  U  S  S.  Cacapon 
(AO-52)  and  overseas  at  the  Fleet  Activities 
Support  Center  m  Sasebo  Japan  He  has  also 
served  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland, 
CA,  the  Electronics  Supply  Office,  Great 
Lakes,  IL,  and  the  Naval  Material  Command, 
Washington.  DC  Many  of  Rear  Adm.  De- 
Mayo's  more  recent  tours  have  been  in  the 
area  of  defense  acquisition  and  contracts  and 
include  serving  lor  many  years  as  the  head  of 
contracts  at  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
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settling  major  shipbuilding  claims  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  training  the  next  generation  of 
Supply  Corps  contracting  officers  as  associate 
professor  and  director  of  the  Systems  Acquisi- 
tion Management  Program  at  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School 

In  the  last  several  years.  Rear  Adm. 
DeMayo  has  shared  his  unique  knowledge 
and  great  expertise  concerning  defense  acqui- 
sition by  personally  participating  in  some  20 
congressionaily  sponsored  procurement  semi- 
nars and  in  this  capacity  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me,  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
thousands  of  our  constituents 

A  man  of  Rear  Adm  DeMayo's  talent  and 
integrity  is  rare  indeed  and  while  his  honora- 
ble service  will  be  genuinely  missed  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  him 
before  this  body  and  to  wish  him  fair  winds 
and  following  seas  "  as  he  brings  to  a  close 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  US 
Naval  Service. 
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CHAMINADE  JULIKNNE  HIGH 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  NATION- 
AL SCHOOL  OF  EXCELLENCE 
AWARD 

HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  (;HIii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  last  May 
Chaminade-Julienne  High  School  of  Dayton. 
OH,  in  my  distnct.  was  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  a  national  school  of 
excellence.  This  Friday,  the  school  will  hold  a 
ceremony  to  celebrate  the  honor.  By  calling 
attention  to  the  schools  achievement,  I  hope 
not  only  to  share  the  pride  of  the  entire 
Dayton  community,  but  also  to  hold  up  Cha- 
minade-Julienne  as  a  national  example  of  the 
excellence  m  education  that  can  be  achieved 
through  creativity  and  dedication 

A  news  account  in  the  February  2,  1990 
issue  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  describes  the 
plans  for  the  ceremony 

National  Award  Gives  C-J  Something  To  Brag 
About 

<  By  Ro,sem?ry  Harty) 

Cliaminade-Julienne  High  School  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  so  far  been  low  key 
about  the  prestigious  national  award  the 
school  won  last  May.  But  now  it's  time  to 
brag  a  little. 

On  Friday,  officials  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  city  of  Dayton,  state 
of  Ohio  and  Montgomery  County  will  join 
with  the  Archdiocese  ot  Cincinnati  to  ap- 
plaud the  .school's  .achievement  and  help 
students  celebrate. 

City  workers  will  install  signs  reading 
Chaminade-Julienne  Way"  at  the  corners 
of  Franklin  and  Ludlow  and  Washington 
and  Ludlow  streets.  A  banner  bearing  the 
distinction  will  hang  in  the  gym  along  with 
the  school's  athletic  accolades.  The  model 
of  a  permanent  sign  declaring  C-J  a  "na- 
tional school  of  excellence"  will  be  unveiled. 

And  Principal  T.J  Wallace  plans  a  special 
reward  for  students  that  will  remain  undis- 
closed until  the  actual  celebration. 

The  high  school.  Dayton's  oldest,  was  se- 
lected a  National  School  of  Excellence  by 


the  U,S,  Department  of  Education  in  May. 
It  was  the  only  area  school  out  of  218 
chosen  nationwide  for  the  honor,  and  one  of 
only  six  in  Ohio.  More  than  600  schools  ap- 
plied for  the  recognition. 

Evaluation  teams  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  visited  the  school  last 
March  and  school  officials  submitted  a 
lengthy  booklet  detailing  the  school's  cur- 
riculum and  achievements. 

In  September.  Wallace  picked  up  the 
award  during  a  ceremony  that  included  Sec 
retary  of  Education  Lauro  L.  Cavazos  and 
President  George  Bush. 

A  solid  academic  program  and  a  record  of 
sending  90  percent  of  its  graduates  to  col- 
lege helped  the  school  win  the  award. 

Sister  Mary  O'Brien,  superintendent  of 
Dayton  area  Catholic  schools,  said  they 
wanted  to  share  the  award  with  the  commu- 
nity because  it  reflects  well  on  both  the 
school  and  the  Miami  'Valley's  educational 
standards. 

The  celebration  begins  at  1:30  p.m.  FYiday 
at  the  school,  505  S.  Ludlow  St. 

"We  want  to  celebrate  with  our  local  com- 
munity the  good  thing  that  happened 
here,"  Sister  O'Brien  said.  "It's  a  celebra- 
tion with  the  parents,  students  and  the  ex- 
ternal community,  and  a  lot  of  civic  leaders 
will  be  there." 

Wallace  said  the  celebration  was  another 
way  to  keep  reminding  students  of  what  the 
award  means. 

"We  went  to  Washington  to  pick  up  the 
award,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  can  all 
celebrate  here,"  Wallace  said. 

Wallace  said  the  school  made  its  students 
the  centerpiece  of  the  award  ceremony.  Stu- 
dent council  President  John  Barry  will  re- 
ceive the  award  from  the  Department  of 
Education  representative  and  the  group's 
vice  president,  Angela  Rathweg.  will  host 
the  event. 

"By  having  government  officials  and  ad- 
ministrators from  the  archdiocese  present  it 
•  *  *  will  help  make  that  impression  of  how 
significant  the  award  is  for  us.  and  how- 
proud  the  students  and  all  of  us  can  be," 
Wallace  said. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST 

TIMBER  FARMERS  DAMAGE  BY 
HURRICANE  HUGO 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

of  south  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  in- 
troduce companion  legislation  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  to  assist  the  timber  farm- 
ers damaged  by  Hurricane  Hugo. 

On  September  21,  South  Carolina  was  dev- 
astated by  the  worst  storm  of  this  century.  We 
have  had  a  half  million  people  displaced,  a 
quarter  of  million  out  of  work  and  damage  to 
physical  property  exceeding  $4  billion. 

It  will  take  us  years  to  recover. 

But,  as  the  people  of  our  State  begin  the 
long,  painful  process  of  piecing  their  lives  and 
belongings  back  together,  it  has  become  clear 
that  one  of  the  greatest  casualties  was  our 
forests. 

This  should  not  come  as  a  great  surprise. 
Timberland  accounts  for  12.2  million  acres  or 
63  percent  of  South  Carolina's  total  land  area. 
Of  that,  68  percent  Is  owned  by  nonlndustnal 
private  landowners.  These  are  small  landown- 
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ers  who  use  this  timber  as  a  savings  account. 
They  use  it  to  finance  their  children's  educa- 
tion, for  collateral  for  operating  loans  on  small 
family  farm  operations.  But  the  timber  and  the 
opportunities  it  made  available  for  South  Caro- 
lina's small  farmers  are  all  gone  now. 

Hugo  prematurely  harvested  over  3  years' 
worth  of  South  Carolina's  timber,  the  State's 
largest  cash  crop.  It  left  over  6.5  billion  board 
feet  of  saw  timber  on  the  ground — enough  to 
build  470,000  homes.  For  a  $4.3  billion  indus- 
try, this  sort  of  damage  is  crippling  for  the 
entire  State  economy. 

One  of  my  constituents  said,  "it  looks  like  a 
giant  walked  through  the  forest  and  snapped 
off  trees.  Trees  30  inches  in  diameter  were 
snapped  like  twigs." 

Perhaps  even  more  threatening  is  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  debns  from  the  pine  forest  lit- 
tenng  almost  all  of  the  acreage  in  my  district 
and  across  much  of  the  State.  Right  now  the 
almost  4  million  acres  affected  by  Hurricane 
Hugo  are  a  forest  fire  waiting  to  happen.  The 
path  of  Hugo  is  like  a  powder  keg. 

Yet  unlike  other  crop  producers,  timber 
farmers  have  no  real  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  fall  back  on. 

Congress  enacted  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1989  to  provide  disaster  assistance 
payments  to  farmers  who  suffered  losses  in 
production  due  to  damaging  weather  including 
humcane. 

As  well,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  low  interest  emergency  loans  for  loss  of 
farms  and  equipment. 

But  the  timber  farmer  is  largely  left  to  his 
own  defenses.  This  is  bad  news  for  those 
concerned  about  the  production  and  conser- 
vation of  the  4  million  acres  affected  by  the 
humcane. 

The  legislation  introduced  in  the  Senate 
yesterday,  and  here  In  the  House  today,  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  filling  this  void.  This  bill 
would  establish  an  Emergency  Reforestation 
Program  to  provide  for  the  reforestation  of 
timber  lands  that  are  damaged  by  natural  dis- 
asters. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram to  pay  75  percent  of  reforestation  costs 
for  owners  of  timber  stands  which  suffer  dam- 
ages resulting  from  conditions  which  qualify  as 
a  major  disaster  under  the  Robert  Stafford 
Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  demonstrated  its 
compassion  for  the  timber  farmers  of  South 
Carolina  when  it  passed  H.R.  3482,  legislation 
which  also  sets  up  a  cost-sharing  program  for 
clearing  debris  and  reforestation  and  funds 
this  through  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  [FEMA].  Unfortunately,  this  bill 
did  not  have  adequate  support  in  the  Senate 
to  ensure  passage.  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  will  get 
behind  this  bill  and  H.R.  3482.  The  important 
thing  is  that  legislation  to  clear  debris  and  re- 
forest Hugo  damaged  lands  t)ecomes  law- 
soon.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  cannot 
afford  to  wait. 
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THE  CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Mark  Talisman, 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Federations— and  former  aid  to 
Congressman  Charies  Vanik  recently  returned 
from  yet  another  of  his  many  visits,  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Mr  Talisman's  contributions 
to  Czechoslovakia's  Jewish  community  in- 
clude not  only  the  preservation  of  their  cultur- 
al hentage  through  the  Precious  Legacy  exhib- 
it we  enjoyed  several  years  ago,  but  also  by 
assisting  this  vibrant  part  of  world  Jewry  in  re- 
stonng  past  glones 

Mark's  insights  regarding  the  Czech  Jewish 
community  are  important  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues.  Having  Re- 
turned from  a  visit  with  some  of  the  Jewish 
Community  in  Prague  last  month,  I  can  attest 
to  the  validity  of  Mark  Talisman's  cogent  anal- 
ysis. I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  review,  and  want  to  com- 
mend Mark  for  all  of  his  past  and  continuing 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakian 
Jewry. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Light,  Jan.  17,  1990] 

Czechoslovakia:  The  Liberation  of  a 
Historic  Jewish  Community 

(By  Mark  E,  Talisman) 

Prague.— Nov,  17,  1989,  will  not  only  go 
dowTi  in  history  as  the  date  the  revolution 
came  to  Czechoslovakia,  but  also  as  the  day 
of  liberation  of  the  Czech  Jews.  In  the  fol- 
lowing days,  the  Jewish  community  began 
to  devise  a  course  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  which  had  suppressed 
them. 

The  drama,  which  unfolded  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  towTi  of  FYague,  began  when  40 
Czech  Jews,  young  and  old,  gathered  in  the 
16th  century  Jewish  Towti  Hall,  built  by 
Mordecai  Maisel.  a  great  Jewish  leader  of 
the  times.  They  met  to  air  grievances 
against  the  two  leaders  who  had  been  in- 
stalled with  the  blessings  of  the  Communist 
ministry  of  religion. 

Mordecai  Maisel  would  have  loved  this 
meeting  as  it  unfolded.  Young  people  told  of 
how  they  had  been  spied  upon  and  how 
they  were  denounced  to  the  secret  police  by 
the  general  secretary  of  the  community. 
Older  people  mourned  the  loss  of  their  once 
revered  community,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
a  Kafkaesque  48  months  of  horror  at  the 
hands  of  their  leaders. 

They  formulated  a  manifesto,  which  they 
all  signed,  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  leading 
to  the  kosher  restaurant  in  the  Town  Hall 
for  others  to  read  and  sign.  This  "radical" 
document  demanded  that  these  two  leaders 
resign  at  once.  Before  the  revolution,  in  the 
streets  of  Prague  and  elsew"here  in  the 
Czech  lands,  such  a  bold  document  would 
have  been  unthinkable. 

When  confronted  with  these  demands,  the 
elderly  president.  Heller,  quit  at  once,  but 
the  general  secretary,  FYantisek  Kraus,  defi- 
antly refused.  At  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Jewish  Communities 
of  the  Czech  Lands.  Kraus  was  formally 
presented  with  the  manifesto  calling  for  his 
resignation. 
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Not  only  did  he  not  resign,  but  he  was  pre 
sented  with  a  formal  letter  of  commenda- 
tion by  his  colleagues,  most  of  whom  had 
been  on  the  payroll  of  the  community. 

Kraus  rushed  for  political  sustenance  to 
his  protector,  the  ministry  of  religion. 
There  he  found  the  offices  all  but  deserted. 
When  he  inquired,  he  was  told  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  rapid  change,  he  would 
do  well  to  rush  back  to  the  community,  find 
Dr.  Desidir  Galsky.  the  distinguished 
former  leader  of  the  community  who  had 
been  ousted  for  being  too  honest,  and  beg 
his  forgiveness. 

Kraus  did  that,  but  the  conversation  be- 
tween Dr.  Galsky  and  Kraus,  for  the  time 
being,  will  have  to  remain  unprinted.  The 
young  people  were  elated.  Following  elec- 
tions. Dr.  Galsky  was  returned  to  the  presi- 
dency he  had  so  well  served  before  being 
summarily  removed  in  an  infamous  putsch. 

His  task  now  is  to  unite  the  Czech  Jewish 
community.  Working  with  the  young  rabbi, 
Daniel  Myer,  an  energetic  group  of  devoted 
Jewish  young  people  who  want  to  know  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  and  actively 
and  openly  celebrate  Jewish  life,  and  a  core 
of  older  people  who  have  survived  enormous 
adversity.  Dr.  Galsky  now  will  have  a 
chance  to  help  this  proud  community  grow 
and  prosper  without  interference. 

RESTORING  JEWISH  LIFE 

In  circumstances  like  this,  which  are  being 
repeated  in  locally  unique  ways  throughout 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  will 
have  a  pivotal  role  to  play,  which  will  help 
determine  the  speed  with  which  this  Jewish 
community  succeeds  in  their  quest  for  iden- 
tity and  self-fulfillment.  Under  this  new 
democratically  controlled  regime,  the  JDC 
will  have  easy  access.  Remember,  it  was 
Fragile  where  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  JDC.  Charles  Jordan,  was  assassinated 
in  1968. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  Jewish 
texts  for  all  levels  of  teaching  and  learning. 
It  was  a  samizdat  operation,  proudly  but 
clandestinely  lead  by  Dr.  Galsky.  which  al- 
lowed these  young  Jews  of  Prague  to  sustain 
themselves  with  the  first-time  Czech  trans- 
lations of  great  Hebrew  writings  during  the 
past  regime.  Rashi,  hand-typed,  bound  by 
one  of  their  number,  each  copy  passed 
among  dozens  of  people. 

These  volumes  soon  will  join  other  samiz- 
dat publications  in  the  museum  of  the  City 
of  Prague  so  its  citizens  can  understand  the 
bravery  of  people  who  would  not  be  crushed 
under  the  apparatus  of  oppression,  which 
had  afflicted  the  country  since  1968.  At 
once,  the  Jewish  community  mirrored  and 
reflected  what  was  occurring  in  the  general 
community,  and  many  of  the  young  Jews 
were  straddling  both  worlds  with  great  dig- 
nity and  courage. 

Now,  Dr.  Galsky  is  reformulating  the 
structure  of  this  small  but  vital  Jewish  com- 
munity. There  will  be  vice  presidents  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  array  of  talented 
people. 

There  will  be  outreach  with  Jewish  educa- 
tion, music,  lectures  and  outside  speakers. 
The  Texas  State  Chamt)er  Orchestra  played 
on  the  stage  of  the  16th  century  Town  Hall 
in  December  to  a  packed  audience.  It  was  on 
this  stage  that  Pranz  Kafka  read  his  works 
before  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
printed  and  read  by  others. 

Soon,  five  of  the  great  cantors  of  the 
world  will  come  to  Prague,  as  they  have  to 
other  liberated  Jewish  communities  in  East- 
em  Ehirope.  to  perform  first  for  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Jerusalem  synagogue  and 
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then  in  the  general  community.  This  has 
been  cosponsored  by  the  deputy  prime  min- 
ister. Hromatka.  a  Christian,  who  offered  to 
do  so  when  Dr.  Galsky  met  with  him  to  dis- 
cuss a  range  of  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Hromatka  indicated  he  wanted  to  visit 
Israel  and  asked  Dr.  Galsky  to  seek  details 
when  he  journeys  to  Jerusalem  on  his  first 
visit.  Formerly  travels  were  proscribed  by 
the  government.  Now.  everyone  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  a  passport  and  is  free  to  travel 
without  receiving  government  permission. 

CHANGING  POLITIC.'^L  ORDER 

Newly  elected  president  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. Vaclav  Havel,  appointed  Jiri  Dienstbier 
foreign  minister  upon  his  release  from  polit- 
ical prison.  Dienstbier  is  a  major  supporter 
of  the  need  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel. 

Havel.  Dienstbier  and  their  colleagues  had 
formed  the  Civic  Forum,  which  aided  the 
revolutionary  movement.  Among  the  strong- 
est and  most  impressive  leaders  of  the 
forum  is  Rita  Klimova.  A  Jew  born  in 
Prague,  .she  lived  some  of  her  teen  years  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Klimova  has  been  nominat- 
ed as  the  new  Czechoslovakian  ambassador 
to  Washington. 

A  remarkable  woman.  Klimova  lamented 
that  because  of  the  pressure  of  forming  the 
new  government  and  ensuring  the  president 
actually  would  be  elected  and  inaugurated, 
she  had  for  the  first  time  in  memory  missed 
the  first  night  of  Hanukkah  at  the  Altneus- 
chul. 

On  being  congratulated  on  their  choice  of 
Klimova.  both  Havel  and  Dienstbier  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  her  abilities,  but 
added  her  brilliance  and  force  would  be 
missed  as  they  begin  to  put  the  new  govern- 
ment into  place. 

A  visit  to  the  Lidove  Noviny.  the  newspa- 
per that  was  the  organ  for  Havel  and  his 
colleagues  for  years,  was  of  particular  inter- 
est. The  present  editor-in-chief  and  manag- 
ing editor  were  released  from  jail  only 
weeks  ago  as  the  bureaucracy  moved  slowly 
to  find  them  and  process  the  necessary 
papers.  After  the  revolution,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed reformist  head  of  the  government 
agency,  which  had  previously  banned  this 
once-illegal  newspaper,  was  able  to  approve 
their  release  instantly. 

Lidove  Noviny  was  published  under- 
ground until  the  second  week  in  December 
when  the  first  real  public  edition  appeared 
in  two  colors.  It  has  no  presses  or  offices  of 
its  own.  But  it  has  a  talented  and  bright 
staff  of  journalists,  a  number  of  whom  are 
Jewish,  It  is  housed  for  the  time  being  in 
the  offices  of  the  agricultural  publishing 
house  near  the  statue  of  Wensesclas  where 
the  revolution  began. 

This  serious  newspaper  is  without  comput- 
ers, recording  equipment  or  printing  appara- 
tus. The  telephones  are  dead.  Yet.  the  first 
edition  is  out  and  everyone  is  seen  reading 
it. 

The  editors  talked  with  this  writer  for 
over  three  hours  seeking  information  on  di- 
verse subjects.  They  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Precious  Legacy  exhibition,  an 
extensive  exhibition  of  more  than  350 
Judaic  objects  from  the  Jewish  Museum  of 
Prague.  For  more  than  15  years  I  was  in- 
volved with  the  exhibition,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Project  Judaica  Foundation,  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  exhibition  since 
Czech  newspapers  would  never  have  carried 
stories  about  a  Jewish  exhibition.  More 
than  15  other  countries  wanted  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  were  refused  by  the  Czech  govern- 
ment. Negotiations  currently  are  underway 
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to  revive  aspects  of  the  exhibit  for  display 
in  Israel  and  other  countries. 

The  editors  of  Lidove  Noviny  also  sought 
detailed  history  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment.  At  that  moment,  I  was  able  to 
hand  them  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  former 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik  sent  the  previ- 
ous day  to  President  George  Bush,  request- 
ing the  President  grant  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  new  Czechoslovak  government. 
Sen.  Carl  Levin,  a  recent  visitor  to  Prague, 
will  seek  to  rally  support  for  waiver  of  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  among  his  col- 
leagues who  will  then  press  the  administra- 
tion to  show  our  nation's  support  for  this 
newly  created  democracy. 

The  case  for  waiver  of  the  Jaclcson-Vanik 
Amendment  is  clear.  The  barbed  wire  bor- 
ders between  Czecholsovakia  and  East  and 
West  Germany.  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
down.  Citizens  have  their  passports  and  are 
free  to  travel.  Religious  freedom  is  restored 
and  former  political  prisoners  are  running 
the  country.  By  providing  most  favored 
nation  status  to  this  new  government,  the 
United  States  will  lower  tariffs  on  a  number 
of  dutiable  goods,  thus  handing  much 
needed  hard  currency  to  this  country  whose 
economy  is  in  need  of  urgent  repair.  Havel 
is  not  begging  for  handouts.  He  wants  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  his  country. 

FREEDOM  TAKES  ROOT 

Are  developments  such  as  these  good  or 
bad  for  the  Jewish  community?  Clearly,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  one  concludes,  so  far.  so 
good.  There  is  much  to  be  done  inside  the 
Jewish  community  to  allow  it  to  fully  enjoy 
the  new  freedom. 

As  democracy  begins  to  flourish,  the  Jews 
will  share  in  its  bounty.  As  religious  free- 
dom spreads  above  ground,  so  should  toler- 
ance for  all  religion.  Vigilance  to  assure  this 
is  on  the  minds  of  the  new  ministers. 

As  the  economy  goes  through  the  upheav- 
als of  conversion  to  a  new.  possibly  hybrid, 
form  of  existence,  one  considers  the  impact 
on  the  Jewish  communities  within  the  coun- 
tries undergoing  these  convulsive  changes. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  hopes  are  high  in  the 
Jewish  community  for  full  participation 
alongside  their  fellow  non-Jews.  There  is  no 
fear  of  a  rise  in  anti-Semitism,  and  there  is 
widespread  optimism  in  this  community 
with  a  thousand  years  of  rich,  Jewish  histo- 
ry. For  the  first  time  since  Hitler  crushed 
this  community  in  1938.  they  have  elected 
their  own  president.  The  future  looks 
bright. 

On  Dec.  29,  as  the  winter  dusk  settled  in 
early  and  Shabbat  arrived  in  Prague,  Jews 
from  everywhere  gathered  at  the  Altneus- 
chul  on  Maiselova  Street  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  The  Town  Hall's  bells  chimed  4 
p.m.  as  the  hands  of  the  Roman  and 
Hebrew  clocks  reached  that  place  from  op- 
posite directions. 

It  is  a  tiny  place  with  high  vaulted  ceil- 
ings. A  13th  century  Christian  architect  had 
been  engaged  to  design  this  Jewish  house  of 
prayer  having  done  a  credible  job  on  St. 
Agnes'  church  and  convent  nearby.  The 
building  profile  had  to  be  lower  than  the 
nearby  church,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
Christian  sensibilities,  so  he  sunk  the  vesti- 
bule lower  than  street  level. 

This  thoughtful  architect  knew  it  would 
be  wrong  for  the  Jew  praying  there  to  look 
up  to  the  Gothic  vaulted  ceiling  and  see  the 
traditional  four  spines  joined  at  the  top  of 
the  vault  thus  forming  a  cross,  so  he  added 
a  fifth  spine. 


We  entered  the  Altneuschul  on  this  spe- 
cial night,  the  last  Shabbat  of  the  year,  the 
eighth  night  of  Hanukkah,  walked  down  the 
five  steps  into  the  vestibule  under  the  arch 
of  the  Gothic  doorway  into  the  beautifully 
serene  chamber  of  prayer.  The  crimson 
satin  banner  of  the  Czech  Jews  stretched 
across  the  side  of  the  intricate  forged  iron 
gratework.  In  the  center  of  the  banner  was 
the  Mogen  David  with  its  unique  Swedish 
military  cap.  which  was  awarded  to  the  Jews 
of  league  for  defending  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia against  the  invading  Swedish  hordes  in 
the  17th  century. 

All  was  ready  for  the  mincha  and  ma'ariv 
services.  Here,  they  are  traditionally  short- 
ened in  deference  to  the  elderly  in  the  com- 
munity. Cantor  Feurlichfs  voice  rose  in- 
stantly to  the  highest  point  in  the  ceiling 
and  descended  upon  us.  Each  candle  was 
lighted  on  the  16th  century  menorah  as 
young  and  old  were  called  to  light  a  candle 
until  all  eight  were  ablaze. 

This  was  the  first  Hanukkah  in  freedom 
under  a  president  elected  and  installed  only 
hours  before.  This  was  the  same  president 
who  had  issued  a  personal  invitation  to  the 
new  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Communities  of  the  Czech  Lands  to  witness 
his  swearing  in. 

At  a  break  in  the  service,  a  .special  prayer 
was  chanted  in  Hebrew  and  Czech  for  the 
health  and  success  of  the  new  president  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Then  Dr.  Galsky  read  a 
letter  he  was  sending,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  community,  wishing  the  president 
success  and  pledging  him  and  his  govern- 
ment support  in  every  way.  A  representative 
of  the  government  was  present  to  receive 
these  greetings  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
president. 

As  we  left  the  Altneu.schul.  we  hugged 
each  other,  cognizant  of  the  power  of  the 
day  and  evenings  events  in  both  the  coun- 
try's history  and  that  of  thi.s  Jewish  commu- 
nity. Glancing  back.  I  .saw  a  luminescent 
glow  over  the  prayer  bench  of  the  great  ma- 
haral.  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Bezalel.  as  once 
again  he  appeared  to  watch  over  his  flock  in 
their  new  freedom. 

It  is  clear  all  eyes  will  continue  to  focus  on 
developments  along  Maiselova  Street  in 
Prague  to  see  how  freedom  takes  root  once 
again  in  this  unique  Jewish  community. 


THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
AND  THE  ABESS  AWARD 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith  is  one  of 
America's  oldest  human  relations  agencies 
Since  Its  founding  in  1913.  it  has  dedicated 
itself  to  translating  the  American  hentage  of 
democratic  ideals  into  a  way  of  life  for  all  citi- 
zens. It  IS  an  organization  which  strives  to 
foster  improved  understanding  between  all 
peoples  of  the  globe 

Each  year,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  presents  the  Leonard  L  Abess 
Award  which  publicly  recognizes  outstanding 
endeavors  of  individuals  or  organizations.  The 
award  symbolizes  enhancements  toward 
better  human  relations  as  well  as  contributing 
substantially  to  the  welfare  of  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Febmary  22,  1990,  a  luncheon  will  be 
held  at  Miami's  Omni  International  Hotel  to 
acknowledge  this  year's  recipients:  Georgia 
Jones  Ayers  and  Representative  Elaine 
Gordon.  Georgia  Jones  Ayers  is  the  founder 
and  executive  director  of  the  Alternative  Pro- 
grams, Inc.,  a  community  agency  dedicated  to 
providing  the  courts  with  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration for  offenders  A  grass-roots  commu- 
nity activist,  Georgia  Jones  Ayers  has  dedicat- 
ed her  lifetime  of  community  service  to  turning 
youthful  offenders  away  from  cnminal  behav- 
ior and  towards  constructive  and  productive 
lives. 

Representative  Elaine  Gordon  is  an  effec- 
tive legislator  in  Flonda's  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  human  nghts  issues.  As  one  of  the 
pnme  sponsors.  Representative  Gordon  was 
successful  in  enacting  the  1989  Florida  Hates 
Cnme  Act,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
toughest  bias  cnmes  legislation  In  the  United 
States. 

Through  the  hard  work  and  creative  efforts 
of  these  distinguished  individuals,  we  are  one 
step  closer  toward  unification  of  a  better  soci- 
ety. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  O. 
LIGHTHIZER 


JAMES 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
nse  today  to  salute  the  Honorable  O.  James 
Lighthlzer.  whose  7  years  as  Anne  Arundel 
County  executive  have  been  remarkable  for 
enactment  of  enlightened  policies  providing 
public  support  for  cultural  amenities.  Under- 
standing that  nurtunng  arts,  sciences,  and  hu- 
manities in  the  community  provides  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  understand  our  past  and 
build  our  future,  he  has  enhanced  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  citizens 

This  leadership  has  led  arts  and  culture  to 
flourish  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  enabling  the 
county  residents  to  expenence  quality  cultural 
activities  that  are  available  close  to  home, 
either  for  free  or  at  an  affordable  pnce 

Programs  are  provided  by  community  arts 
grants,  community  concert  grants,  the  depart- 
ment of  recreation  and  parks,  the  office  on 
aging,  community  promotions  grants  and  the 
active  arts  in  schools  program. 

Community  arts  grants  support  30  local  or- 
ganizations from  Historic  Annapolis  and  the 
Annapolis  Symphony,  to  the  writer's  pro|ect  at 
Jessup  Prison  and  the  Ballet  Theater  of  An- 
napolis The  Maryland  Hall  for  the  Creative 
Arts  in  Annapolis,  a  center  for  arts  activities,  is 
a  tribute  to  the  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment, the  board  of  education,  artists,  and 
preservationists.  Jim  Lighthizer  also  supported 
Maryland  Hall  with  generous,  annual  grants 
These  grants  enabled  two  gallenes,  an  audito- 
rium, and  studio  spaces  to  be  provided  for  cul- 
tural ennchment.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren visit  there  to  gam  their  first  experience 
on  the  violin,  the  piano,  or  at  the  ballet  barre: 
many  of  these  children  are  on  scholarships 
underwritten  in  part  by  county  support. 
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Jim  has  been  a  leader,  supporting  rnajor  in- 
stitutions within  the  region  such  as  the  Balti- 
more Symphony,  the  National  Aquarium,  the 
Baltimore  Science  Center  and  the  Walters  Act 
Gallery.  This  support  comes  from  community 
promotions  grants  and  is  a  model  for  the  Bal- 
timore region 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  are  fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  leadership  for  the  past  7  years.  His  poli- 
cies will  keep  a  bright  light  glowing  into  the 
21st  century,  enabling  our  children,  our  grand- 
children and  future  generations  to  benefit  from 
Jim's  humane  and  caring  attitude  toward  com- 
munity cultural  responsibilities 

It  IS  a  privilege  to  |0in  with  my  fellow  citizens 
to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  O.  Jan>es 
Lighthizer,  and  all  good  wishes  for  the  future. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
HARVEY  FEIT 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  respected  journalists  in  south- 
ern California,  Harvey  Feit  of  San  Bernardino. 
Harvey  recently  retired  as  political  editor  of 
the  San  Bernadino  County  Sun  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career 

Harvey  has  long  been  recognized  by  many 
as  a  shrewd  observer  of  San  Bernardino 
County's  changing  political  scene.  In  all  his 
years,  however,  he  has  never  really  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  gift  that  sets  him  apart  from 
other  reporters,  namely,  his  innate  ability  to 
sense  shifting  political  winds  Time  and  time 
again,  Harvey  has  been  way  ahead  of  the 
crowd  in  anticipating  the  unanticipated  in  poli- 
tics While  common  sense  would  often  sug- 
gest the  obvious.  Harvey  could  see  otherwise 

Harvey  Feit  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  spent  his  early  career  working 
for  newspapers  in  Sycamore.  IL  and  Aber- 
deen. WA  tiefore  moving  to  San  Bernardino 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sun-Telegram  in 
1956  serving  as  staff  wnter.  copy  editor,  and 
night  city  editor  before  he  began  covenng  city 
hall  and  county  government  in  1960.  Harvey 
was  promoted  to  political  editor  in  1 968 

Now  that  he  has  left  reporting,  Harvey  will 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  his  wife.  Laura, 
and  focus  upon  his  love  of  skiing  and  tennis 
He  claims  to  his  fnends  that  he  plans  to  de- 
velop his  topspin  As  a  politician  who  has 
seen  Harvey  Feit  lob  a  few  volleys  over  the 
last  22  years.  I  can  attest  to  his  fairness  and 
accuracy  In  all  that  time,  i  never  once  saw 
Harvey  Feit — one  of  our  finest  in  the  fourth 
estate— ever  hit  out  of  bounds 
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THE  NEED  TO  CURB  ARBITRARY 
■MEDIGAP-  INSURANCE  IN- 
CREASES 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  you  are  aware.  I 
am  sure,  that  rnany  insurance  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  are  seeking 
price  increases  for  'heir  insurance  plans  which 
supplement  Medicare  Such  insurance  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Medigap  insurance  A 
recent  national  survey  of  State  insurance  de- 
partments by  my  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  found  that  many  of  the  in- 
creases that  will  be  gomg  into  effect  are  un- 
warranted and  in  many  instances  not  reviewed 
by  State  insurance  regulators  before  they  go 
into  effect 

Noting  increasing  expressions  of  concern 
from  senior  citizens  across  the  country  regard- 
ing expected  Medigap  insurance  rate  in- 
creases, I  called  upon  my  subcommittee  to 
undertake  a  national  sun/ey  We  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  dramatic  hikes  many 
insurance  companies  demanded  m  1989  and 
are  seeking  again  in  1990  for  their  Medigap 
policies.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  my  colleagues  review 
a  copy  of  the  summary  of  our  subcommittee 
survey  You  will  note  that  in  1989,  when  we 
expected  the  cost  of  Medigap  insurance  poli- 
cies to  go  down  because  of  increased  Medi- 
care catastrophic  benefits,  many  policies 
upped  their  premiums  by  over  100  percent 
We  also  learned  that,  because  of  long  waiting 
penods  that  precede  the  start  of  coverage 
under  many  Medigap  plans  for  pre-existing 
conditions,  seniors  dare  not  switch  plans 
They  don't  want  to  nsk  becoming  ii:  during  the 
waiting  penod  or  to  postpone  treatment  for 
current  illnesses.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, they  are  virtually  trapped  in  one  policy 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  companies  who 
market  those  policies  and  who.  with  httle  or  no 
supervision  from  the  States,  set  the  premium 
rates 

These  increases  have  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  29  million 
older  Amencans  Consider  the  plight  of  one 
elderly  Cleveland.  OH.  widow  who  told  our 
subcommittee  last  week  how  her  husband  of 
52  years  committed  suicide  in  order  to  not 
leave  her  impovenshed  due  to  his  uncovered 
medical  expenses  which  were  draining  all  their 
resources.  At  age  72  she  was  forced  to  go  to 
work  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  pay  for  an- 
ticipated insurance  increases. 

In  addition,  my  subcommittee  was  surprised 
that  many  States  have  no  formal  mechanism 
for  reviewing  or  approving  premium  increases 
Unlike  public  utilities,  which  must  show  |ust 
cause  for  rate  hikes,  the  insurance  companies 
in  many  States  call  their  own  shots  There  is 
limited  statutory  authority  to  deny  them  insur- 
ance rate  increases.  Only  16  States  require 
that  requests  for  group  Medigap  premium  in- 
creases, no  matter  how  large,  be  reviewed 
and  approved  pnor  to  their  taking  effect  Over 
a  quarter  of  the  States  do  not  require  prior  ap- 
proval and  review  of  individual  policy  premium 
increases. 
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Lastly,  most  Medigap  policies  do  not  pro- 
vide seniors  with  a  good  rate  of  return  on  their 
investment  While  Medicare  pays  out  98  per- 
cent of  every  dollar  it  spends  in  benefits — 2 
percent  goes  for  administrative  costs — Feder- 
al law  sets  targets  of  only  60  percent  for  indi- 
vidual Medigap  policies  and  75  percent  for 
group  policies  Many  policies  do  not  meet 
these  minimums,  with  some  paying  out  as 
little  as  8  percent  of  premiums  received  back 
in  benefits   This  should  be  changed 

Today,  I  am  introducing,  together  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  Mary  Rose 
Dakar.  H  R  3959  a  bill  referred  to  as  the 
Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance  Reform  Act 
of  1990.  which  would  protect  senior  citizens 
from  unwarranted  insurance  rate  increases  by: 

Requiring  prior  approval  of  all  Medigap  in- 
surance rate  increases  which  exceed  the  rate 
of  growlh  expected  for  Medicare, 

Establishing  a  minimum  national  pnor  review 
process  which  would  require  documentation 
by  the  insurer  of  the  need  for  the  rate  in- 
crease, holding  at  least  one  public  hearing  at 
which  seniors  and  the  insurers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  present  their  views,  and  the  finding 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  that  the  rate 
increase  is  reasonable  and  is  not  excessive. 
inadequate  or  unfairly  discriminatory; 

Providing  seniors,  upon  request,  a  )ustifica- 
tion  for  the  proposed  rate  increase  in  wnting. 

Mandating  an  increase  m  Federal  minimum 
loss-ratio  for  Medigap  policies  from  60  percent 
to  70  percent  tor  individual  plans  and  from  75 
percent  to  80  percent  for  group  plans:  and 

Requinng  State  Insurance  Departments  to 
maintain  and  make  available  to  senior  citizen 
consumers  a  listing  of  loss  ratios— an  indica- 
tor of  economic  worth— on  all  Medigap  insur- 
ance plans  offered  for  sale  within  the  State. 

The  Medicare  Supplemental  Insurance 
Reform  Act  of  1990.  which  would  become  ef- 
fective for  all  policies  sold  on  or  after  January 
1.  1991.  IS  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

If  we  in  the  United  States  are  to  continue 
with  our  current  form  of  health  care,  which  is 
a  blend  of  public  and  private  insurance,  we 
must  provide  consumers  better  protection.  At 
least  we  can  require  companies  to  provide 
adequate  lustification  for  their  rate  increases 
and  require  that  they  provide  an  adequate 
return  on  their  policies 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jOin  me  in  support 
of  this  important  consumer  reform  measure 
and  commend  it  to  your  consideration.  I  insert 
my  subcommittee  survey  to  be  included  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Highlights  of  the  Subcommittee  Survey 

In  order  to  determine  on  a  national  basis 
the  degree  to  which  .senior  citizens  have 
been  and  will  be  effected  by  changes  in  the 
costs  of  their  private  supplemental  cover- 
age, the  subcommittee  undertook  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  the  entity  within  each  of 
the  50  State  governments  whose  responsibil- 
ity IS  to  regulate  the  sale  of  insurance.  Ap- 
propriate officials  in  each  Stale  Department 
of  Insurance  were  asked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  recent  and  approved 
changes  in  the  cost  of  Medigap  insurance 
and  the  scope  of  regulation  of  these  rates  by 
the  Slates.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  this  survey.  The  summary  is 
based  on  responses  from  44  Stales. 

The  first  question  asked  of  Stale  insur- 
ance regulators  was,    "What  was  Ihe  range 
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of  rate  changes  in  Medigap  insurance  poli- 
cies in  your  Stale  in  1989?"  It  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  Congressional,  consum.er  and 
insurance  industry  experts  that  with  the  im- 
plementation of  increased  ■catastrophic" 
benefits  beginning  January  1,  1989,  includ- 
ing fully  paying  for  long  hospital  slays  and 
limiting  the  number  of  hospital  deductibles 
to  one  per  year,  that  the  cost  of  private  in- 
surance plans  which  help  fill  in  the  gaps  of 
Medicare  coverage  would  decrease.  In  fact. 
It  was  hoped  that  seniors  would  be  able  to 
u.se  some  of  the  savings  they  would  realize 
in  the  Medigap  premiums  to  help  pay  for 
any  additional  costs  they  might  incur  as  the 
result  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act.  Contrary  to  this  belief  and  hope, 
the  Subcommittee  survey  reveals  that  in 
most  instances  the  cost  of  Medigap  insur- 
ance increased  in  1989.  Shockingly,  despite 
the  new  Medicare  coverage,  the  States  re- 
ported that  increases  in  policy  costs  of  up  to 
133  percent.  As  Table  I.  on  the  following 
page  reveals,  every  State  reported  increases 
in  the  cost  of  at  least  some  of  the  Medigap 
policies  sold  there.  Maximum  increases 
ranged  from  10  percent  in  Massachusetts  to 
133  percent  in  Arizona.  19  of  the  35.  or  well 
over  half  of  the  States  which  provided  a  re- 
sponse to  this  question,  indicated  that  Medi- 
gap prices  increased  up  to  35  percent  or 
more.  Interestingly.  States  with  largest 
number  of  elderly  residents  were  home  to 
some  of  the  largest  increases.  For  example, 
in  New  York  some  seniors  were  required  to 
pay  62  percent  more  for  the  Medigap  insur- 
ance. Some  seniors  in  Florida  and  California 
encountered  premium  increases  of  50  per- 
cent or  more. 

The  .second  question  put  to  State  regula- 
tors was.  What  is  the  range  of  rate  changes 
for  Medigap  policies  in  your  State  for 
1990?  '  It  was  again  expected  that  costs  of 
Medigap  insurance  would  decrease  in  1990 
as  the  Medicare  catastrophic  insurance  ben- 
efits were  further  put  into  effect.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question.  State  officials  uni- 
formly staled  that  most  insurance  compa- 
nies had  not  filed  their  1990  rales  because 
of  the  uncertainly  surrounding  the  status  of 
the  Medicare  catastrophic  program.  Howev- 
er, the  regulators  indicated  that  the  majori- 
ty of  companies  that  have  filed  with  or  have 
indicated  to  the  Stales,  requested  rate  in- 
creases irregardless  of  the  fate  of  the  cata- 
strophic program.  The  only  difference,  the 
Slates  said,  would  be  in  the  size  of  such  an 
increase.  For  example,  the  major  insurer  in 
Massachusetts  had  requested  a  33  percent 
increase  for  1990  assuming  that  catastroph- 
ic benefits  would  continue.  This  company 
has  now  indicated  they  will  request  an  addi- 
tional 44  percent  increase  if  catastrophic 
benefits  are  repealed. 

TABLE  I  -1989  INCREASES  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  MEDIGAP 
POLICIES 
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TABLE  1-1989  INCREASES  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  MEDIGAP 
POLICIES— Continued 


Sl3le 


Perceni38e 
inaease 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Anwna 

Arkansas 

Calitoinia 

Cokxado 

LonnKticuI 

[)«ia«3re 

Flofida 

Gewgia 

Hawaii 

Idatw 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


H/A 

'.  ttp  to  133 
Up  To  20. 

.  UpT«7S. 

.  U»  r«  15. 

.  Up  To  20. 
Up  T«  14. 

.  Up  To  50 

.H/A. 

!  Up  To  20 

.  Up  To  40 

'.  Up  To  ID. 
Up  To  52. 


Stale 

Pefcentagt 

incrust 

fenlucliy          

Louisiana          ..,.„ _ 

Maw             _    _ 

Marylano 

Mass3c^usfrts 

Michigan                             „.,.^.. 

Minni»snl3              ,. ,.,...,..,..,. ,,. 

.  Up  To  75 

Up  To  17  3 
-     Up  To  10 
Up  To  27 
Up  To  25 

Mississw       ...„ _ „ _ 

Missouri          „ _ _ 

Montana         , 

Up  To  75 
.     Up  To  120 

Z..  Up  To  12. 

Nevada           „ 

Up  To  75 
Up  To  10 
Up  To  43 

*IM   MPlJrf^ 

Sp*  Vnri            .,       

Nnrn  fjiri-iiin;!      _ 

Up  To  62 

Nort!-'  Dakota  

nkutvini.1                       

HfPgnn                                       , 

'..'.    Up  To  33 
.  N/A. 

upToeo 

PMnsylvania                ,,            _,„ , 

I!^frtp  Idand         „    .  .  ...    

.    Up  To  30 

Scuin  Canjima  ..... 

SoolH  Dakota   

.     Up  To  15 
.     Up  To  15 
. .  Up  To  75 

Ie<a^ 

Ulan ,.„. 

..  Up  To  30 

Vermont                                 ..„ _ 

Vitginca                                : 

Washington         „ 

Up  To  12 

Up  To  35 

.    Up  To  10 

l*est  Virginia  

Wisconsin        ...„„ 

Wvoming           „ 

Di-»:'  of  Columtia 

.     Up  To  18 
..    Up  To  11 

"1  Up  To  55 
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TABLE  II -DOES  THE  STATE  REQUIRE  THAT  MEDIGAP 
PREMIUM  INCREASES  BE  FORMALLY  APPROVED  BEFORE 
GOING  INTO  EFFECT'-Continuecl 


I  For  Blue  Cross  Plans  witicli  make  up  SC-Wt  o(  market  Otiiet  poliaes 
had  larger  increases  but  figures  not  available  * 

TABLE  II -DOES  THE  STATE  REQUIRE  THAT  MEDIGAP 
PREMIUM  INCREASES  BE  FORMALLY  APPROVED  BEFORE 
GOING  INTO  EFFECT' 


SUle 

Individual         Group 
polKies         policies 

Yes     No    Yes      No 

Alabama 

Alaska „„„    .   

Aii.-ona 

Arkjn-La^                ,  „                 

-..     X "X 

7IZIZZZ7''TZZ.ZZ. -x 

rjlifnrnis 

X                  "X 

r/*yjiv,              , .  „             . .    . 

,  X            X 

Connecticu"      „.„„„„„ 

Dplawaie             

Florida   

Georgia . ... 

X.,         X      .„, 

.      X  ..           X - 

_...     ...    ~„      X.           X-      .. 

X X 

Hawaii 

Idaho    

~I"I~ZZZIZ"~x"II     it 

Illinois 

Indiana...          

IniKj 

—      X.. —    X 

.      X. _. X 

„.... X            X 

kenliicky              

X  .    ...        «« 

%               X 

Maryland               , 

X           *x 

Massachusetts  

Michigan        _    

Minnesota        „. 

„ X X 

..     X «x 

X »x 

X X 

Ill 

.     X... x». 

-.    X.......       X 

Nwarta                  

New  Hampshire ..  „_„ .. 

X             X 

New  Jersey      _._., 

...      X........    X 

.„ X.... 'X 

New  York         

X 'X 

North  Carolina         . . , ..., 

Nralh  naknta 

.„     X n 

nhm ,,,, 

.,     ■  X  ,, n 

nklahnma 

_ __     ...    _     _.     X, X 

Oregon „ 

„ X n 

Rhm*  Island 

X    .  .      X 

<^ith  fjirnlina                      

X    »X 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee 

Tpias     

X X 

X X 

„ „. X »x 

Utah 

X            X  . 

Vwinnnl 

Virginia               

_  :       X X 

X »x 

Washington       

X                      X 

X             X 

.        «             « 

Wyoming 

District  ol  ColumDia 

X 'X 

X X 

SMr 


Individual 
policies 


Group 
policies 


Yes     No     Yes      No 


Total 


32     12     16 


I  A  limited  ntunbei  ol  jfoup  policies  are  reviewed 
'Group  Medigap  potdes  do  not  even  have  tc  i*  iinlormj  the  State  ol 
changes  m  premiums  ( 1 5  States 

The  third  and  fourth  questions  put  to  the 
States  pertained  to  the  degree  to  which  Me- 
digap rates  and  rate  changes  are  scrutinized. 
The  Stales  reported  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  largely  free  to  decide  what 
rates  they  wish  to  charge.  As  is  reflected  in 
Table  II.  nearly  two  thirds  (28  of  44)  of  the 
Slates  do  not  require  that  changes  in  rales 
for  group  Medigap  insurance  (that  sold  to  a 
group  of  people,  such  as  members  of  a  busi- 
ness or  organization)  be  approved  prior  to 
their  going  into  effect.  In  addition,  over  a 
third  of  the  Slates  do  not  even  require 
group  policies  to  file  their  rates  and  rate 
changes  with  the  State.  Over  a  quarter  (12 
of  44)  of  the  Slates  reported  that  rates  for 
individual  Medigap  policies  do  not  have  to 
be  approved  before  they  go  into  effect.  Sev- 
eral Stales,  including  Alabama  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  even  require  that 
rate  changes  be  filed  with  the  State. 

INTERESTING  COMMENTS  EHOM  THE  STATES 

A  State  regulator  in  Florida,  expressing 
the  frustration  of  many  Stale  officials  in 
States  that  are  required  to  review  and  ap- 
prove rates  over  the  uncertain  nature  of  cat- 
astrophic and  how  Medigap  policies  will 
have  to  change.  He  told  the  Subcommittee. 
"It's  just  a  big  mess  now  and  it  will  be  an 
absolute  nightmare." 

An  Insurance  Department  official  in 
Washington  State  told  the  Subcommittee  of 
that  even  those  Stales  which  do  require 
prior  approval  of  rate  increases  rarely  ever 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it  when  they  have  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  an  increase  is 
justified." 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BREAST 
CANCER  ORGANIZATIONS  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  3880 


=Z    X        HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  date,  over  71 
Members  of  the  House  have  sponsored  FH.R 
3880,  the  Medicare  Benefit  Improvements  Act 
of  1990. 

The  bill  would  provide  new  mammography, 
hospice,  home  health,  and  respite  care  bene- 
fits to  the  Medicare  program. 

The  bill  IS  endorsed  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Breast  Cancer  Organizations.  Following  is 
their  letter  which  helps  explain  the  importance 
of  this  legislation: 

January  18.  1990. 
Hon.  FoRTNEY  P.  Stark. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Stark:  We  have  been 
informed  that  you  and  Congressmen  Gradi- 
son  and  Waxman  plan  to  introduce  The 
Medicare  Benefit  Improvements  Act  of  1990 
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in  the  second  session  of  the  101st  Congress. 
legislation  that  would  provide  Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  screening  mammography. 
The  National  Alliance  of  Breast  Cancer  Or- 
ganizations and  our  180  member  organiza- 
tions across  the  country  wish  to  extend  our 
congratulations,  and  our  support. 

As  you  know,  breast  cancer  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  United  States, 
striking  one  out  of  ten  women.  It  is  the 
most  conxmon  form  of  cancer  among 
women,  and  until  1986.  it  was  the  leading 
cause  of  death  from  cancer  in  women.  In 
1989.  there  were  an  estimated  143,000  new 
cases  of  breast  cancer.  Last  year,  approxi- 
mately 43.000  American  women  died  from 
the  disease,  the  majority  of  them  over  55 
years  of  age.  The  premature  death  of  a 
women  from  cancer  is  always  tragic.  Yet  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  all  is  that  many  of  these 
deaths  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
cancer  has  been  detected  earlier. 

We  have  the  technology  to  detest  breast 
cancer  when  it  is  still  in  its  very  early 
stages.  Mammography  is  a  highly  safe  and 
reliable  procedure  which  can  detect  tumors 
before  ihey  can  be  fell— when  the  chances 
of  cure  are  over  90'~t.  Yet  very  few  women 
undergo  regular  mammography  screening, 
and  currently,  many  insurance  policies  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  mammography  for 
screening  purposes. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  scientists  have 
known  that  diagnosing  and  treating  a  breast 
malignancy  when  it  is  preclinical  (micro- 
scopic) and  non-palpable  (loo  small  to  be 
felt)  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
female  citizens.  A  randomized  screening  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  New  York  in  the  1960s  proved  that 
the  10-year  death  rates  of  women  older  than 
50  who  were  diagnosed  to  have  breast 
cancer  after  being  examined  by  mammogra- 
phy and  a  clinical  examination,  were  more 
than  SO'^f  lower  than  those  of  women  who 
were  examined  but  not  mammographed.  In 
November  1987.  tiiese  life-saving  benefits  of 
mammography  were  described  by  Dr. 
Myron  Moscowitz.  director  of  a  screening 
center  in  Cincinnati,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

If  these  life-saving  t>enefits  of  mammogra- 
phy have  already  been  proven,  why  are 
about  50'"f  of  new  patients  diagnosed  ajter 
the  cancer  has  already  spread?  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  several  polls  conduct- 
ed by  the  American  Cancer  Sixtiely  and  the 
American  College  of  Radiology.  Most  doc- 
tors are  reluctant  to  order  mammography 
because  of  its  cost  las  high  as  $200),  while 
radiologists— the  specialists  who  interpret 
mammograms— argue  that  dedicated  equip- 
ment, the  salaries  of  trained  and  certified 
technologists,  supplies  and  overhead  are  the 
same,  whether  they  do  one  mammographic 
examination  each  day  or  50.  It  is  a  proverbi- 
al vicious  circle:  women  are  not  being  re- 
ferred for  mammography  because  of  its 
high  cost:  the  reason  the  examination  is  so 
expensive  is  that  too  few  women  are  being 
screened. 

Cost  containment  is  the  argument  which 
can  defeat  proposed  mandatory  coverage  for 
breast  screening,  even  though  this  is  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy:  it  costs 
many  more  taxpayers'  dollars  to  treat  ad- 
vanced breast  cancer  than  it  does  to  detect 
the  disease  by  mammography  screening 
before  it  has  spread.  Of  course,  no  dollar 
value  can  be  put  on  the  pain,  suffering  and 
premature  death  that  inevitably  follow  a  di- 
agnosis of  advanced  breast  cancer.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  all  insurers  cover 
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ih>'  cost  of  this  screening  that  can  detect  po- 
tentially fatal  disease  when  it  '.^  early,  and 
most  likely  to  be  cured. 

SavinKS  will  not  be  seen  imm>-diately.  how 
ever,  because  more  women  will  be  diagnosed 
with  advanced  disease  and  will  need  more 
expensive  treatments,  longer  ririspital  stays, 
etc.  A  1988  report  from  the  Congress'  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  has  also  pointed 
out  chat  a  comprehensive  screening  pro- 
gram will  probably  increase  Medicare  costs 
because  of  false  positive"  diagnoses.  What 
should  be  clear  to  insurers,  however,  is  that 
higher  initial  expenses  will  drop  as  the 
.screened  women  are  diagnosed  with  early 
breast  cancer  that  requiret.  far  less  treat- 
ment—therefore, far  lower  bills. 

The  first  legislation  to  help  women  afford 
annual  mammography  w;v&  enacted  by  the 
state  of  Maryland  in  1986  Since  then,  even 
more  comprehensive  mammography  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  in  twenty  five  other 
states,  the  result  in  part  of  assistance  given 
by  NABCO.  We  would  i>ke  to  see  the  Medi- 
care program  loin  in  th's  pioneering  legisla- 
tion until  a  federal  law  ran  provide  the  com- 
prehensive health  care  all  American  women 
need 

Breast  cancer  has  become  a  political  issue 
m  the  United  States.  Women  compose  more 
than  half  of  the  U.S.  population,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  our  representatives  to 
do  whatever  they  can  to  help  us. 

No  woman  should  have  to  experience  the 
devastating  effects  of  breast  cancer  simply 
because  she  could  not  afford  to  have  a  rou- 
tine screeninii  procedure.  Medicare  reim- 
bursement of  annual  screening  by  mammog- 
raphy would  represent  substantial  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Amy  J.  SCHIFFMAN. 

Administrative  Director. 
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pleased  to  |Oin  with  me  in  this  well-deserved 
tnbute 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SEVERNA 
PARK  YMCA  SWIMMERS 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  M.ARYL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  Day  tnbute  to  a  very  special 
group  of  young  people  m  my  district,  the  Se- 
verna  Park  YMCA  swimmers,  m  recognition 
for  their  total  dedication  and  commitment  to 
the  sport-  This  is  reflected  by  their  last  12 
years  of  competition  in  YMCA  dual  meets,  m 
which  they  have  not  had  a  single  loss 

The  Severna  Park  YMCA  swim  club,  which 
IS  more  commonly  referred  to  in  their  region 
as  SPY.  onginated  m  1976  and  participates  in 
the  Chesapeake/ Potomac  Swimming  League 
SPY  IS  compnsed  of  160  enthusiastic  youths 
ranging  in  age  from  5  to  18,  whose  devotion 
to  their  sport  often  requires  them  to  practice 
from  3  to  5  days  a  week  in  the  earliest  hours 
of  the  morning.  This  hard  work  has  paid  off 
They've  remained  league  champions  for  1 2 
years  in  a  row:  served  as  YMCA  Southern  Dis- 
tnct  Champions;  and  sent  over  100  qualifiers 
to  the  YMCA  National  Championships  in  Or- 
lando, FL,  each  year 

It  IS  with  great  pride  that  i  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Severna  Park  Swim  Club 
and  e)rtend  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
success.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  AND 
CHANGES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary has  been  celebrated  as  Black  History 
Month  since  1976,  but  the  origins  of  this  event 
date  back  to  1926.  when  Dr  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son set  aside  a  special  penod  of  time  m  Feb- 
ruary to  recognize  the  heritage,  achievements, 
and  contnbutions  of  black  Americans  Al- 
though if  is  coincidence  that  major  changes 
wee  announced  in  South  Afnca  earlier  in  this 
same  month  in  1990.  I  believe  there  are  some 
lessons  that  should  be  drawn  from  these  two 
events 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitudp  to 
House  Maprity  Whip  William  Gray  and  fne 
rest  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
staying  the  course  on  sanctions  and  on  keep- 
ing up  the  pressure  on  the  racist  government 
that  rules  South  Afnca  like  a  police  state 
Sanctions  do  work  But  courage  can  be  a 
lonely  companion,  and  without  the  resolve  of 
the  caucus.  I  doubt  we  would  have  seen  any 
changes. 

In  addition  to  exerting  economic  pressure. 
U.S.  sanctions  also  sent  a  message  of  hope 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  that 
the  world's  most  powerful  democracy  was  on 
the  side  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  Hope 
IS  a  powerful  ally,  and  amidst  all  the  turmoil  in 
that  troubled  nation.  United  States  sanctions 
proclaimed  loud  and  clear  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom  would  not  be  in  vain 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned,  and  this 
one  IS  from  the  civil  rights  movement  here  in 
this  country,  is  that  we  should  never  settle  for 
anything  less  than  what  justice  and  equality 
demand  While  we  are  pleased  with  the  legal- 
ization of  opposition  political  parties  in  South 
Africa,  and  by  the  promise  to  release  Nelson 
Mandela  a  long,  long  road  lies  ahead  for 
South  Africa  and  its  people  We  must  redou- 
ble our  efforts  until  a  true  and  full  democracy 
IS  established  m  South  Africa  and  until  each 
and  every  person  has  the  right  to  participate 
in  that  democracy  We  must  not  be  content 
with  this  month's  developments  when  the  ob- 
scenity known  as  apartheid  remains  in  place 
We  must  not  sit  still  while  human  beings  are 
still  graded  like  cattle  depending  on  the  color 
of  their  skin  And  we  must  not  applaud  the  ac- 
tions of  the  South  African  Government,  be- 
cause It  has  only  demonstrated  the  barest 
glimmer  of  the  true  proportion  of  what  it  still 
owes  its  own  people  and  what  it  still  owes  hu- 
manity for  Its  racial  policies  of  the  last  century 

Here  at  home,  we  must  resist  any  attempt 
by  the  Bush  administration  to  abolish  or 
weaken  U  S  sanctions  We  must  maintain  the 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Government, 
and  we  must  not  send  them  misleading  sig- 
nals that  anything  less  than  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  apartheid  is  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  of  America 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  when  Black 
History  Month  is  celebrated  a  100  years  from 
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now,  the  events  of  February  1990  were  seen 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  apartheid.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  history  showed  that  the 
United  States  had  the  courage  to  remain 
steadfast  m  its  opposition  to  racist  police 
states  and  to  anything  less  than  full  and  com- 
plete democracy  m  South  Africa 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASIAN  AMERICANS 
FOR  EQUALITY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  GREEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  the  Asian  Americans  for  Equality 
[AAFE]  upon  the  occasion  of  its  annual  Chi- 
nese New  Year  celebration. 

For  over  15  years.  AAFE  has  provided  the 
Chinatown  community  with  immigration  assist- 
ance, English  language  classes,  neighborhood 
crime  prevention,  food  distribution,  tenant  as- 
sistance, and  housing  relocation  AAFE  has 
successfully  fought  to  maintain  and  create 
low-income  housing  in  the  community  while 
real  estate  prices  in  Chinatown  rise  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  financial  district.  This  past  Oc- 
tober. AAF&  became  a  not-for-profit  housing 
developer  with  the  opening  of  Equality  House 
and  Unity  House,  apartment  buildings  erected 
to  supply  low-income  housing.  These  buildings 
now  provide  75  low-income  and  homeless 
families  with  housing. 

AAFE  has  sought  to  revitalize  its  communi- 
ty's economy  by  supporting  the  Manhattan 
neighborhood  trolley,  which  will  stimulate  tour- 
ism in  lower  Manhattan.  I  was  honored  to  join 
AAFE  at  the  inaugural  run  of  the  trolley  last 
July. 

I  have  every  expectation  that  Asian  Amen- 
cans  for  Equality,  which  has  already  done  so 
much  for  its  community,  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  sen/ices  and  leadership  in  the  years 
to  come 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  HUNGER 
CLEANUP  DAY.  APRIL  7 

HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  I  would  today  \\ke  to  call  attention  to 
thousands  of  Amencan  students  who  are  now 
organizing  the  country's  largest  student-run 
volunteer  event  to  help  the  hungry  and  home- 
less— the  Sixth  Annual  Student  Hunger  Clean- 
up, scheduled  for  April  7.  This  annual  sphng 
event  combines  community  service  and  fund- 
raising. 

The  Hunger  Cleanup  is  similar  to  a  walk-a- 
thon  but  the  students  are  working  instead  of 
walking.  They  raise  money  for  the  fight 
against  hunger  by  signing  up  financial  spon- 
sors for  their  work  which  improves  the  appear- 
ance and  quality  of  community  facilities.  Their 
activities  include  painting  homeless  shelters, 
cleaning  up  playgrounds,  planting  community 
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gardens,  and  otherwise  sprucing  up  their 
home-towns 

The  vast  energy  of  more  than  15,000  stu- 
dents will  be  doubly  invested  on  Apnl  7:  First. 
through  important,  and  usually  very  visible, 
services;  second,  through  funds  contnbuted  to 
assist  the  victims  of  hunger,  poverty  and 
homelessness  Half  of  the  money  remains  in 
the  local  community,  the  remainder  goes  to 
international  development,  education  and 
training  projects  for  students 

In  1985  the  cleanup  started  with  five 
schools  in  one  city.  Grand  Rapids.  Ml.  There 
can  De  no  greater  commentary  on  the  con- 
cern of  students  about  hunger,  poverty  and 
homelessness  than  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
event  Like  the  proverbial  prairie  fire,  it  spread 
to  1 10  cities  in  1989,  raising  $150,000 

The  cleanup  often  teams  Doth  high  school 
and  college  students.  For  example,  last  year 
in  Evanston,  IL,  students  from  Northwestern 
University  teamed  up  with  students  from  New 
Tner  High  School  to  raise  518,000.  the  most 
money  raised  in  a  single  location  in  ''989 

Through  the  Hunger  Cleanup  students 
become  more  involved  with  their  communities, 
learning  about  needs  and  the  capacities  of  pri- 
vate agencies.  Participating  students  decide 
where  their  efforts  should  be  directed  to  help 
their  communities  and  which  food  pantries, 
soup  kitchens,  job  training,  and  other  pro- 
grams will  receive  the  funds  they  raise.  This 
involves  learning  about  local  needs,  local  pov- 
erty, and  the  local  structures  in  place  to  meet 
those  needs.  They  also  recruit  local  business 
and  individual  sponsors  These  idealistic 
young  people  are  gaining  knowledge  and 
skills  that  will  help  them  function  effectively  in 
our  domestic  society 

In  the  international  arena  the  students'  con- 
tributions are  directed  to  grassroots  develop- 
ment programs  where  small  amounts  of 
money  go  a  long  way  Last  year  they  support- 
ed a  well-digging  project  in  Ethiopia  This  year 
the  students  will  choose  similar  projects 
through  the  International  Development  Ex- 
change. They  will  select  from  a  roster  which 
includes  projects  such  as  libranes  for  children, 
food  processing,  and  agncultural  activities  m 
developing  countries. 

The  cleanup  is  an  activity  of  the  National 
Student  Campaign  Against  Hunger  and  Home- 
lessness. an  organization  of  students  who 
also  have  policy  and  legislative  concerns,  it 
was  launched  in  1985  by  the  Public  Interest 
Research  Groups  [PIRGs]  in  cooperation  with 
USA  for  Africa.  The  Campaign  provides  tech- 
nical and  organizational  assistance  to  stu- 
dents who  want  to  fight  hunger  and  poverty  in 
order  to  build  a  strong  action  onented  net- 
work 

The  cleanup  is  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  put  their  social  concerns  into  action 
while  creating  a  network  with  others  who  also 
want  to  alleviate  hunger.  This  event  turns  the 
Idealistic  energy  of  thousands  of  students  into 
practical  actions  that  will  have  noticeable  and 
worthwhile  benefits  today  and  endunng  effects 
for  tomorrow. 
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TERRORISTS'  TOUR  BUS 
ATTACK  IN  EGYPT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  Sundays  tour 
bus  attack  m  Egypt  has  not  only  shocked  the 
world,  but  may  adversely  impact  upon  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  The  bloody  attack 
by  rifle-  and  grenade-wielding  assailants  on  a 
tour  group  of  Israeli  academics  and  their 
wives,  which  took  place  on  an  Egyptian  high- 
way, east  of  Cairo,  was  the  worst  of  its  kind 
on  Egyptian  ternfory  since  the  1979  Camp 
David  accords  were  signed.  The  bus  was 
stopped  while  traveling  from  the  Geiza  Strip  to 
Cairo,  by  men  in  a  Peugeot  sedan,  and  was 
fired  on  with  automatic  weapons  and  attacked 
with  hand  grenades 

This  reprehensible  terrorist  attack  in  which  9 
Israelis  were  killed  and  i7  Israelis  and  2  Egyp- 
tians were  wounded,  is  an  appalling  attempt 
to  undermine  the  peace  process.  The  Organi- 
zation for  the  Defense  of  the  Oppressed  of 
Egypt's  Prisons,  a  hitherto  unknown  terrorist 
group  in  Cairo  took  credit  for  the  debacle 
This  organization,  which  is  unknown  to  coun- 
terterrorism  experts,  obviously  desires  to  pre- 
vent the  forces  of  peace  from  gaming  ground 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  is  essential  for  Israeli  and  Egyptian  secun- 
ty  forces  to  work  together,  to  identify  the  ter- 
rorists responsible  for  this  abominable  vio- 
lence. Israeli  officials  speculate  that  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  played  a  role  in 
this  dastardly  attack.  If  that  is  true,  we  must 
call  upon  our  senior  United  States  administra- 
tion officials  to  hold  the  PLO  leadership  in 
Tunis  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

International  cooperation  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  these  culpnts  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice— whoever  they  may  be.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  together  to  do  eveything  in  our 
power  to  keep  this  issue  salient  until  the  ter- 
ronsts  responsible  for  this  heinous  act  are 
brought  to  justice 


TAIWAN'S  DECEMBER  2 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan,  In  my  meetings  with  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Lien  Chan.  Chairman  Frederick  Chien  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, trade  officials,  business  leaders  and 
many  young  men  and  women,  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  Taiwan's  recent  diplomatic 
breakthroughs,  economic  progress  and  projec- 
tions. Taiwan's  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  with  the  world.  I  was  also  privileged  to 
meet  with  Taiwan's  U.S. -educated  President 
Lee  Teng-hui.  He  and  I  exchanged  views  on  a 
vanety  of  issues  and  especially  about  the  De- 
cember 2  elections. 
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It  was  my  obser.ation  that  the  December  2 
elections  were  conduc'ed  fairly  and  efficiently 
and  that  the  ROC  government  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  commitment  to  df  mocratiza- 
tjon  More  specifically,  the  significance  of  the 
elections  was  as  follows: 

First,  the  ruling  Kuomintang  was  challenged 
by  legally  organized  political  parties,  especially 
by  the  opposition,  the  Democratic  Progressive 
Party 

Second,  more  than  9  million  out  of  12  mil- 
lion eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  The  Kuo- 
mintang and  the  Democatic  Progressive  Party 
captured  ninety  percent  of  :he  popular  vote, 
with  the  former  captunng  60  percent  ana  the 
latter  30  percent,  the  rema'ning  10  percent 
going  to  independent  candidates 

"■"hird,  "^aiwan  now  has  a  trulv  viable  opposi- 
tion party.  And  the  ruling  Kuomintang  has  to 
work  even  harder  m  the  future  to  push  for  po- 
litical reforms  and  democatization 

As  a  friend  of  the  Republic  of  China  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  Taiwan's  political  matura- 
tion IS  catching  up  with  its  continuing  econom- 
ic prosperity  With  a  per  capita  income  of  over 
S7,200  and  the  enviable  status  as  the  world's 
13th  largest  economy  and  our  fitth  largest 
trading  partner.  Taiwan  desea^es  to  be  recog- 
nized for  what  It  IS— a  developed  mdustnalized 
power,  worthy  of  all  international  respect  and 
courtesy 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  policymakers  in  the 
Bush  administration  to  help  Taiwan  rejoin  van- 
ous  international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tanffs  and  Trade 

Mr  Speaker,  l  believe  it  is  now  time  to  end 
Taiwan's  isolation  and  its  second-class  status 
in  the  world  of  Nations.  Taiwan's  dramatic 
growth  of  political  reform  in  the  last  3  years 
and  its  continuing  economic  development  tf\ 
the  last  decade  indicate  that  it  is  in  our  nation- 
al interest  to  improve  our  relationship  with 
Taiwan  and  to  help  President  Lee  Teng-hui 
Jead  his  nation  to  a  full-fledged  democracy  in 
total  accordance  with  Amencan  democratic 
values 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADM,  EARL  BURNS 
PIRIE 


HON.  ROBERT  HUTTO 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  HUTTO  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  Congress- 
man in  whose  constituency  lies  the  "Cradle  of 
U.S.  Naval  Aviation".  Pensacola.  Fl.  I  nse  to 
honor  and  pay  our  respects  to  one  of  this  Na- 
tion s  greast  naval  heroes  and  patriots.  Vice 
Adm  Robert  Burns  Pine.  US  Navy,  retired, 
who  died  on  January  it.  1990  Admiral  Pine, 
a  1926  graduate  of  the  US  Naval  Academy, 
was  designated  as  a  naval  aviator  at  Pensa- 
cola, in  1929,  thus  beginning  what  was  to  be 
a  career  filled  with  valor,  dedication,  and  serv- 
ice to  his  country  In  that  penod  prior  to  Worid 
War  II,  when  aviation  was  in  its  infancy,  he 
was  one  of  those  aggressive  young  aviators 
that  helped  create  that  US  Naval  air  power 
which  played  such  a  great  role  in  Worid  War 
II    He  was  a  test  pilot,  a  flight  instructor  and 
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helped  develop  our  evolving  naval  aviation 
When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  Admiral  Pine 
was  in  Opa-Locka,  FL,  training  the  Navy  s 
fighter  and  attack  pilots  for  the  combat  that 
was  ahead  of  them.  A  few  months  later  Admi- 
ral Pine  was  sent  to  sea  and  dunng  the  next  4 
years  participated  in  many  of  the  sea  battles 
tor  control  by  the  United  States  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  was  so  vital  to  winning  that 
phase  of  the  war  As  a  Navy  captain,  he, 
along  with  another  famous  naval  officer,  Capt 
Arleigh  Burke,  played  a  major  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  US  Naval  carrier  task  forces  m 
the  Pacific  Ocean 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II.  Admiral 
Pine's  dedication  to  naval  aviation  and  his 
personal  leadership  and  accomplishments, 
leading  to  the  position  of  the  No  i  naval  avia- 
tor, the  deputy  chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
AIR,  resulted  in  his  widely  being  hailed  as  the 
"Father  of  Modern  Naval  Aviation  '  Mamly 
due  to  his  many  contnbutions  to  naval  aviation 
our  US.  Naval  Carner  task  forces  are  the 
most  powerful  and  flexible  forces  deployed 
worldwide,  keeping  the  oceans  and  seas  free 
for  economic  and  military  use  by  this  nation. 
as  may  be  necessary 

After  retirement  from  active  duty  m  1962, 
Admiral  Pirie,  until  his  recent  death,  continued 
to  serve  the  US  Navy  and  naval  aviation.  His 
long  service  as  chairman  of  the  US  Naval 
Academy  Foundation  is  well  known  and  docu- 
mented. He  was  dedicated  to  seeing  that 
many  deserving  young  men  and  women  got 
the  assistance  they  needed  m  order  to  attend 
the  US.  Naval  Academy  Many  young  naval 
officers,  men  and  women,  are  m  our  sea  serv- 
ice because  of  the  efforts  of  this  great  naval 
officer. 

This  much  decorated  Navy  hero  and  leader 
spent  a  lifetime  of  service  to  this  Nation  at  a 
very  critical  time  in  our  history— a  time  when 
our  survival  and  freedoms  at  times  were  m 
doubt.  To  this  great  Amencan  and  naval  hero 
we  say  these  time-honored  naval  words  Well 
done  Admiral  Pine  '  We  pray  that  in  this  Na- 
tion's future  cnses  and  times  of  peril,  it  will 
produce  such  leaders  to  guide  us  to  victory 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
JOHNNY  R.  YOUNGBLOOD 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  initiative  in  the 
area  of  housing,  inspired  by  his  faith  in  God 
and  his  Christian  commitment  to  his  communi- 
ty, helped  bring  a  rebirth  to  an  area  of  Brook- 
lyn that  so  many  had  wntten  off 

The  Reverend  Johnny  R.  Youngblood. 
pastor  of  the  Saint  Paul  Community  Baptist 
Church  In  Brooklyn,  NY,  was  the  guiding  force 
tjehind  the  model  housing  program  "Nehemi- 
ah",  named  after  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
who  rebuilt  Jerusalem.  The  title  chosen  for 
this  program  evokes  lx)th  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gram and  spint  of  the  man  who  spearheaded 
the  effort  to  make  a  revolutionary  idea  a  reali- 
ty. Led  by  Reverend  Youngblood  and  other 
spintual  leaders  m  the  community,  an  mterde- 
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nominational  group  of  55  churches  raised  S8 
million  to  build  something  extraordinary  in 
Brooklyn  The  Nehemiah  Program,  which 
sought  to  enable  poor  and  working  families  to 
purchase  their  first  homes,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
rebuild  and  revive  the  urban  communities  in 
which  the  housing  was  constructed. 

Due  to  Reverend  Youngblood's  successful 
efforts,  the  Brownsville/East  New  York  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  has  now  gained  not  )ust  Ne- 
hemiah housing,  but  also  Nehemiah  neighbor- 
hcods  and  Nehemiah  communities.  These 
housing  developments  are  helping  the  bor- 
ough retain  and  even  increase  mner-city  urban 
population  where  deterioration  and  decay  had 
previously  forced  many  residents  out  Brook- 
lyn's retention  of  population  since  the  last 
census,  due  in  part  to  the  Nehemiah  concept, 
will  help  this  borough  hold  on  to  congressional 
seats  in  the  upcoming  reapportionment  Those 
of  us  who  represent  mmorit/  districts  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Reverend  Youngblood  and  the  people 
behind  the  growing  Nehemiah  Program 

It  IS  important  to  remember  that  this  trans- 
formation has  been  conceived,  executed,  and 
successfully  expanded  within  a  largely  minority 
and  working-class  community  While  Nehemi- 
ah now  receives  a  government  grant,  it  was 
completely  home  grown  and  community  fi- 
nanced at  Its  inception 

More  importantly,  the  Nehemiah  Program 
demonstrates  the  value  of  true  leadership  in 
the  community — the  kind  of  leadership  shown 
by  the  Reverend  Johnny  R  Youngblood  in  ini- 
tiating, spearheading,  and  driving  the  Nehemi- 
ah concept  through  to  becoming  a  reality. 
Brooklyn  has  been  blessed  in  having  such  a 
caring  and  committed  spiritual  leader  to  guide 
community  efforts  Therefore  this  day  the 
Nation  salutes  the  Reverend  Johnny  R. 
Youngblood  for  the  outstanding  contributions 
he  has  made  not  only  to  the  B'ooklyn  commu- 
nity but  also  to  the  Nation 


Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Livermore  Police  Chief  Melvin 
Robert  Nelson  Chief  Nelson  is  retiring  from 
the  Livermore  Police  Department  on  August  3 
atter  more  than  35  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  California  s  Ninth  Congressional  Distnct. 
Chiet  Nelson  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  within  law  enforce- 
ment profession  His  experience,  leadership, 
knowledge,  and  personal  work  ethic  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  law  enforcement 

Chief  Nelson's  career  began  in  1954  when 
he  entered  the  U  S  Air  Force  as  an  air  police- 
man In  1959,  he  became  a  police  officer  for 
the  Pacifica  Police  Department.  He  became 
sergeant  m  1965  and  asked  to  be  put  in  the 
narcotics  division  as  a  detective  He  became 
very  involved  with  kids  at  this  point,  especially 
runaways  and  drug  addicts,  and  instituted  a 
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new  concept  of  local-based  alternatives  to  the 
justice  system  for  helping  these  young  people 
He  began  holding  dinner  meetings  in  his 
home  for  selected  juvenile  offenders  He  and 
his  wife,  Judy,  would  have  question  and 
answer  penods  and  Chief  Nelson  even  gave 
out  his  home  phone  number  in  case  any  of 
these  young  people  needed  help  or  just 
someone  to  talk  to 

In  1969,  Chief  Nelson  was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain and  in  1970,  he  attained  the  rank  of  chief, 
becoming  at  the  age  of  34,  the  second  young- 
est police  chief  in  the  State  of  California  In 
1978,  Chief  Nelson  accepted  a  post  with  the 
Livermore  Police  Department 

Chief  Nelson  brought  many  innovative  pro- 
grams to  the  Livermore  community  He  cre- 
ated the  "We  Say  No"  Program  which  target- 
ed reckless  dn\.  ng,  narcotic  and  alcohol 
abuse  This  program  was  launched  as  a  3- 
year  endeavor;  now  it  has  become  a  staple 
for  the  community  He  also  helped  to  imple- 
ment the  Adult  Day  Health  Care  Center  for 
senior  citizens. 

Chief  Nelson  has  received  far  too  many 
awards  over  the  past  35  years  to  document 
them  all.  One  special  achievement,  however. 
IS  his  record  of  22  years  of  perfect  attendance 
at  Rotary  meetings  He  was  also  recognized 
as  the  distinguished  president  for  his  term  of 
office 

Chief  Nelson  is  a  leader  in  his  field.  Wheth- 
er he  was  providing  instruction  to  his  subordi- 
nates or  to  his  students — he  also  found  time 
to  reach  the  level  of  senior  adjunct  professor 
at  Golden  Gate  University — his  goal  has 
always  been  to  provide  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
and  congratulate  Chief  Nelson  for  over  35 
years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service  to  our 
community.  His  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  would  also  like  to  wish  Chief  Nelson 
and  his  family  a  happy  retirement— he  certain- 
ly deserves  it. 


LIVERMORE  POLICE  CHIEF     a 

MELVIN    ROBERT    NELSON    RE- 
TIRES 

HON  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EXCHANGE 
CLUB  FOR  65  YEARS  OF  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  a 
special  celebration  marking  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Ex- 
change Clubs,  organizations  that  have  largely 
defined  the  meaning  of  community  service 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly  in  a 
number  of  communities  in  southern  California. 
National  President,  Jim  Brown,  and  his  wife, 
Kay,  will  help  the  Exchange  Club  mark  this 
momentous  occasion  on  February  24,  1990. 

The  Exchange  Club  is  the  oldest  service 
club  in  the  United  States.  First  established  in 
Detroit  in  191 1,  the  Exchange  Club  was  devel- 
oped and  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  and  to  preserve  those  pnnciples  that  con- 
tnbute  to  our  rich  Amencan  hentage  The  San 
Bernardino  and  Riverside  clubs  were  both 
chartered  in  1925. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  aware  of  the  many 
invaluable  contnbutions  the  Exchange  Club 
has  made  and  continues  to  make  in  a  number 
of  projects  including  cnme,  lire,  and  child 
abuse  prevention.  Freedom  Shnnes,  the  Book 
of  Golden  Deeds,  One  Nation  Under  God, 
Milestones  of  Freedom,  and  Project  "Givea-ki- 
daflagtowave"  In  my  earlier  days.  I  participat- 
ed in  an  Exchange  Club  swim  meet  In  recent 
years,  the  Exchange  Club  has  graciously 
asked  me  to  attend  their  luncheon  meetings 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  today  in 
congratulating  the  Exchange  Club  for  65  years 
of  outstanding  community  ser^^ice  and  in  wish- 
ing well  the  many  people  who  make  this 
worthy  organization  possible 


THE  CUBAN  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  proud  his- 
tory of  the  Cuban  Women's  Club  On  Satur- 
day, February  10,  the  Club  will  be  holding  the 
installation  of  its  new  officers  I  am  proud  to 
salute  these  outstanding  members  of  the 
Cuban-Amencan  community  in  Miami.  The 
presidents  are  Mercy  Diaz  Miranda  and  Reme- 
dies Diaz  Oliver,  Eugenia  Sierra  will  be  in- 
stalled as  the  new  vice  president:  the  secre- 
tary and  vice  secretary  will  be  Haydee  Garcia 
Rios  and  Elena  Aguero;  the  new  treasurer  and 
vice  treasurer  will  be  Belen  Sabondo  and 
Marina  Silva;  Marta  Bequer-Pazos  and  Man- 
uela  Oliu  will  be  installed  as  the  corresponding 
secretary  and  vice  corresponding  secretary  re- 
spectively 

A  nonprofit  organization  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Cuban  Women's  Club  was  founded  in 
1968  by  Cuban  women  exiles.  The  purpose  of 
the  Club  IS  one  of  seeking  support  and  under- 
standing with  one  another  to  emerge  and 
evolve  in  a  new  society,  trying  to  keep  alive 
their  Cuban  heritage  and  traditions  while  be- 
coming aware  and  responsible  citizens  in  their 
new  country,  the  United  States.  The  inspira- 
tion for  the  Club  was  the  Lyceum  Lawn  Tennis 
Club  in  Havana.  The  Lyceum  Lawn  Tennis 
Club  provided  sports,  library,  and  concert  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  continuing  education 
courses  for  low-income  women 

Among  its  special  projects  are  the  Cuban 
Women's  Club  Scholarship  Awards,  estab- 
lished in  1970,  to  provide  academic  education 
to  under-privileged  average  students,  who  al- 
ready completed  their  associate  degrees.  In 
1989,  the  Club  contnbuted  510,000  to  Florida 
International  University  for  a  permanent  schol- 
arship. 

In  1976,  the  Club  established  the  Floridiana 
Awards  to  recognize  headlmers  and  achievers 
of  Cuban  and  other  ongins,  individuals  who 
have  excelled  in  the  fields  of  government, 
technology,  business,  and  community  involve- 
ment. 

Among  the  many  plans  for  the  1990-1992 
agenda,  the  Cuban  Women's  Club  plans  to 
reach  out  to  many  United  Way  agencies  and 
other  recognized  independent  community 
agencies  by  means  of  a  community  service 
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fair.  This  project  will  make  it  possible  for  those 
in  need  to  be  aware  of  the  places  where  they 
can  go  to  seek  assistance 

The  Cuban  Women's  Club  has  continued  a 
tradition  of  excellence  and  community  work 
begun  over  50  years  ago  in  Cuba.  They  are 
proud  representatives  of  the  Cuban  culture, 
and  have  become  exemplary  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation  As  Cuban-Amencan  women, 
they  have  met  the  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  them  by  their  new  home.  Their 
contributions  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  of  great  benefit  to  our  community  in 
Miami  Their  spirit  of  citizenship  is  an  example 
for  all  of  us  to  emulate 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  Cuban  Women's  Club 
dunng  this  most  important  event  in  their  histo- 
ry- 


CBS  THIS  MORNING  WITH 
KATHLEEN  SULLIVAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 31  of  this  new  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  interviewed  by  Kathleen  Sullivan  on  the 
CBS  television  show  "This  Morning."  I  believe 
my  experience  will  be  instructive  and  useful  to 
Members  if  they  are  ever  requested  to  be  en- 
tertained by  Ms  Sullivan  on  her  show 

In  all  truth,  my  personal  interview  with  Ms 
Sullivan  was  not  particulariy  entertaining  in  the 
sense  Ms  Sullivan  had  obviously  hofjed  it 
would  be  It  was  pretty  standard  fare  for  her 
she  interrupted  me  several  times,  avoided 
topics  with  which  she  was  unfamiliar,  used 
pejoratives,  equated  my  rational  beliefs  with 
the  irrational  beliefs  of  others,  and.  not  getting 
the  responses  she  hoped,  abruptly  ended  the 
interview 

Much  more  interesting  was  a  follow-up 
interview  the  next  day,  one  designed  to  give 
the  "opposing  view, "  as  if  Ms.  Sullivan  was 
not  enough  In  fact,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported February  1  that  CBS  received  hun- 
dreds of  phone  calls  asking  if  CBS  planned  a 
response  to  my  interview.  (Could  it  be  that 
Mom  and  Pop  Amenca  were  deeply  con- 
cerned with  my  "militant  anti-gay"  attitudes 
such  as  the  nerve  to  suggest  that  special  civil 
pnvileges  should  not  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  what  someone  does  in  bed?  Well,  then, 
who  did  make  all  those  phone  calls?) 

Let  me  take  my  colleagues  on  a  narative 
tour  of  myth  and  reality  Kathleen  Sullivan- 
style. 

Myth:  Kathleen  Sullivan:  "Congressman 
Dannemeyer  would  not  appear  yesterday  with 
any  gay  representation,  so  we  get  a  response 
from  them  this  morning  *  *  *" 

Reality;  The  Thursday  before  my  Wednes- 
day interview  I  received  a  mail  bomb  threat  at 
my  office  cleariy  sent  by  some  coward  who 
does  not  like  my  position  on  the  homosexual 
issue.  The  last  thing  I  desired  at  the  time  was 
to  assist  some  nut  in  living  out  the  threat  by 
giving  the  homosexuals  advance  notice  where 
I  would  be  and  for  how  long.  Ms  Sullivan's 
staff  knew  this  clearly. 
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Myth;  Kathleen  Sullivan:  ""Ms,  Vaid  [Urvashi 
Vaid.  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force], 
you're  familiar  with  this  man.  he's  from  Califor- 
nia. Would  you  call  him  homophobic?" 

Reality:  Familiar?  I  would  not  know  this 
woman  if  she  was  standing  right  in  front  of  me 
(that  is.  if  she  remained  silent).  Ms.  Sullivan 
makes  it  sound  as  if  this  woman  heads  "Les- 
bians for  Dannemeyer "  and  that  she  comes 
over  to  my  house  for  barbecues  and  other 
functions  Untielievably.  Ms.  Sullivan  suggests 
that  a  California  lineage  is  the  equivalent  of 
close  family,  as  if  I  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  all  28  million  Californians, 

And  this  intimate  knowledge  gives  Ms.  Vaid 
the  ability  to  diagnose  the  communicable  and 
dreaded  Dannemeyer-disease  of  "homopho- 
bia" (Is  that  a  clinical  term?) 

Myth  Kathleen  Sullivan;  "Mr.  Stoddard 
[Tom  Stoddard,  Lambda  Legal  Defense  Fund], 
when  he  says  special  privileges  to  homosex- 
uals, isn't  he  somewhat  talking  about  legisla- 
tion in  which  gays  are  protected  by  discnmma- 
tion  along  with  some  of  the  disabled  and  the 
handicapped"?" 

Reality  Not  at  all.  But  the  rhetoncal  ploy  is 
revealing  Ms  Sullivan  seeks  to  equate  what 
someone  does  in  bed  with  America's  disabled. 
This  is  the  same  ploy  homosexuals  and  ex- 
ecutives in  the  AIDS  industry  have  used  to 
hitch  their  political  wagon  to  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act 

This  IS  the  genius  of  Ms  Sullivan— the  nght 
to  anal  sex  carnes  the  same  civil  weight  as 
canng  for  the  disabled 

Myth;  Kathleen  Sullivan  "Ms  Vaid,  do  you 
see  him  as  a  bit  of  McCaihyism  tactic  [sic] 
that  he's  issuing  here 

Reality:  A  skim  of  the  two  transcnpts  from 
both  shows  reveals  the  real  McCarthyites  I 
never  use  one  pejorative,  nor  do  I  in  speaking 
of  the  homosexual  movement. 

Ms.  Sullivan,  Ms  Vaid,  and  Mr  Stoddard,  in 
the  total  course  of  twenty  minutes,  managed 
to  avoid  the  consideration  of  any  p)oint  of  sub- 
stance and  instead  referred  to  me  as  wanting 
to  "blame,"  "punish,"  "take  away  civil  nghts." 
"preying  on  peoples  myths  and  prejudices."" 
"advancing  his  own  career,""  referring  to  me 
as  "dangerous,"  "asleep  for  the  past  30 
years,"  ""bigoted,"  "militant  anti-gay,"  and 
course,  "homophobic" 

No  doubt  my  opponents  will  accept  these 
slanders  as  accurate,  just  as  I  am  sure  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  felt  his  words  were  always  cor- 
rectly descnptive  of  the  facts 

Myth:  Kathleen  Sullivan;  ""'  *  *  do  you  see 
this  [McCarthyite  behavior]  as  pervasive  on 
Capitol  Hill  or  do  you  see  this  man  as  really 
one  out  of  435  ' 

Reality;  If  voting  to  affirm  family  values  is 
McCarthyite.  then  the  majonty  of  Congress 
should  wear  the  lat)€l  on  their  sleeve.  Clean 
votes  on  homosexuality  versus  family  values 
are  always  landslides  in  favor  of  the  family. 

And  yes.  I  am  one  of  435.  just  as  every 
other  Member  of  the  House.  And  yes.  I  am  in 
the  minority  party  However,  this  is  just  an  in- 
convenience My  record  in  the  first  session 
alone  can  arguably  be  considered  excellent 
for  an  entire  term  for  most  Members: 

Turned  a  motion  to  adjourn  into  a  sym- 
bolic vole  on  the  pay  raise.  Refusing  to  ad- 
journ. Speaker  Wright   was  forced  to  give 
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the  House  a  vote  on  the  pay  raise.  Congress- 
man Dannemeyer  had  announced  his  atten- 
tion to  use  any  vote  as  a  vote  on  the  pro 
posed  50%  pay  raise.  The  Senate  followed 
suit  and  the  President  signed  the  pay  refus- 
al.—Motion  to  adjourn  troll  call  No.  5). 
Motion  failed  88-238-106.  February  6.  1989 

Provides  that  no  funds  can  be  used  to 
deny  or  prevent  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools.— Amendment  to  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act.  H.R.  7. 
Passed  269-135  [roll  call  No.  471.  May  9. 
1969. 

Calls  for  reconsideration  of  catastrophic 
health  care  by  the  House.  Set  stage  for 
repeal  of  catastrophic  provision  in  House- 
Motion  to  instruct  conferees  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  Act  of  1989. 
H.R.  2.  Passed  408-0  [roll  call  No.  31).  April 
18.  1989. 

Reduces  nuclear  licensing  process  from  a 
two-stage  oversight  review  to  a  single  review- 
to  expedite  licensing  and  lessen  costs- 
Amendment  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Au- 
thorization Act.  H.R.  1549.  Passed  in  the 
Sut)committee  on  Energy  and  Power  13  10. 
June  15.  1989. 

Upholds  religious  freedom  allowing  educa- 
tional institutions  affiliated  with  religious 
organizations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maintains  rights  to  affirm  religious  be- 
liefs.—A  motion  to  amend  a  motion  to  in 
struct  conferees  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations  bill.  H.R.  3026.  Passed  262 
154  [roll  call  No.  2651.  October  3.  1989. 

Rejects  a  House  move  to  amend  and  dilute 
the  Armstrong  amendment  to  uphold  reli- 
gious liberty  in  the  District  of  Columbia. - 
Rejection  of  amendment  allowed  Congress- 
man Dannemeyer  to  gain  a  voice  vote  to 
agree  to  the  Armstrong  amendment.  Failed 
170-252  [roll  call  No.  2801.  October  11.  1989. 

To  deter  women  from  using  illicit  drugs 
during  pregnancy,  treat  expectant  women 
who  use  drugs,  and  provide  appropriate 
follow-up  care  to  affected  newborn.— 
Amendment  to  the  Emergency  Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  Expansion  Act  of  1989.  H.R. 
3630.  Passed  in  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  by  voice  vote.  Novem- 
ber 8.  1989. 

Provides  strict  new  guidelines  regarding 
dial-a-pom  services.  Only  persons  18  years 
and  older  who  write  their  phone  company 
and  request  such  service  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive dial-a-pom.— Motion  to  dispose  of 
amendment  requiring  strict  guidelines  on 
dial-a-pom  to  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  Appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  3566.  Failed  98-306.  Motion  to  concur 
with  Senate  amendment  then  passed  402-0 
November  17,  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  should  be  particu- 
larly surpnsed  at  the  behavior  of  Ms.  Sullivan 
She  has  long  been  a  proponent  of  the  radical 
chic  mentality.  For  Instance,  to  Ms  Sullivan,  a 
top  public  policy  expert  on  the  homeless  issue 
is  actress  Dionne  Warv/ick  (sorry  Ms.  War- 
wick, your  music  is  still  delightful).  Consider 
this  in-depth  questioning  on  October  6,  1989 

Kathleen  Sullivan:  "Dionne,  I  just  found  out 
you  ire  called  a  US  ambassador  of  health,  is 
that  correct?" 

Kathleen  Sullivan:  "Dionne,  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Hollywood  personalities  who 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  the  march  tomor- 
row are  actually  going  to  march  behind  500 
homeless  people?  *   *  *  Very  significant." 

What's  significant?  That  Hollywood  person- 
alities would  leave  their  20,000  square  foot 
mansions  to  march  with  the  homeless,  or  that 
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there  are  500  homeless  willing  to  exercise 
their  civil  rights? 

Just  prior  to  the  interview  with  the  homosex- 
ual and  lesbian  on  February  1,  Ms.  Sullivan 
was  interviewing  a  woman  who  was  promoting 
pre-mantal  chastity  Unbelievably,  and  deeply 
revealing  about  the  mindset  of  Ms.  Sullivan, 
she  asked  the  woman  (I  am  completely  sen- 
ousl),  "How  are  people  supposed  to  have  a 
relationship  if  they  cannot  have  sex?" 

This  IS  the  same  woman  who  took  her  show 
on  the  road  to  Cuba  and  proclaimed  that  Fidel 
Castro  "seemed  very  popular,"  an  Intriguing 
comment  about  s?meone  who  holds  a  gun  to 
the  head  of  voters  Cuba,  under  the  close 
journalistic  scrutiny  of  Ms.  Sullivan,  "is  a  coun- 
try with  a  struggling  economy,  but  also  with  a 
model  health  care  program  and  a  lively  arts 
scene  '  I  wonder  if  Ms  Sullivan  is  concerned 
about  censorship  in  the  arts  under  Castro? 
What  would  old  Fidel  say  if  he  found  out  his 
money  (the  people's  taxes)  was  going  to  fund 
a  piece  of  art  dipping  himself  in  a  jar  of  urine 
a  la  Serrano'' 

Evidently,  Ms  Sullivan  goes  with  the  flow— 
the  Hollywood  flow  Cuba  is  a  paradise,  the 
homeless  should  be  government  chattel,  and 
homosexuals  should  be  allowed  to  get  mar- 
ried and  adopt  children 

Out  of  the  numerous  letters  I  have  received 
as  a  result  of  my  interview  with  Ms.  Sullivan, 
one  lady  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  wrote  to 
say: 

I  was  a  little  astounded  by  the  effort  Ms, 
Sullivan  made  in  trying  to  attack  your  prin- 
ciples. Ted  Koppel  she  was  not.  She  lacked 
even  the  appearance  of  fairness. 

•  •  •  she  was  obviously  trying  to  prove 
something  to  someone— in  the  control 
room?  on  her  staff?  in  her  social  circles? 
Who  can  guess? 

Who  indeed  The  latest  Nielson  Ratings  re- 
flect this  public  wondering.  Good  Morning 
America  has  a  21 -percent  share  of  the  televi- 
sion audience  in  that  time  slot.  The  Today 
Show  IS  second  at  a  19-percent  share.  And 
CBS  This  Morning  is  last,  at  the  bottom,  with 
an  1 1 -percent  share  I  guess  you  get  what  you 
pay  for. 


SUPPORT  OF  CHILE'S 
TRANSITION  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  last  December, 
the  people  of  Chile  voted  in  their  first  demo- 
cratic election  in  almost  two  decades.  This 
election  represented  a  victory  not  only  for  Pa- 
tricio Aylwin— who  became  Chile's  President- 
elect—but also  for  the  Chilean  people  them- 
selves, who  are  entering  a  new  era  of  democ- 
racy after  16  years  of  military  dictatorship. 

On  March  1 1 ,  |ust  a  few  weeks  from  today, 
Mr  Alywin  will  be  inaugurated  as  Chile's  new 
civilian  President,  reclaiming  that  nation's 
proud,  century-old  tradition  of  democracy. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  Chile's  unique  transition  to  democ- 
racy  The  resolution  briefly  outlines  the  transi- 
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lion  process — beginning  with  the  1988  nation- 
wide plebiscite  in  which  the  Chilean  people 
delivered  an  emphatic  "no"  to  the  continu- 
ation of  military  rule— and  concludes  with  ex- 
pressions of  congratulations  for  the  President- 
elect and  support  for  the  new  government. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  this  morning  with 
broad  bipartisan  supfwrt,  Including  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  leadership  of  both  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Human  Rights  Subcom- 
mittees. In  addition,  the  resolution  is  support- 
ed by  the  State  Department. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion must  go  to  the  leadership  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group  in  Support  of  Democracy — a  60- 
member  congressional  working  group  which 
has  monitored  Chile's  transition  to  democracy 
over  the  last  several  years,  and  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  cochair.  The  other  cochairmen 
of  this  working  group— Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington- have  made  a  different  conthbu- 
tion  to  this  resolution,  and  all  three  of  these 
gentlemen  join  me  as  original  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Chilean  Government 
will  face  many  challenges  when  it  is  inaugurat- 
ed next  month.  These  challenges  include  ad- 
dressing the  sensitive  issue  of  civll-milltary  re- 
lations; coming  to  grips  with  the  legacy  of  vio- 
lence and  human  rights  abuses  during  the 
years  of  military  dictatorship;  and  continuing 
Chile's  economic  prospenty. 

And  of  course,  the  first  pnorlty  with  regard 
to  Chile's  relationship  with  the  United  States 
must  be  the  Leteller-Moffitt  case.  United 
States  assistance  to  Chile  is  conditioned  on  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  case  of  the  mur- 
ders of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Karpen 
Moffltt.  Since  this  issue  has  yet  to  be  re- 
solved, it  remains  a  significant  obstacle  to 
good  relations  between  our  two  nations.  The 
new  Chilean  Government  has  pledged  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  as  one  of  Its  top  priorities, 
and  I  am  certain  Congress  will  be  monitoring 
the  progress  on  that  case  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chile's  transition  to  democracy 
IS  providing  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
blowing  in  this  hemisphere  as  well  as  In  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  support 
for  this  democratic  transition  should  be  clear 
and  strong,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Resolution  — 

■Whereas  the  people  of  Chile  have  shown 
tremendous  courage  and  determination  in 
their  efforts  to  return  their  nation  to  civil- 
ian democracy; 

Whereas  Chile's  transition  to  civilian  rule 
reached  a  critical  turning  point  on  October 
5,  1988,  when  97  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  of  Chile  cast  ballots  in  a  nationwide 
plebiscite  and,  by  a  significant  majority, 
voted  to  reject  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  military  dictatorship; 

Whereas,  in  compliance  with  the  results 
of  the  1988  plebiscite,  multiparty  elections 
were  scheduled  for  December  1989,  and  an 
open,  competitive,  and  vigorous  campaign 
for  public  office  began; 

Whereas  Chile's  major  political  parties 
and  the  Chilean  Government  reached  an 
agreement  on  significant  constitutional  re- 
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forms  to  eliminate  certain  antidemocratic 
elements  of  the  Chilean  Constitution; 

Whereas  this  package  of  constitutional  re- 
forms was  put  before  the  Chilean  people  in 
a  second  nationwide  plebiscite  on  July  30. 
1989,  and  was  approved  overwhelmingly; 

Whereas  three  widely  respected  candi- 
dates, representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  Chile,  were  nominated  for 
the  office  of  President; 

Whereas  national  elections  were  held  on 
December  14,  1989,  under  conditions  that 
were  proclaimed  free  and  fair  by  observers 
from  around  the  world,  in  which  Presiden- 
tial candidate  Patricio  Aylwin  received  55 
percent  of  the  vote; 

Whereas  President-elect  Aylwin  com- 
mended the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  for  their 
role  in  the  administration  of  the  electoral 
process; 

Whereas,  in  a  gesture  of  dignity  and  na- 
tional unity,  the  defeated  Presidential  can- 
didates congratulated  the  new  President- 
elect and  pledged  their  commitment  to 
Chile's  new  civilian  government; 

Whereas  the  new  government  adopted  a 
platform  designed  to  continue  Chile's  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  promote  professionalism 
in  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces,  exert  civilian 
control  over  the  military,  and  respect  and 
guarantee  the  human  rights  of  all  Chileans; 
and 

Whereas  on  March  11,  1990,  the  people  of 
Chile  will  take  another  significant  step  in 
their  transition  to  democracy  when  Patricio 
Aylwin  is  inaugurated  as  the  first  civilian 
president  in  almost  two  decades,  reclaiming 
Chile's  proud,  century-old  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States— 

(1)  commends  the  people  of  Chile  for 
their  courageous  commitment  to  democracy; 

(2)  congratulates  President-elect  Patricio 
Aylwin  for  his  decisive  victory;  and 

(3)  pledges  support  for  the  new  civilian 
government  af  it  leads  Chile  into  a  new  era 
of  democracy. 


SITKA  WELCOME 


HON.  GREG  LAUGHLIN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  a  warm  Texas  welcome  to  some  visit- 
ing students  from  Mount  Edgecumbe  High 
School  In  Sitka,  AK  The  students  will  be  visit- 
ing Sweeny  High  School,  in  my  district,  the 
14th  of  Texas.  I  am  very  excited  about  what  is 
not  only  a  Texas  exchange  with  students  from 
our  50th  State,  but  also  an  important  historical 
event  in.  My  congressional  district  Sweeny 
High  adopted  Mount  Edgecumbe  as  its  sister 
school  as  part  of  an  exchange  program  in 
connection  with  QUEST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  QUEST  is  the  acronym  for 
quality  understanding  of  entrepreneurship,  sci- 
ence, and  technology.  Over  the  course  of  the 
4  days  the  students  from  both  schools  will  ex- 
change ideas,  goals  for  their  future,  and  opin- 
ions on  entrepreneurship,  science,  and  tech- 
nology. The  fact  that  young  people  are  going 
to  cross  the  country  and  exchange  ideas 
about  their  future  hopes  and  ideas  truly  shows 
that  Texas  and  Alaska  are  pioneers  in  the 
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next  frontier  of  education  in  America.  Further- 
more, this  exchange  will  allow  their  teachers  a 
new  and  innovative  look  at  how  students  from 
around  the  country  are  educated. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  sponsors  of  the  ex- 
change program,  [Dow  Chemical  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  who  are  committed  to  helping  pro- 
vide the  very  best  education  to  the  young 
people  of  the  1 4th  district.  This  is  big  business 
way  of  saying  education  is  big  business. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  February  10  through  13 
visit  will  no  doubt  be  a  histonc  moment,  and 
as  a  native  of  this  area  I  welcome  these  stu- 
dents to  Brazona  County 
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sponsible  for  it.  Without  this,  the  effort  to  find 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  continuing  vio- 
lence in  India's  Punjab  state  will  be  harmed. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  COLAS 


ANSWERS  NEEDED  IN  DEATH  OP 
INDIAN  PARLIAMENTARIAN 


HON.  WALLY  HERGER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December, 
the  citizens  of  India  went  to  the  polls  and 
voted  for  a  change  in  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  integnty  of  the  electoral  process 
brought  credit  to  the  Indian  p>eople  and  em- 
phasized the  broad  public  support  for  the 
democratic  process  in  that  nation.  However,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  body  of  a  newly  elected 
Member  of  Parilament,  Jagdev  Singh  Khudian, 
was  found  in  a  canal  in  the  Faridkot  district  of 
the  Punjab.  There  are  some  who  suspect  that 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Khudian.  a  Sikh  nationalist, 
was  politically  motivated.  The  local  chief  of 
police  has  declared  the  death  a  suicide  with- 
out conducting  an  investigation.  Though  an  in- 
vestigation has  begun,  it  is  important  that  the 
new  government  ensure  that  the  investigation 
IS  thorough  and  fair. 

Taking  into  account  the  political  turmoil  in 
India's  Punjab  state  over  the  last  several 
years.  It  is  cntical  that  government  conduct 
this  investigation  into  the  death  of  a  duly 
elected  Member  of  the  Indian  Pariiament.  In 
the  past,  I  have  been  highly  critical  of  the  pre- 
vious Indian  Government's  human  nghts 
record.  I  believe  that  many  Indians  shared 
these  concerns,  a  factor  which  likely  contnbut- 
ed  to  the  election  of  the  present  government. 
I  have  been  gratified  by  many  of  the  actions 
of  Prime  Minister  V.P.  Singh,  particularly  the 
statements  he  has  made  and  the  gestures  he 
has  undertaken  to  signal  a  new  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  respect 
the  nghts  of  religious  and  ethnic  minorities 
and  foster  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  within 
Indian  society.  It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that 
this  most  recent  incident  threatens  progress 
toward  lessening  tensions  In  the  Punjab. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  new  era  of  respect  for 
human  nghts  in  India  can  begin.  An  Important 
signal  that  Pnme  Minister  Singh  can  send  to 
Illustrate  a  renewed  commitment  to  human 
rights  would  be  to  intervene  and  see  to  it  that 
the  investigation  results  in  arrests  and 
charges  brought  against  the  likely  suspects. 

Any  democratic  nation  must  do  everything 
in  Its  power  to  guarantee  the  basic  human 
nghts  of  its  citizens.  If  the  democratic  process 
IS  to  work  for  all  the  people  of  India,  the  gov- 
ernment must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  hornfic 
crime,  and  bnng  to  justice  whoever  was  re- 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  express 
concern  that  Federal  retirees  are  again  t)eing 
unfairty  singled  out  for  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget 

In  his  budget  proposal.  President  Bush  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  Federal  retirees' 
1991  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA],  He 
also  wants  to  limit  future  COUV's  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  nse  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  [CPI].  In  contrast,  no  similar  re- 
duction was  proposed  for  Social  Security 
COLA'S. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
ensure  Federal  retirees'  COLA's  would  be 
given  the  same  protection  from  sequestration 
as  COLA'S  for  Social  Secunty  beneficiaries. 
The  commitment  to  treat  all  retirees'  COLA's 
in  the  same  manner  was  renewed  during  the 
bipartisan  budget  summit  in  1987.  Now,  the 
Bush  administration  proposes  to  abandon  this 
pledge  to  retired  Federal  workers. 

I  believe  these  proposals  place  an  unfair 
burden  for  deficit  reduction  on  those  who 
have  committed  their  working  lives  to  public 
service,  particulariy  in  light  of  the  substantial 
cuts  borne  by  these  individuals  in  recent 
years.  The  Federal  retirement  tjeneflts  have 
been  cut  by  almost  $24.3  billion. 

Federal  retirees  face  the  same  cost  in- 
creases that  burden  their  pnvate-sector  coun- 
terparts. As  such,  they  should  be  afforded  the 
same  inflation  protection  as  Social  Secunty  re- 
cipients. 

I  am  contacting  President  Bush  to  urge  him 
to  support  full  COLO'S  for  federal  retirees  in 
1990.  In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  3914)  which  would  guarantee  that 
Federal  retirees'  be  treated  the  same  as 
Social  Secunty  COLA  s 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to 
provide  equal  treatment  for  all  retirees. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  HOLMBERG 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Ruth  Holmt)erg,  who  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Chatta- 
nooga's distinguished  service  award  which 
recognizes  her  as  the  outstanding  citizen  of 
the  year.  She  is  a  lady  of  tremendous  insight, 
wisdom,  tenacity  who  is  also  known  for  her 
grace,  ability,  humility,  and  courage.  Because 
of  her  contributions,  Chattanooga  is  a  better 
place  to  live 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  expound  on  her 
numerous  accomplishments  Mrs  Holmberg  is 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  One  of 
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the  finest  newspapers  in  our  region.  She  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  tward  chainwoman 
of  the  Southern  Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies in  Atlanta.  She  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New 
York  Times  Co 

Mrs  Hoimberg  is  a  founding  member  and 
former  chaiofvoman  of  the  Hunter  Museum  of 
Art  and  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Symphony  and  Opera  Association  for 
the  second  time  She  was  cochain^oman  of 
the  recent  campaign  to  restore  the  Tivoii  The- 
ater She  has  been  a  longtime  advocate  of 
protects  to  make  Chattanooga  a  cleaner  city. 
serving  as  chairwoman  of  the  area  beautifica- 
tion  committee  from  1965  to  1982  For  more 
than  two  decades,  she  has  played  perhaps 
the  most  significant  role  of  any  individual  m 
our  city  in  making  Chattanooga  a  cleaner, 
more  beautiful  community 

Mrs  Hoimberg  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Arts  Commission  and  has  served 
as  a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Performing 
Arts  Center.  Reading  Is  Fundamental  Pro- 
gram. Cultural  Council  Foundation  in  New 
York.  Washington  Journalism  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  numerous  other  cultural  and 
CIVIC  organizations  Last  year  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chattanooga  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce— the  first  woman  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion and  she  recently  received  the  1989  out- 
standing leadership  award  from  the  UTC 
School  of  Business 

Mrs.  Hoimberg  graduated  from  Smith  Col- 
lege in  1943  Upon  graduation,  she  lomed  the 
American  Red  Cross  serving  in  England.  Ger- 
many, and  France.  After  moving  to  Chattanoo- 
ga in  1946.  she  became  actively  involved  m 
the  operation  of  the  newspaper  her  grandfa- 
ther, Adolph  S.  Ochs.  was  publisher  of  from 
1878  until  1935  She  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  since  1964 

For  more  than  40  years,  she  has  caused 
our  community  to  seriously  examine  the  most 
significant  social  educational,  environmental 
political,  cultural,  business  and  personal 
issues  which  have  faced  us  as  a  community 
and  as  individuals  She  has  provided  the  kind 
of  progressive  leadership  which  has  caused 
us  to  move  forward  and  change  for  the  better 

As  the  Representative  for  the  Third  Con- 
gressional Distnct  of  Tennessee,  i  have  the 
pnvilege  of  representing  many  individuals  of 
great  knowledge  and  distinction  and  Ruth 
Hoimberg  is  one  such  person  She  is  not  only 
one  of  my  most  esteemed  constituents,  but 
she  IS  also  a  valued  fnend  I  feel  honored  to 
commend  her  today  for  her  many  years  of 
tireless  efforts  to  improve  the  civic,  cultural 
and  business  life  of  our  community.  She  is 
one  of  the  Nations  best 


AMERICAS  PREEMINENCE  IN 
SPACE  THREATENED 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
matter  that  I  view  as  a  senous  threat  to  Amer- 
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ica's  preeminence  m  space  We  are  at  nsk  of 
having  our  own  government  policy  undermine 
t30th  our  commercial  launch  and  our  satellite 
manufacturing  mdustnes  and  turn  them  over 
to  subsidized  foreign  competitors 

Let  me  provide  a  bit  of  history  for  my  col- 
leagues 

In  the  late  1970's.  m  a  fit  of  euphoria  over 
the  performance  of  the  space  shuttle,  our 
country  adopted  a  policy  that  all  satellites 
would  be  launched  from  the  shuttle  By  the 
middle  of  the  1980s,  it  had  become  apparent 
to  President  Reagan  and  his  advisors  and  to 
many  in  Congress  that  the  shuttle  program 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
access  to  space  by  American  and  foreign  sat- 
ellites. President  Reagan  reversed  the  policy 
and  encouraged  US  industry  to  develop  the 
capability  to  launch  satellites  commercially  on 
expendable  launch  vehicles  That  decision 
was  underscored  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Chal- 
lenger disaster  and  the  nearly  3  years  that  fol- 
lowed with  no  American  capability  to  launch 
satellites.  Congress  followed  by  setting  a 
policy  that  removed  commercial  ventures  from 
the  shuttle 

America's  industry  responded,  and  three  of 
the  giants  of  US  aerospace.  General  Dynam- 
ics. Martin  Manetta,  and  McDonald  Douglas, 
responded  by  investing  over  5500,000,000  in 
redeveloping  a  viable  commercial  launch  in- 
dustry US  launch  companies  have  already 
successfully  launched  US  satellites  in  space, 
and  more  are  planned  for  this  year,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  century 

However,  China  and  now  the  Soviet  Union 
also  have  responded  and  have  been  actively 
contacting  satellite  companies,  offenng  to 
launch  satellities  at  very  low  cost  because  of 
the  incredible  subsidies  the  two  governments 
provide  They  have  also  successfully  lobbied 
our  Government  As  a  result,  our  own  Govern- 
ment, atter  encouraging  US  industry  to  move 
into  the  market,  is  now  undercutting  these 
same  companies  Last  year,  our  Government 
signed  an  agreement  with  China  to  allow  them 
to  launch  nine  satellites  over  the  next  6  years. 
This  was  the  best  restriction  our  US  industry 
could  achieve  from  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  Even  that  agreement  was 
suspended  m  light  of  the  massacre  in  Tianan- 
men Square,  but  last  month,  our  State  Depart- 
ment decided  that  reform  had  come  to  China. 
and  granted  licenses  to  export  three  U.S.  sat- 
ellites for  launch  in  China  Somehow,  they 
found  that  this  was  in  the  national  interest, 
which  allowed  them  to  get  around  a  congres- 
sional prohibition  in  last  year's  fiscal  year 
1 990  Commerce.  State  and  Justice  appropria- 
tion bill  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  that  deal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
relevant  committees  to  do  so 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  now  heanng  that 
the  Soviets  have  turned  up  the  heat  to  get 
space  and  space  launch  services  included  in 
the  upcoming  United  States-Soviet  trade  ne- 
gotiations that  will  be  culminated  at  the  June 
summit  between  President  Bush  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  The  effect  of  the  Sovi- 
ets on  the  commercial  launch  industry  could 
be  devastating  Unlimited  access  could  quickly 
lock  up  the  entire  United  States  launch  market 
and  much  of  the  United  States  satellite  manu- 
facturing business  since  the  Soviets,  much 
like  the  Chinese,  can  charge  whatever  they 
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want  in  order  to  obtain  the  business.  If  that 
were  to  occur,  United  States  launch  compa- 
nies satellite  manufactunng  companies  will  be 
driven  from  the  market.  The  effect  of  all  of 
this  on  national  security  could  be  significant 
not  only  in  terms  of  pnce  for  military  launches, 
but  also  in  terms  of  whether  our  industry 
would  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  the  qual- 
ity launch  vehicle  that  our  military  services 
have  come  to  rely  on 

Let  us  not  put  ourselves  in  this  position, 
particularly  since  the  National  Space  Council 
has  begun  a  study  of  the  entire  commercial 
launch  industry  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions this  August  on  the  whole  range  of  issues 
involved  I  urge  the  White  House  and  the 
trade  related  agencies  not  to  allow  these  vital 
US  industries  to  become  a  part  of  any  im- 
pending trade  agreement  and  let  us  benefit 
from  the  National  Space  Council  and  our  own 
congressional  space  experts 


IRVING  R.  RUTSTEIN  JEWISH 
WAR  VETERANS  POST  212  HON- 
ORED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Irving  R.  Rutstein  Jewish 
War  Veterans  Post  212  Post  212,  located  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA,  is  named  after  Irving  R  Rut- 
stem  who  was  killed  in  action  dunng  World 
War  I  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  IS  a  national  organization  chartered  in 
1896  and  is  the  oldest  active  chartered  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States. 

The  Irving  R.  Rutstein  Post  212  was  char- 
tered in  1939  and  celebrated  its  50th  anniver- 
sary of  service  in  1989  Throughout  its  history, 
the  post  has  been  dedicated  to  working  for 
and  with  the  community  and  veterans. 

The  post's  activities  and  accomplishments 
are  extensive  For  example.  Post  212  was  the 
first  organization  to  support  the  poison  control 
clinic  and  supply  and  operate  the  dental  clinic 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Mercy  Hospital.  They 
claim  a  number  of  other  firsts  including  being 
the  first  allied  post  to  feed  patients  each  year 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  first  orga- 
nization to  distribute  a  narcotics  guide  chart  to 
a  number  of  police  departments  and  school 
districts  In  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

In  addition,  Post  212  works  with  community 
leaders  and  organizations  to  better  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  people  of  the  area.  The  post  es- 
tablished a  scholarship  fund  at  Wilkes  Univer- 
sity for  any  needy  veterans  or  their  child.  Post 
212  also  has  an  annual  brotherhood  program 
hononng  an  individual  in  the  community.  They 
have  been  providing  volunteers  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  VA  Hospitql  since  1946  and  distnbute 
patriotic  manuals  to  all  new  citizens  of  the 
area. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Irving  R.  Rut- 
stein Post  have  been  killed  in  action  in  WoHd 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korea.  The  members 
of  Post  212  have  fought  for  this  country  and 
have  continued  with  that  same  commitment  in 
serving  the  people  of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
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Recently,  I  was  privileged  enough  to  attend 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  33d  Annual  Com- 
manders Ball  and  spend  some  time  with  the 
dedicated  veterans  of  this  post.  However,  this 
great  sense  of  service  goes  far  beyond  Post 
212.  The  Irving  R.  Rutstein  Post  212  has  been 
the  home  post  to  five  Pennsylvania  State 
commanders,  one  national  judge  advocate- 
attorney  Joseph  Savitz,  and  one  national  com- 
mander— Sam  Greensberg  1  know  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  join  me  in  paying  tnbute  to  the  members 
of  the  Irving  R  Rutstein  Jewish  War  Veterans 
Post  212  and  praising  them  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  they  have  done 


HANG  TOUGH  ON  CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER  Mr  Speaker,  I  find  it  un- 
conscionable that  leaders  of  the  US  Senate 
would  consider  gutting  key  provisions  of  the 
clean  air  legislation  now  pending  in  that 
Chamber,  which  provide  major  protection  from 
global  climate  change 

I  am  refernng  to  current  discussions  going 
on  to  ease  the  NO.  vehicle  emissions  stand- 
ards to  less  than  those  now  pending  in  the 
House  version.  1  also  refer  to  the  elimination 
of  a  CO-  standard  that  would  lead  to  the  mul- 
tiple benefits  of  also  reducing  imported  oil, 
and  additional  reductions  in  urban  smog  and 
acid  ram. 

Such  actions  come  at  the  very  moment  that 
hundreds  of  scientists  and  international  policy- 
makers are  meeting  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital as  part  of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change,  to  find  solutions  to  global 
warming. 

As  the  scientific  community  has  repeatedly 
testified  before  Congress,  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  major  contributor  of  global  green- 
house gases,  and  vehicles  are  a  prime  con- 
tnbutor. 

The  current  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  are 
forward  thinking  and  should  be  retained 
These  measures  are  strongly  supported  by 
the  American  voters  as  reflected  in  recent 
polls,  they  are  cost-effective  for  consumers  in 
reducing  the  bills  at  the  gas  pump,  and  they 
are  among  the  least-cost  ways  of  reducing  en- 
vironmental pollutants. 

Congress  can  and  must  exercise  their  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  1  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  to  hang  tough  and  don't 
weaken  this  important  legislation 


A  SALUTE  TO  MS.  DONNA 
MILTON 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr  DARDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  Ms.  Donna 
Milton  has  been  selected  "Teacher  of  the 
Year"  for  the  Manetta,  GA,  School  System 
Ms.  Milton  teaches  first-year  students  at  Hick- 
ory   Hills    Elementary    School     The    Marietta 
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School  System  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  to  be  recognized  as 
Teacher  of  the  Year  in  this  system  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  and  indicative  of  Ms.  Milton's 
commitment  and  abilities.  I  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Ms  Milton's  teaching  abilities 
because  both  of  my  children  were  taught 
math  by  her.  and  I  know  that  her  enthusiasm 
about  education  and  children  Is  contagious.  At 
a  time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  new  chal- 
lenges and  a  changing  world,  the  education  of 
our  youth  should  be  a  prionty  concern  of  all 
Amencans  A  child's  first  year  in  school  is  the 
most  crucial,  and  I  am  encouraged  that  teach- 
ers like  Donna  Milton  are  there  to  provide  a 
firm  foundation  and  encouragement  for  our 
children 

I    ask   that    the    following   article   from   the 
August  24.  1989.  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
be  included  in  the  Record 
Donna  Milton  Goes  to  Head  of  the  Class 

iB.v  Margaret  L.  Usdansky) 
Fifteen  years  after  she  began  teaching 
first-graders  at  Hickory  Hills  Elementary 
School.  Donna  Milton  still  talks  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  moment  when  a  child  begins 
to  read. 

That  is  the  greatest  thing.'  she  .said. 
"When  the  kid  discovers.  Hey.  I  can  put  all 
of  this  together  and  make  sense  of  this 
page.'  " 

This  week,  the  school  system  recognized 
Ms.  Milton's  devotion  to  her  profession  by 
naming  her  Marietta  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
an  honor  that  means  she  will  represent  the 
city  schools  in  the  1990  Georgia  Teacher  of 
the  Year  competition. 

Marietta  Superintendent  Roy  D.  Nichols 
described  Ms.  Milton  as  a  person  who  makes 
a  strong  and  favorable  first  impression. 

You  realize  she's  somebody  who  really 
does  care  about  kids  and  is  a  dedicated  pro- 
fessional. "  he  said. 

To  qualify  as  a  candidate  for  systemwide 
teacher  of  the  year.  Ms.  Milton  first  was  se- 
lected as  teacher  of  the  year  at  her  school. 
She  was  one  of  nine  teachers  chosen  by 
their  colleagues  to  represent  each  of  the 
system's  nine  schools  before  a  panel  of 
teachers,  administrators  and  community 
members  in  charge  of  the  final  selection. 

In  addition  to  teaching  children  how  to 
read.  Ms.  Milton  encourages  them  to  view- 
reading  as  a  lifelong  source  of  enjoyment. 
With  that  object  in  mind,  she  reads  to  her 
pupils  frequently  and  allows  them  to  bring 
in  their  own  books  and  magazines  for  recre- 
ational reading  periods. 

"Short  of  Penthouse."  she  joked,  "they 
can  bring  comic  books  or  almost  anything." 
The  object  of  having  them  select  their 
own  material,  she  said,  is  to  show  them  that 
"reading  is  fun.  It's  not  just  something  you 
do  in  school." 

Teaching  was  not  Ms.  Milton's  first  pro- 
fession. A  former  advertising  agent,  she  de- 
cided to  go  into  teaching  after  she  observed 
variations  in  the  quality  of  her  son's  ele- 
mentary-school teachers. 

"I  thought  [Guy]  had  a  poor  kindergarten 
teacher  and  a  wonderful  first-grade  and 
second-grade  teacher.  "  Ms.  Milton  recalled. 

As  she  became  increasingly  interested  in 
what  constituted  good  teaching.  Ms.  Milton 
decided  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, where  she  received  a  master's  degree 
in  education  in  1973. 

She  joined  the  Marietta  School  System 
that  same  year  after  her  husband.  James, 
received  a  job  transfer  in  Georgia.  After 
teaching  kindergarten  for  one  year  at  Park 
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Street  Elementary,  she  moved  to  Hickory 
Hills,  where  she  has  taught  first  grade  since. 

"She  is  so  interested  in  making  sure  that 
all  kids,  no  matter  what  their  abilities,  no 
matter  what  their  families  are  like,  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn."  said  Marietta  schools 
spokeswoman  Jean  Glascoff.  who  served  on 
the  selection  committee. 

Ms.  Milton  was  chosen  from  among  a 
group  of  educators  who  were  teachers  of  the 
year  at  each  Marietta  school.  They  are: 

Amanda  Weems.  Westside  Elementary. 

Evelyn  Pylant.  Allgood  Elementary. 

Nellie  Hill.  Burruss  Elementary. 

Christine  Smith.  Lockheed  Elementary. 

Janeen  Paradiso.  Park  Street  Elementary. 

Kay  Vaughn.  Pine  Forest  Elementary. 

Majorie  Kellog.  Marietta  Junior  High. 

Noel  Jenks.  Marietta  High  School. 


NASHVILLE  PRIDE  CELEBRATES 
SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker.  Id  like  to  pay 
tnbute  today  to  the  Nashville  Pnde  newspaper 
in  my  hometown,  Nashville.  TN  The  Pnde  .  as 
the  paper  is  called  by  its  readers,  is  a  news- 
paper which  fills  a  true  need  by  focusing  its 
coverage  on  issues  of  interest  to  the  Afncan- 
Amencan  community  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  Pnde  recently  celebrated  its  second  an- 
niversary, and  I  use  the  newspaper's  own  de- 
scnption  of  its  mission  to  accent  the  role  this 
publication  fills  in  our  community 

The  Nashville  Pride,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
is  the  result  of  an  identified  need  for  a  mass 
communication  media,  owned,  operated,  and 
produced  by  black  people  in  the  Nashville, 
Tennessee  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  Nashville  Pride  is  to 
gather,  give  shape  to.  and  then  disseminate 
information  which  is  relevant,  important, 
and  of  specific  interest  to  the  black  commu- 
nity 

Our  goal  is  to  bring  civic,  local  and  state 
news,  which  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  lives 
of  our  readership. 

Our  commitment  is  to  continuously  strive 
for  the  perfection  of  our  art:  to  consistently 
produce,  each  week,  a  publication  which  is 
accurate,  objective  and  fair. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Pride  is  accomplishing 
the  mission  which  it  identified.  This  publica- 
tion, in  a  mere  2  years,  has  created  a  distinct 
identity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  black  com- 
munity through  consistent  publication  of  a 
quality  newspaper 

I  want  to  compliment  and  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  the  Nashville  Pride's  executive  pub- 
lisher Larry  Davis  and  every  employee  and 
person  associated  with  the  newspaper.  I  think 
this  tnbute  is  particularly  timely  now,  dunng 
black  history  month,  since  this  newspaper 
plays  an  important  role  in  events  t)eing 
shaped  today 

Amenca  was  built  on  pnnciples  of  freedom. 
The  Nashville  Pnde  is  helping  the  African- 
American  population  of  middle  Tennessee 
move  progressively  into  the  21  si  century 
through  a  free  expression  of  ideas,  and  a  de- 
termined effort  to  provide  important  informa- 
tion. 
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Congratulations  to  the  Nashville  Pride  and 
best  wishes  throughout  the  years  to  come. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HACHI  KAWAKAMI 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 
Mr    MATSUI    Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 

pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  in  my 
community  who  deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
his  dedication  and  service  to  Sacramento  for 
almost  half  a  decade  January  31,  1990 
marked  the  50th  birthday  anniversary  for  Mr, 
Hachi  Kawakami  and  m  tribute  to  this  remark- 
able man,  his  family  and  friends  held  a  sur- 
pnse  party  to  celebrate  this  special  occasion 
In  honor  of  Hachi  s  50th  birthday,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  this  dedicated  family  man 

Hachi  Kawakami  and  his  lovely  wife,  Reiko, 
have  been  married  for  31  years  They  are  the 
proud  parents  of  five  children,  Deann,  Cynthia, 
Mark,  Susan,  and  John  They  have  three 
grandchildren,  Nichole.  Pachelle  Gee,  and 
Brett  Nomura,  all  whom  they  adore 

After  completing  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Davis  and  the  University 
of  California  Medical  Center  m  San  Francisco, 
Hachi  began  a  distinguished  career  as  a  phar- 
macist. He  has  been  associatea  with  Thnfty 
Drug  Stores  for  the  past  25  years  and  has 
served  in  the  capacity  of  president  tor  both 
the  Sacramento  Pharmacy  Association  and 
the  California  State  Pharmacy  Association. 

An  accomplished  runner,  Hachi  has  recently 
qualified  as  a  participant  in  the  Boston  mara- 
thon The  hard  work  he  has  undertaken  in 
order  to  qualify  tor  and  to  run  in  this  upcoming 
marathon  is  a  tremendous  accomplishment 
and  I  commend  his  outstanding  achievement 
Hachi's  dedicated  service  extends  beyond  his 
family  and  career  to  serve  his  community  He 
and  his  family  are  active  members  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Buddhist  Church  and  Hachi's  leader- 
ship as  past  president  to  the  Young  Adult 
Buddhist  Association  and  adviser  to  the 
church's  youth  organization  has  greatly  con- 
tnbuted  to  its  overall  success 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Hachi  Kawakami  celebrates 
his  50th  birthday  in  the  company  of  his  loving 
family  and  fnends,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  him  for  many  happy  years  to  come 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  TEACHER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  memonal  on 
Federal  land  in  Washington,  DC,  in  recognition 
of  the  contnbutions  of  "the  teacher  "  Being  a 
former  educator,  I  believe  a  memonal  that 
would  honor  the  teaching  profession  will  serve 
to  emphasize  and  enhance  the  stature  of 
teachers  everywhere 
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In  this  city  of  monuments  and  memorials,  it 
IS  incomprehensible  that  there  is  not  one  me- 
morial dedicated  to  the  teacher  Everyday  m 
this  city,  we  walk  or  dnve  past  memonals 
commemorating  certain  wars,  battles,  gener- 
als and  countries.  However,  we  have  yet  to 
establish  a  memonal  dedicated  to  the  individ- 
uals who  have  had  the  most  influence  on  our 
lives — our  teachers.  I  am  certain  that  we  all 
fondly  remember  that  one  teacher  who  made 
a  special  impact  on  our  lives,  whose  guid- 
ance, philosophy  and  wisdom  stayed  with  us 
as  we  grew  into  adults.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  honor  these  men  and  women  in  our 
Nation's  capital. 

Mr  Speaker,  besides  learning  in  the  class- 
room, today's  youth  must  learn  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  drugs,  crime  and  illiteracy,  to 
name  a  few  As  legislators,  we  need  to  rein- 
force the  value  of  education  in  our  society. 
One  step  taken  toward  that  goal  was  evi- 
denced by  the  first  education  summit  attended 
by  our  Nation's  Governors  this  oast  fall 

By  establishing  a  memorial  to  the  teacher, 
we  will  demonstrate  to  children  and  their  fami- 
lies the  importance  of  education  and  the 
teaching  profession — which  is  the  base  of  all 
professions. 

My  legislation  authorizes  the  Cadmus  Foun- 
dation to  establish  this  memorial  with  private 
funds.  The  Cadmus  Foundation  is  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  the  recognition  of  the 
teacher  in  our  society  Cadmus  was  consid- 
ered by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  their  first 
teacher,  because  he  taught  them  the  first  pho- 
netic alphabet,  as  well  as  about  agriculture, 
music,  metallurgy,  cosmology  and  theology. 
The  personage  of  Cadmus  is  also  represented 
on  the  bronze  door  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 

I  would  like  to  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  TRIPPE 
NALL, 

HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OF  NORTH  C.^ROLIN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  LANCASTER  Mr  Speaker,  my  friend 
Joe  Nail,  a  member  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  on  November  27, 
1989- 

The  personal  loss  to  Joe's  family  and 
friends  is  devastating  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  great  human  asset.  He  was 
a  devoted  and  loving  father  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  warm  and  chenshed  comrade  to 
us,  his  fnends  He  was  the  quintessential  ren- 
aissance man  whose  marvelous  range  of  in- 
terests and  accomplishments  brought  him  into 
beneficent  contact  with  many  people  and 
served  his  community  and  country  well. 

Joe  was  a  native  of  Atlanta,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  there  He  graduat- 
ed from  Furman  University,  Southeastern 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Wake  Forest 
University  School  of  Law. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving  on 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
had  been  a  member  since  his  appointment  by 
President  Reagan  in  1986 
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Before  coming  to  Washington  to  serve  his 
country  at  the  President's  request  Joe  had 
been  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  Smith- 
field.  NC  Before  that  he  was  associate  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Smithfield  He 
had  also  sen./ed  as  pastor  of  the  Beth  Car 
Baptist  Church  in  Halifax.  VA 

The  unique  blending  in  his  life  of  the  spintu- 
al  calling  and  the  driving  need  to  serve  his 
fellow  man  is  evident  in  his  civic  activities.  He 
had  sen/ed  as  chairman  and  director  of  the 
Johnston  County.  NC  Board  of  Social  Serv- 
ices: president  and  campaign  chairman  of  the 
Johnston  County  United  Way:  and  as  leader 
and  organizer  in  many  Democratic  campaigns 
and  CIVIC  causes  After  he  began  to  practice 
law.  Joe  found  the  time  to  put  his  concern  for 
his  church  into  action  by  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  deacons 

With  the  move  to  Washington,  Joe  became 
a  deacon  of  Riverside  Baptist  Church  and  a 
member  of  the  church  choir  He  was  among 
the  first  volunteer  teachers  in  the  church's 
Tuesday  Nights  Together  Tutoring  Program  in 
the  Washington  area 

Joe  IS  survived  by  his  two  daughters,  Molly 
Elizabeth  and  Anna  Kate  Molly  served  as  an 
outstanding  intern  ir  my  Washington  office  2 
years  ago  and  is  a  student  at  Duke  University 
Anna  is  a  senior  at  Smithfield-Selma  Senior 
High  School  He  is  also  survived  by  his  broth- 
er, Robert  G  Nail  of  Atlanta. 

Joe  Nail  was  indeed  a  renaissance  man: 
Baptist  minister:  attorney:  pilot:  teacher:  volun- 
teer leader  in  civic  affairs:  social  worker;  inno- 
vative safety  expert  on  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board:  spintual  leader  in  his 
North  Carolina  and  Washington  communities: 
accomplished  musician:  role  model  for  the 
young:  helper  of  the  less  fortunate;  good 
friend 

The  Lord  called  him  home  at  an  early  age. 
Had  he  remained  with  us,  he  was  destined  for 
a  greater  leadership  role.  May  our  personal 
loss  be  assuaged  by  remembrance  of  his  love 
for  his  family  and  neighbors,  his  dedication 
and  his  lofty  goals 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSE  KUSHNER 

HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  most 
women  may  not  have  heard  of  Rose  Kushner, 
she  was  a  fnend  to  all  women. 

Rose  Kushner,  through  her  personal  expeh- 
ence  with  breast  cancer,  changed  the  lives  of 
many  women  by  questioning  the  routine  pro- 
cedure of  the  one-step  radical  breast  surgery 
and  proposing  a  more  conservative  two-step 
procedure. 

The  book,  "Alternatives:  New  Develop- 
ments in  the  War  on  Breast  Cancer,"  au- 
thored by  Rose  Kushner,  presented  a  provoc- 
ative statement  on  the  importance  of  commu- 
nication between  doctor  and  patient  at  all 
stages  of  an  illness.  Her  work  to  educate 
other  women  has  providsd  invaluable  informa- 
tion to  those  women  who  are  faced  with  the 
fear  of  breast  cancer.  Rose  Kushner  was  a 
single  "support  system"  for  all  women.  She 
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offered  support  and  encouragerrienl  for 
women  to  question  their  physicians,  to  scruti- 
nize their  treatment  and  to  seek  expert  advice. 

Rose  Kushner  was  a  woman  of  great  in- 
sight, intelligence,  and  courage  We  can  all 
thank  her  for  the  fight  she  waged,  against  her 
own  painful  illness,  as  well  as  against  the 
fears  women  share  about  the  dread  disease 
of  breast  cancer 

1  did  not  know  Rose  Kushner.  but  I  feel  a 
special  kinship  with  her— she  was  born  m  Bal- 
timore my  birthplace,  and  her  daughter  now 
resides  m  San  Francisco,  the  district  i  repre- 
sent in  Congress 

The  New  'r'ork  Times  obituary — Decem- 
ber— provides  an  eloquent  description  of  Rose 
Kushner's  work  m  behalf  of  women  •  hope 
you  will  take  time  to  read  about  this  amazing 
individual. 

Thank  you 

Rose  Kushner,  60,  LtADER  in  Breast 

Cancer  Fight 

'By  Gina  Kolaia) 

Rcsp  Ku.shner,  a  vigorous  and  tenacious 
advocate  for  women  with  breast  cancer,  died 
Sunday  of  the  disease.  She  was  60  years  old 
and  lived  in  Kensington,  Md. 

Ms.  Kushner  gained  national  recognition 
in  1975,  when  she  wrote  about  her  battle 
with  breast  cancer  in  a  book.  Why  Me? 
What  Every  Woman  Should  Know  About 
Breast  Cancer  to  Save  Her  Life,"  published 
by  W.B.  Saunders  Company  in  Philadelphia 
She  became  an  influential  voice  questioning 
standard  medical  procedures  and  was  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  change  the  way 
the  disease  is  treated. 

Many  of  the  steps  she  advocated,  especial- 
ly less  radical  surgery,  were  at  first  rejected 
by  leading  breast  cancer  experts  but  are  now 
common  practice. 

As  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Breast 
Cancer  Advisory  Center  in  Kensington.  Ms. 
Kushner  provided  women  with  crucial  infor- 
mation about  their  options  when  facing 
breast  cancer. 

"POETIC  JUSTICE"  IN  AWARD 

She  was  a  member  of  the  National  Breast 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  from  1980  to  1986 
and  was  appointed  last  year  to  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society's  Breast  Cancer  Task 
Force. 

This  year,  Ms.  Kushner  will  be  awarded 
the  Society  of  Surgical  Oncology's  James 
Ewing  Award  for  outstanding  contributions 
by  a  lay  person  to  the  fight  against  cancer. 
This  is  "poetic  justice,"  and  her  husband, 
Harvey  D,  Kushner,  because  the  society's 
members  had  "booed  her  off  their  stage  in 
1975,  "  after  she  had  challenged  their  stand- 
ard treatments. 

"A  lot  of  people  heard  about  her  and 
trusted  her.  "  said  Dr.  Bruce  A.  Chabner.  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  cancer  treatment  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethesda, 
Md, 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Ms  Kushner  was 
lobbying  to  encourage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  require  that  health  insurance  com- 
panies cover  mammograms. 

A  psychologist  and  medical  writer.  Ms. 
Kushner  turned  single-mindedly  to  her 
breast  cancer  crusade  in  1974.  when  she 
found  a  lump  in  her  breast  but  refused  to 
submit  to  the  then  routine  "one  step"  proce- 
dure. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  women  would  be  anes- 
thetized, the  lump  would  be  removed  for 
biopsy  on  the  spot  and  if  it  was  malignant, 
the  breast  would  be  removed.  The  patient 
would  learn  only  upon  awakening  whether 
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she  had  lost  a  breast.  Ms  Kushner  believed 
that  women  needed  time  after  a  cancer  diag- 
no.sis  to  find  the  best  surgeon  to  remove  the 
breast . 

She  railed  against  the  one-siep  procedure, 
and  after  18  telephone  calls,  finally  found  a 
general  .surgeon  to  remove  just  her  lump 
She  later  found  a  breast  cancer  specialist  to 
remove  her  breast  when  the  lump  proved 
cancerous. 

ROLE  IN  CHANGING  PRACTICE 

Now,  the  one-step  procedure  that  Ms. 
Kushner  abhorred  is  no  longer  done. 

"She  i.s  prooably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant person  in  leading  to  this  major  change 
in  breast  surgery,  "  Dr.  Chabner  said.  Al 
though  there  was  medical  evidence  that  the 
one-step  procedure  was  not  advi.sable.  Dr 
Chabner  added.  "I  don't  think  the  public 
would  have  accepted  it  or  even  known  about 
it  if  she  had  not  been  so  persistent  in  her  ef- 
forts." 

Later,  Ms  Kushner  became  an  advocate 
for  increased  use  of  lumpectomy,  in  which 
the  malignant  lump  is  removed  but  the  re.st 
of  the  breast  is  left. 

Ms.  Kushner  was  born  in  Baltimore  and 
graduated  from  the  Universitv  of  Marvland 
in  1972. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Harvey: 
her  sons,  Gantt  of  Silver  Spring,  Md..  and 
Todd  of  Rockville.  Md.:  a  daughter  Lesley 
Kushner  of  San  Francisco,  and  her  broth- 
ers, Isaac  and  Meyer  Rehert  of  Baltimore 
and  Paul  Rehert  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla 


THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

DRUG    ENFORCEMENT    ACT    OF 
1990 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr  MANTON  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Congresswoman  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, to  take  mobile  telephones  and  electronic 
pagers  out  of  the  hands  of  drug  dealers. 

Mr  Speaker,  illicit  drug  use  continues  to 
plague  our  society  and  poison  our  children. 
Drug  abuse,  and  the  violence  and  crime  it 
breeds,  remains  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
many  communities  across  the  Nation.  We 
must  escalate  our  war  on  drugs,  and  the  drug 
pusher  must  be  the  primary  target  for  extinc- 
tion by  our  law  enforcement  personnel.  One 
way  to  attack  drug  dealers  is  to  cripple  their 
ability  to  effectively  communicate  with  their 
buyers  and  associates.  That  is  what  our  legis- 
lation IS  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing  number  of  drug 
dealers  are  using  mobile  telephones  and  elec- 
tronic pagers.  Police  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia confiscate  approximately  25  pagers  a 
week  from  suspected  drug  dealers  and  their 
associates.  Our  legislation  would  give  any 
U.S.  attorney  or  State  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  the  authority  to  petition  a 
Federal  distnct  court  judge  for  an  order  requir- 
ing any  company  which  provides  a  mobile 
telephone  service  to  discontinue  service  to 
any  mobile  radio  unit.  The  judge  must  deter- 
mine, on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  or  law  enforcement  officer, 
that  there  Is  probably  cause  to  believe  that 
mobile  unit  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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transmitting  or  receiving  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture,  distnbution, 
transportation,  or  sale  or  any  illegal  drug. 
Once  the  )udge  makes  this  finding,  the  person 
whose  mobile  radio  service  is  being  discon- 
nected shall  have  only  3  days'  notice  before 
all  service  is  shut  off 

This  bill  specifically  allows  law  enforcement 
personnel  the  discretion  of  moving  on  drug 
dealers  using  mobile  telephones  and  paging 
systems  Oftentimes,  law  enforcement  person- 
nel may  determine  that  leaving  the  phones  in 
the  hands  of  drug  dealers  will  lead  to  more  ar- 
rests because  the  over-the-air  communica- 
tions can  be  intercepted  by  law  enforcement 
officers  Once,  however,  the  officers  have 
gleaned  all  useful  information  they  can  then 
move  to  a  judicial  forum  to  obtain  a  ruling 
from  a  Federal  |udge  on  the  probable  cause 
standard  contained  in  this  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Drug  Enforcement  Act  will  be  a  valuable 
tool  for  our  law  enforcement  officers  across 
the  Nation  who  are  in  the  trenches  fighting 
the  war  on  drugs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  each  February 
our  Nation  commemorates  the  achievements 
of  black  Americans  by  marking  Black  History 
Month  This  occasion  affords  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  many  important  contribu- 
tions which  black  Amencans  have  made  to 
the  culture  and  history  of  our  country  Black 
History  Month  reminds  us  how  far  we  have 
come,  but  it  also  reminds  us  how  far  we  still 
must  go 

As  we  take  this  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
the  progress  that  our  society  has  made 
toward  achieving  racial  equality  dunng  the 
20th  century.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  important  transformation  of  American  poli- 
tics that  began  a  generation  ago  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  What 
happened  in  the  elections  of  1989  was  un- 
imaginable |ust  two  decades  ago. 

In  this  past  election,  more  black  politicians 
across  the  Nation  proved  they  can  attract 
voters  across  racial  lines.  Blacks  are  no 
longer  limited  to  distncts  and  contests  where 
the  majonty  of  voters  are  black  In  1989,  black 
candidates  claimed  major  election  victories 
across  the  Nation  In  two  important  elections, 
two  blacks— one  a  grandson  of  slaves  and  the 
other  the  son  of  a  barber — were  elected  to  of- 
fices which  no  black  has  previously  held. 
Doug  Wilder  of  Virginia  made  history  as  the 
Nation's  first  elected  black  governor — in  a 
State  with  an  electorate  that  is  only  17  per- 
cent black  In  New  York  City,  David  Dinkins 
was  elected  mayor  m  a  city  that  is  only  25 
percent  black  Other  blacks  have  been  elect- 
ed to  leadership  in  junsdictions  in  which 
blacks  are  not  the  majonty — Norm  Rice  as 
mayor  of  Seattle,  Michael  White  as  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  Chester  Jenkins  as  mayor  of 
Durham,  NC.  Here  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  our  distinguished  colleague,  Congress- 
man Bill  Gray,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected 
matonty  whip,  the  highest  House  leadership 
office  held  by  an  African-Amencan,  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  is  now 
headed  by  Ronald  Brown 

Mr  Speaker,  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  s  dream 
IS  still  alive  We  are  moving  toward  the  day 
that  children  are  judged,  not  by  the  color  of 
their  skin,  but  by  the  quality  of  their  character 
But  there  is  still  much  thai  must  be  done 
before  we  reach  that  day  There  are  still  too 
many  signs  of  intolerance,  and  too  many 
black  Amencans  lives  are  far  removed  from 
the  individual  successes  of  Doug  Wilder. 
David  Dinkins,  Ron  Brown,  or  Bill  Gray 
While  economic,  political,  and  social  gaps  be- 
tween black  and  white  Americans  have  nar- 
rowed, they  have  not  dosed  By  almost  all  ag- 
gregate measures— income  and  living  stand- 
ards; health  and  life  expectancy;  educational 
professional,  and  residential  opportunities,  po- 
litical and  social  participation— the  well-being 
of  blacks  remains  behind  whites 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  insist 
upon  basic  rights  for  all  of  our  citizens  The 
Supreme  Court  has  launched  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  our  Nation's  civil  nghts  laws  These 
rights  were  hard  fought  and  difficult  to  win 
They  must  not  be  weakened  We  must  also 
continue  to  pay  close  attention  to  improving 
educational  opportunities,  removing  the  inequi- 
ties of  employment,  increasing  the  stock  of  af- 
fordable housing,  and  protecting  our  commu- 
nities from  the  evils  of  drugs.  We  must  remain 
committed  to  cunng  the  problems  of  discnmi- 
nation 

Mr  Speaker,  Black  History  Month  gives  us 
an  opprartunity  to  honor  black  Americans  and 
the  important  contributions  they  have  made  to 
Amencan  society  It  also  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  measure  penodically  our  achievement 
in  assunng  the  equality  and  opportunity  to 
which  we  give  public  voice  This  annual  cele- 
bration IS  an  occasion  for  all  of  us— and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  in  the  US  Congress— to 
renew  our  commitment  to  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans 
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HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Rich  Boucher,  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  to  assist  our  bio- 
tech  industry.  The  purpose  of  this  new  bill  is 
to  stand  up  for  the  Amencan  biotechnology  in- 
dustry by  eliminating  the  unfair  advantages 
that  our  patent  law  now  confers  on  foreign 
countnes. 

Too  often  in  recent  years  we  have  seen 
home-grown  American  industnes— developed 
through  good  old-fashioned  American  ingenui- 
ty, determination  and  sweat — captured  by  for- 
eign competitors.  A  recent  example  of  this  is 
last  Friday's  announcement  that  the  largest 
biotech  company  in  Amenca,  Genentech.  Inc  . 
a  California  based  company,  has  been  pur- 
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chased  by  a  Swiss  Pharmaceutical  Co,  Bio- 
tech was  invented  and  perfected  in  this  coun- 
try Since  the  discovery  of  DNA.  nearly  two 
decades  ago.  the  United  States  has  been  the 
world  leader  m  biotech  research.  We  should 
be  sure  that  we  remain  the  commercial  leader 
as  well  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  idly  by  as 
Amencan  initiative  and  invention  is  once  again 
turned  into  commercial  gold  by  our  competi- 
tors overseas 

Section  one  of  the  bill  would  correct  what 
many  believe  to  be  a  loophole  in  U.S.  law  and 
authorize  the  U  S  Patent  Office  to  grant  pat- 
ents for  processes  used  to  make  biotech 
products  Such  patents  are  routinely  issued  in 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Section  two  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
U  S.  International  Trade  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion to  cover  certain  biotech  inventions.  I  was 
an  original  author  of  the  process  patent 
amendments  of  the  1988  trade  bill.  Those 
amendments  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  products  into  the  United 
States  when  the  manufacture  of  such  prod- 
ucts within  the  United  States  would  violate  our 
patent  laws  But  in  light  of  developing  technol- 
ogy, those  amendments  have  not  proved  fully 
adequate  So  this  new  bill,  which  is  clearly 
within  the  spirit  of  the  1988  amendments, 
allows  us  to  finish  some  unfinished  business. 

Section  three  contains  the  effective  date 
The  effective  date  is  prospective  But  one  of 
the  areas  we  will  closely  review  at  the  hearing 
IS  the  effect  this  section  might  have  on  par- 
ticular companies  A  problem  exists  because 
of  an  ongoing  court  case  We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  the  case  between  Amgen  and 
Genetics  Institute  Both  hold  patents  on  a 
similar  substance  We  must  review  the  situa- 
tion in  that  case  so  that  we  do  not  inadvert- 
ently penalize  those  parties. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  American  bio- 
tech companies  should  get  special  protection 
against  foreign  competition,  we  do  believe 
that  our  companies  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete on  a  level  playing  field  Foreign  compa- 
nies should  not  be  able  to  evade  US.  patent 
laws  for  products  sold  in  the  United  States 
simply  by  moving  production  offshore.  And  our 
companies  should  receive  the  same  process 
patent  protection  that  their  competitors  re- 
ceive in  Japan  and  Europe. 

Fundamental  fairness  requires  as  much, 
and  so  does  our  obligation  to  innovative 
American  companies,  Amencan  workers,  and 
all  the  many  people  who  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  biotech  products 


AUSTRALIA  CONFERENCE 
AGAINST  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
REQUEST  FOR  NEW  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1990 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  in  September 
1989  the  Australian  Government  hosted  a 
government-industry  conference  against 
chemical  weapons  Chemical  industry  and 
government  representatives  strongly  endorsed 
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a  chemical  weapons  agreement  in  Geneva  to 
ban  chemical  weapons  and  their  proliferation 
worldwide.  The  results  of  the  conference  are 
succinctly  summarized  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  Senator  Gareth  Evans,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Trade  of  Australia.  This 
statement  indicates  optimism  and  real  move- 
ment toward  a  worldwide  chemical  weapons 
agreement.  It  is  my  conviction  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  seize  this  leader- 
ship opportunity,  make  achievement  of  a 
chemical  weapons  ban  on  arms  control  pnon- 
ty,  half  United  States  production  of  new  binary 
chemical  weapons,  and  begin  a  bilateral  de- 
struction of  current  CW  stocks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Foreign  Minister  Evans'  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Foreign  Minister  Gareth 

Evans 

i.  introduction 

1.  Thus  Conference  has  been  a  unique 
event,  bringing  together  not  only  govern- 
ments, who  have  the  responsibility  for  nego- 
tiating and  implementing  the  forthcoming 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  'CWO,  but 
al.so  representatives  of  the  worlds  chemical 
industry,  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  its 
implementation. 

2.  Building  on  the  Paris  Conference  decla- 
ration of  January  1989.  and  in  particular  its 
call  for  a  redoubling  of  effort  to  conclude 
the  Convention  at  the  earliest  date,  govern- 
ment and  industry  representatives  have 
come  together  to  reinforce  and  give  new  mo- 
mentum to  a  dialogue  that  is  crucially  nec- 
essary for  two  purposes: 

to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  technical 
issues,  and  the  identification  of  workable 
and  realistic  solutions  to  other  outstanding 
problems,  to  enable  the  early  conclusion  of 
the  Convention;  and 

to  convey  a  clear  understanding  of  the  in- 
dustry's concerns,  and  an  appreciation  of 
how  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  will 
impact  on  the  industry,  so  as  to  ensure  not 
only  speedy  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
but  its  effective  practical  implementation. 

3.  This  Conference  has  been  the  occasion 
for  a  number  of  important  developments, 
including: 

the  first  collective  statement  by  the 
world's  chemical  industry  of  its  commitment 
to  assist  governments  in  bringing  about  a 
total  ban  on  chemical  weapons  through  a 
comprehensive  CWC; 

extensive  dialogue  between  governments 
and  industry  on  issues  relating  both  to  the 
conclusion  and  implementation  of  the 
treaty,  and  detailed  exploration  of  ways  of 
progressing  that  dialogue  in  the  future: 

the  identification  of  a  number  of  meas- 
ures in  support  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  which  both 
governments  and  industry  are  either  imple- 
menting, or  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
consider,  in  advance  of  its  coming  into 
effect;  and 

a  renewed  expression  of  commitment  by 
governments  to  conclude  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  CWC  at  the  earliest  date. 

4.  There  was  at  the  Conference  clearly  evi- 
dent total  support  for  the  achievement  of 
the  CWC  of  comprehensive  scope,  which 
would  be  effective,  verifiable  and  workable 
in  practice,  non-discriminatory  in  impact 
and  attract  universal  adherence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged that  no  interim  regime  could  be 
a  substitute  for  such  a  Convention.  The 
long  quest  for  a  comprehensive,  global,  and 
effectively  verifiable  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons, to  which  we  are  all  firmly  committed, 
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has  been  brought  closer  to  realization  by 
the  assembly  here  in  Canberra  of  the  rele- 
vant diplomatic  skills  and  industrial  exper- 
tise needed  to  complete  and  implement  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention. 

II.  CONCLUDING  THE  CONVENTION 

5.  The  conceptual  framework  of  the  Con- 
vention is  already  substantially  settled,  and 
many  of  its  detailed  provisions  have  already 
been  elaborated.  In  bringing  the  Convention 
to  conclusion.  1990  is  seen  by  most  delega- 
tions as  a  critical  year.  1  have  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  contributions  of  all  delegation 
both  the  political  and  practical  will  to  work 
through  and  resolve,  as  fast  as  the  complex- 
ity of  the  subject  matter  allows,  remaining 
outstanding  issues  in  the  Convention  negoti- 
ations. The  general  view  is  that  the  major 
substantive  issues  for  negotiations  should  be 
able  to  be  completed  within  the  coming 
year. 

6.  Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  Confer- 
ence focused  on  those  issues  whose  resolu- 
tion could  clearly  benefit  from  industry 
input  and  co-operation,  in  particular; 

verification  regimes; 

protection  of  confidential  commercial  in- 
formation: 

the  structure  of  the  international  author- 
ity and  its  relationship  through  national  au- 
thorities with  chemical  industnes; 

technical  questions  in  relation  to  the  de- 
struction of  existing  stockpiles  and  produc- 
tion facilities;  and 

within  the  Convention  context,  promotion 
of  the  free  and  non-di.scriminatory  ex- 
change of  chemicals  and  technology  only 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  assistance  to  de- 
veloping states  parties. 

7.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  process  of  re- 
solving outstanding  issues,  many  countries 
have  brought  to  the  negotiations  their  own 
national  experiences  with  various  matters 
relevant  to  the  Convention,  and  these  were 
reported  to  the  Conference.  These  exercises 
have  enabled  the  outstanding  issues  to  be 
considered  from  a  very  practical  perspective, 
and  have  helped  give  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  required  under  the  Convention. 
In  particular: 

a  number  of  countries  have  conducted  na- 
tional trial  inspections,  and  others  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so;  and 

other  countries  have  been  conducting,  or 
are  planning  to  conduct,  trial  challenge  in- 
spections. 

8.  There  was  a  recognition  that  the  negoti- 
ating environment  for  an  early  conclusion 
of  the  Convention  would  be  significantly  en- 
hanced by  governments  being  as  frank  and 
open  as  possible  in  their  approach  to  chemi- 
cal weapons  issues,  bringing  their  activities 
into  conformity  with  their  commitment  to 
the  Convention,  and  by  taking  other  specific 
steps— in  the  period  before  the  Convention 
is  concluded— to  increase  confidence  in  it. 
Such  steps  could  include: 

acknowledgement  of  their  chemical  weap- 
ons stocks  by  weapons-possessing  states; 

bilateral  and  multilateral  data  exchanges 
as  provided  for  in  the  rolling  text:  informa- 
tion could  be  provided  on  CW  stockpiles, 
CW  production  facilities.  CW  destruction  fa- 
cilities, and  production  of  chemicals  includ- 
ed in  Schedules  1,  2  and  3; 

trial  inspections  of  stockpiles  and  produc- 
tion facilities  on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral 
basis: 

establishing  facilities  to  allow  for  the  envi- 
ronmentally sound  destruction  of  CW 
stocks,  and  exchanging  the  technology  rele- 
vant to  this  process: 

taking  steps  to  eliminate  existing  CW 
stockpiles; 
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making  unequivocal  undertakings  not  to 
acquire  chemical  weapons  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly, as  part  of  exercising  restraint  and 
acting  responsibly  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Geneva  negotiation:  and 

informing  governments  outside  the  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  on  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  CWC  (as  has  been  done,  e.g.,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
and  through  Australia's  regional  initiative). 

III.  IMPLEMENTING  THE  CONVENTION 

9.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Convention 
will  be  maximized  by  the  adherence  of  all 
states,  and  there  were  many  calls  for  gov- 
ernments to  work  actively  towards  that  ob- 
jective. The  Convention  will  provide  equal 
security  benefits  to  its  adherents,  and  the 
value  of  those  benefits  will  be  strengthened 
by  widespread  support.  At  the  same  time, 
the  operation  of  the  CWC  will  assure  indus- 
try that  its  product-s  can  readily  be  traded 
and  distributed  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  for  purposes  not  prohibited  by  the 
Convention.  The  Convention  will  provide 
for  equal  treatment  for  all  countries  and  all 
industrial  entities.  All  governments  and 
their  industries  have  a  strong  interest  in 
confirming  that  these  objectives  are  realized 
in  practice. 

10.  A  number  of  countries  are  already  im- 
plementing in  advance  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  draft  convention,  adapting  ex- 
isting national  measures  to  the  convention 
framework,  or  adopting  other  measures 
which  will  assist  in  its  implementation.  For 
example,  in  addition  to  the  trial  inspections 
already  referred  to.  governments  are: 

establishing  the  framework  for  the  na- 
tional authorities  which  will  implement  the 
Convention  <e.g..  the  decision  of  Australia 
to  establish  its  national  CWC  authority  and 
the  interest  of  others  in  doing  likewise): 

establishing  technical  assistance  programs 
for  the  identification  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel who  might  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  Convention  (e.g..  the 
program  established  by  Finland):  and 

legislation  to  prohibit  certain  activities 
which  will  be  proscribed  under  the  Conven- 
tion (e.g.,  the  FRG's  recent  amendments  to 
the  War  Weapons  Control  Act). 

Developments  of  this  kind  will  contribute 
momentum  to  the  negotiations,  and  will 
help  avoid  misapprehensions  and  delays  in 
implementing  the  Convention.  Taking  such 
measures  will  also  contribute  to  a  collective 
understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Convention  can  be  implemented  within  the 
existing  operations  of  governments  and  in- 
dustry. 

U.  It  was  proposed  that  all  nations  should 
consider  the  mechanism  they  will  need  to 
put  in  place  to  implement  the  Convention's 
requirements.  Since  the  impact  of  the  Con- 
vention will  vary  considerably  according  to 
differing  circumstances,  special  attention 
will  need  to  be  paid  to  the  concerns  of  those 
countries  with  small  or  non-existent  Indus- 
tries, or  whose  bureaucracies  may  require 
technical  assistance  in  handling  the  com- 
plex requirements  of  the  Convention. 

12.  It  was  also  proposed  by  some  delega- 
tions that  consideration  be  given  to  estab- 
lishing a  group  or  groups  which  could  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Technical  Secretariat  to 
be  established  under  the  Convention,  con- 
tribute to  the  resolution  of  certain  out- 
standing issues  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Convention,  or  both:  this  is  a  matter  which 
will  need  to  be  taken  up  in  Geneva. 

IV.  INDUSTRY'S  ROLE 

13.  The  effective  implementation  of  the 
precise  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  Conven- 
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tion  and  its  objectives  will  depend  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent  on  the  co-operation  and 
commitment  of  the  chemical  industry.  At 
this  Conference  the  industry  has  made  very 
clear  its  support  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
Convention,  that  it  believes  such  a  Conven- 
tion will  in  fact  be  in  its  own  interests,  and 
that  it  wants  to  help  that  Convention  as  ef- 
fective and  practicable  as  possible.  The 
statement  adopted  this  week  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  worlds  chemical  industry 
is  an  especially  Important  and  historic  one. 
It: 

expresses  their  unequivocal  abhorrence  of 
chemical  warfare; 

expresses  their  willingness  to  work  active- 
ly with  governments  to  achieve  a  global  ban 
on  chemical  weapons,  and  contribute  addi- 
tional momentum  to  the  Geneva  negotiat- 
ing process; 

affirms  their  desire  to  foster  international 
co-operation  for  the  legitimate  civil  uses  of 
chemical  products  and  their  opposition  to 
the  diversion  of  industry's  products  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  weapons;  and 

declares  their  support  for  efforts  to  con- 
clude and  implement  the  CWC  at  the  earli- 
est date. 

14.  The  chemical  industry  representatives 
here  present  have  also  announced  this  week 
the  establishment  of  a  new  International 
Industry  Forum  as  a  focal  point  for  its  es- 
sential practical  input  into  the  Convention 
making  and  implementation  process.  The 
group  will  meet  in  Geneva  and  involve  an 
extension  of  present  informal  arrangements 
so  as  to  include  representatives  of  all  the 
world's  chemical  industries,  not  just  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

15.  The  role  which  the  chemical  industry 
has  played  in  promoting  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  improving  the  living  stand- 
ards of  all  peoples  was  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  acknowledged  by  government 
representatives.  It  was  clear  that  the  indus- 
try wishes  to  continue  vigorously  to  pursue 
its  positive  contribution  to  the  raising  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  all  nations  by 
the  development  of  its  products  and  their 
proper  dissemination  and  use. 

16.  It  was  noted  during  the  Conference 
that  while  the  regulatory  burden  of  the 
Convention  on  Industry  would  be  signifi- 
cant, it  would  not  be  significantly  different 
in  kind  from  that  which  the  industry  al- 
ready experiences.  There  are  in  many  coun- 
tries areas  of  extensive  interaction  between 
governments  and  chemical  industry.  Exam- 
ples include: 

National  reporting  arrangements  for  envi- 
ronmental, health  safety  and  transport  rea- 
sons; 

National  inspections  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry for  these  purposes;  and 

Consultation  and  co-operation  in  estab- 
lishing the  facts  of  industry  activity. 

In  view  of  these  already  existing  national 
measures,  and  new  steps  announced  at  the 
Conference,  many  parts  of  the  industry  will 
be  well  aware  of  the  general  kinds  of  re- 
quirements which  will  have  to  be  addressed 
under  a  Convention  regime.  Both  govern- 
ment and  industry  representatives  accepted 
the  desirability  of  very  sut>stantial  consulta- 
tions occurring  in  the  period  ahead  to 
ensure  that  common  objectives  are  achieved 
in  the  least  costly  and  intrusive  manner  pos- 
sible. 

17.  Preparations  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Convention  will  entail  specific  actions 
by  government  and  industry.  At  this  Confer- 
ence, a  number  of  such  matters  specifically 
involving  industry  have  been  raised,  includ- 
ing: 
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The  need  by  governments  for  additional 
inputs  from  all  sections  of  industry,  includ 
ing  policy  level  direction,  management. 
technical  experts  and  the  research  comma 
nity; 

The  need  for  a  more  substantial  time  com- 
mitment by  representatives  of  industry  to 
the  Geneva  negotiating  process,  and  in  par 
ticular  extension  of  the  formal  sessions 
presently  devoted  to  industry  consultation; 

The  need  to  include  workers  and  their 
representatives  as  part  of  the  industry  re- 
source for  governments  as  they  draft  and 
implement  the  Convention: 

The  need  for  more  trial  inspections,  and 
trials  to  prepare  for  other  aspects  of  imple 
menting  the  Conventions  requirements. 
such  as  the  collection  and  assembly  of  rele 
vant  data  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
national  chemical  industry:  and 

The  need  for  industry  to  apply  its  code  of 
responsible  care  so  as  to  ensure,  amongst 
other  things,  the  compatibility  of  its  activi- 
ties with  objectives  of  the  Convention,  in- 
cluding the  objective,  shared  with  govern- 
ments, of  nondiversion  of  its  products  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  weapons. 

v.  CONCLUSION 

18.  This  Conference  has  not  been  a  substi 
tute  for.  or  an  alternative  to.  the  negotia- 
tions on  a  CWC  in  the  Conference  on  Dis 
armament  in  Geneva.  What  we  have  endea 
voured  to  do.  and  I  believe  succeeded  in 
doing,  is  contribute  to  the  early  .success  of 
those  negotiations.  There  was  widespread 
support  for  continuing  and  expanding  the 
dialogue  between  government  and  industry 
both  at  the  national  level  and  m  direct  sup- 
port of  the  negotiating  process  in  Geneva. 
The  Conference  heard  many  calls  for  the 
earliest  completion  and  implementation  ot 
the  CWC.  The  chemical  industry  stated  its 
full  and  unequivocal  support  for  such  an 
outcome. 

19.  The  tasks  ahead  for  governments  are: 
To  work  for  the  earliest  conclusion  of  the 

negotiations  in  Geneva: 

To  build  confidence  in  the  Convention 
through  initial  steps: 

To  develop  appropriate  mechanisms  to 
prepare  for.  and.  when  ready,  to  implement 
the  CWC:  and 

To  continue  and  expand  the  dialogue  with 
industry  with  the  object  of  both  resolving 
outstanding  questions  in  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations, and  preparing  the  ground  for  the  ef 
feciive  practical  implementation  of  the  Con- 
vention once  concluded. 

20.  The  tasks  ahead  for  industry  are: 

To  consider  the  detailed  requirements  for 
the  conclusion  and  implementation  of  the 
CWC  and  to  continue  to  expand  its  dialogue 
between  government  and  industry. 

To  help  define  practical,  workable  and  ef- 
fective solutions  to  outstanding  problems 
being  addressed  in  the  Geneva  negotiations: 

To  co-operate  in  ensuring  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  not  diverted  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  weapons:  and 

To  collaborate  with  governments  and  with 
other  sections  of  the  industry  in  ensuring 
that  the  CWC's  provisions  are  implemented 
fully  and  effectively  and  apply  equally  to  all 
parties:  industry  representatives  at  the  Can 
berra  Conference  will  no  doubt  wish  to  be  m 
contact  with  those  elements  of  the  industry 
not  physically  present  here  to  discuss  with 
them  in  detail  the  issues  raised  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

21.  Above  all  else,  the  Government  Indus 
try  Conference  Against  Chemical  Weapons 
has   affirmed   the   commitment   of   govern 
ments  and  the  world's  chemical  industry  to 
work  together  to  bring  to  fruition  at   the 
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earliest  date  a  comprehensive,  global  Chem- 
ical Weapons  Convention— long  intensely 
desired,  and  now  widely  anticipated— which 
will  operate  to  rid  the  world  once  and  for  all 
of  these  universally  detested  weapons.  All  of 
u.s  want  a  chemical  industry  operating  in 
the  cause  not  of  death,  but  of  life. 

David  Barton,  staff  consultant  on  arms  con- 
trol for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  at- 
tended the  conference  and  has  reported  to 
me  on  the  conference's  results.  He  concludes 
that  the  participation  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  such  an  arms  control  conference  was 
unique  and  that  the  strong  endorsement  by  in- 
dustry and  governments  of  a  chemical  weap- 
ons agreement  in  Geneva  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sitjle  date  to  ban  chemical  weapons  and  halt 
their  proliferation  worldwide  was  the  most  im- 
portant result  A  summary  of  Mr  Barton's  ob- 
servations follow 

1.  Chemical  industry  endorses  a  CW 
agreement  to  ban  chemical  weapons  and 
their  proliferation  worldwide.  Chemical  in- 
dustry participation  was  active,  broadly  rep- 
resentative, high-level,  and  unique  in  such 
an  arms  control  context. 

2.  Australia  continues  its  active  leadership 
role  on  the  CW  issue.  To  make  the  confer- 
ence the  success  that  it  was  Australia  had  to 
provide  strong  leadership  for  the  conference 
which  involved  extensive  diplomatic  and  fi- 
nancial efforts  and  commitments  to  get  the 
broad  participation  from  governments  <67i 
and  chemical  industry. 

3.  The  U.S.  position  and  initiative  for  a 
technical  working  group  were  positive  and 
were  viewed  as  supportive  of  a  CW  agree- 
ment by  most  government  and  industry  par- 
ticipants. Since  the  Pans  conference  in  Jan- 
uary. 1989  an  attitude  of  several  countries 
seemed  to  be  developing  that  saw  the  U.S. 
position  in  Geneva  as  stagnating,  flounder- 
ing without  instructions  nor  political  com- 
mitment to  the  CW  talks.  Canberra  helped 
to  change  that  attitude  to  seeing  the  U.S. 
position  as  more  favorable  to  a  CW  agree- 
ment. 

4.  CW  does  not  seem  to  bo  a  strong  Soviet 
arms  control  priority.  At  Canberra  the  Sovi- 
ets had  no  major  initiatives  and  did  no  ob- 
jectionable posturing  related  to  their  CW 
moratorium.  A  point  that  Chairman  Fascell 
has  continued  to  make  to  the  Bush  adminis 
t ration  is  that  this  low  Soviet  interest  in 
CW  also  creates  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  U.S.  to  seize  leadership  and  take 
credit  for  a  worldwide  CW  ban  which  would 
be  a  stunning  arms  control  achievement. 

5.  Third  World  governments  and  chemical 
industry  have  concerns  about  a  treaty. 
Third  World  governments  which  do  not  pos- 
sess chemical  weapons  want  the  superpow- 
ers and  others  to  stop  all  CW  production  im- 
mediately otherwise  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
situation  drives  them  into  produciton.  Third 
World  chemical  industry  wants  to  make 
sure  that  the  legitimate  development  of 
their  own  chemical  industry— so  desperately 
needed  for  their  economic,  social,  and  medi 
cal  well-being— not  be  unduly  restricted. 

The  firm  commitment  of  governments  and 
the  chemical  industry  to  a  CW  ban  at  the  Con- 
ference Against  Chemical  Weapons  in  Can- 
berra. Australia,  and  the  progress  achieved  at 
the  CW  negotiations  m  Geneva  conflict  sharp- 
ly with  the  fiscal  year  1991  request  by  the  De- 
oartment  of  Defense  for  SI  41  million  to 
produce  new  binary  chemical  weapons, 
Bigeye  bombs,  and  155  mm  artillery  shells  A 
bipartisan  maionty  m  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  continue  to  oppose  the  production 
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of  new  binary  chemical  weapons  and,  there- 
fore, if  President  Bush  wants  to  exert  leader- 
ship to  ban  chemical  weapons  and  seize  this 
arms  control  opportunity,  it  would  make  sense 
for  him  to  withdraw  the  production  request  for 
new  chemical  weapons  thereby  bringing  the 
budgetary  request  into  line  with  his  strong 
rhetoric  in  favor  of  a  worldwide  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons. 


HONORING  DICK  MARKARIAN 
AS  THE  1989  OUTSTANDING 
AGRIBUSINESSMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1987,  California  State  University  Fres- 
no's Ag  One  booster  foundation  has  recog- 
nized an  outstanding  member  of  the  agribusi- 
ness industry  in  a  community  salute.  For  sev- 
eral years,  the  Ag  One  foundation  has  promot- 
ed education  excellence  in  agriculture  through 
awarding  scholarships  to  outstanding  students 
majoring  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  Ag  One  scholarships  has  been  the 
framework  for  helping  to  maintain  interest  by 
students  choosing  a  caieer  in  agnculture.  The 
foundation  continues  this  tradition  with  the 
outstanding  agnbusiness  persons  scholarship 
endowment. 

I  am  pleased  to  help  the  Ag  One  foundation 
honor  the  1989  recipient  of  this  community 
salute:  Dick  Markarian.  For  more  than  60 
years.  Dick  has  been  a  leader  in  our  commu- 
nity. No  one  has  been  a  more  forceful,  articu- 
late, and  loyal  advocate  for  Central  Valley  ag- 
riculture than  Dick  Markanan. 

Dick  knows  farming  from  the  ground  up.  He 
has  been  a  fearless  champion  of  farm  issues 
and  causes  as  divergent  as  labor,  water,  pes- 
ticides, land  use,  and  marketing  orders.  He 
has  counseled  politicians  and  elected  officials 
at  all  levels.  All  who  know  and  have  worked 
with  Dick  have  enormous  respect  for  his 
energy  and  commitment. 

To  me,  Dick  has  been  a  supporter,  a  coun- 
selor, a  critic,  and  a  friend.  He  can  always  be 
counted  on  for  an  objective  opinion.  His  only 
bias  IS  to  do  what's  hght  for  agncu'ture.  You 
can  agree  or  disagree  with  Dick  Markarian— 
but  you  can't  ignore  him. 

It  IS  appropnate.  and  frankly  over  due,  that 
our  community  pay  tnbute  to  the  contributions 
Dick  has  made.  The  Ag  One  Scholarship  En- 
dowment Fund  IS  a  fitting  way  to  honor  Dick 
Markarian,  and  I  am  proud  to  play  a  small  role 
in  helping  to  honor  this  outstanding  agribusi- 
nessman,  friend,  and  community  leader. 


ADL  REPORT  ON  ANTI-SEMITISM 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr  FRANK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion  League  does  extraordinary  important  work 
in  combating  bigotry,  including  but  not  limited 
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to  anti-Semitism.  Recently,  as  an  example  of 
the  first  rate  work  that  it  does,  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  issued  Its  most  recent  nation- 
wide audit  of  anti-Semitic  acts.  The  accompa- 
nying statement  prepared  by  Leonard  Zakim, 
who  is  the  very  able  and  diligent  regional  di- 
rector of  the  ADL  for  New  England,  summa- 
rizes this  most  recent  audit  In  a  very  useful 
way.  Given  the  importance  of  our  joining  in  a 
continuing  national  fight  to  stamp  out  bigotry.  I 
insert  this  useful  summary: 

Press  Release  of  the  Anti-Defamation 

League  of  Bnai  B'rith.  January  17,  1990 

"The  highest  increase  in  reported  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents  in  the  nation  in  1989  oc- 
curred in  Massachusetts  (171  percent  in- 
crease)." according  to  Leonard  Zakim.  New 
England  Regional  Director  of  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League. 

Zakim  noted  that  despite  the  exceptional 
response  of  district  attorneys  and  the 
heightened  awareness  of  local  police  depart- 
ments, the  sharp  escalation  in  incidents 
demonstrates  that  the  problem  of  anti-Sem- 
itism is  one  that  merits  our  highest  priority 
and  attention.  "Massachusetts  ranked  third 
in  the  nation  in  the  number  of  reported  in- 
cidents with  95  acts  of  vandalism  and  45 
harassments,  last  year  35  incidents  of  van- 
dalism were  reported." 

The  nationwide  audit  conducted  annually 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  since  1979 
revealed  that  anti-Semitic  incidents  rose  na- 
tionally to  an  eleven  year  high.  The  current 
national  total  comprised  845  incidents  of 
anti-Jewish  vandalism  and  desecrations,  and 
587  episodes  of  harassments,  assaults  of 
threats  against  Jews  or  Jewish  institutions: 
both  figures  were  up  12  percent  over  1988. 
The  vandalism  figure  includes  arson,  bomb- 
ings, cemetery  desecrations  and  swastika 
daubings  against  Jewish  institutions. 
Jewish-owned  property  and  public  property. 

Abraham  H.  Poxman,  ADL's  national  di- 
rector, described  the  record  number  of  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  as  "disturbing,  but  not 
surprising";  in  light  of  "the  rise  in  hate-in- 
spired violence  generally  around  the  coun- 
try." 

The  total  in  the  1989  vandalism  category, 
Mr.  Poxman  said,  was  the  most  since  1981 
and  "unfortunately,  has  kept  pace  with  the 
high  level  of  such  episodes  recorded  in  1987 
and  1988."  Noting  that  "there  were  more  se- 
rious types  of  anti-Semitic  vandalism  and 
desecrations  last  year  than  ever  recorded  in 
ADL  audits,"  Mr.  Poxman  went  on  to  say 
that  violent  neo-Nazi  Skinhead  gangs  were 
responsible  for  more  than  100  acts  of  such 
vandalism.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  30  percent  rise  in  anti-Jewish  in- 
cidents reported  on  college  campuses.  The 
audit,  compiled  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  ADL's  Civil  Rights  Division,  reflects 
incidents  in  44  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  reported  to  the  League's  regional 
offices  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

Urging  that  an  overreaction  to  the  dis- 
turbing increase  would  be  as  mistaken  a  re- 
sponse as  ignoring  them,  Zakim  cautioned 
that  "these  Incidents  are  not  occurring  in  a 
vacuum.  Hate  crimes  are  up  around  the 
nation,"  he  told  an  ecumenical  task  force  on 
anti-Semitism.  Although  some  of  the  more 
publicized  incidents  do  spur  imitative  behav- 
ior, they  have  also  heightened  awareness 
and  encouraged  Increased  reporting.  Howev- 
er, the  basic  cause  of  these  incidents  is  the 
existence  of  plain  and  simple  anti-Semitism. 

He  emphasized  that  more  arrests  were 
made  this  past  year  than  any  other  and  sin- 
gled out  District  Attorneys  Kevin  Burke, 
Scott  Harshbarger  and  William  Delahunt 
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for  responding  quickly  and  effectively. 
Zakim  also  reported  "public  rallies  attended 
by  over  2.000  people  in  Marblehead.  Welles- 
ley.  Canton  and  Beverly  demonstrated  that 
not  only  Jews  were  affected  and  outraged 
by  these  acts.  " 

Among  those  incidents  are  the  well  publi- 
cized incidents  in  Wellesley  and  Marble- 
head.  Others  include  anti-Semitic  hate  mail, 
vandalism  targeting  people's  homes  and 
businesses,  death  threats  and  other  forms  of 
anti-Semitic  harassment.  Over  fifty  Massa- 
chusetts communities  were  affected 
throughout  the  State.  "One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  the  report  Zakim  said  was 
that  "racist  skinhead-type  groups  were  not 
responsible  in  most  cases— it  is.  in  most 
cases,  our  neighbor's  children  and  not  the 
work  of  organized  hate  groups." 

PoUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  audit's 
major  findings: 

845  incidents  of  vandalism.  This  is  about  3 
percent  higher  than  the  1988  total  of  823, 
which  in  turn  was  18.5  percent  higher  than 
the  1987  total  of  694.  Of  the  845,  there  were 
38  incidents  of  the  most  serious  types  of 
vandalism  (arson,  bombings,  and  cemetery 
desecrations),  making  it  the  highest  total 
ever  recorded  and  10  more  than  1988.  An 
unprecedented  number  of  Jewish  cemetery 
desecrations— 21  in  14  states— was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  figure.  There  were 
five  bombings,  including  four  in  California 
alone,  and  eight  arson  attacks  on  syna- 
gogues. 

587  incidents  of  harassments.  assaults  and 
threats,  the  second  highest  total  ever  re- 
corded by  ADL  and  including  a  murder.  It 
was  a  28  percent  increase  over  the  1988  total 
of  458  and  marked  the  fifth  straight  year 
there  was  a  rise  in  this  category.  In  addi- 
tion, 149  of  the  harassments  incidents  (25 
percent)  were  aimed  at  Jewish  institutions. 

A  record  116  anti-Semitic  incidents  in  24 
states  attributed  to  neo-Nazi  Skinheads.  180 
percent  more  than  1988  when  there  were  41 
incidents  in  15  states.  Of  the  116  incidents. 
22  involved  vandalism  agains  Jewish  institu- 
tions. 18  were  aimed  at  homes  and  other 
property  owned  by  Jews,  and,  at  least  38  in- 
cidents of  anti-Semitic  graffiti  and  swastika 
markings  bore  "Skinhead"  signatures  on 
public  property.  Neo-Nazi  Skinheads  were 
also  involved  in  13  Incidents  in  which  hate 
messages  and  threats  were  made  against 
Jewish  iiutitutions.  Racist  Skinheads  were 
also  implicated  in  25  harassment  cases  in 
which  the  victims  were  either  Jews  or  those 
they  thought  were  Jews. 

69  anti-Semitic  incidents  on  51  college 
campiises  in  1989  as  against  54  incidents  on 
38  campuses  the  previous  year.  As  in  past 
surveys,  the  attacks  are  varied  and  included 
vandalism  of  Hillel  centers,  Jewish  fraterni- 
ties and  Jewish  student's  property.  Among 
the  harassment  and  assault  Incidents,  the 
most  serious  cases  occurred  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California-Los  Angeles  last  May  and  at 
Brooklyn  College.  New  York,  last  October 
when  two  Jewish  students  were  brutally 
beaten  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur. 

144  people  were  arrested— with  21  identi- 
fied as  neo-Nazi  Skinheads— in  connection 
with  168  anti-Semitic  incidents  in  14  states. 
Of  those  arrested,  125  or  87%  were  under 
the  age  of  21.  In  1988,  there  were  124  arrest 
in  all  in  connection  with  57  incidents  in  19 
states. 

The  one  murder,  recorded  in  July  1989. 
was  that  of  Max  Kowalsky,  a  Hol(x:aust  sur- 
vivor and  long-time  residents  of  Brooklyn, 
who  after  protesting  swastikas  he  found 
scrawled  across  his  apartment  door  had  a 
confrontation  with  the  36-year  old  alleged 
perpetrator  and  was  stabbed. 
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The  ADL  audit  includes  sUte-by-sUte 
totals  of  anti-Semitic  incidents. 

Zakim,  joined  by  a  number  of  rellgloua 
and  community  leaders  at  the  press  confer- 
ence, announced  the  formation  of  a  task 
force  on  anti-Semitism.  Its  mandate  will  be 
to  propose  new  institutional  initiatives  to 
address  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism  and  to 
educate  more  people  about  Its  history  and 
contemporary  status. 

Represented  on  the  task  force  are  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches,  NAACP,  Boston  Police 
Department,  U.S.  Justice  Department  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  Asian-American 
Resource  Workshop.  City  of  Newton 
Mayor's  Office.  North  Shore  Christian  Task 
Force  Against  anti-Semitism.  Pacing  History 
and  Ourselves.  United  Way,  Massachusetts 
Attorney  General's  Office  and  District  At- 
torney Kevin  Burke  and  William  EXelahunt. 

ADL  Taskforce  to  Combat  Anti-Semitisii 

Personal  Statements 

"The    diseased    mind    that    promulgates 

anti-Semitic    rhetoric    is    more    pernicious 

than  most  felons  in  prison  today."— Steven 

Berglas.  PhD.  Newton.  MA. 

Anti-Semitism  is  an  attack  against  the 
fundamental  civil  rights  of  every  person  .  .  . 
We  must  also  recognize  that  anti-Semitism 
is  rooted  in  lies  and  ignorance.  As  a  District 
Attoiney  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  en- 
force the  civil  rights  statutes  that  apply  to 
anti-Semitic  acts,  I  am  painfully  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  the  criminal  law  to 
combat  this  problem  ...  I  share  with  the 
ADL  the  belief  that  Jew  and  non-Jew  must 
reach  out  to  the  community-at-large  and 
educate  others  about  anti-Semitism  and  the 
Jewish  community.'— Kevin  Burke,  District 
Attorney,  Essex  County. 

"The  leaders  and  members  of  each  church 
and  synagogue  should  be  asking  ourselves: 
what  are  we  doing  to  counter  the  insidious 
hatred  that  is  poisoning  our  communities? 
In  what  way  are  we  reaching  out  to  each 
other  to  show  that  religious  people  of  every 
faith  are  opposed  to  anti-Semitism  and 
racism  and  that  we  will  not  remain  Indiffer- 
ent to  these  cancers  in  our  mi(ist?  .  .  .  Each 
church  and  each  synagogue  should  take  as 
its  motto  for  this  decade  and  for  all  time: 
'We  shall  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of 
evil.'  "—Rabbi  Samuel  Chief.  Temple  Eman- 
uel. Newton,  MA. 

"Anti-Semitism  is  not  a  'Jewish  problem": 
it  is  our  problem.  It  affects  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  is  a  cancer  that  can  destroy  the 
life  of  the  community  unless  it  is  treated  ag- 
gressively and  quickly.  I  pledge  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  to  deal  forcefully 
with  incidents  of  anti-Semitism  in  this  juris- 
diction."—William  Delahunt.  District  Attor- 
ney, Norfolk  County. 

"With  the  dramatic  Increase  of  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
nation,  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
face  continued  persecution  and  harrass- 
ment.  Asian  Americans  also  continue  to 
suffer  given  the  increase  of  anti-Asian  vio- 
lence, the  rise  of  linguistic  persecution  in 
the  form  of  the  English  Only  Movement, 
and  unofficial  quotas,  affecting  equal  educa- 
tion opportunity.  Realizing  that  injustice 
and  the  continuing  trend  of  our  society's 
movement  toward  Intolerance  affects  us  all. 
the  AARW  stands  In  unity  with  our  Jewish 
American  brothers  and  sisters  to  organize 
our  conununlty's  resources  to  mount  an  ef- 
fective and  appropriate  response  to  this 
alarming  trend.  The  AARW  supports  the  ef- 
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(orts  of  the  ADL."— Frederick  H  Dow.  Exer 
utive  Director,  Asian  American  Resource 
Workshop. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  anti-Semitism!  It 
is  a  cancer  that  eats  away  at  the  fabric  of 
civilized  society;  distorting  reality,  compris 
Ing  morality,  and  poisoning  the  human 
spirit.  As  a  Christian.  I  am  especially  out 
raged  at  anti-Semitisms  continued  presence 
in  the  theology  and  practice  of  those  that 
claim  my  religious  heritage.  I  feel  compelled 
by  conscience  to  confront  anti-Semitism  in 
all  it's  expressions,  but  particularly  with 
those  that  erroneously  identify  themselves 
as  a  Christian.' —Rev.  James  T.  Hegley.  No. 
Shore  Christian  Task  Force  Against  Anti 
Semitism. 

"All  forms  of  anti-Semitism  must  be  faced 
head-on.  I  am  concerned  that  this  type  of 
ignorance  and  hatred  sets  the  stage  for  ac 
celerated  assaults,  and  we  all  know  where 
this  can  lead.  When  anyone  is  victimized,  ev- 
eryone is  vulnerable.  Anti-Semitism  is  not 
just  a  "Jewish  problem".  It  is  a  problem  for 
us  all.  .  .  The  generation  of  people  includ- 
ing non-Jews  who  can  talk  and  teach  about 
World  War  II  is  dying  out.  but  anti-Semi 
tism  still  exists.  It  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  be  able  to  explain  to  people  what  anti- 
Semitism  is  and  what  it  can  lead  to."— Bar- 
bara Howard.  FYee-lance  contributor.  "Eyes 
on  the  Prize '. 

"I  am  seeking  changes  which  indicate  we 
are  reverting  back  to  the  days  when  these 
types  of  activities  were  not  only  tolerated 
but  embraced  by  a  certain  segment  of  the 
population.  .  .  I  decry  the  rise  m  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents  for  one  incident  is  too 
many  ...  It  is  not  until  we  learn  to  live  to- 
gether as  a  human  race  that  we  can  ever 
hope  to  l.ve  in  a  world  of  peace."— Sgt.  Wil- 
liam Johnston.  Community  Disorders  Unit. 
Boston  Police  Dept. 

"There  certainly  can  be  no  room  in  the 
Christian  heart  for  anti-Semitism  in 
thought,  word  or  deed.  Both  our  religious 
traditions  teach  us  that  when  one  part  of 
the  community  suffers,  all  suffer  together. 
When  part  of  the  community  is  scorned,  all 
are  diminished.  We  are  committed  to  work 
ing  with  you,  and  your  colleagues,  in  a  spirit 
of  interfaith  solidarity,  to  reaffirm  publicly 
our  absolute  refusal  to  tolerate  anti-Semi- 
tism in  any  form."— Rev.  Diane  C.  Kessler. 
Executive  Director.  MA  Council  of  Church- 
es. 

.  .  And  just  as  the  stickers  which  cov- 
ered my  friend's  door  proclaimed,  anti-immi- 
grant, anti-minority,  and  anti-Semitic  senti- 
ment rise  and  fall  together.  They  are  a 
package  deal.  The  rise  of  anti-Semitism  to- 
gether with  anti-Asian  violence  on  campuses 
and  communities  throughout  the  country  is 
well  documented.  .  .  There  has  to  be  more 
than  documentation  of  even  moral  outrage 
to  combat  the  problem."— Peter  Kiang.  Uni- 
versity of  MA/Boston. 

The  Catholic  Church's  official  and  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  anti-Semitism  finds  its 
strongest  and  clearest  contemporary  expres- 
sion in  the  declaration  of  the  world-wide 
Council  of  Bishops;  'Vatican  II.  .  .  'Mindful 
of  (the  Church's)  common  patrimony  with 
the  Jews,  and  motivated  by  the  gospel's 
spiritual  love  and  by  no  political  consider- 
ations, she  (the  Church)  deplores  the 
hatred,  persecutions,  and  displays  of  anti- 
Semitism  directed  against  the  Jews  at  any 
time  and  from  any  source. '-Rev.  John  Ma- 
clnnis.  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 

"Newton  will  not  tolerate  racism.  anti- 
Semitism— persecution  in  any  form  to  any 
group  .  .  .  have  clergy  associations  in  each 
community  of  the  Conamonwealth  organize 
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groups  of  students  who,  as  part  of  a  school 
course  or  extracurricular  activity,  would 
participate  in  an  education  on  wheels'  pro- 
gram, whereby  students  would  be  transport- 
ed within  a  community  to  visit  various 
houses  of  worship  and  receive  information 
from  members  of  the  clergy  association."— 
Theodore  D.  Mann.  Mayor,  City  of  Newton. 
When  incidents  of  bigotry  and  injustice 
are  committed,  as  with  the  anti-Semitism  in 
Wellesley.  Marblehead.  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  each  individual's  responsibil- 
ity to  condemn  the.se  actions.  Our  responsi- 
bility as  educators  and  concerned  citizens  is 
to  examine  our  culture  and  all  its  institu- 
tions for  therein  lies  the  breeding  ground 
for  intolerance.'— Linda  Marchesani.  Ed.D.. 
Univ.  of  MA/Amherst. 

■  Education  is— for  us— the  most  powerful 
tool  both  to  combat  prejudice  and  to  learn 
to  respond  to  it  and  withstand  its  effects."— 
Dr.  Daniel  Margolis.  Bureau  of  Jewish  Ed. 

As  members  of.  and  advocates  for.  a  com- 
munity which  is  frequently  the  victim  of 
verbal  harassment,  vandalism,  and  physical 
harm  due  to  lack  of  information  and  un- 
founded prejudice,  we  believe  that  we  un- 
derstand in  some  small  way  the  pain  and 
horror  that  anti-Semitic  acts  cause  in  the 
Jewish  community.  But  we  want  to  assure 
you  that  you  do  not  feel  that  pain  and 
horror  alone.  Certainly  an  act  of  anti-Semi- 
tism is  an  act  against  humanity,  and  none  of 
us  can  ever  be  too  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to 
stop  such  acts  wherever  they  may  occur."— 
Jean  McCray.  Esq..  MA  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Bar  Association 

■  To  brutalize  a  people  because  they  are 
Black  ".  or  becau.se  they  are  "Jews",  first 

requires  a  denial  of  the  oppressed  people's 
humanity  The  portrayal  of  Blacks  as  ani- 
mals or  generally  as  a  people  who  are  less 
than  human  abounds  in  the  historical 
annals  of  slavery  and  persists  today.  The 
portrayal  of  Jews  with  horns  and  tails  or  as 
Christ  killers'  fill  the  annals  of  anti-Semitic 
history  and  serves  as  an  historic  precedent 
for  the  dehumanization  of  victims  of  op- 
pre.ssion.  Today  I  am  more  conscious  than 
ever  that  racism  and  anti-Semitism  de-hu- 
manizes the  oppressor  as  much  as  it  does 
the  oppressed."- Ricardo  Millett.  Sr.  'Vice 
Pres. /Planning.  United  Way. 

"Anti-Semitism  diminishes  the  quality  of 
my  life  in  a  free  society.  It  deprives  me  of 
my  piece  of  mind  and  makes  me  fearful  of 
my  essential  safety  and  well-being."— 
Sharon  L.  Rich.  Marblehead.  MA. 

Although  I  fully  believe  that  we  must 
never  allow  the  vocal  minority  to  yell  louder 
than  we  can.  nor  the  silent  majority  to  let 
hatred  and  prejudice  remain  under  the  sur- 
face. We  have  an  obligation  to  everyone,  the 
persecuted  and  the  persecutors,  to  educate, 
enlighten  and  combat  religious  and  racial 
prejudice  and  inequities."— Peter  Seronick, 
Rossin.  Greenberg,  Seronick,  &  Hill. 

"To  tolerate  anti-Semitism  or  racism  is  an 
open  invitation  to  the  worst  of  history  to 
repeat  itself.  The  Black  community  opposes 
anti-Semitism  because  it  is  wrong— because 
it  is  detrimental  to  us  all  .  .  .  because 
recent  events  and  centuries  of  racism  have 
shown  that  no  matter  our  differences,  we 
are  united  more  than  divided,  and  we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat."— Rev.  Charles  Stith, 
Union  United  Methodist  Church,  Boston 
Organization  for  a  New  Equality,  Boston. 
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DECADE  OF  THE  1980'S 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  written 
by  columnist  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  regarding 
the  decade  of  the  1980s. 

We  have  all  heard  the  pronouncements  that 
the  previous  10  years  were  a  decade  of 
excess,  a  decade  of  greed,  and  a  lost  decade. 
Fortunately,  the  American  people  know  the 
truth  about  the  1980's.  They  know  that  the 
1980s  were  a  decade  of  American  revitaliza- 
tion,  a  decade  when  our  Nation  prospered, 
and  a  decade  in  which  democracy  and  free- 
dom flourished.  No  one  deserves  more  credit 
for  a  successful  1980's  than  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  attention  to  this  article. 

Reagan's  Era— He  Returned  the  Nation  to 

A  F>LACE  OF  Greatness 

(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

Christmas  week,  10  years  ago,  was  the 
nadir  of  the  Cold  War.  Iran  fell  to  the  aya- 
tollah's  revolution,  Nicaragua  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, 52  Americans  were  taken  hostage  in 
Tehran;  the  Red  Army  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, driving  toward  the  Arabian  Sea. 

That  dreadful  year.  1979.  closed  a  dread- 
ful decade  that  saw  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  South  Yemen,  Mozambique. 
Ethiopia,  Angola,  Grenada,  as  well  as  Af- 
ghanistan, Nicaragua  and  Iran,  force- 
marched  into  the  enemy  camp— greatest 
gains  for  the  Evil  Empire  since  Stalin  seized 
Eastern  Europe,  and  China  fell  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

America,  her  military  demoralized  by 
budget  cuts,  her  security  agencies  paralyzed 
by  demagogic  leftist  assault,  was  led  by  a 
failed  president  whose  approval  rating.  25 
percent,  nearly  intersected  with  a  prime 
rate  rising  toward  21  percent.  Inflation  was 
pushing  13  percent;  the  dollar  was  an  inter- 
national joke. 

If  1979  was  the  worst  of  years,  1989  was 
the  best,  one  of  the  great  years  of  the  20th 
century.  Students  rose  in  China  against  the 
corrupt  gerontocracy  of  Deng  Xiaoping; 
communist  regimes  in  East  Germany.  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria  were 
shattered;  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down.  After 
Gorbachev's  fourth  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  conceded  failure,  sinking  ever  deeper 
into  a  morass  from  which  Leninism  may, 
God  willing,  never  climb  out. 

In  1989,  freedom  went  on  a  rampage;  his- 
tory, supposedly  the  ally  of  Marxism, 
changed  sides;  time  became  an  ally  of  the 
West. 

It  was  also  the  eighth  year  of  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  U.S.  history;  and  we 
ended  the  first  decade  since  the  '30s  without 
an  American  army  being  sent  overseas  to 
war. 

The  graveyards  are  full  of  indispensable 
men,  De  Gaulle  said.  Perhaps  so.  But  if  one 
man  was  truly  indispensable  to  the  triumph 
of  freedom,  the  global  retreat  of  commu- 
nism, surely,  it  was  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan. 
Of  him,  more  than  of  any  other  man  in  50 
years,  it  may  fairly  be  said;  He  won  the  cold 
war! 

The  week  he  took  office  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  That 
week,  the  "final  offensive"  of  the  FMLN 
guerrillas  to  present  the  new  president  with 


a  second  Cuba  on  the  mainland  ot  North 
America  failed  in  El  Salvador.  The  very 
hour  Ronald  Reagan  took  the  oath  the  aya- 
toUah  decided  not  to  test  the  new  presi- 
dent—and let  the  hostages  go  A  wi.se  deci- 
sion. 

By  the  end  of  Ronald  Reagan's  firs'  year, 
the  great  conservative  revolution  was  under 
way. 

The  White  House  won  full  decontrol  of  oil 
and  gasoline  prices,  leading  to  a  boom  in 
production,  an  end  to  the  gas  lines  of  the 
'70s.  and  the  mighty  OPEC  cartel  began  lis 
own  retreat  from  power 

Reagan  had  also  pa.ssed  a  sweeping  cut  of 
25  percent  in  tax  rates,  cutting  the  top  rate 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent.  They  called  it 

Reaganomics.  "  welfare  for  the  rich.  "  but. 
when  the  reform  took  hold  the  U.S.  began 
an  unprecedented  peacetime  expansion  that 
IS  not  over  yet.  adding  20  million  new  jobs. 

The  triumph  of  supply-side  economics  was 
matclied  by  tlu  triumph  of  peace  through 
strength.  Neglected  U.S.  armed  forces  were 
^;lveIl  overdue  pay  rai.ses.  the  finest  equip- 
ment and  training  money  could  buy.  Under 
new  Secretary  John  Lehman,  the  U.S.  Navy 
wa-s  expanded  toward  600  ships,  many 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  cruise  missiles. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  got  the  B  1  and  B-2 
bombers,  and  the  MX  mi.ssile.  The  first  Tri- 
dent submarine  came  off  the  skids.  New 
Pershing  and  Cruise  mi.s,siles  were  deployed 
in  Europe.  o\er  the  howls  of  Moscow  and 
squeals  of  U.S.  and  European  freezeniks. 
The  Soviets,  who  threatened  to  walk  out  of 
arms  talks  forever  if  the  mi.ssiles  were  de- 
ployed, came  skulking  back  after  a  year's 
absence. 

The  commander  in  chief  made  as  many 
visits  to  military  bases  as  to  Camp  David. 
Morale  soared.  The  Sixth  Fleet  shot  down 
two  ot  Gadhafi's  jets,  the  Marines  and  .•Mr 
borne  liberated  Grenada  the  Air  Force  paid 
Gadhafi  back  for  bombing  the  Berlin  disco- 
theque Mo.scow  was  put  on  notice  that  if  it 
wanted  an  arms  race,  it  would  end  up  bank- 
rupt, with  an  American  space  shield  over 
head  that  would  negate  a  trillion-dollar  in- 
vestment in  Soviet  missiles. 

But  the  great  innovation  was  the  Reagan 
Doctrine.  To  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Right, 
containment  wa.s  not  enough;  America  had 
to  go  over  ontj  the  offensive,  to  recapture 
territory  lost  to  the  Soviet  Empire,  to  tie 
down  Moscow  in  a  few  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration " 

U.S.  military  aid  went  to  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance,  to  the  UNITA  freedom  fighters 
of  Jonas  Savimbi,  to  the  mujahedeen  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Initially.  Moscow's  new^  dictator 
reacted  by  stepping  up  military  shipments; 
but.  soon,  the  pressure  appeared  unbear- 
able, and  the  cost  interminable.  So  Moscow- 
packed  it  in;  and  the  empire  began  to  unrav- 
el. And  Ronald  Reagan  went  home. 

All  in  all.  it  was  Reagan's  decade,  the  Con- 
servative Decade,  and  a  great  decade  at 
that.  Though  the  caterwaulers  can  still  be 
heard  in  the  distance,  yowling,  "What  about 
the  deficit?,  "  the  Gipper  gave  us,  and  gave 
his  country,  some  of  the  best  years  of  our 
lives. 

And  what  does  the  Left  have  to  .say^ 

In  my  '  in  "  box  is  a  booklet  sent  out  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  titled 
The  Lost  Decade,  a  44-page  whine  that  de- 
scribes a  "decade-long  drift,  "  quotes  Mary 
Frances  Berry  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. ("Reagan  really  was  a  destroyer.  He  at- 
tacked the  infrastructure")  Alludes  to  how" 
wonderful  it  all  was  when  we  had  Jimmy 
Carter  as  president.  Get  a  copy;  it'll  be  a  col- 
lector's item. 
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ORGAN  PROCUREMENT 
EXTENSION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman Waxman  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  a  9-month  extension  of  certain 
regulatory  deadlines  m  order  to  allow  for  con- 
gressional review  of  their  effect  Senator 
Gore  w:II  be  introducing  a  companion  bill  m 
the  Senate  for  the  same  reason 

Current  organ  procurement  organizations, 
the  local  entities  responsible  tor  matching 
organs  with  donors  for  organ  transplants, 
must  meet  certain  performance  standards,  in- 
cluding a  1988  requirements  that  an  OPO 
must  "reasonably  expect  to  recover  organs 
from  not  less  than  50  donors  each  year ' 
Under  current  law,  OPOs  must  meet  this  re- 
quirement this  coming  March  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  certifications  by  the  Department  ot 
Health  and  Human  Services  Certification  is  a 
prerequisite  for  receiving  Medicare  payment 
for  transplants 

Representatives  of  the  Association  of  Organ 
Procurement  Organizations  have  indicated 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  71  organ  agencies 
now  serving  the  Nation  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  this  requirement  and.  thus,  are  m  jeop- 
ardy of  not  being  recertified  The  Congress 
needs  some  time  to  review  the  reauthorization 
of  several  expiring  provisions  of  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Act  of  1984  Our  bill  will 
give  Congress  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
extent  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  these 
regulations,  while  avoiding  the  abrupt  closure 
of  OPOs. 

With  donation  rates  down,  we  need  to  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  a  strong  organ  procure- 
ment network  Closing  almost  half  the  agen- 
cies involved  in  coordinating  organ  donation  is 
clearly  simply  destructive.  Rather  than  causing 
wholesale  disruption  among  the  organ  pro- 
curement-organ matching  system,  I  believe  it 
makes  common  sense  to  extend  the  time  for 
compliance  while  we  review  the  state  of  dona- 
tion and  the  general  functioning  of  the  organ 
network  system. 

Clearly,  we  need  strong  standards  to  ensure 
an  effective  network.  The  Task  Force  on 
Organ  Transplantation  has  expressed  con- 
cerns about  small,  ineffective  OPO's  and  rec- 
ommended some  consolidation  into  larger  en- 
tities. The  performance  cntena  we  wrote  into 
law  were  in  part  in  response  to  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  task  force  itself  and  at  the 
time,  were  not  anticipated  to  cause  the  diffi- 
culty that  now  seems  apparent. 

Representative  Waxman,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, and  I  both  look  forward  to  reviewing  the 
problems  faced  by  the  organ  procurement 
network  so  that  the  life-giving  potential  of 
modern  medicine  can  prosper. 
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LESS  OF  THE  SAME:  PRESIDENT 
BUSHS  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
BUDGET 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
President  Bush  s  proposed  fiscal  year  1991 
Federal  budget  represents  less  of  the  same 
In  many  instances,  his  funding  proposals  for 
social  programs  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
Reagan  administration  s  1981  proposals  And 
irv  other  instances.  President  Bush  makes 
some  inconsequential  funding  shifts,  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  For  example,  the  President 
proposes  to  cut  S462  million  from  the  School 
Lunch  Program  reducing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren served,  and  transfernng  $48  million  to 
serve  more  lower  income  children  The  term 
"higher  income"  is  relative  Are  these  higher 
income  children  supposed  to  go  hungry  and 
make  do  with  less  t)ecause  their  parents  may 
earn  a  few  dollars  more  than  the  parents  of 
their  lower  income  fnends  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram' This  does  not  strike  me  as  a  kinder 
and  gentler  way  to  fund  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren 

The  Bush  budget  maintains  current  funding 
of  the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC] 
Program  at  S2  2  billion  Put  this  funding  does 
not  keep  up  with  inflation,  and  the  program 
itself  covers  only  half  of  those  low-income 
women,  small  children,  and  babies  who  are  el- 
igible 

The  proposed  cuts  m  WIC  and  other  social 
services  and  health  programs  will  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  New  York  City  The  pro- 
posed cut  of  S343  million  from  the  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Program  nationally 
would  mean  that  New  York  City  would  have  to 
reduce  its  program  by  approximately  Si 9  mil- 
lion, and  energy  grants  would  be  eliminated 
for  67.840  poo'  families  just  as  energy  costs 
are  increasing  The  Food  Stamp  Program 
would  be  hard  hit,  because  the  funding  for  It 
proposed  in  the  budget  does  not  keep  up  with 
inflation  In  real  dollar  terms,  this  program 
would  take  more  than  a  2-percent  reduction 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  the  chairman  of  its 
Select  Education  Subcommittee  and  ti^e  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Higher  Education  Braintrust.  I  am  appalled 
that  our  "education  President"  proposes  to 
shift  funds  from  college  student  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs, 
again  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  He  wants  to 
cut  $648  million  from  college  student  loans, 
eliminating  114.000  loans,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeing  an  alarming  trend  of  fewer  low- 
and  middle-income  Afncan-Amencans  enroll- 
ing in  colleges  and  universities  due  to  sky- 
rocketing costs.  And  although  President  Bush 
proposes  to  increase  funding  for  Head  Start 
by  $500  million  to  $1  89  billion,  his  budget 
contains  little  funding  for  other  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  mner-city  children  and 
youth. 

The  cuts  in  education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams will  adversely  affect  New  York.  Presi- 
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aent  Bush  s  proposed  reductions  in  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  would  mean  a 
loss  of  S56  million  to  New  YorK  State.  New 
^ork  Citv  would  lose  up  to  S4  million  m  Feder- 
al impact  aid  for  education.  The  President  also 
proposes  to  cut  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  by  S347  million.  New  York  City 
would  lose  S14  million,  resulting  m  funding 
cutbacks  for  GED  and  dropout  prevention  pro- 
grams and  employment  services. 

Housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams would  also  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
Bush  budget  ax.  The  proposed  cuts  m  these 
areas  would  result  m  a  loss  ot  S654  million 
nationally  and  S47  .nillion  in  New  York  City 
New  Yorl^  City  would  also  lose  S8  million  in 
Communiry  Development  Block  Grant  funds, 
meaning  that  parts  of  its  10-year  housing  plan 
would  be  put  on  hold.  The  loss  of  these  funds 
could  also  affect  New  York  City's  ability  to 
maintain  more  than  25,000  housing  units  it 
owns,  and  could  result  in  cuts  in  senior  citi- 
zens services  and  day  care  programs 

Rental  Rehabilitation  funds  for  New  York 
City  would  be  slashed  by  S7  million,  which 
translates  nto  a  loss  of  2.029  units  of  rental 
housing.  Section  202  housing  reserved  lor 
seniors  and  disabled  individuals  would  be  cut 
by  SI 9  million,  meaning  that  nearly  100  sen- 
iors and  disabled  persons  would  be  left  with 
inadequate  housing  and  pay  more  than  half  of 
their  income  for  rent  Nationally,  President 
Bush  proposes  to  cut  S50  million  from  the 
rental  rehabilitation  progiam. 

The  apparent  callous  disregard  for  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  citizens  is  further  evident  in  the 
Bush  budget  s  proposed  S6  billion  cut  in  Medi- 
care, and  to  change  the  indirect  medical  edu- 
cation section  of  the  Medicare  Program.  For 
New  York  City  t  would  mean  a  loss  of  SI  6 
million  every  year,  and  for  the  voluntary  sector 
millions  more  Together,  cuts  m  Medicare  will 
cost  New  York  City's  pnvate  and  public  hospi- 
tals roughly  SI  72  million,  and  constitute  an 
additional  blow  to  the  city's  crowded,  overbur- 
dened hosDitais  and  to  elderly  New  Yorkers 
who  car.  bareiy  keep  up  with  rising  medical 
costs  The  ^'esident  also  proposes  to  reduce 
Federal  employee  health  and  retirement  bene- 
fits by  S4  5  billion 

Mass  transit  aiso  sutlers  under  the  Bush 
budget  proposals  New  York  City  could  lose 
S95  million  in  mass  transit  operating  aid  and 
S50  million  m  mass  transit  capital  aid  when 
many  New  Yorkers  depend  on  buses  and  sub- 
ways as  their  sole  means  of  transportation. 

Yet  under  the  proposed  Sush  budget,  the 
"fat  cats  "  in  the  military  ana  defense  indus- 
tries stand  to  get  even  fatter,  as  President 
Bush  wants  to  increase  the  defense  budget  by 
2  percent,  from  nearly  S363  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  to  nearly  S369  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  With  glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  democratization  taking  place  m  the  East- 
ern bloc  nations,  there  is  no  need  to  beef  up 
defense  at  the  expense  of  much  needed 
social  programs 

The  other  "fat  cats"  who  will  gam  from  the 
Bush  budget  are  those  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  Last  year's  S&L  bailout  is  drain- 
ing away  funds  which  could  have  been  used 
for  social  and  domestic  programs  Although 
the  money  borrowed  to  finance  the  bailout  will 
not  actually  appear  on  the  budget,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  the  next  1 1  years.  S22  billion 
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in  interest  payments  on  those  loans  will 
appear  on  the  budget  There  will  also  be  an 
estimated  S9  billion  in  lost  taxes  over  several 
years  due  to  favorable  tax  incentives  given  to 
institutions  that  bought  insolvent  thnfis  during 
the  time  that  the  bailout  bill  was  pending  in 
Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  once  again  a  Republican 
president  has  presented  a  reverse  "Robin 
Hood  "  budget.  It  robs  from  the  poor  and  the 
marginally  middle  class  and  gives  to  the  nch, 
who  are  those  in  defense  and  the  military, 
those  who  would  benefit  from  the  proposed 
cuts  in  capital  gams  taxes,  and  those  corrupt 
and  incompetent  savings  and  loan  institutions 
officials  who  have  yet  to  pay  for  the  ruining  of 
the  S&L  industry.  However,  1  resolve  to  )0in 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  well  as  with  Republicans 
of  conscience  in  both  Houses,  to  fight  to  pass 
a  budget  that  directly  addresses  the  needs  of 
all  Americans.  We  must  throw  out  this  sneaky, 
deceptive,  and  dangerous  document  offered 
by  President  Bush 


THE  BIOTECHNOLOGY  PATENT 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  Moorhead]  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Biotechnology  Patent  Pro- 
tection Act.  Our  legislation  will  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  drugs  through  innovat've 
techniques  and  protect  the  US.  biotechnology 
industry  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Biotechnology  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
promising  new  mdustnes.  Nearly  every  Ameri- 
can family  will  be  touched  by  its  development 
dunng  the  next  decade.  It  will  revolutionize 
health  care  with  new  drug  therapies,  and  it  will 
yield  far-reaching  applications  in  agriculture. 

The  origins  of  biotechnology  trace  back  lo 
the  mid-19th  century  when  Gregor  Mendel  de- 
tected genetic  patterns  m  his  famous  pea  ex 
penments.  thereby  discovenng  the  principles 
of  heredity  Expanding  upon  these  concepts. 
scientists  today  employ  genetic  engineering  to 
synthesize  useful  human  proteins,  such  as  in- 
sulin. With  the  rapid  advancement  of  technol- 
ogy, Amencan  companies  are  using  biotech- 
nology to  explore  new  drug  treatments,  includ- 
ing a  possible  cure  'o  dreaded  diseases  such 
as  AIDS  and  Alzheimers 

Biotechnology  has  pioduced  a  whole  new 
generation  of  drug  products  Tissue  Plasmino- 
gen Activator  [TPA]  and  Erythropoietin  [EPO] 
are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 
The  human  body  makes  these  proteins  m 
minute  quantities,  but  technology  has  led  to 
the  widespread  availability  of  recombinantly 
derived  versions  of  these  rare  substances. 
TPA  is  administered  to  heart  attack  victims 
and  saves  lives  m  minutes  by  dissolving  dan- 
gerous blood  clots  formed  m  the  arteries.  EPO 
is  used  to  treat  anemia  and  reduce  the  need 
for  blood  transfusions  m  patients  suffering 
from  chronic  kidney  failure 

Despite  the  impressive  progress  in  biotech- 
nology product  development,  significant  obsta- 
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cles  to  growth  remain,  particularly  m  the  area 
of  patent  law  Technological  advancement 
has  outpaced  the  government's  ability  to  pass 
laws  which  provide  sufficient  proprietary  pro- 
tection for  biotechnology  inventions  Unless 
corrective  action  is  taken,  the  deficiency  m 
current  law  will  severely  weaken  investment 
incentives  and  damage  the  ability  of  American 
companies  to  create  new  products  Our  legis- 
lative remedy  offers  an  optimal  solution 

First,  the  measure  specifies  that  a  process 
to  make  a  product  will  not  be  considered  un- 
patentable if  the  starting  material  is  novel. 
This  corrects  problems  arising  from  the  1985 
decision  of  the  patent  appeals  court  in  the 
case  of  In  Re  Durden.  which  created  some 
confusion  within  the  scientific  community  as 
well  as  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  re- 
garding the  cntena  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
process  patents.  Without  clarification,  approv 
als  and  rejections  will  continue  to  be  grantee 
in  an  inconsistent  manner,  arid  the  uneven  ap- 
plication of  the  law  jeopardizes  future  drug  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition,  strengthening  process  patent 
protection  will  help  Amencan  companies 
achieve  parity  with  their  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean counterparts.  Overseas,  process  patents 
are  often  considered  to  be  part  of  the  "unity 
of  the  invention.'  Equitable  process  patent 
protection  will  help  ensure  that  Amencan  in- 
vestors can  exercise  their  proprietary  rights  m 
the  same  manner  as  their  foreign  competitors 

While  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
offers  an  administrative  appeals  process  to  in- 
vestors denied  a  process  patent,  the  transac- 
tional cost  of  such  an  approach  is  frequently 
great.  For  a  company  wishing  lo  obtain  rapid 
approval  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  proceed  quickly  to  marketing  a  new 
drug,  time  is  critical.  Pursuing  a  orocess  claim 
through  the  entire  litigation  chain  may  not  be 
liable  opTion  m  a  fast  moving  market 

Second,  the  legislation  grants  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  jurisdiction  to  ex- 
clude foreign  products  that  are  made  through 
the  use  of  a  product  patented  within  the 
United  States  unless  the  importer  has  been  li- 
censed by  the  patent  holder.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  address  the  problem  which  arises 
when  a  foreign-based  company  uses  a  host 
cell,  or  other  starting  material,  which  is  patent- 
ed in  the  United  States  and  manufactures  the 
final  product  abroad  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  Currently,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  cannot  bar  entry  of  such  a  prod- 
uct, although  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the 
United  States  would  not  be  permitted. 

In  the  patent  context,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  already  has  the  authonty 
to  enforce  product  and  process  claims.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  agency  cannot  exclude  goods 
that  are  derived  from  a  patented  biotechnol- 
ogy product  absent  a  traditional  process 
claim  This  is  true  even  though  the  use  of 
such  a  product  would  constitute  a  patent  in- 
fringement if  It  occurred  within  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  present  system  allows 
a  manufacturer  to  simply  use  the  patented 
U  S.  invention  outside  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  escape  the  arm  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

Congress  recognized  in  the  1988  trade  bill 
the  principle  of  preventing  the  importation  of 
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foreign  products  when  the  manufacture  of  the 
oroduct  in  tne  United  States  would  be  an  act 
of  patent  infringement.  Granting  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  lunsdiction  over  such 
foreign  products  will  not  extend  any  new 
patent  nghts  but  will  expand  the  available 
legal  remedies  for  existing  nghts 

Overall  this  legislation  is  designed  to  create 
new  vistas  for  biotechnology  development  It 
also  assures  that  Amencan  investment  in  this 
emerging  field  will  continue  to  flourish.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment revealed  that  American  companies 
are  spending  Si  5  to  S2  billion  in  biotechnol- 
ogy research  and  development  each  year.  In 
1987.  the  biotechnology  field  yielded  nearly 
36,000  jobs,  of  which  half  were  for  scientists 
and  engineers  Approximately  33  States  are 
engaged  in  some  type  of  biotechnology  re- 
search and  development  effort.  In  light  of  this 
investment,  the  United  States  can  ill  afford  to 
let  another  leading  technically  oriented  indus- 
try fall  victim  to  unfair  competition. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  broadly  within 
Amenca's  biotechnology  community.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  country's  leading  bio- 
technology firms,  including  Genentech.  Hoff- 
man-La Roche.  Merck,  Amgen.  Sobering 
Plough.  Biogen,  California  Biotechnology. 
Chiron,  Houston  Biotechnology,  Synergen  and 
Mycogen,  It  is  supported  by  Stanford  Universi- 
ty as  well  as  by  the  Association  of  University 
Technology  Managers,  whose  members  in- 
clude the  technology  managers  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  Harvard  Medical  School,  Northwest- 
ern University.  Dartmouth.  Washington  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Maryland  and  Oregon 
State. 

The  Biotechnology  Patent  Protection  Act  of 
1990  will  promote  industrial  competitiveness 
and  fairness.  A  thriving  biotechnology  sector 
will  make  possible  the  patenting  of  new  drugs 
which  could  dramatically  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans  I  am  pleased  that  Mr 
Bates,  Ms.  Bentley.  Mr  Bilbray.  Ms.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr  Levine,  Mr  Lipinski,  Mr.  Matsui, 
and  Mr  Sensenbrenner  are  original  cospon- 
sors.  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  loin  us  in  this 
most  important  effort 


SUPPORT  EARLY  RELEASE  OF 
LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  CON- 
TINGENCY FUNDS 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OK  M.MNt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  l^EPRESENT-^TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Ms  SNOWE,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  o!  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Goodling 
and  Mr  Tauke  that  would  enable  the  Office  cf 
Management  and  Budget  to  release  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP) 
contingency  funds  prior  to  the  scheduled 
March  15  release  date,  I  urge  my  coheagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion 

VJe  are  all  aware  of  the  dramatic  rise  of  oil 
prices  that  impacted  much  of  the  Nation  m  the 
past  2  months  and  the  hardships  that  these 
high   prices,  combined  with  record  low  tem- 
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peratures.  have  created  The  lower  tempera- 
tures, which  increased  demand,  and  higher  oil 
prices,  which  reduced  the  benefit  of  energy 
assistance  to  consumers,  combined  to  se- 
verely deplete  the  LIHEAP  funds  for  many 
States. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
holds  LIHEAP  funds  to  be  distnbuteo  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year  While  this  system 
allows  States  to  stretch  their  funding  through- 
out the  year,  the  degree  to  which  Maine's  and 
many  other  States'  funds  were  depleted 
during  the  month  of  December  requires  that 
these  States  have  access  to  these  funds  im- 
mediately. 

For  example,  Maine  is  slated  to  receive 
$1.7  million  in  contingency  funding  While  the 
Governor  has  taken  steps  to  provide  addition- 
al funding  from  the  States'  oil  overcharge  ac- 
count, the  Federal  LIHEAP  funds  are  needed 
to  keep  the  community  action  agencies  that 
distnbute  the  assistance  funded 

The  availability  of  these  funds  could  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  State  to  serve  the 
needs  of  low-income  families  in  the  coming 
weeks 

In  Maine,  the  difficulties  created  by  the  ex- 
treme cold  and  staggenng  fuel  prices  have 
been  compounded  by  the  timing  of  the 
LIHEAP  grant  awards  to  the  States  The  inter- 
vals between  grant  payments  created  a  hard- 
ship as  the  funds  subgranted  to  the  communi- 
ty action  agencies  were  expended  between  al- 
locations, forcing  clients  to  wait  for  assistance 
or  seek  temporary  assistance  elsewhere 

Mr  Speaker,  the  additional  LIHEAP  funding 
IS  needed  now,  while  weather  conditions  are 
still  severe  and  the  need  for  assistance  re- 
mains critical.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |oin  me 
in  support  of  the  Goodling/Tauke  proposal  to 
facilitate  an  early  release  of  LIHEAP  contin- 
gency funds. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  ROBY 

HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

'  .■■   (■\LII-ORNI.'> 
IN  THE  HOl.'SE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1990 

Mr  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  Federal  employee  who  has 
meant  a  lot  to  my  distnct — George  G.A.  ' 
Roby,  who  IS  retiring  after  3  years  as  the 
forest  supervisor  for  the  Angeles  Naticnai 
Forest. 

G.A.  Roby  has  devoted  over  half  his  life  to 
our  Nation's  forests,  which  as  we  all  know  are 
"lands  of  many  uses."  It  isn't  the  easiest  thing 
to  balance  those  many  uses,  but  G  A  has 
handled  his  responsibilities  skillfully  and  con- 
scientiously For  that,  he  deserves  thanks 
f'om  the  thousands  of  southern  Californians 
who  work  and  play  in  the  Angeles. 

G  A.  began  his  career  at  19  as  a  firefighter 
in  the  Valyermo  District  of  the  Angeles  Nation- 
al Forest.  He  served  in  a  number  of  forestry 
technical  positions  before  attending  Oregon 
State  University,  graduating  with  a  degree  in 
forest  management 

From  there,  he  served  in  various  resources, 
tire  management,  and  administrative  positions 
in  the  Angeles.  Cleveland.  San  Bernardino. 
Los  Padres,  and  Shasta  Trinity  National  For- 
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ests.  and  at  the  Forest  Service  Fire  Latxjrato- 
ry  in  Riverside — all  m  California  Before  be- 
coming forest  supervisor  in  January  1987.  ne 
served  for  5  years  here  m  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  aviation  and  'ire  management 
staff  at  national  headquarters 

He  IS  also  the  author  of  several  Forest 
Sen/ice  publications  in  the  field  of  fire  and  re- 
source management. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  today  m  extending  best  wishes  to  G.A. 
and  his  wife.  Margarita,  upon  his  retirement. 


SUPPORT  LEGISLATION  TO  END 
THE  B-2  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1990 

Mr  BRENNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  jom  toaay 
with  my  colleagues  Congressmen  Ron  Del- 
LUMS  and  JOHN  Kasich  in  offenng  legislation 
to  terminate  the  B-2  bomber  program  This 
aircraft  is  truly  a  plane  without  a  mission  and 
has  a  pnce  tag  without  justification.  The  legis- 
lation allows  tor  the  completion  of  aircraft  al- 
ready m  some  form  of  production  and  allows 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  those  aircraft  whose  production  were 
assured  before  fiscal  year  1991 

The  B-2  bomber  is  a  program  which  should 
be  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  enormous 
costs  which  could  reach  SI  billion  per  airplane 
and  has  no  realistic  mission.  In  an  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearing  last  July.  I  ques- 
tioned Air  Foice  Chief  of  Staff  Larry  Welch 
about  the  B-2's  mission.  The  questioning  fol- 
lows: "Would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to  say 
*  *  *  that  by  the  time  the  3-2  is  actually 
used,  if  it  had  to  be  used,  it  would  be  after  vir- 
tual nuclear  annihilation  of  both  countries',"  i 
asked.  "I  would  think  so,"  replied  General 
Welch 

During  last  year's  defense  authorization 
debate,  and  amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
man KASICH  garnered  144  votes  to  terminate 
the  B-2  program  i  believe  this  legislation  of- 
fered today  will  gatner  increased  support  be- 
cause of  uncertamtv'  over  the  B-2  s  mission, 
its  enormous  cost,  and  the  rapidly  changing 
world  events  which  lead  many  to  believe  hos- 
tilities are  diminishing 

The  B-2  program  stands  alone  in  the  de- 
fense budget  as  the  singie  largest  line-time 
expenditure  at  S5  5  billion — even  higher  than 
another  questionable  weapons  system,  star 
wars  We  should  not  commit  such  enormous 
resources  to  an  airplane  which  has  only 
begun  initial  flight  testing  and  will  nave  over 
half  of  the  planned  132  aircraft  procured  by 
the  time  we  know  it  can  actually  fly  as  intend- 
ed Let's  stop  the  program  before  greater 
budget  requests  are  made  and  less  resources 
are  available  for  allocation. 

I  intend  to  work  closely  with  my  colleagues 
to  ensure  funding  for  this  questionable  de- 
fense program  is  terminated.  We  must  review 
all  areas  of  the  defense  budget  for  savings 
and  reductions,  and  this  program  is  certainly 
one  candidate  for  termination  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsonng  and  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation. 


UMI 
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ALARMING  DETAILS 
REGARDING  AFGHANISTAN 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

()!•■  i-ENNSVLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  RITTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  alarming  details  regarding  Af- 
ghanistan 

I  am  disturbed  that  many  people — including 
United  States  Government  ofticials— are  blam- 
ing the  Afghan  resistance  for  stalemate  and 
infighting,  now  that  the  Soviets  have  pulled 
out  of  Afghanistan  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause in  reality  these  problems  have  been 
largely  exacerbated  by  current  United  States 
policy  implementation  and  the  role  of  Paki- 
ilans  military  intelligence  [ISI]  m  the  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  aid. 

The  faulty  implementation  of  United  Stales 
policv  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  manipulation  of 
supplies  to  the  Afghan  resistance  by  Paki- 
stan's ISI.  IS  the  reason  that  strategic  and 
moderate  elements  of  the  Afghan  resistance 
are  being  denied  critical  military  supplies,  and 
a  maior  reason  for  stalemate  and  factionalism 
in  Afghanistan 

There  IS  a  rapidly  growing  discontent  in 
Congress  with  iSI's  policy  of  providing  very 
limited  and  inadequate  supplies  to  hard  fight- 
ing elements  of  the  Afghan  resistance — like 
Commander  Masood  (Jamiat  Party),  General 
Abdul  Rahim  Wardak  (National  Islamic  Front 
of  Afghanistan)  and  other  Jamiat,  NIFA.  and 
Khalis  commanders 

Mr  Speaker,  i  am  sure  many  Members  are 
asking  themselves  how  we  can  continue  to 
consider  sending  large  amounts  of  foreign  aid 
to  our  good  fnends  in  Pakistan — or  provide 
sophisticated  fighter  planes  or  AH- IF  Cobra 
attack  helicopters  to  our  good  fnends  in  the 
Pakistani  military— when  elements  of  Pakistani 
military  intelligence  [ISI]  can  not  be  relied  on 
to  distribute  supplies  equitably  and  fairly  to  im- 
portant Afghan  freedom  fighters  like  Com- 
mander Masood.  General  Wardak,  and  other 
strategic  and  important  commanders? 

Most  of  the  Members  here  in  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  supported  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  and  miiitarv  aid  to  Pakistan.  But,  now 
many  Members  here  are  very  disturbed  by 
iSi  s  pressure  on  Commander  Masood's  two 
brothers— torcing  them  to  cancel  their  trip  to 
the  United  States  The  reports  of  the  harass- 
ment of  Commander  Masood's  brothers,  and 
their  families  and  fnends  are  also  cause  for 
great  alarm  here  in  Congress 

Mr  Speaker  there  is  a  second  bit  of  dis- 
turbing news  regarding  Afghanistan  There  is 
growing  concern  in  Congress  that  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  may  negotiate  a  defective 
political  settlement  on  Afghanistan  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze  at  their 
meeting  later  this  week  If  these  rumors  are 
true  they  are  very  disturbing 

Any  settlement  that  allows  Afghanistan's 
Communist  regime — and  their  notorious  leader 
Najibullah — to  remain  m  power,  even  transi- 
tionally,  will  be  staunchly  opposed  here  m 
Congress,  and  by  the  Afghan  people 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  many 
supports  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  here  in 
Congress  when  I  say  that  I  hope  that  Secre- 
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tary  Baker  seizes  the  moment  and  avoids  a 
settlement  that  betrays  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. America  cannot  atford  to  abandon  the 
Afghan  resistance— in  favor  of  a  defective  po- 
litical settlement  with  Naiibullah  and  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  hope  that  the  following  excellent  piece 
on  Afghanistan,  wntten  recently  by  former 
President  Nixon,  will  help  serve  as  blueprint 
for  future  United  States  efforts  in  Afghanistan 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Time.s,  February  I. 
1990) 

Seize  the  Moment.  Avoid  a  New  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

When  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  HI  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze  meet  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, their  discussions  will  almost  certainly 
touch  upon  a  major  geopolitical  paradox; 
While  Eastern  Europe  is  slipping  out  of 
Moscow's  gra-sp,  the  chance  to  liberate  Af- 
ghanistan from  communism  appears  (o  be 
slipping  out  of  America's  hands. 

The  Red  Army's  withdrawal  from  Afghan- 
istan last  February  became  tlie  opening 
••ound  in  the  collapse  of  much  of  the  Krem- 
lin's empire.  Yet  change  in  Eastern  Europe 
Jia.s  outpaced  progress  in  Afghanistan.  To 
secure  the  Afghan  people's  right  of  self-de- 
termination, we  need  to  understand  what's 
at  stake,  what's  gone  wrong  and  what  needs 
to  be  done. 

Afghanistan  remains  a  critical  strategic 
issue.  Ten  years  of  support  to  the  resistance 
has  been  based  on  a  bipartisan  recognition 
that  the  Soviet  occupation  threatened  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet  if  Wash- 
ington abandons  the  resistance,  and  thereby 
leaves  the  Soviet -sponsored  Kabul  regime  in 
power.  Soviet  troops  will  have  left  but 
Moscow  will  still  liave  what  the  Red  Army 
was  sent  in  to  secure:  complete  domination 
of  Afghanistan. 

The  Kremlin  not  only  will  retain  the 
Afghan  air  bases  that  allow  Soviet  tactical 
aircraft  to  reach  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  but 
will  have  also  seized  the  optimal  position  for 
long-term  subversion  of  Paltistan  and  Iran 
by  exploiting  the  region  s  myriad  rivalries. 

Initial  military  progress  made  by  the  re 
sislance  after  the  Soviet  withdrawal  has  fal 
tered.  While  the  Afghan  insurgents  control 
90%  of  the  countryside  and  half  a  dozen 
provincial  capitals,  they  have  been  unable 
to  challenge  communist  control  over  the 
major  cities. 

Resistance  forces  have  had  some  difficulty 
making  the  transition  from  guerrilla  combat 
to  conventional  warfare  and  have  suffered 
from  Infighting.  But  the  main  reason  for 
the  current  stalemate  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  and  other  supporters 
to  equip  the  resistance  adequately. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  and  other 
supporters  of  the  resistance  ha\p  failed  to 
adjust  our  assistance  to  fit  the  new  conven- 
tional phase  of  the  war.  The  equipment  ap- 
propriate to  hit-and-run  attacks  and  am- 
bushes will  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
set-piece  battles  and  siege  warfare. 

To  overcome  our  failures,  we  must  first  bj- 
clear  about  our  goals.  We  have  tiad  two  ob- 
jectives: the  removal  of  all  Soviet  forces  and 
self-determination  for  the  Afghan  people. 
The  first  goal  has  largely  benn  achieved. 
But  the  second  depends  on  removing  ttie 
Soviet-imposed  Najibullah  government.  To 
do  so.  the  United  States  mu.st  launch  a  po- 
litical and  military  offensive. 

Some  ob.servers  claim  that  only  a  political 
solution  is  possible.  I  disagree  If  the  United 
States  wants  to  achieve  a  political  solution 
that  safeguards  our  interests  and  those  of 
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the  Afghan  people,  we  must  give  the  resist- 
ance the  capability  to  turn  up  the  heat  on 
I  he  Kabul  regime 

To  be  acceptable,  a  political  solution  must 
measure  up  on  three  cniinls.  First,  it  must 
involve  the  decapitation  of  the  Kabul 
regime.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
the  communists  Second,  it  must  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  broad-based  transition  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  former  King  Zahir 
Shah,  who  enjoys  more  popular  .support 
than  any  other  political  figure,  and  staffed 
at  the  cabinet  level  by  prominent  figures 
from  the  resistance,  from  the  traditional 
elites  of  Afghan  society,  and  from  the  many 
patriotic  non-communists  who  remained  in 
the  communist-controlled  cities  during  the 
war.  Third,  it  must  stipulate  that  the  transi- 
tion government  quickly  call  for  a  national 
tribal  council  or  elections  for  an  as,seinbly  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment. 

Ultimately,  it  is  in  Moscow's  interest  to 
scttl"'  the  Afghan  issue  on  these  terms.  In 
view  of  the  deepening  economic  crisis  and 
the  mounting  national  problems  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  can  be 
brought  around. 

Yet  we  cannot  get  from  here  to  there 
without  major  military  pressure.  For  the 
coming  fighting  season,  we  must  provide 
enough  material  for  the  resistance  to 
launch  simultaneous  offensives  against  all 
major  cities.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  we  provide  belter  antitank  weapons, 
Heavier  mortars  and  artillery  more  mine 
field  breaching  devices  and  fiigher  altitude 
anti-aircraft  weapons.  In  the  past,  we  have 
provided  the  resistance  with  enough  to  keep 
up  the  war.  In  the  coming  year,  we  need  to 
give  them  enough  to  win. 

While  we  should  continue  to  explore  the 
possibilities  for  a  political  settlement,  we 
should  not  use  negotiations  simply  to  sweep 
the  Afghan  issue  under  the  rug.  Instead,  we 
should  use  them  to  achieve  our  strategic  ob- 
jectives. If  we  snatch  defeat  from  the  jaws 
of  victory,  we  will  have  not  only  wasted  $2 
billion  in  assistance  but  also  permitted  more 
than  a  million  Afghans  to  die  in  vain. 

Those  who  have  called  Afghanistan  the 
Soviet  Union's  Vietnam  tragically  misstate 
the  case.  South  Vietnam  w;is  doomed  when 
Congress  cut  our  aid  by  80'"r  from  1973  to 
1975  and  revoked  the  President  s  powers  to 
enforce  the  Paris  peace  accords  of  1973. 
while  Moscow  poured  massive  assistance 
into  North  Vietnam.  One  key  le.sson  of  Viet- 
nam IS  that  the  Unit<»d  Sta'es  must  do  as 
much  for  its  friends  as  the  Kremlin  leaders 
do  for  their.s.  The  Bush  Administration 
should  seize  thp  opportunity  to  make  sure 
that  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam  is  not  repeated 
in  Afghanistan. 


CONGRESSMAN  AUGUSTUS  F. 
HAWKINS 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OK  CAIIKORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1990 

Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  recently  Con- 
gressman Augustus  F  Hawkins  announced 
his  retirement  after  56  years  in  public  life. 

The  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  the  west  coast's 
oldest  Afncan-American  newspaper  ran  a 
front  page  story  by  AS.  Doc  Young. 

I  submit  the  article  for  review  by  Members 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 


Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  article: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel.  Feb.  1. 
1990] 
State's  First  Black  Congressman: 
Hawkins— An  Era  Ends 
'By  AS.  Doc  Young) 
"The  leadership  belongs  not   to  the  loud- 
est, not   to  those  who  beat   the  drums  or 
blow  the  trumpets,  but  to  those  who.  day  in 
day  out.  in  all  seasons,  work  for  the  practi- 
cal realization  of  a  better  world -those  who 
have  the  stamina  to  persist  and  remain  dedi- 
cated. To  those  belong  the  leadership." 

This  statement  is  found  in  a  biographical 
sketch  of  U.S.  Congressman  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins. 

It  epitomizes  the  long-distance  runner  and 
the  physical  fitness-conscious,  daily,  early- 
morning,  long-distance  walker  as  well. 

Cong.  Hawkins,  slightly  built  but  trim,  is 
82  years  old.  Remarkably,  he  is  now  working 
in  his  56th  year  of  public  .service  in  political 
office. 

It  is  a  statement  of  his  personal  view  of 
public  service.  As  he  contemplates  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  this  Congressional  ses- 
sion, it  is  most  apropos. 

In  his  lifetime  and  his  professional  career, 
both  made  notable  by  longevity  of  achieve- 
ment. Hawkins  has  outlasted  counlle.ss  num- 
bers of  "political  sprinters."  including  the 
so-called  charismatics  who  have  flashed 
across  political  skies  like  meteors  in  the 
night  and  flamed  out  because  they  lacked 
energy  and  strength  and  real,  nitty-gritty 
substance. 

Hawkins  also  has  outlasted  hundreds  of 
other  great  politicans  who  either  have  lost 
elections,  retired,  or  gone  to  meet  their 
Maker. 

When  he  announced  his  planned  retire- 
ment in  a  press  release  last  Friday,  Hawkins 
said: 

"It  is  after  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching 
that  I  announce  today  that  I  shall  retire 
from  the  Congress.  I  intend  to  continue  my 
public  service,  but  in  a  different  way. 

"While  I  believe  I  have  accomplished 
much  over  the  years."  Hawkins  said,  "there 
is  still  a  full  agenda  of  issues  that  must  be 
addressed:  Equity  and  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, basic  skills  training,  proper  health  and 
nutrition,  full  employment,  adequate  hous- 
ing, civil  rights  and  drug  abuse  remain  mon- 
umental challenges  in  my  community  and 
elsewhere." 

Hawkins,  a  Democrat,  represents  the  29th 
Congressional  District  of  California,  which 
includes  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  the 
cities  of  South  Gate  and  Huntington  Park 
and  a  part  of  DowTiey. 

The  first  Black  person  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  be  elected  to  Congress.  Hawkins 
took  office  in  1962,  and  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction ever  since.  Prior  to  his  election  to 
Congress,  he  served  28  years  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Assembly,  where  he  honed  his 
skills  as  an  effective  legislator,  authoring 
bills  which  Impact  on  the  district  he  served 
and  the  entire  state  even  today. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
"Hawkins'  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  set 
off  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Los  Angeles'  Black 
political  community,  which  for  years  has 
been  frustrated  over  a  lack  of  upward  mobil- 
ity." 

But.  that  seemed  to  be  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  ambitious  Blacks  who  want 
to  replace  Hawkins.  His  record  of  achieve- 
ment cannot  be  appraised  as  that  of  a  "frus- 
trator." 

Hawkins'  announcement,  more  important- 
ly, moved  many  public  figures  from  coast  to 
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coast  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  to  compile  a 
long  list  of  his  accomplishments,  to  express 
their  respect. 
Six  of  them  are  quoted  briefly  here. 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Califor- 
nia's 31st  District,  said:  "I  think  that  his  de- 
parture is  a  loss  not  only  to  his  district  but 
to  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole." 

Julian  Dixon,  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  California's  28lh 
District:  "Gus  truly  has  been  a  dominant 
force  in  the  legislative  process  in  education 
and  labor  going  back  to  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act.  and  tracing  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act.  " 

William  H.  Gray  III.  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Democratic  Majority  Whip: 

We  are  indeed  greatful  for  his  presence, 
his  public  service  for  56  years,  and  the 
major  leadership  that  he  has  given  on  the 
national  level  on  education  issues.  " 

Derrick  Mims.  a  29-year-old  field  repre- 
sentative in  Congressman  Hawkins'  Los  An- 
geles District  office:  "He  is  a  statesman  in 
the  true  sense,  in  that  he  always  is  in  tune 
with  the  community.  As  a  young  person,  he 
had  impressed  me  more  than  I  thought  he 
would.  Our  government,  our  nation  and  our 
community  in  particular  will  be  losing  a 
rare  statesman." 

Celes  King  III,  a  prominent  Los  Angeles 
businessman  and  Republican  politician,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Branch  NAACP:  "Gus  Hawkins  probably  is 
the  finest  legislator  that  this  country  ever 
has  produced.  I  have  learned  through  50 
years  of  experience  that  the  man  is  abso 
lutely  fearless  and  priceless." 

Dootsie  Williams,  a  prominent  Los  Ange- 
les businessman  who  many  years  ago 
became  a  contributor  to  Hawkins'  political 
campaigns  and  a  staunch  supporter  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  a  building  which  was  once 
Hawkins'  branch  office:  "Early  on.  I  discov- 
ered that  Gus  Hawkins  was  a  visionary,  a 
public  official  who  was  way  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  is  the  one  politician  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  esteem.  If  he  were  the 
President,  this  country  would  have  no  prob- 
lems at  all.  " 

Dr.  William  Williams,  a  teacher  in  Public 
Administration  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  who  worked  seven  years  for 
Hawkins,  evntually  becoming  the  field  di- 
rector in  his  Los  Angeles  Congressional 
office:  "Working  with  Congressman  Haw- 
kins was  the  most  rewarding  experience  I've 
ever  had.  I  learned  about  politics  from  him. 
I  learned  about  compassion,  courag  and 
caring  for  others.  I  learned  about  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  is  a  native  of 
Shreveport.  Louisiana,  who  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  with  his  family  when  he  was  11 
years  old. 

He  earned  a  degree  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and 
attended  graduate  classes  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California's  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  his  first  professional  venture  into  poli- 
tics, Hawkins  was  elected  to  the  California 
State  Assembly  and  remained  there  for  28 
continuous  years.  (He  was  elected  in  1934. 
the  year  Congressman  Julian  Dixon  was 
bom.  the  year  Leon  H.  Washington.  Jr..  re- 
named the  East  Side  Shopper  the  Los  Ange- 
les Sentinel.) 

During  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
California   Stale   Assembly.   Hawkins  com- 
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piled  an  impressive  legislative  record  which 
led  to  his  assuming  the  powerful  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly Joint  Legislative  Organization  Com- 
mittee, the  highest  committee  position  in 
the  state  Legislature. 

During  his  28  years  in  the  Assembly,  Haw- 
kins authored  more  than  100  laws,  including 
the  Fair  Housing  Act,  the  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Act  of  1959  and  laws  pertaining  to 
minimum  wage  for  all  women,  slum  clear- 
ance and  low-cost  housing,  workman's  com- 
pensation for  domestics,  disability  insur- 
ance, old  age  pension  and  child  care  centers. 
He  also  authored  1961  legislation  for  the 
construction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sports 
Arena,  the  Department  of  EmployTnent 
Building  at  15th  and  Broadway  in  Los  Ange- 
les, and  the  Law  and  -Medical  school  at 
UCLA. 

Also  as  a  result  of  Hawkins'  work.  Blacks 
were  appointed— in  some  cases  for  the  first 
time— to  positions  as  judges,  state  commis- 
sioners, members  of  the  California  State 
Highway  Patrol,  and  to  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  post  offices. 

In  1962.  Hawkins  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  with  the  strong  support  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  support  of 
voters  in  his  district  has  been  remarkable. 
In  1984.  Hawkins  was  re-elected,  by  87  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins  is  nationally  known 
and  respected  for  many  bills  which  he  has 
authored  or  coauthored  in  Congress.  To  list 
a  few: 

A  bill  which  helped  to  change  the  dishon- 
orable discharge  status  for  Black  soldiers  in- 
volved in  the  so-called  BrowTisville  (TX.)  in- 
cident. He  succeeded  66  years  after  the 
Black  soldiers  were  drummed  out  of  the 
Army  by  racists  without  a  fair  trial  and 
without  a  shred  of  evidence  against  them. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  95th 
Congress  on  October  27.  1978.  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Full  EmployTnent  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  was  signed  into  law. 

During  the  93rd  Congress,  three  landmark 
pieces  of  legislation:  The  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act.  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  established  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  as  the  lead 
agency  in  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement. 

Also  during  the  95th  Congress,  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
Amendments.  Youth  Employment  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects  Act.  and  the  Pregnancy 
Disability  Act. 

And.  so  it  goes. 

Cong.  Julian  Dixon  says  Hawkins  prob- 
ably is  faced  with  his  greatest  challenge 
with  the  ABC  School  Bill,  which  he  is  now- 
spearheading  through  Congress.  So.  he 
could  have  his  greatest  victory  in  his  last 
year  here. 

Hawkins  is  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  reflects  his  interests  on  a  wide  range 
of  social  issues.  He  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
studies  and  makes  recommendations  on  eco- 
nomic policy,  including  fiscal  policy  and 
maintains  data  pertaining  to  aggregate  eco- 
nomic activity. 

In  years  past,  most  of  the  notable  and  am- 
bitious Black  politicians  in  Hawkins'  district 
have  respected  him  so  highly  that  they 
have  refused  to  campaign  against  him. 

Even  in  the  1960s.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
who  describes  Hawkins  as  his  mentor,  said 
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he  would  not  run  against  him  unt}l  he  decid  had    to    find   another   district   (the   31st)   in         Hawkins   is   married   to   the   former   Mrs. 

ed  to  retire.  ahifh  to  run  Elsie  Taylor.  Prior  to  entering  politics,  he 

Last  Sunday  evening.  Dymally  chuckint?l\  was  involved  in  the  real  estate  business, 

said  over  long  distance  telephonf,     I  finally 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fferf/iesdai/,  February  7,  1990 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

Rt"  .  Dr.  Cahin  V.  Frenrh,  pastor. 
Ma,ssachi;setts  A\(  nu'^  Congregation. 
Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Chi  ist  of 
Latter  Day  Sainl.s.  Washington.  DC. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all:  These 
are  momentous  times  ;is  the  winds  of 
freedom  swirl  in  many  lands.  As  this 
yearning  for  democracy  unfolds  before 
us,  may  it  remind  us  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy— freedoms  so  carefully  craft - 
fd  by  our  forefathers  with  Thy  di\ine 
lielp.  May  we  who  are  charged  with 
protecting  and  defending  the  rights  of 
the  people  be  guided  b\  thai  same 
spirit. 

We  approach  our  ;asks  knowing  "hat 
there  will  be  dificrenccs  of  opinion, 
but  may  we  be  one  in  spirit,  and  one  ;n 
purpose,  and  may  good  will  abide. 

Amidst  the  noise  and  slres.s  that  sur- 
round us,  help  us  to  lis'en  for  Thy  still 
small  voice,  tliat  it  may  direct  us  to  do 
that  which  is  right. 

Cjrant  us  integrity  of  character  that 
we  will  not  break  faith  with  Thee  or 
with  those  who  look  to  us  as  leaders. 

And  now  Father,  bless  the  Republic 
and  those  who  lead  with  wisdom  and 
skill  to  implement  our  iust  intentions. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  L  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Grandy]  come  for- 
ward and  I  ad  tlie  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GRANDY  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  plcdgf  allctrinncc  to  liic  Flat:  of  thi- 
l'i-;iN'ti  Statr.s  ot  Anit-nca.  and  !(■  tin-  Rrpub- 
li'  liir  vUiich  li  .elands  one  nal;on  under 
C'l'id  indr,  i.<ible.  with  lil.»'rl\  and  iii.^tire  for 
ai! 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

'Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permissicin  to  address  the  House  for  1 
t-pinuie.  i 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
the.\  go  again.  Back  in  1981  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  the  administration 
ill  which  the  present  President  was 
Vice  President  decided  to  cut  $200  bil- 
lion out  of  Social  Security. 

In  1985,  President  — then  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush -rushed  to  the 
Senate  to  break  a  tiebreaking  vote  on 
cost  of  living  COLAs  for  Social  Securi- 
ty, and  in  the  I980's  they  took  tens  of 
thousands  of  disabled  people  who  were 
on  Social  Security  off  disability.  They 
closed  hundreds  of  offices  across  the 
country. 

Recently  they  are  suggesting  that 
we  privatize  Social  Security.  The  lead- 
ership on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  has  suggested  this  idea.  The 
President  indicated  the  other  day  that 
i*  was  an  interesting  idea. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  they  go  again. 
The  Democrats  have  fought  for  Social 
Security,  created  it  and  defended  it- 
defended  it  for  the  last  55  years— and 
we  will  do  the  same  for  the  next  55 
years. 


demonstration  grants  to  local  school 
districts,  to  establish  effective  counsel- 
ing programs. 

My  bill  would  make  grants  available 
for  up  to  $200,000  per  school  per  year, 
for  up  to  3  years.  Demonstration 
grants  would  be  made  to  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  schools. 

Early  elementary  counseling  snd 
Head  Start  will  greatly  reduce  the 
dropout  rate,  help  the  classroom 
teacher,  and  pro\  ide  a  higher  standard 
of  educational  excellence  that  we  need 
to  compete  in  the  21st  century. 

Counselors  are  more  valuable  in  the 
elementary  system,  wliere  problems 
are  identified  in  the  early  stages. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
COUNSELING  ACT 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  3970,  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Counseling  Act  that  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  bills  I  intend  to 
offer  which  will  strengthen  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Elementary  teachers  are  oxer- 
whelmed  with  students  that  need 
early  counseling. 

Single  parent  families,  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  and  other  unprecedented 
stresses  make  it  imperative  that  we 
assist  the  classroom  teacher  at  the 
earb'  stage  of  life. 

The  Elementary  School  Counseling 
Demonstration     Act      would     provide 


MORE  ACTION.  FEWER  STUDIES 

'Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
gi\en  permission  to  address  tht  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mi  .  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  President  has  announced  a 
plan  to  study  global  warming.  Since 
the  President  has  come  to  office  he 
has  also  asked  for  studies  on  competi- 
tiveness, space,  a  study  of  technology, 
of  health  care,  agriculture,  a  study  of 
rural  America,  education,  and  trans- 
portation. There  is  even,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  study  on  a  thousand  points  of  light. 

All  these  studies  can  lead  us  to  only 
one  conclusion.  There  is  no  problem  so 
big.  so  serious,  and  so  immediate  that 
the  administration  cannot  duck  it. 
hide  from  it,  avoid  it  by  some  study  or 
another,  by  some  commission  or 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  know  what  it  is 
the  President  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  he  wanted  to  be  the  education 
President.  He  wanted  to  educate  him- 
self, to  study  It.  to  have  another  com- 
mLssion.  not  to  lead  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  is  for  the 
President  to  confront  bold  problems, 
to  come  up  with  answers,  not  to  peer 
at  America's  problems  behind  a 
mounting  pile  of  paper  produced  by 
another  board  and  another  commis- 
sion. 


:    Ihis  s\mbol   rcprest-ntv  the   time  ot  da\    during   the   Hou^e  proceeding.,  e.g..  '_    l-io"   is  2:1)"   p.m. 
M.itttr   set    in   th^S   typeface   mdicites   words   inserted   or   .ippended.   rather   than   spoken.   b\    a    Member   ot    the    House   on    the   floor 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


KEEPING  PROMISES  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  last  visit  and  communi- 
cations from  Wyoming  people,  there 
are  two  issues  that  seem  to  have  the 
highest  priority  among  all  others.  One 
is  financial  responsibility.  They  be- 
lieve we  spend  too  much,  that  we  have 
too  large  a  government,  and  that  we 
are  not  responsible  in  our  financial  or 
ganization  of  that  government. 

The  second  priority  is  that  we  main 
tain  and  keep  our  promises  that  we 
have  made  to  people,  promises  that 
have  been  made  in  terms  of  retire- 
ment, and  specifically  in  terms  of 
Social  Security.  The  Moynihan  pro- 
posal which  has  been  talked  about  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  number  of  day.s 
deals  with  both  those  issues. 

One  issue  is  the  notion  that  we  are 
hiding  the  real  deficit  by  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund.  I  agree  that  we 
are  doing  that,  and  if  we  are  we  should 
take  it  off.  This  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  and  we  ought  to  share  with  ev 
eryone  the  real  depth  of  that  irrespon- 
sible deficit. 
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The  other  is  to  maintain  a  fund  that 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  obligations 
and  the  promises  that  we  ha\  e  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  President 
in  his  admonishment  in  that  we 
should  not  mess  around  with  Social 
Security.  I  hope  we  take  heed  in  the 
Congress. 


GEORGE  BUSH'S  PRESIDENCY: 
STUDY,  STUDY.  STUDY 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  disturb- 
ing trend  is  beginning  to  emerge  as 
George  Bush's  Presidency  enters  its 
second  year. 

Plainly  put,  George  Bush  wants  to 
study  everything.  Talk  takes  the  place 
of  action,  public  relations  replaces 
public  policy. 

This  week  the  topic  was  global 
warming;  the  President  recommended 
a  study  but  no  action. 

Last  week,  it  was  health  care:  after  a 
decade  of  studies  and  after  a  decade  of 
increasing  crisis  in  America's  health 
care  system— the  President  used  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  to  propose 
yet  another  study,  this  one  to  be 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The  week  before,  the  issue  was  rural 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  aches 
for  meaningful  action  to  meet  its  criti- 
cal development  needs.  So  we  waited 


anxiously  as  the  President  unveiled 
his  rural  development  plan.  Its  central 
component:  creation  of  a  Presidential 
advisory  commission  to  study  the  de- 
velopment needs  of  rural  America. 

The  list  goes  on.  Last  year  education 
was  the  President's  top  priority.  He 
summoned  the  Nation's  Governors  to 
an  education  summit  "  where— over 
the  course  of  2  days— he  talked  about 
education,  promi-scd  to  study  it  fur- 
ther, and  promptly  adjourned  the 
meeting. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  than  a  we'll  get  back  to 
you"  Presidency 

They  deserve  more  than  a  President 
who  seeks  only  to  deflect  and  delay  in 
order  to  defend  his  standing  in  the 
popularity  polls  because  to  make 
choices,  to  decide— to  govern— is  to  run 
the  risk  of  ruffling  the  feathers  of 
somebody  somewhere. 

After  8  years  of  a  President  who 
played  to  the  grandstands,  the  last 
thing  this  country  needs  is  a  President 
who  wants  to  sit  in  the  grandstands 
and  merely  watch  the  world  go  by. 
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FIFTY-FIVE  PERCENT  OF  OUR 
ARMED  SERVICES  ARE  MADE 
UP  OF  EITHER  RESERVISTS  OR 
GUARDSMEN 

I  Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
ceremony  wherein  newly  promoted  Lt. 
Gen.  John  Conoway  was  sworn  in  as 
head  of  the  National  Guard.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  that  more  than  55 
percent  of  our  armed  services  are 
made  up  of  either  reservists  or  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  that 
50  percent  of  our  combat  forces  are  in 
fact  National  Guardsmen. 

With  all  the  talk  about  reducing  the 
size  of  our  Army  and  our  armed  serv- 
ices, it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  National  Guards  and  reservists  be 
of  high-quality  people  and  highly 
trained. 

To  that  extent  I  am  pleased  as  I  can 
be  that  Lt.  Gen.  John  Conoway  has 
been  given  the  job  of  heading  up  that 
effort. 


lEP  THREATENS  TAKEOVER  BID 
OF  CUMMINS 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
shining  example  of  American  industri- 
al competitivene.ss  is  the  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Columbus,  IN.  Cummins,  with  7.000 


workers  in  Columbus,   is 
ened  by  a  foreign  raider. 

The  continued  existence  of  Cum- 
mins, the  largest  independent  diesel 
engine  manufacturer  in  the  world,  is 
imperiled  by  a  Hong  Kong  corporate 
raider  with  a  history  of  disrupting 
companies  to  reap  short-term  profits. 
Industrial  Equity  (Pacific)  Ltd.  alleg- 
edly has  threatened  to  commence  a 
proxy  contest  or  launch  a  takeover  bid 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  Cum- 
mins' stock  in  play.  These  tactics, 
which  are  the  tools  of  trade  for  so- 
called  greenmailers,  have  been  used 
before  by  lEP  to  disrupt  other  U.S. 
companies'  operations.  Cummins  has 
charged  lEP  with  violations  of  the  se- 
curities, antitrust,  and  racketeering 
laws. 

Of  course,  not  all  corporate  take- 
overs are  bad.  However,  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  ensure  our  laws  are  not  vio- 
lated by  those  seeking  to  make  quick 
profits. 


KEEP  YOUR  COTTON-PICKIN' 
HANDS  OFF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Moynihan,  and  col- 
leagues, I  have  a  word  on  Social  Secu- 
rity: Keep  your  cotton-pickin'  hands 
off  of  it. 

This  proposal  that  will  jeopardize 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  has 
caused  concern  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  among  our  younger  citizens 
alike.  They  have  good  reason  to  worry 
whether  there  will  be  any  money  in 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 

I  put  to  you  a  very  simple  choice: 
Are  you  going  to  put  money  aside  now 
so  that  there  is  money  available  for 
when  we  need  it,  or  are  you  going  to 
tell  the  American  people,  "Don't 
worry,  come  the  next  century  we  are 
just  going  to  double  or  triple  the  tax 
rate  and  the  people  then  will  willingly 
pay  for  it?" 

I  think  the  people  who  rely  on 
Social  Security  deserve  an  honest 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  types  of 
people  in  America,  those  who  are  over 
65  and  those  who  want  to  be  over  65. 
To  each  of  those  groups  we  should  tell 
them,  "Your  money  is  safe." 

Do  not  mess  around  with  Social  Se- 
curity: keep  your  cotton-pickin'  hands 
off  Social  Security. 


CLOSED  CAPTION  TELEVISION 
AND  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  ACT 
OF  1990 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
IS  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
the  Clo.sed  Caption  Television  and 
Public  P'acilities  Act  of  1990. 

My  bill  will  provide  access  to  the 
crucial  information  available  via  tele- 
vision for  the  deaf  and  hearing-im- 
paired segment  of  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  advised  by 
the  Commission  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
assist  persons  who  are  deaf  and  hear- 
ing impaired  is  to  better  utilize  closed 
captioning,  that  is,  the  appearance  on 
screen  of  what  is  being  said. 

This  important  technology  is  avail- 
able, and  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that 
Congress  mandates  its  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  38  percent  of 
older  Americans  suffer  from  some  loss 
of  hearing  and  could  potentially  bene- 
fit from  closed-captioning  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  requiring  public  fa- 
cilities to  provide  access  to  closed-cap- 
tioning television,  this  legislation  tar- 
gets the  badly  needed  assistance  to  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all,  deaf  and  hear- 
ing-impaired persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 


THE  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  whatever  reasons  we  have  ignored 
a  front  of  attack  available  to  us  in  the 
war  against  the  production  of  illegal 
drugs. 

That  point  of  attack  is  on  the  inter- 
national trading  field. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  could 
be  doing  much,  much  more. 

Ambassador  Hills  has  the  tools  and 
the  opportunity  at  the  trading  table  to 
get  the  message  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  we  no  longer  tolerate  com- 
placency, or  complicity,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  drugs. 

A  resolution  I  have  filed  today  tells 
the  Trade  Ambassador  that  this  Con- 
gress expects  her  to  get  tough  and 
deal  with  the  issue  of  illegal  narcotics 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies. 

Let  us  take  the  war  to  every  front. 
Let  us  send  a  message  no  one  can  mis- 
understand. If  you  tolerate  drug  har- 
vesting, you  threaten  your  position  on 
the  world  trading  field. 


IF  IT  WORKED  FOR  SEARS.  ROE- 
BUCK.   WHY    NOT    FOR    UNCLE 
SAM? 
(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  is  a  screen  door, 
literally  Pentagon  cuts  are  in  order  al- 
though the  Pentagon  says.  "Be  care- 
ful, we  have  needs." 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  couple  of 
those  needs.  Several  years  ago  the 
Pentagon  spent  $2.5  million  to  study 
brain-injured  soldiers  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  They  took  hundreds 
of  cats  and  shot  them  in  the  head,  and 
the  conclusion  was  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  study,  if  you  shoot  a  cat  in  the 
head,  it  dies.  The  Pentagon  coined  a 
whole  new  clinical  term:  it  is  called 
catmort. 

But  the  Army  went  a  step  further. 
They  had  40  different  sizes  of  women's 
shirts.  So  they  spent  $3  million  to 
study  the  need  for  women's  sizes  in 
shirts.  After  the  $3  million,  they  came 
up  with  120  different  sizes  that  are 
now  rotting  in  warehouses  all  over  the 
world. 

Whatever  happened  to  small, 
medium,  and  large?  If  it  worked  for 
Sears,  Roebuck,  why  not  Uncle  Sam? 

The  bottom  line  here  is  we  have  a 
Pentagon  out  of  control,  and  Congress 
is  letting  them  gel  away  with  it.  Cuts 
are  in  order.  Let  us  start  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people. 

Enough  is  enough. 


fense  spending  since  the  1970s'.  Pro- 
posed savings  would  result  from  large 
troop  reductions,  cancellation  of  20 
major  weapons  programs  and  closure 
of  numerous  military  bases. 

Almost  every  congressional  district 
in  the  country  will  be  affected  by  cur- 
rent and  future  proposals  to  cut  de- 
fense spending.  While  I  am  always 
willing  to  fight  against  spending  cuts 
which  may  affect  Ohio  citizens  and 
my  own  constituents,  I  also  realize 
that  we  must  pay  some  price  for  free- 
dom and  peace  around  the  world. 

In  light  of  the  numerous  job  losses 
that  will  occur  as  defense  spending  is 
reduced,  and  the  recent  slowing  of  the 
Nation's  economy,  it  is  irresponsible 
for  those  who  want  new  tax  money 
not  to  support  the  President's  call  for 
reasonable  and  realistic  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending.  Those  who  are  calling 
for  swifter  and  deeper  cuts  are  insensi- 
tive to  the  economic  impact  larger  cuts 
would  have  on  the  economy.  The  slow, 
responsible  restructuring  adopted  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Cheney 
will  allow  the  economy  to  not  only 
absorb  dislocated  workers,  but  create 
more  jobs. 


□  1220 

NATIONAL  QUARTER  HORSE 
WEEK 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  .something  about  the  beauty, 
the  majesty,  and  heritage  of  the 
American  quarter  horse.  There  are  2.8 
million  registered  quarter  horses  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  62 
countries  in  the  world.  More  people 
participate  in  the  American  quarter 
horse  activities  than  any  other  breed 
of  horse  in  the  world. 

The  national  headquarters  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  my  district,  in  Amaril- 
lo,  TX.  I  am  asking  for  your  support  in 
supporting  Resolution  345  which  will 
recognize  the  American  quarter  horse 
on  their  50th  anniversary  designating 
the  week  of  March  1  through  7  as  "Na- 
tional Quarter  Horse  Week."  I  ask  for 
all  Members'  support  on  signing  on  to 
this  resolution. 


RESPONSIBLE  DEFENSE 
REDUCTION 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  BUZ  "  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
President  Bush  and  Defense  Secretary 
Cheney  for  proposing  orderly  and  pru- 
dent reductions  in  the  defense  budget, 
one  of  only  two  proposed  cuts  in  de- 


THE  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURES 
REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  SANGMEISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  sentence  a  person  to  death  is  a  gut 
wrenching  task  to  ask  of  12  jurors,  and 
as  a  former  prosecutor  of  capital 
crimes  I  can  tell  you  that  supporting 
the  death  penalty  is  not  all  that  easy. 
But  despite  all  the  money  we  spend, 
prisons  we  build,  or  drug  wars  we 
fight,  every  time  a  violator  beats  the 
system— whether  because  of  endless 
Federal  appeals  or  supressed  evi- 
dence—the integrity  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  is  undermined  and  the 
morale  of  citizens  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  devastated. 

This  doesn't  have  to  be  the  case 
though.  Mr.  Speaker.  While  I  realize 
the  delicate  balance  between  due  proc- 
ess and  an  effective  criminal  justice 
s.vstem.  there  are  changes  that  can— 
and  should— be  made.  For  instance: 
First,  implementing  a  limited  death 
penalty  for  visible.  Federal  crimes; 
second,  limiting  Federal  appeals  in 
capital  cases,  if  competent  counsel  is 
provided:  and  third,  codifying  current 
Supreme  Court  exceptions  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

Today,  as  the  Senate  and  law  en- 
forcement groups  convene  in  Washing- 
ton to  consider  these  topics.  I  will  be 
introducing  the  Criminal  Procedures 
Reform  Act  to  implement  these  re- 
forms. I  invite  all  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  this  neces- 
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Linda,  and  to  their  four  children  on  a 
job  well  done.  I  wi.sh  .John  much  luck 
in  the  years  ahead. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE 
PROTECTS  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  creation  of 
the  Republican  Task  Force  To  Protect 
Social  Security.  We  need  to  .send  a 
message  loud  and  \ery  clear  to  the 
American  people. 

Like  the  emperors  new  clothes,  the 
Democrats'  plan  for  Social  Security  is 
very  revealing.  Cut  benefits  and  rai.se 
taxes.  The  response  of  the  Republican 
task  force  is  simple;  We  will  not  allow 
the  Democrats  to  take  Members  back 
to  the  perilous  days  of  1983  and  1984 
when  Social  Security  was  nearly  bank- 
rupt. We  will  not  allow  Democrats  to 
put  a  dollar  back  in  the  left  pocket  of 
working  America  with  reduced  Social 
Security  taxes,  and  take  out  $2  for  in- 
creased sales  tax  or  gasoline  tax.  We 
will  not  allow  the  Democrats  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  elderly. 
justifiably,  now  in  the  system,  nor  will 
we  allow  them  to  jeopardize  the  future 
of  Social  Security  benefits  for  short- 
term  election  year  gain. 

As  members  of  this  task  force  we 
will  work  together  to  ensure  that  the 
Social  Security  system  remains  sound, 
remains  secure,  and  on  a  strong  foun- 
dation, now  and  in  the  future.  We 
invite  our  Democratic  colleagues  to 
join. 


CONGRATULATING  LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL  CONAWAY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
attended  ceremonies,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hub- 
bard], at  the  Pentagon  at  which  John 
B.  Conaway  was  promoted  to  lieuten 
ant  general  in  the  Air  Froce.  and  was 
also  promoted  to  b€come  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

While  I  am  always  proud  any  time 
an  American  rises  to  heights  in  his  or 
her  profession.  I  was  particularly 
proud  today  because  John  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  John  is  a  native- 
born  Kentuckian,  having  been  born  in 
my  colleague's  district  in  Henderson, 
and  John  spent  many  of  his  formative 
years  in  my  district  in  the  city  of  Lou- 
isville when  he  was  in  charge  of  our 
Air  National  Guard  ^'  S'andiford 
Field. 

John  is  an  outstanding  military  man. 
pilot,  and  commander;  he  is  also  an 
outstanding  American  and  Kentucki- 
an. I  wanted  to  salute  John  and  to 
fxtend  praise  to  him  and  to  his  wife. 


SECRETARY  CHENEY  NEEDS 
UPDATE 

<Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.is  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing curious  happened  at  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  meeting  yester- 
day. I  told  Secretary  Cheney  again,  as 
I  have  told  this  House,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  win  the  drug  war  until  the 
military  starts  shooting  down  the  drug 
planes.  No  shooting  to  be  done,  of 
course,  until  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  mistakes.  I  told  him  that  I 
hoped  he  was  doing  contingency  plan- 
ning for  this  eventuality.  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  you  know  what  that  man  told  the 
committee?  He  said  they  were  not 
going  to  be  shooting  down  any  drug 
planes  because  they  "didn't  know 
which  planes  were  carrying  drugs." 
Well,  why  don't  they  know?  Last  year 
this  Congress  designated  the  military 
the  "lead  agency  for  the  detection  and 
monitoring  of  air  and  sea  drug  smug- 
glers." The  military  does  know  which 
planes  and  ships  are  carrying  the 
drugs.  Mr.  Cheney,  how  come  you 
don't  know? 


TRIBUTE   rO  LT.  GEN.  JOHN  B. 
CONAWAY 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10 
a.m.  this  morning  U.S.  Senator  Ted 
Stevens,  of  Alaska,  Congressmen  Ron 
Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky,  and  Jim 
Saxton,  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  were 
among  about  1,50  admirers  of  Lt.  Gen. 
John  B.  Conaway  attending  his  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  as  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau. 

The  impressive  Pentagon  ceremony 
was  also  attended  by  dozens  of  our  Na- 
tion's top  military  leaders. 

President  George  Bush  recently 
nominated  Maj.  Gen.  John  B. 
Conaway  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  and  to  serve  as  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau.  In  this  new- 
responsibility  Lieutenant  General 
Conaway  will  be  the  senior  National 
Guard  officer  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  National  Guard,  consisting 
of  575,000  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  soldiers  and  airmen. 

I  am  very  proud  that  General 
Conaway.  a  long-time  friend  of  mine, 
was  born  in  my  congressional  district 
at  Henderson.  KY,  in  1934. 

After  graduating  from  Bosse  High 
School.  Evansville.  IN.  he  attended  the 
University  of  Evansville.  IN,  and  grad- 
uated in  1956  with  a  BS  degree  in  busi- 


ness administration.  He  continued 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  1975  he  received  a  master's 
degree  in  management  and  human  re- 
lations from  Webster  College,  St. 
Louis.  General  Conaway  completed 
U.S.  Air  Force  Commanders  Safety 
School  in  1969,  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College  in  1971.  Air  University 
Commanders  School  in  1972,  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1973.  In  1986.  General 
Conaway  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Evansville.  and.  in 
1988.  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  University  of  Evansville. 

At  the  University  of  Evansville.  Gen- 
eral Conaway  entered  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
1956.  After  completing  basic  pilot 
training  he  attended  advanced  combat 
crew  training,  graduating  in  1958.  His 
next  assignments  were  as  an  F-102 
fighter  interceptor  pilot  in  the  Air  De- 
fense Command  at  K.I.  Sawyer  Air 
Force  Base  and  Kincheloe  Air  Force 
Base,  MI,  The  general  is  a  command 
pilot  with  more  than  6,000  flight 
hours. 

In  I960,  he  joined  the  West  Virginia 
Air  National  Guard  as  a  SA-16  pilot, 
flying  a  special  forces  operations  mis- 
sion. In  i963  he  transferred  to  the 
Kentucky  Air  National  Guard's  123d 
Tactical  Reconnaissance  Wing  in  Lou- 
isville, as  an  RB-57  pilot,  and.  in  1965. 
became  an  air  technician  flight  train- 
ing instructor  in  operations,  flying 
RF-lOl's. 

I  am  proud  that  General  Conaway 
and  I  served  together  in  the  Kentucky 
Air  National  Guard  for  about  7  years. 
He  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Kentucky  Air  National  Guard  in  Janu- 
ary 1968  and  served  in  Alaska. 
Panama.  Japan,  and  Korea.  Upon  de- 
activation in  June  1969,  he  returned  to 
the  Kentucky  Air  National  Guard  as 
operations  officer. 

In  October  1972.  General  Conaway 
was  appointed  air  commander  of  the 
Kentucky  Air  National  Guard.  In  De- 
cember 1974.  he  was  appointed  vice 
commander  of  the  123d  Tactical  Re- 
connaissance Wing.  His  other  assign- 
ments have  included  duty  as  wing  di- 
rector of  operations,  wing  chief  of 
safety,  wing  chief  of  standardization 
and  evaluation,  group  commander, 
group  deputy  commander  for  oper- 
ations, and  squadron  operations  offi- 
cer. 

General  Conaway  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  as  Deputy  Director.  Air 
National  Guard  in  April  1977  and  in 
April  1981  was  named  Air  National 
Guard  Director.  He  was  reappointed 
to  that  position  in  April  1985  and  was 
named  to  his  current  position  as  the 
first  Vice  Chief.  National  Guard 
Bureau,  on  July  20.  1988. 


His  military  decorations  and  awards 
include  the  Air  Force  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Legion  of  Merit.  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  Air  Force  Com- 
mendation Medal.  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal.  Air  Force  Outstanding 
Unit  Award  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster. 
Combat  Readiness  Medal  with  three 
oak  leaf  clusters.  Air  Force  Organiza- 
tional Excellence  Award,  Air  Force 
Recognition  Ribbon,  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  with  one  bronze  .service 
star.  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal,  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal 
with  hourglass  device.  Air  Force 
Training  Ribbon,  Small  Arms  Expert 
Marksmanship  Ribbon,  and  Kentucky 
Di-stinguished  Service  Medal.  He  is 
also  the  recipient  of  the  Air  Force's 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert  Management 
Award  and  the  Air  National  Guard's 
Order  of  the  Sword. 

General  Conaway  was  promoted  and 
federally  recognized  as  a  major  gener- 
al on  April  1,  1981. 

General  Conaway  is  married  to  the 
former  Linda  K.  Narcavage  of  Ml. 
Carmel.  PA.  He  has  four  children; 
Ellen.  David,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Daniel,  and  Bolyn.  His 
talented  and  very  attractive  wife  Linda 
and  their  four  outstanding  children. 
General  Conaway's  parents.  and 
mother-in-law  attended  this  morning's 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 


State  waters.  Federal  capture  permits 
are  granted— and  dolphins  are  cap- 
tured—in waters  expressly  protected 
by  State  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  correct  this  problem.  My 
bill,  the  Marine  Mammal  Public  Dis- 
play Reform  Act  of  1990.  would  allow 
States  to  enforce  their  own.  more 
stringent  standards  of  dolphin  protec- 
tion in  State  waters.  The  legislation 
would  give  the  States  the  right  to  say 
no. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  make  sure  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  lives  up  to  its 
name. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PUBLIC 
DISPLAY  REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to 
clarify  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  when  it  comes  to  dolphin  captures 
for  public  display. 

The  problem  is  clear.  Under  the 
MMPA,  the  Federal  Government  has 
*he  right  to  grant  capture  permits  for 
dolphins— even  in  State  waters  that 
have  been  protected  from  such  cap- 
tures by  State  law . 

When  Congress  pas.sed  the  MMPA  in 
1972,  its  purpose  was  to  protect  dol- 
phins and  other  marine  mammals.  Un- 
fortunately—and ironically— this  law^ 
has  become  a  tool  for  the  exploitation 
of  dolphins. 

It  is  increasingly  possible  to  see  fed- 
erally permitted  dolphin  capturers 
plying  the  waters  off  coastal  communi- 
ties. Dolphins  are  becoming  big  busi- 
ness. 

This  situation  has  fueled  the  drive 
among  citizens  and  elected  officials  to 
seek  greater  protection  for  dolphins  at 
the  State  level.  For  instance,  the  Slate 
of  Florida  has  protected  specially  des- 
ignated areas  along  its  coastline  under 
:he  Aquatic  Preserve  Program. 

However,  the  MMPA  preempts 
States  like  Florida  from  enforcing 
iheir  own.  more  stringent  standards 
for    marine    mammal    protection    in 


tor  MoYNiHAN  has  correctly  pointed 
out  a  problem,  he  has  not  proposed  a 
correct  solution. 

To  do  as  Senator  Moynihan  pro- 
poses, to  reduce  Social  Security  reve- 
nues to  1983  levels,  threatens  the  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  The  Social  Security  revenues 
were  set  to  insure  that  benefits  would 
be  available  to  Americaris  when  they 
reach  Social  Security  retirement  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Moy- 
nihan plan  to  subvert  those  revenues 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 


□  1230 

CHINAS  MOST  RECENT  RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  OVERSEAS 
STUDY 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
nese Government  made  a  telling  an- 
nouncement yesterday.  Chinese  uni- 
versity graduates  will  now  be  required 
to  work  for  5  years  before  they 
become  eligible  to  study  abroad. 

This  announcement  gives  us  further 
proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that  Congress 
should  have  followed  the  lead  of  this 
House  and  overridden  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  2712.  In  doing  so.  Con- 
gress would  have  sent  a  clear  message 
that  this  country  will  not  bow  to 
threats  from  a  brutish  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  have  proven  that 
Congress  has  not  forgotten  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  murderous  crack- 
down on  prodemocracy  forces  and  its 
continued  repression  of  dissent  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

President  Bush  told  Congress  that 
signing  H.R.  2712  into  law  would 
threaten  student  exchange  programs. 
H"  told  us  as  an  "old  China  hand" 
that  because  of  his  veto  things  would 
gel  better  in  China.  The  President  was 
wrong.  The  Chinese  Government's  5 
year  work  requirement  tells  us  that 
Congress  was  wrong  in  permitting 
George  Bush  to  equivocate  on  defend- 
ing the  human  rights  of  the  Chinese 
students  in  this  country. 


A  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OF 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  REVENUES 

(Mr.  SCHIFF  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Moynihan  deserves  great  praise  for 
bringing  public  attention  to  a  long- 
standing problem,  and  that  problem  is 
the  misuse  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  figures  to  conceal  the  actual 
budget  deficit  each  year  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  However,  although  Sena- 


THE  ADMINISTRATION 
SURRENDERS  ON  TRADE  ISSUE 

<Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  in  today's  business  section 
of  the  Post  announced  surrender.  The 
headline  says.  The  President  Vows  to 
Resist  Calls  for  Managed  Trade.  " 
What  he  has  just  done  is  laid  our 
cards  on  the  table. 

As  the  Europeans  band  together  to 
give  an  advantage  to  them  against 
American  companies,  mandating  that 
certain  processes  and  products  that 
were  previously  made  in  the  United 
States  be  made  in  Europe,  as  the  Japa- 
nese bluntly  admit  that  they  have  re- 
strictions on  American  agricultural 
products  and  other  products,  our 
President  says  he  is  not  going  to 
manage  trade.  The  tug  of  war  in  the 
administration  is  over,  and  the  answer 
is  to  surrender  on  trade.  There  would 
be  no  HDTV,  no  policy  to  try  to  main- 
tain Americas  base  for  defense,  either 
in  a  military  sense  or  for  our  economy. 

This  administration  had  better  focus 
on  this  economy  and  the  trade  of  this 
economy  before  we  lose  the  most  im- 
portant battle  of  the  next  decade. 
While  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  may 
make  us  feel  more  secure  militarily, 
our  economy  is  under  seige  today  with 
an  industrial  base  that  is  rapidly  fall- 
ing apart  and  with  an  economy  that 
has  a  continued  increase  of  deficit  in 
trade  in  excess  of  $100  billion. 

No.  policy  is  not  the  answer  here. 
We  need  an  administration  that  is 
ready  to  engage  the  American  people. 
American  industry,  and  American 
workers  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
competitive  economy  to  hand  off  to 
our  children  and  not  just  the  rem- 
nants of  what  was  once  a  great  and 
powerful  nation. 


THE  1990  GOODWILL  GAMES  TO 
BE  HOSTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.    CHANDLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention   an    important   event   which 
will  take  place  in  the  Pacific  North 
west   this  summer.   Between   July    20 
and  August  5.  some  2.500  amateur  ath 
Ictes  from  over  50  countries  will  con- 
vene in  the  State  of  Washington   to 
participate     in     the     1990     Goodwill 
Games.  Competition  will  be  held  in  21 
sports  at  sites  in  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Fed- 
eral Way.  Redmond,  Enumclaw.  Spo- 
kane and  the  tri-cities.  Also  featured 
are    cultural    performances    of    musi 
cians,  singers,  and  dancers  from  par 
ticipating  countries. 

The  many  changes  that  have  recent 
ly  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  make 
this  event  a  very  important  one.  This 
is  a  time  when  ties  to  Eastern  bloc 
countries  need  to  be  strengthened.  I 
believe  this  event  will  help  foster  im 
proved  trade  relations  and  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  cultures  of 
the  participating  countries. 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  this  event 
will  be  held  on  American  soil,  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  country  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  experience  of 
those  participating  in  the  games  is  a 
good  one.  Today  I  am  introducing  leg 
islation  with  my  colleagues  from 
Washington  State  to  enhance  the  fa- 
cilitation and  expeditious  proce.ssing 
of  the  international  travelers  partici- 
pating in  the  event.  My  proposal 
would  allow  for  the  duty-free  entry  of 
the  personal  effects  and  equipment  of 
participants  and  officials  involved  in 
the  1990  Goodwill  Games. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  to  be  sure  to 
visit  Washington  State  this  summer  to 
observe  this  world-class  event. 


February  7,  1990 


February  7,  1990 
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sure  you  have  enough  money  to  build 
more  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  save  every- 
body and  stop  the  bogus  issue  of 
Social  Security  being  in  jeopardy.  I 
say.    It  just  ain't  so." 


Cities  and  the  State  of  Washington— 
Battelle  is  a  class  act  and  Washington 
looks  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
its  presence  and  commitment  to  a 
better  Washington,  a  better  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  a  better  world. 


FEDERAL  RETIREES-NOT 

SOCIAL        SECURITY        RECIPI 
ENTS— IN  JEOPARDY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  just  talk  about  an  issue  that 
has  just  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  savings  Social  Security.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake— and  I  say  this  to 
all  of  you  out  there  who  can  hear 
this— Social  Security  is  not  in  jeop 
ardy.  and  this  is  a  bogus  issue  run  up 
by  the  President. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  is  in  jeop- 
ardy, we  should  look  at  the  President's 
budget.  No.  1.  he  has  cut  COLA's  for 
retired  military  personnel  in  the 
budget.  No.  2.  he  has  cut  COLA's  for 
retired  Federal  employees. 

It  is  not  Social  Security  that  is  in 
jeopardy;  it  is  all  the  other  retired  el- 
derly in  this  country  who  are  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  I  say.  shame  on  the  people 
who  made  up  that  budget.  I  say. 
ihame  on  you  for  pitting  one  elderly 
group  against  another  to  try  to  make 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BATTELLE 
MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 

<Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
at  the  Hanford  site  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gre.ssional  District  over  the  past  25 
years.  One  of  the  most  significant 
events  wa.s  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
being  .selected  in  1965  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  manage  and  operate 
what  was  then  called  the  Hanford 
Laboratories,  and  is  now  called  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Laboratory.  Battelle  is 
today  a  unique  asset  to  the  Tri-Cities. 
to  the  State,  and  to  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest. 

When  Battelle  was  selected  to 
manage  the  Hanford  Laboratories  in 
1965,  it  committed  to  create  a  north- 
west division  of  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute whose  business  is  contract  re- 
search. In  the  ensuing  25  years,  Bat- 
telle has  invested  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  laboratories  and  equipment  in 
Washington  not  only  to  support  its 
contract  re.search  business  but  to  com- 
plement the  Department  of  Energy's 
own  laboratories  at  Hanford.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  other  contractor  to  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  such  a 
corporate  commitment  to  a  local  com- 
munity or  region. 

The  Hanford  Laboratories  employed 
approximately  1,525  people  in  1965  in 
support  of  the  materials  production 
mission  of  the  former  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  In  1990,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3,300  scienti-sts,  engineers 
and  support  staff  at  the  Pacific  North- 
west Laboratories,  with  the  largest 
percentage  supporting  the  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Battelle  also  conducts  research  for 
private  industry.  Several  spin-off  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  the  North- 
west as  a  result  of  technologies  devel- 
oped by  its  scientists  and  engineers.  In 
addition,  Battelle  supports  research 
projects  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Battelle  is  aLso  well  recognized  for 
its  community  involvement.  Every 
year  Battelle  is  the  largest  supporter 
of  the  local  United  Way,  and  supports 
many  educational  and  cultural  organi- 
zations with  financial  and  human  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Battelle  commemo- 
rates 25  years  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton during  1990.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  the  strong 
feeling  that  all  of  us  have  in  the  Tri- 


ONTARIO  VIOLATES  UNITED 
STATES-CANADA  FREE  TRADE 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario  is 
engaged  in  a  remarkable,  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States-Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  Ontario's  action 
threatens  the  American  trucking  and 
truck  trailer  manufacturing  industries. 

In  January.  Ontario  began  a  new 
program  that  allows  truckers  to  oper- 
ate 53-foot  trailers  within  Ontario— if 
they  get  a  permit  from  the  Ontario 
government.  But  there's  a  hitch:  only 
new  trucks  built  in  Canada  can  get 
these  permits. 

What  Ontario  is  doing.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  quite  simple.  They  are  attempting  to 
capture  all  or  part  of  the  new  53-foot 
trailer  market  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, particularly  the  two  major 
manufacturers  located  in  Ontario.  Pro- 
tecting Canadian  manufacturers,  of 
course,  comes  directly  at  the  expense 
of  truck  and  trailer  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States— who 
are  widely  considered  the  leaders  in 
53-foot  trailer  production. 

Ontario's  action  is  unacceptable.  Mr, 
Speaker,  and  I  suggest  that  we  consid- 
er strong  steps  to  end  it,  including  bar- 
ring any  truck  with  one  of  these  dis- 
criminatory permits  from  operating  in 
the  United  States. 


D  1240 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENTS  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET  MUST  BE  IM- 
PLEMENTED 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  term  'alive  and  well" 
would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  in  de- 
scribing the  multiparty  system  which 
is  developing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  clear 
that  within  the  past  72  hours  we  have 
witnessed  historic  changes,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  we  are  seeing  the  pros- 
pects for  a  multiparty  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union  grow  dramatically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  at  some  of 
the  developments  that  have  come 
about  in  the  wake  of  these  changes,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  defense 
budget,  which  the  President  has  called 


for.  is  implemented,  and  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  within 
the  last  several  hours  that  Yegor  Liga- 
chev,  who  had  been  the  head  of  ideolo- 
gy and  personnel,  now  the  head  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of 
the  hard-line  conservatives,  has  made 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  mili- 
tary standing  up  to  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, and  so  the  prospect  of  expending 
4.3  percent  of  gross  national  product 
on  defense,  juxtaposed  to  the  8.7  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  that 
was  spent  on  national  defense  before 
the  'Vietnam  war  by  John  F.  Kennedy, 
would  be  very,  very  good  for  us  to  do. 


CHINA        DISCONTINUING        STU- 
DENT     EXCHANGE      PROGRAM 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Ms.   PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
mentioned  earlier  on  the  floor,  it  was 
announced  that  China  will  discontinue 
its  student  exchange  program  with  the 
United  States,  that  only  those  stu- 
dents who  are  eligible  to  travel  to  the 
United  States  for  study  are  those  who 
have  spent  5  years  working  in  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  they  afraid 
of?  They  are  afraid  of  democracy. 

It  is  very  curious  to  me  that  only  2 
weeks  ago  in  the  debate  for  the  over- 
ride of  the  Chinese  student  bill  we 
were  told  that,  if  the  veto  was  overrid- 
den, then  the  Chinese  would  cut  off 
the  student  exchange  program.  We  did 
not,  the  veto  was  sustained,  and  the 
Chinese  have  cut  off  the  student  ex- 
change program.  It  seems  to  me  they 
were  going  to  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  very  clear  that 
they  have  done  nothing  in  China  to 
address  the  human  rights  problem. 
The  administrations  own  human 
rights  report,  which  will  be  released 
this  month,  reads  like  an  indictment 
Df  Deng  Xiaoping  and  a  few  senior  of- 
ficials to  keep  them  in  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  people  who 
demonstrated  for  democratic  reform. 

In  fact,  the  entire  freshman  class  of 
the  University  of  Beijing  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  remote  camp  for  ideologi- 
cal indoctrination  and  reeducation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  forward  to 
receiving  this  human  rights  report 
from  the  administration  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  to  this 
House  that  we  acted  correctly  in  over- 
riding the  veto.  They  were  never  going 
to  continue  the  programs  anyway. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  democratic 
principles  the  students  learn  in  the 
United  States. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  most  of  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  have  already 
read  at  least  part  of  a  new  book,  "The 
Japan  That  Can  Say  No."  " 

That  book  spells  out  clearly  the  feel- 
ing many  Japanese  have  that  they— 
not  America— are  destined  to  be  the 
world's  No.  1  economic  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  book  is  just  one 
more  example  of  how  we  are  in  an  era 
of  unprecedented  foreign  competition. 
And  the  reason  I  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention is  that  now  more  than  ever  we 
in  the  Congress  must  create  a  business 
climate  that  fosters  initiative,  entre- 
preneurship,  and  growth. 

If  we  keep  writing  expensive  regula- 
tions and  piling  them  on  the  backs  of 
small  businessmen  and  women  then 
America  will  lose  her  economic  superi- 
ority. Not  only  will  the  Japanese  have 
beaten  us,  we  will  have  beaten  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  this  body  will  con- 
sider mandated  parental  leave,  I  will 
oppose  that  bill  because  I  believe  it  is 
just  one  more  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  businesses  how  to 
operate. 

Should  we  help  families  in  need?  Of 
course.  Should  we  give  businesses  in- 
centives to  provide  for  parental  leave? 
Yes. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unilateral 
dictum  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—issued without  regard  for  indi- 
vidual circumstances— is  not  the  way 
to  go. 

When  this  issue  comes  to  the  floor,  I 
will  vote  "no"  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


for  Americas  future.  Some  of  us  want 
it  stopped. 

The  President  says,  "Well,  the  Moy- 
nihan  plan:  that  threatens  Social  Se- 
curity. "  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  tell  my  col- 
leagues what  threatens  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  President  threatens  Social  Se- 
curity by  saying,  "I  want  to  take 
money  that  we  collect  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  misuse  it  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  "  That  is  what  threatens  the 
Social  Security  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  want  to  say, 
"No  more.  Take  those  computations 
out  of  the  Federal  budget,  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  now.  and  unmask  the 
real  Federal  deficit.  "  and  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  confront  what  the 
real  deficit  is  and  make  the  tough 
choice  to  put  this  country  back  on 
track,  but  none  of  this  nonsense  about 
who  is  for  and  who  is  against. 

My  colleagues,  what  threatens 
Social  Security  is  the  people  who 
misuse  the  Social  Security  surpluses. 


MANDATED  PARENTAL  LEAVE 
(Mr.  LIVINGSTON   asked  and   was 
3iven  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE  MISUSE  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SURPLUSES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  noticed  today  the  but- 
tons that  say  "Save  Social  Security, 
Vote  Republican." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  make 
this  point  about  Social  Security.  We 
are  collecting  a  surplus  in  Social  Secu- 
rity that  is  taken  from  the  paychecks 
of  the  working  people  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  told  it  is  going  to  be 
saved  in  Social  Security  for  their 
future.  This  President,  this  adminis- 
tration, in  concert  with  some  in  Con- 
gress think  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
take  that  surplus  and  use  it  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  We  use  it  as  an 
offset  to  either  reduce  spending  or 
higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  way  or  another 
this  is  dishonest  budgeting.  It  not  only 
is  unfair  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  dishonest  in  terms  of  the 
Social  Security  promise  that  is  made 
that  this  money  is  going  to  be  saved 


PLUGGING  AMTRAK'S 
DISCHARGE  PIPE 

(Mr.  GRANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary, we  ushered  in  a  new  decade,  full 
of  promise  and  opportunity  around 
the  globe. 

Unfortunately,  our  national  railroad 
wants  the  nineties  to  look  just  like  the 
eighties— the  1880's,  that  is. 

I  really  think  it's  time  to  stop  the 
obnoxious  Amtrak  practice  of  dump- 
ing untreated  human  sewage  from  its 
passenger  trains. 

In  my  home  State  of  norida. 
Amtrak  was  recently  found  guilty  of 
three  counts  of  criminal  littering  for 
dumping  raw  sewage  onto  four  unsus- 
pecting retirees  fishing  under  the  rail- 
road bridge  which  crosses  the  St. 
Johns  River.  Amtrak  is  appealing  the 
decision,  contending  that  Federal  law 
supersedes  State  standards.  That  may 
be  true,  but  Amtrak  is  the  national 
railroad  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
pends on  this  body  for  its  operating 
subsidy. 

Now,  is  this  the  kind  of  practice 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  want  to 
condone? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Congressman 
Howard  Nielson  and  I  and  others 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  3772, 
to  correct  this  disgraceful  practice.  It 
gives  Amtrak  3  years  to  retrofit  its 
cars  and  provides  the  means  to  do  it.  I 
urge  everyone  to  support  this  sensible 
legislation. 

Let  1990  be  the  year  we  finally  plug 
Amtrak's  discharge  pipe  and  being  our 
national  rail  service  into  compliance 
with  the  puDU"  health  standards  we 
require  of  everyone  else. 
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TAXPAYER  RECOVERY  ACT  OP^ 
1990 

(Mr.  WYLIE  jusked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Hiler  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act  of 
1990.  Senator  Dole  introduced  this  bill 
m  the  Senate  on  January  31.  1990.  and 
it  currently  has  four  Senate  cospon- 
sors. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy courts  from  discharging  crimi- 
nal restitution  orders  issued  against 
those  individuals  who  have  caused 
losses  to  a  fmancial  institution.  The 
bill  would  also  prevent  those  who  have 
committed  acts,  involving  fraud  or 
reckless  disregard  of  the  law.  against 
any  financial  institution  that  is  now  in 
receivership  from  taking  advantage  of 
generous  State  homestead  exemptions. 
In  certain  cases,  the.se  homestead  ex- 
emptions have  been  abused  by  bank- 
rupt debtors  that  were  involved  in  the 
looting  of  insured  depository  institu 
tions  by  allowing  them  to  protect  per- 
sonal property-including  multimiUion 
dollar  mansions— from  the  reach  of 
the  FDIC  and  other  regulatory  agen 
cies. 

The  average  taxpayer  is  angry  over 
abuses  uncovered  during  the  passage 
of  FIRRES  and  Congress  must  do  ev- 
erything in  its  power  to  recover  money 
that  has  been  recklessly  or  fraudulent- 
ly appropriated  from  our  federally  in- 
sured depository  institutions.  We  must 
not  support  the  lavish  lifestyles  of 
those  who  abused  their  government 
granted  privileges  and  created  havoc 
in  the  thrift  industry.  Criminals  have 
been  able  to  use  the  shelter  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  shield  assets  ob- 
tained through  fraud  and  dishonesty. 
The  list  of  miscreants  in  the  thrift  in- 
dustry who  abused  the  Federal  deposit 
system  fcr  their  own  personal  benefit 
at  the  expenses  of  taxpayers  is  long 
and  sordid.  These  individuals  should 
not  be  able  to  shelter  their  ill-gotten 
profits  through  bankruptcy  protec- 
tions and  homestead  exemptions.  We 
strengthened  the  Governments  hand 
in  prosecuting  criminals  at  federally 
insured  institutions.  However,  these 
powers  become  meaningless  if  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  taxpayer  is  still  left 
holding  the  losses.  This  bill  corrects 
this  situation. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  works  to 
protect  taxpayers  by  allowing  Federal 
regulators  to  relentlessly  pursue  the 
ill-gotten  gains  of  those  who  have  de- 
frauded our  federally  insured  financial 
institutions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Taxpayer  Recovery  Act 
and  promptly  pass  this  legislation. 


February  7,  1990 


PROVIDING  TIME  TO  LEARN 
THE  ECONOMIC  AND  HEALTH 
EFFECTS  OF  BST 

I  Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  have  introduced  legislation  today 
that  would  create  a  3-year  moratorium 
on  the  marketing  of  milk  produced 
with  the  synthetic  hormone  bovine  so- 
matotropin. This  bill  is  not  intended 
to  throw  a  permanent  roadblock  in 
front  of  BST  or  in  front  of  biotechnol- 
ogy in  general.  Rather,  this  legislation 
would  make  certain  we  have  enough 
time  to  learn  all  the  economic  and 
health  effects  of  this  hormone  before 
it  is  used  to  produce  the  milk  you,  I, 
and  all  Americans  purchase  at  our 
neighborhood  stores. 

BST.  also  known  as  bovine  growth 
hormone,  increases  per-cow  milk  pro- 
duction significantly.  While  that 
sounds  like  a  great  .stride  forward  in 
farm  technology,  it  scares  many  dairy 
farmers  back  in  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont and  all  acro.ss  the  country.  Why? 
Because  we  do  not  know  how  BST  will 
truly  affect  the  economic  stability  of 
farms,  particularly  smaller  farnily- 
ovvned  farms.  Nor  do  we  know  how  it 
will  affect  consumer  trust  in  dairy 
products. 

We  may  decide  that  BST  will  benefit 
the  entire  dairy  industry.  But  for  now. 
I  maintain  we  must  come  down  on  the 
side  of  caution. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 


February  7,  1990 
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FRAUDULENT       FREE       MEDICAL 
SCREENING  TESTS  FOR 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
I  told  the  senior  citizens  across  south 
Florida:  if  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 
Its  probably  not  true.  I  rise  this  morn- 
ing to  urge  my  colleagues  to  return  to 
their  districts  for  the  Lincoln  and 
Washington  work  period  and  share 
this  message  with  their  senior  citizens. 

What  is  too  good  to  be  true?  Free 
medical  screening  tests  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Medicare  is  being  bilked  out  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  medical  tests  pro- 
vided at  mobile  laboratories  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Senior  citizens  are  offered 
free  cholesterol  screening  at  labs  that 
are  .set  up  in  their  condominium  rec 
center,  housing  projects,  or  wherever 
seniors  gather.  After  an  initial  choles- 
terol test.  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
advLsed  that  they  need  followup  tests. 
Before  seniors  leave  these  mobile  labs 
they  are  asked  to  sign  a  Medicare 
form-like   the  ads   maintain— all   the 


tests  are  free  of  charge.  But  months 
later  these  same  seniors  receive  forms 
from  Medicare  indicating  that  Medi- 
care has  been  charged  for  thousands 
of  dollars  of  tests  and  other  services 
that  may  have  never  been  provided  at 
the  mobile  labs,  or  were  probably  not 
needed. 

I  talked  with  HHS  Secretary  Dr.  Sul- 
livan last  Thursday.  As  he  shares  my 
concern,  he  has  investigators  working 
already.  However,  chances  are  that 
similar  mobile  labs  may  be  operating 
in  your  own  congressional  district,  so  I 
urge  you  to  inform  seniors  that  they 
may  be  victimized  by  similar  free  test- 
ing offers. 


A  MISLEADING  STANDARD  OF 

COMPARISON  IN  EDUCATION 

(Mr.    PETRI    asked    and    was    given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and   to  revise  and  extend   his 

remarks.  > 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  bad  stud- 
ies lead  to  bad  policy.  And  one  of  the 
worst  studies  in  years  keeps  getting 
more  ink  in  the  liberal  media.  Last 
Sundays  Washington  Post  devoted  an 
entire  page  to  reprint  a  study  that  has 
already  been  thoroughly  discredited, 
the  Economic  Policy  Institute  effort  to 
show  that  the  United  States  spends 
less  money  than  its  industrialized  com- 
petitors on  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  EPI  says  we  spend  a  lower  per- 
centage of  our  GNP  on  education,  and 
that  is  true.  But  it  is  a  stupid  standard 
of  comparison.  We  also  spend  a  far 
lower  percentage  of  GNP  on  food.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  eat  less.  It 
means  we  are  richer,  so  a  lower  per- 
centage of  our  income  buys  more  food, 
or  more  education.  By  the  EPI  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  Mississippi  spends 
more  of  its  State  product  on  education 
than  Minnesota,  3.9  percent  to  3.7  per- 
cent. But  Minnesota,  being  richer, 
spends  almost  twice  as  many  dollars 
per  pupil.  Actual  dollars  per  pupil  is 
the  only  sensible  standard  of  compari- 
son, and  by  that  standard,  we  rank 
near  the  top. 

The  liberals  are  trumpeting  this 
hokum  from  the  ramparts  for  one 
reason:  They  want  to  pump  in  more 
and  more  money.  Its  the  same  old  re- 
ligion of  tax  and  spend.  But  we  have 
already  increased  our  spending  27  per- 
cent in  real  terms  in  the  eighties,  with 
no  appreciable  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  not  more 
money;  it  is  more  effective  money.  It  is 
reforms  like  competition  between 
schools,  parental  involvement,  school- 
based  management,  standards  and 
testing,  and  less  bureaucratic  over- 
hang. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS 
BIPARTISAN 

'Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  many  of  us  remember  the 
decade  of  the  eighties  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. During  that  time  we  read  little 
bumper  strips  and  saw  little  buttons 
that  said.  Save  Social  Security.  Vote 
Democrat."  I  did  not  bt  lieve  that  at 
that  time. 

There  is  a  button  out  right  now  that 
is  just  the  opposite.  It  says.  "Save 
Social  Security.  Vote  Republican." 

I  would  like  to  think  Social  Security 
is  not  any  more  partisan  today  than  it 
was  back  in  the  1980s:  but  if  it  is  not 
going  to  be  partisan,  1  have  got  to  call 
on  my  Democratic  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  now  in  1990  to  reject  the  Moy- 
nihan  proposal. 

A  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  Social  Secu- 
rity sends  two  signals.  Immediately  we 
have  to  start  looking  at  a  cut  in  bene- 
fits and  we  send  a  signal  to  the  baby 
boomer  generation  that  when  they  get 
there,  there  will  be  no  funds  for  them. 

That  is  why  even  the  AARP  this 
week  came  out  against  the  Moynihan 
proposal. 

Let  us  take  the  politics  out  of  Social 
Security.  Let  us.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, reject  the  Moynihan  pro- 
posal. 


gram  languishes  in  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  remains  buried  in  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

No  wonder  most  of  America  finds 
politicians  untrustworthy  and  unbe- 
lievable. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


COMMENTS  ON  DEMOCRATIC 
SPEECHES  OF  TODAY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
several  comments  on  some  Democrat 
speeches  we  have  heard  today. 

The  chief  deputy  whip  for  the 
Democrats,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNiOR]  claims  that  Republi- 
cans are  trying  to  undermine  Social 
Security.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BoNioR]  should  talk  to  a 
fellow  Democrat.  Senator  Moynihan, 
who  has  a  proposal  which  could  lead 
to  Social  Security  benefit  cuts. 

Another  Democrat.  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  is  holding  nearings  on  that  irre- 
sponsible idea  and  other  Democrats 
have  embraced  the  proposal. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  ToRRicELLi]  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  relying  too  much  on  commis- 
sions. Well,  I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeisey.  On  that  committee,  one  of  his 
chief  legislative  proposals  is  none 
other  than  a  Mars  Commission. 
Et  tu.  Brute? 

Other  Democrats  have  noted  an  in- 
ability to  move  on  national  issues. 
They  do  so  while  the  President's  anti- 
crime  program  languishes  in  congres- 
sional committees.   His  antidrug  pro- 


URGENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY IN  PANAMA  ACT  OF 
1990 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3952)  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade 
benefits  for  Panama,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R  3952 
Be  It  etiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcxentalives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amertca  ui  Congress  assembled. 
sKniON  I    SMOHTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Urpent  As- 
.sislancc  for  Dtrnocracy  in  Panama  Act  of 
1990   . 

TITLE  I -PANAMA 
^K(     nil    IMMKDI  \TK  I  SrrKI)  STVTKS   VSSI.-iTWtK 

la'  EroNOMir  Assistance  Peograms.— 

I  1  )  Authority  to  use  funds  for  economic 

ASSIST.ANfE. 

(Ai  In  general— The  President  may  usi 
up  lo  $32,000,000  of  funds  made  availablt 
for  t'conomir  assistance  programs  in  order 
to  provide  economic  assistance  lor  Panama 
(or  fiscal  year  1990  notwithstanding  Itie 
provisions  of  lav^  specified  m  sub.section  (O 
of  this  section, 

(B'  Deoblication/reobligation  author- 
ity -Funds  may  be  made  available  for  use 
under  subparagraph  lA)  without  regard  lo 
the  limitation  in  section  515  of  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  .Appropriations  Act.  1990  '  Public 
Law  101  167  I.  that  funds  deobligated  under 
that  section  are  available  for  reobligation 
only  for  countries  within  the  .same  general 
region  for  whirh  the  funds  were  originally 
obligated- 

(C'l  Economic  assistance  defined,  — .As 
used  in  subparagraph  lA'.  the  term  eco- 
nomic a.ssislance"  means  assistance  under 
pan  I  ol  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U,S,C  2151  and  following:  relating  to  de 
velopmen'  and  related  economic  assistance 
programs'  and  a.ssislance  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  that  Act  (22  U,S,C,  2346  and  foi 
lowing:  relating  to  th.e  economic  support 
fund), 

(2)  Authority  to  use  certain  guarantee 
authorities.    The  President - 


lA'  may  use  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  guar- 
anty authority  available  to  carry  out  .section 
222  of  the  Foreign  A.s.sislance  Act  of  1961 
'22  CSC  2182:  relating  to  the  housing 
guaranty  program  i,  and 

'Bi  may  exercise  the  authorities  of  .section 
224  of  that  Act  (2  U.S,C  2184;  relating  lo 
the  trade  credit  insurance  program  for  Cen- 
tral America  I, 

■Aith  respect  to  Panama  for  fi.scal  year  1990 
without  regard  lo  ihe  provisions  of  lav^  spec- 
ified 111  sub.seclion  in  of  this  section, 
lb)  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,— 
i1)  Administration  of  justice  program  - 
Up  to  $1,200,000  of  me  (und.s  made  available 
for  Panama  under  substction  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  may  be  u.sed  to  provide— 

(Ai  assistance  authorized  by  subsection 
(bii3i  of  section  534  of  Foreign  Assistance 
.Act  of  1961  (22  U.SC  2346r,  relating  to  the 
admmist ration  of  .iuslice  program);  and 

(B)  training  for  the  Public  Forces  and 
other  civilian  law  enforcement  forces  of 
Panama  in  human  rights,  civil  law,  and  in 
vesiigative  and  civilian  law  enforcement 
techniques,  notwithstanding  section  660  of 
that  Act  (22  U,S,C  2420;  relaling  to  the  pro 
hibiiion  on  assistance  for  law  enforcemenl 
forces) 

All  assistance  provided  for  Panama  under 
ihis  paragraph  shall  be  counted  toward  tne 
Umitalion  contained  in  the  second  sentence 
of  ,section  534(e)  of  thai  Acl  and  toward  Ihc 
requirement  of  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 599G(c)  of  the  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Acl,  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
167), 

(2)  Use  of  military  assistance  pipeline 
for   panama  to  procure  law  enforcement 

EtiUIPMENT  — 

(A)  Authority— Prior  year  military  as- 
sistance funds  thai  are  obligated  for 
Panama  shall  be  available  to  finance  the 
procurement  of  defense  articles  by  law  en- 
forcement forces  in  Panama  and  related  de- 
fen.se  services  (Other  than  training  >  notwilh- 
standing  the  provisions  of  law  specified  in 
subsection  'O  of  this  .section  and  section  660 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.SC  2420;  relating  to  the  prohibilion  on 
a.ssislance  for  law  enforcement  forces) 

(Bi  Limitations  on  lethal  equipment, — 
Not  more  than  $500,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  subparagraph  (Ai  may  be 
used  for  the  procuremeni  of  lethal  equip- 
ment. Only  lethal  equipment  thai  is  appro 
priate  for  standard  civilian  law  enforcement 
requirements  may  be  procured  with  such 
funds, 

(C)  Prior  year  military  assistance  funds 
defined. -As  used  in  subparagraph  <Ai.  the 
term  prior  year  militar.\  a.ssislance  funds' 
means  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  a 
fiscal  vear  prior  to  fiscal  year  1990  to  carry 
out  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  use  2311  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  lo  the  grant  military  assist- 
ance program)  or  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.SC  2763.  relaling 
to  foreign  military  sales  credits). 

(3)  Congressional  notification  re«uire- 
ments,- 

(Ai  In  general, -Except  as  provided  m 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  congressional 
rommillees  specified  in  section  634A  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Art  of  1961  (22  U.SC 
2394  1)  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
applicable  lo  reprogrammings  under  thai 
.section  at  least  15  days  before— 

ni  each  obligation  of  funds  under  para 
graph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  and 
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Ml)  earh  commitment  to  use  tunds  under 
parasraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

'B>  Exception  -Such  notification   is  not 
•■equired  with  respect  to 

1 1)  obhRations  under  paragraph  <  1 ).  and 

(111  commitments  to  use  funds  under  para 
grapn  (2i  for  the  procurement  of  uniforms 
and  communications  equipment   <and  relat 
ed  defense  services). 

that  occur  prior  to  the  end  of  the  15-da> 
period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  enactmeni 
of  this  Act  to  the  extern  that  such  obhga 
tions  or  commitments,  as  the  ca.se  may  be. 
were  previously  justified  to  the  Congre.ss. 

ici  Brooke-Alexander  AMENDMENT.-The 
provisions  of  law  referred  to  m  subsections 
<aMl).  (aK2i,  and  ibi(2«A)  of  this  section 
are  section  620iqi  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  122  U.S.C  2370iqM:  and  section 
518  of  the  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi 
nancing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1990  (Public  Law  101  167).  and 
the  corresponding  sections  of  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  Acts  for  prior  fiscal 
years. 

SK«  lie.  RK.m  MITlnS  in  I  MTKI)  STXTKS  \Ss|sT 
KN<  K  \NTIS\K(  (ITK  >  (KKTIH<X 
TrilS  KM<I  IKKMK.STs 
Becau.se  the  vital  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  .so  require  and  because  the 
Endara  government  of  Panama  ha-s  indicat 
ed  iUs  willingness,  and  is  taking  steps,  to  co 
operate  fully  with  the  United  States  to  con 
trol  narcotics  production,  trafficking,  and 
money  laundering,  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  il»  and  i5)  of  section  481ihi  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2291<h))  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
Panama  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  extent  that  tho.se  requirements 
became  applicable  to  Panama  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  did  not  make  a 
certification  with  respect  to  Panama  under 
paragraph  i2i  of  that  .section  at  the  time 
the  international  narcotics  control  strategy 
reports  for  1988  and  1989  were  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  .section  481(e)  of 
that  Act. 
SVA     111!   KKSI  MHTKINOKTKXDK  KKNKHTn    \M|\ 

\Kr()Ti(s  <>:ktih(  \Tios   kki<i  ikk 

MKNTS 
(ai    Resumption    Upon    Date    of    Enact- 
ment -Because  the  vital  national   interests 
of  the  United  States  so  require  and  because 
the  Endara  government  of  Panama  has  indi 
.'ated  its  willingne.ss.  and  is  taking  steps,  to 
cooperate   fully   with   the   United  States  to 
control     narcotics    production,     trafficking, 
and  money  laundering.  th<-  conditions  speci 
fied  in  section  802(b)<4i(Bi  of  the  Narcotics 
Control  Trade  Act  (19  US  C   2492(b)(4)(Bii 
shall   be  deemed  to  be  .satisfied  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  action  taken  pursuant  to  section  802 
(a)  of  that  Act  that  is  de.scnbed  in  sub.sec 
tion  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Specification  of  Benefits. -The 
action  referred  to  in  sub.section  (a)  is  the 
denial  to  articles  imported  from  Panama  of 
preferential  tariff  treatment  under  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  ( 19  U.S.C 
2461  and  following)  and  the  Caribbean 
Basm  Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C 
2701  and  following)  pursuant  to  Presidential 
Proclamation  5779  of  March  23.  1988. 

SM  III!  KKHIIKT  (IN  HA\*M\MAN  BWK  SK(  RM  V 
l.\WS 
(a)  Congressional  Concerns.- The  Con 
gress  commends  the  Endara  Government 
for  its  cooperation  and  assistance  in  freezing 
Panamanian  bank  accounts  believed  to  be 
implicated  in  narcotics-related  and  other  il 
legal  financial  transactions.  The  Congre.ss 
remains  concerned,  however,  that   the  cur 
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rent  status  of  bank  secrecy  laws  ui  Panama 
may  lend  it.self  to  continued  criminal  abu.se 
of  tho.se  laws  despite  the  best  intentions  of 
the  Endara  Government. 

(bi  Report  Therefore,  no  later  than 
April  15.  1990.  the  President  shall  submit  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Speaker  of  ihe  House 
of  Repre.senlatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  specific  actions  being  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  Panama  to  modifv 
the  existing  bank  .secrecy  regime  in  order  to 
facilitate  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimi- 
nal activities,  including- 

( 1 )  the  modification  of  bank  secrecy  laws 
by  the  Government  of  Panama. 

(2)  the  conclusion  of  an  exchangeof  infor 
mat  ion  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Panaina:  and 

(3)  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  or  m  the  process  of  ne 
gotiation  that  are  designed  to  deter  illegal 
financial  transactions  and  to  facilitate  early 
detection  and  pro.secution  of  such  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

TITLE  11 -EASTERN  EUROPE  AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 
SK< 


February  7,  1990 


February  7,  1990 
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.'111.    XSSISTXM  K  Tit  SI  I'lMIKT  IKXNSITInN  TO 
hKVOi  K\(  X 

(a)  Authority. -Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  President  may 
u.se  up  to  $10,000,000  of  Ihe  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1990  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2346  and  following, 
relating  to  the  economic  support  fund)  to 
support  the  process  of  democratic  transition 
in  East  European  countries  and  Yugoslavia, 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available 
for  such  purpo.ses. 

(b)  Limitation. -Funds  provided  under 
this  .section  shall  be  made  available  only  - 

(1)  after  the  President  has  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  country  where  funds  are 
being  expended  ha.s  had.  or  is  .scheduled  to 
have,  open  and  free  multiparty  national  or 
regional  elections;  and 

(2)  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  benefit  sub- 
stantially a  full  range  of  non-Communist 
political  parties  in  the  countries  in  which 
such  funds  are  used 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demandeci^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deinand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered a.s  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
mmutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3952  is  being  con- 
sidered under  expedited  procedures  in 
order  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  authority  to  immediately  remove 
the  remaining  restrictions  on  aid  and 
trade  with  Panama  and  provide  urgent 
assistance.  This  bill  permits  the  ad- 
ministration to  initiate  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  to  assist  in  re- 
turning Panama  to  civilian  control  and 
recommence  economic  activity.  Under 


the  administration's  plan,  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  followed  by  a  much  larger 
package,  authorizing  some  $500  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  fiscal  year  1990 
appropriations  and  an  equal  amount 
in  credits  and  guarantees,  designed  to 
jump  start  the  economy. 

H.R.  3952  also  authorizes  up  to  $10 
million  in  assistance  for  democracy  for 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  This 
bill  is  being  used  as  the  vehicle  for  this 
initiative  in  order  to  provide  pre-elec- 
tion assistance  to  those  countries 
which  have  experienced  rapid  political 
transformation  since  the  enactment  in 
November  of  the  SEED  Act  and  have 
.scheduled  free,  multiparty  elections 
for  this  spring. 

H.R,  3952  was  referred  to  four  com- 
mittees—the   Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs.     Committee     on     Ways     and 
Means.    Committee    on    Banking,    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  appreciat- 
ed   the   expeditious   consideration   of 
the   bill   by   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Committees    on    Appropriations    and 
Banking  to  support  the  bill's  consider- 
ation   in    the    House    without    formal 
action  by  those  committees.  The  bill 
has  been  drafted  and  brought  to  the 
floor  in  the  period  of  a  week.  It  has 
been  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
four  committees,   the   administration, 
the  House  leadership,  and  the  Senate, 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations reported  an  identical  bill,  and 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  consider  the 
House  passed  bill  tomorrow.  The  bill 
could  be  signed  into  law  as  early  as 
this  week  end,   I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  many  participants  for  the 
cooperative   and    bipartisan   approach 
which  they  brought  to  the  process  of 
developing  this  bill  and  which  permit- 
ted a  quick  consensus, 

I  urge  all  members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  urgent  legislation  to  support 
democratic,  civilian  government  in 
Panama  and  Eastern  Europe, 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill: 

Summary  of  Draft  Bill  on  Panama 
section  10  1— assistance 

(a)  Economic  A.ssistance  authorizes  $32 
million  for  urgent  economic  a.ssistance  for 
Panama:  exempts  this  a.ssistance  from  the 
provision  in  FY  1990  appropriations  act 
which  restricts  deobligation/reobligation 
authority  to  funds  being  used  in  the  same 
region:  authorizes  $10  million  for  housing 
guarantees:  and  authorizes  Trade  Credit  In- 
surance Program  for  Panama. 

lb)  Law  Enforcement  authorizes  $1,2  mil- 
lion for  Administration  of  Justice  and  train- 
ing law  enforcement  authorities,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  against  police 
training  in  section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act;  authorizes  use  of  MAP  and  FM.S 
pipeline  for  procurement  of  equipment  for 
law  enforcement  forces,  except  not  more 
than  $500,000  may  be  used  for  procurement 
of  lethal  equipment;  and  15  day  notification 
period   is  waived   for  non-lethal   assistance 


provided  as  justified  to  Congress  within  15 
days  of  enactment. 

(c)  Brooke-Alexander  waives  restrictions 
against  a.ssistance  to  countries  in  arrears  on 
repayment  of  U.S.  government  loans. 

SECTIONS   102  and   1  02  -  ANTINARCOTICS 
REQt'IREMENTS 

Sections  102  (F.-VA)  and  103  i  Narcotics 
Trade  Control  Act)  lift  restrictions  on  aid 
and  trade  with  Panama  for  reasons  of  nar- 
cotics trafficking 

SECTION   104— BANK  SECRECY  LAWS 

Commends  Endara  government  for  freez 
ing  bank  accounts  implicated  in  narcotics 
related  tran.sactions  and  requires  Presiden- 
tial report  on  steps  by  the  Panamanian  gov 
ernment  to  modify  bank  secrecy  and  deter 
illegal  financial  transactions. 

SECTION  20  1— EASTERN  EUROPE 

Authorizes  up  to  $10  million  for  a-ssislance 
lo  support  the  process  of  democratic  transi 
lion  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugosla\ia.  sub 
jecl  to  15-day  notification  requirement  and 
Presidential  certification  that  multi  party 
elections  have  been  held  or  are  scheduled  m 
the  recipient  country. 

■Z  1300 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  has  moved  quickly  to  consider 
this  important  legislation  providing 
certain  U,S,  assistance  and  trade  bene- 
fits for  Panama, 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
two-part  $1  billion  Panama  assistance 
package  to  address  the  emergency  and 
long-term  needs  of  the  Panamanian 
people,  T'le  second  part  of  the  pack- 
age will  be  a  supplemental  assistance 
program  which  the  House  will  consid- 
er in  March, 

The  first  part  of  the  package,  which 
we  are  considering  now,  authorizes  $42 
million  for  an  emergency  assistance 
program.  This  program  will  include 
funds  for  new  housing,  employment 
and  public  works,  small  business  reha- 
bilitation, and  technical  assistance. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  waives  nu- 
merous prohibitions  in  current  law 
which  were  passed  to  put  some  teeth 
into  the  U,S,  sanctions  against  Noriega 
and  his  regime. 

By  waiving  those  prohibitions  and 
thus  withdrawing  United  States  sanc- 
tions now  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment is  in  place,  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  will  allow  Panama's  pri- 
vate sector  to  serve  as  the  key  to  that 
nation's  economic  recovery. 

Panama  and,  particularly,  its  private 
sector  will  once  again  benefit  from  a 
package  of  loans,  guarantees,  market 
access,  and  private  investment  incen- 
tives under  such  initiatives  as  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  [CBI].  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
[GSP].  the  Overseas  Private  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [OPIC].  and  U,S, 
sugar  quota  programs. 

The  administration  has  estimated 
that  the  worth  of  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  to  Panama  is  approximately 
$500  million. 


1  believe  that  the  first  part  of  this 
two-part  package  sets  out  a  reasonable 
but  appropriate  and  responsible  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  both  the  emergency 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  Panamani- 
an people, 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  this 
bill  provides  $10  million  to  support  the 
process  of  democratic  transition  in 
East  European  countries.  At  a  crucial 
time  in  the  development  of  democracy 
in  this  important  part  of  the  world, 
this  important  initiative  also  deserves 
our  ,support, 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
legislation, 

Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlem.an  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  his 
remarks  and  his  assistance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H,R,  3952.  the 
Urgent  Assistance  for  Democracy  in 
Panama  Act  of  1990.  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  to  the  House  yester- 
day. 

Section  103  of  that  bill  enables  the 
President  to  restore  immediately  trade 
benefits  to  Panama  as  part  of  his  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  to  aid 
Panama's  recovery  efforts.  These  ben- 
efits consist  of  preferential  duty-free 
treatment  under  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences  and  Caribbean 
basin  initiative  programs  that  were  re- 
moved as  trade  sanctions  in  March 
1988,  Specifically,  section  103  waives 
the  45  legislative-day  period  under  the 
Narcotics  Control  Trade  Act  for  con- 
gressional disapproval  of  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  on  January  26 
that  the  new  government  of  Panama  is 
fully  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  on  narcotics  control. 

While  recognizing  the  urgency  of 
economic  aid  to  Panama,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  very  con- 
cerned about  reports  that  the  Endara 
government  is  resisting  changes  in 
bank  secrecy  laws  that  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  continuation  of  money 
laundering  in  Panama,  The  committee 
expects  the  administration  to  keep  it 
fully  informed  of  its  efforts  to  ensure 
that  Panama  fully  complies  with  the 
President's  certification  in  this  regard, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H,R,  3952, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery),  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Lagomarsino]  now- 
controlling  the  time? 

Mr,  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  am  controlling  the  time  temporarily. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out   objection,    the    gentleman    from 
California  is  recognized. 


There  was  no  objection, 
Mr,  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H,R,  3952,  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  U.S,  assistance  for 
Panama  and  to  support  the  transition 
to  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe, 

The  decision  by  President  Bush  to 
send  American  forces  to  Panama  was 
supported  by  both  the  Panamanian 
people  and  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  well.  The  President  chose  a 
course  of  action  designated  to  accom- 
plish four  objectives:  To  protect  Amer- 
icans living  in  Panama;  to  protect 
American  interests  in  the  Panama 
canal:  to  restore  democracy  in  Panama 
and  to  bring  to  justice  indicted  drug 
kingpin  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega, 

All  four  of  those  objectives  were  ac- 
complished. While  all  of  us  regret  the 
loss  of  life— both  American  and  Pana- 
manian—that resulted  from  this  mili- 
tary action,  the  defense  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  the  prevention  of 
even  greater  threats  against  Ameri- 
cans fully  justified  the  President's  de- 
cisive order  to  introduce  American 
combat  troops  into  Panama, 

The  defense  of  both  democracy  and 
of  U,S.  national  security  interests  in 
Panama  deserve  our  strong  support. 
We  have  both  rights  and  obligations  in 
Panama,  and  it  is  vital  that  we  help 
the  Endara  administration  in  Panama 
strengthen  its  government  institu- 
tions, its  economy,  and  its  control  over 
the  security  forces.  Moreover,  if  we  are 
lo  see  the  prompt  return  of  all  the 
American  troops  sent  to  Panama  in 
December,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
help  the  Panamanians  develop  for  its 
new  public  force  the  police  functions 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  Americans  and  Panamanians  living 
in  Panama. 

This  assistance  package  deals  with 
the  immediate  needs  of  Panama  and 
provides  the  President  with  the  flexi- 
bility he  requires  to  respond  effective- 
ly to  the  desperate  conditions  for  some 
sector  in  Panama.  Obviously,  followup 
legislation  will  be  necessary  as  addi- 
tional areas  where  assistance  can  be 
useful  are  identified.  In  order  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  conditions,  howev- 
er, it  is  essential  that  we  act  expedi- 
tiously, 

I  enthusiastically  Join  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  commended  our 
US,  Armed  Forces  personnel  who 
served  and  continue  to  serv'e  so  effec- 
tively in  Panama  and  also  our  com- 
mander in  chief  for  his  decisive  leader- 
ship at  a  critical  time  in  U.S,  history, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Crockett],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs, 
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Mr.      CROCKETT.      Mr.      Speaker, 
while  I  support  the  compromise  fasli 
ioned  by  my  colleagues  and  the  admin 
istration  which  provides  that  the  fi.scal 
year  1990  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  will  return  to  the  African  foreign 
aid  account  the  $30  million  which  the 
administration     now    wants     to    give 
Panama,  I  still  have  very  grave  con 
cerns  about   the  very  disturbing   pat 
tern    and    practice    that    is    emerging 
with  respect  to  the  African  foreign  aid 
account. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year 
that  the  administration  has  attempted 
to  raid  the  meager  African  aid  budget 
to  give  money  to  other  regions  of  the 
world. 

Just  this  past  September,  the  State 
Department  proposed  that  $10  million 
in  funds  earmarked  for  Somalia  be  re- 
programmed  for  use  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  ethnic  Turkish  refugees  who 
had  fled  Bulgaria. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  may. 
indeed,  have  merited  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  Government,  but 
Turkey  alone  already  recei\es  more 
U.S.  financial  assistance  than  all  of 
the  countries  of  Africa  together. 

It  was  a  travesty  for  the  administra- 
tion to  look  to  the  paltry  foreign  aid 
appropriations  for  Africa  to  find  those 
funds  for  Turkey. 

There  were  tremendous  unmet  needs 
for  those  funds  for  refugees  on  the  Af- 
rican continent.  All  of  us  have  .seen 
the  pictures  of  starvation  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa— a  cause  for  which  our  col- 
league. Mickey  Leland.  gave  his  life. 

Africa  is.  after  all.  home  to  the 
world's  largest  refugee  population. 
And  that  is.  precisely,  why  the  Con- 
gress had  earmarked  those  funds  for 
Africa  and  why  members  objected  so 
strongly  to  the  reprogramming 

Fortunately,  faced  with  our  adamant 
congressional  opposition,  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  look  elsewhere  for 
funds  for  Turkish  refugees. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  tranfer  $30  million  in  aid 
from  Africa  to  Panama.  The  adminis- 
tration claims  to  be  unable  to  find  the 
funds  needed  for  Panama  anyplace 
except  in  the  minuscule  amount  of  aid 
we  give  to  Africa. 

Why  Africa  again?  Why  not  Central 
America?  The  State  Department  re- 
cently reported  that  there  were  more 
than  $700  million  in  unexpended 
funds  in  the  aid  accounts  of  four  Cen- 
tral American  countries— El  Sahador. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 
Let  me  point  out  that  $700  million  in 
unexpended  funds  is  more  than  the 
$575  million  that  all  of  Africa  received 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  And  had  the  ad- 
ministration chosen  an  intraregional 
transfer  of  funds  from  Central  Amer- 
ica to  Panama,  it  could  have  done  so 
quickly  and  easily  without  needing 
congressional  consent. 

It's  time  for  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  end  this  blatant  and  will- 
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ful  disregard  for  Africa.  No  region  of 
the  world  has  experienced  the  steep 
economic  decline  that  Africa  has  in 
the  past  few  years:  and  yet,  Africa  is 
still  allocated  the  smallest  portion  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance— less  than  6 
percent.  And  Africa  is  still  the  region 
first  and  hardest  hit  when  cuts  in  as- 
sistance are  made. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech. 
President  Bush  said,  and  I  quote: 
Every  one  of  us  must  confront  and 
condemn  racism.  *  *  •  Not  next  week, 
not  tomorrow,  but  right  now.  Every 
single  one  of  us.  " 

I  urge  the  Congress  here  and  now  to 
stop  this  pattern  and  practice  of 
taking  from  the  poorest  continent  in 
the  world  to  provide  for  middle-  and 
upper-income  countries. 

n  1310 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield   2   minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  this  bill,  originally  drafted  to 
assist  Panama,  has  now  become  a  vehi- 
cle to  increase  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
to  Eastern  Europe,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  this  makes 
H.R.  3952  totally  unacceptable.  The 
short  description  of  the  bill  is  very 
misleading  since  it  attempts  to  mask 
the  dual  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
the  second  title  of  which  provides  ex- 
panded foreign  aid  to  Eastern  Europe. 
The  i.ssues  related  to  Panama  and  to 
Eastern  Europe  are  farther  apart  than 
the  miles  that  .separate  them  geo- 
graphically. Congress  should  deal  with 
them  separately.  Originally,  this  bill 
was  intended  primarily  to  extend  or 
reinstate  certain  benefits  to  Panama 
following  that  country's  liberation 
from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega.  In  my  view,  that  goal 
should  be  the  sole  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  I  cannot  support  H.R. 
3952  in  the  form  before  us  today,  pri- 
marily because  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  rushing  massive  foreign  aid  to  East- 
ern Europe  before  that  region  has 
demonstrated  a  true  commitment  to 
and  actual  implementation  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  I  want  to  reaffirm 
my  support  for  the  people  of  Panama 
who  have  struggled  .so  long  for  the 
freedom  that  is  now  in  their  grasp. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  is  the  section 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  These  provi- 
sions would  immediately  reinstate 
tariff  benefits  for  Panama  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
[GSP]  for  developing  countries  and 
under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
[CBI].  The  duty-free  treatment  of  cer- 
tain imports  to  the  U.S.  from  Panama 
under  these  two  programs  was  sus- 
pended on  March  23.  1988  by  the 
President  under  the  Narcotics  Control 
Trade  Act  after  determining  that 
Panama  was  not  cooperating  with  the 


U.S.  in  the  fight  against  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Now  that  the  duly  elected  adminis- 
tration of  President  Guillermo  Endara 
has  assumed  the  reigns  of  government 
in  Panama,  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
U.S.  to  act  quickly  to  support  this  new 
leadership.  Unfortunately,  under  ex- 
isting law,  the  President  must  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  trade  benefits 
be  reinstated  and  that  recommenda- 
tion must  pend  before  Congress  for  45 
days  of  continuous  session.  During 
this  time,  the  Congress  would  have 
the  option  of  passing  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  President  s  determi- 
nation. 

This  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  such  a 
fragile  economy,  long  devastated  by 
corrupt  leadership  and  repressive  poli- 
cies. It  is  also  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
the  new  government,  widely  supported 
by  the  American  people  and  anxious 
to  begin  the  process  of  healing  and  re- 
vitalizing the  economy  of  their  coun- 
try. 

H.R.  3952  would  waive  the  45-day 
layover  requirement  and  allow  these 
trade  benefits  to  go  into  effect  almost 
immediately.  These  provisions,  along 
with  the  additional  foreign  assistance 
benefits  to  Panama  provided  under 
the  bill,  are  extremely  important  to 
Panama  not  only  substantively  but 
also  as  a  demonstration  of  the  contin- 
ued support  of  the  United  States  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Panama. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
has  gained  controversy  and  opposition 
because  of  unrelated  provisions  deal- 
ing with  Eastern  Europe.  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  should  enact  the 
Panama  provisions  separately,  and 
quickly,  but  we  need  to  remove  the  un- 
related sections  and  address  the  East- 
ern European  question  on  its  ow-n 
merits  based  on  adequate  commit- 
ments to  freedom,  democracy,  and 
market  principles  made  by  individual 
countries  in  that  region. 

I  have  long  supported  the  Panama- 
nian people  in  their  struggle  for  self- 
determination  and  freedom.  I  have 
also  considered  vital  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  that  country,  and  have 
spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  which  was  the 
first  step  demonstrating  a  policy  of  ne- 
glect by  the  United  States.  Such  a 
policy  paved  the  way  for  militaristic 
leadership.  Now  we  have  another 
chance  to  stand  up  for  the  Panamani- 
an people  and  for  freedom  and  self- 
government  in  that  region. 

The  United  States  put  a  great  deal 
at  risk  when  it  stepped  in  to  insure 
that  the  government  elected  by  the 
Panamanian  people  could  indeed  have 
the  chance  to  govern.  The  Panamani- 
an people  embrace  the  same  ideals, 
principles,  and  desire  for  certain  in- 
alienable rights  that  brave  young 
American  men  and  women  so  recently 
fought  to  reaffirm.  Some  died  in  this 


precious  cause.  To  those  that  died  and 
to  the  Panamanian  people  who  have 
also  suffered  and  died  over  the  years 
vvaiting  for  freedom,  we  owe  every 
ounce  of  support  we  can  muster  to 
assure  that  these  ideals  are  preserved. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  H.R.  3952.  strip  the  unrelated 
provision  from  the  bill,  and  move 
quickly  to  enact  new  legislation  incor- 
porating those  provisions  that  support 
the  Panamanian  people  along  their 
new  road  to  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
son]  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  and  who  has  taken 
the  lead  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
question  now  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.    GEJDENSON.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.   Fascell].   the   chairman   of   the 
committee,  and  the  leadership  of  thp 
House  for  reaching  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  area  where  there  is  broad 
agreement     in    the    Congress.    Often 
times  when  we  disagree  out  of  princi- 
ple we  are  accused  of  being  partisan.  I 
hope  that  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  who  raise  the  partisan  issue 
when  it  is  to  their  advantage  recognize 
that    where   we   agree   on   the   proper 
course  for  the  United  States  that  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  the 
leadership  of  this  House  have  rushed 
forward  with  as  quick  a  process  as  pos- 
sible. The  gentleman   from  Michigan 
[Mr.     BROOMFIELD].     who     always     is 
someone  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
on  this  and  other  issues  I  think  recog- 
nizes that.  There  are  times  when  we 
have  deep  disagreements.  But  where 
there  is  an  agreement,  the  chairman 
and    the    Speaker   and    the    majority 
leader  of  this  House  assist  the  admin- 
istration in  every  way  they  can. 

We  do  owe  a  debt  to  Panama.  The 
economic  embargo  has  caused  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  crisis  they  pres- 
ently face.  There  is  no  question  that 
within  Panama  we  need  to  see  changes 
in  their  banking  laws  and  a  movement 
toward  full  participation  of  all  their 
citizens  in  this  new  democracy  they 
have  undertaken. 

This  is  an  important  step  to  try  to 
start  that  economy,  which  is  stalled, 
but  it  is  an  economy  which  has  great 
strength  within  it.  The  levenues  from 
the  Canal,  the  revenues  from  the  pipe- 
line, the  fact  that  it  is  a  dollar  econo- 
my gives  it  a  certain  stability  and  an 
opportunity  for  rebuilding  that  often 
is  not  present  in  other  countries  in 
similar  situations. 

This  is  a  first  step.  I  would  hope  the 
administration  comes  quickly  to  the 
Congress  with  its  final  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. If  this  area  of  the  world  was  im- 
portant enough  to  risk  and  lose  Ameri- 
can lives  for.  to  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  often  take  great  pride  in  voting 


again.st  foreign  assistance  but  then  go 
to  the  floor  and  applaud  military 
intervention,  if  it  was  worth  risking 
and  losing  American  lives,  it  is  worth 
more  capital  to  make  sure  that  this  de- 
mocracy becomes  a  democracy  and 
that  its  people  prosper. 

Again.  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  leadership  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bpoomfield] 
for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  upside 
down.  I  never  thought  I  would  stand 
on  this  floor  and  say  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 
son].  But  it  is  not  often  that  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  order  to  an- 
nounce my  support  for  a  foreign  aid 
bill.  Today  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
times,  and  it  is  only  the  second  time  in 
my  12  years  in  this  Congress. 

This  package  for  Panama  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  finishing  the  job  that  Op- 
eration Just  Cause  began. 

Let  me  take  off  my  hat  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOMriELD]  for 
bringing  this  package  to  the  floor  the 
way  they  have  today.  I  find  this  pack- 
age particularly  worthwhile  because  it 
does  combine,  and  I  would  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  and  my  other  colleagues  to 
listen,  this  package  combines  aid, 
trade  and  investment  and  that  is  im- 
portant for  Panama  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Prior  to  Noriega's  reign  of  repression 
and  plunder.  Panama  had  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  the  most  well 
developed  economic  and  physical  in- 
frastructure in  all  of  Central  America. 
So  our  task  here  today  is  to  help  the 
Panamanians  build  on  that  foundation 
that  is  already  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  conserva- 
tive colleagues  have  raised  some  con- 
cern about  $10  million  being  in  this 
bill  for  Eastern  Europe.  I  for  one 
would  have  preferred  to  see  that  come 
here  under  a  different  bill  too.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  in  the  bill, 
and  the  reason  we  are  a  deliberative 
body,  and  the  reason  we  do  compro- 
mise is  because  we  have  to  accomplish 
something.  We  have  done  that,  and 
again  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
they  have  done  a  very  able  job. 

Limitations  on  that  $10  million  are 
built  into  the  last  section  of  the  Dill. 
For  my  conservative  colleagues  out 
there  listening  and  questioning  wheth- 
er they  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 


let  me  just  read  this.  It  says  "(1)  after 
the  President  has  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  country  where  funds 
are  being  expended  has  had,  or  is 
scheduled  to  have,  open  and  free  mul- 
tiparty national  or  regional  elections." 
That  is  important.  That  is  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  that 
limitation  is  in  here. 

Second,  "in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
benefit  substantially  a  full  range  of 
nonCommunist  political  parties  in  the 
countries  in  which  such  funds  are 
used." 

n  1320 

There  is  plenty  of  protection  for 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  that 
these  funds  are  going  to  go  to  a  Com- 
munist party  or  a  Communist  Govern- 
ment. I  think  we  all  should  get  behind 
this  bill. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Dante  Fascell.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
BROOMFIELD.  for  bringing  this  bill 
before  us  in  a  timely  manner  and  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  before  the  United  States 
moves  to  life  sanctions  on  Panama 
that  we  obtain  from  their  government 
and  their  banking  community  assur- 
ances that  the  country's  bank  secrecy 
laws  will  be  changed  to  prevent  hidden 
banks  accounts  and  money  laundering. 
The  United  States  must  insist  that  we 
get  from  Panama  an  exchange-of-in- 
formation  agreement  and  a  require- 
ment that  Panama  override  bank  se- 
crecy and  confidentiality  laws  such  an 
agreement  should  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  such  information,  not  limit- 
ed to  information  concerning  nationals 
or  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
Panama,  as  are  necessary  to  enforce 
the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  whether  criminal  or  civil  pro- 
ceedings. We  have  insisted  on  and  ob- 
tained such  exchange  of  information 
agreements  from  many  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  many  Caribbean  coun- 
tries that  are  part  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday  states  that  the 
Panamanian  Government  is  resisting 
United  States  pressure  to  change  their 
bank  secrecy  laws. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  article  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

The  nation's  new  President.  Guillermo 
Endara,  has  for  years  been  a  director  of  a 
Panamanian  bank  used  extensively  by  Co- 
lombia's Medellin  drug  traffickers. 

Guillermo  < Billy)  Ford,  the  Second  Vice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  banking 
commission,  is  a  part  owner  of  the  Dadeland 
Bank  of  Florida,  which  was  named  in  a 
court  case  two  years  ago  as  a  central  finan- 
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cial  institution  for  one  of  the  biggest  Medt-I 
lin  launderers,  Gonzalo  Mora. 

Rogello  Cruz,  the  new  Attorney  General, 
has  been  a  director  of  the  First  Interamen 
cas  Bank,  owned  by  Gilberto  Rodriguez  Ore 
juela.  one  of  the  bcsses  of  tlie  Call  drll^! 
gang  in  Columbia. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  are  resist  inn 
United  States  pressure  to  change  the 
bank  secrecy  laws.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable for  the  Congress  to  act  at 
this  time  to  improve  economic  rela- 
tions with  Panama  without  first 
taking  this  essential  step  that  will 
help  to  crackdown  on  Panama's  flour 
ishing  drug  trade,  which  uses  Pana- 
ma's bank  laws  to  its  benefit.  We  must 
insist  that  Panama  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  this  issue. 

The  text  of  the  article  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

Panama  Is  Hksistinc;  US  PRF.ssuRr  to 

Alter  Inadewuatk  Bank  L.aws 

I  By  Stephen  Labalon  > 

Panama.  FVb  5.    Offieial.s  of  the  ne\*  Pan 

amanian  Governmeni   are  resisuiig   United 

States  pre.ssure  to  change  the  banking  lav^.s 

ihai    (he    Anierirans    ,sa.\    have    made    the 

(•oiintr.\    a   haven   for  enormous   ijlirit   drug 

profits  b«'fore  Gen   Manuel  Antonio  Noriega 

was  removed  from  power 

The  only  problem  of  nionev  laundering 
in  Panama  is  the  newspapers  that  mention 
that  Panama  is  a  big  monev  laundering 
center  ■  Kdgardo  L^lvso  Valdes.  president  nf 
the  Panamanian  banking  .i-ssorialion  and 
one  of  the  eouMtry  s  seven  banking  enmmis 
sioners.  .said  in  an  interviev*  To  be  honest. 
we  don't  feel  there  is  any  problem 

But  a  seiuor  Statr  Department  official 
here,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  said 
the  existing  laws  are  gro.ssly  inadequate' 
to  prevent  money  laundering,  a  process  In 
which  Illegally  earned  profits  are  deposited 
in  bank  accounts  or  legitimate  businesses. 
then  withdrawn  as  clean  money  He  .said 
the  United  Slates  was  strongly  urging 
Panama  I o  revi.se  them. 

Indeed.  American  law  enfort  ement  offi- 
cials and  legislators  are  concerned  that  the 
new  Governmeni  and  the  country  s  appetite 
for  foreign  Investment  will  actually  lead  to 
°ven  greater  u.se  of  Panamanian  fuiancial 
institutions  to  conceal  illicit  drug  profits. 

In  a  -series  of  interviews  in  recent  days. 
local  banking  regulators,  senior  Panamani- 
an officials  and  United  States  officials  dem- 
onstrated through  their  comments  a  grow 
mg  tension  between  the  two  nations  over 
the  money-laundering  Kssue.  A  fight  now  ap- 
pears likely  in  Congress  over  a  proposed  $! 
billion  aid  package  for  Panama. 

An  e.xtensive  review  of  Panamanian  bank 
ing  records  and  court  documents  shows,  too. 
that  many  senior  leaders  in  the  Govern 
ment.  while  never  accused  of  money  laun 
dering.  have  had  strong  ties  to  corrupt 
banks.  Several  of  the  banks  have  either 
been  indicted  for  money  laundering  or  been 
shut  because  of  pressure  from  the  United 
States. 

top  officials  bank  ties 
The    nations    new    President.    Guillermo 
Endara.  has  for  years  been  a  director  of  a 
Panamanian  bank  used  extensively  by  Co- 
lombia's Medellin  drug  traffickers. 

Guillermo  ( Billy  i  Ford,  the  Second  Vice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  banking 
commission,  is  a  part  owner  of  the  Dadeland 
Bank  of  Florida,  which  was  named  in  a 
court  case  two  years  ago  as  a  central  finan 
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cial  institution  for  one  of  the  biggest  Medel- 
lin launderers.  Gonzalo  Mora. 

Rogello  Cruz,  the  new  Attorney  General. 
has  been  a  director  of  ttie  First  Interameri- 
cas  Bank,  owned  by  Gilberto  Rodriguez  Ore- 
juela.  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  Cali  drug 
gang  in  Colombia. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  President 
Endara.  Vice  President  Ford.  Mr  Cruz  or 
other  current  leaders  were  aware  of  or  In- 
volved with  the  illegal  operations  carried 
out  at  the  banks  to  whicti  they  have  ties. 
But  officials  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  .Justice  Department 
.sa.v  the  business  connections  and  friend- 
ships make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
real  crackdown  against  monev  laundering  is 
likely. 

American  law-enforcement  officials  said 
they  had  evidence  that  Panamanian  banks 
were  used  to  launder  money  through  the 
waning  hours  of  the  administration  of  Gen 
eral  Noru'ga.  who  is  awaiting  trial  in  Miami 
on  drug  and  money  laundering  charges.  And 
though  most  of  General  Noriegas  senior 
aides  remain  either  fugitives  or  in  lail.  all 
the  bankers  with  whom  they  are  .said  to 
have  dealt  remain  in  key  positions. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  it.  '  .said  Sena- 
tor John  F.  Kerry.  Democrat  of  Massachu 
setts,  who  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
money  laundering  and  the  u.se  of  PanamanI 
an  banks.  This  Is  the  moment  to  do  some 
thing  but  It  now  appears  that  not  enough 
IS  being  done. 

lONC,  HISTORY  OF  AIDING  MONEY  l.AI'NDERERS 

Panama  s  secrecy  laws  and  tax  breaks  for 
foreign  depositors,  coupled  with  the  coiin 
try's  proximity  to  cocaine  production  and 
trafficking  In  the  Andes,  have  long  made 
banks  here  a  kind  of  hidden  tub  for  cleaning 
dirty  money. 

In  a  recent  interview,  President  Endara 
acknowledged  that  the  success  of  Panamas 
financial  center  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  was 
a  result  of  the  Latin  American  drug  cartels. 

Increased  pre.ssure  is  now  on  the  nations 
banks,  who.se  foreign  deposits  have  fired 
rapid  economic  growth  for  two  decades,  to 
lure  back  more  foreign  investors,  many  of 
whom  had  left  during  the  turmoil  of  recent 
months. 

ILLEGALITIES  AID  GNP 

The  financial  community  represents  as 
much  as  15  percent  of  the  Panamanian 
economy,  according  to  Government  figures. 
Last  year,  the  gross  national  product  was  es- 
timated at  $1.76  billion,  and  virtually  all 
economists  agree  that  laundered  drug 
money,  arms  .sales  and  other  illicit  income 
have  played  a  large  role  in  the  accumulation 
of  that  wealth. 

The  United  Stales  Imposed  economic  .sanc- 
tions on  Panama  in  1988  in  an  attempt  to 
halt  money  laundering.  As  a  result  some 
banks  were  forced  to  freeze  some  deposits, 
and  .some  banks  failed.  Until  the  .sanctions. 
Panamanian  authorities  would  occasionally 
.seize  as.sets  of  suspected  accounts  but  would 
generally  not  provide  information  to  law-en- 
forcement authorities. 

Merchants  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  about  50  miles  north  of  Panama  City, 
said  one  common  way  of  laundering  money 
was  the  purchase  of  large  amounts  of 
clothes  with  millions  of  dollars  in  drug  prof- 
its. The  clothes  are  then  shipped  to  Colom- 
bia and  sold  for  Colombian  pesos,  which  are 
deposited  in  local  banks. 

HIDDEN  BANK  ACCOUNTS  AND  SECRECY  LAWS 

But  the  strongest  attraction  for  money 
launderers  appears  to  be  Panamas  hidden 
iia.nk  accounts. 


The  bank  secrecy  laws  permit  a  depositor 
to  sue  a  bank  if  confidential  information  is 
disclosed,  and  prosecutors  can  also  bring 
criminal  charges  against  the  banker  who. 
without  authorization,  provides  information 
about  an  account.  Par?.ma  also  has  corpo- 
rate secrecy  protection  that  enables  the 
founder  or  founders  of  a  business  to  keep 
their  identity  secret. 

TALKS  ON  COOPERATION 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way  to 
forge  an  agreement  on  cooperation  between 
Panamanian  and  American  law-enforcement 
authorities,  following  a  preliminary  agree 
ment  signed  last  month  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  the  State  Department. 

Nonetheless,  the  widely  held  view  among 
drug  officials  is  that  as  banking  restrictions 
Imposed  during  the  period  of  United  Stales 
sanctions  are  lifted  over  the  next  four 
months.  Illegal  profits  will  again  pour  inlo 
many  of  the  country  s  110  banks. 

Given  the  chaos  and  general  turmoil  of 
the  country  following  the  invasion,  there  is 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  organized 
crime  and  the  cocaine  cartels  to  step  back 
in."  .said  James  E  Preston,  an  Arizona  pros 
•[cutor  who  has  spent  recent  months  on  a 
Federal  grant  studying  International  money 
laundering. 

President  {■;iidara  has  said  he  .sees  no  need 
for  any  significant  banking-law  changes  and 
so  does  not  expect  any.  The  National  Bank 
ing  Commi.ssion.  which  regulates  banks,  is 
dominated  by  local  and  international  bank- 
ers, many  of  whom  agree  with  the  President 
and  Mr.  La.sso  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  problem  has  been  exaggerated. 

FEELINGS  OF  RESENTMENT  OVER  U.S.  PRESSURE 

Disputing  reports  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  other  people  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  new  Finance 
Minister,  Mario  Galindo.  said  In  an  inter 
view  that  there  was  no  money-laundering 
problem  in  Panama.  Many  banks  and  some 
officials  expressed  resentment  over  pressure 
by  the  United  States  to  alter  the  banking 
system. 

Mr  Lasso,  who  is  also  general  manager  of 
the  Panamanian  branch  of  the  Internation- 
al Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  .said  it  was  hypocriti- 
cal of  United  States  officials  to  be  citing 
Panamanian  banks.  He  said  the  punishment 
meted  out  recently  In  the  two  largest  drug 
money-laundering  cases  In  the  United 
States  shows  that  American  officials  them 
selves  are  not  particularly  tough  on  money 
laundering. 

The  .settlements  were  of  $5  million  over 
four  years  in  the  case  of  Banco  de  Occidente 
and  $14  million  for  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International.  Both  banks  admit 
ted  in  courts  that  their  Panamanian 
branches  were  used  extensively  to  launder 
drug  money. 

How  can  you  ask  us  to  break  a  bank  In 
Panama  when  all  they  do  in  the  U.S.  is  pay 
a  fine''  '  Mr.  Lasso  asked.  We  don't  under- 
stand It   It  gives  us  some  doubts.  " 

REPUTABLE  BANKS  DRIVEN  OUT 

The  economic  .sanctions  have  driven  out 
some  of  the  more  reputable  international 
banks,  and  many  of  those  left  continue  to 
be  found  to  have  drug  ties,  knowingly  or 
not.  Testimony  in  one  recent  case  li^d  a 
third  of  the  banks  to  laundering  operations 
for  drug  money.  Most  of  those  banks  were 
used  not  as  points  at  which  customers  would 
deposit  cash  but  rather  as  places  to  which 
launders  in  the  United  States  would  elec- 
tronically transfer  funds  for  deposit. 


Virtually  all  tho.se  banks  remain  in  oper 
at  ion  today,  and  none  were  pro.secuted  for 
laundering. 

"There  are  already  laws  here  on  the  books 
that  make  money  laundering  illegal."  said  a 
senior  banker  who  has  been  in  Panama  for 
more  than  20  years  and  now  works  at  a 
large  Asian  bank  in  Panama  City.  But  the 
laws  have  only  been  as  good  as  the  people 
who  enforce  them. 

IMPORTANT  BANKING  TIES  OF  TOP  PANAMA 
OFFICIALS 

It  IS  difficult  to  find  any  .senior  officials 
here  who  do  not  have  important  ties  to 
banks. 

President  Endara  has  for  years  been  a  di- 
rector of  Banco  Interoceanico  de  Panama, 
one  of  the  two  dozen  Panamanian  banks 
named  In  a  case  based  on  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  case  code-named  Cash-web 
Expressway  P\B.l  agents  posin;  as  money 
launderers  were  given  large  amounts  of  cash 
In  that  case  by  Colombians  in  the  United 
Slates  who  instructed  them  to  transfer  the 
funds  to  these  24  banks 

Mr  Endara,  a  corporate  lawyer  before  be 
coming  F^resideiit.  is  a  close  friend  of  Carlos 
Elela,  a  Panamanian  businessman  who  was 
arrested  in  Atlanta  m  April  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  set  up  a  maior  cocaine  smug 
gling  ring  Released  on  bail,  he  is  now  await 
ing  trial 

The  families  of  F'irst  Vice  President  Hicar 
do  Anas  Calderon  and  the  Finance  Minister. 
Mr.  Cialindo,  are  also  heavily  involved  in 
banking  Mr.  Galindo  s  cousin.  Samuel 
Lewis  Galindo.  is  chairman  of  Banco  del 
1st  mo 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dyivially]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  any  kind  of  legislation 
which  would  help  people  who  have 
been  devastated  by  an  invasion.  That 
is  not  my  intention. 

I  simply  want  to  raise  a  couple  of 
issues.  One.  for  the  third  time  in 
.-ecent  years  we  are  raiding  the  Africa 
account  to  support  other  regions. 

The  Latin  American  region  is  not 
without  adequate  funds.  We  could 
have  gotten  the  $30  million  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  African  account 
to  send  to  Panama. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  raise  is 
that  we  seem  to  equate  democracy 
with  free  elections.  And  we  do  not  take 
into  account  that  free  elections  in 
Panama  have  not  included  a  number 
of  poor  people  and  a  number  of  people 
of  color.  It  is  like  saying  we  have  free 
elections  in  New  York  but  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  cannot  participate. 

As  we  administer  aid  in  Panama,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  by 
and  large  this  country  has  had  some 
very  racist  policies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  Government  and  its  policies. 
We  need  to  examine  very  closely  the 
whole  operation  of  race  relations  in 
Panama  as  we  proceed  to  gi-e  them 
American  taxpayer  dollars. 


CHANGING  AID  TO  AFRICA  (DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
PLUS  ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND) 

I  Dollar  amounts  in  million- 1 
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Among  all  the  world's  regions,  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  has  experienced  sub- 
stantial ab.solute  and  proportional  cuts 
in  economic  aid  in  the  last  few  years. 
Between  fi.scal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1988.  allocations  to  Africa  plu- 
metted  from  $667  million  to  $636  mil- 
lion and  fell  further  to  $575  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  In  proportional  terms 
they  fell  from  13.95  percent  of  the 
total  to  11.1  percent. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1991 
request  confirms  this  trend  and  aggra- 
vates it.  The  proposed  level -$616  mil- 
lion—would be  $50  million  below  fiscal 
year  1984.  $143  million  below  fiscal 
year  1985  and  $29  million  below  fiscal 
year  1989.  In  proportional  terms,  it 
would  take  Africa  down  to  only  10.9 
percent  of  the  to'al  economic  aid.  well 
below  the  13.95  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  even  the  12.5  percent  of 
fi.scal  years  1988  and  1989. 

No  region  has  experienced  the  steep 
economic  decline  that  Africa  has  in 
the  past  few  years,  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

The  decline  in  Africa's  per  capita 
output  during  the  1980s,  together 
with  the  decline  in  the  1970's.  will 
wipe  out  all  its  rise  in  per  capita 
output  since  1960.  As  a  result,  low- 
income  Africa  is  poorer  today  than  in 
1960.  Improvements  over  those  years 
in  health,  education,  and  infrastruc- 
ture are  increasingly  at  risk.  For  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II,  a  whole 
region  has  suffered  retrogression  over 
a  generation. 

Two-thirds  of  African  countries  have 
embarked,  amidst  unfavorable  exter- 
nal trends  like  falling  commodity 
prices  and  high  interest  rates,  upon 
important  economic  policy  reforms 
that  Eastern  Europe  is  now  just  con- 
sidering and  beginning.  But  these  re- 
forms will  not  succeed  if  the  United 
States  and  other  donors  cut  back  on. 
rather  than  increase  their  resources. 

United  States  aid  to  Africa  is  propor- 
tionally lower  than  all  of  our  major 
allies  and  not  commensurate  with  our 
important  national  interests  on  the 
continent.  As  the  cold  war  eases,  we 
need  to  pay  more,  not  less,  attention 
to  these  interests.  First  there  are  evi- 
dent humanitarian  interests  concern- 
ing the  poorest  and  most  recently  de- 
colonized continent.  Second.  Africa  is 
of  economic  interest  importance,  pro- 
ducing more  than  25  percent  of  15 
minerals    essential    to    United    States 


productivity  and  supplying  us  with 
nearly  40  percent  of  our  imported  oil. 
U.S.  exports  generally  amount  to  over 
$4  billion  annually,  supporting  over 
160,000  American  jobs.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent of  these  exports  comprise  agricul- 
tural equipment  or  products.  Third, 
Africa  comprises  a  third  of  the  world's 
nations  and  its  support  is  critical  in 
terms  of  our  new  global  foreign  policy 
agenda  of  environmentalism,  the  war 
on  drugs,  antiterrorism,  and  creating 
the  conditions  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal reforms  in  an  interdependent 
world. 

Beyond  assuring  that  the  $130  mil- 
lion to  be  transferred  to  Panama 
under  this  legislation  shall  be  restored 
in  the  Panama  supplemental,  we  need 
to  support  major  increases  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  for  develop- 
ment assistance  to  Africa. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  today  the  House 
will  vote  on  H.R  3952  to  provide  emer- 
gency economic  assistance  to  the  new 
government  of  Panama. 

Before  we  vote,  however,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  aware  of  the  continu- 
ing allegations  of  drug  money  launder- 
ing against  Panamanian  banks,  some 
of  them  with  leading  government  offi- 
cials on  their  boards  of  directors. 

U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
confirmed  the  widespread  use  of  Pana- 
manian banks  throughout  the  1980's 
by  the  cocaine  cartels  which  utilize 
that  country's  banking  secrecy  laws  to 
conceal  deposits  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  drug-derived  funds.  The  president 
of  the  Panamanian  banking  associa- 
tion denies  there  is  a  problem:  but  our 
own  State  Department  acknowledges 
that  existing  antilaundering  laws  are 
grossly  inadequate. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  econom- 
ic aid  to  a  reviving  democracy  that  has 
historic,  economic,  and  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  Stales. 

But  we  should  all  be  very  cautious— 
and  on  notice— about  voting  to  spend 
our  own  taxpayer  money  to  any  gov- 
ernment that  cannot,  or  will  not,  take 
aggressive  action  against  the  drug  car- 
tels that  are  pouring  billions  of  dollars 
in  narcotic  poison  into  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  extent  of  illicit  activity  in  the 
Panamanian  economy  is  no  state 
.secret.  '[Virtually  all  economists 
agree  that  laundered  drug  money, 
arms  sales,  and  other  illicit  income 
have  played  a  large  role  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  [Panama's]  wealth,"  the 
Times  reported  yesterday. 

I  recognized  that  much  of  this  activi- 
ty look  place  during  the  reign  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega,  and  with  his  approv- 
al, and  that  our  1988  sanctions  were 
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designed  in  pari  to  hall  tiu-  money 
laundering  activities.  But  apparently 
the  evil  that  Noriega  did  lives  after 
him. 

And  I  am  concerned  that  current 
leaders  of  the  new  government  main- 
tain their  close  ties  to  institutions  that 
have  been  directly  implicated  in  drug 
money  laundering. 

President  Guillermo  Endara.  for  ex- 
ample, has  long  ser\  ed  as  a  director  of 
a  bank  used  heavily  by  the  Medillin 
drug  cartel. 

Second  Vice  President  Guillermo 
Ford  is  the  chairman  of  the  banking 
commission,  and  a  part  owner  of  the 
Dadeland  Bank  of  Florida,  named  2 
years  ago  as  a  central  financial  institu- 
tion for  Gonzalo  Mora,  one  of  the  Me- 
dillin cartel's  biggest  money  laun- 
derers. 

And  Rogello  Cruz,  the  new  Attorney 
General,  is  a  director  of  the  First  In- 
teramencas  Bank,  owned  by  one  of  the 
bosses  of  the  Cali  gang  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  oppose  this 
bill,  but  I  do  raise  serious  concerns 
that  the  Congress  not  begin  down  the 
long  road  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  Panama  without 
strong  assurances  that  vigorous  action 
will  be  taken  against  drug  money  laun- 
derers. 

To  those  in  Panama  who  raise  objec- 
tions of  United  States  interference.  I 
respond:  I  believe  the  American  ta.x- 
payer.  who  is  writing  the  checks  for 
Panama  aid.  have  a  right  to  know  that 
the  banks  in  which  their  money  is 
being  deposited,  and  the  government 
that  we  are  supporting,  is  drug  free. 
That  is  not  intereference:  it  is  protect- 
ing our  investment. 

I  will  be  watching  the  ongoing  nego- 
tiations between  our  governments,  and 
will  want  an  accounting  from  the 
State  Department,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration before  supporting  addi- 
tional funds  to  Panama.  We  are  pro- 
viding aid  to  a  struggling  democracy. 
But  we  will  not  write  a  blank  check  to 
those  without  the  commitment  to 
rooting  out  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
profiteers. 

The  text  of  the  article  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

Panam.^  Is  Resisting  IT.S.  Pressure  To 

Alter    Inadeqcate    Bank  IjAWs 

I  By  Stephen  Labaton ) 

Panama.  February  5     Officials  of  the  new 

Panamanian      Government      are      resi.sting 

Uniled  States  pressure  to  change  the  bank 

ing  laws  that  the  Amencan.s  .say  have  made 

the   country   a    haven    for   enormous    illicit 

drug    profits   before   Gen     Manuel    .Antonio 

Noriega  was  removed  from  power 

The  only  problem  of  money  laundering 
in  Panama  is  the  newspapers  that  mention 
that  Panama  is  a  big  money-laundering 
center."  Edgardo  Lasso  Valdes.  president  of 
the  Panamanian  banking  a.sso<iation  and 
jne  of  the  country's  seven  banking  rommis- 
■Jioners.  .said  in  an  interview.  To  be  honest. 
we  don't  feel  there  is  any  problem   " 

But  a  senior  State  Department  official 
Here    who  a-sk^-d   not   to  be   identified,  said 


the  existing  laws  arc  >;ri>.vsl\  iiiiidrquate 
to  prevent  money  laundering,  a  proces.s  in 
which  illegally  earnid  piofils  are  deposited 
in  bank  accounts  or  ligilimaie  busine.s.ses, 
thin  withdrawn  as  clean  money.  He  said 
I  he  Uniti-d  Slates  was  strongly  urciiig 
Panama  to  revi.se  I  hem. 

Indeed.  Anii-rican  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  legislators  are  concern<d  that  the 
new  Government  and  I  he  country's  appetite 
for  foreign  inveslmenl  will  actually  lead  to 
even  greaicr  use  of  Panamanian  (inancial 
institution:-  lo  conceal  illicit  drug  profits 

In  a  .series  of  inlerviews  in  recent  days, 
local  banking  regulators,  senior  Panamani- 
an officials  and  United  Stales  officials  dem 
onstraled  through  Iheir  comments  a  grow- 
ing tension  between  the  two  nations  o\er 
the  moiie\  laundering  ussue.  A  fight  now  ap- 
pears likely  in  Congress  over  a  proposed  $1 
billion  aid  package  for  Panama. 

An  extensive  review  of  Panamanian  bank 
ing  records  and  court  documents  shows,  too. 
that  many  senior  leaders  in  the  Govern 
ment.  while  never  accused  of  money  laun- 
dering, have  had  strong  ties  to  corrupt 
banks.  Several  of  the  banks  have  either 
bej'n  indicted  for  money  laundering  or  been 
shut  because  of  pressure  from  the  United 
States. 

TOP  officials'  bank  ties 

The  nations  new  President,  Guillermo 
Endara.  has  for  years  been  a  director  of  a 
Panamanian  bank  u.sed  extensively  by  Co- 
lombia s  Medellin  drug  traffickers. 

Guillermo  (Billy)  Ford,  the  Second  Vice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  banking 
commission,  is  a  pari  owner  of  the  Dadeland 
Bank  of  Florida,  which  was  named  m  a 
court  case  two  years  ago  as  a  central  finan- 
cial institution  for  one  of  the  biggest  Medel 
lin  launderers.  Gonzalo  Mora. 

Rogello  Cruz,  the  new  Attorney  General, 
has  been  a  director  of  the  First  Interameri- 
cas  Bank,  owned  by  Gilberto  Rodriguez  Ore- 
juela.  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  Cali  drug 
gang  m  Colombia, 

There  is  no  evidence  that  President 
Endara.  Vice  President  Ford,  Mr.  Cruz  or 
other  current  leaders  were  aware  of  or  in- 
volved with  the  illegal  operations  carried 
out  at  the  banks  to  which  they  have  ties. 
But  officials  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  .Justice  Department 
say  the  business  connections  and  friend- 
ships make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
real  crackdown  against  money  laundering  is 
likely. 

American  law-enforcement  officials  .said 
they  had  evidence  that  Panamanian  banks 
were  used  to  launder  money  through  the 
waning  hours  of  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Noriega,  who  is  awaiting  trial  in  Miami 
on  drug  and  money-laundering  charges.  And 
though  most  of  General  Noriegas  senior 
aides  remain  either  fugitives  or  in  jail,  all 
the  bankers  with  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  dealt  remain  in  key  positions. 

I'm  very  concerned  about  it  "  said  Sena- 
tor John  F.  Kerry,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
money  laundering  and  the  use  of  Panamani- 
an banks.  This  is  the  moment  to  do  some- 
thing—but it  now  appears  that  not  enough 
IS  being  done. 

LONG  HISTORY  OF  AIDING  MONEY  LAUNDERERS 

Panamas  secrecy  laws  and  tax  breaks  for 
foreign  depositors,  coupled  with  the  coun- 
try's proximity  lo  cocaine  production  and 
trafficking  in  the  Andes,  have  long  made 
banks  here  a  kind  of  hidden  tub  for  cleaning 
dirty  money. 

In  a  recent  interview.  President  Endara 
acknowledged  that  the  success  of  Panama  s 


financial  center  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  was 
a  result  of  the  Latin  American  drug  cartels. 
Increased  pressure  is  now  on  the  nation's 
banks,  whose  foreisn  deposits  have  fired 
rapid  economic  growth  for  two  decades,  to 
lure  back  more  foreign  investors,  many  of 
whom  had  left  during  the  turmoil  of  recent 
months. 

ILLEGALITIES  AID  G.N. P. 

The  financial  community  represents  as 
much  as  \.h  percent  of  the  Panamanian 
economy,  according  to  Government  figures. 
Last  year,  the  gro.ss  national  product  was  es- 
timated at  $1.76  billion,  and  virtually  all 
economists  agree  that  launderpd  drug 
money,  arms  sales  and  other  illicit  income 
have  played  a  large  role  in  the  accumulation 
of  that  wealth. 

The  United  States  imposed  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Panama  m  1988  in  an  attempt  to 
halt  money  laundering.  As  a  result  some 
banks  were  forced  lo  freeze  .some  deposits, 
and  some  banks  failed.  Until  the  sanctions. 
Panamanian  authorities  would  occasionally 
seize  a.ssets  of  suspected  accounts  but  would 
generally  not  provide  information  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

Merchants  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  about  50  miles  north  of  Panama  City, 
said  one  common  way  of  laundering  money 
was  the  purcha.se  of  large  amounts  of 
clothes  with  millions  of  dollars  in  drug  prol- 
its.  The  clothes  are  then  shipped  to  Colom- 
bia and  sold  for  Colombian  pesos,  which  are 
deposited  in  local  banks. 

HIDDEN  BANK  ACCOUNTS  AND  SECRECY  LAWS 

But  the  strongest  attraction  for  money 
launderers  appears  to  be  Panama's  hidden 
bank  accounts. 

The  bank  secrecy  laws  permit  a  depositor 
to  sue  a  bank  if  confidential  information  is 
disclosed,  and  prosecutors  can  also  bring 
criminal  charges  against  the  banker  who. 
without  authorization  provides  information 
about  an  account.  Panama  also  has  corpo- 
rate .secrecy  protection  that  enables  the 
founder  or  founders  of  a  business  to  keep 
their  identity  secret. 

TALKS  ON  COOPERATION 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way  to 
forge  an  agreement  of  cooperation  between 
Panamanian  and  American  law-enforcement 
authorities,  following  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment signed  last  month  by  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  the  State  Department 

Nonetheless,  the  widely  held  view  among 
drug  officials  is  that  as  banking  restrictions 
imposed  during  the  period  of  United  States 
sanctions  are  lifted  over  the  next  four 
months,  illegal  profits  will  again  pour  into 
many  of  the  country's  110  banks 

Given  ihe  chaos  and  general  turmoil  of 
the  country  following  the  invasion,  there  is 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  organized 
crime  and  the  cocaine  cartels  to  step  back 
in.'  said  James  E.  Preston,  an  Arizona  pros- 
ecutor who  has  spent  recent  months  on  a 
Federal  grant  studying  international  money 
laundering. 

President  Endara  has  said  he  ,sees  no  need 
for  any  significant  banking  law  changes  and 
so  does  not  expect  any.  The  National  Bank- 
ing Commission,  which  regulates  banks,  is 
dominated  by  local  and  international  hank- 
ers, many  of  whom  agree  with  the  President 
and  Mr.  Lasso  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  problem  has  been  exaggerated. 

FEELINGS  OF  RESENTMENT  OVER  U.S.  PRESSURE 

Disputing  reports  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  other  people  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  new  Finance 
Minister.   Mario  Galindo.  said   in  an   inter- 


view that  there  was  no  money  laundering 
problem  in  Panama.  Many  bankers  and 
some  officials  expressed  resentment  over 
pressure  by  the  United  States  to  alter  the 
banking  system. 

Mr.  La.sso.  who  is  also  general  manager  ol 
the  Panamanian  branch  of  the  Internation 
al  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  said  II  was  hypocriti 
cal  of  United  States  officials  to  be  citing 
Panamanian  banks  He  said  the  punishment 
meted  out  recently  in  the  two  largest  drug 
money-laundering  cases  in  tlu'  United 
States  show  that  American  officials  them 
selves  are  not  particularly  tough  on  money 
laundering 

The  .settlements  were  ol  $,5  million  over 
four  years  in  the  ca.se  of  Banco  de  Occidentt 
and  $14  million  for  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International  Both  banks  admit 
led  in  courts  that  their  Panamanian 
branches  were  used  extensivel.v  to  launder 
drug  money 

How  can  you  ask  us  lo  break  a  bank  in 
Panama  when  all  they  do  in  the  US.  is  pa.v 
a  fine''  Mr.  La.sso  asked  We  don't  under 
stand  It    It  gives  us  some  doubts  " 

REPUTABLE  BANKS  DRIVEN  OUT 

The  economic  sanction.>  have  driven  out 
some  of  till'  more  reputable  international 
banks,  and  many  of  those  left  continue  to 
be  found  to  have  drug  ties,  knowingly  or 
not.  Testimony  in  one  recent  case  tied  a 
third  of  the  banks  to  laundering  operations 
for  drug  money.  Most  of  tho.se  banks  were 
used  not  as  points  at  which  customers  would 
deposit  cash  but  rather  as  places  to  which 
launderers  m  the  United  Slates  would  elec- 
tronically transfer  funds  for  deposit. 

Virtually  all  those  banks  rimain  in  opcr 
ation  today,  and  none  were  prosecuted  for 
laundering 

There  are  alread.v  laws  here  on  the  books 
that  make  money  laundering  illegal,'  said  a 
senior  banker  who  has  been  in  Panama  for 
more  than  20  years  and  now  works  at  a 
large  Asian  bank  in  Panama  City.  But  the 
laws  have  only  been  as  good  as  the  people 
who  enforce  them 

IMPORTANT  BANKING  TIES  OF  TOP  PANAMA 
OFFICIALS 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  .senior  officials 
here  who  do  not  have  important  lies  to 
banks. 

President  Endara  has  for  years  been  a  di 
rector  of  Banco  Inleroceanico  de  Panama, 
one  of  the  two  dozen  Panamanian  banks 
named  in  a  case  based  on  a  P'ederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  case  code-named  Cash-web 
Expressway.  F.B.I,  agents  posing  as  mone.v 
launderers  were  given  large  amounts  of  cash 
in  that  case  by  Colombians  in  the  United 
States  who  instructed  them  to  transfer  the 
funds  to  these  24  banks 

Mr.  Endara.  a  corporate  lawyer  before  be- 
r-oming  President,  is  a  close  friend  of  Carlos 
Eleta.  a  Panamanian  businessman  who  was 
arrested  in  Atlanta  in  April  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  set  up  a  ma.lor  cocaine  smug- 
gling ring.  Released  on  bail,  he  is  i  iw  await 
ing  trial. 

The  families  of  First  Vice  President  Ricar 
do  Arias  Calderon  and  the  Finance  Minister. 
Mr.  Galindo.  are  also  heavily  involved  in 
banking.  Mr.  Galindo's  cousin.  Samuel 
Lewis  Galindo.  is  chairman  of  Banco  del 
Istmo. 

Panama  Reviews  Bank  Changes  That 
Would  Prevent  Laundering 
(By  David  Harris) 
Panama  City.   Panama.- In   an   effort   lo 
wipe  out  money  laundering  by  drug  traffick- 
ers. Panama's  new   government  is  consider 


ing  changes  in  its  banking  secrecy  laws, 
which  have  been  called  "gro.ssly  inad 
e(jiiate"  by  a  US  official 

Bankers,  meanwhile,  say  they  are  worried 
that  an.v  changes  could  harm  Panama's  re 
covery  as  an  offshore  banking  center  after 
ma-ssive  capital  flight  by  foreign  depositors 
since  1987 

No  proposals  have  been  made  public,  and 
the  head  of  Panama's  National  Bank  said 
recently  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  in 
store. 

Panamanian  President  Guillermo  Endara. 
however,  said  al  a  news  conference  with 
U.S.  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  last  week 
that  Panama  is  commuted  to  fighting  drug 
trafficking  and  I  hat  some  changes  are  being 
examined 

We  don't   know    yet   what  exact   changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  banking  laws, 
he  said  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Qua.v  le  s  three-dav 
V  isit. 

But  he  added  that  because  under  existing 
law  authorities  can  examine  accounts  when 
sufficient  evidence  exists  to  warrant  an  in- 
vestigation, the  changes  we  are  talking 
about  are  not  that  major.  " 

A  US  official,  however,  said  that  the 
United  Slates  was  not  heartened  by  Mr.  En 
dara  s  remarks  and  that  present  lav^s  are 
gro.ssly  inadequate  " 
I  wasn't  very  reassured  by  President  En- 
dara's  words  on  this  subject,  but  we're  early 
on  in  this  game,  said  the  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified. 

The  official  said  that  existing  laws  left  too 
much  discretion  to  Panamanian  authorities 
to  decide  when  to  examine  a  particular  ac- 
count and  had  been  designed  to  let  cronies 
of  deposed  strongman  Gen.  Manuel  Nonega 
expo.se  illicit  activities  by  rivals. 

But  he  sought  to  rea.ssure  bankers  that 
the  changes  the  Uniled  States  wants  would 
not  allow  it  to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition 
and  said  there  vvill  be  procedural  safe 
guards." 

U.S.  banking  experts  are  in  Panama  look 
ing   at    what    changes   might    be   made   and 
draft  agreements  will  be  drawn  up  soon  for 
negotiation,  he  said 

While  there  are  no  hard  figures  on  how 
much  drug  monev  moved  through  Panama 
last  .vear.  U.S.  officials  say  the  Central 
.'\merican  nation  flourished  as  a  mone.v 
laundering  center  until  the  Dec.  20  U.S. 
military  intervention  thai  ousted  Gen.  Nor 
lega. 

Panama's  bankers,  meanwhile,  are  wor 
ried. 

Foreign  deposits  dropped  from  about   S-'M) 
billion  in  June  1987.  when  Panamas  pohti 
cal  crisis  erupted,  lo  about  $8  billion  before 
he  U.S.  action,  according  to  Panamas  Na 
tiorial  Bank. 

They  say  deposits  arc  just   beginning   to 
irickle  back,  and  talk  ol  changing  the  secrji..-. 
cv  laws  drives  customers  away. 

We  don't  want  any  changes  in  thai  law 
[that]  we  don  t  think  it  is  needed.'  said 
Rene  Diaz,  general  manager  ol  Panama's 
International  Bank  The  secrecy  law  is  not 
made  for  the  UniU  d  Stales,  it  is  made  lor 
Panama.  ' 

The  president  of  the  Panama  Banking  .As- 
sociation said  he  told  visiting  US  officiaN 
recently  thai  the  banking  commiinil.v  is  not 
necessary  opposed  to  an  agreement  as  long 
as  It  docs  not  threaten  llu  secrecy  law  But 
he  added  the  officials  are  not  clear  about 
what  changes  the.v  had  in  mind. 

We  don't  know   what  the.v    really  want, 
said  Edgardo  Lasso  Valdes.  who  also  heads 
the     Internationa!     Bank     of     Costa     Rica 

They  are  just  saying  tiny  want  an  agree 
ment.  " 


Panamanian  Vice  President  Guillermo 
Ford  said  earlier  this  month  thai  with  a 
new  judicial  system  in  place  there  is  no  im- 
mediate need  lo  change  the  law.  He  echoed 
Mr  Endara  that  Panama  will  no  longer  be 
u.sed  as  a  money-laundering  haven. 

Secrecy  will  not  be  u.sed  for  illegal  pur- 
poses, period,  he  said.  They  have  a  claim 
against  an  account,  we  have  a  judiciary  now 
we  feel  proud  of  all  the  way  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  They  can  use  our  system.  Se- 
crecy IS  not  synonymous  with  corruption." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde], 

Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  briefly  say  the  elections  in  Panama 
were  free  down  there  last  May.  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  observed  elections 
in  history,  certainly  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Endara  government 
vnon  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 

So  the  taking  of  office  of  the  Endara 
government  is  in  fulfillment  of  the 
democratic  process. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  issue  with 
the  words  of  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dymally],  who  said  the  coun- 
try was  devastated  by  the  invasion.  It 
was  devastated  by  Mr.  Noreiga  and  the 
Dignity  Battalions.  It  was  liberated  by 
the  invasion.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  raiding  the 
African  account.  I  think  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  $30  million  was  to 
be  taken  from  money  for  Somalia,  and 
Somalia  was  not  eligible  because  of  its 
horrible  human  rights  record. 

So  we  would  not  send  them  any 
money.  That  was  part  of  it. 

The  other  was  for  the  Sudan,  which 
does  not  have  a  government,  which 
has  undergone  a  military  coup. 

So  the  areas  of  Africa  are  not  ho- 
mogenous. There  are  different  coun- 
tries and  different  sums  allocated  to 
different  countries. 

So  no  hardships  would  have  been 
v^orked  on  people  who  have  a  minimal 
respect  for  human  rights. 

As  far  as  the  banking  laws  are  con- 
cerned. Panama  does  not  even  have  a 
parliament  yet.  So  the  bank  laws  will 
be  addressed  when  their  parliament  is 
elected  and  takes  office. 

Mr.  Aronson.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  has 
pledged  a  review,  a  close  review  of  the 
banking  laws.  We  are  told  by  experts 
that  they  have  adequate  laws,  they 
just  need  lo  be  enforced.  They  have 
not  been  enforced. 

I  feel  all  of  us  will  be  very  cautious 
to  make  sure  that  laundering,  which 
VI as  part  of  the  Colombian  Mafia's  op- 
eration under  Mr.  Noriega  and  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Torrejos.  with  whom 
v^e  were  happy  to  conclude  a  treaty  to 
provide  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama,  there  was  not 
much  of  an  improvement  under  Nor- 
eiga, if  any.  So  I  think  we  will  be  very 
cautious.  We  will  make  sure  launder- 
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ing  is  not  facilitated  by  weal<  laws  or 
unenforced  laws. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  and  their  respective 
staffs  for  the  timely,  effective  re- 
sponse to  a  fledgling  democracy  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woipe].  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  lend  my  support  to  this  legislation, 
but  I  also  want  to  underscore,  as  I  do 
so.  the  concern  a  number  of  us  have 
that  $30  million  of  the  funding  in  this 
legislation  is  to  be  reprogrammed  from 
the  Africa  region. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  cor 
rect  when  he  indicates  that  the  money 
cannot  now  appropriately  be  spent  in 
Somalia  and  Sudan.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  that  there  are  enor- 
mous high  priorities  in  the  remainder 
of  the  African  Continent  where  that 
money  could  be  directed.  It  needs  to 
be  emphasized,  among  all  of  the 
worlds  regions.  sub-Saharan  Africa 
alone  has  experienced  both  absolute 
and  proportional  cuts  in  United  States 
economic  aid  in  the  last  few  years. 

Between  fiscal  years  1984  and  1988. 
allocations  to  Africa  plummeted  from 
$667  million  to  $636  million  and  they 
fell  further  to  $575  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  In  proportional  terms  thev 
fell  from  13.95  percent  of  the  total  to 
11.1  percent. 

The  administrations  fiscal  year  1991 
request  confirms  this  trend  and  aggra- 
vates it.  The  proposed  level— $616  mil- 
lion—would be  $50  million  below  fiscal 
year  1984,  $143  million  below  fi.scal 
year  1985,  and  $29  million  below  fiscal 
year  1989.  In  proportional  terms,  it 
would  take  Africa  down  to  only  10.9 
percent  of  the  total  economic  aid.  well 
below  the  13.95  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  even  the  12.5  percent  cf 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
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It  also  needs  to  be  emphasized  that 
no  region  has  experienced  the  steep 
economic  declines  that  Africa  has  in 
the  past  few  years.  Africa  is  very  low- 
on  the  totem  pole  of  American  foreign 
policy  interests  and  concerns  to  our 
enormous  disadvantage,  in  terms  of 
our  own  strategic,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical interests. 

In  terms  of  trade  and  potential 
trade,  in  terms  of  imports  of  natural 
resources,  in  terms  of  our  humanitari- 
an concerns.  Africa  is  a  very  important 
continent  indeed.  I  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
about  the  recommended  transfer  of 
funds.  In  fact.  I  indicated  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, when  I  was  first  ap- 
proached, that  I  did  not  support  the 


transfer  unles.s  the  account  would  be 
made  whole.  I  have  been  given  such 
a.ssurances. 

Our  leadership  here  in  the  House, 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate,  have  all  provided 
assurances  that  the  $30  million  to  be 
reprogrammed  from  Sudan  and  Soma- 
lia will  be  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
Panama  .supplemental  that  will  .soon 
come  before  the  Congress. 

The  administration  likewise  has  pro- 
vided a.ssiiranre.s  it  will  not  object  to 
the  reinclusion  of  those  funds  in  the 
supplemental  .so  that  the  Africa 
amounts  will  be  kept  whole.  Only  on 
that  basis  can  this  legislation  be  af- 
firmed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  has  7'^ 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  5'-, 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
3952,  a  bill  to  lift  certain  restrictions 
on  Panama. 

During  the  2  years  of  Manuel  Norie- 
gas  dictatorship  in  Panama,  the 
nation  became  a  haven  for  narcotics 
traffickers  and  money  laundering.  In 
an  endeavor  to  restrict  these  activities, 
the  U.S.  Government  imposed  a  series 
of  economic  sanctions  on  that  nation. 
We  cea-sed  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  privileges,  as  well  as 
halting  Export-Import  Bank  and  U.S. 
sugar  quota  programs. 

Following  the  successful  'Operation 
Just  Cause,'  President  Bush  has  pre- 
pared a  $1  billion  aid  program  to  help 
Panama  get  back  on  its  feet  again. 
H.R.  3952  comprises  the  first  two  aid 
packages,  each  totaling  $500  million  in 
aid. 

The  first  aid  package  authorizes  $42 
million  to  meet  immediate  humanitari- 
an needs,  including  a  housing  pro- 
gram, public  works,  small  business  re- 
habilitation, and  technical  assistance 
to  strengthen  the  Panamanian  justice 
system. 

The  other  critical  aspects  of  this  leg- 
islation are  that  it  waives  the  prohibi- 
tions necessary  to  restore  Panama's 
eligibility  for  the  above-mentioned 
programs  and  trade  benefits  with  the 
United  States  and  provides  the  neces- 
sary certification  under  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act.  based  on  the  Endara  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  playing  a 
cooperative  role  with  the  United 
States  in  the  antidrug  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  appropriate 
timely  measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  fully  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  'oday  in 
support  of  the  emergency  assistance  package 
for  Panama  tfiat  was  approved  yesterday  by 
the  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee.  This  aid  will 
meet  immediate  needs  of  the  Panamanians, 
including  assistance  for  housing  and  urgently 
needed  communication  equipment  for  law  en- 
forcement 

However.  I  am  compelled  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  senous  deficiencies  in 
the  area  of  money  laundenng  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  we  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  larger  administration  aid  package  legisla- 
tion over  the  next  2  months.  As  a  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  have,  for  a  number 
of  years,  been  actively  working  to  strengthen 
our  domestic  banking  laws  to  curb  money 
laundenng  through  U.S.  banks  I  am  equally 
distressed  by  drug-money-laundenng  transac- 
tions in  Panama,  which  are  to  a  large  extent 
facilitated  by  Panama's  current  bank  secrecy 
laws. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  bill  before  us 
today  includes  a  mandatory  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Panamanian  bank  secrecy  laws  by 
Apnl  1 5,  we  should  not  approve  additional  as- 
sistance until  more  concrete  steps  are  taken 
by  the  Panamanians  to  stop  the  laundenng  of 
billions  of  dollars  through  their  banks. 

It  IS  estimated  that  as  many  as  one-third  of 
all  Panama's  banks  are  involved  in  money 
laundenng.  Yet,  not  one  has  been  prosecuted 
for  money  laundering  and  all  of  them  remain 
in  operation  today.  Unfortunately,  money  laun- 
denng remains  big  business  in  Panama.  This 
is  just  not  acceptable  as  we  in  this  country  are 
undertaking  an  all-out  war  on  drugs  and  drug- 
related  cnme.  The  Amencan  people  are  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  drug  scourge  and  we 
should  expect  no  less  of  a  commitment  from 
those  countries  to  whom  we  extend  our  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing a  proposal  to  secure  from  the  Panama- 
mans  positive,  measurable  progress  in  the  war 
on  money  laundenng  in  exchange  for  our  aid 
dollars.  I  will  be  working  closely  with  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  see  that  we  ^^ave 
meaningful  money-laundenng  reforms  incor- 
ported  into  the  second  phase  of  the  Panama- 
nian aid  package. 

Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer], 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for  ceding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  very  much 
troubled  by  this  huge  aid  request,  be- 
cause Panama  is  one  of  the  world  cap- 
itals of  money  laundering.  In  fact, 
many  have  argued  that  if  Panama  had 
not  been  fulfilling  to  the  role  it  has 
been  with  its  bank  secrecy  laws,  the 
amount  of  illegal  drugs  flowing  into 
this  country  would  have  been  much 
decreased. 

Now  there  is  no  more  Noriega,  but 
there  are  still  the  same  laws  to  protect 
drug  profits.  There  is  still  money  laun- 
dering going  on.  There  are  disturbing 
signs  at  the  top  of  the  Panamanian 


leadership  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
change.  The  Panamanian  banking 
commissioner  says  there  is  no  prob- 
I'^m.  the  Panamanian  Finance  Minis- 
ter says  they  are  not  going  to  change. 
Even  the  President.  Mr.  Endara.  .says 
he  sees  no  need  to  change  any  laws. 

I  think  both  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  we  should  all  put  Panama  on 
notice:  No  more  aid  until  they  get  rid 
of  their  bank  secrecy  laws  that  allow 
the  drug  profiteers  to  continue  killing 
our  young  men  and  women  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  International  Narcot- 
ics. I  want  to  respond  and  be  very 
direct  to  the  very,  very  significant  ar- 
guments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer].  and  prior  to 
that,  both  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller], 

There  is  a  reality  to  what  they  say 
that  would  be  underscored.  They  have 
suffered  for  a  long  time  with  the  non- 
enforcement  of  any  laws  that  were  on 
the  books  in  Panama  with  enormous 
amounts  of  money  laundering,  with 
the  use  by  the  Medeliin  cailel  and 
other  drug  traffickers  as  a  haven  for 
money  laundering,  as  a  haven  for  traf- 
ficking and  as  a  haven  for  themselves, 
a  safe  haven.  We  believe  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  Endara  government 
which  was  popularly  elected,  there  will 
be  a  change.  It  is  a  smidgen  too  early, 
quite  honestly.  We  would  ask  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer] and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller]  had  their 
way,  we  would  ask  of  the  Panama- 
nians, something  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  quite  capable  of  doing  at  this 
moment. 

However,  we  anticipate  exactly  what 
those  gentlemen  want  to  do.  and  what 
Mr.  Schumer  says  ought  to  be  done. 
No.  1.  this  bill  only  authorizes  $32  mil- 
lion in  temporary  aid.  The  administra- 
tion still  must  come  back  for  signifi- 
cant authorization  for  the  amounts  of 
money  that  they  want  for  Panama. 

One  of  the  items  that  I  will  be  look- 
ing for.  and  we  discussed  this  at  the 
committee  meeting  yesterday,  will  be  a 
commitment  on  money  laundering 
then,  and  changing  bank  secrecy  laws 
in  addition  to  enforcing  the  existing 
laws.  No  2.  in  this  bill  there  is  a  com- 
mitment because  there  is  a  provision 
that  by  April  15  there  will  be  a  report 
to  Congress  by  the  administration,  by 
the  President,  on  the  movement 
toward  changes  in  the  bank  secrecy 
laws.  No.  3.  the  certification  process 
for   trafficking   in   growing   countries. 


Though  the  certification  process 
which  will  take  place  March  1  for  all 
the  trafficking  and  producing  coun- 
tries will  allow  Members  to  go  over 
what  Panama  is  doing  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991  authorization  to  provide 
money,  without  sanctions.  When  the 
President  comes  in  and  certifies 
Panama,  as  I  am  sure  he  will,  we  are 
going  to  want  to  know  exactly  what 
"fully  cooperative"  means,  in  terms  of 
the  money  laundering  issue.  We  are 
going  to  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  cor- 
rect. They  do  not  have  a  legislature.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  change  their  laws 
now.  They  should  be  on  notice  as  of 
today,  we  want  some  changes.  We 
want  them  to  commit  to  those 
changes.  This  business  about  saying 
that  there  is  not  any  change  necessary 
ought  to  be  rhetoric  left  in  the  dust. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  However.  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  concerned  we  are 
often  in  the  position  of  lobbying  the 
poorest  nations  to  finance  and  trans- 
fer funds  to  other  nations. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
there  is  a  commitment  that  funds  that 
are  being  temporarily  transferred 
from  the  Africa  account,  in  order  to 
meet  this  emergency  need,  will  be  re- 
stored. Therefore.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe], 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crockett],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally]  in  their  con- 
cern about  Africa. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
ter],  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Panama  legislation.  Indeed,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  have, 
quite  sincerely,  great  respect  for  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  would  have  to  say.  however.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  and  perhaps  it  is  appropriate 
that  my  remarks  follow  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Schu- 
mer], and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith).  Specifically,  on  section 
104,  it  appropriately  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  by 
April  15  of  this  year  on  progress  being 
made  by  the  Government  of  Panama 
in  modifying  and  enforcing  the  bank 
secrecy  laws  and  other  banking  laws. 

This  is  within  the  shared  burden,  in 
this  instance,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  appropriately. 
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It  is  my  understanding  further  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  that  accompanies  H.R. 
3952  states  that  this  report  will  be  re- 
ferred to  both  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
This  issue  is  surely  one  in  which  the 
Banking  Committee  has  a  long-stand- 
ing interest.  The  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Banking  Committee 
have  asked  me  to  speak  on  this  matter 
and  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  our 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
say  further  that  since  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer] 
gave  indication  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
other  day  that  he  would  be  offering  a 
further  amendment  relating  to  the 
Panamanian  banking  law.  the  Banking 
Committee  will  certainly  scrutinize 
this  section  in  anything  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Finally,  though.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  do 
focus  on  the  actual  implementation  of 
existing  banking  law  and  not  simply 
on  exactly  whether  the  law  is  suffi- 
cient as  it  exists  in  Panamanian  stat- 
utes. This  has  been  a  major  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  especially 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  Panama  legislation.  It 
is  the  first  of  at  least  two  necessary 
bills  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
pass  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  V'2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant].  who  has  been  patiently 
awaiting  his  turn. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  the  bill  for  two  reasons.  No.  1. 
we  have  captured  Noriega  with  the 
freedom  fighters  in  October.  Our  Gov- 
ernment said.  'No."  In  my  opinion, 
the  CIA  and  our  President  wanted 
Noriega  dead,  not  alive.  We  should 
have  an  investigation,  not  an  appro- 
priation. 

Second  of  all,  I  opposed  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  to  start  with.  I  am 
against  more  foreign  aid.  and  this  new 
money  will  come  out  of  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  for. 

Finally.  Noriega  was  a  crook.  We 
went  in  there  after  him.  I  say.  "When 
you  knock  down  and  kick  down  Al  Ca- 
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pone  s  door,  you  don't  build  him  a  new 
house,  folks. '■ 

I  think  it  is  time  to  take  a  look  at 
k'ds  who  cannot  read  in  America  and 
start  spending  some  bucks  at  home. 
We  conjure  up  ways  to  find  money  for 
everybody.  I  do  not  mean  to  demean 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
House,  and  he  is  probably  doing  the 
right  thing.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  this,  and  I  am  voting 
no. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  congratulate  them  for 
that  effort.  This  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  effort  in  Panama  is  more  than 
simply  an  effort  to  go  in  and  knock 
out  Noriega,  as  important  as  that  was. 
Now  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
certain  that  we  assure  the  kind  of  sta- 
bility in  Central  America  that  allows 
us  to  move  on  from  there,  that  allows 
us  to  do  something  about  the  drug- 
running  that  was  going  on  through 
that  country,  that  allows  us  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  neighboring 
countries  around  Panama  benefit  from 
what  happened  there,  and  also  allows 
us  to  assure  that  the  Panama  Canal 
remains  a  major  economic  asset  for 
this  entire  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  moving  forward  on 
this  bill  today,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
give  those  kinds  of  guarantees,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  I  commend  the 
luthors  fof  bringing  it  to  the  floor  today 

I  have  been  to  Panama  three  times  over  the 
oast  6  weeks  I  went  once  before  Ofjeration 
Just  Cause  and  then  shortly  after  the  military 
action.  Just  two  weekends  ago,  I  accompa- 
nied Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  there  and  I 
:an  tell  you  that  things  have  settled  down 
quite  a  bit. 

I  support  President  Bush  s  decision  to  bring 
Dur  troops  home  by  the  end  of  this  month,  but 
as  we  do  that,  I  think  it  is  important  to  give 
Panama  the  means  to  strengthen  their  civilian 
police  force.  President  Endara  and  his  Vice 
Presidents  told  us  they  would  prefer  that 
Amencan  troops  stay  on  in  Panama  for  a 
while  because  of  their  concern  about  being 
able  to  keep  order  after  we  pull  out 

As  you  know,  Noriega's  thugs  ran  the  police 
and  tfie  army,  so  it  is  going  to  take  time  and 
some  money  to  help  them  build  that  police 
force. 

That  IS  why  the  funding  for  training  law  en- 
forcement authonties  is  so  important,  even 
ttiough  It  would  be  an  exception  to  the  prohi- 
ortion  against  police  training  under  section  660 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This  is  a  nec- 


essary exception,  given  the  circumstances 
that  exist  today  in  Panama.  Noriega's  thugs 
ran  the  army  and  the  civilian  police  forces  We 
want  to  make  sure  the  forces  of  democracy 
get  their  law  enforcement  people  m  place  and 
prevent  factions  of  the  Dignity  Battalions  from 
having  any  chance  to  rise  up  and  cause  trou- 
ble for  the  Endara  government. 

The  bill  also  provides  $500,000  for  procure- 
ment of  equipment  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses and  that  is  also  essential,  in  my  opin- 
ion 

We  have  given  Panama  the  chance  to  have 
freedom  with  Operation  Just  Cause.  Our 
troops  and  military  equipment  worked  well  It 
was  a  totally  successful  operation  and  our 
troops  deserve  great  credit  for  it  But  we  also 
have  an  obligation  to  he^p  this  struggling  Gov- 
ernment get  on  its  feet  and  move  ahead  That 
IS  what  this  bill  will  do 

The  people  of  Panama  must  get  behind 
their  new  Government  and  I  am  confident 
they  will,  because  it  was  obvious  from  my 
visits  that  they  approve  of  the  United  States 
action  to  rid  their  country  of  Noriega.  But  they 
do  need  our  help  and  I  think  this  action  today 
is  important  to  the  continuation  of  the  process 
of  restonng  democracy  and  freedom  down 
there  i  hope  you  will  join  me  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Summary  of  Dr.'M'-t  Bill  on  Panama 
section  101 —assistance 
(a)  Economic  As.slstancp: 
Authorizes  $32  million  for  urgent  econom- 
ic a.sslstance  for  Panama 

Exempts  this  as.sistance  from  the  provi- 
sion in  FY  1990  appropriations  act  which  re- 
stricts deobligation/ reobligation  authority 
to  fund.s  being  used  in  I  tie  .same  region. 

Authorizes  $10  million  four  housing  guar- 
antees. 

Authorizes   Trade    Credit    Insurance    Pro- 
gram for  Panama. 
lb)  Law  Enforcement: 

Authorizes  $12  million  for  Administration 
of  Justice  and  training  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
against  police  training  in  section  660  of  the 
P^oreign  A.ssistance  Act. 

.■\ulhorizes  use  of  MAP  and  FI^^S  pipeline 
for  procurement  of  equipment  for  law  en- 
forcement forces,  except  not  more  than 
$500,000  may  be  used  for  procurement  of 
lethal  equipment. 

1.5  day   notification   period  is  waived   for 
non-lethal  a.s.sistance  provided  a.s  .lustified  to 
Congress  within  1.5  days  of  enactment. 
(CI  Brooke- Alexander: 

Waives  restrictions  against  a.s.sistance  to 
countries  in  arrears  on  repayment  of  U.S. 
government  loans. 

SECTIONS   102  AND   1  03  — ANTINARCOTICS 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sections  102(FAA)  and  103  (Narcotics 
Trade  Control  Act)  lift  restrictions  on  aid 
and  trade  with  Panama  for  rea.sons  of  nar 
cotics  trafficking. 

SECTION    104 -BANK  SECRECY  LAWS 

Commends  Endara  government  for  freez- 
ing bank  account.s  implicated  in  narcotics- 
related  transactions  and  requires  Presiden- 
tial report  on  steps  by  the  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment to  modify  bank  secrecy  and  deter 
illegal  financial  transactions. 

SECTION  20!— EASTERN  EUROPE 

Authorizes  up  to  $10  million  for  a.ssistance 
to  support  the  proce.ss  of  democratic  transi 
tion  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia,  sub- 


ject to  15-day  notification  requirement  and 
Presidential  certification  that  multi  party 
elections  have  been  held  or  are  .scheduled  in 
the  recipient  country. 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker, 
the  United  States  military  intervention  in 
Panama  has  produced  considerable  debate 
among  my  constituents  Whatever  the  ments 
of  the  action,  the  final  score  on  the  United 
States  policy  in  Panama  will  hinge  not  so 
much  on  what  we  already  did  but  on  what  we 
do  in  the  future. 

I  generally  have  opposed  military  incursions 
by  US  troops  because  they  usually  produce 
counterproductive  results.  They  show  a  pro- 
clivity for  military  solutions  over  diplomatic 
ones  and  fail  to  recognize  the  causes  which 
give  nse  to  conflict  They  tend  to  mire  our 
Government  in  untenable  or  unwinnable  situa- 
tions and  breed  contempt  among  our  neigh- 
bors around  the  world  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  in  Latin  America,  where  the  repeti- 
tion of  United  States  intervention  has  left  a 
legacy  of  bitterness  and  ill  will 

In  Panama  alone,  the  United  States  has  in- 
tervened a  dozen  times  in  this  century.  It's  no 
wonder  that  our  latest  action  was  greeted  by 
nearly  universal  disapproval  or  opprobnum  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Admittedly,  many 
neighboring  countries  privately  expressed  a 
more  supportive  position  than  their  public  pos- 
ture. Nevertheless,  the  image  of  Yankee  impe- 
rialism was  again  printed  on  newspapers 
throughout  the  region. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  some  good  reasons  for  sending 
down  American  forces  to  Panama.  We 
needed  to  protect  American  citizens  and  mili- 
tary personnel  from  unprovoked  attacks  by 
armed  thugs  under  the  control  of  then-Pana- 
manian dictator  Manuel  Nonega.  General  Nor- 
legas  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  also 
threatened  major  United  States  security  inter- 
ests, including  the  Panama  Canal  We  needed 
to  give  Panama  a  chance  to  establish  a 
democratic  government,  one  stolen  from  the 
Panamanian  people  by  General  Manuel  Nor- 
iega. Finally,  we  needed  to  stop  the  use  of 
Panama  as  a  safe  haven  and  money  laun- 
derer  in  the  international  drug  trade. 

President  Bush  has  now  submitted  a  $1  bil- 
lion request  for  aid  to  Panama.  I  am  leery  of 
pumping  that  much  aid  into  a  small  country  so 
quickly  I  can  support  the  $42  million  package 
before  us  today  which  also  includes  some 
trade  preferences  and  loan  guarantees. 

However.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
ercise caution  in  approving  further  aid.  We 
should  first  insist  on  the  removal  of  all  U.S. 
expeditionary  troops,  a  clear  commitment  to 
democratic  elections  by  the  Endara  govern- 
ment, and  a  workable  game  plan  for  using  the 
aid  We  must  also  weigh  the  merits  of  sending 
another  $500  million  of  proposed  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  against  our  own  pressing 
domestic  needs  and  other  competing  humani- 
tanan  needs  In  Afnca  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Finally,  the  test  of  our  policy  will  depend  on 
our  willingness  to  fashion  a  constructive  and 
creative  policy  toward  all  of  Latin  America  It 
will  require  that  we  recognize  the  dramatic 
changes  m  East-West  relations  and  match  our 
concern   about   democracy   in   Panama   with 


more  even-handed  treatment  of  all  neight)ors 
on  the  democratic  path. 

This  will  mean  we  stop  relying  on  security 
a'd  to  prop  up  nght-wing  regimes  and  to  arm 
proxy  armies  and  start  responding  to  the 
human  needs  of  our  neightjors  with  food, 
medicine,  and  technical  aid.  It  will  entail  cre- 
ative solutions  to  the  crushing  burden  of  debt 
repayments  in  Mexico.  Argentina,  and  Brazil, 
diplomatic  backing  for  Chile  in  its  effort  to  re- 
store civilian  control,  partnerships  with 
Andean  nations  m  the  antidrug  war,  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  desperate  poverty  which  grips 
most  of  Central  Amenca  and  the  Caribbean, 
particularly  in  Haiti  These  are  the  kinds  of 
bridges  to  peace  which  we  ought  to  be  build- 
ing 

In  short,  if  our  action  in  Panama  serves  to 
trigger  a  new  awareness  of  hemisphenc  prob- 
lems and  to  engender  new  policies  which  ad- 
dress the  key  problems,  then  we  will  be  on 
the  nght  track.  If  not,  I  fear  we  will  drift  down 
the  old,  dead-end  road  of  gunboat  diplomacy 
and  secunty  aid. 

Mr  NEAL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  history  toward 
which  decades  of  Amencan  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies  have  been  directed.  Freedom  is 
returning  to  the  countnes  of  Eastern  Europe, 
faster  in  some  than  m  others  to  be  sure,  but 
the  direction  is  clear,  and,  I  believe,  irreversi- 
ble 

We  must  now  decide  how  best  to  seize  the 
opportunities  recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
have  provided.  Last  month,  I  had  a  chance  to 
visit  Poland  and  East  Germany  In  the  meet- 
ings I  had  with  leaders  in  both  countnes,  the 
very  clear  impression  I  received  was  that, 
while  there  is  no  Illusion  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  challenges 
ahead,  neither  is  there  the  slightest  hesitation 
about  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet 
them.  Extraordinary  sacrifice  and  patience  will 
be  required  from  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe,  for  their  needs  are  great  and  their 
economies  are  not  going  to  be  reborn  over- 
night. But  I  was  struck  by  the  spint  of  hope 
found  in  the  countries  I  visited,  hope  that 
those  sacnfices  for  democratic  reform  would 
oay  big  dividends  In  the  years  to  come. 

With  commitment  from  within,  and  material 
and  moral  support  from  outside  their  borders, 
I  believe  that  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  East- 
ern Europe  will  be  realized  Nations  with 
democratic  traditions,  like  the  United  States, 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  movement  away  from  communism  in  East- 
ern Europe  succeeds  This  is  a  responsibility 
born  only  partly  out  of  altruism.  We  have  long 
talked  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.  That  talk 
has  inspired  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe, 
who  have  now  taken  the  first  steps  toward  at- 
taining the  kind  of  political  and  economic 
system  we  have  so  glowingly  described.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
better  off,  by  any  imaginable  standard  of 
measurement,  in  being  confronted  by  an  East- 
ern Europe  striving  to  open  its  markets  and  its 
political  process,  than  by  a  Warsaw  Pact  ar- 
rayed threateningly  behind  armored  divisions, 
missile  battenes,  and  miles  of  bartied  wire 

Yes,  investments  in  democracy  cost  money. 
Yes,  we  have  unmet  needs  at  home  with  le- 
gitimate claims  on  our  budgetary  resources 
which  for  too  long  have  been  ignored   But  the 


actions  of  those  seeking  liberty  in  the  coun- 
tnes of  Eastern  Europe  have  presented  us 
with  opportunities  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  If  the  United  States  is  not  an  active 
participant  m  the  struggle  now  being  waged  by 
the  democratic  reform  movements  in  those 
countries,  we  risk  not  only  the  success  of 
those  movements,  but  our  credibility  as  a 
champion  of  liberty  as  well 

Today  we  take  a  small,  but  important  step 
in  providing  the  kind  of  assistance  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  need  H  R  3952  builds  on 
the  program  of  aid  Congress  fashioned  for 
Poland  and  Hungary  last  year  By  restncting 
Its  economic  assistance  to  countries  in  which 
free,  multiparty  elections  have  been  held,  or 
are  scheduled,  the  legislation  offers  t)Oth  clear 
political  goals,  which  we  should  support,  and 
an  incentive  for  attaining  them.  More  U.S.  as- 
sistance IS  going  to  be  required,  especially  in 
the  economic  area  and  we  must  be  clear  on 
that  But  passage  of  this  measure  sends  an 
important  message  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  working  with  the  worlds'  other 
democracies  to  ensure  that  the  revolutions 
which  began  in  the  shipyards  in  Gdansk,  the 
streets  of  Prague  and  Budapest,  and  at  the 
Berlin  wall,  do  not  fail 

Mr  FAUNTROY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  quali- 
fied support  of  the  bill  t)efore  the  House 
today  My  qualification  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  agreement  reached  between 
the  administration  and  those  of  us  here  on  the 
Hill  concerned  about  aid  levels  for  Afnca  will 
be  honored 

I,  along  with  Chairman  Wolpe,  Senator 
Simon,  and  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Black  Caucus  were  opposed  to  the  resolution 
in  Its  original  form.  Our  opposition  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  $30  million  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  already  depleted  foreign  aid 
allocations  for  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

While  I  have  supported  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  democracy  in  Panama,  it 
makes  no  rational  sense  to  take  precious  re- 
sources away  from  the  poorest  region  of  the 
world.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  and  can  only 
support  this  bill,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Chair- 
man Obey,  Chairman  Leahy,  House  leader- 
ship, and  President  Bush  have  agreed  to  re- 
store this  $30  million  in  funds  to  the  Africa  ac- 
count during  consideration  of  the  supplemen- 
tal. I  hope  and  trust  that  such  a  transfer  is 
only  the  first  step  we  take  this  year  to  ensure 
equitable  treatment  for  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  want  to  bnefly 
comment  on  a  provision  of  the  legislation  that 
is  within  the  shared  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Banking  Committees.  Section  104 
requires  the  President  report  to  Congress  by 
Apnl  15  on  progress  being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  in  modifying  its  bank  se- 
crecy laws.  It  IS  my  understanding  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  accompanies  H.R.  3952  states  that  this 
report  will  be  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  It  is  also  my  expectation  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Federal 
bank  regulators  will  be  consulted  dunng  the 
development  of  this  report 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspended  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3952. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERN- 
ING OPERATION  JUST  CAUSE 
IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con.  Res. 
262)  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
concerning  Operation  Just  Cause  in 
Panama. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  262 

Wherea.s  the  President,  with  the  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
acted  decisively  and  appropriately  in  order- 
ing United  Slates  forces  to  intervene  in 
Panama  after  making  substantial  efforts  to 
resolve  the  crisis  in  Panama  by  political, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  means  in  order  to 
avoid  resorting  to  military  action: 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces 
showed  great  dedication  and  profe.ssional- 
ism  in  their  actions  to  restore  democracy  to 
Panama  during  Operation  Just  Cause, 
which  began  December  20.  1989: 

Whereas  those  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel involved  in  the  Panama  operation 
performed  their  duties  seUlessly.  as  evi- 
denced by  the  tragic  loss  of  23  soldiers'  lives 
in  support  of  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Panama; 

Whereas  those  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives 
in  Panama  demonstrated  the  full  measure 
of  their  devotion  to  their  country  and  to  the 
democratic  ideal: 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  action  has  re- 
ceived broad  support  and  approval  from  the 
people  of  Panama. 

Whereas  the  United  States'  action  in 
Panama  was  a  response  to  a  unique  set  of 
circumstances,  and  does  not  undermine  the 
commitment  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly support  and  are  proud  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  forces  to  further 
universal  democratic  ideals,  to  protect 
American  lives  and  to  bring  to  justice  a 
major  international  criminal:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 'the  Senate  concurring):  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  expresses  its  sadness  over  the  loss  of  23 
United  Slates  soldiers'  lives  in  Panama,  and 
conveys  deep  condolences  to  the  families  of 
those  who  died  in  Panama. 

(2)  commends  the  President  for  his  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  early  return  to  the  United 
Slates    of    the    remaining    United    Stales 
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troops   cngaKcd    in   Operation   Just    Cause; 
and 

i3i  urKi's  the  President  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  foster  democratic  ideals  in  Panama 
and  the  establishmert  of  a  democratic  gov 
ernment  so   long  soughi   by   the   people   of 
Panama. 

Is    a 


The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  may  I  inquire,  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  state  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  bill.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  going  to 
be  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  would  be  glad 
to  share  my  20  minutes  with  the  gen- 
tleman, if  we  could  do  it  that  way.  We 
have  a  number  of  speakers  who  wish 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  difficult.  I  would  be  satis- 
fied if  the  gentleman  would  yield  the 
opposition  an  appropriate  amount  of 
time  so  that  my  speakers  might  be 
heard. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  yield  the  opposition  5 
mintues.  Would  the  gentleman  be  sat- 
isfied if  he  had  a  total  of  10  minutes'' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  would  be  enough  as  long 
as  some  of  our  colleagues  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views.  I 
know  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  are  more  than  cooperative. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
want  to  give  the  Members  sufficient 
time  to  be  heard.  Let  us  just  agree  on 
the  time  here. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  I  might,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
tia,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
?ach  have  20  minutes? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  just 
hold  up  on  that  request  for  a  minute, 
let  us  see  if  we  can  get  an  agreement 
Dn  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  will  state  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  opposed  to  the  bill, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  20  minutes  if  he 
so  requests  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  recognize  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  I  may  be  heard  for  just 
I  minute,  may  I  ask,  if  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  gave  the  gentle- 
man and  the  opposition  7'.'  minutes 
ipiece,  for  a  total  of  15  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  legislation,  would  that 
be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 
Df  course  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  if 
*e  will  use  all  the  time.  I  just  want  to 
Tiake  sure  that  those  of  us  who  are  in 
jpposition  to  the  bill  have  enough 
Jme  to  express  our  views. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  satisfied  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  does  not  claim  the 
time,  and  so.  without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
implemented. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered cLs  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  the  situation. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  has  20  mintues,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
also  has  20  minutes.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may 
yield  "'2  minutes  each  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
objection,  I  yield  T'i  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  will 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  for 
myself. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  same  request. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  resolution  before  the  House  is 
to  commend  the  dedication  of  the  U.S. 
military  personnel  involved  in  the  op- 
eration in  Panama. 

These  men  and  women  demonstrat- 
ed their  dedication  to  American  ideals 
and  their  professionalism  in  the  coura- 
geous and  correct  manner  in  which 
they  performed  their  responsibilities 
in  this  incursion. 

Our  heartfelt  .sorrow  is  extended  to 
those  families  who  lost  members  in 
this  action,  and  we  hope  they  can  take 
.solace  in  the  proud  and  courageous 
role  which  the.se  Americans  played  in 
removing  the  yoke  of  oppression  and 
restoring  democracy  to  the  Panamani- 
an people. 

The  resolution  takes  note  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  the 
success  of  this  action.  It  also  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  efforts  to 
extend  democracy  in  Panama  and  to 
provide  for  the  early  return  home  of 
United  States  forces  involved  in  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  like  to 
defer  to  the  principal  author  of  this 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Broomfield. 

U  1350 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
saying  how  pleased  I  am  that  this  res- 
olution has  the  support  of  both  par- 
ties. 

It  has  been  said  that  politics  stops  at 
the  waters  edge.  That  may  not  always 


have  been  the  case,  but  it  reflects  the 
principle  that  a  President  can  sustain 
no  great  initiative  in  foreign  affairs 
without  the  support  of  Congress. 

This  resolution  offers  bipartisan 
support  for  the  President  and  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
Operation  Just  Cause  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  fact  that  it  has  such  wide  bipar- 
tisan support  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  two  Members  of  this  great 
House:  the  highly  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Dante  Fascell,  and  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Steve  Solarz. 

I  would  like  to  thank  them  and  all 
the  other  Members  who  made  it  possi- 
ble to  vote  on  this  important  resolu- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago,  Manuel 
Noriega  was  a  brutish  and  dangerous 
tyrant.  He  had  destroyed  political 
freedom  in  Panama:  his  goons  had  as- 
saulted both  Panamanian  and  Ameri- 
can civilians. 

What  is  more,  this  unpredictable  dic- 
tator presented  a  serious  threat  to  the 
West's  most  strategically  important 
waterway. 

Today  Manuel  Noriega  is  a  common 
inmate  in  the  U.S.  prison  system.  For 
that  outcome,  America  can  thank  the 
courage  and  professionalism  of  its 
Armed  Forces  and  the  decisive  leader- 
ship of  its  President. 

I  am  sure  the  President  and  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  shared  some 
dark  days  during  the  time  when 
Manuel  Noriega  was  able  to  avoid 
being  captured.  At  the  time,  I  recall 
faint  stirrings  of  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  comes  up  when  leaders  engage  in 
bold  enterprises. 

President  Bush  and  America's  fight- 
ing men  and  women  stayed  the  course. 
In  doing  so,  they  won  the  support  of 
their  countrymen  and  the  profound 
gratitude  of  the  Panamanian  people. 

Panama  is  once  again  a  democratic 
nation.  But  freedom  was  obtained,  as 
it  always  is,  at  no  small  cost.  Twenty- 
three  brave  Americans  gave  their  lives 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  others. 

The  deeds  of  these  courageous  sol- 
diers will  not  be  forgotten.  Their  cour- 
age and  their  selflessness  will  be  me- 
morialized in  the  resolution  we  passed 
today. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  our  troops  in 
Panama  should  not  be  in  vain.  This 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  fo.ster  democratic 
ideals  in  Panama  and  help  promote 
the  kind  of  political  and  economic  en- 
vironment in  which  democracy  will 
thrive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  and 
also  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
going  to  Panama  twice  since  the  Oper- 
ation Just  Cause  had  been  completed, 
and  I  might  say,  to  follow  up  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  said,  it  was  a  totally  suc- 
cessful military  operation.  The  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  volunteers  did  a 
splendid  job.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  lives  and  those 
severely  wounded. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  us  who 
have  been  down  to  Panama  and  saw 
that  operation,  I  certainly  think  this 
resolution  is  in  order,  and  I  totally 
support  it,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
for  getting  it  to  the  floor,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  portions  of  this 
resolution  should  be  approved. 

We  all  join  every  American  in  ex- 
pressing sadness  over  the  loss  of  23 
U.S.  soldiers  and  convey  deep  condo- 
lences to  their  families. 

The  resolution  should  also  express 
sadness  over  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
Panamanians  and  offer  condolences  to 
their  families.  It  should  also  express 
regret  for  the  widespread  physical  de- 
struction caused  by  the  U.S.  invasion. 
We  should  not  declare  that  the 
President  acted  appropriately  in  in- 
vading this  small,  weak  nation. 

The  invasion  was  unwise  and  illegal. 
It  violated  all  of  our  treaties  and 
agreements  wherein  we  were  bound 
not  to  intervene  militarily  in  another 
country. 

Our  invasion  turned  a  Panamanian 
problem,  the  burden  of  having  a  cor- 
rupt and  cruel  leader  into  an  Ameri- 
can problem. 

Like  it  or  not.  the  invasion  created 
for  America  a  client  state,  with  all  the 
resulting  obligations  and  expenses. 

We  Americans  have  volunteered  to 
be  responsible  for  Noriega's  present 
and  future,  a  formidable  task  involv- 
ing much  expense,  tedious  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  hyped  up  media  cover- 
age. 

The  war  has  also  given  us  the  re- 
sponsibility of  repairing  the  enormous 
damage  caused  by  the  invasion.  We  ap- 
proved the  first  installment  of  $42  mil- 
lion today.  We  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove at  least  another  billion. 

As  time  passes  and  the  euphoria  of  a 
victorious  war  fades.  President  Bush 
will  be  hard  put  to  justify  legally  this 
decision. 


Our  national  security  was  not  at 
risk.  Neither  American  lives  nor  the 
Panama  Canal  were  in  danger.  And 
there  is  no  law  licensing  the  President 
to  send  an  invading  army  to  arrest  a 
minor  drug  suspect  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

My  view  is  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty view  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  minority  view  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  appropriately. 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
hereafter  respect  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  Congress  be  included  in 
warmaking  decisions. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  the  War 
Powers  Act  allow  unilateral  Presiden- 
tial warmaking  only  in  an  emergency 
requiring  an  immediate  response. 

In  the  case  of  Panama  there  was  no 
emergency  and  the  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion were  secretly  drawn  up  months 
ago  without  congressional  consulta- 
tion or  even  knowledge. 

Congress  shares  some  of  the  blame 
in  these  Presidential  decisions  to 
engage  in  unauthorized  wars.  It  is  not 
Congress'  job  to  be  a  cheerleader  for 
any  military  adventure. 

The  Constitution  requires  us  to  be 
advisers,  authorizers,  and  critics. 

The  invasion  of  Panama  was  the 
36th  American  military  intervention  in 
Central  America  in  this  century. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  policy  by  military  force 
and  instead  to  be  a  responsible  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  world  family  of 
nations. 
I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  military  personnel  for 
the  outstanding  manner  in  which  they 
fulfilled  their  mission  defending 
United  States  interests  in  Panama. 
The  United  States  action  in  Panama 
made  an  unequivocal  statement  to  the 
world  that  our  Nation  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  kicked  around  by  anyone. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  note- 
worthy, because  it  recognizes  that 
after  extensive  diplomatic,  political, 
and  economic  efforts,  the  President 
took  appropriate  and  decisive  action. 
The  resolution  recognizes  the  broad 
support  and  approval  of  the  Panama- 
nian people  for  the  U.S.  action.  Final- 
ly, the  resolution  expresses  the  Con- 
gress's profound  sadness  over  the  loss 
of  23  of  our  soldier's  lives,  and  conveys 
our  condolences  to  their  families. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fascell],  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  as  well  as  all  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs  who  were  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  and  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  ToRRicELLi]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Solarz]. 

D  1400 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss], 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution  before  the 
House  today. 

I  certainly  share  those  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  resolution  which  ex- 
press deep  sadness  for  the  American 
servicemen  who  lost  their  lives  during 
the  Panama  invasion.  The  bravery  of 
those  who  served  and  died  in  Panama 
deserves  the  respect  of  all  Americans, 
and  this  resolution  rightly  conveys 
deep  condolences  to  the  families  of 
these  brave  men;  but  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  support  a  resolution  that  calls 
our  illegal  invasion  of  Panama  a  deci- 
sive and  appropriate  operation. 

The  invasion  violated  international 
law,  including  the  OAS  Charter  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  it  vio- 
lated the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  which 
prohibits  military  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Panama. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  inva- 
sion violated  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  abroad, 
and  says  that  it  has  to  be  done  by  way 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  except  in 
emergency  circumstances,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  apply  in  this  instance. 

The  U.S.  invasion  has  also  hampered 
our  diplomatic  efforts  to  gain  coopera- 
tion from  our  Latin  American  allies  in 
the  war  against  drug  trafficking,  and 
it  has  given  unwarranted  credibility  to 
the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  or  any  government  for 
that  matter,  may  invade  another  coun- 
try in  pursuit  of  an  indicted  criminal. 
Can  you  imagine  the  outcry  if  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhafi  decided  to  apply  that 
principle  to  this  Nation's  leaders? 

Even  though  President  Bush  may 
have  achieved  some  of  the  short-term 
goals  he  outlined  as  justification  for 
the  invasion,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  action  was  contrary  to  our  long 
term  national  security  interests,  and 
will  ultimately  reflect  poorly,  as  it  has 
already  begun  to,  on  the  reputation 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  costs  of  this  unjustified  in- 
vasion are  only  now  becoming  clear. 
Whole  neighborhoods  in  Panama  City 
were  completely  destroyed.  Hundreds 
of  innocent  Panamanian  civilians  were 
killed  and  thousands  are  now  homeless 
as  a  result  of  the  so-called  Just  Cause 
operation. 

Was  the  capture  of  one  drug  traf- 
ficker whom  we  helped  elevate  to  that 
position  worth  so  much  devastation? 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
23  brave  Americans  and  the  hundred.s 
Lif  Panamanians  who  were  killed,  but  I 
cannot  support  President  Bush's  deci- 
sion to  place  these  United  States 
troops  at  risk  in  an  invasion  that  was 
unjustified  and  illegal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con 
current  Resolution  262. 

The  decision  by  President  Bush  to 
send  American  forces  to  Panama  was 
applauded  by  the  Panamanian  people 
and  supported  by  a  majority  of  Ameri 
cans,  as  well.  Alter  exhausting  all 
other  diplomatic,  economic  and  politi- 
cal alternatives  and  after  Noriega  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  the 
President  chose  a  course  of  action  dc 
signed  to  accomplish  four  objectives; 
To  protect  Americans  living  in 
Panama,  to  protect  American  interests 
in  the  Panama  Canal,  to  restore  de 
mocracy  in  Panama  and  to  bring  to 
justice  indicted  drug  kingpin  Manuel 
Antonio  Noriega. 

All  four  of  those  objectives  were  ac- 
complished, due  to  large  part  to  the 
exemplary  .service  of  United  Slates 
personnel  already  in  Panama  and 
those  .sent  by  the  President  to  bolster 
our  forces  there. 

While  all  of  us  regret  the  loss  of 
life— both  American  and  Panamani- 
an—that resulted  from  this  military 
action,  the  defen.se  of  freedom  and  de 
mocracy  and  the  prevention  of  even 
greater  threat's  against  Americans 
fully  justified  the  Presidents  decisive 
order  to  introduce  .\merican  combat 
troops  into  Panama. 

Virtually  all  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  actions  carried  out  by  Amer 
lean  service  personnel  during  the  ini- 
tial hours  of  combat  and  the  following 
several  days  of  stabilization  activities 
believe  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  both  men 
and  women,  conducted  themselves  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  I  am  proud 
to    the    professional    conduct    of    our 
military  forces  throughout  this  oper 
ation.  The  success  of  their  mission  re 
fleets  the  training,  the  discipline  and 
the  leadership  that  are  so  vital  to  pre 
serving  the  deferise  of  American  inter- 
ests both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  pleased  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  decisive  action  of  President 
Bush  in  ordering  American  combat 
troops  to  Panama.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  some  in  this  House  find  it  impos 
sible  to  more  directly  commend  the 
President  for  what  he  did.  particularly 
when  it  was  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  and  more  im 
portantly.  by  a  very  strong  majority  of 
Panamanians. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  this  resolution. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution. 

Certainly  I  agree  that  we  should  ex- 
press our  sadness  over  the  loss  of  lives 
of  23  U.S.  soldiers  in  Panama,  and  we 
should  convey  our  deepest  condolences 
to  the  families  of  the  soldiers  that 
were  killed. 

I  think  that  also  we  should  have 
gone  further  and  expressed  our  re- 
grets to  the  civilians  who  were  killed, 
our  regrets  over  the  loss  of  life.  A 
great  Nation,  one  of  the  world's  two 
superpowers,  can  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous enough  to  regret  the  loss  of  civil- 
ian life  in  an  operation  of  this  kind.  I 
think  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  resolu- 
tion omitted  that. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  under- 
stand that  these  men  who  died  had  to 
carry  out  orders.  They  did  their  job 
well.  They  ought  to  be  commended.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  did 
not  die  in  vain.  Since  they  were  there 
to  deal  with  problems  created  by  the 
thug  fanatic,  totally  out  of  control 
Noriega.  I  hope  that  they  did  not  die 
in  vain  and  that  Noriega  will  be  pun- 
ished for  his  crimes.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  a  deal  made  with  Noriega 
and  that  after  a  pretense  of  a  trial  he 
wii;  walk  off  scot-free  someplace  to 
enjoy  the  millions  that  he  has  stored 
away.  Those  soldiers  would  have  died 
in  vain,  and  our  Nation  would  look  ri- 
diculous, and  the  immorality  of  this 
invasion  will  be  that  much  greater  if 
that  happens. 

I  hope  they  have  not  died  in  vain  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  elimination  of 
Panama  as  a  drug  trafficking  center.  I 
hope  that  our  Government  will  take 
steps  to  guarantee  that  the  people 
who  are  in  power  now  are  not  also  in 
any  way  involved  with  drug  traffick- 
ing. I  hope  our  Government  will  keep 
the  members  of  the  Government  and 
their  families  placed  under  immediate 
.scrutiny  and  certify  to  us  that  these 
men  did  not  die  in  'ain.  that  we  do  not 
have  one  set  of  drug  traffickers  re- 
placed with  another  set  of  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  will  see 
to  it  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain 
and  they  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  democracy.  We 
have  said  that  we  helped  to  make  a  de- 
mocracy in  Panama.  I  hope  they  have 
not  died  in  vain,  that  truly  we  will 
have  democracy  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere, including  Panama.  Panama 
has  serious  human  rights  problems. 

Panama  is  primarily  a  country 
where  the  minorities  are  in  the  major- 
ity. The  Indians,  the  West  Indians,  the 
mulattoes.  constitute  the  majority,  but 
in  the  present  government  you  see 
very  few  of  their  faces.  They  have  a 
definite  human  rights  problem  in 
Panama    which    I    hope    our    Govern- 


ment will  use  its  influence  and  its 
present  role  as  a  mentor  for  Panama 
to  deal  with  that  human  rights  prob- 
lem that  is  there. 

The  men  who  built  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  canal  was  built  mostly  by 
persons  who  were  black,  who  were 
transported  from  the  West  Indies  Is- 
lands after  other  people  could  not  do 
it.  They  laid  aside  their  racism  and 
brought  black  people  in.  They  built 
the  Panama  Canal.  They  have  not 
been  given  credit  for  that  by  this  Gov- 
ernment or  any  government.  They  de- 
serve some  justice  as  we  distribute  the 
aid  that  we  have  by  voice  vote  voted  to 
begin.  That  is  not  enough,  but  as  we 
distribute  that  aid  I  hope  tnat  it  gets 
down  to  the  men  who  built  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  poor  people,  many 
of  whom  blindly  followed  Noriega,  be- 
cause like  most  dictators  he  looked 
down  at  the  downtrodden  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  build  a  supporting  con- 
stituency there,  so  he  gave  them  some 
opportunities  and  they  blindly  fol- 
lowed him. 

But  Noriega  was  a  thug  and  eventu- 
ally he  was  out  of  control.  He  had  to 
be  stopped.  I  think  our  Government 
should  have  put  more  pressure  on 
him. 
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I  think  the  Government  should  have 
made  the  kind  of  deal  with  him  before 
we  lost  all  of  these  lives  that  they  are 
going  to  make  now.  They  are  going  to 
make  a  deal.  They  would  not  accept  a 
deal  before,  but  they  are  going  to 
make  a  deal  now. 

I  hope  the  22  U.S.  soldiers  did  not 
die  in  vain  and  have  a  deal  made  that 
takes  care  of  Noriega  after  all  of  these 
deaths.  I  hope  the  civilians  who  were 
killed  unjustly  did  not  die  in  vain.  I 
hope  the  reputation  of  our  Nation,  as 
a  nation  that  represents  law  and 
order,  international  law  and  order,  was 
not  sullied  in  vain. 

I  hope  that  we  have  learned  from 
this  importance  of  democracy  in  our 
whole  hemisphere,  and  that  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  our  Nation  just  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  the  nation  of 
Haiti,  which  suffers  under  a  more 
brutal  dictatorship  even,  a  dictator- 
ship that  often  is  involved  in  drug-run- 
ning, the  dictatorship  in  Haiti,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Lieutenant  General  Avril. 
which  has  never  been  opposed  by  this 
Government  in  loud  terms.  They  say 
they  are  against  it,  but  they  do  not 
speak  out  against  it.  No  pressure  is 
being  applied  against  Haiti. 

I  hope  we  will  go  on  in  the  name  of 
these  soldiers,  in  the  name  of  all 
people  who  died,  to  establish  democra- 
cy everywhere  in  the  hemisphere  in- 
cluding in  Haiti  and  including 
Panama.  I  hope  that  they  have  not 
died  in  vain. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  thank  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  for 
his  understanding  cooperation  in  al- 
lowing this  resolution  to  be  marked  up 
in  his  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  to  come  to  the  floor  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution.  Because  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  consider  this  reso- 
lution in  tandem  with  the  aid  package 
for  Panama,  because  the  whole  idea  of 
helping  Panama  and  supporting  the 
democracy  there  would  not  even  be  an 
issue  right  now  if  not  for  the  skill  and 
courage  of  our  American  armed  forces, 
as  well  as  the  decisiveness  and  leader- 
ship of  their  commander  in  chief. 
President  George  Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  regrets 
the  circumstances  that  made  Oper- 
ation Just  Cause  necessary.  But  I  am 
convinced,  as  the  American  people  are 
convinced,  that  military  intervention 
was  justified  as  a  last  re.sort  when  all 
other  options  had  been  exhausted. 
Moreover.  Operation  Just  Cause  had  a 
clearly  defined  set  of  objectives.  And 
the  commitment  of  troop  strength  and 
materiel  was  appropriate  to  those  ob- 
jectives. 

But  most  importantly,  our  American 
forces  were  welcomed  as  liberators  by 
the  Panamanian  people  themselves. 
They  were  the  ones  who  had  suffered 
under  the  cruel  yoke  of  Noriega  and 
the  dictators  who  came  before  him. 
They  were  the  ones  whose  hopes  for 
democracy  had  been  denied  repeated- 
ly. And  they  are  the  ones  who  hold 
the  keys  to  Panama's  future. 

I  have  always  believed  that  our 
policy  toward  Panama,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  canal, 
has  to  be  based  on  maintaining  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  Pana- 
manian people.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  they  responded  to  Oper- 
ation Just  Cause  in  the  way  they  did. 
One  final  thing,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  Colin  Powell.  He  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  resolu- 
tion, but  certainly  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  and  Pana- 
manian people.  General  Powell  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  planning 
Operation  Just  Cause,  as  well  as  the 
operational  responsibilities  once  the 
action  was  actually  under  way  which 
saved  hundreds  of  American  lives  as 
well  as  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Pan- 
amanians lives. 

We  mourn  the  dead,  but  we  know 
they  did  not  die  in  vain.  Americans  are 
justifiably  proud  of  the  success 
achieved  by  Operation  Just  Cause. 
This     resolution     here     today     pays 


proper  tribute  to  all  for  whom  it  is 
due.  We  thank  all  of  those  involved. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
an  additional  6  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  mintues  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  Nations  grief  over  the  loss  of  23 
United  States  soldiers  in  the  invasion 
of  Panama.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
their  families  and  their  loved  ones.  I 
also  grieve  for  the  innocent  Panamani- 
an civilians  killed  or  injured  in  this  in- 
vasion, and  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  commitment  to  bring  our 
troops  home  at  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty. 

But  I  cannot  support  a  resolution 
that  congratulates  the  President  for 
invading  a  sovereign  nation  at  great 
cost  to  our  Nation  in  lives  and  in  dol- 
lars without  approval  from  Congress 
and  without  even  prior  consultation 
with  congressional  leadership.  We  do 
our  institution,  this  institution,  the 
U.S.  Congress,  a  grave  disservice  by 
approving  an  action  that  was  illegal 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  under 
international  law. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  action  which  cost  the  lives  of  23 
young  Americans  and  will  cost  this 
Nation  dearly  before  all  is  said  and 
done  was  really  necessary.  It  did  won- 
ders for  the  President's  public  approv- 
al ratings.  But  did  it  really  advance 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  for 
all  of  the  lives  lost  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer? We  got  one  drug-running  thug 
locked  up  in  a  Miami  jail  and  more 
than  2  million  Panamanian  depend- 
ents. 

I  cannot  support  the  part  of  this  res- 
olution that  states  that  the  President 
acted  decisively  and  appropriately.  I 
would  say  he  acted  sadly  and  inevita- 
bly as  a  result  of  the  bankrupt  and 
short-sighted  policies  followed  by  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration  since 
1981  toward  Central  America  and 
their  single-minded  obsession  with 
Nicaragua. 

In  1984  the  Reagan-Bush  adminis- 
tration condoned  Noriega  and  his 
party  when  they  stole  a  national  elec- 
tion, and  in  1990  we  invaded  to  depose 
the  despicable  dictator  that  we  cre- 
ated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  yielded 
back  1  minute  of  his  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  14  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  motion,  be- 


cause I  do  not  consider  that  might  can 
ever  be  a  substitute  for  right.  One 
cannot  impose,  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  impose,  democracy  at  the  end 
of  a  gun. 

This  country  too  long  in  its  history 
has  had  a  record  of  using  force  to 
impose  its  will  upon  our  weaker  neigh- 
bors, and  I  think  we  need  an  end  to 
that  gunboat  diplomacy.  America  was 
wrong  in  invading  Panama  as  well  as 
would  any  other  nation  be  wrong  in 
international  law  in  invading  a  neigh- 
bor. We  were  wrong,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
praise  those  who  committed  that 
wrong  whether  they  had  any  choice  or 
not.  It  was  wrong  for  America  to 
invade  Panama.  It  was  wrong  for 
America  to  invade  Grenada.  It  was 
wrong  for  America  to  raid  a  Nicara- 
guan  Embassy,  and  it  was  wrong  for 
America  to  fire  upon  an  unarmed 
Cuban  vessel  in  international  waters. 

That  is  the  road  not  to  democracy 
and  peace  but  to  war  and  dictatorship. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minu'es  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier] 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  will 
require  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  we  voted 
for  the  emergency  aid  legislation  to 
Panama  which  authorizes  economic 
aid  including  support  for  low-income 
housing  construction  and  a  small  sup- 
port for  police  training  funds. 

In  view  of  the  great  damage  brought 
to  Panama  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion. I  think  this  is  the  least  we  could 
do.  and  it  certainly  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  those  of  us  29  Members  who 
went  to  Panama  earlier  last  month  at 
the  request  of  the  Speaker. 

Later  on  in  this  session  we  are  going 
to  be  called  on  to  handle  a  much 
larger  Panamanian  aid  bill  which  we 
will  have  to  re\iew  very  carefully. 
However,  we  are  now  considering  a  res- 
olution which  incorporates  several 
matters. 

I  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sadness  over  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  conveying  our 
condolences  to  their  families.  I  cer- 
tainly also  support  an  early  return  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however.  I  take  great 
exception  to  that  provision  of  the  res- 
olution which  gratuitously  commends 
President  Bush  for  ordering  the  inva- 
sion of  Panama,  an  independent  and 
sovereign  nation,  an  action  which,  in 
my  view,  does  violate  international  law 
and  which  has  been  condemned  by  20 
of  21  Latin  American  countries. 
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The  pretext  which  President  Bush 

used  to  go  to  war  with  Panama  was 

indeed  stretched.  I  find  it  regrettable 

that  the  President  in  the  latter  part  of 
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the  20lh  century,  in  1989  and  1990. 
found  it  necessary  to  re.sort  to  the  use 
of  gunboat  diplomacy,  a  policy  long 
before  discredited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  House 
was  to  consider  a  resolution  which 
would  have  appropriately  expressed 
our  sadness  over  the  deaths  of  our 
servicemen  in  Panama,  condolences  to 
their  families,  without  heaping  praise 
on  the  President.  I  would  have  voted 
for  that  resolution.  But  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as 
well. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker.  1 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time.  44  min- 
utes, to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
would  like  to  reply  briefly  to  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  other  speak- 
ers. I  heard  the  phrase  how  wrong  it 
is  to  invade  a  sovereign  nation." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  technical  or 
legal  definition  of  a  .sovereign  nation 
is.  but  if  it  is  a  country  where  a  tyrant 
is  running  things  and  dignity  battal- 
ions and  armed  to  the  teeth  paramili- 
tary groups  of  thugs  are  roaming  the 
streets  shooting  at  will,  and  who  shot 
and  killed  an  unarmed  marine,  who 
pistol  whipped  another  marine  officer 
and  threatened  his  wife  with  sexual 
abuse,  if  they  declare  war  on  the 
United  States,  their  puppet  parlia- 
ment and  their  thug  of  a  dictator.  I 
have  difficulty  looking  at  that  as  a 
sovereign  state. 

When  they  have  a  democratic  elec- 
tion on  May  7  and  it  is  nullified  by  the 
dictator,  and  when  the  vice  president 
who  was  elected  in  one  of  the  most 
internationally  observed  elections  in 
this  hemisphere  by  3  to  1  is  beaten 
bloody  by  the  dignity  battalions  on 
the  streets  of  Panama  City,  it  seems  to 
me  something  ought  to  be  done,  unle.ss 
you  are  totally  impotent. 

One  phrase  we  heard  down  there 
from  the  acting  director  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission.  Mr.  Man 
fredo,  from  the  Papal  Annuncio  and 
others,  this  was  not  an  invasion,  it  was 
1  liberation.  And  if  you  cannot  distin- 
guish between  force  for  subjugation 
and  force  for  liberation,  then  I  sup- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  you. 

The  canal  was  under  threat.  We 
have  a  treaty  that  gives  us  the  right  to 
protect  our  national  interests  in  the 
canal.  The  director  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission said  workers  were  quitting 
their  jobs  because  their  license  plates 
were  being  revoked,  their  automobiles 
were  confiscated,  and  they  could  not 
?et  to  work. 

There  is  a  way  to  shut  the  canal 
down  without  bombing  it  or  causing  a 
landslide.  It  was  harassment  of  the 
employees  that  was  going  on.  That 
was  one  legal  basis. 

Article  51.  section  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter   and   article   21    of   the   OAS 
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Charter  grant  the  right  of  self-defense 
to  a  country.  When  that  is  involved, 
lives  are  at  stake.  Our  lives  were  at 
stake,  lives  of  American  citizens, 
35.000  American  citizens  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Now.  we  tried  negotiation.  We  tried 
diplomacy.  Nothing  worked.  Nothing 
worked.  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  the 
people  of  Pamana  count  on  anything, 
they  were  jubilant  at  the  liberation 
that  our  government  gave  them. 

I  regret  that  this  resolution,  while  it 
has  the  right  words,  it  does  not  have 
them  in  the  right  place.  We  commend 
the  President  for  getting  our  troops 
out.  We  ought  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  sending  them  down  there. 

We  sort  of  do  that  in  the  first  para- 
graph, and,  as  long  as  the  words  are 
there.  I  will  accept  that.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  find  it  in  our  political 
hearts  to  commend  the  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  violate  partisan- 
ship around  here. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want 
to  ask  two  quick  questions:  one  is,  is 
the  gentleman  suggesting  that  this 
Nation  has  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  wishes  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  another  nation.  No 
1?  is  that  right' 

Mr.  HYDE.  No:  I  am  saying  that  I 
have  difficulty  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  concept  of  sovereignty  when  a 
country  is  lawless  and  when  a  country 
violates  the  democratic  procedure  rec- 
ognized, but  nullifying  a  fair  and  free 
election,  which  is  what  Mr.  Noriega 
did. 

Mr  SAVAGE.  When  that  happens, 
does  the  gentleman  suggest  that  wher- 
ever that  happens  in  the  world  this 
Nation  then  is  justified  in  invading 
that  nation  militarily? 

Mr  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no.  Just 
where  there  is  a  Panama  Canal.  I 
would  give  that  great  weight,  great 
weight.  If  there  is  a  Panama  Canal 
where  half  our  imports  and  exports 
pass  through.  I  would  suggest  the 
whole  world  has  an  interest  in  protect- 
ing that  canal. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Is  it  not  true  the  only 
time  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  has 
been  interfered  with,  it  was  interfered 
with  by  this  Nation  and  not  bv 
Panama? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh.  it  would  be  too  late, 
.sir. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Is  that  not  true,  what 
I  just  asked  the  gentleman?  Historical- 
ly, the  only  time  traffic  in  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  interfered  with  was  by 
this  Nation,  not  Panama? 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Savage]  certainly  has  heard 
of  preventive  medicine. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe 
we  are  the  ones  that  need  to  use  the 


medicine  on  ourselves.  We  are  the 
ones  that  interfered  with  traffic  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  not  Panama. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  he  is  so  protective  of  the 
dictator  Manuel  Noriega? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
protective  of  the  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions and  the  rights  of  all  people,  no 
matter  how  weak,  no  matter  what 
color,  no  matter  how  underdeveloped. 
I  believe  that  all  people  under  God  are 
equal.  All  nations  likewise. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  go  to  Panama  he  would 
find  out  how  the  people  think.  They 
welcomed  us.  They  would  even  wel- 
come him. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  hate  to 
interrupt  this  dialog,  this  lively  dialog, 
we  have  going  here.  Let  me  do  that  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privileged  to  join 
a  number  of  colleagues  in  the  congres- 
sional delegation  led  by  our  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  to  Panama  last 
month.  We  did  meet  with  Panama- 
nians from  all  walks  of  life.  We  met 
with  people  both  high  and  low,  people 
who  expressed  their  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  us  as  Americans  for  the  ac- 
tions that  we  had  taken. 

I,  too,  recall  the  words  of  one  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  Panama  with 
whom  we  met  who  said,  yes.  indeed, 
that  he  and  his  countrymen  regarded 
us  as  liberators  and  not  as  invaders. 

I  think  this  resolution  before  us 
today,  and  we  can  quibble  about 
whether  or  not  it  gives  the  President 
enough  credit  or  it  doesn't,  I  think  it  is 
about  right.  I  for  one  think  that  he 
did  the  right  thing. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  this  res- 
olution represents  an  effort  to  convey 
the  gratitude  that  we  as  a  delegation 
heard  from  the  Panamanian  people 
and  an  effort  to  convey  that  gratitude 
to  American  families  who  lost  their 
loved  ones,  to  our  American  military 
personnel  who  were  willing  to  risk 
their  lives,  for  an  American  President, 
and  I  think  for  a  Congress,  both  of 
whom  were  willing  to  take  some  risks 
including  political  risks,  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  and  some  Americans 
regret  the  use  of  force  in  this  interven- 
tion. Let  me  just  say  we  did  not  use 
force  in  the  beginning.  We  used.  I 
think,  reasonable  economic  pressure  to 
try  to  bring  about  change.  We  used 
reasonable  diplomatic  pressure  to  try 
to  bring  about  change. 

Finally,  when  literally  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  men  and  women  and 
their   families  in   Panama  was   being 


threatened,  we  took  the  overt  action 
we  did  on  December  20. 

Let  me  further  add  there  are  .some 
in  Panama  who  would  now  like  to  see 
us  provide  for  them  an  enormous  aid 
package,  almost  a  mini-Marshall  plan. 
The  administration.  I  think,  has  pro- 
vided a  very  generous  plan,  maybe  not 
up  to  the  expectations  of  some  in 
Panama.  It  is  not  a  bad  proposal.  I 
think  it  has  merit.  I  believe  we  will 
want  to  work  our  will  on  that  plan 
here  in  Congress.  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  help  put  Panama  back  on 
their  feet,  and  we  intend  to  meet  that 
obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  in  the  Congress  also  look  for- 
ward to  the  Panamanian  Government 
taking  some  steps  to  address  a  major 
concern  to  us,  and  that  concern  is  the 
elimination  of  money  laundering  of 
drug  money  in  that  country.  There  are 
some  steps  that  they  already  have 
taken.  There  is  more  that  they  need  to 
do.  In  the  months  ahead,  between  now 
and  the  time  that  we  take  up  the 
larger  aid  package  for  Panama,  we  in 
this  body  will  be  looking  carefully  to 
the  Panamanian  Government  to  see 
what  further  steps  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. They  are  very  well  thought 
out.  I  agree  totally  with  his  presenta- 
tion and  his  conclusions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Carper].  It  is  very  persua- 
sive. I  trust  that  Members  will  support 
this  resolution. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  262. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  consume. 

I  just  want  to  end  this  very  interest- 
ing debate  with  this  point:  It  is  patent- 
ly ludicrous  to  think  that  any  nation 
has  the  sacred  right  to  invade  another, 
independent  nation,  because  we  don't 
like  its  leader,  or  the  actions  of  its  gov- 
ernment. 
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I  wonder  how  we  would  feel  if  the 
Soviets  said  that  they  were  going  to 
take  over  neighboring  Finland,  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  way  the 
government  runs,  or  they're  disturbed 
that  a  Russian  has  been  killed  while 


walking  down  one  of  the  streets  of  a 
Finnish  city. 

I  used  that  example  the  other  day 
when  someone  said  an  American  sol- 
dier was  killed  in  Panama.  Yes,  he  was 
tragically  killed,  but  if  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen is  mugged  in  New  York  City, 
would  the  Canadians  then  be  justified 
in  sending  into  the  United  States  a 
26.000  person  army? 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  resolution. 
Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
the  House  which  proposes  to  authorize  emer- 
gency aid  to  Panama. 

I  fully  support  the  re-integralion  of  Panama 
into  the  global  community  of  nations,  following 
President  Bush's  ill-advised  Operation  Just 
Cause,  the  military  action  against  that  nation, 
and  I  do  support  the  concept  of  providing  gen- 
uine humanitarian  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Panama. 

I  question  in  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
method  we  have  arrived  at  to  fund  these  ex- 
penditures. House  Concurrent  Resolution  262 
would  transfer  funds  from  accounts  containing 
monies  appropnated  for  economic  and  devel- 
opment assistance  to  African  countnes.  These 
nations  are  already  underserved.  in  both  ab- 
solute and  relative  terms,  by  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  The  diversion  of  $30  million,  meas- 
ured against  a  base  which  has,  since  1984, 
declined  in  both  real  dollars  and  as  a  percent- 
age of  our  overall  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
represents  a  significant  loss  of  non-military, 
non-food  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committees  with  junsdiction  over 
this  matter  have  pledged  to  restore  these 
funds.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  how; 
ever,  that  there  may  have  been  several  other 
choices  in  this  matter,  and  I  would  hope  that 
in  revisiting  the  issue,  those  with  jurisdiction 
would  be  mindful  of  the  tremendous  cuts  that 
Afncan  nations  have  already  absorbed.  We 
can.  and  should,  elevate  assistance  levels  to 
a  level  more  commensurate  with  our  national 
interests  in  the  region 

In  addition,  this  deduction  further  skews  the 
proportional  relationship  between  economic 
amd  military  assistance:  globally  that  propor- 
tion is  already  dangerously  tilted  toward  the 
military  side  of  the  equation.  We  have  for  sev- 
eral years  debated  with  successive  adminis- 
trations the  question  of  military  vs  economic 
aid.  and  have  repeatedly  restructured  the  pro- 
posals sent  to  us  by  the  Executive  to  reflect  a 
more  humane  set  of  priorities.  I  obiect.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  this  ad-hoc  means  of  restacking 
the  deck  Our  long-term  national  interests  are 
injured  by  the  perception  that  the  United 
States  IS  not  a  reliable  partner  in  develop- 
ment: we  foster  the  impression  that,  in  order 
to  establish  a  bilateral  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  a  nation  must  host  a  military 
base  or  shelter  an  insurgency.  We  will  one 
day  regret  that  image— the  demographics  of 
underdeveloped  nations  have  superceded  the 
utility  of  foreign  extensions  of  our  military 
might. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  we  must  note  that 
some  of  this  aid  would  be  targeted  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  assistance  to  African  na- 
tions, and  It  IS  truly  needed  In  most  cases, 
countries  south  of  the  Sahara  remit  more  to 


the  United  States  and  international  lending  in- 
stitutions in  debt  repayment  than  they  receive 
in  export  income  and  foreign  aid  Our  redirec- 
tion of  resources  only  exacerbates  that  situa- 
tion We  will  pay  a  global  pnce  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Panama,  and  this  aspect  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  262  will  be  implement- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  sub-Saha- 
ran Afnca.  our  lending  institutions  and  taxpay- 
ers 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  American  soldiers 
who  lost  their  lives  or  were  wounded  m  the 
recent  operation  in  Panama,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  profound  condolences  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  op- 
eration. 

As  of  January  22.  1990,  four  soldiers  based 
in  Fort  Ord.  CA  had  died  in  Panama  since  the 
deployment  of  December  20  I  want  to  pay 
highest  tnbute  to  those  soldiers  today  CWO 
Andrew  P  Porter,  Sgt  William  D  Gibbs,  Pfc 
Anthony  J  Pettignano.  and  Sp  Douglas  J. 
Duff  We  are  all  very  proud  of  these  young 
men  and  their  contributions  to  the  operation  in 
Panama  We  remember  their  families,  too, 
who  have  endured  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones 
in  the  service  of  the  Nation.  These  soldiers 
and  their  families  have  our  lasting  and  deep- 
est appreciation 

I  also  want  to  honor  our  countrymen  wound- 
ed in  Panama  From  Fort  Ord  27  soldiers 
were  injured  before  January  22  They,  too,  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  their  tre- 
mendous courage  Today  we  join  their  families 
in  expressing  our  highest  commendations  arvj 
pride  in  their  services  in  Panama 

Mr  COUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
strong  support  of  measures  before  us  today  to 
commend  the  actions  of  United  States  per- 
sonnel in  the  Panama  operation  and  to  re- 
store normalcy  to  the  Panamanian  economy 
and  United  States-Panamanian  trade  relations, 
Mr  Speaker,  as  the  vice  chairman  of  both 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  and  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  funding  issues  relative  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  situation  m  Panama  These  con- 
cerns were  heightened  all  the  more  when  I 
traveled  to  Panama  in  May  as  a  member  of 
the  congressional  delegation  appointed  by  the 
President  to  observe  the  elections  there  They 
were  further  intensified  when  United  States 
service  personnel  and  their  dependents  were 
threatened  and  assaulted— and  in  one  case- 
killed  by  members  of  the  now-defunct  Panama 
Defense  Forces 

Accordingly,  I  was  extremely  supportive  of 
President  Bush's  decision  to  send  United 
States  forces  into  action  in  Panama  We  all 
know  that  no  President  sends  our  Nation's 
military  personnel  into  harm's  way  without 
great  regard  for  the  risks  to  which  those  men 
and  women  will  be  subjected  The  use  of  mili- 
tary force  must  always  be  a  cause  of  last 
resort,  after  all  other  possible  efforts  have 
failed  In  the  case  at  hand,  i  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  President  pursued  all  other 
mean  at  his  disposal  m  his  efforts  to  bring 
about    an    end    to    the    Noriega    dictatorship 
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through  nonmilitary  means    His  actions  were 
under  the  circumstances,  fully  justified 

When  It  became  clear  that  military  force 
was  required,  U  S  forces  rose  to  the  occa 
sion.  performing  with  great  distinction  Oper- 
ation Just  Cause  was  a  tremendous  success 
The  resolution  before  us  today  properly  ex- 
presses the  great  appreciation  of  the  Con 
gress  and  of  the  American  people  for  the  ac 
tions  undertaken  by  our  servicemen  and 
women,  it  also  expresses  our  deepest  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  the  23  servicemen 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  m  carrying 
out  this  critical  mission 

in  addition,  we  will  today  be  pursuing  legis 
lation  to  restore  some  normalcy  to  the  Pana 
manian  economy  This  will  be  done  through 
the  lifting  of  trade  and  other  sanctions  im 
posed  dunng  the  Noriega  dictatorship  and 
through  the  authonzation  of  assistance  to 
meet,  in  particular,  Panama  s  most  immediate 
humanitarian  needs.  These  needs  are  great 
and  the  legislation  before  us  merits  our  strong 
support 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  |oin  me  m  ex- 
tending their  fullest  possible  support  and  very 
best  wishes  to  the  Panamanam  people  as 
they  stnve  to  institutionalize  democracy  and  to 
address  their  pressing  economic  require- 
ments 

Mrs  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  later  today 
the  House  will  be  considering  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262  to  commend  our  military 
forces  for  their  action  in  Panama  These  brave 
men  and  women  deserve  our  thanks  tor  a  job 
well  done.  Because  of  them,  the  drug  running 
and  dictatorial  rule  of  Manuel  Noriega  are 
over  Our  forces  moved  swiftly  to  restore  de- 
mocracy, ensure  the  safety  of  the  canal,  and 
close  a  major  drug  route  to  the  United  States 
As  successful  as  the  mission  turned  out  to 
be.  It  was  not  without  its  costs  Tfiose  costs 
had  special  significance  for  one  family  m  the 
Fourth  Congressional  Distnci  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  December  20 
Marine  Cpl  Garreth  C  Isaak.  of  Greenville 
SC.  joined  other  United  States  soldiers  taking 
oart  in  the  conflict  in  Panama  Sadly.  Corporal 
Isaak  was  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  op- 
eration 

I  want  to  again  express  my  sympathy  to 
Corporal  Isaaks  family  and  friends  His  loss 
will  be  felt  deeply  Their  hurt  cannot  easily  be 
soothed.  But,  hopefuly,  they  can  take  solace 
that  their  son,  their  friend,  truly  gave  his  life  m 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 

Gary  fought  for  the  values  that  we  as  Amer 
icans  hold  near  and  dear  He  fought  to  enc 
the  reign  of  a  dictator  He  fought  to  disrupt 
the  flow  of  drugs  that  are  besieging  this  coun- 
try He  gave  his  life  in  Panama  to  save  lives  at 
home  In  the  finest  Manne  Corps  tradition. 
Gary  Isaak  put  his  duty  to  his  country  first 

Today,  we  in  Congress  will  honor  the 
memory  of  Corporal  Isaak,  and  all  the  others 
who  fought  and  died  in  Panama  Their  mission 
was  a  success  They  deserve  this  commenda- 
tion I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
Dorting  this  resolution 

Mr  BILIRAKIS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
eagues  today  in  commending  the  service  of 
U  S  troops  in  Panama  during  Operation  Just 
Cause 
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As  we  all  know  this  operation,  launched 
last  December  20  was  successful  in  bnnging 
to  justice  in  the  United  States  Gen  Manuel 
Antonio  Nonega.  wanted  in  this  country  for 
narcotics  trafficking  on  a  vast  scale  The 
speedy  completion  of  this  objective  in  itself  is 
worthy  of  our  praise  and  gratitude 

However,  more— much  more,  m  fact— was 
at  stake  dunng  this  operation  Indeed,  during 
those  early  morning  hours  of  last  December 
20.  elements  of  ou'  Armed  Forces  acted  to  do 
nothing  less  than  restore  democratic  govern- 
ment to  Panama  and  its  thousands  of  op- 
pressed people 

That  this  was  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
professionalism— even  at  the  sacrifice  of  23 
soldiers  lives— IS  worthy  not  only  of  our  praise 
and  gratitute.  but  of  our  respect  and  honor,  as 
well 

Furthermore.  Mr  Speaker,  it  should  not  go 
without  being  said  that  President  Bush,  the 
commander  m  chief  of  these  troops  and  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  democratic  nation  on 
Earth,  deserves  our  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration, as  well,  for  having  the  courage  to 
make  the  difficult  decision  to  initiate  this 
action 

While  we  and  the  Nation  express  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  families  and  fnends 
of  those  killed  during  Operation  Just  Cause, 
we  nevertheless  understand  that  tofs  was  a 
necessary  action— one  forced  upon  us  by  the 
repeated  rejection  by  General  Noriega  of  a 
negotiated  solution,  whether  through  US  au- 
thorities or  those  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

In  fact.  General  Noriegas  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  with  the  United  States  and  har- 
assment of  U  S  nationals  in  Panama— to  the 
point  of  the  murder  of  a  U  S  officer  and  the 
beating  of  another— precluded  any  course  but 
military  action 

The  success  of  this  operation  must  be  as- 
sessed not  only  from  our  point  of  view,  of 
course,  but  of  Panamas,  as  well.  The  grati- 
tude of  the  legitimately  elected  leader  of  that 
nation.  Ennque  Endara.  and  the  ovenwhelming 
support  of  the  people  of  Panama  testify  to  this 
success  as  much  as  the  cheers  of  U  S  citi- 
zens 

In  the  days  to  come,  as  the  cheers  fade 
and  the  troops  come  home  to  their  deserved 
welcome,  we  as  a  Nation  must  ensure  that  the 
lamp  of  democracy,  relit  through  the  sacnfice 
of  both  Panamanian  and  American  lives,  re- 
mains a  bright  beacon  in  Central  Amenca. 

Mr,  BLILEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  and  champion 
the  valiant  efforts  of  the  United  States  service- 
men and  women  who  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  democracy  and  an  outstanding 
level  of  expertise  in  Panama.  These  men  and 
women  gave  heroically  when  this  country 
asked  them  to  give.  23  even  gave  their  lives 
in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  freedom 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  respon- 
sibility in  Panama  that  is  threefold,  to  protect 
the  neutrality  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  to 
assist  m  the  restoration  of  democracy  Most 
importantly,  however,  was  the  United  States 
responsibility  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  almost 
50,000  Amencan  citizens  in  Panama.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been  critical  that  the 
United  States  presen/e  a  close  and  positive 
relationship    with    the    Panamanian    Govern- 
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ment  Yet  since  the  signing  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  in  the  late  1970  s.  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  Panama  had  been 
an  era  of  the  past. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  Panamanian 
people  have  been  forced  to  succumb  to  a  dic- 
tator who.  through  drug  trafficking,  has 
amassed  and  hoarded  millions  of  dollars  while 
his  country  tumbled  into  chaos  The  lawless- 
ness of  the  Nonega  regime  threatened  the 
neutrality  and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  zone  that  surrounds  it  and  the  lives  of  the 
thousands  of  Amencans  employed  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission 

Operation  Just  Cause  brought  the  end  of 
the  Nonega  regime,  the  arrest  of  an  interna- 
tional criminal  and  the  restoration  of  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government   In  the  course  of 
that  action,  many  of  our  fnends  and  families 
met  the  challenge  and   some   had  to   make 
great  sacnfices   If  it  were  not  for  those  brave 
men  and  women  in  Panama  who  defended 
democracy,  an  international  criminal  would  still 
be  trafficking  drugs.  And  the  question  of  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  remain 
unanswered.  The  families  of  those  23  brave 
men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  bnng  democ- 
racy to  Panama  should  be  proud.  The  Amen- 
can servicemen  and  women  in  Panama  exhib- 
ited a  level  of  professionalism  for  which  they 
should  also  be  proud    The  American  people 
owe  a  mighty  debt  to  these  men  and  women 
for  the  sacrifices  they  made  to  protect  democ- 
racy   and    restore    a    legal    government    to 
Panama  that  does  not  rely  on  the  profits  of 
drugs  to  maintain  its  economy    Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  offer  my  most  sincere  condolences  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  those  23   heroic 
men  who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom  and  I 
congratulate  the  expertise  and  valor  demon- 
strated by  our  armed  forces.   The  Amencan 
people  should  be  proud  of  the  superior  caliber 
of  men  and  women  we  have  defending  the 
freedoms  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  the  House 
suspended  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent   resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to    the    vote    on    the    ground    that    a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum   is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  389,  nays 
26,  answered  -presenf  2.  not  voting 
14.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  12] 


.Ark'Tman 

.Akaka 

.Alcxandfr 

.Aiidirsnn 

Andrrw.s 

Annuir/io 

Am  hi)ii\ 

Applinaic 


YEAS    389 

Arc  tier 

Armi-v 

A.spin 

Alkin- 

Baker 

BallcfiKer 

Barnard 

BartleU 


I'ld 


1  MO  . 


Barton 

Batoman 

Btnnell 

BrniU-.v 

Birculpr 

Bcrman 

Brvili 

Bilbra\ 


Bihrakis 

Blili,\ 

Bot'hliTl 

BOKIJ.S 

Pniiior 

Borski 

Biisco 

Hinicliir 

Box*  T 

Brrnnan 

EJrook.- 

BrnomfK 

BroMdrr 

Brovkn  '  C'A 

Brown  'CO' 

Briirr 

Bryani 

Biirc  hniT 

Biinnint! 

Burton 

Bii.'ilainanli 

B.vron 

(nllatian 

Canipbi  II  'CA 

Campbell  CO 

I'arrlin 

Carper 

t'arr 

C"handler 

Chapman 

Ciarke 

Cli  nienl 

C  linger 

Coble 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Combes) 

Condn 

Conle 

Cooper 

Coslello 

I'oiiUhlin 

Courier 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craip 

Crane 

Uannemeser 

liarden 

Da\  IS 

de  la  Cjarza 

Del.a> 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Diekin.son 

Dicks 

DinKell 

Dixoii 

Donnelly 

Dorian  iNDi 

Dornan  iCAi 

Douglas 

Doviney 

Oreier 

DiiiK  an 

Durbin 

Dft  \  er 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  'OK 

Emerson 

Enpel 

Enslisli 

Erdreirh 

Espy 

E\  arts 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

FoRliPtta 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

jalletilv 

r>alio 

3aydos 

Liejden.son 

3eka.s 

3epliardt 

LJeren 

3ibbons 
:>illmoi 
Tilman 


Umtjricli 

CJlickman 

Cioodlm^.' 

CJordon 

Cios.s 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gram 

Gra\ 

Cireen 

Giianni 

Ciunderson 

Hall  .OH) 

Hall  (TXi 

Hamiilon 


McCurd,\ 

MeDade 

tuIcDiTmoll 

IVlcEwen 

McOrath 

McHuKli 

IVIcJWilIaiKNCi 

MeMilleii  iMDi 

McNully 

Mi'ycrs 

Mithel 

Miller  (OHi 

Miller  iWAi 

Miiiela 

Moakley 


Hamnier.srhmidt   Mollohan 


Hanecjc  k 

Hansi  n 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  >I.A' 

Hefley 

HefniT 

Henry 

Fiercer 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoat-'land 

Hochbrtieekner 

Hollow  as 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hiickaby 

Hufzhes 

Hunter 

Hiitlo 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jani*'s 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCT' 

Johnson  (SI3' 

.lohnston 

Jon«-s  1 GA  > 

Jones  iNC) 

Joniz 

Kaniorski 

Kapiur 

Ka.'^ich 

Kennedy 

Kenni-lly 

Kildi-e 

Koibe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Ky! 

1-aFalce 

Lanomarsino 

Lanca-sti'r 

Lantos 

I^UKhliii 

Leach  >IA' 

Lehman  iCA  i 

Lehman  iKLi 

Lent 

Levin  I  Mil 

Ixnine  iCA  ' 

Lewis  iFL' 

Linhttoot 

Lipinski 

LiMng.slon 

Lloyd 

Long 

Low  ery  <  CA 

Ijowey  I  NY  ' 

Luken  Thoma-s 

Liikens.  Donald 

Machllev 

Madisan 

Manion 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  >  ILi 

Martin  iNYi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroiili's 

Mazy.oli 

McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
MiCrcry 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrlla 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morri.son  i  WA  i 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Muriha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Ni-al  iMA' 

Neal  (NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Otaerslar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  I UT I 

Oxicy 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panel  la 

Parker 

Parri.s 

Pa.shayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  i  VA 

Pea.se 

Pelcsi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickell 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pur.sell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rayenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilier 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Roe 

Ropers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  L.-htinen 

Rose 

Rostenkow.ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  <CTi 

Rowland  iGAi 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangme-i.sler 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

.Scheuer 

Schid 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sehuize 

Schumer 


.Sen■^enbn  iiniT 

.Sliarp 

.Shaw 

Shays 

.Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

.Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter  I  NY  1 

Slaughter  iVAi 

Smith  iFL) 

Smith  <IAi 

Smitli  <NEi 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  (TXi 

Smith  iVT) 

Smith.  Denny 

lORi 
Smith.  Robert 

(NHi 
Smith.  Robert 

lOR) 
Siiowe 


Bates 

Beilen.son 

Clay 

Collins 

Conyers 

C'rockett 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dymally 


Solomon 

Spi-nce 

Spral  I 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Slangelaiid 

Stark 

Stearns 

Ster.holm 

Slump 

Siindqili.st 

Swilt 

Synar 

Tall  on 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Ta\  lor 

Thomas  iCA  i 

Thoma-s  lOAi 

Thomas  iWYi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Udall 

ITnsoeld 

NAYS-26 

Edw  ardb  i  CA  < 

Flake 

Gonzalez 

Hayes  (ILi 

Kastenmeier 

Kleczka 

U'Wis  iGAi 
Mlume 
Miller  'CAi 


Uplon 

ValenI  me 

Vaiider  Jagi 

V'ento 

Vis<  loskv 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washinglon 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whilten 

Wilson 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

yatron 

Young  lAK 

Young 'FLi 


Owcn.^  '  NY 

Payne iNJ 

Roybai 

Savage 

Stokes 

lowris 

Wei.s,s 

Yates 


ANSWERED    PRESENT' 
Studds  Williams 


NOT  VOTING- 14 


AuCoin 

Early 
Flippo 
Ford  <MI) 
Ford  'TN' 


Harris 
Hawkins 
Ho.ier 
Leath  .TXi 
l>-w  IS  .  CA  I 

□  1451 


Obe\ 
Rangel 
Solar/ 
Walkin.s 


Mrs.  UNSOELD  and  Messrs.  GUN 
DERSON.  SKAGGS.  STARK. 

INHOFE.  and  MOODY  changed  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
262.  I  unfortunately  did  not  hear  the 
buzzer  and.  therefore,  tiid  not  respond 
and  did  not  vole. 

Had   I   been  present.   1   would   have 
voted  aye. 


l:  1450 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE-RE 
LATINO     TO     THE     INTEGRITY 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a   privileged    resolution   (H.   Res.    330) 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  330 
Wherea-s  the  gentleman  from  Ulinoi.s.  Mr. 
Savage,  addressed  the  Hou.se  on  Februar.v  1. 
1990.  in  the  period  known  a.s  Special  Orders: 
Whereas  certain  of  hi.s  remarkb  did  not 
appear  in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  1    1990: 

Wherea-s  numerous  other  examples  of  de- 
lelion.s  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  re 
marks  aclually  uttered  on  the  floor  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  press: 

Whereas  these  omissions  seriously  threat- 
en the  integrity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  report  to  the  Hou.se  as  soon 
as  practicable  its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect 10  deletions  from  the  Congressional 
Record  pursuant  to  permi.ssion  granted  by 
the  House  to  revise  and  extend  remarks,  in 
light  of  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  clause 
9.  Rule  I  which  directs  the  Speaker  to  im- 
plement a  system  of  complete  and  unedited 
audio  and  visual  broadcasting  and  recording 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  Chair  will  rule  that 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
constitutes  a  question  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  under  rule  IX  since  it  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  a  gener- 
ic way.  The  Chair  would  note  that  the 
remarks  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
were  removed  from  the  Record  pursu- 
ant to  permission  of  the  House  to 
revise  and  extend  and  consistent  with 
precedent  and  the  Parliamentarian's 
suggestion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Chair  has  just  noted,  the  particular  re- 
marks that  were  removed  from  the 
Congressional  Record  that  this  reso- 
lution refers  to  were,  in  fact,  done  at 
the  request  of  the  Parliamentarians. 
Nevertheless.  I  think  we  have  an  issue 
before  Members  which  is,  clearly,  one 
that  has  to  be  addressed  at  some  point 
by  this  body. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where  re- 
marks were  made  that  were  unparlia- 
mentary in  nature  and  where  there 
are  real  questions  about  whether  or 
not  they  should  have  been  said  on  the 
floor.  In  this  gentleman's  opinion, 
they  should  not  have  been. 

However,  the  question  before  Mem- 
bers is  this:  We  now  have  two  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  of  them  is  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
other  is  on  videotape  for  all  Members 
to  see.  One  record  is.  in  fact,  the  accu- 
rate presentation  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  is  a  record  of  what  we  wish  we 
would  have  said,  if  only  we  had  said  it 
right.  The  problem  is  that  those  two 
do  not  match. 
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It  is  this  gentleman's  contention 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  printed  record 
which  reflects  what  the  actual  pro 
ceedings  of  the  House  said  and  did 
during  any  legislative  day.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  words  that  were  uttered  were,  in 
fact,  words  that  are  subslantiallv 
changed  when  a  person  removes  the 
offending  language.  In  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  rather  than  having  a 
situation  where  we  substantially 
change  the  speech,  what  a  person 
should  have  said  is  a  situation  where 
the  Chair,  in  noting  offensive  speech, 
orders  the  Member  to  order,  rather 
than  have  a  situation  where  later  on. 
offensive  words  are  removed. 

I  think  that  we  are  now  in  a  position 
where  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  of  electronic  media,  has 
become  a  bully  pulpit  for  all  Members. 
All  435  Members  elected  to  this  body 
have  an  ability  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
speak  to  the  country.  Today,  the  only 
penalty  that  exists  if  a  Member  who 
does  something  which  is  just  outra- 
geous, is  that  someone  will  come  along 
and  suggest  we  remove  the  word  from 
the  Congressional  Record.  For  most 
Members,  as  politicians,  our  reaction 
to  that  is  -So  what?"  It  has  alreadv 
had  its  impact.  In  this  case,  the  words 
that  were  offensive,  in  fact,  got  report- 
ed in  every  newspaper,  or  in  many 
newspapers  across  the  country.  The 
purpose  was  achieved.  Yet.  they  do 
not  appear  at  any  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

All  this  resolution  is  attempting  to 
do  is  have  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  focus  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  two  different  Congressional 
Records  in  existence,  and  try  to  come 
to  some  resolution  as  to  how  we  match 
those  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  body. 

I  would  ask  the  adoption  of  the  reso 
'ution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  very  articulate  m  pointing  out 
that  in  the  case  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage] 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  1.  which  were 
widely  reported  in  the  press  around 
the  country,  did  not  appear  in  the  offi- 
cial transcript  of  proceedings  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  next  day. 

When  a  controversial  statement  is 
uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
becomes  a  part  of  the  House,  whether 
the  person  who  made  that  mistake 
wants  it  a  part  of  that  Record  or  not. 
The  time  has  come,  given  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  contemporaneous  video 
record  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Hou.se,  that  we  addre.ss  the  problem  of 


the    accuracy    of    the    Congressional 
Record  in  a  meaningful  way. 

This  re.solution  stt.s  the  wheels  in 
motion  by  having  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration  do  just  that. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern,  and  place  it  on  the  record 
that  whomever  happens  to  be  occupy- 
ing the  chair  at  the  time  of  the  offen- 
sive words  are  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
duty  under  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
rail  the  Member  to  order  who  has  ut- 
tered these  offensive  words,  and  to 
have  a  ruling  on  whether  the  words 
are.  indeed,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House  in  parliamentary  procedure 
in  the  precedents  of  the  House. 
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It  should   not    happen    that    in   the 


dead  of  night  offensive  words  get  x-ed 
out  ot  the  Record  or.  as  it  happens, 
that  another  Member  should  have  to 
.lump  up  and  demand  that  the  speak- 
ers words  be  taken  down  for  a  formal 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  rules  place 
that  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  Member 
who  happens  to  be  occupying  the 
Chair. 

I  have  read  the  allegedly  unparlia- 
mentary words  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Savage],  and  I 
agree  with  the  Parliamentarian  and 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  at  least  insofar  as  they  relat- 
ed to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROEDER]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank],  they 
were  unparliamentary  and  should 
have  been  striken  from  the  Record. 

But  there  are  procedures  contained 
m  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  allow  that  to  be  done 
and  set  a  precedent  as  to  what  type  of 
debate  is  in  order  and  what  t.vpe  of 
debate  is  not  in  order.  It  is  one  of  the 
dutie.s  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  those 
rules. 

So.  Mr.  Sp  'cr.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  giving  me 
this  time,  and  I  hope  this  sets  the 
House  on  the  road  to  having  a  more 
accurate  Record,  as  well  as  reminding 
whoever  happens  to  be  occupying  the 
chair  that  one  of  the  duties  is  to  make 
sure  that  unparliamentary  language  is 
not  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  be- 
cause it  does  seem  to  me  that  that  is 
one  of  the  crucial  issues  here,  that  the 
Chair  has  tremendous  power,  and  I  for 
one  never  minimize  the  tremendous 
power  the  Chair  wields  over  this  body. 
The  Chair  also  has  responsibilities, 
and  one  of  those  responsibilities  is  to 
maintain  the  decorum  of  the  House. 
In  this  particular  instance  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  Chair  to  have 
instructed  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  he  was  out  of  order  at  the  point 
that  the  out-of-order  remarks  took 
place. 


Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  there  is 
any  hypocrisy  involved  in  any  Member 
who  has  ever  asked  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  gentleman's  motion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  do 
not  ask  for  permission  to  revise  and 
extend. 
Mr.  DURBIN.  God  bless  vou. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  because  I  believe 
my  remarks  should  remain  in  the 
Record  the  way  they  were  spoken  on 
the  floor.  I  would  wish  that  other 
Members  would  follow  the  same  proce- 
dure. I  realize  that  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  right  now  that  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  typically  done,  and  many 
Members  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  The  gentleman  sees 
no  inconsistency  in  Members  rising  for 
1  minute  and  asking  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
yet  supporting  the  gentleman  in  his 
motion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  gentleman  per- 
sonally does  not  do  that.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  will  listen  to  this 
gentleman  when  I  get  up  for  1  minute 
speeches.  I  always  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  revise  and 
extend. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  other  Members  who  wish  to 
speak,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays 
30,  answered  "present  "  16,  not  voting 
12,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  13] 
YEAS-373 


.Akak.T 
.Alc.xandrr 
.Anderson 
.Andrews 


Arinunzjo 
Anlhony 
Appjpnatc 
Archer 


Armey 
A.spin 
Baker 
Bailer, Ber 


Barnard 

Ban  let  I 

Barli>ii 

Baleman 

Raii-N 

Beilenson 

B.niictt 

Benlley 

Beretner 

Bertnan 

Beull 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Blile\ 

Boehlerl 

Bninnr 

Bor^kl 

Bosco 

Bouc  her 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Bri)u.n  'CA> 

Brmui  I  CO  I 

Briire 

Br\ant 

BiiiThner 

BunninM 

Burton 

Bu.stamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  'CA' 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

C?hapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

ChnKer 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Com  best 

Condit 

C'onle 

Cooper 

Cost  e  lie 

Coiiiihlin 

Courier 

Cox 

CraiK 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

rjavis 

de  la  Oaraa 

Do  Fazio 

UeLay 

Derrirk 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dinwell 

Donnell.v 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Dornan  'CA  ' 

Douglas 

Doviney 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dvson 

Eckari 

Edwards  iCAi 

F:d*ards  '  OK  i 

Kmerson 

EngPl 

English 

Erdreich 

Esp\ 

Ev  ails 

Fa-scpll 

Favkpll 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Ford  'Mil 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

CSallo 

CJeiden.son 


G.  k.os 

Cieren 

Gibbons 

Gillnior 

Oilman 

GinKnrh 

Glirknian 

CioodliMK 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gr.-vdison 

Gram 

Grt'cn 

Giianni 

Gundi'ison 

Hall  'OH' 

Hall  'TXi 

Hamilton 

Hammerst  hnndt 

Han<of  k 

Hansi'n 

Ha-siert 

Hatcher 

Ha\  es  I  LA  < 

Heflcy 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Herlcl 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkin.s 

Horton 

HouKhton 

HojtT 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughp.s 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhole 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iCTi 

Johnson  'SDi 

Johnston 

Jones  'NCi 

Jont/. 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Ka.sKh 

Kastinmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennellv 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolier 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

LaKOinarsino 

Lanca.ster 

l.antos 

LauKhhn 

Leach  ilA' 

U'ath  'TX' 

Lehman  (FD 

Lent 

Leyin  'MI) 

Levine  iCAi 

Lewis  iFL) 

Light  foot 

Lipinski 

Luingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  '  CA ) 

Lowey  i  NY  > 

Liiken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machlley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  iIL) 

Martin  iNY) 

Martme/- 

Matsui 

Mai  roll  les 

Ma/y.oli 

McCandless 


NC' 
MD' 


MeC'ioskev 

MeColliim 

McCrer-. 

Mc("urd> 

McDade 

Ml  Dermoll 

McKui'ii 

McCiraih 

McMillan 

M.Mlllell 

McNiiltN 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller 'CA' 

MilleriOH' 

MilliT  iWAi 

Mmeta 

Moaklf'y 

MontgonieiN 

MotxK 

Moorhead 

Morel  la 

Morri.son  i("T> 

Morrison  '  WA 

M  razi'k 

Murphy 

Mori  ha 

My<'rs 

Nagle 

Naicher 

Nral  (MAI 

Neal  (NCl 

Nelson 

Niel.son 

Novvak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UTi 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  'VA 

Pea.se 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porti  r 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 
Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  'CTi 

Rowland  'GA' 

RUS.SO 

Sabo 

Saiki 

SamtmcKster 

Sarpalius 

Sawver 

Schaeler 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

.Schuelte 

Scluilze 

Srhiimer 

Seasenbrenner 

Sharp 


NY' 
VAi 


Shn« 

Shays 

Shuniwa> 

Sluislei 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skacc- 

.Skei'h 

Skeitoll 

.SlatlerN 

.Slaughter 

Slaiighier 

.Smiih  'FLi 

.Smith  (1A> 

.Smilh  (NE) 

Sniilh  'NJ) 

Smiih  iTXi 

Smilh  (VTi 

Smith.  D<-iiii\ 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

iNHi 
Smilh.  Robert 

OR) 
Snowe 
Solar/ 


Arkerman 

Clay 

Coleman 

Collias 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crocket! 

D<'llums 

Diirbin 

Dvmally 


TXi 


Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  1 

Slai;gers 

Slallillgs 

Stangi'land 

Stark 

SKarns 

Slenholm 

SI  iidds 

Slump 

Siindqiiist 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauziii 

Taylor 

Thoma.s  'CA' 

Thomas  'GA' 

Thomas  iWY  I 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 


NAYS-30 

Flak< 
Foghetta 
Gephardt 
Gray 

Hayes  iIL) 
Jones  iGA) 
Lehman  iCA  ' 
Lewis  'GA' 
Manton 
Mark<% 


Vail  ntine 

Vaiuler  Ja"i 

Vis(  )osk\ 

Volkmer 

Viicanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

WhittakiT 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Y  at  roll 

Young  ( AK) 

Young (PL) 


Mfuine 

Owens  (NY) 

Payne (NJi 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Stokes 

Swifl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Weiss 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'  -16 


Atkins 

Dixon 

Dwyer 

Fazio 

Frank 

Gaydos 


AuCoin 

Bogg.'5 

Early 

Ford  'TN) 


Cionzalez 
G randy 
Hawkins 
McHiigh 
Mollohan 
Pa.sha\  an 


Petri 
Savage 
Schroeder 
Synar 


NOT  VOTING-12 


Hams 
Lewis  iCA) 
Obey 
Saxton 
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Venlo 
Wat  kins 
Whitien 
Williams 


Messrs.  BATES,  WALGREN.  and 
BROOKS  changed  their  vote  from 
•nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MARKEY  changed  his  vote 
from  'yea  "  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DA'VIS  changed  his  vote  from 
■present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "present." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  1465.  OIL  POLLUTION 
PREVENTION.  RESPONSE  LI- 
ABILITY. AND  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  1465)  to  establish  limitations  on 
liability  for  damages  resulting  from  oil 
pollution,  to  establish  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  such 
damages,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DA'VIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object:  I  just  want  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  I  do  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  We  need 
to  do  this,  and  the  minority  does  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CALLO 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gallo  moves  thai  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1465 
be  instructed  to  insist  upon  inclusion  in  the 
conference  report  of  a  requirement  for 
equipping  new  and  existing  lank  vessels 
with  double  bottoms  or  double  hulls. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallo]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo]. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  thank 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  especially  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  for  his  cooperation  on  this 
motion. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  remember 
the  involvement  and  effort  of  my  col- 
leagues from  New  Jersey  and  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Torricelli  and  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  I  want  to  thank  both  of  them  for 
their  continued  commitment. 

As  conferees  prepare  to  work  out  the 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  oil  pollution  and  liabil- 
ity bill.  H.R.  1465.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
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tant  to  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
conferees  that  the  House  will  insist  on 
requiring  double  hulls  or  double  bot 
toms  on  tank  vessels  operating  in  U.S. 
waters. 

While  the  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  re- 
sponding to  oilspills  once  they  happen. 
the  only  significant  measure  of  pre 
vention  is  double  hulls  and  double  bot- 
toms. That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
insist  on  a  provision  requiring  double 
hulls  and  double  bottoms. 

Double  hulls  will  reduce  the  likeli 
hood  of  a  massive  spill  from  a  ground- 
ing by  more  than  90  percent. 

When  calculated  over  the  lifetime  of 
a  tanker,  the  cost  for  this  critical 
safety  requirement  is  one-tenth  of  one 
cent  per  gallon  transported. 

Since  we  debated  this  bill  2  months 
ago.  the  arguments  for  this  require- 
ment have  been  strengthened. 

First,  the  Alaskan  Oil  Spill  Commis- 
sion has  concluded  that  the  single 
most  effective  action  we  can  take  to 
prevent  large  spills  is  this  double  hull 
requirement. 

The  report  also  concludes  that  new 
tanker  designs,  including  double  hulls, 
will  reduce  the  risk  of  massive  spills 
more  than  all  other  known  safety 
measures  combined. 

We  can  discuss  at  length  the  various 
proposals  for  further  study,  but  I  am 
confident  that  none  of  these  so-called 
alternatives  can  be  as  effective  as 
double  hulls. 

The  Alaskan  Commission  report 
clearly  recommends  that  double  hulls 
be  required  on  all  tankers  operating  in 
U.S.  waters,  and  that  is  what  the 
House  version  of  our  bill  also  requires. 
In  addition,  tankers  with  double 
hulls  can  be  designed  without  loss  of 
cargo  capacity. 

Our  window  of  opportunity  is  now. 
Aging  fleets  will  soon  have  to  be  re 
placed. 

By  1992.  over  40  percent  of  the 
world  fleet  will  be  more  than  20  years 
old  and  another  25  percent  will  be  15 
to  19  years  old.  In  the  Alaskan  fleet 
alone,  the  average  age  is  18  years. 

This  same  window  of  opportunity 
existed  15  years  ago  when  this  require- 
ment was  debated  in  Congress. 

We  ignored  the  opportunity  then 
and  we  have  seen  the  results.  In  the 
last  10  years.  5  major  accidents  have 
occurred  in  Alaskan  waters,  including 
the  Valdez.  Pour  of  those  spills  would 
have  been  totally  prevented  with 
double  hulls. 

And  the  Valdez  accident  would  have 
been  reduced  by  60  percent,  according 
to  a  Coast  Guard  assessment,  if  double 
hulls  were  required. 

Very  recently,  on  January  21.  57,600 
gallons  of  gasoline  was  spilled  in  the 
inlet  passage  in  Alaska. 

Again,  that  spill  would  not  have  oc 
curred  if  the  ship  had  been  double 
hulled. 
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I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  a  100-percent  prevention  rate  in 
four  of  five  accidents  is  a  proven  track 
record  that  should  not  require  addi- 
tional study. 

The  steel  shell  of  most  tankers  is 
only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thick- 
ness. 

With  double  hulls,  that  margin  of 
safety  is  increased  to  as  much  as  12 
feet  between  the  outer  hull  and  the 
inner  hull. 

Even  with  the  fastest  and  most  pro- 
fe.ssional  emergency  response  available 
today.  80  percent  of  the  oil  spilled 
from  a  large  tanker  cannot  be  recov- 
ered once  it  is  in  the  water. 

In  fact,  double  hulls  are  now  re- 
quired on  all  tankers  carrying  hazard- 
ous chemicals. 

As  sponsor  of  the  double-hull  re- 
quirement in  the  House  Oil  Pollution 
and  Liability  Act,  I  believe  that  the 
Alaskan  Commission  report  and  other 
new  evidence  shows  that  this  require- 
ment has  been  studied  enough  and 
should  be  mandated  by  Federal  law 
this  year. 

Congress  would  be  irresponsible  to 
ignore  this  opportunity  to  protect  our 
environment  from  almost  certain 
future  spills  perhaps  more  serious 
than  in  Alaska. 

This  requirement  is  included  in  our 
version  of  the  bill,  but  a  similar  re- 
quirement offered  in  the  Senate  was 
only  two  votes  short  of  approval. 

In  conference,  those  two  Senate 
votes  could  be  the  margin  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  this  recognized  and  afford- 
able safety  measure. 

We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  slip 
away. 

Given  the  likelihood  of  another  dev- 
astating tanker  accident  and  the  need 
to  replace  aging  tankers,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  further 
delays. 

So.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
on  the  motion  to  instruct  and  to  re- 
quire double  hulls  or  double  bottoms 
on  tank  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

n  1530 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ri.se  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo]. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  today  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  on  offering  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  for  H  R.  1465  that 
provides  greater  flexibility  than  is  contained  In 
the  House-passed  bill  with  respect  to  double 
hulls  and  double  bottoms 

Some  confusion  has  an  with  regard  to  the 
amendments  on  this  issue  in  the  bill  With  this 
motion.    Mr.   Gallo   provides   the   conferees 


with  a  bit  more  flexibility  and  a  better  ap- 
proach to  the  double  hulls  question 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  concern  about  the  double  hull/ 
double  bottom  amendments  by  groups  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  This  motion  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  conferees  to  address 
these  concerns.  In  addition,  It  will  add  more 
flexibility  for  the  conferees  to  address  serious 
concerns  about  the  timing  and  increased  cost 
of  a  double  bottom  or  double  hull  requirement 
Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  accident  shocked  the  Nation. 

After  15  years'  deliberations,  with 
today's  appointment  of  conferees. 
Congress  takes  an  important  step 
toward  the  completion  of  oilspill  legis- 
lation. As  we  begin  this  important  con- 
ference. I  wish  to  express  several  con- 
cerns and  offer  a  word  of  caution. 

The  unanswered  questions  about 
this  debate  remain  with  us.  They  are 
two:  How  much  are  these  reforms 
going  to  cost  the  corisumers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  what  impact  will  the  U.S.  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  global  markets  be 
the  result  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion? 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
place  extensive  new  requirements  on 
the  movement  of  oil  and  petroleum 
products  through  our  waterways  and 
coastal  areas.  Each  of  these  require- 
ments, considered  in  isolation,  may 
have  merit,  yet  in  combination  the  re- 
quirements can  have  significant  im- 
pacts on  the  cost  of  moving  our  car- 
goes. Clearly  it  will  cost  more  for 
marine  transportation  of  oil.  Con- 
sumer costs  will,  therefore,  increase. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
context  of  how  much  we  depend  upon 
marine  transportation. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  total  con- 
sumption of  oil  is  now  supplied  by  for- 
eign oil  that  comes  in  tankers.  In  addi- 
tion, one-quarter  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction is  moved  by  tankers  from 
Alaska.  On  top  of  that,  a  considerable 
portion  of  refined  petroleum,  anything 
from  heating  oil  for  our  homes  to  fuel 
for  boats  and  vehicles  and  airplanes, 
moves  through  coastal  and  inland  wa- 
terways on  barges  and  coastal  tankers. 
Whatever  bill  is  ultimately  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  will  increase 
the  cost  of  heating  oil.  gasoline,  jet 
fuel,  diesel,  other  petroleum  products. 
In  large  measure,  this  increased  cost 
will  be  passed  along  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  energy  prices. 

In  addition,  since  the  5-cent-per- 
barrel  fee  is  applied  to  every  drop  of 
oil  regardless  of  how  it  is  transported, 
that  cost,  too,  will  be  paid  by  consum- 
ers. These  factors  will  have  an  infla- 
tionary impact  upon  our  prices,  but 
they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  poten- 
tial price  increases  that  could  result 
from  the  liability  and  financial-respon- 
sibility requirements  in  combination 
with     new-vessel    construction,    oper- 


ation,  manning,   response,   and   plan- 
ning requirements  of  the  two  bills. 

Without  question,  each  has  individ- 
ual merit.  Together,  unless  there  is 
some  flexibility  in  their  implementa- 
tion, these  requirements  could  signifi- 
cantly limit  the  number  of  tankers 
that  can  legally  move  in  U.S.  waters.  If 
we  are  not  careful  in  this  bill,  we  just 
might  impose  a  self-imposed  oil  embar- 
go upon  America.  Think  about  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  marketplace  is  cre- 
ative. It  can  find  ways  to  minimize  dis- 
ruptions and  limitations,  but  that 
raises  new  questions  about  what  cre- 
ative solutions  will  present  even  great- 
er risks  to  our  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, will  supertankers,  rather  than 
meet  a  retrofit  requirement  of  this 
double-hull  requirement,  merely  lay 
off  the  exclusive  economic  zone  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  our  reach  in 
international  waters  and  then  lighten 
their  cargoes  into  smaller  coastal  tank- 
ers to  bring  oil  into  port,  increasing 
the  congestion  of  our  ports  and  our 
coasts  and  our  waterways?  Or  by  our 
potentially  unlimited  Federal-State  li- 
ability system,  will  we  encourage  the 
creation  of  one-ship  corporations  that 
effectively  preempt  the  unlimited 
State  liability  by  limiting  the  value  of 
assets  available  to  clean  up  a  spill  and. 
therefore,  placing  the  real  burden 
upon  the  national  fund? 

All  one  has  to  do  is  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  the  House  and 
Senate  debates  to  realize  that  most  of 
the  amendments,  most  of  the  argu- 
ments were  framed  around  the  Exxon 
Valdez  model.  Unfortunately,  the 
model  represents  a  very  small  portion 
of  world  tanker  trade  and  fleets.  Very 
few  tankers  are  owned  by  huge  oil 
companies.  Very  few  have  multimil- 
lion-dollar profit  portfolios.  The  total 
value  of  most  inland  barges  and  their 
companies,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  is 
less  than  the  average  week  of  cleanup 
in  Prince  William  Sound. 

To  some  extent,  the  House  bill  rec- 
ognizes this  problematic  situation  with 
secondary  liability  for  cargo  owners. 
But  that  liability  has  limits,  too. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  recognize  those 
limits.  After  all,  the  cargo  owner  often 
enough  will  be  a  public  utility,  a  small 
business  manufacturer,  a  heating  oil 
distributor,  or  even  a  Government 
agency  like  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  Environ- 
ment, when  it  is  formed.  They,  too, 
will  have  to  buy  insurance  from  our 
bill. 
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They,  too,  will  have  to  buy  insurance 
under  our  bill.  They.  too.  will  pass 
that  cost  on  to  consumers.  But  maybe 
the  horror  stories  we  have  heard 
about  the  improbability  of  insuring 
our  shipments  will  turn  out  to  be  ex- 
aggerated. I  hope  so.  But  the  question 
will  be  will  there  be  enough  tankers 
that  qualify  to  bring  oil  to  America 


when    we    cannot    do    anything    but 
depend  upon  foreign  shipments? 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  this  double 
bottom  issue.  While  I  understand  this 
is  not  a  binding  instruction  to  confer- 
ees and  the  instructions  give  us  room 
to  work  a  compromise  hopefully  with 
the  Senate,  let  me  make  a  couple  of 
points. 

Had  the  Exxon  Valdez  had  a  double 
bottom,  two  skins,  experts  tell  us  it 
would  have  only  saved  15  percent  of 
that  spill:  200.000  gallons  would  have 
still  spilled  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound.  We  would  have  still  had  the 
biggest  spill  in  U.S.  history. 

Double  bottoms  is  not  the  answer. 
Double  bottonis  is  only  part  of  the 
answer.  In  some  cases  double  bottoms 
may  cause  us  problems. 

In  the  last  decade  two  big  Norwegian 
tankers  experienced  explosions  be- 
cause they  had  double  bottoms.  Leaks 
in  the  ship  created  oil  in  the  double 
bottom,  which  then  exploded  and 
caused  an  incident  that  should  not 
have  been  caused. 

Let  me  point  out  again  there  are 
better  ways.  Simple  hydrostatic  bal- 
ancing would  have  prevented  the 
Valdez  spill.  Most  of  the  oil  that 
spilled  out  of  the  Valdez  incident  came 
out  of  oil  that  was  stacked  above  the 
waterline  in  the  cargo  holds  of  the 
ship.  A  simple  reloading  of  that  vessel 
would  have  prevented  most  of  that  oil 
from  spilling. 

We  can  make  those  agreements  in 
conference.  I  hope  we  will.  We  can 
find  better  ways. 

Keep  in  mind  the  point  I  made.  We 
could  double  hull  the  Exxon  Valdez 
and  you  would  still  have  lost  200,000 
gallons  of  oil  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
Let  us  work  to  find  a  better  way. 

I  will  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo].  I  will  work 
with  the  conferees.  I  realize  the  gen- 
tleman's instruction  is  not  binding.  Let 
us  find  a  constructive  way  to  prevent 
what  happened  in  I»rince  William 
Sound.  Then  I  think  we  will  be  better 
off. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torri- 

CELLI]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  24  will  be  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Valdez  oilspill.  On  that  day  we 
will  have  either  acted  to  prevent 
future  tragedies  or  we  will  still  be  talk- 
ing, still  debating  about  potential  solu- 
tions, alternate  technologies.  But  we 
will  have  taken  a  stand  with  the  one 
technology  that  we  know  is  available 
today,  with  the  provision  that  can  be 
approved  now  to  prevent  future  spills. 

Last  November  this  House  took  that 
stand.  It  voted  to  require,  to  mandate, 
double  bottoms  and  double  hulls  on  oil 
tankers.  Double  bottoms  in  7  years, 
double  hulls  in  15  years. 

Now  we  are  told  we  should  wait,  as 
we  were  told  in  the  1970s,  as  we  were 


told  in  the  1960's.  that  the  issue 
should  be  studied,  as  it  has  been  stud- 
ied so  many  times  for  so  long. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  back  as 
1975  the  Coast  Guard  was  asked  to 
study  groundings  in  the  previous  years 
and  concluded  that  double  bottoms  on 
tankers  would  have  prevented  96  per- 
cent of  oilspills  in  all  groundings.  That 
study  was  made,  it  was  received,  it  was 
debated,  and  we  did  not  take  action. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  we  wait 
again.  In  1975  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  looked  at  the  same 
question  again  and  once  again  con- 
cluded that  the  best  available  technol- 
ogy to  prevent  the  loss  of  oil  into  the 
ocean  was  a  double  hull  or  a  double 
iKJttom.  We  failed  to  act  in  each  of 
those  instances. 

Now  again,  in  the  wake  of  the  Valdez 
incident,  the  Alaska  Oil  Spill  Commis- 
sion was  asked  to  make  a  report,  to 
study  the  same  question  for  a  third 
time. 

On  December  8  they  issued  their 
report.  They  recommended  double 
hulls  for  tankers  and  several  other 
design  changes,  all  of  which  if  imple- 
mented would  increase  the  cost  of 
ships  only  10  percent.  But  neverthe- 
less those  changes  as  envisioned  by 
these  instructions  for  the  actions  that 
we  took  last  year  are  the  best  available 
technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  put.  14  years  of 
study  is  enough.  It  is  time  to  face  the 
reality  that  for  whatever  technologies 
may  develop  in  the  future,  whatever 
other  things  we  can  devise,  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  do  today  is  to  re- 
quire the  construction  in  the  future  of 
double  bottoms  and  double  hulls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fail  to  act  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame.  The  next  time 
it  could  be  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  could 
be  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

I  do  not  argue  that  costs  will  be  im- 
posed. There  is  an  inevitable  cost.  Oil 
spills,  or  oilspill  prevention.  In  either 
case  the  cost  will  be  high.  But  in  what 
we  are  envisioning  in  double  hulls  and 
double  bottoms,  a  potential  cost  of  $2 
billion,  it  would  be  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  Valdez  spill  alone.  A  single  oil- 
spill is  more  expensive  than  the  entire 
15-year  effort  to  have  double  hulls  and 
double  bottoms  on  our  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  wildlife, 
for  the  sake  of  our  beaches  and  our 
coastline,  for  the  sake  of  fishermen 
and  all  people  who  depend  upon  the 
sea  for  their  livelihood,  it  is  time  to 
act.  The  single  best  vehicle  for  doing 
so  today  is  this  instruction  to  the  con- 
ferees, to  say  enough  studies,  enough 
time,  it  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  membership 
to  cast  a  yea  vote  in  favor  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo).  and  to  take  a 
stand  today. 
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Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HammerschmidtI. 
Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr  Gallo]  lor  working  with  the  com- 
mittees of  (unsdiction  in  drafting  his  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  have  had  a 
numt)er  of  reservations  about  the  language 
which  was  adopted  on  the  House  floor  dealing 
with  double  hulls  and  double  bottoms. 

Part  of  my  concern  stems  from  drafting 
problems  with  the  House  provision  owing  to 
the  different  floor  amendments  that  were 
adopted  by  different  sponsors  addressing 
slightly  different  aspects  of  the  same  issue 
The  result  of  these  amendments  is  a  some- 
what confusing  and  inconsistent  approach  to 
the  double  hull/double  bottom  question 

Recognizing  this,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  drafted  a  motion  instructing  the 
conferees  to  adhere  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  House  bill  while  providing  flexi- 
bility to  depart  from  its  exact  language 

For  example,  while  the  House  bill  calls  lor 
refrofitling  existing  vessels  with  double  hulls 
and  double  tjottoms  over  specified  penods  of 
time,  the  motion  to  instruct  conferees  is  silent 
as  to  timing  This  will  allow  consideration  of 
inlormation  on  shipbuilding  capacity  and  in- 
dustry rate  structure  to  arrive  at  a  refrolitting 
requirement  that  ensures  a  conversion  ol  our 
existing  lleet  as  quickly  as  is  possible  without 
a  complete  disruption  ol  oil  transportation  ca- 
pability 

Also,  the  motion  instructs  the  conferees  to 
develop  language  requiring  double  hulls  or 
double  Ixjttoms  rather  than  both  if  the  evi- 
derx;e  indicates  that  both  would  not  be 
needed 

In  addition,  the  motion  provides  some  flexi- 
bility to  allow  conferees  to  evaluate  the  scope 
of  coverage  m  the  industry  It  may  be  that 
only  vessels  over  a  certain  size  need  be  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  sweep  There  are 
also  a  number  of  other  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  impact  of  the  double 
hull/double  txDttom  requirement  on  various  as- 
oects  of  the  oil  transportation  industry 

For  example,  there  is  some  concern  that  by 
requiring  all  vessels  to  be  equipped  with 
double  hulls  or  double  tKJttoms  we  may  be  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  lightering  from  single 
hulled  vessels  on  to  double  hulled  vessels 
200  miles  beyond  the  U.S  coastline  rather 
than  encouraging  the  use  of  environmentally- 
preferable  modes  of  transportation  This 
motion  provides  the  conferees  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  address  these  and  other  concerns 
which  have  been  raised 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallo]  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  all  Members  are  well  aware,  this 
is  an  extremely  important  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  be  going  to  conference  on. 
It  is  a  bill  that  we  need  to  pass.  We 
need  to  get  the  President  to  sign  it. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  work  out 
all  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Certainly,  the  issue  of 


double  bottoms  is  going  to  be  a  consci- 
entious issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  congratulate  the 
two  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey.  We 
worked  with  them  to  see  if  we  could 
come  up  with  .something  on  double 
bottoms  that  wou'd  not  bind  us  to 
anything  specific,  which  would  leave 
U.S  in  conference  committee  the  ability 
to  be  able  to  separate  retrofitting  from 
new  ships. 

We  recognized  that  the  issue  of 
double-bottom  hulls,  when  one  looks 
at  the  vote  that  was  cast  here  on  the 
House  side,  it  strongly  supports  doing 
something.  I  believe  that  that  is  what 
we  have  agreed  to  here. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo].  This  is 
something  that  is  reasonable.  It  gives 
us  the  flexibility  that  we  need. 

We  also  need  to  recognize  that  what- 
ever we  do  in  the  way  of  protecting 
the  environment,  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  will  pass,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  have  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  haul  oil  on  the  waterways,  the 
rivers,  and  the  oceans  in  this  country. 
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We  again  have  to  make  sure  that  we 
give  the  ability  to  these  companies  and 
still  protect  the  environment. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  ships, 
the  ships  on  the  high  seas  that  haul 
oil.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  barges 
that  haul  oil  on  the  rivers,  and  there 
are  many  of  them,  and  we  may  have  to 
come  up  with  .some  type  of  compro- 
mise that  will  differentiate  the  two. 

Again,  it  is  important  that  we  work 
something  out  that  does  the  job.  What 
this  specific  motion  does  is  preserve 
the  will  of  the  House  and  tells  our  con- 
ferees that  we  want  them  to  come  up 
with  something  that  will  give  us 
double  bottom  or  double  hulls,  and 
also  give  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  that  agreement. 

A  lot  of  the  things  that  my  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee .says,  of  course,  are  things  that  we 
have  to  consider.  He  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  conferees.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones],  is  also 
very  cognizant  of  the  i.ssues  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  I  would  guess  the 
double-bottom,  double-hull  i.ssue  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  chief  bones  of 
contention. 

So  I  would  hope  Members  would 
support  this  motion  becau.se  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable, responsible  motion,  and  it 
gives  us  the  flexibility  we  need  in  con- 
ference. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  taking  the  lead  on 
this  issue.  It  was  his  amendment  origi- 
nally that  passed  the  Hou.se  on  double 
bottoms,  and  he  negotiated  with  us  to 
come  up  with  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  fair  proposal  that  we  are  voting 
on  now. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  m  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conlerees  on 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  ol  1989  to  include  in  the 
conference  report  a  requirement  lor  new  and 
existing  tank  vessels  to  be  equipped  with 
double  bottoms  or  double  hulls 

Simply  put.  this  instruction  will  allow  the 
conlerees  to  do  their  job  and  produce  a  work- 
able double-hull  or  double-bottom  requirement 
lor  tank  vessels  We  have  a  proven  track 
record  for  pollution-prevention  construction  re- 
quirements. The  last  major  vessel  construction 
requirement  imposed  by  Congress  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety 
Act  of  1978.  That  approach  worked  well  then, 
and  will  serve  us  well  now 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  in  crafting 
a  vessel-construction  requirement  of  this  type, 
including  the  type  of  vessel  corx;erned,  the 
age  of  the  vessel,  the  trade  in  which  the 
vessel  IS  employed,  as  well  as  a  myriad  of 
others.  Our  goal  is  to  ensure  transportation  of 
oil  in  US  waters  in  a  safe  and  environmental- 
ly sound  manner.  The  conferees  must  have 
the  authority  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
double-bottom  or  double-hull  requirement  to 
ensure  that  our  goal  is  met 

The  motion  to  instruct  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gallo.  gives  the  conferees 
this  authority,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  diligent  efforts  on  this  issue. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  motion  without  any  reservation 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  McDer- 
mott]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Last  fall,  this  House  made  history. 
Not  only  did  we  enact  the  strongest 
oilspill  legislation  in  many  years,  but 
we  adopted  an  amendment  that  will  do 
more  to  protect  our  coasts  and  marine 
waters  from  oilspills  than  any  other 
single  safety  measure— requiring  that 
the  tankers  and  barges  that  carry  oil 
on  American  waters  be  built  for  safety, 
with  double  hulls  and  double  bottoms. 
This  historic  amendment  is  based  on 
the  bill  Senator  Adams.  Congressman 
Dicks.  Congressman  Swift,  and  I  in- 
troduced last  spring,  the  Puget  Sound 
Tanker  Safety  Act.  But  it  applies  to  all 
American    waters— Narragansett    Bay. 
the  Delaware  Bay.  the  Galveston  ship 
channel.   Prince   William   Sound,   and 
all    the    rest— those    which    have   suf- 
fered oil   spills  in   the   last  year  and 
those  which  remain  at  risk  every  day. 
Forty-eight  Members  of  the  Senate 
voted   for   a   double-hull   amendment, 
but  a  majority  of  the  Senate  chose  to 
require    only    a   study    by    the    Coast 
Guard.  So  the  choice  for  the  conferees 
will  be  between  a  study  and  a  firm  re- 
quirement of  double  hulls. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
another  study.  We  should  learn  more 
about  how  to  make  tankers  safer  and 
prevent  major  oil  spills.  The  studies 
done  in  the  1970's.  which  clearly 
showed  that  double  hulls  work,  should 


be  updated.  The  Coast  Guard  study  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  spill,  which  showed 
that  a  double  hull  would  have  reduced 
oil  outflow  by  25  to  60  percent,  should 
be  extended  to  other  cases. 

But  history  tells  us  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  Coast  Guard  will  never 
turn  to  double  hulls  unless  we  make 
them  do  it.  As  our  colleague  Norm 
Dicks  said  on  this  floor  when  we  were 
debating  this  amendment  last  Novem- 
ber, the  Coast  Guard  will  always  find 
a  reason  not  to  require  double  hulls. 
They  cost  money.  The  oil  industry 
does  not  like  them. 

The  Alaska  Governors  Oil  Spill 
Commission  put  it  this  way  in  its 
report: 

Industry  tends  to  measure  .succes-s  as  oper- 
atiiiK  llie  bigse.st  \es,sel  with  the  thinnest 
hull  and  the  smallo.st  crew  at  the  hiKho.st 
.speed  witti  the  quicke.st  port  turnaround 
con.sistem  with  meet  ins  niiiiimLim  Kovern- 
menl  requirements 

This  bill  does  a  lot  to  improve  the  re- 
quirements on  the  oil  transport  indus- 
try to  prevent  spills  and  clean  them  up 
when  they  happen.  But  nothing  will 
work  better  than  double  hulls  to  keep 
the  oil  out  of  our  water.  And  nothing 
short  of  legislation,  in  my  view,  will 
make  double  hulls  happen. 

To  best  reflect  the  will  of  this  House 
on  double  hulls,  our  conferees  will 
need  the  direction  this  motion  pro- 
vides. It  will  help  them  show  the 
Senate  that  double  hulls  must  be  re- 
quired in  the  conference  report.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  ques- 
tions on  this  issue  that  I  would  like  for 
Members  to  consider  during  the  time 
that  I  have.  The  first  question  is  is  it 
realistic  to  expect  overnight  the  con- 
struction or  the  conversion  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  tankers  bringing  oil 
to  our  shores?  Clearly  it  is  not.  This  is 
a  process,  to  the  extent  that  this  in- 
struction carries,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  conferees  carry  it  out.  that 
would  simply  begin  a  process,  and  it  is 
a  process  that  frankly  is  going  to  take 
years,  perhaps  as  many  as  10  or  even 
15  years  to  accomplish. 

How  about  the  cost  of  the  changes 
that  are  envisioned  by  this  motion? 
Will  the  cost  be  small;  will  the  cost  be 
large:  or  will  the  cost  be  somewhere  in 
between?  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The 
cost  of  doing  this  will  not  be  cheap. 

Is  it  realistic  to  expect  the  shippers, 
those  people  bringing  oil  to  our 
shores,  is  't  realistic  to  expect  them  to 
absorb  all  of  those  costs  that  might 
relate  to  conversion?  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  realistic  to  expect  the 
shippers  to  absorb  all  of  the  costs. 
They  will  not,  and  they  will  pass  along 
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not  an  inconsiderable 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Finally.  I  would  ask  is  it  reasonable 
to  ask  that  those  shippers,  and  con- 
sumers and  our  constituents  be  expect- 
ed or  asked  to  pay  the  incremental 
costs  that  will  be  created  or  caused  by 
this  legislation?  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes.  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  all  of  us 
to  absorb  those  additional  costs. 

Why  is  that?  This  legislation  to 
which  this  motion  speaks  to,  just  one 
part  of,  is  designed  to  do  a  number  of 
things.  One  of  the  things  we  hope  to 
do  is  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  oil- 
spills.  A  second  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
to  increase  the  rapidity,  the  quickness, 
if  you  will,  of  our  response  to  those 
oilspills.  and  to  clean  them  up.  The 
last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  ensure 
that  those  people  or  those  businesses 
that  are  damaged  by  these  spills  are 
fairly  and  adequatly  compensated, 
frankly,  for  the  damages  that  they 
have  incurred. 

Having  said  that,  despite  the  best  of 
intentions  with  this  oilspill  legislation, 
oilspills  will  occur,  just  as  they  have 
for  as  long  as  people  have  been  ship- 
ping oil.  There  will  be  maybe  not  an- 
other Exxon  Valdez.  but  there  will  be 
another  oilspill.  It  may  be  in  Alaskan 
waters  or  it  may  be  on  the  west  coast, 
or  there  will  be  another  Exxon  Valdez. 
There  will  be  another  Presidente 
Rivera,  the  kind  of  spill  we  had  in  the 
Delaware  River  last  fall. 

To  the  extent  that  the  next  Exxon 
Valdez  that  runs  ashore  or  to  the 
extent  that  the  next  Presidente  Rivera 
that  runs  ashore  in  Alaskan  waters  or 
the  Delaware  River,  to  the  extent  that 
ship  is  double  hulled  or  double  bot- 
tomed, we  will  ensure  that  the  cleanup 
costs  that  result  from  that  accident 
are  diminished.  We  will  ensure  that 
those  cleanup  costs  are  brought  down. 
We  will  ensure  that  the  damage  to  the 
marine  environment  is  reduced  as  well. 
In  fact,  in  some  instances,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  we  will  ensure  that 
there  is  no  damage  to  the  environment 
as  a  result  of  a  ship  with  a  double  hull 
or  a  double  bottom  running  aground. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
who  has  offered  this  motion  to  in- 
struct and  myself  in  voting  for  the 
motion.  I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing 
10  do.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  thanking  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  particular  issue. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  a  cure  to  a 
problem.  It  is  prevention  of  that  prob- 
lem from  ever  occurring. 


People  ask  should  we  not  study  the 
issue  of  double  hulls.  I  guess  this 
motion  to  instruct  reaffirms  the  deci- 
sion made  last  fall,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  had  the  studies.  We  have  had 
four  studies  on  this  issue,  and  the 
most  recent  study  will  suggest  that 
double  hulls  are  effective  in  88  percent 
of  groundings  and  90  percent  of  coUi- 
sons. 

Now  as  we  move  forth  we  look  at  the 
language  in  the  House  bill  versus  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  motion  to  instruct 
becomes  so  important  because  we  are 
not  only  dealing  with  coastal  colli- 
sions, we  are  also  dealing  with  Ameri- 
can inland  waterways.  I,  of  course, 
come  at  this  from  a  very  parochial 
perspective,  that  of  the  Mississippi 
River  running  down  the  center  of  our 
Nation.  The  fact  is  since  1985  we  have 
had  one  or  two  major  spills  of  oil  and 
gas  every  year.  If  we  look  at  that  spill 
in  1985.  ice  chunks  penetrated. 

Now  I  cannot  guarantee  that  double 
hull  would  have  prevented  that,  but  I 
doubt  there  are  any  of  us  who  would 
bet  money  against  a  double  hull  pre- 
venting ice  chunks  from  causing  an 
oilspill. 

When  you  move  back  even  further 
in  1979  over  100.000  gallons  of  jet  fuel 
were  disposed  in  a  spill  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

When  you  take  a  small  inland  water- 
way, spills  become  even  more  serious 
by  virtue  of  the  concentration. 

Today  we  have  a  change,  not  to  cure, 
but  to  prevent  a  problem.  Double  hulls 
is  the  way  to  go. 

We  do  it  in  a  reasonable  fashion:  all 
new.  15  years  within  the  retrofit. 
Prom  that  perspective  I  think  we  are 
not  here  in  the  business  of  putting 
anyone  out  of  business,  we  are  in  the 
business  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  motion.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  last  fall. 
I  ask  every  one  of  our  members  on  the 
committee  to  work  the  will  of  the 
House  in  conference  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Gallo.  for  his  distin- 
guished work  on  this  issue  in  bringing 
this  important  motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees to  the  floor. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  speak  at 
great  length  on  this  issue,  but  I  think 
the  issue  has  been  exhausted. 

The  oilspill  bill  which  we  passed  in 
the  House,  which  has  been  worked  on 
for  years,  does  many  good  things,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  require  some 
sorely  needed  planning  in  key  water 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  addition  to  planning,  we  need 
some  specific  measures.  We  want  to  be 
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double  sure,  we  want  to  be  double  safe. 
and  that  is  why  we  need  double  hulls. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Kentlemans  motion  to  instruct  confer- 
ees. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
Gallo  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  provide  some  background  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees   from   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce   to  title   VIII   of   H  R 
1465 

After  the  bill  was  passed.  Chairman  Dingell 
expressed  concern  that  some  provisions  of 
title  VIII  might  affect  matters  under  the  |uns- 
diction  of  his  committee.  Therefore,  he  re- 
quested that  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  appiointed  conferees 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place 
in  the  Record,  letters  from  Chairmen  Udall 
and  Dingell  concerning  this  request. 

In  his  letter.  Chairman  Udall  points  out  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
Energy  and  Commerce  conferees  provided 
that  this  action  not  be  construed  as  diminish- 
ing or  expanding  the  [unsdiction  of  any  com- 
mittee 

The  appointment  of  conferees  in  this  in- 
stance is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  pipeline  safety  issues,  and  matters  relat- 
ed to  rates  and  economics  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  or  tanffs  at  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  These  matters  are  current- 
ly under  the  junsdiction  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee 

Chairman  Dingell  agrees  with  this  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

February  6.  1990 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

U.S.  House  of  Representahvps.   Washington 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Thi.s  i.s  to  clarify  m.v 
letter  of  January  29.  1990  requesting  that 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  conferees 
be  appointed  for  several  sections  of  H.R. 
1465.  the    Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1989." 

My  request  was  prompted  by  a  concern 
that  the  conferees  address  mattters  which 
arc  presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  when  they  consider  sections 
8103.  8201  and  8202  of  the  House  bill.  Spe 
cifically.  issues  relating  to: 

Pipeline  .safety  for  the  trans  Alaska  pipe 
line  system,  and  particularly  matters  related 
to  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipehne  Safety 
Act.  and 

Civil  penalties  as  they  might  affect  the 
rates  and  economics  of  the  pipeline  or  tar- 
iffs at  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com 
mission. 

Appointment  of  Energy  and  Commerce 
conferees  for  these  issues  should  not  be  con 
strued  as  diminishing  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
jther  committee,  or  expanding  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee.  My  request  is  being 
made  solely  to  addre.ss  those  matters  pres 
?ntly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit 
tee. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Sinct' rely  yours. 

John  D  Dingell. 

Chairman. 

February  6.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

f'.S".  House  of  Rrprcsrnlaliies.  Wa^hinaton 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  concern- 
ing a  request  you  have  received  from  Chair- 
man John  D.  Dingell  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  concerning  the  ap- 
pomiment  of  conferees  on  several  sections 
of  H.R  1465.  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1989 

Chairman  Dingell  ha,s  requested  that  con- 
ferees be  appointed  for  .sections  8103.  8201 
and  8202  for  matters  which  are  presently 
under  the  juri.sdiction  of  his  committee. 
These  include  i.ssues  relating  to  pipeline 
safety  for  the  trans  Alaska  pipeline  system, 
and  civil  penalties  as  they  might  affect  the 
rates  and  economics  of  the  pipeline  or  tar- 
iffs at  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  Chairman 
Dingells  request  with  the  understanding 
that  the  appointment  of  Energy  and  Com- 
merce conferees  for  the.se  issues  should  not 
be  construed  as  diminishing  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  committee,  or  expanding  the 
jurLsdiction  of  his  committee.  Chairman 
Dingells  request  is  being  made  .solely  to  ad- 
dress only  tho.se  matters  presently  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

Chairvian. 
Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slai.ghter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  being  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Gallo. 

When  the  House  parsed  this  compre- 
hensive oilspill  prevention  and  com- 
pensation bill  last  November,  it 
marked  the  culmination  of  years  of 
hearings,  debate,  and  planning  on  how- 
best  to  protect  our  natural  resources 
from  devastating  oilspills.  I  believe  the 
final  bill  is  a  good  one. 

One  of  the  more  important  provi- 
sions is  the  Gallo  amendment  to  re- 
quire double  hulls  on  all  new  tankers 
and  barges  using  American  ports. 

This  will  be  expensive,  as  will  be  the 
cost  of  retrofitting  old  tankers  after  a 
15-year  phase-in  period.  But  compare 
the  $20  million  cost  of  a  double  hull 
with  the  almost  $2  billion  Exxon  has 
already  spent  simply  to  rinse  oil  from 
slimy  beaches  in  Prince  William  Sound 
and  to  skim  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  true  cost  of  such  an  oilspill 
can  never  be  reckoned. 

The  price  of  the  double  hull  is  truly 
a  cost-effective  investment  in  the  envi- 
ronment. 

We  dont  need  to  study  this  issue;  we 
need  to  require  this  protective  meas- 
ure on  boats.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
said  that  a  double  hull  on  the  Exxon 
Valdez  would  have  contained  much  of 
the  11  million  gallons  that  spilled. 
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We  already  require  double  hulls  on 
tankers  carrying  certain  extremely 
dangerous  chemicals.  We  know  a 
double  hull  will  prevent  future  spills 
of  hazardous  materials  that  pollute 
our  waters.  Prevention  is  far  better 
than  cleanup. 

I  urge  my  collegeues  to  vote  for  the 
Gallo  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
require  double  hulls  on  tankers. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  instruct. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallo]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  376.  nays 
37.  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  14] 


Aokprm.in 

Akaka 

Andrr.son 

Anniiiizio 

Anihony 

Applfgalf 

Atkins 

BallfngiT 

Barnard 

BartU'tt 

Balcman 

Bales 

Beilf  n.soji 

Bcnneit 

Brnllcv 

Bereulcr 

Bt^rm.'in 

Bcvill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bochlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bo.sco 

Boucher 

Box  IT 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfifld 

Broftder 

Brown  (COi 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Burton 

Bu.stamantp 

Bvron 

Campbell  iCA) 

Campbell  'CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clav 


MO 

TX) 


YEAS-376 

Clement 

CImger 

Coble 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Collins 

Condit 

Conte 

Conycrs 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Coughhn 

Courier 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Dannemoyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De  Fazio 

Dellum.s 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  iNDi 

Dornan 

Dougla.s 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dy.son 

Eckart 

Edwards 

Edwards  lOK 

Engel 

English 

Erdrexh 

E\  ans 

Fa.scell 

Fawell 


iCA) 


iCAi 


Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

FIippo 

Foglietla 

Ford  I  Mil 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegl.i 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geka:i 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrirh 

Glirkman 

Gonzalez 

Goodhng 

Gordon 

C10.S.S 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hall  'OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hammersrhmidl 

Hansen 

Harris 

Ha.stert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  iILi 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 


Hoauland 

Hof  hbrue(  knei 

Hupkin.^ 

Horlon 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckab,\ 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jatobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johns'in  I  CT ' 

John.son  iSD' 

Johnslon 

Jones  iGAi 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Ka.sich 

Kastenr^ieu  r 

Kenned.v 

Kennell.\ 

Kildee 

Klerzk:» 

Kolbe 

Koller 

Kostmavei 

K.\l 

LaFaIre 

Lagomarsmo 

Ijancaster 

Lanlos 

Leach  t lA ' 

Leatli  (TXi 

I,ehman  iC.A  - 

Lehman  i  FL' 

Lont 

L«'vln  I  Mil 

L<mne  i  CA  i 

L«-wib  iFLi 

Lewis  'GA  I 

Light  foot 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Low  ery  '  CA  ' 

Lowey  iNY  i 

Luken.  Thoma.s 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  iILi 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavruules 

Mazzoli 

MeColhini 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  iNCi 

McMillen  iMDi 

McNully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  iCAi 

Miller  iOH> 

Miller  iWAi 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Barton 

Boggs 

Sunning 

Callahan 

Combes! 

Crane 

DeLay 

Emerson 


Minila 

Moakli  \ 

Molidhan 

Moo(l\ 

Mfiorhead 

Morell.-i 
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n  1626 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  and  Mr.  EMERSON 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  votes  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees,  and  without 
objection,  reserves  the  authority  to 
make  additional  appointments  of  con- 
ferees and  to  specify  particular  por- 
tions of  the  House  bill  and  Senate 
amendment  as  the  subject  of  the  vari- 
ous appointments: 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  House  bill  (except  title 
VIII).  and  the  Senate  amendment 
(except  sections  601  and  602).  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: 

Messrs.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Studds.  Tauzin,  Carper.  Hughes, 
Davis.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Lent. 

Provided.  Mr.  Shumway  is  appointed 
in  place  of  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for 
consideration  of  title  I  and  section 
2004  of  the  House  bill,  and  title  I  and 
section  405  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
From  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  for  consid- 
eration of  the  House  bill  (except  title 
VIII).  and  the  Senate  amendment 
(except  sections  601  and  602).  and 
modification  committed  to  conference: 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Roe.  Mineta. 
Oberstar.  Nowak.  Hammerschmidt, 
Shuster.  and  Stangeland. 

Provided.  Mr.  Kolter  is  appointed  in 
place  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  consider- 
ation of  section  4114  of  the  House  bill: 
Mr.  Rahall  is  appointed  in  place  of 
Mr.  Roe  for  consideration  of  title  VII 
of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  205. 
309.  354  and  356  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: Mr.  Laughlin  is  appointed  in 
place  of  Mr.  Roe  for  consideration  of 
sections  1002  and  1004  of  the  House 
bill,  and  corresponding  portions  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
Mr.  BoRSKi  is  appointed  in  place  of 
Mr.  Roe  for  consideration  of  sections 
4101  through  4205  of  the  House  bill. 
and  corresponding  portions  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  and  Mr.  Upton  is 
appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Shuster  for 


consideration  of  section  4203  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  203  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

From  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  consideration  of  title  III  of 
the  House  bill,  and  sections  603  and 
604  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: 

Messrs.  Fascell,  Yatron.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Lantos.  Feighan,  Broomfield. 
Bereuter.  and  Miller  of  Washington. 
From  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology,  for  consider- 
ation of  title  VII  of  the  House  bill,  and 
sections  205,  309.  354.  and  506  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

Messrs.  Roe,  Scheuer.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Walker,  Ms.  Schneider,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington. 

From  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  for  consideration  of 
title  I  and  section  2004  of  the  House 
bill,  and  title  I  and  section  405  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

Messrs.  Udall,  Miller  of  California, 
Sharp,  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Craig. 

From  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  for  consideration  of 
title  VIII  of  the  House  bill,  and  sec- 
tions 601  and  602  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference: 

Messrs.  Udall,  Miller  of  California. 
Sharp,  Vento,  DeFazio,  Young  of 
Alaska,  Marlenee,  and  Craig. 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  sec- 
tions 8103,  8201  and  8202  of  the  House 
bill,  and  section  601  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference: 

Messrs.  Dingell.  Hall  of  Texas,  and 
Lent. 

From  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  consider- 
ation of  title  VIII  of  the  House  bill, 
and  sections  601  and  602  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference: 

Messrs.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Tauzin,  Carper,  Davis,  and  Fields. 

From  the  Committee  on  P>ublic 
Works  and  Transportation,  for  consid- 
eration of  title  VIII  of  the  House  bill, 
and  sections  601  and  602  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference: 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Mineta.  Nowak, 
Hammerschmidt.  and  Stangeland. 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1630 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY.       FEBRUARY       21. 
1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
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ruary  21.  1990.  for  the  Speaker  to  de 
Clare  recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
in  joint  meeting  His  Excellency  Vaclav 
Havel.  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER 
AND  THE  MINORITY  LEADER 
TO  ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS 
AND  TO  APPOINT  COMMIS 
SIGNS.  BOARDS.  AND  COMMIT 
TEES.  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday.  February  20. 
1990.  the  Speaker  and  the  minorit.v 
leader  be  authorized  to  accept  resigna 
tions  and  to  appoint  commissions, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  21.  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  February 
20.  1990.  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday.  February  21.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 
•    WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY.       FEBRUARY       21 

1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  Febru- 
ary 21.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IT  WOULD  BE  TRAGIC  TO 
LEGALIZE  DRUGS  NOW 

(Mr.  GALLEGLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  don't  alwa.vs 
agree  on  the  exact  methods  to  be  used 
in  fighting  the  scourge  of  drugs.  But 
there  is  one  area  where  we  do  agree— 


drug  abu.sp  harms  everyone  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  must  remain  illegal. 

It  .s  amazing  that  this  basic  element 
of  our  antidrug  .strategy  is  even  being 
contested.  Yet  it  .seems  that  every 
week  there  are  more  people  who  say 
legalization  is  the  miracle  cure  for  our 
drug  problems. 

If  we  in  C'ongre.s.s  remain  silent  on 
this  i.ssue.  it  will  undermine  the  great 
progress  that's  been  made  in  the  war 
on  drugs 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  tragic  to  le- 
galize drugs  now.  Drug  use  would  in- 
crease dramatically,  and  so  would  the 
suffering  and  misery  drugs  cause. 
Simply  stated,  legalization  would  be 
the  unilateral  surrender  of  our  coun- 
try, our  neighborhoods,  our  schools, 
and  our  children  to  the  evils  of  drugs! 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  reaffirm  our 
opposition  to  legalization.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution, 
which  I  ask  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

H   Con   Res.   - 
Whprea.s  endinK  drug  abu.se  is  a  top  priori- 
ty of  Amorican.s  from  ever.v  region  and  lo- 
calily  of  the  country; 

Wherea-s  antidrug  effort.s  between  1985 
and  1988  have  sucreded  in  decreasing  the 
annual  ii.se  of  illicit  drug.s  among  Americans 
signficiantly: 

Whereas  an  estimated  28.000.000  Ameri- 
can.s  nonetheless  continue  to  consume  drugs 
and  to  suffer  the  debihtating  effects  of  drug 
abuse,  including  permanent  health  damage, 
severed  personal  and  familial  relationships, 
a  decline  in  productivity,  an  increase  in 
severe  accidents,  and  a  lo.ss  in  dignity  and 
autonomy: 

Whereas  addiction  to  illegal  drugs  is  still  a 
significant  problem  with  over  half  a  million 
Americans  in  drug  treatment  requiring  the 
commitment  of  valuable  resources  and  per- 
sonnel, and  with  drug-related  deaths  and 
hospital  emergencies  shown  to  be  increas 
ing: 

Whereas  the  abu.se  of  drugs  has  been 
shown  to  be  linked  to  an  increa.se  in  human 
suffering,  among  users  and  nonusers.  be- 
cause of  resulting  crimes  against  people  and 
property,  including  a  rampant  level  of  drug- 
related  homicides  in  the  poorest  urban 
areas; 

Whereas  the  legalization  of  drugs,  which 
has  been  propo.sed  as  an  alternative  to  cur- 
rent policies,  would  represent  an  unaccept- 
able threat  to  the  institutions  and  citizens 
of  the  States; 

Whereas  the  legalization  of  drugs  would 
remove  the  .=  tigma  of  illegality  and  the 
moral  authority  of  law.  and  would  thus  en- 
courage new  experimentation  with  drugs; 

Whereas  the  legalization  of  drugs  would 
increase  the  abuse  of  drugs,  by  both  adults 
and  minors,  and  the  numbers  of  drug  ad- 
dicts due  to  the  greater  availability  and 
lower  prices  of  such  substances;  and 

Whereas  according  to  public  opinion  polls, 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly  and 
forcefully  oppo.se  drug  legalization:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
'the  Senate  concurring).  That  all  levels  of 
government  should  fully  continue  efforts  to 
enforce  antidrug  laws  and  to  discourage  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs,  and  that  such  controlled 
substances  should  in  no  manner  or  form  be 
legalized. 


February  7,  1990 
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HEADS  SHOULD  ROLL  AT 
MAR  AD 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
Capt.  Warren  G.  Leback.  This  letter 
really  raised  my  hackles. 

In  a  typical  example  of  bureaucratic 
stonewalling.  Captain  Leback  refuses 
to  even  consider  allowing  a  private 
study  on  alternatives  to  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Many  of  these 
ships  haven't  been  to  sea  for  over  15 
years  and  are  literally  rotting  away. 

"Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste.  "  formerly  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, believes  that  these  vessels  can  do 
more  than  rust  at  anchor.  They  can  be 
turned  into  an  important  source  of 
Government  revenue  rather  than  a 
continuing  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  some 
heads  should  roll  at  Mar  Ad.  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Skinner  should  take  a 
personal  interest  in  this  classic  case  of 
Government  waste  mismanagement. 

I  include  the  most  recent  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  MarAd  in  the  Record.  It 
demonstrates  the  height  of  rudeness 
and  in  flexibility  by  a  Federal  official. 
U.S.  Department  of 

Transportation. 
Maritime  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2.  1990. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Broomfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  17.  1990,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  crossed  with  my  letter  of  the 
same  date  regarding  a  study  of  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF)  and  its 
sub-set  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  pro- 
posed by  a  nonprofit  organization  railed 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste.' 
Both  the  NDRF  and  RRF  are  subject  to 
continuing  Investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Inspector  General,  and  more  re- 
cently were  part  of  the  study  done  by  the 
presidentially  appointed  Commission  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Defen.se  established 
by  Public  Law  98-525.  as  amended.  In  view 
of  the  thoroughness  of  each  of  these  exami- 
nations. I  fail  to  see  the  relevance  nor  re- 
quirement for  an  inquiry  conducted  by 
metal  scrapping  and  .salvaging  entrepre- 
neurs to  examine  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  NDRF  and  the  RRF. 

Absent  a  more  detailed  proposal  of  objec- 
tives and  methodology  of  this  group,  togeth- 
er with  the  lack  of  credentials  presented  for 
the  propo.sed  team  members,  I  rerret  once 
again  having  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to 
commit  this  agency's  resources  to  accommo- 
date the  study  team's  request 

Should  you  need  specific  data  relative  to 
particular  vessels   in  either  the   NDRF  or 
RRF,  please  advise  me  of  your  requirements 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely. 

Capt.  Warren  G.  Leback. 
Maritime  Administrator. 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
FELONS  PURCHASING  FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  offered  my  amendment  to  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  concerning 
the  identification  of  felons  purchasing 
firearms.  I  had  one  goal  in  mind.  I 
wanted  to  find  a  way  to  keep  firearms 
out  of  the  hands  of  dangerous  crimi- 
nals without  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  Americans.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  most  logical  balance 
of  these  two  interests  would  be 
achieved  by  equipping  firearms  dealers 
to  screen  out  felons  attempting  to  buy 
guns.  Thus,  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  the  first  step  in  de- 
veloping a  point-of-purchase  identifi- 
cation system.  Such  a  system  would 
reduce  gun-related  violence  by  restrict- 
ing predatory  felons  from  having 
access  to  firearms. 

Of  course  no  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
capable of  eliminating  all  firearm  vio- 
lence. The  only  question  is  to  what 
extent  can  we  do  anything  about  this 
problem.  New  criminal  penalties  are 
one  response  to  the  problem  of  fire- 
arm violence.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
established  several  tough  penalties,  in- 
cluding some  for  convicted  felons  who 
simply  possess  firearms  and  some  for 
those  who  carry  firearms  while  com- 
mitting violent  felonies  or  drug  traf- 
ficking offenses. 

While  we  know  that  passing  a  law 
against  a  particular  criminal  act  does 
not  stop  such  an  act  from  occurring,  I 
believe  that  the  gun  possession  of- 
fenses could  dramatically  reduce  vio- 
lent crime  if  they  were  more  frequent- 
ly used.  Most  Americans  are  unaware 
that  the  Federal  law  contains  a  man- 
datory 5-year  prison  sentence— no 
parole— for  carrying  a  firearm  in  the 
course  of  most  crimes,  and  that  a 
second  conviction  for  such  an  act  is 
punishable  by  a  mandatory  20  years  in 
prison.  They  also  are  unaware  that 
after  three  felony  convictions,  the 
mere  possession  of  a  firearm  carries  a 
penalty  of  15  years  in  pri.son.  no 
parole.  Given  the  obvious  limitations 
of  gun  control  to  stop  violence,  these 
penalties  should  be  our  first  priority 
of  any  anticrime  strategy.  A  major  ini- 
tiative by  the  Justice  Department 
using  these  statutes  against  career  gun 
criminals  would  create  a  changed  atti- 
tude on  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  these  penalties,  we 
have  attempted,  and  continue  to  con- 
sider ways,  to  reduce  violence  by  im- 
posing restrictions  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms. Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
limited  effectiveness  of  this  type  of 
gun  control  is  well  documented.  A  fre- 
quently cited  study,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice and  entitled  "The  Armed  Criminal 


in  America.  "  reports  that  only  about 
one  out  of  six  gun-owning  felons  ob- 
tained their  most  recent  handguns 
through  a  customary  retail  transac- 
tion involving  a  licensed  firearms 
dealer.  The  study  concludes: 

Controls  imposed  at  the  point  of  retail 
sale  would  not  be  effective  in  preventing  the 
acquisition  of  guns  by  serious  adult  felons 
because  these  felons  rarely  obtain  their 
guns  through  customary  retail  outlets. 

Nevertheless,  the  passage  of  my 
felon  identification  amendment  during 
the  last  Congress  represented  the  on- 
going desire  of  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  small  minority  of 
predatory  felons  who  buy  guns  from 
licensed  dealers.  Even  though  the  po- 
tential results  of  this  effort  are  clearly 
limited,  it  is  a  goal  worth  pursuing  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  violence. 
overview  of  the  attorney  general's  plan 
On  November  20.  1989,  the  Attorney 
General  submitted  to  Congress,  pursu- 
ant to  the  language  of  my  amendment, 
his  plan  for  establishing  a  system  to 
identify  felons  purchasing  firearms. 
This  plan  is  a  clear  affirmation  of  the 
point-of-purchase  identification  policy 
established  by  my  amendment.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  such  a  policy  is 
the  fairest  and  most  effective  way  of 
reducing  firearm  violence  through  the 
screening  of  gun  buyers.  For  example, 
the  Attorney  General  states: 

While  a  comprehensive,  accurate  system 
for  identifying  felons  at  the  point-of-sale 
simply  cannot  be  fully  accomplished  in  the 
near  term,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  worth- 
while goal  to  be  accomplished  over  time. 

The  Attorney  General  recommends 
that  a  point-of-sale  telephone  verifica- 
tion system  be  established  for  firearms 
dealers  across  the  country.  This  would 
be  an  interim  system.  It  would  be  re- 
placed when  a  more  accurate,  biomet- 
ric  identification  system  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  report  also  indicates  that 
certain  improvements  must  be 
achieved  before  any  identification 
system  would  be  effective.  First,  there 
is  a  need  to  fully  automate  all  of  the 
FBIs  criminal  records— only  40  to  60 
percent  are  currently  automated— and 
to  merge  the  computerized  index  of 
8.8  million  manual  records  into  the 
FBI's  automated  identification  system. 
The  Attorney  General  also  con- 
cludes that  the  quality  of  these 
records  must  be  improved,  particularly 
with  regard  to  case  disposition.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  fur- 
ther study,  the  establishment  of  re- 
porting standards  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the  is- 
suance of  grants  to  assist  the  Stales, 
Finally,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  changing 
state  of  technology  in  the  area  of  bio- 
metric  identification  so  that  such  a 
systerr  may  be  established  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

On  the  issue  of  record  quality,  the 
report  by  the  Task  Force  on  Felon 
Identification  in  Firearm  Sales,  which 


provided  the  information  from  which 
the  Attorney  General  established  his 
plan,  includes  startling  information. 
The  report  explains  that  FBI  opens  an 
individual  criminal  history  file  upon 
receipt  of  information  regarding  such 
individual's  arrest.  Convictions  or  ac- 
quittals in  these  cases  are  often  not  re- 
ported to  the  Stale  central  repository 
or  to  the  FBI.  The  task  force  found 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
arrest  charges  in  the  FBI's  records  do 
not  show  a  final  disposition.  Some 
States  have  even  higher  amounts  of 
incomplete  records. 
reaction  to  the  attornev  general's  report 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  Attorney  General's  study 
and  report  concerns  this  issue  of  the 
quality  of  the  criminal  history  records. 
As  it  now  stands,  one  out  of  every  two 
inquiries  to  the  FBI's  records  could  be 
inconclusive  with  regard  to  felony  con- 
victions. No  screening  program,  either 
point-of-purchase  or  as  part  of  a  wait- 
ing period,  will  succeed  with  this  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  debate  concerning 
the  waiting  period  and  my  substitute 
amendment  from  the  last  Congress,  I 
suppose  you  could  say  that  "what  is 
bad  for  the  goose,  is  bad  for  the 
gander.  " 

With  regard  to  other  aspects  of  the 
Attorney  General's  report,  there  is 
much  that  could  be  said.  While  the  At- 
torney General  has  adopted  a  reasona- 
ble plan  of  action,  I  believe  that  the 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  imme- 
diate future  fall  short  of  what  is 
needed.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
touch-tone  telephone  system,  but  no 
details  are  provided  for  how  and  when 
such  a  system  will  be  established. 
With  regard  to  biometric  identifica- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  has  not 
proposed  a  system  that  realistically 
could  be  established  in  any  satisfac- 
tory period  of  time. 

It  appears  to  me  th-it  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  propose  another  plan 
for  biometric  identification  because 
the  task  force  did  not  identify  all  of 
the  options  available.  My  amendment 
only  requires  that  a  system  capable  of 
immediate  and  accurate  identification 
be  established.  While  this  language 
clearly  suggests,  and  the  legislative 
history  supports,  that  Congress  ex- 
pected this  system  to  involve  biometric 
identification,  there  are  more  methods 
for  such  identification  than  reported 
by  the  task  force. 

The  aim  of  any  biometric  identifica- 
tion system  is  to  achieve  positive  iden- 
tification for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
firearms  sales  to  dangerous  felons. 
The  lEisk  force  asserts  that  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  the  point  of 
sale  with  10-print  fingerprint  scanners 
located  at  the  dealer's  place  of  biisi- 
ness.  These  scanners  would  interface 
with  a  central  data  base  of  over  20  mil- 
lion felon  fingerprints.  This  concept  is 
extremely  expensive  and  time  consum- 
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ing.  My  concern  is  that  this  is  not  the 
only  way  to  fulfill  the  legislative  man 
date.  I  regret  that  the  task  forre  did 
not  propose  other  methods  for  biome 
trically  screening  felons  at   the  point 
of  purchase. 

A  MODIFIED  PLAN 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  on 
the  House  floor  in  1988.  I  realized 
there  could  be  a  number  of  different 
ways  to  immediately  and  accurately 
identify  felons  attempting  to  buy  fire- 
arms. I  was  aware  that  some  States 
were  developing  automated  finger- 
print identification  systems  [AFIS]  to 
access  criminal  justice  records.  I  sus- 
pected that  the  AFIS  technology 
could  work  on  a  national  level,  but 
that  the  expense  would  be  great,  par- 
ticularly' for  fingerprint  digitizing 
technology.  In  order  to  explore  all  the 
possibilities,  the  amendment  instructs 
the  Attorney  General  to  study  this 
issue  and  to  establish  a  plan  for  felon 
identification. 

Much  more  information  on  this  issue 
has  become  available  since  the  passage 
of  my  amendment.  Based  on  this  in- 
formation, I  now  believe  that  the  goal 
of  immediate  and  accurate  identifica 
tion  can  be  reached  without  digitizing 
fingerprints  at  the  point-of-purchase 
and  then  electronically  comparing 
them  with  millions  of  fingerprints  in  a 
centralized  data  ba^e.  A  criminal 
records  check  at  the  point  of  purchase 
could  be  conducted  using  just  a  name 
and  other  identifying  information  if 
the  firearms  dealer  was  certain  about 
the  identity  of  the  buyer.  Thus,  if 
identification  was  presented  by  the 
buyer  that  could  be  biometrically  veri- 
fied, the  dealer  could  rely  on  the  accu- 
racy of  a  name  check. 

Therefore,  while  I  support  the  At- 
torney General's  plan  with  regard  to 
improving  criminal  justice  records,  I 
believe  that  a  modified  approach  to 
the  portions  involving  biometric  iden- 
tification should  be  adopted.  This 
modified  plan  consists  of  three  phases: 
Phase  I:  Establish  a  telephone  iden- 
tification system. 

Like  the  Attorney  Generals  plan, 
this  phase  would  require  the  FBI  to 
setup  a  telephone  response  system  for 
firearms  dealers.  Dealers  could  be  re- 
quired to  call  FBI  personnel  stationed 
at  NCIC  terminals  as  a  condition  for  a 
Federal  license,  or  the  States  where 
the  dealers  are  located  could  be  given 
some  incentive  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  such  a  requirement. 
Of  course,  the  major  flaws  to  this 
system  are  the  quality  of  the  records 
and  that  it  would  be  a  name  identifica- 
tion system.  This  allows  for  false  iden- 
tification to  foil  the  system.  That  is 
why  this  is  only  phase  I. 

In  its  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  SEARCH  Group. 
Inc..  reports  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's proposed  touchtone  identification 
system  currently  is  technicallv  unfea- 
sible. SEARCH  states: 
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To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  it  i.s  not  pcs- 
siblc.  for  in.slanrc.  to  enter  the  alphanumer 
10  data  required  for  a  name  .search  into  a 
.standard  tourhtone  'elephone.  Modifica 
tions  are  required,  including  a  new,  tone- 
coding  formal,  a  view-before-send  di.spla.v 
and  a  response  di.splay 

Therefore,  this  is  why  I  am  propos- 
ing that  this  first  phase  consist  of  a 
telephone  request  to  a  live  computer 
operator. 

Phase  II:  Develop  an  identification 
system  using  drivers'  licenses  that  can 
be  biometrically  verified  at  the  point 
of  purchase. 

Rather  than  focusing  primarily  on 
an  identification  system  that  requires 
the  electronic  transmission  of  finger- 
prints from  the  dealer's  location,  a 
system  utilizing  identifying  documen- 
tation should  be  considered.  The  latter 
.system  would  achieve  the  same  results 
as  the  former  if  there  could  be  safe- 
guards minimizing  the  possibility  that 
the  purchaser  is  not  the  same  person 
named  in  the  identifying  document.  If 
we  rely  on  identification  documenta- 
tion, there  are  three  questions  that 
must  be  answered  by  a  firearms  dealer 
who  is  attempting  to  avoid  selling  a 
gun  to  a  felon.  The.se  three  questions, 
and  the  .system's  .solution  to  them,  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Is  the  document  presented  by 
the  buyer  genuine  or  counterfeit? 

There  are  at  least  two  days  that  a 
driver's  license  or  other  document  can 
be  designed  to  protect  against  counter- 
feiting or  tampering.  It  could  be  made 
with  a  magnetic  strip  that  would  be 
run  through  a  scanner  just  like  a 
credit  card.  This  scanner  would  indi- 
cate to  the  dealer  whether  the  license 
was  genuine  and  unexpired.  Another 
method  would  be  to  place  a  hologram 
on  the  face  of  the  card.  An  inspection 
of  the  hologram  would  assist  the 
dealer  in  determining  whether  any 
tampering  had  occurred. 

Second.  Is  the  individual  presenting 
the  identification  document  the  same 
person  to  whom  the  document  was 
lawfully  issued? 

This  is  the  stage  where  biometric 
identification  is  necessary.  One  way  to 
compare  the  card  against  the  person 
presenting  it  would  be  to  affix  biomet- 
ric data  on  the  card.  A  biometric  pat- 
tern recognition  device  can  be  used  to 
compare  the  presenter's  fingerprint 
with  the  print  on  the  card.  Such  a 
device  would  be  far  less  expensive 
than  the  high  cost  of  the  fingerprint 
digitizer  described  in  the  task  force's 
report. 

Of  course,  this  method  requires  that 
the  State  government  issuing  the  card 
take  special  precautions  to  insure  that 
the  card  is  not  fraudulently  obtained. 
Using  biometric  identification  with 
drivers'  licenses  has  many  advantages. 
The  State  of  California  already  is 
moving  in  this  direction.  Imagine  the 
benefit  this  identification  standard 
would  be  to  immigration  authorities. 


Studies   have   shown   that   driver's   li- 
cense fraud  is  a  serious  problem. 

Third.  Is  the  prospective  buyer  eligi- 
ble under  Federal  law  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm? 

Once  the  dealer  has  positively  iden- 
tified the  buyer,  he  can  conduct  an  on- 
the-spot  check  of  the  name  by  way  of 
the  telephone.  The  speed  of  these  tele- 
phone checks  will  improve  bs  the 
available  technology  is  applied  to  this 
task.  Again,  criminal  justice  records 
must  be  dramatically  improved  before 
this  check  is  fully  reliable. 

If  a  dealer  can  answer  these  three 
questions,  he  will  have  achieved  all  of 
the  goals  of  an  immediate  and  accu- 
rate point-of-purchase  identification 
system.  When  fingerprint  digitizing 
technology  becomes  more  affordable, 
we  may  wish  to  move  in  that  direction. 
However,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
felons  rarely  obtain  firearms  from  li- 
cen.sed  dealers,  large  expenditures  may 
not  be  justified. 

Phase  III:  Develop  a  one-print  bio- 
metric identification  system  that 
interfaces  the  firearms  dealer  with  a 
pool  of  violent  felons. 

The  task  force  notes  that  the  cost  of 
machines  that  digitize  a  single  print 
for  communication  to  an  external  data 
base  are  much  less  expensive  than  the 
ten-print  machines.  These  single-print 
machines  range  from  $3,000  to  $6,000 
in  cost,  compared  with  $35,000  to 
$100,000  for  the  ten-print  technology. 
We  also  know  that  the  felons  most 
likely  to  commit  an  act  of  violence 
with  a  gun  are  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  violent  felony  within 
the  last  5  years.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  FBI  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  automated  system  that 
would  check  one  fingerprint  with  a 
somewhat  limited  group  of  prints. 

This  third  phase,  which  would  run 
concurrently  with  the  first  and  second 
phases,  would  involve  establishing 
some  pilot  projects  in  this  type  of  bio- 
metric identification.  The  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  this  approach 
would  then  be  compared  with  the  driv- 
er's license  system  to  determine  which 
best  served  the  interests  of  the  public. 

CONCLUSION 

If  we  are  to  ever  have  a  reliable, 
time-sensitive  and  cost-effective  way 
to  identify  felons  who  attempted  to 
purchase  guns,  criminal  justice  records 
must  be  improved.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  clear  in  his  support  of  this  as- 
sertion. At  the  same  time,  a  point-of- 
purchase  telephone  system  of  screen- 
ing out  those  felons  who  can  be  identi- 
fied by  name  using  existing  records 
should  be  developed  and  put  in  place 
nationwide.  However,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  biggest  problem  with 
this  or  any  other  felon  screening 
system  is  the  lack  of  a  way  to  know 
whether  the  person  attempting  to  buy 
a  gun  is  who  he  says  he  is.  For  this 
reason,     a     biometric     identification 


system  must  be  developed  and  put  in 
place. 

In  the  long  run.  a  point-of-purchase 
fingerprint  system  that  automatically 
verifies  whether  or  not  the  prints  of 
the  buyer  are  those  of  a  felon  would 
be  the  best  and  most  effective  method 
of  screening  out  felons.  While  the 
technology  exists  to  do  this  now,  the 
costs  are  prohibitive.  An  alternative, 
much  less  expensive  system  could  be 
created  using  a  single  fingerprint  on  a 
driver's  license  to  simply  verify  at  the 
point-of-purchase  that  the  buyer  is 
the  person  whose  name  and  other  data 
are  on  the  face  of  the  license.  Then 
the  telephone  could  be  used  to  check 
the  name  against  existing  felon 
records  with  much  more  reliability.  I 
hope  the  administration  and  Congress 
work  quickly  to  establish  such  a 
system.  Waiting  periods  will  not  work, 
but  a  point-of-purchase  system  like 
this  will. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NATIONAL  SLOVAK  SOCIETY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Pennsylvania       [Mr. 
Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  COYNE  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  17,  a 
very  special  event  will  take  place  m  my  home- 
town of  Pittsburgh  The  National  Slovak  Soci- 
ety—under the  able  leadership  of  its  national 
president.  Joseph  Stefka— will  be  celebrating 
Its  100th  anniversary  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel 

This  anniversary  is  a  milestone,  not  only  for 
the  society  but  for  all  Amencans  of  Slovak  de- 
scent. It  IS  a  good  time  to  pause  and  recall 
some  of  the  history  and  contributions  of  Slo- 
vaks in  America 

The  great  migration  of  Slovaks  to  the 
United  States  began  in  the  1800s,  largely  be- 
cause the  system  of  land  ownership  in  their 
native  country  left  many  Slovak  peasants 
landless  and  unable  to  survive  Many  emigrat- 
ed here,  and  our  Nation  has  been  richer  as  a 
result. 

The  list  of  Americans  of  Slovak  descent 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  is  long 
and  impressive.  It  includes  the  great  inventor 
Jozef  Murgas.  the  internationally  recognized 
historian  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  the  astronaut 
Eugene  Cernan— and  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league Representative  Joseph  Gaydos 

But  )ust  as  important  are  the  thousands  of 
Slovak  men  and  women  who  have  worked 
hard,  built  homes,  raised  their  families,  con- 
tributed to  community  organizations  like  the 
National  Slovak  Society,  and  been  a  pari  of 
the  American  dream  We  may  not  know  their 
names,  but  they  represent  a  vital  strand  in  the 
fabric  of  Amencan  life 

For  100  years,  the  National  Slovak  Society 
has  played  an  important  role  in  the  cultural 
and  social  life  of  Slovaks  m  America.  The  so- 
ciety has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  On  this 
occasion,  I  know  my  colleagues  )Oin  me  in  sa- 
luting the  National  Slovak  Society  as  they  cel- 
ebrate their  first  century  on  February  17  and 
look  forward  to  their  second  hundred  years 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    DOES 
NOT  NEED  SHADOW  SENATORS 
AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  inter- 
esting proposals  proffered  by  proponents  of 
statehood  for  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  is  the 
election  of  so-called  shadow  Senators  and 
Representatives  Proponents  of  statehood  say 
that  these  shadow  congressional  officials  are 
needed  to  help  lobby  the  statehood  bill 
through  Congress  and  to  provide  an  increased 
form  and  level  of  congressional  representation 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  this  proposal  is  supported  by  some, 
whatever  one  thinks  of  statehood,  closer  ex- 
amination suggests  that  it  may  well  be  illegal. 
It  IS  definitely  very  expensive,  and  it  denigrates 
the  representation  authonzed  by  Congress  in 
the  Distnct  of  Columbia  Delegate  Act.  For  all 
of  this.  It  may  well  be  nothing  more  than  an 
employment  opportunity  for  those  politicians 
and  their  fnends  who  can't  give  the  citizens  of 
the  city  ample  justification  to  elect  them  to  po- 
sitions of  real  authonty.  Once  fully  analyzed, 
one  Will  find  that  shadow  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are,  in  short,  a  bad  idea. 

Why''  Why  may  the  provision  be  illegal'' 
While  the  citizens  may  have  voted  for  the  idea 
of  statehood,  the  Constitution  they  voted  upon 
is  the  not  the  one  which  is  presently  before 
Congress.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  citizens  want 
anyone  to  lobby  for  passage  of  statehood 
based  on  the  present,  city  council  and  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  passed.  Constitution? 
As  a  minimum,  the  citizens  ought  to  have  had 
their  views  respected  Equally  important,  how- 
ever. IS  the  fact  that  these  members-in-wait- 
ing— which  is  what  they  are  properly  called— 
are  lobbyists.  Use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
lobby  Congress  is  prohibited  by  law.  So,  if 
these  persons  are  to  lobby  for  statehood,  it 
must  be  done  with  funds  that  are  raised  out- 
side of  the  appropriations  process.  The  Feder- 
al Government,  which  contnbutes  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  the  city,  should  not 
have  to  pay  to  have  itself  lobbied  or  its  funds 
shuffled  in  a  bookkeeping  morass  of  fungibi- 
lity 

The  proponents  of  statehood  have  also 
been  anything  but  parsimonious  with  the  ap- 
propriated funds  for  these  officials.  Depending 
on  which  set  of  numbers  you  choose  to  use. 
the  cost  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
Senators  and  Representatives  currently  re- 
ceive or  maybe  something  less  if  some  of  the 
proposals  to  reduce  the  salanes  of  these 
shadow  members  is  followed  Whatever 
number  is  used,  its  a  lot  of  money;  it's  money 
the  city  can  ill  ?"ord  at  a  time  when  schools 
are  in  distress,  when  homelessness  continues 
to  be  rampant,  and  medical  and  public  safety 
services  are  taxed  from  murders  and  drug 
abuse 

The  District  of  Columbia  already  has  a  fed- 
erally supported  and  paid  representative  on 
Capitol  Hill  The  nonvoting  Delegate,  as  he  is 
known,  possesses  all  the  nghts  and  privileges 
of  the  House,  its  committees  and  its  floor  He 
also  has  the  privileges  of  the  floor  in  the 
Senate  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it 
Whether  he,  as  the  individual  serving  in  that 


office,  is  effective  or  not,  of  course,  is  tor  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  decide. 
Congress  has,  however,  provided  for  this  posi- 
tion and  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  not 
be  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
peting offices 

In  fairness,  there  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion that  perhaps  this  proposal  would  be  more 
palatable  if  the  shadow  members  served  with- 
out pay.  I  would  simply  note  that  such  a  pro- 
posal does  not  speak  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  citizens  want  anyone  to  lobby  for 
them  on  this  particular  constitution  and  state- 
hood proposal  If  the  local  citizenry  raised  the 
funds  and  paid  the  bills  which  the  lobbyists 
would  incur.  It  would,  at  least,  have  some 
credibility.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  local  citizenry  has  demonstrat- 
ed any  interest  in  or  capacity  for  raising  the 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  any  greater 
level  of  home  rule,  congressional  representa- 
tion, or  statehood  except  when  the  Federal 
Government  provides  the  resources  and  pays 
the  bill. 

The  questions  of  statehood,  congressional 
representation,  and  greater  levels  of  home 
rule  are  senous  issues  They  should  not  be 
taken  lightly:  they  are  not  the  private  pre- 
serves of  a  few  people  who  are  paid  from 
Government  funds  or  self-styled  activists  who 
may  or  may  not  be  representing  anyone 
except  themselves  and  their  cronies  For 
those  who  think  that  using  these  positions  and 
this  serious  issue  as  a  way  to  pay  political 
debts  and  to  keep  people  out  of  other  races, 
they  need  to  understand  that  Congress  will 
not  fail  to  react  to  such  a  scheme 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  American  Samoa  [Mr.  Pa- 
leomavaega]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  FALEOMAVAEGA  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will  provide 
basic  assistance  for  the  1.600  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  individuals  residing  in  Amencan 
Samoa 

The  elderly  who  live  in  American  Samoa  are 
without  resources  which  are  available  to  other 
Americans  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  Those  programs  available  to 
their  brothers  and  sisters  m  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  Pacific 
territories  are  not  available  to  the  elderly  in 
American  Samoa  To  receive  benefits  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  [SSI]  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individual  must  be  living  in  1  of  the  50  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  be  a  resident  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  [CNMI] 

The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Man- 
ana  Islands  was  included  under  the  supple- 
mentary secunty  income  program  in  1976 
This  has  been  fortunate  for  their  handicapped 
and  needy  elderly  In  1988  there  were  590  re- 
cipients in  CNMI  who  benefited  from  the  pro- 
gram 

The  men  and  women  I  seek  to  help  with 
this  legislation  have  been  caught  between  two 
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systems  When  Social  Security  went  into 
effect  in  Amencan  Samoa,  this  group  o* 
people  were  too  old  to  contnbute  long  enough 
:''  quality  for  minimum  benefits  The  terntonai 
retirement  system  did  not  begin  until  I97i  By 
that  time,  many  of  these  people  had  already 
left  the  work  force  or  had  so  little  time  remain 
ing  that  they  were  also  excluded  from  benefits 
under  this  system 

Mr  Speaker,  the  elderly  and  severely  handi 
capped  individuals— some  1,600  of  them— 
have  nowhere  to  turn— no  personal  resources 
or  Federal  support  programs  Even  the  lernto 
rial  government  is  severely  strained  financially 
at  the  present  time 

Mr  Speaker.  American  Samoa  currently 
does  not  receive  aid  for  dependent  children  or 
food  stamp  benefits,  and  it  does  not  want 
these  programs.  I  do  believe,  however.  SSi 
benefits  should  be  extended  to  relieve  the 
more  cntical  needs  of  our  severely  handi- 
capped and  elderly  who  do  not  qualify  for  any 
other  assistance 

H  R.  3981 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  oi 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    or 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled. 

>K<TIOS   I    KXTKNSKIN  OK  SI  I'CI.KMKNT  \l.  ^M  I 
KIT>   IN((IMK  IIKNKKrrs  |-K(M.H  Wl   pn 
\MKKK  *N  S\M(I\ 

(ai  In  GENERAL.-The  7lh  sentence  of  sec- 
tion llOliaxl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
142  U.S.C.  1301(a)(ln  is  amended  by  iri.ser! 
ing  and  title  XVI  las  in  effect  pursuaiu  lo 
the  amendment  made  by  section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972)' 
before    also'  . 

ibi  Conforming  Amendments.— 

'li  Section  1614iei  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1282c(e>)  is  amended  by  inserting  ■  .  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  "  before    and  " 

(2)  Section  1614(a)i  1  xBKii)  of  such  Act 
(42  use.  1382c(a)(l)<B)(iii)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  national"  after    citizen". 

•iKi    .'   KKFK<TI\K  l>\TK 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1991 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  SOKOL  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to  call 
10  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  February  14  will  mark 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  Amencan  Sokol  unit  by  Czech  immigrants, 
Karel  Prochazka.  Jaroslav  Vostrovsky.  and 
E.B.  Erben,  meeting  in  St  Louis.  MO.  in  1865 

During  the  ensuring  50  years,  many  Sokols 
were  formed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  all  of  these  units  were  incorporated  into 
the  Amencan  Sokol  Organization  on  January 
1,  1917 

Sokol  is  the  Czechoslovak  word  for  falcon, 
and  It  is  an  appropnate  symbol,  since  the 
falcon  IS  a  bird  that  has  a  great  love  for  free- 
dom, as  well  as  strength,  courage,  and  agility 
The  Sokol  philosophy  strives  for  physical  fit- 
ness for  their  members,  believing  that  to 
maintain  a  free  nation,  its  people  must  be 
physically  and  morally  strong. 


This  Sokol  ideal  was  originally  created  in 
Czechoslovakia  m  1862  by  Dr    Miroslav  Tyrs, 
a    professor    of    history    and    aesthetics    at 
Charles    University    in    Prague,    and    Jindrich 
Fuegner,  a  businessman  with  a  special  love 
for  the  arts  and  music    These  two  individuals 
perfected  a  system  of  physical  fitness  through 
a  series  of  calisthenics  and  other  activities, 
based  on  the  notion  rhat  each  individual  is  im- 
portant   and    could    progress   to    an    ultimate 
peak    of    physical    fitness     Their    well-known 
motto  was    A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body  " 
Sokol  festivals  called  Slets  are  held  every  4 
years,  and  last  for  4  days  featuring  competi- 
tions m  gymnastics   volleyball,  basketball,  and 
rhythmics     In    addition    to    physical    fitness, 
Americans  of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent,  who 
are     Sokol     members,     emphasize     spiritual, 
moral,  and  cultural  enlightenment   Educational 
lectures  and  films  are  given  at  the  organiza- 
tion s  workshops  and  competitions,   leaching 
the  values  of  hard  work,  determination,  and 
physical    stamina    are    essential    to    personal 
achievement  in  everyday  life    The  American 
Sokol  Organization  also  maintains  camps  for 
youngsters,    libraries,    and   statistics   on   gym- 
nasts, and  provides  scholarships  to  members 
on  the  basis  of  their  attainment  and  achieve- 
ment 

Sokol  members  range  from  preschool  age 
to  retirement  age,  enabling  the  older  members 
to  pass  on  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience to  the  young  people  in  a  personal 
way  In  combining  Czechoslovak  culture,  the 
Amencan  heritage,  and  Sokol  ideals,  this  or- 
ganization has  contnbuted  greatly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  Many  Sokol  mem- 
bers have  served  their  country  with  distinction, 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  |oin  with  Sokol 
members  in  the  1 1  th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
members  of  Amencan  Sokol  Organization  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  they  celebrate  their  125th  year  of 
excellence,  achievement,  and  contributions  to 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States 


February  7,  1990 


February  7,  1990 
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THE  LAST  FRONTIER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1957  when  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik,  Americans  were  justifiably 
concerned  as  an  enemy  satellite  circled 
the  globe  without  an  adequate  Ameri- 
can response.  It  appeared  that  the  So- 
viets had  leapfrogged  over  us  right 
into  space  and  we  were  left  kneeling  in 
the  dust. 

From  the  streets  of  New  York  to  cor- 
porate boardrooms.  Americans  de- 
manded better  education,  they  said, 
we  must  catch  up.  Americans  knew 
that  Edmund  Burke  was  right  when 
he  said,  Education  is  the  cheap  de- 
fense of  nations." 

In  response,  the  education  initiatives 
of  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kenne- 
dy fueled  the  technological  explosion 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Not  only 


were  Americans  on  the  way  to  the 
Moon,  but  they  were  also  taking  the 
lead  in  every  major  economic  sector  in 
the  world.  Education  and  good  old- 
fashioned  elbow  grease  spurred  inno- 
vation and  created  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Americans  knew  then,  as  they  know- 
now,  what  was  ailing  the  Nation.  They 
have  common  sense:  they  know  that 
our  position  in  the  world  has  slipped: 
and  they  know  what  is  going  on. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Americans  pur- 
chased cars  from  General  Motors. 
Chrysler,  and  Ford  and  televisions 
from  Magnavox,  RCA.  and  Zenith. 
Today  our  constituents  see  friends  and 
neighbors  driving  Japanese  and 
German  cars  and  they  see  them  pur- 
chasing Japanese  televisions,  radios, 
and  VCRs— all  evidence  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic order.  They  cannot  even  buy  a 
U.S.A. -made  VCR  even  though  it  was 
invented  here. 

These  daily  reminders  are  not  only 
seen,  but,  more  importantly,  they  also 
are  felt— Americans  can  feel  the 
mantle  of  economic  leadership  and 
prosperity  slipping  away. 

When  1MB  cuts  10.000  jobs,  it  is  not 
just  computers  that  are  lost.  When 
GM  and  Ford  close  production  plants, 
it  is  not  just  cars  and  trucks  that  are 
lost.  And  when  Lowell,  MA,  the  high- 
technology  bastion  of  the  East,  faces  a 
recession,  it  is  not  just  computer  chips 
that  are  lost. 

It  is  jobs,  families,  and  communities 
that  are  lost— and  believe  me.  these 
losses  are  felt  like  no  other.  Couple 
these  losses  with  recent  Japanese  pur- 
chases of  signature  American  assets 
like  Rockefeller  Center  and  Columbia 
Pictures,  and  you  can  understand  why 
yesterdays  New  York  Times  poll  "de- 
tected an  erosion  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  Japan  among  Americans." 

The  New  York  Times  article  by  Mi- 
chael Oreskes  points  out  that  Ameri- 
cans are  voicing  fear  over  Japanese  in- 
vestments in  this  country.  They  watch 
as  their  dollars  pile  up  overseas  and 
they  blame  both  America  and  Japan 
for  this  growing  phenomenon. 

Of  course  America  is  not  blameless— 
we  have  been  active  participants  in 
our  own  decline.  Whether  it  is  the 
CEO  who  can't  compete  or  the  Gov- 
ernment official  who  turns  a  blind  eye 
on  our  economic  problems,  we  all 
share  the  blame. 

Removing  our  blinders  is  a  good  first 
step.  Rather  than  watching  our 
bottom  line,  we  should  be  watching 
our  front  line.  You  might  not  remem- 
ber that  Boeing  manufactures  much 
of  the  world's  supply  of  airplanes  or 
that  Lotus  and  Microsoft  create  much 
of  the  worlds  supply  of  software. 

Both  the  aerospace  and  software  in- 
dustries create  export  surpluses;  and. 
without  them,  our  balance  would  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  red  ink,  al- 
ready in  the  red— it  would  be  much 


wor.se.  However,  success  is  often  fleet- 
footed— now  you  see  it  now  you  don't— 
may  become  our  next  national 
?nthem. 

An  article  in  Northeast  Internation- 
al Business  entitled,  "The  One  Who 
Controls  the  Software  Controls  the 
War.  "  discusses  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  software  market  to  the  Jap- 
anese. 

The  author  poses  an  interesting 
question.  He  asks: 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  Japan's  Minis 
try  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
IMITIl  has  targeted  indusi  ry  after  mduslry 
for  priority  development,  with  blinding  sue 
cess  at  home  and  devastating  repercu.ssions 
abroad.  Now  that  MITI  has  finished  with 
electronics  and  autos.  could  soflwan  be  ils 
ne.xt  target? 

This  question  requires  examination. 
To  date,  the  only  comprehensive  study 
on  this  issue  comes  from  the  Comput- 
er Software  and  Services  Industry  As- 
sociation or  [ADAPSO],  Their  study, 
entitled,  "Japanese  Software.  The 
Next  Competitive  Challenge"  outlines 
the  industry's  fear  of  obsolescence  in 
the  face  of  Japanese  competition. 

Their  concern  is  valid— it  is  difficult 
to  be  No.  1  and  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  remain  No.  L  The  world  software 
market  was  "roughly  $50  billion  in 
1988  and  is  expected  to  burgeon  to  an 
estimated  $1  trillion  by  the  year  2000." 
Quite  a  market— everything  from  A  to 
Z  will  be  operated  by  high-tech  soft- 
ware. 

Currently,  the  United  States  con- 
sumes 52  percent  of  the  world  soft- 
ware and  produces  approximately  70 
percent  of  the  total  world  market  in 
software.  This  figure  is  probably  a  bit 
low  considering  the  high  incidence  of 
software  piracy. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  market  share 
is  impressive— but  the  question  we 
should  be  asking  ourselves  is  not  "How 
well  we  are  doing  now?  "  It  is  "How 
well  we  will  be  doing  in  the  future?" 

Mr.  Reade  also  quotes  Joseph 
Garber.  a  consultant  at  A.T.  Kearney 
Technology  Consulting,  as  saying: 

In  Japan,  software  is  a  strategic  national 
imperative  or  a  flag  issue  .  .  and  they  have 
the  will  to  be  material  players  in  the  soft- 
ware industry  as  they  have  in  just  about 
every  other  major  industry. 

The  U.S.  software  association  notes 
that  MITI  has  targeted  the  software 
industry  for  growth.  A  knowledge- 
based  industry.  Mr.  Reade  reports  that 
MITI  has  identified  software  z&  a  na- 
tional deficiency  so  great  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  national  threat. " 

This  might  explain  why  Japans 
Nomura  Securities  Co..  the  world's 
largest  brokerage  house,  recently  com- 
missioned a  study  of  10,000  American 
software  companies. 

Mr.  Garber,  who  oversaw  the  study 
for  Nomura,  thinks  that  their  stated 
Dbjective  was  to  identify  American 
software  companies  that  could  plug 
japs  in  the  Japanese  market  with 
their  products.  ' 


But  then  he  admits  that  there  were 
probably  unstated  objectives  for  the 
study.  He  says: 

1  think  there  unstated  objective  was 
threefold:  first,  lo  look  for  United  Stales 
disiribiitors  for  Japanese  software,  second, 
to  Imd  people  with  expertise  in  the  Ameri 
can  market  for  their  companies  and  three, 
they  wen  probabis  looking  for  some  good 
idca.s. 

A  concerted  Japanese  effort  to  gain 
market  share  in  the  software  industry 
should  be  taken  seriously.  The  soft- 
ware industry  is  profitable  and  innova- 
tive—the Japanese  recognize  this— but 
resting  on  our  laurels  is  oftentimes  a 
dangerous  policy. 

Take  the  example  given  in  the  Janu- 
ary 24  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled.    "Software  Mart  in  EC  at 
Stake.'    details  Japanese  lobbying  ef- 
forts to  weaken  an  EC  policy  directive. 
To  give  the  full  effect  of  what  is  going 
on  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lawrence's 
article   and   submit   the  text  for  the 
record. 
In  reading  the  article,  it  says: 
The  Alliance  has  filed  its  warning  about 
the   proposed    EC   directive   with   the   U.S. 
Trade   Representative's   office.   Nine   other 
U.S.  computer  software  firms  added  their 
names  to  the  Alliance's  statement.  The  di- 
rective   is    part    of    the    EC's    1992    plan    lo 
create   free  markets  in   goods,  capital  and 
people  among  its   12-member  nations.  The 
directive   is   due   to   be  voted  by   the  ED  s 
Council  of  Ministers  by  June.  At  issue  is  a 
proposal    in    the    European    Parliament    to 
modify  the  proposed  directive  by  allowing 
an  exception  to  software  copyright  protec- 
tion,  the  Alliance  says.   The  exception,   it 
contends,    would    allow    software    firms    to 
engage  in  reverse  engineering,  the  act  of  de- 
compiling  another   firm's  software   for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  competing  product. 
The    Alliance    argues    that    the    exception 
would  significantly  weaken  the  EC  directive. 
It  says  the  exception  would  allow  firms,  es- 
pecially  big   Japanese   companies,    to   copy 
successful  computer  programs  built  on  the 
research    and   development   of   others.   The 
chief  lobbyist   for  this  exception.   Alliance 
sources  say,  is  Japan's  Fujitsu,  although  a 
few  West  European  firms,  notably  France's 
Bull,  have  supported  the  Japanese  effort  in 
part.  The  Alliance  says  the  Japanese  would 
benefit     most     from    the    exception    even 
though  they  have  so  far  been  relatively  un- 
successful in  computer  software. 

Software  makers  beware— Japan 
would  like  to  know  how  you  create 
software— whether  they  reverse  engi- 
neer the  product  or  purchase  a  soft- 
ware vendor  outright.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
article  is  telling  us  that  the  Japanese 
are  ready  to  compete. 

Layoffs  throughout  the  high-tech 
sector,  declining  profits,  and  product 
delays  have  been  a  very  real  part  of 
the  recent  software  industry  picture. 
Last  spring  another  Journal  of  Com- 
merce article  by  James  Mitchell  pre- 
dicted that  software  makers  would 
face  problems  in  the  near  and  the  long 
term.  He  says: 

The  big  three  of  the  personal  computer 
software   industry,   Microsoft    Corp.,   Lotus 


Development  Corp,,  and  Ashton-Tale  Corp., 
are  all  struggling,  with  varying  degrees. 

Mr.  Mitchell  fears  that  "countless 
companies  will  be  forced  to  shrink,  be 
acquired  or  go  out  of  business  because 
of  fierce  Japanese  competition.  High 
technology  companies  are  particularly 
vulnerable  because  this  industry  has 
been  targeted  by  the  Japanese." 

The  bottom  line— high  tech  compa- 
nies are  vulnerable  because  of  the  in- 
herent nature  of  their  products— con- 
stant technological  improvements  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  capital— and 
capital  is  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

This  alone  could  wipe  out  the  soft- 
ware industry  if  a  strong  challenge 
was  mounted  by  the  Japanese.  I  don't 
think  any  U.S.  software  manufacturer 
could  match  the  Japanese  dollar  for 
dollar  on  capital  expenditures. 

Not  only  do  the  Japanese  consider 
software  to  threaten  its  national  sov- 
ereignty, but  they  also  have  the  large 
amount  of  capital  it  would  take  to 
start  a  competitive  software  industry. 
Considering  the  excellent  performance 
of  U.S.  software  exports,  industry 
losses  would  be  devastating  to  our  al- 
ready weak  export  balance. 

Consider  what  happened  last  No- 
vember when  exports  tumbled,  causing 
a  deficit  of  $10.5  billion  for  the  month. 

Richard  Lawrence  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  explained  it  this  way: 

Exports  have  been  stagnating  since  early 
last  spring,  and  some  analysis  said  that  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  year  ahead. 

He  then  says. 

Almost  all  of  the  export  decline  in  Novem- 
ber can  t>e  laid  to  the  recent  Boeing  Co. 
strike.  U.S.  aircraft  exports  plunged  lo  $537 
million,  down  almost  $900  million  from  Oc- 
tober and  $1.4  billion  less  than  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Boeing  strike  did  not  do  our 
economy  any  favors,  but  it  did  expose 
the  frailty  of  our  export  base.  An  in- 
dustry dispute  brought  down  the 
entire  U.S.  export  balance  and  I  am 
sure  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of  this 
phenomenon.  Our  Nation  depends  on 
industries  like  software  and  aerospace 
to  pull  it  through  the  1990s— but  I 
fear  this  may  be  just  another  pipe 
dream. 

Last  year,  the  administration,  the 
Congress  and  the  aerospace  industry 
inked  a  deal  with  Japan  for  the  copro- 
duction  and  codevelopment  of  an  PSX 
fighter  plane. 

Japan  is  building  an  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  the  United  States  will  be 
providing  technology  in  'exchange  for 
a  few  billion  dollars.  In  the  long  run 
we  lose.  Once  the  Japanese  are  able  to 
produce  planes  at  home,  why  would 
they  want  to  purchase  planes  from 
General  Dynamics? 

And  now  we  have  decided  to  help 
South  Korea  build  their  aerospace  in- 
dustry by  agreeing  to  coproduce  the 
F/A-is  Hornet  fighter  jet.  The  agree- 
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ment  includes  direct  purchase  of  only 
12  complete  planes,  with  36  kits  to  be 
assembled  in  Korea  and  a  licensing 
agreement  between  McDonnel  Doug 
las  and  Samsung  Aerospace  Industries 
of  Seoul  to  coproduce  72  planes.  What 
a  bargain. 

As  if  these  developments  were  not 
enough,  Boeing  has  decided  to  build  a 
widebody  jet  in  partnership  with  the 
Japanese  aircraft  industry  which  will 
probably  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
Japanese  bid  for  some  other  United 
States  aerospace  company.'  one  publi- 
cation read. 

Our  aerospace  industry  is  vital  to 
our  economy— yet  we  give  awav  tech 
nology  and  agree  to  offsets  that  drain 
the  Treasury.  The  Boeing  deal  is  just 
another  example  of  the  greedy  corpo- 
ration chasing  the  short-term  profit. 

Todays  CEO  will  not.  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  held  accountable  10  to  15 
years  down  the  road  when  Boeing  and 
Lockheed  plants  are  bought  by  Brit 
ish,  Korean,  or  Japanese  interests.  He 
will  take  his  golden  parachute  and 
land  safely— no  problem  in  his  world. 

Who  will  be  accountable?  It  is  not  a 
question  we  have  put  to  our  domestic 
industries.  Instead,  we  have  allowed 
the  market  to  ask  all  of  the  questions 
and  I  cannot  recall  the  last  time  the 
market  asked  a  displaced  worker  how 
he  liked  being  unemployed. 

No,  I  don't  think  we  look  very  far 
ahead,  but  it  is  time  that  we  .started. 
The  Boeing  venture  with  Japan  may 
cost  jobs  and  future  revenues  while 
the  fighter  plane  deals  with  Japan  and 
Korea  may  cost  the  industry  its  life. 

In  another  deal,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
and  General  Electric  have  agreed  to 
assist  Japans  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry  [MITI]  with 
the  development  of  a  jet  engine  to 
power  a  plane  capable  of  flying  at  ap- 
proximately five  times  the  speed  of 
sound. 

These  deals  have  come  amid  reports 
that  the  aerospace  sector  will  soar  in 
the  1990's.  With  a  trade  surplus  of  $18 
billion  in  1988.  the  aerospace  industry 
and  the  jobs  it  provides  must  not  be 
lost  to  foreign  producers. 

John  Anderson,  chief  of  Washing 
ton's  Department  of  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  says: 

An   analogy   with    Michigan  s   automotive 
industry,  which  shrank  as  the  Japane.se  en 
larged  their  role,  would  be  misleading. 
He  believes  that— 

Boeing's  global  experience  and  use  of 
brainpower  to  meet  world  standard.s  will 
prevent  what  happened  in  Detroit  from 
happening  in  Seattle 

Well.  I'd  like  to  add  another  dimen 
sion  to  this  assumption.  Although  I  do 
not  doubt  Boeings  global  skills  and 
use  of  brainpower,  I  do  doubt  Mr.  An- 
derson's knowledge  of  Japanese  plans 
for  a  domestic  aerospace  industry. 

In  1988.  Business  Tokyo  published 
an  article  entitled.  "America's  Quality 
Crisis,    subtitled.    Lessons    from    the 
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Boeing-JAL  affair.  Can  U.S.  Workers 
Learn  How  To  Do  Things  Properly?" 
The  author.  Murray  Sayle.  reminds  us 
that  Boeing  owes  its  success  to  Japan. 
He  says: 

Japanese  Air  Lines  is  arguably  America's 
biggest  foreign  corporate  customer.  Seattle 
has  reciprocated  graciously  with  -Japan 
Airlines  Day,  '  where  the  .streets  are  decked 
with  intertwined  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
Ri.sing  Sun  flags. 

However,  America's  largest  aero- 
space customer  is  getting  restless.  Mr. 
Sayles'  article  is  a  warning— the  Japa- 
nese will  be  moving  away  from  Ameri- 
can-made commercial  jets  and  defense- 
related  aircraft.  Whether  they  cite 
quality  concerns  or  other  reasons, 
Japan  would  prefer  a  domestic  aero- 
space industry.  As  the  cover  story  of 
Tokyo  Business,  the  article  is  meant  to 
familiarize  readers  with  this  inevitable 
development. 

An  article  by  Takayuki  Kamada  and 
Takehiko  Koyanagi  in  the  Japanese 
Economic  Journal  underscores  this 
intent.  Entitled,  "Boeing  May  Be 
Ticket  To  Aerospace  Big  League.  "  the 
article  states: 

If  core  members  of  Japans  aerospace  in- 
dustry can  successfully  take  part  in  the 
[Boeing]  project  as  codesigners.  the  indus- 
try will  be  closer  to  breaking  into  the  inter- 
national aircraft  market,  which  is  now- 
dominated  by  a  .small  number  of  American 
and  European  companies. 

In  addition,  the  article  which  I  in- 
clude clearly  points  to  the  shortage  of 
investment  capital  as  the  reason  for 
the  Boeing/Japan  joint  venture.  The 
authors  say: 

Boeings  desire  for  the  three  Japanese 
firms  to  be  involved  in  developing  the  767X 
could  also  be  due  to  the  fact  thai  even  the 
biggest  aerospace  companies  are  finding  it 
too  expensive  to  develop  new  planes  on 
their  own. 

It  is  ironic  to  .say  the  least.  Boeing 
decides  to  team  up  with  its  future 
competition  so  it  won't  go  out  of  busi- 
ness today.  In  effect,  they  are  either 
ensuring  their  own  destruction  or 
their  own  dependence.  However  you 
look  at  it,  I  guess  they  are  living  by 
the  old  motto,  -Live  now.  pay  later." 
All  this  when  there  are  available 
Grumman  and  Lockheed  facilities  in 
their  country. 

Like  the  .software  industry,  defense 
related  aerospace  sales  are  extremely 
profitable— and  this  includes  both 
commercial  and  defense  related  aero- 
space ventures. 

U.S.  industry  .seriously  must  consid- 
er the  threat  of  obsolescence  at  the 
hands  of  their  Japanese  competitors. 
Little  by  little.  Japan  is  preparing  for 
it5  debut  of  both  aerospace  and  soft- 
ware. 

Rather  than  selling-out  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  American  industry  should 
work  to  preserve  itself.  Joint  ventures 
and  off-shore  production  are  not 
viable  solutions.  Domestic  industry 
must  invest  in  America— employ  Amer- 
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leans:     improve    quality:     build     new 
plants. 

As  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  con- 
cludes: 'Long  the  teacher,  America 
now  must  learn  to  compete.  "  It  is  not 
only  industry  which  must  adjust  to  a 
fiercely  competitive  world,  but  the 
American  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  also  must  learn  to  adjust. 

Education  and  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  well  worth  the 
return  on  investment.  If  we  refuse  to 
invest  in  our  future  today,  we  may  get 
what  we  paid  for— absolutely  nothing. 

America  always  has  had  a  venture- 
some spirit:  and  Americans  always 
have  yearned  to  go  to  places  no-one 
has  gone  before.  The  quest  to  explore 
frontiers  has  taken  us  from  the  Mari- 
ana's Trench  to  the  Moon. 

Americans  need  this  same  spirit 
again— in  the  days  of  technological 
wonderment,  the  future  approaches 
ever  so  quickly.  Others,  impressed 
with  our  past  accomplishments,  have 
followed  our  example,  but  these 
others  no  longer  wait  for  us  to  lead. 

We  may  .=oon  find  that  these 
others— Japan  for  example— have  gone 
ahead  and  staked  out  their  claims  in 
this  last  frontier— technology.  And 
when  we  show  up  at  our  future— the 
frontier  may  be  posted  with  keep  out 
and  no  treaspassing  signs.  We'll  be  on 
the  outside  looking  in  at  what  was  to 
be  our  frontier. 

Software  Mart  in  EC  at  Stake 


I  By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington.— Japanese  computer  soft- 
ware manufacturers  are  threatening  to  turn 
a  propo.sed  European  Community  .software 
directive  against  U.S.  manufacturers,  a  U.S. 
group  contents. 

If  the  Japanese  succeed,  says  the  Business 
Software  Alliance,  it  would  -seriously  jeop- 
ardize" the  U  S.  trade  surplus  in  packaged 
.software  of  almost  $9  billion  a  year. 

How  the  EC  directive  evolves  has  even 
larger  implications,  according  to  the  alli- 
ance, which  comprises  six  U.S.  software 
makers,  including  Microsoft.  Lotus  Develop- 
ment and  WordPerfect 

If  the  EC  computer  software  directive  is 
shaped  to  Japanese  suggestions,  an  alliance 
spokesman  said,  it  could  disrupt  the  Uru- 
guay Round  intellectual  property  rights  ne- 
gotiations at  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  in  Geneva. 

The  alliance  has  filed  its  warning  about 
the  proposed  EC  directive  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  Office.  Nine  other 
U.S.  computer  software  firms  added  their 
names  to  the  alliance's  statement. 

The  .software  group  wants  the  trade  repre- 
sentative to  emphasize  U.S.  concern  to  the 
EC  about  the  Japanese  attempt  to  alter  the 
propo.sed  directive  for  the  legal  protection 
of  computer  programs. 

The  directive  is  part  of  the  EC's  1992  plan 
to  create  free  markets  in  goods,  capital  and 
people  among  its  12  member  nations.  The 
directive  is  due  to  be  voted  by  the  EC's 
Council  of  Ministers  by  June. 

At  issue  is  a  proposal  in  the  European 
Parliament  to  modify  the  proposed  directive 
by  allowing  an  -exception"  to  software 
copyright  protection,  the  alliance  savs. 


The  exception,  it  contends,  would  allow 
software  firms  to  engage  in  -  reverse  engi- 
neering, the  act  of  decompiling  another 
firms  software  for  the  purpo.se  of  develop- 
ing a  competing  product. - 

The  alliance  argues  that  the  exception 
would  significantly  weaken"  the  EC  direc 
tive.  It  says  the  exception  would  allow 
firms,  especially  big  Japanese  companies,  to 
copy  succ(\ssful  computer  programs  built  on 
the  research  and  development  of  others 

The  chief  lobbyist  for  this  exception,  alii 
ance    .sources    say.    is    Japans    Fujitsu,    al 
though  a  few  West  European  firms,  notably 
France's  Bull,  have  supported  the  Japanese 
effort  in  part. 

The  alliance  says  the  Japanese  would  ben 
efit  most  from  the  exception,  even  though 
they  have  .so  far  been  relatively  iinsucces.s- 
ful  "  in  computer  .software. 

The  debate  over  the  EC  directive  has  even 
broader  implications,  says  Brad  Smith.  ? 
Covington  and  Burling  attorney  in  London 
for  the  alliance. 

He  maintains  that  Fujitsu  and  other  Japa 
nese  software  makers  have  been  pressing 
the  Japanese  government  to  push  for  a  re- 
verse engineering  exception  in  a  prospective 
GATT  agreement  this  year  on  inlellectua! 
property  rights  protection. 

Boeing  May  be  Ticket  to  Aerospace  Big 

League 

I  By  Takayuki  Kamada  and  Takehiko 

Koyanagi  i 

After  years  of  working  as   hired   help   in 

the  international  aerospace  business,  three 

Japanese  companies  look  .set  to  become  full 

partners  with  one  of  the  industrys  major 

players. 

Boeing  Co.  officially  invited  three  Japa- 
ne.se  companies  to  be  co  developers  of  its 
twin-engine.  300-.seat  767X  passenger  jet  al 
the  four  companies"  regular  top-level  meet- 
ing in  Seattle.  Washington,  Oct.  20.  Kawa- 
saki Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  Chairman  Kenko 
Hasegawa  told  The  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun 
last  week. 

The  two  other  firms  attending  the  meet- 
ing were  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd. 
and  Fuji  Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  All  three 
Japanese  makers  have  .served  as  subcontrac- 
tors on  Boeings  767-300  jet. 

into  the  global  market 
If  these  core  members  of  Japan's  aero- 
space industry  can  successfully  take  part  in 
the  project  as  co-designers,  the  industry  will 
be  closer  to  breaking  into  the  international 
aircraft  market,  which  is  now  dominated  by 
a  -small  number  of  American  and  European 
companies. 

The  new-  plane  will  be  based  roughly  on 
Boeings  200-seat  767.  with  revamped  body 
and  wings  and  modified  engines. 

The  Japanese  makers  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  designing  the  767X"s  wing-body 
fairings  and  tail  pari,s.  sources  close  to  the 
three  firms  said. 

Their  quality  and  production  control 
techniques  may  have  led  Boeing  to  choose 
them  a-s  co-developers  of  its  newest  air- 
craft." said  "Voshihiro  Sakamoto,  deputy  di- 
rector general  of  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industrys  machinery  and 
information  industries  bureau. 

This  development  has  come  at  a  time 
when  the  Japanese  aerospace  industry  is  ex 
panding  its  activities  from  plane  assembling 
to  development  of  various  aerospace  tech 
nologies.  including  an  advanced  wing  com- 
position method.  Japanese  industrial  ana- 
lysts say. 

However,  Sakamoto  does  not  think  Boeing 
is  deepening  its  ties  with   these  Japanese 


companies    merely    to    take    advantage    of 
their  advanced  technology. 

The  move  instead  reflects  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  in  an  era  of  international  coop- 
eration in  aircraft  development."  Sakamoto 
said.  He  cited  a.s  an  example  the  Airbus  In- 
dustrie joint  venture  by  European  countries. 

Japanese  companies  should  be  competitive 
within  the  framework  of  international  air- 
craft dev«>lopment  cooperation,  Sakamoto 
added 

The  most  recent  example  of  Japan-U.S. 
cooperation  in  the  aircraft  development 
field  was  the  November  1988  PSX  accord  be- 
tween the  two  nations 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  of  the  U.S.  and 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  along  with 
Kawa-saki  Heavy  Industries  and  Fuji  Heavy 
Industries,  cooperate  in  developing  Japans 
new  FSX  fighter,  which  is  based  on  the 
American  F  16  aircraft. 

Boeings  desire  for  the  three  Japanese 
firms  to  be  involved  in  developing  the  767X 
could  al.so  be  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
biggest  aerospace  companies  are  finding  it 
too  expensive  to  develop  new  planes  on 
their  own.  analysis  say. 

PROJECTS  AND  STUDIES 

The  Japane.se  aerospace  industry  and 
MITI  are  involved  in  various  international 
joint  commercial  aircraft  development 
projects  and  .studies,  such  as  75-  and  ISO- 
seat  aircraft  bodies,  a  commercial  jet 
engine,  avionics  equipment  and  components, 
as  well  as  the  supersonic  transport  develop- 
ment initiative. 

The  767X  project,  however,  faces  one 
major  hurdle;  money.  Its  total  development 
cost  is  estimated  at  $4  billion.  The  three 
Japanese  firms  are  expected  to  bear  some 
20^^  of  that  amount,  but  they  cannot  afford 
to  provide  all  of  it  themselves. 

Boeing  and  the  three  Japanese  aerospace 
companies  have  worked  together  since  1984, 
when  MITI  initialed  the  7J7  150-seat  pas- 
senger plane  project. 

However,  the  recent  trend  toward  stable 
oil  prices  and  the  shift  in  airlines"  needs 
from  smaller  to  larger  planes  have  made  the 
fuel-saving,  small-sized  7J7  less  of  a  priority. 
As  a  result,  the  program  is  unlikely  to  enter 
the  full-fledged  development  stage  for  the 
time  being. 

But  MITI,  which  has  already  provided  the 
7J7  project  with  YIO  billion  in  research 
money,  cannot  drop  the  project  just  because 
of  the  767X.  MITI  plans  to  spend  another 
YIO  billion  on  the  7J7  project  in  fiscal  1960 
alone. 

MITI  SUPPORT 

Meanwhile,  MITI  appears  to  be  basically 
supportive  of  the  767X  plan,  although  min- 
istry officials  refuse  to  discuss  their  ap 
proach  to  the  project  before  official  consul- 
tation with  the  companies  involved. 

We  won't  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  767X 
story  when  they  ask  us  to  do  something,  " 
said  Shinichiro  Ota.  director  of  MITIs  air- 
craft and  ordnance  division.  It  is  good  for 
Japan's  aerospace  industry  to  have  some  va- 
riety in  their  development  programs." 

Both  Boeing  and  its  three  Japanese  part- 
ners have  specific  reasons  for  going  ahead 
with  the  767X  joint  venture. 

The  Seattle-based  giant  needs  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  its  200-seal  767  and  430- 
seat  747  jets  to  compete  in  the  increasingly 
lucrative  300-seat  market.  That  market  is 
now  dominated  by  Airbus  industriess  A330- 
300  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.s  MD-U. 

For  their  part,  the  Japanese  partners  also 
need  to  secure  orders  in  the  new  field  before 
fiscal   1995.  when  their  contracts  with  the 


Defense  Agency  end.  Defense-related  deals 
are  said  to  account  for  some  80%  of  the  Jap- 
anese aircraft  industry's  orders. 

According  to  Boeing's  timetable,  it  hopes 
to  start  767X  shipments  sometime  during 
1994.  an  airline  .source  said. 

Because  the  development  of  new  wings 
and  body  for  the  767X  will  take  about  five 
years.  MITI  will  be  urged  to  decide  on  its  as- 
sistance before  too  long. 

It  will  be  acted  upon  next  year."  MITrs 
Sakamoto  said,  which  suggests  that  the 
ministry  will  make  its  decision  sometime 
before  the  compilation  of  the  fiscal  1991 
budget  in  the  middle  of  1990. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS     COSPONSOR     OF     H.R.     876 

AND  H.R.  3751 

Mr,  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  deleted  from  cosponsor- 
ship  of  H.R.  876.  and  H.R.  3751. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1700 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  meml>ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACE  DIVIDEND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quested today's  spec.ai  order  to  focus 
attention  on  the  issue  of  the  "peace 
dividend.  "  During  the  9-week  recess  of 
Congress,  we  witnessed  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  world  order.  Between 
November  1989  and  February  1990,  six 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  fell. 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania  may  be  next. 

And  on  Monday.  President  Gorba- 
chev announced  an  historic  proposal— 
to  allow  multiparty  rule  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  first  time  since  1917. 

These  are  events  few  of  us  expected 
to  witness  in  our  lifetimes.  Revolution- 
ary events  that  must  change  the  way 
we  look  at  the  world— and  America's 
role  in  it. 

Rightly,  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  ignited  a  debate  here 
about  America's  budget  priorities  in  a 
post-cold  war  world.  As  we  set  the 
agenda  for  the  1990's.  it  centers  on 
questions  such  as  what  should  we 
spend  on  national  defense?  Should  our 
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allies  shoulder  more  of  the  burden  for 
our  collective  defense?   What  should 
we   spend   on    foreign   aid?   And    how 
ir>uch  do  we  commit  to  meet  our  do 
mestic  needs? 

In  early  December.  Defense  Secre 
tary  Richard  Cheney  provided  the 
first  reference  point  for  the  peace  divi 
dend  debate.  Secretary  Cheney  an 
nounced  that  almost  $180  billion  in 
U.S.  defense  savings  could  be  achieved 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
responded  by  issumg  wishlists.  show 
ing  how  the  extra  $180  billion  could  be 
spent.  Some  have  argued  for  spending 
the  windfall  on  crucial  domestic  pro 
grams  such  as  education,  housing  and 
infrastructure.  Others  say  that  the 
dividend  should  go  exclusively  to 
paying  off  the  budget  deficit.  Others 
contend  that  any  savings  should  be 
used  to  offset  a  ta."  cut. 

The  administration  moved  swiftly  to 
qualify  Secretary  Cheneys  announce 
ment.  The  original  estimates  were  .said 
to  be  based  on  outdated  and  exagger 
ated  projections  of  future  defense 
spending.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  Richard  Darman 
called  the  peace  dividend  a  fantasy.  In 
the  words  of  President  Bush,  what 
peace  dividend?" 

I  can  understand  President  Bushs 
caution.  There's  no  way  to  be  sure 
that  all  of  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  permanent.  But  we  have  a 
pretty  good  idea.  The  INF  Treaty, 
signed  by  President  Reagan  and  Chair 
man  Gorbachev,  began  destroying  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides  for  the 
first  time  ever.  Conclusion  of  the  Con- 
vention Forces  in  Europe  Treaty 
[CFE]  will  bring  drastic  troop  reduc- 
tions across  Europe.  The  Warsaw  Pact 
is  in  shambles. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  shift  our  focus  to 
other  pressing  national  security  issues 
such  as— increasing  U.S.  productivity 
to  regain  our  top  spot  in  the  world 
economy  and  making  the  American 
people  the  most  educated  society  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  accomplish  this 
without  the  administration's  help. 

For  the  past  40  years,  we  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  coming,  the  Russians  are 
coming."  Well,  if  the  Russians  are 
coming,  they  are  going  to  be  a  little 
late.  They  must  first  end  the  civil  war 
in  Azerbaijan.  Then  they  must  deal 
with  the  Baltics  and  the  Ukraine.  Thir 
is  before  they  even  begin  to  look  at 
Elastem  Europe. 

In  the  meantime.  Japan  is  becoming 
the  dominant  world  economic  power. 
West  Germany  and  the  European 
Community  are  staring  us  in  the  face 
waiting  to  take  us  on  in  1992.  What 
kind  of  planning  is  being  done  by  the 
administration?  What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  fight  the  economic  and  com- 
petitive war  in  the  global  marketplace' 
And  why  can't  the  peace  dividend  fit 
into  these  plans? 


It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  what 
peace  dividend?  Or  call  it  a  fantasy. 
But  I  do  know  that  if  the  administra- 
tion cannot  find  the  peace  dividend. 
Congress  will.  I  am  certain  the  admin- 
istration does  not  relish  that  prospect. 
And  I  honestly  believe  that  many  of 
us  here  in  the  House  do  not  relish  that 
prospect  either. 

This  special  order  is  the  beginning  of 
the  congressional  debate  on  this  issue. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  American 
people  expect  Congress  to  find  the 
peace  dividend  and  to  allocate  it. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  poll  indi- 
cated that  75  percent  of  all  Americans 
believe  the  warming  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  an  opportunity 
to  cut  military  spending. 

In  my  hometown  of  Cleveland,  an- 
ticipation of  a  peace  dividend  is  also 
running  high.  In  December.  Cleve- 
land's Mayor-elect  Michael  White  set 
forth  an  ambitious  agenda  for  a  reallo- 
cation of  military  spending. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
an    article   written    by   Mayor   White. 
The    article    appeared    in    the    Plain 
Dealer,  and   is  entitled    "Now  Let   Us 
End  the  Cold  War  at  Home. 
(Article  follows:) 
(From  the  Plain  Dealer.  Dec   19.  1989] 
Now  Let  Us  End  the  Cold  War  at  Home 

(By  Mike  White) 
Every  holiday  .sea-son  we  hear  a  lot  about 
Rood  will  and  peace  on  Earth  But  this  year 
the.se  words  hold  a  special  promi.se.  Not  long 
aKO  few  would  have  believed  that  1989 
would  see  a  Polish  government  led  by  Soli- 
darity activists.  Hungarys  Communist 
Party  embracing  multiparty  politics,  or  the 
Berlin  Wall -the  ultimate  symbol  of  Cold 
War  division— becoming  a  passageway  to 
freedom. 

For  those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the 
shadow  of  superpower  conflict,  the  remark- 
able growth  and  succe.s.s  of  the  democracy 
movements  in  Ea.slern  Europe  has  been  as 
astonishing  as  it  has  been  inspiring.  After 
all.  who  could  have  imagined  that  by  1990 
Western  Europe  would  face  a  siege  not  by 
Soviet  tanks,  but  by  Ea.st  German  tourist.s? 
This  grass-root.s  uprising  against  commu 
nism  reminds  all  of  us  that  the  hunger  fcr 
liberty,  whether  it  be  in  Cracow.  Cape  Town 
or  Cleveland,  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  on  Earth.  In  the  wake  of  this  peace- 
ful revolution  few  can  doubt  that  we  now 
face  the  most  significant  opportunity  for 
real  peace  in  Europe  since  World  War  II. 

For  Americans  the  events  m  Europe  have 
meant  something  el.se,  too:  new  pro.spects 
for  reduced  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  with  il.  a  return  to  a  peacetime  econo- 
my .'\nd  for  us  the  impact  of  that  second 
revolution,  while  hardly  a.s  dramatic,  may 
be  almost  as  far  reaching 

Defen,se  Secretary  Richard  Cheney  s  plan 
to  trim  $180  billion  from  !hf  1992  94  mili- 
tary budget  through  repre.senting  only  a 
minor  poke  at  Pentagon  fat  opens  a  long- 
awaited  dialogue  over  hou  defense  spending 
should  be  trimmed  in  the  wake  of  our 
changing  relationship  with  the  Soviets.  But, 
more  than  that,  it  rai.ses  the  issue  of  how 
those  savings  should  be  reallocated 

.According  to  our  city's  oun  Finance  De- 
partment more  than  $35  billion  will  leave 
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Cuyahoga  County  to  help  pay  for  military- 
related  spending  for  fi.scal  year  1990.  That 
comes  to  more  than  $2,300  per  person.  With 
Pentagon  spending  averaging  $34  million  an 
hour,  its  not  hard  to  understand  how  we 
came  to  be  paying  .so  much. 

What  isn't  as  clear  is  why.  as  we  enter 
what  President  Bush  has  de.scribed  a.s  a  new 
era  in  U.S.-Soviel  relations,  we  cannot  redi- 
rect some  of  tho.se  dollars  to  meet  our  needs 
here  at  home.  For  Cleveland  families  job- 
lessness, drugs,  crime  and  overcrowded 
classrooms  loom  as  a  far  greater  danger 
than  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  invasion. 

The  choice  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  bankrupt  our  cities  and  public  services 
for  the  sake  of  unlimited  military  expan 
sion.  Clearly  we  cannot.  Instead  the  i.ssue  is 
where  military  budget  cuts  are  made- how 
deep  they  will  go— and  whether  the  .savings 
will  be  applied  to  rebuilding  our  communi- 
ties If  anyone  doubts  the  impact  that  de- 
fense budget  .savings  could  have  on  urban 
life  he  should  just  consider  what  we  could 
buy  with  the  $1  trillion  the  Star  Wars 
system  would  cost  us 

According  to  Sane-Freeze.  America's  most 
prestigious  peace  activi.st  organization,  for 
the  cost  of  one  Star  Wars  s.vstem  we  could 
afford  to  give  every  family  in  Ohio  a  $75,000 
house,  place  it  on  $5,000  worth  of  land,  fur 
nish  it  with  $10,000  worth  of  furniture  and 
put  a  $10,000  car  in  each  garage. 

We'd  still  have  enough  money  left  to  do 
the  same  for  every  family  in  Indiana  and 
West  Virginia  while  having  still  enough  to 
build  a  $10  million  hospital  and  a  $10  mil- 
lion library  in  250  other  cities  and  towns. 

Of  course,  most  in  government  would 
argue  that  the  idea  of  spending  so  much  on 
civilian  needs  is  inconceivable.  And  perhaps 
that's  part  of  the  problem,  too. 

Too  many  in  government  have  come  to 
accept  that  it  is  impossible  to  address  the 
fact  that  every  year  at  least  10.000  people  in 
Cleveland  have  no  place  to  live,  but  are  un- 
willing to  question  the  propriety  of  spend 
ing  $100  billion  for  the  Trident  II  submarine 
and  F-18  jet  fighter  programs.  Too  many 
accept  our  government's  refusal  to  ade- 
quately fund  child  care  and  its  willingness 
to  spend  $4  billion  on  nuclear  warheads 
during  one  six-month  period— while  in  1987. 
13.000  children  of  parents  on  welfare  in 
Cleveland  needed  child  care  in  order  for 
their  parents  to  work. 

While  Rich  DeColibus  of  the  Cleveland 
Teachers  Union  and  other  community  lead- 
ers rightly  point  out  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing more  educators  into  our  public  school 
system,  federal  spending  for  education  was 
slashed  by  H^'r  between  1982  and  1986. 
while  dollars  for  the  military  increased  by  a 
rate  almost  three  times  as  great. 

In  the  1990s,  we  can't  tolerate  federal 
spending  priorities  that  place  more  value  on 
developing  military  technology  than  on 
safeguarding  the  very  human  resources  our 
nation  will  depend  on  for  the  next  century. 
True,  the  $1  billion  we  invest  in  new  mili- 
tary hardware  can  create  48.000  defense  in- 
dustry jobs,  but  that  .same  $1  billion  once  in- 
vested in  housing  could  generate  jobs  for 
76.000  unemployed  workers.  If  invested  in 
public  schooLs.  it  could  pay  the  salaries  of 
100.000  new  teachers. 

Though  a  modernized  steel  industry  and 
an  expanded  U.S.  capability  in  electronics 
and  machine  tools  may  not  fit  .some  conven- 
tional definitions  of  national  security,  we 
also  know  that  we  cannot  build  America's 
future  on  fast  food  jobs  and  foreign  im- 
ports. By  redirecting  some  of  the  70%  of 
federal   research   dollars   now  dedicated   to 


the  military  to  the  civilian  sector,  we  can 
begin  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  compete 
once  again  in  the  world  marketplace 

The  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  re 
definition  of  our  relationship  with  the  Sovi 
ets  provide  us  with  a  historic  opportunity  to 
address  priorities  that  havi'  been  on  our  na 
tional  back  burner  for  too  long. 

Whether  it  is  finding  a  cure  for  AIDS  e.\ 
panding  mass  transit  or  re.scuing  our  public 
.schools  from  neglect,  we  must  begin  to  bring 
our  tax  dollars  home,  now,  to  defend  Amen 
(as  cities.  Because  while  we  may  be  winning 
the  Cold  War  in  Europe,  we  still  face  a  life 
and  death  struggle  against  drugs,  jobless- 
ness and  disease  within  our  own  borders, 

Americas  children  deserve  a  better  future 
from  us  than  poverty  ridden  cities  and  high 
tech  weaponry 

That's  wh.\  the  cry  for  freedom  that  today 
IS  heard  from  the  Baltic  to  Bulgaria  can 
become  our  rallying  cry.  too.  as  we  speak 
out  for  new  spending  priorities  and  a  pro 
ductive  peacetime  economy. 

Just  as  we  tiave  shown  ourselves  strong 
enough  to  fight  any  war,  let  us  be  wise 
enough  to  plan  for  peace. 

Mayor  White's  essay  begins  by 
saying  "For  Americans,  the  events  in 
Europe  have  meant  •  •  •  new  pros- 
pects for  reduced  tensions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and.  with  it,  a  return  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  "  Mayor  White 
goes  on  to  list  several  pressing  needs 
faced  by  the  city  of  Cleveland,  such 
as— housing  the  more  than  10,000 
homeless  people,  helping  the  13.000 
children  of  parents  on  welfare  get 
quality  child  care,  training  and  send- 
ing back  to  work  the  76.000  unem- 
ployed Clevelanders.  He  sums  up  by 
saying.  "Just  as  we  have  shown  our- 
selves strong  enough  to  fight  any  war. 
let  us  be  wise  enough  to  plan  for 
peace."  I'm  sure  that  mayors  of  our 
other  great  cities  would  agree. 

Today.  I  call  on  President  Bush  to 
appoint  a  bipartisan  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  address  the  issue  of  the 
peace  dividend.  Just  as  we  have  had 
the  Kerner  Commission  and  the  Grace 
Commission  to  bring  important  issues 
before  the  public.  I  am  recommending 
that  the  President  take  a  similar  path 
to  move  this  issue  away  from  the  par- 
tisan political  arena  and  into  the 
public  arena. 

D  1710 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  many 
Members  who  have  submitted  state- 
ments for  the  Record  and  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SangmeisterI. 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in 
his  special  order,  where  I  share  many 
of  the  concerns  he  has  just  spoken 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
debate  recently  over  a  term  that  has 
reentered  our  political  vocabulary.  I 
am  referring  to  the  phrase  "peace  divi- 
dend. "  The  peace  dividend  is  the  pay 
back  to  the  American  people  for  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  In  considering 
this  issue,  we  must  face  squarely  the 


question  of  whether  or  not  the  cold 
war  is  over. 

Before  I  go  further  in  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  applaud  the  President 
for  his  bold  proposal  for  a  bilateral  re- 
duction of  American  and  Soviet  troops 
in  Europe  to  195,000  on  each  side.  I 
would  hope  the  President  continues 
this  kind  of  leadership  by  reconsider- 
ing some  of  the  priorities  he  has  set  in 
his  fiscal  year  1991  budget  proposal. 

Can  anyone  credibly  argue  that  the 
Soviet  Union  poses  the  same  threat 
now  as  it  did  even  1  year  ago?  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union  still 
must  be  considered  our  greatest  mili- 
tary adversary.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
highlight  some  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  this 
past  year. 

For  me,  the  most  important  symbol 
signaling  an  end  to  the  cold  war  oc- 
curred last  year  on  November  9.  On 
this  date,  for  the  first  time  since  1961. 
East  Germany  allowed  free  travel 
from  East  to  West  Berlin.  An  estimat- 
ed 3  million  East  Germans  visited 
West  Berlin  over  that  weekend.  This 
was  especially  significant  for  me  be- 
cause I  can  vividly  remember  the  con- 
struction of  the  Berlin  wall  and  the 
historical  visit  by  President  Kennedy 
to  West  Berlin  pledging  American  re- 
solve, to  not  only  contain  the  spread 
of  communism,  but  to  eventually  pre- 
vail over  it. 

Who  could  forget  the  day.  August 
24.  when  the  Polish  Parliament  ap- 
proved a  non-Communist  as  prime 
minister— the  first  non-Communist 
ever  to  lead  a  Soviet-bloc  nation. 

Poland.  Hungary.  East  Germany. 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Roma- 
nia are  all  working  toward  creating 
strong  pluralist  democracies.  All  of 
these  nations  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  military  forces  from  their  soil. 
What  makes  all  of  the  changes  equally 
amazing  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Gorbachev  has  promoted  them. 
In  fact,  as  I  speak  now,  there  is  lively 
discussion  going  on  among  Soviet  citi- 
zens in  response  to  a  vote  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  Communist  Party  ap- 
proving Secretary  Gorbachev's  plan 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Communist 
Party's  monopoly  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  multiparty  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Despite  these  important  changes, 
the  President  has  submitted  a  defense 
budget  with  large  spending  increases 
in  programs  that  were  questionable 
even  before  these  events  took  place. 
For  example,  the  B-2  stealth  bomber 
program  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, and  the  MX  Rail-Garrison  pro- 
gram all  received  substantial  increases 
in  funding. 

For  argument's  sake,  let's  suppose 
Congress  approves  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1991  budget  in  its  entirety. 
On  an  average  day  of  spending,  the 
Government   will  spend  $15,167,000  a 


day  on  the  Stealth  bomber  program,  a 
29  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  is  compared  to  $1,336,000  a 
day  for  State  grants  to  combat  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  by  this  Na- 
tion's youth  or  $1,088,000  a  day  for 
cancer  research.  Assuming  that  the 
cost  of  one  bomber  doesn't  increase, 
which  we  know  always  does,  this  will 
build  us  only  five  planes  in  an  era 
where  bombers  are  considered,  by  nu- 
merous military  experts,  to  be  minimal 
strategic  value. 

Under  the  Presidents  plan,  the  star 
wars  program  will  receive  a  23-percent 
increase  to  $4  billion  plus.  I  under- 
stand most  of  this  funding  increase 
goes  to  an  early  deployment  of  a 
project  known  as  brilliant  pebbles.  I 
believe  instead  of  worrying  about  pro- 
ducing a  brilliant  pebbles  program,  we 
should  begin  to  worry  about  educating 
brilliant  children  so  that  America  can 
face  the  next  challenge  which  has 
more  to  do  with  Marshall  Fields  than 
it  does  with  battlefields.  It  has  more  to 
do  with  engineers  than  it  does  with 
bombardiers.  Improving  education  and 
healthcare,  winning  the  drug  war.  cre- 
ating jobs,  and  eliminating  the  deficit, 
are  goals  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
put  off  reaching  any  longer  because  of 
a  bloated  defense  budget.  Having 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  myself,  I 
strongly  believe  that  national  security 
should  be  a  top  priority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  national  security  in- 
cludes having  a  strong  economy  and  a 
healthy,  well-educated  work  force.  I 
believe  we  have  tipped  the  balance 
toward  military  hardware,  while  we 
should  be  paying  more  attention  to 
computer  software. 

The  last  program  I  will  bring  up  is 
the  MX  Rail-Garrison  program.  The 
President  calls  for  a  118  percent  in- 
crease to  $2  billion.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  continuing  research  on  another 
land  based  missile  system— the  Midget- 
man.  Instead  of  putting  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  trains,  which  would  be  just  as 
vulnerable  during  a  surprise  attack  as 
our  present  silo-based  missiles,  we 
should  be  filling  those  trains  with 
American  made  automobiles,  tractors, 
steel,  soybeans,  and  other  goods  to  be 
distributed  to  markets  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  If  we  don  t 
reach  a  reasonable  level  of  military 
spending  and  stop  the  contribution  of 
subsidizing  outdated  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams, eventually,  the  only  things  we 
will  be  able  to  put  on  our  trains  will  be 
nuclear  missiles,  since  the  Japanese 
and  the  West  Germans,  and  who 
knows  who  else  will  be  beating  us  out 
in  the  marketplace. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  an  over- 
whelming nuclear  strike  capability  and 
the  Soviet  military  budget  is  decreas- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
The  American  public  deserves  to  see  a 
peace  dividend.  Either  we  have  a  mili- 
tary budget  that  bends  with  the  new 
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breeze    that     is    blowing    across    the 
world,  or  we  must  accept  the  risk  of 
getting  blown  away  in  the  marketplace 
by  neglecting  Americas  most   mipor 
tant  resources— her  people. 

D  1720 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Don  Pease;  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
someone  who  has  been.  I  think,  one  of 
the  finest  thinkers  in  this  mstitution 
on  the  allocation  of  Federal  resource.s 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

My  colleague  from  Ohio.  Ed  Fei 
CHAN,  I  appreciate  his  kind  words.  Let 
me  reciprocate  them  by  way  of  com 
mending  him  for  asking  for  this  spe- 
cial order  today  on  a  very,  very  impor 
tant  subject  about  which  creati\e 
thinking  is  sorely  needed  in  this  House 
and  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  December,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  a  very 
useful  set  of  hearings  on  U.S.  defense 
spending  and  its  implications  for  our 
national  economy.  Those  hearings  set 
the  stage  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  U.S.  defense  strategies  and  alterna- 
tive defense  spending  options  by  the 
Congress  this  year.  This  top-down  re 
examination  of  the  defense  budget  has 
been  made  possible  largely  by  aston- 
ishing changes  that  have  occurred  in 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  past  year.  Even  as  we 
speak.  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
boldly  is  striving  to  transfer  responsi- 
bility and  power  from  the  entrenched 
Communist  Par*-  to  the  presidency 
and  the  elected  parliament  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  let 
me  underscore  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported a  strong  national  defense.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  need  a 
strong  defense  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  to  conduct  an  effective  for 
eign  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  our  goal  should  be 
to  spend  whatever  is  needed  for  our 
defense  and  not  to  simply  outspend 
our  potential  adversaries,  be  they  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere.  I  am 
very  encouraged  that  trends  toward 
real  cuts  in  Soviet  defense  spending 
and  toward  greater  freedom  in  much 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  now  opening 
historic  opportunities  for  major  cut- 
backs in  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
and  for  major  reductions  in  the  Soviet 
and  United  States  nuclear  arsenals. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades,  we  can 
honestly  debate  and  achieve  sizable 
cuts  in  U.S.  defense  spending  in  the 
next  few  years. 

I  expect  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  this  year  to  identifying  what 
changes  in  United  States  defense 
spending  make  sense  given  movement 
toward  a  more  peaceful,  stable  order 
in  Europe  and  given  rapidly  improving 
United    States-Soviet    relations.    Will 


there  be  a  peace  dividend"  now  that 
President  Bush  has  declared  our  entry 
into  the  post  cold  war  era?  If  so.  what 
.should  be  done  with  this  peace  divi- 
dend?' 

To  me.  now  there  are  several  argu- 
ments for  substantial  U.S.  military 
budget  cuts.  First,  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
dramatirall.v  le.ssened  the  military 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Second, 
with  approximately  half  the  Pentagon 
budget  de\oted  to  possible  warfare  in 
the  European  theater,  that  part  of  the 
budget  in  particular  should  begin  to 
decline  Third,  the  excessive  Federal 
budget  deficit,  and  the  further  cut- 
backs in  the  deficit  compelled  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  require  deep 
cuts  in  military  spending.  Fourth,  the 
Pentagon  remains  beguiled  by  costly 
and  unnecessary  weapons  systems  that 
could  be  substantially  trimmed  or 
eliminated  altogether  with  no  threat 
to  U.S.  national  .security,  such  as  the 
$530  millionper-copy  B-2  Stealth 
bomber,  the  rail  mobile  MX  system, 
and  the  inflated  Star  Wars  program. 
Fifth,  several  arms  control  agreements 
now  entering  the  closing  phases  of  ne- 
gotiation will  reduce  the  production  of 
nuclear,  conventional,  and  chemical 
weapons  and  will  make  many  of  the 
current  weapons  programs  and  person- 
nel deployments  unnecessary.  Sixth, 
the  U.S.  need  to  divert  resources  to 
other  critical  national  security  needs, 
including  economic  competitiveness, 
rebuilding  the  infrastructure,  encour- 
aging technologies  of  the  future, 
strengthening  the  health  care  i.nd 
educational  systems  and  protecting 
the  environment.  Seventh,  overdue  re- 
forms of  the  weapons  procurement 
process  could  also  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  proposed  a  fiscal  year 
1991  defense  budget  of  $5.3  billion  [1.8 
percent]  in  budget  authority  over  the 
fiscal  year  1990  level  of  $301.6  billion. 
The  Bush  administration  5-year  de- 
fense plan  also  proposes  increases  for 
each  of  the  remaining  4  years. 

Clearly,  this  Congress  can  and  must 
do  better.  We  need  to  confront  the 
military-industrial  complex  in  America 
and  force  it  to  come  to  terms  with 
what  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the 
dawning  of  a  more  stable,  peaceful 
world.  Most  economists  believe  that 
reduced  defense  spending  will  benefit 
our  national  economy.  Resources  that 
would  have  gone  into  defense  eventu- 
ally can  be  devoted  to  investments 
that  more  directly  raise  the  American 
standard  of  living.  But  there  are  diffi- 
cult choices  to  be  made  about  the  best 
way  for  this  to  be  done. 

Some  Americans  want  to  use  the 
•peace  dividend"  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit,  thereby  reducing  interest  rates 
and  encouraging  private  investment. 
Others  want  to  spend  the  money  for 
needed  public  investment  in  physical 


infrastructure  and  human  capital.  Still 
others  suggest  using  defense  savings  to 
cut  taxes. 

For  my  part,  I  think  we  should  do  all 
these.  The  Federal  Government  must 
achieve  real  reductions  in  our  massive 
budget  deficit.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  do  more  to  help  Americans 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  global 
economy.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assume  a  more  active,  sup- 
portive role  in  improving  and  financ- 
ing our  educational  system. 

Toward  these  ends,  I  will  soon  intro- 
duce legislation  calling  for  a  $20  bil- 
lion cut  in  U.S.  defense  spending  in 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  The  resulting 
$100  billion  in  savings  will  be  dedicat- 
ed to  three  purposes  under  my  legisla- 
tion: One-third  of  the  savings  will  go 
for  deficit  reduction;  one-third  will  go 
for  public  expenditures  to  enhance 
American  competitiveness;  and  one- 
third  will  be  distributed  for  property 
tax  relief  in  those  States  that  are  will- 
ing to  improve  their  schools  and  make 
certain  that  their  students  meet  spe- 
cific national  performance  standards 
for  educational  excellence. 

D  1730 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease] 
for  his  worthwhile  presentation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  is  being  made  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  this 
week.  In  fact,  today.  A  short  time  ago 
we  could  have  scarcely  envisoned  a 
multiparty  system  and  a  freely  elected 
President.  However,  that  possibility 
exists,  and  along  with  it  the  potential 
for  closing  the  books,  finally,  once  and 
for  all,  on  the  cold  war.  However,  I  ask 
the  President,  who  is  our  enemy? 

In  light  of  the  dramatic  changes 
that  is  sweeping  across  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  here  in  the  United 
States  we  continue  to  fight  the  same 
predictable,  irresponsible  budget  war. 
There  were  55  armored  divisions  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  that  were  facing  Mem- 
bers this  time  last  year,  and  they  no 
longer  exist.  In  fact,  if  they  did  exist, 
they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  fight 
with  Members  this  year.  Again  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  who  is  our  enemy? 

Here  we  find  that  once  again  the 
politics  of  the  budget  has  overshad- 
owed the  substance  of  the  budget.  The 
budget  talk  of  Gramm-Rudman  and  of 
the  cookie  monster  and  of  the  peace 
dividend  blur  the  reality.  There  is  a 
stark  failure  of  commitment  to  our 
country's  greatest  needs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  is  our  enemy? 

Arguably,  our  greatest  challenge  is 
fighting  the  epidemic  of  drug  use  and 
drug-related  crime  in  the  United 
States.  The  President  celebrated  a 
$l.l-billion  increase  in  spending  on  the 


drug  war.  yet  the  allocation  of  $10.6 
billion  is  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  overall  budget.  Mr.  President, 
who  is  our  enemy? 

In  the  same  budget,  the  President 
earmarked  over  $300  billion  for  the 
Pentagon  to  defend  against  an  enemy 
which  seems  to  be  fading  with  each 
passing  day.  Members  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  we  are  fighting  the 
wrong  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  meet  your 
education  goals  that  were  established 
in  this  Chamber  last  Wednesday 
night,  if  we  cut  $460  million  from  the 
school  lunch  program.  Who  is  our 
enemy,  Mr.  President?  Quoting  Walt 
Kelly's  Pogo,  We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  is  us." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  again  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  his  participation  and  his 
meaningful  presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 
who  I  am  pleased  to  have  participating 
in  this  special  order,  one  of  our  bright- 
est colleagues,  who  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  formulating 
an  alternative  budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposal  of  last  week. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  should  note  how  appropriate  it  is 
that  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  at  this 
time  is  a  Member  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  trying  to  redirect  spending  of 
this  country  into  the  right  places,  and 
who  has  recognized  early  on  the  im- 
portance of  educational  spending. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  our  col- 
league from  Ohio  was  taking  this  initi- 
ative. Clearly,  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  got  to  take  the  lead  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
country.  Fiscal  sanity  at  the  current 
moment,  requires  that  we  stop  spend- 
ing unneeded  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  a  military  threat  which  has  dimin- 
ished. No  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
threat  to  our  security  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Therefore,  no  one  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  military  budget  en- 
tirely disappear.  What  we  are  saying  is 
simple:  For  40  years  and  more  we  have 
directed  a  large  part  of  our  national 
budget  toward  protecting  ourselves 
and  allies  and  others  against  a  threat 
of  an  aggressive  and  hostile  unified 
Communist  bloc. 

There  is  still  a  need  for  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  forces  that  can  vindicate  our 
interest  against  nations  like  Iran  and 
Libya  that  can  threaten  them.  Howev- 
er, the  fact  is  undeniable:  The  threat 
that  came  from  this  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive and  unified  Communist  bloc 
has  substantially  diminished.  They 
would  like  the  question  to  be,  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  allies  argue,  will 
there  be  a  peace  dividend,  as  if  that 
were  a  phenomenon  of  nature  over 
which  mortals  have  no  control,  kind  of 
like,  "Will  it  snow  tomorrow."  What 


will  the  world  be  like  20  years  from 
now?  The  question  is  not  will  there  be 
a  peace  dividend,  but  the  question  is. 
do  we  have  the  wit  and  determination 
to  say.  with  a  substantial  dimunition 
in  the  threat  to  our  security,  there  can 
be  a  corresponding  dimunition  in  our 
spending. 

The  administration  has  given  a 
couple  of  reasons  not  to  do  that.  Let 
me  talk  briefly  about  three  of  them. 
One.  they  say,  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere  are  not  irreversi- 
ble. Not  everything  that  happens  is  ir- 
reversible, of  course.  Gorbachev  might 
be  overthrown.  We  hope  he  will  not 
be,  by  someone  who  is  right,  in  terms 
of  being  a  harder  line  individual.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  very  clear  as  Mem- 
bers look  at  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  see  we  have  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  here, 
w  ho  I  believe  is  well-suited  to  speak  on 
this.  Given  the  tremendous  economic 
pressures  they  face,  if  one  did  replace 
Gorbachev,  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible for  that  group  of  individuals 
to  reemphasize  an  aggressive  military 
posture  on  the  Soviet  Union.  They  do 
not  have  the  resources.  Anyone  who 
overthrew  Gorbachev  would  have 
done  so  in  part  by  promising  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  better  standard  of  living. 
There  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  con- 
ceive of  doing  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
without  substantial  military  reduc- 
tions. 

The  movement  out  of  Afghanistan, 
the  movement  away  from  funding  of 
Vietnamese  troops  in  Kampuchea,  the 
cutbacks  elsewhere,  are  matters  of 
economic  necessity,  and  the  case  for  ir- 
reversibility is  stronger  talking  about 
Eastern  Europe. 

No  one.  no  one  believes  today  there 
is  still  any  military  threat,  on  the 
ground,  from  the  land  forces  of  Bul- 
garia, East  Germany.  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  against 
the  West.  Yet  President  Bush's  budget 
contains  far  more  money  to  prevent 
Hungary  and  Poland  from  invading 
France  than  it  does  to  help  them  with 
the  transition  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom. That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  peace 
dividend,  that  we  begin  to  scale  down 
now,  that  we  recognize  reductions  that 
are  coming. 

I  believe  that  we  could  easily  reduce 
the  military  budget  $22  billion  below 
the  $307  billion  baseline.  We  can 
retain  the  Trident  submarine,  we  can 
retain  the  B-1  bomber  with  nuclear 
missiles,  we  can  retain  an  accurate  and 
secure  land-based  mi.ssile.  we  could 
keep  200.000  troops  in  Europe  for  the 
next  year,  we  could  keep  troops  else- 
where, and  still  cut  the  budget  by  $22 
billion. 

The  second  argument  we  get  is,  "But 
we  cannot  reduce  the  troops,  even  if 
there  is  no  more  need  for  them,  be- 
cause it  will  upset  our  allies."'  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  we  not  at  some  point  ask 


our  allies  about  upsetting  the  United 
States?  Having,  for  many,  many  years, 
kind  of  selflessly  as  a  nation,  protected 
them  when  they  were  poor,  now  that 
our  European  and  Asian  allies  and 
friends  are  equals  in  many  ways  eco- 
nomically, or  are  competitors,  do  they 
have  a  right  to  insist  we  continue  to 
spend  far  more  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  military  than  they  do?  The 
United  States  now  spends  6  percent  of 
its  GNP  on  military,  and  President 
Bush's  budget  does  not  change  that  in 
any  significant  way.  The  European 
NATO  members  average  3  percent.  I 
do  not  think  that  our  allies  have  a 
right  to  insist  we  waste  money  that 
they  themselves  do  not  want  to  spend. 

n  1740 

I  think  in  fact  it  is  important  for  us 
to  say  to  them,  "We  will  be  your 
friends,  but  we  are  not  going  to  buy 
your  friendship. "  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to. 

The  final  argument  is:  What  about 
the  economy?  Overwhelmingly  people 
recognize  that  in  the  macroeconomic 
sense  this  would  be  very  good  for  the 
econony.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
in  two  competitions,  a  military  compe- 
tition with  the  Russians  and  a  civilian 
competition  with  our  allies  whom  we 
have  been  protecting  from  the  Rus- 
sians. To  the  extent  we  can  shift  some 
of  our  resources,  beginning  now  and 
building  and  building  on  that,  out  of 
the  military  into  the  civilian  area,  we 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  grow,  and  we  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  make  America  strong. 

Yes.  there  will  be  some  difficulty  for 
individuals.  There  will  be  decent,  hard- 
working people  who  may  face  a  loss  of 
work  in  some  areas,  and  a  sensible, 
compassionate  government  will  act  on 
legislation  in  that  area.  Our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Gejdenson],  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss],  and  others  have  put  forward 
legislation  to  deal  with  that.  The  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt],  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  working  with  Members 
in  that  area.  The  two  gentleman  here 
now.  including  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cleveland,  OH.  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar], 
who  chairs  a  subcommittee  on  that 
subject,  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
that  field. 

We  have  the  ability  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  who  will  be  unfairly 
hurt  by  this,  but  we  should  recognize 
that  overall  it  will  be  good  for  this 
econony  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
shift  resources  out  of  military  spend- 
ing and  into  the  kind  of  civilian  goods 
where  competition  exists. 

The  budget  decisions  this  House  will 
make  within  a  couple  of  months  will 
be  enormously  important.  We  can  re- 
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joice  that  the  Ameriran  policy  ha-s 
been  successful.  The  threat  to  freedom 
has  receded  sulxstantially.  We  should 
POt  unilaterally  disarm,  but  we  can 
begin  to  scale  down  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  spent  on  our  defense 
and  on  the  defense  of  our  allies  and  in 
recognition  of  their  greater  capacity  to 
contribute,  with  the  diminished 
threat,  and  we  can  begin  to  put  the 
money  where  it  will  do  a  lot  of  us 
more  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  point  and  to  pre- 
pare the  House  for  that  decision.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan],  and  I  look  for 
ward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
months  to  come  to  accomplish  that 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu 
setts  [Mr.  Frank]  for  his  typically  elo 
quent  presentation,  and  particularly 
for  outlining  specific  actions  we  can 
take  in  order  to  find  the  resources  to 
meet  the  very  pressing  domestic  de- 
mands first  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  responsible  program  of  ex 
penditures  to  insure  the  protection  of 
American  interests  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  at  this 
point  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Perma 
nent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli 
gence.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  a 
man  who  for  the  7  years  I  have  been 
in  this  institution  has  struggled  to 
bring  a  more  rational  and  sane  debate 
to  the  allocation  of  Federal  dollars, 
one  whose  voice  perhaps  this  year 
given  the  changing  circumstances 
globally,  will  be  heard  with  even  great- 
er attention  by  not  only  his  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  but  also  by  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio.  Con- 
gressman Edward  Feighan,  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  and  providing  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  address  a 
burning  issue— the  peace  dividend. 

Now  that  the  walls  of  oppression 
have  come  tumbling  down  all  over  the 
world,  the  United  States  no  longer 
needs  to  carry  the  burden  of  protect- 
ing the  entire  world.  We  should  now 
be  able  to  direct  our  efforts  inward  to 
ensure  that  this  country  has  the  re- 
sources to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
21st  century.  Unfortunately,  President 
Bush  and  his  administration  do  not 
seem  interested  in  preparing  America 
for  these  challenges. 

President  Bush  recently  presented 
the  Congress  with  a  $1.23  trillion 
budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1991.  For 
those  of  us  who  were  hoping  for  a 
windfall  or  dividend  resulting  from  a 
decrease  in  defense  spending,  and  who 
believed  that  this  President  might  be 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Presidents  budget  is  a  bitter 
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di.sappoinlmon!.  According  to  the 
President,  there  is  no  dividend  for 
peace 

The  President's  budgtl  does  not  re- 
flect the  dramatic  event.s  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Presidents  request  for  the  Defense 
Departement  totals  $29,5.1  billion  in 
budget  authority.  It  does  not  propose 
canceling  or  reducing  any  of  the  new 
generation  of  .strategic  weapons.  In 
fact,  large  increases  are  included  in 
the  budget  for  the  Stealth  bomber, 
star  wars  and  the  MX  missile.  If  we 
continue  to  support  all  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  and  not  choose  among 
them,  we  will  see  expenditures  for 
these  already  expensive  weapons  in- 
crease significantly  in  a  few  years, 
when  they  will  reach  full  production 
stage.  Yet,  OMB  Director  Richard 
Darman  did  not  include  these  out-year 
costs  among  the  pacmen"  that 
threaten  to  gobble  up  our  budgetary 
resources 

I.  too.  am  concerned  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Federal  deficit.  If  the 
President's  budget  were  adopted,  the 
deficit  would  be  reduced  to  $61.4  bil- 
lion, under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  of  $64  billion.  The  military, 
however  is  not  being  asked  to  assume 
a  fair  share  of  spending  reductions 
that  must  be  made  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  budget  includes  over 
$16.1  billion  in  spending  reductions. 
Four-fifths  of  this  amount  is  expected 
to  come  from  domestic  programs.  De- 
fense contributes  only  one-fifth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  reduction  pack- 
age. A  large  portion  of  these  cuts 
would  come  from  entitlement  pro- 
grams, such  as  Medicare  and  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

I  question  the  priorities  expressed  in 
the  President's  budget.  Under  the 
President's  plan,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
would  receive  the  largest  increase  in 
the  budget— $2.9  billion.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  nearly  24  percent 
for  this  agency.  The  program  being 
asked  to  absorb  the  largest  cut  is  the 
Medicare  Program,  which  provides 
health  care  to  some  35  million  elderly 
and  handicapped  Americans.  A  cut  of 
nearly  $5.5  billion  could  result  in  re- 
duction of  services  to  this  vulnerable 
population  and  would  exacerbate  the 
health  care  crisis  facing  this  Nation. 

Apparently,  the  President  feels  that 
we  should  use  the  peace  dividend  to 
support  space  exploration.  Here  in 
America,  on  planet  Earth,  we  have  3 
million  homeless  people.  Their  needs 
are  not  addressed  in  this  budget.  The 
President  states  that  he  is  increasing 
funding  to  combat  homelessness  by  66 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1991.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declined  to  request 
funds  to  develop  new  public  housing 
units.  The  waiting  list  nationwide  for 
public  housing  now  includes  nearly  1 
million  people. 


Cuts  in  important  domestic  spending 
programs  have  been  justified  by  the 
administration  as  necessary  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  Reduction  of  the 
budget  deficit,  however,  only  seems  to 
be  a  priority  when  the  administration 
considers  programs  that  affect  certain 
populations— the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  minorities.  This  policy  is  em- 
bodied in  the  resurrected  capital  gains 
tax  cut  proposal.  A  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  indicates  that 
this  type  of  tax  cut  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  in  the 
long  run. 

The  budget  proposal  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  consider  demon- 
strates that  despite  the  outbreak  of 
peace,  his  administration  is  still  func- 
tioning in  a  military  niode.  It  does  not 
devote  enough  resources  to  vital  do- 
mestic programs,  such  as  health  care, 
and  education.  The  1990's  symbolize 
the  gateway  to  the  21st  century.  This 
is  the  time  to  ensure  that  as  we  face 
the  challenges  of  this  new  century,  we 
go  forward  with  a  healthy  and  well- 
educated  citizenry,  and  that  our  cities 
provide  a  safe  and  enriching  environ- 
ment for  our  children.  This  is  the  ideal 
that  America  has  always  stood  for.  We 
must  fulfill  it.  if  we  expect  to  prosper 
in  the  21st  century.  We  cannot  move 
forward  unless  we  reorder  our  prior- 
ities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  once 
again  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  for  taking 
time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to  pro- 
vide all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  very  important  subject  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  joining  us  in  this  special 
order.  I  think  that  the  vision  of  Amer- 
ica that  he  outlined  in  his  remarks  is 
the  vision  that  is  shared  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  clearly  the  vision 
that  would  most  benefit  future  gen- 
erations to  whom  we  have  the  greatest 
obligation. 

n  1750 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  today  on  the  isue  of 
a  peace  dividend  by  reminding  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  testified  before  one 
of  our  committees,  and  he  testified 
that  by  the  year  2000.  only  10  years 
away.  $300  billion  could  be  saved  by 
cutting  only  5  percent,  or  $15  billion 
annually  after  adjusting  for  inflation 
from  our  defense  budget.  Only  5  per- 
cent nets  us  a  savings  of  $300  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  That  is  a  sav- 
ings that  is  achieved  by  various  troop 
reductions,  some  of  which  the  F>resi- 
dent  has  already  called  for.  and  other 


reductions  in  various  strategic  weap- 
ons purchases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  offered  by 
Secretary  McNamara  I  think  is  a  sensi- 
ble one;  it  is  one  that  clearly  can  be 
absorbed  without  in  any  way  straining 
our  defense  capability.  It  is  an  alterna- 
tive that  has  been  endorsed  by  Law- 
rence Korb,  who  was  the  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  during  President  Rea- 
gan's first  term,  demonstrating,  I 
think,  that  the  proposal  has  a  biparti- 
san appeal  and  clearly  is  not  .some- 
thing that  brings  jeopardy  to  our  de- 
fense posture. 

There  have  been  other  proposals. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  has  proposed  an  alter- 
native, shorter  timetable  than  that  of- 
fered by  Secretary  McNamara,  a  time- 
table that  would  save  us  substantial 
amounts  of  money,  almost  $170  billion 
by  1995. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  the  results  of  an 
analysis  that  was  done  for  Business 
Week,  which  was  an  analysis  of  the  5 
percent  annual  cut  proposed  by 
former  Secretary  McNamara:  the 
study  showed  that  cuts  of  that  nature 
could,  in  fact,  result  in  a  stronger 
economy,  a  more  vibrant  economy. 
Such  cuts,  "would  energize  U.S.  invest- 
ment producing  lower  inflation,  lower 
interest  rates,  and  cutting  the  deficit 
and  boosting  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consequences 
seem  to  be  all  positive  by  having  a  sen- 
sible reduction  of  that  nature. 

I  find  myself  also  on  this  issue  in 
agreement  with  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Perle.  who 
stated.  "For  the  foreseeable  future  I 
believe  we  can  safely  reduce  the  in- 
vestment we  make  in  protecting 
against  a  massive  Soviet  nuclear 
attack."  I  would  hope  as  he  contem- 
plated that  statement  that  Mr.  Perle 
was  endorsing  at  least  the  concept  of  a 
reduction  in  the  range  somewhat 
beyond  the  President's  proposal  of  2 
percent,  more  akin  to  the  proposal 
that  has  been  supported  by  Mr.  Korb 
and  offered  by  Secretary  McNamara 
that  gives  us  a  range  of  a  lea^t  a  5-per- 
cent cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  conclude  this  special  order.  I 
appreciate  the  assistance  and  patience 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]  in  presiding  over  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dramatic 
:lianges  that  have  come  about  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  dunng  the 
past  year  have  caught  the  attention  ol  people 
around  the  globe.  The  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  finally  arrived.  The  gradual  breakdown 
and  disintegration  of  the  communist  system 
has  created  fresh,  new  political  opportunities 
that  are  being  implemented  by  daring,  new 
political  faces.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the 
;nes  of  the  ordinary  man  for  democracy. 
(A/hile  we  welcome  these  extraordinary  geo- 


political developments  with  open  arms,  we 
must  also  take  this  time  to  reexamine  the  his- 
torical views,  policies,  and  attitudes  that  we 
have  developed  regarding  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  defense  of  our  own  nation. 

Yes,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  reconsider 
our  defense  budget  priorities.  Our  mam  focus 
needs  to  include  an  examination  of  how  the 
military  budget  is  being  spent,  and  where  the 
money  will  go  We  must  take  full  advantage  of 
the  inevitable  defense  cuts  to  convert  them 
into  oppxjrtunities  to  reinvest  in  America's 
future  There  will  be  a  peace  dividend.  And  we 
must  tie  ready  to  redirect  that  surplus  peace 
dividend  and  incorporate  it  into  a  civilian  econ- 
omy. 

Dunng  the  past  10  years  the  United  States 
has  accumulated  the  largest  peacetime  mili- 
tary buildup  in  our  Nation's  history.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  decline  in  hous- 
ing, in  health  and  in  educational  opportunities. 
This  military  buildup  has  robbed  the  United 
States  of  its  competitive  edge.  While  we 
spend  $300  billion  on  national  defense,  one- 
third  of  which  IS  used  to  defend  NATO  in 
Euiupe,  we  are  watching  the  Nation's  Infra- 
structure deteriorate  Spending  one  third  of 
our  national  defense  budget  on  NATO  is  no 
longer  necessary  nor  defensible.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  are  no  longer  the  threat  we  once 
knew  So,  without  jeopardizing  our  military  se- 
cunty  in  Europe,  we  must  slowly  begin  to  alter 
and  reduce  our  presence  there.  Of  course 
these  changes  must  be  strategically  planned 
in  order  to  maintain  the  American  military 
presence  in  Europe  as  a  stabilizing  force 
dunng  an  unpredictable  period  in  political  his- 
tory. There  is  time  to  orderly  and  safely 
reduce  our  strength  there  and  the  President 
has  agreed  that  we  will  do  so.  So  what  about 
the  cuts  in  our  defense  budget?  We  can  save 
billions  of  dollars  by  terminating  the  antiquated 
MX  missile  program.  We  can  reduce  funding 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  We  can 
eliminate  the  costly  B-2  Bomber.  We  can 
streamline  orocurement  procedures.  I  maintain 
that  we  can  make  these  cuts  and  not  lose 
one  bit  of  our  ability  to  deter  aggression. 

The  peace  dividend— the  actual  budgetary 
savings  from  the  impending  builddown  in  U.S. 
defense  spending— can  be  used  In  two  ways: 
first,  to  reduce  the  national  deficit,  and 
second,  to  address  our  domestic  problems 
which.  In  fact,  present  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  own  national  security. 

In  a  recent  poll— the  New  York  Times/CBS 
News  Poll  January  13  to  January  15—10  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  stated  that  a 
peace  dividend  should  be  used  to  cut  taxes, 
21  percent  believed  that  a  peace  dividend 
should  be  used  to  tackle  the  deficit,  and  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  (68  percent) 
belleveid  that  a  peace  dividend  should  be 
used  to  combat  serious  domestic  problems, 
specific  problems  such  as  homelessness, 
eiducation,  health  issues,  poverty,  and  the  Na- 
tion's drug  epidemic.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  major  domestic  issues  that  face  us  today. 
I  ask,  what  are  our  priorities?  We  must  sup- 
port a  peace  dividend  that  allows  us  to  rein- 
vest in  our  own  economy  and  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit— our  best  defense  of  our  na- 
tional interests.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  a 
peace  dividend,  and  this  is  where  that  divi- 
dend shall  show  its  greatest  return. 


Mr  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  witness  the 
changes  that  have  been  occumr>g  in  Eastern 
Europe,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  needs  to  spend  as  much  money  on  de- 
fense programs  This  decrease  in  defense 
spending  will  lead  to  what  some  have  called 
the  'peace  dividend"  The  money  that  is  no 
longer  needed  for  military  buildup  can  now  t>e 
used  for  programs  that  will  help  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  overtooked 
in  the  past  by  overemphasis  on  defense 
spending. 

I  believe  in  a  c>eace  dividend.  I  believe  that 
the  money  that  might  once  have  been  used 
for  the  improvement  of  weapons  to  defeat  our 
enemies  should  now  be  concentrated  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  Amenca  This  is  a 
positive  step  forward — a  true  step  toward  the 
kinder  and  gentler  nation  we  were  promised 
throughout  the  Bush  campaign 

I  believe  that  a  good  pxjrtion  of  this  money 
should  go  toward  exparujing  the  quality  and 
access  to  health  care  in  tfie  United  States. 
There  are  currently  37  million  Amencans 
under  age  65  who  do  not  have  adequate  cov- 
erage It  IS  alarming  to  think  that  in  such  a 
wealthy  and  advanced  country  as  the  United 
States,  there  are  millions  of  citizens  who  must 
face  the  possibility  of  going  without  medical 
treatment  tiecause  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  It 

More  importantly,  we  need  the  help  ol  our 
President.  The  only  way  the  health  care  cnsis 
can  be  solved  is  through  Presidential  leader- 
ship. It  IS  clear  that  voluntary  efforts  do  not 
work 

I  was  extremely  pleased  to  hear  President 
Bush,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  this  area.  The  President  assigned  Dr. 
Louis  W  Sullivan,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  lead  to  review  of  recom- 
mendations on  the  quality,  accessibility  and 
cost  of  health  care  in  the  country  This  was  a 
major  step  forward  since  ttie  health  care  cnsis 
had  previously  been  dealt  with  only  at  lower 
levels  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Mr.  Bush  has  elevated  the 
issue,  and  I  commend  him  for  that.  But  his  en- 
couraging words  must  be  followed  by  deeds. 

There  are  currently  a  numtser  of  legislative 
proposals  to  deal  with  expanding  health  insur- 
ance. I  am  proud  to  be  an  onginal  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1845.  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Americans  Act  This  is  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative package  designed  to  assure  that  by  the 
year  2000,  all  Amencans  will  enioy  access  to 
health  insurance  either  through  an  employer- 
sponsored  benefit  plan  or  a  Government- 
sponsored  public  program 

Building  on  the  already  existing  coverage 
provided  by  most  employers.  H.R.  1845  com- 
bines the  requirement  that  all  employers  pro- 
vide basic  health  insurance  to  employees  and 
their  families  with  the  recognition  that  for  low- 
income  families,  particulariy  those  in  which  no 
family  member  is  employed,  the  Government 
has  a  critical  role  to  play  in  providing  a  mech- 
anism to  assure  access  to  health  care.  The 
benefit  package  required  under  t)oth  the 
public  and  pnvate  plans  wouW  generally  be 
the  same;  no  employer  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  benefit  to  its  employees  that  was 
not  also  required  under  the  Government-spxjn- 
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sored  program  The  Basic  Health  Benefits  lor 
All  Americans  Act  is  an  ambitious,  yet  in  my 
opinion  necessary,  proposal  designed  to  forge 
0  strong  partnership  between  the  private 
sector  and  Government  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  extending  health  coverage  to  the  37  million 
Arr>encans  who  today  lack  health  insurance 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations.  I  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  1845.  Although  there  are  diffenng  views 
on  this  legislation,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  I 
also,  however,  realize  the  importance  of  ex- 
ploring all  options  and  working  together  with 
those  of  differing  views  to  craft  the  most  ef- 
fective proposal 

I,  once  again,  applaud  President  Bush  for 
recognizing  that  Amenca  s  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  is  in  cnsis  It  is  true  that  costs  are 
out  of  control  and  consumers  are  incapable  of 
making  rational  market  choices  because  they 
lack  fundamental  information  necessary  to 
assess  the  quality  of  care  that  is  available  It 
IS  not  enough,  however,  for  the  President  to 
order  yet  another  study  of  this  issue  The 
problem  has  been  studies  to  deal  with  We 
need  leadership  not  additional  study 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  and  Congress 
can  work  together  on  this  one  Also,  i  hope 
that  the  impending  decrease  in  defense 
spending  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  Federal 
dollars  going  toward  this  problem  It  is  going 
to  take  a  sincere  commitment  from  all  parties 
involved  in  the  health  care  arena  to  work  to- 
gether to  finally  solve  Americas  health  care 
cnsis. 

Mr,  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  Congressman  Feighan  for  taking  the 
time  for  this  special  order  on  the  important 
issue  of  the  peace  dividend  I  think  the  other 
Members  have  aptly  descnbed  the  opportunity 
we  have  to  reorient  our  budget  priorities  m  a 
more  rational,  fair,  and  compassionate  direc 
tion 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of  a 
Dudget  transfer  which  I  believe  to  be  an  intrin- 
sic pan.  It  IS  the  missing  link  between  cutting 
the  defense  budget  and  avoiding  economic 
dislocation  The  issue  is  economic  conversion 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  which  has  64 
:osponsors.  to  help  communities  adjust  to  de- 
fense spending  reductions  HR  101  would 
jstablish  local  alternative  use  committees  at 
avery  defense  facility  which  employs  more 
:han  100  employees  These  committees,  com- 
Dnsed  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of 
management  and  labor,  would  be  responsible 
for  developing  alternative  use  plans  for  the  fa- 
cility in  the  event  that  its  contract  is  substan- 
tially reduced  or  eliminated 

The  detailed  plans  developed  by  the  alter 
native  use  committee  would  provide  the  com- 
Tiunity  and  the  employees  of  the  defense  fa- 
Dility  with  a  viable  and  workable  blueprint  for 
successful  conversion.  If  this  process  is  com- 
alefed  in  a  timely  manner— that  is.  before  the 
announced  contract  reduction,  the  community 
would  be  able  to  implement  the  transition  of 
thie  facility.  The  defense  plant  could  retrain  its 
workers,  and  start  production  without  the  mas- 
sive employee  layoffs  and  community  disrup- 
tion which  often  occurs  with  contract  cancella- 
tions 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
Df  what  will  ultimately  become  an  avalanche 
3f  defense  budget  reductions    Defense  ex- 


perts representing  all  political  persuasions 
agree  that  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
current  defense  programming  must  be  cut  in 
the  next  5  years  |ust  to  stay  within  projected 
levels  of  defense  spending.  Without  conver- 
sion planning,  the  economic  dislocation 
caused  by  this  type  of  reorientation  within  our 
defense  budget  will  be  devastating. 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  give  you  some  ex- 
amples of  what  the  peace  dividend  could 
bring  The  B-IB  bomber  program  would — at 
S27  3  billion— pay  for  the  cost  of  reducing 
acid  ram  for  the  next  5  years  The  cost  of  the 
C-17A  heavy  transport  plane— at  S35.4  bil- 
lion—could fund  7  years  of  pre-natal  care  for 
the  poorest  mothers  in  our  country.  I  could 
keep  going  but  I  think  the  message  is  clear. 
The  comprehensive  plan  for  economic  con- 
version contained  in  the  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment  Act  would  assure  that  the  approv- 
al of  military  contracts  would  be  on  the  ments 
rather  than  on  the  very  legitimate  concern 
about  economic  hardship 

it  will  allow  us  to  pursue  a  lasting  peace 
without  sacrificing  our  commitment  to  increas- 
ing employment  Moreover,  it  would  contribute 
to  a  national  economic  renewal  by  providing 
resources  necessary  for  the  revitalization  of 
basic  industries  and  the  repair  of  our  infra- 
structure 

Indeed,  economic  conversion  offers  a  way 
of  rethinking  the  meaning  of  secunty  and  pro- 
vides the  hope  that  humanity  will  manage  to 
survive  into  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  |Oin  my  colleagues  in  discussing 
the  need  lor  a  reordering  of  our  spending  pn- 
orities  in  light  ol  the  developments  in  Eastern 
Europe  I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league Irom  Ohio.  Ed  Feighan,  for  arranging 
this  special  order  on  an  important  and  timely 
subject 

Last  fall  we  all  watched  events  occur  in 
Eastern  Europe  which  only  a  year  ago  were 
thought  impossible  The  evening  news  brought 
us  daily  reports  ol  how  the  citizens  of  each 
Warsaw  Pact  nation  were  demanding  demo- 
cratic reforms,  and  how  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments of  those  nations  crumbled  under 
such  pressures  Perhaps  the  most  moving 
event  from  last  fall  was  the  tearing  down  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  an  event  often  wished  for,  but 
rarely  senously  considered 

It  is  not  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
international  picture  has  changed  virtually 
overnight  After  over  four  decades  of  cold  war, 
our  country  now  has  to  prepare  for  survival  in 
a  world  where  the  balance  of  power  is  r.o 
longer  based  on  military  hardware,  but  on 
economic  performance 

In  looking  at  his  budget  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  it  seems  this  is  a  lesson  President 
Bush  has  yet  to  learn  After  a  decade  in  which 
military  spending  increased  over  50  percent, 
the  President  is  asking  for  an  additional  S5  bil- 
lion for  the  Pentagon  The  President's  budget 
continues  the  trend  of  spending  exorbitant 
amounts  of  money  on  such  big-ticket  items  as 
Star  Wars,  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber,  and  the 
Midgetman  missile 

This  IS  a  budget  which  reflects  a  continuing 
cold  war  mentality,  and  which  does  little  to  ad- 
dress the  real  international  challenges  facing 
our  country  We  are  a  first-rate  military  power 
in  many  ways  unprepared  for  a  world  in  which 


economic  strength  will  determine  international 
standing.  While  the  Bush  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations spent  the  last  decade  stockpiling 
weapons,  we  have  seen  the  national  debt 
thple,  making  us  beholden  to  foreign  Investors 
to  finance  our  excesses. 

The  previous  and  current  administrations 
have  also  dramatically  shortchanged  those 
areas  of  Federal  spending  which  have  the 
most  direct  impact  on  our  competitiveness 
Over  the  last  decade,  funding  for  educaton  is 
down  by  1 1  percent.  Spending  on  transporta- 
tion was  reduced  by  18  percent  and  energy 
development  programs  were  cut  81  percent. 
These  policies  have  put  us  at  an  extreme  dis- 
advantage as  we  try  to  compete  with  nations 
which  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  gov- 
ernment investment  in  these  areas. 

Both  the  Bush  administration  and  Congress 
have  to  realize  our  competitors  are  no  longer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Rather, 
they  are  economic  powers  such  as  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  as  well  as  emerging  industri- 
al nations  like  South  Korea.  These  countries 
will  not  wait  for  us  to  adapt  our  budget  pnor- 
ities  to  the  new  challenges  we  face  abroad. 

The  battle  we  now  confront  is  not  for  tern- 
tory,  but  for  market  shares,  and  more  missiles 
and  fighter  planes  will  not  help  us  in  that  task 
I  urge  the  administration  and  my  colleagues  to 
begin  this  year  to  channel  our  resources  away 
from  an  outdated  militery  spending  plan  and 
into  areas  like  deficit  reduction,  education,  re- 
building our  infrastructure,  and  drafting  a  na- 
tional plan  for  economic  conversion.  The 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  provide  us  with  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  eliminate  the  burden 
excessive  military  spending  places  on  our 
economy.  We  must  take  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sangmeister)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  February  20  and  22. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FEIGHAN)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Dellums.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Oilman  in  four  instances. 

Ros-Lehtinen. 

Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Petri  in  two  instances. 

Martin  of  New  York. 

Green. 

McEwen. 
Ms.  Schneider  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Horton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sangmeister)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Darden. 

Skelton. 

Yatron. 

Cardin. 

Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Kolter  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Lipinski. 


Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Matsui. 

Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Fascell  in  two  instances. 

WoLPE  in  two  instances. 

Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Stark. 


S..J  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  18.  1990. 
and  ending  February  24,  1990.  as  ■'National 
Vusiting  Nurse  Associations  Week:"  and 

S  J  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  4.  1990. 
and  ending  February  10.  1990.  and  the 
period  commencing  February  3.  1991.  and 
ending  February  9.  1991.  as  National  Burn 
Awarenes.s  Week 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  20.  1990 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 256  of  the  lOIst  Congress,  the 
House  stands  adjourned  until  12  noon. 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1990. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  256.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  February  20. 
1990,  at  12  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  various  House  committees  concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  1989  in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  \  AND  MAR  31, 

1989 


Dale 

Counlry 

Pel  diem' 

'lansixxtalion 

Ottw  eorposes 

Total 

Nacw  ol  MefflOei  (X  emoloyw 

Amvai 

Departure 

fo'eigi 
cui'ency 

US  doiia' 
equwaieni 

IX  US 
ruirenc»  ■ 

loteign 
cu'rencv 

US  (Wlai 
eomvaieni 

0'  US 
cuneno  - 

US  (Wlar 
icneifn  Hnjtvjleiii 
cu'tency          or  U  S 

cuirency  = 

US  (Mm 

lofogfi         eQuiMteil 
cutrency          o  US 
ainency= 

Hon   But  Mcfwen 
M.l.larv 

1/6 

1/1? 

1/15 

1/12 

1/15 
1/18 

Fiance 
Sweden 
Himgani.. — 

8.100 
1.695 
26.488 

135000 
75000 
49800 

38  83 
4.447  40 

1.38883 
750  00 
498  00 

4.M740 

Cortimitlef  lolal 

2  598  000 

i  486  /3 

7.084  73 

'  Pet  diem  consiiiules  ttogmg  ana  meals 

'  II  loieign  cuiieiKV  is  used  enlei  U  S  dollai  eiiuivalefll  il  U  S  cjrrency  is  used  eitlei  amouni  ejpended  ^  ^  MON'ifflllfRv  CJiairniar,  Oct  30  1989 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30.  1989 


one 


Per  ttieif ' 


Transjwrlalioo 


OtlKi  purposes 


Total 


Ibnw  ol  Memoer  or  emolovi* 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


foreign 
CurrerKv 


US  dollar 
eouivaieni 

or  US 
cur'ency  -' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  Ma 

egurvalen! 

or  US 

currency  ■ 


Foreipi 
currency 


US  dollar 

egunaleni 

or  US 

currency  -' 


US  dglir 
Foreign  eqnvaM 
currency  o  US 

curtenqr' 


Man  P.nkus  5.28  i/30  Germany 

5/30  6/2  France 

e/2  6/3  Belgium 

Military  aircrall  .  - - — 

Commitlee  loial  

I  Per  diem  cooslitules  lodging  and  meals 

■•  II  loreign  cunency  is  used  enler  u  S  dollar  equivalent  il  U  S  currency  is  used  enler  amouni  e«pended 


520  00 
65100 
12500 


3014 


2  52000 


55014 

65100 

12500 

2,52000 


12%  00 


2  52000 


3014 


3.846  14 


LfON  I  PAtrtTT*  Oiaitman  Iw  30  1990 


UMI 


UMI 
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AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  'RAVEL 

COMMinEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30,  1989 

>ij.Tif  31  MerMi  w  eraployei; 

Dale 

Per  d«m' 

Iransoortalion 

US  dollar 

OtHer 

purposes 

total 

Country                                   , 

US  dollar 

US  (Mar 

us  rWljr 

Anmal 

Oeiiarture 

'                                 Forergn 

egun/aieni 

foreign         equivalent 

foreign 

equivalent         foiMpr- 

equtvaie''' 

currency 

or  US 
currency  - 

currency           or  U  S 
currency  - 

currency 

or  U  S             Cijnency 
currency  - 

01  US 
currency  -' 

Nu    BoDMciiHii 

«  18 

8/19 

Morxco 

96  00 

96  00 
r.4  3  92 
150  00 

4  534  00 
562  68 
714/3 
668  00 

4,783  31 
714  73 
668  00 

4/83  31 
714  73 
668  00 

4,783  31 
149  00 

8/19 
8  27 

8/22 
8/26 

Turkey 
Poland 

~--^- ,, 

525  00 
350  00 

11892 

e^aiM  H  GrumtXK 

8,26 
8?1 

8/27 
8/24 

Netherlands 
Canada 

328  00 
250  00 

'  4.206  00 
31268 

f)ictia;1  J  Suiii.an 
Dwoini  *  Bear 

8'6 
8,9 
8  13 
8-6 
8 '9 
8  U 
8  6 
8  9 

8  9 

8/13 

8/15 

8/9 

8/13 

8/15 

8,'9 

8.13 

Korea 

ThaiUnd 

Hong  Kong 

Korea 

Tharland 

Hong  Kong 

Korea 

'Manrt 

60000 
66800 
42000 
60000 
668  00 
42000 
600  00 
668  00 

114  73 

225  66 
114  73 

225  66 

11473 

.............    '4JVM 

•4,137  65 

Hw    Mr'  Hjrcofk 

8  13 
l.li 
'  ?t 
7,?8 
7  ?8 

9  S 

8  15 
7  28 
7  29 
7  28 
7  29 
9/8 

Hong  Kong 

Goaleniala 

Noragua 

Gualemala 

Nicaragua 

El  Salvador 

149  00 

42000 
149  00 

'4,137  65 

225  66 

Hon   «*•  Parlif 
H(i«  BiDGian) 

93  00 

9500 
149  00 
95  00 

'  2,820  56 
'  2,820  56 

2,915  56 

149  00 

2.915  56 

HOi  Wm  f   CIm.-i"    fr 

9,9 
630 

;  6 

9/9 

9'10 

7  2 

7,4 

76 

7/9 

Panama 

Noragua 

Egypt 

Israel 

Italy 

England 

206  00 

C) 
(') 
I') 

»  4,161  69 
'  6.722  04 

79  93 
8198 

80  74 
14217 

206  00 

4  163  69 

79  93 

8198 

60  74 

6.864  21 

7.307  00 

33  458  48 

384  82 

42.29039 

'  Per  *fni  con  li;ute'  loojing  and  Tieals 

•  v  lorptr'  cjr-enci  IS  u$M)  enter  U  S  dollar  fquiwalent  if  I 

1  S  currency  is  used  enter  arr.ouni  eipended 

'  H'lrtai  tr.wKWt 

'  dgure".  jna»ailatj  a!  titis  lime  MiH  t)e  suCmiiled  .n  an  amended  report  wtwn  available 

GLENN  M 

ANDERSON  Ctiairman.  Jan 

24   1990 
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Name  0'  Mer.tier  or  ?^ployee 

Dale 

Per  diem ' 

Iransporlalion 

US  dollar 

Ottier  1 

jurposes                          1 

loial 

Country 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

U  S  dollar 

Arriv.)! 

Deoarlure 

Foreign 

eouivaleni 

foreign         equivalen! 

foreign 

equivalent         r  ,eign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency           or  U  S 

currency 

or  U  S           Currency 

or  US 

currency  - 

currency- 

currency  - 

currency  -' 

Hon  ImOiir 

Owieici*  Iranscorlalion 

1:2 

;  9 

Soviet  Union 

780  00 

78000 

iaei 

2,577  00 

Hon  [  (le  .3  Garjs 

8  ?? 

8,25 

Soviet  Union 

Hililary  tian-wntar'on 

65000 

Hon    leriy  Hucliatly 

Military  rr5nso^r;3|^ 

8-22 

8/25 

Soviet  Union 

650  00 

5.196  87 

5,196  87 
650  00 

Hon  Dan  Oiciinian 

8'21 

8 '22 

Denmark 

194  00 

5  196  87 

5.196  87 

ComrMCial  transportation 

8,22 

8/25 

Soviet  Union 

650  00 

345  20 

65000 

Mililanr  Iranspoftalwi 
Hon   Rotun  Tjiioi. 

MiMjry  transoorlat'on 

8/22 

8/25 

Soviet  Union 

650  00 

2  474  70 

7474  70 

650  00 

Hrm    Clau*  Hams 

MJiiary  transsoitation 

8/22 

8/25 

SovKl  Union 

650  00 

5,196  87 

3,196  87 
650  OO 

(■■«  Clark 

8/22 

8,25 

Soviet  Union 

5,196  87 

5,196  87 

Military  Iransoorlalon 

650  00 

Marsliarl  L'wmgston 

Mililar>  Iransoortalion 

8/22 

8,25 

Soviet  Union 

65000 

5,196  87 
630  00 

WiRtam  0  Conner 

8,'22 

8  25 

Soviet  Union 

650  00 

5.196  87 

5196  87 

M-iia'y  transportaticn 

650  00 

»;■  >  ;•  '.j-.'a  at^er  cost;. 

5196  87 

lC«'">  'lom 

Comr^l'tl^^  •olj: 

394  02 

594  02 

6,174  013 

41.974  99 

594  02 

48  733  01 

fer  iiem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

^  1'  ■oreigr'  Cijfency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar 

equivalem  il  U  S  currency  i' 

i  used  enter  amount  expended 

I  *  la  GARZA  Chairmar,  Nov   1 

=.   1969 
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,  1989 

tiame  or  Mpmoe'  ^'  ^■r^cyo^ 

tole 

^                                              Per  d*ri  ■ 
Country                                 ,                 "5  *"■" 

Iransoortalion 

US  dollar 

Oiher  purposes                           Tola' 

US  dollar 

U  S  dollar 

Arrival 

Decarture 

'                               foieijn 

equivalent 

foreign         equivalent 

foreign 

Cfluivaleni         foroicr 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency- 

curreccy           or  U  !•. 
currency  - 

currency 

or  US           currency 
curiency  -' 

or  U  S 
currency - 

M.t   1'    s«'!:«anc   iK   ^cifia    Oct    ■,  *)    1989 

He-    ;es  A,[)ir 

10/5 

10/7 

Smtierland 

16900 

C'^mmefCiCi  '',3'iSOiy'3'«r 

10/7 

10/9 

Austria 

41600 

16900 

416  00 

M-    lames  ^    Mnlf    ;• 

10/5 

10/7 

S*il;erland 

169  00 

2  082  40 

2  082  40 
169  00 
416  00 

10/7 

10/9 

Austria 

41600 

February  7,  1990 
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AND  DEC  31.  1989- 


Dale 


Sirrie  or  Memnei 


Arrival       Departure 


Counlry 


Per  diem ' 

US  doaat 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  -' 


!,'ans;«r  talon 


Otfier  purposes 


Total 


US  Mlar 
Foreign  equvalmt 
currency  or  U  S 

currency - 


Foreign 

currency 


US   dOlUr 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  aolUr 
foreign  eouivaien' 
CU"PXV  or  .  S 


Commercial  Iranscorlation 
Visit  to  Italy  Ckil  n  5   '.939 
Hon  Triomas  M  fopiielia 
Commercial  'ransporlaiton 
ViSil  to  Panama   Nicaiaju.-i  and  f  Salvador   Oct   27 
iO   1989 
Hon  Arthur  Ravenel   Ir 


Visi:   |r   Panama   and   Nicaragua    Nov    2  5    1989 
Hon    urn  McCre'V 

Vi,'   1^   Morocco    Egypt    Omar   and   Portugal    Nov 
.'t  Oecemotr  3   1989 
lion   P,3!ric:a  Scnroeder 


Hon   W'tiiar  :   Oick'nson 


Hon   Solomon  P  Orli/ 


Commercial  I'ansprirtation 
Hon  Andy  Ireland 


*t'   Alma  e   Moore 


Mr   P»!er  M  SleHes 


Commercial  transportation 
M'   Andrew  A  feinstei'' 


t    Wa«  H   Hec» 


Delegation  expense^ 
Visii    ir,   Poriuga!   and    Scam    Nov    27-30.    1989 
Hon  Beverly  B   Byron  


commercial  iiar^Dor'arion 
Ms  Karen  S  Heatfr 

Commercial  iransportation 
Mr   Henry  J   Schweiler 

Commercial  ''ansoor'ation 
HOC   Marvir  Leatfi 


HOC   DaviC  0  6   Mar'in 
Hon    Solomon  P   Qrr .' 
Hon   H   Mari.n  Lancaster  . 
Ml    Willislon  B  Core; 
Mr   lames  C   *aiei- 


yis'  to  Wes'  Berlin    S*';;erland    Germany    Austria 
Hungary    and   Cectiusiavakia    Dec    '1/     1989 
Hon  HefBer'  H  Baleman 


Visit   to  West   Berlin    C/echoslavakia    and  Germany 
Dec  8   1:    1989 
Hon   Ttioma:  M  fo(;tiefta 


Het  lined  'o  Treasury 
Commerc.ai  tiansportatior, 
V'Sit   IP  West   Berlin    Germany    C/ecticstavakia,  and 
Ausfia   13   :'    1989 
Hon   Dennis  M   He'iei       ,. ._.' 


Commercial  transportation 
Hon   RoOeri  W   Davis 


Commercial  transportation 


10/6 


10/27 
10/28 
10/29 

11/2 
11/4 


11/26 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
11/26 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
11/26 
11/28 
12/01 

11/26 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
11, 26 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
11,76 
11/28 
12/01 
12/04 

11/26 
11/28 
12,/01 
12/03 
11/26 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
12  01 

11/27 
11/29 

11/27 
11,29 

11/27 
11/29 

xiii 

uin 

12/9 

12/12 

12/4 

12/12 

12/9 

12/12 

12/9 

12/12 

12/9 

12/12 


12/7 

12/7 

12/11 

12/12 

12/14 

12/15 


12/8 
12/12 
12/14 


12/13 
12/14 

12/15 
12/16 

12/13 
12/14 
12/15 
12/16 
12/16 


10/9       Italy 


10'28 
10/29 
10/30 

11/4 
11/5 


1128 
12/01 
11/03 
12,05 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
12/05 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 

11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
12 '05 
11/28 
12,'01 
12/03 
12/05 
1 1  '28 
12/01 
12/03 
12'07 

11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
12/05 
11/28 
12/01 
12/03 
12/05 
12/03 

11/29 
11/30 

11/29 
11/30 

11/29 
11/30 

12/12 
12/15 
12/12 
12/15 
12/12 
12/15 
12/12 
12/15 
12/12 
12/15 
12/12 
12/15 


12/7 

12/11 

12/12 

12/14 

12/15 

12/17 


Panama 
Noragua 
El  Salvador 

Panama 
Nicaragua 


Morocco 

im 

Oman 

PcHtugai 

Morocco 

Egypt 

Oman 

Portugal 

Morocco 

[gypi 

Oman 


MorocoD... 


Egyoi 

Omar 

Portuga. 

MorKCO 

tgypi 

Oman 

Portugal 
Morocco 

Egypt 

Oman  

Korea 

Morocco... 

[gwi 

Oman 

Portugal 

Morocco, 

Egypt  .... 

Oman     . 

Portugal 

Oman 

Portugal.. 
Span 


Portugal... 
Spain 


Portugal... 

Spam  .,. 

Korea 

Tlwland... 

Korea 

Thailan)... 

Korea 

Tliailand... 

Korea 

Thailand 

kore^ 

Tluilano 

toea 

TluJbnd 


Wes!  Berlin 

Swil/enand 

Germany 

Ausiria 

Hungary 

C/echosiavakia 


12/12      *esi  Benin 
12/14     Czecnosiavakia 
12/15      Germany 


-15000 


12/14  Wes-  Berlin 

12/15  Germany 

12/16  C/ecnosiavkia 

12/17  Austria 

12/14  Wes;  Berlin 

12/15  Germany 

12/16  C/ecnoslavakia 

12/17  Austria 

12/17  Austria 


395  00 


306  00 
12700 


66  00 
93  00 


318  00 
433  00 
388  00 
338  00 
318  00 
453  00 
388  00 
338  00 
318  00 
433  00 
388  00 
1,309  78 
31800 
453  00 
388  00 
136  00 
318  00 
433  00 
388  00 
338  00 
318  00 
453  00 
388  00 
600  00 

318  00 
453  00 
388  00 
338  00 
31800 
433  00 
388  00 
338  OC 


338  00 
123  OC 

338  00 
125  00 

338  00 
125  00 

600  00 
680  00 
600  00 
680  00 
1.600  00 
68000 
60000 
680  00 
600  00 
580  00 
600  00 
680  00 


19100 
796  00 

358  00 
174  00 
392  00 


423  00 
29?  00 
138  00 


19100 
73  00 

146  00 
194  08 

19100 
68  00 
146  00 
203,04 


2  082  40 


4Jt300. 


xmn. 


imn . 


1J047I 


?».«. 


msn. 


493  50 


4.185  00 


4.313  00 


4.31300 


■  f^Zi 


;.08:40 


MO 

mm 


6600 
9500 


31800 
4U00 

3nao 

33S00 
31800 
3S800 
45300 
33800 
31100 
4U00 
300.00 
UOIJI 
3U.00 
45340 
3U00 
33800 
31100 
45300 

3noo 

33800 
31100 
45300 
38800 
60000 

3.175  78 
31800 
453  00 
38800 
338  00 
31800 
45300 
388  00 
33800 

2.3J695 

33800 
12500 
727  00 
33800 
12500 
493  50 
33100 
12500 
433M 
60000 
60000 
60000 
61000 
1.60000 
60000 
600.00 
68000 
60000 
680.00 

ceooo 

(00.00 


101 00 

7%  00 

35800 
174  00 
392  00 


42300 
79200 
13000 
15000 

4  185  00 


19100 

73  00 

146.00 

104.00 

4JI300 

19100 
6800 
146  00 

203  04 
4  313  00 
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•Continued 


Dale 


P?f  tjtem ' 


Itarsooitalion 


Othef  porposps 


Total 


»iriv*      Oepanure 


Cowilry 


US  ilcto 
Fofeign  equivaien 
currency  oi  U  S 

currency  - 


Foretgr 
currency 


US   (Wlar 

equivalenl 

or  US 

currency  • 


foreigi: 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalenl 

or  US 

currency  ■' 


Forergn 
currency 


US  Mar 
equ'valent 

or  US 
currerKy  - 


Vrsil  to  dance  Dec   29-31    198!) 
Hon  lames  H  B^ay 

Committee  total 


12'?9 


12,'31      France 


418  00 


J1800 


28  71190 


23,646  52 


1,304  21 


53,662  63 


'  Per  *effl  consliiule;  lodg:.':?  and  meals 

-■  If  loceign  currency  ts  used,  enter  u  S  (Wlai  equivalenl,  'I  U  S  cunency  is  used.  enHf  amouni  expended 


lES  ASPIN  Chairman  Jan   31    1990 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMiHEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AffAIRS.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND 

DEC  31.  1989 


Dale 


Pet  ijiem' 


TransfMrtation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Nanw  ■'  Mf^of'  y  empiovee 


Afrivji       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

Currpricv  - 


Foreigf^ 

:jr'enc» 


US  dollar 
eqiiivaent 

or  US 

ourtenoy  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
cur:?r.cy  or  U  S 

currency  ■■ 


Congressman  D  Oreier 
ijmgressmjn  W  faurr'> 

SliNf  Hort»i" 
rie'urneC 

Orgresiman  A:  Mc^^rYtie-; 
3or2'e',,'^an  Z   >e^ 


uimmitiee  iota' 


9/29 
9/29 
11. '2 
11,2 

11/2 
11/4 
1 1/2 

11/4 

12/13 

12/17 

12/18 

12/20 


9  29 
10/1 
11/4 
11.'6 

11/4 
11/5 
11/4 

11/5 
12/17 
12/18 
12/20 
12/23 


El  Salvador 
Nicaragua 
lamaica 
lamaica 

Panama 

Nicaragua 
Panama 


Nicaragua        

London  England     . 
StiastMurg,  France 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Rome  Italy 


145  00 

344  00 
608  47 
-79  53 

116  00 

95  00 

18?  DC 

58  00 

95  DC 

368  M 

176  00 

400  00 

624  00 


'3.91118 
»  737.00 


•MUD. 


>2J».». 


>2J».30. 


1.577  19 


2.' 


145  00 
911  18 
08100 
554  47 

79  53 
116  00 
94  7  30 
182  00 

58  00 
947  30 
868  00 
176  00 
40000 
20119 


3  515  94 


12.875  97 


16.391  91 


iV  diem  const'tutes  lOOgmj  anr^  meals 
■  It  toreign  currency  :?  used  enie:  u  S  dollar  Mjijiwaieni,  il  U  S  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

Denotes  military  ••ir^yi''/y[\ 


HfNRi  B  aiN/AU/  Ctiaiiman   Jan   30   1990 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31,  1989 


Date 


Nai>-  ;'  Menv  :'  e'^owyee 


Arrival       OeiHrture 


Country 


-'air<»  c:ee^ne';- 


■^Nnmer-;»    i"'inp  ■  ■  r -OC'' i' ^y 

'lomm't'ee  rota- 


12/11  12/13     West  Germany 

12'13  12/15     Austria 

12/15  12/19     Norway 


Per  diem ' 

t-ar 

ispcrtalicn 

Otner 

purposes 

lotai 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency  - 

Foreign 

currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 

currency - 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaien' 

or  US 

currency  -' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 

123  28 
358  OO 
876  00 

2.130  00 

.. .._.., 

123  28 
358  00 

876  00 
2.13000 

1357  28 


130  00 


3.487  28 


'  -y  die^  :onsf't,:es  fldgmg  anfl  -neais 

-  1'  ■yf't-  ;."?Ti:,  -  jsed  erte'  'j  S  XNiar  ecc.je"  it  US  currency  i;  used  enter  amouni  expended 


LfON  t   PilitnA  ,;':airman   lan   30   1990 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31,  1989 


Dale 


»(ame  ot  Menoe"  :^  e^'picye^ 


Arrival       Deoartu' 


Country 


Aocr^.;ese 

Conmercji  iransfxr'j''on 
-irr^   0   Beieuter 

■3or^merciai  'ranscor'a'  cr- 
;    Berry 

Milrtary  Iranspor'al'Or- 
i  Bietun 

Commerc.ai  ''ansitor'a'^xi 
<   Boyer 

Military  transoor*a''Or 


12/4 
12/6 

12/6 
12/9 

Austria 
Germany 

12/4 
12/6 

12/6 

12/7 

Austria 
S*il;etiand 

11/3 
11/4 

11<4 
11/4 

Panama 
Nicaragua 

12/1 

12rl5 

lapan 

11/2 

11/6 

laniica 

Per 

diem ' 

Iransportation 

Otner 

purposes 

lotal 

foreign 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency  -' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 

Foreign 
'ui-ency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ' 

358  00 
382  00 

358  00 
'  398  00 

6600 

1,623  00 
688  00 

301600 

2  589  00 

3,377  00 

2.757  00 

946  00 

358  00 
382  00 

3,016  00 
358  00 
398  00 

2.589  00 
6«00 

3.37700 

1,623  00 

2  757  00 

688  00 

946  00 
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AND  DEC  31,  1989- 


Date 


Per  diem  ' 


Name  ol  Member  or  emptovee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
Currency 


US  dollar 
equrvalent 

or  US 

Currency  - 


Iransporlatioo 

d  S  ooiia' 
Foreign  equiyaten' 

currency  or  U  S 

currency- 


Otner  purposes 

US  oolla- 
Foreign  equivalent 
cui'ency  01  US 

currency  - 


Iota! 


loreigr 
currency 


Total 

Hon  W  Broomlield 

Military  transpcrtation 
T   Bruce 


commercial  t'ansporlation.. 
R   Bu.n 

Umme'Ciai  t'ansportatioo .. 


ij;mmeicia  ''snspor'aiion .. 

Hon    G    CrOCketl 

Military  transoorljtion      , .. 

Total 
hl'-   W   Dymaiiy 

Commercial  tianspoitalion 
Commercial  irgnspo'lalion 


Commercial  transportation 

Iota; 
Hu'   1    tjieomavae^a 

Military  iransoortation      ._ 

Military  Haniportalior 

Commercial  tiansoortalior 
Hon   D  Fascelt 

Military  nansoonation     .... 
Hon  [    Feionar 


lotal 


Commercial  t-ansponation 

V  Goodr",an 

C/MTimerciai  transportation 

V  Gueye 

Commercial  iiansportat'on 


Commercial  Iranspor'aiion 
0  Hickey 

Military  transportation 

Total 

A    In^le* 

Commercial  transpoitatior 
0  Ingiam 


Military  I'ansportation    , .., 
i   Johnson 

Commercial  transportation 

Military  transportation 
R   Jeniiin!, 


Total 


Koim 


Commercial  transportation 
-ion   R  iagomaisino 

Military  transportation 
-Ion   0  Lukens 


Military  t'ansoortatton 


11/3 
11,'< 

11,'4 
11/4 

Piflinu 
Ncarapia 

10/2 
10/3 
10/5 

10/3 
10/5 
10/7 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Sivil/ertand 

10/2 

10/7 

Thailand 

11/30 
12/3 

12/3 
12/5 

Taiwan 
Japan 

11, '2 


11/9 
11/11 
11/12 

11/27 
11/29 
12/3 


12/10 
12/12 
12/16 
12/19 


10/27 
10/28 
10/29 

11/2 

ii/19" 


11/3 
11/4 

11/30 

12/3 

12/6 


12/10 

11/14 
11/16 

10/12 

11/5 
12/1 
12/6 


11/2 


12/3 
12/6 


11/3 

11/4 

10/12 
11/2 


12/7 
12/13 


12/1 
12/3 
12/4 

12/6 
12/7 
12/9 
12/12 

11/2 
11/3 

10/27 
10/28 
10/29 


il/6 


11/11      Gambia 
11/12     United  Kingdom 
11/13     fiance 


11/29  Venemb 

12/1  Surmame 

12/5  Haili 

12/12  lapan 

12/16  Korea 

12/19  Taiwan 

12/21  Hong  Kong 


10/28     Panama 
10/29     Nicaragua 
10/30     I'  Saiva*! 


11/6 

11/27 

1I'4 
11/4 

12/3 
12/6 

12/10 


lamaica 
Sew  /eaiani 


Panama 
Ntaragua 


laman 
Hon£  Xonc 


i^eopiir    F^eoubiic  o'  China 


12/11      Japan 


11/15     United  Kingdom.., 
12/2       Kenya    


10/17     Fianra.. 


11/14 

12/6 

12/7 

11/6 


france 

Liberia 

France 

Jamaica 


12/6 
12/8 


11/4 
11/4 


Austria 
Germany 


Panama 

Nicaiagua 


10/14      Cuba 
11/6       lamaica 


12/13     United  Kingdom.. 
12/15     Austtia 


12/3 

12/4 

12/6 

12/7 

12/9 

12/12 

12/13 

11/3 
11/5 


Saudi  Arabia 

Kuwait 

Iraq 

Bafain 

Oman 

Unitert  Aiat  fmirales 

Unitect  Kingdom 

Panar^a 


10/28      Panama 
10'29      Noiagua 
10/30     El  Salvadoi 


3.17300 


12.685  00 


66  00 


164  00 
366  00 
41600  . 


iivm. 


83831 


77^00 
490.00 


cttoo 


4.24200 

ijjiiijia. 


4,925  OO 
94600 


3.80531 


18.44100 


318  00 
21700 
209  OO 

348  00 
222  00 
266  00 

490  00 
800  00 

777  00 
42C00 


45  00 


S.09I00 


4598 
2.29036 


».« 


4,067  00 


11600 
190  00 

127  00 

68800  . 
"IJMiiB' 


777  OC 
630  00 
772  00 


4.45803 


245  00 

21750 
752  00 

1.01000 

1,81800 
700  00 
209  00 

688  00 


5,639  00 


537  00 
'  271  00 

66  00 
204  00 


1.08500 
35800 


3.17312 


244  66 
193  OO 
205  35 
75  00 
244  00 
477  50 
217  00 

11600 
95  00 

11600 
19000 
127  00 


3.997  00 


11.424  34 


6500 


3.62633 

94600 

it.14S.00 


3J77.0a  . 


I04M 


14,089  33 


104  84 


4.(5500 


UBJO 


4.471M 


6  334  80 
946  00 


13.272  60 


2.997  00 

3.377  00 

86100 

"  946  00 


!,18100 


34  41 
13  38 


5,68900 
2.852  30 


3.626  33 


U  S  ddiar 
equivalent 

or  US 

cjr'ency  - 


16.588  00 


6600 

3.377  00 
IMOO 
3«00 
11600 

4.24200 
838  31 

4.951  00 
777  00 
49000 

4,925  00 
68800 
946  00 


22,246  31 


318U0 
21700 
254  00 

5  09100 
348  00 
222  00 
33198 

2,290  36 
49000 
800  OO 
777  00 
42000 

3.997  00 


15  556  34 


116W 

190  00 

127  00 

3  626  33 

688  00 

946  00 

1,158  03 

6.140  00 


3.377  00 
777  00 
734  84 

772  00 

18.652  20 


245  00 

4,655  00 

21700 

752  00 

1.863  00 

1,01000 

4  473  80 

1,81800 

700  00 

20900 

6  334  80 

688  00 

946  00 


23.91160 


537  00 

27100 

2,997  00 

66  00 

3  377  00 
204  00 
86100 
65212 
94600 

1,085  00 
358  00 


11,354  12 


244  66 
19300 
205  35 
10941 
257  38 
477  50 
217O0 

5,68900 
11600 
95  00 

2.852  30 
11600 
190  00 
127  00 

3  626  33 


UMI 


UMI 
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feme  ol  MfmUet  m  «mp(o»« 


lolal 


Omercal  tiansooeialwn 


V  'i3i^()oi!jt«i  cos! 

Military  Iran-iOodJ'-Or 

Hon  I  MiDft 

Mil  :jf»  rransowi^iiofi 
RS  Oiiyf 

CommpfC'3(  tra'isfiotratiufi 


tmvf  lur>potlaliofi 

Comwi-iai  ii.wsoxlatoi- 
Hon  W  0<w. 

Coi^'i^C!*  t'ansDWlaTiyn 


Comiwickal  vjrsowlalicn 
lolal 

M  Pooyac 


::<--v_i\  !'ans(»rla;ion 
Cormeicial  liansowlalor 

Commettiai  lunsco'lalioii 


Milllar,  •ranSOOMali'X-. 

1W   '   Roin 

^  oof*3'!0r 

:>jn-npr;ia,  iranspo'Iatior 

Mlli'jr,  !i3fiS50fIallOn 

lOf     L     Srii!- 

Commeiciai 

'ransoocation 

lolai 

i   Smilh 

ComniefCiai 

iiansflO'Ialiw 

Comiwicia! 

Iranscoflalion 

Comiwciai 

:r3n<<»rta!«)fl 

lolai 

ioT   S   Srijf: 

>^rn*":iai 
Scaiair 

transoofiaiion 

'[ioiniwcai 
*   IjvlaiiOf 

';aii>()Cf!]'on 

tonme'ciai 

"jniocflaion 

iConime;::^! 

''3n.00r'alior 

"*  van  Dustn 

Dale 


Per  diem ' 


TiansixytatKiii 


Oll»  puiposes 


Total 


Atiiwai       Oecarlute 


OlMy 


US  (Wlar 
fweign  equivaleni 
curieiKy  m  U  S 

cufrency  - 


•II  30 


12  ?1 
1?26 


li  2 


11/9 
11/10 


10  5 


II  3 

11  1 

12,2b 

10.13 
10.15 

12. 10 

12  12 
12<1« 
12,  li 
1216 
12  17 


121 
12'3 
12'4 
12  6 
12  7 
12'9 
12  12 

10,2 

12-2 
12/8 


11  3 

II  4 


11  2 


12  4 

:?  6 


12/7 


12/26 
12  30 


11  9 
11  1! 
i!  !2 

11  27 

11  29 
12.3 

1210 

12  12 
12/16 
12'19 


11,30 
12.3 

12,'4 
12/6 

10/13 
10/15 

12  7 
12' 13 


12.1 


12  4       Taiwan  , 


12/25  CieclVKtovakia 

12  n  Hungary 

1 1  /  f  Jamaica 

11/10  Panama 

11,12  Nicaragua 

IC  10  Italy 


i  i  i  Panama 

1 1  -  Nica'agua 

12  30  Soviet  Union 

10  15  Cypius 

10:6  Gieece 


12  12 
12  !4 
i:  !5 
12' 16 


Israel 
fgypi 
lotdan 
Syria 


1217     tadan 
12/18     Isiael 


12,3 

12  4 

12,-6 

12  7 

12/9 

12/12 

12/15 


Saudi  AfaDia 

Kuwait 

Iraq 

Balirain 

Oman 

United  AraD  fmirates 

England 


I0'6       Thailand 


12,8 
1215 


11.4 
11  4 


Korea 
Japan 


Panama 
Ncatagm.. 


1!  5      Jamaica., 


12  5 
12/10 


Hungaiy 
Poland 


12/9       Germany 


12'30 
1  3 


Japan 
Korea 


11/11  Gambia 

11/12  United  Kingdom 

II  13  France 

11  28  Venezuela 

12' I  Sunname  Curacao 

12  t  Haiti  Guyana 

12  12  Japan 

12  16  Korea 

12  19  Taiwan 

12/21  Hong  Kong 


12  J 
12'5 


I2.'5 

12/9 


10'!5 
10/16 


Taiwan 
lapan 

Austria 
Germany 

Cyprus 
Gieece 


12/13      United  Kingdom 
12  15      Austria 


12/3       Saudi  AraOia 


Foreign 
currency 


US  rtottai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  / 


fnreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency- 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  / 


2.300  51 


12  167 y 


47  79 


H,5b9> 


1.03600 

980  00 
522  00 

'684  28 

206  00 

IC1500 


4.187  00 

946  00 

5  963  48 
2.720  22 


4.443  28 


13.816  70 


66  00 


1,072  00 

296  00 
142  00 

546  00 
15100 
153  50 
202  00 
153  50 
182  00 


3.377  00 
2.866  00 

3,841  00 

152  04 

5.409  00 


2,964  OO 


15,645  04 


48  85 


244  66 
193  00 
22148 
75  00 
244  OO 
477  50 
65100 

668,00 


34  41 
13  38 


1,200  00  . 
1,62300. 


5  689  00 
4  95100 

4.92500 


5.597  64 


15.565  00 


47  79 


•16  00 


688  00 


522  00 
344  00 


382  00 


960  00 
800  00 


3  377  00 
946  00 

4  191  00 
8.816  00 

2.180  00 


3.732  00 


19.51000 


31800 
217  00 
209  00 

348  00 
271 00 
266  00 

490  00 
800  00 
77/00 
4'0  00 


4.06/00  . 

77700 
490  00 

358  00 
382  00 

296  00 
142 

•085  00 
35800 


3,888^00 
244  66 


4  83c80 
2 102  30 

4,759  00 
n  717  80 

4,925  00 
4,356  00 

3  84100 

4  820  00 
17,942  00 


48  85 


4885 


I036  0C 

4.13;  0' 
980  m 

yi2  00 

f84  28 
946  00 
206  00 

5  963  48 
1015  00 
2,720  22 

18  259  76 


6600 

3,377  00 

1072  00 

2,866  00 

344  85 

142  00 

3,84100 

546  00 

151  00 

305  54 

202  00 

153  50 

182  00 

5,409  00 

18,657  89 


244  66 

193  00 

22148 

109  41 

257  38 

477  50 

65100 

5,689  00 

668  00 

4,95100 

1,200  00 

1.623  00 

24.92500 


2121043 


16  00 

3,377  00 
688  00 
94600 
522  00 
344  00 

4.19100 
382  00 

8.816  00 
980  00 
800  00 

2,180  00 


23  242  00 


318  00 
217  00 
209  00 

4  856  80 
348  00 
222  00 
266  00 

2  102  00 
490  00 
800  00 
niOQ 
420  00 

4,759  00 


15,784  4 


777  00 
490  00 

4  925  00 
358  00 
382  00 

4  356  00 
344  85 
142  00 

3,84100 

1085  00 
358  00 

4.820  00 

21.878  85 


244  f 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

COMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

EXPENDFD 

BETWEEN  OCT   !  AND  DEC  31   1' 

589- 

Continued 

Date 

Pei  dK 

US  iWlar 

Iranspoflation 

Ottier  purposes 

US  dollar 

Total 

us  dollai 

US  dollai 

Name  ni  M^-mher  01  em 

ployee 

Arrival 

Departure 

C«"'"»                               Foreign 

equivalent 

loreipr 

equivaleni 

Foreign         equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

cuirency 

or  US 

Currency           O'  U  S 

currency 

or  US 

currency  •' 

currency  - 

currency  / 

Luriency 

12  3 

124 

Kuwait 

193  00 

19300 

12.4 

12. 6 

Iraq 

22148 

221  4J 

12  6 

1?  7 

Bahrain 

75  50 

34  41 

10941 

12  7 

12'9 

Muscat 

244  00 

13  38 

257  3« 

i:  9 

i;  12 

United  Arab  Emirates 

477  50 

477  50 

1?  1? 

12  13 

United  Kingdom 

217  00 

21700 

Commercial  transpOftation 

5  689  00 

5,689  00 

-     A'lSOO 

12  1 
12  3 
1?  4 

I?  3 
12-4 
12/6 

Saudi  Arabia 

Kuwait 

Iraq 

244  66 
193  00 
189  ?2 

244  66 
19300 
18922 

12  6 

12.-7 

Batirain 

75  00 

3441 

10941 

12  7 

12  9 

Oman 

244  00 

13  38 

257  3S 

lotat 

129 

12  1? 

12  12 
!;'13 

United  Aia")  Emirates 

477  50 

477  50 

3,09602 

5.689  00 

95  58 

8.M060 

United  Kingdom 

21700 

2I70O 

Commercial  traristvjri.ition 

5,689  00 

5  689  00 

P  >eo 

12-4 
12  7 

i;/6 

1?  9 

Hungary 
Poland 

522  00 
375  00 

522  00 
37500 

Commercial  lianioorlation 
Total 
G-ana  total  toi  i'.n  juarter 

2,74100 

2  74!  00 

111400 

8,43000 

9.544  00 

260  252  83 

'  Pe'  diem  constitutes  lodging 

and  meals 

•  II  foreign  currency  i-  use<l 

enter  U  S  dollar 

equivalent  if  U  S  currency 

IS  used  enter  amount  expendeft 

DANTf  B   lASCSll   Chai 

rman  Ian   11 

1 990 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICi/! 

tL  FORElG' 

N  TRAVEL,  1 

:OMMinEE  ON  SCIENCE  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT   i 

AND  DEC, 

31.  1989 

Date 

Per  diem  ' 
.     .                                                     US  dollar 

Transportation 

Whei  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

us  dollar 

Name  ol  Memt>et  or  ematoyef 

t^""*                                 Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreicn 

equivalent 

loreign         equivalent 

Foreign 

eouivaie-ii 

Arri'vil 

Depfrlu'f 

currency 

01  US 

currency  - 

cur'ency 

o;  US 
cuiiencv  ■ 

currency            or  U  S 
currency 

cuiiency 

or  US 

Ljriency  • 

iohn  D  Hoimteld 

10  1 

10  12 

Italy 

1,375  00 

1,375  00 

CofpmefCiai  air 

1, 178  00 

1,178  00 

Hon  Harotfl  I   Volkmer 

11  ■ 

11  4 

Panama 

116  00 

11600 

11   4 

11-5 

Nicaragua                                                        95  00 

2  832  30 

2  852  30 

Hor   Robf"^  A  Roe 

11  8 

11. 9 

England 

216  67 

216  67 

11  9 

11  12 

IMl 
i;   14 

France                                                            3.737  22 
Switzerland                                                     646  55 

597  00 
398  00 

1/50  40            286  01 

5.487  62 
646  55 

883  01 
398  00 

Commercial  3if 

825  60 

825  60 

Ro!3ert  W  Maitlin 

11  8 

:;'9 

England 

216  6/ 

21667 

11   19 

11  h 

France                                                            3.737  22 

597  00 

1750  40           286  01 

5  487  62 

883  01 

11  12 

i:  14 

Swit/e'land                                                     646  55 

398  00 

646  55 

398  00 

Commeicia!  air 

lamps  R  Milker 

II  8 
119 

11  9 

11  U 

England 

Fi.ince                                                            3.737  22 

216  67 
597  00 

1750  40            286  01 

5,487  62 

883  01 

11   12 

11   14 

Switzerland                                                     646  55 

398  OC 

646  55 

398  00 

Comnercal  3k 

11/27 

12/4 

Norway                                                          10,540 10 

1533  00 

120500 

825  60 

10  54010 

1533  00 
1,205  00 

-^or   Dana  Roniai^Hcne: 

12  1 
12  2 

12  2 
123 

Panama 
Honduras 

Military  asf 

Committee  total 

h754    i 

If*;  33 

9J79;3 

1,667  33 

858  03 

169914/ 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodgm] 

?  and  meals 

-  It  foteigfi  currency  is  used 

enter  U  S  Dollar 

fHuivalent  it  U  S  cunency 

n  used  enter  amount  expended 

RdBFRt  A  RtlF   CHa 

iiman  Ian  3( 

)   1990 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT   1  AND  DEC  51 

1989 

Date 

Per,: 

nil   ' 

tvvi^pi 

jrtat.nn 

Ottiei  ptrpojjs 

Total 

liS  dol'ar 

US  iioliai 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Name  ol  Memoer  or  employee 

Country                                   f„^^^ 

rqu'vale.:' 

tot*  ,'■■ 

"quivjien' 

Foreign         equivaleni 

Foreign 

equivamt 

A'livai 

Departure 

curre.-icy 

Lurif.'i  V 

/i.'l*-'!'  1 

Of  US 

surrency  - 

cuirenc,           or  U  S 
lorrency  ■/ 

currency 

or  US 
currency  -■ 

Hon  G  V   Montgomery 

12  2 
12  3 

12  3 
12  4 

Panama 
Honduras 

-  1  66/  32 

1667  33 

3i   1   Roy  Rowland 

12'2 
12/3 

12  3 
12  4 

Panama 
Hondurai 

•  1,66/  i. 

1,667  33 

•lor   G  V   Montgomery 
Committee  total 

12/28 

12  29 

Panama 

'  1.535  tlU 
4  869  56 

1,535  00 

4  869  66 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodgin 

g  and  meals 

-  II  loreign  currency  is  used 

enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  i 

t  U  S  currency 

IS  used  enter  jmount  e»p^n0f 

'  Military  an 

GV  MONIGIlMfRv   Cnaiiman.  Jan  3 

1    1990 

1546  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  February  7,  1990 

REPORT  OF  MPENOITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEt  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31,  1989 


Oite 


Name  ?i  He^ntief  if  employe* 


tf'wH      Departure 


Cainliy 


US  Mil 
foreitn  eqwvaleni 
Ciiirency  w  U  S 

cuftency  -' 


Iiansporiaton 


Otrier  purposes 


lolai 


Foieiiiti 
currency 


US  dollar 

eguivaleni 

or  US 

currency  ■ 


foreran 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaieni 

or  US 

currency  ■ 


US  dollar 

foreign         equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

Currency  -' 


Hon  M  frm;el 

Murlary  Irjn^galation 
Hon  uiy  vankf  lant 
Meredith  Broadbent 
lettesor  foi 
Janet  Nii?uni 
Geor^  Wei» 
ttaiy  lane  Wi^no; 

Commiilee  tolai 


11/6 


Jamaica 


17  76 

1?  31 

Iliailaod 

1?.I0 

i?'i/ 

Sml/ertand 

II  9 

IMI 

Oommican  RepuMc 

II  ?« 

1?'6 

S«il/eiwnd 

11'? 

11  6 

lam*ca 

10'?; 

11  4 

Swl/enand 

4  066  08 


1903?6 


3.?0;  30 
4.06608 


68800 

10?000 
I  194  00 

30100 
1990  00 

688  OO 
1.99600 

i.inw 


946  00 
63&00 

iMiS". 

94S.n 
2.41700 


688  00 
94600 
1.02000 
1.829  00 
30100 
4.407  SO 
1.634  00 
4.413  00 


?3M00 


15  238  00 


'  Pti  d«m  lonslitule^  lodgm?  am)  meals 

■  It  loteifn  currency  rs  used  enter  U  5  rWiar  equivaieni  it  U  S  cunenc)  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DAN  RCSItNKOWSM  Chairman   lan  30,  1990 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL,  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  HUNGER.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETEWEN  APR  1  AND  JUNE  30,  1989 


Date 


Per  diemi 


name  jl  Me'nOe'  »  employee 


Arrival       Oeoariuie 


Tratisporlalioii 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivaieni 
currency  oi  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  Mar 

equivaieni 

or  US 

ur'ency  - 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

"quivalen' 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

cjrrencv  - 


Hon  lony  P  Hall 
Anlhonv  W  Gamb-no 

Committee  total 


4,20 
4/?0 


4,'25 
4'25 


S«rra  leone 
Sena  Leone 


347  27 


4  276  00 
4.27600 


4,276  00 
4,6?3  27 


3447  27 


8  35? 


!  899  27 


'  Per  dem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

■•  It  foreign  currency  .s  jsed.  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  u  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  emended 


TONY  P  HAll  Chairman.  Jan  18.  1990 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  HUNGER,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 


JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30.  1989 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Name  ■">!  Memt*'  c"  of^^'r^i 


Arrival       Deoartuie 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

01  US 

curreiKy  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 

Currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Hon  George  Thomas  leianfl 
Hugti  A  lotmson  Ir 

Palrc-  tvonne  (onncon 
icyce  f-3r'c:ne  Williams 

■^miuee  total 


86 

8,'6 

England 

8/7 

EtHama 

8'6 

8/6 

England 

8,' 7 

Ethnpia 

8/6 

8/6 

England 

8/7 

EtlMiiia 

8/6 

8/6 

England 

8/7 

Ettiiow 

20800 

208  00 
(^') 

20800 
(') 

20800 
(•) 


208  00 
208  00 
20800 
208  00 


83200 


83200 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  Wging  and  meats 

-  It  foreign  currency  is  used  emer  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  u  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 

Miavetets  .rere  briefed  on  arrival  .n  Eaioci.a  and  immediately  boarded  the  flight  «tiich  crashed  Accounting  for  possrWe  lund  disbursement  is  confused  Information  is  unavanaDie  on  an  transportation 


TONY  P   KALI   Oiairma,-!    Ian    18,  1990 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC 

31,  1989 


Date 


Per  diem  ' 


Hir^  :!  Memtjer  ji  employee 


Arrival       Deoarture 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


OnMhy 


us  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  • 


foreigr 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

Clii'enc,  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 

cuiiency  or  US 

currency  ■ 


Hon  BoC  livingsion 
Hiitiary  aircraft 

lOuis  H   Duoarl 
Vuitary  aircratt 

Committee  total 


11,'? 


II'S       Cential  America 
11/5       Central  America 


^  1 1  uo 
21100 


2  852  30 
2,852  30 


21100 
2  852  30 

21100 
2.852  30 


21100 


5704  60 


6  126  60 


■  P"  diem  constitutes  lodgmg  and  meals 

■  If  'Meign  cjrrency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dolUr  equivalent  »  u  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 


ANTHONY  L   BfilENSON  Ctianman   Jan   23   1990 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 

AND  DEC  31,  1989 


Per  dam' 


Iransinrtation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  o'  Member  or  employee 


Ainval       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


US  donar  US  dotal 

Foreign         equivalent  Foreigii         eguvalenl 

currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S 

currency-  currency- 


Chariec  B  Range! 

Military  Iranspoitation 
Lawrenc"  R  Coughlin 

Miiiijry  Transportation 
Ic3ii^  Guanni 

Miiit.irv  Transportation 
VHiiiiam  Hughei 

Miiilaiy  Transportation 
Beniamir  A  Gilmac 

Military  tr3n-,oortalior 
Chrisiopne'  Sliayc 

Military  Transponarion 
fitvvaro  H    lur-tn 

Miliary  Transportation 
Nanc,  Hotio^ 

Miiitary  Irancpnrtalion 
Rpoecca  Hediund 

Military  Tianspcrfation 

Committee  total 


12'13 

12,'15 

Colombia 

12/13 

12/15 

CoWrabia 

12/13 

12/15 

ColomtM 

12/13 

1?/15 

Cokmlia 

i?/i3 

12/15 

Colombia 

12^13 

12/15 

Colombia 

12/13 

12/15 

Colombia 

12i3 

12/15 

Colombia 

12/13 

12/15 

Colombia 

198  00 
198  OO 
198  00 
19800 
19800 
19800 
19800 
198  00 
198  00 


1,789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  29 
1789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  29 
1.789  ?9 
1789  29 
1789  29 
1,789  29 
1.789  29 
1,789  29 
1789  29 
1.789  29 


56  80 
56  80 
5680 
56  80 
5680 
56  80 

uIm 

5680 
56  80 


254  80 
1789  29 

254  80 
1789  29 

254  80 
1.789  29 

?S4M 
1,71179 

?S4n 
1.7S929 

2&4» 
17IB29 

?S4W 
1.7(929 

25410 
1.71929 

?54m 
1.789  29 


1782  00 


1610361 


51120 


1839681 


'  Pet  diem  conct^'ules  lodging  ant!  meals 

■|l  foreign  cunencr  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equualent.  il  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 

AND  DEC 


CHARLES  B  RANGE!  Chairman  Jan  29   1990 

COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 
31.  1989 


01  employee 

Dale 

Country 

Pe- 
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62  50 
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II  loieigc  currency  is  used,  enlei  U  S  doUai  equivalent  it  U  S  i-urrency  is  used  enter  amotC  -ripencleO 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2449  A  letter  from  the  In.spector  General, 
Department  of  Defen.se,  transmitting  a 
report  on  inve.stigations  of  reprisal  allega- 
tions brought  to  his  office  by  militar.v  mem- 
bers under  10  U.S.C  1034,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  1034  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans 
mitting  the  agency's  10th  report  on  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  personal  property  dona 
tion  program  and  the  identification  and  use 
of  Federal  real  property  to  a-ssist  the  home 
less,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-77.  section 
501(e)  (101  Stat.  510);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Oversight  Board, 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Board's  report  regarding  equal  opportu 
nity  and  outreach  programs,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  1833e;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Controller.  'Wash- 
ington Gas.  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of 
the  company's  balance  sheet  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1989.  pursuant  to  DC    Code  .section 


43-513;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2453.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Chesa 
peake  &  Potomic  Telephone  Co.  transmit 
ting  a  copy  of  the  company's  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  a  compara- 
ti\e  general  balance  sheet  for  the  \ear  1989. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  27.  1904.  ch 
1628  (33  Stat,  374.  375);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2454.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary.  Indian  Affairs;  Assistant  Secretary 
Policy.  Budget  and  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Oe 
partment's  third  annual  safety  plan  for 
bringing  Indian  educational  facilities  'nto 
compliance  with  health  and  safety  stand 
ards  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  2005(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

2455  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  Departments 
report  on  energy  projections,  pursuant  to  41; 
U.SC,  7361(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Energs 
and  Commt>rce 

2456,  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  agency's  annual  report  on  progress 
in  implementing  the  Clean  Air  Act,  entitled 
Progress  in  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Air  Pollution  in  1988.  '  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
7613;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce 

2457  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretar\, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit 


ting  notification  thai  the  Commission  has 
extended  the  time  period  for  acting  on  the 
appeal  in  No  38301S.  Coal  Trading  Corpo- 
ration, rt  al.  V.  7?!e  Baltimore  And  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  et  al.  pursuant  to  49 
U.SC,  10327ik»(2).  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  copies 
of  certifications  received  from  the  Gover- 
nors of  30  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  their  capability  to  store,  dispose  of.  or 
manage  any  low-level  radioactive  waste  gen- 
erated within  the  State,  pursuant  to  42 
use  2021e(e)(  1  "Ei;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs, 

2459  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
report  entitled  Electric  Vehicles.  "  and  ap- 
pendices thereto,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100  494,  .section  7iai  '  102  Stat,  2452i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energ\  and  Commerce, 

2460  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. I^egislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  transmitting  a 
report  on  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Israel  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet  its 
international  debt  obligations  and  to  stabi- 
lize Its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346 
nt    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2461  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national     Development,      transmitting      a 
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rcpon  on  cronomic  roiidition.s  prcvailint;  in 
PoMiik'al  thai  may  affcrl  irs  abiliu  lo  meil 
its  inlernational  debt  obliealions  and  lo  sta 
hilize  it.s  economy,  pursuant  lo  22  U.S.C. 
2346  nl  :  lo  the  Committfp  on  Foreitn  Af- 
fairs. 

2462  A  letter  from  the  A.s.sistant  Adminis- 
trator Legislatiye  Affairs  Ai;eniy  for  Inter 
national  Development  transniitlmtj  i 
report  on  economic  conditions  prevailinj;  in 
Turkey  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet 
international  debt  obligations  and  stabilize 
its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  t' S  C  2346  nt.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs, 

2463,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Stale,  transmitting  the  list 
ing  of  a  commercial  military  e.vport  that  is 
eligible  for  approval  in  calendar  year  1990. 
lo  be  considered  as  a  suppiemeiilary  item  to 
part  II  of  the  broader  report  transmitting 
.separately,  pursuant  to  22  USC  2765(a)ili; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2464  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
I>epartment  of  Stale,  transmitting  a  list 
co'.ering  all  sales  and  licensed  commercial 
exports  of  major  weapons  or  ueapons-relat 
ed  defense  equipment  which  the  administra 
tion  considers  eligible  for  approval  during 
the  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2765(a)<li:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairr, 

2465  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
bimonthly  report  on  progress  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  qiestion 
covering  the  2  months  between  November  1 
and  December  31,  1989:  a  revelant  report  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  period  June  1  December  4, 
1989.  pursuant  to  22  U  S.C.  2373<c):  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  report  that 
in  each  instance  the  Federal  agencies  imple- 
mented GAO  s  recommendations  made  in 
connection  with  bid  protests  decided  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3554(eii2i:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

2467  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Corn 
modity  Futures  Trading  Commis.sion.  trans 
muting  the  annual  report  of  actions  taken 
to  increase  competition  for  contracts,  fiscal 
vear  1989.  pursuant  lo  41  USC.  419:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Policy.  Budget  &  Administration),  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  iransmitfing  the 
annual  report  of  actions  taken  lo  increa,se 
competition  for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  41  USC.  419:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  actions 
taken  lo  increase  competition  for  contracts, 
fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  lo  41  USC  419: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2470  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  actions  taken  to  increase  competi 
lion  for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant 
to  41  use  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernment  Operations. 

2471  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmit 
ting  a  copy  of  the  Endowment  s  Internal 
Audit  Report  No.  I  A  90  1:  a  report  on  the 
results  of  his  review  of  us  consulting  serv- 
ices activities  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu 
am    lo  Public  Law   95  452.  section  8E(h><2) 

102  Stat    25251:  lo  the  Committee  on  Gov 
•rnmeni  Operations. 
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2472  A  letter  from  tlw  Fixeculive  Secre 
lary.  National  Security  Counsel,  transmit 
ting  Iht  annual  report  of  the  Council's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Fre<-dom  ol  Information 
Act,  calendar  year  1989.  pursuant  to  5 
U,S,C.  5521(1 1  to  the  CommiUre  on  Govern- 
ment Operalion- 

2473.  A  leller  froin  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce.  iransmitling  the  annual  report  of  ac 
lions  taken  to  increase  (omi)etiiion  for  con- 
tracts, fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  41 
U  S.C.  419:  lo  the  Commiltee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  18th  annual 
report  of  Mie  actual  operation  during  water 
year  1988  for  the  reservoirs  along  the  Colo- 
rado River,  projected  plan  of  operation  for 
water  year  1989.  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1552ib>:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2475.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalu  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
Tribunal  s  annual  report  of  activities  and  its 
fiscal  statement  of  account  for  the  fi.scal 
.year  ending  September  30,  1989.  pursuant  to 
17  use  808:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting the  Secretary  s  recommendations  on 
the  Departments  review  of  prior  water  re- 
sources development  feasibility  reports  to 
determinine  whether  any  modifications  of 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  are 
advisable  for  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses in  llie  Miami  River.  Little  Miami 
River,  and  Mill  Creek  basins.  Ohio:  to  the 
Committee  on  Pulbic  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2477  A  leller  from  the  Secretary.  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  1989 
annual  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on 
Advanced  Technology  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100  418.  section  5131(b)  (102 
Stat.  14431:  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation.  transmitting  the 
report.  Women  and  Minorities  in  Science 
and  Engineering',  the  fifth  in  a  biennial 
series  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant  to  42 
U,S.C,  1885c(f):  lo  the  Committee  on  Sci 
ence.  Space,  and  Technology. 

2479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commi.ssion.  transmit- 
ting the  Commissions  60th  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarkel  economy  countries,  pursuant  lo 
19  use.  '2441(0:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Tv'eans. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  President's 
detertnination  and  the  memorandum  of  jus 
tification  for  a  wauer  of  Export-Import 
Bank  restrictions  with  respecl  to  Iraq,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  101-167.  section  512 
(103  Stat.  1219):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  the  33d  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  719e(a)(5)<E): 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Commiltee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  3952.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  a.ssistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rep. 
101  401.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3952.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize certain  United  States  assistance  and 
trade  benefits  for  Panama,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rep.  101-401.  Pt.  2).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2544.  A 
bill  lo  amend  title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  to 
allow  degree  training  for  Federal  employees 
in  critical  skills  occupations,  to  allow  for  re- 
payment of  student  loans  for  certain  Feder- 
al employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rep.  101-402).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  PURSELL: 
H.R.   3970,    A   bill    to   improve  counseling 
services  for  elementary  .school  children:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By    Mr,    OILMAN    (for    himself.    Mr, 
HoRTON.  Mr,  Manton,  Mr,  Solomon. 
Mr.     FusTER.     Mrs.     Morella.     Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.     Owens     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Clinger.   Mr.   Hochbrueckner.   Mrs. 
Lowev     of     New      York,     and     Mr. 
Dornan  of  California): 
H.R.  3971.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  enlistment  of  cer- 
tain aliens  in  ttie  National   Guard  and  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  provide  for  adjustment  of  status  of  aliens 
.so  enlisting:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  dor  himself,  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Gradison.  Mr  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McGrath,  Mr  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  SuNDQUisT.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr,  Weber.  Mr,  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr,  Callahan.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr  Shays.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr  Roth.  Mr  Baker.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Gallecly.  Mr, 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr,  Lent.  Mr 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER,  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Dreier    of   California,    Mr,    Horton, 


Mr,  Duncan.  Ms    Ros  Lkhtinen.  Mr. 
Robinson     Mr     Saxton.    Mr.    CouR- 
TFK.  Mr    Rhoi!Es,  Mr    Smith  of  New 
Jersey.     Mr.     HAMMKRsciiMinT.     Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr   McEwen.  Mr   Ravenel. 
Mr    Hancock.  Mr.  Broomheld.  Mrs. 
Li.oyd.  Mr   Grant.  Mr.  Madic.an.  Mr. 
SoioMON.    Mr     Taukk.    Mr     Hekger. 
Mr.  KoiBE.  Mr.  Oxlev.  Mr.  Hefley, 
Mr      Gkkas      Mr      Lichtkoot,     Mr 
Ritter,  Mr    Emerson,  Mr,  Lewis  of 
Florida    Mr    IIastkrt.   Mr    Packard. 
Mr,    Pawell,    Mr     Upton.    Mr.   Gun- 
person.    Mr     Hansen.    Mr.    Rogers. 
Mr     Gii.lmor.    Mr     Shuster.     Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  and  Mr  Combest): 
H  R,   3972.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentucs 
tor  sa\  ings  and  investments  in  order  to  stim- 
iilale   economic   grovvth:   lo   the   Commiltee 
on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr  ARMEY: 
H  R    3973    A  bill  to  provide  that  farm  op- 
erators   wilh    adjustable    gross    incomes    of 
$100,000  or  more  or  farm  entities  with  gro.ss 
receipts  of  $500,000  or  more  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  any  agricul- 
liirai  program  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  lo  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.   3974    A   bill   to  exclude  the   receipt 
and   disbursements   of   the   Social   Security 
I  nisi  funds.  Il-,e  highway  trust  fund,  and  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  from  the  cal- 
rulation    of    deficits    and    nia\iiniim    deficit 
amounts   under   the    Balanced    Budget    and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  and 
for   olher   purposes:   lo   the   Committee   on 
Government  Opera!  ions. 

By  Mr,  CHANDLER  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Dicks,  Mr    Swift,  Mr,  Morrison  of 
Washington,    Mr.    Mili,er    of   Wash- 
ington,   Mr     McDermott,    and    Mrs 
Unsoeldi: 
H.R.    3975.    A    bill    to    provide    duty  free 
entry   for   the   personal   effects   and   equip- 
ment  of  participants  and  officials  involved 
in  the  1990  Goodwill  games  to  be  held  in  Ihe 
Stale  of  Washington:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Manton  >, 
H.R.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  di.sconlinuance  of  mobile  radio  serv- 
ices to  persons  engaged  in  drug  trafficking, 
and  for  other  purposes:  lo  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

By     Mr.     CONTE    (for     himself.    Mr. 
Jones   of    North   Carolina,   and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah): 
H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  Continent  of  Aniarclica.  and  for  olher 
purposes:  jointly,  lo  the  Commiltees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Merchan!  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS   'for    him.self.    Mr. 
Kasich.   Mr    Rowland  of   Connecli 
cut,  Mr   Slatterv,  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr, 
Moody.   Mr,   Kolbe.   Mr    Ridge.   Mr. 
Penny.  Mr   Machtley.  Mr  Sabo.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr     Bennett.     Mr     Ravenel.     Mrs. 
Boxer,   Mr,   Evans.  Mrs.  Schboeder. 
Mr.     Stokes,     Ms,     Schneider,     Mr, 
Hopkins,  Mr    Panetta,  Mr,  Ireland, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Towns >: 
H  R.  3978.  .A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  lermi- 
naiion  of  furlher  production  of  the  B  2  air- 
craft: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hoyef.  and  Mrs.  Morella i. 
H  R    3979.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
sciles  Code,  to  provide  for  greater  flexibil- 


ity in  the  procedures  b.v  which  rates  of  pay 
for  Federal  employees  are-  adjusted  in  order 
lo  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Governmenl's  recruitment  and  retention  ef- 
forts, and  for  other  purposes:  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    KRDREICH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Btvii-L   Mr   Callahan.  Mr   Browder. 
Mr   DicKiNS(.)N.  Mr   Harris,  and  Mr 
Ft  ippoi: 
H  R.  3980.  A  bill  to  permit  a  physician  in 
solo  or  group  practice  to  bill  under  the  Med- 
icari-  Program   lor  physicians'  services  cov- 
ered by  another  physician  on  an  occasional 
basis:  jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energv  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr   FALEOMAVAEGA. 
H.R    3981    A  bill  lo  include  1  he  Territory 
of  American  Samoa  in  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curitv    Income  Program:  lo  the  Commiltee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    WYLIE  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Hiler  ': 
H.R.  3982.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  11.  United 
Slates  Code,  lo  ensure  that  the  bankruptcv 
laws  are  not  u.sed  to  prevent  restitution  to. 
or  recovery  of.  failed  depository  inslitiilions: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R.  3983    A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  lo  impose  a  mandatory  mini- 
muiTi  sentence  for  illegal  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, or  dispensation  of  smokable  crys- 
tal melhamphelamine.  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOSS: 
H  R.  3984  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  provide 
lor  Stale  disapproval  of  i.ssuance  of  permits 
for  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  in  State 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    GUNDERSON    (for    him.self. 

Mrs.    Martin    of    Illinois,    and    Mr 

Taukei: 

H.R,  3985,  .\  bill  lo  require  the  Director  of 

the  Geological  Survey  to  conduct  a  study  of 

the  water  quality  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River: 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 

Insular     Affairs     and     Public     Works     and 

Transportation 

By  Mr  HEFLEY  (for  him.self,  Mr 
Donald  E,  Lukens,  Mr,  Hefner.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr  Richardson.  Mr.  Bate 
MAN.  Mr  Spence.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr 
Towns.  Mr  Bilirakis,  Mr  Skeen, 
Mr  Blaz,  Mr,  Hi'TTO.  Mr,  Saxton, 
Mr,  Slattery,  Mr,  Derrick,  Mr 
Wolf.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr,  Horton.  Mr 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr,  Montgomery.  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
KiLDEE.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mrs.  Patter 
SON.  Mr  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Lago 
marsino.  Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Mr  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr  Emerson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  .^cKERMAN.  Mr.  Madican.  Mr 
Ireland.  Mr  Harris.  Mr.  Campbeli 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr 
Skaggs.  Mr  Dyson.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr,  Jontz,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr  Inhoee,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  de  Lt^co. 
Mr  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr  HoLLOWAY.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr,  Akaka.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr 
Owens    of    New    York.    Mr.    Savage. 


Mr      Robinson.    Mr.     Regula.     Mr. 

Lent.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr      Rhodes.     Mr.     Courter.     Mrs. 

Bentley.  Mr    Lantos.  Mr.   Hansen. 

Mr    Lancaster.   Mr.  SuNrxjuiST.  Ms 

Kaptur.   Mr.   Martin  of  New    York. 

Mr  Chapman.  Mr  Wyden.  Mr.  Gejd- 

fnson.     Mr      Hall     of     Ohio.     Mr. 

Oilman    Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr    Traficant.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs 

Boxer.  Mr    Bustamante.  Mr.  Evans. 

Ms    Pelosi.  Mr    Gallo.  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr  Duncan.  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr     Hiler.    Mr.    Bosco.    Mr.   Sarpa- 

Lius.    Mr     Costello.    Mr     Pallone. 

Mr    Goss,  Mr   Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Woi.PF.  Mr  Grant.  Mr  Skelton.  Mr. 

McGrath.    Mr    Smith    of   Vermont. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Ander- 
son.    Mr     Coble.     Mr      Robert     F. 

Smith,  Mr    Panetta.  Mr    Thomas  of 

Georgia.  Mr   Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Sanc- 

meister.    Mr     Frenzel.    Mr     Penny. 

Mr   Price,  and  Mr   McEwENi 
H  R   3986   A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Retirtd  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion. Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arv 

By  Mr  HOAGLAND: 
H.R  3987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  lo  restore  a  capital 
gains  tax  differential  for  individual  and  cor- 
porate taxpayers  lor  high-risk,  long-term, 
growih-onented  small  business  stock  held 
more  than  5  years,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida: 
H  R  3988  A  bill  lo  ami  nd  the  Export  Ad- 
minislration  Act  of  1979  lo  clarify  the  items 
to  be  included  on  ihe  commodity  control  list 
and  the  United  States  munitions  list,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr     JONTZ      for    himself,    Mr, 

Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 

Nagle.  and  Mr.  Stai.lings): 
H.R  3989.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  target 
price  adjustments  for  the  1991  through  1995 
program  crops  based  upon  an  index  of  pro- 
duction costs  of  farmers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr  KASTENMEIER 
H  R  3990,  A  bill  lo  amend  title  17.  United 
Slates  Code,  lo  protect  works  of  architec- 
ture by  creating  a  new  category  of  copyright 
subject  matter,  and  for  olher  purpo.ses:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R    3991    A  bill  lo  amend  title  17.  United 
Stales  Code,  bv  modifying  Ihe  definition  of 
useful  article     to  exclude  unique  architec- 
tural structures,  and  tor  olher  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY   (for  himself    Mr. 

Staggers,  and  Mr  Atkins  i 
H.R.  3992  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  lo  establish  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  services  program  for  home- 
les.s  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs, 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R  3993  A  bill  lo  require  that  certain 
Federal  entities  and  certain  non-Federal  en- 
tities receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
provide  television  sets  capable  of  displaying 
closed  captioning,  to  prohibit  Federal  fund- 
ing of  conferences  held  at  certain  places  of 
public  accommodation  which  do  not  provide 
guests  wilh  guest  rooms  furnished  with  tele- 
visions capable  of  displaying  clo.sed  caption- 
ing, and  for  olher  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Veterans  Affairs,  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mrs    MARTIN  of  Illinois  dor  her 
sfl(.    Mr     CouRTER     Mr     Dwyer    of 
Ni'M   Jersey.   Mr    EcKARr    Mr.   Lago- 
MARsiNo.  Mr    Lkwis  of  Florida.  Mr 
LiPiNSKl.  Mr    NovvAK.  Mr    OwtNS  of 
New  York.  Mr    Owkns  of  i;tah.  Mr. 
Porter,   Mr    Smith   of   Florida.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Vermonl.  and  Mr    Walsh): 
H.R   3994   A  bill  lo  provide  belfer  enforce- 
ment   of    the    environmental    laws    of    the 
United  State.s.   and   for  other   piirpo.se.s;   to 
the   Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MATSl'I 
H.R.  3995    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  rertain 
importers,  wholesalers,  and  users  of  indus- 
trial fasteners;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  MAZZOLI 
H.R.  3996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  thr 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  reduce  the  amount  of  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  provided  to 
obtain  Federal  funds  under  subpart  1  of 
part  E  of  such  title:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    MORRISON   of   Washington, 
(for  himself.  Mr    Swirr.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr    Robert  F    Smith.  Mr.  DeF.azio. 
Mr    McDermott.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr 
Tho.mas  of  Georgia.   Mr    Miller   of 
Washington,  and  Mr  Chandler i: 
H  R.  3997   A  bill  lo  improve  the  economic, 
social,     and     environmental     well  being     of 
rural  America  through  the  economic  diversi 
fication  of  rural  communities  dependent  on 
forest  land  re.sources.  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  NOWAK 
H.R.  3998.  A  bill  lo  provide  duty  free 
entry  for  the  personal  effects  and  equip 
ment  of  participants  and  officials  involved 
in  the  1993  World  University  games  lo  be 
held  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Wa.vs  and  Means 

By  Ms   OAKAR  i  for  herself.  Mr.  May 
ROULES.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachu.settsi 
H.R.  3999.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  sta 
bility  in  communities  adversely  affected  by 
reductions  in  defense  spending,  reduce  the 
impact    of    such    spending     reductions    on 
workers,  and  facilitate  the  conversion  of  de 
fenserelated     industries     to    civilian     uses: 
lointly.  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi 
.nance    and    Urban    Affairs:    Education    and 
Labor:    Ways   and    Means;   Small    Business; 
Public     Works     and     Transportation:     and 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  him.self.  Mr 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr  Wu, 
LiAMS.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mrs  Un 
SOELO.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr  FtrsTER.  Mr. 
MrcME.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr  Akaka. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr 
Bowior.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Brenhan.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Texas.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr 
Crockett.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr.  deLugo. 
Mr.  Dixow.  Mr.  Duhbin.  Mr  Dym 
ALLY.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fas 
cell.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  F^ighan. 
Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Ford 


of  Tennessee.  Mr  Frank.  Mr  Gf.jd- 
ENSON.  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Gonzalez. 
Mr  Grken.  Mr  Hohton.  Mr 
Hughes.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr  Kastknmeier.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy. Mrs  Kennem.y.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr  McDermott.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Markev.  Mr  Matsui.  Mr.  Mav 
roules.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr  Moody. 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal 
of  Ma-ssachusetts.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Owens  of  t!tah.  Mr  Panetta.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr  Rose.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con 
necticut.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Savage.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER.  Mr  Shays.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr  Soi.arz,  Mr  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Trafuant  Mr  Udall.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr  Wheat.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr  Wyden.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Washington  i: 
HR  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  restore  and  strength- 
en civil  rights  laws  that  ban  discrimination 
in  employment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  PETRI  (for  him.self.  Mr 
Bates,  and  Mr  Jacobs  i: 
H.R  4001  A  bill  to  amend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  lo  make  the  re- 
quirements of  that  act  applicable  lo  light 
duty  trucks,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr   Coble.  Mr   Lipinski. 
Mr      Geren      Mr.     Trakicant.     Mr. 
Parker.     Mr     Sarpalius.     and     Mr. 
Hansen  i: 
H.R.  4002.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  penal- 
ty of  death  in  limited  cases,  to  codif.s  certain 
exceptions  to  the  exclusionary  rule,  and  to 
reform  habeas  corpus  procedures  in  death 
penalty  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    SLATTERY  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Spence.     Mrs.     Unsoeld.     and     Mr. 
Hyde': 
H.R.  4003    A  bill  to  amend  .section  1174  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  sepa- 
ration pay  for  regular  enlisled  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  invohintarily  dis- 
charged or  relea.sed  or  are  denied  reenlist- 
ment:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Vermont 
H  R.  4004    A  bill  to  amend  section  liUlie) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949  to  prohibit 
the  sale,  during  a  3-year  period,  of  milk  pro 
duced  by  cows  injected  with  bovine  growth 
hormone,  and  to  require  that  tht   Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Lssue  rules  requiring  records 
to  be  kept  by  producers  regarding  the  man 
ufacture  and  sale  of  bovine  growth  hormone 
during  such  period,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 
jointly,    lo   the   Committees   on   Agriculture 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  STARK: 
H  R    4005    A  bill  to  amend  section  1867  of 
the  Social  Security  A<!  lo  provide  for  strici 
liability  of  hospitals  and  phvsirians  in  the 
case  of  improper  denial  of  serv  ices  to  :iuli 
V  iduals  with   an   emergency   medical   coiidi 
tion.  and  for  other  [uirposes    jointly,  to  the 
Committees     on     Ways     and     Means     and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr   WALGREN: 
H.R.  4006    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code,   lo   revi.se   the  computation   ol 
retirement   annuities  for  part-time  employ 
ment  by  persons  employed  under  thai  lille: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr   Em 
ERSON.      Mr.     Glickman     and      Mr 
Robert  P.  Smithi: 
H.R.    4007.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  require  participating 
retail   food  stores  and  wholesale   food  con- 
cerns to  provide  their  taxpayer  identifying 
numbers     to    the    Secretary:     to    establish 
criminal  penalties  applicable  to  laundering 
funds  obtained  from  trafficking  in  coupons: 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Neal   of    North    Carolina,    and    Mr. 
Dyson): 
H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March    25.    1990.    as     Greek    Independence 
Day:    A    National    day    of    Celebration    of 
Greek    and    American    democracy  ";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madican): 
H.J.  Res.  474.  Joinl  resolution  to  proclaim 
March    20.    1990.   as      National    Agriculture 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS   (for   him.self   and 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California): 

H  J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  designating 

April   1990  as     National  Recycling  Month  ": 

lo  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mrs  Bentley.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr  Costello.  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr  Craig.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hasteht, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hoch 
brueckner.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr  JoNTZ.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
SuNDQUiST.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr  Upton.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida): 
H  J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  18. 
1990  and  ending  on  November  24,  1990.  as 
National  Adoption  Week";  lo  the  Commit- 
te(  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Fascell,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Engel,    Mr    Oilman.    Mr.    Lacomar 


siNo.   Mr    Hvnt,   Mr    BfRFuiFR    Mr 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Burton  ol 

Indiana.  Mrs   Mi.yehs  ol  Kansas   Mr 

Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Donald 

E    LuKENs.  Mr.  Bi.AZ.  Mr.  Gai.lkgi.v. 

Mr    Houghton.   Mr.   Goss,   and    Ms. 

H(is  Lehtinen  i: 

H,   Con.    Res.    2t)2.   Concurrent    ri-soliitKin 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 

Operation   Just    Cause    :ii    Panama:    lo    tht 

(^ommitleeon  Foreign  Aftairs 

By  Mr    GAl.LECU  Y  'for  himself.  Mr 
B\KER.   Mr    Bilirakis.   Mr    Bliley. 
Mr       Binnini;.      Mr.      Coble.      Mr 
Condit.  Mr  CornrKR.  Mr  Craig.  Mr 
Dannemeykr.  Mr   Dornan  of  Calitor 
nia.    Mr    IJreier   ol    California,    Mr 
Duncan.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr    Oilman 
Mr    Grandy.  Mr.   Grant.  Mr.   H,\n 
COCK.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr    Heflev.  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr    Huntkr.  Mr    Hyde.  Mr 
iNHOFE.    Mr.    James.    Mr     Kennedy 
Mr.     Kyl.     Mr.     Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
Lightfoot.      Mr.      Livin(;ston.     Mr 
LowERY  of  Calilornia.  Mr.  McCand 
LESS.    Mr.    Montgomery.    Mr    Moor- 
head.     Mr.    NiELsoN    of    Utah.    Mr. 
Packard.  Mr   Parker.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.    Penny.    Mr.    Rangel.    Ms.    Ros- 
Lehtinen.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.    Solomon.    Mr.    Stallings.    Mr 
Thomas  of  Wvommg.  Mr  Traficant. 
Mr.    Upton.    Mrs.    Vucanovich.    Mr 
W'alsh.  Mr   Weber.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Wyden.   Mr.    Young   of   Alask^i.   and 
Mr   Donald  E.  Lukensk 
H.   Con.   Res    263.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that 
this  Nation  continue  io  affirm  fully  and  to 
enforce  antidrug  laws  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment  while  unequivocally  rejecting  propos 
als   to   legalize   illicit    drugs:   jointly,   to   the 
Committees   on    the   Judiciary   and    Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado  i: 
H  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  popular  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Fascell.    Mr     McCollum.    Mr. 
Hyde.   Mr    Ireland.   Mr.   Shaw.   Mr 
Weber.   Mr.    Young   uf   Florida.    Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr    Goss,   Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New   Jersey.  Mr    Bennett. 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr 
Shays.  Mr    Herger.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr 
Miller     of     Washington,     and     Mr 
Stearns  i: 
H.   Con.   Res.   265.   Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
should    take   ongoing    responsibility    in    the 
drug  war  by  Incorporating  the  i.ssue  of  the 
illegal  narcotics  trade  as  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  US.  trade  policy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mi-ans. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.  Res.  330,  Resolution  relating  to  certain 
privileges    of     the     House     considered     and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr  ANDERSON  <  for  him.sell  and 
Mr  Hammerschmidti 
II.  Res.  331.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation 111  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
iiress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


By  Mr.  CONYERS 

H  Res  332  Risolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hoii.se  for 
expenses  of  invtsligations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress,  to 
the  Committee  on  Hoii.se  Administration. 
B>  Mr.  DE  1  A  GARZA. 

H.  Hes.  333  Resolution  providing  amounts 
(rom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  b> 
1  he  Committee  on  .Agriculture  in  the  2d  ses 
sion  of  the  lOlsl  C^ongress:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H  Res.  334.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  for 
expen.ses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
Ihe  Commitlee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  2d  .session  of  Ihe  101st  Congre.ss:  lo 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Davis  i: 

H.  Res.  335  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expen.ses  of  investigations  and  studies  bv 
Ihe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  2d  se.ssion  of  the  lOlsI  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.  Res  336  Resolution  providing  amounls 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hou.se  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  2d 
se.ssion  of  the  lOlsl  Congress,  lo  the  Com- 
iTiitlee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Commitlee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  in  the  2d  se.ssion  of  the  101st 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
311.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Maine,  rel 
alive  to  actions  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  regional 
office.  Togus.  ME;  lo  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FASCELL  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  4008)  to  permit  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  documentation  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  vessel  the  Lady 
Rose  Anne:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  39;  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Oberstar 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  70:  Mr  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr. 
Hansen. 

H.R  83:  Mr.  James. 

H  R.  84:  Mr  Kostmay'er. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Tauke. 


H.R.  145:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  195:  Mr.  JONTZ. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Levine  of  California  and  Mr. 
Cox. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spratt. 
and  Mr,  F'ields. 

H  R.  563  Mr  Fazio.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  642:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H  R.  791   Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H  R  844;  Mr  Cox. 

H.R.  855;  Mr  BoNiOR.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr  Couchlin 

H  R   857;  Mr  Johnston  of  Florida 

H  R.  860;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot 

H  R.  930;  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1133   Mr  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1161;  Mr  James. 

H.R.  1180;  Mr  Machtley 

H  R.  1227  Mr  Akaka.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
CoMBEST.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr  Hall  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Sundquist 

H  R   1383;  Mr  Traxler. 

H  R    1439;  Mr  Panetta 

H.R  1490  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr.  Traficant. 
and  Mr.  Bruce 

H.R    1670;  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 

H  R    1730   Mr    Ireland  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1746   Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1932;  Mr  Owens  of  Utah. 

H  R.  2015;  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2265;  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and 
Mr  Rhodes. 

H  R  2285;  Mr.  Clincer.  Mr  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr    Yatron.  and  Mr.  Lauch- 

LIN. 

H  R.  2373;  Mr.  Emerson. 

H  R.  2418;  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Denney 
S.MiTH.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr  McEwen.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  PRANK  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Ms  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  2596:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  2674;  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  2786;  Mr  Saxton.  Mr  Sawyer.  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr  Markey,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California,  Mr.  Frank.  Ms  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr  Ackerman,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr, 
Moody,  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Gingrich.  Mr  Kildee.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs  Saiki.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr  HocHBRUECKNER.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr  Carper.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  LuKEN.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
MATSt:i.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and 
Mr  Wylie. 

H  R.  2789   Mr   EckaRT. 

H.R   2819;  Mr  Dicks. 

H.R  2870;  Mr.  Campbeli  of  Colorado.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Quillen 

H  R.  2984:  Mr  Skaggs. 

H.R.  3004  Mrs  Schroeder.  Mr  Williams. 
and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H  R.  3080  Mr.  English.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr  Udall.  Mr  Stenholm.  Mr  Schiff.  and 
Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire 

H  R  3123  Mr  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr  Applegate.  Mr.  Davis.  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr  Gordon,  Mr  Penny,  Mr  Si- 
korski, Mr  Wheat,  Mr,  Valentine,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr  Eckart 

H.R.  3200  Mr  Frost.  Mr  Kolter.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr  Roe,  Mr,  Si- 
korski.   Mr.    Moody,    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
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Jersey,   Mr.   Morrison   of   Connerlirut     Mr 
Yatron.  Mr   Stark.  Mr   Wyden.  Mr    Encf:i,. 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr    Brown  of  California.  Mr 
Boucher,     M,s.     Long.     Mr      de     Lugo.     Mr 
PusTER,   Mr.   Kastenmeier.   Mr    Gejden.son. 
Mr,   Dyson,   Mr    Hertel,   Mr    Murtha,   Mr, 
Evans.     Mr      Levine     of     California,     Mr. 
Gaydos,     Mr      SwiET      Mr      Skaggs.     Ms 
Schneider.  Mr,  Sangmeister,  Mr  .Jontz.  Mr 
Kennedy.   Mr    Poshard,    M--    DeFazio.   Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr,  Schumer   and  Mr   f)BERSTAR, 
H  R   3258   Mr  Sawyer 
H  R   3271    Mr   Duncan. 
H  R,  3315:  Mr   Espy, 
H,R   3319:  Mr   Moakiev, 
H  R.  3347,  Mr,  Schaefer 
H,R   3386   Mr   DeWine 
H.R.    3401     Mr     Ireland.    Mr    Duks.    Mr 
INHOFE.   Mr    Studds,   Mr    Penny,   Mrs,   Un- 
-SOEi.i).    Mr     Rangel.    Mr     Hayes   of    Illinois. 
Mr,  Synar,  Mr   Denny  Smith,  Mr   Ray.  Mr 
Gallegi.y,  Mr   McHugh.  Mr   Smith  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr   M(■NULT^' 

H-R  3412  Mr.  Thoma.s  .A  Luken  and  Mr 
Wii.son 

H,R  346:(  Mr  DiRBiN,  Mr  de  Lugo,  Mr, 
Kostmayeh,  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Atkins.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Machtley  Mr  Berman,  Mr  Jame.s.  and  Mr 
Wheat 

H.R    3501    Mr   Emerson.  Mr   Ray.  and  Mr. 
Hancoc  K 
H.R   3517   Mr   Ravenel  and  Mr    Eckart. 
H  R   3643    Mr   Fawell 
H  R    3654    Mr    Hunter    Mr    Wilson.  Mr 
Owens  of  .Nev.   York.  Mr    Dannemeyer.  and 
Mr.  Lipinski 

H.R.    3655.   Mr    Tallon.    Mrs.   Patterson 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr    Derrkk.  Mr   Spencf,  and 
Mr   Hefner 
H,R. 3713    Mr  Savage  and  Mr   Boucher 
H,R   3735   Mr   Harris,  Mr    Hamilton,  Mr 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Dymai.ly.  Mr    Ford  of  Michi 
gan,   Mr    Hayes  of   Illinois,   Mr    Martinez, 
Mr.    Payne  of    Virginia,    and    Mr     Levin   of 
Michigan 
H  R   3756   Mr   Fawell 

H.R  3766:  Mr  Chap.man.  .Mr  Dixon.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansa.s,   Mr    Morrison  of  Con- 


necliciil.  Mr,  Rowland  of  Connecliriit,  Mr 
Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Mr   Upton, 

H  R.  3768   Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H  R   3772   Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H  R  3800  Mr.  Shays,  Mr  Henry,  Mr 
Ray,  Mr  Olin,  Mr  Cox,  Mr,  Fawell.  Mr, 
Coble.  Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr  Hyde. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Traei 
cant,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr  Bates.  Mr.  Cour 
ter.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr  SuNDtjuisT.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Ms.  Long.  Mr  H^yes  of  Louisiana. 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H  R   3816:  Mr   Boehlert 

H  R  3821  Mrs  Collins.  Mr  Emerson. 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr  Poshard.  and  Mr, 
Rancel. 

H.R   3859   Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

MR.  3906:  Mr  Costello.  Mr  Lancaster. 
.Mr  Roberts.  Mr  Bfreuter.  Mr  Glickman. 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr   Mukphy. 

H  R  3907:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr  Danne 
MEYER.  Mr.  NIEL.SON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO 

H.R.  3922:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Taii.on.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr 
Blaz.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr  Frank.  Mr  SuAtrcH- 
ter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr 
Cox.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  3929:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Tai.lon.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr  Fascell.  and  Mr 
-Atkins 

H.R.  3961:  Mr  Geph-\ri>t.  Mr  .Iontz.  Mrs. 
Patterson,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  110:  Ms.  Ros  Lehtinen,  Mr 
Goss.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Slaiiohter  of  Virgin- 
ia, and  Mr   Hancik  k 

H  J,  Res   127:  Mr   Pasha yan 

H  J,  Res,  226:  Mr  Boehlert,  Mr,  Conyers. 
Mr   Kleczka.  Mrs   Boxer,  and  Mr,  Waxman, 

H,J,  Res,  285  Mr  Bliley,  Mr  Fawell. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr  Denny  Smith,  Mrs,  Vucan- 
ovich.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Laughlin    Mr   Gallegly.  and  Mr    McEwen 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr  .Andrews.  Mr 
Brooks.  Mr  Bustamante.  Mr  Hoagland. 
Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr  Russo.  Mr 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr  Y^tron.  Mr 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr  Siark.  Mr  Bates, 
and  Mr,  Sangmeister. 


H.  Con,  Res,  62.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida 
Mr  Hastert,  Mrs,  Johnson  of  Connect  iciil, 
and  Mr,  Shays 

H.  Con,  Res,  116:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr  Si 
KORSKi  Mr,  Frenzel,  Mr  Stangeland,  Mr, 
Ravenel,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr  Spratt.  and 
Mr,  Tallon 

H.  Con,  Res,  138  Mr  Cooper,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Faleo.mavaega.  Mr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr  Pai.lone.  Mr.  Jones  ol 
Georgia.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr,  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr,  Carper,  Mr,  Slattery  Mrs, 
Unsoeld.  and  Mr,  Downey, 

H,  Con,  Res,  177  Mr,  Kanjorski  and  Mr. 
Traficant, 

H,  Con,  Res,  232:  Mr,  Buechner,  Mr, 
Cardin,  Mr.  Coi^RTER.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy, Mr,  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr,  Roe, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs,  VtJCANOvicii, 
Mr,  Parker.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Mor 
RisoN  of  Wa.shington,  and  Mr  Walsh, 

H,  Con,  Res,  250:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mi.  Bereuter.  Mr  Lago- 
marsino. and  Mr,  Goss, 

H,  Res,  314:  Mr,  Machtley.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Mr,  Brown  of 
California. 

H.  Res,  329:  Mrs   Roukema 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3751:  Mr,  Campbell  of  Colorado, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
139.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
relative  to  tht>  Council-adopted  resolution 
entitled.  National  Park  Service-George- 
town Branch  Rail  Right-of-Way  Acquisition 
Resolution  of  1990";  which  wa,s  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


i  Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23.  1990^ 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  b.\  the  Presid(>nt  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd], 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
we  re\erence  God.  the  Senate  will  be 
led  in  prayer  by  the  Chaplain.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Hal\erson, 

Dr.  Halverson. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rirh- 
ard  C.  Halverson,  D.D..  ottered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pra\': 

•  •  •  /((■  that  IS  greatest  among  you 
shall  be  your  .srrta;)/.  -Matthew  23:11, 

*  *  •  Let  the  Lord  be  magni/ied. 
which  hath  pleasure  m  the  prosperity 
of  his  servant.  -Psalm  3.^:37. 

Loving  Father  in  Heaven,  with  tjrati- 
tude  to  Thee  we  pray  for  the  many 
unsung  heroes  who  labor  tirelessly 
and  faithfully  behind  the  scenes.  How- 
ever hard  and  long  the  Senators  work, 
they  work  harder  and  longer  on  duty 
before  the  Senate  comes  in  and  contin- 
ue after  the  Senate  recesses.  Often 
they  go  about  their  tasks  unnoticed 
and  unheralded,  yet,  without  them, 
the  Senate  could  not  function. 

Thank  Thee  for  those  v\ho  counsel 
the  Senators  and  provide  the  moun- 
tains of  information  they  require. 
Thank  Thee  for  tho.se  who  are  always 
busy  about  the  most  menial  tasks. 
Thank  Thee  for  those  who  provide  .se- 
curity, for  those  who  maintain  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Thank  Thee. 
Father,  for  this  multitude  of  dedicated 
women  and  men  who  provide  efficient, 
dependable,  indispensable  .service,  day 
in,  day  out.  May  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  them  and  their  loved  ones,  and 
may  they  be  aware  of  our  apprecia- 
tion, even  when  unspoken. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Servant  of 
servants.  Amen. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
this  morning  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  695, 
the  excellence  in  education  bill. 

Last  night,  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  was  entered  into  relative  to 
this  bill.  The  agreement  limits  the 
amendments  in  order  to  the  bill  and 
further  provides  time  limitations  on 
each  of  the  amendments.  The  list  of 
amendments  and  time  limits  can  be 
found  on  page  2  of  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive  Calendar. 

I  alert  Senators  to  the  possibility 
that  rollcall  votes  will  occur  through- 
out the  day  on  these  remaining 
amendments  to  S.  695.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  as  many  as  four  votes  occur- 
ring before  action  is  completed  on  the 
bill.  Those  votes  could  begin  as  early 
as  midmorning  today. 

Once  action  is  completed  on  S.  695. 
it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  the  urgent 
Panama  assistance  legislation,  either 
Senate  S.  2073  or  the  House  compan- 
ion bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  remind  Sena- 
tors that  at  2  p.m.  today,  in  room  S- 
207.  former  President  Carter  will  pro- 
vide a  briefing  for  Senators  only  on 
the  Nicaraguan  election  process.  I 
urge  all  Senators  to  attend  what  I 
know  will  be  an  informative  briefing 
bv  President  Carter. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  for 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection  the  unused  portions 
of  both  leaders'  time  will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each 
with  the  period  to  end  at  10  a.m. 

The    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
Breaux]. 


NEGOTIATIONS  ON  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  BILL 

Mr,  BREAUX,  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  about  the  negotiations  that  are 
currently  underway  with  regard  to  the 
clean  air  bill  which  the  Senate  is  get- 
ting ready  to  consider  in  the  near 
future  once  again  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  think  one  thing  is  very  clear.  The 
lobbyists  in  Washington  will  not  be 
satisfied  v^ith  the  product  that  we 
produce.  That  is  not  particularly  un- 
usual. 

When  I  say  the  lobbyists  will  not  be 
completely  in  agreement  with  the 
product  that  we  ultimately  produce,  I 
mean  the  lobbyists  for  both  industry 
and  plants  and  industries  around 
America  that  will  be  affected  as  well 
as  those  who  lobby  for  environmental 
organizations  and  environmental  con- 
cerns in  America.  Many  in  the  envi- 
ronmental world  will  think  we  will  not 
do  enough,  that  we  have  not  been 
stringent  enough  nor  tight  enough  in 
the  standards.  While  at  the  same  time, 
those  who  represent,  legitimately,  in- 
dustry's concerns  in  America,  will  also 
probably  say  we  have  gone  too  far; 
that  we  have  required  them  to  do  loo 
much  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  loo 
costly. 

I  think  the  truth  lies  somewhere  be- 
tvieen  the  wishes  of  both  organiza- 
tions in  the  sense  that  we  as  a  Con- 
gress have  to  do  what  is  best  for  all 
Americans.  Our  primary,  driving,  con- 
cern is  to  do  what  is  needed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  health  in  this  country. 
We  have  seen  the  statistics  that  are 
very  frightening  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  cancer  that  is  being  caused 
in  this  country.  Many  of  these  cancers 
are  associated  with  the  pollutants  that 
we  are  discharging  into  the  atmos- 
phere, not  to  mention  the  legitimate 
concerns  that  we  have  with  regard  to 
global  warming,  all  caused  by  the 
products  that  we  produce  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  need  those  products.  We  need  to 
keep  the  industries  that  produce  them 
open.  We  need  the  jobs  they  produce. 
My  State  of  Louisiana  is  particularly 
affected  from  both  sides,  from  an  envi- 
ronmental perspective  as  well  as  from 
an  industry  perspective.  So,  to  do  what 
is  right  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  but 
we  are  not  trying  to  please  the  lobby- 
ists who  represent  the  interest  groups 
on  both  sides.  We  are  really  trying  to 
do  what  is  best  for  all  Americans.  And 
that  will  require  a  balanced  approach. 
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I  think  we  can  achieve  that  balanced 
approach.  It  is  not  going  to  be  ea.sy 
but  indeed  that  is  our  charge  with 
regard  to  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

I  will  mention  one  a.spect  which  I 
have  worked  to  put  into  the  clean  air 
bill,  and  that  is  to  try  to  clean  up  the 
automobiles  that  we  use  that  are  pro- 
ducing vast  quantities  of  pollution 
every  day.  In  some  of  the  more  poUut 
ed  areas  of  our  country,  the  nonattain 
ment  areas,  like  Los  Angeles,  where  wo 
literally  have  millions  of  automobiles 
on  the  highways  at  one  time,  it  is  clear 
that  automobiles  are  indeed  a  very 
major  cause  of  pollution. 

One  way  we  can  help  clean  up  pollu 
tion  from  automobiles  is  to  change  the 
type  of  fuel  they  use.  There  are  many 
innovative  ideas.  Natural  gas  vehicles 
are  one  of  those  which  I  am  advocat- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  program  which  ulti- 
mately will  produce  more  nalural-gas- 
powered  vehicles  in  use  on  the  high 
ways  of  America. 

My  amendment  to  the  clean  air  bill 
will  do  that  by  requiring,  by  the  year 
1993.  that  we  be  required  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  natural-gas-powered 
vehicles  for  those  Federal  vehicles, 
fleet  vehicles.  We  all  know  the  Federal 
Government  has  large  fleets  of  vehi- 
cles that  produce  a  great  deal  of  pollu- 
tion right  now.  My  amendment,  re- 
quiring they  be  gradually  converted  to 
natural  gas  vehicles,  or  to  ethanol- 
powered  vehicles  that  meet  the  stand- 
ards, indeed  would  be  a  major  step  in 
cleaning  up  the  atmosphere. 

My  legislation  simply  requires  begin- 
ning in  September  1993.  that  30  per 
cent  of  all  Federal  fleet  vehilces  that 
are  purchased  in  that  year  be  required 
to  meet  a  very  high  standard  of  being 
free  of  pollution.  Those  of  the  cities 
that  are  the  most  polluted  in  America 
would  have  to  come  up  to  this  require 
ment  with  my  amendment. 

Then  the  percentage  of  vehicles 
would  increase  to  60  percent  beginning 
in  September  1996.  and  90  percent  be 
ginning  in  September  1999.  This  would 
be  for  federally  owned  vehicles.  So  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Government 
vehicles,  should  set  the  standard  and 
be  the  incentive  to  encourage  that  pri- 
vate vehicles  do  the  same  thing. 

My  amendment  also  requires  that 
for  private  fleet  vehicles,  for  compa- 
nies that  own  10  or  more  vehicles  in 
their  fleet— there  are  many  of  these; 
the  type  of  vehicles  that  deliver  the 
mail  for  private  companies:  the  type  of 
private  vehicles  that  service  our  tele- 
phones and  our  gas  facilities  that  are 
large  numbers  of  vehicles  in  our  large 
cities— that  they  be  brought  into  the 
program  a  little  bit  later. 

With  private  fleet  vehicles,  we  are 
trying  to  make  it  easy  for  their  vehi- 
cles to  comply,  so  we  require  the  pri 
vately  owned  vehicle  fleets,  vehicles  of 
10  or  more,  that  are  centrally  fueled, 
go  to  a  central  location  to  get  gas  and 
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u.se  the  vehicles  in  the  cities,  that 
the.se  privately  owned  fleet  vehicles 
that  are  centrally  fueled  at  a  central 
location  be  required  to  convert  30  per- 
cent of  their  vehicles  in  September 
1996  to  alternate  fuel  automobiles. 
Then  it  goes  up  to  a  higher  require- 
ment, an  additional  percentage  in 
1999 

What  my  amendment  will  do.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  encourage,  through  a 
market-oriented  program,  that  fleet- 
owned  vehicles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles, would,  in  fact,  u.se  ultraclean  fuel. 
It  would  be  a  major  ingredient  in  help- 
ing us  produce  a  clean  air  bill  that  is 
going  to  be  acceptable  and  one  that 
works. 

The  health  concerns  of  Americans  in 
the  1990s  are  legitimate.  This  is  the 
one  chance,  the  best  chance,  certainly, 
that  we.  as  a  Congress,  have  to  address 
this  national  and.  indeed,  internation- 
al problem  that  is  affecting  every 
American  and  every  citizen  of  the 
world. 

I   urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  close 
track    of    what    we    are   doing   in   our 
meetings    now    so    that    the    product, 
when  we  bring  it  to  the  floor,  will  be 
well  understood  and  I  think  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  ultimately 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux  ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  1990S 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
us  can  help  but  be  struck  and  even 
stunned  by  the  momentous  political 
changes  that  have  swept  through 
Eastern  Europe  over  the  last  several 
months.  In  the  9  weeks  since  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  adjourned. 
Communist  political  authorities  have 
been  removed  from  power  throughout 
Eastern  Europe.  The  fragility  of  these 
new  developments,  the  early  stages  of 
building  new  resilient  political  institu- 
tions, provides  historic  opportunities 
for  the  West.  The  shredding  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  prompts  us  to  accelerate 
and  .solidify  the  pace  of  political 
change  and  the  reformation  of  eco- 
nomic  institutions   that    will   engrave 


the  values  of  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  political  and  economic  plu- 
ralism into  lasting  new  institutional 
arrangements. 

America  cannot  control  the  pace  and 
nature  of  these  changes,  but  we  can 
help.  A  central  mechanism  of  assist- 
ance is  through  a  reformation  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs,  with  an 
emphasis  on  multilateral  cooperation 
with  our  Western  European  allies,  in 
particular.  A  new  debate  in  these  halls 
has  commenced  over  how  we  can  redis- 
tribute the  limited  foreign  assistance 
pie  so  as  to  help  meet  the  tremendous 
new-  challenges,  new  opportunities, 
and  needs  of  these  emerging  new  sys- 
tems. 

The   distinguished   minority   leader, 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Dole  has  made  a 
proposal  on  reallocating  foreign  assist- 
ance to  reflect  new  priorities  to  help 
begin  to  respond  to  the  call  for  help 
from  the  East.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Dole 
has  done  this  body  a  service,  and  he 
has  raised  the  issues  publicly.  He  has 
taken  criticism   from  many  sides.  He 
has  sat  out  on  the  edge,  so  to  speak, 
with   his  legs  dangling  over  the  side. 
While  I  do  not  neces.sarily  subscribe  to 
every    detail    of   his    proposal.    I    con- 
gratulate    him     for     beginning     the 
debate.  In  addition,  our  distinguished 
colleague   from   Vermont,   who  chairs 
the       appropriations       subcommittee 
which  will  be  conducting  the  surgery 
on  the  foreign  assistance  budget.  Mr. 
Leahy,  has  also  contributed  a  thought- 
ful exposition  on  this  difficult  matter. 
I   join   my   colleagues   from   Kansas 
and  Vermont   on  the  central   point— 
our  foreign  aid  budget  has  taken  on  a 
new    and    suddenly    enhanced    impor- 
tance as  an  instrument  of  our  goals 
and  policies  in  the  world.  It  no  longer 
can  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  well-heeled 
junior  varsity   lobbyist   sport,    with   a 
limited    number   of   traditional    client 
States    vying    for    advantage    on    the 
margins  of  the  spending  accounts.  Im- 
portant new  stakes  have  emerged  for 
the  United  States,  and  foreign  assist- 
ance is  one  of  the  major  tools  that  we 
have  with  which  to  help  channel  the 
changes  coursing  through  Europe. 

I  join  my  two  colleagues  in  the  prop- 
osition, as  Mr.  Leahy  has  put  it.  that 
"every  program  in  the  fiscal  1991  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  will  be  re- 
viewed. No  program  will  be  exempt 
from  scrutiny."  Everything  should  be 
on  the  table,  and  a  thorough  review  of 
our  priorities  is  demanded.  The  admin- 
istration will  be  presenting  its  budget 
request,  of  course,  and  the  administra- 
tion's request  deserves  our  careful  con- 
sideration and  consultation.  We  need 
to  review  the  size  of  the  aid  request  in 
the  light  of  not  only  the  potential  re- 
cipients countries"  needs,  but  also  the 
needs  of  our  own  Nation.  Czechoslova- 
kia needs  a  new  road  system,  as  a 
casual  glance  of  the  map  of  that  coun- 
try's road  system  makes  obvious,  but 
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the  United  States  needs  a  lot  of  work 
done  on  its  roads  as  well.  Our  high- 
ways and  bridges  are  deteriorating. 
Our  infrastructure  is  going  to  pot.  So 
we  have  to  approach  this  matter  with 
a  balanced  view  with  respect  to  our 
own  needs  and  concerns,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries. 

I  do  not  feel  that  a  detailed  recita- 
tion of  each  account,  each  country's 
legitimate  share  of  these  limited 
funds,  is  appropriate  here.  The  appro- 
priations subcommittees  will  be  giving 
this  a  thorough  examination. 

At  this  point,  however.  I  will  make 
several   observations.   First,   regarding 
the  debate  over  so-called  earmarking 
of  funds  by  individual  country.  This  is 
a    priority   setting   exercise,    which    is 
conducted  routinely  by  the  Congress 
in  fashioning  the  budget  throughout 
the  F'ederal  Government.  No  one  can 
seriously  presume  that  we  are  going  to 
hand  over  .some  $15  billion,  whatever 
it  may  be.  to  the  administration  and 
say.  have  at  it.  let  us  know  to  whom 
you  gave  it  to  and  for  what  purpose. 
The  Congress  has  a  legitimate  and  re- 
sponsible job  of  setting  our  priorities. 
The  size  and  nature  of  the  items  are 
what  the  debate  will  be  over,  and  the 
size  of  the  foreign  aid  pie  should  not 
grow    as    the    result    of    the    so-called 
peace  dividend  by  cutting  the  defense 
budget.    The    foreign    aid    budget    is 
going  to  remain  limited.   It  certainly 
cannot  grow  out  of  proportion  to  our 
own  domestic  needs.  Foreign  aid  is  not 
going  to  be  a  pie  in  the  sky.  It  is  going 
to  be  limited,  and  the  priority  setting 
will  consist  of  reallocating  the  funds 
within  that  pie,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  If  the  administration  wants 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  pie,  then  it 
should  tell  us  which  taxes  it  wishes  to 
raise  in  order  to  increase  that  pie. 

Third,    rather    than    an    across-the- 
board   reduction,   it   may   be   wiser  to 
look  at  each  country  on  its  merits.  I 
am  not  saying  it  necessarily  should  be 
that.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  with  some  special 
consideration  given  to  countries  that 
deserve  priority.  Some  countries,  cer- 
tainly the  largest  of  our  historic  aid 
recipients,   could   probably   take   cuts 
substantially    larger    than    5    percent. 
Probably  between  10  and  20  percent 
would  be  more  realistic.  Some  recipi- 
ents might  not  take  any  cut  at   all. 
These  precise   figures  are  the  job  of 
the    committees    of    jurisdiction.    But 
there  is  one  thing  for  certain.  No  for 
eign  country  has  earned  the  right  to 
our  money  or  our  resources,  and  no 
foreign  country  can  assume  that  it  has 
an  American  entitlement  program. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  reallocate  aid  not 
only  among  recipients,  but  also  be- 
tween military  aid  and  economic  aid. 
with  a  renewed  emphasis  on  economic 
aid  since  that  will  pay  the  biggest 
dividends  in  the  long  run.  In  doing  so, 
particularly  in  the  economic  aid  that 
we  provide  Eastern  Europe,  I  would 


support   aid  aimed  at   long-term  sub- 
stantial    development     help,     which 
builds  infrastructures,  which  empha- 
sizes the  growth  of  free  market  insti- 
tutions, and  which  helps  to  get  U.S. 
business  into  joint  ventures  and  part- 
nerships with  Eastern  European  entre- 
preneurs so  that  the  American  private 
sector  can  roll  up  its  sleeves  and  be  in- 
volved   early.    Our   aid   should    avoid 
flashy   projects   and   short-term   glitz, 
which  would  quickly  be  wasted.  The 
emphasis  should  be  on  less  glamorous 
infrastructure    development    yet    tai- 
lored to  provide  wide  opportunity  for 
the  participation  of  all  sectors  of  East- 
ern   European    populations    in    free 
market  enterprises.  Let  us  provide  mo- 
mentum for  economic  opportunity  and 
pluralism,  and  break  the  long  stagna- 
tion of  failed  socialistic,  burdensome, 
command  economic  methods. 

Fifth,  there  are  apparently  substan- 
tial backlogs  of  U.S.  aid  in  the  pipe- 
lines of  some  recipients.  These  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined.  I  think  we 
ought  to  free  up  those  backlogs  and 
put  that  money  on  the  table  as  well. 

Mr.     President,     the     landscape     of 
Europe  is  changing,  and  America  can 
rightfully  participate  in  the  opportu- 
nities   and    fruits    of    that    emerging 
landscape.  Having  held  the  course  for 
Western    values    in    Europe    for    over 
four   decades,    as   the    leader   of   the 
West.  America  can  and  should  contin- 
ue to  participate  in  the  evolution  of 
the    European    continent.    Many    fear 
the     resurgence     of     nationalism     in 
Europe,    nationalism    which    brought 
two  devastating  wars  in  this  century. 
The   strongest   bulwark   against   such 
dangers  is  cooperation  with  our  allies 
in  building  transnational  institutions. 
We   should   continue    to   support   the 
pan-European   movement,   free   trans- 
European  markets  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices,   and    promote    an    extension    of 
those    transnational    institutions    into 
Eastern  Europe. 

Europe  is  asking  us  to  be  a  general 
partner  in  the  future  of  its  continent, 
and  we  ought  to  accept  the  invitation. 
In  this  light,  we  ought  to  nurture  the 
development  of  the  new  Eastern  Euro- 
pean development  bank,  which  is  an 
ambitious  undertaking  for  regional  as- 
sistance.   We    need    to    help    Eastern 
Europe,  but  America  should  not  have 
to  do  it  alone.  We  have  healthy,  close 
allies  in  Western  Europe  with  which 
to  work  together.  I  hope  that  we  will 
do   everything   possible   to   foster  the 
multinational    institutions   needed    to 
create  economic  momentum  through- 
out the  States  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to    influence    the    characteristics    of 
those  multinational  institutions  firmly 
in  the  direction  of  free  market  enter- 
prises. „  , 

The  leadership  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiorxs  Committee,  under  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Pell]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BidenI  has 


put  forth  a  proposal  to  provide  new  as- 
sistance to  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  initiative;  it  is  a  contribution 
to  the  debate.  Any  such  proposal  can 
be  criticized  for  emphasizing  some 
tools  for  assistance  over  others,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  new  assistance  is 
needed  now  in  those  nations.  No  pro- 
posal can  be  perfect,  but  all  proposals 
should  be  viewed  positively.  Certainly 
the  administration  should  have  some 
flexibility  to  respond  to  evenU  as  they 
unfold,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
the  development  of  strong  democratic 
institutions,  market  economies,  links 
to  the  West  of  all  kinds,  and  prosper- 
ous stable  growth. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  101st  Congress  begins,  new- 
challenges  confront  us.  The  debate 
has  already  begun.  With  hard  work, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  tough 
reallocation  decisions.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration is  ready  to  consult  closely 
with  us  to  reorder  our  priorities  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities available. 

I  again  congratulate  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Leahy  and  others  who  have  initi- 
ated a  debate  that  has  long  been 
needed. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  salute 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
outstanding  comments  as  always. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Riegle  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  251  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,       , 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSMEN  PENNY  AND 
WEBER:  RISING  STARS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  w  ith  great  pride  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  cover  article  in  this 
weeks     National     Journal,     entitled 

Congress"  Rising  Stars."  Among  the 
11  Members  of  Congress  selected  as 
rising  stars  by  the  Journal  are  2  Min- 
nesotans:  Vin  Weber  and  Tim  Penny. 

I  know  both  men  and  consider  them 
not  only  very  good  friends,  but  ex- 
tremely good  legislators  who  represent 
their  constituents  and  the  Nation  very 
well.  Thus,  in  many  respects,  the  arti- 
cle tells  us  what  Minnesotans  already 
know.  It  is  no  mistake  that  of  the  11 
Members  profiled  as  Rising  Stars  "  of 
the  535  Members  of  Congress,  2  were 
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Minnesotan.s.  Nor  is  it  unusual  that 
they  are  of  different  parties.  Minneso- 
ta has  a  tradition  of  Kood.  innovative. 
and  responsible  government.  Vin 
Weber  and  Tim  Penny  are  just  the 
most  recent  such  leaders.  And  we  are 
very  proud  of  their  accomplishments 
and  leadership. 

Vin  Weber,  as  .secretary  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference,  is  the  fifth-rank- 
ing Member  of  the  House  Republican 
leadership.  In  his  fifth  term  represent- 
ing southwestern  Minnesota.  Vin  is  a 
respected  Republican  strategist  work- 
ing  behind   the  scenes   to  solve   prob- 
lems and  mediate  disputes.   He  has  a 
vision   of   what    the   country   can   and 
should  be  and  works  very  hard  push- 
ing  the  Congress  toward  that   vision, 
but  he  does  so  in  a  pragmatic  and  in- 
novative way  earning  the  deserved  ac- 
colades from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
this  respect  he  is  indeed  a  rising  star. 
Although  Tim  Penny  sits  across  the 
aisle,  we  have  joined  together  in  many 
efforts  because  of  our  similar  \icws  of 
the    Nations    problems    and    ways    to 
solve  them.  Most  recently  he  chaired 
Americans    for    Generational     Equity 
with  me.  As  the  profile  indicates,  he 
keeps  a  close  eye  on  the  Federal  defi- 
cit   because    he    knows    the    threat    it 
poses  to  the  future.  Serving  southeast- 
ern   Minnesota.    Tim    combines    fiscal 
toughness  with  social  compassion  and 
therefore  sits  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
Democratic  thinking.   I  agree  he  is  a 
star  rising  in  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  National  Journal.  Jan.  27.  1990] 

Weber:  Policy  M.^ven 

(By  Cfiri.stupher  Madison) 

Thi'  hottest  Republican  property  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  in  1989  wa.s  Newt  GInKrich.  the 
bra-sh  GeorRian  .Uio  helped  topple  House 
Speaker  Jim  Writ'ht.  D-Texas,  and  got  him- 
self elerted  mmority  whip  by  narrowly  de- 
feating the  favored  veteran  and  moderate. 
Edward  R.  Madifjan  of  Illinois. 

But  a.-%  House  Republicans  gear  up  for  the 
1990  and  1992  elections  with  modest  e.xpec- 
tations  ihai  they  will  reverse  their  fortunes 
of  the  past  decade  b.\  picking  up  seats,  the 
focus  may  turn  to  a  quieter  presence:  Min- 
nesota s  Vin  Weber 

Weber,  first  elected  to  the  House  m  1980 
at  the  age  of  28.  is  the  fifth-ranking 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Republican  leader- 
ship a.s  .secretary  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence. But  many  Republicans  and  even  some 
Democrats  suggest  that  he  may  be  a  good 
deal  more  important  than  that,  especially 
where  the  House  OOP's  fuliire  is  concerned. 

If  Gingrich  slips,  some  congressional 
handicappers  say.  Weber  even  stands  a 
ctiance  to  succeed  Minority  Leader  Robert 
H  Michel  of  Illinois  when  Michel  decides  to 
retire.  At  the  moment,  that  is  a  long  shot. 
Gingrich,  in  his  first  year  in  the  leadership, 
ha-s  won  high  marks  and  surprised  some 
sl4eptics 
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Nevertheli.s-s.  Weber  is  a  popular  figure  in 
the  House  among  members  of  both  parties, 
and  his  influence  only  stands  to  increase. 

For  Republicans,  gaining  influence  in  the 
House  is  no  easy  matter,  and  Weber  has 
chosen  an  appropriately  quirky  path.  He  is 
not  a  legislative  tactician.  Although  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
he  considers  that  post  chiefly  a  means  of 
serving  his  district. 

You  get  taught  early  on  that  there  are 
these  little  pigeonholes  that  you  have  to  lit 
into.  ...  I  really  have  resisted  that,  and 
taken  a  holistic  approach  to  the  job.  ...  I 
want  to  impact  on  legislation,  but  I'm  not  a 
policy  w'onk.  ■ 

Instead.  Weber  is  a  behind-the-scenes 
problem  solver.  Late  la.st  year,  for  example, 
he  mediated  a  dispute  between  Housing  and 
LTrban  Development  Secretary  Jack  F 
Kemp  and  Appropriations  Commitlee  mem 
bers  Bob  Traxler.  D-Mich..  and  Bill  Green. 
R-N.Y..  over  .some  important  details  in  the 
spending  bill  for  Kemp's  department.  Be- 
cause he  knew  all  the  parties  involved. 
Weber  was  able  to  arrange  a  compromi.se 
before  the  i.s.sue  came  to  a  floor  fight.  They 
all  trusted  me.  "  he  said. 

■He's  one  of  the  better  policy  guys  in  the 
House,  and  he  also  has  good  political  .skills." 
said  Daniel  P,  Meyer,  a  former  Weber  aide 
who  now  work.s  for  Gingrich.  If  he  weren  t 
in  Congress,  he  could  make  lots  of  money  as 
a  political  consultant." 

Weber  managed  Gingrich's  whip  cam- 
paign last  .vear-in  fact,  some  Hon,se  ob.serv- 
crs  give  him  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
the  victory.  And  when  he  was  only  26.  he 
managed  Sen.  Rudy  Bo.schwitz's  1978  Min- 
nesota Senate  campaign. 

There  is  a  part  of  me  thai  I  learned  from 
Jack  Kemp,  which  is  that  idea.s  rule  the 
world,  and  the  party  of  ideas  is  the  part,\ 
that  s  going  to  dominate,'  Weber  said.  I 
also  think  we  need  leadership  that  thinks 
seriously  about  political  strategy  and  tries 
to  help  other  Members  with  that.  " 

To  that  end.  Weber  is  serving,  along  with 
Rep.  William  M.  Thomas  of  California.  a.s 
co-chairman  of  a  task  force  on  Republican 
redistricling  efforts. 

Weber's  relationship  to  Gingrich  may  be 
one  of  the  more  complex  aspects  of  his  po 
litical  character.  There  is  much  that  binds 
the  two  together.  They  are  joint  founders  of 
the  Conservative  Opportunity  Society,  the 
conservative  caucus  that   blo.ssomed  during 
the  Reagan  years  as  a  means  of  challengint; 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  estab 
lishments   in   the   House.   And.   after   Ging- 
rich's election  as  whip.  Weber  helped  to  re 
design  the  whip  structure  over  which  Ging 
rich  now  presides. 

So  it's  no  surprise  that  the  two  men  are 
viewed  as  close.  'They  believe  the  same 
things.  '  someone  who  knows  both  .said.  At 
the  same  time,  another  source  said.  Weber 
keeps  a  slight  distance  from  Gingrich  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  be  tied  to  every- 
thing Newt  does,  " 

Though  .some  Democrats  still  bristle  at 
Gingrich's  style  and  methods,  ihev  find 
Weber  easier  to  work  with  In  fact,  because 
they  view  him  as  a  likable  conservative, 
some  Democrats  (as  well  as  Gingrich  him- 
self) have  begun  referring  to  Weber  as  the 
new  Cheney."  a  reference  to  the  Wyoming 
Republican  who  resigned  as  House  whip  last 
year  to  become  Defense  Secretary,  A  Demo- 
cratic staffer  .said  of  Weber:  He  s  very 
clever,  very  formidable,  just  as  cunning  and 
cutthroat  as  Gingrich,  But  he's  much  more 
likable  and  reasonable.  " 

He's  a  hard  worker  and  an  easy  guv  to 
work  with."  said  Rep.  Mel  Levine.  D-Calif.. 
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who  has  teamed  with  Weber  on  l'  S,  aid  to 
Israel, 

Weber,  in  an  interview,  .said:  Obviously, 
the  most  important  thing  to  effectiveness  in 
'he  House  of  Representatives  is  your  per- 
sona! relationships  with  your  colleagues. 
There  are  435  big  egos  in  the  House,  and 
you  don't  want  to  come  acro.ss  as  arrogant, 
■you  want  a  certain  amount  of  genuine  af- 
fection from  your  colleagues.  On  the  other 
hand,  itiey  have  to  know  that  there's  a  cer- 
tain toiighne.ss  to  you," 

Weber  said  he  has  become  more  re- 
strained in  his  criticism  of  other  Members. 
•Back  in  1984.  when  we  formed  the  Con- 
servative Opportunity  Society,  we  engaged 
in  quite  a  few  tough  attacks  on  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  and  I  did  a  little  bit  of  that 
myself."  he  said,  "A  year  later,  you  realize 
you're  still  working  with  those  same  people 
long  after  the  i.ssue  of  the  moment  has 
faded,  I  learned  through  that  process  not 
that  you  back  down,  and  not  that  you  aren't 
willing  to  occasionally  play  some  hardball 
politics,  but  that  your  long-term  relation- 
ships with  people  around  here  are  really  the 
key  to  your  success." 

fFrom  the  National  Journal.  Jan   27,  1990] 
Penny   Bl'dc.et  Scold 
'By  Christopher  Madison i 
When  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  budget  defi- 
cits. Rep,  Timothy  J,  Penny,  D-Minn,.  is  in 
no  danger  of  winning  any  popularity  con- 
tests. Many  fellow   Democrats  consider  him 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  scold  (jn  the  issue,  if  not  a 
pain  in  the  neck. 

But  Penny  believes  that  nagging  the  lead- 
ership IS  one  way  to  have  an  impact  in  the 
House. 

■  You  have  to  be  persistent,  you  have  to 
remain  visible.  "  he  said  in  an  interview.  "In 
a  .spn.se.  you  have  to  stay  in  their  face.  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  be  your  own 
person,  because  it  is  eas.v  in  Congress  to  be  ' 
driven  by  somebody  else's  agenda," 

But  can  an  outsider  be  effectue  m  an  in- 
stitution that  seems  to  reward  those  who 
play  by  the  rules'.'  Yes.  if  your  definition  of 
effective  is  something  short  of  winning  out- 
right-such as  keeping  your  i.ssue  on  the 
agenda. 

Penny   has  done   that,   and   he  also  hints 
that   he's  edging  closer  to  the  inside  of  the 
Democratic  tent.     The  new  crop  of  I Hou.se] 
leadership   makes   the   legislative   process   a 
bit   different    than   it    was  for  a  number  of 
years  around  here"  he  said,     and  I  fit  into 
this  new  leadership  style  much  better.  " 
But  Penny  rpmains  a  man  with  a  mi.ssion 
My  fundamental  goal  is  to  give  the  Demo- 
cratic   Party    a    better    image    on    budget 
i.ssues."  he  said      It  was  the  most  important 
issue  to  me  and  remains  the  most  important 
issue  to  me— not  only  reducing  the  deficit, 
but    setting    the    right    kind    of    priorities 
within  that  budget.  " 

Like  most  cru.saders.  Penny,  who  is  38.  is 
singleminded  about  his  cause  He  cam- 
paigned on  the  budget  i.ssue  when  he  first 
ran  for  the  Hou.se  in  1982.  and  he  helped 
found  a  budget  task  force  for  members  of 
his  freshman  class.  The  task  force  survives 
as  the  Democratic  Budget  Group,  which 
meets  weekly  to  hear  speakers  on  budget 
i.ssues  and  tries  to  educate  Members  on 
those  issues. 

■  We  had  hoped  from  the  beginning  that 
once  [Members]  know  the  facts,  once  they 
hear  an  objective  analysis  of  these  issues, 
they'll  come  to  similar  conclusions."  Penny 
said. 


So  far  P(  nny  hits  chosen  the  House  floor 
lor  his  activist  as.sault  on  the  budget,  focus 
ing  largely  on  efforts  to  amend  annual  ap 
I)ropriations  and  supplemental  spending 
bills. 

In  1987,  he  and  Rep,  Thoma.s  J,  Tauke  R- 
Iowa,  formalized  the  process  through  their 
Truth  in  Budgeting  Task  Force  a  vehicle 
for  proposing  percentage  reductions  in 
every  appropriations  bill  that  came  to  the 
floor 

They  won  a  few,  but  lost  more.  Even  so. 
Penny  said.  It  makes  everybody  a  little 
leery  of  coming  forward  with  appropriations 
bills  that  are  above  the  budget  in  the 
future," 

But  if  the  budget  deficit  is  his  overriding 
concern,  why  not  try  for  a  seat  on  the 
Budget  Committee'  I'm  content  with  my 
committee  a-ssignments,  "  Penn,v  said.  His 
membership  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
IS  important  to  his  district,  and  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Educa 
tion.  rraining  and  Enforcement  Subcommit- 
tee, a  post  he  doesn't  want  to  give  up.  Be 
sides,  he  added,  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
achieve  a-s  much  by  being  on  the  Budget 
Committee  Frankly.  Ive  got  more  freedom 
to  agitate  b.v  being  on  the  outside  " 

Agitate  perhaps,  but  House  budgeters 
don't  yet  consider  Penny  a  player.  That  .s 
partly  because  he  is  loo  much  of  a  budget 
liawk"  for  mainstream  Democrats,  but 
also,  some  say.  because  it  took  him  a  lew 
years  to  get  the  budget  process  down,  and 
he  didn't  always  know  what  he  was  talking 
about - 

There  also  is  the  matter  of  partisanship. 
Consi-rvative  Democrats  who  vote  with  Re- 
publicans -as  Penny  lias  done  Ironi  time  to 
time -are  not  popular  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  especially  when  the\  are  as  vocal  as 
Penny  is.  And  some  Democrats  complain 
that  his  tone  suggesf;  that  he  knows  better 
than  most  where  the  House  should  go. 

Penny  acknowledged  that  '  there  are  a  lot 
of  rewards  that  come  your  way  if  you  plav 
the  game  ,   But.  personalis.   I  don't   be- 

lieve those  rewards  are  as  important  as  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  were  elected  to  deal 
with  the  big  I.ssues  " 

At  the  same  time.  Penny  said,  he  ha.s 
become  more  cooperative  under  the  new 
team  of  House  leaders.  He  is.  for  example 
^lose  to  Democratic  Whip  William  H.  Gra.v 
III  of  Pennsylvania  and  serves  ;is  an  atlarge 
assistant  whip. 

That  role  came  into  play  last  summer.  As 
1  Democrat  who  supported  President  Bush 
early  in  the  fight  over  minimum-wage  legis 
lation.  Penny  signaled  to  the  White  House 
that  he  was  going  back  to  the  Democratic 
fold  and  helped  round  up  other  Democratic 
rebels  in  the  process.  The  Bush  Administra- 
tion quickly  cut  a  compromise  deal.  He  and 
other  Democrats.  Penny  said,  didn't  want 
to  be  put  through  the  wringer  again  on  es 
sentially  the  .same  vote  as  occurred  six 
months  earlier"  And  he  also  felt,  he  said, 
that  Hou.se  Democratic  leaders  were  listen- 
ing to  him  for  a  change  There  was  more 
'rust  that  they  had  made  the  effort,  that 
I  hey  tried  to  accommodate  our  concerns, 
he  said. 

That  was  not  alway  true,  he  added  For 
the  first  several  years  I  was  here  almost 
;>very  time  that  a  deal  was  cut  between  the 
more-conservative  Democrats  and  the  lead- 
ership, we  were  rolled.  "  he  said  There  has 
to  be  a  level  of  honesty  and  trust  that  runs 
both  ways,  and  that  exists  now.  Consequent 
ly.  I  think  there's  a  possibility  I  may 
become  less  of  a  pain.' 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  AND  POPES 
TRIP  TO  AFRICA 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Pope  John  Paul's  recently  com- 
pleted tour  of  several  west  African  na- 
tions draws  our  attention  to  a  region 
of  the  world  that  is  often  forgotten 
and  certainly  little  noticed.  A  primary 
message  expressed  by  the  Pope  before 
and  during  his  travels  is  that  the 
wealthy  countries  of  the  North 
cannot  abandon  their  common  re- 
sponsibility for  the  South,  for  the 
problems  of  the  Third  World.  ' 

This  is  an  important  message  for  us 
in  the  United  Stales  to  consider,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  face  increas- 
ing pressure  to  reassess  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  and  to  provide  great- 
er aid  to  newly  emerging  democracies 
around  the  world.  Senator  Dole  re- 
cently highlighted  this  issue  when  he 
called  for  the  United  States  to  recon- 
sider its  foreign  aid  programs,  in  an 
effort  to  support  the  East  European 
and  Latin  American  democracies. 

As  I  stated  last  year  during  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  debate, 
"as  we  witness  remarkable  changes 
taking  place  throughout  the  world.  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  us  to 
reconsider  the  objectives  and  goals  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance." 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  past,  much  of  our 
aid  has  been  related  in  some  way  to 
the  East-West  struggle— the  political, 
military,  ideological,  and  philosophical 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  justifica- 
tion is  no  longer  as  certain  or  valid  as 
it  once  was. 

Senator  Dole,  to  his  credit,  has 
prominently  initiated  an  important 
debate.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  we  take  heed  of  the 
Pope's  admonition  to  assist  the  lesser 
known  countries  of  the  Third  World. 
Without  question,  it  is  important 
philosophically  and  diplomatically  for 
us  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  democ- 
racy, establishment  of  democratic 
freedoms  and  institutions,  and  cre- 
ation of  free  and  open  markets.  We 
must  also  recognize,  however,  that 
there  are  many  countries  throughout 
the  Third  World  that,  although  they 
may  not  m.ake  the  headlines,  they  do 
require  and  warrant  U.S.  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  Pope  toured  several  of  the  same 
countries  in  west  Africa  that  I  visited 
last  summer.  Many  of  the  countries  in 
Africa  and  Asia  to  which  I  traveled  are 
among  the  most  destitute  and  impov- 
erished lands  in  the  world,  where  pro- 
found deprivation  persists  unabated.  I 
believe  strongly  that  even  small 
amounts  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to 
these  countries  can  make  an  enormous 
difference. 

When  a  country  basically  has  noth- 
ing, the  smallest  amounts  of  assist- 
ance, while  maybe  not  solving  their 
long-term  problems,  can  certainly  alle- 


viate much  of  the  human  suffering 
and  misery  that  I  witnessed  last 
summer,  and  the  Pope  has  reminded 
us  of  this  week. 

Even  in  a  period  of  budget  con- 
straints. I  believe  it  is  possible  to  re- 
structure the  U.S.  aid  program  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  meaningful  sup- 
port to  a  larger  number  of  countries 
than  we  currently  do.  There  will  be 
considerable  debate  about  cuts  in  for- 
eign aid  to  various  countries.  But  it  is 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  we  in  this 
country  have  both  an  obligation  and 
the  resources  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance to  more  countries  around  the 
world  that  have  desperate  needs  for 
food,  health  care,  anci  economic  devel- 
opment. I  think  the  Pope's  recent  trip 
reminds  us  that  in  an  era  of  bold  new 
realities  in  the  international  arena,  we 
should  not  ignore  our  obligation  to  do 
what  we  can  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
deprivation  in  some  of  the  world's 
most  impoverished  countries. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1.789th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  PANAMA. 
AND  THE  NICARAGUA  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Eliza- 
beth Dore.  an  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  American  history  at  Middlebury 
College,  recently  visited  Nicaragua  to 
observe  the  preparations  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 25  elections  there.  She  was  in 
Nicaragua  shortly  after  the  United 
Slates  invasion  of  Panama,  and  she 
noticed  an  unintended  side  effect  of 
the  United  States  action— it  caused  an 
upsurge  of  anti-Americanism  and  sup- 
port for  the  Sandinistas,  and  under- 
mined the  campaign  of  UNO  candidate 
Violeta  Chamorro.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Dore.  an  increasing  number  of 
Nicaraguan  voters  are  critical  of  UNO 
and  its  close  association  with  the 
United  States.  For  many  Nicaraguans, 
the  United  States  intervention  in 
nearbv  Panama  makes  the  possibility 
of  another  United  States  invasion  of 
their  country  all  the  more  real. 

Mr.  President.  Professor  Dore  makes 
several  very  valid  points  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  other  Senators.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  Janu- 
ary 30  op-ed  piece  in  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  30.  1990] 
Panam.'V.  Key  to  Ortegas  Campaign 
<By  Elizabeth  Dore  i 
MiDPLEBCRY.   VT -The   US    Invasion   of 
Panama  produced  an  unintended  side-effeci; 
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II  f.irtutt  'he  Frb.  25  elecl ions  in  Niraraj;iia 
into  a  ri-fcri-ndum  on  vihflher  I  he  US  will 
ontc  a»;Hin  donimalc  i  hf  country  Ironically. 
It  a  timr  wh<-n  GforMe  Busii  lta.s!  wanted  to 
help  thf  Sandini.sta.s.  he  may  have  decisive- 
ly strenj-Ihened  President  Daniel  Ortesa 
Saavedra  s  hand 

In  January.  I  \*a.s  in  Nicaragua  a.s  a 
member  of  a  di'legation  orKanized  by  Hemi- 
sphere Initiatives,  a  nonparti.san  uroiip  ore 
ated  to  ob.serve  the  coming  elections  1  .saw 
that  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Panama  had  in 
crea-sed  support  for  the  Sandinista-s  and  un 
dermined  Iheir  sironiiest  rual  the  National 
Opposition  Union,  a  tenuous  coalition  of  U 
parties  laboriously  forged  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  funded  by  Congress. 

Several  months  ago.  two  i.ssues  prorni.sed 
to  dominate  the  campaign:  the  economy  and 
national  sovereignty  The  Sandinistas  .say 
(hat  the  economic  crisis  devastating  their 
country  is  caused  by  the  US.  attempt  to 
overthrow  them,  they  remind  \oters  that. 
oM'r  the  past  five  years,  their  Government 
had  to  spend  more  than  60  percent  of  its 
budget  to  defend  the  country  against  the 
contras.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  commercial 
and  financial  blockade  of  Nicaragua  imped 
ed  reconstruction. 

Most  Nicaraguans  accept  these  explana- 
tions and  hold  the  U.S.  responsible  for  their 
poverty.  Still,  the  standard  of  living  ha-s 
plummeted  and  people  are  impatient  with 
the  hardships  of  daily  life  The  opposition 
parties  try  to  fan  and  focus  this  di.scontent. 
accusing  the  Sandinistas  of  incompetence 
and  blaming  them  for  the  economic  crisis. 
So  far.  they  have  had  limited  success.  Elec- 
tion polls— now  all  the  rage  in  Nicaragua- 
indicate  that  les-s  than  20  percent  of  the 
\oters  think  the  economy  is  the  major  prob- 
lem facing  the  next  president 

Instead,  they  think  that  national  sover- 
eignty is  paramount  and.  on  this  issue,  most 
voters  believe  that  the  Sandinistas'  record  is 
impeccable.  In  the  wake  of  the  invasion  of 
Panama.  January  polls  indicated  that  a 
growing  number  of  voters  were  critical  of 
the  opposition  coalition  for  its  association 
with  the  U.S.;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
torate believes  that  the  sending  of  US 
troops  lo  Panama  and  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  was  'bad"  or  ■very 
bad." 

The  inva-sion  proxoked  major  pronounce 
.-nents  by  all  of  the  presidential  candidates 
President  Ortega  unequivocally  denounced 
the  invasion  and  declared  a  state  of  alert. 
On  Jan.  7.  as  a  somber  interlude  to  a  large 
festive  campaign  rally,  he  delievered  a  for 
eign  policy  addres-s  analyzing  events  in 
Panama.  Careful  not  to  express  support  for 
General  Noriega.  Mr.  Ortega  concentrated 
on  reaffirming  the  principle  of  noninterven 
tion. 

He  said  that  the  Panamanians  should 
have  t>een  left  alone  to  resolve  their  own 
problems.  Recalling  numerous  US  inva- 
sions and  occupations  of  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Mr.  Ortega  declared 
that  the  invasion  demonstrated  that  US 
policy  had  not  changed.  To  cheering  crowds, 
he  spoke  of  the  valiant  and  successful  resist 
ance  led  by  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino  to  the 
series  of  U.S.  military  occupations  of  Nicara 
gua  from  1911  to  1933.  and  pledged  that  if 
necessary.  Nicaraguans  will  take  up  arms 
against  another  U.S.  invasion 

In  contrast.  Violeta  Barnos  de  Chamorro. 
the  opposition's  presidential  candidate, 
equivocated.  Her  statement  both  supported 
her  U.S.  backers  and  offered  a  gesture  to 
nationalism— a  dangerous  political  maneu 
ver. 


Mrs.  Chamorro  .sau!  that  events  in 
Panama,  although  ver\  painful,  should  be 
evaluated  in  the  conlexl  of  the  all  out  war 
that  is  being  waged  by  the  cuiJi/.ed  world 
against  the  drug  trafficking  empire  that 
had  seized   control   of    Panama."   Allliough 

lamenting  I  he  North  American  military 
action  in  Panama  thai  violated  tfie  principle 
of  nonintervention.  s!ii-  was  rea.ssured 
that  the  repre.sentative  Government  of 
President  Endara  liii  Panama)  lia.s  iissiimed 
power.'  In  the  U.S..  this  stali-meni  may 
seem  reasonable.  In  Nicaragua,  it  was  inter- 
preted as  waffling  and  it  may  cost  her  the 
election. 

As  seen  througli  the  eyes  of  Nicaraguans. 
the  U.S.  military  intervention  in  Panama 
makes  the  po.ssibility  of  another  U.S.  una 
sion  of  their  country  frlglueningly  real.  In 
light  of  the  history  of  Nicaragua  m  this  cen 
tury.  this  cannot  be  dismi.ssed  as  paranoia. 

After  President  Jose  Santos  Zelaya  re- 
fu.sed  to  give  the  U.S.  complete  sovereignty 
over  a  proposed  canal  zone,  the  U.S.  orches 
trated  a  coup  that  ousted  him  in  1909. 
Unable  to  govern  without  a  U.S.  presence, 
his  successor  invited  in  the  Marines.  From 
then  until  1979.  when  the  Sandinistas  over- 
threw Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle.  no  presi- 
dent ruled  without  the  express  support  of 
Washington. 

In  blatant  violation  of  international  law. 
the  U.S.  overthrew  General  Noriega.  With 
equal  disregard  for  law  and  world  opinion. 
U.S.  troops  invaded  the  residence  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  Ambassador  in  Panama.  Both  of 
these  acts  greatly  magnified  tensions  in 
Nicaragua.  People  had  believed  that  the  po- 
litical struggle  in  their  country  had  shifted 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  ballot  box. 

Now.  with  the  U.S.  occupation  of  Panama, 
many  Nicaraguans  fear  that  their  hopes  for 
peace  are  unfounded.  The  invasion  of 
Panama  jeopardizes  the  demilitarization  of 
Nicaragua— and  it  may  well  hand  a  stunning 
electoral  victory  to  the  Sandinistas,  and 
secure  the  presidency  for  Daniel  Ortega 
until  1996. 


JOHN  HARTY.  JR. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  note 
the  death  of  John  Harty.  Jr.,  recently 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  v^hile  on  a  mis- 
.sion  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  to  remind  our  colleagues 
of  the  important  work  carried  out  by 
the  FDA. 

John  Harty.  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Silver  Spring,  was  employed  by 
the  FDA  for  over  25  years  and  until 
his  death  headed  the  Agency's  inter- 
national affairs  staff.  He  died  earlier 
this  month  while  in  Chile  on  an  im- 
portant mission  for  the  Government. 

This  was  Mr.  Harty's  second  visit  to 
Chile  in  less  than  1  year.  In  1989,  he 
served  as  the  principal  liaison  with 
Chilean  Government  officials  at  the 
height  of  the  public  crisis  involving 
contaminated  fruit,  and  his  involve- 
ment was  pivotal  to  the  successful 
management  of  this  frightening  inci- 
dent. After  the  crisis  was  contained, 
Mr.  Harty  played  a  key  role  in  negoti- 
ating a  working  agreement  between 
the  two  governments  aimed  at  ensur- 
ing the  future  safety  of  Chilean-pro- 
duced fruit  products  exported  to  the 
United  States. 


His  return  trip  to  Chile  this  month 
included  an  inspection  of  security 
measures  in  cultivation  areas  and 
processing  centers.  Joined  by  an  FDA 
investigator  and  two  Chilean  officials, 
Mr.  Harty  was  en  route  to  Santiago 
when  the  plane  they  were  traveling  on 
crashed,  killing  all  four  men  and  the 
pilot. 

I  know  that  our  colleagues  join  me 
in  extending  our  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Chilean 
Government,  the  Chilean  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Errazuriz.  and  United  States  Am- 
bassador Gillespie  for  their  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  return  the  victims' 
bodies  to  their  families  and  for  their 
thoughtful  assistance  to  Mrs.  Harty. 
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LITERACY  ACT  AND  EDUCATION 
EXCELLENCE  ACT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  two  bills  under 
consideration  this  week.  S.  1310,  the 
National  Literacy  Act,  and  S.  695,  the 
Excellence  in  Education  Act. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  we  face 
serious  challenges  in  our  education 
system.  Americas  economic  growth 
and  social  progress  depend  on  high 
quality  education. 

As  you  know,  many  studies  have 
been  conducted,  reports  issued,  and 
proposals  made  on  how  to  improve  our 
school  systems.  But,  one  thing  we  can 
agree  on  is  that,  we  need  national 
goals  for  educating  our  kids  and  we 
have  to  stick  to  them. 

We  need  a  national  agenda  for  edu- 
cation to  promote  high  standards  in 
education.  We  need  to  expand  our 
ideas  for  innovative  and  effective 
teaching  by  supporting  the  best  and 
brightest  in  our  education  system.  We 
need  to  increase  our  expectations,  of 
schools,  of  students,  and  parents. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  highlight 
the  positive  and  drive  the  mediocre 
out  of  the  system  and  I  believe  that 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Act  will 
do  just  that. 

S.  695  will  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing 
and  rewarding  schools,  teachers,  and 
students  for  outstanding  achievement. 
This  bill  will  also  encourage  school 
systems  to  establish  alternative  certifi- 
cation plans  for  teachers  and  school 
principals. 

I  especially  like  the  alternative  certi- 
fication proposals.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
teach  American  history  in  a  high 
school  in  some  States.  In  fact,  the  as- 
tronaut. Dr.  Sally  Ride,  would  not  be 
qualified  to  teach  physics  in  most 
junior  high  schools  in  this  country.  Al- 
ternative certification  is  a  logical  step 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
teachers  in  our  school  systems  for  spe- 
cialized subjects,  such  as  math  and  sci- 
ence. 


Mr.  President,  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Act  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
invest  in  our  future.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  make  sure  that  only  our  best  ef- 
forts in  education  will  be  acceptable. 
Our  kid's  futures,  and  America's 
future,  depend  on  it. 

Second.  I'd  like  to  address  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important. 

The  act  will  be  the  framework  for 
our  country's  future.  There  are  at 
least  30  million  adult  Americans  who 
cannot  read  Not  only  is  that  a  tragedy 
for  them,  but  it  is  a  productivity  issue. 
We  cannot  afford  30  million  people 
who  are  not  ready  and  fit  for  duty  for 
the  21st  century.  This  bill  provides  the 
opportunity  to  mobilize  primarily  vol- 
untary organizations  in  this  important 
battle  against  illiteracy. 

What  I  like  about  the  act  is  that  it 
mobilizes  .student  volunteers  and  vol- 
unteer organizations  such  as  Vista  to 
do  the  work  of  teaching  people  to 
read.  The  bill  does  not  call  for  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  money,  but  it  says,  we'll 
use  our  money  smarter  to  help  our 
people  become  belter. 

Mr.  President.  America's  progress  in 
academic,  social,  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  21st  century  will 
depend  on  eliminating  adult  illiteracy, 
and  on  raising  standards  for  educa- 
tional achievement  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  The  National  Literacy  Act. 
and  the  Excellence  in  Education  Act 
are  our  best  opportunity  to  make  sure 
that  our  education  system  is  America's 
strengths  and  not  our  weakness. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  lime  for  morning 
business  has  expired. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business.  Calendar  Order 
No.  250.  S.  695.  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  6951  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing  and  re 
warding  .schools,  teachers,  and  students  for 
their  outstanding  achievements,  enhancing 
parental  choice,  encouraging  the  study  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
this  bill  there  are  certain  amendments 
which  are  enumerated  and  which 
appear  on  page  2  in  the  Calendar  of 
Business. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
those  amendments.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion for  debate  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
quest of  the  Chair  as  to  what  the  time 
limits  are  on  the  pending  legislation? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  limits  are  as  set  forth  on  page  2 
of  the  Calendar  of  Business.  On  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Wilson  relating  to 
Dollars  for  Dare.  40  minutes  equally 
divided  and  controlled:  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Wilson  relating  to  the 
"Healthy  Start."  2  hours  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled:  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Helms  relating  to  title  X.  90  min- 
utes equally  divided:  a  possible  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Helms 
amendment  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject to  be  offered  by  Senator  Pell  or 
his  designee,  under  which  there  will  be 
1  hour  equally  divided.  There  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  bill  itself  or  on  the 
committee  substitute. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  information. 

I  understand  my  colleague  from 
California  will  now  proceed  to  the 
Dare  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 

amendment  no.  1244 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Drug  Abuse 

Resistance  Education  program) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Graham  of  Florida. 
Mr,  Kasten,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell  and  Mr.  Baucus.  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  for  himself.  Mr  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Bcsohwitz.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  McConnell.  and  Mr.  Baucus  propo.ses 
an  amendment  numbered  1244. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  ta)  In  General. -The  Secretary  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  award  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  con.sortium 
with  entities  which  have  experience  m  as- 
sisting school  districts  to  provide  instruction 
to  students  grades  kindergarten  through  six 
to  recognize  and  resist  pressures  that  influ 
ence  such  students  to  use  controlled  sub 
stances,  as  defined  in  schedules  I  and  11  of 
section  202  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use  812 1,  the  po.ssession  or  dislri 
button  of  which  is  unlawful  under  such  Act. 
or  beverage  alcohol,  such  as  Project  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education,  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b). 


ibi  Requirements —A  local  education 
agency  in  consortium  with  an  entity  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
lai  unless  such  local  education  agenc>  in 
consortium  with  an  entity  will  use  assist- 
ance provided  under  such  grant  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  the  provisions  of  services 
that  shall  include— 

1 1 »  drug  abuse  resistance  education  in- 
struction for  students  grades  kindergarten 
through  SIX  to  recognize  and  resist  pre.ssures 
to  experiment  that  influence  such  children 
to  use  controlled  substances,  as  defined 
under  subsection  cai.  or  beverage  alcohol, 
including  instruction  in  the  following 
areas  — 

( A I  drug  use  and  misuse: 

iBi  resistance  techniques: 

<Ci  assertive  response  styles: 

iDi  managing  stress  without  taking  drugs: 

I  El  decisionmaking  and  risk  taking. 
iFi  media  influences  on  drug  use. 

iGi  positive  alternatives  lo  drug  abuse  be- 
havior. 

1 H I  interpersonal  and  communication 
skills: 

I I  >  self-esteem  building  activities,  and 
(J)  resistance  to  gang  pressure; 

<2i  classroom  uistruction  by  uniformed 
law  enforcement  officials: 

'3i  the  use  of  positive  student  leaders  to 
influence  younger  students  not  to  u.se  drugs: 
and 

(4  I  an  emphasis  on  aclivity-oriented  tech 
niques  designed  to  encourage  sfcudent-gener- 
ated  responses  to  problem-solving  situa- 
tions: and 

<ci  Application  —The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  lai  unless— 

I I I  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary. 

i2>  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
po.se  for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary: 

i3)  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  .section:  and 

I  4)  the  application  contains  an  assurance 
that  the  applicant  will  provide  funds,  either 
in  cash  or  in  kind  that  are  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  under 
subsection  'ai; 

'di  Supplemental  FY'nds. -Amounts  re- 
ceived under  subsection  la)  by  the  entity 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  the  amount  of  fVderal.  State,  and 
local  funds  expended  for  the  support  of 
projects  of  the  type  described  in  sutisection 
'  hi.  and 

u-i  Authorization  or  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  $10,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  inquires.  Is  this  the  so-called 
DARE  amendment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  is,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  of  40  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleagues 
from  California  for  this  amendment. 


UMI 
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The  DARE  Program  is  a  \ery  uelles 
tablished  drug  education  protjrarn.  I 
can  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge. 
!n  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  we 
have  a  very  successful  DARE  Program 
in  some  of  our  major  cities.  The  police 
officers  are  trained  to  go  to  elementa- 
ry schools  and  work  with  children  as 
early  as  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade.  It  has  been  very,  very  effective 
in  drug  education  programs. 

The  program  was  mcluded  for  fund- 
ing under  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  Re 
grettably.  through  some  sort  of  a  pro 
cedural  glitch,  to  use  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression. I  understand  that  program 
was  dropped  in  the  conference, 
through  no  intention  to  the  conferees. 
and  the  intention  of  our  colleague 
from  California  is  to  see  that  that  pro- 
gram gets  funded  and.  therefore,  be 
included  as  part  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, one  that  has  worked  extremely 
well  across  the  country  and  is  very  ef- 
fective in  providing  significant  educa- 
tion programs  for  some  of  our  young- 
est children.  We  have  all  painfully 
come  to  accept  drug  education  pro- 
grams, even  at  those  early  ages. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague  for  the 
introduction  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
glad  to  accept  it.  As  I  understand.  I  am 
speaking  as  well  for  the  minority  on 
acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  for  his 
very  generous  comments.  The  legisla- 
tion is  acceptable  to  our  side.  I  will 
simply  say  he  is  correct  in  his  observa- 
tion that  the  Senate  has  already  acted 
upon  this  legislation.  We  did  approve 
it  as  part  of  S.  1711.  Unfortunately 
S.  1711  does  not  appear  to  be  moving 
in  the  other  House.  But  I  think  his 
comments  are  well  taken. 

This  has  been  given  extensive  ac- 
ceptance. It  seems  to  offer  one  of  the 
most  promising  overall  drug  education 
programs.  I  thank  him  and  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  roUcall  vote,  it  being  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides,  and  therefore  see 
no  necessity  for  extensive  debate. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  for  his 
leadership  in  promoting  the  DARE 
Program.  DARE  [Drug  Abuse  Resist- 
ance Education]  began  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  in  school-age 
youth. 

We  all  agree  that  the  war  on  drugs 
cannot  be  won  solely  on  the  streets.  I 
have  actively  supported  almost  every 
proposal  to  help  win  this  fight.  I  favor 
decertification  of  countries  that  allow 
drugs  to  be  exported  into  this  Nation 
without  attempts  to  shut  down  that 
drug  trade.  I  support  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  DEA.  the  FBI.  local  law  en- 


forc(>ment,  and  others  in  the  front 
lines  of  this  war.  I  have  supported 
more  funds  for  prisons,  for  prosecu- 
tors and  judges,  and  for  treatment. 

I  am  also  a  strong  believer  in  drug 
testing.  The  Tippecanoe  County 
School  District  in  Indiana  has  imple- 
mented an  effective  drug  testing  pro- 
gram for  student  athletes  that  is  the 
national  model.  Since  its  implementa- 
tion, neither  McC'utcheon  nor  Harri- 
son High  School  has  had  a  single  drug 
lest  failure. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  ulti- 
mately this  war  will  be  won  or  lost  in 
the  hearts  of  individuals.  Our  best 
long-term  hope  is  to  reach  the  next 
generation  of  young  people  with  the 
message  that  drugs  are  wrong.  To 
leach  them  that  actions  have  conse- 
quences. To  teach  them  problem-solv- 
ing techniques  so  that  when  faced 
with  tough  decisions  they  are  not  un- 
prepared. 

Howard  County.  IN.  of  which 
Kokomo  is  the  county  .seat,  and  Allen 
County.  IN,  of  which  Fort  Wayne  is 
the  county  seat,  both  have  featured 
the  DARE  Program  based  upon  the 
Los  Angeles  model. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  from  the 
Howard  County  manual  which  is 
taken  directly  from  the  Los  Angeles 
model.  In  the  section  on  risks  and  re- 
sults, a  brief  story  sets  up  the  situa- 
tion. One  example  is  a  new  girl  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  no  friends,  being 
asked  to  bring  some  of  her  father's 
beer  to  a  parly.  Then  the  class  is  asked 
to  discuss  the  following  questions; 
First,  what  is  the  risk? 
Second,  what  are  the  possible 
choices? 

Third,  what  might  happen  if  she 
takes  her  father's  beer  to  the  party? 

Fourth,  what   might   happen  if  she 
refuses? 
Fifth,  what  else  can  she  do? 
Sixth,  what  should  she  decide? 
Seventh,   is  the   risk   worth   taking? 
Why  or  why  not:* 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  a 
program  to  go  beyond  just  lecturing 
about  the  basic  facts  of  drug  abuse. 
DARE  stresses  from  the  beginning  the 
importance  of  the  right  to  say  no.  the 
right  to  be  safe,  the  right  to  be  re- 
spected as  a  person.  DARE  includes 
warnings  about  drug  abuse  and  effec- 
tive strategies  to  say  no. 

But  DARE  al.so  begins  to  get  to  the 
tough  questions  behind  drug  abuse. 
Peer  pressure,  lack  of  self-esteem,  un- 
derstanding personal  stresses,  and 
avoiding  advertising  manipulation  are 
but  a  few  key  questions  addressed. 

There  are  many  good  drug  education 
programs  in  the  schools.  But  I  strong- 
ly admire  DARE  for  .several  additional 
reasons.  It  stresses  not  only  both  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  self-esteem  but 
does  so  in  a  directed  manner. 

With  young  children.  I  believe  it  is 
essential    to    provide    direction    when 


they  are  presented  with  difficult  situa- 
tions like  the  new  student  with  no 
friends  to  whom  I  just  referred.  Young 
children  need  to  go  through  the  deci- 
sionmaking process— an  adult  will  not 
always  be  standing  there  to  tell  them 
what  decision  to  make— but  they  also 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  experience 
or  knowledge  to  make  intelligent 
choices  at  that  age.  So  when  situations 
are  di.scussed.  directed  discussion  and 
conclusions  are  still  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, a  police  officer  leading  a  discus- 
sion on  whether  a  student  should 
.sneak  their  dad's  beer  to  a  party  is  un- 
likely to  conclude  that  such  a  move  is 
a  wise  one. 

Which  raises  a  second  point.  I  think 
it  is  healthy  to  promote  the  interac- 
tion of  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  important  for  those  in 
-school  to  understand  that  the  police 
department  is  not  the  enemy— desiring 
just  to  lock  them  up.  It  is  important 
for  the  police  department  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prevention  and  to  reaching 
young  people  in  a  positive  way.  It  also 
sends  a  mes.sage:  a  police  officer  may 
only  discuss  positive  approaches  and 
still,  more  subtly  than  others  could, 
communicate  that  drug  abuse  also  has 
legal  consequences. 

So.  again.  I  praise  Senator  Wilson 
for  leading  this  effort  to  promote  the 
DARE  Program.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  him  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment,  as  well  as  his  original 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  (No.  1244)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1245 

iPurpcse:  To  cslabli.sli  a  Healthy  Start 
Dcmon.stration  Grant  program  i 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
124.5 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.At  the  appropriate  plarc  in  Itie  bill  in.sert 
the  following 

•~H  (IKMTII>     •-rMd     |iKMlPN-.|K\lli>\    I'Hli 

l.IMM 

la'  In  Gkneral.-iIi  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
co.sts  of  makinK  demonstration  granl.s  to 
local  educalional  aKeneies  to  a.ssist  loral 
educational  asencie.s  in  coordinating  sup- 
port servire.s  to  children  and  youth. 

iJhAi  The  Federal  share  .shall  be  80  per- 
cent 

<Bi  The  non-Federal  .share  of  the  cost.s  of 
the  demon.stration  t;rant  under  this  subser- 
Iion  shall  be  supplied  from  source-s  other 
llian  the  P'ederal  Government. 

(Ci  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  Art  may  be  in  rash  or  in  kind 
tairly  evaluated,  including;  planned  equip- 
ment or  services. 

b)  Re«uirement.-A  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  siib.section  (a)  unless  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  eligible  to  receive  finan- 
cial a-ssistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(ci  Council,  ill  Each  local  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  subsection  cai 
shall,  in  con.lunction  with  other  local  .social 
service  and  law  enforcement  providers,  es- 
tablish a  local  service  delivery  coordinalion 
council  which  consists  of  not  more  than  20 
members,  includlng- 

lA)  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  or  his  designee: 
iBi  the  county  superintendent  of  schools; 
iCi  a  repre.sentatnc  of  .school  principals; 
'Di  a  represenlati\e  of  teachers; 
<Ei  a  representative  of  parents; 
iFi  a  representative  of  students: 
iG)   a   representative   of   child   protection 
and  welfare  agencies; 

iH)   a   representative  of  a  public   health 
agency: 
<I  1  a  child  psychiatrist. 
(Ji  a  child  development  specialist; 
(Ki  a  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  special- 
ist 
'  1,1  a  mental  health  services  specialist; 
I  M  )  a  representative  of  a  public  safety  and 
justice  agency; 

iN>  the  district  attorney  for  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  area; 

lOi  a  representative  of  community  based 
organizations  with  experience  in  child  devel 
opment  and  service  delivery: 
(  Pi  a  public  housing  official: 
iQ>   a   represent  at  i\e   of   the   local   school 
board: 

iRi  a  representative  of  the  private  .sector; 
and 

iSi  a  representaine  of  any  other  appropn 
ate  human  support  services  agencies. 

i2i  Each  local  service  delivery  coordina 
lion  council  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph '  1 1  shall  develop  a  coordinated  service 
delivery  plan  which  includes  the  establish- 
ment of— 

I  A)  formal  channels  of  communication  be 
tween  public  agencies  and  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  .service  delivery  to  children 
and  youth: 

■  Bi  cooperative  service  delivery  agree- 
ments between  public  agencies  and  organi 
/.at ions  responsible  for  children  and  youth 
services:  and 

(Ci  procedures  to  better  coordinate  inter 
agency  budgeting  and  planning  for  children 
and  youth  services 


idi  Repoi.is  l'  Each  local  education 
agency  which  received  a  grant  under  sub.sec 
tion  lai  shall  siibmil  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  includes 

(A)  a  description  of  the  local  coordinated 
service  deliverv  plan; 

iBi  a  timetable  foi-  implementation  of  the 
coordinated  serv  ice  delivery  plan: 

iC)  the  identification  of  any  Federal. 
Slate,  or  local  regulations  which  impede  co 
ordinated  service  delivr-ry  to  children  and 
vouth: 

iDi  recommendations  for  administrative 
or  legislative  action  to  provide  for  greater 
coordinalion  of  service  delivery  to  children 
and  youth; 

I  El  an  accounting  of  local  budget  savings. 
if  any.  resulting  from  the  implementation  of 
the  coordinated  service  delivery  plan:  and 

<F'  any  other  information  the  local  educa- 
tion agency  mav  deem  appropriate. 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  annually  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
success  of  the  demonstration  grants  under 
this  section 

(ei  Application  -Each  local  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary mav  reasonably  require. 

If  I  DEFiNiTHiNs.-For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  — 

111  the   term     local  educational   agency 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such   term  in 
section  1471(121  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

i2i  the  term  Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

igi  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI 0.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991. 
1992,  and  1993. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  a  2-hour  time  limitation  on 
this  amendment  to  be  equally  divided. 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
allow  himself? 

Mr,  WILSON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  extended  as  much  of  that 
hour  as  I  shall  need. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  whatever  time  he  requires  out  of 
this  1  hour  which  he  controls. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr,  President,  we  are  a  Nation  who 
traditionally  has  looked  to  the  family 
and  to  the  home  for  the  kind  of  social 
guidance  that  would  prepare  children 
for  life,  for  productive  adulthood  and 
for  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  while  we  con- 
tinue in  that  tradition,  that  happy  tra- 
dition no  longer  conforms  with  reality 
in  all  loo  many  cases.  We  are  in  a  time 
of  broken  homes.  We  are  in  a  time  of 
alcohol  abuse,  drug  use  by  parents.  We 
are  in  a  time  of  child  abuse.  We  are  in 
a  time  of  neglect.  We  are  in  a  time 
when  even  well-meaning  parents  in 
many  cases  are  simply  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  kind  of  supervision,  giving 
the  kind  of  guidance  to  their  children 
that  we  have  accepted  as  the  norm 
throughout  the  tradition  of  this 
Nation. 


That  is  in  part  because  in  many  in- 
stances the  parents  themselves  are 
children.  In  many  instances  we  have 
teenage  mothers.  They  are  the  single 
heads  of  household.  They  are  them- 
selves incapable  of  giving  direction, 
having  had  little  in  their  own  lives.  In 
many  instances  they  are  incapable 
even  of  looking  to  the  basic  health 
needs  of  their  children,  in  many  cases 
incapable  of  looking  to  even  of  their 
own. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
coming  to  America's  classrooms  each 
day  a  distinct  challenge  to  find  teach- 
ers who  are  not  police  officers,  or  psy- 
chiatrists, or  social  workers,  or  the 
parents  of  the  children  that  they 
teach.  They  are  educators.  Yet.  they 
find  themselves  involuntarily  increas- 
ingly cast  into  the  role  of  being  in  loca 
parentis.  They  have  to  watch  for  chil- 
dren, children  who  may  have  simply  a 
hearing  problem,  or  a  vision  problem. 
And  God  help  us,  were  it  not  for  the 
school  nurses,  who  deserve  our  thanks 
and  blessing  for  having  rescued  any 
number  of  children  from  being 
thought  and  treated  as  though  retard- 
ed when  in  fact  they  simply  had  a 
vision  or  hearing  problem. 

But  even  the  little  girl  who  comes 
from  a  loving  family,  who  experiences 
perfect  vision,  perfect  hearing  may  be 
incapable  of  learning  if  she  suffers 
from  depression.  11  is  necessary  that 
somehow  we  have  the  capability  early 
on  to  detect  that  that  little  girl  is  la- 
boring under  a  special  burden,  in  order 
that  early  on  we  may  get  to  her  the 
kind  of  help  necessary  to  relieve  her  of 
that  burden  so  she  can  learn  and  can 
progress  to  maturity  without  the  expe- 
rience of  all  too  many  children  who 
suffer  one  form  of  mental  health 
problem  or  another,  who  go  undetect- 
ed, who  find  that  they  cannot  learn, 
who  in  some  cases  become  a  disruptive 
influence  in  the  classroom. 

What  of  the  little  boy  who  suffers 
persistent  mental  child  abuse?  There 
may  not  be  a  mark  upon  his  body  but 
he  may  have  been  so  damaged  in  self- 
esteem  by  a  parent  who  is  a  hideous 
role  model  that  the  boy  experiences 
no  confidence  in  his  ability  to  even  try 
to  learn  for  fear  of  failure  and.  there- 
fore, he  does  not  try  and  he  may 
become  a  disruptive  influence. 
In  any  case,  he  or  she  may  drop  out. 
What  we  are  experiencing  increas- 
ingly is  a  tragedy  that  is  difficult  for 
those  of  us  from  an  earlier,  simpler 
time  to  fully  comprehend.  But  the 
facts  are  unavoidable.  We  have  seen 
changed  demographic  trends  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  seen  a  basic  change 
in  the  home  setting  for  all  too  many 
American  children.  And  the  impact 
that  these  changes  have  had  upon 
these  children  in  many  instances  is 
that  they  are  simply  falling  through 
the  cracks.  They  are  going  to  class- 
rooms sometimes:  sometimes  they  are 
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not.  When  ihey  go.  they  go  without 
having  done  their  homeworit.  In  many 
cases  they  go  unhealthy.  In  many 
cases  they  are  neither  healthy  in  mind 
nor  body. 

Some  progress  well  into  the  elemen- 
tary grades  without  ever  having  .seen 
or  having  been  seen  by  a  pediatrician 
or  by  a  dentist,  much  less  by  .someone 
competent  to  administer  mental 
health  services  to  them. 

In  some  urban  areas  between  40  lo 
60  percent  of  the  children  within  cer 
tain  ethnic  groups  are  dropping  out  of 
school  before  graduating.  That  is  just 
not  fair  to  those  kids  nor  is  it  fair  to 
society.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
their  talent  or  their  energy,  and  if 
they  do  not  become  productive  adults 
we  face  almost  the  certainty  in  some 
communities  that  their  energy  will  be 
misdirected  into  drug  gangs,  into  lives 
of  crime.  These  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
children  who  become  t(>enage  mothers; 
in  many  others  they  not  only  enter 
drug  gangs  but  they  are  thenvselves 
drug  users. 

On  the  average,  student  achieve- 
ment scores  have  risen  only  slightly  in 
a  number  of  school  districts.  In  all  too 
many  they  are  falling  tragically.  In 
many  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
meaningful  statistic  becau.se  of  an- 
other meaningful  statistic,  and  that  is 
the  school  dropout  rate  which  is  wast 
ing  talent,  wasting  energy  and  creating 
almost  immeasurable  problems  for  the 
rest  of  society. 

If  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  revers- 
ing these  alarming  trends  in  this  age 
of  broken  homes  and  alcohol  abu.se. 
drug  use,  child  abuse,  neglect,  then  we 
have  simply  got  to  see  to  it  that  the 
support  and  motivation  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed  by  every  child,  that 
the  basic  health  care  that  should  be 
the  expectation  of  every  American 
child,  is  supplied  if  not  by  the  family 
of  the  child,  if  for  whatever  reason  the 
family  is  incapable,  then  it  must  be 
supplied  from  some  .source  outside  the 
home. 

If  those  who  are  fine  teachers  in  our 
classrooms  are  to  be  permitted  to 
teach  effectively  in  safe  schools,  drug 
and  weapon- free  schools,  if  they  are 
not  to  spend  their  time  in  other  roles, 
then  it  is  essential  that  we  bring  to 
bear,  bring  to  focus  in  an  area  where 
most  of  our  children  are  spending  at 
least  half  their  waking  hours,  the  kind 
of  school-based  or  school-connected 
child  development  and  child  social 
services  that  are  essential  to  give  early 
warning,  to  give  detection  and,  there 
fore,  to  give  preventive  care  so  that 
farther  down  the  road  we  are  not  en 
gaged  in  reacting  to  problems  that  we 
could  have  prevented,  not  compelled, 
as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  engage  in 
early  prevention,  in  the  kind  of  far 
more  expensive,  less  cost-effective,  less 
probable  of  success,  and  therefore  infi- 
nitely less  humane  remedial  action. 


Why  IS  it,  Mr.  President,  that  in  a 
lime  when  this  body  and  when  State 
legislatures  and  even  local  govern- 
ments have  noted  the  tragic  occur- 
rences that  I  have  been  talking  about 
and  .sought  to  respond  to  those  critical 
means  to  avoid  them  with  a  prolifera- 
tion of  programs,  why  is  it  that  we 
.seem  to  be  experiencing  an  increase  in 
these  manifold  problems  that  so  trou- 
ble and  so  diminish  the  capacity  of  our 
children  to  face  life  with  a  decent 
break? 

Let  me  just  suggest  to  you  that  any 
number  of  people  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  observing  the  failure  of  the 
system  to  provide  help  where  it  is  re- 
quired. Perhaps  the  story  did  not 
reach  the  east  coast  or  the  Midwest, 
but  in  California  recently  there  was  a 
news  story,  a  pathetic  news  story,  of  a 
15-year-old  girl,  a  Vietnamese  immi- 
grant and  a  high  school  honor  stu- 
dent, who  was  taken  into  custody 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  6-pound  baby 
boy  in  a  high  .school  restroom  toilet 
and  the  baby  drowned.  Suddenly,  Mr. 
President,  every  child  service  and 
social  .service  agency  in  her  city  and  in 
her  county  were  there  to  help  after 
the  fact,  too  late  to  help. 

Now.  in  no  way  am  I  finger-pointing, 
in  no  way  suggesting  that  any  of  these 
agencies,  any  of  the  professionals 
within  them  or  that  anyone  on  the 
staff  at  the  girls  .school  was  at  fault  in 
failing  to  avoid  this  tragedy.  The  fact 
IS  in  the  culture  of  this  poor  child— 
and  that  is  what  she  was— it  was  a 
mark  of  shame  to  be  pregnant  out  of 
wedlock.  Well,  that  has  been  our  own 
tradition  as  well,  but  in  hers  it  was 
keenly  felt  .so  much  so  that  she  was 
successful  in  concealing  her  pregnant 
situation  from  virtually  everyone  even 
her  fellow  students. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  a  fault 
on  the  part  of  tho.se  who  were  seeking 
lo  provide  social  .services.  What  I  am 
.saying  is  that  there  is  a  clear  need 
that  we  far  better  integrate  the  pre- 
ventive delivery  of  social  and  child 
services  so  that  her  tragedy  and  others 
like  it  can  be  prevented,  not  mourned. 
In  my  State,  it  is  my  intention  to  .see 
to  It  that  every  county,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  his  designee,  will  achieve  this  kind 
of  integration  of  agencies,  social  and 
child  .services,  with  the  schools  as  a 
focal  part  of  preventive  service  deliv- 
ery by  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  in 
effect  a  school  watch  in  which  a  con- 
cerned teacher  can.  at  the  very  least, 
.serve  as  an  early  warning  system. 
Where  it  appears  to  a  concerned 
teacher  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  child's  home  environment  is 
dangerous  or  destructive  or  destabiliz- 
ing or.  in  short,  promises  a  threat  to 
the  child  warranting  investigate  and 
possible  intervention,  there  must  be  a 
clearly  understood  protocol  for  involv- 
ing prompt  response  by  child  protec- 
tive   services    or     other     appropriate 


agencies.  Where  it  appears  to  the 
school  nurse  that  there  is  some  ph.vsi 
cal  problem  or  some  mental  problem 
that  requires  early  mental  health 
counseling  to  vulnerable  young  chil- 
dren, that  must  occur. 

We  must  provide  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nation of  services  that  all  too  often 
simply  does  not  occur;  that  all  too 
often  fails  lo  occur  with  the  result. 
Mr.  President,  that  those  who  need 
services  do  not  get  them. 

To  get  the  little  girl  that  I  spoke  of 
with  depression,  the  little  boy  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  mental  child  abuse, 
the  kind  of  help  they  need  requires 
that  we  make  mental  health  counsel- 
ing available  to  little  children  from 
the  point  of  entry  into  the  .school 
system  and  consistently  thereafter. 
Because  that  kind  of  early  life  coun- 
seling of  very  young  and  vulnerable 
children  can  detect  serious  problems 
inherent  either  in  the  child's  personal 
chemistry  or  in  his  environment. 

So  how  do  we  assure  that  these  chil- 
dren can  get  the  help  they  need  when 
they  need  it.  which  is  as  early  as  possi- 
ble? Well,  there  is.  I  repeat,  a  clear 
need  to  integrate  the  function  of 
county  and  social  service  agencies  with 
school-based  health  programs. 

What  we  have  been  doing  by  con- 
trast. I  would  suggest.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  have  somehow  been  com- 
partmentalizing our  children  because 
we  have  been  compartmentalizing 
those  .services  which  we  presumably 
have  devised  and  appropriated  money 
for  to  address  the  needs  of  those  chil- 
dren and  yet  the  services  are  not 
reaching  them.  Too  often  what  has 
.seemed  lo  have  happened  is  that  those 
social  service  agencies  function  almost 
in  isolation  and  clearly  without  ade- 
quate communication  with  each  other 
or  without  adequate  communication 
with  the  schools,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  where  the  children  are.  That  is 
where  those  agencies  should  be  look- 
ing. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  isolating 
these  problems,  treating  them  sepa- 
rately instead  of  looking  at  the  child 
as  a  whole  being.  In  my  State  alone 
there  are  over  160  children's  programs 
administered  by  close  to  a  dozen  State 
agencies.  Most  are  not  engaged  in  the 
sort  of  preventive  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  problem  solving  which 
offers  the  best  hope  of  providing  our 
children  the  assistance  which  they,  in 
so  many  cases  desperately  need. 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  grim 
statistics,  after  which  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  case  in  point,  we  call  him  Ri- 
cardo.  But  first,  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  need  to  integrate  social 
services  to  better  address  and  there- 
fore to  prevent  these  kinds  of  statis- 
tics. These  relate  to  1  day.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  day  in  the  life  of  America's 
children. 
(Mr.  KOHL,  assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  WILSON.  Of  the  almo.st  17  000 
women  who  become  pregnant  each 
day.  over  2,700  of  them  are  teenagiTs 
''nd  of  those  teenage  mothers,  slightly 
over  1,100  have  abortions.  About  400 
mi.scarry;  about  1,300  actually  give 
birth.  And  what  becomes  of  the.se  chil- 
dren to  whom  they  give  birth? 

Well,  of  all  the  babies  born  in  this 
country  each  day.  676  are  born  to 
women  who  have  had  inadequate  or 
no  prenatal  care.  and.  therefore,  not 
surprisingly.  700  babies  are  born  at 
low  birth  weight.  By  low  birth  weight. 
I  mean  less  than  5.8  ounces.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-five  of  these  are  born  at 
very  low  birth  weight.  Less  than  3 
pounds.  5  ounces. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  from 
your  work  in  dealing  with  addicted 
newborns,  those  innocently  afflicted 
with  drug  use  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  but  through  the  use  of  their 
mothers  during  pregnancy,  we  have 
some  born  at  a  pound-and-a-half.  at  2 
pounds.  But  that  by  itself  is  a  separate 
problem  that  we  have  and  will  again 
discuss. 

Of  these  babies.  69  die  before  they 
have  lived  a  month;  107  die  before 
their  first  birthday. 

This  IS  America.  In  this  Nation,  this 
caring  Nation— and  I  do  not  say  that 
with  any  sarcasm,  we  are  a  generous 
people— there  are  7,742  teenagers  who 
become  sexually  active.  Of  that 
number,  about  600-plus  are  getting 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  About  1,400 
each  day  are  dropping  out  of  high 
school.  Almost  1.900  are  being  abused 
either  physically  or  mentally  or  both. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  run 
away,  and  the  figure  there  is  well  over 
3.000.  Not  surprisingly,  almost  1.700  of 
them  wind  up,  daily,  in  adult  jails. 

To  this  unahppy  group  of  children, 
many  other  things  happen.  They 
become  as  I  have  said,  teenage  par- 
ents—2,407  children  each  day  in  the 
United  States  are  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Almost  3,000  experience  divorce  each 
day.  Maybe  there  is  some  connection 
between  that  and  the  fact  that  31,000 
lose  jobs,  even  as  this  economy  is  pro- 
ducing millions  of  new  jobs  as  it  has 
over  the  past  decades. 

Well,  those  are  statistics  of  the 
whole,  and.  frankly.  I  think  they  are 
understated.  But  they  are  the  best  we 
can  find. 

But  now  let  me  talk  about  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  case.  We  will  call  him  Ri- 
cardo.  This  is  from  an  article  called 
Failure  by  Fragmentation."  The 
author  is  Sid  Gardner.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
concerned  with  children. 

Ricardo  has  problems.  His  teacher 
knew  he  had  the  ability  to  be  a  B  stu- 
dent or  better  but  he  had  skipped 
classes  25  days  last  semester  and  when 
he  came,  he  sat  quietly  and  said  little. 
His  homework  was  handed  in  only 
about  half  the  time,  and  his  grades 
were  far  below  what  his  intelligence 
test  scores  indicated  that  he  could  do. 


Rirardo's  homeroom  teacher  asked 
the  .school's  guidance  counselor  to  talk 
to  him. 

After  a  few  days,  a  slip  came  to  Ri- 
cardo in  first  period,  asking  him  to  see 
the  counselor.  He  never  went,  and  the 
coun.selor  had  a  ca.seload  of  178  stu- 
dents and  so.  because  he  was  so  fully 
occupied  with  the  ones  who  did  come. 
t  he  coun.selor  never  saw  Ricardo. 

The  teacher  al.so  asked  Ricardo  if  he 
wanted  to  attend  an  afterschool  tuto- 
rial program.  Ricardo  said  he  did  not 
have  the  time,  and  the  teacher  did  not 
follow  up  on  the  suggestion. 

Ricardo's  mother  was  a  welfare  re- 
cipient and.  therefore,  his  family  was 
known  to  the  welfare  agency.  His  older 
brother  had  a  cirminal  record,  and  4 
years  earlier,  a  juvenile  justice  pro- 
gram had  targeted  younger  siblings  of 
that  older  brother  as  the  siblings  of 
arrested  minors.  Therefore.  Ricardo 
was  also  in  the  files  of  that  criminal 
justice  system,  that  juvenile  justice 
program. 

The  program  had  been  cut  back, 
however,  and  no  one  had  ever  seen  Ri- 
cardo to  pursue  the  preventive  goals  of 
that  juvenile  program. 

A  United  Way  agency  in  Ricardo's 
neighborhood  offered  afterschool 
recreation  programs.  Ricardo  had 
dropped  in  several  times  and  the  coun- 
selor there  had  entered  his  name  in 
the  records  as  a  youth  that  he  wanted 
to  get  to  know,  seeing  his  obvious  in- 
telligence and  his  somewhat  disturb- 
ing quietness.  But  outreach  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  agency.  The  counselor  had 
not  been  able  to  do  any  home  visits. 

Ricardo  had  also  worked  at  a 
summer  job  last  year  and,  because  of 
that,  the  local  job  training  agency  had 
his  name  in  their  records.  They  had  in 
their  records  a  rating  of  his  perform- 
ance at  a  downtown  printing  shop.  He 
had  really  liked  the  job.  He  had 
worked  hard  at  it.  He  enjoyed  making 
money  for  the  first  time  that  was  his 
own.  He  had  actually  attended  some 
career  orientation  classes  as  part  of 
his  summer  training  but  the  agency 
had  not  yet  worked  out  how  it  would 
get  information  about  his  summer  job 
performance  back  to  the  high  school 
so  the  high  school  was  totally  ignorant 
of  any  work  history  with  respect  to  Ri- 
cardo. It  was  unknown  to  anyone  in 
his  school. 

Ricardo  also  had  a  younger  sister 
and  she  had  been  abused  by  their 
mother's  boyfriend.  One  of  her  class- 
mates complained  anonymously  about 
this  abuse.  But  since  no  life-threaten- 
ing circumstances  existed,  the  over- 
worked child  protective  service  work- 
ers opened  a  file  but  it  remained  inac- 
tive. And  it  bothered  Ricardo.  He 
knew  something  was  deeply  troubling 
to  his  younger  sister  but  he  could  do 
nothing  about  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  with  this. 
"Failure  by  Fragmentation"  is  the 
name  of  the  article.  What  Mr.  Gard- 


ner is  saying  in  this,  which  is  one  of 
many  articles,  is  despite  the  good  in- 
tentions of  a  generous  Nation  through 
those  who  care  a  great  deal  about  chil- 
dren at  the  Federal  level,  at  the  State, 
and  the  local  level,  our  children  are 
the  victims  of  the  fragmentation  of 
our  good  intentions.  Those  good  inten- 
tions are  not  translating  into  real  help 
for  them.  In  too  many  instances  the 
agencies  we  have  devised  to  supply  the 
services  are  failing  to  do  so  because,  in 
fact,  there  is  simply  not  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination and  integration  that  is  re- 
quired. 

What  better  place  to  focus  this  at- 
tention, to  bring  together  these  agen- 
cies and  the  services  that  they  are 
meant  to  provide  with  the  audience 
for  whom  they  are  meant  to  provide 
them,  than  in  the  schools  where  we 
.sent  our  children  to  receive  basic  edu- 
cation. 

This  is  not  just  my  idea.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Nor  is  ii  the  complaint  just  of 
Mr.  Gardner.  Let  me  read  to  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  what  a  number  of 
rather  distinguished  private  sector 
agencies  have  said  about  the  need  for 
integrating  social  services  with  the 
schools  in  order  to  reach  school  chil- 
dren. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  in 
putting  forward  what  they  term  "A 
Vision  for  America's  Future:  An 
Agenda  for  the  1990's"  says: 

Family  support.s  must  begin  with  preven- 
tive service.s  to  build  resilience  and  slrengtii- 
en  family  functioning.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  unified  children's 
services  Money  should  be  provided  to 
States  which  document  interagency  collabo- 
rations. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  produced 
this  document.  "The  Common  Good: 
Social  Welfare  and  the  American 
Future"  What  they  say  in  part,  in  this 
document,  published  in  May  of  last 
year  is: 

Changing  economic  and  household  ar- 
rangements are  creating  a  new  kind  of  vul- 
nerability for  man\  families  today.  The 
present  system  of  child  welfare  services  de- 
serves better  attention  It  is  a  maze  of  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  and  fragmented  serv- 
ices geared  to  addre.ssing  crises  after  they 
occur  rather  then  averting  them. 

The  basic  outline  seems  clear  enough.  Our 
s.vstems  of  health  care,  nutrition  services, 
day  care  and  child  development  should  be 
connected  and  delivered  to  those  children 
and  parents  who  need  them  most.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  the  creation  of  inter- 
agency State  youth  councils  Local  commu- 
nities must  take  prime  responsibility  for  de- 
signing better  programs.  Elements  include 
the  use  of  schools  as  centers  for  delivering 
integrated  services  lo  adolescents. 

Similarly,  the  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  in  the  docu- 
ment they  published  in  June  1989  en- 
titled "Turning  Points:  Preparing 
Americas  Youth  for  the  21st  Centu- 
ry "  stated: 

Young  adole.scents  face  significant  turning 
points.  For  many  youths  10  lo  15  years  old. 
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early    adolescence    offers    opportunities    to 
choose  a  path  toward  a  productive  and  ful 
filhnK   life.    But    for   rnany   others   it    rcpre 
sents  their  last,  best   chance  to  avoid  a  di 
minished  future 

The  recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  will  vastly  improve  the  experiences 
of  all  middle  tirade  students  but  will  mostly 
benefit  those  at  risk  of  being  left  behind. 
The  task  force  calls  for  middle  grade  .schools 
that  connect  schools  vviih  communities 
which,  together,  share  a  responsibility  for 
each  middle  urade  students  success  through 
collaborations  to  ensure  students  access  to 
health  and  social  ser\  ices. 

Another  study  recently  published, 
published  just  last  year  in  1989  by  a 
group  called  Policy  Analysis  for  Cali- 
fornia Education,  in  a  document  in 
which  they  sought  to  as,sess  Condi- 
tions of  Calfiornia  Children"  had  this 
to  say. 

Service  professionals  within  agencies 
seldom  view  their  work  as  interactive  and 
interdependent  with  the  work  of  those  in 
other  agencies.  Much  of  the  duplication  and 
confusion  of  fragmented  children's  .service 
deliverv  can  be  prevented  by  providing  re- 
lated .services  at  the  same  site,  such  as 
schools,  where  po.ssible.  Services  targeting  a 
shared  clientele  should  be  located  under  one 
roof 

•In  Children  In  Need:  Investment 
Strategies  for  the  Educationally  Dis- 
advantaged, '  in  1987.  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  stated: 

We  urge  a  ri' evaluation  of  .schools  that 
serve  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Public  schools  and  communities  must 
work  together  to  design  and  tailor  programs 
that  meet  the  special,  academic,  vocational 
and  .social  health  needs  of  di.sadvantaged 
children  and  adolescents. 

Finally,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  the  past  month,  in  Jan- 
uary 1990.  publishing  a  document  enti- 
tled -Education  that  Works  and 
Action  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Mi 
norities,  ■  the  quality  of  education  for 
minorities  project  of  MIT.  wrote: 

The  needs  of  stud<Tits  also  can  be  served 
D>  .school-linked  comprehensive  social,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  other  delivery  systems.  Bn 
reaucratic  structures  are  gro.ssly  inadequate 
for  the  complex  problems  confronting 
todays  young  people,  especially  minoritv 
students.  School-linked  comprehensive  ser\ 
ice  systems  can  overcome  these  problems, 
more  efficiently  meet  needs  and  thereby  im- 
prove student  achievement 

Why  is  everyone  looking  to  the 
schools,  and  why  is  everyone  saying 
the  same  thing  about  the  need  to 
bring  about  collaboration  to  make 
those  in  the  agencies  understand  that 
they  should  actually  reach  their  audi 
ence? 

It  is  because  it  is  obvious,  and  it  Is 
also  obvious  that  the  schools  are  being 
blamed,  in  many  cases,  for  factors  that 
are  clearly  beyond  their  control;  be- 
cause the  children  that  come  into  the 
classrooms  are  not  healthy  and.  there- 
fore, not  able  to  concentrate,  they  are 
not  able  to  learn.  Even  if  they  are 
healthy,  in  many  cases,  they  are  total- 
ly without  motivation  to  learn.  They 
are,  I  will  tell  you.  without,  in  many 
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instances,  the  kind  of  adult  participa- 
tion in  their  lives  that  encourages 
them  to  learn,  that  makes  learning  rel- 
evant to  them,  that  measures  their 
progress  as  individual  children,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  in  their  life  who 
does  that  except  for  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Listen  to  what  Keith  Geiger,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  A.s.so- 
ciation,  has  to  say  in  response  to  the 
Metropolitan  Life  survey  of  American 
education.  He  said  this  just  last  fall. 
September  21,  1989.  I  quote  Mr. 
Geiger: 

Over  the  years,  the  people  who  work  in 
.schools  have  accepted  increasing  responsi 
bilities  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  stu 
dents,  and  that's  good.  But  the  problems 
students  bring  to  their  cla.sses  are  becoming 
more  diverse  and  complex  each  day  Their 
solution  demands  the  experience,  training, 
resources  and  time  that  school  staffs  simpls 
do  not  have. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  teacher 
is  in  loco  parentis,  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances, and  tries  to  substitute  for  the 
parent,  but  when  the  teacher  does 
detect  that  problem  of  hearing,  of 
vision,  of  inadequate  nutrition,  of 
mental  health  problems,  like  depres- 
sion, of  inadequate  motivation,  of  inat- 
tentiveness,  of  failure  to  do  home- 
work, when  that  happens,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Geiger  is  ab.solutely  right: 
The  teacher  is  entitled  and,  God 
knows,  more  important,  the  child  is 
entitled,  to  get  those  services  for 
which  we  are  paying  .so  much  money 
as  ta.xpayers  in  order  that  those  pro- 
fessionals, presumably  capable  of 
helping,  are  actually  there  to  do  the 
job  and  help  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  arti- 
cles that  quote  any  number  of  other 
teachers  who  note  their  children 
coming  to  class  in  winter  with  thin 
summer  dresses  and  no  undergar- 
ments: children  who  come  routinely 
without  breakfast:  children  who  come 
not  healthy,  not  motivated,  and. 
therefore,  not  prepared,  not  ready  for 
learning.  We  have  to  change  that  be- 
cause the  cost  to  children  is  intoler- 
able: the  cost  to  America  is  really  un- 
acceptable. 

We  should  recognize  the  need  for 
prevention.  What  this  legislation  does, 
very  simply,  is  to  authorize  a  modest 
grant  program  to  States  and  local 
school  districts  and  to  local  govern- 
ments operating  in  conjunction  with 
those  school  districts  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  can  go  forward  with  the  kind  of 
mtegration  of  social  service  and  child 
development  service  delivery  to  school- 
children that  is  required  if  we  are  to 
change  all  of  these  unhappy  reports 
that  1  have  read  into  the  Record  this 
morning.  It  is  that  simple. 

It  will  not  be  that  simple  to  deal 
with  each  individual  problem,  but 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  there  is  a 
basic  proposition  whose  time  has 
come.  We  really  do  not  need  to  agonize 
further  about  the  wisdom  of  integrat- 


ing those  services  with  the  schools. 
What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  we  will  provide  some  money,  a 
modest  amount,  and  we  will  then  allow 
tho.se  who  wish  to  achieve  that  kind  of 
integration  to  go  forward  and  do  so.  In 
3  years,  we  will  have  the  basis  for  de- 
termining, throughout  this  land,  what 
works  best  and,  very  likely,  we  will  dis- 
cover that  different  situations  dictate 
different  responses,  but  with  one 
common  thread:  that  is,  we  have  to 
pull  together  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  child  development,  and  in  a 
whole  variety  of  different  programs, 
aimed  at  addressing  a  specific  need  of 
children  and  bring  those  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  charge  of  the  children 
through  half  their  waking  moments. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  very 
simple  proposition. 

Mr.   President,   how   much   time   re- 
mains? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  24  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.   I   reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  entertain  whatever  presenta- 
tion my  colleagues  may  wish  to  make. 
Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
Mr.   DODD.   Mr,   President.    I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  of 
the    time    allotted    to    us    under    the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague  from  California,  I  cer- 
tainly respect  tremendously  what  he  is 
attempting  to  do  here.  Over  the  last  40 
minutes  or  .so.  he  has  outlined  a  very 
.serious  problem.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  There  is  certainly  a  need  to 
try  and  coordinate  services  and  to 
achieve  a  greater  efficiency  in  reach- 
ing these  children  in  need. 

I  held  hearings  on  Monday  in  New- 
York  City,  Mr.  President,  on  substance 
abusing  parents  and  their  addicted 
infant  children.  One  of  the  points 
made  over  and  over  again  by  people  in 
these  intensive  care  units  and  major 
hospitals  in  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
experts  who  testified  later  that  day, 
was  that  we  do  not  deal  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  in  a  whole  fashion;  that 
you  have  to  go  to  one  agency  for  drug 
treatment,  another  agency  to  try  and 
encourage  people  or  to  get  prenatal 
care  or  postnatal  care,  another  agency 
for  job  training,  another  agency  if  the 
parent  needs  treatment  for  drug 
abuse.  It  is  a  patchwork  system. 

What  we  need  to  try  and  achieve  has 
been  called,  and  I  like  to  call,  the 
seamless  garment  of  services  that 
serve  families  and  serve  children.  If  I 
heard  my  colleague  from  California 
correctly,  that  is  what  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  here  with  this  proposed 
legislation,  to  try  and  achieve  some 
.seamless  garment  of  services  delivered 
so  that  you  reduce  the  problems  by 
having  families  or  individuals  search 


and  .seek  out  one  agency  after  the 
other,  and  it  ends  up  being  a  very  dis- 
jointed delivery  system. 

Having  said  that,  however,  and  in 
sincere  support  of  the  concept  he  is 
advocating  with  his  amendment  this 
morning,  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  reason  I  do  that 
is  very  simple.  Mr.  President.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  complex,  and  how  best 
to  do  this,  how  best  to  get  our  local 
agencies  at  the  State  level  and  below 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  coordination 
that  the  Senator  from  California  is 
talking  about  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  some  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  respective  committees, 
where  you  invite  in  local  officials. 
State  officials,  people  from  the  very 
departments  and  organizations  that 
are  going  lo  be  affected  by  this  kind  of 
a  decision  and  sort  out  how  best  to  do 
it. 

That  IS  why  we  have  a  committee 
system.  This  five-page  amendment 
poses  some  very  serious  questions,  and 
I  will  shortly  identify  a  few  of  them, 
that  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would 
want  to  have  some  answers  to  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  support  the 
amendment,  no  matter  how  much  we 
all  may  support  the  concept  behind 
the  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  instance,  on  the  very  first  page, 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  80  percent 
of  this  program  to  ,set  up  these  coun- 
cils. 

Most  programs  that  I  am  familiar 
with  usually  have  a  sliding  scale  where 
the  Federal  commitment  is  one  per- 
centage and  then  over  the  next  several 
years  it  deceases  as  local  share  or  pri- 
vate sector  involvement  increases. 

Why  80  percent?  Most  programs 
people  are  talking  about  today  are 
usually  50  percent— 50  percent  match- 
ing share.  Federal.  So  where  does  this 
number  come  from?  Why  is  it  not  a 
sliding  scale?  Why  was  it  .set  so  high'' 
Should  it  be  higher?  Should  it  be  a 
100-percent  Federal  commitment,  and 
not  be  asking  local  governments  to 
take  on  the  added  burden?  Or  should 
it  be  less  than  50  percent  because  of 
the  demand  on  our  own  budget  proc- 
ess and  a  variety  of  other  programs 
that  need  to  be  served. 

Head  Start  is  coming  along  this  year. 
The  President  has  asked  for  a  $500 
million  commitment  so  that  we  might 
reach  180.000  more  kids  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  4-year-old  range  who  today 
cannot  get  into  a  Head  Start  Program. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  program  that  I 
think  is  strongly  supported  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way  in  this  body,  and  I  presume 
in  the  other. 

The  proposal  here  from  my  col- 
league from  California  is  a  good  idea. 
Healthy  start  even  sounds  like  Head 
Start.  When  I  first  heard  about  it.  I 
thought  it  was  Head  Start.  I  did  not 
listen  to  the  word  "healthy"  carefully. 


I    thought     he    said      head.'      "Head 
Start." 

In  that  case  we  are  going  to  be  de- 
tracted in  a  sense  from  the  resource 
capacities  we  need  for  the  Head  Start 
Program.  So  these  are  the  things  you 
have  to  consider. 

I  go  in  to  page  2,  just  looking  at 
some  of  it  here.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  payments  under  the  act  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  and  fairly  evaluated, 
including  plant,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ices. 

Well,  what  does  that  include?  Does 
that  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  buy  all  the  typewriters  and 
pay  the  administrative  costs  and  so 
forth,  and  the  local  agencies  do  not 
have  to  do  that  much?  Does  it  mean 
seminars,  trips  they  might  take,  lodg- 
ing? These  things  have  lo  be  laid  out 
very  carefully  before  you  come  for- 
ward with  a  new  bureaucracy  that  you 
are  talking  about. 

I  proposed  several  years  ago  in  the 
child  care  bill  that  we  mandate  .some 
things  that  would  have  to  be  done  at 
the  local  level.  I  could  tell  you  first- 
hand how  my  colleagues  reacted  to 
that.  They  did  not  like  the  idea  that 
we  would  be  sitting  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  mandating  what  local  depart- 
ments and  agencies  would  have  to  do: 
that  we  could  set  up  goals,  if  you  will, 
or  models  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  or 
we  hope  would  be  adopted  at  the  local 
level,  but  to  sit  there  and  absolutely 
mandate  what  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
local  level  received  a  very  strong  nega- 
tive reaction  from  our  colleagues. 

Certainly,  when  I  read  paragraph 
(c),  under  the  heading  "Council  "  on 
page  2  of  this  amendment,  if  I  read  it 
correctly,  it  says,  "Each  local  educa- 
tion agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
sub,section  (a)  shall,  in  conjunction 
with  other  local  social  service  and  law 
enforcement  providers,  establish  a 
local  service  delivery  coordination 
council  "—it  mandates  the  establish- 
ment of  that  council  in  every  county 
in  America,  and  second,  which  con- 
sists—that is  a  verb,  consist— "which 
consists  of  not  more  than  20  members, 
including— "not  only  does  it  tell  you 
you  have  to  establish  the  council,  but 
then  it  goes  on  to  list  the  20  people 
you  ought  to  have. 

So  this  is  not  decided  at  the  local 
level,  or  whether  or  not  in  fact  the 
board  of  education  locally  can  do  the 
job  this  council  sets  up.  Maybe  they 
have  a  good  system:  maybe  they  do 
not.  But  here  we  lay  out  20  people,  in- 
cluding the  superintendent  of  schools, 
principal,  teachers,  parents,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  students,  child  protec 
tion  welfare  agencies,  a  representative 
of  the  public  health  agency,  a  child 
psychiatrist,  a  child  development  spe- 
cialist, a  drug  treatment  specialist,  a 
mental  health  specialist,  a  representa 
five  of  public  safety,  a  district  attor- 
ney, a  representative  of  community- 
based  organizations,  a  public  housing 


official  a  representative  of  the  local 
school  board,  a  representative  of  the 
private  sector.  My  God.  we  just  go  on. 
We  are  setting  down  every  single  indi- 
vidual that  should  be  a  part  of  this. 

Again.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
notion  it  would  help  to  do  these 
things,  but.  quite  frankly,  when  you 
sit  here  and  decide  you  are  going  to  es- 
tablish the  institution  and  then  man- 
date who  sits  on  it.  I  think  in  the  past 
we  have  rejected  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach at  this  level. 

Third,  is  the  issue  of  who  can  receive 
funds.  A  local  educational  agency '—I 
am  going  up  to  part  (b).  Require- 
ment," on  page  2.  A  local  education 
agency  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  <a)  unless  such  local 
educational  agency  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965." 

That  raises  again  the  church-state 
Lssue.  There  is  a  serious  question  here 
about  whether  or  not  a  church-based 
program  could  qualify.  I  have  gone 
through  those  debates  on  other  mat- 
ters, and  people  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  whether  or  not  they  ought 
to  be  included. 

That  issue  ought  to  be  examined, 
and  it  is  hard  to  examine  it  in  a  1-hour 
or  2-hour  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Yet  I  am  confident  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  church-state  debate 
would  like  to  have  that  .sorted  out  ef- 
fectively so  that  they  know  the  answer 
to  the  question  before  they  vote  on  es- 
tablishing this  healthy  start  program. 

On  the  makeup  of  this  council  that 
has  been  described.  I  mentioned  earli- 
er that  a  representative  of  the  public 
health  agency  would  be  included. 
What  about  abortion  coun.seling  or 
pregnancy  counseling'' 

Again,  we  have  Members  with  very 
strong  views  on  that  subject  matter  in 
this  body  and  some  are  going  to  want 
to  prohibit  this  council  from  even  con- 
sidering pregnancy  counseling.  I  am 
not  sure  they  ought  to  prohibit  it.  In 
fact.  I  would  disagree  with  that,  quite 
frankly,  and  1  presume  in  the  absence 
of  any  language  in  this  amendment, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  do  .so. 
Frankly.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  .so.  But  I  know  in  past 
years  a  number  of  our  colleagues  have 
raised  very  strong  reservations  about 
that.  And  yet  this  amendment,  if 
adopted  as  is.  would  obviously  leave 
that  question  open,  at  the  very  least. 
-\gain.  I  presume  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  on  which  you  would  want  to  con- 
duct hearings,  debate  it.  sort  out  those 
problems,  and  craft  language  that 
v^ould  make  it  po.ssible  for  this  council 
to  move  forward  in  that  area. 

The  council  itself,  v^hat  it  does,  is  de- 
scribed on  page  3  of  the  amendment. 
It  says  it  shall  develop  a  coordinated 
service   delivery   plan   which   includes 
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I  Ik-  t'slablishment   of— and   it   got-.s  on 

lo  paKO  3  and  lists  three  job:^  that  it 
would  do,  I  Kuess    how  it  would  devel 

"■o  a  coordinated  service  delivery  plan 
Formal  rhanneis  of  communiration 
would  be  established:  cooperative  serv- 
ice delivery  agreements  would  be 
reached.  I  gather,  procedurfs  lo  better 
coordinate,  and  then  file  reports. 

I  .see  nowhere  here  where  you  uould 
actually  deliver  the  .services.  So  here  is 
$80  million  each  year  for  .3  years  that 
coordinates,  cooperates,  and  reports, 
and  frankly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
with  .scarce  dollars,  you  are  trying  to 
deliver  .services.  This  does  nothing 
more,  it  .seems,  than  to  require  there 
be  meetings  between  people  on  these 
councils  to  discu.ss  these  questions. 

Again.  I  do  not  fault  the  idea  of 
trying  to  coordinate  the.se  efforts  but. 
frankly,  I  am  not  sure  we  are  achiev- 
mg  it  IS  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  with  this  amendment.  De- 
spite the  good  intentions  behind  it,  de- 
spite the  laudatory  goals  behind  it. 
there  are  serious  questions  raised  in  a 
5-page  amendment  that  would  set  up  a 
new  bureaucracy  at  the  State  level. 

And  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
This  mandates  the  establishment  of 
local  councils  in  every  county,  as  I 
read  it,  in  this  country  and  tells  you 
who  should  sit  on  it.  I  must  .say  there 
has  been  some  discussion  here  about 
various  groups,  reports,  and  .so  forth. 
We  have  tried  to  check  around.  I  can 
find  no  group  that  supports  this  spe- 
cific proposal.  If  there  are  some 
groups  that  have  come  on  board  and 
support  this  unequivocally,  then  we 
ought  to  know  about  them. 

Normally,  you  get  groups  when  you 
get  a  proposal,  submit  this,  take  it  to 
the  committee,  have  hearings,  and  you 
invite  people  to  come  in  who  know- 
something  about  it.  And  they  com- 
ment, and  tell  you  how  it  could  work 
better.  Again,  we  have  had  nothing  of 
•he  kind  here  in  the  proposal  no  ca.se 
of  how  it  works. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia—and I  mean  this.  Normally  we 
say  these  things,  and  there  is  usually 
sort  of  a  hidden  secondary  meaning 
that.  I  support  the  concept.  I  support 
the  goals  and  ideals.  I  clearly  do.  I  do. 
I  chair  the  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Families,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism. 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  should 
probably  look  at.  And  it  would  be  well 
to  look  at  it  at  the  subcommittee  level, 
conduct  .some  hearings,  see  how  it 
works,  how  it  can  be  improved,  and 
how  you  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
would  want  to  rai.se  this  debate  before 
they  vote  to  establish  a  $240  million 
program  over  the  next  3  years.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  we  will  be  voting  on 
shortly  here  on  a  program  that  we 
have  had  a  2-hour  debate  on.  no  hear 
ings,  no  discussion,  and  no  examina- 


tion of  how  these  questions  work.  We 
cannot  function  thai  way  around  here. 
You  just  cannot.  You  would  never 
have  any  really  intelligent  proL-ram  if 
you  went  th:ii  w.iy  or  you  might  as 
well  abandon  ihr  commiUee  process 
entirely 

So  I  hope  when  this  issue  comes  for 
a  vote  in  ihe  next  few  moments  that 
my  colleagues,  no  malltr  how  strongly 
we  may  applaud  the  goals  laid  out  in 
this  amendment,  thai  they  would 
reject  this  amendment  as  of  now,  have 
it  go  to  the  committee  process,  then 
come  back  to  the  floor  after  we  have 
had  that  kind  of  consideration,  and 
then  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  commit  them.selves  to  a  $240  million 
program  over  the  next  3  years  that 
rai.ses  the  kinds  of  questions  that  are 
raised  in  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment as  crafted.  8o  for  those  reasons, 
Mr.  President.  I  will  reluctantly 
oppo.se  this  amendment,  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  offer  a  tabling  motion. 
At  this  point  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  m.v  time. 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.saddened,  frankly,  by  the  response  of 
my  friend.  He  has  raised  no  serious 
questions,  at  least  none  that  are  raised 
by  the  legislation.  This  simply  author- 
izes $10  million,  not  $80  million,  for  a 
grant  program. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct  about  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  know  I  am  correct.  I 
will  be  correct  in  the  other  assertions 
that  I  make  as  well.  To  suggest  that 
this  imperils  Head  Start  is  the  most 
blatant  nonsen.se  I  think  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  think  we  are  all  very  happy 
that  President  Bush  has  sought  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  Head  Start  by 
36-plus  percent.  It  does  not  imperil 
Head  Start.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  committees, 
and  they  are  important.  But  this  is  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  it  is  an  organization 
that  has  rather  loo.se  rules.  If  we 
waited  for  a  committee  hearing  on 
every  amendment  that  we  act  upon, 
then  we  would  diminish  our  workload 
about  90  percent.  Perhaps  that  might 
be  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  the  way 
this  body  operates.  I  have  seen  all  but 
the  Manhattan  phone  book  brought 
up  here  without  committee  hearing 
and  pass  easily. 

Let  me  just  suggest  that  we  have 
done  some  things  on  the  floor  without 
committee  hearing  that  evidently  have 
not  caused  deep  heartburn,  either  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or 
anyone  else.  We  passed  S.  1711,  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  President's  drug 
control  strategy.  We  passed  the  Cran- 
ston amendment  to  that  legislation  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  assist  communities  in  developing 
coalitions     to     implement     substance 


abuse  prevention  and  intervention  pro- 
grams. We  passed  with  no  hearing 
whatever  the  Kennedy-Hatch  drug 
treatment  amendments  to  S.  1711.  All 
of  those  were  very  comprehensive 
pieces  of  legislation.  None  of  them  had 
any  hearings— none,  not  one  moment. 

The  Moynihan  amendment  to  H.R. 
2990.  the  Labor-HHS  appropriations 
measure,  which  established  a  Presi- 
dent s  award  for  addiction  research 
had  no  hearing.  The  Chiles  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4783.  the  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriation, to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment program  and  to  develop  interac- 
ticc  laser  video  disk  technology  course 
materials  for  upgrading  workplace  lit- 
eracy had  no  hearings. 

The  list  could  go  on  for  days,  but, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  that  makes  the 
point  sufficiently.  To  argue  that  a 
simple  grant  should  be  denied  passage 
when,  in  fact,  all  of  its  goals  are  not 
just  embraced  but  lauded  does  not 
make  any  sense  because  we  are  not 
talking  about  anything  complex. 
Indeed,  what  would  be  required  of 
grant  applicants,  and  I  believe  we  have 
all  heard  of  grant  applicants  before,  is 
that  they  meet  some  simple  criteria, 
the  criteria  being  relevant  to  the  goals 
for  which  the  legislation  is  proposed. 
This  legislation  is  proposed  to  bring 
about  the  integration  of  child  and 
social  services  with  schools.  It  is  not  a 
mandate.  It  is  a  grant  program.  There 
is  not  anybody  in  the  country  that  has 
to  apply  for  the  grant.  So  what  is  this 
nonsense  about  a  mandate? 

And  $10  million,  a  mandate  to  every 
county  in  the  Nation— well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  only  wish  that  every  county  in 
the  Nation  would  undertake  the  kind 
of  effort  that  is  required  to  bring 
about  the  integration  of  child  and 
social  service  delivery,  preventive  de- 
livery, and  that  is  my  goal.  But  this 
does  not  mandate  it.  And  $10  million  I 
will  assure  you  is  going  to  be  enough 
for  a  very  few  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  us  the  basis 
and  experience  of  those  different  pro- 
grams to  determine  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  optimum,  the  optimum  work- 
able way  to  bring  about  this  coordina- 
tion, this  integration  instead  of  the 
fragmentation  that  has  meant  that  all 
of  this  tax  money  is  spent  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

I  must  tell  you  I  resent  an  argument 
that  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  a  good  idea  because  it  did  not 
come  from  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  fact  that  this  has  had  no 
hearing  means  relatively  little.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  either  the 
basic  proposition  or  the  simple  me- 
chanics of  this  grant.  If  you  are  a 
school  district,  eligible  under  existing 
law  to  make  application  for  other 
grants,  then  you  are  the  kind  of  school 
district  that  can  apply  for  this. 
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What  are  you  required  to  do?  What 
is  the  mandate?  The  mandate  is  to 
come  together  with  those  social  serv- 
iee  and  child  development  agencies  in 
your  region  and  establish  formal  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  your- 
selves and  them,  between  public  agen- 
cies and  organization.s  responsible  for 
service  delivery  to  children,  and  youth, 
and  schools— so  that  cla.ssroom  teach- 
er has  a  protocol  for  communicating 
to  the  mental  health  specialist  about 
the  little  girl  who  seems  strangely  de- 
pressed, so  that  she  can  deal  with 
child  protective  services,  about  the 
little  boy  who  though  he  does  not 
have  a  mark  on  him  seems  to  have 
been  so  traumatized  by  mental  child 
abuse  that  he  is  incapable  of  even  un- 
dertaking any  concentration  or  learn- 
ing. 

The  next  thing  that  this  mandate 
imposes— and  I  am  being  sarcastic  if 
anyone  is  in  doubt— is  that  there  be  a 
simple  agreement  for  a  cooperative 
service  delivery  between  public  agen- 
cies and  organizations  responsible  for 
children,  youth  services,  and  the 
schools. 

Finally,  it  requires  that  this  be  de- 
vised as  a  part  of  this  getting  together, 
procedures  to  better  coordinate  inter- 
agency budgeting  and  planning  for 
children  and  youth  services.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  very  hard  to  under- 
stand. It  is  real  simple.  It  is  real  neces- 
sary. It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  come  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  to 
the  Carnegie  Endowment,  an  idea  em- 
braced by  the  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  an  idea  very 
clearly  advocated  by  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  an  idea 
that  makes  simple,  good  sense.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  spending  much  money. 
We  are  not  mandating  anything.  We 
are  saying  to  people  who  wish  to  apply 
for  a  grant  that  if  they  want  80  per- 
cent and  are  willing  to  put  up  20  per- 
cent and  their  20  percent  can  be  in 
kind,  that  is  through  services,  then 
they  will  be  designated  as  one  of  the 
grant  recipients.  And  after  3  years 
time  we  will  look  to  see  whether  or  not 
in  their  county  and  in  their  school 
system  they  have  been  able,  not  lust 
to  integrate  services,  but  as  a  result,  to 
claim  some  victories  for  children.  That 
is  what  this  is  about.  To  talk  about  in- 
juring Head  Start  and  mandating  that 
every  county  will  have  this  program  is 
sheer  and  unadulterated  non.sense. 

I  do  wish  to  give  offense  to  a  col- 
league, but,  frankly,  these  arguments 
are  pure  straw.  That  is  being  kind. 
This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
It  is  an  idea  that  is  really  late.  It  is 
simple,  common  sense.  Instead  of 
funding  organizations  that  do  not  talk 
to  each  other  and  do  not  talk  to  the 
schools.  where  our  children— I 
repeat— spend  50  percent  of  their 
waking  hours,  is  to  be  blind  to  an  obvi- 
Dus  requirement. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  what  is  at 
work  here  is  a  little  turf  jealousy.  Or- 
dinarily. I  would  not  care  very  much 
about  that,  but  I  have  seen  a  little  loo 
much  recently  in  the  way  of  what  hap- 
pens because  of  the  failure  to  provide 
the  kind  of  services  that  are  necessary 
to  prevent  some  real  tragedies.  That 
15-year-old  Vietnamese  honor  student 
who  became  pregnant  is  no  isolated 
case.  She  is  only  one  of  many  teenage 
mothers,  or  in  her  case,  a  teenage 
pregnancy  which  came  to  tragic  end. 

If  we  are  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing about  being  able  to  deal  with 
learning  problems,  if  we  are  serious 
about  teenage  pregnancy,  if  we  are  se- 
rious about  drug  gangs  and  drug  use.  if 
we  are  serious  about  the  kind  of  drop- 
out rate  that  is  robbing  America  of  the 
work  force  that  it  will  need  and  rob- 
bing each  of  those  dropouts  of  hope 
for  simple  dignity  and  earning  power, 
then,  by  God.  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  about  it— not  to  say.  well, 
this  is  complex  stuff;  we  had  better 
have  some  hearings. 

There  have  been  so  many  hearings 
on  the  different  facets  of  all  of  what 
we  are  talking  about,  that  it  would 
fill— and  it  has— volumes  of  committee 
records.  Has  this  proposal  today  had  a 
hearing?  No.  Does  it  need  one?  No. 
What  we  need  is  response,  respon.se 
from  those  agencies  that  are  involved 
in  teaching,  and  those  that  are  in- 
volved in  providing  service  delivery,  in 
order  to  bring  the  .services  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  intended.  It  is 
not  happening.  I  am  angry  about  it. 
because  it  is  time  it  happened.  I  will 
just  tell  you  that  what  we  are  talking 
about,  simply  stated,  is  prevention, 
rather  than  remedial  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  put  it  to  you 
verv  simply.  We  will  start  with  crime.  I 
am.  some  would  say.  a  hardliner  on 
crime.  I  believe  the  President  is,  too.  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  are  a  conserv- 
ative who  believes  in  the  death  penal 
ty  and  in  stiff  sentences,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  do.  or  whether  you  are  a 
liberal  who  does  not.  In  either  ca.se. 
how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent  crime 
than  to  punish  it.  How  much  better  to 
keep  kids  in  school  than  to  see  them  in 
reform  school.  How  much  better  it  is 
to  prevent  drug  use  than  to  go  the  ex- 
pensive and  uncertain  route  of  reha- 
bilitation. 

I  want  to  put  those  dedicated  people 
to  whom  I  am  so  grateful,  those  who 
are  specialists  in  compensatory  educa- 
tion, into  the  category  of  being  a  di- 
minishing, rather  than  a  growth  in 
dustry.  by  preventing  the  need  for 
their  attention. 

How  much  better  to  prevent  learn- 
ing disorders  than  to  suffer  then,  and 
to  have  lo  go  through  the  tremendous 
exertions,  and  all  of  the  expense  that 
is  involved  in  special  compensatory 
education.  How  much  better.  Mr. 
President,  to  engage  in  prevention 
than  in  the  far  le.ss  humane— because 


It  is  far  less  effective  and  far  le.ss  cost 
effective— course  of  remedial  action 
that  is  likely  not  to  succeed,  even  as  it 
spends  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  this.  I 
think,  is  compelling.  There  is  no  need 
for  committee  hearings;  there  is  need 
for  action.  It  does  not  require  great 
courage  to  take  this  action  to  author- 
ize $10  million  to  allow  those  agencies 
who  wish  lo.  to  apply  for  a  grant  that 
will  assist  them  in  better  integrating 
the  delivery  of  preventive  health  and 
social  and  child  development  services 
to  school  children.  That  is  what  this  is 
about.  We.  by  God.  should  get  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Shelby).  Who  yields  time'' 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  and  urge  my 
colleagues  lo  do  the  same.  The  amend- 
ment submitted  by  him  charts  new- 
ground,  maybe  good  ground,  but  new- 
ground,  and  I  believe,  really,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  that  .should  first  be 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  our 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  not  available 
until.  I  believe,  this  morning.  That  has 
made  any  detailed  examination  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  my  friend  yield 
the  floor?  The  text  was  provided  to 
the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  .vou  will  find 
there  is  a  dispute  on  this.  My  staff 
said  they  did  not  receive  it. 

Mr.  WILSON  A  summary  was  pro- 
vided, and  I  assume  that,  frankly,  the 
staff  was  able  to  read  it  and  under- 
stand it.  1  have  high  confidence  in  the 
staff. 

Mr.  PELL.  At  any  rale,  my  under- 
standing IS  that  it  was  a  summary  that 
was  provided,  but  no  text. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  too.  on 
his  project  D.A.R.E.  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  earlier  and  which 
provides  for  police  officers  to  be 
trained  to  go  into  the  classrooms  of 
our  elementary  .school  children,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  good  and  positive  step 
m  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

But  in  this  case.  I  think  that  we 
should  examine  very  carefully  this 
propo.sal  and  how  it  affects  other  suc- 
cessful proposals  I  must,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, vole  against  it.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  move  lo  table,  if  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 
Mr.  WILSON  addre.s.sed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  California. 
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Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first  as     know  that   I   intend  to  seek  a  rollcall 
a   courtesy   to   rn\    Iriend.    I    ask    him     vote  because  I  cannot  imagine  an.vone 
' '      '  '  who  would  not   be  ashamed  really  to 


what  questions  he  has,  what  questions 
does  the  staff  have? 

Mr.  PELL.  Basically,  .speaking  as  a 
member  of  our  committee.  I  think  it 
should  KO  through  our  committee. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  afraid  1  am  not 


vote  against  this. 

They  should  be  if  \.hv\  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
thai  authorizing  demonstration  grants 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  in 


being   clear.    What    specific   questions     coordinating  support  services  to  chil 
about   this  legislation  does  the  chair- 
man or  the  staff  have?  I  mean,  it  is  so 


patently  obvious.  1  want  to  know  what 
question  they  have,  what  it  is  they  fail 
to  understand? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ihink  that  the  specifics 
were  well  articulated  by  my  colleague 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, earlier.  Bui  my  main  objec- 
tion is  that  It  should  first  go  through 
the  committee.  We  would  like  to  work 
with  him  on  the  committee,  but  unfor 
tunately  no  effort  was  made  to  go 
through  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
effort  was  made  to  go  through  the 
committee,  because  there  should  be  no 
effort  required. 

This  is  .so  patently  obvious.  The  ne- 
cessity for  it  is  so  clear  that  it  has 
been  documented  by  one  organization 
after  another  Only  the  Labor  and 
HHS  committee  seems  not  yet  ap- 
prised of  the  need  to  do  this. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  bold  new 
course  being  turned.  I  wish  I  could 
claim  the  credit  that  my  friend  is  .seek- 
ing to  give.  I  will  just  tell  him  that  the 
time  for  action  on  a  simple  proposi- 
tion, a  $10  million  grant  application,  is 
now.  We  do  not  need  to  go  through 
the  process  of  such  a  hearing. 

We  did  not  give  a  hearing  to  the 
Chiles  amendment,  to  the  Moynihan 
amendment,  to  the  Kennedy-Hatch 
drug  treatment  amendment  to  S.  111. 
to  the  Cranston  amendment  to  S.  HI. 
These  were  far.  far  more  complicaled 
and  more  extensive. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  simply 
giving  those  very  few  local  districts 
that  could  apply  under  the  modest 
amount  of  money  provided  in  this 
grant  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  so  that 
we  will  have  some  basis  in  experience. 
Then  we  might  have  a  hearing  that 
would  be  useful  where  we  examine  the 
experience  of  these  .school  districts 
that  have  actually  put  to  work  an 
agreement    that    requires    only    three 


dren  and  youth  is  a  worthy  goal.  Un- 
fortunately, this  amendment  would 
impose  inflexible  requirements  on 
local  education  agencies  which  seek  to 
apply  for  the.se  demonstration  grants. 
For  example,  this  amendment  would 
mandate  that  local  educational  coun- 
cils which  apply  for  a  demonstration 
grant  include  a  range  of  public  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  with  a  variety 
of  specialties.  However,  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  if  a  local 
educational  council  has  people  to  fill 
19  of  the  specified  slots,  but  does  not 
have  a  person  for  the  20  slot,  then 
that  agency— regardless  of  how  suited 
it  might  otherwi.se  be  for  the  project 
and  regardless  of  how  great  might  oth- 
erwi.se  be  the  need— would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  the  grant. 

This  amendment  would  be  useful  if 
it  were  less  rigid.  For  that  reason.  I 
will  vote  against  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  now 
and  am  glad  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator  can  yield 
his  time.  Whatever  the  distinguished 
chairman  wishes,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  Sure.  So  does  the  Senator 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .411 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table. 

Mr.  WII.SON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 


thmgs:     Communication,     cooperative     '^V  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
.service  delivery  agreements,  and  pro-     Senator  from  California. 
cedures  to  better  coordinate  the  budg- 
eting and  planning  for  the  delivery  of 
child  and  youth  services. 

I  frankly  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  have  a  question,  and  I  have  not 
heard  any  question.  Therefore.  I  have 
to  conclude  that  there  are  strange 
forces  at  work  that  make  it  impossible 
for  those  who  should  understand  to  do 
so.  which  is  certainly  strange  because 
they  are  bright  intelligent  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  when  my 
friend  moves  to  table  I  want   him  to 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 

YEAS-51 


11.1  rkin 

tj'ili) 

i'.i  kl 

HulllllK.s 

Licbcrman 

Richie 

Hurnplirry 

Malsiinatia 

Robb 

IiioilM 

Mflzi'nbaiim 

Rocki'fcUei 

Jolin.slon 

MikiJl.skj 

Rudman 

Kiimcdy 

Mllrh.-|[ 

Sanford 

Krrrf\ 

Miivnihaii 

Sarbancs 

Krrry 

Nunn 

Sa.s.scr 

Kohl 

Pell 

Simon 

l,iah.\ 

Pr\or 

NAYS-49 

Wirih 

Arm.stniriM 

CJorlon 

McConncIl 

Bclll.SI'M 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

HiMKaman 

Gra.s,sli'.v 

Nicklcs 

liOllfl 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Ho.silittitz 

Hatlirld 

Prf.s.slrr 

Hradi.-N 

Hiflin 

Roth 

Hn  aiix 

Htm/. 

Shdb.v 

Biirn.s 

Hclm.s 

Simp.son 

C-Iial.<- 

Jefford.s 

Specter 

Corhraii 

Ka-sscbaiim 

Stfvcn.s 

Cohi'ii 

Ka.stin 

Symm.s 

UArnaio 

Lautenbori; 

Thurmond 

Danforl  ti 

Loll 

Wallop 

Dolf 

LiiKar 

Warner 

Domt-nici 

Mack 

Wilson 

DurinbiTKiT 

McCain 

(Jnrn 

MrCliiP' 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wil 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2088 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
•Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


.Adam.'i 

Byrd 

Dodd 

Baiiciis 

Coat.s 

E.son 

Bidi-n 

Conrad 

Ford 

Borcn 

Cranston 

Poviler 

Bryan 

Da-schle 

Glenn 

Bumpers 

DeConcini 

Gore 

BurdiPk 

Dixon 

Graham 

PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  256.  the 
adjournment  resolution,  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
256)  providing  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur 
rent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  256)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  n^consider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pi^nding  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  amended.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDIVIKNT  NO.    124b 

'Purpose-:  To  amend  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standard.si 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chairm.  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr.  President.  I  .send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Thi'  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
Hki.ms.]  proposes  ;m  ,imt  ndmeni  numbered 
1246. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pat4(    118.  line  5.  insert     public"  after 
the-. 

On  pauc  118.  Ime  5.  insert  piibiic  school' 
after    all. 

On  pace  119.  lint'  3.  insert  for  compelen- 
ry  in  a  discipline"  after    standards '. 

On  page  1!9.  line  4.  in.s(-rt  public  schools  ' 
after  ■the  '. 

On  pane  119.  line  12.  beginning  with  'has" 
strike  all  through  line  14  and  insert  •'means 
a  public  school  which  provides  elementary 
education.  a.s  determined  under  State  law.   . 

On  page  119.  line  15.  beginning  with  '  has  " 
strike  all  through  line  17.  and  insert  means 
a  public  school  which  provides  .secondary 
I  duration,  as  detennmed  under  Stale  law. 
except  that  it  does  not  include  any  educa 
tion  proMded  beyond  grade  12.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
became  quite  apparent  last  night  that 
a  majority  in  this  body  is  content  with 
allowing  a  union-dominated  National 
Board  to  .set  standards  for  the  public 
teaching  professions. 

While  the  Board  has  .said  publicly 
that  the  standards  will  be  voluntary. 


and  that  word  voluntary  has  been  run 
through  this  Chamber  time  and  lime 
again  during  the  debate  on  this  piece 
of  legislation,  what  do  the  unions  say? 
They  are  unabashedly  .saying  that 
they  intend  to  have  the  States  adopt 
the  Boards  future  standards  as  de 
facto  State  licensing  standards. 
Tho.se  are  the  fads. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  Sena- 
tor. I  am  concerned  that  with  the 
overwhelming  union  influence  on  the 
National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  the  Board  will 
not  promulgate  truly  rigorous  and 
meaningful  standards  in  light  of  the 
teachers'  union's  ov(>rwhelming  oppo- 
sition to  the  many  attempts  by  the 
States  in  the  past  to  implement  writ- 
ten competency  tests. 

But  all  of  that  was  last  nights 
debate.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  into  it  again.  What  I  do  want  to 
discuss- and  I  think  that  I  am  obliged 
to  di.scu.ss— is  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  intends  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Board  to  u.se  Federal  funds  to 
develop  standards  for  private  school- 
teachers and  home-.schooling  parents. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment 
would  stipulate  that  the  National 
Board's  activities  will  be  confined  to 
developing  standards  for  the  public  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schoolteach- 
ers, and.  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  the  Board  will  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  using  Federal  funds  for  activities 
directly  related  to  developing  compe- 
tency assessments  or  certification  re- 
quirements for  private  schoolteachers 
or  parents  who  teach  their  children  at 
home. 

I  think  we  ought  to  write  it  in  indeli- 
bly, unmistakably,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

The  point  is  this.  Mr.  President.  Par- 
ents who  have  been  their  children  out 
of  the  public  school  sy.stem  essentially 
pay  twice  to  educate  their  children 
since,  in  addition  to  paying  the  cost  of 
their  children's  private  education, 
they  must  al.so  pay  taxes  to  support 
the  public  school  system.  Most  of  the 
parents  who  make  such  sacrifices  do 
so  for  religious  or  academic  reasons, 
and  those  who  teach  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home  or  put  them  in  religious 
private  schools  for  religious  reasons 
disagree  with  erroneous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  prohibiting  even  vol- 
untary religious  activities  in  the  public 
.schools.  They  do  not  want  their  chil- 
dren educated  in  an  environment 
devoid  of  religious  content  or  in  an  en- 
vironment that  is  implicitly— and  in 
many  instances  virulently— prejudiced 
against  religious  beliefs. 

Many  parents,  religious  and  nonreli- 
gious.  also  prefer  to  take  their  chil- 
dren out  of  the  public  schools  because 
they  disagree  with  the  educational 
theories  and  philosophies  prevailing 
these  days  in  the  public  schools. 

Such  parents  will  hardly  be  interest- 
ed in  applying  to  the  National  Board 


for  certification  when  the  Board's 
bylaws  ensure  that  a  majority  of  its 
composition  at  all  times  will  be  public 
schoolteachers.  You  may  not  agree 
with  these  parents,  but  that  is  the  way 
they  feel,  and  their  feelings  ought  to 
be  respected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  en- 
lightening that  even  though  private 
.school  and  home-schooled  children 
currently  constitute  between  15  and  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  student 
population,  only  one— only  one— of  the 
National  Board's  60-odd  members 
comes  from  the  private  school  sector, 
and  e\(n  then  that  member  does  not 
speak  for  the  concerns  of  religious 
schools  or  home-.schooling  parents. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  assume  that 
most  of  us  agree  that  parents  who  are 
willing  to  endure  great  additional  per- 
sonal expense  and  sacrifice  in  order  to 
seek  out  an  alternative  to  public  edu- 
cation shovild  be  permitted  to  do  so  if 
they  wish.  After  all.  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  free  country.  And  once  these  par- 
ents find  and  pay  for  alternative  ways 
of  teaching  their  children,  they  should 
not  be  required  to  turn  their  private 
schools  and  homes  into  clones  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  they  are 
trying  to  get  away  from.  Agree  with 
them  or  not.  they  have  that  right  as 
Americans.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
the  public  school  professionals  are 
trying  to  force  upon  them,  forcing 
them  to  knuckle  under  to  what  some- 
body else  thinks  is  best  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

For  example,  the  National  Board 
itself  has  declared  that  one  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  dispel  the  myth  that  any 
modestly  educated  person  with  some 
instinct  for  nurturing  has  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  leach.  ' 

The  Lord  knows  what  all  that 
means,  but  I  think  I  know  what  it 
means.  It  means,  as  I  said  over  and 
over  again  yesterday  and  last  evening 
on  this  floor,  that  what  this  crowd  is 
after  is  monopoly  power  and  control 
financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  Ihe 
United  States  of  America. 

By  definition,  most  home-schooling 
parents  are.  I  suppose,  modestly  edu- 
cated people  who  have  an  instinct  and 
desire  to  nurture  their  children.  So.  if 
I  were  them,  I  would  be  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  Board's  statement  as 
to  its  purpo,se  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  be  more 
disturbing  to  this  Senator  would  be 
the  boldness  with  which  the  rest  of 
the  public  school  teaching  profession 
declares  their  hostility  to  the  exist- 
ence of  private  schools  and  home- 
schools  outside  their  control. 

The  NEA  as  recently  as  1984  .said 
that  Nonpublic  school  instructional 
personnel  must  be  credentialed"— and 
between  the  lines  that  means  by 
them— 'according  to  minimum  stand- 
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ards"— again  decided  by  them—  com 
parable  to  and  comparable  with  those 
applied  in  certifying  public  educators 

The  National  Education  Association 
also  believes  that  private  K   12  educa 
tional  institutions  must  employ  teach 
ers  who  hold  public  educator  certifica 
tion. 

Do  you  see  where  that  leads  us.  Mr 
President?  Taking  everything  away 
from  these  people  who  are  paying 
double  to  educate  their  children, 
taking  away  all  of  their  rights.  The 
NEA  is  saying.  We  will  decide  who  is 
or  is  not  competent  to  teach  your  chil 
dren.  not  you." 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  problem  here 
for  private  .schools,  particularly  reli- 
gious schools,  is  that  a  public  teaching 
certificate  is  usually  contingent  upon 
an  individual's  having  graduated  from 
an  accredited  teachers  college.  Of 
course,  the  NEA  does  not  want  any 
teachers  college  to  be  accredited 
unless  that  collevie  teaches  pedagogi- 
cal" theories  and  other  matters  which 
border  on  nonsense. 

The  NEA  also  does  not  want  teach- 
ers colleges  to  be  accredited  if  they  are 
overly  invohed  in  teaching  religion.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  thinks 
that  the  Supreme  Court  stood  itself  on 
its  ear  when  it  yielded  to  Madalyn 
Murray  O'Hair  and  took  school  prayer 
out  of  the  public  .schools  of  America. 
In  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
schools,  the  respect  for  the  schools. 
the  participation  by  parents,  and  the 
deterioration  of  schools.  I  think  they 
all  could  be  charted  on  a  graph  down- 
ward after  that  decision.  When  we 
took  every  element  of  religion  out  of 
our  schools,  we  set  them  on  a  slippery 
slope,  as  evidenced  by  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  the 
many  teachers  colleges  in  this  country 
were  established  precisely  because 
their  founders  did  not  believe  in  such 
•educational  theories."  So  in  many  in- 
stances they  felt— just  as  many  reli- 
gious school  and  home-.schooling  par- 
ents do— that  such  theories  are  anti 
thetical  to  their  religious  beliefs.  But 
here  we  have  the  specter  of  the  NEA. 
advocating  that  graduates  from  reli 
gious  teachers  colleges  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  anywhere,  even 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  be- 
longing to  the  teachers  colleges  .same 
denomination. 

Mr.   President,   the   NEA   is  equally 
unequivocal  in  its  opposition  to  home 
schooling  parents.  The  NEA  at  its  con 
vention  in  New  Orleans  in  1988  adopt 
ed  a  resolution  stating  that  the  NEA 
believed    that    home-schooling    pro 
grams  cannot  provide  the  child  with  a 
comprehensive  education  experience." 

I  am  sure  that  comes  as  news  to  the 
many  parents  who  have  observed  over 
the  years  that  the  vast  majority  of 
public  schoolteachers  spend  more  time 
trying  to  keep  order  in  the  classroom 
than  in  instructing  the  students. 


Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  yester- 
day that  Mrs.  Helms  and  I  have  an 
older  daughter  who  is  a  school  princi- 
pal. Later  on  this  year  she  will  be  prin- 
cipal of  two  schools  simultaneously,  an 
elementary  school,  and  a  middle 
school,  as  It  is  called.  Yes,  their  school 
is  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  My  daughter  began  as  a 
public  schoolteacher,  but  she  realized 
that  she  was  doing  nothing  for  the 
students  because  the  problem  was 
keeping  order,  and  most  of  her  time 
was  consumed  with  keeping  order,  fill- 
ing out  forms,  and  doing  things  that 
schoolteachers  in  years  past  never  had 
to  bother  with.  Back  then  teachers 
could  teach.  But  the  problem  with 
public  education  as  we  have  allowed  it 
to  develop  in  this  country  is  that  the 
.schools  are  not  teaching. 

You  see  all  sorts  of  comparisons  be- 
tween America's  young  people,  and 
those  of  other  countries,  which  show- 
that  the  public  schools  are  not  teach- 
ing our  children  properly.  For  in- 
stance, compare  the  students  in  Japan 
in  terms  of  their  knowledge  of  tech- 
nology with  students  in  this  country 
and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  all  too  evi- 
dent that  our  students  do  not  measure 
up. 

Mr  President,  this  past  Friday.  I 
flew  to  Raleigh.  NC.  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  earnestly  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  educational  deficien- 
cies. We  stopped  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  which  is  a  great  uni- 
versity, and  specifically  we  visited  the 
part  of  the  university  that  emphasizes 
semiconductors.  When  we  walked  in,  I 
was  surprised  to  .see  that  most  of  the 
people,  I  gathered,  were  not  even  U.S. 
students.  I  remember  one  very  bright 
and  personable  young  man  who  knew 
all  about  the  semiconductors.  And  he 
was  the  one  chosen  to  explain  the 
semiconductors  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  young  man  had  on 
a  white  jacket,  and  he  spoke  meticu- 
lously. He  is  from  Taiwan. 

Do  not  let  anybody  try  to  tell  this 
Senator  that  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  educa- 
tional processes  of  this  country  has 
not  done  decided  damage.  That  is  the 
reason  you  have  home-schooling.  That 
is  the  reason  you  have  .so  many  par- 
ents paying  twice  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  little  more  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  why  you  have  .so  many 
protests  about  title  X  that  this  Senate 
insisted  time  and  time  again  yesterday 
must  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  .said  at  the  out.set  of 
my  remarks  yesterday  that  if  we 
wanted  to  go  to  final  passage  on  this 
bill  all  we  had  to  do  was  take  title  X 
out  and  thereby  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  bill  he  originally 
sent  to  Congress.  But  by  repeated 
votes,  rollcall  votes,  the  teachers 
unions  prevailed. 


I  expect  that  Senators  are  going  to 
hear  quite  a  bit  from  people  all  over 
America  once  word  finally  gets  out 
about  what  has  been  done  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  last  24  hours. 

The  point  is  Mr.  President,  that  the 
private  school  and  home-schooling 
parents  have  grounds  for  concern. 
Some  say,  as  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut said  or  at  least  implied  yesterday, 
title  X  does  not  apply  to  private 
.schools  or  home  schools.  But  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  is  wrong.  He 
may  be  sincere,  and  I  am  sure  he  is, 
but  he  is  sincerely  wrong. 

Senators  should  take  note  that  title 
X's  definition  of  "elementary  school" 
and  "secondary  school'"  tracks  exactly 
and  precisely  with  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  And 
that  act  states  that  "an  elementary 
school  means  a  day  of  residential 
school  which  provides  elementary  in- 
struction." The  word  "residential"  is 
of  particular  note  since  it  unequivocal- 
ly brings  home-schools  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  National  Board's  activities. 
And  the  definition  for  secondary 
schools  is  exactly  the  same  except  for 
the  word  "elementary." 

Mr.  President,  title  X  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  develop  '"teacher 
assessments  and  certification  proce- 
dures for  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers.'" 

Of  course,  according  to  the  acts 
definitions  which  I  just  read  that  in- 
cludes private  teachers  and  home- 
schooling  parents  who  are  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  school  in- 
struction. Those  who  disagree  with  me 
can  protest  all  they  wish,  but  we  will 
eventually  and  ultimately  see  who  is 
right. 

Other  Senators  may  say  that  title  X 
will  not  affect  private  schools  and 
home-schools  because  religious  school- 
teachers and  parents  would  have  to 
apply  for  Board  certification.  But  such 
teachers  and  parents  are  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  applying  for  such 
certification.  In  fact,  it  is  the  kind  of 
philosophy  driving  the  Board  which 
prompted  most  of  them  to  take  their 
children  out  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  first  place. 

I  want  Senator  Dodd  to  be  exactly 
right.  I  want  the  Senate  to  say  that 
Senator  Dodd  is  exactly  right  in  his 
contention  that,  as  the  act  is  written, 
that  the  National  Board's  activities 
will  be  confined  to  developing  teacher 
assessment  and  certification  require- 
ments for  public  school-teachers.  I 
want  it  to  be  clear  that  the  National 
Board  cannot  use  Federal  funds  to  de- 
velop certification  or  assessment 
standards  for  private  schools  or  home- 
schooling  parents. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the 
NEA  to  be  able  to  use  standards  ema- 
nating from  federally  funded  entity  as 


ammunition  in  its  efforts  to  force 
public  school  standards,  methods,  and 
philosophies  on  private  religious 
.chools  and  home-schooling  parents. 
The.se  are  citizens  who  have  desperate- 
ly tried  to  opt  out  of  the  public  school 
system  altogether.  If  left  alone,  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  be  judged  by 
the  educational  progre.ss  of  their  stu- 
dents. That  is  a  teacher  competence 
standard  that  I  am  sure  we  will  never 
see  the  National  Board  promulgate 
that  competency  standard  for  public 
.school-teachers  because  the  NEA 
would  never  accept  it.  Too  many  of  its 
members  would  flunk. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  go 
on  record  as  protecting  the  rights  of 
all  parents  to  seek  out  alternatives  to 
public  education  for  their  children,  if 
they  wish,  with  as  little  interference 
from  Government  as  possible.  That 
can  be  accomplished,  or  course,  by 
adopting  the  pending  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Is  it  not  true 
that  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  home- 
schools  or  private  schools  are  not 
under  any  Slate  requirement  requiring 
competency  or  testing? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
true.  I  state  this  respectfully  to  my 
friend.  The  States  regulate  home- 
schools  in  many  ways.  In  some  States, 
one  parent  must  have  a  college  degree. 
In  others,  the  children  are  required  to 
take  a  test  to  see  that  they  are  doing 
at  least  as  well  as  the  public  schools. 
In  every  instance  so  far.  by  the  way, 
the  home-schooled  children  do  much 
better  than  the  public  school  students. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Today,  as  it 
stands,  do  teachers  in  home  schools 
have  to  meet  any  standards  that  a 
State  may  have  regarding  teaching  re- 
quirements? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suppose  that  varies 
from  State  to  State. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Well,  the  re- 
quirements do.  I  am  asking,  because  I 
was  not  sure.  I  did  not  realize  that  pri- 
vate school-teachers  or  home  school- 
teachers had  to  meet  any  existing 
Slate  requirements. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  let  me  say  for  the 
Record  that  the  Slate  of  Michigan, 
for  example,  has  already  acquiesced  in 
the  NEA's  position  and  currently  re- 
quires parents  to  hold  a  public  school 
teacher's  license  before  they  can  teach 
their  own  children  at  home. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  am  here  to  talk 
about  something  else,  but  I  have  some 
experience  with  that  certification 
issue,  both  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  believe  a  half- 


dozen  States  require  — mine  being  one 
of  them,  and  I  tried  to  get  that  law" 
changed  unsuccessfully— advanced  cer- 
tification before  permission  can  be 
granted  to  leach  either  in  a  private  or 
home  school. 

Most  of  the  States— I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number— will  permit  testing 
of  the  students  them.selves  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  school  is  gel- 
ting  the  job  done.  There  are  still  a 
handful  of  States  that  require  certifi- 
cation prior  to  that  teacher  being 
given  permi-ssion  to  teach  in  school, 
whether  a  public,  home,  or  a  private 
.school. 

Mr.s.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  veas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 

there  a  sufficient  second? 

There    appears    to    be    a    sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  on  the  underlying  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
first  of  all.  in  support  of  S.  695.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  worthy  proposal  being  of- 
fered for  serious  Americans  problems 
in  our  schools.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  join  in  support  of  the  Chair's  legis- 
lation yesterday,  which  addresses  the 
problem  of  adult  illiteracy,  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  serious  effort  to  deal 
with  a  serious  problem.  Those  of  you. 
including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  others,  who  have 
spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  on  this.  I 
believe  understand  very  well  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  dilemma  for 
an  elected  official  is  to  be  caught  be- 
tween the  public's  desire  for  a  solution 
to  a  problem  and  our  own  ignorance  of 
the  problem  itself.  The  squeeze  of  the 
proverbial  rock  of  public  sentiment 
and  the  resistance  of  a  hardened  mind 
is  not  uncommon  in  American  politics. 
Sometimes,  however,  our  dilemma  is 
more  accurately  described  by  the 
Latin  expression  once  passed  on  to  me 
by  Nebraska's  super  literate  attorney 
general.  Bob  Spire.  We  are  caught  "a 
fronte  praecipitium  a  tergo  lupi"— be- 
tween the  cliff  in  front  and  the  wolves 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the 
National  Literacy  Act  yesterday  is  a 
good  effort  directed  at  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Today,  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal by  the  President  which  is  a  good 
effort,  too. 

The  President  has  set  the  year  2000 
before  us  and   has  challenged   us   to 


participate  in  the  effort  to  achieve  sev- 
eral astonishingly  worthwhile  objec- 
tives by  that  date.  Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  whether  a  9-year  plan  is  a 
long  term  goal.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
President's  almost  breathless  enthusi- 
asm to  accomplish  all  sorts  of  things 
by  this  day. 

President  Bush,  has  become  fasci- 
nated lately  with  the  potential  for 
harmonic  convergence  in  the  year 
2000.  He  wants  to  eliminate  adult  illit- 
eracy, reduce  dropout  rates  to  10  per- 
cent, and  advance  17-year-olds  to  the 
top  of  the  industrial  worlds  math  and 
science  class  by  the  dawning  of  that 
magical  moment. 

We  are  rushing  headlong  toward  the 
year  2000,  trying  to  pass  appropriate 
legislation  along  the  way.  Faster  and 
faster  we  go  while  behind  us  are  voters 
and  pollsters  tolling  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  education. 

My  fear.  Mr.  President,  is  that  in- 
stead of  finding  the  promised  land  in 
the  year  2000.  we  will  find  a  cliff.  We 
will  find  we  are  at  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice rushing  headlong  to  our  destruc- 
tion. The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is— 
and  we  all  know  it— simply  by  passing 
legislation,  we  will  not  improve  the  lit- 
eracy of  our  adults  and  our  children. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if— while 
the  people  arc  behind  us— we  took 
steps  which  do  not  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  we  stood  on  the  floor  and  only 
pretend  to  understand  what  is  needed 
or  to  simply  posture  about  the  long 
term  benefits. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  because  we 
need  to  dramatically  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  American  primary  and  second- 
ary education.  The  performance  of  our 
best  teachers  and  students  suggest 
what  we  could  do:  but  the  aggregate 
performance  of  all  our  students  make 
it  clear  how  far  we  have  to  go.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  many  Americans 
who  the  President  of  the  United 
States  referenced  in  Charlottesville 
when  he  said  Americans  are  ready  for 
a  radical  change  in  their  schools.  "  I  do 
not  believe  the  President's  proposals 
are  up  to  that  particular  task. 

At  their  best,  and  indeed  they  can  be 
good— given  the  proper  oversight  and 
funding— these  legislative  moves  will 
improve  things  at  the  margin.  At  their 
worst,  which  I  fear  is  more  likely,  they 
offer  promise  unsupporlable  by  honest 
evaluation. 

In  this  case,  we  will  have  thrown  a 
little  more  money  at  the  problem, 
adding  credibility  to  the  conclusion  of 
many  parents  and  teachers  that  noth- 
ing can  or  will  be  done  to  add  to  the 
intellectual  performance  or  capacity 
of  the  American  student.  And  there  is 
the  very  real  possibility  of  strengthen- 
ing the  two  most  formidable  barriers 
facing  America  s  teachers,  parents,  tax- 
payers, and  pupils,  and  that  is  the  bu- 
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reaucracy  of  education  and  regulation 
of  education  in  ihis  country. 

All  the  clearing  houses,  public-pri- 
vate partnerships,  challenge  grants, 
merit  schools,  alternative  certification 
programs,  and  the  rest,  take  us  in 
many  cases  in  the  opposite  direction 
suggested  earlier  by  Secretary  Cavo- 
7.0S.  Apparently  he  is  the  concerned  by 
bureaucracies  in  America's  schools, 
not  in  America's  human  capital. 

When  I  look  at  the  long  list  of  all 
the  new  and  e.xpanded  ideas  contained 
in  two  education  bills  being  considered 
this  week,  the  words  of  an  old  Musco- 
vite man  who  wa.s  commenting  on  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  come  to 
mind.  He  said: 

When  ilif  moulh  i.s  eatint;  morr  food  than 
both  haruls  can  hold  it  i.s  time  to  .shut  the 
moir.  li 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  the  .same  way 
now  about  our  education  policy.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  shut  our  mouths  and 
put  a  lot  more  money  into  the  hands 
of  teachers,  principals,  and  parents 
who  are  struggling  against  great  odds. 
There  are  40  million  students  in  Amer- 
ica's 16.000  primary  and  .secondary 
school  districts:  they  need  a  lot  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  this 
week. 

They  will  need  a  comprehensive 
effort  which,  I  believe,  must  be  cen- 
tered around  encouraging  the  most  in- 
novative, creative  and  promising  edu- 
cational programs  around  the  country. 
In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce legislation  establishing  an  Educa- 
tion Trust  Corporation  which  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  that  objective.  I 
believe  radical  changes  are  needed  but 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  have  to  be  an  active  partner: 
otherwise,  those  radical  changes  will 
not  occur.'!- 

My  proposal  in  many  ways  is  anala- 
gous  to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion in  that  both  establish  a  source  of 
funds  to  address  the  problem  and 
make  sure  that  problem  is  addressed 
in  an  adequate  way. 

We  must  understand  that  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  public  li- 
braries and  parks,  and  job  retraining 
are  more  important  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  struggle  to  educate 
our  children.  As  important  as  good  law 
enforcement  is  we  will  not  educate  our 
children  by  promising  them  good  shel- 
ter only  if  they  end  up  doing  hard 
time. 

We  must  struggle  against  our  own 
schedules  and  ages  to  understand 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  teacher  or  a 
principal  today.  The  heroic  effort  of 
our  best  must  be  joined  by  us.  We 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  school  leaders  to  fight  for  better 
pay.  improved  working  conditions,  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  their  performance. 

We  must  examine  the  status  of 
American  productivity  and  connect 
American  educational  effort  with  the 
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daunting  task  of  reversing  an  almost 
two  decade  decline  which  threatens 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  you.  above  all  people, 
have  not  only  spoken  but  written  at 
length  about  declining  productivity  in 
United  States  of  America,  and  under- 
stand how  crucial  it  is  for  us  to  con- 
nect our  educational  achievement  with 
our  economic  gain  and  our  economic 
machine. 

When  I  graduated  from  high  .school 
in  1961.  the  statistics  .said  I  would 
double  my  standard  of  living  in  20 
years,  but  today's  graduate,  the  person 
who  graduates  from  .school  in  1990, 
statistics  .say  that  that  individual  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  double  his 
standard  of  living  in  120  years. 

Additionally,  we  must  make  certain 
that  our  Ta.x  Code  simultaneously  re- 
wards long-term  productivity  and  pro- 
vides a  fair  shake  for  middle  America. 
We  must  turn  back  those  greedy 
friends  who  approach  the  Federal  tax 
trough  for  exemptions,  deductions,  or 
lower  rates  that  amount  in  the  end  to 
welfare  for  the  rich. 

We  must  stop  the  annual  charade  of 
talking  about  $100  billion  deficits  in 
January  while  knowing  we  will  in- 
crease the  national  debt  by  $300  bil- 
lion in  October.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fatal  hypocrisy  for  us  to  promise  edu- 
cational improvement  with  the.se 
grand  legislative  measures  at  the  .same 
time  we  understand  that  our  fiscal 
policies  force  interest  rates  higher, 
shift  wealth  away  from  tho.se  Ameri- 
cans upon  whom  we  depend  as  we 
compete  with  the  world,  and  wor.se  of 
all  burdened  today's  children  with  the 
debt  of  our  consumption  today. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  if  we  have 
any  real  expectation,  desire,  or  hope 
to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  year  2000 
looking  back  on  the  work  we  did  in  the 
year  1990  with  the  pride  of  mature 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  all  to 
the  cau.se  of  preparing  a  better  world 
for  their  children  we  will  have  to  do 
more  than  pa.ss  a  few  education  bills. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  for  permitting  me  to  speak 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
.studied  this  amendment  and  find  it  a 
very  interesting  one.  As  I  understand 
it.  it  says  that  a  teacher  at  a  private 
school  or  home  .school  could  not  take 
the  examination  to  be  certified.  I  am  a 
trustee  and  have  been  a  trustee  of  a 
private  school,  and  we  have  no  certifi- 
cation requirements,  to  the  best  of  mv 
knowledge,  for  any  of  our  teachers  at 
that  school. 

As  of  now  a  teacher,  if  she  wanted  to 
and  if  this  basic  legislation  is  pa.ssed. 
could  go  ahead  and  take  the  test  to  be 
certified.  She  does  not  have  to.  but  she 
has  that  privilege.  I  think  the  pa.ssage 
of  this  amendment  could  prevent  her 


from  having  that  privilege  and  that 
right,  and  I  think  that  would  be  an 
error. 

I  would  hope  we  could  adjust  the 
legislation  or  amend  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
present  practice  in  private  .schools  or 
in  home  teaching. 

The  present  procedure  is  that  the 
Board  certifies  teachers,  not  schools, 
and  .sometimes  in  our  discu.ssions  we 
forget  that  the  individuals  being  certi- 
fied are  not  the  schools  but  they  are 
actually  the  teachers. 

This  amendment  would  place  a  re- 
striction on  teachers  who  move  from 
public  to  private  schools  or.  to  give  the 
example  I  just  did.  move  from  private 
school  to  a  public  school. 

When  we  certify  doctors,  we  do  not 
restrict  that  certification  to  practice  in 
a  public  hospital.  I  think  that  that 
analogy  is  pretty  correct  here,  that 
when  teachers  get  certified  they 
should  be  certified  without  the  re- 
quirement that  they  must  teach  in  a 
public  school. 

I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    <Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant    legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  we  are  under  a  time  agreement.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sought  recog- 
nition to  address  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  to  speak  more  broadly  on 
the  questions  which  were  discussed 
yesterday  in  a  series  of  amendments 
which  sought  to  limit  the  funding  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teachers  and  also  to  change  the  com- 
position to  provide  for  open  bidding  on 
such  funding. 

In  my  votes  yesterday.  I  opposed  the 
reduction  in  the  $25  million  figure  and 
I  also  opposed  providing  for  a  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  Board  be- 
cau.se  of  the  very  considerable 
progress  which  has  been  made  already 
following  the  Carnegie  Task  Force 
report  on  teaching  as  a  profession 
which  was  issued  in  1986.  With  respect 
to  funding,  at  this  juncture  I  am  not 
sure  how  much  that  funding  should 
be,  but  with  an  authorization  provided 
in  this  legislation  there  can  always  be 
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a  tailoring  during  the  appropriations 
process.  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation, so  we  can  address  the  funding 
issue  more  closely  at  that  time. 

As  I  listen  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  earlier  today. 
I  share  his  frustration  in  the  educa- 
tional system  in  America.  I  comment- 
ed to  him  in  the  Cloakroom  a  tew  mo- 
ments ago  about  my  own  observations 
in  a  classroom  taught  by  my  wife. 
Joan  Specter,  as  to  what  Senator 
Helms  had  observed  or  commented 
about  with  his  own  daughter. 

I  visited  the  classroom  on  one  occa- 
sion many  years  ago  and  it  was  similaL 
to  that  of  a  track  and  field  event.  The 
teacher  was  really  a  warden  of  a  small 
institution. 

We  do  know  that  our  educational 
process  in  this  country  is  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  in  tremendous  need,  and 
it  is  one  which  requires  our  very  devot- 
ed attention.  I  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na for  the  close  attention  which  he 
has  paid  to  it  and  his  efforts  to  try  im- 
prove the  situation.  In  addition.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Pell,  as  we  struggle  here  today  to 
try  to  find  some  ways  to  improve  this 
system  and  it  is  very  hard  to  do. 

I  have  struggled  with  the  issues 
which  were  presented  yesterday.  It  is 
very  difficult  because  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Clarence  Thomas  and  it  was  back 
and  forth  from  the  floor  on  a  series  of 
amendments,  talking  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  well,  on  the  floor,  trying  to 
reach  some  conclusion.  With  the  help 
of  my  very  excellent  staff  assistant. 
Earthamae  Issac.  I  cast  the  votes  I  did 
yesterday  and  wanted  to  comment 
very  briefly  today  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Carnegie 
Task  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
sion. It  issued  an  extensive  report  in 
1986  entitled  'A  Nation  Prepared: 
Teachers  for  the  21st  Century."  That 
report  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards.  I  have  noted  that 
there  is  considerable  private  funding 
which  has  already  been  advanced,  a  $5 
million.  5-year  grant  from  the  Carne- 
gie Corp.  in  New  York.  The  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  was  launched  as  a  result  of 
that.  There  has  been  additional  fund- 
ing in  excess  of  $6  million:  $3  million 
from  the  Lilly  Foundation.  $1  million 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  $75,000 
from  Charlson  Research.  $500,000 
from  AT&T.  $500,000  from  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp..  $500,000  from  Du  Pont, 
$500,000  from  Xerox,  and  many  other 
contributions. 


When  we  are  looking  at  Federal 
funding,  we  are  looking  at  it  in  the 
context  of  very  considerable  private 
funding.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
public-private  partnership  which  is  in 
process  here.  So  that  when  we  look  at 
this  authorization  for  $25  million,  it  is 
in  the  context  of  others  having  put  up 
considerable  money  from  the  private 
sector. 

I  have  noted  the  composition  of  this 
Board.  I  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
complain  yesterday  about  a  Board 
dominated  by  folks  which  were  anti- 
thetical to  this  particular  Member's 
point  of  view,  let  me  put  it  that  way. 
charitably  and  diplomatically. 

As  I  look  at  the  composition  of  this 
Board,  it  is  very  diversified  and  there 
is  no  monopoly  of  power  anywhere. 
Some  may  complain  about  the  partici- 
pation of  some  groups,  but  as  I  look 
over  this  Board  of  64  members,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
7  members:  the  National  Education 
Association  has  7  members;  14  mem- 
bers represent  specialty  and  discipli- 
nary associations,  such  as  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
The  remaining  21  directors  include 
Governors.  State  legislators,  local  and 
State  school  board  members,  chief 
State  school  officers,  superintendents, 
principals,  community  and  business 
leaders,  parents,  and  outstanding  indi- 
viduals from  higher  education.  That 
looks  to  me  like  it  is  a  pretty  repre- 
sentative Board.  Obviously  this  is  not 
an  allocation  of  Federal  money  to 
some  special  interest  groups  which  are 
going  to  have  their  own  interests  at 
heart  as  opposed  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  discussed  some  of  these  issues  with 
Mr.  Albert  Shanker  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  some  time  ago. 
and  others  who  are  in  this  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
note  the  participation  of  three  very 
distinguished  Pennsylvanians.  which  is 
something  this  Senator  considers,  al- 
though it  is  not  dispositive.  We  have 
had  representations  from  three  mem- 
bers of  my  State  whose  word  I  value 
highly. 

Martha  Dolfi  is  on  the  Board.  She 
teaches  math  and  language  arts  in  the 
Brookline  Elementary  Teachers 
Center  in  Pittsburgh.  Ms.  Dolfi  was 
the  1986  Pennsylvania  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 

Another  Board  member  is  Mr.  Alan 
K.  Campbell,  executive  vice  president 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ARA  Services.  Inc..  in  Philadelphia. 
He  is  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

In  addition.  Miss  Helen  E.  Martin, 
who  teaches  Earth  and  space  science 
to  seniors  and  juniors  at  the  Union- 
ville  High  School  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
has  come  to  my  office  on  a  couple  of 
occasions.  She  and  her  students  have  a 


unique  process  for  a  weather  satellite 
tracking  station  which  they  use  to 
track  American  and  Russian  satellites. 

This  is  a  teacher  who  is  in  the 
trenches.  She  really.  I  think,  knows 
what  is  going  on. 

Prom  these  three  Board  members  I. 
frankly,  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
what  they  are  doing.  And  the  concern 
I  have  about  the  amendments  which 
have  been  pending  so  far  is  a  concern 
that  we  would  start  over  from  scratch. 
This  Board  is  now  ready  to  commence 
the  intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment program  that  will  enable  it  to 
issue  the  first  certificates  to  teachers 
in  1993.  That  is  why.  notwithstanding 
the  able  arguments  presented  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  for  opening  up 
the  competition,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  take  a  step  away  from  the 
Board,  which  already  is  in  existence: 
and  that  if  we  forfeit  these  3  years  of 
work,  we  will  start  all  o^er  again,  forc- 
ing a  setback  of  this  important 
project. 

The  whole  project.  Mr.  President,  of 
establishing  high  and  n^urous  stand- 
ards for  what  teachers  .should  know 
and  be  able  to  do  is  a  very  lofty  goal. 
And  this  certification.  I  think,  has  sig- 
nificant promise  to  advance  education- 
al goals  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  teachers  and  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  America. 

This  is  an  issue  which,  of  course,  the 
Senate  must  pass  on  without  being  ex- 
perts in  the  field.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  hearings  or 
to  delve  with  the  depth  which  the 
committee  has  which  has  presented 
this  proposal. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  offers  the  cur- 
rent amendment,  as  best  I  understand 
it.  that  would  preclude  private  schools 
from  participating  in  the  certification 
program.  My  own  sense  is  they  do  not 
have  to  if  they  do  not  want  to.  I  would 
be  reluctant  however,  to  see  a  Federal 
bar.  if  I  accurately  understand  this 
amendment.  A  Federal  prohibition 
which  would  rule  out  participation  in 
this  certification  process  if  anyone, 
any  school,  private  or  home  school, 
wishes  to  undertake  that. 

I  do  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
ment that  we  ought  not  to  force  it  on 
private  schools  or  on  home  schools. 
But  if  they  wish  to  do  so  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the 
debate.  I  have  not  seen  forceful  rea- 
sons which  ought  to  preclude  its  avail- 
ability, if  they  choose  to  undertake  it. 

Mr.  President,  although  considerable 
debate  has  occurred  regarding  title  X 
of  S.  695.  the  Educational  Excellence 
Act.  not  enough  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  public/private  partner- 
ship nature  of  this  initiative. 

In  1986  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on 
Teaching  as  a  Profession  issued  its 
report  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers 
for  the  21st  Century."  which  called  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 
One  year  later,  with  a  $5  million,  5 
year  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York,  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards  was 
launched. 

The  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  is  an  independent, 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization 
governed  by  a  64person  board  of  di- 
rectors. Two-thirds  of  the  board  must 
be  teaching  profe.ssionals  32  of  whom 
must  be  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers— with  7  members  rep- 
resenting the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers;  7  members  representing  the 
National  Education  Association:  14 
members  representing  specialty  and 
disciplinary  associations;  for  example. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math- 
ematics; and  14  members  must  be  out- 
standing teachers.  The  remaining  21 
directors  include  Governors.  State  leg 
islaiors.  local  and  State  school  board 
memU'rs.  chief  State  school  officers, 
superintendents,  principals,  communi 
ty  and  business  leaders,  parents  and 
outstanding  individuals  from  higher 
education. 

Three  of  the  current  board  members 
are  Pennsylvanians:  First.  Martha 
Dolfi,  teachers  math  and  language 
arts  at  the  Brookline  Elementary 
Teachers  Center  in  Pittsburgh.  Ms. 
Dolfi  was  the  1986  Pennsylvania 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  Second,  Alan  K 
Campbell  is  executive  vice  president 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
ARA  Ser\ices,  Inc.  in  Philadelphia.  He 
Is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  former  director  of 
the  Office  of  Pensonnel  Management. 
And  third,  Helen  E.  Martin  teaches 
earth  and  space  science  to  juniors  and 
seniors  at  the  Unionville  High  School 
in  Pennsylvania.  Ms.  Martin  and  her 
students  built  and  now  operate  a 
weather  satellite  tracking  station. 
which  they  use  to  track  American  and 
Russian  satellites,  and  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  follow  hurricanes. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  is 
to  establish  high  and  rigorous  stand 
ards  for  what  teachers  should  know 
and  be  able  to  do.  to  certify  teachers 
who  meet  those  standards,  and  to  ad 
vance  other  education  reforms  to  im 
prove  student  learning  in  the  schools. 
The  certification  will  be  offered  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  will  be  designed 
for  experienced  teachers.  Such  certifi- 
cation is  meant  to  complement,  not  re- 
place. State  systems  of  mandatory  li- 
censure, which  .set  minimum  standards 
for  beginning  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  $5 
million  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp., 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  has  received 
other  gifts  and  pledges  totaling 
$6,425,000.  These  include:  $3  million 
from  the  Lilly  Foundation;  $1  million 
from    the    Ford    Foundation;    $75,000 


from  Charlson  Re,search;  $500,000 
from  AT&T;  $500,000  from  Chrysler 
Corp.;  $500,000  from  Du  Pont; 
$500,000  from  Xerox;  $150,000  from 
RJR  Nabi-sco:  $100,000  from  ARA 
Services:  and  $100,000  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  corporate  contributions  totaling 
$3,350,000  have  been  raised  this  year 
and  represent  slightly  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  $10  billion  the  Board 
plans  to  raise  from  the  business  com- 
munity in  1990.  The  1990  corporate 
campaign  is  being  chaired  by  David 
Kearns,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  and  Richard  E.  Heckert, 
retired  chairman  and  CEO  of  E.I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  both  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dence for  providing  Federal  funds  for 
private  nonprofit  organizations:  the 
Close  Up  Foundation,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  are  only  three  ex- 
amples of  private  organizations  receiv- 
ing Federal  support.  The  funds  would 
be  u.sed  for  research  and  development 
purposes  and  could  not  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative costs.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  will  conduct  an  open 
competition  for  research  grants.  Re- 
quests for  Proposals  [RFP's]  will  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  en- 
suring that  the  research  community  is 
aware  of  the  availability  of  funds,  and 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  these 
funds.  Further,  the  Board's  research 
agenda  must  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  the  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  National  Research  Council  for 
Comment  and  Review. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  has  already 
developed  policies  regarding  certifica- 
tion standards,  assessment  processes, 
and  education  reform  issues.  The 
Board  is  now  ready  to  commence  the 
intensive  research  and  development 
program  that  will  enable  it  to  issue 
the  first  certificates  to  teachers  in 
1993.  This  issue  is  too  important  to  the 
future  of  education  in  this  country,  to 
forfeit  3  years  of  work  and  start  all 
over  again.  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  have  given  this 
issue  careful  consideration.  Further,  I 
believe  that  the  willingness  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  including  the  business 
community  to  invest  in  the  work  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  should  be 
matched,  to  the  extent  possible,  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  future  of 
teachers  and  therefore  of  education  in 
this  country  is  irrevocably  tied  to  our 
future  ability  to  be  internationally 
competitive.  This  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  it  demands  a  national  re- 
sponse. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1990  Labor.  HHS, 
Education  and  related  agencies  appro- 


priations bill.  Congress  provided  $5 
million  for  the  National  Board  for 
Professional  Teaching  Standards, 
pending  authorization  of  such  legisla- 
tion. The  private  sector  has  demon- 
strated strong  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  vehicle  to  professional- 
ize teaching  and  to  help  attract  and 
retain  talented  people  in  teaching.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  contribute  to  this  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
public/private  sector  initiative. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  made  some  very  thoughtful  obser- 
vations. I  particularly  appreciate  his 
Comments  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  Board.  I  introduced  the  names 
in  the  Record  yesterday  because  I 
think  there  are  many  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  are  serving  on 
that  Board. 

I  know  this  whole  area,  education,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  it  is  to  all  of  us.  My 
opposition  to  the  Board  of  Profession- 
al Standards,  as  it  is  so  construed,  is, 
for  one,  if  the  teachers  themselves  be- 
lieve this  is  important,  the  funding 
should  come  from  the  profession 
itself,  as  doctors  have  done  for  their 
specialty  board  credentials. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
exactly  right.  It  is  a  matching,  dollar 
for  dollar,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  between 
public  and  private  funds.  Many  in  the 
business  community  are  very  support- 
ive and  have  already,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  put  in  a  sizable  amount  of 
funding  for  this  endeavor. 

I  think  it  will  have  the  ability  to  en- 
hance professionalism  and  criterion 
standards,  which  I  think  are  very  im- 
portant. But  I  also  believe  this  is 
really  not  the  heart  of  the  matter  as 
far  as  trying  to  determine  and  support 
and  increase  the  recognition  and  qual- 
ity of  teachers  who  are  in  our  system 
today. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  felt  there  were 
other  things  that  perhaps  our  energies 
and  talents  could  be  channeled  into  at 
this  point  that  would  be  more  benefi- 
cial. But  I  certainly  think  the  points 
raised  are  valid  ones  and  important 
ones. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  On  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  proposed  yester- 
day, as  I  understood  it  from  our  infor- 
mal discussions  in  the  well,  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  had  the  Board  consti- 
tuted by  competitive  bidding  or  open 
offers. 

Who  would  have  made  the  decision 
as  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
board  under  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  proposed  yesterday. 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM,  The  Secretary 
of  Education.  And  I  would  just  add, 


the  competitive  bidding.  I  think  there 
were  a  lot  of  concerns  that  we  do  pro- 
vide funds  without  competitive  bid- 
ding—and I  am  not  sure  this  group 
would  not  have  been  the  ones  that 
would  have  been  selected,  because 
they  have  already  done  so  much  work. 

But  I  just  think  it  behooves  us, 
whenever  we  can,  to  encourage  the 
competitive  process.  That  is  why  I 
made  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  response,  and  that  was  my  un- 
derstanding, that  it  would  have  been  a 
decision  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  It  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance I  opposed  that  amendment  of 
Senator  Kassebaum  because  of  my 
high  regard  for  her  work  and  custom- 
ary deference  for  her  decisions  con- 
cerning her  committee  work. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  took  a 
look  at  what  the  Carnegie  Task  Force 
had  done  in  1986,  it  would  force  the 
initiative  to  start  over  from  scratch. 
We  have  a  very  able  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. But  I  think  there  is  a  high 
v^lue  to  encouraging  foundations  like 
Carnegie  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
work  and  if  we,  the  Congress,  came  in 
at  this  stage  and  said,  well,  we  do  not 
like  your  Board  and  we  do  not  like 
your  activities,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, that  would  discourage  activities 
like  those  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

If  there  was  some  very  positive 
reason,  if  they  had  done  something 
wrong,  or  if  they  had  a  board  which 
was  not  adequate,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  say  so.  But  at 
least  presumptively,  given  the  three 
members  I  identified  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  presidents, 
where  we  have  private  and  nonprivate 
organizations.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Close  Up  Foundation,  organization 
like  Organization  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, even  the  American  Red  Cross, 
where  we  have  in  the  private  sector 
very  positive  activities. 

It  just  seemed  to  me  in  light  of  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  improvements 
in  education  and  the  work  already 
done,  on  balance  I  wanted  to  stay  with 
what  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  had 
done  since  they  had  put  substantial 
money  into  it.  Other  foundations  had 
taken  a  look  at  it,  prominent  people. 
We  can  always  handle,  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  further  limitations  if 
we  think  they  are  appropriate. 

I  know  these  are  complex  decisions. 
I  appreciate  the  work  which  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  others  have  done.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  her  comments. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  And  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
comments  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be  equal- 
Iv  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have 
5  minutes  not  to  be  charged  against 
mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  we  adopted  a  very  important 
amendment  which  will  authorize  $10 
million  for  grants  to  local  communities 
to  provide  drug  abuse  resistance  edu- 
cation. I  want  to  spend  a  moment 
.saying  why  this  is  such  an  important 
program. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  impor- 
tant aspects  of  our  Nation's  war  on 
drugs  is  the  growing  awareness  and 
the  growing  toughness  of  our  young 
people.  In  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools,  just  saying  no  is  no 
longer  just  rhetoric:  it  is  struggling  to 
be  reality.  In  community  after  commu- 
nity in  my  State  of  Michigan  and 
around  the  country,  drug  free  is  be- 
coming the  way  to  be. 

Families  deserve  the  lion's  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  turnaround  that  we 
are  beginning  to  see  in  some  places. 
There  never  will  be  a  substitute  for 
the  active  involvement  of  parents.  In 
the  schools  where  the  social  pressures 
on  young  people  are  the  greatest,  re- 
sistance to  drugs  has  a  chance  to 
become  a  new  standard  of  behavior. 

One  proven  way  to  improve  our  odds 
to  clean  up  our  schools  and  give  young 
people  the  tools  of  confidence  and 
self-esteem  to  say  no  is  the  DARE  Pro- 
gram. DARE  is  a  17-week  program  led 
by  law  enforcement  officers  to  teach 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  how  to  resist 
drugs.  The  program  has  four  major 
goals:  Providing  accurate  information 
about  alcohol  and  drugs,  teaching  stu- 
dents decisionmaking  skills,  showing 
them  how  to  resist  peer  pressure,  and 
giving  them  ideas  for  alternatives  to 
drug  use. 

The  DARE  Program  is  unique  in  en- 
couraging law  enforcement  officers  to 
spend  time  directly  with  the  students. 
This  creates  contact  from  classroom  to 
playground  to  lunchroom,  creates  a 
sense  of  partnership  and  citizenship 
that  can  last  a  lifetime.  Along  the  way, 
the  truth  about  drugs  replaces  the 
myths  and  an  entirely  new  form  of 
peer  pressure  arises  in  our  schools. 

Michigan  started  implementing  the 
DARE  Program  in  1987,  Already  the 
State  police  and  other  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  reached 
thousands  of  fifth  and  sixth  graders. 
There  are  over  150  trained  DARE  law- 
enforcement  personnel  teaching  drug 
resistance  to  250  elementary  schools. 


430  fifth  grade  classes  and  almost  300 
sixth  grade  classes. 

Last  year  the  DARE  Program 
reached  20,000  youngsters  in  Michigan 
and  this  year  the  State  police  expect 
that  the  program  will  reach  over 
40,000  youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pre.ssive  aspects  of  the  Michigan  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  funded  by  private 
donors  almost  exclusively.  However,  as 
impressive  as  that  is,  there  are  still 
more  students  that  we  need  to  reach 
and  in  this  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  help.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  additional  assistance. 

Americans  can  win  the  war  on  drugs 
and  will  do  it  by  keeping  our  children 
off  drugs.  DARE  has  given  thousands 
of  Michigan  children  the  tools  to  say 
no"  and  an  important  new  relation- 
ship with  police  officers.  DARE  is  on 
the  frontlines.  and  that  is  where  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  war  on  drugs 
should  be  spent. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  thank  the  Chiir  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Sena- 
tor Pell,  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  work  out  an 
agreement  on  this  issue  where  we  can 
clearly  spell  out  in  the  bill  the  need 
for  an  understanding  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  seeks  to  abolish  or  in 
any  way  adversely  affect  teaching  in 
homes  or  private  schools.  That  effort 
is  a  challenge  we  are  finding  out,  but 
we  are  working  on  that  and  I  think 
people  are  trying  to  come  together  on 
some  language  there  to  get  that  un- 
derstanding reflected  in  language  that 
everybody  can  agree  with.  That  is 
what  is  happening  right  now,  Mr, 
President. 

But  I  think  this  also  illustrates  how. 
while  we  may  not  agree  on  exact  lan- 
guage, for  instance,  in  this  amendment 
right  now,  we  are  hoping  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement.  We  all  agree  that 
education  efforts  need  to  be  improved. 
I  think  the  debate  that  we  had  on  the 
Education  Excellence  Act  today,  and 
yesterday  as  well,  has  shown  that  Sen- 
ators are  strongly  committed  to  sup- 
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porting  the  effort  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's schools,  to  improve  teaching,  to 
improve  recruitment  of  teachers. 
t^ving  to  attract  the  better  minds  m 
our  country  to  a  career  in  education— 
these  are  goals  that  we  all  share. 

Just  the  other  day,  for  example.  I 
was  noticing  an  oped  piece,  an  editori- 
al m  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal  by  Tom  Pittman.  who  is  the 
editor  of  that  fine  newspaper.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  sentence  that  it  would  be 
great  news  if  we  can  improve  our 
schools  to  match  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities that  we  ha\e." 

He  was  talking  specifically  about 
northeast  Mississippi  becau.se  there 
are  a  lot  of  good  things  happening  in 
that  part  of  the  State  that  illustrate 
the  fact  that  new  opportunities  are 
being  created  for  those  who  are  capa- 
ble, who  have  the  skills,  and  who  have 
the  e.xperience  to  handle  some  space 
age  technology  jobs. 

But  the  challenge  is  to  bring  to  the 
marketplace  the  skills  and  the  know- 
how  to  take  advantage  of  tho.se  oppor 
t unities.  So  I  hope  that,  as  we  contin- 
ue this  debate  today  and  put  the  final 
touches  on  this  important  legislation, 
we  keep  that  goal  in  mind. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do- 
bring  our  opportunities,  bring  our  edu- 
cation in  line.  We  have  a  lot  of  new  op- 
portunities developing  around  the 
world  with  the  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  really  a 
dramatic  time  to  be  observing  these 
changes.  I  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
bring  us  new  economic  opportunities.  I 
hope  we  are  up  to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  will.  One 
good  first  step  is  the  passage  of  this 
important  E.xcellence  in  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred from  the  Northeast  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
Daily  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
.n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

[From  i.hi-  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal.  Jan.  27.  19901 

NASA  Launches  Campaign  for  Math  and 
Science 

'By  Tom  Pittman  i 

I  didn't  know  that  Monda.\  begins  NASA 
Education  Week  whon  I  went  to  Hunl.sville. 
Ala.,  earlier  thus  week  Editorial  P&Mf  Editor 
Jo«-  Rutherford  and  I  .simply  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  .space  related  mdu.stry  like 
the  NASA  facilits  coming  to  Ti.shomingo 
County 

Huntsville  proved  a  good  example  Tupelo 
and  this  north  Alabama  city  which  i.s  less 
than  100  miles  from  the  Ti.shominBo  NASA 
site,  were  about  the  same  size  in  1950.  Nou. 
Huntsville  has  165.000  residents  and  an  av- 
erage household  income  of  $37,508  It  is  one 
of  Inc."  magazines  Top  10  hot  spots  in  the 
nation  and  rompete.s  for  businesses  with 
California's  Silicon  Valley.  Boston's  Route 
124  and  North  Carolinas  Research  Trian- 
gle. 


We  were  cautioned  not  to  expert  Iiika  to 
become  another  Huntsville.  but  who  could 
have  anticipated  Huntsvilles  growth  40 
years  ago? 

Among  the  20  high-tech  leaders  we  inter 
viewed,  the  overriding  concern  was  for  more 
and  belter  math  and  scienre  education  Na 
tionwide  the  predictions  are  ihat  by  the 
year  2000  the  number  of  .sclent if ir  jobs  will 
far  exceed  the  number  of  people  qualified  to 
fill  them.  Scientists  and  enmneers  are  neces 
sary  for  space,  computer,  electronics  and 
other  high-tech  industries  that  are  the  wave 
of  the  future  throughout  the  world 

A  NASA  leader  pointed  out  that  while  the 
number  of  graduate  engineerint;  .students  in 
American  universities  has  remained  relative- 
ly stable,  foreign  citizens  now  compo.se  more 
than  half  that  number.  And  mo.st  of  those 
students  return  to  their  homelands  after 
graduation. 

An  advanced  degree  is  not  necessary  for 
most  high-tech  iobs.  however.  There's  a  ire 
mendous  need  for  graduates  of  two-year  col 
lege  programs  in  automated  manufacturing. 
who  have  learned  math  and  .science  essiii 
lial  to  their  industries. 

The  concern  we  heard  in  Huntsville.  hov^- 
ever.  is  even  more  broadl>  based.  It  looks  to 
spreading   knowledge   of   math   and  science 
throughout  the  general  population.  A  fuiic 
tional  scientific  literacy,  you  might  say. 

Numerous  organizations— public  and  pri- 
vate—are using  the  space  effort  to  stimulate 
students'  interest  in  math  and  science.  If 
students  want  to  become  part  of  that  effort, 
they  need  at  least  a  functional  .scientific  lit 
eracy. 

The  Tishomingo  County  plant,  we  were 
told  in  Huntsville.  will  be  NASA's  largest 
construction  project  since  1964  The  manu 
facluring  process  will  be  completely  auto 
mated.  There  will  be  robots,  artificial  intelli 
gence  and  all  those  other  things  that  used 
to  sound  like  science  fiction. 

The  typical  worker  in  the  plant  will  need 
at  least  two  years  in  automated  manufaciur- 
ing  courses,  have  a  basic  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  be  comfortabh'  working  with 
romputers. 

I  hope  Mi.ssissippi  can  supply  thost  work 
ers.  Northeast  Mississippi  and  Itawamba 
community  colleges  offer  the  courses.  But  if 
those  colleges  do  not  get  enough  qualified 
students  into  the  courses,  we  were  told  that 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  will.  If  Northeast 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  students  want  to  work  at  the 
NASA  facility  in  Tishomingo  or  any  other 
high-tech  industry  anywhere  in  the  world, 
they  will  need  to  develop  beyond  a  function- 
al .scientific  literacy. 

The  product  of  the  Tishomingo  County 
facility— Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motors-  is 
neces.sary  to  increase  the  weight  tliat  the 
shuttle  can  carry.  That  means  it  is  es.sential 
for  building  the  space  station,  developing  a 
colony  on  the  moon  and  launching  flights  to 
Mars. 

To  avoid  thinking  those  projects  are  more 
.science  fiction,  consider  the  timetable.  The 
first  flight  to  begin  construct ing  the  space 
station  IS  scheduled  in  five  years.  Plans  call 
for  completion  of  the  space  .station  before 
the  end  of  the  decade.  The  first  flight  to 
begin  building  the  moon  colony  is  .scheduled 
for  the  year  my  older  son  finishes  high 
.school-2001.  The  first  flight  to  Mars  is  pro- 
jected for  2030.  If  all  goes  w(  II.  the  Tisho- 
mingo facility  will  still  be  making  Advanced 
Solid  Rocket  Motors  for  thai  flight. 

Huntsville  leaders  expect  President  Bush 
to  back  up  last  year's  commitment  to  the 
Mars  flight  when  he  makes  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  Tuesday  night    That   would 


be  good  news  to  Tishomingo  Counlv  ami  ;tli 
Northeast  Missi.ssippi. 

It  will  be  even  belter  n(U>  li  VKr  m  Ndrlli 
east  Mi.s.sihsippi  can  improve  our  .schools  to 
.match  the  economic  opportunities  Ihat  we 
have. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.scnce 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  ask  the 
Senator  how  much  time  he  nesires. 

I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  home  in 
Oregon  in  December  and  early  Janif- 
ary  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
some  truly  valuable  programs  aimed  at 
reducing  the  drug  abuse  problem 
among  my  State's  youth.  The.se  are 
programs  which  could  be  implemented 
anywhere  by  any  school  or  any  indi- 
vidual. 

One  particularly  innovative  ap- 
proach is  a  program  called  Self-En- 
hancement. Inc.  This  program  serves 
at-risk  students,  those  students  who 
are  involved  or  likely  to  become  in- 
volved in  drug  abuse,  street  gangs  or 
are  likely  to  drop  out  of  .school.  Port- 
land is  a  magnificent  city.  But  like  all 
other  cities  we  have  a  drug  problem  as 
well  as  inner-city  gang  problems,  and 
these  kids  are  taught  that  they  can 
possibly  succeed  by  joining  the  gang. 
Self-Enhancement  is  designed  to  teach 
them  that  they  have  options,  that 
they  have  a  way  of  getting  out,  that 
they  can  have  faith  in  themselves  and 
make  it. 

Self-Enhancement  was  founded  by 
Tony  Hobson  in  1981  and  it  began  in 
1981  as  a  1-week  athletic  camp  for 
inner  city  Portland  youth.  With  the 
assistance  of  Ray  Leary,  Self-Enhance- 
ment now  serves  approximately  700 
students  at  3  elementary  schools,  and 
1  high  .school  in  inner  city  Portland. 

Self-Enhancement  is  dedicated  to 
the  total  learning  experience  of  the 
urban  child.  Self-Enhancement  strives 
to  teach  children  that  life  has  options. 
It  .seeks  to  increase  self-esteem,  im- 
prove academic  skills,  and  encourage 
civic  and  community  involvement,  and 
through  this  proce.ss  the  students 
learn  that  they  do  indeed  have  choices 
other  than  the  street,  and  other  than 
the  gang. 

They  learn  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  abusing  drugs  and  their 
bodies,  and  joining  gangs.  They  learn 


that  they  as  individuals  have  some- 
thing positive  to  contribute  to  society. 
Self-Enhancement.  Tony  Hobson 
and  Ray  Leary  have  been  r<'cognized 
by  William  Bennett,  the  Nation's  drug 
czar,  in  his  report  on  fighting  back. 
They  are  among  the  communitv'  lead- 
ers cited  by  Secretary  Bennett  for  his 
efforts  in  helping  America  win  the  war 
on  drugs. 

These  community  leaders  are  show- 
ing the  Nation  that  communities  can 
fight  back  and  make  a  difference.  I 
was  very  impressed  by  the  kids  in  Self- 
Enhancement,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  program  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  these  children. 

I  want  to  mention  another  innova- 
tive approach  to  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs.  Crater  High  School  in  Central 
Point.  OR.  south  Oregon,  has  under 
taken  a  very  effective  po.ster  cam- 
paign, and  you  will  see  the  po.ster  in 
the  back  that  they  started.  This  poster 
campaign  work  is  not  lust  an  art  con- 
test: it  is  basically  a  pyramid  club  in 
which  the  .school  designs  its  own 
poster  that  .says  We  will  win.  and 
sends  it  on  to  five  other  schools,  and 
the  five  other  schools  send  them  on  to 
five  others,  each  creating  their  own 
posters. 

But  the  poster  is  not  the  point. 
What  IS  involved  in  this  program  is  a 
requirement  that  students  from  the 
.school,  leaders  of  the  .school,  speak  to 
the  grade  schools,  to  the  community, 
and  Mr.  President,  it  is  working. 
Crater  High  School  put  up  this  poster 
with  the  "We  will  win  '  slogan  and 
sent  it  on  to  five  other  schools,  and 
each  school  finds  five  others.  There 
are  several  hundred  schools  today  in 
this  program  which  was  started  last 
November.  Several  hundred  .schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  participat- 
ing. 

On  the  day  that  I  was  at  the  .school, 
they  had  phone  calls  from  Arkansas 
and  Alaska  wanting  to  participate  in 
the  program.  During  my  visit  to 
Crater  High  School  in  December- and 
bear  in  mind  that  this  program  had 
been  going  at  that  time  only  a 
month  — five  other  .schools  came  from 
around  the  Slate  to  Crater  to  join  in 
the  program.  They  were  Grant  Union 
High  School  in  John  Day.  Eagle  Point 
High  School.  Ashland  High  School. 
Phoenix  High  School,  and  South  Med- 
ford  High  School.  There  are  now  .sev- 
eral hundred  schools  nationwide  com- 
mitted to  participating  in  the  poster 
program,  and  that  number  continues 
to  grow. 

What  Crater  High  School  has  start- 
ed is  probably  more  important  than  all 
the  money  Congress  can  put  into  the 
war  against  drugs.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  the  poster  campaign  itself,  peer 
pressure,  is  what  makes  the  program 
work.  If  you  can  get  high  school  stu- 
dents to  talk  to  high  school  students 
ind  grade  school  students,  it  means 
much  more  than  a  parent  or  a  teacher 


or  the  policeman  on  the  beat.  Peer 
pressure  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
tools  there  is.  Money  will  not  buy  it. 
and  Oregon  high  schools  are  proving  it 
can  succeed. 

The  programs  I  have  described  are 
just  two  of  the  innovative  methods  Or- 
egonians  have  developed  to  fight  this 
war.  There  are  many  more.  I  believe  if 
we  support  these  local  grassroots  ef- 
forts—in many  cases  already  in  place- 
as  these  posters  indicate,  "we  will  win  " 
the  war  against  drugs. 

I  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  yields  the  floor 

The  manager,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  situation'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  situation  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  as  manager,  has  15 
minutes,  3  .seconds. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
no  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.    1247  T'l  AMENDMENT  NO.    12-i6 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
PellI  propo.ses  an  amendment.  No.  1247  u 
amendment  number  1246 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment  — 

On  line  1,  strike    public  ' 

On  line  2,  strike    public  school". 

On  lines  4  and  5.  strike  'for  competency 
in  a  discipline". 

On  line  6.  strike    public  schools". 

On  line  9.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
lo  be  inserted,  in.sert  the  follow.ing-  ha.s  the 
-ame  meaning  given  that  term  in  seclion 
1471' 8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Education  Ac;  of  1965 

On  line  13.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  propcsed 
lo  be  inserted,  insert  the  following:  "has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  lerm  in  .section 
14711  21 1  of  the  Elenienlary  and  Secondars 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  consirutd  'u 
infringe  upon  the  practice  or  accrediialion 
iif  home  school  or  private  school  teac  hmg 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  simply  make  clear 
that  this  legislation  would  not  infringe 
upon  home  or  private  school  teaching. 
The  important  language,  the  govern- 
ing language  is:  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall    be   construed   to   infringe    upon 


the  practice  or  accreditation  of  home 
school  or  private  school  teaching." 

I  think  that  this  amendment  would 
meet  the  objections  and  concerns 
which  have  been  raised,  and  I  hope  we 
can  accept  it  and  move  on  to  the  un- 
derlying aiTiendment  and  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time   will    be   charged   to   the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS  That  is  fine. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  agreed  to  a  unanimous  con- 
sent in  good  faith  assuming  that  there 
would  be  good  faith  on  both  sides.  I 
think  I  have  learned  .something  about 
my  future  praciices  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  think  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
ever  going  to  agree  to  another  lime 
limitation  or  unanimous  consent  with 
respect  to  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  being  denied  a  vote  on  a  per- 
fectly sensible  amendment  by  the  of- 
fering of  a  second-degree  amendment 
that  is  unclear.  Maybe  we  can  clear  up 
the  ambiguity  of  the  meaning  of  the 
second-degree  amendment,  in  which 
case  I  will  .say  to  the  Chair  that  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  in  my  underly- 
ing amendment.  I  think  the  underly- 
ing amendment  is  far  superior  to  the 
second-degree  amendment,  but  per- 
haps we  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
.sow's  ear.  Let  us  try  by  establishing 
some  legislative  history. 

I  would  pose  a  couple  questions  to 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 
If  they  will  turn  to  page  124  of  the 
bill,  line  8,  or  line  7  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
where  it  says  "Section  1006.  Author- 
ized Activities."  do  we  agree  that  sec- 
lion  1006  is  compelling  when  it  says 
■(a)  In  General.  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  act  may  only  be  used 
for  re.search  and  development  activi- 
ties directly  related  lo  the  develop- 
ment "—and  I  repeat -"development  of 
teacher  assessment  and  certification 
procedures  for  elementary  and  second- 
arv  school  teachers' "' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  yield,  does  he 
direct  that  question  to  the  manager  on 
our  side  or  lo  the  minority  manager? 

Mr.  HELMS.  To  the  managers, 
piural. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Would 
either   manager  care   to   yield   to   tlie 
Senator   from    North    Carolina   to   re 
.  nond  to  that  inquiry:" 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rero^- 
nized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  E.xruse  me.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  the  hour  wa.s 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
hour  is  equally  divided,  may  I  .say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
thought  he  was  pre.senting  a  question 
to  the  managers;  was  he  not.' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  But  why  would 
they  have  to  yield  to  me>  I  thought  I 
understood  the  Chair  to  .say  Will 
either  yield  to  me." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  I 
meant  respond  to  the  question.  If  I 
phrased  that  wrong.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Is  there 
an  inquiry  of  the  managers  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina' 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  pose  it 
to  both  of  them,  and  I  have  posed  it. 
Is  this  provision,  .section  1006.  compel- 
ling? Do  we  really  mean  what  we  are 
-saying  with  1006? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  take  a  stab  at  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  compelling  in  stat- 
ing that  the  development  activities  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  development  of 
teacher  assessment  and  certification 
procedures? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  exactly.  I  am 
saying  that.  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
whom  I  admire  greatly,  as  she  knows, 
that  in  line  9  the  act  reads  fVderal 
funds  received  under  this  Act  may 
only  be  used  for  re.search  and  develop- 
ment activities  directly  related  to 
'eacher  assessment  and  certification 
procedures  for  elementary  and  .second- 
ary school  teachers." 

My  question   is  whether  or  not   the 
only  purpose  for  which  the  Board  may 
use  the  Federal   funds  granted  them 
by   the   act    is   research   and   develop- 
ment, and  that  is  all  they  can  use  the 
money  for.  If  that   is  true,  the  word 
only"  in  line  9  where  the  act    reads 
this   Act    may   only   be   used    for   re- 
search and  development  activities"  is 
out  of  place.  It  should  read    This  act 
may  be  used  only  for  research  and  de- 
velopment    activities."     The     -only" 
■should  not  be  where  it  is.  But  can  we 
assume  that   the     only"   is  meant    to 
precede  the  word  "for"? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  assume  so. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  distinguished 
manager  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  did  not  properly  under- 
hand the  question.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  it? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  trying  to  lay  out  a 
little  bit  of  legislative  history  as  to  the 


intent  both  of  the  bill  and  the  second- 
degrt-e  amendrnt  tit  to  my  first-degree 
ami'iidment 

Ml.  PELL.  And  the  Senator's  ques- 
iiori? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  fair  to  .say  that 
what  was  meant  was  Federal  funds  re- 
(•ei\ed  under  this  act  may  be  used  only 
for  ii'.search  and  development  activi- 
ties. Do  you  agree  with  that' 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  agree 
With  that.  I  am  not  an  English  teach- 
er, but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  means 
the  same  either  way  you  read  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  might  say  the  same 
thing:  "only  be  u.sed."  iLsed  only."  I 
do  not  see  the  difference. 

Mr  HELMS,  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  "only  to  be  used"  and 
to  be  u.sed  only."  My  English  teacher 
in  high  .school.  Mi.ss  Annie  Lee.  is  look- 
ing down  from  the  heavens  and  com- 
pelling me  to  make  this  inquiry.  And  I 
•say  hello"  to  my  friend  from  Georgia 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Hello"  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  defer  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  from  a  grammatic 
standpoint.  I  think  regardless  of  which 
place  only"  falls,  it  is  clearly  stated 
here. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  assume  that  my  distinguished 
chairman  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
.says,  may  only  be  used  or  used  only, 
for  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  the  grammar- 
ians will  agree  with  me  about  where 
only"  ought  to  be  in  that  .sentence. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  yield 
to  me  for  an  ob.servation.  I  think  he  is 
eminently  correct.  I  cannot  see  why 
we  do  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
mov<'  the  word  "only"  where  it  should 
be.  You  pointed  out  a  simple  gramma- 
tic error  that  exists  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
see  w  hy  anyone  would  object  to  chang- 
ing it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  make 
that  request? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  word 
only"  in  line  9.  on  page  124  of  the 
bill,  be  struck  and  that  it  be  substitut- 
ed after  the  word  "used"  and  before 
the  word    for." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  been  made. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi' 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  change  is  made,  and 
Miss  Annie  is  happy  wherever  she  is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished   Presiding    Officer    that    this 
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may    or    may    not    tell    us   something 
about  the  school  systems  in  America. 

Now  seriously,  getting  to  the  point 
that  1  wanted  to  make,  two  or  three 
questions,  and  I  will  direct  these,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
Can  I  be  assured  that  this  second- 
degree  amendment  will  not  permit  the 
Board  to  develop  competency  assess- 
ments or  standards  for  home-school- 
ing parents? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  I  may  re- 
spond with  my  interpretation.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na that.  yes.  indeed  that  would  be  the 
case. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  manager  have  comment 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  fail  to  understand  the 
specific  question.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  it.  please? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  wants  me 
to  repeat  the  question  a  little  louder? 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  manager  of  the  bill  for  the  majori- 
ty, assure  me  that  the  second-degree 
amendment  now  pending  will  not 
permit  the  Board  to  develop  compe- 
tency assessments  or  standards  for 
home-schooling  parents? 

I  ask  that  question.  Mr.  President, 
because  it  has  been  repeatedly  said 
over  and  over  again  on  this  floor  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  this  point. 

I  do  worry  about  it  because  in  sec- 
tion 1004  of  this  bill  it  states  that  the 
bill  will  use  the  same  definitions  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  definition  of  "elemen- 
tary and  secondary"  schools  in  the 
1964  act  includes  'day  and  residential" 
schools  as  well  as  public  schools.  So  by 
my  literal  reading  of  section  1006  of 
the  pending  legislation,  it  would 
appear  that  the  National  Board  will  be 
able  to  use  Federal  funds  to  develop 
"teacher  assessment  and  certification 
procedures"  for  residential  schools— 
which  means  home-schools  if  I  am  not 
mistaken. 

What  I  am  asking  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  for  the  majority  is 
whether  he  can  assure  me  that  the 
pending  second-degree  amendment 
will  not  permit  the  National  Board  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  develop  teacher 
assessments  or  standards  for  home- 
schooling  parents. 

If  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
"yes,"  then  I  will  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  can  I  assure  him 
that  the  Board  will  not  make  compe- 
tency tests  compulsory  for  home 
schools;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  prefer  my  phraseolo- 
gy on  it.  Will  not  permit  the  Board  to 
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develop  competency  assessment  or 
standards  for  home-schooling  parents. 
That  is  the  Kings  English. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  is  the 
competency  test  mandatory?  The 
answer  is  it  is  not  mandatorN . 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  answer  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  question. 

Mr.  PELL.  If  the  home  school  teach- 
er, for  example,  asked  to  take  a  com- 
petency test  for  it.  should  they  be 
denied  it?  No.  I  do  not  think  .so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  an  analogy  that 
escapes  me.  I  say  to  my  friend.  But  if 
they  ask  for  it.  that  is  another  kettle 
of  fish. 
Mr.  PELL.  Another  kettle  of  fish? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  see  how  if  the 
Board  receives  a  request  from  a  teach- 
er in  a  private  school,  or  if  that  pri- 
vate school  makes  a  request  to  the 
Board  for  a  teacher  in  the  school  to 
take  a  competency  test,  such  a  request 
should  be  denied. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  we  had  the 
burden  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side  from  the  very  beginning  that  this 
bill  does  not  touch  or  intend  to  touch 
home-schooling  or  private  or  religious 
schools.  Was  all  this  so  much  gibber- 
ish that  I  heard  yesterday  and  last 
night  and  this  morning,  or  is  it  fact? 
What  is  correct?  Are  we  leaving  out 
the  home-.school  or  leaving  out  the  re- 
ligious school  or  the  private  school? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  say  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  practice  or  accreditation  of  home- 
school  or  private  school  teaching.  I 
think  that  phrase  covers  the  point  the 
Senator  made. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  if  that  is 
what  the  Senator  meant,  then  the 
answer  to  my  question  is  yes;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  read  it  again.  I 
will  read  it.  I  wrote  it  out  so  I  would 
say  it  the  same  way  each  time. 

Can  the  Senator  assure  me.  as  Sena- 
tor KASSEBAUM  already  hais,  that  the 
pending  amendment  will  not  permit 
the  Board  to  develop  compentency  as- 
sessments or  standards  for  home- 
schooling  parents? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  informed  that  it  will 
not  permit  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  you  are  saying  the 
answer  is  yes.  the  ballgame  is  over  and 
we  can  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  When  I  say  "yes."  I  want 
to  be  able  to  stand  by  it.  This  act 
would  not  have  an  impact,  in  any  way, 
on  private  or  home  schools. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Including  development 
of  competency  assessments  or  stand- 
ards for  home-schooling  parents? 
Mr.  PELL.  Unless  they  requested  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  I  think  I  will  buy 
that  because  it  will  snow  in  August 
before  a  home-schooling  parent  will 
request  that.  May  I  have  the  chair- 
man's attention? 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  next  question  is. 
Does  the  pending  second-degree 
amendment  permit  the  board  to  devel- 
op competency  as.sessments  or  stand- 
ards for  teachers  in  private  religious 
.schools?  Is  the  same  answer  applica- 
ble? 

Mr.  PELL.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
the  same  answer  would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fine.  We  are  making 
some  headway  here. 

Now.  the  last  question,  and  this  is 
important  legislative  history,  and 
those  who  read  it  in  months  and  years 
to  come  will  understand  why  I  have 
been  so  careful  in  the  articulation  of 
my  question. 

Will  Federal  funds  provided  by  this 
act  be  used  for  Board  testing  of  teach- 
ers? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  My  understand- 
ing is  the  Federal  funds  would  not  be 
used  for  board  testing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  good. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  This  is  an  initi- 
ative where  there  is  reasearch  done  on 
professional  standards  that  could  be 
used  as  a  guideline. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  other  words,  what 
my  colleague  is  stating  is,  section 
1006(a)  on  lines  7  through  12.  on  page 
124.  where  it  reads.  "Federal  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  act  "—as  modified  by 
my  friend  from  Mi.ssi-ssippi- "may  be 
used  only  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  directly  related  to  the 
development  of  teacher  assessment 
and  certification  procedures  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers" means  that  Federal  funds  cannot 
be  used  to  implement,  conduct,  or  en- 
force any  teacher  assessment  or  certi- 
fication procedures. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  manager 
agree? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
nailed  down  the  point  that  was  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  me  and  I  think  to  the 
home-schooling  parents  and  to  teach- 
ers and  administrators  of  private  reli- 
gious schools. 

I  do  not  see  any  difference  between 
the  underlying  amendment  and  the 
second-degree  amendment,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  any  time  I  may  have. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  just  a  minute  to  me'' 

Mr.  HELMS.  .Absolutely. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  help- 
ing to  make  this  clear  so  we  all  under- 
stand what  the  fact.s  are  about  wheth- 
er this  has  any  impact  on  or  adversely 
affects  the  interests  of  those  who  go 
to  school  in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  think  the  answer 
is  clear  now   that  it  does  not  act  ad- 


versely. I  thank  the  Senator  for  gel- 
ling us  to  this  point  .so  that  is  re.solved. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Kansas 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  thai 
I  appreciate  his  help  in  working  out 
some  language  which  I  believe  is  a 
little  clearer  in  getting  acro.ss  the  mes- 
sage and  the  intent  of  the  language 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

I  very  much  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  try  to  clarify  the  language. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
junior  Senator,  is  always  gracious  and 
she  is  always  kind,  and  I  thank  her. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  her  help  in  this, 
which  was  tremendous:  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  willingness  to  work  out  this  accom- 
modation. 

But  I  suggest  we  vitiate  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying 
amendment  — we  have  not  called  for 
them  on  this  amendment— and  by 
voice  vote  adopt  the  underlying 
amendment  as  amended  and  move  on 
to  final  passage. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  is  fine, 
unless  somebody  wants  to  build  up 
their  voting  record  a  little  bit. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  final  passage.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Adams).  They  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Helms  amendment,  not  the 
second-degree  or  final  passage. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  judge  the  Senator  is 
going  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  ask  to  vitiate  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  final  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  1  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment ' 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  majority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  know.  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  here  to  brief  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  the  election  process 
in    Nicaragua.    That     was    scheduled 
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from  2  to  3.  He  has  a  similar  meeting 
with  House  Members  at  3  oclock. 

I  am  KoiPK  to  sii^Kest  to  the  manag- 
^■'^  I  have  discussed  this  with  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader— that 
they  fomplete  action  on  the  amend- 
ment and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  go  into  recess 
and  have  the  vote  on  final  passage  at 
3:15.  unless  there  is  some  objection  by 
the  managers  or  an.\  interested  Sena- 
tors, because  we  will  not  have  time  for 
the  briefing  olherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requesf 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  decision  on  my  request  be  with- 
held for  a  moment. 

Becau.se  of  commitments  by  other 
Senators,  when  I  make  the  request  I 
am  going  to  modify  it  and  suggest  the 
vote  occur  at  3 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  whether  action 
on  the  pending  amendment  has  yet  oc- 
curred'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 

ha,s  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
manager  to  permit  that  to  occur  and 
then,  after  this  occurs.  I  will  make  the 
unanimous-con.sent  request  which  I 
have  just  sought. 

Mr.     DURENBERGER.     Mr.     Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  e.xpre.ss  my  sup- 
port   for    the    Helms    amendment    as 
modified  by  Senator  Pkll.  I  have  re- 
ceived   .several    hundred    phone    calls 
and  letters  from  constituents  of  mine 
who  are  concerned   about    the   effect 
the  funding  of  the  National  Board  for 
Professional        Teaching       Standards 
would    have    on    teachers    in    private 
schools  or  on  parenis  who  choose  to 
leach    their   children    in    their   home. 
While    I    support    efforts    to    increase 
professionalism  in  teaching,  I  do  share 
the    concerns    that     some    have    ex- 
pressed that  the  establishment  of  such 
H  certification   process  could   infringe 
on  the  rights  of  private  .schoolteachers 
and    home -schoolers.    I    strongly    sup- 
port   the  traditional   structure  of  our 
current  educational  system  that  leaves 
certification  authority   to  the  States. 
For  this  reason.  I  support  the  Helms 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
NBPTS  from  establishing  certification 
for  private  or  home-.school  individuals. 
The     amendment     by    Senator     Pell 
clearifies  that  if  a  home-school  parent 
or  a  private  schoolteacher  wishes  to 
become   certified    under   the    NBPTS 
certification  proce.ss,  that  they  are  not 
prohibited  from  doing  so.  You  can  be 
sure  that  I  will  be  following  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program  to  ensure  that 
it  continues  to  operate  as  intended  in  a 
voluntary  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
managers  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time'' 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  having  been 
yielded  back  by  all  parties,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  (he  amendment 
of  the  Senator  Irom  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  vitiated  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment  No. 
1246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  vitiation  of  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (No.  1247)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No,  1246),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire now  whether  all  that  remains  is 
the  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  to  adopt  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  has  been  amended  and  voted 
upon,  read  the  bill  a  third  time,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  near  a  final  vote  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  our  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  who  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. As  he  always  does.  Senator 
Pell  provided  distinguished  leadership 
on  an  education  bill.  Senator  Pell  has 
been  the  'education  .senator'  for 
many  years  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  His  staff.  David 
Evans,  Ann  Young,  Sarah  Flanagan. 
Marissa  Quinn.  and  Merry  Richter, 
and  Mike  Epstein  did  their  usual  pro- 
fessional job. 

Senator  Kassebauivi  should  al.so  be 
commended  for  her  work  on  this  bill. 
Filling  Bob  Stafford's  shoes  on  an  edu- 
cation bill  is  a  big  task,  but  she  did  an 
excellent  job.  I  also  wish  to  say  that 
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Smith  on  Senator  Siivion's  staff,  Meg 
Thale  and  Cheryl  Birdsall  from  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum's  office,  and  Terry 
Muilenberg  from  Senator  Harkins 
office,  also  played  a  major  role  in  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Hatch. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  for  his  work  on  the 
bill  and  to  thank  Laurie  Chivers  of  his 
.staff.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize 
Pam  Kruse  of  Senator  Jeffords'  office 
and  Doris  Dixon  of  Senator  Cohen's 
office. 

Finally.  I  want  to  especially  thank 
my  own  staff  who  worked  on  this  bill. 
Amanda  Broun.  Rusty  Barbour,  and 
Terry  Hartle  did  an  excellent  job  and 
their  interns,  Michael  Epp,  Melissa 
Soza,  and  Jeffrey  Blackburn  aLso  made 
important  contributions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  S.  695.  the  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Act  of  1990.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  asked  for  congre.ssional 
cooperation  on  education,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  legislative  evidence  of 
his  yearning  for  educational  quality  in 
America.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  "the 
President  in  supporting  .scholarships 
for  miath  and  .science  students,  funding 
for  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, encourageinent  of  alternative 
certification  programs,  and  loan-de- 
fault reforms. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  support  title  X 
of  this  act  which  authorizes  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Professional  Teaching 
Standards.  This  effort  reminds  me  of 
legislation  I  introduced  in  1983  to  raise 
teacher  .salaries  and  give  them  more 
control  over  their  profession.  A  pano- 
ply of  studies  in  that  year  trumpeted 
the  need  for  improved  education.  A 
common  thread  among  those  studies 
and  many  which  followed  — including 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  study  which  gave 
rise  to  the  National  Board— has  been 
the  need  for  increased  professionalism 
in  teaching.  Under  my  earlier  bill. 
State  commissions  of  teachers  would 
establish  standards  for  entry  into 
teaching,  coordinate  in.service  pro- 
grams, and  develop  curricula,  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  supple- 
ment the  .salary  of  each  teacher  to 
repay  the  months  of  extra  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see  a 
similar  idea  resurface  and  I  strongly 
support  it.  On  every  count,  this  is  a 
fine  effort  in  tune  with  the  history  of 
the  Federal  involvement  in  education 
and  with  the  purposes  of  the  parts  of 
this  bill   requested   by   the  President. 


her     staff.      Su.san      Hatton.      Becky     Specifically,  the  Federal  Government; 


Rogers,  and  Linda  Wood  all  did  fine 
work. 

Other  members  and  staff  of  the 
Labor  Committee  played  a  major  role 
in  this  process.  Senator  Dodd  and  his 
staffer,  Joan  Hogan,  did  much  of  the 
work  on  the  National  Board  for  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards.  Cheryl 


has  committed  itself  to  ensuring  that 
each  child  receives  an  education  which 
will  allow  him  or  her  to  understand 
and  exercise  America's  rights  and  free- 
doms and  to  take  equal  advantage  of 
her  wealth  of  opportunities.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  al.so  addressed 
itself  to  national  needs  and  crises  in 


education.  President  Bush  has  pro- 
claimed a  commitment  to  increased 
quality  and  has  followed  that  procla- 
mation with  legislation  which  places 
an  emphasis  on  rewards  for  quality. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  national 
crisis  in  the  availability  of  quality 
teachers.  More  than  half  of  our  new- 
teachers  quit  during  the  first  5  years 
of  teaching,  and  we  are  graduating 
only  about  half  as  many  teachers  as 
we  will  need  to  fill  openings  in  the 
next  decade.  We  also  need  improved 
specialization  for  the  populations  that 
Federal  aid  has  targeted  in  the  past. 
As  the  Quality  Education  for  Minori- 
ties project  has  pointed  out  recently, 
minorities  make  up  30  percent  of  our 
K-12  students,  but  fewer  than  10  per- 
cent of  our  teachers.  The  National 
Board  addresses  all  of  these  concerns. 
Recognizable,  respected,  portable,  cre- 
dentials will  assure  parents  that  their 
children  are  being  challenged  by  capa- 
ble, knowledgeable  educators  who  view- 
teaching  as  a  long-term  commitment 
to  excellence.  Professional  credentials 
will  also  give  teaching  the  respect  and 
economic  drawing  power  needed  to 
make  sure  that  the  best  students  enter 
teaching  and  are  properly  rewarded— 
as  Albert  Einstein  said,  "A  society 
which  pays  its  teachers  less  than  its 
plumbers  will  have  neither  good  teach- 
ers nor  good  plumbers."  And  the 
Board's  priorities— research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  teaching  of  mathemat- 
ics, sciences,  foreign  languages,  and  lit- 
eracy—could not  be  more  appropriate 
in  our  climate  of  increasing  interna- 
tional competitiveness.  increasing 
needs  for  technological  expertise,  and 
inadequate  progress  on  literacy. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  schools  of 
America  have  been,  by  and  large,  an 
American  success  story.  Central  to 
that  success  has  been  the  provision  of 
teachers  of  a  quality  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  day.  Our  needs 
are  increasing,  but  we  as  a  nation  are 
treading  water  on  education.  Look  at 
our  education  budget  and  look  at  the 
interest  costs  on  our  deficit  which  will 
jump  over  the  next  year  by  $23  billion. 
This  incremental  increase  in  debt  serv- 
ice could  double  our  education  spend- 
ing, but  instead  it  is  buying  nothing. 
For  the  security  and  prosperity  of  this 
Nation,  we  must  reorder  our  priorities, 
and  that  reordering  must  begin  at  the 
level  of  personal  aspirations  and  of 
personal  and  community  perceptions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
significant  step  in  that  direction  by 
supporting  the  National  Board  of  Pro- 
fessional Teaching  Standards. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  Senate  move  toward 
passage  of  the  President's  Educational 
Excellence  Act.  The  initiatives  at  the 
core  of  this  bill— Presidential  merit 
schools,  the  New  Schools  of  Excel- 
lence Program,  alternative  certifica- 
tion for  teachers  and  principals,  en- 
dowment   assistance    for    historically 


black  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
National  Science  Scholars  Program- 
will  help  us  achieve  the  education 
goals  outlined  by  the  President  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  putting  for- 
ward the  proposals  on  which  this  legis- 
lation is  based  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  all  she  has 
done  on  behalf  of  this  important 
measure. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  designed 
to  reward  educational  excellence, 
target  Federal  funds  to  the  most 
needy,  promote  flexibility,  and  bring 
about  more  accountability  for  results. 
These  principles  have  guided  the  edu- 
cation policy  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Education  Lauro  Cavazos. 
And  they  are  ideas  the  American 
people  endorse. 

Americans  know  that  the  existing 
education  system  is  failing  their  chil- 
dren—and they  want  and  demand 
change.  At  the  same  time,  they  believe 
education  should  remain  a  State  re- 
sponsibility and  a  local  function.  Par- 
ents don't  want  Uncle  Sam  dictating 
what  or  how  their  children  learn. 
Where  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  most  involved  is  in  ensuring 
access  to  education  by  the  disadvan- 
taged, promoting  innovation,  and  re- 
warding academic  excellence.  This  bill 
will  strengthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's leadership  role  in  these  critical 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed that  the  bill  includes  certain  provi- 
sions which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
President's  package  and  which, 
though  well  intentioned,  will  not  in 
my  view  ultimately  advance  the  goals 
of  this  legislation.  In  particular,  I  do 
not  support  the  authorization  of  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  "Standards,  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  the  White  House 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed. I  hope  that  these  concerns 
will  be  fully  addressed  by  the  other 
body.  If  they  are  not  addressed,  and 
title  10  remains  in  the  bill,  I  for  one 
will  support  the  administration  if  they 
ultimately  oppose  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  my  serious  con- 
cerns about  this  particular  component 
of  the  bill,  I  would  still  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  their  sup- 
port. We  all  know  what  is  at  stake. 
Without  a  sound  education  system,  we 
wont  have  a  competitive  economy  or  a 
functioning  democracy.  President 
Bush  clearly  understands  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  he  has  re- 
sponded by  putting  forward  the  pro- 
posals on  which  this  bill  is  based  and 
by  forging  a  compact  with  the  Na- 
tion's Governors  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  commitment,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  his  edu- 
cation initiative. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  695,  the  Educa- 


tional Excellence  Act  of  1989.  The  leg- 
islation would  recognize  and  reward 
excellence  in  education,  target  Federal 
funds  to  those  who  need  it  most,  en- 
courage educational  choice  and  flexi- 
bility, and  assure  greater  accountabil- 
ity in  education. 

I  an  encouraged  by  this  legislation 
which  would  increase  funding  to  the 
Department  of  Education  by  over  $400 
million. 

Specifically,  the  incentives  propose: 
$200  million  for  merit  schools;  $50  mil- 
lion for  schools  of  excellence;  $15  mil- 
lion for  alternative  teacher  and  princi- 
pal certification;  $6  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Scholars  F>rogram;  $25 
million  for  drug-free  schools;  $20  mil- 
lion for  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities;  $50  million  for  "We  the 
People";  $5  million  for  the  President's 
Council  on  Academic  Excellence;  $25 
million  for  middle  school  teaching 
demonstration  programs;  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards. 

This  increased  funding  for  education 
is  commendable— but  more  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  students  in  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  receive  an  educa- 
tion that  is  second  to  none. 

We  all  become  very  concerned  when 
we  hear  that  America  is  losing  its  com- 
petitive edge  with  foreign  countries. 
But  how  can  we  remain  competitive  if 
our  education  system  is  not  turning 
out  a  work  force  that  can  work  within 
this  highly  advanced,  technologically 
oriented  world? 

Data  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  education  and  jobs.  For 
example,  March  1988  figures  indicate 
that:  88  percent  of  all  college  gradu- 
ates ages  25  to  64  were  in  the  labor 
force;  83  percent  of  individuals  with  1 
to  3  years  of  college  had  jobs;  77  per- 
cent of  individuals  with  only  a  high 
school  diploma  had  jobs;  and  only  61 
percent  of  persons  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma  had  jobs. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  most 
rapidly  growing  jobs  though  the  year 
2000  will  require  relatively  more  edu- 
cation. 

In  1983,  the  W^hite  House  released  a 
5-year  report  ominously  entitled  "A 
Nation  at  Risk "  which  documented 
the  inadequacies  of  the  American 
system  of  education.  The  report  came 
to  a  startling  conclusion:  "Our  Nation 
is  at  risk  •  •  •  the  educational  founda- 
tions of  our  society  are  presently  being 
eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
nation  and  a  people, " 

A  1988  update  to  the  1983  report,  en- 
titled "Making  It  Work,"  claims  that 
we  have  made  progress.  Education  is 
now  the  single  largest  budget  item  in 
all  but  2  of  the  50  States.  However,  the 
report  hastens  to  add  that  we  are  not 
doing  well  enough,  fast  enough. 
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Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  my 
concerns  about  the  State  of  Alabama's 
educational  system.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  still  rank  near  the 
bottom  in  education. 

Of  the  28  SUtes  who  test  their  high 
school  graduates  with  the  same  test 
we  use,  Alabama  students  score  eighth 
from  the  bottom. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  each  teacher,  Alabama 
teachers  have  larger  classes  than  42 
other  States. 

Forty  States  pay  their  teachers  more 
than  Alabama  does. 

And  we're  almost  last  in  the  expend- 
itures per  pupil  category  with  only  two 
States  spending  less  money  per  pupil 
than  Alabama. 

Every  year,  I  conduct  county  wide 
town  meetings  in  all  67  counties  of  my 
State.  The  people  are  always  con- 
cerned about  education.  And  invari- 
ably the  question  is,  "How  can  we  im- 
prove education? "  I  always  answer 
that  question  with  the  old  adage. 
'You  get  what  you  pay  for.  "  We've  got 
to  invest  in  the  education  system. 

I  believe  that  the  education  of  our 
children  is  our  most  important  nation- 
al obligation  and  that  the  States 
cannot  fulfill  this  obligation  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  legislation  that  we 
are  considering  today  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  kind  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  needed  by  the 
States. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  relative  com 
petitiveness  of  the  U.S.  economy  will 
to  a  large  extent  depend  on  the  rela- 
tive performance  of  our  education 
system.  Thus,  there  may  be  useful  les 
sons  to  be  learned  from  looking  at 
comparative  data  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Elementary  and  secondary  students 
in  the  United  States  in  1985  had  an  av- 
erage school  year  of  180  days  versus 
243  days  for  students  in  Japan. 

Between  1983  and  1986.  American  el 
ementary     and     secondary     students 
scored  substantially  worse  than  Japa 
nese  students  on  science  achievement 
tests. 

In  1982,  United  States  scored  sub- 
stantially worse  than  Japanese  stu- 
dents on  mathematics  achievement 
tests  and  worse  also  than  students  in 
Canada,  France,  Sweden,  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  1984,  the  starting  salary  of  a  Jap- 
anese high  school  teacher  was  15  per- 
cent higher  than  the  starting  salary  of 
a  white-collar  employee  with  an  equiv- 
alent degree. 

In  Japan,  about  200,000  applicants 
compete  annually  for  about  38.000 
teacher  vacancies  in  the  public  school 
system.  In  the  United  States  most 
large  urban  school  systems  experience 
difficulty  in  finding  applicants  to  fill 
projected  vacancies. 

In  1985,  62  percent  of  the  United 
States  educational  expenditures  were 
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for  primary  and  secondary  education 
versus  75  percent  for  Japan  and  80 
percent  for  West  Germany. 

I  believe  that  these  data  indicate 
that  the  Nation  which  pioneered  free 
public  education  is  rapidly  losing  its 
leadership  role  to  other  nations— other 
nations  whose  leaders  have  recognized 
that  the  children  are  a  country's 
greatest  asset. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  the 
United  States  is  to  regain  its  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  economy,  we 
must  raise  by  quantum  leaps  the  qual- 
ity of  our  public  education  system.  In 
spite  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done 
by  years  of  neglect,  these  are  not 
times  for  despair.  We  must  remind 
ourselves  that  this  great  Nation  was 
not  built  by  men  and  women  lacking 
in  vision,  courage,  or  a  capacity  for 
hard  work. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  initia- 
tives that  we  have  discussed  here 
today  represent  important  steps 
toward  educational  excellence.  As  we 
pursue  these  and  other  initiatives,  let 
us  resolve  not  to  forget  a  painful 
lesson  of  recent  history;  that  is,  that 
an  America  that  fails  to  invest  ade- 
quately in  the  future  of  its  children 
runs  the  risk  of  destroying  its  chil- 
dren's legacy  and  falling  short  of  being 
the  richest,  most  democratic,  best  edu- 
cated, and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act  of  1989.  This 
year.  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  competitive  challenge  facing 
America— and  the  front  line  will  be 
the  battle  to  improve  our  schools.  This 
bill  makes  a  good  stride  toward  this 
important  goal. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  myself  in- 
cluded, were  concerned  about  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teach- 
ing Standards  provision  of  the  bill. 
But  the  language  on  this  has  been 
worked  out— and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  home-school- 
ing and  private  schools. 

We  have  a  great  task  before  us:  pre- 
paring tomorrow's  Americans  for  the 
greatest  economic  struggle  of  our 
country's  history.  We  begin  this  task 
today,  with  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill— and 
that  is  why  I'm  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  spent  many  hours  discussing  this 
bill.  Most  of  the  debate,  however,  has 
focused  on  title  X,  which  would  feder- 
alize teacher  certification.  I  participat- 
ed in  that  debate,  expressing  my  oppo- 
sition to  Federal  Government  intru- 
sion into  teacher  standards  and  certifi- 
cation. 

The  President  also  opposes  title  X, 
even  though  he  supports  the  rest  of 
the  bill.  The  rest  of  the  bill,  in  fact,  is 
the  President's  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Senators  find  themselves  in  the 
.same  situation  as  I.  That  is,  I  enthusi- 


astically support  the  majority  of  the 
Excellence  in  Education  Act,  but  ada- 
mantly oppose  one  title. 

Despite  my  opposition  to  title  X,  it 
does  not  seem  appropriate  to  me  to  let 
that  one  bad  apple  spoil  the  whole 
bushel  basket  of  excellent  educational 
programs  contained  in  S.  695.  There- 
fore I  will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
final  passage  of  S.  695. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  omit  any  reference  to  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Professional  Teaching 
Practices  when  it  takes  up  the  bill.  In 
the  event  that  title  X  remains  in  the 
bill  essentially  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  if  the  President  thus 
vetoes  the  legislation  on  the  grounds 
of  his  opposition  to  title  X,  I  will  then 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 
Since  the  bulk  of  the  bill  is  his  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  that  he  has  the  right  to 
treat  it  in  the  manner  he  feels  would 
best  meet  the  needs  of  our  country's 
education  programs. 

I  believe  this  statement  clarifies  my 
position  on  this  legislation  and  on  title 
X,  in  the  event  that  the  Senate  will 
later  need  to  react  to  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  calls  from  my  con- 
stituents in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  past  2  days.  I  am  being  urged  to 
vote  against  S.  695,  the  Education  Ex- 
cellence Act. 

This  bill  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  pass  last  spring  as  a  part  of 
his  educational  initiatives.  Included  in 
the  bill  are  provisions  establishing  a 
Merit-based  National  Science  Scholars 
Program,  to  provide  scholarships  to 
outstanding  students  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege in  the  areas  of  science,  math,  and 
engineering.  The  bill  also  establishes 
Presidential  Merit  Schools,  which  will 
receive  cash  awards  for  substantial 
progress  in;  First,  raising  student  edu- 
cational achievement;  second,  creating 
a  drug-free  and  safe  school  environ- 
ment; and  third,  reducing  the  dropout 
rate.  In  addition,  one  section  of  the 
bill  modifies  requirements  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  aid  for  those  con- 
tinuing on  in  higher  education  pro- 
grams. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  extends 
the  School  Dropout  Demonstration 
Assistance  Act.  Under  this  act,  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools  and  the 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  re- 
ceived grants  to  help  work  on  innova- 
tive solutions  for  reducing  the  dropout 
rate  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  In  addi- 
tion. Lac  Du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake 
Chippewa  Indians  also  received  a 
grant  to  reduce  the  high  dropout  rate 
among  students  in  their  community. 

Due  to  the  controversy  concerning 
this  bill,  I  carefully  weighed  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  bill  and 
came  down  in  favor  of  this  set  of  edu- 
cational programs.  In  listening  to  the 


concerns  raised  by  my  constituents.  I 
found  that  many  had  been  given  mis- 
information about  the  bill. 

I  learned  that  concern  was  really 
limited  to  but  one  section  of  the  bill, 
title  X.  providing  for  a  one-time  au- 
thorization to  support  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards.  I  also  learned  that  there 
really  wasn't  a  clear  understanding  of 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  quote  directly  from  the  bill 
in  order  to  provide  you  with  a  better 
understanding  as  to  what  the  bill  is 
authorizing,  and  the  reasons  behind 
Federal  funding  for  the  Board: 

The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  Stales  depends  on  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  educational  system 
to  provide  all  children  with  an  education 
which  will  ensure  a  well-educated  work- 
force: 

i2)  improved  teaching  is  central  to  the 
goal  of  ensuring  a  well-educated  workforce; 

i3)  incentives  to  enhance  the  professional 
ism  and  status  of  teaching  can  be  provided 
through  the  development  and  promulgation 
of  voluntary  standards  of  professional  certi- 
fication that  are  rigorous  and  unbiased,  that 
complement  and  support  State  licensing 
practices  and  recognize  the  diversity  of 
American  society; 

(4)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  been  created  to  establish 
such  voluntary  standards  and  a  significant 
initial  investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment from  non-Federal  sources  will  be  re- 
quired to  create  such  a  system  of  profe.ssion 
al  certification;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  in  funding  vital  educational  re- 
search and  can  continue  to  support  this  na- 
tional effort  by  providing  limited  but  essen- 
tial support  for  critical  re.search  activities. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  to  enable  the  board  to  conduct 
independent  research  and  development  re- 
lated to  the  establishment  of  national,  vol- 
untary professional  standards  and  as.sess- 
ment  methods  for  the  teaching  profession. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  profession  of  teaching  in 
the  hopes  of  both  retaining  the  best 
and  the  brightest  already  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  in  attracting  outstanding 
individuals  to  the  profession.  The  Na- 
tional Board  will  facilitate  research  to 
help  identify  what  is  working,  and 
what  is  needed  in  our  classrooms  to 
provide  the  best  educational  environ- 
ment possible  for  our  Nation's  youth. 
State  certification  standards  are  not 
affected  by  this  provision,  nor  are 
home-based  schools. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  congres- 
sional intent,  an  amendment  to  title  X 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  which  adds  the  following  lan- 
guage to  title  X;  "Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  practice  or  accreditation  of  home 
school  or  private  school  teaching.  " 

I  feel  strongly  about  education  in 
this  country.  When  an  opportunity  is 


presented  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  will  help  our  Nation's 
youth  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one in  this  Chamber— indeed  everyone 
in  this  country— will  agree  that  we 
need  to  do  more  to  promote  education- 
al excellence  in  our  society.  The  legis- 
lation before  us.  S.  695.  moves  beyond 
mere  good  intentions  and  proposes  a 
blueprint  for  change  and  improvement 
in  our  educational  system— from  grade 
school  through  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels.  Accordingly.  I 
am  proud  to  support  the  Educational 
Excellence  Act. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
last  week,  the  President  outlined  a 
number  of  ambitious  educational  goals 
to  be  met  by  the  year  2000:  a  90-per- 
cent high  school  graduation  rate,  a 
drug-free  school  environment,  and  a 
challenge  to  place  U.S.  students  first 
in  the  world  in  math  and  science 
achievement.  These  goals  can  only  be 
reached  if  each  of  us  demand  more 
from  students,  teachers,  schools,  par- 
ents, and  from  ourselves. 

The  Excellence  in  Education  Act 
represents  a  significant  step  toward 
meeting  the  educational  challenges  of 
the  next  decade,  and  beyond. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  two 
aspects  of  this  proposal;  The  Presiden- 
tial Merit  Schools  Program  and  the 
National  Science  Scholars  Program. 
Both  programs  encourage  and  reward 
the  best  in  American  education. 

This  act  authorizes  $200  million  for 
a  new  national  program  to  reward  out- 
standing schools;  merit  schools.  At  a 
time  when  many  of  the  Nation's  class- 
rooms are  in  crisis,  it  is  appropriate  to 
recognize  deserving  schools  that  have 
distinguished  themselves  through  rais- 
ing educational  achievement,  estab- 
lishing a  drug-free  climate,  and  in- 
creasing graduation  rates. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  $6 
million  to  establish  a  merit-based  Na- 
tional Science  Scholars  I»rogram  to 
reward  achieving  high  school  students 
who  will  continue  their  study  of  the 
sciences,  math,  and  engineering  at  the 
postsecondary  level. 

Some  may  say  that  $6  million  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket— if  we  are  serious 
about  returning  American  students  to 
the  top  in  global  science  and  math 
achievement,  more  money  is  needed. 
This  new  proposal,  however,  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  reclaiming  American 
supremacy  in  math  and  science 
achievement.  This  new  funding  indi- 
cates that  America  is  willing  to  do 
more  to  encourage  our  young  students 
to  pursue  a  career  in  the  sciences. 

The  most  contentious  provision  in 
this  legislation  is  title  X.  Title  X  will 
authorize  $25  million  over  3  years  for 
the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  to  develop  a  set  of 
teacher  certification  standards  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers throughout  the  United  States. 


I  fully  support  the  need  for  high  and 
rigorous  standards  for  our  Nation's 
teachers.  Teachers  represent  a  distin- 
guished profession  and  a  system  must 
be  established  to  identify  and  certify 
the  Nation's  most  outstanding  teach- 
ers. The  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards,  in  my 
opinion,  is  best  prepared  to  develop  a 
set  of  voluntary  examinations  to  help 
teachers  distinguish  themselves  within 
their  profession. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  agree  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum].  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  encourage  competitive- 
ness when  considering  grant  proposals 
of  this  magnitude.  The  funding  that 
this  legislation  calls  for,  $25  million 
over  3  years,  is  simply  too  much  to 
direct  to  one  group— even  such  a  de- 
serving group  as  the  National  Board 
for  Professional  Teaching  Standards— 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 

This  $25  million  grant  would  repre- 
sent approximately  20  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Educations  entire  re- 
search budget.  It  is  imprudent  to  des- 
ignate this  large  sum  without  the  ben- 
efit of  a  competitive  process. 

I  supported  Senator  Kassebaum's 
amendment  to  S.  695  because  in  my 
view  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  make  it  a  practice  to  award  such  a 
sizable  grant  without  the  benefit  of  a 
competitive  bidding  process.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  should  make 
the  final  decision  on  what  group  is 
best  prepared  to  establish  the  criteria 
for  recognizing  outstanding  American 
teachers. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  the  entire 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Excellence  in 
Education  Act  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
members  of  the  educational  communi- 
ty who  share  our  deep  concern  for  pro- 
moting excellence  and  achievement  in 
America's  classrooms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  inquiry.  Is  there  any  further 
action  remaining  on  this  bill,  other 
than  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
further  action  is  required,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M.;  ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  S.  695 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  and  that  at  3 
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p.m..  the  roUcall  vote  occur  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Thereupon,  at  2:10  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  3  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Reid]. 


EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time. 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

10  Leg! 

YEAS-92 

Adams 

Ford 

McConnell 

Baurus 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

BenUen 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Gras-sley 

Nickles 

Bosrhwitz 

Harkui 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pres.sler 

Bumpprs 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdirk 

HoUinK.s 

Reid 

Suras 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

CoaLs 

Kassebaiim 

Rolh 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kerry 

,Sas.ser 

D  Amato 

Kohl 

.Shelby 

Danforth 

Lautenbert; 

Simon 

Daschle 

Leahj 

Simpson 

DfConcini 

Lex  in 

Specter 

Dixon 

Liebt^rman 

Sleyens 

Dodd 

Loll 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Liixar 

Warner 

Domeniri 

Mack 

WiLson 

Durenberger 

MaLsiinaKa 

Wirth 

Exon 

McCain 
NAYS-8 

Armstrong 

Helm.s 

Symms 

Gam 

Humphrey 

Wallop 

Gramm 

McClure 

So  the  bill  (S.  695),  as 

amended,  w 

passed. 

NOTE 

(The  text  of  S.  695.  a  bill  To  Pro- 
mote Excellence  in  American  Educa- 
tion, passed  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1990,  is  as  follows:) 
S.  695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SEtTIOS  I.SHORTTITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Educational 
Excellence  Act  of  1990" 


SK(     2.  TAHl.f;  (IK  CONTKNTS. 

This  Act  IS  organized  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-IMPROVING  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
P.^RT  A    Presidential  Schools  of 

Distinction 

Part  B— Schools  of  Excellence 

Part  C— Alternative  Certification  for 

Teachers  and  Principals 

Part  D— Administrative  Provision 

Part  E  — Bilingual  Education 
Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Program 
TITLE  II-NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
SCHOLARS 
TITLE  III     HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
TITLE      IV     EXTENSION      OF     SCHOOL 
DROPOUT      DEMONSTRATION      PRO- 
GRAM 

TITLE  V-STAFPORD  STUDENT  LOAN 
DEFAULT  PREVENTION  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROVISIONS 

TITLE  VI- NEEDS  ANALYSIS 

AMENDMENTS 
TITLE  VII     OTHER  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
TITLE  VIII-WE  THE  PEOPLE  .  .  .  THE 
CITIZEN  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 
TITLE      IX-NATIONAL      BOARD      FOR 
PROFESSIONAL     TEACHING     STAND- 
ARDS 
TITLE  X  -MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

TITLE  XI-PRESIDENTS  COUNCIL  ON 

ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 

TITLE  XII-STUDENT  ATHLETE 

RIGHT  TOKNOW 
TITLE  XIII-EFFECTIVE  DATE 
TITLE  XIV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education   Act   of    1965   (20   U.S.C.   2701   et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  part  G  to  read  a.s  follows: 

"Part  G  — Presidential  Schools  of 
Distinction 
•■SK(    I7I1I   smokt  titi.k 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction  Act'. 

■•.SK(     ITll:'   KIMIIN(.S  \MI  IMKPOSK. 

"(a)  Findings. -The  Congress  finds  that- 

"(1)  the  basic  goal  of  all  schools  is  to  de- 
velop the  skills  and  abilities  of  students  to 
their  maximum  potential; 

"1 21  achievable  standards  of  excellence 
can  and  should  be  .set  for  all  students  and 
for  all  schools: 

(3)  financial  incentives  can  spur  schools 
to  ri.se  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  these 
standards:  and 

"(4)  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  is  vital  to  the  Nations 
future.  and  demonstrated  schoolwide 
progress  In  achieving  excellence  deserves 
public  recognition. 

(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  recognize  and  reward  public  and  private 
elementary  and  .secondary  schools  that  have 
made  substantia!  progress  In— 

"(1)  raising  student  educational  achieve- 
menl; 

"(2)  creating  a  safe  and  drug-free  school 
environment:  and 


"(3)  reducing  the  dropout  rate. 

•■SK(  .  17(1.1.  Al  THOKIZATKtN  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993 
is  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"( 1 )  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
parts  A.  B.  D.  E.  and  F  of  chapter  1.  of  title 
I.  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year,  over 

"(B)  $5,090,000,000.  or 

"(2)  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  for 
such  fiscal  year,  over 

"(B)  $200,000,000. 

"(b)  Limitation —The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

■SKC.  1701.  Al.I.Ot  ATION  OK  APPROPRI ATION.S. 

"(a)  Reservation.— From  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  section  4703  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  one 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  for  grants  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  Palau  (until  the  effective  date  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Government  of  Palau)  for  activities  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  Allocation  Among  States.— (1)  The 
amount  remaining  after  any  reservation  of 
funds  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allocated 
to  Slates  as  follows: 

"(A)  from  one  half  of  such  amount,  each 
State  shall  be  allocated  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  such  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  available  data  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  the  other  one  half  of  such  amount 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  funds  are  allocated  among 
such  States  under  section  1005  of  this  Act 
for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term   State'  means  each  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 
••sK<    i7o.->  statk  applications. 

"(a)  Three-Year  Application.— Each 
State  that  wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  three-year  period,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Application  Contents.— Each  State 
application  shall  contain— 

'•(1)  the  criteria  the  State  educational 
agency  will  use  to  select  Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction  under  section  4708; 

"(2)  the  criteria  it  will  use  to  determine 
the  amount  of  awards; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  it  will  carry  out 
this  part  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  other  applicable  legal 
requirements;  and 

"(4)  other  information  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(c)  GEPA  Provisions  Inapplicable.— Sec- 
tions 435  and  436  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  sections  relate  to  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures,  shall  not  apply 
to  this  part. 

•SKC.  I70«.  STATK  I  SK  OK  Kl  NDS. 

"(a)  Administration.— Each  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  use  up  to  5  per  centum  of 


its  grant  for  the  administrative  costs  of  car- 
rying out  this  part. 

"(b)  Presidential  School  of  Excellence 
Awards.— Each  State  educational  agency 
shall  use  at  least  95  per  centum  of  its  grant 
for  FYesidential  School  of  Distinction 
Awards  made  in  accordance  with  section 
4708. 

"(c)  Insular  Areas.— The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-134,  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  received  by  such  areas  under 
this  part. 

•SEC.   1707    STATE   ACTIVITIES  AND  RESPONSIBU- 
ITIES 

"(a)  State  Review  Panel.— (1)  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  establish  a  State 
review  panel  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
Presidential  Schools  of  Distinction. 

"(2)  The  State  review  panel  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  following  in- 
terests in  the  State— 

"(A)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  administrators: 

■(B)  college  and  university  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators; 

"(C)  parents: 

"(D)  State  and  local  boards  of  education: 

"(E)  State  and  local  governments: 

"(F)  labor: 

"(G)  business:  and 

"(H)  the  general  public. 

"(b)  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— 
( 1 )  Within  sixty  days  of  making  Presidential 
School  of  Distinction  Awards  under  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  that- 

"(A)  identifies  the  schools  chosen  as  Presi- 
dential Schools  of  Distinction; 

"(B)  states  the  reasons  for  their  selection: 
and 

"(C)  states  the  amount  of  their  awards. 

■•(2)  Beginning  with  the  second  year  for 
which  any  State  educational  agency  receives 
funds  under  this  part,  its  annual  report 
shall  also  include  a  brief  description  of  how 
schools  selected  in  the  previous  year  used 
their  awards. 

••SE(     173S   SEI,E1"T10N  OK  PRESIDENTIAL  S<"H(M)1. 
OK  niSTIN(TION 

"(a)  Eligible  Schools.— ( 1)  A  Slate  educa- 
tional agency  may  designate  as  a  Presiden- 
tial School  of  Distinction  any  public  or  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school  in  the 
State  whose  students  are  receiving  ser\-ices 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  that 
has  been  nominated  through  procedures  es- 
tablished by  such  agency. 

"•(2)  In  selecting  Presidential  Schools  of 
Distinction,  each  Slate  educational  agency 
shall  apply  the  selection  criteria  uniformly. 

"(3)  Distribution  or  Awards.— Each 
State  educational  agency  shall  make  at  least 
one  Presidential  School  of  Distinction 
Award  in  each  congressional  district. 

"(b)  Criteria  Established  by  Secre- 
tary.—(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
minimum  criteria  to  be  used  by  every  State 
educational  agency  in  selecting  Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction. 

•(2)  The  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  address— 

"(A)  progress  in  improving  educational 
performance,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
mastery  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathemat- 
ics skills: 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  school  dem- 
onstrates progress  in  achieving  and  main- 
taining a  safe  environment,  including  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  problems  related  to 
drug  and  alcohol  use:  and 

"(C)  secondary  school  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  students  who  drop  out  of 


school  or  in  encouraging  those  who  have 
dropped  out  to  reenter  school  and  complete 
their  schooling. 

"(c)  State  Criteria.— (1)  Based  on  the  se- 
lection criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
as  required  by  subsection  (b).  each  Stale 
educational  agency  shall  establish  addition- 
al criteria  that  meaisure  progress  in  such 
areas  as— 

"(A)  student  achievement,  as  measured  by 
such  factors  as  year-to-year  improvement  in 
test  scores,  college  entrance  rates,  and  em- 
ployment of  graduates  in  jobs  with  siemifi- 
canl  potential  for  career  development;  and 

"(B)  other  indicators  of  a  school's  success, 
such  as  improvements  in  school  leadership, 
the  teaching  and  learning  environment,  and 
parental  and  community  support  and  in- 
volvement. 

"(2)  In  setting  criteria  for  Presidential 
Schools  of  Distinction,  the  State  education- 
al agency  shall  establish  standards  that  rec- 
ognize the  composition  of  the  student  body 
and  other  relevant  factors,  and  that  give 
special  consideration  to  schools  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  proportions  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  The  Stale  educa- 
tional agency  may  also  set  different  criteria 
for  different  grade  levels. 

"(3)  In  applying  the  criteria  to  a  school  in 
which  a  program  is  conducted  under  part  A 
of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  consider  the  de- 
sired outcomes  identified  for  children  in  the 
application  submitted  under  section  1012(b) 
of  this  Act  by  the  local  educational  agency 
operating  the  school.  No  school  that  a  local 
educational  agency  has  identified  under  sec- 
tit  n  1021(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  Presidential  School  of  Distinction  Award 
until  such  lime  as  the  school  has  demon- 
strated progress  in  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  or  local  improvement 
plan  set  forth  under  section  1020  or  1021  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  In  selecting  Presidential  Schools  of 
Distinction  and  in  setting  the  amount  of 
their  awards,  the  Stale  educational  agency 
may  not  consider  a  school's  planned  use  of  a 
Presidential  School  of  Distinction  award. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4706. 
each  Stale  educational  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  make  the  same 
number  of  awards  to  elementary  schools 
within  the  State  as  such  Stale  educational 
agency  makes  to  secondary  schools  within 
the  Stale. 

"(d)  Amount  of  Award.— (1)  Each  Stale 
educational  agency  shall  establish  criteria, 
subject  to  subsection  (c)(4).  including  crite- 
ria relating  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  student 
body,  for  determining  the  amount  of  Presi- 
dential School  of  Distinction  Awards. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  Presidential  School  of 
Distinction  Awards  shall  be  substantially 
equivalent  among  congressional  districts. 

(e)  Bypass— If  a  Stale  educational 
agency  is  either  prohibited  by  Stale  law 
from  providing  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  to  private  schools,  or  is  unwilling 
to  do  so.  it  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
such  prohibition  or  unwillingness,  as  well  as 
the  private  schools  it  has  designated  as 
Presidential  Schools  of  Distinction  and  the 
amount  of  their  awards.  The  Secretary  shall 
then  provide  those  funds,  from  the  Stale's 
allocation  under  this  part,  to  the  designated 
private  schools,  through  such  arrangements 
as  the  Secretary  finds  suitable.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  withhold  from  the  State's  al- 
location under  this  part  the  administrative 
costs  of  making  such  arrangements. 


•SEC.  1709.  PRESIDENTIAI.  lERTIKlCATES  OF  DIS- 
TINCTION AND  AWARDS  CEREMONY. 

"  (a)  Presidential  Certificates  or  Dis- 
tinction.—Each  Presidential  School  of  Dis- 
tinction shall  be  awarded  a  Presidential  Cer- 
tificate of  Distinction. 

••(b)  Awards  Ceremony —The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  gifts  to  pay  the  costs  of 
conducting  awards  ceremonies  for  Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction. 

•sec  1710  pi  hlic  s(h(kh.  i se  of  finds  by 
prk:sidentiai.  sch<m)i>  of  distinc- 
tion 

A  Presidential  School  of  Distinction  shall 
use  its  Presidential  School  of  Distinction 
Award  for  activities  that  further  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  school.  Such  activities 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  development,  implementation,  or  ex- 
pansion of  special  programs,  such  as  those 
focused  on;  dropout  prevention  or  reentry, 
student  transition  to  college  or  employment, 
preschool  children,  remedial  services,  or 
gifted  and  talented  students: 

■■(2)  the  purchase  or  lease  of  computers, 
telecommunications  equipment,  scientific 
instruments,  instructional  materials,  library 
books,  and  other  equipment  and  materials, 
except  that  a  public  agency  shall  have  title 
to.  and  exercise  administrative  control  of. 
all  such  equipment  and  materials: 

"(3)  bonus  payments  for  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, and  school  personnel; 

■■(4)  school  based  management/shared  de- 
cision making; 

"(5)  parental  involvement  activities;  and 

"(6)  community  outreach  activities: 

SK(  1711  PRI\ATE  S<HO<H.  I  SE  OF  FINDS  BY 
PRESIDENTIAI.  S<"Ht>«LS  OF  DISTINC- 
TION. 

"Each  Slate  educational  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
ensure  that  each  private  school  designated 
as  a  Presidential  School  of  Distinction 
under  section  4708  will  use  the  Presidential 
School  of  Distinction  Award  for  capital  ex- 
penses as  set  forth  in  section  1017(d)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  and  after  capital  expenses  have 
been  met.  use  such  award  for  purposes  as 
set  forth  and  administered  under  section 
1572  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

•SEC  1712  PROHIBITION  ON  STATE  OR  UKAL  RE- 
Dl  (TION  OF  OTHER  ASSISTANCE. 

•No  Federal.  Stale,  or  local  agency  may. 
in  any  year,  take  a  Presidential  School  of 
Distinction  Award  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  award  any  other  assistance 
from  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  resources,  or  in 
determining  the  amount  of  such  assistance, 
to  either  the  Presidential  School  of  Distinc- 
tion iuelf  or  the  local  educational  agency,  if 
any.  that  operates  the  school. 

•SEt     171.1.  EV AH  ATION 

"(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  biennial  evaluation  of  Presiden- 
tial Schools  of  Distinction. 

(b)  National  DirrusiON  Network.— The 
Secretary  shall  submit  information  on  suc- 
cessful Presidential  Schools  of  Distinction 
programs  to  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work for  possible  dissemination. 

•SE(     1711   DEFINITION 

"(a)  In  General.— As  used  in  this  part  the 
term  "school  based  management/shared  de- 
cision making'  means  a  process  by  which  a 
team  of  individuals  is  formed  at  a  school  site 
to  make  decisions  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Such  a  team  may  in- 
clude teachers,  the  school  principal,  other 
school  administrators,  parents,  and  commu- 
nity representatives. 
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"(b)  Responsibilities.— The  school  based 
management /shared  decision  making  team 
is  responsible  for  decisions  which  affect  the 
school  and  classroom  environment.  Such  de- 
cisions may  mclude  decisions  regarding- 

"(1)  curriculum  and  instruction  priorities 
which  meet  priorities  and  goals  of  the  local 
educational  agency,  including  materials  and 
activities,  organization,  and  evaluation  and 
assessment,  while  taking  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  students; 

■■(2)  student  grouping,  promotion,  and 
tracking: 

(3)  school  rules  and  discipline  policies; 

■(4)  the  scheduling  and  structure  of  the 
school  day; 

■■(5)  the  school  environment. 

■■(6)  the  physical  structure  of  school  facili- 
ties: 

"{7)  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
school; 

■■(8)  the  use  of  funds  available  to  the 
school; 

(9)  hiring  and  evaluation  of  teachers  and 
administrators; 

"(10)  professional  development  programs 
which  will  meet  faculty  needs;  and 

■'(U)  relationships  with  parents  and  com- 
munity.". 

Part  B— Schools  of  Excellence 

SK«     Ml   S<  H<><)l..><  OK  K\(  KI.I.KN<  K 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  H 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  H— Schools  of  Excellence 

•SKI    IMOl    SHORT  TITl.K 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Schools  of 
Excellence  Act  of  1990'. 

■•SK(     IMn   KINDIM.S 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(I)  no  single  method  of  education,  or 
single  way  of  organizing  schools  and  .school 
systems,  is  best  for  every  community  or 
every  group  of  students; 

"(2)  schools  that  have  increased  competi- 
tion and  choice  have  helped  to  improve  the 
quality  of  schools  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  school  districts  in  which  they 
have  been  established;  and 

"(3)  schools  that  focus  on  mathematics 
and  science  train  future  leaders  in  such  dis- 
ciplines are  of  critical  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  competitiveness; 

"SM     IHOri.  PI  KPOSK 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  support 
the  establishment,  expansion,  or  enhance- 
ment of  Schools  of  Excellence  in  order  to 
promote  open  enrollment  through  parental 
choice  and  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  student.s 
in  academic  and  vocational  subjects. 
-SEC.  IHOl  dkkimtion 

"As  used  in  this  part,  the  term  School  of 
Exeellence'  means  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  that — 

"(1)  offers  the  highest  quality  instruction 
in  an  academic  or  vocational  discipline  or 
creates  a  unique  and  effective  learning  envi- 
ronment; 

"(2)  is  open  to  students  from  beyond  the 
immediate  school  attendance  area;  and 

"(3)  is  capable  of  attracting  students  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds. 

"SEC.  IMO.i.  ArTHORIZATI(»  OK  APPKOPKIATIONS 

"(a)  In  General.— The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  car 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993 
is  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 


Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal  year, 
over 
"(B)  $165,000,000.  or 

■(2)  the  exce.ss.  if  any.  of- 

I  A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
section  4606  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  for  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

(B)  $35,000,000 

(b)  Limitation  -The  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

■SK(     IWfi   (.KXNT  M'I'I  I(   \tio\s 

■<a)  In  General,  i  1  >  Any  local  education- 
al agency,  intermediate  educational  agency, 
or  consortia  of  such  agencies  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"'2)  An  applicant  may  be,  but  is  not  re- 
quired to  be,  adopting  or  implementing  a  de- 
segregation plan. 

<bi  Requirements,— Each  application 
shall  contain  - 

'Ilia  description  of— 
"(A)     the     objectives    of    the     proposed 
project     and     how     those     objectives     will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  part,  as  set  out 
in  section  4803;  and 

(B)  how  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  will  be  used  to  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  of  the  highest  quality  that 
will  encourage  greater  parental  decision- 
making and  involvement; 

"(C)  the  method  of  information  dissemi- 
nation; 

"(D)  the  unique  learning  environment; 
and 

•(E)  the  open  enrollment  policy  for  stu- 
dents beyond  the  immediate  attendance 
area;  and 

(2)  such  a.ssurances  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

"(c»  Special  RuLE.-The  Secretaiy  shall 
encourage  applications  for  propo-sed 
projects  that— 

"(1)  recognize  the  potential  of  children 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged  or  who 
come  from  low-income  families;  and 

"I  2)  establish,  expand,  or  enhance  schools 
that  focus  on  a  particular  educational  ap- 
proach or  on  a  particular  subject  area,  such 
as  mathematics  and  .science. 

idi  Demonstration.  Each  application 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  proposed  project  assisted 
with  funds  under  this  part  will  not  result  in 
segregation  based  upon  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  or  handicap,  or  impede 
the  progress  of  desegregation  within  the  ap- 
plicant's .school  system. 

■■SK<      IHOT    SKI.KITION  ok   \PP1.I(  ATIO.NS 

In  awarding  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  quality  of  the 
proposed  project,  the  likelihood  of  the 
project  s  successful  implementation,  and  the 
likelihood  of  its  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  applicant. 
■•SK(    iH(is  i.imitaticns 

(a)  In  General.  -No  School  of  Excellence 
may  be  supported  with  funds  under  this 
part  for  more  than  two  years. 

ibi  Satisfactory  Progress.— No  appli- 
cant may  receive  a  grant  for  more  than  one 
year  under  this  part,  unless  it  demonstrates 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  School  of  Excel- 
lence for  which  assistance  was  provided  in 
the  first  year  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  meeting  the  objectives  specified 
in  its  approved  application. 


"(c)  Special  Rule— No  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency  may.  in  any  year,  take  a  School 
of  Excellence  award  into  account  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  award  any  other  assist- 
ance from  Federal.  State,  or  local  resources, 
or  in  determining  the  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance, to  either  a  School  of  Excellence  itself 
or  to  the  local  educational  agency  or  inter 
mediate  educational  agency  that  operates 
the  school". 

Part  C— Alternative  Certification  for 
Teachers  and  Principals 


SE( 


l.!l 


AI.TEKN.XTIVK     (  k.rtiku  ation     KOR 
tkachkrs     \m)    principals    PRO- 

(.RAM 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  I  to 
read  as  follows: 

Part  I— Alternative  Certification  for 
Teachers  and  Principals 

••SK(     mill   SHORT  Tin. K 

"This  part  ma.\  be  cited  as  the  Alterna- 
tive Certification  of  Teachers  and  Principals 
Assistance  Act  of  1990'. 

•SKC    ISIII2    KINDIVCS 

The  Congress  finds  that- 
'll) effective  elementary   and  -secondary 
schools    require    competent     teachers    and 
strong  leadership; 

(2)  school  systems  would  benefit  greatly 
by  recruitment  pools  of  well-qualified  indi- 
viduals, such  as  scientists  and  engineers, 
from  which  to  select  teachers  and  princi- 
pals; 

•(3)  talented  professionals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  high  level  of  subject  area  com- 
petence or  management  and  leadership 
qualities  outside  the  education  profession 
wish  to  pursue  second  careers  in  education, 
but  often  do  not  meet  traditional  certifica- 
tion requirements;  and 

"(4)  alternative  certification  requirements 
that  do  not  exclude  such  individuals  from 
teaching  or  school  administration  solely  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  current  certification 
requirements  would  allow  school  systems  to 
take  advantage  of  these  professionals  and 
improve  the  supply  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers and  principals. 

■SKI    liiii;).  PI  KPOSK. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  improve 
the  supply  of  well-qualified  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  by 
encouraging  and  assisting  States  to  de.elop 
and  implement  alternative  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal certification  requirements. 
■SK(  ISIII.  pkkimtions 
As  used  in  this  part  — 
"(1)  The  term  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements'  means 
State  or  local  requirements  that  permit 
entry  into  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
er and  principal  positions  for  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  ap- 
propriate subject  area  competence,  or  man- 
agement or  leadership  qualities,  in  careers 
in  or  out  of  the  education  field,  but  who 
would  not  otherwise  meet  existing  require- 
ments for  teaching  or  supervisory  positions. 
Alternative  teacher  and  principal  certifica- 
tion requirements  may  recognize  that— 

"(A)  for  teachers,  a  high  level  of  demon- 
strated competence  in  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject area  may  be  substituted  for  traditional 
teacher  certification  requirements  (such  as 
teacher  training  course  work);  and 

"(B)  for  principals,  a  high  level  of  demon- 
strated competence  in  administration  and 
management  may  be  substituted  for  tradi- 
tional principal  certification  requirements. 


"(2)  The  term  State'  means  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SK(    l»(l.-.  Al  THORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
there    are    authorized    to    be    appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
SE<    l»(l«.  ai.i.otmknts 

"(a)  In  General.  — Ill  From  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  Slate  the  lesser  of 
either  the  amount  the  State  applies  for 
under  section  4907  or  an  amount  that  is  pro- 
portional to  the  State's  share  of  the  total 
population  of  children  ages  five  through 
seventeen  in  all  the  States  (based  on  the 
most  recent  data  available  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary), 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  its  allot- 
ment, or  the  full  amount  of  its  allotment, 
under  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reallocate  the  excess  funds  to  one 
or  more  other  States  that  demonstrate,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  a  current 
need  for  the  funds. 

"(b)  Special  Rule— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 412(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  funds  awarded  under  this  part 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  by  a  re- 
cipient for  a  period  of  two  calendar  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant. 
•SKC.  19(17  statk  applications 

■•(a)  In  General— Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  an  ap- 
plication at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre 
tary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Requirements.— Each  State  applica- 
tion shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  to  be  undertaken;  and 

"(2)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary,  including  assurances 
that- 

"(A)  funds  awarded  to  the  Slate  educa- 
tional agency  will  be  used  to  supplement, 
and  not  to  supplant,  any  State  or  local 
funds  available  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements; 

"(B)  the  State  educational  agency  has.  in 
developing  the  State's  application,  consult 
ed  with  representatives  of  local  educational 
agencies,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  and  principals,  parents,  and  other 
interested  organizations  and  individuals: 
and 

"(C)  the  State  educational  agency  will 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify,  a  final  report  de- 
scribing the  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
awarded  under  this  part  and  the  results 
achieved. 

"(c)  Special  Rule,— Sections  435  and  436 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  sections 
relate  to  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures,  shall  not  apply  to  this  part. 

"SEC.  liNIH.  I  SE  OK  KINDS 

•(a)  In  General.— (1)  A  State  educational 
agency  shall  use  funds  awarded  under  this 
part  to  support  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties that  develop  and  implement  new,  or 
expand  and  improve  existing,  alternative 
teacher  and  principal  certification  require- 
ments. 

"•(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may  carry 
out  such  programs,  projects,  or  activities  di- 
rectly, through  contracts,  or  through  sub- 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  inter- 
mediate educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  consortia  of  such  agen- 
cies. 


"(b)  F»rocrams.  F>rojects.  and  Activi- 
ties.—Programs,  projects,  and  activities  sup- 
ported under  this  part  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  the— 

"(1)  design,  development,  implementation, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  alternative  teach- 
er and  principal  certification  requirements; 

"1 2)  establishment  of  administrative  struc- 
tures necessary  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  alternative  teacher  and 
principal  certification  requirements; 

"(3)  training  of  staff,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  support  programs, 
such  as  mentor  programs,  for  teachers  and 
principals  entering  the  school  system 
through  the  alternative  teacher  and  princi- 
pal certification  program: 

"(4)  development  of  recruitment  strate- 
gies; and 

"(5)  development  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments between  or  among  States  for  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers  and  principals. 

•SK(     I9(»9   KXPIRATION  l)\TE 

Effective  October  1.  1992.  the  Alternative 
Certification  of  Teachers  and  Principals  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989  is  repealed". 

Part  D— Administrative  Provision 
SK<    111  dkkinition 

Section  403(6)  of  Public  Law  81-874  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Such  term  does  not  include  any  agency 
or  school  authority  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, on  a  case-by-case  basis— 

"(A)  was  constituted  or  reconstituted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  or  increasing  the 
amount  of  that  assistance; 

"(B)  is  not  constituted  or  reconstituted  for 
legitimate  educational  purposes;  or 

"(C)  was  previously  parl  of  a  school  dis- 
trict upon  being  constituted  or  reconstitut- 
ed.". 

SKC.  l.fJ  TE(  HNll  Al.  AVIKND.MENTS 

(a)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.— The  Elementary  and  Second 
arv  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  1005(a).  1006(a)(1)(A).  1291. 
2004(a).  and  4502  by  striking  "and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  "  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau  "; 

(2)  in  sections  1404.  1405(a)(2)(A). 
1405(a)(2)(B)  and  1471(22)  by  striking  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
and  inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, or  Palau  "; 

(3)  in  sections  1511(a)(1).  2104(a)(1), 
5112(a)(1)  and  5141(b)(6)  by  striking  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  "  and 
inserting  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Palau  ": 

(4)  in  section  1469  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h)  and 
(ii.  as  subsections  (h).  (ii  and  (j).  respective- 
ly: and 

(Bi  striking  "(f)  Staff"  and  inserting  "ig) 
Staff  ":  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  title  heading  relating 
to  title  10  as  the  title  heading  relating  to 
title  8. 

(b)  Adult  Education  Act.— The  Adult 
Education  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  312(7)  and  371(b)(7)(B"ii 
by  striking  "the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  "  and  inserting  "the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Palau":  and 

(2)  in  sections  313(b)  and  361(a)  by  strik- 
ing   and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 


Islands"  and  inserting  "the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau'". 

(c)  Star  Schools  Program.— Section 
907(8)  of  the  Star  Schools  ?»rogram  Assist- 
ance Act  is  amended  by  striking  "the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Palau". 

(d)  Impact  Aid  Program.— Section  5(a)  of 
Public  Law"  81-874  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting    (1)""  before  "Any"":  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  a  State  educational 
agency  that  had  been  accepted  as  an  appli- 
cant for  funds  under  section  3  for  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  1987  and  1988  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  an  applicant  under 
the  same  conditions  by  which  it  made  appli- 
cation during  such  fiscal  years  only  i^  such 
State  educational  agency  distributes  all 
funds  received  for  the  students  for  which 
application  is  being  made  by  such  State  edu- 
cational agency  to  the  local  educational 
agencies  provieiing  educational  services  to 
such  students."". 

le)  Education  of  the  Handicapped.— The 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is 
amended  in— 

(1)  section  602iaii6>  by  striking  "or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  or 
Palau  "; 

(2)  section  611ia>i2i  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  "  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  Palau  ";  and 

<3)  Section  611(e)(1)  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"'  and 
inserting  "the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and  Palau". 

(f)  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act— The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  is  amended  in— 

(1)  section  3(g)  by  striking  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Palau.  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia""; 

(2)  section  5(a)(3)  by  striking  "and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  Palau.  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia"; 

(3)  section  7(a)  by  striking  "the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  Palau.  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia '":  and 

(4)  section  7(b)  by  sinking  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.  Palau.  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia". 

Part  E— Bilingual  Education 

SE(     Ml.  BIl.lNta  Al.  Em  (  ATIOS. 

Awards  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Franklin-Northwest  Supervisory 
Union  of  Vermont  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  3221  el  seq.).  in 
amounts  of— 

(1)  $388,076.56  for  fiscal  year  1984  (for 
programs  of  bilingual  education); 

(2)  $400,061.00  for  fiscal  year  1986  (for 
programs    of    transitional    bilingual    educa- 
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tion)  and  any  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Pranklin-Northwest  Supervisory  Union  pur 
suant  to  such  awards,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for 
purposes  of  any  claims  for  repayment  as- 
serted by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Part  F— Presidential  Awards  for 
exceixence  in  education  program 

SE«.     I.-.1      PRKSIOKNTIAI.     \W  \KI>S     K)l<     K\t  Kl. 
I.K.\<  K  IN  KDI  «  ATKIN  PK<I<,KAM 

<ai  Title  Heading  and  Table  of  Con 
TENTS.— (11  The  heading  for  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CRITICAL  SKILLS  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION". 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  Sec.  2203.  Authorization  of  Ap 
propriations."  the  following: 

•P.ART  F-PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  KOR 
KXCEU.ENCE  I.N  EOIC  ATION  PR(K;RAM 
"Sec.  2301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
"Sec.  2302.  Allocation  to  States. 
Sec.  2303.  State  applications. 
"Sec.  2304.  Selection  of  award  recipients. 

Sec.  2305.  Amount  and  use  of  awards. 
"Sec.  2306.  Awards  ceremony 
Sec.  2307.  Authorization      of      appropria- 
tions.", 
(b)  Amendment  to  Text.— Title  II  of  the 
Elementary   and  Secondary   Education   Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  F— PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  EOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDKATION  PROiiRAM 
■SK*     'Mn.  KIM)IN<;S  AMI  PI  RI'OSK 

"(a)  FiNDiNGS.-The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  success  of  America's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  depends  most  heavily 
upion  the  Nation's  educators; 

"<2)  when  educators  are  highly  motivated 
and  committed  to  excellence,  they  succeed 
not  only  in  imparting  subject  matter  knowl 
edge,  but  also  in  instilling  in  their  students 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  education: 

"1 3)  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems should  have  in  place  standards  of 
teacher  excellence  and  fair  and  effective 
procedures  for  measuring  teacher  success: 
and 

■■(4)  in  return  for  their  efforts,  excellent 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educators 
deserve  public  recognition,  respect,  and  ap 
propriate  financial  awards 

"(b)  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  reward  educators  in  every  State 
who  meet  the  highest  standards  of  excel- 
lence. 

"SKC.  2.102  AI.LIK'.ATION  T<l  STATKS 

"(a)  Allocation  Formula— From  the 
funds  appropriated  under  section  2307— 

"(1)  50  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  such  States,  according  to  the 
most  recent  available  data  that  are  satisfac 
tory  to  the  Secretary:  and 

"(2)  50  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
funds  are  allocated  among  such  States 
under  section  1005  of  this  Act  for  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Administrative  Expenses —Each 
State  may  reserve  up  to  5  per  centum  of  its 
allocation  under  sul)section  (b)  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  including  the  cost  of  con- 


vening    the     panel     de.scribed     in     section 
2304(c). 

(c)  State  Defined —For  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  State  shall  include  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■(d)  Insular  Areas. -The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93  134,  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  grants  to  the  Insular  Areas,  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  allocated  under  this  part. 

"(e)  Distribution  of  Awards.— Other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  notwithstanding,  each 
State  shall  make  at  least  one  Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Education  in  each 
congressional  district. 
SKI    .'.lll.l  STATK  M'I'I.K  ations 

"(a)  Submission  of  State  Applications.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  alloca 
tions  to  States  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  In  order  to  receive  an  allo- 
cation under  this  part,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  submit  a  one-time  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be 
filed  at  such  time  in  such  manner,  and  shall 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"ibi  Description  of  State  Criteria  and 
Procedures.  The  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  a 
description  of  the  State's  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  recipients  of  Presidential 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Education.  The 
State's  criteria  and  procedures  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Assurances.  The  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  la)  shall  contain 
assurances  that   - 

(li  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part, 

"(2)  the  State  shall  provide  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require:  and 

"(3)  the  State  shall  apply  the  -selection  cri- 
teria uniformly  to  nominations  for  recipi- 
ents of  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence 
in  Education  that  are  received  from  public 
and  private  schools,  educators,  associations 
of  educators,  parents,  associations  of  par- 
ents and  educators,  busine.sses,  business 
gioups,  or  student  groups,  as  well  as  those 
received  from  educational  agencies. 

■SKf.  2:i«l.  SKI.KlTliiS  (IK  AW  \KI)  KK<  IPIKNTS 

"(a)  Eligible  Recipients.-  Any  full-time 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
.school  teacher  of  academic  or  vocational 
.subjects  or  any  full-time  public  or  private  el- 
ementary or  secondary  school  principal  or 
headmaster  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  subpart,  except  that 
teachers  of  religion  lother  than  religion  as 
an  academic  discipline)  shall  not  be  eligible. 

■lb)  Nominations  -( 1)  Local  educational 
agencies,  public  and  private  .schools,  educa- 
tors, parents,  associations  of  educators,  asso- 
ciations of  parents  and  educators,  business- 
es, business  groups  and  student  groups  may 
nominate  teachers  for  awards  under  this 
part. 

■  (2i  The  State  educational  agencies  shall 
notify  local  educational  agencies,  public  and 
private  schools,  associations  of  educators, 
associations  of  parents  and  educators,  busi- 
ness groups,  and  the  general  public  of  the 
deadlines  and  procedures  for  making  nomi- 
nations, and  inform  them  of  the  selection 
criteria  which  will  be  used  in  selecting 
award  recipients  in  a  given  year. 

<ci  Selection  by  State  Panel.— Selection 
of  award  recipients  in  each  State  shall  be 
made  from  among  the  teachers  nominated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  Award  re- 
cipients shall  be  selected  by  a  panel  which  is 
chosen    by    the    Governor    in    consultation 


with  the  chief  State  officer  and  is  composed 
of  members  representing  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  the  business  community. 

■(d)  Selection  Criteria.— The  State  panel 
shall  select  award  recipients  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  State's  application.  Such  selection 
criteria  may  include  an  educator's  success 
in— 

(I)  educating  at-risk'  students,  such  as 
educationally  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  limited  English  profi- 
cient, or  homeless  children  to  their  fullest 
potential; 

"(2)  educating  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents to  their  fullest  potential; 

■'(3)  encouraging  students  to  enroll,  and 
succeed,  in  advanced  classes  in  subjects  such 
as  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; 

■■(4)  teaching  in  schools  educating  large 
numbers  of  at-risk^  students,  including 
schools  in  low-income  inner-city  or  rural 
areas; 

■■(5)  introducing  a  new  curriculum  area 
into  a  school  or  strengthening  an  estab- 
lished curriculum; 

■■(6)  acting  as  a  master  teacher'  by  help- 
ing new  teachers  make  the  transition  into  a 
teaching  career; 

■(7)  encouraging  potential  dropouts  to 
remain  in  school  or  encouraging  individuals 
who  have  dropped  out  to  reenter  and  com- 
plete their  schooling; 

•■(8)  improving  daily  attendance: 

"(9)  leadership  qualities;  and 

"(10)  success  in  employing  other  innova- 
tive educational  techniques. 

■■SK(  .  2:l(l.-..  AMOI  NT  AND  I  SK  OF  AW  AKDS 

■'(a)  Amount  of  Awards.— The  amount  of 
a  Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation shall  be  $5,000. 

"(b)  Pro  Rata  Reduction.— Should  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State  not  be  sufficient  to  support  one  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Education 
in  each  congressional  district,  the  State  is 
authorized  to  make  pro  rata  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  other  awards  to  enable  the 
award  of  at  least  one  FYesidential  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Education  in  each  congres- 
sional district. 

■(c)  Use  of  Awards.— An  award  to  an  indi- 
vidual recipient  under  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  the  recipients  use  of  any  pur- 
pose, except  that  private  school  educators 
receiving  a  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Education  may  only  use  such  award 
for  capital  expenses  at  the  school  where 
such  individual  teaches  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 1017(d)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 
•SK(    2:!(Mi  AWARDS  <  KRKMONY. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
gifts  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  conducting 
awards  ceremonies  to  recognize  recipients  of 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. 

SK(    2r)()7   At  THORIZATION  (»K  APPROPRIATIONS 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  and  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  ". 

TITLE  ll-NATIONAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARS 

SK(    201    NATIONAL  St  IKNCE  S<  HOI.ARS  PRO(;RA.V1 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.;  herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  "the  Act"), 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparts  7  and  8  as 
subparts  8  and  9,  respectively:  and 


(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpart 
6  the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  7— National  Science  Scholars 

Program 

purpose 

'Sec.  419L.  (ai  Purpose— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart - 

■'(1)  to  establish  a  National  Science  Schol- 
ars Program  to  recognize  student  excellence 
and  achievement  in  the  physical,  life,  and 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering; 

'■(2)  to  encourage  role  models  in  physical, 
life,  and  computer  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  fields  for  young  people  by 
offering  opportunities  to  pursue  a  post.sec- 
ondary  education  in  such  fields: 

"(3)  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  fields  of  physical,  life, 
and  computer  .sciences,  mathematics,  and 
engineering:  and 

(4)  to  assist  students  who  have  demon- 
strated outstanding  academic  achievement 
in  continuing  their  education  in  these  fields 
of  study. 

scholarships  authorized 
Sec.  419M.  lai  Program  Authority.- i  1 » 
The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Director)  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart,  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  awarding  scholarships  for  the  study  of 
the  life,  physical,  or  computer  .sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering. 

(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  shall  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  merit-based  program  for  annually 
awarding  scholarships  for  the  study  of 
physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering  to— 

(A)  one  male  and  one  female  from  each 
congressional  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and 

"iBi  one  male  and  one  female  from  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa.  Palau. 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

■(3)  Wherever  po.ssible  in  awarding  schol- 
arships, special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  economically  disadvantaged  students  or 
students  from  groups  traditionally  underre- 
presented  in  the  life,  physical,  or  computer 
.sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions. 

(bi  Notification  of  Secondary 
Schools -The  Secretary  shall  notify  all 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  and  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  each 
State  and  in  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B)  annually  of  the  avail- 
ability of  scholarships  under  this  subpart. 

■(c)  Criteria  and  Procedure  for  Nomina- 
tion and  Selection.— 1 1 1  Individuals  shall 
be  nominated  and  selected  for  scholarships 
under  this  subpart  on  the  basis  of  the  stu- 
dent's— 

"(A)  academic  achievement  in  the  life, 
physical,  or  computer  .sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, or  engineering; 

■■(B)    promise    of    outstanding    academic 
achievement   in  physical,  life,  or  computer 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  engineering; 
•■(C)  potential  to  successfully  complete  a 

post-  secondary  program  in  ph.vsical.  life,  or 
computer   sciences,    mathematics,    or   engi 

neering;  and 
■•(D)    motivation    to    pursue    a    career    in 

physical,  life,  or  computer  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering. 


"(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  shall  appoint  a  National  Sci- 
ence Scholars  Program  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board),  composed  of  sci- 
entists, mathematicians,  educators,  engi- 
neers, and  representatives  of  the  business 
community,  to— 

■(A)  recommend  to  the  Director  specific 
academic  achievement  criteria  for  use  in  the 
nomination  of  scholars;  and 

"(B)  make  recommendations  for  awarding 
scholarships  to  the  Director. 
The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  review  the  Boards  recommen- 
dations and  shall  each  publish  the  appropri- 
ate academic  achievement  criteria  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(3)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to  establish, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  a  procedure 
for  nominating  at  least  4.  but  not  more  than 
10  students  from  each  congre.ssional  district 
and  from  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
sub.section  (a>(2i(Bi.  for  scholarships  under 
this  subpart.  The  Director  shall  ensure  that 
such  nominations  shall  be  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  educators,  .scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, engineers,  and  representatives  of  the 
business  community. 

(4)  After  considering  the  students  nomi- 
nated under  paragraph  i3).  the  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  President  one  male  and  one 
female  from  each  congressional  district  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  male  and  one 
female  from  each  of  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(B).  for  scholarships  under 
this  subpart. 

(d)  Disbursal  of  Scholarship  Pro- 
ceeds—Scholarship  proceeds  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  stu- 
dents who  receive  scholarships  under  this 
subpart  to  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  the  students  are  enrolled.  No 
.scholarship  proceeds  shall  be  disbursed  on 
behalf  of  a  student  until  the  student  is  en- 
rolled at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
■■(e)(li  National  Science  Scholars.— Stu- 
dents awarded  scholarships  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  known  as  National  Science 
Scholars. 

■  (2)  Students  nominated  under  subsection 
(c)  but  not  awarded  scholarships  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  known  as  National  Science 
Scholarship  Finalists'. 

if)  Nature  and  Amount  of  Scholar- 
ships.—(  1 )  Scholarships  shall  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  per  student,  per  year, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  available  in  a 
fiscal  year  are  insufficient  to  fully  fund  all 
awards  under  this  subpart,  the  amount  paid 
to  each  student  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

(g)  Use  of  Excess  Funds.— If  the  funds 
available  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  the  amounts  required  for  initial 
and  continuing  awards  under  this  section, 
additional  .scholarships  may  be  awarded  by 
the  President,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector, to  students  selected  as  National  Sci- 
ence Scholarship  Finalists  for  the  award 
year. 

(h)  Relation  to  Cost  of  Attendance  and 
Other  Grants  and  Scholarships  — ( 1 )  The 
amount  of  a  .scholarship  awarded  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  scholarship  exceeds  the  student  s 
cost  of  attendance,  as  defined  in  section  472 
of  the  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  award  made  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  awarding  Federal  student  financial 
aid. 


"(i)  Special  Rule.— The  Director  shall  en- 
courage the  support  and  assistance  of  civic 
groups,  the  business  community,  profession- 
al associations,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  others  in  providing  scholarship  as- 
sistance to  National  Science  Scholarship  Fi- 
nalists. 

■  (j)  Announcement  and  Award  of  Schol- 
arships—The  selection  process  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  announcement  of  the  se- 
lection of  National  Science  Scholars  will  be 
made  by  the  President  prior  to  January  Isl 
of  eacli  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  Members  of  Congress  of  selections 
before  the  public  announcement  by  the 
President.  Presentation  of  scholarships 
shall  be  made  in  a  public  ceremony. 
■eligibility  or  scholars 
"Sec.  419N.  (a)  Re(suirements  for  Initial 
Award.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholar- 
ship under  section  419M.  a  student  shall— 

(!>  be  scheduled  to  graduate  from  a 
public  or  private  secondary  school,  or  to 
obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of 
graduation  (as  recognized  by  the  State  or 
entity  in  which  the  student  resides),  during 
the  school  year  in  which  the  award  is  made: 
"(2)  be  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  the  entities  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)(2i(Bi.  or  be  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  Slates  for  permanent  residence; 
(3)  have  applied,  or  intend  to  apply,  for 
admussion  to  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  entities  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)i2)(Bi.  that  is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1201(a)  of  this  Act. 

■(b)  Maintaining  Eligibility.— ( 1)  In 
order  to  maintain  eligibility  to  receive  funds 
pursuant  to  a  scholarship  awarded  under 
this  subpart,  a  student  must  — 

(AI  be  enrolled  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  as- 
sociation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Act; 

iBi  major  in  any  field  of  physical,  life,  or 
computer  .science,  mathematics,  or  engineer- 
ing; 

••(C)  maintain  academic  performance  in 
good  standing,  as  determined  by  such  insti- 
tution; and 

••(D)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
carry  a  full-time  academic  work  load,  as  de- 
termined by  the  institution  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  under  standards  applica- 
ble to  all  students  enrolled  in  that  students 
program. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  make  exceptions 
to  the  requirement  under  paragraph  (1)(D) 
in  the  case  of  a  student  who— 

(A)  is  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  services: 

■(B)  has  a  disability  or  serious  injury  as 
certified  by  a  qualified  physician:  or 

■(C)  has  exceptional  personal  circum- 
stances or  emergencies,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

ic)  Failure  to  Meet  Eligibility  Re- 
quirements—In  the  event  that  the  student 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  student  s  eligibility  to  receive  fur- 
ther scholarships  (or  scholarship  proceeds) 
under  this  subpart  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

summer  employment  opportunities  for 

scholars 
Sec.  4190  la)  Priority  for  Summer  Em- 
ployment—To the  extent  that  they  are  oth- 
erwise qualified,  students  receiving  scholar- 
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ships  under  this  subpart  shall  be  given  pri- 
ority consideration  for  federally  financed 
summer  employment  in  federally  funded  re 
search  and  development  centers,  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  comple 
ments  and  reinforces  the  educational  pro 
gram  of  these  students. 

■■(bi  Federal  Agency  Cooperation.  Fed 
eral  agencies  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Secretary  and  participate  actively  in  provid 
ing  appropriate  summer  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  such  students. 

effective  datf. 
Sec.  419P.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subpart   shall    be   effective   on    October    1, 
1990.   for  award   year   1991  1992  and  each 
succeeding  award  year  thereafter 

•authorization  of  appropriations 
•Sec  419Q.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap 
propriated  to  the  Depciiiment  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  oi  the  2 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  ' 

SKt    20i  (  ()NK>KVIIN(,  VMKNDMKVTS 

(a)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparts  1  through  8.'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  subparts  1 
through  9.' . 

(b)  Section  481ia)<l)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  except  subpart  6''  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  except  subparts  6 
and  7". 

TITLE  III— HISTORIC  AI.I.V  HI..\CK 
(•<)I,I,K(;KS  .\Sl)  IMV  KRSITIKS 


SK(      Hil     HISTORIl  Al.l.>    BI.A<K    (OM.ECKS    AM) 
IMVKRSITIKS 

Section  360(a)i3)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  - 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  <4>  a^  para- 
graph (5); 

'2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  <3): 

■'<4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropn 
ated  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993  for  awards 
under  section  332  of  the  Act  to  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  that  qualify 
as  part  B  institutions,  except  that  any  part 
B  institution  that  receives  an  award  from 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
paragraph  (4).  shall  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  award  in  the  same  fiscal  year  under 
paragraph  i3).  ". 

TITLE  IV— EXTENSION  OK  SCHOOL 
DROPOIT  DEMONSTR.4TION  PRIMJRAM 

SK(.   101    KXTKSSIIIN  (»K  S(  HOOl,  DKOPdl  T  DKM 
ONSTRATION  PK(K;KAMS 

Section  6003  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3243)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  There'  and  inserting  the 
following:  '(a)  In  General. -Subject  to  sub- 
section (b).  there': 

(2)  by  inserting  each  of"  before  -the 
fiscal ': 

(3)  by  striking  year'  and  inserting 
"years": 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol 
lowing:  ■.  1990.  and  1991":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(b)  No  amounts  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  assistance  is  made  avai- 
lalbe  to  local  educational  agencies  under 
part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  L  ". 


SKt     hi:;    \I  TH(IKIZ\TI((S  OK  1  SK  OK  KIM>S  KOR 
K\  AM  \TIOV  A(TIMTIK.'s 

Sub.section  (ai  of  section  6004  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  '  20  U.S.C.  3244  i  is  amended- 

'1)  by  inserting  after  the  Secretary"  the 
following:  shall  first  reserve  not  more  than 
$1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
programs  carried  out  with  assistance  under 
this  part.  From  the  remaining  amount,  the 
Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  amount  appropriated" 
each  place  it  appears  after  the  first  occur 
rence  and  inserting  such  remaining 
amount". 

SK.(  10.1  \l  TIIORIZATION  OK  RKAI.I.OTMKNT  oK 
(  KRTAIN  KINDS 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  6004i  b  i  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  3244(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "25  percent"  and  in.serting  not  le.ss 
than  25  percent  and  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent". 

SKt     III!   DKADI.INK  KOR  K\  Al.l  ATIONS 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  6201  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  at  the  end" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  6-month  period 
following  the  end  of  the  grant  period."". 
TITLE    V-ST\KKORI)    STIDENT    LO.\N    l)E- 

E.M  LT    I'RKNKNTION    AM)    .MANAGEMENT 

PROVISIONS 

SK(     -.111    (.1  AKANTV  A(.K\(^  PROIIIHITION  ON  THK 
SAI.K    OK    (KHTAIN    STAKKORI)    STl 
DKNT  LOAN  LISTS 

Section  428(b)(3)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the    Act"  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and    or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(D)  sell  lists  of  student  borrowers  who 
have  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  this  part."". 

SEt.  .-,02.  CLARANTV  X(.KN(  ^  I  SK  OK  STATK  l.l 
("ENSINI.  BO\RII  INKORMATION 

Section  428(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

(7)  State  citarantv  agency  information 

REQUEST    OF    STATE    LICENSING    BOARDS.  — EaCh 

guaranty  agency  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  each  appropriate  State  li- 
censing board  under  which  the  State  licens- 
ing board,  upon  request,  will  furnish  the 
guaranty  agency  with  the  address  of  a  stu- 
dent borrower  in  any  case  in  which  the  loca- 
tion of  the  student  borrower  is  unknown  or 
unavailable  to  the  guaranty  agency.  ". 

SK<  -.»i  SHK(  lAI,  LIMITATION  ON  THK  DKKKR- 
MKNT  OK  PAVMKNT  OK  PRINdPAI. 
AND  INTKRKST  ON  I'M  S  LOANS. 

Section  428B(c)(  1 1  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out    ( Ai".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  .  and  iB)  during  any 
period  during  which  the  borrower  has  a  de- 
pendent student  for  whom  a  loan  obligation 
was  incurred  under  the  section  and  who 
meets  the  conditions  required  for  a  deferral 
under  clause  (i)  of  either  such  section"". 

SKI     -.(II   IRKDIT  BI  RKAl  S 

(a)  Notice  of  Delinquency.— Section 
430A(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2>: 

1 21  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4):  and 

i3i  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i2)  the 
following: 


February  7,  1990 


February  7,  1990 
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■(3)  with  respect  to  any  payment  on  a 
loan  that  has  been  delinquent  for  90  days, 
information  concerning  the  date  the  delin- 
quency began  and  the  repayment  status  of 
the  loan:  and"". 

(b)  Notice  to  Borrower.— Section  430A(c) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4i  and  inserting  "":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
(5)  with  respect  to  notices  of  delinquency 

under  subsection  (a)(3).  the  borrower  is  in- 
formed that  credit  bureau  organizations  will 
be  notified  of  any  payment  that  is  delin- 
quent for  90  days  or  more."'. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Reporting.— Section 
463(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing -.  if  that  account  has  not  been  previous- 
ly reported  by  any  other  holder  of  the 
notes". 

SE«.   .-.fl.i.    ADDITIONAL   BORROW  KK   INKOR.MATION 
RK((l  IRKII 

Section  484(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"  <5)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
loan  under  this  title,  a  student  shall  provide 
to  the  lender  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the 
loan  the  drivers  license  number  of  the  stu- 
dent borrower,  if  applicable,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  stu- 
dent borrower.". 

SEL.   .VW    RESTRKTIONS   ON    INSTITl  TION  \l.   PRO- 
MOTIONAL  A<TIVITIES 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1094(a)>  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11 )  The  institution  does  not  — 

"■(A)  use  any  contractor  or  any  person 
other  than  salaries  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion or  a  volunteer  to  conduct  any  activities 
related  to  recruiting  and  admission  of  stu- 
dents, including  canvassing,  surveying,  pro- 
motion, or  similar  activities:  or 

"(B)  pay  any  commission,  bonus,  or  other 
incentive  payment  based  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  success  in  securing  enrollments  to 
any  person  engaged  in  any  such  activity."". 

SK<     -.07    \<  ADKMK    >  EAR  DEKIMTION 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  institution  will  use  the  same 
definition  of  academic  year"  for  all  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title."'. 

SE(      -.ON     NOTK  E    ON     DEI.JNyi  ENT    LOANS    RE- 
(II  IRED 

<ai  PreClaims  Assistance.— Section 
435(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "(5)"  the 
first  two  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
"(6)"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Request  for  preclaims  assistance.- 
To  be  an  eligible  lender  under  this  part, 
each  eligible  lender  shall,  if  the  agency  that 
guaranteed  the  loan  offers  preclaims  assist- 
ance for  default  prevention,  request  pre 
claims  assistance  within  the  first  10  days 
such  assistance  is  available  as  specified  by 
the  guarantee  agency.". 

(b)  Notice.— Section  428(k)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3):  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

"(2)  Provision  of  notice  of  request  for 
preclaims  assistance  to  eligible  institu- 
TioNs.-Each  guaranty  agency  shall,  within 


30  days  of  receipt  of  the  request  for  pre- 
claims assistance,  notify  each  eligible  insti- 
tution, with  respect  to  students  who  are  de- 
linquent on  the  repayment  of  any  loan  re 
ceived  for  attendance  at  such  institution,  of 
the  lender's  request  for  pre-claims  assist- 
ance for  default  prevention  on  such  loan. 
Such  information  may  be  provided  to  the  el 
igible  institution  by  submission  of  a  copy  of 
the  lenders  preclaims  request  or  through 
other  means."". 

SK.(  .  .-.IIS    RKCI  LATIONS   KOR   INSTITl  TION  M.   DIS 
<  LOSI  RE  OK  BORROWER  KE(  ORDS 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions specifying  the  legal  restrictions  and 
the  requiremenLs  of  eligible  institutions  re- 
lating to  loan  counseling  and  reporting  re- 
quirements including  but  not  limited  to  dis- 
closure of  borrower  records  to  third  parties, 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Art.  and 
any  other  applicable  Federal  law. 

SK(     -.111   EKKK("T  OK  LOSS  Oh    \(  (  REIHT  \TI(lN 

(a)  Status  as  Eligible  Institiition  for 
Stafford  Student  Loan  Program.— Section 
435  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C    1085 1  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  ia)(l).  by  sinking  out 
"The  term"    and  inserting     Subject  to  sub- 

.section  (m).  the  term  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(mi  Impact  of  Loss  of  Accrfditation 
An  institution  may  not  be  certified  or  recer- 
tified as  an  eligible  institution  under  subsec 
lion  (a)  of  this  .section  if  such  institution- 

(1)  had  r.s  institutional  accreditation 
withdrawn,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminat- 
ed for  cause  during  the  preceding  24 
months:  or 

-  (2)  has  withdrawn  from  institutional  ac 
creditation  voluntarily  under  a  show  cause 
order,   suspension   order,   or   other   similar 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months: 
unless— 

(A)  such  accreditation  has  been  restored 
by  the  same  accrediting  agency  which  had 
accredited  it  prior  to  the  withdrawal,  revo- 
cation, or  termination:  or 

"(B)  the  institution  has  demonstrated  its 
academic  integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
1201(a)(5)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act."'. 

(b)  Status  as  Eligible  Institution  for 
Other  Title  IV  Programs. -Section  481  of 
the  Act  (20  U.S.C  1088)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"For  the  purpose"  and  inserting    Subject  to 

subsection  (e),  "^or  the  purpose  :  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

-(e)  Impact  of  Loss  of  Accreditation  — 
An  institution  may  not  be  certified  or  recer- 
tified as  an  eligible  institution  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  if  such  institution— 
(1)  had  its  institutional  accreditation 
withdrawn,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminat- 
ed for  cause  during  the  preceding  24 
months:  or 

-•(2)  has  withdrawn  from  institutional  ac 
cred.tation  voluntarily  under  a  show  cau.se 
order,    suspension    order,    or    other   similar 
order  during  the  preceding  24  months: 
unless— 

"(A)  such  accreditation  has  been  restored 
by  the  same  accrediting  agency  which  had 
accredited  it  prior  to  the  withdrawal,  revo- 
cation, or  termination:  or 

--(B)  the  institution  has  demonstrated  its 
academic  integrity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  section 
1201(a)(5)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act."  . 

SK(    -.11   SPE(  lAI.  A(  (  REDITATION  RI  IKS 

Section  487(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended- 
(1)    by    redesignating    paragraph    (3)    as 
paragraph  (5):  and 


(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

--(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(D).  re- 
lating to  limitation,  suspension,  or  termina- 
tion of  an  eligible  institution  whenever  the 
institution  withdraws  from  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association 
during  a  show  cause  or  suspension  proceed- 
ing brought  against  that  institution. 

■(41(A)  Whenever  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  reports 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  that  an  eligi 
ble  institution  was  denied  institutional  ac- 
creditation, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(D) 
relating  to  limitation,  suspension,  or  termi- 
nation of  an  eligible  institution. 

(Bi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  arrangements  with  accrediting 
agencies  and  associations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  notice  of  the  denial  of  institu- 
tional accreditation  In  order  to  carry  out 
subparagraph  < A) ."  . 

SE<      ilJ    KI.K.IBl.E   INSTITl  TION   A((  REDITATION 
RI  l.E 

Section  481(3  1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new-  paragraph: 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
accreditation  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
1 1 1,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  ac 
creditation  of  any  eligible  institution  of 
higher  education  under  this  section  if  the 
eligible  institution  of  higher  education  is  in 
the  process  of  receiving  new-  institutional  ac- 
creditation by  a  national  or  regional  accredi- 
tation agency  unless  the  eligible  institution 
submits  to  the  Secretary  all  materials  relat 
ing  to  the  prior  accreditation,  including  the 
reasons,  if  applicable,  for  changing  the  ac 
crediting  agency  or  association."". 

SE(  -.1  !  TOLL  KREE  <  ONSl  MER  HOTLINE. 

Section  485  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

-(e)  Toll-Free  Consumer  Hotline.— ( 1 1  In 
addition  to  the  toll-free  telephone  informa- 
tion provided  for  in  section  483.  the  Secre 
tary  shall  contract  for.  or  establish,  and 
publicize  a  toll-free  telephone  number  for 
use  by  the  public,  in  order  to  permit  stu 
dents  who  allege  fraud  or  unfair  practices 
by  eligible  institutions  to  inform  the  De- 
partment of  such  fraud  or  unfair  practices. 
(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly  or  by 
way  of  contract  or  other  arrangement,  make 
the  toll-free  telephone  number,  and  the 
availability  of  the  consumer  hotline  estab 
lished  by  this  subsection,  generally  available 
to  students  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title."". 

>E(     -.11   Tl  ITION  REKI  NDS. 

(ai  Refund  Rule.— Section  487(c)(2)(B)(i) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  -  In  ad 
dition.  the  Secretary  may  require  such  eligi- 
ble institutions  to  make  refunds  in  accord- 
ance with  division  (iii)."  . 

ibi  Refund  Procedures— Section 

487(c)i2i(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  division  after  divi- 
sion (111: 

-I  iii  I  When  the  Secretary  determines 
there  has  been  a  violation,  failure,  or  mis- 
representation pursuant  (o  division  (i).  the 
Secretary  may  require  the  institution  to 
refund  the  students  tuition  and  fees.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for  re- 
funding the  tuition  and  fees.  Such  proce- 
dures shall— 

--(li  first  require  the  payment  by  the  insti- 
tution to  the  United  States  Government  of 
any   portion   of   the   tuition   and   fees  paid 


with  Federal  funds  received  under  this  title 
(other  than  funds  under  subpart  3  of  part  A 
and  part  B  of  this  title);  and 

(ID  then  require  payment  by  the  institu- 
tion to  the  lender  of  that  portion  of  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  attributable  to  a  loan  made. 
issued,  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  of  this 
title."". 

SE*  r.l.i.  PELL  (iRANT  PKtMiRAM  AMENDMENT 

Section  411tc)(l)(A)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a(c)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
clau.ses  (i)  and  (il)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing 

-•(1)  the  number  of  academic  years  (or  por- 
tion of  an  academic  year)  that  the  under- 
graduate degree  or  certificate  program  nor- 
mally requires,  plus  one  academic  year:  or 

"(ill  6  academic  years  in  the  case  of  a  un- 
dergraduate degree  or  certificate  program 
normally  requiring  more  than  4  academic 
years:"". 

SE(      .is    DIS(  l.OSl  RE  OBl.K.ATION   KOR  Sl.S  AND 
Pl.l  S  LOANS.  REPAYMENT  PERIOD 

I  a)  AMENDMENT —Section  433  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  <20  U.S.C.  1083 1  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

lei  Special  Disclosure  Rules  on  SLS 
AND  PLUS  Loans  — 

(1)  Di.sclosure  of  projected  monthly 
payments  -Loans  made  under  sections  428A 
and  428B  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  projected  monthly  payment 
amounts  required  under  subsection  (a)(8). 
provided  that  the  lender,  in  lieu  of  such  dis- 
closure, provides  the  borrower  with  sample 
projections  of  monthly  repayment  amounts 
assuming  different  levels  of  borrowing  and 
interest  accruals  resulting  from  capitaliza- 
tion of  interest  while  the  borrower  is  In 
school. 

"(2)  Timing  of  disclosures —Disclosure 
pursuant  to  .section  433(b)  made  on  loans 
made  under  sections  428A  and  428B  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  due 
date  established  by  the  lender  for  the  first 
payment  from  the  borrower.". 

(b)  Computation  of  Repayment  Peri- 
ods.— 

(1)  SLS  LOANS.-Section  428A(c)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1781  1(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

(6)  Repayment  period— For  purposes  of 
calculating  the  10-year  repayment  period 
under  section  428(b)(1)(D).  such  period 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  time 
the  first  payment  is  due  from  the  borrow- 
er "". 

(2)  Plus  loans. -Section  428Bic»  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1078-2(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

(6)  Repayment  period -For  purposes  of 
calculating  the  10-year  repayment  period 
under  section  428(b)(  1  kD).  such  period 
shall  be  considered  to  commence  at  the  time 
the  first  payment  is  due  from  the  borrow- 
er "". 

SE(    -.i:   STl  in  OK  l>IS<  HAR(;E  OK  STAEKOKD  STL- 
DKNT  LOANS  IN  BANhRI  1T(  > 

(a)  Stafford  Student  Loan  Discharge 
Study —The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct a  study  relating  to  the  discharge  of  stu- 
dent loan  indebtedness  in  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy.  Such  study  shall  Include— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dent loan  debtors  under  chapter  13  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  including— 

(A)  the  frequency  of  attempts  to  dis- 
charge or  the  discharging  of  such  loans 
compared  to  such  attempts  to  discharge  or 
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the  discharging  of  other  consumer  loans  by 
such  students;  and 

'B)  the  number  and  amount  of  such  loans 
discharged: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  students 
who  attempt  to  or  do  discfiarge  such  loans 
relative  to  the  costs  of  the  Stafford  Student 
Loan  Program  and  the  institutional  costs  of 
the  Perkins  Loans  Program:  and 

(3)  an  eialuation  of  the  behavior  of  stu- 
dent loan  debtors  who  discharge  such  loans 
as  compared  to  other  debtors  who  discharge 
debts  in  bankruptcy  by  evaluating  such  fac 
tors  as— 

(A)  the  average  age  of  the  debtors  in  each 
group: 

(B)  the  amounts  and  types  of  debts  sought 
to  be  discharged  by  each  group,  and 

'C)  the  percentage  of  discharge  of  other 
types  of  consumer  debts  by  each  group 

'b)  Stafford  Student  Loan  Discharge 
Report.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
prepare  a  report  of  the  study  required  b,\ 
this  section  and  shall  submit  the  study  of 
the  Congress  within  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITI.K  VI— \KKI»S  .\N.\LVS1S  AMK.ND.MK.NTS 
SKI    ««l    DKKIMTIDS  (IK  INDKI'KNDKM  STI  I):;NT 

(a)  Section  41  IP  -Section  411P(12)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Act")  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■<12)  The  term  independent',  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  student,  means  any  indi- 
vidual who— 

(A)  IS  24  years  of  age  or  older  by  Decern 
ber  31  of  the  first  calendar  year  of  the 
award  year; 

"(3 1  is  an  orphan  or  is  or  ha^  been  a  ward 
of  the  court. 

iC)  is  a  veteran  of  the  .Arnitd  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

■■(Di  IS  a  graduate  or  professional  student 
and  will  not  be  claimed  by  his  or  her  par- 
ents (or  guardian  I  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  the  award  year: 

■■(El  is  married  or  has  legal  dependents: 

■■(P)  is  an  undergraduate  student  who  was 
not  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents  (or  guardi- 
an) for  income  tax  purposes  for  the  2  calen- 
dar years  preceding  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  award  year,  and  who  either  was 
awarded  assistance  under  this  title  as  an  in- 
dependent student  in  the  prior  year,  or  dem- 
onstrates to  the  student  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator total  self  sufficiency  during  the 
2  calendar  years  preceding  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  by  demonstrating 
annual  total  resources  (including  all  sources 
other  than  parents  and  student  aid)  of 
$4,000:  or 

■■(G)  is  a  student  for  whom  a  financial  aid 
administrator  makes  a  documented  determi- 
nation of  independence  by  reason  of  other 
unusual  circumstances.  ". 

(b)  Section  480(d). -Section  480(d)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(d)  Independent.— The  term  independ 
enf.  when  used  with  respect  to  a  student. 
means  any  individuals  who- 
'd) is  24  years  of  age  or  older  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  first  calendar  year  of  the 
award  year: 

"(2)  is  an  orphan  or  is  or  has  been  a  ward 
of  the  court; 

■■(3)  is  a  veterj^n  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States: 

■'(4)  is  a  graduate  or  professional  student 
and  will  not  be  claimed  by  his  or  her  par- 
ents (or  guardian)  for  income  tax  purposes 
for  the  award  year; 

'■(5)  is  married  or  has  legal  dependents; 
■■(6>  is  an  undergraduate  student  who  was 
not  claimed  by  his  or  her  parents  (or  guardi- 
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an)  for  Income  tax  purposes  f  >r  the  2  calen- 
dar years  preceding  the  first  c.  lendar  year 
of  the  award  year,  and  v. ho  either  was 
awarded  assistance  under  this  title  as  ar  in- 
dependent student  i.i  the  prior  year,  or  dem- 
onstrates to  the  student  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator total  self-sufficiency  during  the 
2  calendar  years  preceding  the  first  calendar 
year  of  the  award  year  by  demonstrating 
annual  total  resources  (including  all  sources 
other  than  parents  and  student  aid)  of 
$4,000  or 

(7)  r-  :i  student  for  whom  a  financial  aid 
adminif-.'rator  makes  a  documented  determi 
nation  of  independence  by  reason  of  other 
unusual  circumstances. ■■. 

SK(    (iOL'.  MODIKK  \TI()N  TO  ( OMIM  TATION  <»K  (  ()\ 
TKIKI  IIOSS 

(a)  Pell  Grant  Needs  Analysis.— ( 1 )  Sec- 
tion 411B(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  a  program  of  postsecondary 
education'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section 
484(a)(1)  ". 

(2)  Section  411C(a)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'a  program  of  postsecond- 
ary education '■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  program  of  postsecondary  education 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
484(ai(l)^'. 

(3i  Section  411D(a)(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  a  program  of  post- 
secondary  education^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  program  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion which  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
484(a)(1)". 

(b)  General  Needs  Analysis.— ( 1 )  Section 
475(b)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■a  program  of  postsecondary  education  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■a  program  of 
postsecondary  education  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  484' a  »  1  v. 

(2)  Section  477(a)(3i  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■a  program  of  postsecond 
ary  education  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  program  of  postsecondary  education 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  .section 
484(a)(1)". 
SKf.  Mr.i.  STt  KKNK  (IVTKIHI  Tl((\  MOIUKK  ATION 

Section  475(g)(  l)(Ci  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "70  percent  '  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  le.ss  than  50  percent". 

SK<     Mi.  NKKII.S  \>AI.>SIS  KI\AN(  lAI.  All)  AIIMIN- 
ISTKATOK  AIIJ!  STMKNTS 

(a)  In  Generai  -Section  479A(a)  of  the 
Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  479A.  (a)  In  General. -Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  student  financial  aid  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  basis  of  adequate  docu- 
mentation, to  make  necessary  adjustments 
to  the  cost  of  attendance  and  expected  stu- 
dent or  parent  contribution  (or  both)  to 
allow  for  treatment  of  individual  students 
with  special  circumstances.  In  addition, 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  interpreted  as 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  to  use  supplementary 
information  about  the  financial  status  or 
personal  circumstance  of  eligible  applicants 
in  selecting  recipients  and  determining  the 
amount  of  awards  under  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  A  and  parts  B.  C,  and  E  of  this  title.". 

(bi  Special  Rule.— Section  479A  of  the 
Act  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (bi  the  following  new  subsection; 

•(c)  Special  Adjustments — 

'■(1)  Adjustments  for  independent  stu- 
dents with  dependents— a  student  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  shall  be  considered  to 


be  making  a  necessary  adjustment  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  if  the  adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance in  section  472  should  include  costs  of 
food  and  shelter  for  dependent  care  when 
the  total  income  for  independent  students 
with  dependents  is  less  than  the  Standard 
Maintenance  Allowance  under  section 
477(b)(4). 

■■(2)  Adjustment  for  dislocated 
worker.— A  student  financial  aid  adminis- 
trator shall  be  considered  to  be  making  a 
necessary  adjustment  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  if.  in  the  case  of  dislocated 
workers— 

■■(A)  the  administrator  uses  the  income 
for  the  year  in  which  the  determination  is 
made  (the  award  yean  rather  than  the 
income  reported  in  the  preceding  tax  year; 
and 

(B)  the  administrator  excludes  the  net 
value  of  investments  and  real  estate,  includ- 
ing the  primary  residence  in  the  calculation 
of  the  family  contribution  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  and  the  expected  family 
contribution  under  part  F. 

(3)  Adjustment  for  displaced  homemak- 
ER.— A  student  financial  aid  administrator 
shall  be  considered  to  be  making  a  necessary 
adjustment  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  if,  for  displaced  homemakers.  the  admin- 
istrator excludes  the  net  value  of  invest- 
ments and  real  estate,  including  the  primary 
residence,  from  the  calculation  of  the  Pell 
Grant  family  contribution  and  from  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  under  part  F.  ". 

(c)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— (1 )  Section 
479Aid)  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub.sec- 
tion  (b)  is  an  example  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  exam- 
ples ". 

(2)(A)  Section  411B(g)(l)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  .  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
(as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the 
net  value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero  ". 

(B)  Section  411B(I)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ',  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  zero". 

(C)  Section  411C(f)(l)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  .  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
(as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the 
net  value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero". 

'D)  Section  411D(f)(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '.  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
(as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the 
net  value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero  ". 

(E)(i)  Section  411P(1)(G)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(ii)  Section  411F(9)(E)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(F)  Section  475(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker 
(as  defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act)". 


(G)  Section  475(h)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■.  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Job  Trainiiig  Partner- 
ship Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as  de- 
fined in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act),  the  net 
value  of  a  principal  place  of  residence  shall 
be  considered  to  be  zero'. 

(H)  Section  476(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  except  in  the  case 
of  a  displaced  worker  (certified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as 
defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act)". 

(1)  Section  477(ci(2)(Bi  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'except  in  the  case 
of  a  dislocated  worker  (certified  in  accord- 
ance with  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part 
nership  Act)  or  a  displaced  homemaker  (as 
defined  in  section  480(e)  of  this  Act  i ". 

SK(  .  tio.i  TRKATMKNT  OK  \  KTKRWS  BKNKKITS. 

(a)  Pell' Grant  Needs  Analysis— ( 1 )  Sec- 
tion 411B(d)(l)(C)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  one-half  of  the  student "s  total 
veterans  educational  benefits,  excluding 
Veterans'  Administration  contributory  bene- 
fits," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  stu- 
denls  total  veterans  educational  benefits". 

(2)  Section  411C(c)(  I)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  of  the 
students  total  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits, excluding  Veterans"  Administration 
contributory  benefits."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  students  total  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits". 

(3)  Section  411D(c)(  1  kCi  of  the  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  of 
the  students  total  veterans  educational  ben- 
efits, excluding  Veterans"  Administration 
contributory  benefits.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  students  total  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits". 

(b)  General  Needs  Analysis. -( 1  i  Section 
475(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(C>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  any  veterans  educational  benefits 
paid  because  of  enrollment  in  a  postsecond- 
ary institution,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  benefits  received  under  chapters  105. 
106.  and  107  of  title  10.  and  chapters  30.  31. 
32.  34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code."". 

(2)  Section  476(b)(l)(Di  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "plus  the  amount 
of  veterans"  benefits  paid  during  the  award 
period  under  chapters  32.  34.  and  35  of  title 
28.  United  Slates  Code"  . 

(3)  Section  477(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

iC)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1 ); 

iD)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  word  ■and"":  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  adding  any  veterans  educational  ben 
efits  paid  because  of  enrollment  in  a  post 
secondary  institution,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  benefits  received  under  chapters 
106  and  107  of  title  10.  and  chapters  30,  31, 
32.  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  ". 


(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
428(a)(2)(Ci(i)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  any  amount  paid  to  the 
student  under  chapters  32,  34.  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code"'. 

SK<    <i(«i  TKKXTMKNT  OK  NOM.Kjril)  ASSKTS 

(a)  Pell  Grant  Needs  Analysis.— Section 
411F(  2)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  in.serting  "( A) "  after  "(2)":  and 
(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

iB)  For  academic  year  1991-1992  and  suc- 
ceeding academic  years,  the  term  assets' 
shall  not  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  $30,000,  the  net  value 
of- 

"(i)  the  family's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence; or 

(iii  a  farm  on  which  the  family  resides."'. 

(b)  General  Need  Analysis.— Section 
480(gi  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(li  by  inserting  (1)""  after  "Assets.-"': 
and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

•  i2i  For  academic  year  1991-1992  and  sue 
ceeding  academic  years,  the  term  assets" 
shall  not  include,  in  the  case  of  a  family 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  is 
equal  to  or  less  than  $30,000.  the  net  value 
of- 

•■<A)  the  familys  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence: or 

(B)  a  farm  on  which  the  family  resides.". 

TITLK  VII— (JTHEK  HKJHER  EDI  CATION 
AMENDMENTS 

>K(      Tdl      SIBSimZKI)    KMI'I.O^MKNT    MODIKK  A 
TIO.V  INDKR  WORKSTl  nv 

Section  443(b)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(4)  provide  that  for  a  student  employed 
in  a  work-study  program  under  this  part,  at 
the  time  income  derived  from  any  need- 
based  employment  (including  non-working- 
study  or  both)  IS  in  excess  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  student's  need 
by  more  than  $200,  continued  employment 
shall  not  be  subsidized  with  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  part;  ". 

SK(    :n2  STI  DKNT  LOAN  MARKKTINC;  ASSOCIATION 
AMKNDMKNTS 

(a)  Establishment.— Section  439(b)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•lb)  Establishment.— 
(1)  In  general— There  is  hereby  created 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Association).  The 
Association  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved. It  shall  maintain  its  principal  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  metropol- 
itan area  thereof  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  jurisdiction  and  venue  in  civil 
actions,  to  be  a  District  of  Columbia  corpo- 
ration. Offices  may  be  established  by  the 
Association  in  such  other  place  or  places  as 
It  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business.". 

lb)  Directors.— Sr  tion  439(c)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  a;,  follows: 

■(c)  Board  of  Directors.— 
(1)  Composition  of  board;  chairman  — 
The  Association  shall  have  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Board)  which  shall  consist  of  21 
persons.  7  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
remaining  14  directors  shall  be  elected  by 
the  common  stockholders  of  the  Association 
entitled  to  vole  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 


Commencing  with  the  annual  shareholders 
meeting  to  be  held  in  1989— 

(A)  7  of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  af- 
filiated with  an  eligible  institution,  and 

•(B)  7  of  the  elected  directors  shall  be  af- 
filiated with  an  eligible  lender. 
The  President  shall  designate  1  of  the  direc- 
tors to  serve  as  Chairman. 

•(2)  Terms  of  appointed  and  elected  mem- 
bers—The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified.  The  remain- 
ing directors  shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  elected  and  have  qualified. 
Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board  which  be- 
comes vacant  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  the  President.  Any  elective  seat  on  the 
Board  which  becomes  vacant  after  the 
annual  election  of  the  directors  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  expired 
portion  of  the  term. 

■■i3)  Affiliated  members— For  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  subsection,  the  references  to  a 
director  affiliated  with  an  eligible  institu- 
tion^  or  a  director  affiliated  with  an  eligible 
lender^  means  an  individual  who  is,  or 
within  5  years  of  election  to  the  Board  has 
been,  an  employee,  officer,  director,  or  simi- 
lar official  of— 

■  (A)  an  eligible  institution  or  an  eligible 
lender; 

(Bi  an  association  whose  members  con- 
sist primarily  of  eligible  institutions  or  eligi- 
ble lenders:  or 

(Ci  a  State  agency,  authority  instrumen- 
tality, commi-ssion.  or  similar  institution, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  relates  to 
educational  matters  or  banking  matters. 

(4)  Meetings  and  functions  of  the 
BOARD— The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
its  Chairman,  but  at  least  semiannually. 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  general  poli- 
cies which  shall  govern  the  operations  of 
the  Association.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  select, 
appoint,  and  compensate  qualified  persons 
to  fill  the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  bylaws,  with  such  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws  or  by  the  Board,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  the  officers  of  the  Association  and 
shall  discharge  all  such  functions,  Fwwers. 
and  duties". 

(Ci  Stock. -Section  439(f)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■(f)  Stock  of  the  Association  — 
■•(1)  Voting  common  stock.— The  Associa- 
tion shall  have  voting  common  stock  having 
such  par  value  as  may  be  fixed  by  its  Board 
from  time  to  time.  Each  share  of  "oting 
common  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elec- 
tions of  directors. 

■■(2)  Number  of  shares:  transferability  — 
The  maximum  number  of  shares  of  voting 
common  slock  that  the  Association  may 
issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  Any  voting  common  stock  issued  shall 
be  fully  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
Association,  it  shall  be  irarisferred  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Association. 

(3)  Dividends— To  the  extent  that  net 
income  is  earned  and  realized,  subject  to 
subsection  (g)(2),  dividends  may  be  declared 
on  voting  common  stock  by  the  Board.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding 
shares  of  voting  common  stock,  except  that 
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no  such  dividends  shall  be  payable  with  re 
spect  lo  any  share  which  has  been  called  for 
redemption  past  the  effective  date  of  such 
call. 

'<4)      SlNCL£      CLASS      OF      VOTING      COMMON 

STOCK.  — As  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association  Amend 
ments  of  1990,  all  of  the  previously  author- 
ized shares  of  voting  common  stock  and 
nonvoting  common  stock  of  the  A.ssociation 
shall  be  converted  to  .shares  of  a  single  class 
of  voting  common  stock  on  a  share-for  share 
basis,  without  any  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  or  any  holder.  Each 
outstanding  certificate  for  voting  or  iion\ot- 
ing  common  stock  shall  evidence  o\vnership 
of  the  same  number  of  shares  of  voting 
stock  into  which  it  is  converted.  All  preex 
isting  rights  and  obligations  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  common  stock  of  the  Associa 
tlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rights  and  obliga- 
tions with  respect  lo  such  converted 
shares.". 

(d)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso 
elation  Amendments  of  1990" 

>iK(     Till   KOHMS  WDKKi.l  I.VTIOSS 

la)  FxNANCUL  Aid  Application  Prepar- 
er—Section  483  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof 

ig)  Any  financial  aid  application  required 
to  be  made  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  this 
title  or  part  B  or  this  lille  shall  include  the 
name,  signature,  address,  social  security 
number,  and  organizational  affiliation  of 
the  preparer  of  such  financial  aid  applica- 
tion.". 

(b)  Notice  of  Federal  Student  Aid.— Sec- 
tion 4831  f)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(f)  Notice  of  FYderal  Student  Aid  Re 
ceipt.— Each  eligible  institution  shall  pro 
vide  to  each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  title  I  except  assistance  received  under 
subparts  4.  5.  and  8  of  part  A'  a  statement 
listing  the  estimated  student  assistance  re- 
ceived by  the  recipient,  and  specifying  the 
estimated  amount  and  type  of  assistance 
awarded  under  this  title  and  specifically  In- 
dicating that  such  aid  is  federally  supported 
assistance. '. 

SK(  .  Till    I.KNOKKIIK  LAST  KKsOKT 

Section  428(j)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•Each  State  guaranty  agency  shall  ensure 
that  there  Is  a  lender  of  last  re.sort  in  Its 
State.  The  lender  of  last  resort  shall  proce.ss 
loan  applications  of  students  enrolled  in  an 
eligible  institution  wlthm  30  days  after  such 
application  has  been  filed.  The  lender  of 
last  resort  shall  make  loans  to  any  eligible 
applicant  attending  an  eligible  institution". 

SW   TD.-i.  PKKklNS  LOAN  PKllCKWI   \MK.SItMKST 

Section  462(c)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (Bi  and  (C)  as 
clause  (C)  and  (D);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (A)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  cash  on  hand  at  the 
institution  under  the  program  authorized 
by  this  part  for  the  second  year  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  award  period:   . 

SK«    :ix;    Kl.KilHII.lT^   K>R  KDI  «  ATION  PKIK.IMM.s 

(a)  Higher  Education.— Section  484  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(k)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  Students  Attending  Institutions  in 
THE  Freely  Associated  States  and  Eligibil- 
ity FOR  Trio  Programs.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  student  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  ian5i 
of  this  section  or  who  is  a  resident  of  the 


freely  associated  states,  and  who  attends  a 
public  or  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
education  located  in  any  of  the  freely  asso 
dated  states  rather  than  a  State,  shall  be  el- 
igible, if  otherwise  qualified,  for  assistance 
under  subparts  1,  2.  or  4  of  part  A  or  part  C 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assist- 
ance Program. -Sect  Ion  4.502  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  tin-  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Palau.  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia.   . 

(c)  Treatment  of  Territories  and  Terri- 
torial Student  Assistance. -Section  1204 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  idi: 

"(di  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  an  institution  of  higher  education 
that  Is  located  In  any  of  the  freely  associat- 
ed states,  rather  than  a  State,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble, if  otherwise  qualified,  for  assistance 
under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  this 
Act.". 

.SK(     to:    (  I  KKII    W     VM)  TK(  1IM(   VI.   XMKNDMKNTS 
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The  Higher  Education  A^-t  of  1965  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  in  section  312(c)(2)  (20  U.S.C. 
1058(c)(2)).  by  striking  ".second"  the  .second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  second 
such": 

(2)  in  section  332(b)(5)  (20  U.S.C. 
1065(b)(5)).  by  striking  out  "year"  the  first 
place  it  appears: 

(3)  in  section  411B(g)(5)(B)  i20  U.S.C. 
1070a-2(g)(5MB))- 

lA)  by  striking  out  "effective  family 
income"  each  place  it  appears  and  ln.serting 
"discretionary  income";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and 
Inserting  "subsection  (f)": 

(4)  in  section  411C(fK5iiBi  1 20  U.S.C. 
1070a-3(f)(5)(B)).  by  striking  out  "effective 
family  income"  and  inserting  "discretionary 
income"; 

(5)  in  section  411D(f)  (20  U.S.C.  1070a 
4(fi)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  effective  family 
income"  in  paragraph  i  1 )  and  inserting  dis- 
cretionary income":  and 

iB)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  paragraph  ili  and  (2) 
and  inserting  "subsection  le)": 

(6)  in  section  411F(2)  1 20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
6(2)1.  by  striking  out  Including  amount" 
and  inserting    including  amounts": 

(7)  in  section  4IlFi9i(B)  i  20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
6(9i(B)i,  by  .striking  out  "Student"  and  in- 
serting "student": 

i8)  In  section  413D(di(3)(C)  (20  U.S.C. 
1070b-2(d)(3)(C)).  by  striking  out  "three- 
fourths  in"  and  inserting    three-fourths  of": 

(9i  In  section  427(aii  2iiG  m  ii  (20  U.S.C. 
1077(a)(2)(G)(i));  by  striking  out  "system." 
and  inserting    system": 

(10)  In  section  428C(c)(3)( A)  (20  U.S.C. 
1078-3(c)(3KA)).   by   inserting      be"    before 

equal  to"; 

(11)  in  section  428E(ai(l)  (20  U.S.C  1078- 
5(1))- 

(A)  by  inserting  i  A  i"  after  except  that" 
the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  except  that"  the 
second  place  It  appears  and  inserting  ",  and 
(B)-; 

(12)  in  section  435(c)(1)  (20  U.S  C. 
1085(c)(1)),  by  striking  out  section  481(d)" 
and  inserting  "section  484(d)". 


(13)  in  .section  435(d)(2)  (20  U.S.C. 
1085(d)(2))- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "institutions"  in  sub- 
paragraph (Ci  and  inserting  "institution": 
and 

(B)  by  indenting  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (Di  two  .•,!/„,  •s: 

(14)  in  section  435(d)(3i  (20  U.S.C. 
1085(d)(3)).  by  striking  out  section  435(o)" 
and  Inserting  subsection  (D  of  this  sec- 
tion": 

(15)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
442(e)(2)  by  striking  "section  447(c)"  and  in- 
serting   section  442(c)"; 

(16)  in  section  454(ai(3)(C)  (20  U.S.C. 
1087d(a)(3)(Ci).  by  striking  out  fourth  and 
fifth"  and  Inserting  "fourth  or  fifth": 

(17)  in  sections  462(ai(li  and  462(a)(2>(D) 
(20  use.  1087bb(a)il).  (a)(2)(D)i.  by  strik- 
ing  out    "Institution   which"   and    inserting 

institution"; 

(18)  in  .section  464ic>i2" Ai(iv)  (20  U.S.C. 
1087dd(c)(2)(A)(iv)i.  by  inserting  "Service" 
after  "Volunteer"; 

'19)  In  section  465(a)(2)(D)  (20  U.S.C. 
1087ee(a)(2)(D)).  by  striking  out  .services" 
and  inserting    .service": 

(20)  in  the  table  contained  in  .section 
475(c)(2)  (20  use.  1087oo(c)(2))- 

(A)  by  striking  out  less  than  $15,000  or" 
and  Inserting    less  than  $15,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  $15,000  more"  and  in- 
serting   $15,000  or  more": 

(21)  In  the  table  contained  in  section 
475(Cm4)  (20  U.S.C.  1087oo(c)(4))- 

(Ai  by  striking  out  substract "  and  insert- 
ing   subtract":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1.430"  and  in.serting 

$1,430"; 

'22)  in  .section  475(e)  (20  U.S.C. 
108700(e)).  by  striking  out  section  479"  and 
inserting    section  478"; 

(23)  In  the  table  contained  in  section 
477(b)(4i  (20  U.S.C.  1087qq(b)(4 )).  by  strik- 
ing out  "1.430"  and  inserting    $1,430"; 

(24)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  481(b) 
120  U.S.C.  1088(b/),  by  striking  out  ".section 
413'e)"  and  Inserting  "section  435(b)"; 

(25)  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
483(a)(1)  (20  use.  1090(a)(l)i.  by  striking 
out    that  is"  and  inserting    that  are": 

(26)  in  section  491(h)(1)  (20  U.S.C. 
1098(h)(1) I,  by  striking  out  "subtitle  III" 
and  inserting    subchapter  III", 

(27)  in  section  525(g)  (20  U.S.C.  1105d<g)), 
by  striking  out  subpart"  and  inserting 
■part": 

(28)  In  .section  557  '20  U.S.C.  llUf).  by 
striking  out  "part  B  of  this  title"  and  insert- 
ing   part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  Act"; 

(29)  In  section  558(a)(6)  (20  U.S.C. 
llllg(a)(6)).  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after    preschool": 

(30)  In  .section  571(g)  (20  U.S.C.  1115(g)). 
by  striking  out  "subpart"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "part": 

'31)  in  section  622(a)(6)  (20  U.S.C. 
1132(a)(6)),  by  striking  out  "language  an 
area  studies"  and  inserting  language  and 
area  studies": 

(32)  in  .section  762(a)  (20  U.S.C.  1132g- 
2(a)),  by  striking  out  "Secretary  notwith- 
standing" and  Inserting  "Secretary,  notwith- 
standing": 

(33)  in  .section  762(h)  (20  U.S.C.  1132g- 
2(h)),  by  striking  out  "subcontractors  or  any 
project"  and  Inserting  "subcontractors  on 
any  project"; 

(34)  in  section  764'b)(3)(B)  '20  US.C. 
1132g-3(b)(3)(B)).  by  striking  out  anyone" 
and  inserting    any  one": 

(35)  in   .section    764(e)   (20    U.S.C.    1132g 
3(e)i.  by  striking  out     member"  and  insert- 
ing   members": 


(36)  in  section  802(d)(1)(B)  (20  U.S.C. 
1133a(d)(l)(B)).  by  striking  out  "has  demon- 
strated" and  iruserting  a  comma  and  as 
demonstrated": 

(37)  In  section  942(b)(2)  '20  U.S.C. 
1134m(b)(2)).  by  inserting  a  period  at  the 
end  thereof: 

(38)  In  section  1045iai  '20  U.S.C.  1135d- 
4(a)).  by  striking  out  sexual,  geographic." 
and  Inserting  "gender,  geography.";  and 

(39)  in  .section  1204' a)  (20  U.S.C. 
1144a(a)),  by  striking  out  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands"  and  inserting  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Palau.  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  99  239.  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.". 

SK(     T'l^   DKKIMTIOV 

Section  545  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
Inserting  "the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
and  Palau". 
SK(   ;«».  administkation  ok  tiik  (  ommission 

Section  1321  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1221-1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following: 

•le)  Administration  of  the  Commis 
sion.— 

(1)  Rate  of  pay.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  not  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  may.  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  CommLsslon.  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
Grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  a-s 
authorized  by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day.  or  any  part  of  a 
day.  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  Commission  duties,  including 
travel  lime;  and  while  .so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
all  members  of  Commission  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  .service  employed  Intermittent- 
ly. 

"(2)  Temporary  exemption.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairperson,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

(A)  appoint  a  Director  or  Executive  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rat"  payable  at  the 
GS-18  rate  of  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Chairperson  considers  necessary. 

■(3)  Authority  to  contract.— Subject  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  necessary  lo  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties  and  reponsibilities. 

"(4)  Source  of  administrative  support — 
Financial  and  administrative  support  serv- 
ices I  including  those  related  to  budget  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  payroll  and 
personnel)  shall  be  provided  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration 


(or  other  appropriate  organization)  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(5)  Authority  to  hire  experts  and  con- 
sultants—The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  as  are  necessary 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
lo  exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18.  Experts  and 
consultants  may  be  employed  without  com- 
pensation if  they  agree  lo  do  so  in  advance. 

"(6)  Authority  for  detail  of  employ- 
ees—Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail  on  a  reimbunsable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  lo  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  .section": 
and  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  as 
<  f )  and  (gi  respt^ctively. 

TITI.K  Mil— WK  THK  PEOPLE  .  .  .  THE 
CITIZEN  .A.Nl)  THE  CONSTITl  TION 
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(  (IN.'^iTITl  TION 

Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  redesignating  section  4608.  as  renum- 
bered and  amended  in  sections  202(1)  and 
202(2).  respectively,  of  Public  Law  100-569 
as  section  4610:  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  4608  as  added  by 
Public  Law  100-569  and  renumbered  by 
Public  Law  100-690  the  following  new  sec- 
lion  4609: 

Section  4609— We  the  People  .  .  .  The 
Citizen  and  the  Constitution. 

(ai  General  Authority.— ( 1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  carry  out  a  program  entitled 
"We  the  People  .  .  .  The  Citizen  and  the 
Constitution"  to  educate  students  about  the 
history  and  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  foster  civic  compe- 
tence and  civil  responsibility. 

■  '2i  The  education  program  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  continue  and  expand  the 
educational  activities  of  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  of  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  administered  by  the  Center 
for  Civic  Education. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■(b)  Program  Content.— The  education 
program  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
provide— 

(A)  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  basic 
principles  of  our  constitutional  democracy 
and  the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights. 

(B)  school  and  community  simulated  con- 
gressional hearings  following  the  course  of 
study  at  the  request  of  participating 
schools. 

•■(C)  an  annual  competition  of  simulated 
congressional  hearings  at  the  congressional 
district.  State,  and  national  level  for  second- 
ary students  who  wish  to  participate  in  such 
program. 

■■(c)  Program  Participants.— The  educa- 
tion program  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
435  congressional  districts.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Special  Rule.— Funds  provided  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  the  advanced 


training  of  teachers  about  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  after  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  have  heen  implemented. 

■■(e)  Authorization  or  Approphations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  •. 

TITLE  IX— N.i^TIDN.AL  BOARD  FOR 
PROFESSION.Al.  TE.ACHIX;  ST.ANDARDS 

SK(    •♦01   SHORT  TITI.K 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
Act  of  1990. 

.>;K(  w:  f  isi>in(.s  and  im  ki'osks 
(a)  Findings— The  Congress  finds  that— 
111  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  ef- 
forts lo  strengthen  the  educational  system 
to  provide  all  children  with  an  education 
which  will  ensure  a  well-educated  work 
force: 

(2)  improved  teaching  is  central  lo  the 
goal  of  ensuring  a  well-educated  work  force; 

(3)  incentives  to  enhance  the  professional- 
ism and  status  of  leaching  can  be  provided 
through  the  development  and  promulgation 
of  voluntary  standards  of  professional  certi- 
fication that  are  rigorous  and  unbiased,  that 
complement  and  support  State  licensing 
practices  and  recognize  the  diversity  of 
American  society: 

(4)  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization has  been  created  lo  establish 
such  voluntary  standards  and  a  significant 
initial  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment from  non-Federal  sources  will  be  re- 
quired lo  create  such  a  system  of  profession- 
al certification;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  In  funding  vital  educational  re- 
search and  can  continue  to  support  this  na- 
tional effort  by  providing  limited  but  essen- 
tial support  for  critical  research  activities. 

lb)  Purpose.  — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  to  enable  the  board  to  conduct 
independent  research  and  development  re- 
lated to  the  establishment  of  national,  vol- 
untary professional  standards  and  assess- 
ment methods  for  the  teaching  profession. 

SKf  »03  DKKIVITIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title- 

ill  The  term  Board^  means  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

(2)  The  term  ■Committee^  means  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  pursuant  to  section  905  of 
this  Act. 

(3i  The  term  elementary  school^  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
147118)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  ■secondary  school  •  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  Infringe  upon  the 
practice  or  accreditation  of  home  school  or 
private  school  teaching. 

(5)  The  term  Secretary ■  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

SKI    SOI   PR(M.KAM  AtTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Program  Authorized —From  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (b)  in  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed, in  accordance  with  this  Act.  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Board 
for    Professional    Teaching    Standards,    in 
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order  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  activities  described  in  section  906. 

(b>  AirfHORiZATioN  OF  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  period  t)eginning  Ocio 
ber  1.  1989.  and  ending  September  30.  1993 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'o  Terms  and  Conditions.— i  1 )  No  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  made  available  under 
this  Act  except  upon  an  application  as  re 
quired  by  section  907. 

(2)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that- 

<A)  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  provi 
sions  of  this  Act; 

(B)  the  Board  will  u.se  the  Federal  funds 
only  for  research  and  development  activities 
in  accordance  with  section  906  and  such 
teacher  assessment  and  cerliflration  proce- 
dures will  be  free  from  racial,  cultural, 
gender  or  regional  bias: 

(C)  the  Board- 

(i)  will  widely  disseminate  for  review  and 
comment  announcements  of  specific  re- 
search projects  to  be  conducted  with  Feder 
al  funds,  including  a  description  of  the  goals 
and  focus  of  the  specific  project  involved 
and  the  specific  merit  review  procedurio 
and  evaluation  criteria  to  be  used  in  the 
competitive  award  process,  and 

(ii)  will  send  such  announcements  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  the  educational  re- 
search community. 

<D)  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Board,  will  publish  the  an- 
nouncement described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
in  the  Federal  Register  lor  such  other  publi- 
cation deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary) and  in  publications  of  general  circula- 
tion designed  to  disseminate  such  announce- 
ments widely  to  the  educational  research 
community. 

(E)  the  Board  will,  after  offering  any  in- 
terested party  an  opportunity  to  make  com- 
ment upon,  and  take  exception  to.  the 
projects  contained  in  the  announcements 
described  in  subparagraph  (C>  for  a  30-day 
period  following  publication,  and  after  re- 
considering any  project  which  comment  is 
made  or  to  which  exception  is  taken, 
through  the  Secretary  issue  a  request  for 
proposals  in  the  Federal  Register  (or  such 
other  publication  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary)  containing  any  revised 
project  information; 

(F)  the  Board  will  make  awards  of  Federal 
funds  competitively  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
and.  in  the  award  process,  the  Board  will 
select,  to  the  extent  practicable  consistent 
with  standards  of  excellence^ 

(i)  a  broad  range  of  institutions  associated 
with  educational  research  and  development. 
and 

(ii)  individuals  who  are  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  educational  research  and  teach- 
ing communities  with  experti.se  in  the  spe 
cific  area  of  research  and  development  in 
question: 

(G)  the  Board  will  adopt  audit  practices 
customarily  applied  to  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations and  will  comply  with  section 
909(c); 

(H)  the  Board  will  not  use  Federal  funds 
to  meet  the  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  Board: 

(1)  the  Board  will  submit  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  909(a):  and 

(J)  the  Board  will,  upon  request,  dissemi- 
nate to  States,  local  educational  agencies,  or 
other  public  educational  entities  the  results 


of  any  research  or  research  project  pro- 
duced with  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  reproduc- 
ing the  appropriate  material. 

(d)  Availability  of  Funds.— (1)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  funds 
approprialPd  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fl.scal  year  for  which  the 
funds  were  appropriated. 

(2)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Board  after  September  30.  1993.  except 
as  authorized  by  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

SKf    WIV   KKSKAK(II    \M>  DKNKI.OI'MKNT    \I)VIS(>- 
K>  rOMVtITTKK 

I  a)  Establishment. -The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish a  Research  and  Development  Advi- 
.sory  Committee  composed  of  ten  recognized 
scholars  and  experts  in  teaching,  assess- 
ment, and  other  relevant  fields.  In  carrying 
out  the  previous  sentence  the  Board  shall 
appoint  two  individuals  selected  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Board  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  the  educational  re- 
search community  on  the  appointment  of 
other  Member.s  to  the  Committee. 

(b)  Functions.— The  Committee  shall 
advi.se  the  Board  on  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  its  overall  research  and  development 
strategy,  including  procedures  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  The  procedures  shall  include— 

1 1 1  an  outline  of  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment agenda  and  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  Federal  funds;  and 

'2)  provisions  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  open  competition  and  merit  review  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  for  proposals  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act. 

SVA    illW   Al  TH(IKI/KI>  MTIMTIKS 

(a>  In  General- Federal  funds  received 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  only  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  directly 
related  to  the  development  of  teacher  as- 
sessment and  certification  procedures  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  teachers. 

(b)  Priorities— iT)  The  Board  shall  give 
priority  to  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in— 

(A)  mathematics; 

'B)  the  sciences: 

tC)  foreign  languages;  and 

<D)  literacy,  including  the  ability  to  read, 
write  and  anal.vze. 

i2i  The  Board  shall  give  priority  to  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  the 
certification  of  elementary  and  .secondary 
school  teachers  and  the  need  and  ability  of 
such  teachers  to  teach  special  educational 
populations,  including— 

(Al  limited  English  proficient  children: 

(Bi  gifted  and  talented  children; 

(Ci  handicapped  children;  and 

(D)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. 

SKf  907   .APHI.K  ATI(»\ 

(a)  In  General —The  Board  shall  submit 
applications  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  Each  such  application 
shall- 

( 1 )  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  .sought:  and 

(2i  provide  assurances  that  the  non-Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  activities  of  the 
Board  is  paid  from  non-Federal  sources,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Board  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph. 


<b)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  unless  such  application 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

.SK(  .  »tiH   KKDKRAI.  SHARK 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  Board  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  activities  of  the  Board  for  the  period 
for  which  the  application  is  approved  under 
section  907. 

(b)  Amount  of  Federal  Share— The  Fed- 
eral share  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  activities  described  in  section  906. 

.SK(    W9  RKPORTS  AM»  Al  l>ITIN(;  PROVISION. 

(a)  National  Board  fob  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  Report— (1)  The 
Board  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  not 
later  than  December  31  of  1990.  and  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter  for  any  fi.scal 
year  in  which  Federal  funds  are  expended 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  dis- 
seminate the  report  for  review  and  com- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  the  education  re- 
search community.  The  report  shall  — 

(A)  include  a  detailed  financial  statement 
and  a  report  of  the  audit  practices  described 
in  section  904(c)(2)(G); 

(B)  include  a  description  of  the  general 
procedure  to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  as  required  in  section 
906;  and 

(C)  provide  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
description  of  the  Board's  agenda,  activities. 
and  planned  activities  for  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  including— 

(i)  the  Board's  overall  research  and  devel- 
opment program  and  activities; 

(ii)  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  conducted  with  Fed- 
eral funds  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
including— 

(Da  description  of  the  goals  and  method- 
ology of  the  project; 

(II)  a  description  and  assessment  of  the 
findings  (or  status  and  preliminary  findings 
if  project  is  not  yet  completed): 

(III)  a  description  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding process,  the  merit  review  procedures, 
and  the  evaluation  criteria  used  to  award 
project  funds;  and 

(IV)  a  description  of  the  Board's  plans  for 
dissemination  of  the  findings  described  in 
clause  (ii); 

(iii)  the  specific  research  and  development 
projects  and  activities  planned  to  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  funds  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  including  the  goals  and 
methodologies  to  be  used:  and 

(iv)  a  listing  of  available  publications  of 
the  Board,  including  publications  related  to 
policies,  standards  and  general  information, 
research  reports,  and  commissioned  papers 
of  the  Board. 

(2)  The  first  annual  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  Board's  research  and  development 
agenda  for  the  succeeding  5-year  period. 
Such  first  report  shall  include  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  a  description  of 
specific  research  and  development  projects 
and  activities,  and  the  goals  and  methodolo- 
gies of  such  projects  and  activities. 

(b)  Additional  Reports.— The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Research 
Council  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  the  compliance 
of  the  Board  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Board 


submits  its  annual  report  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Auditing  Provision.— The  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  and  any  of 
his  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  Board,  and  to  any  recipi- 
ent of  funds  from  the  Board,  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  sums  received  and  disbursed 
under  this  Act. 

SK(    sill.  fONSTRI  (THIN 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  establish  a  preferred  national  curricu- 
lum or  preferred  teaching  methodology  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  instruc- 
tion; 

(2)  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  to  license  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers; 

(3)  provide  an  individual  certified  by  the 
Board  with  a  right  of  action  against  a  Slate, 
local  educational  agency,  or  other  public 
educational  entity  for  any  decisions  related 
to  hiring,  promotion,  retention  or  dismissal: 
or 

(4)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exercise  su- 
pervision or  control  over  the  research  pro 
gram,  standards,  a.sse.ssment  practices,  ad- 
ministration, or  staffing  policies  of  the 
Board. 

TITLK  X— MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TE.A(  HIN(. 
DEMONSTR.ATION  PRO(;RAMS 

SKI      KKIl      MIDDl.K    StlKMH.    TKAl  HINt;    IIKMIIN 
STR\TM»N  I'HIM.KXMS 

Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part  F: 

Part  F— Middle  School  Teaching 
Demonstration  F>rograms 
■■sk(   .•.si.  sutkmknt  ok  i'l  rposk 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  offer  teacher  training  or 
retraining  programs  to  develop  model  pro- 
grams with  a  specialized  focus  on  teaching 
grades  6  through  9. 
•SKC.  .-.Ha   l)KKIMTI(»NS. 

"As  u.sed  in  this  part  — 

•  (1)  The  term  developmcntally  appropri- 
ate' means  a  program  that  is  appropriate 
for  a  child's  age  and  all  areas  of  an  individ- 
ual child's  development,  including  educa- 
tional, physical,  emotional,  social,  cognitive, 
and  communication. 

■(2)  The  term  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  1201(a)  of  ihe  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  local  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

•■(4)  The  term  middle  school'  means  a 
.school  which  enrolls  students  in  al  least  two 
of  the  grades  6.  7.  8.  and  9. 

•■(^,'  The  term  State  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

■SKt    .-.M   PRiMiRAM  At  THORIZKI) 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
develop  model  programs  with  a  specialized 
focus  on  teaching  grades  6  through  9. 

•■(b)  Special  Rule.-(I)  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  grants  awarded  under  this  part. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration equitable  levels  of  funding  for  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  awarding  grants  under 
this  part. 


"(c)  Grant  Period.— Grants  under  this 
part  may  be  awarded  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

■(d)  Funding  Limitation.— Grants  award- 
ed under  this  part  may  not  exceed  $250,000 
in  the  first  year  of  funding. 
SKt   '."I  application 

(a)  In  General.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

(bi  Contents.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  demon- 
strate that  — 

■■(  1 )  the  applicant  will  establish  and  main- 
tain a  program  of  teacher  training  or  re- 
training designed  to  offer  specialized  prepa- 
ration for  individuals  teaching  grades  6 
through  9; 

(2i  the  applicant  has  designed  a  program 
of  teacher  training  or  retraining  which  in- 
cludes— 

■■(A)  a  study  of  adolescent  development 
(including  cognitive,  social,  and  emotional) 
with  particular  emphasis  on  early  adoles- 
cent development: 

■(B)  a  study  of  the  influence  of  institu- 
tions such  as  schools,  families,  and  peer 
groups  in  tiie  .socialization  of  adolescents; 

■■(C)  information  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  for  students  in  grades  6 
through  9.  with  particular  emphasis  on  de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  school  and  class- 
room organization  and  practices; 

iD)  training  in  at  least  2  subject  areas 
and  related  instructional  strategies; 

(El  direct  experience  through  intern- 
ships in  middle  grade  schools  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  who  demonstrate  ex- 
emplary classroom  practices; 

■■(F)  strategies  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  high  risk  behavior,  particularly 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  for  the  en- 
hancement of  self  esteem  among  adoles- 
cents: 

■■(G)  a  study  of  effective  methods  and 
models  of  presenting  substance  abuse  infor- 
mation and  education  to  adolescent  stu- 
dents; and 

■■(H)  methods  of  encouraging  parental  and 
community  involvement  with  middle 
schools;  and 

(3)  the  program  will  be  designed  and  op- 
erated with  the  active  participation  of  class 
room  teachers  and  will  include  an  in-service 
training  component. 

■■SK(      -■•*.-,    KKPORTS   AMI   INKORMATION   DISSKMI 
NATION 

Each  institution  of  higher  education  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  programs  conducted 
under  this  part  as  the  Secretary  deems  nee 
essary.  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate 
such  information  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agen 
cies.  and  local  educational  agencies. 

SK(     •.»(;   Al  THORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part.". 

TITLE  XI— PRESIDENT'S  COINCIL  ON 
A(  ADE.MIC  EXCELLENCE 
SK<    11(11   SHORT  Tin. K 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  President  s 
Council  on  Academic  Excellence". 

SKI  .  no:;   STATKMKNT  OK  PI  KPOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
President's  Council  on  Academic  Excellence 
to  define  the  components  or  courses  of  an 
academically  rigorous  secondary  school  cur- 


riculum and  to  develop  and  present  a  medal 
or  other  suitable  award  to  all  secondary  stu- 
dents who  complete  the  curriculum. 

SK(    IUI.1  (  IIINI  II.  KSTAKI.ISHKI) 

There  is  established  a  President's  Council 
on  Academic  Excellence  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the    Council"). 

SK(     lllll.  Id  TIKS  OK  THK  COl  NCIL 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall— 

(Al  enlist  the  active  support  and  assist- 
ance of  individual  citizens,  civic  groups,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  voluntary  organizations,  the 
media,  educators,  and  others  in  efforts  to 
promote  and  improve  American  education 
and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  academic 
excellence  in  our  secondary  schools; 

(B)  initiate  programs  to  inform  the  gener- 
al public  of  the  importance  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  the  link  which  exists  between 
academic  excellence  and  international  com- 
petitiveness: 

(C)  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  enterprise,  and  the  media  to 
recognize  and  honor  academic  excellence: 

(Di  encourage  students  to  undertake  an 
academically  rigorous  course  of  study; 

I  El  develop  cooperative  programs  with 
professional  societies  to  encourage  the  pur- 
suit of  academic  excellence: 

iF)  stimulate  and  encourage  research  on 
academic  excellence  and  achievement: 

i  G I  assist  educational  agencies  at  all  levels 
in  developing  high  quality,  innovative,  edu- 
cational programs  which  emphsisize  the  im- 
portance of  academic  excellence:  and 

( H I  encourage  and  cosponsor  programs 
with  public  and  private  organizations  which 
support  and  promote  academic  excellence. 

(2)  In  addition  to  academic  coursework, 
the  Council  may  elect  to  include  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  school  and  communi'y  serv- 
ice, athletic  participation,  and  artistic 
achievement  in  defining  the  components  of 
an  academically  rigorous  secondary  school 
curriculum. 

(3)  The  Council  may  adopt  achievement 
standards  that  might  be  used  to  document 
academic  excellence. 

SK».  1 1(I.V  SPECIAL  Rll.K 

The  Council  shall  emphasize  that  the 
Council  does  not  intend  to  establish  a  na- 
tional curriculum,  nor  a  national  secondary 
school  diploma;  rather,  the  Council  intends 
to  recognize  the  successful  completion  of  an 
academically  demanding  course  of  study. 

SK(    lllifi  MKMKKKSHIP  AND  I.O(  ATION 

(a)  Membership —The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of— 

(1)11  members  selected  by  the  President; 

(2)5  members  selected  by  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader;  and 

(3  I  5  members  selected  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

(b)  'Vacancies.- A  vacancy  in  the  Council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  A  vacancy 
in  the  Council  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  Chairperson —The  members  of  the 
Council  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Compensation— Members  of  the 
Council  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(ei  Travel— While  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  the  Council,  all  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  a  rate  established  by  the  Council 
not  to  exceed  the  rates  authorized  for  em- 
ployees of  agencies  under  section  5702  and 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
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(f)  Location. -The  Council  shall  be  locat 
ed  in  Washington.  DC. 

SKC.  IIIIT  (OMMISSKIN  ST\KK 

(a)  Executive  Director. -Tho  Council 
shall  appoint  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  established 
by  the  Council  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  (or  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

lb)  Additional  Personnel. -With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 
SK(     llii->    \l  TIIDKI/.  \TlnS  III-    M'CKDI'KI  MIUNS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fi.scal  years 
1992  and  1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

TITLK  XII-STl DKNT  ATIII.KTK  RKJHT-TO- 
KNOW 
SK«  .  U'lll.  SMdRTTITI.K 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Right-to  Know  Act". 
■iK(     l.'ii;   KIMllNt.S 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 1  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  indnidua!  citizens  and  the 
progre.ss  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 

1 2)  there  is  increa.smg  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing 'he  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education: 

(3!  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  i86  percent)  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  succe.ss  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
States'  colleges  and  universities: 

(4)  more  than  10.000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

(5)  prospective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes:  and 

i6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rales  of 
student -athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education 

SK(     l.'d.i    RKIMIKTIM.   KKt<l  IKKMKNTS  KiK  INSTI 
TITKtVS  OK  IIK.IIKK  Kill  (  \T1(IN 

la)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.  — Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receuing  athletic  .scholarships 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  contains- 

I  1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  .sex: 

(2)  the  numt>er  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(3)  the  graduation  rate  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(4)  the  graduation  rate  for  first-time,  full- 
time  students,  broken  down  by  race  and  .sex: 

i5)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 


football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

<6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  .sex:  and 

<7)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex. 

(b)  Student  Notification.— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  lai  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid.  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai.  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  school's 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad 
ditional  information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Comparable  Information —Each  insii 
tution  of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  does  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of.  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable 

SK(  .  121)1.  KKI-KKT  m  -^Ki  KKTMO 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  1203, 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
1203,  broken  down  by- 

<  1 1  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa 
tion.  and 

1 2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

<b)  Report  Availability. -The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  la)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  .school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 
SKC   1211.-,.  INKOKMATKI.N 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section 
1203  from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion when,  in  the  Secretary  s  opinion,  such 
collection  will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 
SK(  .  I.'iifi  WAI\KK. 

The  Secretary  shall  wane  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
that  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is 
substantially  comparable  to  the  information 
required  under  this  Act. 

SK(     121)7    DKKIMTKIN  l)K\  KI.UCMKNT 

(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, through  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Statistics  and  in  consultation  with 
State  governments  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  shall  develop  definitions 
of  the  term  graduation  rate  "  and  other 
student  outcome  measures  as  such  terms 
apply  to  postsecondary  education. 

<b)  Definition  -For  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
section  the  term    institution  of  higher  edu- 


cation "  has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  .section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

SKt     120H    DKKIMTKINS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  title  — 

111  The  term  "athletically  related  student 
aid  "  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  who.se  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance. 

I  2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion "  has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  120  U.S.C.  IHlia". 
SK(  .  12i)S.  KKKKCTIVK  DATK 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1991. 

TITI.K  XIII— KKFKCTIVK  lUTES 
SK(     1)111    KKKK(TI\K  |t\TK  Rl  I.K 

<a)  General  Rule— Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

lb)  Special  Rule.-(  1 )  The  amendments 
made  by  .sections  503.  505.  506.  and  703(b) 
shall  take  effect  for  award  year  1990-1991 
and  thereafter. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  title  VI  and 
.section  515.  701.  and  703ia)  shall  take  effect 
for  award  year  1991   1992  and  thereafter. 

TITI.K  XIV— (;e.\kr.ai.  provisions 

SKI     111)1    DKI  (■  TKSTIN(i. 

Part  B  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

■SK(     "iliN   IIRI  I,  TKSTI^<, 

"(a)  Program  Authorized— ( 1 )  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
for  use  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
fund  a  program  of  drug  testing  for  student 
athletes  in  secondary  schools  in  the  State  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  .sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1 1 )  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  secondary  school  students  in 
the  State. 

■lb)  Local  Grants.— (1)  Each  Governor  of 
a  State  receiving  funds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a>  shall  use  such  funds  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  schools  within  the  State  to  pay 
the  costs  of  testing  student  athletes  for 
drug  use. 

(2)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  only  be  used  to  test  .second- 
ary school  athletes  who— 

(A)  voluntarily  choose  to  participate  in  a 
random  drug  testing  program:  and 
iB)  attend  eligible  schools. 
'  ic)  State  Application.— ( 1 1  The  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  desiring  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Applications  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will  implement  the  drug  testing  program  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  within  6 
months  of  the  date  the  funds  become  avail- 
able to  the  State. 

"(d)  Local  Application.— Each  eligible 
school  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  eligible 
school    is    located    at    such    time,    in    such 


manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Governor  shall  require. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section- 

"(1)  The  term  Governor'  includes  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  Slate; 

"(2)  the  term  "eligible  .school'  means  a  sec- 
ondary school  that- 

"(A)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
the  school  is  located  has  determined  to  be  a 
.school  at  risk  of  experiencing  a  serious  drug 
problem: 

"(B)  has  a  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prob- 
lem as  demonstrated  by  appropriate  data: 

"(3)  the  term  "secondary  .school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(4)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations — 
There  are  authori-zed  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion.'". 

SK(      1102     DRII.     XHI  SK    RK.SIST\N(K    KIH  (  ATIOS 
I'RIM.RAM 

(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary  of  Educa 
tion  IS  authorized  to  award  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  consortium  with  en- 
tities which  have  experience  in  assisting 
school  districLs  to  provide  instruction  to  stu- 
dents grades  kindergarten  through  six  to 
recognize  and  resist  pressures  that  influence 
such  students  to  use  controlled  substances, 
as  defined  in  schedules  I  and  11  of  section 
202  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  i21 
U.S.C.  812).  the  possession  or  distribution  of 
which  is  unlawful  under  such  Act.  or  bever 
age  alcohol,  such  as  Project  Drug  Abuse  Re- 
sistance Education,  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsect  ion  ( b ). 

(b)  Requirements— A  local  education 
agency  in  consortium  with  an  entity  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  such  local  education  agency  in 
consortium  w"ith  an  entity  will  use  assist- 
ance provided  under  such  grant  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  the  provisions  of  services 
that  shall  include— 

(1)  drug  abuse  resistance  education  in- 
struction for  students  grades  kindergarten 
through  six  to  recognize  and  resist  pressures 
to  experiment  that  influence  such  children 
to  use  controlled  substances,  as  defined 
under  subsection  (a),  or  beverage  alcohol, 
including  instruction  in  the  following 
areas— 

(A)  drug  use  and  misuse: 

(B)  resistance  techniques: 

(C)  assertive  response  styles; 

(D)  managing  stress  without  taking  drugs: 

(E)  decisionmaking  and  risk  taking; 

(F)  media  influences  on  drug  use; 

(G)  positive  alternatives  to  drug  abuse  be- 
havior; 

(H)  interpersonal  and  communication 
skills; 

(1)  self-esteem  building  activities;  and 
(J)  resistance  to  gang  pressure: 

(2)  classroom  instruction  by  uniformed 
law"  enforcement  officials; 

(3)  the  use  of  positive  student  leaders  to 
influence  younger  students  not  to  use  drugs; 

and 

(4)  an  emphasis  on  activity-oriented  tech- 
niques designed  to  encourage  student-gener- 
ated responses  to  problem-solving  situa- 
tions; and 

(c)  Application. -The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  unless— 

(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary; 


(2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section;  and 

(4)  the  application  contains  an  assurance 
that  the  applicant  will  provide  funds,  either 
in  cash  or  in  kind  that  are  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  under 
subsection  (a): 

(d)  Supplemental  Funds —Amounts  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (a)  by  the  entity 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  the  amount  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  funds  expended  for  the  support  of 
projects  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
(b);  and 

le)     AtJTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS. - 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  $10,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces 
sary  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  I  move  to 
reconsicier  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Kassebaum 
for  her  able  work  on  S.  695.  This  legis- 
lation marks  the  first  that  we  have 
worked  together  on  education  issues 
on  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  new  education  firm  of  Pell  and 
Kassebaum  is  carrying  on  in  the  great 
tradition  of  the  old  Pell  and  Stafford 
firm.  Both  partnerships  have  worked 
to  strengthen  and  uphold  the  Federal 
commitment  to  education.  I  look  for- 
ward to  what  I  hope  will  be  a  very 
long  partnership  with  Senator  Kasse- 
baum as  we  work  together  to  provide 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  will  make 
this  Nations  education  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  staff  of  each  of  the  members  of 
our  committee.  They  have  spent  many 
hours  in  working  together  on  this  bi- 
partisan package,  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  my  colleagues  when  I  extend  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  their  efforts. 

In  that  regard.  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  work  of  my  own  staff,  in- 
cluding David  Evans,  Ann  Young, 
Mike  Epstein,  Sarah  Flanagan,  Marisa 
Quinn,  and  Merry  Richter,  In  addi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  thank  Susan 
Hattan,  Becky  Rogers,  and  Lydia 
Spencer  of  Senator  Kassebaums  staff. 
Terry  Hartle  and  Amanda  Broun  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff.  Laurie 
Chivers  of  Senator  Hatch's  staff,  and 
Joan  Oilman  of  Senator  Dodds  staff. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  just  completed  action  on  S, 
695.  the  Educational  Excellence  Act.  I 
just  want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
the  Senate  has  taken  this  action  on 
President  Bush's  initiatives  in  educa- 
tion. 


I  want  to  express  again  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Chairman  Pell,  majority 
leader  Mitchell,  and  others  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  moved 
along  this  effort,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  appeciation  for  the  many 
hours  spent  by  my  staff.  Susan 
Hattan.  Becky  Rogers  Voslow,  and 
Lydia  Spencer,  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  as  well  the  excellent  work 
done  by  David  Evans,  Ann  Young. 
Sarah  Flanagan,  Marisa  Quinn,  and 
Merry  Richter  with  Senator  Pell's 
staff  and  by  the  many  other  staff 
members  who  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  on  the 
floor  over  the  past  2  days,  education  is 
a  top  priority.  It  is  the  key  to  our  abili- 
ty to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
day  and  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
Failure  to  keep  education  at  the  fore- 
front will  mean  failure  to  grow  and 
progress.  Senate  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation underscores  our  commitment 
to  quality  education. 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  'West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  for  proposing  a 
package  of  initiatives  to  improve  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
education  system. 

Improving  this  country's  educational 
system  is  critical  to  the  future  and 
strength  of  our  Nation.  Report  after 
report  documents  that  our  country  is 
falling  short  of  achieving  an  educated 
and  competitive  population.  Interna- 
tional comparisons  of  educational 
achievement  indicate  that  students  in 
other  nations  on  the  average  attain 
higher  levels  of  reading,  comprehen- 
sion, and  computation  proficiency. 
How  is  this  poor  showing  by  American 
students  reflected  in  the  marketplace? 
American  businesses  are  having  a 
hard  time  finding  qualified  people  to 
hire.  The  New  York  Telephone  Co, 
had  to  test  60.000  people  on  an  entry- 
level  exam  to  hire  just  3.000  people. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  those  tested 
failed  the  exam.  Chemical  Bank  in 
New  York  must  interview  40  appli- 
cants to  find  I  applicant  who  can  be 
trained  successfully  as  a  teller.  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  had  to  incorporate  graphics 
on  its  assembly  line  because  so  many 
workers  could  not  read  the  words  "bad 
hood  fit  "  on  the  button  they  were  sup- 
posed to  push  when  they  detected  an 
ill-fitting  hood.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  other  examples  from  America's 
business  community,  but  the  point  is 
this,  America  needs  seriously  to  recon- 
sider its  attitude  and  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  education  of  our  coun- 
try's young  people. 
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We  not  only  need  a  minimally  com- 
petent work  force  that  can  read,  write. 
and  compute  basic  math  and  science 
equations,  but  we  need  a  work  force 
that  possesses  the  advanced  skills  and 
training  to  lead  the  way  in  the  increas 
ingly  technical  and  complicated  global 
marketplace.  If  we  are  to  remain  com 
petitive  and  to  retain  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world,  we  must 
invest  in  the  future  of  our  young 
people. 

S.  695  is  a  start  in  this  direction.  The 
initiatives  contained  in  S.  695  are 
much-needed  programs,  but  we  need 
to  do  more,  much  more.  This  bill  is 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  compared  to 
what  we  must  do  to  reform  our  educa- 
tion system.  A  much-quoted  study  by 
the  Economic  Policy  Institute  con- 
firms that  when  spending  for  higher 
education  is  removed,  the  United 
States  ranks  14th  of  the  16  industrial- 
ized nations  for  public  spending  for 
grades  K-12.  That  is  a  disgrace.  Japan. 
West  Germany.  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  Italy,  and  France,  to  name  a 
few,  all  spend  more  than  we  do  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

Remember  the  old  adage,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for?  Well,  that  is  what 
we  are  getting— students  who  have 
trouble  reading,  and  writing,  and  who 
possess  only  the  most  basic  math 
skills.  If  we  are  to  have  citizens  who 
can  perform  at  the  top  of  their  fields 
and  contribute  to  our  increasingly 
complicated  world,  we  must  do  more 
than  this  small  effort.  To  achieve  the 
goals  that  President  Bush  proposed  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address— U.S. 
students  as  the  first  in  the  world  in 
math  and  science  achievement;  high 
school  graduation  rates  at  no  less  than 
90  percent;  every  American  perform- 
ing as  a  skilled,  literate  worker,  and 
every  school  offering  a  disciplined, 
drug-free  environment— we  have  to  do 
more  than  the  proposals  in  S.  695.  S. 
695  is  a  start.  S.  695  represents  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  support  S.  695. 
but  I  hope  that  we  do  not  stop  with 
this  bill.  Because  if  we  do  no  more 
than  this  bill,  our  students  will  not  be 
the  first  in  the  world  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  decade.  And  thev  ought  to 
be. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  all  Senators  in  commending  the 
managers,  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Kansas,  for 
their  leadership  in  this  area.  This  is  an 
important  education  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  was  able  to 
act  promptly  on  it. 


p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each;  that 
Senator  Gore  be  recognized  first  to 
address  the  Senate  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes, and  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks.  Senator  Gorton  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  for  up  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  propounded  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  3:45 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1990 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
address  two  subjects  very  briefly.  First 
of  all.  this  morning  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Kennedy,  taking  the  leading  role,  a 
press  conference  was  conducted  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building  to  formalize 
the  introduction  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
couple  of  words  about  it. 

Coretta  Scott  King  was  there,  along 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  other  body,  to  an- 
nounce the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  al- 
ready joined  in  as  supporters  and  co- 
sponsors  to  actively  consider  doing  so. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  is  nec- 
essary to  continue  forward  progress  on 
civil  rights  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
i.ssued  a  .series  of  decisions  which  now 
threaten  that  progress.  For  example, 
they  recently  decided  that  although 
discrimination  in  hiring  is  prohibited, 
racial  discrimination  after  someone  is 
hired  is  not  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  .scrutiny.  That  decision,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  is  simply  wrong.  Those 
and  other  decisions  have  raised  many 
concerns  which  are  addressed  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  25  years  ago,  when 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  passed  on  this 
floor,  the  center  of  opposition  was  to 
be  found  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  the  opposition  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  will  not  be  in  the 
South.  The  reason  is  that  we  are 
prouder  of  progress  on  civil  rights 
than  the  people  of  any  other  part  of 
this  Nation.  We  have  been  through 
the  fire.  We  know  how  important  it  is 
not  to  reopen  the  bitter  arguments 
and  hostilities  and  hatreds  and  de- 
bates of  the  past.  We  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  continue  moving  forward. 
In  this  year.  1990.  we  are  witnessing 
a  wave  of  freedom,  an  expansion  of 
what  we  mean  by  individual  dignity 
and  freedom  for  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world.  Whether  you  look  at 
Eastern  Europe  or  South  Africa  or  the 
thus  far  unsuccessful  revolution  in 
China,  one  hears  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson;    one   sees    the   strategy    of 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  one  is  moved 
by  the  sounds  of  young  men  and 
women  singing  "we  shall  overcome." 

American  ideas,  our  commitment  to 
liberty  and  justice  and  civil  rights, 
have  been  the  real  motivating  force  in 
this  revolution  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  here  at  home,  we  continue  the 
historic  progress  on  civil  rights,  which 
has  made  those  freedoms  real  for 
people  who  have  too  often  been  sub- 
ject to  discrimination  throughout  our 
Nation's  history. 

So  I  call  upon  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  look  carefully  at  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  and  actively  consider  join- 
ing as  cosponsors  of  that  legislation. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
turn  to  another  subject  in  the  time  I 
have  remaining,  I  deeply  respect  those 
who  have  been  conducting  the  negoti- 
ations and  the  dialog  with  the  admin- 
istration on  the  subject  of  clean  air.  I 
am  a  supporter  of  the  legislation,  and 
earlier  I  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  good  one  is  that  it 
takes  the  first  steps  toward  a  posture 
of  confronting  the  global  environmen- 
tal problems,  including  global  warm- 
ing. 

One  of  the  provisions  which  puts 
this  body  on  record  as  taking  such 
steps  is  the  provision  limiting  CO2 
emissions  from  mobile  sources  for  the 
first  time.  I  think  that  provision  is  ex- 
tremely important.  But  I  hear  of  ten- 
tative conclusions  to  remove  that  pro- 
vision from  the  bill.  I  hope  those  re- 
ports do  not  turn  out  finally  to  be 
true.  I  understand,  as  I  say,  the  diffi- 
cult choices  that  supporters  have  to 
make  in  judging  whether  or  not  the 
overall  legislation  can  pass  or  not,  de- 
pending upon  amendments  that  come 
under  consideration.  I  do  understand 
that. 

But  I  believe  the  problems  we  are 
facing  in  the  global  environment  and 
particularly  the  challenge  of  global 
warming  is  so  serious  that  we  should 
keep  the  provision  on  CO2  limits  in 
this  legislation.  I  hope  we  shall  do  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorton  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2099 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2090  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 


"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


ASBESTOS  AND  AIR  TOXICS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  title 
III  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Amendments 
creates  a  new  adventure  for  the  Feder- 
al bureaucracy.  This  title  introduces 
an  ambitious  program  to  regulate  air 
toxics.  Because  of  the  behind-the-door 
negotiations  now  underway,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  criticize  the  specifics  of  this 
section.  But,  I  feel  we  need  to  step 
back  and  examine  its  basic  assump- 
tions. 

Title  III  attempts  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants.  The  proponents 
claim  that  the  air  toxics  controlled  by 
this  title  are  generally  cancer-causing 
substances,  though  other  health  and 
environmental  problems  may  also 
result  from  the  release  of  these  sub- 
stances. The  bill  lists  191  original  sub- 
stances to  be  regulated,  with  the  impli- 
cation that  other  substances  can  bo 
added  later. 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  which  is 
still  our  basic  building  block,  contains 
a  provision  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
trol toxic  emissions.  We  all  know  that 
section  112  has  been  a  failure,  and 
should  be  replaced.  However,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  why  it 
failed.  And.  there  is  definite  disagree- 
ment over  the  solution  developed  by 
the  Environmental  Committee. 

The  committee  has  proposed  a  two- 
phased  program  to  control  emissions 
of  substances  known  to  cause  or  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  cause 
damage  to  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. The  first  phase  would  re- 
quire controls  based  on  available  tech- 
nology. The  second  phase  would  re- 
quire controls  based  on  a  perceived 
threat  to  health. 

A  perceived  health  threat  is  an  in- 
teresting concept.  At  some  point 
during  this  debate,  it  would  be  useful 
to  go  through  the  list  of  191  sub- 
stances and  to  obtain  for  each  sub- 
stance an  explanation  of  the  health 
risk  and  of  the  research  which  docu- 
ments the  risk.  Some  risks  are  obvious. 
Others  are  simply  suspected.  The  re- 
mainder are  merely  believed  to  have 
some  risk. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  limit  emissions 
for  any  carcinogenic  substance.  That 
was  the  intent  of  old  section  112.  But 
it  has  not  worked,  and  a  new  approach 


is  necessary.  But.  the  committee  ap- 
proach appears  to  be  drafted  by  some 
Earth  First  Luddite  who  believes  that 
American  industry  is  intent  on  releas- 
ing as  may  toxic  substances  as  they 
can  put  in  their  smokestacks.  Title  III 
more  closely  reflects  that  type  of  over- 
reaction  than  it  does  public  policy 
based  on  sound  science. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  cost  of 
basing  public  policy  on  bad  science  is 
the  asbestos  issue.  In  Casper.  WY, 
there  are  two  public  high  schools. 
Kelly- Walsh  High  School,  the  older  of 
the  buildings.  h£is  asbestos  materials 
in  its  insulation.  Under  the  1986  As- 
bestos Hazard  Emergency  Response 
Act,  local  public  schools  are  required 
to  remove  asbestos  because  it  is  a 
health  hazard.  As  a  result,  the  school 
has  been  closed  since  last  summer  to 
allow  for  asbestos  cleanup. 

All  Kelly-Walsh  students  were  trans- 
ferred to  Natrona  County  High 
School.  We  can  imagine  the  confusion 
and  hardship  caused  by  doubling  en- 
rollment overnight.  Natrona  is  now  on 
a  double-track  system.  Although  class- 
es run  from  early  in  the  morning  to 
late  in  the  evening,  students  will  still 
be  7  or  8  days  short  of  the  State  mini- 
mum attendance  requirements  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  For  the  past  2 
days,  we  have  been  discussing  excel- 
lence in  education.  But.  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  quality  of  education  for 
Casper  students? 

Last  week,  we  received  more  bad 
news.  The  earliest  that  Kelly-Walsh 
can  reopen  is  next  fall.  The  cost  of  the 
cleanup,  to  the  local  school  system,  is 
$4  million.  The  Wyoming  congression- 
al delegation  is  actively  supporting 
Casper's  application  for  a  Federal 
grant  to  assist  with  this  expense. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  there  is 
no  sign  of  relief  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  law.  In  fact,  we  are  now 
looking  at  legislation  to  actually 
expand  the  cleanup  requirements  to 
other  public  buildings— the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $100  to  $150  bil- 
lion. 

The  disruption  and  cost  would  per- 
haps be  worth  it  if  there  was  a  clear 
health  risk.  Last  month.  Science  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  regarding  the 
latest  scientific  research  on  asbestos. 
There  are  basically  two  forms  of  asbes- 
tos and  the  health  risks  differ  between 
them.  The  basic  conclusion  of  the  arti- 
cle is  that  the  form  of  asbestos  found 
in  buildings  is  not  the  type  that  poses 
the  health  risk. 

Once  again,  politics  has  preceded  sci- 
ence. And  on  a  much  grander  scale, 
that  is  the  dilemma  we  now  face  with 
the  air  toxics  title  of  the  clean  air  bill. 
In  the  meantime.  Kelly-Walsh  High 
School  remains  closed.  The  education 
of  the  students  has  been  disrupted  and 
possibly  diminished.  And  the  local 
school  system  will  spend  millions  of 
dollars  removing  a  material  which 
may  pose  no  health  threat. 


I  ask,  Mr.  President,  those  who  advo- 
cate this  kind  of  a  cleanup  to  tell 
those  students  what  benefit  they  got 
from  a  cleanup  of  a  risk  that  did  not 
exist,  over  what  benefit  they  might 
have  gotten  had  they  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education  uninterrupted 
with  that  money  spent  on  books, 
teachers,  and  classroom  equipment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  asbestos  entitled.  "Asbestos: 
Scientific  Developments  and  Implica- 
tions for  Public  Policy  "  and  a  newssto- 
ry  on  Kelly-Walsh  High  School  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Casper  (WY)  Star-Tribune.  Feb. 
1.  1990] 

District  Decides  To  Keep  KW  Closed  por 
Year  After  New  Asbestos  Found 

( B.V  Tom  Rea ) 

Casper.— Discovery  of  new  asbestos  con- 
tamination means  Kelly  Walsh  High  School 
will  not  be  reopened  before  next  fall,  school 
officials  say. 

Kelly  Walsh  was  closed  for  safety  reasons 
Aug.  22.  after  cancer-causing  airborne  asbes- 
tos fibers  were  found  in  a  basement  journal- 
ism classroom  and  nearby  utility  tunnels. 

The  new  discovery  is  expected  to  push  as- 
bestos cleanup  costs  above  $4  million. 

Family  schedules  have  been  disrupted 
throughout  Natrona  County  this  school 
year  because  of  double  session  classes  at  Na- 
trona County  this  school  year  because  of 
double  session  classes  at  Natrona  County 
High  School  for  both  KW  and  NC  students. 

District  officials  had  hoped  to  reopen  the 
.school  this  school  year,  but  a  target  date  of 
December  was  postponed  to  March  after  ad- 
ditional contamination  was  found  later  in 
the  fall. 

Now  the  building  will  not  reopen  this 
school  year,  a  decision  that  will  require  con- 
tinuing the  double  sessions. 

It  could  take  two  to  three  months  to  let 
bids  and  clean  up  the  new  contamination, 
officials  said,  which  does  not  leave  enough 
time  to  reopen  the  high  school  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

■  This  is  a  very  disappointing  announce- 
ment for  a  school  board  to  make."  Board 
Chairman  Steve  Kinner  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference Wednesday.  But  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
protect  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
students,  staff  and  patrons  at  Kelly  Walsh, 
he  said. 

But  Kinner  noted  that  many  people  have 
told  him  they  prefer  to  maintain  the 
present  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  Students  and  families  say  they  already 
have  adjusted  their  schedules  to  fit  the 
double  sessions,  he  said. 

The  new  contamination  which  ranges 
from  three  to  14  times  the  maximum  al- 
lowed under  federal  law.  was  confirmed 
Sunday  in  the  high  schools  E  wing,  a  group 
of  U  classrooms  and  a  teacher's  room  north 
of  the  east  courtyard  which  contains  porta- 
ble classrooms. 

Kelly  Walsh  and  NCHS  students'  days 
under  the  double  sessions  are  now  about  an 
hour  shorter  than  they  used  to  be.  and  15 
minutes  shorter  than  the  state  minimum. 

Supt.  Jake  Dailey  said  the  current  sched- 
ule will  leave  students  seven  or  eight  days 
short  of  the  state  minimum  by  the  end  of 
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the  school  year.  He  said  he  will  ask  the  state 
for  an  emergency  waiver  of  the  schedule  re- 
quirements. 

Projected  costs  for  the  cleanup  before 
Wednesday  were  $3.9  million.  Ken  Gorder 
of  the  Gorder'South  Group,  asbestos  con- 
sultants to  the  school  district,  .said  Wednes 
day  that  it  should  cost  less  than  $300,000  to 
clean  up  E  wing. 

Officials  had  expected  to  open  the  high 
school  by  early  March  after  removing  con- 
tamination in  ductwork  above  F  wing  and 
the  cafeteria.  More  expensive  cleanup  of  D 
wing  and  the  library  was  not  to  begin  until 
summer. 

In  an  attempt  to  recover  the  costs  of 
cleanup,  the  school  district  has  asked  for 
emergency  help  from  the  Legislature. 

The  district  has  also  brought  one  suit 
against  a  bonding  company  and  two  asbes 
tos  abatement  contractors,  claiming  poor 
work  in  1986-88  caused  the  contamination 
and  a  second  suit  against  its  own  insurance 
company. 

The  recently  di.scovered  conlamination 
was  found  when  investigations  were  con- 
ducted of  the  former  contractors'  work"  in 
preparation  for  the  litigation,  Kinner  said 

Gorder  said  the  new  contamination  is  con- 
centrated around  relief  vents'  in  ducts 
which  exhaust  air  to  the  outside  of  the 
building.  Other  contamination  has  been 
found  under  lockers  in  E  wing,  he  said 

But  no  contamination  was  found  in  E 
wing  in  August  when  the  entire  school  was 
tested,  Gorder  .said  later  Wednesday  Asked 
why  contamination  would  show  up  now 
when  It  did  not  before,  Gorder  ,said  That  s 
exactly  what  we  don't  understand.  ' 

But  the  recent  te,';ls  weren't  any  more 
stringent  ion  any  more  numerous"  than 
those  done  last  year,  he  said 

At  that  time,  air  was  run  through  the  ven 
tilation  system  for  only  three  or  four  hours, 
while  tests  to  confirm  the  recently  discov- 
ered contamination  ran  the  system  for  "a 
couple  of  days,'  Gorder  ,said. 

No  contractors  have  been  working  in  the 
E  wing  area  since  August,  he  said.  Areas 
where  abatement  and  remodeling  work  has 
been  going  on  since  then  have  been  .sealed 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  high  school,  he  .said 

Whether  the  new  results  are  linked  to  the 
ventilation  system's  having  been  turned  off 
for  months  and  then  turned  back  on,  to  the 
different  lengths  of  time  the  air  was  run 
throught  the  system  for  the  tests,  or  to 
some  other  factors  entirely,  we  really  don't 
know. '  Gorder  said. 

And  the  long-term  financial  results  of 
paying  off  the  cleanup  costs  could  be  seri- 
ous, board  member  David  Driggers  said.  As- 
bestos expenses  could  cut  into  funds  the 
tx>ard  would  normally  use  to  pay  salaries, 
buy  books,  and  keep  small  elementary 
schools  open  over  the  next  10  years,  he  .said 

And  recent  research  showing  asbestos  may 
be  less  harmful  than  it  was  previously 
thought  to  be  is  so  far  having  no  effect  on 
federal  law.  Driggers  and  Dailey  said. 

"There  is  a  health  risk  '  from  asbestos. 
Driggers  said,  but  only  at  1.000  to  10.000 
times  the  concentration"  federal  law  man 
dates  in  schools.  Federal  law  applies  much 
stricter  asbestos  standards  to  .schools  than  it 
does  to  other  public  buildings.  But  new  laws 
are  about  to  go  into  effect  applying  to  busi- 
nesses and  other  public  buildings  as  well. 
Dailey  said, 

"I  don't  think  until  there's  school  districts 
across  the  nation  "  facing  a  crisis  like  Cas 
per's  "Will  there  be  enough  outcry  at  the 
federal  level"  to  change  the  law.  Driggers 
said. 
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Asbestos:  Scientific  Developments  and 

Implications  for  Public  Policv 

(By  B  T,  Mossman,  J  Bignon.  M,  Corn.  A, 
Seaton,  J.B,L,  Gee) 

I  Asbestos  IS  a  commercial  term  for  a  group 
of  fibrous  minerals  often  associated  with 
the  development  of  pulmonary  interstitial 
fibrosis  (asbestosisi,  lung  cancer,  and  malig- 
nant mesothelioma  in  occupationally  ex- 
posed individuals.  The  pathogenicity  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  asbestos  varies— long.  thin, 
amphibole  fibers  are  most  pathogenic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  induction  of  mesothelioma. 
Available  data  do  not  support  the  concept 
that  low-level  exposure  to  asbestos  is  a 
health  hazard  in  buildings  and  schools.  The 
concentration  of  asbestos  fibers  in  air.  type 
of  asbestos,  and  size  of  fibers  must  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluation  of  potential  health 
risks.) 

Asbestos  engenders  both  fear  and  panic  in 
U.S,  society.  Observation  that  asbestos-con- 
taining materials  lACMi  have  been  used  in 
schools,  buildings,  and  hospitals,  and  the 
Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act 
'AHERAi,  a  mandate  from  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  <EPAi  that  requires 
inspection  of  the  nation's  public  and  private 
schools  for  asbestos,  have  resulted  in  the  ex 
plosive  growth  of  asbestos  identification  and 
removal  companies  By  EPA  estimates,  ex- 
tension of  EPA  reqirements  to  approximate 
ly  733,000  public  and  commercial  buildings 
containing  asbestos  will  cost  $53  billion,  dis- 
counted at  10'"  over  30  years  '  Because  of 
uncertainties  regarding  the  amount  of  as- 
bestos and  its  condition  in  these  buildings, 
estimates  for  removal  of  asbestos  are  as 
high  as  $100  to  $150  billion  •. 

Asbestos  was  shown  to  cause  asbestosis  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Its  association  with 
the  causation  of  lung  and  pleural  tumors  in 
asbestos  miners  and  workers  was  demon- 
strated in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  respective- 
ly '.  An  important  i.ssue  is  whether  these 
diseases  are  also  hazards  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation exposed  to  airborne  levels  of  asbes 
tos  in  schools  and  other  buildings.  Does 
available  evidence  support  the  concept  that 
asbestos  cau.ses  disease  in  the  nonoccupa 
tional  environment?  What  are  the  mecha- 
nisms of  asbestos-induced  fibrogenesis  and 
carcinogenesis?  Most  importantly,  ha' e 
recent  data  been  adequately  considered  in 
formulating  policies  in  the  United  States  for 
regulation  and  banning  of  asbestos?  In  this 
article,  we  summarize  recent  developments 
and  di.scuss  their  implications  for  public 
policy. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL  CHARACTERISTIC  OF 
ASBESTOS 

Asbestos"  is  a  broad  commercial  term  for 
a  group  of  naturally  occurring  hydrated  sili- 
cates that  crystallize  in  a  fibrous  habit.  The 
legal  definition  of  a  fiber  as  promulgated  by 
the  EPA  and  other  U.S.  regulatory  agencies 
is  one  that  possesses  a  3:1  aspect  ratio. 
However,  this  definition  has  been  criticized 
by  mineralogists  * 

Asbestos  fibers  in  ores  are  not  respirable 
until  released  and  made  airborne  during 
mining  and  processing  The  family  of  asbes- 
tos minerals  can  be  subdivided  into  serpen- 
tine and  amphibole  fibers,  Chrysotile.  which 
accounts  for  over  90'";  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  asbestos.  IS  the  most  common  fibrous 
serpentine,  whereas  the  amphiboles,  a 
chemically  diverse  group  of  less  industrially 
important  minerals,  include  the  fibrous 
minerals  and  crocidolite.  amosite.  antho- 
phyllite  asbestos,  actmolite  asbestos,  and 
tremolite  asbestos,  Tremolite,  actinolite  and 


anthophyllite.  which  occur  in  both  fibrous 
and  nonfibrous  forms,  have  been  only  rarely 
mined  for  use  as  commercial  asbestos.  Both 
the  fibrous  and  nonfibrous  forms  of  these 
amphibole  minerals  are  sometimes  found  as 
contaminants  of  commercial  deposits  of 
chrysotile.  talc,  vermiculite,  and  other  min- 
erals'. The  nonfibrous  forms  of  crocidolite 
and  amosite  are  referred  to  as  riebeckite 
and  grunerite,  respectively. 

The  various  types  of  asbestos  fibers  differ 
in  their  chemical  composition,  morphology, 
and  durability  Therefore,  the  biologic  ef- 
fects should  be  considered  individually  for 
each  fiber  type.  Identification  of  specific 
types  of  asbestos  in  air  samples  requires  so- 
phisticated technology  such  as  transmission 
electron  microscopy,  x-ray  diffraction,  or 
energy  dispersive  x-ray  spectroscopy.  The 
rod-like  amphiboles  appear  to  penetrate  the 
peripheral  lung  more  readily  than  chryso- 
tile fibers,  which  are  curly,  can  occur  in 
bundles,  and  can  be  intercepted  at  airway 
bifurcations.  The  chemical  makeup  of  each 
fiber  type  is  complex,  and  fibers  may  consist 
of  a  variety  of  trace  metals  and  organic 
compounds  acquired  in  ores  or  during  proc- 
essing. 

Asbestos  is  attractive  to  industry  because 
of  its  resistance  to  heat  and  chemicals,  high 
tensile  strength,  and  lower  costs  compared 
to  man-made  materials.  Although  use  of 
spray-on  asbestos  as  a  fire-proofing  material 
or  insulation  has  been  banned  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  several  European  countries, 
asbestos  is  incorporated  currently  into 
cement  construction  materials  (roofing, 
shingles,  and  cement  pipes i.  friction  materi- 
als (brake  linings  and  clutch  pads),  jointing 
and  gaskets,  asphalt  coats  and  sealants,  and 
other  similar  products.  As  a  result  of  these 
applications,  an  estimated  20<^f  of  buildings 
including  hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
public  and  private  structures  contain 
ACM  ',  Asbestos  in  buildings  does  not  spon- 
taneously shed  fibers,  but  physical  damage 
to  ACM  by  decay,  renovation,  or  demolition 
can  cause  release  of  airborne  fibers  '-. 

DISEASES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  OCCUP,ATION 
EXPOSURE  TO  ASBESTOS 

Occupational  exposure  to  asbestos  can 
cac'C  four  types  of  disorders:  asbestos:  lung 
ca:icer;  mesotheliomas  of  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, and  peritoneum:  and  benign 
changes  in  the  pleura  ',  Asbestosis.  a  pulmo- 
nary interstitial  fibrosis  with  excessive  dep- 
osition of  collagen,  caused  progressive  lung 
stiffening,  impaired  gas  exchange,  disability. 
and  death  in  many  workers  exposed  before 
the  enforcement  of  occupational  standards. 
Lung  cancers,  that  is.  tumors  arising  in  tra- 
cheobronchial epithelial  or  alveolar  epithe- 
lial cells,  have  occurred  in  asbestos  workers 
in  most  cases  20  or  more  years  after  their 
first  exposure  to  asbestos.  In  general,  lung 
cancers  have  been  found  in  asbestos  workers 
who  are  smokers  and  only  rarely  in  non- 
smokers  *',  A  number  of  epidemiologic  stud- 
ies have  indicated  that  the  relation  between 
the  development  of  lung  cancers  and  cumu- 
lative exposure  to  asbestos  is  approximately 
linear,  but  wide  variations  in  slope  of  the 
line  occur  apparently  related  to  fiber  type 
and  industrial  usage ",  Death  rates  from 
lung  cancers  in  asbestos  workers,  as  meas- 
ured by  standard  mortality  ratios;  (SMRs), 
the  observed  mortality  of  a  cohort  divided 
by  the  mortality  of  a  control  population,  are 
lowest  in  chrysotile  miners  and  workers 
manufacturing  friction  materials.  In  con- 
trast, lung  cancer  deaths  are  higher  in  those 
mining  and  working  with  amphibole  asbes- 
tos.  Textile    workers   in   a   South   Carolina 


plant  in  which  chrysotile  was  used  exhibited 
a  striking  increase  in  lung  cancers  with  du- 
ration of  exposure  when  compared  to  Cana- 
dian chrysotile  miners  and  millers.  Solvents 
and  oils  in  textile  production  might  act  as 
cocarcinogens  in  the  development  of  these 
lung  tumors  ', 

Diffuse  malignant  mesothelioma  is  a  fatal 
tumor  arising  from  mesothelial  cells  or  un- 
derlying mesenchymal  cells  in  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  peritoneum,"  The  time  be- 
tween diagnosis  and  initial  occupational  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  commonly  exceeds  30 
years.  Smoking  evidently  does  not  enhance 
risk  of  mesothelioma  in  asbestos  workers,^ 
Although  mesotheliomas  are  extremely  rare 
malignancies,  that  is,  only  1648  were  record- 
ed from  1973  to  1984  in  one  survey  covering 
approximately  \0%  of  the  U.S.  population,' 
they  may  account  for  as  much  as  lB'"f  of  the 
proportional  mortality  in  crocidolite  work- 
ers,'" Mesotheliomas  al,so  have  been  ob 
served  after  household  exposure  of  family 
members  of  asbestos  workers  and  in  individ- 
uals living  in  close  proximity  to  asbestos 
mines,"  Although  mesothelioma  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  a  disease  pathogno- 
monic of  exposure  to  asbestos,  approximate 
ly  20  to  30''r  of  mesotheliomas  occur  in  the 
general  population  in  adults  not  exposed  oc- 
cupationally to  asbestos,'  Mesotheliomas 
are  rarely  found  in  children 

Diagnosis  of  mesotheliomas  is  a  challenge 
as  the  tumor  may  resemble  metastases  of 
other  tumor  types  occuring  in  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum  and  assume  a  wide  variety  of 
microscopic  appearances  Thus,  death  certif- 
icates may  either  underestimate  (because 
these  tumors  are  attributed  to  cancers  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  other 
organs)  '■'  or  overestimate  the  incidence  of 
mesotheliomas.  In  France,  mesotheliomas 
are  overestimated  by  a  factor  of  3  on  death 
certificates  in  comparison  to  the  mesotheli- 
oma registry." 

A  number  of  benign  pleural  changes  that 
rarely  cau.se  functional  impairment  have 
been  observed  in  asbestos  workers.  These  in 
elude  pleural  effusions,  pleural  fibrosis, 
pleural  plaques,  that  is,  accumulations  of 
acellular  collagen  on  the  diaphragm  and 
chest  wall,  and  p.seudotumors  of  infoldings 
of  the  lung  often  associated  with  plaques. 
These  pleural  changes  may  reflect  exposure 
to  asbestos  but  have  no  demonstrated  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  mesothelioma. 

Tumors  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract, 
larynx,  and  other  organs  including  the 
kidney,  ovary,  pancreas,  pericardium,  eye. 
and  lymphatic  system,  have  been  reported 
in  some  cohorts  of  asbestos  workers,' '  '^  In 
general,  the  enhanced  SMRs  for  these 
tumors  are  not  statistically  distinguishable 
from  normal  SMRs  and  have  not  been  con- 
firmed in  most  cohorts.  Both  laryngeal  and 
gastrointestinal  tumors  have  other  etiol- 
ogies such  as  smoking,  alcohol,  diet,  and  in- 
testinal polyposis  that  confound  the  inter- 
pretation of  epidemiologic  data, 

THE  AMPHIBOLE  HYPOTHESIS 

The  association  of  mesothelioma  with  as- 
bestos exposure  was  first  described  in  1960 
in  the  northwest  Cape  area  of  South  Africa 
where  long,  thin  crocidolite  fibers  were 
mined,'"  Since  then,  an  increased  incidence 
of  mesothelioma  has  been  reported  in  a 
number  of  occupational  settings  including 
factories  that  presumably  used  only  chryso- 
tile. Within  the  past  decade,  sophisticated 
technology  has  allowed  examination  of  the 
types  of  fibers  in  the  lung  tissue  of  these 
workers.  Results  revealed  that  many  chryso- 
tile-exposed  workers  showed  an  appreciable 
lung    burden    of    amphibole    fibers,    which 


were  used  for  brief  periods  in  the  work- 
place," The  persistence  of  amphiboles  in 
human  lungs  may  be  attributed  to  their  in- 
creased ability  to  penetrate  the  peripheral 
lung,  lack  of  clearance,  or  durability.  In  con- 
trast, chrysotile  has  been  found  post 
mortem  in  smaller  amounts  than  expected 
in  the  lungs  of  asbestos  workers,'"  It  disap- 
pears with  time  most  likely  because  magne- 
sium and  silica  are  leached  from  the 
fibers. '»  Recently,  the  lung  content  of  as- 
bestos and  nonasbestos  fibers  has  been  com- 
pared in  diagnosed  cases  of  mesothelioma, 
lung  cancer,  and  cardiovascular  disease 
(controls)  from  the  western  coast  of  France, 
a  region  containing  shipyards,-"  The 
number  of  amphibole  fibers  (crocidolite  and 
amosite)  was  significantly  higher  in  lungs 
from  mesothelioma  patients,  whereas  num- 
bers of  chrysotile  and  nonasbestos  fibers 
were  similar  in  all  groups.  These  data  sug- 
gest that  the  lung  burden  of  chrysotile  and 
nonasbestos  fibers  bears  no  relation  to  the 
occurrence  of  these  cancers. 

Several  recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
risk  of  pleural  mesothelioma  is  lower  where 
chry.sotile  is  used  without  admixture  or  con 
tamination  by  amphiboles. '''  For  example,  a 
gradation  of  death  rates  from  mesothelioma 
has  been  observed  in  both  male  and  female 
asbestos-exposed  cohorts.  Mesothelioma  has 
been  responsible  for  approximately  6  to  i'"c 
of  the  proportional  mortality  in  men  work- 
ing with  mixtures  containing  crocidolite  or 
amphibole  (crocidolite  or  amosite)  in  com- 
parLson  to  less  than  I'v  of  the  proportional 
mortality  in  men  working  with  chrysotile,'" 
In  female  cohorts,  the  proportional  mortali- 
ty from  mesothelioma  was  higher  for  am- 
phibole exposure  (10.6'y)  and  lowest  for 
chr.vsotile  expo.sure  (0,2'"c),  Thus,  these  data 
suggest  that  amphiboles  are  the  major 
cause  of  mesotheliomas  in  asbestos  workers. 
Chrysotile  miners  and  millers  in  Quebec 
who  were  supposedly  exposed  only  to  chry 
sotile  have  developed  few  mesotheliomas.— 
However,  recent  fiber  analyses  on  the  lungs 
of  both  these  workers  and  chrysotile  factory 
workers  showed  the  presence  of  tremolite,- ' 
This  amphibole  in  the  fibrous  form  ha-s 
been  implicated  as  the  causative  agent  of 
mesothelioma  and  lung  cancers  in  miners 
exposed  to  \ermiculite  heavily  contaminat- 
ed with  tremolite,-'  Although  tremolite 
composes  less  than  l<~f  of  the  asbestos  dust 
in  the  Quebec  mines  and  mills,  the  relative 
ratio  of  tremolite  to  chrysotile  fibers  in  the 
lungs  of  Canadian  miners  and  millers  is  re- 
lated directly  to  their  risk  of  developing 
mesothelioma, -=■' 

For  the  reasons  above,  the  few  mesothe- 
liomas observed  in  Canadian  chrysotile 
workers  appear  to  be  attributable  to  fibrous 
tremolite.  an  obser\ation  compatible  with 
other  evidence  that  amphiboles  are  the 
most  pathogenic  asbestiform  minerals.  Like- 
wise, recent  data  on  London  asbestos  facto- 
ry workers  show  that  the  severity  of  asbes 
tosis  and  carcinoma  of  the  lung  (as  well  as 
mesothelioma)  correlates  with  the  lung 
burden  of  crocidolite  and  amosite  asbestos 
and  that  the  proportions  of  chrysotile  and 
nonasbestos  fibers  are  decreased  in  compari- 
.son  to  matched  control  patients,"  A  British 
cohort  exposed  since  1970  to  chrysotile  at 
airborne  levels  not  exceeding  0,5  to  1,0  fiber 
per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  manufacture  of 
friction  materials  showed  no  excess  of 
deaths  from  lung  cancer,  other  asbestos-re- 
lated tumors,  or  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
ease,-' These  and  other  data  (•'■••'"•)  sug- 
gest that  amphiboles  are  more  potent  than 
chrysotile  in  the  induction  of  fibrotic  lung 
disease  and  associated  lung  cancers. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MODELS  OF  ASBESTOS- INDUCED 
LUNG  DISEASE 

Several  studies  have  shown  that  mesothe- 
liomas are  induced   in  a  dosage-dependent 
fashion  after  intrapleural  and  intraperiton- 
eal injection  of  asbestos  and  other  asbestos- 
like fibers  into  rodents,""  Chrysotile  was  as 
carcinogenic   as   the   amphiboles   by   these 
routes  of  administration.   However,   differ- 
ences have  been  observed  between  the  car- 
cinogenicity of  fibrous  and  nonfibrous  mate- 
rials. For  example,  in  one  study,  fibrous  tre- 
molite  was  carcinogenic  after  intrapleural 
injection,  whereas  nonfibrous  tremolite  was 
noncarcinogenic     at     identical     concentra- 
tions i"i.  Although  the  natural  route  of  ex- 
posure to  fibers  by  inhalation  was  circum- 
vented   in    these    experiments,    they    were 
useful  in  indicating  that  fibers  longer  than 
8  nm  and  less  than  0.25  ^.m  in  diameter  have 
the    most    marked    carcinogenic    potential, 
that    is.   the     Stanton   hypothesis."   These 
data  have  been  supported  by  the  results  of 
inhalation  studies  in  rats  in  which  short  (<5 
y.m  in  length!  and  long  fiber  preparations  of 
amosite  and  chry.sotile  asbestos  have  been 
compared"!    In  contrast  to  the  batches  of 
amosite  and  chrysotile  asbestos  containing 
many   long   fibers,  short   fibers  of  amosite 
produced  neither  asbestosis  nor  pulmonary 
tumors.  Short  chrysotile  produced  a  small 
amount  of  pulmonary  tumors.  Short  chryso- 
tile produced  a  small  amount  of  asbestosis 
and  malignancies,  but  these  were  attributed 
to   contamination    of   the   short    chrysotile 
preparation    by    longer   fibers.    Fewer   long 
than  short  fibers  of  both  types  were  present 
in  the  lungs  of  all  rats  at  the  termination  of 
exposure,  but,  regardless  of  size,  fewer  chry- 
sotile fibers  remained  in  the  lung.  These  re- 
sults support  the  observations  that  chryso- 
tile   fibers,    in    comparison    to    amphitx)le 
fibers,  are  cleared  more  rapidly  from  human 
lungs '■).  This  phenomenon  and  limited  al- 
veolar penetration  of  curly  chrysotile  bun- 
dles I  rather  than  their  inherent  al)sence  of 
carcinogenicity  I  may  account  for  the  appar- 
ent  lack  of  association  of  chrysotile  fibers 
with   the  development  of  mesothelioma  in 
human  cohorts. 

The  exorbitant  costs  of  inhalation  experi- 
ments with  animals  preclude  long-term 
studies  to  determine  the  carcinogenic  poten- 
tial of  asbestos  at  low-level  exposures.  The 
development  of  malignancies  in  rodents  ap- 
proaches the  2  to  3-year  life-span  of  these 
animals '•,  a  period  of  too  brief  to  reflect 
the  con.sequences  of  the  long-term  solubility 
of  chrysotile  in  the  human  lung, 

MECHANISMS  OF  ASBESTOS-INDUCED 
INFLAMMATION  AND  FIBROGENESIS 

Both  epidemiologic  and  experimental  data 
support  the  concept  of  a  threshold  for  chry- 
sotile-induced  pulmonary  fibrosis.  In  a 
sheep  model  of  asbestosis,  inflammation  and 
histopathologic  evidence  of  disease  were  not 
observed  after  less  than  100  mg  of  chryso- 
tile were  injected  into  the  trachea  of  the 
sheep."  After  brief,  intense  inhalation  of 
chrysotile,  the  sheep  accumulated  alveolar 
macrophages  (AMs)  at  areas  of  deposition 
of  fibers,"  These  cell  types  are  viewed  as 

effector"  cells  of  disease  as  they  produce  a 
mixture  of  fibroblast  growth  factors,  che- 
motactic  factors,  and  fibronectin.  Prostag- 
landins, plasminogen  activator,  a  heat-stable 
factor  similar  to  platelet-derived  growth 
factor  (PDGF',  lysosomal  enzymes,  and 
active  oxygen  metabolites,  one  or  more  of 
which  may  cause  proliferation  or  functional 
impairment  of  neighboring  epithelial  cells 
and  fibroblasts  in  the  lung,  were  released 
after  exposure  of  AMs  to  asbestos  in  vitro." 
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These  substances  might  mediate  both  acutt- 
and  chronic  inflammatory  reactions  in  man 
and  animais  after  inhalation  of  asbestos.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis.  AM-derued 
growth  factor  (AMDGF),  PDGF.  superoxide 
(Qi).  and  H..O^  were  spontaneously  released 
from  AMs  recovered  by  bronchoalveolar 
lavage  from  patients  with  asbestosis  ■  Simi- 
larly. AMs  lavaged  from  both  mice  and 
sheep  that  had  an  earlier  intratracheal  in 
jectlon  of  chrysotile  released  enhanced 
amounts  of  a  growth  factor  that  stimulated 
proliferation  of  a  human  embrvonic  lung 
cell  line  (WI-38).'^ 

In  one  study,  AMs  from  both  norma)  indi- 
viduals and  patients  with  idiopathic  pulmo 
nary  fibrosis  expressed  a  4.2-kilabase  mes- 
senger RNA  complementary  to  r  sis,  a 
protooncogene  coding  for  the  B  chain  of 
PDGF.'"  The  amounts  were  approximately 
fourfola  higher  from  AMs  of  pafenls  with 
pulmonary  fibrosis.  Because  PDGF  is  mito- 
genie  to  mesenchymal  cells,  which  po-ssess 
functional  PDGF  receptors,  elevated  levels 
of  PDGF  in  lung  ti.ssue  or  fluids  could 
induce  lung  fibroblasts  to  divide  or  to 
produce  exorbitant  amounts  of  collagen,  the 
hallmark  of  the  fibrotic  lesion.  Quiescent 
human  mesothelial  cells  also  undergo  DNA 
synthesis  after  exposure  to  PDGF  and  a 
broad  spectrum  of  other  growth  factors." 

Within  the  past  few  years,  ,several  labora- 
tories have  focused  on  active  oxygen  species 
(AGS)  as  causative  agents  of  both  asbestosis 
and  asbestos  related  malignancies.  In 
creased  amounts  of  superoxide  iQ. )  have 
been  produced  after  rodent  AMs  were  ex- 
posed in  vitro  to  long  asbestos  fibers,  where- 
as generation  was  minimal  after  shorter 
fibers  and  nonfibrous  particles  were  intro- 
duced.*" Smaller  fibers  and  particles  are  in- 
corporated into  phagolyso.somes  by  AMs, 
whereas  longer  fibers  are  incompletely  pha 
gocytosed,  a  process  liberating  more  AGS. 

The  observation  that  exogenous  adminis- 
tration of  scavengers  of  AGS  prevents  asbes- 
tos-induced cell  death  to  cultures  of  trache- 
al epithelial  cells  and  lung  fibroblasts  "  sug- 
gests that  AGS  arc  intimately  related  to  as- 
bestos toxicity  even  in  the  absence  of  AMs. 
Fibers  may  induce  generation  of  AGS  after 
phagocytosis  or  by  extracellular  mecha 
nisms.  For  example,  recent  studies  with  ajs 
bestos  in  cell-free  systems  have  demonstrat- 
ed by  electron  spin  resonance  that  chry,so- 
tile.  crocidolite,  and  amosite  generate  AGS 
in  the  presence  of  H^O..  or  physciological 
saline*-.  Under  these  circumstances,  Fe-' 
on  the  surface  of  the  fiber  appears  to  drive 
a  modified  Haber- Weiss  (Fenton)  reaction 
that  results  in  production  of  the  toxic  hy- 
droxy! radical  iGH  )  from  H^G  and  O.. 
These  reactions  result  in  lipid  peroxidation, 
which  is  prevented  by  incubation  of  asbes- 
tos with  the  iron  chelator,  desferroxa- 
mine  *', 

At  high  concentrations.  AGS  are  cytotoxic 
to  cells  of  the  respiratory  tract    but  at  low 
concentrations      they      induce      functional 
changes  in  rodent  lung  fibroblasts  that  may 
be  critical  to  the  pathogenesis  of  asbestos- 
inducted  fibrotic  lung  disease.  For  example. 
after  addition  of  xanthine  and  xanthine  oxi 
dase  (a  chemical  generating  system  produc 
ing  G-  ),  rat  lung  fibroblasts  in  vitro  pro- 
duced increased  amounts  of  cell-associated 
collagen   in  a  pattern  similar   to   that   ob 
served  after  their  exposure  to  crocidolite  as- 
bestos '°  **.  In  an  inhalation  model  of  rapid 
onset  asbestosis,  osmotic  pumps  containing 
polyethylene  glycol  (PEG)— conjugated  cat- 
alase.  the  enzyme  scavenging  H.O'  were  im- 
planted   subcutaneously    into    rats    before 
they    were    exposed    to    crocidolite    for    20 


days  *\  This  procedure  boosted  levels  of  cat- 
alase  in  the  sera  and  lungs  of  these  animals 
and  ameliorated  both  the  inflammation  and 
the  .severity  and  extent  of  fibrotic  lesions 
that  normally  develop  after  inhalation  of 
asbestos.  This  study  was  the  first  successful 
experimental  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
asbestos-associated  lung  disease.  Moreover, 
the  results  support  the  concept  of  a  cause 
and  effect  relation  between  AGS  and  the  de- 
velopment of  asbestosis. 

MECHANISMS  OF  ,'\SBESTOS-INDUCED 
CARCINOGENESIS 

Carcinogenesis  is  a  multistage  process 
that  classically  has  been  described  in  two 
stages*".  The  initiation"  stage  corresponds 
to  a  heritable  genetic  change  (point  muta- 
tion) induced  in  a  cell  by  a  carcinogenic  sub- 
stance. It  is  follov^ed  by  the  promotion" 
stage,  a  series  of  events  in  which  the  initiat- 
ed cell  undergoes  proliferative  and  genoty- 
pic  changes  conferring  the  malignant  phe- 
notype.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  iden- 
tification of  a  number  of  protooncogenes 
has  resulted  in  a  new  understanding  of  the 
successive  genetic  events  involved  in  the 
process  of  malignant  transformation.  In- 
creased expression  of  these  genes  may  cause 
the  production  of  growth  factors  or  growth- 
factor  receptors.  Lo,ss  of  other  genes  (an- 
tioncogenes)  also  appears  to  contribute  to 
the  carcinogenic  process.  These  findings  in- 
dicate that  the  distinction  between  genetic 
and  epigenetic  events  in  carcinogensis  is  not 
simple,  especially  because  chromosomal 
rearrangements  or  deletions  associated  with 
point  mutation  and  activation  or  loss  of 
genes  can  happen  at  any  stage  in  the  proc- 
ess of  cell  transformation. 

Whether  the  multistage  model  is  directly 
applicable  to  asbestos-associated  carcinogen- 
sis  IS  unclear.  Unlike  most  carcinogens,  as- 
bestos does  not  cause  base  substitution  and 
frameshift  mutations  in  bacteral-mutation 
assa.vs.*"  Gf  the  23  agents  designated  as 
group  1  human  carcinogens  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer 
(lARC),  only  asbestos  and  conjugated  estro- 
gens were  nongenotoxic  as  defined  by  both 
the  Ames  test  and  rodent  bonemarrow 
assays  for  detection  of  chromo.somal  aberra- 
tions or  micro-nucleated  erythrocytes.*"  Al- 
though asbestos  wa-s  weakly  mutagenic  in 
Chinese  hamster  lung  cells.* '  it  was  not  mu- 
tagenic in  liver  ephithelial  cells  or  in  Syrian 
hamster  embryo  iSHEi  fibroblasts.'"'  Asbes- 
tos did  not  cause  morphologic  transforma- 
tion of  C3H  lOT'j  cells."  but  transformed 
both  BALB/c»3T3  and  SHE  fibroblasts.  - 
Glass  fibers  and  nonfibrous  silica  (albeit  at 
much  higher  concentrations)  also  were 
active  in  the  SHE  bioas.say.  In  this  s.vstem, 
longer,  thinner  fibers  were  more  potent  in 
the  induction  of  transformation  and  chro- 
mosomal anomalies,  an  observation  consist- 
ent with  the  increased  malignant  potential 
of  these  fibers  in  compari.son  to  shorter 
fibers  or  particles  after  their  administration 
intrapleurally,  intrapentoneally,  or  by  inha- 
lation to  rodents  -*   '". 

In  these  and  other  in  vitro  studies,  the 
biologic  effects  of  fiber  types  have  been  as- 
sessed comparatively  on  a  mass  (milligrams 
of  fibers  per  dish)  rather  than  a  numerical 
(numbers  of  fibers  of  a  gnen  size  per  dish) 
basis.  Cytotoxicity  and  cytogenetic  effects 
of  chrysotile,  crocidolite,  and  erionite  (an 
aluminosilicate  fiber)  recently  were  com- 
pared in  Chinese  hamster  lung  fibroblasts 
(V79  cells). *^  Numbers  of  chrysotile  fibers 
required  to  produce  cytotoxic  or  cytogenetic 
changes  were  .several  orders  of  magnitudes 
higher  in  comparison  to  erionite.  the  most 
potent  fiber,  or  crocidolite.  a  fiber  of  inter- 


mediate potency.  These  results  are  consist- 
ent with  the  higher  tumorigenic  potential 
of  erionite  in  rodent  inhalation  experi- 
ments.^* 

In  some  studies,  asbestos  appears  to  aug- 
ment the  mutagenic  and  carcinogenic  ef- 
fects of  chemical  carcinogens  and  radiation. 
For  example,  both  crocidolite  and  chrysotile 
increased  the  frequency  of  mutation  and 
transformation  in  rodent  epithelial  cells  and 
fibroblasts  exposed  to  benzola]  pyrene 
(BaP)  ■"'  and  radiation  or  radon  alpha  parti 
cles.  '  However,  synergistic  effects  of  asbes- 
tos and  BaP  were  not  observed  in  two  stud- 
ies with  SHE  and  rat  mesothelial  cells,  re- 
spectively.■•=  >■'. 

The  particulate  nature  of  asbestos  and  its 
capacity  to  bind  nucleic  acids  has  prompted 
transfection  studies  in  which  asbestos  was 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  DNA  or 
RNA  into  a  number  of  cell  lines. '■•'  Under 
these  circumstances,  asbestos  was  interme- 
diate in  rank  in  compari.son  to  a  number  of 
other  insoluble  facilitators  including  calci- 
um phosphate,  talc,  and  kaolin,  none  of 
which  have  been  associated  with  the  induc- 
tion of  cancer. 

After  addition  to  human  or  rat  mesothe- 
lial cells,  both  chrysotile  (in  rats)'''  and 
amosite  (in  humans)'"  have  caused  aneu- 
ploidy  and  altered  growth  characteristics 
after  repeated  passaging.  Injection  of  rat 
mesothelial  cells  into  nude  mice  after  a 
single  exposure  to  chrysotile  did  not  cause 
tumors  in  animals,  but  multiple  exposures 
(36  times)  to  chrysotile  and  repeated  passag- 
ing resulted  in  turmorigenic  cell  popula- 
tions.'' In  contrast,  human  mesothelial  cells 
displaying  chromosomal  abnormalities  and 
growth  alterations  after  duplicate  exposures 
to  cytotoxic  concentrations  of  amosite  were 
not  tumorigenic  in  nude  mice-"  Asbestos 
promoted  the  proliferation  of  mesothelial 
cells  both  in  organ  cultures  of  human  me- 
sothelium  exposed  to  asbestos  in  vitro  and 
in  mice  gi\en  intraperitoneal  injections  of 
asbestps.*^ 

Asbestos  fibers  come  in  contact  with  the 
chromosomes  of  rat  mesothelial  cells «"  and 
the  mitotic  apparatus  of  V79  "  and  SHE  "' 
cells  in  vitro.  These  interactions  might 
induce  chromosomal  misaggregartion  or  ab- 
normalities. Several  investigators  have  ex- 
amined chromosomal  aberrations  in  human 
mesotheliomas,  but  changes  appeared  incon- 
sistent from  tumor  to  tumor.  The  most 
common  abnormalities  involved  inversions, 
translocations,  and  deletions  of  chromo- 
somes 1,  3,  7,  9,  17,  and  22 '^-.  Constitutively 
enhanced  expression  of  the  PDGF-B  gene, 
the  protooncogene  c-sis.  was  observed  in 
human  mesothelioma  cell  lines  when  com- 
pared to  normal  human  mesothelial  cells  '■■'. 

In  comparison  to  human  mesothelial  cells, 
human  bronchial  epithelial  cells  in  vitro  are 
relatively  resistant  to  asbestos.  In  one  study, 
concentrations  of  chrysotile.  crocidolite.  or 
amosite  asbestos  approximately  ten  times  as 
high  as  that  required  for  mesothelial  cells 
were  required  to  achieve  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  toxicity  (as  measured  by  a  50<^r  de- 
crease in  colony-forming  efficiency  of 
human  bronchial  epithelial  cells)'*.  In  an- 
other study,  aneuploidy  was  not  increased 
significantly  over  a  range  of  concentrations 
of  either  crocidolite  or  chrysotile  asbes- 
tos «\  This  latter  observation  and  the  dem- 
onstration that  insertion  of  asbestos  into  rat 
tracheal  grafts  can  cause  the  development 
of  carcinomas  following  insertion  of  subcar- 
cionogenic  amounts  of  the  polycyclic  aro- 
matic hydrocarbon.  dimethylbenzo 
talanthracene  "".  suggest  that  asbestos  is  a 
promoter  in  the  development  of  lung  can- 


cers. In  support  of  this  concept,  both  crocid- 
olite and  chrysotile  ast)estos  induced  a 
number  of  biochemical  and  proliferative  al- 
terations in  both  rodent  and  human  trache- 
al epithelial  cell  and  organ  cultures  that 
were  similar  to  those  observed  in  mouse  skin 
that  had  been  treated  with  the  tumor  pro- 
moter 12-0-tetradecanoylphorbol-13-acetate 
(TPA)"'.  The  repertoire  of  these  asbestos- 
associated  proliferative  changes,  which  were 
masked  in  tracheal  epithelial  cells  in  a  high- 
serum  containing  medium  or  by  addition  of 
transforming  growth  factor-type  B  (TGF- 
^, )"",  included  enhanced  incorporation  of 
'H-thymidine.  increases  in  colony-forming 
efficiency,  and  the  development  of  squa 
mous  metaplasia,  that  is.  conversion  of  dif- 
ferentiated mucociliary  cells  to  keratinizing 
cells  resembling  epidermis.  Induction  of  or- 
nithine decarboxylase  (GDC),  a  rate-limit- 
ing enzyme  in  the  biosynthesis  of  polya- 
mines  that  is  increased  in  mouse  skin  after 
exposure  to  TPA  but  not  after  addition  of 
nontumor  promoting  phorbol  derivatives, 
also  occurred  in  a  dosage-dependent  fashion 
in  tracheal  epithelial  cells  exposed  to  long, 
thin,  asbestos  and  glass  fibers.  In  contrast, 
nonfibrous  particles  and  shorter  fibers  did 
not  increase  GDC  activity  at  similar  concen- 
trations."" 

Until  quite  recently,  it  was  unclear  how 
asbestos  triggered  proliferation  in  tracheal 
epithelial  cells.  However,  several  pieces  of 
data  suggest  that  mechanisms  of  cell  signal- 
ing by  asbestos  are  similar  to  those  observed 
with  TPA.  a  soluble  tumor  promoter  that 
binds  directly  to  protein  kinase  C  (PKC).  a 
calcium-  and  phospholipid-dependent 
enzyme  that  activates  a  limb  of  the  phos- 
phoinositide  signal-transduction  pathway  "\ 
Mitogenic  concentrations  of  crocidolite  as- 
bestos caused  increased  accumulation  of  dia- 
cylglycerol  in  tracheal  epithelial  cells"'  and 
subsequent  activation  of  PKC'-.  presum- 
ably by  activation  of  membrane  phospholi- 
pases.  The  increased  production  of  inositol 
tris-  and  tetrakisphosphates  appeared  re- 
sponsible for  the  generation  of  diacylgly- 
cerol,  which  preceded  increased  cell  division. 
Abrogation  of  crocidolite-induced  GDC  ac- 
tivity in  tracheal  epithelial  cells  by  inhibi- 
tors of  PKC  and  calcium  channel  antago- 
nists "'  suggests  that  PKC  is  related  causal- 
ly to  asbestos-associated  cell  proliferation. 

Mechanisms  other  than  tumor  promotion 
by  asbestos  also  may  explain  interactions 
between  smoking  and  asbestos;  these  mech- 
anisms could  be  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  lung  cancers  in  asbestoes  work- 
ers •  ".  For  example,  smoking  impaired 
clearance  of  amosite  asbestos  from  rodent 
lungs  and  increased  retention  of  fibers  in 
airway  epithelial  cells ".  Both  cigarette 
smoke  and  asbestos  induced  AGS  in  a  syner- 
gistic fashion  in  vitro  and  damaged  isolated 
bacteriophage  DNA".  AGS  liberated  from 
asbestos  fibers  also  catalyzed  the  oxidation 
of  6-hydroxybenzota]pyrene  to  a  more  mu- 
tagenic and  carcinogenic  radical '".  Because 
crocidolite  and  chrysotile  asbestos  adsorbed 
BaP  and  acted  as  vehicles  to  increase  both 
uptake  of  these  lipophilic  carcinogens  and 
formation  of  DNA  adducts  in  tracheal 
epithelial  cells  ".  fibers  might  facilitate  the 
initiation  of  lung  tumors  by  BaP. 

PUBLIC  POLICY 

The  available  experimental  and  epidemio- 
logical data  indicate  that  both  fiber  type 
and  size  are  important  determinants  of  the 
pathogenicity  of  asbestos.  Although  asbes- 
tos has  caused  disease  in  the  workplace" 
and  such  occurrence  has  resulted  in  calls  for 
regulations  to  protect  workers  ".  recent  epi- 
demiologic  data   are   concordant   with   the 


suggestion  that  exposure  to  chrysotile  at 
current  occupational  standards  does  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  asbestos-associated  dis- 
eases "  •'  '''  =".  Unlike  most  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  European  commu- 
nity, which  have  more  stringent  require- 
ments for  regulation  and  importation  of  am- 
phiboles.  federal  policy  in  the  United  States 
does  not  differentiate  between  different 
types  of  asbestos. 

Does  airborne  asbestos  present  a  risk  to 
the  health  of  individuals  in  schools  and 
other  buildings?  The  available  data  do  not 
indicate  that  asbestos-associated  malignan- 
cies or  functional  impairment  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  most  airborne  concen- 
trations of  asbestos  in  buildings.  First  and 
foremost,  the  levels  of  airborne  asbestos  in 
buildings,  even  with  damaged  ACM,  are 
magnitudes  lower  than  concentrations  in 
the  unregulated  workplace  in  the  past  and 
approximately  'lo..  of  the  permissible  expo- 
sure of  0.2  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of  air 
in  the  U.S.  workplace  "".  Before  the  enforce- 
ment of  occupational  standar<is.  workplace 
concentrations  of  100  or  more  fibers  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  air  were  not  uncom- 
mon"'. In  contrast,  surveys  of  asbestos  in 
schools  and  public  buildings  show  that  the 
mean  airborne  concentrations  are  several 
thousandfold  lower  (Table  1).  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  type  of  asbestos  fiber  found 
predominantly  in  buildings  is  chrysotile.  Ac- 
cumulating evidence  indicates  that  this  as- 
bestos type  is  probably  not  associated  with 
the  occurence  of  mesotheliomas  at  low 
levels  of  exposure.  For  example,  recent 
analyses  on  the  fiber  concentrations  in 
lungs  of  asbestos  workers  showed  that  chry- 
sotile workers  with  mesothelioma  had  400 
times  the  median  lung  fiber  burden  in  com- 
parison to  workers  exposed  to  amphiboles. 
Data  indicate  that  mesotheliomas  in  chryso- 
tile workers  appeared  at  lung  burdens  com- 
parable to  that  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  asbestosis.  a  disease  associated  with 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestos  in  the 
past  unregulated  workplace "". 

Transmission  electron  microscopy  of  air 
sample  is  essential  for  the  identification  and 
quantitation  of  finer  asbestos  fibers.  In  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  the 
direct  transmission  electron  microscopy 
method  is  advocated  to  determine  airborne 
asbestos  fiber  concentrations  in  buildings. 
In  FYance.  the  indirect  transmission  elec- 
tron microscopy  technique  is  used,  and  con- 
centrations are  expressed  on  a  mass  (milli- 
gram) basis.  The  limit  for  detection  of  fibers 
by  phase-contrast  microscopy  is  approxi- 
mately 0.01  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  of 
air.  a  concentration  higher  than  that  re- 
ported in  most  schools  and  buildings  (Table 
1 ).  Moreover,  phase-contrast  microscopy 
cannot  be  used  to  identify  types  of  fibers 
(asbestos  or  nonasbestos)  or  to  detect  fibers 
less  than  0.5  ^m  in  diameter,  twice  the  di- 
ameter of  fibers  associated  with  the  greatest 
biological  activity  and  induction  of  tumors 
in  rodents  (diameters  ^0.25  jim,  that  is. 
Stanton  fibers)."  =>"  Such  long,  thin  asbes- 
tos fibers  are  rarely  found  in  air  samples  of 
buildings"'"^.  As  shown  in  Table  1.  fiber 
concentrations  from  recent  studies  in  build- 
ings are  comparable  to  levels  in  outdoor  air, 
a  point  surely  relevant  to  assessing  the 
health  risks  of  asbestos  in  buildings.  Air- 
borne concentrations  of  asbestos  in  build- 
ings reported  in  the  1970s  were  somewhat 
higher,  presumably  because  of  earlier,  less 
sophisticated  sampling  and  analytical  tech- 
niques. 

Table  1;  Summary  statistics  for  average 
airborne      fiber     concentrations      in      U.S. 


schools  "•  and  buildings."  The  data  used  In 
the  calculation  of  each  statistic  are  the  av- 
erage concentrations  (expressed  as  number 
of  fibers  greater  than  5  jim  in  length  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  air)  in  a>buiiding  (for 
indoor  samples)  or  the  concentration  out- 
side each  building  [for  outdoor  samples"]. 
By  visual  inspection,  category  1  buildings 
contained  no  asbestos-containing  material 
(ACM),  category  2  buildings  contained  ACM 
in  primarily  good  condition,  and  buildings  in 
category  3  showed  at  least  one  area  of  sig- 
nificantly damaged  ACM,  In  the  study  on 
public  buildings,  387  indoor  and  48  outdoor 
air  samples  were  evaluated.  No  asbestos 
fibers  were  detected  in  83*7  of  the  387  sam- 
ples. The  sample  size  is  given  in  parentheses 
below  each  heading. 

TABLE  1 
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Recent  epidemiologic  studies  of  deaths 
from  mesothelioma  in  the  general  popula- 
tion also  suggest  that  risk  from  asbestos  in 
buildings  is  miniscule '* '"  "*.  In  comparison 
to  lung  cancers  (an  average  of  130.000  cases 
per  year  in  the  United  States,  largely  attrib- 
uted to  smoking),  an  estimated  1.500  cases 
of  mesothelioma  per  year  occur  in  the  U.S. 
population  '"^  The  data  on  death  rates  from 
pleural  or  peritoneal  mesotheliomas  over 
the  past  10  to  20  years  indicate  that  mesoth- 
eliomas are  increasing  in  males  over  65 
years  of  age  who  have  a  past  occupational 
history  of  exposure  to  asbestos.**  By  con- 
trast, death  rates  from  mesothelioma  in  fe- 
males of  all  ages  have  declined  slightly  or 
remained  constant.  These  results  support 
the  concept  that  asbestos  in  buildings  is  not 
an  important  risk  factor,  as  one  would 
expect  increased  mesotheliomas  in  both 
males  and  females  in  this  case.  A  recent 
French  study  did  not  show  increased  risks 
of  asbestos-associated  malignancies,  pleural 
plaques,  or  functional  impairment  of  the 
lung  (effects  clearly  present  in  asbestos 
workers)  in  persons  exposed  for  10  years  to 
airborne  asbestos  in  buildings.*'  Although 
this  survey  is  still  in  progress,  no  mesothe- 
liomas have  been  observed  to  date  among 
approximately  15.000  permanent  occupants. 

Although  the  validity  of  extrapolating 
from  high  to  low  dose  levels  has  never  been 
confirmed  empirically  in  the  evaluation  of 
asbestos,  calculated  lifetime  risks  from  me- 
sotheliomas suid  lung  cancers  attributable 
to  asbestos  in  schools  and  other  buildings 
have  appeared  in  recent  years "  ".  The 
linear  dose-response  equations  in  these 
models  have  been  used  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  threshold  for  disease,  a  hy- 
pothesis which  is  open  to  question.  More- 
over, the  range  of  estimated  risks  varies 
from  study  to  study.  With  the  exception  of 
one  analysis."*,  differences  between  the 
pathogenic  potential  of  chrysotiles  and  am- 
phiboles have  not  been  considered  in  these 
assessments,  and  the  importance  of  fiber 
size  has  been  ignored.  Regardless,  examina- 
tion of  combined  data  from  published  risk 
estimates  shows  that  risks  of  asbestos-relat- 
ed total  deaths  (both  lung  cancers  and  me- 
sotheliomas) due  to  exposure  in  schools  are 
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magnitudes  lower  than  commonplace  risks  the   U.S.   must   be  curtailed,  especially   be-  M  L.  Npwhou.se  and  s  R  Sullivan,  ifeid.  46.  176 

in  modern-day  society  (Table  -  .  cause  unwarranted  and  poorly  controlled  as-  '  '989' 

Table  2.  Estimates  of  risk   from  asbestos  bestos    abatement    results    in    unnecessary  -G  Berry  and  M.  L.  Newhouse.  ibid  40.  l  1 1983); 

exposure  in  schools  in  comparison  to  ottwr  risks  to  young  removal  workers  who  may  de-  "   ^  Thomas.  I.  I    Benjamin.  P  C   Elwood.  P  M. 

risks   in   U.S.  society.   Data   from   six   pub  velop  asbestos-related  cancers  in  later  dec-  Sweetnam.  Br  7  /nd  .w^d  39  27.1  a982. 

lifn'J'ct'ce'r'lnd  meVolh  ?"'  7^=^' ^-'^^  ^^^   -^^/^  -^--e  removal  of  asbestos  has  ,J^,  "klil.^^:' ^^  '2Z'mZZ^%::^Z. 

(lung  cancer  and  mesotheliomas,  attnbuta  occurred  les.s  frequently  in  Europe.  „„rf  stralenxj  .A.sbe.stos  inurnational  A.s.sor,ai,on. 

bie  to  asbestos  exposure  over  a  lifetime  were  Prevention   'especially   in   adolescents)   of  johanne.sburK.  l985i,  pp   25  35:  F   Pott  and  K   H 

estimated  per  1  million  students  exposed  lo  tobacco  smoking,  the  principal  cause  of  lung  Fnednch.s.  Naturumsinschanen  59.  318  '1972';  M 

0.00024  fibers  per  cubic  centimeter  air  ithe  cancer  in  the  general  population,  is  both  a  F   Sianton  and  c   Wrench,  Br  j.  ranccr  48   797 

mean    airborne    concentration    in    schools,  more   promising   and    rational   approach   to  '1972'  m   C  Jaurand  J   Fleurv  G   Monrhaux.  M 

Table  1)  for  five  school  years,  beginning  at  eliminating     lung     tumors     than     asbestos  N'but.  J    BiKnon.  J    Natl.   Cancer  tnsi.   79.  797 

age  10.  Estimates  indicate  that  the  annual  abatement.  Even  acknowledging  that  brief  ''987i 

rate  is  0.005  to  0.093  deaths  per  million  stu  inten.se  exposures  to  asbestos  might  occur  in  '  .'^   E  Smith.  D  D.  Hubert^  H_  j  Sobel.  E.  Mar 

dents  for  an  average  life  expectancy  of  75  custodians  and  service  workers  in  buildings  ^i;,,;^  Fds    P°a"ho.o'rPark  Fo^sTTlT979    p^ 

years.  Modified  with  permission  from  Weill  with  severely  damaged  ACM.  worker  educa-  335  3. "9           'f^*"^"'""-  P""-"  '''"•^•^'  'L.  1979.  pp 

and  Hughes.—  tion  and  building  maintenance  will  prove  far  '  j   m  G   Davis  el  al..  Br.  J.  Exp.  Pathol.  67.  415 

Table  2  more  effective  in  risk  prevention  for  these  <l986i:  j   M   G   Davi.s  in  .Mon-Occupatwnal  Expo- 

Annual  rat-  workers.  -viirc  to  Mineral  Fibers.  .]    Bignon    J    Pi  to    R    Sar 

,_,     ,.                 ...     '  fni-iTninxrc  *''<''■   ^d.s    I  International   Agincv   for   Re.searrh   on 

ideath$  per  rnUlwnJ  FOOTNOTES  ^^^^^_.  ^^.^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

*-ause.  '  Report  to  the  ConBre.ss.  S(udv  o.^ /4s&<>s<oi-Con  '-J.   c    Wagner.   G    Berrv.   J    W    Skidmore    V 

Asbestos       exposure       in  lamtni  Malerial.i  in  Public  Bialdtngs  (US.  Envi  Timbrell.  Br  y.  earner  29  252    19741 

schools 0.005  to  0.093  ronmental    Proterlion    Agency     Washington.    DC.  '  R    Begin.  S    Ma.sse.   M    RolaPle.-izc^.yn.ski    M 

Whooping    cough    vacci-  February  1988).  p.  5  Boctor.   O.    Drapeau.    in   Asbestos    Toxuitv    a    L 

nation  (  1970  to  1980 1...                            1  to  6  '  ",  ^°'""-  ^^^"  presented  at   the  22nd  Interna  Fisher  and  M.  A    Gallo.  Eds.  T.  'Dekker.  Neu    York. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  time  for  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  to  the  hour 
of  4:10  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OF  1989 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  com- 
ments on  the  clean  air  bill  presently 
before  us  that  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Environmen- 
tal Protection,  Senator  Max  Baucus; 
as  well  as  that  of  the  committee's 
ranking  member.  Senator  John 
Chafee.  Their  diligence  has  produced 
a  much  needed  bill  at  a  time  when  the 


American  people  are  demanding  that 
we  rid  our  cities  of  smog,  protect  our 
forests  and  lakes  from  acid  precipita- 
tion, and  control  our  emissions  of  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants. 

I  support  the  American  people  in 
their  fight  for  cleaner,  healthier  air.  I 
am  sure  the  rest  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues also  favor  clean  air,  and  so  it  is 
most  important  that  we  cooperate 
with  each  other  to  pass  an  equitable 
and  effective  bill.  There  are  divisions 
between  us  that  must  be  reconciled 
before  we  can  deliver  to  the  American 
people  the  bill  they  demand.  These  di- 
visions are  neither  partisan  nor  philo- 
sophical. Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  want  healthier  air.  and  none 
among  us  is  ideologically  against  the 
Government  passing  laws  to  achieve 
that  end. 

Mr.  President,  what  divides  us  is  a 
polarizing  debate  that  has  slipped  into 
•all-or-nothingism.  "  Balancing  our  en- 
vironmental goals  with  what  Ls  techno- 
logically and  economically  possible  is  a 
most  difficult  task.  Indeed,  because 
the  task  is  so  difficult,  some  have 
chosen  not  to  seek  balance  at  all.  But 
may  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
will  never  have  a  healthy  environment 
with  a  sick  economy.  The  truly  life- 
threatening  pollution  in  the  economi- 
cally weak  states  of  Mexico,  Poland, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  stands  as  proof 
of  this  fact. 

I  am  speaking  before  my  fellow 
Members  today  to  plead  that  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  prevail  in  this  debate. 
It  is  counterproductive  to  label  any  of 
our  colleagues  a  'dirty  air  Senator  " 
simply  because  he  or  she  dares  to  say 
that  some  pollution  controls  do  not 
produce  enough  environmental  benefit 
to  justify  their  cost.  By  all  indications, 
the  American  people  are  ready  to  pay 
the  price  for  healthier  air.  But  please 
hear  me  when  I  say  the  people  will 
demand  that  they  get  what  they  paid 
for  in  air  pollution  controls.  The  new 
awakening  to  environmentalism  will 
come  to  a  sudden  screeching  halt  if 
this  Congress  sells  the  people  a  bill  of 
goods  in  the  clean  air  bill,  and  that 
would  be  too  bad  because  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  important. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  argue  for  a  balanced  bill 
because  they  do  not  believe  critics  of 
the  bill,  or  they  do  not  represent  con- 
stituencies that  would  suffer  from 
shutdowns  in  the  coal,  steel,  automo- 
tive, chemical,  or  like  industries.  But  I 
tell  you.  their  constituents  depend  on 
the  products  of  those  industries  that 
Illinois,  and  other  States  like  mine, 
produce.  Is  it  our  purpose  now  to  do 
serious  economic  harm  to  the  industri- 
al heartland  that  built  this  country 
and  gave  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world?  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  obviously  not  our  purpose  to 
do  that,  we  may  unnecessarily  wreak 
havoc  on  our  economy  if  we  do  not 
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inject    more    balance    into    the    bill 
before  us. 

Foremost  among   the   provisions  of 
the  bill  in  need  for  balance  is  title  IV. 
the  acid  rain  control  section.  The  bill 
requires    nine    States    that    generate 
about  half  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
country    to    make    three-quarters    or 
better  of  the  sulfur  reductions.  I  sup- 
port  the   idea  of  making   the   lowest 
cost  emission  reductions  first,  and  I  ac 
knowledge  that  there  is  great  poten- 
tial to  make  these  reductions  in  the 
nine   States   targeted   by    the   bill.    It 
only  seems  fair,  however,  that  if  these 
nine  States  are  asked  to  make  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  this  country's 
investment  in  acid  rain  control,  that 
the  other  beneficiaries  of  the  invest- 
ment share  in  the  cost.  I  accept  the 
premise  that  the  polluter  should  pay. 
but  I  would  add  that  the  polluter  must 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  pollution  it 
emits.  This  bill  violates  the  very  pol- 
luter pay  principle  that   its  spon.sors 
tout.    A   very   conscious   decision    has 
been  made  to  target  utility  plants  in 
the  Midwest   to  curb  our  nationwide 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  emissions. 
Someone    unfamiliar    with    the    facts 
would  assume  that  these  plants  were 
our  only  source  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides— but  it  is  not  true.  The  State  of 
Texas— and     I     am    not    picking    on 
Texas— has   the   largest   overall   emis- 
sions of  nitrogen  oxides,  and  it  emits 
more— listen   to  this,   Mr.   President- 
sulfur  dioxide  than  my  own  State  of 
Illinois.  Yet,  Texas  is  exempted  from 
any  reduction  requirements  and  costs 
associated  with  the  national  effort  to 
curb  acid  rain.  It  is  not  fair  that  cer- 
tain polluting  States  should  get  a  free 
ride  on  my  State's  investment  to  con- 
trol   a    national    problem.    If    we    are 
going  to  target  just  a  few  of  the  emit- 
ters of  acid  rain  precursors,  then  we 
must    spread    the    burden    nationally. 
This  is  no  different  than  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout.  Very  few  States  were 
actually  responsible  for  the  S&L  crisis, 
yet  the  entire  country  paid  to  bail  out 
the  industry.  We  did  this  because  the 
vitality  of  the  thrift  industry  is  impor- 
tant  to  the   whole  country— not   just 
California  or  Texas.  Well,  the  whole 
country    wants    clean    air.    and    we 
cannot  expect  my  folks  in  Illinois  and 
a  few  other  States  to  pay  the  whole 
cost. 

As  a  coiisequence  of  the  inequity  of 
the  acid  rain  title,  nearly  20,000  of  my 
constituents  are  expected  to  lose  their 
coal  mining  and  related  jobs.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  my  constituents 
will  experience  utility  rate  increases  of 
20  to  25  percent  which  amounts  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  per  year.  And  my 
constituents  will  do  this  to  control  a 
problem  where  the  benefit  will  be  real 
ized  in  the  far  away  mountains  of  New 
England,  while  they  continue  to  pay  to 
subsidize  cheap  electric  rates  for  cus- 
tomers of  northwestern  hydro 
projects,   and   cheap   water   rates    for 


western  farm  irrigation.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, where  is  the  justice? 

There  are  other  areas  of  the  bill 
that,  I  dare  say.  are  also  out  of  bal- 
ance. I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  very  technical  field  of  environ- 
mental science  and  pollution  control. 
It  makes  sense  to  me,  however,  that 
our  industries  that  emit  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous pollutants  invest  in  the  best 
pollution  control  devices  and  tech- 
niques that  are  available. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill  has 
taken  this  approach  by  requiring  max- 
imum achievable  control  technology 
[MACTl.  I  am  told  that  MACT  tech- 
nology is  expected  to  reduce  toxic 
emissions  from  90  to  95  percent.  Let  us 
do  this,  and  then,  if  real  human  popu- 
lations are  still  at  risk,  let  us  do  what 
is  reasonable  to  reduce  emissions  even 
more.  Let  us  not.  however,  shut  down 
important  industries  to  this  country's 
economic  independence  without  some 
reasonable  scientific  certainty  that  a 
real  human  population  is  at  risk,  and 
therefore  make  such  shutdowns  neces- 
sary. If  we  begin  shutting  down  our 
coking  and  steel  plants  is  there  anyone 
here  that  would  deny  that  those  ac- 
tivities will  go  on  somewhere  else  in 
this  world'.'  Is  the  environmental  com- 
munity satisfied  to  simply  stop  the 
population  here,  only  to  send  it  to 
.some  poor  Third  World  country  that 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  increase 
their  exports  of  coke  and  steel?  I 
promi.se  you  that  the  other  nations 
that  manufacture  that  which  is  no 
longer  economic  to  make  in  this  coun- 
try, will  do  so  without  the  strict  con- 
trols that  we  already  require  today. 
The  reality  is  that  we  live  in  both  a 
global  economy  and  a  global  environ- 
ment. Can  we  really  accomplish  our 
environmental  purposes  if  we  do  not 
keep  U.S.  businesses  internationally 
competitive?  I  submit  that  we  cannot, 
and  that  the  residual  risk  provision  in 
this  bill  could  make  this  country's 
great  new  export  the  exportation  of 
pollution,  along  with  American  jobs. 
Shut  downs  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  the  form  of  a  deteriorating 
global  environment. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  I  simply 
want  to  say  today,  we  can  work  out  a 
bill  that  will  give  us  clean  air  without 
pitting  region  against  region.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  have  one  region 
profit  at  the  expense  of  another.  Let 
us  together  fashion  a  bill,  that  will 
leave  as  our  legacy,  air  that  is  fresh 
and  healthy,  as  well  as  a  robust  econo- 
my. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  is  recognized. 


with  the  States  he  mentioned.  I  know 
they  are  on  that  particular  item  right 
now  in  a  private  session  trying  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  resolve  it. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2094  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  attention  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  pointed  at  the  problem  of  help 
for  Eastern  Europe.  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  changes  have  been  fantastic 
in  the  last  week  and  in  fact,  some, 
have  occurred  in  the  last  few  days. 
Whether  the  help  they  need  will  be 
more  technical  help,  or  advice,  or 
more  material,  or  dollars,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

A  group  of  us  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  introduced  a  bill 
on  that  subject.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  administration  has  sent  up  its 
bill.  I  might  add  that  it  did  seem  a 
little  premature  to  move  ahead  tomor- 
row. For  that  reason,  I  have  postponed 
the  meeting  of  our  committee  until 
after  the  recess.  I  hope  that  such  a 
period  of  time  will  enable  us  to  blend 
together  the  two  bills  in  the  best  way 
possible  in  as  nonpartisan  a  way  as  we 
can  with  as  many  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  showing  support. 

I  must  say,  I  yearn  for  the  kind  of 
situation  that  existed  in  the  days 
when  I  first  joined  the  committee,  in 
1964.  It  was  truly  nonpartisan.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  us  move  in  that  same 
direction. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  indicate  for  the  record  that  this  is 
exactly  the  type  of  response  you 
would  expect  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island— fair  and 
objective. 

Hopefully  we  can.  as  he  indicates, 
have  a  hearing,  have  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  whoever  he  may  recommend, 
and  come  together  with  some  biparti- 
san bill,  as  I  think  we  almost  did  in  the 
aid  to  Poland.  It  was  pretty  bipartisan, 
although  we  had  our  political  differ- 
ences. I  suggest  that  if  we  do  that,  is  is 
going  to  be  properly  grounded,  and  it 
will  be  a  much  better  program.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
answer  to  the  inquiry  by  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis-  time  for  morning  business  has  expired, 
tened  with  interest  to  the  Senator  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
from  Illinois,  and  I  hope  there  is  some  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
way  we  can  resolve  the  problem.  I  to  proceed  for  10  minutes  in  order  to 
know    it    is    a    very    difficult    problem     introduce  a  bilL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2093 
are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
10  minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
tremendously  pleased  and  delighted 
that  we  have  moved  so  expeditiously, 
at  the  request  of  the  President  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  S.  2073  will  be  intro- 
duced. S.  2073  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
United  States  assistance  and  trade 
benefits  to  Panama  and  to  authorize 
certain  assistance  to  support  the  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe. 
I  believe,  it  will  be  passed,  if  not 
unanimously,  nearly  unanimously, 
later  today.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  act  expeditiously:  that  we 
send  a  signal  to  the  free  world  and  to 
the  Panamanian  people  who  are  in 
need. 

This  bill  will  authorize  up  to  $42  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance.  $10  mil- 
lion for  housing  guarantee  programs, 
and  an  additional  $1.2  million  in  law- 
enforcement  assistance  to  train  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  forces  in  Panama 
which  are  the  new  public  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  most  impor- 
tant is  a  strong  section  of  the  bill 
which  will  require  that  no  later  than 
April  It,  of  this  year  the  President 
submit  a  detailed  report  to  the  Con- 
gress as  it  relates  to  the  specific  ac- 
tions being  undertaken  by  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to:  One.  modify 
the  existing  bank  secrecy  laws  in  order 
to  facilitate  detection  and  prosecution 
of  criminal  activities;  second,  and  I 
think  most  important,  the  inclusion  of 
an  exchange-of-information  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Panama;  and,  third,  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Government  of 
Panama,  or  in  the  process  of  negotia- 
tion, that  are  designed  to  deter  illegal 
financial  transactions  and  to  facilitate 


the  early  detection  and  prosecution  of 
such  illegal  activities. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  be  a  strong  signal  from  Panama 
that  it  will  be  rejecting  the  money- 
laundering  activities  in  which  so  many 
of  its  banks  have  engaged.  Some  indi- 
cations were  that  as  many  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  banks,  these  large  financial 
institutions,  may  have  been  involved 
in  money  laundering  for  the  drug 
cartel. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  no 
right  to  insist  that  they  enact  legisla- 
tion that  goes  beyond  what  other 
countries  have  enacted,  but  we  cer- 
tainly have  every  right  to  expect  that 
Panama  enter  into  an  agreement  simi- 
lar to  those  that  we  have  entered  into 
with  other  countries  such  as  the  Swiss 
and  the  Cayman  Islands,  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  see  to  it  that  their  banks 
do  not  become  money  havens  or 
money  laundering  centers  for  the  Co- 
lombian drug  cartel. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  for 
seeing  to  it  that  this  legislation  carries 
that  mandate.  We  are  anxious  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  an  economy  that 
has  been  shattered  and  we  recognize 
the  necessity  of  providing  immediate 
housing  assistance.  I  was  there,  Mr. 
President.  I  saw  those  who  were  im- 
poverished, who  were  homeless,  who 
were  living  in  tent  cities,  who  were 
living  in  an  airport  hangar,  and  a 
whole  family  in  a  little  9-by-6  cubby- 
hole. They  were  still,  notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  and  the  loss 
of  their  home  and  their  merger  posses- 
sions, grateful  to  the  United  States  for 
liberating  them.  Some  told  me,  "We 
were  exiles;  prisoners  in  our  own  coun- 
try." 

But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to 
assist  in  their  economic  recovery  and 
to  assist  these  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
obtaining  decent  shelter.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  important  as  that  is. 
we  alno  have  to  be  mindful  that  the 
Panamanians  cannot  be  permitted  to 
slip  back  so  that  some  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  richest  of  the  cartel  and 
slip  into  that  kind  of  business  as  usual 
mentality. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  and  its 
adoption  of  this  legislation  and  the 
adoption  of  those  provisions  contained 
in  S.  2073  that  will  see  to  it  that 
money  laundering  does  not  become 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  some  news- 
paper accounts  have  characterized  the 
leader.  President  Endara.  and  others, 
as  being  opposed  to  changes  in  money 
laundering  provisions.  There  have 
been  innunedoes  and  the  outright  ac- 
cusations in  some  accounts  that  some- 
how they  are  doing  this  because  of 
their  cormections  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  been  told  that  President 
Endara  indeed  does  not  have  a  stake 
in  any  bank,  is  a  private  lawyer,  and 


may  have  represented  some.  I  tell  you 
that  is  far  different  than  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  have  been  hearing  and 
reading  about— that  somehow  the 
Government  is  opposed  because  they 
represented  banks,  or  are  involved  in 
banks,  engaged  in  money  laundering 
activities.  That  is  the  furthest  thing 
from  the  truth. 

These  men  have  placed  their  lives  on 
the  line.  They  stood  up  to  a  dictator. 
We  saw  Billy  Ford  and  we  saw  Endara 
beaten  down,  and  they  almost  lost 
their  lives.  They  had  no  troops.  They 
were  there  alone  standing  for  democ- 
racy. They  took  incredible  risks.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  the  wrong  kind 
of  thing  to  cast  the  kind  of  aspersions 
that  have  been  cast  on  their  integrity. 
Certainly  there  may  be  some  in  the 
banking  community  who  are  resisting 
and  would  like  to  attempt  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual.  I  met  with  them  about 
10  days  ago. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  speaking 
to  the  two  vice  presidents.  Arias  Cal- 
deron,  Billy  Ford,  and  to  President 
Endara.  They  are  committed  to  bring- 
ing democracy  to  Panama  in  a  plural- 
istic way.  They  all  represent  different 
parties.  They  are  working  together. 
They  are  putting  aside  their  political 
differences  and  they  are  committed  to 
seeing  to  it  that  the  cartel,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  illegal  drug  enterprise,  do 
not  once  again  reestablish  in  Panama. 
I  think  the  media  does  a  terrible  dis- 
service in  attempting  to  put  any  kind 
of  inference  in  that  they  are  looking 
to  protect  the  cartel  and  the  banks 
that  have  engaged  in  this  activity. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

I  believe  that  the  day  we  pass  this 
legislation,  we  will  be  moving  forward 
in  a  very  coristructive  manner.  This  is 
only  the  first  initial  emergency  pack- 
age. Certainly  we  will  have  to  do  more. 
I  think  the  Panamanian  people  rec- 
ognize theirs  is  going  to  be  a  difficult 
lot  in  restoring  their  economic  vi- 
brance  and  vitality.  But  it  is  a  price 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay;  a  price  for 
liberty  and  democracy.  We  have  made 
it  available. 

I  thank  the  President.  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 

the  information  of  Senators,  following 

consultation    with    the    distinguished 

Republican    leader,    the    chairman    of 


UMI 
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the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Equally  importantly,  this  bill  au-  police  that  we  intend  to  implement  through 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  thorizes  up  to  $10  million  of  funds  to  'hf  International  Criminal  Investigative 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  be  made  available  immediately  to  pro-  Training  Assistance  Program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
administration.  I  will  mometarily  pro  vide  Eastern  European  countries  as-  P^rtment  of  Justice  dCITAP).  This  assist- 
pound  a  unanimous-consent  request  .sistance  for  their  upcoming  multiparty  *"^*'  ^o"'*^  f^"  "■'thin  the  terms  of  section 
governing  consideration  of  H.R.  3952.  elections  this  .spring  102(b)(1)  of  the  legislation  currently  under 
legislation  to  provide  a^istance  to  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com-  ™rf,n"pZm°/  "'■^'"'  assistance  to  democ- 
T  kT'  w  .v,  ...  mittee  bill  IS  Identical  to  the  compan-  The  Government  of  Panama  has  request- 
I  believe  we  have  this  worked  out  in  ion  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre-  ed  U.S.  assistance  in  establishing  a  trulv 
a  way  that  is  acceptable  to  all.  I  do  not  sentatives  earlier  today,  and  which  we  professional  law  enforcement  institution  to 
now  have  any  request  for  a  roUcall  are  seeking  to  pass  today  so  that  the  replace  the  Panama  Defen.se  Forces.  The  as- 
vote  and.  accordingly,  it  is  our  inten  measure  can  go  to  the  President  for  sistance  required  falls  into  two  basic  catego- 
tion  that  the  bill  be  considered  and  his  signature  without  any  delay  ries-insiitutional  development  and  individ- 
then  approved  by  voice  vote    If  any  L^t  me  take  a  moment  to  summarize  "^'  Gaining. 

Senator  requests  a  vote,  and  I  am  not  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  my  col-  ^^^<^  on  its  aase.ssment  of  training  needs 

encouraging  such  request,  indeed.  I  ac-  leagues  ^"'^  specific  requests  of  the  Minister  of  Gov- 

hS'to'SavX' vo'^'for 'f  whil"  r  7''''  '  ^"''°^"^^  "'^  ''  '''  "^'"'°"  murage  act?nt,ts"^ki?maX  ?o°S  on 

have  to  delay  the  %ote  for  ay*  hUe  be-  of     prior     year     economic     assistance  the  following  areas:  ( D  development  of  and 

cause  several  Senators  are  not  immedi-  funds  to  Panama  for  this  fiscal  year,  technical   assistance   to   implement   recom- 

ately  available  and  they  would  have  to  notwithstanding    the    Brooke-Alexan-  mendations  to  re.structure  basic  police  func- 

have  time  to  be  present  for  the  vote.  der  amendment   which  prohibits  For-  tions.    e.g..    the    internal    organization    of 

If  we  can  proceed  with  this  matter,  eign  Assistance  Act   [FAA]  assistance  police  precincts  or  ozone  .stations,  recruiting 

as    I    have    suggested,    by    voice    vote,  to  a  country   in   arrears  more  than  6  °'^  screening  of  new  officers,  administration 

there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  months  on  FAA  loans.  It  also  waives  of  central  functions  such  as  maintenance  of 

this    evening    and    this    will    complete  the  requirement  in  the  annual  Appro-  criminal  and  fingerprint  records,  and  estab- 

action    for    the    day.    Then    we    will  priations   Act    that    reobligated    funds  ''^''""""V  °'  ^"  °"'"'  °^  Professional  Re- 

return  tomorrow  morning.  must  be  made  available  for  countries  ^S:::^^:^:.^ZTV:^;^'^;Z^':::. 

in  the  .sarne  region  as  the  original  obli-  of  deadly  force  and  mechanics  of  arrest,  as 

PROVIDING        URGENT       ASSIST  ^^''O"-    ^'^^^    allowing    $15    million    in  well  as  more  advanced  courses  for  mid-level 

ANCE      FOR       DEMOCRACY       IN  ^^^^     funds    originally     obligated     for  managers  and  executive-level  seminars;  and 

PANAMA  Sudan  and  $15  million  in   1987  funds  '3)  equipment,  training  and  technical  assist- 
originally    obligated    for    Somalia    be  ance  to  enable  the  Technical  Judicial  Police 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  reobligated  in  Panama.  I  should  note  'o  perform  basic  forensic  and  crime  labora- 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  '^°''^'  anal.vses  and  to  develop  crime  scene 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con-  among  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Proce.ssing  capabilities,  including  fingerprint 
sideration  of  H.R.  3952.  a  bill  to  pro-  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mem-  equipment  and  supplies,  crime  scene  re- 
vide  urgent  a^istance  for  democracy  bers  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  sPO""^ee'';"P"'f"t  and  equipment  for  fire- 
in  Panama,  and  that  it  be  considered  Committee  and  the  administration  to  "'"«,."l«'"j'f"-=»t'°"' drug  analysis,  serology. 
,.„j„-  tv,  <■  11  _■■.■  r^L  ^-uiuiiinicc.  aim  lut  Auiiuuisii duioii  lo  questioned  documents  and  toxicoogv. 
under  the  following  conditions:  That  restore  $30  million  to  Africa  in  the  so-  while  priorities  bv  activitv  may  change 
no  amendments,  motions,  or  points  of  called  Panama  supplemental  which  we  over  the  next  few  months,  present  plans  in- 
order  be  in  order  with  respect  to  the  will  be  considering  later  this  year.  dicate  the  following  approximate  level  of 
consideration   of   the   bill:    that    it    be  The  bill  further  authorizes  up  to  $10  funding  for  each  of  these  activities: 

considered  under  a  time  limitation  of  million    in   off-budget    housing   invest-     A.s.sistance  in  reorganization $250  000 

15  minutes— 5  minutes  under  the  di-  ment  guarantees  and  authorizes  Trade  courses                                            700  000 

rection  and  control  of  Senator  Byrd:  Credit  Insurance  Program  funding  to        Forenslc'develoDment 250000 

10  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  support    additional    Exim    lending    to        i-orensic  ae\eiopment ^^"""^ 

managers     equally     divided     between  private  .sector  borrowers  for  fiscal  year  -^  ,  , 

Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Helms  or  1990  to  Panama,  notwithstanding  the                      i.^oo.ooo 

their  designees.  Brooke-Alexander  amendment  f  tentative  course  list  is  attached  for  your 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  The  bill  also  authorizes  up  to  $1.2  ^,"^^^1'°^'..^,            ,  ,^ 

°  M°'S;°r"J;iV°  r"^'-    H  r''T.J.'/.  ^^^^  ^^-'n-tratlo^n  of  Jus-  ^^^^^^^^Sl^Z^e  of^i^^rsT^  m^.^t^: 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I  tice  [AOJ]  program  for  training  civil-  gators  will  have  been  trained  for  a  total  of 

thank  my  colleagues  and  I  now  yield  ian  law  enforcement  forces  in  Panama  1700  student  weeks  of  training.  Instructors 

the  floor  for  whichever  Senator  wishes  in  human  rights,  civil  law.  and  investi-  will  be  trained  along  with  regular  officers  to 

to  proceed  the  first.  gative    and    civilian    law    enforcement  enable  Panamanians  to  begin  training,  with 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  techniqus.  nowithstanding  section  660  technical  assistance  as  needed,  in  patrol  and 

clerk  will  report.  of  the  FAA,  which  prohibits  FAA  as-  traffic,  techniques  and  mechanics  of  arrest. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk   read  .distance   for   police   training.   The  ad-  and  basic  police  skills  for  recruits. 

-  ^0»--  TnS'f  ^.f  °"  '^  T''V  TV'^r'''^  lio^ofThe^rmTll'io';  In^^^^^^^  ^uLTr't 

A   bill   (H.R.   3952)   to  authorize   certain  information  as  to  how  it  intends  to  im-  punds  earmarked  for  FY  1990  for  programs 

United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefii.s  plement  this  aspect  of  the  legislation,  under  section  534(b)(3)  of  the  Foreign  As- 

for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes.  and   I   ask   unanimous  consent  that  a  sistance  Act  and  section  599G  of  P.L.  101- 

The   Senate    proceeded    to   consider  'Ptt^r  from   Assistant  Secretary  Mul-  167.  In  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 

the  bill  'ins  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  for  Panama,  we  will  be  seeking  replenish- 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  PO'nt.  ment  of  these  funds  for  previously  planned 

ra"tion°T"'^Nr^  ^^"^^^  TT*^"  ^^-  .Z'^ZM/rlT  t"o°  b^'pVrnted"  m^' the  "off.^?al'"of°ri5:rtm:  "^'o^f^TftTand 

latioris    Committee,    reported    unani-  *t^„°'^'^f'^7,/°    ^^    pnnted    in    the  justice  directly  involved  in  the  implementa- 

mously  S.  2073.  to  provide  $42  million  Record,  as  fohows.  jj^n  of  the  administration  of  Justice  pro- 

In  emergency  humanitarian  assistance  Department  of  State.  gram  will  continue  their  periodic  briefings 

to   Panama,   and   to   remove   the   sane-  Washington.  DC.  February  6.  1990.  of  committee  staff  and  will  be  prepared  to 

tions  in  law  against  Panama    thereby  "°"  Claiborne  Pell.  answer   questions   concerning   the   ICITAP 

restoring    Panama's    eligibility    for    a  ^^^'''^';^^''^'  <^°"^"^'"cf  on  foreign  Relations,  program  in  Panama  as  it  develops. 

package  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  pri-  This  is  7o"  confirm  information  given  to  Sincerely.  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

•t«n     investment     incentives     totaling  members  of  your  staff  regarding  an  interim  Assistant  Secretary. 

$500  million.  program  of  assistance  to  the  Panamanian  Legislative  Affairs. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Also  related  to  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  develop  a  civilian 
Panamanian  police  force,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes use  of  the  military  assistance 
pipeline  for  Panama  ($5.5  million  in 
MAP  and  $3.8  million  in  unused  FMS 
concessional  credits)  for  procurement 
of  law  enforcement  equipment,  pri- 
marily police  uniforms  and  radios,  and 
sets  a  $500,000  ceiling  on  the  procure- 
ment of  lethal  weapons,  restricting 
any  procurement  of  lethal  weapons  to 
those  appropriate  for  standard  civilian 
law  enforcement  purposes. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  waives  appli- 
cation of  the  requirement  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  that  the  President 
certify  that  Panama  is  fully  cooperat- 
ing in  the  war  on  drugs  for  1988  and 
1989,  citing  United  States  vital  nation- 
al interests  and  the  Endara  govern- 
ments indicated  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate fully.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  re- 
store Panama's  eligibility  for  Exim 
Bank  financing.  Public  Law  480.  and 
other  non-FAA  assistance. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  deems  condi- 
tions of  the  Narcotics  Control  Act  to 
have  been  satisfied  upon  enactment  of 
this  act,  allowing  preferential  tariff 
treatment  under  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences. 

Section  104  requires  a  Presidential 
report  on  or  before  April  15,  1990,  to 
the  Congress  detailing  specific  actions 
being  taken  by  the  goverment  of 
Panama  to  modify  Panamas  existing 
bank  secrecy  laws. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  authorizes  up  to 
$10  million  of  fiscal  year  1990  ESP 
funds  to  support  open  and  free  multi- 
party national  or  regional  elections  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  Panama  needs  immediate  assist- 
ance to  meet  basic  human  needs, 
trade,  and  investment  opportunities 
for  the  private  sector,  and  substantial 
new  resources  to  reactivate  the  econo- 
my after  2  years  of  economic  deterio- 
ration. The  legislation  before  us  will 
begin  to  repair  the  war  damage  and  re- 
construct the  Panama  economy.  It  will 
assist  in  the  vitally  needed  efforts  to 
replace  Panamas  corrupt  and  discred- 
ited military  forces  with  an  efficient, 
civilian  police  force.  It  will  also  lend  vi- 


tally needed  support  to  develop  truly 
democratic  institutions  in  Eastern 
Europe.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  emer- 
gency legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Leahy,  participated  in  identifying  the 
sources  from  which  the  appropriations 
contained  in  this  important  measure 
will  be  transferred.  There  is  one  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  3952,  however,  that  does 
not  contain  the  usual  requirement 
that  the  President  notify  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  of  the 
precise  u.se  of  these  funds  prior  to  ex- 
pending them.  That  section  provides 
$10  million  for  assistance  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Yugoslavia. 

My  concern  about  this  matter  has 
been  expressed  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Lawrence  S.  Eagle- 
burger,  that  I  could  not  support  the 
bill  without  his  assurances  that  repro- 
gramming  procedures  would  be  fol- 
lowed, even  though  the  pending  meas- 
ure does  not  specifically  require  that 
those  procedures  be  followed.  Ordinar- 
ily, I  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
insert  language  into  the  bill  requiring 
that  the  usual  reprogramming  proce- 
dures should  be  followed.  But.  in  this 
instance,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
these  funds  are  urgently  needed  and 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  leadership 
that  the  House  measure,  H.R.  3952,  be 
passed  without  amendment,  enabling 
the  legislation  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

I  would  still  offer  an  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
recessed  until  February  20.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  them  to 
take  up  any  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  3952  until  their  return. 

Therefore,  in  this  instance,  which  I 
want  to  clearly  state  for  the  record 
that  it  not  be  considered  a  precedent,  I 
have  received  from  Secretary  Eagle- 
burger  his  assurances,  that  I  will  ask 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  that  he  will  forward  a 
letter  to  me  within  48  hours,  in  which 
he  will  state  that  the  President  will 
not  expend  these  funds  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  Yugoslavia  until  after  he 
has  notified  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  pursuant  to  applica- 
ble reprogramming  provisions. 

With  those  assurances.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  passage  of  the  legislation 
under  these  extenuating  circum- 
stances. I  shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  And,  of  course,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, I  will  not  offer  an  amendment. 

But  I  shall  read  into  the  Record. 
now.  the  assurances  that  I  received 
from  Mr.  Eagleburger. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC,  February  7.  1990 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise  that 
pursuant  to  your  request.  I  will  forward  to 
you  a  letter  within  48  hours  which  will  slate 
that  the  $10  million,  in  H.R.  3952.  for  East- 
ern Europe  and  Yugoslavia  will  be  expended 
only  after  the  President  has  notified  the 
congre.ssional  committees  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 634(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  reprogramming  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Acting  Secretary  made  the  same  assur- 
ances to  me  and  indicated  he  would  be 
contacting  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield,  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has 
urged  the  administration,  through  Mr. 
Eagleburger.  to  give  these  assurances. 
That  is  what  I  was  told  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Repub- 
lican leader  for  his  understanding  of 
our  concerns  and  for  his  efforts  to 
help  to  allay  those  concerns. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  He  is  correct.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Acting  Secretary  moving  as 
quickly  as  he  was  able  to  and  I  am 
pleased  the  bill  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  provision  of  the 
House  bill  which  restores  trade  bene- 
fits for  Panama  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  [GSP]  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI].  This 
morning  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported an  original  bill  containing  the 
identical  provision  to  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  GSP  and  CBI  benefits. 

In  1988,  under  the  authority  granted 
to  the  President  by  the  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Trade  Act.  President  Reagan  sus- 
pended GSP  and  CBI  treatment  for 
Panama  because  of  its  involvement  in 
drug  production  and  trafficking.  With 
the  new  Endara  government  in 
Panama.  President  Bush  has  now  cer- 
tified to  Congress  that  Panama  is  co- 
operating fully  with  the  United  States 
to  control  drug  production,  traffick- 
ing, and  money  laundering. 

Under  the  current  law,  GSP  and  CBI 
benefits  cannot  be  restored  to  Panama 
until  the  end  of  a  45-day  layover 
period  which  gives  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's certification.  Because  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  restore  Pana- 
mas GSP  and  CBI  benefits  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  asking  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  make  the  re- 
quirement for  the  45-day  waiting 
period  unnecessary  in  this  case. 
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Normally,  I  would  have  reservations 
about  the  Congress  giving  up  the  pre- 
rogatives granted  to  it  by  law.  Howev- 
er, this  is  obviously  an  exceptional 
case.  We  have  a  new  regime  in 
Panama,  one  which  we  expect  will  be 
much  more  cooperative  than  the  last 
in  helping  us  in  the  war  on  drugs. 
That  is  why  I  believe  we  should  act 
quickly  to  jumpstart  that  economy. 

My  second  concern  about  this 
matter  is  that  the  administration 
failed  to  consult  with  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  formulation  of  the 
legislation.  The  Narcotics  Control 
Trade  Act  is  part  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  and  clearly  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Yet  I  learned 
of  the  administration's  desire  to  pass 
legislation  in  this  area  almost  by  hap- 
penstance. I  therefore  objected  to  the 
legislation  being  taken  up  unless  the 
Finance  Committee  had  an  opportuni 
ty  to  consider  the  matter. 

At  the  request  of  the  administration. 
I  scheduled  a  markup  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  legislation.  This 
morning  the  committee  met  and  ap- 
proved an  original  bill  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  GSP  and  CBI  bene- 
fits for  Panama.  The  language  of  the 
committee  bill  is  identical  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  which  restores 
these  trade  benefits.  Therefore,  based 
on  the  committee's  approval  of  identi- 
cal language,  I  accept  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill  that  is  within  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  jurisdiction  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  over  6  weeks  since  United 
States  forces  invaded  the  country  of 
Panama  and  ousted  the  dictator  Nor- 
iega. At  that  time.  President  Bush 
stated  his  intention  to  provide  immedi- 
ate humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Panamanian  people  and  to  lift  the 
sanctions  imposed  against  the  corrupt, 
drug-running  regime  of  Manuel  Nor- 
iega. But  Panamanian  people  have  yet 
to  receive  that  emergency  assistance 
and  United  States  sanctions  against 
Panama  remain  in  place. 

While  I  continue  to  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  invasion  of  Panama.  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  deep  responsi- 
bility—and that  it  is  in  our  own  funda- 
mental interest— to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  restore  economic  vitality 
and  political  stability  in  Panama.  The 
best  and  fastest  way  to  help  the 
people  of  Panama  rebuild  their  econo- 
my is  for  the  United  States  to  lift. 
without  further  delay,  our  sanctions 
against  Panama. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution lifting  all  sanctions  against 
Panama.  Today's  emergency  assist- 
ance package  to  Panama  includes  vir- 
tually all  the  provisions  in  that  resolu- 
tion and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
move  swiftly  to  enact  this  important 
legislation. 


February  7,  1990 
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The  current  legal  requirements  for 
the  lifting  of  sanctions  by  the  United 
States  against  Panama  are  complex 
and  have  already  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary delays  of  United  States  assistance 
to  Panama.  Right  now  there  are  emer- 
gency funds  and  supplies  that  could  be 
being  used  for  the  Panamanians 
people  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
sanctions.  Once  lifted,  the  Panama- 
nians will  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative, and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  well  as  multilateral 
loans,  food  aid,  and  a  sugar  quota  with 
the  United  States.  We  would  also  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  assistance  and 
training  to  the  newly  formed  police 
force  in  Panama. 

Time  is  precious  to  people  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  homes  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  Panamanian  people 
to  wait  any  longer  for  the  assistance 
they  deserve. 

The  Endara  government  has  re- 
quested emergency  economic  aid  and 
negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers. 
This  $40  million  down  payment  on  a 
larger  package  of  assistance  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  stabilizing 
the  Panamanian  economy. 

The  aid  will  be  used  to  replace  hous- 
ing for  the  families  who  lost  their 
homes  during  the  invasion,  to  initiate 
an  emergency  works  program  for 
Panama  City  and  Colon,  to  assist  small 
businesses  affected  by  the  looting,  and 
to  provide  technical  support  for  agen- 
cies of  the  Panamanian  Government, 
including  law  enforcement  assistance. 

For  years,  the  Panamanin  banking 
system  has  been  a  haven  for  money 
launderers.  This  bill  will  help  put  an 
end  to  such  abuse  of  Panama  by  re- 
quiring the  President  to  monitor  ac- 
tions undertaken  by  the  Government 
of  Panama  to  modify  bank  secrecy 
laws  in  order  to  facilitate  detection 
and  prosecution  of  criminal  activities. 

The  bill  also  waives  P*residential  cer- 
tificption  requirements  regarding  an- 
tinarcotics  activities  in  Panama  and 
restores  certain  forms  of  foreign  as- 
sistance and  preferential  treatment 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Re- 
covery Economic  Act.  These  benefits 
will  help  Panamanians  invest  in  the 
long-term  recovery  of  their  nation. 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
authorizes  $10  million  to  support  the 
process  of  democratic  transition  in 
Eastern  Europe  countries  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Our  strong  support  for  the 
process  of  democracy  has  always  been 
in  the  best  of  America's  tradition  and 
this  package  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  free  institutions  being  developed 
in  those  nations. 

United  States'  interests  in  Panama 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  vast.  We 
should  lose  no  time  in  moving  to  re- 
store economic  prosperity  and  political 


stability    to    people— to    friends— who 
have  suffered  so  long. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  an  emergency  aid 
package  designed  to  clear  away  the 
legislative  debris  left  over  from  2  years 
of  U.S.  sanctions  against  the  Noreiga 
regime.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  the 
first  effort  to  assist  the  Endara  gov- 
ernment with  immediate  recovery  ef- 
forts, including  assistance  to  provide 
emergency  shelter  to  displaced  Pana- 
manians in  the  Chorrillo  neighbor- 
hood, and  materiel  and  training  to 
assist  in  the  efforts  to  replace  the  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Force  with  a  Pana- 
manian police  force  under  civilian  con- 
trol. 

Specifically,  the  $42  million  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  includes  the  follow- 
ing: $22.5  million  in  shelter  related  as- 
sistance, including  $10  million  in  AID 
housing  guarantees:  $7  million  in 
emergency  employment/public  works 
assistance  to  deal  with  the  more  than 
25  percent  unemployment  rate;  $5.5 
million  in  technical  assistance  de- 
signed to  assist  the  Endara  govern- 
ment in  establishing  a  fiscal  manage- 
ment program;  $5  million  for  small 
business  rehabilitation;  and  $2  million 
to  assist  in  the  strengthening  of  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  including  train- 
ing of  the  new  police  force  by  civilian 
law  enforcement  experts. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  provides: 
Authority  to  the  administration  to 
reallocate  United  States  military  as- 
sistance and  credits  obligated  to 
Panama  in  earlier  fiscal  years  (esti- 
mated at  $10  million)  but  never  ex- 
pended, to  be  used  to  purchase  uni- 
forms and  radios  for  the  new  police 
force.  However,  this  same  provision 
places  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
lethal  assistance  which  may  be  provid- 
ed to  the  new  force  at  $500,000. 

Waives  the  Brooke-Alexander  prohi- 
bition contained  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  prohibits  assistance  to 
countries  who  are  in  arrears  in  their 
debt  obligations  to  the  United  States. 

Provides  deobligation/reobligation 
authority  to  AID  to  transfer  unused 
funds  from  one  region  to  another. 

Deems  as  met  provisions  of  the  an- 
tinarcotics  certifications  required  with 
respect  to  economic  assistance  and  for 
purposes  of  trade  preferences  con- 
ferred under  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences  and  CBI. 

Mandates  a  report  on  Panamanian 
bank  secrecy  laws  no  later  than  April 
15  by  the  FYesident  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress on  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Endara  government  to  prevent 
Panama  from  being  used  as  a  center 
for  money  laundering  and  other  illicit 
financial  activities. 
Concerns  which  remain: 
That  the  PDF  not  be  recreated 
under  another  name. 

That  bank  secrecy  laws  which  acted 
as  a  magnet  for  illegal  financial  trans- 


actions,     including      narcotics-related 
moneys,  not  remain  unaltered. 

That  the  civilian  bureaucracy  re 
'•'ive  the  .same  kind  of  scrutiny  that 
the  military  side  is  receiving  to  removr 
corrupt  elements  there. 

That  Panamanians  begin  quicklv  to 
reinvest  in  their  own  economy  — bring- 
ing back  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
fled  Panama  during  the  crisis. 

Finally,  this  package  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  what  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  announced  it  intends  to  do 
for  Panama,  The  administration  has 
spoken  of  a  second  $1  billion  package. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  move  forward  quickly  to 
transmit  that  request  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  rise  today  to  support  strongly 
the  aid  package  to  Panama.  After 
achieving  complete  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  initial  four  objectives  of  the 
United  States  operation  in  Panama,  it 
is  now  essential  for  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  people  of  Panama  in 
every  reasonable  way  to  establish  the 
democratic  .society  to  which  they  are 
.so  strongly  and  enthusiastically  com- 
mitted. 

The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  are  chal- 
lenging, and  the  United  States  must 
remain  steadfast  in  its  commitment  to 
assist  the  Panamanian  people  with  es- 
tablishing the  democratic  institution.s 
and  open  .society  that  they  deeply 
desire  and  richly  deserve.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Panamanian  people  will 
work  diligently  and  tirelessly  to  estab- 
lish democracy  in  their  country  and 
restore  their  economy  to  a  prosperous 
state. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  United  States 
to  provide  immediate  as  well  as  sus- 
tained, long-term  assistance  to 
Panama.  This  aid  package  will  do  just 
that.  It  will  provide  immediate  human- 
itarian assistance,  trade  and  export 
credits  and  loans,  restoration  of  the 
sugar  quota,  as  well  as  technical  a.ssist- 
ance  to  the  Panamanian  banking 
sector.  The  package  will  also  provide 
support  to  Panama  to  assist  that  coun- 
try in  drawing  down  the  arrearage  it 
owes  to  several  international  financial 
institutions. 

This  Senator  is  committed  to  the 
long  run  in  supporting  the  people  of 
Panama  to  achieve  their  democratic 
aspirations.  We  in  this  country  have 
that  responsibility  and  obligation,  and 
1  am  pleased  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Senate  will 
provide  emergency  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  Panama.  This  assistance  is 
made  necesesary  by  the  years  of  tyran- 
ny to  which  the  people  of  Panama 
were  subjected  under  the  Noriega  and 
Torrijos  regimes. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  Amer- 
ican liberation  of  Panama  was  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  people  of 
E'anama  and  for  the  forces  of  freedom 


and  security  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

President  Bush  acted  prudently,  de- 
cisively, and  fully  within  his  rights 
under  intrrnational  and  United  States 
law  to  ensure  the  safety  of  American 
citizens  and  to  rid  the  Panamanian 
peoph  of  an  oppressive  and  diabolical 
dictator. 

Despite  I  lie  clear  succe.ss  of  the 
United  States  liberation  action,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the 
families  of  iho.se  brave  American  sol- 
diers who  lost  their  lives  in  Panama. 
Loss  of  life  is  always  painful  and  re- 
grettable. 

But  1  hope  that  the  families  of  those 
brave  young  men  find  some  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  their  boys  were 
serving  our  Nation  with  courage,  digni- 
t\.  and  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  previously, 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  provide 
urgent  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Pana- 
manian people.  Specifically,  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  $42  million  for 
housing,  public  works,  small  business 
rehabilitation,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  in  light  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Endara  government  to 
assist  United  States  efforts  to  combat 
drug  trafficking,  the  legislation  re- 
vokes the  Presidential  certification 
that  Panama  was  not  fully  cooperat- 
ing with  United  States  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts. 

Also  included  in  the  legislation  is  the 
transfer  of  $10  million  from  the 
Poland-Hungary  aid  package  enacted 
last  year  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
free  elections  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  other  Eastern  European  countries 
later  this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
includes  two  provisions  added  at  the 
committee  level  at  my  request  to  em- 
phasize our  concern  about  Panama's 
previous  role  in  money  laundering  and 
to  assure  that  the  election  aid  provid- 
ed to  Eastern  Europe  is  used  only  for 
bona  fide  free  elections  and  is  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  benefit  a  range  of  politi- 
cal parties. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt  well 
aware.  Panama's  bank  secrecy  laws 
were  used  during  the  Noriega  years  to 
facilitate  the  laundering  of  drug 
money  and  other  illegal  financial 
transactions.  The  Endara  government 
is  to  be  commended  for  freezing  those 
bank  accounts  believed  to  be  implicat- 
ed in  narcotics-related  and  other  ille- 
gal transactions. 

However,  regardle.ss  of  the  best  in- 
tentions of  the  Endara  government, 
the  bank  secrecy  laws  on  the  books  in 
Panama  may  still  lend  themselves  to 
criminal  abuse. 

In  order  to  express  our  concern  that 
bank  secrecy  laws  be  revised  to  pre- 
vent money  laundering  of  drug 
monies.  I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
in  developing  section  104  of  this  bill. 


Specifically,  this  section  officially 
commends  the  Endara  government  for 
its  efforts  thus  far  to  combat  money 
laundering  in  Panama.  In  addition,  it 
includes  the  requirement  that  a  report 
be  submitted  by  President  Bush  no 
later  than  April  15  of  this  year  detail- 
ing the  actions  being  undertaken  by 
the  Panamanian  Government  to 
modify  existing  bank  secrecy  laws  in 
order  to  facilitate  detection  and  pros- 
ecution of  criminal  activities. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Mr.  Pell,  on 
the  second  provision  added  at  my  re- 
quest which  addresses  the  $10  million 
in  the  bill  for  aid  to  Eastern  European 
democracy.  The  provision  clarifies 
that  the  election  aid  be  provided  only 
to  those  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  have  had.  or  are  scheduled  to 
have  free  multiparty  elections,  and 
that  the  aid  be  used  to  support  a  wide 
range  of  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  role  of  for- 
eign aid— if  there  is  one— is  to  provide 
emergency  humanitarian  assistance. 
The  proposal  before  our  Senate  would 
do  just  that. 

The  major  media  has  been  quick  to 
conclude  that  the  United  States  is  ob- 
ligated to  assist  the  Panamanian 
people  because  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  United  States  military  action.  But 
then  again,  the  major  media  can 
always  be  counted  upon  to  blame 
America  first. 

But  the  fact  is.  blame  for  the  predic- 
ament faced  by  the  Panamanian 
people  should  be  laid  where  it  be- 
longs—on the  doorstep  of  the  Torrijos 
and  Noreiga  regimes. 

President  Bush  simply  had  no  other 
option  but  to  send  forces  into  Panama. 
Noriega  declared  himself  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  United  States.  American 
lives  and  security  interests  were  clear- 
ly at  stake. 

This  liberation  brings  to  a  close  a 
shameful  12-year  period  of  United 
States  history  when  our  Government 
became  willing  partners  of  a  corrupt 
regime  in  Panama.  When  the  treaties 
were  being  debated  in  1978,  it  was  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  Panama  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

Omar  Torrijos  was  the  classic  tin- 
horn dictator  at  the  time,  and  his 
righthand  man  was  none  other  than 
Manuel  Noriega.  It  was  well-known 
that  Noriega  ran  the  drug  operations 
for  Torrijos  and  his  brothers. 

I  discussed  this  on  the  Senate  floor, 
calling  both  of  them  by  name— both  in 
public  session  and  in  more  detail  in  a 
closed  secret  session  which  I  asked  for. 
Unfortunately,  our  Government  chose 
not  to  listen  until  it  was  much  too  late. 

Militarily,  the  operation  was  execut- 
ed with  precision.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  was  moved  by 
the  countless  television  images  of  Pan- 
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amanian   citizens   embracing   our  sol 
diers. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  petition  circulating 
now  in  Panama  asking  President  Bush 
to  keep  American  troops  there.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  poll  92  percent  of 
the  Panamanian  people  support  the 
United  States  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  liberation  of 
Panama  and  the  historic  transition  to 
democracy  is  a  tribute  to  our  former 
Ambassador.  Arthur  Davis.  These 
changes  could  not  have  come  about 
without  Ambassador  Davis'  skill  in 
handling  the  Panama  crisis  over  the 
last  few  years.  He  maintained  a  close 
relationship  with  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  opposition;  and  his  ability 
to  keep  them  together  in  the  dark 
hours  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  made  him  a  central  figure  for 
democratic  change. 

He  was.  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  hero 
by  the  people  of  Panama.  Both  Am- 
bassador Davis,  and  his  predecessor 
Ambassador  Ted  Briggs.  had  the 
knowledge  and  foresight— when  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  were  prais- 
ing Noriega— to  uphold  the  finest 
ideals  of  freedom. 

When  others  were  making  excuses, 
and  giving  supposed  pragmatic  reasons 
to  support  a  gangster,  these  dedicated 
Ambassadors  were  quietly  working 
within  the  system  to  expose  the  real 
Noriega  regime.  Their  work  exempli- 
fies the  most  professional  traditions  of 
our  diplomacy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  supporting  this  bill. 
It  will  have  overwhelming,  bipartisan 
support— as  it  should. 

A  new  dawn  has  emerged  in  Panama. 
Operation  Just  Cause  has  toppled  Nor- 
eiga,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
government  supported  by  the  Panama 
nian  people— committed  to  democra- 
cy—and determined  to  throw  out  the 
drug  cartel's  puppet  politicians  and 
secret  bank  accounts. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  the 
healing  and  building  process  in 
Panama. 

Our  policy  of  sanctions  against  Nor- 
eiga  was  the  right  one— but  it  did 
bring  devastation  to  the  Panamanian 
economy.  Operation  Just  Cause  was 
the  right  move— but  the  resulting 
fighting  and  unrest  did  cause  wide- 
spread physical  damage  and  disloca 
tion. 

Of  course,  we  also  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  Panama.  It  anchors  the  south- 
em  end  of  Central  America— where 
the  stuggle  for  democracy  goes  for- 
ward. 

It  is  home  for  the  Panama  Canal— 
which  remains  an  enormously  impor- 
tant strategic  waterway. 

And  Panama  hosts  thousands  of 
Americans— soldiers  and  civilians— 
whose  welfare  and  safety  are  always 
uppermost  in  our  minds. 


This  is  a  modest  package— a  good  be- 
ginning. It  lifts  the  sanctions,  and  pro- 
vides some  immediately  needed  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  to  the  tune  of 
$32  million.  It  will  provide  some  assist- 
ance and  training  to  insure  that  Pana- 
manian forces  can  insure  security. 

Panama  is  back  on  the  right  track— 
this  package  will  help  keep  it  there. 

We  will  need  to  do  more— but.  again, 
this  is  the  right  first  step. 

I  commend  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— Chairman  Pell,  ranking 
member  Helms,  and  the  membership: 
and  the  Finance  Committee— Chair- 
man Bentsen.  ranking  member  Pack- 
wood  and  the  membership.  They 
worked  quickly,  effectively,  and  in  a 
bipartisan  way. 

I  commend  the  administration,  too, 
for  moving  forward  on  this  expedi- 
tiously, and  working  with  the  leader- 
ship and  the  relevant  committees  on 
the  bill. 

Most  of  all.  I  offer  congratulations 
to  the  people  of  Panama.  They  have 
their  future  back  again,  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  help  them  make  it  a 
good  future. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  title  II 
of  this  legislation  provides  assistance 
to  support  transition  to  democracy  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  make  sure  that 
these  funds  are  used  effectively  by  po- 
litical parties  to  fight  for  freedom 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Fighting  for 
freedom  in  Communist  countries  is 
not  an  easy  task  given  the  power  of 
the  Communist  Party,  the  secret 
police,  and— in  Poland.  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  Hungary- the  presence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  military 
occupation  forces. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  have 
agreed  on  two  limitations  on  these 
funds  which  can  help  the  democratic 
processes  develop  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

First,  the  President  must  certify 
that  the  country  where  funds  are 
being  expended  has  had.  or  is  sched- 
uled to  have,  open  and  free  multiparty 
elections  at  the  national  level  or  at  the 
regional  level. 

Second,    these    funds    must    benefit 
substantially  a  full  range  of  non-Com- 
munist  political   parties   in   the  coun 
tries  where  such  funds  are  used. 

If  we  are  going  to  a.ssist  non-Commu- 
nist political  parties  by  providing 
funds  for  such  basics  as  telephones, 
fax  machines,  copying  machines, 
printing  equipment,  and  personal  com- 
puters then  these  funds  should  be 
given  on  an  even  handed  basi.s. 

It  appears  that  extensive  U.S.  assist- 
ance has  been  granted  to  political  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Solidarity 
labor  union,  which  are  on  the  political 
left  but  that  political  parties  which 
are  on  the  right  of  the  spectrum  have 
been  cut  out  or  neglected. 


The  phrase  "full  range  of  non-Com- 
munist political  parties"  means  from 
the  liberal  to  the  conservative  in  the 
political  spectrum  such  as  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Conservatives  and  Labor 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats/Christian  Social 
Union  and  Social  Democrats  in  West 
Germany. 

Specifically  excluded  are  parties 
with  Communist— that  is.  Marxist- 
Ijcninist— ideologies  and  programs  and 
parties  with  Nazi  ideologies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Parties  which  are  on  the  liberal  or 
left  side  of  the  spectrum  are  more  well 
known  than  the  conservative  parties 
in  Eastern  Europe.  For  reference,  ex- 
amples of  conservative  parties  in  East- 
ern Europe  include:  the  Confederacy 
of  Independent  Poland  [KPN]:  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  Christian 
Social  Union  in  Czechoslo\akia:  the 
Independent  Smallholders  Party  and 
FIDESZ  in  Hungary:  and  the  Peasants 
Party  in  Romania.  In  my  view  parties 
such  as  these  clearly  fall  under  the 
definition  of  'full  range  of  non-Com- 
munist political  parties." 

The  phrase  "benefit  substantially" 
means  that  U.S.  assistance  would  be 
apportioned  equitably  between  liberal 
parties  and  conservative  parties.  Obvi- 
ously, there  must  be  balance.  Liberal 
Senators  would  not  want  these  funds 
slanted  in  favor  of  conservative  parties 
and  conservative  Senators  would  not 
want  these  funds  slanted  in  favor  of 
liberal  parties.  Assistance  must  be  ex- 
tended in  a  balanced  manner  to  all 
parties  which  are  qualified  so  that  the 
full  range  of  the  non-Communist  polit- 
ical spectrum  is  assisted  in  an  equita- 
ble and  balanced  manner. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
the  assistance  provided  in  title  II  must 
benefit  substantially  a  full  range  of 
non-Communist  political  parties  by  ap- 
portioning the  assistance  in  an  equita- 
ble manner. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED— S.  2073 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
441.  S.  2073,  the  Senate  companion 
bill,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


PROVIDING  URGENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  DEMOCRACY  IN 
PANAMA 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  are  only  about  3  minutes 
left  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Three 
minutes  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  bill 
before  us.  which  will  help  Panama 
begin  the  process  of  rebuilding  its 
shattered  economy.  But.  while  provid- 
ing assistance  to  Panama  in  its  time  of 
need  is  important.  I  believe  the  assist- 
ance which  is  contained  in  this  bill  for 
Eastern  Europe  is  equally  as  impor- 
tant. 

As  part  of  the  new  SEED  II  bill,  au- 
thored by  Senator  Pell  and  the  other 
Democrats  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  have  proposed  that  $10 
million  be  immediately  reprogrammed 
to  assist  the  six  Eastern  European  na- 
tions—as a  appropriate— organize  mul- 
tiparty elections.  Two  of  these  nations. 
East  Germany  and  Hungary,  have 
scheduled  their  races  for  as  early  as 
March. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  higher  priorities  for 
American  foreign  policy  than  helping 
those  countries  that  have  lived  under 
the  iron  fist  of  totalitarianism.  By 
helping  East  European  nations  devel- 
op truly  democratic  institutions,  we 
are  helping  to  ensure  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  shall  never  fall  again  across 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  would  be  folly  indeed  for  Ameri- 
cans to  sit  on  the  sidelines  as  mere 
spectators,  cheering  democracies  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Instead.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  do  all  we  can  to  facili- 
tate their  transition  to  democracy. 

Although  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
SEED  II  bill  can  be  acted  upon  quick- 
ly, I  felt  it  important  to  attach  my 
proposal  on  election  assistance  to  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  because  the 
need,  as  it  is  with  Panama,  is  so 
urgent. 

As  drafted,  we  will  be  providing  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  $10  mil- 
lion from  existing  foreign  aid  money 
to  help  these  emerging  democracies, 
primarily  through  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  money  will  be  immedi- 
ately available  to  those  citizens' 
groups,  opposition  party  and  media  or- 
ganizations that  desperately  need 
basic  equipment  such  as  typewriters, 
computers,  fax  machines  and  tele- 
phones to  conduct  their  elections. 

However,  this  $10  million  should  be 
considered  only  a  down  payment.  I  be- 
lieve   we   must    not    only    help   in    the 


election  process,  but  we  must  also  pro- 
vide sustained  support  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's transition  to  democracy  over 
the  next  several  years  to  help  those 
countries  develop  effective  legislative 
and  judicial  systems.  That  is  why  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  cover  other  countries 
and  provide  greater  long-term  assist- 
ance. 

We  created  organizations  like  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
precisely  for  this  moment  in  history.  I 
have  met  with  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  a  need  for 
such  assistance.  When  I  asked  the 
Czech  delegation  which  recently  vis- 
ited Washington  what  can  we  do  most 
to  help  now.  their  immediate  response 
was  "Help  us  down  the  path  of  democ- 
racy by  providing  resources  to  orga- 
nize our  election  ". 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  not 
to  fail  these  countries  now.  We  must 
give  them  our  help  and  the  benefit  of 
over  200  years  of  American  experience 
with  democracy  and  its  institutions.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  let  this  criti- 
cal moment  pa.ss  without  doing  all  we 
can:  $10  million  is  a  very  small  price 
relative  to  the  outcome. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  and  many  other  issues 
that  face  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3952)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE     VISITS     AND     MEETINGS 
WITH  FOREIGN  LEADERS 

DURING  RECENT  RECESS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  spend  much  of 
the  time  while  the  Senate  is  in  recess 
traveling  through  Pennsylvania.  I  hold 
open      house/town      meetings,      visit 


schools,  and  take  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  my  constituents 
on  State  needs  and  problems,  particu- 
larly those  that  can  be  addressed 
through  Senate  action.  I  have  visited 
all  67  counties  of  my  State  many 
times.  This  is  invaluable  to  my  staying 
in  close  touch  with  the  wide  spectrum 
of  interests  that  I  represent. 

This  past  recess  was  no  exception. 
After  the  Senate  went  into  recess  on 
Wednesday,  November  22,  I  went 
home  to  Philadelphia.  Over  the  next 
several  weeks  I  visited,  in  chronologi- 
cal order.  Pittsburgh.  Butler,  New- 
Castle.  Mercer.  Franklin.  Oil  City, 
Erie.  Pottsville.  Bloomsburg,  Sunbury, 
Lewistown,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Al- 
lentown,  Bethlehem.  Media.  Coates- 
ville.  and  Lancaster. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  represent  na- 
tional interests  as  well.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  address  national 
security,  foreign  aid  and  other  interna- 
tional issues  including  terrorism,  drug 
trafficking,  nuclear,  chemical  and  con- 
ventional weapons  proliferation.  U.S. 
hostages,  and  the  volatile  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

To  address  some  of  these  concerns. 
in  January  1990  I  spent  18  days  in  dis- 
cussions with  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  India.  Pakistan,  and  the  Middle 
East,  This  statement  reports  some  of 
the  highlights  of  those  meetings.  I 
have  already  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  trip  with  President  Bush. 
Secretary  of  State  Baker.  Chief  of 
Staff  Sununu.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Scowcroft  and  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues. 

For  most  of  the  trip.  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama.  Senator  Richard 
Shelby,  who  serves  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  fact 
that  we  represent  different  regions  of 
the  Nation  and  different  political  par- 
ties lent  strength  to  our  common  con- 
cerns on  many  national  security  issues, 
as  we  expressed  them  to  foreign  lead- 
ers. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  we  explored  im- 
proved bilateral  cooperation  on  terror- 
ism and  international  drug  trafficking. 
We  met  with  Customs  and  law  en- 
forcement officials,  including  the  new 
Soviet  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs 
Vadim  Viktorovitch  Bakatin.  Mr.  Ba- 
katin  was  selected  by  President  Gorba- 
chev, and  his  attitude  certainly  re- 
flects a  new,  refreshing  style  among 
Soviet  officials.  He  appeared  to  have 
little  faith  in  bureaucracy  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  could  not  be  meas- 
ured by  statistics,  but  only  by  the  level 
of  acceptance  and  cooperation  that 
the  population  accorded  its  police. 
Minister  Bakatin  responded  favorably 
to  my  suggestion  of  the  need  for  an 
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International  Criminal  Court  to  try 
terrorists  and  drug  traffickers,  sayint; 
"the  idea  is  quite  necessary  and  will  be 
realized  sooner  or  later.  "  i  will  contin- 
ue to  press  this  concept  in  both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  meetings. 

Regarding  the  broader  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  much  uncer 
tainty.  Glasnost  appears  to  be  in  full 
flower,  but  perestroika  lags  seriously 
behind.  There  is  great  uncertainty 
about  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  Soviet  Republics,  the  future  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  the  outcome  of 
ethnic  strife  between  the  Armenians 
and  Azerbaijanis  and  the  very  survival 
of  President  Gorbachev.  There  are  few 
answers,  and  the  whole  world  is  watch- 
ing closely  as  events  unfold.  Ambassa- 
dor Jack  Matlock  briefed  us  in  detail 
on  United  States-Soviet  affairs  and  in- 
troduced us  to  a  number  of  Soviets 
with  whom  we  had  interesting  and 
product i\e  discussions. 

From  the  Soviet  Union,  we  traveled 
to  Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia,  where  we 
met  with  the  Saudi  Defense  and  For- 
eign Ministers  and  pursued  the  pre- 
dominant theme  of  our  trip,  which 
was  Mideast  regional  security  and  the 
peace  proce.ss.  We  noted  and  welcomed 
a  more  aggressive  Saudi  role  as  a  mod- 
erating foree  in  the  region,  as  wit- 
nessed by  their  recent  hosting  of  the 
Taif  conference  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Lebanon. 

We  registered  our  concern  with 
Saudi  officials  about  their  purchase  of 
CS-2  mi.ssiles  from  China.  While  it  is 
clear  that  the  CS  2's  were  purchased 
to  counter  the  perceived  mi.ssile  threat 
from  Iran,  it  is  notable  that  they  also 
pose  a  potential  threat  to  Israel.  We 
had  a  lively  discussion  with  Prince 
Turki.  the  Director  of  North  American 
Affairs  for  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minis- 
try, who  expre.sed  deep  concern  about 
Israel's  purported  nuclear  capabilities, 
and  in  his  view.  Israel's  unwillingness 
•o  submit  to  inspections.  I  told  Prince 
Turki  that  I  would  raise  his  concern 
*ith  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  I 
have  done  so.  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
responded  that  he  had  proposed  re- 
gional inspections  many  years  ago  in 
the  United  Nations  and  was  interested 
in  discussing  arms  control  with  inspec- 
tions to  guarantee  compliance. 

Our  visits  to  India  and  Pakistan 
largely  concerned  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion issues  and  the  war  in  Afghani 
5tan.  We  raised  our  concerns  about 
proliferations  with  the  new  political 
leadership  in  India,  including  the  new 
Prime  Minister  V.P.  Singh  and  key 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  India,  of 
course,  exploded  a  peaceful  '  nuclear 
device  in  1974,  and  this  event  contin- 
ues to  create  concern  in  the  region. 
India  has  numerous  border  disputes 
with  Pakistan  and  China,  and  Indian 
officials  point  out  that  China  has  a 
nuclear  capability  and  Pakistan  may 
well  be  on  the  verge  of  having  one. 
The  good  news  to  be  reported  is  that 


India  and  Pakistan  have  concluded  a 
no   attack'     treaty -both    sides    have 
agreed  not  to  attack  each  others  nu- 
clear facilities. 

Regarding  free  trade,  we  raised 
strong  concerns  about  India's  alleged 
pirating  of  drugs  and  other  products 
without  abiding  by  United  States 
patent  and  copyright  restrictions. 
The.se  practices  have  resulted  in  loss 
of  income  to  major  drug  companies, 
several  of  which  are  headquartered  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  drug  companies 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  research 
and  development  and  now  find  that 
their  products  are  being  copied  abroad 
through  reverse  engineering"  and 
other  means.  My  .sense  is  that  much 
United  States  pressure,  like  the  exhor- 
tations from  Senator  Shelby  and 
myself,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
before  United  States  property  rights 
will  be  adequately  respected  in  nations 
like  India. 

In  Pakistan,  we  met  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Benazir  Bhutto,  a  dynamic  and 
capable  young  leader.  We  had  visited 
Ms.  Bhutto  2  years  earlier  in  Karachi 
and  she  reciprocated  by  visiting  us  in 
the  Senate  before  her  election,  so  our 
conversations  covered  a  wide  range  of 
matters  which  we  had  di.scu.ssed 
before.  After  our  discu.ssions  with  the 
President  of  Pakistan.  Ghulam  Lshaq 
Khan,  and  Prime  Minister  Bhutto.  I 
was  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  our  exten- 
sive foreign  aid  to  Pakistan.  Pakistan 
has  enormous  problems  and  has  been 
a  very  important  ally  in  that  region. 

In  talks  with  Pakistan  civilian  and 
military  officials  we  stressed  United 
States  concerns  about  nuclear  prolif- 
eration and  the  need  to  stand  by  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters.  Pakistani 
leaders  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
defeat  and  troop  withdrawal  in  Af 
ghanistan  gave  the  initial  impetus  to 
glasnost  and  perestroika  and  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  the  U.S.S.R.  We  ob- 
.served  that  despite  the  Soviet  troop 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  their 
enormous  logistics  support  has  stale- 
mated the  valiant  efforts  of  the  muja- 
hideen.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  the  influx  of  armaments 
into  Afghanistan  from  foreign  sources 
and  to  .set  the  stage  for  elections  to  es- 
tablish .self  determination  there. 

Ours  was  the  first  congressional  del- 
egation in  several  years  to  meet  with 
President  Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq.  He 
is  an  imposing  figure  who  exudes 
strength  and  confidence,  which  would 
be  expected  from  a  leader  whose 
nation  has  recently  emerged  with  the 
upper  hand  from  an  8-year  war  with 
Iran. 

Our  discussions  were  cordial  and 
candid.  When  I  suggested  his  partici- 
pation in  regional  security  and  peace 
talks  with  Israel.  President  Saddam 
Hussein  responded  that  he  needed  to 
first    concentrate    on    peace    between 


Iraq  and  Iran,  but  he  did  not  rule  out 
Iraqi  participation  in  regional  meet- 
ings. 

President  Saddam  Hussein  expres.sed 
concern  and  annoyance  that  the 
United  States  specifically  limits  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jewish  immigrants 
in  order  to  force  them  to  go  to  Israel.  I 
told  him  politely  but  firmly  that  he 
was  misinformed— that  the  United 
States  placed  limits  on  immigrants 
from  all  nations.  I  added  that  as  the 
son  of  Russian  Jews.  I  had.  in  part, 
successfully  opposed  such  restrictions 
in  the  Senate. 

As  this  was  my  first  meeting  with 
President  Sadam  Hus.sein.  we  did  not 
cover  every  sensitive  issue.  However,  a 
substantive  dialog  was  opened.  Given 
his  misapprehension  regarding  United 
States  immigration  policy,  there  is  an 
obvious  need  for  more  contracts  by 
the  United  States  with  Iraqi  officials.  I 
hope  to  meet  with  him  again,  and  I 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

In  Dama.scus.  I  found  President 
A.ssad  of  Syria  cordial,  thoughtful,  and 
firm  in  his  convictions  on  where  he 
wished  to  lead  his  country.  He  showed 
pragmatism  in  his  position  that  a  Mid- 
east peace  conference  could  be  con 
vened  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  than  by  all  five 
permanent  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  When  I  in- 
formed Prime  Minister  Shamir  of 
President  As.sad's  willingness  to  attend 
an  international  conference  convened 
only  by  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R,.  Mr.  Shamir  noted  the 
change  in  position,  appeared  interest- 
ed, and  noted  that  some  time  back  he 
had  personally  favored  such  an  inter- 
national conference, 

I  have  had  three  lengthy  meetings 
with  President  A.s.sad  — in  1988.  1989. 
and  again  this  year.  In  more  than  10 
hours  of  talks,  many  subjects  have 
been  di.scu.ssed.  including  terrorism. 
Lebanon.  United  States  hostages,  and 
the  plight  of  Syrian  Jews.  Following 
my  latest  meeting  with  President 
A.s.sad.  I  visited  Rabbi  Abraham 
Hamrah  at  the  Ifrange  synagogue  in 
Damascus  and  spoke  with  Jewish 
schoolchildren. 

In  Cairo,  after  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of 
former  President  Anwar  Sadat,  we  met 
with  President  Hosni  Mubarak.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  is  forceful  and  direct  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  Mideast  peace 
process.  Largely  through  his  efforts. 
Egypt  has  been  brought  back  into  the 
Arab  League,  where  hopefully  it  will 
be  able  to  exert  us  pragmatic  diploma 
cy  on  Iraq.  Syria,  and  the  other  na- 
tions critical  to  regional  security. 
Egypt,  of  course,  already  has  made 
peace  with  Israel;  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords were  a  first  critical  step,  and 
now  the  process  should  go  foward.  I 
urged  President  Mubarak  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Shamir,  but  President 


Mubarak  said  that  such  a  meeting 
should  be  delayed  until  positive  results 
would  assuredly  come  from  the  meet- 
ing. 

When  I  arrived  in  Israel  on  January 
17,  I  was  immediately  confronted  with 
a  report  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Bob  Dole  had  called 
on  Congress  to  support  an  amended 
foreign  aid  strategy,  one  of  whose 
major  components  would  be  a  cut  of  5 
percent  in  aid  to  Israel.  Egypt,  and 
three  other  countries  in  order  to  in- 
crease aid  to  Eastern  Europe.  In  re- 
sponse to  United  States  and  Israeli 
news  media  inquiries.  I  publicly  stated 
my  opposition  to  Senator  Dole's  pro- 
posal, opposition  which  I  later  restat- 
ed in  a  speech  to  the  Senate.  This  is 
not  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  delicate 
regional  negotiations  being  encour- 
aged by  Secretary  of  State  Baker,  to 
withdraw  support  Irom  our  allies.  It  is 
the  wrong  signal  to  send,  especially  to 
Israel,  which  faces  enormous  addition- 
al costs  as  a  result  of  a  continuing  emi- 
gration from  till'  Soviet  Union, 

We  paid  our  third  visit  to  Elias  PYeij, 
mayor  of  Bethlehem  on  the  West 
Bank.  As  we  all  are  aware,  the  Pales 
tinian  intifada  continues  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  In  my  view,  exclusive 
and  excessive  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion has  kept  Mideast  leaders  from  ad- 
dressing broader  i.ssues  of  regional  se- 
curity and  peace  with  Israel.  This  is 
the  core  of  the  mes.sage  that  I  brought 
to  Presidents  A.ssad  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  to  the  Saudis  I  believe  that 
if  Syria,  Iraq.  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  could  be  persuaded  to  join 
Egypt  in  negotiations  with  Israel  to 
discuss  regional  stability  and  peace. 
the  i.ssues  of  the  Palestinians  and  the 
intifaaa  would  then  fall  into  place. 

Regarding  negotiation  on  the  future 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  com- 
position of  the  Palestinian  delegation 
remains  an  i.ssue.  I.  for  one.  remain 
unconvinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Ya.ssir 
Arafat  and  the  PLO.  Public  state- 
ments by  PLO  leadi^rs  continue  to 
claim  that  their  peace  offensive  is 
merely  a  tactical  ploy  to  cover  their 
long-term  plan  for  the  "liberation  of 
the  Palestinian  homeland.  "  Al.so.  I  see 
increasing  evidence  of  PLO  activation 
of  terrorist  gangs  attempting  to  infil- 
trate Israel,  encouragement  of  vio- 
lence in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and 
a  persistent  campaign  of  intimidation 
against  Palestinians  who  are  suspected 
of  being  less  than  elhusiastic  about 
the  PLO. 

I  am  actively  studying  the  possibility 
of  a  revised  proposal  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  be  convened  by 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  light  of  President  Assad's 
shift  in  willingness  to  accept  that 
format  and  possible  interest  by  Prime 
Minister  Shamir. 

As  noted  earlier,  I  discussed  my  trip 
with  President  Bush  and  other  senior 
administration   officials   upon    return- 


ing to  the  United  States.  Without 
speaking  for  the  President,  I  believe 
he  was  genuinely  interested  in  my 
finding  and  is  determined  to  pursue 
the  Mideast  peace  process. 

Returning  to  the  United  States 
through  Ramstein  Air  Base  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  I  met 
with  senior  military  personnel  respon- 
sible for  electricity  and  heat  genera- 
tion at  the  air  base  and  at  the  nearby 
Army  facilities  in  and  around  Kaisers- 
lautern.  I  encouraged  their  use  of  an- 
thracite coal  from  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  bituminous  coal  from 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  their 
future  energy  planning.  1  described 
the  important  role  that  coal  plays  in 
U.S.  national  .security  planning,  and 
our  need  to  be  free  of  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  particularly  from  the  vola- 
tile Mideast. 

Mr.  President,  world  events  are 
moving  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  De- 
spite the  difficulties,  there  are  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  promote  democra- 
cy and  peace,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  must  be  prepared  to  lend  their 
informed  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
administration  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  our  foreign  policies. 

From  our  meetings  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials, I  believe  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  agreement  and  greater  co- 
operation on  combating  international 
drug  dealing  and  terrorists.  Our 
friendship  with  Pakistan  and  India 
can  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  a 
better  relationship  between  those  two 
important  nations  on  border  disputes 
and  in  dispelling  the  threat  of  nuclear 
confrontation  in  that  region. 

While  these  visits  are  very  instruc- 
tive in  helping  to  decide  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  substantial  United  States  for- 
eign aid  and  other  complex  interna- 
tional issues,  the  visits  to  Syria  and 
Iraq  were  especially  useful  on  the 
value  of  greater  contacts  between 
members  of  the  Unites  States  Senate 
and  House  and  Syrian  and  Iraqi  offi- 
cials. It  is  important  to  strengthen  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Syria  and  the  United 
States  and  Iraq,  The  results  of  our 
meetings  in  Syria  and  Iraq  were  so 
useful  that  I  will  extend  my  comments 
on  our  trip  to  those  countries  in  sepa- 
rate floor  statements. 


PLO  TERRORIST  ACTS  AGAINST 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  attach  a  report  on  PLO 
terrorism  against  Isarel  compiled  by 
the  Prime  Ministers  Bureau  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  my  trip  report  which 
I  have  just  presented  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  but  I  now  consider  it 
preferable  to  append  that  report  on 
PLO  terrorism  to  this  supplemental 
floor  statement  in  light  of  the  attack 
on  an  Israeli  tour  bus  in  Egypt  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  8— 


later    raised    to    9— Israelis    and    the 
wounding  of  17  others. 

In  my  trip  last  month  to  the  Mid- 
east. I  discussed  the  Palestinian  issue 
with  many  Mideast  leaders  including 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt.  Presi- 
dent Assad  of  Syria,  President  Saddam 
Hussein  of  Iraq,  Mayor  Elias  Freij  of 
Bethlehem  and  Israeli  officials  includ- 
ing Prime  Minister  Shamir,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Peres,  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  and  Minister  Yitshak  Moda'i, 
President  Mubarak  articulated  the 
generally  held  Arab  view  that  the  PLO 
constitutes  the  appropriate  represent- 
ative of  the  Palestinians.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Shamir  emphatically  insisted  that 
the  PLO  could  not  represent  the  Pal- 
estinians in  discussions  with  Israel  be- 
cause of  the  PLO's  record  of  terrorism 
and  public  statements  by  PLO  leaders 
that  their  peace  offensive  is  only  a  tac- 
tical ploy  in  their  effort  to  destroy 
Israel. 

I  personally  continue  to  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  PLO  because  of  the 
involvement  of  Ya.sser  Arafat  and  the 
PLO  in  the  murder  of  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador and  the  Charge'  d'Affaires  in 
the  Sudan  in  1974  and  their  involve- 
ment in  the  hijacking  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  and  the  murder  of  Mr,  Leon 
Klinghoffer  in  1985.  Ultimately,  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  the 
Palestinian  delegation  is  something 
that  must  be  worked  out  by  the  nego- 
tiating parties.  It  may  be  that  the  la- 
borious efforts  of  Secretary  of  State 
Baker,  President  Mubarak,  and  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  will  lead  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  composition  of  the  Pales- 
tinian delegation  acceptable  to  all 
sides. 

In  my  discus.sion  with  Israeli  offi- 
cials. I  asked  about  their  view  of  the 
PLO  record  on  terrorism  in  terms  of 
PLO  deeds  and  PLO  statements  in  the 
period  since  Yasser  Arafat  made  his 
pronouncement  in  Geneva  in  Decem- 
ber 1988.  Shortly  after  Arafat  made 
that  renunciation  of  terrorism  he 
threatened  to  kill  Mayor  Freij  of 
Bethlehem,  who  had  suggested  an  end 
to  the  bloodshed  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Soon  after  Mayor  Freij,  a 
christian  Arab,  proposed  a  truce. 
Arafat  was  heard  to  say:  "Whoever 
thinks  of  stopping  the  Intifada  before 
It  achieves  its  goals,  I  will  give  him  10 
bullets  in  the  chest."  Mayor  Freij  then 
withdrew  his  proposal.  On  January  14, 
1989.  I  met  with  Mayor  Freij  in  his 
office  in  Bethlehem.  We  discussed  the 
threat  and  his  withdrawal  of  his  truce 
proposal.  From  my  discussion  with 
Mayor  Freij,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Arafat's  threat  caused 
Mayor  Freij's  change  of  position.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment by  Ya.s.ser  Arafat  had  been  tape 
recorded  and  was  conclusively  estab- 
lished to  be  Arafat's  voice.  Yasser 
Arafat  denied  making  the  statement. 
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In  response  to  my  request  to  Israeli 
offirials  on  the  PLO  activities  and 
statements  since  December  1988.  the 
Israeli  Prime  Ministers  Bureau  made 
available  to  me  a  lengthy  29pane 
report  on  their  conclusion  on  PI.O 
terror  in  the  period  from  December  15. 
1988.  to  December  15.  1989.  I  believe 
this  report  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  so  included  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement. 

While  I  obviously  cannot  attest  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  set  forth 
in  this  report,  it  does  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Israeli  Prime  Ministers 
Bureau  and  expre.sses  the  Israeli  state 
of  mind  on  this  subject. 

There  is.  however,  no  doubt  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  on  the  Febru- 
ary 4.  attack  on  the  Israeli  bus  and  the 
murder  of  9  Israelis  and  the  wounding 
of  17  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  news  account  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  5.  1988.  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  end  of  the  statement.  While  the 
initial  report  in  the  New  York  Times 
does  not  conclusively  establish  who 
was  responsible  for  the  terrorist 
attack,  it  is  important  to  note  the  im- 
mediate comment  of  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  who  is  quoted  as  saying.  "I  be- 
lieve these  are  PLO  terrorists.  I  cannot 
believe  for  a  moment,  though  ii  has 
happened  in  the  past,  that  it  could  be 
Egyptians."  A  New  York  Times  article 
on  February  7,  1990.  reported  Egyp- 
tian authorities  stating  that  the  men 
suspected  of  being  the  terrorists  were 
Palestinians.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  February  7.  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 
along  with  the  news  accounts  of  the 
February  4,  attack,  and  also  the  report 
from  the  Prime  Ministers  Bureau,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  should  be  consid- 
ered in  evaluating  the  Israeli  position 
about  PLO  participation  in  the  Pales 
tinian  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5.  1990] 

8  Killed  and  17  Wocnded  in  Raid  on  Bus  of 

Israeli  Tourists  in  Egypt 

I  By  Alan  Cowclli 

Cairo.  February  4     As.sailant.s  armed  with 

rifles  and  grenades  allarked  a  tour  bu.s  car 

rying  a  group  of  Israeli  academics  and  their 

wives    on    a    main    highway    east    of    Cairo 

today,   killing   8    Israelis   and    wounding    17 

others.  Israeli  and  Egyptian  officials  .said. 

The  attack  was  among  the  worst  on  Israe- 
lis in  Egypt  since  the  two  countries  signed  a 
peace  treaty  in  1979.  and  Western  diplomats 
said  It  would  bring  new  unrertainiy  to  the 
latest  United  States  Middle  East  peace  di- 
plomacy. 

[In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
called  ihe  attack  a  horrible  act  of  terror 
ism  '  and  .said  it  was  an  ob\ious  attempt  by 
the  enemies  of  peace  to  hall  efforts  at  rec- 
onciliation and  dialogue."  Reuters  report- 
ed.) 


KUNDAMENTAI.ISTS'  RALLYING  CRY 

A  man  claiming  to  represent  a  previously 
unheard-of  Egyptian  group  calling  il.self  the 
Organization    for   the    Defense   of    the   Op- 
pressed of  Egypt's  Prisons  called  an  Interna 
tional  news  agency  here  to  lake  responsibil 
ily  for  the  attack,  but  there  was  no  immedi 
ale  way  to  verify  I  he  claim. 

The  caller,  .speaking  Arabic  with  an  Egyp 
liaii  accent,  said  the  attack  had  been  carried 
out  10  protest  torture  m  Egyptian  prisons. 
Reporters  who  heard  the  call  quoted  him  as 
.saying.  God  is  great."  ihe  rallying  cry  of  Is 
lamic  fundamentalists.  Western  and  Israeli 
officials  .said  the.\-  had  no  direct  knowledge 
of  who  was  responsible. 

Israeli  officials  said  an  Israeli  military  air- 
plane would  evacuate  some  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  initially  taken  to  a  hospital  in  the 
Cairo  suburb  of  Heliopolis. 

Ai  the  .scene  of  the  attack.  30  miles  east  of 
Cairo  and  clo.se  to  10th  of  Ramadan  City- 
one  of  a  string  of  new  towns  built  to  ease 
congestion  in  the  capiial-the  bus  could  be 
seen  toppled  onto  its  .side,  with  Its  windows 
smashed.  The  police  did  not  permit  report 
ers  to  examine  the  bus.  which  was  operated 
by  an  Egyptian  company. 

Israeli  officials  said  the  bus.  carrying  31 
academics  from  Israeli  uni\ersities  and 
.scholarly  institutions  and  their  family  .mem- 
bers, had  been  on  its  way  from  Rafah  on 
Egypt's  border  with  the  Israeli-occupied 
Gaza  Strip  to  Cairo  via  the  Suez  Canal  port 
city  of  Ismailia. 

The  officials  said  It  was  normal  practice 
for  buses  carrying  Israelis  to  be  escorted  by 
the  Egyptian  police  as  far  as  Ismailia.  But 
from  there  it  proceeded  alone. 

Israeli  officials  said  a  car  swerved  in  front 
of  the  bus  and  masked  attackers  opened  fire 
with  assault  rifles,  possibly  causing  the  bus 
to  fall  onto  Its  side  as  the  driver  swerved. 
Then  the  attackers  lobbed  hand  grenades 
into  the  wreckage  and  sped  off.  ihe  officials 
-said,  speaking  on  condition  of  anonymity 

The  Egyptian  Interior  Ministry  said  two 
men  speaking  Arabic  with  a  non-Egyptian 
accent  launched  the  attack  from  a  white 
Peugeot  sedan.  After  forcing  the  bus  to 
halt,  they  opened  fire  on  the  passengers 
with  automatic  weapons  and  threw  four  gre- 
nades two  of  which  exploded.  Then,  they 
fled,  the  ministry's  statement  said. 

ATTACK      SERIOUS  AND  SHOCKING  " 

The  Israeli  Prime  Minister.  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  told  Israeli  television  that  the 
attack  was  "serious  and  shocking." 

■  This  attack  proves  that  hatred  for  Israel 
Still  exists  and  is  running  wild  in  the  area.  " 
Mr.  Shamir  said.  I  hope  the  Egyptian  au- 
thorities will  take  all  measures  to  find  the 
attackers  and  punish  them." 

Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  Israelis  have 
visited  Egypt  since  the  1979  peace  treaty- 
Ihe  only  one  between  Israel  and  an  Arab 
counlry-and  their  presence  has  become 
routine 

In  1985.  however,  a  crazed  Egyptian  sol- 
dier opened  fire  on  Israeli  tourists  at  the 
resort  of  Ras  Burka  on  the  Sinai  peninsula 
killing  seven.  An  Israeli  official  said  that 
while  the  1985  attack  seemed  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  a  soldier  who  was  mad  at 
the  time.  "  today's  killing  was  apparently  a 
planned  and  premeditated  attack. 

From  1984  to  1986.  anti-Government 
Egyptians  armed  with  automatic  weapons 
carried  out  a  series  of  attacks  on  Israeli  dip- 
lomats, killing  two  and  wounding  others. 
Those  on  trial  on  charges  related  to  tho.se 
attacks  include  Khaled  Abdel  Na.s.ser.  son  of 
the  late  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser. 


In  Israel.  Trade  and  Industry  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to 
Prime  Minister  Shamir's  approach  to  Amer- 
ican peace  diplomacy,  blamed  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  for  today's  attack. 

I  believe  these  are  P.L.O.  terrorists."  he 
said.  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  though 
it  has  happened  in  the  past,  that  it  could  be 
Egyptians." 

Mr.  Sharon  opposes  el  forts  by  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministers  together  with  Secretary 
of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d  for  talks  to  ar- 
range direct  negotiations  between  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  on  Ihe  future  of  the  Israe- 
li-occupied West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Egyptian  officials  told  newspapers  here 
before  todays  killings  that  the  talks  could 
take  place  within  days  in  Geneva.  After  the 
attack,  however,  it  is  unclear  whether  any 
Israeli  official  will  feel  politically  able  to 
discu.ss  the  possibility  of  a  direct  encounter 
with  Palestinians  as  long  as  the  identity  of 
the  a.ssailants  remains  unclear. 

"Who  knows'.'  .said  an  Israeli  official.  It 
could  be  Egypt's  Revolution,  fundamental 
ists.  All  these  groups  are  trying  to  hurt  us." 
The  official  was  referring  to  di.ssidenl  Egyp- 
tian movements  opposed  to  the  policies  of 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  and  his  slain 
predecessor.  Anwar  Sadat,  who  signed  the 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  in  1979. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7.  1990] 

Attack  on  Israelis  Upsets  Palestinians  in 
Egypt 

<By  Alan  Cow  ell) 

Cairo.  Februar.\  6.— The  Egyptian  au- 
thorities said  today  that  the  men  they  sus- 
pected of  killing  nine  Israelis  in  a  rifle  and 
grenade  attack  on  a  tour  bus  near  here  on 
Sunday  were  Palestinians.  That  has  come  as 
no  comfort  to  a  dwindling  minority  of  40.000 
Palestinians  whose  roois  here,  onci'  firm, 
ha\e  weakened  witli  time. 

"Many  Palestinians  who  used  to  look  at 
Egypt  as  the  refuge  feel  some  resentment  at 
the  lo.ss  of  Egypt  as  that  maior  ha\en  of 
support."  a  senior  Palestinian  said.  He  said 
he  feared  that  the  Egyptian  dragnet  for  the 
killers  might  draw  in  innoceni  people. 

The  police  say  the  hunt  for  those  who 
killed  Ihe  Israelis,  who  were  slain  on  a  main 
desert  highway  east  of  Cairo.  ha.s  narrowed 
to  a  Palestinian  who  used  a  .Jordanian  pass 
port  to  hire  the  car  used  by  the  assailants. 
Along  with  the  9  who  died.  17  Israelis  were 
wounded  in  the  attack.  A  faction  of  the  Is 
lamic  Holy  War  terrorist  group  in  Lebanon 
took  responsibility  for  the  raid. 

PASSPORT  IS  DISCOVERED 

The  pa.ssport  was  di.scovered  in  an  apart- 
ment close  to  where  the  abandoned  car  was 
found,  in  a  village  ,iust  north  of  Cairo.  The 
photograph  in  the  pa.ssport  has  been  circu- 
lated to  the  police,  who  have  been  ordered 
to  check  hotels,  car-rental  companies  and 
apartment  agencies.  Tiie  driver  of  the  bus 
was  also  a  Palestinian,  police  officials  said, 
and  he  has  been  detained  for  questioning 
about  whether  he  cooperated  with  the  as- 
sailants. A  second  attacker  is  being  sought. 

The  use  of  a  Jordanian  passport  is  seen  by 
Western  diplomats  as  significant.  With 
Egypt.  Iraq  and  Yemen.  Jordan  is  a  member 
of  the  Arab  Cooperation  Council,  whose  na- 
tionals are  not  required  to  have  visas  to 
enter  the  four  countries.  More  then  half  of 
.Jordan's  population  is  of  Palestinian  origin. 

On  Monday,  when  the  Shute  fundamen- 
talist group  in  Lebanon  took  r^'sponsibilily 
for  the  attack,  it  used  a  Syrian  radio  station 


often  tis.sociated  with  a  Palestinian  extrem 
1st  movement,  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine.  General  Command. 

[In  Jerusalem,  the  authorities  identified 
till  dead  as  Eugenia  Weisbard.  72  years  old. 
of  Tel  Aviv.  Zeev  Shiftan.  70.  of  Jerusalem; 
Zvia  Schumert.  67.  of  Jerusalem:  Aya  Meiri. 
66.  of  Tel  Aviv.  Lssachar  Binyamini.  72.  of 
Tel  Aviv:  Ruhama  Berliner.  48.  of  Mevxs 
scret  Zion:  Eli  MIron.  39  of  Bat  Yam.  Leah 
Berditchev.  57.  of  Moshav  Ein  Vered.  and 
Shmuel  Horowitz.  57.  of  Har  .Adar  ] 

For  some  of  the  Palestinians  who  live  in 
Egypt  and  seek  to  avoid  confrontation  with 
the  Government,  the  attack  and  the  identi 
ficalion  ot  Palestinians  as  tile  assailants  is  a 
burden. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  singled  out.  cither 
as  a  communitv  or  as  individuals,  as  terror 
ists.  said  a  Palestinian  businessman  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  We  don  t  want 
ordinary  Egyptians  to  come  to  regard  us  as 
peoi)le  who  have  brought  bloodshed  to  their 
land. 

PLO.  DENOUNCES  ATTACK 

Till'  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
repre.senlali'.es.  Sayed  Kamal.  denounced 
Ihe  assault,  and  reaffirmed  PLO.  (jolicies 
prohibit irig  armed  actions  outside  Israel  and 
the  o((ii|Med  lerritories.  But  unease  among 
other  Paleslinians  reflects  a  sen.se  that  their 
position  in  Egypt  has  been  eroded  by  eco- 
nomic pressures,  as  it  has  m  other  Middle 
Eastern  count rie;. 

The  contrast  is  particularly  striking  in 
Cairo  Under  Na.sser.  the  first  wave  ot  Pales- 
tinian refugees  after  the  creation  of  Israel 
had  special  status.  Many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  P.l;.C  .  including  Yasir  Arafat,  the 
chairman,  were  educated  here  and  began 
their  political  careers  as  students.  Moreover, 
said  Dr  Nabil  Shaath,  a  prominent  Pales 
tinian.  in  an  inierview  before  the  a.ssault. 
Nasser  gave  Palestinians  the  same  work, 
property  and  rights  as  Egyptians. 

The  community  probably  never  exceeded 
100.000.  but  Its  qualitv  has  deteriorated  in 
terms  of  education.'  lie  said.  At  one  time. 
40.000  ot  the  100.000  Palestinians  were  in 
Egyptian  universities.  Now.  he  said,  the 
majority  are  very  poor  and  because  they  are 
uneducated  have  little  mobility   ' 

HARD  TIMES  UNDER  SADAT 

Many  feel  this  is  part  of  a  much  broader 
B::gyplian  problem,  that  Egypt  is  not  in  an 
economic  condition  that  allows  largess, 
said  Dr  Shaath,  a  businessman  and  a 
member  of  the  Palestine  National  Council, 
which  the  P.L.O.  calls  a  parliament  in  exile 

Under  Anwar  el  Sadat  in  late  1970s.  Pal- 
estinians lost  the  rights  they  were  given  by 
Nasser.  Many  have  embarked  to  universities 
as  far-flung  as  Romania  and  Sri  l^nka.  the 
Philippines  and  India. 

But  some  Palestinian  institutions  survive. 
In  a  Cairo  suburb.  2.000  patients,  half  of 
them  Palestinians,  are  treated  at  the  Pales 
tine  Hospital,  run  by  the  Red  Crescent  Soci 
ety  who.se  chairman  is  Fathi  Arafat.  Ihe 
younger  brother  of  the  P  L.O  chairman 
The  hospital  is  in  the  same  Cairo  suburb. 
Heliopolis.  as  the  Egyptian  hospital  where 
Israeli  wounded  were  treated  after  the 
attack  on  the  bus. 

[Prime  Minister  s  Bureau  Advisor  for 
Countering  Terrorism) 
P.L.O.  Terror  -^A  Year  Since  Its  Renunci 
ATioN   (December    15.    1988  December    15. 
19891 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  P.L.O.  continues  with  its  terrorist  ac- 
tivities  inside   Israel  and  on   its  borders  in 


violation  of  its  undertakings  in  Geneva  in 
December  1988  and  in  violation  of  the  U.S. 
conditions  to  the  dialogue  with  P  L.O. 

In  the  past  year  the  following  terrorist  at 
tacks  took  place 

13  terrorist  attacks  by  "Fatah"  inside 
Israi'l  in  its  pre-1967  borders. 

17  border  attacks  by  P.L.O.-affiliated  orga 
nizations.  (including  2  Katyusha  rocket  at- 
tacks  on   Kibbutzim    in   the  Jordan   "Valley 
and  15  infiltration  attempts  acro.ss  all  bor- 
ders, including  2  by    Fatah"). 

125  Palestinian  were  murdered  on  direc 
lives  of  the  Unified  Command"  lan  organ 
operated  by  P.L.O.  in  the  territories). 

UNITED  STATES    POLICY  CONCERNING  P.I.O 
TERRORISM 

In  1984  the  united  Slates  re-affirmed  and 
codified  Its  policy  regarding  P.L.O.  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  Amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Aid  Bill.  Title  XIII.  .section  1302. 

It  added  a  stipulation  demanding  that  the 
PLO.  renounces  terrorism:  In  accordance 
with  that  policy  no  officer  or  employee  of 
tlie  United  States  Government  and  no  agent 
or  other  individual  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Stales  Government  shall  negotiate 
with  the  Palesiine  Liberation  Organization 
or  any  representatives  thereof  (except  in  an 
emergency  or  humanitarian  situation  i 
unless  and  until  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  recogniz.es  Israels  right  to 
exist,  accepts  United  NatioiLs  Security 
Council  resolutions  242  and  338.  and  re- 
nounces the  u.se  of  terrorism". 

The  codification  went  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985 

On  December  15.  1988  the  United  States 
began  contacts  with  the  P.L.O.  based  on  ihe 
assumption  that  Arafat's  declaration  in 
Geneva  justified  this  move. 

On  Dec.  16.  1988  Ambassador  Pickering 
conveyed  to  the  Government  of  Israel  the 
U.S.  Talking  Points"  regarding  the  U.S - 
P.L.O.  dialogue. 

The  Talking  Points  stipulated  that  no 
.'\merican  Administration  can  sustain  the 
dialogue  if  terrorism  continues  by  the 
P.L.O.  or  any  of  its  factions". 

Furthermore,  the  P.L.O.  was  required  to 
"publicly  disas.sociale  yourselves  from  ter 
rorism  by  any  Palestinian  group  operating 
anywhere". 

The  U.S.  also  stipulated  thai  in  the  event 
of  a  terrorist  action  by  any  element  of  the 
PLO  or  one  or  more  of  its  members— we 
expect  that  .vou  not  only  condemn  this 
action  publitly  but  also  di.scipline  those  re- 
spon.•^ible  for  it.  at  least  by  expelling  them 
from  the  P.L.O  " 

Not  only  has  the  P.L.O.  failed  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  but  Arafat  "s  own 
Fatah  organization,  in  particular,  has 
Itself  engaged  in  terrorist  acts,  as  will  be 
demonstrated  in  tin  following  report,  and  it 
has.  furllnrmore.  encouraged  and  lauded 
these  attacks,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dia- 
logue. 

.Amba.ssador  Pickering  also  informed  the 
Government  ot  I-^rael  that  Arafat  had  told 
the  U.S.  thai  he  does  not  control  Iht'  vio 
lence  in  the  areas  of  Judea.  Samaria  and 
Gaza,  nnd  tha'  the  US  accepted  this  state 
ment  bv  Arafat, 

The  PLO.  may  or  may  not  have  ignited 
the  violence,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tin 
PLO  directs  and  finances  the  activities  ot 
those  who  are  leading  and  inciting  it 
(namely.  PL.O.s  Unified  Command"  in 
the  territories!. 

It  should  be  noted  thai  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  P.L.O  has  violated  its  com- 
piilmenl  to  r'-nounce  terrorism 


On  November  1985  Arafat  declared  in 
Cairo  thai  the  P.L.O.  would  renounce  ter- 
rorism (except  in  the  occupied  terrori- 
ties'"). 

However,  since  his  November  1985  Cairo 
Declaration"     until      his     December     1988 

Geneva  Declaration  —  Fatah"  itself,  com 
manded  by  Arafat,  organized  and  earned 
out  terrorist  activities  throughout  Israel  (in 
its  pre-1967  borders)  and  abroad,  including  a 
major  attack  on  an  American  airliner  flying 
over  Athens,  on  April  2.  1986  (See  appen- 
dix). 

On  Dec.  19.  1988  Arafat  responded  to  a 
question  on  Viennese  Television  on  his  re 
nunciatlon  of  terror  by  staling:  I  did  not 
mean  to  renounce  (terrorism)  .  Actually. 
I  only  repeated  what  our  Palestine  National 
Council   had   accepted.  I   arn   still   now 

committed  to  what  I  .said  in  Carlo  in  1985'  . 

ARAFATS  "FATAH"  TERRORIST  APPARATUSES 

The  P.L.O.  is  an  umbrella  organization 
which  encompasses  several  groups.  By  far 
the  largest  group  with  para  military  charac- 
teristics IS    Fatah" 

Arafal.  as  commander  of  f"'atah '".  main- 
tains centralized  control  over  the  organiza- 
tion through  orders  and  instructions,  ap- 
proval of  plans,  and  allocation  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  terrorist  op- 
erations. 

The  apparatuses  involved  with  terrorist 
activities  under  "Fatah"  are: 

/.  The  'Western  Sector" 

This  is  the  major  operational  body  within 
"Fatah"",  which  carries  out  terrorLsl  activi- 
ties within  Israels  borders  as  well  as  occa- 
sional attacks  abroad. 

In  the  past,  the  Western  Sector"  was 
headed  by  Khalil  Al-Wazir  (Abu  Jihad"), 
one  of  Falahs"  senior  leaders,  thus  indi- 
cating the  importance  of  this  apparatus 
wilhin  the  terrorist  community.  Currently. 
Arafat  himself  commands  the  "Western 
Sector". 

Within  this  body  operates  the  "Commit- 
tee 77"  (headed  previously  by  Basem  Sultan 
and  Muhammad  Bheis).  Its  main  function  is 
to  activate  Fatahs"  Islamic  Jihad"  special 
branch. 

2.    Force  17' 

The  prime  role  of  this  apparatus  is  to  pro- 
vide personal  .security  for  Arafal  and  .senior 
members  of  the  P.L.O  and  for  P.L.O.  dele- 
gations around  the  world. 

Over  the  years  this  apparatus  assumed  an 
additional  task,  namely,  the  execution  of 
terrorist  attacks  both  in  and  out  of  Israel,  as 
well  as  the  elimination  of  Arab-Palestinian 
opponents  to  Fatah  (like  the  murder  of  a 
Palestinian  cartoonist  in  London  in  July 
1987:  (see  appendix). 

The  commander  of  this  apparatus  is  one 
of  Arafats  closest  associates,  Mahmoud  Al- 
Natur  (alias    Abu  Tayyib"  ). 

3.  The   'Hawan  Apparatus" 

This  IS  a  specialized  strike  force  for  the 
purpose  of  carrving  out  operations  outside 
of  Israel. 

In   the   past    u    -Aas  a  section   within   the 

Central  Security  and  Intelligence  Appara- 
tus of  Fatah".  Currently  it  is  operating  di- 
rectly under  Aratat  s  command. 

The   head   of   this   apparatus   is   a   senior 

Fatah"  activist  named  Abdallah  Abd  Al 
Hamid  Labib  (alias  Colonel  Hawari  '  who 
has  been  a  close  confidant  of  Arafat  for 
many  years. 

A  number  of  members  of  this  group  have 
already  been  tried  and  found  guilty  for  ter- 
rorist activities  in  various  European  coun- 
tries.    Hawari"   himself   was   recently   sen- 
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tencpd  m  France  iiti  ;ib.scmiai  to  ten  years 
imprisonment 

Among  members  of  the  Hav^ari  Appara 
'ii.s'  art-  also  tormer  members  of  another 
radical  terrorist  Kroup  Known  bv  the  name 
of    May  15  . 

Another  member  ol  this  apparatus  is  the 
terrorist  Muhammad  Rashid  \\  ho  is  in  jail 
now  in  Greece  and  whose  extradition  was 
requfsted  by  the  I'.S  Go\<Tnment.  for  his 
responsibility  for  the  1982  attempt  to  blow 
up  a  Pan  American  airliner  oxer  Honohilu 
nil  which  attack  a  it.  ihan  passent'er  was 
killed/ 

XrRRORIST  ACTS  BY      UTAH'     INSIDE  ISRAfX  IN 
ITSPRE19B7  BORDER  SINCE  DEC.    IS.    1988 

Since  December  15.  1988  we  have  recorded 
thirteen  acts  of  terror  against  civilians  'in- 
volving explosives,  hand>;renade  and  Molo- 
to\  Cocktails)  committed  by  members  of 
■Paiah".  within  Israels  pre  67  borders. 

The  following  list  documents  these  acts. 
In  April  1989  a  cell  ol  terrorists  was  un- 
covered in  the  district  of  Jenin  (Samaria). 
The  terrorists,  ten  in  number,  all  residents 
of  the  village  of  Arabeh.  were  members  of 
the    Fatah'      Force  17    apparatus. 

The  members  of  the  cell  were  recruited  in 
Amman  i Jordan)  during  1987  1988  and  com- 
mitted the  following  acts  of  terrorism  after 
mid-December  1988,  on  instructions  of  their 
superiors  in  Amman 

Feb  24.  1989:  A  Mololov  Cocktail  was 
thrown  at  a  private  car  on  the  Nazareth- 
Yafia  road. 

Mar.  23.  1989:  A  Molotov  Cocktail  was 
thrown  at  a  private  car  on  the  Kibbutz  Kfar 
Hakhoresh-Yafia  road. 

Mar.  29.  1989.  A  handgrenade  was  thrown 
at  a  public  bus  on  the  Nazareth-Afula  road. 

In  June  1989.  a  terrorist  cell  was  uncov 
ered  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem.  The  ter 
rorists.  residents  of  the  village  of  Teqoah. 
were  members  of  P'atah'/ 'Western 
Sector  "  apparatus.  They  were  recruited  in 
Amman  in  1988.  and  instructed  by  their  su- 
periors after  mid  December  1988  lo  commit 
acts  of  terrorism 

May  16.  1989  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  in  the  Liberty  Bell  Park  in  West  Je- 
rusalem. 

In  June  1989,  a  terrorist  cell  was  uncov- 
ered in  the  district  of  Tulkarm  iSamaria), 
The  terrorists,  residents  of  the  village  of  Al- 
Zawiya  near  Qalqilia.  were  members  of  the 

Fatah       Force  17'  apparatus 

They  were  recruited  m  Amman  in  1988 
.\nd  instructed  by  their  superiors,  after  Mid 
December  1988.  lo  commit  acts  of  terrorism: 

Mar  20.  1989  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  at  a  bus  station  near  the  Beilinson" 
hospital  in  Petah  Tikva, 

Mar.  21.  1989:  Another  explosive  device 
was  placed  at  the  same  location. 

Mar,  31,  1989:  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  a  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue in  Kfar  Avraham  i  near  Petah-Tikva), 

Apr.  16.  1989:  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  near  an  apartment  hou.se  In  the  town 
of  Pardes  Kats 

Apr.  30,  1989:  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  at  the  Jabotinsky  Street  in  the  city 
of  Ramat  Gan, 

May  15,  1989  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  at  the  industrial  zone  of  Segula  (near 
Petah  Tikva), 

Jun,  5,  1989  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  in  Hakovshim  Street  in  Tel  Aviv, 

Another  terrorist  act  committed  by  this 
?ell  could  be  added  to  the  above  list  though 
'\  caused  no  damage  itiside  Israel 

Jun  15.  1989:  An  explosive  device-intend- 
'd  to  be  placed  in  Tel  .Av  iv— exploded  in  the 
hands  of  the  perpetrator,  during  the  prepa- 


ration stages,  in  his  village  (aiising  him 
injury 

In  October  1989  a  terrorist  cell  was  uncov- 
ered in  the  district  of  Jenin  (Samaria),  The 
terrorists,  residents  of  the  town  of  Jenin 
and  the  villages  Siylat  Al  Hartiya  and  Deir 
AbuDha'if  were  members  of  Fatah",  They 
were  recruited  in  Jordan  prior  lo  Dec.  15, 
1988  and  instructed  by  their  superiors  to 
commit  acts  of  terrorism  after  this  date; 

Apr,  11.  1989:  An  explosive  device  was 
placed  in  an  irrigation  installation  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ram-On  (near  Afula), 

Not  included  in  this  list  are  ten  of 
Fatah'  operatives  who  were  arrested 
before  they  were  able  to  carry  out  their 
plans, 

TERRORIST  ATTACKS  ACROSS  ISRAEI  I  BORDERS 
BY  P,1.,0,AEEILIATED  ORC.ANIZATIONS  SINCE 
DECEMBER    15,    1988 

Since  December  15.  1988  we  recorded  sev- 
enteen attacks  across  all  isreali  borders,  per- 
petrated by  P,L,0  affiliated  organizations. 

These  attacks  take  two  forms: 

a,  Katyusha  "  rocket  attacks  fired  from 
outside  Israels  borders  on  civilian  targets 
within  the  country 

b.  Infiltration  attempts. 

The  following  list  records  these  attacks. 

A.    Katyusha"  Rockets 

Two  rocket  attacks  were  perpetrated  by 
the  'P,F,L.P  "  ("The  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine'  .  headed  by  George 
Habash),  Both  attacks  were  launched  from 
Jordanian  territory. 

The  first  attack  took  place  on  the  night 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  August 
1989.  The  '  P.F.L.P,  "  took  responsibility  for 
the  attack  claiming  that  it  was  aimed  at 
Kibbutz  Maoz  Hayim  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 

The  .second  attack  took  place  on  the  night 
between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  of  Sep 
tember  1989,  The  P.F.L.P,  took  responsi- 
bility for  the  attack  claiming  that  it  was 
aimed  at  Kibbutz  Tel-Katzir. 

(The  rockets  fell  near  a  neighbouring  Kib- 
butz-Sha  ar  Hagolan  i. 

In  a  third  Katyusha  attack  (on  May  27. 
1989)  on  the  town  of  Metulah  m  the  upper 
Galilee,  the  P.F.L.P."  was  one  party  to  a 
coordinated  attack  perpetrated  by  three  or- 
ganizations: Hizballah'.  P  L.F  "  ("Pales- 
tine Liberation  Front")  Tal'at  Ya'qub  fac- 
tion, and  the    P.F.L.P .". 

B.  Injillration  Attempts 

The  following  table  lists  seventeen  infil- 
tration attempts  acro.ss  all  Israeli  borders 
perpetrated  by  P. LO.  affiliated  organiza 
tions. 

The  P.S.F.  (  "Popular  Struggle  Front' 
headed  by  Samir  Glioshehi  and  the  P.L.F., 
Tal'at  Ya'qub  Faction  (headed  by  .Yousef 
Al-Miqdah)  participated  in  Algrers  P.L.O. 
conference  in  November  1988  and  were 
party  to  the  decisions  taken  there. 

On  Nov.  19.  1989  P  LO.  s  organ  "Falastin 
Al-Thawra"  announced  the  reunification  of 
the  two  factions  of  the  P. L.F."  (the  Abu 
Abbas"  faction  and  the  Talat  Ya'  qub' 
faction),    thanks  to  Arafat's  efforts" 

Thus,  since  nud  November  1989.  both  or 
ganizations  are  part  of  PLO 

Nevertheless  .some  observers  consider  the 
"PSF  '  and  the  P.LF"  Tal'at  Ya'qub  fac- 
tion to  be  more  inclined  to  the  more  radical 
grouping  of  Palestinian  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. 

Even  if  we  omit  the  attacks  committed  by 
these  organizations,  we  are  still  left  with  ten 
mainstream-P.L.O,  attacks  of  this  type. 
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MURDER  or  PALESTINIANS  UNDER  P.L.O's  "UNI- 
FIED COMMAND'  DIRECTIVES  SINCE  DECEMBER 
1  5.    1988 

Since  December  15.  1988  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  Arab  residents  of  Judea.  Sama- 
ria and  Gaza  were  murdered  by  the  'Hit 
Squads'  operating  under  the  directives  of 
P.L.O.  s  Unified  Command"  in  these  terri- 
tories. 

In  the  leaflets  i.ssued  by  this  organ  (which 
consists  of  delegates  from  the  major  organi- 
zations of  P.L.O.  I  — dates  are  determined  for 
the  "escalation  of  attacks"  against  collabo- 
rators" civil  administration  officials  and 
■  municipal  committees'" 

These  murders  serve  the  P.L.O  as  a 
means  of  preventing  Palestinian  public  fig- 
ures from  moving  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
These  victims  serve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  deviate  from  the  P.L.O  line. 

Ainong  the  victims  are  Civil  Administra- 
tion workers.  Mayors  or  municipality  work 
ers,  council  workers  and  Mukhtars.  Health 
Department  band  Hospital  workers.  Arabs 
working  in  Israel  or  trading  with  Israelis 
etc. 

Arafat  lumself  threatened  any  Palestini- 
an leader  who  proposes  an  end  to  the  Inti- 
fada that  he  exposes  hiinself  to  the  bul- 
lets of  his  own  people  and  endangers  his 
life.  The  P,L,0.  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
him".  (Radio  Monte  Carlo,  Jan,  2.  1989  and 
Al  Qabas.  Kuwait  Jan.  1.  1989), 

This  threat  was  specifically  aimed  at  the 
well-known  Mayor  of  Bethlehem.  Ellas 
Freij.  who  only  suggested  a  few  days  earlier 
that  there  be  a  "ceasefire  "  between  Israel 
and  the  Palestinians,  in  the  territories. 

Arafat  (in  a  press  conference  in  Amman/ 
Jordan  according  to  A,P  Aug.  22.  1989  and 
in  interviews  in  Al-Qabas".  Kuwait.  Oct. 
11.  1989  and  in  "Al-Ray".  Jordan,  Oct.  10. 
1989)  Abu  lyad  (in  a  press  conference  in 
Tunis  according  to  AFP  Aug,  29.  1989)  and 
Basam  Abu-Sharif  (in  an  interview  to  the 
BBC  Arabic  service  and  in  the  Arab 
weekly  "Al-Dustur"  Sept.  19,  1989)-all  took 
responsibility  for  these  murders  in  the 
name  of  P,L,0,.  and  iustified  them. 


ATTACKS  BY  MOLOTOV  COCKTAILS  ON  ISRAELI 
PUBLIC  BtlSES  UNDER  P,L,0,'S  UNIFIED  COM- 
MAND"    DIRECTIV.S   SINCE   DECEMBER    15.    1988 

Since  December  15.  1988  thirteen  Israeli 
public  buses  wen  burnt  as  a  result  of  re 
pealed  attacks  b.\  use  of  Molotuv  Cocktails, 
In  the  leaflets  issued  by  P.L.O.  s  "Unified 
Command'  ,  date.s  are  determined  for  inten- 
sive attacks  of  this  type 

On  October  30.  1988  a  woman  and  her 
three  infant  children  were  burnt  to  death  as 
a  '■esult  of  a  Molotov  Cock'ail  attack  on  a  ci- 
vilian bus  en  route  from  Beit  Shean  to  Jeru- 
salem 

Arafat  justified  tins  attack  in  the  Saudi 
Arabian  newspaper  A!  Majallah  ion  April  5. 
1989)  saying  liiat  the  attack  was  carried  out 
by  way  of  a  .Mololov  Cocktail  rather  than  a 
gun. 

KNIKE  ATTACKS  UNDER  P.L.O.'S    ■UNIEIED  COMM- 
AND "  DIRECTIVES  SINCE  DECEMBER    IS.    1988 

Since  December  15.  1988  five  Israelis  (all 
civilians)  were  murdered  in  stabbing  attacks 
(and  16  others  were  injured). 

In  the  leaflets  issued  by  P.L.O.  s  Unified 
Command  "  dales  are  determined  for  attacks 
ol  I  his  t,\  pe. 

On  March  21.  1989  an  Israeli  doctor.  M. 
Schelinger  (age  75'  wa.s  slabbed  to  death  by 
an  Arab  resident  of  CJaza.  while  walking  on 
Bin  Nun  Street  in  Tel-Aviv  Two  other  civil- 
ians were  iniured. 

On  May  3.  1989  two  elderly  Israeli  pen 
sioners.  K.  Vardy  and  N.  Levi,  were  stabbed 
to  death  while  sitting  at  a  bus  stop  in  the 
center  of  West  Jerusalem,  by  an  Arab  resi- 
dent of  Ramallah  Four  other  civilians  (in- 
cluding a  woman  >  were  severely  in.iurcd. 

Ill  an  interview   with  Radio  Monte  Carlo 
on  May  4.  1989  Arafat  related  to  these  mur 
(lers.  staling:     We  shall  continue  wave  after 
>vave  until  the  Palestinian  flag  will  f,y  over 
Jerusalem". 

On  Julv  14,  1989  an  Israeli  construction 
companv  owner  Z,  Schlein  (age  60)  was  mur- 
dered in  the  village  ol  Gan-Yavneh  near  the 
town  of  A:shdod.  by  two  Arab  residents  of 
Gaza,  member  of  a  local     Fatah'   cell. 

On  September  7.  1989  a  building  laborer. 
M-  Eshtamkar.  was  stabbed  to  death  at  his 
working  place  in  the  center  ol  Tel-Aviv  by 
his  colleague,  an  Arab  resident  of  Ramallah 
who  two  days  later  committed  a  knife 
attack  on  a  civ  ilian  bus  driver  en  route  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jeru.salem  in  order  to  roll  the 
ous  over  into  a  deep  ravine,  for  the  second 
lime  within  one  month). 

Enclosed  (in  the  appendix)  are  some  ex- 
amples of  P.L.O.'S  leaflets  directives  regard- 
ing murder  of  Palestinians,  stabbing  and 
Molotov  Cocktails  attacks. 

P.L.O.'S  UNDERSTANDING  OE  ITS  COMMITMENT 
TO  THE  GENEVA  DECLARATION'  REGARDING 
TERRORISM 

Arafat  has  reiterated  again  and  again  that 
he  has  "neither  changed  his  policy  nor  sub 
mitted  to  the  American  demands'  (  AIQa 
bas  ",  Dec.  21.  1988' 

When  asked,  on  April  1989.  about  the  in 
filtration  attempts  by  P.L  O.  m  South  Leba 
non  and  whether  he  opposes  such  acts  he 
said:  I  want  to  stress  that  the  P.L.O,  gave 
no  promise  nor  made  any  agreement  to  stop 
military  actions  in  Southern  Lebanon  ".  (Al- 
Ma.iallah  Apr  5.  1989) 

In  a  statement  he  inade  to  the  Emirate  of 
Dubay  television  on  Mar.  3.  1989  one  day 
after  the  D.F,L,P,  infiltration  attempt  -and 
igain  to  A,P,  on  Jul,  6.  1989.  Arafat  declared 
that  the  attacks  will  continue:  The  PL.O 
will   not   stop  the  armed  struggle  "   he  said 

and  I  did  not  ask  anybody  to  refrain  from 
-nilitary  operations". 


Abu  lyad  (Salah  Khalaf)  also  stated,  that 
It  IS  '  unthinkable"  that  anyone  will  demand 
that  the  PLO,    put  down  its  guns  "  (Agence 
France  Presse  Dec,   18.   1988).  and  stressed 
that   "the  PLO.  has  never  obligated  itself 
to  stop  the  armed  struggle,  and  it  shall  not 
ri  nounce  it"   (Al-Jazirah.  Mar.  9.  1989  and  to 
the  U.A.E.  daily  "  Al-Ittihad'   Aug.  17.  1989). 
He  further  clarified  that     Arafat's  decla- 
ration in  Geneva  did  not  relate  to  military 
targets,  and  if  Reagan  thinks  that  such  at- 
tacks   will    be    stopped  — then    the    dialogue 
with  P.L.O.  should  be  terminated  immedi 
ately.    because    the    attacks    will    continue 
until  the  flag  of  Palestine  will  fly  over  Jeru- 
.salem "  (Reuters  Dec.  17.  1989). 
A    few     days    after    the    "P.F.L.P."    and 
D  F^L  P  "  infiltration  attempts  of  February 
1989  Faroug  Al  Qaddumi,  Head  of  the  Polit- 
ical   Department    of    PLO.    declared    that 
the  PLO   IS  not  ready  to  condemn  any  op 
(•ration   for  which   Palestinian   organization 
and  factions  had  taken  responsibility"  (Al 
Sharq  al  Aw.sat  and  Reuters  Feb  28.  1989 1. 
In  several  Interviews.  Abu  lyad  drew  a  dis 
tiiiction    between    the   murder   of   old   men. 
women  and  children  and  attacks  on  militarv 
targets  (Al-Qabas  and   Der  Spiegel   Jan    5. 
1988:  Radio  Monte  Carlo  Mar.  4.  1989;  Al-Ja- 
zirah  Mar.  9.  1989  and    Al-Majallah"  Mar.  1. 
1989).  stating:     We  informed  the  U.S.  of  our 
definition  of  terrorism.  It  is  an  act  in  which 
civilians  of  any  nationality,  including  Israe 
lis.  are  killed".  (Radio  Monte  Carlo.  Mar.  4. 
19891. 

But  on  Feb.  2.  1989  he  made  a  contradicto 
ry  statement  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
Fatah  border  attack  of  Mar.  7,  1988  (in 
which  a  public  bus  was  hijacked  and  three 
civilians,  two  of  them  women,  were  mur- 
dered)-as  a  militarv  operation,  and  stated 
that  such  operations  will  continue: 

The  P.L.O.  has  decided  to  build  up  its 
range  of  military  operations  in  the  occupied 
land  We  have  a  conception  with  regard  to 
military  operations;  such  operations  are  ex 
ecuted  in  specified  zones  like  the  Dimona 
operation'  .  As  for  operations  of  the  sky 
jacking  type  — the.se  will  not  be  currently  ex 
ecuted" 

In  none  of  the  above  mentioned  cases  has 
Arafat  or  his  lieutenants  disas.sociated 
themselves  from  these  actions  or  moved  to 
expel  the  individuals  or  organizations  in- 
volved from  the  P.L.O..  or  attempted  any 
kind  of  disciplinary  action— as  demanded  by 
the  U.S. 

The  recent  Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem  bus  terror 
LSI  action  of  Jul.  6.  1989  demonstrates 
P.L.O.'S  understanding  of  its  commitment  in 
this  respect. 

On  Jul  6.  1989  an  Arab  resident  of  Gaza 
named  Abd  al-Hadi  Suleiman  Ghanayem. 
while  a  passenger  on  the  Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem 
bus.  over-powered  the  driver  and  forced  the 
bus  off  the  highway  into  a  deep  ravine. 

The  bus  burst  into  flames:  sixteen  people 
were  killed  (among  them  an  American 
woman'  and  25  were  injured  (among  them 
.seven  American  citizens). 

The  Islamic  Jihad  "  took  responsibility 
for  the  incident 

P.L.O.  s  news  agency  (  Wafa  (  qualified 
the  attack  (on  Jul  9.  1989  i  as  an  heroic  act 
of  a  new  type". 

Arafat's  political  advisor.  Ba-sam  Abu 
Sharil.  claimed  on  Radio  Monte  Carlo  on 
the  da.v  of  th<  attack,  tliat  this  was  not  a 
terrorist  act  but  a  natural  human  reac 
tion  ". 

PLO  s  Radio  broadcast  from  Bagdad,  on 
Jul,  12,  1989  also  qualified  the  attack  as  an 

heroic  act",  and  stated: 
The    act    has    proven    that    the    Zionist 
entity  is  a  foreign  implant  and  intruder  in 


this  region  ,  It  further  declared  that  The 
Jewish  entity  has  no  right  to  exist";  It  is 
an  entity  beyond  the  realm  of  history  and 
reason,  and  beyond  the  long  standing  estab- 
lished realities  of  this  part  of  the  world  ", 

The  Fatah'  Conference  Resolutions  (of 
August  1989). 

On  Aug,  8.  1989  the  Fatah'  Conference 
passed  new  resolutions  which  contradict, 
still  further,  Arafat  s  Geneva  Declara- 
tion"—: 

Resolution  No  5  calls  for  the  continu- 
ation, intensification  and  escalation  of  the 
armed  struggle  in  order  to  liquidate  the  Zi- 
onist occupation  of  our  Palestinian  land", 

Re,solution  No,  13  establishes  a  special 
committee  for  the  prevention  of  immigra- 
tion of  Jews  to  Israel, 

Appendixes 
The  PL.O  s    Palestine  Liberation  Front  " 
Faction   Led  by     Abu   Abbas'    Takes  Re- 

SPONSIBILIT'i'     rOR     an     ATTEMPTED     TERROR 

Raid  on  Kibbutz  Misgav-Am  (Oct.  6,  1989) 
Al-Nahar    (Lebanon',  9  October  1989, 
The     Palestine    Liberation    Front"    an- 
nounced   that    a    squad    belonging    to    the 
Unit  of  Nahanya  Martyrs"  was  intercepted 
on  7  October  1989  by  a  joint  patrol  of  Israeli 
forces  and  the  South  Lebanese  Army  near 
the  town  of  Al-Taibeh 

The  .squad  was  on  its  way  to  attack  Misgav 
Am, 

The  squad  fought  the  force  for  some  time. 
using  machine  guns  and  anti-tanks  missiles, 
and  therebv  causing  the  disabling  of  an  ar- 
mored per.sonnei  earner  and  casualties 
among  the  men  on  it 

The  Front'  announced  that  its  fighters 
"succeeded"  in  forcing  a  way  open  for  them- 
selves and  withdrew  towarcis  Wadi  Al- 
Litani", 

Leaflet    Found    With    Terrorists    of    the 
Palestine       Liberation       Front       Abu 
Abbas      Faction    on    Their    Infiltration 
Attempt  of  Oct,  6.  1989 

the  PALESTINE  LIBERATION  FRONT 

The  measures  of  oppression  and  terrorism 
w  hich  you  u.se  against  our  masses  in  the  oc- 
cupied land  only  strengthen  our  resolution 
to  confront  you. 

Here  we  are.  the  fighting  men  of  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Front  from  the  unit 
named  in  honor)  of  the  martyr  commander 
Faud  Zeiden  Abu  Al-Umreyn.  coming  with 
full  re.solulion  and  intention  to  confront 
>ou  in  order  to  fight  you  on  the  soil  of  our 
iiomeland  which  you  defile  with  your  occu- 
pation, and  to  remove  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  our  people  who  are  persevering  and 
standing  fast  against  you.  and  to  prove  to 
you  once  again  that  the  capacity  of  the  Pal- 
estinian figher  is  capable  of  reaching  into 
your  own  home,  whatever  scientific  meas- 
ures ,\ou  may  use  to  prevent  us  from  reach- 
ing our  occupied  land,  'you  will  find  that) 
our  will  and  resolution  are  stronger  than 
these  preventive  measures, 

SOLDIERS  OF  ISRAEI, 

Our  right  to  Palestine  is  an  historical 
right  which  is  confirmed  by  all  conventions 
and  laws,  so  go  away  from  it.  and  if  not.  it 
will  forever  bt  burning  under  your  feet. 

Dispatch  From  a  Fatah'  Operative  in 
Jordan  to  Recruits  in  the  Territories 
TO  Commit  .Acts  of  Terrorism  Under  the 
Name  of  The  Eagles  of  the  Revolution  " 
(August  18,  1989) 
In  the  name  of  Allah  the  Compassionate 

and  Merciful 


UMI 
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To  ihf  robcl  brodiir  Abu  Zaitiui  Bilal. 
lA  scrifS  of  grpetmus) 

You  know  that  I  went  lo  Tuni.s  and  the 
messenger  came  while  I  wa.s  siayinit;  there, 
and  therefore  he  was  delayed  When  I  re- 
turned to  Jordan  I  found  that  not  even  a 
cent  w:vs  left.  However,  within  a  ninht.  1  ob- 
tained money  and  at  the  neare.st  opportuni- 
ty ten  thou.sand  dollars  or  ten  thou.sand 
dinars  will  rearh  you.  Bui  1  requested  that 
there  be  dinars,  and  I  hope  that  so  it  shall 
be  and  the  matter  will  not  last  Ions;.  Believe 
ine  that  I  asked  for  you  the  amount  thai 
you  requested,  but  the  lark  of  money  i.s  the 
basic  rea-soii  I  for  the  delay! 

As  to  the  military  activity,  we  want  it  to 
take  place  on  two  level.s  the  first  against 
agents,  as  you  made  clear  in  your  letter,  and 
we  want  you  to  focus  on  a  few  undesirable 
fiKures.  such  as  Kamal  AlWahidi.  Gamal 
Al  Bilawi.  Al  Abd  Salaha  who  wa.s  shot  in 
the  past.  Hanan  Halifa  who  lues  m  the  area 
of  Al-Jadida  near  the  home  of  the  al-Ziara 
family  and  in  addition  the  man  who  was 
found  in  the  orchard  of  Abu  Sharkh.  and 
the  owner  of  the  cafe  near  the  prison.  Abu 
Kamal.  with  whom  intelligence  officials 
meet.  The  second  level  will  be  against  the 
enemy  directly,  such  as  with  hand  grenades 
You  may  buy  grenades  if  you  can.  lor  it  is 
most  vital  during  this  period 

We  want,  after  every  killing  of  an  agent, 
that  you  send  to  the  press  communicalion 
offices  a  letter  m  which  you  will  write  that 
the  'Eagles  of  the  Revolulion"  movement 
put  the  agent  on  trial  and  that  he  was  shot 
and  executed,  having  been  judged  by  the 
people  for  having  collaborated  with  the 
enemy.  The  letter  must  be  written  with  the 
left  hand  and  must  not  have  any  finger- 
prints on  it  .so  that  [its  writer  J  will  not  be 
exposed. 

We  want  you  to  act  in  this  manner  so  that 
we  will  not  cast  responsibility  for  thai  act 
on  the  Organization  (the  P.L.O.l  under 
these  circumstances  due  to  the  negotiations 
which  are  taking  place  with  the  United 
States  on  political  matters. 

Al.so  in  military  activity  against  the 
enemy,  one  must  write  [sign)  m  the  same 
name  and  only  one  sentence,  [i.e.):  The 
Eagles  of  the  Revolution  movement  car- 
ried out  the  armed  attack  against  the  [vehi- 
cle] of  tfie  enemy  and  destroyed  it.  etc 

We  do  not  want  anyone  to  know  who  de- 
livered the  letter  [to  the  medial  or  who 
asked  the  office  to  deliver  it  or  who  sent  it 
to  the  agency  of  the  world  press. 

Brothers,  as  for  the  liquidations  we  hope 
that  you  will  exercise  great  caution  on  this 
level,  and  first  of  all  that  there  will  be 
names  suggested  (that  will  be  dealt  with) 
who  are  well  known  to  people,  so  that  we 
will  not  be  accu.sed  and  no  excuse  will  be 
given  to  people  to  talk  about  anarchy 

There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Abdallah 
Al-Husein.  who  lives  opposite  Al-Nur.  who  is 
one  of  the  greatest  drug  dealers.  It  is  very 
important  that  you  be  careful,  and  try  to 
liquidate  the  people  who  are  known  to  be 
agents,  and  not  people  who  only  you  know, 
for  that  is  insufficient,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  people  know  them,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  doubts  about  [the  value)  of 
vour  action. 

We  want,  my  brothers,  for  you  to  make 
sure  that  also  the  military  activity  against 
the  enemy  will  continue,  and  that  the 
squads  will  be  composed  of  one  person  or 
two.  that  eyery  person  or  every  squad  will 
be  assigned  to  carry  out  [an  action)  against 
(specific)  official  targets 

(Area  chart  and  designated  sites  in  the 
Gaza  district  in  which  arms  and  combat 
■quipment  are  stashed.) 


M>  brothers.  I  do  nol  wanl  to  obligate  you 
in  terms  of  the  .scanty  <  ommurucations  with 
us.  [However]  there  is  no  need  for  the  mes- 
senger to  arrive  at  the  office,  for  everyone 
comes  there:  the  agent  as  well  as  the  [loyal] 
nationalist  come  (here  The  current  messen- 
ger knows  the  telephone  niimbir  and  it  is 
the  second  (nuinbei):  8.3'J1I7.  The  ine.ssen 
ger  should  guard  it  well,  should  call  and 
stay  at  a  distance  from  the  office  so  as  to 
.safeguard  liis  security  and  the  security  of 
the  entire  squad. 

We  strengthen  your  hands  and  highly 
\alue  your  position,  and  we  are  determined 
in  our  decision  to  continue  along  the  path. 

My  brothers,  there  were  good  decisions  at 
I  he  Conference  (the  Fatah'  Conference  of 
Aug.  1989)  for  new  leaders  as  well  as  new 
blood  emerged  in  the  movement  in  the 
Central  Committee'  and  in  the  "Revolu- 
tionary Council'  during  the  movement's 
Conference. 

We  hope  that  this  new  [phenomenon)  will 
be  an  expression  of  the  glory  of  your  strug- 
gle and  the  struggle  of  everyone  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  stolen  land. 

Revolution  until  victory,  until  \ictory. 
until  victory. 

Your  Brother.  Halim 

AuctisT  18.  1989. 

The  Popular  Front  for  thk  Liber.'Vtion  or 
PAI.E.STINE"  (George  Habash>  Claims  Re- 
sponsibility FOR  THE  Attack  on  the  Set- 
tlement OF  Maoz  Haim  I  On  August  7. 
19891 

1.  In  a  declaration  of  the  Popular  Front" 
organization  today  (August  8.  1989).  it  was 
said  that  the  organization  yesterday  fired 
two  rockets  from  Jordanian  territory  to- 
wards the  settlement  Maoz  Haim.  The 
attack  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  a 
number  of  Israelis.  '  Tlie  occupation  forces 
launched  flares  and  searched  in  the  area  for 
our  fighters."  The  declaration  slated  that 
the  terrorists  returned  .safely  to  their  base, 
after  achieving  all  the  mission's  goals. 
'Reuler  in  Dama.scus.  August  8.  1989) 

2.  The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine"  announced  that  a  squad  of  its 
fighters  on  the  Jordanian  border  shelled  on 
August  8  the  settlement  of  Maoz  Haim.  The 
announcement  added  that  the  rockets  hit 
their  targets  accurately  and  that  all  the 
members  of  the  squad  returned  lo  their 
bases  safely.  (Radio  Monte  Carlo.  August  8. 
19891 

3.  The  military  spokesman  of  the  Popu- 
lar Front"  organization  (George  Habashi 
said  on  August  8  in  Damascus  that  the 
squad  named  after  the  martyr.  Jabar  Amar 
(Of  the  Popular  Front),  fired  from  the  Jor- 
danian border,  on  the  night  of  August  7-8. 
two  rockets  on  Maoz  Haim  (Kuwait  News 
Agency.  August  8.  1989) 

The  Arrest  of  Terrorists  Who  Are  Mem- 
bers OF  the    Popular  Front  for  the  Lib 

ERATION    OF    PALESTINE'      (GEORGE    HaBASH) 

FOR  Firing  Katyusha  Rockets  Towards 
Maoz  Haim  on  August  8.  1989 

1.  Reuters  reports,  based  on  official  Jorda- 
nian sources,  that  Jordan  arrested  on  Octo- 
ber 5  a  number  of  people  who  are  members 
of  the  Popular  Front  "  (George  Habash)  for 
the  firing  of  Katyusha  rockets  into  Israel  on 
September  7.  1989.  'Radio  Monte  Carlo.  Oc 
tober  5.  1989) 

2.  A  reliable  source  stated,  on  October  6. 
that  a  number  of  people  belonging  to  the 
Jordanian  faction  of  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine"  (George 
Habash)  were  arrested  on  the  nighl  between 
October  4-5  in  Amman  by  the  Jordanian  au- 


thorities. A  source  close  to  the  Popular 
Front  in  Amman  added  that  8  members  of 
the  Front  were  arrested,  among  them  two 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Jordanian  fac- 
tion. Hamdi  Malar  (Abu  Samiri  and  Azmi 
Khouajah  (Abu  Issam).  The  six  others  who 
were  arr.\sted  are  — according  to  the  same 
source-  Aiiined  Dahbur.  Abu  Muhammad 
Almragha.  Ahmed  Almahsiri,  Majd  Alk- 
houajah.  Abbu  Kifah  and  Nabil  Najem. 
(Agence  FYance  Pre.sse.  October  6,  1989) 

•i.  It  IS  rtported  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Popular  Front"  (George 
Haba.sh)  were  arrested  today  in  Jordan  in 
connection  with  the  firing  of  Katyushas  on 
Israel  from  Jordanian  territory  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

4.  Diplomats  reported  that  between  7  to 
17  members  of  the  organization  were  arrest- 
ed. (Reuter  from  Amman.  October  5.  1989) 

example,s,of  p.l  o.'s  "unified  command"  s 
Directives  to  Attack  Arab  Civilians  in 
JUDEA.    Samaria    and    Gaza    and    to    use 
MoLOTov  Cocktails  and  Knives 
Leaflet  34.  February  11.  1989: 
The  13th  of  February  is  set  as  the  day  of 
escalating  attacks  on  the  collaborators,  trai- 
tors,  the   Cadre   of   (Arab)   workers   in   the 
Civil  Administration,  and  members  of  Local 
Municipal  Councils. 
Leaflet  39.  April  30.  1989: 
May  13.  1989.  is  set  as  a  special  day  for  the 
escalation    of    attacks    and    confrontations 
with  Molotov  Cocktails  and  knives. 
Leaflet  41.  June  11.  1989: 
June  19  and  20.  1989.  are  set  as  days  for 
the  escalation  of  the  struggle  by  way  of  in- 
creased use  of  Molotov  Cocktails  and  knives. 

B.  Terrorist  Activities  by     Fatah  "  Inside 
Israel     (in     its     pre-67     borders)     and 
Abroad-  Post   Arafat's     Cairo    Declara 
TioN  "  of  Nov.  1985 

international  terrorism 

Terrorist  activities  were  carried  out  by 
"Fatah  "  members  in  several  countries.  The 
major  cases  to  be  mentioned  are: 

Apr.  2.  1986— Four  passengers  were  killed 
and  ten  injured  in  an  explosion  on  a  TWA. 
airliner  on  its  flight  from  Rome  lo  Athens. 
(Among  the  victims  were  a  woman  and  her 
child  who  were  sucked  out  of  the  plane). 
The  perpetrators  were  members  of  the 
Fatah  ""Hawari  Apparatus'. 

Aug.  22.  ;9S6— Four  members  of  the 
'  Fatah  "Hawan  Apparatus",  armed  with 
explosives,  were  arrested  in  Casablanca, 
planning  to  attack  Jewish  targets  while  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  (at  the  time  Shimon 
Peres)  was  visiting  Morocco. 

July  22.  1987-A  Palestinian  cartoonist 
working  in  the  Kuwayti  newspaper  '  Al- 
Qabas".  was  murdered  in  London  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Fatah/'Force  17"  apparatus. 

cross-border  attacks 

Fifteen  infiltration  attempts  across  Isra- 
el's borders  were  made  during  1988  by 
"Fatah  "  members  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing Israeli  communities.  Thirteen  attempts 
were  made  from  the  northern  border  and 
two  from  the  Egyptian  border. 

In  one  of  these  attacks,  a  group  of 
"Fatah  "  terrorists  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  southern  border  near  Mount  Harif  in 
the  Negev.  hijacked  a  public  bus.  murdered 
two  women  and  a  man.  and  injured  another 
eight  passengers— all  civilians. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  1988  was  a  peak 
year  in  "Fatahs"  attempts  to  attack  Israel 
acro.ss  its  borders. 


TERRORIST  ATTACKS  WITHIN  ISRAEL  -CAR 
BOMBS 

Three  car  bombs  were  placed  during  the 
ibove  menlioned  period  by  Fatah"  mem- 
bers, but  discovered  prior  to  explosion. 

Tlie  first  was  discovered  in  Hebron,  on 
February  1986  It  was  intended  lo  explode 
in  the  Beer-Sheva  niarktl. 

The  second  was  found  in  Jenisalem  on 
March  3.  1988.  aimed  at  Secrttary  of  State 
G.  Shultz  who  was  visiting  the  area  at  the 
lime. 

"Fatali"  took  responsibiliU  (or  the  act. 

Tile   third   car  botnb   containing   two   gal- 
lons of  gas  exploded  in  a  car  park  in  the 
town  of  Kfar  Saba,  in  March  1988. 
hand-crenades 

In  October  1986  hand-grenades  were 
thrown  al  tht  wcsttrn  Wall:"  causing  one 
death  and  67  injuries 

In  October  1987  a  hand-grenade  was 
thrown  at  the  CariTiel  Center  of  Haifa  (but 
failed  to  explode) 

In  August  1988  H  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  at  the  Nordau  Mall'  .  in  the  center 
of  Haifa,  injuring  25  people  i  including  chil- 
dren). 

MOLOTOV  COCKTAILS 

During  March  and  April  of  1988  Molotov 
Cocktails  were  thrown  at  public  buses  near 
Kibbutz  Sha  ar  Ha  amakim"  b\  Arab  Israe- 
lis, members  of    Fatah". 

explosive  devicfs 

Explosive  devices  were  placed  by  Fatah" 
members  during  1986  m  a  Jerusalem  super 
market  and  at  public  bus  stations  in  the 
city. 

attempted  assassination  of  pro  JORDANIAN 

personalities 
During     1986     attempts     were     made     by 
Fatah'     member    in    order    to    assa.ssinate 
Zahran    Ha.ssuna.    Mayor   of    Kabatia,    and 
Farida  Rsheid.  relative  to  the  Royal  Jorda- 
nian family. 

murders 
In     March     1987     a    Jewish     resident     of 
Ramleh  was  murdered  by  a  member  of  the 
Fatah  "" Force  17'   apparatus 
In  May  1988  an  elderly  Jewish  woman  (a 
holocaust    survivor)    was    murdered    in    her 
home  at  the  village  of  Shafir  near  the  town 
of  Kiryal  Malachi.  by  members  of  the    Sha 
bibah"-  "Fatahs  "  youth  movement 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  4.  1990. 
and  ending  February  10.  1990.  and  the 
period  commencing  February  3.  1991.  and 
ending  February  9.  1991.  as  "National  Burn 
Awareness  Week  ". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 

At  3:04  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3952.  An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:42  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  262.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  .sense  of  Congress  concerning 
Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama. 

At  5:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1096)  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  dockets  73.  151, 
and  73-A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission; with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  concert  performance  on  the 
Capitol  grounds:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  254.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
negotiations  for  a  political  .settlement  in 
Cambodia 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  1:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
iigned  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
jlutions: 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
he  period  commencing  February  18.  1990. 
ind  ending  February  24.  1990.  as  National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week",  and 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  concert  performance  on  the 
Capitol  grounds:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

H  Con.  Res.  254.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
negotiations  for  a  political  setlletnenl  in 
Cambodia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2309.  A  communicalion  from  the 
Acting    General    Counsel    of    the    Federal 


Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Die  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
lo  support  rnobilization  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  Stales:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2310.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  lo  law  a  report  on  the  protection 
of  military  whistleblowers  from  actual  or 
threatened  reprisals  for  reporting  violations 
of  law  or  regulations,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2311.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1989  Annual  Report  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  on  Advanced  Technology  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology.  Department  of  Commerce:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC  2312  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law.  a  report  on  alternative  methods  for  fi- 
nancing the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2313.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  progress  of  man- 
agement activities  concerning  the  northern 
spotted  owl  and  limber  sales  from  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Wsishington:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2314  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Die  Interior  (Policy. 
Budget,  and  Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  section  318  of  the  1990  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  through  January  1, 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC  2315.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy. 
Budget,  and  Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation Tf  section  318  of  the  1990  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  through  December  1. 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC  2316.  A  com.miinication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Slate  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  allocation  of  certain  funds,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2317  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
each  instance  in  which  a  Federal  agency  did 
not  fully  implenient  a  recommendation 
made  by  t  he  General  Accounting  Office  in 
connection  with  a  bid  protest  decided  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year:  to  the  Committee  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC  2318.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mmistralor  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administralion.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC  2319  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1989:  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  BENTSKN.  Irotn  thf  Commit  tec 
on  Finaiicf.  withmil  ani»ndmtni: 

8  2092  A  bill  to  provide  for  I  ho  restora- 
tion of  cortam  trade  benefits  for  Panama 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and   second   lime   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  a.s  indicated: 
Bv  Mr   ROCKEFKLLEK: 
S   2086   A  bill  to  extend  the  current  duty 
.stjspen.sion  on  certain  Kla.s.s  reramic  kitchen- 
ware;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON: 
S    2087    .A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act   to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mi.s.sion  to  the  United  States  to  the  statii.s  of 
lawful  permanent  residence  of  certain  alien 
entrepreneurs   and   their  spou.se.s  and   chil- 
dren, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  MrCLCRf;i 
S  2088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Pohcv 
and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  titles  I  and  II  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources 

By  Mr.  BOSCHVVITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Durenberci;r      Mr      Bimpers,     Mr 
Pryor.  Mr   Sasser.  Mr    Breaix.  Mr 
Kohl,  Mr.   Kasten.  and   Mr    John- 
ston ): 
S    2089    A  bill  to  require  (he  Director  of 
(he  Geological  Sun.ey  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  water  quality  of  the  Mi.s,sissippi  River: 
to    the    Committee    on    Environment    and 
Public  Work-s. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  changes  to  the 
earned  iniome  tax  credit  overseas  and  to 
clarify  and  improve  current  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Bf^Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 
S.  2092.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  certain  trade  benefits  for  Panama: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr    BUMPERS   .for  himself  and 
Mr  Reid' 
S   2093    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  exclude  from  the  defi- 
nition of    independent  expenditures'    those 
pxpendilures  that  are  not  truly  independent 
of  the  legislatue  process,  to  the  Committee 
:)n  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr   DOLE 
S    2094    A  bill  entitled  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean  Democracy   and   Free   Market    Act   of 
1990:   to   the  Committee  on   Foreign   Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr  WIl^ON 
S.  2095   A  bill  to  establish  a  Healthy  Start 
Demonstration  Grant  program:  to  the  Com- 
Tiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  GARN 
S.  2096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Gabri 
■I  Robledo-Gomez  Dunn,  to  the  Committee 
5n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PELL: 
S.  2097.  A  bill  to  promote  and  encourage 
ilternative   nondeferi.se   uses  of  defense  fa- 
■ilities.  to  provide  a.ssistance  lor  the  retrain- 
ing of   unemployed  defense  workers  whose 
■mployment   is  terminated,  and   to  provide 
icliustiTieni    a.ssistanre   to   communities  ad 


M'rsely  affected  by  the  termination  or  cur 
tailment  of  defen.sc  contracts  or  the  closure 
or  realignment  of  military  installations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    BENTSEN   i  for   himself.    Mr. 
Dole.  Mr    Rockeeei.ler.  Mr   Dcren- 
berger.  Mr.  MoYNiiiAN.  Mr.  Riegi.e. 
and  Mr,  Pryor i: 
S.  2098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Medicare  cov- 
erage ot  ErythropoK  tin  when  self  adminis- 
tered: to  the  Committee  on  F^inance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams  i: 
S.  2099.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free  entry 
for  the  personal  effects  and  equipment  of 
participants    and    officials    involved    in    the 
1990  Goodwill  Games  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington State,  to  the  Committee  on  F^inance 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  i  for  him.self.  Mr. 
MuRKowsKi.    Mr     Matscnaga.    Mr. 
DeConcini.      Mr       Mitchell.      Mr 

ROCKEKELLER.        Mr.        GRAHAM.        Mr 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr 
Jeffords  i: 
S.  2100.  A  bill  to  increa.se  the  rates  of  com 
pensation  for  veterans  with  service-connect 
ed  disabilities  and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  the  survi- 
\ors  of  certain  disabled  veterans:  to  amend 
title  38.  United  Stales  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' compensation,  heallh-care.  insurance, 
and  housing  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
transitional  group  residences  for  veterans 
recovering  from  substance-abuse  disabilities 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request  i: 
S  2101.  A  bill  to  waive  the  waiting  period 
requirement  of  section  210(b)i2i  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  planned  adminis- 
trative reorganization  invoking  the  Loan 
Guaranty  Division  at  the  Togus  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  and  Regional  Office  Center: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  2102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  prior  Congres 
sional  "report  and  wait  '  restrictions  which 
are  imposed  upon  certain  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  administratue  reorganiza- 
tions by  section  210(b)(2)  of  that  title:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

S.  2103.  A  bill  to  waive  the  reporting  and 
waiting     period     requirements     of     section 
210(b)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
a  planned  administrative  reorganization  of 
the   regional   field   officf\s   of   the   Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  .Adminisira 
tion:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   KENNEDY  ( ff^r  him.self.   Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr   Simon.  Mr.  Dcrenberger. 
Mr    Pell,  Mr,  Packwood,  Mr,  Gore. 
Ms,     MiKULSKi.     Mr      Adams.     Mr, 
BiDEN,  Mr,  Bingaman,  Mr,  Bradley, 
Mr,      Bcrdick,      Mr,      Cohen.      Mr. 
Conrad.    Mr     Cranston.    Mr,    Dodd. 
Mr       Fowler,      Mr       Harkin,      Mr, 
iNot'YE.  Mr   Kerrey,  Mr   Kerry,  Mr, 
Kohl.   Mr    Lautenberg.   Mr.   Leahy. 
Mr.     Levin,     Mr,     Matscnaga.     Mr, 
Mitchell,      Mr       Moynihan.      Mr, 
RiEGLE,  Mr    Sarbanes.  Mr,  Specter. 
and  Mr.  Wirth  i: 
S.  2104    A  bill  to  amend  the  Ci\il  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil 
right.s  laws  that   ban  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment,  and    for   other   purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr     RIEGLE    i  for    himself.    Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr   Simon.  Mr    Dixon.  Mr, 
Bc.MPERs,   Mr    Pressler.   Mr.   Levin. 
Mr     Sarbanes.     Mr,     Wilson.     Mr, 
Grassley.      Mr.      Lieberman.      Mr, 


Daschle.  Mr  Lautenberg.  Mr, 
Sasser.  Mr,  Warner.  Mr,  Metz- 
ENBAtJM,  Mr  Durenberger.  Mr 
D'Amato,  Mr  Dole.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr 
iNoi'YE.  Mr  Kohl.  Mr,  Exon.  Ms 
MiKi'LSKi,  Mr,  Moynihan.  Mr,  Dodd. 
Mr  McClcre,  Mr  Leahy,  Mr 
Bryan,  Mr,  Mitchell,  Mr  Gorton, 
Mr  Wirth,  Mr  Symms,  Mr  Bur- 
dick,  Mr,  Wallop.  Mr,  Nunn,  Mr, 
Biden.  Mr  Li'GAR.  Mr,  Humphrey, 
Mr,  Cochran,  Mr,  DeConcini.  Mr, 
Byrd.  Mr,  Conrad.  Mr  Pell,  Mr, 
Coats.  Mr,  Roth,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
CJlenn.  Mr  Boren  Mr  Specter,  and 
Mr,  Helms): 
S.J,  Res,  251,  A  loint  resolution  designat- 
ing ■Baltic  Freedom  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr,  BENTSEN: 
S,J,  Res,  252,  A  .omt  resolution  dt'signal- 
mg  the  week  of  .April  15,  1990.  through 
-April  21,  1990.  as  National  Minon(>  Cancer 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    'for    him.self.    Mr. 
McCain.   M.'-.   Kennedy.   Mr.   Duren- 
berger.   Mr     Lugar.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr, 
Dodd,      Mr,      Jeffords,      and      Mr, 
Graham  i: 
S,J,  Res,  253  A  joint  resolution  to  express 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  Chile's  tran- 
sition  (0  democracy:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 
By  Mr  GORE 
S,J,  Res,  254,  A  loint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  1990  as    National  Dig(>stive  Di,sea.se 
Awareness    Month':    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciar.v , 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI.iS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  ROCKEFELLER: 
S.  2086.  A  bill  to  extend  the  current 
duty  suspension   on   certain   glass  ce- 
ramic kitchenware;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DUTY  suspension  ON  CERTAIN  KITCHENWARE 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I'm  introducing  a  bill  to 
extend  an  existing  duty  suspension  on 
certain  glass  ceramic  kitchenware.  The 
original  duty  suspension  which  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  trade  bill  in  1988 
was  noncontroversial.  receiving  unani- 
mous support  in  the  relevant  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
expect  that  the  extension  of  this  duty 
suspension  will  similarly  be  noncontro- 
versial.* 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  to  the  United  States 
to  the  status  of  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dence of  certain  alien  entrepreneurs 
and  their  spouses  and  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROVIDING  LAWFUL  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  U,S,  TO 
CERTAIN  ALIEN  ENTREPRENEURS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
Louisianians  who  have  been  working 
diligently  to  attract  new  economic  op- 
portunities for  my  State.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  me  speak  about 


the  serious  economic  situation  Louisi- 
ana has  faced  over  the  last  8  years. 
While  th"re  are  a  number  of  encourag- 
ing signs  in  many  areas,  the  hard  reali 
ty  is  that  unemployment  remains  un- 
accep'ably  high,  preliminarily  estiniat- 
ed  at  6,9  percent  in  December  1989. 
with  my  State's  average  unemplo.\- 
ment  rate  among  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  and  still  will  above  the  5.1  per- 
cent national  average  unemployment 
rate  for  December, 

We  in  Louisiana  must  continue  to 
seek  new  opportunities  for  .job  cre- 
ation aggressively,  from  potential  do- 
mestic sources  as  well  as  from  those 
overseas.  This  bill  is  designed  to  help 
attract  new  .)obs  from  the  latter 
source. 

What  I  am  recommending  in  this  bill 
is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  bastd  on  one  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  1981  by 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  and  contained 
in  S.  358,  the  Immigration  Act  of  1989 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  July.  My 
recommendation  allows  more  flexibil- 
ity in  determining  what  is  job  cre- 
ation, for  example,  by  counting  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities  and  invest- 
ments which  would  save  failing  indus- 
tries and  protect  jobs  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  In  addition.  I  have 
tried  to  target  this  provision  on  States 
or  areas  within  States  suffering  from 
high  unemployment.  However,  if  the 
maximum  number  of  visas  allowed  has 
not  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  any  year,  the  remain- 
der can  be  made  available  to  those 
who  plan  to  invest  in  other  areas. 

Similar  to  S.  358,  I  have  also  tried  to 
make  sure  that  \  isas  made  available  in 
this  category  do  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  family  reunification.  This  is 
and  should  remain  a  principal  goal  of 
U.S.  immigration  policy.  The  number 
of  visas  I  have  allocated  for  those 
meeting  the  job  creation  criteria  I 
have  specified  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  world-wide  levels  in  effect  in  any 
one  year.  I  have  also  included  the  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  S.  358  that  the 
job  creation,  or  savings,  be  permanent. 

Just  as  we  have  recognized  the  need 
for  workers  with  special  job  skills  to 
enter  our  labor  force  to  help  keep  our 
Nation  competitive.  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  should  make  some  provision 
on  a  limited  basis  for  those  whose  in- 
dustry and  initiative  have  enabled 
them  to  amass  capital  to  invest  in  our 
country  and  whose  capital  will  create 
new  jobs  and  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  I  am  further  persuaded 
that  entrepreneurs  will  bring  a  new  vi- 
tality and  know-how  to  American  in- 
dustry and  will  help  those  areas  in  the 
United  States  needing  new  economic 
opportunities  to  develop  them. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  House  will  act  on  S.  358  early  in 
this  se.ssion  so  that  work  can  be  com- 
pleted on  this  very  important  part  of 
the   comprehensive   revision   of   immi- 


gration law  the  Congress  began  several 
years  ago.  I  hope  the  provisions  in  S. 
358  and  this  free-standing  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  help  focus 
debate  on  the  need  for  a  new  inde- 
pendent category  and  the  need  to 
tnake  changes  in  our  current  policies 
to  provide  for  those  who  would  bring 
business  acunien  and  talent  to  this 
country  just  as  we  do  for  those  who 
have  particular  labor  skills  in  short 
supply  those  who  have  achieved  a  cer- 
tain level  of  education. 


By  Mr,  JOHNSTON  (for  him.self 
and  Mr.  McClure): 
S  2088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend 
the  authority  for  titles  I  and  II.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  ancJ  Natural  Resources. 

ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is 
large  and  growing.  We  are  now  import- 
ing some  77.6  million  barrels  a  day, 
which  is  44  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion. By  the  year  2010.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  be  importing  two-thirds  of  our 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  is  the  one  part  of  our 
energy  policy  on  which  almost  every- 
one agrees.  It  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  imports.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  a  policy  of  having  90  days 
of  imports  in  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Unfortunately,  today,  with  only  580 
million  barrels  in  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  it  is  well  less  than  a  90-day 
supply.  In  fact,  the  750  million  goal 
presently  allowed  by  law  would  not 
equal  the  90-day  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  expand  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  1  billion 
barrels,  which  will  be  a  90-day  supply. 

The  message  from  DOE.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  do  not  worry,  be  happy  with  a 
smaller  SPR,  a  weaker  insurance 
policy,  a  shorter  lifeline  for  this  coun- 
try if  oil  supplies  are  threatened. 

We  cannot  have  that,  Mr.  President. 
We  must  have  the  full  90-day  supply, 
and  this  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  give  us  the  full  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil,  the  full  90-day  supply 
which  this  country  needs. 

Our  domestic  supplies  are  dropping 
precipitously.  Our  consumption  is 
going  up  quickly  and  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  is  our  last  line  of  de- 
fense against  imported  oil. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr,  Breaux,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr,  Kasten.  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): 
S.  2089.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  to  conduct  a 


study  of  the  water  quality  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  WATER  STUDY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Mississippi 
River  Water  Study  Act  of  1990.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  undertake  a 
special  2-year  study  of  the  water  qual- 
ity of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Ojibwa  Intiians  appropriately 
named  it  the  Misisipi  which  means 
great  river.  Water  from  31  States  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the 
Mississippi  River  Basin.  The  river 
empties  an  average  of  more  than 
150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
into  the  gulf.  That's  about  1''2  times 
the  discharge  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  8 
times  that  of  the  Rhine  and  30  times 
that  of  the  Thames. 

Each  year  millions  of  people  use  the 
Mississippi  for  recreation,  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  hunting.  The 
Upper  Mississippi  River  alone— that 
portion  above  the  Mississippi-Ohio 
River  junction— has  200  boat  harbors. 
445  water  recreation  sites  and  a  total 
recreation  value  of  approximately 
$700  million.  Also,  some  70  cities  draw 
their  water  from  the  Mississippi.  Yet, 
little  is  known  about  the  quality  of 
water  which  flows  through  this  great 
river  system,  especially  the  portion 
north  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness for  the  Water  Study  Act  should 
be  to  study  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
source  of  drinking  water.  The  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  are  the  source 
of  23  percent  of  the  public  surface- 
water  supplies  for  the  United  States. 
Many  cities  in  the  10  States  that 
border  it  derive  their  water  from  the 
river.  Several  recent  local  studies  have 
indicated  that  the  water  supplies 
drawn  directly  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  those  derived  indirectly  by  pump- 
ing water  from  adjacent  aquifers, 
carry  a  host  of  contaminants.  And 
while  a  study  of  these  contaminants 
does  not  in  itself  allow  us  to  quantify 
the  health  threat  associated  with 
drinking  water— because  it  generally 
undergoes  treatment  before  delivery 
to  customers— such  a  study  does  repre- 
sent the  first  step  in  understanding 
the  potential  threat. 

The  act  would  also  address  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  upon  fish,  birds,  and 
other  wildlife,  that  habitale  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Wildlife,  as  well  as  surround- 
ing vegetation,  relies  on  water  from 
the  river  for  survival.  Many  animals 
have  the  tendency  to  accumulate  cer- 
tain toxic  substances  in  their  tissue. 
This  is  known  as  biomagnification. 
The  result  of  this  process  is  that  the 
tissue  of  the  animal  can  have  concen- 
tration of  the  contaminant  that  are 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  great- 
er than  that  in  the  water.  This  is  one 
reason   we  need  to  know  about  con- 
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taminants  in  the  river  even  if  they  are 
considerably  lower  than  drinking 
water  standards  or  health  advisory 
l°vels. 

This  act  would  prove  vital  towards 
estimating  the  environmental  health 
of  the  ever-important  Mississippi.  The 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi 
River  serves  as  a  kind  of  national 
report  card,  a  much-needed  standard 
considering  the  fact  that  the  river 
drains  about  40  percent  of  the  United 
States,  the  heartland  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  an  area  that  produces  a  substantial 
amount  of  our  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial output  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades Congress  had  enacted  significant 
environmental  legislation,  and  great 
effort  and  expenditures  have  been 
made  by  Government  and  the  private 
sector.  Much  progress  has  been  made. 
However,  there  still  exists  a  number  of 
threats  to  the  water  quality  of  the 
river. 

The  contaminants  in  the  Mississippi 
River  come  from  our  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, industries,  agriculture,  runoff 
from  city  streets,  natural  sources,  and 
some  are  carried  into  the  Mississippi 
watershed  through  the  air.  By  measur- 
ing what  flows  down  the  river,  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  attaches  to  sedi- 
ment particles,  or  incorporates  in  the 
tissue  of  a  plant  or  animal,  we  have 
the  capability  of  identifying  where  our 
society  is  failing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  environmental  management.  This 
can  help  us  .set  priorities  for  future 
controls. 

We  cannot  solve  our  remaining 
water-quality  problems  overnight. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  know  what  to 
emphasize.  Where  do  we  start?  Indus- 
try? Agriculture?  Urban  runoff?  Mu- 
nicipal treatment  plants,  or  some 
other  sources^ 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Mr. 
President,  is  well  suited  to  do  such  an 
assessment  of  the  water  quality  of  the 
Mississippi.  Among  its  many  scientific 
programs,  the  Survey  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  assess  water  resources  in 
terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality. 
and  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
the  impacts  of  human  activities  and 
natural  phenomena  on  hydrologic  sys- 
tems. The  Survey  does  this  to  provide 
water  managers  and  policymakers  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
with  the  information  base  for  making 
the  best  possible  environmental  man- 
agement decisions.  The  Survey  is  a 
fact  finding  organization,  rather  than 
one  which  is  charged  with  enforcing 
laws  or  developing  resources.  Because 
it  does  not  have  either  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Survey  is  able  to 
provide  highly  objective  and  reliable 
analyses. 

This  bill  instructs  the  Survey  to 
carry  out  its  study  in  consultation 
with  three  other  agencies  that  have 
expertise  and  responsibility  related  to 
the  river:  First,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  which  has  a  responsibility  for 


endangered  species  and  the  national 
system  of  refuges,  and  has  consider- 
able experti.se  in  the  .sampling  and  in- 
terpretation of  data  on  contaminants 
in  animal  ti.ssue;  .second,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  key  statutes  aimed  at  protecting 
the  quality  of  river  water  and  human 
health  as  it  relates  to  drinking  water. 
EPA  also  has  expertise  in  environmen- 
tal chemistry  and  toxicity  that  can  be 
very  valuable  to  a  study  such  as  this: 
and,  third,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, which  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  navigation  and  flood  control 
facilities  along  the  river.  As  a  part  of 
this  responsibility,  the  corps  must  take 
care  of  dredging  the  river  and  safely 
disposing  of  the  dredge  spoil.  It  also 
has  experti.se  relating  to  contaminants 
in  river  sediments  and  the  movement 
of  contaminants  between  the  water 
and  the  sediments. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  this  study 
bi^cause  the  Survey  has  recently  been 
refining  techniques  for  data  collection 
and  laboratory  anal.vses  designed  for 
just  such  an  as.sessment.  Since  1987. 
the  Survey  has  been  working  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi—including several  of  the  major  trib- 
utaries—collecting water  and  sediment 
.samples  and  analyzing  them  for 
metals,  organic  chemicals— including 
pesticides  and  their  breakdown  prod- 
ucts—and for  sediment.  The  study  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  extend  the 
work  of  the  Survey  to  include  the 
entire  river  from  the  headwaters  at 
Lake  Itasca  in  Minne.sota  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  lead  to  an  overall  as- 
.se-ssment  document  in  October  1992. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  water 
quality  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  our  Nation. 
If  we  are  to  make  the  right  choices 
about  future  measures  to  improve  the 
quality  of  this  \aluable  resource,  we 
must  have  an  accurate  assessment  of 
its  present  status.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  with  me  to  see  that  such  a 
study  begins  as  soon  as  possible.* 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
changes  to  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
for  military  families  overseas  and  to 
clarify  and  improve  current  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(ORHECTINC      .AN      INEtflMTV      I.M      THE      FEDERAl, 
INCOME    TAX     TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN     Mill 
TAHY  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
military  members  who  are  assigned 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  to 
clarify  and  improve  current  law. 

Under  current    tax   law.   low-income 
families  with  children  are  authorized 


an  indexed,  refundable  income  tax 
credit.  The  maximum  annual  amount 
of  this  credit  in  1989  was  $910.  For 
1990.  it  will  be  $953.40.  This  maximum 
is  reduced  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  of 
earned  income  over  $10,730. 

The  current  construction  of  the  law 
is  such  that  only  low-income  families 
with  children  in  the  United  States  are 
eligible  for  this  credit.  Therefore, 
about  25.000  military  personnel,  who 
are  assigned  outside  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  otherwise  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  tax  credit,  are  being  denied 
this  credit  solely  because  they  are  as- 
signed outside  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  military  personnel  are 
young,  junior  enlisted  members  who 
are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
Most  of  these  young  men  and  women 
are  on  their  first  assignment  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  are  experi- 
encing for  the  first  time  the  added  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  being  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  where  up-front  hous- 
ing costs  and  currency  fluctuations 
put  a  squeeze  on  their  pocketbooks. 
When  you  place  on  top  of  this  the  lo.ss 
of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  be- 
cause of  their  assignment  outside  of 
the  United  States,  the  squeeze  is  made 
worse. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean.  A  married  E-3— a  private  first 
class  in  the  Army,  a  seaman  in  the 
Navy,  an  airman  first  class  in  the  Air 
Force,  or  a  lance  corporal  in  the 
Marine  Corps— with  less  than  2  years 
of  service  who  has  a  dependent  child 
and  household  in  the  United  States 
would  pay  no  Federal  income  tax.  But 
this  same  individual,  because  he  or  she 
is  eligible  for  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  would  receive  a  payment  of 
about  $450  a  year.  This  same  individ- 
ual, if  he  or  she  is  assigned  outside  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  credit,  and  therefore  lose 
about  $450  a  year  because  of  being  as- 
signed outside  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  can  see 
the  inequity  involved  here.  I  don"t 
think  that  25,000  out  of  the  115,000 
military  families  who  earn  incomes 
that  would  otherwise  qualify  for 
earned  income  tax  credit  should  be 
denied  this  credit  when  they  are  re- 
quired by  our  Government  to  serve 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  rec- 
ognized this  inequity  and  attempted  to 
correct  it  last  year  by  proposing  legis- 
lation almost  identical  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing.  I  understand  that,  be- 
cause the  legislation  was  submitted 
near  the  close  of  the  legislative  session 
last  year,  and  because  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  legislative  branches 
and  the  administration  that  the  final 
budget  reconciliation  would  be  free  of 
any  items  unrelated  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, that  it  was  not  acted  on.  I  believe 
the  legislation  was  considered  to  be 
meritorious  at  the  time  .so  my  purpose 


in  introducing  this  bill  is  to  expedite 
the  action  this  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
in  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  1  want 
to  say  that  our  military  personnel  are 
going  through  a  very  uncertain  period 
of  time.  The  amended  defen.se  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1991  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion in  military  strength  by  91.400 
over  the  next  2  years.  The  reduction 
will  require  our  military  personnel  to 
work  harder  and  at  the  .same  time 
accept  a  more  austere  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  So  it  is  incum- 
bent on  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
ameliorate  some  of  this. 

From  a  budget  standpoint,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  is  budget  neutral.  The 
revenue  loss  of  including  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  outside  of  the  United 
States  under  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
earned  income  tax  credit  would  be 
offset  by  clarifying  language  in  the 
bill  that  would  include  the  value  of 
Government  quarters  for  those  who 
reside  in  them  in  the  calculation  of 
earned  income.  In  the  past  the  treat- 
ment of  the  value  of  Government  pro- 
vided housing  was  inconsistent,  result- 
ing in  substantial  overpayments, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing, corrects  an  inequity  for  those  mili- 
tary families  most  in  need  in  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation. • 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  2093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  "independent 
expenditures"  those  expenditures  that 
are  not  truly  independent  of  the  legis- 
lative process:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

INDEPENDENT  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues 
Senators  Boren.  Reid.  Bryan,  and 
Cranston  in  introducing  legislation 
today  that  will  severely  limit  the  use 
of  independent  expenditures  in  Feder- 
al election  campaigns.  According  to 
records  at  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, so-called  independent  expend- 
itures in  congressional  races  in  the 
1988  election  cycle  totaled  $7  and  $14.1 
million  in  the  campaign  for  President. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  these  expendi- 
tures in  Federal  campaigns  in  the  last 
several  years  and  believe  that  their 
continued,  unchecked  use  will  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  our  election 
process. 

Let  me  put  the  legislation  in  con- 
text. Under  current  law.  expenditures 
made  expressly  to  advocate  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate,  where  they  are  made  with- 
out prior  consultation  or  cooperation 
with  any  candidate,  are  independent 
expenditures.     The     Supreme     Court 


staled  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo  that  in- 
dependent expenditures  receive  the 
constitutional  protection  of  free 
speech,  and  thus  are  not  subject  to 
dollar  limits,  because  they  are  made 
"totally  independently"  of  the  candi- 
date and  his  campaign,  thus  alleviat- 
ing the  danger  that  they  will  be  given 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  improper  com- 
mitments from  the  candidate."  (424 
U.S.  1.  47  (1976».) 

In  the  absence  of  total  independ- 
ence, an  expenditure  made  in  support 
of  a  candidate  constitutes  a  contribu- 
tion limited  to  amounts  specified 
under  section  315  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  (2  U.S.C.  section 
441a).  Any  contact  or  coordination 
with  the  candidate  or  campaign  will 
destroy  the  requisite  independence  of 
the  activity,  and  thus  subject  the  ex- 
penditure to  these  limits. 

In  many  campaigns,  and  most  re- 
cently during  the  1988  elections,  this 
standard  of  independence  has  been 
shamelessly  abused  by  political  com- 
mittees which  are  organized  as  sepa- 
rate segregated  funds  of  organizations 
with  active  lobbying  programs.  In 
these  situations,  staff  and  members  of 
an  affiliated  lobbying  organization  de- 
velop close  working  relationships  with 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
those  who  sit  on  committees  with  sub- 
stantive jurisdiction  over  the  organiza- 
tion's key  issues.  It  is  highly  likely,  if 
not  inevitable,  that  in  the  course  of 
their  lobbying  meetings  conversations 
about  the  upcoming  election  and  the 
member's  campaign  occur. 

At  election  time  the  affiliated  politi- 
cal committee  then  assists  the  very 
same  members  who  have  been  sup- 
portive of  its  lobbying  agenda  by 
making  independent  expenditures  in 
support  of  their  campaigns.  This 
degree  of  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion prior  to  making  an  independent 
expenditure  is  clearly  violative  of  the 
standard  of  total  independence. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  neck 
and  neck  race  for  the  Senate.  In  the 
last  week  of  the  campaign  before  the 
election,  a  well-financed  political  com- 
mittee places  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  into  media  advertisements  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  candidates 
whose  stated  position  on  several  issues 
is  viewed  as  infavorable  by  the  PAC. 
The  other  candidate's  position  on 
these  same  issues  is.  not  so  coinciden- 
tally.  supported  by  the  PAC.  The  ads 
are  seen  by  millions  of  local  voters  and 
the  candidate  attacked  in  the  ads  has 
little  or  no  time  or  money  to  respond 
to  this  media  blitz.  He  loses  the  race 
by  only  a  few  thousand  votes,  un- 
doubtedly the  victim  of  these  "inde- 
pendent "  expenditures  by  the  political 
committee.  That  PAC  now  has  helped 
to  place  their  favored  candidate  in 
office,  one  who  is  sympathetic  to  the 
issues  they  support.  Should  this  last 
minute  spending  in  amounts  often  ex- 
ceeding   $1    million    be    allowed?   Are 


these  expenditures  the  type  of  spend- 
ing envisioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Buckley?  I  believe  the  answer  to 
both  questions  is  clearly  no. 

The  Supreme  Court  emphasized 
that  the  expenditure  must  be  given 
with  no  prior  consultation  or  arrange- 
ment with  the  candidate  in  order  to 
avoid  any  political  quid  pro  quo  which 
may  arise  in  the  form  of  campaign 
support  in  return  for  legislative  access 
and  favor.  Clearly,  the  dual  relation- 
ship that  a  political  committee  and  its 
affiliated  lobbying  organization  cre- 
ates with  a  current  or  potential  office- 
holder, by  requesting  support  for  its 
legislative  agenda  and  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  the  candidates'  elec- 
tion, establishes  precisely  the  quid  pro 
quo  that  must  be  avoided. 

My  legislation  is  simple.  It  will 
amend  the  definition  of  independent 
expenditure  under  the  act  to  prohibit 
a  political  committee  which  is  tied  to 
an  organization  that  lobbies  Congress, 
from  making  expenditures  defined  as 
independent.  More  formally  stated,  a 
political  committee  could  not  claim  in- 
dependence for  any  expenditures  if 
the  committee  is  directly  or  indirectly 
organized,  financed,  controlled  or  ad- 
ministered by  a  connected  organiza- 
tion which  is  required  to  register,  or 
which  pays  for  the  services  of  a  person 
required  to  register  under  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act. 

If  Congress  is  truly  interested  in  en- 
acting campaign  finance  reform  legis- 
lation, and  God  knows  I  hope  we  are,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  believe  to  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  serious  effort  at  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  over  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  not  absolutely  positive 
but  I  am  absolutely  secure  in  the 
belief  that  this  will  meet  the  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  test  and  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
year.  I've  come  to  this  floor  and  talked 
about  the  need  for  campaign  finance 
reform.  Again  and  again,  I  urged  us  to 
do  something.  Now  is  the  time. 

Today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
ers, has  introduced  legislation  to  limit 
independent  expenditures. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  because 
it  does  something  to  counter  the  single 
most  important  problem  in  campaign 
spending  today. 

Independent  expenditures  allow  in- 
dividuals or  groups  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  they  want  for  advertise- 
ments, direct  mail,  and  other  efforts 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate. 

As  long  as  they  don't  coordinate 
their  activities  with  a  candidate  or  the 
campaign,  they  are  free  to  spend  un- 
limited amounts  of  money.  They  are 
merely  exercising  their  freedom  of 
speech. 
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But  I  believe  that  most  independent 
expenditures  are  not   truly   independ 
ent.  They  operate  in  accordance  with  a 
slightly  skewed  version  of  freedom. 

This  kind  of  freedom  allows  an  indi- 
vidual like  Donald  Trump  to  spend  S2 
million  of  his  own  money— to  ensure 
that  his  candidate  wins  the  mayoral 
race  in  New  York  City 

This  kind  of  freedom  allows  political 
action  committees  to  elude  Federal 
election  laws. 

It  is  a  freedom  that  ha.s  contributed 
to  an  increase  of  1.000  percent  in  uide- 
pendent  expenditures  since  1976.  One 
of  the  more  promment  players  to  exer- 
cise this  freedom  was  the  National 
Conservative  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee, led  by  the  late  Terry  Dolan.  In  a 
1980  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Dolan  cut  to  the  essence  of 
how  independent  expenditures  can 
change  the  political  landscape.  He 
said: 

Group.-.  Ilk'-  our.s  are  potentially  very  dan- 
gerou.s  to  ihf  political  proccs.s.  Wc  could  be 
a  menace,  yi'.--.  Ten  independent  expenditure 
groups,  for  example,  could  amass  this  great 
amount  of  money  and  defeat  the  point  of 
acrountabilily  in  politics.  We  could  say 
whatever  wi-  want  about  an  opponent  of  a 
Senator  Smith  and  the  Senator  wouldn  I 
have  to  sav  anythinp.  A  group  like  our.s 
could  lie  through  its  teeth  and  the  candi- 
date it  helps  stays  clean. 

Unfortunately.  Terrv  Dolans  words 
were  not  much  of  an  exaggeration.  His 
prophecy  is  coming  true. 

Mr.  Dolans  words  should  strongly 
persuade  us  to  limit  independent  ex- 
penditures. Mr.  Dolan  openlv  taunted 
and  belittled  the  FEC.  He  said  the 
loophole  allowing  unlimited  independ- 
ent expenditures  enabled  groups  like 
his  to  ■gleefully  spend  millions." 

When  that  much  money  is  being 
spent.  I  find  it  hard  to  fathom  that 
there  is  ab.solutely  no  coordination  or 
rontact  between  the  organization 
doling  out  the  millions  and  the  candi- 
iate  or  campaign  who  benefits  from 
those  expenditures. 

Mr.  Dolan  was  not  ashamed  to  show 
up  our  campaign  finance  system  for 
the  fiasco  that  it  has  become. 

He  thought  the  whole  thing  was  one 
big  joke  played  on  the  FEC.  But  it  is 
not  funny.  Not  in  the  least. 

I.  for  one.  am  ashamed  that  our 
country,  the  birthplace  of  democracy, 
can  tolerate  a  practice  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  buying  elections. 

In  1984.  the  Supreme  Court  heard  a 
case  involving  Mr.  Dolans  National 
Conservative  PAC  and  the  FEC.  The 
Court  asserted  that  the  only  compel- 
ling governmental  interest  in  restrict- 
ing campaign  finances  is  the  preven- 
tion of  corruption  and  the  appearance 
of  corruption. 

If  that's  the  case.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  compelling  reason  for  action. 

The  Congress  must  begin  restricting 
independent  expenditures,  thereby  re- 
storing our  democratic  campaign  prac- 
tices to  a  clean,  fair,  high  ground. 


Senator  Bumpers'  legislation  is  a 
critical  step  in  this  direction.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  significant  legislation. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  this  legis- 
lation is  only  a  first  step  toward  ad- 
dressing the  numerous  problems 
plaguing  our  cam.paign  finance  system. 

Senator  McConnei.l  and  I  ha\e  in- 
troduced the  Federal  Election  En- 
forcement Act  which  will  provide  the 
FEC  with  the  authority  and  resources 
required  to  do  its  job. 

My  bill  will  help  guarantee  that 
campaigns  in  this  country  follow  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  If  they  do 
not,  they  will  be  quickly  judged  guilty 
of  violations  and  penalized  with  more 
than  a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist  and 
paltry  fine. 

It  is  time  that  the  FEC  gains  the  re- 
spect and  power  that  the  in.stitution 
needs. 

We  must  also  require  disclosure  of 
independent  expenditures.  The  bill  in- 
troduced today  helps  tighten  the  defi- 
nition of  independent  expenditures. 

But  we  must  additionally  ensure 
that  voters  be  made  aware  when  orga- 
nizations or  indi\iduals  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  to  support  or  oppose  a 
candidate. 

In  Nevada,  nobody  was  aware  that 
the  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  ad- 
vertising on  the  social  security  issue 
was  spent  by  an  organization  repre- 
senting foreign  car  dealers. 

Nobody  was  aware  that  an  independ- 
ent group— with  no  direct  relation  to 
social  .security— was  the  source  of  the 
media  blitz. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  freedom  of 
speech,  but  we  must  find  a  way  to  bal- 
ance this  right  of  free  expression  with 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  partici- 
pate in  a  fair,  honest  campaign  proc- 
ess. 

Other  elements  of  the  proposal  I  will 
endorse  include  stipulations  for  broad- 
cast discounts  within  election  time- 
frames, and  restrictions  to  address 
bundling  and  the  millionaire's  loop- 
hole. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Bumpers  today  is  an  important  step- 
but  only  a  first  step— toward  rectifying 
the  credibility  and  viability  of  our  Na- 
tion's campaign  finance  laws  and  — ulti- 
mately—our  democratic  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2094.  A  bill  entitled  the  ■'Eastern 
European  Democracy  and  Free  Market 
Act    of    1990";    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EASTERN  El'ROPE.^N  DEM<J(  RACV  AND  FREE 
MARKET  ACT  OF   199(1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  proposed  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies of  Eastern  Europe— as  out- 
lined in  his  recently  subrriitted  budget. 


Yesterday.  I  expressed  some  chagrin 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
intended  to  move  tomorrow  to 
markup— without  any  real  hearing,  or 
serious  consideration— a  Senate  Demo- 
crat proposal  on  this  same  issue.  I 
noted  then  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal had  not  yet  even  been  presented 
in  legislative  form. 

Today.  I  have  received  some  indica- 
tion—which I  hope  will  soon  be  con- 
firmed—that the  foreign  relations 
markup  has  been  postponed  until 
after  the  recess.  As  everyone  knows, 
providing  aid  to  the  emerging  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  priority.  As  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  not  a  partisan  concern.  It  is  one 
we  all  want  to  support.  It  is  one  that 
the  American  people  have  mixed  feel- 
ings on. 

In  fact,  I  was  surprised  by  a  survey 
of  the  New  York  Times,  I  think,  about 
10  days  ago  which  indicated  only 
about  38  percent  of  the  American 
people  even  wanted  to  give  any  aid  to 
Eastern  Europe.  The  bottomline  in 
foreign  aid  is  not  popular.  We  have  a 
pretty  big  foreign  aid  program  now. 
Many  Americans  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  that  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram before  we  start  making  it  bigger 
to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way  to 
obtain  some  money  from  what  we  give 
international  agencies  or  what  we  give 
around  the  world— to  see  if  we  cannot 
obtain  some  money  from  that  particu- 
lar pot. 

I  am  plea-sed  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Byrd.  indicated  today 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  foreign  aid.  There 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  save  enough 
money  in  what  we  send  in  foreign  aid 
to  take  care  of  the  initial  needs  of  the 
emerging  democracies  and  also  to  take 
care  of  .some  31  countries  who  have 
been  receiving  some  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

We  are  going  to  have  either  reduced 
aid  or  zero  aid  because  of  all  the  ear- 
marking we  now  find  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  "Virginia.  Obviously,  the  Con- 
gress does  have  a  say  in  how  we  spend 
money.  Obviously,  the  Congress  is 
going  to  reserve  some  right  to  desig- 
nate certain  countries  and  certain 
amounts.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  should  have  .some  flexibility 
in  the  event  of  some  emergency.  These 
are  almost  emergencies.  Nobody  knew 
when  we  left  here  last  November  we 
were  going  to  have  all  of  these  new- 
emerging  democracies.  The  President 
ought  to  be  in  the  position,  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  to  re- 
spond quickly  with  appropriate  relief, 
aid.  call  it  what  you  will. 


So  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  priority. 
There  ought  to  be  hearings.  It  ought 
to  be  thought  through  sensibly.  I 
think  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people— and  I  might  say 
some  of  the  recipient  nations,  whether 
it  be  Czechoslovakia.  Romania.  Bul- 
garia. East  Germany,  or  any  of  the 
other  emerging  democracies.  They  are 
not  looking  for  welfare  They  prefer 
investment,  as  Lech  Walesa  told  us  in 
a  joint  meeting  in  Congress  not  loo 
long  ago. 

They  are  looking  for  American  in- 
vestment. I  am  not  certain  there  is 
enough  money  available.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain our  taxpayers  are  willing  to  spend 
enough  money  to  start  some  massive 
foreign  aid  program  that  is  going  to 
continue  forever  or  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

And.  on  foreign  policy  especially,  we 
should  give  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States -who.  according  to 
the  Constitution,  has  principal  respon- 
sibility for  formulating  and  conduct 
ing  our  foreign  policy. 

So  I  welcome  the  apparent  deci- 
sion—I hope  it  is  a  real  decision— of 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee to  postpone  its  markup,  give 
the  President  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  proposal,  and  gi\e  the  com- 
mittee time  to  consider  it  in  a  rational, 
nonpartisan  fashiori. 

I  might  also  point  out  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  even  in  the  country.  He 
is  engaged  in  very  important  meetings 
in  the  Soviet  Union  with  Secretary 
Shevardnadze.  It  is  another  reason  I 
am  pleased  that  it  ha.s  been  postponed. 
I  hope  that  is  true.  It  should  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  pack- 
age which  I  have  forwarded  author- 
ized $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1991  to 
assist  the  emerging  democracies  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia. 

It  lays  out  sound  policy  outlines— es- 
pecially in  mandating  that  the  aid 
should  be  used  exclusively  to  encour- 
age democratization  and  free  enter- 
prise economics.  In  other  words,  do 
not  pour  it  into  some  pit  and  initiate 
some  welfare  program  in  some  country 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  time 
after  time  after  time;  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  such  aid  only  so  long 
as  the  recipient  countries  continue  to 
make  progress  toward  those  goals. 
That  is  a  market  economy,  deinocracy. 
all  the  things  we  hope  for— as  long  as 
they  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States.  If  that  ceases,  then 
the  aid  ceases. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  aid  tossed 
into  a  vacuum— but  tied  to  specific 
policy  objectives. 

The  bill  will  make  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies eligible  for  GSP  and  OPIC 
benefits— consistent  with  their  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise. 


It  mandates  reporting  that  will  keep 
the  Congress  informed  about  progress 
toward  achieving  our  policy  goals- 
wit  hout  imposing  a  massive  new  re- 
porting burden  on  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pressed  the  ad- 
ministration to  prepare  this  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  endorse  its 
goals  and  provisions,  and  hope  that  it 
will  serve  a.s  the  basis  of  our  legislative 
action. 

But— as  I  said  in  my  statement  of 
yesterday— good  foreign  policy  almost 
has  to  be  nonpartisan  foreign  policy.  I 
do  not  regard  the  administration's  pro- 
po.sal  as  the  last,  or  the  only  word- 
any  more  than  I  regard  the  Senate 
Democrat  proposal  as  the  last  or  the 
only  word. 

So  I  hope  we  will  go  forward  in 
prompt,  but  prudent,  consideration  of 
this  issue— taking  into  account  all  re- 
sponsible proposals— and  that,  finally, 
we  will  fashion  a  nonpartisan  package 
that  will  enjoy  overwhelming  support 
in  the  Congress. 

That  is  the  way  our  foreign  policy 
ought  to  work— especially  on  an  issue 
as  important  as  that  of  the  emerging 
democracies  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing,  including  a 
.section-by-section  analysis,  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

I  encourage  all  Senators  to  review 
the  legislation  and  to  review  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  iii  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2094 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Ripresentatires    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKI  THIN  1    SIIOK1  TtTI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  and  Free  Market  Act  of 
1990'. 

>K(     J    HSDIM.S  \SI)  SI  \TKMKNT  Oh  I'dl.U  ^ 

1,1  i  Reasons  for  Assistance.— The  Con- 
pre.ss  find.s  as  follows: 

ill  A  new  era  ha.s  begun  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  'V'ugo.slavia.  The  year  1989  wit 
ne.ssed  a  great  revolution,  that  i.s  still  coii- 
tmuing.  in  which  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries took  the  fir.st  slep.s  toward  e.siablishing 
democratic  institutions  and  markti  oriented 
economies. 

'2)  The  pivotal  evcni.s  o(  llie  ijast  year 
validate  the  longstanding  goals  ot  United 
States  policy  and  the  principles  ot  freedom 
and  opportunity  upon  which  it  is  ba.sed. 

I'it  The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Yugoslavia  are  now  in  a  critical  period  of 
tninsition  as  they  .seek  to  transturm  the 
promi.se  of  'he  revolution  into  the  reality  of 
enduring,  democratic  societies 

■4)  The  succe.ss  of  mdependenl.  democrat 
ic    government.s    and    the   establishment    ot 
free,  market  oriented  economies  m  Eastern 
Europe  and  Y'ugoslavia  i.s  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

(,3i  In  order  to  further  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  .social  democratization  processes 


in  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia,  tlie 
United  Stales  should  provide  a.ssisiance 
which  would  support  the  efforts  of  Ihe.se 
countries  to  join  the  world  communilv  as 
democratic,  self  reliant,  and  eronomically 
secure  countries. 

ib>  Statement  of  Policy  —It  is  the  the 
Sense  of  the  Congre.s.>-  tliat  the  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  to  facilitate  the  reintegration 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia  into  the 
(ommunil.v  of  democratic  nations  and  to 
end  the  artificial  division  of  Europe  In  fur- 
therance of  this  objective,  the  United  States 
should  provide  and  expand  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Y'ugoslavia 
to  the  extent  that  such  countries  are  taking 
steps  toward  — 

'1'  political  pluralism,  ba-sed  on  progres.s 
toward  tree  and  fair  elections  and  an  end  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  communist  party: 

(2)  economic  reform,  based  on  progress 
toward  the  emergency  of  a  markelonented 
economy  with  a  substantial  private  sector: 

(3)  respect  for  human  rights,  including 
the  right  to  emigrate;  and 

i4i  a  willingness  to  build  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Stales. 

ic>  Extraordinary  Natcre  of  Assist- 
ance.-The  Congress  recognizes  that  — 

111  change  is  occurring  quickly  but  un- 
evenly in  Y'ugoslavia  and  the  individual 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  has  not 
been  possible,  and  will  not  bt  possible,  to 
anticipate  with  certainty  how  United  States 
a.ssistance  would  best  serve  to  facilitate  the 
political  and  economic  democratization 
processes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia; 

i2i  the  pace  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Y'ugoslavia  requires  that  the  President 
have  the  ability  to  provide  United  States  as- 
sistance and  resources  expeditiously  if  the 
United  Slates  is  to  be  able  to  influence 
events  as  they  occur: 

i3i  tlie  ability  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  rebuilding  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  Yugoslavia  will  be  directly 
related  to  liow  well  United  States  assistance 
efforts  are  coordinate  and  integrated  with 
the  similar  activities  of  friendly  and  allied 
donor  countries,  and  international  financial 
institutions:  and 

I  J)  the  success  of  United  States  e;forl.=  to 
encourage  political,  economic,  and  social 
change  depends  in  large  measure  on  provid- 
ing the  President  with  the  authority  to  use 
the  resources  available  to  him  in  those 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  m  Yugo- 
slavia, and  for  activities  in  tho.se  countries, 
which  will  most  i  ffectively  promote  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  and  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  (SEEDi  Acl  of  1989. 

SK(       !     IIVSK     nHJK(TI\KS    (il      VSSISTVMK    T<1 
h  \STKRN  El  KUI'K  \M)  M  l.flSI.\\|\ 

lai  Basic  Objectives— In  furtherance  of 
the  policy  contained  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
a.ssistance  programs  authorized  by  this  Acl 
shall  have  the  lollowing  two  Interrclaled 
and  mutually  reinforcing  objectives 

111  Promotion  of  democracy— Fostering 
political  pluralism  and  the  establishment  of 
an  open,  accessible,  fair,  and  predictable 
rule  of  law  that  values  Individual  liberty 
and  respect  for  indnidual  propert.v.  and 
that  facilitates  tlie  functioning  of  democrat- 
ic and  free  market  systems. 

i2i  Encouragement  of  free  market  sys- 
tems—Fostering  market-oriented  economies 
and  free  enterprl.se.  consistent  with  .sound 
environmental  policies,  thereby  facililaling 
and  expanding  the  participation  of  the  local 
pri\ale  sector  in  the  democratization  proc- 
ess and  enhancing  the  abilit>  of  tlie  private 
sector  In  the  United  Stales  and  other  free 
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market  counlnc.s  lo  participate  in  that  proc 
ess. 

'b>  DKMOcn.MY  -  DiTiioiratic  development, 
oolitical  plurali.sm.  and  respect  for  interna- 
tiotiall.v  r»rot:nized  human  riKht-s  are  Intrin- 
sically linked  to  economir  and  social 
progress.  It  i.s  in  the  United  States  Interest 
and  in  keeping  \miIi  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions to  foster  the  spread  of  democratic 
values  and  a:-ipiralinns  and  imnersal  respect 
for  ciMl  and  political  liberties.  While  this  is 
true  worldwide,  it  is  especialls  important  in 
the  newi.v  emeri^int;  democratic  nations 
within  East!  rn  Europ.'  and  Yuyoslaua. 

Ill  Elaboration  of  c>bjective.  — Activities 
in  furtherance  of  this  objective  would  pro- 
mote 

I  A)  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  organize 
and  associate  freely  and  independently  of 
government. 

'Bi  the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  speak  and 
travel  freely. 

iCi  the  right  to  choose  freely  one's  gov- 
ernment, to  hold  that  government  accounta- 
ble, and  to  participate  in  political  life: 

iDi  the  full  observance  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights:  and 

lE)  the  growth  of  indigenous  non-govern- 
menlal  organizations  which  are  committed 
to  democratic  values  and  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  pluralism. 

i2i  Typts  Of  ASSISTANCE. -In  pursuing  the 
abovi'  objective  the  President  should  under- 
take activities  such  as.  but  not  limited  to: 

lAi     assisting     in     election     activities     to 
ensure  open  and  free  elections  and  nation 
wide  di.ssemination  ot  information: 

(Bi  strengthening  newlv  established 
formal  democratic  institutions  such  as 
demcK-raticaily  elected  legislatures  and  local 
governments,  independent  judiciaries,  and 
unions: 

iCi  strengthening  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations such  a.s  professional  associations, 
indigenous  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  independent  institutes  and  foundations: 
(Di  encouraging  involvement  ot  l,' S.  non- 
governmental agencies,  foundations  and  in- 
■ititutions  to  participants  in  promoting 
democratic  pluralism  within  these  countries: 
<E)  promoting  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges; 

IF)  promoting  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent and  pluralistic  media 

'(•)  Free  Market  Syste.m.  Establishment 
"if  a  free  enterprise,  market  economy  is  a 
key  component  of  long  term  sustainable 
growth  of  any  nation  To  be  sustainable, 
such  economic  growth  also  must  be  environ- 
mentally .sound.  As  the  Eastern  European 
countries  abandon  government-controlled 
pricing  and  allocation  systems,  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  and  other  democracies 
in  operating  market -oriented  economies 

I  1 )  Elaboration  of  objective.  — Promoting 
a  free  market  system  covers  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  activities  which  would  include: 

lAi  establishing  macroeconomic  policies, 
legal  and  regulatory  frameworks,  and  finan- 
cial institutions  and  markets  to  address  the 
structural  problems  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  free  market  economies: 

iBi  developing  the  indigenous  private 
sector,  mobilizing  United  Stales  private 
sector  investment  and  trade,  and  advancing 
United  States  business  interests: 

'Ci  developing  human  resources  required 
by  free  market  economies; 

iD'  providing  interim  support  for  the 
transition  to  market-oriented  economic  sys- 
tems through  the  provision  of  essential 
tioods  and  service.-,  such  as  farm  implements. 
feed  grains,  food  assistance,  and  fertilizers: 


lE)  improving  '  nv  ironment.il  conditions: 
and 

(F)  providing  for  labor  market  reform. 

<2i  Types  of  assistance  In  pursuing  the 
above  objective,  (he  President  is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  actions  as: 

i.'\i  support  for  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  Internal  lonal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  agreements,  and 
parlicipalion  in  imillilateral  institutions  and 
currency  slabili/alion  prograoLs: 

iBi    provision    ol     Most     p'avored    Nation 
status  and  eligibililv   under  the  Generalized 
S.vstem  of  Preferences  consistent  vvitli  exist 
ing  legislation: 

<C)  encouragement  of  bilateral  trade,  in- 
vestment, and  business  agreements: 

(D)  mobilization  of  capital  for  private 
.sector  investment  through  such  vehicles  as 
enterpri.se  funds,  guarantees,  financial  and 
capital  market  development: 

lE)  provision  of  technical  a.ssistance.  tech- 
nical training  and  scholarships  in  relevant 
areas  such  as  management,  banking,  eco- 
nomics, accounting,  and  privatization: 

(Fi  provision  of  food  a.ssistance  under  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  and  other  food  assistance 
programs,  consistent  with  the  need  to  avoid 
disincentives  lo  domestic  production  and 
marketing:  and 

(G)  promotion  of  sound  environmental 
policies  and  practices  winch  address  the 
problems  of  environmental  pollution 

SKI     I    \S,SIST\N(K  VtTIVITIKS 

(ai  Authority.-  In  order  to  carry  out  .sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  to  foster  the  transition  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugo 
slavia  to  a  system  of  free  market  economies 
within  the  context  of  increasing  political  de 
mocratizalion.  the  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  for  Poland.  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Romania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  any  other  Eastern  European  country 
which  he  determines  is  making  significant 
progress  toward  achieving  political  plural- 
ism, economic  reform,  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  willingness  to  build  a  friendly  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States.  Assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  section  may  be  fur- 
nished notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Such  assistance  may  include  any  of 
the  SEED  Actions  contained  in  ,section  2(ct 
of  the  Support  for  East  European  Democra- 
cy (SEED)  Act  of  1989. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  programs  of  providing  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$300,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1991,  inclusive  of 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  Support  for  Ea.st  European  De 
mocracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989.  Amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(O  Relationship  with  Other  Provisions 
OF  Law.— 1 1 )  Such  amounts  as  are  appropri 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1991  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Support  for  East  European 
Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989  for  SEED 
Actions  for  Poland  and  SEED  Actions  for 
Hungary  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  for  such  SEED  Ac- 
tions or  for  other  assistance  activities  for 
Poland  and  Hungary  (as  the  case  may  bel 
consistent  with  section  3  of  this  Act. 

<2i  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  For 
eign  Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re 
lated  Programs  Appropriations  Act.  1990. 
for  Poland  and  Hungary,  up  to  $4,000,000 
may  be  provided,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for  support   for  independ- 


ent, democratic  organizations  and  activities 
in  other  Eastern  European  countries  and  in 
Yugoslavia. 

>KI     '.    IKVIIK  \M»  IS\  KSTMKST 

(a)  Amendment  to  the  List  of  Ineligible 
Countries  Under  the  Generalized  System 
OF  Preferences,- Subsection  (b)  of  section 
502  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2462(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Czechoslovakia'  and  Germany  lEast)"  in 
the  table  within  such  subsection. 

'b)  Eligibility  of  Eastern  European 
Countries  for  OPIC  Programs.— ( 1 )  Sec- 
tion 231(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2191(2))  is  amended  by  in- 
.serting  Eastern  European  countries  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President.  Yugoslavia,  and" 
after    (other  than". 

1 2)  Section  234(g)(2)  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2194(g)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  title  -YUGO- 
SLAVIA, EASTERN  EUROPE."  before 
SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA  and  in.serting 
Eastern  European  countries  designated  by 
the  President.  Yugoslavia."  before  "coun- 
tries in  sub-Saharan  Africa" 

(3)  Section  239(f)  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S,C.  2199(fi)  is 
amended  by  inserting  -Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Romania,  and  such  other  Eastern  European 
country  as  the  President  may  designate," 
after    Hungary."", 

SK(".  «.  I'KOCKAM  MIMIMsTKVniiv 

(a)  Coordination.  — It  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Congress  that  there  should  continue  to  be  a 
Special  Coordination  for  Assistance  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  Yugoslavia  whose  repsonsi- 
bility  should  be  m  part,  to  promote  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  and  coordination  of 
United  States  Government  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams for  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia 
and  to  foster  coordination  of  the.se  pro- 
grams with  the  assistance  programs  of  other 
countries  and  organizations. 

(b)  Authority  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Agencies— (1)  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  or  conduct  programs  for 
Poland  and  Hungary  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Support  of  East  European  Democra- 
cy (SEED)  Act  of  1989,  are  hereby  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  provide  such  a.ssistance  or  conduct 
such  programs  as  the  President  may  deter- 
inine  for  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  or 
Y'ugoslavia,  Any  administrative  authorities 
provided  by  the  SEED  Act  to  any  such 
agency  to  assist  that  agency  lo  carry  out 
programs  for  Poland  and  Hungary  shall  be 
applicable  for  programs,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  to  other  East  European  coun- 
tries or  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  The  term  United  States  Government 
agencies"  shall  include  any  agency  as  de- 
fined in  section  644(a)  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S,C,  2403(a)). 

(c)  Private  Sector  Development,— The 
President  mav  authorize  such  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate  to  develop  and 
implement,  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  business  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  programs  for  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  governments  and  private 
enterprises  in  East  European  countries. 

sK(   ;  kkhoktim.  KKt(i  ikkmknts 

Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
(beginning  in  1991).  the  President  .shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  Report  on  the 
United  States  Program  of  Support  for  East- 
ern Europe  and  Yugoslavia"  Each  such 
report  shall  describe  the  assistance  provided 
to   each    Eastern    European   country   under 


this  Act  and  the  Support  for  East  European 
Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  each  such 
report  shall  contain  an  a,s.se,ssment  of  the 
pi  ogress  made  by  each  such  recipient  coiin 
try  in- 

'1)  implementing  economic  policies  de- 
signed to  promote  sustainable  economic 
growth,  develop  economic  freedom,  and  in- 
crease opportunities  for  the  people  of  that 
country;  and 

(2)  adopting  and  implementing  constitu- 
tional, legal,  and  administrative  measures 
that 

(Ai  affect  the  power.s  of  the  exe<-ulive  and 
legislative  authorities  and  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary, 

(Hi  affect  the  formation  and  operation  of 
independent  political  parlies,  groups,  ;usso 
ciations,  or  organizations,  or 

iC)  affect  fundamenlal  human  rights  and 
CIV  il  liberties, 
-K(     »   MIS(  KI.I.VNCOl  ^  I'liiiV  IsluNS 

(a)  Conforming  Amendments  Section 
602  of  tht  Support  for  East  European  De 
mocracv  (SEED)  Act  of  1989  is  amended 

(li  by  striking  out  seed  information 
CENTER  system"  from  the  section  title  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -eastern  European 

BIISINESS  information  CENTER"". 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  a 
SEED  Information  Center  System"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  an  Eastern  Europe- 
an Business  Information  Center  S.vstem'  , 

(3)  by  striking  out  Government  of  Poland 
and  the  Government  of  Hungary  "  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  Governments  of 
Eastern  European  'ountnes  and  Yugoslavia, 
as  designated  b.v  the  President"  ;  and 

(4)  by  amending  siib.section  (c)  lo  read  as 
follows: 

(CI  Location. -The  Eastern  European 
Business  Center  may  be  based  Jointly  in 
Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  capitals  of  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  Yugoslavia  as  designated  by  the 
President  ■ 

(bi  Credit  Unions.  Paragraph  (16)  of 
section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
I  12  U,S.C.  1757)  (as  added  by  .section  206  of 
the  Support  for  E:ist  European  Democracy 
(SEED)  Act  of  1989)  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  Poland  and  Hungary"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  -Eastern  Europ(>an  countries 
and  Yugoslavia  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent". 

Sectional  Analysis 
section  1    short  title 

This  section  states  that  this  Act   may  be 
cited  as  the     Eastern  European  Democracy 
and  Free  Market  Act  of  1990". 
section  2.  findings  and  statement  of  policy 

Subsection  <a)  of  this  .section  contains  a 
statement  of  findings  which  note,  in  part, 
that  1989  was  a  watershed  year  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Europe,  that  tht  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Yugoslavia  are  now  in  a  critical 
period  as  they  seek  to  transform  the  events 
of  t'le  past  year  into  the  reality  of  enduring, 
democratic  societies,  and  that  it  is  in  the  na 
tional  interest  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide assistance  which  would  support  the  ef- 
forts of  these  countries  to  join  the  world 
community  as  democratic,  self  reliant,  and 
economically  secure  countries 

Sub.section  (bi  of  this  section  states  that  it 
IS  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  facili 
tate  the  reintegration  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Yugoslavia  into  the  community  of 
democratic  nations  and  to  end  the  artificial 
division  of  Europe.   In   furtherance  of  this 


objective,  assistance  should  be  provided  lo 
the  extent  such  countries  are  taking  steps 
toward:  political  pluralism,  economic 
reform,  respect  for  human  rights,  and  a  will 
ingness  to  build  a  friendly  relationship  with 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (ci  ol  this  .section  notes  that 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  parlici 
pate  meaningfullv .  m  a  timely  fashion,  and 
cooperatively  with  other  donors  in  affecting 
change  in  Eastern  Europe  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  di.scretion  provided  lo 
the  President  to  make  use  of  the  resources 
authorized  in  the  bill  to  meet  the  emerging 
and  changing  needs  of  the  countries  of  East 
ern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia. 

SECTION  .-J.  basic  OBJECTIVES  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO 
eastern  EUROPE  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  states  that 
United  States  assistance  efforts  shall  have 
two  interrelated  objectives:  tl)  promotion  of 
democracy,  and  (2'  encouragement  of  frei 
market  systems.  These  ob.ieclives  are  elabo 
rated  upon  in  sub.sections  (b)  and  lO  of  the 
bill. 

Subsection  (bi  of  this  .section  states  that 
political  pluralism,  democratic  development, 
and  respect  for  human  rights  are  intrinsical- 
ly linked  to  economic  and  social  progress  In 
furtherance  of  this  objective,  the  United 
States  should  promote,  for  example  the 
ability  of  citizens  lo  organize  and  associate 
freely  and  to  speak  and  travel  freely,  the 
right  to  choose  freely  one  s  government,  the 
growth  of  indigenous  non-governmental  or 
ganizations  committed  lo  democratic  values. 
In  pursuing  Ihis  objective,  various  kinds  of 
assistance  are  enumerated  including:  sup- 
porting election  activities,  strengthening 
newly  established  democratic  institutions, 
strengthening  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  labor  unions  and  professional 
associations,  and  proinoting  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  and  pluralistic  media 

Sub.section  (O  of  this  section  slates  that 
the  establishment  of  a  free  enterpri.se. 
market  economy  is  a  key  component  of 
long-term  sustainable  growth,  and  that  to 
be  sustainable,  growth  must  be  environmen- 
tally sound  Promoting  a  free  market  system 
covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  includ 
ing  development  of  appropriate  policy 
frameworks,  financial  institutions,  and  mar 
kels  in  order  to  address  structural  con- 
strains, mobilizing  the  United  States  private 
sector,  and  the  private  sectors  of  other 
countries,  in  support  of  the  development 
process  in  Eastern  Europe,  providing  inter- 
im inputs  of  commodities,  and  seeking  to 
improve  environmental  conditions  and 
ensure  that  growth  occurs  within  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  context.  A,ssistance  ac- 
tivities might  include  support  for  and  par- 
ticipation in  multilateral  institutions  and 
agreements,  provision  of  capital  for  private 
sector  investment,  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  training,  promotion  o!  specific 
activities  to  foster  appropriate  environmen- 
tal policies  and  practices. 

SECTION  4.  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  President  to  provide  a.ssistance  to 
Poland.  Hungarv.  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
the  German  Democratic  Republu .  Roma- 
nia, Yugoslavia,  and  an\  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean count  r\  which  he  dclermmes  is 
t-naking  significant  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing political  pluralism,  economic  reform,  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  and  a  willingness  to 
build  a  triendl.v  relationship  with  the 
United  Stales.  A.ssislance  is  authorized  to  be 
provided  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ot  sec 
tion  3  of  the  bill  and  ma.v  also  be  used  for 


activities  (ontamed  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
(SEED)  Act  of  1989 

Subsection  (bi  of  this  .section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $300,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (C  of  this  .section  provides 
that  amounts  appropriated  for  fi.scal  year 
1991  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
(SEED)  Act  of  1989  tor  Poland  and  for  Hun- 
gary may  be  used  lor  those  SEED  actions  or 
for  activities  for  Poland  and  Hungary  <as 
the  case  may  be>  consistent  with  .section  3  of 
this  bill. 

Sub.section  (Ci  also  provides  the  authority 
to  use  up  to  $4  million  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  Poland  and  Hungary  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  support  democratic  organizations 
and  activities  in  other  Eastern  European 
countries  and  in  Yugoslavia 

SECTION  5    TRADE  AND  INVESTMENI 

Subsection  (a  of  this  section  removes 
C'zechoslovakia  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  from  the  list  of  countries  ineligible 
for  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences. 
These  countries  may  be  granted  GSP  sub- 
ject to  other  statutory  eligibility  criteria. 

Subsection  'bi  of  this  section  amends  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
eligibility  for  Eastern  European  countries 
and  Yugoslavia  for  programs  administered 
by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration (OPIC).  Section  234(gi  of  the  Foreign 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  refers  to  OPICs 
equity  program,  '.vhich  may  be  used  in  East- 
ern European  countries  as  designated  by  the 
the  President. 

SECTION  6.  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Subsection  <a)  of  this  section  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  should 
continue  to  be  a  Special  Coordinator  for  As- 
sistance to  Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia 
in  order  to  promote  maximum  effectiveness 
of  United  States  a-ssistance  programs  and 
their  coordination  with  other  donors. 

Subsection  (b>  of  this  section  provides  au- 
ihority  for  an\  agency  or  department  which 
was  authorized  to  conduct  programs  or  pro- 
vide assistance  under  the  Support  for  East 
European  Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989  to 
prov  ide  assistance  or  conduct  programs,  as 
tht  President  ma.v  determine,  for  Eastern 
European  countries  and  Yugoslavia.  Fund- 
ing for  such  assistance  or  programs  ma.v  be 
derived  from  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated bv  this  bill  or  from  funds  otherwise 
available  lo  such  agencies  or  departments. 

Subsection  (O  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  President  lo  provide  management  and 
technical  a.ssislance  programs  to  govern- 
ments and  small  businesses  in  Eastern  Euro- 
i;ean  countries  and  Y'ugoslavia 

SECTION  7.  REPORTING  REtSUIREMENTS 

This  section  requires  submission  of  an 
annual  report  on  assistance  activities  con- 
ducted the  previous  year  under  Ihe  author- 
it  v  of  this  bill  and  the  Support  for  East  Eu- 
ropean Democracy  (SEED)  Act  of  1989 

SECTION  8.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subsections  O'  and  ib)  of  this  .section 
makes  certain  conforming  changes  to  cur- 
rent law  to  reflect  the  expansion  of  assist- 
ance programs  to  Yugoslavia  and  other 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  in  addition  to 
Poland  and  Hungar.v 


By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  2096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Gabriel  Robledo-Gomez  Dunn:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Juciiciary. 
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RH  lf:f   Of    JOHN  GABFIf:I    ROBLEDOCOMEZ  DITNN 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  Gabriel  RobledoGomez  Dunn  of 
Brigham  City.  UT. 

John  was  born  in  Perera.  Colombia, 
to  very  meager  circumstances.  As  an 
infant  this  young  man  was  deserted  by 
his  natural  father.  Although  his 
mother  worked  \ery  hard  to  support 
her  family  she  could  not  provide  for 
them  even  the  most  basic  essentials. 
In  the  summer  of  1987  the  Dunn 
family  of  Bngham  City.  UT.  heard  of 
John's  situation  and  decided  to  see 
what  they  could  do  to  help.  With  their 
spon.sorship  he  wa-s  able  to  come  to 
Utah  to  study  at  Box  Elder  High 
School  on  a  student  visa.  He  arrived 
malnourished  and  in  need  of  a  great 
deal  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Through  his  diligent  efforts,  he  has 
learned  English  and  progressed  very 
well  in  school.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  last  May  and  is  continuing 
his  education  at  Weber  State  College 
in  Ogden.  UT 

Once  John  arrived  in  Utah  the 
Dunns  realized  that  they  wanted  him 
to  become  a  part  of  their  family  per 
manently.  This  was  not  a  new  experi- 
ence for  them.  Richard  and  Deon  have 
eight  children.  Four  of  the  children 
were  born  to  them  and  the  others 
have  joined  their  family  under  a  varie- 
ty of  special  circumstances.  This  was 
the  first  time,  however,  that  they  had 
adopted  a  child  from  overseas.  They 
proceeded  with  the  adoption.  When  it 
became  final  in  November  1987  they 
were  excited  and  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  John  received  all  the  opportuni- 
ties they  had  provided  their  other 
children.  They  realized  they  needed  to 
change  John's  immigration  status 
since  he  was  now  the  son  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Only  then  did  they  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  immigration 
law  does  not  recognize  the  adoption  of 
a  child  over  the  age  of  16  as  conveying 
immediate  relative  status  to  the  child. 
John  could  not  remain  in  the  United 
.States  unless  he  was  a  student. 

The  family  was  very  upset  and  con- 
cerned. John  was  a  part  of  their 
family  and  now  there  was  a  po.ssibility 
he  could  not  stay  with  them.  Each 
family  member  has  expressed  to  me 
how  much  they  love  and  depend  on 
John  as  a  part  of  their  family.  John 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  remain 
with  his  new  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
is  pleased  to  have  a  new  mom  because 
now  he  has  two.  But  perhaps  his  most 
telling  comment  was  how  much  he  was 
pleased  to  finally  have  a  father.  He  al- 
lowed as  how  it  wasn't  always  easy  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  experience  for  him 
but  was  grateful  for  his  dad  and  the 
lessons  he  was  learning  from  him. 

This  young  man  has  made  a  pro- 
found impact  on  his  family.  If  the  let- 
ters and  phone  calls  that  have  come  to 
my  office  are  any  indication  of  his 
impact  on  the  community,  his  school. 


and  his  church  th'ii  ilnre  is  no  ques- 
tion that  John  Robledo  Dunn  has 
made  a  very  positive  mark  on  all  who 
meet  him.  Two  of  his  goals  in  life  are 
to  .serve  his  church  and  to  get  a  college 
education.  He  ha.s  started  on  his  edu- 
cational goal.  He  has  recently  been 
called  to  serve  his  church  for  the  next 
2  years.  He  has  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted. Pas.sage  of  this  bill  would  allow 
the  Dunn  family  to  remain  complete 
and  John  to  pursue  his  goals.  I  am 
confident  he  will  be  a  valued  addition 
to  Brigham  City,  to  Utah,  and  to  the 
United  States.* 

By  Mr.  PELL; 
S.  2097.  A  bill  to  promote  and  en- 
courage alternative  nondefen.se  uses  of 
defense  facilities,  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  retraining  of  unemployed  de- 
fense workers,  to  provide  continuity  of 
certain  benefits  for  defense  workers 
who.se  employment  is  terminated,  and 
to  provide  adjustment  assistance  to 
communities  adversely  affected  by  the 
termination  or  curtailment  of  defense 
contracts  or  the  closure  or  realign- 
ment of  military  installations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DEFKNSE  DIVERSIFICAl  ION  .AND  AD.JUSTMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Defense  Diversifi- 
cation and  Adjustment  Act.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  give  -some  measure  of  sup- 
port to  those  who  may  be  adversely  ef- 
fected by  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  to  assure  the  continuity  of 
our  defense  industrial  ba.se. 

This  bill  might  best  be  described  as  a 
standby  program  for  adjustment  to  a 
less  contentious  world.  Its  purpose  is 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  our  defense 
industries  by  encouraging  their  adap- 
tation to  commercial  activities,  and  in 
the  process,  to  maintain  the  well  being 
of  the  workers  and  the  communities 
on  which  tho.se  industries  depend. 

It  would  extend  the  same  range  of 
benefits  to  communities  and  workers 
who  are  dependent  on  the  economic 
activity  generated  by  military  installa- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  discuss  the  probable  impact 
of  defense  cuts  now  being  contemplat- 
ed in  the  wake  of  the  recent  and  con- 
tinuing momentous  changes  in  inter- 
national affairs.  But  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  bound  to  be  effected  to  some 
degree  .sooner  or  later.  Even  the  pre- 
liminary cuts  envisioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  involve  the  termination 
of  20  major  weapons  programs  at  a 
projected  savings  of  $28.2  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1994. 

And  that  is  surely  only  a  beginning, 
assuming  continuation  of  the  current 
trend  of  world  affairs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics,  builder  of  nuclear 
submarines,  is  the  largest  private 
sector  employer,  we  must  consider 
future   contingencies  notwithstanding 


the  fact  that  undersea  warfare  is  prob- 
ably the  last  area  where  the  defense 
budget  should  be  cut.  We  are  current- 
ly awaiting  two  studies  mandated  by 
the  fi.scal  year  1990  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  one  on  the  feasibility  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  Trident  submarine 
production,  and  the  other  on  the  im- 
plications of  the  START  treaty  for 
the  size  of  the  Trident  fleet. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  compelling 
obligation  to  mitigate  economic  dis- 
tress and  provide  adjustment  assist- 
ance when  such  massive  shifts  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  occur  as  a  result  of 
factors  which  are  far  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  are  most  affected. 
The  main  features  of  the  bill  are: 
First.  A  program  of  planning  grants 
for  community  adjustment  for  local 
jurisdictions  deemed  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely effected  by  curtailment  or  ter- 
mination of  a  contract  or  realignment 
of  a  military  installation.  Grants  are 
limited  to  $250,000  and  must  cover 
specified  matters,  such  as  alternate 
u.ses  of  existing  defense  plants,  maxi- 
mized use  of  the  existing  workforce, 
and  retraining  of  workers. 

Second.  Adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  laid  off  due  to  curtailment  or 
termination  of  a  contract,  or  realign- 
ment of  a  military  installation.  Bene- 
fits include  maintenance  of  health  in- 
surance for  two  years,  retraining  and 
reimbursement  for  relocation  charges. 
Third.  Corporate  planning  for  alter- 
nate use  of  defense  plants.  This  provi- 
sion simply  requires  defense  contrac- 
tors to  set  aside  a  modest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  their  gross  defense  reve- 
nues up  to  a  ceiling  of  $500,000  to  es- 
tablish a  planning  office  for  corporate 
diversification.  The  bill  specifies  that 
the  office  should  consider  such  factors 
as  alternate  commercial  uses  of  the  fa- 
cility and  the  prospects  for  retraining, 
and,  if  necessary  retraining,  the  labor 
force.  This  requirement  would  not 
apply  to  companies  with  less  than  $15 
million  in  annual  defense  revenues. 
And  the  bill  includes  an  incentive  pro- 
vision which  would  reward  contractors 
who  successfully  comply  by  exempting 
them  from  other  financing  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Fourth.  A  partial  self-financing 
mechanism  through  the  establishment 
of  a  defense  adjustment  trust  fund. 
The  fund  would  be  sustained  in  part 
by  deposits  from  two  .sources:  First,  a 
Treasury  deposit  of  10  percent  of  the 
projected  peace  dividend  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  cancellation  or  termi- 
nation of  defense  contracts  or  closure 
of  bases  in  each  fiscal  year;  and 
second,  a  deposit  of  1  percent  of  each 
defense  contractor's  gross  revenues 
from  new  contracts,  subject  to  waiver 
in  whole  or  in  part  if  the  contractor 
has  demonstrated  a  successful  record 
of    having    diversified    under    a    prior 


contract  termination,  with  resulting 
stability  of  employment.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriated  funds  as  may  be 
.'ecessary  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  costs  and  the  contribu- 
tions. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  provisions  will  not 
be  embraced  by  defense  contractors, 
some  of  whom  have  been  portrayed  in 
the  public  press  as  being  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  diversification.  But  the  bill 
I  am  proposing  seeks  to  address  larger 
questions  of  public  interest,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  preservation  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  of  which 
these  very  contractors  are  a  vital  part. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  note 
that  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
derives  in  part  from  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressmen  Gejdenson 
and  Weiss,  and  I  commend  them  both 
for  their  substantial  contributions  to 
this  important  matter.  One  notable 
area  in  which  our  approaches  differ  is 
in  administration  of  the  bill;  I  have 
opted  for  a  minimum  of  new  mecha- 
nisms, utilizing  instead  existing  chan- 
nels of  government  to  the  maximum 
extent. 

The  important  underlying  theme 
which  I  believe  we  are  all  seeking  to 
address  is  the  need  for  creative  re- 
sponses to  a  prospective  economic 
vacuum,  which  is  not  addressed  could 
vitiate  many  of  the  benefits  we  could 
derive  from  .some  of  the  most  positive 
historical  developments  in  the  20th 
century.  I  hope  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  will  be  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  that  process. • 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  hin-.:elf. 
Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Rockefeller. 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    MOYNI- 

HAN,     Mr.     RiECLE,     and     Mr. 

Pryor); 
S.  2098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
Medicare  coverage  of  erythropoietin 
when  self-administered:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HOME  DIAl  YSIS  EQUITY   ATT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  Senator  Dole, 
and  Senators  Rockefeller.  Duren- 
bekger.  Moynihan.  Reigle.  and  Pryor. 
the  Home  Dialysis  Equity  Act  of  1990. 
which  would  make  an  important  new- 
medical  treatment  for  anemia  avail- 
able to  beneficiaries  of  the  Medicare 
End  Stage  Renal  Disease  [ESRD]  Pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  whether  they 
receive  dialysis  services  at  home  or  in 
a  facility. 

With  this  treatment,  the  patient  re- 
reives  periodic  doses  of  recombinant 
human  erythropoietin,  known  com- 
mercially as  Epogen.  which  is  biologi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  the  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  body  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  red  blood  cells. 

Because  this  substance  is  normally 
produced  by  the  kidneys,  individuals 
with  chronic  renal  failure  frequently 


lack  a  sufficient  natural  supply  of  it. 
This  deficiency  leads  to  anemia,  which 
may  impair  the  patient's  ability  to 
lead  a  productive  life. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  already  approved  the  use  of 
Epogen  for  the  treament  of  anemia  in 
patients  with  chronic  renal  failure, 
and  the  Medicare  Program  covers  this 
treatment  when  it  is  administered  by  a 
health  care  professional  in  a  hospital, 
a  doctor's  office,  or  a  dialysis  facility. 

As  a  general  rule,  however.  Medicare 
does  not  pay  for  a  drug  or  biological 
that  is  furnished  "incident  to  '  a  physi- 
cians  .services  if  the  substance  is  self- 
administered. 

Because  of  this  limitation  in  current 
law.  many  patients  who  receive  dialy- 
sis services  at  home  must,  at  the 
present  time,  travel  to  a  doctor's  office 
or  a  dialysis  facility  an  average  of 
three  limes  a  week  to  receive  Epogen. 
In  many  cases,  the  destination  is  dis- 
tant, and  the  patient  is  weak. 

This  frustrates  two  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  ESRD  Program:  per- 
mitting patients  to  dialyze  at  home 
and  promoting  lives  that  are  as  normal 
and  productive  as  possible. 

Although  anema  may  also  be  treated 
through  blood  transfusions  or  the  use 
of  androgenic  steroids,  both  of  these 
treatments  pose  risks  that  Epogen 
does  not. 

Transfusions  may  expose  a  patient 
to  infectious  agents  in  the  blood 
supply;  they  may  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  antibodies  that  preclude  a 
kidney  transplant;  and  repeated  trans- 
fusions may  lead  to  iron  overload.  An- 
drogens have  some  of  the  same  ad- 
verse effect  as  anabolic  steroids. 

These  complications  exact  a  toll 
from  the  patient  and  impose  addition- 
al costs  on  the  Medicare  Program  as 
well. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  not  eliminate  the  general  re- 
striction on  self-administered  drugs 
under  Medicare  law.  It  would  simply 
create  a  special  exception  for  one  form 
of  treatment.  This  has  been  done  once 
before  in  the  case  of  blood  clotting 
factors  for  hemophilia  patients. 

The  legislation  would  also  minimize 
the  effects  of  a  potentially  costly 
anomaly  in  current  Medicare  reim- 
bursement policy  regarding  Epogen. 

While  Medicare  has  established  a 
flat  $40  payment  per  Epogen  treat- 
ment in  a  dialysis  facility,  it  will  pay 
the  reasonable  charge  for  the  drug 
when  it  is  administered  in  a  physi- 
cians office.  At  current  market  prices, 
the  reasonable  charge  for  an  average 
dosage  of  Epogen  would  be  approxi- 
mately $60. 

The  bill  would  permit  dialysis  facili- 
ties furnishing  home  dialysis  services 
to  their  patients— and  other  providers 
of  home  dialysis  supplies— to  supply 
Epogen  to  these  patients  as  well,  re- 
ceiving the  same  $40  payment  as  for 
patients  receiving  Epogen  at  a  facility. 


This,  in  turn,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  who  would  have  to 
go  to  a  physician's  office  to  receive 
treatment. 

Mr,  President,  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  Epogen  treatments  can 
be  integrated  into  the  home  dialysis 
process  safely  and  with  relative  ease. 

Legislation  to  permit  self-adminis- 
tration at  home  is  supported  by  the 
Renal  Physicians  Association  and  the 
American  Nephrology  Nurses  Associa- 
tion. Both  of  these  groups  represent 
health  care  professionals  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  delivery  of  dialy- 
sis services. 

Likewise,  the  experience  of  the 
Northwest  Kidney  Center  in  Seattle 
suggest  that  administering  the  drug  at 
home  is  no  less  safe  than  in  a  dialysis 
facility,  as  does  that  of  lour  physicians 
reporting  in  the  September  2,  1989, 
issue  of  the  Lancet,  the  British  health 
journal. 

Finally,  under  current  regulations,  a 
dialysis  facility  is  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  treatments  received  by  its 
home  dialysis  patients.  The  bill  would 
not  change  that;  a  facility  furnishing 
Epogen  for  self-administration  at 
home  would  be  required  to  monitor 
the  administration  and  effects  of  the 
drug. 

In  fact,  the  bill  would  authorize 
Medicare  to  establish  any  additional 
methods  and  standards  that  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  safe  and  effective 
use. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  was  unable 
to  complete  action  on  a  number  of 
worthy  proposals  before  the  close  of 
the  last  session.  This  provision,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  approved  and  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  a  deletion  that 
I  personally  regret.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  consider  and  adopt  this 
measure  during  its  upcoming  delibera- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   2098 

Be  It  Pnacted  bt,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  lu  Congress  assembled. 
>K(TI(IS  1    SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  Home  Dial- 
.vsii,  Equit.v  Act  of  1990  ' 

SEl      ■:     (n\(-:KA(.K    ot-     KK^TIIK(ie<HKT1N    WHEN 
-•Kl.K   MIMIMSTKKEII 

lai  In  General.-  Sertion  1861is)<2)  of  the 
Social  Securit.v  Acl  '42  U.S.C.  1395xis)<2))  is 
amended- 

(Ii  by  striking  and'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph 'I.  i: 

(2  I  b\  addmg  and  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph 'M  I.  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

>Ni  erythropoif  tin.  for  home  dialysi.s  pa- 
tients competent  .o  use  .such  drug  without 
medical  or  other  supervision,  and  items  re- 
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latfd  to  Ihf  ailmmislration  of  such  dniN; 
subjecl  lo  methods  and  standards  esiab 
lished  by  the  Secretary  by  re^;ulatlon  for 
the  safe  and  effective  use  of  such  drug;". 

■  b)  Conforming  Chances. --i  1  i  Section 
1881(bHli  of  such  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
1395rr<b)<ln  is  anupded 

<Ai  by  striking  ■and  iB)  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '  iBi  ".  and 

(Bi  by  insertmK  .  and  'C)  payments  to  a 
supplier  of  home  dial.\sis  supplies  and 
equipment  that  is  not  a  pro\  ider  of  services, 
a  renal  dialysis  facility,  or  a  physician  for 
the  Item  described  in  section  1861(s)(2)(N)' 
after    equipment". 

'2)  Section  1881(b)i  2)^A  J  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395rnbH2)iA))  is  amended- 

I A)  by  inserting    mi"  after  ■(2)<A'".  and 

iBi  by  adding  al  the  end  the  followiiiK: 
<u)  Notwithslandint;  the  methodology 
authorized  througti  'and  established  piirsu 
am  toi  clause  ID.  the  amount  payable  to  a 
supplier  of  home  dialysis  supplies  and 
equipment  that  is  not  a  pro\  ider  of  scry  ices, 
a  renal  dialysis  facility,  or  a  physician  for 
tl-.e  Mem  described  in  section  1861<s)(2)(N ) 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  maruier  as 
payment  for  such  item  is  determined  when 
furnished  by  a  renal  dialvsis  facility.". 

ici  Efkective  D.ate.  -The  am.endments 
made  by  siibseriions  lai  and  ib)  shall  apply 
to  Items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1.  1990.« 


By   Mr.   GORTON   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Ad.ams): 

S.  2099.  A  bill  to  providp  duty-free 
entry  for  the  personal  effects  and 
equipment  of  participants  and  officials 
involved  in  the  1990  Goodwill  Games 
to  be  held  in  Washington  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

duty-free  entry  for  equipment  of 

p.artic1p,^nts  in  the  1<»<>0  goodwill  games 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  to  herald  the  1990  Good- 
will Games,  an  event  which  will  turn 
the  world's  attention  to  my  home 
State  of  Washington. 

The  Goodwill  Games  will  be  the 
largest  athletic  and  cultural  event 
planned  in  North  America  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  1990  games,  like  the 
Tames  of  1986  before  them,  aim  to 
foster  international  goodwill  through 
athletic  competition--2.500  athletes 
from  more  than  50  countries  will  com- 
pete in  21  sports  at  sites  in  Spokane, 
racoma.  Tri-Cities.  Redmond.  Federal 
Way.  Enumclaw,  and  Seattle. 

In  addition  to  the  world-class  athlet- 
ic and  cultural  performances,  the 
games  will  include  conferences  on 
topics  of  international  concern  and  a 
major  trade  exhibition  to  promote 
U.S.  exports. 

We  in  Washington  State  believe  the 
relationships  initiated  at  the  Goodwill 
Games  will  constitute  an  important 
step  to  future  international  relation- 
ships. We  intend  to  create  a  legacy 
from  these  games.  By  uniting  the 
world's  best— in  both  athletics  and 
international  trade— the  Goodwill 
Games  will  offer  Washington  Stale, 
ind  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  chance 
not  only  to  build  on  existing  relation- 
ships, but  to  initiate  new  ones  that 
will  last  into  the  next  centurv. 


Mr.  President.  Washington  State  has 
for  years  been  an  important  gateway 
to  the  United  States.  That  gateway 
will  soon  experience  an  influx  of  for- 
eign friends,  visitors  and  competitors 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  with  this  influx  in  mind 
that  I  join  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
mglon  State  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  make  the  arrival  of  those 
friends  a  pleasant  experience. 

Today  we  Washingtonians  have 
joined  in  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
welcome  the  world's  best  to  our  State. 
That  bill  will  provide  duty-free  entry 
for  the  personal  effects  and  equipment 
of  participants  and  officials  involved 
in  the  1990  Goodwill  Games. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  and  timely  pas.sage  of  this  bill 
which  truly  represents  the  goodwill  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (for    him- 
self. Mr.  Mi.'RKOwsKi,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUN.^G.^.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
Mitchell.     Mr.     Rockefeller, 
Mr.    Gr.aham.    Mr.    Thurmond, 
Mr.     Specter,     and     Mr.     Jef- 
fords): 
S.  2100.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates 
of    compensation    for    veterans    with 
service-connected   disabilities  and   the 
rates    of    dependency    and    indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans'  compensation, 
health-care,    insurance,    and    housing 
programs,   and   to  provide   for  transi- 
tional   group    residences    for   veterans 
recovering    from   substance-abuse   dis- 
abilities;   and    for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS  COMPENSATION  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF   1990 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing S.  2100,  the  proposed  Veterans 
Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1990.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  I  am  joined  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
members,  including  the  committee's 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Muf- 
KowsKi.  and  Senators  Matsunaga. 
DeConcini.  Mitchell.  Rockefeller. 
Graham.  Thurmond.  Specter,  and  Jef- 
fords. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  as  its 
basic  purposes  the  provision  of  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  certain  benefits  paid 
to  xeterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, and  to  certain  dependents 
and  survivors  of  such  veterans,  and 
the  continued  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  programs  of  benefits  and 
services  for  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  In  view  of  my  very 
strong  concern  that  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, this  legislation  .seeks  to  find  ways 
to  improve  VA  programs  without  in- 
curring any  significant  new  costs. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  free- 
standing provisions  and  amendments 
to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  that 
would: 

First,  require  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  increase,  effect i\e  De- 
cember 1.  1990.  the  rates  and  limita- 
tions for  compen.sation  paid  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation [DIC]  paid  to  certain  serv- 
ice-connected-disabled veterans'  survi- 
vors by  the  same  percentage  as  the  in- 
crease that  will  be  made,  effective  on 
that  same  date,  in  the  benefits  paid  to 
Social  Security  recipients  and  VA  pen- 
sion beneficiaries. 

Second,  expand  the  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  radiation-ex- 
posed veterans  lo  cover  reservists  who 
were  serving  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  inactive  duly  for  training  during 
on-site  participation  in  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons test. 

Third,  clarify  that  VA  has  authority 
to  apply  only  to  new  claims  a  change 
in  evaluation  methods  or  standards 
under  the  VA  disability  rating  sched- 
ule. 

Fourth,  extend  the  authorization, 
through  September  30,  1991,  for  VA's 
mobile  health  clinic  pilot  program, 
and  provide  that  all  funds  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Fifth,  clarify  an  existing  ambiguity 
in  law  and  authorize  VA  to  provide 
prosthetic  appliances  to  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities  if 
the  provision  of  such  appliances  would 
obviate  the  need  for  hospitalization. 

Sixth,  increase  from  $600  to  $1,200 
the  ceiling  for  a  one-lime  grant  for 
structural  home  modifications  as  part 
of  home  health  services  for  a  seriously 
disabled  non-service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran  and  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  the  ceiling  for  a  one-time  grant 
for  structural  home  modifications  as 
part  of  home  health  services  for  a  seri- 
ously disabled  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran. 

Seventh,  authorize  VA  to  provide 
supplemental  coverage— al  standard 
premiums— of  up  lo  $10,000  in  service 
disabled  life  insurance  to  certain  veter- 
ans who  are  eligible  for  a  waiver  of 
premiums  due  lo  total  disability. 

Eighth,  increase  from  $40,000  to 
$90,000  the  maximum  amount  of  cov- 
erage under  veterans'  mortgage  life  in- 
surance policies. 

Ninth,  extend  by  2  years— until  De- 
cember 31,  1993— the  December  31. 
1991,  time  limit  on  the  counting  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  in  the  statutory 
funding  formula  for  disabled  veterans 
outreach  program  specialists. 

Tenth,  extend  for  3  years  VA's  au- 
thority lo  sell  acquired  properties  to 
public  or  nonprofit  entities  for  use  as 
shelters  primarily  for  homeless  veter- 
ans and  their  families  and  extend  that 


authority  lo  authorize  the  sale  of  ac- 
quired properties  to  public  or  non- 
profit entities  for  use  as  transitional 
housing  for  veterans  who  are  being 
furnished  care  and  services  under 
chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary 
for  alcohol  or  drug  disabilities  or 
mental  illness  disabilities. 

Eleventh,  establish  a  revolving 
fund-by  transfer  of  $100,000  initially 
from  the  canteen  service  revolving 
fund-  from  which  loans  may  be  made 
to  a.ssist  in  the  establishment  of  tran- 
sitional residences  for  veterans  who 
are  being  furnished  services  by  the 
Secretary,  directly  or  by  contract,  for 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disabilities,  or  who  have  recently  been 
furnished  such  services  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Twelfth,  make  permanent  the  re- 
quirement for  VA  to  notify  and  coun- 
-sel  veterans  about  the  impact  of.  and 
alternatives  to.  foreclosure  when  the 
veteran  defaults  on  a  VA-guaranteed 
home  loan. 

Thirteenth,  make  various  technical 
amendments  to  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  primarily  lo  correct  errors  or 
omissions  in  Public  Law  101  237,  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1989,  enacted  December  18.  1989. 

COMPENSATION    DIC  COLA 

Mr.  President,  section  101  of  the  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  provide  an  fiscal  year 
1991  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA] 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  lo 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  in  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion [DIC]  paid  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  have  died  as  a  result  of 
service-connected  disabilities  and  to 
the  survivors  of  certain  veterans  who 
died  while  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  as  the  result  of  .service-con- 
nected disabilities.  The  COLA  would 
be  at  the  same  percentage  as  that 
which  will  be  provided  to  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  and  VA  pension  benefi- 
ciaries and  be  effective  on  the  same 
dale.  December  1.  1990.  These  in- 
creased benefits  would  actually  appear 
in  veterans'  checks  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  At  this  time,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
the  COLA  will  be  4.1  percent;  however, 
this  is  a  preliminary  estimate,  and  I 
expect  il  lo  be  revised  prior  to  enact- 
ment, as  has  occurred  in  previous 
years.  The  administration  currently 
estimates  that  the  increase  will  be  3.9 
percent.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  also  estimates  that  the  4.1-per- 
cent COLA  would  cost  $397  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $358  in  outlays. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  fundamen- 
tal obligation  lo  address  the  needs  of 
these  2.2  million  service-disabled  veter- 
ans and  360.682  survivors.  The  needs 
and  concerns  of  these  veterans  and 
survivors  are  uniquely  related  lo  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation,  and  addressing  these 


needs  continues  to  be  my  number  one 
priority  in  veterans'  affairs.  In  my  21 
years  in  the  Senate.  I  consistently 
have  led  the  effort  to  provide  COLA's 
in  compensation  and  DIC  benefits  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  value  of  these 
lop-priority  :service-connected  VA  ben- 
efits is  not  eroded  by  inflation.  Most 
recently.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
101  237  on  December  18.  1990.  provid- 
ing a  4.7-percent  COLA  in  these  .same 
benefits  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ef- 
fective last  December  1. 

I  am  proud  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  such  annual  increases  in 
the.se  rates  every  fiscal  year  since  1976 
and  urge  my  colleagues  lo  continue 
their  .support  for  annual  COLA  in- 
creases for  these  crucial  veterans'  ben- 
efits. 

EXTENSION  OF  PRESUMPTION  OF  SERVICE  CON- 
NECTION FOR  CERTAIN  RADIATION-EXPOSED 
VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  .section  102  would 
expand  the  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  certain  diseases,  accord- 
ed in  .section  312(c)  of  title  38,  for  cer- 
tain radiation-exposed  veterans  to 
cover  veterans  who  were  serving  on 
active  duly  for  training  or  inactive 
duty  for  training  during  on-site  par- 
ticipation in  a  nuclear  weapons  test. 

In  the  Radiation-Exposed  Veterans 
Compensation  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law 
100-321,  Congress  established  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  for  13 
cancers  in  the  cases  of  veterans  who, 
during  their  service,  participated  in 
specified  radiation-risk  activities,  in- 
cluding onsite  participation  in  an  at- 
mospheric nuclear  weapons  test.  As 
the  principal  Senate  author  of  that 
measure,  I  am  certain  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  exclude  from  eligi- 
bility under  that  Act  those  who  were 
serving  on  active  or  inactive  duty  for 
training  when  they  participated  onsite 
in  a  radiation-risk  activity.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  reservist  who 
incurs  a  disability  in  the  line  of  duly 
during  such  training  is  considered  to 
be  a  veteran  for  title  38  purposes  and 
is  entitled  to  VA  compensation  for  a 
disability  rated  at  10  percent  or  more, 
VA's  general  counsel  has  advised  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  provision  enacted  in  Public 
Law  100-321  is  such  that  it  does  not 
cover  reservists  who  were  present  at  a 
weapons  lest.  Our  section  would  clari- 
fy that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  general  coun- 
sel's opinion  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Veterans  Administration, 

August  29.  1989. 
From  Acting  General  Counsel  (02). 
Subject    Applicability  of  radiaiion-risk  pre- 
sumption to  personnel  on  active  duly  for 
training 
To:  Chief  Benefits.  Director  (20). 

(juestion  presented 
Do  the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  is  312(c). 
granting  presumptive  service  connection  lo 
radiation-expo.sed  veterans  for  listed  dis- 
eases, apply  to  individuals  who  were  on 
active  duty  for  training  during  onsite  nucle- 
ar test  participation:' 

comments 
1  The  inquiry  before  us  aro.sc  as  part  of 
an  administrative  review  in  the  above-refer- 
enced case,  in  respon.se  to  a  reopened  claim 
by  the  veteran's  surviving  spouse  for  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation 
(DIC)  based  on  an  a.ssertion  that  in-service 
radial  ion  exposure  caused  the  veterans 
lalal  leukemia. 

2.  The  record  shows  that  the  veteran 
served  on  active  duty  from  June  1955  to 
September  1956.  Also,  while  serving  with 
the  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard,  the  vet- 
eran had  a  20-da.v  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  which  commenced  on  July  23.  1957. 
The  veteran  s  flying  activities  on  August  7. 
1957.  in  connection  with  such  duty,  were  de- 
termined to  be  consistent  with  participation 
in  Shot  Stokes  of  Operation  PLUMBBOB. 
conducted  on  that  date.  The  veteran  died  in 
August  1978  due  lo  chronic  myelocytic  leu- 
kemia. 

3.  With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  No. 
100-321.  102  Slat  485.  the  Radiation-Ex- 
posed V'eterans  Compensation  Act  of  1988.  " 
a  new  presumption  '  wa.s  created  under  .sec- 
tion 312  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  It 
provides  that  certain  specified  diseases, 
which  become  manifest  in  a  radiation-ex- 
po.sed veteran  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or 
more  within  a  specified  presumptive  period. 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  during  the  veterans  service 
on  active  duty"  'emphasis  added  i  for  pur- 
pose's of  VA  compensation  The  definition  of 

radiation-exposed  veteran."  codified  at  38 
U.S.C.  !;  312<c«4)(  A),  is  "a  veteran  who. 
while  serving  on  active  duty,  participated  in 
a  radiation  risk  activity   "  lEmphasis  added). 

4.  The  term  active  duty'  is  defined  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
at  section  101i21'.  in  pertinent  part,  as  in- 
cluding full-time  duly  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  other  than  acme  duty  for  training   " 

5.  Our  review  of  the  pertinent  legislative 
history  concerning  Public  Law  No.  100  321 
discloses  no  discu.ssion  on  this  point  Howev- 
er, it  IS  clear  from  the  language  of  38  U.S  C. 
§312ic)  that  only  individuals  participating 
m  a  radiation-risk  activity  while  on  active 
duty  are  eligible  for  presumptive  service 
connection  under  its  provisions.  The  statu- 
tory language  being  unambiguous,  we  con- 
clude that  the  plain  language  of  the  statute 
governs  its  consrt ruction  in  this  ca.se.  See  2A 
N.J  Singer.  Sutherland  Statutory  Construc- 
tion §  46.01  i4th  ed.  1984). 


In  order  to  qualify  for  presumptive  service 
connection  under  the  provisions  of  38  U.S.C. 
i;312ic'.  a  radiation-exposed  veteran  must 
have  been  serving  on  active  duly  "  al  the 
time  of  participation  in  a  radiation-risk  ac- 
tivity Therefore,  those  onsite  nuclear  test 
participants  who  were  on  active  duly  for 
training  at  the  lime  of  such  participation 
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aic  noi  inlillpd  to  llie  presumption  creatpd 
b\  thai  ^ubscrtion 

DdNM.D  L    I  VERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sidt-nt.  al- 
though the  general  counsels  opinion 
IS  technically  sound,  the  result— ex- 
cluding from  the  benefit  of  the  pre- 
sumptions members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who  were  present  at  the  test- 
is clearly  inequitable 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  correct 
this  inequity  by  including  active  and 
inactive  duty  for  training;  within  the 
definition  of  acii\e  dut\  for  purposes 
of  the  presumptions.  The  expanded 
definition  of  acli\e  duty  would  not 
apply  to  any  other  provision  of  title 
38. 

The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  which 
Is  responsible  for  keeping  records  of 
all  personnel  who  participated  In  the 
U.S.  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram, estimates  that  the  total,  com- 
bined number  of  onsite  participants 
who  w(-rc  ser\ing  on  active  or  inactive 
duty  for  irammg  or  as  National  Guard 
civilian  ttchnirlans  is  appro.ximalely 
2.000  peoplt .  Thus,  the  number  who 
v^ould  be  covered  by  our  proposal  Is 
less  than  2.000.  because  section  102 
would  not  Include  any  civilians.  An 
August  1989  cost  estimate  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  stated  that, 
even  with  the  civilians  included,  the 
cost  of  e\pand''d  eligibility  would  be 
less  than  .$1  million. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  President, 
these  indniduals  and  their  surviving 
families  deserve  these  benefits.  All  of 
the  reasons  Congre.ss  had  for  enacting 
the  original  measure  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the.se  service  members  who 
are  exposed  to  radiation  from  onsite 
participation  in  the  Gov(>rnment's  at- 
mospheric nuclear  test  program:  The 
fact  that  the  Governmeni  deliberately 
Those  to  expo.se  the  service  personnel: 
the  Government's  failure  to  warn  par- 
ticipants of  suspected  health  risks 
from  the  exposure:  the  Governments 
failure  to  provide  adequate  protection 
to  the  participants:  the  Government's 
failure  to  follow-up  systematically  on 
the  health  of  the  participants:  and  the 
almost  Impossible  burden  a  veteran 
faces  In  trying  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
ibillty  bears  some  relationship  to  in- 
service  experience- when  these  can- 
cers often  take  decades  to  appear. 

\UTHORITV    FOR    PHOSPFXTIVE  ONI.V    READJUST 
MENTS  OF  DISABILITY  R.ATINC  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  President,  section  103  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  that  VA  has  authority  to 
apply  to  only  new  claims  a  change  in 
?valuation  methods  or  standards 
under  the  VA  disability  rating  sched- 
ule. 

Under  section  355  of  title  38.  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  adopt  and 
apply  a  schedule  of  ratings  of  reduc- 
tions in  earning  capacity"  from  specif- 
ic disabilities.  The  .schedule  must  pro- 
vide 10  grades  of  disability,  from  10 
percent  to  100  percent,  on  which  the 
payment  of  disability  compensation  Is 


to  be  based.  The  .schedule  of  ratings, 
which  appears  in  part  4  of  title  38  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  pro- 
vides very  specific,  detailed  rules  for 
evaluating  di.sabilities  and  assigning 
percentage  ratings.  Section  355  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  from  lime 
to  time  readjust  this  schedule  of  rat- 
ings In  accordance  with  experience." 

This  provision  would  allow  VA  to  Im- 
plement such  changes  without  having 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  rate  that 
veterans  are  then  recehing.  Under  the 
current  system,  a  veteran  currently  re- 
ceiving compensation  faces  a  po.ssible 
reduction  in  his  or  her  rating  when- 
ever VA  changes  its  methods  or  stand- 
ards for  evaluating  the  veteran's  par- 
ticular disability  or  disabilities.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  possibility  may  discour- 
age disabled  \eterans  from  seeking  re- 
evaluation  even  when  they  actually 
should  be  receiving  a  higher  rating  as 
a  result  of  the  change.  It  al.so  may  dis- 
courage VA  from  making  certain 
changes  likely  to  result  in  reductions 
for  a  large  number  of  current  recipi- 
ents. 

For  example,  a  recent  change  in  the 
technique  for  evaluating  hearing  loss 
theoretically  could  result  in  either  re- 
ducing or  increasing  the  rating  for  a 
particular  veteran.  In  order  to  avoid 
discouraging  veterans  from  seeking  re- 
evaluations,  VAs  benefits  manual 
(M21-1.  paragraph  50.13b)  Instructs 
claims  adjudicators  to  ignore  rating  re- 
ductions that  resulted  from  changed 
standards  or  methods  of  evaluation. 
However.  VA"s  general  counsel  l.ssued 
an  opinion  (Op.  G.C.  11  88),  dated  Oc- 
tober 27.  1988.  that  VA  lacks  the  au- 
thority "to  protect  ratings  assigned 
under  superceded  criteria."  Whether 
or  not  this  opinion  is  correct  that  VA 
does  not  have  administrative  authority 
to  make  prospective-only  adjustments 
In  the  rating  .schedule,  the  general 
counsel's  opinion  precludes  such 
action  unless  explicit  statutory  au- 
thority is  provided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  October  27.  1988.  opinion 
of  the  general  counsel  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Counsel  s  Opinion.  Veterans 
Administration 
Subjerl:  ProtecUon  of  disability  ratings  as- 
.signed  under  superceded  criteria. 
Quesi  ions  presented: 

a.  Whether  it  i.s  legally  appropiiale  lo 
revise  the  rating  .schedule  as  it  applies  to 
evaluating  defeclivc  tieanng  wliilc  at  the 
same  time  requiring  by  memorandum  that 
the  change  in  rating  methods  ri'sult.s  in  no 
decrca.se  in  any  evaluation  a.ssigned  under 
the  old  criteria,  regardless  of  the  results  of 
current  audiomctric  le.stmg  under  the  new 
criteria. 

b.  Whether  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap 
peals  must  maintain  the  prior  rating  levels 
under  the  old  criteria  if  the  audiomctric 
findings  under  the  new  criteria  would  result 


111  a  ri(iii(lio;i  or  ilisfonlmiiancc  of  ronipi'ii- 
sation  benefits. 

Comments:  The  tiuesiions  presented  arose 
from  the  followirj;  siluation  Effective  De- 
cember 18.  1987.  the  VA  adopted  new  regii 
lations  for  testing  and  evaluating  the  degree 
ol  disability  attributable  to  hearing  los.s  .=j2 
Fed  Reg.  17607  17611  (1987>.  The  rev  i.sed 
regulations  were  implemented  lo  provide 
more  accurate  meitsurement  of  hearing  im- 
pairment and.  by  providing  for  a  100'-, 
rating  m  the  most  severe  cases,  to  recognize 
tliat  profound  deafness  may  be  totally  di.^- 
abling.  The  new  .schedule  requires  evalua- 
tion ol  hearing  loss  based  on  a  combination 
of  puretone  averages  and  speech  discrimina- 
tion, as  well  as  incremental  ratings  from  0''; 
lo  lOO^c.  It  was  prompted,  in  part,  by  a  con- 
gressional request  that  the  VA  rea.ssess  the 
validity  of  its  testing  and  evaluation  meth- 
ods, which  had  remained  unchanged  for 
nearlv  ;U)  years.  After  study,  the  VA  found 
that  advances  in  hearing-lo.ss  testing  and 
improvement  in  hearing  aid  devices  Justified 
sucti  rev  ision.v. 

By  memorandum  dated  April  6.  1988.  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  mslrucled  VA  field 
stations  that  hearing  disability  ratings  prop- 
erly in  effect  on  I  tie  day  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  change  in  testing  meth- 
ods are  not  to  be  reduced  or  discontinued  in 
the  absence  of  a  finding  of  change  in  physi- 
cal condition,  citing  paragraph  50  13b  of 
M21  1  as  authority.  Paragraph  aO.KJb  pro- 
vides that,  if  a  decrease  in  evaluation  is  due 
to  changed  criteria  or  testing  methods 
rather  than  a  change  m  disability,  adjudica- 
tors should  apply  the  old  criteria  and  make 
no  reduclion  In  effect,  the  memorandum 
would  grandfather  in  and  protect  the  rat- 
ings ol  those  veterans  whose  ratings  were  al- 
ready in  effect  at  the  time  of  adoption  of 
the  new  criteria. 

With  respect  to  the  first  queslion.  grand- 
father or  savings  provisions  are  a  generally 
acceptable  means  of  avoiding  hardship 
when  new  laws  are  implemented  They  not 
only  protect  against  lo.ss  lo  those  who  may 
have  relied  upon  prior  laws  or  regulations 
[but]  they  serve  a  rational  and  useful  pur- 
pose m  encouraging  orderly  change  in  gov 
ernment  to  meet  n<y'^  and  desirable 
ends,  .  Pounler    v.     Drrrdahi.     3;)9    F. 

Supp    1137.  1143  (W.D.  Mich.  1972  >. 

The  grandfather  provision  at  issue  would, 
in  el  feet,  establish  dual  rating  .schedules  for 
evaluating  hearing  impairment.  Those  indi- 
viduals whose  evaluations  would  be  reduced 
solely  by  reason  of  the  new  rating  methods 
would  be  maintained  under  the  former,  .su- 
[jerceded  criteria,  presumably  to  avoid  fi- 
nancial hardship.  Although  the  purpose  of 
the  provision  is  laudable,  we  believe  it  con- 
travenes the  Administrator's  statutory  au- 
thority. 

Congress  has  not  specifically  authorized 
the  .'Vdministralor  to  institute  multiple 
rating  schemes.  To  the  contrary.  38  U.S.C. 
5  35.5  directs,  in  part;  The  Administrator 
shall  adopt  and  apply  a  schedule  of  ratings 
of  reduction  in  earning  capacitv  from  specif- 
ic in.iuries  or  cc^mbinations  of  injuries." 
'Emphasis  siippliid.i  Seition  355  literally 
provides  for  no  more  tlian  one  rating  sched- 
ule. 

Congressional  intent  to  bar  the  use  of 
multiple  rating  schedules  is  al.so  clear  from 
the  legislative  history  of  earlier  statutes. 
For  example,  when  the  1945  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities  was  adopted  to  replace 
the  1925  Schedule  under  Public  Law  458 
'  1946'.  House  Report  No.  1800  noted: 

■.As  set  forth  in  more  detail  in  the  report 
of   the   Administrator  of   Veterans    Affairs, 


tins  bill  will  accomplish  a  threelold  purpose; 
il'  Provide  uniff)rm  effective  dates  for  in- 
creased disability  pension  or  compensation 
:iwards  resulting  from  the  changes  in  rat- 
ings provided  in  the  revised  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities.  1945;  '2i  permit  applica- 
tion of  the  revised  .schedule  in  pending  and 
certain  other  initial  claims  over  periods 
prior  to  April  1.  1946,  which  will  remove  the 
necessit.v  for  use  of  two  rating  .schedules. 
and  facilitate  the  training  of  rating  officers; 
and  (3>  as  to  World  War  I  veterans,  ilimi- 
nate  the  necessity  for  applying  as  many  as 
lhre<-  different  schi'dules.  and  protect  exist- 
ing ratings  and  awards  under  the  1925 
schedule.  Under  the  bill  the  need  of  more 
than  one  schedule  in  practically  all  future 
ratings  will  be  eliminated.  '  H.R.  Rep.  No 
1800.  79th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  2  i  1946  i. 

Where  savings  clauses  have  been  adopted 
by  the  VA  to  protect  individuals  in  receipt 
of  benefits  under  former  cntt  ria.  such 
clauses  have  been  explicitly  authorized  by 
statute.  For  example.  Public  Law  458  '1946i 
provided  in  part; 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  m  ttie  revised  Schedule 
for  Rating  Di.sabilities.  1945.  shall  be  con 
St  rued  as  requiring  any  reduction  or  di.scon 
tinuance  of  compensation  in  cases  rated  and 
awarded  under  the  Sch<'dule  of  Disabilitv 
Ratings.  1925.  but  on  and  alter  the  first  dav 
of  April  1946.  except  as  to  statutory  awards 
and  ratings  provided  under  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act.  1924.  as  amended,  as  restored 
with  limitation  by  the  Act  of  March  28. 
1934.  Public  Law  141.  Seventy  third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  awards  in  all  cases  shall 
be  based  upon  the  degree  of  disability  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  revised  sched- 
ule, 1945  " 

Similarly,  in  repealing  the  law  authorizing 
graduated  ratings  for  inactive  tuberculosis, 
Congre.ss  specifically  provided  in  Public  Law 
90  493  (1968)  for  protection  of  ratings  in 
effect  prior  to  adoption  of  the  statute.  Con 
sequently.  the  former  .schedule  of  ratings 
was  preserved  for  application  in  claims  in- 
volving protected  ratings. 

W<  note  in  passing  that  VA  statutory  au- 
thorlt.v  contemplates  that  the  Schedule  for 
Rating  Disabilities  will  be  periodically  re 
vised  and  improved.  Section  355  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  provides  in  part; 

The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
tune  readjust  this  ,schedule  of  ratings  in  ac- 
cordance with  experience   ■ 

Also  of  ,some  pertinence  is  38  U.S.C.  5  110, 
which  implies  that  ratings  are  subject  to 
change,  unless  in  effect  for  twenty  years  or 
more. 

Adoption  of  new  rating  criteria  does  not 
ipso  facto  abrogate  the  existing  disability 
evaluations  of  veterans,  but  it  does  require 
the  Agency,  when  subsequently  evaluating 
veterans'  claims,  to  apply  the  revi,sed  crite- 
ria 6  Comp.  Gen.  232  (1926).  Moreover,  lo 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  any  reduction  or 
di.scontinuance  of  benefits  upon  re-rating, 
the  VA  must  provide  due  notice  and  a  grace 
period.  Section  3012(b)<6i  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  60  days  notice 
will  be  given  to  a  veteran  entitled  lo  disabil- 
ity compensation  prior  to  reduction  or  dis- 
'  (intinuance  of  benefits  by  reason  of  a 
:  hange  in  law  or  administrative  issue.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  statute  suggests 
that  the  grace  period  was  intended  to  pro 
vide  a  recipient  with  a  reasonable  time  to 
adjust  to  diminished  benefits  occasioned  by 
^  (hange  m  law  or  administrative  i.ssue  or 
the  interpretation  of  law  or  administrative 
i.vMie.  S.  Rep  No.  2042.  87th  Cong..  2d  Se.ss. 
a  reprinted  in  1962  t'.S.  Cod«'  Cong.  &  Ad. 
New  3260.  3266  67, 


In  oiir  view,  the  clear  implication  of  these 
statutes  IS  that,  upon  adoption  of  new 
rating  standards,  individual  claims,  includ- 
ing claims  for  increased  ratings  filed  by  vet 
erans  evaluated  under  prior  methods,  are 
subject  to  the  new  standards.  The  provision 
of  section  3012  apply  to  an,\  reduction  in 
benefits  called  lor  by  the  re-rating 

Based  upon  I  hi   foregoing,  our  response  lo 
the    second    question    is    that    the    April    6 
memorandum  and  paragraph  50.13b  of  M21 
1  are  not  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Veter 
ans    Appeals.    As    noted   abovf.    thert>    is   no 
statutory    authority    for   a   grand-father   or 
•savings  clau.se  designed   to   protect    ratings 
a.ssigned   under  superceded  criteria.   In  our 
opinion,  such  a  provision   must   be  author 
ized  by  statute  rather  than  instituted  by  ad- 
ministrative   issuance     Moreover,    under   38 
use.  §  4004(c).  the  Board  is  only  bound  by 
regulations   duly   promulgated,    instructions 
of   the   Administrator,   and   precedent   opin 
ions  of  the  General  Coun.sel.  See  Carter  \ 
Clrland.  643  F.2d  I  iD.C.  Cir.  1980)   Manual 
provisions  and   the  like  offer  guidance  but 
are  not   binding  upon  the  Board.  Digested 
Opinion.     10-17-86    (14-9c    Effective    Date 
Pension  i. 

Held;  The  manual  provision  that  purports 
to  protect  disability  evaluations  assigned 
under  superceded  regulations  on  defective 
hearing  is  neither  legally  appropriate  nor 
binding  upon  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

Donald  L  Ivers. 
General  Counsel. 

Note;  This  opinion  was  released  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  on  October 
27.  1988. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
hearing  loss  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
when  VA  should  exercise  the  author- 
ity to  apply  a  technological  change  in 
the  rating  schedule  only  prospectively. 
It  often  is  a  degenerative  disease  that 
inevitably  leads  to  increased  disability. 
Most  veterans  with  hearing  loss 
should  seek  periodic  reevaluation.  as 
their  condition  worsens,  in  order  to 
ensure  they  are  receiving  the  full  com- 
pensation to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Yet  some  veterans  may  avoid  going  in 
for  reevaluation  because  they  fear  re- 
ceiving a  reduced  rating  under  the  new 
evaluation  method. 

MOBILE  HEALTH-CARE  CLINICS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
long  been  interested  in  and  concerned 
about  access  to  health  care  for  veter- 
ans in  rural  areas.  The  committee  held 
a  hearing  in  July  1983  which  ad- 
dressed this  issue  and.  in  1987.  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  di- 
rected VA  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
to  test  ways  to  furnish  care  in  rural 
areas.  In  response.  VA  established  two 
medical  offices,  one  in  northern  New 
Mexico  and  one  in  Redding.  CA.  Most 
recently,  our  committee,  on  November 
15.  1989.  held  another  hearing  regard- 
ing health  care  for  veterans  in  rural 
areas.  At  that  hearing,  as  in  the  1983 
hearing,  the  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony about  problems  associated  with 
travel  distances,  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, and  the  capacity  of  health- 
care facilities  to  meet  veterans'  needs. 


Section  113  of  Public  Law  100-322, 
enacted  on  May  20.  1988.  required  VA 
to  implement  a  2-year  pilot  program  of 
mobile  health-care  clinics.  Under  this 
program.  VA  was  to  establish  graphi- 
cally-dispersed projects  using  appro- 
priately equipped  mobile  vans  to  fur- 
nish health  care  to  veterans  in  rural 
areas  at  least  100  miles  from  the  near- 
est VA  health-care  facility.  In  addi- 
tion. VA  was  directed  to  submit  re- 
ports to  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  on  VAs  expe- 
rience during  the  program  and.  at  its 
conclusion,  reports  containing  infor- 
mation and  detailed  breakdowns  on 
services  provided,  costs,  and  client 
characteristics,  plus  an  evaluation  of 
the  program. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  no  funds 
appropriated  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  however. 
$3  million  was  appropriated  for  the 
rural  mobile  health  clinics,  and  VA  is 
now  moving  toward  their  establish- 
ment. 

In  order  to  compk'e  the  2-year 
period  that  was  originally  intended  for 
the  pilot  program,  section  201  of  our 
bill  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  another  year.  In  addition,  so  that 
all  funds  appropriated  for  this  pilot 
program  can  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
the  authorizing  legislation  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  all  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  will 
remain  available  until  expended.  Be- 
cause the  reports  on  this  pilot  pro- 
gram are  due  at  specific  points  follow- 
ing the  initiation  of  the  program,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  modify  their  submis- 
sion dates. 

AITHORITY  TO  FURNISH  WHEELCHAIRS.  PROS- 
THETIC DEVICES,  AND  SIMILAR  APPLIANCES  TO 
AMBULATORV-CARK  PATIENTS 

Mr.  President,  section  202  of  our  bill 
would  amend  title  38  to  give  VA  the 
authority  to  provide  veterans  who  are 
receiving  non-ser\  ice-connected  outpa- 
tient care  with  wheelchairs,  prosthetic 
devices,  special  clothing  for  users  of 
prostheses,  and  certain  other  supplies 
and  services  in  certain  cases.  Specifi- 
cally, this  provision  would  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  such  Items  as  part  of 
outpatient  care  necessary  either  to  ob- 
viate the  need  for  hospital  admission 
or  in  preparation  for  hospital  admis- 
sion. 

Legislation  which  1  authored  in  1973 
and  which  was  enacted  in  Public  Law 
93-82  authorizes  V'A  to  provide  to  \et- 
erans  such  outpatient  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  as  is  nec- 
essary to  obviate  the  ".eed  for  hospital 
admission— known  as  obviate  care.  At 
the  time  that  authority  was  estab- 
lished, an  existing  limitation  in  law 
which  precluded  VA  from  providing 
wheelchairs,  prosthetic  devices,  and 
similar  appliances  as  part  of  pre-hospi- 
tal  care  to  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans was  extended  to  cover  these  vet- 
erans when  they  are  receiving  obviate 
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cart'.  No  such  restriction  applies  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  while 
they  are  receiving  VA  hospital  care. 

This  limitation  remains  in  ihe  law 
today  and  ha.s  the  effect  of  generally 
prohibiting  VA  from  furnishing  to 
non-service-disabled  veterans  prosthet- 
ic devices  and  various  other  medical 
items  which  could  help  prevent  the 
need  for  future  hospital  care.  For  ex- 
ample, under  current  law.  a  veteran 
who  has  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities cannot  be  furnished  a  corrective 
shoe  for  a  foot  ulcer  even  though  the 
lack  of  the  shoe  could  lead  to  later 
hospital  care  and  pcssible  amputation. 
Likewise  the  restriction  on  non-serv- 
ice-connected care  prevents  VA  from 
providing  an  amputee  who  has  a 
stump  abrasion  a  liner  or  simple  re- 
pairs to  his  artificial  limb  to  prevent 
further  breakdown  and  subsequent 
hospitalization,  and  even  a  paralyzed, 
wheelchair-bound  veteran  prone  to 
bed  sores  cannot  be  provided  a  cushion 
to  relieve  pre.ssure  areas. 

Our  proposal  would  not  authorize 
VA  to  provide  prosthetic  devices  and 
other  medical  supplies  to  all  \eterans. 
Rather,  it  would,  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  that  the  particu- 
lar items  are  "reasonable  and  neces- 
sary", permit  VA  to  provide  them  in 
preparation  for.  or  to  obviate  the  need 
of.  ho.spitalization.  Some  of  the  most 
commonly  requested  prosthetic  items. 
such  as  eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids, 
would,  however,  not  be  authorized  to 
be  furnished  under  this  new  authority 
because  they  would  no:  be  rea.sonabl.\ 
nece.ssary  *  *  •  to  obviate  the  need  of 
hospital  admi.ssion". 

It  is  my  e.xpectation  that  this  pro- 
po.sal  would  result  in  only  a  modest  in- 
crease in  costs  for  VA's  Prosthetic 
Service,  which  I  believe  would  be 
3ff.set  to  a  substantial  extent  by  im- 
provements in  outpatient  care  result- 
ing in  reduced  hospital  admissions  for 
conditions  that  would  otherwise  have 
?one  untreated. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  expan- 
sion of  VA  authority  to  furnish  certain 
items  to  ambulatory  patients  is  part  of 
my  continuing  commitment  to  make 
the  VA  health-care  system  as  respon 
sive  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  vet 
erans  it  serves.  Clearly,  the  very 
strong  trend  in  modern  health  care  is 
toward  furnishing  care  on  an  outpa- 
tient, rather  than  an  inpatient  basis, 
whenever  po.ssible.  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  positive,  medically  sound,  and 
cost-effective  development,  and  I  am 
pleased  VA  care  is  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. Expanding  VA's  authority  to 
furnish  non-service  connected  veterans 
with  outpatient  treatment  to  obviate 
the  need  for  hospital  admission  so 
that  it  includes  the  authority  to  fur- 
nish certain  necessary  medical  and 
prosthetic  devices  would  enhance  VAs 
ability  to  furnish  more  efficient,  up-to- 
date  care. 


HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Under  section  617(a)  of  title  38,  VA 
is  authorized  to  furnish,  as  part  of 
medical  services,  "such  home  health 
services  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ef- 
fective and  economical  treatment  of  a 
veteran".  Under  this  home  health 
services  program.  VA  is  authorized  to 
pay.  using  onetime  grants,  for  im- 
provements to  the  home  of  certain 
very  seriously  disabled  veterans  so 
that  these  \eterans  can  be  treated  at 
home.  Examples  of  such  home  im- 
provements are  the  construction  of 
temporary  ramps  to  permit  access  to 
the  hou.se  by  wheelchair,  the  installa- 
tion of  electrical  adjustments  to 
permit  the  operation  of  dialysis  equip- 
ment, and  the  installation  of  air-condi- 
tioning equipment  or  winterizing  insu- 
lation. 

This  authority  was  established  in 
1973  by  Public  Law  93-82  but  was 
amended  in  1976  in  Public  Law  94-581 
to  address  two  concerns.  First,  the 
kind  of  projects  covered  by  the  home 
health  services  authority  was  clarified 
so  as  to  include  permanent  improve- 
ments which  provide  access  to  the 
home  or  bathroom  such  as  wheelchair 
ramps,  improved  paths  and  driveways, 
wider  bathroom  doors,  and  grip  bars. 

Second,  under  the  initial  authority, 
there  had  been  no  distinction  between 
the  extent  of  the  structural  home 
modifications  available  to  seriously 
disabled  veterans  who  have  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  those  who 
do  not.  In  1976,  Public  Law  94-581  cre- 
ated two  categories  of  the  home  im- 
provements necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  effective  or  economical  treat- 
ment of  the  seriously  disabled  veter- 
ans: structural  home  modifications  of 
a  minor  nature  for  the  non-service- 
connected  veterans  with  a  cost  ceiling 
of  $600  and  more  extensive  structural 
home  modifications  for  the  service- 
connected  veterans  with  a  cost  ceiling 
of  $2,500. 

These  limitations  on  the  grant 
amounts  have  not  been  increased  since 
1976.  a  period  during  which  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Section  203  of  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would,  therefore,  in- 
crease from  $600  to  $1,200  the  ceiling 
for  the  one-time  grant  for  home 
health  services  for  a  seriously  disabled 
non-service-connected  disabled  veteran 
and  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  the  ceiling 
for  the  one-time  grant  for  home 
health  services  for  a  seriously  disabled 
service-connected  disabled  veteran. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SERVICE  DISABLED  VETERANS' 
INSIRANCE  FOR  TOTALLY  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  section  301  of  our  bill 
would  increa-se  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
the  maximum  amount  of  service  dis- 
abled veterans'  insurance  [SDVI] 
available  to  those  veterans  who  are  eli- 
gible for  a  waiver  of  premiums  due  to 
total  and  permanent  disability. 


SDVI  is  designed  to  provide  life  in- 
surance protection  to  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans.  Under  section 
722  of  title  38,  a  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  10  per- 
cent or  more  who  is  released  from 
active  duty  on  or  after  April  25,  1951. 
and  is  otherwise  insurable  under 
health  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  is  eligible  for  SDVI.  Under 
VA  regulations,  this  insurance  is 
issued  in  increments  of  $1,000  up  to  a 
total  of  $10,000  and  generally  must  be 
applied  for  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  VA's  determination  of  service 
connection.  Premiums  are  waived  for 
those  who  are  under  65  years  of  age 
and  have  service-connected  disabilities 
that  are  rated  totally  disabling  and 
have  been  so  rated  continuously  for  at 
least  6  months. 

As  of  December  31.  1989.  approxi- 
mately 40,000  of  the  173.000  SDVI  pol- 
icyholders were  eligible  for  the  waiver 
of  premiums  due  to  total  disability. 
For  those  veterans,  purchasing  addi- 
tional life  insurance  coverage  on  the 
commercial  market  is  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. This  provision  would  allow 
those  totally  disabled  veterans,  and 
future  veterans  in  the  same  situation, 
the  option  of  purchasing  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional $10,000  in  life  insurance  cover- 
age. Premiums  for  the  additional  cov- 
erage would  not  be  waived,  but  would 
be  charged  at  the  standard  SDVI  pre- 
mium level.  An  initial  VA  cost  esti- 
mate for  this  provision  places  the  cost 
at  $1.66  million  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
about  $6.5  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  maximum 
amount  of  SDVI  life  insurance  protec- 
tion hELS  not  been  raised  since  1951 
when  the  legislation  creating  the  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  For  many  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities 
rated  as  totally  disabling,  SDVI  repre- 
sents an  irreplaceable  source  of  insur- 
ance coverage.  Thus,  I  believe  that 
this  provision,  by  making  optional  ad- 
ditional life  insurance  coverage  avail- 
able to  veterans  with  severe  service- 
connected  disabilities,  would  make  a 
needed,  worthwhile  addition  to  the  VA 
life  insurance  programs  which  provide 
needed  financial  security  to  the  fami- 
lies of  veterans  who  have  sacrificed  so 
very  much  in  the  service  of  our 
Nation. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  VETERANS'  MORTGAGE 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  President,  section  302  of  our  bill 
would  inrease  from  $40,000  to  $90,000 
the  maximum  amount  of  veterans' 
mortgage  life  insurance  [VMLI]  avail- 
able under  section  806  of  title  38  to 
veterans  who  have  received  a  specially 
adapted  housing  grant  under  chapter 
21  of  title  38.  which  is  available  to  vet- 
erans with  certain  service-connected 
disabilities  rated  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabling.  This  provision,  which 
is  substantially  identical  to  legislation 


(H.R.  2546)  introduced  by  request  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Douglas 
Applegate  on  June  6.  1989.  would  help 
resolve  an  existing  inadequacy  in  cur- 
rent law.  VA  has  officially  expressed 
its  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  VMLI  Program  is  designed  to 
provide  financial  protection  to  cover 
an  eligible  veteran's  outstanding  home 
mortgage  in  the  event  of  his  or  her 
death.  The  insurance  is  written  and 
administered  directly  by  VA.  and. 
under  VA  regulations,  veterans  may 
purchase  coverage  in  $1,000  incre- 
ments to  cover  the  outstanding  mort- 
gage on  their  homes  up  to  $40,000. 
The  program  is  restricted  to  those 
service-disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  the  purchase  of  a 
specially  adapted  home  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  special  adaptations  that  are 
reasonably  nece.ssary  because  of  the 
veteran's  disability.  Under  chapter  21 
of  title  38.  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
specially  adapted  housing  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  with  certain  severe 
service-connected  mobility  impair- 
ments and  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
special  adaptations  are  available  to 
veterans  who  are  blind  or  have  lost 
the  use  of  both  hands.  Grants  of  both 
types  are  made  to  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities are  total  and  permanent. 

Veterans  with  VMLI  coverage  pay 
standard  premiums  that  do  not  take 
their  disabilities  into  account.  Conse- 
quently, additional  funds  are  required 
to  cover  the  extra  mortality  costs  of 
this  group.  The  premiums  collected  ac- 
count for  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  claims  costs,  thus  requiring  an 
annual  subsidy  from  Congress  to  cover 
the  remaining  75  percent  of  the  claims 
cost.  Proceeds  from  a  VMLI  policy  are 
paid  directly  to  the  institution  which 
holds  the  mortgage,  not  to  the  veter- 
an's survivors. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  housing  costs  have  risen 
188  percent  since  1976.  when  the  maxi- 
mum coverage  was  last  increased— 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000.  In  the  past  10 
years,  according  to  VA.  over  60  percent 
of  those  who  were  issued  VMLI  cover- 
age had  mortgages  in  excess  of 
$40,000.  Thus,  the  current  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  available  under  a 
VMLI  policy  is  insufficient  to  cover 
the  outstanding  mortgages  on  many 
catastrophically  disabled  veterans' 
homes.  This  is  unsettling  when  one 
considers  that  severely  disabled  veter- 
ans generally  do  not  have  the  option 
of  purchasing  extra  life  insurance  cov- 
erage from  commercial  insurers  be- 
cause life  insurance  premiums  are  ex- 
traordinarily high  for  them. 

According  to  VA.  the  VMLI  program 
currently  requires  an  annual  subsidy 
of  approximately  $4  million,  and  this 
proposed  increase  would  require  addi- 
tional subsidies.  VA  estimates  that 
this  increase  would  cost  $1,686,000  in 
fi.scal  year  1991  and  a  total  of  $10  mil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 
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in  the  maximum  amount  of  VMLI 
available  to  qualified  veterans  would 
help  provide  a  fully  deserved  measure 
of  security  to  our  Nation's  severely 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  by  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  their  family  homes. 

EXTENSION  OF  STATUTORY  FUNDING  FORMULA 
FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 
SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  President,  section  401  of  our  bill 
would  extend  through  calendar  year 
1993  the  statutory  formula  in  section 
2003A(a)(l)  of  title  38  for  the  Federal 
funding  of  disabled  veterans'  outreach 
program  specialists  [DVOP's]. 

Under  that  formula,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  annually  required  to  make 
available  for  use  in  each  State  suffi- 
cient funds  to  support  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  DVOP  'for  each  5,300 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  dis- 
abled veterans"  residing  in  the  State. 
Under  section  2001(2)  of  title  38.  "vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era"  is  defined  for 
purposes  of  chapter  41  "Job  Counsel- 
ing. Training,  and  Placement  Service 
for  veterans  "  by  reference  to  the  defi- 
nition, in  section  2011(2).  used  in  chap- 
ter 42  "Employment  and  Training  of 
Disabled  and  Vietnam  Era  Veterans.  " 
That  definition  reads  "an  eligible  vet- 
eran any  part  of  whose  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  was  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  "  However,  that  provision 
further  states  that,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Appointment  authority  in  section 
2014.  "[nlo  veteran  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era 
under  [the  definition]  *  *  '  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991." 

Since  the  number  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  is  a  basic  element  of  the  for- 
mula for  determining  the  amount  of 
funds  provided  to  States  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  DVOP's.  termination  of 
the  counting  of  Vietnam-era  veterans 
for  this  purpose  would  drastically 
reduce  the  DVOP  allocation  for  fiscal 
years  1992  and  beyond.  In  fiscal  year 
1993,  for  example,  it  is  projected  that 
there  will  be  about  8.7  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  2.21  million  non- 
Vietnam-era  disabled  veterans  residing 
in  the  United  States.  If  Vietnam-era 
veterans  are  counted.  Federal  funding 
for  1,895  DVOP's  would  be  required:  if 
they  are  not.  Federal  funding  for  only 
438  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  does  not  wish  such  an 
enormous  reduction  in  the  DVOP  pro- 
gram. Less  than  2  years  ago.  we  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  100-323,  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment,  Training,  and 
Counseling  Amendments  of  1988,  legis- 
lation I  authored  in  the  Senate  to 
make  important  reforms  in  the  design 
and  administration  of  DVOP  and  re- 
lated veterans  employment  and  train- 
ing programs.  As  1  noted  in  my  state- 
ment—beginning on  page  S5183  of  the 
Congressional  Record   for   April   28. 


1988— on  final  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion, it  was  "designed  to  make  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  furnishing  of 
veterans'  employment,  training,  and 
counseling  services  through  major  re- 
visions to  chapter  41  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Department  of 
Labor's  ASVET  and  the  State  employ- 
ment agencies,  for  better  utilization  of 
the  services  of  LVER's  and  DVOP's, 
and  for  greater  accountability  in  the 
•  •  *  program. "  Consistent  with  this 
goal,  our  measure  would  assure  the 
stability  of  DVOP  staffing  through 
the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  cycle  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  rethinking 
the  formula,  should  Congress  wish  to 
do  so,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  so  heavily 
influenced  by  the  number  of  veterans 
of  one  particular  era.  without  the 
threat  to  an  imminent  collapse  of 
most  of  the  Federal  support  for  the 
program. 

COMMUNITY-BASED  HOUSING  FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS WHO  ARE  HOMELESS  OR  RECOVERING 
FRO.M  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  OP  MENTAL-ILLNESS 
DISABILITIES 

Mr.  President,  section  402  of  our  bill 
contains  three  provisions  that  are  de- 
signed to  assist  certain  veterans  obtain 
community-based  hou.sing. 

First,  section  402(a)  would  extend 
for  3  years,  through  October  1,  1993, 
VA's  authority  to  sell  acquired  proper- 
ty to  public  or  nonprofit  entities  to 
assist  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families  in  acquiring  shelter.  Second, 
this  authority  would  be  expanded  to- 
permit  the  sale  of  such  property  for 
use  as  transitional  residences  for  vet- 
erans receiving  treatment  for  sub- 
stance abuse  or  mental  health  prob- 
lems. 

Under  section  9  of  the  Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Program  Improvements 
and  Property  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1987,  Public  Law  100-198.  VA  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  to  States,  State  agen- 
cies, or  nonprofit  organizations  prop- 
erty acquired  as  a  result  of  a  default 
on  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed  by  VA 
under  the  VA  home  loan  program  if 
the  property  is  to  be  used  solely  as  a 
shelter  for  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families.  The  sale  price  may  be 
less  than  the  full  value:  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  sale  shall  be  "for  such 
consideration  as  the  [Secretary]  deter- 
mines is  in  the  best  interests  of  home- 
less veterans  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "  The  authority  provided  under 
this  law  is  scheduled  to  terminate  on 
October  1,  1990. 

This  provision  would  extend 
through  October  1,  1993.  the  authority 
provided  by  section  9  and  expand  that 
authority  so  as  (a)  to  permit  the  sale 
of  properties  to  the  same  types  of  enti- 
ties for  use  as  transitional  housing  for 
veterans  who  have  been  furnished 
within  the  most  recent  90-day  period 
care  and  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services    by    the    Secretary    for    sub- 
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stance-abuse  disabilities  or  menlalill- 
ness  disabili'ies,  and  (b)  to  provide  for 
tlie  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the 
best  interests  of  these  veterans  in  de- 
termining the  sale  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  also 
would  extend  for  an  additional  3  years 
the  reporting  requirements  on  the  ac 
tivities  carried  out  under  the  expand- 
ed authority,  with  reports  to  be  trans 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  1.  1990.  1991.  1992.  and 
1993. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  January  5.  1990. 
two  properties  had  been  .sold  under 
the  Public  Law  100-198  authority  to 
eligible  groups  for  ust  solely  as  shel- 
ters primarily  for  homeless  veterans 
and  their  families.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  formed  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  the  American  Legion 
Housing  for  Homeless  Veterans  Corp., 
whKli  purcha.sed  in  July  1988  from  VA 
a  four-unit  VA-acquired  property  lor 
$20,000  and.  in  conjunction  with  the 
Highland  VA  Medical  Center  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  corporation  pio\ides  b.ous- 
ing  for  10  homeless  veterans.  In  Wash- 
ington Slate,  on  December  21.  1989, 
the  Seattle  Vietnam  Veterans  Leader- 
ship Program  purchased  from  VA  for 
$28,000  a  large,  old  three-story  home 
which  IS  being  renovated  to  make 
ma.ximum  use  of  the  floor  space  and 
provide  shelter  to  six  homeless  veter- 
ans. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  utili- 
iation  of  the  authority  thus  far  has 
been  limited  to  two  sites  only.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  I  made  to  VA  in 
March  1989  regarding  what  ;uspects  of 
the  program  precluded  wider  partici- 
pation and  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  additional 
sales  under  the  program.  VA  directed 
its  field  stations  to  survey  eligible 
homeless  providers.  VA  stations  re- 
ported contact  with  local  offices  of  967 
'ommunity-based  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations.  More  than  half  of 
those  contacted  indicated  to  VA  that 
ihey  were  insufficiently  funded  to  pur- 
chase real  estate  incident  to  their 
public  assistance  programs. 

In  a  white  paper  transmitted  to  the 
rommittee  on  January  5.  1990,  VA  in- 
dicated that  it  was  administratively  re- 
vising the  property  .selection  and  pric- 
ing criteria  for  the  program  .so  that 
the  number  of  eligible  properties 
would  be  inert  ased  approximately 
fourfold  and  the  amount  of  the  sale 
price  would  be  50  percent,  rather  than 
75  percent  as  at  present,  of  market 
^alue.  With  these  changes  and  the  ex- 
tension that  would  be  provided  under 
this  legislation.  I  very  much  hope  that 
this  program  will  be  utilized  to  a  far 
greater  extent  during  this  fiscal  year 
md  the  following  3  fiscal  years  to 
issist  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families. 

The  housing  needs  of  homeless  per- 
ions   are    immediate   and   severe.    De- 


spite the  difficulty  in  collecting  data 
on  the  numbers  of  homeless  persons, 
most  studies  cite  the  problem  as  one 
that  is  growing.  The  National  Coali- 
tion of  the  Homeless  estimates  that  as 
many  as  3  million  individuals  are  cur- 
rently homeless,  and  that  the  numbers 
continue  to  grow.  The  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  reported  in  1988  that  there 
had  been  an  overall  increase  in  re- 
quests for  shelter  of  13  percent  over 
the  1987  figure  and  that  requests  for 
shelter  by  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren had  increased  by  18  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  18  and  51  percent  of  homeless 
individuals  are  veterans.  These  num- 
bers reflect  a  most  urgent  problem, 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  such  sales 
as  are  authorized  under  current  law 
and  wouild  continue  to  be  authorized 
under  our  legislation  should  be  en- 
rouraged  as  part  of  the  Government's 
efforts  to  address  the  very  serious 
problems  of  homelessness  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.   President,   with   respect   to   the 
provision  in  the  legislation  that  would 
allow  acquired  property  to  be  sold  to 
nonprofit     organizations    for    use    as 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  who 
have  been  furnished  within  the  most 
recent   90-day   period   care   and   treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  services  by  the 
Secretary  for  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence  or   abuse   disabilities   or   mental 
disabilities,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the    medical    systems    that    currently 
exist  for  the  treatment   of  substance- 
abu.se    disorders   often    lack    adequate 
followup  care  to  the  initial  detoxifica- 
tion    and     rehabilitation     periods     of 
treatment.   In  VA  programs,  veterans 
with   substance-abuse   disorders   often 
undergo   a   28-day   rehabilitation   pro- 
gram, after  which  they  are  eligible  for 
treatment  at  VAs  expense  in  commu- 
nity-based privately  operated  halfway 
hoiises  for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days. 
Among  the  problems  that   recovering 
alcohol-    and    drug-addicted    veterans 
face  upon  completion  of  a  detoxifica- 
tion   and    rehabilitation    program    is 
finding    a    safe    drug-and-alcohol-free 
environment  in  which  to  live  and  con- 
tinue their  rehabilitation.  Additional- 
ly,  many  of  those  with  longstanding 
addictions    are    homeless    or    on    the 
verge  of  homelessness.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  would  allow 
these  properties  which  VA  controls  to 
be  sold  at   a  discount   to  appropriate 
publir  or  nonprofit  entities  for  use  as 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  who 
have  been  furnished  within  the  most 
recent   90-day   period  care  and   treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  .services  by  the 
Secretary— directly      or     under     con- 
tract—for alcohol  or  drug  dependence 
or  abuse  disabilities  or  mental  disabil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  authorizing  VA  to  .sell 
repossessed  properties  to  nonprofit 
groups  which  agree  to  u.se  the  proper- 
ties as  either  shelters  for  homeless  vet- 


erans and  their  families  or  transitional 
housing  for  veteran  patients  who  are 
struggling  to  overcome  their  mental- 
health  or  substance-abuse  problems 
would  be  a  sensible  and  productive  use 
of  hard-to-sell  acquired  residential 
properties  to  address  .serious  needs 
among  our  Nation's  veterans.  Our  leg- 
islation would  thus  help  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  some  of  our  most  forgot- 
ten veterans— tho.se  who  are  homeless, 
mentally  ill,  or  suffering  from  sub- 
stance-abuse disabilities,  and  many  are 
in  all  three  categories-would  be  more 
effectively  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  provision  in 
section  402— subsection  (b)  would  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  f  om  which 
loans  not  to  exceed  $4,000  ould  be  ex- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
transitional  group  homes  for  veterans 
who  are  receiving  or  have  recei\ed-- 
within  the  prior  90  days -care  for 
drugs  or  alcohol  abuse  or  addiction. 
This  provision  is  modeled  after  section 
2036  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  Public  Law  100  690.  which  re- 
quires States  to  establish  similar  re- 
volving funds  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
block  grants  of  Federal  funds  for  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs. 

Drug  and  alcohol  addiction  is  a  tre- 
mendous probletn  in  our  .society  and 
one  that  has  ri.sen  to  the  forefront  of 
our  national  consciousness.  VA  has 
vast  expertise  and  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  treatment  aspect  of  drug 
and  alcohol  addiction  and  related  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  VA  is  the  single  largest 
direct  provider  of  substance-abuse 
treatment  in  the  United  States  if  not 
the  world.  I  believe  that  VA  is  particu- 
larly well-placed  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
treatment  efforts. 

In  fiscal  year  1989.  Mr.  President, 
VA  furnished  alcoholism  treatment  to 
more  than  100. fOO  individual  veter- 
ans—over 58.900  in  129  specialized  al- 
coholism treatment  units  on  an  inpa- 
tient basis  and  another  41.500  on 
other  VA  inpatient  units,  such  as  gen- 
eral psychiatry.  On  an  outpatient 
basis.  VA  handled  almost  450,000  visits 
during  fiscal  year  1989  for  alcoholism 
treatment  in  139  outpatient  alcohol 
dependence  treatment  programs. 

Al.so  in  fi.scal  year  1989,  VAs  53  drug 
dependence  treatment  programs  pro- 
vided treatment  on  an  inpatient  basis 
to  29,500  individual  veterans  with  a 
wide  variety  of  drug  abuse  and  de- 
pendence problems,  including  opiate 
and  cocaine  dependency.  VA  statistics 
indicate  that  there  were  over  878,000 
outpatient  visits  for  drug  dependence 
treatment.  VA  does  not  currently 
maintain  statistics  on  the  number  of 
veterans  who  are  treated  for  both  al- 
cohol and  drug  dependence,  but  such 
veterans  are  counted  in  either  the 
drug  treatment  or  the  alcohol  treat- 
ment category.  VAs  total  expenditure 
on  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  in 
fiscal  year   1989  was  estimated  to  be 


$451    million,   and   the   total   expendi 
turc  in  fi.scal  year  1990  is  estimated  to 
be    $524    million  —  with    the    increase 
.-.Imost   entirely  due  to  Congress'  $60- 
million  addon. 

Furthermore,  under  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 620A  of  title  38.  that  I  authored 
in  Public  Law  96-22  in  1979.  VA  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  non-VA  com- 
munity-based halfway  houses  for  reha- 
bilitation services  for  \eterans  with 
substance-abuse  problems.  Under  this 
authority,  VA  in  fiscal  year  1989 
placed  over  4.500  veterans  in  nearly 
400  community  halfway  houses  for  60 
to  90  days  of  care. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  expectation 
that  the  knowledge  that  exists  in  the 
areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  addiction 
treatment  within  VA  will  be  instru- 
mental in  any  of  the  efforts  that  the 
Government  undertakes  to  improve 
and  expand  titalment  to  substance 
abusers.  I  was  extremely  pleased  that 
the  fiscal  year  1990  Appropriation 
Acts  included  an  additional  .$60  million 
for  VA  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs— all  of  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  VAs  fi.scal  year  1991  budget 
request.  These  funds  are  badly  needed 
by  VA  in  the  Department's  efforts  to 
meet  the  service  needs  of  the  millions 
of  veterans  who  suffer  from  addictive 
disorders. 

I  understand  that  as  of  today.  VA 
has  distributed  $34.5  million  to  the 
field  and  plans  to  distribute  another 
$16.5  million  \ery  soon  Nine  million 
dollars  will  be  distributed  .sometime 
thereafter.  I  further  understand  that 
VA  plans  to  u.se  the  funds  for  restora- 
tion, expansion,  or  initiation  of  sub- 
stance-abu.se  programs  at  148  VA  med- 
ical centers  and  outpatient  clinics.  At 
least  $2.5  million  will  be  channeled  to 
VAs  halfway  hou.se  contract  program, 
and  $1  million  will  be  used  for  a  much- 
needed  VA  evaluation  project  of  its 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs 
that  was  authorized  explicitly  in  legis- 
lation I  authored  in  section  2501  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abu.se  Act  of  1988.  A 
total  of  72  facilities  apparently  will  re- 
ceive funds  for  so-called  dual  diagno- 
sis" programs,  which  provide  treat- 
ment for  both  the  substance-abu.se 
and  mental  conditions  of  the  patients, 
including  29  programs  in  which  pa- 
tients are  treated  for  substance  abuse 
in  conjunction  with  PTSD. 

Subsection  <bi  addres.ses  one  impor 
tant  aspect  of  substance-abuse  treat- 
ment that  is  presently  lacking  in  VA~ 
and  often  in  State,  local,  and  private- 
treatment  programs,  namely,  a  safe, 
drug-  and  alcohol-free  place  for  recov- 
ering veterans  to  stay  upon  discharge 
from  a  hospital  program.  As  I  noted, 
this  provision  is  modeled  on  section 
2036  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988,  under  which  31  States  have  .set 
up  revolving  funds  to  be  used  for  loans 
to  establish  recovery  homes  for  groups 
of  recovering  substance  abusers. 


The  underlying  model  for  both  our 
proposal  and  the  provision  in  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  is  the  Oxford 
House,  a  recovery  program  for  individ- 
uals recovering  from  alcoholism  or 
drug  addiction.  Since  the  first  Oxford 
House  was  established  in  Silver 
Spring.  MD.  in  1975.  this  approach  has 
demonstrated  that  a  drug-  and  alco- 
hol-free environment  can  be  main- 
tained by  recovering  drug  and  alcohol 
abusers.  Today  there  are  76  Oxford 
Houses  throughout  the  Nation  in  15 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia- 
each  chartered  by  Oxford  House.  Inc.. 
a  nonprofit,  tax  exempt  corporation 
which  acts  as  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  the  national  network  of 
Oxford  Houses,  but  all  distinctly  au- 
tonomous. Currently,  there  are  782 
residents  in  these  homes,  and,  in  total, 
well  over  3,000  men  and  women  have 
been  or  are  residents. 

There  are  only  three  rules  which  all 
Oxford  Houses  are  obliged  to  follow: 
First,  the  house  must  operate  using 
democratic  procedures:  second,  the 
group  must  be  financially  self  support- 
ing; and  third,  any  resident  who  re- 
lapses into  using  alcohol  or  drugs  must 
be  expelled  immediately.  All  other 
rules  governing  individual  hou.ses  are 
made  democratically  by  its  members. 
A  recovering  individual  is  generally 
permitted  to  live  in  an  Oxford  Hou.se 
as  long  as  he  or  she  does  not  drink  or 
use  drugs  and  pa.vs  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  house  expenses.  The  aver- 
age sta>  is  a  little  over  a  year,  but 
.some  residents  stay  longer.  There  is  no 
pressure  on  anyone  in  good  standing 
to  leave.  Our  provision  would  differ 
from  the  Oxford  House  model  in  that 
the  stay  is  definitely  intended  to  be 
transitional  since  it  is  designed  to  be  a 
part  of  a  medical-care  model  and  not  a 
housing  program. 

The  therapeutic  aspects  built  into 
the  Oxford  Houses  are  many.  The 
group  residence  allows  the  individuals 
in  recovery  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine their  own  living  environments;  it 
offers  a  supportive  living  environment 
free  of  alcohol  or  drug  use:  and.  most 
importantly,  it  reinstills  in  the  resi- 
dents a  good  do.se  of  pride  and  self-re- 
spect, commodities  often  in  short 
supply  among  alcoholics  and  drug 
abusers.  But  Oxford  Hou.se  is  only 
part  of  the  recovery  process.  Residents 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  Narcotics 
Anonymous,  and  longtime  rt  sidents 
often  play  vital  roles  in  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Oxford  House  Program. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposal  we  an 
offering  today  would  encourage  the  es 
tablishment  of  group  homes  similar  to 
those  under  Oxford  Hou.se  for  veter- 
ans recovering  from  substante  abuse. 
Specifically,  under  the  bill,  on  October 
1.  1990.  a  revolving  fund  would  be  es- 
tablished to  which  a  minimum  of 
$100.000-and  up  to  $1,000,000.  as 
specified  by  the  Secretary  — would  be 


transferred  from  VAs  canteen  service 
revolving  fund. 

Loans  would  be  made  from  this  re- 
volving fund  to  groups  of  veterans  who 
are  receiving  or  have  recently  received 
from  VA,  or  through  contract  care 
paid  for  by  VA,  treatment  for  sub- 
stance-abuse disabilities.  These  loans 
will  only  be  made  to  groups  of  veter- 
ans that  agree  that,  as  in  the  Oxford 
House  model,  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any 
illegal  drug  in  the  house  will  be  pro- 
hibited and  result  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  offending  veteran;  the  costs  of  the 
house,  including  fees  for  rent  and  util- 
ities, will  be  paid  by  the  veteran  resi- 
dents of  the  house:  the  veteran  resi- 
dents will,  through  a  majority  vote. 
otherwi.se  establish  policies  governing 
residence  in  the  house,  including  the 
manner  in  which  applications  for  resi- 
dence are  approved;  and  the  house  will 
be  maintained  only  for  veterans  and 
will  house  at  least  six  veterans. 

The  amount  of  these  loans  could  not 
exceed  $4,000.  an  amount  that  would 
allow  a  group  of  veterans  to  secure  a 
lease  on  a  house  and  pay  the  necessary 
security  deposit  and  mo\e-in  costs. 
The  veteran  residents  of  the  house 
would  have  to  make  payments  to  the 
new  revolving  fund— estimated  to  be 
about  $175  per  month  on  a  usual 
Oxford  House  residence— for  24 
months.  A  reasonable  penalty  would 
be  assessed  for  each  failure  to  pay 
such  periodic  installments  by  the  date 
specified  in  the  loan  agreement.  As 
money  is  repaid  to  the  fund,  other 
loans  could  be  extended  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  group  homes.  This  is 
the  .same  manner  in  which  loans  are 
administered  under  the  State  pro- 
f-'rams  called  for  under  section  2036  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 

The  success  of  the  Oxford  House 
model  in  communities  throughout  the 
country  is  thought  by  the  founders  of 
the  model  to  be  attributable  to  the 
.self-run.  .self-help  nature  of  the  resi- 
dences. By  providing  loans  of  not  more 
!han  $4,000.  the  program  envisioned 
by  our  bill  would  follow  the  self-help 
philo.sophy  of  Oxford  House;  the  suc- 
cess of  a  residence  and  of  the  veterans 
residing  there  \vould  depend  on  their 
upholding  their  obligations  both 
under  the  loan  from  VA  and  the  lease 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erly. The  $4,000  amount  is  intended 
only  to  allow  a  group  of  veterans  to 
secure  a  lease  on  a  suitable  residence 
and  move  in.  The  requirement  that  at 
least  six  veterans  reside  in  the  group 
home  is  included  to  ensure  that  the 
monthly  rental  cost  per  veteran  is  not 
prohibitively  high.  I  am  advised  by 
Oxford  House  that  there  has  never 
been  a  situation  in  which  fewer  than 
SIX  persons  have  started  an  Oxford 
Hou.se. 

In  order  to  make  this  program  easily 
workable,  our  proposal  also  would  au- 
thorize   the    Secretary    to   enter    into 
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ronlractual  agreements  with  private 
nonprofit  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  payments  on  the  loans 
nade  from  the  revolvini;  fund  and 
tlien  remitting  Ihe  payments  to  VA. 
This  IS  a  function  that  the  Oxford 
House  often  fulfills,  for  a  (liarge  of 
$830  per  month  for  an  entire  program 
in  a  State,  m  Ihe  State  programs.  I  be 
lieve  that  this  iuspect  of  our  pro\ ision 
would  allow  VA  the  same  flexibility  in 
administering  the  revolving  fund  that 
States  have  in  administering  the  re- 
volving funds  established  pursuant  to 
section  2036. 

Mr.  President.  subsiaiicrabuse 
treatment  does  not  end  \\hen  the  aleo 
holic  or  addict  walks  out  the  door  of 
initial  treatment.  That  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. For  persons  whose  lives  have 
been  ripped  apart  by  addiction  to  alco- 
hol or  drugs,  there  is  often  the  need  to 
rebuild  the  communication  skills  and 
work  abilities  that  have  been  impaired 
by  the  addiction  Hospital  treatment 
programs  and  participation  in  halfway 
house  programs  can  help  re-covering 
persons  relearn  these  skills  and  begin 
rebuilding  their  lives.  But  it  is  when 
these  persons  are  outside  of  the  hospi- 
tal or  therapeutic  halfway  house  and 
on  their  own  that  the  real  test  begins. 
The  O.vford  House  model,  in  which  re- 
covering persons  live  together,  make 
decisions  together,  help  each  other 
find  work,  and  support  themselves  and 
each  other  without  any  public  or  pri 
vate  assistance  except  for  the  startup 
rental  and  .security  deposits,  provides 
an  environment  where  the  recovering 
addict  lives  with  others  with  common 
experiences  who  can  assist  him  or  her 
in  going  forward.  I  am  very  encour- 
aged by  what  I  have  learned  about  the 
Oxford  House  approach,  and  fully 
expect  that  in  implementing  this  pro 
vision  VA  would  consult  the  people 
who  developed  that  model  and  who 
are  instrumental  in  its  operation. 

Inherent  in  this  provision  and  the 
Oxford  House  model  on  which  it  is 
based  is  faith  in  and  trust  of  the  recov- 
ering person.  It  may  .seem  to  some 
that  it  is  a  leap  of  faith  to  facilitate, 
by  providing  loans,  the  establishment 
of  group  homes  for  recovering-addict 
veterans  who  are  unsupervised  by 
anyone  other  than  themselves.  The 
clear  success  of  the  Oxford  House 
homes  leads  me  to  believe  that  such 
faith  is  well  worth  the  limited  cost  of 
and  risk  involved  in  this  provision,  and 
I  look  forward  to  its  passage  and  im- 
plementation so  that  the  veterans 
troubled  by  addiction  can  lead  truly 
free  and  productive  lives. 

PERM.^NENT  EXTENSION  OF  FIN,\N(IAl  INFClRM.V 
TION  AND  rOCNSELlNG  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VET- 
FR.ANS 

Mr.  President,  section  403  of  the  bill 
would  make  permanent  the  current  re- 
quirement, in  section  1832iau4>  of 
title  38.  that  VA  provide  information 
ind  counseling  to  vett>rans  who  de- 
fault   on    VA-guaranteed    home    loans 


about  the  effects  of  and  alternatives 
to  fonvlosure.  The  a.ssistance  includes, 
as  appropriate  in  light  of  the  veterans 
particular  circumstances,  information 
and  coun.seling  about  methods  of 
curing  the  default:  conveyance  to  VA 
by  a  deed  in  lieu  of  foreclosure:  other 
all'Tnatives  to  foreclosure:  and  the  li- 
abilities of  VA  and  the  veteran  in  the 
e\  flit  of  foreclosure. 

This  coun.seling-a.ssislance  require- 
m(  nl.  enacted  in  section  4  of  Public 
Law  100  198,  took  effect  on  March  1, 
19H8.  and  will  expire  on  March  1.  1991. 
The  3-year  limit  was  meant  to  provide 
a  trial  period  during  which  Congress 
could  evaluate  Ihe  effectiveness  of  the 
provision  in  lowering  foreclosures  on 
VA-guaranteed  home  loans.  A  very 
recent  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  entitled  Housing  Pro- 
grams: Increased  U.se  of  Alternatives 
to  Foreclosure  Could  Reduce  VA's 
Lo.s.ses'  (GAO/RCED-90  4  (December 
1989)).  indicates  that  this  provision  Ms 
a  step  toward  improving  the  program 
and  reducing  dollar  lo.s.ses."  The  report 
covered  a  period  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  enactment  of  the 
provision,  but  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  consistent  with  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  provision— that 
financial  information  and  counseling 
assistance  to  defaulting  veterans  can 
produce  savings  for  VA  that  can  dwarf 
the  costs  of  providing  that  assistance. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  President,  section  404  of  the  bill 
would  make  a  series  of  technical 
amendments,  primarily  to  correct 
errors  in  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1989.  Public  Law  101- 
237.  which  was  enacted  on  December 
18.  1989. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,  the  central  purposes  of  this  bi- 
partisan legislation  are  to  provide 
COLA'S  in  certain  benefits  paid  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities, and  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  such  veterans,  and  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  VA  pro- 
grams of  benefits  and  .services  for  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. I  lock  forward  to  gaining  the 
views  on  this  measure  from  VA,  from 
the  various  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tions, and  from  others  interested  in  its 
various  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2100 
Br  tl  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION  I.SIIOKTTrXI.K. 

Thi.s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Veterans 
Comppn.sation  Cost-of-Llving  Adjustment 
Act  of  1990  ". 


>K( 


iahKia,\(  K>  in  riri.K  l^  i  mtkd  srvrK- 

(  nliK 
Except  a.s  oihtTuise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  m  tins  Art  an  amendmeiil  or 
repeal  i.s  expre.s.sed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
nienl  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
\i,-^ion,  Ihe  reference  .shall  be  considered  to 
be  tnade  lo  a  .section  or  other  provision  of 
title  :i8.  United  States  Code. 
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MM  lil><\llll.ll  >  I  (iMI'>;ns\T1iiS  \Mi  |)K 
I'KMIKSI  >  XNIIIMtKMMIl  (OMI'KS 
sXTInS  li  MK  |\(  UK  \SK 

■a]  In  Oenehai.,  i  li  The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall.  ,is  provided  in  para- 
graph 1 2 1,  increase,  efledive  December  1. 
1990.  Ihe  rates  ol  and  linulat ions  on  Depart 
nienl  o(  Veterans  Affairs  disability  compen 
.salion  and  depeiid'^ncy  and  indeinnit.v  com 
pinisation 

(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  each 
of  the  rates  and  limitations  In  sections  314. 
31511).  362.  411.  413.  and  414  of  title  38, 
tinted  Stales  Code,  that  were  lncrea,sed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  title  XI  of  Ihe 
Veterans  Benefits  Improvement  Art  of  1988 
iPublic  Law  100  687,  102  Stat,  4123),  The  in- 
crease shall  be  made  in  siirh  rates  and  limi- 
tations as  in  effect  on  November  30.  1990. 
and  shall  be  b\  the  same  percentage  that 
benefit  amoiinis  pavable  under  title  II  of 
Ihe  Social  Scviirity  Art  i42  I'.S.C.  401  et 
seq.)  are  increased  effect  jve  December  1. 
1990.  as  a  result  of  a  determination  under 
section  215(1)  of  such  Act  (42  t'.S.C,  415(i>>. 

(B)  In  the  computation  of  increased  rates 
and  limitations  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A>,  amounts  of  $0.50  or  more  shall  be 
rounded  lo  the  next  higher  dollar  amount 
and  amounts  of  less  than  $0,50  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount, 

(b)  Special  Rule. -The  Secretary  may 
adjust  administratively,  consistent  with  the 
increa,ses  made  under  subsection  (a),  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  v^ithin  the  pur\levv  of  .section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  m2  Stat,  1263i  who  are 
not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Publication  Requirement,  — AI  the 
.same  time  as  the  matters  specified  m  sec- 
tion 215ii)(2i(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  4I5(ii(2wD)i  are  required  to  be 
published  by  reason  of  a  determination 
made  under  section  215ii)  of  such  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  RcKlster  the  rates 
and  limitations  referred  to  in  subsection 
'a;(2i(A)  as  increased  under  this  section. 

>K(  111.'  KXTKSSKIN  (IK  I'KKsl  MITKIN  OK  SKHV- 
ICK  (  OSNKrriON  MIK  (  KKTMS  K\l)|. 
VTIHN  KM'OSKI)  KKsKKV  ISTS 

'a)  In  General.    Section  312(c)  is  amend- 


ed 


'1)  in  paragraph  <3i.   by  inserting     while 
serving  on  active  duly    after    activity": 
(2)  in  paragraph  ■  4  >- 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph.'^  lAi 
and  'B)  as  subparagraphs  i  Bi  and  (  Ci. 

(B)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (B) 
'as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  the 
following  nev^  subparagraph: 

(A)  the  term  active  dut.v'  includes  active 
duty  for  training  and  inactive  duty  for 
training,';  and 

'C)  in  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated 
by  subparagraph  (Ai).  by  sinking  out  "a 
veteran"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■an 
individual". 

(b)  Effective  Date, -The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  take  effect  as 
of  May  1.  1988 


sKt  Mil  \l  IIIUKir^  1(1  M  \KK  UKMllI  STMKM^  IN 
TIIK  lll>.\ltlln^  U\1IN(.  St  IIKItl  l.h 
l'K(ISI'K(TI\  K  ()M.\. 

Section  355  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  Administrator'  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  I  hereof 
"Secretary   ; 

(2)  by  desiKiiatmii  the  first  Ihree  sen- 
tences a-s  subsection  (a). 

(3)  by  designatint:  l  ht  Ixsl  sentence  as 
subsection  (bi;  and 

(4  I  by  adding  at  the  eiui  ihe  IoIIowuik  nev^ 
subsection. 

(D  In  making  a  read.iustmenl  under  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
miiv  prt)Vide  Ihal  the  readjustment  shall 
not  have  Ihe  ette(l  of  reduring  any  ratings 
in  effect  (111  Ihe  dale  that  the  read,iuslment 
lakes  1  tiecl 

riTl.h,  ll-IIK  \1  Til  (   \KK 

^11  Jill  i\lK\vin\  III  I'lliri  I'idH.iMM  III- 
Mollllf   UK  VI  111  1   VUK  (  I  IM(  ^ 

Si  (tun,    IKiibi  (if   the   Veterans'   Benefits 
and  Services   Ac!    of    1988  i  Public  Lav,    100 
.122    102  Stal    5001  Is  amended 

I  1  I  l)\   sirikmv;  out     and  1990     and  ins(  rt 
[UK  111  lieu  'hrreol  :\  ((iiiima  and  "1990.  and 
1991    ,  and 

(2)  b,\  adding  at  Ihe  end  the  following  nev^ 
seiilence      Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  pilot  program  auihon/.ed  by  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,'  . 
-Ki    :»:   Kill. lining   koh  I'KiisriiKTit    kkmcks 

VMIOTIIKK  MKIIK  M.  IIKMs 

Section  601'6)(A)(i)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing   out     (except    under   the  conditions  de 
M'ribed    m    .section    612(f )( 1 K A)(i)    of    this 
tlllei 

^Kl  Jii:  IM  KK\--K  IN  M  WIMl  M  I  IMH  \II'>N>  ON 
IIOMK  IIKM.TII  SKH\  II  Ks 

Section  617(a)(2)  is  amended— 

(II   in  subparagraph   (Ai.   by  striking   out 

$2,500'      and     inserting     m     lieu     thereof 

$5,000",  and 

(21  m  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
•$600'   and  inserlmt;  lieu  thereof  "$1,200". 

TITI.K  111— INSI  RAN(  K 

~K(  till  SI  el'IKMKNTM.  >KU\  l(  K  iUSXm  KI)  \  KI 
Kl:VN~  INSIK\N(K  KliU  TdlMIX 
IMSMtl.KI)  \  KTKKXN> 

I  a)  In  General. -Subchapter  1  of  chapter 
19  IS  amended  by  inserting  alter  section  722 
the  following  nev^  section: 


■<i  722A.  Supplemental  serxice  di-abled  veterans' 
insurance  fi>r  lolall.>  disal>led  veterans 

"(a»  Any  person  insured  under  section  722 
:)f  this  title  who  qualifies  for  a  waiver  of 
premiums  under  .section  712  of  this  title  is 
'ligible.  as  provided  in  this  section,  for  sup 
plemental  insurance  in  an  amount  not  to 
'xceed  $10,000. 

(b)  To  qualify  for  supplemental  insur- 
nice  under  this  section  a  person  must  file 
with  the  Secretary  an  application  for  such 
insurance  not  later  than  the  end  of  ( 1 1  the 
ane-year  period  beginning  on  the  first  da.v 
3f  the  first  month  following  the  month  m 
which  this  section  is  enacted,  or  (2)  ihe 
period  during  which  the  person  must  apply 
under  section  722(a)  of  this  title  in  order  to 
be  granted  insurance  under  that  section. 

■■(c)  Supplemental  insurance  granted 
under  this  section  shall  be  granted  upon  the 
■lame  terms  and  conditions  as  insurance 
,'ranted  under  section  722  of  this  title. 
'xcept  that  such  insurance  may  not  be 
granted  to  a  person  under  this  section 
inless  the  application  is  made  for  such  in 
Hirance  before  the  person  attains  65  vears 
)f  age. 


id)  No  waiver  of  premiums  shall  be  made 
in  lh(>  cas<>  of  any  person  for  supplemental 
insuranci   granted  under  this  section,' 

lb)    Clerical    Amendment, -The    table    of 
sections  at   the  beginning   of  chapter   19  is 
amended  by  m.sertmg  alter  the  item  relat 
ing  to  section  722  the  following  new  item: 

722A.  Supplemental  .service  disabled  veter- 
ans insurance  for  lotall.v  dis- 
abled veterans, '■ 

•-KI       liij     INlKKV^K    IN     XMdINI     (IK    NKTKRXNS' 
M(>IIT(.X<.K  I, IKK  INSI  KXNI  K 

Section  806(bi  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence 
( 1  I  by  striking  out     initial';  and 
(2)  b\  sinking  out     $40,000  ■  and  inserting 
m  lieu  IlKTeof     $90,000 

TITLK  l\— MIS(  KI.I.ANKOI  S 
SK<  ,  nil  I'II>I1'I1NKMKNI  III-  IIMK  IIMII  XTION  (IN 
(dlNTINI.  (IK  XIK1NXMKKX  XKTKK 
XNs  IN  Ills  VIII  Kll  XKTKK  XNS  (11  T 
l(K  Xt  M  I'IKM.H  XM  s|'K(  I  XIISTS  M  Nil 
INI.  KdllMI  IV 

.Section  2001(2)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  Ihe  end  .  except  that  a 
veteran  ma.\  be  ronsid<  red  lo  be  a  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  until  Dei  ember  31.  1993' 

sK(  lie;  (  (IMMl  NI1X  UXSKII  IIOISINI,  KOK  IKK 
1  XIN  \  I^IKHXN^  wild  XKK  lldMKI.Ks^ 
dl(  KKdXKKINI.  KUdM  "-I  IWl  XN(  I 
Xlil  -f  (IK  Ml  NTXI  II  I  NK^s  lll^XIUI, 
ITIK'« 

(a)  Extension  and  Expansion  of  Acthor 
ity  to  Sell  AryriREi)  Properties  for  Occc 
fancy  by  Homeless  and  Certain  Other  Vet- 
erans.   Section    9    of    the    Veterans'    Home 
Loan  Program  Improvements  and  Property 
Rehabilitation  Art  of  1987  (Public  Law  100 
198;  38  use,  1820  notei  is  arnended- 
( 1 1  in  subsertion  o)- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (  1  ).  by  m.serting  and  lo 
provide  transitional  housing  for  veterans  re- 
covering from  substance  abu.se  or  mental  ill 
ness  disabilities"  after  "shelter"; 

(B>   in   paragraphs   i2i  and   (SiiBidiP.   by 
striking  out     best  interests  of  homeless  vet 
erans'   each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     best  interests  of  veterans  viho 
are  to  ocrupy  the  properly";  and 

(Ci  in  paragraph  (3)' Bui),  by  inserting  or 
as  transitional  housing  tor  veterans  who.  at 
the  time  of  entering  tiie  housing,  are  being 
furnished  services  by  the  Secretary,  directly 
or  by  contract,  for  alcohol  or  drug  depend 
enre  or  abuse  disabilities  or  mental  lUnes.s 
disabilities  or  who.  at  any  lime  within  90 
days  preceding  the  date  of  entering  the 
housing,  have  been  furnished  such  .services 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose'  after 
families'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out     Octo- 
ber   1.    1990"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
December  31.  1993   ;  and 
(3  )  III  sub.sect  ion  <d  '- 

(A'  by  inserting  'and  March  1  ol  each  of 
Ihe  next  three  years'  after  March  1.  1990.  " 
and 

(Bi  by  sinking  nut     ■.  through  December 
31.    1989."    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
through    Deci-mber    31    of    the    preceding 
year    after  "section" 

(bi  Transitional  Gkoup  Rfsidkncks  for 
Veterans  Rfcoverinc,  From  Substance 
.Abcsf  Disabilities  -i  1  '  Section  620A  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  Ihe  following 
new  subsections: 

(h)(li  To  assist  veterans  m  recovering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disabilities,  there  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Unittd  States  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  known  as  the  Transitional 
Housing  Fund    The  Secretary  shall  use  the 


proceeds  of  I  hi  Fund  to  make  loans  author- 
ized under  subsection  (ji  of  this  .section  to 
nonprofit  entities  for  the  purpose  of  as.sisl- 
ing  such  enlilies  m  meeting  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing programs  for  the  provision  of 
transitional  residences  for  recovering  veter- 
ans, 

(2i  For  Ihe  purposes  ol  this  paragraph, 
the  term  recovering  veterans  means  veter- 
ans who.  at  the  time  of  entering  the  resi- 
dences, are  being  furnished  .servires  by  Ihe 
Secreiary,  directly  or  by  contract,  for  alco- 
hol or  drug  dependence  or  abvise  di.sabililies 
or  who.  at  any  lime  within  90  days  preced- 
ing the  date  of  entering  the  residences,  have 
been  furnished  such  services  b.v  the  Secre- 
tary for  surh  purpose 

■  ii  On  October  1.  1990.  the  S(>crelary  of 
Ihe  Trea.sury  shall  transfi  r  $100,000  from 
the  revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  4204  of  this  title  to  Ihe  Transitional 
Housing  Fund  After  that  date,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  that 
section  to  thi-  Transitional  Housing  Fund 
surh  amounts  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$900,000,  as  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs may  sperify 

1.1 1  The  Secretary  shall  make  loans  from 
the  Transitional  Housing  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose described  in  subsection  (hxli  of  this 
section  In  making  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  — 

(li  each,  loan  Is  repaid  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made: 

(2'  each  loan  is  repaid  through  monthly 
installments  and  that  a  reasonable  penally 
IS  assessed  lor  each  failure  to  pay  an  install- 
ment by  the  date  specified  m  the  loan 
agreement  involved;  and 

(3'  each  loan  is  made  only  lo  a  nonprofit 
private  entity  which  agrees  that,  in  Ihe  op- 
eration of  each  residence  established  with 
the  assistance  of  the  loan  - 

(Ai  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  Illegal  drug 
in  the  residence  will  be  prohibited; 

(B)  any  resident  who  violates  the  prohi- 
bition in  sutK-lause  (A^  of  this  claii.se  will  be 
expelled  from  the  residence. 

iC)  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  resi- 
dence, including  fees  for  rent  and  utilities. 
will  be  paid  by  the  residents; 

(D-  the  residents  will,  through  a  majori- 
IV  vote  ol  the  residents,  otherwise  establish 
policies  governing  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence, including  the  mannf-r  in  which  appli- 
cations for  residence  are  approved,  and 

(El  the  residence  will  be  operated  solely 
as  a  residence  for  not  less  than  six  veterans. 

■  ik)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
lion  for  more  than  $4,000  and  not  more 
than  $4,000  in  total  loans  may  be  made  for 
the  establishment  of  any  particular  transi- 
tional residence, 

(1)  All  loan  repayments  and  penalties  col- 
lected under  inis  .section  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Transilional  Housing 
Fund 

(m)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines  for  the  oper- 
ation of  residences  described  m  subsection 
(  h)(  1 )  of  this  section. 

(ni  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tractual agreements  v».ilh  private  nonprofit 
corporations  for  the  purposes  of  collecting 
on  behall  of  llie  Secretary  payments  on  the 
loans  described  in  subsection  ( h )( 1  >  of  this 
.section."". 

(21  The  amendment  made  b>  paragraph 
(1)  shall  lake  effect  on  October  1,  1990 
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si-i  \Ni  y    mi;   (  n(i  M\    \Mi  Kw- 
wrni  I.I  viMMKKii  I  ii\s-. 
Subparatjriiph  lO  ot  section  18:*:!iaM4i  is 
n.'p«;ilcd. 

SKI     llil   TH  IIMI   \l   <  liKKM  TlllS>> 

lai   Adu'dications     .1)   The    lu-adiiiK    «f 
sirtion  :i004  IS  ani.Tulfd  lo  read  ius  follows: 
•■«  .!iMi|    NiiiKi-  iif  drn<.ii>n^". 

i2i  Tlic  I  hi'  lablp  ol  st'ciions  al  I  he  bctm 
niriK  of  chaplcr  51  is  ami'tiUi'd  by  strjkiiit; 
out  the  Htm  rclatirii;  to  .>eriion  3004  and  m- 
MTting  III  lifii  llnriiif  till'  follo^iinK; 

3004.  Notjcf  of  decisions  ■ 
ib»     KnncATioN     Programs     1 1 1     Sertioii 
1418' bH  4  I  is  amended 

'A)  by  sirikjiiij  out  the  comnia  after  ser\ 
ice'  and  inserting  in  ht  ii  thereof  (i)';  and 
iBi  hv  insertina  ■.  or  mii  has  successfiiily 
completed  the  equivalent  of  12  semester 
hours  in  a  proeram  of  education  leadint;  ro  a 
standard  rolleKi-  degree'  before  the  semi- 
colon. 

<2i  Section  1433(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  902  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense  Authori/^ation  Act  1981  (10  U.S.C. 
2141  notei.  and  insertiiiK  in  lieu  thereof 
■  chapter  109  of  tiilt  10  " 

i3)  Section  168.5(a)<5)  is  amended  by  in 
sertins  or  National  Guard"  after  Depart 
meiu  of  Defense 

•  c<    Home    Loan     Proor,im.— (1)    Section 
1803<aii  11(A)(1)  IS  amended- 
I  Al  in  subclause  i  III  i— 
'II  by  insertinK    except  as  provided  in  sub- 
clause I IV)  of  this  clause,    after    (HI)";  and 
liii  by  striking  out     but   not   more  than 
5144.000.":  and 

■B'  in  subclaii.se  iIV).  by  striking  out     or 
i6)"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof  "(6).   or 
18)": 
(2i  Section  182.5ic)  is  amended- 
'A'   in  subparagraph   i2).  by  striking  out 
There       and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
Except  a.s  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sab.section.  there":  and 

iB'  by  adding  at  the  end  the  lollowing 
new  paragraph: 

'3i  In  the  case  of  a  loan  described  in 
'lau.se  <C<  of  .section  1829(a)(2)  of  this  title, 
there  also  shall  be  credited  to  the  Guaranty 
ind  Indeinnity  Fund  - 

I  A'  for  each  loan  closed  during  fiscal 
.ear  1990.  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent 
if  I  he  original  amount  o(  the  loan  for  each 
]f  I  he  fiscal  sears  1991  and  1992: 

I  B  <  for  each  loan  clo.sed  after  fiscal  year 
1990.  an  amount  equal  to  0.25  percent  of  the 
anginal  amount  of  the  loan  for  the  fiscal 
vear  in  uhiih  the  loan  is  closed  and  for  the 
following  fi.scal  year  ". 

i3i  Section  1829(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  i.'li  and  i4i  and  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  '5i  a;?  paragraph  (3i. 

i4i  Section  I829(ih2i  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ou:  section  1825(ci(2)  (A)  or  iB)  of  this 
title  and  siib.section  iaK3i  of  this  .section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ihereof  clause  (A)  or 
Hi  of  paragraph  (2/  of  section  1825(ci  of 
this  title  or  paragraph  '3)  of  that  section". 
'5)  Any  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Veter 
ins  .Affairs  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  1829  of  title  .38.  United  States  Code, 
bv  comraci  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to 
loans  clo.sed  during  the  period  beginning  on 
December  1.  1989.  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
'he  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1989  'Public  Law  101-237 1 
are  hereby  ratified. 

id)  MiSCtLLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS.  — (  1  ) 

Chapter      36      is      amended      in      .sections 
1732iiM(3).  1732(e).  and  1733(a)(li.  by  strik- 
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ifig  out    "Secrelary  of  Veterans  Affairs'   :hu1 
m.^erting  in  lieu  Ihereof  •  Secretary  " 

■21  The  chapter  heading  of  chaplcr  71  is 
ami  nded  to  read  as  loll.iu  - 

■•(  IIAITKIJ  :i— liovKiiof  \  KrKin\> 

Vri'KVL.s  . 

(3 1  The  labU-  ol  sections  at  I  he  beginning 

of  chapter  71  is  amended  by  -triking  out  the 

item  relating  lo  .section  4U0I   and  in.serting 

in  lieu  ihereof  the  following: 

4001.    Composition    of   Board   of    Veteran: 

Appeals  ■', 
(4)  The  heading  of  .section  4001  is  amend 
ed  lo  read  a.s  follows: 

"<!    imil.   ('iimpiisilion   iif  Hoard   nC  Velerans    \p- 
peaK" 

'5i  The  text  of  chapters  71  and  72  is 
amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Ihereof    Board  of  Veterans  Appeals'  : 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "Veterans  Administra- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    Department'  :  and 

(Ci  by  striking  out  Adminislralor"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Secretary  " 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  di.stin- 
guisiied  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veteran.s'  Affair.s.  in  in- 
trodticing  the  legislation  which  would 
ensure  that  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors  will  be  protected  from 
any  reduction  in  the  spending  power 
of  the  compensation  they  ri^ceive  as 
the  result  of  disabilities  or  deaths 
which  arise  during  service. 

The  proposed  Veterans  Compensa- 
tion Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Act.  if 
enacted,  will  ensure  that  disability 
compensation— and  related  benefits 
for  survivors— paid  in  1991  are  not  re- 
duced in  their  buying  pov^er  by  the 
impact  of  inflation.  Legislation  is  nec- 
essary because,  unlike  most  Federal 
benefits,  disability  compensation  is  not 
automatically  inde.xed  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  would  require  VA  to  increase 
payments,  effective  Decetnber  I.  1990. 
by  the  same  percentage  that  Social  Se- 
curity will  be  increa.sed  as  a  result  of 
the  indexing  of  that  program. 

The  legislation  v^ould  also  extend,  to 
reservists  and  National  Guard  person- 
nel who  particiapted  in  the  above 
ground  testing  of  nuclear  devices,  the 
same  eligibility  for  disability  compen- 
sation that  was  provided  in  Public  Law 
100-321  to  active  duty  service  members 
who  participated  in  tho.se  tests.  This 
provision  would  apply  to  Guard  and 
reserve  personnel  who  were  on  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  for 
training  at  the  time  they  participated 
in  the  test.  I  believe  the  Congress  has 
always  intended  that  reservists  who 
are  injured  while  participating  in  mili- 
tary activities  as  a  result  of  their 
active  or  inactive  duty  for  training 
should  be  compensated  for  the  effects 
of  tho.se  injuries.  In  the  case  of  active 
duty  participants  of  nuclear  testing, 
compensation  is  payable  for  illnes.ses 
the  Congress  has  determined  to  be  as- 


sociated with  radiation  exposure  on 
the  theory  that  their  illness  may  have 
been  caused  by  their  participation  in 
the  test.  It  .seems  only  equitable  to 
extend  the  .same  principle  to  individ- 
uals who  participated  in  the  testing 
while  on  active,  or  inactive,  duty  for 
training. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  allow 
VA  to  update  its  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  severity  of  disabilities  without 
threatening  the  income  of  veterans 
now  in  receipt  of  VA  disability  com- 
pensation. I  believe  this  is  a  humane 
solution  to  the  problems  faced  by  VA 
and  veterans  when  an  objective  review 
of  improvements  in  medical  science, 
rehabilitation  techniques,  or  changes 
in  the  nature  of  employment  indicate 
that  a  specific  condition  is  no  longer 
as  disabling  as  it  was  in  the  past.  I 
would  note  that  the  provision  does  not 
prohibit  veterans  now  on  the  rolls 
from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  deter- 
mination that  a  condition  is  more  dis- 
abling. It  only  ensures  current  recipi- 
ents will  not  suffer  a  reduction  in 
income  if  a  condition  is  determined  to 
be  less  disabling. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1991   for  the  conduct  of  a 
pilot   program  of  mobile   health  care 
clinics.    Public    Law    100-322    provided 
VA  with  the  authority  to  conduct  such 
a  pilot  program  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  desirability  of  using  mobile  clinics 
to  provide  health  care  services  to  vet- 
erans residing  in  rural  areas.  VA.  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  implemented  this  au- 
thority. The  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2916— which  ultimately 
became  Public  Law  101-144— provided 
S3    million   for   this   pilot    program.    I 
look  forward  to  reviewing  VA's  imple- 
mentation plans  and  eventually  VA's 
evaluation  of  this  promising  program. 
Section  202  of  the  bill  would  provide 
specific   authority   for  VA   to   furnish 
needed  medical  equipment,  prosthetic 
devices  and  similar  such  appliances  to 
non-service-connected    veterans    when 
furnishing  outpatient  care  to  obviate 
the  need  for  hospital  care.  This  provi- 
sion is  supported  by  VA.  According  to 
VA  officials,  the  current  restriction  on 
providing  such   equipment   or  devices 
limits  VA  efforts  to  reduce  hospitaliza- 
tions. That  is.  by  providing  limited  and 
inexpensive  items  to  veteran  patients, 
VA  could  avoid— in  some  cases— costly 
hospital  stays. 

This  bill  would  also  increase  the 
maximum  limitations  on  home  health 
services  improvements.  Section  617  of 
title  38  provides  VA  with  the  authority 
to  provide  funds  for  structural  im- 
provements to  a  veterans  residence 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  veteran's  condition  and  to 
provide  access  to  necessary  sanitary 
facilities. 

The  legislation  would  also  allow  vet- 
erans, who  qualify  for  a  waiver  of  pre- 


miums, on  the  basis  of  total  disability, 
for  the  life  insurance  VA  makes  avail- 
able to  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities,  to  purcha.se  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  in  VA  life  insurance  at 
standard  premium  rates.  This  provi- 
sion will  allow  veterans  suffering  from 
very  serious  disability— who  are  likely 
uninsurable  at  reasonable  rates  be- 
cause of  those  disabilities— to  increase 
their  VA  coverage  to  a  maximum  of 
$20,000.  This  additional  coverage 
would  not  be  a  grant.  The  veterans  in 
question  would  have  to  purchase  the 
insurance.  The  only  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer would  be  the  losses  which  will 
result  from  providing  coverage  at 
standard  rates  to  veterans  with  severe 
disabilities  or  illnesses. 

Veterans'  mortgage  life  insurance  is 
provided  to  veterans  who  quality  for  a 
VA  grant  to  help  purchase  a  so-called 
"Wheelchair  home.  "  This  mortgage  in- 
surance helps  ensure  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  veterans'  death,  his  or  her 
family  will  not  lose  their  home.  The 
veterans  who  qualify  for  this  insur- 
ance are  so  severely  disabled  that  they 
have  lost— or  lost  the  u.se  of— limbs  or 
sight  due  to  a  service-connected  cause. 
The  mortgage  insurance  is  currently 
limited  to  $40,000.  This  legislation 
would  increase  that  limitation  to 
$90,000.  This  increase  reflects  the  in- 
crease in  housing  costs  in  many  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  bill  would  also  address  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  imminent  sunset 
date  of  a  provision  which  allows  Viet- 
nam-era veterans— that  is,  all  veterans 
with  active  duty  between  August  4. 
1964  and  May  7.  1975.  without  regard 
to  where  they  served  or  the  nature  of 
their  duties— to  be  included  in  the  for- 
mula establishing  the  number  of  Dis- 
abled Veteran  Outreach  Program 
[DVOP]  staff  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  current  law.  the 
number  of  DVOP  staff  would  fall  from 
1,883  to  less  than  500  in  1992.  Since 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  soon 
begin  its  budget  process  for  1992.  it  is 
important  to  extend  the  sunset  date 
for  DVOP  personnel  until  the  Con- 
gress has  time  to  carefully  consider 
what  long-term  employment  programs 
should  be  provided  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond,  without  being  preempted  by 
the  fiscal  year  1992  budget  process.  To 
this  end,  the  bill  extends,  through 
1993.  the  requirement  to  include  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  when  determining 
the  number  of  DVOP  staff. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  important 
to  provide  the  dedicated  and  experi- 
enced DVOP  staff  some  stability  in 
their  jobs  since  one  of  their  responsi- 
bilities is  the  provision  of  employment 
services  to  newly  discharged  veterans. 
Given  current  international  uncertain- 
lies,  it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  size  of  the  active 
duty  force  may  be  reduced  in  the 
future  with  a  resulting  surge  of  newly 


discharged    veterans   seeking    employ- 
ment services. 

The  legislation  al.so  extends  the 
sunset  date  of  authority  for  VA  to  sell 
homes  it  owns,  due  to  foreclosure  on 
VA  guaranteed  loans,  lo  nonprofit 
groups  who  would,  in  turn,  use  the 
homes  to  provide  shelter  to  homeless 
veterans.  The  authority  would  be  ex- 
panded to  include  veterans  being 
treated  by  VA  for  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse  or  mental  illness.  Given  the  as- 
sociation between  mental  illness,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  and  homelessness, 
this  provision  ma>  serve  to  preempt 
the  entry  of  the  veterans  housed 
under  this  program  into  homelessness. 

The  legislation  also  establishes  a 
program  to  permit  VA  to  assist  veter- 
ans recovering  from  alcohol  or  drug 
dependence  in  establishing  substance 
free  transitional  housing.  It  would 
allow  VA  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  loans  would  be  made  to 
nonprofit  corporations  to  establish 
transitional  housing.  The  loan  would 
be  repaid  by  the  corporation  from 
funds  received  by  the  veteran  resi- 
dents as  rent. 

Although  I  support  the  concept  of 
this  transitional  housing  provision.  I 
have  certain  drafting  and  substantive 
concerns  which  I  will  want  to  address 
as  this  bill  works  its  way  through  the 
legislative  process.  I  will  be  especially 
interested  in  hearing  testimony  about 
the  proposed  funding  mechanism  for 
the  loans.  I  intend  to  explore  the  pros 
and  cons  of  using  the  canteen  revolv- 
ing fund  to  make  loans  under  this  pro- 
posal. 

Again.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
fine  work  on  this  bill  and  am  pleased 
to  join  with  him  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  through  the  hearing  and  markup 
process  as  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  perfects  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2101.  A  bill  to  waive  the  waiting 
period  requirement  of  section 
210(bM2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  for  a  planned  administrative  re- 
organization involving  the  Loan  Guar- 
anty Division  at  the  Togus  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  and  Regional  Office 
Center:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION  RELATING  TO 
THE  TOCrS  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  AND 
REGIONAL  OFFICE  CENTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  2101.  a  bill  to  waive  the 
waiting  period  requirement  of  section 
210(b)(2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  for  a  planned  administrative  re- 
organization involving  the  Loan  Guar- 
anty Division  at  the  Togus— Maine- 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  and  Regional 
Office  Center.  The  Secretary  of  Veter- 


ans Affairs  submitted  this  legislation 
by  letter  dated  January  22.  1989.  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others  my 
direct  their  attention  and  comments- 
all  administration-proposed  draft  leg- 
islation referred  to  the  Veterans' 
Affair  Committee.  Thus.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  support  or  oppose  the  provi- 
sions of.  as  well  as  any  amendment  to, 
this  legislation. 

At  our  committee's  January  23.  1990. 
hearing  the  committee  will  be  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  this  administration- 
requested  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  January  22,  1990,  transmit- 
tal letter  and  the  detailed  plan  and 
justification  for  the  transfer  of  the 
loan  guaranty  operation,  Togus,  ME. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br  !/  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaltves  ol  the  United  Stales  of 
A7ncrica  m  Cojigress  as'sembled.  The  waiting 
period  requirement  of  section  210ibi(2i  of 
title  38.  fnited  .Slates  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  a  Depariment  of  Veterans  Affairs 
planned  administrative  reorganization  Ihal 
involves  the  closing  of  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Division  at  the  Togus  Veterans  Affairs  Med- 
ical and  Regional  Oil  ice  Center,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  that  Loan  Guar- 
aniv  Division  to  the  Manchester  Veterans 
Affairs  Regional  Office. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Washtngton.  DC  January  22.  2990 
Hon   Dan  Quayi.e, 
Prciidenl  of  I  he  Senate. 
Washmglun.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  To  waive  the  wait- 
ing period  requirement  ol  Section  210ib)(2) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  a 
planned  admin:slralive  reorganization  in- 
volving the  Loan  Guaranty  Division  at  the 
Togus  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  and  Region- 
al Office  Center  with  the  request  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
prompt  consideration  and  (>nactment. 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  will 
permit  us  to  implement  this  reorganization 
immediately.  Absent  such  a  waiver,  we  must 
wail  until  fi.scal  year  1991  to  initiate  this 
action  The  reason  for  the  planned  reorgani- 
zation is  set  forth  in  the  encio.sed  letter  to 
the  Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. This  letter  has  been  .sent  to  our  over- 
sight committees  to  report  this  planned  re- 
organization as  required  by  38  U.S.C 
2101  b"  2). 

\Ve  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  addition- 
al information  concerning  this  proposal. 
Your  staff  ma>  contact  Raymond  H  Avent. 
Deputy  Chief  Benefits  Director  for  Field 
Operations,  at  23  5244.  if  additional  infor- 
mation IS  needed 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
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to  the  submission  of  this  report  and  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  Consres-s. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J  Df.rwinski 

Detailed  Plan  and  Justification-Trans 
FER  OF  Loan  Gi'ahantv  Operation.  Tocus 
ME 

I   The  number  of  employees  to  be  reduced 
at  Togus  VAM&ROC  and  their  responsibil 
Ities.  and  the  means  by  which  reduction  is 
to  be  accomphshed: 

Veterans  Benefits  Administration  plans  to 
transfer  the  Loan  Guaranty  operation  at 
ToKUs  to  a  consolidated  New  England  Loan 
Guaranty  Di\  Ision  at  Manai  luster.  New 
Hampshire  The  authorized  FTE  of  the 
Loan  Guainnty  Division  at  the  V'A  Medical 
and  Regional  Office  Center.  Togus.  Maine  is 
10  Tho.se  10  Loan  Guaranty  employees 
have  responsibility  for  origination,  servic- 
ing, and  termination  of  guaranteed  loans  as 
well  as  the  resale  of  acquired  properties  and 
servicing  of  portfolio  loans  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Clerical  employees  will  be  absorbed 
b,\  the  V.AMArROC.  Employees  in  technical 
and  supervisory  positions  will  be  offered  po- 
sitions at  the  consolidated  site  in  Manches- 
ter. New  Hampshire,  with  translocation 
costs  being  paid  We  hope  to  offer  those 
technical  employees  declining  transfer  the 
option  of  slaying  in  comparable  positions  in 
other  divisions  of  the  I'ogus  V.AMArROC. 
Employees  whose  positions  are  eliminated 
will  be  absorbed  as  normal  attrition  creates 
vacancies 

The  other  two  Loan  Guaranty  divisions 
affected  by  closing  and  transfer  to  the  con- 
sohdated  Manchester  Loan  Guaranty  divi- 
sion are  at  the  Boston  Veterans  Affairs  Re- 
gional Office  The  authorized  FTEE  in  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Division  at  Boston  is  9;  and 
at  Hartford  the  FTE  is  6.  Since  the  FTE  re- 
duction percentages  which  will  take  place  at 
the  Boston  and  Hartford  Regional  Offices  is 
le-v-;  than  10'~;  of  their  authorized  station 
FTE.  the  closing  of  the  Loan  Guaranty  divi- 
sions at  those  two  stations  is  not  subject  to 
section  210tbi{2i  reporting  requirements. 

IL  The  facility  at  Mhich  employees  will  be 
inerea-sed,  the  number  of  employees  to  be 
increased,  and  the  specific  responsibility  of 
those  employees: 

The  Manchester  VA  Regional  Office  will 
become  the  consolidated  sue  for  Ujan  Guar- 
anty operations  in  the  Nevi  England  area. 
The  Manchester  Loan  Guaranty  Division 
currently  has  6  FTEE.  The  consolidated  di- 
vision will  have  22  positions.  This  consoli- 
dated division  will  provide  Loan  Guaranty 
benefits  and  services  to  Connecticut.  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  Nev^  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont.  The  22  positions  will 
be:  3  Staff  appraisers  >  I  supervisory):  1  Con- 
struction Analyst:  1  Speciall.v  Adapted 
Housing  Agent;  9  Loan  Specialists  i Realty) 
(2  supervi.sory):  3  Realty  Specialists  (1  su- 
pervisory): 1  Secretary:  3  Program  Clerks:  1 
Clerk  Typist. 
IIL  Description  of  changes  in  functions: 
The  functions  of  the  Togus  VAMArROC 
and  the  VA  Regional  Offices  in  Boston  and 
Hartford,  e.vcept  for  Loan  Guaranty  oper- 
ations, will  remain  the  same  Veterans  Serv- 
ice divisions  at  each  station  will  continue  to 
issue  certificates  of  eligibility  to  walk-in  vet- 
erans. However,  all  other  loan  guaranty 
benefits  and  services  for  veterans  in  New- 
England  (including  issuance  of  certificates 
of  reasonable  value,  processing  of  loan  ap- 
plications, i.ssuance  of  guaranty,  servicing  of 
defaulted  loans,  payment  of  claims  under 
guaranty  and  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
foreclosed  properties)  will  be  handled  from 
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the  Manchester  Regional  Office.  At  Man 
Chester,  the  con.solidated  Loan  Guaranty  di 
vision  will  perform  Loan  Guaranty  func- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  does 
except  that  its  geographic  area  of  responsi- 
bility will  be  greater.  There  will  be  no  other 
functional  changes  as  a  result  of  this  reor- 
ganization. 

1V^  Reasons  that  the  reorganization  is  ap- 
propriate and  advisable  in  terms  of  statuto- 
ry missions  and  long-term  goals  of  the  De 
partment  of  Veterans  Affairs: 

The    New    England    Directors    asked    the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  to  convene  a  Task 
Force  to  examine  the  Loan  Guaranty  bene 
fit  delivery  sy.stem   in  New   England    They 
fell  that  the  Loan  Guaranty  program  was 
potentially  at  risk  due  to  minimal  staffing 
and  limited  flexibility  to  cope  with  person 
nel  and  program  changes.  The  planned  reor 
ganization     follows     the     recommendations 
made  by  the  Task  Force  composed  of  staff 
members  of  the  New   England  Offices  and 
Loan   Guaranty   Service.    A   summar.v    from 
the  New  England  Task  Force  Study  is  en 
closed. 

Loan  Guaranty  Service  n>viewed  the  Task 
Force  report,  concurred  in  the  findings,  and 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Deputy 
Chief  Benefits  Director  to  consolidate  the 
four  New  England  Loan  Guaranty  Divisions 
into  one  site  at  the  Veterans  Affairs  Region 
al  Office.  Manchester.  New  Hampshire.  Tliis 
site  was  selected  due  to  its  central  location 
and  its  reasonable  cost  of  living. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  Loan 
Guaranty  program  in  New   England  is  less 
efficient    and    more    costl.s    than    In    other 
parts   of   the   country.    Workloads   support 
only    minimal    employment    levels.    Conse 
quently.   supervisory    ratios    are    high    and 
economies   of   scale    impossible    to   achieve. 
This  limits  the  four  New  England  stations' 
ability  to  cope  with  potential  personnel  and 
program  changes,  and  is  detrimental  to  pro- 
gram operations  over  the  long  term.  Boston 
and  Hartford  both  have  difficulty  in  recruit 
ing  and  retaining  personnel  due  in  pan   to 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  those  areas.  Staff 
ing  is  reaching  a  critical  turning  point.  Since 
most    of   the   Loan   Guaranty   workload    in 
New  England  is  related  to  loan  origination. 
employees  perform   servicing   and   propertv 
disposition    functions    infrequently.     When 
work  is  not  performed  regularly,  poor  qual- 
ity and  failure  to  meet  timeliness  standards 
often  result.  As  stated,  the  program  in  New 
England    is    predominately    origlnation-ori 
enled  and  is  being  handled  adequately  with 
the  present  staff.  However,  any  sudden  shift 
in  the  New  England  economy  or  real  estate 
market    leading    to    loan    terminations    and 
property   acquisitions   could   have   negative 
impact    on    loan   guaranty   operations.    The 
consolidated  Loan  Guaranty  division  will  be 
able    to    better    handle    any    such    market 
changes, 

A  con,solidation  should  improve  product i\- 
uy  and  the  cost  effectivene.ss  of  Loan  Guar- 
anty activities  in  New  England  while  main- 
taining and  even  improving  the  iimelincss 
and  quality  of  Loan  Guaranty  benefits  and 
serv  ices  to  veterans. 

V,  Effects  of  the  reorganization  on  bene- 
fits and  services  to  veterans  and  d(  pendents 
of  veterans: 

The  provision  of  benefits  and  services  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  should  be  en 
hanced  with  the  consolidation  of  the  four 
New  England  Offices  as  there  will  be  more 
adequate  staffing  to  provide  specialized 
service  in  all  four  functional  areas  of  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  (Construction  and 
Valuation.   Loan    Processing.    Loan   Serv  ire 


and    Claims,    and    Property    Management  '. 
Examples  of  improved  servicing  are 

Presently,  specially  adapted  housing 
(SAH)  actions  are  processed  in  all  four  of 
fices  by  employees  «.ho  perform  varied 
duties.  No  one  is  assigned  SAH  pro<(>.ssing  as 
his'her  sole  dui.v.  Two  offices  have  central 
ized  authority  to  aptirove  SAH  grants  with- 
out VA  Central  Office  authority  Manches- 
ter and  Togus  must  submit  SAH  cases  to  VA 
Central  Office  for  appro\al  prior  to  i.ssiiing 
a  grant.  In  the  consolidated  office,  there 
will  be  a  Speciallv  Adapted  Housing  Agent 
whose  primary  responsibility  will  be  proc- 
essing SAH  applications  with  centralized  au- 
thority to  approve  grants. 

The  New.  England  offices  have  a  total  of 
33  properties  in  their  combined  inventory. 
The  con.-^olidatlon  of  the  offices  into  one 
Loan  Guarant.\  Division  will  enhance  the 
processing  of  acquired  pro|3crty  sales.  There 
will  be  a  full  time  staff  of  3  Realty  Special- 
ists compared  to  a  staff  of  2  now  handling 
this  workload  on  a  part  time  basis  in  the 
four  offices.  The  prciposed  staffing  level  will 
allow  adequate  staff  to  conduct  property  in 
spections  as  well  as  process  in-house  paper 
work. 

Servicing  of  loans  is  accomplished  primar- 
ily by  telephone;  therefore,  servicing  de 
faulted  loans  in  a  consolidated  Manchestf-r 
office  should  ordinarily  be  no  {liffcrent  than 
servicing  from  the  four  existing  offices.  An,\ 
delinquent  borrower  visiting  a  \"A  office 
with  no  Loan  Guaranty  division  will  still  be 
able  to  receive  personal  service  and  Loan 
Guaranty  program  information  through  a 
Veterans  Benefits  Counselor  iVBC)  m  the 
Veterans  Services  Division  at  each  of  the  lo- 
cations. Routine  and  continuing  training  of 
VBC's  uiU  be  planned  and  carried  out  by 
the  consolidated  Loan  Guarantv  Di\ision  to 
keep  them  informed  of  policy  and  regula- 
tion changes  as  well  as  changts  in  state  law 
which,  affect  .servicing  and  foreclosure  of 
loans. 

VL  Cost  impact  of  the  reorganization  and 
supporting  analyses: 

The  estimated  cost  to  close  the  Togus 
Loan  Guaranty  Division  and  relocate  6  em- 
ployees to  the  Manchester  Regional  Office 
IS  estimated  at  $212,000.  This  amount  in- 
cludes translocation  cost  at  $204,000 
I $34,000  per  emplo>ee)  and  $8,000  to  move 
files  and  supplies.  Of  course,  the  transfer  of 
the  Togus  Loan  Guaranty  Division  is  only 
one  part  of  the  overall  consolidation.  The 
enclosed  cost  benefit  analysis  shows  the  es- 
iimated  cost  and  savings  for  the  entire  reor 
ganization. 

Cos:  Bknkkit  Analysis 
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Estimated  costs  for  consolidation  include 
modification  of  office-  space  at  Manchester 
and  iranslocanon  of  employees.  The  All 
Other  E,\penses  category  includes  $16,000 
for  moving  files,  supplies,  furniture  and 
equipment:  and  $544,000  for  translocation 
of  estimated  16  employees  at  $35,000  each. 
Office  reconf.guration  from  Minor  Con- 
struction including  furniture  is  estimated  al 
$400,000. 


SAVINGS 

Savings  result  from  substantial  reduction 
in  the  number  ot  FTE  needed  to  operate  the 
■on.solidaied  Loan  Guaranty  activity,  re 
diu-ed  SLUC  costs  due  to  space  savings  and 
riduccd  ADP  equipment  needs. 
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Other  Savings:  The  five  year  Service  Leas- 
ing Unit  Contract  (SLUCi  savings  is 
$535,800. 

Suviviary 
1.  Payroll  Savings -  $2,096,215 

2  Relocation  Costs •  560,000 

3  Minor  Construction •  400,000 

4.  SLUC  Savings 553,800 

F'lve  year  net  savings  1.690.015 

P'ive    vear   GOE   sav- 
ings   '      2.090.015 

'  Ksrluding  minor  construction  costs 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the 
prior  congressional  report  and  wait" 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon 
certain  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs administrative  reorganizations  by 
section  210(b)(2)  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

MODIFYING  REPORT  AND  WAIT'  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OE  VETERANS  AE 
EAIRS  ADMINISTRATIVE  REORCANIZATIONS 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  2102.  a  bill  to  modify 
the  requirement  for  advance  congres- 
sional notification  prior  to  implemen- 
tation of  certain  reorganization  within 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  sub- 
mitted this  legislation  by  letter  dated 
January  25.  1990.  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration  proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to.  this  legislation. 


Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  January  25,  1990,  transmit- 
tal letter. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD.  a.s  follows: 

S.  2102 
Br  U  rnactcd  bv  the  Senate  ami  House  of 
Represvutaln^ea  ol  Ihe  Untied  States  of 
Avierica  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
lion  210ib»2i  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)(Ai  The  Secretary  inay  not  in  any  fiscal 
year  implement  an  adininistrative  reorgani 
zation  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  unless  I  he  Secretary  first  sub- 
mits to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  detailed  plan 
and  iustification  for  the  administrative  reor- 
ganization. No  action  to  carry  out  such  reor- 
ganization may  be  taken  after  the  submis- 
sion of  such  report  until  the  expiration  of  a 
60  day  waiting  period  following  the  dale  of 
the  submission  of  such  report.  Such  60  day 
waiting  period  shall  be  extended  by  a  period 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  days  during 
such  period  that  either  chamber  of  the  Con- 
gress IS  not  in  session. 

(B)  An  administrative  reorganization  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  is  an  adminis- 
trative reorganization  of  a  covered  field 
office  or  facility  which  involves  a  reduction 
during  any  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of  full- 
time  equivalent  employees  with  permanent 
duly  stations  at  such  offices  or  facility  by  25 
percent  or  more. 

(Ci  Nol  less  than  30  days  before  the  date 
on  which  the  implementation  of  any  admin- 
istrative reorganization  described  in  this 
subparagraph  is  to  begin,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veler 
ans  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  notification  regarding 
such  reorganization.  This  subparagraph  ap- 
plies to  an  administrative  reorganization  of 
any  unit  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  that  is  the 
duty  station  for  more  than  99  employees  if 
the  reorganization  involves  a  reduction  m 
any  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  with  permanent  duty 
station  in  such  unit  by  25  percent  or  more. 
iD)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  — 
111  The  term  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion' means  a  consolidation,  elimination, 
abolition,  or  redistribution  of  functions 
under  the  authority  granted  the  Secretary 
under  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  '1' 
of  this  subsection.  This  term  does  not  in 
elude  a  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
functions  between  Ihe  Veterans  Benefits 
Administration  and  Veterans  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Research  Administration  compo- 
nents at  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
medical  and  regional  office  center,  provided 
that  following  such  a  consolidation  or  redis- 
tribution of  functions  the  same  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  employees  continue  to 
perform  the  affected  functions  at  that 
center, 

I II I  The  term  covered  field  office  or  facili- 
ty means  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
office  or  facility  outside  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Central  Office  that  is  the 
permanent  duty  station  for  25  or  more  em- 
ployees and  that  is  a  regional  office,  medical 
center,  medical  and  regional  office  center, 
free-standing  outpatient  clinic,  insurance 
center,  or  similar  field  office  or  facility 
which  has  as  its  primary  mission  providing 
care  or  services  to  \eterans. 


(ill)  The  term  detailed  plan  and  justifica- 
tion" means,  with  respect  to  an  administra- 
tive reorganization,  a  written  report  which, 
at  a  minimum— 

(I)  specifics  the  number  of  employees  by 
which  each  covered  office  or  facility  affect- 
ed is  to  be  reduced,  the  responsibilities  of 
those  employees,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  reduction  is  to  be  accomplished; 

(II)  identifies  any  existing  or  planned 
office  or  facility  at  which  the  number  of 
employees  is  to  be  increased  and  specifies 
the  number  and  responsibilities  of  the  addi- 
tional employees  at  each  such  office  or  facil- 
ity: 

(III)  describes  the  changes  in  the  func- 
tions carried  out  at  any  existing  office  or  fa- 
cility and  the  functions  to  be  assigned  to  an 
office  or  facilitv  not  m  existence  on  the  date 
that  the  plan  and  .iustification  are  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subparagraph  lA'  of  this 
paragraph, 

I IV  I  explains  the  reasons  for  the  determi- 
nation that  the  reorganization  is  appropri- 
ate and  advisable  in  terms  of  the  statutory 
missions  and  long  term  goals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  ,Affairs: 

I  V')  describes  the  effects  thai  the  reorgani- 
-iation  may  have  on  the  provision  of  benefits 
and  services  to  veterans  and  dependents  of 
veterans  (including  the  provision  of  benefits 
and  .services  through  offices  and  facilities  of 
the  Department  ot  Veterans  Affairs  nol  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  reorganization  i,  and 

I  VI I  provides  estimates  of  Ihe  costs  of  the 
reorganization  and  of  the  cost  impact  of  the 
reorganization,  together  with  analyses  sup- 
porting those  estimates 

Sec  2,  Effective  Date  The  provisions  of 
Section  210(bii2!  of  title  38,  United  Slates 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
any  reorganization  wilhin  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  which  is  implemented 
on  or  after  October  1.  1989 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  January  25.  1990. 
Hon   Dan  Qcayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  modify  the  Congres- 
sional report  and  wait  restriclions  im- 
posed upon  certain  Department  ot  Veterans 
Affairs  I 'V'A'  administrative  reorganizations 
by  section  210<b><2i  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  the  request 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment. 

Historically,  section  210  provided  statuto- 
ry authority  for  past  Administrators  to  reor- 
ganize the  Agency  so  that  changes  in  mis- 
sion or  programs  could  be  efficiently  imple- 
mented through  organizational  change.  Sec- 
tion 210  was  amended  in  1981  to  provide 
that  unbridled  reorganization  world  nol 
occur  without  Congressional  input.  The 
amendment  required  that  if  a  reorganiza- 
tion adversely  Affected  certain  organization- 
al components,  a  notice  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  required  to  be  submilled  generally 
with  the  submi.ssion  of  the  President's 
budget,  with  a  waiting  period  before  imple- 
mentation which  permuted  Congress  to 
review  the  proposal  We  believe  that  the 
constraints  of  section  210  have  unduly  af- 
fected the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  effi- 
ciently manage  the  Department.  We  believe 
that  these  constraints  can  be  somewhat  re- 
laxed, so  that  more  timely  organizational 
adjustments  can  be  effected,  without  dis- 
turbing the  underlying  concerns  which  led 
to  enactment  of  this  section,  the  reduction 
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of  .services  to  vfleran.s.  Th<'  draft  bill  is  in 
liiided  lo  acTompIi.sh  this  end 

Pub.  L  No  97  66  added  a  new  paragraph 
<2k  containmB  the  report  and  wait"  re- 
q.nremenls.  to  38  I'.S.C  S  2I0(bi.  The  prior 
lantiuage  of  subsection  210ibi  wa.s  retained 
and  redesignated  as  paragraph  210(bMli.  It 
(ontains  the  basic  dele»:alion  of  authority  to 
llie  Secretary  to  organize  and  manage  the 
Department  The  restrictions  of  paragraph 
2I0ibii2i  apply  to  an.\  planned  VA  adminis- 
trative reorganization  v.tiich  involves  a  loss 
or  transfer  of  t  unci  ions  away  from  a  cov- 
ered VA  component  resulting  in  the  speci- 
fied reduction  in  its  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  iFTEEi  Under  these 
restrictions  the  Department  cannot  imple- 
ment any  covered  VA  administrative  reor- 
sanization  until,  il)  a  detailed  plan  and 
justification  has  been  sent  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  not  later  than 
the  dale  the  budget  for  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year 
is  submitted  to  Congre.ss:  and  (2)  the  first 
day  of  the  next  fiscal  year  arrives.  Since  the 
budget  IS  submitted  in  Januarv.  the  mini- 
mum waiting  period  would  be  9  months. 
Under  ^ome  circumstances,  however,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  submit  a  report  by  this  re- 
porting deadline:  in  that  instance  the  stat- 
ute would  require  the  Department  to  delay 
a  reorganization  for  as  much  as  21  months, 
until  the  first  day  of  the  next  following 
fiscal  year 

The  legislative  history  of  Pub.  L.  No.  97- 
66  indicates  the  purposes  of  the  above  VA 
reorganization  restrictions  were  to  protect 
the  qualitv  and  levels  of  VA  care  and  .serv- 
ice, and  to  ensure  the  integrity  and  efficien- 
cy of  program  operations.  We  are  proposing 
amendments  to  the.se  restrictions  which  we 
believe  preserve  the  true  intent  of  Pub.  L. 
No.  97  66.  while  enabling  this  Department 
lo  better  and  more  efficiently  acfiieve  these 
ends  In  the  present  budget  climate  VA.  like 
other  Departments  and  agencies,  must  uti- 
lize resources  more  efficiently.  Also,  because 
of  demographic  and  other  changes,  the 
number  and  location  of  VA  beneficiaries  eli- 
gible for  VA  benefits,  care,  and  treatment  is 
changing  With  fi.scal  limitations,  a  rapidly 
changing  belief iciarv  profile,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  new  management  and  support 
technology,  mainly  computerization,  we 
need  greater  flexibility  to  make  timely  orga- 
nizational adiuslments.  It  is  simply  ineffi- 
cent  and  counterproductive  lo  continue  re 
■itrictions  which  impose  a  waiting  period  of 
up  to  21  months  upon  anv  significant  plan 
by  VA  management  to  adapt  the  VA  organi- 
'-alional  structure  to  these  realities 

In  order  to  establish  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  VA  to  change  and  adapt, 
ind  the  needs  of  oversight  committees  to 
have  advance  notice  of  significant  VA  reor- 
tjanizations  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
report  and  waif  restrictions  in  five  ways. 
First  and  foremost,  it  would  shorten  the 
lengthy  waiting  period  presently  required, 
following  siibmi.ssion  of  the  detailed  plan 
and  justification  for  a  covered  administra 
tive  reorganization,  to  60  days.  While  the 
report  could  be  submitted  at  anv  time,  the 
50  days  waiting  period  would  not  run  on  any 
lay  that  either  chamber  of  Congress  is  not 
in  session.  This  change  would  remove  a 
principal  difficulty  which  the  VA  now  has 
with  the.se  restrictions  Ttie  delays  and  un 
-ertainty  caused  by  a  long  waiting  period 
unduly  limit  VA  management  s  ability  to 
••ffect  organizational  change  where  such 
hange  is  necessary  and  prudent  in  the  ef fl- 
uent operation  of  Department  programs  and 
resources. 

Second,    the   draft    bill   would   modify   re- 
Dorfing     requirements     for    reorganizations 


within  VA  Central  Office  by  limiting  such 
requirements  only  to  reorganizations  which 
involve  a  25  percent  FTEB:  reduction  in  one 
fi.scal  year  at  a  Central  Office  unit  which 
has  100  or  more  employees,  and  would  elimi 
nale  the  combined  two  consecutive  fi.scal 
year  PTEE  reduction  test.  The  proposed  re 
striction  would  require  only  30  days  prior 
notice  of  such  reorganizations  of  Central 
Office  units.  Section  210(bii  2iiB)'ii)  now 
makes  administrative  reorganizations  of  a 
Central  Office  unit  which  ha.s  100  or  more 
employees  subject  to  the  full  report  and 
wait"  restrictions  of  section  210ibi(2)(Ai 
The  net  effect  of  this  proposed  change 
would  be  to  make  only  the  30  days  prior 
notice  applicable  to  reorganizations  within 
Central  Office,  and  such  notice  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  where  the  requisite  function 
lo.ss  and  FTEE  cut  results  at  a  Central 
Office  unit  with  100  or  more  employees. 

Third,  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the  sec- 
tion 210<b)<2)(D)(iii)  definition  of  a  cov 
ered  field  office  or  facility"  to  make  report 
and  wait  '  restrictions  applicable  only  at 
those  offices  or  facilities  which  have  25  or 
more  employees  and  which  have  as  their 
primary  mission  providing  care  or  services 
to'veterans.  This  amendment  would  contin- 
ue section  210<b»(2)  coverage  at  all  VA  re- 
gional offices,  medical  centers,  medical  and 
regional  office  centers,  insurance  centers. 
frce-.standing  outpatient  clinics,  and  similar 
field  offices  or  facilities.  However.  VA  man 
agement  and  support  facilities,  such  as  data 
processing  centers,  finance  centers,  medical 
region  management  offices,  supply  depots 
and  record  centers,  etc..  would  no  longer  be 
covered.  This  change  is  intended  to  limit 
section  210(bM2)  coverage  lo  tho.se  VA  field 
offices  or  facilities  which  have  as  their  pri- 
mary mission  providing  direct  care  or  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  since  il  was  such  care  and 
services  which  these  restrictions  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  protect. 

Fourth,  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section 
210(bH2KB)  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
PTEE  reduction  required  for  an  administra- 
tive reorganization  which  must  be  reported 
at  a  covered  field  office  or  facility  from  10 
percent  to  25  percent  in  any  one  fi,scal  jear. 
The  combined  15  percent  FTEE  reduction 
test  for  two  consecutive  fiscal  years,  as  set 
out  in  section  210(b)(2)(B><  ix  il  i. would  be 
deleted.  This  change  would  raise  the  size  of 
a  reduction  which  must  be  reported  to  a 
more  reasonable  level  Presently,  a  transfer 
of  as  few  as  three  to  five  FTEE  at  a  field  fa- 
cility could  be  subject  to  these  restrictions. 
For  example,  a  recent  proposed  transfer  of 
only  six  FTEE  from  the  regional  office  com- 
ponent of  a  VA  Medical  and  Regional  Office 
Center  (VAM&ROC)  was  examined  and 
found  to  be  a  reportable  reorganization 
within  the  literal  meaning  of  section 
210(b)(2)  in  its  present  form.  Such  a  limita 
lion  on  the  Secretary's  ability  to  manage 
the  Department  neither  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  veteran  constituency  nor  the 
legitimate  oversight  needs  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
section  210(b)(2)(D)(i)  definition  of  an  ad- 
ministrative reorganization"  subject  to 
these  requirements  to  expressly  provide 
that  that  term  does  not  include  any  consoli- 
dation or  redistribution  of  functions  be- 
tween components  at  a  VAM.s.-ROC.  provid 
ed  that  following  such  a  change  the  same 
number  of  FTEE  continue  to  perform  the 
.same  functions  at  that  VAM&ROC  This 
change  is  proposed  because  it  was  recently 
determined  that  the  transfer  of  support 
functions  and  FTEE  between  the  Veterans 
Benefits   Administration   (VBAi   and   Veter- 


ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration (VHS&'RAi  components  at  a 
VAM&ROC.  even  though  no  functions  or 
FTEE  were  lo.st  at  the  VAM&ROC.  w,as  sub 
lect  lo  the  report  and  wait"  restrictions.  In 
this  situation.  VBA  and  VHS&RA  agreed  to 
transfer  the  FTEE  in  certain  support  func- 
tions from  VBA  lo  VHS&RA  Although  the 
VAM&ROC  had  the  same  peopl(\  in  the 
same  place,  performing  the  same  functions, 
It  was  a  reportable  reorganization  because 
VBA  no  longer  performed  these  support 
functions  and  no  longer  retained  the  FTEE 
lo  support  these  functions. 

Although  the  report  and  wait"  statutory 
restrictions  were  somewhat  liberalized  in 
1988  by  .section  15  of  Pub.  L.  No.  100  527. 
the  statute  still,  on  occasions,  creates  an  ar- 
tificial impediment  to  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient management  of  the  Department  Even 
comparatively  minor  reorganizations,  for 
which  the  Congress  presumably  has  abso- 
lutely no  reservations,  such  a.s  the  realign 
ment  mentioned  in  the  prior  paragraph. 
cannot  be  implemented  prior  to  the  follow 
ing  fi.scal  year  unless  a  special  exempting 
law  IS  enacted.  In  the  press  of  other  Con 
gressional  business  such  a  legislative  waiver 
may  not  be  considered  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
inherent  objection  exists.  Moreover,  we 
would  submit  that  it  simply  should  not  re- 
quire an  Act  of  Congress  to  permit  timely 
implementation  of  planned  VA  administra- 
tive reorganizations  which  are  comparative- 
ly minor  and  noncontroversial.  Given  these 
circumstances,  we  recommend  thai  the  en- 
clo.sed  provisions  amending  paragraph  ib)(2) 
of  section  210  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  be  enacted  in  order  to  further  modify 
these  "report  and  wait"  restrictions  for  cer- 
tain types  of  VA  administrative  reorganiza- 
tions. 

VA  has  had  a  long  history  of  close  and 
frank  cooperation  with  those  committees 
which  have  VA  oversight  responsibility 
This  relationship  has  ensured,  and  will  con 
tinue  to  ensure,  that  any  significant  Depart 
ment  reorganization  will  take  place  only 
after  discu.ssion  of  such  reorganization  with 
our  oversight  committe(>s.  These  commit- 
tees have  always  carefully  evaluated  any 
significant  VA  proposal,  including  signifi- 
cant planned  reorganizations.  As  a  former 
Member,  one  of  m.v  highest  priorities  is  to 
continue  and  improve  upon  this  good  work- 
ing relationship  and  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  our  oversight  committees,  but  it  is. 
simply,  time  to  relax  the  overly  restrictive 
provisions  of  Section  210(b)(2i 

We  will  be  happy  lo  provide  anv  addition- 
al information  concerning  this  proposal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  thai  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J   Derv^'inski. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  waive  the  reporting 
and  waiting  perio(d  requirements  of 
section  210(b)(2)  of  title  38,  Uniteij 
States  Code,  for  a  planned  administra- 
tive reorganization  of  the  regional 
field  offices  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


VETKRANS  HKALrit  SERVICES  AND  RESEARCH 

ADMIMSTRATKJN  RKORC. -VN  I?ATI(iN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  a.s 
'hairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  2103,  to  \\aive  the  re- 
porting and  wailing  period  require- 
ments of  ,section  210<b)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  a  planned  ad- 
ininistrative  reorganization  of  the  re- 
gional field  offices  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Admin- 
istration. The  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  submitted  this  legislaiion  b.v 
letter  dated  February  7.  1990,  to  the 
President  of  the  SenaK  . 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing- .so  that  there  v.ill  be  specific  bills 
to  whicii  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments-all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

At  our  committees  February  23. 
1990.  hearing  the  committee  will  be  re- 
ceiving testimony  on  this  administra- 
tion-requested legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  February  7.  1990.  transmit- 
tal letter  and  the  Secretary  s  January 
22.  1990.  letter  to  me.  with  enclosures, 
providing  VA's  justification  for  reorga- 
nization. 

S.  2103 

Be  it  riwctrd  bi/  Ihr  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlattres  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenea  in  Congress  assemblea.  That  the 
Se(retary  may  implement  an  administrative 
reorganization  within  the  Department  of 
Veterans  .Affairs  lo  reduce  from  seven  lo 
four  the  number  of  regional  field  offices  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
.Administration  without  regard  to  the  re. 
lortmg  requirement  and  waiting  period  pro- 
vided lor  by  .section  210ib)(2)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 

Washinryton.  February  6.  1990. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 

President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Deaf  Mr.  President;  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  To  waive  the  report- 
ing and  waiting  period  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2U)ibM2i  of  title  38.  United  Stales 
Code,  for  a  planned  adtnmistrative  reorgani 
'.ation  of  the  regional  field  otfices  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration. "  with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred lo  the  appropriate  comtnittee  for 
prompt  consideration  and  enact m(nl. 

The  reasons  for  submitting  this  draft  leg- 
islation are  discu.ssed  in  some  detail  in  a 
report,  submitted  to  our  oversight  commil- 
te(\s  pursuant  to  38  U  S.C.  !;210ibi<2i.  re- 
garding a  critically  important  reorganiza- 
:ion  of  our  regional  medical  field  offices. 

In  essence,  we  must,  in  m.\  judgment,  reor- 
ganize the  field  offices  to  overcome  a  real 
lack  of  administrative  uniformity  in  the  VA 
Tiedical  system.  We  have  found  wide  varia- 


tion -from  region  to  region  and  hospital  to 
hospital -on  so  basic  a  matter  as  whether  a 
veteran  will  or  will  not  receive  needed  VA 
care.  Such  uncertainty  often  stems  from  the 
policy  or  practice  of  the  particular  medical 
facility  or  of  the  regional  office  to  whuh 
that  facility  reports. 

My  responsibilities  lo  our  veterans,  lo  the 
President,  and  to  the  Congress  demand  that 
VA  do  more  toward  achieving  greater  oper 
ational     uniformity     m     our     health     care 
system.  In  that  quest,  wide  ranging  consul 
tat  ions  led  me  to  the  judgment  that  only  a 
substantial    reorganization   of   the   manage 
ment  structure  of  our  Veterans  Health  Serv 
ices         and         Research         Administration 
(VHS&RA)  field  operations  would  yield  the 
consistency  in  health  care  delivery  that  our 
veterans  deserve.  In  my  view,  streamlining 
the  organization  by  reducing  the  number  of 
regional  field  offices  from  seven  to  four  is 
critical  to  achieving  greater  consistency. 

Section  210ibi  of  title  38.  U.S.  Code,  gov 
erning    certain    administrative    reorganiza- 
tions within   the  VA.   would,   however   pre 
elude  my  carrying  oiil  that  planned  stream 
lining  until  Fi.scal  Year  1991   We  are  propos 
ing  this  legislation,  accordingly,  lo  waive  the 
statutory   waiting   period.   Its  enactment    is 
critical   to   making   our   health   care  system 
more  responsive  to  veterans    needs.  Its  en 
actment   is  al.so  necessary  to  permit  VA  to 
set  in  motion  the  many  implementing,  logis- 
tical steps  involved  in  restructuring  the  new 
regions.    We   can   only    begin    to   take   such 
steps  after  the  law's  waiting  period  is  lifted 
Delay,  on  the  other  hand,  could  jeopardize 
this  important  opportunity  lo  improve  our 
health   care  system    and    might    also   erode 
past  gains. 

Although  we  have  initiated  this  reorgani- 
zation to  improve  the  administration  of  V.A 
health  care  delivery,  it  will  yield  savings 
once  the  restructuring  is  completed.  We 
intend  to  apply  those  administrative  savings 
lo  augment  staffing  for  direct  patient  care. 
The  reorganization  process  itself  would  nec- 
es.sarily  involve  short-term  costs  We  esti 
mate  that  enactment  of  this  measure  early 
in  this  .session  of  Congress  would  thus  result 
in  costs  in  Fiscal  Year  1990  of  some  $7.7  mil- 
lion which  will  be  ab.sorbed  withm  the  exist- 
ing Medical  Care  operating  budget.  Howev- 
er, signilicanl  cost  recoveries  of  approxi- 
mately $4  million,  m  each  subsequent  year, 
are  expected  to  result  from  ttiis  reorganiza- 
lion. 

Thank  sou  for  your  consideration  of  this 
draft  bill. 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  thai  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoini  of  the  Administration  s  program 
lo  the  submission  of  this  report  and  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDVK  ARD  J     DERWINSKI. 

The  Secretary  ok  Veterans  Affairs. 

Washington.  January  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Ai.AN  Cranston. 
Committee  un  Veterans'  Afairs. 
Washinglon.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  From  mv  earliest 
days  as  Secretar.v  of  Veterans  Affairs.  I 
have  received  many  reports  of  inconsistency 
in  veterans'  access  to  VA  health  care. 

On  virtually  a  daily  basis.  elt>cted  repre- 
sentatives from  across  the  country  have 
written  and  called  nit  lo  document  the  ex- 
istence ol  differing  VA"  policies-from 
region  to  region  and  even  among  hospitals 
within  close  proximily-vvhich  affect  wheth- 
er or  not  a  veteran  will  or  will  not  receive 
needed  care.  Mv  travels  to  VA  facilities  and 


meetings  with  medical  administrators  at  all 
levels  have  borne  out  these  accounts.  My  re- 
sponsibilities 10  our  veterans,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  ihe  Congress  demand  that  VA 
do  a  better  job  at  achieving  greater  oper- 
ational uniformity  in  our  health  care 
system 

Wide-rangini;  consultations,  which  includ 
ed  di.scussions  with  the  Chief  Medical  Direc 
lor  and  the  Regional   Directors,   led  me  lo 
the  judgment  that  a  substantial  reorganiza 
lion   of   the   management   structure   of   our 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad 
ministration      VHS&RA,'    field    operations 
was    needed    to    attain    the    consistency    in 
health  care  delivery   that   our  veterans  de- 
serve 

Consequenth  .  I  directed  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  Last  August,  lo  prepare  to  im 
plement  a  reorganization  with  which  I  know 
you  are  familiar  That  directive  generall.v 
called  for  phasing  out  di.strict  offices  and 
culling  the  number  of  medical  regions.  Cer 
lainly.  that  step  was  not  taken  lightly  or 
without  careful  regard  for  the  dislocation  it 
mighi  mean  for  many  dedicated  VHS&RA 
employees. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  this  step  is  nec- 
essary to  a-ssure  that  our  health  care  system 
remains  viable  over  the  long  term.  Medical 
districts  represent  an  extra  layer  of  manage 
ment  which  I  simply  cannot  justify.  Larger 
i.ssues    of    VHS&RA    management    and    ac 
countabilily  underlie  Iht  proposed  reorgani 
zalion  of  our  medical  regions.  That  adminis- 
tralive  reorganization  is  the  subject  of  the 
enclosed   report,    required    under   38   U  S.C. 
210(bi. 

In  submitting  that  report,  let  me  under- 
score the  critical  goals  it  set^  out  lo  achieve. 
Rather  than  simply  con.solidating  and  re- 
aligning offices,  this  reorganization  seeks  lo 
remedy  the  unacceptable  variation  in  policy 
interpretation  and  implementation  that  has 
emerged  under  a  seven-region  structure  Re- 
ducing the  number  of  regions  and  the 
number  of  regional  directors  will  facilitate  a 
return  to  strong,  centralized  polic.v -making 
and  will  reinforce  management  accountabil- 
ity. The  restructuring  aims,  therefore,  to 
strike  a  better  balanct  between  our  needs 
for  management  flexibility  at  our  local  fa- 
cilities and  system-wide  operational  uni- 
formity based  on  national  policy 

In  my  judgment,  the  streamlined  organi- 
zation described  in  our  report— while  not 
the  only  approach  I  considered- will  best 
carry  out  m\  managt ment  goals.  This  struc- 
ture will  encourage  greater  emphasis  on 
centralized  policy  making  and  operational 
implementation  of  those  policif>s  by  the  re- 
gional directors.  In  my  view,  reducing  the 
number  of  regions  and  regional  directors 
from  .seven  to  four  is  critical  to  achieving 
greater  consistency. 

Our  plan  to  phase  out  the  27  medical  dis- 
tricts by  March  31.  1990.  does  not  constitute 
an  administrative  reorganization  subject  lo 
the  requirements  of  Section  210ib).  I  believe 
It  is  important,  nevertheless,  lo  assure  you 
and  Congress  generally  that  eliminating 
this  administrative  layer  will  .serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  patients  and  will  not  dimin- 
ish VA's  responsiveness  to  congressional 
concerns.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  critical 
component  of  a  restructuring  which.  I  be- 
lieve will  mak(  VHS&RA  more  responsive. 
Moreover,  the  administrative  savings  we 
hope  to  achieve  once  the  restructuring  is 
completed  offer  the  opportunity  lo  augment 
staffing  for  din-ct  patient  care. 

Finally,  let  me  acknowledge  that  in  enact- 
ing the  provisions  of  law  codified  at  Section 
210ib)  of  38  US.C.  Congress  established  a 
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mechanism  lo  ptrmii  ii.st-lf  iho  opportuniiv 
to  oversee  rerti^in  proposed  administrative 
reorKanizations.  While  resp.ctfu!  of  that 
important  function.  I  intend  to  submit  draft 
legislation  to  pernm  us  to  reorganize  as 
soon  as  possible  The  enac  imeril  of  such  leg- 
islation will  be  critical  to  permit  VA  to  set  in 
motion  the  many  necessary  steps  involved 
in  restructunnn  the  new  reKions— particu- 
larly in  helping  dedicated  employees  find 
new  positions  as  soon  a.s  possible  Such  steps 
can  really  only  beRin  after  the  laws  waiting 
period  is  lifted.  I  request  your  support  for 
this  draft  legislation. 

We  hope  we  have  earned  your  support  of 
our  important  effort  to  strengthen  manage 
ment  of  our  medical  rare  system,  and  trust 
that  our  I'nclosed  report  will  answer  such 
questions  as  you  mav  have 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advis«\s  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administrations  progratn 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  and  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski 
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Reorganization  of  VHSiRA  Regions. 
1989  -Report  to  Congress.  Title  38  U.S. 
Code.  Section  J10(b>(2i 

I.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
to  describe  the  planned  reorganization  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administrations  iVHS&RAi  regional  struc- 
ture and  Its  impact  on  service  delivery  and 
resource  utilization. 

II.  Background:  A  pressing  concern  which 
has  confronted  the  VA  throughout  this  Ad- 
ministration IS  the  degree  to  which  acce.ss  to 
VA  health  care  is  determined  or  influenced 
by  the  policy  or  practice  of  the  particular 
health  care  facility  at  which  a  veteran  seeks 
care  rather  than  by  national  policy.  This  in- 
consistency and  unpredictability  are  unten 
able  in  themselves  and  at  odds  with  sound 
management  principles  as  well  as  with  VAs 
responsibilities  under  law  Wide  ranging  ex- 
amination of  the  management  of  VAs 
health  care  system  in  light  of  this  concern 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  acces-s  lo  VA  ht  allh  care  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  a  pattern  of  decentralized 
decisionmaking  within  VHS&RA  that  is  re- 
inforced by  the  organization  of  its  field  op- 
erations. 

It  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  exten 
sue  consultations,  including  discussions 
with  the  Chief  Medical  Director  that  a  re- 
organization of  VHS&RA  s  field  operations 
was  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  im- 
provements in  the  uniformity  of  policy  im 
plementation  and  eqimy  of  access  to  medi- 
cal care.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary's  memo- 
randum of  August  25.  1989  i  Appendix  A),  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  iCMD).  estab- 
lishes the  rationale  and  parameters  for  a  re 
organization  of  VHS&RA  field  operations. 
The  reorganization  phases  out  the  27  Medi 
cal  Districts  by  March  31.  1990.  and  reduces 
the  number  of  regions  from  .seven  to  three. 
The  August  25  memorandum  describes  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved  as  follows: 

Greater  balance  between  the  operational 
uniformity  of  the  system  and  management 
flexibility  for  individual  facilities; 

More  efficient  use  of  resources  and  im- 
proved communications  by  removing  duph- 
cative  functions  and  administrative  layers: 

Redeployment  of  resources,  including  per- 
sonnel to  support  direct  patient  care: 

Increased  accountabiliiy  for  implementa- 
tion of  centralized  policy:  and 

Greater  uniformity  among  regions  of 
acce.ss  to  health  care  services. 


The  Secietary  indicated  thai  the  proposed 
reorganization  would  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress, in  compliance  with  requirements  of  38 
U.S.C.  210ib)(2),  with  the  FY  1991  budget 
submission.  The  CMO  was  asked  lo  develop 
an  implementation  plan,  including  potential 
regional  boundaries  and  field  office  loca- 
tions, staffing  requirements  for  field  offices 
and  VACO  Regional  Director  s  (RD)  offices, 
and  an  estimate  of  recovered  resources  that 
could  be  redirected  to  patient  care.  These 
features  of  the  reorganization  are  described 
in  sub.sequenl  .sections  of  this  report. 
III.  Discussion; 

1.  Description  of  the  Current  Organiza 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  38  US C.  Section 
4103.  the  current  VHS&RA  organization  is 
headed  by  the  CMD.  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  for  operation  of  the 
Agency.  To  assist  the  CMD  in  carrying  out 
operational  responsibilities  there  are  two 
line  officials;  the  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector (DCMD),  who  serves  as  VHS&RAs 
Chief  Operating  Officer,  and  the  A.s.sociate 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  'ADCMDi. 
who  reports  to  the  DCMD  and  is  responsible 
for  integrating  line  and  program  manage- 
ment responsibilities.  A  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 557  I  cumulative  FTF:E  as  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  1989)  assist  in  the  program,  staff  and 
operational  functions  of  Central  Office. 

VHS&RA  field  elements  consist  of  172 
medical  centers  (VAMCsi.  233  outpatient 
clinics.  119  nursing  home  care  I'nils.  29 
domiclliaries.  194  Vietnam  Veteran  Out 
reach  Centers  and  various  support  units 
<ISCs,  RMECs.  etc.).  The  VHS&RA  field 
elements  are  a.ssigned  to  seven  regions 
which  are  further  divided  into  27  medical 
di.stricls.  Each  Region  Medical  District  en- 
compasses specific  geograpliic  areas  com- 
prising all  medical  facilities  available  to  the 
VA  (including  VAoperated  facilities.  State 
Veterans  Homes  and  contracted  services) 
within  those  areas, 
a.  Regional  Directors. 

The  Regional  Directors  (RDs)  report  di- 
rectly to  the  ADCMD.  Each  RD  is  ph.v.sical- 
ly  located  in  the  field  and  directly  oversees 
a  field  office  and  staff  of  between  21  and  29 
FTEE.  The  authorized  core  ceiling  for  the 
regional  field  offices  is  196  FTEE.  Although 
some  regions  are  larger  geographically  than 
others,  they  are  organized  so  that  patient 
population,  staff  and  financial  resources  are 
distributed  equally  among  them  A  Deputy 
Regional  Director  and  approximately  4 
FTEE  provide  the  RD  with  an  operational 
arm  in  VACO. 

On  .several  occasions  since  1979.  increased 
authority  and  responsibility  have  been  dele- 
gated from  central  office  to  the  regions  and 
field  facilities,  most  notably  in  the  areas  of 
program  planning  iMEDIPP).  resource 
management  (RAM',  and  quality  assurance 
SERP  MEDIPRO.  Conversely,  responsi- 
bility for  information  resources  manage- 
ment iIRMi  support  iISCs)  has  been  cen- 
tralized from  the  RDs  to  the  Director. 
MIRMO  in  a  1987  realignment 

The  RDs  are  delegated  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  operations  and  the  manage- 
ment of  quality  in  field  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  directing  the  activities  of  their  im- 
mediate offices,  the  RDs  are  responsible  for 
the  specific  functions  that  follow: 

<1)  Facility  Operation.s-This  function  en- 
compas.ses  the  following  programmatic 
areas  that  are  operational  in  nature: 

Resource  Management  -  Budget  develop- 
ment and  execution,  financial  planning  and 
analysis,  resource  manageinent  site  visits. 
data  validation,  monthly  financial  status  re- 
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ports,  workload  and  employment  monitor 
ing.  cost  screens,  reporting  systems,  funding 
transactions. 

Planning— Regional  strategic  and  imple 
mentation  plans,  mission  analysis,  demo- 
graphic/market  analysis,  VA  DoD  contin- 
gency planning,  program  planning,  work 
load  projection  methodologies,  needs  assess- 
ments, facility  development  planning,  plan- 
ning board  activities. 

Construction -Construction  program  pri- 
oritization, facility  five-year  plans,  alloca- 
tions and  tracking  of  project  resources,  acti- 
vations, liai.son  with  Office  of  Facilities,  fa- 
cility development  planning,  review  and  al- 
location of  the  Non-Recurring  Maintenance 
iNRM)  program. 

Medical  Center/Patient  Communica- 
tions-Responding to  Congressional  and 
consumer  inquiries,  public  relations,  news 
releases  and  publications,  special  events 
planning. 

Human  Resources-Personnel  activities. 
Directors  performance  monitoring,  discipli- 
nary actions,  position  descriptions,  recruit- 
ment, commendations,  awards  programs. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  lEEO)  con- 
sultation and  resolution,  education  and  de- 
velopment activities,  liai.son  with  Regional 
Medical  Education  Centers  (RMECs). 

Information  Resources  Management 
I IRM)— Network  development.  Decentral- 
ized Hospital  Computer  Program  iDHCP) 
functions.  IRM  security,  regional  office  data 
processing,  data  collection  and  analysis,  re- 
gional IRM  initiatives,  special  projects,  pro- 
grammatic support. 

'2)  Quality  Management-This  function 
encompas.ses  the  following  programmatic 
areas. 

Risk  Management-Patient  Injury  Con 
trol  Program,  tort  claims  analysis.  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-123  oversight,  occurrence  screening. 
Internal  and  External  Rev  lew-  Creden- 
tialing  and  privileging  compliance,  oversight 
and  consultation  for  all  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organiza- 
tions (JCAHO)  and  other  external  review 
field  activities.  Regional  Review  Program, 
participation  in  all  surveys 

Nursing-Staff  development.  Nursing 
Service  personnel  issues,  special  salary 
rates,  policy  guidance. 

Safety  and  Health-Employee  .safety  pro- 
grams are  required  by  P.L.  91-596  .-Annual 
inspections,  compliance  with  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHAi 
and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  regulations,  waste  management,  acci- 
dent statistics.  JCAHO  Fire  and  Safely  cri- 
teria, review  of  construction  projects. 
b.  Medical  Districts, 

The  .seven  regions  are  further  divided  into 
27  medical  districts,  each  comprised  of  four 
to  seven  VA  Medical  Centers  (VAMCs)  and 
headed  by  a  Medical  District  Director 
'MDD)  appointed  by  the  CMD  from  among 
Medical  Center  Directors  in  a  given  district. 
Historically,  the  MDDs  role  has  been  to 
advi.se  the  RD  on  distribution  of  resources 
and  planning  of  the  districts  healthcare 
services.  However.  MDDs  exercise  no  line 
authority  over  the  district  VAMCs.  The 
medical  di.strict  operates  as  a  con.sortium  in 
planning  (MEDIPP).  quality  a.ssurance  (ME- 
DIPRO).  and  environmental  management 
programs,  and  joint  program  sharing/ serv- 
ice delivery  efforts.  District  staffs  of  eight 
to  ten  FTEE  support  these  programs  and 
have  had  a  significant  role  in  data  collec- 
tion, analysis  and  development  of  recom- 
mendations for  management  review  at  both 
the  district  and  regional  levels.  Figure  1 
'not  printed)  depicts  the  current  VHS&RA 


organization  and  Figure  2  '  not  printed)  de- 
picts the  current  geographical  boundaries  of 
VHS&RA  regions  and  medical  districts 

The  following  describes  the  regions  as  de- 
picted in  F^igure  2; 

The  seven  current  VHS&RA  regions  are 
comprised  of  healthcare  facilities  m  the  fol- 
lowing states  (the  list  al.so  includes  the  Phil- 
ippinf  Islands.  Guam.  F'uerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Re- 
gional boundaries  are  not  drawn  to  corre- 
spond with  slate  lines;  therefore  a  state  may 
fall  in  more  than  one  region. 

Region  1- Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts.  Coiuiecli<-ut,  Rhode 
Island.  New  York.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Is. 

Region  2-  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey. 
Delaware.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  District  of  Columbia.  Marvland. 
part  ot  Tennessee,  part  of  Kentuck.v.  part  of 
Ohio 

Region  3  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Flori- 
da. .Alabama.  Missussippi.  pari  of  Kentucky, 
part  of  Tennessee,  part  of  Indiana. 

Region  4  Part  of  Ohio,  i^arl  of  Indiana. 
Michigan,  part  of  Wisconsin,  part  of  Illinois. 
Region  5  Minmsola.  Utah.  Colorado. 
Iowa,  Mi.s.so!in.  Kansas.  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota.  South.  Dakoia.  Montana.  Wyoming, 
part  ol  Ilinois,  pari  of  Idaho,  part  of  Wis 
consin,  part  ol  Nevada. 

Region  6  Part  ot  Idaho.  Wa-shington, 
Oregon.  Craifornia.  part  of  Nevada.  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Guam.  Philippine  Is. 

Region  7  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Louisi 
ana.  Texas.  Oklahoma   Arkansas. 

2.  Description  of  the  Proposed  Organiza- 
tion. 
A.  Groaraphic  Buundnnvs. 
Alter  careful  analysis,  the  CMD  recom- 
mended, and  the  Secretary  approved,  a  four- 
region  structure  as  the  best  of  considered  al- 
ternatives lo  achieve  improvements  in 
policy  implementation,  accountability  and 
equity  ol  acce.ss  to  VHS&RA  .services.  The 
following  cntiria  were  u.sed  to  define  re- 
gional boundaries: 

Drawing  regional  boundaries  consistent 
with  State  lines: 

Structuring  regional  boundaries  that  in- 
clude natural  patient  referral  patterns  in 
each  region: 

Achieving  the  best  po.ssible  balance  of  fa 
cilities.  veteran  population,  and  resources  in 
each  region:  and 

Retaining,  where  possible,  existing  region 
.il  office  facilities, 
b.  Location  of  Field  Otfues. 
Potential  sites  for  the  location  of  the  four 
regional  field  offices  were  compared  against 
significant  demographic,  travel,  cost  data  an 
other  considerations.  Based  on  these  anaiy 
«'S  the  following  sites  were  selected  for  the 
Regional  Directors'   field  offices:   Region    1: 
Baltimore    Maryland:  Region  2;  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan;    Region    3:    Jackson.    Mississippi, 
^nd    Region    4:    San    Franci,sco.    California 
Figure  3  (not   printed  >  depicts  the  reconfig 
ured  region  boundaries  and  the  Regional  Di 
rectors'  field  office  locations. 

The  following  describes  the  reconfigured 
regions  as  depicted  in  Figure  3:  The  four 
propo.sed  regions  are  comprised  of  health 
-are  facilities  in  the  following  states.  The 
list  al.so  includes  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Is 
lands.  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands'.  New  regional  bound 
\ries  correspond  to  state  lines. 

Region  1 -Maine.  Vermont.  New  Hamp 
ihire.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Vir 
^inia.  District  of  Columbia, 

Region  2    Ohio,  Michigan  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ina,    Illinois.    Wisconsin.    Minnesota,    Iowa, 


Mis.souri,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Ne 
braska,  Kansas. 

Region  3  North  Carolina.  South  Caroli 
na.  Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi 
Tennessee.  Arkan.sas.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma 
Texas.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands 

Region  4-Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado. 
New    Mexico.   Arizona.  Utah.  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington. Oregon.  Nevada.  California.  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Guam,  Philippine  Islands, 
c.  Functions. 

Four  region  headquarters  offices  will  be 
established  to  perform  the  major  functions 
of  facility  operations  and  quality  manage- 
ment, as  described  for  the  current  organiza 
tion.  These  functions  will  es.sentially  remain 
unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of  .some 
planning,  peer  review  and  fire,  safety  and 
industrial  hygiene  functions  that  were  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  Medical  Districts. 
The  added  regional  functions  are  described 
as  follows 

Planning- the    district     planning    process 
will  be  replaced  by  a  regional  planning  proc 
ess.  Central  Office  will  provide  overall  direc 
lion,  while  the  region  oversees  facility-based 
grass  roots  planning  activities.  Functioning 
as  planning  units  grouped  by  common  refer 
ral  patterns,  facilities  will  collectively  plan 
for  the  vertical  integration  of  services.  R( 
gional  planners,  the  majority  of  whom  will 
be  located  at  the  medical  centers,  will  be  re- 
sponsible  for  data   collection   and   analysis 
and  coordinating  planning  efforts  among  fa 
cilities.  Regional  Planning  Boards  will  con- 
tinue   to    review    plans,    establish    priorities 
and     identify     opportunities    to    share     re 
.sources.  Planning  and  con.struction  responsi- 
bilities will  be  combined  in  one  position,  lo- 
cated  at    a   planning    unit   site,   to  oversee 
planning.       Facility       Development       Plans 
(FDP).  and  construction  management. 

Quality  Management— Congress  has  man- 
dated VHS&RA  to  implement  objective,  cri- 
teria-based, physician-directed  peer  reviews, 
which  have  been  the  responsibility  of  Medi 
cal  District  Peer  Review  Organization  iME- 
DIPRO)    Boards.    Studies   are   designed    by 
the  Boards,  data  collected  by  clinical  evalua- 
tors  ba^sed  in  VAMCs,  and  analysis  and  re 
porting  are  performed  by  the  Boards.  Exist 
ing  district-  and  region-based  quality  a.ssur 
ancc  activities,  including  peer  review,  mom 
loring    implementation    of    and    compliance 
with   QA   policies,   and   technical   assistance 
activities  will  be  integrated  into  a  total  qual 
ity  management   approach.  Under  the  new 
structure,   clinical    evaluators,    reporting    to 
the  RD.  but   hou.sed  in  VAMCs.  will  collect 
peer  review  data   Aiialysis  will  be  performed 
by  regional  peer  review  boards  organized  to 
conform     with     the     quality     management 
structure. 

Safety  and  Heall  h-Re.sponsibilities  will 
continue  to  include  employee  safety  pro- 
grams as  required  by  P.L.  91  596  and  other 
monitoring  activities,  such  a.>-,  annual  in- 
spections, compliance  with  Occupation 
Safety  and  Health.  Administration  lOSHA) 
and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
<EPAi  regulations,  waste  management,  acci 
dent  statistics.  JCAHO  Fire  and  Safety  cri- 
teria, and  review  ot  const nicl ion  projects. 
Di.strict  based  staff  performing  these  func- 
tions will  be  located  in  RD  offices  and 
VAMCs. 
d.  Staffing. 

The  accretion  of  medical  district  func- 
tions, coupled  with  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regions  from  .seven  to  four,  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  staffing  ot  each 
regional  office  from  an  average  of  28  FTEE 
to  a  range  of  91  to  97.  allowing  for  variation 
in  management  stvle  and  program  require- 


ments. The  number  of  certain  categories  of 
personnel,  for  example  planners,  is  based  on 
the  ratio  of  staff  lo  facility  groupings  as  de- 
termined by  patient  referral  patterns,  medi- 
cal center  complexities,  and  transportation 
factors  Staffing  levels  for  other  categories 
of  personnel,  for  example  resource  manage- 
ment specialist."^  are  less  dependent  on  the 
number  and  configuration  of  facilities.  The 
estimated  staff  required  to  perform  desig- 
nated functions  m  a  given  region  are  indi- 
cated below. 
( 1 1  Field  Office  Staffing. 
Top  Management  This  includes  the  Re- 
gional Director  and  a  Deputy  RD  in  the 
field,  and  their  immediate  staff.  Estimated 
staffing— 6  FTEE  mot  including  the  RD  and 
VACO-based  Deputy  ' 

Qualitv  Management  Includes  peer 
review,  risk  management,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal review,  nursing,  safety,  and  health. 
Estimated  staffing-45  49  FTEE  (approxi- 
mately 28  of  this  number  will  be  located  in 
VAMCs  I. 

Facility  operations.  Includes  resource 
management,  planning,  construction,  medi- 
cal center  patient  communications,  human 
resources,  and  IRM  Estimated  staffing:  40- 
42  FTEE  (8  of  this  number  will  be  located  in 
VAMCs), 
(2i  VACO  Staffing. 

Staffing  ol  RD  offices  in  VACO  will  essen- 
tially remain  unchanged  A  second  Deputy 
RD.  for  each  of  the  four  regions,  will  be  lo 
cated  in  VACO  to  represent  the  RD  and 
perform  as  a  full  assistant.  The  number  of 
health  system  specialists  is  facility  depend- 
ent, therefore  the  same  number  is  required 
as  presently  exists.  Support  staff  require- 
ments w  ill  not  change, 
e   Collateral  Programs 

The  Regional  Medical  Education  Centers 
(RMECi.  Information  System  Centers  (ISO 
and  the  Regional  Manager  Offices  (RMO) 
for  Readjustment  Coun.seling  Service  are 
al.so  regionally  ba.sed.  However,  these  pro- 
grams serve  individual  medical  facilities  and 
I  heir  effectiveness  is  not  tied  to  regional 
configurations.  Respectively,  the  ACMD  for 
Academic  Affairs,  the  Director.  MIRMO 
and  the  Director,  Readjustment  Counseling 
Service  have  line  responsibility  for  these 
field  elements.  The  present  structure  of 
these  organizations  will  be  retained,  but 
the>  will  be  reviewed  at  a  later  date  lo 
ensure  that  they  continue  to  provide  appro- 
priate service  and  are  responsive  lo  needs 
emerging  from  the  regional  restructuring. 

Overall  the  reorganization  will  result  in 
significant  cost  recovery  over  a  five  year 
period  of  $8.4  million.  This  recovery  results 
from  a  major  reduction  in  total  district  re- 
gional (field I  staffing  The  reorganization 
will  redirect  approximately  85  FTEE  now 
emplo.ved  in  the  medical  districts  and  or  re- 
gions to  perform  functions  at  VA  medical 
centers  in  support  of  VHS&RAs  patient 
care  mi.ssions.  In  FY  1990  approximately 
$2  4  million  will  be  recovered  from  a  combi- 
nation of  sources,  including:  $2.0  million 
(personal  .services  funds  for  85  FTEE  as  de- 
scribed above':  $.25  million  (costs  avoided  in 
closing  RD  offices  in  such  accounts  as 
lea-ses,  maintenance  agreements,  telecom- 
munications expenses,  etc.).  and.  $.2  million 
(recovery  of  two  SES  positions)  In  the  out- 
years  1991  4  the  reorganization  will  recover 
approximately  $16.1  million.  Below  is  a  sum- 
mar\  of  the  projected  costs  and  recoveries 
of  the  reorganization. 
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Appt'ndix  B  foniain.s  a  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  costs  and  recoi cries  a.s,socJated  with 
the  reorganization 

V  JUSTIFICATION  The  reorsanization 
<'l  VHS&RAs  field  operalions  is  determined 
lo  be  appropriate  and  advisable  in  terms  of 
the  statutor,\  missions  and  lonw  term  goals 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  It 
will  enhance  acromplishmenl  of  VHSArRA's 
primary  mission:  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  of  healthcare  services  to  eligible  vet- 
erans, while  also  maintaining  the  cf)n(inuity 
of  structures  and  systems  that  support  the 
other  missions  of  education,  research  and 
Department  of  Defense  contirigenc.\ 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  is  to 
improve  ser\ice  to  veterans  Rather  than 
simply  consolidating  and  realigning  offices. 
this  reorganization  will  remedy  the  varia- 
tion in  policy  interpretation  and  implemcn- 
lalion  that  has  emerged  under  a  seven- 
region  structure  Reducing  the  number  of 
regions  and  the  number  of  regional  direc- 
tors will  result  in  strengthened  centralized 
policymaking,  more  uniforin  policy  imple- 
mentation and  greater  management  ac- 
countability The  new  organization  will 
create  a  better  balance  between  manage- 
ment flexibility  at  the  medical  centers  and 
system  wide  operational  uniformity  based 
on  national  policy. 

Reducing  the  number  of  regions  is  critical 
to  acfueving  consistency  and  equity  of 
access  to  services  throughout  the  VA 
healthcare  system.  An  additional  benefit  of 
reducing  the  number  of  regional  field  of- 
fices, when  coupled  with  the  elimination  of 
the  27  medical  districts,  is  the  opportunity 
to  recover  resources  from  these  administra- 
tiw  activities  and  redirect  them  to  support 
patient  care.  The  streamlined  orga.-uzation 
described  in  this  report  will  best  carry  out 
these  management  goals 

Appendix  A 

VETER.^Ns'  AnMINISTRAXroN  Mei«orandum 
Date   August  25.  1989 
From  Secret  ar.v  i|)Oi 
Subj:  VHS&RA  Field  Structure. 
To:  Chief  Medical  Director  :  10 1. 

1.  Veterans  medical  programs  must  be  op- 
■rated  on  a  consistent  basis  nationwide,  and 
he  issuance  of  policy  from  Central  Office 
•annot  alone  accomplish  that  end.  A  respon 
iue  management  structure  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra 
tion  IS  equally  critical  to  success  m  our 
rvstem  of  geographically  dispersed,  largely 
uidependent  medical  facilities. 

2  As  we  have  discussed  numerous  times.  I 
im  not  convinced  we  are  currently  achiev- 
ing the  proper  balance  between  tvvo  needs: 
1 '  operational  uniformity  for  the  system  as 
1  whole  and  i2i  local  management  flexibil 
ity  for  individual  facillilies.  Budgets  that 
rail  for  greater  efficiency  at  a  time  of  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  system  make 
the  need  to  address  these  matters  even  more 
pressing. 

3.  Over  the  past  .several  months,  we  have 
'onsulted  with  knowledgeable  parties  on  the 
management  of  VHS&RA  field  operalions. 


both  in  and  outside  VA  We  IimiihI  mar  con 
sensus  regarding  the  medical  districts  uho.se 
functions  as  defined  are  .seen  as  duplicative 
ill  view  of  the  regions'  line  authority  and  ac 
cordingly  creates  admini,strative  layering 
which  is  costly  and  impedes  communication 
between  Central  Office  and  the  medical  cen- 
ters. It  IS  also  evident  the  regions  them 
selves  have  developed  considerabk  variation 
in  their  management  proce.s,ses  despite  the 
existence  of  centralized  policy  guidance  and 
directives.  The  result  has  been  insufficient 
management  accountability— an  unaccept 
able  price  to  pay  for  permitting  greater  re 
gional  and  local  discretion  in  operations  We 
must  strive  for  greater  uniformit.v  especially 
in  the  area  of  access  to  care  for  our  nations 
veterans  irrespective  of  the  region  where 
they  reside. 

4.  After  weighing  many  factors,  I  have 
made  the  following  decisions: 

<ai  That  we  should  begin  lo  phase  out  the 
Districts,  folding  certain  elements  of  grass- 
roots planning  and  MEDIPRO  into  the  Re- 
gions. This  should  begin  immediatelv.  and 
end  no  later  than  March  31,  1990 

lb)  That  we  should  cut  the  number  of  Re- 
gions from  seven  to  three,  along  the  lines  of 
the  attached  map.  This  propo.sal  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  with  the  transmittal  of  the  FY 
91  Budget.  However,  planning  for  this 
should  begin  immediately  so  we  are  able  to 
implement  this  change  as  soon  as  Congres- 
sional clearance  is  obtained, 

.1.  Please  submit  to  me  within  30  days  an 
implementation  plan  for  the  new  three- 
region  structure  for  VHS&RA  which  would 
address  the  following  considerations: 

'a)  Resource  .savings  that  will  result,  and 
!fi//  be  used  to  provide  additional  direct  pa- 
tient care  in  the  respective  regions. 

<b)  Site  location,  bearing  in  mind  logical 
demographics  and  ease  of  travel. 

<c)  Staffing  patterns  for  each  Region  tor 
both  Central  Office  and  the  field,  assuming 
the  Regional  Directors  will  remain  in  the 
field, 

6.  Within  the  next  two  weeks  I  would  like 
to  meet  with  you  to  di,scuss  selection  of  the 
three  Regional  Directors  and  the  geograph- 
ic locations  of  their  offices, 

Edward  J,  Derwinski. 

Appendix  B 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  .Adminis- 
tration. Summary  of  Reorganization 
Costs/Recoveries 

assumptions 

1.  Reorganization  will  result  in  a  four 
region  structure.  Existing  regional  offices 
will  be  clo.sed  in  Albany.  NY:  Durham  NC' 
Gainesville.  FL:  Dallas.  TX:  and  St  Louis. 
MO. 

2.  New  regional  offices  will  be  activated  in 
Baltimore.  MD  and  Jackson.  MS  Structure 
and  staffing  of  these  offices  will  be  ,as  rec- 
ommended in  the  CMD  s  November  6.  1989. 
propo.sal  to  the  Secretary, 

3.  Two  Regional  Offices  in  Ann  Arbor.  MI 
and  San  Francisco.  CA  will  be  expanded. 
Structure  and  staffing  of  these  offices  will 
be  as  recommended  in  the  CMDs  November 
6.  1989,  propo.sal  to  the  Secretary 

4.  Twenty-seven  Medical  Districts  will  be 
phased  out  NLT  March  31,  1990.  Activation 
of  the  new  four  region  structure  will  occur 
on  March  31.  1990.  A.ssumes  that  a  waiver  lo 
210(bi  will  be  grantd  early  in  CY  1990 

5.  The  projected  costs  of  this  reorganiza 
lion  are  onetime,  non-recurring  expenses. 
The  resources  associated  with  recovery  of  85 
FTEE   from   total   region  and   district   staff 


February-  7,  1990 
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are  recurring  (per  PTEE  salarv  benefits  is 
$47,453) 

6  The  new  regions  will  have  a  staffing 
complement  of  approximately  94  FTEE 
'filtyeight  will  be  located  at  the  regional 
field  office  and  thirty-six  will  be  VAMC 
based:  journalized  to  the  region).  As  a  result 
of  the  reorganization  approximately  215  em- 
ployees will  be  relocated  throughout  the 
system.  The  average  cost  per  relocation  is 
$40,000. 

7.  Two  SES  positions  will  be  recovered 
from  the  reorganization  ("region  structure 
requires  14  SES  positions.  4-region  structure 
requires  12  SES  positions). 


SUMMARY  OF  RfORGANIZATION  COSTS/RECOVERIES  FISCAL 
VEARS  1990-94 

iFivcal  yur  1990  start  upj 
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By  Mr,  KENNEDY  (for  him.sr'lf. 
Mr,  Jeffords.  Mr,  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr,  Hatfield.  ,Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Gore.  M.s,  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr,  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr,  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes.    Mr.    Specter,    and    Mr. 

WiRTH): 

S.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  restore  and 
strengthen  civil  rights  laws  that  ban 
discrimination  in  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OK   1990 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jeffords  and  Sena- 
tors Metzenbaum.  Durenberger.  Gore. 
Hatfield.  Mikulski.  Packwood.  Pell. 
Simon,  Adams.  Biden.  Bingaman.  Brad- 
ley. Burdick.  Cohen.  Conrad.  Cran- 
ston. Dodd.  Fowler.  Harkin.  Inouye. 
Kerrey.  Kerry,  Kohl,  Lautenberg, 
Leahy.  Levin,  Matsunaga.  Mitchell. 
Moynihan.  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Specter. 
Wirth.  and  I  introduce  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990. 

From  the  beginning,  civil  rights  ha-s 
been  the  unfinished  business  of  Amer- 
ica—and it  still  is.  In  the  past  35  years. 
America  has  made  signilicant  progress 
in  removing  the  stain  of  bigotry  and 
segregation  from  our  land.  We  have 
had  our  own  ongoing  peaceful  revolu- 
tion, and  its  accomplishments  are  a 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  resilience  of 
our  democracy  and  its  institutions. 

In  achieving  this  progress,  the  role 
ot  one  of  these  institutions— the  Su- 
preme Court-  has  been  indispen.sable. 
For  a  generation,  a  long  line  of  land- 
mark decisions  has  kept  the  Nation 
true  to  the  standard  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
under  law. 

In  the  past  year,  liowever.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  issued  a  series  of  rul- 
ings that  mark  an  abrupt  and  unfortu- 
nate departure  from  its  historic  vigi- 
lance in  protecting  civil  rights.  The 
fabric  of  justice  has  been  torn.  Signifi- 
cant gaps  havt>  been  opent^d  in  the  ex- 
isting laws  that  prohibit  racism  and 
other  types  of  bias  in  our  society. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  is  in- 
tended to  overturn  these  Court  deci- 
sions and  restore  and  strengthen  these 
basic  laws. 

The  Patterson  decision,  interpreting 
an  1866  civil  rights  law,  drew  an  artifi- 
cial distinction  that  prohibits  race  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  workers,  but 
leaves  workers  on  the  .job  unprotected 
from  harassment  or  from  being  fired 
or  denied  promotion  becau.se  of  racial 
prejudice.  At  a  single  stroke,  the  Su- 
preme Court  nullified  the  only  Federal 
antidi.scrimination  law  applicable  to 
the  11  million  workers  in  the  3,7  mil- 
lion firms  with  fewer  than  15  employ- 
ees. Already,  the  damage  is  unmistak- 
able. The  Patterson  decision  has 
caused  the  dismissial  of  at  least  96 
claims  of  race  discrimination  in  the 
past  8  months— and  it  should  be  over- 
ruled by  Congress. 

In  the  Wards  Cove  decision,  the 
Court  unfairly  shifted  a  key  burden  of 
proof  from  employers  to  employees,  in 
?ases  involving  practices  that  operate 
to  exclude  minorities  and  women. 
Hundreds  of  cases  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades have  struck  down  subtle  and  not- 
^o-.subtle  practices  designed  to  keep 
minorities  and  women  from  participat- 
ing fully  and  fairly  in  our  economy.  By 
shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  work- 
ers, the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
far  more  difficult   and   expensive   for 


victims  of  discrimination  to  challenge 
the  barriers  they  face. 

Wards  Cove  was  a  5  to  4  decision  in 
1989  that  overruled  the  unanimous 
Griggs  decision  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  in  1971.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
was  right  in  1971,  and  Congress  should 
restore  the  law  in  1990. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  apparently 
technical  restoration  of  the  law  is  of 
profound  importance  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the 
growth  in  the  Nation's  work  force  in 
the  1990's  will  be  women  and  minori- 
ties. If  America  is  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  world.  Congress  cannot 
look  the  other  way  while  the  Supreme 
Court  erects  artificial  and  senseless 
barriers  to  their  full  participation  in 
our  economy. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  has  previously 
introduced  S,  1261,  a  measure  to  over- 
rule the  Wards  Cove  decision,  which 
has  been  substantially  incorporated 
into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990;  and  I 
am  pleased  that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation. 

In  a  third  objectionable  decision. 
Martin  versus  Wilks,  the  Court  held 
that  consent  decrees  settling  job  dis- 
crimination cases  may  be  reopened  in 
future  lawsuits.  In  the  wake  of  that 
decision,  longstanding  decrees  have 
been  challenged  in  new  lawsuits  in 
cities  across  America.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  proposes  fair  procedures  to  limit 
this  endless  litigation  and  ensure  that 
fairly  settled  cases  stay  settled. 

The  act  also  contains  a  number  of 
pro\isions  to  fill  additional  gaps  in  our 
antidiscrimination  laws  resulting  from 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  to 
ensure  fair  and  effective  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

For  example,  victims  of  sexual  har- 
assment on  the  job  currently  have  no 
effective  Federal  remedy.  The  act  will 
close  this  .serious  loophole  by  granting 
victims  of  intentional  discrimination 
the  right  to  recover  compensatory 
damages,  and.  in  particularly  flagrant 
cases,  punitive  damages  as  well. 

Finally,  one  subject  not  addressed  in 
our  bill  deserves  mention.  The  rhetori- 
cal smoke  screen  that  our  opponents 
are  already  laying  down  is  a  blatant 
attempt  to  divert  this  important  civil 
rights  debate  into  a  dead-end  debate 
over  quotas,  minority  set-asides  and 
affirmative  action.  That  is  not  the 
measure  we  are  proposing.  The  bill 
does  not  address  those  questions,  and 
it  does  not  require  quotas.  The  .same 
die-hard  opponents  of  civil  rights  will 
attempt  to  derail  this  legislation,  just 
as  they  have  attempted  to  block  every 
other  civil  rights  bill  in  Congress  in 
recent  years. 

Second  only  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  bipartisan  coalition  for  civil  rights 
in  Congress  has  been  a  powerful  force 
for  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity 
in  America,  All  of  us  here  today  regret 
the  Supreine  Court  s  recent  change  of 


course,  and  we  hope  that  it  is  only 
fleeting. 

But  as  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  both  parties  committed  to  civil 
rights,  we  intend  to  see  this  battle 
through.  The  Bush  Administration 
has  expressed  a  wait-and-see  attitude 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation.  But 
our  case  is  strong  and  our  cause  is  just. 
As  our  bill  moves  through  Congress,  I 
urge  the  President  to  join  us  in  enact- 
ing it  this  year.  This  is  no  time  for 
Congress,  the  White  House  or  America 
to  retreat  on  civil  rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990, 

I  am  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  detailed  summa- 
ry be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2104 
Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assevibled, 

'^^:(  Tins  I   SIIOKT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990 
>K<    :;  HMtlNr.s  \mi  im  kcosks 

(a)  Findings  —Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  a  series  of  recent  decisions  address 
ing  employment  discrimination  claims 
under  Federal  law.  the  Supreme  Court  cut 
back  dramatically  on  the  scope  and  effec- 
tneness  of  ci\  il  rights  protections,  and 

(2i  existing  protections  and  remedies 
under  Federal  law  are  not  adequate  to  deter 
unlawful  discrimination  or  to  compen.sate 
victims  of  such  di.scrimmation. 

(b»  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

11)  to  respond  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decisions  by  restoring  the  civil  rights 
protections  that  were  dramatically  limited 
by  those  decisions:  and 

i2)  to  strengthen  existing  protections  and 
remedies  available  under  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  to  provide  more  effective  deterrence 
and  adequate  compensation  for  victims  of 
discrimination. 

SKI     I   DKHMTIitVS 

Section  701  of  the  Ci\il  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

■■(1)  The  term  complaining  party'  means 
the  Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  or  a 
person  who  may  bring  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  title. 

<m)  The  term  demonstrates  means 
tneels  the  burdens  of  production  and  per 
suasion 

m)  The  term  groi;p  of  employment  prac- 
tices' means  a  combination  of  employment 
practices  or  an  overall  employment  process. 

(o)  The  term  required  by  business  neces- 
sity' means  e.ssen'ial  to  effecti\e  job  per- 
lormance 

'p)  The  term  respondent  means  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  labor  organiza- 
tion, joint  labor-management  committee,  or 
those  Federal  entities  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  111  " 

-K      I    KKSTIlKIM.  TIIK  HI  KIIKN  OK  l'KlM>K  IS  PIS- 
r\H\TK  IMI'\(  1  (   XSKS 

Section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
'42  use   2000e  2i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following  twv.  .subsec- 
tion: 

ik)  Proof  of  Unlawful  Employment 
PnAmrEs  IN  Disparate  Impact  Cases. - 

II)  An  unlawful  emplcvm^nt  practice  is 
established  under  thLs  subsection  when- 

lAi  a  complaining  part.v  donionslrates 
that  an  employment  practice  results  in  a 
disparate  impact  on  I  he  ba-sis  of  race,  color, 
reliKion.  se.\.  or  national  origin,  and  the  re- 
spondent fails  lo  demon.strafe  that  such 
practice  is  required  b.\  business  necessity;  or 

■■'Bi  a  complaining  party  demonstrates 
that  a  group  o(  employment  practices  re- 
sults in  a  disparate  impact  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  se.x.  or  national  origin, 
and  the  respondent  fails  to  demonstrate 
that  such  practices  are  required  by  business 
necessity,  except  that 

III  if  a  complaining  part>  demonstrates 
that  a  group  of  employment  practices  re- 
sults in  a  disparate  impact,  such  party  shall 
not  be  required  to  demonstrate  which  spe- 
cific practice  or  practices  wiihin  the  group 
results  in  such  disparate  impact,  and 

(ii)  if  the  respondent  demonstrates  that  a 
specific  employment  practice  within  such 
group  of  employment  practices  does  not 
contribute  to  the  disparate  impact,  the  re- 
spondent shall  not  be  required  to  demon- 
strate that  such  practice  i.s  required  by  busi- 
ness necessity. 

■<2)  A  demonstration  thai  an  employment 
practice  is  required  by  business  necessity 
may  be  used  as  a  defense  only  against  a 
claim  under  this  sub.section.  ' 

SK(  ."..  (  I.VKIK>  1S(.  I'KitUIKITKiN  \(.  \IN<T  IVI'K.K 
MI.SSIHI.E  <  OSSIKKKATKIN  (IF  HMV.. 
toI.OK.  KKIK.ION.  Sl-A  OK  SMIIINAI, 
OKK.IN  IN  K\ICI,(t^MKNT  l'K\(  TICKS. 

lai  In  General  -Section  703  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (412  U.S.C  2000e-2)  (as 
amended  by  section  4i  is  further  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

il)  Discriminatory  Practice  Need  Not 
Be  Sole  Motivating  Faitor  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  is  established  when 
the  complaining  party  demonstrates  ihat 
race,  color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national  origin 
was  a  motivating  factor  for  any  employment 
practice,  even  though  such  practice  was  also 
motivated  by  other  factors.  ' 

'bi  Enforcement  Provisions.— Section 
706(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(g))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  in 
the  last  .sentence  the  following:  or.  in  a 
'-•ase  where  a  violation  is  established  under 
-section  703(1).  if  the  respondent  establishes 
that  It  would  have  taken  the  same  action  in 
the  absence  of  any  discrimination  ' 

■iM    S   K\<II.IT\TIN(.  HKdMIT   \M>  (IKI)KKI.>   KKS- 

oi.ition   ok   (hvli.ks<.ks  to   km. 

l'I.O>MKNT  l'K\(TltKS  IMHI.KMKNT 
IN<.  LITK.XTKK  or  (  OV.SKM  JI  I»(. 
MKVT>^  OK  OKIIKKS 

Section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.SC.  2000e-2)  (as  amended  by  sections 
4  and  5)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(m)  Finality  of  Litigated  or  Consent 
Judgments  or  Orders.— 

■■(li  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1 2).  an  employment  practice  that  imple- 
ments a  litigated  or  con.sent  judgment  or 
order  resolving  a  claim  of  employment  dis- 
crimination under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution or  Federal  civil  rights  laws  may  not 
be  challenged  in  a  claim  under  the  United 
Stales  Constitution  or  Federal  civil  rights 
laws— 
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■■'A)  by  a  person  who.  prior  to  the  entry  of 
such  judgment  or  order,  had 

(i)  notice  from  any  .source  ol  the  pro- 
posed judgment  or  order  sufficient  to  ap 
prise  such  person  that  such  judgment  or 
order  might  affect  the  interests  of  such 
person:  and 

■  (ii)  a  reasonable  opportunit.v  to  present 
objections  to  such  judgment  or  order: 

"(B)  b>  a  person  with  respect  tii  whom  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  are  not 
satisfied,  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
interesUs  of  such  person  were  adequately 
represented  by  another  person  who  chal- 
lenged such  judgment  or  order  prior  to  or 
after  the  entry  of  sucti  judgment  or  order: 
or 

■(C)  if  the  court  that  entered  the  ludg- 
ment  or  order  determines  that  reasonable 
efforts  were  made  to  provide  notice  to  inter- 
ested persons. 

A  determination  under  subparagraph  (Ci 
shall  be  made  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment or  order,  except  that  if  the  judgment 
or  order  was  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sub.section.  the  determi- 
nation may  be  made  at  any  reasonable  time 
(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to— 

(A)  alter  the  standards  for  intervention 
under  rule  24  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure; 

(B)  apply  to  the  rights  of  parties  to  the 
action  in  which  the  litigated  or  consent 
judgment  or  order  was  entered,  or  of  mem- 
bers of  a  class  represented  or  sought  to  be 
represented  in  such  action,  or  of  members 
of  a  group  on  whose  behalf  relief  was 
sought  in  such  action  by  the  Federal  gov 
ernment;  or 

•■(C)  prevent  challenges  to  a  litigated  or 
consent  judgment  or  order  on  the  ground 
that  such  judgment  or  order  was  obtained 
through  collusion  or  fraud,  or  is  transpar 
ently  invalid  or  was  entered  by  a  court  lack- 
ing subject  matter  jurisdiction. 

■  (3)  Any  action,  not  precluded  under  this 
subsection,  that  challenges  an  (employment 
practice  that  implements  a  litigated  or  con- 
sent judgment  or  order  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  shall  be  brought  in  the 
court,  and  if  possible  before  the  judge,  that 
entered  such  judgment  or  order.  ■ 

SK<  ;  STATI  TK  ok  LIMITATIONS;  APHLK  ATHIN  TO 
(■|IAI.I.KN(;ks  To  SKNI0KIT>  s\s. 
TKMS 

(a)  Statute  of  Limitations.— Section 
706(e)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e-5(e))  is  amended - 

(1)  by  striking  out  'one  hundred  and 
eighty  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -2 
years": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  occurred'  the  first 
time  it  appears  or  has  been  applied  to 
affect  adversely  the  person  aggrieved, 
whichever  is  later. '■; 

i3i  by  striking  out  .  except  that  in"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■.  In';  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  such  charge  shall  be 
filed'  and  ail  that  follows  through  which- 
ever IS  earlier,  and". 

(b)  Application  to  Challenges  to  Senior- 
ity Systems.— Section  703(hi  of  such  Act 
'42  U.S.C.  2000e-2)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  Where  a  seniority  system  or  se- 
niority practice  is  part  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  such  system  or  prac- 
tice wa.s  included  in  such  agreement  with 
the  intent  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national  origin, 
the  application  of  such  system  or  practice 
during  the  period  that  such  collective  bar- 


gaining agreement   is  in  effect  shall  be  an 

unlawful  employment  practice.". 

SK<     •<   l'Kn\l|>|N(.  KOK  I)\M\(;KS  IN  (  XSKS  OK  IN. 

ikntion  m.  i>is<  kiminvtion 
Section  706(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(e))  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  '"With  respect  to  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  (other  than 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  estab- 
lished m  accordance  with  section  703(k))— 

•A)     compensatory     damages     may     be 
awarded:  and 

■(B)  if  the  respondent  (other  than  a  gov- 
ernment, government  agency,  or  a  political 
subdivision!  engaged  in  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  with  malice,  or  with  reck- 
less or  callous  indifference  to  the  Federally 
protected  rights  of  others,  punitive  damages 
may  be  awarded  against  such  respondent: 
in  addition  to  the  relief  authorized  by  the 
preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  compensatory  damages  shall 
not  include  backpay  or  any  interest  thereon. 
If  compensatory  or  punitive  damages  are 
.sought  with  respect  to  a  claim  arising  under 
this  title,  any  party  may  demand  a  trial  bv 
jury."". 

SK<.  f   (  I.XKIKMNl,    \noKNKV>  KKKS  HK(I\  ISION 

Section  706(k)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  5(k))  is  amended- 

(1 )  by  in.serting  ■(li^  after    (k)""; 

(2)  by   inserting     (including   expert    fees 
and   other   litigation   expenses)   and""  after 

attorney "s  fee.  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out    as  part  of  the";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs 

(2)  A  court  shall  not  enter  a  consent 
order  or  judgment  .settling  a  claim  under 
this  title,  unless  the  parties  and  their  coun 
sel  attest  that  a  waiver  of  all  or  substantial- 
ly all  attorneys"  fees  was  not  compelled  as  a 
condition  of  the  settlement. 

(3)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  in  which 
any  judgment  or  order  granting  relief  under 
this  title  IS  challenged,  the  court,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  allow  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  original  action  (other  than  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Uiuted  States)  to  recover  from 
the  party  against  whom  relief  was  granted 
in  the  original  action  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys fee  (including  expert  fees  and  other 
litigation  expenses)  and  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred in  defending  (as  a  party.  inter\enor 
or  otherwise)  such  judgment  or  order.  ". 

SK«.  Id.  l>KOMI)IN(;  KOK  INTKKKST.    \NI)  KVTKM)- 

IN(,  tiik  st\ti  tkok  i.imitxtions.  in 

VtTIONS  At.MNSTTlIK  KKDKK  \l,  <.OV- 
KKNMKNT 

Section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2000e-16)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (o,  by  striking  out 
"thirty  days  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ninety  days  ":  and 

•  2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ".  and  the  same  interest  to  com- 
pensate for  delay  in  payment  shall  be  avail- 
able as  in  cases  involving  non-public  par- 
ties'. 

SK(     II    ( ONSTKI  (TION. 

Title  XI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  use.  2000h  et  .seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.section: 

■•SK(      lliiT    Kl  I.KS   OK   (ONSTKKTION    KOK   (  IMI. 
KK.IITS  LAWS 

■■(a)  Effectuation  of  Purpose. -All  Feder- 
al laws  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
shall  be  broadly  construed  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  such  laws  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation and  provide  effective  remedies. 


lb)  Nonlimitation  -  Except  as  expressl.v 
provided,  no  Federal  law  protecting  the  civil 
lights  of  persons  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
strict or  limit  the  rights,  procedures,  or  rem 
edies  available  under  any  other  Federal  law 
protecting  such  civil  rights    . 
SKI      \1     KKSroKINI.    I'KOIIIIIITION     \(.\1NST     M.I. 
K\<UI       DISt  KIMINVTION      IN      TIIK 
M  \KIN(,    VNII  KNKOKi  KMKNT  OK  (ON 
TK\(TS 

Section  1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  i42  U.S.C  1981 '  is  amend 
ed- 

'1)  by  inserting  (a)"  before  All  persons 
within':  and 

(2)  b>  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutjsection: 

(b)  VoT  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  tln'  right 
to  make  and  enforce  contracts  shall  in 
elude  the  making,  performance,  modifica- 
tion and  termination  of  contracts,  and  the 
enjo.v  nicnt  of  all  benefits,  privileges,  terms 
and  conditions  ol  the  contractual  relation 
ship". 

SK<  i:  I  VVVKI  I  (  Ol  in  (tKDKKKII  KtMKItlKS  VK 
UliMVTIVK  V(  TION  \NI(  (t)N(II.IV 
JION   \(,KKKMKNTS  NOT  \KKK(TKI> 

.No!  hint!  Ill  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  court -or 
dered  remedies,  affirmative  action,  or  con 
ciliation  agn-ements  that  are  otherwise  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

SK(     1  I   nKVKK  Mill  IT'S 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  an  amend 
ment  made  by  this  Act,  or  I  he  application  of 
sucli    provision    to    any    person    or    circum 
stances  is  held  to  be  invalid,  the  remainder 
ot   this  Act   and   the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  and  the  application  of  such  prov  i 
sion    to    other    persons    and    circumstances. 
shall  not  be  aftectid  thereby. 
SK(     IV  M-l'l.K   VITOSoK  \MKM»MKNTS  VNKIKVN 

vition  ki  i.ks 
la)     Application     ok     Amendments. -The 
amendments  made  by 

( 1 )  .section  4  shall  apply  lo  all  proceedings 
pending  on  or  commenced  after  June  5. 
1989; 

(2)  .section  5  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings 
pending  on  or  commenced  after  May  1,  1989: 

(3)  section  6  shall  appl.v  to  all  proceedings 
pending  on  or  commenced  after  June  12. 
1989: 

i4)  sections  7(ai'l),  7ib),  8.  9.  10  and  11 
shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  pending  on  or 
■ommenced  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  paragraphs  i2i  through  i4)  of  section 
;ia)  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  pending 
5n  or  commenced  after  June  12.  1989:  and 

(6)  section  12  shall  apply  to  all  proceed 
Jigs  pending  on  or  commenced  after  June 
15.  1989. 

(b)  Transition  Rules. - 

(1)  In  general.  Any  orders  entered  hy  a 
^ourt  between  the  effective  dates  described 
in  subsection  (a)  and  the  dale  of  enactmen' 
3f  this  Act  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
.imendments  made  by  sections  4.  5,  7(a)(2i 
through  (4).  or  12,  shall  be  vacated  if.  not 
later  than  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact 
ment.  a  request  for  such  relief  is  made. 

(2)  Section  6— Any  orders  entered  be- 
tween June  12.  1989  and  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  that  permit  a  challenge  to 
in  employment  practice  that  implements  a 
litigated  or  consent  judgment  or  order  and 
;hat  is  inconsistent  with  the  amendment 
made  by  section  6.  shall  be  vacated  it.  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact 
•nent  of  this  Act.  a  request  for  such  relief  is 
made.  For  the   1-year  period  beginning  on 

he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  indi 
.idual   whose  challenge   to  an  employment 


practice  that  implements  a  litigated  or  con- 
sent judgment  or  order  is  denied  under  the 
amendment  made  by  section  6.  or  whose 
order  or  relief  obtained  under  such  chal- 
lenge is  vacated  under  such  section,  stiall 
have  the  .same  right  of  intervention  in  the 
case  in  which  the  challenged  litigated  or 
con.sent  judgment  or  order  was  entered  as 
tliat  individual  had  on  June  12.  1989. 

(ci  Period  of  Limitations —The  period  of 
limitations  for  the  filing  of  a  claim  or 
charge  shall  be  tolled  from  the  applicable 
effective  date  described  in  subsection  (a) 
until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  a 
showing  Ihat  the  claim  or  charge  was  not 
filed  becau.se  of  a  rule  or  decision  altered  by 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  4.  5.  7 
I  a  'I  2  1  through  i4  ).  or  12. 

Summary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 

protecting  AMERICANS  AGAINST  RACE  DISCRIM 
1  nation  on  the  job  and  IN  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACTS 

Last  year,  in  Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit 
Vnion.  109  S.Ct.  2363  '19891.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  Ihat  an  1866  statute  barring  in- 
tentional race  discrimination  in  contracts 
I  42  U.S.C  sec.  19811  does  not  prohibit  racial 
harassment  on  the  job  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination  in  the  application  of  con- 
tracts. The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  amends 
sec.  1981  to  reaffirm  that  the  right  to  mak(> 
and  enforce  contracts  "  includes  the  enjoy 
ment  of  all  benefits,  privileges,  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contractual  relationship. 
Bv  reaffirming  the  broad  .scope  of  sec.  1981. 
Congress  will  ensure  that  Americans  may 
not  be  hara-s.sed,  fired  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  in  contracts  because  of  their 
race.  Because  .sec.  1981  is  the  only  federal 
statute  barring  race  discrimination  that  is 
applicable  to  the  3.7  million  employers  with 
fewer  than  fifteen  employees,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  restore  its  broad  ban  on  racism 
in  contractual  dealings. 

RESTORING  THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  IN  DISPARATE 
IMPACT  CASES 

For  eighteen  years  following  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger's  unanimous  opinion  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Gnqgs  v.  Duk(  Povcr  Co.  401  U.S.  424 
(1971).  Title  VII  had  placed  on  employers 
the  burden  of  showing  that  employment 
practices  with  a  disparate  impact. ■  (i.e. 
that  operate  to  exclude  women  and  minon 
ties  disproportionately)  are  required  by 
business  necessity  Last  year,  in  Wards  Core 
Packing  Co.  v.  Atnmo.  109  S.Ct.  21 15  1 1989  >. 
the  Court  effectively  overruled  this  Griggs 
rule  and  held  that,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  proof  of  di.scriminatory  effect,  the  em- 
ployer need  no  longer  prove  that  its  prac 
tices  are  required  by  business  nece.ssity.  In- 
stead, victims  of  discrimination  must  b(  ar 
the  heavy  burden  of  proving  that  the  em- 
ploy<-r  has  no  legal  justification  for  its  ex- 
clusionary practices  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  restores  the  Griggs  rule  by  providing 
that,  once  a  person  proves  that  an  employ- 
ment practice  has  a  disparate  impact,  the 
employer  must  justify  the  practice  b>'  show- 
ing that  It  IS  based  on  business  mressity 

FACILITATING  PROMPT  AND  ORDERLY  CHAL- 
LENGES TO  CONSENT  DECREES  AND  COURT 
ORDERS 

In  Martin  \.  Wilks.  109  S.Ct.  2180  il989'.  a 
case  involving  a  court -approved  plan  bv  the 
City  of  Birminghani  lo  remedy  past  racial 
di.scrimination  in  its  fire  department,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  last  year  that  whites 
who  sat  on  the  sidelines  while  the  plan  was 
being  approved  by  the  district  court  could 
later  challenge  it  in  a  new  lawsuit.  The  Civ  il 


Rights  Act  of  1990  guarantees  notice  to  per- 
sons who  might  be  adversely  affected  by  a 
proposed  court  order,  and  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  challenge  the  order.  But  subse 
quent  lawsuits  challenging  the  court  order 
will  be  barred  except  under  certain  unusual 
circumstances 

MAKING  CLEAR  THAT  JOB  BIAS  IS  ALWAYS 
ILLEGAL 

In  Pncc  Watcrhousr  v  Hopkins.  109  S.Ct 
1775  (1989).  the  Supreme  Court  suggested 
that  employment  decisions  motivated  at 
least  in  part  by  prejudice  do  not  violate  the 
law  if  the  employer  can  show  after  the  fact 
that  the  .same  decision  would  have  been 
made  if  it  had  not  engaged  in  intentional 
di.scrimination  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 
provides  that  any  reliance  on  prejudice  in 
making  employment  decisions  is  illegal, 
while  making  clear  that,  in  considering  the 
appropriate  relief  for  such  discrimination,  a 
court  shall  not  order  the  hiring  or  promo- 
tion of  a  person  not  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

GRANTING  WOMEN  AND  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHNIC 
MINORITIES  THE  RIGHT  TO  RECOVER  DAMAGES 
FOR  INTENTIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINA- 
TION   NOW    AVAILABLE   TO    RACIAL   MINORITIES 

Under  present  federal  law.  victims  of 
sexual,  religious,  or  ethnic  harassment  on 
the  job  have  no  effective  remedy.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  closes  this  loophole  by 
amending  Title  VII  to  grant  any  victim  of 
intentional  di.scrimination  the  right  to  re- 
cover compensatory  damages,  and.  in  egre- 
gious cases,  punitive  damages  as  well.  The 
Act  makes  the  remedies  available  for  sex. 
religion  and  ethnic  di.scrimination  claims 
under  Title  VII  the  .same  as  the  remedies 
now  available  under  sec.  1981  for  racial  dis- 
crimination 

RESTORING  FAIR  AND  EFFECTIVE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  also  includes 
additional,  technical  provisions  to  address 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions  hampering 
antidi.scrimination  cases  and  to  ensure  fair 
and  effective  civil  rights  enforcement. 
These  provisions  clarify  and  extend  the 
statute  of  limitations  under  Title  VII  and 
ensure  thai  job  bias  victims  will  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  legal  assistance.  They  in- 
clude the  following: 

Correcting  Statutes  of  Limitation:  In  Lor- 
ance  v.  ATi.-T  Technologies.  109  S.Ct.  2261 
(1989).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  challenging  dis- 
criminatorv  seniont.v  plans  begins  to  run 
when  the  plan  is  adopted,  rather  than  when 
the  plan  is  applied  to  an  individual  As  a 
result,  persons  who  were  laid  off  pursuant 
to  discriminatory  seniority  plans  may  be 
barred  from  bringing  suit  before  they  even 
knew  the.v  would  be  dismi.ssed.  The  Act 
overrules  Lorance  and  permits  persons  to 
challenge  discriminatory  seniority  plans 
when  those  plans  actually  harm  them, 
rather  than  only  when  they  are  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Act  confirms  that  proof 
of  di.scrimination  in  the  adoption  ol  the  se- 
niority plan  that  actuallv  required  the  lay- 
off IS  required. 

Extending  statute  of  limitations  in  Title 
VII  cases  The  Act  extends  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  Title  VII  employment  discrim 
ination  cases  from  180  days  to  2  years  in  all 
except  federal-government  cases,  where  the 
limit  would  be  raised  from  30  to  ninety  days. 

Permitting  Recovery  of  Prejudgment  In- 
terest Against  the  US  To  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1986  decision  in  Library  of 
Congress  v.  Shau:.  478  U.S.  310  (1985).  the 
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bill  ptrriiits  the  rt-covery  of  prpjiidK'nifiit  in- 
terfsl  anamst  the  federal  Movernnient  to 
compensate  pre\ailinK  plaintiffs  iii  job  dis 
crimmalion  cases  for  delav  in  payment. 

Permittint;  Award  of  i;xperts  Pees:  To 
overrule  a  seru  s  of  court  of  appeals  deci 
sions  that  extend  the  Supreme  Court  s  1987 
Crautorct  FittiiiQ  Co  v.  JT.  Gibbons.  Inc.. 
•182  U.S.  43"  I  19861.  decision  to  the  civil 
rights  area,  the  Act  permits  prevailing 
plaintiffs  to  recover  the  reasonable  costs  of 
experts  who  assist  them  in  preparinB  their 
case 

PermittinK  Recovery  of  Attorneys  Fees 
Expended  in  Defending  Decrees:  In  re- 
spon.se  to  the  Supreme  Court  s  decision  last 
year  in  Indipcndcnt  Frdiralion  o.i  Fliohl  Al 
Irndanl.s  v  Zipr.'i.  109  S.Ct  2312  i  1989i.  the 
Act  makes  it  dear  that  parties  who  prevail 
in  job  discrimination  cases  may  recover  at 
torneys  fees  expended  in  defending  their 
court  decrees  against  subsequent  challenges 

Barring  Forced  Waiver  of  .Attorneys'  Fees 
Claims.  To  overrule  the  Supreme  Court  s 
1986  decision  in  Evam;  \  Jeff  D.  475  US 
717  '1986>.  the  Act  requires  that  courts  en 
tering  consent  decrees  settling  job  discrimi- 
nation cases  must  first  obtain  from  the  par- 
ties and  their  counsel  an  attestation  that  a 
waiver  of  attorneys'  fees  w;is  not  compelled 
as  a  condition  of  the  settlement. 

Rule  of  Construction  in  Civil  Rights 
Cases.  The  Act  adopts  rules  of  construction 
reaffirming  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
civil  rights  laws  must  be  construed  gener- 
ously, in  order  to  provide  effective  remedies 
to  eliminate  di.scrimination. 

THE  BILL  DOES  NOT  ADDRESS  THE  SCOPE  OK 
RACECONSCIOl^S  REMEDIES 

The  Aft  specifically  makes  clear  that  it 
does  not  affect  or  change  the  law  governing 
affirmative  action  and  other  race-conscious 
remedies.  The  Act  does  not  mandate  quotas 
in  any  fashion 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  I  am 
here  today  joining  with  a  distin- 
guished and  bipartisan  group  of  col- 
leagues for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990.  This  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  eagerly  antici- 
pated since  the  Supreme  Court  issued 
the  series  of  decisions  last  summer 
radically  altering  the  civil  rights  land- 
scape, is  a  direct  result  of  and  response 
to  this  effort  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
roll  back  the  hard  fought  gains  in  em- 
ployment equality  for  minorities  and 
women  won  over  the  past  25  years. 

Only  the  few  have  hailed  the  actions 
of  the  Court,  while  the  many  have 
condemned  this  retrenchment  as  a 
wrongheaded  ideological  attack,  need- 
lessly stirring  up  dissent  where,  more 
often  than  not.  accord  and  accommo- 
dation had  come  to  rule.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  find  myself  with  the  many  on 
this  issue.  One  characteristic  of  these 
decisions  that  has  particularly  trou- 
bled me  was  the  expansiveness  of  the 
holdings.  Rather  than  observing  the 
dictates  of  judicial  restraint  and  issu- 
ing decisions  on  the  cases  presented  to 
them,  the  conservative  majority  often 
leapt  over  the  boundaries  of  the  legal 
disputes  involved  in  order  to  reach 
broad  and  wholly  unnecessary  conclu- 
■iions  and  answering  questions  which 
had  neither  been  raised  by  the  parties 
nor  mandated  by  the  presented  facts. 
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Like  most  Americans.  I  am  proud  of 
the  progress  our  country  has  made 
over  the  past  few  decades  in  attacking 
job  discrimination.  In  my  opinion,  the 
civil  rights  legislation  enacted  during 
that  lime  has  represented  a  historical 
high  water  mark  and  has  created 
standards  worthy  of  our  continued, 
vigilant  defense.  By  its  recent  actions, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  neces- 
.sar>  for  us  to  rise  to  the  defense  of 
those  standards  and  we  are  here  today 
to  do  just  that. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  was 
drafted  with  the  specific  intention  of 
overruling  some  of  the.se  decisions,  as 
well  as  to  restore  and  strengthen  our 
civil  rights  laws.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  its 
terms  have  been  placed  in  the  record. 
If  this  assumption  is  incorrect.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  included  in  the  record  after 
my  remarks  and  that  the  bill  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
record  with  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
recitation  of  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
However.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a 
few  significant  points. 

First.    In   Patterson   versus   McLean 
Credit  Union,  the  Court   reached  the 
astounding  conclusion  that  the  Recon- 
struction-era   civil    rights    statute    (42 
U.S.C.    1981).   which    bars   intentional 
discrimination  in  contracts,  pertained 
only  to  the  formation  of  contracts  and 
not  to  any  conduct  occurring  thereaf- 
ter. Thus,  in  the  employment  context, 
the  Court  held  that  racial  harassment 
on  the  job  and  other  forms  of  posthir- 
ing  discrimination  were  not  prohibited 
by  that  act.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  amends  section  1981  to  reaffirm 
that    the   right    to   make   and   enforce 
contracts   includes   the   enjoyment   of 
all  the  benefits,  privileges,  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contractual  relation- 
ship. This  is  all   the  more  significant 
because  section  1981  is  the  only  Feder- 
al statute  which  bars  race  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  by  the  3.7  million 
employers  with  fewer  than  15  employ- 
ees. Thus,  absent  this  restoration,  and 
despite    the    existence    of    title    VII 
(Which  governs  only  larger  employers), 
a    sizable     population    of    employees 
would    be   without    this   vital    Federal 
protection.  To  those  who  coniend  that 
State  law  provides  coverage  for  such 
employees.   I   must    respond   that   the 
hodgepodge     of     State     tort     and/or 
wrongful  discharge  actions  is  not  an 
adequate   substitute   for   Federal   pro- 
tection. The  happy  accident  of  State 
residence  should  not  be  the  factor  de- 
termining the  measure  of  protection 
an  employee  will  receive  in  so  vital  a 
right. 

Second.  The  Court's  decision  in 
Martin  versus  Wilks  reversed  the  long- 
standing and  judicially  accepted  doc- 
trine of  impermissable  collateral 
attack.  By  application  of  this  doctrine, 
courts  previously  have  permitted  court 


ordered  or  consentual  settlement  de- 
crees to  have  finality  after  allowing 
ample  opportunity  for  affected  per- 
sons to  challenge  their  formulation  on 
a  before-the-fact  basis.  However,  once 
such  challenges  had  failed,  or  the  duly 
notified  potential  challengers  had 
failed  to  come  forward,  the  doctrine 
would  bar  the  raising  of  subsequent 
di.sputes  about  the  operation  of  the  de- 
crees. The  Wilks  decision  reversed  this 
trend  and  allowed  persons  who  had  .sat 
on  their  rights  while  a  decree  was 
being  approved  by  the  district  court  to 
attack  it  later  in  a  .separate  lawsuit. 

While  it  does  ot  specifically  reinstate 
the  impermissible  collateral  attack 
doctrine,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 
achieves  a  similar  effect  by  mandating 
that  notice  be  given  to  persons  who 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  a  pro- 
posed court  order,  and  guaranteeing 
them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  order  before  it  is  insti- 
tuted. Sub,sequent  lawsuits  challeng- 
ing the  court  order  would  be  barred 
except  under  the  .same  unusual  cir- 
cumstances: (for  example,  fraud,  collu- 
sion, lack  of  subject  matter  jurisdic- 
tion) which  previously  were  accepted 
as  exceptions  to  the  doctrine.  Thus, 
the  interests  of  all  parties  are  pre- 
served in  a  context  which  provides  for 
the  due  process  rights  of  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  Accordingly, 
despite  the  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary which  undoubtedly  will  be 
raised,  none  v^ill  be  denied  their  day  in 
court  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Third.  We  can  also  expect  the  de- 
tractors of  this  bill  to  rail  against  the 
imposition  of  a  statistical  standard  of 
discrimination  which  they  contend 
will  result  in  the  legitimization  of 
quotas.  We  have  already  heard  it 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
this  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
that  section  which  deals  with  the 
Court's  decision  in  Wards  Cove  versus 
Atonio.  However,  this  asses.sment  is  in- 
correct, for  the  act  specifically  makes 
clear  that  it  does  not  affect  or  change 
the  law  governing  affirmative  action 
and  does  not  mandate  quotas  in  any 
fashion.  All  that  is  intended  by  the 
framers  of  this  provision  and.  we  be- 
lieve, all  that  is  accomplished  therein 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Griggs  versus 
Duke  Power  rule  that  once  a  plaintiff 
has  proven  an  employment  practice 
produces  a  disparate  impact  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  race,  or  other  protected 
category,  the  burden  shifts  to  the  em- 
ployer to  justify  the  practice  on  the 
basis  of  business  necessity. 

Obviously,  there  are  other  portions 
of  the  act  which  I  have  not  chosen  to 
highlight  here.  These  partake  of  both 
the  need  to  correct  or  reverse  the  in- 
cursions made  by  the  Court  on  the  ex- 
isting body  of  civil  rights  law;  (for  ex- 
ample, reaffirming  that  mixed  motive 
discrimination  is  still  unlawful  dis- 
crimination   [Price   Waterhouse]    and 


that  civil  rights  laws  are  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  fashion  which  furthers, 
rather  than  hinders  the  objectives  of 
oqual  opportunity),  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  strengthen  the  protections 
provided  under  those  laws;  (for  exam- 
ple, equalizing  the  remedies  available 
to  women  and  religious,  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities,  extending  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  and  assuring  that 
job  discrimination  victims  will  be  able 
to  obtain  adequate  legal  representa- 
tion). 

In  these  times  when  so  many  of  the 
world's  injustices  are  beginning  to  be 
addressed  forthrightly  an  openly; 
when  walls  are  coming  down  in  east- 
ern Europe  and  the  doors  of  political 
prisons  are  being  swung  open  in  south 
Africa;  now  is  no  time  for  this  Nation 
to  backtrack  on  the  civil  rights  prom- 
ises it  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
making.  I  have  previously  stated  that  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
rulings  represent  an  effort  to  renege 
on  history  and  I,  for  one,  am  more 
than  prepare  to  resist  the  effort. 
Equal  employment  opportunity  is  a 
worthy  objecitve  for  this  Nation. 
Whereas  we  have  made  great  strides, 
we  have  not  reached  our  goal  and  we 
must  continue  to  strive  onward.  This 
bill  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  this  regard. 
Thus.  I  exhort  my  colleagues:  let's 
continue  to  be  the  vanguard;  let's  do 
the  right  thing;  let's  give  this  legisla- 
tion the  prompt  and  complete  atten- 
tion it  so  rightly  deserves;  let's  pass 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  proud  to  rise  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990.  At  the  outset.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  on  this  bill.  This  is 
the  latest  example  of  his  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  make  America  a  better  and 
fairer  Nation. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  this  legislation  as  we  enter  the 
1990's  is  a  sobering  reminder  that  we 
are  not  moving  forward  as  quickly  as 
we  should  be  to  ensure  justice  and 
equality  for  all  Americans.  In  1965.  I 
was  privileged  to  join  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.s  march  in  Selma. 
One  could  not  help  but  share  his  spirit 
of  optimism  and  commitment  to  jus- 
tice for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
our  society.  Those  were  heady  days.  A 
year  earlier.  Congress  had  enacted  the 
historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That 
was  a  hard-fought  victory— thousands 
of  Americans  struggled,  marched, 
prayed  and  some  even  died  to  convince 
Congress  to  protect  the  basic  civil 
rights  of  all  people.  One  of  these  basic 
civil  rights  is  embodied  in  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  title 
holds  out  the  promise  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  workers, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  nation- 
al origin  or  gender. 


Twenty-five  years  later,  despite  sig- 
nificant progress,  that  promise  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  Women  and  minori- 
ties still  fight  major  hiring  and  promo- 
tion barriers  in  our  society.  According 
to  recent  Government  statistics,  on  av- 
erage, a  woman  still  earns  some  30  per- 
cent less  than  a  man.  Black  and  His- 
panic workers  earn  some  25  percent 
less  than  white  workers.  Even  w^hen 
women  and  minorities  prove  them- 
selves at  the  highest  levels  of  the  cor- 
porate ladder  they  face  discrimination. 
A  major  accounting  firm  recently 
denied  a  partnership  to  a  woman  be- 
cause she  was  considered  too  "aggres- 
sive" and  her  managers  suggested  she 
stood  a  better  chance  if  she  would  act 
"more  femininely."  A  survey  of  black 
corporate  executives  indicates  they 
feel  frustrated  and  angry  because  they 
are  continually  stymied  and  they  have 
not  gained  a  level  of  acceptance  from 
their  white  peers. 

Regrettably,  the  situation  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  The  Supreme  Court, 
led  by  President  Reagan's  appointees. 
has  taken  aggressive  action  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  civil  rights.  In  a 
stunning  series  of  5-to-4  decisions  an- 
nounced last  spring,  the  new  majority 
on  the  Court  reversed  longstanding 
precedents  and  denied  protection  to 
the  victims  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  is  a 
direct  response  to  those  decisions.  It 
sends  a  resounding  message  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  public:  our  march 
toward  a  more  fair  and  just  Nation 
will  not  be  turned  back.  We  must 
quicken  the  pace  of  reform  to  stop, 
once  and  for  all  times,  discrimination 
and  harassment  against  women  and 
minorities. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  initiative.  Pro- 
tecting civil  rights  is  not  a  political 
issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness. But  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity is  also  an  economic  necessity  if  we 
are  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world.  As  the  Labor  Department  has 
reported,  the  demographic  trends  indi- 
cate that  women  and  minorities  will  be 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
work  force.  Irrational  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  promotion,  based  on  er- 
roneous stereotypes,  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed. We.  as  a  nation,  cannot  afford  to 
exclude  any  workers  as  we  strive  to 
remain  competitive. 

Opponents  of  this  initiative  will  at- 
tempt to  downplay  the  significance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  But  the 
impact  of  these  decisions  is  devastat- 
ing. For  example,  in  the  Patterson 
case,  the  newly  constituted  majority 
dramatically  narrowed  the  scope  of 
section  1981.  That  is  one  of  the  land- 
mark statutes  enacted  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War  to  enable  newly 
freed  slaves  to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  Patterson  decision  de- 
clared that  section  1981  could  not  be 
used  to  remedy  intentional  racial  dis- 


crimination or  harassment  that  occurs 
on  the  job.  The  impact  of  Patterson 
has  been  sharp  and  swift:  in  the  6 
months  since  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced, lower  courts,  relying  on  Pat- 
terson, have  dismissed  nearly  100 
pending,  intentional  racial  discrimina- 
tion cases. 

The  decision  in  Wards  Cove  versus 
Atonio  represents  another  stunning 
example  of  unwarranted  judicial  activ- 
ism. That  decision  was  particularly 
disturbing  because  the  majority,  in  a 
case  where  the  facts  pointed  to  the 
worst  kinds  of  institutionalized  dis- 
crimination, reached  out  to  repudiate 
a  settled  area  of  the  law.  Nonwhite 
employees  were  challenging  an  em- 
ployment system  that,  according  to 
dissenting  Justice  Stevens,  resembled 
a  "plantation  economy"  complete  with 
racially  segregated  housing  and  dining 
facilities.  Despite  these  egregious  cir- 
cumstances, the  majority  ignored  the 
plight  of  these  workers  and  effectively 
gutted  the  established  precedent  in 
this  area.  In  particular,  the  majority 
rejected  the  1971  unanimous  decision 
in  the  Griggs  case,  a  decision  authored 
by  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Earlier  this 
year.  1  introduced  S.  1261.  the  Fair 
Employment  Reinstatement  Act,  to  re- 
instate the  law  set  forth  in  the  Griggs 
decision.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  incorporates  fully 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Reinstatement  Act. 

We  have  already  scheduled  hearings 
in  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  this  important  matter. 
Make  no  mistake,  we  intend  to  push 
forward  viith  the  legislation  this  year. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  support  this  bill 
so  that  the  victims  of  discrimination 
will  receive  the  protection  of  our  laws 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  is  landmark  legisla- 
tion. Its  passage  will  bring  us  closer  to 
the  day  when  there  is  full  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  look  forward  to  its 
prompt  passage. 

During  the  1988-89  term,  the  Su- 
preme Court  issued  a  series  of  unfor- 
tunate decisions  that  cut  back  on  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  various  civil 
rights  protections,  particularly  those 
protections  applicable  in  employment 
discrimination  matters.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990  would  essentially 
overturn  those  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

Specifically,  this  act  would  do  the 
following: 

First,  it  would  restore  the  prohibi- 
tion against  racial  discrimination  in 
the  making  and  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts.  The   act    reaffirms   that     "the 
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right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts" 
includes  the  making,  performance, 
modification  and  termination  of  con- 
tracts, including  the  enjoyment  of  all 
benefits,  terms,  and  conditions  of  the 
contractual  relationship. 

Second,  the  act  restores  the  burden 
of  proof  of  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices m  disparate  impact  cases.  In 
other  words,  it  restores  prior  law  that 
once  an  employee  proved  an  employ- 
ers  employment  practices  had  a  dis- 
criminatory effect,  then  the  employer 
must  prove  that  such  practices  were 
based  upon  business  necessity. 

Third,  the  prohibition  against  im- 
permissible consideration  of  race. 
color,  religion,  .sex.  or  national  origin 
in  employment  practices  would  be 
clarified.  The  law  would  be  amended 
to  provide  that  as  a  general  rule  an 
employer  may  not  use  race,  religion. 
gender,  or  ethnicity  as  a  motivating 
factor  In  employment  decisions,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  di.scrimina 
tion  is  accompanied  by  legitimate  mo- 
tives. 

Fourth,  the  act  would  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  orderly  resolution  of  chal- 
lenges to  employment  practices  that 
carry  out  litigated  or  con.sent  judg- 
menLs  or  orders.  Tho.se  who  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  proposed  court 
order  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
order.  Once  an  order  is  entered,  how- 
ever, challenges  would  generally  not 
be  allowed. 

Finally,  a  damages  remedy  for  inter- 
national discrimination  would  be 
added. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  efforts  in  producing  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  reaffirms  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  meaningful  civil 
rights  protections.  The  majority  of  the 
current  Supreme  Court,  with  Its 
narrow  interpretations  of  our  civil 
rights  laws,  seems  to  lack  the  neces- 
sary commitment.  It  Is  up  to  Congress. 
therefore,  to  restore  and  strengthen 
the  legal  protections  necessary  to 
ensure  equal  employment  opportunitv 
for  all.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 
would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990.  All  Amer- 
icans, as  part  of  our  birthright  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation,  should  have 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  job.  and 
should  have  equal  opportunity  for  pro 
motion  and  advancement  once  on  the 
job.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  our 
Nation  must  utilize  the  talents  and 
productive  capacity  of  all  of  Its  citi- 
zens in  the  work  force,  particularly 
that  of  minorities  and  women  who  fre- 
quently face  the  greatest  barriers  to 
employment  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  decisions  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  last  year  put  Into 
place  procedural  and  substantive  road- 
blocks that  serve  to  undermine  the 
protections  that  Congress  intended  to 
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be  available  to  minorities  and  women 
under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions reflect  a  major  shift  away  from 
equal  employment  rights  established 
more  than  a  quarter  century  ago  when 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
enacted. 

Title  VII  ha.s  been  an  important 
weapon  In  the  Nations  arsenal  to 
eradicate  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place. As  a  result,  women  and  minori- 
ties are  Integrated  into  the  work  force 
and  have  made  major  Inroads  where 
overt  discriminatory  practices  once 
pre.sented  Insurmountable  barriers. 
But.  the  job  Is  far  from  over.  More 
subtle  and  intangible  forms  of  bias 
still  surface  all  too  frequently  In  the 
workplace. 

Last  year,  the  Court  changed  Its 
course  drastically,  narrowing  the 
reach  of  title  VII  in  ways  that  I  be- 
lieve Congre-ss  never  Intended.  These 
decisions  have  already  made  it  far 
more  difficult  for  victims  of  bias  to 
prove  civil  rights  violations  not  only  of 
title  VII  but  also  of  .section  1981.  a 
long-established  civil  rights  act  guar- 
anteeing equality  in  the  making  and 
enforcement  of  contracts.  The  protec- 
tions that  remain  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  women  and  minorities  the  jus- 
tice that  Is  their  due.  Tht^se  recent  de- 
cisions have,  in  effect,  left  many  vic- 
tims of  di.scrimmation  with  only 
hollow  protection  under  title  VII  and 
.section  1981. 

It  Is  now  up  to  Congress  to  correct 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  Court  last 
year  and  to  signal  our  clear  Intent  that 
discrimination  against  women  and  mi- 
norities—no matter  how  unintentional 
or  subtle— has  no  place  In  the  work- 
place or  In  our  .society. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
reverse  five  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  do  particular  harm  to  the  notion 
of  equal  employment  rights  for  all. 
The  bill  would  reverse  Patterson 
versus  McLean  Credit  Union  to  protect 
Americans  against  racial  di.scrimina- 
tion  on  the  job  and  In  private  con- 
tracts. A  legal  system  that  does  not  in- 
clude protection  against  racial  harra.ss- 
ment  on  the  job  as  a  substantive  part 
of  an  employment  contract,  as  the 
Court  ruled  in  Patterson.  Is  unfair  to 
employees  and  needs  revision.  Equal 
employment  opportunity  means  little 
when  it  is  limited  only  to  the  doorway 
of  employment.  What  is  opportunity 
when,  as  in  Patterson,  employers  may 
not  — under  section  1981— di.scriminate 
against  employees  when  ttie  Initial 
contract  is  formed,  but  as  soon  as  the 
employee  begins  work,  the  emplo.ver 
has  a  free  hand  to  discriminate  against 
that  worker  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
race? 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
restore  the  burden  of  proof  in  ca.ses 
that  involve  employment  practices 
that  on  their  face  seem  neutral,  but 
that  in  practice  exclude  minorities  and 


women.  A  legal  system  that  requires 
an  employee  who  claims  discriminato- 
ry treatment  to  unravel  the  complex- 
ities of  an  employer's  personnel  poli- 
cies, as  the  Court  ruled  in  Wards  Cove 
Packing  Co.  versus  Atonlo.  places  a 
particularly  unfair  and  unreasonable 
burden  on  employees  and  needs  revi- 
sion. 

The  Courts  ruling  In  Wards  Cove  is 
especially  troubling  because  it  reverses 
a  unanimous  1971  decision.  Griggs 
versus  Duke  Power  Co.  Under  Griggs, 
title  VII  has  been  used  effectively  by 
women  and  minorities  to  overcome  not 
only  Individual  bias,  but  also  more 
subtle  employment  practices  that  have 
been  used  to  screen  out  entire  classes 
of  people.  Now  we  must  repair  the 
damage  of  the  Wards  Cove  decision 
simply  to  maintain  standards  the 
court  established  18  years  ago. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
correct  the  Court  s  ruling  in  Lorance 
versus  AT&T  Technologies  that  would 
require  an  employee  to  anticipate,  and 
to  bring  suit  in  advance  of,  a  future 
adverse  application  of  a  seniority 
system  in  order  to  protect  his  or  her 
rights. 

The  Lorance  case  involved  an  Illinois 
woman.  Patricia  Lorance,  who  lost  her 
job  and  was  denied  any  remedy  by  the 
Court.  Patricia  Lorance  challenged  a 
senorlty  system  that  she  believed  had 
been    changed    to    prevent    her    and 
other    women     from     competing     for 
mostly  male,  higher  paying  jobs  in  a 
manufacturing  plant.  She  was  laid  off 
under  this  system   In   1983.   although 
the    seniority     system     was     actually 
adopted  in  1979.  The  Supreme  Court 
adopted   the  most  narrow  Interpreta- 
tion possible,  holding  that  employees 
must  file  charges  within  300  days  after 
a  seniority   system   or  other  employ- 
ment practice  Is  adopted;  that  is,  300 
days  from  the  date  of  adoption,  not 
when  the  actual  discrimination  takes 
place.  That's  not  a  long  time,  especial- 
ly in  this  world  of  complicated  man- 
agement,   labor,    and    legal    practices. 
The  discriminatory  effect  of  a  senorlty 
system  may  not  play  itself  out  until 
well  after  Its  adoption,  until  well  Into 
those  300  da.vs.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine 
the  confusion  an  employee  encounters 
when  her  company  adopts  a  complicat- 
ed   seniority    or    benefit    system,    let 
alone  keep  track  of  when  the  courts 
allow    a    plaintiff    to    file    charges    or 
whether  or  not   a  system  will   affect 
her  adversely  months  down  the  line. 
The   Civil    Rights   Act   of    1990   would 
protect  those  who  do  not  realize,  until 
too    late,    that    certain    employment 
practices  jeopardize  their  ability  to  ad- 
vance, as  In  the  Lorance  case. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
also  reverse  the  Court's  decisions  in 
Price  Waterhouse  versus  Hopkins,  a 
decision  that  permits  an  employer  to 
discriminate  without  ramification  if 
the  predominant   reason   for  the  em- 


ployment decision  was  something 
other  than  the  plaintiff's  gender,  and 
Martin  versus  Wilks,  a  decision  that 
"ould  undermine  many  affirmative 
action  plans  currently  in  place  and  dis- 
courage the  voluntary  settlement  of 
disputes.  These  decisions  seriously  un- 
dermine the  statutory  objectives  of 
fair  employment  laws  and  need  to  be 
revised. 

Unfortunately,  di.scrimination  still 
limits  work  opportunities  for  many  of 
our  citizens  in  today's  world,  and  the 
ideal  of  a  work  force  ba.sed  on  equal 
opportunity  and  advancement 

through  hard  work  and  merit  is  a  diffi- 
cult goal  to  reach.  That  goal  Is  pushed 
further  from  reach  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  long  viewed  as  the  protector  of 
civil  rights,  restricts  the  .scope  and  un- 
dermines the  effectiveness  of  two  of 
our  most  important  antidiscrimination 
laws.  Fortunately.  Congress  can.  and 
should,  step  in  to  restore  the  civil 
rights  safety  net  ripped  open  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  ensure  that  all  vic- 
tims of  bias  are  afforded  adequate 
remedies  in  our  judicial  system. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  is  legis- 
lation that  deserves  our  attention  and 
swift  approval. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  along  with  Senators  Kenne- 
dy and  Jeffords  and  a  number  of  our 
colleagues.  Both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat, to  introduce  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1990.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

The  genesis  of  all  civil  rights  in  our 
great  country  is  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  document  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government  from  depriving  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Our  Constitu- 
tion also  forbids  States  from  denying 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  States  are  further  obliged  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  persons  equally,  that 
Is,  without  discrimination  against  any 
class  of  persons.  Slavery  Is  prohibited 
and  voting  rights  are  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  our  civil  rights  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  The  first  Civil 
Rights  Act.  pas.sed  in  1866.  guaranteed 
to  every  U.S.  citizen  the  same  rights 
that  white  citizens  have  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  and  sell  property.  A 
series  of  other  laws  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  made  clear  that 
our  nonwhite  citizens  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  whites  in  other 
areas  such  as  contracting  and  sitting 
on  juries. 

Twentieth  century  civil  rights  laws 
reflect  the  growing  recognition  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  the 
need  for  equal  protection  in  the  areas 
of  voting,  public  accommodation,  edu- 
cation, employment,  housing,  credit 
and  access  to  Federal  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  protection  of  these  sub- 
stantive rights.  Congress  has  acted  to 


extend  constitutional  protection 
beyond  race  to  religion,  sex,  handicap, 
national  origin,  age,  and  marital 
status.  Our  history  reflects  a  dynamic 
process,  expanding  protection  to 
ensure  that  all  basic  rights  of  all 
groups  are  safeguarded. 

Our  courts  have  played  a  major  role 
in  enforcing  the  civil  rights  protec- 
tions enacted  by  Congre.ss.  Where  civil 
rights  have  been  endangered  by  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  this  great  land,  those  affected  have 
been  able  to  turn  to  the  courts  for  pro- 
tection of  tho.se  rights. 

During  1989,  however,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Issued  a  series  of  deci- 
sions in  employment  discrimination 
cases  that  threaten  to  set  back  our 
progesss  In  the  area  of  job  opportunity 
by  decades.  As  a  result  of  the  decision 
in  Patterson  versus  McLean  Credit 
Union,  victims  of  even  the  most  egre- 
gious racial  harassment  in  the  work- 
place can  obtain  no  meaningful 
remedy.  Because  of  the  decision  in 
Price-Waterhouse  versus  Hopkins,  a 
person  who  proves  that  illegal  discrim- 
ination played  a  part  in  an  action 
against  them  by  an  employer  cannot 
receive  any  remedy  if  the  employer 
shows  that  there  was  also  a  legal 
reason  for  the  action.  In  other  words, 
overt  sexism  or  racism  in  an  employ- 
ment decision  is  acceptable  so  long  as 
it  Is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  deci- 
sion. The  Court's  opinion  in  Wards 
Cove  Packing  Co.  versus  Atonio  makes 
a  person  who  proves  discrimination  by 
an  employer  that  the  employer  had  no 
justification  for  the  discrimination. 

The  results  in  these  cases  indicate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  needs  a  clear 
signal  from  Congress  that  employment 
discrimination  Is  unacceptable  in  all 
forms  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  Congress  expects  the  Court 
to  reflect  that  In  its  decisions.  That  is 
what  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 
would  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
It  is  our  opportunity  to  begin  this 
decade  with  a  renewed  commitment  to 
civil  rights. 

But  there  is  another  reason  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  America's  eco- 
nomic well-being  depends  as  never 
before  on  the  role  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  our  work  force.  Work  Force 
2000.  a  study  commissioned  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  states  that 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  47  percent 
of  our  work  force  will  be  women  and 
15  percent  will  be  nonwhite.  At  the 
same  time,  new  jobs  will  demand  much 
higher  skill  levels.  We  will  be  more  de- 
pendent on  women  and  minorities  as 
workers,  and  they  must  be  increasing- 
ly better  trained.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  the  prejudice  that  keeps  women 
and  minorities  from  obtaining  the  best 
possible  training  and  that  keeps  them 


from  being  able  to  give  their  best  on 
the  job. 

I  wish  that  this  legislation  were  not 
necessary,  but  I  conclude  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Court  that  we  must  now 
take  steps  to  protect  the  gains  of  the 
last  25  years  in  eliminating  employ- 
ment discrimination.  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  work  in 
bringing  the  issue  of  civil  rights  before 
this  body.  Deeply  entrenched  in  Amer- 
ican culture  is  the  belief  that  all  indi- 
viduals—no matter  what  their  color, 
race.  sex.  religion,  or  national  origin- 
deserve  equal  and  fair  treatment.  That 
Is  the  principle  upon  which  Congress 
has  established  civil  rights  laws;  today, 
that  principle  is  being  reemphasized. 

Congressional  intent  is  one  of  the 
tools  used  by  the  courts  to  decipher 
the  meaning  of  Federal  statutes.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  t>eing  intro- 
duced today  is  to  make  clear  congres- 
sional intent  regarding,  and  support 
for.  civil  rights.  I  applaud  that  goal 
wholeheartedly. 

Currently,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Federal  Government  prevents  dis- 
crimination In  the  workplace  under 
two  major  statutes:  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1866  and  1964.  The  1866  stat- 
ute, known  as  section  1981.  guarantees 
equal  rights,  regardless  of  race,  in  the 
making  of  employment  and  other  con- 
tracts. Title  VII  of  the  1964  act  pro- 
hibits discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin, 
with  regard  to  employment  decisions 
and  practices. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  series  of  civil  rights 
and  employment-related  rulings  that 
affected  the  body  of  civil  rights  law 
that  has  developed  from  section  1981 
and  title  'VII  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. Three  areas  of  civil  rights  law- 
burden  of  proof  of  discrimination, 
court-approved  consent  decrees,  and 
on-the-job  discrimination— were  sig- 
nificantly affected. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,  as  in- 
troduced, addresses  to  some  degree 
each  of  those  decisions.  In  the  body  of 
civil  rights  law,  there  are  clear  prece- 
dents or  standards  that  served  as  the 
guidelines  for  this  legislation.  Sections 
of  this  act  do  faithfully  restore  civil 
rights  guarantees  as  outlined  by  Court 
precedent;  but  the  act  also  goes 
beyond  simply  restoring  longstanding 
Court  precedents. 

First,  the  act  would  address  those 
recent  decisions  in  which  no  clear 
precedent  or  standard  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court.  Second, 
there  are  sections  of  the  bill  that  may 
loosely  be  referred  to  as  compromise 
provisions:  those  that  codify  a  position 
somewhere  between  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  and  the  standard  as- 
sumed prior  to  that  ruling.  Third,  and 
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finally,  the  bill  breaks  what  I  consider 
to  be  entirely  new  ground  in  specific 
areas. 

While  I  support  many  of  these  prov  i 
sions,  I  recognize  that  none  are  small 
steps.  Given  the  breadth,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  potential  impact  of  this 
bill.  I  believe  we  must  take  the  time 
for  careful  analysis.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  4  days  of  hearings  on 
this  measure  have  already  been  sched- 
uled. The  hearing  process  should 
prove  invaluable,  and  the  resulting  dis- 
cussion should  produce  more  insight 
into  how  best  to  protect  civil  rights. 
Should  more  hearings  be  necessary.  I 
hope  that  they,  too.  will  be  scheduled 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990.  This  legislation  would  clarify 
and  strengthen  Federal  laws  which 
forbid  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  race  or  sex  and  ensure  that 
adequate  remedies  exist  for  victims  of 
such  discrimination. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  countless  Court  de- 
cisions and  congressional  actions  have 
underscored  the  need  to  be  vigilant 
against  discrimination.  We  have  made 
steady  progress  toward  achievement  of 
a  juster  and  fairer  .society.  The  cur- 
rent Supreme  Court,  however,  doesn't 
seem  to  understand  the  depth  of  the 
problem  of  invidious  discrimination  in 
this  country  or  the  importance  of 
maintaining  strong  and  effective  reme- 
dies to  eradicate  this  problem. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  series  of  decisions 
which  have  blunted  some  of  the  most 
effective  laws  which  protect  employees 
from  discrimination.  The  bipartisan 
legislation  being  introduced  today  is 
designed  to  reverse  the  adverse  impact 
of  these  decisions  and  to  restore  our 
Nation's  strong  and  effective  weapons 
against  employment  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  last  year's  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealt  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  ability  of  victims  of  job  discrim- 
ination to  litigate  cases  under  Federal 
civil  rights  statutes.  One  decision. 
Wards  Cove,  overturned  18  years  of 
settled  law  on  the  burden  of  proof  in 
employment  discrimination  cases.  An- 
other. Patterson,  emasculated  a  1866 
civil  rights  statute  by  limiting  its  cov- 
erage to  exclude  on-the-job  discrimina- 
tion. A  third.  Martin,  would  allow 
long-accepted  settlement  agreements 
discrimination  cases  to  now  be  re- 
opened. 

Mr.  President.  the  devastating 
impact  of  these  decisions  is  already 
taking  effect.  According  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund.  96  claims 
involving  racial  and  ethnic  harassment 
and  discrimination  have  been  dis 
missed  as  a  result  of  the  Patterson  de- 
cision. 

One  case  thrown  out  as  a  result  of 
the  Patterson  decision  involved  an  em- 


ployer found  to  have  subjected  one 
black  employee  to  verbal  and  physical 
abuse,  and  a  racially  motivated  demo- 
tion. The  employer  demoted  the  em- 
ployee because  it  'wasn't  right  for  a 
black  to  occupy  such  a  high  position." 
The  trial  court  had  found  the  employ- 
er guilty  of  illegal  discrimination  and 
awarded  the  victim  $150,000  in  dam- 
ages. The  appeals  court  reversed,  on 
the  ground.s  that  the  Patterson  deci- 
sion held  that  section  1981  of  title  42 
of  the  United  States  Code— the  1866 
civil  rights  law— did  not  apply  to  on- 
the-job  discrimination,  only  discrimi- 
nation in  hiring. 

Since  the  only  other  remedy— Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964— 
does  not  apply  to  employers  with  less 
than  15  employees,  no  Federal  remedy 
was  available  to  redress  the  blatant 
discriminatory  treatment  of  this  em- 
ployee. Mr.  President,  to  leave  a  victim 
of  this  kind  of  discrimination  without 
a  remedy  contravenes  all  that  Con- 
gress has  fought  for  in  ensuring  equal 
treatment  for  all  Americans. 

If  we  truly  lived  in  a  color  and  sex- 
blind  society  perhaps  there  would  be 
no  need  for  the  type  of  civil  rights 
laws  which  exist  today.  But  one  need 
not  look  far  to  realize  that,  while 
progress  has  been  made,  we  are  far 
from  achieving  that  kind  of  a  color- 
and  sex-blind  society.  To  make  that 
dream  a  reality  we  must  ensure  that 
Federal  f>qual  employment  laws 
remain  strong  and  effective.  We  have 
come  too  far  on  the  long  and  arduous 
path  toward  achievement  of  equality 
and  justice  to  turn  backward  now.  1 
strongly  support  this  measure  and  will 
fight  for  its  enactment. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself, 

Mr.    K.ASTEN.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 

Dixon.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  F>res- 

SLER.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.     Wilson.     Mr.     Grassley. 

Mr.    Lieberman.    Mr.    Daschle. 

Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr.    Sasser. 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 

Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Garn. 

Mr.    Inouye.    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr. 

Exon.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Moy- 

NiHAN,        Mr.        Dodd,        Mr. 

McClure.      Mr.      Leahy.      Mr. 

Bryan.     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 

Gorton,      Mr.      Wirth,      Mr. 

Symms,      Mr.      BuRDicK,      Mr. 

Wallop,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Biden, 

Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 

Byrd,    Mr.   Conrad.   Mr.   Pell. 

Mr.     Coats.     Mr.     Roth,     Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  re.solution  desig- 
nating   'Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BM  TIC  FHKFDOM  DAY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  along  with  48  cosponsors.  to  in- 
troduce the  Baltic  Freedom  Dav  reso- 
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lution.  I  so  do  with  great  pride  and 
feeling.  This  legislation  will  declare 
June  14,  1990,  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
I  hope  and  expect  that  before  the  day 
is  out  we  will  have  fully  half  of  the 
Senate  as  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

For  each  of  the  past  8  years  Con- 
gress has  overwhelmingly  adopted 
similar  legislation,  and  it  has  been  im- 
portant each  year  but  no  more  so  im- 
portant than  right  now.  this  year,  be- 
cause today,  with  the  dramatic  devel- 
opments unfolding  in  the  Baltic 
States,  this  resolution  continues  to  be 
an  important  expression  of  United 
States  policy  which  has  never  recog- 
nized Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  has  consistently  supported 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  50  years, 
our  nonrecognition  policy  has  been  an 
important  symbol  of  hope  to  the 
Baltic  people.  They  have  told  us  that 
time  and  time  again. 

Today,  as  the  Baltic  people  prepare 
to  take  the  final  step  toward  regaining 
their  lost  independence,  it  provides  im- 
portant reassurance  to  them  that  our 
Government  stands  with  them  in  their 
struggle  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  joint  resolution  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  reaffirms  that  position 
and  asks  that  in  advance  of  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  which  led  to 
the  illegal  Soviet  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States,  the  adminis- 
tration submit  to  Congress  a  state- 
ment articulating  specific  actions  our 
Government  is  taking  to  support  and 
to  encourage  Soviet  support  for  the 
peaceful  restoration  of  independence 
and  democracy  in  the  Baltic  States. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  himself  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  This  is  a 
symbol  of  support  and  hope  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  going  out  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States,  tell- 
ing them  that  we  stand  with  them, 
and  one  of  these  days  soon  it  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
establish their  independence  with  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  will  be  a 
great  day  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  today,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  in  the  Soviet-oc- 
cupied Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  are  waging  a  heroic, 
nonviolent  battle  against  a  violent  oc- 
cupying power  that  has  grossly  violat- 
ed their  human  rights  during  the  past 
50  years  and  that  continues  to  deny 
them  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
future. 

At  this  historic  turning  point,  one 
would  expect  that  our  Government 
would  be  cheering  the  Baits  on  in 
their  quest  for  independence.  But  in- 
stead, the  response  of  the  administra- 
tion   to    the    Baltic    movement    has 


ranged  from  silence  to  thinly  veiled 
disapproval.  Voices  in  the  administra- 
tion, echoed  in  the  op-ed  pages  of 
major  newspapers,  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  outspoken 
in  its  support  of  the  Baltic  independ- 
ence movements,  because  the  success 
of  these  movements  could  provoke  a 
hard-line  takeover  in  Moscow,  thus 
spelling  the  end  of  Gorbachev's  re- 
forms and  potentially  unleashing  a 
bloodbath.  Interestingly,  this  is  also 
the  argument  the  Kremlin  makes  to 
oppose  Baltic  independence,  and 
America's  pundits  seem  to  be  buying 
it.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Mr  President,  any  conservative  reac- 
tion in  Russia  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, but  we  should  not  hold  the 
Baltic  States  accountable  for  the  pos- 
sible intensification  of  this  backlash. 

An  unraveling  empire  is  always  a 
breeding  ground  for  progressive  and 
regressive  tendencies  alike,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  over  100  different 
ethnic  groups  living  in  15  separate  re- 
publics, is  certainly  no  exception.  In 
the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  ethnic 
violence  erupt  in  Uzbekistan,  in  Ka- 
zakhstan, and  in  Georgia.  And,  today, 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Azerbaijan  and 
Armenia  continues  to  make  front-page 
news.  We  have  seen  Soviet  police  and 
soldiers  wielding  tear  gas,  clubs,  sharp- 
ened shovels,  and  poison  gas  against 
demonstrators  in  the  non-Russian  re- 
publics. Amidst  this  sea  of  violence. 
the  Baltic  States  stand  out  for  the 
consistently  peaceful  and  disciplined 
nature  of  their  protest.  Why  should 
we  support  Gorbachev  in  holding  the 
Baits  hostage  because  of  what  may  or 
may  not  happen  in  republics  less  com- 
mitted to  nonviolent  change? 

The  many  forces  for  change  within 
Soviet  society  may  have  been  un- 
leashed by  Gorbachev's  campaign  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika.  but  at  this 
point  they  are  propelled  by  their  own 
momentum.  The  Baltic  peoples  will 
continue  to  demand  independence,  re- 
gardless of  cries  for  "patience"  from 
Gorbachev,  because  they  see  inde- 
pendence as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Despite  Gorbachevs  much  touted  re- 
forms, in  the  Baltic  States  store 
shelves  are  still  empty,  industry  and 
agriculture  are  still  controlled  by  cen- 
tral planners  in  Moscow,  heavily  pol- 
luting factories  are  still  ravaging  the 
environment  and  the  health  of  Baltic 
residents  while  providing  hard  curren- 
cy income  for  Moscow,  young  men  are 
still  being  forced  to  serve  in  the  occu- 
pying Soviet  army,  where  they  are 
routinely  beaten  and  even  murdered, 
and  trained  to  kill  and  be  killed  in  dis- 
tant lands,  recently  in  Afghanistan 
and  now  in  Azerbaijan.  Having  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  family 
and  friends  to  the  prisons  and  the 
gulag  during  the  past  five  decades,  the 
Baits  feel  they  no  longer  have  any- 
thing to  lose,  and  they  are  not  con- 
vinced that  Gorbachev "s  maneuvering 


will  bring  about  real  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy within  the  present  structure 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  what  the 
United  States  does  or  does  not  say,  the 
Baltic  peoples  will  not  give  up  the 
fight  for  freedom.  And  events  in  the 
Baltic  States  consistently  suggest  that 
sooner  or  later,  and  probably  sooner, 
they  will  win.  In  the  ongoing  battle  of 
wills  with  Moscow,  it  is  the  Baits  who 
are  setting  the  agenda  and  Gorbachev 
who  is  being  forced  to  adjust.  Thanks 
to  Baltic  pressure,  last  year  the  Soviet 
leadership  acknowledged  the  existence 
and  illegality  of  the  secret  protocols  to 
the  1939  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  in 
which  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germa- 
ny divided  Eastern  Europe  into 
spheres  of  influence.  Then  they  grant- 
ed limited  economic  autonomy  to  the 
Baltic  States  and  now  they  are  offi- 
cially considering  the  possibility  of 
eventual  independence.  And.  when 
Gorbachev,  earlier  this  week,  called  on 
the  Communist  party  to  give  up  its 
constitutional  monopoly  on  power  and 
allow  a  multiparty  system,  he  was 
simply  making  official  something  that, 
in  practice,  has  existed  in  the  Baltic 
States  for  many  months. 

As  Gorbachev  continues  to  follow 
the  Baltic  agenda,  it  remains  for  us  to 
decide  whether  we  want  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  flow-  of  history  or  lag 
behind,  parroting  Moscow's  calls  for 
"patience.  "  Do  we  want  to  be  remem- 
bered for  upholding  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  self-determination,  or  for 
turning  our  backs  on  these  courageous 
peoples  at  a  crucial  moment? 

If  we  do  abandon  the  Baltic  cause, 
we  will  be  sacrificing  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  an  illusory  notion  of  "stabili- 
ty"—illusory  because  it  is  founded  on 
the  suppression  of  democratic  change 
and  the  maintenance  of  empire.  In 
spite  of  Gorbachevs  immense  popular- 
ity abroad,  neither  the  "Man  of  the 
Decade  "  nor  any  other  Soviet  leader 
can  restore  "stability"  in  an  empire  of 
over  100  restive  ethnic  peoples,  while 
retaining  these  peoples  through  force. 

While  Gorbachev  was  sweating  it 
out  in  fierce  debates  with  crowds  of 
Lithuanian  citizens  recently.  White 
House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater 
justified  the  White  House's  conspicu- 
ous lack  of  support  for  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence activists  by  claiming,  "We 
don't  want  to  take  any  positions  that 
are  not  helpful  to  either  side."  Clearly, 
however,  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  avoid  taking  a  position  on 
this  critical  issue,  and  the  position  we 
take  should  be  "helpful"  to  the  side  of 
the  freedom  seekers,  not  the  empire- 
preservers.  As  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
argues  in  the  last  est  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs; 

The  West  ran  no  longer  remain  passive  on 
this  ls.sue  A  (jreai  tiistoric  drama  is  in  the 
process  of  iinfoldinK  — and  it  ran  have  either 
beniitn  or  malevolent  inlernational  conse- 
quences •  •  •    For  the  moment,  silence  on 


the  pan  of  the  West  ma.v  seem  to  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  •  •  •  [AH  .some  point 
the  question  will  arise,  b.v  what  standard 
does  the  West  choose  to  support,  for  exam- 
ple. Polish  independence  but  to  ignore  the 
cravings  of  .say.  liie  Lithuanians  or.  before 
too  long,  of  the  Ukrainians,  for  their  own 
national  statehood^ 


It  is  therefore  timely  for  the  West  to  for- 
mulate its  own  general  approach  on  this 
large  issue  before  national  turmoil  in  the 
Soviet  world  begins  to  undermine  the  East- 
West  relationship  as  a  whole.  The  West  s  at- 
titude should  reflect  the  norms  that  have 
gained  universal  acceptance  in  our  age  and 
should  aim  at  creating  arrangements  that 
benefit  the  peoples  swept  up  by  the  ground 
swell  of  national  feelings.  It  should  empha- 
size that  the  West  does  not  seek  the  frag- 
mentation either  of  Eastern  Europe  or  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  rather  wishes  to  facili- 
tate the  historically  significant  process  of 
transforming  ongoing  repressue  political  ar- 
rangements into  more  voluntary  and  coop- 
erative relationships. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  to 
take  an  active  position  on  the  Baltic 
question  because  it  is  our  moral  and 
legal  duty  to  do  so.  stemming  from  our 
commitment  to  the  nonrecognition 
principle.  When,  in  June  and  July 
1940.  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  the 
Baltic  States,  deported  their  political 
leaders,  and  staged  sham  elections 
leading  to  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  acting  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  denounced 
these  "predatory  activities."  Prom 
that  day  forward,  the  United  States 
Government  has  consistently  refused 
to  accept  that  the  Baltic  States  belong 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently,  however,  the  administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  a  reluctance  to 
hold  true  to  the  nonrecognition  princi- 
ple. President  Bush,  while  reasserting 
the  nonrecognition  principle  in 
theory,  has  referred  to  the  Baltic 
question  as  Gobachevs  'internal" 
problem.  And  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently reported  that  senior  administra- 
tion officials  are  frustrated  by  the 
"captive  nations"  policy  which  they 
regard  as  "a  cold  war  anchronism  kept 
on  the  back  burner  as  a  cheap  way  of 
appealing  to  U.S.  voters  with  roots  in 
these  countries." 

But  as  attorney  William  Hough 
noted  in  testimony  last  October  before 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe: 

The  United  States  position  on  this  issue  is 
not  a  remnant  of  cold-war.  anti-Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  nor  •  *  *  "  a  conceit  of  diplomat- 
ic formalism."  Rather,  nonrecognition  of 
the  annexation  is  the  direct  result  of  a  long- 
standing continuum  of  United  Slates  for- 
eign policy  which  deliberately  .seeks  to  pro- 
mote values  of  human  rights,  self-determi- 
nation, and  democracy  world-wide.  Indeed, 
non-recognition  of  seizure  or  territory  is  an 
iiitf'matxoual  legal  requirement  '  '  '  (em- 
phasis added) 

The  significance  of  upholding  the 
nonrecognition   principle   may   escape 
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some  American  officials  and  journal- 
ists, but  it  does  not  escape  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  states,  for  whom  it  has 
been  a  beacon  of  hope  throughout  50 
years  of  Soviet  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  United  States 
now  to  abandon  its  commitment  to 
that  principle  would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Baltic  peoples  at  a  su- 
premely important  moment,  when 
they  are  closer  then  ever  before  to 
ending  the  illesal  Soviet  occupation. 

When  President  Gorbachev,  repre- 
senting the  government  that  de- 
stroyed twenty  percent  of  the  Baltic 
States"  populations  in  the  pri.son 
camps  of  Siberia,  claims  that  Lithua- 
nia will  be  obligated  to  pay  ■compen- 
.sation  '  to  anyone  who  wants  to  stay  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  will  have  to 
move  if  Lithuania  secedes,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  point  out  the  histori- 
cal and  legal  absurdity  of  this  claim. 
And  when  Mr.  Gorbachev  insists  that 
Lithuania  wait  until  Mo.scow  drafts  a 
"divorce  law"  to  regulate  Lithuania's 
so-called  secession,  the  United  States 
should  remind  him  that,  in  the  words 
of  Lithuanian  independence  activist 
Algimantas  Cekuolis.  Lithuania  does 
not  need  a  divorce  law."  becau.se  she 
never  married"  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
was  "raped."  The  United  Slates  should 
continually  be  reminding  Moscow  and 
the  world  that  what  the  Baits  are 
fighting  for  is  not  .secession  from  their 
own  country,  but  rather  liberation 
from  foreign  domination. 

To  those  who  claim  that  the  exercise 
of  self-determination  will  precipitate 
chaos  and  bloodshed.  I  submit  that  re- 
sponsible action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  could  actually  foster  sta- 
bility in  a  highly  volatile  situation. 
Active  support  for  Baltic  independ- 
ence does  not.  of  course,  mean  sending 
in  United  States  troops  or  issuing  ulti- 
mata to  Moscow.  What  it  could  mean, 
however,  is  bringing  the  Baltic  issue 
into  the  realm  of  international  diplo- 
macy, where  it  belongs.  Rather  than 
waiting  for  the  Kremlin  to  draw  up 
"divorce  papers."  we  could  be  working 
with  other  Western  governments  who 
have  upheld  nonrecognition.  to  devel- 
op. I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hough: 

A    peaceful    diplomatic    .solution    for    thf 
Baltic  region  that   would  take  into  account 
the   .security    interest.s    of    nalion.s    of    Ea.st 
Central  Europe.  includinK  the  Soviet  Union 

•      •      • 

Today,  witli  the  advent  of  the  Soviet 
Union  s  a\owed  interest  in  a  common  Euro- 
pean home,  respect  for  international  law, 
and  renunciation  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine, 
there  i.s  absolutely  no  rea-son  why  the  West 
ern  democracies  should  not.  and  could  not 
advance  a  common  plan  for  the  Baltic 
States.  •  •  • 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  Brzezinski 
maintains  that: 

'the  West  should  not  be  shy  in  publicly 
stating  that  it  favors  the  eventual  transfor 
mation  of  the  Soviet  Union— which  in  reali 
IV  IS  a  Great  Ru.ssian  empire  into  a  gcnu- 
ini-lv   toliintanj  confederation   or  common- 


on  Moscow  to 

the    political 

Soviet  empire 

in    good    con- 


wealth  lilt     behoo\e>    Americans     to 

proffer  concrete  simgestion.s  for  how  lo  alle- 
viiile  the  intensifying  Soviet  international 
conflicts  Ihrougti  deliberate  adoption  of 
confederal  lonal  arrangements"  i  emphasis 
added  > 

For  those  non-Ru.ssian  nations  that 
continue  to  .seek  complete  independ- 
ence rather  than  voluntary  confedera- 
tional  membership,  says  Brzezinski- 

Secession  could  be  made  condiuonal  on 
lreaty-ba.sed  a.s.sociate  status  Miih  a  Soviel 
Confederation  -especially  in  economic  coop- 
eration and  perhaps  even  in  some  security 
arrangements. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  quietly  to  un- 
dermine the  nonrecognition  principle 
and  offer  Moscow  free  rein  to  use 
force  against  "ethnic  unrest."  but 
rather  to  put  pressure 
fundamentally  rewrite 
contract  that  holds  the 
together.  We  cannot 
.science  ask  the  Baits  to  be  "patient" 
and  stop  demanding  independence, 
until  the  Soviet  Government  begins  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  something 
worth  waiting  for— until  they  replace 
imperial  domination  with  democratic 
self-determination.  If  we  really  want 
to  see  democracy  and  stability  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  then,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Lithuanian  activist  Cekuolis: 
Why  not  give  power  to  the  people'  •  •  •  If 
Mr.  Gorbachev  is  really  for  perestroika.  let  s 
do  it.  •  •  *  (Platient  we  are.  Let's  see 
progrps.s. 

Finally,  when  Soviet  officials  pro- 
claim that  the  Baltic  States  will  face 
economic  disaster  if  they  break  away 
from  Moscow,  the  United  States 
should  state  unequivocally  that  an  in- 
dependent Estonia,  Latvia  or  Lithua- 
nia would  have  the  same  opportunities 
to  apply  for  Western  economic  assist- 
ance that  were  made  available  to 
Poland  and  Hungary  and  the  other 
emerging  democracies. 

In    conclusion,    let    me    quote    the 
"Man  of  the  Decade"  himself.  In  his 
New  Year"s  address  to   the  people  of 
the   United   States.   President    Gorba- 
chev proclaimed: 

The  1990s  may  become  a  decade  when 
freedom.  dcmocrac>-  and  equality  will  begin 
lo  be  established  on  a  global  scale  and  in  an 
increasingly  irreversible  way 

People  may  .say  that  all  the.se  are  long- 
known  truths  and  age-old  values.  This  is  so. 
indeed.  Bui  never  before  were  we  prepared 
so  well  for  implementing  them  as  now.  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Let  us  work  pur- 
posefully, patiently  and  with  belief  in  their 
triumph. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  enter  the  new 
decade  firmly  and  responsibly  support- 
ing the  "irreversible""  move  toward 
freedom,  democracy,  and  equality," 
not  supporting  efforts  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  a  crumbling  empire. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  Senator  Kasten  in  cosponsoring 
this  years  Baltic  Freedom  Day  resolu- 
tion and  in  calling  upon  the  adminis- 
tration actively  to  support  the  peace- 
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ful   pursuit 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  251 
Wherea-s  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  cher- 
ished the  principles  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  and  have  recently  held  mass  dem- 
onstrations calling  for  freedom  and  inde- 
penderic<'. 

Wherea.s  from  1918  to  1940.  the  Baltic 
Slates  existed  a.s  Independent,  .sovereign  na- 
tions and  as  fully  recognized  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations: 

Wherea.s  1990  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  in\;ision.  seizure,  and  illegal  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  Slates  into  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  national  will  and  the 
desire  for  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
Baltic  people: 

Whereas  1990  also  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  continued  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
forcible  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  So\  let  Union: 

Wherea.s.  due  to  Soviet  and  Nazi  collusion, 
the  Baltic  States  suffered  a  lo.ss  of  one-third 
of  tlieir  population  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II: 

Whereas,  under  Soviet  occupation,  the 
native  Baltic  peoples  have  been  deported 
from  their  homelands  to  forced  labor  and 
concentration  camps  in  Siberia  and  el.se- 
where: 

Wherea.s  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
have  unique  indigenous  cultures,  national 
traditions,  and  languages,  which  have  been 
threatened  by  decades  of  ru.s.sification: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  introduced 
into  the  Baltic  States  ecologically  unsound 
industries  without  proper  safeguards,  and 
the  presence  of  those  industries  ha.s  critical- 
ly endangered  the  environment  and  well- 
being  of  the  Baltic  people: 

Whereas,  as  part  of  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  campaign  of  openness,  re- 
structuring, and  democratization.  Soviet 
leaders  have  officially  acknowledged  the  il- 
legality ol  the  secret  protocols  to  the  19,39 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  which  led  lo  the 
Soviet  military  invasion  of  the  Baltic  States 
m  1940: 

Whereas,  in  the  spirit  of  openness  and  de- 
mocratization, the  Baltic  peoples  are  affirm- 
ing their  right,  upheld  both  by  internation- 
al law  and  by  the  Soviet  Constitution,  to  re- 
store full  independence  through  parliamen- 
lar.\-  and  peaceful  means:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Stales,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly 
upheld  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determi- 
nation: Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  — 

'  1)  the  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Stales  for  freedom  and  independence: 

(21  the  Congress,  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  deny  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
Slates,  urges  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
the  .sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  Slates  and  to 
yield  to  the  rightful  demands  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination   and  oppre.ssion.   as   guaranteed 


by  Principle  Eight  ol  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
to  which  I  he  Soviet  Union  is  a  slgnalor.v : 

I'.it  June  14.  1990,  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  mass  deportation  ol  the  Baltic  peoples 
tiom  their  homelands  in  1941.  is  designated 
as  Baltic  Freedom  Day  '.  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  people  of  Ihe  United  Slates 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  Baltic 
people:  and 

i4i  the  President  is  authorized  and  re 
quested  lo  i.ssue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people-  of  the  United  Stales  to  observe 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  a  statement  articu 
laling  specific  actions  the  United  Slates 
Government  is  taking,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
intent  of  the  nonrecognition  principle,  to  - 

lAi  support  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  Stales;  and 

iBi  encourage  Soviet  sui^port  for  a  piace- 
ful  transition  to  independence  and  democra 
cy  in  tlie  Baltic  Stales. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  along  with  Senator 
Riegle  a  resolution  to  designate  June 
14.  1990.  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day." 
This  is  a  critical  time  for  the  Baltic 
States,  and  I  believe  it  is  iinportant 
that  the  United  States— in  line  with 
our  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  these  nations^ 
support  their  aspirations  in  e\ery  way 
possible. 

June  14  marks  the  49th  anniversary 
of  a  massive  deportation  of  the  Baltic 
people  from  their  homelands.  After 
this  protracted  bondage,  these  people 
are  daily  moving  closer  toward  free- 
dom. The  historic  visit  of  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  lo  Lithuania 
reveals  the  Soviet  leadership's  fear  of 
the  inevitable.  The  question  for  the 
Baltic  States  is  not  whether  but  when 
they  will  demand  their  rightful  place 
in  the  community  of  nations. 

In  late  November.  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  wrote  to  the  President, 
asking  him  to  raise  the  issue  of  the 
Baltic  States  at  his  Malta  summit  with 
President  Gorbachev.  The  State  De- 
partment recently  responded  to  this 
letter— reaffirming  the  United  States 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  "forci- 
ble incorporation  of  Estonia.  Lithua- 
nia, and  Latvia  into  the  Soviet  Union '" 
and  reasserting  Americas  support  for 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples.'" 

President  Bush  did  discuss  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  States  at  the  Malta 
summit,  making  it  clear  that  the  "use 
of  force  in  the  Baltic  States  would 
have  serious  repercussions  for  the 
entire  bilateral  relationship.  "  The  So- 
viets" response  was  that  they  did  not 
plan  to  use  force. 

So  there  is  ample  reason  for  hope 
for  peaceful  progress  toward  independ- 
ence. But  there  is  cause  for  concern  as 
well.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  essential 
that  we  let  Mr.  Gorbachev  know- 
where  the  U.S.  Congress  stands.  And 
we  stand  in  unity  and  hope  on  the  side 
of  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 


S.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April  15,  1990. 
through  April  21.  1990,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  MINORITY  CANCER  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  designation  of 
the  third  week  in  April  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week.  " 

We  all  know  that  cancer  is  a  deadly 
disease  that  strikes  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year,  throwing  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  close  to 
them,  into  turmoil.  In  recognition  of 
this,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  the 
lauses.  types  and  treatments  of 
cancer,  the  month  of  April  in  each 
year  has  been  designated  as  "National 
Cancer  Month." 

But  many  of  us  are  unaware  that 
cancer  has  a  disproportionately  severe 
impact  on  certain  segments  of  our 
population.  Two  of  those  segments 
that  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
burdened  with  such  a  distinction  are 
the  minority  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged communities  in  our  Nation. 
The  overall  incidence  of  cancer  is 
higher  among  blacks  and  Hispanics  as 
compared  to  the  population  in  general. 
And  while  the  overall  cancer  survival 
rate  is  improving  steadily,  the  survival 
rate  has  actually  dropped  among 
blacks  and  Hispanics.  In  addition,  the 
incidence  of  cancer  and  fatality  rates 
among  our  economically  disadvan- 
taged population  are  higher  than  that 
in  the  general  population. 

National  Minority  Cancer  Awareness 
Week  will  play  an  important  role  in 
our  national  fight  against  cancer.  It 
will  foster  increased  awareness  of  the 
causes,  types  and  treatments  of  cancer 
among  these  population  segments  af- 
flicted with  high  cancer  rates.  It  will 
also  give  health  care  professionals  and 
researchers  an  opportunity  to  focus  on 
the  characteristics  of  these  at-risk 
populations  and  formulate  new  ap- 
proaches to  attacking  their  unique 
cancer  problems.  Finally,  this  week 
will  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased collection  of  data  regarding 
cancer  and  its  impact  in  these  groups. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate,  and  even 
necessary,  for  us  lo  set  aside  1  week 
each  year  to  a.ssess  the  problems  posed 
by  cancer  to  these  groups  as  part  of 
our  oxerall  struggle  against  cancer.  A 
successful  effort  against  cancer  in  its 
stronghold  among  minorities  and  the 
disadvantaged  is  a  crucial  element  in 
the  battle  against  cancer.# 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself. 
Mr.  McC.-MN.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr, 

DlTRENBERGER.     Mr.     LUGAR.     Mr, 

Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Jeffords. 

and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.J.  Res.  25.3.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
Chiles  transition  to  democracy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CHILE  S  TRANSITION  TO 
DEMOCRACY 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  including  Senators  Lugar. 
Dodd,  McCain,  Durenberger.  Graham, 
Jeffords,  and  Pell,  in  introducing  a 
bipartisan  joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  people  of  Chile  for  the  dramat- 
ic step  they  took  last  December 
toward  restoring  democracy  to  their 
country. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  1980's.  Ameri- 
cans watched  with  awe  as  communism 
began  its  dramatic  withdrawal  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  as  democracy  took 
its  place.  But  while  Germans  chipped 
away  at  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  the  Chilean  people  were 
making  their  own  mark  on  history. 

On  December  14.  1989.  more  than  7 
million  Chileans  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  the  return  to  democra- 
cy of  Chile.  From  the  desert  regions  of 
Arica.  in  Northern  Chile,  to  the  most 
southern  city  in  the  world,  Punta 
Arenas.  Chileans  waited  in  long  lines 
to  express  their  commitment  to  the 
democratic  process  and  cast  their 
votes  for  President  of  their  country, 
the  first  democratic  election  in  nearly 
two  decades. 

The  shots  fired  in  Romania  may 
have  drowned  out  sounds  of  the  slow 
march  of  Chileans  to  the  polls  on  De- 
cember 14.  Although  the  clamor  of 
change  in  Eastern  Europe  may  have 
been  louder,  developments  in  Chile  are 
just  as  important  an  expression  of  the 
wave  of  democracy  and  freedom 
sweeping  across  the  world.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  Chileans— from  all 
political  quarters— conducted  them- 
selves in  such  a  civil  and  orderly 
manner  on  December  14  is  a  testament 
to  the  depth  of  their  commitment  to 
freedom  and  peaceful  change. 

The  American  people  could  learn  a 
few  lessons  by  observing  the  way  the 
Chileans  conducted  themselves  during 
the  presidential  and  legislative  elec- 
tions last  December.  The  turnout  fig- 
ures alone— more  than  97  percent  of 
all  registered  voters— demonstrate  the 
profound  commitment  that  Chileans 
have  to  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Equally  impressive  was  the  order 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  elec- 
tions were  conducted.  Credit  on  this 
.score  belongs  to  the  National  Electoral 
Service,  which  designed  and  adminis- 
tered the  overall  process. 

The  thousands  of  ordinary  Chileans 
who  administered  the  elections  at  poll- 
ing sites  throughout  the  country 
should  be  acknowledged.  Also  impor- 
tant was  the  Ministry  of  Interiors 
speedy  presentation  of  results  on  the 
day  of  the  elections.  Whereas  last  year 
the  Interior  Ministry "s  delay  in  an- 
nouncing results  of  the  plebiscite 
caused  unnecessary  tensions,  the  Min- 
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i'ltrys  conduct  this  year  was  exempla- 
ry. 

The  conduct  of  Chile's  presidential 
candidates  was  a  vivid  demonstration 
of  all  Chileans'  desire  for  peaceful 
democratic  transition.  On  election 
night,  as  it  was  clear  that  Patricio 
Aylwin  had  won  the  majority  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  runoff,  the  two  losing 
candidates.  Hernan  Bufhi  and  Francis- 
co Javier  Errazuriz.  personally  con- 
gratulated Chiles  President-elect  and 
pledged  their  support  for  the  new  ci- 
vilian government. 

Elections  by  themselves  cannot 
make  a  country  democratic.  Indeed, 
particularly  in  a  courtry  like  Chile, 
which  has  survived  mo  e  than  16  years 
of  military  dictatorship,  citizens  must 
be  vigilant  as  they  make  the  transition 
to  democratic  rule. 

Patricio  Aylwin.  when  he  becomes 
president  on  March  11.  faces  signifi- 
cant obstacles. in  efforts  to  insure  that 
democratic  rule  is  consolidated  in 
Chile.  President-elect  Aylwin  must 
deal  with  an  armed  forces  that  has 
ruled  Chile  with  an  iron  hand  since 
.seizing  power  in  1973.  As  we  well 
know,  maintaining  this  delicate  civil- 
military  balance  has  eluded  many  of 
Latin  America's  elected  leaders  in  the 
1980's. 

To  resume  military  ties  with  the 
United  States.  Chile's  new  government 
must  deal  with  the  case  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronny 
Karpen  Moffitt.  According  to  current 
law.  outstanding  issues  of  compensa- 
tion and  accountability  must  be  re- 
solved before  Congress  fully  restores 
military  aid  to  Chile.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  plan  for  handling  both  aspects 
of  this  case  can  be  formulated  and  im- 
plemented so  that  all  aspects  of  Uni- 
tedStates  relations  with  Chile  ran  be 
normalized. 

Fortunately,  the  new  government 
will  inherit  one  of  the  most  stable 
economies  in  the  region— in  large  part 
due  to  the  current  regimes  success  at 
lowering  inflation,  reducing  the  for- 
eign debt  and  cutting  fiscal  deficits. 
However,  the  Aylwin  government  must 
develop  policies  and  find  the  funds  to 
satisfy  the  frustrated  social  aspira- 
tions of  those  Chileans  who  have  not 
benefited  from  Chile's  overall  econom- 
ic successes.  To  reduce  government  ex- 
penditures, the  military  junta  signifi- 
cantly reduced  spending  on  hea'th  and 
education  that  serve  middle-  and  work- 
ing-class Chileans.  Unemployment  has 
dropped  to  record  lows,  but  purchas- 
ing power  for  Chilean  workers  has  yet 
to  reach  1970  levels. 

While  striving  to  redress  this  social 
debt.  President  Aylwin  will  have  to 
maintain  recent  macroeconom.ic  strbil- 
ity  as  well  as  meet  Chile's  foreign  debt 
obligations.  How  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  the  working  class  who 
have  suffered  the  most  during  military 
dictatorship  while  reassuring  investors 


is  a  critical  task  confronting  the  new 
government. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  Chileans 
chances  of  success.  Chileans  have  com- 
pleted a  long  march  to  democracy— 
from  the  disunity  that  had  character- 
ized Chilean  political  parties  even 
before  the  dictatorship  to  the  slow- 
often  painful  process  of  reconciliation 
and  unity,  from  the  National  Accord 
in  1985.  to  the  campaign  for  the  NO  in 
the  1988  plebLscite.  to  the  coalition  of 
17  opposition  parties  supporting  Ayl- 
win's  Presidential  candidacy.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  Chilean  freedom  fight- 
ers have  peacefully  fought  for  democ- 
racy, and  struggled  against  a  military 
dictatorship's  financial  and  political 
advantages,  media  censorship,  and 
more  than  a  generation  of  political  vi- 
olence and  repression. 

The  courage  and  the  dignity  they 
have  shown  during  this  process  of  rec- 
onciliation, unification,  and  campaign- 
ing should  give  them  the  strength  and 
wisdom  to  take  the  step  from  a  transi- 
tion to  the  consolidation  of  democracy 
in  Chile. 

To  complete  this  task  and  insure 
that  Chile's  democratic  traditions 
remain  uninterrupted  for  another  160 
years.  Chileans  will  need  our  support. 
Today,  we  are  taking  the  first  step  by 
acknowledging  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy last  December.  Over  the  next 
year,  we  can  provide  small  but  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  the  new  government 
to  help  it  meet  the  challenges  of  ad- 
ministering democracy. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  telling  the  Chilean 
people  that  the  slow  and  relatively 
silent  progress  they  have  made  and 
plan  to  make  toward  guaranteeing  de- 
mocracy in  their  country  will  be  heard 
here.  Their  voices  will  not  be  lost 
amidst  the  clamor  of  rapid  changes 
now  sweeping  across  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  253 

Wherea.s  the  people  of  Chile  have  shown 
tremendous  rouraee  and  determination  in 
their  effor^s  lo  return  their  nation  to  civil- 
ian democracy: 

Whereas  Chile's  transition  to  civilian  rule 
reached  a  critical  turning  point  on  October 
5  1988.  when  97  per  centum  of  the  regis- 
tered \oters  of  Chile  ca.st  ballots  in  a  nation- 
wide plebiscite  and,  by  a  significant  majori- 
ty, voted  to  reject  the  pre.sidential  candidate 
of  the  military  dictatorship: 

Whereas  in  comphancc  with  the  results  of 
the  1988  plebiscite,  multiparty  elections 
were  scheduled  for  December  1989.  and  an 
open,  competitive,  and  vigorous  campaign 
for  public  office  began: 

■Whereas  Chile's  major  political  parties 
and  the  Chilean  Government  reached  an 
agreement  on  significant  constitutional  re- 
forms to  eliminate  certain  antidemocratic 
elements  of  the  Chilean  Constitution: 


Whereas  this  package  of  constitutional  re- 
forms was  put  before  the  Chilean  people  in 
a  second  nationwide  plebiscite  on  July  30. 
1989.  and  was  approved  overwhelmingly: 

Whereas  three  widely  respected  candi- 
dates, representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  m  Chile,  were  nominated  for 
the  office  of  President: 

Whereas  national  elections  were  held  on 
December  14,  1989,  under  conditions  that 
were  proclaimed  free  and  fair  by  observers 
from  around  ihe  world,  in  which  Presiden- 
tial candidate  Patricio  Aylwin  received  55 
per  centum  of  the  vote: 

Wfiereas  President  elect  Aylwin  com- 
mended the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  for  their 
role  in  the  administration  of  the  electoral 
process: 

Whereas,  in  a  gesture  of  dignity  and  na- 
tional unity,  the  defeated  Presidential  can- 
didates congratulated  the  new  President- 
elect and  pledged  their  commitment  to 
Chiles  new  civilian  government: 

Whereas  the  new  government  adopted  a 
platform  designed  to  continue  Chile's  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  promote  professionalism 
in  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces,  e.xert  civilan 
control  over  the  military,  and  respect  and 
guarantee  the  human  rights  of  all  Chileans: 
and 

Whereas  on  March  11,  1990,  the  people  of 
Chile  will  take  another  significant  step  in 
their  transition  to  democracy  when  Patricio 
Aylwin  is  inaugurated  as  the  first  civilian 
president  in  almost  two  decades,  reclaiming 
Chile's  proud,  century-old  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseritatties  of  the  United  States  o)  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress— 

<li  commends  the  people  of  Chile  for 
their  courageous  commitment  to  democracy: 

1 2)  congratulates  President-elect  Patricio 
Aylwin  for  his  decisive  victory:  and 

1 3)  pledges  support  for  the  new  civilain 
government  as  it  leads  Chile  Into  a  new  era 
of  democracy,* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  joint  res- 
olution to  express  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Congress  for  Chile's 
transition  to  democracy.  It  has  been  a 
long,  hard,  and  torturous  struggle,  but 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  true  demo- 
crats like  Patricio  Aylwin,  and  many 
others  like  him  who  never  lost  hope, 
democracy  is  about  to  dawn  once  again 
in  Chile.  The  transition  to  democracy 
has  been  incredibly  smooth  and  tran- 
quil indicating  the  depth  to  which  the 
democratic  spirit  has  remained  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Chileans  through 
the  years  of  the  military  dictatorship. 
Chileans  from  all  sectors  of  society,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  many  political 
parties  and  within  the  military  institu- 
tion as  well  have  demonstrated  out- 
standing cooperation  and  goodwill  to 
bring  Chile  through  the  plebiscite  of 
October  1988,  the  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions of  December  1989,  and  now.  fi- 
nally, the  inauguration  of  March  11. 
1990.  when  the  world  will  witness  the 
rebirth  of  democracy  in  Chile, 

The  people  of  Chile  deserve  the 
commendation  of  the  United  States 
Congress  for  their  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy. The  Congress  as  a  whole 
should    join    in    congratulating    Presi- 


dent Aylwin  and  the  Chilean  people  as 
Chile  resumes  its  democratic  path.» 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May   1990  as  'National   Diges- 
tive Disease  Awareness  Month  ":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.NATlKNAI    DIOFSTIVF  niSF.ASt:  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today,  for 
the  sixth  year  in  a  row.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  recognize  the  terrible 
hardship  of  digestive  diseases.  This 
bill,  which  will  designate  May  1990 
■  National  Digestive  Disease  Awareness 
Month.  "  is  an  integral  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing, successful  effort  lo  raise  the 
awareness  of  the  American  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration  to 
this  very  serious  problem  that  too 
often  doesn't  get  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoYBAL]  who  chairs  that  body's 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  who  is 
a  recognized  expert  on  health  i.ssues. 

Digestive  diseases  are  more  wide- 
spread than  many  imagine.  More  than 
20  million  Americans  suffer  from 
chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system.  Over  14  million  cas€\s  of  acute 
digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  and  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  are  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Digestive  diseases  lead  to  25  percent 
of  all  surgical  operations.  These  ill- 
nesses represent  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  serious  health  problems  in  terms 
of  discomfort  and  pain,  personal  ex- 
penditures for  treatment,  lost  working 
hours,  and  lost  lives. 

They  rank  third  among  illnesses  in 
total  cost  in  the  United  States— esti- 
mated at  $17  billion  per  year  in  direct 
health  care  expenditures  alone,  and  if 
you  figure  in  the  working  hours  lost 
and  other  economic  losses,  the  total 
annual  bill  for  digestive  disease  is  a 
staggering  $50  billion.  Of  course  cost 
measured  in  dollars  does  little  to  accu- 
rately describe  the  heartfelt  cost  in 
terms  of  human  suffering. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
reaches  out  to  all  who  suffer  from 
these  diseases  by  calling  for  a  unified, 
national  effort  to  increase  public 
awareness  and  to  combat  digestive  dis- 
ease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  initiative,  as  so 
many  have  done  in  the  past. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  458,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guans,  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  review  of  the 
report,  to  iirovidc  for  the  temporary 
stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Sahadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

s     11176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lav^tenbergI  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  BreauxI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1076.  a  bill 
to  increase  public  understanding  of 
the  natural  environment  and  to  ad- 
vance and  develop  en\  ironmcntal  edu- 
cation and  training. 

S.    1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1310,  a  bill  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by 
the  year  2000.  to  strengthen  and  co- 
ordinate literacy  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1380 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1380.  a  bill  to  amend  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  both 
citizen  participation  in  and  funding 
for  the  war  on  drugs  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
Drug  War  Bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1393.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  priority 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in 
transferring  any  surplus  real  property 
or  facility  that  is  being  closed  or  re- 
aligned. 

S     1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi].  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.sey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Coats] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1664.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  congressional  com- 
memorative medal  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  were  present 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941, 

S.    1723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1723.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  exception  from  the  hospital 
insurance  tax  for  service  performed  by 
an  election  official  or  election  worker 
shall  apply  where  remuneration  for 
such  service  is  less  than  $600  in  a  cal- 
endar year. 

S.    18  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1815,  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude the  imposition  of  employer 
.social  security  taxes  on  cash  tips, 

S.    1892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  1892.  a  bill  to  amend  sub- 
title D  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  by  imposing  a  tax  on  con- 
trolled substances. 

S.   1933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1933.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  minting  of  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
to  enact  a  fireservice  bill  of  rights  and 
programs  to  fulfill  tho.se  rights. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2005.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
provision  of  law  exempting  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  from  certain 
waste  disposal  requirements. 

S.  2021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  \\as  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2021.  a  bill  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent restitution  to.  or  recovery  of. 
failed  financial  institutions. 

S.  2051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2051.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
more  flexible  billing  arrangements  in 
situations  where  physicians  in  the  solo 
practice  of  medicine  or  in  another 
group  practice  have  arrangements 
with  colleagues  to  cover"  their  prac- 
tice on  an  occasional  basis. 

SKNATF.  JOINT  RFSOl  I'TION  226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  226,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion lo  designate  the  year  1990  as  the 
■Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  the 
legacy  of  Benjamin  Fran'klin," 

SENATE  JOINT  RFSOLVTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssissippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution   227,  a  joint   resolu- 
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tion  to  designate  March  11,  through 
March  17.  1990,  as  Deaf  Awareness 
Week.- 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cr.anston.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lucar]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
229,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1990  as  'National  Prevent-A- 
Litter  Month." 

SKNAFK  JOINT  RKSOM'TION  2  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  were  added  as  cospon.sors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  235.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  congressional 
terms. 

SLNATK  JOINT  RESOI  fTlON  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  29,  1990.  through  Ma.v  5. 
1990.  as    Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  ) 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  L.autenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
*ere  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  243.  a  jouit  resolu- 
cion  to  designate  March  25,  1990,  as 
Greek  Independence  Day;  A  National 
Da.v  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy.  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Bofen],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca].  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon 
riNi).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler].  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]. 
:he  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
ind  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   246,  a  joint 


resolution  calling  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  repeal  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 3379. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
ACT 


WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1244 
Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr  Packwood,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Lucar.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL.  and  Mr.  Baucus)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  695)  to 
promote  excellence  in  American  edu- 
cation, by  recognizing  and  rewarding 
schools,  teachers,  and  students  for 
their  outstanding  achievements,  en- 
hancing parental  choice,  encouraging 
the  study  of  .science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  In  General  The  Secretary  of 
Kducation  is  authorized  to  award  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  consortium 
with  entities  which  have  experience  in  a.s- 
sisting  school  districts  to  provide  instruction 
to  students  grades  kindergarten  through  six 
to  recognize  and  resist  pressures  that  influ 
ence  such  students  to  use  controlled  sub- 
stances, as  defined  in  .schedules  1  and  II  of 
-section  202  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  121  U.S.C.  812).  the  pos.se.ssion  or  di.stri- 
bution  of  which  is  unlawful  under  such  Act. 
or  beverage  alcohol,  such  as  Project  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education,  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (bi 

(bi  Requirements.-  A  local  education 
agency  in  con.sortium  with  an  entity  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sub.section 
I  a)  unless  such  local  education  agency  in 
consortium  with  an  entity  will  use  assist- 
ance provided  under  such  grant  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  the  provisions  of  services 
that  shall  include— 

i|»  drug  abu.se  resistance  education  in- 
struction for  students  grades  kindergarten 
through  SIX  to  recognize  and  resist  pressures 
to  experiment  that  influence  such  children 
to  use  controlled  substances.  a.s  defined 
under  sub.section  (a),  or  beverage  alcohol, 
including  instruction  in  the  following 
areas— 

<A)  drug  use  and  misuse: 

iB)  resistance  techniques: 

iC)  a-ssertive  response  styles: 

'Di  managing  stress  without  taking  drugs: 

I  El  decisionmaking  and  risk  taking: 

'  Fi  media  influences  on  drug  use. 

iG)  positive  alternatives  to  drug  abuse  be 
havior: 

(H)  interpersonal  and  cornmunicalion 
skills: 

<I)  self-esteem  building  activities:  and 

(J>  resistance  to  gang  pressure; 

•  2)  classroom  instruction  bv  uniformed 
law  enforcement  officials: 

(3)  the  use  of  positive  student  leaders  to 
influence  younger  students  not  to  use  drugs; 
and 


(4)  an  emphasis  on  activity-oriented  tech- 
niques designed  to  encourage  student-gener- 
ated responses  to  problem-solving  situa- 
tions: and 

<c)  Application. -The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  lai  unless- 

(1)  an  application  for  the  grant  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary; 

'2)  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  is  to  be  made,  the 
application  provides  assurances  of  compli- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary: 

'3 1  the  application  otherwise  is  in  such 
form,  agreements,  assurances,  and  informa- 
tion a-s  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  .section:  and 

<4)  the  application  contains  an  a,ssurance 
that  the  applicant  will  provide  funds,  either 
in  cash  or  in  kind  that  are  not  le.ss  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  under 
subsection  lai; 

Id  I  Supplemental  Funds.— Amounts  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (a'  by  the  entity 
shall  be  used  only  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  the  amount  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  funds  expended  for  the  support  of 
projects  of  the  type  described  in  subsection 
lb):  and 

lei  Authorization  of  Appropriations- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  .section.  $10,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 
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WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1245 
Mr.    WILSON   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SK(  IIKXI.Tin    ST\KT  KKMONSTKATKIN  (,KV\T 

l'H(»(.K\M 

lai  In  General— 1 1)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  making  demonstration  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  coordinating  sup- 
port services  to  children  and  youth. 

I  2)1  A)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  80  per- 
cent. 

iBi  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  demonstration  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  supplied  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

iCi  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  Act  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  e\alualed.  including  planned  equip- 
ment or  services. 

lb)  Requirement. -A  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  such  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  eligible  to  receive  finan- 
cial a-ssisiance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

IC)  Council.- (1)  Each  local  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
shall,  in  coniunction  with  other  local  social 
service  and  law  enforcement  providers,  es- 
tablish a  local  ser\ice  delivery  coordination 
council  which  consists  of  not  more  than  20 
members,  including— 

<Ai  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  or  his  designee; 
iB)  the  county  superintendent  of  .schools: 
iCi  a  representative  of  school  principals: 
iD)  a  representative  of  teachers: 
<E)  a  representative  of  parents: 
I F)  a  representative  of  students: 
iG>   a   representative   of  child   protection 
and  welfare  agencies: 


iH)  a  representatue  of  a  public  health 
agency; 

1 1 )  a  child  psychiatrist; 

I  J)  a  child  development  specialist: 

iK)  a  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  special 
isi: 

i  L)  a  menial  health  services  specialist; 

iM)  a  representative  of  a  public  safety  and 
jusiice  agency; 

IN)  the  district  attorney  tor  the  area 
served  by  the  local  educational  area; 

iOi  a  representatue  of  community  based 
organizations  with  experience  in  child  devel 
opment  and  service  delivery: 

iP)  a  public  housing  official: 

'Qi  a  representative  of  the  local  school 
board: 

iRi  a  representative  of  the  private  .sector: 
and 

IS)  a  representative  of  any  other  appropri 
ate  human  support  services  agencies. 

'2i  Each  local  service  delivery  coordina- 
tion council  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1 1  )  shall  develop  a  coordinated  servicf 
delivery  plan  which  includes  the  establish- 
ment of 

I  A)  formal  channels  ol  communication  be- 
tween public  agencies  and  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  service  delivery  to  children 
and  youth: 

iB)  cooperative  service  delivery  agree- 
ments between  public  agencies  and  organi 
zations  responsible  for  children  and  youth 
ser\  ices:  and 

iC)  procedures  to  better  coordinate  inter- 
agency budgeting  and  planning  for  children 
and  youth  services. 

id)  Reports.  — Each  local  education  agency 
which  received  a  grant  under  sub.section  la) 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  which 
includes— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  local  coordinated 
service  delivery  plan: 

(Bi  a  timetable  for  implementation  ol  the 
coordinated  .service  delivery  plan: 

<C)  the  identification  of  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  regulations  which  impede  co- 
ordinated .service  delivery  to  children  and 
youth; 

iD)  recommendations  for  administrative 
or  legislative  action  to  provide  for  greater 
coordination  of  service  delivery  to  children 
and  youth: 

(E)  an  accounting  of  local  budget  savings, 
if  any.  resulting  from  the  implementation  of 
the  coordinated  service  delivery  plan:  and 

iF)  any  other  information  the  local  educa- 
tion agency  may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
success  of  the  demonstration  grants  under 
this  section. 

(el  Application-  Each  local  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  informaton  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require 

if)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  147(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

(2)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991. 
1992.  and  1993 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1246 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  695,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  118.  line  5.  insert  public"  after 
the"  . 

On  page  118,  line  5,  in.sert  "public  school" 
afier    all 

On  page  119.  line  3.  insert  for  competen- 
cy m  a  di.scipline    after  "standards" 

On  page  119.  line  4.  in.sert  "public  .schools" 
after    the 

On  page  119.  line  12,  beginning  with  has" 
strike  all  through  line  14  and  insert  ineans 
a  public  school  which  provides  elementary 
I  ducat  ion.  as  determined  under  Slate  law."". 

On  page  119.  line  15.  beginning  with  "has  " 
strike  all  through  line  17.  and  insert  means 
a  public  .school  which  provides  secondary 
education,  as  determined  under  Stale  law, 
except  that  it  does  not  include  any  educa 
lion  provided  beyond  grade  12."". 

PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1247 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  1246  proposed  by 
Mr.  Helms  to  the  bill  S.  695.  supra;  as 
follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment— 

On  line  1.  strike  "public". 

On  line  2.  strike  "public  .school". 

On  lines  4  and  5.  strike  "for  competency 
m  a  disciple". 

On  line  6.  strike    public  schools". 

On  line  9.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted,  insert  the  following:  has  the 
.same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471  (8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965." 

On  line  13.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  in.serted.  insert  the  following  "has  the 
.same  meaning^given  that  term  in  .section 
1471(211  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  practice  or  accreditation 
of  home  school  or  private  school  teaching. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1248 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr,  HATCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  health  pro- 
tective national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  281.  insert  between  lines  17  and 
18  the  following  new  section: 

environmental  assistance  to  latin 
american  nations 
Sec  115.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Administrator)  shall  make 
available  to  the  Governments  of  Chile. 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  such  advice  and  counsel 
as  may  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  to 
assist  those  nations  in  putting  in  place  an 
environmental  clean  air  program  designed 
to  reduce  the  relatively  high  concentrations 
of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  gases  emitted  from 
their  copper  smelting  and  converting  proc- 
esses. 


ibi  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Administrator  in  encour- 
aging the  nations  referred  to  in  subsection 
la)  to  undertake  the  clean  air  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  <a).  For  such  purpose. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish a  debt  reduction  program  which  shall 
include  the  following; 

I  1)  A  nation  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  receive  a  credit  against  debt  held  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  private 
United  States  financial  institutions  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  spent  by  such 
nation,  including  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  operating  private  or  public  enterprises 
to  operate  in  such  nation,  on  technology, 
equipment,  or  .services  bought  from  United 
States  providers  designed  to  carry  out  sub- 
section lai 

i2>  The  United  States  Government  shall 
reimburse  United  States  debt  holders  in  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  of  such  technology. 
equipment,  or  services  from  the  United 
States  seller  upon  notification  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  the  seller  thai 
the  contract  has  been  consummated,  subject 
to  the  following  limitations  and  conditions; 

lAi  The  United  Stales  Government  shall 
apportion  the  amount  available  for  reim- 
bursement along  all  United  States  debt 
holders  or  creditors  Priority  shall  be  given 
to  private  creditors  in  a  manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

'B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  credits  for 
all  nations  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000  in  any  single  fi.scal  year. 

iC)  At  the  end  of  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  operation  of  this  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  on  the  progress 
made  by  ihe  nations  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

iD)  If  any  nation  referred  to  in  subsection 
•  a)  has  not  achieved  — 

M)  a  level  of  90  percent  control  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  emi.ssions  from  its  domestic 
smelling  and  converting  proces.ses.  or 

111)  compliance  with  another  emi-ssion 
standard  determined  by  the  Adminstralor 
to  be  of  equivalent  value  for  sulfur  dioxide 
control,  at  the  end  of  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  operation  of  this  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  that  a  tariff  be  impo.sed 
on  copper  and  copper  product  imports  from 
that  nation  into  the  United  States  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  take  any  appro- 
priate steps  necessary  to  encourage  compli- 
ance with  the  objectives  in  this  section,  to 
include  tariff  or  other  generalized  system  of 
preferences  actions 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  floor  an  amendment  to  S.  1630, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

I  intend  to  make  a  very  short  state- 
ment on  my  amendment,  delaying  fur- 
ther debate  until  after  the  recess,  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the 
committee. 

However,  I  want  to  file  my  amend- 
ment today  to  bring  attention  to  the 
issue  that  it  addresses,  and  to  allow 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  time 
to  prepare  their  responses. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  my  amendment 
proposes,  Mr.  President: 

First,  it  recognizes  that  air  pollution 
is  a  global  problem,  and  for  the  United 
States,  an  acute  regional  problem  be- 
cause of  our  proximity  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 
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Second,  it  providt's  a  plan  for  Third 
World  Latin  AmtTican  countries  to 
clean  up  their  air,  while  crediting  the 
costs  of  buying  environmental  technol- 
ogies against  their  privately  held  debt 
in  the  U.S. 

Third,  it  helps  American  firms  that 
.sell  environmental  clean  air  technol- 
ogies, equipment  and  services  since  the 
debtor  countries  must  buy  American- 
made  products  to  qualify  for  rhe  debt 
reduction  credits. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment assists  the  United  States  bank- 
ing community,  which  at  the  insist- 
ence of  our  own  Government,  risked 
their  shareholder  and  depositor  funds 
to  makt'  loans  to  Latin  American  coun 
tries  to  promote  United  States  foreign 
polic.v  objecti\f.s  there. 

F'lnally.  this  amendment  uses  as  a 
model  the  copper  industry.  In  the 
United  States,  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  were  sacrificed  to  pay  the  costs  of 
.scrubbing  sulfur  dioxide  out  of  the 
gaseou.^  emissions  created  by  copper 
refining 

These  expenditures  also  cost  the  in- 
dustry market  share  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  My  amendment 
will  take  a  long  step  toward  making 
the  U.S.  copper  industry  more  com- 
petitive again,  and.  at  the  .same  time, 
provide  an  incentive  for  our  cleanup 
industries  to  compete  in  the  foreign 
marketplace. 

I  look  forward  to  much  more  debate 
on  these  i.ssues  after  the  recess,  Mr. 
President,  and  thank  the  Chair  for  its 
considerations 
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FED'TRAL  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.   1249 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  > 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1972»  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  the  criminal  laws  in  drug 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  I  he  appiopn.itt^  placp.  insert: 

<Hi      IJIti    tlKlKIVISI,  (IIM.KKSs  (IK   (  PS  (IIMMII 
TKK> 

<ai  In  General.  -Cliapter  47  o(  litio  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  ainciided  by  addine 
al  the  end  ttioreof  a  new  siotion,  a.s  follows 
■«(  1(1.(2.  Det-eJMnK  (  iinKrcss  or  i(»  lommilti-fs. 

Whoever,  in  an\  mailer  v^uhin  the  .niris 
dirtion  of  (he  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
•ientatives  of  the  L'nited  States,  or  any  coin- 
Tiittee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  knowingly 
ind  willfiiUv  falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up 
by  any  trick,  .scheme  or  device  a  material 
fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudu- 
lent statement  or  misrepresentation,  or 
makes  or  uses  anv  false  vvnlinp  or  document 
knowing  the  same  to  contain  anv  fal.se.  ficti- 
tious, or  fraudulent  statement  or  entry  shall 
De  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  one  vear  nor 
more  than  five  years  and  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  Liability  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  inay  be  avoided  bv  no 


lifyinK  the  appropriate  committee-  or  sub 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  llnited  States  of  any  \  lola 
tion  hereof  and  providing  the  truthful  in 
formation  in  its  place  within  five  da.vs. 

(b)  Table  of  Sections.— The  table  of  .sec- 
tions for  chapter  47  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

1032.   Deceiving   Congress   or   its  commit- 
tees.". 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMirrEE  ON  SMALL  RIJSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 27.  1990,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kyo  R  .Jhin  to  be  chief  counsel 
for  advocacy  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  428A  of  the  Ru.s.sell 
Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
mence at  9:30  a.m.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  John  Ball,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee  at  224  5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  OOVERNMENTAL  AFEAIHS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  at  9:30  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on 
S.  2006.  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OIP'ICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY.  DRUGS. 
AND  AI.COHOI  ISM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children.  Family. 
Drugs,  and  Alcoholism.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  7. 
1990.  at  1  p.m.  for  a  hearing  on  •Street 
Kinds— Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLirr  COMMITTFi:  "N   INTEM.IIJKNCK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  .session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  7. 
1990.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCBCOMMITTEE  ON  HO'sINi;   AND  fllBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  .session  of  the 
Senate  Wednesday.  February  7.  1990. 


at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AR.MED  SERVICBS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  open  session  on 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1990.  at  9  a.m. 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  military 
strategy  and  operational  requirements 
for  NATO  defen-se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  riN  rOMMERCF.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  .session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  7,  1990,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  John  W.  Lyons  (MDi  to  be 
Director  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  [NIST]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AflRICULTl'RE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  7.  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  in  preparation  for  the 
1990  farm  bill:  the  administration's 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  7,  1990,  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Ervin  S.  Duggan  (SO  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIO.NS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  7,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1660.  Telephone  Opera- 
tor Consumer  Services  Improvement 
Act  of  1989  and  S.  1643.  Telephone 
Operator  Service  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOM.MITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  7.  1990,  at  10:30  a.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  child  pas- 
senger safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMlTTFiE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  February  7.  1990.  at  10:30  a.m.  to 
consider  an  original  bill  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  trade  bene- 
fits for  Panama;  and.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Oversight  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  bring  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  article  on  Afghanistan  by  John  F. 
Burns  that  appeared  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  4.  1990.  This  is  an  important 
piece,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  read  it  and 
think  about  its  implications  for  human 
rights,  for  American  leadership,  for 
simple  decency. 

Several  months  ago.  in  an  oped  arti- 
cle that  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  I  called  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  reevaluate  its  policy  toward  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  and  to  begin  seri- 
ously to  explore  ways  to  end  that  con- 
flict. Mr.  Burns'  description  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  intervening 
months-mounting  civilian  casualties, 
continuing  dissension  and  disarray 
among  the  military  commanders,  cyni- 
cism and  confusion  among  administra- 
tion officials— lends  fresh  urgency  to 
that  call,  which  I  repeat  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  Soviet  troops 
invaded  Afghanistan,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  arming  the  resist- 
ance, I  supported  that  policy  until 
1989  when  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
withdrew.  That  withdrawal  was  a  vic- 
tory for  Afghanistan  and  a  victory  for 
the  United  States  and  those  countries 
that  joined  with  us  in  opposing  the 
Soviet  invasion.  It  was  also  a  victory 
for  the  Soviet  people  who,  as  glasnost 
revealed  the  scope  and  costs  of  that 
terrible  war,  became  increasingly  open 
in  their  opposition.  But  as  Mr.  Burns' 
article  makes  clear,  we  have  not  cap- 
italized on  that  victory  to  bring  peace 
to  a  war-torn  land  or  to  begin  the  long, 
slow  process  of  economic  and  political 
reconstruction.  Instead,  as  he  puts  it 


we  have  squandered  that  opportuni- 
ty. " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Mr.  Burns'  article  and 
the  oped  piece  I  referred  to  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  N<'W  York  Tinns  Maga/.me.  Feb. 

4.  19901 

Afghans:  Now  They  Blame  America 

iBy  John  F.  Burns) 

Al  first,  it  was  just  a  morbid  whistlini; 
overhead,  the  .sound  of  an  antipersonnel 
rocket  in  the  dying  moments  of  flight  Then 
It  exploded  in  a  sliatlennM  burst  of  smoke 
and  dust. 

A  group  1)1  children  had  been  playing  a 
niiis>  game  of  tag  near  their  mud-waller! 
homes.  Now.  as  the  smoke  cleared  on  this 
bright  December  afternoon,  there  was  only 
moaning.  Near  the  crater  dug  by  the  rocket 
lav  two  children,  a  bo\  of  17  and  his  6-y(  ar 
old  sister,  shattered  by  shards  of  twist<'d 
steel  Around  them  nearly  a  dozen  other 
children  were  strewn  about,  nianv  ol  them 
grievously  wounded. 

Throughout  1989.  rocket  attacks  by 
United  States  backed  rebels  had  been 
pounding  Government-held  cities  and 
towns;  in  ma.ior  cities  like  Kabul  and  Kan 
dahar  I  had  seen  these  rockets  kill  a.s  man.v 
as  40  people  in  a  single  blast.  But  this  was 
Khost.  a  Goyernment  outpost  in  a  remote, 
southeastern  corner  of  the  country  (map. 
page  28 1,  a  place  so  small  and  so  long  be 
sieged  that  its  services  barely  function  at 
all  It  took  20  minutes  for  any  help  to 
appear.  By  then,  another  youngster,  a  4- 
V ear  old  girl,  had  died.  Bv  dusk,  three  more 
children  were  dead. 

.A.s  a  crowd  gathered  around  the  children. 
I  was  identified  as  an  American  reporter. 
There  were  murmurs  as  the  word  pa.s.sed; 
the  United  States  provides  the  rebels  with 
$700  million  in  support  each  year— by  far 
their  largest  single  source— and  the  rockets 
are  widely  regarded  a.s  an  American  respon 
sibility.  One  old  man  stepped  forward.  Get 
away!"  he  shouted  Why  do  you  do  this  to 
u.s'.'  Tell  us  why'' 

The  cry  was  lamiliar  to  the  handful  of 
American  reporters  who  remained  in  Af 
ghanislan  after  the  la.st  Soviet  troops  with 
drew  on  Feb.  1,5  1989.  In  the  courtyards  of 
1.000-year-old  mosques,  in  the  sinuous  back 
streets  of  ancient  cities,  in  smoky  restau 
rants  where  men  in  turbans  chewed  mutton 
kebabs,  ordinary  Afghans  regularly  ap- 
proached and  asked— sometimes  in  puzzle- 
ment, more  often  in  anger-how  the  United 
States  could  allow  the  rebels  to  fire  Ameri- 
can supplied  weapons  into  neighborhoods 
and  bazaars,  killing  and  wounding  the  ordi 
nary  people  on  whose  behalf  they  claim  to 
be  fighting. 

During  1989.  according  to  estimates  inade 
by  Western  reliel  agencies,  rebel  rocket  at 
tacks  killed  at  least  1.000  people  in  Kabul, 
the  capital,  and  perhaps  several  times  that 
many  acro.ss  the  country  But  throOgh  it  all. 
American  officials  insisted  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  arm  and  finance 
the  rebels,  while  supporting  their  refusal  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet-backed  regime  in 
Kabul.  By  the  fall,  the  officials  had  begun 
to  speak  almo.st  ca.sually  of  the  need  for  an 
other  .sea-son"  or  two  of  fighting  before  the 
rebels  could  force  the  capitulation  of  the 
Kabul  Government. 

But  the  Government  has  shown  no  will 
ingne.ss  to  surrender,  and  no  sign  of  collaps- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  rebel  attacks.  Instead, 
it  has  pursued  its  own  murderous  inilitary 


policies,  killing  large  numbers  of  civilians— 
probably  far  more  than  the  rebels— with  its 
own  long-range  Soviet-made  Scub-B  mis- 
siles, a  European  battlefield  weapon  that  is 
notoriously  ill  suited  for  the  pinpoint  accu- 
racy required  in  strikes  against  guerrillas, 
and  in  high  altitude  bombing  raids  that 
only  rarely  hit  rebel  targets. 

Still,  for  many  Afghan  civilians,  it  was  the 
rebels'  resort  to  similar  tactics  that  seemed 
the  most  troubling  aspect  of  the  war.  so  con- 
trarv  was  it  to  everything  the  United  Stales 
had  professed  to  .seek  in  Afghanistan.  That 
liiese  tactics  worried  American  officials  was 
plain  from  the  remarks  of  Peter  Tomsen. 
Prisident  Bush  s  special  envoy  to  the  rebels. 
who  told  reporters  during  visits  to  rebel 
iieadquarters  in  Pakistan  that  their  use  of 
rockets  against  civilian  targets  reminded 
him  of  atrocities  against  ciMlians  that  he 
liad  seen  in  Vietnam,  where  he  had  .served 
as  a  lunior  diplomat. 

Mr  Totnsen  said  he  had  appealed  to  the 
rebel  groups  to  end  the  attacks  against  civil- 
ian.>  But  there  was  no  sign  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  cut  back  weapons  sup- 
plied to  the  groups  responsble.  or  to  disci- 
pline them  In  any  way.  As  1990  began,  the 
rocket  attacks  continued,  w.th  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  them  more  than  90 
tiercenl.  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross— 
hitting  nowhere,  near  military  targets. 

Ilie  damage  to  American  prestige  has 
been  immense  Since  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
Its  troops  into  Afghanistan  in  late  1979.  Af- 
ghans had  looked  to  the  United  States  as 
tht~  one  foreign  power  with  the  resources, 
and  the  concern,  to  help  end  the  country's 
miseries.  It  wa.s  American  money  and  arms  - 
together  with  support  from  China.  Iran  and 
Saudi  .Arabia-  that  ultimately  helped  force 
the  Kremlins  decision  to  withdraw  its 
troops. 

But  once  the  Ru.ssians  were  gone,  many 
Afghans  began  to  see  the  United  States  in  a 
new  gui.se.  as  a  distant  powt  r  that  sanc- 
tioned the  routine  killing  of  civilians.  And 
although  these  attitudes  were  widespread 
by  last  summer,  it  was  only  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  almost  a  year  after  Soviet  troops 
withdrew,  that  there  was  any  sign  that  the 
Administration  wa.s  seriously  reviewing  its 
policy.  Last  month,  the  Administration  sent 
a  fact-finding  mission  to  South  Asia,  led  b> 
Under  Secretary  ol  State  Robert  Kimmitl. 
the  I  liird  ranking  official  in  the  depart- 
ment .According  to  Administration  officials. 
Mr  Kimmilfs  conclusions  will  influence  the 
United  States  position  in  the  Mo.scow  talks 
later  this  week  between  Secretary  of  Slate 
James  A  Baker  3d  and  Foreign  Minister 
f;duard  A.  Shevardnadze,  where  Afghani- 
stan is  expected  to  be  high  on  the  agenda 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr  Kim- 
mitts  mi.ssion  has  reaffirmed  Washington's 
existing  policy,  or  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
shift  toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  But 
one  thing  IS  certain.  After  the  last  Soviet  ar- 
mored vehicles  slipped  and  slid  through  ine 
snow  bound  mountain  pa.sses  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  on  their  way  home  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  few  who  witnessed  the  relief  among 
ordinary  Afghans  could  have  imagined  the 
situation  a  mere  12  months  later— that  the 
United  Staffs  would  come  to  be  blamed  by 
many  of  these  same  people  for  prolonging 
the  suffering  of  the  war.  while  the  Soviet 
and  .Afghan  Governments  presented  them- 
selves as  the  harbingers  of  peace. 

Though  Afghanistan  has  a  long  history  of 
invasions,  no  marauders  have  done  more  to 
stir  haired  than  the  Ru.ssians.  During  the 
last  decade  of  war.  at  least  half  of  the  coun- 
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try  s  more  than  30.000  Mllatjcs  were  oblitcr 
aifd  In  ancient  cities  like  Kandahar,  found- 
ed by  and  named  for  Alexander  the  Great. 
Souet  fiKhter  bombcr.s  .seeking  to  root  out 
rebei.s.  carpet  bombed  entire  district.s.  The 
Si)\iet  bomb.s.  together  with  iheir  rockets 
atid  mortars  and  shells,  killed  most  of  the 
1.3  niiUion  Afghans  lout  of  a  prewar  popula- 
tion of  12  million  to  \h  millioni  thai  West- 
ern relief  agencies  estimate  ha\e  died  in  the 
war 

As  I  traveled  about  the  country.  I  .saw  dev- 
astation that  went  far  beyond  anything  I 
had  seen  in  half  a  dozen  other  distant  wars. 
In  Darwazai  Ma.shad.  the  oldest  .section  of 
the  2.500-year-old  city  of  Herat,  every  build- 
ing for  miles  was  destroyed  In  streets  that 
h.id  been  thriving  when  Alexanders  army 
p;i.s.ved  through  three  centuries  before  the 
birth  o(  Christ,  nothing  remained  but 
nibble  lUergrown  with  weeds.  A  Ru.ssian 
military  interpreter  who  had  worked  in  the 
<oiiiitry  throughout  the  Soviet  occupation 
(jiiietlv  wept  as  he  looked  over  the  deva.sta- 
tioii      Look   what   we   have  done,"   he  said. 

My  Ciod.  how  can  we  be  forgiven'" 

In  the  Salang  valley  north  of  Kabul, 
beside  the  mountain  road  used  by  Soviet 
troo|)s  for  their  withdrawal,  scores  of  vil- 
lages had  been  leveled.  Of  thi'  life  that  had 
sustained  the  vallev  since  well  befori-  Co- 
lumbus landed  in  America,  nothing  re- 
mained but  (locks  ol  scavenging  birds.  On 
I  111'  road  and  on  the  river  banks  below,  lay 
!he  wrecks  ol  hundreds  of  fuel  tankers, 
trucks,  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  jeeps,  burned  and  destroyed  in  rebel  at 
lacks.  These,  and  the  wrecked  aircraft  and 
helicopters  that  litter  the  ravaged  terrain, 
ire  the  onl.v  memorials  that  remain  to  the 
l.'i.OOO  Soviet  soldiers  who  died  m  the  war. 

Set  against  the  Soviet  barbarit.v.  the 
United  States  seemed  ideally  i)hi(  I'd  to  help 
usher  in  the  peace  This  prospect  spread  a 
mood  of  triumph  among  American  officials. 
Ion  Cil;Lvsman  charge  dullaires  of  the 
AmiTican  Kmba.s.sy  in  Kabul  caught  the 
mood  when  he  called  the  Kabul  Ciovern 
mint,  in  the  wintrv  days  ,iusl  before  the  livst 
Soviet  unil  departed,  a  house  without  gird 
•rs.  and  predicteil  that  it  would  fall  to  the 
rebels  111  a  malti-r  ol  we-ks.  months  at  the 
iiosi 

Tlui.se  forecasting  a  swill  collapse  did  not 
re(  kot)  on  the  doggedness  ol  a  (iovernmeni 
villi  Its  back  to  the  wall  I.;tsl  March,  pres 
Hired  by  their  American  and  F'akisiaiu  ad 
.isers.  the  rebels  massed  for  an  attnck  on 
lalalabad.  a  strategic  city  .50  miles  (rom  the 
-ebels  home  base  in  Pakistan  Through  .la 
lalabad  wius  considered  the  most  v  ulneiable 
)t  the  (Jovernment  s  strongholds  afler  (our 
uonlhs  and  perhaps  5,000  dead  I  he  great 
najonty  o(  them  rebels,  the  cilv  had  not 
'alien  The  Ainerlcan  otficials  who  had  en 
■ouraged  the  attack  were  .soon  aiknowledg 
mg  It  as  a  catastrophe  that  should  never 
have  been  launched 

In  September  again  on  American  advice 
the  rebt'ls  mounted  another  major  attack. 
U  Khost  Three  months  later  that  siege. 
too.  had  bogged  down  and  Government 
generals  were  boasting  to  visitors  that  they 
•ould  hang  on  for  years.  It  wa.s  the  same 
ilory  evpryvikhere  Western  reporters  went 
It  Kabul.  Kandahar.  Herat  and  a  dozen 
ither  urban  centers.  By  the  end  of  the  year. 
the  Govrrnmrnt  had  not  lost  a  single  city  or 
own  it  had  held  when  Soviet  forces  with- 
Irew.  In  some  districts,  it  had  even  extended 
is  area  of  control,  re-occupying  terrain  that 
Soviet  forces  had  given  up  as  lost. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  rebel  side,  there  was 
{rovi'ing  disarray    Within  two  weeks  of  the 
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Soviet  puUout,  the  rebels  established  a  "pro- 
visional government,"  largely  at  Ihe  urgings 
of  the  Americans.  But  this  government," 
based  in  Peshawar.  Pakistan,  remained 
mostly  a  fiction,  its  telephone  numbers 
could  be  obtained  only  at  the  American  con 
sulate  in  Peshawar,  and  the  numbers  rarely 
answered.  Privately.  American  officials 
came  to  regard  the  provisional  defense  min- 
istry—which Mr.  Tomsen.  the  American  del- 
egate, claimed  was  preparing  to  take  over 
management  of  the  war    as  a  joke. 

They're  just  a  bunch  of  mullahs  over 
there."  one  American  diplomat  in  Peshawar 
told  me.  Go  ahead  and  talk  to  them,  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  but  don't  expect  to  learn  any- 
thing useful  about  the  war." 

Not  only  did  the  13  rebel  parties  continue 
to  operate  as  separate  units,  but  the  ethnic, 
religious  and  political  splits  that  run  like  fis- 
sures through  their  ranks  widened  Some 
groups  stopped  fighting  A  few  concluded 
their  own  cease-fire  arrangements  with  the 
Government.  Two  major  groups.  Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar'.s  faction  of  the  Islamic  Party 
and  Burnahuddin  Rabbani's  Islamic  Socie 
ty.  began  a  private  war.  ambushing  and  as- 
sa.ssmating  each  other's  fighters  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose. 

Still  others,  while  they  continued  to  re- 
ceive American  arms,  turned  their  energies 
toward  a  burgeoning  trade  in  opium,  a  tradi- 
tional Alghan  enterpri.se  that  grew  so  rapid- 
ly in  rebel  held  areas  that  Ihe  country  now 
exports  at  least  800  tons,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  2.000  of  opium  gum  a  year— figures 
which,  according  to  .American  drug  enforce- 
ment officials,  places  Afghanistan  second 
only  to  the  golden  triangle"  of  Burma. 
Thailand  and  Laos  as  the  worlds  largest 
.source  of  the  raw  material  lor  heroin. 

Its  travesty.'  a  Scandinavian  aid  official 
said  last  spring,  after  he  had  traveled  on 
horseback  through  districts  of  Helmand 
province,  in  .south-central  Afghanistan,  that 
are  the  biggest  source  ol  the  opium.  On 
some  days,  the  official  said,  he  had  traveled 
for  a  dozen  miles  through  fields  vivid  with 
the  pink,  red  and  white  opium  poppies,  and 
saw  rebel  commanders  consulting  with  peas 
ants  about  the  crop 

Most  of  the  opium  is  |)roce.ssed  in  labora 
lorii's  in  the  rebel  areas,  or  shipped  gener 
allv  aboard  donkeys,  but  sometimes  aboard 
jeeps  bought  with  United  States  funds  to 
processing  plants  in  Pakistan  According  to 
uKlcial  American  estimates,  perhaps  propor- 
tions of  the  luToin  Ions  every  year,  worth 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  stri-et  is  eventual 
Iv  sold  in  the  United  Slates,  accounting  for 
|)i'rhaps  one  in  ihree  heroin  lieals  in  the 
country 

For  Americans,  the  enormous  growth  in 
the  heroin  trade  may  be  the  most  Uusting 
consetiuence  of  the  war  Yet  American  ofd 
cials  made  lillle  o(  it  in  piiblK  until  recent 
months.  Hy  last  tall.  I  hi>  otdcials  were  suffi 
ciently  concerned  about  the  heroin  traflic 
and  about  the  poiential  damage  that  could 
be  done  to  Congri.ssional  suiiport  (or  Ihe 
rebels  that.  Robert  B  Oakley.  Ihe  United 
Slates  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  was  author 
ized  to  arrange  an  unusual  diplomatic  en 
counter,  a  meeling  at  Ihe  Islamabad  Kmbas 
sy  between  American  officials  and  Maiilvi 
Nasim  Akhundzada,  the  34  year-old  rebel 
commander  who  is  the  drug  kingpin  of  the 
upper  Helmand  Valley 

Mr.  Akhundzada  had  let  it  be  known 
before  the  October  meeting  that  he  was 
ready  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic  in 
return  for  payments  of  $2  million  a  week, 
enough  to  support  a  private  army  of  7.000 
men.  According  to  etnbassy  officials,  no  deal 


was  considered,  muth  le.ss  struck.  Instead. 
the  officials  said,  they  told  Mr  Akhundzada 
that  American  aid  for  the  area  would  only 
be  considered  once  heroin  trafficking 
stopped. 

Mr.  Akhundzada  listened  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, then  went  back  to  Helmand.  where  he 
has  continued  his  drug-running.  While  cut 
off  from  American  weapons  and  money  a 
belatedly  adopted  United  States  policy 
denies  aid  to  any  rebel  commander  known 
to  be  drug  trafficking— Mr.  Akhundzada  has 
little  immediate  cause  for  concern.  With  his 
drug  profits,  he  has  found  other  rebel 
groups  who  still  receive  American  backing 
only  loo  eager  to  sell  him  the  weapons  and 
vehicles  he  needs. 

The  day  after  the  last  Soviet  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  sent 
President  Bush  a  letter  outlining  i  proposal 
for  a  cease-fire:  Washington  ant  Moscow 
would  suspend  arms  shipments,  encourage 
the  Government  and  the  rebels  to  join  in  a 
coalition,  and  act  as  guarantors  until  the 
country  could  choose  a  permanent  govern 
mem  Soviet  officials  spoke  of  holding  elec- 
tions under  United  Nations  sui^ervision.  and 
urged  the  deposed  King.  Mohammed  Zahir 
Shah,  to  return  to  Kabul,  where  he  reigned 
for  40  years  until  his  exile  in  1973 

But  Washington  promptly  rebuffed  the 
Soviet  initiative,  and  continued  to  brush  off 
all  Soviet  proposals  for  almost  a  year  Until 
the  Kimmitt  mission  last  month.  American 
officials  took  the  position  that  the  Afghan 
fighting  would  continue  until  the  Kremlin 
agreed  to  effect  by  manipulation  what  the 
rebels  have  failed  to  accomplish  by  force— 
the  removal  of  the  Kabul  Government. 

This  demand  originated  with  the  rebels, 
who  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with 
President  NalibuUah.  the  43year  old  Kabul 
leader  and  former  head  of  the  notorious 
Khad  s<'cret  police,  whom  the  rebels  ac 
cused  ol  killing  thousands  in  Kabul's  pris- 
ons. Initially,  many  Afghans  saw  a  policy 
that  demanded  Ihe  removal  of  a  Govern 
ment  with  such  a  grisly  record  as  hard  to 
fault  But  as  the  months  passed  and  the  war 
stagnated,  they  began  to  question  whether 
demanding  Mr.  NajibuUah's  ouster  as  a  pre- 
condition for  talks  made  sense,  especially  if 
there  was  a  chance  that  the  same  thing 
could  be  accomplished  by  negotiation. 

The  Kabul  leader  himself  made  this  poini 
in  virtually  every  interview  and  speech,  de 
claring  that  he  and  his  Government  were 
prepared  to  share  power  with  Ihe  rebels,  lo 
compete  in  (air  elections,  and  lo  step  down 
If  they  lost  Najibullali  is  not  the  i.ssue.  "  he 
said  In  an  interview  with  The  Times  in 
.June  The  I.ssue  is  how  to  slop  the  war"  As 
for  his  past  as  head  of  the  secret  police.  Mr, 
Najibiillah  noted  I  hut  the  Hush  adminlsira 
tion  has  negotiated  wilh  olher  ijolltical 
groups  and  leaders  il  abhors,  citing  its  par 
ticipation  in  talks  with,  among  others,  the 
genoddal  Khmer  Rouge  of  Cambodia 

If  the  American  policy  had  any  hope,  il 
appeared  (o  rest  with  di.ssidenis  in  the  Ciov- 
ernmenl  army,  who  atleinpted  to  remove 
Mr.  Najibullal)  in  at  least  three  abortive 
coups  in  1989  But  for  its  part,  the  Kremlin 
pledged  to  stand  by  the  inan  it  installed  iis 
Kabul  leader  in  1986.  And  even  if  the  Sovi- 
ets did  decide  to  replace  him.  the  rebels 
would  almost  certainly  have  a  tougher  time 
in  any  negotiation  now  than  they  would 
have  had  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal. 
Then,  the  Government  was  at  its  weakest, 
uncertain  how  well  its  troops  would  fare 
once  the  Ru.ssians  were  gone. 

Now  the  Government's  confidence  has 
been  bolstered,  and  morale  among  front-line 


troops  seems  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
years.  The  defections  that  were  occurring 
around  the  time  of  the  Soviet  withdrawal 
have  slowed,  in  part  because  the  rebels 
greeted  .some  of  the  first  .soldiers  to  cross 
over  by  executing  them.  Come  back  next 
year,  or  the  year  after.  I  II  still  be  here." 
said  Brig.  Gen.  Abdul  Sattar.  commander  ol 
frontal  units  in  Khosl.  Soldiers  around  him. 
Kabul  loyalists  hardened  by  years  of  seige. 
chuckled  as  he  spoke. 

The  NajibuUah  Government  has  made 
some  unexpected  headway  on  the  political 
front  as  well.  In  part.  Ihis  is  becau.se  Mr  Na 
jibuUah  has  proved  to  be  a  far  more  effec- 
tive performer  than  his  detractors  had 
imagined.  Almost  daily,  he  has  met  with 
civic  delegations— peasants,  teachers,  doc- 
tors. Islamic  scholars,  anybody  who  would 
give  him  a  hearing— to  present  the  Govern- 
ment's new  image.  Step  by  step,  he  repudi- 
ated virtually  everything  the  1978  revolu- 
tion o;iginally  stood  for.  apologizing  for 
trying  to  substitute  the  iitopianism.  rheto- 
ric and  flashy  slogans"  of  Marxism  for 
common  sense,  for  attempting  to  implement 
land  reform  in  "a  half-baked  manner,  and 
for  riding  roughshod  over  the  country  s 
deeply  rooted  Muslim  faith  and  its  complex 
structure  of  clans  and  tribes. 

The  expediency  of  all  this  is  transparent, 
since  Mr.  NajibuUah  was  a  major  figure  in 
the  Government  during  the  years  when 
many  of  the  excesses  were  committed  But 
he  has  been  assured  an  audience  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  pressing  for  a  negotiated 
peace  at  a  time  when  the  rebel  leaders  re 
mained  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  Even  in  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan, 
among  the  3.5  million  Afghans  who  had  fled 
their  country,  families  gathered  around 
their  radio  .sets  to  listen  to  broadcasts  of  Mr. 
Najibullahs  speeches  and  dialogues  from 
Kabul.  And  in  Afghanistan  itself,  in  the 
Government-held  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
the  rebel-held  valleys  and  villages,  incretis- 
ing  numbers  of  Afghans  were  coming  to  Ihe 
conclusion  that  the  rebels,  though  they  had 
driven  the  Soviets  out.  had  not  proved  they 
were  fit  to  govern  the  country. 

For  one  thing,  many  Afghans  seemed  tin- 
persuaded  that  the  rebel  leaders  were  likely 
to  offer  the  country  the  .social  and  political 
reforms  it  required.  The  Kabul  Govern- 
ment's performance  has  been  so  heinous 
'hat  few  outside  the  country  have  remem 
bered  what  it  was  about  Afghanistan  in  1978 
that  made  the  country  such  fertile  ground 
for  a  communist  coup  the  fact  that  four 
Afghan  children  out  of  five  received  no  <-du- 
cation,  that  one  child  in  two  died  before  his 
or  her  fifth  birthday,  that  as  recently  as 
1971  more  than  half  a  million  people  had 
died  of  starvation  in  a  single  winter,  and 
that  the  per  capita  income,  at  $157  was  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  Africa,  such 
statistics  are  commonplace:  in  Asia,  they 
put  Afghanistan  at  the  bottom  of  just  about 
every  list. 

These  facts  help  explain  why.  after  all 
that  had  occurred  in  Kabul,  there  were  still 
people  of  con.science  working  in  the  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  and  army.  Over  flickering 
rampfires.  in  backstreet  restaurants  and  in 
the  intimacy  of  their  homes,  many  of  these 
people  expressed  a  loathing  for  Mr.  Najibul- 
lali and  his  associates  no  le.ss  intense  than 
that  among  the  rebels.  Yet  they  remained 
with  the  Government- in  part  because  of 
their  hope  that  from  the  ashes  of  the  revo- 
lution a  new  regime  would  arise,  a  Govern- 
ment equally  opposed  lo  the  religious  fun- 
damentalism of  the  rebels  and  the  brutality 
3f  tho.se  who  made  the  1978  coup. 


What  would  you  have  people  like  me 
do''"  one  American-educated  official  asked 
one  evening,  as  he  sat  on  Ihe  balcony  of  a 
Kabul  hotel  room  sipping  a  whisky  and 
watching  the  sun  slip  behind  the  Koh-i- 
Baba  mountains.  I  know  far  more  about 
the  blood  thirst iness  of  NajibuUah  and  his 
people  than  you  ever  will  But  as  I  .see  it.  it 
makes  better  sense  to  me  lo  hope  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  this  war.  something 
that  doesn  t  simply  hand  the  country  over 
to  the  bearded  men  up  there  in  the  moun- 
tains." 

By  autumn,  reports  out  of  Washington 
Wire  telling  of  skirmishes  between  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  State  De- 
partment, as  officials  .scrambled  to  explain 
why  forecasts  of  an  early  rebel  triumph  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  Some  blamed  the  C.I. A., 
which  they  said  had  been  so  confident  of  a 
rapid  rebel  victory  that  it  began  cutting 
back  on  weapons  deliveries  even  before  the 
Soviets  had  withdrawn.  Others  said  the  key 
blunder  was  in  launching  the  Jalalabad 
attack,  which  cost  the  rebels  their  heaviest 
casualties  of  the  war.  without  gaining  any 
significant  terrain. 

In  November,  afler  hearing  testimony 
from  Mr  Tomsen  and  other  officials.  Con- 
gress voted  to  continue  funding  the  rebels' 
military  operations  through  the  fall  of  1990. 
New  and  more  powerful  munitions  would  be 
added  to  the  rebels'  armory,  officials  said,  to 
help  offset  the  heavier  Soviet  weaponry  de- 
livered in  a  daily  airlift  lo  Kabul. 

But  hearing  Mr.  Tomsen  and  other  offi- 
cials stretching  their  deadlines— in  the 
summer,  they  spoke  of  victory  by  the  fall, 
but  by  the  winter  they  were  talking  of  the 
need  for  another  season  "  of  fighting,  and 
po.ssibly  two— some  old  Asia  hands  thought 
they  heard  distant  echoes  of  Vietnam.  It 
was  not  only  that  officials  greeted  each  new- 
rebel  failure  with  appeals  for  perseverance: 
they  also  began  to  show  an  unusual  prlckll- 
ne.ss  toward  critics,  within  the  bureaucracy 
and  outside,  who  questioned  the  policy. 

An  early  casualty  was  Edmund  R.  McWil- 
liains  Jr.,  a  State  Department  officer  who 
had  been  assigned  to  Kabul  until  1988.  then 
transferred  to  Pakistan.  Despite  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  uncompromising  supporter  of  the 
rebels.  Mr.  McWilliams  ran  into  trouble 
with  his  State  Department  superiors  when 
his  reporting  from  Pakistan  began  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  rebels'  ability  to  prevail  in  the 
war  A  few  months  after  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal, he  was  ordered  home  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  assigned  lo  duties  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Afghanistan.  Among 
American  officials  who  remained,  talking  to 
reporters  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  hazard- 
ous pastime 

American  reporters,  too.  became  targets. 
When  James  Rupert,  a  reporter  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  Afghanistan,  wrote  in 
The  Washington  Post  that  public  sentiment 
in  Kabul  appeared  to  be  shifting  in  favor  of 
Mr,  NajibuUah.  Mr.  Tom.sen  .said  the  news- 
paper was  "unreliable."  After  a  Times  story 
appeared  reporting  that  rebel  rockets  were 
stirring  anti-American  sentiments  in  Kabul, 
another  .senior  Slate  Department  official. 
Howard  Schaffer.  fciplied  to  a  Congression- 
al committee  that  this  reporter  had  been 
duped  by  the  Kabul  Government. 

Few  of  these  officials  had  any  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  situation  inside  Afghani- 
stan: and  some,  like  Mr.  Tomsen.  had  no 
personal  experience  there  at  all.  Neither 
they,  nor  any  American  political  figure,  in- 
cluded Kabul  and  the  Government-held 
areas  of  the  country  on  their  visits  to  the 
region.  And  under  a  longstanding  rule,  no 


American  official  lat  least  none  working  in 
an  overt  capacity  i  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  from  the  rebel  side.  All  of  this  vir- 
tually guaranteed  that  perspectives  appro- 
priate to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war  would 
be  slow  to  change. 

Similar  forces  helped  shape  American  re- 
porting on  the  war.  Prom  1980  until  late 
1986.  few  American  journalists  were  allowed 
to  visit  Kabul  or  any  other  Government- 
held  area,  w  hich  meant  that  coverage  of  the 
war  was  left  primarily  lo  reporters  working 
from  the  rebel  side.  Tho.se  venturing  into 
the  war  zones  carried  back  powerful  ac- 
counts of  the  rebels  struggle,  and  of  the  de- 
siruciiveness  of  the  forces  they  faced.  But  it 
was  inevitable  that  over  the  years,  what 
Americans  learned  of  the  conflict  came  in- 
creasingly to  reflect  the  rebel  viewpoint; 
whatever  balance  access  to  the  olher  side 
would  have  offered  was  lost. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  Afghan  reporting 
available  to  Americans  came  from  resident 
freeelancers.  many  of  them  relatively  inex- 
perienced. The  result  was  that  strong  bonds 
often  developed  between  those  covering  the 
conflict  and  the  rebels.  Many  of  ihe  report- 
ers became  identified  with  a  particular  rebel 
group,  usually  the  one  that  arranged  their 
journeys  inside  "  To  often,  abuses  by  these 
groups  went  unreported,  or  at  least  under- 
played. 

In  Peshawar's  American  Club,  reporters 
skeptical  of  an  approach  that  celebrated  the 
rebels'  virtues  encountered  ostracism.  One 
visitor.  Mary  Williams  Walsh  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  had  her  entry  to  th(  club 
suspended  "  afler  reporting  sardonically  on 
the  rebel  boosterism  she  found.  Later,  afler 
The  New  York  Post  ran  a  series  of  stories  al- 
leging that  the  CBS  Evening  News  had  used 
faked  film  footage  in  some  of  its  reporting 
on  rebel  attacks.  Ms.  Walsh,  who  had  done 
much  of  the  initial  reporting  on  thai  story, 
became  a  focus  for  renewed  hostility.  When 
in  the  fall  of  1989  word  of  her  departure 
from  the  Journal  reached  the  American 
Club,  some  of  the  freelancers  involved 
called  for  drinks  all  round. 

Such  altitudes  did  not  encourage  even- 
handed  reporting  Little  attention  was 
given,  for  example,  to  the  involvement  of 
rebel  commanders  in  the  opium  traffic, 
though  it  had  been  known  in  Peshawar  for 
years  Nor.  until  his  murderous  attacks  on 
other  rebel  groups  attracted  Washington's 
condemnation  in  1989.  did  tlie  Peshawar- 
based  reporters  — or  American  diplomats- 
pay  much  attention  to  the  sinister  nature  of 
Mr.  Hekmatyar.  the  dominant  figure  among 
the  rebel  leaders  and  the  recipient,  for 
years,  of  the  lions  share  of  American 
money  and  weapons.  But  stones  had  long 
circulated  in  Kabul  and  Peshawar  of  how. 
as  a  Kabul  student  leader  during  the  early 
I970's,  he  had  dispatched  followers  to  throw 
vials  of  acid  into  the  faces  of  women  stu- 
dents who  refused  to  wear  veils. 

Such  .selective  reporting  extended  to  the 
war  Itself.  When  in  November  1988  the 
rebels  executed  more  than  70  Government 
officers  and  men  after  they  had  surrendered 
at  Torkham.  the  story  was  missed  by  many 
Peshawar-based  American  reporters.  And 
there  was  little  coverage  in  the  United 
States,  either,  of  massacres  that  occured  in 
areas  taken  by  the  rebels,  not  even  when 
Western  human-rights  groups  offered  well- 
documented  accounts,  as  they  did  after  the 
rebels  engaged  in  a  frenzy  of  rape  and  pil- 
lage in  Kunduz  in  late  1988. 

As  the  year  passed,  it  became  increasingly 
common  to  find  among  Westerners  follow- 
ing the  war  a  conviction  that  making  clear- 
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cm  moriil  and  political  tlioiros  between  the 
luti  sides  no  loiii/er  made  .seii.se.  from  the 
PDinl  of  view,  of  AfKhaiii.stan  or  of  the 
We.st's  future  standing  there.  A  reslivenes.s 
With  what  one  Peshawar-ba.sed  diplomat  de- 
.scnbe.-i  a-s  the  imI  empire  '  approach  wa-s 
broadh  delectable  amonu  Western  official.s 
follo\*inK  the  \^ar  from  Paki.slan  and  other 
rejiional  capitals,  includint;  some  Americans. 
It  surfaced,  too.  in  the  attitudes  of  Western 
human  ritihts  and  rehef  agencies,  many  of 
which  had  contributed  powerfully,  through 
their  pronouncemeiit.s  and  publications 
diirint;  the  course  of  the  war.  to  the  grim 
image  of  tlie  Kabul  Government  and  its 
Soviet  backers. 

In  public  agencies  of  the  I'niled  Nations 
and  organi/.alioiis  like  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cro.ss  maintaint<d  a 
po.sture  of  mipartialit.v.  But  by  this  winter. 
Westerner.^  working  for  these  organizations 
in  Peshawar  and  Kabul,  including  some 
whose  Afghan  duties  involved  dealing  with 
policv  makers  in  Washington  and  Moscow, 
had  come  to  a  broad  consensus— that  the 
Western  inleresl.  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Afghan  ;ieopli  .  required  urgent  steps  to  end 
the  war  t-.iti  if  this  required  negotiations 
with  Kabul 

La.st  full,  (iiii  senior  international  diplo- 
mat returned  Irom  a  trip  to  Witshington  dis- 
mayed b.  till  lack  of  interest  that  he  had 
loiind  in  tlie  Slate  Depart m»'nl  and  other 
United  Slates  Goxernment  agencies  in  such 
a  politiial  miliatue  They  sat  there  and 
talked  about  the  need  for  another  season' 
of  fight int-v  lust  as  though  they  were  talking 
.•\bout  baseball."  the  diplomat  said.  "And 
when  I  spoki'  to  tin  m  about  civilian  casual- 
ties and  human  righ's.  they  had  their 
answer  Don't  lalk  to  us  about  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan.'  the>  said.  Go  and 
talk  aboiit  thai  in  Mo.scow.    " 

Now  with  la.st  month's  Kimmitt  mission 
and  lliis  week's  meeting  bilween  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr  Shevardnad;.e.  Iliis  attitude  may  be 
?hangini:  State  Df-partmenI  officials  brief- 
ing reporters  beliin-  tlu-  Kinimitt  trip  told 
them  thai  one  option  was  a  plan  involving  a 
-ea.se-fire  and  an  aims  cutoff  b^  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— a  plan 
'hat  sounded  remarkably  like  Mr  Gorba 
■hi-v  s  proposal  of  a  >ear  ago.  although  the 
American  officials  tnade  no  mention  of  it. 

A.s  Mr  Baker  prepared  to  head  for 
Moscow,  it  .seemed  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  direct  negotiations  in- 
.olving  Mr  Najibullah.  since  the  rebt^l  lead- 
rs  have  sworn  to  fight  on  against  the 
Kabul  l''ad(  r  with  or  without  American  sup- 
port. Bit  a  wide  variety  of  diplomatic  op- 
:ions  are  available  to  Moscow  and  Washing- 
;on  if.  at  last,  ihev  can  agree  thai  the  war 
•mist  end. 

The  two  superpowrs  might  play  the  role 
Df  umpires  in  the  transition  to  a  new  gov- 
ernment led  by  the  exiled  King.  Mohammed 
Zahir  Shah,  or  they  might  agree  to  give 
Tiore  active  backing  to  the  United  Nations 
;n  a  revival  of  the  intermediary  role  it 
jiayed  in  arranging  the  Soviet  troop  with- 
Irawal  In  anv  event,  since  peace  is  the  pro- 
essed  goal  of  some  of  the  more  moderate 
'ebel  groups,  and  of  almost  all  ordinary  Af- 
ghans, invent  ivf  diplomacy  would  begin 
Aith  a  better  than  even  chance. 

But  for  those  who  wiines.sed  the  carnage 
)f  1989  the  conundrum  of  the  American 
jolicy  will  remain  Was  it  simply  a  matter  of 
nomentum-of  a  new  .Administration  with 
•lose  links  to  the  one  that  espoused  the 
-ebel  cause  failing  lo  adjust  to  new  realities? 
What  role  was  played  b\  President  Bush's 
■eUictance  to  provoke  the  Republican  right. 


with  It.--  pa.ssionate  comniitmeni  to  a  war 
that  offered  tl.e  United  States  an  opportu 
nit.v  to  conlront  and  humiliate  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  virtually  no  cost  in  American 
lives?  Or  was  there  a  deeper  mes.sage,  one 
that  laid  bare  the  cold-war  reflexes  at  an 
American  Government  that  enters  the 
1990's  struggling  to  cope  with  a  world  that 
seems  less  and  less  amenable  to  the  foreign 
policy  approaches  that  have  served  it  for 
more  than  two  generations? 

These  will  be  questions  for  the  historians 
lo  ponder.  But  in  Afghanistan  this  winter. 
they  are  matters  of  life  and  death.  In  the 
country's  dusty  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the 
deep  valleys  that  spread  like  fingers 
through  the  Hindu  Kush.  millions  of  people 
are  listening  this  winter  for  the  terrifying 
whistling  of  the  rebel  rockets,  and  wonder 
ing  when  the  men  who  fire  them  — and  their 
enemies  in  Kabul  — will  be  subjected  to  a 
new  kind  of  influence  from  the  superpow 
ers;  one  that.  Instead  of  prolonging  the  kill 
ing.  prevails  on  the  combatants  to  stop  It 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  8.  19891 

It's  Time  To  Work  for  Peace  in 

Afgh.'vnist.an 

(By  Bill  Bradley) 

Even  as  military  dictators  trample  popular 
democracy  in  China.  Bena/.ir  Bhutios 
pledge  to  uphold  democrac.v  in  Pakistan  re 
kindles  hope  that  freedom  will  triumph  over 
oppression.  That  is  why  the  prime  mmis 
lers  visit  to  the  United  States  should 
prompt  a  change  in  our  policv  toward  South 
Asia.  What  is  needed  is  a  much  more  con 
certed  effort  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle 
ment  to  the  Afghan  war.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  missed  our  greatest  opportunity  to 
support  Pakistan's  new  democracy. 

As  long  as  Soviet  troops  continued  their 
brutal  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  US 
policy  correctly  focused  on  forcing  their 
withdrawal.  That  goal  ha.s  been  achievtd 
Yet  our  policy  has  continued  on  automat u 
pilot,  raising  serious  questions  about  .Auk  ri 
can  interests  and  objectives  in  the  region. 

I  believe  our  interests  are  twofold:  pro 
moting  a  stable,  independent  Afghanistan 
and  supporting  democracy  in  Pakistan 
These  goals  are  fully  consistent,  provided 
we  begin  to  define  our  inl<'resls  le.ss  In  term.s 
of  what  America  is  against— Soviet  expan 
sion  and  Communist  repression  and  more 
in  terms  of  what  we  are  for  -democracy  and 
peace. 

Benazir  Bhutto's  election  is  unambiguous 
ly  the  best  hope  for  democracy  in  Pakistan 
and  peace  in  South  Asia.  So  the  United 
States  has  a  big  stake  in  her  success. 

Bui  unless  we  articulatt  an  American 
vision  for  a  political  .settlement  to  the 
Afghan  conflict,  we  risk  prolonging  the 
enormous  economic  and  social  problems 
Bhutto's  government  has  inherited  Irom 
Gen.  Zia.  She  has  promised  to  libirate  her 
people  from  poverty  and  illiteracy  -goals 
Americans  applaud.  Yet.  her  ability  to  d<'li\  - 
er  on  those  promises  ia  seriously  hindered 
by  the  presence  of  more  than  3  million 
Afghan  refugees  who  cannot  return  lo  thtir 
homeland  without  a  credible  peace. 

The  Soviet  withdraw^  was  an  (inproci 
dented  victory  for  the  neroic  Afghan  frei 
dom  fighters  and  their  Pakistani  and  Ameri- 
can supporters.  We  must  now  begin  working 
together  to  achieve  the  broad-based  gov(-rn 
ment  on  which  a  peaceful  fiitun-  depends. 
So  far.  U.S.  support  for  the  Afghan  cause 
has  consisted  of  supplying  the  mujaheddin's 
military  struggle  against  the  Soviet  puppets. 
But  military  solutions  alone,  even  If  al'ain 
able,  are  not  enough.  It  is  time  lo  beL'iii    in 


partnership  with  Alghansian.  Pakisian  and 
others,  to  plan  for  the  political  and  econoni 
le  reconstruction  that  is  essential  lo  laslint; 
peace  and  genuine  independence 

The  nay.sayers  will  argue  that  u.ial  mill- 
tray  victory  over  the  Soviet-backed  govern 
ment  in  Kabul  is  required  for  political  re 
construction.  The.v  will  argue  for  such  a 
policy  even  if  it  means  making  common 
cause  with  Islamic  extremists.  They  will 
argue  for  it  even  if  the  fighting  lasts  for 
years  and  the  flood  of  refugees  pouring  inio 
Pakistan  strains  its  economy  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  threatens  the  fragile  democra- 
cy thai  has  begun  to  lake  root  there.  They 
will  pay  this  price  because  they  believe  that 
military  victory  is  the  only  wa.v  lo  ensure 
that  Soviet  forces  won  t  return. 

I  disagree.  The  mujaheddm  alread.v  con- 
trol most  of  the  countryside.  They  would 
not  agree  lo  a  political  settleiri-nt  unless  it 
reflected  this  strategic  reality  nd  unless  it 
excluded  Najibullah  and  olhei  key  antago- 
nists. For  these  reasons,  a  negotiated  peace 
acceptable  to  the  patriotic  resistance  com- 
manders would  be  highly  unlikely  to 
produce  a  government  that  would  permit, 
much  le.ss  invite.  Soviet  soldiers  lo  return. 
And  no  reasonable  Soviet  leadership  would 
dare  repeal  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors 
by  fabricating  new  pretexts  for  military 
intervention  in  Afghanistan. 

There  is  another  reason  wh.v  the  Soviets 
will  not  risk  a  new  invasion.  Kven  before 
glasnosl  and  perestroika.  Soviet  Moslems - 
the  fastest -grow  ing  segment  of  tfie  Soviet 
population-opposed  the  war  in  Afghani 
Stan.  That  opposition  became  such  a  big 
concern  to  the  Soviet  leadership  thai  it 
withdrew  Central  Asian  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan early  in  the  conflict.  Recently. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  supporters,  as  a 
part  of  their  political  strategy,  have  begun 
to  reduce  limits  on  religious  expression,  in 
eluding  Islamic  activities  in  Soviet  Central 
Asia.  As  a  result,  mo.sques  and  religious  or- 
ganizations seem  to  be  increasing,  as  I  saw 
firsthand  on  a  recent  visit  lo  Kazakhstan 
and  Uzbekistan.  This  reinvigorated  Islamic 
con.sciousn»'ss  would  make  it  even  more 
risky  for  future  Soviet  leaders  to  get  into 
another  war  with  the  people  ol  Afghani 
Stan 

A  political  settlement  that  leads  lo  an  in- 
dependent, peaceful  and  pluralistic  Afghani- 
stan will  net  be  easy  to  achieve,  though  it  is 
likely  lo  be  welcomed  by  war-weary  Afghans 
m  the  countryside,  in  Kabul  and  m  exile 
But  if  progre.ss  toward  such  a  settlement  is 
put  off  by  protracted  military  campaigns 
and  the  tide  of  refugees  flows  into  Pakistan 
iianbaled,  the  prospects  grow  dim  not  only 
tor  Afgnanistan  but  also  for  Bhutto's  ef- 
forts lo  nurture  an  unprecedented  Islamic 
democracy  in  Pakistan. 

Yesterday  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  tolc! 
Congress  that  she  is  counting  on  American 
help  in  ending  the  Afghan  war.  The  lime 
has  come  to  .loin  her  in  encouraging  the  re- 
cent Ij  constituted  interim  government  of 
the  seven  party  alliance  to  broad(  n  its  base 
bv  including  additional  Afghan  leaders, 
commanders  and  emigres.  This  would  make 
It  a  more  credible  and  effective  compelilor 
lo  the  regime  in  Kabul.  We  should  also 
a.ssist  Bhutto  m  enlisting  Saudi  Arabia's 
support  for  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
would  serve  our  mutual  interests  in  a  plural 
istic   independent  Afghanistan. 

The  prime  minister's  visit  has  made  it 
clear  that  tlie  lime  is  ripe  for  the  United 
Stales  and  Pakistan  to  .loin  in  a  new  part- 
nership lo  end  the  Afghan  conflict  and  re- 
painaii   the  refugees.  Let's  not  delay  in  ad- 


vancing our  common  inleresis  in  democrac.v 
and  peace  • 


THE  DECLINE  OF  CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  on  The  Decline  of  Central 
Government  "  by  Mitchell  E.  Daniels, 
Jr.,  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Hudson  Institute  in  Indianapo- 
lis. The  speech,  delivered  last  fall  at 
Princeton  University's  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  wa.s  published  in  the 
November  1  issue  of  'Vital  Speeches  of 
the  Day. 

Mr.  Daniels  argues  that  a  number  of 
factors— historical,  economic,  techno- 
logical—are converging  to  render  cen- 
tral governments  around  the  \\orld 
le.ss  influential  and  relevant  in  peo- 
ple's lives,  that  history  is  on  the  side 
of  "the  small,  the  nimble,  the  decen- 
tralized, the  private." 

Mr.  Daniels  offers  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  a  response  to  the  new  re- 
alities we  face:  Government  that 
sees  •  •  •  citizens  not  as  objects  of 
therapy  but  as  persons  of  innate  digni- 
ty, will  be  relevant  government.  Gov- 
ernment that  measures  its  succe.ss  by 
the  scarcity,  not  the  annual  increase, 
of  its  dependent  clients,  can  still  be 
active  government.  Government  that 
constantly  searches  for  ways  to  at- 
tract, liberate  and  incentivize  human 
talent  will  be  successful  government." 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Daniels'  entire  speech 
be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

[Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day.  Nov.  1.  19891 

The  Decline  of  Central  Government 

(By  Mitchell  E.  Daniels.  Jr.i 

I  was  once  instructed  in  Winston  Church- 
ill's five  rules  of  public  speaking.  Of  the 
three  I  can  remember.  I  am  about  lo  violate 
one.  Churchill  believed  that  amenities  are 
•nanities:  "  he  preferred  to  shun  initial  pleas 
antries  in  favor  of  a  dramatic  opening  chord 
of  .some  kind  I  hope  the  great  man  will  not 
ronsider  me  disrespectful  when,  presented 
with  this  very  special  opportunity.  I  do  take 
a  moment  to  express  sincere  thanks  al  your 
invitation  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  this 
place  of  high  standards  and  fond  memories. 

Another  20th  Century  staltsman  and 
ohrasemaker.  who  resembled  Churchill  in 
physique  and  presence  if  not  precisely  in 
outlook,  expressed  my  feelings:  Hizzoner 
Richard  Daley,  on  .som(  occasion  special  to 
him.  .said  he  felt  I  hat  he  had  reached  the 
pinochole  of  success  '   And  so  do  I. 

This  year,  as  in  Churchill  s  time,  the 
headlines  have  often  been  dominated  b.v 
news  from  Poland  There,  a  brave  people 
undertakes  the  awesome  challenge  of  Iransi- 
!ion  to  free  political  institutions,  institu 
(ions  for  which  its  new  leaders  are,  by  their 
jwn  admission,  entirely  unprepared. 

Exactly  50  years  ago.  Nazi  tanks  and 
3tukas  were  annihilating  a  Polish  Army 
:hat  had  proclaimed  itself  ready  for  any- 
thing. A  bulletin  of  the  Polish  Information 
Service  dated  July  1.  1939.  just  60  days 
nefore  the  blitzkrieg  fell,  praised  the  late 
Marshal  Pilsudski  for  his  foresight  in  build- 


ing   one  of  the  first  cla.ss  military  powers  of 
Europe   " 

Of  special  pride  to  the  Poles  was  their 
horse  cavalry,  to  which  they  had  committed 
more  than  a  quarter  of  their  132  standing 
regiments  A  military  ob.server  of  the  day 
termed  the  cavalry  the  outstanding  featur'- 
of  the  Polish  Army  "  He  wrote  I  should 
class  this  the  best  in  Europe  "  And  so  it  was 
Regrettably,  its  skilled  and  courageous  sol- 
dn>fs  had  prepared  for  the  wrong  war. 

I  am  apprehensive  that,  many  of  today's 
Wilson  School  students  may.  like  the  caval- 
ry graduates  of  the  Poilsh  military  acade- 
mies, be  preparing  for  irrelevance.  And. 
more  like  those  Poles  than  the  Solidarity 
leaders  of  today,  today's  public  .service  train 
ees  may  not  recognize  fundamental  trans- 
formations of  the  institutions  they  expect 
to  lead,  and  the  challenges  they  expect  to 
laci'. 

A  basic  fact  of  our  time  is  that  the  Ameri 
can  federal  government  is  losing  its  pur 
chase  on  events  and  is  becoming  less  and 
less  relevant  to  the  outcomes  with  which  it 
busies  itself  Otily  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
declining  influence  are  temporary,  domestic. 
or  reversible 

My  conteniion  is  not  Paul  Kennedy's; 
America  is  not  in  decline,  not  nece.s.sarily. 
versus  other  nations.  But  American  govern- 
ment, along  with  central  governments  ev- 
erywhere. IS  in  decline  versus  private  insti- 
tutions, private  individuals,  private  decision 
making.  Leaders  of  21st  Century  central 
government  must  anticipate  with  humility 
roles  of  facilitation  and  liberation  rather 
thaii  the  Platonic  best  and  the  bnghlest' 
status  to  which  their  int<>llect  and  training 
may  have  beckoned  them 

One  of  Princeton's  greatest  products. 
Adiai  Stevenson,  said  to  a  class  on  this 
campus  in  1955.  The  power  of  this  Amen 
can  political  organization  is  virtually  beyond 
measurement.  All  of  this  is  to  say  that  your 
power  is  virtually  beyond  measurement.' 
Stevenson  spoke  from  an  experience,  and  to 
an  audience,  steeped  in  confidence  that  a 
well-trained  American  elite,  manning  the 
levers  of  an  active  central  government,  was 
destined  to  be  the  decisive  change  agent  in 
national  and  world  events.  This  is  the  role 
for  which  places  like  the  Wilson  School 
have  prepared  their  progeny. 

By  now.  many  have  detected  — and  many, 
for  reasons  I  find  distasteful,  have  wel- 
comed—a declining  influence  of  the  Ameri 
can  central  government  on  world  affairs. 
But  the  reality  is  that  our  central  govern 
ment.  the  government  to  which  I  presume 
tnosl  of  you  are  looking  for  careers  in  the 
nation's  service.  "  is  a  diminishing  factor  in 
most  outcomes,  foreign  and  domestic.  More- 
over, this  diminution  is  common  to  all  cen- 
tral governments  of  our  time,  and  is  going 
to  continue  steadily.  Ironically,  "he  century 
thai  saw  the  near-perfecting  of  totalitarian- 
ism, and  in  the  liberal  countries  the  explo- 
sion of  central  authority,  will  close  with  a 
rapid  erosion  of  government's  centralitv  of 
structun  .  and  cenlralitv  in  events 

Let's  examine  the  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non, beginning  with  our  own  country 

A  little  over  a  month  ago.  1  received  a  call 
from  one  of  the  country's  top  re>porters.  a 
White  House  and  political  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe  It  was  that  time,  he 
said.  Time  to  write  his  annual  August" 
story,  about  the  sudden  shutting  down  of 
Washington  for  the  summer  recess.  But 
what  struck  him  this  .vear.  he  .said,  was  that 
It's  been  like  August  all  year  long.'  He 
meant  that,  to  the  extent  Washington  had 
been  newsworthv  al  all.  it  was  due  to  small 


issues,  or  non-issues,  such  as  the  Tower 
nominatKin.  flag  desecration,  or  the  Jim 
Wright  contretemps.  Sen.  Patrick  Movnihan 
had  spoken  of  the  hush'  fallen  over  the 
city  David  Broder  had  lamented  small 
slakes"  government. 

In  the  Globe,  my  friend  ultimatel.v  wrote 
Thanks  to  a  series  of  coincidences.  Wash- 
ington in  1989  has  lost  .some  of  its  ability  lo 
command  attention,  and  with  it  .some  of 
'Us;  intoxicating  allure.  .  [The]  capital 
city's  inflated  sense  of  self-importance  has 
been  punctured  this  year  "  I  agree,  except 
that  I  don't  think  the  situation  is  coinciden- 
tal, although  the  puncture  will  surely  be 
patched.  I  think  a  slow  leak  w  ili  persist  over 
the  long  term. 

The  Globe  identified  .some  causes  of  this 
year  of  Augusts."  One  most  certainly  is  the 
fiscal   handcuffs   into  which   Congress   has 
slowl.v  locked  it.self 

After  subtracting  interest  costs  and  un- 
touchable entitlements  spending,  the  di.scre- 
tionary  share  of  the  federal  budget  is  down 
to  about  H)  percent.  Of  this  portion,  defense 
spending,  cut  for  five  straight  years,  has 
proven  the  easiest,  almost  the  only  budget 
category.  Congress  is  capable  of  cutting 
meaningfully  But  even  the  most  reckless 
proposals  for  further  defense  cuts  are  small 
by  compari.son  to  the  structural  deficits  the 
nation  now  runs 

The  upshot  is  that  massive  domestic  inter- 
ventions of  the  sort  that  Wilson  School  sem- 
inars studied  and  devised  over  the  last  quar- 
ter century  have  long  since  become  extinct. 
For  evidence,  consider  this  month's  long- 
awaited  drug  policy.  Backed  by  overwhelm- 
ing political  momentum,  the  Administration 
and  Congressional  negotiators  labored  all 
year,  scoured  the  budget  for  extra  cash,  and 
finally  gave  birth  to  -whaf  $2.2  billion  in 
additional  spending,  a  mouse  in  the  context 
of  a  SI  1  trillion  budget.  By  contrast,  the 
CETA  program  of  the  '70s  was  a  $10  billion 
program  m  unad.iusled  dollars,  roughly 
three  limes  the  total  spending  on  today's 
con.sensus  crisis  problem 

This  bind  is  not  going  to  loo.sen:  if  any- 
thing, it  will  tighten  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Even  though  flattened  spending  and  contin- 
ued economic  growth  will  gradually  grind 
down  the  annual  deficit,  the  brakeless  loco- 
motive of  entitlement  spending  hurtles  on. 
The  demands  of  Social  Security.  Medicare, 
civil  service  and  military  pensions,  and 
other  open-ended  obligations  will  continue 
lo  eai  up  any  spare  cash  that  restraint  els- 
where  might  produce 

Reform  IS  not  in  prospect.  Congress'  most 
recent  foray  into  the  field  produced  an  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  for  the  elderly,  who  are 
now  the  country  s  wealthiest  age  group.  The 
catastrophic  health  legislation  of  1988— a 
title  I  hat  has  beome  more  apt  with  lime- 
had  one  v.rtue.  in  that  for  the  first  lime  the 
elderly  were  to  finance  Iheir  own  benefit.  As 
we  meet.  Congress  is  in  headlong  retreat  on 
this  point  and.  incrediblv.  is  considering 
paying  for  the  bill  by  yet  another  payroll 
lax  increa-se  on  the  working-age  population 

Capitol  Hill  Democrats  dream  of  income 
lax  increases,  but  even  it  obtainable  this 
would  be  no  answer.  Income  tax  hikes  large 
enough  to  fund  deficit  reduction  plus  do- 
mestic initiatives  would  be  self-defeating, 
economically  and  at  the  polls  Tax  indexing, 
a  fundamental  triumph  for  governmental 
integrity,  has  ended  stealth  '  tax  increases, 
and  closed  another  door  to  federal  expan 
sionism. 

A  rising  fraction  of  the  money  Washing- 
ton does  have  is  provided  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned  payroll   lax.  All   of  its  proceeds  are 
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b«inK  spt-nl  ciirnnilv.  its  trust  funds"  ar«" 
untrusiworihy;  m  fact,  they  are  mythical. 
Sometime  m  the  90-i.  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent thai  this  mo.si  regressive  of  all  laxe.s. 
already  the  binKe.sl  tax  pa\menl  for  a  ma 
jority  of  American.s.  i.<  proMdiiiK  zero  securi- 
ty to  Its  payors,  thai  there  is  no  real  money 
in  the  drawer,  the  next  tax  revolt  will  occur. 
Payroll  tax  relief  may  be  accompanied  by 
.some  moderation  of  enlillemeni  spending, 
but  on  a  net  ba.si.^  the  fiscal  noose  will  prob- 
ably tighten  another  noich.  Creative  federal 
.service  eventually  could  reduce  to  designing 
the  ideal  check  writing  soKware. 

Already  the  effects  are  showing  up.  For- 
eign assistance  spending.  Congress'  other 
pet  target.  IS  a  post  war  lows.  After  deduct- 
ing payments  to  the  most  favored  nations  of 
Israel  and  Kgypl.  Washington  has  virtually 
nothing  left  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Japan 
h;i.s  surpassed  us  in  foreign  aid  spending 
President  Bush's  recent  trip  to  Eastern 
Europe  underscored  the  fact  that  the  cup 
board  is  e.ssentiallv  bare:  and  that  any  ro- 
mantic encounters  between  the  U.S.  and 
East  Bloc  freedom  seekers  are  likely  to  be 
Dutch  treat. 

Richard  Fisher,  a  bright  young  Texan, 
left  government  after  distinguished  service 
in  the  Carter  administration  for  what  he 
found  the  more  stinuilatmg  arena  of  capital 
management.  He  recently  commented  that 
(Tlhe  federal  govirnnieni  ...  is  effective- 
ly a  poorly  run  business  and.  like  any  busi- 
ness suffering  under  the  weight  of  anemic 
ca;-ih  flow  and  excessive  contingent  liabil- 
ities, its  influence  is  waning.' 

The  public  policy  marketplace  began  to 
react  even  before  most  people  in  Washing 
ton  were  alert  to  their  predicament  The 
first  and  most  interesting  sign  was  the  re 
emergence  of  state  governments.  To  an 
extent.  Reagan  policies  aimed  at  devolving 
power  to  the  states  were  responsible,  but 
Congress  thwarted  or  diluted  most  of  these. 
In  truth,  the  change  was  more  de  facto  than 
de  jure. 

Across  the  board,  states  have  reclaimed 
the  policy  initiative  They  are  innovating, 
reforming,  regulating  and.  yes.  taxing  and 
spending  in  ways  that  Congressional  liberals 
can  only  envy  The  new  Bush  drug  policy,  it 
turns  out.  calls  in  actuality  for  two  to  three 
times  more  new  spending  by  states  and  lo- 
calities than  bv  wtiat  we  used  to  call  Uncle 
Sugar. 

In  a  striking  political  development,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  reversing  the  tradition- 
al career  path  by  leaving  Washington  and 
running  for  state  offices  Liberal  Democrats 
who.st  undergraduate  dreams  were  of  life- 
long prominence  in  DC.  are  bailing  out  for 
-itatehouses  where  there  is  still  a  ctiance  to 
flex  Iheir  social  engineermg  talent.  Here  in 
New  Jersey.  James  Florio  is  making  his 
second  escape  attempt  against.  I  would  note, 
another  Congressman. 

The  states  resurgence  does  not  even  stop 
at  the  waters  edge  In  trade,  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments  frequently  find 
them.selves  spectators  to  bilateral  dealmak 
ing  by  governors.  Ycu  mav  be  intrigued  by 
the  fact  that,  as  of  this  year,  more  states  are 
maintaining  field  offices  in  Tok.vo  than  in 
Washington.  Kentucky  has  recently  floated 
m  S80  million  bond  issue  in  Japan,  ven-de- 
nommaled. 

Lets  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these 
trends  can  be  arrested  Mavbe  a  real  implo- 
sion of  the  Soviel  empire  will  produce  a 
peace  dividend'  wdl  beyond  the  cuts  of 
:he  last  five  years  Maybe  the  boom  of  the 
80s  will  become  even  louder  in  the  middle- 
iged    productive,   hig^i  income   '90s.   Maybe 
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Washington  will  summon  the  rmirage  to 
bell  the  entitlements  cat  and  come  into 
some  mad  money'  once  again  Will  ii  make 
a  difference''  Will  central  government 
become  central  again*" 

I  think  not.  Still  bigger  forces  are  taking 
us  elsewhere. 

Let's  start,  as  great  trends  iisiiallv  do.  in 
the  world  of  ideas.  Robert  Heilbroner.  who 
wrote  to  my  generation  of  students  on  I  hi 
merits  of  Maoism,  now  writes  thai  I'lie 
contest  between  capitalism  and  socialism  is 
oviT  capitalism  has  won.  Earlier,  Jean 
Francois  Revel  had  commented  from 
France.  "Anymore,  when  we  want  a  Marxist 
for  a  debate  over  here,  we  have  to  import 
one  from  an  American  university 

By  the  'QOs.  Comintern  convention  plan 
ners  will  be  down  to  a  choice  between 
Havana.  Pyongyang,  and  Albania- if  ih* 
meeting  is  still  held  at  all 

The  wholesale  rout  of  Marxism  as  a  credi 
ble  economic  theory  has  its  greatest  impor- 
tance, of  cour.se.  for  those  enslaved  millions 
who  have  endured  its  practice.  But  the  be 
havior  of  free  nations  will  be  affected  as 
well. 

Even  before  the  abandonment  of  central 
planning  by  the  Ea.st  Bloc.  Western  govern- 
ments were  rearranging  their  policies  away 
from  central  planning.  The  American  tax 
rate  cuts  of  1981  and  1986  touched  off  a  fu- 
rious round  of  modeling  which  has  now  seen 
55  countries  reduce  their  top  rates,  and  only 
two  raise  them,  since  1984. 

Privatization  of  parastatal  industry  is  now 
the  rage  worldwide.  Many  LDCs  are  moving 
even  faster  than  the  multilateral  lenders, 
who  underwent  their  own  conversion  earlier 
in  the  decade,  prod  them  to  move. 

In  Jamaica,  a  devoted  Socialist  left  office 
in  defeat  as  the  decade  opened,  and  re- 
turned to  power  as  a  capital-chasmg  priva- 
tizer.  all  within  an  eight  year  period.  In 
Latin  America,  the  acknowledged  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  is  tlie  populisi  capitalism  of 
Hernando  DeSoio.  who  castigates  both 
"rightist"  oligarchs  and  would-be  Marxist 
dictators  in  favor  of  property  rights  and 
free  economic  entry  for  the  masses. 

It    is   not    necessary   to   believe,    with    the 
author  of  this  year's  most  provocative  e.s.say. 
(hat  we  have  reached  the     end  of  history 
and  a  permanent  worldwide  victory  for  lib- 
eral ideals  and  consumerism. 

It  suffices  to  note  that  American  policy 
will  be  constrained  against  retrogression  by 
the  emulation,  and  the  competition,  of  a 
world  scrambling  to  create  incentives  and 
private  sector  growth,  through  reduced  stat- 
ism.  It  is  awkward  to  accept  a  standing  ova 
Hon  while  unstringing  the  instrument  with 
which  you  performed. 

Finally,  as  my  Hudson  Institute  colleague- 
George  Gilder  has  depicted  in  a  brilliant 
new  book,  technology,  led  by  microelectron- 
ics, is  irresistibly  pulling  decisions  down- 
wards and  outwards  from  central  authori- 
ties of  all  kinds  Capital  is  able  to  evade  and 
escape  the  clutches  of  the  state.  It  already 
moves  to  international  commerce  in 
amounts  rivaling  the  annual  U.S.  federal 
budget  every  day. 

An  economy  more  creatively  destructive 
than  Schumpeler  ever  envisioned  di.ssolves 
and  reforms  industries  faster  than  govern- 
ment can  regulate  them.  More  and  more, 
governments  are  regulated  by  business:  the 
Chinese  are  more  at  risk  from  disinvestment 
and  curtailed  tourism  than  from  any  sanc- 
tion George  Bush  could  impose. 

Natural  resources  and  geographic  posi- 
tion, the  main  historic  objectives  for  which 
mighty  central   power   has   been   a.ssembled 


and  (  mployed.  are  less  and  less  relevant  to 
the  production  of  wealth.  A  silicon  chip  is  1 
percent  raw  material.  99  percent  mental 
input.  Barren  rocks  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
half  a  globe  from  their  biggest  markets,  now 
house  the  earths  most  dynamic  economies. 
As  one  totalitarian  slate  after  another  has 
learned,  their  essential  power  to  atomize  so- 
ciety and  isolate  their  population  is  ineffec- 
tive before  the  arsenals  of  faxes,  phones, 
and  modems  that  now  enable  humans  every- 
where to  reach  each  other,  within  and 
acro.ss  national  boundaries. 

In  this  world,  attempts  to  reconstruct 
greater  central  authority  will  wash  down- 
stream against  an  overwhelming  current. 
Pail!  Johnson  has  observed  that  scientific 
genius,  for  good  or  for  ill.  impinges  on  hu- 
manily  far  more  than  any  statesman  or  war- 
lord The  science  of  the  late  20th  Century 
impinges  against  the  statesman  and  against 
the  warlord  on  behalf  of  the  small,  the 
nimble,  the  decentralized,  the  private. 

Tht  great  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  did 
not  study  at  the  Wilson  School  but.  for  his 
era.  he  received  roughly  equivalent  training. 
He  was  a  pharmacist,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  he  thought  of  government  as  pharma- 
cy, a  process  of  prescription  dispensed  by 
the  wise  and  compassionate. 

Senator  Humphrey  would  have  been  a 
frustrated  pharmacist  in  the  Washington  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  But.  happily,  room  for 
active  and  creative  government  service  will 
remain  for  those  with  different  role  models. 
Churchill,  describing  the  non-stop  activ- 
ism of  the  first  Gladstone  government, 
called  it  the  Golden  Age.  when  Liberalism 
was  still  an  aggressive,  unshackling  force.  " 

In  this  framework  of  aggressive  unshack- 
ling' lies  the  continued  viability  of  govern- 
ment in  an  age  of  liberalism  more  golden. 
becau.se  it  is  global,  than  Churchill  imag- 
ined. Active  policies  that  liberate,  enable, 
and  empower  indiv  iduals  will  be  needed  and. 
I  think,  demanded. 

To  cite  only  a  few  examples,  centralized 
action  is  needed  to  create  the  liberating  in- 
frastructure of  the  era  ahead.  Fiberoptic 
cable,  connecting  every  home  and  work- 
place, will  be  the  RE.A  and  the  interstate 
highways  of  the  next  century,  unleashing 
individual  potential  in  massive  degree.  The 
digital  network,  a  revolutionary  force  multi- 
plier for  small  units  of  all  kinds,  must  first 
be  created  by  the  standardization,  deregula- 
tion, and  perhaps  direct  investment  of  the 
federal  government 

An  entire  empowerment  agenda  of  vouch- 
ers, private  ownership,  and  free  choice 
awaits  enactment.  The  federal  goverment 
should  forget  about  micromanagement  in 
areas  like  education  and  transportation,  and 
attack  the  R&D  deficiency  that  impedes 
adoption  of  new  technologies.  At  less  than 
$50  per  employee,  education  invests  in  R&D 
only  1  percent  of  the  average  for  all  busi- 
ness, and  l/600th  the  investment  of  high- 
tech  businesses.  Instead  of  wasting  billions 
on  urban  ma.ss  transit  in  an  increasingly 
suburban  society,  the  federal  government 
could  fund  hardware  and  software  develop- 
ment aimed  at  maximizing  the  efficiency  of 
the  national  transportation  system. 

Enormous  opportunity  awaits  the  policy- 
makers who  can  bring  off  sensible  risk  man- 
agement over  the  obstruction  of  the  pop  sci- 
entists, the  Luddites,  and  the  "I've  got 
mine'  lobby.  The  farcical  but  damaging 
cases  of  cyclamates  and  Alar  could  be  trivial 
compared  to  the  errors  of  which  the  current 
policy  process  is  capable:  global  warming, 
for  all  we  know  now",  may  be  the  Piltdown 


Man  or    cold  fusion  "  of  its  day,  but  we  may 
spend  billions  before  we  "undi.scover"  it. 

Our  educational  shortcomings  notwith- 
standing, th.e  Americans  of  coming  years 
will  be  the  best  educated,  best  informed, 
and  technologically  most  powerful  individ- 
uals the  world  has  known. 

These  Americans  will  be  less  and  less 
prone  to  be  herded  into  unions,  political 
parties  or  other  group  identities  for  the  con- 
venience of  experimenting  paternal  ists. 
They  will  make  their  own  decisions  with  de 
dining  guidance  from  government  at  any 
level.  Government  that  sees  these  citizens 
not  as  objects  of  therapy  but  as  persons  of 
innate  dignity,  will  be  relevant  government. 
Government  that  measures  its  success  by 
the  scarcity,  not  the  annual  increase,  of  its 
dependent  clients,  can  still  be  active  govern 
ment.  Government  that  constantly  searches 
for  ways  to  attract,  liberate  and  incentivize 
human  talent  will  be  successful  government 

A  leading  Democratic  pollster  recently 
emerged  from  a  series  of  focus  groups  to 
say,  IPleople  were  not  expressing  pro-  or 
anli-W.ishington  views.  They  just  don't 
care.  Wasfimgton  is  not  a  factor  in  their 
con.sciousness"  He  had  glimpsed  the  future 

Thomas  Mann  once  declared  that,  funda- 
mentallv,  the  life  of  men  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  But.  at  levels  beneath  the 
metaphysical.  20th  Century  man  has  had 
evervthing  to  do  with  politics.  Government 
has.  tor  a  large  share  of  mankind,  been  ines- 
capable. This  has  been,  in  Paul  Johnson's 
phrase,  the  century  of  the  career  politician. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Schultz  once 
said  to  a  few  of  us  that  he  sometimes  felt 
like  the  ant  on  a  log  in  a  rushing  river  He 
said.  The  ant  runs  and  runs,  believing  he  is 
rolling  the  log.  But  he's  really  just  running 
to  sta.v  out  of  the  creek. 

In  Kurt  V'onnegut's  Jailbird,  he  propo.sed 
that  the  Presidential  limousine  be  outfitted 
with  one  of  those  to>  plastic  steering 
wheels,  to  remind  whoever  was  President 
that  he  could  only  pretend  to  drive 

These  are  not  the  images  I  wish  for  feder- 
al government  in  our  country,  nor  the  ones 
I  foresee  for  graduates  of  this  school. 

But  if  Washington  is  to  avoid  irrelevance, 
and  an  aeon  of  Augusts,  it  will  be  because 
Its  oncoming;  leadership  brings  great  creativ- 
ity and  due  humility  to  the  task  of  "aggres- 
iively  unshackling'  the  energies  of  free 
tieings  everv  where* 
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THE  WE  THE  PEOPLE  , 
TENNIAL  PROGRAMS 
CONSTITUTION  AND 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr,  BRADLEY,  Mr, 
Df  the  most  important 
give  our  children  is  an 
oi  the  fundamental 
which  our  Nation  was 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
the  cornerstones  of  our  Nation,  These 
documents  outline  both  our  freedom 
ind  our  responsibility.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  a  living  document  — it  depends 
m  educated  citizens  to  understand 
ind  interpret  it.  and  to  .safeguard  it 
against  those  who  wish  to  restrict  lib- 
srty. 

In  New  Jersey.  Alan  Markowitz  and 
Margaret  Hayes  are  leading  the  effort 
to  educate  our  children  about  the  Con- 
stitution. As  coordinators  of  the  "We 
ihe  People  .  ,  .  Bicentennial  Programs 


on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,"  they  have  volunteered  their 
time  and  energy  to  help  children  learn 
about  their  precious  legacy. 

This  program  includes  the  national 
bicentennial  competition,  its  noncom- 
petitive program.  Congress  and  the 
Constitution,  and  the  national  histori- 
cal pictorial  map  contest  in  congres- 
sional districts.  Thousands  of  New- 
Jersey  school  children  have  taken  part 
in  these  innovative  programs  that 
mark  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  Dr.  Markowitz,  Ms. 
Hayes  and  the  many  other  volunteers 
who  are  helping  our  children  to  learn 
more  about  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  democracy.* 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.5  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  over  the  budget  resolution  by 
$4  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $5.2  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $114.6  bil- 
lion, $14.6  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1990  of  $100  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Bidcet  Office. 
Washington,  DC.  February  5.  1990. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chamnau.   Cvmmitlcf  on   the  Budoel.    U.S. 
Seriate.  Washinqlon.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fi.scal  vcar  1990  and  is  cur- 
rent through  Februarv  1.  1990  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  authorilv.  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues are  consistent  with  the  technical  and 
economic  a.ssumptions  of  the  1990  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  iH.  Con.  Res. 
lOtii.  This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308' b I  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  .Act.  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  scon 
keeping  of  .section  5  ol  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  the 
1986  First  Concurrent  Re.soUition  on  the 
Budget. 

This  is  my  first  report  on  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress.  There  has  been 
no  action  that   affects  (he  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
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PEGGY  SAY  S  LONG  ORDEAL 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  nearl.v  5  .vears  since  the  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  was  abducted  in  Leba- 
non. Since  his  kidnaping  in  March 
1985,  Terry  Anderson  and  his  family 
and  friends  have  tndiired  immeasur- 
able pain  and  suffering 

The  Januar\  1990  edition  of  Ken- 
tucky Living  contains  an  article  that 
all  my  colleagues  should  read.  Entitled 
Peggy  Says  Long  Ordeal."  it  provides 
keen  insight  into  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Terry  Anderson's  sister.  Mr.  President. 
Peggy  Say  has  done  an  exceptional  job 
in  keeping  the  faith:  She  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  virtual  cne-woman  diplo- 
matic unit  working  to  win  the  release 
of  the  hostages  and  to  keep  their 
plight  in  the  public  consciousness. 

When  asked  if  Terry  Anderson  knew 
of  his  sisters  efforts.  Marcel  Fontaine, 
a  former  French  hostage  and  the  last 
person  known  to  have  seen  him  alive. 
replied: 

Hf  knott.s  ab.soliilfly  \^  hat  voupp  doing 
and  .M)ii  are  hi.s  hopt'  fo"-  frepdom.  He  know.s 
Ilia?  a.«  long  a.s  you  are  out  there,  hes  not 
eoint;  to  be  fornotten. 


I  think  it  is  important  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  know  that  Congrcss^indeed, 
America— has  not  forgotten  our  citi- 
zens held  captive  abroad.  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Addre.ss.  President  Bush 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  their 
release:  Our  hearts  go  out  to  our  hos- 
tages—our hostages  who  are  ceasele.ss- 
ly  on  our  minds  and  in  our  efforts." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
on  Peggy  Say  appear  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  my  colleagues  may  read  of  her 
heroic  efforts. 

The  article  follows; 

Peggy  Say's  Long  Ordeal 
I  By  Gary  Liihn 

Peggy  Say  ha.s  a  fantasy  about  wliat  it  will 
be  like  when  her  brother.  Terry  Anderson. 
is  finally  released  bv  the  Lebane.se  terrori.st.s 
who  have  held  him  hostage  for  altno.st  five 
years.  'The  house  is  going  to  be  clean,  the 
clothes  are  going  to  be  packed  land)  Im 
going  to  gel  out  of  here  before  the  pre.s.s 
gets  to  me. "  she  .says.  The  reality."  she 
quickly  adds,  'is  it's  probably  going  to  come 
at  the  worst  of  times.  " 

As  if  times  could  get  any  worse  than  the 
la.st  five  years  have  been.  Any  worse  than 
the  more  than  1.750  days  (longer  tlian  an.\ 
other  hostage  has  been  held)  since  her 
brother  was  abducted  at  gunpoint  on  March 
16.  1985.  Any  worse  than  the  emotional 
roller  coaster  she  has  endured,  soaring 
every  time  there  is  new.s.  even  rumors,  of  ac- 
tivity that  could  lead  tc  her  brother's  re- 
lease, and  plunging  again  every  time  the 
hoped  for  result  failed  to  materialize. 

Five  years  of  anger  laced  with  hope,  of 
courage  tempered  by  frustration  Five  years 
in  which  she  has  become,  as  the  New  York 
Times  described  her.  'a  virtual  one-woman 
diplomatic  unit  working  to  win  the  relea.se 
of  the  hostages  and  to  keep  their  plight  in 
the  public  consciousness.  "  The  only  thing. 
one  imagines,  that  could  make  her  life 
wo-se  v^ould  be  evidence  that  her  brother 
had  died  or  been  executed  by  his  captors 

That  possibility  is  one  she  refuses  to  con- 
cede for  now;  not  for  Anderson  or  the  seven 
other  .Americans  and  five  other  hostages  im 
prisoned,  presumably  in  Beirut.  So  strong  is 
her  belief  that  last  year  she  bought  the 
house  next  door  to  her  own  home  near 
Cadiz  in  Western  Kentucky.  She  expects 
Anderson  to  stay  here,  at  least  for  a  time. 
after  he  is  released. 

Until  then  she  will  continue  to  write  and 
travel  and  speak  out  in  her  brother's  behalf 
to  anyone  who  will  listen.  She  sat  with  rela 
lives  of  other  hostages  acro.ss  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  the  White  House.  She  has 
been  to  the  Middle  East  and  other  countries 
seeking  help  from  anyone  who  might  be 
ab'e  to  influence  her  brother's  captors.  She 
is  a  persistent  presence  in  Washington, 
where  she  makes  the  rounds  of  foreign  em- 
bassies and  of  Administration  and  congres- 
sional offices,  keeping  the  pressure  on  offi- 
cials, v^hom  she  feels  havi-  forgotten  about 
the  hostages.  She  gives  speeches  and  inter- 
views freely,  though  the  demands  for  such 
are  so  great  she  has  to  use  an  answering  ma- 
chine to  screen  telephone  calls  even  when 
she  IS  home. 

The  A.s.socialed  Press,  for  whom  Anderson 
was  Chief  Middle  East  Correspondent  when 
he  was  captured,  pays  her  phone  bills  and 
travel  expenses.  She  talks  at  It  ast  once  a 
day  with  someone  at  AP  headquarters  in 
New  'Vork.  My  phone  number  is  posted 
right  in  front  of  their  faces."  she  says.     If 
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comes  on   the   line   thev 


any   hostage  story 
are  to  call  me.  " 

She  and  her  husband.  David,  a  self-em- 
ployed general  contractor,  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky in  July  1988  to  (\scape  the  public  and 
media  attention  that  had  dogged  them 
whenever  they  left  their  house  in  Balavia. 
NY.  They  had  considered  moving  to  Nash- 
ville to  be  near  friends  whom  they  some- 
times visited  at  the  friends'  cottage  on  the 
backwaters  of  Lake  Barkley.  When  they 
learned  the  cottage  was  for  sale,  they 
bought  It.  People  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
innloii  said.  Why  in  the  world  did  she  move 
to  Kentucky'''  I  guess  they  thought  I  had 
dropped  off  the  end  of  the  world  or  some- 
thing." she  says.  Once  they  come  down 
here,  there's  no  more  questions.  You  get  out 
on  the  lake  and  look  around  and  it  doesn't 
get  any  prettier.  ' 

The  lake  and  the  couple's  24-foot  pontoon 
boat  are  a  release  from  the  daily  demands  of 
dealing  with  the  hostage  situation.  For  Sav. 
It  IS  a  full-time  job  of  answering  mail,  moni- 
toring news  broadcasts,  and  maintaining 
contact  with  the  lamilies  and  friends  of 
other  hostages, 

A  lot  of  people  have  the  perception  that 
I'm  in  this  alone.  Far  from  it.  "  she  says 
The  circli'  goes  out  and  out  We  have  a 
mailing  list  of  2.000  people  that,  when  any- 
thing happens,  we  notify.  These  are  friends 
that  have  written  for  the  whole  four  years, 
that  have  events  i  for  the  hostages)  in  their 
towns  and  everything  " 

Still,  she  concedes,  things  sometimes  get 
frantic  even  on  the  best  of  days. 

You  have  to  learn  to  go  with  that,  you 
know  — to  be  prepared.  I  can  be  doing  the 
most  mundane  things  and  the  phone  will 
ring  and  it  will  be  something  in  which  the 
whole  pre.s,s  goes  nuts.  You've  got  to  be  able 
to  set  everything  else  aside." 

She  has  two  telephones,  one  lor  reporters 
and  other  outsider--  and  a  private  line  on 
which  only  a  handful  of  people  can  call 
Both  have  long  extension  cords  so  she  can 
move  about  the  room  as  she  talks.  On  a 
quiet  "  day  she  might  gel  a  dozen  calls. 
When  .something  significant  occurs,  the 
phone  rings  continuously 

•  When  anything  happens.  "  she  says,  "ev- 
erybody IS  hitting  all  of  their  contaets  to  try 
to  find  out  what  it  is  about  latid)  we  are  all 
frantically  passing  information  to  each 
other  to  come  up  with  a  coherent  story   " 

She  spends  at  least  two  n.iurs  every  day 
writing  speeches,  answering  lelieis  and  dis- 
tributing postcard.^  addressed  'o  President 
Bush  with  pictures  of  the  Arrx-ncan  hos- 
tages. To  date  more  than  400.000  have  been 
mailed.  A  television  set  In  the  corner  of  the 
living  room  stays  turned  lo  the  Cable  News 
Network,  the  volume  kept  just  loud  enough 
for  her  to  slop  working  if  she  hears  any 
news  about  the  hostages.  For  more  than  a 
year  afler  moving  to  Kentucky,  she  rould 
onl.v  watch  news  on  the  three  network  sla 
lions  because  she  didn  t  have  cable.  Last 
fall.  howeviT.  a  satellite  receiving  dish  was 
installed  in  the  yard  beside  her  home,  a  gift 
from  the  Kentucky  A.ssociation  of  Eleclric 
Cooperatives  and  a  f(>llow  Western  Ken 
tuckian.  former  Governor  Edward  T. 
Breathitt.  The  a.ssociation  bought  the  dish 
and  a  years  worth  of  descrambled  program- 
ming through  Kentucky  Telecommunica 
lions,  Inc.  of  Owensboro  with  the  money  it 
saved  when  Breathitt  declined  any  honorar- 
ium for  speaking  at  the  groups  annual 
meeting  in  Louisville  lasi  November. 

The  nerve  center  of  Sav's  crusade  is  a  tiny 
office  next  to  her  bedroom  where  she  has  a 
small  desk  and  a  word  proces.sor.  She  uses  it 
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to  produce  periodic  newsletters  for  the  2,000 
people  on  her  mailing  list.  She  also  uses  it 
lo  write  the  letter  she  publishes  in  the 
Beirut  press  each  October  on  her  brothers 
birthday.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  covered 
with  pictures  of  Anderson  and  with  newspa- 
per articles  about  his  capture  and  captivity. 
I  get  days  when  I  just  want  to  np  every- 
thing off  the  wall.  I  get  so  frustrated.  "  she 
says,  but  I'm  sure  Terry  feels  that  way 
too.  " 

Her  own  description  of  her  brother  and 
those  of  former  hostages  portray  Anderson 
as  in  intense  personality  ill  suited  for  coping 
with  conditions  the  hostages  must  endure 
He  reportedly  doesn't  know  that  his  father 
and  brother  both  died  in  1986.  He  has  never 
seen  his  four-year-old  daughter.  The  ex- 
Marine,  who  served  two  lours  of  duly  in 
Vietnam,  sits  chained  and  blindfolded  in  a 
roach-infested  cell  for  all  but  10  minutes 
every  day.  He  has  been  likened  lo  a  caged 
animal,  working  off  his  frustration  by  doing 
as  many  as  600  push-ups  a  day  and  wearing 
out  his  .socks  from  running  in  place.  He  has 
gone  on  hunger  strikes  and.  on  Christmas 
Eve  198T.  he  beat  his  head  against  the  wall 
until  blood  ran  down  his  face  and  he  had  lo 
be  subdued  by  one  of  the  guards.  Eventually 
he  was  allowed  to  make  a  videotape  in 
which  he  told  President  Reagan  he  was 
tired  and  lonely  and  there  was  a  limit  lo 
how-  long  the  hostages  could  last. 

Peggy  Say  is  angry  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment hasn't  worked  harder  for  the  hos- 
tages' release— that  their  lives  have  b°en.  in 
her  words,   "devalued. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  issue  and  a 
human  rights  outrage.  "  she  declares.  'This 
whole  situation  with  these  hostages,  the  in- 
justice from  day  one  and  the  fact  that  we're 
still  debating  what  we  should  do  for  them.  1 
don't  think  anybody  can  say  thai  if  there 
were  100  involved  there  would  be  a  debate. 
It  was  the  government's  willingness  lo  ne- 
gotiate the  release  of  39  Americans  aboard  a 
TWA  airplane  hijacked  lo  Beirut  in  June 
1985  that  started  her  hostage  crusade  For 
three  months  afler  Andersons  capture,  she 
had  remained  silent  at  the  urging  of  the 
U.S.  Stale  Department.  Publicity,  she  was 
told,  would  only  prolong  her  brother's 
ordeal.  Bui  \nhen  she  saw  the  government 
was  w-illing  to  ignore  its  non-negotiation 
policy  for  the  hijack  victims,  she  went  on 
the  Cable  News  Network  lo  remind  people 
there  were  then  46  hostages,  not  39.  There 
followed  a  nearly  non-stop  series  of  appear- 
ances on  news  broadcasts  and  at  public 
forums  that  continued  until  November  1986. 
when  the  country  learned  thai  the  govern- 
ment had  tried  to  sell  arms  lo  Iran  in  ex- 
change for  the  hostages'  release 

■Iran-contra  was  the  Waterloo  for  us," 
she  says.  ■It  destroyed  us.  Destroyed  any 
hope  for  the  hostages  for  a  long,  long  time 
Its  just  now  that  the  feelings  are  coming 
back  with  people.  But  for  a  solid  year, 
nobody  wanted  to  hear  it." 

Critics  attacked  her  on  call-in  shows  and 
hate  mail  mounted  from  people  who  said 
she  had  forced  the  Administration  to  act  ir- 
responsibly. 'They  continue  to  do  that  to 
this  day.'  she  says.  They  say.  It's  your 
fault.  You  made  (the  President)  do  some- 
thing he  shouldn't  have  done  I  really  feel 
that  they  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
trying  to  blame  what  they  did  on  the  hos- 
tage families.  It's  ridiculous." 

Although  she  sent  President  Reagan  a 
letter  supporting  his  initiative,  she  spent 
the  next  year  in  self-imposed  silence,  some- 
thing she  now  regrets. 

•Our  distaste  for  terrorists  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  such  people  hold  the  keys  to 


our  hostages'  cells.  "  she  wrote  in  a  New 
York  Times  column  in  November  1987.  Her 
conviction  that  she  is  doing  the  right  thing 
by  speaking  out  was  confirmed  when  she 
visited  Marcel  Fontaine,  a  former  French 
hostage  who  had  lived  for  a  year  with  An- 
derson and  the  last  person  known  to  have 
seen  him  alive.  She  asked  him  if  Anderson 
knew  what  she  was  doing  and  what  he 
thought  of  It.  Fontaine  told  her.  "He  knows 
absolutely  what  you're  doing  and  you  are 
his  hope  for  freedom.  He  knows  that  as  long 
as  you  are  out  there,  he  is  not  going  to  be 
forgotten.  " 

Despite  such  assurances,  the  job  of  keep- 
ing the  hostages'  plight  in  people's  minds 
grows  more  difficult  with  every  week  they 
remain  in  captivity.  Last  year,  she  says,  she 
approached  writing  her  brothers  annual 
birthday  letter  with  a  terrible  sense  of  fail- 
ure" 

I  keep  thinking  I  don't  have  the  energy 
to  go  through  another  year,  and  then  we 
find  out  we  can  and  we  do.  I  think  basically 
ihats  what's  gotten  us  through  it."  She 
credits  her  husband  with  helping  her  keep 
on  fighting.  People  don't  see  David,  and 
they  have  ihis  picture  of  me  as  a  cyclone 
woman  that  is  going  out  and  daring  to  argue 
with  the  government.  They  don't  under- 
stand that  it's  with  David's  support  that  I 
can  do  this.  "  she  says.  'If  I  had  to  come 
home  and  argue  or  fight  about  what  I'm 
doing,  1  couldn't  do  it.  He  never  knows  when 
he  comes  in  the  house  (but)  that  I  might 
say  I'm  leaving  for  Damascus  or  I'm  going 
to  Florida  for  two  or  three  days.  I've  got  to 
know  that  I'm  free  to  do  that,  that  he's  not 
going  lo  give  me  a  hard  time." 

Since  moving  lo  Kentucky,  her  husband 
has  been  able  lo  accompany  her  on  more  of 
her  trips.  Im  paranoid  about  flying 
anyway.  ■  she  says,  ■and  it's  just  been  easier 
for  me  when  he  goes  with  me. 

"My  family,  my  friends,  they  all  say  that  I 
haven't  changed,  yet  I  know"  in  some  ways 
that  I  have.  Ill  never  look  at  the  world  in 
the  same  way  again,  that's  for  sure.  There's 
been  so  many  disillusionments." 

She  longs  for  the  day  she  can  resume  life 
as  she  knew"  it  before  March  16.  1985.  She 
was  three  weeks  away  from  earning  a  social 
work  degree  at  a  community  college  in  Flor- 
ida when  her  brother  was  abducted.  She 
hopes  to  return  lo  that  field  one  day.  yet 
she  knows  her  present  work  wont  be  over 
until  all  of  the  hostages  are  home. 

"Every  year  you  think  surely  this  is  going 
to  be  the  year.  "  she  says.  In  the  meantime, 
she  sits  at  the  kitchen  table  and  asks  her- 
self. "What  do  I  have  to  say  to  people  to 
make  them  care?"« 


HERBERT  AND  FLORENCE 
BROWN 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
friend  named  Jay  Brown.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Jay  for  many 
years  and  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  a  friend.  Once  I  asked  him  who 
or  what  shaped  him  into  the  person  he 
is,  one  so  devoted  to  his  family.  Jay 
answered  simply  and  quickly,  "my 
father. ' 

Jay's  father's  name  is  Herbert 
Brown.  He  was  bom  to  Jewish  Polish 
immigrants  in  1914.  With  eight  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Herbert  Brown  was 
raised  in  New  York  City. 

Young  Herbert  had  a  simple  child- 
hood. He  learned  reading,  writing  and 


arithmetic  at  the  New  Utrecht  School. 
From  his  parents  and  his  synagogue 
he  learned  the  ethics  of  his  religious 
culture— the  teachings  of  the  Torah 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Talmud. 

The  ancient  words  touched  the 
young  man.  and  he  has  spent  his 
entire  life  as  a  living  example  of  the 
integrity  of  faith. 

After  graduating  from  high  school, 
he  took  a  job  in  a  New  York  depart- 
ment store.  At  this  place  of  employ- 
ment he  met  a  young  woman  named 
Florence,  and  they  were  soon  married. 

Together  they  made  a  Kosher  home 
and  raised  one  son,  my  friend  Jay. 
Herbert  Brown  left  the  department 
store  and  opened  his  own  business,  a 
dry  goods  store  in  Brooklyn. 

Herbert  Brown's  store  was  open  6 
days  a  week,  9:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  except 
on  Wednesdays  when  the  store  closed 
at  6  p.m.  Herbert  always  worked  when 
his  store  was  open.  Jay  tells  me  it 
never  occurred  to  his  father  to  do  oth- 
erwise. Burn  out,  stress,  even  tired 
were  just  not  a  part  of  Herbert 
Brown's  vocabulary. 

Today.  Herbert  and  Florence  Brown 
have  been  married  50 ''2  years.  Always 
together,  they  endured  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  life  and  wisely  relished 
the  good  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  even  as 
member  of  this  prestigious  body  I 
cannot  legislate  the  kind  of  values 
Herbert  Brown  embodies.  As  edicts 
and  demands,  hard  work,  family,  faith 
and  honesty  are  nothing  more  than 
abstract  and  intangible  words.  Only  by 
living  example  do  these  words  gain 
weight  and  definition. 

However,  here,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  my 
fellow  Americans  the  inspiration  of 
the  life  of  Herbert  Brown. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "By  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  one  can  judge  the  beauty 
of  the  tree." 

From  my  friend  Jay  I  know  and 
humbly  respect  the  beauty  of  his 
father.  Today  as  we  grapple  with  ever 
increasing  complexities,  1  am  moved 
by  the  simplicity  of  one  man's  honor, 
living  life  in  accordance  to  the  will  of 
the  God  of  his  understanding,  and 
how  freely  his  life  provides  an  exam- 
ple of  inestimable  value  for  us  all.« 


THE  HEALTH  OBJECTIVES  2000 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  in  cosponsoring 
the  Health  Objectives  2000  Act. 

For  years  we  have  known  the  chal- 
lenge is  not  only  to  cure  or  treat  ill- 
ness, but  that  more  should  be  done  to 
prevent  illness  in  our  society.  It  is  less 
painful,  even  painless  some  would 
claim,  and  it  is  certainly  less  expen- 
sive. This  bill  would  help  implement 
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the  strategies  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  21  prior 
ities  the  service  has  identified  include 
reducing  tobacco  use.  reducing  alcohol 
and  other  drug  abuse,  improving  nutri 
tion,  increasing  physical  activity  and 
fitness,  detecting  and  controlling  high 
blood  cholesterol  and  high  blood  pres 
sure,  immunizing  against  infectious 
diseases,  and  others. 

There  is  a  clear  need  in  our  Nation 
for  a  comprehensive  national   health 
care  policy.  The  legislation  we  are  in 
troducing  today  puts  in  place  a  funda 
mental  component  of  such  a  policy    It 
creates  and  develops  a  partnership  be 
tween  Federal.  State  and  local  health 
agencies  and  other  groups  to  develop 
initiatives  for  preventing  disease  and 
illness. 

This  legislation  will  help  reduce 
health  care  costs.  Expenditures  for 
health  care  reached  an  estimated  $544 
billion  in  1988.  This  amounts  to  $2,235 
per  person.  Most  of  these  funds  pay 
for  hospitalization  and  physician  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  see  sup- 
port for  preventive  health  programs  in 
the  private  sector  as  more  and  more 
companies  are  incorporating  preven- 
tive health  services  into  their  health 
benefit  packages.  It  is  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  encourage 
through  the  allocation  of  its  resources 
a  national  preventive  health  initiative 
as  a  means  of  combating  the  escalat- 
ing costs  of  health  care  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
Americans.* 


ELMONT  MEMORIAL  HIGH 

SCHOOL     MODEL     UNITED     NA- 
TIONS    TEAM:     ONLY     UNITED 
STATES    DELEGATION     RECOG 
NIZED     AT     WORLD     COMPETI 
TION  IN  THE  HAGUE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  both  congratula 
tions  and  praise  to  the  fine  group  of 
students  from  Elmont  Memorial  High 
School,  in  the  Sewanhaka  Central 
High  School  District,  who  this  past 
January  ranked  at  The  Hague  fourth 
best  in  worldwide  Model  U.N.  compel i 
tion.  Certainly  an  honor  of  high  dis- 
tinction. One  must  also  commend 
their  adviser,  Mr.  Lee  Marcus,  and  his 
assistant.  Mrs.  Elaine  Murphy,  for 
their  continual  dedication  to  the  pro 
gram.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  excellence  of  these  teachers 
and  to  demonstrate  for  all  the  ability 
of  our  students  to  meet  the  intellectu- 
al challenge  and  emerge  victorious  in 
the  competitive  international  arena. 
As  a  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  I  take  special  pride  in  such 
outstanding  achievement  by  these  stu- 
dents from  New  York  State. 

After  unprecedented  sweeping  victo- 
ries at  the  Georgetown  University 
competition  and  their  first  national 
title  earned  at  the  1988  Harvard  Uni- 


versity competition,  this  group  of  tal- 
ented young  men  and  women  earned 
an  invitation  to  the  Model  U.N.  world 
finals  at  The  Hague.  The  generosity  of 
the  Elmont  community  allowed  the 
students  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  long  journey  to  The  Hague.  As- 
signed to  repre.sent  the  island  nation 
of  Mauritius,  recognition  was  given  to 
these  delegates  for  excellence  in  accu- 
rate repre.sentation  of  the  country's 
policies,  demonstration  of  consensus 
building,  negotiating  and  leadership 
skills,  responsible  use  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure, knowledge  of  the  issues,  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  speechmaking.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  team  of  future  diplo- 
mats emerged  with  honorable  men- 
tion, earning  the  title  of  fourth  in  the 
world  in  this  most  spirited  competi- 
tion. 

Team  members  included  Aly  Kayne, 
Jennifer  Lindbom,  Nataly  Gross, 
Glenn  Hanna.  Jaya  Baloo.  Ace  Garcia, 
Jennifer  Hili.  Hussein  Rachid,  Moni- 
que  Rahimi.  John  Gazzola,  Diane 
Beasley,  and  Gary  Nelson.* 


NISSAN  S  -DREAM-  AD 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  distressed  to  learn  that, 
during  television  coverage  of  the 
Super  Bowl  a  couple  of  Sundays  ago, 
Nis.san  premiered  an  advertisement 
that  seems  to  promote  irresponsible 
driving. 

The  Ni-ssan  300ZX  is  first  shown 
fleeing  at  high  speed  from  a  motorcy- 
cle. Gaining  velocity,  the  Nissan 
eludes  the  bike  whereupon  a  race  car 
picks  up  the  chase.  The  300ZX  contin- 
ues to  accelerate,  hurtling  ever  faster 
and  faster,  until  it  once  again  outguns 
its  challenger.  Pursuit  is  engaged  a 
final  time— this  time  by  a  jet.  Still,  the 
Nissan  revs  higher  and  higher,  until  it 
pulls  away  from  the  plane.  Based  on 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
displayed  on  the  tachometer,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  300ZX  reaches  a  speed  in 
excess  of  150  miles  per  hour  in  the  last 
.seconds  of  the  advertisement. 

Nissan  claims  the  commercial  is 
merely  a  fantasy.  Try  telling  that  to 
the  families  of  the  two  Virginia  men 
who  went  out  of  control  at  high  speed 
in  a  1990  ZX  and  collided  with  an  on- 
coming truck. 

One  can  certainly  appreciate  the 
need  for  creative  license  by  advertisers 
whose  goal  is  to  sell  products.  A  prob- 
lem arises,  however,  when  television  is 
used  to  promote  not  only  a  product, 
but,  unintentionally,  a  mode  of  behav- 
ior that  can  result  in  tragedy.  High 
speed  automobile  crashes  are  a  major 
cause  of  death  and  injury  on  our  high- 
ways. 

The  message  conveyed  by  Nissan-s 
advertisement  is  unmistakable:  Driv- 
ing at  high  speeds  is  an  enjoyable  ex- 
perience, which  can  be  achieved  in  this 
car.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  legisla- 
tion to  require  greater  automobile  pas- 


senger safety,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
message  of  this  commercial  is  one  that 
manufacturers  ought  not  be  sending 
to  consumers. 

The  costs  of  reckless  driving  in  lives 
and  human  suffering  are  tremendous. 
Furthermore,  the  skyrocketing  costs 
of  the  medical  care  necessitated  by 
high  speed  accidents  are  increasingly 
being  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.  This 
fact  disturbs  me  greatly.  To  address 
this  situation,  I  am  sponsoring  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Fatality  and  Injury 
Reduction  Act.  S.  1007,  legislation  to 
encourage  States  to  approve  laws  re- 
quiring the  use  of  seat  belts  and  mo- 
torcycle helmets. 

But  Government  alone  can  not  solve 
this  problem.  We  must  encourage  a 
safety  ethic  among  our  citizens.  Adver- 
tisements like  Nissans  only  frustrate 
our  efforts  here  in  Congress  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  this  issue. 

Networks  sell  commercial  air  time 
during  the  Super  Bowl  at  an  enormous 
premium.  I  am  sure  Nissan  invested 
great  amounts  of  money,  time,  and 
effort  into  effectively  bringing  its  car 
to  the  attention  of  a  vast  audience,  but 
I  would  urge  the  company  to  find 
some  other  way  to  promote  its  prod- 
uct. 

Today  I  have  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  Nissan  Motors  Ltd.  to  express 
my  dismay  over  this  matter.  The  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
has  done  much  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  public's  attention,  and  along  with 
several  other  groups,  is  also  urging 
Nissan  to  withdraw  the  ad.  I  ask  that 
material  provided  to  me  by  the  Insti- 
tute appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  material  follows: 

llnsurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety! 

Btiii.T  FOR  THE  Human  Race--— But  Not  for 
High-Speed  Crashes;  Nissan  Commercial 
Touts  Speed— Disregards  Health  and 
Safety 

Arlington.  VA.  January  22.  1990.  — A 
Nis.san  commercial  scheduled  to  air  during 
the  Super  Bowl  on  Sunday  •irrespon.sibly 
promotes  excessive  speed  and  exhibits  a  bla- 
tant disregard  for  public  safety."  says  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety  President 
Brian  O'Neill.  The  Institute  is  joined  by  18 
medical,  insurance,  and  law  enforcement 
groups  (see  attached  list)  in  asking  Nissan 
to  withdraw  the  ad. 

O'Neill  says  he  and  others  in  the  public 
health  and  safety  community  question 
whether  Nissan's  advertising  tagline.  Built 
for  the  Human  Race,  is  true  "or  whether 
Ni.ssan  s  300ZX  Turbo  model  in  particular  is 
built  simply  to  race,  without  regard  for 
human  safety  at  all.  "  The  Institute  is  asking 
Nissan  "to  live  up  to  the  company  tagline 
and  build  cars  for  the  human  race"  by 
equipping  all  of  its  vehicles  with  state-of- 
the-art  safety  technology  such  as  air  bags. 

The  commercial  scheduled  to  air  during 
the  Super  Bowl  shows  the  Nissan  300ZX 
Turbo  fleeing  from  a  motorcycle,  then  from 
a  race  car.  and  finally  from  an  airplane.  The 
commercial's  chase  scene  involves  the  ZX 
going  faster  and  faster  until  it  reaches  an 
estimated  150  mph  in  the  final  seconds  of 


the  60-second  spot.  Q-Nelll  says  'the  only 
message  in  the  commercial  is.  look  how  fast 
this  car  can  go."  And,  he  adds  "this  is  a  very 
irresponsible  message." 

"Nissan  has  been  totally  in.sensitive  to  the 
laws,  goals,  and  hopes  we  have  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  and  safety  on  the  road.'- 
adds  General  Robert  McDermott,  Chairman 
of  USAA  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  300ZX  Turbo  has  excessive  speed  ca- 
pability built  into  it,  but  It  doesn't  have  ade- 
quate safety  technology.  "In  particular  it 
doesn't  have  air  bags.'-  O'Neill  points  out. 
"Virtually  every  other  car  in  its  class  does, 
but  the  300ZX  Turbo  doesn't."  Only  about 
five  percent  of  all  1990  Nissans  will  be 
equipped  with  air  bags,  compared  with  100 
percent  of  all  Audis.  BMWs.  Mercedes. 
Porsches.  Saabs,  and  Volvos.  Among  domes- 
tic automakers.  Ford  will  put  air  bags  in 
almost  half  of  its  1990  models,  and  Chrysler 
will  have  this  state-of-the-art  technology  in 
90  percent  of  its  models.  Meanwhile.  ZXs 
have  automatic  belt  systems  that  are  shown 
disconnected  in  sales  brochures,  even 
though  there's  a  federal  requirement  that 
such  belts  be  connected  when  theyre  dis- 
played. 

Nissan  says  the  commercial  is  a  fantasy 
having  no  "connection  with  real-world  driv- 
ing situations.  "  O'Neill  counters  that  "what 
isn't  a  fantasy  at  all— what's  all  too  real— is 
that  people  are  dying  in  high-speed  crashes 
involving  Nissan  ZXs  "  Research  shows 
1985-87  ZXs  with  the  fifth  highest  death 
rate  among  the  103  most  popular  cars  on 
the  road  during  1986-88. 

Excessive  speed  is  a  serious  safely  prob- 
lem on  U.S.  highways.  Travel  speeds  and 
motor  vehicle  deaths  have  increased  dra- 
matically on  rural  interstates  since  speed 
limits  were  raised  from  55  mph  to  65  mph. 
"Excessive  speed  is  a  growing  problem.  " 
O'Neill  explains,  which  is  why  Ni.ssan's 
commercial  promoting  speed  is  so  irrespon- 
sible. It's  a  much  worse  problem  even  than  a 
single  objectional  ad.  Nissan  is  running  a 
print  ad  for  the  300ZX  Turbo  that  it  cannot 
claim  is  a  fantasy— it  unabashedly  touts 
high  speed  as  the  car's  main  attraction." 

Statement  of  Brian  O'Neill.  President, 
Jan.  22.  1990 

When  we  at  the  In.surance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  hold  a  press  conference  - 
and  we  don't  hold  many— we  hope  to  do  it  In 
order  to  hail  a  breakthrough  in  safety  on 
the  highway.  But  this  isn't  the  case  today. 
This  is  a  press  conference  we'd  rather  not 
have  to  hold  at  all  because  it's  about  hitting 
a  new  low  in  car  advertising.  It's  about  a 
company  that  makes  and  markets  cars  by 
touting  excessive  speed,  which  we  know  con- 
tributes to  highway  deaths  and  injuries. 

Ni.ssan  plans  to  air  during  the  Super  Bowl 
this  Sunday  a  new  commercial  for  the 
300ZX  Turbo  model  thats  the  worst  exam- 
ple of  an  out-and-out  speed  ad  we-ve  ever 
seen.  The  tagline  on  Nissan  advertising  says 
this  company's  cars  are  built  for  the  human 
race.  But  we  in  the  public  health  and  safety 
community  question  whether  this  is  true  or 
whether  Nissan's  300ZX  Turbo  model  in 
particular  is  built  and  promoted  simply  to 
race  without  regard  of  human  safety  at  all. 
The  ZX  advertisement  has  only  one  mes- 
sage—look how  fast  this  car  can  go. 

Promoting  excessive  and  unsafe  speed  is 
irresponsible,  and  we  have  called  this  press 
conference  to  publicly  ask  Nissan  to  with- 
draw the  ad.  The  time  is  overdue  for  Nissan 
to  focus  on  safety— for  Nissan  to  put  air 
bags  into  the  300ZX  Turbo,  as  has  been 
done  for  competing  models,  and  for  Nissan 


to  t>egin  promoting  safety  instead  of  speed 
in  its  advertising. 

Nissan  excuses  the  new  ZX  ad  by  saying 
it's  a  fantasy.  The  company  says  it  sees  no 
"connection  with  real- world  driving  situa- 
tions. "  Let's  look  at  the  commercial  now  and 
see  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nissan  claims  this  ad  is  a  fantasy.  But 
what  isn't  a  fantasy  at  all— what's  all  too 
real  is  that  people  are  drying  in  high-speed 
crashes  involving  this  car.  Just  a  short  while 
ago.  for  example,  two  Virginia  men  were 
riding  in  a  1990  ZX  when  it  went  out  of  con- 
trol at  high  speed  and  slammed  into  an  on- 
coming truck.  The  result  Is  what  you  see  in 
this  photo— both  men  were  killed.  Even 
more  recently,  an  earlier  model  ZX  was 
being  chased  by  a  police  car  on  a  Virginia 
highway,  hit  a  bump,  went  out  of  control, 
and  sailed  through  the  air— sort  of  like  In 
Nissans  commercial— but.  unlike  the  com 
mercial.  the  real  ZX  then  crashed  into  a  fire 
truck.  The  car  looked  like  this  after  the 
crash.  And,  unlike  the  driver  in  the  commer- 
cial, the  young  man  in  this  car  didn't  escape 
from  danger  by  going  fast— he  died. 

These  are  just  a  couple  of  examples  of  the 
reality  of  high-speed  crashes  involving 
Nissan  ZXs  And  to  give  you  other  perspec- 
tives on  why  we're  asking  Nissan  to  with- 
draw" this  ad.  I'd  like  to  introduce  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Some  of  you  here  today  may  wonder 
whether  were  simply  bringing  more  atten- 
tion and  publicity  to  this  Nisssan  ad,  wheth- 
er were  making  the  ad  Itself  a  media  event 
as  Nissan  wanted  to  do.  Well,  maybe  so.  But 
I  don't  think  so.  because  the  issue  here  in- 
volves more  than  just  one  irresponsible  com- 
mercial It  involves  Nissan's  approach  to 
safety  in  general  as  well  as  one  car  in  par- 
ticular. Nissans  1990  ZX  is  unlike  virtually 
all  of  its  direct  competitors  in  that  it  doesn't 
have  state-of-the-art  occupant  crash  protec- 
tion like  air  bags,  which  are  a  must,  espe- 
cially in  high-performance  cars.  Instead, 
Nissan  equips  ZXs  with  vastly  inferior  de- 
tachable automatic  belt  systems.  And  then 
Nissan  deliberately  disconnects  these  belts 
for  the  company-s  fancy  sales  brochures, 
e>en  though  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  requires  the  belts  to 
be  connected  when  they're  displayed. 

Where  is  Nissan's  commitment  to  safety? 
We  estimate  that  only  about  five  percent  of 
all  new-  Nissans  sold  this  year  will  have  air 
bags.  In  contrast.  100  percent  of  all  Audis. 
BMWs.  Mercedes,  Porsches,  Saabs,  and 
Volvos  will  have  air  bags.  On  the  domestic 
front.  Ford  will  have  air  bags  in  almost  half 
of  its  1990  model  cars.  Chrysler  will  put  this 
state-of-the-art  safety  technolgy  into  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  cars  it  sells  this  year. 
And.  in  contrast  to  Nissan,  responsible  auto- 
makers are  promoting  safety  in  commercials 
like  this  one  .  .  . 

.  .  Where  are  Nissan-s  safely  ads?  We 
cannot  find  any— none  at  all.  Is  it  t)ecause. 
as  the  Chrysler  ad  suggests,  Nissan  has 
nothing  good  to  say  about  the  safety  fea- 
tures of  its  cars?  We  challenge  Nissan  to 
start  engineering  air  bags  into  all  of  Its  cars 
and  begin  promoting  safety  instead  of 
speed.  And  we  ask  the  company  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  this  today  by  withdrawing 
the  Super  Bowl  commercial  as  well  as  all 
other  speed-promoting  ads.  In  short,  were 
asking  Nissan  to  live  up  to  the  comanys  tag- 
line  and  build  cars  for  the  human  race. 

The  following  organizations  have  joined 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
in  calling  on  Nissan  and/or  CBS  to  with- 
draw Nissans  commercial  promoting  exces- 
sive speed: 


Advocates  for  Highway  and  Auto  Safety. 
Aetna,  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics.  American 
Trauma  Society.  Center  for  Auto  Safety. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America,  and  GEICO.  Also. 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Kemper  National  Insurance  Compa- 
nies. National  Association  of  Governors- 
Highway  Safety  Representatives,  National 
Association  of  Independent  Insurers,  Na- 
tionwide Insurance  Compaoiies.  National 
Head  Injury  Foundation.  Professional  In- 
surance Agents.  Public  Citizen,  and  USAA 
Group. 

Speed  Facts 

High  speed  was  a  factor  in  many  of  the 
47.093  motor  vehicle  deaths  that  occurred  in 
1988  (25.700  occupant  deaths  in  passenger 
cars).  Speed  increases  not  only  the  likeli- 
hood of  crashes  but  also  crash  severity. 

Laws  of  physics  dictate  that,  at  high 
speeds,  more  destructive  energy  is  involved 
in  crashes  so  they  are  more  severe.  Crash 
forces  increase  with  the  square  of  the 
impact  speed  so  that  a  crash  occurring  at  60 
mph  is  four  times  as  severe  as  one  occurring 
at  half  the  speed,  or  30  mph. 

The  number  of  people  injured  per  100 
crash  involvements  increases  from  40  when 
the  estimated  travel  speed  prior  to  the  crash 
is  50  mph  to  more  than  140  when  the  travel 
speed  prior  to  the  crash  is  80  mph,  based  on 
a  widely  cited  1964  study  of  rural  highway 
crashes. 

Increases  in  speed  limits  from  55  mph  to 
65  mph  on  most  rural  interstate  highways 
have  led  to  higher  travel  speeds,  including 
especially  more  drivers  going  70-  mph. 
Higher  speed  limits  have  also  caused  a  20  to 
30  pecent  increase  in  crash  deaths  on  rural 
interstates  where  speed  limits  have  tieen 
raised. 

Among  all  citations  issued  for  traffic  vio- 
lations in  California,  speeding  convictions 
are  the  strongest  predictors  of  future  crash 
likelihood. 

The  five  1985-87  model  cars  with  the 
highest  death  rates  among  the  103  most 
popular  cars  on  the  road  in  1986-88  were 
the  Chevrolet  Corvette,  Chevrolet  Camaro, 
Dodge  Charger/Shelby,  Ford  Mustang,  and 
Nissan  300ZX. 

Insurance  Institute  for 

Highway  Safety, 
Arlington.  VA.  November  20.  1989 
Takashi  Ishihara, 

Chairman.  Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd.. 
17-1  Gima  eChome  Chno-ku.  Tokyo  104 
Japan. 

De\r  Mr.  Ishihara:  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Nissan  Motors  is  "back  to 
basics;  sex,  speed  "  in  car  advertising.  And 
it's  disturbing.  One  ad  In  particular  that 
your  company  is  reportedly  planning  to 
debut  during  the  Super  Bowl  in  January 
shows  a  Nissan  sports  car  speeding  away 
from  a  motorcyclist,  a  racing  car  and.  final- 
ly, a  fighter  jet. 

Glamorizing  high  speed  is  a  wholly  irre- 
sponsible approach  to  advertising.  Higher 
travel  speeds  are  already  causing  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  deaths  on  U.S.  highways. 
Now  car  companies  like  Nissan  are  making 
matters  worse  by  using  their  ads  to  promote 
the  view"  that  high-speed  travel  is  fun.  In  re- 
ality, high-speed  travel  adds  to  the  problem 
of  highway  deaths  and  injuries. 

Whats  even  more  alarming  is  that  the 
very  car  Nissan  is  touting  in  its  new  ad  is 
the  ZX  Turbo.  According  to  new  Insurance 
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Inslituto  for  Hi>!hwa.v  Safely  research,  the 
300ZX  has  the  fifth  highest  death  rate 
amoRK  103  popular  cars  (see  attached 
report  I  The  ZX  is  thus  in  a  league  with 
Corvettes  and  Caniaros  when  il  romes  to  oc 
cupant  deaths.  It  s  one  of  the  very  worst 

Yet  you  re  planning  to  sell  this  ear  on  na 
tional  teU'Msion  by  emphasizing  perform- 
ance and  speed.  This  is  an  irresponsible  ad 
that  shouldn't  even  be  seen  We  ask  you 
stop  promoting  excessive  speed  and  per- 
formance thai  cause  death  and  injury.  We 
ask  you  to  drop  all  plans  to  air  this  Turbo 
ad  and  similar  ones. 
Sincerely. 

Brian  O'Neill. 

President. 

Nissan  Motor  Corp.  in  U.S.A.. 

January  5.  1990. 
Mr  Brian  O'Neii.i., 

Prr.iidcnt.  Insurance  Institute  For  Highway 
Safety.  Arlington.  VA. 
Dear  Mr    O  Neill   Your  letter  to  Nissan 
Motor  Company,  Ltd   has  been  forwarded  to 
my  attenlioii 

We  have  reviewed  the  i.ssues  that  you  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  Nissan  and  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  lor  Highway  Safely  share  the 
belief  that  advertising  communications 
should  not  encourage  irresponsible  or 
unsafe  tlriving  practices.  Certainly,  as  a 
major  marketer  in  the  United  States.  Nis- 
-san  s  interests  are  best  served  by  presenting 
our  products  in  a  positive  manner. 

Our  300ZX  rurbo  commercial  is  one  of  a 
.series  of  TV  commercials  in  our  new  Fanta- 
sy advertising  campaign  which  depicts  the 
dreams  of  drivers  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Turbo  Z  commercial,  or  any  of  our  fan- 
tasy commercials,  encourage  irresponsible 
driving  practices.  The  futuristic  Turbo  Z 
commercial  is  .so  fanciful  and  farfetched 
that  we  .see  no  confusion  or  connection  with 
real-world  driving  situations 

The  wonderful  thing  about  advertising  is 
that  everyone  ha.s  an  opinion,  including  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  writer  whose  articles 
was  the  basus  of  your  letter  to  Nissan.  How- 
ever, we  are  confident  that  when  you  get  a 
chance  to  actually  .see  the  imaginative 
Turbo  Z  commercial  during  the  Superbowl 
on  January  28tli  your  feelings  will  be  tem- 
pered from  those  formed  by  a  newspaper  de- 
scription 

The  American  public  respects  and  enjoys 
advertising  that  is  intelligent  and  presents  a 
mes.sage  in  an  entertaining  manner  They 
understand  that  good  advertising  can  be  an 
art  form  with  its  own  poetry  and  sense  of 
reality.  This  recognition  of  the  good  judge- 
ment and  common  sense  of  the  American 
public  IS  a  point  of  view  that  you  and  your 
organization  hopefully  share  with  Nissan 
Sincerely. 

R.R.  Hannum. 
Director.  Marketing. 

Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 

Saeety, 
Arlington  VA.  January  12.  1990. 
Takashi  Ishihara. 

Chairman.    .Wissan    Motor    Company.    Ltd.. 
17-1  Gima  SChome  Chuoku.  Tokyo  104 
Japan. 
Dear  Mr.  Ishihara    This  is  a  foHowup  to 
my  previous  letter  i  November  20,   1989)  as 
well  as  a  response  to  the  insulting  reply  to 
that     letter     received     today     from     R  R 
Hannum.  Nissan  USA  s  Director  of  Market 
ing  (enclosed). 

I  have  already  expressed  the  Institute's 
serious  concern  about  the  Ni.ssan  commer- 
cial  planned    for   debut    during   the   Super 


Bowl,  The  basis  of  our  concern  is  the  fact 
that  high  speed  travel  on  U.S.  highways  is  a 
serious  public  health  and  safely  problem, 
and  advertising  that  glorifies  speed  can  only 
add  lo  this  carnage 

Since  writing  the  first  letter.  I  have  seen 
the  commercial  in  question  as  well  as  a  print 
ad  for  the  300  ZX  Turbo  that  has  no  pur 
pose  at  all  other  than  to  glorify  speed.  We 
find  both  Ihe  print  ad  and  the  television 
commercial  lo  be  irresponsible  and  offen 
sive.  In  fact,  the  commercial  scheduled  for 
the  Super  Bowl  and  the  print  ad  ( enclosed! 
are  the  worst  examples  of  exce.ssive  speed 
promotion  we  at  the  Institute  have  ever 
seen. 

Ni.ssan  s  commercial  portrays  speed  as  a 
fantasy,  but  the  reality  is  that  the  1985  87 
models  of  the  300  ZX  had  the  fifth  highest 
death  rate  among  more  than  100  cars  in  the 
United  Stales  during  1986  88,  The  chase 
scene  "  m  Nissan  s  commercial  is  depicted  as 
a  dream,  but  the  results  of  head  and  spinal 
cord  injuries  from  highspeed  crashes  arc  a 
very  real  nightmare. 

At  a  lime  when  American  concern  about 
highway  safely  is  growing,  NLssan's  advert  is 
ing  is  totally  Inappropriate,  Its  especially 
inappropriate  becau.se.  unlike  virtually  all 
competing  models,  the  300  ZX  Turbo 
doesn't  have  state-of-the-art  occupant  crash 
protection  technology  such  as  air  bags  a 
feature  the  U.S,  safety  community  and  most 
automakers  consider  a  nece.ssitv  in  high-per- 
formance cars— cars  like  the  Turbo  ZX  that 
will  be  driven  at  high  speeds  by  motorists 
trying  lo  live  the  fantasy  portrayed  in  Nis- 
sans  commercial.  Unfortunately,  far  too 
many  of  these  motorists  trying  lo  live  the 
fantasy  will  end  up.  in  reality,  dead  in  a 
crash. 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  reducing  highway 
deaths  and  injuries  have  contacted  you 
about  this  matter.  Further,  we  have  con- 
tacted appropriate  Standards  and  Practices 
officials  at  CBS  to  communicate  our  views. 
We  urge  you.  once  again  and  in  the 
strongest  po.ssible  terms,  to  withdraw  both 
the  print  and  television  advertising.  W<'  fur- 
ther urge  you  to  demonstrate  safely  leader- 
ship by  building  and  promoting  cars  with 
state-of-the-art  safety  technology,  instead 
of  encouraging  motorists  to  indulge  in  dan- 
gerous speed  fantasies. 
Sincerely, 

Brian  O'Neill, 

President. 9 


JOHN  HVASTA  FINDS  FREEDOM 
•  Mr.  PELL,  Mi,  Presitdent,  41  years 
ago  John  Hvasta  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  espionage  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Consulate  General  which  I 
had  established.  Not  only  was  he  ar- 
rested, but  brutally  treated. 

He  e.scaped  from  Leopoldov  prison, 
spent  2  years  hiding  in  the  countryside 
and  eventually  made  his  way  to  free- 
dom via  the  American  Embassy. 

Having  been  through  this  ordeal  of 
fire  and  misery,  he  emerged  a  very 
fine,  idealistic  and  decent  human 
being.  In  this  regard.  I  ask  that  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Saturday.  February  3.  1990, 
concerning  my  old  friend  John  Hvasta. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb,  3.  1990) 

Slovak  Native  Comes  Full  Circle  on  Visit 
Home 

(By  Yasmine  Bahrani) 
Forty-one  years  ago.  John  Hvasta,  a 
Slovak  native  and  naturalized  American  citi 
zen,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  hard  line  Communist  gov- 
ernment, which  had  just  .seized  power.  After 
escaping  from  prison  3':  years  later  and 
hiding  in  ha.vstacks  and  caves  for  two  years 
more,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States  in  1954, 

Last  month,  buoyed  by  the  changes 
sweeping  through  his  native  land  and  much 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Hvasta.  now  62  and  an 
Oakton,  Md  .  businessman,  fulfilled  a  four- 
decade-old  dream  and  returned  to  Czecho- 
slovakia just  as  Communist  rule  was  ending 
there. 

Becau.se  his  arrest  and  subsequent  escape 
were  later  publicized  m  Czechoslovakia,  and 
because  his  success  as  president  of  the 
public  relations  firm  American  Public  Re- 
search Council.  Hvasta  becam«'  known  to 
Czechoslovaks  through  interviews  on  Voice 
of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe, 

It's  ironic  He  was  there  at  the  inception 
of  communism  and  I  suppose  he  had  to  be 
there  al  the  finish  of  Communist  rule.  '  said 
his  wife,  Helen. 

Hvasta  was  born  in  Miglesov  in  eastern 
Czechoslovakia  and  left  for  the  first  lime  a 
week  after  Adolf  Hitler  marched  into 
Prague  Hvasta  was  10  years  old  when  his 
mother  look  him  and  his  brother  to  New 
Jersey,  where  their  father  already  had  a  job 
working  for  the  Ballantine  brewery. 

Hvasta  is  a  tall,  heavy-set.  conservatively 
dressed  man  with  bright  eyes,  glasses  and 
evidence  of  a  New  Jersey  accent. 

When  he  was  20  and  an  American  citizen. 
Hvasta  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  as  a  stu- 
dent and  was  hired  in  Bratislava  part-time 
by  then  U.S.  Vice  Consul  Clairborne  Pell, 
now  a  US  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Eight  months  later.  Hvasta  was 
arrested  by  the  secret  police  and  accused  of 
being  a  U.S.  agent  and  of  photographing  un- 
derground munitions  factories.  Hvasta 
denied  the  charges  and  continues  to  deny 
them  today.  After  a  secret  trial,  the  govern- 
ment sentenced  him  on  June  1.  1949.  to  10 
years,  but  he  escaped  after  .serving  3'.-  years 
at  Leopoldv  prison. 

During  this  time  Pell  said  he  did  what  he 
coulc*  to  gain  the  release  of  Hvasta,  Pell  .said 
Hvasta  showed  great  bravery,  he  went 
through  a  crucible  of  fire." 

He  and  four  other  men  fled  Leopoldov 
after  they  were  sent  to  mend  holes  in  the 
wall  surrounding  their  pri-son.  On  Jan,  2. 
1952.  when  the  whistle  signaled  time  to  go 
inside,  they  stayed  behind.  They  had  no 
trouble  pulling  the  new  bricks  from  the  wall 
they  had  just  mended  and  wiggling  through. 
They  ran  lo  a  railroad  embankment  250 
yards  away  where  they  hid  until  dark,  then 
separated. 

Afterward.  Hvasta  made  his  way  to  a 
farmhouse  and  begged  for  help.  The  family 
hid  him  in  a  haystack  and  later  in  a  cave 
that  Hvasta  described  as  "a  grave.  "  Each 
night,  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  would 
sing,  and  if  she  included  a  specific  song. 
Hvasta  knew  it  was  safe  to  come  out  for 
food  and  exercise. 

After  21  months  of  hiding  there,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Prague, 
where  he  hid  for  four  months  until  he  was 
officially  expelled  by  the  Czechoslovak  gov- 
ernment in  February  1954. 


When  he  arrived  in  time  for  a  demonstra- 
lion  last  month  in  Bratislava,  Hvasta  was 
ushered  to  the  podium  II  was  a  sight  to 
see  A  crowd  of  about  5,000  were  gathered  al 
the  .square,  rejoicing  each  tune  a  new  con 
cession  was  made  by  the  Communists,  This 
was  a  real  revolution  going  on,  it  was  excit 
ing' "  he  said 

Hvasta  quickly  notices  how  much  things 
had  changed  al  home  when  he  was  caught 
.-speeding  toward  Bratislava  last  month  He 
showed  the  Czechoslovak  policeman  his  U  S 
passport  and  explained  that  he  was  rushing 
to  speak  at  an  anti  govermnenl  demonstra- 
tion. The  policeman  gave  back  the  passport. 
.saluted  and  said.  Just  watch  for  pol  holes 
Give  them  hell,  ' 

However,  the  home  of  dLssldent  Lubomir 
F>ldek.  where  Hvasta  slaved,  was  watched 
by  the  secret  police  during  most  of  his  slay 
in  Czeclioslovakia,  We  were  meeting  in  the 
dugouts  in  Ihe  hallways  The  secret  police 
was  still  eavesdropping,  said  Hvasta, 
squeezing  his  brow  into  deep  furrows. 

Hvasta  told  ihe  story  of  how  he  and  Ihe 
lamily  noticed  a  man  shivering  in  the  driv- 
ers .seat  of  a  car  with  the  motor  switched 
off,  Olga  Feldek,  like  her  dissident  writer 
husband  Lubomir,  knew  that  the  man  was 
watching  their  home.  She  went  outside  and 
approached  the  man  and  said.  If  you  are 
watching  ttral  nothing  happens  lo  us.  we 
are  very  grateful  but  Im  afraid  you  will 
freeze  to  death,'  Then  she  oflered  him 
coffee  or  lea.  Finally  he  looked  up  and  said. 
Some  tea.  please'?'  "  He  was  there  for  sever- 
al more  days, 

Hvasta  said  Ihe  struggle  is  not  yet  over  for 
the  Czechoslovak  resistance  movements  of 
Civic  Forum  and  Public  .Against  Violence, 
even  though  after  40  years  of  hard-line  rule, 
the  Communist  leadership  relinquished 
power  when  Party  Leader  Milos  Jakes  re 
signed  Nov,  28 

Hvasta  said  the  coming  spring  elections 
are  crucial.  If  the  Communists  get  51  per 
cent  of  the  vote  all  will  be  lost:  " 

Hvasta   is  planning   a   letter-writing   cam 
paign.  He  will  ask  Czechoslovak  Americans 
to  write  lo  their  relatives  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  ask  them  not  lo  vote  Communist. 

Though  Alexander  Dubcek,  then  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Cominunisl  Party,  exonerated 
him  in  1969.  the  Czechoslovak  government 
would  not  allow  Hvasta  to  enter  Czechoslo 
vakia  until  1986, 

Hvasta  discovered  that  the  resistance,  far 
from  being  professional  politicians,  were  pri- 
marily philosophers,  environmentalists  and 
literary  critics  who  asked  him  basic  ques 
lions  about  US,  politics  and  government 
One  request  from  members  of  Public 
Against  Violence  was  for  copies  of  the  US 
Constitution  -preferably  in  Slovak 

Hva-sta  and  his  wife,  who  is  of  Hungarian 
and  Ukrainian  descent,  are  active  in  the 
D.C.  area  Slavic  community  Bui  Helen 
Hvasta  was  concerned  for  her  husband's 
safely  on  his  trip. 

"I  told  him  if  he  did  go.  he  could  stay 
there.  That's  how  strongly  I  felt  about  it.  " 
she  .said.  He  delayed  his  trip  for  several 
more  days.  But  his  emotions  won  out  I 
suppose  that  was  something  he  had  to  do," 
Helen  Hvasta  said. 

Last  month.  Hvasta  was  al  Wenceslas 
Square  in  Prague,  and  messages  of  solidari- 
ty were  read  lo  the  crowd  from  around  the 
world.  "So  I  wrote  a  message  on  back  of  my 
calling  card  telling  the  people  that  they  had 
the  support  of  6  million  Czechoslovak  Amer- 
icans, and  then  the  man  reading  the  mes 
.sages  said.  Come  up.  come  upl'  " 

Hvasta  climbed  up  lo  the  podium  and 
spoke    to    the   crowd.   That    was   when    he 


heard  that  the  Communist  government  had 
relinquished  Us  power.  He  was  "elated  be 
cau.se  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  steps, 
one  after  the  other,  which  the  Communist 
Party  relinquished  power.  "  he  said. 

While  Hvasta  believes  communism  crip 
pled  the  country  in  the  last  41  years,  he  still 
has  faith  in  Czechoslovakia's  potential 
"Now.  just  as  one  who.se  leg  was  broken  and 
needs  to  stand  and  walk  on  his  own.  all  of 
the  inhabitants  under  communism  will  have 
to  walk  on  their  own.  without  Ihe  crutches." 
he  said,# 


these  areas  during  the  next  crucial  3 
months.  I  strongly  urge  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  that 
will  be  administering  these  funds  to 
designate  up  to  $500,000  for  these 
urgent  needs.* 


PROTECTING  PANAMAS 
TROPICAL  FORESTS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  in  Panama  last  week  I  saw  how 
desperately  that  country  needs  our 
help  to  get  back  on  its  feet  after  the 
devastating  corruption  and  misman- 
agement of  General  Noriega.  One  sta- 
tistic that  says  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  is  that  over  30  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  unemployed.  Without 
this  aid  to  "jump-start"  the  Panamani- 
an economy,  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal instability  that  exists  there  will 
only  get  wor.se. 

One  of  the  obvious  consequences  of 
that  number  of  jobless  people  is  that 
they  are  looking  for  any  source  of 
income  anywhere  they  can  find  it,  and 
one  of  the  first  casualties  is  the  natu- 
ral environment.  The  scarcity  of  jobs 
and  services  has  unleashed  a  flood  of 
emigration  of  peasants  toward  the 
country's  tropical  forests,  including 
three  critical  areas  which  are  in  immi- 
nent danger.  They  are  the  Amislad 
International  Park  which  protects 
fragile  watersheds  which  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  generate  90  percent  of  Pana- 
ma's future  energy  needs,  the  "Darien 
Biosphere  Reserve."  and  the  water- 
sheds that  directly  feed  the  canal.  Al- 
though these  areas  are  theoretically 
under  the  protection  of  Panama's  In- 
stitute of  Natural  Renewable  Re- 
sources [INRENARE],  that  agency  is 
totally  bankrupt  and  unable  to  provide 
even  the  most  basic  protection.  Gener- 
al Noriega  confiscated  its  equipment 
and  incorporated  many  of  its  staff  into 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces. 

These  areas  are  being  taken  over  by 
swarms  of  poachers,  loggers,  squatters, 
miners  and  looters.  INRENARE  esti- 
mates that  90  percent  of  the  70.000 
hectares  of  tropical  forest  that  will  be 
burned  this  year  in  Panama  will  be  de- 
stroyed during  the  next  3  months  of 
the  dry  season. 

Mr.  President,  this  emergency  aid 
package  we  are  approving  today  will 
be  used  primarily  for  housing  for  dis- 
placed families,  to  spur  investment 
and  create  jobs,  and  to  train  and  equip 
civilian  law  enforcement  personnel.  I 
support  that.  But  just  as  important  is 
the  immediate  threat  to  these  natural 
areas.  For  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  we  can  give  INRENARE  the 
support  it  needs— equipment  for  forest 
rangers,  trucks,  canoes,  fuel  and 
radios— to    protect    the    integrity    of 


POSITIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr,  PELL,  Mr,  President,  South  Af- 
rican President  F,W.  de  Klerk  has  an- 
nounced that  his  government  would 
release  imprisoned  African  National 
Congress  [ANC]  leader  Nelson  Man- 
dela and  other  political  prisoners  and 
detainees,  lift  the  bans  and/or  restric- 
tions on  the  ANC.  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Front  [UDF]  and  other  anti- 
apartheid  organizations,  and  remove 
certain  regulations  imposed  under  the 
nationwide  state  of  emergency  which 
has  been  in  place  since  June  1986.  I 
welcome  President  de  Klerk's  an- 
nouncement. 

The  steps  that  his  government  is 
proposing  are  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  opening  of  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  end  to  apartheid.  The  South 
African  Government  must  now  move 
quickly  to  turn  these  proposals  into  re- 
ality, particularly  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  to  demonstrate  with- 
out question  that  it  is  serious  about 
achieving  a  democratic,  united,  and 
nonracial  South  Africa. 

For  many  months,  the  ANC,  the 
UDF,  and  other  antiapartheid  organi- 
zations have  been  calling  upon  the 
South  African  Government  to  create 
the  climate  for  negotiations.  The  step 
de  Klerk  outlined  today  will  help  to  do 
this.  However,  they  need  to  be  comple- 
mented quickly  by  the  termination  of 
the  state  of  emergency,  the  release  of 
all  political  prisoners,  and  the  repeal 
of  all  emergency  regulations  so  that 
all  South  Africans,  regardless  of  color 
or  political  persuasion,  can  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  expression  and  asso- 
ciation. Then  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
negotiations  to  begin. 

This  is  a  time  of  rising  expectations 
in  South  Africa.  Under  de  Klerk's 
leadership,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  offered  millions  of  black 
South  Africans  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
minent end  to  apartheid.  The  Govern- 
ment must  now  deliver.  It  must  move 
quickly  to  open  negotiations.  It  must 
be  prepared  to  sit  down  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  genuine  leaders  of  the 
black  community  in  South  Africa,  not 
simply  with  those  of  its  own  choosing. 
And  it  must  recognize  that  any  viable 
solution  to  South  Africa's  problem 
must  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  black 
South  Africans  for  full  political  rights 
and  democratic  freedoms  and  be  based 
on  individual,  not  group,  rights. 

No  doubt  many  factors  have  led  the 
South  African  Government  to  move 
toward  an  end  to  apartheid.  Surely 
one  of  these  is  pressure,  both  internal 
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and  external.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
release  that  pressure.  We  must  wait 
and  see  whether  the  South  African 
Government  will  deliver.  We  must  be 
sure  that  the  course  President  de 
Klerk  has  charted  is  irreversible  and 
that  the  "new  South  Africa"  that  he 
calls  for  will  be  created  by  and  for  all 
South  Africans.* 


February  7,  1990 


UKRAINIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
after  more  than  four  decades  of  sup- 
pression, the  ban  on  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church,  at  long  last,  has 
been  partially  lifted.  On  December  1 
of  last  year,  officials  in  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  announced  that  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lics will  be  allowed  to  register  their 
congregations.  Since  then,  over  700 
congregations  already  have  applied  for 
registration.  In  the  months  leading  up 
to  this  decision,  over  half  of  the 
Senate  wrote  individual  letters  to 
President  Gorbachev  calling  for  recog- 
nition of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op 
portunity  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  believers. 

While  permitting  registration  is  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  still 
faces  a  struggle  to  achieve  status  as  a 
full  legal  entity,  particularly  regarding 
the  question  of  return  of  confiscated 
Church  property. 

Mr.   President,    I   ask   that    the   full 
text  of  a  February  I.  1990.  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  by  Edward  McFadden 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  article  aptly  and 
accurately  describes  the  current  status 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 
The  article  follows. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1, 
19901 
In  Ukraine,  Faith  in  God— Not  in 
Gorbachev 
(By  Edward  McFadden > 
When  the  Soviet  Council  for  Religious  Af 
fairs  announced  on   Dec    1    that   Ukrainian 
Catholics  would  be  allowed  to  register  and 
•enjoy  all  the  rights  established  by  law  for 
religious    communities     in     the     ijkrainian 
SSR."  members  of  the  long-banned  church 
were  justifiably   unenthusiastic.    Last   week 
leaders  of  the  Ukrainian   Catholic  Church 
gathered  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura 
tion  in  Lvov,  declared  the  church's  dissolu- 
tion in  1946  null  and  void,  and  announced 
that  the  church  would  from  that  moment 
on  function  as  a  fully  legal  entity  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholics'  faith  in  God  and 
lack  of  same  in  the  Soviet  system  has  led  to 
a  quiet  revolution. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church's  history 
t>egan  in  1596  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Ukrainian  Church  of  the  Byzan 
tine  Rite  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  which 
the  Ukrainian  Catholics,  also  known  as  Un- 
iates,  pledged  allegiance  to  the  papacy  but 
kept  their  Byzantine  liturgy,  language  and 
church  hierarchy.  Josef  Stalin  banned  the 
church  in  1946  through  the  socalled  Synod 
of  Lvov,  which  forcibly   "self-dissolved     the 


church  and  mtTKcd  it  with  the  Communist- 
backed  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Uniate 
clergy  who  refused  to  surrender  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome  and  become  Ru.ssian  Ortho- 
dox priests  were  sent  to  Siberia.  All  Uniate 
property  was  confiscated,  most  of  it  going  to 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

Since  then,  many  Ukrainian  Catholics 
have  practiced  their  faith  in  fields,  forests 
or  late  in  the  evening  in  private  homes. 
Today  there  are  an  estimated  3.5  million 
practicing  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  majority  of  whom  reside  in 
Western  Ukraine  and  are  counted  in  official 
Soviet  documents  as  Russian  Orthodox.  The 
Ukrainian  Church  is  overseen  by  Cardinal 
Myroslav  Lubachusky  from  Rome  along 
with  10  bishops  in  ITkraine,  seven  of  whom 
only  recently  came  out  of  hiding  (where  the 
other  three  remain). 

Because  the  Uniates  make  up  the  largest 
Catholic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  long  placed  the  relegaliza- 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian  Church  high  on  his 
list  of  concerns  in  his  limited  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  historic  two- 
day  meeting  between  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
and  the  pontiff  in  Rome  in  late  November, 
the  Ukrainian  Church  was  di.scu.s.sed  often. 

Vatican  officials,  whose  policy  it  is  to  com- 
ment only  under  the  condition  of  anonymi- 
ty, .say  that  the  pope  was  willing  to  make  a 
major  concession,  promising  that  should 
Mr.  Gorbachev  allow  the  full  legalization  of 
the  Uniate  Church  the  pontiff  would  not 
pre.ss  for  the  return  of  all  church  property, 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  supporting  legalization  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

Despite  the  talks,  however,  the  Ukrainian 
Church  gained  little  from  the  Soviets  that  it 
already  didn't  have  Ivan  Hel.  head  of  the 
Lvov-based  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  told  report- 
ers that  the  new  policy  giving  Ukrainian 
Catholics  the  right  to  register  as  Uniates 
does  not  provide  a  real  legal  ba.sis  for  the 
church.  It  does  not  recognize  the  1946  [self 
dissolution  of  the  Church]  as  illegal  and 
does  not  guarantee  the  return  of  property." 
In  fact,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  congrega- 
tions that  apply  for  registration  will  even  be 
accepted  by  the  government. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Ukrainian 
Church  in  Rome,  more  than  700  congrega- 
tions have  applied  for  registration  with 
Soviet  officials  but  only  20  have  been  ap- 
proved. More  important,  the  church  still 
does  not  have  legal  .standing. 

Over  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  used  his  still-unenacted  Freedom  of 
Con.science  "  bill,  which  purportedly  would 
give  all  religions  the  same  legal  standing 
and  properly  privileges  as  the  official  Rus- 
.sian  Orthodox  Church,  to  placate  religious 
groups  and  their  leaders— first  with  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  in  midl988.  and  then  in 
early  1989  when  unrest  among  Moslems 
began  to  grow.  When  the  pope  pressed  for 
Ukrainian  Church  legalization.  Mr.  Gorba 
chev  once  again  promi.sed  a  law  early  in 
1990. 

Vatican  officials  say  they  have  not  been 
consulted  by  Soviet  officials  about  the  law. 
and  Ukrainian  Church  officials  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  three  draft  versions  that  are 
said  to  exist.  The  issue  of  church  ownership 
of  property  might  not  even  be  considered  in 
the  law.  since  a  Vatican  source  familiar  with 
the  continuing  negotiations  between  Rome 
and  Mo.scow  says  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  feels 
that  return  of  Ukrainian  Church  property  is 
an  issue  to  be  resolved  between  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  and  Ukrainian  Catholics. 


Such  inter-church  negotiations  began  two 
weeks  ago  in  Moscow,  but  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  is  hesitant  to  surrender  any 
of  the  property  it  holds  in  Ukraine  and  the 
numbers  bear  out  why:  The  Orthodox 
Church  claims  to  have  more  than  10.000 
parishes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than 
5.700  of  the  total  are  in  Ukraine-3,000  of 
the.se  in  Western  Ukraine.  All  told,  about 
60%  of  the  Orthodox  Church's  holdings  are 
in  the  republic.  A  mass  re-conversion  of 
members  and  properly  to  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  could  be  crippling  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

In  October,  before  the  registration  rule 
was  enacted.  Ukrainian  Catholics  were  al- 
ready growing  weary  of  the  lip  service  from 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
hierarchy.  Beginning  with  the  annexation 
of  Lvov's  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  be- 
lievers have  peaceably  .seized  more  than  600 
churches  formerly  held  by  the  Ru.ssian  Or- 
thodox Church.  More  than  350  Russian  Or- 
thodox priests  have  asked  to  be  accepted  as 
priests  for  the  Ukrainian  Church— all  have 
been  accepted.  While  the  buildings  techni 
cally  belong  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  there  is  little  the  Orthodox  Church 
can  do  when  an  entire  parish  — led  by  the 
parish  clergy— returns  to  the  fold  of  the 
Ukrainian  Church. 

In  .some  areas  of  Western  Ukraine,  such  as 
the  town  of  Ivano-Frankivsk.  where  100.000 
of  the  250. COO  residents  have  been  known  to 
hold  Sunday  prayer  services  in  the  town 
.square,  there  are  no  longer  any  functioning 
Russian  Orthodox  churches.  Reports  from 
Ukraine  confirm  that  the  taking  of  these 
churches  has  been  peaceful,  yet  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  attempted  to  distort 
the  story. 

In  a  confidential  cable  sent  Dec.  23  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  leaders  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  Archbishop  Kirill.  chair 
man  of  external  church  relations  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  reported  that  the 
Resurrection  Cathedral  in  Ivano-Frankivsk 
had  been  taken  by  force.  .  .  .  [And]  many 
Orthodox  churches  in  Lvov.  Ternopol  and 
other  cities  and  villages  have  been 
seized.  ...  I  ask  you  to  exert  influence  on 
the  Christian  and  social  circles  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  are  residing  in  favor  of  a 
most  swift  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
problem.  "  This  is  the  same  man  who  has 
called  publicly  for  brotherly  negotiations 
between  the  two  churches. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  away  with  something  for  its 
44-year  domination  of  the  region's  religious 
life,  is  requesting  inter-church  dialogue 
based  on  Christian  love  and  understanding 
to  resolve  the  current  impasse  without  the 
aid  of  the  Soviet  government.  But  the  Un- 
iates note  that  only  the  state  can  give  back 
what  the  state  has  taken  away:  the  rights  of 
religious  freedom  and  the  ownership  of 
property.* 
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PRESIDENT  GORBACHEV'S 
FUTURE-AND  OURS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  question  facing 
American  foreign  policy  today  is  that 
of  whether  and  how  the  United  States 
can  act  to  further  an  evolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  political  freedom 
and  a  market-based  economy. 

To  the  debate  over  this  question, 
Arthur  Macy  Cox,  a  member  of  the 
American      Committee      on      United 


Stales-Soviet  Relations,  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  A  former  CIA 
official  who  was  involved  in  creating 
and  implementing  the  multilateral  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  .sensitive 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Cox  speaks  with  a  voice  of  long  experi- 
ence. His  concern  is  that,  even  in  the 
face  of  revolutionary  developments 
triggered  by  President  Gorbachev, 
American  policy  today  continues  to  be 
constrained  by  "old  thinking.  "  Mr. 
Cox  himself  is  not.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  wise  words  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan   28.  19901 

Gorbachev  Won't  Make  It  Without  Mork 

OF  Our  Help 

(By  Arthur  Mac\  Cox  i 

Washington.  The  Baltic  states  demand 
independence,  the  Red  Army  tries  to  pre 
vent  Azerbaijanis  and  Armenians  from  kill 
ing  each  other.  Eastern  Europe  goes  its  sep- 
arate way.  the  Soviet  economy  is  in  sham 
bles-will  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  survive"' 

These  are  serious  problems,  but  none  is  in- 
surmountable for  the  man  who  has  emerged 
as  the  world's  most  resourceful  politician 
statesman.  Yet  Gorbachev  will  probably  fall 
if  he  loses  the  majority  support  of  the  Com 
munist  Party  in  his  drive  toward  democracy. 
To  succeed,  he  needs  to  show  progress  in 
the  economy.  To  do  that,  the  Soviet  presi 
dent  needs  the  urgent  assistance  of  the 
United  States  and  its  European  partners  in 
the  form  of  mutually  beneficial  disarma 
ment  agreements. 

It's  almost  miraculous  that  Gorbachev 
has  been  able  to  take  perestroika  and  de- 
mocratization as  far  as  he  has.  This  could 
not  have  happened  without  the  support  of 
the  KGB.  Western  intelligence  has  thus 
failed  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  role 
of  Yuri  V.  Andropov. 

According  to  Fedor  Burlatsky.  a  former 
speech  writer  for  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  and 
now  a  commentator,  the  idea  of  perestroika 
was  first  presented  by  Andropov  in  Decem- 
ber. 1964.  two  months  after  Khrushchev 
was  forced  into  retirement.  Andropov,  who 
was  then  a  .secretary  in  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, recommended  to  First  Secretary  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev  and  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin 
that  Stalinism's  totalitarian  structure  be  re- 
placed. He  was  rebuffed. 

He  did  not  give  up.  Although  a  dedicated 
communist.  Andropov  was  convinced  that 
the  Stalinist  system  was  slowly  destroying 
the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
helped  younger  men  and  women  who  shared 
his  views  advance  their  careers.  When 
Andropov  became  head  of  the  KGB.  he  was 
better  able  to  encourage  reforms  both 
within  the  Communist  Party  and  the  KGB 
leadership.  When  Brezhnev  died  in  1982  and 
Andropov  was  named  general  secretary, 
there  was  jubilation  among  reformers  in  the 
party,  the  KGB  and  the  military. 

The  star  in  the  young  crowd  around 
Andropov  was  Gorbachev.  Many  key  men 
and  women  who  have  emerged  as  leaders  of 
Gorbachev's  programs  were  proteges  of 
Andropov  as  well.  The  current  KGB  chair- 
man. Vladimir  A.  Kryuchkov.  first  served 
the  future  president  when  Andropov  was 
Soviet  ambassador  to  Hungary  before  and 
after   the    1956   revolution.   The   Andropov 


factor,  then,  helps  explain  why  Gorbachev 
has  moved  so  far.  .so  fast  in  destroying  much 
ol  the  machinery  of  the  Stalinist  police 
slate. 

But  the  resulting  battle  within  the  system 
i.s  intense  The  demand  for  political  plural 
ism  rises  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Mi- 
lovan  Ujilas.  former  Yugoslav  deputy  to 
Marshall  Tito  and  the  author  ol  The  New 
Cla.ss.  "  has  discu.ssed  Gorbachev's  dilemma: 
While  (apparatchiks)  may  well  be  forced, 
lured  or  cajoled  into  supporting  reforms  for 
a  more  productive  economy."  .said  Djilas. 
"they  cannot  be  lured  or  cajoled  into  under 
writing  the  di.s,solulion  of  the  party  and  the 
destruction  of  their  own  jobs  and  security  ' 

Gorbachev  and  his  advisers  know  this  is 
correct.  He  knows  as  well  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  is  the  sole  .source  of  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and.  as  such,  must  bless  the 
country  s  transition  to  democracy.  Peres 
troika  involves  large  ideas  but  it  is  not  a 
fixed  plan  Gorbachev  is  too  much  the  im- 
proviser  for  that  His  critics  on  the  left 
cha.slise  him  for  moving  too  slowly,  but  Gor- 
bachev remains  in  power  because  he  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  reality  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Like  all  superior  politicians,  he 
always  strives  (or  balance,  but  within  the 
framework  of  his  considerable  moral  integri- 
ty and  courage. 

Gorbachev  has  already  moved  a  surprising 
distance  toward  democracy  The  formation 
of  the  Congress  of  Peoples  Deputies  and  its 
operating  arm.  the  Supreme  Soviet,  have 
started  in  motion  the  insilution  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  Us  rules  still  give  the 
party  a  dominant  position,  but  most  of  the 
deputies  were  elected  by  secret  ballot. 

The  upcoming  elections  for  the  local  .Sovi- 
ets will  take  democracy  to  the  grass  roots 
Glasnost  has  permitted  the  revolution  of 
communications  technology  to  spread 
throughout  Soviet  society.  Popular  activism 
is  rampant.  Perhaps  Gorbachev  can  avoid 
the  looming  hemorrhage  of  chaos,  anarchy 
and  civil  war  by  forming  a  confederation  of 
autonomous  nations  with  a  common  econ- 
mic  market. 

Fortunately.  President  Bush  has  conclud 
ed  that  Gorbachevs  survial  is  demonstrably 
in  the  national-security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  realizes  that  it 
is  important  to  consolidate  the  foreign- 
policy  gains  made  during  Gorbachevs  five 
years  in  power  a  conservative  successor 
might  reverse  many  of  the  advances.  But 
the  Bush  Administration  is  moving  at  an 
almost  unbelievably  slow  pace,  with  little 
sense  of  leadership. 

The  President  wants  perestroxka  to  suc- 
ceed but  claims  there  is  not  much  he  can  do 
about  it.  Bush  is  a  victim  of  old  thinkers 
who  still  dominate  the  White  House  staff, 
the  Pentagon,  the  conservative  think  tanks, 
the  military  academies  and  many  universi 
ties.  These  Sovietologists  have  been  wrong 
almost  every  step  of  the  way  since  Gorba- 
chev came  to  power  because  they  couldn't 
believe— or  didn't  comprehend— the  dynam- 
ics of  Soviet  new  thinking.'  They  were  cer- 
tain that  a  Soviet  communist  leader  could 
not  advocate  policies  that  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States.  They  consider 
Gorbachev  and  his  reforms  a  temporary  ab- 
erration. 

George  F.  Kennan.  the  dean  of  American 
Sovietologists  and  one  of  the  few  new- 
thinkers."  and  It  is  doubtful  that  Gorba- 
chev could  have  remained  in  office  as  long 
as  he  has  were  it  not  for  his  high  interna- 
tional prestige."  The  Administration  should 
take  Kennan's  cue. 

U.S.  actions  can  further  strengthen  Gor- 
bachev's prestige.  For  example,  the  Soviet 


president  needs  secure  American  agreement 
for  rapid  disarmament.  Proposed  Pentagon 
spending  for  the  next  five  years  would  cut 
military  spending  by  only  2<'V  and  essential- 
ly continue  President  Ronald  Reagans 
buildup  of  new  strategic  and  conventional 
weapons.  Although  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  propo.sals  for  conventional- 
arms  reductions  have  already  been  overtak- 
en by  events  in  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  no 
sense  of  urgency  in  the  Administration  to 
correct  them 

In  other  areas  as  well.  American  actions 
reflect  "old  thinking"  inconsistent  with  the 
Administrations  professed  desire  to  see  per- 
estroika succeed.  The  United  Slates  grants 
most-favored-nation  tariff  status  to  the  to- 
talitarian regime  in  Beijing,  not  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  permits  export  licen.ses  for 
sophisticated  technology  to  China,  not  to 
the  Soviet  Union 

By  contrast,  if  the  U.S  Administration 
makes  clearer  that  the  United  Stales  no 
longer  regards  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
enemy.  Gorbachev  would  be  greatly  helped. 
He  would  benefit  politically  if  we  discontin- 
ue the  military  pre.ssure  implied  by  such 
weapons  programs  as  the  Strategic  Defen.se 
Initiative.  He  would  benefit  most  from 
broad-.scale  disarmament  that  would  permit 
him  to  transfer  .scientific  brainpower  to  con- 
sumer production.  In  short.  American  help 
can  help  answer  the  question:  "Will  Gorba- 
chev survive'""* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  No.  592.  Ronald  J.  Sorini, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  the  U.S.  Negotia- 
tor on  Textile  Matters:  and 

Calendar  No.  593,  George  W.  Haley, 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  en  bloc,  that  the 
motions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The     nominations     considered     and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Ronald  J.  Sorini.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  the  US  Negotiator  on 
Textile  Matters 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

George  W.  Haley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the    previous   order,    the    Senate    will 
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return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla 
tive  business. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during 
the  recess  period  of  the  Senate.  Senate 
committees  may  file  reported  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Calendar  business 
on  Thursday.  February  15.  from  12 
noon  to  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRIBUTION       OF 
INDIAN     JUDGMENT 


USE  AND 
CERTAIN 
FUNDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1096)  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Seminole  Indian  in  dockets  73,  151,  and  73- 
A  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  '.  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Page  2.  line  19,  strike  out  75.404"  and 
insert  "13". 

Page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  24. 596'  and 
insert   ■27". 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  dis 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  and 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Chair  (Mr.  Robb)  appointed  Mr 
Inouye,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Cochran,  and 
Mr.  Gorton  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


INDIAN  PREFERENCE  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  411,  S.  321. 
a  bill  to  revise  provisions  of  law  that 
provide  for  preference  to  Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  321)  to  revise  provisions  of 
law  that  provide  for  preference  to  In- 
dians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an 


amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the    Indian  Preference  Act  of  1989". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congre.ss.  after  careful 
review  of  the  economic  conditions  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  historical  and  special 
legal  relationship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  Indian  people,  finds  ihat- 

il)  economic  self-sufficiency  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  achieving  self-determination 
by  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  people: 

(2)  increased  Indian  employment  and  busi- 
ness opportunity  is  a  critical  element  in  the 
elimination  of  the  poverty,  alcoholism,  high 
suicide  rales,  substandard  housing,  and 
other  problems  that  are  the  focus  of  many 
of  the  Federal  programs  ,serving  Indians; 

i3»  the  funds  spent  by  the  United  States 
on  reservations  or  otherwise  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  need  to  be  utilized,  not 
only  to  purchase  goods  and  services  but,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  promote 
Indian  employment  and  business  opportuni- 
ties: 

(4)  the  awarding  of  a  preference  in  train- 
ing, employment,  contracting,  and  subcon- 
tracting opportunities  has  proven  to  be  an 
exceptionally  effective  means  of  ensuring 
that  Indians  receive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  Federal  funds  appropriated  on  their 
behalf: 

(5)  the  existing  Federal  laws  on  Indian 
preference  in  contracting  need  to  be  updat- 
ed, revised,  and  consolidated  to  include  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  tribal  laws  that  es- 
tablish preference  programs  for  tribal  mem- 
bers: and 

i6i  companies  and  individuals  that  seek  to 
take  improper  advantage  of  Indian  prefer- 
ence opportunities  do  not  contribute  to 
Indian  economic  development  and  damage 
the  credibility  of  Indian  preference  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Congre.ss  declares  that  — 

<li  a  major  national  goal  of  the  tTnited 
States  is  to  ensure  that  the  procurement  of 
goods  and  .services  on  Indian  reservations  or 
otherwi.se  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  shall  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  achieves  the 
maximum  benefit  for  Indian  employment 
and  business  development:  and 

'2i  a  .secondary  but  essential  goal  is  to  pre- 
vent and  prohibit  companies  from  misusing 
Indian  preference  programs. 

BUY  INDI.AN  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  3.  (a>  Section  23  of  the  Act  of  June 
25.  1910  (36  Stat.  861;  25  U.S.C.  47)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  23.  lanii  Each  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering funds  appropriated  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Indians  that  are  awarded  or  distribut- 
ed under  a  contract  or  grant  shall— 

I  A)  provide  a  preference  to  Indian  prefer- 
ence enterprises  in  the  award  of  the  grant 
or  contract,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
contracts  for  construction  or  printing. 

■<B)  require  that  the  recipient  of  the  con- 
tract or  grant  — 

(i)  provide  preferences  to  Indians  for 
training  and  employment  in  connection 
with  such  contract  or  grant  and  require  any 
recipient  of  a  subcontract  or  subgrant  under 
such  contract  or  grant  to  provide  such  pref 
erences.  and 

■(ii)  provide  a  preference  to  Indian  prefer- 
ence enterprises  in  the  awarding  of  subcon- 
tracts and  subgrants  under  the  contract  or 
grant 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  au- 
thorize  preferences   for   Indian   preference 


enterprises  in  the  award  by  any  Federal 
agency  of  contracts  that  do  not  involve 
funds  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  Indi- 
ans upon  the  request  of  that  agency  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  believes  the  pref- 
erences will  help  to  fulfill  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inieri 
or  toward  Indians. 

"(3)  The  preferences  provided  by  reason 
of  this  subsection  shall  have  priority  over 
all  other  Federal  procurement  preferences. 

(4)<Ai  For  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
awarded  or  distributed  under  a  contract  or 
grant  are  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  In 
dians  if — 

"(i)  Indians  are  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  the  contract  or  grant, 

(ii)  the  majority  of  the  activity  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  contract  or  grant  takes 
place  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  an 
Indian  re.servation.  or 

"(iii)  the  contract  is  entered  into  under,  or 
the  grant  is  provided  under,  the  Act  of  April 
16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596;  25  U.S.C.  452,  et 
seqq.),  or  under  title  II  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437aa.  et 
seqq.). 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  awarding  of  contracts 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450,  et 
seqq.).  but  shall  apply  to  the  awarding  of 
subcontracts  of  such  contracts,  to  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  under  such 
contracts  and  subcontracts,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  awarding  of,  and  opportunities 
under,  grants  and  subgrants  provided  under 
such  Act. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to— 

(i)  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
expert  advice  and  testimony  in  litigation 
conducted  by  the  United  States  as  trustee 
for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes;  or 

"(ii)  contracts  awarded  under  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)). 

(D)  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

•(5)(A)  A  Federal  agency  shall  implement 
the  preference  provided  under  paragraph 
(I)(A)  by  limiting  the  competition  for  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  to  Indian  preference 
enterprises  if— 

"(i)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
offers  will  be  obtained  from  at  least— 

"(I)  3  responsible  offerors  in  the  case  of  a 
contract  for  architectural-engineering  serv- 
ices, or 

"(II)  2  responsible  offerors  in  the  case  of  a 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  any  other 
services  or  for  the  procurement  of  any  prod- 
uct, and 

"(ii)  the  contract  can  be  awarded  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

"(B)  If  only  one  offer  is  received  under  a 
competition  restricted  to  Indian  preference 
enterprises  for  a  contract  for  a  product  or 
service  other  than  architectural-engineering 
services,  the  procuring  agency  may  negoti- 
ate an  award  of  the  contract  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price. 

■(6)(A)  If  it  is  not  feasible  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  limit  the  competition  for  the 
award  of  a  contract  under  the  authority  of 
paragraph  (5).  the  agency  shall  award  the 
contract  after  full  and  open  competition.  In 
such  case,  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to 
any  responsible  Indian  preference  enter- 
prise submitting  the  lowest  bid  that  does 
not  exceed  the  lowest  bid  submitted  by  any 
other  responsible  bidder  by  more  than  the 
percentage  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  in  regulations.  If  a  factor 


other  than  price  is  determinative  in  the 
award  of  the  contract,  the  Federal  agency 
shall  utilize  a  comparable  method  to  provide 
a  preference  to  Indian  preference  enter- 
prises in  the  selection  process. 

"(Bi  The  percentage  prescribed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  that  establishes  a  maximum 
limitation  on  the  difference  between  the 
bids  shall  not  be  less  than  5  percent  nor 
more  than  10  percent. 

"(7)  The  preference  requirements  of  this 
.section  may  be  waived  only  upon  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  determination  to 
make  such  a  waiver  may  only  be  made  by— 

(A)  if  the  procuring  agency  is  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs. 

■(B)  if  the  procuring  agency  is  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
and 

(Ci  in  all  other  cases— 

(ii  the  senior  procurement  executive  of 
the  procuring  agency,  as  designated  under 
section  16(3>  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  414(3)).  or 

■■(ii)  the  principal  deputy  of  such  execu- 
tive who  is— 

(I  I  a  general  officer  (as  defined  in  .section 
101(40)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  or  a 
Hag  officer  (as  defined  in  section  101(41)  of 
such  title),  or 

■■(II)  a  civilian  employee  in  a  position  in 
grade  GS  16  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
.section  5331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(or  an  equivalent  position  in  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service). 

■(8)(A)  Each  Federal  agency  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  sub,section  shall,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fi.scal  year,  provide  to 
the  Office  of  Indian  Preference  a  list  of  the 
contracts  of  such  agency  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies. 

■(B)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  advertise 
the  contracts  to  which  this  section  applies 
at  a  date  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  date 
performance  must  begin  under  the  contract 
to  permit  a  subsequent  open  market  adver- 
tisement of  the  contract  if  the  contract 
cannot  be  awarded  under  the  limited  compe 
tition  provision  of  this  sub.section. 

■(9)(A)  Except  as  otherwi.se  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  preferences  required  to 
be  provided  to  enterprises  under  this  .section 
may  only  be  provided  to  Indian  preference 
enterprises. 

■(B)(i)  An  Indian  preference  enterprise 
may  benefit  from  a  preference  provided 
un(Jer  this  .section  only  if  the  enterprise  sub- 
mits to  the  agency  or  person  that  is  to  pro- 
vide the  preference  an  affidavit  certifying 
that  the  enterprise  continues  to  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  certification  by 
the  Director  as  an  Indian  preference  enter 
prise.  The  affidavit  shall  be  executed  and 
submitted  at  the  time  the  contract  or  sub 
contract  bid.  or  grant  or  subgrant  applica- 
tion, is  submitted  and  again  at  the  time  the 
contract,  subcontract,  grant,  or  subgrant  is 
awarded. 

■■(ii)  Any  agency  or  person  that  receives 
an  affidavit  submitted  by  an  enterprise 
under  clause  (i)  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
affidavit  to  any  Indian  tribe  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  contract,  subcontract,  grant, 
or  subgrant  for  which  the  enterprise  seeks  a 
preference  under  this  section. 

■■(C)(i)  Any  Indian  preference  enterpri.se 
that— 

■■(I)  is  engaged  in  construction  activities. 

and 

■■(II)  has  successfully  completed,  inde- 
pendently, at  least  one  contract, 


may  enter  into  joint  ventures  with  other  en- 
terprises that  are  not  Indian  preference  en- 
terpri.ses. 

(ii)  Any  Indian  preference  enterprise 
that  enters  into  a  .ioint  venture  under  clause 
(1)  shall  remain  eligible,  and  the  joint  ven- 
ture shall  be  eligible,  for  preferences  under 
this  .section  .so  long  as  the  Indian  preference 
enterprise— 

(I)  owns  and  controls  at  least  51  percent 
of  the  joint  venture  and  receives  at  least  51 
percent  of  the  profits  of  the  joint  venture, 
and 

(II)  has  successfully  completed,  inde- 
pendently, at  least  one  contract  for  each 
Contract  awarded  to  the  joint  venture  for 
which  a  preference  is  provided  under  this 
section. 

■(b)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  .section— 
••(I)  The   term    Indian   preference   enter- 
prise'  means   an    Indian   enterprise   that    is 
certified   by   the   Director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Preference  as  eligible  for  the  prefer- 
ences provided  under  this  section. 
■■(2)  The  term    Indian  enterprise   means— 
■■(A)  an  enterpri.se  which  — 
■  (i)  is  engaged  in  construction  (within  the 
meaning  of  the   Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act),  and 

(11)  is  entirely  owned  by  one  or  more  Indi- 
ans, or  Indian  tribes,  that  receive  100  per- 
cent of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
(B)  an  enterprise— 

(i)  which  is  engaged  in  any  business 
other  than  construction,  and 

(II)  at  least  51  percent  of  which  is  owned 
by  one  or  more  Indian  tribes  that  receive 
not  le.ss  than  51  percent  of  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  or 
■(C)  an  enterprise— 
(i)  which  is  engaged  in  any  business 
other  than  construction. 

■■(ii)  at  least  51  percent  of  which  is  owned 
by  one  or  more  Indians  who  receive  not  less 
than  51  percent  of  the  profits  of  the  enter 
prise,  and 

(iii)  which  has  an  Indian  owner  who— 

(I)  acts  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  enterprise,  and 

(II)  has  the  experience  and  training  to 
manage,  and  does  in  fact  manage,  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  the  enterprise. 

(3)  The  terms  Indian^  and  Indian  tnbe^ 
have  the  respective  meaning  given  to  each 
of  such  terms  under  section  4  ol  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b). 

(4)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

■■(5)  The  term  Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Indian  Preference  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  Office  means  the  Office  of 
Indian  Preference  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(7)  Except  for  purpo.ses  of  subsection 
(ai(4)(B)— 

(A)  the  term  contract'  includes  subcon- 
tracts, and 

(B)  the  term  grant'  includes  subgrants 

(8)  The  term  Indian  reservation'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  the  term  'Reserva- 
tion' bv  .section  3(d)  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1452(d)). 

■  (cKl)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  the  interior  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Indian  Prefer 
ence'.  which  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Pref 
erence. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Preference  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 


"(3)(A)  The  Director  shall— 
(i)  develop  and  publish  a  set  of  criteria 
for  certifying  Indian  enterprises  as  eligible 
for  the  preferences  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

■■(ii)  investigate  the  financial  backgrounds 
of  enterprises  which  apply  for  certification 
as  Indian  enterprises  eligible  for  the  prefer- 
ences provided  under  this  section,  of  enter- 
prises that  have  acquired  such  certification, 
and  of  the  owners  and  officers  of  such  en- 
terprises. 

■  (iii)  review  applications  from  Indian  en- 
terprises for  such  certification. 

(iv)  certify  as  Indian  enterprises  eligible 
for  the  preferences  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion those  Indian  enterprises  that  satisfy 
the  criteria  established  under  clause  (i). 

■■(V)  prescribe  such  regulations,  and  estab- 
lish such  policies,  monitoring  systems,  and 
enforcement  systems,  in  conjunction  with 
I  he  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  carried  out, 

(\i)  investigate  complaints  alleging  one 
or  more  violations  of  this  .section  or  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  allegations 
that- 

(I)  an  enterprise  not  certified  by  the  Di- 
rector as  an  Indian  enterprise  eligible  for 
the  preferences  proMded  under  this  section 
was  awarded  a  contract  or  grant  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  preference  provided  under  this 
section. 

(ID  an  enterprise  was  wrongly  certified 
by  the  Director  as  an  Indian  enterprise  eli- 
gible for  the  preferences  provided  under 
this  section. 

(Ill)  an  enterprise  misrepresented  its 
status  to  the  Office,  or 

■■(IV)  an  enterpri.se  is  no  longer  an  Indian 
enterprise  or  in  compliance  with  the  criteria 
established  under  clause  d) 

(vii)  investigate  complaints  alleging  that 
an  Indian  tribe  is  improperly  administering 
preferences  required  under  this  section  in  a 
manner  that  exhibits  a  documented  pattern 
of  abuse  and  seriously  jeopardizes  the  rights 
of  Indians  or  Indian  enterprises,  and 

"(viii)  develop  and  assist  Federal  agencies 
in  implementing  a  program  to  ensure  that 
Federal  funds  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  also  assist,  to  ine  maximum  extent 
feasible,  in  the  promotion  of  Indian  econom- 
ic development. 

(B)  The  regulations  that  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (A)(v)  shall  in- 
clude— 

■  (i)  a  standard  application  to  be  used  by 
an  enterprise  applying  for  certification  as 
an  Indian  enterprise  eligible  for  the  prefer- 
ences provided  under  this  section, 

(ii)  the  procedures  under  which  complet- 
ed applications  for  such  certification  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Director  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  lime  after  receipt  by  the 
Office. 

■•(iii)  procedures  which  guarantee  that  all 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Director  regard- 
ing such  certification  will  be  communicated 
to  such  enterprise  in  writing. 

(iv)  a  description  of  the  appeal  proce- 
dures available  to  any  enterprise  which  is 
denied  such  certification  by  the  Director, 
and 

(V)  a  description  of  the  record-keeping 
management  system  of  the  Office. 

(C)  The  regulations  that  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (A)(v),  and  the 
policies  and  systems  that  are  to  be  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)(v).  shall  be 
prescribed  and  established  in  conjunction 
with    the    Office    of   Federal    Procurement 
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Policy  in  a  mannrr  that  (-on.siders  the  exist 
ing  procurement  practices  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, promotes  maximum  consistency,  uiii 
formlty.  and  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies,  and  promotes  the  maximum  par 
ticipation  of  Indian  tribes. 

'D)  Each  Federal  agency  and  Indian 
tribe  shall  implement,  and  comply  with,  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  subparagraph 
(Aid)  and  the  policies  and  systems  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  i  A  «  v  i 

i4)(A>  The  Director  shall  employ  staff 
for  the  Office  and  may  use  such  experts 
from  within  and  without  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  as  may  be  neces-sary  to  assist  the 
Director  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Director 

(B)  Neither  the  Director  nor  any  individ- 
ual employed  by  the  Office  shall  participate 
in  any  decision  ^ihich  involves  an  enterprise 
in  which  the  Director  or  employee,  or  a  rel- 
ative of  the  Director  or  employee,  has  a  fi- 
nancial interest 

i5)(A»  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  any 
imestigation  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Director  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmation.*;,  subpoena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  doc- 
uments that  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
The  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  In  any  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpoena  i.ssued  to.  any 
person,  the  Director  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  where  such 
person  resides  or  may  be  found  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents.  The  court  may  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the  Di- 
rector, to  produce  records,  if  .so  ordered,  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation 

■iC)  A  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
court  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
punishable  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof  All  process  in  any  such  case  may  be 
served  in  the  judicial  district  where  such 
person  resides  or  may  be  found 

■■<D)  Witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  paid  the  .same  fees  and  mileage 
that  are  paid  witne.sses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

■  '6i  All  statements  submitted  by  an  enter- 
prise to  the  Office  shall  be  made  under  oath 
or  affirmation  by  an  officer  or  owner  of  the 
enterprise  who  is  authorized  to  make  the 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  enterprise. 

•<7i  If.  as  the  result  of  an  investigation. 
the  Director  determines  that  any  of  the 
conditions  de.scribed  in  any  subclause  of 
paragraph  i3)<A)(vi)  exists  with  respect  to 
any  enterprise,  the  Director  shall  — 

(A)  revoke  the  certification  of  such  en- 
terprise as  an  Indian  enterprise  eligible  for 
the  preferences  provided  under  this  section. 
if  such  certification  has  been  made  by  the 
Director,  and 

"(Bi  shall  transmit  all  information  avail- 
able to  the  Director  regarding  such  condi- 
tions to  the  Inspector  General  of.  or  the 
head  of.  the  agency  that  administers  the 
contract  or  grant  to  which  such  conditions 
relate. 

•■(8)<A)  Any  determination  by  the  Director 
to  deny  any  enterprise  certification  as  an 
Indian  enterprise  eligible  for  the  prefer 
ences  provided  under  this  section,  or  to 
revoke  such  certification,  may  be  appealed 
to  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

(B)  The  decision  of  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals  of  the  Department  of  the 


Inti-rior  on  an  appeal   brought    under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall- 

III  bi'  considered  final  agency  action  by 
the  Department  on  the  petition,  and 

III)  be  subject  to  judicial  review  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code 

i9i  There  are  authorized  to  bi'  appropri 
ated  for  each  fiscal  year  S.SOO.OOO  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subset  iion 

■id)(l)(A)  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  deduct  from  each  payment 
made  under  each  contract  awarded  to  an 
Indian  preference  enterprise  that  benefited 
from  a  preference  provided  under  this  sec 
lion  in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  an 
amount  equal  to  1,5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  payment  otherwi.se  payable 
to  the  Indian  preference  enterprise  under 
such  contract. 

(B)  The  funds  deducted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Indian 
Enterpri.se  Opportunity  Fund. 

(C)  No  funds  shall  be  deducted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  during  any  fiscal  year  if 
the  total  amount  of  funds  in  the  Indian  En 
terpri.se  Opportunity  Fund  at  the  close  of 
the  fi.scal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  \ear  ex 
ceeds  $100,000,000. 

•  (2)(A)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Indian  Enterprise 
Opportunity  Fund  .  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  into  the  Fund 
under  paragraph  <li(B)  or  credited  to  the 
Fund  under  this  paragraph 

■(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Indian  Enterpri.se  Op- 
portunity Fund,  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  on  the  financial  condition 
and  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Indian  Enterprise  Opportunity  Fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fi.scal  year  in 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and  on  the 
expected  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
report  is  submitted  and  the  5  fi.scal  years 
succeeding  such  fiscal  year  Such  report 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the 
session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report 
us  made. 

(CKi)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  invest  such  portion  of  the  Indian  En- 
terprise Opportunity  Fund  as  is  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  onl.v  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired  — 
■  (I)  on  original  issue  at  the  i.ssue  price,  or 
(11)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

■■(ii)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the 
Indian  Enterprise  Opportunity  F^und  may 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  market  price. 

till)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  .sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Indian  Enterprise  Oppor- 
tunity Fund  shall  be  credited  to.  and  form  a 
part  of.  the  Fund. 

■(D)  Funds  in  the  Indian  Enterprise  Op- 
portunity Fund  shall  only  be  available  for 
reimbursements  made  under  paragraph  i4). 
■■(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  guarantee  to 
reimburse  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  any  amount 
paid  by  the  Administrator  to  a  surety  on  a 
bond  described  in  section  4nic"4)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15 
U.S.C.    694b(CK4j)    that    the    Administrator 
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guarantees  under  section  411  of  such  Act  if 
sufficient  funds  are  available  in  the  Indian 
Enterprise  Opportunity  Fund  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  such  bond  to  cover  the  po- 
tential liability  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  reimbursement  with  respect  to  such 
bond. 

(B)ii)  During  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Indian  Preference  Act  of  1989  is  enacted 
and  the  first  fiscal  year  succeeding  such 
fi.scal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  reim- 
bursement guarantees  under  subparagraph 
I  A)  without  regard  to  the  availability  of 
funds  in  the  Indian  Enterpri.se  Opportunity 
Fund. 

(Ii)  The  total  amount  that  — 

(I)  is  guaranteed  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 

•■(III  would  not   be  eligible  to  be  guaran 
teed  under  subparagraph  (A)  if  clau.se  (i)  did 
not  apply, 
shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  out  of  the  Indian  Enterprise 
Opportunity  Fund  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  amounts 
necessary  to  make  any  reimbursements  the 
Secretary  has  guaranteed  to  make  under 
paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1935  (49  Slat.  793;  40  US  C.  270a.  et  seq.  i 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  contract 
awarded  to  an  Indian  preference  enterprise 
by  a  Federal  agency  if 

(A)  the  award  price  of  the  contract  is  an- 
ticipated to  be  $3,000,000  or  less: 

'■(B)  the  Indian  preference  enterprise  has 
been  determined  to  be  a  responsible  contrac- 
tor capable  of  performing  the  contract: 

iC)  the  Federal  agency  determines  that 
the  Indian  preference  enterprise  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  requisite  bonds  after 
making  good  faith  application  to  at  least  2 
surety  firms  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  acceptable  bonds  pur- 
.suant  to  chapter  93  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  even  with  a  guarantee  provided  pursu- 
ant to  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  ( 15  use.  692.  et  seq):  and 

■ID)  the  Indian  preference  enterprise  has 
provided  for  the  protection  of  persons  fur- 
nishing materials  and  labor,  in  lieu  of  a  pay- 
ment bond,  through  a  program  of  direct  dis- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Government  of 
payments  due  to  such  persons  by  such 
Indian  preference  enterpri.se  through  — 

(i)  an  escrow  account  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Indian  preference  enter- 
prise at  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  or 

(li)     a     Federal     Government     payment 
center  .servicing  the  procuring  agency,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  procuring  agency. 
■■(e)(l)If- 

■I  A)  a  contract  or  grant  to  which  the  pref- 
erences provided  under  this  section  apply  is 
to  be  performed  on  a  reservation  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

■(B)  the  governing  body  of  the  Indian 
tribe  has— 

(i>  established  preferences  generally  com- 
parable to  those  provided  under  this  section, 
■■(ii)  established  a  tribal  office  to  enforce 
those  preferences,  and 

(iii)  submitted  to  the  Director  a  written 
request  that  this  paragraph  apply,  and 

(C)  such  tribal  office  submits  to  the  Di- 
rector a  statement  certifying  that  the  tribal 
office  will  administer  the  preferences  estab- 
lished by  the  Indian  tribe  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 


the  preference  requirements  established  by 
the  Indian  tribe  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
contract  or  grant  in  lieu  of  the  preferences 
provided  under  this  .section  and  the  tribal 
office  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  preferences  with  respect  to 
the  contract  or  grant. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  il)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
Director  determines  that  the  preferences  es- 
tablished by  the  Indian  tribe  are  not  gener 
ally  comparable  to  those  provided  by  this 
section  or  that  the  tribal  office— 

(A)  is  incapable  of  enforcing  the  prefer- 
ences, or 

■(B)  is  failing  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
to  the  extent  that  the  rights  of  Indians  or 
Indian  preference  enterpri.ses  provided  for 
in  this  .section  are  being  .seriously  jeopard- 
ized. 

■■(f)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalties  pro- 
vided under  Federal  or  tribal  law.  whoever 
misrepresents  the  status  of  an  individual  as 
an  Indian,  or  of  an  enterprise  as  an  Indian 
enterprise  or  an  Indian  preference  enter 
prise,  in  order  to  obtain  a  preference  under 
this  section  for  such  person  or  any  other 
person— 

i|)  may  be  punished  in  a  criminal  action 
brought  in  a  tribal  court  of  an  Indian  tribe 
affected  by  the  misrepresentation  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprison 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both: 

■■(2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  amount  of  any  grant,  or  the  amount 
paid  under  any  contract,  that  was  obtained 
by  reason  of  the  preference: 

■■(3)  shall  be  subject  to  suspension  and  de- 
barment as  specified  in  subpart  9.4  of  part  9 
of  title  48  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula 
tions  lor  any  successor  regulation)  on  the 
basis  that  such  misrepresentation  indicates 
a  lack  of  business  integrity  that  .seriously 
and  directly  affects  the  present  responsibil- 
ity to  perform  any  contract  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and 

(4)  shall  be  ineligible  for  any  preference 
provided  under  this  .section. 

■(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Director  may  request  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  any  contract, 
grant,  subcontract,  or  subgrant  with  respect 
to  which  preferences  are  required  to  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section. 

■■(2)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Inspector  General  shall 
submit  to  whoever  made  the  request  a  writ- 
ten response  to  the  request  detailing  the  ac- 
tions, if  any,  the  Inspector  General  will  take 
with  respect  to  the  request .". 

(b)  Section  33  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910 
(36  Stat.  863:  25  U.S.C.  353)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  thirty-two^  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  23  and  32'. 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  under  the  sub 
heading  Secretary'  that  is  under  the  supe- 
rior heading  "I,  General  Provisions'  of  the 
Act  of  April  30.  1908  (35  Stat.  71:  25  U.S.C 
47)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  pro- 
viso. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec  4.  la)  Chapter  53  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1169.  Indian  preferences 

(a)  Any  person  who.  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  any  preference  provided  under 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1910  (36 
Stat.  861:  25  U.S.C.  47)  for  that  person  or 
for  any  other  person,  makes,  passes,  uses, 
utters  or  publishes— 


(1)  any  statement,  knowing  that  the 
statement  is  false,  or 

I  2)  any  in.strument.  paper,  or  document, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  altered,  forged  or 
counterfeited. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  in  any  document, 
knowingly  makes  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  fact,  or  knowingly  con 
ceals  or  fails  to  di.sclose  any  fact,  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  — 

( 1 )  IS  required  under  section  23  of  the  Act 
of  June  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  861:  25  U.S.C.  47). 
or  any  regulations  pre.scribed  under  such 
Act.  or 

(2)  is  necessary  to  verify  or  clarify 
whether  an  enterprise  or  individual  is  eligi- 
ble for  any  preference  provided  under  such 
section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  . 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  53  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

1169.  Indian  preferences.". 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  SURETY  BOND 
GUARANTEE 

Sec  5.  lai  Subsection  id  of  .section  411  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
(15  U.S.C.  694b(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i4i  as 
paragraph  (5i. 

<2)  by  striking  or  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  and 

1 3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  95  percent  of  the  loss 
incurred  and  paid  in  the  case  of  a  surety  re- 
quiring the  Administration's  specific  ap- 
proval for  the  issuance  of  a  bond,  if— 

"(A)  the  bond  was  issued  to  an  Indian 
preference  enterprise  (as  defined  by  section 
231  b)  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
861:  25  U.S.C.  47)). 

(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  contract  for 
which  the  bond  is  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  bond  is  $5,000,000  or  less, 
and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  guaran 
tees  to  reimburse  the  Administrator  for  any 
amount  the  Administrator  pays  the  surety 
on  such  lo.ss:  or  " 

(b)il)  Paragraph  il)  of  section  411ia)  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
(15  U.S.C.  694b<a)(l))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Administration  may.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administration 
may  prescribe,  guarantee  and  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  any  surety 
against  loss  resulting  from  a  breach  of  the 
terms  of  a  bid  bond,  payment  bond,  per- 
formance bond,  or  bonds  ancillary  thereto, 
bv  a  principal  on  any  contract  up  to— 

(A)  $5,000,000  if  the  principal  is  an 
Indian  preference  enterprise,  or 

■  (Bi  $1,250,000  for  any  other  principal.  . 

(2)  Paragraph  i2>  of  section  411(e>  of  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958  '15 
use.  694bieii2)'  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  the  total  contract  amount  at  the  time 
of  execution  of  the  bond  exceeds- 

(A)  $5,000,000  if  the  principal  is  an 
Indian  enterpri.se.  or 

(B)  $1,250,000  for  any  other  principal.'". 
(CI  Section  410  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment   Act    of    1958   (15   U.S.C.   694a  >    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(9)  The  term  Indian  preference  enter- 
prise' has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  23(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  25. 
1910  (36  Stat.  861:  25  U.S.C.  47).". 

(d)(1)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion under  section  411  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  ( 15  U.S.C.  694b)  of  a 
bond  described  in  section  411(c><4)  of  such 
Act  — 

(A)  shall  not  be  subject  to.  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  applying,  any  limi- 
tation imposed  under  section  20  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  1 15  U.S  C.  631 ),  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  on  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 411,  or  title  IV.  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and 

iB)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  availability 
of  funds  in— 

(11  the  Busine.ss  Loan  and  Investment 
Fund  established  under  .section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  <  15  U.S.C.  633(c)).  or 

<ii)  the  revolving  fund  established  under 
.section  412(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  1 15  use.  694c(a)). 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law- 
enacted  before  or  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  such  subse- 
quently enacted  provision  of  law  specifically 
states  that  paragraph  O)  shall  not  apply 
and  specifically  cites  paragraph  ( 1  >. 

OSAGE  TRIBE 

Sec  6.  Until  the  Osage  Tribe  reorganizes 
and  adopts  its  own  criteria  for  membership, 
the  membership  of  the  Osage  Tribe  shall 
consist  of  all  persons  of  Osage  ancestry 
listed  on  the  roll  compiled  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  28.  1906.  (34  Stat.  539:  chapter 
3572)  and  the  descendants  of  such  persons. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted 
as  interfering,  affecting,  or  changing,  in  any 
manner,  the  rights  of  the  Osage  Tribe  in  oil. 
gas.  coal  or  other  minerals  as  provided  in 
the  Act  of  June  28.  1906  (34  Stat.  539:  chap- 
ter 3572*  or  in  any  manner  be  construed  to 
interfere,  affect,  or  change  the  vested  rights 
of  Osage  Indians  in  the  ownership  of  hea- 
dright  shares  in  the  Osage  mineral  estate. 

MANPOWER  AND  JOB  TRAINING 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  and  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  Indian  tritjes  to 
engage  in  cooperative  manpower  and  job 
training  and  development  programs  includ- 
ing the  performance  of  work  on  lands 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Such  cooperative  agreements 
may  be  entered  into  with  any  agency  or 
office  within  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. In  such  cooperative  agreements,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vance or  reimbur.se  funds  to  lrit>es  from  any 
appropriations  available  for  similar  kinds  of 
work  or  by  furnishing  or  sharing  materials, 
supplies,  facilities,  or  equipment  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3324  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code.  Employees 
hired  under  such  cooperative  agreements 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  321.  the  Buy  Indian  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989.  This  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  to  ensure  that  the  procurement  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  shall  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  that   achieves  the   maximum 
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benefit    for    Indian    employment    and 
economic    development.    As    the    vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  cochairman  of 
the   Special   Committee   on    Investiga- 
tions. I  heard  the  testimony  ot  man,\ 
Indian    contractors    who     havr     betr. 
frustrated   in   their   attempts   to   com 
pete   for  the   $200   million   in   Federal 
contracts  let  each  year  for  th»-  benefit 
of    Indians.    These    legitimate    Indian 
businessmen   have   been  edged   out   of 
many  contract  opportunities  by  sham 
operations  and  front  businesses  which 
are  organized   as   Indian-owned  enter- 
pri.ses    but    are    in    fact    nothing    more 
than  shells  formed  by  otherwise  ineli- 
gible non-Indian  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. These  front  operations  take 
advantage  of  Indian  preference  laws  to 
defraud    the    Federal    Government    in 
the    award    of    millions    of    dollars    of 
Indian    preference    contracts.    In    the 
hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Investigations,  we  found  that  19  of  the 
largest    so-called     Indian    contractors 
were  in  fact  controlled  b^■  non-Indians 
who  drained  the  Indian  businesses  of 
their  profits. 

The  Buy  Indian  Act  Amendments  of 
1989   will    provide    for\uniform   stand- 
ards for  certification  of  Indian-owned 
enterprises    which    are    qualified    for 
Indian    preferences.    These    standards 
will    apply    to    all    Federal    and    tribal 
contracting  agencies.   In  this  way  the 
Buy  Indian  Act  Amendments  will  clar- 
ify the  area  of  Indian   preference   by 
consolidating    existing    Indian    prefer- 
ence laws  under  one  law  which  applies 
to  all  Federal  and  tribal  agencies.  The 
Buy  Indian  Act  Amendments  of   1989 
provide    for   the   establishment    of   an 
Office  of  Indian  Preference  within  the 
Department   of  the   Interior   which   is 
responsible      for      certifying      eligible 
Indian-owned  enterprises.  This  office 
is  also  responsible  fo'  the  enforcement 
of  Indian  preference  laws.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  the  Indian  en 
terpise    opportunity    fund    which    will 
provide    bond    guarantees    to    eligible 
Indian-owned      enterprises      so      that 
Indian    contractors    will    be    able    to 
obtain  bonds  without  having  to  resort 
to  forming  an  Indian  front  operation 
Finally,  the  act  creates  Federal  crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
Indian  preference  laws.  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  framework  in 
which  Indian  contractors  and  Indian 
owned  enterprises  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  Federal  contracts  on  an  equal 
footing  with  non-Indian  enterprises. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  DeCon 
ciNi,  Senator  Cochran,  Senator 
Daschle,  and  Senator  Conrad  for 
their  efforts  on  this  bill.  I  particularly 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Inouye  for  his  lead- 
ership and  effort  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  full  Senate.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  to  work  on  S.  321 
in  an  effort  to  secure  final  passage 
during  this  Congress. 


The  PRESIDING  CJFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  m  tin- 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  is  deemed  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    SPECTER.    May    I    add    after 
being  asked  by  Senator  Dole  to  act  as 
Republican  leader  I  am  glad  to  have  fi 
nally  a.  speaking  part 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  and 
others  who  have  been  following  the 
progress  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  would 
like  to  provide  a  brief  report  on  the 
status  of  the  discussions  that  are  now- 
underway. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  these  dis- 
cussions have  their  origin  in  a  conver- 
sation I  had  last  year  with  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  EPA,  Mr,  Reilly.  who 
suggested  that  we  get  together— the 
administration  and  members  of  the 
committee.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—to discu.ss  possibilities  of  recon- 
ciling the  Presidents  proposal  with 
\arious  proposals  that  have  been  made 
by  Senators  on  the  same  subject. 

Those  di-scu.ssions  began  last  fall. 
and  continued  throughout  the  fall. 
The  committee  then  reported  out  a 
bill  which  accepted  about  80  percent 
of  what  the  President  had  proposed. 

When  we  returned  in  January,  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  the  discussions  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  remaining  dif- 
ferences between  what  was  then  the 
committee-reported  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent s  bill.  Those  discussions  have  con- 
tinued and  have  intensified  in  recent 
days. 

In  addition  to  the  administration 
representatives  and  members  of  the 
committee,  a  large  number  of  Senators 
have  been  invited  to  participate  and 
have  participated  in  discussions,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  of  special  concern  to 
those  Senators.  The.se  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  not  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  discussions  have  made  good 
progress,  reaching  tentative  agree- 
ment on  two  important  areas  of  the 
bill,  those  dealing  with  air  toxics  and 
with  emissions  from  stationary  sources 
in  nonattainment  areas. 

Yesterday  and  today,  there  was 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  two  remain- 
ing area^s.  the  principal  remaining 
areas  of  contention,  those  being  emis- 


sions from  mobile  sources  and  acid 
rain.  Significant  progress  was  made  in 
both  of  those  areas,  although  also  in 
both  areas  significant  questions 
remain  unresolved. 

On  acid  rain,  the  question  known 
colloquially  as  the  class  of  1985  prob- 
lem has  apparently  been  resolved,  and 
that  has  been  important  to  a  large 
number  of  Senators  concerned  about 
what  effect  the  requirements  of  the 
bill  would  have  upon  the  utility  indus- 
try in  their  State.  That  is  a  very  hope- 
ful and  important  sign,  and  I  com- 
mend all  of  those  who  participated  in 
working  it  out. 

Areas  of  disagreement  still  remain 
with  respect  to  both  of  those  provi- 
sions, on  mobile  sources  most  notably, 
on  the  question  of  an  alternative  fuels 
program,  and  on  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  required  so-called  second 
round  of  emissions  reductions  from 
automobiles. 

Those  discussions  will  continue  to- 
morrow morning.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  more 
detailed  statement  on  this  subject 
sometime  during  the  day  tomorrow- 
following  completion  of  tomorrow's 
discu.ssion. 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated. It  has  been  a  good  faith  effort. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
reconciling  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  context  in  which  this  is  being  dis- 
cussed. The  President  proposed  a  bill 
that  improved  and  expanded  on  cur- 
rent law.  The  committee  accepted 
many  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. It  then  improved  and  expanded 
further  on  some  of  the  provisions  in 
the  President's  bill,  that  is  to  say,  it 
made  them  even  tighter  and  more  ex- 
pansive. 

So  the  discu.ssions  that  are  now  un- 
derway are  between  the  President's 
bill  and  the  committee  bill,  both  of 
which  are  significant  improvements  in 
the  overall,  over  and  above  current 
law. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  everyone 
understand  the  context  in  which  it  is 
occurring.  Almost  every  single  provi- 
sion being  adopted  improves  or  ex- 
pands on  the  coverage  of  current  law 
and  the  only  question  is  to  what 
extent  that  improvement  or  tighten- 
ing, if  you  will,  of  current  law  will 
occur. 

I  am  hopeful  and  heartened  that  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  further  agree- 
ments, and  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  proceed  on  the  Senate  floor  to  dis- 
pose finally  of  the  bill  when  we  return 
from  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The    legislative 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  8.   1990 

RECKSS  I'NTII.   10  ..\.M     AND  MOHMNl,  RI-SINKS.S 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day. February  8.  and  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  10:30 
a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With. 
out  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9;30 
A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
modif.N  my  earlier  unanimous-consent 
request  to  ask  that  the  Senate,  when 
it  completes  its  business  today,  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  February  8.  and  that  fol- 
lov\ing  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  10  a.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioii,  it  IS  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
now    ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 


Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:04  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday,  February  8,  1990,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7.  1990: 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

KONAl.D.r  .SOHINI  OK  THf  IJI.S-TRlCT  Of  C-OLllMBlA 
KOK  nU;  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR  UCRINO  HIS 
TKNCRK  OF  .SKKVU-K  AS  THE  UJi  NEGOTIATOR  ON 
TEXTILE  MAI TF:R.'i 

POSTAL  RATE  COMMISSION 

GEORGI-.  -A  HAl.tV  i>i  MAKYLANlj  Z"  M  A  COM 
MIS.SI()NER  OF  THE  PO.STAI  HATE  COMMI.SSION  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  IFRM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER 
M    1992 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JFCT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEF^ORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITCTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  ATIYA 
EASTERLING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  extraordinary 
cause  ot  a  young  girl  from  New  York  City  and 
her  unique  crusade  to  battle  drugs 

Using  the  slogan  Believe  the  Hype  Put 
Down  the  Pipe,"  Ms  Atiya  Easterlmg,  the 
young  girl  from  New  York  City  has  implement- 
ed a  very  successful  antidrug  campaign  With 
her  parents'  help  she  has  sold  hundreds  of  T 
shirts  emblazoned  with  the  slogan  and  a 
drawing  of  a  broken  pipe  of  the  type  that  is 
used  in  smoking  crack  and  other  addictive 
narcotics. 

The  inspiration  for  this  campaign,  which  has 
received  national  and  international  attention 
through  appearances  on  TV  talk  shows,  news 
papers,  and  magazine  articles,  was  the  sad 
fact  that  one  of  her  closest  relatives  had 
become  a  victim  of  crack  After  heanng  that 
here  favonte  uncle  was  a  drug  addict,  Atiya 
asked  her  parents,  Darrell  and  Barbara  Eas- 
terlmg. what  she  could  do  to  help  him  They 
talked  about  it  and  then  Atiya  sketched  out 
her  own  antidrug  message,  which  was  then 
transferred  onto  T-shirts  Moved  by  her  ef- 
forts, her  uncle  kicked  his  drug  habit  and  has 
been  drug-free  for  over  80  days. 

Using  her  own  money.  Atiya  kicked  off  her 
campaign,  distributing  around  500  T-shirts  free 
to  her  school  friends  and  neighbors.  Then  to 
her  pleasant  surprise,  the  media  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  began  to  do  reports  about  her 
and  circulate  her  impressive  story  Conse- 
quently, Atiya  has  attracted  enough  support  to 
sell  her  T-shirts  and  has  been  contributing  the 
profits  to  chanties 

Undoubtedly,  this  young  girls  concern,  and 
her  parents'  willingness  to  help  spawned  en- 
couragement from  many  people  in  New  YorK 
and  has  touched  the  hearts  from  many  more 
throughout  the  world  It  is  because  of  her  in- 
spiration and  perseverance  that  I  am  proud  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  Atiyas  crusade 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  Atiya  Eas 
terling  deserves  our  support  and  thanks,  since 
she  represents  the  highest  values  that  our 
young  people  possess;  qualities  that  are  often 
overlooked  by  many  of  us 

Ms.  Atiya  Easterlmg  symbolizes  a  hope  m 
our  youth  that  they  can  make  a  difference  m 
our  country's  war  on  drugs 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN HADWEN  C. 
PULLER 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
January  29,  one  of  Pansh.  New  York's  leading 
citizens  and  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 
the  Honorable  Hadwen  C  Fuller  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  94  As  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  and  the  current  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  of  Parish,  I  nse  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  leader 

When  I  first  became  the  Congressman  for 
Oswego  County  after  the  1982  redistricting, 
one  of  the  first  people  I  met  with  was  Hadwen 
Fuller  He  was  quick  to  offer  his  excellent  in- 
sights into  the  needs  of  the  county  and  I  was 
thankful  for  this  Since  that  time,  we  spoke 
often  and  became  good  friends  So  today  I 
speak  as  a  personal  friend  as  a  successor, 
and  someone  who  learned  a  great  deal  from 
this  man 

Hadwen  Fuller  was  a  self-made  man,  A  high 
school  dropout,  he  built  from  the  ground  up 
several  businesses  and  more  than  one  town 
during  his  lifetime  Over  the  course  of  his  S4 
years  he  was  a  paperboy,  a  landscaper,  a 
bank  cashier  and  president,  a  World  War  I  sol- 
dier, a  Congressman,  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany president  Mr  Fuller  served  in  the  78th. 
79th.  and  80th  Congresses  He  also  served 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr  Fuller 
was  the  director  of  Fuller  Properties,  Inc, 
Clearly,  his  life  was  enriched  by  a  diversity  of 
work  experiences 

But  Hadwen  Fuller  was  not  only  interested 
'n  expanding  his  business  opportunities,  for  he 
was  also  deeply  involved  in  the  building  of  his 
hometown  of  Pansh  Former  Pansh  Mayor 
Lewis  DeGarmo  described  Fuller  as  "a  great 
statesman  He  was  interested  in  civic  affairs 
and  the  community  He  did  a  lot  of  things  for 
the  village  and  the  town  He  gave  a  lot  of  em- 
ployment for  the  people  m  the  vicinity  " 

Former  Congressman  Fuller  described  his 
feelings  toward  the  people  of  Pansh  in  a  1983 
interview  with  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
where  he  stated  I  loved  the  town  It's  pari  of 
me  because  I  had  some  of  the  most  unusual 
experiences  with  humanity  in  the  banking 
business  Any  man  who  resided  in  the  town- 
ship of  Parish  could  walk  in  the  bank  and 
couid  borrow  S50  from  me  without  a  flicker 
and  I  never  lost  a  dime  " 

Hadwen  Fuller  was  a  member  of  several  or- 
ganizations including  the  Republican  Masonic 
Lodge  325,  the  Media  Shnne  Temple  in  Wa- 
tenown,  NY.  and  the  Lake  Ontario  Com- 
mandry  22  of  Fulton  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  a  32d  Degree  Mason,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons   He  was  a 


charter  member  of  the  Russell  Horning  Post 
601,  American  Legion,  and  was  at  one  point 
the  commander  of  the  Oswego  County  Amen- 
can  Legion 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  from  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation,  I  would  like  to 
extend  our  condolences  to  his  son  Robert 
Fuller  of  Pansh  and  his  two  sisters.  Gertrude 
VanAuken  and  Frances  Pearson,  both  of  Syr- 
acuse. My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  sending 
them  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HADWEN  C. 
FULLER 


HON.  DAVID  O'B.  MARTIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  sadness  that  I  note  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Hadwen  C. 
Fuller  of  Pansh,  NY  Had  Fuller  died  at  the 
age  of  94  on  January  29, 

Congressman  Fuller  began  his  service  in 
Washington  during  the  78th  Congress  when 
he  was  appointed  to  replace  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Francis  D  Culkin  He  was  reelected 
twice  The  dean  of  the  New  York  State  con- 
gressional delegation.  Congressman  Frank 
HORTON.  speaking  for  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, has  told  our  colleagues  of  Had  Fuller's 
distinguished  business  and  public  career 
When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1980.  I 
was  privileged  to  represent  Oswego  County 
and  Had  Fuller's  hometown  of  Parish  His 
wisdom  and  perspectives  were  always  wel- 
comed and  appreciated. 

Congressman  Fuller  served  with  distmction 
in  this  great  institution  long  before  the  cold 
war  or  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  it  was  only  in  his 
private  sector  years  that  he  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Socie- 
ty and  the  birth  of  scores  of  programs  that  we 
debate  in  this  Chamber  today.  He  served  in 
the  era  long  before  the  proliferation  of  the 
committees  and  subcommittees,  the  need  for 
congressional  staffing  or  even  mass  mailings. 
The  Congresses  in  which  Had  Fuller's  served 
were  unlike  the  Congresses  of  the  1980's  and 
1990's  Members  of  Congress  in  those  days 
came  to  Washington  by  rail  with  their  work 
packed  in  steamer  trunks.  They  performed  the 
business  of  government  for  a  few  months  and 
then  repacked  the  trunks  for  the  trip  back 
home  Surely  those  days  seem  less  hectic 
than  today  Had  Fuller  was  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation about  the  issues  faced  by  the  Con- 
gress in  that  post-World  War  II  era  He  was 
known  to  say  that  the  battles  fought  in  those 
days  over  providing  roads  and  water  to  the 
still-remote  corners  of  America  were  every  bit 
as  cantankerous  as  the  battles  that  we  fight 
today 


Had  Fuller's  retirement  from  Congress  was 
not  a  retirement  from  an  active  life  His  real 
career  was  m  the  business  world  where  he 
was  eminently  successful  He  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  New  York  State  as  an  en- 
trepreneur and  gentleman 

With  his  family.  I  mourn  his  passing,  and  I 
am  saddened  at  having  lost  a  good  friend 


THE  RULE  OF  LAW:  DEMOCRACY 
AND  JUSTICE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CYPRUS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYl.V.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  the  pnnciples  of 
law  in  which  Amencans  place  their  faith  are 
being  adopted  by  governments  around  the 
world.  From  Panama  to  Poland  free  elections, 
majority  rule,  and  the  sanctity  of  individual 
rights  have  become  the  cornerstones  of  gov- 
ernment Unfortunately,  these  valued  pnnci- 
ples have  been  denied  the  people  of  Cyprus 
Since  the  July  20,  1974.  invasion  of  Northern 
Cyprus  by  Turkish  forces,  the  people  of  this 
Mediterranean  isle  have  lived  without  the  rule 
of  law  fundamentally  accepted  by  people 
around  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  both  a  model 
and  a  catalyst  for  the  democratic  reforms  now 
sweeping  the  world  The  time  has  come  for 
this  model  of  democracy  to  focus  its  re- 
sources on  the  island  of  Cyprus  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  stand  as  the 
two  forces  best  equipped  to  bring  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  ethnic  and  political  turmoil  crippling 
Cyprus.  We  must  begin  utilizing  our  substantial 
leverage  with  the  Turkish  Government  to  bnng 
about  constructive  negotiations  on  the  issue 
of  Cyprus  The  ambivalence  often  shown  by 
the  United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity toward  the  problem  of  a  divided  Cyprus 
must  end 

I  laud  the  eflorls  by  President  George  Vas- 
siliou  of  Cyprus  and  U.N  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  to  bnng  democracy 
and  justice  to  the  people  of  Cyprus.  Their  hard 
work  and  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Government  can  assure  that  the  "Green  Line" 
meets  the  same  fate  as  the  Berlin  Wall  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  support  a  uni- 
fied, democratic  Cyprus,  one  that  follows  the 
rule  of  law 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  the  weather  may  be  warmer  now, 
many  low-  and  middle-class  citizens  are  suf- 
fering a  chill  as  they  try  to  pay  their  heating 
bills  for  the  past  month  or  two  The  extraordi- 
narily cold  weather  and  the  sudden  increase 
in  fuel  oil  and  propane  costs  in  many  cases 
has  led  to  a  tripling  and  quadrupling  of  heating 
costs  The  Federal  Government  has  no  pro- 
gram to  control  the  weather  and  there  is  no 
agreement  on  controlling  prices.  But  we  do 
have  both  an  agreement  and  a  program  to 
control  the  burden  of  energy  costs  on  families 
and  individuals  on  fixed  incomes. 

In  recent  testimony  before  Chairman 
Sharp  s  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
the  Department  of  Energy  agreed.  Assistant 
Secretary  Easton  stated  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  is  committed  to  free- 
market  pricing  that  allows  for  sudden  in- 
creases in  prices,  the  Department  had  to  sup- 
port increasing  assistance  to  low-income 
people  who  can  only  allot  a  portion  of  their 
income  to  staying  warm 

Pennsylvania  receives  S125  million  under 
the  present  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program  At  present  prices.  Pennsylvania  will 
need  to  find  S300  million  more  some  place  to 
provide  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  last  year 

We  need  additional  Federal  moneys  to  sup- 
port this  program 


•  This  ■  bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


WE  CANNOT  ABANDON  THE 
POOR  TO  AN  ERRATIC  MARKET 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 
Mr  WALGREN  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
CONTE,  Congressman  Sharp,  and  many 
others  from  the  Northern  and  Midwestern 
States,  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
an  emergency  supplemental  appropnation  for 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  [LIHEAP].  I  am  glad  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill. 
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minic  Pasquale.  financial  secretary;  Louis  J. 
Peluso,  treasurer;  and  Dante  Reveland,  ser- 
geant-at-arms  Trustees  chosen  were;  Pas- 
quale Pasquale,  Louis  Reveland,  Dommic 
Muoio.  Anthony  Capo,  and  John  Geronimo 
Masters  of  ceremonies  were  John  Totera  and 
Dominic  Gaudio 

Today.  Lodge  1883  is  located  at  1435  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  officers  are:  Anthony  Sabella. 
president;  Florence  Gallagher,  vice  president; 
Helen  Balser.  financial  secretary;  Mary  Ann 
Pasquale.  recording  secretary;  Rita  Farzo, 
treasurer;  Nick  Campagna,  Orator;  Aldo  Mon- 
trucchio,  master  of  ceremonies;  Jack  Balser, 
Sr ,  guard,  and  trustees— Joseph  Battiste, 
Sam  Farzo.  Ron  Pangan.  Josie  Ragula.  and 
Barb  Smith 

Mr  Speaker  I  especially  honor  the  New 
Brighton  Sons  of  Italy  Lodge  1883  here  today 
before  the  full  US  House  of  Representatives, 
because  the  lodge  has  opened  its  facilities  to 
the  community  to  help  where  and  when  it  can 
Lodge  1883  has  exemplified  the  virtues  of  pa- 
triotism and  humanitarianism  and  that  is  why  I 
nse  to  pay  tnbute  to  the  lodge  on  this  50th 
anniversary  milestone 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
TRIBUTE 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  KOLTER  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  to  honor 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  New  Bnghton  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy  Lodge  1883  and  Social  Club 
on  the  proud  occasion  of  the  lodge's  50th  an- 
niversary 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  is  a  distin- 
guished fraternal  organization  dedicated  to  a 
belief  in  the  fundamental  concept  that  society 
IS  based  on  the  principle  of  law  and  order, 
and  adhenng  to  the  form  of  government 
founded  upon  the  belief  in  God  and  based  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 

The  Sons  of  Italy  promotes  education,  reli- 
gious, and  political  freedom,  Americanism, 
social  and  civic  duty,  and  a  spintual  attach- 
ment to  the  traditions  of  the  land  of  our  an- 
cestors 

New  Bnghton  Sons  of  Italy  Lodge  1883  and 
Social  Club  has  especially  strived  to  help  local 
schools,  senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped, 
for  example,  and  has  organized  food  banks 
and  raised  funds  for  volunteer  firefighters,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  Little  League  and  the  dis- 
abled 

The  New  Brighton  Lodge  was  initiated  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1940  at  a  ceremony  at  St  Joseph 
Church  hall,  and  later  located  at  903  Third 
Avenue.  New  Bnghtor,  with  52  charter  mem- 
bers 

The  first  administration  of  the  New  Bnghton 
lodge,  installed  in  1940.  was:  Frank  Morelli. 
venerable;  William  Leo.  assistant  venerable; 
Rocco  Lucci.  ex-venerable;  Ernest  Curcio. 
orator,    Milo   Capo,   recording   secretary;    Do- 


THE      INTRODUCTION      OF      THE 
BUDGET  TRUST  FUND 

REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  CARDIN  Mr  Speaker.  Gramm-Rudman 
has  been  a  failure  Its  focus  on  the  current 
year  deficit  has  made  the  design  of  account- 
ing gimmicks  a  growth  industry,  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  leading  the  way 
and  Congress  willingly  going  along  Most  of 
the  deficit  reduction  accomplished  in  recent 
years  has  come  from  the  growth  of  the  Social 
Secunty  trust  funds,  not  through  congressional 
or  Presidential  action  I  believe  deficit  reduc- 
tion IS  a  matter  of  will,  not  process,  and  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  repeal  Gramm-Rudman 
and  get  on  with  reducing  the  deficit  Until  that 
option  becomes  viable,  i  have  dratted  the 
Budget  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  to  inject  some 
honesty  and  discipline  into  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  process 

Since  1986  the  Social  Secunty  Trust  Fund 
has  been  accumulating  sizable  surpluses  In- 
stead of  saving  these  funds  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  baby  boom  generation,  the 
surpluses  have  been  used  by  the  Treasury  to 
fund  the  day-to-day  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  applaud  Senator  Moynihan  for  spot- 
lighting the  fraud  that  has  t)een  perpetrated 
over  the  past  4  years  Senator  Moynihan  has 
proposed  cutting  the  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes  to  stop  this  practice 

Although  I  share  the  Senators  abhon-ence 
of  the  funding  of  Government  operations  with 
the  regressive  payroll  tax,  I  am  concerned  that 
his  plan  would  greatly  aggravate  the  savings 
crisis  in  our  country  We  should  continue  to 
accumulate  the  Social  Secunty  surpluses  and 
reserve  them  for  their  onginal  purpose  while 
also  bnnging  our  operating  budget  deficit 
under  control. 


UMI 
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First,  my  legislation  would  exclude  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  Social  Security,  hospitalization 
insurance  [HI],  highway,  and  ainways  trust 
funds  from  the  calculation  of  maximum  defi- 
cits. We  should  not  be  relying,  as  pari  of  our 
deficit  reduction  strategy,  on  funds  that  are 
designated  to  meet  long-term  obligations. 

Second,  this  bill  would  establish  new  annual 
deficit  targets  based  on  these  corrected  deficit 
calculations.  It  requires  S23  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction in  each  of  the  next  5  years  to  bring 
our  fiscal  year  1995  Federal  funds  deficit 
down  to  1  percent  of  gross  national  product— 
$76  billion  as  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  When  the  deficit  reaches  S76 
billion  the  sequestration  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  sunset  I  believe  this  is  a  man- 
ageable deficit  level  Our  deficit  is  now  about 
4  percent  of  GNP 

Perhaps  most  important,  this  bill  provides 
that  any  excess  deficit  incurred  because  of 
legislation  passed  after  the  0MB  snapshot  or 
inaccurate  economic  assumptions  will  trigger 
an  equal  reduction  in  the  following  years 
target.  This  will  greatly  reduce  both  the  ability 
and  the  incentive  for  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  pass  spending  into  other  fiscal 
years  in  order  to  meet  current  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets 

If  Congress  insists  on  being  dnven  by  an 
automatic  deficit  reduction  law,  then  we 
should  employ  an  honest  system  that  toler- 
ates no  post-sequestration  spiending,  shifting 
of  pay  dates  or  other  budget  fun  and  games 
We  should  also  take  necessary  measures  to 
permit  the  buildup  of  Social  Security  trust 
funds,  as  contemplated  by  the  1982  Social 
Secunty  Act  amendments,  to  take  place  My 
bill  will  help  to  achieve  both  these  worthwhile 
ends 


OBSERVING  THE  KIZOMBA  FES- 
TIVAL AS  PART  OF  BLACK  HIS 
TORY  MONTH  IN  GREATER 
MIAMI 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  observe  the  celebration  of  Black  His- 
tory Month,  and  the  nch  history  behind  the 
Afro-American  culture  The  Wolfson  Campus 
of  Miami-Dade  Community  College  is  joining  in 
this  observation  of  black  history  through  their 
program  known  as  Kizomba  The  Kizomba 
program  coined  its  name  from  a  Swahili  word 
for  "celebration;"  the  program  is  one  of  many 
extra  curricular  groups  at  the  Wolfson  campus 
which  encourages  and  promotes  a  greater  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  various 
cultures  that  make  up  the  Greater  Miami  area 
In  observance  of  Black  History  Month,  Ki- 
zomba, in  conjunction  with  Paella.  Miami  Book 
Fair  International,  and  Jewish  Hentage  Week, 
is  sponsonng  the  program  entitled  "A  Cele- 
bration of  Black  Heritage."  The  month-long 
program  which  involves  art  exhibits,  lectures. 
ethnic  foods,  and  music,  only  exhibits  a  frac- 
tion of  the  rich  Afro-Amencan  hentage  all 
Americans  should  be  proud  of  The  beauty 
behind  Kizomba  can  be  seen  in  the  gathering 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  a  diverse,  multiethnic  population  to  share 
and  experience  the  heritage  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can people  Throughout  this  month  students. 
families,  community  leaders,  and  dignitanes 
will  become  immersed  in  a  celebration  that 
applauds  the  cultural  vanety  that  makes  Miami 
unique 

Many  people  fail  to  remember  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Afro-Americans  goes  far  beyond 
the  atrocities  of  slavery  and  the  advocacy  of 
civil  nghts  In  Africa,  empires  advanced  educa- 
tion science,  trade,  government,  and  military 
strategy  independent  of  and  many  times  earli- 
er than  their  European  counterparts 

The  history  of  the  Afro-Amencan  in  the 
United  States  has  been  stained  by  slavery, 
discrimination,  and  tremendous  injustices.  In 
the  face  of  adversity,  the  Afro-Amencan  com- 
munity developed  a  rich  heritage  through  their 
struggle  in  early  America  Many  blacks  over- 
came this  resistance  and  limited  opportunities 
to  become  scientists,  teachers,  performers, 
athletes,  and  politicians  Unfortunately,  the 
struggle  which  Afro-Americans  endured  has 
overshadowed  their  many  success  stories. 
which  have  helped  mold  this  country  into  a 
great  nation 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues,  and  all  Americans 
to  |oin  in  saluting  the  many  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  throughout  history  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  achievements  of  this 
country  We  all  must  recognize  that  Amenca 
has  always  existed  as  a  melting  pot  for  all 
races,  cultures,  and  creeds  Out  of  this  diver- 
sity, IS  born  excellence  and  out  of  this  excel- 
lence. America  exists  As  Amencans,  we  all 
need  to  |Oin  in  and  observe  the  tremendous 
contributions  the  Afro-Amencan  culture  has 
made  in  this  fine  nation 


February  7,  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  BAKER  AND 
DAN  STACK 


NATIONAL  RECYCLING  MONTH 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

01'   r.ALIFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Feburary  7.  1990 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  Mr  Dreier,  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  Apnl  1990  as  "National 
Recycling  Month  '  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  lend  support  to  creating 
a  nationwide  effort  to  solve  our  solid  waste 
crisis 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
term  "recycle"  and  many  of  you  may  already 
participate  in  community  programs  However, 
the  statistics  on  solid  waste  are  still  far  from 
encouraging  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment estimates  that  "Amencans  are  gen- 
erating more  than  halt  a  ton  of  municipal  solid 
waste  per  person  each  year  '  Rather  than 
continuing  to  dispose  of  waste  matenals  in 
economically  inefficient  ways,  recycling  can 
most  efficiently  conserve  the  resources  we  al- 
ready have 

As  I  introduce  "National  Recycling  Month  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  incorporate  conserva- 
tion as  part  of  daily  life  I  commend  education- 
al proiects  which  prepare  our  children  to  recy- 
cle waste  With  the  forthcoming  Earth  Day  on 
Apnl  22.  1990.  recycling  can  help  us  realize 
our  ambitions  of  becoming  a  prudent,  more 
environmentally  efficient  nation  ready  to  face 
the  21st  century. 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Ms  SCHNEIDER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  )oin  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  honoring  two  of  their 
dedicated  servants,  Marion  ("Mary")  T  Baker 
and  Daniel  P.  Stack. 

Mary,  a  DAV  Auxiliary  member  for  14  years, 
and  Dan,  a  life  member  of  DAV  for  1 7  years, 
certainly  deserve  recognition  for  their  many 
years  of  strong  leadership  and  altruistic  serv- 
ice in  their  communities. 

Mary  was  employed  for  10  years  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  Department  in  Califor- 
nia Presently,  she  is  the  senior  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Emily  E  Baker  Unit  No  9  in 
Warwick,  Rl,  where  she  first  became  a 
member  in  1974.  She  is  also  very  active  with 
the  Auxiliary  Department  of  Rhode  Island 
where  she  holds  the  title  of  department  auxil- 
iary chaplain.  Aside  from  her  DAV  work,  Mary 
volunteers  at  the  Cranston  Senior  Citizens 
Center  and  belongs  to  the  Cranston  Senior 
Tappers 

Dan  served  his  country  with  the  US  Air 
Force  from  August  1969  through  Apnl  1973. 
In  1974,  he  became  a  national  service  officer 
with  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  has 
been  stationed  in  Boston.  New  York,  and 
Cleveland.  Through  Dan's  leadership  in  Cleve- 
land, the  "Forgotten  Warnor"  project  gained 
national  recognition  and  contributed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  DAV  program  to  address  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  veterans.  In  1980,  he 
was  promoted  to  supervisor  of  the  DAV  Na- 
tional Service  Office  in  Providence,  Rl.  Cur- 
rently, Dan  also  serves  as  adjutant  for  the 
Maunce  H  Pion  Chapter  No.  17  in  West  War- 
wick, Rl 

Today  I  am  very  proud  to  join  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  hononng  two  great 
Americans  and  fellow  Rhode  Islanders,  Mary 
Baker  and  Daniel  Stack. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  DONALD 
SEMPLE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  and  offer 
my  congratulations  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing community  leaders  in  southern  Ohio 
today,  Mr.  Robert  Donald  Semple.  Bob 
Semple  was  recently  elected  as  president  of 
the  Adams  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
where  he  has  served  for  the  past  9  years. 

Bob  Semple  was  born  on  the  same  farm  on 
which  he  resides  today,  on  August  14,  1949, 
the  second  son  of  Donald  and  Beulah 
Semple.  He  attended  the  local  Winchester 
High  School,  and  graduated  in  1959.  After 
graduation  Bob  assisted  his  father  in  the 
family-owned   meat   processing   business  for 
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several  years.  Later  he  was  an  employee  of 
the  Slate  of  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Transportation.  Bob  also  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  sales  for  the  Kibler  Milling  Co 

Over  the  years  Bob  has  provided  outstand- 
ing, conscientious  and  faithful  service  to  the 
community.  As  a  commissioner  he  has  tire- 
lessly worked  to  represent  the  viewpoints  of 
Adams  County  residents,  as  well  as  being  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  Dunng  his  tenure  with 
the  county  government,  Adams  County  has 
expenenced  a  new  vitality 

Through  his  leadership  and  efforts,  water  is 
now  provided  to  many  rural  areas  throughout 
Adams  County  that  would  have  otherwise 
been  neglected  We  are  all  grateful  for  his 
persistence  in  ensuring  that  Adams  County 
has  an  accessible  and  affordable  water 
system  In  addition,  his  efforts  in  encouraging 
and  strengthening  Four-H  throughout  the 
county  have  garnered  praise  and  gratitude 
from  many  of  his  constitutents 

The  I990's  IS  a  decade  that  will  bring  both 
challenges  and  promise  to  rural  communities, 
and  Bob  Semple  is  sure  to  provide  the  same 
dedication,  hard  work,  and  commitment  he 
provided  throughout  the  1980's  I  wish  him  the 
best,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
for  many  years  to  come 
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MODEL  GARMENT  BILL 


LEGISLATION  TO  GRANT  FEDER- 
AL CHARTER  TO  THE  RETIRED 
ENLISTED  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  HEFLEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Retired  Enlisted  Association 
[TREA]. 

The  members  of  TREA  are  brave  men  and 
women  who  answered  the  call  of  their  country 
when  they  were  most  needed  These  men 
and  women  served  with  honor,  dedication, 
and  great  personal  sacrifice  I  strongly  believe 
Congress  should  recognize  this  organization 
and  acknowledge  the  service  its  members 
gave  to  our  Nation. 

TREA  IS  a  nonprofit  corporation  with  mem- 
bers made  up  of  retired  enlisted  personnel 
from  the  U.S.  Armed  Services.  It  promotes  na- 
tional secunty  objectives,  runs  a  scholarship 
program  and  vanous  veterans'  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  has  over  40  chapters  nationwide 
with  members  from  all  50  States,  the  Distnct 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  overseas. 

A  Federal  charter  is  important  for  TREA  for 
several  reasons.  In  order  for  TREA  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Employment,  a  Federal  charter  is 
needed.  Also,  a  Federal  charter  is  needed  in 
order  to  serve  on  the  President's  National 
Veterans'  Day  Committee.  It  is  an  injustice 
that  the  largest  group  of  American  veterans 
are  not  allowed  to  be  represented  on  these 
committees.  As  my  colleagues  can  see.  a 
Federal  charter  does  much  more  than  give 
recognition  to  TREA.  it  is  truly  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  today 
and  support  this  legislation  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  for  the  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  PETRI  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced H  R.  3966.  which  would  enable  retail 
fabnc  stores  to  offer  model  garment  programs 
to  their  employees.  Model  garment  programs 
have  been  very  popular  with  employees  of 
fabric  stores  Under  these  volunteer  programs, 
employees  have  received  free  patterns,  no- 
tions and  materials.  After  the  garment  had 
been  displayed  in  the  store  for  a  brief  penod, 
the  employee  was  allowed  to  keep  it. 

Unfortunately,  these  programs  are  not  al- 
lowed at  the  present  time  because  several 
years  ago  the  Department  of  Latior  decided 
that  the  voluntary  sewing  at  home  of  model 
display  garments  violated  the  Department  of 
Labor's  industnal  homework  restrictions 

In  1 988.  the  Department  of  Labor  attempted 
to  address  through  regulations  the  concerns 
of  those  who  supported  model  garment  pro- 
grams Unfortunately,  an  ageement  could  not 
be  reached  between  the  Department  and 
fabric  retailers 

As  a  result,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  allow  employees  to  voluntanly 
construct  model  display  garments  at  home  In 
addition  to  receiving  the  garment  after  a  maxi- 
mum 12-week  display  penod.  under  the  bill 
the  employee  must  receive  payment  of  the 
minimum  wage  for  construction  time  I  believe 
this  provision  is  a  reasonable  compromise  that 
should  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  industnal  homework. 

Obviously,  these  programs  are  beneficial  to 
many  employees  who  en|oy  home  sewing  My 
bill  simply  would  allow  fabnc  stores  to  extend 
this  benefit  to  their  employees  by  allowing  the 
stores  to  implement  model  garment  programs 
without  violating  industrial  homework  restric- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsonng  this  bill,  and  insert  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R. 3966 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatires  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assernbled. 

SKCTKIN      I.     CONSTKKTION     (»K     (.  AKMENT     (IK 
(  RAJT  ITEM 

(a I  Amendment  of  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.— Section  Uid)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  1 29  U.S.C. 
211(di)  IS  amended— 

111  by  striking  The'  and  inserting  "(1 ) 
Subject  10  paragraph  <2).  the";  and 

i2)  b.v  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph. 

■  i2hA)  In  rarr.ving  out  paragraph  1 1  >.  the 
Secretar.v  .shall  not  make  an.v  regulation  or 
order  to  prohibit  an  individual  from  — 

(i'  constructing,  at  any  location,  any  gar- 
ment or  craft  item  to  be  used  for  display 
purposes  at  premises  that  are  used  for  retail 
sales  of  fabrics,  patterns,  notions,  or  related 
craft  materials:  and 

•■(ii)  compensating,  in  whole  or  in  part,  an 
employee  for  constructing  an  item  described 
in  fiause  li)  through  an  exchange  of  the 
value  of  labor  and  the  value  of  materials  re- 
lating to  such  item  as  follows: 

"<Ii  The  value  of  labor  used  in  construct 
ing  such  item  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
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plying  the  reasonable  amount  of  time 
needed  to  construct  such  item  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  established  in  section  6. 

Ill)  The  value  of  materials  used  in  con- 
structing such  Item  shall  be  the  retail  price 
ai  which  the  materials  used  to  construct 
such  item  would  have  been  sold  to  the  gen- 
eral public  at  the  premises  described  in 
clause  (i) .". 

<B)  Any  employer  who  is  subject  to  this 
Act.  in  order  to  employ  any  individual  to 
construct  any  display  garment  or  craft  item, 
shall- 

"(i>  compensate  such  individual  according 
to  the  minimum  wage  rate  established  in 
section  6; 

(II)  ensure  that  such  construction  work  is 
performed  on  a  voluntary  basis: 

<iii>  allow  such  individual  to  retain  the 
right  of  control  o\er  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
struction. 

ii\)  allow  such  individual  to  retain  own- 
ership of  the  garment  or  craft  item; 

i\ )  display  the  garment  or  craft  item  for 
not  longer  than  a  12-week  period;  and 

(VI)  ensure  that  such  individual  will  be 
given  the  garment  or  craft  item  in  good  con- 
dition, reasonable  wear  and  tear  expected, 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  the  display 
period.   . 

(b'  Regulations  of  Orders.— On  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  under 
section  11  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  i29  use  210)  promulgated  prior  to 
such  date,  that  is  not  authorized  by  such 
section  as  amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  of 
no  force  or  effect 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHES- 
TER F.  CARLSON  CENTER  FOR 
IMAGING  SCIENCE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  shortly  before 
Congress  adjourned  the  first  session  of  the 
101st  Congress  last  November,  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  attending  the  dedication  cere- 
mony of  the  Chester  F  Carlson  Center  for  Im- 
aging Science  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  The  center  represents  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Government,  business,  and 
academia  in  an  effort  which  will  undoubtedly 
expand  our  honzons  in  the  realm  of  imaging 
science.  I  was  pleased  to  have  played  a  role 
in  secunng  the  Federal  funding  for  the  center 
and  look  forward  to  it's  future  accomplish- 
ments 

During  the  ceremony,  Catherine  Carlson, 
daughter  of  Chester  F  Carlson,  talked  a  little 
about  her  father  Mr  Carlson,  of  course,  was 
world  famous  as  the  inventor  of  Xerography. 
but  his  talents  and  contnbutions  reached  far 
beyond  this  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
speech  given  by  Catherine  Carlson  and  it 
offers  us  some  unique  insights  into  this  truly 
great  man 

Dedication  of  Chester  F.  Carlson  Center 
FOR  Imaging  Science.  Rochester  Insti- 
tute OF  Technology.  October  28.  1989 

(Speech  by  Catherine  Carlson) 
Good  morning  members  and  friends  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  commu- 
niiv.  Mother  (Mrs.  Chester  F.  Carlson)  is 
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very  disappointed  that  poor  health  prevenis 
her  from  being  here  with  us  Ihi.s  mornmB 
But  she  does  want  you  to  know  how  very 
proud  she  is  that  RIT  has  chosen  lo  name 
Its  Center  for  Imaging  Science  for  Chester 
Carlson. 

He  was  a  man  practically  unknown  Thus 
was  his  own  choice. 

One  of  Chester  Carlsons  strongest  inter- 
ests all  his  life  was  education.  It  seems  ap- 
propriate for  a  talk  in  this  place  of  learning 
to  tell  you  of  his  extraordinary  struggle  to 
gain  an  education  and  hi.s  natural  bent  in 
science. 

By  the  time  he  was  two  years  of  age  his 
father  had  contracted  tuberculosis  and  a 
painful  arthritic  condition  and  was  unable 
to  earn  a  living  for  his  family 

They  .settled  in  southern  California  By 
the  time  Chester  was  twelve  he  conlributed 
a  large  part  to  the  support  ot  this  small 
family.  Rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  he 
worked  at  many  kinds  of  jobs  such  as  wash- 
ing windows,  sweeping  floors  and  sidewalks. 
and  doing  various  odd  jobs  until  school 
time.  Then  after  school  he  would  do  the 
same  thing. 

Chester's  mother  was  a  brave  and  wonder 
ful  woman  and  Chester  adored  her  He  said 
she  tried  to  make  their  hardships  into  ad 
ventures.  His  mother  died  during  his  last 
year  of  high  .school.  He  .said  thi.s  was  one  of 
the  worst  blows  in  his  life.  She  had  been 
such  a  sustaining  support  to  his  father  and 
himself. 

His  Uncle  Oscar  was  a  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  Minnesota  and  in  a  letter  lo  Uncle 
Oscars  widow  in  1964.  Chester  wrote 

I  had  finished  high  school  and  at  the 
time  I  think  I  had  a  temporary  job  on  a 
farm  and  was  not  very  clear  about  my 
future.  We  were  living  in  rather  primitive 
quarters,  just  one  room  with  a  cement  floor 
My  father  slept  inside  and  I  slept  in  a  home 
made  sleeping  bag  which  I  laid  out  between 
the  house  and  a  nearby  board  fence 

■A  visit  and  the  talks  with  Uncle  Oscar 
probably  changed  my  life  I  recall  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  could  not 
afford  it.  so  intended  lo  work  for  a  few- 
years  until  I  could  save  .some  money.  Uncle 
Oscar  made  the  very  important  suggestion 
that  I  try  by  whatever  means  to  continue 
my  education  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
then  I  remembered  that  junior  college  in 
nearby  Riverside  had  a  'Co-op  '  program.  I 
had  not  seriously  considered  it  because  I 
had  my  father  to  support.  However,  Oscar 
thought  I  should  investigate  anyway.  If  I 
hadn't  it  is  quite  possible  I  would  never 
have  completed  a  college  education-  nor 
have  invented  Xerography  " 

On  the  school  co-op  plan  Chester  worked 
in  a  research  laboratory  of  a  cement  plant 
one  month,  and  attended  school  alternate 
months.  He  still  had  lo  work  evenings  and 
weekends  sometimes  16  hours  or  more  a  day 
to  support  himself  and  his  father. 

He  t)elieved  that  the  best  .scientific  educa- 
tion could  come  through  Caltech  which  he 
entered  In  his  junior  year  After  two  years 
he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  physics,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  Depression  was  gel- 
ting  well  under  way  in  1930.  He  traveled 
east  looking  for  work. 

His  extraordinary  invention,  of  xerogra 
phy.  which  did  revolutionalize  our  way  of 
life  through  the  ability  to  communicate. 
came  out  of  a  very  small  home  made  labora 
tory  in  1938.  with  inexpensive  equipment. 
some  of  it  made  by  Chester  himself.  The 
search  that  led  to  the  invention  of  xerogra- 
phy began  in  earnest  in  1935.  He  had 
worked  for  four  years  studying   m   the  li- 
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brars  nights  and  working  in  his  laboratory 
weekends  re.searching  and  experimenting 
over  and  over. 

Chel  s  cousin.  Dr  Roy  Carlson,  who  was  5 
years  older  than  Chester,  .said  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  Chet  has  an  entirely  unique 
way  of  viewing  the  world  around  him.  This 
was  demonstrated  by  a  little  story  Roy  told. 
He  said  one  day  to  Chet.  Oh  Chet,  look 
there  is  a  blackbird  "  Chet  said.  How  do 
you  know  it  is  a  blackbird''"  Roy  .said.  "Be- 
cause I  see  it  IS  black  Chet  said.  On  this 
side  it  is  black,  bin  how  do  you  know  what 
color  It  IS  on  the  other  side'' " 

Chester  kept  notebooks  from  an  early  age. 
It  was  surprising  to  find  the  great  number 
of  inventions  in  his  early  notebooks  which 
have  since  been  developed  by  others,  such 
as  the  ball  point  pen.  disposable  facial 
tissue,  filtered  cigarettes,  and  many  others. 
None  of  the.se  were  big  enough  to  hold 
Chester's  interest,  but  it  showed  his  fertile, 
inventive  mind  at  work.  He  had  this  strong 
interest  in  the  graphic  arts  and  particularly 
in  printing  and  duplication.  He  .said.  While 
in  high  .school  I  worked  for  a  printer  in  my 
spare  time  and  he  sold  me  an  old  printing 
press  which  he  had  discarded.  I  paid  for  it 
by  working  for  him  Then  I  started  out  to 
.set  my  own  type  and  print  this  little  chemis- 
try paper.  I  don't  think  I  printed  more  than 
two  i.ssues.  and  they  weren't  much.  Howev- 
er, this  experience  impre.ssed  me  with  the 
difficulty  of  getting  words  into  hard  copy 
and  in  turn,  started  me  thinking  about  du- 
plicating processes." 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  creative  mind  is 
motivation.  Chester  Carlson  had  ample 
reason  to  be  motivated— the  extreme  pover- 
ty of  his  early  life  was  one  driving  factor. 
But  the  need  to  make  a  great  invention 
seemed  to  have  been  born  in  him.  His 
cousin,  Roy,  remembered  distinctly  that 
when  Chester  was  12  years  of  age  he  heard 
him  say,  quite  seriously.  "Someday  I  will 
make  a  big  invention."  About  the  invention 
Chester  wrote  in  a  letter.  Because  of  my 
impoverished  and  lonely  life  as  a  child  and  a 
youth.  I  developed  my  own  habits  of  think- 
ing and  working.  This  led  me  down  some 
channels  of  thought  which  had  been  ne- 
glected by  others  ""  He  became  one  of  those 
bold  thinkers  who  dared  to  explore  outside 
the  confines  of  traditional  .science. 

Philo  Farnsworth,  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers in  television  research,  once  said,  "We 
must  not  lo.se  track  of  the  fact  that  inven- 
tions as  such,  important  inventions,  are 
made  by  individuals  and  almost  invariably 
by  individuals  with  very  limited  means." 

Dr  Clark,  who  was  manager  of  physics  at 
Haloid,  pointed  out  how  unique  the  inven- 
tion of  xerography  was  by  saying,  "Chet  put 
together  a  rather  odd  lot  of  phenomena, 
each  of  which  was  obscure  in  itself  and  none 
of  which  had  previously  been  related  in  any- 
ones  thinking.  The  result  was  the  biggest 
thing  in  imaging  since  photography  itself. 
Further,  he  did  it  entirely  without  the  help 
of  a  favorable  scientific  climate.  As  you 
know  there  are  dozens  of  instances  of  simul- 
taneous discoveries  down  through  scientific 
history  but  no  one  came  anywhere  near 
being  simultaneous  with  Chet." 

Joseph  C.  Wilson,  who  was  the  president 
of  Haloid,  later  the  president  and  chairman 
of  Xerox  Corporation  was  the  only  man 
among  twenty  company  executives  who  saw 
the  possibility  and  shared  Chester's  vision 
in  this  unknown  process. 

Today  fifty  companies,  giving  employment 
to  over  a  million  people,  use  the  basic  Carl- 
son patents  and  process.  Many  of  those 
companies  have  contributed  to  this  Center 
which  honors  Chester  F.  Carlson. 
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The  struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  life 
not  only  did  not  embitter  him  but  they 
seem  to  have  caused  certain  sparks  of  crea- 
tivity in  him  and  made  him  much  more  com- 
passionate. He  was  naturally  a  compassion- 
ate person  but  this  added  to  his  great  com- 
passion for  others.  He  understood  people's 
inner  feelings  and  sufferings  and  he  wanted 
very,  very  much  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  disposing  of  a  rather  large  fortune,  he 
said  several  times,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  doing  right  or  wrong.  I  am  simply  doing 
the  best  I  can. 

I  hope  that  I  am  able  to  convey  in  this 
talk  that  Chester  Carlson  was  a  gentle, 
caring  man.  caring  for  all  humanity  and 
using  his  wealth  to  help  as  many  as  possi- 
ble. Although  he  earned  several  hundred 
million  dollars  from  his  invention  he  spent 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
disposing  of  his  fortune  in  humanitarian 
pursuits  because  he  considered  the  money 
to  be  a  trust.  His  largest  gifts  were  in  the 
areas  of  world  peace  (this  was  a  consuming 
interest  of  his),  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
and  higher  educational  institutions,  and  as 
the  people  at  RIT  know,  he  had  a  special  af- 
fection for  this  Institution.  These  and  all 
other  gifts  were  given  anonymously. 

Chester  Carlson  was  the  1966  recipient  of 
the  Horatio  Alger  Award,  recipient  of  the 
Inventor  of  The  Year  Award  in  1964  and 
was  inducted  into  the  National  Inventors 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington,  DC.  in  1981. 
Among  his  honors  were  the  Longstreth 
Medal,  the  Holley  Medal,  the  French  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  many  more  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

At  the  accessioning  of  the  Carlson  papers 
by  the  N.Y.  Public  Library,  the  president  of 
the  library  said.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  invention  of  xerography  ranks  in  a  trio 
of  the  significant  developments  relating  to 
the  printed  word.  The  first,  of  course,  was 
Guttenberg's  invention  of  the  printing 
press,  the  second  was  Mergenthaler's  inven- 
tion of  linotype  and  third  Carlson's  inven- 
tion of  xerography." 

U  Thant.  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  at  the  time  of  Chester  s  death  said: 
"To  know  Chester  Carlson  was  to  like  him. 
to  love  him  and  to  respect  him.  He  was  gen- 
erally known  as  the  inventor  of  xerography, 
and  although  it  was  an  extraordinary 
achievement  in  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific field,  I  respected  him  more  as  a  man  of 
exceptional  moral  stature  and  as  a  human- 
ist. He  belonged  to  that  rare  breed  of  lead- 
ers who  generate  in  our  hearts  faith  in  man 
and  hope  for  the  future." 

Although  Chester  Carlson  prized  his  ano- 
nymity it  seems  right  to  honor  a  man  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  well  being 
of  so  many  people  and  to  the  technological 
advancement  of  the  20th  century. 

Chester  F.  Carlson  would  be  proud  of  the 
leading  comprehensive  university  RIT  has 
become.  RIT  has  indeed  honored  this  great 
man  by  naming  this  Center  for  Imaging  Sci- 
ence for  him. 


THE  PROJECT  STEPS  PROGRAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  outstanding 
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project  conducted  by  Camp  Jawonio  in  Rock- 
land County,  NY. 

The  project  is  entitled  "Success  Through 
Employment  Programs"— Project  STEPs  for 
short— and  it  has  altered  the  lives  of  many  de- 
serving men  and  women  in  Rockland  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  my  constituent,  Mr.  Edward 
Branca,  Jr.,  who  has  long  been  a  regular  cor- 
respondent with  my  congressional  offices.  I 
have  found  his  enthusiasm  for  Project  STEPs 
to  be  contageous.  and  I  salute  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  to  bnng  Mr.  Branca 
and  many  like  him  into  the  mainstream  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  an  article  re- 
garding this  project  which  appeared  in  the 
Rockland  County  Journal  News  on  September 
4,  1988,  and  which  summanzes  the  fine  ac- 
complishments of  "Proiect  STEPs"  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record 

A  Dream  of  Being  Simply    Ordinary  " 
'By  Len  Maniace) 

For  the  past  10  months,  Edward  Branca, 
Jr.  has  been  living  a  dream. 

Five  days  a  week,  the  37-year  old  Branca 
leaves  his  aunt's  home  in  Nanuet  and  heads 
for  his  job  at  a  Valley  Cottage  medical  labo- 
ratory where  he  mails  out  bills. 

That  might  seem  routine,  except  for  the 
fact  that  this  is  Branca's  first  job. 

For  much  of  his  life,  Branca  has  been  lost 
in  a  shadowy  world  of  mental  illness.  Final- 
ly after  a  long  struggle,  he  emerged  from 
that  world  last  October  when  he  went  to 
work  in  a  supervised  work  program. 

"It's  an  entry  level  job.  but  I  love  my 
work.  Going  to  work  means  I'm  part  of  the 
mainstream.  It  makes  me  an  average  citizen. 
Its  something  I  fantasized  about."  Branca 
said. 

Achieving  that  dream  was  a  victory  over 
nightmares  that  haunted  Branca  for  years: 
that  he  could  never  be  independent  and  was 
doomed  to  be  left  homeless  upon  the  death 
of  his  aunt. 

"I  would  be  a  bum,  living  on  the  street. 
There  was  a  time  that  I  thought  the  only 
way  I  could  keep  this  from  coming  true  was 
suicide.  "  Branca  said. 

Branca's  nightmare  began  early.  He  was 
expelled  from  school  at  age  4  because  teach- 
ers considered  him  disruptive. 

When  he  was  not  quite  9.  Branca's  bewil- 
dered parents  placed  their  only  son  in  what 
was  then  the  Rockland  State  Hospital  in 
Orangeburg. 

Branca  was  eventually  diagnosed  as 
manic-depressive,  a  condition  marked  by  ex- 
treme mood  swings. 

He  left  the  mental  hospital  in  1968.  but 
his  condition  had  not  changed.  Branca  lived 
an  isolated  life  with  his  father  until  the 
elder  Branca's  death  in  1977,  and  then  with 
an  aunt.  His  mother  had  died  in  1966. 

Nevertheless  Branca  was  a  keen  observer. 
He  followed  politics  the  way  others  followed 
sports.  He  sometimes  accompanied  his 
father  to  Rockland  Democratic  conventions. 

"I  wasn't  very  interested  in  sports.  I  guess 
because  I  never  played  them.  "  Branca  said. 

Still.  Branca  sometimes  dreamed  about  re- 
deeming his  family  name  in  one  dramatic 
baseball  confrontation. 

Branca  is  the  nephew  of  Brooklyn  Dodger 
Ralph  Branca,  who.  despite  a  fine  pitching 
career,  is  most  remembered  for  giving  up  a 
home  run  to  Bobby  Thompson  that  allowed 
the  New  York  Giants  to  win  a  National 
League  playoff  series  in  1951. 
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I  fantasized  that  I  was  in  a  World  Series 
pitching  lo  the  nephew  of  Bobby  Thompson 
and  that  I  struck  him  out  on  three  pitches.  " 

Branca  speaks  articulately  about  his  ail- 
ment, sometimes  summing  up  periods  of  life 
in  a  single  phrase.  "I  led  a  pretty  isolated 
life  and  was  totally  dependent.  1  was  at 
home  all  week,  except  for  going  out  to 
McDonald's." 

"Nothing  really  happened  during  the  70s. 
I  call  them  my  sleepy  years." 

Despite  the  urging  of  his  family.  Branca 
refused  to  seek  psychiatric  help  after  his  re 
lease  from  the  state  mental  hospital.  He 
feared  that  the  doctor  would  force  him  to 
find  a  job— a  prospect  that  filled  him  with 
terror. 

I  was  afraid  of  working.  I  just  thought 
that  I  could  not  do  it.  "  Branca  said. 

Finally,  the  outside  world  intruded.  As 
Branca  recalls  it.  On  Sept.  24,  1980.  some 
thing  happened  that  changed  my  life.  " 

An  avid  reader.  Branca  spotted  a  newspa- 
per article  about  the  chance  reunion  of 
three  19-year-olds  who  had  been  adopted 
and  raised  .separately  from  birth. 

The  story  moved  Branca,  starting  him  on 
an  five-year  crusade  to  change  laws  that 
sealed  adoption  records,  laws  he  said  that 
make  it  difficult  for  siblings  to  be  reunited 
even  after  they  had  become  adults. 

Branca  became  a  political  activist,  lobby- 
ing Rockland's  state  legislators,  and  trying 
to  convince  them  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
permit  sealed  adoption  records  to  be  opened 
under  limited  circumstances. 

He  testified  at  public  hearings  in  Albany. 
New  York  City  and  before  Congress  on  a 
similar  federal  law.  His  phone  bills  ran  $300 
a  month. 

Branca  say  he  is  not  sure  what  attracted 
him  to  the  triplets'  story,  but  speculates 
that  his  years  of  loneliness  may  have  been  a 
factor.  As  an  only  child.  I  often  wanted  to 
have  a  sibling." 

Although  the  bill  was  eventually  defeated. 
Branca  said  his  effort  changed  his  life. 

On  trips  to  New  York  City.  I  would 
watch  people  walking  to  work  and  I  would 
begin  to  think  of  myself  as  going  to  work.  I 
saw  workers  in  their  offices  and  I  began  to 
think  that  work  could  be  pleasant." 

However,  Branca  still  was  afraid  to  seek 
psychiatric  help. 

Despite  medical  advances  that  had  revolu- 
tionized treatment  for  his  disorder.  Branca 
continued  to  take  outdated  medications  ob- 
tained from  a  pharmacist  who  agreed  to 
refill  a  1968  prescription. 

Then  early  last  year,  when  his  aunt 
became  ill.  Branca  was  confronted  with  the 
possibility  that  his  nightmare  might  finally 
come  true— that  he  might  be  left  homeless. 

Branca  called  for  help.  He  spent  two 
weeks  in  a  hospital  and  then  began  outpa- 
tient treatment  at  the  Rockland  County 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Pomona.  He  received  new  medication  and 
began  therapy. 

Last  year.  Branca  entered  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Operated  by  the  Rockland  Center  for  the 
Physically  Disabled— often  known  as 
Jawanio— the  program  found  Branca  work 
ing  at  Rockland  Medilabs. 

Through  the  program,  a  coach  visits 
Branca  at  his  job  to  help  him  with  any 
problems. 

I  was  frightened  and  needed  a  lot  of  reas- 
surance. "  said  Branca  of  his  early  days  on 
the  job. 

Now  working  on  a  high  school  equivalency 
diploma.  Branca  hopes  to  go  to  college. 

And  Branca  has  other  dreams. 
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■  I  have  a  fantasy  that  I've  got  a  job  in 
Washington  as  a  lobbyist.  I've  met  a  girl  and 
we've  gotten  married.  It's  a  beautiful 
Sunday  morning— we  wake  up  and  go  for  a 
walk." 

God  willing,  it  will  come  true." 

COACHES  HELP  ON  JOB 

A  year-old  program  is  helping  Rockland's 
mentally  ill  young  adults  cope  with  work 
stresses  and  keep  their  jobs. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rockland  Center  for  the 
Physically  Disabled— Jawanio— the  program 
provides  "coaches"  who  regularly  visit  emo- 
tionally troubled  workers  on  the  job. 

Some  25  people  have  heerx  placed  at  jobs 
in  Rockland  and  northern  New  Jersey 
through  P»roject  STEPs.  Success  Through 
Employment  Programs. 

"Mostly,  we  are  there  to  offer  support  and 
to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  company  and 
the  worker.  "  said  Alice  Grossman,  a  job 
coach  with  the  program. 

"We  try  to  solve  the  little  problems  before 
they  t)ecome  bigger  problems  that  might 
lead  to  the  loss  of  the  job." 

The  program  is  aimed  at  patients  suffer- 
ing from  ailments  such  as  manic-depression 
and  schizophrenia,  conditions  that  can 
often  be  controlled  by  drugs. 

To  date,  companies  participating  in 
Project  STEPs  are  pleased  with  the  pro- 
gram, officials  said 

"We  feel  that  it  has  worked  out  really 
well."  said  Bette  Drucker.  manager  of 
human  resources  at  Rockland  Medilabs  in 
Valley  Cottage,  which  employs  two  Project 
STEPs  workers. 

One  of  those  workers  is  37-year-old 
Nanuet  resident  Edward  Branca.  Jr..  who 
sends  out  bills  for  diagnostic  tests. 

While  Rockland  Medilabs  joined  the  pro- 
gram because  it  was  a  way  of  contributing 
to  the  community,  officials  are  learning 
that  Project  STEPs  is  good  for  business, 
Drucker  said 

Ed  IS  really  conscientious  about  his  work 
and  we're  really  pleased  with  him."  Drucker 
said. 

Companies  also  receive  a  tax-credit  to 
help  support  an  employee's  salary  for  his  or 
her  first  year  on  the  job.  Jawanio  officials 
said. 

The  program's  first -year  operation  was 
funded  by  a  $113,000  state  grant  and  offi- 
cials plan  to  expand  the  program  this  year. 


ALAN  CRANDALL,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  BATTLE  CREEK  HOUSING 
COMMISSION 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  tnb- 
ute  to  a  very  special  constituent  of  mir>e.  Mr 
Alan  L.  Crandall.  the  executive  director  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Housing  Commission  On  Febru- 
ary 9.  Alan  will  be  honored  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues  as  he  retires  after  16  years  of 
dedicated  service  with  the  commission 

Alan  began  his  career  serving  as  the  ac- 
countant of  the  Battle  Creek  Housing  Com- 
mission and  was  later  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  executive  director  Dunng  his  tenure  as 
director,  Alan  was  instrumental  in  developing 
several  federally  subsidized  projects  which  in- 
creased the  number  of  housing  units  available 
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to  low-income  families  in  Battle  Creek  He  has 
Ijeen  credited  with  many  imporiani  initiatives 
sucti  as  securing  79  section  8  certificates  and 
65  section  8  vouctiers  wt^icti  rewrite  rent  sub- 
sidies to  families  m  privately  owned  units,  de- 
veloping Kellogg  Manor,  a  residential  complex 
serving  70  elderly  and  disabled  families,  creat- 
ing the  Battle  Creek  Housing  Development 
Corporation;  and  founding  the  Michigan  Hous- 
ing Directors  Association 

In  addition  Alan  has  committed  both  time 
and  energy  to  a  vast  array  of  community  and 
professional  organizations  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials [NAHRD|,  the  Michigan  State  Chapter  of 
NAHRD,  the  Battle  Creek  Exchange  Club,  and 
the  Birchwood  United  Methodist  Church 

Mr  Speaker  over  the  years  Alan  Crandall 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  exemplary  citizen  The  care 
and  concern  that  have  always  been  present  in 
his  approach  to  local  housing  problems  have 
endeared  him  to  his  community  The  integrity 
with  which  he  has  conducted  his  duties  as  the 
executive  director  for  the  Battle  Creek  Hous- 
ing Commission  have  earned  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  him 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Alan  as  a  constitu- 
ent I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  his  retire- 
ment and  wish  him  and  his  family  all  possible 
happiness  m  the  years  ahead 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  I.NDHN.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday. 
February  7.  1990.  into  the  Congressional 
Record 

The  Presidents  Budget 

In  his  budget  for  1991.  the  President  car- 
ries out  the  promise  of  (■ontinuily  he  made 
durinK  the  1988  presidential  campaign, 
lar^iely  embracing  the  slatu.s  quo  in  govern- 
ment and  holdmK  to  tlie  path  of  high  de- 
fense spending  and  relatnely  low  taxes. 
Even  with  his  immense  popularity  he  choos- 
es not  to  submit  a  t)oki  budget. 

The  President  calls  for  spending  of  $1.23 
trillion— a  3'-':  increase.  That  is  larger  than 
the  entire  economies  of  every  other  country 
except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  He 
projects  a  1.9'"',  increase  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment outlays  and  a  3.4'";  increase  in  the  rest 
of  the  budget.  Revenues  are  projected  to 
climb  9%  to  $1.17  trillion,  leaving  a  project- 
ed deficit  of  $63  billion.  The  budget  is  more 
straightforward  and  open  than  those  of 
recent  years,  and  the  Congress  should  re- 
spond in  kind  and  carry  on  an  open  and  con- 
structive dialogue  with  the  President 

DEFENSE 

The  President  offers  no  peace  dividend. 
He  increases  defense  spending  to  $303  bil- 
lion—2'^c  less  than  inflation  but  more  dol- 
lars than  this  year  The  Congress  will 
almost  certainly  demand  faster  and  deeper 
Pentagon  cuts. 

The  President  recommends  cuts  m  troop 
levels,  but  seeks  major  increases  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  .several 
strategic  weapons  systems,  including  the  B2 
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bomber  and  the  Midgelman  and  MX  mis- 
siles. I  am  disappointed  that  he  did  not  cut 
deeper  into  defense  spending  in  response  to 
the  political  changes  in  Eastern  Europe, 
which  in  my  view  have  greatly  reduced  the 
military  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Instead  the  President 
wants  to  increase  spending  for  nuclear  arms, 
wilhoul  a  fundamental  review  of  where  de- 
fense policies  and  programs  should  be 
headed. 

DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

The  President  puts  forward  a  modest  do- 
mestic agenda.  While  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  certainly  hit  the  major  concerns  of 
Americans,  like  drug  abuse,  education,  and 
the  environment,  his  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide the  re.sources  for  any  large-scale  attack 
on  the  problems 

The  President  calls  for  significant  in- 
creases in  the  popular  Head  Start  program 
and  several  other  programs  for  the  poor.  He 
believes  that  more  money  should  be  chan- 
neled into  space  exploration  and  biotechnol- 
ogy and  less  into  farm  subsidies  and  health 
care  for  the  elderly.  He  propcses  cutting 
low-income  heating  and  weaiherization  pro- 
grams, grants  to  public  libraries,  and  federal 
investment  in  railroads,  bridges,  and 
wastewater  treatment.  Some  of  his  propos 
als.  such  as  not  adjusting  federal  pensions 
for  inflation,  have  been  rejected  often  b,\ 
the  Congress  and  stand  little  chance  of  pas 
sage.  The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
pointing  out  in  his  budget  that  the  US 
faces  trillions  of  dollars  of  potential  liabil 
ities  from  underfunded  health  and  retire 
ment  programs,  environmental  cleanup,  and 
losses  in  federal  credit  and  insurance 

REVENUES 

Although  the  President  proposes  no  gen- 
eral tax  increase,  his  budget  calls  for  about 
$13.9  billion  of  new  revenue,  due  mainly  to 
increased  IRS  enforcetnent  and  several  tax 
increases,  including  expanded  user  fees  for 
government  services  and  higher  airline 
ticket  taxes. 

The  President  seeks  to  lower  capital  gains 
taxes,  which  he  estimates  would  raise  nearly 
.$5  billion  in  the  first  year.  While  economists 
generally  agree  that  revenues  would  in- 
crease initially  as  investors  sold  investments 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates,  they 
also  calculate  that  long-term  losses  to  the 
Treasury  could  be  substantial. 

In  lamenting  the  nations  dismal  .savings 
performance,  the  President  in  effect  ac 
knowledges  that  the  lax  cuts  of  the  1980s 
did  not  yield  the  promised  burst  of  new  sav- 
ings. He  offers  .several  proposals  to  boost 
personal  and  business  savings,  fncluding  a 
family  savings  account  which  would  allow 
families  to  invest  up  to  $5000  a  year  in  spe- 
cial accounts  whose  interest  could  accumu- 
late tax  free.  However,  increased  private 
savings  from  such  tax  breaks  might  well  be 
outweighted  by  decreased  tax  revenues. 
This  would  prevent  any  increase  m  national 
savings— the  combined  savings  of  house- 
holds, businesses,  and  government.  Reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit  remains  the  most 
promising  way  of  increa.sing  national  sav- 
ings. 

ECONOMIC  .ASSUMPTIONS 

The  Presidents  budget  is  based  on  opti- 
mistic a.sse.ssments  that  strong  U.S.  econom- 
ic growth  will  continue  later  this  year  while 
inflation  stays  steady  and  interest  rates  de- 
cline That  will  be  a  good  performance  if  we 
can  pull  It  off.  Palling  short  could  make  a 
huge  difference  to  the  federal  deficit.  For 
example,  economic  growth  next  year  at  1.9 
percent   rather   than   the   2.6   percent    the 
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President  predicts,  would  increase  the  defi 
cil  by  $15  billion. 

DEFICIT 

My  biggest  problem  with  the  President's 
budget  IS  that  it  again  fails  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  most  serious  economic  problem; 
the  large  federal  deficit.  Annual  deficits  still 
hover  in  the  $150  billion  range.  We  continue 
to  go  into  debt  at  an  alarming  rate— reduc- 
ing savings,  forcing  up  interest  rates,  stunt- 
ing economic  growth,  and  increasing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  lenders. 

The  President  reaches  his  projected  defi- 
<it  (or  1991  with  the  help  of  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  the  size  of  tfie  deficit-re- 
duction task  and  budgeting  gimmicks  such 
as  counting  $900  million  in  revenue  from 
speeded  up  collection  of  employer  payrol 
taxes— a  technique  he  criticized  last  year.  I 
get  the  impression  from  this  budget  that 
the  administration  intends  le.ss  to  reduce 
the  deficit  than  to  hope  that  the  economy 
will  grow  enough  so  that  the  current  deficit 
does  not  matter. 

Overall,  my  impression  is  that  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  is  a  call  tor  tinkering  with  ex- 
isting rederal  spending  rather  than  reorien- 
tation. A  wide  gap  separates  his  budget 
rhetoric  from  his  propo.sals.  Although  the 
President  raises  a  number  of  important 
i.ssues  about  U.S.  saving  and  investment 
rates,  inadequate  education,  and  huge 
hidden  costs  for  the  government  in  the 
future,  he  does  not  provide  many  answers. 
The  budget  does  not  make  a  major  assault 
on  the  federal  deficit  despite  its  language 
suggesting  that  the  nations  economic 
future  depends  on  getting  it  under  control. 

This  budget  will  face  some  difficulty  in 
the  Congress.  The  biggest  clash  will  likely 
be  over  the  Presidents  defen.se  requests. 
The  budget  debate  may  be  long  and  divisive. 
but  it  IS  a  good  place  to  begin  the  discussion 
of  national  priorities. 
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Mr    Speaker.  I  congratulate  Dr    Doulhal  on 
his  appointment  and  wish  him  the  best 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  A 
LEARNING  TRADITION 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  )0in  me  in  recognition  of  a  new 
Pennsylvanian  who  faces  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  to  help  mold  young 
minds. 

Dr.  James  E.  Douthat  has  been  appointed 
the  14th  president  of  Lycoming  College,  a 
small,  academically  excellent  liberal  arts  col- 
lege located  in  Williamspon,  PA  I  am  proud  to 
represent  this  fine  institution  in  Congress,  and 
I  know  the  community  is  proud  that  Dr. 
Douthat  will  now  represent  Lycoming  College. 

Dr.  Douthat  is  committed  to  teaching  stu- 
dents more  than  just  career  skills;  instead,  he 
emphasizes  life-long  intellectual  cunosity  and 
love  of  knowledge.  This  approach  to  acade- 
mia  IS  necessary  in  an  age  that  stresses 
salary  and  power,  an  attitude  which  Is  expect- 
ed to  lead  to  a  shortage  of  professors  In  the 
humanities. 

Given  that  America  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
values  and  insight  gained  through  a  study  of 
philosophy,  art,  and  the  social  sciences,  aca- 
demic leaders  like  Dr.  Douthat  are  rare  and 
valuable. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  DOROTHY 
M.  TYLER 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

1>Y  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HCJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  KOLTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated.  Chris- 
tian lady  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania  who  has  contributed  count- 
less hours  of  dedication  and  labor  m  the  Aii- 
quippa  area  establishing  community  services 
Mrs  Dorothy  M  Tyler  of  Aliquippa  is  a  good 
decent  woman  who  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  her  endeavors  to  help  people  and 
communities  in  need 

Atter  30  years  in  the  ministry,  a  labor  of 
love  in  Christ.  Mrs  Tyler  founded  the  Tyler 
Youth  Group.  Inc  .  a  nonprofit  organizaion  es- 
tablished in  1983  to  develop  and  tram  young 
people  in  Aliquippa.  The  group  involves  itself 
in  recreational,  educational,  and  leisure  time 
activities. 

The  TYG  is  the  ultimate  manifestation  of 
Mrs.  Tyler's  vision  of  human  service  The 
group  IS  interested  in  recreation  as  a  vital 
force  which  influences  the  life  of  our  young 
people  and  the  value  recreation  has  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  wholesome  personality 
traits  and  socialization  skills,  while  enhancing 
ones  physiological  grovrth 

Mrs  Tyler  heard  from  many  quarters  in  the 
City  of  Aliquippa.  "Our  children  have  no  place 
to  go  and  nothing  to  do  "  After  serious  reflec- 
tion this  determined  lady  decided  to  develop  a 
community  based  recreation  youth  center  to 
offer  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
expand  horizons  for  the  dissatisfied  frustrated 
youngsters  The  project  is  now  underway  and 
IS  being  developed  in  three  phases 

This  splendid  lady  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1922,  the  13th  of  14  children  m  her  family 
Later  moving  to  Aliquippa  she  quickly  estab- 
lished herself  as  a  dedicated  young  woman 
who  cared  deeply  about  her  community 

Marned  in  1947  to  Elias  lalomon  Tyler,  she 
IS  the  mother  of  a  son.  the  late  Elias  Jr  and  a 
daughter.  Darselle 

A  born-again  Christain,  Dorothy  began  her 
serious  church  work  in  1952  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Church  In  The  Round.  Church 
of  God  in  Aliquippa  She  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chnstian  Lighthouse  Church, 
Kadesh  Church  of  Immanuel  and  was  influen- 
tial in  organizing  the  Miracle  Church  of  God  In 
Christ  II,  Aliquippa.  She  is  a  Sunday  school 
supenntendent  and  a  graduate  of  the  Harty 
Bible  School. 

During  her  lifetime  of  service  she  also  orga- 
nized an  Adult  Night  School  Program,  the  first 
junior  church  of  the  Church  In  the  Round  and 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Ali- 
quippa Jr.  High  School  PTA.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Children  and 
Youth  Services  and  Catholic  Diocese 

In  addition  to  being  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Tyler  Youth  Group,  Inc  .  she  is 
also    a    dedicated    missionary    helper    who. 
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during  World  War  II,  served  our  Nation  with 
distinction  as  a  private  in  the  U  S  Army 
Women's  Corp 

I  am  proud,  Mr  Speaker  to  take  this  oppor 
tunity  to  recognize  and  compliment  Mrs  Doro- 
thy M  Tyler  for  her  praiseworthy  service  and 
life  of  Christian  commitment 


TRIBUTE  TO  BABE  RUTH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

ni    MAKVIANP 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
invite  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  recognizing 
the  birthday  of  one  of  baseball's  greatest 
stars   Baltimore  s  own  Babe  Ruth 

George  Herman  Ruth  was  born  95  years 
ago  at  216  Emory  Street  m  Baltimore's  water- 
front community  The  boy's  natural  athletic 
talent  emerged  at  an  early  age  as  he  learned 
to  play  America's  favorite  sport  at  St  Mary's 
Industrial  School  By  1914.  Ruth  was  consid- 
ered a  child  prodigy  as  he  played  for  Balti- 
more's minor  league  Orioles  Because  he  was 
remarkable  talented  at  such  a  young  age 
Ruth  became  known  as  Babe 

The  Babe  s  reputation  earned  him  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  where  he  played 
for  over  five  seasons  and  became  one  of  the 
Amencan  League  s  premier  pitchers  His 
World  Series  pitching  record— 29-:i  consecu- 
tive scoreless  innings  and  his  home-run  fame 
took  Babe  to  the  New  York  Yankees  He  con- 
tinued to  set  records  and  wow  fans  with  his 
unprecedented  feats 

Although  many  of  Babe  Ruth's  long-stand- 
ing records  were  eventually  broken,  he  retains 
the  title  of  Home  Run  King  and  his  image  is 
associated  with  the  great  legends  of  baseball 
Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  -my  colleagues  will 
|Oin  me  in  celebrating  the  95th  birthday  of  Bal- 
timore's Babe  Ruth 

The  Kid  Prom  Camden  Street 

Baltimore's  newest  tour  attraction  is  the 
row  house  at  216  Emory  Street  where  Babe 
Ruth  was  born.  In  1970.  thanks  to  two 
mayors,  selfless  committeemen,  a  no-fee  ar- 
chitect and  thousands  of  medallion-buyers, 
the  building  was  reconslnicted  and  dedicat- 
ed. 

There,  at  the  home  of  her  father,  an  up- 
holsterer named  Pius  Schamberger.  Katie 
Ruth  gave  birth.  February  6.  1895.  to  the 
oldest  of  her  eight  children.  The  babe  was 
named  for  his  father.  George  Herman  Ruth 

The  two  families  were  West  Baltimore 
Germans  For  years  the  Ruths  operated  a 
grocery  and  saloon  on  Frederick  avenue, 
and  George  Sr.  was  still  a  counterman, 
living  at  home,  when  he  became  a  father 
Soon  after,  he  joined  a  brother  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lighting  rods:  but  by  1901  had 
opened  a  saloon  of  his  own  at  426  West 
Camden  Street.  His  family  lived  upstairs. 
Until  torn  down  to  make  way  for  Inner 
Harbor  West,  the  boyhood  home  of  base- 
ball's most  famous  player  was  still  a  saloon. 

It  wa-s  indeed  a  setting  to  make  kids 
tough.  At  7,  George  Jr.  swore,  chewed  tobac- 
co and  simply  ignored  school.  He  was  not  vi- 
cious: but  alley  mischief  beckoned.  His 
father  was  busy  tending  bar:  his  mother, 
with  the  younger  children.  One  day,  after  a 
tavern  uproar,  neighbors  called  in  the  au- 
thorities. George's  parents  agreed  for  him 
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to  be  .sent  to  St  Mary's  Industrial  School,  at 
Caton  and  Wilkens  avenues.  He  was  re- 
lea-sed  a  month  later,  then  sent  back:  this 
happened  five  times,  over  the  years.  The 
school  trained  him  as  a  shirtmaker— and 
bailplayir  Among  its  800  boys  there  were 
43  uniformed  nines. 

The  day  he  entered,  in  June  1902,  young 
George  awkwardlv  threw  his  first  baseball, 
he  threw  atid  batted  almost  daily  in  the 
dozen  years  he  spent  at  St.  Mary's.  He  start- 
ed as  a  left  handed  catcher  iwith  a  right- 
handed  mitt  I  but  played  every  position 
before  .settling  down  as  a  pitcher.  Coached 
and  encouraged  by  Brothers  Paul.  Matthias, 
Gilbert.  Herman  and  Alban.  Ruth  as  a  teen- 
ager was  the  .school  varsity  s  star. 

Toward  his  nineteenth  birthday  i every- 
body thought  he  was  20 1  Jack  Dunn,  on  a 
tip,  came  out  for  a  look.  He  straightway 
hired  a  triple-threat  pitcher— good  fast  ball, 
good  curve,  even  good  control  The  Orioles 
never  did  find  mucfi  to  teach  George  Ruth 
about  ba.seball 

Going  south,  and  in  training  camp  at  Fay- 
etteville.  N C  the  newest  Oriole  was  a  joke- 
sler's  joy  He  overate,  played  reprisal  jokes, 
ran  the  hotel  elevator  and  nearly  killed 
himself  sticking  his  head  out.  and  pitched 
amazing  ball. 

His  first  professional  run  was  scored  on  an 
intersquad  double  b.v  Rodger  Pippen.  sports 
writer  for  the  old  Baltimore  Star,  a  fill-in  in 
centerfield  His  first  home  run  followed 
soon— a  huge  wallop  In  practice  games,  he 
faced,  and  beat.  Brooklyn,  the  Phils  and  the 
world-champion  A  s  Who  s  that^  "  a  sports 
writer  asked,  in  awe.  That?"  spoke  up 
coach  Henry  Steinman.  That's  Jacks  new- 
baby  '  I  As  a  formality.  Dunn  had  replaced 
St  Marys  as  parole  custodian,  i  And  Babe 
Ruth  it  was.  forevermore. 

The  season  began  at  home,  against  Buffa- 
lo Dunn  let  Ruth  start  the  second  game:  he 
turned  in  a  6-0  shutout.  Joe  McCarthy, 
later  on  'i'ankee  manager  was  Buffalo's 
second  baseman  He  went  hitless.  but  Ruth 
got  two  singles. 

Dunn,  a  former  pitcher  himself,  was  as- 
tounded by  this  rookie  who  wore  rings  on 
three  fingers  of  his  pitching  hand,  and  who 
won  ten  games  m  a  row  Ruth's  pay  rose 
from  $100  a  month  to  $250.  He  spent  some 
of  It  on  a  motorcycle  and  buzzed  the  neigh- 
borhood—the Ruths  by  then  were  living 
above  a  bar  at  522  West  Conway  Street  — 
and  gave  rides  to  Mamie,  the  only  one  of  his 
brother-s  and  sisters  who  lived  to  maturity. 
His  mother  had  died  in  1910 1  The  Babe— 6 
feet  2  and  weighing  180  pounds— was  Little 
George  to  his  family:  his  father,  whom  he 
much  resembled,  being  Big  George 

Ruths  good  times,  however,  paralleled 
bad  times  for  the  club  Oriole  turnstiles 
were  idle,  while  the  Federal  League  s,  across 
29th  Street,  spun  merrily,  American  and  Na- 
tional owners,  raided,  sought  to  buy  minor 
leaguers:  early  in  July,  Dunn,  forbidden  to 
move  the  franchise  m  mid-sea.son,  gave  in. 
Outfielder  Birdie  Cree.  top  hitter  (.356)  and 
top  earner  ($400).  went  first.  Ruth  (13-6  in 
won-losti  was  in  the  third  shipment,  with 
fellow-rookie  Ernie  Shore  and  their  battery 
mate.  Captain  Ben  Egan.  Verbally,  Dunn 
had  ticketed  Ruth  for  John  McGraw's 
Giants,  but  the  sale  was  to  the  Red  Sox. 
whose  owner  had  lent  heavily  to  the  sore- 
pressed  International  League.  McGraw  got 
mad  at  Dunn.  Ruth  s  price  was  about  $8,500, 
low  because  three-league-war  losses  left  the 
owers  short  of  capital 

Though  he  was  still  in  hLs  teens,  Ruth's 
value  was  no  secret  from  the  majors  or  from 
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Oriole  fans.  C  Starr  Matthews  wrote  in  Thr 
Sun.  on  a  black  FYiday  in  July.  1914: 

He  IS  a  wonder  and  his  performances  have 
been  followed  by  fans  all  over  the  country. 
During  the  past  four  months,  his  shoots 
have  made  the  whole  baseball  world  sit  up 
and  pay  attention. 

Babe  Ruth  did  not  hit  a  home  run  while 
an  Oriole.  He  did.  however,  first  plav  the 
outfield  in  Baltimore,  during  thai  awful 
week  when  the  team  shrank  to  a  mere  dozen 
men.  In  September -a  sad  postscript— the 
Babe  reappeared  in  enemy  uniform  having 
been  sent  down  to  Pro\idence  for  seasoning. 
The  Clamdiggers  won  the  pennant.  Babe 
Ruth  pitched  and  won  against  the  Orioles. 
Babe  Ruth  did  hit  a  home  run. 

He  went  on  to  change  the  basic  emphasis 
m  baseball,  to  post  hitting  records  that  no 
one  has  approached,  to  pack  stands  and 
hoist  salaries  and  spellbind  whole  genera- 
tions of  kids.  Biographies,  and  a  plaque  in 
Memorial  Stadium  s  lobby,  describe  it. 

Baltimore  does  not  claim  these  feats.  The 
Babe  came  back,  at  first;  he  lent  his  father 
money  toward  one  more  tavern,  at  Eutaw 
and  Lombard,  and  one  winter  he  worked 
behind  the  Bar  The  sudden  death  in  1918 
of  G.  H  Ruth.  Sr..  occurred  just  off  the 
premi.ses.  That  bar  is  still  there.  And  in  Oc- 
tober. 1914.  m  Ellicott  City,  the  Babe  was 
married  to  a  17-year  old  Boston  waitre.ss.  In 
1916.  they  went  to  hve  in  Boston 

On  occasion,  particularly  for  exhibition 
games  again.st  the  Orioles,  he  came  briefly 
back  to  Baltimore.  Playing  for  the  Red  So.x. 
at  Oriole  Park.  Friday  April  18.  1919.  Ruth 
hit  four  homers  in  one  game  His  last  visit 
was  m  July.  1948.  for  an  Interfaith  Game 
that  was  then  rained  out.  A  month  later. 
wasted  with  cancer,  he  was  dead—  the  most 
colorful  figure  ever  to  appear  on  the  Ameri 
can  sports  scene". 

His  sister.  Mrs.  Wilbur  Moberly.  lives  in 
Williamsport.  Maryland  Nieces  are  his  only 
other  km.  His  wives  have  died,  and  his  step- 
daughters live  elsewhere  Many  of  his  tro 
phies  are  in  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum,  at  Cooperstown.  New 
York.  But  Baltimore  made  him  what  he 
was.  and  he  was  the  greatest  of  them  all 
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HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently given  an  appeal  petition  on  behalf  of 
Lev  Mllman,  a  Jewish  refusnik  who  resides  in 
Moscow  Although  Mr  Milman  has  applied  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  he  may  live 
with  his  daughter  Maria,  who  lives  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  has  been  refused  clearance 
status  because  of  his  alleged  possession  of 
state  secrets.  Donna  Bloustein,  an  attorney  m 
Miami,  affirms  that  Mr.  Milman  was  never  em- 
ployed in  a  confidential  relationship  and  never 
possessed  state  secrets  Since  his  date  of 
last  employment  was  in  1975.  any  knowledge 
wtitch  he  might  have  possessed  would  be 
long  obsolete 

Lev  Milman  served  as  a  maior  in  the  Soviet 
Army  between  the  years  1941  and  1945.  and 
was  much  decorated  for  his  combat  activities 
After  he  lett  the  army,  he  was  employed  in  the 
ministry  of  ship  building  until  his  retirement  in 
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1979  At  present.  Mr,  Milman  suffers  from 
glaucoma  and  has  lost  his  vision  in  his  left 
eye  and  has  only  partial  vision  in  his  nght  eye 
As  well,  he  suffers  from  a  hearing  condition, 
and  is  generally  m  imp>ovenshed  health. 

Lev  Milmans  daughter,  wife  and  son  have 
been  given  clearance  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  while  Mr  Milman  has  been  refused  the 
right  to  emigrate  By  this  plea.  I  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Government  to  grant  an  immediate  exit 
visa  to  Lev  Milman  and  to  allow  his  wife  Lia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  they  can  experience  what  life  is 
all  about 


A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUG  BUST  IN 
WOONSOCKET,  RI 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

ny  RllonE  ISL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Ms  SCHNEIDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  local 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  who 
took  part  in  yesterday's  drug  raid  in  Woon- 
sockel,  RI  Drugs  and  drug  related  crime  are 
pervasivie  problems,  which  threaten  to  cripple 
our  country  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
making  a  difference  in  Rhode  Island 

The  raid  netted  a  pound  of  cocaine,  ap- 
proximately S30.000.  at  least  nine  firearms 
and  five  arrests  The  operation  also  involved 
approximately  100 'officers,  including  10  offi- 
cers from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, 60  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  agents  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  officers 
from  the  Attorney  Generals  Statewide  Narcot- 
ics Task  Force 

I  understand  that  Woonsocket  Detective 
Omer  Frappier  was  also  very  instrumental  in 
setting  up  the  successful  raids,  which  was  ac- 
complished without  injury  Detective  Frappier 
posed  as  a  rent  collector  in  order  to  gam  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  local  drug  trade 

This  raid  effectively  terminated  a  drug  nng 
that  had  earned  approximately  5120,000  a 
week  in  cocaine  sales  I  congratulate  the  offi- 
cers who  participated  in  yesterdays  success- 
ful drug  raid  in  Woonsocket.  It  is  visible  and 
effective  operations  like  this  one  that  will  help 
us  take  back  the  streets  from  drug  cnminals 


IN  PRAISE  OF  WHEELERSBURG, 
OHIOS  GARY  CLINGER 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  those  people 
who  make  the  effort  to  learn  various  lifesaving 
techniques— the  Heimlich  maneuver.  CPR  and 
similar  measures — are  truly  special  people. 
These  individuals  are  decidedly  unindividualis- 
tic  and  unselfish  They  go  to  the  trouble  of 
mastering  a  skill  which  admittedly,  and  hope- 
fully, they  will  never  need  to  use 

Periodically,  though,  the  awful  occasion  of 
emergency  arrives,  when  a  person  in  danger 
needs  immediate  assistance  That  is  when  we 
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can  all  be  thankful  for  the  people  who  have 
cared  enough  for  their  families,  friends,  and 
fellow  citizens  to  learn  cntical  lifesaving  tech- 
niques. 

Accidents  rarely  occur  at  opportune  mo- 
ments or  in  convenient  places.  Trouble  knows 
no  schedule  or  boundary,  and  medical  and 
emergency  professionals  cannot  be  every- 
where at  once.  In  their  absence,  who  can  step 
in  to  help  rescue  or  stabilize  a  victim  in  peni? 
The  answer  is:  Anyone,  thanks  to  CPR,  This 
and  other  lifesaving  methods  empower  ordi- 
nary nonmedical  people  to  do  some  very  ex- 
traordinary things  when  a  life  is  on  the  line 

The  following  newsstory  appeared  on  page 
1  of  the  December  27,  1989  edition  of  the 
Portsmouth  Community  Common,  It  tells  the 
story  of  Wheelersburg,  Ohio's  Gary  dinger, 
who  recently  stepped  info  an  emergency  situ- 
ation and  gave  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts — 
the  gift  of  life.  From  Gary,  we  recognize  that, 
through  training,  we  can  all  meet  a  potential 
danger  head  on  and  overcome  it, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  urging  our  colleagues  to  note  the  impor- 
tance of  lifesaving  training,  and  pay  special 
heed  to  thier  recent  use  by  Gary  dinger,  who 
was  ready  when  the  prospect  of  disaster  sud- 
denly loomed 

Here  is  the  story  from  the  Community 
Common: 

Local  Mail  Carrier  Helps  Save  Life  of 
Small  Child  During  Mail  Delivery 

cBy  Karen  L.  Hill) 

Gary  dinger,  a  mail  carrier  and  five-year 
employee  for  the  Portsmouth  Post  Office, 
was  recently  honored  for  his  life-saving 
techniques  that  he  used  in  reviving  a  small 
child  while  delivering  news  on  his  route 
Tuesday,  Nov,  14, 

Clinger  was  in  the  1700  block  of  Robinson 
Avenue  delivering  mail  at  a  residence  when 
a  teenage  girl  came  running  out  of  the  door 
past  him.  The  mother  of  the  small  child 
came  running  out  behind  her  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  giving  the  child  to  Clinger. 
saying.    Do  something— its  not  breathing!  " 

At  lirst.  Clinger  just  stood  there  in  disbe- 
lief. T  turned  the  child  over  and  hit  it  on 
the  back  with  no  results,  then  I  tried  the 
Heimlich  Maneuver  with  no  luck.  I  laid  the 
child  down  on  the  porch  and  checked  to  see 
if  there  was  an  obstruction  in  its  mouth,  not 
finding  anything.  I  noticed  that  the  baby 
was  congested  and  running  a  fever.  I  blew 
air  into  its  mouth,  not  covering  its  nose  and 
the  congestion  came  out.  The  child  still 
wasn't  breathing,  so  I  covered  its  nose,  and 
blew  more  air  into  its  lungs.  This  time  it 
worked."  Clinger  said. 

He  continued.  I  took  the  child  into  the 
house  and  kept  its  mouth  close  to  my  ear  to 
make  sure  that  the  child  continued  to 
breath,  while  we  waited  for  the  ambulance 
to  arrive  <the  teenager  had  gone  lo  call  for 
help)." 

Gary  learned  CPR  techniques  while  he 
wa.s  in  the  Army  in  the  late  60s.  "I  just 
thought  about  what  1  could  do  to  make  the 
child  breath  and  did  what  I  could,"  he  said. 
"You  remember  the  steps  that  you're 
taught  during  CPR  training,  and  I  just  kept 
trying  til  one  of  them  worked." 

He  is  the  father  of  two.  a  16-year-old 
daughter.  Traci.  who  resides  with  him  in 
Wheelersburg.  and  a  10-yar-old  son.  Gary, 
who  resides  in  Portsmouth. 

Everybody  is  making  such  a  big  deal  out 
of  this-I  was  just  glad  I  could  do  something 
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for  the  child  — if  anything  like  that  ever 
happened  lo  my  kids  Id  want  someone  lo  be 
around  to  help  them.  too.    he  said 


NASA  ASTRONAUT  FROM  • 
COLORADO 

HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  HEFLEY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  today  to  recognize  an  outstanding 
graduate  from  my  home  State  of  Colorado 
Marsha  S  Ivms  received  her  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  aerospace  engineering  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1973 

Since  1974,  Ivms  has  been  employed  at  the 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  Space  Center,  logging 
over  4,500  hours  in  civilian  and  NASA  aircraft 
Until  1980,  Marsha  was  assigned  as  an  engi- 
neer in  the  crew  station  design  branch,  to 
work  on  orbiter  displays,  controls  and  man 
machine  engineenng.  She  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  orbitor  head-up  display 
[HUD], 

In  1980,  she  became  a  flight  simulation  en- 
gineer on  the  shuttle  training  aircraft  and  was 
selected  by  NASA  m  May  1984  She  became 
an  astronaut  in  June  1985,  qualified  for  as- 
signment as  a  mission  specialist  on  future 
space  shuttle  flight  crews. 

Committed  to  excellence,  Marsha  holds 
several  licenses,  including  a  single  engine  air- 
plane, land,  sea.  commercial  licenses  and 
multiengine  and  glider  flight  instructor  ratings. 

Former  assignments  include  astraunaut  sup- 
port for  orbitor  test  and  checkout  at  the  cape, 
crew  support  for  orbitor  launches,  landings 
and  capsule  communicator  [CapCOM]  m  mis- 
sion control 

Ivms  has  just  returned  from  an  incredible 
mission  on  the  crew  of  STS-32,  Launched  on 
January  9,  they  returned  on  January  20,  1990 
after  successfully  deploying  the  SynCOM  IV-5 
satellite  and  retneving  the  long  duration  expo- 
sure facility. 

It  IS  truly  an  honor  for  Colorado,  as  well  as 
the  entire  United  States  to  have  such  wonder- 
ful, intelligent  astronauts  as  Marsha  Ivms,  to 
voyage  into  space  and  return,  educating  our 
universe. 


AUTOMOBILE  INFORMATION 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  which  I  first  introduced  last  Con- 
gress to  include  light  trucks  in  the  labeling  re- 
quirements of  the  Automobile  Information  Dis- 
closure Act 

In  March  1988.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Toshner  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Wl.  They 
wrote  about  their  experiences  buying  a  pickup 
truck  the  year  previously  Only  after  they  had 
purchased  the  truck  did  they  discover  that 
they  had  been  misled  about  optional  versus 
standard  equipment,  costing  them  a  quite  a  bit 
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of  money.  They  found  out  that  manufacturers, 
are  not  required  to  provide  the  same  informa- 
tion as  they  do  on  cars  So  they  wrote  to  ask 
me  lo  introduce  a  bill  that  would  require  the 
same  window  display  stickers  to  be  placed  on 
light  trucks  as  cars 

When  Congress  passed  the  Automobile  In- 
formation Disclosure  Act  m  the  late  1950s, 
light  trucks  were  not  nearly  as  popular  as  they 
are  today  By  1987,  however,  they  accounted 
for  one-third  of  all  passenger  vehicles  sold 
It's  time  we  required  the  same  disclosures  for 
these  vehicles  as  we  do  for  cars 

My  bill  simply  adds  light  trucks  to  the  exist- 
ing Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  FRANK 
YOUNG.  M.D. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  recently,  mem- 
bers of  the  food  and  drug  industry  joined  the 
Nation  s  health  leaders  to  honor  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Dr  Frank  E  Young  The  Inbute  dinner 
was  much  deserved  I  have  served  nearly  28 
years  in  the  Congress  I  can  state  unequivo- 
cally that  Dr  Young  stands  alone  in  his  exem- 
plary execution  of  our  food  and  drug  laws,  and 
in  the  leadership  he  provided — in  many  ways 
pioneered — m  important  areas  of  food  and 
drug  related  issues  affecting  public  health  and 
safety. 

Of  course,  when  Dr  Young  first  arrived  in 
his  new  post  in  July  of  1984,  I  had  no  doubts 
as  to  the  great  ability  and  determination  he 
would  bring  with  him  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  You  see.  I  know  Dr  Young 
personally  I  have  known  him  for  more  than 
25  years  He  is  from  the  Upstate  New  York 
congressional  distnct  that  I  represent.  People 
in  Rochester  take  particular  pnde  in  Dr.  Young 
and  his  work,  both  as  Commissioner  of  the 
FDA,  as  well  as  m  his  previous  association 
with  the  University  of  Rochester  where  he 
worked  so  ably  as  the  Dean  of  the  Universi- 
ty's medical  school  Truly,  Frank  Young  is  a 
"favonte  son  "  of  Rochester,  NY, 

Putting  my  personal  fnendship  with  Dr 
Young  aside,  it  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
work  with  him  so  closely  on  issue  of  public 
health  and  safety.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  and  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  depended  on  him  for  counsel  and 
input  on  issues  ranging  from  drug  tampenng 
and  food  contamination  to  substantive  policy 
discussions  on  how  to  deal  with  the  deadly 
disease  AIDS.  In  all  instances  Frank  Young 
proved  the  consummate  professional — knowl- 
edgeable, effective  in  his  communication,  will- 
ing to  listen  to  others,  and  able  to  forge  posi- 
tive results  from  sometimes  conflicting  view- 
points. 

Dr.  Young  was  the  right  man  at  the  right 
time  for  a  very  tough  job  His  appointment 
came  at  a  crucial  state  m  the  FDA's  history — 
a  time  marked  by  nsing  consumer  demands, 
dramatic     technological     breakthroughs,     an 
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ever-widenmg  AIDS  epidemic,  and  determined 
legislators  seeking  to  expand  FDA's  mandate 
at  every  turn — all  in  the  face  of  dwindling  re- 
sources. Many  people  would  have  shied  away 
from  such  an  awesome  task.  But  Dr  Young's 
passion  for  personal  challenge  and  beltef  in 
public  service  made  the  opportunity  to  lead 
one  of  the  finest  consumer  protection  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world  irresistible. 

In  his  over  5  years  as  Commissioner.  Dr 
Youngs  bold  leadership  and  commitment  to 
the  long-term  welfare  of  the  FDA  t>ecame  his 
trademark  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
tenure,  it  was  apparent  that  Dr  Young  would 
not  settle  for  the  status  quo  His  energetic, 
aggressive  style  helped  to  reduce  wasteful 
government  practices  and  unleash  the  genius 
of  the  American  enterprise  system  from  the 
burdens  of  unnecessary  regulation  Dr  Young 
also  led  the  fight  to  conserve  scaxe  Federal 
resources,  enabling  FDA  to  respond  to  the 
most  serious  health  problems  lacing  the  coun- 
try 

A  pnme  example  was  FDA's  effective  re- 
sponse to  two  events  which  dominated  the 
Nation's  headlines  and  held  Amencan  con- 
sumers captive  the  1986  tampenng  incidents 
involving  Tylenol  and  the  discovery  in  1989  of 
cyanide-laced  fruit  Thanks  to  Dr  Young  and 
the  professionals  at  FDA,  the  nsk  to  American 
consumers  was  negligible  in  both  instances 
and  user  confidence  in  the  affected  products 
was  quickly  restored 

As  a  progressive  public  health  administrator. 
Dr  Young  realized  the  value  of  sound  forward 
planning  to  insure  that  the  agency's  specific 
risk  assessment  and  management  ar>d  en- 
forcement capabilities  keep  pace  with  the 
weighty  challenges  of  the  next  century  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr,  Young  established  a  process  of 
action  planning  aimed  at  revitalizing  the 
agency,  bnnging  its  pnorities  into  sharp  focus 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  internal 
produce  review  procedures  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  high  tech  age  in  which  we  live 

As  a  clinician  and  scientist,  Dr,  i^oung  real- 
ized the  importance  of  expediting  the  develop- 
ment and  availability  of  new  drugs  for  the  des- 
perately ill  To  this  end,  he  revamped  FDA 
regulations  to  get  promising  new  drugs  into 
the  hands  of  clinicians  to  treat  patients  with 
life-threatening  diseases  and  no  alternative 
therapies  He  also  sp)earheaded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  to  significantly  reduce  the  time 
required  for  clinical  testing  of  innovative  drugs 
for  diseases  that  placed  people's  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy or  adversely  affected  their  quality  of  life. 

In  the  area  of  AIDS,  Dr  Young  demonstrat- 
ed courage  and  compassion.  He  created  a 
"fast  track"  mechanism  for  approving  pioneer 
drugs  in  order  to  relieve  the  human  suffenng 
associated  with  this  ternble  disease  These  in- 
duced AZT,  gancydovir,  and  aerotherapies 
under  certain  use  conditions  He  approved 
four  drugs  and  biological  products  for  wide 
scale  commercial  use,  and  granted  market 
clearance  for  12  tests  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  HIV  virus  in  human  blood 

Dr  Young's  accomplishments  span  an  addi- 
tional number  of  important  areas  such  as  bio- 
technology, food  safety,  information  labeling 
on  food  products,  medical  device  safety,  and 
a  host  of  others.  And  although  Dr,  Young  em- 
braced the  goal  of  more  sensible  and  well-lar- 
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geled  regulation,  he  demontrated  equal  re- 
solve in  carrying  out  his  agency's  health  pro- 
tection responsibilities 

Fof  example,  dunng  Dr  Young's  tenure,  the 
FDA  responded  to  a  record  high  number  of 
repxjrts  of  contaminated  food,  while  conduct 
ing  an  all-time  high  number  of  inspections  of 
imported  foods  and  drugs  He  also  strength- 
ened FDA's  inspection  program  for  the  Na 
tions  blood  banks  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
blood  supply,  and  upgraded  the  quality  control 
of  certain  blood  barrier  products  to  protect 
consumers  and  health  professionals  from  con- 
tracting HIV 

All  in  all,  it's  a  truly  impressive  record  So. 
as  Dr  Young  assumes  his  new  role  in  the 
HHS  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  it  IS  fitting  that  all  Amencans  salute  his 
record  of  excellence  as  FDA  Commissioner 
We  can  all  rest  assured  that  his  mark  on  the 
agency  will  have  a  lasting  and  profoundly 
positive  affect  on  the  future  work  of  this  most 
valued  institution  My  hat  goes  of^  to  you. 
Frank,  for  a  job  well  done  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  your  new  assignment  and 
I  offer  you  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  future 


HONORING  DR.  RUSSELL  B. 
SCOBIE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  month  of 
February  is  the  month  that  many  Amencans 
think  of  our  rich  cultural  heritage  The  birth- 
days of  the  two  greatest  Americans— George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln— afford  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  services 
that  many  others  p)erform  for  the  good  of  their 
community  and  the  good  of  the  Nation 

Annually,  the  Historic  Newburgh  Organiza- 
tion in  Orange  County.  NY,  uses  the  occasion 
of  Washington's  Birthday  to  pay  homage  to  in- 
dividuals who  had  a  genuine  impact  upon  our 
mid-Hudson  region 

This  year,  their  honoree  is  a  gentleman 
whose  accomplishments  are  beyond  question 

Dr  Russell  B  Scobie  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  efforts  to  floundate  our  water 
supplies.  In  1944,  he  was  the  instigator  of  the 
famous  flouridation  study  in  Orange  County 
NY,  upon  which  our  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  of  floundation  became  known 
Since  that  pioneer  effort  nearly  a  half  a  centu- 
ry ago,  Dr  Scobie  has  presented  papers  and 
lectures  throughout  the  world  to  promote  the 
idea  of  floundation  These  trips  which  were 
made  throughout  the  past  four  decades  were 
made  by  Dr  Scobie  at  his  personal  expense 
He  received  no  remuneration — not  even  for 
travel  expenses 

Largely  through  his  efforts,  the  tragedy  of 
tooth  decay  has  been  reduced  or  virtually 
eliminated  in  many  regions  on  our  Earth,  in- 
cluding the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  Many  years  ago,  Dr  Vladamir 
Rudko.  director  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion [WHO]  presented  Dr  Scobie  with  that  or- 
ganization's report  on  floundation  m  Geneva. 
Swrtzerland.  Dr  Rudko  had  autographed  the 
book-length  report:    "To  Dr.  Russell  Scobie— 
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you  contributed  the  most  to  water  flounda- 
tion— we  are  trying  to  continue  it! " 

Dr  Scobie  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  He  has 
practiced  pediatrics  in  Orange  County,  NY, 
since  1936.  and  although  he  is  now  86  years 
young,  he  still  continues  his  active  practice 

Dr.  Scobie  founded  the  Yale  Alumni  Club  of 
the  mid-Hudson  Valley,  and  has  remained 
active  in  many  community  endeavors,  includ- 
ing Rotary  International.  He  has  received 
many  honors  throughout  the  years;  however, 
his  accomplishments  in  initiating  the  flounda- 
tion of  water  have  greatly  gone  unheralded. 

Accordingly,  the  selection  of  Dr  Russell  B. 
Scobie  as  the  1990  honoree  of  the  Historic 
Newburgh  Organization  is  extremely  appropri- 
ate, for  here  is  a  man  who  truly  "made  a  dif- 
ference" Historic  societies  from  throughout 
Orange  County  and  the  mid-Hudson  region 
will  join  with  the  many  friends,  loved  ones, 
and  admirers  of  Dr  Scobie  on  February  22  as 
they  honor  this  truly  great  man 

Mr  Speaker  I  mvite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  congratulating  Dr  Russell  B  Scobie, 
his  wife  Kathenne,  and  their  twin  children 
Robert  and  Barbara,  for  a  jOb  well  done 


LINDA  COMER.  PRINCIPAL  OP 
LINCOLN  ELEMENTARY 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIC.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay  tnb- 
ute  to  a  constituent  and  very  special  fnend. 
Linda  Comer,  the  principal  of  Lincoln  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Kalamazoo.  Ml  The  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  recently  extended  well-deserved  edi- 
torial recognition  lo  Linda  for  the  special  con- 
tnbution  she  has  made  to  her  community 
through  her  commitment  to  children  and  their 
eduction. 

Linda,  a  teacher  and  reading  specialist 
before  becoming  an  administrator  13  years 
ago,  brings  great  vitality  to  her  job  A  great 
many  students  as  well  as  their  parents  and 
teachers,  declare  confidently  that  "Lincoln  is 
the  best  school  in  the  Kalamazoo  public 
school  system  ■  They  credit  Linda's  positive 
attitude  with  changing  the  perception  of  Lin- 
coln as  |ust  another  aging  school  into  Lincoln 
as  a  very  special  and  dynamic  place 

Linda's  creativity  shines  through  her 
school  s  innovative  programs.  The  school  sci- 
ence fair,  a  pertorming  arts  department,  a 
mentor  program  involving  local  college  stu- 
dents, and  a  spell-a-thon  fundraising  for 
school  protects— these  are  a  few  of  the  im- 
mensely successful  projects  that  she  has  en- 
couraged She  can  also  frequently  be  found 
participating  in  activities  during  school  recess 
and  bringing  students  to  dinner  or  sporting 
events  m  recognition  of  their  good  behavior 
and  performance 

Linda  Comer's  concern  for  students  and 
teachers  does  not  end  with  the  end  of  the 
school  day  She  has  a  hand  in  a  wide  vanety 
of  community  activities  including  the  metropol- 
itan Kalamazoo  NAACP's  annual  freedom 
fund  dinner,  and  a  tutorial  program  at  Mount 
Zion  Missionary  Baptist  Church 


February  7,  1990 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  known  Linda  Comer 
these  past  several  years.  Her  constant  enthu- 
siasm, her  innovative  ideas,  her  sense  of  fair- 
ness, and  her  dedictlon  of  public  education 
have  earned  her  the  respect  of  students,  par- 
ents,* and  teachers 


February  7,  1990 


CELEBRATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  at 
this  time,  I  address  my  House  colleagues  to 
bring  their  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  who  have  suffered  under  the  op- 
erative regime  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  February  16,  1990,  the  world  will  ob- 
serve the  72d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  On  this  day, 
Lithuanians  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  will  com- 
memorate their  struggle  for  independence 
Clearly,  the  recent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  make  all  of  us  who  sym- 
pathize with  our  Lithuanian  brethren  optimistic 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  year  that  they  will  live 
in  real  freedom. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  cannot  forget 
the  past. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council  declared  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  In  so  doing,  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia was  established  The  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nia's sovereignty  was  recognized  around  the 
world — even  by  the  Soviet  Union  just  2  years 
later.  Lithuania  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1921,  and  for  the  next  two  decades  Lithua- 
nians enjoyed  liberty  and  self-determination 
under  a  government  that  fostered  political  and 
religious  freedom  for  all  citizens. 

Then,  in  June  1940,  1  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  Molotov-Robbentrop  Pact,  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  and  illegally  occupied  Lithuania 
as  well  as  the  other  Baltic  States.  The  United 
States  unequivocally  condemned  this  viola- 
tion. We  have  never  recognized  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  never  will 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  First  Distnct  of 
Indiana,  which  I  represent,  has  a  large  Lithua- 
nian population  From  this  association,  I  know 
that  they  are  a  strong  and  justifiably  proud 
group  who  have  enriched  our  community  On 
February  18,  the  annual  Lithuanian  freedom 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Casimir  Pansh  in 
Gary,  IN.  It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  next  year's 
dinner  will  be  held  to  honor  the  newly  estab- 
lished independence  of  Lithuania. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Foreign  Affairs  Newsletter  for  Janu- 
ary 1990  into  the  Congressional  Record: 


The  International  Environment 

Protection  of  the  environment  is  emerging 
a-s  a  central  international  issue  of  the  1990s. 
It  is  a  key  concern  in  Eastern  as  well  as 
Western  Europe,  and  in  foreign  assistance 
programs  for  the  developing  world.  Now  on 
the  agenda  of  most  international  meetings, 
environmental  protection  will  require  grow- 
ing attention  from  policymakers  in  the 
coming  years. 

Pollution  and  development  are  damaging 
the  world's  resource  base—the  atmosphere, 
the  oceans,  the  tropical  rain  forests.  Antarc- 
tica, and  the  earth's  rich  diversity  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  Population  growth  will 
create  even  more  pressure  on  the  planets 
limited  resources.  In  1989  alone,  world  popu- 
lation increased  90  million  to  5.2  billion. 
The  United  Nations  projects  8.5  billion  by 
2025. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  key  environmen- 
tal problems  we  face  is  sobering: 

Global  warming.  Many  scientists  believe 
the  earths  temperature  is  rising  more  rap- 
idly than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 
Gases  produced  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  trap  the  suns  returning  rays  like  the 
glass  of  a  greenhouse.  Temperatures  could 
rise  by  3-4  degrees  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century.  This  would  change  climate 
patterns  and  raise  the  level  of  the  worlds 
oceans.  Many  coastal  cities,  as  well  as  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Netherlands  and  Bangla- 
desh, could  be  inundated. 

Acid  precipitation:  Caused  primarily  by 
polluting  emissions  from  coal-fired  power 
plants  and  factories,  acid  rain  and  snow  de- 
stroy forests,  poison  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
damage  buildings.  Effects  are  often  felt 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  countries  where 
the  emissions  originate. 

Ozone  depletion:  The  release  of  man-made 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs),  used  as  chemi- 
cal solvents  and  cooling  agents,  is  destroying 
ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Ozone  de- 
pletion permits  larger  amounts  of  ultravio- 
let radiation  to  reach  the  earth,  threatening 
human  health  and  damaging  major  food 
crops,  and  aquatic  vegetation. 

Tropical  deforestation:  54  acres  of  tropical 
forest  are  lost  per  minute.  This  alarming 
rate  of  destruction  poses  three  major  prob- 
lems. First,  tropical  forests  are  home  to  50- 
80%  of  the  world's  plant  and  animal  :pecies. 
Deforestation  threatens  the  existence  of 
thousands  of  these  precious  species,  many 
of  which  have  untapped  potential  for  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  industry.  Second,  de- 
forestation may  contribute  up  to  25'^c  of  the 
annual  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  levels, 
contributing  to  possible  global  warming. 
Third,  economic  development  at  the  cost  of 
the  rain  forests  depletes  the  vital  local  re- 
source base. 

To  address  these  issues,  a  change  in  our 
definition  of  economic  growth  is  in  order. 
"We  need  to  embrace  the  concept  of  ■sus- 
tainable development"'  in  which  economic 
growth  does  not  deplete  the  resource  base 
upon  which  future  generations  depend.  This 
will  require  unprecedented  cooperation  be- 
tween developing  and  developed  countries. 
The  U.S..  which  consumes  a  disporportion- 
ate  share  of  the  world's  resources,  should 
provide  the  leadership. 

International  negotiations  have  had  some 
success,  but  are  only  opening  skirmishes  in 
the  battle  to  save  the  planet.  A  1987  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  ozone  layer  by  calling 
on  industrialized  countries  to  cut  the  use  of 
CFCs  in  half  by  1999  provides  a  useful 
model  for  international  action.  But  such  ef- 
forts will  only  be  successful  with  the  coop- 
eration of  all  major  nations. 
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Global  warming  negotiations  have  been 
more  difficult.  In  November,  the  U.S. 
blocked  an  international  agreement  to 
freeze  carbon  dioxide  emissions  at  curent 
levels  by  the  year  2000.  The  Bush  Adminis- 
tration claimed  scientific  data  was  not  con 
elusive  and  that  action  should  not  be  taken 
until  a  UN-sponsored  panel  publishes  its 
report  in  June.  1990. 

International  organizations  can  play  a  key 
role  in  promoting  environmental  responsi- 
bility. The  1989  meeting  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  accord 
between  rich  and  poor  countries  on  stabiliz- 
ing the  earths  climate.  Pressure  from  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  World  Bank  and 
other  multilateral  banks  to  pay  increased 
attention  to  the  environmental  impact  of 
their  loan  proposals. 

Many  less  developed  countries  resent  at- 
tempts by  developed  countries  to  restrict 
their  economic  growth.  The  U.S.  should 
take  the  lead  in  setting  up  a  technology 
transfer  program  to  help  poor  countries 
achieve  sustainable  economic  growth  and 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  past  industrialization. 
We  should  offer  economic  incentives  in  the 
form  of  debt-for-nature  .swaps,  in  which  a 
country's  debt  burden  is  reduced  in  return 
for  preservation  of  natural  resources.  We 
should  support  international  family  plan- 
ning programs  which  seek  to  control  the 
population  explosion. 

Many  countries  have  already  begun  lo 
tackle  their  environmental  problems.  Brazil 
recently  reduced  several  subsidies  that  en- 
couraged rain  forest  destruction.  Nongov- 
ernmental organizations  have  arranged 
debt-for-nature  swaps  in  Bolivia.  Costa  Rica. 
Ecuador,  and  the  Philippines.  West  Germa- 
ny has  committed  to  cutting  CFC  produc- 
tion by  95'^c  by  1995. 

As  well  as  acting  on  the  international 
level,  we  need  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  We  need  to  reorder  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  to  integrate  environmental 
concerns,  balancing  the  needs  of  growth  and 
sustainability  of  the  resource  base.  Pro- 
posed Clean  Air  Act  legislation  seeks  to  fur- 
ther reduce  major  air  pollutants,  establish 
an  acid  rain  program,  and  introduce  innova- 
tive pollution  control  approaches.  We  need 
to  improve  our  energy  efficiency,  speed 
transition  to  energy  sources  that  use  less 
carbon  dioxide,  and  reduce  subsidized  log- 
ging on  public  lands.  The  U.S.  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  environmental  degradation 
by  itself.  But  its  size  and  importance  assure 
that  it  can  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
world  environment. 

The  world's  ecological  systems  are  in  trou- 
ble. We  need  to  redefine  our  national  securi- 
ty priorities  to  preserve  the  earth.  The  im- 
mediate costs  are  considerable  and  some  sci- 
entific uncertainty  remains,  but  my  sense  is 
that  we  have  delayed  long  enough  and  the 
costs  will  be  far  greater  in  the  future.  The 
health  of  the  planet  in  the  next  century, 
even  its  survival,  could  depend  significantly 
upon  what  we  do  now. 


AN  ASSET  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
RETIRES 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.   GEKAS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask   my  col- 
leagues   to   join   with    me   in    recognizing   a 
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woman  who  has  served  her  community  in  my 
distnct  for  three  and  a  half  decades. 

Vivian  Mader.  of  Grantville,  PA,  will  retire 
after  35  years  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  at 
the  end  of  February.  For  the  last  17  of  those 
years,  she  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  Post- 
master at  the  Grantville  Post  Office.  To  have 
such  a  position  of  responsibility  in  what  is  the 
greatest  postal  service  in  the  world  is  no  small 
task  And  Vivian  Mader  has  made  no  small 
contribution  to  Pennsylvania. 

Vivian  has  been  awarded  numerous  com- 
mendations and  held  p)OSitions  reflecting  ex- 
emplary service:  1 983  Postmaster  of  the  Year. 
State  legislative  chairman  of  the  National 
League  of  Postmasters,  director  of  the  Dau- 
phin County  Branch  of  National  Association  of 
Postmaster  Association 

She  has  worked  with  scores  of  ctvic  and 
community  organizations,  including  the  Cancer 
Society,  Brownie  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Manada 
Hill  United  Methodist  Church,  Cub  Scouts,  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Company  Auxiliary,  and  the 
PTA,  to  name  just  a  few. 

I  express  my  gratitude  and  my  congratula- 
tions to  Vivian  Mader  and  know  that  all  my 
colleagues  and  constituents  )Oin  me  in  thank- 
ing her  for  a  job  well  done. 


THE  VA  EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  place  part-time  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  [VA] 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administration 
[HSRA],  formerly  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other 
part-time  Federal  employees.  Part-time  doc- 
tors and  nurses  of  the  VA  hospital  system- 
so-called  title  38  employees— now  receive 
less  in  retirement  pension  benefits  than  all 
other  part-time  Federal  employees.  That  is 
simply  unfair,  and,  if  not  corrected,  will  lead  to 
poorer  quality  medical  care  tor  veterans  who 
rely  on  our  commitment  to  care  for  them 
through  the  VA  system. 

Discrimination  against  part-time  doctors  and 
nurses  in  the  VA  system  is  the  result  of  a  9- 
year  tug-of-war  over  efforts  to  reduce  the  pen- 
sion benefits  of  the  Reagan  years.  The  appen- 
dix below  lists  the  vanous  laws  passed  and 
then  changed  by  Congress  affecting  the  retire- 
ment pensions  of  these  title  38  employees 
over  the  last  several  years 

THE  BILL 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  ad- 
dress the  inequity  in  the  treatment  of  part-time 
medical  personnel  of  the  VA  by  simply  striking 
the  section  of  law  which  treats  part-time  title 
38  employees  differently,  for  the  purposes  of 
p>ension  computation,  from  all  other  Federal 
workers.  The  result  of  this  change  would  be  to 
apply  the  same  retirement  pension  formula  to 
part-time  title  38  employees  as  is  currently  ap- 
plied to  other  part-time  Federal  employees. 
Under  my  bill,  title  38  employees  would  re- 
ceive credit  for  their  full-time  equivalent  salary 
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and  have  part-time  service  prorated  |ust  as 
they  do  today  However,  my  bill  would  apply 
the  same  formula  to  title  38  employees  as 
currently  applies  to  all  other  part-time  Federal 
workers  by  grandfathering  part  time  service 
performed  before  April  7,  1986 

There  is  no  good  basis  for  treating  par-time 
employees  of  the  VA  differently  than  pan-time 
workers  in  other  Federal  agencies  The 
27,000  part-time  doctors  and  nurses  of  our 
veterans'  health  system  deserve  a  retirement 
formula  as  generous  as  that  offered  to  all 
other  Federal  employees  Switt  passage  of 
the  VA  Employee  Retirement  Equity  Act  would 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  part-time  work- 
ers of  the  HSRA  that  their  service  to  this 
country's  veterans  has  been  appreciated  i  en 
courage  my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  m  support 
of  this  important  measure 

Appfndix 

PL.  96  330  (Ser  114.  Veteran.s  Admini.s 
Iration  Hi-alth  Carr  Amendnit-nts  of  1980): 
AmendtHl  Til  If  38.  Sec  4109.  to  use  the  full 
time  equivali'nt  of  hit;h  3  pay.  with  the  pen 
sion  prorated  for  the  portion  of  lime  actual- 
ly worked  durmj;  all  yeans  employed.  Prora 
tion  of  .ser\ice  would  be  applied  to  service 
retrospectively  and  pro.spectuely. 

PL.  96  385  'Sec.  508.  Veteran.s  Disability 
Compensation  and  Hou.sing  Benefits  Act  of 
1980);  In  response  to  rritirism  of  applying; 
the  new  formula  to  service  before  enact 
ment  of  P.L  96  330  (retrospectively),  this 
law  included  a  technical  amendment  "  to 
96  330  that  wa.s  intended  to  make  it  pro- 
spective only.  However,  this  amendment 
■  made  the  possibility  of  a  part-time  Depart 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surt'cry  employee  re- 
cemnt;  a  disproportionate  annuity  a  certain- 
ty  " 

P.L.  97  72  (Sec  402,  Veterans  Health 
Care.  Training,  and  Small  Business  Loan 
Act  of  1981):  Repealed  the  tectinical  amend- 
ment included  in  PL.  96  385  and  restored 
section  4109  of  Title  38  to  the  way  it  was  as 
amended  by  PL.  96  330 

PL.  99  272  (Sec  15204.  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985' 
Changed  the  retirement  formula  for  al' 
part-time  Federal  workers  to  include  full 
time  equivalent  high  3  pay.  but  prorated 
the  pension  for  the  portion  of  time  actually 
worked.  The  law  grandfathered  pan  lime 
service  before  enactment  (April  6.  1986i.  al 
lowing  such  .service  to  be  credited  as  full 
time.  Repealed  section  4109ib>  of  Title  38. 
which  provided  .separate  treatment  of  Title 
38  part-time  employees.  Resulted  in  some 
employees  (those  who  would  not  have 
switched  to  full  time  employment  in  the  last 
3  years  before  retirement  >  receiving  a 
•windfall"  for  part-time  work  before  April  6. 
1986.  since  full-time  work  credit  would  be 
given  for  that  service. 

PL.  99-509  (Sec.  7003.  1986  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation):  Removed  Title  38 
employees  from  P.L.  99-272.  thereby  leaving 
them  under  PL.  96-330:  applies  proration  of 
service  t>oth  retrospectively  and  prospective 
ly  for  part-time  work  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, thus  treating  retirement  credit 
for  these  part-time  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  differently  from  other  part- 
time  Federal  employees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  GOOD  AND 
DEJCENT  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  KOLTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
before  the  full  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  honor,  as  I 
have  done  on  occasion,  two  good  and  decent 
American  citizens  of  my  4th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  work 
hard  all  of  their  lives  supporting  their  families 
and  performing  valuable  functions  in  the  com- 
munity but  are  never  publicly  recognized  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
become  active  in  public  endeavors 

Today  i  honor  two  such  individuals,  Eugene 
and  Ida  DePaul  of  Eliwood  City,  who  are  cele- 
brating their  60th  wedding  anniversary 
Eugene,  born  in  1909,  and  Ida  (Motta),  born  in 
1911.  were  married  January  9,  1930 

Eugene,  a  retired  supervisor  at  Matthews 
Conveyor  Co  ,  Eliwood  City,  together  with  Ida. 
have  also  provided  a  caring  home  for  Elsie 
Motta,  Ida  s  75-year-old  sight-impaired  sister 

Such  exceptional  citizens  as  the  DePauls' 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  Yet  the  DePauls'  are  to  be 
commended  lor  solid  citizenship,  solid  work, 
patience  and  spirit,  and  for  contnbuting  to  the 
great  moral  fiber  and  strength  of  this  Nation 
Mr  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  rise  to  honor  this 
couple  before  the  full  House  today 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BLACK 
HISTORY  MONTH 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
conclusion  of  Martin  Luther  King's  'I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech,  he  envisioned  the  United 
States  as  a  place  where  all  of  Gods  children, 
black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  gentiles. 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join 
hands  m  unity  and  celebrate  their  freedom. 
Clearly,  Dr  Kirg  grasped  the  essence  of  our 
Constitution,  professing  that  it  is  the  source  of 
unity  and  freedom  for  all  men,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  creed,  or  culture  As  we  stand  at 
the  dawn  of  this  new  decade,  being  witness  to 
dramatic  calls  for  freedom  across  the  globe, 
we  should  recognize  how  fortunate  we  are  in 
this  fine  country  to  possess  our  freedom  We 
are  also  responsible  to  nourish  this  freedom 
and  avoid  any  selfishness  that  would  prove 
detrimental  to  its  cause  We  should  also  re- 
flect upon  Dr  King  s  movement,  and  realize 
the  importance  to  pursue  this  dream  and  tear 
down  the  walls  of  racism  that  still  exist  In 
celebration  of  Black  History  Month,  we  are 
called  to  remember  the  rich  history  of  black 
America,  and  the  tremendous  contnbutions 
such  as  those  made  by  Dr  King  It  is  impor- 
tant tor  all  Americans  to  make  the  effort  and 
learn  about  this  aspect  of  American  history; 
for  through  this  knowledge,  we  are  able  to  un- 
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dersfand  the  many  struggles  which  had  to 
occur  to  strengthen  the  fabnc  of  this  great 
Nation, 

Black  history  in  the  United  States,  is  full  of 
struggle  and  tnumph,  figures  such  as  George 
Washington  Carver.  Booker  T  Washington, 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  Jackie  Robinson  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  leaders  who  have  con- 
tnbuted  to  this  tremendous  history  However, 
the  history  goes  beyond  these  relatively 
recent  years;  even  before  1619  when  the  Afri- 
cans first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  African 
history  provided  an  equally  as  nch  culture  and 
tradition  and  it  is  this  history  which  has  en- 
hanced the  already  rich  history  of  black  Amer- 
icans 

Through  our  unity  as  Americans,  we  should 
all  recognize  that  through  the  knowledge  of 
black  history,  the  struggles  endured  and  the 
triumphs  achieved,  will  inspire  future  genera- 
tions to  avoid  obstacles  that  may  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  road  to  freedom.  And  as  we 
stand  at  the  dawn  of  this  decade,  we  must 
recognize  all  calls  for  freedom;  having  this 
awareness  and  through  remembenng  all  past 
struggles  for  freedom,  we  will  all  arnve  in  the 
promised  land  as  Dr  King  envisioned 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  over  150  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  parties  and  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  this 
Nation  from  beginning  a  retreat  from  the  goal 
of  equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  sex,  reli- 
gion, or  national  ongin. 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  since  1963, 
and,  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  and  a  consensus  of  the 
American  people  have  marched  together 
toward  that  goal  of  fulfilling  the  Amencan 
promise  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

But  last  year,  the  Nation's  highest  court 
broke  ranks  with  that  consensus  and  broke 
faith  with  that  national  commitment,  and.  in  a 
series  of  decisions,  denied  millions  of  Amen- 
cans  the  protection  of  civil  nghts  laws  dating 
back  to  the  1960's  and  even  to  the  1860's. 

Let  me  bnefly  summanze  the  most  unten- 
able and  unconscionable  of  these  decisions. 

First,  One  of  the  Nation's  oldest  civil  nghts 
laws,  known  as  section  1981  of  the  Federal 
Code,  constitutes  the  only  legal  recourse 
against  discrimination  available  to  millions  of 
employees  not  protected  by  title  VII. 

Last  summer,  in  its  decision  in  Patterson 
versus  McLean  Credit  Union,  the  court  re- 
wrote this  historic  civil  nghts  law  to  deny  work- 
ers protection  against  racial  harassment, 
racial  discnmination,  and  racially  motivated  fir- 
ings. The  court  narrowed  the  protections  of 
this  law  to  defend  workers  against  discnmina- 
tion only  during  the  hinng  process  itself  but 
not  after  they  are  on  the  job. 
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Second.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  the  other  major  bulwark  against  dis- 
cnmination in  employment.  In  Wards  Cove 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  versus  Antonio,  the  court 
overturned  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion wntten  by  former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  by  watering  down  the  business  neces- 
sity defense  so  that  employers  can  success- 
fully defend  discnminatory  practices  even  if 
they  are  not  essential  to  its  business  The 
court  also  weakened  title  VII  and  undid  18 
years  of  precedent  by  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  victims  to  show  that  an  employer 
has  no  business  necessity  for  employment 
practices  with  discriminatory  effects  The 
burden  of  proof  belongs  on  those  who  prac- 
tice discnmination,  not  on  those  who  suffer 
from  it. 

Third  Voluntary  settlements  of  cases  involv- 
ing employment  discnmination  have  served 
the  interests  of  employers,  employees,  and 
the  general  public  by  avoiding  years  of  costly 
and  time-consuming  litigation  But,  in  its  deci- 
sion in  Martin  versus  Wilks,  the  court  may  ac- 
tually have  discouraged  the  settlement  proc- 
ess by  allowing  challenges  to  these  settle- 
ments years  later  by  individuals  who  had 
notice  at  the  time  the  settlements  were 
agreed  to. 

In  the  6  months  that  have  passed  since 
these  decisions,  the  impact  is  clear:  millions  of 
Amencans  no  longer  can  count  on  the  courts 
to  protect  them  against  some  of  the  most  bla- 
tant forms  of  discrimination 

As  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund  has  reported,  during  the  months 
since  the  decisions,  the  courts  have  dismissed 
22  claims  of  racial  harassment,  31  claims  of 
racially  motivated  finngs,  and  16  claims  of  re- 
fusals to  grant  promotions  or  transfers  be- 
cause of  race 

There  are  those  who  say  these  decisions 
are  merely  technical  ad)ustments.  There  are 
those  who  say  let  us  wait  and  see  what  the 
impact  of  these  decisions  will  be.  There  are 
those  who  caution  Congress  not  to  act  with 
unseemly  haste. 

But  racial  and  sexual  harassment  are  not 
technicalities;  they  are  abominations.  The  dis- 
missal of  over  one  hundred  cases  involving 
discriminatory  employment  practices  is  not  a 
technicality. 

Americans  who  are  denied  a  )ob  can't 
afford  to  wait  and  see 

Americans  who  are  denied  the  promotions 
they  deserve  or  even  fired  maliciously  and  ca- 
priciously from  their  jobs  can't  afford  to  wait- 
and-see. 

And  the  young  people,  from  our  inner  cities 
to  our  rural  communities,  can't  afford  to  wait- 
and-see  whether  Amenca  really  will  deliver  on 
the  promise  of  equal  opportunity.  Those  who 
study  hard  and  work  hard,  who  live  within  the 
law  and  play  by  the  rules,  who  say  no  to 
drugs  and  say  yes  to  education,  and  who  re- 
spect their  parents  and  their  teachers  and 
their  ministers,  should  have  memones  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  that  ofjened  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity, instead  of  slamming  them  shut. 

These  euphemisms  for  indifference  and  in- 
action were  rejected  by  the  great  leaders  of 
our  times  and  by  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans dunng  successful  struggles  to  pass  the 
great  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  past  three 
decades. 
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Amenca  is  a  better  country  because  we  as 
a  people  decided  not  to  wait  and  see  but  to 
move  forward  toward  the  goal  of  eradicating 
discnmination  in  our  factories  and  offices,  in 
our  schools,  in  our  polling  places,  and  in  every 
sector  of  our  national  life. 

It  IS  important  that  we  move  forward,  not 
backward,  that  we  act  decisively,  not  wait  and 
see;  and  that  we  send  the  clear  message  to 
everyone,  and  especially  to  our  young  (jeople, 
that  hard  work  will  be  rewarded.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  important  than  in  the  workplace. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  we  have 
begun  to  overcome  centunes  of  systematic 
discrimination  Business  and  labor;  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments;  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Congress,  and  the  courts — all 
have  worked  together  And  the  result  has 
been  that,  of  almost  any  sector  of  Amencan 
life,  the  progress  toward  equality  has  been 
greatest  in  the  workplace 

All  this  has  been  threatened  by  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  And  that  is  why  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  restores  the  legal  pro- 
tections that  made  this  progress  possible: 

First.  We  must— and,  once  again,  we  will- 
protect  every  Amencan  against  discnmination 
and  harassment  on  the  jOb. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  makes  clear 
that  an  employee's  nghts  to  fair  treatment  on 
the  job  do  not  end  once  he  or  she  has  been 
hired.  It  amends  section  1981  to  reaffirm  that 
the  nght  "to  make  and  enforce  contracts"  in- 
cludes the  making,  performance,  modification, 
and  termination  of  contract,  including  the  en- 
joyment of  all  benefits,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  the  contractual  relationship.  Now  is  the 
time  to  protect  every  Amencan  against  being 
harassed,  fired,  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  m  their  employment  or  other  contracts 
because  of  their  race. 

Second.  We  must— and,  once  again,  we 
will — require  that  discnminatory  employment 
practices  be  necessary  to  the  business,  and 
we  will  place  the  burden  of  proof  of  business 
necessity  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  prac- 
tice discnmination,  not  those  who  suffer  from 
It 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  provides  that, 
once  an  individual  proves  that  a  practice  has 
a  discriminatory  effect,  the  employer  must 
then  justify  the  practice  by  showing  that  it  is 
necessary.  Common  sense  dictates  that  em- 
ployers, not  employees,  have  ready  access  to 
information  atx)ut  their  business  practices; 
common  decency  dictates  that  the  burden  of 
providing  business  necessity  belongs  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  perpetrators,  not  the  victims, 
of  discnmination 

Third.  We  must— and,  once  again,  we  will 
make  clear  that  |ob  bias  is  always  wrong  and 
always  illegal 

It  IS  always  immoral  to  make  employment 
decisions  for  discriminatory  reasons,  such  as 
racial  stereotypes,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  makes  clear  that  such  behavior  is 
always  illegal  even  if  such  decisions  are 
based  on  nondiscriminatory  reasons  as  well. 
And  because  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  promote  fairness,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  also  makes  clear  that,  in  considenng  the 
appropnate  relief  for  such  discrimination,  a 
court  shall  not  order  the  promotion  or  hiring  of 
a  person  not  qualified  for  the  position. 
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Fourth.  We  must— and,  once  again,  we 
will — guarantee  every  American  the  right  to 
challenge  employment  discnmination. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  amends  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  ev- 
eryone who  has  been  a  victim  of  intentional 
discrimination  with  the  nght  to  recover  dam- 
ages, including  punitive  damages  against  em- 
ployers who  act  with  malice  or  with  reckless 
indifference  to  their  employees'  civil  nghts.  By 
adding  provisions  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages, this  section  makes  the  remedies  avail- 
able under  title  VII  for  ail  forms  of  illegal  dis- 
cnmination— including  discnmination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  ongin— 
consistent  with  the  remedies  now  available 
under  other  Federal  laws  covenng  only  racial 
and  ethnic  discnmination 

More  than  a  quarter  century  ago.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  a  freshman  Memt)er  of 
Congress  at  the  time  when  Congress  was 
considering  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It 
was  a  time  when  the  Congress— and  the 
American  people — searched  their  national 
soul,  set  aside  the  timid  admonitions  to  wait 
and  see,  and  set  about  the  course  of  moving 
America  forward  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  ideals 

Now.  once  again,  it  is  time  to  search  our 
national  soul:  it  is  time  to  set  aside  the  timid 
admonitions  to  wait  and  see;  it  is  time  to  set 
about  the  course  of  moving  forward,  not  back- 
ward, to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  new  era  by 
upholding  our  oldest  and  most  precious 
ideals 

Set  forth  below  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990: 
Summary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990; 

Protecting  Americans  Against  Race  Dis- 
crimtnation  on  the  Job  and  in  Private 
Contracts 

Ijast  year,  in  Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit 
Union,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an 
1866  statute  barring  intentional  race  dis- 
crimination in  contracts  (42  U.S.C.  sec 
1981  (  does  not  prohibit  racial  harassment 
on  the  job  and  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  contracts.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  amends  sec.  1981  to 
reaffirm  that  the  right  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts  "  includes  the  enjoyment  of 
all  benefits,  privileges,  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contractual  relationship.  By  reaffirm- 
ing the  broad  scope  of  sec  1981.  Congress 
will  ensure  that  Americans  may  not  be  har- 
assed, fired  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  in  contracts  because  of  their  race. 
Because  sec.  1981  is  the  only  federal  statute 
barring  race  discrimination  that  is  applica- 
ble to  the  3.7  million  employers  with  fewer 
than  fifteen  employees,  it  is  vitally  impor 
tant  to  restore  its  broad  ban  on  racism  in 
contractual  dealings 

Restoring  the  Burden  of  Proof  m  Disparate 
Impact  Cases 

For  eighteen  years  following  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger's  unanimous  opinion  for  the 
Supreme  Court  m  the  landmark  case  of 
Gnggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co..  Title  VII  had 
placed  on  employers  the  burden  of  showing 
that  employment  practices  with  a  "dispar- 
ate impact."  (I.e..  that  operate  to  exclude 
women  and  minorities  disproportionately) 
are  required  by  business  necessity.  Last 
year,  in  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  v,  Atonio. 
the  Court  effectively  overruled  this  Gnggs 
rule  and  held  that,  no  matter  how  strong 
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the  proof  of  discriminatory  cfftct.  the  cm 
ployer  need  no  lonscr  prove  that   its  prar- 
ticcs  are  requiri-d  by  business  necessity.  In 
stead,   victims  of  discrimination   must    bear 
ttie  heavy  burden  of  proving  Itiat   the  em- 
ployer has  no  le^al  justification  for  its  ex- 
clusionary practices.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  restores  the  Gnggs  rule  by  providing 
that,  once  a  person  proves  that  an  employ 
ment   practice   has  a  disparate  impact,   the 
employer  must  .luslify  the  practice  by  show- 
Ins  that  It  IS  based  on  business  necessity. 
Facihtahrig  Prompt  ami  Orderly  Challenges 
to  Consent  Drcrees  and  Court  Orders 
In    Martin    \.    Wilks.    a   ca.st>    involving    a 
court  approved  plan  b.\  the  City  of  Birminu 
ham  to  remedy  pa.st  racial  di.scrimination  in 
Its  fire  department,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
last  year  that   whites  who  .sat   on  the  side- 
lines while  the  plan  wa.s  beinji  approved  by 
the  district  court  could  later  challenKe  it  in 
a  new  lawsuit.  The  Cuil  Rights  Act  of  1990 
Kuarantees  notice  to  persons  who  might  be 
adversely    affected     by    a    proposed    court 
order,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge   the    order.    But    subsequent    lawsuit.s 
challenging  the  court  order  will  be  barred 
except  under  certain  unusual  circumstances. 

Making  Clear  that  Job  Bias  Is  Always  Illegal 
In  Price   Waterhousr  \.   Hopkins,   the  Su- 
preme Court  suggested  that  employment  de- 
cisions motivated  at  least   in  part  by  preju- 
dice do  not  violate  the  law   if  the  employer 
can  show  after  the  fact  that  the  same  deci 
sion  would  have  been  made  if  it  had  not  en 
gaged    in     intentional    discrimination.    The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1990  prouiies  that   an.\ 
reliance    on    prejudice    m    making    employ 
ment  decisions  is  illegal,  while  making  clear 
that,   in  considering   the  appropriate   relief 
for  such   di.scrimination.   a  court   shall   not 
order  the  hiring  or  promotion  of  a  person 
not  qualified  for  the  position. 

Granting  Women  and  Keligwus  and  Ethnic 
Minorities  the  Rioht  to  Recover  Dam- 
ages for  Intentional  Employment  Dis- 
crimination Sou-  Available  to  Racial 
Minonttcs 

Under  present  federal  law.  victims  of 
se.xual,  religious,  or  ethnic  harassment  who 
remain  on  the  job  have  no  effective  remedy. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  closes  this 
loophole  by  amending  Title  VII  to  grant  any 
victim  of  Intentional  discrimination  the 
right  to  recover  compensatory  damages, 
and.  in  egregious  cases,  punitive  damages  as 
well.  The  Act  makes  the  remedies  available 
for  .sex.  religion  and  ethnic  discrimination 
claims  under  Title  VII  the  same  as  the  rem 
edies  now  available  under  .sec.  1981  for 
racial  discrimination. 

Correcting  Statutes  of  Limitation 

In  Lorance  v.  AT&T  Technologies,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  tfie  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  challenging  discriminatory  .seniori- 
ty plans  begins  to  run  when  the  pian  is 
adopted,  rather  than  w'hen  the  plan  is  ap- 
plied to  an  individual.  As  a  result,  persons 
who  were  laid  off  pursuant  to  discriminato- 
ry seniority  plans  may  be  barred  from  bring 
ing  suit  before  they  even  knew  they  would 
be  dismissed.  The  Act  overrules  Lorance  and 
permits  persons  to  challenge  discriminatory 
seniority  plans  when  tho.se  plans  actuallv 
harm  them,  rather  than  only  when  they  are 
adopted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Act  confirms 
that  proof  of  di.scrimination  in  the  adoption 
of  the  seniority  plan  that  actually  required 
the  lay-off  is  required. 
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Restoring  Fair  and  Effective   Civil   Rights 
Enforcement 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  al.so  includes 
additional,    technical    provisions    to    ensure 
fair  and  effective  civil   rights  enforcement 
and  to  address  other  Supreme  Court   deci 
sions   hampering   initiation   of   antldi.scrimi 
nation  cases  and  recovery  of  attorneys   fees. 
These  provisions  extend  the  statute  of  limi 
tations  under  Title  VII  and  ensure  that  job 
bias  victims  will  be  able  to  obtain  adequate 
legal  assistance. 

Reaffirming  Generous  Rules  of  Construc- 
tion III  Cil  1/  Rights  Canes 
The  Act  adopts  rules  of  construction  reaf 
firming  the  intention  of  Congress  that  civil 
rights  laws  must  be  construed  generously,  in 
order  to  provide  effective  remedies  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination. 

The  Bill  Does  Not  Address  The  Scope  of 
Race-Co7iscious  Remedies 
The  Act  specifically  makes  clear  that  it 
does  not  affect  or  change  the  law  governing 
affirmative  action  and  other  race-conscious 
remedies.  The  Act  does  not  mandate  quotas 
in  any  fashion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINNY  PAZIENZA 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OK  RHODI,  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Ms  SCHNEIDER  Mr  Speaker,  when  Vinny 
Pazienza  works  with  chronically  ill  children  for 
"The  Impossible  Dream."  he  speaks  to  them 
about  hope,  courage,  and  determination  It  is 
these  same  qualities  that  made  Vinny  a 
winner  to  his  legion  of  Rhode  Island  fans  last 
Saturday  when  he  squared  off  against  Hector 
Camacho 

In  a  sense,  that's  been  the  story  of  Vinny's 
career— Rhode  Islands  living  example  that 
with  a  little  hard  work,  dreams  can  come  true. 
When,  after  years  of  training,  he  won  the 
world  championship  a  few  years  back,  it  was 
as  if  all  of  Rhode  Island  had  won,  too.  We 
could  all  identity  with  Vinny  Paz— the  local  kid 
who  had  to  scrap  and  scratch  his  way  to  the 
top.  fighting  the  odds  as  well  as  opponents 
And  perhaps  best  of  all,  when  he  reached  the 
top,  he  didn't  forget  his  roots  He  was  always 
just  Vinny  Paz— the  kid  from  Cranston  we've 
come  to  call  our  own 

So.  no  matter  that  Vinny  lost  a  tough  deci- 
sion to  a  three-time  world  champion  To  those 
of  us  in  Rhode  Island  who  have  followed 
Vinny  in  his  wonderful  career;  to  everyone 
who  watched  him  pour  his  heart  out  in  Atlantic 
City  last  week,  and  to  his  family  and  fnends 
back  home,  he  s  still  a  champion  Our  champi- 
on. 


CHILD  CARE 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
during  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  Presi- 
dent Bush  identified  child  care  as  a  top  pnority 
for  the  1990's  I  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  for  his 
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wisdom  in  leading  Congress  and  the  Nation  in 
the  nght  direction  to  properly  address  Amen- 
ca's  child  care  needs 

As  President  Bush  indicated,  our  goal  is  not 
to  institute  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  where 
Washington  decides  exactly  what  type  of  child 
care  is  best  for  a  mother  and  child  in  Ohio 
Our  goal  is  not  to  discourage  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  religious-based  child 
care  centers  where  they  might  be  taught  the 
traditional  values  that  are  important  to  many 
parents,  such  as  myself  Our  goal  is  not  to  en- 
courage the  breakup  of  the  family  by  making  it 
far  more  attractive  for  mothers  to  work  rather 
than  care  for  their  children 

Rather,  our  goal  is  to  treat  equally  the 
mother  who  works  and  the  mother  that  stays 
at  home.  Our  goal  is  to  give  the  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  family  so  that  those  who  know 
best— the  parents— can  decide  what  kind  of 
care  their  child  should  have  Our  goal  is  to 
help  children,  mothers,  and  families,  in  that 
order 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  develop  an  acceptable  package, 
and  I  hope  those  who  share  my  views  and  the 
views  of  the  President  will  be  strong  in  pursu- 
ing our  goals  in  helping  Amenca's  families. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  HERVE  FILION 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  Hei\e  Filion.  one  of  the 
great  harness  racing  drivers  in  all  history 

Herve  finished  1989  with  his  800th  driving 
win— an  all-time  record  in  the  history  of  this 
great  racing  sport.  As  if  this  outstanding 
record  were  not  enough.  Herve  Filion  f'nished 
the  1989  season  with  a  cumulative  12,000 
career  wins  Even  the  great  Bill  Shoemaker 
retired  with  less  than  9,000  career  wins 

Hen/e  Fihon  has  achieved  these  incredible 
records  by  working  double-headers  Herve  ha- 
bitually reports  for  work  in  the  early  afternoon 
at  Freehold  Raceway  in  New  Jersey,  and  then 
travels  up  the  turnpike  to  work  nights  at  Yon- 
kers  Raceway  in  New  York 

Although  he  will  become  50  years  young 
this  year,  Herve  has  kept  up  this  grueling  pace 
since  1974,  and  shows  no  signs  of  wanting  a 
rest.  "If  my  health  stays  good,  I'll  keep  driving 
until  I'm  65— or  maybe  70,"  Herve  recently 
told  the  New  York  Times 

The  same  New  York  Times  article  went  on 
to  attest  that  Herve  Filion  is  to  harness  racing 
"what  Wayne  Gretzky  is  to  hockey,  Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar  to  basketball,  and  Walter  Payton 
to  football " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  (oin  in 
saluting  a  super  athlete  who  has  set  the 
standards  which  those  who  follow  will  have  to 
emulate 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  15.  1989  issue  of 
Harness  Racing  magazine  which  outlines  the 
amazing  career  of  an  amazing  athlete: 


Herve  Pilion-What  Will  The  1990s 
Bring'' 

To  say  that  harness  driver  Herve  Filion  is 
like  fine  wine  would  be  a  huge  understate- 
ment. And  trying  to  figure  out  when  he'll 
reach  his  prime  is  an  even  bigger  mystery 

At  age  49.  when  most  athletes  can  only  re- 
flect on  their  careers,  Herve  Pilion  contin- 
ues to  rewrite  harness  racings  chronicles, 
giving  new  meaning  to  the  term  getting 
better  w'ilh  age   " 

The  Angers.  Quebec  native  crossed  the 
border  in  1961.  landing  at  Vernon  Downs 
with  just  over  800  wins  behind  him  and  a 
bright  future  ahead  of  him.  What  he's  ac- 
complished nearly  three  decades  later,  and 
what  he  continues  to  build  upon  each  day.  is 
nothing  short  of  ttie  most  untouchable 
record  in  sports  history. 

Pilion  enjoyed  moderate  success  during 
the  early  part  of  the  sixties  at  Vernon 
Downs.  Eventually,  he  migrated  to  the  Dela 
ware  Valley  circuit,  where  he  rewrote  the 
record  books  at  Brandy  wine  and  Liberty 
Bell  Park  while  establishing  himself  as  a 
fixture  atop  the  driver  standings  at  Pree 
hold  Raceway. 

The  seventies  were  to  be  Herve's  decade. 
He  would  give  new  meaning  to  the  term 
fulltime  driving,  spending  his  afternoons  at 
Freehold  and  evenings  at  either  Yonkers  or 
Roosevelt.  A  look  back  at  the  seventies  im- 
mediately after  their  conclusion  would 
cause  one  to  think  that  Pilion  had  peaked 
during  that  decade.  He  started  out  register- 
ing his  most  successful  season  to  date  in 
both  the  dash  wins  and  money  category, 
driving  486  winners  and  banking  over  $1.6 
million  in  1979.  He  raised  the  single  .season 
win  standard  to  543  in  1971.  605  in  '72.  and 
637  in  '74.  He  ranked  as  the  country's  lead- 
ing dash  winning  driver  during  eight  of  the 
decade's  10  years  and  his  accomplishments 
hardly  went  unnoticed.  Pilion  became  the 
only  harness  driver  to  be  honored  with  the 
Hickok  Professional  Athlete  of  the  IWonth 
Award  (19711.  received  the  Lou  Marsh 
trophy  as  Canada's  top  athlete  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Medal  of  Honor,  both  presented  b.v 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  and  in 
1975  was  the  youngest  inductee  ever  into 
Harness  Racing's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Pilion  slowed  down  in  1979.  finishing  the 
decade  ranking  third  in  the  nation  with  374 
dash  wins.  However,  he  began  the  1989s 
just  as  he  had  started  off  the  decade  prior. 
He  drove  474  winners.  12  shy  of  his  mark  in 
1970.  and  reclaimed  the  North  American 
Dash  Wins  title.  Pilion  won  the  title  again 
in  1981  (404)  and  82  (495)  and  in  1988.  em- 
barked upon  a  mission  that  would  result  in 
a  mind-boggling  season.  He  incessantly, 
chased  down  the  single  season  world  record 
of  770  wins  and  finished  the  campaign  with 
a  staggering  798  wins.  1989  has  provided  the 
ultimate  exclamation  point  to  yet  another 
decade  in  which  Filion  appeared  to  reach 
his  peak.  As  early  as  tonight.  Filion  could 
reach  the  800  win  mark  for  the  season  and 
before  the  year's  out.  it's  likely  he'll  eclipse 
the  12.000  win  milestone.  His  nearest  com- 
petitor is  over  5.000  wins  shy  and  the  lead- 
ing thoroughbred  jockey.  Bill  Shoemaker, 
has  over  3.000  wins  fewer. 

What  could  Herve  Filion  possibly  do  for 
an  encore  in  the  1990's?  Well,  if  he  reaches 
his  prime,  the  results  could  be  endless. 
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IN  REGOGNITION  OF  RONNIE 
ROBINSON 

HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  from  the  First 
District  of  Indiana  who  is  a  paragon  of  cour- 
age and  who  deserves  this  body's  recognition 
and  respect  His  name  is  Ronnie  Robinson 

Ronnie  is  10  years  old  and  a  fouilh-grade 
student  at  the  Orchard  Drive  Elementary 
School  in  Hammond,  IN.  He  is  a  honor  stu- 
dent who  en|oys  reading,  science,  and  history, 
as  well  as  such  recreational  activities  as 
camping,  swimming,  music,  and  Nintendo 
Ronnie  sounds  like  many  other  youngsters 
who  stnve  to  do  their  best  However,  he  is  no- 
table because  he  excels  even  though  he  suf- 
fers from  duchenne  muscular  dystrophy.  This 
life-threatening  disease  is  one  of  physical  pain 
and  emotional  fatigue  The  simple  things  in  life 
that  we  all  take  tor  granted  are  a  daily  chal- 
lenge to  Ronnie  He  has  not  tjeen  alone  in  his 
efforts— he  has  the  love  of  his  family,  the  sup- 
port of  his  many  fnends,  and  the  admiration  of 
his  whole  community. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Ronnie  has 
been  the  local  poster  child  for  northeast  Indi- 
ana chapter  of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation In  this  role,  he  has  been  an  effective 
spokesperson  and  an  influential  fundraiser 
Remarkably,  Ronnie  also  serves  as  a  honor- 
ary recruiter  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Squadron 
No  3551  Flight  "C  "  His  dedication  and  desire 
have  brought  him  the  highest  distinguished 
award  that  the  USAF  Recruiting  Service  can 
give  to  a  civilian 

In  this  time  when  America's  youth  are  too 
often  depicted  as  uneducated,  unmotivated, 
and  uninvolved,  Ronnie  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  those  characterizations  are  untrue  His 
spirit  and  determination  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  I  am  honored  to  bnng  him  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 


STOPPING  THE  TRADE  OF  FOOD 
STAMPS  FOR  DRUGS  AND  CON- 
TRABAND 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  WYDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  incredi- 
ble, but  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  now 
losing  millions  of  dollars  each  year  because 
food  stamps  are  illegally  traded  for  drugs, 
guns,  stolen  cars,  and  illegal  contraband 

This  growing  underground  economy  pro- 
motes drug  dealing  and  other  illegal  activity 
and  cheats  this  program  that  is  so  essential  to 
the  needy 

To  stop  this  wrongdoing  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing with  bipartisan  support,  the  Food 
Stamp  Trafficking  Prevention  and  Penalty  Act 
of  1990.  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  due  to  the  trafficking  of  food  stamps. 
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Currently,  the  penalties  are  so  small,  a  max- 
imum 5  years  or  $10,000  fine,  that  there  is 
little  to  deter  a  corrupt  individual  from  engag- 
ing in  this  illegal  operation 

Food  Stamps  Act  as  a  currency  of  the  un- 
derground economy  Corrupt  grocers  are  the 
ones  contributing  to  this  economy  because 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  able  to 
redeem  food  stamps  for  cash  If  they  are 
stopped,  the  link  to  the  underground  economy 
will  be  broken  and  the  purchases  of  drugs, 
guns,  and  stolen  cars  for  food  stamps  will 
end 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  has  three 
mam  objectives 

First,  it  would  give  food  stamp  traffickers 
the  same  penalties  we  give  money  laun- 
derers— A  $500,000  fine  and  a  20-year  pnson 
sentence 

Second,  it  would  set  up  a  system  to  cross- 
check grocers  to  ensure  that  crooked  ones  do 
not  get  back  into  the  program  after  they  have 
been  kicked  out  Grocers  would  have  to 
supply  their  employer  identification  numt)er  or 
Social  Security  number  to  USDA  so  this  cross- 
checking can  work 

Third,  individuals  convicted  of  this  crime 
would  be  subject  to  Federal  asset  seizure  and 
forfeiture  so  the  Government  could  come  in 
and  seize  the  property  attained  from  the  illegal 
activity 

The  proceeds  from  these  fines  and  forfeited 
assets  would  reimburse  the  cost  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  prosecutions  to  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  The  remainder  of  the 
money  would  be  directed  back  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  to  feed  more  hungry  people 
The  problem  of  food  stamp  trafficking  is  a 
problem  that  is  facing  the  entire  country.  In 
my  own  State  of  Oregon,  police  are  busting 
drug  houses  and  finding  thousands  of  dollars 
in  unredeemed  food  stamps,  which  are  obvi- 
ously being  used  as  cash  to  buy  drugs. 
Oregon  gives  out  Si 2  million  in  food  stamps 
per  month  According  to  some  USDA  reports. 
up  to  10  percent  of  these  stamps  are  cashed 
fraudulently 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  the  owners  of  a  grocery  store 
were  convicted  of  illegally  trafficking  in  1  6  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  food  stamps  It  was  also 
reported  that  a  grocery  storeowner  had  been 
arrested  for  allegedly  buying  food  stamps  at 
cut  rates  and  then  turned  the  stamps  c/er  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  cash 

In  Albuquerque.  NM.  police  uncovered  a 
black  market  food  stamp  operation  when 
trying  to  catch  car  thieves  The  investigators 
found  that  the  customers  of  their  sting  oper- 
ation wanted  to  purchase  the  stolen  cars  with 
food  stamps 

In  Kansas  City.  MO.  a  women  pleaded  guilty 
after  an  undercover  police  officer  paid  her 
S  10.000  in  food  stamps  for  32  ounces  of  POP 
The  US  Department  of  Agnculture  reported 
that  undercover  agents  in  (Charlotte.  NC.  ex- 
changed over  5125,000  in  food  stamps  for 
large  quantities  of  narcotics,  stolen  property, 
firearms,  and  about  S23.000  in  cash.  Sixty- 
eight  persons,  including  16  owners  or  employ- 
ees of  retail  stores  authonzed  to  be  partici- 
pants in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  were 
charged  with  food  stamp  trafficking  and  drug- 
related  charges 
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Food  stamp  traffickir>g  is  on  the  rise  The 
office  of  the  inspector  general  in  Texas  has 
reported  that  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
19  traffickers  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  86  traf- 
fickers in  the  fiscal  year  1 989 

I  fiope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cospon- 
sonng  the  Food  Stamp  Trafficking  and  Penalty 
Act  of  1990.  This  IS  our  opportunity  to  put  a 
stop  to  illegal  food  stamp  trafficking  t)efore  it 
reaches  epidemic  proportions 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JANET 
CAMPBELL 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  SKELTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  Mrs.  Janet 
Campbell,  a  resident  of  Missouri's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional Distnct  who  was  recently  elected  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Administration  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  the  wife  of  physician  Dr  A.J. 
Campbell,  lives  in  the  city  of  Sedalia,  MO  In 
November  she  came  to  Washington.  DC  to  be 
installed  as  president  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Association  Auxiliary  Ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  She  will  serve  a  1-year  term 

The  Southern  Medical  Association  Auxiliary 
IS  the  second-largest  multispecialty  medical 
auxiliary  in  the  Nation,  with  a  membership 
which  exceeds  46,000  Representing  1 7 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  auxil- 
iary promotes  continuing  education  for  physi- 
cians and  encourages  fellowship  within  the 
profession.  The  auxiliary  also  sponsors  serv- 
ice protects  in  honor  of  Doctor's  Day  and 
works  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  medical 
profession. 

As  president.  Mrs  Campbell  brings  years  of 
expenence  to  the  Southern  Medical  Associa- 
tion Auxiliary  She  has  been  actively  involved 
as  a  memtser  and  as  an  officer  of  several 
medical  auxiliaries  Mrs  Campbell  is  past 
president  of  both  the  Missouri  State  Medical 
Association  Auxiliary  and  the  Pettis  County 
Medical  Society  Auxiliary  We  congratulate 
Mrs  Campt>ell  on  this  latest  honor  and  we 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck  dunng  her  term  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
Auxiliary 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAY  MATRICCIANI 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  honor  the  outgoing  president 
of  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association, 
Jay  Matncciani.  As  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee,  I  can 
attest  to  Mr.  Matncciam's  active  representa- 
tion on  tiehatf  of  ttie  interests  of  the  under- 
ground utility  construction  industry  before 
Congress  and  the  administration  He  testified 
before  us  on  water  and  sewer  funding  issues, 
and  sut)stantialfy  help)ed  our  efforts  to  raise 
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the  level  of  appropriations.  These  programs 
provide  important  benefits  for  the  economic, 
environmental  and  employment  needs  of  the 
Nation 

The  third  generation  utility  contractor  from 
Baltimore,  MD,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  an  organization  that  is  celebrat- 
ing Its  25th  anniversary  During  his  tenure,  Mr. 
Matncciani  was  certainly  an  able  custodian 
who  continued  to  enhance  NUCA's  history  of 
pride  and  tradition 

Jay  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
our  days  as  former  motorcycle  racers  They 
were  exciting  times,  but  no  more  than  the  op- 
portunity to  actively  participate  in  the  workings 
of  our  democratic  government  It's  a  pleasure 
to  recognize  the  voluntary  spirit  of  such  indi- 
viduals 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  A 
LEADER  IN  NEWSPRINT  RECY- 
CLING 
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sulfation  with  his  staff  and  personnel  from  3M 
and  AM  International,  developed  the  Minute- 
man  Press  franchise  package. 

Minuteman  Press  offers  through  the  sale  of 
the  franchise,  an  opp)ortunity  for  businessmen 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  printing  busi- 
ness. To  date,  the  corporation  has  over  900 
independently  owned  franchises  across  the 
United  States  and  in  three  Canadian  Prov- 
inces. 

Minuteman  Press  and  other  businesses  like 
It  are  the  pride  of  Long  Island  and  our  Nation. 
I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  company  and  its  many  employees  on  this 
Important  occasion  and  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  for  Its  significant  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  Long  Island's  economy  and 
local  communities.  Finally,  I  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  continued 
prosperity  and  success. 
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SPARE  THE  INSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER         HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  praise 
the  leadership  of  the  Chicago  Tnbune  for  their 
efforts  to  promote  recycling  of  newsprint.  Al- 
ready, over  40  percent  of  the  Tribune's  annual 
newsprint  comes  from  recycled  newspapers. 

Sixteen  biliion  pounds  of  newsprint  are 
thrown  away  each  year  Our  Nation's  landfills 
are  filled  with  old  newspapers  that  have  not 
decomposed  They  are  still  legible  and  virtual- 
ly undisturbed  It  is  clear  that  with  landfill 
space  disappearing,  old  news  is  not  good 
news 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  are  recycling  95 
percent  of  their  newspapers  Does  the  United 
States  need  anymore  indicators''  I  think  not. 

Farsighted  companies  such  as  the  Chicago 
Tnbune  have  met  this  challenge  with  ingenuity 
and  conviction  They  have  shown  a  sense  of 
corporate  responsibility  which  is  increasingly 
pervading  the  business  community,  responsi- 
bility which  represents  an  investment  in  the 
future 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MINUTEMAN  PRESS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  26, 
Minuteman  Press  International,  Inc.,  will  cele- 
brate Its  15th  anniversary  I  take  phde  in 
noting  that  the  corporation  opened  its  first 
shops  in  the  towns  of  Farmingdale  and  Plain- 
view,  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  Distnct  on 
Long  Island 

Minuteman  Press  is  a  shining  success  story, 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spint  that  has  made  America  great.  After  ex- 
tensive research  into  the  pnnting  industry,  the 
company's  founder.  Roy  W.  Titus,  found  a 
void  in  the  pnnting  industry  between  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  large  industrial  pnnters  and  the 
black-and-white  copy  shop    Mr   Titus,  in  con- 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  wnt- 
ing  of  a  highly  respected  constituent,  a  retired 
)udge  in  my  distnct.  In  these  times  of  Con- 
gress-bashing, Judge  Henry  X.  Dietch  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "A  Congressman  or 
So  May  Deserve  Jibes— But  Spare  the  Institu- 
tion." It  appeared  In  the  Park  Forest  Star  on 
January  7,  1990. 

I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
benefit  from  the  judicious  words  of  Judge 
Dietch. 

Remarkes  of  Judge  Henry  X.  Dietch 

In  a  democratic  nation,  the  legislative 
body  is  a  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
people— or  at  least  it  should  be  in  theory— 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is. 

In  the  very  nature  of  any  deliberative 
body,  whether  it  be  the  P.T.A..  a  civic  orga- 
nization, a  church  board,  or  a  union  or  trade 
association,  it  is  often  exasperating  to  reach 
a  consensus.  The  pulling  and  hauling  in 
every  direction,  the  argumentative  process 
itself  and  the  presentation  of  diverse  views 
is  often  a  messy,  frustrating,  and  exhaust- 
ing process.  Like  a  lasting,  good  and  fruitful 
marriage,  the  eventual  success  is  a  product 
of  compromise.  Neither  the  husband  nor 
the  wife  as  individuals  are  victorious  in 
their  positions,  but  together  they  can  reach 
viable  solutions. 

Thus  when  it  becomes  fashionable  to 
mindlessly  castigate  Congress  on  its  inaction 
on  'our  point  of  view  "  or  our  political 
agenda  or  our  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
we  do  a  disservice  to  ourselves.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  constructive  criticism,  or  the  pres- 
entation of  opposing  views,  but  I  do  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  vehemence  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  destructive  attacks 
on  the  Congress.  Congressmen,  like  all 
human  beings,  have  feet  of  clay  with  their 
foibles,  their  political  necessities  and  their 
sectional  allegiances. 

The  individual  congressman,  however,  is 
not  the  institution  as  such,  and  when  we 
confuse  the  two  we  are  damaging  both.  The 
individual  is  dispensable  but  the  institution 


IS  a  necessity  in  a  democratic  government. 
Intemperance  against  the  institution  can 
eventually  breed  contempt  and  possible  ex- 
tinction of  representative  government. 

The  long  view  is  a  necessity  in  examining 
the  worth  of  any  institution.  Democracy  is  a 
messy,  earthy  and  practical  process  that  has 
provided  the  best  answer  to  governmental 
requirements  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It 
has  had  its  ebbs  and  flows,  its  victories  and 
its  defeats,  its  noble  as  well  as  ignoble  mo- 
ments. It  has,  however  been  the  only  answer 
to  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  people 
throughout  the  ages.  It  is  especially  perti 
nent  to  the  present  events  happening  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Other  peoples  are  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  securing  their  inalienable 
rights  "  through  legislative  bodies  elected  by 
and  responsible  to  them.  For  our  times,  our 
civilization,  our  needs,  there  is  obviously  no 
other  solution. 

Denigrating  our  institutions,  unless  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  .seek  an- 
other form  of  government,  is  a  pointless  and 
unfulfilling  exerci.se  in  .self-hatred.  Congress 
is  now  the  focal  point  of  the  venomous  at 
tacks  that  are  popular  at  this  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Republic  At 
other  times,  the  presidency  or  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  the  field  of  battle.  Con- 
gressmen, presidents  and  judges  come  and 
go.  We  must  not  confuse  the  actions  of  the 
individual  with  that  of  the  office  or  the  in- 
stitution. To  do  otherwise  imperils  our  form 
of  government  and  puts  all  of  us  at  risk  in 
respect  to  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation. 

Let  us.  then,  act  as  intelligent  creatures, 
voice  our  opinions  in  a  proper  manner,  vote 
our  conscience,  but  not  tear  down  the  very 
structure  which  gives  us  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  our  wa.v  of  life. 


DR.  DAVID  A  SANCHEZ,  AN  IM- 
PRESSIVE LEADER  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION'S MATHEMATICS  AND 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  DIREC- 
TORATE 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  a  major  player  on  Ameri- 
ca's basic  science  and  engineering  research 
team.  Other  nations  may  be  competing  with 
us  in  terms  of  turning  basic  research  into  mar- 
ketable products,  but  we  are  still  unrivaled  in 
basic  research.  That  leadership  is  in  large  part 
due  to  NSF's  track  record  of  success  and 
commitment. 

Each  year,  the  NSF's  Mathematics  and 
Physical  Sciences  Directorate  funds  over 
$500  million  m  projects  that  form  the  corner- 
stone of  America's  basic  research  efforts  in 
high-technology,  "cutting  edge"  fields  such  as 
high  temperature  superconductivity.  Thus,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  Dr 
David  A.  Sanchez,  the  vice  president  and  pro- 
vost at  Lehigh  University,  who  has  recently 
been  named  to  head  the  directorate 

Dr.  Sanchez  has  been  the  chief  academic 
officer  at  Lehigh  University  since  1986.  He 
says  that  working  at  Lehigh,  with  its  strong 
programs  in  science  and  engineenng  and  high 
interaction    with    industrial    technology,    has 
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been  "an  excellent  preparation  for  the  key  po- 
sition in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
which  I  will  assume  on  June  1,  1990  "  Lehigh 
IS  moving  forward  in  science  and  engineering 
education,  which  fits  well  with  the  national  ini- 
tiatives of  the  1990's  Some  of  Dr.  Sanchez's 
accomplishments  in  his  tenure  at  Lehigh  are  a 
major  improvement  in  the  tenure  and  promo- 
tion system,  and  a  project  aimed  at  increasing 
the  awareness  of  the  important  role  that 
Lehigh  Univensity  has  in  the  community  with 
respect  to  science  education  m  the  local 
schools. 

Dr.  Sanchez  is  a  popular  and  successful  ad- 
ministrator, who  has  a  good  relationship  with 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  alike.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished professor  of  mathematics,  who 
has  written  numerous  articles  and  books.  Dr 
Sanchez  is  prepared  to  make  an  immediate 
contribution  to  the  foundation,  since  he  has 
served  on  the  NSF's  advisory  committee  for 
mathematics  and  science  for  the  last  3  years, 
and  understands  the  programs  which  he  will 
administer  I  am  particularly  proud  of  Dr.  San- 
chez's unselfish  attitude  toward  public  service 
According  to  him,  becoming  the  head  of  the 
directorate  is  a  "service  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity" the  he  is  "honored  to  perform."  I  wish 
Dr  Sanchez  all  the  best  m  that  endeavor. 


EARTH  DAY  AND  RECYCLING 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  first  Earth  Day 
was  celebrated  m  1 970  and  led  to  an  environ- 
mental grassroots  movement  which  spread 
across  this  country.  Millions  of  people  gath- 
ered together  to  discuss  the  environmental 
problems  of  their  cities,  towns  and  States. 
Their  support  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act  In  the 
early  1970's,  as  well  as  other  landmark  envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

On  Apnl  22,  1990,  we  celebrate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  100  million  people  around  the 
world  will  make  a  personal  affirmation  of  their 
environmental  commitment.  We  can  once 
again  expect  a  grassroots  movement  to  come 
forth  from  Earth  Day.  Only  this  time  it  will  be 
an  even  larger  movement  with  an  even  larger 
agenda 

One  of  the  issues  that  is  sure  to  be  a  pnori- 
ty  IS  that  of  municipal  solid  waste  [MSW] 
MSW  is  simply  the  waste  that  the  people  in 
this  country  create  in  our  every  day  lives.  Last 
year  alone,  there  was  an  estimated  160  mil- 
lion tons  of  MSW  generated.  By  the  year 
2000,  It  is  estimated  that  this  figure  will  in- 
crease to  1 90  million  tons. 

Currently,  about  70  percent  of  NSW  is  dis- 
posed of  in  landfill  sites.  The  problem  is  that 
these  sites  are  reaching  their  capacity  and 
have  to  be  closed.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  has  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  existing  landfills  will  close  within  20 
years.  New  landfill  sites  are  difficult  to  find,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  public  opposition. 

One  of  several  suggested  solutions  to  this 
problem   is   to   increase   recycling   efforts.    In 
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fact,  there  are  a  multitude  of  recycling  pro- 
grams in  the  pilot  stage  right  now.  For  in- 
stance. Phoenix,  AZ  has  undertaken  an  amtw- 
tious  program  to  recapture  useable  matenals 
The  city  of  Phoenix  estimates  that  over  50 
percent  of  their  MSW  is  recycable.  Last  year, 
as  officials  confronted  landfills  rapMdIy  reach- 
ing capacity,  and  the  proposition  of  a  new 
landfill  that  is  some  50  miles  away  from  the 
city,  they  decided  to  pursue  recycling  as  an 
option  to  address  their  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. 

In  March  1989.  one  area  in  each  of  the 
eight  city  council  distncts  in  Phoenix  was  tar- 
geted for  recycling;  4.000  homes  are  currently 
participating  in  this  pilot  program 

The  program  is  extremely  simple  Tfie  city 
has  provided  each  home  with  an  additional 
garbage  can  To  differentiate  the  two  kinds  of 
trash,  one  can  is  blue  and  one  green  In  the 
"blue  bucket,"  the  participants  of  this  program 
discard  five  recyclable  commodities:  paper, 
cardtxjard.  glass,  metal,  and  plastic.  The 
green  can  gets  everything  else.  It's  that 
simple 

The  city  has  always  picked  up  trash  twice  a 
week.  The  only  diffrence  for  the  participants 
now  IS  that  on  one  day  they  put  out  their  non- 
recyclable  trash  in  one  bucket,  and  on  the 
second  collection  day  they  put  out  their  "blue 
bucket "  containing  recyclables 

The  city  then  drops  off  the  recyclable  MSW 
at  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city  that  has 
agreed  to  sort  and  sell  the  recyclables  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  church  employs 
several  people  to  manage  this  project  and, 
while  no  one  is  getting  rich,  they  are  breaking 
even 

The  city  surveyed  the  participants  after  9 
months  to  see  how  they  liked  the  program. 
Virtually  all  the  participants  think  the  program 
IS  a  smashing  success.  Not  only  are  94  per- 
cent of  them  satisfied  with  the  program,  but 
over  95  percent  of  them  believe  the  program 
IS  easy  I  think  just  as  important  is  the  fact 
that  97  percent  actually  feel  good  about  par- 
ticipating. 

The  city  is  soon  to  expand  their  program  to 
1 1 ,000  households 

Mr.  Speaker,  Earth  Day  will  once  again  be  a 
catalyst  for  environmental  change  One  of 
those  changes  must  be  the  way  in  which  we 
deal  with  this  country's  trash  It  is  high  time 
that  we  put  an  end  to  the  "throw  away  socie- 
ty" 


TRIBUTE  TO  MERLE  H. 
HILDEBRAND 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  KOLTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
before  the  full  U  S  House  of  Representatives 
to  recognize  and  pay  special  tribute  to  Merie 
H  Hildebrand  of  New  Castle,  PA,  who  is  also 
the  recent  recipient  of  a  special  proclamation 
by  the  New  Castle  Sanitation  Authonty  for  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  Lawrence  County 

As  an  active  citizen  of  New  Castle,  Mr   Hil- 
debrand promotes  the  best  interest  of  all  who 
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serve  and  have  served  in  the  authority  Ever 
since  the  sanitation  authority  was  established 
in  1964,  he  has  played  a  very  active  role  Mr 
Hildebrand  was  secretary  of  the  board  as  well 
as  an  original  board  member 

Mr.  Hildebrand  is  an  hor>orably  discharged 
veteran  of  World  War  II  He  has  been  an  at- 
torney in  western  Pennsylvania  for  50  years 
and  has  provided  great  service  as  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  member  of  the  Law 
rence  County  Bar  Association  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Bar  Association  Following  in  a  long  line  of 
political  figures.  Mr  Hildebrand  was  elected 
district  magistrate  of  New  Castle  from  1970  to 
1976. 

I  am  proud,  Mr  Speaker,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity before  the  U.S  House  to  recognize  and 
compliment  Mr  Merle  H  Hildebrand  for  his 
achievements  as  a  distinguished  and  dedicat- 
ed public  servant 
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such  as  his  are  instrumental  if  the  United 
States  IS  to  retain  its  position  as  the  No.  1 
economic  power  m  the  world 

On  behalf  of  all  Long  Islanders.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr  Breithut  lor  his  selfless  service  to 
the  community  and  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
partnerships 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS  PARTNER 
SHIPS  OF  LONG  ISLAND 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  MRAZEK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
School-Business  Partnerships  of  Long  Island 
[SBPLI].  a  not-for-profit  corporation  which  as- 
sists in  linking  maior  Long  Island  businesses 
with  local  school  districts  in  mutually  recipro- 
cal programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  SBPLI  was  founded  by  Mr 
Fred  Breithut  of  Melville  in  1984  and  has  al- 
ready partnered  over  40  schools  with  local 
businesses  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 
Students,  schools,  businesses,  and  other 
community  institutions  are  eligible  to  |oin  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs 

SBPLI  assists  high  school  students  m  es 
tablishing  contacts  with  the  business  world 
before  graduation  This  partnership  benefits 
the  school  district  as  the  business  interacts 
with  the  students  and  staff,  while  the  school 
provides  students  who  are  eager  to  become 
involved  in  the  business  world 

Further,  this  program  encourages  graduates 
to  remain  on  Long  Island  for  practical  training 
that  will  undoubtedly  enhance  the  economic 
vitality  of  Long  Island 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  just 
one  example  of  the  kinds  of  benefits  that 
SBPLI  provides  to  Long  Island  This  partner- 
ship involves  a  hospital  and  a  school  district. 
The  hospital  has  started  a  program  to  encour- 
age students  to  explore  careers  in  the  health 
field.  Interns  work  in  the  hospital's  dietary. 
physical  therapy,  radiology,  and  nursing  units 

High  school  teachers  of  these  students 
have  noticed  a  definite  irx;rease  m  pupil  at- 
tendance and  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
relevance  of  school  work  to  their  future  ca- 
reers, as  well  as  improved  grades  Most  im- 
portantly, the  partnership  has  sparked  an  in- 
terest in  the  health  profession  that  students 
might  not  otherwise  fiave  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Long  Island  is  fortunate  to 
have  an  individual  such  as  Mr  Breithut.  a  vi- 
sionary committed  to  the  ideal  that  schools 
and  businesses  must  work  together   Initiatives 


NEED  FOR  SENATE  LEADERSHIP 
ON  CLEAN  AIR 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

ny  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Ms  SCHNEIDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  find  it  un- 
conscionable that  leaders  of  the  US  Senate 
would  consider  gutting  key  provisions  of  the 
clean  air  legislation  now  pending  in  that 
Chamber,  which  provide  major  protection  from 
global  climate  change 

I  am  referring  to  current  discussions  going 
on  to  ease  the  NO,  vehicle  emissions  stand- 
ards to  less  than  those  now  pending  in  the 
House  version,  I  also  refer  to  the  elimination 
of  a  CO,  standard  that  would  lead  to  the  mul- 
tiple benefits  of  also  reducing  imported  oil. 
and  additional  reductions  in  urban  smog  and 
acid  rain. 

Such  actions  come  at  the  very  moment  that 
hundreds  of  scientists  and  international  policy- 
makers are  meeting  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital as  part  of  the  intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change,  to  find  solutions  to  global 
warming 

As  the  scientific  community  has  repeatedly 
testified  before  Congress,  the  United  States  is 
the  world's  major  contributor  of  global  green- 
house gases  and  vehicles  are  a  pnine  con- 
tributor 

The  current  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  are 
forward  thinking  and  should  be  retained 
These  measures  are  strongly  supported  by 
the  American  voters  as  reflected  in  recent 
polls,  they  are  cost  effective  for  consumers  in 
reducing  the  bills  at  the  gas  pump,  and  they 
are  among  the  least-cost  ways  of  reducing  en- 
vironmental pollutants 

Congress  can  and  must  exercise  their  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
tne  other  body  to  hang  tough  and  do  not 
weaken  this  important  legislation. 


H.R.  3971.  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ENLISTMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing HR  3971,  legislation  granting  lawful 
residence  status  to  certain  aliens  who  enlist  in 
National  Guard  units  which  are  severely  under 
strength  This  legislation  is  intended  to  allevi- 
ate the  cntical  manpower  shortage  faced  by 
several  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in 
our  Northeast  States 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  represents  a 
major  revision  to  a  previous  measure  which  I 
introduced    last    year     This    earlier    measure. 
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H.R.  1306,  was  the  subject  of  hearings  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration, Refugees,  and  International  Law  on 
September  21,  1989 

In  response  to  comments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, we  have  revised  the  original  legislation  to 
narrow  its  focus  and  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  bill's  onginal  intent.  The  revised  legisla- 
tion will  not  provide  for  any  new  immigration 
into  the  United  States.  Rather,  it  will  apply 
only  to  existing  aliens  currently  residing  here 
without  legal  status,  provided  they  can  show 
U.S.  residency  prior  to  the  date  of  the  bill's 
enactment.  Many  of  these  aliens  live  and  work 
in  conditions  of  servitude,  as  part  of  an  under- 
ground economy  that  benefits  no  one. 

It  makes  sense  for  us  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  with  undocumented  aliens  while  at 
the  same  time  alleviating  the  manpower  short- 
age facing  National  Guard  units  in  the  North- 
east. Historically,  US  immigrants  have  earned 
a  distinguished  record  of  service  in  defense  of 
our  Nation:  in  fact,  143,000  such  aliens  were 
naturalized  under  similar  provisions  enacted 
dunng  World  War  II 

This  measure  provides  new  authority  to 
enlist  a  non-U. S.  citizen  in  any  army  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  where  that  unit's  strength  is 
below  90  percent  of  the  authorized  strength 
level.  Under  this  proposal,  the  attorney  gener- 
al can  provide  temporary  residence  status  to 
any  alien  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  provided  that  alien  has  no  cnmi- 
nal  record  and  was  present  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  innovative  and  re- 
sponsible way  to  address  the  important  prob- 
lem with  manpower  shortages  m  the  North- 
east. Accordingly,  I  uige  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  and  the  13  onginal  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
3971  in  supporting  this  vital  legislation. 
H.R. 3971 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TI(IN  I  A(  TIIOKIT^  TO  A(  <  KIT  ENLISTMENTS 
IN  THE  N\TIONAI.  (il  AKI)  KKOVI  (  EK 
T\IN   \I.IENS 

Section  302  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 
i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(d)(1)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  an  original  en- 
listment in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air 
National  Guard  of  a  State  or  Territory,  or 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  be  accepted  from  a  person  w-ho  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  is  oth- 
erwise described  in  paragraph  (2)  if  the 
actual  personnel  strength  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  that  State  or  Territory, 
or  Puerto  Rico  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
at  the  time  of  such  enlistment  is  less  than 
90  percent  of  the  authorized  strength  of 
that  National  Guard  prescribed  by  Federal 
law  or  regulation  for  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

•(2)  A  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  a  person  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  an 
original  enlistment  in  the  National  Guard 
and  who  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection— 

■■(A)  is  not  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence:  and 
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iB)  is  present  (whether  or  not  lawfullyi 
in  the  United  States  linchidinK  any  com- 
monwcaltli.  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  Statesi. 

i.'ii(A)  A  person  may  not  be  cnlisicd 
under  this  sub.seolion  unless  the  person,  in 
addition  to  taking  the  oath  prescribed  iindtr 
section  304  of  this  title,  declares  an  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  The  enlistment  of  a  person  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  void  if— 

•<i)  the  person  does  not  apply  for  adiusl- 
ment  of  status  under  .section  245B  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  enlistment,  or 

(ii)  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person,  having  applied  tor  sucti  ad- 
justment of  status.  IS  not  eligible  for  such 
adjustment  of  status. 

<4)  The  number  of  persons  enlisted  under 
this  subsection  in  the  National  Guard  of 
an.\  State  or  Territory,  or  of  Puerto  Riro  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  may  not  exceed 
3.000  during  any  fiscal  year.  The  Governor 
lor.  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  commanding  general)  shall  determine 
the  apportionment  of  enlistments  under 
this  subsection  between  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard,  except 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  such  enlistments 
shall  be  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

i5)  The  term  ol  an  enlistment  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  less  than  six  years. 

(6)  If.  within  60  days  after  the  beginning 
of  war  or  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress,  the  number  specified  in  para- 
graph (4)  is  not  increased  by  law,  the  Presi- 
dent may  increase  such  number  as  the 
President  considers  appropriate.  Any  such 
increase  may  remain  in  effect  for  the  dura 
tion  of  the  war  or  national  emergency. 

i7)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  enlisted  under 
this  subsection  who  is  released  or  dis- 
charged from  service  under  any  condition 
other  than  honorable,  the  adjutant  general 
for  the  National  Guard  from  which  the 
alien  was  released  or  discharged  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  such  release  or  dis- 
charge within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
release  or  di.scharge'. 

SK.l     J   ADJI  sTMENT  OK  ST  \TI  S  OK  AI.IKN  KNI.IST 
Kl)  MEMKKIO  WDTIIKIK  K\MII.IES 

(ai  Providing  for  Legalization  —Chapter 
5  of  title  II  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  is  amended  b\  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 245A  (8  use.  1255ai  the  following  new 
section: 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATl'S  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
ENLISTED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Sec,  245B.  (a)  Temporary  Resident 
Status,— 

(1)  Principal  alien.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned (as  defined  in  section  101(8)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Codei  or  the  appropriate 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  pertinent 
State.. territory,  or  possession,  shall  adjust 
the  status  of  an  alien  to  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  temporary  residence  if  the 
alien  applies  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
such  adjustment  of  status  and.  in  the  appli- 
cation, establishes  the  following: 

I  A)  Ttie  alien  is  accepted  for  enlistment 
and  IS  enlisted  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  pursuant  to  section 
302(d)  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

cBi  The  alien  is  admi.ssible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  sub.seclion  (C)i2). 

iC)  The  alien  has  not  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  United  Stales. 
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(D)  The  alien  has  not  assisted  in  the  per- 
secution of  any  person  or  persons  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  nationality  or  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  social  group. 

lE)  The  alien  was  m  the  United  States  as 
of  the  dale  ol  lh<  enactment  of  this  .section 
and  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
Stales  since  such  date. 

•  (2)  Spouse  and  .minor  children,— The  At- 
torney Genera!  shall  adjust  the  status  of  an 
alien  to  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  tem- 
porary residence,  if  the  alien  applies  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  such  status  and  estab- 
lishes, in  the  application,  the  following; 

■(A I  The  alien  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  temporary  resi 
dence  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

iB)  The  alien  is  admissible  to  the  United 
States  a-s  an  immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  ir)(2). 

iCi  The  alien  has  noi  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States. 

'  (Di  The  alien  has  not  assisted  in  the  per- 
secution of  any  person  or  persons  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  social  group. 

I  El  The  alien  was  in  the  United  States  as 
of  the  date  of  the  application  of  the  princi- 
pal alien  under  paragraph  il)  and  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  continuously 
since  such  date. 

i3i  Termination  of  status —The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  provide  for  termination 
of  temporary  resident  status  granted  to  an 
alien  under  this  subsection  if— 

■■(A)  it  appears  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  alien  was  in  fact  not  eligible  for 
such  status. 

(B)  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  <i) 
makes  the  alien  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (c)(2).  or  (ii)  is  convicted 
of  any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or 

■(C)  the  alien  described  in  paragraph 
(ixA)  was  released  or  discharged  from  serv- 
ice described  in  such  paragraph  under  any 
condition  other  than  honorable. 

■■(4)  Authorized  travel  and  employment 
DURING  temporary  RESIDENCE.— The  provi- 
sions  of  section  245A(b)(3)  shall  apply  to  an 
alien  granted  lawful  temporary  resident 
status  under  this  subsection  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  lo  an  alien 
granted  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
under  section  245A(a). 

(5)  Confidentiality— The  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (5'.  i6i.  and  (7)  of  section 
245A(b)  shall  apply  lo  applications  under 
this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  applications  under  section  245A. 

(b)  Adjustment  to  Permanent  Resi- 
dence.— 

(1)  Certification  of  service.— An  alien 
described  in  subsection  (axl)  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  or  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  referred  to  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  for  a  certification  that  the  alien 
(A)  has  at  least  6  years  of  honorable  service 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air  National 
Guard  and  (B)  was  not  released  or  dis- 
charged from  such  service  under  any  condi- 
tion other  than  honorable,  if  such  an  appli- 
cation is  granted,  the  Secretary  or  officer 
shall  issue  such  certification. 

(2)  Adjustment  of  status  of  principal 
alien— The  Attorney  General  shall  adjust 
the  status  of  any  alien  provided  lawful  tem- 
porary status  under  sub.seclion  (a)(1)  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  if  the  alien  applies  to  the  Atior 
ney  General  for  such  adjustment  and  estab- 
lishes, in  the  application,  the  following: 
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(A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  there  has 
been  a  certification  made  with  respect  lo 
the  alien  under  paragraph  (1). 

iB)  The  alien  is  admissible  as  an  immi- 
grant, except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(c)(2). 

(3)  Adjustment  of  status  or  spouse  and 
children  —The  attorney  General  shall 
adjust  the  status  of  any  alien  provide  lawful 
temporary  status  under  subsection  (a)(2)  to 
I  hat  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  if  the  alien  applies  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  such  adjustment  and 
establishes,  m  the  application,  the  follow- 
ing: 

■  I  A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  there  has 
been  a  certification  made  with  respect  to 
the  alien's  spouse  or  parent  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

■  'Bi  The  alien  is  admi.ssable  as  an  immi- 
grant, except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(c)(2). 

■•(4)  Waiver  of  service  requirement  — 
Upon  the  petition  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned or  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  waive  the  certification 
requirement  of— 

(A)  paragraphs  i2i(A)  and  i3)(A)  for  any 
alien  if  the  alien  was  wounded  in  action  or 
held  in  captive  status  las  defined  under  sec- 
tion 559  of  title  37.  United  States  Code),  or 
•■(B)  paragraph  i3hAi.  if  the  alien's 
spou.se  or  parent  was  killed  in  action  or  oth- 
erwise died  while  in  the  line  of  duty. 

■(c)  Waiver  of  Numerical  Limitations 
and  Certain  Grounds  for  Exclusion — 

(1)  Waiver  of  numerical  limitations.— 
The  numerical  limitations  of  sections  201 
and  202  shall  not  apply  wtih  respect  to 
aliens  covered  under  this  section. 

(2  I  Admissibility-  determinations— The 
provisions  of  .section  245Aid)(2)  shall  apply 
to  determinations  of  admissibility  under 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  10  determinations  of  admissibility 
under  section  245A. 

■(d>  Temporary  Disqualification  from 
Certain  Public  Welfare  Assistance.— The 
provisions  of  section  245A(h)  shall  apply  to 
aliens  granted  lawful  temporary  resident 
status  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  aliens 
granted  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
under  section  245A(ai.  except  that  any  ref- 
erence to  a  five-year  period'  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  reference  to  a  two-year  period'. 

■■(e>  Expedited  naturalization— In  the 
case  of  an  alien  who  is  granted  lawful  per- 
manent residence  under  subsection  (b)  and 
who  reenlists  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard  for  an  additional 
term  of  6  years,  there  shall  be  counted 
toward  the  period  of  physical  presence  and 
residence  required  for  naturalization  under 
section  316(ai,  the  period  of  physical  pres- 
ence and  residence  while  the  alien  was  in 
lawful  temporary  resident  status  under  sub- 
section la)'. 

(b>  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  245A  the  following 
new  item; 

Sec.  245B.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
aliens  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  ". 

sK(    1  kkkk:(TIVk  date 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  ihis  Act. 
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NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK- 
1990 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I,  along  with  over  75  o(  my  colleagues, 
am  introducir>g  legislation  which  designates 
Thanksgiving  week  of  1990.  as  National  Adop- 
tion Week  Last  year,  for  the  1 2th  consecutive 
year.  Congress  passed  a  resolution— House 
Joint  Resolution  278— proclaiming  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  1989  as  National  Adoption  Week 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  often  said,  and  rightly  so. 
that  there  is  no  resource  more  precious  than 
our  children.  Unfortunately,  not  every  child 
has  the  benefit  of  a  loving  and  supportive 
family  As  Members  of  Congress,  we  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  make  it  easier  for  every 
child  without  a  family  to  find  a  family 

Today,  there  are  about  36.000  children  in 
the  foster  care  system  with  special  needs  who 
are  waiting  for  a  family  These  special  chil- 
dren—whether they  are  older,  part  of  sibling 
groups,  members  of  minority  groups  or  have 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  handii,aps— 
deserve  our  support  With  about  2  million  cou- 
ples and  individuals  looking  to  adopt  a  child. 
there  are  homes  available  for  many  of  these 
special  children  By  celebrating  National 
Adoption  Week  each  year,  we  can  bring  much 
needed  publicity  to  their  situations 

Mr  Speaker,  last  December  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  the  U  S  position  supporting 
the  UN.  convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  The  con- 
vention recognizes  the  positive  role  adoption 
plays  in  providing  children  with  families  It 
calls  on  people  from  all  lands  to  consider  the 
t>enefits  of  adoption,  and  likewise  I  think  we 
must  focus  on  the  t>enefits  of  adoption  here  at 
home,  as  well 

Finally  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  adop- 
tion IS  one  option  for  unintended  pregnancies 
that  we  can  all  support  It  benefits  pregnant 
women  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  a 
child;  It  benefits  couples  and  individuals  who 
are  unable  to  have  their  own  children;  and— 
most  importantly- It  benefits  the  child  by  pro- 
viding a  loving  and  supportive  family 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  demon- 
strate their  support  for  adoption  by  cosponsor- 
•ng  the  National  Adoption  Week  resolution  for 
1990. 


UKRAINIAN  CATHOLICS  STILL 
LONGING  FOR  TRUE  LIBERAL- 
IZATION FROM  GORBACHEV 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  LIPINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent  hours 
the  world  has  witnessed  increasingly  remarka- 
ble events  in  the  Soviet  Union  Each  day  it 
seems  that  revolutionary,  democratic  change 
may  be  the  result  of  demonstrations  in  Red 
Square  As  we  focus  on  Moscow.  I  would 
again  like  to  call  the  Nations  attention  to  the 
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Ukraine,  where  Ukrainian  Catholics  have  emo- 
tionally struggled  and  demonstrated  for  reli- 
gious freedom  since  1946  when  Stalin  banned 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 

Over  the  past  year,  it  has  often  seemed  that 
Ukrainian  Catholics  have  been  on  the  thresh- 
old of  success  In  October  and  November, 
over  170  Members  of  Congress  joined  me  in 
urging  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  legalize  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  Ukrainian  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  eagerly  antici- 
pated Gorbachev  s  meeting  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  December  I  lomed  them  in  their 
hope  that  Ukrainian  Catholics  would  finally  be 
allowed  to  practice  their  faith  in  accordance 
with  their  conscience 

Despite  the  greatly  appreciated  efforts  of 
the  US  Congress.  Ukrainian  Catholics  were 
largely  disappointed  with  Gorbachevs  meeting 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II  While  Gorbachev  has 
called  for  the  legal  registration  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  synod 
of  1946  has  not  been  declared  illegal,  and 
property  has  not  been  returned  to  the  Church. 
I  nse  today  to  remind  Members  that  the 
United  States  can  only  be  satisfied  when  the 
Soviet  Union  declares  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  illegal,  legalizes  the 
Church,  and  returns  the  Church's  property. 
We  must  remember  that  Gorbachev's  concilia- 
tory words  must  be  matched  by  real  action. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  provides  an  excellent  update  on  the 
struggle  of  Ukrainian  Catholics— whether 
things  have  really  changed,  and  what  remains 
to  be  done 

In  Ukraine.  F.mth  in  God-Not  in 
Gorbachev 
(B.v  Edward  McFaddem 
When  the  Soviet  Council  for  Religious  Af- 
fairs announced  on  Dec.   1   that  Ukrainian 
Catholics  would  be  allowed  to  register  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  established  b.v  law  for 
religious    communities    in    the    Ukrainian 
SSR."  members  of  the  long-banned  church 
were   justifiably    unenthusiastic    Last   week 
leaders  of   the   Ukrainian   Catholic  Church 
gathered  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion in  Lvov,  declared  the  church  s  dissolu- 
tion in  1946  null  and  void,  and  announced 
that  the  church  would  from  that  moment 
on  function  as  a  fully  legal  entity  within  the 
So\  let  Union. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholics'  faith  in  God  and 
lack  of  same  in  the  Soviet  system  has  led  to 
a  quiet  revolution. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church's  history 
began  in  1596  through  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Ukrainian  Church  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Rite  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  which 
the  Ukrainian  Catholics,  also  known  as  Uni- 
ates.  pledged  allegiance  to  the  papacy  but 
kept  their  Byzantine  liturgy,  language  and 
church  hierarchy.  .Josef  Stalin  banned  the 
church  in  1946  through  the  socalled  Synod 
of  Lvov,  which  forcibly  self-dissolved"  the 
church  and  merged  it  with  the  Communist- 
backed  Ru.ssian  Orthodox  Church.  Uniate 
clergy  who  refused  to  surrender  their  alle- 
giance to  Rome  and  become  Ru.ssian  Ortho- 
dox priests  were  sent  to  Siberia.  All  Uniate 
property  was  confiscated,  most  of  it  going  to 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

Since  then,  many  Ukrainian  Catholics 
have  practiced  their  faith  in  fields,  forests 
or  late  in  the  evening  in  private  homes. 
Today  there  are  an  estimated  3.5  million 
practicing  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  the  Soviet 
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Union,  the  majority  of  whom  reside  in 
Western  Ukraine  and  are  counted  in  official 
Soviet  documents  as  Russian  Orthodox.  The 
Ukrainian  Church  is  overseen  by  Cardinal 
Myroslav  Lubachivsky  from  Rome  along 
with  10  bishops  in  Ukraine,  seven  of  whom 
only  recently  came  out  of  hiding  (where  the 
other  three  remain). 

Because  the  Uniates  make  up  the  largest 
Catholic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  long  placed  the  relegaliza- 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian  Church  high  on  his 
list  of  concerns  in  his  limited  dealings  w-ith 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  historic  two- 
day  meeting  between  Mikhail  Gorbache\ 
and  the  Pontiff  in  Rome  in  late  November, 
the  Ukrainian  Church  was  discussed  often. 

"Vatican  officials,  whose  policy  it  is  to  com- 
ment only  under  the  condition  of  anonymi- 
ty, say  that  the  Pope  was  willing  to  make  a 
major  concession,  promising  that  should 
Mr.  Gorbachev  allow  the  full  legalization  of 
the  Uniate  Church  the  Pontiff  would  not 
press  for  the  return  of  all  church  property, 
the  major  stumbling  block  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  supporting  legalization  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

Despite  the  talks,  however,  the  Ukrainian 
Church  gained  little  from  the  Soviets  that  it 
already  didn't  have.  Ivan  Hel.  head  of  the 
Lvov-based  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  told  report- 
ers that  the  new  policy  giving  Ukrainian 
Catholics  the  right  to  register  as  Uniates 
does  not  provide  a  real  legal  basis  for  the 
church.  It  does  not  recognize  the  1946  [self- 
dissolution  of  the  Church]  as  illegal  and 
does  not  guarantee  the  return  of  property." 
In  fact,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  congrega- 
tions that  apply  for  registration  will  even  be 
accepted  by  the  government. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Ukrainian 
Church  in  Rome,  more  than  700  congrega- 
tions have  applied  for  registration  with 
Soviet  officals  but  only  20  have  been  ap- 
proved. More  important,  the  church  still 
does  not  have  legal  standing. 

Over  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  used  his  stillunenacted  Freedom  of 
Conscience  "  bill,  which  purportedly  would 
give  all  religions  the  same  legal  standing 
and  property  privileges  as  the  official  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church,  to  placate  religious 
groups  and  their  leaders—first  with  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  in  mid-1988,  and  then  in 
early  1989  when  unrest  among  Moslems 
began  to  grow.  When  the  Pope  pressed  for 
Ukraning  Church  legalization.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev once  again  promised  a  law  early  in 
1990. 

Vatican  officials  say  they  have  not  been 
consulted  by  Soviet  officials  about  the  law, 
and  Ukrainian  Church  officials  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  three  draft  versions  that  are 
said  to  exist.  The  issue  of  church  ownership 
of  property  might  not  even  be  considered  in 
the  law.  since  a  Vatican  source  familiar  with 
the  continuing  negotiations  between  Rome 
and  Moscow  says  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  feels 
that  return  of  Ukrainian  Church  property  is 
an  issue  to  be  resolved  between  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  and  Ukrainian  Catholics. 
Such  inter-church  negotiations  began  two 
weeks  ago  in  Moscow,  but  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  is  hesitant  to  surrender  any 
of  the  property  it  holds  in  Ukraine  and  the 
numbers  bear  out  why:  The  Orthodox 
Church  claims  to  have  more  than  10.000 
parishes  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than 
5.700  of  the  total  are  in  Ukraine— 3,000  of 
these  in  Western  Ukraine.  All  told,  about 
60'^f  of  the  Orthodox  Church's  holdings  are 
in  the  republic.  A  mass  re-conversion  of 
members    and    property    to    the    Ukrainian 


Catholic  Church  could  be  crippling  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

In  October,  before  the  registration  rule 
was  enacted,  Ukrainian  Catholics  were  al- 
ready growing  weary  of  the  lipservice  from 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
hierarchy.  Beginning  with  the  annexation 
of  Lvov's  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  be- 
lievers have  peaceably  seized  more  than  600 
churches  formerly  held  by  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church.  More  than  350  Russian  Or- 
thodox priests  have  asked  to  be  accepted  as 
priests  for  the  Ukrainian  Church— all  have 
been  accepted.  While  the  buildings  techni- 
cally belong  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  there  is  little  the  Orthodox  Church 
can  do  when  an  entire  parish  led  by  the 
parish  clergy— returns  to  the  fold  of  the 
Ukrainian  Chruch 

In  some  areas  of  Western  Ukraine,  such  as 
the  town  of  Ivano-Frankivsk.  where  100,000 
of  the  250.000  residents  have  been  known  to 
hold  Sunday  prayer  services  in  the  town 
square,  there  are  no  longer  any  functioning 
Russian  Orthodox  churches.  Reports  from 
Ukraine  confirm  that  the  taking  of  these 
churches  has  been  peaceful,  yet  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  attempted  to  distort 
the  story. 

In  a  confidential  cable  sent  Dec.  23  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  leaders  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  Archbishop  Kirill,  chair- 
man of  external  church  relations  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  reported  that  the 
Resurrection  Cathedral  in  Ivano-Frankivsk 
had  been  taken  by  force  ....  [And]  many 
Orthodox  churches  in  Lvov.  Ternopol  and 
other  cities  and  villages  have  been 
seized.  ...  I  ask  you  to  exert  influence  on 
the  Christian  and  social  circles  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  are  residing  in  favor  of  a 
most  swift  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
problem."  This  is  the  same  man  who  has 
called  publicly  for  brotherly  negotiations 
between  the  two  churches. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  away  with  something  for  its 
44-year  domination  of  the  region's  religious 
life,  is  requesting  inter-church  dialogue 
based  on  the  Christian  love  and  understand- 
ing to  resolve  the  current  impasses  without 
the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Government.  But  the 
Uniates  note  that  only  the  state  can  give 
back  what  the  state  has  taken  away:  the 
rights  of  religious  freedoms  and  the  owner- 
ship of  property. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MURDER  OF  ENRIQUE  CAMAR- 
ENA 
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particular  to  investigate  possible  involvement 
by  high  level  law  enforcement  officials. 

In  my  recent  discussions  with  President  Sa- 
linas and  others,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  Salinas  government  is  dedicated  to 
rooting  out  corruption  and  strengthening  Its 
antinarcotics  operations.  I  believe  President 
Salinas  is  sincere  in  that  commitment.  But  a 
reopening  and  full  investigation  of  the  Camar- 
ena  murder  case  is  needed  if  we  are  to  regain 
fully  the  trust  previous  Mexican  administra- 
tions have  shaken. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  once  again  extend 
my  condolences  to  the  Camarena  family  and 
my  thanks  to  the  law  enforcement  officers, 
domestic  and  international,  who  nsk  their  lives 
everyday  in  the  fight  against  illegal  drugs.  I 
want  to  assure  them  that  there  are  people  in 
Congress  who  remember  and  appreciate  their 
efforts  and  sacnfices 
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INTRODUCING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  WATER  QUALITY  STUDY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Flonda  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  today  drug  enforcement  agent  Enhque 
(Kiki)  Camarena  was  brutally  tortured  and 
murdered  in  Mexico.  Kiki  Camarena  is  one  of 
the  true  heroes  in  our  country's  fight  against 
illegal  drugs,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  those  responsible  for  his  death  are 
brought  to  justice. 

Just  last  week,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Los 
Angeles  indicted  18  Mexican  nationals  In  con- 
nection with  the  murder.  Including  two  former 
top  Mexican  law  enforcement  authonties.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  on  the  Mexican  Government  to 
respect  these  indictments  and  reopen  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  Camarena  murder,  and  m 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  FOR  A 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  KOLTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
before  the  full  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  adult  life  to  promoting  and  protect- 
ing public  safety  in  my  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Okey  T  Cline  of  Chippewa  Township, 
Beaver  County,  who  has  faithfully  served  as 
township  fire  chief  for  21  years,  is  retinng  as 
chief  this  month,  January  1990.  after  a  lifetime 
of  dedicated  public  service  to  the  township 
fire  department,  to  his  full-time  job.  to  his 
Nation,  and  to  his  family. 

Born  In  Sherman,  WV.  on  April  21,  1926. 
Okey  Cline  was  marned  to  Juanita  (Hardman) 
Cline  on  July  20,  1944.  The  couple  have  two 
children:  Ronald  E.  Cline,  43,  and  Kathy  T. 
Helsing,  38;  and  six  grandchildren:  Erik  Hels- 
ing.  Dane  Helsing,  Heidi  Helsing.  Knstin  Hels- 
ing. Amanda  Lynne  Cline,  and  Douglas  T 
Cline. 

Okey  Cline  served  honorably  in  the  US 
Navy  from  1944  to  1946  and  volunteered  for 
the  township  fire  department  in  1953.  Promot- 
ed to  fire  chief  in  1968,  Mr.  Cline  saw  the  fire 
department  grow  and  prosper  over  the  years, 
now  overseeing  38  active  volunteers. 

While  serving  steadfastly  as  fireman  and  fire 
chief,  Okey  Cline  was  also  employed  for  40 
years  at  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  without  ever 
missing  a  day's  work  due  to  absence.  Not 
many  employees  can  claim  this  great  and  rare 
achievement. 

A  member  of  the  New  Brighton  American 
Legion  and  the  Eagles,  Okey  Cline  will  remain 
with  the  volunteer  force  to  assist  the  new 
chief,  Richard  Lamey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor  and  pay 
special  tribute  to  Okey  Cline  before  the  House 
because  Okey  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
firefighters  and  fire  chiefs  in  this  State  and 
this  Nation.  Okey  Cline  will  spend  much  more 
time  with  his  grandchildren  now,  but  his  lead- 
ership, and  dedicated  and  expert  guidance  will 
continue  to  aid  his  fire  department  and  his 
community  in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 
Mr  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'm 
introducing  legislation  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive water  quality  study  for  the  Mississtppi 
River.  This  bill  will  authonze  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  to  conduct  a  2-year  study,  in  con- 
junction with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  FPA,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
State  agencies,  and  local  support  groups. 

The  great  Mississippi  is  a  national  treasure. 
More  than  that,  it  is  used  by  millions  of  Amen- 
cans  every  year  for  recreation,  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  and  hunting.  The  upper  nver 
alone  has  over  200  boat  harbors,  445  recrea- 
tion sites,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  protect- 
ed wildlife  refuge.  The  total  recreation  value  of 
the  upper  nver  alone  is  over  $700  million  each 
year 

The  river  empties  an  average  of  more  than 
530.000  cubic  feet  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  every  second — that's  one  and  a  half 
times  the  discharge  of  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
eight  times  the  discharge  of  the  Rhine,  and  30 
times  the  discharge  of  the  Thames  The  flow 
emanates  from  water  in  31  States.  Seventy 
cities  draw  their  water  supplies  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Twenty-three  percent  of  the  public 
surface  water  supplies  for  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  nver  Unfortunately,  we  know 
too  little  about  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the 
river. 

We  already  have  underway  a  comprehen- 
sive, cutting  edge  project  to  assess  the  envi- 
ronmental and  recreational  aspects  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  That  project,  the  En- 
vironmental Management  Program,  is  tf>e 
model  for  interagency  cooperative  efforts  to 
study  effects  of  river  use  on  environmental 
and  recreation  balances  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  use  the  EMP  model  to 
expand  the  excellent  work  conducted  under 
the  program  to  wider  study  efforts 

The  bill  will  incorporate  much  of  the  work 
already  underway  on  the  upper  river  with  new 
data  to  be  found  on  water  quality  on  the  rest 
of  the  nver.  By  measunng  the  level  of  con- 
taminants which  flow  down  the  nver,  dissolve 
in  the  water,  and  attach  to  sediment  particles, 
or  incorporate  in  the  tissue  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, we'll  have  the  capacity  to  identify  where 
our  society  is  failing  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
environmental  management 

I'm  pleased  that  Senator  Durenberger  has 
introduced  companion  legislation  in  the 
Senate  and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  this  effort.  And  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  he.  along  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  have 
looked  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Environ- 
mental Management  Plan  as  a  model  for  this 
study.  If  we  can  spread  the  model  to  cover 
the  river  from  Its  headwaters  at  Lake  Itasca. 
MN.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  nver,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  region,  will  gam  tremen- 
dously 

In  the  intenm,  the  water  quality  study  I  have 
proposed  will  expand  our  knowledge  of  the 
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entire  river  This  knowledge  will  be  critical  to 
establishing  sound  practices  for  use  of  the 
nver  and  its  resources  into  the  next  century 


THE  INVASION  OF  PANAMA 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I  voted 
with  deep  reservations  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  262.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recent  developments  in  Panama 

My  vote  reflected  my  support  for  the  portion 
of  the  resolution  stating  "That  the  Con- 
gress—(1)  expresses  its  sadness  over  the 
loss  of  23  United  States  soldiers'  lives  m 
Panama,  and  conveys  deep  condolences  to 
the  families  of  those  who  died  in  Panama,  (2) 
commends  the  President  for  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  early  return  to  the  United  States 
of  the  remaining  United  States  troops  en- 
gaged in  Operation  Just  Cause;  and  (3)  urges 
the  President  to  continue  his  efforts  to  foster 
democratic  ideals  in  Panama  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  government  so  long 
sought  by  the  people  of  Panama  " 

I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  American  and 
Panamanian  lives  that  resulted  from  the  Amer- 
ican invasion.  It  is  a  tremendous  tragedy  that 
so  many  young  and  innocent  lives  have  been 
irretnevably  lost  I  support  the  speedy  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  does  not  become  an  occupying 
force  in  that  country.  Finally.  I  will  work  with 
congressional  leaders  and  the  President  to 
help  the  people  of  Panama  realize  their  hopes 
for  democracy 

That  vote  notwithstanding,  I  strongly  object 
to  the  section  of  the  resolution  stating  that 
President  Bush  "appropnately  "  ordered  the  in- 
vasion of  Panama.  1  want  the  record  to  be 
very  clear  on  this  point. 

I  welcome  the  end  of  the  corrupt  and  illegit- 
mate  Noriega  government  However,  the  inva- 
sion of  Panama  was  a  unilateral  United  States 
action  that  constituted  a  clear  violation  of 
Panama's  sovereignty  and  of  international  law 
There  are  many  corrupt  regimes  in  the 
worid,  several  countries  that  have  provided  a 
haven  for  drug  traffickers,  several  countries 
where  Amencan  citizens  have  been  mistreat- 
ed or  killed.  But  President  Bush  has  not  re- 
sponded by  launching  a  large-scale  unilateral 
invasion.  It  appears  to  me  that  our  country 
more  easily  turns  its  tremendous  military  might 
against  countries  that  are  small  and  countnes 
that  are  close  at  hand. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  that  a  byproduct  of 
the  U.S.  intervention  will  be  the  rekindling  of 
susptckjn  and  resentment  toward  the  United 
States  by  Latin  American  countnes,  caused  by 
years  of  United  States  domination  which  fre- 
quently relied  on  military  force,  and  usually  af- 
fronted Latin  American  sovereignty  and  digni- 
ty. The  time  has  long  since  come  when  we 
need  to  deal  with  our  Latin  neighbors  on  the 
basis  of  respect  and  cooperation.  This  is  our 
interest.  And  theirs 

Ironically,  Noriega  himself  was  a  creature  of 
traditional    U.S.    policies    and    patterns.    For 
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years,  he  built  up  his  wealth  as  an  agent  of 
the  CIA  He  used  those  funds  and  contacts  to 
build  up  both  a  political  machine  and  a  drug 
dealing  empire  The  secunty  wing  of  the 
United  States  Government  knew  this  but 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  his  actions  for  one  pn- 
mary  reason:  He  supported  United  States  poli- 
cies on  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Thus,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  recent  invasion 
of  Panama  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  poli- 
cies that  we  have  pursued  for  many  years. 
Diplomatic  and  political  steps  short  of  invasion 
would  have  eliminated  the  need  for  military 
action— and  for  Amencan  and  Panamanian 
deaths 

We  North  Amencans  need  to  remember 
that  while  the  Panamanian  people  dislike  Nor- 
iega, direct  military  action  to  dislodge  him  can 
create,  over  the  long  term,  even  stronger  re- 
sentment on  their  part  to  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs  This  will  be  particulariy  true  if 
we  don't  leave  swiftly  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  build  de- 
stroyed homes  and  buildings— possibly  assists 
the  many  businesses  which  lost  millions  of 
dollars  m  merchandise  in  the  looting  spree 
which  the  US  Army  had  failed  to  foresee 
when  local  police  were  routed  by  the  invasion 
For  that  reason,  I  supported  the  assistance 
package  for  Panama  that  was  approved  earli- 
er today 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  FIRST  COL- 
LEGE FOOTBALL  ALL-AMERI- 
CAN TEAM  SELECTED  BY 
WALTER  CAMP.  THE  FATHER 
OF  AMERICAN  FOOTBALL 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, usually  when  I  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  It  IS  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try But  today  I  want  to  talk  about  football- 
Walter  Camp  Football  On  February  17,  I  will 
have  the  distinct  pnvilege  of  addressing  the 
Walter  Camp  Football  Foundations  National 
Awards  Dinner,  in  New  Haven,  CT  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  today  why  it  is  that 
this  opportunity  means  so  much  to  me. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  what  Walter 
Camp  Football  is  and  what  it  is  that  the  Walter 
Camp  Football  Foundation  does  But  if  you 
know  and  love  college  football,  then  you  al- 
ready know  that  for  more  than  a  century 
Walter  Camp  and  college  football  have  been 
synonymous 

Walter  Camp  dedicated  his  life  to  preserving 
and  promoting  those  qualities  of  college  foot- 
ball that  give  it  claim  to  the  title  of  the  great 
American  sport  And  for  23  years,  the  Walter 
Camp  Football  Foundation  has  been  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  great  about  college  foot- 
ball 

Walter  Camp  was  the  father  of  Amencan 
football  More  than  anybody  else,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sport's  existence  and  popu- 
lanty  today  He  transformed  the  nineteenth 
century  English  sport  of  rugby  into  the  fast, 
modern  game  of  football  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
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Many  aspects  of  the  game  he  is  credited  with 
introducing  are  now  taken  for  granted:  the  11- 
man  team,  the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  T-forma- 
fion,  and,  most  importantly,  the  forward  pass. 
These  innovations  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  the  game  that  sometimes  we  fail  to  ap- 
preciate that  somebody  had  to  think  of  them. 
It's  tough  to  imagine  what  football  would  have 
been  like  without  Walter  Camp. 

But  Walter  Camp  gave  football  much  more 
than  Its  rules.  He  also  provided  it  with  a 
unique  spirit  that  the  brutish  rugby  matches 
lacked.  His  strategy,  set  plays,  and  sequences 
resulted  in  a  blend  of  speed,  power,  and 
drama  that  drew  in  the  crowds.  As  the  sp)ort's 
popular  appeal  extended  across  the  Nation,  it 
was  only  natural  for  long  lasting  collegiate  n- 
valnes  to  develop.  As  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  rules  committee  for  the  game,  a  body  now 
known  as  the  NCAA,  Walter  Camp  worked  to 
ensure  that  his  new  sport  had  the  organization 
and  official  recognition  It  needed  to  grow. 

Walter  Camp's  interest  in  the  game  began 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  student  at 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  member  of  every  varsity 
team  at  the  time— track,  swimming,  tennis  and 
rowing— and  was  captain  of  the  footall  and 
baseball  teams.  Later,  as  Yale  University's 
first  football  coach,  he  led  the  team  to  nation- 
al prominence.  In  addition,  he  edited  the  offi- 
cial Handbook  of  Football  for  over  14  years. 
He  also  proved  his  capabilities  outside  of  ath- 
letics, nsing  to  the  presidency  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful company. 

The  spint  and  legacy  Walter  Camp  left  to 
college  football  is  earned  on  today  by  the 
Walter  Camp  Football  Foundation.  This  chari- 
table, all-volunteer  group,  motivated  soley  out 
of  their  love  of  the  game  is  dedicated  to  per- 
petuating the  name  and  spirit  of  Walter  Camp. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  Walter  Camp  se- 
lected his  first  All-American  team  of  college 
football  players.  This  tradition  has  been  ear- 
ned on  by  the  Foundation.  No  other  college 
football  All-Amencan  team  has  the  mystique 
and  legend  of  the  Walter  Camp  team.  Each 
year  the  Foundation  bnngs  these  athletes  to 
Camp's  hometown  of  New  Haven,  CT,  for 
presentation  to  the  community  and  the  worid. 
That  weekend,  the  eyes  of  football  fans  every- 
where focus  on  this  city  as  it  plays  host  for 
the  finest  college  football  players  in  the  coun- 
try To  even  the  casual  follower  of  college 
football  there  is  no  more  important  off-field 
event. 

It  IS  a  special  honor  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  at  this  year's  awards  dinner,  because 
this  IS  the  100th  year  an  All-American  college 
football  team  has  been  selected.  Professional 
football  may  have  more  glamor  and  more 
money,  but  college  football  has  the  spirit.  We 
owe  much  thanks  to  the  Walter  Camp  Foot- 
ball Foundation  for  keeping  that  spirit,  begun 
over  100  years  ago  by  its  namesake,  alive. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  that  the  next 
time  they  go  to  a  football  game,  they  remem- 
ber the  father  of  Amencan  football,  Walter 
Camp,  and  reflect  on  the  values  of  hard  work, 
ingenuity,  selflessness,  and  excellence  that  he 
embodied.  Let  us  also  well  remember  the  role 
of  the  Foundation  that  bears  Camps  name  in 
keeping  his  ideals  alive. 
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NATIONAL  AEROSPACE  PLANE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flonda.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1990.  this  Nations  aerospace  industry 
made  history.  They  did  not  make  history  in 
their  usual  way  by  some  ingenious  device  to 
make  travel  or  space  exploration  easier  This 
event  is  history  making  because  it  signals  a 
new  era  in  the  way  Amenca  thinks  about  our 
future  competitiveness 

On  this  date,  five  entities,  representing  four 
aerospace  companies,  announced  a  consorti- 
um to  build  the  national  aerospace  plane.  This 
national  aerospace  plane  [NASP]  is  a  vehicle 
which  will  take  off  from  a  conventional 
runway,  fly  into  orbit  at  hypersonic  speed  of 
as  much  as  17,000  miles  an  hour,  and  then 
land  again. 

The  corporations  are  Pratt  &  Whitney,  the 
North  Amencan  and  Rocketdyne  divisions  of 
Rockwell  International.  McDonnell  Douglas, 
and  General  Dynamics.  This  consortium  will 
be  headed  by  Mr.  Barry  Waldman  of  Rockwell 
International. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  companies  have  contrib- 
uted nearly  half  of  the  SI  .5  billion  that  has 
been  spent  on  development  of  the  national 
aerospace  plane.  This,  along  with  the  serious 
commitments  foreign  governments  are  giving 
this  technology,  proves  that  the  worid  is  rec- 
ognizing the  important  breakthroughs  that  will 
result  from  this  project. 

As  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  national 
aerospace  plane  will  attest,  this  program  is 
absolutely  vital  to  retaining  the  United  States' 
lead  in  aerospace  technology.  The  aerospace 
industry  has  the  largest  trade  surplus  of  any 
industry,  due  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment that  was  undertaken  in  the  past.  Our 
current  research  will  determine  whether  we 
will  continue  to  lead  in  this  area. 

I  congratulate  these  corporations  for  their 
foresight  and  commitment  to  the  national 
aerospace  plane,  and  I  wish  them  well.  I  only 
hope  that  this  Congress  shows  that  same 
foresight. 
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to  $30,000  in  separation  pay  regular  enlisted 
service  memlsers  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers are  not  entitled  to  any  separation  bene- 
fits when  they  are  released  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  separation  pay  to  regular  enlisted 
members  of  the  Arrried  Forces  who  are  the 
victims  of  budget  cuts  and  RIF's.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  offering  would  provide  some  finan- 
cial security  to  the  service  members  who  have 
honorably  served  their  country  for  at  least  5 
years,  but  have  been  denied  reenlistment  or 
involuntarily  discharged  in  an  effort  to  meet 
budgetary  constraints. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  current  military  spend-down  does  not 
result  in  a  wholesale  discharge  of  thousands 
of  military  service  members  and  we  have  a 
duty  to  provide  some  assistance  to  these 
dedicated  citizens  as  they  reenter  the  civilian 
work  force. 

Many  men  and  women  join  the  service  ex- 
pecting to  spend  their  entire  career  serving 
their  country.  I  believe  it  is  unfair  and  unjust 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  release  them  with- 
out some  kind  of  compensation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  make  separation  pay  a 
prionty  item  in  1990  and  I  look  fonward  to 
speedy  enactment  of  this  important  legislation 


SEPARATION  PAY  AN  URGENT 
NEED  FOR  AMERICAN  SERVICE 
MEMBERS 


HON.  JIM  SUHERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  next 
5  years,  reductions-in-force  [RIF]  imposed 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  release  of  thousands  of 
uniformed  service  members  stationed  in  the 
United  States  and  at  bases  around  the  world. 
According  to  Defense  Department  figures, 
91,000  service  members  will  be  released  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  Unfortunately,  the 
future  for  these  involuntarily  discharged  serv- 
ice men  and  women  is  not  very  bright.  Unlike 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces,  who  receive  up 


ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION,  AD- 
JUSTMENT. AND  INDUSTRY 
CONVERSION  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  democ- 
ratization of  eastern  Europe  and  the  new,  dra- 
matic restructuring  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  requires  a  thorough  reassessment  of  na- 
tional security  needs  and  the  defense  budget. 
The  defense  reductions  are  now  politically 
feasible  only  t)ecause  of  these  pro-democracy 
developments  in  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Without  this  opening,  fear,  and 
suspicion  of  the  "evil  empire"  would  legiti- 
mately dictate  at  best  stable  real  military 
spending  or  at  worst  a  vicious  new  spiral  of 
competing  defense  budgets.  Instead,  a  virtu- 
ous cycle  IS  now  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  swift, 
mutual,  arms  reduction  would  not  only  free  up 
this  Nation's  savings  for  housing  and  capital 
spending  needs,  but  would  also  give  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  the  opportunity  to  redi- 
rect their  skilled  labor  pool  and  natural  re- 
sources toward  consumer  and,  eventually 
export-oriented  goods  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  to  scale  back 
defense  expenditures  further  from  the  peak  of 
the  Reagan  build-up  years  have  never  been 
more  appetizing.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  all 
the  arguments  have  been  made  on  the  ration- 
ale for  the  desired  cutback.  In  addition,  the 
so-called  peace  dividend  which  will  accompa- 
ny such  cuts,  have  already  been  spent  many 
times  over  on  pnority  programs.  While  the 
actual  budget  reductions  recently  submitted  to 
the  Hill  are  small,  I  anticipate  the  Congress 
will  address  the  composition  of  further  desired 
cuts. 
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As  many  realize  in  Washington  and  abroad, 
the  issue  for  Congress  concerning  defense  re- 
duction may  be  the  consequences  of  such 
cuts  for  the  microeconomy— for  the  industnes. 
work  force  and  communities  where  defense 
production  takes  place. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  attempts  to  address  the  pressures 
of  defense  reductions  while  assisting  workers, 
businesses,  and  communities  that  must  adjust 
to  base  closings,  elimination  or  cutbacks  of 
weapons  production,  stretchouts,  layoffs,  and 
other  consequences  of  reduced  defense 
budgets.  This  legislation  was  developed  after 
3  years  of  hearings  and  many  meetings  with 
the  administration,  affected  communities,  busi- 
ness leaders  and  labor  organizations.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  those  communities  which 
supplied  and  produced  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  facilitating  this  defense  buildup  over 
the  past  decade,  deserve  an  orderiy  meclTa- 
nism  of  managing  economic  adjustment  to 
prevent  potential  economic  dislocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  substantial  resources  are 
shifted  from  military  to  civilian  uses  over  the 
next  decade,  the  Congress  must  act  now  to 
implement  the  adequate  planning  necessary 
to  adhere  to  this  change.  If  we  are  smart  and 
act  now,  we  can  make  it  easier  to  recycle  the 
highly  skilled  workers  who  have  helped  us  win 
the  cold  war.  the  desirable  facilities,  the  man- 
agement abilities  and  research  of  our  ad- 
vanced business.  These  assets,  property  co- 
ordinated, can  make  the  country  more  com- 
petitive, more  prosperous,  more  secure,  and 
more  stable.  If  we  continue  to  dnft  along,  as 
we  are  now,  Amenca  will  lose  jobs,  lose 
income,  lose  prestige  and  greet  the  year  with 
a  visibly  lower  standard  of  living,  and  a  sense 
of  squandered  opportunity. 

A  part  of  any  adjustment  strategy  must  be 
the  Amencan  business  sector  itself.  The  free 
enterprise  system  has  recently  proved  its 
worth,  once  again,  as  a  tietter  instrument  of 
adapting  to  changing  world  economics  than 
centrally  controlled  state  model. 

The  Amencan  version  of  free  enterpnse  has 
done  a  bnlliant  job  since  Worid  War  II  in  pfo- 
viding  jobs  for  a  rapidly  expanding  workforce 
and  an  improved  standard  of  living  for  our  ex- 
panding population  We  must  therefore  utilize 
the  many  strengths  of  that  system  to  meet  tt>e 
new  challenges  of  responding  to  what  may  Ije 
substantial  and  rapid  reductions  in  the  U.S. 
defense  budget  and  ever  intensifying  global 
competition  Here  again,  my  bill  would  accom- 
plish this  by  revitalizing  proven  programs  that 
have  helped  business  in  the  past  by  providing 
technical  and  financial  assistance  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  adapt  to  greater  empfiasis  on 
the  civilian  agenda. 

In  general,  my  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  the  following: 

The  vehicle  for  coordination  would  be  tfie 
President's  economic  stabilization  and  adjust- 
ment council.  This  council,  which  presently 
exists  under  an  executive  order,  but  remains 
inactive,  would  identify  defense  related  impact 
problems  of  States  and  communities  that  re- 
quire assistance,  in  addition,  the  council  shall 
notify  areas  that  are  eligible  for  community 
economic  assistance  planning  and  economic 
adjustment  assistance.  With  this  notification, 
the  council  shall  encourage  the  preparation  of 
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concrete  plans  tor  civilian  related,  prtvafe  en- 
lerpnse  and  public  projects  which  addresses 
vital  areas  of  national  concern  such  as  hous- 
ing, education,  and  health  care  The  council 
will  also  act  as  a  cleannghouse  for  all  informa- 
tion regarding  federally  funded  proiecfs, 
agency  programs  and  funding  possibilities. 
loans,  and  loan  guarantees  pertaining  to  eco- 
nomic disruption  and  adjustment  After  count- 
less interviews  with  small  business  and  com- 
munity groups,  a  consensus  was  formed  con- 
cerning the  need  for  a  national  clearinghouse 
that  provides  coordination  among  existing 
agencies  responding  to  sudden  sectoral  eco- 
nomic dislocation 

Second,  the  legislation  calls  for  displaced 
workers,  subsistence,  retraining,  education. 
and  a  job  assistance  package  that  is  currently 
provided  under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of 
1988.  This  income  assistance  package  would 
help  in  facilitating  the  transition  of  those  dislo- 
cated wokers  involved  in  the  production  of 
outdated  defense  hardware  to  the  retraining  of 
more  civilian-onented  manufacturing. 

Third,  for  communities,  early  notification  ot 
planned  defense  cutbacks,  and  assistance  m 
planning  and  financing  a  response  to  these 
cutbacks  through  regional  and  State  economic 
devetopment  programs  of  increased  size  and 
vitality  will  be  enhanced.  Planning  assistance. 
so  affected  communities  may  adhere  and 
adapt  to  potential  economic  downturns,  will  be 
emphasized.  The  day  the  President  submits 
his  budget  to  the  Congress,  the  Council  shall 
inform  those  communities  of  potential  eco- 
nomic dislocation  due  to  defense  program  re- 
ductions. All  parties  will  agree  that  proper 
planning  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
early,  timely  notification. 

Fourth,  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  to  those  qualified  com- 
munities suffering  economic  dislocation  due  to 
defense  reductions,  economic  assistance 
through  its  title  IX  programs.  These  programs 
have  a  well-documented  history  of  implement- 
ing efficient  economic  development  programs 
Also,  the  Loan  Guarantee  Program  will  be  en- 
hanced to  provide  needed  capital  to  those 
businesses  which  must  adapt  to  a  changing 
marketplace.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  an  existing  entity 
that  IS  well-suited  in  dealing  with  regional  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  Programs  such  as  title  IX 
and  business  loan  guarantees  are  in  place  to 
respond  to  economic  events  such  as  these 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  defense  impacted  mdustnes  for  estab- 
lishment of  industrywide  programs  of  new 
product  or  process  development  or  export  de- 
velopment, similar  to  provisions  of  the  1988 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  for 
trade-impiacted  businesses. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  call  upon 
the  President  to  design  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  program  for  doubling  within  5  years 
the  amount  of  long-term  debt  and  equity  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  Program  that  has 
existed  since  1958 

Also,  I  would  request  the  President  to  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Congress  for  assist- 
ance to  inventors  and  innovators  by  doubling 
tt>e  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Pro- 
gram that  has  t>een  creating  success  stones 
since  1977  In  addition.  I  would  ask  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  for  increasing  financing  for  community- 
based  businesses  by  50  percent  over  the  next 
5  years,  under  the  existing  certified  develop- 
ment company  10-year-old  program. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  while  defense 
spending  has  been  falling  since  the  mid- 
I980's.  many  of  us  expiect  the  rate  of  decline 
to  steepen  into  the  I990's  With  this  decline 
of  anticipated  cuts,  the  local  impacts  is  man- 
ageable if  communities  are  on  notice  and  ad- 
vance, adequate  planning  is  enhanced  and 
maintained 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  an  anti- 
defense  bill  but  a  bill  that  responds  to  a 
record  defense  buildup  of  the  previous  admin- 
istration' The  local  impact  of  defense  cuts  is 
likely  to  vary,  depending  on  which  systems 
are  eliminated.  While  no  one  really  knows  the 
true  ramifications  of  the  declining  defense 
dollar,  now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  and  deal 
with  the  local  impacts  of  such  cuts  as  they 
occur  into  the  I990's  This  bill  is  the  first  step 
within  the  planning  process  While  most  Mem- 
bers are  reluctant  to  support  program  cuts 
within  their  home  distncts,  the  capacity  in 
dealing  with  such  cuts  is  manageable  through 
this  legislation  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  comprehensive 
hearings  on  this  most  important  matter  very 
shortly. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  AND 
CHANGES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary has  been  celebrated  as  Black  History 
Month  since  1976.  but  the  ongins  of  this  event 
date  back  to  1926,  when  Dr  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son set  aside  a  special  period  of  time  in  Feb- 
ruary to  recognize  the  heritage,  achievements, 
and  contnbutions  of  black  Americans.  Al- 
though It  IS  coincidence  that  major  changes 
were  announced  in  South  Africa  earlier  in  this 
same  month  in  1990,  I  believe  there  are  some 
lessons  that  should  be  drawn  from  these  two 
events 

All  Amencans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
House  maionty  whip  William  Gray  and  the 
rest  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
staying  the  course  on  sanctions  and  on  keep- 
ing up  the  pressure  on  the  racist  government 
that  rules  South  Africa  like  a  police  state. 
Sanctions  do  work  But  courage  can  be  a 
lonely  companion,  and  without  the  resolve  of 
the  caucus,  i  doubt  we  would  have  seen  any 
changes 

In  addition  to  exerting  economic  pressure. 
United  States  sanctions  also  sent  a  message 
of  hope  to  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Afnca  that  the  world's  most  powerful  democ- 
racy was  on  the  side  of  their  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations Hope  IS  a  powerful  ally,  and  amidst  all 
the  turmoil  in  that  troubled  nation,  U.S.  sanc- 
tions proclaimed  loud  and  clear  that  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  would  not  be  In  vain. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned,  and  this 
one  IS  from  the  civil  rights  movement  here  in 
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this  country,  is  that  we  should  never  settle  for 
anything  less  than  what  justice  and  equality 
demand.  While  we  are  pleased  with  the  legal- 
ization of  opposition  political  parties  in  South 
Afnca,  and  by  the  promise  to  release  Nelson 
Mandela,  a  long,  long  road  lies  ahead  for 
South  Africa  and  its  people.  We  must  redou- 
ble our  efforts  until  a  true  and  full  democracy 
IS  established  in  South  Africa  and  until  each 
and  every  person  has  the  right  to  participate 
in  that  democracy.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  this  month's  developments  when  the  ob- 
scenity known  as  apartheid  remains  in  place. 
We  must  not  sit  still  while  human  beings  are 
still  graded  like  cattle  depending  on  the  color 
of  their  skin.  And  we  must  not  applaud  the  ac- 
tions of  the  South  African  Government,  be- 
cause It  has  only  demonstrated  the  barest 
glimmer  of  the  true  proportion  of  what  it  still 
owes  Its  own  people  and  what  It  still  owes  hu- 
manity for  its  racial  policies  of  the  last  century. 

Here  at  home,  we  must  resist  any  attempt 
by  the  Bush  administration  to  abolish  or 
weaken  U.S.  sanctions.  We  must  maintain  the 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Government, 
and  we  must  not  send  them  misleading  sig- 
nals that  anything  less  than  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  apartheid  is  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  of  Amenca. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  when  Black 
History  Month  is  celebrated  100  years  from 
now,  the  events  of  February  1990  were  seen 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  apartheid.  Let 
us  also  hope  and  pray  that  history  showed 
that  the  United  States  had  the  courage  to 
remain  steadfast  in  its  opposition  to  racist 
police  states  and  to  anything  less  than  full 
and  complete  democracy  in  South  Africa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OP 
UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  organization  that  has  made 
great  contributions  over  the  years  to  the  Na- 
tion's Hispanic  community.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  Amencan  Citizens 
[LULAC].  LULAC  is  celebrating  its  61st  anni- 
versary next  week. 

Through  their  many  activities  LULAC  has 
become  an  Important  part  of  the  lives  of 
countless  Americans.  As  a  civil  rights  organi- 
zation it  has  been  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws  and  their 
enforcement.  As  an  educational  organization  it 
has  promoted  Hispanic  culture  and  history.  As 
a  service  organization  it  has  provided  scholar- 
ships to  deserving  students.  Over  its  61  years 
of  service  LULAC  has  become  a  respected 
and  influential  group. 

The  effectiveness  of  LULAC  and  its  genuine 
concern  for  people  were  cleariy  evident  during 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  that  hit  the  cen- 
tral coast  of  California  in  October  of  last  year. 
Immediately  following  the  earthquake  LULAC 
representatives  brought  to  my  attention  some 
of  the  unique  problems  faced  by  the  Hispanic 
community  after  the  earthquake.  Because  of 
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their  early  intervention  we  were  able  to  facili- 
tate the  availability  of  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance information  in  Spanish  and  bnng  quickly 
much  needed  relief  to  the  victims 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  LULAC  over 
the  years  and  look  forward  to  many  more  pro- 
ductive years.  I  wish  LULAC  and  all  ot  its 
members  well  on  the  occasion  of  its  61st  an- 
niversary 
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cal  commitment  we  have  had  toward  Panama, 
as  evidenced,  in  part,  by  the  heroic  and  dedi- 
cated service  ot  those  Missounans  who  have 
fought  and  served  there 


HONORING  THE  MISSOURI  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  UNITS  IN  OP- 
ERATION JUST  CAUSE 

HON.  MEL  HANCOCK 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr.  HANCOCK  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  debate 
today  the  aid  our  Nation  will  provide  the  re- 
covenng  people  of  Panama.  I  congratulate  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  units  who  served  in  Operation 
Just  Cause  All  Missounans  are  nghttully 
proud 

I  commend  the  brave  actions  and  exempla- 
ry service  of  the  1138th  Military  Police  Com- 
pany from  West  Plains  and  Doniphan;  the 
1137th  Military  Policy  Company  from  Kennet 
and  Caruthersville;  and  the  139th  Tactical  Air- 
lift Group  from  St.  Joseph.  All  of  these  units. 
exposed  to  actual  combat  situations,  conduct- 
ed themselves  honorably  and  with  distinction. 
When  Operation  Just  Cause  began,  it  imme- 
diately became  necessary  to  construct  pnson- 
er  of  war  camps  to  detain  the  captured  Dignity 
Battalions  of  the  ousted  Nonega.  At  the  time 
the  invasion  began,  these  Missoun  National 
Guard  personnel  were  the  only  units  on  hand 
in  the  country  with  specific  training  in  the  han- 
dling ot  prisoners.  At  dawn,  the  day  after  the 
invasion  began,  our  Missouri  National  Guard 
began  construction  of  the  first  POW  camp  de- 
spite shelling  by  mortars  and  constant  sniper 

fire 

The  1 6  members  of  the  1 39th  Tactical  Airiitt 
Group  were  actually  called  upon  to  fly  tactical 
transport  missions  in  their  C-130  in  direct  sup- 
port ot  actual  combat  missions  at  still-contest- 
ed airfields. 

Our  boys  were  under  fire  and  an  integral 
part  of  the  action— and  they  performed  bril- 
lantly. 

When  one  considers  that  these  troops  had 
only  3  hours  notice  of  the  invasion  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  lend  their  assistance, 
their  performance  is  all  the  more  amazing. 

Of  course,  this  isn't  the  first  time  the  Mis- 
souri National  Guard  has  come  to  the  aid  ot 
the  Panamanian  people.  In  1985,  approxi- 
mately 2,500  Missouri  National  Guard  person- 
nel participated  in  a  peacetime  mission  to 
build  a  road  which  opened  up  an  isolated  rural 
area  in  western  Panama.  These  guardsmen 
came  from  all  across  the  State  ot  Missoun,  in- 
cluding units  from  cities  in  the  7th  Congres- 
sional Distnct  like  Webb  City,  Neosho,  Joplin. 
Carthage,  and  others. 

yes,  Missouri  has  a  proud  tradition  of  serv- 
ing their  country  and  their  fellow  man.  As  we 
discuss  plans  tor  the  United  States  to  help  our 
Panamanian  friends  cope  with  the  disaster  left 
tjehind  by  their  ousted  drug-dealing  dictator 
Noriega,  it  is  good  to  reflect  upon  the  histon- 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR  COLAS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 
Mr   BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
concern  that  Federal  retirees  are  again  being 
unfairiy   singled   out  for  cuts  in   the   Federal 
budget. 

In  his  budget  proposal.  President  Bush  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  Federal  retirees' 
1991  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA].  He 
also  wants  to  limit  future  COLA'S  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  nse  in  the  Consumer 
Pnce  Index  (CPI).  In  contrast,  no  similar  re- 
duction was  proposed  for  Social  Secunty 
COLA'S. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
ensure  Federal  retirees'  COLA'S  would  be 
given  the  same  protection  from  sequestration 
as  COLA'S  tor  Social  Secunty  beneficianes. 
The  commitment  to  treat  all  retirees'  COLA's 
in  the  same  manner  was  renewed  dunng  the 
bipartisan  budget  summit  in  1987.  Now,  the 
Bush  administration  proposes  to  abandon  this 
pledge  to  retired  Federal  workers. 

I  believe  these  proposals  place  an  unfair 
burden  for  deficit  reduction  on  those  who 
have  committed  their  working  lives  to  public 
service,  particularly  in  light  of  the  substantial 
cuts  tKjrne  by  these  individuals  in  recent 
years.  The  Federal  retirement  benefits  have 
been  cut  by  almost  $24.3  billion. 

Federal  retirees  face  the  same  cost  in- 
creases that  burden  their  private-sector  coun- 
terparts. As  such,  they  should  be  afforded  the 
same  inflation  protection  as  Social  Secunty  re- 
cipients. 

I  am  contacting  President  Bush  to  urge  him 
to  support  full  COLA'S  tor  Federal  retirees  in 
1990.  In  addition,  I  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  3914— which  would  guarantee  that 
Federal  retirees'  COLA's  be  treated  the  same 
as  Social  Security  COLA's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to 
provide  equal  treatment  tor  all  retirees. 
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months  India  sent  its  forces  to  Sn  Lanka  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  helping  the  Sn  Lankan 
Government  deal  with  rampant  ethnic  vio- 
lence Instead,  those  troops  became  actors  in 
the  very  conflict  they  were  supposed  to  quell. 
I  think  this  IS  recognized  txith  in  India  and  Sri 
Lanka. 

It  IS  time  tor  Sn  Lankans  themselves  to 
settle  their  differences.  The  terrible  toll  of 
1989— at  least  8.000  deaths,  many  more  in- 
jured, and  widespread  destruction  of  proper- 
ty—must not  be  repeated.  President  Prema- 
dasa  has  made  senous  proposals  to  bnng 
peace  to  his  country.  This  is  not  an  easy  task, 
given  the  pressures  that  the  Sn  Lankan  Gov- 
ernment faces  from  both  extremist  Singhalese 
and  Tamil  movements.  However,  signs  of 
hope  are  not  absent;  extremist  Singhalese  vio- 
lence has  been  curtsed.  and  ttie  most  violent 
ot  the  Tamil  guernlla  groups,  the  LTTE.  has  at 
least  stated  a  willingness  to  transform  itsetf 
into  a  legitimate  political  party 

The  people  ot  Sn  Lanka  are  old  and  good 
friends  ot  the  United  States.  We  must  not 
overlook  them  in  their  time  of  need.  I  urge  ttie 
administration  to  extend  whatever  good  of- 
fices It  can  to  help  bnng  the  conflict  in  Sri 
Lanka  to  an  end. 

Sn  Lanka  is  a  lush  and  fertile  island.  Its 
population  IS  skilled  and  educated,  and  their 
religious  and  cultural  traditions  are  among  the 
nchest  in  the  world.  Under  [peaceful  condi- 
tions. Sn  Lanka  could  be  a  model  for  prospen- 
ty  arKJ  quality  of  lite  in  Asia.  I  hope  that  tfie 
next  anniversary  of  Sn  Lanka's  independence 
vihll  be  a  true  celebration  of  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  secunty  for  all  its  inhabitants. 


THE  42D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI 
LANKA  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 
Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Sn  Lanka  on  the  42d  anniversary  of 
their  country's  independence  Sn  Lanka, 
though  troubled  in  its  recent  history,  remains  a 
proud  and  sovereign  state.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  the  current  con- 
flict IS  settled.  Sn  Lankans  will  resume  the 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
country  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 

It  now  appears  that  the  last  Indian  troops 
will    be   withdrawn   from   Sn    Lanka   within   2 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  AND 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  This  bipartisan  legislation  sends  a  signal 
that  IS  loud  and  clear — Congress  and  the 
American  people  do  not  intend  to  move  back- 
ward and  reverse  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
equal  justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 

Recently,  the  rights  of  minonties  and 
women  in  the  workplace  have  come  under  as- 
sault In  a  series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  we  have  witnessed  a  significant  and 
alarming  retreat  in  the  judicial  construction  of 
Federal  anti-discnmination  laws.  The  retreat 
has  left  major  gaps  in  our  Federal  job  discrimi- 
nation laws  and  made  it  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult tor  victims  of  unlawful  discnmmation  to 
prevail  on  civil  nghts  claims  in  the  courts. 

The  battle  for  equal  nghts  is  not  won  and. 
therefore,  the  Congress  must  not  retreat. 
Today,  we  offer  a  legislative  response  to 
remedy  the  court's  decisions.  This  legislation 
seeks  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil  nghts 
laws  that  ban  discnmination  in  employment. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  will  work  to 
protect  Amencans  against  race  discnmmation 
on  the  job  and  in  pnvate  contracts.  The  legis- 
lation would  facilitate  prompt  and  orderly  chal- 
lenges to  consent  decrees  and  court  orders. 
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as  well  as  make  tt  unequivocally  clear  ihat  |ob 
bias  IS  illegal  The  act  does  not  mandate  any 
quotas 

According  to  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  s  rulings  claims  involving  racial 
and  ethnic  harassment  and  discrimination 
have  been  dismissed  at  the  rate  of  one-per- 
day"  Victims  of  employment  discrimination 
should  not  have  to  find  it  more  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  and  expensive  to  seek  lustice 
under  the  law  it  simply  is  not  tolerable 

For  the  past  25  years  America  has  made 
steady  progress  toward  eliminating  discrimma 
tion  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  will  tear 
down  the  remaining  barriers  to  equal  opportu- 
nity and  move  Amenca  forward  in  the  battle  to 
end  discnmination 


REPORT  ON  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING  FIELD  HEARING 

HON.  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr    PRICE    Mr    Speaker,  on  January  26  in 
Raleigh.  NC,  the  House  Banking  Committees 
Sulxommittee    on    Housing    and    Community 
Development    held   a    heanng   on    affordable 
housing.  I  chaired  the  heanng,  in  the  absence 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  Henrv  Gonza- 
lez, and  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  our  col- 
leagues Steve  Bartlett,  Peter  Hoagland 
and  Liz  Patterson  participate  m  this  hearing 
The  heanng  assessed  the  housing  problems 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  creative  and  innova- 
tive solutions  devised  by  local  governments, 
nonprofits  and  the  private  sector  to  combat 
these  problems   Furthermore,  it  gave  the  sub- 
committee  an   opportunity   to   evaluate   what 
the   Federal   Government's   role   might   be   in 
aiding  and  complementing  such  efforts  as  we 
craft  a  housing  policy  for  the  1990's 

The  first  panel  looked  at  the  partnerships 
which  have  arisen  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  in  North  Carolina    On  this  panel. 
MS  heard  from  Mr    Frank  Gailor,  president  of 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  and  chairman 
of  the  Triangle  Housing  Partnership;  the  Hon- 
orable Jonathan  Howes,  Mayor  of  Chapel  Hill 
Mr     Dennis    Rash,    president    of    the    NCNB 
Community    Development    Corporation;     Ms 
Linda  Shaw,  executive  director  of  the  North 
Carolina   Low  Income  Housing  Coalition;   Mr 
Mark  Tipton,  chairman  of  the  Whistler  Corpo- 
ration and  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association    of    Home     Builders,     Mr     Greg 
Warren,  executive  director  of  the  Downtown 
Housing    Improvement   Corporation,    and    Mr 
John  W  Winters,  Sr ,  president  of  the  John  H 
Winters  Company 

From  this  panel,  we  heard  about  a  number 
of  innovative  housing  programs  which  have 
brought  home  ownership  within  the  reach  of 
people  earning  as  little  as  Si 7,000  a  year 
However,  resources  are  limited  for  these  pro- 
grams and  we  need  to  make  them  more 
widely  available  if  we  are  going  to  reverse  the 
decline  of  home  ownership  in  this  country 

We  also  learned  about  the  importance  of 
counseling  in  these  programs  Both  lenders 
and  nonprofit  groups  argued  that  low  down- 
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payment  loans  are  feasible  if  you  have  a 
strong  counseling  system  in  place  for  potential 
homebuyers  Mr  Gailor  reported  that  First 
Federal  had  made  S7  6  million  m  nodownpay- 
meni  loans  without  one  default 

Unfortunately,  we  were  also  told  that  we 
have  not  yet  developed  an  effective  delivery 
system  for  providing  housing  opportunities  for 
our  very  poorest  citizens  HUD  s  latest  esti- 
mate of  the  State's  need  for  assisted  rental 
housing  is  115,562  units  based  on  the  current 
number  of  inadequately  house  income-eligible 
renter  households  We  must  do  a  better  |0b  of 
helping  lower  income  families  find  adequate 
housing  at  affordable  prices 

The  second  panel  focused  on  the  problem 
facing  North  Carolina's  rural  areas  This  panel 
was  composed  of  Ms  Marione  Ellison,  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Empowerment  Project  of 
the  Rural  Advancement  Fund;  Ms  Patricia 
Garrett,  chair  of  the  North  Carolina  Housing 
Partnership  Mr  Billy  Ray  Hall,  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment Center,  and  Ms  Patsy  Morton,  executive 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Manufactured 
Housing  Institute 

Rural  areas  have  many  of  the  same  aftord- 
abihty  problems  as  urban  areas  but,  in  addi- 
tion, families  are  much  more  likely  to  live  m 
substandard  housing  in  rural  areas  One  re- 
flection of  this  IS  the  fact  that  North  Carolina 
has  the  unenviable  honor  of  ranking  No  1  in 
the  number  of  homes  with  outhouses. 

Developing  the  partnerships  to  solve  these 
problems  is  more  complicated  because  of  the 
limited  technical  and  administrative  capacities 
in  many  rural  areas  The  witnesses  reported 
that  in  many  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion offices,  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  these 
offices  to  aggressively  pursue  or  use  housing 
dollars  for  their  area  This  means  that  in  some 
of  the  neediest  rural  areas,  FmHA  programs 
are  being  underutilized 

In  addition,  the  witnesses  noted  Ihat  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  capabilities  of  non- 
profits and  local  governments  in  rural  areas 
were  limited  This  contnbutes  to  the  inability  of 
rural  areas  to  put  together  many  of  the  same 
affordable  housing  deals  as  m  urban  areas. 
Unfonunately.  both  the  FmHA  and  capacity 
problems  appear  to  be  most  drastic  in  the 
poorest  rural  areas 

The  last  panel  'ocused  on  Government-as- 
sisted housing  and  its  role  in  affordable  hous- 
ing solutions.  We  heard  from  Mr  Floyd  Carter, 
executive  director  of  the  Raleigh  Housing  Au- 
thonty.  Mr.  Bob  Kucab.  executive  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency; 
and  Ms  Elaine  Ostrowski  of  the  Greensboro 
Housing  Authority 

This  panel  first  discussed  the  problem  of 
drugs  in  public  housing  I  was  heartened  by 
both  Mr  Carter  s  and  Ms  Ostrowskis  commit- 
ment to  resolving  this  problem  Both  authori- 
ties have  developed  excellent  programs  to 
fight  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  in  their  hous- 
ing developments  They  have  combined  the 
resources  of  the  police  departments,  social 
service  agencies  and  local  residents  to  imple- 
ment programs  addressing  law  enforcement 
issues  as  well  as  drug  prevention  and  treat- 
ment and  |0b  training  In  addition,  a  variety  of 
sports  and  cultural  activities  have  been  devel- 
oped to  provide  alternatives  to  the  drug  trade 
for  the  area's  youth. 
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Related  to  these  programs,  both  directors 
endorsed  the  scatter  site  approach  to  public 
housing  which  limits  any  development  to  one 
hundred  units  and  places  them  in  different 
places  throughout  a  city  or  town.  From  their 
expenences,  larger  developments  lower  the 
quality  of  life  in  public  housing  units.  And  their 
impression  was  that  drug  problems  were  more 
likely  to  occur  in  larger  developments  than  in 
smaller  ones. 

The  panel  also  heard  criticisms  about  the 
Federal  preferences  regulations  that  give  pri- 
ority in  public  housing  waiting  lists  to  those 
who  pay  more  than  50  percent  of  their  income 
in  rent,  who  are  involuntarily  displaced,  or  who 
are  living  in  substandard  housing.  At  first 
glance,  this  rule  seems  to  be  fair,  but  the 
housing  authonties  argued  persuasively  that 
too  stringent  a  preference  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  tends  to  push  out  those  working  fam- 
ilies that  may  be  good  role  models  and  may 
destabilize  entire  developments. 

The  public  housing  authonties  also  testified 
that  there  was  a  need  for  more  public  housing 
construction  funds  in  the  Federal  budget 
These  funds  would  allow  authorities  to  re- 
spond with  an  appropnate  mix  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies seeking  help  In  some  tight  rental  mar- 
kets, vouchers  cannot  be  used.  Regardless  of 
the  form  of  the  assistance,  there  is  a  large 
need  in  Greensboro  and  Raleigh,  with  waiting 
lists  totaling  at  least  7,000. 

These  witnesses  are  a  talented  and  com- 
mitted group  of  housing  advocates,  and  the 
hearing  was  a  very  stimulating  and  construc- 
tive one  We  are  fortunate  to  have  sucfi 
people  in  North  Carolina  because  we  need 
them  with  the  grave  housing  challenges  that 
lie  ahead 

The  hearing  demonstrated  that,  if  we  are  to 
solve  these  problems,  we  must  take  a  multi- 
faceted  approach  which  strengthens  the  part- 
nership and  links  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  We  must  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress begin  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  this  partnership  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  be  flexible,  willing  to  exper- 
iment, not  simply  wedded  to  established  ap- 
proaches but  free  to  shift  dollars  into  areas 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  transcript 
of  these  hearings.  I  believe  it  will  provide  guid- 
ance on  many  of  the  important  housing  issues 
that  we  face  in  this  session  of  Congress 


SECTIONS  OF  ALASKA  OIL  PIPE- 
LINE FACING  COSTLY  REPAIRS 
FOR  CORROSION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr.    MILLER   of  California    Mr    Speaker,    I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  nse 
in  strong  support  of  the  Presidential  task  force 
provisions  of  title  VIII  of  H.R    1465 

The  Presidential  task  force  is  designed  to 
substantially  improve  both  Federal  and  State 
oversight  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System 
[TAPS]  Significantly,  title  VIM  provides  for  a 
comprehensive,  independent  engineennq  audit 
of  TAPS 


February  7,  1990 

In  the  wake  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill,  this 
enhanced  scrutiny  of  TAPS  is  essential  in 
order  to  assure  the  integnty  of  a  delivery 
system  which  transports  25  percent  of  the  oil 
produced  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  provides  ample  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  title  Vlll's  provisions  for  an 
audit  and  improved  oversight  of  TAPS  As  the 
article  by  Bob  Secter  and  William  C  Rempel 
explains  m  detail,  extensive  corrosion  prob- 
lems on  the  pipeline  could  result  in  a  Si  5-bil- 
llon  repair  bill  over  the  next  several  years 

I  insert  an  article,    'Sections  of  Alaska  Oil 
Pipeline  Facing  Costly  Repairs  for  Corrosion," 
into  the  RECORD; 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  4.  1990] 

Sections  of  Alaska  Oil  Pipeline  Facing 
Costly  Repairs  for  Corrosion 

I  By  Bob  Secter  and  William  C.  Rempel ) 

Anchorage  -Though  oil  executives  once 
swore  that  it  wouldn't  happen,  corrosion  is 
eating  through  critical  sections  of  the  800- 
mile-long  Trans-Ala-ska  Pipeline,  threaten- 
ing its  structural  integrity  and  forcing  an 
expensive  and  unprecedented  crash  pro- 
gram of  repairs. 

Pipeline  officials  were  in  Juneau  last  week 
to  explain  a  rehabilitation  plan  that  could 
cost  the  oil  pipeline's  operators  $1.5  billion 
and  perhaps  more  over  the  next  five  .vears. 
That  in  turn  could  cost  the  Alaska  state 
government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  oil  royalties  and  related  revenues. 

Federal  officials  also  are  concerned  be- 
cau.se  the  nations  foreign  trade  deficit 
could  increase  by  more  than  $1  billion  if  the 
pipeline  must  be  shut  down  for  even  a  few 
days.  Line  operators  have  promised  to  com- 
plete repairs  without  disrupting  oil  flow  for 
more  than  2.5  days  over  the  next  18  months, 
though  federal  regulators  .say  they  have 
heard  that  the  interruption  would  be 
longer. 

The  Times  has  learned  that  the  federal 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  is  investigating 
possible  violations  of  safety  regulations.  In- 
spection reports  reviewed  by  The  Times 
question  the  quality  of  installation,  repair, 
maintenance  and  operations  of  the  pipeline. 

The  reports  of  large-scale  corrosion, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  environmentally 
devastating  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill  last 
March,  have  served  here  to  heighten  suspi- 
cion of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  oil 
industry  consortium  that  runs  the  pipeline. 

•They  tell  us  they  just  got  this  state-of- 
the-art  surveillance  system,  and  that's  why 
they  found  this."  said  Alaska  Atty.  Gen. 
Dougla-s  B.  Baily.  But  we  rt  not  buying 
that  story.  This  corrosion  didn't  just 
happen.  They've  had  other  technology  to 
use.  " 

Because  every  month  of  delay  represented 
enormous  losses  to  its  owners,  the  pipeline 
was  built  under  tremendous  pressure  to  get 
the  job  done.  Both  federal  records  and  regu 
lalors  suggest  now  that  the  severity  of  cor- 
rosion problems  might  have  been  lessened 
and  repair  costs  minimized  had  Alyeska 
heeded  warnings  from  critics  before  comple 
lion,  but  rushed  construction  work  in  bad 
weather  and  been  more  aggressive  in  look- 
ing for  problems  once  oil  was  flowing. 

•In  the  oil  business  they  always  say  pay 
me  now  or  pay  me  later.'  '  said  federal  pipe- 
line engineer  Mark  A.  Reis.  an  inspector  on 
the  Alaskan  line.  -This  is  the  pay  me  later.' 
This  Is  the  price  of  deferred  maintenance." 

Though  company  officials  acknowledge 
difficulties,  they  insist  that  there  is  no  crisis 
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and  that  problems  can  be  corrected  without 
imperiling  pipeline  operations  or  the  eco- 
logically fragile  tundra.  "We  aren't  shutting 
down  the  line.  "  .said  Bill  Howitt,  Alyeskas 
manager  for  engineering.  "Were  doing  the 
repairs  on  the  fly.  We  have  sufficient  early 
warning  in  this  case  ....  We  don't  have 
pipeline  integrity  problems.  " 

But  Jack  0\erly.  head  of  the  Western  re- 
gional division  of  the  federal  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety,  had  a  different  view.  The 
extent  of  it  wc  don't  know."  Overly  said  of 
the  corrosion  problem,  but  it's  big  enough 
that  it  could  affect  the  integrity  of  the  pipe- 
line."' 

Interviews  with  state,  federal  and  compa- 
ny officials,  as  well  as  a  check  of  federal 
records  on  the  pipeline  dating  back  to  the 
early  1970s,  indicate  that: 

Most  of  the  corrosion  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  protective  coating  and  tape  wraps, 
which  many  critics  had  warned  were  flawed 
long  before  the  pipeline  was  finished. 

Preparations  for  lab  tests  of  corrosion  pro- 
tections were  begun  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  before  the  pipeline  started  up 
But  the  tests  were  never  conducted. 

Almost  from  the  start,  promises  to  con- 
duct regular  corrosion  checks  were  not  kept. 
During  construction,  the  company  said  it 
would  make  regular  runs  with  corrosion  de- 
tecting pigs."  sensing  devices  designed  that 
slide  through  the  interior  of  the  pipe  and 
indicate  thinning  of  the  walls.  Officials 
blamed  technical  problems,  among  them 
fears  that  a  pig  might  get  stuck  and  gum  up 
the  pipeline.  Alyeska  continued  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  pigs,  but  not  until  two 
years  ago  did  equipment  sensitive  enough  to 
detect  significant  amounts  of  corrosion 
come  on-line. 

Storage  tank  bottoms  at  the  Valdez  termi- 
nal are  wearing  through.  Federal  ir;spectors 
blame  salty,  untreated  sea  sand,  which  they 
say  was  used  as  landfill  under  the  tanks  in 
violation  of  normal  construction  principles. 
Since  salt  is  highly  corrosive,  sea  sand  is 
usually  washed  with  fresh  water  before  it  is 
used  as  a  construction  base.  However, 
Alyeska  officials  insist  that  the  tanks  were 
built  atop  an  asphalt  base,  not  sand. 

Corrosion  is  a  slow  process  that  weakens 
metal  over  years.  And  both  federal  and  in- 
dustry experts  agree  that,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation they  now  have,  the  corrosion 
problems  on  the  Alaska  pipeline  pose  no  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  environment  or  to 
pipeline  operations. 

Textbooks  describe  corrosion  as  an  elec- 
trochemical phenomenon— natures  way  of 
trying  to  return  refined  metals  to  their  nat- 
ural state.  Electromagnetic  currents  flow 
naturally  through  the  Earth  and  enter  sub- 
merged pipelines.  When  buried  metal  comes 
in  contact  with  water  or  soil,  those  sub- 
stances conduct  current  off  the  metal, 
gradually  degrading  it  by  stripping  away 
electrons. 

For  years,  the  oil  and  gas  industry  has  tin- 
kered with  schemes  to  minimize  or  defeat 
the  corrosion  process.  Though  techniques 
vary,  the  primary  weapons  against  corrosion 
are  coatings  and  tapes  to  seal  out  moisture 
and  so-called  ■  cathodic  protection"  systems 
that  divert  the  flow  of  natural  current  from 
the  pipeline  to  sacrificial  metals  placed 
nearby,  which  bear  the  brunt  of  corrosive 
effects. 

As  an  important  backup,  operators  peri- 
odically run  internal  corrosion  sensing  pigs 
through  the  pipelines. 

But  it  is  the  very  adequacy  of  such  safe- 
guards—as Alyeska  adapted  them  to  the 
harsh,    technologically    challenging    Arctic 
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climate— that  has  been  called  into  question 
by  the  latest  findings. 

The  primary  concern  is  that,  if  it  is  un- 
checked, corrosion  could  eventually  weaken 
the  half-inch-thick.  48-inch-diameter  pipe 
wall  and  lead  to  a  blowout,  spewing  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  crude  oil  onto  pristine 
wilderness  and  forcing  a  shutdown  of  the 
line. 

Until  repairs  can  be  completed.  Alyeska 
has  reduced  pressure  in  the  line  by  20'^c  in 
key  locations.  At  the  same  time,  the  compa- 
ny has  kept  the  oil  flowing  evenly  at  about 
1.9  million  barrels  per  day  by  injecting 
costly  friction-reducing  chemicals  into  the 
line. 

Despite  such  precautions,  investigations 
into  corrosion,  maintenance,  operating  pro- 
cedures and  repair  programs  have  l)een 
launched  by  Alaskan  officials  as  well  as  sev- 
eral federal  agencies. 

Alaska,  where  85'^f  to  gO'T  of  revenue  in 
the  state  Treasury  comes  from  oil-related 
income,  has  formally  challenged  Alyeskas 
plans  to  add  corrosion  repair  costs  to  a  com- 
plex formula  used  to  determine  the  value  of 
oil  royalties  and  wellhead  taxes.  Baily  esti- 
mated that  such  charges  could  cost  Alaska 
$22  million  in  1990  and  •hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  "  over  the  next  five  years.  If 
negligence  is  to  blame,  then  Alaska 
shouldn't  lose  a  penny.  Baily  argued. 

Meanwhile.  The  Times  has  learned,  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  part  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  may  decide  by 
spring,  whether  to  cite  Alyeska  for  viola- 
tions of  federal  guidelines.  OPS  is  the  prin- 
ciple regulatory  overseer  for  155.000  miles 
of  gas  and  oil  lines  across  the  country. 

Though,  the  OPS  prot)e  is  not  complete. 
staff  reports  have  suggested  that  Alyeska 
may  have  violated  federal  safety  regulations 
by  failing  to  adequately  maintain  portions 
of  its  cathodic  protection  system.  Another 
possible  violation,  according  to  the  same  re- 
ports, could  involve  improper  welding  and 
repair  procedures  used  to  install  contain- 
ment sleeves— in  effect,  large  metal  ban- 
dages—welded over  problem  areas  on  the 
pipeline. 

If  the  OPS  does  cite  Alyeska  for  violating 
any  guidelines,  such  an  action  could  hurt 
the  company "s  public  image  far  more  than 
Its  bottom  line  Short  of  ordering  a  shut- 
down, something  regulators  say  is  unneces- 
sary and  unlikely,  the  maximum  penalty 
that  could  be  levied  against  Alyeska  would 
be  a  $500,000  fine. 

Federal  investigators  say  the  company, 
under  revamped  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. IS  now  moving  aggressively  to  deal 
with  the  problem  and  appears  willing  to 
spend  whatever  it  takes  to  overhaul  a  struc- 
ture which,  before  its  completion,  planners 
said  would  never  need  a  major  overhaul. 
Alyeska  has  increased  the  number  of  corro- 
sion engineers  on  its  staff  over  the  last  year 
from  about  six  to  75.  according  to  OPS 
sources. 

The  $7.7  billion  line  was  built  by  a  part- 
nership of  oil  firms,  among  them  industry 
giants  Sohio.  Arco.  Exxon  and  Mobil.  Three 
years  ago.  Sohio  was  absort>ed  by  British  Pe- 
troleum PLC.  Through  that  takeover,  the 
British  conglomerate  now  owns  slightly 
more  than  50<~f  of  Alyeska  and  has  become 
its  dominant  force. 

Alyeskas  Howitt  said  that  in  1988  and 
1989.    runs    with    the    new.    more    sensitive 

super-pigs"  identified  827  so-called  anom- 
alies'—spots  along  the  line  that  may  indi- 
cate corrosion.  But  only  closer  scrutiny,  gen- 
erally digging  up  suspect  spots  of  buried 
pipeline,  can  confirm  whether  anomalies  in- 
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dicate  real  problems  or  arc  merely  glilchfs 
recorded  by  the  sensing  device. 

So  far.  Howilt  .said.  308  suspect  sites  have 
been  excavated,  including  all  the  company 
deemed  most  critical.  Inspections  at  30  of 
those  locations  revealed  corrosion  so  exten 
sive  that  there  was  a  danger  the  line 
couldn't  support  maximum  pressures.  "  he 
said.  Protective  sleeves  were  welded  to  those 
spots. 

Though  half  the  pipeline  is  buried  and 
half  sits  above  ground.  Howiti  said  all  po- 
tential corrosion  problems  delected  so  far 
involve  buried  sections 

Howitt  said  the  anomalies  under  investiga- 
tion are  not  sprinkled  throughout  the  pipe 
line  but  are  bunched  largely  in  four  sections 
totaling  about  13  5  miles 

Howitt  blamed  most  of  the  corrosion  prob- 
lems on  a  failure  of  the  protective  coating 
system  applied  to  pipes,  including  both  the 
outer  tape  wraps  and  an  epoxv  sealer  known 
as  Scotchkote  202.  In  testimony  Wedne.sday 
before  the  Alaska  Senate  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
mittee. Howitt  declared:  If  the  tape  outer 
wrap  had  not  failed,  we  would  not  be  here 
today." 

In  an  interview.  Howiti  cited  several  theo- 
ries that  could  have  contributed  to  coating 
problems:  a  bad  batch  of  Scotchkote;  bad 
pipes:  shoddy  application  of  sealer;  installa- 
tion during  bouts  of  snow,  rain  and  tem- 
peratures sometimes  dipping  to  minus  30  de- 
grees below  zero  damage  from  rocks  as 
ditches  were  filled  m  while  pipes  were  laid. 
and  even  exposure  to  corrosive  salt  air  when 
the  raw  pipes  were  shipped  across  oceans 
from  suppliers  abroad. 

Alyeska.  he  said,  has  scheduled  a  mini- 
mum of  2.5  days  of  service  interruptions 
during  the  spring  of  1991  to  replace  at  least 
nine  miles  of  the  most  suspect  pipe,  in  the 
Atigun  River  flood  plain  7,one  about  150 
miles  south  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  with  new  mate- 
rial. OPS  officals.  however,  .said  they  had 
been  told  that  the  shutdown  could  last  10 
days  and  said  Alyeska  had  ordered  22  miles 
of  new  pipe  as  a  backup. 

Such  a  program  represents  a  major  turna 
round  for  Alyeska.  which  long  had  resisted 
shutdowns  of  any  kind.  In  June.  1979.  for 
example.  5.500  barrels  of  oil  squirted  from 
the  line  when  ground  subsidence  buckled 
two  underground  sections,  one  of  them  in 
the  Atigun  mountain  pass,  another  area 
where  corrosion  problems  are  suspected  In 
stead  of  replacing  the  damaged  portions. 
Alyeska  plugged  the  leaks  by  welding 
sleeves  over  the  bad  pipe. 

Defending  the  procedure  in  a  later  report 
on  the  incidents,  the  company  pointed  to 
what  it  said  was  the  infeasibility"  of  taking 
the  line  out  of  service  to  replace  a  cylinder 
of  pipe.  Such  an  operation,  the  company 
said,  would  have  forced  a  shutdown  of  more 
than  10  days  for  each  leak— far  longer  than 
Alyeska  now  says  it  should  take  in  1991  for 
a  much  bigger  job— resulting  in  a  loss  of  25  6 
million  barrels  of  production. 

To  replace  that  25.6  million  barrels  on 
the  world  spot  market  would  have  increased 
the  national  imbalance  of  payments  by 
about  $1.25  billion."  the  company  wrote  m  a 
follow-up  report.  "Hence,  the  decision  to  not 
take  the  pipeline  out  of  service  was  in  the 
national  interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  owners  of  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline." 

At  present,  the  company  is  also  planning 
major  overhauls  of  several  of  the  dozen 
pump  stations  that  keep  oil  moving  through 
the  line.  Corrosion  has  attacked  internal 
piping  at  many  of  the  facilities.  Repairs  are 
also  targeted  for  the  corroded  Valdez  termi- 
nal tanks. 
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Estimates  of  repair  costs  vary  widely 
Howitt  gue.s.sed  that  the  Atigun  pipe-re- 
placement program  alone  would  cost  $180 
million.  Reis.  a  federal  inspector  on  the  line, 
said  Alyeska  staff  had  told  him  that  the 
price  tag  would  run  conservatively  in  the 
area  of  $250  million. 

Baily.  the  Alaska  attorney  general,  says 
he  has  been  told  that  the  entire  repair  and 
maintenance  bill  over  the  next  5  years  could 
reach  $1.8  billion.  This  is  significant  to  the 
stale  because  Alaska  stands  to  lose  money  if 
repair  costs  are  subtracted  from  the  net 
value  of  crude  oil  shipped  to  the  Lower  48 
states.  Alyeska  puLs  the  fl\e-year  figure  at  a 
slightly  more  modest  $15  billion. 

"I  believe  we  have  a  middle-aged  pipeline 
that's  getting  up  to  old  age.  "  Howitt  said. 
"It  can  last  indefinitely  if  it's  carefully 
maintained,  but  like  a  hou.se  or  a  car.  the 
older  it  gets  the  more  expensive  it's  going  to 
be  to  maintain.  " 

Howitt  said  Alyeska  never  expected  the 
pipeline  to  remain  corrosion  free,  but  some 
critics  remember  it  differently  They  say 
that  when  it  was  trying  to  win  construction 
approval.  Alyeska  said  the  lines  planning 
was  so  intricate  and  quality  so  good  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  it  would  suffer  se- 
rious problems  until  the  North  Slope  oil 
fields  began  to  play  out.  It  was  the  general 
understanding  that  the  pipeline  had  a 
useful  life  of  30  years -and  that  meant  30 
years  without  major  renovation."  Baily  .said. 

Ever  since  its  conception  in  1969.  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  project  was  nagged  with  doubts 
about  safety,  quality  and  ecological  impacts. 
It  was  the  largest  and  most  technologically 
complex  construction  project  of  any  kind 
ever  attempted.  Engineers  had  little  experi- 
ence building  a  pipeline  m  such  a  harsh  and 
fragile  climate. 

Experts  had  honest  differences  of  opinion 
over  construction  methods.  One  of  those 
differences  involved  the  Atigun  Pass. 
Alyeska  argued  that  it  was  .safe  to  build  the 
line  above  ground  at  that  point.  But  federal 
regulators  insisted  that  it  be  buried,  a  more 
expensive  option,  becau.se  of  an  avalanche 
threat  that  could  topple  the  structure. 
Howitt  now  concedes  that  it  would  have 
been  a  mistake  to  put  the  pipeline  above 
ground  there. 

Because  of  court  challenges  from  enviro- 
mentalists  and  other  opponents,  ground- 
breaking didn't  get  under  way  until  1974.  By 
then,  an  Arab  oil  embargo  and  soaring  oil 
prices  had  exposed  the  nations  growing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  fuel  sources.  That  gave 
the  Alaskan  project  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 
Back  in  76  and  '77.  the  attitude  was  that 
we  will  build  this  line  at  all  costs,  "  said 
George  Tenely.  the  Washington-based  direc- 
tor of  the  pipeline  .safety  office.  "The  opera- 
tor and  the  public  got  caught  up  in  that  pas- 
sion to  get  that  line  going." 

By  1975.  .serious  doubts  had  already  been 
rai.sed  about  the  Scotchkote  protective 
epoxy  It  began  flaking  and  chipping  off 
some  stockpiled  pipe  cylinders.  And.  it  was 
learned,  other  pipelines  in  the  Lower  48 
slates  had  experienced  similar  problems 
with  the  product.  Alyeska  sued  the  manu- 
facturer, but  the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court. 

Rather  than  .scrape  off  the  suspect 
Scotchkote  and  start  fresh.  Alyeska  won 
federal  approval  to  add  an  extra  layer  of 
moisture-resistant  tape.  Critics  at  the  lime 
complained  that  the  tape  had  not  been  ade- 
quately tested.  Even  worse,  they  charged, 
taping  over  a  disbonding  "  layer  of  epoxy 
might  create  an  effect  similar  to  wallpaper 
buckling  and  popping  after  being  slapped 
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over  peeling  paint.  That  could  permit  mois- 
ture and  corrosion-enhacing  bacteria  to  seep 
under  the  tape  and  migrate  to  bare  metal. 

Whatever  controversy  the  corrosion  safer- 
guards  were  generating,  there  was  some 
doubt  thai  they  were  necessary  at  all.  The 
company  argued,  and  some  experts  agreed, 
that  a  pipeline  buried  in  permafrost  would 
not  have  problems  because  frozen  ground  is 
a  very  poor  conductor  of  the  electromagnet- 
ic currents  that  promote  corrosion. 

But  because  the  pipeline  carries  oil  heated 
to  around  140  degrees,  it  altered  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  soil.  Bill  Wilson,  who  moni- 
tored the  construction  as  a  consultant  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  said 
the  hoi  oil  flow  gradually  created  a  ther- 
mal bulb  "  of  thawed  subsoil  that  does  con- 
duct electricity. 

We  never  agreed  with  the  theory  that 
corrosion  wasn't  possible  in  the  Arctic,"  said 
Wilson,  who  today  is  an  official  with  a 
North  Carolina  gas  company. 

Wilson  said  the  anti-corrosion  approaches 
employed  by  Alyeska  may  have  been  un- 
proved, but  were  far  from  shoddy  or  unwise 
and  .seemed  "perfectly  logical  "  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint. 
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HARRY  BELAFONTE 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr  Speaker,  while  we  were 
away  for  the  end  of  the  year  recess,  the 
Washington  Times,  ran  a  feature  story  of 
Harry  Belafonte,  by  Hap  Erstein.  I  submit  the 
article  for  review  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Nov.  27, 

19891 

Harry  Belafonte— Mr.  Calypso  Has  Great 

Day-O  Ahead 

•  By  Hap  Erstein) 

"A  critic  once  wrote  that  it  was  my  lot 
that  were  I  to  do  Othello.'  and  if  I  were  in 
fact  to  be  the  worlds  greatest  Othello,  right 
after  killing  Desdemona  my  horror  is  that 
someone  from  the  balcony  would  yell  out. 
Sing  "Banana  Boat. 

Day  O. 

The  speaker,  of  course,  is  Harry  Bela- 
fonte. the  one-man  calypso  movement  of 
the  1950s.  He  offers  the  self-effacing  anec- 
dote without  a  trace  of  anger.  For  while  he 
has  moved  on  from  being  the  champion  of 
Caribbean  melodies  to  other  causes,  to  the 
multiple  hyphenate  roles  of  actor-producer- 
writer-spokesman-philanthropist  activist,  a 
part  of  him  remains  on  that  banana  boat. 

II  is  likely  that  the  sounds  of  calypso  will 
be  heard  this  weekend,  when  Mr.  Belafonte 
will  be  one  of  five  artists  receiving  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Honor.  Presented  for  outstand- 
ing lifetime  achievement  for  "their  contri- 
butions to  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  ' 
the  many-colored  ribbons  and  medallions 
will  also  go  to  dancer-choreographer  Alex- 
andra Danilova,  film  and  stage  actress  Clau- 
delte  Colbert,  musical  theater  star  Mary 
Martin  and  classical  composer-educator  Wil- 
liam Schuman.  (The  Washington  Times  will 
profile  them  all  this  week.) 

While  his  most  recent  concert  appear- 
ances have  featured  the  music  of  South 
Africa,  the  62-yearold.  gray-haired,  youth- 


fully smooth-skinned  Mr.  Belafonte  makes  a 
point  of  including  a  crowd-pleasing  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  past— a  bit  of  "The  Banana 
Boat  Song"  and  maybe  "Jamaica  Farewell.  " 
"Day-O,"  he  intones  musically  with  his 
unmistakable,  lightly  gravelly  voice.  "That's 
a  very  pleasurable  sound.  But  I  think  it's 
also  cathartic.  I  think  those  two  words— 
Day-O'— and  the  sound  that  you  make  re 
leases  something  in  people  and  makes  them 
smile." 

He  would  be  smiling  himself  now.  in  fact 
he  would  be  out  on  the  road  performing,  but 
Mr.  Belafonte  is  in  post -surgery  pain.  On 
crutches  and  impatient  with  them  after  an 
operation  to  realign  his  leg  bones,  he  still 
winces  as  he  moves  about  his  vast  Upper 
West  Side  apartment  full  of  museum-qual- 
ity African  and  Third  World  art. 

The  ailment  stems  from  a  childhood  auto 
mobile  accident.  "Unbeknownst  to  us  all." 
he  says,  "it  had  healed  incorrectly,  causing 
my  body  to  wear  out  cartilage  on  one  side. 
One  day.  I  woke  up  and  one  part  of  my  leg 
was  just  bone-to-bone.  It  was  excruciating. 
Recuperation  has  meant  the  cancellation  of 
a  concert  tour,  but  Mr.  Belafonte  is  deter- 
mined to  .stride  down  the  Hall  of  States  on 
his  way  to  Sunday  evening's  Kennedy 
Center  Gala  without  those  metal  walking 
supports. 

Harry  Belafonte  has  spent  so  much  of  his 
life  mixing  entertainment  and  social  activ- 
ism, show"  business  and  human  rights  fights, 
that  distinctions  between  them  have  lost 
their  meaning  to  him.  Everything  in  my 
art,  everything  in  my  life,  everything  in  my 
circumstance,  is  social  and  political."  he 
notes.  "To  do  art  that  wasn't  connected  to  it 
would  leave  me  with  a  great  sense  of  unful- 
fillment." 

By  that  measure,  here  is  a  highly  fulfilled 
individual.  In  the  60s.  Mr.  Belafonte  orga- 
nized the  entertainment  community  in  its 
part  of  the  civil  rights  marches  in  Selma 
and  Montgomery.  Ala.,  as  well  as  the  Free- 
dom March  on  Washington.  He  was  the  first 
entertainer  appointed  by  President  Kenne- 
dy to  be  a  cultural  advi.ser  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and.  two  years  ago.  was  designated  a 
goodwill  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  performing  con- 
certs around  the  world  on  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Belafonte  helped  inspire  the  creation 
of  USA  For  Africa,  a  charitable  aid  group. 
Through  that  organization  he  set  in  motion 
"We  Are  the  World,  "  a  musical  message 
that  helped  raise  millions  of  dollars  for 
hunger  relief.  Even  the  lilting,  finger-snap- 
ping ditties  of  the  Caribbean  that  he  intro- 
duced to  America  were  not  without  their  po- 
litical side. 

"When  I  sing  the  folk  songs  of  the  Carib 
bean.  I  speak  to  the  dignity  of  the  workers.' 
he  explains.  "Its  music  that  excites  me.  and 
the  fact  that  I  want  to  sing  words  that 
touch  the  human  heart  and  make  the  mind 
work  a  bit  is  almost  an  advantage.  Thai's 
my  mission." 

He  acknowledges  there  are  those  who 
have  hummed  his  tunes,  even  sung  along, 
without  thinking  about  the  lyrics— of  the 
hardships  of  the  boat  workers  toiling  all 
night  on  a  drink  of  rum. 

"They're  there,  but  people  extract  what 
they  want."  Mr.  Belafonte  says  with  a 
shrug.  "If  I  go  to  a  library  and  pass  by 
Shakespeare,  it's  not  because  it  isn't  there. 
It's  not  the  fault  of  the  library,  and  it  s  not 
the  fault  of  Shakespeare." 

For  those  who  listened  to  his  calypso 
sagas,  they  told  not  only  of  social  ills  but 
also  of  great  natural  beauty.  This  island 
troubadour  Is  credited  with  stirring  Ameri- 
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can  interest  in  the  islands  and  with  the  Car- 
ibbean tourism  boom  in  the  '50s  and  '60s. 

Young  Harry  Belafonte  went  to  Jamaica 
with  his  mother  as  a  child,  living  there  for 
five  years,  working  on  the  plantations  and 
in  llie  cane  fields,  soaking  up  the  musical 
rhythms  that  would  be  his  ticket  to  fame. 
As  a  teen,  he  returned  to  his  native  Harlem 
to  attend  high  school.  But  he  was  dyslexic 
and  reading  was  a  great  source  of  frustra- 
tion for  him.  so  Mr.  Belafonte  quit  school 
before  graduating  and  joined  the  navy. 

To  them.  I  wasnt  living  up  to  my  poten- 
tial and  I  was  lazy,  or  whatever  they  wanted 
to  call  it."  he  remembers.  "Nobody  under- 
stood dyslexia  then  or  any  other  kind  of  dis- 
order I  wanted  to  get  away  to  a  place  where 
I  could  be  someone,  where  I  could  start 
over.  " 

Although  he  never  got  that  high  school 
diploma.  Mr.  Belafonte  has  received  a  hand- 
ful of  honorary  degrees  from  such  institu- 
tions as  Morehouse  College  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  Earlier  this  month, 
he  was  honored  by  Washington's  Lab 
School  for  his  achievements  in  the  face  of 
dvslexia. 

After  World  War  II.  he  returned  home  to 
find  opportunities  for  a  partially  educated 
black  man  were  limited.  While  he  worked  as 
a  janitor's  a-ssislant  in  an  apartment  build- 
ing, a  resident  tipped  him  with  two  tickets 
to  the  theater.  That  resident  was  Clarice 
Taylor,  a  founding  actress  of  the  American 
Negro  Theatre. 

Attending  her  performance  changed  Mr. 
Belafontes  life,  for  while  he  was  waiting  po- 
litely to  thank  her.  he  got  involved  with  the 
set  crews  dismantling  of  the  scenery,  and 
he  became  hooked. 

"I  wound  up  staying  in  that  theater  until 
3  in  the  morning.  And  I  couldn't  wail  to  get 
back  the  next  day."  he  recalls.  I  found  the 
magic  of  this  thing  when  the  lights  went 
down  and  the  curtain  opened  and  people 
began  to  speak.  I  became  totally  over- 
whelmed. It  had  such  an  emotional  impact." 
So  he  became  an  actor,  appearing  first  in 
the  Irish  drama  Juno  and  the  Paycock.  "  "I, 
who  couldn't  read,  had  to  go  through  read- 
ing Sean  O'Casey— in  Gaelic  yet.  or  an  Irish 
brogue.  "  he  laughs.  "I  sweat  through  that, 
and  it  developed  in  me  a  desire  to  want  to 
learn  to  read,  more  vociferously  and  more  in 
depth.  And  to  acquire  knowledge." 

Soon  after,  while  appearing  in  a  workshop 
revue,  he  got  his  first  chance  to  sing  a  song 
he  had  written.  Later,  when  his  G.I.  Bill 
money  ran  out.  an  admiring  club  owner 
hired  him  to  sing  a  few  numbers  at  intermis- 
sion at  a  local  jazz  spot,  the  Royal  Roost. 

Was  he  apprehensive  about  his  night  club 
debut?  "I  threw  up  every  five  minutes."  Mr. 
Belafonte  admits.  I  was  a  nervous  wreck." 
Between  sets  of  his  jazz  songs,  he  would 
duck  into  the  other  clubs  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, listening  to  such  singers  as  Pete 
Seeger.  Burl  Ives  and  Leadbelly.  These 
guys  were  singing  about  John  Henry  and 
about  Joe  Hill,  these  songs  that  spoke  such 
a  dynamic.  "  he  say.s.  "It  was  just  incredi- 
ble-socially  significant  material  being  sung 
in  a  club  by  folk  singers." 

Before  long,  he  too  became  quite  popular, 
was  discovered  by  the  uptown  crowd  and 
was  wooed  for  the  legitimate  stage  and  the 
movies.  He  made  his  Broadway  debut  in  the 
"John  Murray  Andersons  Almanac"  revue 
in  1953  and  won  a  Tony  Award.  Director 
Otto  Preminger  swooped  down  and  gave 
him  the  leading  male  role  in  the  movie  ver- 
sion of  "Carmen  Jones,  a  melodramatic  re- 
telling of  the  Bizet  opera. 

RCA  signed  Mr  Belafonte  to  a  pop  re- 
cording contract,  and  after  a  few  years,  he 
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had  an  idea  to  sell  them,  "When  I  told  them 
that  I  wanted  to  do  The  Banana  Boat'  and 
songs  of  the  Caribbean,  they  thought  I  was 
absolutely  nuts  And  they  were  probably 
right,  except  that  it  was  the  first  record 
ever  to  sell  a  million  copies." 

The  career  of  Harry  Belafonte  is  a  series 
of  firsts  and  barrier-breaking  milestones.  He 
was.  for  instance,  the  first  black  person  to 
win  an  Emmy  Award  and  the  first  black  pro- 
ducer in  television. 

He  has  risen  to  a  plateau  of  celebrity 
where  awards  and  honors  are  a  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  that  doesn't  mean  he  is  slow- 
ing down.  On  the  contrary.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Belafonte  released  his  first  record  album  in 
the  United  States  in  16  years.  Called  'Para- 
dise in  Gazankulu.'  it  features  the  music  of 
South  Africa,  the  nation  whose  policies  of 
apartheid  he  has  denounced  so  loudly  and 
adamantly. 

For  his  stands  and  statements,  he  is 
deemed  persona  non  grata "  in  South 
Africa,  and  his  visa  requests  are  rejected 
consistently.  His  musical  coUatwralors  went 
there  to  record  the  accompaniment  for  the 
album  and  had  to  smuggle  out  the  tapes 
when  their  connection  to  Mr.  Belafonte  was 
discovered. 

On  his  agenda  for  the  future  are  many 
more  socially  conscious  projects.  One  is  a 
television  miniseries  called  "The  Mandelas; 
A  South  African  Saga."  which  he  will  co- 
produce  with  Oscar  winner  Sydney  Pollack. 
Scheduled  to  star  for  him  are  Jane  Fonda, 
Sidney  Poilier  and  Marlon  Brando. 

Ahead  for  his  production  company  is 
"Sister  Thea.  "  a  movie  about  a  rabble-rous- 
ing black  nun  from  Mississippi,  being  devel- 
oped for  Whoopi  Goldberg.  Also  close  to  his 
heart  is  The  Murder  of  Hound  Dog  Bates, " 
a  new  film  that  could  mark  his  directorial 
debut. 

"As  the  executive  producer."  he  says.  "I'm 
making  sure  that  I've  asked  everybody  who 
would  be  really  qualified  to  direct  it.  Hope- 
fully, they'll  say  no.' 

Another  long-standing  dream  he  is  pursu- 
ing is  the  creation  of  a  new"  national  black 
repertory  theater.  If  we  don't  develop 
something  that  will  be  responsible  for  tend- 
ing the  best  that's  in  us  and  giving  us  some 
place  to  be  able  to  display  that,  then  we  will 
lose  it  all.  "  he  says. 

The  rep  company  would  train  tomorrow's 
actors  as  well  as  present  black-oriented 
plays  with  some  of  today's  ranking  black 
stars.  "It  would  be  the  home  of  the  elite  of 
our  profession— Lou  tGossett]  and  Sidney 
[Poitier]  and  James  [Earl  Jones]  and  Cicely 
[Tyson]  and  Toni  Morrison  and  August 
Wilson  and  what-not  " 

As  Mr.  Belafonte  sees  it.  the  productions 
would  tour  major  cities,  including  Washing- 
ton, under  cosponsorship  arrangements 
with  nonprofit  theaters  and  financial  back- 
ing from  major  corporations.  "I  think  we 
might  just  pull  it  off  " 

It  is  a  tall  order,  but  one  that  could  only 
happen  with  the  persuasive  push  of  a  Harry 
Belafonte.  Although  he  is  humbled  by  the 
thought  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Honor,  he 
scoffs  at  the  suggestion  that  his  career  is  on 
the  wane  or  that  he  is  old  enough  to  receive 
recognition  for  lifetime  achievement. 

When  I  heard  they  had  nominated  me, 
and  I  got  this  letter,  the  first  reaction  was  a 
kind  of  smile  and  a  pleasantness  at)Out  it." 
he  says.  And  right  on  the  heels  of  that  was 
panic.  Because  we  have  all  these  things  by 
which  we  measure  antiquity. 

"When  I  looked  and  I  saw  Fred  Astaire 
and  all  the  others  who  have  gotten  it.  I 
thought.    Gee.  when  I  get  to  be  their  age. 
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how  wonderful  it  would  be  lo  have  the 
nation  honor  you  and  for  your  country  to 
say.  -We  love  you."  But  I've  got  a  while  to 
Ko  yef  That's  what  I  thought. 

I  thought.  If  It  ever  comes  my  wav.  bv 
that  time  it  will  have  gotten  to  all  the  im 
porlant  blacks.  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
line,  so  by  default  they'll  have  to  give  it  to 
me.'  " 

In  a  more  serious  tone.  Mr  Belafonte 
speaks  with  a  certain  pride  and  a  little 
amazement— about  this  quasi-governmental 
tribute  to  him.  because  in  the  early  50s  he 
was  one  of  many  entertainers  who  were 
hounded  and  blacklisted  for  belonging  to  al 
leged  Communist-leaning  organizations. 

"All  those  things  which  seemed  .so  right 
and  so  innocent,  in  a  country  that  said  you 
have  the  right  to  do  all  that,  and  to  then 
become  victimized  by  the  larger  society  and 
to    be    denied    work.  "    he    says,    describing 
those  days.    Well,  to  have  stayed  the  course 
and  to  wake  up  one  day  to  find  myself  re 
spected  and  like  and  that  all  things  eventu 
ally    righted    themselves.    It    is    overwhelm 
ing.  " 

■  I've  never  hidden  who  I  am.  I'm  not  a 
Jekyll  and  Hyde.  I'm  right  up  front.  Mr 
Belafonte  adds  softly,  but  with  pride.  And 
now.  this  stuff.  I'm  being  rewarded  for  it  by 
my  country.  By  my  peers.  They're  saying. 
•Hey.  thanks.  We  like  what  you  did.  I  m 
very  encouraged  by  that." 

Encouraged  enough  to  get  back  into  the 
fray  of  battle?  "Hey.  I  never  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  fray  "  He  pauses  and  sighs. 
■T  don't  relish  a  lot  of  this.  I  really  don  t 
But  I  do  what  I  can  do.  I  am  an  artist.  I  am 
a  producer.  I  will  do  this  because  I  t)elieve  in 
its  humanity.  I  think  people  who  are  e.\ 
posed  to  this  humanity  will  find  something 
enlightening  and  fulfilling  and  meaningful 
about  it.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  part  of  that 
process?" 

And  with  his  crutches  thrown  aside  and 
his  Kennedy  Center  Honor  medallion  in  his 
pocket.  Harry  Belafonte  undoubtedly  will 
be  on  the  run  again,  to  sing  and  to  speak 
out  another  day-O. 


WILKES  COLLEGE  CELEBRATES 
BEGINNING  NEW  ERA  AS 
WILKES  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  Wilkes  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1933  as  Bucknell  Junior 
College,  a  branch  of  Bucknell  University,  to 
serve  as  a  2-year  Institution  offenng  associate 
degrees.  In  1947.  Wilkes  College  expanded  its 
curriculum  and  campus  and  became  a  4-year 
ir>dependent  college 

On  February,  16.  1990,  the  Wilkes  College 
community  will  celebrate  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  exciting  era  as  Wilkes  University,  a 
4-year  university  offering  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degree  programs.  As  a  proud 
member  of  the  Wilkes  University  Board  of 
Trustees  and  a  life  long  resident  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  area,  I  have  seen  the  growth  and 
devekjpment  of  Wilkes  College.  It  has  evolved 
into  an  Institute  of  educational  excellence 

The  process  began  in  Septemtier  1985 
when  the  Wilkes  College  Board  of  Tnjstees 
met  and  realized  that  the  college  had  grown 
beyond  the  definition  of  a  small,  liberal  arts 
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college  but  had  become  a  comprehensive 
graduate  and  undergraduate  institution  offer- 
ing a  wide  curnculum.  The  college  prepared 
and  submitted  an  application  to  the  secretary 
of  education  tor  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania late  in  1988  As  defined  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Higher  Education  Act,  a  university  is 
"a  multiunit  institution  with  a  complex  struc- 
ture, promotion  of  scholarship,  preservation 
and  discovery  of  knowledge,   (and)  research 

Wilkes  University  has  lived  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  board  of  education  The  uni- 
versity offers  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  In  fact,  the  enrollment  of  the 
graduate  program,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  1960s.  IS  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  full- 
time  undergraduate  program.  Wilkes  is  divided 
into  three  schools,  further  meeting  require- 
ments of  the  board  These  divisions  are  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Human  Services, 
the  School  of  Science  and  Engineenng,  and 
the  School  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs. 
With  this  quality  and  comprehensive  curricu- 
lum. Wilkes  University  is  preparing  its  students 
to  enter  into  the  working  world  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  greatly  contnbute  to  our 
society 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkes  University  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  its  surrounding 
communities  The  university  has  worked  to 
foster  a  cooperative  relationship  with  area 
business  leaders  and  community  organiza- 
tions Wilkes  University  has  had  a  magnetic 
effect  on  attracting  business  and  industry  to 
the  Wilkes-Barre  area.  The  faculty  and  admin- 
istration of  Wilkes  are  committed  to  providing 
men  and  women  with  a  quality  education  and 
prepanng  them  to  work  with  our  growing  labor 
force  to  build  a  better  tomorrow  for  Wyoming 
Valley 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I 
congratulate  Wilkes  University  on  its  new 
status  and  on  its  commitment  to  excellence.  I 
firmly  believe  that  our  educators  may  be  our 
most  valuable  resource,  and  that  Wilkes  Uni- 
versity IS  dedicated  to  enhancing  the  lives  of 
Its  students  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Wilkes  University  continued  success  as 
they  enter  into  a  new  and  exciting  era. 
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CITIES  NEED  HELP  IN  THE  WAR 
ON  DRUGS 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTtJCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  first  of  a  senes  of  bills  I  plan  to 
sponsor  lo  help  the  Nation's  cities  fight  the 
war  on  drugs 

Two  weeks  ago  I  appeared  on  a  panel  at 
the  special  drug  task  force  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Louisville  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson  is  a  member  of  the  drug  task  force 
and  he  has  been  keeping  me  posted  on  the 
mayors'  concerns. 

The  war  on  drugs  affects  all  areas  of  our 
Nation,  but  the  ma|or  battlegrounds  are  in  and 
around  our  cities    Most  local  governments- 


like  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County— have 
stepped  up  their  antidaig  and  anticrime  activi- 
ties on  their  own. 

Louisville  and  Jefferson  County— even  with 
their  soop-to-be  merged  narcotic  squads— are 
like  most  localities  in  that  they  cannot  mount 
an  effective  war  on  drugs  without  adequate 
Federal  funds.  The  State  and  Local  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Grant  Program,  author- 
ized by  the  Cnme  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  is  an  important  weapon  for  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  fight.  It  has  already  helped 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  fund  an  effec- 
tive street  sales  program  and  a  drug  testing 
program  for  those  on  probation  or  parole. 

Because  I  believe  that  local  governments 
are  already  financing  the  lion's  share  of  the 
frontline  war  on  drugs  In  our  urban  areas— 
and  should  not  be  asked  to  increase  their 
costshare  match— I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  authorize  a  continuation  of  the  75 
percent  to  25  percent  Federal/local  cost-shar- 
ing formula  for  this  important  law  enforcement 
grant  program.  The  formula  is  slated  to 
change  to  50  percent  and  50  percent  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  when  the  temporary  ex- 
tension in  the  fiscal  year  1 990  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State appropnations  bill  expires.  Unless 
current  law  is  extended,  many  local  govern- 
ments will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  this  in- 
creased match  and  may  be  precluded  from 
the  program. 

I  also  plan  to  introduce  legislation  in  coming 
weeks  which  will  provide  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  in  applying  for  and  using  this 
grant  money.  Local  governments  currently 
have  to  apply  for  this  money  through  State 
Capitols— a  procedure  which  causes  delays 
and  inefficiencies  and  which  often  precludes 
local  governments  from  setting  their  own  prl- 
onties.  In  line  with  the  position  of  Louisville 
Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  and  the  Mayors'  Con- 
ference, my  legislation  will  assure  this  funding 
IS  sent  directly  to  local  governments. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  join 
me  in  helping  the  cities  battle  the  drug 
scourge. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  CON- 
GRATULATES RONALD  T.  POLS- 
GROVE,  OPTIMIST  OF  THE 
DECADE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Ronald  T. 
Polsgrove  of  my  hometown,  Flint,  Ml.  For  his 
endless  commitment  and  dedication  to  the 
West  Flint  Optimist  Club  spanning  over  20 
years,  he  has  earned  himself  the  title  "Opti- 
mist of  the  Decade."  In  recognition  of  this 
achievement,  Mr.  Polsgrove's  fellow  Optimists 
will  hold  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on  February  13 
1990. 

Since  first  joining  the  West  Flint  Optimist 
Club  In  May  1969,  Mr  Polsgrove  has  had  a 
perfect  attendance  record  for  the  club's  meet- 
ings dunng  the  last  18  years.  As  an  officer  of 


the  West  Flint  Optimist  Club,  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  14 
of  the  last  20  years,  and  has  served  twice  as 
president  of  the  club,  from  1972-73  and  again 
from  1982-83. 

Over  the  last  two  decades.  Mr  Polsgrove 
has  involved  himself  in  almost  every  activity 
the  Optimists  have  undertaken  to  improve  the 
social  and  educational  opportunities  lor  the 
young  people  of  Flint— particularly  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  lo- 
cated In  Flint.  Year  after  year.  Mr.  Polsgrove 
has  not  only  organized  but  also  participated  in 
the  Optimists'  sporting  events  for  the  deaf  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  club's  annual  Christmas 
party  for  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  He 
has  also  worked  on  the  Optimists'  oratonal 
contests,  bike  safety  programs  and  the  triath- 
lon event,  which  the  club  sponsors  with  the 
Flint  Young  Men's  Chnstian  Association  Mr 
Polsgrove  has  also  given  generously  of  his 
time  for  the  club's  fundraising  activities 

Because  of  his  selfless  service  with  the 
West  Flint  Optimist  Club.  Mr.  Polsgrove  has 
received  numerous  awards  for  his  hard  work 
and  commitment  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
Optimists.  In  1979  and  1980,  he  received  the 
Golden  Circle  award  from  Optimist  Internation- 
al. Dunng  his  second  presidency,  the  West 
Flint  Optimist  Club  became  an  Honor  Club 
and  Mr  Polsgrove  was  awarded  the  Interna- 
tional Club  Presidents  Award 

His  dedication  and  commitment  to  the  West 
Flint  Optimist  Club  over  the  last  20  years  has 
truly  made  Ronald  T.  Polsgrove  a  '  Fnend  to 
the  Youth "  of  Flint,  Ml.  He  has  already  twice 
been  designated  "Optimist  of  the  Year '  It  is 
now  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  his  fellow 
Flint  Optimists  should  honor  Mr.  Polsgrove 
with  the  Optimist  of  the  Decade  award 
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over  the  past  13  years  bears  out  that  I  have 
supported  all  efforts  to  bring  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity to  Congress 

By  using  the  peace  dividend  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  we  will  be  helping  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  and  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment. We  must  seize  this  opportunity  to  re- 
store the  vitality  that  the  United  States  econo- 
my will  need  to  compete  with  Japan  and  the 
emerging  powers  of  Europe 

Amenca's  private  saving  rate  is  a  dismal  6 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product;  Japan's 
IS  an  impressive  16  percent.  At  this  rate,  the 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  provide  capital 
for  private  sector  investment,  particularly  if  we 
in  Congress  continue  to  borrow  half  of  the 
savings  to  finance  the  Federal  deficit. 

Devoting  the  future  defense  savings  to 
eradicating  the  Federal  deficit  is  the  best  in- 
vestment we  can  make  of  our  peace  dividend 
1  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Representative  Porter's  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  defense  cuts  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  deficit  reduction.  We  owe  it  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  to  ease  the 
burden  that  an  enormous  national  debt  im- 
poses. 


EARMARK  PEACE  DIVIDEND 
FOR  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  BARNARD  Mr  Speaker,  on  November 
16,  1989,  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Cheney  announced  that,  because  the  Warsaw 
Pact  was  becoming  "a  very  different  animal, " 
the  United  States  could  reduce  its  defense 
spending.  Soon  thereafter.  Members  of  Con- 
gress began  clamonng  over  the  extent  of  the 
reductions  to  be  made  in  defense  spending 
and  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  budget 
cuts. 

As  one  of  the  more  conservative  Members 
of  the  House  in  fiscal  matters,  I  believe  that 
this  budget  windfall,  or  peace  dividend  as  it 
has  come  to  be  called,  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  reducing  the  budget  deficit  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Rep- 
resentative JOHN  Porter  for  introducing  a 
resolution  to  do  just  that  and  to  announce  that 
I  will  cosponsor  his  bill. 

I  have  supported  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  for  many  years  and  have  voted 
lor  other  budget-cutting  measures  such  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  bill  and  a 
comprehensive  package  sponsored  by  the 
Grace  Commission  caucus.  My  voting  record 


COMMUNITY  DRUG  FIGHTING 
WORKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  article.  It  was  wntten  by  a  lawyer  in 
my  district  who  articulates  the  frustrations  and 
hopes  of  a  community  working  to  reclaim  their 
streets  from  the  drug  dealers  and  users  who 
have  taken  over  their  neightxjrhoods.  The 
effort  illustrated  in  the  article  is  hardly  unique. 
Groups  across  the  country  are  taking  back 
their  neighborhoods,  street  by  street,  block  by 
block. 

I  have  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  3336,  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  support  and  sustain 
the  valiant  efforts  these  groups  are  making. 
These  groups  are  on  the  front  lines  fighting 
the  war  on  drugs.  They  need  our  help.  1  urge 
all  Members  to  read  the  article  and  help  these 
groups  by  becoming  a  cosponsor  of  H.R 
3336: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Jan.  19. 

1990] 
On  the  Anti-Drug  Patrol,  the  Victories 
Are  Small 
(By  John  M.  Myers) 
■Why  would  anyone  waste  his  or  her  lime, 
catch  a  certain  cold  and  ruin  a  weekend  by 
standing   outside   on   some   of   the   busiest 
drug  corners  in  the  city  until  the  wee  hours 
of   the   morning   to   try   lo   lake   back   one 
corner  from  the  drug  dealers  for  one  night? 
Thai's  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
few  months,  and  I  am  not  sure  why. 

Some  of  the  folks  with  whom  I  stand 
there  really  believe  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Some  say  we  are  making  a  difference. 
I  believe  that  we  don't,  we  won't  and  we 
can't— but  I  keep  coming  back  to  stand 
there,  freeze  and  get  inspired  by  the  people 
I  meet  and  what  I  see. 
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■Whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  the 
experience  of  an  anti-drug  vigil  is  fascinat- 
ing and,  for  me.  deeply  moving. 

Ours  is  an  ethnically,  economically  and  so- 
ciologically mixed  group.  There  must  be  at 
least  one  of  every  kind  of  person  standing 
out  on  the  corners  through  the  night,  block- 
ing the  street  at  our  police  barricade,  stok- 
ing a  barrel  fire  and  making  small  talk.  It  is 
strange  to  think  thai  this  group  composed 
of  workers,  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  nuns. 
.salespeople,  students,  the  unemployed  and 
retired  would  have  enough  in  common  to  be 
able  to  make  it  through  a  night  together. 
but  we  do.  again  and  again. 

Some  nights  I  worry  that  my  friends 
won't  show  and  I'll  have  no  one  to  talk  to. 
but  that  has  never  happened.  Whether  it  is 
the  long-lime  Mantua  resident  who  is  just 
tired  "  of  the  drug  dealing.  Kensington 
folks  who  are  sick  of  being  harassed  by  the 
dealers  and  junkies  or  my  Spring  Garden 
neighbors,  there  is  a  common  bond.  We  are 
all  sick  and  tired  of  nothing  happening  and 
simply  aghast  at  what  we  see: 

The  unbelievable  squalor  of  the  crack 
houses  we  visit  and  serenade  on  our  anti- 
crack  house  lour 

The  arrogance  of  the  teenage  drug  run- 
ners who  love  to  show  iheir  machismo  and 
wads  of  cash  in  what  they  believe  is  an  ef- 
fective taunt,  but  which  simply  underscores 
the  problem. 

The  sad  image  of  the  stoned  junkies,  so 
far  gone  that  they  ask  us  for  drugs  (though 
we  all  wear  white  hard  hats  or  coats  embla- 
zoned with  Philadelphia  Anti-Drug  Net- 
work"). When  we  tell  them  the  drug  store 
IS  closed.  "  they  simply  stumble  away  in  be- 
wilderment. These  are  the  people  you  need 
to  see  if  you  think  the  answer  is  to  legalize 
drugs. 

The  constant  stream  of  New  Jersey  and 
suburban  kids  in  their  parents'  cars,  who 
are  either  lost"  or  apartment  shopping  at  1 
a.m. 

But  what  is  most  striking  about  the  vigils 
IS  not  the  squalor,  the  drug  dealing  or  the 
rulhlessness  of  what  we  see  It  is  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  folks  who  participate. 

I  am  a  dilettante  at  this.  I  come  out  at  10 
or  11  p.m..  and  I  go  home  at  1  or  2  a.m.  You 
see.  I  need  my  sleep.  I  have  a  family.  I  have 
a  job.  I  have  a  social  life. 

And  yet  people,  lots  of  them  with  the 
same  or  greater  demands  on  their  lime  and 
energy,  are  out  there  every  week  until  3  or  4 
a.m..  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  an 
anti-drug  vigil  (under  a  cilywide  sharing  ar- 
rangement, neighborhood  groups  travel  lo 
drug  corners  all  over  the  city  to  lend  sup- 
port lo  one  another). 

Even  the  cops  (who  pay  us  special  atten- 
tion, thank  goodness)  seem  a  bit  in  awe. 
After  all.  we  outlast  the  4-12  shift,  we  have 
been  coming  back  week  after  week,  and  we 
share  our  coffee. 
Have  we  made  a  difference? 
Not  really. 

I  still  can't  lake  my  children  lo  the  Rober- 
to Clemente  Playground,  day  or  night:  prop- 
erty crime  continues  lo  soar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: the  dealers  return  as  soon  as  we 
leave  or  move  a  few  block  away  to  peddle 
their  wares. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  recent  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  the  Wallace-Mount  Vernon 
•drug  store  "  was  closed.  The  only  thing  you 
could  gel  al  18lh  and  Wallace  was  a  hot  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  doughnut.  At  17th  and 
Mount  Vernon  you  could  have  hope  not 
dope,  and  the  playground  was  empty  (as  it 
should  be  at  1  a.m.). 
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Even  the  drug-running  cab  drivers  asth 
and  Wallace  is  the  place  to  find  a  cab  later 
Saturday  night)  seemed  a  bit  more  leery 

True,  the  rusting,  vandalized  cars  where 
the  dealers  stash  their  drugs  are  still 
there,  but  the  surburban  drug  buyers 
seemed  genuinely  startled  and.  I  hope. 
frightened  by  our  presence  and  the  video 
and  flash  pictures  we  take  of  them,  ijf  you 
live  in  Cherry  Hill.  Montgomery  or  Dela 
ware  Counties  and  you  really  think  the 
problem  is  a  Philadelphia  problem."  come 
down  here  and  see  your  kids  on  the  week 
ends.) 

But  by  Sunday,  the  dealers  were  back  m 
business. 

Perhaps  it  is  completely  ridiculous,  utterly 
preposterous  and  delusional  (at  least)  to 
think  that  people  iwith  a  small  p'>  can  do 
anything  about  the  drug  problem;  after  all 
the  police,  FBI.  DEA.  CIA  and  everyone  else 
have  failed. 

Still.  I  am  encouraged  by  my  fellow  drug 
fighters  who  brave  bad  weather,  lose  sleep 
and  suffer  verbal  abuse  in  an  effort  to  make 
a  difference,  if  only  for  a  night. 

And  last  week.  I  actually  saw  kids  playing 
basketball  at  the  playground. 


INFANT  MORTALITY 
LEGISLATION 

HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  I 
laned  my  colleagues,  Hon.  Henry  Waxman. 
in  introducing  a  senes  of  Medicaid  initiatives 
of  which  my  infant  mortality  amendments  are 
a  part. 

Before  the  high  school  class  of  2006  even 
enters  kindergarten,  achievement  will  be 
denied  through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  be- 
cause they  are  the  innocent  victims  of  poor 
parental  care,  low  birlhweight  and  lack  of  rou- 
tine health  care.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ironies 
of  our  political  system  that  the  neglect  of  a 
sizeable  population  of  children  passes  unno- 
ticed. 

"Quite  simply,  our  social  and  political  negli- 
gence IS  creating  a  generation  of  medically 
homeless  children,  for  whom  we  will  all  pay  a 
very  high  pnce  in  the  years  to  come,"  said 
William  H.  Considine,  head  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Akron,  OH 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
nations  on  earth  and  we  are  having  trouble 
taking  care  of  our  own  children.  Undoubtedly. 
we  need  to  reshuffle  our  priorities  and  redirect 
our  attentkjn  to  this  shameful  dilemma  of 
infant  mortality.  In  1988.  the  United  States 
ranked  19th  worldwide  on  infant  survival.  The 
number  of  children  in  this  country  who  die 
before  their  1st  birthday  is  pain,  while  the 
number  who  die  before  their  5th  birthday  is 
heartwrerKhing. 

Of  the  3.8  million  infants  born  in  the  United 
States  in  1987,  40,000  died  by  their  first  birth- 
day. In  Illinois  alone,  in  1987,  2,102  infants 
died  before  their  first  birthday.  The  infant  mor- 
tality rate  was  116  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births,  as  compared  to  10.1  for  the  Nation 

Black  infants  have  an  even  greater  chance 
of  dying  before  their  first  birthday  than  their 
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white  counterparts.  In  1986,  Chicago  ranked 
14th  out  of  18  major  cities  for  black  infant 
mortality  with  a  rate  of  22.9  deaths  out  of  100 
live  infants.  This  was  compared  to  the  10.7 
dead  out  of  1 ,000  live  of  white  infants. 

Poor  and  minonty  children  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  health-related  problems.  For  instance, 
among  15-  to  19-year  olds,  black  teenagers 
have  a  birth  rate  nearly  three  times  that  of 
white  teenagers,  and  the  babies  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  born  with  low  birthweights. 

Undoubtedly,  the  sources  of  this  unfortu- 
nate dilemma  are  low  birthweight,  lack  of  pre- 
natal care,  and  lack  of  routine  health  care 
(i  e  .  immunization)  Low  birthweight  (birth  at 
less  than  5  5  pounds)  is  the  single  largest 
cause  of  infant  death  and  a  major  cause  of 
disability  Excess  low  birthweight  cost  the 
Nation  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  In  1987, 
13.370  or  7  4  percent  of  the  180,680  babies 
born  in  Illinois  had  a  low  birthweight.  "If 
Johnny  or  Susie  can't  see  properly  or  suffers 
the  long-term  effects  of  low  birthweight,  it's 
little  wonder  that  the  child  can't  read,"  said 
Robert  H.  Sweeney,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Children's  Hospitals  and  Relat- 
ed Institutions. 

There  is  no  question  that  prenatal  care  can 
save  lives  and  money.  By  detecting  problems 
dunng  pregnancy,  prenatal  care  can  help  pre- 
vent low  birthweight.  Every  $1  spent  on  prena- 
tal care  saves  $3  off  new  born  costs.  In  1987, 
only  78  5  percent  of  women  in  Illinois  had  the 
benefit  of  cntical  prenatal  care. 

Finally,  immunization  can  prevent  eight  dis- 
eases that  threaten  our  children.  Childhood 
immunizations  save  $10  for  every  $1  we 
spend  Our  failure  to  reach  infants  and  tod- 
dlers with  vaccines  has  led  to  disease  out- 
breaks and  preventable  disability  and  death. 
Immunization  rates  for  children  under  2  are 
declining  while  cases  of  measles,  mumps  and 
whooping  cough,  are  on  the  rise  Last  year, 
there  were  2,551  cases  of  measles  In  Illinois. 
There  must  be  something  done  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  children.  Today,  only  60 
percent  of  children  younger  than  4  years  old 
have  received  the  basic  senes  of  Immuniza- 
tions to  avoid  many  common  childhood  dis- 
eases. While  the  60  percent  of  white  children 
were  immunized  against  6  or  7  diseases,  the 
majority  of  nonwhite  children  only  received  im- 
munization for  measles  52  percent  and  DPT 
51  percent 

The  single  most  urgent  directive  is  to  Im- 
prove children's  access  to  health  care.  In 
1986.  uninsured  children  received  40  percent 
less  physician  care  than  their  insured  counter- 
parts, regardless  of  their  need  for  regular  pen- 
odic  assessments  and  immunizations.  Today, 
one  out  of  every  five  children  has  no  health 
insurance,  public  or  private.  The  key  to  ensur- 
ing care  for  our  children  lies  in  providing  the 
necessary  resources,  public  and/or  private. 

We  must  remember  that  our  nation's  future 
competitiveness  depends  on  the  workforce  we 
have  in  place.  The  time  to  act  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  that  workforce  is  NOW,  not  in  the 
year  2000 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  on  this  Initi- 
ative. 
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REUNIFICATION  OF  CYPRUS 

HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKETT 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw   renewed   attention    to   the   unresolved 
troubles  which  continue  to  plague  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cyprus. 

As  sweeping  reform  moves  through  Eastern 
Europe  and  old  barriers  are  torn  down,  it  is 
imperative  we  remember  there  is  still  a  large 
Turkish  military  presence  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus  which  inhibits  peaceful  and  effective 
governance  for  the  Cyprlot  people.  Since 
1974,  the  25,000  or  more  Turkish  troops  on 
the  island  have  hindered  the  peace  process 
and  the  path  to  creating  a  unified  Cyprus. 
Greek  Cypriots  represent  about  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to 
freely  move  about  in  all  parts  of  their  island 
nation.  They  remain  refugees  in  their  own 
homeland.  An  infamous  barrier  200  kilometers 
long,  the  "Green  Line",  restricts  them  from 
having  access  to  fully  one-third  of  their  native 
soil,  which  is  reported  at  this  time  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  neglect  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
forces  that  are  occupying  it. 

This  island  is  divided,  but  only  one  part  of  it 
is  internationally  recognized  as  legitimate— the 
Republic  of  Cypais  and  its  elected  President, 
Mr.  George  Vassiliou.  The  fact  remains  that 
only  the  government  of  Turkey  recognizes  the 
"Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cypais"  and  its 
leader,  Mr  Rauf  Denktash. 

Our  Nation  as  well  as  the  international  com- 
munity must  be  made  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  promoting  dialog  which  will  lead  to 
the  reunification  of  Cyprus.  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  Nations,  led  by  Secretary  General 
de  Cuellar,  use  its  resources  as  a  positive  in- 
fluence to  bnng  together  Mr.  Denktash  and 
Mr.  Vassiliou  for  meaningful  and  productive 
dialogue. 

There  is  great  opportunity  now  for  peaceful 
change  in  Cyprus.  Mr.  Vassiliou,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  determined,  pragmatic, 
and  energetic  leader,  appears  eager  to  work 
toward  resolution  of  this  impasse.  He  de- 
serves our  strong  support  for  his  initiatives. 
Hopefully,  Mr.  Denktash  can  be  persuaded  to 
engage  himself  in  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation 
so  that  together  they  can  bring  to  the  Cypriot 
people  the  opportunity  to  fully  and  freely  enjoy 
the  wealth  of  their  island  and  the  peace  of  a 
demilitarized,  democratic,  and  free  Cyprus. 


FEDERAL  PRIORITIES:  THE 
VIEW  FROM  MAIN  STREET 
NORTH 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr.   OBERSTAR.   Mr.  Speaker,   last  week, 

President  Bush  sent  his  budget  message  to 

Capitol  Hill.  In  Wednesday  night's  State  of  the 

Union  Address,  the  President  outlined  his  view 
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of  America  and  his  administration's  goals  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  heard  the  President  say 
that  night  is  quite  different  from  what  my  con- 
stituents in  Minnesota  are  telling  me.  I  have 
been  holding  a  series  of  public  forums  in 
Duluth,  the  largest  city  in  my  distnct,  to  deter- 
mine public  opinion  on  Federal  spending  pnor- 
ities.  Entitled  "Mam  Street  North, "  these 
forums  provide  the  people  with  the  opportunity 
to  stand  up  and  speak  their  minds  on  these 
issues. 

Since  January  8.  I  have  held  three  such 
forums,  focusing  on  defense,  hunger  and 
housing,  and  the  environment.  Two  additional 
forums,  on  health  and  education,  will  be  held 
between  now  and  March  5.  What  I  have  heard 
so  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  America  needs  to 
do  more  to  address  the  social  needs  of  our 
population,  and  reduce  the  slice  of  our  budget 
devoted  to  military  programs. 

Today,  I  submit  to  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  a  {portion  of  the  testimony  gathered 
at  the  first  Main  Street  North  forum.  In  coming 
days  and  weeks  I  intend  to  include  additional 
testimony  in  the  RECORD  until  every  voice  has 
been  heard. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  soldiers,  politi- 
cians or  think-tank  experts.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  common  people,  whose  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  finance  the  programs  we 
design  and  the  priorities  we  set.  As  we  under- 
take this  year's  budget  process,  I  feel  it  is 
urgent  that  we  read,  know,  and  understand 
the  views  of  the  men  and  women  who  sent  us 
here  to  serve. 

I  urge  you  to  listen  to  the  voices  from  Main 
Street  North. 

Remarks   of  Timothy   J.   Allison   Before 
THE  Forum  on  "New  Directions  in  Na- 
tional Defense,"  Jan.  10.  1990 
Good    evening   Congressman,    ladies   and 
gentlemen.  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  to  the 
UMD  campus.  My  name  is  Tim  Allison  and  I 
am  the  Legislative  Director  for  UMD  Stu- 
dent Association.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to- 
night to  share  with  you  my  views  on  the 
future  of  federal  funding  and  the  impact 
that  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  will  have 
on  our  national  defense  and  overall  govern- 
ment spending. 

As  peace  and  democracy  "break  out"  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  United  States  must 
take  a  look  at  its  spending  priorities  and 
revise  as  the  changing  world  circumstances 
dictate.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  world 
circumstances  call  for  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  America's  military  spending.  Apparent- 
ly, I'm  not  alone.  According  to  a  Gallup  poll 
released  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  fifty  percent  of 
Americans  think  defense  spending  is  too 
high. 

Of  course  I  have  some  suggestions  as  to 
where  this  money  should  l)e  spent.  As  an  ec- 
onomics major  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  run- 
ning even  a  business,  much  less  an  entire 
government,  the  way  the  U.S.  Government 
is  being  run.  How  can  a  government  consis- 
tantly  spend  more  than  they  take  in?  AND 
How  long  can  they  keep  it  up?  I  see  a  lot  of 
merit  in  the  idea  that  the  government 
should  maintain  and  possibly  increase 
spending  in  tough  times  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  However,  for  this  strategy 
to  work  the  government  must  make  up  for 
this  excess  spending  by  saving  money 
during  the  prosperous  times.  The  national 
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debt   is  a  concern  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  put  off  any  longer. 

Having  clearly  stated  my  number  one 
budget  priority.  I  would  like  to  also  briefly 
touch  on  one  other  issue  I  consider  to  be 
crucial  for  the  future  of  the  nation:  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  1988  presidential  campaign,  educa- 
tion was  a  major  issue.  Both  candidates 
.sought  to  portray  themselves  as  a  leader 
that,  if  elected  president,  would  make  the 
education  of  the  future  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try one  of  their  top  priorities.  President 
Bush  has  even  gone  as  far  as  to  say  that  he 
wants  to  be  known  as  the  "education  presi- 
dent." These  events  are  directly  related  to 
the  growing  importance  that  the  public  is 
placing  on  education  and  higher  education. 
Our  elected  officials  are  responding  posi- 
tively to  this  concern  because  they  too  real- 
ize that  education  is  absolutely  crucial  to 
the  future  of  this  nation.  Through  educa- 
tion we  may  one  day  find  newer  and  better 
ways  to  care  for  our  children  and  our  elder- 
ly, to  employ  a  nation,  to  provide  for  a 
better  defense,  to  feed  the  starving,  to 
house  the  homeless,  to  provide  health  care, 
and  possibly  even  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer 
and  a  host  of  other  maladies  that  plague 
our  country  and  the  world. 

I  will  concentrate  my  remarks  here  today 
on  the  part  of  education  that  I  know  best: 
higher  education.  I  am  very  troubled  by 
what  I  see  occurring  on  the  national  level. 
Higher  education  has  fallen  in  priorities.  I 
have  been  disappointed  and.  to  be  frank,  a 
little  upset  with  our  elected  officials  over 
the  last  few  years.  It  appears  that  the  ball 
has  been  dropped  in  terms  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  higher  education.  One  example  of 
the  severity  of  the  situation  can  be  seen  in 
the  move  by  the  federal  government  to  cut 
ting  grant  aid  to  the  bare  bones  while  at- 
tempting to  cover  this  with  aid  in  the  form 
of  loans.  Using  myself  for  an  example.  I 
think  you  will  see  why  I  am  worried  about 
the  future  of  my  generation.  By  the  time  I 
receive  my  undergraduate  degree,  I  will  be 
over  $13,000  in  debt.  I  am  considering  law 
school,  but  I  shudder  to  think  of  owing  an- 
other $15-21.000  on  top  of  the  $13,000  I  al- 
ready owe.  Whether  I  go  into  law  or  not.  I 
will  be  looking  for  the  job  that  t>est  helps 
me  get  my  head  above  water  again. 

In  growing  up  and  in  my  experiences  at 
UMD,  I  have  developed  a  strong  sense  of 
the  responsibility  that  we  all  share  in 
making  our  communities  and  our  world  a 
better  place.  However,  when  I  have  a  debt 
burden  that  lies  as  a  heavy  weight  on  my 
shoulders,  I  am  forced  to  be  part  of  the 
"me"  generation  that  considers  themselves 
before  even  considering  career  options  that 
may  be  more  beneficial  to  society. 

Higher  education  is  the  very  heart  of  this 
nation.  Without  a  strong  heart,  the  nation 
does  not  have  a  strong  future.  I  am  worried 
about  the  direction  the  federal  government 
has  taken  in  the  last  few  years.  If  steps 
aren't  taken  to  move  higher  education  in  a 
forward  direction  again  soon,  the  damage 
may  be  irreversable. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  general- 
ly supportive  of  increasing  funding  to 
higher  education  but  often  ask  where  the 
money  should  come  from.  My  response  is 
that  I  am  not  in  as  good  of  a  position  as  you 
are  to  know  the  answer  to  that.  As  our  con- 
gressional representatives,  you  have  been 
elected  to  set  the  priorities  of  a  nation.  I  say 
only  that  education  should  and  must  be  a 
top  priority  for  this  nation.  It  is  that  impor- 
tajit. 

Let  me  close  by  leaving  you  with  this 
thought— As   students,    we    are    constantly 
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being  told  that  we  are  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row: but  in  order  for  that  to  t>ecome  a  reali- 
ty, we  are  going  to  need  help  from  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country. 

Remarks  of  Martha  B.  Alworth 
Congressman  Oberstar:  Thank  you  for  ar- 
ranging these  Main  Street  North  forums. 
Although  you  are  always  responsive  to  our 
letters,  these  personal  contacts  really  are  of 
enormous  value  to  us.  your  constituents. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Duluth.  Committee  on 
International  Relations  for  over  twenty 
years.  During  that  time,  the  League,  nation- 
ally, has  concerned  itself  with  issues  affect- 
ing our  National  Security.  It  has  conducted 
two  two-year  studies  on  Arms  Control  objec- 
tives and  Military  Policy  goals  as  reflected 
in  the  Military  Budget.  As  a  result  of  these 
national  studies,  the  League's  lobbying  posi- 
tions are.  in  brief:  (1)  to  work  to  limit  reli- 
ance on  military  force  in  areas  where  diplo- 
macy and/or  economic-social  aid  could  be 
used.  (2)  to  examine  military  spending  in 
the  context  of  total  national  needs. 

The  League  believes  that  national  security 
has  many  dimensions  and  cannot  be  limited 
to  military  policy  alone.  National  Security 
can  be  defined  as  ensuring  domestic  tran- 
quility, providing  for  the  common  defense, 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare.  Key  ele- 
ments include  the  country's  ability  to  imple- 
ment social  and  environmental  programs, 
and  to  maintain  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  nations.  Other  impwrtant  compo- 
nents include  effective  political  leadership 
and  strong  economy.  Therefore,  in  decisions 
about  the  federal  budget,  the  League  urges 
Congressional  leaders  to  assess  the  impact 
of  U.S.  military  spending  on  the  nations 
economy  and  the  ability  of  the  budget  to 
meet  social  and  environmental  needs. 

The  League  believes  that  military  force 
should  be  used  as  a  tool  of  last  resort.  To 
this  end  we  urge  a  cessation  of  underground 
nuclear  testing.  We  urge  the  negotiation  of 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  as  the 
logical  conclusion  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  signed  in  1963  by  the  U.S..  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1985.  the 
U.S.S.R.  unilaterally  began  a  19  month  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  testing.  The  U.S.  re- 
fused to  join  the  moratorium  at  that  time, 
citing  lack  of  verification  capabilities. 

In  1989.  at  the  Second  World  Conference 
of  Mayors.  50  mayors  from  13  countries 
wrote  to  President  Bush  and  to  Chairman 
Gorbachev  urging  them  to  sign  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty  in  a  gesture  toward 
world  iJeace. 

In  May  of  1989.  President  Mitterand  of 
Prance  indicated  his  willingness  to  sign  the 
C.T.B.  Treaty. 

Our  military  budget  could  be  reduced  by 
the  signing  of  the  C.T.B.  Treaty.  Those 
funds  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  nuclear  testing,  for  the  core  test 
program,  and  for  testing  nuclear-directed- 
energy  weapons,  as  well  as  for  safeguards, 
security,  and  construction  could  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

In  the  light  of  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  U.S.S.R..  we  feel  that  the 
foreign  policy  which  dictated  the  massive 
military  build-up  (including  funding  for 
S.D.I.)  since  1980.  should  be  reexamined  as 
to  its  relevance  now. 

We  are  told  that  Secretary  of  SUte  Baker 
will  go  to  Moscow  early  next  month  to  clear 
away  obstacles  to  a  new  U.S.-Soviet  treaty, 
which  would  sharply  reduce  long-range  nu- 
clear missiles.  Any  military  budget  discus- 
sions should  reflect  the  goal  of  the  project- 
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ed  summit  meetings  to  slash  U.S.  and  Soviet 
arsenals  of  long-range  bomt>ers.  submarine.^, 
and  missiles  by  30  to  50  percent  If  these  ob 
jectives  are  seriously  pursued  by  the  Fund 
ing  Authorization  committees,  the  military 
budget  will  certainly  be  presented  with  a 
different  target  as  far  as  our  military  pur- 
poses are  concerned. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  because  as  our 
name  "Lutheran  Coalition  for  Public  Policy 
in  Minnesota"  implies  our  mandate  is  advo 
cacy  at  the  state  legislative  level.  However, 
we  felt  compelled  to  give  testimony  on  the 
issue  of  military  spending,  possible  cuts  in 
the  military  budget,  etc..  because  we  are 
concerned  that  domestic  issues  haven't  been 
dealt  with  because  of  the  high  priority  given 
to  our  military  buildup. 

LCPPM's  major  areas  of  advocacy  this 
year:  Children  at  risk,  access  to  affordable 
health  care,  communities  at  risk  i  housing, 
jobs),  agriculture  and  food,  the  environ 
ment.  are  all  impacted  by  lack  of  federal 
funds,  lack  of  federal  priority  and  lack  of 
federal  leadership. 

It  is  obvious  that  cuts  in  military  spending 
could  free  up  much  needed  monies.  The  1 
million  dollars/ day  given  in  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  or  the  money  spent  on  just  one 
missile  could  find  many  uses  at  the  state 
level:  full  funding  of  the  WIC  program, 
child  care,  better  VA  services,  affordable 
housing,  providing  funds  for  critical  needs 
in  our  educational  system— the  list  is  long 
and  the  needs  are  immense. 

A  less  obvious  benefit  than  the  millions 
saved  by  cutting  the  military  budget  would 
be  the  repnoritizing  of  national  goals  away 
from  militarization.  The  headlines  now 
grabbed  by  military  weapons,  military  inter 
vention.  put  news  of  basic  human  needs 
here  and  around  the  world  on  the  back  page 
of  our  papers. 

On  Monday  in  the  Duluth  paper,  while 
the  front  page  headlines  were  still  con- 
cerned with  Panama,  on  the  Inside  of  the 
front  page  was  this  9  line  item:  A  homeless 
man  found  frozen  in  a  snowbank  has  been 
identified  as  Glenn  Howard  age  33.  who  had 
played  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas  Day  for  a 
homeless  shelter  where  he  regularly  volun- 
teered. The  last  line  states  that  Mr  Howard 
IS  the  4th  homeless  man  to  die  m  St.  Paul  in 
the  last  month.  Would  this  have  been  front 
oage  news  10  years  ago?  I  think  so.  Do  we 
need  to  refocus  some  of  our  national  prior- 
ities? I  think  so. 

As  critical  as  the  need  for  money  and  pri- 
ority is  the  need  for  leadership  at  the  feder 
al  level  to  solve  some  very  complex  prob- 
lems. Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  time, 
money,  and  brainpower  going  into  the  devel- 
opment of  Star  Wars  directly  correlates 
with  the  time,  money,  and  brainpower  not 
going  into  the  development  of  a  sound  envi- 
ronmental program. 

My  father-in-law.  a  farmer  in  North 
Dakota,  has  a  missile  site  in  his  pasture— a 
mile  from  his  house.  While  we  put  missiles 
m  farmers  fields,  small  farmers  in  Carlton. 
Aitkin,  and  St.  Louis  county  are  being 
forced  off  their  farms  because  we  lack  the 
leadership  on  the  federal  level  to  develop  a 
just  and  ecologically  sound  farm  program. 

Yes.  we  need  the  money  saved  by  military 
cuts  but  just  as  importantly  we  need  our 
Federal  leadership  to  refocus  our  national 
priorities  away  from  militarization  and  onto 
the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens,  and  to  lead 
the  struggle  to  solve  some  of  our  very  diffi- 
cult problems  ...  or  our  national  security 
will  be  threatened  from  within  rather  than 
from  without. 
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Main    Street    North"    Testimony— Kent 
F'ETERS.   Diocese  of  Duluth.  Office  for 

THE  Social  Apostolate.  January  10.  1990 
1  .speak  this  evening  as  Director  of  the 
Office  for  the  Social  Apostolate  in  the 
Catholic  Dioce.se  of  Duluth  We  in  the  Dio- 
cese commend  you  for  your  promptness  in 
attempting  to  redirect  our  national  spend- 
ing priorities  in  the  wake  of  recent  positive 
changes  in  the  world  political  climate,  and 
we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  assist 
you  in  developing  a  consensus  on  the  needs 
of  our  communitie.s  and  possible  agenda 
that  will  help  solve  our  common  problems. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  Duluth.  along 
with  other  Christian  and  Non-Christian  reli- 
gious denominations,  are  strongly  striving 
to  be  more  .sensitive  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
individuals  in  our  local  community.  We  have 
a  deep  interest  in  helping  our  community 
develop  economic  and  cultural  structures 
that  will  give  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  equality  and  dignity. 
Our  sincere  hope  is  that  the  perspective  we 
share,  as  one  religious  community,  will  help 
you  to  develop  a  national  spending  strategy 
that  will  aid  our  local  efforts  to  include 
every  individual  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
society. 

Over  the  past  five  years  our  nation  has 
become  comfortable  with  the  fact  that  the 
poverty  rate  in  the  United  States  has  not  in- 
creased. In  fact,  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  is  at  an  all  time  post-war  high.  Be- 
tween 1979  and  1988  the  poorest  fifth  and 
the  .second  poorest  fifth  of  Americans  lost 
6.1'^f  and  2.1''^  of  their  average  income  re- 
spectively, whereas  the  richest  fifth  had  an 
income  gain  of  a  full  12%. 

Our  sincere  hope  is  that  Congress  and  the 
White  Hou.se  will  succeed  in  channeling  the 
heavy  flow  of  dollars  and  resources  away 
from  the  pentagon  and  industries  related  to 
war  readine.ss  and  toward  agencies  and  ac- 
ti\ities  that  will  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
building  up  of  our  society.  Today  we  are 
being  given  an  opportunity  we  may  never 
.see  again,  a  golden  opportunity.  Please 
make  your  attempt  to  redirect  our  national 
priorities  a  valiant  one.  one  that  at  the 
dawn  of  the  new  millennium,  we  will  look 
on  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 

1  would  like  lo  share  just  a  few  comments 
on  our  local  situation  Single  people  experi- 
ence many  difficulties  when  wages  are  low 
and  taxes  are  high— over  the  past  20  years 
Minnesota  ha.s  moved  toward  a  more  regres- 
sive tax  structure.  Low  income  people  pay  a 
disproportionate  portion  of  their  income  for 
taxes  when  compared  to  the  affluent.  It  is 
the  family,  however,  i.e..  married  couples 
with  children  and  single  parents  with  chil- 
dren, that  suffer  the  most.  They  carry  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  the  next  gen- 
eration, a  very  expensive  proposition.  The 
financial  burdens  facing  families  today  are 
overwhelming,  and  the  societal  rewards  for 
undertaking  this  important  vocation  are  all 
but  nonexistent. 

The  Catholic  church  has  affirmed  time 
and  time  again  that  the  family  is,  "the  pri- 
mary and  vital  cell  of  society"  (Vat.  II. 
Decree  on  the  Laity,  .sec.  111.  The  family 
must  be  considered  the  key  to  building  a  vi- 
brant society.  If  the  family  fails  at  its  task 
of  preparing  children  for  responsible  adult- 
hood, the  society  we  live  in  will  not  survive 
the  next  decade.  If  families  succeed  in  pre- 
paring the  next  generation,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  healthier  times.  The  health  of  our 
society  IS  directly  related  to  how  well  fami- 
lies perform  their  duties.  We  ask.  then,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  redirecting  of  financial  re- 
sources at  the  national  level,  everv  decision 
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in  that  process  keep  in  mind  the  difficulties 
moderate,  low  and  no  income  families  face 
in  raising  children.  Let  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  the  family's  ability  to  be  present 
to  young  children  become  the  priorities  of 
the  90s.  The  90s  should  become  the  decade 
of  the  family. 

Perhaps  a  concrete  suggestion  would  help 
indicate  the  direction  we  would  like  Con- 
gress to  take  in  addressing  the  needs  of  fam- 
ilies. For  low  and  moderate  income  working 
families,  we  propose  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  for  children,  thus 
reducing  a  family's  overall  tax  burden.  The 
present  amount  for  the  personal  exemption 
for  children  is  $2,000.  We  would  propose  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  personal  exemption  for 
dependents;  an  increase  to  $6,000  for  our  na- 
tion's lowest  income  families,  with  the 
figure  decreasing  gradually  to  the  level  of 
$2,000  for  those  families  able  to  adequately 
provide  for  their  children's  needs. 

Families  with  no  income  should  be  provid- 
ed with  employment  opportunities  made 
possible  through  tax  incentives  given  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  local  commu- 
nities or  welfare  programs  that  promote  dig- 
nity and  the  will  to  enter  the  work  force 
when  employment  is  available. 

Families  with  young  children  that  choose 
to  have  one  spouse  at  home  should  be  able 
to  make  ends  meet  with  one  income.  Per- 
haps a  special  withholding  allowance  could 
be  given  to  families  that  have  a  full  time 
presence  of  one  spouse  in  the  home. 

Please  consider  ideas  such  as  these,  and 
others  that  will  be  proposed  over  the  next 
few  weeks,  that  attempt  to  give  families  and 
individuals  the  ability  to  provide  for  them- 
selves within  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
tures we  have  created.  We  can  build  a  work- 
able economy  and  conditions  that  make  pro- 
viding for  family  and  self  a  realizable  goal. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportuni- 
ty to  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 


A  PEACE  DIVIDEND  WITH  NO 
DOLLAR  OR  RUBLE  PRICE  TAG 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  I  wrote 
which  offers  some  additional  views  to  the 
debate  over  the  peace  dividend.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  noncash  benefits 
that  this  peace  dividend  could  offer  us.  I  am 
submitting  the  recent  oped  piece  which  was 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1990. 

The  article  follows: 

A  "Peace  Dividend  "  With  No  Dollar  or 

Ruble  Price  Tag 

(By  Tony  Hall) 

(Third  World:  An  agreement  between  the 
superpowers  to  allow  safe  passage  of  food 
and  medicine  through  battle  lines  would 
cost  nothing  but  could  save  millions  of 
lives.) 

It   would   be   a  mistake  to  think  of   the 

peace  dividend"  only  in  terms  of  ledger 
lines  and  cash  flow.  There  is  more  to  a 
peace  dividend  than  cold  currency.  The  very 
absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  flammable  ten- 
sion is  itself  a  dividend  that  could  be  put  to 
use  now,  and  in  doing  so  we  would  save 
more    than    money.    Without    costing    our 


Treasury  a  dime,  the  superpowers  could 
spend  a  dividend  of  cooperation  on  the 
Third  World  and  save  lives. 

In  the  Horn  of  Africa,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  Ethiopia  has  reached  a  near- 
crisis  stage.  Current  estimates  place  almost 
5  million  people  at  immediate  risk  of 
famine.  Like  the  crises  of  1984  and  1987.  the 
direct  cause  of  the  problem  is  drought  and 
crop  failures,  exacerbated  by  .seemingly  end- 
less war  and  civil  strife.  Unlike  the  1984  epi- 
sode, this  lime  relief  arrived  before  the 
famine,  yet  it  hasn't  been  delivered  to  all 
the  people  in  need. 

The  missing  element  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween government  forces  and  Eritrean  sepa- 
ratists to  establish  corridors  of  safe  pas- 
sage "  through  which  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies could  be  safely  delivered  acro.ss  the 
battle  lines,  directly  to  the  population  at 
risk. 

The  rebel  armies  in  Eritrea  and  Tigre 
province  have  shown  a  willingness  to  agree 
to  safe  passage;  the  only  holdout  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam.  With  aid  unable  to  reach  the 
people,  they  will  soon  begin  to  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  food  and  safety,  leaving 
no  one  to  plant  next  year's  crops.  The.se  mi- 
grations are  already  beginning.  Soon  televi- 
sion will  again  bring  us  the  horrifying  spec- 
tacle of  children  dying,  and  the  nation  of 
Ethiopia  will  again  become  synonymous 
with  famine. 

The  United  States  has  pressed  the  Ethio- 
pian government  to  agree  to  corridors  of 
safe  passage,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not.  We 
don't  have  as  much  influence  over  Mengistu 
as  the  Soviets,  largely  because  they  contin- 
ue to  deliver  weapons  to  Ethiopia.  "The  Sovi- 
ets have  agreed  to  halt  the  arms  shipments 
by  the  end  of  next  year,  but  there  is  much 
more  they  could  do. 

A  non-cash  peace  dividend  of  cooperation 
could  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
now.  In  the  new  spirit  of  cooperation,  why 
not  a  joint  public  statement  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  A.  Baker  III  and  his  Soviet 
counterpart.  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A. 
Shevardnadze,  stressing  the  importance  of 
relief  corridors,  and  promising  vigorous  dip- 
lomatic efforts  by  both  countries  to  secure 
them? 

We  could  choose  to  continue  foreign 
policy  as  usual,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  would  die  unnecessarily  over  the 
next  six  months  in  a  sad.  distant  list  of 
places:  Angola.  Ethiopia.  Sudan.  Somalia. 
Afghanistan. 

Or  we  could  decide  that  this  is  where  our 
peace  dividend  could  be  spent,  at  no  cost  to 
either  government  in  dollars  or  rubles. 
President  Bush  and  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  could  endorse  the  Bellagio 
Declaration,  a  call  made  recently  by  a  pres- 
tigious group  of  development  experts  to 
eliminate  "deaths  due  to  famine  among  the 
15  million  to  35  million  people  at  risk"  in 
the  Third  World.  Both  the  United  Stales 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  pledge  lo  use 
diplomatic  efforts  to  assist  and  expedite  the 
work  of  private  relief  organizations  fighting 
famine  and  disease  in  the  Third  World.  As 
simple  as  that  sounds,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  and  would  literally  save 
lives. 

Until  now,  the  superpowers  have  exacer- 
bated the  problems  of  developing  countries 
by  treating  them  primarily  as  surrogate 
battle  fields  for  competing  ideologies.  Now, 
a  new  reality  is  within  reach;  many  lives 
could  be  spared  if  Americans  and  Soviets 
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quickly  agreed  to  cooperate  in  multinational 
efforts  to  end  famine  deaths.  It  is  ultimate- 
ly in  neither  nation's  interests  to  allow 
needless  Third  World  suffering  to  continue. 
Events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  relations 
between  the  superpowers  have  been  moving 
faster  than  our  ability  to  shape  them.  In 
this,  the  warmest  winter  of  the  Cold  War. 
we  have  the  chance  to  get  ahead  of  history 
with  respect  to  nations  below  the  Equator 
not  lo  react  to  events  as  opposing  forces, 
but  to  join  together  as  a  humanitarian  force 
to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  and  death. 
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THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY 
COMPARABIUTY  ACT  OF  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  HARRY 
PERKINS 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  value  of  public  service  performed 
by  various  categories  of  officials  in  our  Feder- 
al-State-local  system,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
and  (perhaps  overdue  to  focus  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  State  court  judges  to  our  self-governing 
society  Too  often  fair,  competent,  and  consci- 
entious judges  are  paid  far  less  than  they 
could  have  earned  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and 
are  underappreciated  by  the  society  they 
serve  so  well.  Yet  a  good  judge,  although 
comparatively  unsung  in  terms  of  public  praise 
makes  an  enormous  difference — not  only  to 
the  quality  of  justice  but  to  the  quality  of 
living — for  all  of  us. 

On  February  15.  a  premier  example  of  this 
kind  of  ludge  is  retinng  as  State  district  court 
)udge  in  Polk  County,  lA.  after  25  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  on  the  bench.  I  have  known 
Judge  Harry  Perkins  since  law  school  days  as 
a  student,  a  young  lawyer,  as  the  chief  pros- 
ecutor of  Polk  County — county  attorney — and 
as  a  |udge.  In  my  opinion,  he  epitomizes  that 
quality  we  associate  with  our  best  judges — the 
judicial  temperament.  He  knows  and  is  deeply 
committed  to  the  law,  is  fair  lo  a  fault,  reason- 
able, compassionate,  and  without  bias  or  the 
least  tendency  toward  self-aggrandizement. 

Harry  Perkins  was  born  in  Des  Moines  in 
1923.  IS  a  graduate  of  East  Des  Moines  High 
School,  served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II, 
attended  Drake  University,  and  was  awarded 
his  degree  from  the  Drake  Law  School  in 
1950  After  5  years  in  private  practice  fol- 
lowed by  service  as  county  attorney,  he  was 
appointed  as  State  distnct  county  judge  by 
Governor  Hughes  in  1965. 

As  prosecuting  attorney  and  as  judge,  Harry 
Perkins  has  combined  firmness  and  fairness 
He  IS  respected  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
legal  profession  and  by  the  public  as  well  He 
has  never  sought  headlines  but  he  has  been  a 
just  and  wise  judge — one  whose  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  the  public  good  has  made  this  a 
stronger  and  better  nation. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1 990 

For  the  last  12  years.  Federal  employees 
have  received  pay  adjustments  which  were 
less  than  those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  agent.  Last  August,  the  President's 
pay  agent  reported  an  average  pay  gap  of 
28.62  percent.  Because  of  this  gap,  Federal 
agencies  are  having  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lems recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  individ- 
uals I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  have  all 
heard  from  Federal  agencies  that  cannot  hire 
lawyers,  accountants,  scientists,  engineers, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  scores  of  other 
types  of  employees. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  reported 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  that  chemists  working  for  the  Federal 
Government  are  as  much  as  50  percent 
behind  private  sector  chemists.  Government 
accountants  find  themselves  46  percent 
behind.  Engineers  are  in  a  similar  position. 
Many  senior  scientists  have  left  the  National 
institutes  of  Health  for  pnvate  sector  salaries 
ranging  from  50  to  300  percent  higher  than 
their  Federal  Government  pay. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  these  problems, 
Federal  agencies  have  resorted  to  sp)ecial  pay 
rate  authonty.  This  authority  was  originally  en- 
acted to  provide  higher  pay  for  those  occupa- 
tions where  comparability  increases  proved  in- 
sufficient to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1984,  28,000  Federal 
employees  were  covered  by  special  pay  rates. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988,  152,000  Fed- 
eral employees  were  covered. 

Expanded  use  of  the  special  pay  rate  au- 
thonty IS  further  evidence  that  the  Federal  pay 
system  is  not  working. 

The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1990  IS  designed  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  competitive  employer  again. 
First,  my  bill  would  provide  annual  pay  adjust- 
ments for  all  white-collar  Federal  employees 
equal  to  the  Employment  Cost  Index  [ECl] 
The  ECl  IS  a  quarterly  measure  of  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  pnvate  sector  and  is  computed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS]. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  authorize  BLS  to 
conduct  locality  pay  surveys  tor  six  broad  cat- 
egones  of  jobs,  including:  clencal.  technical, 
professional,  administrative,  law  enforcement, 
firefighters,  and  health  care.  Those  categones 
where  Federal  pay  lags  behind  pnvate  sector 
pay  by  more  than  1  percent  will  receive  an  ad- 
justment. 

The  boundaries  for  the  geographic  areas 
that  BLS  will  survey  will  be  drawn  by  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Council  established  by  the  bill.  The 
members  of  the  Council  would  include:  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  three  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  There  will  be 
SIX  representatives  of  employee  organizations 
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on  the  Council.  The  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  selected  by  the  members 

The  locality  surveys  performed  by  BLS  will 
be  done  every  3  years  so  that  one-third  of  the 
white-collar  work  force  will  be  surveyed  in  any 
1  year.  In  addition,  the  locality  adjustments  will 
be  phased  in  over  3  years 

The  bill  also  inaeases  the  circumstances 
under  which  an  agency  may  request  special 
pay  rates.  The  broader  circumstances  would 
include:  higher  pay  rates  in  the  non-Federal 
sector  for  similar  jobs;  higher  pay  rates  at 
other  Federal  agencies;  undesirable  working 
conditions  including  exp)osure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances or  other  occupational  hazards,  and 
any  other  circumstances  which  the  President 
or  his  designee  may  identify  The  bill  also 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  employees  be 
hired  at  step  one  of  a  grade  for  positions 
below  GS-11. 

The  tull  would  also  allow  the  Director  o*  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  desig- 
nate up  to  400  positions  Government-wide  as 
"critical "  Those  positions  could  be  paid  up  to 
the  rate  for  Executive  Level  I— Cabinet  level 

The  tMll  also  creates  a  new  pay  system  for 
administrative  law  judges  and  memtjers  of 
txsards  of  contract  appeals  These  employees 
will  have  three  pay  levels  set  by  Presidential 
Executive  order  within  a  range  The  mawimum 
rate  will  be  Executive  Level  IV  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  would  be  GS-16,  step  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  reforming  the  Federal  pay 
system  has  a  cost,  but  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
tiear  in  mind  that  it  represents  the  cost  of 
fixing  12  years  of  neglect. 

Ultimately,  the  quality  of  the  Federal  work 
force  determines  the  quality  of  service  re- 
ceived by  our  constituents.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  reforming  the  Fed- 
eral pay  system 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ANTARCTIC  PROTECTION  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  clearly  distinguish 
ttie  United  States  as  the  pnmary  environmen- 
tal leader  among  the  Antarctic  Treaty  nations 
This  legislation  will  provide  further  protection 
to  ttie  Antarctk:  environment;  prevent  the  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  Antarctic  mineral 
resources  by  U.S.  citizens;  and  urges  other 
nations  to  join  the  United  States  in  negotiating 
a  r>ew  agreement  to  provkle  permanent  envi- 
ronmental protection  for  Antarctica. 

Despite  Antarctrca's  service  climate,  the 
continent  contains  a  unique  arvj  impiortant  va- 
riety of  plants  and  animals.  Primitive  soils  pro- 
vide nutrients  to  700  species  of  spares  vege- 
tation that  serves  as  food  for  over  200  spe- 
cies of  invertebrates  and  other  simple  terres- 
trial organisms.  In  contrast  to  the  land.  Ant- 
arctic marine  life  is  much  more  abundant  due 
to  the  nutrient-rich  waters.  Krill,  a  small  shnmp- 
like  organism,  congregate  in  large  swarms 
facilitating  the  feeding  of  50  species  of  birds. 
6  seal  species,  and  several  sp>ecies  of  whales 
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and  squid  While  the  Antarctic  Ocean  can  also 
support  large  populations  of  seals  and  sea- 
birds  many  of  the  birds  including  five  species 
of  penguins,  three  species  of  petrels,  and  two 
seal  species  use  the  land  for  breeding  pur- 
poses Several  species  only  occur  in  Antarcti- 
ca 

Time  magazine,  in  a  recent  cover  story  that 
I  will  submit  for  the  RECORD,  summarizes  the 
abuses  man  is  inflicting  on  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent These  include  oilspills,  dumping  of  un- 
treated sewage  off  the  coasts,  bunng  garbage 
in  open  pits,  and  disturbing  native  wildlife 
during  visits  by  tounsts,  just  to  name  a  few. 
The  United  States  should  not  be  contnbuting 
to  this  degradation  m  an  area  that  we  value 
so  highly  for  its  pristine  environment.  Many  of 
our  key  scientific  investigations  depend  on  the 
uniqueness  and  quality  of  the  Antarctic  envi- 
ronment Yet  we.  and  other  nations,  are  con- 
tnbuting to  the  lowering  of  environmental  qual- 
ity by  many  of  our  actions 

Existing  treaties  and  agreements  are  not  ca- 
pable, in  the  final  analysis,  of  providing  com- 
plete protection  for  the  Antarctic  environment. 
Mineral  exploration  by  all  nations  should  be 
permanently  banned  We  ought  to  require  all 
Federal  Government-spionsored  action  to  be 
sub|ecl  to  environmental  regulation.  We 
should  regulate  the  environmental  impacts 
from  tounsm  and  commercial  fishing.  These 
principles,  incorporated  in  this  bill,  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  conserve  the  fragile  eco- 
system of  Antarctica  Our  unilateral  protection 
of  this  last  frontier  on  Earth  can  provide  the 
framework  for  international  cooperation 
among  all  Antarctic  Treaty  parties  to  univer- 
sally and  permanently  protect  this  irreplace- 
able resource 

Now  IS  the  time  to  say  that  this  continent 
should  be  preserved  for  future  generations  to 
continue  the  cooperative  research  that  has 
defined  the  purpose  of  Antarctica  for  the  last 
30  years  I  believe  this  bill  will  establish  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  in  the  protection 
of  the  Antarctic  environment. 

Mr.  Sf)eaker,  today  we  have  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  leave  a  lasting  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions, to  preserve  a  continent,  pnstine  and 
intact.  Let's  not  forgo  this  opportunity  Let's 
take  the  lead  m  the  world  to  preserve  this 
unique  ecosystem 

I  have  included  a  section-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  join 
me  and  Chairman  Jones  as  cosponsors  to 
this  legislation. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 
Section  1   Short  title:  Antarctic  Protection 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1990. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  statement  of  pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  Definitions:  The  terms  defined 
in  this  section  include  Antarctica;  person; 
Under  Secretary;  mineral  resources;  Antarc- 
tic mineral  resources  activity;  prospecting; 
exploration;  and  development. 

Section  4.  Prohibition  on  Antarctic  miner- 
al resource  activity:  Prohibits  any  person 
from  engaging  in  or  financing  prospecting, 
exploration  or  development  of  minerals. 

Section  5.  Regulation  of  tourist  expedi- 
tions: Establishes  regulations  on  the  activity 
if  tourists,  qualifications  of  tour  guides, 
.our  vessel  safety  standards,  and  training  re- 
quirements for  vessel  officers  and  crew.  The 
regulations  would  cover  such  items  as  foot 
traffic  in  fragile  areas,  dumping  of  plastics 
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and  garbage,  and  minimum  observation  dis- 
tances for  viewing  wildlife.  Interference  in 
specially  protected  areas  and  unique  scien- 
tific areas  and  the  taking  of  souvenirs  would 
be  prohibited. 

Section  6.  Environmental  impact  assess- 
ment of  United  States  activities  in  Antarcti- 
ca: Requires  United  States  agencies  or 
others  receiving  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Section  7.  Commercial  fishing:  Requires 
development  of  fishery  management  plans 
to  conserve  marine  resources  before  fishing 
can  be  undertaken  by  U.S.  fishermen. 

Section  8.  International  agreement:  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  other  Antarctic  Treaty  par- 
ties to  ban  mineral  resource  activities  and 
permanently  conserve  and  protect  the  Ant- 
arctic environment. 

Section  9.  Civil  penalties:  Provides  for  the 
assessment  of  penalties,  hearings,  review, 
and  relationship  to  penalties  under  other 
laws. 

Section  10.  Criminal  penalties:  Provides 
for  fines  under  title  18  United  States  Code 
or  imprisonment  for  up  to  one  year  or  both. 

Section  11.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1990 
CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG  STAFF 
EXCHANGE 

HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1983  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  West  German 
Parliament,  the  Bundestag,  have  conducted 
an  annual  exchange  program  in  which  staff 
members  from  txjth  countries  observe  and 
learn  about  the  workings  of  each  other's  politi- 
cal constitutions  first  hand  and  convey  the 
views  of  Memtiers  from  both  sides  on  issues 
faced  by  both  countries.  The  exchange  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  professional  relationships  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  countries  over  the  long 
term. 

This  exchange  program  is  one  of  several 
sponsored  by  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
to  foster  better  understanding  of  the  institu- 
tions and  policies  of  tjoth  countries. 

This  year,  eight  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers will  visit  Germany  April  21  to  May  6.  They 
will  spend  about  10  days  in  Bonn  attending 
meetings  conducted  by  memtiers  of  the  Bun- 
destag, Bundestag  staffers,  and  representa- 
tives of  political  business,  labor,  academic, 
and  media  institutions.  They  will  spend  a 
weekend  in  the  district  of  a  Bundestag 
member.  The  program  will  conclude  with  a 
visit  to  Beriin  during  which  the  delegates  will 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  West  Beriin 
Government  and  United  States  Government 
representatives  in  both  West  and  East  Beriin. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  Bundestag 
staffers  will  come  to  the  United  States  in  late 
June  for  a  3-week  period.  They  will  attend 
similar  meetings  here  in  Washington  and  will 
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visit  the  districts  of  Members  of  Congress 
over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  program  is  truly  a  two-way  street;  ac- 
cordingly, participants  should  tie  expenenced 
Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  exchange  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Bundestag  sends  senior  staffers 
to  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  high 
ranking  members  of  the  Bundestag  take  the 
time  to  meet  with  our  staffers.  The  United 
States  has  tried  to  reciprocate. 

Therefore,  participants  should  have  a  de- 
monstrable interest  in,  if  now  some  direct  re- 
sponsibility for,  political,  secunty,  trade,  or  en- 
vironmental issues  as  they  relate  to  Europe  in 
general  and  Germany  in  particular.  In  addition, 
U.S.  participants  will  be  expected  to  help  plan 
and  execute  the  program  for  the  Bundestag 
staffers  when  they  visit  the  United  States. 
Among  the  contnbutions  participants  should 
expecX  to  make  the  planning,  the  conducting 
topical  meetings  for  the  Bundestag  staffers, 
and  hosting  one  or  two  of  the  staffers  in  their 
Member's  district  over  the  Fourth  of  July 

Applications  for  participation  in  the  United 
States  delegation  will  be  reviewed  initially  by 
the  Congressional  Staff  Group  on  German- 
American  Affairs;  final  selection  of  the  delega- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  US  Information 
Agency. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for  partici- 
pation in  this  years  program  should  direct 
them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover  letter  in 
which  they  state  why  they  believe  that  they 
are  qualified  and  giving  some  assurance  of 
their  ability  to  participate  dunng  the  time 
stated  to  Connie  Jones,  Office  of  Congress- 
man Ralph  Regula,  2207  Rayburn,  by  Thurs- 
day, March  1 


RECIPROCAL  CALL  BILLING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  simplify  the  billing  pro- 
cedure in  situations  where  physicians  offer  the 
courtesy  of  cross-covering  for  one  another's 
patients  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  This  legislation 
will  allow  doctors  to  continue  the  longstanding 
professional  courtesy  of  covenng  for  their  col- 
leagues when  they  cannot  be  on  duty  and  will 
allow  patients  to  continue  to  receive  uninter- 
rupted care. 

My  legislation  would  eliminate  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration's  dictum  requir- 
ing a  covering  physician  to  bill  in  his  own 
name  and  Medicare  provider  numtjer  for  any 
services  p)erformed.  This  reassignment  prohi- 
bition even  includes  those  services  provided 
when  a  physician  covers  for  a  colleague  who 
belongs  to  the  same  incorporated  group  prac- 
tice. Likewise,  under  this  directive  a  physician 
who  sees  a  patient  on  a  refen-al  basis  only 
once  will  be  forced  to  process  the  papenwork 
to  bill  this  individual  as  well  as  file  the  Medi- 
care claim. 

Enforcement  of  the  current  HCFA  regulation 
would    increase    administrative    expenses    of 
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both  accounting  staffs  and  Medicare  carriers 
by  requiring  more  employee  time  to  deal  with 
the  new  volume  of  pap)erwork.  We  all  know 
that  such  an  increase  in  expenses  will  ulti- 
mately be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  higher  health  care  costs,  I  have  long 
held  that  we  must  push  for  the  highest  quality 
care  possible  at  the  lowest  feasible  cost.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  HCFA  directive  is  both  awkward 
and  unnecessarily  expensive. 

In  addition  to  streamlining  office  procedures 
for  physicians,  my  legislation  will  have  the 
added  benefit  of  allowing  patients  to  continue 
to  receive  one  bill  and  file  one  claim.  This  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  the  potential  for  confu- 
sion caused  when  patients  are  forced  to  deci- 
pher the  different  billing  systems  and  fee 
structures  of  other  physicians.  Further,  this 
legislation  would  remove  HCFA's  added  ot>- 
stacle  to  referral  services  which,  in  the  case 
of  senously  ill  or  elderty  patients,  could  prove 
life  threatening. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  the  courtesy 
service  of  cross-covering  among  physicians 
and  will  eliminate  the  imprudent  and  unneces- 
sary HCFA  directive  which,  if  strictly  enforced, 
will  only  serve  to  augment  the  bureaucratic 
nightmare  which  afflicts  our  Nation's  health- 
care system  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

CLOSED-CAPTIONED  TELEVI- 
SION IN  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  the  Close- 
Captioned  Television  in  Public  Facilities  Act  of 
1990.  My  bill  is  designed  to  increase  opportu- 
nities for  access  to  the  crucial  information 
available  via  television  for  the  very  large  deaf 
and  heanng-impaired  segment  of  our  Nation's 
population 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  it  was  2 
years  ago  this  month,  in  February  1988,  that 
the  Commission  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
reprorted  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  on 
the  great  promise  of  closed-captioned  televi- 
sion. At  that  time  we  were  advised  that  the 
most  rapid  progress  for  persons  who  are  deaf 
and  hearing-impaired  could  be  made  by  ex- 
ploiting a  technology  that  has  been  with  us  for 
some  time — closed  captioning— the  appear- 
ance on  screen  of  what  is  being  said.  This  im- 
portant technology  is  available  and  I  believe  it 
IS  high  time  that  Congress  mandate  its  use. 

Before  I  describe  how  my  bill  will  improve 
access  to  closed-captioned  television.  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  this  legislation  is  important. 
For  37  million  citizens  in  the  United  States 
that  suffer  hearing  impairment,  and  the  14  mil- 
lion pjersons  with  sufficient  enough  hearing  im- 
pairment to  deny  them  access  to  television, 
the  Commission's  report  held  out  hope.  A 
hope  that  finally  they  would  be  able  to  benefit 
from  a  wide  range  of  information  that  those  of 
us  who  hear  take  for  granted.  Please  under- 
stand that  we  are  talking  about  more  than  en- 
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tertalnment.  Television  is  a  critk:al  source  of 
communication,  provkJing  worid  news,  infor- 
mation of  local  events,  and  serving  an  impor- 
tant educational  role. 

Unless  television  broadcasts  are  encoded 
for  closed  captkins  and  decoding  devices  are 
available,  deaf  and  heanng-impaired  individ- 
uals are  unable  to  receive  even  the  nx>st 
urgent  advisory  messages  about  emergencies 
and  catastrophes  For  example,  I  am  advised 
that  during  the  recent  major  earthquake  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  it  was  several  days 
before  closed-captkjned  newscasts  were 
broadcast.  I  can  only  imagine  tfie  panic  that 
must  have  been  felt  by  heanng  impaired  indi- 
viduals in  the  devastated  area  who  were 
unable  to  determine  where  they  sfxxjld  go  for 
food,  shelter,  medical,  and  otfier  servrces.  In- 
formation of  fire  warnings,  gas  leakages, 
transportation,  and  safe  drinking  water  was 
unavailable  to  members  of  the  deal  communi- 
ty during  this  emergency. 

The  loss  of  communication  due  to  impaired 
heanng  is  a  particulariy  impxirtant  issue  to 
older  adults  in  our  society  Nearty  38  p)ercent 
of  older  Americans  suffer  from  some  loss  of 
hearing  and  could  potentially  t)enefit  from 
closed-captioning  technology.  Apipxoximately  1 
in  4  persons  between  the  age  of  65  and  74 
has  a  heanng  impairment.  This  is  twice  the 
rate  of  individuals  age  45  to  64.  Moreover,  in 
the  age  bracket  75  and  older,  4  out  of  10  per- 
sons have  heanng  loss. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  for  the  past  16  years,  and  now  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests,  I  was  interested  to  learn 
of  the  significant  relationship  between  heanng 
loss  and  quality  of  life  for  aging  persons.  Pro- 
fessionals in  the  aging  network  tell  us  that  for 
many  older  persons,  heanng  loss  begins  a 
cycle  of  frustration,  exhaustion,  and  depres- 
sion. In  fact,  researchers  have  recently  linked 
heanng  impairment  to  dementia  in  older 
adults.  Technology  to  improve  communication 
for  these  individuals— like  closed-captioned 
television — t)ecomes  even  nrKxe  imp>ortant  in 
light  of  this  information. 

Until  the  development  of  closed-capboned 
TV,  less  than  20  years  ago,  deaf  and  severely 
heanng-impaired  persons  had  no  access  to 
the  information  that  is  routinely  available  via 
television  to  those  of  us  who  hear.  Even 
today,  heanng-impaired  Americans  generally 
have  access  to  the  benefits  of  television  only 
when  they  are  at  home  using  an  electronic 
decoder  they  have  purchased  for  their  person- 
al television  sets. 

I  would  like  to  describe  this  technology  very 
bnefly.  The  device  necessary  to  decode  televi- 
sion broadcast  weighs  less  than  4  pxxinds,  is 
smaller  than  a  cable  TV  box,  and  costs  be- 
tween $160  and  $200.  Hospitals,  hotels,  and 
other  places  with  an  inhouse  televison  cable 
system  can  provide  closed-captioning  services 
for  the  heanng-impaired  p>eople  by  providing  a 
decoder  for  each  TV  set  or  through  head-end 
decoding  Head-end  decoding  is  usually  more 
economical.  A  commercial  system  that  feeds 
up  to  1,000  sets  can  be  purchased  for 
S1,800-$2,500. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Closed-Captioned  Televi- 
sion in  Public  Facilities  Act  of  1990  targets 
badly  needed  assistance  to  the  most  vulnera- 
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ble  ol  all  deaf  and  heanng-impaired  persons 
as  well  as  those  who  can  gam  the  most  from 
this  technology  First,  my  bill  would  '■equire 
.■^at  closed-captioned  television  be  available 
to  deaf  and  heanng-impaired  residents  of  fed- 
erally funded  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  in 
addition,  elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
students  in  schools  that  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  would  have  access  to  ciosed- 
captioned  television 

Second,  a  proviSKjn  of  my  bill  addresses  the 
accessibility  to  closed-captioned  television  m 
places  of  public  accommodation  Under  this 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  will  not  finance 
any  conferences  that  are  held  in  a  facility  that 
does  not  make  dosed-captionmg  services 
available  to  their  guests  upon  request  It  is  my 
fiope  that  this  measure  will  encourage  hotels 
to  make  this  a  standard  service  to  their  hear- 
ing-impaired guests. 

Third,  my  bill  requires  that  federally  funded 
or  produced  public  service  announcements  be 
closed-captioned  Public  service  announce- 
ments provide  vital  information  on  issues  of 
national  scope;  from  AIDS  to  the  IRS  The 
Federal  Government  has  supported  the  Na- 
tional Captioning  Institute  in  order  to  promote 
greater  availability  of  closed-captioned  pro- 
gramming In  light  of  this  commitment,  it 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  not  closed-caption  its  own  public 
service  announcements  and  thereby  deny 
heanng-impaired  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  often  crucial  information 

I  understand  that  the  one  time  cost  of 
closed  captioning  a  public  service  ad  is  be- 
tween $235  and  $340  for  a  60  second  spot 
Given  the  importance  of  these  announce- 
ments and  the  large  number  of  Amencans 
that  could  benefit  from  closed  captioning,  i 
believe  this  modest  investment  would  be  well 
worth  the  money 

The  Closed-Captioned  Television  in  Public 
Facilities  Act  of  1990  will  greatly  improve 
access  to  information  provided  through  televi- 
son  for  a  significant  portion  of  our  population 
In  addition  to  improving  access  to  the  hearing- 
impaired,  my  bill  would  provide  benefits  to 
large  segments  of  the  nondeaf  population  as 
MeW  For  example,  closed-captioned  television 
IS  helpful  in  learning  the  English  language 
This  tDenefits  children,  adults  with  poor  literacy 
skills,  and  those  individuals  learning  English 
as  a  second  language 

In  addition.  I  believe  this  legislation  will  stim- 
ulate the  development  and  marketing  of  a 
new  television  set  with  "built-in"  decoder 
modules.  Technology  is  currently  under  devel- 
opment that  would  enable  closed-captiomng 
circuitry  to  be  built  into  new  televisions,  and 
may  be  available  at  a  modest  cost  by  the  end 
ot  1991.  Current  estimates  are  that  this  re- 
markable new  technology  can  be  manufac- 
tured for  as  low  as  S5  for  inclusion  in  all  new 
sets  As  these  new  sets  become  available. 
separate  decoder  units  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired 

I  have  endorsed  the  concept  of  "built-in" 
decoder  modules  for  all  new  TV's  and  will  co- 
sponsor  legislation  to  be  introduced  by  my 
colleague  Representative  Major  Owens,  the 
Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  of  1990.  to 
provide  equal  access  to  the  vital  information 
available  via  TV  Mr.  Owens,  and  Senator 
Harkin  who   introduced   the  companion   bill. 
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are  to  be  commended  for  their  innovative  and 
forward  thinking  proposal  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  closed-captioned  program- 
ming more  readily  available 

As  confident  as  I  am  that  the  Owens/Harkin 
legislation  will  vastly  improve  access  to  close- 
caplioned  television  m  coming  years.  I  do  not 
believe  heanng-impaired  persons  m  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  schools,  and  universities 
should  have  to  wait  to  en|oy  equal  access  to 
the  television  airwaves  Until  then  we  must  uti- 
lize todays  state  of  the  art  technology 

This  legislation  will  do  one  other  thing.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  persons  watching 
dosed-captioned  television  broadcasts,  it  will 
indirectly  encourage  producers  and  networks 
lo  produce  more  hours  of  closed-captioned 
programming  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  of  the 
current  prime  time  schedule  is  finally  being 
broadcast  with  ciose-captioning  signals,  as 
are  most  major  sporting  events  However,  to 
encourage  future  expansions  of  close-cap- 
tioned  broadcast  we  must  broaden  the  use  of 
closed-captioned  television 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last  session 
by  Representative  Flono.  the  former  chairman 
ot  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Consumer  In- 
terests, which  I  now  Chair  It  is  endorsed  by 
Key  organizations  representing  the  deaf  and 
the  nearing-impaired.  and  the  disabled,  includ- 
ing the  National  Association  for  the  Deaf,  the 
Alexander  Graham  3ell  Association  for  the 
Deaf,  the  American  Society  for  Deaf  Children, 
the  Convention  of  American  instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  the  American  Deafness  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Association,  the  Amencan  Academy  of 
Otolaryngology,  Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  the 
Deafness  Research  Foundation,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Educational  Administrators  Serving 
the  Deaf,  Telecommunication  for  the  Deaf, 
Inc  ,  the  National  Captioning  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Head  Injury  Foundation,  the  National 
Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  and  the  Amen- 
can Speech-Language-Hearing  Assocation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Closed-Captioned  Televi- 
sion in  Public  Facilities  Act  of  1990'  will  pro- 
vide for  greater  availability  of  closed-captioned 
television  to  those  who  would  benefit  most 
from  this  cost-effective  technology  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lom  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation which  will  help  to  bring  deaf  and  hear- 
ing-impaired persons  more  completely  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  and  improve 
literacy  for  both  children  and  adults. 


HOSPITAL     DUMPING" 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  strengthen  current  Medi- 
care law  which  protect  all  hospital  patients 
from  improper  transfer  for  economic  reasons, 
often  referred  to  as  "dumping."  My  bill  in- 
cludes important  provisions  not  included  in  re- 
cently enacted  amendments  to  the  current 
antidumping  statute 

My  amendments,  originally  proposed  in  H  R. 
821  the  Medicare  Hospital  Patient  Protection 
Amendments  of   1989.  impose  a  strict  stand- 
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ard  of  liability  on  hospitals  and  physicians  in 
antidumping  cases.  The  amendments  also 
make  clear  that  hospitals  are  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  physicians  on  staff  at  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Adoption  of  these  amendments  would 
assure  that  no  hospital  or  physician  responsi- 
ble for  callously  dumping  an  indigent  person 
could  hide  behind  ignorance  as  a  defense 
against  imposition  of  a  penalty. 

Patient  dumping  is  a  disgracefully  common 
practice.  It  is  simply  not  acceptable  to  kick 
desperately  ill  people  from  one  hospital  to  an- 
other because  they  cannot  pay  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  a  stnct  standard  of  liability  is 
appropriate  in  cases  of  dumping  A  tough 
standard  is  justified  because  hospitals  and 
doctors  have  a  place  of  special  trust  in  our 
society.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ever  dumping 
an  unstable  patient. 

Dumping  of  indigent  patients  is  not  an  ab- 
stract issue  which  we  can  safely  ignore.  Un- 
fortunately. It  happens  far  too  often  One  of 
the  first  cases  under  the  new  law  involved  the 
death  of  one  of  my  constituents,  William 
Trumball,  age  27,  of  Castro  Valley,  CA,  who 
died  after  being  denied  tests  and  treatment  at 
an  East  Bay  hospital  due  to  lack  of  health  in- 
surance. Preventing  cases  like  his  is  the 
reason  for  this  legislation. 

In  1986  the  Congress  adopted  legislation 
which  requires  all  Medicare-participating  hos- 
pitals to  provide  necessary  medical  examina- 
tions and  treatment  to  stabilize  individuals  with 
emergency  conditions  and  women  in  active 
labor.  After  the  patient  is  stabilized,  the  hospi- 
tal may  provide  for  appropriate  transfer  to  an- 
other facility 

In  1989,  this  legislation  was  strengthened 
again  in  the  recently  enacted  reconciliation 
legislation  based  upon  amendments  I  au- 
thored. 

Patient  dumping  is  but  a  symptom  of  a 
much  larger  problem.  Thirty-seven  million 
Amencans  are  without  health  insurance  Low- 
income  sick  people  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  needed  health  care  and  the 
burden  of  cahng  for  them  is  falling  on  fewer 
and  fewer  hospitals.  Hospitals  are  providing 
over  $8  billion  per  year  in  uncompensated 
care 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  problems  hospitals 
and  physicians  face  in  canng  for  the  indigent. 
However,  my  sympathy  for  the  problem  does 
not,  in  my  view,  relieve  hospitals  and  doctors 
of  their  responsibility  to  care  for  emergency 
patients. 

A  summary  of  my  bill  follows; 
Summary 

I.  Enforcement  of  anti-dumping  provi- 
sions: 

a.  Hospital  Liability:  Clarifies  hospital  li- 
ability by  deleting  the  requirement  that 
hospitals  "knowingly  and  willfully,  or  negli- 
gently" violate  the  law  in  order  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  remove  a  hospital  from  the  Medi- 
care program; 

b.  Deletes  the  requirement  that  hospitals 
"knowingly"  violate  the  law  in  order  for  a 
civil  monetary  penalty  to  be  imposed; 

c.  Clarifies  that  hospitals  are  liable  for  the 
actions  of  physicians  as  agents  of  the  hospi- 
tals. 

d.  Physician  Liability:  Clarifies  physician 
liability  by  deleting  requirements  that  viola- 
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tions  be  "knowingly"  or  "knowingly,  willful- 
ly, or  negligently"  committed. 

II.  Technical  Corrections: 

a.  Makes  technical  corrections  to  the 
OBRA  '89  anti-dumptng  provisions. 

III.  Effective  Date; 

180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  technical  corrections  .shall 
be  effective  as  if  included  within  OBRA  '89. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  L. 
BAY 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1990 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  incredible  person  from  my 
district,  considered  by  many  to  be  a  modern 
day  saint.  On  February  17,  Dr.  Robert  L  Bay 
will  earn  one  of  Delta,  Ohio's  highest  honors 
when  he  is  named  "1990  Citizen  of  the  Year " 
by  the  Delta  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dr.  Bay 
has  given  and  continues  to  give  everything  he 
possibly  can  to  others,  asking  for  nothing  in 
return.  For  45  years.  Dr.  Bay  has  resided  in 
Delta,  nobly  serving  the  people  of  his  rural 
community  and  canng  for  its  livestock.  He  has 
earned  more  respiect  from  the  people  in  his 
community  in  the  last  45  years  than  most 
people  could  earn  in  two  lifetimes. 

Robert  Ledman  Bay  earned  a  bachelor  of 
science  in  agnculture  and  a  doctorate  in  vet- 
erinary medicine  from  the  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty, graduating  in  1944.  Soon  after  graduation. 
Dr.  Bay  and  his  wife,  Rosemary,  moved  to 
Delta,  OH.  I  doubt  if  the  community  knew  at 
the  time  how  lucky  it  was  to  have  Dr  Bay  as 
Delta's  newest  citizen. 

For  26  years.  Dr.  Bay  singularly  served 
Eastern  Fulton  and  Western  Lucas  Counties 
"Doc",  as  the  people  in  his  community  call 
him,  stayed  on  call  24  hours  a  day  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  agricultural  Ohio  community. 
During  these  years,  his  devotion  to  veterinary 
medicine  helped  him  to;  stop  the  spread  of  tu- 
tjerculosis  in  cattle;  immunize  chickens 
against  Newcastle  disease;  protect  pigs 
against  hog  cholera;  and  through  the  use  of 
pioneer  technologies,  help  animals  to  produce 
offspnng.  Truly,  his  love  of  animals  marks  hjm 
as  a  special  human  being. 

His  devotion  to  the  people  in  his  community 
gives  him  the  vision  to  assess  his  communi- 
ty's needs.  His  acts  have  made  Delta  a  better 
place  to  live.  He  understood  the  financial 
needs  of  his  community  when  he  joined  the 
trustee  board  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Delta, 
where  he  has  provided  loans  for  the  farmers 
and  the  citizens  of  the  village.  He  became 
president  of  the  People's  Bank  and  was  in- 
strumental in  merging  the  institution  with 
Banc-Ohio,  in  order  to  provide  more  financial 
stability  to  Delta.  During  his  45  years  in  Delta, 
he  unselfishly  cared  for  the  neglected  by  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  housing  and  clothing  the 
homeless,  purchasing  gifts  for  children  at 
Christmas  time,  who  otherwise  would  have 
gone  without,  offering  his  assistance  by  insu- 
lating homes,  and  serving  as  a  driver  to  those 
without   transfxjrtation.    His   understanding   of 
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the  needs  of  the  sick  and  ailing  members  of 
Delta  is  underscored  by  his  purchase  of  the 
Delta  Clinic  when  its  future  was  in  doubt,  thus 
jeopardizing  necessary  medical  and  dental 
care  for  his  neighbors  in  Delta.  By  forming  the 
Delta  Performing  Arts  Association,  Dr.  Bay 
also  brought  culture  to  his  rural  community.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  recount  exactly  how 
many  people  he  has  helped  In  his  informal, 
generous,  and  canng  ways.  I'm  sure  he  has  in 
some  way  touched  at  least  once,  the  lives  of 
each  and  every  person  in  Delta,  OH.  His  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  community  is  truly 
commendable 

Dr  Bay  also  has  a  strong  commitment  to 
education.  Educating  the  young  people  of  our 
society  IS  a  task  that  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bay  certainly  hasn't.  He 
served  many  children  by  teaching  Sunday 
School,  being  a  member  of  the  Delta  Public 
School  Board,  serving  as  its  president  in 
1966  Doc  helped  to  consolidate  the  school 
systems  to  provide  a  Isetter  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  cares  a  great  deal  about  the  young 
people  in  his  community.  At  home.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bay  were  bringing  up  three  lovely  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  William,  John,  and  Martha 
Ann  have  been  engendered  with  the  same  re- 
spected values  that  their  parents  hold  dear  to 
their  hearts. 

Dr  Bay's  passion  for  spiritualty  enlightening 
others  has  made  him  a  central  figure  in 
Delta's  United  Methodist  Church.  Born  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  has  contin- 
ued to  help  others  through  religion.  He  served 
as  an  elder  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Delta.  Doc  also  recruited  ministers  to  serve 
his  pansh  and  was  instrumental  in  planning 
and  building  the  Delta  Methodist  Church  and 
IS  currently  the  pastor  parish  chairman.  His 
Christian  ethics  are  obvious  to  anyone  who 
interacts  with  him.  He  is  a  man  who  lives  by 
the  words  of  God.  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  done  unto  you." 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Delta  Village 
Council,  a  member  of  the  Elks,  president  of 
the  Fulton  County  Senior  Center,  member  of 
the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  Board, 
member  of  Four  County  Mental  Health  Board, 
member  of  Ohio  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Delta  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dr.  Bay  has  earned  his  community's  recogni- 
tion and  respect. 

I  have  only  begun  to  touch  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bay.  His  dedica- 
tion to  his  career,  devotion  to  his  community, 
commitment  to  education,  and  passion  for  reli- 
gious spirituality  has  earned  his  respect 
through  rural  Ohio.  Dr.  Bay  is  a  man  for  all 
seasons.  If  he  had  a  nickle  for  every  person 
he  has  helped,  he  would  certainly  be  a 
wealthy  man.  His  perseverance  and  selfless- 
ness in  serving  his  neighbors  has  made  him  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  If  there  were  more 
people  like  Doc  in  the  worid,  there  would  cer- 
tainly t)e  less  suffering,  war,  and  unhappiness. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  life  of  a  man  Delta  knows,  loves,  and  re- 
spects so  highly,  Dr,  Robert  L.  Bay,  1990  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year. 
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THE  1989  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  results 
of  my  annual  questionnaire  which  represents 
the  views  of  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Through  such  a  high 
level  of  response,  they  have  shown  their  inter- 
est in  expressing  their  opinions  on  many  of 
the  crucial  matters  that  face  this  101st  Con- 
gress I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
views  of  my  constituents  into  consideration  as 
we  deliberate  and  vote  on  those  issues  follow- 
ing The  tabulated  results  are; 

1989  Questionnaire  Results 

1 1 )  Do  you  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  banning  flag  burning? 

I  a)  yes— 66.5  percent 
lb)  no— 33.5  percent. 

1 2)  Would  you  support  legislation  to 
reduce  acid  rain  and  improve  the  environ- 
ment even  though  it  may  result  in  increases 
in  your  utility  rates? 

I  a)  yes— 79.4  percent. 

(b)  no— 20.6  percent. 

<3)  Legislation  making  child  care  more  ac- 
cessible and  affordable  is  currently  being 
considered  by  Congress.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing would  you  favor? 

I  a)  Federal  funding  for  child  care  services 
meeting  federal  standards— 10.5  percent. 

<b)  Tax  credits  to  assist  families  with  child 
care  costs— 36.8  p)ercent. 

ic)  No  federal  involvement— let  stales  run 
their  own  programs— 17.4  percent. 

(di  Do  not  favor  any  legislation  but  would 
prefer  to  let  families  and  church  groups  pro- 
vide care— 35.3  percent. 

(4)  Do  you  favor  the  use  of  our  military  in 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs  provided  mission 
readiness  is  not  jeopardized' 

(a)  yes— 71.8  percent. 

cbi  no— 28.2  percent 

(a)  Under  current  law.  the  military  is 
somewhat  restricted  from  engaging  in  civi- 
lan  law  enforcement,  thus  limiting  their  in- 
volvement in  drug  interdiction.  Do  you 
think  the  President  and  Congress  should 
seek  to  amend  current  law  to  allow  the  mili- 
tary greater  participation  in  civilian  law  en- 
forcement, therefore  gaining  their  help  in 
the  war  on  drugs? 

(a)  yes— 63.6  percent. 

(b)  no— 36.4  percent. 

<5)  Would  you  support  a  national  policy  lo 
promote  recycling  and  use  of  products  com- 
patible with  nature  even  if  it  initially  re- 
quires additional  expenditures  by  business, 
consumers,  and  local  government? 

(a)  yes— 88.8  percent. 

(b)  no— 11.2  percent. 

(6)  As  a  result  of  our  past  commitment  to 
the  space  program,  many  advances  in  medi- 
cine, technology,  and  communications,  to 
name  but  a  few.  were  made.  By  maintaining 
a  similiar  visionary  outlook  as  that  which 
we  had  in  the  1960's  and  70's  and  engaging 
in  the  task  of  exploration  beyond  our 
planet,  many  feel  we  stand  to  make  even 
greater  strides  in  terms  and  societal  ad- 
vancement. However,  budget  constraints 
have  more  recently  limited  our  space  pro- 
gram. Do  you  favor  increased  spending  for 
our  national  space  program? 
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I  a)  yes— 44.6  perrent. 
ibi  no— 55.4  p>ercent. 

<7)  Which  do  ,vou  feel  is  the  mcst  critical 
problem  today? 

(a)  Environment -17  percent 

(b)  Drugs— 28.5  percent 

(c)  Budget  Deficit— 15.5  percent. 

(d)  Trade  Deficit  — 3.6  percent. 

(e)  AIDS— 4.8  percent 

<f)  Homelessness— 4.1  percent. 

(g)  Crime— 9.7  percent. 

(h)  Quality  of  Education-9.1  percent. 

(i)  Declining  U.S.  Compeliveness— 6.2  per- 
cent. 

(j)  Other— 1.5  percent 

(8 1  In  light  of  the  recent  aggressions 
against  pro-democracy  demonstrators  in 
China,  should  the  United  Stales  impose 
stiffer  economic  sanction.s  on  China^ 

lai  yes— 51.6  percent. 

(bi  no— 48.4  percent. 

(9i  Some  people  feel  that  military  adver 
saries  like  the  Soviet  Union  pose  the  greal 
est  danger  to  the  United  States  because 
the>  threaten  our  military  .security  Others 
argue  that  economic  competitors  like  Japan 
repre.sent  a  greater  danger  because  they 
threaten  American  jobs  and  economic  .secu 
rity.  Who  do  you  feel  represents  the  great 
est  threat  to  our  national  .security*" 

lai  Military  adversaries— 16  percent. 

(bi  Economic  competitors— 54.5  percent. 

(c»  About  the  same  — 20.2  percent. 

1  J)  Undecided— 9.4  percent. 

ilO>  Do  you  feel  that  the  death  sentence 
should  be  mandatory  for  those  found  guilty 
of  engaging  in  spy  activities- espionage 
against  the  United  States? 

(a»  yes— 69.8  percent. 

(bi  no— 30.2  percent 


LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE 
IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALERS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFOFNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  relieve  certain 
mpoflers,  wholesalers,  and  users  of  industrial 
fasteners  of  countervailing  duties  thai  were 
jnfairty  and  erroneously  assessed  against 
them. 

This  matter  anses  out  of  mistakes  made  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  in  1979,  1980,  and 
1981,  around  the  time  when  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  countervailing  duty 
iaws  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
The  U.S.  Customs  Service  assessed  counter- 
vailing duties  prematurely  on  entries  that  sub- 
sequently were  determined  not  to  be  subject 
to  such  duties. 

In  June  1979,  the  Treasury  Department 
published  a  final  countervailing  duty  determi- 
nation concerning  certain  fasteners  from 
Japan  (Treasury  Dectswn  79-158)  The  Treas- 
'jry  determination  provided  for  the  suspension 
of  liquidatk>n  of  entries  of  the  affected  fasten- 
ers, and  for  the  deposit  of  estimated  counter 
vauling  duties  at  the  rates  of  4  0  and  4  2  ad 
valorem.  Under  tfie  scheme  of  the  countervail- 
ing duty  law,  contained  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  a  final  affirmative  counter- 
vailing duty  determination  does  not  lead  im- 
rnediately  to  the  assessment  of  duties  In- 
stead, estlnnated  duties  are  required  to  be  de- 
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posited  until  the  administering  agency— Treas- 
ury prior  to  1980.  Commerce  since  that  time- 
has  conducted  an  administrative  review  to  de- 
termine the  actual  degree  of  subsidization  of 
the  entries  dunng  specified  penods  of  time. 
Thus,  pending  such  an  administrative  review 
and  ascertainment  of  the  actual  duty  rate. 
Customs  IS  required  to  suspend  the  liquidation 
of  entries  of  the  affected  merchandise. 

In  this  case,  importers,  wholesalers  and 
users  made  entries  of  these  fasteners  cov- 
ered under  Treasury  Decision  79-158  be- 
tween June  4,  1979  and  December  31.  1981 
The  injured  parties  deposited  estimated  coun- 
tervailing duties  of  approximately  $1,266,000. 
Instead  of  suspending  liquidation  and  waiting 
for  Commerce  to  conduct  an  administrative 
review  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  countervail- 
ing duties  actually  payable,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice immediately  liquidated  these  entries— at 
the  estimated  duty  rates  of  4  0  and  4.2  per- 
cent ad  valorem  The  injured  parties,  mean- 
while, did  not  realize  that  this  had  occurred  as 
they  did  not  expect  that  their  entnes  would  be 
liquidated  until  after  Commerce  had  performed 
Its  administrative  review 

When  Commerce  issued  its  final  results  of 
the  1979,  1980,  and  1981  administrative  re- 
views, it  found,  with  one  exception,  that  no 
countervailing  duties  were  payable  for  entnes 
in  these  years  The  exception  arose  in  the 
1979  review,  in  which  Commerce  found  that 
countervailing  duties  of  0  37  percent  ad  valo- 
rem were  due  with  respect  to  entnes  in  2  of 
the  1 7  tariff  items  covered  by  the  countervail- 
ing duty  order  With  respect  to  these  entnes. 
for  which  deposits  of  4  2  percent  ad  valorem 
had  been  required,  the  injured  parties  are 
simply  seeking  a  refund  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  at  which  the  entnes  were 
liquidated  and  the  amount  actually  due — i.e. 
4  2  percent  minus  0  37  percent  Had  Customs 
not  already  liquidated  the  petitioner's  entries, 
the  petitioners  would  have  had  the  full  amount 
of  the  deposits  for  estimated  countervailing 
duties  refunded  to  them 

The  injured  parties  have  now  spent  nearly  7 
years  seeking  to  have  Customs'  errors  in 
1979  though  1981  undone,  and  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  avenues  of  administrative  and  judi- 
cial relief  available  to  them  In  August  1983,  in 
response  to  requests  made  in  1982  to  correct 
the  clencal  error  it  had  made  in  assessing 
countervailing  duties  on  certain  1980  entries, 
the  Customs  Service  issued  a  ruling  holding 
that  liquidations  of  entries  of  industrial  fasten- 
ers pnor  to  the  issuance  of  the  administrative 
review  results  were  valid  This  same  ruling, 
however,  acknowledged  "a  mistake  of  fact  or 
inadvertence"  with  respect  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  suspended  entries,  and  stated  that  re- 
liquidation  would  be  permitted  if  "timely-filed 
relief "  was  requested — i  e  within  the  period  of 
time  provided  for  protest  or  requests  for  re- 
liquidation  under  19  U.S.C  sections  1514  and 
1520(c)  Subsequently,  Customs  denied  the 
parlies  requests  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
been  made  out  of  time  The  injured  parties 
protested  these  denials,  and  these  protests 
were  again  denied 

The  injured  parties  challenged  the  Customs 
Service  ruling  in  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  and  m  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Federal  circuit,  and  finally  petitioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  certion.  all  to  no  avail.  The 
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lower  courts  ruled  against  the  injured  parties 
on  a  technicality,  finding  that  the  injured  par- 
ties had  not  raised  their  objections  with  Cus- 
toms within  the  one  year  period  provided  for 
by  statute  for  bringing  to  Customs'  attention 
"a  clencal  error,  mistake  of  fact,  or  other  inad- 
vertence." The  injured  parties  took  the  posi- 
tion that  this  1-year  period  for  correcting 
errors  should  not  have  been  tolled  when  Cus- 
toms inadvertently  liquidated  the  entries,  be- 
cause these  liquidations  were  in-and-of-them- 
selves  unauthorized  acts.  This  position  was 
consistent  with  the  void  liquidation  doctrine 
which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  1968. 

The  errors  made  by  Customs  require  cor- 
rection; foreclosing  recovery  by  the  Injured 
parties  would  represent  a  great  injustice. 
Throughout  the  administrative  and  judicial 
review  process,  it  has  been  undisputed  that 
the  injured  parties  entries  should  not  have 
been  liquidated  when  they  were,  and  that  they 
should  not  have  been  assessed  countervailing 
duties.  In  addition,  the  circumstances  under 
which  Customs  liquidated  these  entries  ex- 
plain why  the  injured  parties  were  not  able  to 
bring  this  matter  to  Customs'  attention  within 
the  one  year  period  provided  for  by  statute.  A 
number  of  the  parties  did  not  have  actual 
notice  that  liquidations  had  occurred.  Howev- 
er, all  the  injured  parties  were  charged  with 
"constructive  notice"  because  such  notices 
were  posted  in  the  customhouse.  While  such 
"constructive  notice"  may  be  adequate  in 
other  instances  where  an  importer  Is  expect- 
ing that  Customs  will  liquidate  its  entnes,  that 
It  not  the  case  in  this  situation.  Given  the  op- 
eration of  the  countervailing  duty  law,  which 
states  that  duties  are  not  actually  assessed 
until  there  has  been  an  administrative  review, 
the  injured  parties  quite  reasonably  did  not 
expect  that  Customs  would  err  and  premature- 
ly liquidate  their  entries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons,  It  Is  only 
fair  that  this  bill  be  enacted.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  reliquidation  of  the  injured 
parties'  entries,  and  for  the  refund  of  all  coun- 
tervailing duties  paid  on  those  entnes  with  in- 
terest according  to  law.  It  is.  quite  simply,  the 
only  equitable  manner  of  resolving  this  unfor- 
tunate matter. 
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TERRORISM  AND  PEACE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1990 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  from  yester- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times  to  my  colleagues — 
and  especially  its  theses  that:  First,  terronsts 
are  attempting  to  scuttle  the  Mideast  peace 
process;  and  second,  the  civilized  worid 
cannot  allow  them  to  succeed. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  6.  1990] 
Terrorist  War  on  Diplomacy 

The  terrorists  who  coldbloodedly  attacked 
an  Egyptian  tour  bus  filled  with  Israeli  va- 
cationers appear  to  have  achieved  a  meas- 
ure of  what  they  wanted,  at  least  for  now. 

High  Israeli,  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  of- 
ficials   all    agree    that    the    brutal    assault. 


which  killed  at  least  10  and  wounded  18.  was 
intended  to  sabotage  any  movement  toward 
international  talks  about  the  future  of  Pal- 
estinians living  under  Israeli  control.  At  a 
minimum  the  outrage  has  forced  postpone- 
ment of  further  steps  in  this  direction.  The 
task  facing  responsible  leaders  now  is  to 
make  sure  that  a  profound  human  tragedy 
isn't  allowed  to  become  a  permanent  politi- 
cal setback. 

In  Israel,  Prime  Minister  Yil7,hak  Sha 
mirs  Likud  Party  has  delayed  a  crucial  cen 
Iral  committee  meeting  that  had  been  called 
for  Wednesday  to  consider  his  policy  regard 
ing  talks  with  US  and  Egyptian  officials 
about  West  Bank  elections.  In  terms  of 
peace  prospects,  that's  .just  as  well.  Sha.mir 
has  never  softened  his  as.sertion  that  Israel 
has  a  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  West 
Bank.  That  hasn't  spared  htm  from  attack 
by  Trade  and  Industry  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  and  other  right-wingers  who  bitter- 
ly oppo.se  any  possible  concessions  on  the 
West  Banks  political  future.  Better  for 
Shamir  to  make  his  case  to  his  party  after 
the  mood  of  .sorrow  and  anger  has  had  a 
chance  to  subside. 

The  Egyptian  government  .seems  genuine- 
ly shocked  by  what  occurred  on  a  highway 
30  miles  east  of  Cairo.  Israel  on  its  part 
seems  satisfied  with  Egypt's  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  arrest  those  responsible.  This  was 
the  fifth  attack  on  Israelis  in  Egypt  since 
the  two  countries  made  peace  in  1979.  and  it 
was  the  worst.  Clearly,  Egypt  must  provide 
greater  security  for  visiting  and  resident  Is- 
raelis. Just  as  plainly,  all  sides  must  recog- 
nize that  there  will  always  be  fanatics  who 
are  dedicated  to  making  war  on  the  inno- 
cent to  keep  tensions  and  fears  high.  Wise 
and  courageous  leaders  will  refuse  to  coop- 
erate in  handing  these  terrorists  the  politi- 
cal victories  they  crave. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH  SA- 
LUTES: CHARLES  HAMILTON 
HOUSTON.  WILLIAM  HENRY 
HASTIE,  CONSTANCE  BAKER 
MOTLEY,  AND  PATRICIA  ROB- 
ERTS HARRIS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know, 
February  is  Black  History  Month  Afncans  first 
stepped  on  American  soil  in  1619.  In  those 
371  years,  the  history  of  black  Americans  has 
been  marred  by  slavery,  injustice,  and  racism. 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  ovenArhelming 
obstacles  black  Amencans  have  survived  and 
often  prospered.  These  people  of  strength 
and  courage  excelled  in  fields  as  vaned  as 
law,  medicine,  science,  journalism,  business, 
the  arts,  and  religion.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
struggle  and  achievements  of  these  incredible 
people  that  I  present  to  you  portraits  of  men 
and  women  who  used  their  legal  talents  not 
for  personal  ennchment  or  self-aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  the  liberation  of  black  Americans 
from  the  stranglehold  of  de  jure  segregation. 
These  black  American  legal  giants  may  not  be 
well-known  figures,  but  they  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  the  knowlege  of 
their  struggle  and  ultimate  triumph  will  inspire 
yet  another  generation  to  work  to  overcome 
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any  obstacle  which  may  be  encountered  on 
the  long  and  arduous  road  to  freedom.  As  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  said  in  his  last  speech,  "I 
know  that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  prom- 
ised land  someday  " 

These  portraits  are  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Black  America,  edited  by  W.  Augus- 
tus Low  and  Virgil  A    Clift    I  commend  these 
gentlemen  on  their  enlightening  work. 
Charles  Hamilton  Houston 

Charles  Hamilton  Houston  was  born  in 
Washington.  DC.  in  1895  At  the  age  of  19. 
Houston  received  his  B.A.  degree  and  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Key  from  Amherst  College. 

After  two  years  of  leaching  at  Howard 
UniversitN  and  two  years  in  the  military 
service.  Houston  entered  Harvard  Law 
School  He  received  an  LL.  B.  degree  in  1922 
and  a  D.J.S  degree  in  1923. 

In  1924,  he  formed  a  lifelong  law  partner 
ship  with  his  father  under  the  firm  of  Hous- 
ton and  Houston.  At  the  same  time,  he 
began  his  career  in  legal  education.  After 
five  years  a-s  a  legal  instructor,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  associate  professor  and  to  vice-dean 
of  the  School  of  Law,  concurrent  positions 
he  held  until  1935.  In  addition  from  1933  to 
1935.  Houston  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  1944,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practices. 
From  1935  to  1940.  he  served  as  special 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
at  its  national  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  Although  Houston  served  on  innumer- 
able national  organizations,  much  of  his 
greatest  distinction  came  as  counsel  for  the 
NAACP.  He  spearheaded  the  strategy  that 
led  to  the  successful  attack  on  the  ■separate 
but  equal  "  legal  doctrine,  which  had  t)een 
the  underpinning  for  the  American  system 
of  racial  segregation. 

Houston  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Spingarn  Medal  by  the  NAACP  in  1951. 

William  Henry  Hastie 
William  Henry  Hastie  was  born  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee  in  1904.  He  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Amherst  College  (1925).  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  Harvard  University 
(19301  and  an  S.J.D.  degree  from  Harvard 
University  (1933). 

He  joined  the  faculty  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty. While  teaching,  Hastie  was  admitted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar  and  joined  the 
firm  of  Houston  and  Houston.  During  that 
period,  he  was  also  brought  into  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration and  served  as  assistant  solicitor  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  from  1933 
to  1937.  despite  southern  objections  to  his 
connections  with  the  NAACP.  In  1937 
Hastie  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Virgin  Islands.  With  this  appointment, 
he  became  the  first  African  American  to  be 
appointed  to  the  federal  l)ench. 

Hastie  returned  to  Howard  University  in 
1939  as  a  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law,  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  1940  to  1943  to  serve  as  a  civilian  aide 
to  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L,  Stimson.  In 
protest  over  the  continued  segregation  prac- 
ticed by  the  U.S.  Army,  he  left  his  position 
and  returned  to  Howard  University.  He  re- 
mained at  Howard  until  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  In  1949,  President 
Truman  appointed  him  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit.  Hastie  re- 
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mained  in  this  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1971. 

Constance  Baker  Motley 
Constance  Baker  Motley  was  born  in  New 
Ha\en.  Connecticut  in  1921.  She  received  a 
B.A  degree  from  New  'York  University  in 
1943  and  her  LL.B  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1946.  Even  before  her  gradua- 
I  ion  from  law  school,  she  joined  the  Nation- 
al A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP)  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc..  and  remained  with 
the  Fund  as  a  litigator  until  1965.  Prom 
1961  to  1964.  she  argued  ten  major  civil 
rights  cases  before  the  United  States  Su- 
pn  me  Court.  She  won  nine  of  the  cases. 

In  1964.  Motley  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Senate.  With  her  election,  she 
became  the  first  Black  American  woman  to 
sit  in  the  senate.  In  1965,  the  New  York  City 
Council  elected  her  Manhattan  Borough 
President.  A  year  later,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  federal  judiciary  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Today,  she  .serves  as  a 
Federal  Judge  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris 

Patricia  Roberts  Hams  was  born  in  1924 
in  Manioon.  Illinois.  She  completed  her  un- 
dergraduate studies  in  1945.  graduating 
summa  cum  laude  from  Howard  University. 
She  received  her  J.D  degree  with  honors 
from  George  Washington  University  in 
1960. 

After  spending  a  year  working  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  she  served  as  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Howard  University  and  lecturer 
in  law  from  1961  to  1963.  In  1963.  Harris 
became  Professor  of  Law  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity From  1965  to  1967  she  served  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  In  1969 
she  was  made  Dean  of  the  Howard  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law. 

Following  her  deanship,  she  joined  a 
Washington.  DC.  law  firm  as  a  partner  By 
this  time  her  educational  recognition  had 
expanded  to  include  several  degrees  from  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country.  During 
her  career.  Harris  was  active  on  numerous 
committees  and  commissions  dedicated  to 
the  fight  for  civil  rights. 

A  politically  active  person  as  well,  she  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  1964,  a  presidential  elector  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1964,  Chair  of 
the  credentials  committee  in  1972,  and  a 
member-at -large  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  1973.  In  1977,  President 
Jimmy  Carter  appointed  her  to  his  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, making  her  the  first  Black  woman  to 
serve  as  a  cabinet  Secretary. 


HICKORY  HILLS  ELEMENTARY 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1990 
Mr  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hickory  Hills  El- 
ementary School  in  Manetta,  GA,  will  cele- 
brate Its  30th  anniversary  next  week.  This 
school  IS  well-known  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional distnct  and  the  State  of  Georgia  for  its 
quality  faculty  and  staff  and  its  commitment  to 
excellence  in  educatron  This  year's  "Manetta 
Teacher   of   the    Year, "    Ms    Donna    Milton, 
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leaches  at  Hickory  Hills  Hickory  Hills  School 
IS  an  important  part  of  our  community,  and  it 
hokjs  p)arttcular  significance  for  me.  Both  of 
my  chiWren  attended  Hickory  Hills;  my  wife, 
Lillian,  IS  a  former  teacher  and  P  T  A  presi- 
dent at  Hickory  Hills,  and  I  bnefly  served  as 
president  of  the  Hickory  Hills  P.T.A  until  my 
election  to  this  body  So  I  am  particularly  ap- 
preciative of  this  great  school  and  the  impact 
it  has  had  on  our  community  throughout  its 
30-year  existence  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
teachers,  faculty,  parents,  and  students,  when 
I  express  my  wish  for  another  30  years  of  ex- 
cellence at  Hickory  Hills. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1990.  Manetta  Daily  Journal  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

Hickory  Hills  Elementary  Plans  30th 

Anniversary  Celebration 

(By  Martha  Collins) 

•Remember  when"  will  be  the  key  words 

at  Hickory  Hills  Elementary  School  in  Man 

etta,  Feb.  12  16  as  the  students,  PTA.  teach 

ers.  alumni   and   former  teachers  celebrate 

the  schools  30th  anniversary. 

The  week  will  begin  with  the  students 
decorating  the  doors,  many  with  old  snap- 
shots, newspaper  articles  and  graffiti,  to 
make  the  entire  school  a  scene  of  nostalgia 
The  display  case  will  hold  even  more  memo- 
rabilia from  the  past. 

All  students  will  be  given  birthday  but 
tons"  featuring  a  picture  of  a  dragon  ahe 
school  mascot)  blowing  out  candles  on  a 
birthday  cake.  The  buttons  were  made  by 
the  PTA  for  the  children  to  wear  all  week  as 
a  part  of  the  celebration. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  13,  will  be  Backwards 
Day,"  said  Beth  Drew,  co-chairman  of  pub- 
licity for  the  event.  The  children  will  walk 
backwards,  wear  sweaters  backwards— even 
the  meals  will  t)e  reversed."  she  said.  Sack 
lunches  will  be  provided  early  and  room 
mothers  will  provide  breakfast  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Wednesday.  Valentine  s  Day.  is  a  day  for 
parties  in  the  classrooms,  so  special  celebra 
tions  are  not  being  planned,  she  said. 

Former  teachers,  alumni,  parents,  and 
anyone  interested  in  the  school  are  invited 
to  attend  a  formal  reception  in  the  cafetor 
ium  from  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Thur.sday.  Feb 
15.  said  Nancy  Hunter,  co-chairman  of  the 
,>vent. 

"We  sent  out  300  invitations,  but  many 
people  were  missed.  This  is  our  invitation  to 
them,"  she  said. 

"We  want  as  many  people  as  can  to  attend 
since  we  have  30  years  of  teachers  coming 
back  to  be  honored  at  the  reception." 

In  addition,  the  library  will  be  dedicated 
to  Jane  Riley  at  11  a.m.  "We  want  to  honor 
her  for  her  15  years  as  principal  of  Hickory 
Hills,"  said  Ms.  Drew.  "She  retired  last  year 
She  was  the  principal  the  longest  length  of 
time  (longer  than  any  other  principal)."" 

To  wind  up  the  week,  Friday,  Feb.  16.  will 
be  Green  and  White  Day,  with  everyone 
wearing  the  school  colors.  At  2  p.m.  the  stu 
dents  will  go  to  the  cafetorium  for  the 
birthday  party.  Room  mothers  will  provide 
party  hats. 

The  entertainment  for  this  party  will  be 
teachers-parents  follies,  headed  by  second 
grade  teacher  Joyce  Hopkins.  This  skit  will 
reflect  on  the  past  30  years.  The  afternoon 
3f  celebration  will  end  with  a  birthday  cake. 
The  students  will  have  cake  provided  by  the 
room  mothers  in  the  classrooms. 

The  week  of  fun  for  the  students  will  in 
elude  the  parents  as  well  as  the  students 
Friday  night  at  a  Sock  Hop.  complete  with  a 
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disc  jockey.  Doug  Big  Daddy"  Williams. 
From  7:30  to  10  p.m..  the  .school  will  take  on 
the  motif  of  a  soda  shop  with  decorations  by 
Nancy  Cox.  a  graphic  designer  and  mother 
of  a  Hickory  Hills  fifth  grader,  Julie, 

She  IS  making  a  huge  3-D  jukebox  with 
the  effect  of  a  real  jukebox,  and  a  disc 
jockey  box.  said  Ms.  Hunter.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  will  be  a  soda  fountain'"  with 
pizza  and  Coke  for  sale 

Special  decorations  and  displays  from  the 
past  will  again  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Ev- 
eryone is  encouraged  to  pull  out  their 
poodle  skirts,  saddle  shoes,  letter  svieaters. 
and  clothes  reminiscent  of  the  past  30  years 
for  this  occasion. 

'Our  principal,  Laura  Lester,  conceived 
the  whole  idea  for  this  week  of  celebration.'" 
said  Ms.  Drew  "Last  fall,  she  approached 
me  about  doing  this.  " 

Ginger  Autry  is  co-chairman  of  the  event 
with  Ms.  Hunter.  Committee  chairmen  in- 
clude publicity.  Ms.  Drew  and  Martha  Lee 
Brumby:  buttons,  Cindy  Ryals  and  Cindy 
Buchanan:  food,  Meredith  Dykes  and 
Wardin  Bassler;  decorations,  Nancy  Cox;  in- 
vitations, Cathy  Colquitt  and  Anna  Tucker; 
sock  hop  tickets,  Cathy  Case;  and  skit. 
Joyce  Hopkins. 


H.R.  3906-THE  ENERGY  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1990 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  loined  Congressman  Durbin  and 
14  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  H.R.  3906, 
the  Energy  and  Environmental  Protection  Act 
of  1990,  that  would  help  to  develop  and 
expand  the  use  of  ethanol.  given  it's  impor- 
tance to  our  domestic  economy  and  as  a 
clean-burning  fuel  alternative  for  the  future 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  continue  the  Federal 
ethanol  support  initiatives  that  were  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  over  a  decade  ago. 
The  combination  of  air  quality  problems  and 
our  growing  reliance  on  imported  petroleum- 
based  fuels  forces  us  to  look  toward  clean- 
burning  fuel  alternatives,  such  as  ethanol,  with 
renewed  vigor  as  a  strategy  to  address  these 
problems.  Congress  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  health  and  economic  nsks  associated  with 
our  country's  detnmental  reliance  on  imported 
oil 

In  addition,  the  Congress  is  expected  to 
pass  new  clean  air  legislation  that  will  most 
likely  include  requirements  to  use  alternative 
fuels  in  our  Nation's  cities  that  cannot  meet 
the  clean  air  standards.  In  light  of  this  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  expand  the  use  of  alternative  fuels,  the  in- 
centives that  are  currently  in  place  that  make 
ethanol  a  viable  product  are  necessary  to 
ensure  it's  continued  availability  to  meet  the 
anticipated  new  clean  air  requirements. 

According  to  the  EPA,  over  100  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  presently  out  of  compliance 
with  current  air  quality  standards.  This  reflects 
an  increase  of  37  more  areas  over  the  previ- 
ous year  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act 

I  believe  that  the  development  of  alternative 
fuels  should  be  part  of  the  solution  to  bring 
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these  cities  into  compliance.  Alternative  motor 
fuel  consumption  reduces  the  amount  of  toxic 
emissions  polluting  our  environment.  For  ex- 
ample, ethanol  fuel  use  emits  up  to  25  per- 
cent less  carbon  monoxide  when  substituted 
for  other  petroleum-based  motor  fuels. 

Of  equal  significance,  using  alternative  fuels 
such  as  ethanol  has  a  second  desired  effect 
of  providing  an  alternative  use  of  farm  com- 
modities and  strengthening  farm  pnces.  These 
motor  fuel  alternatives  not  only  release  fewer 
harmful  particulates  into  our  environment,  but 
their  utilization  has  a  favorable  impact  on  our 
farm  economy  and  helps  us  to  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil  Further,  the  current  eth- 
anol program  is  cost  effective;  the  money 
saved  through  reduced  farm  program  expendi- 
tures exceeds  the  costs  in  reduced  tax  reve- 
nues necessary  for  funding  the  ethanol  en- 
hancement programs.  An  administration  task 
force  report  in  1987  estimated  that  for  every 
$0.60  in  tax  credits  expended  for  ethanol  de- 
velopment and  production,  farm  program 
costs  would  be  reduced  between  S0.59  to 
$1.37. 

That's  why  we've  introduced  H.R  3906,  the 
Energy  and  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1990.  This  legislation  would  extend  and  clarify 
those  Federal  tax  incentives  necessary  to 
expand  the  use  of  clean-burning,  ethanol- 
based  fuels.  These  fuels  will  emit  fewer  dan- 
gerous chemicals  into  the  atmosphere  and 
therefore  will  help  us  to  clean  up  our  cities, 
reduce  acid  rain,  and  contnbute  to  the  check 
on  global  warming. 

Ethanol's  contribution  to  our  important  na- 
tional energy  and  health  policy  goals  will  be 
maintained  under  this  bill 

Let  me  briefly  summanze  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  bill: 

Pbovisions  of  the  Energy  and  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act  of  1990  iH.R.  3906) 
Extends  the  excise  tax  exemption  and  the 
blender's  tax  credit  for  alcohol  fuels  to  the 
year  2002. 

Further  clarifies  that  the  blender's  tax 
credit  includes  Ethyl  Tertiary  Butyl  Ether 
(ETBE). 

Also  extends  the  ethanol  import  tariff  to 
the  year  2002, 

Requires  a  3.1  oxygen  content  for  all 
motor  fuels  sold  in  carbon  monoxide  non-at- 
tainment areas. 

Directs  the  EPA  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  environmental  impact  of  certain  aro- 
matic compounds  in  conventional  fuels  and 
to  address  the  benefits  of  replacing  these 
compounds  with  ethanol  or  ETBE. 

Congress  established  an  ethanol  program  in 
1 979  that  has  worked  well  to  date.  Collective- 
ly, the  Federal  ethanol  support  efforts— includ- 
ing the  current  excise  tax  exemption  and  cred- 
its, and  the  tariff  provisions  and  CBI  initia- 
tive—have been  critical  in  making  ethanol- 
based  fuels  competitive  in  the  motor  fuel  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  light  of  very  disturbing  evidence  that 
we've  been  increasing  our  consumption  of  im- 
ported conventional  motor  fuels  that  contrib- 
ute to  our  air  quality  problem,  I  think  it's  time 
to  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  ethanol  produc- 
ers and  blenders— that  we  recognize  ethanol- 
based  motor  fuel  as  an  important  clean-burn- 
ing fuel  alternative  and  will  ensure  its  availabil- 
ity in  the  future.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  mandate  the  use  of  clean-burning 
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fuels  including  ethanol,  at  least  in  those 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone  non-attainment 
cities  that  continue  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  residents 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  HR 
3906,  legislation  that  will  help  us  to  clean  up 
our  cities  An  important  step  toward  solving 
the  problems  associated  with  conventional 
fuel  use  are  our  efforts  to  extend  the  Federal 
incentives  that  enhance  the  development  and 
use  of  ethanol  as  a  motor  fuel  alternative 
With  your  support,  we  can  assure  that  clean- 
burning,  ethanol-based  fuels  remain  a  viable 
weapon  for  combating  our  increasing  environ- 
mental and  economic  problems 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL WORKS  COPY- 
RIGHT PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1990 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Architectural  Works  Copy- 
right Protection  Act  of  1990,  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Copyright  Act  to  protect  works  of 
architecture  by  creating  a  new  category  of 
copyright  subject  matter.  I  would  expect  my 
subcommittee — the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Intellectual  Property,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice — to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  in 
the  near  future. 

On  March  1,  1989,  the  United  States  ad- 
hered to  the  Berne  Convention  lor  the  Protec- 
tion of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  the  world's 
oldest  and  most  prestigious  multilateral  copy- 
right treaty.  Adherence  has  brought  us  imme- 
diate benefits  by  establishing  new  copyright 
relations  with  26  countries,  and  by  giving  us 
greater  participation  in  shaping  future  revi- 
sions to  international  intellectual  property  law 

The  objective  of  the  Berne  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act,  which  was  the  work  product 
of  my  subcommittee,  was  simple:  to  permit 
adherence  by  making  only  those  changes  in 
U.S.  law  absolutely  required  to  meet  our  treaty 
obligations.  This  approach,  so-called  minimal- 
ism, was  not  adopted  out  of  a  desire  to  sneak 
into  the  convention,  but,  rather,  out  of  a  con- 
viction that  when  legislating  in  the  area  of 
copyright — an  area  that  deeply  affects  Amen- 
:ans'  enjoyment  of  books,  films  television 
programming,  music,  and  the  visual  arts,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  reliance  on  copyrighted 
computer  software — we  must  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  order  to  avoid  upsetting  the 
existing  balance  of  interests  among  creators, 
distnbutors.  and  consumers. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  Berne  Con- 
tention IS  protection  for  works  of  architec- 
ture— the  constructed  design  of  three-dimen- 
sional structures.  This  protection  is  entirely 
separate  from  that  granted  to  architectural 
Dians,  drawings,  and  models.  My  onginal 
Berne  implementation  bill  therefore  included 
express  protection  for  works  of  architecture, 
limited  by  exemptions  and  restrictions  on  rem- 
sdies  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  real  estate  and 
architectural  communities. 

During  our  initial  deliberations  on  Berne  ad- 
lerence,  the  issue  of  protection  for  works  of 
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architecture  failed  to  draw  much  response 
Tnen.  near  the  end  of  the  hearing  process, 
two  respected  copyright  scholars— Prof.  Paul 
Goldstein,  Stanford  Law  School,  and  Barbara 
Ringer,  Esq  .  former  Register  of  Copyrights- 
testified  that  creation  of  a  separate  statutory 
provision  for  works  of  architecture  may  not  tie 
required  under  the  minimalist  approach.  This 
conclusion  was  based  on  certain  language  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  report  accompany- 
ing the  Copynght  Revision  Act  of  1976. 

Relying  on  this  testimony,  the  provisions  on 
works  of  architecture  were  deleted  from  the 
implementation  bill  The  experts  recommend- 
ed, however,  and  I  agreed,  that  further  study 
of  the  issue  be  undertaken  Consequently,  on 
Apnl  27,  1988.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Register 
of  Copyrights,  Ralph  Oman,  requesting  the 
Copyright  Office  to  conduct  a  full  review  of 
the  subject,  and  to  report  the  results  of  that 
review  to  me,  including  any  recommendations 
for  amending  the  Copyright  Act. 

In  order  to  gam  information  for  the  study, 
the  Copynght  Office  published  a  notice  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Federal  Register,  soliciting  com- 
ments from  all  affected  parties  on  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  questions.  Eleven  replies  were 
received.  Respondents  included  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation,  the  Amencan  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  individual  architects  and  en- 
gineers, and  law  firms  representing  architects, 
contractors,  and  builders. 

On  June  19,  1989,  Ralph  Oman  delivered 
his  226-page  report  to  me.  In  reading  the  doc- 
ument, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  study 
had  generated  sharp  conflict  within  the  Copy- 
right Office.  In  his  preface  to  the  report,  Mr. 
Oman  noted:  "I  know  of  no  other  issue  to 
anse  in  the  Copynght  Office  that  has  engen- 
dered such  deep  and  bitterly  fought  profes- 
sional disagreements."  Ralph  Oman  added, 
though,  that  the  dispute  had  "less  to  do  with 
attitudes  about  the  Chrysler  Building  than 
toward  designs  of  Chrysler  cars."  The  dis- 
agreement in  the  Copyright  Office  revolved 
around  whether  existing  law  provides  protec- 
tion for  at  least  some  works  of  architecture,  a 
disagreement  I  also  found  surprising,  in  light 
of  the  Copyright  Office's  apparent  agreement 
with  the  views  of  the  two  aforementioned 
copynght  experts  that  the  1976  House  Judici- 
ary report  formed  a  basis  for  Berne  compli- 
ance. In  any  event,  on  two  critical  points,  all 
Copyright  Office  experts  agreed;  the  Berne 
Convention  requires  protection  for  works  of 
architecture,  and  U.S.  law  should  be  amended 
to  expressly  so  provide. 

Treaty  obligations  are  solemn  undertakings, 
not  be  taken  lightly.  In  light  of  the  apparent 
uncertainty  regarding  the  protection  of  works 
of  architecture  under  existing  U.S.  law.  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Architectural  Works 
Copyright  Protection  Act  of  1990,  designed  to 
place  U.S.  law  unequivocally  in  compliance 
with  our  Berne  obligations.  Fully  in  keeping 
with  the  minimalist  approach,  this  bill  makes 
only  those  changes  necessary  for  compliance, 
and  It  does  so  in  straightforward  language, 
free  for  entanglement  in  the  controversy  over 
design  protection  and  useful  articles.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Copyright  Office  en- 
thusiastically supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  central  role  works  of  architecture 
play  in  our  daily  lives,  not  only  as  forms  of 
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shelter  and  as  investments,  but  also  as  works 
of  art.  Architecture  is  an  art  form  that  per- 
forms a  very  public,  social  purpose.  As  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  remarked;  "We  shape  our 
buildings  and  our  buildings  shape  us."  We 
rarely  appreciate  works  of  architecture  alone. 
(Sut  instead  typically  view  them  in  conjuctiofi 
with  other  structures  and  the  environment  at 
large,  where,  at  their  best,  they  serve  to  ex- 
press the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  entire 
community.  Frank  Lloyd  Wnght,  a  proud  son 
of  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  indeed  of 
my  congressional  district,  aptly  observed: 
"Buildings  will  always  remain  the  most  valua- 
ble aspect  'n  a  people's  environment,  the  one 
most  capable  of  cultural  reaction," 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  borne  out 
every  day  in  this  very  building,  whk;h  serves 
as  a  strong  symbol  of  our  country's  dedication 
to  democracy  The  sheer  number  of  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  speaks  eloquently  to  the  success 
of  that  symbol.  Indeed,  the  important  relation- 
ship between  democracy  and  architecture  was 
well  understood  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
design  of  the  Cetpitol  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  love  of  architec- 
ture IS  well  known  and  visible  today  in  his  own 
works  of  architecture  at  Monticello  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  It  is  less  well  known  that 
Jefferson  submitted  an  anonymous  entry  for 
the  competition  to  build  the  White  House.  His 
design  was  highly  regarded,  and  even  though 
he  lost  to  James  Hoban,  Jefferson  as  Presi- 
dent made  a  number  of  changes  to  the  build- 
ing, assisted  by  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  an 
architect  whose  work  we  now  gather  in. 

Other  countries,  of  course,  have  rich  archi- 
tectural heritages.  Pans  is  almost  synonymous 
with  Notre  Dame,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  for 
lovers  of  high-technology  architecture,  the 
Pompidou  Centre.  Sometimes  cities  come  to 
be  identified  principally  through  their  land- 
marks, who  can  think  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
without  envisaging  Jorn  Utzon's  beautiful 
Sydney  Opera  House,  a  work  whose  soanng 
features  were  transplanted  and  adapted  by 
Eero  Saannen  in  the  TWA  terminal  at  JFK  Air- 
port, and  again,  closer  to  home,  at  Dulles  Air- 
port 

The  surrealistic  architecture  of  the  Antonio 
Gaud;  in  Spain  cleariy  reveals  architecture's 
poetic  nature,  a  point  made  by  renowned  cntic 
Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  who  wrote  that  archi- 
tects can  make  "poetry  out  of  visual  devises, 
as  a  wnter  uses  literary  or  aural  devices.  As 
words  become  symbols,  so  do  objects;  the  ar- 
chitectural worid  Is  an  endless  source  of  sym- 
bols with  unique  ramifications  in  time  and 
space  " 

Mr  Speaker,  the  point  of  this  all  too  brief 
review  of  the  creative  nature  of  architecture  is 
to  give  some  indication  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  legislation  My  bill,  in  keeping  with  the 
Berne  Convention,  is  intended  to  cover  an  ar- 
chitect's artistic  expression  It  does  not  en- 
compass methods  of  construction,  or  purely 
functional  elements  compnsed  of  standard 
features,  such  as  plain  doorways,  arches,  win- 
dows, or  roofs,  nor  to  the  Levitttowns  of  the 
country. 

How  will  we  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
architectural  expression  and  mere  construc- 
tion? This  distinction  may  prove  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult one,  based  on  the  proposition  that  archi- 
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lecture's  artistic  expression  takes  place  m  a 
functional  context   Althoughi  this  issue  will  be 
explored  further  dunng  hearings,  Mrs    Huxta 
Lie  provides  a  useful  starling  point 

[TlPchnoloKj  IS  not  art,  and  form  only  fol- 
lows funciion  as  a  starting  point,  or  life  antl 
art  would  tn-  much  .simpUr  than  thfy  are. 
The  key  to  the  art  of  archilecture  Is  Ihe 
conviction  and  sensitivity  wiih  which  tech 
nology  and  function  are  interpreted  ae,sthet- 
ically,  in  solutions  of  a  praclieal  social  pur 
fKjse. 

In  order  to  determine  copynghtability  or  the 
scope  of  protection,  the  Copyright  Office  or 
the  courts  will  assess  the  particular  nature  of 
creatrvity  in  works  of  architecture  as  present- 
ed in  the  particular  structure  at  issue 

I  will  now.  bnefly,  review  the  provisions  of 
the  bill 

Section  1  This  section  provides  that  the  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Architectural  Works 
Copyright  Protection  Act  of  1990  " 

Section  2  Section  2  adds  a  new  definition 
"architectural  work"  to  the  Copynght  Act  and 
amends  another  one  "Berne  Convention 
Work" 

Paragraph  (a)  amends  section  101  of  title 
1 7  to  provide  a  definition  of  the  sub|ect  matter 
protected  by  the  bill  architectural  works  An 
"architectural  work  iS  defined  as  the  design 
of  a  building  or  other  three-dimensional  struc- 
ture, as  embodied  m  that  building  or  struc- 
ture.'  This  definition  has  two  components 

First,  it  states  that  what  is  protected  is  the 
design  of  a  building  or  other  three-dimensional 
structure  The  term  design  is  intended  to 
encompass  txith  the  overall  shape  of  a  struc 
tore  as  well  as  protectable  individual  ele- 
ments. There  is,  however,  only  one  architec- 
tural work"  per  structure,  separate  registra- 
tions may  not  be  sought  for  multiple  protecta- 
ble elements  in  any  given  structure  This  pro- 
vision recognizes  both  that  creativity  in  archi- 
tecture frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  selec- 
tion, coordination  or  arrangement  of  unpro- 
tectable  individual  elements  into  an  original, 
protectable  whole,  and  that  an  architect  may 
incorporate  new,  protectable  design  elements 
into  otherwise  standard,  unprotectable  building 
features  In  both  cases,  what  is  protected  is 
only  the  architect's  original  contribution 

Second,  by  requiring  that  the  design  be  em- 
bodied in  a  building  or  other  three-dimensional 
structure,  the  definition  makes  clear  that  the 
protectable  subject  matter  is  the  built  design 
and  not  the  design  of  the  building  as  depicted 
in  architectural  plans,  drawings,  models,  or 
elevations.  These  latter  types  of  works  are 
presently  protected  as  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  works,  and  that  protection  is  un 
touclied  by  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (b)  amends  the  definition  of 
"Berne  Convention  Work"  in  section  101  of 
title  17,  to  provide  a  point  of  attachment  for 
national  eligibility  purposes  The  amendment 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  an  architectural 
work,  the  work  is  a  Berne  Convention  Work  if 
the  building  or  structure  that  the  architectural 
wofV  IS  embodied  in  "is  erected  m  a  country 
adhenng  to  the  Berne  Convention "  This 
amendment  is  necessitated  by  United  States 
membership  in  the  Berne  Union. 

Section  3:  This  section  amends  section  102 
of  title  17  to  provide  a  new  category  of  pro- 
tected subject  matter    "architectural  works" 
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By  creating  a  new  category  of  protectable 
subiect  matter,  and,  therefore,  by  not  encom- 
passing architectural  works  as  pictorial,  graph- 
ic, or  sculptural  works,  under  the  bill  the  co- 
pynghtability of  architectural  works  will  not  be 
evaluated  under  the  separability  test  applica- 
ble to  pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works 
embodied  m  useful  articles  There  is  consider- 
able scholarly  and  judicial  disagreement  over 
how  to  apply  the  separability  test,  and  the 
pnncipal  reason  for  not  treating  architectural 
works  as  pictonal,  graphic,  or  sculptural  works 
IS  to  avoid  entangling  architectural  works  in 
this  disagreement  It  is  not  to  be  suggested, 
though,  that  in  evaluating  the  copynghtability 
or  scope  of  protection  for  an  architectural 
work,  the  courts  and  the  Copynght  Office 
should  ignore  functionality  A  two-step  proc- 
ess IS  envisioned  First,  an  architectural  work 
should  be  examined  to  determine  whether 
there  are  onginal,  artistic  elements  present,  in- 
cluding overall  shape  If  so,  a  second  step  is 
reached  to  examine  whether  the  original,  artis- 
tic elements  are  functionally  required.  If  the 
elements  are  not  absolutely  functionally  re- 
quired, the  work  is  protectable  The  proper 
scope  of  protection  is  a  different  matter;  func- 
tional considerations  may,  for  example,  deter- 
mine only  particular  design  elements.  In  such 
a  case,  protection  would  be  denied  for  the 
functionally  determined  components,  but 
would  be  available  for  nonfunctionally  deter- 
mined design  elements  The  court  must  be 
free  to  develop  their  own  applications  of  these 
pnnciples,  free  from  the  separability  debate 
raging  for  pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural 
works  embodied  in  useful  articles 

While  this  amendment  is  straightforward 
and  minimalist,  the  area  is  complicated.  At  the 
outset,  I  want  to  note  at  least  two  possible  al- 
ternatives These  alternatives,  to  be  discussed 
during  the  heanng  process,  will  be  subjected 
to  full  and  fair  debate 

The  first  alternative  would  be  to  amend  the 
definition  of  "useful  article"  in  section  101  of 
title  1 7  so  that  one-of-a-kind  buildings  and 
other  three-dimensional  structures  that  pos- 
sess a  unique  artistic  character"  are  not  con- 
sidered 'useful  articles"  The  purpose  of  this 
alternative  would  be  to  avoid,  for  a  limited 
class  of  works  of  architecture,  application  of 
the  difficult  separability  test  presently  required 
of  pictorial,  graphic,  and  sculptural  works  em- 
bodied in  useful  articles.  The  alternative  ac- 
complishes this,  however,  by  injecting  into 
copyright  law  two  concepts  that  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  histoncally  rejected;  namely,  a 
requirement  of  uniqueness  and  a  subjective 
determination  of  artistic  character 

The  bill  as  now  drafted  accomplishes  the 
same  goal  as  this  alternative,  but  without 
doing  violence  to  well-established  principles  of 
copyright  law  Nonetheless,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late debate,  I  am  introducing  this  proposal  as 
a  separate  measure  Entitled  the  "Unique  Ar- 
chitectural Structures  Copynght  Act  of  1990," 
the  bill  defines  useful  article  "  as  one  having 
an  intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  is  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  article 
or  to  convey  information,  except  that  'unique" 
structures  are  not  useful  articles 

A  second  alternative,  proposed  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  would  not 
protect  architectural  works  as  defined  in  my 
bill,  but  would  instead  extend  existing  rights  in 
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architectural  drawings  or  models  to  "prohibit 
the  construction  of  a  building  or  other  three- 
dimensional  structure  resulting  from  the  unau- 
thonzed  reproduction  of  such  drawing  or 
model  " 

Arguably,  there  are  two  difficulties  with  this 
proposal.  First,  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  place 
United  States  law  in  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  Berne  Convention, 
Based  on  the  Copynght  Office  report  and  the 
record  before  the  Congress  in  our  Berne  de- 
liberations. It  IS  clear  that  article  2(1)  of  the 
Berne  Convention  mandates  protection  for  the 
assembled  onginal  design  of  three-dimension- 
al structures.  The  level  of  protection  granted 
to  two-dimensional  plans  and  drawings  is  an 
entirely  different  Issue,  and  must  therefore  be 
judged  outside  of  the  minimalist  approach. 

The  second  problem  with  this  approach  Is 
that,  judged  outside  of  the  minimalist  ap- 
proach and  on  its  own  merits,  it  creates  rights 
heretofore  rejected  by  the  Congress  and  the 
courts.  Copynght  in  two-dimensionai  works 
has  never  included  the  right  to  prohibit  the 
construction  of  uncopyrightable  three-dimen- 
sional works  depicted  therein.  Such  protection 
must  come,  if  at  all,  under  the  patent  law. 
Moreover,  the  AlA's  proposal  could  prohibit 
the  construction  of  objects  that  fail  both  the 
patent  and  copyright  standards  for  protection, 
including  bridge  approaches,  parking  garages, 
and  simple  tract  housing,  if  these  structures 
were  build  using  unauthonzed  copies  of  copy- 
righted plans  or  drawings.  We  must  be  ex- 
traordinanly  careful  before  granting  such 
rights.  I  firmly  believe  that  advocates  of  such 
proposals— and  indeed  advocates  of  all  pro- 
posals to  extend  copyright  protection— should 
shoulder  the  burden  of  showing  first,  that  the 
new  interest  for  which  protection  is  sought  fits 
harmoniously  within  the  existing  legal  frame- 
work without  violating  basic  pnnciples  or  basic 
concepts;  second,  that  the  nghts  can  be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  defined;  third,  that 
the  costs  of  the  proposal  do  not  adversely 
affect  the  public  or  legitimate  interest  groups, 
nor  unfairly  ennch  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation, and.  finally,  that  the  proposal  will  bene- 
fit the  public. 

I  do  not  presently  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  weigh  the  proposal  against  this  test 
and  hope  to  explore  this  matter  further  dunng 
my  subcommittee's  heanngs. 

Section  4:  This  section  creates  a  new  sec- 
tion 120  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  limit- 
ing the  exclusive  rights  in  architectural  works. 

Subsection  (a)  permits  the  unauthorized 
"making,  distributing,  or  public  display  of  pic- 
tures, paintings,  photographs,  or  other  pictonal 
representations  of  the  work,  if  the  building  or 
other  three-dimensional  structure  in  which  the 
work  IS  embodied  is  located  in  a  public 
place. "  Similar  exceptions  are  found  in  most 
Berne  member  countries.  In  order  for  United 
States  law  to  be  in  compliance  with  article 
9(2)  of  the  Berne  Convention  as  regards  com- 
mercial reproductions,  an  argument  may  be 
raised  that  this  exception  should  be  limited  to 
instances  in  which  the  architectural  work  does 
not  constitute  the  pnmary  subject  of  the  two- 
dimensional  reproduction. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  limitations  on  reme- 
dies available  for  infringement  of  architectural 
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works.  Paragraph  (1)  states  that  injunctions 
will  not  lie  against  construction  of  an  allegedly 
infringing  structure  if  construction  has  sub- 
stantially begun  Paragraph  (2)  provides  that 
under  no  circumstances  may  an  infnngmg 
building  be  seized  or  demolished  under  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  1 7  These  limitations  are  designed 
to  protect  the  development  community  from 
potentially  draconian  consequences  Of 
course,  monetary  damages  under  chapter  5 
are  still  available,  and  are  unaffected  by  this 
provision 

Subsection  (c)  provides  limitations  neces- 
sary to  protect  owners  of  buildings  or  other 
three-dimensional  structures  Paragraph  (1) 
pemits  owners  of  buildings  or  other  three-di- 
mensional structures  embodying  protected  ar- 
chitectural works  to  make  minor  alternations 
to  the  building  or  structure  for  any  purpose 
without  the  consent  of  the  copyright  owner  of 
the  architectural  work  Paragraph  (2)  permits 
the  owners  of  buildings  or  other  three-dimen- 
sional structures  embodying  protected  archi- 
tectural works  to  make  alternations  necessary 
to  repair  the  building  or  structure  without  the 
consent  of  the  copyright  owner  of  the  archi- 
tectural work 

Subsection  (c)  is  narrowly  drafted  to  avoid 
congressional  involvement  in  the  frequently 
bitter  controversies  over  additions  and  alter- 
ations to  buildings  for  purposes  of  "enhanced 
utility,"  an  extremely  vague  concept  nowhere 
found  in  the  copynght  law  Such  matters  might 
best  be  lett  to  contract  law  However,  I  would 
hope  that  more  information  on  this  issue 
would  be  developed  dunng  subcommittee 
heanngs,  especially  regarding  whether  alter- 
ations or  additions  would  be  considered  denv- 
ative  works,  under  some  circumstances,  and  if 
so,  whether  contract  law  nevertheless  pro- 
vides the  appropnate  forum  for  owners  of 
structures  and  copyright  owners  of  architectur- 
al works  to  bargain  over  rights 

As  in  so  many  areas  of  law,  the  Copynght 
Act  frequently  operates  as  a  default  mecha- 
nism, utilized  pnncipally  when  the  parties  fail 
to  take  into  account  particular  issues.  In  the 
cases  of  alterations  and  additions,  competing 
default  interests  are  at  stake.  Good  arguments 
:an  be  made  that  owners  of  buildings  should 
be  able  to  alter  them  to  suit  their  needs  Yet 
some  alterations  can  destroy  the  integrity  of 
an  architect's  work.  Perfiaps  such  alterations 
are  encompassed  with  the  copynght  owner's 
right  to  make  denvative  works.  Another  way  to 
protect  against  such  alterations  would  be  to 
provide  moral  nghts  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  those  responding  to  the  Copy- 
right Office's  notice  of  inquiry  did  not  believe  a 
provision  on  moral  rights  was  necessary 

The  final  statutory  change  made  by  section 
4  IS  a  comforming  amendment  to  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1  of  title 
1 7  and  to  section  1 06  of  title  1 7  to  reflect  new 
section  120 

Section  5:  Effective  date  The  bill  is  pro- 
spective only,  governing  works  of  architecture 
created  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

There  are  other  issues  raised  by  copyright 
orotection  for  architectural  works.  These 
ssues  are  presented  by  the  bill's  minimalist 
approach.  One  of  these  issues  is  onginality. 
By  simply  providing  for  a  new  category  of  pro- 
tected subject  matter  in  section  102(a)  of  title 
17,  the  bill  intends  that  the  same  standard  of 
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onginality  applied  by  the  courts  to  the  other 
seven  categories  of  subject  matter  in  section 
102(a)  will  be  applied  to  architectural  works 
Earlier  proposals  to  require  a  higher  standard 
were  criticized  by  the  Amencan  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects and  others  My  bill  takes  into  account 
these  cnticisms  This  does  not  mean,  though, 
that  copynght  in  architectural  works  extends 
to  methods  and  processes  of  construction,  ar- 
chitectural styles,  or  to  the  idea  of  creating  a 
rod,  window,  arch,  or  doorway  in  a  particular 
way  The  limitations  currently  found  in  section 
102(b)  of  title  17  will  apply  equally  to  architec- 
tural works 

Another  question  raised  by  protection  for  ar- 
chitectural works  IS  determining  infringement 
As  with  onginality,  the  Copyright  Act  currently 
leaves  such  determinations  up  to  the  courts 
The  act  does  not  out  of  a  desire  by  Congress 
to  shirk  a  difficult  task,  but  out  of  a  studied 
conviction  that  such  determination  can  only 
be  addressed  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  where 
all  the  relevant  facts  can  be  fully  evaluated 
My  bill  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  courts  to 
determine  infringement  questions,  consistent 
with  existing  copynght  law 

A  final  issue  concerns  preemption  of  State 
laws.  Section  301  of  the  Copyright  Act  con- 
tains a  two-step  preemption  test  First,  the 
subject  matter  must  be  one  specified  in  sec- 
tion 102  or  103  of  title  17  Second,  the  rights 
granted  by  the  State  must  be  equivalent  to 
"any  of  the  exclusive  rights  within  the  general 
scope  of  copynght  as  specified  m  section 
106."  Since  architectural  works  will  be  speci- 
fied in  section  102  under  the  bill,  the  subject 
matter  prong  of  the  preemption  test  would  be 
satisfied.  The  second  prong,  that  of  equivalent 
rights,  IS  therefore  the  important  one.  The 
courts  have  done  an  admirable  jOb  in  applying 
this  prong  in  cases  of  claims  of  misappropna- 
tion,  breach  of  contract,  conversion,  nghts  of 
privacy  and  publicity,  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices, and  unfair  competition.  The  courts 
should  have  no  difficulty  applying  these  same 
pnnciples  to  architectural  works. 

My  concern  is  with  State  zoning  and  land- 
mark laws  Zoning  laws  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
preempted  under  the  bill  because  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  nghts  granted  under 
the  Copynght  Act  Indeed,  they  come  into  play 
before  the  architectural  work  is  even  created 
Landmark  laws  stand  on  a  different  footing, 
though,  since  they  place  limitations  on  archi- 
tectural works  that  have  been  created  Since 
this  bill  IS  prospective  only,  the  issue  of  pre- 
emption of  State  landmark  laws  will  not  anse 
until  sometime  well  into  the  future,  but  I  do 
believe  it  is  one  that  should  be  addressed.  As 
an  initial  matter,  landmark  laws  could  conceiv- 
ably conflict  with  the  copyright  owner's  right  to 
make  derivative  works,  since  the  laws  could 
prohibit  alterations  Theoretically,  such  restric- 
tions would  apply  to  the  "copy"— the  building 
or  other  three  dimensional  structure — and  not 
to  the  intangible  intellectual  property— the  ar- 
chitectural work  However,  since  many  archi- 
tectural works  are  only  embodied  in  an  origi- 
nal structure.  State  landmark  laws  could,  at 
least  potentially,  conflict  with  a  copyright 
owners  nght  to  make  a  derivative  alteration, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  copyright  was 
transferred  to  a  building  owner  who  needs 
extra  space 
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Dunng  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on 
the  two  bills  I  may  conclude  that  such  alter- 
ations are  not,  m  fact,  encompassed  by  the 
copyright  owner's  right  to  make  denvative 
works,  or  that  State  landmark  laws  are  not 
preempted  for  other  reasons.  At  this  early 
stage,  however,  I  am  not  prepared  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  section  301  of  title  17 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  preemption  of 
State  landmark  laws.  Since  section  301(d)  of 
title  1 7  states  that  other  Federal  laws  are  not 
preempted  by  the  Copynght  Act,  the  issue  of 
preemption  of  national  landmark  laws  is  not 
presented  by  the  bill 

This  summary,  Mr  Speaker,  highlights  the 
areas  raised  by  copynght  protection  for  archi- 
tectural works  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  these  two  important  bills,  and  I 
invite  their  support  and  recommendations.  Any 
questions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Intellectual  Property,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  2137  Rayburn 
Building  Washington,  DC  20515.  telephone 
(202)  225-3926. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest —designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  8.  1990,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record, 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Ser\- 
ices.  focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Office  of  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  Alcohol  Drug  Abu.se  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 


UM 
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Budget 
To  resume   hearings  in   preparation   for 
reporting   tlie  first   roiirurrcnt   resolu- 
tion on  tlie  fiscal  \ear  1991  bu(i^:et, 

SD  608 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    make    permanent     the    Caribbean 
Basin  Initiate e. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  future 
of  NATO. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Antonia  Coello  No\ello.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD  430 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a,m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  examine 
employer  pension  plans,  focusing  on  li- 
ability as  a  result  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany defaulting  on  insurance  obliga- 
tions. 

SI>-430 

FEBRUARY  20 
9  00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint   hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on   Indian  Affairs  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove  U.S    agricultural   programs,   fo- 
cusing on  Indian  issues. 

SR-332 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  proposed  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  improve  US  agricul- 
tural programs,  focusing  on  Indian 
issues. 

SR  332 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

SD  11  ti 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Diabetes,  Digestive,  and 
Kidney,  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, and  Environmental  Health. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ 
ices,   focusing  on   the   National    Insti- 


tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafnes-s  Institute.  General 
Medical  Scienres,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis,  Mu.sculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome, 
and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  to  strengthen   and   improve   U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and   operational    requirements   for 
rapid    reinforcement     and    associated 
transportation  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  LT.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing  on   trade 
i.ssues. 

SR  332 
.Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Special  Institutions, 

SD~192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1742,  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  (PL.  96-511),  and  comprehensive- 
ly strengthen  agency  responsibility 
and  accountability  of  information  re- 
sources management. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Ser\  ice.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

.  SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  report  on  arms 
control    prospects    following    Moscow 
and  Ottawa  Ministerial  meetings. 

SD-419 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment ot  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Offices  of  the  A.ssistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   S    844   and   H.R. 
1484.  bills  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service    Review    Board.    S.    1360    and 
H.R.  2844.  bills  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection    of     certain     National     Park 


System  resources,  and  S.  1859.  a  bill  to 
restructure  repayment  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap  Founda- 
tion for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Filene  Center  in 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
County.  VA. 

SD  366 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  am. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  implications 
of  changes   in    the   Soviet    Union   and 
Eastern  Europe  for  Western  security, 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  to  strengthen   and   improve   U,S, 
agricultural     programs,     focusing     on 
grain  quality  enhancement. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  1400.  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law. 

SR  253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's civilian  nuclear  waste  program. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1742.  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  (P.L.  96-511).  and  compre- 
hensively strengthen  agency  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  informa- 
tion resources  management. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1543.  to  author- 
ize  the   Colonial   Dames   at   Gunston 
Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to  George 
Mason  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1991 
and  1992  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  ad  va- 
lorem customs  merchandise  processing 
fee. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Robert  William  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 

Public    Printer    for    the    Government 

Printing  Office, 

SR-301 
11:00  am. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR-301 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Admiral   David  E,  Jeremiah,   USN,  to 
be    Vice    Chairman,    Joint    Chiefs    of 
Staff. 

SR-222 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1578,  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Historic  Preservation  Agency  and  a 
National  Center  for  Preservation 
Technology,  and  S.  1579,  to  amend  the 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Historic 
Sites  Act,  tht>  Archaeological  Re- 
sources Protection  Act.  and  the  Aban- 
doned Shipwreck  Act.  and  certain  re- 
lated Acts  to  strengthen  the  preserva- 
tion oi  our  historic  heritage  and  re- 
sources, 

SD  366 
FEBRUARY  23 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans   Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  budget  recommen- 
dations for  \eterans  programs  and  on 
proposed  legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration, 

SH-216 
10:00  a,m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  tor  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  International 
Trade  Commission 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  provisions  relating 
to     fisheries    protection     and     buffer 
zones  (sec.   104  ie)i.  and  the  designa- 
tion of  additional  wilderness  areas  on 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  (title  III), 
of     H.R.     987.     the     Tongass    Timber 
Reform  Act. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S,  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  hunger 
in  America, 

SD-G50 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S,  1543.  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Print- 
er for  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive, 
legislative,  and  administrative  busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 

Small  Business 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 

of  Kyo  R,  Jhin,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

Chief    Counsel    for    Advocacy,    Small 

Business  Administration, 

SR-428A 


Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint   hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review   legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 

SH-216 
10:15  am. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.   1655,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign   Act   of   1971   (P,L,  92- 
2251  relating  to  enforcement  and  con- 
gressional   election   campaign    financ- 
ing, 

SR301 
11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold   hearings  on  S,   1727.  to  revise 
the    Federal    Election    Campaign    Act 
(PL.  92-225)  to  provide  comprehensive 
campaign  finance  reform,  to  lessen  the 
power    of    special    economic    interests. 
and  to  restore  competition  to  Ameri- 
can congressional  elections. 

SR-301 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for   the    Department    of   Defen.se   and 
the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue   hearings   on   the   amended 
authorization   request    for   fiscal   year 
1991   for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SD-106 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114.  a  bill  to  de- 
clare   activities    of    manufacturers    or 
distributors     of     soft     drinks     which 
induce  retailers  to  purchase  soft  drink 
syrup  solely  from  such  entities  to  be 
unfair  acts  or  practices  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 

SR-253 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for 
ACTION,  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability, the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Railroad  Retire 
ment  Board,  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission, 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center, 

SD-116 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  Wong,  of  Missouri,  and  Wil- 
liam D  Phillips,  of  California,  both  to 
be  Associate  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

SR-232A 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  48.  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections. 

SD-628 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soliders'  and  Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1751  and  S.  1904. 
bills  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  food 
shipments. 

SR-253 

9:30  am. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Price?  Subcomimitlee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S,  1655.  S.  1727. 
and   other  related  measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S,  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues, 

SR-332 

MARCH  2 

10:00  a,m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U,S.  agri- 


UMI 


1738 


cultural    programs,    focusing 
wool  and  honey  uidusirics 


on    the 


SR-332 


Appropriations 

Agricultural  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Cooper 
ative  State  Research  Ser\ice.  and  Ex 
tension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen   and   improve  U.Si  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S    1655.  S.  1727, 
and   other   related    measure.s   on   cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  to  strengthen   and   improve   U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint   hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans     Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.    366.   a   bill   to 
enroll    twenty    individuals    under    the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
S,  1128.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders.  S.  1719,  a  bill  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Westwater  Canyon,  Utah  as  a  compo 
nent  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  S.  1738.  a  bili  to  con\ey 
certain    Oregon    and    California    Rail- 
road     Grant      Lands      in      Josephine 
County.  Oregon  to  the  Rouge  Commu 
nity  College  District,  and  S.  1837.  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  Desert  Research  Center. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 

To   hold    hearings   on   the   Genera!    Ac 

counting   Office's   report    on    material 

weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De 

fense's  supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve   U.S.  agri 
cultural    programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for    the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    and    the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture   Production   and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U,S,   agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1976,  to  provide 
for  continued  United  States  leadership 
in  high-performance  computing,  focus- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 
9:30  am. 
Agriculture.  Nvitrition.  and  F'orestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  industry 

SR-332 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  1978.  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
.Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Departmental  Offices. 

SD-116 

MARCH  8 
9:30  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site 

SD-366 


February  7,  1990 


Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
legislation  on  campaign  finance. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  industry, 

SR-332 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a,m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing   on    nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  v^ith  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the    Paralyzed    Veterans    of    America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-F*risoners  of  War,  tiie  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH  216 

MARCH  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Minerals    Management     Service,     and 
the    U.S.    Fish    and    Wildlife    Service, 
both  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, 

S-128.  Capitol 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-116 


February'  7,  1990 


MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 

SD-116 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  S,J.  Res,  232  and  S.J. 
Res.  233.  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  respect  to  ttie  impeachment  of 
Article  HI  judges. 

SD-226 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a,m, 
Go\ernmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer 

SD-342 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332, 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs 

SR-418 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec 
tion  Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec 
tion  Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD  116 

MARCH  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD  138 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD  138 

APRIL  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Serv  ice.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD-116 
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APRIL  18 


9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AMVETS.  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  and  the  Non-commis- 
sioned Officers  Association. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park    Service.    Department    of 
the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

2.00  p.m. 
.Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991   for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams of  tiie  Department  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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I  X  rHNSIO.\>  ()¥  REMARKS 


MAY  :! 
10  00  :\  m 
Approp!  Kiii.jii.s 
InttTior  Subionimincp 
To  hold  h(  ;^rm^;s  on  proposed  budK<>t  (\s- 
iiin.ilts  for  fisral  soar  1991  for  Iho  Na- 
iKiiiil    Kndowiiii'ti:    for   the    Arts,   the 
N'.iMonai  Kiidowiiiiiit   for  llii-  Hiimati 
!!i<s    'lie  National  tlallfry  of  Art.  and 
;lii    Bureau  of   Mines,  all   of   the  Dc 
(janment  of  the  Interior. 

S  128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Tran.^poriratloii  Subrominittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiiiiales    for    fiscal    \ear    1991    for   the 
r  .S  Coast  Guard 

SD  138 

.MAY  7 
10  00  ,T  m 
.Appropriations 
Interior  Siibcotiimitlee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991   for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretar\    of  the  Interior. 


the  Secretary  of  Energy 
retary  of  Agrirtilture 


incl  t  111    Set 
S   128.  Capilol 


MAY  10 
10:00  a. in 
Ap(iroprialion.s 

Transportat ion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearintjs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
liniate.s    for    fi.scal    year    1991    for    the 
Federal  Aviation  Adtnmislration 

SD   i:i8 

CANCELI-.ATIONS 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  H.R.  1472 
a  bill   to  establish   the  Grand   Island 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  nominations  of  John 
W.  Bartlett.  of  Massachu.setts,   to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Ci\ilian  Ra- 
dioactive    Waste     ManriKement.     and 


February  7,  1990 

Robir!  H  Cientile.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  P^ossil  Energy, 
bolli  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  other  pcndint;  calendar  business. 

SD-366 


POSTPONEMENTS 

FEBRl'ARV  8 
10:00  am 
F'orriun  Ri  lalions 
To   hold   hearings  on  S.   2040.  a  bill   to 
expand  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Sup- 
port    for    East     European    Democracy 
I  SEED  I  Program, 

SD  419 
11  00  a,rr. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meetings,  to  consider  S.  2040,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Support  for  East  European  Democracy 
I  SEED'  Program. 

SD  419 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  Slate 
of  Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

"The  Senate  is  the  living  symbol  of 
our  Union  of  States."  (Dirksen  Build- 
ing) 

Give  therefore  thy  seTiant  an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  thy  people, 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
bad:  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people?  And  the  speech  pleased 
the  Lord.  '  •  *-  i  Kings  3:9.  10. 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  the  universe. 
Ruler  of  the  nations,  as  King  Solo- 
mon, the  wisest  of  men,  prayed  for  his 
own  rule  so  I  pray  for  this  great  and 
powerful  institution,  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  all  the  diversity  of 
Nation  and  world  meet.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, whatever  the  issue,  the 
Senate  must  find  a  way  midst  all  the 
controversy  of  Nation  and  world,  the 
many  conflicting  views  of  50  States, 
many  great  cities  and  counties,  un- 
numbered organizations  and  special  in- 
terests, plus  the  views  of  millions  of 
constituents— not  to  mention  partisan 
interests  as  well  as  conservative/liber- 
al views  which  converge  here.  Out  of 
such  a  complex  milieu,  the  Senate 
must  produce  legislation  responsive  to 
all  the  issues  and  voices  yet  never  to- 
tally satisfactory  to  any. 

Grant  to  Thy  servants  and  staffs  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  find  the  golden  way 
and  the  courage  to  follow  it.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U,S,  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  S.  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  10  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  10  a.m.  I 
will  seek  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
50,  S.  419,  the  hate  crime  statistics  bill. 

This  is  important  legislation  which 
the  President  has  indicated  he  sup- 
ports and  I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  that  legis- 
lation today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  RUSSELL 
REDENBAUGH  TO  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce  that   I   have   formally   recom- 


mended Russell  G.  Redenbaugh  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  for  an  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

RUSSELL  redenbaugh:  a  profile  in  courage 

From  the  start,  Russell's  life  has 
been  a  profile  in  courage  and  achieve- 
ment. 

At  age  17.  Russell  was  blinded  and 
lost  most  of  his  two  hands— the  result 
of  a  toy  rocket  explosion  in  the  back- 
yard of  his  family  home. 

While  Russell's  blindness— and  the 
partial  loss  of  his  hands— may  have 
made  him  stand  out,  they  have  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  personal 
success. 

Shortly  after  his  accident,  Russell 
attended  the  University  of  Utah,  pro- 
ceeded to  graduate  third  in  his  class, 
then  went  on  to  the  Wharton  School 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  apparently  slipped  up  a  bit 
and  graduated  only  sixth  in  a  class  of 
300  razor-sharp  business  students. 

Russell  is  now  a  partner  in  an  invest- 
ment firm  that  manages  more  than  4 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  stock  and 
bond  assets  for  pension  funds  and 
charitable  endowments.  He  also  some- 
how finds  the  time  to  serve  as  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  a  computer  software 
company,  as  a  finance  teacher  to  cor- 
porate executives  and  lawyers,  and  as 
a  husband  and  father  of  four  lovely 
children. 

So,  Russell's  life  has  obviously  been 
a  life  of  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ment. But  it  has  also  been  a  life  of 
many  challenges— challenges  made 
more  difficult  by  his  own  extraordi- 
nary physical  disabilities. 

protection  for  the  disabled 

Mr.  President,  last  July,  we  celebrat- 
ed the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  one  of  Congress— 
and  America's— shining  moments.  And 
it  was  one  of  the  great  milestones  in 
America's  long  journey  toward  civil 
rights  justice. 

But  America  needs  to  reach  another 
milestone.  We  need  to  redefine  the 
traditional  meaning  of  the  term  "civil 
rights"  by  extending  the  protective 
shield  of  the  civil  rights  laws  to  one 
group  that  remains  unprotected— to  a 
group  with  43  million  members— 43 
million  Americans  with  disabilities. 

That  is  why  I  join  with  Russell  in 
supporting  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act.  And  that's  why  I  believe 
it  is  so  important  for  America's  disabil- 
ity community  to  have  a  forceful  rep- 
resentative on  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  .Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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When  he  is  finally  appointed.  Rus- 
sell Redenbaugh  will  be  the  first 
person— the  very  first  person— with  a 
disability  ever  to  sit  on  this  Commis- 
sion. I  must  say.  I  am  very  proud  of 
that  fact.  And  frankly,  it  is  about 
time. 

THE  CIVIL  RIOHTS  rOMMISSIO.N  AT  THE 
CROSSRO.ADS 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  dissen- 
sion among  the  ranks  of  the  Commis- 
sions  members.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  Commission's  inability  to 
get  anything  done.  We  have  heard 
that  politics  has  taken  over. 

With  its  recent  reauthorization,  the 
Commission  now  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. The  Commission  can  continue 
down  the  path  of  dissension,  of  poli- 
tics over  performance,  or  it  can  take 
an  alternative  road— the  high  road— 
and  become  a  remade,  reinvigorated 
guardian  of  our  cherished  civil  rights. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Senators 
Hatch  and  Simon  for  their  leadership 
on  the  Commission  reauthorization 
bill.  Without  this  leadership,  I  would 
not  be  here  today  recommending  such 
a  fine  person  for  a  Commission  ap- 
pointment. And  I  would  not  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  help  the  Commis- 
sion regain  its  proper  standing  in 
American  political  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Rus- 
sell Redenbaugh  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Russell  G   Redfnb.augh 

Summary  of  Qualifirntion.s:  Author,  exec- 
uti\p.  financial  and  economic  .strategist, 
builder  of  organizations  and  teacher. 

EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

Partner  and  Director.  Cooke  i  Bieler. 
Inc.,  Philadelphia.  P.A.:  1969-Present. 

Secunt.v  analyst,  portfolio  manager,  chief 
nvestment  officer  and  currently  economic 
strategist  for  an  investment  management 
firm  which  manages  about  $4  billion  of 
itock  and  bond  assets  for  pension  funds  and 
charitable  endowments. 

Previously  managed  the  largest  number  of 
"lients.  with  responsibility  for  the  largest 
Dool  of  assets,  $350  million  Directed  and  su- 
pervised securities  research  process;.  Devel 
3ped  innovative  portfolio  management  and 
securities  valuation  techniques.  Introduced 
a  rigorous  valuation  methodology  which  re 
suited  in  systematic  a-ssessments  of  when  to 
buy  and  when  to  .sell,  and  which  securities 
represented  the  most  attractive  values.  Pre- 
pared the  quarterly  economic  and  invest 
menl  outlook  memoranda.  All  this  occurred 
during  a  period  of  dramatic  growth  in  the 
firm  and  superior  results  for  client  portfo- 
lios. 

One  of  the  seven  partners  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  the  firm  from  $120  million  to 
$4  billion  in  assets.  This  growth  was  accom- 
plished with  no  change  in  the  size  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  total  number  of  cli- 
ents. 

Chairman  &  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Action  Technologies,  Inc  .  Emeryville.  CA  . 
1987— Present. 


Concurrent  with  Cooke  &  Bieler  responsi- 
bilities, is  chairman  and  CEO  of  ATI.  a 
maker  of  operating  system  and  application 
software  for  distributed  computing  systems. 
ATI  is  an  innovator  in  developing  enabling 
technologies  for  coordination  of  work  in  the 
office.  Responsible  for  the  strategy  that  re- 
sulted in  product  commercialization  and 
profitability  for  the  firm 

Co-founder.  Kairos,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  :  1984- Present. 

Teaches  finance  to  nonfinancial  profes- 
sionals, including  corporate  executives,  law- 
yers and  computer  scientists.  Also  serves  as 
head  of  this  educational  services  firm. 

PUBLICATIONS 

July.  1989:  Author  of  'Electronic  Messag- 
ing Systems:  Leveraging  the  Exchange  Con- 
versation,' published  by  CompuCom  Sys- 
tems 

1988-  Present:  Commentator  on  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  the  LIS.  economy,  and  tech- 
nology to  subscribers  as  author  and  publish- 
er of  an  electronic  newsletter 

1975 -Present:  Author  of  numerous  eco- 
nomic memoranda  published  for  clients  of 
Cooke  &  Bieler  on  the  topics  of  the  world 
economy,  the  U.S.  economy,  the  stock 
market.  Fed  policy,  interest  rates,  inflation, 
etc. 

1985— Present:  Author  of  white  papers' 
on  the  topics  of  money,  financial  instru- 
ments, production  of  income  and  language 

EDUCATION 

Wharton  School.  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, MBA,  graduated  with  honors,  sixth  in 
class. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  BS  in 
Banking  and  Finance,  graduated  third  in 
class,  magna  cum  laude. 

PROFESSIONAL  AFFILIATIONS 

Chartered  Financial  Analyst  since  1972. 

Chartered  Investment  Counselor  since 
1969. 

Member  of  Financial  Analysis  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Member  of  Wharton  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

PERSONAL 

Birthdate:  July  14.  1945. 

Married:  Patty  Redenbaugh. 

Children:  Micah.  10  (stepson).  David.  9. 
AUie.  6.  James.  1  month. 

Blinded  and  lost  most  of  hands  at  age  17 
in  an  explosion  while  building  a  rocket. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  e.xceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


SENATOR  DOLES  COMMITMENT 
TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
on  the  floor,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment him  on  the  designation  of  Mr, 
Russell  Redenbaugh  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Mr.  Redenbaugh 
IS  a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian  who  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet. 


I  think  Senator  Dole's  appointment 
of  the  first  individual  who  has  a  dis- 
ability is  a  hallm.ark  occasion  and  it 
shows  Senator  Dole's  commitment  to 
civil  rights  and  to  improving  the  plight 
of  the  handicapped  in  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  lend  my 
support  to  his  appointment  and  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague  on 
this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    Senator    from    Minnesota 

[Mr.  DURENBERGER]. 


A  GREAT  FORTUNE  TO  SERVE 
WITH  SENATOR  DOLE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  just  fortunate  enough  to  be 
the  chief  Republican  cosponsor  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  Even 
more  so,  let  me  say  it  is  my  great  good 
fortune,  and  has  been  for  the  last  11 
years,  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
Bob  Dole,  There  is  not  anybody  here 
in  my  experience  in  this  period  of  time 
that  has  made  a  greater  commitment, 
perhaps  because  of  the  party  that  he 
represents  and  some  of  the  views  that 
people  occasionally  have  toward  our 
party  today,  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
in  this  country.  His  latest  contribution 
is  probably  not  one  he  was  born  with 
but  came  along  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  that  is  a  commitment  to 
discrimination  in  America  against  the 
43  million  people  with  disabilities. 

Bob  Dole's  leadership  in  getting  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
through  this  body  with  a  very,  very 
substantial  vote  against  substantial 
opposition,  his  leadership  in  getting  it 
to  this  point  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  administration  and  his  leadership 
now  in  trying  to  influence  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  a  bill  that  the  President 
can  sign  I  think  is  a  signal.  What  he 
announced  here  today  is  just  another 
indication  of  what  a  fine  spirit  this 
Republican  leader  has.  not  just  for 
those  with  disabilities  but  in  the  area 
of  discrimination,  generally,  in  this 
country. 


TRANSANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  now  once  again  to  give  my 
weekly  update  on  the  six-man  interna- 
tional dogsled  expedition  that  is  cur- 
rently crossing  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent. 

The  team  is  right  now  410  miles 
away  from  the  Soviet  science  station 
at  Mirnyy,  which  is  their  ultimate  ob- 
jective, on  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic, 

They  have  traveled  3.200  miles  from 
their  beginning  point  in  the  first  part 
of  August  1989  across  this  continent. 
They  are.  I  remind  you  once  again,  the 
first  people  in  history  to  cross  Antarc- 


tica on  foot,  and  they  are  going  to  do 
it  right  on  schedule. 

They  have  had  good  traveling 
weather.  As  Frenchman  and  coleader 
Jean-Louis  Etienne  radioed  this  week, 
"blue  sky.  white  sun,  and  flat  sur- 
faces," However,  it  has  been  cold.  The 
temperature  has  been  hovering  some- 
where between  40  and  50  degrees 
below  zero. 

The  cold  affects  everything,  but  it  is 
obviously  worse  in  the  morning.  They 
wake  up  to  a  frozen  world.  Their  tents 
are  covered  by  ice  and  sleeping  bags 
frozen  stiff.  In  order  to  eat  breakfast, 
the  stoves  must  be  lit,  but  the  white 
gas  is  reluctant  to  burn  and  the  gas 
itself  must  be  warmed  up  by  using 
matches.  But  even  the  matches  freeze. 
At  50  degrees  below,  everything 
freezes— food,  clothing,  utensils. 

As  Geoff  Somers  describes,  "You 
crawl  out  of  the  bags  into  the  freezing 
temperatures,  and  you  feel  absolutely 
horrible.  All  you  want  to  do  is  stay  in 
the  bag.  But  you  do  not  have  any 
choice.  It's  like  going  to  work  every 
day.  Sometimes  you  wish  for  a  storm 
so  you  can  stay  in  bed.  But  it's  this  im- 
pulse thing.  You've  got  to  go!  " 

So  each  morning  the  men  write  in 
their  diaries,  but  that  is  easier  said 
than  done  at  50  degrees  below  zero. 
First,  the  paper  has  to  be  warmed  over 
the  Coleman  stove,  to  drive  away  the 
moisture  and  heat  the  pages  so  the  ink 
will  dry.  Then,  the  pen  must  be 
warmed,  usually  by  holding  the  pen 
against  their  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  me  exactly  how 
the  team  travels.  They  want  to  know 
about  the  dogsleds,  and  some  people 
worry  about  the  dogs  pulling  all  these 
big  men.  As  this  picture  shows,  the 
men  do  not  ride  on  the  sleds,  as  we 
might  normally  conceptualize.  In- 
stead, as  in  the  case  here  of  Geoff 
Somers,  they  ski  along  beside  the 
sleds.  Riding  on  the  sleds  would  obvi- 
ously be  very  hard  on  the  dogs,  and  it 
would  waste  their  energy.  The  sleds 
themselves  carry  the  supplies  and  the 
equipment,  not  the  men,  who  are 
skiing  alongside  them. 

There  are  three  wooden  sleds,  each 
pulled  by  12  dogs  and  tended,  as  in 
this  case,  by  the  two  men.  Each  sled 
weighs  about  100  pounds  empty  and 
1,000  pounds  when  fully  loaded.  One 
man  is  tethered  to  the  back  of  the  sled 
while  the  other  man  leads  the  dogs. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  six  men  from 
six  different  countries  near  the  end  of 
their  trek.  I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  fully 
grasp  the  significance  of  their  feat. 
When  they  reach  Mirnyy  in  a  couple 
weeks,  they  will  have  done  something 
that  no  one  has  ever  done  before. 
Many  have  climbed  Mount  Everest, 
but  no  one  has  traveled  3,600  miles  on 
dogsled  across  Antarctica.  That  is  fur- 
ther then  traveling  from  New  York 
City  to  Los  Angeles.  This  was  done  in 
unbearable    weather,    60    below    tem- 


peratures, through  ice  storms  and  at 
great  risk, 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reflect  on 
this,  and  consider  both  the  feat  histor- 
ic and  the  men  heroes. 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  is 
.scheduled  to  meet  with  the  Soviet 
Minister  Shevardnadze  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  affecting  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  one  of  the  items 
on  the  agenda  is  a  discussion  of  a  pro- 
gram to  enable  Soviet  Jews  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  travel  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  There  is  an  arrangement 
worked  out  between  El  Al  and  Aero- 
flot  to  provide  for  accelerated  trans- 
portation with  perhaps  as  many  as  two 
or  more  flights,  jumbo  jets,  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  El  Al  planes.  That  ar- 
rangement, however,  has  not  proceed- 
ed because  of  certain  political  impedi- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  has  been  cir- 
culated among  U.S.  Senators,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  this  morning  that 
late  last  night  we  obtained  the  100th 
signature  marking  the  full  comple- 
ment of  United  States  Senators  on  a 
letter  to  President  Gorbachev,  urging 
that  the  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment be  immediate  to  allow  for  the 
maximum  emigration  of  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

In  a  recent  trip  last  month  to  Israel. 
I  was  informed  by  our  Ambassador 
there.  Bill  Brown,  that  there  were 
Jews  who  had  exit  visas  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  entry  visas  to  Israel, 
but  their  airplane  tickets  were  not 
dated  until  November  of  this  year, 

I  was  asked  by  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Benjamin  Netanyahu  to  do  what 
I  could  to  bring  United  States  political 
sentiment  to  bear  on  this  issue  and 
later  discussed  this  matter  with  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  who  is  very  anxious 
to  expedite  the  transit  of  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  and  upon 
return  a  letter  was  prepared.  We 
quickly  obtained  the  leadership  sup- 
port from  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  from  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  circulate  this  letter  in  the 
Senate  and,  as  I  say,  we  now  have  sig- 
natures from  100  Senators  supporting 
this  very  important  matter. 

In  my  efforts  to  find  a  precedent  for 
having  100  signatures  on  a  letter,  no 
one  has  recollected  that  having  been 
achieved,  so  I  think  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  that  this  unanimity  is 
present  from  our  body. 

This  matter.  Mr.  President,  is  espe- 
cially important  to  me.  My  father 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Russia 
in  1911.  He  came  before  there  was  a 
Soviet  Union,  My  mother  came  with 
her  parents  at  the  age  of  5  from  a  por- 


tion of  Russia  and  Poland  which 
changed  hands  depending  upon  what 
year  the  identification  of  the  bound- 
aries were  marked. 

There  is  an  increase,  as  we  know 
from  many  reports,  of  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  There  is  a  real 
pressing  humanitarian  interest  in 
having  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  to  go  to  Israel  be  able  to 
do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

We  have  limited,  as  you  know.  Mr. 
President,  the  number  of  Jews  who 
can  come  to  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
wish  that  we  have  more;  that  we 
should  relax  our  immigration  policies 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  many  of  us  will  continue  to  fight 
on  the  Senate  floor.  But  until  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  more  Jews  to  come 
to  this  country,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  travel  and  migrate  freely.  I  doubt 
that  we  will  ever  have  unlimited  immi- 
gration, although  I  think  that  would 
be  desirable  both  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  and  from  a  point  of  view 
of  strengthening  the  United  States, 
Our  country  was  built  on  a  strong  base 
of  immigrants  coming  to  this  county. 
But  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  there 
will  be  unlimited  immigration.  Until 
that  can  occur— and  the  State  of  Israel 
is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  accept  all 
the  Jews  who  wish  to  go  there  from 
the  Soviet  Union— it  is  very  important 
for  the  growing  strength  of  the  state 
of  Israel,  but  perhaps  first  and  fore- 
most on  humanitarian  grounds  to 
allow  Jews— and  the  principle  would 
apply  to  anyone— to  be  able  to  travel 
and  to  migrate  as  they  see  fit,  making 
their  own  decisions  in  a  context  of 
freedom, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
and  the  accompanying  signature  pages 
showing  the  100  signatures  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  Februart/  5.  1990. 
His  Excellency  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
President,  Supreme  Sovtet.  The  Kremlin. 

Dear  President  Gorbachev:  Noting  the 
historic  concern  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  compelling  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  we  are  writing  at  this  time  to  request 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  implement 
the  agreement  between  Aeroflol  and  El  Al 
.Airlines  to  transport  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 

This  laudable  agreement  was  signed  in 
Moscow  on  December  6.  1989.  with  the  "in- 
tention to  advance  air  transport  and  aerial 
services  between  the  two  parlies,  between 
Soviet  and  Israeli  points  directly.  '  Imple- 
mentation was  scheduled  to  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  but  as  of  this  day,  no  actions  re- 
lated to  the  agreement  have  been  taken. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  all  aspects  of 
authorization  for  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigres 
to  leave  for  Israel  already  have  been  ar- 
ranged. We  understand  that  these  emigres 
have  their  exit  visas  from  the  USSR  and 
their  entrance  visas  to  Israel  in  hand  as  well 
as  airplane  tickets   It  is.  of  course,  extreme- 
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ly  difficult  for  such  individuals  who  are  very 
anxious  and  concerned  about  their  future. 

We  have  been  assured  that  these  Soviet 
Jewish  emigres  have  the  money  for  transit 
from  either  private  or  public  sources  and 
that  Israel  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  We 
are  advised  that  two.  or  perhaps  even  mort-. 
747  flights  per  day  can  be  arranged  once 
this  signed  agreement  between  Aeroflot  and 
El  Al  is  implemented. 

To  accomplish  this  humanitarian  purpose, 
we  urge  you  to  talie  whatever  action  is  ap- 
propriate to  have  the  agreement  implement- 
ed. We  are  advised  that  the  El  Al  mission 
that  conducted  the  negotiation  was  in 
formed  that  approval  for  implementation 
must  come  from  the  political  level'  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  Foreign  Minister  She 
vardnadze  met  with  Israeli  Foreign  Mini.ster 
Moshe  Arens  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  however.  Mr.  Shevardnadze  of 
fered  that  this  was  strictly  a  commercial 
rather  than  a  political  issue.  In  either  case. 
we  ask  that  you  assist  in  removing  whatever 
obstacles  currently  exist  .so  that  the  flight 
may  t>egin. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 
George    J.    Mitchell.    Bob    Dole.    Arleii 
Specter.    Alan    Cranston.    Wendell    H. 
Ford.  Thad  Cochran.  Carl  Levin.  John 
McCain.   Paul   Simon.   James   M.   Jef 
fords.  Slade  Gorton.  John  D.  Rockefel 
ler    IV.    Dennis   DeConcini.   James   A. 
McClure.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  John  W. 
Warner.     Richard     H.     Bryan.     Phil 
Gramm.  Kent  Conrad.  Steve  Symms. 
Quentin  N.  Burdick.  Herb  Kohl.  Alan 
J.   Dixon.   Harry   Reid.   Brock   Adams. 
F'rank  R   Lautenberg. 
J.   James   Exon.    Daniel   Patrick   Moyni- 
han.     John     Heinz.     Larry     Pre.ssler. 
Charles  E.  Grassley.  Rudy  Bo.schwitz. 
Claiborne  Pell.  Don  Nickles.  Joseph  I 
Lieberman.     Daniel     K.     Inouye.     Bill 
Bradley.  Alfonse  M    D  Amato.  Pete  V 
Domenici.       Bob       Packwood.       Dave 
Durenberger.       .John       Glenn.       Pete 
Wilson.    Orrin     G      Hatch.    John     H. 
Chafee.    Connie    Mack.    Dan    Coates. 
William   S    Cohen.    Warren    Rudman. 
Jim     Sasser.     Edward     M      Kennedy. 
Christopher    S     Bond.    Spark    Matsu 
naga.  Charles  S.  Robb.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Ted    Stevens.     John     B      Breaux.     J. 
Robert   Kerrey.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr  . 
Richard   G.    Lugar.    Gordon    J.    Hum 
phrey.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr..  David  L. 
Boren.    Albert    Gore.    Jr..    Patrick    J. 
Leahy.    Max    Baucus.    Bob    Graham. 
Sam  Nunn.  Mitch  McConnell.  J    Ben 
nett     Johnston.     Tom     Harkin.     Dale 
Bumpers.  Jeff  Bingaman.  William  V. 
Roth.  Jr..  Frank  H.  Murkowski.  Strom 
Thurmond.  Jake  Gam.  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum. 
Trent    Lott.    Jesse    Helms.    William    L. 
Armstrong.  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  John 
C.    Danforth.    John    F.    Kerry.    Terry 
Sanford.  Conrad  Burns.  Ernest  F.  Hoi 
lings.  David  Pryor.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Malcolm    Wallop.    Paul    S.    Sarbanes. 
Howell  Heflin.  Timothy  E.  Wirth.  Bar 
bara  A.  Mikulski.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  Robert  W   Kasten. 
Jr..  Richard  Shelby.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  thr  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ne.ss  be  extended  until  10:20.  and  that 
Senator  Domenici  be  recognized  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MEXICO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  had  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  rare  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  and  his  foreign  ministers, 
and  others  who  advise  him. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee held  field  hearings  on  the  po- 
tential economic  impact  of  United 
States-Mexico  relationships.  That 
hearing  was  held  recently. 

I  want  to  share  what  I  learned  be- 
cause, while  we  have  more  at  stake  in 
Mexico  than  any  other  country, 
-seldom  does  it  get  the  attention  that  is 
commensurate  with  its  importance. 

There  is  a  silent  revolution  going  on 
in  Mexico  right  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  going  on  at  a  time  when  we 
are  daily  hearing  about  one  country 
after  another  choosing  democracy  and 
moving  toward  pluralism,  moving 
toward  open  economies,  and  moving 
toward  free  enterprise. 

Yet  while  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  full  of  stories  about  these 
changes  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe,  there  is  little  written  about 
the  changes  taking  place  in  Mexico. 

This  Monday's  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial page  was  a  rare  exception.  The 
editorial.  "Mexico  and  Its  Banks," 
played  down  the  emphasis  on  the 
recent  deal  with  Mexico's  bankers  and 
described  the  reorganization  of  Mexi- 
co's internal  economy  as  an  "extraor- 
dinarily" impressive  job. 

The  extraordinary  global  change 
taking  place  in  the  East-West  relation- 
ship is  historic  and  exciting.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  is  true  in 
north-south  developments  with 
Mexico.  The  free  market  experimenta- 
tion that  is  going  to  take  place  in  both 
hemispheres  during  this  decade  offers 
an  unrepeatable  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

During  this  year,  the  year  of  world- 
wide political  earthquakes,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south  is  also  making  an  irre- 
versible shift  toward  becoming  a  free 


market  economy.  Mexico  is  taking  rad- 
ical economic  steps  to  open  its  market 
to  international  competition.  It  is  cut- 
ting subsidies,  selling  off  inefficient 
enterprises,  and  pushing  its  budget 
toward  balance. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  team  up 
with  Mexico's  President  and  move 
toward  a  stronger  North  American 
market. 

President  Salinas  is  a  topflight  econ- 
omist who  thinks  and  acts  pragmati- 
cally. He  is  turning  out  to  be  a  top- 
flight political  leader  as  well.  He  has 
chosen  to  lead  his  nation  rather  than 
to  merely  preside  over  it.  He  wants  to 
add  to  the  wealth  of  all  Mexicans.  He 
is  moving  away  from  a  state  dominat- 
ed economy  in  Mexico  toward  a  diver- 
sified free  enterprise  economy. 

President  Salinas  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him: 

He  is  wrestling  with  a  huge  Federal 
deficit.  It  is  11.5  percent  of  their  GDP. 
To  put  this  into  perspective,  if  the 
United  States  had  a  Federal  deficit  of 
11.5  percent  of  GDP,  we  would  have  a 
$575  billion  deficit. 

Mexico  has  a  $138  billion  foreign 
debt. 

Inflation  was  160  percent  2  years 
ago.  It  is  now  at  or  near  18  percent. 

He  inherited  a  country  with  an  anti- 
foreign  investment  bias.  As  a  result 
Mexico  pursued  a  policy  of  unjustified 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment. 

On  December  1,  1988,  Salinas  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  to  open  the  coun- 
try to  foreign  investment.  Since  then 
$2  billion  foreign  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  Mexico,  much  of  it  coming 
from  Japan. 

When  Salinas  took  office  his  citizens 
had  little  confidence  in  the  Mexican 
economy  or  the  Mexican  leaders. 
Many  feared  arbitrary  expropriation 
of  private  property.  Consequently,  the 
country  experienced  significant  capital 
flight. 

Salinas  has  been  able  to  replace  this 
capital  flight  trend  with  capital  re- 
flows.  More  than  $2  billion  has  flowed 
back  into  Mexican  financial  institu- 
tions and  Mexican  investments  last 
year.  It  appears  that  President  Salinas 
has  already  taken  the  first  step  in  con- 
vincing Mexican  citizens  that  it  is  pru- 
dent to  invest  in  Mexico  and  its  econo- 
my. 

In  the  1970's  Mexico  had  1.155  state- 
owned  enterprises.  Since  Salinas 
became  President— and  started  before 
he  came  into  office— the  number  has 
continued  to  drop.  This  year  the 
number  of  state-owned  enterprises  had 
declined  to  400. 

Still,  as  late  as  1988,  the  state-owned 
enterprises  controlled  two-thirds  of 
the  economy  and  was  spending  53  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  with  the  predictable 
side  effects  of  inflation,  and  inefficien- 
cy. 

Under  President's  Salinas'  leader- 
ship privatization  is  moving  as  fast  as 


the  political  system  permits.  The  gov- 
ernment has  sold  the  Nacional  Hote- 
lera  chain  of  five-star  hotels  and  with- 
drawn from  the  automobile  industry 
with  the  sale  of  Vehiculos  Automo- 
tores  Mexicanos  and  Renault  de 
Mexico.  In  May  1989,  Mexico  an- 
nounced it  would  sell  its  majority 
share  in  the  country's  leading  airline, 
Mexicana,  to  Mexican  and  foreign  in- 
vestors. The  sale  of  the  state  tele- 
phone company  is  next  and  CONA- 
SUPO,  the  state-run  food  distribution 
system  is  now  being  reorganized. 

By  1999,  Mexico  City  will  be  one  of 
the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  polluted 
cities  already. 

Mexico's  population  is  growing  twice 
as  fast  as  the  United  States  popula- 
tion. Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation was  45  million  with  55  percent 
living  their  lives  as  urban  dwellers. 
The  World  Bank  projects  the  popula- 
tion to  reach  105  million  by  the  end  of 
the  century  with  71  percent  living  in 
the  already  bulging  cities. 

While  the  United  States  had  1  DEA 
agent  killed  in  the  drug  war,  Mexico 
has  had  63  of  its  drug  enforcing  agents 
killed. 

During  the  thirteen  months  Salinas 
has  been  President.  Mexican  authori- 
ties have  seized  more  cocaine  than 
they  had  in  the  previous  10  years. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
facing  President  Salinas  and  some  of 
the  progress  he  has  made  so  far. 
There  is  vast  economic  potential  for 
Mexico  as  a  result  of  this  young  popu- 
lation and  their  new  attitudes.  Japan 
seems  convinced  of  this,  and  is  invest- 
ing heavily.  The  Japane.se  can  spot  an 
opportunity  when  they  see  one.  and 
when  they  see  one.  they  move  in. 

If  the  productive  energies  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  can  be  directed 
through  imaginative  economic  policies 
that  encourage  entrepreneurs,  Mexico 
could  become  the  North  American 
equivalent  of  South  Korea. 

Mexico's  economic  growth  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  increased  exports 
to  the  United  States.  The  new  United 
States-Mexico  Framework  under 
which  trade  barriers  could  be  reduced 
through  bilateral  negotiations  can 
greatly  help  this. 

For  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  a 
mutually  beneficial  program  is  the 
"maquiladora,"  or  •twin  plant  "  pro- 
gram which  has  been  growing  impres- 
sively. 

An  example  of  this  program's  poten- 
tial consider  these  facts  about  the 
border  towns  of  El  Paso  and  Ciudad 
Juarez: 

In  1969,  in  Ciudad  Juarez  there  were 
11  twin  plants  employing  2,300  work- 
ers. 

In  1987,  there  were  265  plants  em- 
ploying 118,000  workers. 

In  1989,  there  are  300  plants  employ- 
ing 135.000  workers. 


This  one  program  involved  2,500 
U.S.  companies  and  provided  374,000 
U.S.  jobs  in  49  States. 

In  1988.  there  was  4  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
from  Maquiladora  plants.  The  pro- 
gram has  experienced  a  30-percent- 
per-year  increase  in  growth. 

The  country  is  posed  to  take  off.  It 
experienced  a  3  percent  GDP  growth 
rate  in  1989  when  many  of  its  Latin 
American  neighbors  experienced  nega- 
tive growth.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  a  goal  of  4  to  6  percent,  non- 
inflationary  growth  for  the  next  5 
years. 

Whatever  its  limitations  elsewhere, 
the  Brady  Plan  for  debt  rescheduling 
is  helping  Mexico.  Secretary  Brady 
just  returned  from  Mexico  City  on 
Sunday  where  he  attended  the  final 
signing  of  a  new  debt  package  that 
should  reduce  the  Mexican  public  debt 
by  $10  billion  annually.  It  should 
reduce  annual  interest  payments  by  $2 
billion. 

As  a  result,  Mexico's  external  debt 
service  payments  are  expected  to  de- 
cline by  4  percent  of  their  GDP.  That 
is  a  commendable  accomplishment. 

President  Salinas  is  making  perma- 
nent structural  changes.  He  is  working 
for  continued  social  stability;  he  is 
trying  to  broaden  the  country's  eco- 
nomic base  and  modernize  its  plant 
and  equipment. 

If  a  leader  can  be  only  as  great  as 
the  problem  he  must  overcome.  Sali- 
nas could  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  20th  century. 

Economic  forces  of  the  world  are 
surging  across  national  borders,  result- 
ing in  expectations  of  more  democra- 
cy, more  freedom,  more  trade,  more 
opportunity,  and  greater  prosperity. 

While  the  United  States  cannot 
solve  Mexico's  problems,  we  can  work 
together  with  Mexico's  able  leader  to 
build  upon  an  already  important  trade 
relationship— our  third  largest  behind 
Canada  and  Japan.  We  can  move 
toward  an  integrated  North  American 
market.  We  can  help  Mexico  export  its 
products  instead  of  its  people.  We  can 
develop  a  truly  bilateral,  open  trading 
relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Both  Americans  and  Mexicans 
would  benefit. 

I  hope  we  see  that  truly  extraordi- 
nary things  are  occurring  in  Mexico, 
and  we  should  take  advantage  of  this 
longstanding  desire  on  the  people  of 
Mexico  to  grow  and  prosper  and  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  this  a  true 
bipartisan,  bicountry.  bilateral  ar- 
rangement that  is  good  for  both  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  23. 
1990] 

Ollie  Mulford 

When  Ollie  North  wanted  to  slip  some 
money  to  the  Contras.  he  drew  on  his  mili- 
tary expertise  to  arrange  the  Iranian  arms 
sale.  The  U.S.  government  sold  some  arms 
at  conventional  prices  to  middlemen,  who 
resold  them  at  the  inflated  prices  of  the 
bootleg  arms  trade,  and  sent  some  of  the 
profit  to  the  Contras.  Too  bad  he  didn't 
check  in  with  David  Mulford  at  the  Treas- 
ury; with  a  little  financial  expertise,  it  could 
have  been  done  the  easy  way. 

Mr.  Mulford.  undersecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  architect  of  the  Brady  Plan  for 
international  debt  relief,  has  arranged  to 
sell  Mexico  zero-coup>on  bonds  in  a  face 
amount  of  some  $33  billion  as  the  Treas- 
ury's contribution  to  the  latest  agreement 
between  indebted  Mexico  and  its  creditor 
banks.  Conventional  bonds  of  course  pay  in- 
terest every  year  and  the  principal  at  matu- 
rity. Zeros,  a  relatively  new  innovation,  pay 
no  interest  but  offer  their  buyers  their 
return  in  the  form  of  a  deep  initial  discount 
from  the  face  value  at  which  they  will  t>e  re- 
deemed at  maturity.  Mexico  is  buying  the 
Treasury  zeros  to  serve  as  collateral  for 
bonds  it  will  issue  under  the  Brady  Plan  to 
substitute  for  debts  already  held  by  banks. 

When  the  Mexican  deal  was  struck.  U.S. 
Treasury  zeros  were  selling  in  the  open 
market  at  a  yield  of  about  7.75<^c.  But  the 
Treasury  priced  the  zeros  that  it  will  sell  to 
Mexico  to  yield  8.05'v.  reflecting  the  price 
not  of  zeros  but  of  conventional  30-year 
bonds.  The  difference  of  30  basis  points  on 
$33  billion  of  30-year  bonds  works  out  to 
some  $350  million  less  in  up-front  money 
Mexico  has  to  pay  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  says  the  pricing  decision 
was  based  on  the  precedent  of  the  1987  sale 
of  Mexican  zeros.  At  that  time,  the  market 
for  zeros  was  undeveloped,  and  the  price  of 
conventional  bonds  was  used  as  a  bench- 
mark. By  now  the  zero  market  is  much 
better  developed,  and  was  used  as  a  bench- 
mark for  $4  5  billion  in  zeros  the  Treasury 
.sold  last  October  to  Resolution  Funding 
Corp  for  use  as  collateral  in  Refcorp.'s  bor- 
rowings to  finance  the  S&L  bailout.  But  the 
Treasury  says  that  for  pricing  a  huge  $33 
billion  transaction  the  zero  market  is  still 
underdeveloped,  so  it  decided  the  1987 
precedent  provided  a  better  benchmark  for 
the  Mexican  zeros. 

To  us  (and  others),  though,  the  pricing 
looks  like  an  effort  to  save  face  for  the 
Brady  Plan  by  pumping  in  an  extra  $350 
million  in  taxpayer  subsidy.  Under  the  plan, 
banks  holding  Mexican  debt  had  three  op- 
tions: They  could  write  down  existing  debts 
to  65'^r  of  face  value.  They  could  keep  cur- 
rent face  values  but  accept  below-market  in- 
terest rates.  Or  they  could  keep  current 
debts   but    issue    further   loans:   this   third 

new  money"  option  was  intended  to  supply 
Mexico  with  enough  balance-of-payments  fi- 
nancing to  implement  its  economic  plans. 
Final  agreement  proved  elusive  because  not 
enough  banks  picked  the  new  money  option. 
The  deal  was  struck,  it  looks  to  us.  by  pric- 
ing the  zeros  in  a  way  that  substitutes  for 
$350  million  in  new  money. 

Such  a  backdoor  financing  scheme  raises 
dicey  legal  questions  under  an  1870  law 
called  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  F>ossible  vio- 
lations of  which  prompted  Attorney  Gener- 
al Edwin  Meese  to  order  the  original  crimi- 
nal investigation  of  Oliver  North.  The  law 
details  the  constitutional  provision  that  no 
money  be  spent  without  a  Congressional  ap- 
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propriation.  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
$350  million  for  Mexico,  to  bail  out  the 
banlts'  bad  loans  or  to  salvaEc  the  Brady 
Plan.  Herbert  Fenster.  a  defense  contractini; 
lawyer  and  Anti  Deficiency  Act  hawk.  ha.s 
sent  a  FYeedom  of  Information  Act  request 
to  the  Treasury  on  the  Mexican  deal.  Whili 
conceding  that  the  ussue  of  standing  mu.si 
be  overcome,  he  says  he  hopes  to  sue  to 
block  the  deal. 

At  this  point,  collapse  of  the  deal  would 
cause  an  earthquake  in  our  relations  witli 
Mexico.  Under  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortari.  Mexico  has  been  a  debt  recovery 
model,  slashing  away  at  its  government 
spending,  attacking  corruption,  selling 
money-losing  state  businesses,  reducing  re- 
strictions on  foreign  investment  and  even 
starting  to  open  the  electoral  prot-e.ss.  It  has 
already  been  left  at  the  altar  twice,  first 
when  the  Treasury  failed  to  process  a  bridge 
loan  promised  under  the  Reagan  adminis 
tration.  and  then  when  the  Brady  Plan 
failed  to  come  up  with  new  money.  Mexico 
has  earned  some  help,  the  US  has  enor 
mous  interest  in  its  succe.ss  and  President 
Bush  can  ill  afford  a  third  broken  promise 
to  President  Salinas. 

The  Treasury  professes  to  see  no  Anti  De- 
ficiency Act  issues  in  the  Mexican  deal, 
saying  that  the  Treasury  Secretary  has 
broad  discretion  in  setting  the  terms  of  bor- 
rowing, and  that  the  bonds  were  appropn 
ately  priced.  Us  officials  deny  that  the 
motive  for  the  pricing  was  to  provide  new. 
money;  they've  been  critical  of  our  reporters 
for  describing  the  deal  as  a  subsidy,  though 
Wall  Street  experts  and  former  Treasury  of 
ficals  also  see  it  as  one.  Congress,  sensitive 
to  its  prerogative  over  the  purse,  is  likely  to 
wonder  what  else  the  Treasury  can  finance 
by  jiggering  its  benchmarks.  This  legitimate 
question  gives  Congress  new  ammunition  in 
its  campaign  against  executue  power.  At 
the  very  least,  the  Secretary  may  find  his 
broad  discretion  narrowed. 

President  Bush,  in  short,  is  in  a  spot,  with 
both  the  Mexicans  and  Congressmen  likely 
to  suspect  his  Treasury  of  cutting  financial 
corners.  We  note  that  when  President  Roo 
sevelt  transfered  destroyers  to  Great   Brit 
ain.   he   had   his  attorney  general   issue  an 
opinion  that  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  some- 
how was  not  violated   And  that  OUie  North 
was  never  charged  with  violating  it.  prob- 
ably because  of  the  presidential  finding  au 
thorizing  the  arms  sale.  To  keep  the  Mexi 
can  zeros  from  compounding  into  a  major 
problem,     the     President     needs     to     take 
charge. 

Our  advice  is  this:  President  Bush  should 
issue  a  specific  finding  that  the  zero  sale  is 
necessary  to  the  national  interest,  and  a 
promise  that  its  pricing  will  not  be  lightly 
rep>eated.  If  someone  is  to  tread  along  the 
edges  of  the  spending  power,  we  at  least 
ought  to  be  resassured  that  it  is  a  President 
and  not  some  overly  clever  underling. 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,790th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  e.xtended  until 
the  hour  of  11:30  under  the  same  con- 
ditions a.s  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Adaiws  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2105  are 
located     in     todays     Record     under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Senate  for  5  minutes  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOME  HEATING  FUEL  PRICES 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  highlight  the  unresolved 
problem  regarding  the  sharp  increases 
in  home  heating  fuel  prices  last  De- 
cember during  this  historically  cold 
period,  many  consumers  saw  their 
monthly  energy  bill  rise  an  unbeliev- 
able 100  to  300  percent  within  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  unique 
circumstances  prevailing  in  late  No- 
vember and  December.  Exceptionally 
cold  weather  boosted  demand  to  his- 
toric levels.  Supply  shortages  were 
compounded  by  refinery  outages  and 
distribution  problems.  Spot  and  fu- 
tures markets  were  aLso  highly  vola- 
tile. 

All  of  these  circumstances  helped 
fuel  the  unprecedented  price  in- 
creases. However,  the  fact  remains 
that  some  in  the  oil  industry  received 
huge  profit  increases  during  this 
period.  The  question  of  whether  these 
profits  were  fair  remains  to  be  an- 
swered. 

On  December  28  of  last  year.  I  wrote 
to  both  Attorney  General  Thornburgh 
and  Department  of  Energy  Secretary, 
Admiral  Watkins  requesting  that  they 
work  together  in  investigating  this 
crisis.  Admiral  Watkins  has  reported 


to  me  that  DOE  will  conduct  a  "•  •  • 
definitive  analysis  of  what  drove  up 
prices  and  who  benefited  from  these 
price  increases." 

However,  this  report  will  not  be  out 
until  June  of  this  year.  In  addition, 
while  this  study  should  be  helpful,  the 
Justice  Department  is  the  only  agency 
with  the  necessary  powers  and  person- 
nel to  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  Justice  De- 
partment appears  to  be  unwilling  to 
conduct  anything  more  than  a  superfi- 
cial inquiry  into  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Justice  Department  re- 
sponse to  my  initial  letter,  the  Depart- 
ment appears  to  be  sitting  back  and 
waiting  for  someone  to  hand  over  evi- 
dence to  it,  rather  than  going  out  and 
finding  evidence  on  its  own. 

This  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  less  than  vigorous  attitude  of  the 
Department's  Antitrust  Division.  For 
instance,  back  in  1984.  the  Depart- 
ment supposedly  investigated  the 
heating  oil  price  increase  that  oc- 
curred the  previous  winter  of  1983. 
The  Department  determined— without 
the  benefit  of  a  single  subpoenaed  in- 
dividual or  document— that  "price  in- 
creases were  a  result  of  normal,  com- 
petitive market  behavior,  rather  than 
anticompetitive  agreements  among 
competitors." 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  so-called 
investigation  undermines  the  Depart- 
ment's credibility. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  the 
Department  either  investigate  and  de- 
termine that  the  marketplace  is  work- 
ing and  tell  the  public  that  so  we  can 
reestablish  confidence  in  the  market- 
place or  if  people  were  doing  some- 
thing illegal  they  need  to  be  prosecut- 
ed. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
millions  of  Americans  including  the 
least  fortunate  in  our  society,  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  for  their  heating  fuels  than 
they  had  expected  to  spend  just  a  few- 
weeks  ago. 

In  response  to  these  developments.  I. 
along  with  16  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues—and the  number  now  is  up  to 
21— wrote  to  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh this  week  requesting  that  the 
Justice  Department  initiate  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  these  dramatic 
price  increases. 

Mr.  President,  this  money  is  not  just 
disappearing.  Somebody  is  making  a 
huge  profit.  And  we  owe  it  to  the 
people  we  represent  to  try  to  find  out 
whether  these  profits  were  made  in  a 
fair  and  legal  manner. 

I  commend  Senator  Lieberman  for 
wasting  no  time  in  holding  a  hearing 
last  month  on  this  problem  in  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  respond  to  this  problem 
and  our  concerns  by  conducting  a  vig- 
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orous  and   thorough   inve.stigation   in 
the  immediate  future. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
•idministration  and  Congress  do  all  we 
can,  short  of  reregulation,  to  prevent  a 
similar  crisis  from  happening  again. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  ensure 
that  adequate  fuel  supplies  are  avail- 
able in  the  future  to  consumers  in  a 
free  and  fair  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


CLEAN  AIR  RESTORATION 

STANDARDS   ATTAINMENT   ACT 
OF  1989 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
June  1989,  President  Bush  announced 
a  broad  outline  of  his  plans  to  propose 
comprehensive  legislation  amending 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Two  months  later, 
he  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive bill.  S.  1490.  which  would 
make  the  first  substantial  changes  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  since  1977.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  legis- 
lation and  to  be  a  supporter  of  clean 
air.  Although  S.  1490  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  I  believe  it  represents  the  most 
reasonable  and  realistic  approach  of 
all  the  clean  air  bills  that  have  been 
introduced. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Senate  began 
consideration  of  S  1630.  the  Clean  Air 
Restoration  Standards  Attainment 
Act.  This  comprehensive  legislation, 
while  similar  to  S.  1490.  is  much  more 
extreme  than  the  bill  the  President 
has  offered.  The  real  question  during 
this  debate  is  not  "Should  we  have 
cleaner  air"— but  rather.  "What  is  the 
most  reasonable  means  to  achieve  this 
end?" 

Consisting  of  seven  titles,  this  bill 
addresses  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards, mobile  source  controls,  air  toxics, 
acid  rain,  permitting  of  businesses, 
protection  of  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer,  and  enforcement  authority.  It 
has  far-reaching  implications  for  all 
Americans.  Not  only  wiH  it  impact 
large,  heavily  capitalized  businesses. 
but  it  will  also  significantly  impact 
small  family-run  businesses,  and  ulti- 
mately individual  consumers.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  be  careful  to  craft  a  bill 
that  is  reasonable  to  most  Americans. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  regard.  I  do 
have  concerns  about  this  bill  as  cur- 
rently drafted.  Specifically,  the  residu- 
al risks  standard  contained  in  the  air 
toxics  provisions  of  title  III  will 
impose  additional  burdens  on  many 
businesses,  including  the  textile  indus- 
try, which  has  already  been   harmed 


by  the  growth  of  imports.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1978  the  textile  industry  em- 
ployed 899,000  persons.  In  1988,  this 
number  dropped  to  729.000.  a  decrease 
of  19  percent.  In  my  home  State  alone, 
there  has  been  nearly  a  26.9-percent 
drop  in  textile  employment  from 
143.400  jobs  in  1978  to  106.300  in  1988. 
Already  hampered  by  imports,  it  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  impose  such 
unreasonable  controls  upon  private 
enterprise. 

Other  businesses  such  as  mining  will 
be  impacted  as  well.  For  example,  in 
1988.  in  my  home  State  an  enterpris- 
ing company  took  on  the  task  of  open- 
ing and  operating  a  gold  mine,  which 
has  provided  employment  to  140 
people.  The  extreme  changes  proposed 
in  some  of  the  air  toxics  provisions 
could  substantially  impact  this  new- 
company.  In  short,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  shortchange  free  enterprise.  In- 
dustries must  be  able  to  remain  com- 
petitive. Change  is  needed  in  our  clean 
air  laws,  but  it  must  be  reasonable. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  a  cost 
comparison  prepared  last  month  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  the  Senate  bill  to  be  nearly 
double  the  price  of  the  administrative 
bill.  The  Senate  bill,  S.  1630,  would 
cost  $42  billion  and  the  administration 
bill  $19  billion.  In  addition,  the  residu- 
al risk  standard  which  I  mentioned 
earlier  is  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $4.5  billion  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  have  concerns 
about  the  acid  rain  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  IV.  and  the  potential 
impact  these  provisions  could  have  on 
consumers  in  my  home  State,  and  the 
Southeast-at-large.  Specifically.  I  have 
received  information  indicating  that 
families  in  South  Carolina  could  be 
paving  10  to  15  percent  more  for  their 
electricity  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  households,  heavy 
industrial  users  of  electricity  such  as 
aluminum  processors  and  many,  many 
others  will  be  similarly  affected  by 
this  legislation.  While  we  must  clean 
up  the  air  we  breathe,  we  must  do  it  in 
a  reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  national  emissions'  cap  set  at  the 
year  2000  level,  the  limitation  to  the 
baseline  years  1985-87  for  calculation 
of  emissions,  and  the  general  lack  of 
credit  given  to  companies  which  have 
already  been  operating  clean  plants. 
These  provisions  are  particularly  in- 
equitable for  the  Southeast,  which  has 
been  experiencing  economic  growth. 
In  effect,  these  provisions  repre.sent  a 
no  growth  policy,  and  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  new  units  to  be  con- 
.structed. 

In  my  home  State,  utilities  have  a 
solid  record  of  low  emissions,  due  to 
the  use  of  low-sulfur  coal,  clean  tech- 
nologies, and  nuclear  power— one  of 
the  cleanest  sources  of  power  avail- 
able. It  is  only  equitable  that  credit  be 


given  for  these  positive  changes.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  insufficient  recog- 
nition in  the  bill  for  these  positive 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  concerns  I  have.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  am  a  supporter  of  clean  air. 
However,  we  must  be  both  realistic 
and  reasonable  in  our  approach  on 
this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  this  important 
matter. 


DEATH  OF  R.  LYNN  RYLANDER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  some  sad  news.  Mr.  R. 
Lynn  Rylander.  who  was  serving  as  an 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Special  Operations  and 
Low  Intensity  Conflict,  died  very  un- 
expectedly this  past  Saturday. 

Lynn  had  worked  very  closely  with 
this  committee  over  the  years  while 
serving  in  various  posts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  labored  tirelessly 
for  his  country.  One  could  not  ask  for 
a  more  loyal  ally  than  Lynn.  He  was 
also  a  very  tough  adversary  for  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  find  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  on  an  issue 
from  him. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  for 
L.vnn  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock 
at  the  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Church 
in  Sterling.  VA.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Rebecca,  and  their  daughter, 
Kate,  and  son.  T.J.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
concerning  Lynn's  death  from  the 
February  7  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  1990] 

R.L.  RYLANDF.B.  OFFICIAL  AT  DEFENSE.  DIES 

R.  Lynn.  Rylander.  43.  an  acting  deputy 
a.ssistant  secretary  of  defense  for  special  op- 
erations and  low  intensity  conflict,  died  of 
cardiac  arrest  Feb  3  at  Reston  Hospital 
Center.  He  had  been  stricken  earlier  that 
day  while  playing  racquetball  near  his  home 
in  Sterling. 

Mr  Rylander  was  a  native  of  Oklahoma. 
He  ^;raduated  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa and  received  a  masters  degree  in  eco- 
nomic development  from  American  Univer- 
sity and  a  masters  degree  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  Harvard  University. 

He  came  to  the  Washington  area  in  1968 
when  he  joined  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  an  economic  analyst.  He  trans- 
ferred to  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
mid  197()s  He  had  worked  in  the  depart- 
ment .<•  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
Section  and  in  the  International  Security 
.Affairs  Office  before  joining  the  Special  Op- 
erations and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  Section. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  DC.  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Rylander  had  written  articles  for  Mill- 
tarv  Review.  Naval  War  College  Review  and 
Marine  Corps  Gazette  He  has  given  lec- 
tures at  the  Army.  Naval  and  Air  war  col- 
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leges.  In  1985,  he  received  a  Meritorious  CI 
vilian  Service  award  from  the  Defense  Dc 
partment. 

He  was  a  member  of  American  Mensa,  the 
American  Defense  Preparedness  Association 
and  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna 
tional  Studies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Spe 
cial  Forces  Association,  the  Air  Commando 
Association  and  the  Fraternal  Ord.T  of 
UDT  SEAL. 

His  marriage  to  Linda  Rylander  ended  in 
divorce. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rebecca  F.  Ry- 
lander. a  daughter  and  a  .son  from  hl.s 
second  marriage.  Kate  Rylander  and  T  J 
Rylander.  all  of  Sterling;  his  father.  Leroy 
F.  Rylander  of  Owasso.  Okla.  and  a  sister. 
Norma  Lockwood  of  Tul.sa.  Okla. 
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YEVGENY  YEVTUSHENKO 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  poem  written  by  the 
renowned  Soviet  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko  and  delivered  by  him  at  a 
dinner  I  attended  some  weeks  ago  in 
Moscow.  With  permission,  I  will  in- 
clude the  poem  and  an  introduction  to 
it  for  the  Record,  in  the  belief  that 
they  both  touch  upon  issues  which  are 
current  and  of  deep  importance  and 
interest  to  the  Congress:  Namely,  the 
struggle  now  underway  within  the 
Soviet  Union  to  define  that  country's 
moral  future. 

Yevtushenko  is  a  great  voice  in 
Soviet  literature,  and  I  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  him  and  to  be 
present  as  he  addressed  a  fundamental 
topic  in  the  language  of  poetry.  In  this 
connection.  I  would  like  to  make  men- 
tion of  one  whose  efforts  helped  to 
make  this  event  possible.  I  had  hoped 
to  give  him  credit  in  the  oped,  but 
that  reference  and  several  hundred  of 
my  other  words  fell  victim  to  the  edi- 
tors need  for  space. 

Mr.  Victor  Winston  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  business,  but  in 
recent  years  has  returned  to  his  first 
love  which  is  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  George  Mason  University. 
When  he  learned  that  I  would  be  in 
Moscow,  Mr.  Winston  took  the  initia- 
tive to  propose  a  meeting  with  some 
personalities  whose  insights  and  expe- 
rience would  be  valuable.  It  took  con- 
siderable exertion  on  his  part  to  orga- 
nize the  dinner  memorialized  in  my  ar- 
ticle, and  had  he  not  also  been  present 
at  the  table,  helping  us  to  communi- 
cate across  the  language  barrier,  the 
discussion  would  surely  have  been  less 
rich  than  it  was.  Moreover,  the  trans- 
lation of  Yevtushenkos  text  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Winston  as  a  separate 
effort,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  not  only  for  turning  to 
this  at  once,  but  also  for  his  success  in 
producing  a  translation  highly  sensi- 
tive to  the  power  and  imagery  of  the 
Russian  original. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Winston  will  always 
share  the  warm  memories  I  have  at 
having  been  present  at  an  occasion  of 


this  kind,  but  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  his  role  in  bringing  it  about 
be  acknowledged,  with  an  appropriate 
expression  of  thanks  from  this  Sena- 
tor, who  benefited  from  a  rare  chance 
to  see  into  the  deplh.s  of  the  struggle 
now  underway  for  the  future  of  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem,  along  with  my  in- 
troduction, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ria! was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  1990] 
Half  Measures 
I  By  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko) 
Half  measures  can  kill  when  on  the  brink  of 

precipices, 
chafing  in  terror  at  the  bit. 
we  strain  and  sweat  and  foam  because  we 

cannot 
jump  just  halfway  across. 

Blind    IS   the   one   who   but    half  sees   the 

chasm, 
and  half  recoils  becau.se  he  lost  his  way. 
half  mutineer  and  half  suppressor 
of  the  rebellion  he  has  given  birth  tol 

Semi-effective,  semi-actions  push  the  half 
people 

back  to  the  half  rear. 

I  he  half  satiated  ones  are  but  half  hungry. 

and  those  half  free-are  half  ensiavt-d. 

Half  fearful,  halfway  on  the  rampage. 

a  bit  of  this  and  yet  a  half  of  that. 

a  timid  party-line  espousing    Robin  Hood' 

half  walking  to  a  semi-guillotine. 

Lost  is  the  oppositions  firmness. 

Swashbuckling  with  a  flimsy  sword. 

one  cannot  be  a  half  guard  with  the  cardi- 
nal. 

and  simultaneously  half  a  king's  musketeer. 

There  Is  no  semi-fatherland, 

nor  can  we  fathom  semi-conscience: 

half  freedom  is  the  trek  to  jail. 

and  saving  our  fatherland  halfway 

would  fail. 

The    Half  Free"  Are    Half  Enslaved  ' 
(By  Albert  Gore,  Jr.> 

Washington.— The  poem  was  a  simple, 
dramatic  dessert  to  a  long  dinner  around  a 
table  laden  with  delicacies  rarely  seen 
during  a  Soviet  winter:  plates  full  of  beef 
and  fish  and  a  pyramid  of  fresh  oranges. 

We  listened.  Soviets  and  Americans,  as 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko.  the  legendary  poet 
of  conscience,  declaimed  it.  freezing  into 
awed  silence  what  had  been  a  spirited 
debate  about  the  course  Soviet  leaders  must 
adopt.  The  poem,  Mr  Yevtushenko  said, 
was  a  new  creation,  but  it  was  delivered  with 
such  command  that  it  seemed  to  be  recited 
from  tnemory.  He  .said  that  it  would  be 
called    Half  Measures.  " 

Our  host,  in  an  ornate  room  in  an  old 
Mo.scow  restaurant,  was  Vitaly  Korotich. 
editor  in  chief  of  the  controversial  magazine 
Ogonyok.  He  is  also  a  member,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies,  of  the  Inter-Re- 
gional Group— a  loose  alliance  of  delegates 
who  believe  perestroika  will  fail  if  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  does  not  dramatically  accelerate 
economic  reform  Mr.  Yevtushenko  is  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Congre.ss.  which  meets  at 
least  once  a  year.  He  brings  an  unusual 
blend  of  poetic  insight  and  knowledge  of  in- 
sider politics  to  his  responsibilities. 

When  asked   how  virulent  national   rival 
ries  and  ethnic  hatreds  could  boil  over  at  a 
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time  of  relatively  unfettered  political  life, 
he  spoke  of  a  mastodon,  perfectly  frozen  in 
time.  Imagine,  he  said,  that  the  scientific 
expedition  that  discovered  the  animal  takes 
great  pains  to  defrost  it.  Even  if  they  pro- 
ceed flawlessly,  unseen  to  their  eyes  but 
thawing  with  the  huge  beast  would  be  tiny 
microbes  carrying  ancient  diseases  with  the 
ability  to  destroy  it.  Only  the  onset  of  decay 
would  signal  the  microbes'  presence.  This  is 
equally  true  of  ethnic  conflicts  and  anli- 
Semiti.sm.  which  are  now  thawing  along 
with  political  processes  frozen  for  so  long, 
Mr.  Yevtushenko  said. 

It  was  w  hile  we  talked  of  the  po.ssibility  of 
a  third  path"  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  might 
follow  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  safety 
that  Mr.  Yevtushenkos  low.  musical  voice 
captivated  us  with    Half  Measures." 

For  some,  the  third  path"  involves  an 
economic  transition  from  the  discredited 
command"'  model  to  something  approxi- 
mating a  free  market,  yet  not  quite  capital 
ism.  To  others,  it  involves  giving  up  the  old 
imperial  structure  for  .something  resembling 
a  confederation,  yet  not  quite  entirely  a 
union  of  .sovereign  equal.s.  For  still  others,  it 
means  a  society  in  which  people  need  no 
longer  lock  their  thoughts  away  in  secret 
places,  yet  a  society  that  is  not  quite  based 
on  the  paramount  value  of  individual  rights. 
The  essential  truth  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Soviet  Union  is  conveyed  in 
Mr.  Yevtushenkos  few  lines.  None  of  us  in 
the  West  can  presume  to  know  how  the 
Soviet  Union  can  best  make  the  excruciat 
ingly  difficult  transition  it  is  now  attempt- 
ing. After  all.  this  is  a  .society  organized 
along  lines  so  alien  to  our  own  that  opening 
a  McDonalds  restaurant  in  Moscow  has 
been  accompanied  by  planning  and  econom- 
ic life-support  arrangements  worthy  of 
sending  a  mission  to  the  moon. 

It  is  worth  appreciating,  however,  that 
many  in  the  Soviet  Union  believe  that  the 
only  real  choice  may  be  all  or  nothing;  full 
economic  and  political  freedom  or  the  po.ssi- 
bility of  a  return  to  conservatism;  Those 
half  free— are  half  enslaved." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 
FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  thousands  of  people  fall  victim  to 
the  ravages  of  fire,  including  many 
brave  men  and  women  who  risk  their 
lives  fighting  fires.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
give  special  tribute  to  three  from  Mas- 
sachusetts: Paul  R.  Caron  of  West 
Barnstable;  Anthony  Conti,  of  Everett; 
and  Frederick  T.  Donovan  of  Chelsea. 

These  men  were  committed  to  a  pro- 
fession that  poses  the  greatest  of  risks 
and  sometimes  demands  the  greatest 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  profession  that  tests 
the  limits  of  human  emotion,  endur- 
ance, dedication,  and  courage.  The  fol- 
lowing prayer,  offered  at  services  to 
honor  fallen  firefighters,  reflects  the 
dedication  of  those  engaged  in  this  ex- 
traordinary form  of  service  to  their 
community. 

A  Firefighters  Prayer 
Give  me  concern. 

A  willingness  to  seek  out  those  in  need. 
Give  me  courage. 

The  boldness  of  spirit  to  face  and  conquer 
fear. 


To  share  and  endure  the  ordeal  of  others  in 
need. 

Give  me  strength. 

Strength  of  heart,  to  bear  whatever  burden 

Might   be   placed   on   me.   and  strength   of 

body  to 
Deliver  safely  all  those  placed  m  my  care. 
Give  me  wisdom  to  lead. 

The  compassion  to  comfort,  and  the  love  to 
Serve  unselfishly  wherever  you  take  me. 
And  please  Lord,  throughout  it  all.  be  at  my 

side. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  family 
and  friends  of  Paul  Caron.  Anthony 
Conti.  and  Frederick  Donovan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chel.sea  Record.  Oct.  6,  1988) 

Donovan  Was  17-Year  Veteran 

(By  Ann  Belser) 

Chelsea.    A  two-alarm  upper  Broadway 

BIJVZE  LAST  NIGHT  LEFT  FIREFIGHTER  FREDER- 
ICK Donovan.  47.  of  Springvale  Avenue. 
Chelsea,  dead,  and  hospitalized  five  fire- 
fighters  AND  TWO   ME.MBERS   OF  THE   MaLDEN 

Emergency  lighting  crew 

This  morning,  flags  were  at  half  staff  in 
the  city  and  members  of  the  department 
were  making  the  memorial  arrangements 
for  Donovan,  who  his  colleagues  considered 
to  be  "a  likable  guy   " 

"I  learned  a  lot  from  him."  said  one  fire- 
fighter who  wished  not  to  be  identified,  but 
began  his  tenure  on  the  department  work- 
ing with  Donovan.  He  was  just  the  kind  of 
guy  that  would  help  you  out  as  much  as  he 
could.  He  taught  me  a  lot 

Firefighters  were  first  called  to  the  fire  in 
the  four-unit  two  story  building  at  827  829 
Broadway  at  8:37  p.m.  and  a  second  alarm 
was  sounded  at  8:49  by  Deputy  Chief  .Joseph 
Von  Handorf.  None  of  the  residents  of  the 
building  were  injured.  The  five  other  fire- 
fighters were  treated  and  released  from 
Widden  Memorial  Hospital. 

Members  of  the  Fire  Department  were 
visibly  shaken  this  morning  when  talking 
about  Donovan.  "When  the  bell  hit.  he  was 
one  of  the  people  that  you  loved  to  have 
behind  you.  "  said  Lieutenant  Herbert 
Kelloway. 

Donovan,  the  father  of  two  sons,  was  the 
pension  and  welfare  officer  for  the  firefight- 
ers' union,  one  of  the  four  men  in  the  union 
to  hold  office. 

He  was  a  17-year  veteran  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  member  of  the  Chelsea  Irish 
Club. 

The  exact  cause  of  Donovan's  death  was 
still  undetermined  this  morning.  He  had 
gone  in  and  when  he  came  out.  He  was 
having  trouble  breathing  while  at  the  scene 
during  the  fire.  Donovan  was  rushed  by  am 
bulance  to  Whidden  Memorial  Hospital 
where  he  was  later  pronounced  dead. 

The  last  Chelsea  firefighter  to  die  in  the 
line  of  duty  was  Captain  James  Trainor. 
who  suffered  a  heart  attack  during  a  New 
Year,  1978  blaze. 

The  fire  is  still  under  investigation  and  no 
official  details  were  available  this  morning 
at  press  time,  but  members  of  the  depart- 
ment said  the  intensity  of  the  fire  was  ex- 
treme. 

Deputy  Chief  Edward  Doherty  said  cylin 
ders  of  compressed  gas  were  found  in  the 
building,  and  Acting  Deputy  Chief  Dennis 
Williams  said  he  could  not  confirm  or  deny 


what  was  in  the  tanks,  however,  firefight- 
ers, who  wished  not  to  be  identified  said 
they  thought  the  tanks  were  acetylene  and 
oxygen,  firefighters  broke  all  the  windows 
and  climbed  onto  the  roof  and  vented  the 
roof  by  cutting  holes  in  it. 

Flames  roared  from  the  venting  holes  and 
billows  of  thick  black  smoke  rose  into  the 
air  as  firefighters  stood  on  the  roof  a  few 
feet  away. 

All  the  firefighters  entering  the  house 
wore  oxygen  tanks  and  masks,  and  at  one 
point  before  the  blaze  was  brought  under 
control,  dozens  of  bells  were  ringing  .  .  .  the 
bells  being  the  firemans  warning  that  its 
time  to  change  the  tanks  .  .  .  before  going 
back  into  the  building. 

The  arrival  of  the  gargantuan  Maiden 
emergency  truck  was  a  sight  to  behold. 
With  air  horns  blaring  and  a  phalanx  of 
lights  blinking,  the  massive  red  truck  wound 
its  way  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  house. 

With  its  special,  highpowered  lighting  ap- 
paratus directed  onto  the  burning  house, 
night  was  turned  into  day,  and  for  the  spec- 
tators lining  Broadway,  most  of  whom  had 
been  watching  television  in  their  living 
rooms,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  watch  state 
of  the  art  fire  fighting  technology  first 
hand. 

The  property  that  burned  is  located  in  a 
thickly  congested  block  of  Broadway.  It  was 
built  in  the  1880s  and  strongly  resembles 
similar  type  "workers'  residences"  which 
still  stand  in  Newburyporl. 

With  Its  side  by  side  central  entrances, 
plenty  of  windows  for  natural  light,  and 
wide  stairways  leading  to  the  apartments  on 
the  second  floor,  the  properties  apartments 
were  spacious  and  charming. 

Unique  wooden  handcarvings.  akin  to 
those  which  craftsmen  used  to  place  on  the 
bow  of  ships,  adorned  the  entranceway  of 
the  Broadway  house  which  burned  last 
night. 

They  were  still  there  this  morning,  al- 
though the  house  lays  in  ruin  and  a  fire- 
fighter is  dead. 

It  took  firefighters  about  an  hour  to  bring 
the  blaze  under  control.  By  that  time,  that 
stretch  of  Broadway  was  a  glaring  collage  of 
reds  and  blues,  of  blinking  lights  and  men 
dressed  in  black  rushing  over  a  street  cov- 
ered with  hoses. 

How  many  times  can  something  like  this 
happen  in  one  small  city."  a  neighbor  was 
heard  to  ask. 

•  How  many  more  times? '"  she  asked. 

[From  the  Everett  Leader  Herald.  June  9. 

1988] 

Firefighter  Anthony  Conti  Dies  During 

Rescue  Attempt 

An  Everett  firefighter  who  plunged  into  a 
neighbors  burning  home  to  save  two  chil- 
dren supposedly  inside  of  it.  collapsed  and 
died  of  a  heart  attack  while  his  horrified 
wife  looked  on. 

Anthony  Conti.  56.  of  24  Myrtle  Street. 
was  pronounced  dead  of  cardiac  arrest  at 
Whidden  Memorial  Hospital  at  8:18  a.m., 
just  over  an  hour  after  he  entered  the  fiery 
housing  duplex  at  25  Myrtle  Street.  Everett 

Conti.  a  pump  operator,  was  not  required 
to  go  into  the  house,  which  caught  fire  just 
after  7  am.  But  witnesses  said  he  didnt 
hesitate  when  he  was  told  there  may  have 
been  children "s  lives  at  stake. 

Firefighter  John  J.  McCarthy,  Conti's 
best  friend,  said  Everett  Engine  2— with 
Conti  at  the  wheel— pulled  up  to  the  duplex 
at  7:10  a.m.  and  was  greeted  by  a  "hysteri- 
cal" woman  on  the  sidewalk  who  said  her 
two  kids  were  inside. 


"Everybody  seemed  to  go  right  in  after 
those  kids,"  McCarthy  recalled. 

Capt.  David  Butler,  commander  of  Conti's 
shift  and  one  of  the  firefighters  who  en- 
tered the  building,  said  once  Conti  was 
inside,  he  clutched  his  chest  and  staggered 
out  to  the  street. 

He  came  out  and  then  dropped.  "  said 
Deputy  Fire  Chief  Robert  Rideout.  "The 
whole  crew  was  badly  shook  up." 

Unknown  to  the  firefighters,  the  two  chil- 
dren thought  to  be  inside  had  escaped  and 
were  in  the  backyard  of  the  woodframed 
two-story  house. 

"There  was  no  one  in  the  building." 
Butler  said. 

Fire  officials  are  probing  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  but  said  they  suspect  a  short  in  the  du- 
plex's electrical  wiring  may  have  sparked 
the  blaze,  which  started  in  an  enclosed  front 
porch  on  the  second  floor  and  caused  an  es- 
timated $50,000  damage. 

No  other  injuries  were  reported,  but  both 
families  living  in  the  duplex  were  left  home- 
less by  the  fire. 

Rideout  said  Conti  didn't  have  to  respond 
to  the  call,  but  did  so  because  he  knew  the 
people  who  lived  there. 

Awakened  by  the  fire.  Conti's  wife.  Virgin- 
ia, watched  from  her  porch  directly  opposite 
the  home  as  her  husband  fought  the  blaze. 
He  looked  over  at  her.  they  had  eye  con- 
tact." said  Contis  daughter.  Linda,  of 
Revere.  She  said  her  mother  did  not  want  to 
interfere  when  her  husband  was  working,  so 
she  just  watched. 

At  one  point.  Mrs.  Conti  left  her  porch  to 
go  inside  for  warmer  clothes.  When  she  re 
turned,  she  found  rescue  workers  trying  to 
resuscitate  her  husband. 

She  went  for  him  and  they  held  her 
back.  "  her  daughter  said. 

Contis  death  came  less  than  a  month 
after  his  older  sister  died  of  a  heart  attack, 
family  and  friends  said. 

While  Conti  s  family  and  friends  grieved, 
the  men  in  Conti's  other  "family"  at  the 
Hancock  Street  firehouse  said  he  was  "a 
damn  good  firefighter"'  who  will  be  missed. 

"When  yourc  on  the  Fire  Department, 
Its  like  family."  Deputy  Chief  Rideout  said. 
Conti  was  a  firefighter  for  decades. 

"It  was  a  little  family  up  here."  said  Tony 
O'Brien,  driver  of  Engine  4.  "They  used  to 
joke  about  Tony  making  coffee.  He  made 
the  lousiest  coffee  in  the  world." 

Above  the  firehouse,  the  flag  was  lowered 
to  halfsiaff 

"There  wasnt  a  man  on  this  job  that 
didn't  respect  him."  OBrien  said. 

Conti,  an  Army  veteran,  had  been  an  iron- 
worker before  becoming  a  firefighter  in  the 
early  1960s. 

He  was  the  husband  of  Virginia  (Worces- 
ter >  Conti.  and  the  father  of  Anthony  and 
Joseph  Conti  of  Everett.  Linda  Conti  of 
Revere.  Jean  Guardino  of  Everett,  and  the 
late  Jerry  Conti 

He  was  the  son  of  Ida  (Piniaro)  Conti  of 
Maiden,  and  the  brother  of  the  late  Freda 
Bell.  Mr  Conti  was  also  the  grandfather  of 
Richard  Guardino  and  Christina  Conti. 
both  of  Everett. 

A  Funeral  Mass  was  said  on  Wednesday  at 
10  a.m.  at  St.  Josephs  Church,  Everett. 
Burial  was  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

The  funeral  was  arranged  by  the  John  F. 
Ward  &  Son  Funeral  Home,  772  Broadway, 
Everett. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  still  under  investi- 
gation. 

No  other  injuries  were  reported;  all  of  the 
occupants  of  the  building  escaped  safely. 
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[From  the  Cape  Cod  Times.  Ort    10   19881 

BARNST^BLE  FIREFIGHTER  DiES  IN  CRASH 

iBv  Richard  Miller i 
West  Barnstable- With  the  American 
flag  outside  flying  at  half-staff  and  black 
bunting  draping  the  front  of  the  building, 
firefighters  at  the  We.st  Barnstable  Fire 
Station  yesterday  remembered  a  comrade 
who  died  Saturday  night  while  responding 
to  a  call. 

Paul  R.  Caron,  43.  a  call  firefighter  and 
emergency  medical  technician,  died  Satur 
day  night  while  on  his  way  to  assist  in  an 
other  accident.  His  car  ran  off  Route  6A  and 
into  a  tree. 

ResfKjnding  to  firefighting  and  rescue 
calls  was  not  Caron  s  full-time  job.  but  it 
was  soon  going  to  be  He  had  spent  many 
years  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts National  Guard  at  the  Otis  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Base  and  most  recently 
worked  at  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer 
Commission. 

Despite  working  part-time.  Caron  had  al 
ready  devoted  more  than  2.000  hours  train- 
ing for  his  paramedic  certification.  West 
Barnstable  Fire  Chief  John  P.  Jenkins  said. 
He  had  already  spent  nine  years  as  a  fire- 
fighter, seven  with  the  Sandwich  Fire  De- 
partment and  the  last  two  in  West  Barnsta- 
ble. 

■Totally  dedicated.  Jenkins  said  Paul 
was  that  type  of  induidual.  Everything  he 
did.  he  did  superbly.  At  11:18  pm  .  West 
Barnstable  firefighters  and  a  rescue  unit  re- 
sponded to  a  single-car  accident  at  the  inter- 
section of  Routes  6  and  132  The  car  had 
rolled  on  its  side,  crashing  into  a  fire  hy 
drant. 

Caron.  a  bachelor,  was  at  his  home  on  Old 
County  Road  in  East  Sandwich  when  he 
heard  the  call.  According  to  Jenkins.  Caron 
had  told  his  mother  in  South  Natick  earlier 
Saturday  that  he  needed  to  respond  to  just 
one  more  motor-vehicle  accident  to  finish 
his  paramedic  training. 

This  accident  was  the  one  that  would  'put 
him  over  the  top.  '  Jenkins  .said. 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  as  Caron  drove  his 
1987  Saab  900  east  on  Route  6A.  heading 
toward  the  station,  where  he  would  have 
boarded  a  rescue  vehicle.  The  roads  were 
just  treacherous."  Jenkins  .said. 

He  believes  it  was  the  rain,  the  cold  and  a 
layer  of  leaves  on  the  road  that  caused 
Caron  to  lose  control  on  a  curve  just  east  of 
Maple  Street.  Jenkins  can  remember  three 
other  fatalities  around  that  same  curve. 

There  were  not  a  lot  of  skid  marks."  Jen 
kins  said.  "He  just  came  around  that  corner 
and  just  lost  it.  He  must  have  been  hydro- 
planing." 

It  was  not  until  11:52  that  Jenkins  and  the 
rest  of  his  crew  received  word  of  Caron's  ac 
cident.  They  used  the  Jaws  of  Life  hydraulic 
tool  to  remove  his  body  from  the  vehicle.  He 
was  pronounced  dead  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital 
in  Hyannis  at  1:11  a.m. 

"Its  very  traumatic,  .said  Jenkins,  chief 
for  16  years.  Jenkins  described  his  group  as 
a  "close  brotherhood"  brought  together  by 
the  stressful  nature  of  the  job. 

"The  members  of  a  department  are  as 
close  as  a  family."  he  said.  "It  will  lake  a 
long,  long  time  to  get  over  losing  .someone." 

(Prom  the  Cape  Cod  Times.  Oct.  13.  1988] 

Colleagues  Mourn  Fallen  Firefighter 

(By  Tnsha  Currier  I 

South  Natick.— Yesterday  afternoon. 
West  Barnstable  fire  fighter  Paul  Caron 
went  home  to  South  Natick  on  West  Barn- 
stable fire  engine  296. 
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Carol)  died  early  Sunda,\  after  his  car 
skidded  off  Route  6A  and  hit  a  tree  at  West 
Barnstable  a.s  he  was  responding  to  a  car  ac- 
cident He  was  43  He  was  rnlogi/ed,  prayed 
for  and  buried  by  125  firefighters  and  police 
officers  from  across  Cape  Cod  and  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetls. 

Uniformed  firefighters  and  police  officers, 
many  wearing  while  gloves,  stood  at  atlen 
tion  outside  the  church  as  the  fire  engine 
carrying  his  casket  pulled  up.  flower  ar- 
rangements in  its  jump  .seats  and  on  its 
tank.  On  the  engine's  rear  step-board. 
Caron's  coat,  his  name  printed  across  it. 
hung  with  his  helmet  above  his  boots. 

Caron  was  a  resident  of  East  Sandwich, 
but  he  grew  up  in  tlie  leafy  suburb  of  South 
Natick.  and  was,  like  his  two  brothers,  an 
altar  boy  at  Sacred  Heart  Church.  The 
quaint  white  church  on  Route  16  yesterday 
was  the  site  of  his  funeral  Ma.ss. 

During  the  service,  waiting  incen.se  and 
the  mournful  tones  of  "AmazinK  Grace 
filled  the  church.  The  firefighters  and 
police  officers  who  packed  the  aisles  repre 
sented  almost  every  town  on  Cape  Cod  as 
well  as  the  Boston  suburbs  of  Natick. 
Wellesley.  Freetown  and  Dover.  Public 
Safely  Under-Secretary  Dennis  Condon  was 
at  the  funeral  representing  the  governor. 
Also  attending  the  Mass  were  the  three 
members  of  the  West  Barnstable  Fire  Dis- 
trict Certification  Board. 

Uniformed  officers  wore  black  ribbons 
across  (heir  badges.  A  single  white  candle 
adorned  with  a  red  cross  burned  throughout 
the  hour-long  service  on  a  stand  at  one  end 
of  Caron's  American  flag  draped  casket. 

West  Barnstable  Fire  Chief  John  P.  Jen- 
kins, who  was  Caron  .s  friend  for  18  years, 
delivered  the  eulogy. 

"In  the  fire  service,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  devastating,  nothing  more  hurtful  or 
painful  or  more  tragic  to  the  organization, 
than  the  le.ss  of  a  brother  in  the  line  of 
duty.  '  Jenkins  said,  adding;  "It's  going  to 
take  a  long  time  for  those  of  us  who  were 
clo.se  to  Paul  to  recover  from  his  loss." 

Jenkins  urged  those  who  attended  to  re- 
frain from  mourning  Caron.s  death,  urging 
them  instead  to    celebrate  his  life." 

"He  wouldn't  want  us  to  have  tears  in  our 
eyes."  Jenkins  said.  He  would  want  us  to  be 
happy  because  that  was  his  life  " 

A  former  fighter  pilot.  Caron  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  for  the  Massachusetts  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Otis  Air  National  Guard 
Base.  He  also  had  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  at  lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  Te.xas. 

Caron  worked  for  the  Sandwich  Fire  De- 
partment for  seven  years  before  joining  the 
West  Barnstable  department  two  years  ago. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Caron  dog- 
gedly pursued  certification  as  a  paramedic,  a 
goal  he  spent  2,000  hours  trying  to  achieve. 
Ironically,  when  he  died  he  had  to  log  just 
one  more  motor  vehicle  accident  to  fulfill 
the  training  requirement. 

"Saturday  evening,  as  we  all  responded  to 
that  motor  vehicle  accident.  Paul  left  his 
home  to  respond.  He  met  his  death  on  his 
way  to  something  he  dearly  loved,  "  Jenkins 
said. 

Jenkins  informed  mourners  that  Prank 
Kesloff.  the  director  of  the  state's  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Services  program,  has  told 
Caron's  mother  her  son  will  be  awarded 
paramedic  certification  posthumously.  The 
letter  of  certification  will  be  mailed  to  her. 

Along  with  his  dedication  to  emergency 
services.  Caron  had  a  whimsical  side.  His 
penchant  for  imitating  pterodactyls,  flying 
dinosaurs,  at  odd  moments  betrayed  his  in- 
fectious sense  of  humor.  Jenkins  said.  After 


dropping  an  injured  person  off  at  an  area 
hospital.  Caron  was  fond  of  cheering  up  his 
fellow  rescue  squad  members  by  flapping 
his  arms  and  squawking. 

"'The  squad)  would  be  in  stitches  by  the 
time  they  left  Hyannis  and  got  back  to  West 
Barnstable."  Jenkins  recalled. 

Jenkins  also  remembered  Caron  as  a  man 
who  always  was  willing  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  others,  and  was 
particularly  supportive  of  the  department's 
younger  members. 

To  West  Barnstable  firefighter  Marc 
Davis,  Caron  was  like  an  older  brother. 
Davis,  who  was  one  of  the  first  firefighters 
to  arrive  at  the  .scene  of  Caron's  fatal  crash, 
yesterday  served  as  a  pallbearer  for  his 
friend. 

Standing  beside  Engine-Tanker  296  in 
South  Natick's  sun-dappled  Glenwood  Cein- 
etery,  Davis  recalled  the  rescue  squad's  re 
sponse  to  the  call  that  came  in  at  11:52  Sat- 
urday night:  We  were  discussing  CPR  pro- 
cedures en  route  to  the  call.  Then  I  saw  .  .  . 
the  car.  The  chief  grabbed  me  and  .said: 
Marc,  it's  Paul.    I  broke  down  right  there.  " 

Davis  and  the  other  West  Barnstable  fire- 
fighters tried  to  revive  Caron  with  the  help 
of  a  re.scue  crew  from  Hyannis. 

It  was  a  rough  scene,  but  in  a  way  it 
almost  felt  good  because  for  all  Paul  did  for 
me.  I  at  least  could  give  him  a  fighting 
chance."   Davis  said. 

Davis,  who  turned  23  yesterday,  said  he 
was  holding  up  well  until  he  rode  past  a 
Natick  fire  engine  that  had  parked  along 
the  route  between  the  church  and  the  ceme- 
tery. As  the  West  Barnstable  engine  passed, 
the  Natick  firefighters  saluted. 

"I  hung  on  until  there,  but  .  .  .'  he  said, 
his  voice  trailing  off  as  he  watched  fire- 
fighters and  police  officers  place  flowers  on 
the  casket.  Its  the  honor  of  a  fallen  broth 
er.  We  all  bleed  for  that  person -our  hearts 
do  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  AUDREY 
RUTH  KAY 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Audrey  Ruth  Kay.  Audrey 
was  a  wonderful  as.set  to  the  communi- 
ty in  Milwaukee,  and  she  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  her  family,  her  friends,  and 
the  many  people  she  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve.  Audrey  passed  away  last 
December  of  Jung  cancer  at  the  age  of 
62. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee.  Audrey  spent 
40  of  her  years  serving  her  communi- 
ty. From  the  years  1966-79,  she  served 
as  a  staff  member  and  then  later  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  Children's  Home, 
For  the  next  10  years,  until  her  retire- 
ment in  May  1989.  she  was  the  Mil- 
waukee area  director  of  the  Children's 
Service  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Audrey  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  from  Ohio  State  University  and 
then  went  back  to  her  home  State  to 
earn  her  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  She  also 
served  as  the  national  secretary  for 
her  sorority  Delta  Phi  Epsilon, 

Audrey  was  a  very  strong  and  coura- 
geous woman  who  battled  her  illness 
with  conviction.  When  her  cancer  was 
discovered  doctors  told  her  that  she 


would  only  have  6  to  9  months  to  live, 
but  Ms.  Kay  battled  her  illne.ss  and 
lived  for  another  27  months, 

Mr,  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  in  the 
Senate  of  the  life  of  Audrey  Ruth 
Kay,  She  did  not  live  in  the  public  eye, 
and  did  not  seek  any  fame  for  herself. 
But  because  of  the  lives  she  touched 
through  her  commitment  to  the 
Jewish  Children's  Home  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Service  Society.  Milwaukee  is  a 
better  place.  She  will  be  remembered 
and  she  will  be  missed. 


GEORGE  HAINES-RECIPIENT  OF 
THE  GREATER  SAN  JOSE 
SPORTS  ASSOCIATION  BUD 
WINTER  AWARD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous achievements  of  George  Haines 
who  today  will  receive  the  Bud  Winter 
Award  from  the  Greater  San  Jose 
Sports  Association  for  his  years  of 
goodwill,  hard  work  and  dedication  ex- 
emplified through  his  coaching  of  ath- 
letics. 

Being  an  active  athlete  myself.  I 
know  the  mental  and  physical  values 
that  athletics,  both  individual  and 
team  play,  have  to  offer.  I  also  know 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  team  is 
dependent  upon  a  coach  who  has 
earned  respect  from  his  players  and 
who  is  capable  of  uiileashing  the 
desire  to  perform  and  excel  beyond 
ones  potential.  Coaching  swimming, 
waterpolo,  wrestling  and  football  since 
1950.  George  Haines  has  led  his  teams 
to  54  Olympic  medals  and  more  than 
170  championships.  His  coaching 
career  has  carried  him  from  Santa 
Clara  High  School,  Santa  Clara  Swim 
Club.  Stanford  University,  and  to  the 
Olympic  games  on  seven  different  oc- 
casions. 

I  am  honored  to  congratulate 
George  for  providing  strong  leadership 
and  inspiration  to  the  young  athletes 
and  students  whom  he  has  been  a  role- 
model  to  over  the  course  of  his  out- 
standing coaching  career. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY-A 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  GREEK- 
UNITED  STATES  DEMOCRATIC 
HERITAGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  cosponsorship  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  243,  legisla- 
tion to  commemorate  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  I  have  traditionally  support- 
ed similar  legislation  as  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  democratic  bond  between 
Greece  and  the  United  States.  This 
bill,  introduced  by  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Specter  and  Lautenberg.  would 
designate  March  25.  1990.  as  a  nation- 
al day  of  celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  democracy. 

More  than  2.000  years  ago,  the 
Greek    statesman    Pericles    laid    the 


framework  for  democratic  structures 
in  Greece  when  he  proclaimed  that 
the  Greek  "Constitution  is  called  a  de- 
mocracy because  power  is  in  the  hands 
not  of  a  minority,  but  of  the  whole 
people.  "  This  statement  embodies  the 
principles  adhered  to  by  our  own 
Founding  Fathers  200  years  ago  as 
they  drafted  and  ratified  the  very 
heart  of  American  Government,  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  reflecting  on  the 
Greek  contribution  to  the  American 
system  of  Government.  I  recall  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
stated  that  "to  the  ancient  Greeks  we 
are  all  indebted  for  the  light  which  led 
us  out  of  Gothic  darkness."  The  Greek 
democratic  beacon  still  shines  bright 
and  clear,  enhanced  by  more  than  169 
years  of  independence. 

Beyond  our  shared  democratic  herit- 
age. Greek-American  ties  are  strength- 
ened by  the  interaction  of  our  people. 
Greek  immigrants  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  nearly  every 
aspect  of  American  culture,  including 
literature,  art.  medicine,  music,  sports, 
and  politics.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
faith  has  become  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
American  religious  community:  last 
year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulat- 
ing Archbishop  lakovos  upon  the  30th 
anniversary  of  his  leadership  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  proud  to  join 
with  Greek-Americans  on  March  25  as 
they  celebrate  our  common  history 
and  the  strength  of  our  alliance.  It 
will  be  a  day  to  commemorate  our 
shared  values  of  freedom,  democracy 
and  independence:  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  fully  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  243. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  GLOBAL 
WARMING 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr.  President,  in  the  late 
1980's,  concern  for  the  environment 
has  emerged  as  a  major  force  in  inter- 
national politics.  Increasingly,  nation- 
al governments  are  realizing  that 
many  of  the  environmental  problems 
they  face  can  only  be  solved  by  cooper- 
ative international  action. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  examples 
of  this  is  the  threat  of  global  warming. 
The  international  community's  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  was  the  creation 
in  1988  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change.  The  IPCC 
was  created  to  assess  the  state  of 
knowledge  about  global  climate 
change  and  its  impacts  and  to  consider 
possible  response  strategies. 

Separate  from  the  IPCC.  last  sum- 
mer's Paris  summit  meeting  and  the 
November  meeting  of  environmental 
ministers  in  The  Netherlands  also  ad- 
dressed the  climate  change  issue. 

Prior  to  the  this  meeting.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  200,  calling 
on  the  President  to  use  the  meeting  to 


move  the  dialog  on  climate  change  for- 
ward by  taking  four  concrete  steps. 

First,  announce  U.S.  support  for  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  on  a  frame- 
work convention  on  climate  change  in 
early  1990. 

Second,  announce  the  U.S.  intention 
to  host  an  international  meeting  to 
begin  negotiations  on  such  a  conven- 
tion. 

Third,  set  a  target  date  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  convention  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  later  than  March  1. 
1991. 

And  finally,  announce  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  reduce 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gasses  in  con- 
junction with  other  industrialized 
countries. 

I  applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
take  up  the  second  of  these  sugges- 
tions by  agreeing  to  host  an  interna- 
tional meeting  to  begin  negotiations 
on  a  framework  climate  change  con- 
vention. At  the  same  time.  I  believe  we 
need  a  commitment  now  by  the  United 
States  actually  to  reach  agreement  on 
and  bring  into  force  an  effective  inter- 
national convention  to  limit  signifi- 
cantly greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

The  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
made  an  excellent  case  for  an  interna- 
tional treaty  to  coordinate  and  enforce 
international  action  on  the  environ- 
ment in  the  February  7.  1990.  New- 
York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7.  1990] 

How  To  Fight  Global  Warming 

(By  Elliot  L.  Richardson) 

Washington.— Environmentalists  and 

politicians  can  argue  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  international  action  on  global  warming 
from  now  until  doomsday,  and  they  prob- 
ably will.  But  nothing  will  gel  done  without 
an  institutional  mechanism  to  develop,  insti- 
tute and  enforce  regulations  across  national 
boundaries. 

The  need  for  a  mechanism  emerged  clear- 
ly from  this  weeks  meeting  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Panel  on  Climate  Change,  a 
group  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations. 
President  Bushs  speech  at  the  conference. 
in  which  he  called  for  more  research  on  the 

uncertainly"  of  global  warming,  may  have 
disappoinied  .some.  But  that  misses  the 
larger  point. 

Little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  absence 
of  multilateral  institutions  that  will  eventu- 
ally carry  out  whatever  remedial  environ- 
mental actions  the  world  community  can 
agree  upon.  In  short,  we  need  an  interna- 
tional treaty,  modeled  perhaps  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  'freaiy.  to  coordinate  and  enforce 
international  action  on  the  environment. 

Of  course,  many  scientific  questions  need 
to  be  answered.  We  need  to  know  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  various  means  of  stopping 
the  buildup  of  greenhouse  gases.  We  need  to 
discuss  regulatory  standards  and  cost-effec- 
tive enforcement  measures.  Eventually, 
however,  we  will  have  to  act. 

The  world  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  inde- 
pendent action  by  individual  countries.  The 
results  are  bound  to  be  highly  uneven:  One 
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nation  could  cut  back  on  its  carbon  dioxide 
emissions:  one  could  stop  the  destruction  of 
its  own  forests:  still  another  could  do  noth 
ing.  The  least  responsible  transnational  ci)r 
porations  will  seek  out  and  encourage  the 
most  permissive  regulatory  environments. 

For  maximum  impact  as  well  as  equitable 
burden-sharing,  there  will  have  to  be  uni 
versal  standards  universally  accepted.  Delib 
eration  about  the  political  palatability  and 
enforcement  of  these  standards  should  be 
concurrent  with,  not  subsequent  to.  delib- 
eration about  science  and  regulation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  wheth 
er    to    strengthen    organizations    like    the 
United  Nations  Environmental  Program  or 
the    International    Maritime    Organization. 
combine  them  or  build  a  new  one~a  global 
Environmental      Protection      Agency  — from 
scratch.    Or    take    the    question    of    what 
powers  should  be  granted  to  the  cho.sen  in 
stitutions.  Should  these  institutions  be  lim 
ited    to    formulating    recommendations    or 
should  they  also  have  the  power  to  promul 
gate  and  enforce  regulations' 

Political  considerations  must  al.so  be  dis 
cussed.  Will  there  be  a  single  governing 
body  with  universal  representation'  What 
kind  of  voting  arrangement  will  govern  its 
decisions— a  one-nation,  one  vote  system 
like  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  a 
weighted  system  like  the  World  Bank  or 
Intelsat  or  something  in  between''  Dispute 
resolution  mechanisms  must  be  put  in  place 
Whether  the  international  institution  is 
given  power  to  enforce  rather  than  merely 
recommend  regulations  obviously  affects 
representational  and  decisonmaking  issues. 
In  fact,  the  more  power  the  organization 
will  be  expected  to  exercise  and  the  more 
money  it  will  be  authorized  to  spend,  the 
fiercer  will  be  the  battles. 

The  arena  in  which  these  battles  are 
fought  will  be  an  international  conference 
of  some  160  sovereign  states  to  be  held  in 
Brazil  m  1992.  These  states  will  vastly  differ 
in  their  contributions  to  environmental  deg 
radation.  Their  delegates  will  repre.sent 
every  race,  culture,  ideology,  geographical 
circumstances  and  state  of  economic  devei 
opment  on  earth. 

Given  the  scope  and  complexity  of  this 
conferences  task,  a  thorough  preparatory 
process  is  indispensable.  The  U.N  took  four 
years  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  and  the  conference 
spent  nine  more  years,  with  twice  a  year 
meetings,  to  produce  a  treaty. 

The  U.S.  has  not  yet  taken  a  prominent 
role  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  an  envi 
ronmental  treaty.  Our  leadership  in  such 
effort  nevertheless  can  make  a  critical  dif 
ference.  It  is  in  our  own  interest  and  in  that 
of  the  entire  world  community  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Our  responsibility,  our  economic  stake 
and  our  breadth  of  regulatory  experience 
are  unequalled.  It  is  not  too  late 
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EDUCATION  ACTION  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  3 
weeks  ago  I  outlined  the  agenda  for 
the  Senate.  I  spoke  about  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  as  a  nation  and  as  legis- 
lators. I  spoke  about  the  needs  of 
American  families  and  our  goals  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Today,  I  want  to  give  a  progress 
report  on  education,  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  of  importance  to  Ameri- 
can families. 


After  a  decade  of  reports  and  rheto- 
ric. Americans  e.xpect  action.  This 
week  marks  the  beginning  of  a  year  in 
which  we  will  put  what  we  know  is 
needed,  together  with  what  we  know 
will  work,  and  get  our  school  system 
back  on  track. 

Thi.s  week  we  have  passed  two  major 
education  bills  and  introduced  a  third. 
A  fourth  bill  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
calendar  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
near  future. 

On  Tuesday,  by  a  vote  of  99-0,  the 
Senate  approved  the  National  Literacy 
Act— legislation  to  eliminate  illiteracy 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  bill  is  a  comprehensive  plan 
that  identifies  the  problem  and  con- 
fronts it  head-on  so  that  the  goal  of 
eliminating  illiteracy  becomes  reality. 

There  are  between  23  million  and  27 
million  adults  who  are  functionally  il- 
literate today.  Some  estimates  are 
even  higher. 

While  experts  may  disagree  on  the 
exact  number,  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment that  we  must  reduce  the  number 
of  functionally  illiterate  individuals  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  productivity 
and  growth  as  a  nation. 

With  each  passing  year,  the  gap  be- 
tween jobs  for  Americans  who  are 
functionally  illiterate  and  jobs  that  re- 
quire solid  basic  skills  for  employment 
grows. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  is  a  giant 
step  toward  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  workplace— each  American. 
On  Wednesday,  by  a  vote  of  92-8. 
the  Senate  passed  the  Educational  Ex- 
cellence Act.  The  legislation  will  assist 
States  to  improve  the  basic  skills  of 
students.  It  will  encourage  innovative 
teaching  methods  and  reduce  student 
loan  defaults. 

The  bill  creates  a  presidential  merit 
schools  program  to  provide  cash 
awards  to  public  and  private  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  .schools  that  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  raising 
student  achievement,  in  creating  a 
safe  and  drug-free  environment,  and  in 
reducing  the  student  drop-out  rate. 

The  bill  creates  an  alternative  certi- 
fication for  teachers  and  principals 
program  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

We  know  that  this  Nation  will  need 
about  2  million  new  teachers  before 
the  year  2000,  We  know  that  about  20 
percent  of  new  teachers  leave  during 
their  first  year  of  teaching  and  over 
half  leave  before  their  sixth  year. 

For  those  that  stay,  in  a  number  of 
fields,  they  are  not  qualified  to  teach 
the  courses  for  which  they  were  hired. 
The  alternative  certification  pro- 
gram contained  in  this  legislation  is  a 
modest  program,  but  it  is  a  start. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  has  held  several  hearings 
on  teacher  recruitment,  retention,  and 
quality,  and  will  report  comprehensive 
legislation  to  the  Senate  later  this 
year.  This  is  a  critical  issue  in  which 


the  Federal  Government  must  become 
more  involved  and  one  in  which  I  be- 
lieve we  can  develop  a  better  partner- 
ship with  the  States, 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  act  quickly  on  these 
bills  so  that  we  can  move  forward  with 
our  education  agenda. 

Today.  I  joined  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Hatfield  in  introducing 
the  Excellence  in  Math.  Science,  and 
Engineering  Education  Act. 

It  is  time  Congress  seriously  consid- 
ers how  as  a  nation  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  next  century. 

We  face  a  critical  shortage  of  mathe- 
maticians, scientists,  engineers,  and 
technologists  by  the  year  2000,  The 
problem  is  multifaceted  and  there  is 
no  simple  or  quick  solution. 

Elementary  schools  give  children  a 
foundateion  in  technological  educa- 
tion. Yet,  studies  have  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  elementary  science  teachers 
are  not  fully  qualified  to  teach  science. 
And,  nearly  80  percent  of  elementary 
school  math  teachers  are  not  fully 
qualified  to  teach  mathematics. 

We  know  that  for  8th  graders  in  20 
foreign  countries,  Americans  ranked 
10th  in  arithmetic,  12th  in  algebra, 
16th  in  geometry,  and  18th  in  meas- 
urements. 

We  know  that  for  college-bound 
high  school  seniors  in  13  foreign  coun- 
tries, American  students  ranked  9th  in 
physics,  11th  in  chemistry,  and  last  in 
biology. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  today 
is  a  comprehensive  bill  that  addresses 
all  levels  of  technological  education, 
from  elementary  school  through  post- 
graduate studies. 

The  measure  addresses  the  need  for 
more  qualified  teachers,  the  need  for 
more  innovative  material  with  which 
to  teach,  as  well  as  new  programs  to 
stimulate  our  youth,  particularly  mi- 
norities. 

This  legislation  is  the  cornerstone  of 
an  education  agenda  to  keep  this  coun- 
try competitive. 

A  fourth  bill,  the  Carl  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Reauthorization  Act, 
is  on  the  Senate  calendar  and  I  expect 
we  will  pass  it  in  the  near  future. 

Over  half  of  this  Nation's  students 
do  not  go  on  to  college.  The  reauthor- 
ization bill  will  give  States  more  flexi- 
bility in  improving  programs  and  shift 
more  funding  to  the  secondary  school 
level.  The  legislation  will  raise  the 
basic  skills  of  students  by  improving 
the  integration  between  academic  and 
vocational  courses. 

These  bills  are  the  first  step  toward 
truly  improving  our  nation's  education 
system. 


A  SINGULAR  HONOR  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  WOMAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  win- 
ning of  a  Pulbright  Award  has  long 


been  recognized  as  one  of  the  highest 
tributes  that  can  be  paid  to  anyone. 

Recently,  Wheeling  Jesuit  College  in 
Wheeling,  WV,  announced  that 
Wheeling  Jesuit's  director  of  college 
relations.  Ms.  Gail  K.  Mendelson,  was 
named  the  first  American  woman  to 
receive  an  academic  administrator's 
Fulbright  Award.  Ms.  Mendelson  is  in 
England  for  a  3-month  schedule  of 
studying  English  university  relations 
and  teaching  her  English  college  hosts 
about  the  American  approach  to 
strong  community  and  alumni  ties. 

As  here  in  our  country,  the  British 
are  currently  examining  ways  to  adapt 
their  educational  system  to  the  evolv- 
ing world  economic  situation,  and  they 
have  found  that  American  colleges 
and  universities  are  well  ahead  in 
building  relations  that  can  mean 
greater  financial  support  and  more 
competitive  student  recruitment. 

Specifically,  Ms,  Mendelson  is  shar- 
ing her  talents  and  experiences  in 
those  areas  of  administration  with  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  the 
University  of  Kent  at  Canterbury. 

I  commend  Ms.  Mendelson  and 
Wheeling  Jesuit  College  on  the  salient 
recognition  that  has  come  to  them  in 
Ms.  Mendelson's  winning  this  Ful- 
bright Award.  We  in  West  Virginia  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  growing  rep- 
utation of  Wheeling  Jesuit  College, 
and  we  are  likewise  proud  that  Ms. 
Mendelson  is  being  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  this  notable  new  program  with 
prominent  sister  institutions  in  Eng- 
land, 

A  fuller  account  of  Ms.  Mendelson's 
role  in  this  project  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  in  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

British  Universities  Seek  WJC  Staffer's 

Expertise 

(By  Angelo  Quaranta) 

Once  staid  English  universities  are  mount- 
ing strong  public  relations  campaigns,  and  a 
Wheeling  Jesuit  College  professional  on  a 
Pulbright  Award  will  spend  the  next  several 
months  helping  two  of  them, 

Gail  K.  Mendelson.  Wheeling  Jesuits's  di- 
rector of  college  relations,  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  receive  an  academic  adminis- 
trator's Pulbright  Award.  She  will  spend  the 
next  three  months  studying  English  univer- 
sity relations  and  teaching  what  the  Ameri- 
cans have  to  offer. 

Mendelson  will  split  her  time  between  The 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  and  the  University  of  Kent  at  Can- 
terbury. 

Only  10  to  12  percent  of  English  students 
go  on  to  study  in  a  university.  With  all  of  its 
perceived  academic  ills,  Americans  caji  claim 
that  roughly  one-third  of  its  young  people 
go  on  to  college, 

English  centers  of  higher  learning,  once 
dependent  on  a  tuition  grant  program  that 
is  being  phased  out.  now  need  to  maintain 


strong  ties  with  the  community  and  with 
their  alumni, 

"They  want  to  see  the  increase  to  keep 
their  economy  and  country  competitive,  and 
rightfully  so.  they  need  to  keep  their  young 
people  going  to  college."  Mendelson  said. 

Until  recently,  not  many  development  of- 
fices existed  at  English  universities.  Estab- 
lished schools  such  as  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  nearly  100  years  old.  and  newer 
schools  such  as  the  University  of  Kent  at 
Canterbury.  25  years  old.  both  have  sophis- 
ticated marketing  programs  in  place.  Men- 
delson said. 

What  better  way  to  tell  prospective  stu- 
dents about  what  she  calls  the  'cutting-edge 
research"  being  done  at  Kent? 

With  the  dearth  of  university  students, 
the  English  now  find  "more  of  a  need  to 
have  people  understand  why  their  sons  and 
daughters  should  go  on  to  a  university." 
Mendelson  said. 

'They  really  wanted  me— and  it  made  me 
quite  honored. "  Mendelson  said. 

Fulbright  applicants  must  submit  a  form, 
recommendations,  letters  to  invitation  and  a 
proposal— Mendelson  was  asked  to  prepare 
one  based  on  contemporary  issues  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom— to  the 
Council  for  the  International  Exchange  of 
Scholars. 

The  CIES  then  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Fulbright  Commission  in  London. 
Mendelson  said  the  two  universities  that 
sought  her.  located  about  60  miles  apart, 
will  serve  as  her  base  of  operations. 

Mendelson  describes  both  colleges  as 
having  active  public  relations  offices.  The 
London  School  of  Economics  hopes  to  com- 
bine its  PR.  alumni  and  development  offices 
into  a  single  office  under  the  auspices  of 
"advancement." 

Kent  has  learned  enough  in  its  dealings 
with  the  public  to  target  its  student  pro- 
spectus to  specific  audiences.  European  stu- 
dents—who are  generally  historically 
minded— receive  a  publication  with  a  cover 
that  highlights  the  romance  of  Canterbury. 
The  cover  of  the  publication  sent  to  the  Par 
East  highlights  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  university. 

"They  have  some  of  the  best  brochures 
I've  seen  anywhere."  Mendelson  said. 

But  a  university  does  not  live  by  words 
alone.  It  takes  a  strong  fundraising  effort 
and  media,  community  and  alumni  relations 
to  bring  fresh  donations  to  its  coffers. 

During  her  stay  in  England.  Mendelson 
will  help  Kent  with  media  relations  for  its 
silver  jubilee. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  is  now 
trying  to  reach  out  to  areas  other  than 
London  and  North  America,  its  two  strong- 
est student  bases.  Mendelson  said. 

Whoever  assembles  the  student  brochures 
for  the  London  school  may  want  to  mention 
the  fact  that  four  Nobel  Prize  winners  stud- 
ied here.  So  did  Mick  Jagger.  though  he 
went  on  to  make  his  fortune  in  an  area 
other  than  economics  or  political  science. 

Mendelson  did  her  undergraduate  work  at 
Miami  University  in  Oxford.  Ohio,  She  has 
done  graduate  work  at  West  'Virginia  Uni- 
versity and  Peabody  College  of  Vanderbilt 
University, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
period  for  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT— S.  419 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  proceed  at 
any  time  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  50.  S.  419.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  data  about  crimes 
motivated  by  race,  religion,  ethnicity, 
or  sexual  orientation,  and  it  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  time  limita- 
tion: IV2  hours  on  the  bill,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  Senators 
Simon  and  Hatch  or  their  designees, 
and  30  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Helms;  1  hour  equally  divided 
on  a  Hatch-Simon  first-degree  amend- 
ment to  be  considered  first;  then  1 
hour  equally  divided  on  a  Helms  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  relating  to 
homosexuals;  that  no  other  amend- 
ment be  in  order;  that  no  motions  to 
recommit  or  to  table  be  in  order;  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form 
with  respect  to  the  control  and  divi- 
sion of  time;  and  that  following  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  House  companion  measure,  H.R. 
1048;  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  419,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  be  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof;  and  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  debate,  the  bill  be 
read  for  the  third  time  and  a  vote 
occur  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr,  HATCH.  There  is  no  objection 
on  this  side,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Could  we  just  confer 
without  even  putting  in  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  am  obliged  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  clarify  one  point.  In  the  sen- 
tence that  I  read,  which  I  read  as: 
"that  no  motions  to  recommit  or  to 
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table  be  in  order,'  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  am  talking  about  the  ta- 
bling of  either  amendment  and  that  of 
course  the  right  is  reserved  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  if  enacted,  at 
the  very  end.  I  merely  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  clause  referred  to  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  I  now  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  order  No. 
50.  S.  419. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  419)  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  data  about  crimes  motivated  by  race,  reli- 
gion, ethnicit.v.  or  .sexual  orientation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order,  time  for  debate  on  S. 
419  is  limited  to  I'j  hours  equally  di- 
vided between  Senator  Simon  and  Sen- 
ator Hatch  or  their  designees,  with 
one-half  hour  on  the  bill  controlled  by 
Senator  Helms.  In  addition,  there  are 
only  two  amendments  in  order  to  be 
offered:  a  Hatch-Simon  amendment, 
with  1  hour  equally  divided;  and  a 
Helms  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment, also  1  hour  equally  divided  in 
the  usual  form.  No  other  amendments, 
motions  to  recommit,  or  motions  to 
table  are  in  order. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  this  body  a 
bill  that  Senator  Hatch  and  I  have 
worked  on  for  some  time  that  has  58 
cosponsors  in  this  body,  including 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader.  It  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It 
is  a  bill  that  says  let  us  keep  track  of 
hate  crimes  in  our  society. 

We  know  anecdotally  what  happens. 
When  something  happens  at  Howard 
Beach  or  somewhere  else,  we  read 
about  it  and  we  may  draw  conclusions 
that  incidents  are  going  up  or  they  are 
going  down,  but  there  is  very  little 
solid  statistical  evidence.  We  have  11 
States  that  now  do  collect  this  data. 
We  are  simply  saying,  let  us  let  the 
Federal  Government  collect  that  data. 
We  are  not  creating  any  new  crimes. 
We  are  not  changing  the  status  of  the 
law  at  all. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  also  that  the 
President  and  the  administration  are 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  as  well 
as  several  other  letters  in  support  of  it 


from  various  groups.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Carol  Crawford  has  this 
to  say: 

This  letter  e.xpre.sse.s  the  Department  of 
.Jii.slires  unqualified  .support  for  S.  419. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washxngton.  DC.  July  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Republican  Leader.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader:  This  letter  expresses 
the  Department  of  Justices  unqualified 
support  for  S.  419.  the  Hate  Crimes  Statis- 
tics Act.'  a-s  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  While  our  earlier  letter  to  the 
committee  had  endorsed  the  concept  behind 
the  bill,  but  expressed  some  reservations  re- 
garding the  bill  Itself,  those  concerns  have 
been  addressed.  Specifically,  the  Attorney 
General  has  been  given  sufficient  discretion 
to  establish  guidelines  for  the  collection  of 
the  required  data,  and  the  list  of  crimes  in 
the  bill  IS  designed  to  conform  to  the  updat- 
ed Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  therefore, 
urges  speedy  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advi.sed  this  Department  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  T.  Crawford. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

State  of  Maine, 
Department  of  the 

Attorney  General. 
Augusta.  ME.  July  13.  1989. 
Senator  Paul  Simon. 

Chaxrman  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Paul:  I  am  writing  to  inform  you 
that  on  July  12.  1989.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  unanimously 
voted  in  favor  of  the  enclosed  resolution 
supporting  your  bill,  S.  419.  In  doing  so.  we 
concluded  that  the  efforts  of  the  Attorneys 
General  would  be  assisted  by  a  hate  crimes 
statistics  act  which  would  provide  for  the 
collection  and  publication  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  information  on  the 
frequency  and  nature  of  hate-based  and 
bia.s-related  crimes. 

As  a  result,  we  have  urged  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  such  as  S.  419  or  HR.  1048 
in  order  to  collect  and  publish  hate  crimes 
statistics  so  that  all  of  us  might  rid  this 
dreaded  curse  from  our  land. 

Please  feel   free  to  distribute  this  resolu- 
tion to  your  colleagues  as  you  continue  to 
deliberate  this  Important  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

James  E  Tierney, 
Attorney  General. 

[Submitted  by  Attorney  General  Robert 

Spire] 

(Summer  Meeting.  July  9-12.  1989.  Lake  of 

the  Ozarks.  MOi 
Proposed    Resolution    Condemning    Hate 
Related  Violence  and  Supporting  A  Fed- 
eral Hate  Crimes  Reporting  Act 
Whereas,    Attorneys    General    have    wit- 
nessed the  growth  nationwide  of  hate-based 
crimes,   or  crimes  that    manifest   prejudice 
based,  for  example,  on  an  individuals  race, 
or  religion;  and 


Whereas,  such  activities  and  incidents 
threaten  the  mutual  civility,  shared  values 
and  individual  respect  and  undermine  the 
principles  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded;  and 

Whereas.  Attorneys  General  have  an  obli- 
gation to  confront  this  violence  through  the 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  and  public  safety 
laws  which  protect  citizens'  basic  human 
rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  efforts  of  the  Attorneys 
General  would  be  assisted  by  a  hate  crimes 
statistics  act  which  would  provide  for  the 
collection  and  publication  by  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  information  on  the 
frequency  and  nature  of  hate-based  and 
bias-related  crimes;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  a  federal  hate 
crimes  statistics  act  would  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  victims  of  such  crimes  that  these 
offenses  are  of  concern  to  Attorneys  Gener- 
al and  other  government  officials;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  is  considering  leg- 
islation (S.  419  and  HR  1048)  which  would 
provide  for  the  collection  of  hate  crime  sta- 
tistics; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General: 

(1)  condemns  all  forms  of  hate-related  or 
bias-related  crime  or  violence;  and 

1 2)  authorizes  the  Civil  Rights  Committee 
to  develop  model  state  legislation  for  inves- 
tigating and  criminally  prosecuting  cases  of 
hate-related  crime;  and 

<3)  encourages  Atiorne.vs  General  to  work 
with  nationally  recognized  civil  rights 
groups  which  are  already  addressing  these 
i.ssues;  and 

(4)  supports  the  collection  and  publication 
of  data  on  hate  crimes  which  would  assist 
federal,  state,  and  local  officials  in  deter- 
mining national  and  local  trends  and  in  de- 
veloping strategies  to  deal  with  hate  crimes; 
and 

(5)  urges  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
such  as  S  419  and  HR  1048  or  similar  bills 
providing  for  collection  and  publication  of 
the  hate  crimes  statistics;  and 

<6)  authorizes  Its  Executive  Director  and 
General  Coun.sel  to  make  these  views  known 
to  the  Administration,  the  Congress  and 
other  interested  parties. 

background  statement 
The  NAAG  Civil  Rights  Committee  has 
determined  that  the  nationwide  phenome- 
non of  hate-based  crimes  and  violence 
should  be  the  focus  of  the  Committee's  first 
policy  resolution.  This  phenomenon  is  grow- 
ing and  IS  of  concern  to  Attorneys  General 
not  only  because  of  their  existing  role  in 
criminal  law  enforcement  but  also  because 
of  their  increasing  role  in  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. To  address  this  problem,  some 
Attorneys  General  have  developed  or  ex- 
panded state  legislation  for  investigating 
and  criminally  prosecuting  cases  of  hate-re- 
lated crimes  and  have  utilized  the  resources 
of  many  nationally  recognized  civil  rights 
groups  which  are  addressing  these  issues. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  records 
of  crimes  motivated  by  hate  and  prejudice 
kept  at  a  national  level.  The  legislation 
which  is  currently  pending  in  Congress 
(S419  and  HR  1048)  would  require  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  to  collect 
data  about  crimes  which  manifest  evidence 
of  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual 
orientation  or  ethnicity  or  data  on  other 
groups  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  S  419 
was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  May  1  and  is  on  the  Senate's 
calendar.  On  May  18.  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Criminal    Justice    approved    HR 


1048  as  amended.  Copies  of  both  bills  are  at- 
tached. The  chances  for  passage  are  good. 
Last  year  the  House  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion; the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  also 
approved  it  but  the  Senate  took  final  action. 
The  enactment  of  a  federal  hate  crimes 
statistics  reporting  act  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  Attorneys  General  in  fighting 
hate-based  crimes.  The  systematic  collection 
of  hate  crime  statistics  will  provide  Attor- 
neys General  with  comprehensive  informa- 
tion about  the  national  incidence  of  hate 
crimes.  This  information  will  allow  Attor 
neys  General  to  combat  hate  crimes  more 
effectively  by  identifying  the  frequency,  lo 
cation  and  other  patterns  over  time  of  such 
crimes. 

Police  Executive  Research  Porum. 

Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
iPERF).  an  organization  representing  big- 
city  police  chiefs,  whose  members  collectue- 
ly  deliver  .services  to  over  30"^  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  PERF.  along  with  eight  other 
national  law  enforcement  groups,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  actively  sup 
ports  S.  419.  better  known  as  the  Hale 
Crime  Statistics  Act. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  collection 
of  date  by  the  Attorney  General  on  crimes 
such  as  murder,  assault  and  arson,  that 
manifest  evidence  of  bias  or  prejudice,  based 
on  race,  religion,  .sexual  orientation  or  eth- 
nicity. Currently,  no  such  data  is  kept  at  the 
federal  level,  and  only  a  handful  of  states 
keep  track  of  hate  crimes,  making  estimates 
of  the  real  scope  of  the  problem  quite  diffi- 
cult. 

The  nationwide,  systematic  collection  of 
hate  crime  statistics,  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  trends,  both  locally  and  nationally, 
that  can  help  law  enforcement  agencies 
better  predict  and  prevent  prejudicial  vio- 
lence. This  kind  of  data  can  also  help  police 
target  limited  resources  in  successful  anti- 
hate  violence  programs.  Equally  important, 
increases  awareness  of  the  problem  by 
police  officials  will  lead  to  an  informed 
public— one  of  the  keys  to  combatting  hate 
violence.  Additionally,  the  perception  that 
police  and  the  government  care  about  vic- 
tims of  hate  violence  conveys  a  message  of 
intolerance  toward  the  perpetrators  of  hale 
activity. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  is  expected  to  either  at- 
tempt to  delete  the  sexual  orientation 
clause,  or  add  such  language  to  the  bill  as. 

The  homosexual  movement  threatens  the 
strength  and  the  survival  of  the  American 
family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society."  It  is  our 
understanding  that  Senators  Hatch-Simon 
are  prepared  to  offer  a  second  degree 
amendment  stating  that  'Nothing  in  this 
Act  promotes  or  encourages  homosexual- 
ity." PERF  strongly  supports  the  Hatch- 
Simon  second  degree  amendment  and  op- 
poses any  attempt  to  delete  the  sexual  ori- 
entation clause.  A  Helms  amendment  such 
as  the  one  described  above  completely  con- 
tradicts the  essence  of  S.  419— that  minority 
groups  should  not  be  singled  out  and  sub- 
jected to  hateful  messages,  whether  In  the 
form  of  physical  assaults  or  Senate  resolu- 
tions. 

PERF  would  like  to  thank  the  Senate  for 
Its  leadership  in  promoting  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  victims  of  hate  vio- 
lence. We  hope  you  will  vote  in  favor  of  S. 
419  and  the  Hatch-Simon  amendment,  when 
the  Senate  considers  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Darrel  Stephens. 
Executive  Director. 


Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 

Washington.  DC. 

LIKELY  helms  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  4  li>    'HATE 

crime  statistics  ACTi 

It  IS  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

1 1 1  The  homo.sexual  movement  threatens 
the  strength  and  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  as  the  basic  unit  of  .society; 

i2>  State  laws  prohibiting  sodomy  should 
be  enforced; 

<  ;i  1  The  federal  government  should  not 
provide  discrimination  protections  on  the 
basis  of    sexual  orientation": 

i4)  School  curricula  should  not  condone 
homcsexuallty  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  in 
American  .society. 

hatch-simon  second  degree  amendment 

Nothing  m  this  Act  promotes  or  encour- 
ages homosexuality 

The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
I  PERF)  strongly  supports  Hatch-Simon 
second  degree  amendment.  The  probable 
Helms  amendment  outlined  above  complete- 
ly contradicts  the  essence  of  S.  419— that 
minority  groups  should  not  be  singled  out 
and  subjected  to  hateful  messages.  Just  as 
important,  the  Helms  language  is  neither 
relevant  nor  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
data  collection  bill.  For  more  information, 
contact  Karin  Schmerler  or  Dan  Feldstein 
of  PERF  at  I  202  >  466-7820. 

LAW  enforcement  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HATE  CRIME 
STATISTICS  ACT  OF   1989    'S.  419' 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  contact:  Don 
Cahill.  825-0443  (beeper) 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association. 
Hildy  Saizow,  624-8560 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Cheryl  Epps.  243-6500 

International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers. Ed  Murphy,  371-6644 

National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice.  James  Eaglin,  633-6344 

National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. Jules  Bernstein.  223-6515 

National  Black  Police  Association,  Ron 
Hampton,  457-0563 

National  Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives.  Arlene  Williams,  546- 
8811 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  Karin 
Schmerler,  466-7820 

Police  Foundation.  Rae  Hamilton.  833- 
1460 

Police  Management  Association.  Mary 
Sheridan,  833-1460. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  its  50.000  members  na 
tionwide.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act  (S.  419)  without  weak 
ening  amendments  when  this  important  leg- 
islation is  brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  would 
direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to  collect 
and  publish,  for  five  years,  statistics  on 
crimes  which  manifest  prejudice  based  on 
race,  religion,  ethnicity  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion. The  Department  of  Justice  has  ex-, 
pressed  strong  support  for  the  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly 
passed  companion  legislation,  H.R.  1048.  on 
June  27. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  a  Sense  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  that  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
will  likely  propose  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
419.  There  are  indications  that  Senator 
Helms  will  propose  the  same  clearly  inap- 
propriate amendment  that  he  was  prepared 
to    introduce    last    Congress    if    the    Hate 


Crimes  Statistics  Act  had  been  brought  to 
the  floor.  The  amendment  is  not  relevant  Lo 
a  data  collection  bill.  Its  only  possible  effect 
could  be  to  indicate  to  some  that  violence 
against  homosexuals  is  somehow  less  egra- 
gious  than  violence  against  other  groups. 

As  Senator  Hatch  stated  in  co-sponsoring 
S.  419,  [TJhis  act  is  only  about  Federal 
data  collection."  The  bill  makes  clear  that  it 
does  not  create  any  subsianti\e  rights  or 
causes  of  action.  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator 
Simon  will  Introduce  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  stating  that  "Nothing  in  this  bill  pro- 
motes or  encourages  homosexuality."  We 
ask  you  to  support  this  amendment. 

Thank  you   for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me 
If  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Steve  Silbiger. 
Washington  Representative. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  We  write  to  ask  you  to  sup- 
port the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  (S.  419) 
when  It  IS  considered  by  the  Senate.  S.  419 
would  require  the  Justice  Department  to 
collect  statistics  on  crimes  motivated  by 
hatred  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  orien- 
tation or  ethnicity  of  the  victim. 

Reports  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  National  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force  re\eal  an  alarming 
increase  in  hate  motivated  crimes.  To  date, 
there  is  no  comprehensive  federal  mecha- 
nism for  determining  the  .scope  of  hate  mo- 
tivated crimes.  This  legislation  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  as  well  as  a  broad  col- 
lection of  religious,  civil  rights,  civil  liberties 
and  law  enforcement  organizations  as  well 
as  support  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Helms  will 
offer  an  amendment  directed  at  the  fact 
that  the  bill  authorizes  the  collection  of 
crimes  committed  against  gays  and  lesbians. 
We  believe  the  Helms  amendment  is  unnec- 
essary and  controversial. 

Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Hatch  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  S.  419  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  does  not  promote  or  en- 
courage a  particular  type  of  sexual  conduct. 
The  Simon/Hatch  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  S.  419  does  no  more  than  author- 
ize the  collection  of  statistics. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Hate  Crimes 
Statistics  Act.  to  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Helms  and  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Simon  and 
Senator  Hatch. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Morton  Halperin, 

Director. 
DiANN  Y.  Rust-Tierney. 
Legislative  Counsel. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee, 

Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  urges  you  to  support  S.  419,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  collection  and  publication  of  data 
.  on  crimes  that  manifest  prejudice  based  on 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or  ethnic- 
ity. 

The  Act  is  an  important  measure  in  the 
battle  to  eradicate  bias-motivated  violence. 
Such  violence  is  on  the  Increase,  with  crimes 
being  committed  by  the  Klan,  Skinheads. 
and  other  neo-Nazi  groups.  It  is  imperative 
that  each  of  the  listed  categories— race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation,  and  ethnicity— be 
included  in  the  bill.  Also,  the  act  must  be 
adequately    funded    so    that    the    Attorney 
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Generals  office,  and  the  law  enforcement 
officials  upon  which  that  office  will  rely, 
will  have  available  the  resources  nece.ssary 
to  make  the  Act  meaningful. 

The  bill  has  bi-partisan  support,  and  was 
recently  endorsed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. We  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  S  419. 
without  weakening  or  irrelevant  amend- 
ments, as  an  important  step  in  the  battle  to 
end  bias-motivated  violence.  There  should 
be  no  exception  to  the  principle  that  vio 
lence  directed  against  an  individual  merely 
because  of  his  or  her  identity  must  be  con- 
demned. 

Sincerely, 

Sholom  D.  Comay, 

President. 

THE  HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT-SENATE 
BRIEFING  PAPER 

Bill  Summary:  The  Hale  Crimes  Statistics 
Act  directs  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
compile  and  publish  data  on  crimes  that 
manifest  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1990  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  calendar  years.  The  categories  of  crime 
for  which  the  data  will  be  collected  include 
homicide,  rape,  assault,  arson,  vandalism.  In 
timidation.  and  other  such  threats  the  At- 
torney General  considers  appropriate 

Significance:  Bias  motivated  attacks 
against  certain  groups  of  Americans  have 
become  alarmingly  frequent.  In  1986.  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  reported  906  anti- 
Semitic  incidents.  By  1988.  that  number 
grew  to  1.281.  In  1985.  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  reported  2.042  incidents  of  .sexu- 
ally oriented  bias  crimes.  Just  one  year 
later,  the  number  had  more  than  doubled  to 
4.946.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  crimes,  no  comprehensive,  accu- 
rate, and  up-to-date  statistics  are  kept  on 
the  national  incidence  of  these  crimes 

Action  in  Congress:  In  the  100th  Congre.s.s. 
H.R.  3194  overwhelmingly  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  May  1988.  by  a  vote  of 
383-29.  S.  702  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  unanimously.  in 
August  1988.  and  was  pending  floor  action 
when  the  Senate  adjourned  at  the  end  of 
the  100th  Congress.  H.R  1048  was  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress  on  February  22. 
1989.  and  passed  the  House  Judiciarv  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  33-1.  The  full"  House 
passed  the  bill  368-47.  S.  419  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  without 
dissent,  on  March  9.  1989  A  floor  vote  is  ex 
peeled  by  the  end  of  July. 

Sponsor:   Paul  Simon  (DID  Co-sponsors 
<48  as  of  7-14-891;  Adams  (D-Wa).  Bentsen 
(D-TX).  Biden  (DDE).   Bingaman  iD-NM>. 
Boschwitz  (R-MN).  Bradley  (D-NJi.  Breaux 
(D-LA),    Burdick.    (D-NDi.    Chafee    (RRIi. 
Cohen   (R-ME).   Conrad    (D-ND).   Cranston 
(D-CA),  DAmato  (R-NY).  Daschle  (D-SDi. 
Dixon   (D-IL).   Dodd   (D-CTi.    Durenberger 
(R-MN),     Glenn.     (D-OH).     Gore     (D-TN). 
Gorton   <R-WA).   Graham   (D  FL).    Gramm 
(R-TX),  Harkin  (D-IA),  Hatch  (R-UTi   Hat 
field  (R-OR),  Heinz  (R-PA).  Inouve  (D-HD 
Jeffords  (R-VT).  Kassebaum  (R-ksi.   Ken 
nedy  (D-MA).  Kerry  (DMA),  Kohl  (D-Wn. 
Lautenberg   (D-NJ).    Levin    (D-MI).    Lieber 
man     (D-CT).     Matsunaga    (D-HIi.     Metz 
enbaum  <D-OH),  Mikulski  (DMDi.  Mitchell 
(D-ME).    Packwood    (R-OR).    Pell    (DRIi. 
Riegle   (D-MI).   Sanford   (D-NC).   Sarbanes 
(D-MD>.   Simon   (D-IL),   Simpson   iR-WY) 
Specter  (R-PA),  Wirth  (D-CO) 

The  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment, the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  the  International  Association 
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of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives, 
the  National  Black  Police  A.ssociation.  the 
Police  Foundation.  Police  Executive  Re 
search  Forum,  and  over  forty  civil  rights 
and  professional  organizations. 

National  Gay  &  Lesbian  Task  Force, 

Washington.  DC.  July  14.  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  I  urge  you  to  support  S. 
419.  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  and  to 
oppose  an  attempt  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
to  add  an  amendment  that  would  cripple 
this  vital  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics 
Act  is  legislation  designed  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  data  on  crimes  motivated  by 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  on 
entation  or  ethnicity.  We  expect  Senator 
Helms  to  paint  this  simple  act  as  a  gay 
rights  bill  by  offering  a  Sense  of  the 
Senate"  amendment  w  hich  would  state: 

Homosexuals      threaten      the      American 
family: 
Sodomy  laws  should  be  enforced: 
The  federal  government  should  not  enact 
discrimination  protections  based  on  sexual 
orientation: 

School  curricula  should  not  condone  ho- 
mosexuality as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  in 
American  society. 

Senator  Helms  amendment  would  stir  up 
the  kind  of  anti-gay  sentiment  that  leads  to 
violence  against  lesbian  and  gay  people. 
Support  for  this  amendment  sends  a  signal 
that  homosexuals  are  a  threat  to  society 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  hypo- 
critical, on  the  one  hand,  to  support  a  bill  to 
collect  data  based  on  anti-gay  violence  and 
then  call  the  homosexual  community  a 
threat  to  society. 

This  legislation  will  not  further  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  for  lesbian  and  gay  people.  In 
fact,  the  text  of  this  bill  specifically  sa.vs: 
■  Nothing  in  this  section  creates  a  cause  of 
action  or  a  right  to  bring  an  action,  includ 
ing  an  action  based  on  discrimination  due  to 
sexual  orientation." 

The  Helms  amendment  will  create  more 
hostility  toward  gay  people.  Support  a  clean 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act!  Oppose  the 
Helms  amendment  and  .send  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  bill  that  makes  a  clear 
statement  about  the  problem  of  escalating 
hale  violence  in  America. 
Sincerely. 

Jeffrey  Levi. 
Executiie  Director. 

Religious  Acttion  Center 

OF  Reform  Jitdaism. 
Washington.  DC.  JuIm  14.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  growing  number  of 
hate-motivated  crimes  The  hate  crime  is 
any  assault -intimidation  or  harrasment  - 
that  is  due  to  the  victim's  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation  or  ethnic  background. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
U'ague  of  Bnai  B  nth  and  the  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  force  show  that  such 
crimes  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

In  light  of  this  information,  we  urge  you 
to  support  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act 
<S.  419).  This  legislation  would  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  collect  data  on  the.se 
crimes  for  the  first  time  At  the  present 
time,  the  federal  government  has  no  com- 
prehensive way  in  which  to  determine  the 
number  of  crimes  based  on  hate. 

Although  this  bill  has  the  support  of 
many  different  groups  including  religious, 
civil  rights,  and  civil  liberties  organizations, 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Justice,  there 
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are  those  who  oppose  the  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Helms  is  posed  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  finds  fault  with  the 
collection  of  statistics  on  crimes  committed 
against  gays  and  lesbians.  This  would 
hinder  the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation, 
and  is  extremely  unnecessary. 

Senators  Simon  and  Hatch  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  makes  clear 
that  S.  419  only  allows  for  the  collection  of 
statistics:  in  no  way  does  it  promote  or  en- 
courage any  type  of  sexual  activity  or  orien- 
tation. 

Please  support  the  Hale  Crimes  Statistics 
Act  and  the  Simon/Hatch  amendment, 
while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  Helms 
amendment. 

We  thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Rabbi  Lynne  Landsberg. 

Associate  Director. 

National  Gay  Rights  Advocates. 

San  Francisco,  CA. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  urge  you  to  oppose  at- 
tempts by  Senator  Jesse  Helms  to  cripple  S. 
419,  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  a  simple 
bill  designed  only  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing data  on  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice 
based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or 
ethnicity.  The  legislation  does  nothing  to 
further  the  cause  of  civil  rights  for  lesbian 
and  gay  people.  It  does,  however,  send  a 
signal  to  the  nation  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  battling  violence  against  all  Ameri- 
cans-including lesbian  and  gay  Americans. 

Senator  Helms  is  trying  to  add  to  the  bill 
a  Sense  of  the  Senate"  amendment  which 
states: 

Homosexuals     threaten      the     American 
family: 
Sodomy  laws  should  be  enforced: 
The  Federal  government  should  not  enact 
discrimination   protections  based  on  sexual 
orientation: 

School  curricula  should  not  condone  ho- 
mosexuality as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  in 
American  society. 

Senator  Helms  wants  to  turn  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act  into  an  anti-gay  dia- 
tribe. His  Sense  of  the  Senate"  amendment 
would  stir  up  the  kind  of  anti-gay  sentiment 
that  leads  to  violence  against  lesbian  and 
gay  people.  Support  for  this  amendment 
sends  a  signal  to  those  who  commit  hate 
crimes  that  homosexuals  are  a  threat  to  so- 
ciety and  should  be  handled  as  such. 

One  cannot  support  the  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act  while  at  the  same  time  categoriz- 
ing an  entire  group  of  people  as  a  "threat." 
Support  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  and 
oppose  the  Helms  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Cynthia  G.  Goldstein.  Esq. 

Director, 
Anti-Violence  Litigation  Project. 

Leadership  Conference 

ON  Civil  Rights. 
Washington.  DC.  July  18.  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  The  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  rights,  a  coalition  of  more 
than  180  national  organizations,  represent- 
ing minorities,  women,  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, older  Americans,  labor,  and  the  major 
religious  groups  strongly  supports  enact- 
ment of  the  Hale  Crimes  Statistics  Act,  S. 
419.  We  urge  you  to  support  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act  because  we  believe 
that  its  enactment  will  allow  the  nation  to 
begin  to  address  the  apparent  increase  in 


violent    crimes   motivated    by    racism,    anti- 
semitism  and  other  forms  of  bigotry. 

American  history  is  rife  with  crimes  of 
hate  against  minorities.  Lynchings.  cross 
burnings  and  bombings  have  unfortunately 
been  experienced  by  many  Americans  as 
they  have  struggled  for  freedom.  Further- 
more, incidents  in  Detroit.  Michigan. 
Howard  Beach.  New  York,  and  Porseyth 
County.  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  alarming  in- 
stances of  racial  assaults  on  minority  stu- 
dents on  college  campuses  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try speak  loudly  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

All  Americans  are  entitled  to  live  free  of 
the  fear  of  intimidation  and  violence  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin,  their  reli- 
gious beliefs,  their  sexual  orientation  or 
their  ethnicity  We  urge  you  to  support  the 
Hale  Crimes  Statistics  Act  and  oppose  any 
amendments  which  frustrate  the  simple 
mission  of  this  legislation:  the  collection  of 
statistics  on  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice 
and  bigotry. 

Sincerely. 

Ben  Hooks, 

r/iairperion. 

Ralph  Neas, 
Executive  Director. 

Lambda  Legel  Defense 
AND  Education  Fund.  Inc. 
New  York.  NY.  July  13.  1989. 

Dear  Senate  Member:  On  behalf  of 
Lambda  Legal  Defen.se  and  Education  Fund 
and  the  millions  of  Americans  for  whom  it 
speaks.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  at- 
tempts by  Senator  Jesse  Helms  to  cripple  S. 
419.  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  directs  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  collect  data  on 
crimes  motivated  by  prejudice  based  on 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or  ethnic- 
ity. The  bill  does  not  advocate  any  particu- 
lar way  of  life  or  point  of  view,  or  condone 
any  specific  pattern  of  conduct.  The  bill 
does,  however,  send  a  clear  me.s.sage  to  the 
nation  that  violence  arising  from  irrational 
prejudice  is  wrong,  including  criminal  acts 
against  gay  and  lesbian  Americans. 

Senator  Helms  apparently  intends  to  add 
to  the  bill  a  "Sense  of  the  Senate"  amend- 
ment that  would  assert,  among  other  things, 
the  following; 

That  sexual  orientation  diversity  threat- 
ens the  family  community; 

That  sodomy  laws  should  be  enforced; 

That  the  federal  government  should  not 
enact  discrimination  protection  based  on 
sexual  orientation:  and 

That  school  curricula  should  not  condone 
sexual  orientation  diversity  as  acceptable 
social  choices. 

Such  a  declaration  would  transform  the 
Hale  Crime  Statistics  Act  into  an  anti-gay 
diatribe.  By  doing  so.  it  would  actually 
foster  and  incite  the  kind  of  violence  the  bill 
is  designed  to  deter,  thus  undermining  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  resist 
this  and  any  similar  efforts  to  dilute  the 
Hate  Crime  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  B.  Stoddard. 

Executive  Director. 

People  for  the 
American  Way  Action  Fund. 
Washington.  DC.  July  19.  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  In  the  next  several  days, 
the  Senate  is  likely  to  consider  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act,  S.  419.  which  directs 
the  Department   of  Justice   to  collect   and 
publish  data  on  crimes  which  manifest  prej- 


udice based  on  race,  religion,  ethnicity  or 
sexual  orientation. 

The  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act  enjoys 
wide  support:  it  has  over  50  Senate  cospon- 
sors.  the  Judiciary  Committee  passed  it 
unanimously  in  March,  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  voted  368-47  in  favor  of  it  on 
June  27th.  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  unanimously  passed  as  res- 
olution calling  for  its  passage,  and  President 
Bush  publicly  announced  the  Administra- 
tion's endorsement  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  25th  anniversary. 

According  to  several  public  interest  groups 
which  monitor  hate  crimes,  the  1980's  have 
witnessed  an  alarming  growth  in  prejudice- 
motivated  violence  nationwide.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  document  that  cross  burnings  are 
more  than  arson"  and  that  swastikas  paint- 
ed on  synagogues  are  more  than  "vandal- 
ism "  This  kind  of  violence  intimidates  and 
harasses  the  whole  group  with  whom  the 
victim  is  identified.  By  documenting  the 
nature  and  scope  of  these  crimes,  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act  will  facilitate  the  ef- 
forts of  law  enforcement  officials  to  combat 
the  lawlessness  and  intolerance  practiced  by 
hate  criminals. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  14.  1989.  an  aide  lo  Mr.  Helms  says  he 
hasn't  yet  decided  whether  to  try  to  kill  the 
legislation  again."  It  is  po.ssible  that  Senator 
Helms  may  offer  anti-gay  amendments,  in- 
cluding an  amendment  to  delete  from  data 
collection  crimes  against  homosexuals.  Such 
an  amendment  would  severely  undermine 
the  intent  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  provide  a 
full  review  of  crimes  motivated  by  prejudice 
and  bigotry.  Furthermore,  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  in 
1987  reported  that,  "the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims of  hate  violence  today  are  blacks.  His- 
panics.  Southeast  Asians.  Jews,  and  gays 
and  lesbians.  Homosexuals  are  probably  the 
most  frequent  victims." 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  Hate  Crimes 
Statistics  Act  without  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

Arthur  J.  Kropp, 

President. 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Anti-Defamation  League 

OF  B'nai  B'RITH. 
Washington.  DC.  July  IS.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  writing  to  urge  you 
to  support  without  amendment  S.  419,  the 
Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act,  as  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  when  it  comes  to 
the  Senate  floor.  This  legislation  would 
direct  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
to  acquire  data  about  crimes  "that  manifest 
evidence  of  prejudice  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity." 

We  believe  that  law  enforcement  officials 
and  government  and  community  leaders  will 
be  in  a  position  to  confront  bias-related 
crimes  in  the  most  effective  fashion  only 
when  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  known.  To 
date,  both  local  and  national  responses  to 
hale  crimes  have  been  severely  impeded  by 
the  lack  of  comprehensive,  comparative  sta- 
tistical data  concerning  the  number,  loca- 
tion, and  types  of  hate-motivated  criminal 
activity. 

In  January,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
released  its  annual  Audit  of  Anti-Semitic  In- 
cidents for  1988.  The  report  indicated  that 
anti-Semitic  incidents  reached  their  highest 
level  in  the  last  five  years.  The  audit  re- 
vealed an  increase  of  18.5  percent  in  anti- 
Jewish   vandalism,   including   arson,   bomb- 


ings and  swastika  daubings.  and  a  41  per- 
cent increase  in  harassment,  threats  and  as- 
saults against  Jews.  Jewish  institutions,  or 
property  over  the  figures  for  1987. 

We  believe  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics  Act 
is  an   important   part   of   a  long-range   ap- 
proach    to    combatting     hate    crimes    and 
would  urge  your  support  for  this  measure. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  N.  Hordes. 
Washington  Representative. 
Michael  Lieberman. 
Associate  Director  Counsel 

Washington  Bureau.  National  As- 
sociation FOR  THE  Advancement 
OF  Colored  F^eople. 

Washington.  DC.  July  18.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  The  NAACP  enthusiasti- 
cally endorses  S  419.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  collect  data  and  report 
annually  about  hate  crimes,  on  behalf  of 
the  Association's  half-million  members  in 
fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  applaud  the  leadership  of  Sen.  Paul 
Simon  and  the  fifty-two  i52i  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S. 
419  without  any  weakening  amendments. 

Crimes  motivated  by  racial,  ethnic,  sexual 
preference  or  religious  bias  are  pervasive. 
Yet.  there  exisU^  no  national  comprehen- 
sive, current,  accurate  bank  of  statistics.  At 
present,  hate  crime  statistics  are  compiled 
by  organizations  such  as  the  Southern  Pov- 
erty Law  Center  and  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  who  have  reported 
that  more  crimes  have  been  committed  by 
right-wing  extremists  groups  from  1984  to 
1988  than  in  the  past  twenty  years 

S.  419  would  enable  the  Attorney  General 
lo  collect  data  about  crimes  that  manifest 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation or  ethnicity.  Hate  crime  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Attorney  General  would  aid 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  tracking  the 
extent  and  frequency  of  hate  crimes. 

S.  419  would  remedy  the  problem  of  the 
lack  of  national  comprehensive  statistics  on 
hate  crimes  in  this  county    We  urge  you  to 
support  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Althea  T.  L.  Simmons. 
Director  Chief  Lobbyist. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  groups  that  are  in 
favor  of  this  encompass  the  whole  civil 
rights  community:  the  Antidefamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can Catholic  and  Protestant  groups. 
American-Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee.  People  for  the  American 
Way,  NAACP.  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  and  law  enforcement 
groups  generally,  the  ACLU,  the  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  Human 
Rights  Campaign  Fund.  Organization 
of  Chinese-Americans.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Attorneys  General, 
and  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  organizations  supporting 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Organizations  Supporting  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act 
American-Arab  Anti-Discrimination  Com- 
mittee. 
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AmtTican      Association      of      University 
Women. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Baptist  Church. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Medical  Student  Association. 

American  Nurses  A.s,socialion. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Sociological  Association 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Anti-Defamation  Ijcague  of  B  nai  Brith. 

Asian  Americans  for  Community  Involve 
ment. 

Asian  Americans  for  Equality. 

Asian  American  Resource  Workshop. 

Asian  Community  Mental  Health  Services. 

Asian  Pacific  American  Coalition.  US. A 

Center  of  Constitutional  Rights. 

Center  for  Democratic  Renewal. 

Center  for  Women's  Policy  Studies. 

Chicago  Catholic  Women. 

Chinese' Affirmative  Action. 

Church    of    the    Brethren,    Washington 
Office. 

Church      Women      United.      Washington 
Office 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association. 

Episcopal  Church.  Washington  Office. 

Federation  of  Parents  and  Friends  of  Les- 
bians and  Gays.  Inc. 

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund. 

Indochina  Resource  Action  Center. 

Japanese  Americans  Citizens'  League. 

Jesuit  Social  Ministries.  National  Office. 

Lambda    Legal    Defense    and    Education 
Fund. 

Latino  Institute. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

International  Union  of  United  Auto  Work 
?rs. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

National  Catholic  Council  for  Interracial 
lust  ice. 

National  Education  Association. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women 

National  Urban  League 

NAACP    Legal     Defen.se    and     Education 
Fund. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

People    For    the    American    Way    Action 
Fund. 

Union    of    American    Hebrew    Congrega 
tions. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

AFU-CIO 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Lutheran    Office    for    Governmental    Af- 
fairs. 

Mexican    American     Legal    Defense    and 
Eklucation  Fund 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
jf  Colored  People.  Washington  Bureau. 

National  Association  of  Blacks  in  Criminal 
Justice. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

National    Black    Police    Officers    Associa 
tion. 

National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 

National    Committee    Against    Repressive 
Legislation. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 


National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Natl  Capital  Area 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 

National  Gay  Rights  Advocates. 

National  Institute  Against  Prejudice  and 
Violence. 

National  Lawyers  Guild. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Organizations  for  Black  Law  En 
forcement  Executives, 

National  Urban  League. 

NETWORK  A  Catholic  Social  Justice 
Lobby. 

New  Jersey  Lesbian  &  Gay  Coalition. 

North  Carolinians  Against  Racist  and  Re 
ligious  Violence. 

Pacific/Asian  American  Mental  Health 
Research  Center. 

People  For  the  American  Way  Action 
Fund. 

People's  Institute  For  Survival  and 
Beyond. 

Police  Exeucitve  Research  Forum. 

Police  Foundation, 

Presbyterian  Church  USA.  Washington 
Office, 

Religious  Action  Center  of  Reform  Juda- 
ism. 

Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of 
Social  Issues. 

Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 

Sunny  von  Bulow  National  Victim  Advoca- 
cy Center, 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

United  Church  of  Christ.  Office  of 
Church  in  Society. 

United  Methodist  Church,  General  Board 
of  Church  and  Society, 

Unitarian/Unlversalist  A.ssociation  of 
Congregations  in  North  America, 

Mr,  SIMON,  Mr,  President,  we  have 
periodically  a  variety  of  things 
happen.  In  July  of  this  past  year, 
down  In  North  Carolina,  a  young  man 
was  killed  who  happened  to  be  Chi- 
nese by  background.  The  people  that 
killed  him  thought  he  was  Vietnam- 
ese. They  were  out  to  get  someone 
who  was  Vietnamese.  'We  see  this  in 
terms  of  a  variety  of  things. 

The  group  that  has  kept  the  best 
statistics  in  this  whole  field  is  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith.  They  report  a  rising  tide  of 
antisemitic  activity.  It  is  the  only  solid 
statistical  evidence  we  have  in  the 
Nation. 

Let  me  just  read  one  example.  In 
May  1989  in  La  Verne.  CA.  four  skin- 
heads, three  men  and  a  woman,  as- 
saulted a  young  Iranian,  his  wife  and 
newborn  infant.  The  victims  were  not 
Jewish,  but  they  were  clearly  thought 
to  be  so  by  their  assailants.  They  were 
subjected  to  racial  slurs  and  insults 
such  as  "Jewish  niggers"  and  then,  in 
spite  of  pleas  to  be  left  alone,  they 
were  beaten  to  the  ground  and  kicked. 
A  black  man  witnessing  the  attack 
came  to  their  aid  and  was  himself  at- 
tacked by  the  four  skinheads. 

We  just  have  too  many  of  these 
things. 

Now,  the  question  is:  Is  this  poison 
of  racism  against  groups,  is  it  rising  or 
is  it  falling?  There  is  some  evidence 
that  it  is  rising.  But  we  ought  to  know. 
And   if  we  know   from  solid  evidence 


that  it  is  rising,  then  we  can  deal  with 
this  sickness.  The  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Task  Force  indicates  that  re- 
ported antigay  incidents  ranging  from 
harassment  to  homicide  were  up  in 
1988  to  a  total  of  7.248  incidents.  We 
do  not  have  the  1989  statistics  yet. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  is  a  broad 
spectrum  of  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I  served  in 
the  House  with  my  Illinois  colleague. 
Congressman  Henry  Hyde,  who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  this.  The  area  that 
is  most  controversial  of  this  bill  that 
frankly  I  do  not  think  should  be  con- 
troversial is  whether  we  include  gay 
and  lesbian  groups  here.  Henry  Hyde, 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
said,  "I  don't  think  one  is  sanctifying 
or  legitimizing  or  approving  a  lifestyle 
that  is  offensive  to  him,  and  I  must 
say  to  me.  I  think  there  is  gay  bashing. 
I  think  it  is  violence.  I  think  we  ought 
to  not  treat  it  ajs  a  lesser  offense  than 
going  out  and  beating  up  a  black  kid 
because  he  is  black  and  a  white  kid  be- 
cause he  is  white.  I  think  that  is  the 
reality." 

We  are  not  changing  the  status  of 
the  law,  and  in  an  amendment  that 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing shortly,  we  make  that  very  clear. 

The  12  States  that  now  do  have 
these  statistics  are  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minneso- 
ta, Virginia.  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey, 
Idaho,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Oregon. 

We  had  testimony  from  the  police  in 
terms  of  the  problems  in  keeping  track 
of  these  kind  of  statistics  and  there 
are  no  major  problems. 

Here  is  a  July  14,  1989,  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  heading  is  "Hate  Crimes  Increase 
and  Become  More  Violent." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hate  Crimes  Increase  and  Become  More 
Violent;  U.S.  Prosecutors  Focus  on 
"Skinhead  "  Movement 

(By  Paul  M,  Barrett) 

Late  in  the  evening  of  March  18.  two 
young  men  put  up  a  wooden  cross  in  front 
of  Aline  Burkett's  house  in  Portsmouth, 
Va..  and  set  it  aflame.  One  man  wrote  a  note 
that  said  Niger  [sic]  go  home."  attached  it 
to  a  rock  and  threw  it  through  Mrs.  Bur- 
kett's window. 

Those  are  the  allegations  in  the  indict- 
ment last  month  of  Jason  Edward  Combs 
and  Tony  Ray  Riddle  for  harassing  Mrs. 
Burkett  because  she  is  black.  More  than  12 
decades  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  such  attacks  is 
increasing,  according  to  federal  prosecutors. 

Despite  dwindling  ranks  in  some  tradition- 
al racist  groups,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
hate  crimes— those  intended  to  intimidate 
individuals  and  groups  because  of  their  race, 
religion  or  sexual  preference— are  increasing 
in  number  and  in  degree  of  violence,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  commissioned  by  the 
Justice  Department. 


Consider  some  examples  from  last  year 
compiled  by  private  advocacy  groups 

In  July,  pipe-wielding  skinheads  "  scream- 
ing Kill  the  faggot!"  attacked  a  gay  man  in 
Laguna  Beach.  Calif,,  and  boat  him  uncon 
•scious. 

In  November,  three  young  skinheads  con- 
fronted an  Ethiopian  immigrant  in  front  of 
his  apartment  building  in  Portland.  Ore 
They  clubbed  him  to  death  with  a  baseball 
bat. 

In  September,  two  teen-agers  spray-paint- 
ed 15  swastikas  on  the  walls  of  the  Congre- 
gation Rabbinical  Institute  Sharai  Torah  in 
Brooklyn.  N,Y.  The  vandals  ripped  and 
burned  six  sacred  Torah  scrolls  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  building,  which  sustained  heavy 
damage. 

Overall,  the  Anti  Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  reports  that  1988  .saw  the 
highest  number  of  anti-Semilic  incidents  re- 
ported in  more  than  fi\e  years'  82,3  epi- 
sodes of  vandalism  and  desecration  and  458 
threats  and  physical  attacks  against  Jewish 
people. 

The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force 
says  reported  anti-gay  incidents,  ranging 
from  harassment  to  homicide,  were  up 
slightly  in  1988.  to  a  total  of  7.248.  Both  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  and  the  task  force 
emphasize  that  hundreds,  possibly  thou 
sands,  of  hate  crimes  aren't  classified  as 
such  by  police,  or  go  unreported  altogether. 
Prosecutors  and  advocacy  groups  say  they 
aren't  sure  why  hate  crime  is  growing.  Ten- 
tative explanations  include  the  expansion  of 
youthful  "white  power"  groups  and  the 
belief  among  some  working-class  whites  that 
blacks  and  other  minorities  have  been  given 
unfair  advantages  by  government  affirma- 
tive-action programs.  Another  theory  is  that 
the  greater  visibility  of  gay  people  has  pro- 
voked more  homphobic  attacks. 

The  Justice  Department  report,  written 
by  Abt  As.sociates  Inc..  a  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
consulting  firm,  also  suggests  that  hate 
crime  may  be  growing  in  part  because  of  a 
"perceived  decrease  in  government  efforts 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  education, 
housing  and  employment." 

Some  civil-rights  advocates  agree,  blaming 
former  President  Reagan  and  former  Attor- 
ney General  Edwin  Meese  III  for  helping 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  hate  crimes 
were  likely  to  flourish.  As  a  result  of  the 
Reagan-Meese  offensive  against  municipal 
affirmative-action  plans,  one  would  think 
the  white  male  had  become  the  primary 
victim  of  discrimination  in  this  country." 
charges  Ralph  Neas.  executive  director  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  this  hostility  among 
civil-rights  advocates.  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh  has  vowed  loudly  and 
often  to  make  hate  crime  prosecutions  a  top 
priority.  From  Jan.  1  through  May  31.  fed- 
eral prosecutors  brought  17  prosecutions  for 
racial  violence  by  organized  hate  groups, 
more  than  the  total  brought  in  any  previous 
full  year. 

But  as  the  department  itself  concedes,  a 
major  obstacle  to  battling  violent  bigotry  is 
that  no  one.  including  the  department,  col- 
lects comprehensive  statistics  on  the 
number  of  victims  and  locations  of  criminal 
groups.  One  reason  is  that,  in  many  cases, 
racial  or  religious  "motivation  [on  the  part 
of  a  criminal]  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  deter- 
mine for  the  cop  on  the  beat, '"  explains 
James  Turner,  acting  chief  of  the  Justice 
Departments  Civil  Rights  Division. 

"Without  this  information,  many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  "  including  wheth- 
er hate-related  violence  is  more  prevalent  in 


certain  areas  and  whether  certain  groups 
are  more  frequently  attacked,  says  Sen 
Paul  Simon  (D..  lU.i,  To  fill  the  knowledge 
gap,  he  has  co-sponsored  legislation  to 
direct  the  attorney  general  for  the  first  time 
to  compile  information  on  hate  crimes.  The 
House  has  already  passed  a  similar  bill. 

Almost  identical  legislation  died  last  year 
when  Sen  Je.sse  Helms  'R,.  N,C,)  successful 
ly  blocked  the  inclusion  of  anti-gay  crimes 
in  the  bill  An  aide  to  Mr,  Helms  says  he 
hasn't  yet  decided  whether  to  try  to  kill  the 
legislation  again. 

The  Bush  administration  backs  the  legis- 
lation, and  Mr.  Thornburgh  has  recently 
stressed  his  concern  about  the  issue.  In  a 
speech  last  month  before  Operation  PUSH. 
Je.sse  Jackson  s  Chicago  civil-rights  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Thornburgh  decried  the  shock 
ing  re-emergence  of  hate-group  violence' 
and  promised  to  track  down  members  of 
such  groups    no  matter  what." 

Meanwhile  federal  prosecutors  say  they 
are  training  their  sights  on  the  growing 
skinhead  movement,  whose  members  typi- 
cally sport  shaved  heads,  black  storm-troop- 
er boots  and  other  neo-Nazi  regalia.  Many 
skinheads,  who  are  concentrated  in  the 
South  and  West,  combine  virulent  racism 
with  hatred  of  Jews  and  homosexuals. 

An  imitation  of  the  style  of  British  white 
power"  advocates,  the  skinhead  look  is  pop- 
ular with  some  U.S.  teen-agers  who  aren't 
involved  in  criminal  activity.  But  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  which  has  closely 
tracked  the  movement,  reports  that  some 
3.000  skinheads  belonging  to  explicitly 
racist  organizations  now  operate  in  31 
states.  That  is  up  from  2.000  operating  in  21 
states  a  year  ago,  says  Jess  Hordes,  director 
of  the  league's  Washington  office. 

Traditional  racist  groups,  including  the 
Klan  and  the  White  Aryan  Resistance,  are 
recruiting  teen-age  skinheads  to  fill  out 
their  own  thinning  ranks,  according  to  the 
Anti-Defamation  League,  The  skinheads 
are  the  new  troops  for  the  older-line 
groups,"  says  Mr.  Hordes.  In  Dallas,  the 
Justice  Department  has  launched  its  first 
grand-jury  investigation  of  alleged  civil 
rights  violations  by  members  of  a  white  su- 
premacist skinhead  group,  the  Confederate 
Hammer  Skins. 

In  some  cases,  increased  acceptance  of  mi 
norities  may  have  the  ironic  effect  of 
prompting  a  new  wave  of  violence  against 
them,  according  to  Kevin  Berrill.  director  of 
the  Anti-Violence  Project  of  the  National 
Gay  &  Lesbian  Task  Force,  "Gays  are  more 
visible,  and  therefore  more  vulnerable."  he 
says.  "In  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
there  is  the  most  acceptance."  he  notes, 
and  also  the  most  violence  "  against  gays 
and  lesbians, 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  "More  Data 
Needed  on  Hate  Crimes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  July  24. 
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More  Data  Needed  on    Hate  "  Crimes 

A  recent  report  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 

Justice     Department     shows    that     "hate" 

crimes    are    increasing    in    number    and    in 

degree  of  violence. 

Of  special  concern  to  us  are  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  incidents  and  the  recent 
tendency   of      hate"   organizations    to   join 


forces  to  intimidate  individuals  and  groups 
because  of  their  race,  religion  or  sexual 
preference. 

In  response  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  has  vowed  to  make  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  a  lop  priority.  But  because  the 
FBI  and  other  government  agencies  don't 
categorize  crimes  according  to  racial  or 
ethnic  motives,  official  figures  are  unavail- 
able and  official  response  is  thereby  hin- 
dered 

That's  why  we  support  legislation  co-spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Paul  Simon  iD-IU.)  that  di- 
rects the  attorney  general  to  compile  infor- 
mation on  hate  crimes,  even  though  we  rec- 
ognize the  difficulty  in  determining  the  mo- 
tivation for  a  crime  in  many  cases. 

Without  this  information,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered,  such  as  whether  hate- 
related  violence  is  more  prevalent  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  whether  certain 
groups  are  more  frequently  attacked  and 
whether  the  attacks  we  read  about  are  iso- 
lated events  or  symptoms  of  a  more  perva- 
sive problem. 

The  Justice  Department  admits  that  a 
major  obstacle  to  battling  violent  bigotry  is 
that  no  one.  including  the  department,  col- 
lects comprehensive  statistics  on  the 
number  of  victims  and  locations  of  criminal 
groups. 

That  job  has  fallen  to  private  advocacy 
groups,  such  as  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  Bnai  B'rith,  which  reports  that  incidents 
of  anti-Semitic  behavior  in  1988  rose  to  a 
five-year  high,  and  Klanwatch  of  the  South- 
ern Poverty  Law  Center,  which  tracks  the 
activities  of  while  supremacist  groups  and 
which  reported  that  white  supermacist  vio- 
lence appeared  to  surge  in  1988. 

Collecting  the  date  will  not  erase  bigotry, 
as  Sen,  Simon  acknowledges.  But  exposure 
IS  the  first  step  in  prevention  and  reform. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Part  of  this  bill  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  then  report 
annually  about  what  had  happened.  It 
is  not  a  bill  that  is  going  to  cost  very 
much  money.  The  CBO  estimate  is 
that  it  would  cost  somewhere  between 
$1  million  and  $10  million  to  collect 
this  information. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
the  Nation  that  we  do  collect  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  enact  S.  419,  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act.  This  act  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  acquire  data 
for  the  next  5  calendar  years  about 
crimes  that  manifest  evidence  of  prej- 
udice based  on  race,  religion,  sexual 
orientation,  or  ethnicity,  including 
where  appropriate  the  crimes  of 
murder,  nonnegligent  manslaughter, 
forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault, 
simple  assault,  intimidation,  arson  and 
destruction,  damage  or  vandalism  of 
property. 

Under  the  act,  the  attorney  general 
must  establish  guidelines  for  the  col- 
lection of  these  data  to  ensure  that 
the  incidents  reported  truly  reflect 
prejudice  based  on  the  characteristics 
delineated  in  the  bill. 
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This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  one 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  a  voice  vote. 
August  10.  1988.  In  this  Congress,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  bill 
favorably  by  unanimous  voice  vote  on 
March  9,  1989. 

I  stress  that  this  act  is  only  about 
Federal  data  collection.  It  creates  no 
substantive  rights  or  causes  of  action, 
as  made  clear  by  section  (b)(3).  More- 
over, it  does  not  direct  any  State  or 
local  government  or  police  agency  to 
take  any  particular  enforcement 
action.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  data 
collected  under  the  act  will  be  useful 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  deploying  their  resources 
and  addressing  hate  crimes  in  their  ju- 
risdictions. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  will  serve  a 
vital  purpose.  While  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  through  its 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  [UCR]  Pro- 
gram, keeps  and  collects  national 
crime  statistics,  there  is  no  Federal 
recordkeeping  concerning  the  occur 
rence  of  hate  crimes. 

Hate  crimes  are  among  the  most  hei- 
nous of  all  crimes  because  they  strike 
so  deeply  at  their  victims'  individuality 
and  self-esteem.  Differences  in  the 
race,  religion,  and  ethnicity  of  our  citi- 
zens should  be  a  source  of  national 
strength,  cultural  diversity,  and  cele 
bration  of  our  Nation's  pluralism. 
Hate  crimes  represent  a  particular 
threat  to  the  fabric  of  our  free  society 
because  they  use  characteristics  such 
as  race,  religion,  and  ethnicity  to 
foster  a  sense  of  division  and  fear 
among  citizens. 

For  persons  who  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  with  a  history  of  mis- 
treatment or  persecution,  these  crime.s 
understandably  create  an.xiety. 
unease,  and  concern  about  the  securi- 
ty of  their  place  as  Americans  in  their 
own  land  or  as  persons  striving  to 
become  citizens.  Emotional  and  psy 
chological  scars  can  result  from  these 
crimes.  For  Jewish  people,  who  have 
suffered  terribly  from  persecution,  the 
desecration,  vandalism,  burning  of 
synagogues  and  stores,  defacing  of 
cemeteries  and  property  with  Swasti 
kas  and  Nazi  slogans,  and  physical  in- 
timidation are  horrible  reminders  of 
such  persecution  and  the  bigotry  they 
still  must  sometimes  face.  For  black 
Americans,  who  have  endured  slavery. 
lynchings.  Jim  Crow  laws,  and  con- 
tinuing discrimination,  and  for  other 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  with  a  his- 
tory of  ill  treatment  and  discrimina- 
tion by  others,  physical  violence  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  ethnicity  is  a 
particularly  brutal  manifestation  of 
hatred.  For  Catholics,  who  have  faced 
religious  prejudice,  a  cross-burning  is 
an  act  meant  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
their  faith.  All  of  these  crimes  are  in- 
tended to  deny  persons  a  sense  of  their 
own  worth  and  their  place  in  their 
native  or  adopted  land. 
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Such  crimes  must  never  be  tolerated. 
The  Federal  Government  can  help  by 
compiling  reliable  data  on  the  inci- 
dence of  hate  crimes.  Through  the  use 
of  such  data,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  better  address— and  seek  to 
prevent— these  crimes  in  their  commu- 
nities. We  currently  have  no  uniform 
method  of  determining  if  these  crimes 
are  on  the  rise  and  where  they  are 
taking  place.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  recti- 
fying that  information  gap. 

We  do  know  that  hate  crimes  occur 
across  our  country.  Not  long  ago,  a 
black  teenager  was  killed  in  Howard 
Beach.  NY.  in  a  crime  of  racial  hatred. 
Recently,  a  similar  incident  occurred 
in  the  Ben.sonhurst  section  of  New 
York  City.  In  July  1987.  a  black 
woman  in  San  Jose.  CA.  was  terrorized 
by  white  supremacists  making  racial 
threats.  These  hate  mongers  also 
denied  her  acce-ss  to  a  public  park. 
During  the  winter  of  1982-83,  the 
White  Knights  of  Liberty  conducted 
nighttime  cross  burnings  in  front  of 
interracial  couples  in  North  Carolina. 
In  February  1982.  a  member  of  the 
Social  Nationalist  Aryan  People's 
party  murdered  two  blacks  and  a 
white  person  he  erroneously  believed 
to  be  a  Jewish  professor  and  seriously 
wounded  a  fourth  person  at  Cleveland 
State  University  in  Cleveland.  OH.  In 
1981.  members  of  the  United  Klans  of 
America  murdered  a  black  teenager  in 
Mobile.  AL.  In  1980.  a  former  member 
of  the  American  Nazi  Party  murdered 
two  black  men  jogging  with  two  white 
women  in  Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  in  a 
sniper  attack.  This  same  individual 
was  later  al.so  convicted  of  the  1977 
bombing  of  a  synagogue  in  Chattanoo- 
ga. TN. 

Crimes  of  violence  and  vandalism 
have  also  been  directed  against  Asian 
immigrants. 

Several  years  ago,  a  Chinese-Ameri- 
can was  chased  through  the  streets  of 
Detroit  by  a  white  man  and  his  step- 
son after  a  dispute  at  a  nightclub.  The 
two  whites  were  upset  about  the 
impact  of  Japanese  car  imports  on 
American  jobs  and  beat  the  Chinese- 
American  to  death  with  a  baseball  bat. 
On  September  17,  1988.  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  two  teenage  boys 
desecrated  a  Brooklyn,  NY,  synagogue. 
Swastikas  were  sprayed  on  the  walls. 
Six  precious  Torah  scrolls  were  ripped 
and  burned,  and  the  synagogue  itself 
suffered  heavy  damage  from  fire. 

Last  year,  the  Yeshiva  High  School 
in  Doraville.  GA.  was  vandalized  and 
spray-painted  with  anti-Semitic  and 
racist  slogans,  such  as:  "Niggers  and 
Jews,  we're  coming  for  you!" 

This  just  cannot  be  allowed  any 
more  in  our  society.  We  need  to  know 
how  widespread  this  is  so  the  people  in 
our  country  will  get  outraged  by  it.  It 
is  outrageous. 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  during  the 
Jewish  Festival  of  Lights,  a  holiday 
celebrating   a   miraculous   victory   by 


the  Jews  over  their  oppressors,  hate- 
filled  vandals  ransacked  a  Jewish  sec- 
ondary school  near  Silver  Spring,  MD. 
According  to  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  its  1989  audit 
of  anti-Semitic  incidents,  during  1989. 
845  episodes  of  vandalism  and  desecra- 
tion, and  587  acts  of  harassment, 
threat,  and  assault  against  Jewish  in- 
dividuals, their  property  and  their  in- 
stitutions were  reported  to  the  ADL 
from  44  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  combined  total  of  1,432 
was  the  highest  number  of  anti-Semit- 
ic incidents  ever  reported  in  the  11- 
year  history  of  the  audit.  The  1989 
vandalism  figure  represents  the  third 
straight  year  of  substantial  increase  in 
anti-Semitic  vandalism  after  a  general 
4-year  downward  trend. 

In  the  mid-1980's.  Hispanic  residents 
of  Cedartown,  GA.  were  subjected  to 
violence  because  of  their  ethnicity  and 
resentment  about  the  jobs  they  were 
taking  in  the  community.  The  cars 
owned  by  Hispanics  were  rammed  by 
Klansmen  in  pickup  trucks.  The  trail- 
ers and  homes  of  Hispanic  workers 
were  shot  at  in  the  evening  hours. 

Some  hate  groups,  loosely  connected 
to  each  other,  operate  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Neo-Nazi  "skinheads"  or 
"skins"  are  youthful  gangs  which 
spout  neo-Nazi  rhetoric  and  preach 
hatred  and  violence  toward  blacks, 
Hispanics,  Jews,  Asians,  and  homosex- 
uals. These  hate  groups  can  be  found 
all  over  the  Nation,  particularly  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  the 
Midwest,  and  the  Southeast.  Other 
white  supremacists  groups  similarly 
operate  in  more  than  one  region  of  the 
country.  Just  take  a  look  at,  "Hate 
Groups  in  America,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  (1988)." 

The  May  18.  1989,  Washington 
Times  had  an  article  entitled  "Skin- 
heads Linked  to  Gay  Bashing  Sprees 
in  Rochester."  The  article  said: 

A  loose-knit  gang  of  teenagers  from  afflu- 
ent families  may  have  been  responsible  for 
as  many  as  two  dozen  gay  bashing  attacks  in 
a  city  park  since  last  summer,  police  say. 

The  youths,  calling  themselves  the  Buffa- 
lo Rochester  Aryan  Skinheads,  or  BRASH. 
live  with  their  parents  in  expensive  suburbs 
or  wealthy  sections  of  the  city,  authorities 
said. 

They're  also  apparently  proud  of  their 
group.  Deputy  Police  Chief  Terrence  Rick- 
ard  said. 

■'We  didn't  even  know  this  group  existed 
until  we  arrested  them  and  they  told  us  who 
they  were,  "  Chief  Rickard  said.  *  •  •  He 
said  he  knew  that  Skinhead  groups  had 
been  causing  trouble  on  the  west  coast,  but 
was  very  surprised  to  find  one  in  Roches- 
ter. "  Eight  teenagers,  ranging  in  age  from 
16  to  19.  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
beating  a  30-year-old  man. 

Police  found  out  about  the  attacks  only 
within  the  past  few  months,  he  said,  be- 
cause homosexuals  traditionally  have  been 
reluctant  to  report  such  incidents. 

In  his  statement  to  police,  one  of  the 
group's  leaders,  a  16  year  old,  said  -basical- 


ly, what  we  believe  i.s  that  we  do  noi  like 
blacks  or  homosexual.s.  " 

Another  16  year  old  in  the  group,  told 
police,  "gay  bashing  is  when  we  lure  a  gay 
guy  into  our  path  and  jump  him.  Sometimes 
his  wallet  gets  stolen,  but  most  of  the  time 
we  just  beat  him  up  real  bad  ' 

Chief  Rickard  said  underto\er  officers 
found  members  of  the  group  kicking  [their 
victim]  in  the  face  and  ribs.  He  was  treated 
at  General  Hopsital  for  a  broken  nose,  .some 
loose  teeth  and  other  injuries,  and  relea-sed. 

The  September  17.  1989,  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  on  a  similar  gay- 
bashing  incident  in  Rock  Creek  Park 
here  in  Washington,  and  the  fear  and 
disruption  such  incidents  create  in 
their  victims,  along  with  the  physical 
scars. 

I  think  these  incidents  are  disgust- 
ing and  outrageous.  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  believes  such 
hate  violence  against  homosexuals  is 
disgusting  and  outrageous. 

The  police  were  unaware  of  the 
problem  in  Rochester.  If  a  system  of 
collecting  these  statistics  will  encour- 
age persons,  including  homosexuals,  to 
report  these  types  of  crimes,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  law  enforcement  agencies, 
like  the  Rochester  Police  Department. 
That  department.  I  am  sure,  has  taken 
steps  to  address  the  hate  crime  prob- 
lem they  uncovered.  So.  I  believe  this 
bill  can  help  law  enforcement  agencies 
identify  the  problems  and  respond  to 
them. 

The  Justice  Department  has  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  these  hate  groups. 
The  victims  of  racial  violence  in  cases 
brought  by  the  department  include 
black  homeowners  and  college  stu- 
dents. Asian  homeowners  and  restau- 
rant patrons.  Jewish  workers  and  His- 
panic travelers. 

Thus,  hate  crimes  are  a  national 
concern  and  affect  citizens  who  belong 
to  a  variety  of  groups  targeted  by  the 
hatemongers. 

In  consideration  of  this  problem.  I 
believe  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  our  democratic  institutions  are 
strong.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  intolerant  of  hate 
crimes  and  those  who  perpetrate 
them.  Local.  State,  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  been  on 
the  job.  For  example,  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith  cited 
the  Justice  Departments  "superb  job  " 
in  prosecuting  the  hate  groups  in  its 
1987  report.  "The  Hate  Movement 
Today.  "  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  inci- 
dents I  have  mentioned  earlier  result- 
ed in  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  the  criminals  involved.  FYequently, 
there  is  a  public  outcry  about  these 
crimes,  and  local  citizens  have  often 
rallied  to  the  support  of  their  neigh- 
bors who  are  the  victims  of  these 
crimes. 

While  I  do  not  feel  we  face  an  epi- 
demic of  these  crimes,  we  still  face  too 
many  of  them.  This  act  will  provide  a 
useful  tool  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  identify  those  areas  where  re- 


sources can  be  deployed  and  this  prob- 
lem better  attacked  and  resolved. 

I  want  to  address  some  further 
points.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
concerned  that  this  act  provides  an  im- 
primatur for  homosexual  rights  legis- 
lation. It  does  not.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, it  creates  no  substantive  rights  or 
cause  of  action,  "including  an  action 
based  on  discrimination  due  to  sexual 
orientation.  '  That  is  in  section  (b)(3). 
Violence  or  other  illegal  criminal  ac- 
tivity specified  in  the  act  directed  at  a 
person  because  of  sexual  orientation, 
however,  is  as  much  a  local  or  State 
criminal  offense  as  it  is  when  directed 
to  a  person  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  ethnicity.  Obviously,  no  one  favors 
the  commission  of  the  crimes  listed  in 
the  act  for  any  reason.  If  violence  or 
other  hate  crime  activity  directed 
toward  pensons  because  of  their  sexual 
orientation  is  a  problem  that  is  identi- 
fiable through  this  kind  of  data  collec- 
tion, law  enforcement  agencies  can 
benefit  from  the  collection  of  such  in- 
formation. The  Attorney  General,  of 
course,  must  take  care  that  the  data 
collection  is  reliable  and  truly  reflects 
criminal  activity  based  on  prejudice. 
In  short,  this  data  collection  measure 
regarding  the  commission  of  crimes  is 
no  precedent  for  asserting  protected 
status  under  our  substantive  civil 
rights  laws.  I  do  not  condone  homo- 
sexual activity,  and  I  do  not  support 
separate  civil  rights  legislation  for  ho- 
mosexuals. But  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  should  be  beaten  up,  van- 
dalized, or  otherwise  criminally  as- 
saulted, regardless  of  what  that  person 
may  be  or  what  that  persons  lifestyle 
is— and  whether  or  not  they  are  homo- 
sexual. 

Let  me  address  the  concern  of  all 
Americans  that  I  believe  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  time,  and  that  is.  we 
may  disagree  with  that  lifestyle,  but 
they  are  human  beings  and  they 
should  not  be  brutalized  in  this  fash- 
ion. It  is  happening  all  over  our  coun- 
try today.  Lest  we  focus  only  on  that, 
one  has  to  remember  there  are  other 
kinds  of  hate  crimes.  My  own  religion 
has  suffered  from  hate  crimes  in  the 
past.  My  people's  original  church 
leader  was  killed  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  hate  crimes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  In  Illinois. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Right,  in  Illinois:  that 
is  right.  We  have  young  missionaries 
all  over  the  country  and  the  world 
today  who  give  2  years  of  their  own 
time,  at  their  own  expense,  to  go  out 
and  teach  what  they  believe  to  be 
good  principles,  and  they  have  been 
intimidated,  threatened,  and  brutal- 
ized from  time  to  time. 

I  have  seen  swastikas  on  Jewish  syn- 
agogues. Let  me  tell  you.  I  do  not 
countenance  that.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  countenance  that.  I  have 
seen  intimidation  against  the  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  is  abominable, 
in  my  eyes. 


It  is  time  we  get  the  real  statistics. 
We  better  know  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  know  it  now. 

1  can  go  on  about  other  areas,  as 
well,  where  people  have  been  intimi- 
dated, brutalized,  even  killed,  because 
of  hatefulness  and  what  we  call  hate 
crimes. 

Let  me  now  address  the  concern 
about  the  cost  of  data  collection  under 
this  bill.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  could  not  'provide  a  precise  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  S.  419,  because 
there  are  a  number  of  different  ways 
to  collect  the  required  data,  each  with 
a  different  cost.  *  *  *  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics, the  FBI.  and  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  indicates  that  data  col- 
lection costs  could  range  from  less 
than  $1  million  annually  to  around 
$10  million  annually."  That  is  a  letter 
from  Robert  D.  Reischauer.  Director, 
CBO,  to  Chairman  Biden.  March  21. 
1989.  Of  course.  I  hope  that  the  cost 
can  be  kept  to  the  low  end  of  this 
range.  But  I  believe  the  expense  is 
worth  it.  to  collect  this  data  which,  in 
turn,  may  help  in  local  and  State  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  this  type  of  heinous  behavior 
and  activity. 

There  is  also  some  concern  that  the 
data  collected  under  this  bill  will  not 
be  reliable:  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  a  crime  covered  by  the  bill 
"manifests  prejudice.  "  Mr.  President, 
in  many,  many  cases,  this  determina- 
tion will  not  be  difficult.  When  a  cross 
is  burned,  a  swastika  painted  on  a  syn- 
agogue, or  a  member  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  group  or  a  homosexual  is 
beaten  for  no  apparent  reason  follow- 
ing the  perpetrators'  uttering  racial, 
ethnic,  or  antihomosexual  epithets 
and  slurs— these  are  readily  identifia- 
ble examples  that  would  be  reported. 
Obviously,  as  with  the  collection  of 
most  statistics,  some  incidents  that 
should  be  reported  won't  be.  and 
others  that  are  reported  in  error.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  will  not  be  a 
serious  problem.  The  bill  directs  the 
Attorney  General  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  collection  of  such  data, 
including  the  necessary  evidence  and 
criteria  that  must  be  present  for  a 
finding  of  manifest  prejudice  and  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI  have  a  long  track 
record  in  crime  data  collection.  I  am 
confident  the  Attorney  General,  who- 
ever he  or  she  may  be.  at  the  present 
or  in  the  future,  through  the  Attorney 
General's  criteria  which  could  include 
verification  procedures  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reclassify  reported  incidents 
later  found  not  to  reflect  prejudice, 
can  minimize  the  instances  of  mlsre- 
porting. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
greatest  country  of  the  world  where 
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we  have  the  greatest  measure  of  free 
dom  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  at  this  time  particularly 
commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon].  Some  people  were  afraid 
to  bring  this  bill  up.  They  are  afraid  of 
amendments  to  the  bill.  They  are 
afraid  that  people  will  misconstrue 
what  they  are  doing.  Some  are  afraid 
of  a  whole  variety  of  shadows  that 
really  do  not  exist  as  far  a,s  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Senator  Simon  has  been  willing. 
along  with  myself,  to  bring  this  up  and 
to  see  it  through  to  conclusion.  We  are 
going  to  do  that,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it  because  we  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  people,  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  freedom,  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  creating  better 
feeling  among  different  groups  and 
different  people. 

I  think  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
commendation  for  his  leadership  on 
the  bill.  I  personally  want  to  thank  his 
staff  because  his  staff  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  on  this  bill,  especially 
Susan  Kaplan.  I  want  to  thank  my 
staff  as  well,  without  which  I  would 
not  be  nearly  as  conversant  on  this 
matter  as  I  am.  We  both  have  studied 
it.  We  have  both  looked  at  it.  We  have 
looked  at  the  facts,  at  the  problems, 
and  we  can  tell  you  there  is  a  serious 
set  of  problems  in  this  country  and 
this  bill  will  put  a  handle  on  them  and 
do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  and  I  am  proud  to  stand  with 
him  on  this  floor  and  fight  for  this 
bill.  I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
vote  for  it.  I  think  we  need  to  send  a 
resounding  message  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  we  are  not  going  to 
put  up  with  the.sc  hate  crimes  any 
longer. 

Again.  I  will  say  that  some  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  are  doing  a 
terrific  job  with  regard  to  hate  crimes. 
and  this  is  not  considered  in  any  way  a 
knock  at  them.  But  we  also  know  that 
there  are  millions  of  people  out  there 
who  are  worried  about  hate  crimes. 
and  there  are  many  who  never  report 
them  because  they  do  not  want  to  be 
brutalized  again  for  having  done  .so. 

With  the  passage  and  implementa- 
tion of  this  bill,  we  hope  people  will 
report  hate  crimes  and  that  we  can  get 
a  handle  on  just  exactly  what  they  are 
and  how  bad  they  are,  and  then  do 
what  is  necessary  with  regard  to  re 
solving  all  of  the  problems  surround 
ing  the  hate  crimes  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un 
derstand  it  there  is  l'^  hours  on  the 
bill  with  30  minutes  allotted  to  me.  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great    interest    to    the   catalog   of   of 


fenscs  enumerated  by  the  sponsors,  in- 
cluding one  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  a  young  Chinese  citizen  was 
beaten  to  death  by  two  thugs.  But  if 
they  want  to  finish  the  illustration,  let 
them  know  the  culprits  are  in  jail 
awaiting  trial,  which  is  where  every 
criminal  should  be.  The  abuse  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  the  expense 
of  people  like  this  young  Chinese  stu- 
dent, makes  me  wonder  why  so  many 
in  this  body  will  never  get  tough  on 
crime  by  advocating  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act  admittedly  has  a  catchy 
name,  as  is  so  often  the  case  around 
this  place.  Catchy  and  deceptive 
names  hide  dangerous  legislation  to 
preclude  many  Senators  from  reading 
the  fine  print.  I  dare  say  there  will  not 
be  over  five  or  six  Senators  who  will 
know  what  is  in  this  bill  when  they 
vote  on  it,  and  that  too  is  the  way  the 
Senate  often  operates.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  Hate  Crime  Statis- 
tics Act. 

Let  me  make  clear  right  at  the 
out-set  that  rooting  out  and  punishing 
criminals  is  an  imperative  goal.  One 
hundred  Senators  believe  in  that,  and 
no  Senator  believes  in  that  more  than 
this  Senator.  Unfortunately,  when  it 
comes  to  putting  the  bite  on  crime, 
this  place  so  often  seems  to  be  long  on 
speeches  and  rhetoric  and  short  on 
action.  In  fact,  judging  by  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Senate— and  I  refer  to  both 
the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  and  the 
so-called  Racial  Justice  Act— swift  and 
sure  punishment  of  lawbreakers  takes 
a  back  seat  to  the  agenda  of  a  few 
narrow  special  interests. 

In  this  case  let  the  Senate  under- 
stand that  this  bill  is  the  flagship  of 
the  homosexual,  lesbian  legislative 
agenda.  They  have  said  that  over  and 
over  again. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  homosex- 
uality and  how  sorry  we  ought  to  be 
for  these  people,  let  me  tell  you  about 
a  .so-called  hate  crime  that  happened 
in  North  Carolina,  at  my  Raleigh 
office. 

There  was  a  period  last  year  when 
by  careful  design  homosexual  men 
would  come  two  by  two  into  my  office 
and  commit  unspeakable  acts  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  who  work  in 
that  office.  I  will  not  describe  the  vile 
nature  of  what  they  did  but  I  have  yet 
to  .see  incidents  like  that  end  up  in 
anyone's  catalogue  of  hate  crimes. 

By  the  way.  I  had  to  use  the  U.S. 
marshal  to  stop  this  invasion. 

Now,  I  suppo.se  that  I  am  discrimi- 
nating against  homosexuality  and  ho- 
mosexuals when  I  make  the  judgment 
that  they  will  not  offend  and  embar- 
rass the  fine  ladies  who  work  in  my 
office,  but  if  I  am  violating  any  law  I 
will  go  to  jail  before  I  will  let  these 
people  get  by  with  that  type  of  activi- 
ty Apparently  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
political  clout  in  the  homosexual  com- 


munity. They  have  made  political 
threats  time  and  time  against  me,  and 
that  is  fine.  This  is  a  free  country. 
They  can  oppose  me  all  they  want  to. 
But  we  will  let  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  speak  on  that  in  November. 
If  the  people  of  North  Carolina  say 
come  home  because  I  stood  on  this 
Senate  floor  and  opposed  legislation 
like  this,  then  I  will  gladly  go  home. 
They  cannot  take  18  years  away  from 
me. 

With  this  legislation  the  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  homosexual  element 
have  hoodwinked  a  lot  of  people  into 
believing  that  this  legislation  is  not  a 
homosexual  rights  bill  but  a  much 
needed  weapon— they  always  say— in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

Well,  I  listened  carefully  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  whom  I  like 
very  much  and  whom  I  respect,  but  I 
do  not  recall  one  crime  identified  by 
either  of  them  that  is  not  already  a 
crime. 

Let  us  knock  down  the  crime  fight- 
ing straw  man  first. 

This  bill  has  been  around  in  one 
form  or  another  for  at  least  5  years 
and  everybody  knows  we  have  experi- 
enced an  explosion  of  drug-related  vio- 
lent crime  during  those  5  years,  yet 
this  so-called  vital  piece  of  anticrime 
legislation  has  not  moved. 

Does  that  tell  us  something?  I  think 
it  tells  us  that  nobody  believes  that 
this  hate  crimes  bill  will  do  anything 
at  all  to  fight  crime— nothing.  In  fact, 
the  bill  attempts  to  shift  our  focus 
away  from  actual  criminal  behavior 
and  toward  motivation  behind  behav- 
ior. 

Incidentally,  nobody  knows  how- 
much  this  bill  will  co.st.  but  that  is  the 
way  we  do  things  in  the  Senate.  We 
add  programs  on  top  of  programs  seek- 
ing political  support  from  this  group 
and  that  group  and  to  hell  with  the 
taxpayer  who  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  where  do  you  think 
the  idea  of  legislation  to  require  the 
collection  of  statistics  on  so-called 
hate  crimes  originated?  If  this  is  such 
a  wonderful  crime  fighting  tool,  it 
surely  must  have  originated  with  a 
group  known  for  its  tough  stance  on 
crime,  right?  Wrong.  This  idea  was 
dreamed  up  by  the  National  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Task  Force.  That  is  a  matter 
of  record.  It  was  first  presented  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  back  in 
1985.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  commissioned  a  study  to 
collect  reports  of  bias-related  crimes. 
But  by  some  strange  coincidence  ho- 
mosexuals reported  more  of  these  so- 
called  crimes  than  any  other  group. 

I  studies  the  reports  commissioned 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  well 
as  the  studies  offered  in  the  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
militant  homosexuals  have  been  build- 
ing up   the  numbers  of  complaints— 


not.  let  me  emphasize,  criminal  of- 
fenses or  charges.  They  have  been 
building  up  numbers  of  complaints  to 
bolster  their  case  that  this  type  of  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

I  have  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  back  in  1988,  which 
lists  the  hate  crime  figures  provided  to 
the  Washington  Post  by  the  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force  for  hate 
crimes  committee  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Post  reported  243  inci- 
dents of  antihomosexual  crimes  for 
the  year  1987  but  if  you  look  a  little 
bit  closer  than  that,  you  find  that  147 
of  these  so-called  crimes  were  verbal. 
Are  we  going  to  put  people  in  jail  for 
losing  their  temper  and  saying  things 
they  should  not  do?  Forty-one  addi- 
tional so-called  crimes  committed  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  were  arrests  by 
police.  In  "Virginia,  the  Washington 
Post  article  went  on  to  say,  there  were 
462  antihomosexual  crimes  but  423  of 
these  were  simply  incidents  of  name 
calling. 

With  that  kind  of  reporting,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  homosexuals  report 
more  acts  of  violence  directed  against 
them  than  any  other  group.  My  own 
State  has  been  singled  out  in  many  re- 
ports put  out  by  supporters  of  this  leg- 
islation as  leading  the  Nation  I  hate 
crimes.  Does  anybody  think  that  is  an 
accident?  I  happen  to  have  the  report 
used  by  the  radicals  in  painting  North 
Carolina  as  the  home  of  hate.  These 
hate  crimes  include  public  rallies,  in- 
trafamily  violence  and  even  a  perform- 
ance by  the  mascot  at  Duke  University 
at  Durham.  That  was  a  crime  accord- 
ing to  the  hate  crimes  people.  I  will 
get  to  that  in  just  a  minute. 

I  mentioned  that  these  reports  even 
include  some  public  rallies  as  crimes. 
One  such  rally  was  by  a  Klan  group.  I 
do  not  have  any  truck  with  Klan  ral- 
lies. The  Klan  is  vile  and  offensive, 
and  I  reject  their  philosophy  but 
where  are  we  heading  in  this  country 
when  a  thought  or  a  rally  or  a  com- 
ment by  the  Klan,  or  Black  Panthers 
or  the  Jewish  Defense  League  becomes 
a  crime  just  because  it  happens  to 
offend  one  special  interest  group  or  we 
happen  to  find  it  offensive.  Some 
Members  of  this  body  have  even 
argued  that  burning  the  American  flag 
should  not  be  a  crime.  Yet  we  are  now 
considering  legislation  based  on  statis- 
tics that  includes  name  calling  at 
public  rallies  as  crimes.  What  is  going 
on  here?  Are  we  going  on  the  school 
yards  of  this  country  and  when  two 
kids  get  angry  with  each  other  and 
call  each  other  names— what  are  we 
going  to  do,  cart  them  over  to  the  re- 
formatory or  add  them  to  the  list  of 
hate  crime  perpetrators.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  all  of  the  civil 
libertarians,  the  folks  who  run  around 
this  country  crying  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights  when  somebody  pulls  the  rug 
out   from   under  pornographic  art  or 


says  violent  criminals  should  be  pun- 
ished, all  of  these  groups  are  just  abso- 
lutely willing  to  label  unpopular 
speech— criminal  when  it  does  not  fit 
their  own  political  agenda. 

All  of  us  in  public  life  have  had  some 
things  .said  about  us  that  we  did  not 
particularly  like.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  is  fond  of  describing 
a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  as  the 
•Prince  of  Darkness.  "  Translated  that 
means  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  does  not  agree  with  Jesse 
Helms.  But  that  makes  it  even.  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  either.  But  I  do 
not  think  anybody  ought  to  be  hauled 
off  to  jail  or  listed  as  a  statistic  for 
having  made  a  statement  like  that. 

In  North  Carolina  we  punish  real 
crimes.  Everybody  from  the  Governor 
on  down  is  dedicated  to  that  goal  and  I 
challenge  anybody  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary. I  resent  the  implications  made 
earlier  about  my  State.  I  am  not  going 
to  attack  another  State  by  implication. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  prohibit  it.  In  the  second  place. 
I  do  not  believe  in  doing  that.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  do  not  need  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  mission  of  putting 
felons  behind  bars  by  legislation  like 
this. 

Let  me  now  direct  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  most  recent  study  put 
out  by  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  which  has  declared  this 
bill  to  be  their  make  or  break  legisla- 
tion. Their  report  for  1988  admits  that 
almost  80  percent  of  so-called  hate 
crimes  against  homosexuals  were  acts 
of  name  calling.  In  fact,  they  found 
precisely  885  cases  of  physical  violence 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
about  any  act  of  violence,  but  if  you 
take  the  homosexual  community  at  its 
word  that  they  represent  10  percent  of 
the  population  at  face  value,  and  I  do 
not,  but  I  will  use  that  figure  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  885  crimes  comes 
out  to  be  relatively  a  minute  number 
compared  to  their  percentage  of  the 
population. 

Certainly  it  is  not  remarkable  com- 
pared to  the  level  of  violence  perpe- 
trated in  this  country  against  the  el- 
derly, children,  police,  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers.  While  we  are 
talking  about  hate  crimes,  I  happen  to 
be  the  son  of  a  man  whom  I  consid- 
ered to  be  a  distinguished  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

Mr.  President,  over  300  policemen 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  last  year  in 
this  country.  Yet  they  received  no  spe- 
cial rights  or  special  attention.  That 
figure  should  bring  back  to  reality 
anyone  who  believes  counting  num- 
bers is  a  good  way  to  stop  crime.  It 
simply  will  not  do  it. 

As  a  purely  statistical  tool,  this  legis- 
lation is  at  best  unworkable.  It  calls 
for  the  reporting  to  the  FBI  any  inci- 
dent of  crime  motivated  by  hate. 


My  good  friend.  Chuck  Grassley, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
learned  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  not  one  of  the  bill  sponsors  could 
tell  him  what  the  term  'motivated  by 
hate  "  means.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I 
brag  about  that  a  whole  lot,  but  I  do 
know  that  motivation  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  our  criminal  offense,  and 
since  very  few  crimes  ever  make  it  to 
the  trial  level,  motivation  is  rarely  ad- 
dressed in  the  criminal  context. 

So  by  delegating  to  the  Attorney 
General,  authority  to  come  up  with 
guidelines  to  determine  what  motiva- 
tion is.  the  bill  sponsors,  according  to 
Senator  Grassley,  have  admitted  that 
they  do  not  know  what  a  hate  crime  is. 
How  about  that?  You  can  have  all  the 
flowery  rhetoric  and  all  the  personal 
protestations  that  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  be  offended  and  this  and  that 
and  the  other,  but  when  you  get  right 
down  to  it.  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

This  bill  says  nothing  about  the 
quantum  of  evidence  required  to 
create  a  reportable  offense.  Since  the 
bill  is  silent  on  that  issue.  I  gather 
that  any  charge  of  prejudicial  violence 
is  automatically  elevated  to  the  level 
of  a  hate  crime.  I  cannot  find  any 
other  conclusion. 

Another  little  defect  in  this  bill,  it 
fails  to  mention  how  hate  crime  fig- 
ures will  be  gathered.  That  is  one  of 
those  cute  legislative  tricks  you  pop 
into  legislation  and  leave  somebody 
else  to  try  to  figure  it  out.  Unless  I  am. 
mistaken,  only  11  States  have  so-called 
bias  crime  laws,  and  therefore,  nobody 
knows  how  the  other  39  States  will 
gather  the  statistics.  I  might  add,  they 
do  not  know  how  much  it  will  cost, 
and  how  much  energy  and  time  and 
resources  will  be  diverted  from  work- 
ing on  drug  crimes,  crimes  of  violence, 
assault  on  elderly,  and  all  of  the  other 
maladies  which  afflict  our  society. 

The  hate  crime  bill  supposedly  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  catalog  religious 
and  racial  crimes.  Once  again,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  public  relations  and  not 
on  punishment.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration had  it  right  for  4  years:  their 
legislation  does  nothing  to  fight  crime. 
As  for  religious  crimes,  this  Congress 
addressed  that  issue  back  in  1988,  by 
affirming  that  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion is  a  fundamental  right,  unlike  the 
often-rejected  claim  of  homosexuals 
that  they  have  a  fundamental  right  to 
commit  sodomy. 

The  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
100-346.  the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion 
Act.  Instead  of  counting  crimes,  that 
law  made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  inter- 
fere with  anyone's  religious  liberties, 
and  that  means,  if  you  paint  a  swasti- 
ka on  a  synagogue,  you  go  to  jail.  That 
is  already  on  the  books.  If  you  vandal- 
ize a  religious  school,  you  will  go  to 
jail.  That  is  already  on  the  books.  The 
key  word  here  is   'jail,  "  and  I  suggest 
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we  concentrate  on  that.  And  when  you 
put  them  in  the  jail,  turn  the  key,  and 
throw  the  key  away.  That  is  the  way 
to  do  something  about  crime.  Forget 
about  all  of  this  statistical  nonsen.se. 
Statistics  will  be  stacked  up  over  in 
the  Justice  Department,  and  some  bu- 
reaucrat will  break  a  leg  falling  over 
them.  That  is  where  statistics  are 
going  to  end  up. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  allude  to  the  double  standard 
that  seems  to  exist  in  this  Congress 
and  in  the  major  media  when  it  comes 
to  homosexual  rights.  Fair  is  fair.  Let 
us  talk  about  it. 

Senators  will  remember,  perhaps,  an 
incident  that  occurred  late  la.st  year  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
City.  During  the  regular  Sunday  mass, 
thousands  of  militant  homosexuals 
gathered  outside  St.  Patricks  Cathe- 
dral displaying  the  most  vulgar  and 
graphic  placards  imaginable. 

Now.  of  course,  they  were  protesting, 
do  you  not  .see.  5.000  years  of  Judeo 
Christian  teaching  against  the  sin  of 
sodomy.  These  so-called  activists  saved 
their  particular  rancor  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  I  happen  to  be  a  Baptist, 
but  what  they  did  at  St.  Patricks  Ca- 
thedral sickens  all  Americans  of  what- 
ever creed. 

The  Catholic  Church,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  held  the  line  in  condemn- 
ing homosexual  activity,  as  well  as 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  AIDS 
cannot  and  will  not  be  controlled  until 
homosexuals  change  their  promiscu- 
ous lifestyle,  period. 

Mr.  President,  dozens  of  homosex- 
uals snuck  into  St.  Patricks  that 
morning,  and  as  the  Archibishop  of 
New  York  tried  to  begin  his  .sermon, 
this  crowd— and  this  is  their  bill- 
began  screaming,  and  .standing  on 
pews,  and  tossing  condoms  in  the  air. 
Oh.  that  is  good  old  free  speech  is  it 
not? 

This  is  the  crowd  we  want  to  follow. 
do  we  not,  in  deciding  what  legislation 
we  are  going  to  pass  and  what  legisla- 
tion we  are  not  going  to  pass'  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  if  I  .sound  like 
I  am  worked  up.  I  am  worked  up. 

When  the  archbishop  attempted  to 
deliver  Holy  Communion,  the  most 
sacred  sacrament  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  homosexuals  infiltrated  the 
congregation  and  began  throwing  the 
Holy  Eucharist  to  the  ground.  Some 
hoisted  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ  en- 
gaged in  a  kind  of  activity  which  I  will 
not  describe  on  this  Senate  floor. 

I  refer  to  at  least  part  of  an  article 
by  Pat  Buchanan,  describing  the  deaf- 
ening silence  that  this  event  received 
in  most  of  the  major  news  media.  You 
see.  this  was  not  news  to  our  liberal 
brethren  in  the  press  and  television. 
Where  was  the  outcry?  Where  was  the 
prosecution  of  these  criminals? 
Where?  Patrick  Buchanan  was  right. 
You  could  hear  a  pin  drop  because  of 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  this  event 


by  the  homosexual  apologists  in  the 
media  and  in  politics. 

The  New  York  Times  relegated  the 
story  to  the  back  pages,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  said  that  he  was 
.sort  of  sorry  about  the  incident,  and 
then  he  qualified  his  apology  by 
saying  that  the  homosexuals  were  the 
victims  of  adequate  provocation  by  the 
stance  of  the  church.  Bullfeathers.  I 
say  to  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  radical  homo.sexuals  themselves 
refused  to  apologize  for  their  deliber- 
ate crime.  They  considered  their  inva- 
sion of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  as  an- 
other battle  in  their  revolution. 

Again  I  say  bullfeathers. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind— other 
Senators  may  disagree— where  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  lead  us.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  disclaimer  you 
put  in  this  legislation,  it  will  be  "the 
first  lime  that  .sexual  orientation— and 
that  means  homosexuality— will  be 
marked  out  for  protected  status.  The 
radical  homosexuals  know  this,  and 
this  legislation  is  simply  one  step  in 
their  radical  revolution. 

They  make  no  bones  about  what  is 
to  come  if  and  apparently  when  they 
succeed  in  getting  the  Hate  Crime  Act 
enacted. 

Listen  to  Mr.  David  Wertheimer  of 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Anti- Violence 
Project  commenting  on  the  need  for 
this  legislation  before  us.  He  said: 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  new  awareness  of 
anti-gay  and  lesbian  violence  at  the  federal 
level.  The  legLsIation  Ls  still  a  long  shot  but 
our  final  goal  should  bv  nothing  less  than 
the  expansion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  in- 
clude lesbians  and  gay  men. 

I  will  conclude  as  I  began.  No  one 
condones  violence:  no  one:  not  one 
Senator  in  this  Chamber.  However, 
the  fight  against  crime  is  never  served 
when  the  object  of  legislation  is  to 
promote  an  agenda  other  than  one 
designated  solely  for  law  enforcement. 

I  have  seen  quite  a  few  buttons 
around  proclaiming  "Counter  Hate, 
Count  Crimes."  I  would  like  to  see  a 
button,  and  I  may  have  one  made,  that 
reads,  'Stop  Crime,  Lock  Up  Crimi- 
nals. " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Patrick  Buchanan's  article  'the  dese- 
cration of  St.  Patrick's." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Desecration  of  St.  Patrick's 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan* 

Outside  St.  Patricks  Cathedral  in  New 
York  at  the  10  15  Mass  a  week  ago  yester- 
day, thousands  of  homosexuals  and  pro- 
abortion  feminists  shouted  their  hatred, 
and  shook  their  placards;  Keep  your  rosa- 
ries off  my  ovaries.  Eternal  life  to  Cardinal 
John  O  Connor  NOW!  Keep  your  church 
out  of  my  crotch.  Know  your  scumbags. 
Curb  your  dogma.  Papal  bull. 

Dozens  snuck  inside  As  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nor's sermon  began  .suddenly.  The  radical 
homosexuals    turned    a    celebration    of   the 
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Holy  Eucharist  into  a  screaming  babble  of 
sacrilege  by  standing  in  the  pews,  shouting 
and  waving  their  fists,  tossing  condoms  into 
the  air."  One.  taking  Communion,  broke  the 
consecreated  Host  in  half,  and  threw  it  to 
the  floor. 

So  writes  Ray  Kerrison,  New  York  Post 
columnist:  Bill  Reel  of  the  Daily  News  de- 
scribed the  scene  outside: 

'■Se\eral  slender  young  men  wearing  gold- 
colored  robes  similar  to  clerical  vestments 
hoisted  a  large  portrait  of  a  nude  Jesus 
drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  pru- 
rient interest  of  homosexual  males  " 

America's  paper  of  record.  The  New  York 
Times,  only  blocks  away,  relegated  the  hate 
crime  to  local  news.  Page  B3.  then,  gently 
chided  the  trousered  apes  who  perpetrated 
the  Satanic  sacrilege: 

■There  is  plenty  of  room  for  controversy 
over  church  pcsitions  on  homosexuality. 
AIDS  and  abortion.  .  .  But  some  of  the 
demonstrators  turned  honorable  dissent 
into  dishonorable  disruption  " 

Had  a  synagogue  been  .so  desecrated, 
would  The  Times  have  been  so  restrained? 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo,  anxious  to 
cover  all  bases,  was  a  portrait   in  political 
balance.  Denouncing  the  desecration  as  an 
■outrage.  "  he  yet  conceded  there  had  been 
awful  provocation" 
But.  what    awful  provocation  "? 
Cardinal  O'Connor  has  done  nothing  but 
assert  Catholic  doctrine  on  homosexuality 
and    abortion:    i.e.    both    are    intrinsically 
wrong.  That  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  revered  as  revelation 
by  all  Christians.  The  cardinal  has  no  more 
authority  to  alter  that  leaching  than  does 
the  governor  of  New  York:  indeed,  as  arch 
bishop,  he  is  under  moral  obligation  to  wit- 
ness to  the  truth. 

Considering  that  no  U.S.  bishop  has  power 
to  stop  the  sale  of  condoms,  or  to  interfere 
with  acts  of  homosexuality,  or  to  shut  down 
even  one  of  the  human  butcher  shops  where 
1.5  million  children  are  yearly  done  to 
death,  what  were  the  fanatics  screaming 
about? 
The  answer  is  at  hand. 
Paganism  is  a  jealous,  devouring  god  that 
abides  no  other.  Militant  converts  to  this 
all-consuming  heresy  were  witnessing  to 
their  new  faith.  Unable  to  shut  their  ears 
and  eyes  to  what  Cardinal  OConnor  has  to 
-say.  they  want  him  to  shut  up:  they  want 
the  Catholic  Church  to  shut  up:  they  want 
all  men  of  God  to  cease  bearing  witness 
against  the  devils  that  possess  them. 

And  their  frustration  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause they  know  the  church  cannot  do  what 
they  desperately  want  it  to  do:  Bless  a  life- 
style that  is  carrying  them  away  in  numbers 
reminiscent  of  the  Black  Death. 

AIDS  is  indeed  a  horrible  disease.  But 
who  has  done  more  than  the  church  and  its 
nuns  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  to  ease  the 
dying  of  its  tens  of  thousands  of  victims? 

"Good  morality  is  good  medicine."  the  car- 
dinal has  said  again  and  again.  Is  he  wrong? 
The  primary  cause  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  is 
promiscuous  homosexuality:  the  secondary 
cause  is  the  sharing  of  dirty  needles  by  the 
drug-addicted.  Why.  then,  is  AIDS  the  fault 
of  a  church  that  has  not  ceased  to  preach 
that  both  are  morally  wrong,  that  has, 
again  and  again,  called  home  tho.se  who 
have  strayed? 

What  happened  at  St.  Patrick's  was  not 
unpredictable. 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  "arts  community'"  of 
New  York  rose  to  defend  a  crude  AIDS  ex- 
hibit, introduced  by  a  $7,000  catalog  that 
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preached  open   hatred  of  Cardinal   O'Con- 
nor: 

"This  fat  cannibal  from  that  house  of 
walking  swastikas  up  on  Fifth  Avenue  [St. 
Patrick's]  should  lose  his  church  tax 
exempt  status  and  pay  retroactive  taxes 
from  the  last  couple  centuries.  Shut  down 
our  [abortion]  clinics  and  we  will  s'mul  down 
your  church.  I  believe  in  the  death  penalty 
for  people  in  positions  of  power  who  commit 
crimes  against  humanity,  i.e.  fascism.  This 
creep  in  black  skirts  .  .  .  ." 

Men  who  fail  to  condemn  the  words  of 
hatred  must  accept  moral  culpability  for 
the  hate  crimes  they  produce. 

Strange,  is  it  not?  For  years,  homosexuals 
have  insisted  that  the  larger  community 
cease  using  terms  of  offen.se  such  as 
■queer."  Now.  as  the  larger  community  ac- 
cedes, the  militants  employ  even  viler  epi 
thets  against  the  cardinal,  the  pope  and  the 
Catholic  Church. 

What  else  do  they  want:'  They  have  limit- 
less sexual  license,  access  to  abortion  on 
demand,  a  government  that  spends  more  on 
AIDS  research  than  on  heart  diseases  that 
kill  40  times  as  many.  Why.  then,  are  they 
angry,  so  unhappy^ 

Perhaps  St.    Augustine   had   the   answer: 

Thou  hast  created  us  for  Thyself:  and  our 

hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  Thee.' 

In  the  16th  century,  historian  Georgio 
Vasari  wrote  that  when  human  affairs  begin 
to  deteriorate,  no  improvement  is  possible 
until  we  reach  the  nadir.  Perhaps  so.  Yet. 
there  are  signs  it  may  not  be  .so. 

One  week  before  this  display  of  decadence 
at  St.  Patricks,  the  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  vicar  on 
earth  of  the  god  that  failed— like  Henry  W 
in  the  snows  at  Canossa— came  to  the  Vati- 
can to  say.  ■Holy  Father,  we  are  aware  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  worlds  highest 
moral  authority.  "  In  their  own  demonic 
way.  the  demonstrators  at  St.  Patricks  were 
saying  the  .same  thing. 

It  is  not  a  bad  time  to  be  a  Christian.  Our 
enemies  are  out  of  the  closet:  they  are  all  in 
the  open  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  makes 
very  interesting  speeches.  It  so  hap- 
pens this  speech,  three-fourths  of  it, 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legislation  before  us.  We  are  not  creat- 
ing a  single  new  crime  in  this  legisla- 
tion. All  we  are  saying  is  let  us  keep 
track  of  the  statistics:  very,  very 
simple. 

He  says  it  will  not  do  anything  to 
fight  crime.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  all 
crime.  But  can  it  help  in  stopping 
crime?  You  bet  it  can  help. 

Let  us  find  out  to  what  extent  we 
have  the  poison  of  racism  and  other 
violence  against  groups  in  our  society. 

He  talks  about  costs.  Eleven  States 
are  doing  it  right  now.  One  of  them 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  and 
said  there  was  virtually  no  cost.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  $1  to 
$10  million  at  the  outside. 


The  language  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  objects  to  on  the 
phrase  on  motivation  we  accepted  at 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Department 
of  this  Government. 

On  this  bill,  I  said  earlier,  we  have 
58  cosponsors.  My  staff  has  advised  me 
that  we  now  have  60  cosponsors.  It  is 
supported  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

He  made  references  to  the  police 
among  the  groups— and  there  are 
many  groups  supporting  this— but  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Nation- 
al Black  Police  Association,  the  Police 
Foundation,  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives, the  Police  Management  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Organizations,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Blacks  in 
Criminal  Justice,  all  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  a  problem.  We  read  in  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  unbelievable 
things  that  are  happening  against  Ar- 
menians in  Azerbaijan.  And  we  are  of- 
fended and  repelled,  as  we  should  be. 
But  these  things  can  happen  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah.  Senator 
Hatch,  who  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  this  whole  thing,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  constructive 
work  here.  Senator  Hatch  pointed  out 
what  happened  to  the  Mormons  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  in  the  late  I830's 
and  the  early  1840s.  In  World  War  I 
we  had  German-Americans  who  were 
abused.  In  World  War  II  we  had  Japa- 
nese-Americans abused.  When  the  hos- 
tages were  taken  in  Iran  we  had  Irani- 
an-Americans who  were  abused.  We 
have  problems.  Let  us  find  out  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  poison  in  our  soci- 
ety and  then  let  us  do  something 
about  it.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  add  my  appre- 
ciation to  Susan  Kaplan.  Bryan  Ken- 
nedy, and  "Vickie  Keoton  of  my  staff, 
and  Mark  Dissler  of  Senator  Hatch's 
staff,  all  of  whom  have  been  very  help- 
ful in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Simon,  in  urging  support 
for  this  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  collect 
data  on  the  incidences  of  crimes  that 
manifest  prejudice  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity. 
While  this  is  a  modest  bill  which 
simply  requires  the  collection  of  data, 
it  represents  a  significant  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  hate  crimes  in  our  country. 
By  all  accounts.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  hate  crimes  is  indeed  criti- 
cal. As  Senator  Simon  has  already 
forcefully  argued,  crimes  motivated  by 
prejudice  appear  to  be  widespread  and 
also  on  the  increase.  The  Anti-Defa- 


mation League  of  Bnai  B'rith  reports 
that  anti-semitic  hate  crimes  rose  to  a 
5-year  high  in  1988.  with  harassment 
up  41  percent  and  vandalism  up  19 
percent  from  1987. 

Antigay  violence  also  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  A  front-page  Wash- 
ington Post  article  last  year  stated 
that  law  enforcement  officials  are 
seeing  an  increase  in  antigay  violence. 
The  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  reports  that  there  were  7.248 
antigay  incidents  in  1988  which  con- 
sisted mainly  of  verbal  harassment  but 
which  also  included  homicides,  physi- 
cal assaults,  and  threats  of  violence. 
The  Task  Force  also  noted  that  local 
gay  groups  recorded  70  homicides  in 
1988  that  occurred  in  antigay  attacks, 
representing  an  increase  of  9  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  One  of  these 
attacks,  as  recounted  in  the  Post  arti- 
cle, involved  the  stalking,  the  hunting 
of  two  women— resulting  in  the  death 
of  one  of  the  women— merely  because 
of  their  sexual  orientation. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  a  growing 
antiimmigrant  sentiment  that  is  relat- 
ed to  an  increasing  number  of  hate 
crimes  against  Asians  and  Hispanics.  A 
1988  report  completed  by  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  California  notes  that  the 
1980s  witnessed  an  increase  in  acts  of 
hate  violence  directed  against  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander  Americans.  The 
committee  noted  that  Asian  and 
Latino  immigrants  were  the  least 
likely  to  report  hate  crimes  either  due 
to  lack  of  English  proficiency,  suspi- 
cion of  law  enforcement,  or  failure  to 
recognize  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
act. 

The  hate  crime  problem  in  our  coun- 
try is  further  underscored  by  last 
year's  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  it  will  launch  a 
major  criminal  investigation  of  white 
supremacist  organizations— known  as 
skinhead  gangs— which  are  active  in 
the  South.  Southwest,  and  West. 
These  gangs  have  reportedly  been  in- 
volved in  numerous  beatings,  assaults, 
robberies,  and  dozens  of  acts  of  van- 
dalism throughout  the  country,  and 
have  also  been  tied  to  at  least  three 
murders. 

All  of  the  available  information.  Mr. 
President,  points  to  the  fact  that  hate 
crimes  are  a  national— not  local— prob- 
lem which  demands  a  Federal  re- 
sponse. While  the  information  that 
has  been  gathered  by  private  organiza- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments 
certainly  sheds  light  on  the  problem, 
we  clearly  need  a  systematic  nation- 
wide data  collection  effort  to  under- 
stand fully  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

This  data  will  supply  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  information  on  the 
severity,  pattern,  and  location  of  hate 
crimes  and  will  help  them  better  uti- 
lize their  resources  to  quell  the  hate 
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activities    perpetrated     b.\     partuiilar 
groups  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
the  information  that  will  be  gathered 
will  help  us  de\elop  pre\ention  strate 
gies.  The  data  will  promote  public 
awareness  of  the  problem  and,  thus. 
encourage  the  development  of  effec- 
tive remedies.  This  national  data  col- 
lection effort  would  also  demonstrate 
to  victimized  communities  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  interested  in 
this  problem,  and  could  lead  to  an  in 
crease  in  reporting  by  victims. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  if  we 
are  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
of  hate  crimes  we  mu.st  learn  every- 
thing we  can  about  the  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes,  where  these  crimes  are 
committed,  how  they  are  committed, 
and  why  they  are  committed. 

The  collection  of  data  on  the  inci- 
dences of   hate   crimes   on   a   national 
basis  is  the  first  step  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion  to   the   problem.    I    urge   my   col 
leagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  th("  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  would  like 
some  time  on  the  floor,  so  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  small  statement'.* 

Mr,  GORTON.  I  do. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  notify 
our  colleagues,  unless  there  are  others 
who  desire  to  speak  on  this,  a-s  soon  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash 
ington  has  completed  his  statement. 
that  I  intend  to  call  up  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  it.  We  are 
hopeful  it  will  not  take  a  lot  of  time  to 
debate.  We  have  one  other  amend 
ment  and  then  hopefully  we  will  go  to 
final  passage.  We  are  trying  to  accom- 
modate our  colleagues  here,  so  those 
who  are  worried  about  when  the  vote 
will  come,  I  hope  it  will  be  shortly 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  concludes. 

Mr,  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Utah  and  appreciate  his  yielding 
me  time  to  support  the  bill  which  he 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  II 
linois  are  so  eloquently  leading  \.\^^^ 
charge. 

I  wish  to  e.xpress  m.\  support  of  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  which  I 
joined  as  an  original  cosponsor  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  now  60  cospon- 
>ors  of  this  bill, 

I  also  intend  to  support  the  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  two  distinguished 
leaders  from  Utah  and  Illinois,  to  clar- 
ify that  this  legislation  does  not  pro- 
mote or  encourage  homosexuality 
This  important  bipartisan  effort  will 
help  focus  on  the  source  and  nature  of 


violence  arising  out  of  racism  and  big- 
otry reemerging  across  the  country. 

We.  too.  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  e.xperienced  violent  displays  of 
prejudice  and  racism  against  certain 
citizens.  Just  recently  on  the  quiet 
Puget  Sound  island  of  Whidbey,  the 
Skinheads,  "  a  youth  neo-Nazi  group, 
held  a  national  rally  with  an  old  guard 
white  supremacist  to  gain  recruits  to  a 
doctrine  of  hate  and  prejudice.  In  east- 
ern Washington  a  skinhead  attacked 
and  attempted  to  kill  a  Spokane  man. 
just  because  he  was  black.  And  in  the 
city  of  Seattle  cross-burnings  have  oc- 
curred in  Madison  Park;  gays  have  suf- 
fered attacks  and  beatings  in  the  Cap- 
ital Hill  community:  and  swastika  and 
the  KKK  insigna  have  disgraced  the 
walls  of  the  University  of  Washington, 

Such  acts  of  violence  intimidate  and 
harass  not  just  the  specific  unfortu- 
nate victims,  but  all  citizens  who  may 
be  similarly  identified  by  race,  ethnic- 
ity, religion,  or  sexual  orientation,  and 
all  citizens  in  general. 

Hate  crimes  are  a  national  problem 
which  must  be  exposed  and  ended. 
These  crimes  have  no  place  in  Amer- 
ica. I  believe,  as  George  Bush  believes, 
that  "Every  one  of  us  confront  and 
condemn  racism,  anti-semitism.  bigot- 
ry and  hate.  Not  next  week,  not  to- 
morrow, but  right  now,"  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  unite  to  support  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  of  1989, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  dear  col- 
league for  his  generous  and  effective 
remarks  here  on  the  floor.  We  appreci- 
ate his  willingness  to  be  part  of  this 
movement  and  to  pass  this  hate  crime 
bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  this  legislation,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  There  are 
few  criminal  offenses  in  America  today 
more  intolerable  than  those  stemming 
from  hate  and  discrimination.  If  our 
society  intends  to  advance  the  cause  of 
social  justice,  and  to  protect  our  Na- 
tions  rich  cultural  diversity,  then  we 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
a.ssist  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
combatting  hate  crimes. 

Currently,  there  is  no  data  collection 
process  at  the  national  level  for  com- 
piling statistics  on  these  crimes.  The 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  would  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  amass 
data  on  crimes  motivated  by  racial,  re- 
ligious, .sexual,  or  ethnic  prejudices. 
This  system  would  provide  Federal 
and  State  governments,  police  agen- 
cies, and  the  public  with  much  needed 
information  on  hate  crimes.  Our  law 
enforcement  officials  would  be  able  to 
identify  the  frequency,  extent,  and  lo- 
cation of  these  offenses. 

The  reprehensible  nature  of  these 
incidents  commands  media  coverage, 
and  isolated  cases  receive  our  atten- 
tion. Yet.  it  is  difficult  to  gage  how 
pervasive    this    problem    has   become. 


We  have  no  information  base  from 
which  to  detect  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  our  country. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  eight  States 
which  have  already  implemented  a 
program  gathering  information  on 
hate  crimes.  I've  been  contacted  by 
police  officials  who  find  the  State's 
system  an  effective  law  enforcement 
tool.  They  support  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act. 

The  bill  will  enable  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  respond  to  prej- 
udicially motivated  crime  with  in- 
formed and  effective  policy  planning. 
More  importantly,  the  legislation  will 
send  a  message  that  violent  actions  of 
this  type  will  not  be  cone  oned.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  assure  victimized  parties 
that  hate  crimes  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Crimes  against  any  citizen  which  are 
prompted  by  their  race,  religion, 
sexual  preference,  or  ethnicity  violate 
principles  which  are  central  to  our 
American  beliefs.  Our  society  cannot 
accept  or  ignore  crimes  of  hate  or  prej- 
udice. This  bill  will  enhance  vigorous 
enforcement  of  America's  equal  pro- 
tection guarantees,  and  it  has  my 
strong  support  in  doing  so, 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1250 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  for- 
himself  and  Mr.  Simon,  propo.se.s  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1250. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

'A)  Congress  find.s  that: 

1.  The  American  family  life  i.s  the  founda- 
tion of  American  society: 

2.  Federal  policy  should  encourage  the 
well-being,  financial  security,  and  health  of 
the  American  family:  and 

3.  Schools  should  not  deemphasize  the 
critical  value  of  American  family  life. 

IB)  Nothing  In  thi.s  act  shall  be  construed, 
nor  shall  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act  be  used,  to  pro- 
mote or  encourage  homosexuality. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  inquiry? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree  with  everything 
he  said.  This  is  a  nice  statement,  and  I 
will  ask  that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
it.  But  that  is  all  it  is;  it  is  just  a  nice 
statement. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  as  a  co- 
sponsor  because  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Simon  and 
myself,  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  some  discussion  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  this  bill  on  ho- 
mosexual rights.  This  bill  has  no 
impact  on  homosexual  rights.  The  bill 
creates  no  such  rights,  as  I  explained 
in  my  opening  remarks.  The  bill  has 
no  impact  at  all.  Nor  does  the  bill  en- 


courage or  promote  homosexuality.  In 
order  to  make  it  doubly  clear,  howev- 
er. Senator  Simon  and  I  are  offering 
this  amendment, 

I  stress,  Mr,  President,  that  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act  expresses  no  ap- 
proval of  homosexual  behavior.  More- 
over, this  act  gives  no  substantive 
rights.  Section  (b)(3)  explicitly  states: 

Nothing  in  this  section  creates  a  cau.se  of 
action  or  a  right  to  bring  an  action.  Includ 
ing  an  action  based  on  discrimination  due  to 
sexual  orientation 

At  the  same  time,  no  action  is  limit- 
ed by  the  act.  It  neither  adds  to  or 
subtracts  from  existing  law. 

I  have  no  problem  personally  with 
the  inclusion  of  '.sexual  orientation" 
in  this  particular  bill  because  obvious- 
ly no  one  should  have  any  violence  or 
vandalism  directed  at  him  or  her  for 
any  reason,  including  their  sexual  ori- 
entation. 

So  if  the  commission  of  hate  crimes 
directed  against  persons  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation  is  a  problem 
that  can  be  identified  through  data 
collection,  law  enforcement  agencies 
may  be  able  to  use  that  information  in 
their  enforcement  policies.  That  is  all 
that  this  bill  is  about  here. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  try  to  use 
this  data  to  call  for  gay  rights  legisla- 
tion. But  I  do  not  see  what  good  this 
data  will  do  for  that  particular  issue. 
The  fact  that  violence  is  being  com- 
mitted against  homosexuals  is  hardly 
a  basis  to  include  homosexuals  within 
the  protections  of  title  VII  or  any 
other  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  misperceived  as  stamping 
congressional  approval  on  homosex- 
uality. Senator  Simon  and  I  are  offer- 
ing this  amendment. 

But  I  will  also  add,  in  conclusion,  be- 
cause my  remarks  are  going  to  be 
short,  that  I  do  not  see  any  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  for  any  citizen  of  this 
country  to  attack  people  just  because 
they  may  be  homosexuals.  There  is  no 
reason  to  allow  the  beating  of  homo- 
sexuals or  the  brutalization  of  homo- 
sexuals or  the  threatening  and  intimi- 
dation of  homosexuals— there  is  no 
reason  for  that— or  the  killing  of  ho- 
mosexuals: that  has  happened,  too, 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  would  be  half 
as  good  if  we  did  not  include  this  in  it, 
because  we  know  it  is  going  on.  We 
know  it  is  wrong.  It  is  against  every- 
thing we  as  Americans  stand  for.  We 
are  just  making  it  clear  that  nobody 
can  make  a  claim  that  homosexual 
rights  are  going  to  come  from  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

So  with  that  said,  I  understand  the 
minority  leader  would  like  to  speak  to 
this,  but  I  see  my  colleague  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  up  just 
to  read  an  amendment  and  do  nothing 
more  in  my  15  years  in  Congress,  but 


this  is  so  plain  that  I  am  going  to  do 
precisely  that, 
I  A)  Congress  finds  that' 

1.  rhe  American  family  life  is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  society: 

2.  Federal  policy  should  encourage  the 
well-being,  financial  security,  and  health  ol 
the  American  family:  and 

3.  Schools  should  not  deempha.size  the 
critical  value  of  American  family  life. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed, 
nor  shall  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act  be  used,  to  pro- 
mote or  encourage  homo.sexuality. 

It  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  I  hope  we 
can  get  this  adopted  very,  very  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  if  they 
are  familiar  with  a  newspaper  called 
the  New  York  Native. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  not, 

Mr,  HATCH.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  it  is  a  leading 
publication  in  the  gay-lesbian  commu- 
nity. The  article  I  have  was  published 
on  July  11,  1988,  and  the  headline  on 
its  says,  "Immigration  Bill  Passes 
Committee— Hope  Seen  for  Gay 
Rights  Bill,  "  I  am  just  going  to  read 
one  paragraph  of  it  and  see  how  it 
squares  with  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  are  saying 
when  they  say  that  this  bill  is  not  re- 
lated to  homosexuality. 

These  are  the  homosexuals  through 
their  official  papers  speaking:  The 
bill  "—meaning  the  immigration  bill— 
"The  bill  is  considered  the  second  of 
three  steps  leading  to  the  passage  of  a 
federal  gay  rights  bill.  The  first  was 
the  hate  crimes  bill  which  recently 
passed  the  House,  the  first  such  bill  to 
include  sexual  orientation  as  a  protect- 
ed class.  The  third  step  will  be  action 
on  the  gay  rights  bill  itself." 

Mr.  F*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  "Immigration 
Bill  Passes  Committee,  "  from  the  New 
York  Native,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Immigration  Bill  Passes  Committee— Hope 

Seen  for  Gay  Rights  Bill 

(By  John  Ward) 

Wilmington,  DE.— The  Immigration  Ex- 
clusion and  Deportation  Amendment  Act.  a 
bill  which  would  allow  gay  men  and  lesbians 
to  immigrate  to  our  shores,  has  moved  an 
other  step  closer  to  becoming  law.  despite 
an  attempt  by  Representative  William  Dan- 
nemeyer  iR-Calif.)  to  retain  the  bar  against 
gays.  Sponsored  by  openly  gay  Representa- 
tive Barney  Frank  (D-Mass.).  the  bill  was 
voted  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
June  22  by  a  vote  of  21  to  14. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  win  by  such  a  big 
vote."  said  Frank.  Every  single  Democrat 
voted  with  me.  and  two  Republicans." 


The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  floor, 
where  Prank  is  predicting  victory,  although 
he  .said  it  is  too  soon  to  say  when  that  may 
occur.  No  action  is  yet  slated  for  the  Senate. 

Among  the  restrictions  on  immigration 
that  would  be  lifted  by  the  bill  are  the  des- 
ignations     psychopathic    personality"    and 

sexual  deviation."'  which  courts  have  inter- 
preted to  include  gay  men  and  lesbians. 
Presidential  directives  have  curbed  enforce- 
ment of  the  ban  on  gays,  but  gay  leaders  say 
the  restrictions  must  be  removed  altogether 
from  the  books. 

The  Dannemeyer  amendment,  which 
would  have  restored  sexual  deviation  as  a 
barred  class,  failed  by  a  vole  of  23  to  10. 
Joining  Dannemeyer  were  Republicans 
Howard  Cobble  (NO.  George  Gekas 
(Penn.).  Bill  McCollum  (Fla.),  Carlos  Moor- 
head  I  Calif.  I,  F  James  Sensenbrenner 
(Wi.sc).  Clay  Shaw  (Fla.).  D.  French  Slaugh- 
ter. Jr.  (Va.  1,  Lamar  Smith  (Texas),  and 
Patrick  Swindall  (Ga.i 

The  bill  is  considered  the  second  of  three 
steps  leading  to  the  passage  of  a  federal  gay 
riglits  bill.  The  first  was  the  Hate  Crimes 
bill  which  recently  passed  the  House,  the 
first  such  bill  lo  include  sexual  orientation 
as  a  protected  class.  The  third  step  will  be 
action  on  the  gay  rights  bill  itself.  As  he  did 
on  the  Hate  Crimes  bill.  Frank  is  expected 
to  play  the  key  role  in  the  right  for  passage. 

The  immigration  bill  would  repeal  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  passed  in  1952  at  the 
height  of  McCarthyism.  Under  this  law,  the 
Justice  Department  can  bar  or  deport  aliens 
for  unpopular  political  beliefs,  past  history 
of  mental  lUiness,  polygamy,  or  membership 
in  controversial  political  groups. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 
All  I  can  say.  in  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  is  that  I  think  gay 
groups  may  very  well  think  that  this 
may  be  a  prelude  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion for  them. 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  that 
is  their  idea,  not  mine.  But  I  know  one 
thing  that  they  do  think,  and  they  are 
right  on  it;  that  they  should  not  be 
brutalized  and  beaten  and  murdered 
because  of  hatred  or  for  any  other 
reason,  but  certainly  not  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation.  They  are 
human  beings,  too,  and  they  ought  to 
be  treated  like  human  beings.  There  is 
a  right  every  American  ought  to  have 
and  that  is  the  right  to  be  free  and  un- 
molested from  vicious  hate  criminal 
activity. 

All  this  bill  does  is  collect  the  statis- 
tics with  regard  to  vicious  hate  crime 
activity, 

I  think  that  is  a  worthwile  thing, 
and  I  think  most  people  will  agree.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  pass  overwhelmingly 
here  today,  as  a  witness  and  as  a 
notice  to  everybody  we  are  not  going 
to  put  up  with  these  hate  crimes  any 
more. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment 
and  he  would  like  the  votes  back  to 
back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thought  my  colleague 
would  want  that.  So,  what  I  will  do  is 
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yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator  can  have 
it.  He  will  call  up  his  amendment,  and 
then  we  will  vote  back  to  back  and 
:'ave  all  our  collegues  some  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  will  have  to  .vield  back  the  time. 
But.  before  we  do  that,  he  identified 
the  beatings  of  homosexuals  and  said 
that  ought  not  to  happen.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  I  agree  with  him.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  doubt  I  agree  with 
him  about  that'!' 

Mr.  HATCH.  Not  at  all.  I  know  my 
colleague  feels  just  as  offended  by 
that  conduct  as  anybody 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  is  the  crimes 
enumerated  by  the  Senator  are  al- 
ready crimes  punishable  by  law. 

Mr.  HATCH,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  yield;* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Could  I  just  add. 
before  he  does,  most  of  those,  already. 
are  covered  under  our  criminal  acts. 
But  we  find  that  people  are  afraid  to 
report  such  criminal  activity  because 
there  is  no  particular  methodology 
pursuant  to  which  they  can  make 
those  reports. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
excuse  me.  how  are  we  going  to  count 
something  that  is  not  reported? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Because  this  provides  a 
mechanism.  A  mechanism  that  will  be 
provided  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  where  hate  crimes 
can  be  reported  to  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  officials 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bu!  where  is  the  infor- 
mation if  they  are  afraid  to  report 
being  beaten? 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  bill  and  its  imple 
mentation  is  going  to  encourage  them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Please  tell  me  how  this 
is  going  to  function.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  Senator  proposes  or  the 
Justice  Department  propo.ses  this  bill 
to  work.  The  Reagan  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Statistics  .said  that 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  could  not 
be  met. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  will  require  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  come  up  with  a 
method  whereby  people  can  report 
these  crimes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  see. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Frankly,  that  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  have  today.  Even 
more  importantly,  if  we  get  them  re- 
ported, there  will  be  an  outcry  by  the 
American  people. 

I  have  no  doubts  about  the  motives 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  I  have  seen  him  fight 
for  the  rights  of  people  since  I  have 
been  here.  He  does  differ,  and  I  think 
honestly  and  legitimately,  on  this  bill. 
and  I  respect  him  for  that.  I  do  not 
have  any  difficulty  with  that  I  have 
tremendous  admiration  for  him  as  a 
Senator. 

If  he  were  not  here,  this  Senate 
would  be  a  worse  place.  He  handles 
some  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
that  the  Senate  has  to  handle,  and  he 


does  it  in  a  courageous  fashion.  I 
happen  to  be  a  fan.  I  happen  to  think 
he  is  one  of  the  all-time  great  Senators 
in  this  body. 

If  he  differs  with  me  on  this.  I  feel 
sorry  about  that,  because  I  would 
rather  have  him  on  my  side.  But  I 
think  he  allows  me  the  same  privilege 
of  differing  with  him.  and  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  this  bill. 

I  think  this  bill  will  help  us  in  this 
country  through  the  years  to  identify 
the  crimes  that  are  hateful  crimes  in  a 
way  that  we  may  be  able  to  invoke 
tho.se  criminal  laws  to  get  rid  of  that 
kind  of  activity.  And  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  person  in  America  who  has 
been  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country  today  who  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  a  serious  set  of  prob- 
lems and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  them. 

The  best  way  to  do  anything  about  it 
is  first  get  the  data,  get  the  knowl- 
edge, get  the  information.  Once  we 
have  the  information,  then  we  can 
make  determinations  of  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words  but  I  am  still  puzzled 
how  we  are  going  to  get  the  informa- 
tion if  the  crime  is  not  reported. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  have  the  floor, 
is  that  right'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post.  It  is  headed 
Bias  Crime  in  New  York."  This  edito- 
rial. I  think,  is  very  illuminating  in 
that  it  illustrates  the  difficulties,  if 
not  the  impossibilities,  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  bias  or  hate  prompted  a  given 
crime.  As  I  understand  it,  New  York 
City  IS  .scaling  back  all  of  its  bias  crime 
units  becau.se  once  police  broke 
through  the  rhetoric,  there  was  not 
much  to  the  charges. 

I  just  put  one  article  in  and,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  from  the  New  York  Post,  of 
September  21.  1988.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tFrom  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  21.  19881 

Bias  Crime  in  New  York 
For  almcst  two  ypar.s  now.  ever  since  the 
Howard   Beach  epi.sode.  Ntw    Yorkers  have 
been  particularly  .sen.sitivc  to  bias-related  vi- 
olence. 

Police  report  sharp  increases  in  the 
number  of  reported  rrime.s  linked,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  bias 

Organixation.s  dedicated  to  monitorinK 
such  crimes  maintain  that  racially  motivat- 
ed violence  and  anti-homosexual  violence 
are  both  on  the  rise. 

Homo.sexual  rights  groups  claim  that  the 

AIDS    epidemic,    in    particular,    has    fueled 

wanton  violence  against  overt  homosexuals. 

Gov.  Cuomo  and  the  stale  As.sembly  have 

responded    with    legislation    increasing    the 


penalties  for  crimes  with  bias-related  over- 
tones. The  bill  Is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Even  while  condemning  each  and  every 
crime  of  this  sort,  we've  had  our  doubts 
about  the  practicality  of  the  legislation  in 
question.  How  easy  is  it  to  demonstrate  that 
bias  prompted  a  given  crime? 

Is  it  wise  to  encourage  dispute  over  wheth- 
er the  perpetrator  did  or  didn't  shout  an  ep- 
ithet during  a  criminal  act? 

In  the  last  analysis,  its  usually  not  impor- 
tant why  a  crime  was  committed— only  that 
the  guilty  party  be  properly  punished  Delv- 
ing into  motive  can  confuse  i.ssues  rather 
than  clarify 

Advocates  of  bias-crime  legislation,  more- 
over, sometimes  seem  to  represent  the  city 
as  a  simmering  cauldron  of  inter-group 
hatred.  In  this  context,  it's  interesting  to 
note  that  Ihe  NYPD.  for  more  han  half  a 
year,  has  had  three  six-member  c  ecoy  teams 
tasked  with  combating  bias-related  violence. 

Not  one  arrest  has  been  made,  becau.se 
there  has  been  no  cause  to  make  one.  No 
decoy  has  been  attacked— not  the  black 
decoys,  nor  the  decoys  who  appear  to  be  or- 
thodox Jews  nor  the  decoys  who  appear  to 
be  homosexual. 

That's  good  news,  and  there's  no  reason 
not  to  say  so.  New  York,  it  seems,  may  not 
be  such  a  cauldron  of  hatred  after  all. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  legislation 
that  should  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  this  body.  It  has  passed  the 
House-twice,  overwhelmingly,  and  it 
has  the  support  of  the  President.  It  is 
a  bill  that  should  pass  without  a  roll- 
call  except  that  we  want  our  votes  of 
support  on  record. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  detest  hate  crimes. 
The  letter  bombs  sent  to  judges  and 
civil  rights  lawyers.  The  vandals  who 
attack  synagogues  and  leave  swastikas 
as  a  calling  card;  the  club  wielding 
gangs.  I  abhor  racism,  bigotry  of  all 
kinds,  and  anti-Semitism. 

Hate  crimes  do  not  make  victims  just 
of  individuals.  Hate  crimes  are  attacks 
against  a  whole  group,  a  race,  a  reli- 
gion, an  ethnicity.  In  that  sense  hate 
crimes  are  an  attack  against  all  that 
our  society  stands  for— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  association  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

I  only  wish  that  by  passing  this  bill 
we  could  end  hate  crimes.  Unfortu- 
nately that  will  be  much  harder.  This 
bill  is  just  a  beginning.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  end  hate  crimes  we  need  to 
know  more  about  them.  'We  need  the 
statistical  data  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem  before  we  can  respond  to  it. 

We  keep  count  of  just  about  every- 
thing in  this  country.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  counts  the  number  of 
houses  built,  the  number  of  highway 
deaths,  the  number  of  unemployed. 
We  even  know  that  there  were  36  mil- 
lion fishing  licenses  sold  in  1986.  We 
count  just  about  everything,  but  we  do 
not  have  a  record  of  crimes  of  preju- 
dice. 


Some  would  rather  have  us  not  look 
at  this  problem.  They  would  like  our 
statistical  research  to  end  with  the 
vote  count  on  the  Senate  floor.  Some 
would  rather  not  know  the  answers. 

Why?  They  say  that  this  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  legitimize  homosexuality. 
They  are  wrong.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  violence  against  people: 
people  who  are  entitled  by  our  laws  to 
protection  from  violence.  We  cannot 
tolerate  hate  crimes.  We  cannot  toler- 
ate a  gang  of  skinheads  surrounding  a 
man  and  beating  him  into  uncon- 
sciousness with  baseball  bats  because 
of  his  lifestyle?  This  bill  says  that  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  assault  people.  Hate 
and  prejudice  are  not  acceptable.  It  is 
not  acceptable  to  intimidate,  to  burn 
down  homes,  to  vandalize  places  of 
worship,  to  kill.  This  is  a  bill  that  tries 
to  safeguard  the  rights  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have. 

All  people  in  this  country  have  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  violence. 
This  is  the  most  elemental  duty  of  any 
government,  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  bodily  harm.  Without  this  guar- 
antee the  social  contract  is  null  and 
void.  Without  this  guarantee  an  indi- 
vidual can  rely  only  upon  herself, 
upon  himself.  That  is  not  society. 
That  is  anarchy. 

We  must  act  to  stop  crimes  of  hatred 
because,  most  often,  they  are  crimes 
against  a  minority  group  and  if  our 
laws  cannot  protect  the  minority  we 
have  lost  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Nation. 

Why  do  we  hate?  We  hate  because 
we  fear.  We  fear  what  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. We  are  afraid  of  strangers. 
We  are  afraid  of  people  who  are  differ- 
ent. We  are  afraid  that  they  are  going 
to  take  what  is  ours.  We  fear  they 
want  to  change  us  and  we  drive  them 
away  because  we  are  threatened.  We 
hate  rather  than  overcome  fear. 

This  bill,  in  itself,  will  not  stop  hate 
crimes.  It  is  a  tool  that  we  can  use  in 
the  hope  that  in  understanding  the 
problem  we  can  solve  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
efforts  to  weaken  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  the  Simon-Hatch  Specter 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  419.  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act.  and  urge  its  overwhelm- 
ing passage  by  the  Senate. 

This  important  legislation  will  re- 
quire the  national  collection  of  data 
on  crimes  that  manifest  prejudice 
based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  orienta- 
tion or  ethnicity.  Systematic  collection 
of  this  information  will  assist  Congress 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
critical  effort  to  speed  the  day  when 
such  crimes  are  as  uncommon  as  they 
are  unspeakable. 

Crimes  of  prejudice  have  always 
been  a  problem.  But  in  the  past 
decade,  we  have  witnessed  an  upsurge 


in  lawless  acts  of  violence  in  communi- 
ties throughout  our  country. 

The  well  publicized  incidents  in 
Howard  Beach  and  Forsyth  County 
are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  Brooklyn.  3  black  youths  were  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  a  mob  of  about 
20  white  youths. 

In  Georgia,  the  home  of  an  interra- 
cial couple  was  set  on  fire,  large  rocks 
were  thrown  through  the  windows, 
and  the  couple  was  subjected  to 
threatening  telephone  calls  which  in- 
cluded racial  epithets. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  young  man  defaced 
a  bank  building  with  stickers  contain- 
ing swastikas  and  slogans  such  as 
•White  Power '. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  five  men  with 
baseball  bats  assaulted  several  gay 
men  on  the  street. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  come  to  be 
labeled  "hate  crimes."  Our  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  our  schools,  and 
our  religious  and  social  institutions 
and  organizations  must  devote  more 
attention  and  more  resources  to 
wiping  out  bigotry  and  hate  crimes  in 
our  land. 

Violence  against  any  of  our  citizens 
threatens  the  fabric  of  our  society,  but 
violence  motivated  by  prejudice 
against  persons  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation,  race,  religion,  or  ethnicity, 
poses  a  special  threat  to  the  pluralism 
on  which  our  Nation  is  founded.  The 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  will  enable 
us  to  monitor  the  incidence  of  these 
offenses  across  the  Nation  much  more 
accurately,  so  that  governments  at 
every  level  can  formulate  a  more  effec- 
tive strategy  to  prevent  these  vicious 
crimes. 

I  urge  my  colleages  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  state  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]. 

The  amendment  attempts  to  place 
the  Senate  on  record  in  opposition  to 
extending  antidiscrimination  protec- 
tions on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. I  strongly  believe  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  to  discriminate  on  that 
basis.  But  I  also  believe  that  it  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate  to  attempt  to  tie 
down  this  important  legislation  with 
this  extraneous  and  offensive  matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  ready  to  vote  if 
my  colleagues  are. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Just  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Wait  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  yielding  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time  on  this 
amendment.  Will  my  colleague  do  that 
also? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  that  was 
not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back  on  this 
amendment.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  it  would  be  back  to  back. 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  do  not  want 
them  back  to  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Suits  me.  Let  us  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back  on  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  former  Governor. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote   "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  96. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vole  No.  11  Leg] 


YEAS-96 

Adam.s 

Fowler 

McCain 

Armstrong 

Garn 

McClure 

Baucus 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Biru.sen 

Gore 

Melzenbaum 

Bidcn 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

BiriKaman 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bonn 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Boschailz 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Brtaux 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Br>ati 

Heflin 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Biirdick 

Helms 

Pryor 

Burns 

HoUings 

Reid 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Ctiafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Coat.s 

Jeftordi^ 

Rockefeller 

Cofhran 

John.ston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kas.sebaum 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Ka-sten 

Sanford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

D  Amalo 

Kerrey 

.Sa.s,ser 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Da-schle 

Kohl 

Simon 

niConcini 

Laulenberg 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

St  evens 

Dole 

Levin 

Symms 

Domenici 

Lietjerman 

Thurmond 

Dur«-nbergrr 

Uitt 

Warner 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mack 

NAYS-0 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Undd 

Simpson 

Mai.sunat:a 

Wallop 

So  the  amendment   (No.    1250)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on 
this  next  amendment,  is  that  correct, 
equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  momen- 
tarily I  shall  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  pursuant  to  the  unanimou.s 
consent  agreement  reached  earlier  thi.s 
morning,  but  let  me  tell  Senators  what 
has  transpired  thus  far.  The  amend- 
ment just  voted  on,  which  I  cospon 
sored,  was  offered  in  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  that  I  am  now  sending  to 
the  desk  will  be  defeated. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  mind  my 
giving  a  word  of  advice  if  the  attempt 
to  defeat  my  amendment  succeed.s  by 
virtue  of  Senator  Simon  and  Senator 
Hatch  having  offered  the  earlier 
amendment.  The  two  amendments  are 
not  identical,  and  I  think  Senator.s 
may  have  some  difficulty  explaining  a 
"no"  vote,  but  that  of  course  is  up  to 
the  individual  judgment  of  each  Sena- 
tor. 

\MENDMENT  .NO.    125  1 

(Purpose   To  provide  that  it  i.s  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  homose.xualitv  should  net 
be  promoted  in  any  manner  by  the  Feder- 
al or  State  government  i 
Mr.    HELMS.    Now.    Mr.    President. 

having  said   that.    I   send   an   amend 

ment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it   be 

stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk   read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    North    Carolina    [Mr. 

Helms)  proposes  an  amendment   numbered 

1251: 

At   the  appropriate  place,   insert   the   fol- 
lowing new  section: 
Sec.        It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that  — 
(11  the  homosexual   movement   threatens 

the  strength  and  survival  of  the  American 

family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society: 
(2)  State  sodomy  laws  should  be  enforced 

because   they   are   in   the   best    interest    of 

public  health: 
1 3)  the  Federal  Government  should   not 

provide   discrimination    protections   on    ttu- 

basis  of  sexual  orientation;  and 
(4)  school  curriculums  should  not  condone 

homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  in 

American  society. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  just  as  clear  as  I  can 
make  it.  It  would  clarify  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  which  we  have  al- 
ready discussed.  We  would  make  cer- 
tain that  this  legislation  does  not 
imply  in  any  way  that  Senators  favor 
repealing  sodomy  laws  or  providing 
discrimination  protection  for  homo- 
sexuals or  amending  school  curricu- 
lums to  teach  schoolchildren  the  legit- 
imacy and  normalcy  of  homosexuality. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  Ameri- 
can.s  abhor  crime.  We  have  discussed 
that  earlier.  That  certainly  includes 
violent  crime.  Americans  realize  that 
crime  and  violence  threaten  the  social 
order  which  in  turn  threatens  liberty 
and  freedom.  An  act  of  violence  vic- 
timizes not  only  an  individual;  it  vic- 
timizes society  at  large. 

Now.  undoubtedly,  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice have  motivated  .some  members 
of  our  .society  to  perpetrate  criminal 
acts.  This  has  always  been  the  case, 
and  no  matter  what  kind  of  laws  of 
thi.s  type  we  pass  it  will  continue. 

Tho.se  individuals  should  be  pros- 
ecuted and  .sentenced  just  as  other 
criminal.s  are  pro.secuted  and  sen- 
tenced. 

Proponents  of  this  underlying  bill 
have  argued  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  spend  its  resources  to 
study  crimes  committed  against  indi- 
viduals because  of  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity or  sexual  orientation  so  that 
criminal  penalties  can  be  increased  to 
di.scourage  this  type  of  activity  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  as  clear  as  I 
can  and  as  emphatic  as  I  can  when  I 
say  that  if  simply  gathering  statistics 
and  increasing  penalties  for  crimes 
were  the  real  intent  behind  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  not  be  standing  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon. 

Yet.  we  all  know  that  this  bill  means 
something  quite  different  for  its  pro- 
ponents and  the  homosexual  lobby. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point.  The  New 
York  Native,  a  paper  catering  to  ho- 
mosexuals in  New  York,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  bill's  passage  in  the 
Hou.se  last  year.  In  an  article  entitled. 
Hate  Crime  Bill  Passes  House  by  a 
Landslide."  the  writer  for  the  newspa- 
per reported  the  reaction  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Human  Rights 
Campaign  Fund,  a  political  action 
committee  for  homosexual  and  lesbian 
rights: 

The  victory  fuel.s  hopes  that  the  House 
will  vote  this  year  to  remove  the  ban  on  gay 
immigrants  and  pay  more  serious  attention 
to  the  federal  gay  rights  bill.  It  is  a  logical 
first  step,  since  anti-gay  violence  is  consid- 
ered the  least  controversial  gay  issue. 

This  agenda  has  been  repeated  time 
and  time  again  in  hearings  on  hate 
crimes  against  homosexuals. 

As  far  back  as,  for  example,  1986, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Kevin  Berrill,  director  of  the  Violence 
Project,  National  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Task  Force  testified  on  homosexual  vi- 
olence. Here  are  his  proposed  remedies 
as  he  stated: 

I  would  encourage  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  national  gay  and  lesbian  rights  bill  that 
ha.s  been  before  the  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  terms  of  antigay  and  antilesbian 
violence  this  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  discussing  homophobic  violence,  a 
Congressman  asked  how  organizations 
have  challenged  the  Georgia  sodomy 


statute  which  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  as  constitutional.  Mr.  Berrill 
responded: 

Repealing  sodomy  laws,  and  enact- 
ing gay  rights  legislation  is  not  the 
only  objective  of  those  who  support 
studying  hate  crimes  against  homosex- 
uals. They  also  propose  amending  the 
school  curriculums  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  homophobia. 

In  a  letter  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  which  ap- 
peared in  the  subcommittee's  hearing 
report  entitled,  "Anti-Gay  Violence,  " 
Kevin  Cathcart.  executive  director  of 
the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and 
Defenders,  states: 

Curriculum  that  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  gay  people  and  our  contributions  to 
society  are  necessary,  as  are  programs  that 
focus  on  methods  other  than  violence  for 
dealing  with  conflict.  And  information 
about  gay  people  should  not  be  confined  to 
health/sex  education  classes  but  should  be 
mainstreamed  throughout  the  cirriculum. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  we 
need  to  study  hate  crimes  against  ho- 
mosexuals because  these  crimes  are 
underreported.  Yet  I  find  that  argu- 
ment unpersuasive.  Underreporting  is 
a  problem  but  not  one  unique  to 
crimes  against  homosexuals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
nearly  two-thirds  of  crimes  surveyed 
and  about  half  of  all  violent  crimes  are 
not  reported.  Underreporting  of 
crimes  against  homosexuals  does  not 
justify  a  study  of  such  crimes. 

Proponents  claim  that  homosexuals 
are  the  target  of  hate  crimes  more 
than  any  other  group  in  society.  Yet, 
after  studying  the  statistics  you  will 
find  that  this  argument  does  not  hold 
water  either. 

According  to  the  homosexual 
groups,  90  percent  of  homosexuals  ex- 
perienced some  type  of  victimization 
because  of  their  sexual  orientation. 
Victimization,  however,  is  not  synony- 
mous with  criminal  violence.  Victim- 
ization includes  not  only  criminal 
threats  or  assaults,  but  also  some  type 
of  harassment. 

Kevin  Cathcart,  executive  director 
of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and 
Defenders  submitted  a  letter  attesting 
to  his  victimization.  He  described  an 
awful  crime  that  occurred  to  him:  He 
was  walking  down  the  street  and  a 
child  yelled  at  him.  He  yelled  at  him. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  where 
shouts— unless  they  are  threats  of  im- 
minent battery— are  subject  to  crimi- 
nal or  civil  penalties. 

However,  these  are  the  types  of 
things  that  Mr.  Cathcart  and  other 
advocates  of  this  bill  have  used  to 
trump  up  the  crimes  against  homosex- 
uals. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  Mr.  President. 
Studying  hate  crimes  against  homo- 
sexuals is  a  crucial  first  step  toward 


achieving  homosexual  rights  and  legit- 
imacy in  American  society. 

This  Senator  cannot,  and  will  not,  be 
a  party  to  any  legislation  which  fuels 
the  fire  of  the  homosexual  movement. 
If  homosexuals  want  to  be  studied, 
that  is  fine.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
Congress  should  be  sending  the  mes- 
sage that  studying  hate  crimes  against 
homosexuals  is  synonymous  with  con- 
doning their  behavior. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  I 
believe  is  quite  clear,  it  will  provide 
Senators  with  the  opportunity  to 
inform  their  constituency  whether 
they  support  or  oppose  repealing 
sodomy  laws;  providing  discrimination 
protections  to  homosexuals  and  lesbi- 
ans; and  whether  they  support  amend- 
ing school  curriculums  to  legitimize 
the  homosexual  lifestyle. 

Obviously,   I   urge   adoption   of  this 
amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  veas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.      CRANSTON      addressed      the 
Chair. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Cranston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  designed  to  improve  or 
change  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  collection  of  hate  crimes 
data.  It  is  not  designed  to  help  us  deal 
with  the  problem  of  hate  crimes.  In 
fact,  the  amendment  would  do  exactly 
the  opposite. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  sends  the  wrong  message.  This 
amendment  suggests  that  hate  crimes 
against  gays  and  lesbians  are  not  as 
reprehensible  as  crimes  against  racial, 
ethnic,  or  religious  minorities.  Clearly, 
this  undermines  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

We  have  just  adopted  the  Simon/ 
Hatch  amendment  which  makes  it 
clear  that  this  bill  is  not  about  pro- 
moting or  encouraging  sexual  activity. 
This  legislation  will  simply  provide 
us  with  the  information  we  need  to 
stop  the  growing  incidences  of  hate 
crimes  in  this  country.  And  there  are 
more  and  more  of  those  abominable 
hate  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another. 

It  is  clear  that  the  victims  of  hate  in- 
clude racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  reli- 
gious minorities,  as  well  as  gays  and 
lesbians.  In  fact,  from  the  information 
that  has  been  collected  by  private  or- 
ganizations, we  know  that  crimes 
against  gays  and  lesbians  are  a  very 
substantial   problem.   Thus,   it   makes 


perfect  sense  that  our  data  collection 
effort  include  hate  crimes  perpetrated 
against  gays  and  lesbians. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
merely  requires  the  collection  of  data; 
nothing  more.  It  does  not  encourage 
and  it  does  not  promote  any  kind  of 
sexual  activity.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  business  promot- 
ing sexual  activity  of  any  kind,  homo- 
sexual or  heterosexual.  If  this  bill  did 
promote  sexual  activity,  I  would  not 
support  it. 

To  imply  that  collecting  data  on 
hate-based  crimes  encourages  such  be- 
havior is.  of  course,  obviously  and  ab- 
solutely preposterous.  We  should  be 
sending  a  clear  signal  by  passing  this 
bipartisan  bill,  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  that  all  hate  crimes, 
must  be  stopped.  We  should  not  con- 
fuse that  message  by  adopting  the 
Helms  amendment.  I  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  it  also. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  me  that  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
preoccupied  with  one  part  of  this  bill. 
Hate  crimes  are  against  all  kinds  of 
groups.  They  are  against  Jewish  Amer- 
icans, African  Americans,  Italian 
Americans,  Polish  Americans,  Catholic 
Americans,  Mormon  Americans— you 
name  the  groups.  Let  us  find  out  to 
what  extent  we  have  a  problem. 

I  think  we  have  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem that  Senator  Helms  addresses  in 
his  amendment  in  a  constructive  and  a 
positive  way  in  the  amendment  that 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  proposed,  which 
was  adopted  overwhelmingly  just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

We  should  encourage  American  fam- 
ilies. We  said  no  funds  can  be  used 
under  this  act  to  promote  homosexual 
activity  or  any  other  kind  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity. I  think  the  constructive  way  of 
dealing  with  this  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. I  am  going  to  join  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hatch,  as  well  as  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dole,  in 
voting  against  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Utah 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  consume. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  I  think  that 
we  have  basically  covered  the  worries 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  amendment 
that  I  and  Senator  Simon  filed,  which 
was  passed,  as  I  recall,  unanimously. 
Frankly,  we  have  addressed  this  gener- 
al issue  in  the  Hatch-Simon  amend- 
ment, and  we  did  it.  in  part,  with  this 
language: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed,  nor 
shall  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 


the  purpose  of  the  act  be  used,  to  promote 
or  encourage  homosexuality. 

I  think  we  have  addressed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  putting  that  in 
there. 

By  the  way,  I  might  add,  our  amend- 
ment is  not  just  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment,  as  is  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Ours  is  a  real  amendment 
with  real  substance  which  says  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  promotes  homosex- 
uality. Legislation  in  the  form  of  sense 
of  the  Senate,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  of- 
fered here,  is  not  really  needed  in  this 
bill. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
but  the  people  who  have  contacted 
me— I  have  not  had  one  homosexual 
contact  me,  that  I  have  known  of,  to 
push  this  bill.  I  remember  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  contacting  me; 
the  Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental 
Affairs:  and  the  Mexican- American 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
they  contacted  us;  the  National  Black 
Police  Officers  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  National 
Council  of  Churches;  National  Urban 
League,  and  I  can  give  you  dozens  of 
others,  unrelated  to  homosexuality, 
who  think  this  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
who  believe  we  need  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  here,  who  want  this  bill  because 
they  know  it  may  be  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hate  crimes  which  are  hurting  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  think  that  we  have  solved  the 
problems  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and,  therefore,  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
consider  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  to  support 
the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  trying  to  do  and  what  his  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  legislation  in 
front  of  us. 

This  act  does  not  say  you  have  to 
like  homosexuals.  It  does  not  promote 
or  encourage  homosexual  behavior.  It 
does  not  provide  any  new  rights  or 
privileges  for  any  group. 

It  simply  says  we  ought  to  collect 
statistics  on  crimes  that  manifest  prej- 
udice based  on  race,  religion,  sexual 
orientation,  or  ethnicity. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
substance  of  this  bill.  Bias  motivated 
attacks  have  become  all  too  frequent 
in  this  country.  This  bill  sends  a 
strong  message  that  we  do  not  tolerate 
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hate  crimes  and  we  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  stop  them. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
says  this  bill  is  the  homosexuals  bill. 
All  the  bill  says  is  that  the  Justice  Dp 
partment  ought  to  keep  statistics 
when  someone  decides  to  kill,  rape. 
beat  up,  or  harass  a  gay  man  or  lesbi 
an,  just  as  it  says  we  ought  to  keep 
statistics  when  a  Jew  is  beaten  up  or  a 
swastika  is  painted  on  a  temple  or 
when  a  cross  is  burned  on  a  black  fam- 
ily's lawn. 

These  and  other  hate  crime.s  share 
essentially  the  same  character:  All  are 
motivated  by  hatred,  ignorance,  and 
bigotry.  We  all  stood  up  and  applaud- 
ed last  week  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  we  could  not  toler- 
ate bigotry  in  this  country.  Today  we 
have  a  chance  to  stand  up  and  vote 
against  hate  and  bigotry. 

I  hope  we  will  stand  with  President 
Bush  and  60  of  our  colleagues  who  co- 
sponsor  this  bill,  and  vote  against  Sen 
ator  Helms'  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  such  time  as 
he  uses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  judging 
by  what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
lately,  it  appears  that  the  need  for  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  has  never 
been  greater. 

THE  TIMELINESS  OF  THE  BILL 

We  have  all  heard  the  horrifying 
story  of  the  letter  bomb  that  killed 
Judge  Robert  Vance  of  the  Uth  cir- 
cuit—a cowardly  act  committed  by  a 
cowardly  person.  Judge  Vance's  only 
crime  was  that  he  happened  to  agree 
with  the  NAACP  in  a  case  argued 
before  his  court. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tragedv 
of  Michael  Griffith  and  Howard 
Beach.  We  have  all  heard  about  the 
despicable  acts  of  the  so-called  skin- 
heads. And  some  of  us  have  actually 
seen  the  swastika  spray  painted  on  the 
synagogues  and  churches  of  our  local 
communities. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nai 
B'rith,  there  were  1.432  incidents  of 
antisemitic  vandalism  and  harassment 
in  1989.  This  number  represents  a  12- 
percent  increase  over  1988.  It  also  rep- 
resents the  highest  number  of  antise- 
mitic incidents  ever  recorded  during 
the  ADL  report's  11-year  history. 

THE  BILL'S  PROVISIONS 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  an 
important  first  step  in  the  effort  to 
combat,  and  hopefully  reduce,  the 
number  of  hate-related  crimes  com- 
mitted in  this  country.  By  requiring 
the  Attorney  General  to  actually  col- 
lect and  publish  hard  data  on  hate-re- 
lated crimes,  the  bill  will  allow  our 
State  and  local  police  forces  to  get  a 
better  handle  of  the  hate-crime  prob- 
lem. As  a  result,  the  police  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  hard  facts,  not  on  anecdotes 
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and  newspaper  accounts,  when  decid- 
ing how  best  to  target  their  limited  re- 
.sources  against  the  racists  and  other 
hate  mongers. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  SAFEGUARDS 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  the 
truly  limited  focus  of  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act.  The  bill  would  not 
create  any  entitlements,  nor  would  it 
create  a  cause  of  action  for  the  victim 
of  an  act  of  discrimination.  The  bill 
simply  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
collect  information.  Period, 

Furthermore,  the  bill  contains  an 
important  privacy  safeguard.  It  pro- 
hibits the  Attorney  General  from  col- 
lecting any  data  that  would  reveal  the 
personal  identity  of  an  individual 
hate-crime  victim.  The  privacy  of  all 
crime  victims  must  be  respected,  and 
the  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  these 
privacy  protections. 

I  know  that  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  that  the  bill  will  some- 
how promote  homosexuality.  I  believe 
that  the  Hatch-Simon  amendment 
properly  addresses  this  concern  by  em- 
phasizing that  nothing  in  the  bill 
should  be  construed  to  promote  or  en- 
courage homosexuality.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  no  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  act  shall 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act  is  a  prudent,  rational,  and 
targeted  response  to  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  hate-crime  violence  in  this 
country.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  with  their 
votes. 

Last  year,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  for 
Legislative  Affairs  announcing  the 
Justice  Department's  formal  endorse- 
ment of  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  July  27.  1989. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
Rppubhcan  Leader. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Leader:  This  letter  expresses 
the  Department  of  Justices  unqualified 
support  of  S.  419,  the  Hate  Crimes  Statis- 
tics Act."  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  While  our  earlier  letter  to  the 
Committee  had  endorsed  the  concept 
behind  the  bill,  but  expressed  some  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  bill  itself,  those  con- 
cerns have  been  addressed.  Specifically,  the 
Attorney  General  has  been  given  sufficient 
di.scretion  to  establish  guidelines  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  required  data,  and  the  list  of 
crimes  in  the  bill  is  designed  to  conform  to 
the  updated  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

The    Department    of    Justice,    therefore 
urges  speedy  passage  of  this  legislation. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  T.  Crawford, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  will  need  that  much.  I  will 
just  state  simply  that  there  should  be 
no  place  in  American  life  for  preju- 
dice. But  at  the  very  least,  when  that 
prejudice  escalates  to  violence,  it  is  ab- 
solutely unsupportable.  There  is  no 
justification  for  crime  against  any 
American. 

If  this  measure,  in  its  collection  of 
statistics,  assists  law  enforcement  to 
any  degree  in  fighting  to  stamp  out 
the  kind  of  violence  that  is  directed 
against  particular  groups,  for  what- 
ever reason,  then  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. It  is  that  simple. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

How   much   time   does   the   Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wish? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act,  S.  419. 

With  frightening  regularity,  we  hear 
reports  of  physical  and  psychological 
attacks  on  individuals  who  were  tar- 
geted simply  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  religious  beliefs,  sexual 
preference,  or  ethnic  background. 

Hate  crimes  are  intolerable  because 
they  injure  not  only  their  immediate 
victims  but  spread  fear  throughout  an 
entire  community.  Few  events  are  as 
repulsive,  or  as  antithetical  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  as  are  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  harassment  fueled  by  bigot- 
ry. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  a 
modest  measure.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
provide  up  to  date  information  about 
this  serious  problem.  The  bill  would 
require  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
annually  collect  and  publish  data  on 
crimes  motivated  by  bigotry. 

Collecting  this  data  will  provide  pre- 
viously undocumented  information 
that  should  help  policy  makers,  and 
law  enforcement  officers  combat  these 
offenses.  It  is  important  to  stress  that 
this  legislation  does  not  expand  the 
rights  of  any  group  of  citizens.  In- 
stead, it  calls  for  the  collection  of  data 


in  Older  that   all   p<ople  may   be  pro- 
tected equally  under  the  law. 

The  origins  of  ort;anized  hale  vio- 
I'Mice  in  the  United  States  can  be 
trHced  to  Reconstruction.  In  1865.  the 
Km  Klux  Klan  wa.s  formed  and  began 
Its  use  of  terrorism  to  intimidate  and 
prevent  blacks  from  exercising  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote  and  to 
hold  public  office 

Today,  the  Klan  and  otlur  hate 
uroiips  such  as  the  While  Aryan  Re 
sistance  and  the  Skinheads  are  more 
sophisticated.  These  groups  are  highly 
organized.  acti\(>ly  recruiting  our 
youth,  and  attacking  not  only  blacks 
but  other  minorities  and  religious 
groups  as  well.  Recently,  the  Skin- 
heads, a  rapidly  growing,  white  su- 
premacist youth  mo\ement.  have  been 
charged  with  murder  in  Oregon. 
Nevada,  and  California. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
public's  fear  and  lack  of  information 
about  AIDS  arc  causing  an  increase  in 
attacks  against  those  persons  per- 
ceived to  be  homosexuals.  Recently,  in 
Bucks  County,  PA,  two  men  were  con- 
victed of  first  degree  murder  because 
they  slit  the  throat  of  a  man  after 
they  decided  he  was  homosexual. 

Furthermore,  a  report  by  B'nai 
B'rith  found  that  rightwing  extremists 
committed  more  hate  crimes,  invoh  ing 
anti-Semitism,  between  1984-87,  than 
in  the  previous  20  years  combined. 
Two  .vears  ago.  in  Harrisburg.  worship- 
pers at  Kesher  Israel  Synagogue  ar- 
rived to  celebrate  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  found  their  temple  desecrated 
with  swastikas,  and  slogans  saying 
"Death  to  the  Jews." 

We  must  know  more  about  these  ab- 
horrent forms  of  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence if  we  are  to  work  effectively  for 
their  elimination.  That  is  why  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step.  By  directing  the  Justice 
Department  to  gather  information 
about  hate  crimes,  we  will  demon- 
strate that  our  nation  will  not  tolerate 
or  condone  crimes  fueled  by  racism 
and  bigotry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  already  been  asked  for  and  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  On  the  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  have  the 
veas  and  nays  on  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments?  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes  and  6  .seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  .say  again  that  I  do 
hope  Senators  will  read  the  pending 
amendment  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  \ote  and  figure  out  for  themselves 
what  they  are  going  to  say  when  their 
constituents  raise  questions  about  it. 
We  are  talking  about  repealing 
sodomy  laws,  which  is  a  goal  of  the 
chief  advocates  of  this  legislation,  the 
gay-lesbian  community. 

So  Senators  can  vote  as  they  wish. 
They  can  vote  up  or  they  can  vote 
down.  But  I  think  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment  is  very  clear. 

If  the  other  side  is  willing  to  yield 
back  its  time.  I  will  yield  back  my  little 
bit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  all  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  their  former  Governor. 

I  furthern  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote   "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19. 
nays  77,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

12] 

YEAS- 19 

Arn\slronK 

Hi  Im.'- 

Reid 

Bnaiix 

Humphri-.N 

Rockefeller 

Brv.in 

John.sion 

Shelby 

BMd 

Loll 

Svmm.s 

Coat.v 

Mark 

Thurmond 

Gramm 

McClure 

Ui'llin 

Nickles 
NAyS-77 

Ailam.s 

Ford 

McCain 

BaiKiis 

Powler 

MrConnell 

Hinl.s«'n 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Bidcn 

Gli-nn 

Miktilski 

Bin»:aman 

Gore 

Miu-hcll 

Bond 

Gorion 

Moynihan 

Bonn 

Graham 

MurkOttski 

Bo.srliVkity. 

Gra.s.sley 

Nunn 

Bradliv 

Harkin 

Packviood 

Biimpir.s 

Hall  h 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hallield 

Pressler 

Burns 

HPinz 

Pryor 

fliatff 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Inouyp 

Robb 

Co  lien 

Jpfford.s 

Roth 

Conrad 

Ka.s.sfbaum 

Rudman 

Cran.ston 

Ka.slpn 

Sanlord 

n  Amalo 

Kennedy 

Sarbane.s 

Dan  forth 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

I3a.srhlp 

Kerry 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Do  If 

Leah.v 

Warner 

Domcnin 

Liebcrman 

Wilson 

Diirenberger 

Lugar 

Wirth 

Exon 

Mat.sunaga 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Dodd 

Simp'^on 

I,.-'.  IP 

Wallop 

So  the  amendment  <No.  1251)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  couple  of  months  hate 
crimes  seem  to  have  been  on  the  rise. 
A  group  of  Satan  worshipers  broke 
into  the  Yeshiva  Boys  School  of 
Greater  Washington  in  Silver  Spring, 
MD,  on  the  fifth  night  of  Hanukkah 
and  did  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  dollars  worth  of  damage. 
They  scrawled  the  word  "Satan  "  on 
the  chalkboard.  They  demolished  lock- 
ers, television  sets,  computers,  doors, 
windows  and  bookshelves.  Why?  In 
their  own  words,  they  "did  it  for 
Satan."  As  they  describe  it,  "basically 
we  were  going  to  destroy  a  school,  or  a 
church,  or  a  temple.  Whatever.  Some- 
thing religious.  It  didn't  matter 
which." 

Why  did  they  do  it?  They  did  it  be- 
cause they  hate  those  who  are  reli- 
gious. Because  they  hate  Jews.  Can 
they  explain  their  destructive  acts? 
Not  in  any  rational  way.  They  just 
hate.  They  do  it  to  vent  a  hatred  that 
is  irrational  and  wrong. 

Some  sick  group  of  racists  calling 
themselves  "Americans  for  a  Compe- 
tent Federal  Judicial  System"  has 
killed  a  Federal  judge  and  a  civil 
rights  lawyer  in  the  name  of  hate.  In 
the  most  cowardly  way,  they  sent 
letter   bombs   through   the   mail   and 
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killed  Judge  Robert  S.  Vance  while  he 
was  at  home  with  his  wife.  They  killed 
Robert  Robinson,  an  alderman  and 
c'vil  rights  lawyer  in  Savannah.  GA. 
This  group  tried  to  kill  others,  but 
thankfully,  these  bombs  were  dis 
armed. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  to 
collect  statistics  on  where,  when  and 
how  often  these  crimes  which  are  mo- 
tivated and  fueled  by  hate  occur.  The 
argument  that  we  cannot  define 
whether  a  crime  was  motivated  by 
prejudice  is  belied  by  experience. 
Eight  States  collect  the  data  now: 
Connecticut.  Illinois.  Maryland.  Min- 
nesota. New  Jersey.  Oklahoma.  Penn 
sylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  American 
Psychological  Association  has  suggest- 
ed a  series  of  criteria  for  determining 
them. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  guidelines  for  the 
collection  of  such  data  including  the 
necessary  evidence  and  criteria  that 
must  be  present  for  a  finding  of  mani- 
fest prejudice  •  •  •  ■  i  trust  Attorney 
General  Thornburgh.  I  think  he  will 
be  careful  in  de\ising  his  criteria.  Mr. 
Thornburgh  himself  is  certainly  not 
opposed  to  this  bill  or  unduly  daunted 
by  the  task.  On  January  8.  Martin 
Luther  King  Day.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
said  the  following:  "We  will  seek  pas- 
sage of  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act 
now  before  the  Congress  so  that  we 
can  gain  a  better  grip  on  the  full  di- 
mension of  the  rampant  violence  at- 
tending hate  crimes.' 

This  bill  will  encourage  members  of 
minority  groups  who  are  intimidated 
by  violent  acts  of  hatred  to  report 
these  crimes  when  they  occur.  That  is 
important.  We  cannot  allow  the  in- 
timidating tactics  of  criminals  to  force 
victims  to  keep  quiet.  The  intimidation 
would  then  serve  the  purpose  of  its 
perpetrators.  This  bill  is  a  symbol  that 
we  care  about  those  who  have  been 
victimized  by  hate. 

Many  of  the  issues  that  we  face  here 
have    two   sides.    They    are   complex. 
They  are  subtle.  Often,  they  are  diffi 
cult  to  come  to  grips  with.  But.  this 
issue  is  not.  Hate  is  wrong.  Murdering 
someone  because  they  are  black  or  be 
cause    they    have    helped    a   black    is 
wrong.    Destroying    someone's    school 
during  their  most  joyous  religious  hoi 
iday  is  wrong.  Defiling  someone  else's 
religious     property     with     the     word 
Satan"  is  wrong. 

President  Bush  gave  us  a  mission  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  "Every 
one  of  us  must  confront  and  condemn 
racism.  anti-Semitism,  bigotry,  and 
hate.  Not  next  week,  not  tomorrow 
but  right  now.  Every  single  one  of  us. 
President  Bush's  words  moved  me.  To 
me,  they  were  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lines  in  his  speech.  This  is  the 
first  step.  We  must  understand  the 
problem  and  its  breadth  before  we  can 
conquer  it. 


I  will  note  for  this  bill,  and  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  for  agreeing  to  allow 
me  to  become  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  100  years  America  has  made  great 
strides  toward  achieving  real  equality 
in  our  society.  We  can  be  proud  that 
we  have  ended  a  shameful  history  of 
intolerance:  no  more  Jim  Crow,  lynch- 
ings.  or  so-called  literacy  tests  to  vote. 
No  more  signs  saying  "Whites  Only" 
and  "No  Irish  Need  Apply."  But 
though  we  have  traveled  far,  we  still 
have  far  to  go. 

In  Michigan,  a  Chinese-American 
was  bludgeoned  to  death  with  a  base- 
ball bat.  In  Oregon,  skinheads  at- 
tacked and  killed  an  Ethiopian  man: 
again,  the  weapon  was  a  baseball  bat. 
In  Howard  Beach.  NY.  a  young  black 
man  was  struck  by  a  car  and  died  after 
being  chased  onto  a  busy  parkway  by  a 
mob  of  white  youths.  In  Georgia, 
someone  spraypainted  the  words  "Nig- 
gers and  Jews.  We're  Coming  For 
You  "  across  the  wall  of  a  Yeshiva.  In 
Texas.  Vietnamese  fishermen  and 
their  families  have  been  harassed  and 
beaten.  Even  today,  the  FBI  is  on  the 
trail  of  a  racist  mail-bomb  murderer. 

In  1988  alone,  the  group  Klanwatch 
received  reports  of  such  hate-motivat- 
ed incidents  in  35  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  According  to  Klan- 
watch, 27  percent  were  directed  at 
Jews.  56  percent  at  blacks  and  17  per- 
cent at  others.  And  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  reports 
that  incidents  of  anti-Semitic  harass- 
ment skyrocketed  by  41  percent  and 
that  incidents  of  anti-Semitic  vandal- 
ism ro.se  by  19  percent  from  1987  to 
1988. 

These  groups  do  a  commendable  job 
in  attempting  to  track  hate  crimes,  but 
they  have  limited  resources  and  often 
must  rely  on  voluntary  reports.  Some 
State  police  departments  also  collect 
these  statistics.  But  without  truly  na- 
tional data  on  crimes  motivated  by 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or 
ethnicity,  it  will  remain  easy  for  many 
to  contend  that  we  don't  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  is 
simple,  effective  and  straightforward. 
The  act  would  direct  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  .set  guidelines  and  then 
acquire  data  on  hate  crimes  in  Amer- 
ica, just  as  it  now  tracks  and  collects 
data  on  murders,  rapes  and  assaults. 
This  additional  information  will  help 
our  law  enforcement  officers  more  ef- 
fectively confront  hate-mongering  or- 
ganizations and  hate  crimes  in  their 
jurisdications.  And  it  will  also  help  us 
monitor  our  progress  toward  becoming 
an  America  that's  unified,  dignified, 
unafraid  and  free. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  crucial  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  419,  I  rise  in  sup- 


port of  the  bill,  and  urge  its  passage 
by  the  Senate. 

A  relatively  modest  measure,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  would 
merely  require  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate statistical  data  related  to 
crimes  based  on  race,  religion,  ethnic- 
ity, or  sexual  orientation.  While  the 
number  of  such  crimes  appears  to 
have  increased  in  the  last  decade,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  formal- 
ized reporting  system  so  that  the  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers  and 
others  might  begin  to  formulate  reme- 
dies. 

Asian  Americans,  a  relatively  small 
minority  in  our  population,  are  dispro- 
portionately likely  to  be  victims  of  ra- 
cially motivated  crime.  While  statisti- 
cal data  relating  to  Asian  Americans  is 
hard  to  come  by,  communities  that  do 
keep  records  report  that  Asian  Ameri- 
cans in  Los  Angeles  County  were  vic- 
tims in  24  percent  of  all  racially  moti- 
vated crimes  in  1986— a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  1985.  In  Boston,  where 
Asian  Americans  constitute  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  population,  they  were  vic- 
tims 33  percent  of  the  time  in  racially 
motivated  crimes  in  1986.  The  city  of 
Chicago  also  reported  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  crimes  against  Asian  Ameri- 
cans between  1985  and  1989. 

I  cite  this  information  concerning 
Asian  Americans  only  as  an  example, 
Mr.  President,  knowing  full  well  that 
larger  and  more  visible  minority 
groups  may  have  suffered  even  more 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  in  hate 
crimes.  I  believe  that  S.  419,  if  finally 
enacted,  would  help  us  identify  pat- 
terns that  exist— a  first  step  in  our 
effort  to  get  a  grip  on  the  problem. 
For  this  reason.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  S.  419. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  make  a  brief  statement  in 
support  of  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics 
Act  of  1990.  I  have  joined  five  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

This  legislation  enjoys  broad-based 
bipartisan  support.  Senator  Simon  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  get  this  legislation 
to  the  floor;  the  administration  has 
al.so  signaled  their  support  for  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  directs  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  collect  data  about  crimes  moti- 
vated by  race,  religion,  ethnicity  or 
sexual  orientation  for  the  next  5 
years.  The  bill  does  not  create  any  new- 
substantive  rights;  it  allows  the  collec- 
tion of  the  data  for  statistical  use 
only. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here.  Mr. 
President,  is  violence  and  intimidation. 
Violence  and  intimidation  that  is  di- 
rected at  individuals  purely  because  of 
their  racial,  religious,  or  sexual  orien- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  appears  to 
be   experiencing   an   increase   in    this 


type  of  horrible  crime— from  Howard 
Beach  to  the  mail  bombings  in  the 
South.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
•.'ay  of  knowing  national  comprehen- 
sive statistics  on  these  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Simon,  for  all  his  work  on  this 
issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
call  of  many  in  this  country  and  quick- 
ly pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  419. 
the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  considered  S.  419.  I  worked  with 
my  colleagues  to  ensure  prompt  review 
of  this  important  bill. 

The  incidence  of  hate  crimes  is  wide- 
spread and  increasing.  We  need  this 
bill  to  provide  comprehensive,  up-to- 
date  national  statistics  on  the  inci- 
dence of  hate  crimes.  The  collection 
and  publishing  of  data  about  hate 
crimes  will  allow  us  to  begin  to  effec- 
tively combat  this  alarming  problem. 
In  addition,  it  will  send  a  signal  to  vic- 
timized groups  everywhere  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  concerned  about 
these  crimes. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  this  bill  unanimously.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  full  Senate  is  going  to 
vote  on  S.  419.  The  Senate  should 
promptly  pass  S.  419,  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  develop  effective  strategies 
and  solutions  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  hate  crimes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  well-intentioned  bill,  with  straight- 
forward and  laudable  goals.  It  is  aimed 
at  something  we  all  deplore.  It  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Justice  to 
collect  data  on  what  are  referred  to  as 
■'hate  crimes ".  For  the  reasons  de- 
scribed below.  I  find  the  bill,  at  best, 
unworkable. 

Identifying  the  motivation  for  any 
crime  is  often  an  elusive  target.  Per- 
haps the  bill  sponsors— like  a  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  used  to  say 
with  regard  to  pornography— think 
they  "know  it  when  they  see  it.  " 
Indeed,  a  colloquy  I  had  with  the 
sponsors  of  S.  419  at  our  Judiciary 
Committee  business  meeting  of  March 
9,  made  this  deficiency  quite  evident. 

Of  course,  we  can  all  sport  the  obvi- 
ous cases  that  are  the  target  of  this 
measure— the  swastika  on  a  syna- 
gogue: a  cross-burning  on  the  lawn  of 
a  black  family's  home.  I  am  just  as  cer- 
tain that  these  acts  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Indeed,  we  sent  a  strong  signal  to 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  just  last 
Congress  when  we  passed  the  religious 
violence  bill.  Public  Law  100-346, 
which  imposes  criminal  penalities  for 
acts  of  violence  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

These  prosecutions  will  go  forward— 
with  or  without  the  enactment  of  S. 
419— as  they  should,  because  Attorney 
General  Thornburgh  is  committed  to 


vigorous  enforcement  of  this  new  stat- 
ute. 

But  we  should  be  extremely  cautious 
about  characterizing  an  offense,  or  im- 
plying a  motive,  simply  based  on  the 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or 
ethnicity  of  the  principals,  without  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  facts  of  each 
incident.  While  judges  and  juries 
sometimes  make  findings  on  the  moti- 
vation for  criminal  acts,  motive  is  not 
an  element  of  the  offense.  Moreover, 
only  a  relatively  handful  of  criminal 
prosecutions  even  make  it  to  a  jury, 
where  some  evidence  of  motive  may  be 
presented. 

S.  419  broadly  delegates  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  mandate  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  on  what  is  a  hate  crime. 
Thus,  it  implicitly  concedes  that  deter- 
mining motivation  for  certain  acts  is 
not  readily  apparent.  Significantly,  for 
a  bill  entitled.  Hate  Crime  Statistics 
Act,  it  does  not  require  that  prejudice 
be  the  sole— or  even  primary— motiva- 
tion for  the  crime. 

Indeed,  S.  419  is  completely  silent  on 
the  quantum  of  evidence  needed  to 
show  manifest  evidence  of  prejudice: 
Must  the  prejudice  be  the  sole,  pri- 
mary, or  at  least  50  percent  cause  of 
the  act  of  violence?  If  not,  it  appears 
that  any  evidence,  or  just  some  evi- 
dence, or  prejudice— even  if  rebutted 
by  other  credible  evidence— would  be 
enough  to  presume  the  incident  as  a 
hate  crime. 

My  suggestions  to  require  prejudice 
to  be  the  predominant  cause  of  the  in- 
cident, or  to  otherwise  tighten  up  the 
causual  relationship  between  demon- 
strated prejudiced  and  the  criminal 
act,  were  rebuffed  by  the  bill's  sponors 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  S.  419 
is  not  susceptible  to  clear  understand- 
ing. Nor  does  S.  419  specify  the 
method  for  collecting  data,  or  what 
branch  of  the  Justice  Department 
would  conduct  the  study.  I  understand 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
objection  to  this  latest  formulation, 
though  perhaps  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  they  would  favor  such  a 
wide  delegation  of  discretion.  Howev- 
er. I  confess  to  some  discomfort  with 
this  type  of  legislating— of  simply  dele- 
gating to  the  executive  what  ought  to 
be  a  legislative  determination. 

This  is  part  of  a  larger,  and  most  dis- 
turbing trend  in  the  legislative  branch. 
We  pass  many  bills  calculated  to  make 
us  feel  good,  but  without  any  stand- 
ards or  guidance  to  the  executive 
about  how  to  execute  them,  or  the  ju- 
diciary about  how  to  interpret  them. 
Of  course.  Congress  is  heard  loud  and 
clear  when  the  executive  or  the  courts 
can  not  read  our  minds  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. 

Perhaps  S.  419  could  not  be  drafted 
with  more  precision.  Perhaps  this  is 
something  totally  within  the  purview 
of  the  Justice  Department.  But  that 
only   underscores   the   reason   not   to 


proceed  by  legislation— particularly  in 
this  case,  where  the  executive  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  collect  the  data. 

Finally,  although  recognizing  that  S. 
419  has  been  approved  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  I  must  reiterate  that 
its  lack  of  objective  evidentiary  stand- 
ards and  excessively  broad  delegation 
of  authority  remains  very  trouble- 
some. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Senate  is  debating  S.  419. 
the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act,  which 
directs  the  Attorney  General  to  collect 
data  about  certain  crimes  "that  mani- 
fest evidence  of  prejudice  based  on 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or 
ethnicity.  " 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
advocate  or  condone  prejudice  in  any 
form.  Prejudice  is  unacceptable,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
violence.  Furthermore,  I  voted  to 
report  the  bill  when  it  was  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
March.  However,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press certain  concerns  that  I  have 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  Specifi- 
cally. I  am  concerned  about  the  stand- 
ard for  collecting  the  data  and  the  cost 
of  the  data  collection. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  standard, 
the  bill  requires  that  data  be  collected 
about  certain  crimes  which  manifest 
prejudice.  I  was  concerned  that  such  a 
vague  standard  without  further  defini- 
tion could  lead  to  the  collection  of  un- 
reliable data  which  could  be  misused. 
The  Constitution  Subcommittee,  in 
amending  this  bill  last  Congress,  re- 
quired the  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  detailing  the  criteria 
for  a  finding  of  manifest  prejudice  and 
procedures  for  collecting  the  statistics. 
Although  this  bill  does  not  include  an 
exact  definition  of  manifest  prejudice, 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  will  ensure  that  data  which 
is  eventually  corrected  will  be  more  re- 
liable. 

Notwithstanding  these  improve- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  reliability  of  data  concern- 
ing crimes  of  intimidation.  My  con- 
cerns stem  from  the  fact  that  the  bill 
provides  no  definition  for  a  crime  of 
intimidation,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  an  individual  has  in- 
tended to  intimidate  another  or  when 
a  person  had  actually  been  intimidat- 
ed. In  fact,  there  is>  no  general  crime  of 
intimidation  in  Federal  law.  There- 
fore, when  the  Department  of  Justice 
formulates  its  guidelines  for  the  crime 
of  intimidation,  they  should  be  drawn 
narrowly  so  as  to  ensure  legitimswiy  of 
the  data. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  legislation,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  study  could  range 
from  $1  million  to  $10  million  annual- 
ly. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
stated  in  its  cost  estimate  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  precise  estimate  of 
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the  costs  until  the  procedures  for  col- 
lecting the  data  have  been  established. 
Some  have  argued  that  cost  should 
not  be  a  factor  and  that  those  who 
question  cost  are  not  committed  to 
wiping  out  prejudice  in  this  area. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  this  time  of  necessary  fiscal 
restraint,  such  a  question  is  entirely 
appropriate.  It  should  be  made  clear 
at  this  point  that  there  is  no  precise 
estimate  as  to  how  much  this  bill  will 
cost. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  in  committee  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  final  pa.s.sage.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  to  make  my  concerns 
with  regard  co  this  legislation  clear  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  KERRY  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  S.  419,  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  and  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor.  The 
bill  repristnts  an  important  first  step 
in  out  attempt  to  effectively  deal  with 
crime,  a;s  well  as  ethnic  and  racial  prej- 
udice in  our  country.  It  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish data  on  crimes  which  manifest 
prejudice  based  on  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity, or  sexual  orientation. 

Why  is  this  legislation  necessary? 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  because 
prejudice  and  violence  often  go  hand 
in  hand.  Violence  ba.sed  on  racial, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  sexual  stereo 
types  is  still  too  often  a  disturbing  re- 
ality here  in  America.  The  violent 
murders  at  Howard  Beach,  NY.  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  in  Forsyth 
County.  GA,  the  Ethiopian  immigrant 
who  was  beaten  to  death  with  a  base- 
ball bat  in  the  State  of  Wa.shington, 
and  the  synagogue  that  wa.';  desecrat- 
ed with  swastikas  in  Marblehead,  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts— pro- 
vide an  unpleasant  reminder  of  this 
fact.  More  disturbing,  these  examples 
are  only  a  sampling  of  the  type  of 
'•rimes  directed  toward  minorities 
across  the  United  States. 

For  example,  in  1988,  there  were 
1,281  documented  incidents  of  anti-Se- 
mitic bias  crime,  an  increase  of  41  per- 
cent since  1986.  In  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  anti-Semitic  vandalism 
incidents  increased  171  percent  be- 
tween 1988  and  1989  and  in  that  .same 
time  period,  overall  anti-Semitic  inci- 
dents including  harassment,  threats 
and  assaults,  increased  81  percent. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  is  one 
blessed  with  a  rich  ethnicity,  spanning 
the  decades  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ideals  we  stand  for.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  ours  is  a  country 
threatened  with  deep  ethnic  and  racial 
animosities.  It  is  these  animosities 
that  the  legislation  before  us  attempts 
to  address. 

Gay  people  in  America  have  also  fre- 
quently suffered  from  prejudice  based 
on  stereotypes.  And  that  prejudice  has 
often  led  to  violence  against  gays  in 
our  cities.  Along  with  the  devastation 


that  AIDS  has  produced  on  the  gay 
community  in  the  United  States,  has 
come  an  increasingly  de\astating  up- 
swing in  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  ga.vs.  And  with  that  prejudice 
has  also  come  violence  against  gay 
men  and  women. 

A  report  released  on  June  7.  1989.  by 
the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force  documented  7.248  antigay  epi- 
sodes in  1988— ranging  from  harass- 
ment to  homicide— in  38  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

According  to  the  task  forces  report. 
in  1988.  "two  lesbians  in  Brockton. 
MA,  were  beaten  unconscious  by  the 
ex-boyfriend  of  one  of  the  women.  As 
a  result  of  the  attack,  one  of  the 
women  sustained  five  skull  fractures 
and  required  extensive  reconstructive 
surgery.  According  to  the  victims,  the 
a.ssailant  continually  harassed  them 
after  he  learned  of  their  involvement, 
spraying  antilesbian  graffiti  on  their 
house  and  smashing  a  car  windshield." 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  hatred 
and  bigotry  cannot  be  tolerated.  We 
must  speak  up  today  against  prejudice 
and  violence  directed  at  ethnic  minori- 
ties, religious  minorities,  and  homosex- 
uals. We  must  show  tho.se  members  of 
our  communities  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate the  violation  of  our  laws  and  the 
smearing  of  our  Constitution  out  of 
hate  and  ignorance.  We  must  stand  in 
support  for  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Countenancing  this  type  of 
hatred  leads  to  an  erosion  of  the  trust 
and  good  will  in  all  of  our  communi- 
ties. It  leads  to  an  erosion  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  country.  It 
cheapens  what  our  flag  stands  for.  and 
what  American  men  and  women  have 
died  for. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  will 
establish  a  basis  by  which  we  will  be 
able  to  analyze  and  quantify  more  ac- 
curately the  frequency  and  extent  of 
crimes  of  hate  in  this  country.  It  will 
establish  a  data  base,  to  be  used  for  re- 
search or  statistical  purposes.  In  order 
to  begin  to  combat  hate  crime,  we 
must  know  more  about  where  it  is 
happening,  and  about  who  the  offend- 
ers are.  We  must  zero  in  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  isolate  where  it  is  flourishing. 
Only  then  can  we  begin  to  effectively 
control  and  eradicate  crimes  of  vio- 
lence toward  racial  and  religious  mi- 
norities. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the 
impact  of  this  legislation,  we  should 
also  recall  the  words  of  Pastor  Martin 
Niemoeller.  and  his  comments  on  the 
Nazi  Holocaust.  Pastor  Niemoeller 
said.  "When  Hitler  attacked  the  Jews 
•  •  •  I  was  not  a  Jew,  therefore.  I  was 
not  concerned.  And  when  Hitler  at- 
tacked the  Catholics.  I  was  not  a 
Catholic  and  therefore  I  was  not  con- 
cerned. And  when  Hitler  attacked  the 
unions  and  the  industrialists.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  unions  and  I  was  not 
concerned.   Then   Hitler   attacked   me 


and  the  Protestant  Church,  and  there 
was  nobody  left  to  be  concerned." 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act  and  urge  its  im- 
mediate passage. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  with 
passage  today  of  the  Hate  Crime  Sta- 
tistics Act,  we  insert  in  the  national 
quiver  one  more  arrow  with  which  to 
battle  bigotry.  As  an  original  cospon- 
sor, and  as  a  Senator  representing 
America's  cornucopia  of  peoples-  New 
York  State— I  am  gratified  to  witness 
pa.s.sage  of  this  measure. 

The  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  to  collect 
and  publish  statistics  indicating  the 
nature  and  extent  of  crimes  motivated 
by  bigotry  and  ba.sed  on  hate  for  cer- 
tain racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups,  among  others.  It  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  many  that  at  present  no 
such  collection  effort  is  mandated. 
Data  on  hate  crimes  is  collected,  at 
best,  in  a  haphazard  and  sporadic 
manner,  exclusively  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  This  legislation  will  assure, 
henceforth,  the  prosecution  of  a  co- 
ordinated and  centralized  data  collec- 
tion effort. 

If  America  is  to  preserve  its  cultural, 
ethnic,  and  religious  diversity,  we 
must  continue  our  vigilance  against 
those  who  blemish  our  cultural  fabric. 
To  effectively  deal  with  these  vestiges 
of  bigotry,  it  is  time  we  substitute  our 
reliance  on  anecdotal  evidence  with 
hard  data.  This  data  will  serve  as  an 
important  tool  in  a  campaign  of  public 
awareness,  and  will  bolster  the  power 
of  bully  pulpits  nationwide. 

The  wide  margin  by  which  this 
measure  was  adopted  demonstrates 
the  deep  concern  this  body  has  for  the 
integrity  of  diversity  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  be  it  a  swastika  paint- 
ed on  a  synagogue  or  a  cross  burned 
on  a  lawn,  hate  crimes  must  not  be  tol- 
erated. Today  we  send  a  message 
acro-ss  the  land. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  1  regret 
that  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Carter  delegation  to  monitor  the  Nica- 
raguan  elections  preclude  my  presence 
during  -Senate  consideration  of  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  If  I  were 
present.  I  would  vote  in  favor  of  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

An  individual's  race,  religion,  sexual 
orientation,  and  ethnicity  are  key  ele- 
ments of  his  identity,  and  hate  crimes 
not  only  cause  bodily  harm,  but  attack 
individuality  and  self-worth  as  well,  A 
society  which  values  diversity  as  ours 
does  should  be  free  of  such  threats, 
and  we  mu.sl  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  eliminate  hate  crimes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act  will  prove  to  be  a  valua- 
ble first  step  in  this  effort.  The  act 
would  result  in  the  collection  of  data 
regarding  the  incidence  of  crimes  of 
murder,  nonnegligent  manslaughter, 
forcible    rape,    assault,     intimidation. 


and  vandalism  motivated  by  prejudice 
against  the  victim's  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity.  By 
lOllecling  such  information,  police 
should  be  better  able  to  prev<>nt  future 
hate  crimes  from  occurring. 

I  commend  Senators  Simon  and 
Hatch  for  their  leadership  in  steering 
this  valuable  aiuipreiudice  measure 
through  the  Senate* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act.  which  addresses  one  of 
the  most  heinous  forms  of  criminal 
conduct  -incidents  against  individuals 
or  property  motivated  by  hatred  based 
on  race,  religion,  ethnicity,  or  .sexual 
orientation.  I  am  plea.sed  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  resurgence  nationwide  of 
crimes  ba.sed  on  bias  or  hatred  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  which  in  my  sense, 
threatens  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
all  .society.  The  pending  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  this  disturbing  trend 
on  the  F'edi'ral  U  vel  by  developing  a 
data  biise  from  which  to  determine  the 
extent,  severity,  and  location  of  the 
activity.  Surprisingly  there  currently 
are  no  comprehensive,  accurate,  and 
up-to-date  statistics  on  the  national  in- 
cidence of  hate  crimes.  Although  sev- 
eral States  have  pa.s.sed  legislation  di- 
rected at  bias  crime,  the  types  of  stat- 
utes enacted  vary  m  their  provisions 
and  potential  effect neness.  Therefore, 
this  bill  direct.s  tin-  Attorney  General 
to  collect  and  publish  annually  data 
about  crimes  which  manifest  prejudice 
based  on  race,  religion,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, or  ethnicity. 

Mr.  President,  crimes  based  on 
hatred  vary  in  form  and  target  victims 
indiscriminately.  An  October  1987 
report  commissioned  by  the  Justice 
Department's  National  Ifistitute  of 
Justice  concluded  that  the  incidence 
of  bias  crimes  based  on  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sexual  preference 
are  widespread  and  increasing.  The 
study  found  that  such  crimes  may  be 
turning  more  violent,  and  that,  as 
compared  with  the  past,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  incidents  involve  personal 
injury  as  opposed  to  vandalism.  The 
report  noted  that  the  most  frequent 
victims  of  hate  violence  today  are 
Jews,  blacks.  Hispanics.  Southeast 
Asians,  gays,  and  lesbians. 

As  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia 
between  1965  and  1974.  I  witnessed 
firsthand  these  atrocious  crimes  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  in  1990  they  are  on  the 
rise.  In  January  1990.  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rilh  report- 
ed that  anti-Semitic  incidents  for  1989. 
totaled  1.432.  the  highest  number  re- 
ported by  the  organization  since  it 
began  collecting  these  figures  11  years 
ago  and  an  increase  of  12  percent  over 
1988.  According  to  the  report,  harass- 


ment,   threats,    and    assaults    totaled 
.587.  a  28-percent  increa.se  over  1988. 

Ethnic  and  racial  groups  such  as 
Asians  and  black  Americans  continue 
to  be  targets  of  activity  by  neo-Nazi 
and  white  supremacist  groups  such  as 
the  "skinheads."  In  June  1988.  the 
Klanwatch  project  of  the  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center  reported  a  range 
of  black  racial  incidents  involving 
cross  burnings  and  move-in"  violence, 
in  which  victims  are  targeted  because 
they  are  a  racial  minority  when 
moving  into  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  President,  our  criminal  justice 
system  captions  criminal  cases  as  "the 
Commonwealth  versus  Defendant,"  or 
"United  States  versus  the  Defendant" 
because  the  crime  is  not  only  directed 
at  the  individual,  but  ultimately  is  di- 
rected at  society  as  a  whole.  When 
criminal  conduct,  however,  is  based  on 
racial  or  religious  hatred  it  is  doubly 
reprehensible  and  destructive.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  an  important  step 
toward  identifying  the  nature  and 
form  of  this  activity.  Developing  a 
workable  system  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General,  working  with  the  States, 
to  determine  appropriate  guidelines  to 
target  and  combat  these  crimes. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  which  Sena- 
tor Simon  has  valiantly  championed 
and  which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor. 

The  bill,  which  was  favorably  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  gather  data  about 
crimes  involving  prejudice  based  on 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or 
ethnicity. 

That  these  violent  crimes  occur,  and 
with  increasing  frequency,  is  an  alarm- 
ing and  di,squieting  fact.  The  collec- 
tion of  this  data  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
the  .scope  of  the  problem  and  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  understanding  why 
such  crimes  occur. 

A  study  prepared  by  Abt  A.ssociates 
of  Cambridge,  MA.  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1988  reported: 

For  New  York  Cil.v.  the  total  number  ol 
reported  bias  cnme.s  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1987  wa.s  double  that  for  all  of  1986 
Then-  is  also  some  r\  idcnce  that  bias  crimes 
may  be  turninsi  mor>'  \iolent  The  National 
Orjjani/.alion  of  Black  I.aw  Entorccmcnt  B:\ 
ecutives  i  NOBLE  i  found  thai  where.as  \an- 
dalLsm  was  still  the  most  common  offon.se 
reported  b.\  \ictims  ot  hate  crimes  nation- 
wide 44';  reported  assaull.s.  2^'",  repcjrted 
arson  incidents,  and  nearU  \b'',  reported  at 
lea.sl  one  homicide. 

Blacks  and  other  people  of  color. 
Jews.  gays,  and  lesbians  are  most  often 
the  victims  of  such  violent  crimes.  For 
one  simple  reason.  Hate.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  the  increa.se 
in    bias-related    crime    on    October    8, 


1989.  describing  a    surge  "  in  incidents 
around  the  country. 

Just  this  past  month.  Mr.  Zappalorti 
of  Staten  Island.  NY.  was  brutally 
murdered  steps  from  his  home.  Why? 
Becau.se  he  was  perceived,  not  even 
known  to  be.  gay. 

To  end  hate-motivated  violence  we 
must  understand  it;  to  understand  it 
we  must  know  where  and  how  often  it 
occurs.  S.  419  will  provide  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI  with  the 
kind  of  data  necessary  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  imple- 
ment effective  policies  to  combat  and 
to  educate  people  about  vicious  and 
shameful  acts  of  hate-motivated 
crime. 

We  will  not  tolerate  such  attacks  on 
individual  liberty  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act.  1  was  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  in  the  100th  Congress 
and  am  a  cosponsor  again  in  this  Con- 
gress. 1  am  pleased  that  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  floor  this  session  and 
look  forward  to  its  final  passage  and 
enactment  into  law. 

Hate  crime  is  the  most  abhorrent 
form  of  prejudice.  Through  violence, 
vandalism,  and  intimidation,  the  per- 
petrators of  hatred  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  all  Americans. 

Our  Nation,  which  prides  itself  on 
its  acceptance  of  widely  varied  herit- 
ages, beliefs,  and  ideals,  cannot  stand 
for  these  manifestations  of  hatred  and 
misunderstanding  to  continue. 

The  few  statistics  we  do  have  on 
hate  crime  show"  that  it  is  on  the  rise 
in  America.  Numbers  collected  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  indicate  an  increase  in  anti-Se- 
mitic crimes  in  the  United  States.  This 
pattern  may  well  exist  among  other 
groups. 

An  important  step  in  combating  this 
type  of  crime  is  assessing  the  level  and 
nature  of  hate  crimes.  The  appalling 
lack  of  information  in  this  area  leaves 
our  hands  tied.  Compiling  statistical 
information  about  these  crimes  will 
provide  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  help 
direct  our  prevention  efforts. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  speak  strong- 
ly and  vote  overwhelmingly  to  pass 
this  important  bill.  The  Hate  Crime 
Statistics  Act  will  not  alleviate  the 
problem  of  hate  crime,  but  it  is  a  vital 
and  necessary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  419.  the 
Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act  that  is  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  This  important  legislation  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Justice  to 
compile  and  publish  data  on  crimes 
that  manifest  prejudice  based  on  race, 
religion,  sexual  orientation,  or  ethnic- 
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ity.  The  categories  of  crime  for  which 
data  would  be  collected  would  include 
homicide,  rape,  assault,  arson,  vandal 
i'^m,  and  intimidation. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  fill  tht 
gap  in  information  we  have  about  the 
deplorable,  and  apparently  increa.sinK. 
incidence  of  violent   crimes  ba.sed  on 
bigotry     and     prejudice.     All     decent 
people  are  shocked  by  the  reports  of 
violent      hate-related     incideril.s     and 
there  is  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  that  these  incidents  may  be  in- 
creasing. However,  we  do  not  have  sys- 
tematic    collection      of      information 
about  these  crimes  on  a  national  ba.si.s 
so  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  problem  and  to  fashion  ap- 
propriate     governmental       responses. 
Some  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Maryland,  officially  monitor  the  in- 
cidence of  hate  violence  and  law  en- 
forcement   officials    in    tho.se    States 
have  testified  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
information.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
private  groups  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing   job    collecting    information    and 
pointing  out   the  serious   problem   of 
bigotry-related  crimes.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  recognize  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  Against  Prejudice  and 
Violence,     a     nonprofit     organization 
formed  in  1984  through  the  efforts  of 
former  Governor  of  Maryland   Harry 
Hughes  and  others.  The  chairman  of 
the  Institute  is  our  former  colleague 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  This  fine  organi 
zation  has  been  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  hate  crimes  and  has  con- 
ducted original  research  and  provided 
assistance  to  communities  wishing  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  hate  crime 
violence. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Simon  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  important  legislation 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  urging  Senate  passage  of  S. 
419.  the  Hate  Crime  Statistics  Act.  By 
requiring  the  gathering  of  hate  crime 
data,  this  bill  will  provide  better  un- 
derstanding—and thus  an  opportunity 
for  prevention— of  hate  crimes," 
crimes  motivated  by  prejudice  based 
on  ethnicity,  race,  religion,  or  sexual 
orientation. 

What  does  a  -typical  America"  look 
like,  or  act  like?  That  is  an  impossible 
question  to  answer.  Quite  simply. 
there  is  no  such  person.  We  come  in 
all  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  and  personal- 
ities. In  fact.  Americans  pride  them- 
selves on  their  diversity.  We  do  not 
need  to  share  a  common  look"  to  be 
Americans:  we  just  need  a  common 
belief  in  the  democratic  principles  on 
which  our  country  was  built.  That  is  a 
typical  American. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  dark  side 
to  our  diversity:  it  is  often  accompa- 
nied by  prejudice,  bias,  and  misunder 
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standing.  And  yet.  since  we  live  in  a  so- 
ciety where  freedom  of  speech  is  held 
paramount,  we  cannot  simply  ban  ap- 
palling views.  But  we  can  and  must  try 
to  prevent  the  worst  manifestations  of 
prejudice  by  fitjhiing  back  with  educa- 
tion, better  communication,  and  better 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  the  shadow  of  preju- 
dice has  begun  to  loom  larger  over  our 
.society.  The  number  of  horrific 
crimes- murder.  rape,  beatings, 
arson— motivated  by  hate  appears  to 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  Hate 
crimes  are  nothing  new.  unfortunate- 
ly. But  the  vicioustie.ss  and  .senseless- 
ness of  recent  crimes  is  numbing:  an 
Ethiopian  man  was  beaten  to  death 
with  a  ba.seball  bat  last  June  by  a  23- 
year-old  white  skinhead  member:  two 
gay  men  were  shot  repeatedly  with  a 
revolver  by  a  college  freshman:  both 
men  died;  in  July,  a  synagogue  was  se- 
verely vandalized  and  then  set  on  fire 
by  a  teenager:  a  Hispanic  woman  was 
killed  by  a  gang  of  skinhead  youths. 

I  might  add  that  hate  crimes  are  not 
limited  to  tho.se  that  result  in  death, 
or  the  destruction  of  property.  There 
are  crimes  that  ran  be  devastating  in 
psychological  terms:  poison  pen  let- 
ters, graffiti,  intimidation,  verbal  har- 
assment. 

It  is  frightening  to  read  even  the 
limited  information  now  available  on 
hate  crime.  The  Anti-Defamation 
League  estimates  that  since  1980,  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  episodes  has 
tripled.  The  estimated  number  of 
.sexual  orientation  bias  crimes  has  also 
skyrocketed.  It  is  frightening  that 
many  of  the.se  documented  acts  are 
committed  by  teenagers  and  young 
people,  most  of  whom  are  still  in  high 
school. 

Currently,  eight  States  monitor  hate 
crime  episodes,  and  their  respective 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  found 
such  data  to  be  valuable  in  detecting 
trends,  gauging  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  directing  educational  and  en- 
forcement efforts.  Simply  put,  knowl- 
edge makes  it  possible  to  act.  That  is 
what  we  need. 

We  need  to  know^  more  about  hate 
crime.  We  need  to  know  where  and 
why  it  happens.  Without  information, 
there  is  no  progress:  and  we  are  sadly 
lacking  in  information.  Until  we  have 
some  sense  of  the  larger  picture,  we 
cannot  begin  to  fight  to  prevent  such 
crime. 

I  applaud  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh  for  his  promise  to  make 
hate  crime  prosecutions  a  priority. 
That  pledge  has  resulted  in  more  pros- 
ecutions of  organized  hate  groups  for 
racial  violence.  This  bill  will  help  law 
enforcement  agencies  nationwide  to 
begin  coming  to  grips  with  this  terri- 
ble problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  measure.  No  American 
should  live  in  fear  of  being  harassed— 
let  alone  beaten,  attacked,  or  killed 


as  a  result  of  his  or  her  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  their  sup- 
port. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  of  human  nature 
that  some  among  us  are  incited  to 
attack  their  fellow  citizens,  or  destroy 
property,  not  from  greed  for  gain,  but 
becau.se  their  victim  is  a  member  of  a 
group  that  is  hated. 

Such  hatred  and  its  physical  expres- 
sion have  a  long  and  ugly  history  in 
our  century.  But  it  is  an  unfortuante 
truth  that  attacks  fueled  by  bigotry 
are  not  a  matter  of  history.  They  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  our  Nation  today. 

What  we  cannot  know  is  whether 
they  occur  sporadically  or  whether 
their  incidence  is  increasing. 

Until  we  have  a  systematic  collection 
of  data  about  such  criminal  acts,  we 
will  not  know  if  we  face  a  resurgence 
of  racism  or  other  hate-filled  ideolo- 
gies, or  whether  we  are,  in  reality, 
dealing  with  a  very  small,  easily  con- 
trolled fringe  group  of  offenders. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  us  the  data  base  on  which  to 
make  that  judgment.  It  will  not  alter 
the  criminal  laws  of  any  State  or  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will,  instead, 
give  each  State's  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities a  data  base  from  which  to 
judge  if  crimes  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  traced  from  nearby  local- 
ities or  whether  they  are  indigenous  in 
origin. 

The  bill  has  long  had  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Association  of  State  Attor- 
neys General,  who  want  the  informa- 
tion that  the  legislation  would  pro- 
vide. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  President  Bush. 
Indeed,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, President  Bush  called  on  all  of 
us  oppose  hatred,  racism,  and  bigotry, 
regardless  of  its  source. 

That  is  a  call  to  which  every  Ameri- 
can can  respond. 

The  statistical  information  available 
today  on  crimes  of  hate  is  collected  by 
private  groups. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  data-collec- 
tion abilities  of  private  non-profit  or- 
ganizations cannot  yield  figures  accu- 
rate enough  on  which  to  base  law  en- 
forcement strategies.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  is  needed. 

Our  Nation's  pluralism  and  diversity 
are  celebrated.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
being  one  of  the  Earth's  most  differen- 
tiated people,  joined  together  as  a 
Nation  by  our  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  right  of  individuals  to  live 
in  peace  under  the  law. 

Crimes  based  on  hate  strike  at  that 
fundamental  structure  in  two  ways. 
First,  because  the  commission  of  a 
crime  is  a  direct  disregard  of  the  role 
of  law.  And  second,  because  by  attack- 
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ing  persons  for  membership  in  a 
group,  such  acts  undermine  the  unle- 
gislated  but  essential  tolerance  that  all 
Americans  must  nurture  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  our  diverse  nation. 

The  enactment  of  the  hate  crimes 
data  collection  would  not  only  provide 
a  materially  useful  data  base  for  law- 
enforcement  authorities.  It  will,  in  ad- 
dition, put  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  squarely  against 
those  who  seek  to  purvey  prejudice 
and  stir  up  bigotry.  It  will  send  a 
signal  to  all  our  people  that  ours  is  a 
government  to  whom  the  rights  of  all 
Americans,  no  matter  how  small  a  mi- 
nority group  they  may  be,  are  of  equal 
integrity. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  prejudice 
and  bigotry  are  still,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  tools  of  government  against 
some  of  their  own  people  or  against 
their  perceived  enemies  beyond  their 
borders. 

As  Americans,  we  have  an  obligation 
once  again  to  set  an  example  of  oppo- 
sition to  bigotry,  prejudice  and  un- 
thinking hate.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  a  step  in  that  direction. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  every  one  of 
us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order,  the  Senate  shall  now- 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1048.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1048*  to  provide  for  tlie  acqui- 
sition and  publication  of  data  aboui  crimes 
that  manifest  prejudice  ba.sed  on  certain 
group  characteristics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  1048  is  stricken  and  the  text  of 
S.  419  is  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Lautenberg).    The    bill    having    been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  role. 
Mr.   CRANSTON.   I   announce  that 
the     Senator     from     Michigan     (Mr. 
Levin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop]  are  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  their  former  Governor. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "no.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced,  yeas  92, 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  13  Leg.) 
YEAS-92 


Adams 

Baiini.s 

BiTU.st'n 

Bidcn 

BinKaman 

Bond 

Boron 

Bo.schwit/ 

Bradlry 

Brpaux 

Bryan 

Biimpcr.s 

Burdick 

Burn.s 

Byrd 

Chafoo 

Coal.s 

Cochran 

Cohi'n 

Conrad 

C'ransion 

n  Amato 

Danforlli 

Da-sohlr 

DoConrini 

Dixon 

Dole 

liompnif  i 

Durcnbf  rKir 

Exon 

Ford 


Arm.slrong 
H<lm.s 


Fowler 
Garn 
Glenn 
Gore 

Gorlon 

Graham 

Gramm 

Gra.s,sl(y 

Harkin 

Halfli 

Hatfield 

Hi-flin 

Heinz 

Holllnd.s 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

.Iohn.sion 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Ka.slen 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Laulenbers 

Leahy 

Lieberman 

Lu»!ar 

M.-»ek 

Mat.sunana 

McCain 

McCliire 

NAYS-4 

Humphrt'% 

1X)U 


NOT  VOTING-4 


MrConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulskl 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murko»ski 

Nickle.s 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riefile 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sas.se  r 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specler 

Sleyen.s 

Symm.s 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Dodd 

\a-\  in 


Simp.sor. 
Walloi-i 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  1048).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  1048)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  publi- 
cation of  data  about  crimes  that  manifest 
prejudice  based  on  certain  group  character- 
istics." do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment; 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  <a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Hate 
Crime  Statistics  Act '". 

(bid)  Under  the  authority  of  section  534 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  acquire  data,  for  the  calendar 
sear  1990  and  each  of  the  succeeding  4  cal- 
endar years,  about  crimes  that  manifest  evi 
dence  of  prejudice  based  on  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  or  ethnicity,  including 
where  appropriate  the  crimes  of  murder, 
non  negligent  manslaughter,  forcible  rape; 
aggravated  assault,  simple  assault,  intimida- 
tion; arson,  and  destruction,  damage  or  van 
dalism  of  property. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  collection  of  such  data  in 
eluding  the  necessary  evidence  and  criteria 
that  must  be  present  for  a  finding  of  mani- 
fest prejudice  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

1 3)  Nothing  in  this  section  creates  a  cause 
of  action  or  a  right  to  bring  an  action,  in- 
cluding an  action  based  on  discrimination 
due  to  sexual  orientation.  As  used  in  this 
section,  the  term  sexual  orientation" 
means  consensual  homosexuality  or  hetero 
.sexuality.  This  subsection  does  not  limit  any 
existing  cause  of  action  or  right  to  bring  an 
action,  including  any  action  under  the  Ad 
ministrative  Procedure  Act  or  the  All  Writs 
Act. 
Sec.  2.  (A)  Congress  finds  that: 


(1)  The  American  family  life  is  the  foun- 
dation of  American  society, 

(2)  Federal  policy  should  encourage  the 
well-being,  financial  security,  and  health  of 
the  American  family. 

(3)  Schools  should  not  de-emphasize  the 
critical  value  of  American  family  life. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed, 
nor  shall  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act  be  used,  to  pro- 
mote or  encourage  homosexuality. 

(4)  Data  acquired  under  ths  section  shall 
be  used  only  for  research  or  statistical  pur- 
poses and  may  not  contain  any  information 
that  may  reveal  the  identity  of  an  individual 
victim  of  a  crime. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  publish  an 
annual  summary  of  the  data  acquired  under 
this  section. 

(ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  through 
fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  bill  S.  419  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  of  praise  about  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  the  dogged. 
intelligent,  effective  way  he  has 
worked  to  try  to  make  this  bill  a  reali- 
ty in  the  Senate.  I  have  great  respect 
for  him.  and  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
done  because  this  is  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  As  small  as  it  is.  as  little 
cost  as  it  will  involve,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  I  think  ever  to 
pass  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  we  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  that  becomes  a  re- 
ality. 

When  it  does,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  deserve  an  awful  lot  of  the 
credit.  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him  and  to  tell  him  how 
much  I  personally  appreciated  work- 
ing with  him  on  this  bill.  I  thank  the 
very  fine  staff.  They  are  good  people, 
well-intentioned.  They  did  a  very  good 
job  on  this  and  they  deserve  all  the  ac- 
colades we  can  give  them.  And  to  Mark 
Disler  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  how 
important  I  feel  he  is  to  my  staff  and 
to  me  personally  and  what  a  good  job 
he  has  done. 

I  wish  to  praise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  so  many 
others  who  have  helped  to  get  the  bill 
passed  through  the  Senate  and  ex- 
press my  regard  for  all  of  them. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  thanks  to  Senator  Hatch,  who  has 
shown  both  competence  and  courage 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  very  much 
appreciate  it. 


UMI 
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I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
both  Senator  Mitchell  and  Senator 
Dole.  Both  the  majority  and  mmority 
;"aders  were  very,  very  helpful  in  the 
process  of  pulHng  all  of  this  together. 
I  am  very  ^!ralef^ll  to  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
majority  leader. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  4:15 
p.m.;  that  Senator  Adams  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  for  10  min- 
utes, that  Senator  Lieberman  be  recoK 
nized  to  address  the  Senate  for  5  min- 
utes; and.  that  Senator  Heinz  be  rec- 
OKnized  to  address  the  Senate  for  .5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

CAI.IKORNI.I  OILSPILL 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  woke  to  bad  news  that  is 
becoming  all  too  familiar  in  the 
United  States.  An  oil  tanker,  the 
American  Trader,  hit  a  submerged 
object  off  Huntington  Beach.  CA.  and 
spilled  as  much  as  250.000  gallons  of 
oil. 

This  spill  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
enormous  damage  that  oilspills  can  in- 
flict on  our  most  sensitive  environ- 
ments. It  is  one  more  bell  of  warning 
that  we  must  not  ignore. 

Comprehensive  oil  spill  legislation  is 
currently  before  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee.  We  need  to  have 
that  conference  completed  soon,  and 
we  need  a  bill  that  will  emphasize  pre- 
vention measures  such  as  double  hulls, 
because  cleanup  provisions  alone  are 
not  good  enough. 

The  bill  in  conference  does  some 
good  things.  It  sets  up  an  oilspill  liabil- 
ity fund  which  makes  it  much  easier 
to  ensure  that  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  .spill  pay  for  the  cleanup  and 
for  the  damages. 

This  legislation  will  also  require,  for 
the  first  time,  companies  refining  and 
shipping  oil  to  have  federally  ap- 
proved oilspill  response  contingency 
plans.  This  will  be  necessary  as  a  con- 
dition of  doing  business. 
These  are  good  provisions. 
But  when  reports  of  these  spills 
appear  on  television  I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  maybe  like  generals  who  plan  for  a 
new  war  by  using  the  old  tactics  of  the 
last  war.  Before  the  wreck  of  the 
Exjcon  Valdez,  many  people  felt  that 
we  could  handle  an  oilspill,  that  the 
technology  and  skills  were  available  to 
clean  up  spills  quickly  and  completely, 
or  so  they  said. 

Now  we  know  better.  Once  the  oil 
hits  the  water,  even  the  best  oilspill 


response  plan  can  only  minimize  the 
damage.  II  the  best  we  can  do  is  .scrub 
rocks  with  toothbrushes,  we  must  face 

•  th»'  truth  thai  our  technical  ability  to 
.     clean  up  oilspill.'-  is  at   the  .stone  age 

level.  We  neid  to  improve  that. 

Hut     e\en      more     important,      this 
means  that  prevention  is  rrilical.  This 

•  is  the  one  place  where  the  curr<nt  leg- 
islation, in  my  opinion,  i.s  too  weak. 
The  strongest  prevention  provision 
under  consideration  is  the  Hou.se 
double  hull  provision.  This  provision 
would  mandate  that  within  15  years 
all  vessels  carrying  oil  in  U.S.  waters 
be  equipped  with  double  bottoms  and 
double  sides.  The  Senate  bill,  despite 
my  best  efforts,  the  votes  of  48  Sena- 
tors, is  weaker. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if  a 
double  hull  would  have  prevented  the 
Huntington  Beach  spill  or  not.  That  is 
not  the  point.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  double  hulls  have  a  strong  record 
of  preventing  spills,  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  oil  that  gets  into  the  water. 
They  are  a  proven  prevention  tool,  one 
that  should  be  mandated  as  a  matter 
of  law.  I  hope  the  conference  report 
will  include  a  strong  double  hull  provi- 
sion when  it  is  reported  to  the  floor. 

Mr.   President.    I   know   that   in   the 
States  of  New   York   and   New  Jersey 
you  have  had  a  problem.  We  have  had 
a  spill  in  Pugel  Sound.  We  have  had  a 
catastrophe  in  Alaska.  We  now  have  a 
problem  off  the  coast  of  California  in 
one  of  our  most  sensitive  maritime  en- 
vironments. Those  of  us  that  live  on 
Puget  Sound  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have    more    spills.    Prevention    is    our 
best  protection.  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues  that    we   adopt    a   conference 
report  with  a  double  hull  provision  in 
it  in  order  to  prevent  future  spills. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise    to   join    my   colleague    from    the 
State    of    Washington    in    expressing 
concern  about  this  latest  publicly  ac- 
knowledged oilspill-this  was  off  the 
coast    of    Huntington    Beach.    CA— in 
which  nearly  300.000  gallons  of  crude 
oil    gushed    from   an   810-foot    tanker. 
That  is  about  the  size  of  three  football 
fields.  It  now  threatens  miles  of  beau- 
tiful   ecologically    .sensitive    coastline, 
some     of     Americas     most     splendid 
beaches. 

From  all  reports,  the  good  news  in 
this  disaster  is  that  the  response  to 
this  particular  oil  spill  has  been  far 
better  than  it  was  in  the  wake  of  the 
Eixon  Valdez  spill  off  Alaska.  The 
Government  s  emergency  response 
team  was  activated  right  away,  and 
the  equipment  arrived  on  the  scene 
quickly.  Fortunately,  weather  condi- 
tions also  appear  to  be  favorable. 

Yet  despite  a  quick  response  and  the 
good  luck  of  good  weather,  the  spill 
will  not  be  fully  contained,  and  signifi- 
cant environmental  damage  will  occur. 
And  that  proves  an  important  point. 
Oil  spills  are  unavoidable.  Once  they 


occur  there  is  no  way  to  stop  the  oil 
from  damaging  the  environment.  No 
amount  of  preparation,  no  amount  of 
response,  will  prevent  or  completely 
contain  oil  spills. 

So  whenever  we  consider  opening 
new  sites  for  oil  exploration,  I  think 
we  need  to  understand  that  oil  spills 
and  environmental  damage  will  be  an 
inevitable  consequence.  Murphy's  law. 
whatever  can  go  wrong  will  go 
wrong,"  seems  never  to  be  .so  true  as 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  oil  over  water. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  be  one  of 
the  larger  and  certainly  more  publicly 
acknowledged  oilspills  since  the  Exxon 
Valdez  last  year.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
one  of  the  first  since  that  time.  In 
fact,  oilspills  have  become  practically 
routine  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies reported  spilling  some  84  million 
gallons  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United 
States'  waters  during  one  recent  5-year 
period.  That  is  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  15  million  gallons  a  year. 

The  reality  is  that  we  only  hear 
about  tho.se  that  are  the  largest  or 
those  that  threaten  the  most  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas,  but  they  go 
on  over  and  over  again.  During  the 
1980's  there  were  more  than  450 
groundings  of  oil  tankers.  370  colli- 
sions. 97  rammings.  55  fires,  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  nearly  100  deaths. 

Cleanup  technology  has  hardly  ad- 
vanced at  all  over  the  past  20  years.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  for  oilspills  in 
the  open  sea,  we  are  able  to  recover 
only  between  2  and  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  oil  spilled,  and 
that  number  has  not  significantly  im- 
proved in  the  last  20  years. 

All  this  points  out.  as  my  colleague 
from  Washington  said  so  well,  the 
need  for  strong  oilspill  liability  legisla- 
tion. I  was  proud  to  have  worked  as  a 
member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  in  drafting  a 
bill  that  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  developed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  who  fought  for  this  legislation 
for  years.  That  legislation  is  now  in 
conference.  I  hope  that  the  oilspill 
that  has  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia will  send  a  message  loud  and 
clear  to  the  conferees  and  that  they 
will  report  out  a  bill  that  does  not 
limit  the  liability  of  oil  companies,  a 
bill  that  demands  strong  penalties  for 
companies  who  violate  oilspill  laws, 
and  a  bill  that  will  require  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  safety  of  oil 
transportation  vessels. 

I  urge  the  President  to  speak  out  on 
this  issue  and  to  join  all  of  us  here  in 
Congress  in  calling  for  the  strongest 
possible  oilspill  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  spill  in  California 
also  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  we 
should   go   very  slow   in   allowing  oil 


companies  to  explore  for  oil  in  new  en- 
vironmentally precious  locations. 

One  critical  issue  that  remains  in 
iloubt  is  whether  the  legislation  now 
in  conference  will  require  that  old  and 
new  oil  tankers  and  barges  be  con 
structed  with  double  hulls.  1  under- 
stand that  at  present  oil  tanker  hulls 
are  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  much  thicker 
than  a  football  helmet.  As  one  expert 
not(>d.  "Only  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
of  steel  separates  the  purple-black 
crude  and  the  blue-green  water  of  our 
oceans." 

Mr.  President,  an  inch  and  a  half  is 
not  a  margin  of  safety.  It  is  a  margin 
of  disaster.  So  when  it  comes  to  the 
need  for  double-hull  tankers,  we  ha\«' 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Senate's  ver- 
sion of  tills  legislation  is  weaker  than 
that  of  the  other  body. 

I  hope  our  conferees  will  agree  to 
the  stronger  provisions  in  the  House 
bill.  The  incidents  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  and  now  off  Huntington 
Beach,  demonstrates  the  importance 
of  requiring  that  tankers  and  barges 
be  constructed  with  double  hulls. 

Probably  the  best  respons*'  to  this 
oilspill  would  be  to  pass  a  law  that  en- 
courages the  greatest  measure  of  pre- 
vention. And  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  do  that  than  to  put  teeth  in  the  law 
that  will  say  to  any  oil  company  or  to 
anyone  who  is  responsible  for  shipping 
oil.  If  your  negligence  causes  a  spill, 
you  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  seri- 
ously. " 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  of  addressing  the  Senate.  I 
yield  thf>  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2113  are 
located     in     todays     Record     under 
Statements  on   Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Republi- 
can leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98 
183.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  101- 
180.  appoints  Mr.  Russell  Reden- 
baugh.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  is 
recognized. 


THE  SAKHAROV  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  in 
April  1988  I  had  one  of  lho.se  memora- 
ble life  experiences  when,  while  visit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  I  was  able  to 
share  a  meal  with  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  at 
our  Ambas-sador's  residence  in 
Moscow. 

I  had  just  toured  a  major  Soviet  re- 
search center.  So  during  dinner  I 
turned  the  conversation  toward  a  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  .science  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  asked  Dr.  Sakharov  what  are  some 
potential  areas  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion that  might  be  initiated  between 
our  two  countries. 

Dr  Sakharov  recommended  a  gradu- 
ate student  exchange  program  in  disci- 
plines in  which  there  were  no  national 
security  implications.  He  specifically 
suggested  environmental  and  health 
sciences. 

Those  recommendations  were  typi- 
cal of  Sakharo\  s  pragmatism,  human- 
ity. \ision.  and  his  conviction  that  the 
human  condition  can  be— and  should 
be— enhanced  through  cooperation 
and  learning. 

In  recognition  of  his  \ision.  I  intend 
to  introduce  within  the  next  several 
weeks  legislation  establishing  an  edu- 
cational exchange  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  areas  of  environ- 
mental and  health  sciences. 

I  propose  to  name  the  program  the 
Sakharov  Exchange  Program,  in 
honor  of  that  great  humanitarian.  It  is 
entirely  fitting  that  such  a  program 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  life 
on  this  planet  through  the  improve- 
ment of  our  understanding  of  our- 
selves and  the  sciences  of  this  planet 
bear  his  name,  for  he  realized  that  no 
country,  no  matter  what  its  power,  is 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  science. 

Indeed,  he  viewed  the  deterioration 
of  our  environment  as  one  of  the  great 
challenges  facing  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  he  clearly  saw  the  linkage 
between  our  environment  and  man's 
health.  And  he  fully  accepted  that 
quality  health  care  must  be  an  essen- 
tial priority.  Neither  area  of  study 
could  be  ignored  without  pa.\ing  a 
steep  price  in  human  suffering. 

Both  countries  ha\e  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  offer  each  other  in  envi- 
ronment and  health  studies.  The  Sovi- 
ets, for  example,  are  particularly 
strong  in  several  key  health  areas. 

They  have  made  impressive  strides 
m  the  areas  of  orthopedics,  cancer  re- 
.search.  ophthalmology.  la.ser  surgery, 
and  other  surgical  methods. 

They  also  are  conducting  cutting 
edge  research  in  the  areas  of  hypoth- 
erapy,  biofeedback,  artificial  organs, 
and  the  retardation  of  bone  decalcifi- 
cation. 

We  in  turn  can  offer  the  Soviets 
high-quality  graduate  work,  in  virtual- 
ly all  areas  of  health  and  environmen- 
tal studies. 


As  part  of  our  effort  to  exchange 
students  and  knowledge,  we  intend  to 
establish  linkages  between  universities 
in  both  countries.  In  the  weeks  ahead 
we  will  work  to  identify  study  prior- 
ities and  target  efforts  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  research  strengths  of  each 
country. 

A  man  of  passion  and  a  champion  of 
many  causes.  Dr.  Sakharov  brought  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  his  work.  Yet  de- 
spite the  severity  of  the  problems  with 
which  he  grappled.  Dr.  Sakharov  was 
optimistic  that  man  had  the  ability  to 
find  solutions  and  improve  the  world 
in  which  he  lived. 

We  should  share  both  Dr.  Sakha- 
rov's  sense  of  urgency  and  his  opti- 
mism. Through  cooperation  and  learn- 
ing we  can  lighten  our  collective 
burden.  We  have  much  to  share  with 
the  Soviets,  and  they  with  us.  Guided 
by  the  vision  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  an  edu- 
cation exchange  program  provides  us 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1990.  on  Why  Ivan  Can't 
Breathe.  "  an  assessment  of  Soviet  en- 
vironmental i.ssues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Ivan  Can  t  Breathe 

I  By  Murray  Feshbach  and  Ann  Rubin) 

In  an  inter\ip\K  last  August  with  the  West 
Clirnian  ni'vusweckly  Der  Sppigel.  So\  let  en- 
\ironmpnt  mini.'^ter  Nikolai  Vorontsov  af- 
finnt'd  that  iho  Soviet  Unions  erological 
.situation  vvas  proably  the  biKK<'st  problem  in 
the  tountr.v.  ahead  of  the  nationality  con- 
flictf-  and  the  economic  rrisi.s  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev. Der  Spiegel  .said,  held  that  view 
himself. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  nationality 
problem.s  Gorbachev  faces  have  beome 
acute.  Bill  the  torrent  of  disturbing  facts 
about  the  Soviet  Unions  ecological  situa- 
tion that  have  been  revealed  under  glasnost 
make  it  apparent  why  the  Soviet  leadership 
regards  the  environment  in  such  dramatic 
terms. 

F'or  example,  last  year  the  Soviets  identi- 
fied 102  cities,  with  a  total  of  50  million  resi- 
dent.s.  where  ma.Mmum  permissible  limits  of 
pollutants  had  been  exceded  by  10  or  more 
times.  Even  worse.  43  million  Soviets  lived 
in  cities  where  .such  norms  had  been  exceed- 
ed by  15  or  more  time.s.  The  newspaper 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  reported  in  1988 
that  thousands  of  families  in  the  Khmef- 
bilskiy  region  of  the  Ukraine  were  is.sued 
militar.v  gas  ma.sks  because  emi.ssions  from 
the  local  meat  combine  had  reached  alarm- 
ing levels. 

The  economic  consequences  of  all  this 
appear  increasinglv  important -and  perhaps 
crucial -to  Gorbachevs  future  Deficient 
funds,  declining  productivity  and  a  shrink- 
ing labor  pool  compelled  Gorbachev  to  turn 
from  the  Soviet  s  historic  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  absorbed  ever 
more  sources,  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  ex- 
isting resources.  But  the  prospects  for  such 
intensive  growth  are  grim  in  the  face  of  the 
effects  of  the  Soviet  ecological  disaster; 
chronic  disability,  underproduclivity  of  an 
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unhtallhy  workforcf  and  pn-maturo  Invalid- 
ism and  death 

Environmtnlal  degradation  is  aKHravating 
■\n  already  absymal  health  situation  m  the 
Soviet  Union  Profound  shortages  of  medi- 
cine and  equipnient- from  a-spinn  to  heart 
medications  to  fetal  monitormt;  devices— are 
enough  to  liuarantee  the  USSR,  its  dis 
tiiiction  ;is  the  only  de'.eloped  country  with 
an  ex'ended  period  of  declining  male  life  ex- 
pectancy and  increasing  infant  mortality 
rates 

Now  the  prospect  of  an  AIDS  epidemic 
looms  as  the  medical  industry  proves  con- 
sisti'ntly  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
number  of  disposable  syrinses  About  7.8 
million  disposable  syringes  were  produced  in 
1988.  despite  a  planned  output  of  100  mil- 
lion and  a  total  demand  of  over  :i  billion. 

Chernobvl  has  added  yet  another  tragic 
dimension  to  the  health  problem.  While 
there  are  as  yet  no  measurable  chanBes  In 
overall  morbidity  in  the  affectid  regions, 
future  trouble  is  indicated  by  infants  now 
born  with  congenital  cataracts,  impaired 
vision,  lowered  immunity,  higher  levels  of 
anemia  and  myocardial  infarction,  accord 
Ing  to  assertions  made  at  the  recent  Su- 
preme Soviet  .session. 

Meanwhile  In  the  metallurgical  center  of 
Novokuzmetsk.  ma.ximum  pollution  levels 
were  exceeded  by  50  or  more  times  on  100 
occasions  in  1987.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  lung  cancer  rate  In  that  city  is  triple 
that  in  other  Sov  let  cities. 

The  economic  lo.sses  from  diminished  pro- 
duciivlty.  disability  benefits  and  payment 
for  treatment  of  the  sick  are  alarming  to 
Soviet  authorities,  reported  at  190  billion 
rubles  In  1987.  or  II  percent  of  Soviet  esti- 
mated GNP.  rile  economic  burden  from  en- 
vironment-related damages  has  been  esti- 
mated at  an  additional  30  to  50  billion 
rubles  per  year. 

The  Soviets'  ecological  catastrophe  is  also 
part  of  Its  political  crisis  Some  of  the  roots 
of  the  Armenian-Azerbaijani  conflict  are 
found  in  a  polluting  chemical  plant  in  Ar- 
menia, tentatively  scheduled  for  transfer  to 
Azerbaijan.  Construction  of  the  Trans-Cau 
casian  railroad  is  currently  opposed  by 
Georgians  on  grounds  of  ecology  and  Russi- 
fication.  while  similar  issues  are  protninent 
in  the  political  programs  of  the  Baltic  popu- 
lar fronts. 

There  are  even  rumblings  in  the  Soviet 
press  that  environmental  problems  are  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  of  socialism  itself,  a 
subversive  view  advanced  in  nothing  less 
than  Pravda:  Socialism,  argued  a  Soviet  en- 
vironmentalist, exists  above  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nature,  and  at  the  expense  of  those 
resources  and  that  land  which  provided  for 
our  gross  and  far  from  humane  ancestors 
whom  we  now  reproach  for  their  predatory 
ways  ■' 

In  response  to  the  ecological  disaster,  the 
Soviets  have  established  an  All-Union  Slate 
Committee  for  Nature  Protection  with  the 
right  to  fine  and,  or  close  offending  enter- 
prises, and  will  quadruple  capital  invest 
ments  assigned  to  the  environment  over  the 
next  15  years.  A  law  on  nature  protection  is 
being  prepared,  as  is  the  first  ecological  map 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  December.  Gorba- 
chev proposed  the  formation  of  a  U.N. 
Center  for  Emergency  Ecological  Aid. 

Yet  in  implementing  environmental  meas- 
ures, the  Soviets  are  confronting  a  host  of 
dilemmas  that  may  undermine  their  good 
intentions.  The  classic  predicament  of  econ- 
omy versus  ecology  has  particular  implica- 
tions under  perestTOika.  For  while  improve- 
ments in  the  environmental  situation  seem 


crucial  to  economic  recovery,  sufficient 
funds  for  ecology  programs  will  hardly  be 
forthcoming  if  the  economic  situation  does 
not  markedly  Improve. 

A  multitude  of  probli-ms  ensue  from  this 
basic  dilemma.  In  his  diseii.ssion  of  the  1990 
economic  plan.  LA.  Voronin.  first  depuiv 
chairman  of  the  Cnunell  of  Ministers,  be 
moaned  the  economic  impact  of  the  clean 
up  effort.  "Many  dozens  of  enterprises  ar( 
being  withdrawn  from  operation  and  we  are 
losing  the  production  of  neces.sary  output.' 
Overall,  some  70  plants  had  been  closed  by 
mid-October  1989.  and  170  more  closings 
were  threatened  by  local  authorities  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Nuclear  power  plant  shutdowns,  while 
good  news  for  environmentalists,  are  creat 
ing  major  complications  for  Soviet  energy 
planners  already  hampered  by  coal  miners' 
strikes.  In  Soviet  agriculture,  exce.ssive  pes- 
ticide use  is  only  reluctantly  abandoned  de 
spile  medical  evidence  that  what  helps  food 
production  is  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
Soviet  population's  health. 

Environmental  and  health  interests  also 
sometimes  run  in  direct  opposition.  The 
closing  of  pfiarmaceutical  plants  In  the  in- 
terest of  clean  air  threatens  the  supply  of 
desperately  needed  medicines  Which  is  the 
more  detrimental  to  the  future  health 
status  and  productivity  of  Soviet  citizens:' 
Moscow  expresses  frustration  that  local  au 
thorilies  bombard  "  it  over  the  shortage  of 
drugs  on  the  one  hand,  and  make  heroic  ef- 
forts to  oppose  construction  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  plants  on  their  territories.  " 
on  the  other. 

Details  of  the  economy-versus-ecology 
battle,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  chemi- 
cal industry,  emerged  in  last  September's 
issue  of  Planned  Economy,  the  journal  of 
thi  State  Planning  Committee  (Gosplan). 
The  deputy  chairman  of  Gosplan  for  mate- 
rial and  technical  supply.  K.V.  Malakhov. 
expressed  concern  that  plant  shutdowns  will 
result  in  major  shortfalls  in  chemical  pro- 
duction plans  for  1990;  5.2  million  tons  of 
mineral  fertilizers.  951.000  tons  of  soda 
products.  287.000  tons  of  methanol.  513.000 
tons  of  polymers.  282.000  tons  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  265.000  tons  of  chemical  fibers 
and  threads.  Malakhov  further  complained 
that  the  only  chloroprene  rubber  producing 
plant  In  the  country  Is  .scheduled  for  shut- 
down. While  he  concedes  a  significant  lag 
In  putting  into  operation  production  capac- 
ities equipped  with  devices  ensuring  ecologi- 
cal purity.  "  he  contends  that  some  plants 
are  victims  of  "sometimes  unjustified  re- 
movals." 

The  deputy  chairman  s  proposed  solution 
IS  to  force  fulfillment  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  environmental  protection,  rather 
than  close  production  sites.  If  his  approach 
is  not  accepted,  he  warns,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  development  of  a  number 
of  (industrial]  branches."  But  given  the 
small  number— and  inefficiency— of  air  pol- 
lutant scrubbers  and  waste  water  filters  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Malakhov  s  suggestion 
seems  unrealistic 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  environmental 
program  is  further  challenged  by  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  individual  enterprises.  If 
in  the  past,  blind  plan  fulfillment  encour- 
aged violation  of  rules  for  the  protection  of 
nature,  under  perestrolka  cost-efficiency 
and  the  profit  motive  present  many  of  the 
same  risk.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  simply  retro- 
fitting .scrubbers  at  thermal  power  plants  to 
limit  sulphur  dioxide  emissions  is  estimated 
to  boost  production  costs  by  25  to  50  per- 
cent  The  current  transition  of  Soviet  indus- 


try to  self -financing,  intended  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  moribund  economy,  is  thus  in  con- 
flict with  the  ellectlve  imposition  of  envi- 
ronmental measures  also  imperative  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Environment  Minister  Voront.sov  plans  to 
Impose  fines  large  enough  to  discourage  pol- 
lution. But  even  if  such  fines  are  effectively 
imposed,  equipment  shortages  and  mainte- 
nance problems  will  likely  persist,  at  least  in 
the  short  term.  To  what  extent  such  obsta- 
cles can  ultimately  be  overcome  depends  on. 
among  other  things,  the  future  of  the 
Sov  let  economy. 

But  economic  recovery,  in  turn,  will  large- 
ly be  determined  by  the  success  with  which 
the  Soviets  resolve  their  profound  social 
problems,  not  least  of  all  environmental 
detiradation  and  the  deteriorating  health  of 
the  Soviet  population. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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URGING  PRESIDENT  BUSH  NOT 
TO  WAIVE  SANCTIONS  IN 
CHINA  DURING  THE  RECESS 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
earlier  this  week,  the  Government  of 
China  pulled  the  noose  of  repression 
even  tighter  around  the  necks  of  its 
students. 

According  to  press  reports,  all  Chi- 
nese students  planning  to  study 
abroad  must  first  work  in  China  for  5 
years  after  their  graduation  from  a 
Chinese  university.  This  reactionary 
step  will  bring  students  under  even 
greater  government  control.  And  it  is 
being  imposed  on  top  of  the  rigorous 
ideological  screening  of  students  going 
abroad,  which  was  imposed  after  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre  last 
June. 

But  on  the  day  this  latest  harsh  act 
was  disclosed.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  was  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  arguing  that  his 
secret  trips  to  China  were  necessary 
because  "the  Chinese  leadership 
needed  to  know  how  they  could  im- 
prove their  relations  with  the  United 
States." 

Secretary  Eagleburger  urged  that 
the  administration's  policy  should  be 
given  more  time  to  produce  results. 

Time  has  already  run  out.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  is  playing  the  White 
House  like  a  fiddle,  and  all  we  hear  is 
the  music  of  oppression. 

In  the  8  months  since  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre  shocked  the  con- 
science  of   the   world.   China   has  of- 


fered only  cosmetic  gestures  toward 
the  White  House,  while  continuing  the 
harsh  crackdown  of  recent  months. 

Give  China  more  time?  For  what 
purpose?  The  murderous  regime  in 
Beijing  has  used  the  time  since  last 
June  to  hunt  down  thousands  of  dissi- 
dents, jailing  them  and  terrorizing 
their  families. 

They  have  used  the  time  to  turn 
Fang  Li  Zhi— the  Andrei  Sakharov  of 
China— into  a  refugee  in  his  own  coun- 
try, protected  only  by  the  four  walls  of 
the  American  Embassy.  They  have 
used  the  lime  to  tighten  their  grip  on 
journalists  and  to  shut  off  the  few- 
protests  which  the  student  movement 
has  managed  to  muster. 

Yesterday,  we  were  informed  that 
the  State  Department's  own  human 
rights  report— soon  to  be  issued— de- 
scribes the  extensive  ongoing  efforts 
of  the  Chinese  regime  to  repress  dis- 
sent and  deny  freedom. 

What  are  the  courageous  Chinese 
poeple  to  think  as  they  .see  30.000  pro- 
democracy  demonstrators  detained 
and  key  dissidents  executed,  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  carries 
on  business  as  usual  with  the  Beijing 
regime. 

America  cannot  do  very  much  to 
help  the  Chinese  people  in  their 
winter  of  repression.  But  at  least  we 
can  hold  out  the  hope  that  America  is 
with  them,  and  that  a  springtime  of 
democracy  will  come  again. 

The  Chinese  people  should  be  able 
to  look  to  America  for  hope.  But  when 
they  look,  they  see  high  United  States 
diplomats  dining  in  Beijing,  toasting 
the  very  Chine.se  leaders  who  ordered 
the  massacre  last  June. 

They  see  Chinese  .students  harassed 
and  intimidated  on  American  campus- 
es by  Chinese  Embassy  officials. 

They  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  side  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment against  the  Chinese  students  by 
vetoing  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  to 
protect  them. 

Last  week.  Congress  adopted  new- 
sanctions  against  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment as  a  proper  response  to  the  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  that  con- 
tinue unabated  in  China.  Once  again. 
President  Bush  faces  a  choice.  Will  he 
waive  the  sanctions,  as  he  did  in  1989— 
or  will  he  keep  them  in  force,  as  he 
clearly  should  do? 

I  urge  the  President  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  cosmetic  gestures  that  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
thousands  of  dissidents  in  Chinese 
prisons  or  the  millions  of  other  Chi- 
nese who  seek  only  to  live  in  freedom. 
As  Winston  Lord.  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  China  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, and  a  Senior  adviser  on 
China  policy  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations,  told  the  Senate  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  last  month: 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
hardliners  themselves  don't  respect  an  ad- 


ministration that  can  be  fooled  by  cosmetic 
gestures. 

The  moderates  there  are  robbed  of  the  ar- 
gument that  repre.ssion  in  China  entails 
international  costs. 

As  we  have  learned  to  our  regret  in 
recent  months,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion tends  to  choose  times  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  to  bow  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  Chinese  rulers. 

The  administration's  first  secret  mis- 
sion to  China  took  place  during  the 
July  4  recess  last  year.  The  second 
Scowcroft  mission,  the  veto  of  the  Chi- 
nese student  bill,  and  the  previous 
waiver  of  economic  sanctions  occurred 
during  the  December  adjournment. 

Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  new- 
concessions  during  the  recess  that 
begins  tomorrow.  The  President 
should  keep  the  current  sanctions  in 
place,  not  waive  them  again,  as  he  did 
wrongly  before, 

America  must  stand  up  for  freedom, 
not  tyranny;  for  democracy,  not  re- 
pre.ssion.  This  is  no  time  to  relax  our 
sanctions  or  bestow  further  accommo- 
dations on  the  Beijing  regime. 

President  Bush  says  he  knows 
China.  But  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  his  China  policy 
is  wrong. 

In  Poland,  we  stood  with  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Polish  people,  not  the 
Polish  Government.  In  Czechoslova- 
kia, Romania,  and  South  Africa,  we 
stood  with  the  people  against  their  to- 
talitarian rulers.  But  in  China,  we 
shamefully  stand  with  the  oppressor 
and  against  the  oppressed. 

I  say  to  the  administration— keep 
the  sanctions  on.  and  keep  America 
true  to  its  ideals. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  importance  agri- 
culture plays  in  our  domestic  econo- 
my. We  know.  too.  that  America's 
farmers  must  look  globally  to  market 
their  products. 

The  1985  Food  Security  Act  af- 
firmed the  principle  that  a  part  of 
U.S.  agriculture's  future  lies  in  devel- 
oping markets  overseas. 

The  question  we  need  to  ask  as  we 
prepare  for  the  1990  farm  bill,  howev- 
er, is  will  the  benefits  of  international 
trade  reach  beyond  the  farm  gate  to 
help  other  sectors  of  our  agriculture 
economy  as  well? 


In  other  words,  what  can  we  do  to 
help  our  rural  businesses  and  rural 
economies  grow? 

The  1990's  are  bringing  new  chal- 
lenges for  agriculture.  Between  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  talks  and  the  1990  farm  bill,  ag- 
ricultures  future  is  uncertain.  Con- 
gress will  shape  that  direction  through 
the  choices  we  make  in  formulating 
the  new  farm  bill. 

With  regard  to  farm  trade,  as  I  see 
it.  we  have  two  choices:  the  first  is  to 
continue  with  our  current  tit-for-tat 
trade  policy  of  retaliation  and  escala- 
tion. 

This  policy  has  relied  on  subsidies  to 
move  bulk  commodities  into  targeted 
markets  unfairly  subsidized  by  foreign 
competitors. 

The  alternative  I  see  for  our  coun- 
try, however,  is  to  begin  developing 
markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  which  can  be  sustained  with- 
out the  use  of  trade  subsidies.  Such  a 
policy  would  help  us  find  ways  to  re- 
place our  exports  of  raw  products  with 
exports  that  keep  processing  jobs  here 
at  home. 

Agriculture  has  seen  its  highs  and 
lows  in  recent  years.  In  the  1970's.  U.S. 
agriculture  opened  up  to  the  world. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  we  found 
ourselves  losing  market  share  to  com- 
petitors such  as  the  European  Com- 
munity. The  loss  of  our  international 
markets  caused  tough  times  back 
home  on  the  farm. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  trade  poli- 
cies implemented  by  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  helped  the  U.S.  retain  our 
leadership  in  the  export  of  bulk  com- 
modities. 

Currently,  one-third  of  our  produc- 
tion is  exported,  contributing  $16  bil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  Future 
trade  policities  must  maintain,  and 
expand  this  strength. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast,  howev- 
er, when  we  compare  our  bulk  exports 
with  our  exports  of  value-added  or 
processed  products.  The  export  of 
high  and  intermediate  value  products 
constitutes  80  percent  of  today's  world 
agricultural  trade. 

And  while  the  U.S.  leads  the  world 
with  33  percent  of  world  trade  in  bulk 
products,  our  share  of  the  world 
market  for  value  added  products  is 
only  7  percent.  Compare  this  with  the 
European  Community  which  has  cap- 
tured 50  percent  of  the  world  market 
for  processed  agriculture  products. 

This  statistic  represents  lost  oppor- 
tunity of  our  economy.  It  is  a  statistic 
we  must  change. 

The  benefits  of  high  value  product's 
trade  accrue  to  more  than  our  farm- 
ers. By  exporting  bulk  commodities  as 
inputs  to  foreign  processors,  we  miss 
an  opportunity  to  employ  more  U.S. 
workers. 

According  to  a  1983  USDA  study,  ex- 
panding our  share  of  world  high  value 
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products  trade  b\  5  percent  could 
mean  1  million  more  jobs  for  U.S. 
labor. 

Another  .source  says   that    the   U.S. 
world  .share  of  value-added  product's 
trade  could  be  increa.sed  from  7  to  up 
to  15  percent  without  a  disruption  of 
bulk  commodity  exports.  The  benefits 
of  such  an  increase  would  mean: 
A  $5U  billion  increase  in  the  GNP: 
A  .$10  billion  increase  in  Federal  tax 
receipts; 
And  1  million  additional  jobs. 
It  IS  easy  to  imagine  the  benefits  the 
EC   IS  getting    from   their  50  percent 
share  of  world  high  value  markets.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  those  jobs  in 
the  United  States. 

Value-added  exports  markets  have 
another  advantage  over  bulk  commo- 
dites- market  stability.  During  the 
export  expansion  years  of  the  1970s. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  expanded 
greatly.  Trade  in  bulk  products  grew 
22  percent  and  high  value  product's 
trade  grew  19  percent. 

But  from  1982  to  1986.  bulk  exports 
of  grams  and  feeds  declined  17  percent 
per  year.  Exports  of  value-added  prod- 
ucts however,  over  this  same  time 
period,  remained  constant.  Bulk  oil- 
seed exports  declined  10  percent  from 
1982  to  1986  The  export  share  of 
proce.ssed  oilseeds  also  declined,  but  by 
only  half  as  much. 

These  examples  indicate  that  ex- 
ports of  value-added  products  can  be 
sustained  e\en  if  trade  subsidies  are 
eliminated  under  a  future  GATT 
agreement. 

Processed  products  are  not  as  easily 
substituted  from  coiuitry  to  country  as 
are  bulk  commodities.  If  American 
processors  can  establish  a  reputation 
for  high  quality,  the  result  will  be 
loyal  customers  and  a  stable  market. 

The  other  question  which  must  be 
addressed  in  this  debate  is  what  will 
happen  if  our  current  GATT  negotia- 
tions are  successful  m  phasing-out 
trade  subsidies'' 

Any  future  GATT  agreement  is 
likely  to  eliminate  direct  trade  subsi- 
dies first.  The  Export  Enhancement 
Program  has  provided  a  direct  subsidy 
to  exporters  which  enabled  them  to 
counter  unfair  trade  practices  and 
offer  competitive  prices  to  buyers.  On 
a  level  playing  field,  the  United  States 
will  remain  competitive.  F'reezing  the 
status  quo.  however,  could  lock  in  the 
current  inequities  which  exist  in  world 
trade. 

A  strong  market  development  pro- 
gram could  provide  us  with  long-term 
opportunities  that  do  not  rely  on  sub- 
sidies and  would  survive  the  scrutiny 
of  a  GATT  agreement. 

The  potential  for  growth  in  the  area 
of  value-added  products  is  already 
great.  World  trade  m  high  value  prod- 
ucts is  growing  at  3  percent  per  year 
compared  to  1  percent  growth  for  bulk 
commodities. 


New  markets  for  agricultural  prod 
ucts  are  opening  every  day  as  the 
Communist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
evolve  into  Democratic  societies.  Com- 
bined, these  factors  demand  that  we 
rethink  our  current  trade  policy. 

Following  next  week's  recess,  I 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  help  our  businesses  capture  a 
greater  share  of  the  new  markets  for 
value-added  products.  The  legislation  I 
am  proposing  does  four  things: 

First,  it  aids  the  flow  of  market  in- 
formation. The  risk  of  conducting 
market  research  is  great— especially 
for  small  businesses.  My  legislation 
creates  a  market  research  loan  pro 
gram  to  minimize  this  risk  and  pro\  ide 
an  incentive  for  investment 

Second,  it  supports  market  develop- 
ment and  promotion.  Our  current 
trade  programs  have  focused,  almost 
exclusively,  on  countries  utilizing 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Without  flexibility  in  our  trade  pro- 
grams, we  are  likely  to  mi.ss  new  op- 
portunities. Our  new  emphasis  should 
be  on  helping  businesses  tap  into  mar 
kets  with  the  greatest  potential  for 
growth. 

Third,  the  bill  supports  better 
market  intelligence.  To  facilitate 
market  research,  promotion,  and  de- 
velopment, we  need  a  force  in  place 
that  can  be  a  liasion  between  foreign 
governments  and  busines.ses  and  our 
own  American  processors. 

The  United  States  now  has  60  agri- 
cultural attaches  and  15  agricultural 
trade  officers  worldwide.  We  must 
strengthen  this  force  if  we  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  new  markets 
abroad. 

Finally,  the  bill  modifies  existing 
export  programs  to  put  additional  pri- 
ority on  the  movement  of  value  added 
products. 

I  will  ask  that  a  further  summary  of 
my  legislation  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Last  week,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  showing  that 
the  United  States  had  fallen  far 
behind  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity in  the  export  of  high-value 
and  processed  products. 

The  GAO  claims  that  'countries  em- 
phasizing sales  of  high-value  products 
have  developed  partnerships  between 
the  government  and  private  enterprise 
reflecting  a  national  commitment  to 
export  marketing." 

Clearly,  the  emphasis  of  our  trade 
programs  has  been  on  moving  bulk 
commodities  into  limited  markets.  The 
recent  changes  in  the  world,  however, 
combined  with  the  prospects  for  a 
GATT  agreement,  should  lead  us  to 
reexamine  our  current  policies. 

We  need  stable  markets  we  can  sus- 
tain through  market  fluctuations  and 
can  survive  the  scrutiny  of  any  future 
GATT  agreements. 

Further,  we  need  to  fill  the  demand 
created    by    the    changes    in    Eastern 


Europe  and  the  developing  nations  of 
Asia.  Value-added  exports  can  help  us 
reach  these  goals.  The  challenge  lies 
in  developing  a  new  trade  policv  that 
helps  us  meet  these  objectives. 

We  need  new  agricultural  markets 
for  our  farmers-both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  need  to  develop  incentives  for 
small  businesses  in  rural  communities 
to  move  into  the  international  market 
place. 

We  need  new  jobs  lor  our  workers 
who  process  agricultural  products. 

These  will  be  the  keys  to  rural  devel- 
opment 111  the  1990's. 

I  think  ni.v  legislation  can  serve  as  a 
starting  point  in  this  debate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lOin  me  as  we  set  this 
new  course  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  legislative  summary  and  a 
background  report  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow^s: 

Legislation  Summary 

title  i;  market  information 

1.  Nrw  Market  Research  Loan  Program 

American  prorp.s.sor.s  can  export  to  new 
m,'\rl<et.s  if  they  know  the  demand,  the  cul- 
tural barritT.s.  and  the  mechanics  of  dealing 
with  a  new  country.  This  research  is  risky. 
Thi'  Market  Research  Loan  Program  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  this  risk  so  American 
processors  can  ventun-  into  new  markets 
withoul  fearing  financial  ruin. 

The  New  Market  Rtsearch  Program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  allows  Ami'ncan  processors  to 
borrow  ,50';:  of  the  costs  of  a  market  re- 
search project  (up  to  $50,000).  Eligible  ac- 
tivities permitted  under  the  program  in- 
clude; economic  studies,  travel,  label  devel- 
opment, production  of  promotion  materials, 
and  lest  market  expenses.  Funding  will  be 
awarded  b.v  FAS  based  upon  submission  of  a 
research  plan  by  eligible  applicants.  Accept- 
able plans  will  be  limited  to  markets  noi 
previously  developed  by  the  applicant.  The 
plan  ma\  be  amended  with  USDA  approval. 

I'pon  romplelion  of  the  research,  any 
sales  which  occur  will  constitute  market  de- 
velopment and  trigger  repayment  of  the 
loan.  If  research  indicates  sales  will  not  be 
profitable  in  a  specific  market,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  forgive  the  loan 

Any  markcl  research  which  l.-ad.s  lo 
market  development  will  be  kept  proprie 
tary  for  one  year  following  research  comple- 
tion. All  othcT  market  information  collected 
under  this  program  will  become  public  in- 
formation upon  completion  of  the  research, 

2.  Neu-  Market  Task  Force 
In  addition  to  private  market  research,  a 
great  deal  of  information  is  collected  by  the 
I'.S,  government  which  could  aid  export- 
minded  proces.sors.  The  FAS.  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment all  have  iiilormation  which  could  be 
useful  to  U.S.  businesses.  We  need  a  coordi- 
naied  effort  to  compile  and  disseminate  this 
information  lo  people  who  can  use  it. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  a  New  Market  Task 
Force  made  up  of  representatives  from 
ITSDA.  Commerce.  t^STR.  SBA.  and  the  Re- 


gional Trade  Centers  aiilhori/.ed  by  Con 
gress  under  the  Food  Security  Act  of  198,t. 
The  Task  Force  will  develop  a  strategy  for 
marketing  processed  products  using  market 
and  government  incentives  In  addition,  this 
body  will  be  charged  with  collecting  and  dis- 
.semmating  available  information  on  market 
opporl unities,  trade  barrii>rs.  and  marketing 
distribution  systems. 

Tin  K  II     MARKKT  I'HfjMOTION  AND 
DEVEIOPMENT 

1.  Targeted  Export  Assistance  Progravi 

The  TEA  program  currently  has  wording 
that  restrict.-,  its  use  lo  tho.se  countries  thai 
emplo>  unfair  trade  practices.  The  world 
situation  ha.s  cfianged  dramatically,  howev- 
er since  198,5.  New  opportunities  have  devel- 
oped in  Eastern  Europe  and  other  counlnes 
around  the  world  In  addition,  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  GATT  Agreement  vvhich  eliminates 
direct  trade  subsidies  will  impact  our  cur- 
rent trade  programs.  The  TEA  program  is  a 
good  lool  to  use  in  developing  new  agricul- 
I oral  markets. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  TEA  leg- 
islation by  deleting  the  unfair  trade  practice 
provision,  would  require  matching  funds 
from  the  private  sector  on  all  TEA  initia 
lives,  and  would  permit  uninterruptetl 
multi-year  market  development  programs. 
2.  Going  Global 

The  Extension  Service  Going  Global' 
program  was  created  to  educate  small  and 
intermediate  si7,ed  processors  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  mechanics  of  exporting.  The  aim 
of  I  he  program  Is  to  lead  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry into  the  role  of  international  suppli- 
er of  agricultural  goods,  rather  than  focus- 
ing exclusively  on  domestic  markets. 

This  legislation  asks  for  an  analysis  of  the 
program  and  recommendations  from  USDA 
tor  expanding  this  service. 

TITLE  UK  MARKKT  INTELLIGENCE 

;.  Market  Intelligence  Personnel 
The  FAS  currently  has  approximately  106 
professional  foreign  service  personnel  over 
>ea.s.    Of    these    106.    91    are    attaches    who 
spend  approximately  one-third  of  their  lime 
on  reporting.  Thus,  there  are  only  15  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Officers  whose  main  respon 
sibility    IS   to   coordinate   marketing   efforls 
for    US    agricultural    exports.    The    govern- 
iiienfs     overseas     agricultural      marki'ting 
force  is  much  much  too  small  to  compete  in 
(he  current  world  agricultural  environmenl 
i-'ulure  GATT  decisions  could  increa.se  our 
reliance  on  these  personnel 

Public  Law  95  501  authorizes  25  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations.  Howev- 
er, hiring  ceilings  have  provided  for  only  15 
.ATOs.  This  bill  seeks  to  Increase  the  For 
eign  Agricultural  Service's  hiring  ceiling  lo 
accommodate  ten  more  Agricultural  Trade 
Ol flees  and  the  personnel  to  run  them. 

TITLK  IV:  PROCESSf:n  PRODUCT  EXPORT 
PROGRAMS 

I    Vnlur  Added  Export  Enhancement 
Program 

The  Food  Secunt.v  Act  of  1985  included 
directions  to  the  Foreign  .Agricultural  Serv- 
ice lo  place  expanded  emphasis  on  market 
ievelopment  activities  for  value-added  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  also  contained  a  mandate  to 
use  15'';  of  the  Export  Enhancement  funds 
for  the  export  of  meat  or  meat  products 
The  Department  has  mi.ssed  on  both  counts. 

The  export  of  value-added  commodities 
,iffers  more  than  just  additional  jobs  at 
nome,  it  offers  stability  within  our  agricul- 
tural markets.  Product  loyalty,  an  intangi 
ble  not  associated  with  bulk  commodity  ex 
ports,   will   help   US  exporters   retain   their 


.-h.'in  of  loreigii  mark,  l:-  :e  ^ub.Nidv  le\el>. 
decna.se  Tin  result  vkHI  be  long  teirn 
market  development 

The  creation  of  the  Value-Added  Export 
EiihancemenI  Program  will  ensure  that 
processed  and  high-vaUie  products  receive  a 
share  nl  our  trade  program  funds  propor 
lionate  to  their  importance  in  world  mar 
kels.  Till.'-  legislation  directs  25'';  of  our  cur 
lenlly  aiilhorix.ed  EFP  funds  toward  the 
new  program.  Comparing  ciirrenl  authoriza 
tion  with  pa-st  spending  levels,  this  mandate 
should  not  dimmish  the  amount  of  funds 
currently  available  for  the  export  of  bulk 
( (immodities. 

.Agricultural  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 

1990  Summary 

b.^ckground 

A    General    Accounting    Office    study    re- 

lejLsed  February  2.   1990  indicated  that  the 

U.S.    has    fallen    far    behind    our   European 

compel itors    in    the    export    of    high-value 

products.   According  to  the  GAO.  the  EC 

now  holds  a  41   percent  share  of  the  high 

value/processed       product       market.      The 

United  States  share  is  only  9  percent. 

The  benefits  of  High  Value  Products 
trade  accrue  to  more  than  just  our  farmers. 
By  exporting  bulk  commodities  as  inputs  to 
foreign  proces.sors.  we  have  lost  an  opport  i: 
nity  to  employ  U.S.  workers.  According  to  a 
1983  USDA  study,  expanding  our  share  of 
world  High  Value  Product  s  trade  by  5  per- 
cent could  mean  1  million  more  jobs  (or  U.S. 
labor 

A  report  by  the  President's  Agricultural 
and  Trade  Advisor  states  that  the  US 
world  share  of  Value  Added  Product  s  trade 
could  be  increased  from  .seven  up  to  fifteen 
percent  without  a  disruption  of  bulk  com 
modity  exports.  The  benefits  of  such  an  m 
crease  would  mean:  a  S50  bil  increase  in  the 
GNP.  a  $10  bil  increase  in  federal  tax  re 
ccipts.  and  1  million  additional  jobs. 

The  potential   for  growth   in  the  area  of 
Value-.Added     products     is     already     greai 
World  trade  in  High  Value  Products  is  grow 
ing  at  3  percent  per  year  compared  to  1  per 
cent  growth  for  bulk  commodities. 

New  markets  for  agricultural  products  are 
opening  every  day  as  tlie  Communist  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  evolve  into  Demo- 
cratic societies.  Combined,  these  factors 
demand  that  we  rethink  our  current  trade 
policy. 

We  need  a  1990  farm  bill  that  ensures  the 
benefits  of  our  international  trade  reach 
beyond  the  farm  gate  to  help  other  sectors 
of  our  agricultural  economy  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  are  we  at  this 
point  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  we  are  indeed  in 
morning  business. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  short. 


THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL'S 
BOLD  ACTION  ON  ASPJ 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Pentagon's  inspector  general 
boldly  recommended  putting  the 
brakes  on  the  Navy's  troubled  $4.8  bil- 
lion radar  jammer  program.  As  report- 
ed in  Defense  Week,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral has  asked  that  work  on  the  air- 


borne self-protection  jammer,  or 
ASPJ,  be  halted  while  the  program  is 
reevaluated. 

I  applaud  the  inspector  general. 
Susan  Crawford,  for  her  action.  This  is 
the  type  of  courage  that  Congress 
wants  from  the  inspector  generals 
office  and  that  Defense  Secretary 
Cheney  must  have  in  order  to  control 
the  defense  budget. 

The  inspector  general  points  out 
that  over  $400  million  is  at  stake  in 
the  near  term.  I  assume  that  is  his  re- 
quest for  1991  spending.  I  call  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  immediately 
heed  the  recommendation  of  the  in- 
spector general  to  reevaluate  the  pro- 
gram and  delay  further  contract 
awards.  If  spending  $400  million  does 
not  make  sense,  why  do  it? 

This  ASPJ  jammer  has  been  called 
the  .son  of  DIVAD.  Just  like  the 
DIVAD  antiaircraft  gun.  the  multimil- 
lion  dollar  ASPJ  went  into  production 
last  summer  even  though  tests  have 
shown  it  simply  does  not  work. 

ASPJ  units  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
stalled on  fighter  aircraft  to  allow  our 
pilots  to  deceive  enemy  radar  and  mis- 
siles. If  the  radar  jammer  fails  while 
the  pilot  believes  it  is  working,  his 
plane  can  become  an  electronic  beacon 
that  every  mi.ssile  in  the  sky  will  lock 
on  to. 

Mr.  President,  operational  tests  have 
found  that  the  ASPJ.  as  configured  at 
the  moment  could  put  our  pilots  in  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  danger.  Even  the 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  wrote  that  "many  enemy 
threats  cannot  be  satisfactorily  han- 
dled "  by  the  ASPJ. 

The  ASPJ  is  in  such  trouble  that: 
First,  the  Air  Force  has  now  complete- 
ly pulled  out  of  the  program;  second. 
it  was  reported  that  Secretary  Cheney 
temporarily  terminated  the  entire  pro- 
gram in  December;  and  third,  the  in- 
spector general  is  in  the  midst  of  a  full 
blown  investigation  of  the  program. 

The  cost  of  this  system  is  also  a  big 
problem.  Last  fall  one  cost  estimate 
put  the  ASPJ  program  at  $9  billion 
with  cost  overruns  of  SI  billion.  Mr. 
President.  $9  billion  is  not  much  less 
than  the  President  wants  to  spend  on 
the  MX  missile  system. 

The  inspector  general  is  concerned 
about  costs,  too.  and  we  should  be 
aware  of  it.  While  ASPJ  unit  costs 
were  estimated  at  between  $2  and  $3.5 
million  each,  the  termination  of  Air 
Force  participation,  which  accounts 
for  60  percent  of  the  program,  will 
likely  make  the  price  tag  skyrocket. 

The  inspector  general  prudently 
wants  to  review  the  impact  of  the  Air 
Force  pull  out  from  the  ASPJ  program 
and  cites  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  to 
halt  work  on  this  particular  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  repeated  in 
the  past  I  now  state  again.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  radar  jammer  systems,  but 
I   am   opposed   to   wasting   billions  of 
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dollars  to  be  spent  to  produce  weapons 
that  do  not  work  and  endanger  our 
fighting  personnel.  To  date,  the  ASPJ 
does  not  work.  To  date,  the  configura- 
tion does  in  fact  endanger  our  pilots. 
Rather  than  being  a  flying  defense 
shield  for  our  pilots,  the  ASPJ  is  fa.st 
becoming  a  flying  boondoggle  for  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  compliment 
the  DOD  inspector  general  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
defense  week  article  and  an  article  on 
Secretary  Cheney's  December  termi- 
nation of  the  program,  which  was  ap 
parently  reversed,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Dofen.se  Week.  Feb  5,  19901 
Pent.agon  IG  Want-s  Brakes  on  Navy 

JAMMER 

iB.v  Tony  Capaccio  and  Timolh.v  McCune) 
The  Pentagon  In.spector  General  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Navy  temporarily  halt 
production  of  a  controversial  electronic  air 
borne  jammer  amid  sign.s  it.s  co.st  is  balloon- 
ing out  of  control,  according  to  a  Jan  25 
memo  obtained  by  Defen.se  Week. 

A  'partial  stop  work"  order  is  necessary  to 
calculate  an  e.xpected  cost  increase  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  Air  Force  decision  to  pull 
out  of  the  program.  Inspector  General 
Susan  Crawford  wrote  Navy  Secretary  Law 
rence  Garrett.  The  Navy  is  managing  the 
program. 

The  program  in  question  is  the  14-year- 
old.  $4.6  billion  Airborne  Self  Protection 
Jammer  (ASPJi  The  Air  Force  piillout 
eliminated  60  percent  of  the  ASPJ  pro 
gram  requirement.  '  or  about  1.450  jammers. 
Crawford  wrote.  The  Navy  plans  to  buy  750 
jammers. 

Defen.se  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  listed  the 
Air  Force  ASPJ  among  the  20  weapons  pro- 
grams he  recommends  killing  in  ne.xt  years 
budget. 

Navy  Spokesman  Denny  Kline  said  Craw 
ford's  recommendation  was  being  evaluated, 
but    that    no   slop    work   orders    ha\e    been 
issued  to  the  contractors.  ITT  Avionics  and 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Crawford's  memo  .said  she  wa.s  concerned 
the  Navy's  750  jammers  might  cost  too 
much  to  ju.stify.  Over  $400  million  is  at 
stake  .  .  Considering  the  significance  of 
the  decision  pending  on  the  ASPJ  program 
as  a  result  of  the  Air  Force  withdrawal,  we 
suggest  the  Navy  determine  whether  it 
would  be  cost  beneficial  to  u.se  partial  stop 
work  orders  to  gain  the  time  needed  to 
gather  information  and  to  decide  future 
strategy  for  the  ASPJ  program.'  she  wrote. 
Navy  spokesman  Lt.  Jim  Wood  said  the 
jammers  would  cost  about  $1.5  million.  Pen- 
tagon analysts  have  pegged  the  cost  closer 
to  S3  million  apiece 

The  Air  Force  decision  to  withdraw  wa.s 
announced  last  week  as  part  of  the  propo.sed 
fiscal  1991  budget.  The  Pentagon  an- 
nounced the  move  would  save  $11  billion 
through  1994. 

The  jammers  would  be  the  principal  pro- 
tection against  enemy  missiles  for  the  Pen- 
tagons top-line  aircraft,  the  FA  18.  F-16. 
F-14.  A-E  and  AVE.  The  Navy  has  spent 
$681  million  since  1976  to  develop  the 
jammer. 

Adding  to  the  program  s  woes  is  an  a.ssess- 
ment    by    the   Pentagons   Office   of   Oper 
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lional  Test  and  Evaluation  contained  in  its 
upcoming  1989  annual  report  The  report 
concludes  the  jammers  produced  to  date  in 
full-.scale  development  are  only  "marginally 
effective  and  marginally  suitable  '  for  aerial 
combat. 

Crawford's  concern  surfaced  in  the  course 
of  an  audit  her  investigators  are  conducting. 
The  review  was  started  on  the  basis  of  an 
anonymous  fraud  hotline  tip  The  tipster  al- 
leged that  the  Pentagons  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Board  (DAB)  ignored  negative  oper- 
ational test  results  when  it  graduated  the 
program  from  full-.scale  development  last 
August. 

Based  on  the  DAB  decision,  the  Navy  last 
year  awarded  contracts  to  ITT  and  Westing 
hou.se  for  100  jammers.  Crawford's  request 
was  intended  to  stop  the  program  before  the 
two  contractors  signed  contracts  with  their 
respective  subcontractors,  a  move  that 
would  be  costly  to  reverse 

Crawfod  asked  Garrett  to  answer  by  Feb. 
1  how  much  the  cost  of  the  remaining  ASPJ 
units  might  be  As  of  Friday,  however. 
Crawford's  memo  had  not  even  been  submit 
ted  to  Adm  A.H  Carlisle  Trosl.  the  chief  of 
naval  operations,  for  a  reply,  according  to 
Pentagon  sources. 

Crawford  told  Garrett  that  a  30-day  par- 
tial stop  work  order  at  this  state  of  the  con 
tracts  would  appear  to  be  an  economical 
action  "  because  both  contractors  are  only 
spending  between  $125,000  and  $150,000  per 
month  on  the  program. 

Crawford  singled  out  ASPJ  program  man 
ager  Capt.  Selden  Small  as  a  roadblock. 
Small  was  not  receptive  to  using  stop  work 
orders.  He  stated  that  stopping  work  would 
serve  no  purpo.se  because  the  Navy  would 
not  terminate  the  two  contracts.  '  Crawford 
wrote. 

"He  said  that  if  the  contract  were  termi- 
nated it  would  take  another  18  months  to 
award  another  contract.  Crawford  wrote. 
However  we  disagree  with  his  using  those 
concerns  to  dismiss  the  need  for  and  value 
of  determining  whether  it  would  be  cost 
beneficial  to  partially  stop  work.  as.sessing 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  major  change  in 
the  ASPJ  program.  " 

(From  Inside  the  Pentagon.  Dec.  15.  1989) 
DOD     Opinions     About     ASPJ     Differ- 
Cheney    Kills    ASPJ,    but    DOD    Staff 
Asks  Services  to  Take  a  Second  Look 
DOD  opinions  abo'Lit  the  controversial  $3- 
billion     Airborne     Self-Protection     Jammer 
I  ASPJ  I    program    are    differing    wildly  — De- 
fense Secretary  Richard  Cheney  killed  the 
ASPJ   program   this   week   even  as  another 
high  level  DOD  official  tried  to  rally  Service 
support  for  the  program,  according  to  DOD 
sources.   Cheney   signed   a   program   budget 
decision  <PBDi  on  Dec    1 1 -a  death  warrant 
for   the   embattled    jammer    that    cancelled 
FY-91  through  -94  funding 

Prior  to  the  ASPJ  PBD.  A.ssistant  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  for  Command.  Control. 
Communications,  and  Intelligence  Duane 
Andrews  penned  an  internal  memo  to  the 
acquisition  executive  of  the  Air  Force 
.^sklng  the  Service  not  to  give  the  program 
short  shrift,  said  one  source.  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Donald  Rice  had  offered  up  the  pro- 
gram to  Cheney  a.s  om  exchange  for  some 
$.3  4  billion  in  FY  91  program  cuts  that  Rice 
hoped  to  recoup  .'Andrews  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  limited  alternatives  to  the 
jammer  in  the  memo.  A  copy  of  the  corre- 
spondence was  also  .sent  to  the  acquisition 
executive  of  the  Navy. 

The  only  po.ssible  hope  for  the  program 
now  that  Cheney  signed  the  PBD  is  to  keep 


production  verification  iPV)  testing  alive, 
according  to  a  Service  official  familiar  with 
the  program  USAF  electronic  comabt  chief 
Brig.  Gen.  Noah  "Ed"  Loy  will  still  fight  to 
.save  the  program  through  a  concerted  push 
for  the  testing.  One  year  of  testing  isn  t 
much  If  the  results  aren't  succe.ssful  and 
will  .save  the  taxpayer  millions  if  they  are.  " 
.said  one  USAF  source  recently. 

The  ASPJ  has  had  a  long  history  of  prob- 
lems but  supporters  question  the  program 
termination,  slating  that  the  majority  of 
the  problems  are  in  the  past.  Continually 
evolving  threats  had  stretched  the  jammers 
development  by  years,  and  measures  of  ef 
fectiveness  (MOEs)  and  the  test  evaluation 
master  plan  (TEMP)  were  also  problematic. 
The  MOEs  and  TEMP  are  almost  finished, 
say  ASPJ  supporters.  More  recently,  soft- 
ware difficulties  are  being  attacked.  After 
contractors  had  worked  with  personnel  at 
the  Air  Force  Electronic  Warfare  Evalua- 
tion Simulator,  the  systems  identification 
of  threats  rocketed  from  18  to  54  within  a 
two-week  period  A  series  of  congressional 
obstacles  were  also  overcome  and  program 
supporters  began  to  feel  hopeful  after  Con- 
gressional appropriations  conferees  told  the 
Navy,  the  Service  lead  on  the  ASPJ.  to  plan 
for  an  early  FY  91  Lot  2  low  rate  initial  pro- 
duction award  by  i.ssuing  a  request  for  pro- 
posals in  early  1990. 

The  program  is  now  officially  dead  "but 
there's  always  a  way"  said  an  Air  Force  offi- 
cial who  believes  good  PV  testing  results 
could  still  save  the  ASPJ. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  at  this 
point  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  FORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  is  it  in  order  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business  at  this  time?  If  not,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 


CHEMICAL  DIVERSION  TO 
NARCOTICS  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  urging  President  Bush  to 
raise  at  the  upcoming  international 
drug  summit  in  Bogota  the  critical 
issue  of  chemical  diversion  to  narcotics 
producers. 

That  resolution,  which  enjoys  bipar- 
tisan support,  Mr.  President,  is  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  process  and 
will  be  offered  later  this  evening  and  I 
would  fully  expect  unanimous  consent 
to  be  obtained  at  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  cocaine  produc- 
ers, principally  located  in  Colombia, 
need  enormous  quantities  of  chemical 


solvents  to  produce  the  cocaine  that 
feeds  America's  $100  billion  cocaine 
habit. 

According  to  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  officials,  the  cocaine  proces- 
sors need  at  least  12.000  tons  of  chemi- 
cals each  year,  and  many  consider  this 
to  be  a  low  estimate.  Let  ine  repeat  for 
emphasis,  these  are  chemicals  that  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  cocaine 
in  the  processing  in  the  clandestine 
laboratories,  specifically  those  that 
are  located  in  Colombia.  To  the  extent 
that  we  choke  off  this  supply  of 
chemicals,  we  aLso  choke  off  the 
supply  of  cocaine. 

These  chemicals,  although  they 
have  legitimate  uses,  are  standard  in- 
dustrial solvents  which  many  chemical 
producers  market  on  a  regular  basis  to 
legitimate  customers  for  legitimate 
manufacturing  proce.s.ses.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evidence  is  inescapably  clear. 
Mr.  President,  that  tons  of  these  criti- 
cal chemicals  to  Latin  America,  far 
above  and  beyond  what  the  legitimate 
needs  are  for  proper  and  legitimate  in- 
dustrial needs. 

Federal  officials  have  shared  with 
me  as  early  as  this  week  that  approxi- 
mately 40  to  70  percent  of  these  essen- 
tial chemicals  that  go  to  Colombia  are 
ultimately  diverted  into  the  clandes- 
tine laboratories  producing  cocaine  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  this  critical  link  in  the  co- 
caine production  chain.  In  1988  the 
Congress  passed  the  Chemical  Diver- 
sion and  Trafficking  Act.  This  act 
went  into  effect  on  October  30.  1989, 
to  regulate  the  shipment  of  some  20 
chemicals  that  are  critical  to  narcotics 
production. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act.  compa- 
nies are  required  to  notify  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  of  im- 
pending shipments  15  days  in  advance. 
Using  the  act,  DEA  has  stopped  1  ship- 
ment from  going  forward  and  has 
denied  52  of  288  requests  for  regular 
customer  status.  That  is  one  in  every 
five  applications. 

With  respect  to  requested  shipments 
to  Colombia,  three  out  of  four  custom- 
er destinations  that  have  been  request- 
ed approval  have  been  rejected  by  the 
DEA. 

These  initial  statistics  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  legislation,  although 
only  recently  having  gone  into  effect, 
may  be  playing  a  significant  role  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  American  pro- 
duced chemicals  that  are  now  being 
shipped  to  Latin  America. 

But,  as  America  has  attempted  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order,  it  turns 
out,  around  the  world,  there  are 
others  who  are  willing  to  move  in  and 
supply  the  drug  cartel.  According  to 
Mr.  Gene  Haislip,  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator,  Office  of  Diversion 
Control  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  chemical  shipments  from 
Europe  are  on  the  increase.  European 


exports  of  one  critical  chemical, 
methyl  ethyl  ketone,  MEK.  to  Latin 
America  increased  from  70  tons  in 
1982  to  more  than  5,000  tons  in  1987. 
And.  as  Mr.  Haislip  observed,  we  have 
every  rt  ason  to  believe  that  this  figure 
is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  do  a  better 
job  of  controlling  Ainerican  chemical 
shipments.  We  must  give  the  DEA  the 
resources  to  monitor  and  investigate 
these  shipments  and  firms  that  are  at- 
tempting to  acquire  these  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  American  chemical 
companies  must  do  a  better  job.  Amer- 
ican chemical  producers  must  not  hide 
behind  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  at  the 
same  litne  ignore  obviously  suspicious 
customers  in  sending  massive  ship- 
ments to  countries  far  beyond  their  le- 
gitimate needs. 

But.  even  if  we  give  DEA  all  the  help 
it  needs,  even  if  American  firms  redis- 
cover the  meaning  of  good  corporate 
citizenship,  it  would  not  be  enough. 
This  has  been  a  critically  neglected 
area  in  America's  international  drug 
efforts. 

We  must  get  international  action, 
and  that  is  why  I  urge  President  Bush 
to  raise  this  issue  at  the  upcoming 
summit  in  Colombia.  The  President 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  assert  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  chemical  diversion. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  him  to  seize 
this  opportunity.  The  President 
should  urge  all  countries  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  chemical  convention 
which  says  that  all  nations  must  moni- 
tor these  critical  chemicals.  Unfortu- 
nately, to  date  only  four  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  have  done 
so. 

The  President  must  also  request 
that  all  countries  enact  laws  as  strong 
as  tho.se  of  the  U.S.  Chemical  Diver- 
sion and  Trafficking  Act. 

And  the  President  must  work  with 
Colombian,  Bolivian,  and  Peruvian  au- 
thorities, many  of  whom  risk  their 
lives  daily  to  provide  full  cooperation 
to  drug  enforcement  officials,  to  elimi- 
nate the  diversion  of  chemicals  in 
their  countries. 

Finally,  the  President  should  en- 
courage the  Colombian  Government 
itself  to  institute  an  internal  licensing 
requirement  to  better  get  a  handle  on 
the  control  of  chemicals  reaching  that 
country  that  ultimately  are  diverted  to 
the  jungles  for  clandestine  laboratory 
manufacture. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  indicate 
that  the  President's  decision  gives  us  a 
unique  opportunity.  We  in  the  Senate 
suggest  that  he  make  the  most  of  this 
important  journey  by  raising  our  con- 
cerns about  chemical  diversion.  It  is  a 
real  problem.  We  need  his  help  and 
his  leadership.  We  need  the  help  and 
support  of  our  allies  to  join  in  this 
fight. 

We,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  F>resident, 
wish  him  and  his  party  a  safe  and  pro- 
ductive journey. 


If  there  is  no  other  Senator  seeking 
recognition.  1  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
chair,  is  it  in  order  now^  to  speak  brief- 
ly on  the  question  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  to  consider  reauthorizing 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
expires  on  September  30.  1990.  That 
act.  among  other  things,  gives  the 
President  authority  "to  restrict  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  which 
would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 
country  or  combination  of  countries 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  upon  this  authority  that 
our  country  has  built  our  present 
export  control  regime  which  is  used  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern 
European  allies  access  to  high  technol- 
ogy commercial  goods  with  potential 
for  military  uses  such  as  computers, 
machine  tools,  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment. 

The  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy,  under  the  leadership 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. Senator  Paul  Sarbanes.  will  be 
holding  hearings  next  month  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  Those  hearings  will  pro- 
vide the  Banking  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  from  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  from  outside  experts 
and  industry  representatives,  what  the 
changed  circumstances  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  mean  for 
our  present  export  control  system,  in- 
cluding the  multilateral  regime  coordi- 
nated through  Cocom.  This  Senator 
believes  those  hearings  will  be  very  im- 
portant ones,  and  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  sure  that  its  highest 
policymakers  take  time  to  develop  co- 
herent views  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  this  matter.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

The  United  States,  for  most  of  its 
history,  did  not  have  controls  on  ex- 
ports. This  changed  in  1940  when  Con- 
gress   passed    legislation    authorizing 
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the  President  to  conduct  full-scale  eco 
noniic  warfare  against  the  Axis  powers 
by  cutting  off  all  U.S.  e.xports  to  tho.se 
countries  and  by  blacklisting  compa- 
nies in  neutral  countries  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  enemy.  Those  controls 
were  lifted  after  the  war.  except  inso- 
far as  they  were  maintained  to  prevent 
the  export  of  items  in  short  .supply  in 
this  country  such  as  steel.  In  1947.  as 
United  States  relations  with  the  So\iet 
Union  deteriorated.  President  Truman 
used  his  authority  under  the  1940  law 
to  place  restrictions  on  American  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  subse- 
quently delegated  Presidential  power 
over  exports  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  the  implementation  of  effec- 
tive export  controls  depended  on  coop- 
eration from  our  allies,  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Multilateral  Export 
Controls,  or  Cocom.  was  created  in 
1949  to  coordinate  allied  export  con- 
trol policies.  Cocom  membership  con- 
sists of  the  NATO  countries,  except 
for  Iceland  and  Japan  and  Australia. 
Congre.ss.  in  1949.  also  rewrote  the 
then  existing  law  and  renamed  it  the 
Export  Control  Act.  It  al.so  began  the 
practice  of  granting  export  control  au- 
thority to  the  President  for  specified 
periods  of  time.  That  act  was  renewed 
in  1951.  1953.  1956.  1958.  1962.  and 
1965.  In  1969.  Congre.ss  made  major 
amendments  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  and  renamed  it  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  That  act  has  also  been 
renewed  and  revised  several  times  in 
the  last  18  years,  most  recently  in  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988. 

Since  the  1940's  a  consensus  has  ex- 
isted in  our  country  that  protecting 
our  national  .security  requires  reasona- 
ble export  controls  to  pre\ent  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  from  acquiring  militarily  critical 
Western  technologies.  The  evidence 
was  clear  that  these  countries  wanted 
and  had  elaborate  intelligence  pro- 
grams to  acquire  Western  technologies 
in  order  to  improve  their  own  military 
capabilities  in  radar,  lasers,  aerospace, 
precision  manufacturing,  and  other 
areas  over  the  last  40  years.  The  U.S. 
business  community  has  been  support- 
ive of  controlling  items  who.se  acquLsi- 
tion  by  the  Soviets  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  our  national  welfare.  In  the  last 
decade  in  particular,  however,  Ameri- 
can companies  have  expres.sed  strong 
concerns  about  export  controls  that 
are  too  broad,  or  which  forbid  them  to 
make  sales  which  are  then  made  by 
companies  from  Japan  and  Europe. 
Congress  has  never  wanted  to  micro- 
manage  our  export  control  and 
throughout  the  years  has  followed  a 
practice  of  delegating  to  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  to  administer  it 
in  a  reasonable  manner. 

In  early  1987.  however,  the  Banking 
Committee  responded  to  the  strong 
concerns    then     being    expre.ssed     by 
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groups  repre.senting  our  most  responsi- 
ble companies  that  an  overly  burden- 
.some  licensing  system  was  hurting  the 
technological  strength  of  important 
U.S.  industries  with  no  benefit  to  our 
national  security.  As  part  of  putting 
together  its  five  title  contributions  to 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act.  the  committee  held  several 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  a 
former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  who  chaired  a  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  [NAS]  study  on  export 
controls,  told  our  committee  that  the 
problem  with  the  s.vstem  was  not  the 
law,  but  rather  the  way  it  was  adminis- 
tered. He  informed  us  that  the  Reagan 
administrations  export  control  policy 
was  in  disarray  with  the  Commerce, 
Defense,  and  State  Departments 
unable  to  .settle  their  differences  on 
what  technologies  were  truly  militari- 
ly critical. 

The    NAS   study    itself    pointed    out 
that  -although  appropriate  statutory 
authority  exists,  the  U.S.  policy  proc- 
ess  for  national  security  export   con- 
trols lacks  proper  direction  and  affirm- 
ative leadership  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Go\ernment.'  In  other  words,  the 
warring    bureaucracies   at    Commerce. 
State,   and  Defense  could   not    resolve 
their    differences    and    there    was    no 
leadership  from   the  White  House  to 
make  difficult   decisions.  As  a  result, 
legitimate  exports  were  lost   and  our 
national  security,  which  was  to  have 
been  enhanced  by  export  controls,  was 
instead  being  damaged.  It  became  evi- 
dent  in  these   hearings  that   controls 
that    overreached    had    a    particularly 
deleterious    impact     on     our     highe.st 
technology  companies.  They  not  only 
lost  sales  for  finished  goods  due  to  li- 
cense delays  and  denials,  but  foreign 
manufacturers  in  Western  Europe  al.so 
turned     to     the    other    countries     to 
supply  key   high   technology   parts  in 
the  finished  products  as  U.S.  compa- 
nies were   no   longer  .seen  as   reliable 
parts   suppliers.    The    consensus    view 
from    those    hearings    was    that    U.S. 
market  share  in  cutting  edge  technol- 
ogies was  being  eroded  due  to  bureau- 
cratic   infighting    that    was   never   re- 
solved. 

The  Banking  Committee  and  then 
the  Congress  reacted  by  making  major 
revisions  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act  in  the  omnibus  trade  bill.  Included 
among  the  revisions  were: 

First,  reducing  the  number  of  con- 
trolled items  by  removing  controls 
from  low  technology  items  and  from 
items  that  the  Soviets  could  obtain 
from  other  countries: 

Second,  eliminating  reexport  license 
requirements  on  U.S.  goods  shipped  to 
Cocom  countries,  or  countries  which 
have  bilateral  export  control  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States: 

Third,  putting  procedures  into  place 
for  forcing  the  resolution  of  interagen- 
cy disputes  in  a  timely  manner  .so  that 
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export  sales  were  not  lost  due  to  ne\er 
getting  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other:  and 

Fourth,  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  multilateral  export  control  efforts 
in  Cocom  including  pas.sage  of  the  so- 
called  Toshiba  provision  denying  the 
U.S.  market  lor  foreign  companies 
that  violated  Cocom  agreed  control 
lists. 

Recent  developments  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
raised  new  questions  about  whether 
our  present,  or  any  export  control 
regime  continues  to  make  sense  in  the 
new  era  of  East-West  relations  that 
appears  to  be  emerging.  Such  ques- 
tions have  particular  legitimacy  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  today's  in- 
creasingly competitive  global  market- 
place. Understandable  apprehensions 
are  being  raised  that  our  present 
export  control  system  subordinates 
the  country's  economic  competitive- 
ne.ss  to  military  concerns  at  a  time 
when  economic  concerns  are  growing 
in  importance.  Such  misgivings  are 
given  even  more  legitimacy  when  we 
consider  that  making  sales  abroad 
help  our  companies  finance  civilian 
technological  advances  that  are  in- 
creasingly e.ssential  to  maintaining  a 
strong  military. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  the  past  the 
executive  branch  has  had  real  difficul- 
ty   developing    a    coherent    policy    on 
export  controls  becau.se  of  interagency 
disputes    that    no   one    in    the    White 
Hou.se    or    National    Security    Council 
took    the    time   or    interest    to   settle. 
That    is    precisely    why    the    Congress 
had  to  act  in  making  major  changes  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  both  in 
1985  and  1988.  I  hope  the  same  thing 
will  not  happen  in  1990.  but  I  am  not 
altogether  convinced  it  will  not.  At  the 
last  .senior  level  meeting  of  Cocom  of- 
ficials in  October,   the  United  States 
was  isolated  in  a  16-to-l  vote  when  our 
allies  wanted  to  liberalize  trade  in  ma- 
chine tools  with  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviets  by  rapidly  cutting  the  list 
of  controlled  items,  while  the  United 
States  insisted  on  a  go  slow  approach. 
If  Cocom  is  to  be  preserved  as  an  in- 
strument of  coordinating  export  con- 
trols with  our  allies.  United  States  pro- 
posals  in   that    organization   must    be 
credible  and  take  account  of  the  devel- 
oping   political    realities    in    Eastern 
Europe    and     the    Soviet     Union.     If 
Cocom  disintegrates  any  hope  for  suc- 
ce.ssful  controls  on  even  the  most  so- 
phisticated technologies  will  evaporate 
as  the  United  States  no  longer  is  the 
only  maker  and  exporter  of  such  mili- 
tarily critical  technologies. 

Next  week  on  February  14  and  15. 
U.S.  negotiators  will  go  off  to  Paris  to 
once  again  participate  in  an  extremely 
important  Cocom  meeting.  The  admin- 
istration. I  understand,  needs  no  addi- 
tional authority  from  Congress  to 
streamline  our  control  regime  and  has 
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complete  discretion  on  how  best  to  rec- 
oncile the  need  to  hold  Cocom  togeth- 
er while  still  controlling  exports  of  the 
most  sophisticated  types  of  strategic 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Con- 
gre.ss will,  however,  hold  the  adminis- 
tration accountable  for  how  such  dis- 
cretion is  exercised. 

As  I  noted  above,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's International  Finance  Sub- 
committee will  hold  h'arings  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act  in  March 
to  prepare  our  committee  to  consider 
reauthorizing  that  law  this  year. 
Among  the  critical  questions  this  Sen- 
ator will  want  the  administration  to  be 
prepared  to  an.swer  at  such  hearings 
are: 

First,  is  it  po.ssible  to  aid  the  swift 
development  of  the  emerging  non- 
Communist  regimes  m  Eastern  Europe 
while  still  maintaining  controls  on  ex- 
ports of  key  technologies  to  these 
countries.' 

Second,  will  it  be  possible  to  get  a 
consensus  within  Cocom  to  continue 
controlling  the  export  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated technologies  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe'!' 

Third,  is  it  possible  to  differentiate 
between  what  level  of  technologies  can 
be  exported  to  Ea.stern  Europe  and 
what  can  be  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  if  so.  why  should  such  a 
differentiation  be  made'? 

Fourth,  even  if  ihe  Cocom  countries 
agree  that  the  most  .sophisticated 
technologies  should  not  be  exported  to 
the  Soviets,  how  can  we  deny  those 
technologies  to  the  Soviets  if  they  are 
produced  b,\  non-Cocom  countries'.' 

The  administration  should  be  on 
notice  that  if  interagency  squabbling 
prevents  it  from  coming  up  with  credi- 
ble export  control  proposals  then  the 
Congress  will  have  to  respond  legisla- 
tively. There  is  no  excuse  for  not 
having  a  better  coordinated  and  more 
centralized  interagency  decision 
making  process  that  can  respond  to 
changing  circumstances  quickly. 

While  I  recognize  there  may  still  be 
a  convincing  rationale  for  an  export 
control  regime.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  thoroughly  examine  present 
controls  with  a  full  appreciation  that 
our  national  security  is  ultimatel.\ 
based  on  our  economic  strength.  In 
today's  developing  global  marketplace 
our  economic  strength  will  in  turn 
depend  increasingly  not  only  on  our 
ability  to  produce  quality  goods,  but 
also  on  our  ability  to  market  such 
products  all  over  the  world.  High  le\el 
decisionmakers  in  the  administration 
must  pay  greater  attention  to  this 
issue. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  March. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Harkin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER     TO     PROCEED    TO     CON- 
SIDERATION   OF    ILO    CONVEN 
TION    ON    FEBRUARY    20.     1990. 
AT  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, February  20.  at  2:15  p.m..  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  ILO  convention.  No.  160. 
concerning  labor  statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
treaty  be  ad\anced  through  the  vari- 
ous parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  pre.sentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  that  no  motions, 
resolutions,  declarations,  or  under- 
standings be  in  order;  that  at  3:15  p.m. 
the  Senate  proceed,  without  any  inter- 
vening action,  to  vote  on  the  treat.\'; 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RETURN  TO  LEGIS 
LATIVE  SESSION.  FOLLOWING 
THE  ILO  CONVENTION.  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2281. 
ON  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  20. 
1990.  AT  3:15  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
on  the  ILO  convention  on  Tuesday. 
February  20.  and  the  Senate  s  return 
to  legislati\e  session,  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  Calendar  No.  124.  H.R. 
2281.  the  school  dropout  bill,  and  that 
the  bill  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing limitation: 

One  hour  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  bttwt-en  Senators  Plll  and 
K.^ssEBAUM  or  their  designees. 

No  amendments  or  motions  will  be 
in  order,  except  for  motions  to  recon- 
sider and  to  table  the  vote  on  final 
pa.ssage;  and  when  all  time  is  used  or 
yielded  back.  Ihe  Senate,  without  any 
intervening  action,  proceed  to  \ote  on 
final  passage  ol  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CALL  UP  THE 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  BILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  any 
time  beginning  no  earlier  than 
Wednesday.  February  21,  the  majority 
leader  may  call  up  Calendar  No.  331. 
S.  1430.  the  national  service  bill,  the 
time  and  date  to  be  in  agreement  with 
the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  objecting.  I  want  to  indicate 
to  the  majority  leader  that  if  he  did 
come  to  me  on  Wednesday.  February 
21.  it  might  be  that  we  would  have  to 
skip  it  some  but  it  is  not  our  intent  to 
delay  consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  negotiations  going  on  between  the 
principals  and  the  White  House  and 
other  Senators,  and  that  they  may 
reach  some  agreement.  That  is  why  we 
added  this  rather  unusual  request,  in 
addition  to  consultation,  that  we  have 
an  agreement  on  the  specific  time  and 
data. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  clarifying  comment.  As 
he  and  I  have  discussed  previously. 
this  covers  only  the  circumstance  in 
which  a  unanimous-consent  request  is 
made  and  that  any  time  thereafter  on 
Wednesday.  February  21.  or  thereaf- 
ter, I  could  still  make  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed which  would,  of  course,  not  be 
covered  by  this  agreement. 

But  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  indicated  he 
expects  his  willingness  to  take  it  up 
some  time  that  week,  and  if  we  can  get 
to  it  on  that  week.  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful.  It  is  an  important  bill,  and 
I  believe  that  those  interested  parties 
who  ha\e  been  discussing  it  are.  as  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
indicated.  \ery  close  to  an  agreement, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  at  that  time.  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Susan  M.  Coughlin.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board: 

Edward  J.  Philbin,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; 

John  W.  Lyons,  to  be  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  StandarcLs  and 
Technology; 

William  D.  Hathaway,  to  be  a  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commissioner: 
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Ervin  S.  Diiggan.  to  be  a  mpmber  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion: and 

James  L.  Kolstad,  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senates 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out    objection,    the    nommations    are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Susan  M.  Coughlin,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board: 

Edward  J.  Philbin.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion: 

John  W.  Lyons,  to  be  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology: 

William  D.  Hathaway,  to  be  a  Feder 
al  Maritime  Commissioner: 

Ervin  S.  Duggan,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion: and 

James  L.  Kolstad.  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  Bin.  HATHAWAY  TO  FEDERAL  MARI 
TIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering the  nomination  of  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Bill  Hathaway,  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commi-ssion. 

Bill  Hathaway  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  public  office,  both  as 
an  appointed  and  elected  official.  He 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  in  Maine,  and  has  been  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Maine  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Maine  is  a  coastal  State  with  a  long 
and  proud  maritime  tradition.  Mari- 
time commerce  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  State,  a  tradition  that  is  carried 
on  today.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
President  Bush  has  named  a  Maine 
man,  an  experienced,  dedicated,  and 
respected  Maine  man.  to  this  impor- 
tant maritime  position. 

This  is  a  happy  confluence  of  man 
and  position.  Bill's  familiarity  with 
maritime  issues  provide  him  with  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation  for 
his  future  responsibilities.  His  broad 
range  of  experience  in  government 
office  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
hands-on  skills  to  serve  as  a  Federal 
Commissioner.  Bill's  qualifications  in- 
?lude  a  familiarity  with  both  the  sub- 
stantive issues  and  the  legislative  dy 
namics  involved  in  maritime  matters. 


But  Senator  Hathaway  is  not  just 
superbly  qualified  by  experience.  His 
integrity,  his  dedication  to  hard  work 
and  his  temp<  ranient  ha\e  earned  him 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  both  his 
colleagues  and  constituents.  These 
qualities  have  distintjuished  his  career 
as  a  public  official  and  also  his  career 
since  he  left  the  Senate.  They  are 
qualities  he  will  bring  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conimi.ssion. 

I  am  not  only  proud  to  have  served 
with  him  in  a  public  sense  for  many 
years,  but  to  be  able  to  call  him  a 
friend  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  enthusiastically  and  whole- 
heartedly support  Senator  Hathaway 
as  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner, 
and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  act  favorably 
on  his  nomination. 

If  I  might  add  a  brief  extemporane- 
ous comment. 

Mr.  President.  former  Senator 
Hathaway  is  a  distinguished  Maine  cit- 
izen who  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  the  Nation  as  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  me,  and  one  who  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  today  to  con- 
firm to  this  important  position.  He 
brings  experience,  knowledge,  good 
judgment  to  the  position,  and  I  am 
certain  will  merit  the  confidence 
which  the  President  has  placed  in 
nominating  him  to  this  position  and 
which  the  Senait>  has  demonstrated 
and  confirmed  for  the  position. 


of  these  items  appear  individually  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
BILL  HATHAWAY  TO  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
join  in  the  comments  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Former  Sena- 
tor Hathaway  is  a  friend  of  all  of  us, 
particularly  a  friend  of  mine.  I  wish 
him  success  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  confirmation.  I  know  he  will 
do  an  outstanding  job  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  434,  435, 
and  436  en  bloc:  that  the  bills  be 
deemed  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills  be  laid  upon  the 
table 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  consideration 


RELIEF  OF  MARIA  LUISA 
ANDERSON 

The  bill  (S.  1229)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Luisa  Anderson,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1229 

Br  it  rtiacli'd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentatiies  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Amema  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
admin  LSI  rat  ion  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
IJonalit.v  Art.  Maria  Lui.sa  Anderson  shall  be 
cla,s.sified  a.s  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
.section  lOl'bHliiEi  of  that  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(b)(  1  )iE)  I.  upon  filing  of  a  petition  filed 
on  her  behalf  by  her  adoptive  parents,  citi- 
zen.s  of  the  United  States,  pur.suant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  that  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1154  i.  No  nat- 
ural parent,  brother,  or  si.ster.  if  any.  of 
Maria  Lui.sa  Ander.son  shall,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationalitv  Act. 


RELIEF  OP  GEETHA  KANNAN 

The  bill  (S.  1467)  for  the  relief  of 
Geetha  Kannan.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S    1467 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlaliies  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Geetha  Kannan  may  be  cla.ssi- 
fied  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  .section 
101'b»'l)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Doctor  Rama- 
murthi  Kannan.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac 
corded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act. 


RELIEF  OF  ROSWITHA  STARINS 

The  bill  (S.  1493)  for  the  relief  of 
Roswitha  Starins,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlaliies  of  the  Uniled  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Roswitha  Starins  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  avail- 


able to  native's  of  the  country  of  the  aliens 
birth  under  section  203iai  of  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  applicable, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which 
aie  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  section  202iei  of 
such  Act. 


INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  SUMMIT 
IN  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  244, 
submitted  earlier  today  by  Senator 
Bryan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  re.solution  <S  Res.  244 1  commending 
President  Bush  for  promoting  and  partici- 
pating in  the  drug  summit  in  Colombia  on 
February  1.5.  1990,  and  urging  the  President 
to  take  steps  al  the  drug  summit  to  promote 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  chemical 
diversion  laws 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  urging  President 
Bush  to  raise  at  the  upcoming  Inter- 
national Drug  Summit  in  Colombia 
the  critical  issue  of  chemical  diversion 
to  narcotics  producers. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday,  February 
1990,  I  chaired  a  hearing  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  on  this  critical  issue. 
At  the  hearing,  we  heard  convincing 
testimony  that  millions  of  pounds  of 
United  States-made  chemicals  are 
ending  up  in  drug  labs  in  Colombia. 

I  do  not  question  the  intentions  of 
the  U.S.  shippers  of  these  chemicals.  I 
know  full  well  the  many  legitimate 
uses  for  these  chemicals.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  some  American- 
made  chemicals  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  drug  lords  in  South 
America  and  then  into  the  hands  of 
our  citizens  in  the  deadly  form  of  co- 
caine. 

The  United  States  currently  has 
laws  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but 
many  other  nations  have  not  adopted 
statutes  similar  to  ours.  It  will  not  do 
any  good  to  stop  suspicious  shipments 
from  the  United  States  if  drug  lords 
then  obtain  the  chemicals  from 
Europe  or  elsewhere.  I  urge  President 
Bush  to  use  the  findings  of  our  hear- 
ing to  raise  this  issue  with  other  coun- 
tries that  also  ship  these  chemicals  to 
South  America  at  the  February  drug 
summit. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  brutal  conse- 
quences illegal  drugs  have  wrecked 
upon  our  society.  We  know  it  has  per- 
meated our  culture  from  street  corners 


to  schoolyards.  The  afflicted  are  all 
around  us— in  corporate  boardrooms, 
back  alleys,  and  baby  cribs. 

Policymakers  have  always  struggled 
between  what  we  want  to  do  and  what 
we  can  do.  There  is  no  question,  we  all 
want  to  stop  the  deadly  flow  of  drugs. 
Hopefully,  the  hearings  held  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  earlier  this 
week  along  with  this  resolution  can 
give  President  Bush  enough  ammuni- 
tion to  fight  this  war  in  his  meetings 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  244)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S  Res.  244 

Whereas.  President  Bush  has  announced 
his  intentions  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  drug  summit  in  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, on  P'ebruary  15,  1990.  thus  lending 
the  summit  high  level  credibility; 

Whereas  solving  the  drug  abuse  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  universally  acknowl 
edged  as  our  greatest  domestic  challenge. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
spent  $9.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  anti- 
drug programs. 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  250,000 
babies  will  be  born  suffering  effects  from 
their  mothers'  drug  use  during  pregnancy; 

Whereas  from  January  to  June  1989  more 
than  117.000  persons  were  treated  in  emer- 
gency rooms  for  narcotics; 

Whereas  a  National  Institute  of  Justice 
study  detemined  that  80  percent  of  males 
arrested  for  violent  crimes  in  Washington. 
DC.  New  York  City.  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Diego,  tested  positive  for  illegal  drug  use; 

Whereas  it  is  widely  known  that  chemicals 
are  critical  in  the  processing  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics, that  chemicals  produced  worldwide 
are  shipped  to  Colombia,  and  that  more 
than  40  percent  of  these  chemicals  are 
being  diverted  to  the  drug  cartels; 

Whereas  the  United  States  took  positive 
action  in  1988  by  pa-ssing  the  Chemical  Di- 
version and  Traffickmg  Act  which  gives  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  stop  shipments  of  chemicals  not 
destined  for  legitimate  industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  scientific  use;  and 

Whereas  although  the  United  States  and 
76  other  countries  signed  the  United  N;i- 
tions  Convention  Against  Illicit  Traffic  in 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, only  four  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  Bahamas.  Nigeria,  and  China, 
have  ratified  the  Convention:  Now.  there 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends 
President  Bush  for  his  courage  and  initia- 
tive in  agreeing  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  drug  summit  in  Colombia  on 
February  15.  1990  and  include  among  the 
steps  he  takes  al  the  drug  summit  efforts  to 
promote  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
chemical  diversion  laws,  including- 

il)  requesting  all  countries  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  Against  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs. 

i2>  requesting  all  countries  to  enact  laws 
as  strong  as  the  tTnited  States  chemical  di 
version  laws: 

(3  I  working  with  Colombian.  Bolivian,  and 
Peruvian    authorities,    many   of   whom   risk 


their  lives  every  day.  to  provide  full  cooper 
aton  with  their  drug  enforcement  officials 
to  eliminate  the  diversion  of  chemicals  in 
their  countries,  and 

1 4)  encouraging  the  Colombians  to  insti- 
tute internal  licensing  requiremenls  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  chemicals 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED-S.  2092 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  442.  S.  2092  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  SOVIET  YOUTH 
ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  198.  regarding  the  Soviet 
Youth  Orchestra,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1981  authorizing  a  concert  by  the 
American  Soviet  Youth  Orchestra  on 
the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  198)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR-S.  2124 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2124. 
the  National  Space  Council  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1990.  introduced  earlier 
today  by  Senator  Hollings,  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MORNINC;  BUSINESS 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Presidt-nt.  I 
ask  unanimous  ronsent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  (or  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  STUDY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  the 
Mississippi  Ruer  winds  its  way  from 
northern  Minnesota's  Lake  Itasca  for 
more  than  2.400  miles  before  reachinp 
its  final  destination— the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Mississippi  combines  with 
five  other  major  waterways—the  Ar- 
kansas.. Missouri.  Ohio.  Red.  and  Ten- 
ne.ssee~-to  form  the  largest  river  in 
North  America.  More  than  1.4  million 
square  miles  or  41  percent  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  are  drained  by 
the  Mississippi,  carrying  more  than 
685  million  tons  of  sedimentary  mate- 
rial to  the  Gulf  annually. 

The  silt  deposited  over  hundreds  of 
years  by  this  great  river  laid  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  Louisiana  now 
flourishes.  The  1.5  million  people  in 
Louisiana  depend  on  this  great  river 
for  drinking  water,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  more  for  whom  the  Mississip- 
pi pro\ides  recreation  and  irrigation. 

Th.e  Mississippi  River  is.  unfortu- 
nately, also  a  repository  for  much  of 
the  Nation's  waste  from  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, municipal,  and  domestic  op- 
erations. We  need  to  know  the  existing 
as  well  as  potential  sources  of  this  pol- 
lution so  that  the  appropriate  steps 
can  be  taken  to  :mpro\e  and  protect 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Although  the  effects  of 
pesticides  and  trace  elements  on  the 
water  quality  of  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  are  al- 
ready being  examined  by  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey,  that  particular  study 
concentrates  on  the  portion  of  the 
river  south  of  St.  Louis. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
a  bill  introduced  by  my  respected  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  This  measure 
will  instruct  the  director  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
water  quality  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
River.  The  director  does  not,  however, 
have  to  take  on  this  task  without  any 
additional  resources.  He  is  authorized 
to  consult  with,  and  request  assistance 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  $2 
million  will  be  appropriated  to  fund 
the  study. 

I  pledge  my  full  support  as  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  to  facilitate  the  consid- 
eration, and  ensure  the  enactment,  of 
this  bill.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  his  hard  work  on 
this  legislation  and  strongly  urge  your 
support  for  it. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KASHMIR 

.Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
risi'  to  disciLss  a  problem  which  h<as  al 
ready  bi-en  the  cau.se  of  much  blood 
shed.    Namely,    ethnic    and    national 
strife  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.  In  1947 
tlie    British    Government    determined 
that  there  was  no  practical  alternative 
to  partitioning   the  subcontinent    and 
advanced  the  scheduled  data  for  inde 
pendcnce  from  June  1.  1948  to  August 
15.  1947-  Communal  strike  intensified, 
Itun  erupted  into  violent  civil  war. 

Some  of  the  most  bitter  fighting 
took  place  in  the  rugged  and  beautiful 
area  of  Kashmir.  At  independence  the 
question  of  whether  Kashmir— which 
had  a  primarily  Muslim  population- 
would  join  Pakistan  or  India,  or  seek 
to  become  an  independent  state,  led  to 
fighting  between  regular  units  of  the 
Pakistani  and  Indian  armies.  A  cease- 
fire line,  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  agreed  to  on  January  20, 
1949.  and  left  the  majority  of  the  state 
under  Indian  control. 

In  1965  an  incident  in  the  Rann  of 
Kutch  near  the  Arabian  Sea  led  to  re 
newed  hostilities,  which  spread  to  the 
mountains  of  Kashmir.  By  the  time 
the  parties  accepted  a  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  calling  for 
a  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  to  the  1949 
ceasefire  lines  the  combatants  had  suf 
fered  20,000  casualties,  400  tanks  de- 
stroyed and  nearly  100  aircraft 
downed.  Fighting  in  Kashmir  erupted 
for  a  third  time  during  the  1971  East 
Pakistan  crisis. 

Three  wars  in  less  than  25  years.  But 
then  in  July  1972,  Indian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Gandhi  and  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent Zulfikar  AH  Bhutto  met  in  the 
Indian  city  of  Simla  and  turned  away 
from  violent  solutions  to  the  conflict. 
They  signed  the  Simla  Agreement, 
committing  the  parties  to  pursue  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Kashmii 
problem.  For  the  last  19  years  the  two 
nations  have  been  at  peace. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  last  2 
years  we  have  witne.s.sed  renewed  ten- 
sion in  Kashmir.  Since  1988  militants 
in  Kashmir  have  engaged  in  numerous 
violent  acts,  including  what  the  New 
York  Times  has  described  as  terror 
campaigns.  The  violence  has  intensi- 
fied in  the  last  several  months.  Last 
December  Islamic  militants  in  Kash- 
mir kidnapped  the  daughter  of  the 
Indian  Home  Minister.  On  January  21, 
Indian  troops  opened  fire  on  demon- 
strators defying  a  curfew,  reportedly 
killing  more  than  two  dozen  and 
wounding  many  more.  Four  days  later, 
militant  separatists  shot  and  killed 
four  Indian  Air  Force  servicemen. 

On  Monday  a  group  of  Pakistanis 
protesting  Indian  actions  in  Kashmir 
broke  through  a  cordon  of  Pakistani 
troops  at  the  border.  Indian  border 
guards  shot  and  killed  some  of  the 
protesters  and  wounded  perhaps  a 
dozen  others. 


Along  with  the  escalating  violence 
has  come  an  escalation  of  rhetoric. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that,  to  date, 
all  reports  indicate  that  there  have 
been  no  troop  mobilizations  on  either 
side  and  that  the  border  itself  remains 
relatively  calm.  The  leaders  of  both 
states  have  expres.sed  a  strong  desire 
to  improve  relations  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  Washington  Post 
quoted  Pakistan's  Foreign  Minister 
Yaqub  Khan  as  saying  'Let  me  state 
clearly  that  Pakistan  does  not  want 
war  and  similarly  we  believe  the  Indi- 
ans also  want  to  avoid  war."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
these  two  nations  will  not  only  avoid 
further  bloodshed,  but  also  defuse  ten- 
sions and  improve  their  historically 
strained  relations.  Together,  the  two 
states  have  almost  1  billion  citizens 
and  they  have  fought  three  wars  since 
1947.  Pakistan  has  recently  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  democratic  nations  and 
India  has  just  engaged  in  the  largest 
democratic  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  namely,  its  recent  elections.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  contribute  to 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute 
between  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  watching 
events  in  Kashm.ir  closely  and  with 
the  utmost  concern,  I  urge  both  na- 
tions to  rcmtinue  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  non-violence  embodied  in 
the  Simla  Agreement  and  I  call  upon 
all  persons  in  Kashmir  to  re.iect  ter- 
rorism in  all  its  forms.  Including  kid- 
naping. I  strongly  encourage  the  lead- 
ers of  both  countries  to  work  together 
to  ease  tensions  and  to  continue  to  im- 
prove bilateral  relations. 


AIR  FORCE  UNITS  FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA  PARTICIPATE  IN 
OPERATION  JUST  CAUSE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Air  Force  C-141  aircraft 
flew  over  Sicily  Drop  Zone  on  the  Fort 
Bragg  military  reservation  to  drop 
troops  returning  from  their  deploy- 
ment as  part  of  Operation  Just  Cau.se. 
As  the  paratroopers  descended,  those 
airplanes  and  their  crews  continued  on 
their  way  to  their  respective  home 
bases,  ano'her  mi.ssion  completed 
.safely  and  with  the  skill  and  precision 
that  makes  those  crews  the  best. 

United  States  Air  Force  units  from 
across  the  country  participated  in  the 
United  States  military  actions  in 
Panama  last  December.  The  Military 
Airlift  Command,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  all  have  units 
based  in  North  Carolina.  All  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Ju.st  Cause.  Their 
participation  demonstrates  how  well 
our  active  duty.  Reserve,  and  Guard 
units  operate  together  in  national  se- 
curity emergencies.  It  also  highlights 
how  vital  our  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
are  to  our  national  defense  structure. 


P>om  the  very  beginning  of  the  first 
troop  drops,  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded,  to  the  returning  of  those 
.'ho  lost  their  lives,  to  the  transport- 
ing of  General  Noriega  to  the  United 
States,  to  returning  the  troops  home 
victoriously,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Air  Force  executed  the  duties  of 
their  mission  in  a  sujierior  manm-r. 

I  have  stated  earlier  the  great  pride 
North  Carolinians  have  in  the  mili- 
tary. especiall.\  military  units  that  are 
ba.sed  in  the  State.  I.  too.  have  excep 
tional  pride  in  those  forces  and  wish  to 
express  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  During  Operation  Just  Cause, 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  units  based  in 
North  Carolina  served  the  Nation  with 
great  courage  and  professionalism,  two 
traits  that  are  the  norm  rather  than 
I  he  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Air  Force 
units  from  North  Carolina  that  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Just  Cause  be 
entered  into  the  Record  along  with 
their  home  bases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  toUows: 

.Mililar.v  Airiifl  Command,  Pope  Air  Force 
Hase.  North  Carolina: 

;n7th  Tactical  Airlift  Win^; 

1st  Aeromedical  Evacuation  Squadron; 

:ird  Mobile  Aerial  Port  Squadron;  and 

Strategic  Air  Command,  Seymour  John 
^011  -Air  Force  Ba.se.  North  Carolina: 

344th  Air  RctueliMM  Squadron;  and 

911th  Air  Rrfueling  Squadron. 

.Air  Force  Reserve,  Seymour  Johnson  Air 
Force  Base.  North  Carolina: 

7Vlh  Air  Refueling  Squadron. 

Air  National  CJuard.  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina: 

145th  Tactical  Airlift  Group. 


IT  IS   TIME  TO  SUPPORT 
DEMOCRACY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  seen  o\er  the  past  several 
months,  events  in  Yugoslavia  are  fol- 
lowing the  \olatile  pattern  of  events 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Once  con- 
sidered a  progressive  regime— in  com- 
parison to  the  other  Communist  re- 
gimes in  Eastern  Europe— today's 
Yugoslav  Government  is  a  symbol  of 
tyranny  and  repression. 

One  glaring  example  of  this  repres- 
sion we  have  seen  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers— the  crisis  in 
Ko.sovo.  Serbia  has  maintained  martial 
law  in  the  Province  of  Kosovo  for 
almost  a  \ear  now.  Hundreds  of  Alba- 
nians have  been  in.iured  and  arrested 
during  rallies  calling  for  democracy. 
And.  since  January  24  of  this  year, 
more  than  two  dozen  Albanians  have 
been  killed  in  Kosovo  by  police  and  se- 
curity forces. 

Groups  throughout  Yugoslavia,  in- 
cluding Croatians  and  Slovenians, 
have  protested  the  treatment  of  the 
.'Vlbanians  at  the  hands  of  Serbian  au- 
thorities. L'nfortunately,  there  seems 
to   be   no  end   in   sight.   According   to 


press   reports,    earlier   this   week,   the 
President     of    the    Serbian    Republic 
threatened  to  send  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  Serbs  to  take  over  the  Prov- 
ince of  Koso\o. 

Despite  this  wa\e  of  brutal  oppres- 
sion in  Yugoslavia,  there  is  cause  for 
hope.  Democratic  forces  are  emerging 
as  seen  in  the  lormation  of  democratic 
parties  in  the  Republics  of  Slovenia 
and  Croatia,  as  well  as  in  the  Province 
of  Kosovo.  And.  free  elections  will  be 
held  in  the  Republic  of  Croatia  in  mid 
April. 

I  firmly  believe  that  democracy  and 
respect  for  human  rights  form  the 
basis  for  effective  and  lasting  solutions 
to  the  current  crisis  in  Yugoslavia. 
Moreover,  in  my  view  the  United 
States  must  publicly  support  these 
democratic  developments  in  Yugoslav- 
ia, as  in  other  East  European  coun- 
tries. And.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues would  agree. 

Unfortunately,  to  date,  in  public  ap- 
pearances, at  least  United  States 
policy  toward  Yugoslavia  has  not  kept 
pace  with  events.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, can  be  corrected  easily  if  the 
United  States  publicly  and  aggressive- 
ly supports  peaceful  democratic 
change  in  Yugoslavia. 

A  policy  that  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  political  parties  in 
Yugoslavia  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  things  on  the  right  track.  In 
Yugoslavia,  as  in  other  East  European 
countries,  communism  is  being  slowly 
strangled  by  the  forces  of  democracy. 
As  Americans,  .so  fortunate  to  live  in 
the  country  that  represents  the  light 
of  freedom,  we  need  to  continue  to 
support  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  CLARENCE 
THOMAS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
rise  to  announce  my  support  of  the 
President's  choice  of  Clarence  Thomas 
to  be  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  have  carefully  reviewed  his 
record  and  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas  is 
qualified  for  a  .seat  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

Clarence  Thomas  rose  from  humble 
beginnings  to  achieve  a  high  measure 
of  success.  He  was  raised  in  coastal 
Georgia  by  his  grandfather  who  could 
barely  read  or  write  but  instilled  in 
him  a  strong  .sen.se  of  the  importance 
of  values  and  education.  Mr.  Thomas 
graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College 
and  received  his  law  degree  from  Yale. 
He  began  his  legal  career  in  Missouri 
and  came  to  Washington  as  an  aide  to 
Senator  John  Danforth.  After  a  brief 
stint  at  the  Department  of  Education 
as  A.ssistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights, 
he  was  confirmed  as  the  Chairman  of 


the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  has  remained  in  that 
position  since  1982.  Clearly  Mr, 
Thomas'  life  has  been  a  strong  exam- 
ple of  an  American  success  story, 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  surrounding 
this  nomination  and  that  some  groups 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  Mr. 
Thomas  nomination.  Although  some 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Thomas'  record  have 
come  out,  I  believe  he  has  successfully 
addressed  each  concern  in  his  hearing. 
After  a  review  of  his  record,  I  find 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  clearly  within  the 
mainstream  of  judicial  thought.  Al- 
though individuals  may  differ  as  to  a 
legal  philosophy.  Mr.  Thomas  will 
bring  to  the  bench  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  record  and  approach.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Thomas  has  demon- 
strated the  necessary  .ludicial  philoso- 
phy and  temperment  which  more  than 
qualify  him  to  sit  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

I  commend  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  trust  that 
he  will  have  a  long  and  successful 
career  on  the  Federal  bench.  I  intend 
to  fully  support  his  nomination  and 
commend  Mr.  Thomas  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:58  p.m.,  a  me.s.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (S.  1465)  to  establish  limitations 
on  liability  for  damages  resulting  from 
oil  pollution,  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  such 
damages,  and  for  other  purposes;  it 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the 
following  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House; 

From  the  Committee  on  MiTchanl  Marine 
and  Fi,sherie,s.  for  consideration  of  the 
House  bill  (except  title  V^II  >.  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (except  section.s  601  and 
602).  and  modifications  committed  to  con 
ference:  Mr.  Jone.s  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr,  Taiizin.  Mr  Carper.  Mr. 
HutJhe.s.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr  Young  of  .Ala.ska, 
and  Mr.  Lent;  Provided.  That  Mr  Shumway 
i.s  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  '\'oung  of 
Alaska  for  con.sideration  of  title  I  and  sec- 
tion 2004  of  tlip  House  bill,  and  title  1  and 
section  405  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Public  'Works  and 
Transportation,  for  con.sideration  of  the 
Hou.se  bill  (except  title  Vni\  and  the 
Senate  amendment  vexcepl  section.s  601  and 
602  >.  and  modifications  commuted  to  con- 
ference: Mr  Anderson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Oberslar.  Mr  Nowak,  Mr  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr  Shusler.  and  Mr  Stange- 
land:  Provided.  That  Mr  KoUer  is  appoint- 
ed in  place  of  Mr.  Anderson  for  consider- 
ation of  .section  4114  of  the  House  bill.  Mr. 
Rahall  IS  appointed  in  place  of  Mr  Roe  tor 
consideration  of  title  VII  of  the  House  bill, 
and  sections  205.  309.   354.  and  356  of  the 
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S«-natP  amendmeiu.  Mr  LauKhlin  is  ap- 
poinied  in  place  of  Mr  Roe  for  consider- 
ation of  sections  1002  and  1004  of  the  House 
bill,  and  correspondinK  portions  of  section 
102  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Mr  Borski  is 
appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Roe  for  consider 
alion  of  .sections  4101  throuKh  4205  of  the 
House  bill,  and  corresponding  portions  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  Mr  Upton  is 
appointed  in  place  of  Mr  Shuster  for  con 
sideration  of  .section  4203  of  the  House  bill 
and  section  203  of  the  Senate  amendment 

From  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  consideration  of  title  III  of  the  Hou.se 
bill,  and  .sections  603  and  604  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference  Mr  Fa.scell.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr  Bereuter.  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 

From  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology   for  consideration   of  title 

VII  of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  205.  309 
354.  and  506  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr  Brown  of  California. 
Mrs.  Llo.vd  Mr  Walgren.  Mr  Walker.  Ms. 
Schneider  and  Mr   Morrison  of  Washington. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Intirior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  for  consideration  of  title  I  and 
.section  2004  of  the  House  bill,  and  title  I 
and  section  405  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference 
Mr  Udall.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Craig 

From  the  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insii 
lar  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  title  VIII  of 
the  House  bill,  and  sections  601  and  602  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committee  to  conference  Mr  Udall,  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Venlo. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee.  and  Mr  Craig 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  .sections  8103. 
8201.  and  8202  of  the  Hoii.se  bill,  and  .section 

601  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference:  Mr  Din 
gell.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texa.s.  and  Mr   Lent 

From  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  for  consideration  of  title  VIII 
of  the  House  bill,  and  sections  601  and  602 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference  Mr  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

From  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,    for    consideration    of    title 

VIII  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  sections  601  and 

602  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference:  Mr  An- 
derson. Mr.  Mineta.  Mr  Nowak.  Mr  Ham 
merschmidt.  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Cons€r\ation  and  Management  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1993:  and 

H.R.  2190.  An  act  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  elections 
for  Federal  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 


HR  3952  to  authorize  certain  United 
States  assistance  and  trade  benefits  for 
Panama,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  ByrdJ. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
fi.scal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2190.  An  act  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  elections 
for  Federal  office,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  February  8.  1990.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

S.J  Res.  103  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  18.  1990. 
and  ending  February  24.  1990.  as  National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res  217  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  4.  1990. 
and  ending  February  10.  1990.  and  the 
period  commencing  February  3.  1991,  and 
ending  February  9.  1991.  as  National  Burn 
Awareness  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Susan  M.  Coughlin.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31.  1993: 

James  L  Kolstad.  of  Colorado,  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  for  a  term  of  two  years: 

Barry  Lambert  Harris,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Edward  J.  Philbin.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31. 
1993: 

John  W.  Lyons,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology; 

William  D  Hathaway,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30.  1993.  and 

Ervin  S.  Duggan.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  C:ommunications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  five  vears  from 
July  1.  1989. 


(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably three  nomination  lists  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  were  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Records  of 
January  25  and  February  5,  1990,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  that  these  nominations  lie 
at  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    ADAMS    i  for    him.self,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  2105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Appropriations    Act.    1990:    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2106.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  justice  or 
judge  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  suspend- 
ed from  office  without  pay;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  2107.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  copper  acetate  monohydrate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     LEAHY    <for    him.self.     Mr. 
Cr.anston.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr      Wilson.     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr,  Harkin, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr  Shelby.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr.    LiEBERMAN.    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  2108.  A  bill  to  promote  the  production 
of  organically  produced  foods  through  the 
establishment   of  a  national  standard  pro- 
duction   for   organically   produced   products 
and  providing  for  the  labeling  of  organically 
produced  products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2109.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  parts  of  generators  for  use  on  air- 
craft: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
liquidation  of  certain  entries:  to  the  Com- 
mitte'-  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA    (for    himself. 
Mr    Inouye.   Mr.  Sii«on.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley.  Mr.   Bryan.   Mr.   Burdick.   Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr.   Cochran.  Mr.   Conrad, 
Mr.   DAmato.   Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Hollings.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi,      Mr.      Stevens.      Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Daschle); 
S.  2111.  A  bill  designating  the  month  of 
May   as     Asian; Pacific   American   Heritage 
Month:"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM   '  for  him.self. 
Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr    .\dams.   and   Ms 

MiKULSKI  i: 

.S.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  tlH'  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  prevent  di.scrimina- 
tion  based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes, to  the  Commit  lee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  HEINZ 
S  2113  A  bill  to  promote  and  a.ssist  in  the 
development  of  the  private  sector,  including 
small  and  medium  sized  busin<.sses.  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  through  an  export 
enhancement  regime  that  will  encour.age 
direct  private  investment  in  such  countries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY  i  for   him.self.   Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr    Mitcheii.  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr   Glenn.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler. Mr    Adams.  Mr    Bingaman.  Mr. 
Dodd.    Mr.    Gore.    Mr.    Inovye.    Mr. 
Kerrey.  Ms.  Miki:lski.  Mr.  Simon. 
and  Mr.  Stevens  i: 
S    2114.   A   bill   to  promote  excellence   m 
American   mathematics,   .science,   and   engi- 
neering   education:    enhance    the    .scientific 
and    technical    literacy    of    the    American 
public:   stimulate   the   professional   develop- 
ment of  .scientists  and  engineers;  provide  for 
education,   training,   and   retraining   of   the 
Nation's  technologists:  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  women  and  minorities  in  careers 
in    mathematics,    science,    and    engineering: 
and   for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2115.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  infant  nursery  monitors  and 
intercoms:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2U6-  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  glass  fibers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  i  for  himself  and 

Mr.  McCain); 

S.  2117.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  as 

wilderne.ss  in  the  State  of  Arizona:  to  the 

Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural     Re 

sources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  consider  damaged  crops 
and  spring  replacement  crops  as  separate 
crops:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
irition.  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leahy): 
S.  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act.  1990.  to  increase 
the    total    amount    of   commitments    which 
may  be  made  to  finance  pro.iects  for  housing 
and  infrastructure  in  Israel  for  Soviet  refu- 
gees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI; 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary   system    of   spending    limits   and 
partial  public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election   campaigns,    to    limit    contributions 
bv  multicandidate  political  committees,  and 
for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  COATS: 
S.   2121.   A   bill   to  promote  excellence   in 
American    education    by    removing    restric- 
tions in  Federal  programs  that  limit  the  op- 
portunities for  open  enrollment,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  that  desire  to 
adopt  or  expand  open  enrollment  programs. 
by  supporting  research  on  open  enrollment. 


and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2122.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bootstrap 
School  Program:  to  lh»'  Comniillee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  Hie  Elementary 

and   Secondary    Ednation    Act    ot    1965    to 

provide  a  program  of  parental  choice  and 

open    enrollment    m   public   .schools:    to   (hi 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resource.'- 

By  Mr    HOLLINGS  (for  him.self.  Mr 

Danforth.  and  Mr.  Gorei; 

S    2124.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for    the    National    Space    Council,    and    for 

otiier  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr   Biden. 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Sanford.  and  Mr 
S  \ssER  i: 
S.  2125   A  bill  to  condition  the  availability 
of  United  States  assistance  for  El  Salvador; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S    2126.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  terfenadone:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2127.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duly  on  nicotine  rt>sin 
complex:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  KERRY; 
S.  2128.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  services  program  for  home- 
less veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Heinz.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 

Dole.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 

Heflin.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Metzenbavm. 

and  Mr.  Riegle); 

S.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  1990  Filing  Season,  to  be  celebrated  as 

the    ■  20th    Anniversary    of    the    IRS-Spon- 

sored  Volunteer  Programs  Season  ";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     SIMON     (for     himself.     Mr. 

Warner.    Mr.    Gorton.   Mr.   Duren 

BERCER.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Do- 

MENici.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 

DixoN.    Mr.    Shelby.   Mr.    Pressler. 

Mr.     Pryor.     Mr.     Moynihan.     Mr. 

Rockefeller.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 

Daschle.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Heflin.  and  Mr. 

Dodd/; 

S.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  October  7.  1990  through  Octo 

ber  13.   1990.  as    'Mental  Illne.ss  Awareness 

Week ';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  HATCH; 
S  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  of  1833  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI; 
S.  Res.  243.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
allocation    of    any    peace   dividend:    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  DAmato. 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lie- 
BERMAN.     Mr.     Graham,     and     Mr. 
Pryor; 
S.  Res.  244.  Resolution  commending  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  promoting  and  participating 
in  the  drug  summit  in  Colombia  on  Febru- 
ary   15.    1990.   and   urging  the  President   to 
take  steps  at  the  drug  summit  to  promote 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  chemical 
diversion  laws;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Packwood): 

S.  2105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 

of   Columbia   Appropriations   Act;   to 

the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
correct  a  grave  injustice  done  to  U.S. 
citizens  living  in  the  U.S.  Capital.  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Congress 
agreed  last  year  on  language  that  had 
been  the  law  on  abortion  throughout 
most  of  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  the 
law  as  to  what  would  apply  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  language  restricted  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortion,  as  was 
done  in  every  other  State  and  local  ju- 
risdiction in  this  country  except  for 
cases  where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in 
danger  or  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest. 

However,  President  Bush  wanted  to 
impose  his  will  on  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  threatening  to 
veto  the  legislation  unless  the  sole  re- 
striction was  to  instances  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger,  and  the 
District  taxpayers'  tax  funds  were  also 
restricted. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Dis- 
trict taxpayers  could  not  spend  their 
own  locally  raised  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose they  wished. 

The  President  then  rejected  a  com- 
promise which  would  have  given  him 
the  language  he  wanted,  "only  the  life 
of  the  mother  restriction,"  but  would 
have  preserved  the  rights  of  the  Dis- 
trict's citizens  to  have  their  elected  of- 
ficials decide  how  to  use  local  tax  reve- 
nue—I want  to  stress  that,  local  tax 
revenues— for  abortion. 

This  right  of  elected  officials  to  de- 
termine how  their  money  shall  be 
spent  is  basic  to  all  Americans.  Gov- 
ernment acts  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  In  this  instance.  President 
Bush  ignored  the  will  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  have  no 
vote  in  Congress.  He  chose  to  use  the 
full  force  of  the  Presidential  power 
through  use  of  the  veto  to  bear  on  the 
powerless. 

This  act  demonstrates  the  insensitiv- 
ity  of  the  President  on  this  issue  and 
his  willingness  to  use  any  means  possi- 
ble to  have  his  way  on  this  issue,  re- 
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Kardlcss  of  what  is  right,  the  views  of 
lilt"  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  similar  pro 
.'sion  to  \arious  legislation  in  order  to 
give  the  President  the  opportunity  to 
correct  the  wrong  to  .some  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  happ<'n  to  live  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  time 
comes  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me. 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  give  the 
citizens  of  the  District  the  same  rights 
that  other  Americans  enjoy,  the  right 
to  spend  their  locally  rai.sed  funds  for 
the  purposes  they  wish  through  the 
actions  of  their  elected  legislature  on 
the  right  to  choose  with  regard  to 
abortion. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2106.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  jus- 
tice or  ludge  convicted  of  a  felony 
shall  be  suspended  from  office  without 
pay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

SCsrKNMiiN  cv  JUDC.FS  .AND  JUSTICES  UPON  A 
FEI.O.NY  roNVICTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  toda.\  to  introduce  legislation 
which  provides  that  a  justice  or  .ludge 
convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  suspend- 
ed from  office  without  pay  pending 
the  dispo.sition  of  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  will  agree  that 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felo- 
nies should  not  occupy  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  our  .ludicial 
branch  of  government.  Undf-r  current 
constitutional  law.  however,  it  is  po.ssi- 
ble  for  Federal  judges  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
continue  to  serve  and  receive  a  salary 
after  such  a  conviction.  In  order  to 
remove  the.se  Federal  judges,  if  they 
are  unwilling  to  resign,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  impeached,  a  process 
which,  due  to  the  heavy  workload  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  may  not  take 
place  for  many,  many  months,  even 
years,  after  the  date  of  conviction. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  power  to 
proceed  against  and  impeach  officers 
of  the  government,  including  judges. 
who  have  committed  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. However,  when  the  courts  of  this 
Nation  find  a  Federal  judge  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  bench  hearing 
cases  and  receiving  a  salary  pending 
impeachment  proceedings  by  Con- 
gress. In  recent  cases  in  which  Federal 
judges  have  been  convicted  of  felonies, 
they  continued  to  receive  their  salaries 
while  serving  time  in  prison.  I  find  this 
totally  unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  to  address 
this  intolerable  situation  would  be  by 
amending  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
on  January  25.  1989.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  11.  a  propo.sed 
amendment   to  the  Constitution   pro- 
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viding  for  forfeiture  of  office  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  judges  convicted 
of  felonies.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
ha-s  been  reluctant  to  act  on  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Rather  than 
suffer  further  delays.  I  have  prepared 
a  statutory  remedy  which  may  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  amend  the 
U.S.  Code  so  that  a  justice  or  judge 
convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  suspend- 
ed from  office  without  pay  pending 
the  disposition  of  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  surely  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  intend  for 
convicted  felons  to  serve  on  the  bench 
or  to  continue  to  receive  compensation 
once  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
trust  we  have  bestowed  upon  them.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er this  legislation  and  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S. 2106 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatiifS    of    the    United    States    oj 
Amenca   in   Congress  assembled.   That    .sec- 
tion  3  of  title  28.   trnited  States  Code,   is 
amended  by— 
111  inserting  -(a)'  befoie  'Whenevfr  the': 
(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

■■(bi  Justices  of  the  Suprome  Court  .sliall 
hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

■(c)  For  purposes  of  the  tenure  or  ap 
poinlment  of  a  justice,  good  behavior'  shall 
not  include  any  offense  committed  by  a  jii.s- 
tice  if  the  conviction  of  such  offen.se  i.s  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  impn.sonmenl  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year.  Any  justice  so  con- 
victed shall  be  suspended  from  office  with 
out  pay  pending  the  disposition  of  impeach 
ment  proceedings. 

Sec  2.  Sections  44(b).  and  134(a)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
For  purposes  of  the  tenure  or  appointment 
of  a  judge,  good  beha\  ior'  shall  not  include 
any  offense  committed  by  a  judge  if  the 
conviction  of  such  offense  is  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  exreeciint.' 
one  year.  Any  judge  .so  convicted  .shall  be 
suspended  from  office  without  pay  pending 
the  disposition  of  impeacliment  proceed- 
ings. 


By  Mr.  I.EAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cr.^nston.     Mr.     Heflin.     Mr. 
Bentsb:n.      Mr.      Wilson.      Mr. 
Daschle.     Mr.     Conrad.     Mr. 
Packwood.    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 
Pryor.       Mr.       Kerrey.       Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  2108.  A  bill  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  organically  produced  foods 
through   the  establishments  of  a  na- 
tional standard  production  for  organi- 
cally produced  products,  and  providing 
for    the    labeling    of    organically    pro- 


duced products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ORGANIC  FOODS  PRODUCTION  .ACI 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Organic  Foods 
Production  Act  of  1990. 

A  majority  of  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee members,  as  well  as  a  ho.st  of  other 
Senators  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  They  include:  Senators 
Baucus.  Bensten,  Boren,  Bumpers, 
Conrad,  Cranston,  Daschle,  Harkin, 
Heflin,  Kennedy,  Kerrey  of  Nebras- 
ka, Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  Kohl, 
Lieberman.  Packwood.  Pryor.  Shelby. 
and  Wilson. 

Congressman  Peter  DeFazio  will 
soon  be  introducing  companion  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

Consumers  are  worried  about  poten- 
tial hazards  of  the  foods  they  cat.  In- 
stead of  finding  safer  alternatives  on 
supermarket  shelves,  they  are  finding 
a  myriad  of  confusing  and  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  such  as  organically 
grown  '  and  "natural.  " 

The  Organic  Foods  Production  Act 
of  1990  will  help  eliminate  confusion, 
provide  safer  food  alternatives,  and 
give  farmers  incentives  to  use  fewer 
chemicals.  It  has  three  goals: 

1.  roNSl'MERS'  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

A  March  1989  Harris  Poll  showed 
that  84  percent  of  Americans  want  or- 
ganic fruits  and  vegetables  and  nearly 
half  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it. 
Consumers  who  want  organic  food 
should  get  what  they  pay  for. 

Currently.  22  States  have  different 
regulations  for  organic  foods,  which 
confuses  the  issue  for  many  consum- 
ers. This  bill  sets  one  tough  national 
standard.  Only  foods  meeting  this 
standard  will  be  stamped  with  the  'or- 
ganically produced"  label. 

Right  now.  unless  there  are  legal  re- 
strictions on  use  of  the  word  "organ- 
ic." anyone  can  label  anything  as  or- 
ganic or  natural  regardless  of  how  it 
was  produced.  Temptation  for  misla- 
beling is  great  because  organic  foods 
often  sell  at  premium  prices  and  some 
are  even  deliberately  mislabeled. 

Consumers  are  unable  to  distinguish 
phony  claims  from  the  real  thing. 
born  from  innovative,  nonchemical 
farming.  This  bill  will  ban  misleading 
and  fraudulent  labeling,  and  self-pro- 
claimed "natural"  and  "organic"  prod- 
ucts. Tough  penalties  will  be  imposed 
on  cheaters. 

Grocery  stores  are  also  confused  and 
tend  to  avoid  organic  food.  Conflicting 
standards,  misleading  labels,  and  prob- 
lems with  verification,  discourage 
large  grocery  chains  from  buying  or- 
ganic products. 

What  will  the  "organically  pro- 
duced" label  mean?  It  will  mean  food 
grown  by  farmers  without  using  sub- 
stances known  to  be  harmful  to 
health— such    as   synthetic   pesticides. 
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hormones,  or  antibiotics— or  to  cause 
environmental  pollution. 

Farmers  would  refrain  from  using 
.Anthetic  chemicals  for  at  least  a  3- 
year  period  before  their  products  can 
be  labeled  "organic  ".  The  bill  would 
also  mandate  periodic  residue  testing 
and  periodic  unannounced  site  inspe^c- 
tions:  and  would  allow  States  and/or 
independent  agencies  to  run  the  certi- 
fication program.  States  can  aLso  enact 
stronger  standards. 

2     A  BETTER  ENVIRONMENT 

Excessive  chemical  use  is  fouling  our 
food.  soil,  and  water.  EPA  has  found 
at  least  77  pesticides  in  ground  water 
of  39  States.  Farmers  are  worried  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  pesticides 
places  them  and  their  families  at  risk. 

A  recent  Iowa  State  University  poll 
showed  that  78  percent  of  Iowa  farm- 
ers believe  that  modern  farming  relies 
too  heavily  on  insecticides  and  herbi- 
cides. 

Organic  farming  can  be  part  of  the 
solution  by  promoting  ecological  farm- 
ing and  improving  food  safety. 

3    CHANGING  THE  WAV  WE  FARM 

Current  farm  programs  encourage 
Chemical-intensive  agriculture  by  dis- 
couraging crop  rotations  and  limiting 
diversity.  Current  agricultural  re- 
search favors  high-input  farming.  This 
bill  will  help  American  farmers  shed 
their  dependency  on  synthetic  pesti- 
cides and  fertilizers. 

Public  concern  about  sodium  and 
cholesterol  have  already  fostered  low- 
sodium  and  low-cholesterol  products. 
As  the  public  begins  to  trust  and  ask 
for  food  w'ith  the  "organically  pro- 
duced" label,  agriculture  will  respond, 
prompting  a  market-driven  expansion 
of  nonchemical  farming. 

Supermarkets,  able  to  trust  the  "or- 
ganically produced  "  label,  will  be  more 
willing  to  carry  organic  food,  generat- 
ing increased  consumer  demand,  thus 
contributing  to  more  profitable  farm- 
ing. 

A  national  organic  promotion  board 
will  be  established  to  foster  and 
strengthen  the  organics  industry. 
Board  sponsored  research  and  educa- 
tion will  help  foster  sustainable  agri- 
culture. 

This  act  requires  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  establish  an  ac- 
creditation program  for  laboratories 
that  test  for  pesticide  residues  in  food. 
By  meeting  strict  national  standards, 
the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
tests  preformed  by  such  accredited  fa- 
cilities will  be  ensured. 

This  act  also  establishes  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  explore  the  implications  of  a 
low  input  label  for  farmers  who  use 
low  input  sustainable  agriculture 
methods  of  production. 

In  my  home  State  of  Vermont,  the 
number  of  organic  farmers  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  year.  Vermont 
companies  now  produce  organic  dairy 
products,  fresh  produce,  baby  foods, 
and  pasta. 


The  Vermont  Chapter  of  NOFA— 
Natural  Organic  Farmers  Associa- 
tion-is working  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  run  Ver- 
mont s  strong  and  growing  organic  cer- 
tification program. 

This  bill  represents  the  efforts  of 
many  environmental,  public  citizen, 
and  farm  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
the  Organic  Foods  Act  Working  Group 
[OFAWGl;  the  Organic  Farming  Asso- 
ciations' Council  [OFACl:  the  Organic 
Foods  Alliance  [OFAl:  and  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, which  has  led  the  way  to  develop 
a  national  organic  certification  pro- 
gram. All  of  these  groups  have  spent 
enormous  amounts  of  energy  helping 
to  develop  this  legislation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  a  few 
fellow  Vermonters  who  have  also  been 
a  great  help.  They  are  Enid  Wanna- 
cott  and  Grace  Gershuny  of  NOFA, 
and  Will  Stevens,  whose  successful  or- 
ganic farm  in  Bridgeport,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  way  farms  could  be  run 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2108 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatiies  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
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This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Organic 
Foods  Production  Act  of  1990". 
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SKt      1    HM)IN(.>  \M)  PI  KPOSES 

lai  Findings —Congres.s  finds  that- 

1 1 1  consumers  are  demanding  fresh  and 
processed  foods  produced  using  organic 
methods: 

(2)  organic  farming  methods  promote 
more  sustainable  agricultural  practices  than 
traditional  farming  methods  using  high 
levels  of  chemicals; 

'3)  existing  rules  that  govern  the  labeling 
of  fresh  and  processed  food  do  not  provide 
national  standards  for  food  production; 

(4)  while  some  regional  variation  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  current  State  and  pri- 
vate organizations  have  such  differing  or- 
ganic definitions,  standards,  and  certifica- 
tion procedures  that  interstate  commerce  is 
hampered:  and 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  a  national  program 
designed  to  standardize  and  promote  the 
production  of  food  through  organic  and  sus- 
tainable farming  methods. 

(b)  Purposes— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  — 

(1)  to  establish  national  standards  govern- 
ing the  labeling  of  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  organically  produced  products; 
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1 2)  to  provide  ronsLimcr.-i  \Aitli  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  wtiich  products  are 
organically  produced; 

i3i  to  assure  consumers  that   products  la 
beled  as  organically  produced  arc  not   pro- 
duced  with,   or   handled   with,   compounds 
that  cause  adverse  human   health  or  envi 
ronmental  effects: 

i4)  to  encourage  environmental  steward- 
ship through  the  increa-sed  adoption  of  or 
ganic  and  sustainable  farming  methods; 

<5i  to  assist  emerging  and  important  food 
industry  sectors  that  produce,  process,  and 
market  organically  produced  products: 

1 6)  to  provide  market  incentives  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  organic  and  sustainable  farm 
ing  practices: 

<7i  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  organic 
food  programs  that  have  been  implemented 
b.\  States  and  encourage  other  States  to 
adopt  organic  food  program.s; 

(8i  to  facilitate  interstate  commerce  in 
fresh  and  pro<essed  food  that  is  organically 
produced;  and 

i9i  to  establish  accreditation  procedures 
for  laboratories  that  pro\ide  certain  chemi- 
cal residue  testing  .services. 

TITI.K  1— N.VXroN.M.  STAM).\KI)S  (.OVKKN- 
INC  THK  ()R(;\M(  PRODltTION  OK  ACiKI 
t  I  I.Tl  RAI,  I'ROIX  (TS 

<K.(     ml    IlKKIMTKINs 

As  used  in  this  title: 

( 1 1  AcRicuLTURAL  PRODUCTS.— The  term 
agricultural  products"  means  any  agricul 
tural  commodity  or  product,  whether  raw  or 
processed,  including  any  commodity  or 
product  derived  from  livesto<k.  or  fowl  that 
IS  marketed  in  the  United  States  for  human 
and  livestock  consumption. 

(2»  Certifying  agent. -The  term  certify- 
ing agent"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  Slate  or.  in  a  Slate  that  provides  for 
the  Statewide  election  of  a  C(jmmissioner  of 
Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  an  individual  (including  private  en- 
tities) who  IS  accredited  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  certifying  agent  for  the  purpose  of  certify 
ing  a  farm  or  handling  operation  as  an  or- 
ganically certified  farm  or  handling  oper- 
ation in  accordance  with  this  tale 

(3)  Certified  organic  farm. -The  term 
certified  organic  farm"  means  a  farm,  or 

portion  of  a  farm,  that  is  certified  by  the 
'•ertifying  agent  under  this  title  as  utilizing 
a  system  of  organic  farming  as  described  by 
this  title. 

(4)  Certified  organic  handling  oper- 
ation.—The  term  certified  organic  han- 
dling operation"  means  any  operation,  or 
portion  of  any  handling  operation,  that  is 
certified  by  the  certifying  agent  under  this 
title  as  utilizing  a  system  of  organic  han- 
dling as  described  under  this  title 

(5)  Crop  year.— The  term  crop  year" 
means  the  normal  growing  season  for  a  crop 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

(6)  Governing  state  official— The  term 
•governing  State  official"  means  the  chief 
executive  official  of  a  Slate  or.  in  a  State 
that  provides  for  the  Statewide  election  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  who  administers  the 
organic  certification  program  established 
under  section  102<a>  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

(7)  Growing  medium.— The  term  "growing 
medium"  means  a  substance  that  provides 
nutrients  for  planus  or  fungi  but  that  is  sep 
irate  from  the  land  surface. 

(8)  Handle.— The  term  handle"  means  to 
sell,  process,  or  package  organically  pro- 
duced agricultural  products. 


i9»  Handler— The  term  handler"  means 
any  individual  engaged  in  the  business  of 
handling  agricultural  products. 

1 10)      Handling      operation.— The      term 

handling  operation"  means  any  operation 
or  portion  of  an  operation  that— 

I  A)  receives  or  otherwise  acquires  agricul- 
tural products  from  the  producer  of  such 
products:  and 

(B)  processes,  packages,  or  stores  such 
products. 

(Ill  Individual.— The  term  "individual" 
means  a  person,  group  of  people,  corpora- 
tion, association,  organization,  cooperative, 
or  other  entity, 

(12)  Micronutrients,— The  term  "micron- 
utrients"  means  trace  or  minor  elements  in 
the  soil  that  are  essential  for  normal  plant 
growth. 

(13)  National  list. -The  term  National 
List"  means  a  list  of  approved  and  prohibit- 
ed substances  as  provided  for  in  section  111. 

(14)  Organic  farm  plan— The  term  "or- 
ganic farm  plan"  means  a  plan  of  manage- 
ment of  an  organic  farm  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  producer  and  the  certifying 
agent  and  thai  includes  written  plans  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion described  in  this  title  including  crop  ro- 
tation and  other  practices  as  required  under 
section  107. 

(15)  Organically  produced.— The  term 
"organically  produced"  means  an  agricul- 
ture product  that  is  produced  using  organic 
farming  methods  as  described  in  this  title, 
on  an  organically  certified  farm  and  han- 
dled by  organically  certified  handling  oper- 
ations. 

(16)  Organically  produced  label— The 
term  "organically  produced  label"  means  a 
label  thai  is  established  under  section  103. 

(17)  Pesticide- The  term  "pesticide" 
means  any  substance  which  alone,  in  chemi- 
cal combination,  or  in  any  formulation  with 
one  or  more  substances,  is  defined  as  a  pesti- 
cide in  Ihe  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticde  Act  (7  US.C.  136  et  seq.). 

(18)  Processing. -The  term  processing" 
means  cooking,  baking,  healing,  drying, 
mi.xing.  grinding,  churning,  separating,  ex- 
tracting, culling,  fermenting,  evi.scerating. 
preserving,  dehydrating,  freezing,  or  other- 
wise manufacturing,  and  includes  the  pack- 
aging, canning,  jarring,  or  otherwise  enclos- 
ing food  in  a  container. 

(19)  Producer— The  term  producer" 
means  an  individual  who  engages  in  the 
business  of  growing  or  producing  food  for 
consumption  by  humans  or  livestock. 

(20)  Secretary  -The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(21)  State  organic  certification  pro- 
gram —The  term  State  organic  certifica- 
tion program"  means  a  program  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  .section  104.  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  that  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  a  product  that  is  labeled  as  or- 
ganically produced"  under  this  title  is  pro- 
duced and  handled  using  organic  methods. 

i22i  Synthetic -The  term  "synthetic" 
means  a  substance  that  is  formulated  or 
manufactured  by  a  process  which  chemical- 
ly changes  a  substance  extracted  from  natu- 
rally occurring  plant,  animal,  or  mineral 
sources,  excepting  microbiological  processes. 

>iK(      111;!     WTItPNM.    ()H(.VM(     I'Kl  (1)1  (  TION    TKII 
(.K  VM 

I  a'  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish an  organic  certification  program  for 
producers  and  handlers  o(  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  have  been  produced  using  organic 
methods  as  provided  for  m  this  title. 

(b)  State  Program. -In  establishing  the 
program  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 


shall  permit  each  State  to  implemenl  a 
State  organic  certification  program  tor  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  of  agricultural  products 
that  have  been  produced  using  organic 
methods  as  p'-ovided  for  in  this  title. 

(c)  Consultation.— In  developing  the  pro- 
gram under  subsection  (a),  and  the  National 
List  under  section  111.  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  any  Organic  Standards  Board 
or  Initial  Organic  Standards  Board  estab- 
lished under  title  II. 

(d)  Labeling.— Each  certifying  agent  may 
label  agricultural  products  that  have  been 
produced  on  organically  certified  farms  and 
handled  through  certified  handling  oper- 
ations as  "organically  produced 

(e)  Certification.— Each  certifying  agent 
may  certify  a  farm  or  handling  operation 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  the  requirements  of  the  org:  nic  certifi- 
cation program  of  the  State  (if  applicable) 
as  an  organically  certified  farm  or  handling 
operation. 

SK(    lli:i  kstvbi.ishmkntok  i.vkki. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es 
tablish  a  label  to  be  affixed  to  agricultural 
products  that  have  been  produced  on  or- 
ganically certified  farms  and  have  been  han- 
dled by  organically  certified  handlers. 

(b)  Content  of  Label— The  label  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  shall  slate  that 
the  agricultural  product  to  which  such  label 
is  affixed  has  been  "organically  produced" 
and  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Affikinc  Label — 

(1)  Requirement.- The  Secretary  or  certi- 
fying agent  may  affix  such  label  only  on  an 
agricultural  product  that  has  been  produced 
and  handled  in  accordance  with  this  title 
and  the  organic  certification  program  of  the 
State  (if  applicable)  that  is  implemented  in 
accordance  with  this  title. 

(2)  Affixation. -The  Secretary  or  the  cer- 
tifying agent  shall  have  the  exclusive  au- 
thority to  affix  such  label  to  an  agricultural 
product. 

(d)  Tampering  with  Label.— No  individual 
may  replicate,  affix,  or  otherwise  tamper 
with  an  organically  produced  label  in  any 
manner  other  than  a  normal  consumer  use, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

(e)  Limitation  on  Labeling.— 

(1)  Restriction— On  or  after  September 
1.  1992.  no  individual  may  affix  a  label  to  an 
agricultural  product  that  implies,  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  such  product  is  organically, 
naturally,  or  ecologically  produced,  grown, 
processed,  or  marketed,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title  and  under  an  approved 
State  organic  certification  program  imple- 
mented under  this  title. 

(2)  Exemption.— Paragraph  di  shall  not 
apply  to  individuals  who  sell  agricultural 
products  at  local  farmers  markets  if  com- 
pensation for  the  sale  of  such  products  does 
not  exceed  $1,000  annually. 

(3)  Exemption  for  imported  products  — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  imported 
agricultural  products  with  labels  that  imply 
that  such  product  is  organically  or  naturally 
produced  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  products  have  been  produced  and  han- 
dled under  an  organic  program  that  pro- 
vides safeguards  and  guidelines  governing 
the  production  and  handling  of  such  prod- 
ucts that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(f)  State  Label.— The  certifying  agent,  on 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  affix  an 
additional  label  to  an  agricultural  product 
that  indicates  the  State  origin  and  certify- 
ing body  of  such  product. 


SKI     lot.  (iKNKKAI.  KKldlKKMKNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  program  established 
under  this  title  shall  — 

'1)  require  that  each  agricultural  product 
tnat  bears  an  organically  produced  label 
must- 

lA)  be  produced  only  on  organically  cert  i 
fled  farms  and  handled  only  through  or- 
ganically certified  handling  operations  in 
accordance  with  this  title:  and 

iB)  be  produced  and  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  such  program: 

(2)  require  that  producers  desiring  to  par 
ticipate  under  such  program  establish  an  or- 
ganic farm  plan  under  section  113: 

(3)  establish  procedures  that  permit  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  to  appeal  an  adverse 
administrative  determination  under  this 
title: 

(4)  require  that  each  organic  farming  op- 
eration or  each  organic  handling  operation 
co\ered  under  such  program  certify  to  the 
Secretary,  the  governing  State  official  (if 
applicable),  and  the  certifying  agent  on  an 
annual  basis,  that  such  producer  or  handler 
ha-s  not  produced  or  handled  any  agricultur- 
al product  bearing  an  organically  produced 
label  except  in  accordance  with  this  title 
and  any  applicable  State  program: 

i5)  require  annual  on-site  inspections  of 
each  farm  and  handling  operation  that  has 
been  certified  under  this  title: 

(6)  require  periodic  residue  testing  of  agri 
cultural  products  that  have  been  produced 
on  organically  certified  farms  and  handled 
through  organically  certified  handling  oper- 
ations to  determine  whether  such  products 
contain  any  pesticide  or  other  nonorganic 
residue  or  natural  toxicants: 

(7)  establish  appropriate  and  adequate  en- 
forcement procedures,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  and  consistent 
with  section  120: 

(8)  establish  regulations  to  protect  against 
conflict-of-interest  as  specified  under  sec- 
tion 107(1); 

(9)  require  public  access  to  certification 
documents  and  laboratory  analyses  that 
support  certifications  under  this  title;  and 

(10)  require  such  other  terms  and  condi 
tions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre 
tary  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Discretionary  Requirements.— An  or- 
ganic certification  program  established 
under  this  title  may- 

(  1)  provide  for  the  collection  of  reasonable 
fees  from  producers  and  handlers  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  program:  and 

(2)  provide  for  the  certification  of  an 
entire  farm  or  handling  operation  or  specif 
ic  fields  of  a  farm  or  parts  of  a  handling  op- 
eration if— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  farm,  the  fields  to  be 
certified  have  distinct,  defined  boundaries 
and  buffer  zones  separating  the  land  being 
operated  through  the  use  of  organic  meth 
ods  from  land  that  is  not  being  operated 
through  the  use  of  such  methods: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  handling  operation, 
the  part  of  a  handling  operation  to  be  certi- 
fied under  this  title  is  adequately  separated, 
as  determined  by  the  certifying  agent,  from 
other  parts  of  the  handling  operation  that 
are  not  organically  managed: 

(C)  the  operators  of  such  farm  or  han- 
dling operation  maintain  separate  records  of 
all  operations  and  make  such  records  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  inspection  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  certifying  agent,  and  the  govern- 
ing State  official:  and 

(D)  appropriate  physical  facilities,  ma- 
chinery, and  management  practices  are  es- 
tablished to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
mixing  of  organic  and  nonorganic  products 


or  a  penetration  of  prohibited  chemicals  or 
other  substances  on  the  certified  land  or 
area. 

IC  State  Program.- A  State  organic  certi- 
ficalion  program  approved  under  this  title 
may  contain  additional  guidelines  governing 
the  production  or  handling  of  products  la- 
beled iLs  organically  produced  in  such  State 
as  required  in  section  105. 
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(a)  In  General  a  State  may  establish  a 
Slate  organic  cerlification  program  thai 
meets  the  requiri  ments  of  this  title. 

<b)  AdDITKiNAI    RE(iUIREMENTS.— 

(1)  Authority  -A  State  organic  certifica- 
tion program  established  under  subsection 
lai  may  contain  more  restrictive  require- 
ments governing  the  organic  certification  of 
farms  and  handling  operations  and  the  pro- 
duction and  handling  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  are  to  be  labeled  as  organically 
produced  under  this  title  than  are  contained 
in  the  prograin  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Content.- Additional  requirements  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

'  A  1  further  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
B)  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  title; 

iCi  not  be  discriminatory  towards  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  other  States 
that  are  certified  under  this  title:  and 

'  D )  be  approved  by  t  he  Secretary. 

I  c )  Submission  to  the  Secretary.— 

'  1 1  Initial  plan —The  governing  State  of- 
ficial shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
organic  certification  program,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  or  disapproves  of  such 
plan. 

1 2)  Subsequent  review— The  Secretary 
shall  review  programs  established  under 
plans  approved  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  not  less 
than  once  during  each  5-year  period  follow 
ing  the  date  of  the  approval  of  such  pro- 
gram under  paragraph  1 1 ). 

(3)  Changes  in  program.— The  governing 
State  official,  prior  to  implementing  any 
substantive  change  to  programs  approved 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  shall  submit  such 
change  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

(4)  Time  for  determination.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  determination  concerning 
any  plan,  proposed  change  to  a  plan,  or  a 
review  of  a  plan  not  later  than  6  months 
after  receipt  of  such  plan,  such  proposed 
change,  or  the  initiation  of  such  review. 
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(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  implemenl  a  program  to  provide 
a  governing  State  official  or  a  private  indi- 
vidual liial  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  with  an  accreditation  as  a  certifying 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  a  farm 
or  handling  operation  as  an  organically  cer- 
tified farm  or  handling  operation. 

lb)  Requirements.— To  be  accredited  as  a 
certifying  agent  under  this  section,  a  gov- 
erning Stale  official  or  private  individual 
shall- - 

(1)  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Secretary, 
an  application  for  such  accreditation; 

(2)  have  sufficient  expertise  in  organic 
farming  and  handling  techniques:  and 

(3)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title. 

lO  Duration  of  Designation,— An  accred- 
itation made  under  this  section  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  4  years,  or  a  short- 
er period,  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary 
SK(     KIT    KK«JI  IRKMKVTS  (IK  (  KKTIKMM,  AI.KNTS 

(a)  Ability  to  Implement  Require- 
ments.—To    be    accredited    as    a   certifying 


agent  under  section  106.  a  governing  State 
official  or  an  individual  must  be  able  to 
fully  implement  the  organic  labeling  pro- 
gram established  under  this  title. 

(  b)  Use  of  Organically  Produced  Label.— 
A  certifying  agent  shall  use  the  organically 
produced  label  only  in  accordance  with  this 
title  and  the  State  organic  certification  pro- 
gram (if  applicable). 

IC)  Inspectors.— A  certifying  agent  shall 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  as 
necessary  to  implement  ihe  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary. 

I  d  1  Recordkeeping.— 

1 1 1  Maintenance  of  records— A  certifying 
agent  shall  maintain  all  records  concerning 
the  activities  of  such  agent  under  this  title 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years. 

(2)  Access  for  secretary —A  certifying 
agent  shall  permit  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  governing  State  official 
to  have  access  to  any  and  all  records  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  such  agent  under 
this  title. 

(3)  Transference  of  records.  — If  a  private 
individual  that  has  been  accredited  as  a  cer- 
tified agent  under  section  106  is  dissolved  or 
loses  its  accreditation,  all  records  concern 
ing  activities  of  such  individual  under  this 
title  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

le)  Agreement— A  certifying  agent  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  which,  such  agent  shall— 

( 1 )  agree  to  carry  out  this  title: 

(2)  agree  to  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate: and 

(3)  agree  to  arrange  for  and  submit,  annu- 
ally to  the  Secretary,  the  results  of  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  such  agent  under  this  title. 

if)  Private  Certifying  Agent  Agree- 
ment.—A  private  individual  that  has  been 
accredited  as  a  certifying  agent  under  sec- 
lion  106.  in  addition  to  the  agreement  re- 
quired under  sub.section  (ei.  shall  — 

(1)  agree  to  hold  the  Secretary  harmless 
for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to 
carry  out  this  title;  and 

(2 1  furnish  reasonable  security,  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secret ar.v.  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  established  under 
this  title  and  to  hold  the  Secretary  harmless 
for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  such  agent  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

(g)  Compliance  with  State  Program— A 
certifying  agent  shall  fully  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  applicable  State 
organic  certification  program  implemented 
under  this  title. 

ih)  Confidentiality —Except  as  provided 
in  section  104(a)(9i.  a  certifying  agent  shall 
maintain  strict  confidentiality,  with  respect 
to  the  clients  of  such  agent,  and  shall  not 
disclose  to  third  parties  iwith  the  exception 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  applicable  governing 
State  official)  any  business  related  informa- 
tion concerning  such  client  that  was  ob- 
tained while  the  agent  was  implementing 
this  title. 

(i)  Conflict  of  Interest— A  certifying 
agent  shall  not  — 

(1)  carry  out  any  inspections  of  any  oper- 
ation in  which  such  agent,  or  employee  of 
such  agent  has.  or  has  had.  a  commercial  in- 
terest in.  including  the  provision  of  consul- 
tancy services  by  such  agent; 

(2)  accept  payment,  gifts,  or  favors  of  any 
kind  from  the  business  inspected  that  is  in 
excess  of  prescribed  fees:  or 
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i3i  proMiic  aclMce  conrtrning  organic 
(jraclKcs  or  terhniques  for  a  fi-e.  other  than 
lor  fpfs  tstablished  undir  such  proKram. 

(p  Administrator  -  A  certifyiriK  agent 
tiiat  i.s  .1  pruatr  individual  sliall  designate 
the  person  utio  lontrols  the  day  to  day  op- 
tration.s  of  the  agent  and  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible (or  all  matters  in  connection  with 
(he  actmtie.'-  of  the  ageni  under  Ihis  title. 

iki  Salk  of  Nonorganic  Prodccts.—A 
certilviiig  agent  shall  not  permit  any  mdi- 
Mdual  certified  by  such  agent  under  this 
tille  to  deliver  or  sell  an>  agricultural  com- 
modities labeled  as  organically  produced 
under  this  title  if  such  commodities  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(1)  Loss  OF  AcrRKDITATION.— 

(li  NoNCOMPLiANcK.  If  the  Secretary  or 
the  governing  State  official  'if  applicable) 
determines  that  a  certifying  agent  is  not  in 
compliance  vvitli  this  title,  the  Secretary  or 
such  governing  State  official  may  suspend 
the  accredidaiion  of  such  agent. 

<2i  Effect  on  certified  operations.  — If 
the  accredidaiion  of  a  certifying  agent  is 
suspended  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  governing  Stale  official  (if  appli- 
cable) shall  promptly  determine  v^hether 
farming  or  handling  operations  certified  by 
such  agent  may  n-tain  their  organic  certifi- 
cation. 

SKI     III-   l\~IK   iun> 

la)  NiMBKn  A  certifying  agent  shall 
employ  a  siilficieni  number  of  inspectors 
that  have  knowledge  of  organic  farming  or 
organic  handling  operations  lo  carry  out 
Ihis  lilk.  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  governing  Stale  official 
I  if  applicable). 

lb'  Farming  Oferations.  Inspectors  em- 
ployed b>  ihf  certifying  agent  under  subsec- 
tion *1)  to  inspect  organic  farming  oper- 
ations shall  be  qualified  lo  perform  such  in- 
spections ba-sed  on  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  such  mspiciors.  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary  and  the  governing 
Stale  official  'if  applicable).  Such  inspectors 
should  have  a  minimum  o(  5  years  experi- 
ence in  organic  (arming  or  organic  produc- 
tion. 

<c)  Handling  Operations.  Inspectors  em- 
ployed by  I  he  cerlifying  agent  under  subsec- 
tion '1)  lo  inspect  organic  handling  oper- 
ations .ihall  be  qualified  lo  perform  such  in- 
spection based  on  the  education  and  train- 
■ng  of  such  inspectors,  as  determined  appro- 
priate bv  the  Secretary  and  the  governing 
Statf  official  uf  applicable).  Such  inspectors 
sho'.ild  have  a  minimum  of  T>  years  experi- 
fiue  in  the  organic  production  of  food  or  in 
ippropnale  food  industr.v  experience, 

id)  List  oy  Inspectors.  — A  cerlifying 
agent  shall  mainlain  a  list  of  all  inspectors 
t'niployed  by  such  agent  and  shall  furnish 
■;uch  list  lo  the  Secretary  and  the  governing 
State  official  (il  applicable)  annually. 
>¥\     IW  I'KKK  KK\  ll-:»  iiF  I  l-:KTlt>  IV<.   \<.KNTS 

(a)  Peer  Review,  In  determining  vihelh- 
er  to  approve  an  application  for  accredita- 
tion submitted  under  section  106.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  a  report  concerning  such 
applicant  that  shall  be  prepared  by  a  peer 
review  panel  established  under  subsection 
b). 

lb)  Peer  Review  Panel  -To  assist  the 
Secretary  in  evaluating  applications  under 
section  106.  ihe  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
panel  of  not  le.ss  than  three  persons  who 
have  expertise  in  organic  farming  and  han 
dling  methods,  lo  evaluate  the  State  or  pri 
vale  individual  thai  is  seeking  accredidaiion 
as  a  certifying  agent  under  such  section.  Not 
less  than  two  members  of  such  panel  shall 
De  individuals  who  are  not  employees  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  or  of  the  appli- 
cable Slate  government. 

SKI.     Mil      SXTlOSVI.    STWKVKIl'-     liiK     Mlil.VXK 
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(a)  Organically  Produced  Products.— To 
be  label  as  an  organically  produced  agricul- 
tural commodity  under  this  title,  such  com 
modity  shall  meet  the  minimum  standards 
established  under  this  section. 

<b)  Prohibited  Practices.— To  be  labeled 
as  an  organically  produced  agricultural 
product  under  this  title,  an  agricultural 
commodity  shall  not  have  been  produced 
through  the  use  of  any  production  practices 
that  are  prohibited  under  this  title  during 
the  greater  of  3  crop  years  or  3  calendar 
years  prior  to  the  crop  year  during  whuii 
such  agricultural  product  is  produced. 

(c)  Handling.— To  be  labeled  as  an  organi 
cally  produced  agricultural  product  under 
this  title,  an  agricultural  commodity  shall 
be  handled  in  accordance  with  this  title  and 
the  applicable  State  organic  certification 
program. 

<d)  Synthetic  Chemicals.— To  be  labeled 
as  an  organically  produced  agricultural 
product  under  this  title,  an  agricultural 
commodity  shall  have  been  produced - 

<1 »  without  the  use  of  synthetic  chemicals; 
and 

(2)  on  land  that  has  not  had  synthetic 
chemicals  applied  during  the  greater  of  3 
crop  years  or  3  calendar  years  prior  to  the 
crop  year  during  which  such  product  is  pro- 
duced. 

(e)  Soil  Quality, -To  be  labeled  as  an  or 
ganically  produced  agricultural  product 
under  this  title,  an  agricultural  commoditv 
shall  not  have  been  produced  on  soil  or  m 
any  growing  medium  that  has  been  deter 
mined  by  the  certifying  agent  (after  appro 
priate  soil  testing)  to  contain  levels  of  chem 
ical  residue  that  are  likely  to  result  in 
unsafe  residue  levels  in  any  food  produced 
on  such  soil. 

(f)  Soil  Building.-  To  bi-  labeled  as  an  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  product 
under  this  title,  an  agricultural  commodity 
shall  have  been  produced  using  practices 
that  replenish  and  maintain  soil  feriilii.v  by 
providing  optimal  conditions  for  soil  biologi- 
cal activity. 

(g)  Compliance  with  Obganu  Farm 
Plan.— To  be  labeled  as  an  organically  pro 
duced  agricultural  product  under  this  title. 
an  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  pro 
duced  in  compliance  with  an  organic  farm 
plan  agreed  to  by  the  producer  of  such 
product  and  the  governing  State  official  lif 
applicable) 

SKI.  ins  XTKIN  M.  LIST 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es 
tablish  a  National  List  of  approved  and  pro- 
hibited substances  that  shall  be  included  iii 
the  standards  for  organic  production  estab 
lished  under  this  title  in  order  for  such 
products  to  be  labeled  as  organically  pro- 
duced under  Ihis  title. 

lb)  Content  of  List.— 

(1)  Itemization  of  substances.— The  List 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain an  Itemization  of— 

I  A)  the  specific  .synthetic  substances  that 
may  be  used  in  the  production  and  handling 
of  agricultural  products  labeled  as  organi- 
cally produced  under  Ihis  lille.  even  thougli 
the  use  of  such  substances  Is  prohibited 
elsewhere  in  this  lille;  or 

(B)  the  specific  natural  substances  thai 
may  not  be  used  in  the  production  and  han 
dling  of  agricultural  products  labeled  as  or 
ganically  produced  under  this  title,  even 
though  the  use  of  such  substances  would  be 
allowed  under  other  provisions  of  this  title. 


ilii  Specific  uses.-  An  (xcmplion  t^taiileci 
under  paraKraph  (1)(A)  or  the  prohlbilioii 
conlained  in  paragraph  il)(B)  with  respect 
lo  a  specific  synthetic  or  natural  substance 
shall  be  limited  lo  a  specific  use  of  such  sub 
stance  In  a  farming  or  handling  operation. 

IC)  GUIDFI.INES  FOR  ProHIBITKiNS  OR  EX- 
EMPTIONS. - 

(1)  Exemption  for  prohibitid  sra- 
sTANCES.— The  National  List  may  provide  for 
the  use  of  substances  in  an  organic  farming 
or  handling  operation  thai  are  otherwise 
prohibited  under  this  title  only  if— 

lA)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use 
of  such  substances— 

ui  would  not  be  harmful  to  human  health 
or  the  environment. 

Ill)  IS  necessary  to  Ihe  production  or  han- 
dling of  the  crop  because  of  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  wliollv  natural  substilute  products; 
and 

I  ill)  Is  consistent  with  organic  farming 
procedures:  and 

iBi  the  specific  exemption  is  develop(>d 
using  Ihe  procedures  described  in  subsection 
Id). 

(2)  Prohibition  of  use  ot  specific  natii- 
ral  siibstances.— The  National  List  may 
provide  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
specific  natural  substances  in  an  organic 
farming  or  handling  operation  that  are  oth- 
erwise permitted  under  this  title  only  if— 

lAi  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use 
of  such  substances  - 

i|)  would  be  harmful  to  human  health  or 
the  environment,  and 

I  Id  is  inconsislenl  with  organic  farming 
procedures  and  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

iBi  the  specific  prohibition  i.s  developed 
using  the  procedures  de,scrib(>d  in  subsection 
(dl, 

Idi  PROCFDfKE  Ff)R  ESTABLISHING  NaTION/M, 
LlST.- 

il)  In  general. -The  National  List  estab 
lished  by  Ihe  Secretary  shall  be  based  on  a 
proposed  national  list  or  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  National  List  that  is  developed 
by  the  Organic  Standards  Board  lor  the  Ini- 
tial Organic  Standards  Board,  as  applica- 
ble). 

'2)  No  ADDITIONS, -The  Secretary  shall 
not  Include  exemptions  for  the  use  of  specif- 
ic synthetic  substances  In  the  National  List 
other  than  those  exemptions  conlained  in 
the  proposed  national  list  or  proposed 
amendments  lo  the  National  List. 

i3i  Notice  and  comment.  — Prior  to  estab- 
lishing the  National  List  or  making  amend- 
ments to  such,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  publishing  of  the  proposed  national 
li.;t  or  any  proposed  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional List  in  the  Federal  Register  and  seek 
public  comment  on  such  proposals.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  such  publication  any 
changes  to  such  proposed  list  or  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Secretary. 

I4)    Pt.'BLICATION    OF    NATIONAL    LiST.  — After 

evaluating  all  comments  received  concern- 
ing the  proposed  national  list  or  proposed 
amendments  to  the  National  List,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  final  National  List  in 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  comments  received. 

'ei  Sunset  Provision.  — No  exemption  or 
prohibition  contained  in  the  National  List 
shall  be  valid  unless  the  National  Organic 
Board  has  reviewed  such  exemption  or  pro- 
hibition as  required  under  title  II  within  5 
years  of  such  exemption  or  prohibition 
being  adopted 
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I  a)  Seed.  Seedlings  and  Planting  Prac 

TlrES.- 

'li  Prohibited  practices.  For  a  farm  lo 
be  <(rlified  under  this  title,  producers  on 
such  farm  shall  not  — 

'A)  use  synthetic  pesticides  or  soil  (umi 
gants  in  any  seedlings  or  plant  materials 
produced  on  such  farm  lor  organic  produc 
tion; 

<B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
use  synlhetic-peslicide-lrealed  seeds;  or 

iC)  apply  materials  to.  or  engage  in  prac- 
tices on.  seeds  or  seedlings  that  are  deter 
mined  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  applicable 
governing  Stale  official  to  be  contrary  to.  or 
inconsistent  with,  this  title  or  th«  applicable 
Stale  organic  certification  program 

1 2)  Synthetic-pesticide-trkatfdseed.  a 
producer  may  u.se  sp<<cific  synlhetlcpesli- 
cide-treatedseed  on  such  farm  under  para- 
graph '])  prior  to  January  1.  1995.  If  such 
specific  use  Is  authorized  under  the  applica- 
ble Statt>  organic  cerllficalion  program. 

'b'  Irrigation  Water.  For  a  farm  to  be 
(ei  lifted  under  this  lille.  producers  on  such 
I  arm  shall  not  use  Irrigation  water  for  the 
production  of  agncuUural  products  unless 
such  water  has  been  analyzed  for  qualit>'. 
salinity,  and  purity  and  such  analysis  has 
bi-en  submitted  for  the  approval  of  tlie  cer- 
tifviiig  agent. 

'(■'  Sou  Amendments,  -For  a  farm  to  be 
ceitified  under  this  title,  producers  on  such 
fat  in  shall  not  — 

I  1  I  use  an.v  (ertilizers  conlaining  synthetic 
ingredients  or  any  commercially  blended 
fertilizers  containing  materials  prohibited 
under  this  title  or  und(>r  the  applicabli' 
vStale  organic  certification  program; 

I  2 )  u.se  as  a  sour(  e  of  nitrogen  - 

•  A  )  anhydrous  ammonia; 

<Bi  ammonium  nitrate; 

iC'  contaminated  organic  materials;  or 

(D'  mixed  synthetic  sourtcs  of  soluble  ni- 
trates at  high  concentrations  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  Increasing;  production; 

I  3  )  use  as  a  source  ot  phosphorus 

iAi  ordinary  or  triple  superphosphate';  or 

(Bi  any  excessively  soluble  malenal.  acidi- 
fying material,  or  both,  with  a  high  salt 
index; 

i4)  use  quicklime  or  slaked  or  hvdraled 
lime  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  source  of  calci- 
um. 

ifti  use  as  a  source  of  mu  roiuilrienls— 

(A)  chemically  fortified  liquid;  or 

(B)  excessive  doses  of  an\  micronutrieiu, 
as  determined  by  the  certifying  agent;  and 

<6)  use  any  synthetic  growth  promoters  or 
synthetic  growth  regulators 

(d)  Crop  Management  - 

11)  Pest  control.  — For  a  farm  lo  be  cerll- 
fied  under  this  title,  producers  on  such  (arm 
shall  not' 

(A)  use  synthetic  pesticides. 

(B)  use  traps  containing  prohibited  pesti- 
cides, unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
applicable  governing  State  official  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  use  natural  poisons  such  as  arsenic  or 
lead  salts  thai  have  long-term  effects  and 
persist  in  the  environment,  as  determined 
by  the  applicable  governing  State  official  or 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Weed  Control.  — For  a  (arm  to  be  certi- 
fied under  this  title,  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  not  — 

(A)  use  synthetic   or   petroleum-distillate 

pesticides; 

(B)  u.se  synthetic  growth  regulators; 

(C)  use  micronutnenls  at  toxic  levels  to 
kill  weeds  in  crops  that  tolerate  excess  mi 
cronutnents.  such  as  boron  in  beet  produc- 


tion, as  determined  b.v  the  applicable  gov- 
erning Stale  official  or  th(  Secretary;  or 

iD)  use  plastic  mulches,  unless  such 
mulches  are  removed  at  the  end  of  each 
grow  ing  or  harvest  sea.soii, 

i3)  Disease  control,  -  For  a  farm  to  be 
certified  under  this  tille.  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  use  synthetic  fungicides,  fu- 
miganls.  synthelu  sterilizing  agents,  or  syn- 
thetic bactericidal  agents  (or  the  purpose  of 
controlling  dl.seases 
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la)  In  General. -A  producer  seeking  certi 
fication  under  this  title  shall  submit  an  or 
ganic  farm  plan  to  the  certifying  agent  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  title  and  the 
Stale  organic  ( eriification  program  iif  appli- 
cable and  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  b.v 
the  certifying  agent  who  shall  determine  if 
such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  such 
programs. 

lb)  Soil  Fertility.  -  An  organic  farm  plan 
shall  contain  provisions  designed  to  foster 
soil  fertility,  primarily  through  the  manage- 
ment of  the  organic  content  of  the  soil 
through  propi  r  tillage,  crop  rotation,  and 
manuring. 

(c)  Crop  Rotation.  — An  organic  farm  i)lan 
shall  require  producers  to  rotate,  according 
to  an  established  crop  rotation  plan,  each 
crop,  except 

( 1 )  perennial  crops; 

(2)  crops  included  in  a  permaculture 
system: 

(3)  crops  grown  in  a  container  or  other 
growing  medium;  or 

i4)  crops  grown  on  a  non-rotaling  basis  In 
accordance  with  regional  organic  practices, 
as  determined  bv  tlie  applicable  governing 
State  official  or  the  Secretarv. 

«d)  Crop  Rotation  Plan. -An  organic 
farm  plan  shall  include  a  crop  rotation  plan 
that  has  been  agreed  lo  by  the  producer  and 
the  applicable  govr-rning  State  official, 

le  I  Manubing- 

(li  Inclusion  in  organic  farm  plan  -An 
organic  farm  plan  shall  contain  terms  and 
conditions  that  regulate  the  application  of 
manure  lo  crops, 

'2'  .Application  of  manure.— Such  organic 
farm  plan  shall  provide  that  raw  manure 
may  be  applied  to— 

I  A)  any  green  manure  ciop; 
'Bi  any  perennial  crop; 

iCi  ain  crop  not  for  h.uman  consumption; 
and 

(I) I  an.v  crop  tor  human  consumption,  if 
such  crop  IS  harvested  atler  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  most  recent  applica- 
tion of  raw  manure,  determined  by  the  cer- 
lifying agent  lo  ensure  the  safety  of  such 
crop,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  period  be 
less  than  60  days  after  such  application 

i3i  Contamination  by  manure. -Such  or- 
ganic farm  plan  shall  prohibit  raw  manure 
from  being  applied  to  any  crop  in  a  wa>' 
Ihat  significantly  contributes  to  water  con- 
tamination by  nitrates. 

if'  Limitation  on  Content  of  Plan  -An 
organic  farm  plan  shall  not  include  anv  pro- 
duction practicis  that  are  inconsistent  with 
this  title  and  the  applicable  Slate  organic 
certification  program 
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lai  Organically  Produced  LivFsrucK 
Products. - 

I I  '  Slaughter  i  ivestock, 

(Ai  Raised  in  accordance  with  title  - 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  iB). 
any  meal,  pouliry.  wild  or  domesticated 
game,  or  other  nonplant  life  that  is  to  be 
slaughiered    and    .sold    as    organicallv    pro- 


duced  shall    be   raised    in    accordanci     with 
this  title. 

iB)  Exception  -With  respet  i  to  an.v 
meat,  poultrv.  wild  or  domesticated  game,  or 
other  nonplant  lite  that  Is  to  be  slaughtered 
and  sold  as  organicall.v  produced  prior  to 
January  1.  1995,  such  livestock  shall  be 
raised  in  accordance  with  this  title  for  a 
minimum  of  the  final  60  percent  of  the 
slaughter  weight  o(  such  livestock 
I  2  I  Laying  livestock. 

<A)  Organically  managed.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  'Bi.  any  poultry  from 
which  eggs  will  be  labeled  as  organically 
produced,  shall  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  this  subseclion  prior  to  and  during  the 
period  in  which  such  eggs  are  sold, 

(Bi  Exception —Any  pouliry  from  which 
eggs  will  be  labeled  as  organicall.v  produced 
prior  to  January  1,  1995.  shall  be  managed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  for  not 
less  than  a  4-month  period  prior  to  the  sale 
of  such  eggs  and  during  the  period  m  which 
such  eggs  are  sold. 
(3  I  Dairy  livestock .-- 

lA)  Organically  managed  —Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  'BK  any  dairy  cow  from 
which  milk  and  milk  products  will  be  la- 
beled as  organically  produced,  shall  be 
raised  in  accordance  with  this  title  prior  to 
the  sale  of  such  milk  and  continuously 
thereafter 

iB)  Exception- Any  dairv  cow  from 
which  milk  and  milk  products  will  be  la- 
beled •organically  produced  '  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1995.  must  be  raised  in  accordance 
with  this  title  (or  not  less  than  a  12-morth 
period  prior  to  the  sale  of  such  milk  and 
continuously  thereafter. 

lb)  t'EED,- 

'li  Organically  produced  feed— For  a 
farm  that  produces  livestock  to  be  certified 
under  this  Ulle.  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  feed  such  livestock  organically  pro- 
duced feed  thai  mt^els  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

(2'  Prohibited  feed  -For  a  farm  that  pro- 
duces livestock  to  be  organically  certified 
under  this  title,  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  not  use  the  following  feed— 

'  A)  plastic  pellets  for  roughage: 

'B'  manun-  refeeding: 

iC  anv  synthetic  compounds; 

I  D  I  feed  formulas  containing  urea; 

lE)  milk  from  livestock  receiving  antibiot- 
ics; or 

iF)  any  feed  or  milk  replacement  formula 
thai  contains  synthetic  chemicals 

1(1  Supplements -For  a  farm  that  pro- 
duces livestock  to  be  organically  certified 
under  this  title,  producers  on  such  farm 
shall  not  use  growth  promoters  and  hor- 
mones. Whether  implanted,  ingested,  or  in- 
jected, including  antibiotics  and  trace  ele- 
ments used  to  stimulate  growth  or  produc- 
tion of  livestock  covered  by  this  title. 

'd  '  Health  Carf 

(li  Prohibited  practices. -For  a  farm 
that  produces  livestock  to  be  organically 
certified  under  this  title,  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  - 

1  A)  use  svnthetic  pesticides; 

iB)  use  subtherapeutic  doses  of  antibiot- 
ics; 

iC)  use  internal  parasiticides  on  a  routine 
basis; 

iD)  administer  medication  other  than  vac- 
cinations in  the  absence  of  illness  as  diag- 
nosed b.v  a  veterinarian;  or 

lE)  administer  any  vaccinations  other 
than  forward  of  the  shoulder  area 

(2)  Treated  ani.vials— No  product  from 
any  livestock  that  has  been  administered 
antibiotics  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
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shall  br  latwlcd  a.s  orKanirally  praduct'd 
iinlil  at  least  120  davs  has  elapsed  from  Ihe 
timt'  such  antibioiic  was  administerpd  and 
••iic-h  product  is  prepared  for  market. 

(e)  Orinkinc  Water 

(1)  Analysis  ok  dkinki.m;  w^ter.  A  certi- 
fyiriK  agent  may  require,  m  order  for  a  farm 
to  be  orKanically  certified  under  this  title, 
that  producers  on  such  farm  submit  for 
analysis  any  water  to  be  made  available  for 
li\e.stcK-k  covered  by  this  title  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  determmiiiK  the  quality,  salinity, 
and  purity  of  such  water  and  the  presence 
of  pesticides  and  tuirates  in  such  water. 

i2i  Impure  w.ater  A  farm  shall  not  be 
certified  under  this  title  with  respect  to  live- 
stock if  the  certifMiig  aseni  determines  that 
drinking  water  to  be  made  available  to  the 
livestock  covered  by  this  title  is  contaminat- 
ed 

I  f )  LivESTot  K  Identification.- 

(li  In  c.ener.al.  For  a  larm  that  produces 
livestock  to  be  certified  under  this  title,  pro- 
ducers on  such  farm  shall  ensure  that  each 
slauyhter  animal  is  identifiable  from  birth 
through  processing 

i2>  Records.- To  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 
each  producer  shall  keep  accurate  records 
on  each  slaughter  animal  including- 

( A  1  dates; 

(Bi  amounts  and  sources  of  all  medica- 
tions administered. 

iC)  all  feeds  bought  and  fed; 

(D)  all  feed  supplements  used. 

(E)  the  weight  of  each  slaughter  animal 
on  entering  organic  production;  and 

iFi  the  weight  of  eacti  animal  at  slaugh- 
ter 

■«K(    ir.  I'dST  ll\K\K<T  II  \Mii.im; 

lai  In  General. -For  a  farm  or  liandlmg 
operation  to  be  organically  certified  under 
this  title,  producers  on  such  tartii  or  an  indi- 
vidual on  such  handling  operation  shall  not 
apply  to  any  agricultural  product  covered 
by  tills  title  at  any  point  during  post-har- 
vest handling,  transportation,  or  storage— 

( 1 )  synthetic  fumigants: 

1 2)  sprouting  inhibitors,  ripeners.  or 
growth  regulators; 

(3 1  preservatives; 

( 4 1  coloring  agents;  or 

<5)  waxes  lexcept  beeswax  i  or  oils 

(b)  Meat.  — For  a  farm  or  handling  oper 
ation  to  be  organically  certified  under  this 
title,  producers  on  such  farm  or  individual 
on  such  handling  operation  shall  ensure 
that  organically  produced  meat  does  not 
;-ome  in  contact  with  nonorganically  pro- 
duced meat. 

SKt     llii   l"K<KKS>IN(.   \MlM\KKKTIM, 

For  a  handling  operation  to  be  certified 
under  this  title,  each  induidual  on  such 
handling  operation  shall  not.  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  product  covered  by  this 
title- 

<  1 1  add  any  synthetic  ingredient,  including 
preservatives,  coloring,  flavoring,  textur 
izers.  or  emulsifiers.  during  the  processing 
or  marketing  of  the  product; 

i2i  add  any  ingredient  known  to  contain 
excessive  levels  of  nitrates,  heavy  metals,  or 
toxic  residues; 

1 3)  add  any  sulfites  nitrates,  or  nitrites; 
i4i  add  any   ingredients  that  are  not   or 

ganically  produced  in  accordance  with  this 
title  and  the  applicable  State  organic  certifi 
cation  program,  unless  such  ingredients  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  the  applicable 
governing  State  official,  and  unless  such  in 
gredients  are  included  in  the  National  List; 
(5)  use  any  packaging  materials  that  con- 
tain fungicides,  preservatives,  or  other 
chemical  additives;  or 


<6t  u.se  any  bag  or  container  that  had  pre 
viou.sly  been  in  contact  with  any  substance 
that  could  compromise  the  organic  qualitv 
of  such  product. 
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A  proce.ssed  agi  i<-iiliiiral  product  labeled 
as  organically  produced  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  sold  or  distributed  for  sale 
unle.ss  such  prodiii  I  contains  a  label  describ 
ing  each  ingredient  (oiuained  in  such  prod 
ucl  and  the  approximate  pen-entage  compo- 
nent of  each  such  ingredient. 
SK(     ll^    MilllTlnS  M   (.t  lliKI.ISKS 

(a)  In  General  -The  Secretary,  the  gov- 
erning State  official,  and  the  certifying 
agent  shall  utilize  a  sjstem  of  residue  test- 
ing to  test  products  labeled  a,s  organically 
produced  under  this  title  to  a.ssist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title. 

ib>  Residue  Testing. -If  the  Secretary, 
the  applicable  governing  Slate  official,  or 
the  certifying  agent  determines  that  an  ag 
ricultural  product  labeled  as  organically 
produced  under  this  title— 

111  contains  any  delectable  peslicide  or 
other  nonorganic  residue,  the  Secretary,  the 
applicable  governing  State  official,  or  the 
certifying  agent  shall  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  if  the  organic  certification 
program  has  been  violated,  and  may  require 
the  producer  or  handler  of  such  product  to 
prove  that  such  nonorganic  residue  or  pesti- 
cide was  not  applied  to  such  product;  and 

'2)  contains  any  pesticide  or  other  nonor- 
ganic residue  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
tolerance  level  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  that  substance  in  food,  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  action  level  for  food  as  estab- 
lished by  Ihe  Administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  such  agricultural 
product  shall  not  be  labeled  as  organicall.v 
produced  under  this  title. 

'O  Recordkeeping  Rewuikements.— Pro- 
ducers who  operate  certified  farming  or 
handling  operations  under  this  title  shall 
maintain  records  covering  the  .S-year  period 
immediately  preceding  certification  con- 
cerning the  production  or  handling  of  agri- 
cultural products  labeled  as  organically  pro- 
duced under  this  title  by  such  operation,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  a  detailed  history  of  substances  ap- 
plied to  fields  or  agricultural  products:  and 

(2)  the  names  of  persons  who  applied  such 
substances,  the  dates,  the  rate  and  method 
of  application  of  such  substances. 
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If  a  production  or  handling  practice  is  not 
prohibited  or  otherwi.se  restricted  under 
this  title,  such  practice  shall  be  permitted 
unle.ss  the  Secretary  or  the  applicable  gov- 
erning State  official  determines  that  such 
practice  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  title. 
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(a)  Misuse  of  Label.— Any  individual  who 
misuses,  affixes,  or  otherwise  tampers  with 
an  organically  oroduced  label,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000  and 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years. 

(b)  False  Certification.— Any  individual 
who  issues  a  false  certification  under  this 
title  to  the  Secretary,  a  governing  State  of- 
ficial, or  a  certifying  agent  shall  be  subject 
to  Ihe  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Ineligibility.- 

(1)    In    general.— Except    as    provided    in 
paragraph  <2i.  any  producer  who— 
I  A)  issues  a  false  certification; 


(Bi  attempts  to  have  an  organically  pro- 
duced label  affixed  to  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct that  such  producer  knows  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  manner  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title;  or 

'O  otherwise  violates  the  purposes  of  the 
national  organic  certification  program  es- 
tablished under  section  102(a): 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  the  appli- 
cable governing  State  official,  shall  not  be 
eligible,  for  a  period  of  5  years  for  the  date 
of  such  occurance.  to  receive  certification 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  farm  or 
handling  operation  in  which  such  producer 
has  an  interest. 

<2i  Waiver.  — Notwithstanding  paragraph 
<  1 ).  the  Secretary  may  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  period  of  ineligibility  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  modification  or  waiver 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Itie  nation- 
al organic  certification  program  established 
under  this  title. 

idi  Reporting  of  Violations- A  certify- 
ing agent  shall  immediately  report  any  vio- 
lations of  this  title  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
governing  State  official  (if  applicable)  and 
shall  decertify  any  individual  determined  to 
be  in  violation  of  this  title. 

(ei  Violations  by  Certifying  Agent. - 
Any  certifying  agent  that  is  a  private  indi- 
vidual that  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  that  fal.sely  or  negligently  certifies 
any  farming  or  handling  operation  and  that 
does  not  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  applicable  organic  certification  program 
as  an  organic  operation,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  governing  State  official 
( if  applicable  i  shall  — 

111  lose  Its  accreditation  as  a  certifying 
agent  under  this  title;  and 

'2i  be  ineligible  to  be  accredited  as  a  certi- 
fying agent  under  this  title  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  3  years  subsequent  to  such  de- 
termination. 

(f)  Applicability  to  Other  Laws— Any 
transactions  involving  agricultural  products 
labeled  under  this  title  as  organically  pro- 
duced shall  be  subject  to  the  provision  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499a  et  seq.). 

(g)  Misbranding— The  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  601 
et  seq.)  and  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  451  et  .seq.)  concerning  the  misbrand- 
ing of  meat  and  poultry  products  shall  be 
applicable  to  meat  and  poultry  products  la- 
beled under  this  title. 

SK(  .  lil.CITIZKNSllTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  any  citizen  may  commence  a 
civil  action  on  behalf  of  such  citizen  — 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  the 
United  States  or  any  other  governmental  in- 
strumentality or  agency  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  Eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
State  organic  certification  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title:  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  governing 
State  official  where  there  is  an  alleged  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  or  the  governing  State 
official  to  perform  any  act  or  duty  required 
under  this  title  that  is  not  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  or  the  governing  State 
official. 

(b)  Jurisdiction.— The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  any 
State  organic  certification  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  or  to  order  the  Secre- 


tary or  the  governing  State  official  to  per 
form  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  to  apply  an^  appropriate  civi!  penalties 
under  section  1 19 

(c)  Notice. -No  action  shall  be  com- 
menced - 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(Ai  prior  to  HO  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  - 
(i)  to  the  Secretary; 

(ii)  to  the  State  in  which  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurs;  and 

(iii>  to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  title  or 
Slate  program;  or 

(Bi  if  the  Secretary  or  State  ha.s  com 
menced  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
or  criminal  acuon  m  a  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  a  Stale  to  require  compliance 
with  the  title  or  Slate  program,  but  in  any 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  Slates  any 
citizen  inay  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 
or 

(2i  under  subsection  (ax 2)  prior  to  60  days 
after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of  such 
action  to  th(  Secretarv-; 

except  that  such  action  may  be  brought  im- 
mediately after  such  notification  in  the  case 
ol  an  action  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  violation  of  .section  118(bK2i.  Notice 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation, 
id  I  Procedural  Provisions— 
I  1 1  Venue.  Any  action  under  this  title,  or 
concerning  a  Slate  program  established 
under  this  title,  or  to  require  the  Secretary 
or  governing  State  official  to  lake  action 
under  this  title  ma.\  be  brought  under  this 
section  onl.v  in  the  .ludicial  district  in  which 
the  individual  is  located. 

(2i  Intervention— In  any  action  under 
thi.'-  section,  the  Secretary,  if  not  a  party, 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(.31  Protection  of  United  States  Inter- 
ests When  an\  action  is  brought  under 
this  section  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  plaintiff  shall  serve  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  on  tht  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary.  No  consent  judgment  shall  be  en- 
tered in  any  action  in  which  the  United 
States  IS  nol  a  party  prior  to  45  days  follow 
ing  the  receipt  ol  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
consent  judgment  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary. 

(e>  Litigation  Costs. -The  court,  in  issu 
ing  any  final  order  in  any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  feesi  to  any  prevailing  or 
substantially  prevailing  party,  it  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate  The 
court  may.  if  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  injunction  is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  .security  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(fi  Statutory  or  Common  Law  Rights 
Not  Restricted. -Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  restrict  any  right  that  any  person  (or 
class  of  persons)  may  have  under  any  slat 
ule  or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  to  seek  any 
other  relief  (including  relief  against  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  governing  State  official  or  the 
certifying  agent). 

(g)  Citizen —For  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  citizen"  means  a  person  or  per 
sons  having  an  interest  that  is  or  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  by  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  governing  State  official  to 
take  actions  required  by  this  title. 


(hi  Civil  Action  by  State  Governors. - 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  may 
commence  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
I  a  I.  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b).  against  the  Secretary  if  there  is 
alleged  a  failure  ol  the  Secretary  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  violation 
of  this  title  IS  occurring  in  another  State 
and  IS  causing  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
public  health  or  welfare  in  the  State  of  such 
chief  executive. 
SK(     IL'-.'   MIMIMSTKATION. 

(a)  Regulations —Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  proposed  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

( b )  Assistance  to  State.— 

( 1 1  Technical  and  other  assistance. -The 
Secretary  shall  provide  technical,  adminis- 
trative, and  Extension  Service  assistance  to 
each  State  that  implements  an  organic  cer 
tification  program  under  this  title. 

(2)  Financial  assistance. -The  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
State  that  implements  an  organic  certifica 
tion  program  under  this  title. 
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There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

TITI.K  II— N.\T1(»N.AI,  BOARDS 
.<Kl     2111    riKHMTlliNS 

As  used  m  this  title: 

d)     Assembly. -The     term        A.ssembh 
means  the  National  Organic  A.ssembly  ere 
ated  under  sect  ion  211. 

(2i   Assessment.    The   term     a.ssessment 
means  funds  collected  by  the  Board  under 
.section  213. 

(3  I  Board— The  term  'Board"  means  the 
National  Organic  Board  established  under 
section  207. 

(4)  Consumer  information.— The  term 
consumer  information"  means  any  action 
taken  to  provide  information  to.  and  broad 
en  the  understanding  of.  the  general  public 
regarding  the  use.  environmental  benefits, 
nutritional  attributes,  and  care  of  organical 
ly  produced  agricultural  products. 

1 5)  Certifying  agent —The  term  certifv 
ing  agent"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State  or.  in  a  State  that  provides  by  law 
for  the  Statewide  election  of  a  Commission 
er  of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri 
culture,  or  an  individual  (including  pri\ati 
entities)  who  is  accredited  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  certifying  agent  for  the  purpose  of  cer 
tifying  a  farm  or  handling  operation  as  an 
organically  certified  farm  or  handling  oper 
ation  in  accordance  with  this  title 

(6i  Delegate  body  -  The  term  Delegate 
Body"  means  the  Initial  National  Organic 
Delegate  Body  established  under  section 
205. 

(7i  Handle. -The  term  handle  means  to 
sell.  proce.ss.  or  package  organically  pro 
duced  agricultural  products. 

i8i  Handler.  The  term  handler"  means 
any  individual  \n  the  business  of  handling 
organically  produced  agricultural  produ<  is 

(9i  Individual,-  The  term  individual" 
means  any  person,  group  of  people  partner 
ship,  corporation.  a.ssociation.  cooperative, 
or  other  entitv . 

(10 1  Marketing  The  term  marketing" 
means  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  products  in 
commerce. 

(11)  Nominating  state  official.  The 
term  "nominating  state  official"  means- 

(A)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  State  with  an  estab- 
lished organic  certification  program  under 
title  I.  the  individual  serving  as  the  govern 


mg  State  official  'as  defined  in  title  I)  of 
su(  h  State;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  without  such  a 
program  — 

111  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State:  or 

(11)  if  such  Slate  holds  a  Statewide  elec- 
tion for  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Agriculture, 
such  Commi.ssioner. 

(12)  National  list —The  term  National 
Li.st"  means  the  list  established  under  sec- 
tion 111. 

1 13  I  Order. -The  term  order  means  an 
organic  research,  promotion,  and  consumer 
information  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  203. 

il4i  Organically  produced— The  term 
organically  produced  means  food  that  is 
produced  using  organic  farming  methods,  as 
specified  in  title  I.  on  an  organically  certi- 
fied farm  and  handled  b>  organically  certi- 
fied handling  operations. 

1 15 1  Organic  Standards  Board  —The  term 
Organic  Standards  Board'  means  the  board 
established  under  section  214 

16'  Producer. -The  term  producer" 
means  an  individual  who  produces  an  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  product  in 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  commerce. 

(17)  Promotion  The  term  promotion" 
means  any  action  taken  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding paid  advertising,  to  present  a  favor- 
able image  for  organically  produced  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  general  public  with 
the  express  intent  of  improving  the  com- 
petitive position  and  stimulating  the  sale  of 
such  products 

(18t  Research.— The  term  research" 
means  any  type  of  re.search  relating  to  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  products 
and  designed  to  advance  the  image,  desir- 
ability, marketability,  or  quality  of  organi- 
cally produced  agricultural  products. 

I  19 1  Secretary  -The  term  Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(20)  State  and  united  states  —The  terms 

State'  and  United  States  shall  include 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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'ai  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  National  Organic  Promotion.  Re- 
search, and  Consumer  Education  F>rogram 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  descritied  in  sub- 
section ( b  I 

ibi  Purposes. -The  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Organic  Promotion.  Research,  and 
Consumer  Education  Program  are— 

ill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an 
orderly  procedure  for  the  development  and 
financing,  through  an  adequate  as-sessment. 
of  an  effective  and  coordinated  program  of 
research  promotion,  and  consumer  informa- 
tion regarding  organically  produced  agricul- 
tural products: 

(2 1  to  establish  representative  organic 
bodies  to  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  on 
all  aspects  of  organic  production  under  this 
.Act.  including  the  development  of  a  Nation- 
al List: 

(31  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  or- 
ganic industry  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets: 

(4)  to  maintain,  develop,  and  expand  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  for  organically 
grown  agricultural  products;  and 

(51  to  allow  for  a  democratic  process  by 
which  individuals  who  are  involved  in  the 
organic  industry  may  determine  whether  a 
permanent  National  Organic  Promotion. 
Research,  and  Consumer  Education  Pro- 
gram should  be  implemented  after  1992 
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1^  In  Uenerai-  Thf  Secniary  shall 
i.Nsiii'.  ri-vicw.  and  maki-  appmpriaip  amend- 
mt-nis  1(1  organic  rcM-arch.  promotion,  and 
fon>iinicr  informal  ion  ordi  rs  applicable  lo 
liandlirs  and  producer.--  of  aKriciiltural  prod- 
iitiN  thai  arc  organicalK  produci  d  and  han- 
dled in  a  manner  that  nieels  I  he  require- 
ment.-, of  title  I. 

<(>l      NoTlfl      AND     PlIBI.lr     COMMFNT.  — The 

Secreiar"  shall  publi.sh  the  ord-  i  propo.sed 
to  be  i>-siicd  under  subsection  lai  and  prn- 
\  ide  rcn.sonnble  nonce  ind  an  opportiinit.v 
for  public  comment  concerninE  such  order 
'including  holdin»;  .«;u(  h  public  meetings  as 
the  Secretary  deterniines  to  be  necessary  i. 

Id  Si.-BMis.sioN  Of  A  Proposed  Order  ok 
Amkndment  -An  induidual  who  i.s  affected 
by  th.is  title  may  submit  a  propo.sal  lor  an 
order  or  amendment  or  request  an  opportu 
nily  for  public  comment  on  such  order  or 
amendment  a.s  described  m  sub.seclion  (ai. 

idi  INITIM.  PROPos.M..-Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  Secretary  recenes  a  proposal 
for  an  order  under  .subsection  ici.  the  Secre 
tary  shall  comply  with  sub.section  ibi. 

le)  Findings  .^nd  fssuANCE  of  an  Order. - 
After  notice  of.  and  an  opportunity  for. 
public  comment  on  a  order  or  amendment  is 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  the  Secretary 
shall  i.ssue  such  ord.T  or  amendment  if  the 
Secretary  determim  s  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  introduced  by  such  public  com- 
ment, the  issuance  of  such  order  or  ainend- 
ment  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  title 

<fi  Effectivk  Date.  -An  order  i.ssucd 
under  subsection  'ai  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  on  which  the  final  order  i.s  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Re^'lster. 
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E.xcept  as  provided  under  .-.ection  216.  an 
order  i.ssued  by  the  Secretary  under  .section 
J03  shall  only  contain  the  terms  and  condi 
lions  that  are  described  in  this  title. 
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'ai  Establishment  An  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  203  prior  to 
January  1.  1992.  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
•ffective  dale  ol  such  order,  of  the  Initial 
National  Organic  i:)elegate  Body 

(bi  Pi'RPosE.  The  Initial  National  Organ- 
ic Delegate  Body  shall- 

ili  elect  the  Initial  National  Organic 
Board  and  the  Initial  Organic  Standards 
Board. 

'2'  make  a  recommendation  as  lo  whether 
an  organic  promotion  program  should  be  es- 
tablished and  implemented,  and 

i3)  shall  provide  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  implementation  of 
titles  I  and  11. 

(c)  Composition.— 

1 1 1  Appointment. -The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point individual.-  to  serve  on  the  Delegate 
Body  from  among  nominations  receiyed  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection 

(2)  Limit  on  participants.- The  member- 
ship of  the  Delegate  Body  shall  nol  exceed 
208  induiduals  and.  lo  the  extent  practica 
ble,  shall  have  at  least  four  members  from 
each  State. 

<3i  Nominations. 

(Ai  Receipt  of  nominations.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  only  accept  nominations  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Delegate  Body  from  a  nomi- 
nating State  official,  or  through  a  written 
petition  signed  by  20  organic  producers  in  a 
State. 

iBi  Residency  re«uirement.-A  nominal 
ing  State  official  or  an  organic  producer  in 
uirh  State  shall  only  nominate  indiyiduals 
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vvlio  are  residing  in  such  Sl.ih    ,ii   the  nme 
ol  the  nomination. 

it'i  Involvement  in  orcanic  ri:oDi'>  tion. 
Nut  less  than  50  perc<'nt  of  the  mrmb<  rship 
of  the  Delegate  Bodv   shall  consist   of  indi 
vidiials  who— 

(ii  are  involved  in  the  production  and  ban 
dling  of  organically  produced  agricultural 
products;  and 

MP  have  derived  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
food  related  business  income  and  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  total  income  of  such  individ- 
uals from  food  sold  as  oreanic  or  natural, 
for  not  less  than  a  3-year  period  preceding 
the  appointment  of  such  individuals  to  the 
Delegate  Body. 

(D)  Other  members.  Not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Delegate 
Body  shall  consist  of  individuals  who  are— 

11/  retailers  of  organic  agricultural  prod 
ucis  and  certifying  agents;  and 

(ii)  academic  experts,  consumers,  environ- 
mental experts,  and  government  officials 
who  are  experts  in  organic  farming  and 
processing  methods. 

(4)  Procedures  for  written  nomination 
petition. -The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  make  public  the  procedures  that  shall 
govern  the  time  and  place  for  the  filing  of 
written  petitions  for  nominations  under 
paragraph  (2). 

'51  Appointment -Not  later  than  60  davs 
after  the  Secretary  has  received  nomina 
lions  for  membership,  or  not  later  than  150 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point members  from  the  nominees,  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (2i.  to  the  Delegate 
Body. 
(6)  Insufficient  nominations. - 
(A)  In  general-  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
receive  a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  nomi- 
nations from  a  State,  the  Secretary  may 
nominate  eligible  individuals  from  such 
State  for  membership  on  the  Delegate  Body 
or.  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  eligible  individ- 
uals in  such  State,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  membership  requirement  for  such 
State. 

<B)  Review  of  waiver.— The  Secretary 
shall  review  the  necessity  for  a  waiver  under 
subparagraph  (A)  on  an  annual  basis. 

(7 1  Vacancies— If  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Delegate  Body,  the  Secretary,  after  receiv 
ing  nominations  from  the  nominating  State 
official,  shall  appoint  an  individual  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  the  Delegate  Body. 

(c)  MEETINGS.-Ttie  Delegate  Body  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  year  to  conduct 
business,  to  nominate  individuals  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Initial  National  Organic 
Board  and  the  Initial  Organic  Standards 
Board  if  necessary,  and  to  carry  out  the 
duties  required  under  section  206. 

(d)  Term- 

(Ii  Term  of  body— The  Delegate  Body 
shall  exist  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  3  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
such  Body  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion Ibi. 

1 2)  Length  of  membership  -Each  member 
of  the  Delegate  Body  shall  serve  for  the 
entire  term  of  the  Delegate  Body 

(e)  Compensation.  -A  member  of  the  Del- 
egate Body  shall  .serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

(f>  Quorum —A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Delegate  Body  who  are  entitled  to 
cast  a  vote  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  conduc'ing  business. 

(g)  Decisive  Votes —A  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Body 


at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall  be  deci- 
sive of  a  motion  or  election  presented  to 
such  Delegate  Body  for  a  vote. 
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lai  Selection  of  Members  and  Chairper- 
son. 

Ill  In  GENERAL.-Al  the  initial  annual 
meeting,  the  Delegate  Body  shall  — 

(A)  elect  a  Chairperson; 

<B)  elect  15  members  of  the  Delegate 
Body  who  shall  each  serve  for  a  3  year  term 
on  the  Initial  National  Organic  Board:  and 

iCi  appoint,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary.    15    individuals    who    shall    each 
serve  for  a  3  year  term  on  the  Initial  Organ 
ic  Standards  Board. 

i2i  Requirement  of  majority— The  elec- 
tion of  the  criiairperson  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Boards  referred  lo  in  paragraph 
1 1 1  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Delegate  Body  who  are  present  and 
voting  in  the  initial  annual  meeting  of  such 
Body 

(3)  Chairperson— At  each  annual  meeting 
after  the  initial  annual  meeting  of  the  Dele- 
gale  Body,  ihe  President  of  the  Initial 
Board  shall  serve  as  the  Chairperson  of 
such  Body. 

lb)  National  List -The  Delegate  Body 
may  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
National  List  to  the  Initial  Standards 
Board. 

(c)  Assessments  The  Delegate  Body 
shall  recommend  to  the  Initial  Board  and  lo 
the  Secretar.v  whether  orders  providing  for 
a.sse.ssmem,s  should  be  proposed  in  1992. 

idi  Implementation  The  Delegate  Body 
shall  provide  recommendations  to  the  Ini- 
tial Board  regarding  the  implementation  of 
this  Act. 

SKI     JllT    ISni  M,  N  VIKISM    (H{(,\M(    HO  Alii) 

lai  Duties— There  is  established  an  Ini- 
tial National  Organic  Board  that  shall 

1 1 1  elect  a  President;  and 

(2)  make  recomniv-ndations  lo  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  the  implementation  of  titles 
I  and  II,  including  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions and  .shall  make  determinations  relat- 
ing to  standards  for  the  organic  production 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  National  List. 

lb)  MEMBERSHip.-The  Initial  Board 
shall - 

111  have  15  members,  of  which  not  less 
than  eight  such  members  shall  be  individ- 
uals who  own  or  operate  an  organic  farming 
operation,  and 

(2>  be  compo.sed  of  a  representative  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  members. 

(c)  Term. -The  Initial  National  Organic 
Board  shall  exist  for  a  period  of  not  greater 
than  3  years,  or  until  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Organic  Board  under  section 
212 

SK(    JiiH   IMII\I,(IK(.\M(   STVNDAKPS  KOAKI) 

I  a)  Duties. -There  is  established  an  Ini- 
tial Organic  Standards  Board  that  shall  es- 
tablish the  proposed  National  List  or 
amendments  to  such  National  List  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  111.  and  shall  submit 
such  proposals  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  MEMBERSHip.-The  Initial  Organic 
Standards  Board  shall  have  15  members  of 
which— 

'  1 )  not  less  than  3  shall  be  individuals  who 
own  or  operate  an  organic  farming  oper- 
ation, 

(2)  not  less  than  3  shall  be  individuals  who 
own  or  operate  an  organic  handling  oper- 
ation; 

'3i  not  less  than  2  shall  be  individuals 
with  expertise  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
protection  and  resource  conservation; 
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(4)  not  less  than  2  shall  be  individuals  who 
represent  public  interest  or  consumer  inter- 
est organizations; 

(5)  not  less  than  1  shall  be  an  individual 
who  has  expertise  in  the  field  of  agronom.v; 
and 

(6)  not  less  than  2  shall  be  individuals  who 
have  expertise  in  the  fields  of  toxicology, 
ecology,  or  biochemistry 

(c)  Term.— The  Initial  Organic  Standards 
Board  shall  exist  for  a  period  of  nol  to 
exceed  3  years,  or  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Organic  Standards  Board  under  section 
214. 
SKI    IW  RKKKRKNDl  M 

(a)  In  General.  — After  January  1.  1992. 
the  Secretary  may  conduct  referenda 
among  producers  and  handlers  of  organic 
agricultural  products  lo  determine  whether 
a  ma.iorily  of  such  producers  and  handlers 
favor  the  issuance  of  proposed  orders  under 
this  title,  the  amendment  of  existing  orders 
i.ssued  under  this  title,  or  the  termination  of 
existing  orders  issued  under  this  title. 

(b)  Participants  in  Referendum —The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  referendum  under 
this  section  among  producers  and  handlers 
who— 

( 1 )  are  not  exempt  from  an  assessment 
issued  under  section  213; 

(2)  are  certified  organic  producers  and 
handlers  under  title  I;  and 

(3)  produced  or  handled  organically  pro- 
duced agricultural  products  during  a  repre 
sentative  period  as  determined  by  the  Secre 
tary. 

(c)  Required  Referendum  —The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  order  or 
amendment  to  an  order  providing  for  an  as- 
sessment under  section  203  or  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Organic  Assembly. 

(d)  Publication.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  results  of  any  referendum  con- 
ducted under  this  section  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  after  such  referendum, 

(e)  Termination  of  Order— If  the  refer- 
endum conducted  under  this  .section  indi- 
cates that  an  order  or  proposed  order  under 
section  203  is  not  favored  by  a  majority  of 
the  producers  and  handlers  voting  in  such 
referendum,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate 
or  refuse  lo  issue  such  order. 

(f)  Confidentiality— The  Secretary  shall 
hold  the  ballots  and  other  information  or 
reports  that  reveal,  or  tend  to  reveal,  the 
vote  of  any  individual  under  this  section  in 
strict  confidence. 

(g)  Subsequent  Referenda. -Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  petition 
requesting  a  referendum  under  this  section 
by  a  majority  of  the  producers  and  handlers 
of  at  least  two  Slates  who  have  been  certi- 
fied as  organic  producers  and  handlers,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  such  referendum  as 
provided  for  in  this  section. 

(h)  Disapproval  of  Order.— If  an  order 
providing  for  the  collection  of  an  assess 
ment  is  disapproved  in  a  referendum  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  the  National  Or- 
ganic Board  shall  cease  collecting  such  as- 
sessments the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  such  referendum  is  conducted  or 
within  20  days  after  such  referendum  is  con- 
ducted, whichever  is  later. 

SKC.  211).  KSTABI.ISHMKNT  OK  NATIONAI,  <»K<;AM( 
ASSKMBI.> 

(a)  In  General.— An  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  203  after  the  end  of 
the  term  of  the  Delegate  Body  shall  provide 
for  the  election,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, and  establishment  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  such  order,  of  the  Na- 
tional Organic  Assembly. 


(b)  Election  — 

(1)  Conducted  by  secretary.  — The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  the  election  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

12)  Coordination  with  states.— The  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  an  election  under  this 
subsection  in  coordination  with  nominating 
State  officials  and  certifying  agents. 

i3i  Eligible  to  vote —Individuals  who 
own  or  operate  certified  organic  farming  or 
handling  operations  under  title  I  shall  be  el- 
igible to  vote  in  any  election  conducted 
under  this  section. 

IC)  Composition  of  Assembly.— 

( 1 1  Membership— The  election  carried  out 
under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, provide  for  elected  membership  in 
the  Assembly  from  among  persons  who 
are— 

(A)  producers  who  operate  farms  or  han- 
dling operations  that  are  certified  by  the  ap- 
plicable governing  State  official  as  organic 
under  title  I;  and 

iB)  certifying  agents  or  academic  experts, 
consumers,  or  government  officials  specializ- 
ing in  organic  farming  and  handling  meth- 
ods, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Number  of  members  who  are  produc- 
ers AND  HANDLERS.— To  the  extent  practica- 
ble, the  Assembly— 

I  A)  shall  be  comprised  of  at  least  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  State  who  are  pro- 
ducers and  handlers;  and 

iB)  may  have  additional  representatives 
from  each  State  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  nominations  received  from 
the  nominating  State  official  on  the  basis  of 
shares  assigned  to  each  Stale  under  para- 
graph (3). 

i3i  Calculation  of  shares.- 

I  A)  Initial  period.— For  the  4-year  period 
immediately  following  the  date  on  which 
the  Delegate  Body  is  terminated,  shares 
shall  be  assigned  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  on 
the  basis  of  one  share  for  each  dollar  value 
of  farm  market  value  of  organically  pro- 
duced goods  marketed  from  such  State,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  based  on  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  rounded  to  the 
nearest  dollar. 

(B)  Subsequent  period.— For  each  4-year 
period  subsequent  to  the  period  referred  lo 
in  subparagraph  (A),  such  shares  shall  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  one  share  for  each 
$1,000  of  the  average  aggregate  amount  of 
assessments  collected  (minus  refunds)  under 
,section  213  in  such  State  from  individuals 
described  in  section  213.  rounded  to  the 
nearest  $1,000  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 4-year  period. 

(C)  Assignment  based  on  shares.— If  the 
number  of  shares  of  a  State  under  this  para- 
graph is— 

<i)  more  than  1.000  but  less  than  50.000. 
the  Secretary  shall  appoint  no  more  than 
three  producers  to  be  members  of  the  As- 
sembly for  such  State;  or 

(ii)  more  than  50.000.  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  no  more  than  four  producers  to  be 
members  of  the  Assembly  for  such  Stale. 

(4)  Nonproducer  members.— The  Assembly 
shall,  subject  lo  paragraph  (5),  be  comprised 
of  no  more  than  two  individuals  who  are 
nonproducers  from  each  State. 

(5)  Makeup  of  assembly.— 

(Ai  Certified  organic  producers.— Nol 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Assembly  shall  consist  of  individuals 
who  own  or  operate  farms  or  handling  oper- 
ations that  are  certified  as  organic  under 
title  I. 

(B)  Other  members.— Not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Delegate 
Body  may  be  individuals  who  are  academic 


experts,  consumers,  or  government  officials 
specializing  in  organic  farming  and  process- 
ing methods. 

(d)  Insufficient  Membership.— 

( 1)  In  general.— If  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  eligible  individuals  elected  to  the 
Assembly  from  a  State  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  nominate  eligible  individ- 
uals from  such  Slate  for  membership  on  the 
Assembly  or.  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  for  nominations  in 
such  Stale,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the 
membership  requirement  for  such  State. 

(2)  States  without  an  organic  CEBTiriCA- 
TioN  program — 

(A)  In  general.— If  a  State  has  not  imple- 
mented an  organic  certification  program  as 
provided  in  title  I.  or  if  the  Secretary  has 
not  approved  any  certifying  agent  to  certify 
organic  farming  or  handling  operations,  the 
Secretary  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  one  in- 
dividual from  such  Slate  to  the  Assembly. 

iBi  Qualification  of  appointed  individ- 
ual—An  individual  appointed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction or  handling  of  agricultural  products 
produced  using  organic  methods,  or  shall  be 
considered  lo  be  an  expert  in  organic  farm- 
ing methods. 

<C)  Nominating  procedure.— If.  during 
any  term  of  the  Assembly,  such  Stale  estab- 
lishes an  organic  certification  program 
under  title  I.  or  the  Secretary  approves  a 
certifying  agent  for  such  State,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  an  election  procedure 
consistent  with  this  section  lo  provide  for 
representation  of  such  Slate  in  the  Assem- 
bly. 

(D)  Term  of  membership —The  term  of 
members  of  the  Assembly  appointed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  parallel  the  terms 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  as  referred  to 
in  subsection  (ai. 

(3)  Review  of  waiver.— The  Secretary 
shall  review  a  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (2).  on  an  annual  basis. 

(e)  Vacancy  —If  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Assembly,  the  Secretary,  after  receiving 
nominations  from  the  nominating  State  of- 
ficial, shall  appoint  an  individual  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
the  original  member. 

(f)  Meetings.— The  Assembly  shall  meet 
annually  to  conduct  business,  to  nominate 
individuals  for  appointment  to  the  National 
Organic  Board  and  the  Organic  Standards 
Board  (if  necessary),  and  for  other  purposes 
as  provided  for  in  section  211. 

(gi  Term— A  member  of  the  Assembly 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years,  except  that 
the  term  of  such  member  shall  continue 
until  the  successor  of  such  member,  if  any, 
is  appointed  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(h)  Compensation —A  member  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(i)  Disqualification.— If  a  member  or  al- 
ternate of  the  Assembly  ceases  to  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  provided  for  in  this 
section,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
such  member  shall  be  disqualified  from 
serving  on  the  Assembly. 

(j)  Quorum— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  who  are  entitled  lo  cast  a 
vote  on  the  Delegate  Body  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  busi- 
ness. 

I  k )  Decisive  Votes —A  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  meeting  of  the  As-sembly  at 
which  a  quorum  is  present  shall  be  decisive 
of  a  motion  or  election  presented  lo  the  As- 
sembly for  a  vote. 


:j'.)-()59  0-ai-ll(Pi.  2) 
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SE*.  211     IMTIfX  (IF  NATIONAL  (IK<;ANI«     ASSKM 
Bl.^ 

(a)  Initial  Meeting. -At  the  initial  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  such  Assembly  shall— 

( 1 )  elect  a  Chairperson:  and 

(2)  elect  15  members  of  the  Assembly,  who 
shall  each  serve  for  a  3  year  term  on  the  Ini- 
tial National  Organic  Board:  and 

(3)  appoint,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary.  15  individuals  who  shall  each 
serve  for  a  3  year  term  on  the  Organic 
Standards  Board. 

(b)  Majority  Requirement.— The  election 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
members  of  the  Boards  shall  be  by  a  majori 
ty  of  the  members  who  are  present  and 
voting  in  the  meeting  of  the  A.ssembly  at 
which  such  election  is  made. 

(c)  Chairperson.— At  each  meeting  after 
the  initial  meeting,  the  President  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  as  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Assembly. 

(d)  Recommendations  of  Assembi  v.— The 
Assembly  shall  — 

O)  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
rate  of  asse.ssment  prescribed  by  the  order 
and  any  increase  in  such  rate  pursuant  to 
section  213: 

(2)  determine  the  percentage  of  the  aggre 
gate  amount  of  assessments  collected  in  a 
State  that  such  State  shall  receive  under 
section  213: 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Organic  Standards 
Board  and  to  the  Secretary  changes  in  the 
standards,  including  the  composition  of  the 
National  List,  that  serve  as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining organically  grown  production 
methods  and  products: 

(4)  elect  members  to  serve  on  the  Board 
and  appoint  individuals  to  serve  on  the  Or- 
ganic Standards  Board  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  I  on  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  members  of  such  Boards;  and 

(5)  recommend  to  the  National  Organic 
Board  research  and  promotion  activities  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  title. 

SKC  IVl.  NATION  \l,  <IK(.  VNK   BdAKh 

<a)  Duties.— The  National  Organic  Board 
shall  provide  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  the  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Membership —The  National  Organic 
Board  shall— 

<  1 )  t)e  composed  of  15  members,  of  which 
not  less  than  eight  shall  be  individuals  who 
own  or  operate  a  certified  organic  far^lm^; 
operation:  and 

(2)  have  a  representative  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  members. 

(c)  Term.— The  members  of  the  National 
Organic  Board  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  4 
years.  A  member  may  be  re-elected  to  serve 
on  the  National  Organic  Board. 

(d)  Actions  of  Board.— The  National  Or 
ganic  Board  shall— 

( 1 )  select  a  President: 

(2)  administer  orders  issued  by  the  Secre 
tary  under  section  203.  and  amendments  to 
such  orders,  in  accordance  with  such  order.s 
and  consistent  with  this  title: 

(3)  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate such  orders: 

(4)  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  any  accounts  of  violations  of  such 
orders; 

(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  amendments  that 
should  be  made  to  such  orders;  and 

(6)  employ  a  manager  and  staff. 

(e)  Budget  and  Plan.— 
(1)  Budget.— 

(A)  Development.— The  National  Organic 
Board  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec 
retary  a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis  as 


determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  anticipated  expenses  and  disbursements 
of  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  the 
order,  including  probable  costs  of  research, 
promotion,  and  consumer  information. 

<B)  Effectuation.— A  budget  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Plan.— 

(Ai  In  general-  Each  budget,  as  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1 1 ).  shall  include  a  plan  for 
research,  promotion,  and  consumer  informa- 
tion regarding  organically  produced  agricul- 
tural products. 

iBi  Effectuation.— Such  plan  shall  take 
effect  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Contracts  and  Agreements.— The 
Board  may  enter  into  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
for- 

(1)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  plans  under  sub.section  <c):  and 

1 2)  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  plan 
with  funds  collected  under  .section  213(c). 

igi  Compensation  —A  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  Board  from 
as.se.ssments  for  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred in  performing  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Board. 

ih)  Voting  Restriction —Members  of  the 
Board  who  are  not  owners  or  operators  of 
certified  organic  farming  or  handling  oper- 
ations shall  not  vote  on  matters  respecting 
the  use  of  assessments  collected  under  this 
title. 
SK< .  ji:i  assks.xmknts 

(a)  In  General —An  order  issued  after  the 
termination  of  the  Delegate  Body  shall  pro- 
vide that  an  asse.ssment  .shall  be  paid  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  order. 

(b>  Imposition-  The  order,  as  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  shall  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition and  collection  of  assessments  with 
regard  to  the  production  and  handling  of  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  products  as 
follows; 

'1)  Producers —Producers  of  agricultural 
products  labeled  as  being  organically  pro- 
duced under  title  I  shall  pay  annual  assess- 
ments— 

(A)  with  respect  to  producers  who  sell 
over  $50,000  worth  of  organically  produced 
agricultural  products  during  each  calendar 
year,  based  on  the  average  sales  from  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  $100;  and 

'B)  with  respect  to  producers  who  sell 
under  $50,000  worth  of  organically  produced 
agricultural  products  during  each  calendar 
year,  based  on  the  average  sales  from  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  $50. 

'2i  Handlers.-  Individuals  who  operate 
handling  operations  that  are  certified  as  or- 
ganic handling  operations  under  title  I  and 
who  are  the  first  handlers  of  the  organically 
produced  agricultural  products  shall  pay  an 
annual  asse.ssment  — 

lAi  with  respect  to  handlers  who  market 
or  process  over  $50,000  worth  of  organically 
produced  agricultural  products  during  each 
calendar  year  based  on  the  average  sales 
from  the  immediately  preceding  3  years  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  $100:  and 

'B)  with  respect  to  handlers  who  market 
or  process  under  $50,000  worth  of  organical- 
ly produced  agricultural  products  during 
each  calendar  year,  based  on  the  average 
sales  from  the  immediately  preceding  3 
years,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
$50. 

(c)  Collection  of  Assessment.— Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4).  the  first  handler 


of  organically   produced  agricultural   prod- 
ucts shall— 

(1)  be  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
payment  to  the  Board,  of  producer  and  han- 
dler assessments  under  this  section:  and 

(2)  maintain  a  separate  record  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  each  producer  handled 
by  such  handler,  including  the  organically 
produced  agricultural  products  grown  by 
such  handler. 

(d)  Producer  and  Handler.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (c),  an  individual  who  is  both  a 
producer  and  a  handler  shall  be  considered 
the  first  handler  of  agricultural  products 
produced  by  such  individual. 

(e)  Supplemental  Assessment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board  and  approval  in  a  ref- 
erendum as  provided  for  in  section  216.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  an  amendment  to  an 
order  stating  that,  in  each  calendar  year, 
the  rate  of  an  assessment  under  this  section 
shall  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 
amount  to  be  collected  or  paid  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

(2)  Amount  of  assessment.— An  additional 
amount  under  paragraph  1 1 )  shall  not 
exceed  0.25  percent  of  the  value  of  organi- 
cally produced  agricultural  products  sold  by 
individuals  from  organically  certified  farms. 

(f)  Establishment  of  Escrow  Account.— 
The  Board  shall  hold  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  assessments  in  escrow  to  ensure  that  all 
requests  for  refunds  under  section  221  may 
be  honored. 

(g)  Exemption.— An  individual  is  exempt 
from  an  assessment  under  this  section  if 
such  individual  is— 

( 1 )  a  producer  who  produces  less  than 
$5,000  of  organically  produced  agricultural 
products  per  year:  or 

(2)  a  handler  who  handles  less  than  $5,000 
of  organically  produced  agricultural  prod- 
ucts per  year. 

(hi  Claiming  an  Exemption.— To  claim  an 
exemption  under  subsection  (f)  for  a  par- 
ticular year,  an  individual  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  to  the  Board,  an  application  that 
contains  a  description  of  the  basis  for  such 
exemption  and  a  certification  that  such  in- 
dividual will  not  exceed  the  limitation  re- 
quired under  subsection  (e)  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  application  is  submitted. 

( i )  Use  of  Assessments.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  203  shall  provide 
that  funds  paid  to  the  Board  as  assess- 
ments— 

( A )  may  be  used  by  the  Board— 

(i)  to  pay  for  research,  promotion,  and 
consumer  information  described  in  the 
budget  of  the  Board  and  for  other  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Board  in  the  administration 
of  an  order: 

(ii)  to  pay  such  other  expenses  for  the  ad- 
ministration, maintenance,  and  functioning 
of  the  Board  and  the  Organic  Standards 
Board  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

(iii)  to  fund  a  reserve  established  under 
section  212(5):  and 

(B)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (i), 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Secretary,  including  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment employees  in  implementing  and  ad- 
ministering the  order. 

(j)  Reimbursement.— An  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  203  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992.  shall  provide  that  the  Board 
shall  reimburse  the  Secretary,  from  assess- 
ments, for  any  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  conducting  referenda  under 
this  title,  except  for  the  salaries  of  govern- 


ment employees  who  carry  out  such  refer- 
enda. 

(k)  False  Claims —An  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  203  shall  provide 
that  any  promotion  of  organically  produced 
agricultural  product  funded  with  assess- 
ments shall  not  make— 

(1)  any  fal.se  or  unwarranted  claims  on 
behalf  of  organically  produced  agricultural 
products:  and 

(2)  any  false  or  unwarranted  statements 
with  respect  to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any 
product  that  competes  with  organically  pro- 
duced agricultural  products  for  sale  in  com- 
merce. 

il)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds. -An 
order  issued  under  .section  203  shall  provide 
that  funds  collected  by  the  Board  through 
assessments  shall  not.  in  any  manner,  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legisla- 
tion or  governmental  policy  or  action, 
except  for  making  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as  provided  for  in  this  Act 

(m)  Board  Records  and  Reports.— 

(1)  Board.— An  order  issued  under  section 
203  shall  require  the  Board— 

(A)  to  maintain  books  and  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
funds  received  by  the  Board  through  assess- 
ments collected  under  this  section: 

(B)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  require  for  ap- 
propriate accounting:  and 

(C)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  a  complete  audit  report 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Board  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Handlers.— In  order  to  provide  infor 
mation  and  data  to  the  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary that  is  appropriate  or  necessary  for 
the  effectuation,  administration,  or  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  or  any  order  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  title,  such  order  shall  re- 
quire handlers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  assessments  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  to  maintain  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary  such  books  and 
records  as  may  be  required  by  the  order; 
and 

(B)  to  file  reports,  at  the  times,  in  the 
manner,  and  having  the  content  prescribed 
by  the  order,  that  concern  the  collection  of 
such  assessments. 

(n)  Confidentiality.- 

(1)  In  general.— An  order  issued  under 
section  203  shall  require  that  all  informa- 
tion obtained  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)(2) 
shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  the  Board. 

(2)  Disclosure.— The  Secretary  shall  only 
disclose  such  information— 

(A)  the  Secretary  considers  relevant  in  a 
lawsuit:  or 

(B)  in  the  course  of  an  administrative 
hearing  brought  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  which  the  Secretary  or  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  involving 
the  order  with  respect  to  which  such  infor- 
mation was  furnished  or  acquired. 

(3)  Nonconfidential  information.— The 
Secretary  may— 

(A)  issue  general  statements  based  on  the 
reports  of  a  number  of  producers  and  han- 
dlers if  such  statements  do  not  identify  any 
individual  who  provides  such  information: 
or 

(B)  publish  the  name  of  any  individual 
violating  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  203  along  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  order  violat- 
ed by  such  individual. 
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(a)  Duties.— The  Organic  Standards 
Board  shall  establish  the  proposed  National 
List  or  amendments  to  such  National  List  as 
provided  in  section  111  and  shall  submit 
such  proposals  to  the  Secretary. 

lb)  Membership —The  Organic  Standards 
Board  shall  be  comprised  of  15  members,  of 
which  - 

( 1 1  not  less  than  3  shall  be  individuals  who 
own  or  operate  a  certified  organic  farming 
operation: 

i2i  not  le.ss  than  3  shall  be  individuals  who 
own  or  operate  a  certified  organic  handling 
operation: 

i3i  not  less  than  2  shall  be  individuals 
with  expertise  in  the  areas  of  environmental 
protection  and  resource  conservation: 

(4)  not  le.ss  than  2  shall  be  individuals  who 
represent  public  interest  or  consumer  inter- 
est organizations: 

(51  not  less  than  1  shall  be  an  individual 
who  has  expertise  in  the  field  of  agronomy: 
and 

1 6)  not  less  than  2  shall  be  individuals  who 
have  expertise  in  the  fields  of  toxicology, 
ecology,  or  biochemistry. 

ic)  Term— The  members  of  the  Organic 
Standards  Board  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  4  years.  Such  members  may 
be  reappointed  to  serve  on  the  Organic 
Standards  Board. 

Id)  Disapproval  of  Order.— 

(1)  Appointment  by  Secretary.— If  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
conducted  under  section  209(c)  do  not  favor 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organic  Standards  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2i  Responsibilities.— The  Organic 
Standards  Board  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall  have  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  specified  in  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 215. 

(3)  Other  terms  and  conditions.— The 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  Organic  Stand- 
ards Board  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  hire  a  manager  and  staff  and  may,  in 
accordance  with  relevant  Appropriations 
Acts,  pay  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
such  Organic  Standards  Board  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

SKt    2l.i.  PROPOSKD  NATIONAL  LIST. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Organic  Stsmdards 
Board  (or  the  Initial  Organic  Standards 
Board)  shall  develop  the  proposed  national 
list  or  proposed  amendments  to  the  Nation- 
al List  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  111. 

(b)  Content  of  Proposed  List.— 

( 1 )  Itemization  of  substances.— The  pro- 
posed list  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
contain  an  itemization  of— 

(A)  specific  synthetic  substances  that  may 
be  used  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
agricultural  products  labeled  as  organically 
produced  under  title  I.  even  though  the  use 
of  such  substances  is  prohibited  elsewhere 
in  title  I;  or 

(B)  specific  natural  substances  that  shall 
not  l)e  used  in  the  production  and  handling 
of  agricultural  products  labeled  as  organi- 
cally produced  under  title  I.  even  though 
the  use  of  such  substances  would  be  allowed 
under  other  provisions  of  title  I. 

(2)  Specific  uses.— An  exemption  under 
paragraph  (IMA)  or  prohibition  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  with  respect  to  a  specific  syn- 
thetic or  natural  substance  may  be  limited 
to  a  specific  use  of  such  substance  in  a  farm- 
ing or  handling  operation. 


(c)  Guidelines  for  Phohibitiohs  or  Ex- 
emptions.— 

(1)  Exemption  for  prohibited  sub- 
stances.—The  proposed  national  list  may 
provide  for  the  use  of  substances  in  an  or- 
ganic farming  or  handling  operation  that 
are  otherwise  prohibited  under  title  I  only 
if- 

(Ai  the  Organic  Standards  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  such  substances— 

(i)  would  not  be  harmful  to  human  health 
or  the  environment: 

(ii)  is  necessary  to  the  production  or  han- 
dling of  the  crop  tjecause  of  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  wholly  natural  substitute  products: 
and 

(iiii  is  consistent  with  organic  farming: 
and 

iBi  the  specific  exemption  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  use  of  specific  natu- 
ral substances— The  proposed  national  list 
may  provide  for  the  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  specific  natural  substances  in  an  organic 
farming  or  handling  operation  that  are  oth- 
erwise allowed  under  this  title  only  if— 

(A)  the  Organic  Standards  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  such  substances— 

(i)  would  be  harmful  to  human  health  or 
the  environment,  and 

lii)  is  inconsistent  with  organic  farming 
and  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(B)  the  specific  prohibition  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(d)  Requirements —In  establishing  the 
proposed  national  list  or  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  National  List,  the  Organic 
Standards  Board  shall— 

(1)  review  available  information  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Studies,  and  such  other  sources  as  appropri- 
ate, concerning  the  human  and  environmen- 
tal toxicity  of  substances  considered  for  in- 
clusion in  the  proposed  national  list; 

(2 1  work  with  manufacturers  of  sub- 
stances considered  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
posed national  list  to  determine  whether 
such  substances  contain  inert  materials  that 
are  synthetically  produced:  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  along  with 
the  proposed  national  list  or  any  profjosed 
amendments,  the  results  of  the  Organic 
Standards  Board  evaluation  of  all  sub- 
stances considered  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional List. 

(e)  Evaluation— In  evaluating  substances 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the  proposed  na- 
tional list  or  proposed  amendments  to  the 
National  List,  the  Organic  Standards  Board 
shall  determine— 

(1)  the  FKJtential  of  such  substances  for 
detrimental  chemical  interactions  with 
other  materials  used  in  organic  farming  sys- 
tems; 

(2)  the  toxicity  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
substance  and  of  its  breakdown  products  or 
any  contaminants,  and  their  persistence  and 
areas  of  concentration  in  the  environment: 

(3)  the  probability  of  environmental  con- 
tamination during  manufacture,  use.  or 
misuse  of  such  substance: 

(4)  the  effects  of  the  substance  on  human 
health: 

(5)  the  effects  of  the  material  on  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  interactions  in  the  agroe- 
cosystem,  including  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  substance  on  soil  organisms  (includ- 
ing consideration  of  salt  index  and  solubili- 
ty), crops,  and  livestock: 

(6)  the  alternatives  to  using  the  substance 
in  terms  of  practices  or  other  available  ma- 
terials: and 
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(7)  its  compatibility  with  a  system  of  sus- 
tainable agriculture 

If)  Petitions— The  OrRanir  Standards 
Board  shall  establish  procedures  liiider 
which  individuals  may  petition  the  Organic 
Standards  Board  for  the  purpose  of  evaluat- 
ing substances  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
List. 

(g)  Review.— 

(1)  Every  4  years. -The  Organic  Stand 
ards  Board  shall  review  each  substance  in 
eluded  as  an  exemption  or  prohibition  on 
the  National  List  at  least  once  during  each 
4year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
substance  vias  initially  included  on  the  Na 
lional  List  or  on  the  date  of  the  last  review 
of  such  substance  under  this  sut>section. 

12)  Submission  to  secretary  —The  Or 
game  Standards  Board  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  a  review  under  paragraph  <  1 )  to  the 
Secretary  with  a  recommendation  as  to 
whether  .such  substance  should  continue  to 
be  included  on  the  National  List. 

(h)  Confidentiality  "Any  business  sensi- 
tive material  obtained  by  the  Organic 
Standards  Board  lor  the  Initial  Organic 
Standards  Board)  in  carrying  out  this  .sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  confidential  infor- 
mation by  such  Board  and  shall  not  be  re- 
leased to  the  public 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  an  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section  203 
may- 

(li  require  that,  with  respect  to  any  Fed- 
eral marketing  order  i.ssiied  regarding  or 
ganically  produced  agricultural  products. 
thai- 

(A»  is  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title;  aro 

<Bi  the  Secretary  determines  is  compara- 
ble to  an  order  issued  under  this  title: 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  Board,  as  provided 
for  in  section  213,  that  portion  of  the  asse.ss 
ment  under  such  .section  that  is  greater 
than  the  a-ssessmeni.  if  an,\ .  paid  on  the  or- 
ganically produced  agricultural  products 
pursuant  to  such  other  marketing  order: 

(2)  provide  authority  to  the  Board  to  des- 
ignate different  producer  and  handler  pay 
ment  and  reporting  .schedules  to  recognize 
differences  in  production  and  handling 
practices  and  procedures  among  producers 
and  handlers. 

(3)  permit  the  Board  to  convene  working 
groups  made  up  of  producers,  handlers,  or 
the  general  public  to  assist  in  the  develop 
ment  of  research,  marketing,  and  standards 
programs  for  organically  produced  agricul 
tural  products: 

(4)  permit  the  Board  to  accumulate  re- 
serve funds  from  assessments  collected 
under  section  213  to  permit  an  effective  and 
continuous  coordinated  program  of  re 
search,  promotion,  and  consumer  informa 
tion  in  years  in  which  production  and  as 
sessment  income  may  be  reduced,  except 
that  any  reserve  fund  so  established  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  budgeted  for  oper- 
ation of  this  title  for  1  year: 

(5)  permit  the  Board  to  use.  with  the  ap 
proval  of  the  Secretary,  funds  collected 
under  section  213  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  organically  produced  agricul- 
tural product  sales  in  foreign  markets: 

(6)  permit  the  Organic  Standards  Board 
to  employ  a  manager  and  a  staff:  and 

(7)  provide  for  terms  and  conditions— 

(A)  incidental  to.  and  not  inconsistent 
with,  the  terms  and  conditions  described  m 
this  title:  and 

tB)  necessary  to  effectuate  such  order. 
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la)  Petition  - 

(1)  In  GENERAi..-An  individual  who  is  sub- 
ject to  an  order  under  this  title  may  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  a  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  written  peti- 
tion— 

(A)  stating  that  such  order,  a  provision  of 
such  order,  or  an  obligation  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  such  order  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law:  and 

'B)  requesting  a  modification  of  the  order 
or  an  exemption  from  such  order. 

•  2)  Hearing— The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  permit  an  individual, 
who  submits  a  petition  under  paragraph  <  1 ). 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  peti- 
tion 

131  Review —After  the  hearing  described 
in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
ruling  on  the  petition  that  shall  be  subject 
to  review  under  subsection  (b), 

(b)  Review. 

<1)  Commencement  of  action— Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  that  a  ruling  is 
made  under  subsection  iai<3i.  an  individual 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  ruling  by  initi- 
ating a  civil  action  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  Stales  for  the  district  in  which 
such  individual— 

( A )  resides:  or 

(B)  carries  on  business  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  action, 

(2)  Process.-  In  civil  action  under  this 
.section,  service  of  process  may  be  made  on 
the  Secretary  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  to  the  Secretary 

(3)  Remands  —If  the  district  court,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1 1 ),  determines  that 
such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance  with  law, 
such  court  shall  remand  the  proceedings  to 
the  Secretary  with  directions 

(A)  to  make  a  ruling  as  such  court  shall 
determine  to  be  in  accordance  with  law:  or 

(Bi  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as.  in 
the  opinion  of  such  court,  the  law  requires. 

i4)  Enforcement —Tlie  pendency  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the 
United  States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtain- 
ing relief  pursuant  to  section  214. 
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(a)  Jurisdiction  -Each  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  vested  with  juris- 
diction to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain any  individual  from  violating,  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  under 
this  title. 

I  b  >  Referral  to  Attorney  General.— 

I  1  >  General  rule.  — Except  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  i2),  if  the  Secretary  is  involved 
in  a  civil  action  under  .section  213  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  facts  relating  to  such 
action  to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action. 

'2>  Exception.  Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  not  refer  a 
violation  of  this  title  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  order 
or  regulation  that  is  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion would  be  adequately  served  by  adminis- 
trative action  under  subsection  ici  or  by 
providing  a  suitable  written  notice  or  warn- 
ing 10  an  individual  committing  such  viola- 
lion. 

(c)  Civil  Penalties  ."ND  Orders 

(1)  Civil  penalties. -The  Secretary  may 
assess  a  civil  penally  fine  of  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $5,000  for  each  instance 
in  which  an  individual  violates  any  order  or 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  or  fails  or  refu.ses  to  pay.  collect,  or 
remit  any  assessment  or  fee  required  of  Ihe 


individual  under  such  order  or  regulation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

(2)  Cease-and-desist  orders.— In  addition 
to.  or  in  lieu  of,  a  civil  penalty  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  an  individual  to  cease  and  desist 
from  continuing  a  violation. 

(3)  Notice  and  hearing.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  asse.ss  a  civil  penally  or  issue  a 
cease-and-desist  order  under  this  subsection 
applicable  to  any  individual  unless  the  Sec- 
retary provides  such  individual  with  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  wiih  respect  to  such  violation. 

(4)  Finality.— The  decree  of  the  Secre- 
tary assessing  a  civil  penalty  or  imposing  a 
cease-and-desist  order  on  any  individual 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive unless  such  individual  files  an  appeal 
of  such  decree  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals. 

Id)  Review  by  Court  of  Appeals. - 

(1)  Commencement  of  action— Any  indi- 
vidual, against  whom  a  violation  as  referred 
to  in  subsection  icKl)  is  found  and  a  civil 
penally  assessed  or  cease-and-desist  order 
issued  under  subsection  10,  may  obtain 
review  of  such  penalty  or  order  by  — 

lA)  filing,  not  later  than  30  days  from  the 
dale  on  which  such  penally  is  assessed  or 
order  issued,  a  notice  of  appeal  in  - 

li)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  individual  resides 
or  carries  on  busine.ss:  or 

lii)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

IB)  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary. 

12)  Record— The  Secretary  shall  prompt- 
ly file  the  record  on  which  such  violation 
under  paragraph  1 1 )  was  found  in  the  court 
.selected  under  paragraph  ilxA) 

i3)  Standard  of  review.— The  court  re- 
ferred to  under  paragraph  iDiA)  shall  set 
aside  the  findir'?s  of  the  Secretary  only  if 
such  court  determines  that  such  findings 
are  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 

le)  Failure  to  Obey  Order.— 

1 1 )  In  general— The  Secretary  may  assess 
a  civil  penally  fine,  of  not  more  than  $500 
for  each  violation  described  under  subsec- 
tion ic)i  1 ).  to  an  individual  who  fails  to  obey 
a  cease-and-desist  order  issued  under  subsec- 
tion 10  after— 

I  A)  such  order  has  become  final  and  unap- 
pealable or  after  the  appropriate  Court  of 
Appeals  has  entered  a  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary:  and 

IB)  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
for  judicial  review  under  the  procedures  de- 
.scribed  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 

(2)  Continuing  offense.— Each  day  during 
which  an  individual  fails  to  obey  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  shall  be  considered  as  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

If)  Failure  to  Pay  Penalties  — 

1 1 )  In  general,  — If  an  individual  fails  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  under 
subsection  (c)il),  after  such  assessment  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order  or 
after  the  appropriate  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  has  entered  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  such  failure  to  pay  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  recovery  of  the  amount  of  such 
penalty  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States, 

12)  Review  of  final  order,— In  a  recovery 
action  described  under  paragraph  il).  the 
validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  such  civil  penalty  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review. 
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la)  In  General —The  Secretary  may  make 
such  investigations  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary  — 

11)  to  carry  out  tne  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  title:  and 

12)  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
has  engaged  in  any  practices  il-.at  constitute 
a  violation  of  this  title,  or  any  plan,  rule,  or 
regulation  i.ssued  by  the  Seiretary  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Administration  —For  the  purpose  of 
an  investigation  under  subseitlon  'ai.  the 
Secretary  may  administer  oaths  ard  affir- 
mations, subpoena  wilne.s.ses.  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses,  take  evidence, 
and  require  the  production  of  any  books, 
papers,  and  documents  thai  are  relevant  to 
such  investigation. 

(C) Subpoena  — 

( 1  I  In  general.- To  carry  out  subsection 
lb),  the  Secretary  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any 
such  records  through  subpoena. 

12 1  Refusal  to  obey  subpoena.— 

lA)  Request  for  aid.  -If  an  individual  re- 
fu.ses to  obey  a  subpoena  i.ssued  to  such  indi- 
vidual, the  Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  Ihe  United  States  within  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  such  investigation  or 
proceeding  is  carried  out,  or  in  which  such 
individual  resides  or  carries  on  business,  in 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  individual  and  the  production  of  appli- 
cable books,  papers,  and  documents. 

(B)  Authority  of  court —The  court 
under  subparagraph  lA)  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  individual  to  appear  before 
the  Secretary,  produce  records  if  ordered  to 
do  so  by  the  Secretary,  or  to  give  testimony 
concerning  the  matter  under  investigation. 

(C)  Contempt. -The  court  under  subpara- 
graph I  A)  may  punish  an  individual  who 
fails  to  obey  an  order  i.ssued  under  subpara- 
graph iB)  for  contempt  of  court. 

Id)  Service  of  Process- Service  of  proc- 
ess to  an  individual  in  any  action  to  enforce 
this  .section  may  be  served  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  such  individual  resides  or 
wherever  such  individual  may  be  found. 

le)  Jurisdiction.  A  hearing  held  under 
this  section  shall  be  located  within  the  judi- 
cial district  where  the  individual  who  is  to 
provide  evidence  resides  or  has  a  principal 
place  of  business. 
SKC  .'l.'il  KKKIMKIF  ^SSKSSMKSTS 

(a)  In  General —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  a  producer  or 
handler  of  organically  produced  agricultural 
products  against  whom  an  assessment  is 
made  and  collected  under  this  title  and  who 
does  not  support  the  research  and  promo- 
tion program  as  described  in  this  title,  may 
receive  from  the  National  Organic  Board  a 
refund  of  any  assessment  paid  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Time  Period  for  Receiving  Refunds  - 
Refunds  referred  to  in  subsection  la).  shall 
be  made  on  a  monthly  basis  by  the  Board.  A 
request  for  such  refund  shall  not  include  a 
request  for  a  refund  for  any  period  in  excess 
of  the  immediately  preceding  3  months 
prior  to  such  request. 

(c)  Request  to  Receive  Refund.— An  indi- 
vidual requesting  a  refund  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

1 1 )  make  a  w  ritten  request  for  such  refund 
in  a  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary: 

(2)  make  such  request  not  later  than  60 
da.vs  after  the  end  of  any  month  during 
which  such   individual  paid  an  assessment 


under  this  title  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  producer  is  requesting  such  refund:  and 

i3)  submit  satisfactory  proof  that  such  in- 
dividual paid  the  assessment  for  which  a 
refund  is  requested,  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

Id)  Providing  Refund —Not  later  than  90 
days  after  receiving  a  request  under  subsec- 
tion 10.  the  Board  shall  make  any  refund 
requested  available  to  the  individual  making 
such  request. 

lei  Surpluses —The  Secretary  shall  re- 
lease any  funds  that  are  not  refunded  under 
this  section  in  order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(f)  Refunds  Upon  Disapproval  of 
Order. -If  an  order  providing  for  the  collec 
tion  of  assessments  is  terminated,  the  as- 
sessments collected  from  producers  and 
handlers  prior  to  such  termination  that 
have  not  been  expended  shall  be  refunded 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  eligible  producers  and 
handlers,  after  a  deduction  for  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  agency  of  government 
that  assists  in  the  administration  of  such 
order,  when  the  order  terminating  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  title  is  published 
by  the  Secretary. 
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(a)  Determinations  of  Secretary  — If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  order  issued 
under  section  203  obstructs  or  does  not  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Sec 
retary  shall  terminate  or  suspend  the  oper 
alion  of  such  order  or  provision. 

lb)  Periodic  Reports.— The  Secretary 
may  periodically  conduct  a  referendum  to 
determine  if  organic  producers  and  handlers 
support  the  continuation,  termination,  or 
suspension  of  any  order  issued  under  section 
203  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  refer- 
endum. 

SK(     in.  KKt.l  I.ATIDSS 

The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such  regu- 
lations as  are  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

SV.i     TJ.\    M  TIIOKIZATION  OK  XI'I'KOI'KI  ATIONS 

(a)  In  General.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fi.scal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

(b)  Administrative  Expenses.— The  funds 
appropriated  under  substation  (a)  shall  not 
be  available  for  payment  o  the  expenses  or 
expenditiTres  of  the  Board  .i  administering 
an  order  issued  under  this  tit  ". 

TITLK  111— LOW  INPIT   ..\H¥.\. 
l>KMONSTRATH»N  PRO  ;RA.M 
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As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1 )  Program.  — The  term  Program"  means 
the  National  Low  Input  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram established  under  section  302ia). 

1 2)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

<3i  State.— The  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  several  Slates,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico. 

141  Transition  farm— The  term  "transi 
lion  farm"  means  a  farm  that  meets  all  of 
the  standards  required  under  title  I  and  the 
applicable  State  program  but  that  has  not 
yet  met  the  3  year  requirement  to  be  certi 
fied  as  an  organic  farm. 

SK«  .  Mil    NXTIONM.   I.XHKI.   DKMONSTRATIOS   I'KO 
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la)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es 
tablish  a  National  Low  Input  Label  Demon 
stration  Program  for  the  purposes  described 
in  subsection  ib). 

lb)  Purposes— The  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
gram is— 


1 1 )  to  recognize  that  many  farmers  have 
substantially  reduced  the  use  of  chemical 
inputs  and  have  adopted  sustainable  meth- 
ods of  farming: 

12)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
grant  program  for  States  to  explore  the 
ramifications  of  establishing  a  low  input 
label  for  agricultural  products  produced 
using  low  input  sustainable  agriculture 
methods  of  production: 

(3)  to  provide  a  labeling  option  for  farm- 
ers who  are  in  transition  from  traditional  to 
organic  farming  systems: 

14)  to  evaluate  the  impact  that  a  low  input 
label  and  a  transition  label  would  have  on 
consumer  purchasing  decisions  and  organic 
markets:  and 

15 '  to  assess  whether  the  availability  of  a 
low  input  label  and  a  transition  label  would 
provide  a  significant  incentive  to  motivate 
farmers  to  adapt  more  sustainable  agricul- 
tural practices. 

SK(    :in.i   AIIMIMSTKVTION 

I  a)  Grant  Program.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  from  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  306  to  not  less  than  4  Slates 
that- 

il)  have  implemented  a  State  organic  cer- 
tification program  under  title  I: 

i2)  can  designate  a  limited  marketing  area 
within  the  State  in  which  the  label  estab- 
lished under  this  title  could  be  used  and 
controlled: 

i3i  submit  a  competitive  proposal  that 
meets  the  requirement  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  conducting  the  Program:  and 

14)  will  carry  out  a  Program  under  this 
title. 

lb)  Preference —In  making  grants  under 
subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  any  Stale  that  will  assist  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
Program  by  making  funds  or  other  re- 
sources of  such  State  available  for  use  in 
the  Program. 

ici  Responsibilities  of  Recipient —Each 
State  recipient  of  a  grant  under  subsection 
lb)  shall- 

il)  design  a  demonstration  project  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary: 

1 2)  designate  farming  operations  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  Program  as  low  input 
sustainable  farms,  as  determined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  panel  of  experts  established 
bv  section  1466i  1 )  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  i7  U.S.C.  470611)): 

(3)  designate  farming  operations  eligible 
to  participate  as  transition  farms: 

•  4)  authorize  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
the  sustainable  farms  designated  under 
paragraphs  i2)  and  i3)  in  retail  establish- 
ments in  such  State:  and 

15 1  prepare  and  submit  a  final  report  as 
required  by  section  305 
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'a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish two  experimental  labels  to  be  af- 
fixed to  agricultural  products  that  have 
been  produced  on  low  input  sustainable 
farms  and  transition  farms  designated  for 
participation  in  the  Program. 

lb)  Content  of  Labels— The  Secretary 
shall  establish— 

ilia  label  that  states  that  an  agricultural 
product  has  been  produced  on  a  LISA 
farm"  and  which  that  bear  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  and 

1 2)  a  label  that  states  that  an  agricultural 
product  has  been  produced  in  "transition  to 
organic"  and  that  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

ic)  Affixation  of  Label —The  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  State  shall  affix  the  labels 
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referred  to  in  subsection  'ai  to  an  agricul- 
tural product  only  if  such  product  has  been 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments established  by  the  panel  of  experts 
established  by  section  1466<1)  of  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  4706(  1)) 
SEC    305  RKPORTS 

Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
final  report  that  contains  the  results  of  the 
Program  to— 

(1)  the  Secretary: 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and 

(3)  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 
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There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

TITI.K  IV— N.4TION.\L  L.ABOR.ATORY 
.ACTREDIT.ATION 

SEC.  101.  PI  RPOSES. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  established 
by  this  title  is— 

(1)  to  protect  and  assure  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  interstate  commerce  and  con- 
sumption of  food  that  the  representations 
by  laboratories  as  to  chemical  residues  or 
the  lack  of  residues  in  food  is  accurate: 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ture.  in  consultation  with  other  agencies,  to 
establish  minimum  standards  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  equipment  and  staff  and 
testing  protocols  used  by  such  laboratories: 

(3)  to  provide  for  public  disclosure  of  the 
results  concerning  the  accreditation  of  lab- 
oratories: and 

(4)  to  require  disclosure  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  all  residue  levels  that 
exceed  tolerances  set  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  of  all  residue 
levels  for  substances  prohibited  or  under 
special  review  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

SEC.  102   DKFIMTIO.NS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Agricultural  products.— The  term 
"agricultural  products"  means  any  agricul 
tural  commodity  or  product  whether  raw  or 
processed,  including  any  commodity  or 
product  derived  from  livestock  or  fowl  that 
is  marketed  in  the  United  States  for  human 
and  livestock  consumption. 

(2)  CniTiFicATE.— The  term  certificate" 
means  a  certificate  of  accreditation  issued 
under  this  title. 

(3)  Laboratory.— The  term  "laboratory" 
means  any  facility  or  vehicle  that  is  owned 
by  an  individual  or  a  public  or  private  entity 
and  is  equipped  and  operated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  pesticide  residue  analy- 
sis on  agricultural  products. 

<4)  Pesticide.— The  term  "pesticide" 
means  any  substance  that  alone,  in  chemi- 
cal combination,  or  in  any  formulation  with 
one  or  more  sutistances.  is  defined  as  a  pesti- 
cide in  section  2(u)  of  the  Federal  Insecti 
cide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136(u)). 

(5)  Reference  laboratory.— The  term 
"reference  laboratory"  means  a  laboratory 
that  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  governmen- 
tal regulatory  agency  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  samples  referred  by  other 
laboratories  for  confirmatory  analysis. 

(6)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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'a)  Establishment  of  Program.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  National  Laboratory 
Accreditation  Program  under  which  labora- 
tories that  conduct  residue  testing  of  agri- 
cultural products  under  this  Act.  or  that 
make  claims  to  the  public  or  buyers  ot  agri- 
cultural product.s  concerning  chemical  resi- 
due levels  on  agricultural  products,  shall  be 
determined  to  meet  certain  minimum  qual- 
ity and  reliability  standards. 

<b)  ReguiREMENTs. -In  order  to  be  accred- 
ited under  this  title,  a  laboratory  shall  — 

( 1 )  prepare  and  submit  an  application  for 
accreditation  to  the  Secretary: 

(2)  complete  a  series  of  tests  required  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

(31  comply  with  any  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  determined  necessary  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  laboratories 
concerning— 

<  1 1  quality  assurance  programs: 

(2)  laboratory  facilities: 

(3)  equipment: 

(4)  normal  scientific  methodologies: 

<5)  qualifications  of  directors  and  other 
personnel:  and 

(6)  any  other  area  concerning  the  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  that  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  ensure  accurate  and  complete  analysis. 

(d)  Exceptions.— This  title  shall  not  apply 
to— 

(Da  laboratory  operated  by  a  government 
agency: 

(2)  a  laboratory  operated  by  a  corporation 
that  only  performs  analysis  of  residues  on 
agricultural  products  for  such  corporation 
or  any  w  holly  owned  subsidiary  of  such  cor- 
poration and  does  not  make  claims  to  the 
public  or  buyers  based  on  such  analysis: 

i3>  a  laboratory  operated  by  a  partnership 
that  only  performs  analysis  of  residues  on 
agricultural  products  for  the  partners  of 
such  partnership  and  does  not  make  claims 
to  the  public  or  buyers  based  on  such  analy- 
sis: or 

<4i  a  laboratory  not  operated  for  commer- 
cial purposes  that  performs  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  analysis  on  agricultural  products 
for  research  or  quality  control  for  the  inter- 
nal use  of  an  individual  who  is  initiating  the 
analysis. 
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lai  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  issue 
certificates  of  accreditation  to  laboratories 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  REViUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITATION.— TO 

receive  accreditation  under  this  title,  a  labo- 
ratory shall  prepare  and  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  accreditation  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  complete  all  tests  of  samples  required, 
and  meet  all  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished, by  the  Secretary  under  section  403. 

(CI  Interim  Accreditation.— 

( 1 1  In  General.— On  the  filing  by  a  labora- 
tory of  a  complete  application  for  accredita- 
tion under  section  405,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  a  certificate  of  interim  accreditation  to 
such  laboratory  pending  the  full  approval  of 
such  application  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Criteria.— The  Secretary  may  issue 
certificates  of  interim  accreditation  to  lab- 
oratories that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
likely  to  successfully  meet  all  requirements 
for  full  accreditation.  In  making  such  deter- 
mination, the  Secretary  shall  consider  tiie 
experience  and  current  personnel  of  such 
laboratory. 


(3)  Duration. 

(A)  Completion  of  evaluation.— An  inter- 
im accreditation  shall  be  effective  until  the 
Secretary  either  grants  or  denies  such  labo- 
ratory full  accreditation. 

(B)  Maximum  period.— An  interim  accredi- 
tation shall  not  be  effective  for  more  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
such. 

(C)  Non-renewable.— An  interim  accredi- 
tation shall  not  be  immediately  renewable. 

(d)  Failure  To  Meet  Accreditation 
Standards.— The  Secretary  shall  deny  an 
application  for  accreditation  or  shall  revoke 
any  existing  accreditation  with  respect  to 
any  laboratory  that— 

(1)  does  not  complete  successfully  all  tests 
of  samples  and  other  tests  required  by  the 
Secretary: 

(2)  does  not  pass  an  onsite  inspection  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary:  or 

(3)  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  national 
laboratory  accreditation  program  estab- 
lished under  this  title. 

(e)  Limited  Accreditation.— The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  certificates  of  accreditation 
to  laboratories  that  are  limited  to  specific 
fields  of  testing. 

(f)  Duration  of  Accreditation.— A  certifi- 
cate of  accreditation  shall  be  effective  for 
not  more  than  3  years  from  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  such. 

(g)  Renewal  of  Accreditation— A  certifi- 
cate of  accreditation  for  a  laboratory  may 
be  renewed  on  the  completion  of  all  tests  of 
samples  required  by  the  Secretary  and  on  a 
review  of  such  laboratory  by  the  Secretary 
to  determine  that  such  laboratory  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

SK<     !».■>  SA.MPI.KS 

<a)  Performance  Evaluation  Samples — 

( 1 )  Provided  by  Secretary.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  performance  evaluation 
samples  to  any  laboratory  that  has  applied 
for  accreditation  or  for  a  renewal  of  accredi- 
tation under  this  title. 

(2)  Analysis  by  laboratory.- A  laborato- 
ry described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  analyze 
such  performance  evaluation  samples  and 
submit  the  results  of  such  analysis  to  the 
Secretary. 

(3)  Testing  methods.— Samples  shall  be 
tested  by  the  laboratory  according  to  meth- 
ods specifically  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  alternate  methods  of  demonstrated  ade- 
quacy or  equivalence,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Results  of  Testing.- 

(1)  Submission  of  results.— The  laborato- 
ry shall  submit  the  results  of  the  tests  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Secretary 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  date  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Evaluation  of  tests.— The  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  results  of  such  tests 
achieved  by  the  laboratory  and  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  laboratory  is  capable  of 
undertaking  an  accurate  analysis  of  chemi- 
cal residues  in  agricultural  products. 

(c)  Review  of  Accreditation.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  performance  evaluation 
samples  for  analysis  to  laboratories  accredit- 
ed under  this  title  not  less  than  two  times  a 
year. 

(d)  Identification.— In  any  arrangement 
between  laboratories  that  involves  the 
transfer  of  performance  evaluation  samples 
or  portions  of  such  samples,  the  analyzing 
laboratory  shall  be  identified  in  all  reports 
regarding  such  samples  and  shall  be  the  lab- 
oratory for  purposes  of  accreditation. 
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SEC    l««.  APPLICATION 

(a)  Contents  of  Application.— An  applica- 
tion for  accreditation  or  for  renewal  of  ac- 
creditation under  this  title  shall  be  pre 
pared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  include— 

'D  the  name  and  address  of  the  laborato- 
ry: 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  owners 
and  managers  of  such  laboratory: 

(3)  a  statement  concerning  the  type  of 
analysis  the  laboratory  intends  to  conduct: 

(4)  a  brief  history  of  the  laboratory  and 
its  previous  operations:  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  Submission  of  Appli- 
cation.—A  laboratory  that  has  been  denied, 
or  has  lost,  accreditation  under  this  title 
shall  not  reapply  for  accreditation  until  the 
expiration  of  at  least  1  year  after  such 
denial  or  loss  of  accreditation. 

SE(    107  kkpoktin(; 

(a)  In  General.— Each  laboratory  or  indi 
vidual  that  performs,  brokers,  or  otherwise 
arranges  for  the  performance  of  pesticide 
chemical  analysis  of  food  shall  prepare  and 
report,  to  the  Secretary  and.  by  certified 
mail,  to  the  owner  of  such  food,  that  shall 
contain  any  finding  of  pesticide  chemical 
residues  in  such  food— 

( 1 )  for  which  no  chemical  residue  toler- 
ance has  been  established:  or 

(2)  that  is  in  excess  of  residue  tolerances 
or  tolerances  for  a  pesticide  suspended, 
banned,  or  otherwise  not  permitted  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(b)  Timing  of  Report.— A  laboratory  shall 
submit  the  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  completion  of  the  analysis  of  such 
food. 

(c)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall 
adopt  standardized  reporting  guidelines  to 
be  applied  to  laboratories  under  this  section 
and  shall  provide  such  guidelines  to  labora- 
tories accredited  under  this  title,  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  information  regarding  ap- 
plicable pesticide  chemical  tolerances. 

SKC.  lOS   KKES. 

(a)  In  General.— At  the  time  that  an  ap- 
plication for  accreditation  is  received  by  the 
Secretary,  and  annually  thereafter,  a  labo- 
ratory seeking  such  accreditation  or  a  re- 
newal of  accreditation  under  this  title  shall 
pay  a  nonrefundable  accreditation  fee. 

(b)  Amount  of  Fee.— The  fee  required 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  an  amount  that  will  assist 
in  offsetting  the  cost  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title. 

(c)  Reimbursement  of  Expenses.— Each 
laboratory  that  is  accredited  under  this  title 
or  that  has  applied  for  accreditation  under 
this  title  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  for 
reasonable  travel  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary to  perform  onsite  inspections  of  such 
laboratory. 

(d)  Adjustment  op  Fees— The  Secretary 
may,  on  an  annual  basis,  adjust  the  fees  im- 
posed under  this  section,  as  necessary  to 
support  the  full  costs  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title. 

(e)  Government-Owned  Laboratory.— A 
State  or  local  government-owned  laboratory 
that  performs  work  only  in  a  reference  ca- 
pacity as  a  reference  laboratory  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  accredita- 
tion fee  required  under  this  section. 

SE(  .  409  PI  BI.U   DlSCU)St  RE. 

The  results  of  the  evaluations  of  laborato- 
ries conducted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  on 
request. 


SEC     ltd  RE<;1  I.ATIONS 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  title. 

SKI     ill    Al  THORIZATION  ok  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title. 

SE(     »l  EKKEtTIVE  1>ATE. 

This  title  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary I.  1991. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Leahy's 
Organic  Poods  Production  Act.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  a  little-known  suc- 
cess story  in  American  agriculture  and 
its  passage  will  pave  the  way  for  more 
success.  This  is  an  important  bill  and 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  at  a  most 
opportune  time. 

Farm  income  dropped  dramatically 
during  the  1980's.  Farmers  in  my  State 
of  North  Dakota  responded  by  seeking 
out  new  markets  and  supplying  agri- 
cultural products  for  those  markets. 
Their  resourcefulness  included  adopt- 
ing organic  production  methods.  They 
have  been  successful:  North  Dakota  is 
a  leading  State  in  the  production  of 
organic  grain,  with  over  $5  million 
worth  produced  every  year. 

Organic  farming  in  North  Dakota  is 
not  a  backyard  operation  but  an  im- 
portant sector  of  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  1988  over  50,000  acres  of 
North  Dakota  cropland  were  certified 
organic.  One  operation  alone,  the 
Kirschenmann  Family  Farms  of  Wind- 
sor, ND.  comprises  3.000  acres. 

In  the  face  of  the  worst  agricultural 
crisis  of  this  century,  our  farmers 
found  new  ways  to  succeed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  consolidate  the  gains  our  farm- 
ers have  made.  While  consumers  want 
to  buy  organic  foods,  they  are  con- 
fused about  which  foods  in  the  store 
are  truly  organic  and  which  are  not. 
By  setting  strict  national  standards 
and  adopting  a  USDA  organic  label, 
we  can  help  expand  the  market  for  or- 
ganic products.  Right  now  19  States 
have  19  different  definitions  of  organ- 
ic. We  need  one  national  definition  to 
give  consumers  confidence  in  their 
purchases.  This  bill,  simply  by  reassur- 
ing consumers,  will  strengthen  the 
market  for  our  organic  producers. 

This  bill  will  protect  organic  produc- 
ers. Organic  food  is  a  niche  market 
characterized  by  consumers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  superior 
products.  True  organic  producers  must 
be  protected  for  those  who  would 
market  their  products  as  organic  with- 
out adhering  to  strict  organic  produc- 
tion methods.  This  bill  does  that  by 
providing  for  farm  certification  and 
product  testing. 

This  bill  is  good  for  the  environ- 
ment. We  are  all  interested  in  seeing 
farmers  adopt  more  environmentally 
sensitive  production  methods.  It  is 
fundamentally  important,  however, 
that  we  use  a  positive,  incentive-based 
approach  rather  than  rely  upon  a  pu- 
nitive approach.  By  protecting  organic 
producers,  this  bill  will  give  farmers 


the  confidence  to  adopt  and  develop 
sustainable  farming  practices. 

Farmers  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  use  of  synthetic  chemical  inputs 
if  they  can  do  so  profitably.  Farmers 
like  the  Kirschenmanns  of  North 
Dakota  have  shown  that  it  can  be 
done.  But  their  profitability  depends 
upon  consumers'  confidence  in  the 
products  that  reach  the  supermarket 
shelves.  The  Organic  Foods  Produc- 
tion Act  can  give  consumers  that  as- 
surance and  gently  encourage  farmers 
who  want  to  move  to  environmentally 
sensitive  farming  practices.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Organic  Foods  Act  should 
become  part  of  our  farm  and  food 
policy  for  the  1990s.  Senator  Leahy 
and  his  staff,  particularly  Kathleen 
Merrigan,  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  fine  bill.  I  urge  its  rapid  passage. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2109.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  parts  of  generators  for 
use  on  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN 
GENERATOR  PARTS 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  duty  on  aircraft 
generator  components.  This  is  a 
matter  that  was  first  brought  up  last 
year,  when  it  was  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  reconciliation  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  not,  however,  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  because  the  Senate 
insisted  on  keeping  the  reconciliation 
bill  narrow,  focused  solely  on  the 
spending  and  revenue  items  that  were 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  supported  the  narrow  approach  to 
the  reconciliation  bill.  However,  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  issue  present- 
ed by  this  bill  needs  to  be  addressed.  I 
understand  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  considering  putting  together  an 
omnibus  tariff  bill;  I  strongly  Ijelieve 
this  provision  should  be  included  in 
that  measure. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  merely  provides  time  for  the 
administrative  process  to  correct  an  in- 
equity created  by  the  new  harmonized 
system  of  tariffs.  Until  recently,  air- 
craft generator  components  could  be 
imported  on  a  duty-free  basis.  Under 
the  new  harmonized  tariff  schedule, 
however,  this  duty-free  treatment  w^as 
eliminated.  This  change  results  in  a 
significant  handicap  for  American  pro- 
ducers of  aircraft  generators.  Com- 
plete aircraft  generators  can  be  im- 
ported duty-free,  but  if  a  U.S.  firm 
wants  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  here 
in  the  Unites  States,  using  some  im- 
ported parts,  import  duties  must  be 
paid. 

This  legislation  does  not,  however, 
attempt  to  resolve  this  issue  perma- 
nently. It  simply  maintains  what  had 
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been  the  status  quo  to  provide  an  op 
portunity    to    pursue    administrative 
relief     through     the     United     Stales 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  meritoriou.s 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  ensure  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2109 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  .sub 
chapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  subheading: 

990?  85  03    P«tsol  htf     No  cMngf     No  cnanje     On  « 

Mneralors  Oeloie 

101  Jit  on  12, 31. 

wcratt  9?  ' 

(pnMdM 
loi  m 


nWiudi 
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Sec.  2.  <a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  .section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware 
house  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  this  Act 

lb)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1514)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  upon 
a  request  filed  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  before  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  any  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  for  consumption  of 
goods  to  which  the  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applies  and  that  was 
made— (1)  after  December  31.  1988:  and  (2i 
before  the  15lh  day  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act: 

and  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made  by  the 
first  .section  had  applied  to  such  entry  or 
withdrawal,  shall  be  liquidated  or  reliqui 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  occurred  on  such  15th  dav.» 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.     Dole,     Mr.     Adams,     Mr. 
Bentsen,     Mr.     Bradley,     Mr. 
Bryan.      Mr.      Burdick,      Mr. 
Chafee.     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 
Conrad,     Mr.     DAmato,     Mr. 
DeConcini.     Mr.     Dodd,     Mr 
Gorton,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,    Mr.   Levin,    Mr.   Lugar. 
Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2111.  A  bill  designating  the  month 
of   May    as    "Asian/Pacific    American 
Heritage   Month";   to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ASIAN/PACIFIC  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  in 
1977. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
legislation  which  provided  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week  in  early  May.  That  bill 
later     became     Public     Law     95-419. 


Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week  ha.s  been  proclaimed  annually 
since  then.  and.  at  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  has  contributed  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  many  con- 
tributions which  Americans  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Island  ancestry  have  made 
to  our  national  heritage. 

Today,  with  22  cosponsors,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  amend  Public  Law  95-419  to 
provide  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
Asian /Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Senators 
Inouye,  Simon,  Adams,  Bentsen,  Brad- 
ley, Bryan,  Burdick,  Chafee.  Coch- 
ran, Conrad.  D'Amato.  DeConcini, 
Dodd,  Dole,  Gorton,  Heflin,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Levin,  Lugar.  Murkowski,  Ste- 
vens, and  Wilson  for  joining  me  in 
this  effort. 

E.xtension  of  the  annual  observance 
to  a  month  would  provide  more  flexi- 
bility for  the  Government  agencies 
and  private  organizations  which  plan 
events  during  the  celebration.  In  the 
past  12  year.=.  Asian  American  Herit- 
age Week  ha^  been  observed  with  food 
festivals,  film  festivals,  art  exhibits, 
exhibits  in  public  libraries,  special  pro- 
grams in  public  .schools,  and  special 
programs  in  Government  agencies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  The 
proposed  extension  is  also  consistent 
with  the  annual  observance  of  Black 
History  Month  and  Hispanic  Heritage 
Month. 

Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  the 
second  fastest  growing  minority  group 
in  the  United  States,  after  Hispanics. 
They  are  a  very  diverse  group  of 
people,  including  Chinese-Americans 
and  Japanese-Americans  whose  fore- 
bears came  to  this  country  in  the  19th 
century,  as  well  as  more  recent  immi- 
grants from  Korea.  India.  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines.  Samoa.  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Over  the  years, 
they  have  achieved  prominence  in  sci- 
ence, the  arts  and  architecture,  educa- 
tion, business,  and  politics  at  all  levels. 
They  have  helped  make  our  country 
the  great  nation  that  it  is  today,  yet 
all  too  often  even  those  who  were  born 
and  raised  here  are  treated  as  foreign- 
ers. The  observance  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Month  would  help 
make  their  achievements  more  visible 
to  their  fellow  Americans,  and  would 
also  engender  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  ancestral  roots  among  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  bill 
will  receive  early,  favorable  consider- 
ation in  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2111 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


Amrnca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  95-419  be  amended  by  — 

(1)  inserting  ■annually"  in  between  "pro- 
claim" and  "the": 

1 2)  striking  ".seven-day  period  beginning 
on  May  4.  1979"  and  inserting  "Sl-day 
period  beginning  May  1.  1990  ': 

<3)  striking  "Week"  and  inserting 
Month": 

<4)  inserting  annually"  in  between  "to 
issue"  and  "a  proclamation": 

(5)  striking  seven-day  period  beginning 
on  May  4.  1979"  and  inserting  "Sl-day 
period  beginning  May  1.  1990": 

<6)  striking  "Week"  and  inserting 
Month": 

(7)  striking  "week"  and  inserting 
"month": 

(8)  inserting  programs,"  in  between  ap- 
propriate" and    ceremonies".* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Sen- 
ators Spark  Matsunaga  and  Daniel 
Inouye.  on  the  introduction  of  our  bill 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  as 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month. 

Since  1979,  we  have  set-aside  1  week 
annually  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
have  made  and  do  make  to  our  Nation. 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  population  has  in- 
creased. Today.  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  are  the  fastest  growing  mi- 
nority group  in  the  country.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  to  corresponding- 
ly expand  heritage  week  to  1  month. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
myths  about  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans. Heritage  Month  provides  an  im- 
portant opportunity  for  all  Americans 
to  learn  about  Asian  and  Pacific  Amer- 
icans. For  example,  some  people  be- 
lieve that  Asian  Americans  all  live  in 
California  and  Hawaii.  Few  know  that 
my  State  of  Illinois  has  the  fourth 
largest  population  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  and  that  there  are  more 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  Chica- 
go than  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  but  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 
Honolulu,  and  New  York  City. 

Sometimes  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans are  called  the  model  minority.  As 
I  have  stated  on  the  Senate  floor 
before,  however,  this  term,  no  matter 
how  well-meaning  it  may  be.  tends  to 
ignore  real  needs  and  special  concerns 
of  new  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia; 
health  needs  of  the  Asian  elderly;  and 
language  needs  of  Asian  workers  in 
many  industries  among  others.  Asian/ 
Pacific  American  Heritage  Month  pro- 
vides a  much  better  way  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  honor  this  growing  population 
and  for  Asian  and  Pacific  AJnerican 
youth  to  learn  about  those  who  came 
before  them.* 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself.     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Adams,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act   to   prevent  dis- 
crimination based  on  participation  in 


labor  disputes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

prevention  of  discrimination  based  on 
participation  in  labor  disputes 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  that  af- 
firms and  restores  long-held  rights  of 
American  workers.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  three  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Senators  Kennedy,  Adams,  and 
Mikulski. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  Congress  established  that  both 
employees  and  employers  had  the 
right  to  engage  in  economic  self-help 
activities.  For  employees,  the  corner- 
stone of  this  federally  protected  con- 
certed action  is  the  right  to  withhold 
services  from  an  employer  in  order  to 
further  objectives  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process— in  other  words,  the 
right  to  strike.  For  more  than  50 
years,  the  right  to  strike  has  provided 
American  workers  with  their  basic  eco- 
nomic weapon  during  a  labor  dispute. 

Employers  have  a  number  of  choices 
in  responding  to  a  worker  strike.  They 
may  shut  down  operations  during  the 
pendency  of  the  strike.  They  may  con- 
tinue operations  by  using  their  super- 
visory and  management  personnel 
and,  sometimes,  by  using  temporary 
replacement  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  opened  up  an- 
other option  for  employers  in  its  1938 
Mackay  Radio  decision.  In  Mackay 
Radio,  the  Supreme  Court  gave  em- 
ployers the  right  to  hire  permanent 
replacements  for  strikers.  Subsequent 
to  Mackay  Radio,  employers  rarely 
chose  to  exercise  this  option,  in  large 
part  because  permanently  replacing 
strikers  was  viewed  as  unacceptable 
conduct  by  the  general  public. 

This  scenario  changed  dramatically 
during  the  1980's.  Former  President 
Reagan  set  the  stage  in  1981  when  he 
fired  and  permanently  replaced  12,000 
striking  air  traffic  controllers.  His 
action  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  em- 
ployer community  that  it  was  now  ac- 
ceptable to  fire  and  permanently  re- 
place striking  workers.  Through  his 
actions.  President  Reagan  legitimized 
a  much  more  aggressive,  and  even  hos- 
tile, employer  strategy  during  labor 
disputes. 

The  1980s  witnesses  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  hiring  of  permanent  re- 
placements. Since  1981.  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  strikers  have  been  perma- 
nently replaced.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
1980s  also  witnessed  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  strikes.  Workers,  knowing 
that  permanent  replacement  was  a 
very  real  risk,  were  much  less  willing 
to  exercise  their  right  to  strike.  A  pre- 
liminary comparison  of  labor  relations 
activity  by  seven  major  unions  indi- 
cates that  the  number  of  strikes  fell 
by  50  percent  between  1980  and  1987. 
Yet  the  number  of  strikes  where  per- 
manent  replacements   were   hired   in- 


creased by  more  than  300  percent  in 
this  same  7-year  period. 

The  Supreme  Court's  1989  decision 
in  Trans  World  Airlines  versus  Inter- 
national Federal  of  Flight  Attendants 
further  eroded  the  rights  of  strikers. 
In  its  decision,  the  Court  departed 
from  precedent  and  decided  that  em- 
ployers could  offer  preferential  bene- 
fits to  strikers  who  crossed  picket  lines 
and  returned  to  work.  The  Court  con- 
doned what  it  earlier  had  labeled  a 
practice  "inherently  destructive"  of 
the  right  to  strike.  The  effect  of  the 
Trans  World  Airlines  decision  was  to 
stack  the  deck  further  against  workers 
seeking  to  exercise  their  legitimate 
right  to  strike. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  overturns  both  the  Mackay 
Radio  and  Trans  World  Airlines  deci- 
sions. The  bill  restores  the  right  to 
strike  to  its  correct  status  as  a  legiti- 
mate economic  weapon  for  workers. 
The  legislation  prohibits  employer  ac- 
tions that  undermine  the  right  to 
strike.  Employers  may  still  continue  to 
use  legitimate  economic  weapons,  but 
they  may  not  engage  permanent  re- 
placements, or  apply  discriminatory 
preferences  in  favor  of  workers  who 
cross  picket  lines. 

I  believe  this  legislation  addresses  a 
fundamental  labor  relations  issue  that 
deserves  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  expect  that  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  in 
the  near  future.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2112 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnenca  m  Congress  asse7nbted. 

>KiTII)S  I  HKK\KSTII)N  OK  l>IS(  Kl  MINATIOV 
1)1  Kl\(.  AMI  AT  THK  (  (IV(  I.I  SIOV  dK 
I.AKOK  msi'l  TKS 

Section  8(a)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  129  U.S.C.  158(a))  is  amended - 

<li  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  '5)  and  inserting  ":  or",  and 

'2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■i6)<i)  to  offer,  or  to  grant,  the  status  of  a 
permanent  replacement  employee  to  an  in- 
duidual  for  performing  bargaining  unit 
work  for  the  employer  during  a  labor  dis 
piite.  or 

lii)  to  otherwise  offer,  or  grant,  an  indi 
vidual  any  employment  preference  based  on 
the  fact  that  such  individual  was  employed, 
or  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  employed, 
during  a  labor  dispute  over  an  individual 
who- 

lAi  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dispute: 

iBi  has  exercised  the  right  to  join,  to 
assist,  or  to  engage  in  other  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purpo.se  of  collective  bargaining 
or  otht-r  mutual  aid  or  protection  through 
the  labor  organization  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute: and 

"(C)  is  working  for.  or  has  unconditionaliy 
offered  to  return  to  work  for.  the  employ 
er.  ".• 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2112,  a 
bill  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  to  ban  the  per- 
manent replacement  of  strikers  during 
labor  disputes.  The  practice  of  hiring 
permanent  replacements  undermines  a 
basic  tenet  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions: An  employees  right  to  strike. 

The  problem  is  long  standing,  and  it 
began  with  the  case  of  Labor  Board 
versus  Mackay.  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1938.  In  dicta,  the 
Court  declared  that  an  employer  may 
permanently  replace  an  economic 
striker,  and  upon  termination  of  the 
strike,  the  employer  has  no  obligation 
to  reinstate  the  striker  if  the  position 
is  still  filled  by  the  permanent  replace- 
ment. In  Mackay.  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  the  employer's  right  to 
maintain  his  business  during  a  strike 
could  only  be  protected  if  the  employ- 
er was  able  to  offer  replacement  work- 
ers permanent  positions. 

The  Court  correctly  recognized  the 
need  to  balance  the  right  of  employers 
to  maintain  their  businesses  against 
the  right  of  employees  to  engage  in 
collective  activity.  But  the  decision 
went  too  far.  In  Mackay.  the  Court  ig- 
nored the  clear  intent  of  Congress, 
stated  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  interfere  with  or 
impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the 
right  to  strike.  " 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  perma- 
nent replacement  of  strikers  was  not 
adequately  briefed  or  argued  before 
the  Court  in  Mackay.  The  practice  of 
permanent  replacements  was  approved 
in  dicta  by  the  Court,  without  signifi- 
cant discussion  or  debate.  Subsequent- 
ly, it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  criticism.  This  bill  will  resolve 
this  continuing  problem  in  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  fashion. 

Mackay  effectively  curtails  a  right 
explicitly  granted  to  employees— the 
right  to  strike.  Common  sense  dictates 
that  if  employees  know  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant chance  they  will  be  perma- 
nently replaced  while  on  strike,  the 
right  to  strike  is  undermined.  In 
Mackay.  this  right  was  limited  on  the 
basis  of  an  unproven  assertion— that 
permanent  employees  are  necessary 
for  an  employer  to  protect  and  contin- 
ue business  during  a  strike. 

The  Mackay  rule  also  imposes  prac- 
tical problems  as  well.  Currently,  an 
employer  may  permanently  replace  an 
employee  during  an  economic  strike, 
but  not  during  an  unfair  labor  practice 
strike.  Often,  it  is  unclear  whether  a 
dispute  is  an  unfair  labor  practice 
strike  or  an  economic  strike,  and  be- 
cause an  economic  strike  may  become 
an  unfair  labor  practice  strike,  the 
rights  and  obligations  often  become 
ambiguous  to  both  sides. 

The  Mackay  doctrine  also  has  poten- 
tially  harsh   results  for   the  replaced 
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employee,  notwithstanding  the  cur- 
rent law  that  employers  must  rein- 
state permanently  replaced  employees 
when  their  replacements  depart  unless 
the  striker  has  acquired  regular  and 
substantially  equivalent  employment 
or  the  employer  has  demonstrated  le- 
gitimate and  substantial  reasons  for 
not  doing  so.  Permanently  replaced 
employees  may  wait  indefinitely  for  an 
opening,  but  if  they  abandon  the  wait 
and  accept  other  employment,  they 
may  forfeit  their  pension  and  seniori 
ty.  This  is  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
choice. 

Subsequent  Court  decisions  have 
placed  limitations  on  the  Mackay  doc- 
trine. Employers  may  not  offer  re- 
placements higher  wages,  super  senior- 
ity, or  better  vacation  benefits.  And  in 
Belknap  Inc.  versus  Hale,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  arguably  limited  the  use  of 
permanent  replacements,  by  suggest- 
ing that  an  employer  may  avoid  liabil- 
ity by  offering  the  replacement  perma- 
nent employment  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  an  agreement  does  not  later 
require  the  reinstatement  of  the  strik- 
ing employees.  But  these  subsequent 
rulings  merely  temper  bad  law.  It  is 
time  to  reverse  the  bad  law  itself. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
draws  the  issue  clearly,  and  will  allow 
the  Senate  to  begin  the  long  delayed 
effort  to  craft  a  law  which  truly  bal- 
ances the  interests  at  stake  in  labor 
disputes  without  unfairly  tilting  the 
scales.  I  commend  Senator  Metz 
ENBAUM  for  his  leadership  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  this 
measure.* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2113.  A  bill  to  promote  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  private 
sector,  including  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  through  an  export  enhance- 
ment regime  that  will  encourage  direct 
private  investment  in  such  countries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

CEHTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE  INVESTMENT  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  .ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  Investment  and 
Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1990. 
This  bill  promotes  and  assists  in  the 
development  of  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Western  nations  should  assist  in  the 
economic  transformation  occurring  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  through 
economic  and  technical  assistance  that 
uses  Western  technology  and  private 
direct  Investment  to  promote  market 
mechanisms.  As  I  have  stated  before.  I 
do  not  l)elieve  that  simply  throwing 
money  at  the  economic  ills  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  will  accomplish 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policies  aimed 
at  the  region. 


The  bill  establishes  an  export  en- 
hancement regime  to  facilitate  private 
direct  investment  by  proposing  to 
e.xtend  full  and  immediate  China 
green  line  treatment  to  countries  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  that  meet, 
at  a  minmium.  the  following  criteria: 
Replace  their  Communist  govern- 
ments with  democratically  elected 
ones,  take  concrete  measures  to  lessen 
and  ultimately  eliminate  the  military 
threat  to  the  West,  develop  free 
market  mechanisms,  and  demonstrate 
the  political  willingness  to  negotiate 
technology  security  regimes  based  on 
conditions  established  by  the  United 
States  and  Cocom.  the  17-nation  mul- 
tilateral export  control  system  that  co- 
ordinates Western  export  control  poli- 
cies. Poland.  Hungary.  East  Germany, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  as  I  will  explain 
shortly,  are  well  on  their  way  toward 
meeting  these  criterion  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  revolu- 
tions occurring  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  today,  one  highly  visible,  one 
barely  noticeable. 

The  first  revolution,  the  political 
revolution,  is  occurring  at  breakneck 
speed  throughout  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  A  day  does  not  go  by  that  the 
media  does  not  report  .still  another 
major  change  in  the  political  land- 
scape of  the  region.  The  latest  devel- 
opment is  the  all  but  certain  unifica- 
tion of  the  two  Germanies.  Commu- 
nist governments  are  rapidly  toppling 
as  one-party  rule  has  given  way  to 
multiparties  and  free  elections. 
Indeed,  the  political  revolution  may 
well  have  reached  the  Soviet  Union 
it-self.  which  had  done  its  utmost  to  in- 
sulate itself  from  the  very  forces  of 
change  it  encouraged  elsewhere. 

The  second  revolution  is  not  as 
highly  visible  nor  as  well-defined.  I  am 
referring  to  the  technological  revolu- 
tion building  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  And  I  see  very  little  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  dimension  of  the 
economic  transformation.  Has  the  ad- 
ministration, for  example,  given  as 
much  thought  to  the  implications  of 
German  unification  to  the  continued 
viability  of  Cocom  as  it  has  to  NATO? 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  has  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  a  united  Germany 
from  Cocom.  I  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity that  .several  members  of  Cocom 
have  said  that  Cocom  cannot  and  must 
not  be  an  impediment  to  the  issue  of 
unification. 

I  submit  that  a  Cocom  without  Ger- 
many will  potentially  have  as  serious 
implications  for  the  technology  revo- 
lution in  Europe  as  a  NATO  without  a 
Germany  could  potentially  have  for 
the  security  of  Europe. 

Let  me  demonstrate  by  example 
what  I  mean.  At  the  macrolevel,  the 
Federal  Republic  has  the  largest  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  security  stake  in 
Eastern    Europe's    transformation.    It 


has  the  requisite  economic  resources, 
including  technological  resources,  to 
become  the  leader  in  East-West  trade. 
The  West  Germans  are  world  leaders 
in  such  key  technological  sectors  as 
telecommunications,  to  which  I  will 
come  back  shortly,  and  machine  tools. 
West  Germany  has  captured  45  per- 
cent of  the  machine  tool  market  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  compared 
to  less  than  2  percent  for  the  United 
States. 

Because  it  is  a  case  in  point,  I  will 
from  time  to  time  discuss  the  issues 
and  problems  affecting  telecommuni- 
cations. While  this  is  an  important 
and  critical  industry,  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  problems  involved  with  industry 
offer  industry  technology. 

To  focus  on  a  specific  area  lets 
begin  with  West  Germany,  one  of  the 
world's  leaders  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions sector.  Currently,  Cocom  prohib- 
its the  export  to  East  Germany  of  ci- 
vilian-use telecommunications  digital 
switching  systems,  including  equip- 
ment that  is  obsolete  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe:  namely, 
digital,  transmission  systems  for  radio 
and  fiber  optic  media  up  to  45  mega- 
bits. A  megabit  is  the  speed,  measured 
in  million,  of  how  quickly  and  how 
much  information  travels  over  tele- 
phone lines.  The  more  megabits,  the 
more  simultaneous  call  capacity  the 
system  can  handle.  In  the  United 
States,  AT&T  operates  in  the  range  of 
1.7  gigabits,  units  measured  in  billions. 
The  standard  for  Western  Europe  is 
565  megabits,  but  by  1992,  the  stand- 
ard is  expected  to  increase  to  2.5  giga- 
bits. The  reason  for  decontrolling  sys- 
tems up  to  45  megabits  is  clear:  who 
would  want  to  buy  obsolete  systems  in 
any  event? 

The  administration  proposes  to 
relax  export  control  restrictions  in 
Cocom  in  two  phases  for  telecommuni- 
cations. The  first  phase  would  contin- 
ue to  maintain  controls  on  the  kind  of 
equipment  and  technologies  required 
to  make  compatible  the  telecommuni- 
cations networks  in  Western  and  East- 
ern Europe.  The  proposal  would  also 
extend  China  green  line  treatment  to 
eligible  Central  and  Eastern  European 
countries  for  microwave  systems  up  to 
140  megabits,  but  not  for  fiber,  which 
has  the  capacity  for  more  call  han- 
dling. This  proposal  would  still  require 
anything  above  45  megabits  on  fiber 
and  140  megabits  on  microwave  radio 
to  have  a  unanimous  Cocom  vote  for 
approval,  thereby  slowing  the  process. 
The  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  export  of  the  kinds  of 
equipment  required  to  upgrade  the 
system  at  the  same  level  as  that  of 
China's.  Currently,  China's  green  line 
treatment  permits  such  sophisticated 
telecommunications  equipment  as 
common  channel  signaling  and  140 
megabit  fiber  optic  transmission  sys- 
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tems.  Under  the  administration's  cur- 
rent proposal,  these  systems  would  not 
be  permitted  for  export  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

Even  with  140  megabit  fiber  optic 
transmission  speeds,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  creating  the  neck  of  a  funnel 
when  connecting  to  565  megabit  Euro- 
pean standards.  In  other  words,  the 
disparity  in  the  call  capacities  is  such 
that  the  system  would  choke.  The  re- 
striction of  information  flow  and  civil- 
ian telecommunications  equipment 
and  technology  to  facilitate  informa- 
tion exchange  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
stimulating  political  and  economic  re- 
forms in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
West  Germany  is  going  to  integrate  its 
telecommunications  system  with  an 
obsolete  or  incompatible  one,  be  it  in 
East  Germany  or  other  countries  in 
the  region? 

The  West  German  telecommunica- 
tions market  is  a  protected  market. 
Siemens,  for  example,  has  exclusive 
rights  to  the  development  of  West 
Germany's  telecommunications  infra- 
structure network.  Under  this  circum- 
stance, at  best,  Cocom  will  be  irrele- 
vant to  West  German  development 
plans  in  East  Germany.  At  worst,  the 
political  pressure  to  withdraw  from 
Cocom  can  only  intensify.  At  a  time 
when  the  imperative  is  for  including  a 
united  Germany  in  NATO  and  other 
international  organizations,  the  conse- 
quences of  withdrawing  from  Cocom 
would  have  major  implications  for  the 
continued  viability  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole. 

Do  we  honestly  believe,  then,  that 
the  United  States  Government,  with 
the  possible  support  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  can  stem  the  tide  of  the 
technological  revolution  that  is  sure  to 
occur  in  Europe  as  the  military  threat 
to  the  region  continues  to  decline  at 
its  current  pace?  Does  the  administra- 
tion realize  that,  as  EC92  approaches, 
90  percent  of  U.S.  products  currently 
being  sold  there  are  already  being 
manufactured  in  host  EC  countries  by 
U.S.  multinationals?  What  does  this 
development  mean  for  foreign  avail- 
ability of  technologies  readily  avail- 
able to  the  Soviet  bloc  when  most  con- 
trols on  technology  are  rendered  moot 
first  by  German  reunification  and 
then  by  the  transformation  of  Com- 
munist governments  to  democratic 
ones? 

The  purpose  of  United  States  and 
Cocom  export  controls  is  to  deny  the 
Soviet  bloc  the  acquisition  of  militari- 
ly critical  technologies  that  would  sig- 
nificantly improve  their  military  po- 
tential. What  happens  to  this  purpose 
as  the  countries  of  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe  began  to  transform  de- 
fense factories  into  civilian-producing 
factories?  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  day  soon  when  Europe  will  be 
awash  with  consumer  goods  and  tech- 
nologies  in   search    of   new   markets. 


Where,  one  wonders,  will  U.S.  firms  be 
in  the  larger  economic  transformation 
occurring  in  Europe? 

The  administration's  initial  response 
to  these  questions  has  been  an  initia- 
tive designed  to  buy  time.  About  3 
weeks  ago,  the  Bush  administration 
dispatched  a  high-level  mission  to 
Europe  to  propose  to  the  allies  the 
adoption  of  a  skimpy  and  short  sight- 
ed version  of  the  China  green  line 
policy  for  exports  of  high  technology 
to  the  East  bloc.  Secretaries  Baker  and 
Mosbacher  and  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Scowcroft  are  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  proposal  has  the  blessing  of 
the  administration.  New  York  Times. 
January  23,  1990.  This  from  the  same 
administration  officials  who  labeled  as 
a  "bad  idea"  a  similar  proposal  I  intro- 
duced last  summer  for  relaxing  con- 
trols to  the  bloc.  At  the  time,  I  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  China  green 
line  differential  for  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary to  distinguish  how  we  treat  ex- 
ports to  the  two  countries  from  those 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  to  whom  we  did  not 
wish  to  relax  export  controls. 

The  proposal  also  included  a  safe- 
guard regime  comprised  of  Customs 
agreements  and  Cocom-approved  stra- 
tegic trade  agreements  that  allow 
United  States  officials  to  verify  the 
end  use,  end  uses,  and  location  of 
Western  technology  sold  to  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

I  have  been  briefed  on  the  contents 
of  the  proposal,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  administration's  proposal  still 
falls  short  of  what  the  bloc  nations, 
particularly  Poland  and  Hungary,  will 
require  to  modernize  their  economies. 

The  reason  for  the  administration's 
cautious  approach  to  the  coming  tech- 
nological revolution  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  may  well  be  found  in 
the  rationale  it  has  used  to  relax 
export  controls  toward  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  bloc. 

The  basis  for  the  administration's 
decision,  we  are  told,  is  the  "political 
liberalization  "  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  East  bloc  (Post,  January  22.  1990). 
While  I  do  not  disagree  with  this  ra- 
tionale, the  United  States  and  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  [Cocom],  have 
traditionally  based  high-technology 
controls  on  national  security  determi- 
nations, not  political  liberalization  or 
economic  reforms.  The  nature  of  the 
military  threat,  not  the  nature  of  the 
political  system,  formed  the  rationale 
for  U.S.  export  control  policy. 

During  the  debate  on  economic  as- 
sistance to  Poland  and  Hungary  last 
fall.  Congress,  like  the  administration, 
expressed  its  deep  concern  with 
Poland  and  Hungary's  close  military 
cooperation  with  other  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  their  membership  in  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assist- 
ance [CMEA.  or.  Comecon]  and  the 
continued  presence  of  the  KGB  in 
both  countries.  In  the  end,  the  Con- 


gress adopted  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  a  requirement  that  the  ad- 
ministration identify  the  confidence 
building  measures  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry could  undertake  to  facilitate  the  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements,  including  bi- 
lateral customs  and  technology  trans- 
fer agreements,  that  would  encourage 
greater  direct  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  those  countries.  The  amend- 
ment also  required  the  administration 
to  identify  the  confidence  building 
measures  Poland  and  Hungary  could 
undertake  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing 
export  controls  to  those  countries. 

Since  the  bill  was  signed  in  Novem- 
ber, the  non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries have  taken  several  encouraging 
confidence  building  measures  that  de- 
serve more  reciprocity  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  administration  s  current 
proposal.  For  example,  the  10-member 
nations  of  Comecon,  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated economic  union,  agreed  several 
weeks  ago  to  move  toward  a  market- 
based  system  of  free  trade  despite 
Moscow's  attempt  to  maintain  the 
bankrupt  system  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
proposed  to  gut  the  entire  system  now 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  inte- 
grating their  economies  to  those  of 
the  West.  Moscow's  resistance  at  this 
time  is  pro  forma. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  top  military 
leaders  from  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  defense  alliances  met  in  Vienna 
to  discuss  military  strategy,  spending, 
and  force  deployments  in  the  near 
future.  U.S.  military  analysts  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  a  greater  willingness 
by  some  pact  countries  to  base  their 
security  interests  on  their,  and  not 
Moscow's,  needs.  In  addition,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  have  an- 
nounced spending  cuts  up  to  25  per- 
cent in  the  coming  year,  and  some 
have  pledged  to  scale  back  purchases 
of  new,  high-technology  weapons,  a 
move  that  would  certainly  improve  the 
technology  transfer  environment  to- 
wards the  bloc.  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  also  notified 
Moscow  of  their  intention  to  demand 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  their  respective  territo- 
ries. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and 
Romania  have  ordered  that  pledges  of 
fealty  to  the  party  be  stripped  from 
military  service  oaths. 

Finally,  at  least  one  bloc  country  has 
ordered  a  certain  number  of  KGB 
members  to  leave,  and  plans  to 
demand  that  all  leave  in  due  time. 
Other  bloc  countries  have  expressed 
the  same  intention. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
reciprocating— up  to  a  point.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  re- 
stored most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  imports  from  Poland  and 
Hungary  and  plans  to  lift  Jackson- 
Vanik  trade  restrictions  against  Czech 
imports.  Romania  has  asked  that  its 
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MFN  status  be  restored.  Deposed 
President  Nicolae  Ceauscescu  voliin 
tarily  withdrew  Romania's  MFN 
status  in  1988  because  of  continued 
United  States  criticisms  of  its  human 
rights  violations. 

East  bloc  countries  cannot  hope  to 
develop  a  competitive.  Westernized 
economy  with  third  rate  technology.  A 
Hungarian  official  put  it  this  way: 

We  cannot  have  a  first-rate  economy  witti 
third-rate  technoloe.v.  and  wf  cannot  earn 
the  currency  required  to  tran.sform  our 
backward  economies  into  modern  ones  if  w<' 
cannot  compete  in  the  world  marketplace. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Facilities  arc  becoming  available  as  de- 
fense plants  to  be  absorb  into  civilian  econo- 
my in  East  Europe  are  closed  down 

This  is  one  confidence  building 
measure  that  should  be  factored  into  a 
decision  to  relax  controls  against  tho.se 
countries  that  have  expressed  the  po- 
litical willingness  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  United  States  and 
Cocom  to  develop  technology  security 
regimes  based  on  Western  conditions. 
Hungary,  for  one.  has  tabled  such  a 
proposal  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would,  therefore,  add  one  more  re- 
ciprocal benefit  I  finst  proposed  to  Sec- 
retaries Baker  and  Mosbacher  last 
summer:  grant  those  bloc  countries 
that  have  adopted  democratic  regimes 
and  are  taking  concrete  steps  to 
reduce  their  military,  intelligence,  and 
economic  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
such  as  Poland,  and  soon  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  full  and  immediate 
China  green  line  treatment.  In  other 
words,  treat  these  countries  as  we 
treated  China  before  Tiananmen.  The 
levels  of  technology  available  to  tho.se 
qualifying  bloc  countries  would  be  con 
siderably  higher  than  that  available  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

I  have  been  briefed  on  the  contents 
of  the  proposal,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  administration's  thinking  still 
falls  short  of  what  the  bloc  nations. 
particularly  Poland  and  Hungary,  will 
require  to  modernize  their  economies. 
First,  the  administrations  proposal 
covers  only  three  categories— comput- 
ers, telecommunications,  and  machine 
tools.  The  Cocom  list  contains  39  cate- 
gories. What  happened  to  the  other 
36? 

Second,  within  the  three  categories. 
important  as  they  are,  the  administra 
tion  is  doing  a  slight  bit  of  hand.  It 
proposes  to  relax  controls  in  two 
phases,  and  even  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  phase,  it  falls  well  short  of 
granting  full  China  treatment.  Re- 
garding the  three  categories  in  ques- 
tion, a  closer  look  reveals  their  inher- 
ent shortcoming. 

COMPUTEKS 

China  is  currently  eligible  to  buy 
large  mainframe  computers  such  as 
the  IBM  3090.  The  bloc  countries  are 


limited  to  AT  but  most  PS/2-level  per- 
sonal computers  or  graphic  work  sta- 
tions. The  administration  has  taken  a 
positive  first  step  in  allowing  the 
export  of  the  386  microprocessor,  and 
has  proposed  to  increase  the  level  of 
computers  six  times  from  the  present 
level  to  a  level  of  a  le.sser  IBM-3090. 
The  increase  will  still  be  insufficient 
for  these  countries  to  establish  first- 
rate  medical,  airline,  and  other  legiti- 
mate civilian  end-use  sectors.  Full 
China  green  line  treatment  would. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

As  I  have  already  noted.  China  is 
currently  eligible  to  buy  top-of-the- 
line  telecommiinications  switching 
equipment  to  go  with  the  fiber  optic 
cable  decontrolled  several  years  ago.  It 
may  surprise  some  that  China  has  de- 
veloped the  potential  to  establish  a  na- 
tional and  global  telecommunications 
network  .second  to  none  within  the 
next  5  years. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Finally,  the  U.S.  position  would  de- 
control machine  tools  with  tolerances 
of  plus  or  minus  5  inicrons.  The  China 
green  line  places  the  tolerance  level  at 
plus  or  minus  3  microns.  The  East  bloc 
is  offered  machine  tools  at  grades  infe- 
rior to  — and  not  even  half  as  good  as— 
tho.se  available  to  China.  West  Germa- 
ny has  propo.sed  a  level  even  lower 
than  the  China  green  line. 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  adopted  the  idea 
of  the  technology  transfer  safeguard 
regime  as  a  precondition  to  liberalizing 
export  controls.  This  too,  however,  has 
received  some  attention  on  the  admin- 
istration's latest  propo.sal.  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  dragged  its  feet  on 
doing  anything  concrete  to  nail  down 
any  such  agreements.  Poland  and 
Hungary  have  informed  me  of  their 
willingness  to  initiate  negotiations  on 
bilateral  Customs  and  technology  safe- 
guard agreements  now  based  on 
Cocom  terms.  The  administration  has 
been  lukewarm  to  Hungary's  request 
to  negotiate  a  Customs  agreement:  it 
has  not  even  approached  Poland. 

The  administration  has  been  the  re- 
luctant partner  in  relaxing  controls 
over  the  past  10  months.  Events  in 
Eastern  Europe  clearly  are  moving  at 
breakneck  speed  with  and  without  us. 
On  this  critical  area,  I  would  think  it 
is  to  our  advantage  to  lead  the  negoti- 
ations to  relax  controls  rather  than  al- 
lowing the  allies  to  do  it  for  us.  We 
have  the  experience,  and  we  have  the 
most  sought  after  technology.  The 
latter  is  more  liable  to  change  than 
the  former.  It  does  not  take  a  prophet 
to  foresee  the  collapse  of  Cocom  as  we 
know  it  if  we  do  not  act  promptly  and 
substantively. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
who  believe  that  the  development  of 
free  markets  and  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
and  those  who  share  my  conviction 
that  private  investment  and  technolo- 


gy are  the  minimum  necessary  tools  to 
ensure  the  successful  economic  and 
lasting  political  integration  of  nations 
like  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia into  the  West,  will  support  and 
cosponsor  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  legislation  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2U3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatiies    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(  TION  1    SIIOKI  TITI.K 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  Investment  and  Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1990'  . 

SK(    ::  KIMHNC.s 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

1 1 1  The  changes  occurring  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  widened  the  potential 
for  trade,  investment,  and  commercial  rela- 
tion.i  between  the  United  States  and  select- 
ed countries  of  the  region. 

i2i  The  economic  transformation  occur- 
ring in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  a 
result  of  efforts  to  replace  the  stagnant 
command  economies  of  the  region  with 
market  economies  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  West. 

(3)  Western  nations  should  assist  in  this 
economic  transformation  through  an  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  program 
that  uses  Western  technology  and  private 
direct  investment  to  promote  market  mech- 
anisms. 

i4)  Some  countries  in  the  region  have 
adopted  confidence  building  measures  to  en- 
courage greater  direct  private  sector  invest- 
ment, as  evidenced  by— 

(Ai  lowering  National  budget  deficits  by 
proposed  spending  reductions  of  up  to  25 
percent  in  the  coming  year  by  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, and  Czechoslovakia: 

(B)  the  notification  to  Moscow  by  Hunga- 
ry and  Czechoslovakia  of  their  intention  to 
demand  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  their  respective  territories: 

<Ci  the  removal  of  pledges  of  fealty  to  the 
Communist  Party  from  military  service 
oaths  by  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Ro 
mania: 

ID)  proposals  from  Poland.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  to  end  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  A.ssistance  (COMECON), 
in  order  to  integrate  their  economies  into 
the  West: 

(El  promises  by  some  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers to  remove  all  Soviet  intelligence  agents 
within  their  borders: 

(F)  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  military 
threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  through  the 
end  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  of  forceful 
intervention  to  maintain  communist  re- 
gimes hostile  to  the  West;  and 

(G>  the  expressed  willingness  by  some 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  negotiate 
technology  security  agreements  on  Western 
terms,  including  the  enactment  of  national 
legislation  to  harmonize  obligations  by  the 
recipient  country. 

SM    :i  IIK<  I ..VHATION  OK  I'OI.K  Y 

(a)  Promotion  of  Democratization —It  is 
the  policy  of  the  tJnitcd  States  Government 
to  promote  democratization  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  through  development  of  the 


private  .sector  and  the  introduction  of  free 
market  mechanisms. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Soviet  Capabilities.  — It 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  to  recognize  the  confidence  building 
measures  undertaken  by  those  countries  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  reduce  sig 
nificantly  the  Soviet  military  and  intelli 
gence  capabilities  within  their  borders  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  threat  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  West. 

(c)  Negotiations.- It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations within  the  group  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Committee")  to  enhance  exports 
to  tho.se  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe— 

111  that  have  made  the  transition  from  a 
communist  form  of  government  to  a  demo 
cratic  form  of  government  ba.sed  on  West- 
ern values  and  institutions,  and 

(2)  that  demonstrate  they  are  taking  ap- 
propriate steps  to  protect  against  the  diver- 
sion of  Western  technology,  including  the 
removal  of  Soviet  intelligence  agents  from 
within  their  borders. 
SKt     1   MKASI  KKS  KOK  KXI'ORT  K.MI  \S(  KMKNT 

Section  5  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404  i  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(r)  Export  Enhancement.- The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  the  following  steps  to  imple- 
ment an  investment  and  export  enhance- 
ment regime  for  participating  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that  have  made 
the  transition  from  a  Communist  form  of 
government  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment based  on  Western  values  and  institu- 
tions, and  that  demonstrate  they  are  taking 
appropriate  steps  to  protect  against  diver- 
sion of  Western  technology,  including  the 
removal  of  Soviet  intelligence  agents  from 
Within  their  borders: 

(1)  Establishment  of  an  export  en- 
hancement differential  — 

(A)  The  President  shall  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Defense  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  to  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  for  the  removal  of 
controls  on  shipments  of  goods  or  technol- 
ogies to  countries  that  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  this  subsection  which  are  at  a 
level  that  does  not  exceed  the  level  to  which 
exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
require  only  notification  of  the  govern 
ments  participating  in  the  Committee. 

•iBi  Upon  obtaining  such  approval,  the 
President  shall  instruct  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Commerce,  and  Defen.se  to  take  such 
steps  as  are  nece.ssary  to  implement  such 
level  of  control  within  the  context  of  United 
Stales  law  and  regulation. 

(C)  Exports  which  exceed  the  levels  of 
technology  permitted  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  that  require  only  notifica- 
tion to  the  Committee  shall  be  processed  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  with  the  proper  referral 
to  the  Committee.  Favorable  consideration 
of  applications  shall  be  presumed  if  they 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

"(i)  the  end-user  is  a  legitimate  civil  or 
commercial  entity: 

(iil  the  proposed  export  is  rea-sonable  and 
appropriate  in  quantity  and  quality  for  the 
stated  civil  or  commercial  end  use: 

"(iii)  the  civil  or  commercial  application  is 
well  established  in  the  West  and  there  is  no 
clearly  identified  direct  military  application 
for  the  proposed  export  product  in  Soviet 
bloc  or  United  States  military  systems: 

"(iv)  the  risk  of  diversion  is  inherently 
limited  by  the  function  of  the  equipment. 


random  on-site  inspection,  adequate  com- 
puter use  logs  or  software  access  controls,  or 
Western  participation  in  the  management 
or  operation  of  the  application:  and 

IV)  the  proposed  export  is  subject  to  gov- 
ernment to-government  assurances,  where 
applicable  and  appropriate,  under  the  tech- 
nology transfer  procedures  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee. 

"(2)  Customs-to-customs  agreements.— 
The  President  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Customs  Service,  in  coordination 
with  the  Department  of  State,  to  initiate 
the  negotiation  of  government-to-govern- 
ment Customs  Memoranda  of  Understand- 
ing iMOUsi  with  those  countries  meeting 
the  criteria  in  this  subsection,  which,  among 
other  things,  provide  for  a  mutual  assist- 
ance agreement  to  prevent  and  investigate 
breaches  of  United  States  Customs  laws, 
and  which  provide  the  legal  basis  for  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
to  request  assistance  from  the  participating 
governments. 

I  3)  Export  enhancement  security  agree- 
ments—The  President  shall  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Defense,  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  those  countries 
meeting  the  criteria  in  section  3(c)  to  con- 
clude bilateral  technology  transfer  safe- 
guard agreements  containing  the  appropri- 
ate principles  approved  by  the  Committee 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  requirements 
for  import  certificates  and  delivery  verifica- 
tion documents,  prelicense  and  postship- 
ment  checks,  reexport  provisions,  and  en- 
forcement cooperation.". 

SKI     ;   RKI'OKTS  to  (  OM.KKSS 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  repr-t  describing  the 
initial  steps  taken  by  the  Uuited  States  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  4. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Mitchell, 
Mr.     Byrd,     Mr.     Pell.     Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Adams,     Mr.     Bingaman.     Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.    Kerrey,    Ms.    Mikulski, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Stevens); 
S.  2114.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence 
in  American  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering    education;    enhance    the 
scientific  and  technical  literacy  of  the 
American  public;  stimulate  the  profes- 
sional  development   of  scientists  and 
engineers;  provide  for  education,  train- 
ing,   and    retraining    of    the    Nation's 
technologists;    increase   the   participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  ca- 
reers in  mathematics,  science,  and  en- 
gineering; and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EXCELLENCE  IN  MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND 
ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  in- 
troducing the  Excellence  in  Math,  Sci- 
ence, and  Engineering  Education  Act 
of  1990.  Joining  us  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  are  Senator  Mitchell,  Sena- 
tor Byrd,  Senator  Pell.  Senator 
Glenn.  Senator  Rockefeller.  Senator 
Adams,  Senator  Bingaman,  Senator 
DoDD,  Senator  Gore.  Senator  Inouye. 


Senator   Kerrey.   Senator   Mikulski, 
Senator  Simon,  and  Senator  Stevens. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  American  students  first  in  the 
world  in  math,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing achievement  by  the  year  2000.  The 
national  education  crisis  is  especially 
severe  in  these  subjects.  The  Excel- 
lence in  Math.  Science,  and  Engineer- 
ing Education  [EMSEE]  Act  will  help 
us  begin  to  meet  that  challenge  and 
restore  America's  competitive  position 
in  the  world  economy. 

Since  the  Second  World  War.  the 
United  States  has  been  preeminent  in 
basic  scientific  research  and  in  the 
practical  inventions  that  stem  from 
that  research,  from  semiconductors  to 
computers  and  from  color  TV  to  video 
recorders.  In  most  technical  fields, 
American  scientists  and  engineers 
have  set  the  pace— at  least  until  recent 
years. 

Today,  however,  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  able  to  build  higher  qual- 
ity products  at  lower  cost.  Japanese 
and  German  engineers  translate 
American  inventions  into  commercial 
products  that  increasingly  dominate 
the  global  marketplace.  Their  busi- 
nesses reap  vast  profits  from  innova- 
tions, and  those  profits  are  used  to 
buy  up  American  industry  and  real 
estate. 

Our  current  problems  stem  in  large 
part  from  our  underinvestment  in 
human  resources,  which  are  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Nation's  strength 
and  creativity.  As  a  consequence. 
American  students  regularly  finish 
last  in  comparisons  with  their  counter- 
parts in  other  industrial  countries. 

Four-fifths  of  elementary  school 
mathematics  teachers  are  not  fully 
qualified  to  teach  math  and  two-thirds 
of  elementary  school  science  teachers 
are  not  fully  qualified  to  teach  science. 
A  third  of  U.S.  high  schools  offer  no 
physics  course,  and  many  others  offer 
no  chemistry  course.  Even  where  the 
courses  are  offered,  the  results  are  not 
encouraging.  In  a  recent  survey  of  13 
countries.  U.S.  high  school  seniors 
ranked  9th  in  advanced  physics;  11th 
in  advanced  chemistry;  and  dead  last 
in  advanced  biology. 

At  the  college  level,  the  situation  is 
equally  bleak.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
last  year's  freshman  class  planned  to 
major  in  math,  compared  with  4  per- 
cent, 20  years  ago.  Currently  only  5 
percent  of  United  States  undergradu- 
ates earn  bachelor  of  science  degrees- 
compared  to  20  percent  in  Japan  and 
37  percent  in  Germany.  In  U.S.  gradu- 
ate schools,  50  percent  of  the  engi- 
neering doctorate  degrees  are  earned 
by  foreign  students. 

Unfortunate  as  the  situation  is 
today,  demographic  trends  suggest 
greater  problems  in  the  future.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  the  Nation  will  face  a 
shortage  of  as  many  as  675,000  scien- 
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lists  and  engineers  by  the  year  2006 
And  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Allan  Bromley,  has  estimat- 
ed that  we  face  a  shortfall  of  2  million 
qualified  technicians  by  the  year  2000. 
We  must  draw  many  more  students 
into  these  fields,  especially  women  and 
minorities.  Encouraging  their  educa 
tion  in  these  areas  is  no  longer  just  a 
matter  of  equity:  it  is  essential  to 
maintaining  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
the  global  economy. 

And  in  this  post-cold-war  era.  inter 
national  economic  competition  is  the 
cornerstone  of  national  influence.  The 
fundamental  changes  taking  place  in 
the  world  require  a  basic  shift  in  na- 
tional priorities.  The  real  currency  of 
the  global  economy  is  computerized, 
high-technology  information:  and  the 
key  to  economic  success  is  the  ability 
to  use  that  information  to  innovate, 
manufacture,  and  market  new  prod 
ucts  and  services.  To  do  so  effectively 
requires  a  highly  educated,  technically 
trained  workforce  and  citizens  who  are 
scientifically  literate. 

America's  competitive  challenge  and 
educational  shortcomings  are  not  due 
to  any  intrinsic  defects  in  our  re- 
sources, capabilities,  or  character.  We 
have  what  it  takes  to  turn  the  situa- 
tion around.  It  is  entirely  within  our 
power  to  alter  national  priorities. 
make  far-sighted  decisions,  and  re-es 
tablish  our  educational  excellence  and 
economic  pre-eminence. 

Our  proposed  legislation  can  be  a 
significant  first  step  toward  making 
America  first  again.  The  bill  launches 
a  number  of  demonstration  programs 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  to  In- 
crease overall  scientific  and  technical 
literacy:  expand  the  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers:  upgrade  technolo- 
gist education  and  training:  and  in 
crease  the  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  these  fields. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the 
bill  contains  the  following  principal 
provisions: 

First,  a  national  institute  for  tech- 
nology and  learning  to  develop  new 
ways  to  improve  teaching  through  the 
application  of  advanced  technology; 

Second.  10  region  consortiums  to 
bring  government,  educators,  business. 
and  community  groups  together  in  im- 
proving elementary  and  secondary 
schools  within  the  region: 

Third,  space  exploration  and  other 
hands-on,  interactive  projects  in  muse- 
ums and  science  centers  to  stimulate 
students'  interest  in  these  fields: 

Fourth,  bootstrap  grants  to  upgrade 
science  departments  at  geographically 
dispersed  colleges: 

Fifth,  industrywise  technology  train- 
ing consortiums  to  upgrade  techni- 
cians' skills:  and 

Sixth,  women  and  minority  visiting 
role  models  to  stimulate  students'  in- 
terest in  pursuing  these  subjects. 


The  bill  authorizes  $125  million  for 
the.se  provisions  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  'such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  each  of  the  following  fiscal  years 
through  the  year  2000. 

We  intend  to  circulate  this  measure 
widely  among  the  scientific,  technical, 
educational,  and  professional  commu- 
nities, to  draw  in  business,  labor,  and 
community  leaders,  and  through  their 
assistance  make  this  bill  a  strong  start 
on  the  path  to  a  new  era  of  national 
preeminence. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century. 
Albert  Einstein  made  one  of  the  great- 
est leaps  of  human  imagination,  when 
he  discovered  that  matter  could  be 
transformed  into  energy.  His  simple 
formula— e^mc  squared— led  to  the 
recognition  that  a  quart  of  water  could 
unleash  as  much  energy  as  750  million 
gallons  of  gasoline. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  can  become 
an  educational  e  -  mc  squared  for 
math,  science,  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  energy  it  un- 
leashes—among students  and  teachers, 
and  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians—will spark  a  resurgence  of  excel- 
lence in  the.se  disciplines  and  revise 
American  leadership. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  will  begin  hearings 
on  this  bill  later  this  month,  and  we 
hope  to  bring  it  before  the  full  Senate 
early  this  spring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:  First,  a  summary  of  the  bill: 
second,  a  summary  of  the  bill's  au- 
thorization of  appropriations:  third,  a 
program  description  of  the  Apple 
Valley  Science  and  Technology 
Center,  which  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  kind  of  grass  roots  innovation  in 
informal  math/science  education 
which  the  bill  is  seeking  to  foster:  and 
fourth,  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2114 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK(TI(IN  I    SHOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excellence 
in   Mathematics.   Science,   and  Engineering 
Education  Act  of  1990' 
TITI.K  I— N.\TI«»NAI,  (;().\l,  .AND  POLICY  FOR 

.M.ATHKM.ATK  S.    S(  IEN(  E.    EN(;|NEEKI.\G. 

AND  TE(  HN(»I.<)(;V  EDI  (  ATION 
SK(     101    KIM)l\(..s  \SI)  (IKJK(TI\  K.S 

ia»  Findings. —The  Congress  finds  that— 

I  1 )  America  s  competitive  position  in  the 
global  economy  is  eroding: 

(21  restoring  Americas  competitive  posi- 
tion requires  substantially  increased  produc- 
tivity and  innovation  in  American  business 
enterprises; 

i3i  both  productivity  and  innovation 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  on  the  successful 
commercial  application  of  such  advances  in 
science  and  technology: 

(4)  progress  on  a  host  of  national  prob- 
lems,   from    national    security    and    energy 


sources  to  health  care  and  environmental 
quality,  also  depends  on  advances  in  science 
and  technology  and  the  effective  incorpora- 
tion of  such  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  economy  and  society  at  large: 

(5)  advances  in  .science  and  technology 
depend,  in  large  part,  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Nations  mathematicians,  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technologists, 

<6)  in  addition,  commercialization  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  advances  requires  a  scien- 
tifically and  technically  literate  workforce 
and  a  sufficiently  large  and  well-trained 
supply  of  technologists: 

(7)  projections  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  estimate  a  shortage  of  up  to 
675.000  scientists  and  engineers  by  the  vear 
2006; 

(8)  the  Science  Advi.ser  to  the  President 
has  estimated  a  shortage  of  2.000.000  tech- 
nicians by  the  year  2000; 

<9)  by  the  year  2000.  the  Nation  must 
produce  an  additional  300.000  mathematics, 
.science,  and  engineering  teachers; 

1 10)  currently  60.000  teachers  in  the.se 
fields  are  not  fully  qualified; 

(U)  virtually  all  comparisons  of  the 
tJnited  States  and  United  States  competi- 
tors show  that  American  students  lag  sig- 
nificantly behind  foreign  counterparts  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology; 

1 12)  women  and  minority  groups  are  sig- 
nificantly under-represented  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  women  and 
most  minority  groups  in  the  overall  popula- 
tion; and 

<13)  America  can  meet  its  critical  needs  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering, only  by  significantly  increasing  the 
participation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
mathematics,  .science,  and  engineering. 

lb)  National  Objectives.— The  Congress. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  findings  described 
in  subsection  (a),  declares  that  it  shall  be  a 
national  objective  to— 

(1)  have  American  students  rank  first  in 
the  world  in  scientific  and  technical  liter- 
acy: 

(2)  increase  the  number  of  graduates  with 
degrees  in  mathematics,  .science  and  engi- 
neering; 

<3)  increase  the  number  of  well-trained 
technologists  in  the  workforce; 

(4)  increase  the  number  of  women  and  mi- 
norities pursuing  careers  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering;  and 

(5)  upgrade  the  Nations  educational  and 
career  training  systems  to  achieve  the  fore- 
going four  objectives. 

SK(  .    1(12    DKCI.AR.ATION  OK   POLK  >    AM)   PRINCI- 
I'LKS 

(a)  Policy.— The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to— 

( 1 )  consider  the  talents  of  all  of  its  citizens 
as  its  most  valuable  national  resource; 

(2)  consider  Federal  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  education,  training, 
and  retraining  of  such  talent  as  an  essential 
investment  in  the  Nation's  future; 

(3)  set  and  achieve  a  minimum  standard  of 
scientific  and  technical  literacy  for  the 
American  public; 

(4)  recognize  the  special  value  to  the 
Nation  of.  and  meet  the  special  require- 
ments for.  educating  and  training  sufficient 
numbers  of  mathematicians,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technologists:  and 

(5)  devote  the  necessary  resources  to  stim- 
ulate and  foster  the  substantially  increased 
participation  of  women  and  minorities  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering. 


(b)  Principles.— The  Congress  further  de- 
clares that  the  policies  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  implemented  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles: 

11)  The  strength  of  the  American  educa- 
tional system  stems  from  the  system's 
grounding  in  local  communities,  the  diversi- 
ty of  educational  approaches  employed  in 
the  various  States,  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector,  and  informal  edu- 
cation through  public  television,  museums, 
and  other  community  programs. 

1 2)  The  implementation  of  the  policies  .set 
forth  in  sub.section  la)  shall  be  accom- 
plished, whenever  appropriate,  through  the 
creation  of  consortiums  consisting  of  rele- 
vant Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  laboratories,  local  school  dis- 
tricts, universities,  community  colleges,  mu- 
seums and  other  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  private  business  firms 

<3)  The  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  limited  to- 

lA)  encouraging  the  development  of.  and 
adherence  to.  standards  of  educational  ex- 
cellence; 

(B)  sponsoring  educational  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  and  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(Ct  stimulating  State  and  local  govern 
ment.  the  educational  community,  museums 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate business  firms,  though  leveraged 
matching  funds,  campaigns  for  corporate 
donations,  and  other  such  mechanisms,  to 
contribute  their  full  potential  to  the  educa- 
tion process. 

(4)  In  order  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  its  role  more  effectively,  the 
Federal  Government  shall  ensure  the  im- 
proved exchange  of  information  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Departments  of  Education. 
Energy,  and  Defense,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  any 
other  Federal  agencies  that  have  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology  education  pro- 
grams. 

(5)  It  shall  be  a  priority  of  the  Congress  to 
adequately  fund  existing  programs  in  math- 
ematics and  science  education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  other  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

SK(     to:t  NATIONAL  (iOAI.S  VOR  THK  VKAR  20(M). 

I  a)  Decade  Designation, -The  Congress 
declares  that  the  period  from  January  1. 
1990  through  December  31.  1999.  shall  be 
designated  as  the  "Decade  of  Excellence  in 
American  Mathematics.  Science,  and  Engi- 
neering Education". 

(b)  Paramount  National  Goal.— The  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  shall  be  a  paramount 
national  goal  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
10Kb)  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  2000. 

(c)  Assessment  and  Achievement.— (1 )  In 
order  to  assess  progress  toward,  and 
achievement  of.  the  goal  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, shall— 

(A)  set  forth  the  objectives  described  in 
section  101(b)  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
such  objectives  provide  for— 

(i)  acceptable  standards  of  public  literacy 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  technology. 

(ii)  the  professional  development  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  mathematicians,  scientists. 
engineers,  and  technologists. 


<iii)  the  attraction  and  retention  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science  and  engi- 
neering, and 

(iv)  greater  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence and  engineering; 

iB)  develop,  promulgate,  and  employ  ap- 
propriate criteria,  guidelines,  indicators,  and 
measurement  tools  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  Nation's  achievement  of  .said  objectives; 

<C)  collect  relevant  statistics  and  other 
necessary  data  throughout  the  decade  de 
scribed  in  .section  103(ai,  and  analyze  such 
information  to  assess  progress  toward  the 
goal  set  forth  in  subsection  <b); 

(D)  sponsor  a  major  international  survey 
in  1999.  to  indicate  whether  American  stu- 
dents, from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade,  have  significantly  improved  their 
academic  performance  by  surpassing  foreign 
counterparts  in  competitive  nations  in 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology: 

iE>  provide  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  March  31.  2000.  which 
summarizes  the  information  assembled 
under  subparagraphs  <Ci  and  'D)  of  this 
sub.section  and  which  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive as.sessment  of  the  extent  to  which  said 
national  goal  has  been  achieved  by  the  year 
2000. 

1 2)  The  objectives  de.scribed  in  paragraph 
11" A)  shall  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  in 
which  such  objectives  can  be  measured  or 
reasonably  estimated. 

TITLE  II— SCIENTIKK'  AND  TEC'HNUAL 
LITERACY  OK  THE  GENERAL  PIBLIC 
SK(     L'lil    SHORT  TITLK 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Scientific 
and  Technical  Literacy  Act  of  1990  ". 
PART    A— NATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND    DIS- 
SEMINATION IN  .MATHEM.ATUS.  SCIENCE. 
AND  TECHN()L0(;Y  EDI  CATION 

SK(     2111    NATKIN.AI.    INSTITITK   OK  TKCHNOLO*,^ 
AND  I.KARNINi; 

(a)  Institute  Established.— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  National  Institute  for  Technology 
and  Learning  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Institute"),  which  shall 
conduct  interdisciplinary  research  on  the 
processes  by  which  individuals  learn  and  the 
ways  in  which  advanced  technologies  can  be 
utilized  to  facilitate  such  processes. 

(b)  Interdisciplinary  Research.— The 
interdisciplinary  research  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  utilize  state-of- 
the-art  developments  in  advanced  technol- 
ogies and  research  findings  in  all  relevant 
fields,  including  the  cognitive  sciences,  com- 
puter science,  communications  technology, 
information  storage  and  retrieval,  and 
audio-visual  technologies. 

(c)  Composition.— The  Institute  shall  con- 
sist of— 

<  1 )  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian; 

(2)  the  Technology  and  Learning  Advisory 
Panel  established  under  subsection  (d);  and 

(3)  such  professional  and  support  staff  as 
are  appointed  by  the  Director  as  necessary 
to  conduct  the  research  program  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Advisory  Panel.— (I)  There  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Institute  a  Technology 
and  Learning  Advisory  Panel  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Panel  ")  which 
shall  advise  the  Director  on  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  evaluation  of  the  Institute's 
research  programs. 

(2)  The  Panel  shall  consist  of  U  members, 
including— 


(A)  three  ex-officio  members  as  follows: 

(i)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

(ii)  the  Assistant  Director  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Education  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and 

(iii)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education- 
al Research  and  Improvement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and 

<B)  8  public  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
chosen,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
so  as  to  reflect  a  broad  range  of  relevant  dis- 
ciplines and  fields. 

13 )  The  Panel  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

(4)  The  Panel's  8  public  members  shall 
serve  3-year  staggered  terms. 

(5)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not  in 
regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Panel,  compensation  for 
service  at  the  rate  for  grade  GS-15  set  forth 
in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltime.  and.  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  in  Government  ser\ice. 

le)  Publication —The  Institute  shall  pub- 
lish the  results  of  the  research  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  la)  and  shall  make 
such  results  promptly  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  National  Clear- 
inghouse for  Mathematics.  Science,  and 
Technology  Education  established  under 
section  211 

SK(  .  211  NATIONAl.  (  l.KARIN(,HOlSK  KOR  SCI- 
KN<  K  M\THKMATI(S  AND  TEl  HNOL- 
(M;>  EDK  ATION 

(a)  Clearinghouse  Authorized.— (D  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Director, 
is  authorized  to  award  a  grant  or  contract  to 
establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Sci- 
ence. Mathematics,  and  Technology  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Clear- 
inghouse"). 

(2)  The  grant  or  contract  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  1 1 1  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive,  merit  basis. 

(b)  Use  of  Funds — 

(1)  The  grant  or  contract  awarded  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to— 

(A>  maintain  a  permanent  repository  of 
precollege  science,  mathematics,  and  tech- 
nology education  instruction  materials  and 
programs  for  use  by  the  Regional  Consorti- 
ums established  under  part  B  of  this  title 
and  the  public; 

(B>  maintain  a  permanent  repository  of 
all  precollege  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology  education  instruction  materials 
and  programs  developed  with  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds,  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  such  instructional  materials  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Department  of  Education  and  State  and 
National  Eisenhower  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence programs; 

(C>  compile  information  on  all  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology  education  pro- 
grams administered  by  each  Federal  agency 
or  department; 

(D)  cooperate  with  identifiable  and  exist- 
ing data  bases  containing  mathematics  and 
science  curriculum  and  instructional  materi- 
als. Federal  and  non-Federal,  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  under  this  title:  and 
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(E)  disseminate  information  regardinii 
such  mathematics,  science,  and  technology 
education  materials  and  programs  among 
identifiable  and  existing  dissemination  net 
works  and  to  the  Regional  Consortiums  es- 
tablished under  part  B  of  this  title  through 
a  single  on-line  computer  database  that  can 
be  readily  accessed  and  utilized,  publications 
and  other  media. 

1 2)  The  Clearinghouse  shall  employ  both 
traditional  and  current  technological  meth 
ods  for  storing,  retrieving,  and  disseminat- 
ing educational  matenal.s  to  the  Regional 
Consortiums  established  under  part  B  of 
this  title  and  the  public 

(3)  The  Clearinghouse  shall  expend  one- 
third  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  on  the  dis.semination  of  materi- 
als to  the  Regional  Consort  lum.s. 

<c)  Programs  .and  Mater i.m.s.  — Each  Fed- 
eral agency  or  department  which  has  sup- 
ported or  .supports  the  development  of  a 
mathematics,  .science,  or  technology  educa- 
tion instruction  material  or  program,  incliid 
ing  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Department  of  Kducation.  shall  submit 
to  the  Clearinghouse  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  such  material  or  program  for  the 
Clearinghouse  and  each  Regional  Consorti- 
um. 

(d)  Selection  Criteria. -The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  petT  revievi  process  to 
select  the  recipient  of  the  award  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Application.— Each  entity  desiring  to 
establish  and  operate  the  Clearinghouse  au- 
thorized in  subsection  lai  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner  and  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

ifi  Steering  Committee.  The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  steering  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  Department  of  Educa 
tion  to  recommend  policies  and  activities  for 
the  Clearinghouse 
P.ART   B— RK<;i()NAI.   S(  IKN(  K,.   M  ATHEM.AT- 

U.S.     .AM)     TK(  H.N(>l.<»<a      KDI  <  ATION.AI. 

pr<m;r.a.ms 

SK<  >■:»  KKI.IONM.  S(  IKM  K  M  \THKMATK  S  A\n 
TK(HS(II.0(.>  Kill  (  KTKIN  (ONSOKTI 
I  MS 

(ai  Short  Title. -This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  Regional  Science.  Mathemat- 
ics, and  Technology  Con.sortium  Act  of 
1990'. 

(b)  Program  Established.-  i  1 1  The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  •Secretary"),  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda 
tion  (hereinafter  referred  to  a^  the  Direc 
lor"),  is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  eligi- 
ble entities  to  establish  and  operate  regional 
science,  mathematics,  and  technology  edu- 
cation consortiums  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Regional  Consortiums"!  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  and  implementing  ex- 
emplary science,  mathematics  and  technolo- 
gy education  instruction  materials,  teaching 
methods  and  assessment  tools  for  use  by  el- 
ementary and  secondary  .school  students. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  .section,  award  1 
grant  to  an  eligible  entity  in  each  region. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  shall  jointly 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(4)  Grants  under  this  title  shall  be  award- 
ed for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  and 
shall  be  reviewed  no  later  than  30  months 
from  the  date  the  grant  is  awarded  Grants 
shall  be  awarded  no  later  than  12  months 
from  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(5)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  is  a 
relatively  equal  distribution  among  the  re- 
gions of  the  funds  made  available,  but  the 
Secretary  may  award  additional  funds  to  a 
regional  consortium  on  the  basis  of  popula 
lion  and  geographical  conditions  of  the 
region  being  served. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  .sec- 
tion— 

1 1)  the  term  "eligible  entity"  means— 

(A)  a  private  nonprofit  organization: 

(B)  an  institution  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion; 

(C)  a  public  agency; 

(D)  an  interstate  agency  established  by 
compact : 

(E)  a  State  or  local  educational  agency; 

(F)  a  regional  educational  laboratory  and 
the  research  and  development  center  estab 
lished  under  section  405id)'4)iA)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

(Gi  a  professional  scientific  or  malhemat 
ics  association; 
(H)  an  educational  association; 

(1)  a  museum  or  science  technology 
center; 

(Ji  a  library; 

(K)  an  educational  television  station; 
(L)  historically  black  colleges;  or 
(M)  a  combination  of  the  entities  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (12); 

(2)  the  term  region"  means  a  region  of 
the  United  States  served  by  a  regional  edu 
cation  laboratory  that  is  supported  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
405(d)(4)(A)<i)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "regional  consortium"  mean.s 
a  regional  science,  mathematics,  and  tech- 
nology education  consortium  established 
pursuant  to  section  211(a) 

(c)  Use  of  Funds. -Funds  provided  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  Regional 
Consortiums,  under  the  direction  of  a  re 
gional  board,  to— 

I  1 )  identify,  adapt,  disseminate,  and  imple- 
ment mathematics,  science,  and  technology 
education  instruction  materials,  teaching 
methods  and  assessment  tools  for  use  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  .school  students; 

(2)  train  classroom  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  use  of  mathematics,  .science, 
and  technology  education  instruction  mate- 
rials, teaching  methods  and  assessment 
tools: 

<3)  qualify  classroom  teachers  to  train 
other  teachers  in  the  use  of  such  instruction 
materials,  teaching  methods  and  assessment 
tools  in  the  classroom; 

(4)  work  with  classroom  teachers  in  the 
identification  and  adaptation  of  such  in- 
struction materials,  teaching  methods  and 
assessment  tools  for  use  in  classrooms 
within  the  region; 

1 5)  assist  classroom  teachers,  where  appro- 
priate, in  securing  training  to  enhance  such 
teacher's  subject  knowledge  and  teaching 
skills  in  the  areas  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  technology  education: 

(6)  offer  fellowships,  internships,  or 
summer  programs  to  enable  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  the  Regional 
Consortiums; 

(7)  disseminate  information  regarding  in- 
formal science,  mathematics,  and  technolo- 
gy education  activities  and  programs  offered 
by  Federal  agencies  and  private  or  public 
agencies  and  institutions  within  the  region; 

(8 1  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  instruc- 
tion materials,  teaching  methods  and  assess- 
ment tools  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  located  throughout  the  region; 

(9)  collect  data  on  activities  assisted  under 
this  section  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effec- 


tiveness of   the  activities  of   the   Regional 
Consortiums: 

(10)  maintain  on-line  computer  networks 
with  all  Regional  Consortiums  and  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  established  in  .section 
212: 

(11)  assist  local  and  State  educators  in 
identifying  .science  and  technology  equip- 
ment needs;  and 

(12)  establish  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  that  are 
under-represented  in.  and  underserved  b.\ . 
mathematics,  .science,  and  technology  edu- 
cation. 

(d)  Application  and  Review— Each  eligi- 
ble entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Director, 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall- 

(A)  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  entity 
shall  implement  and  disseminate  mathemat 
ics,  .science,  and  technology  education  in- 
struction materials,  teaching  methods  and 
a.sse.ssment  tools  through  a  consortium  of 
the  regions  mathematics,  .science,  and  tech- 
nology education  organizations  and  agen 
cies; 

(Bi  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  entity 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  regional 
consortium  at  the  direction  of  a  regional 
board; 

(C)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought; 

(Di  demonstrate  the  capability  to  proper- 
ly and  effectively  implement  and  di.ssemi- 
nate  science,  mathematics,  and  technology 
education  instruction  materials,  teaching 
methods,  and  assessment  tools:  and 

(E)  provide  assurances  that  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  programs  and  activities  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  that  are  under- 
represented  in.  and  underserved  by.  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  education. 

(el  Approval  of  Application.— ( 1)  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Director, 
shall  approve  applications  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  .subsection  (a)  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  and  procedures  established  under 
paragraph  ( 2 1. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall 
jointly  develop  procedures  and  criteria  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  grants  are  awarded  on 
a  competitive,  merit  basis  as  determined  by 
the  peer  review  process  described  in  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  establish  for  each  region 
a  panel  which  shall  conduct  the  technical 
review  of  the  applications  from  such  region 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  submit  its 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  and  Di- 
rector. The  Secretary  and  Director  shall 
each  appoint  one-half  of  the  members  of 
each  panel,  who.  to  the  extent  feasible, 
shall  reside  in  the  region  for  which  applica 
tions  are  being  considered.  Each  panel  shall 
include  representatives  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence and  technology  education  and  teach- 
ing: State  and  local  education  agencies: 
post -secondary  education  community;  infor- 
mal education  community:  practicing  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  mathematicians:  the 
business  community;  and  groups  that  are 
underrepresented  in.  and  underserved  by, 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology  edu- 
cation. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  establish  a  national 
panel,  or  to  the  extent  necessary,  panels,  to 
review  the  recommendation  made  by  each 
regional  technical  review  panel  and  submit 


to  the  Secretary  and  Director  final  recom- 
mendations for  awards  of  grants  under  this 
section  The  Secretary  and  the  Director 
shall  each  appoint  one  half  of  the  members 
of  such  panel  or  panels. 

<f)  Regional  Boards.  — Each  eligible  entity 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  es- 
tablish a  regional  board  to  oversee  the  ad- 
ministration and  establishment  of  program 
priorities  lor  the  Regional  Consortium  es- 
tablished by  such  eligible  entity.  Such  re- 
gional board  shall  include  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  agency  or  organization 
participating  in  the  regional  con.sortium. 
and  if  not  represented  on  the  consortium,  at 
least  one  representative  of — 

(1)  State  education  agencies: 

(2)  local  education  agencies,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  large,  small,  urban,  and  rural 
school  districts: 

(3)  teachers; 

(4)  institutions  of  post -secondary  educa- 
tion including  science  and  mathematics  edu- 
cators; 

<5i  the  busin<\ss  community: 

(6)  professional  .scientific,  engineering, 
and  mathematics  associations; 

(7  I  parents; 

(8i  infor.mal  education  organizations; 

(9)  regional  education  laboratories;  and 

(10 1  groups  that  arc  underrepresented  in. 
and  under.served  by.  mathematics,  .science. 
and  technology  education. 

'g'  Payments:  Federal  Share;  Non-Feder- 
al Share. - 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligi- 
ble entity  having  an  application  approved 
under  subsection  (di  of  this  .section  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  activities  de 
scribed  in  the  application 

(2)  The  Federal  share- 

(A)  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  fiscal 
years  in  which  an  eligible  entity  receives  as- 
sistance shall  be  75  percent; 

(B)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  60 
percent. 

(C)  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  such 
year  shall  be  50  percent. 

(3)(A)  The  non  Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  facilities,  over- 
head, equipment,  or  services.  Such  non  Fed- 
eral share  may  also  include  funds  received 
by  Slate  and  local  education  agencies  from 
Federal  mathematics,  .science,  and  technolo- 
gy education  programs. 

(B)  Each  eligible  entity  having  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  subsection  (ei  of  this 
section  shall  pay  the  non-Federal  share  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  At  least  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  activi- 
ties described  in  the  application  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  business  concerns  within  the 
region. 

(ii)  At  IcEusl  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  ac 
livities  described  in  the  application  shall  be 
furnished  by  local  education  agencies  in  the 
region  and  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the 
region. 

(lii)  The  balance  of  the  cost  of  activities 
described  in  the  application  of  the  non  Fed- 
eral share  may  be  furnished  by  members  of 
the  regional  consortium,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  professional  scientific  and 
mathematics  associations,  philanthropies, 
or  other  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions or  organizations 

(h)  Evaluation. -Each  eligible  entity  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  section  shall  col- 
lect sufficient  data  on.  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of.  the  programs  conducted  at 
the  Regional  Consortiums.  At  the  end  of 
each  grant  period,  the  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 


the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  conducted 
at  each  Regional  Consortium. 

(i)  Administrative  Co.sts.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  Director  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  administrative  costs. 

SK(  .  n\     RilMM.   >nsTKK  TKA(  HKKS   IN    V  VTIIK 
MATHS  \M>S(  IKN(  K 

(a)  Findings— The  Congress  finds  that- 
(1)  four-fifths  of  elementary  school  math- 
ematics teachers  are  not   fully  qualified  to 
teach  mathematics; 

(2 1  two-thirds  of  elementary  school  .sci- 
ence teachers  are  not  fully  qualified  to 
teach  .science;  and 

(3)  the  significant  shortage  in  elementary 
.school  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
will  lake  many  years  to  overcome  because  of 
the  long-lead  time  involved  in  educating  and 
reciuiting  sufficient  numbers  of  fully  quali- 
fied teachers  in  such  fields,  even  when  in- 
service  trainine  programs  are  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible 

(bi  Statement  of  Purpose  -  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  establish  a  program 
of  Roving  Master  Teachers  in  mathematics 
and  .science  to  provide  students  in  schools 
which  lack  fully  qualified  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  with  exposure  to  high  qual 
ity  instruction  in  such  subjects,  in  order  to 
awaken  student  interest  in  such  subjects 
and  encourage  the  students  to  persist  in 
their  studies  and  seek  additional  exposure 
to  such  subjects  through  the  types  of  infor 
mal  educational  programs  set  forth  in  part 
D  of  this  title. 

(c)  Program  Authorized.  The  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to 
enable  Stales  to  conduct  programs  of 
Roving  Master  Teachers  in  mathematics 
and  .science 

(di  Application— Each  State  desiring  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  .section  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require, 

(ei  Program  Requirements.— ( 1  >  Each 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  section 
shall  use  such  funds  to  — 

(A)  retain  highly  qualified  mathematics 
and  .science  teachers,  as  Roving  Master 
Teachers  in  mathematics  and  science,  who 
will  allocate  their  time  among  a  number  of 
elementary  and  middle  schools  throughout 
the  State: 

(Bi  conduct  special  classes  in  mathematics 
and  science  at  each  school  the  Roving 
Master  Teacher  visits  in  which  the  Roving 
Master  Teacher  utilizes  experiments,  dem- 
onstrations, audiovisual  displays,  and  other 
appropriate  techniques  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  students  interest  in  the  excitement  of 
mathematics  and  science  and  such  subjects 
relevance  to  various  occupations  and  ca 
reers.  and  to  acquaint  the  students  with  in- 
formal educational  programs  and  available 
educational  materials  through  which  the 
students  can  pursue  mathematics  and  sci 
ence  interests  further:  and 

iCi  conduct  periodic  workshops  at  each 
school  the  Roving  Master  Teacher  visits 
with  the  schools  mathematics  and  .science 
teachers  to  — 

(1)  instruct  teachers  in  ways  such  teachers 
can  best  followup  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Roving  Master  Teacher:  and 

di)  discu.ss  any  special  teaching  problems 
or  opportunities  the  teachers  may  have  en- 
countered. 

(2)  Each  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
section  shall  select  its  Roving  Master  Teach- 
ers in  accordance  with— 


(A)  the  objective  of  providing  women  and 
minority  teachers  as  role  models  to  the 
extent  feasible,  and 

(B)  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor. 

SK<     Til.  KK(J<)NM    MATIIKMATKS.  S«  IKNCK.  AMI 
TK(  ll\OI.O(;'>  A(  XDKMIKS 

la)  Statement  of  Purpose— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  assist  in  exploring 
and  planning  the  establishment  of  regional 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology  resi- 
dential academies  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
IS  the  purpo.se  of  such  regional  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  technology  residential  acad- 
emies to  create  educational  environments 
within  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation  in 
which  talented  students  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  can  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  their  talents  to  their  full  po- 
tential. 

(b)  Definitions —For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  regional  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology  academy"  means  a 
public  school  for  grades  7  through  12  where 
students— 

I  1  1  receive  advanced,  high  quality  scientif- 
ic and  technical  equipment  and  instruments: 

f2i  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology  honors 
courses,  as  well  as  receive  high  quality  in- 
struction in  languages,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  humanities,  and 

(3>  undergo  a  competitive  examination 
and  personal  interview  for  admittance  to 
I  he  academy 

(c)  Eligible  Entity  —For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  term  eligible  entity' 
means— 

(1)  State  and  local  educational  agencies; 
and 

(2)  consortiums  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  with  other  organizations. 

tdi  Program  Authorized —( 1 1  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  grants  to  assist 
eligible  entities  in  planning,  but  not  operat- 
ing, regional  mathematics,  .science,  and 
technology  academies 

(2)  In  the  first  year  in  which  an  eligible 
entity  receives  a  grant  under  this  section, 
such  grant  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(3  I  An  eligible  entity  may  receive  a  second 
initiation  grant,  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  if 
such  eligible  entity  demonstrates  to  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(A»  significant  progress  in  planning  the 
academy  has  been  achieved;  and 

(B)  the  need  for  the  additional  planning 
funds  before  the  academ.v  can  raise  perma- 
nent financial  support  from  regional 
sources 

(ei  Av^ARD  Basis —The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  on  the  basis  of— 

il!  the  degree  of  commitment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  academy  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments,  universities,  private 
foundations,  nonprofit  organizations,  com- 
munity groups,  private  business  firms,  and 
citizens  within  the  region: 

2!  the  overall  excellence  of  the  proposed 
academy  program; 

(3i  the  likelihood  of  attracting  a  highly 
laknted  student  body  to  the  .school:  and 

(4  I  the  degree  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  involve  the  significant  par- 
ticipation of  female  and  minority  students 
m  the  academy 

(ft  Appiication  — Each  eligible  entity  de- 
siring a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  manner,  and  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 
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PART  C— INFORMAL  MATHEMATICS.  SCI- 
ENCE. AND  TECHNOLOGY  EDI CATION 
PROGRAMS 

SM  230  KSTABI.ISHMKNT  (»K  OIMSIOS  OK  INHIK 
MAI,     MATHKMATHS     S<  IKN(  K      XM) 

TK(  hnouk;^  kdi  (  \TH»N 
Section  8  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended- 

<1)  by  striking  'There  and  inserting  "(a) 
There": 

(2)  by  inserting  Directorates  and"  before 
•"Divisions';  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bKl)  There  shall  be  within  the  Founda 
tion.  a  Directorate  of  Science  and  Engineer 
ing  Education. 

•121  There  shall  be  within  the  Directorate 
of  Science  and  Engineering  Education  a  Di- 
vision of  Informal  Mathematics.  Science. 
and  Technology  Education." 

SK(  Ml  KKI.I.imsHIHS  AM)  (.R\STS  KOK  I'ROKKS- 
.><I<)N\I.  KMI\S(  KMKVT.  (((MMIMTV 
KXTKVSION.  \MI  INMtV  ATKIN  IS  IS 
KI)RH\I.  Kill  (  ATKtS 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— <  I  i  rht-  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Division  of  Informal  Math- 
ematics. Science,  and  Technology  Educa- 
tion, is  authorized  to— 

(A)  award  fellowships  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  and 

(B)  make  grants  to  conduct  professional 
enhancement  activities  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

in  order  to  increase  the  pool  of  experienced 
and  talented  informal  .science  education  pro- 
fessionals and  consultants  and  foster  the  in- 
volvement of  such  individuals  in  local  .sci- 
ence and  technology  education  programs 
and  services. 

1 2)  Fellowships  and  grants  awarded  pursu 
ant  to  paragraph  <  1 1  shall  be  made  on  a 
competitive,  merit  basis. 

(b)  Fellowships.- The  Director  shall 
award  fellowships  to— 

( 1 )  persons  educated  in  one  or  more  scien- 
tific, engineering,  or  educational  disciplines 
to  enable  such  persons  to  work  with  experi- 
enced informal  .science  education  profes- 
sionals and  to  learn  techniques  of  applying 
science  concepts  to  hands-on  interactive 
learning  and  educational  programs; 

1 2)  informal  science  education  personnel, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  institution 
where  such  individuals  work,  for  participa- 
tion in  exchange,  intern,  or  professional  de- 
velopment programs;  and 

(3)  consulting  scientists,  exhibit  designers. 
and  program  developers  to  work  with  infor- 
mal science  education  institutions  and  pro- 
grams on  scientific  project  or  program  de- 
velopment activities. 

(c)  Propessional  Enhancement  Awards.— 
The  Director  shall  award  grants  to  private. 
nonprofit,  informal  science  education  orga 
nizations  to  conduct  field-wide  professional 
enhancement  seminars,  workshops,  mentor 
partnerships,  programs,  and  exhibit  de\el 
opment  projects. 

(d)  Application.— Each  individual  or  orga 
nization  desiring  a  fellowship  or  grant 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  at  such  time  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  reasonably  require. 

SEC  232.  ( OM.MIMTY  EXTENSION  PR(M;RA>I 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Director. 
through  the  Division  of  Informal  Mathe- 
matics. Science,  and  Technology  Education, 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  merit-based  pro- 
gram of  awarding  grants  to  private,  non 
profit  informal  science  education  organiza- 
tions in  partnership  with  community  orga 
nizations,  such  as  public  libraries,  churches. 


youth  organizations,  and  professional  soci- 
eties to  make  available  interactive  science 
exhibits  and  programs  for  rural  and  urban, 
economically  disadvantaged  population  cen- 
ters. 

(b)  Application —Each  partnership  desir- 
ing a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  request. 

SEC    -Ml    INS(I\  \TION  (iRANTS. 

(ai  In  General— The  Director,  through 
the  Division  of  Informal  Mathematics.  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology  Education,  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  program  of  awarding 
grants  to  private,  nonprofit  organizatioas 
for  the  development  of  innovative  activities 
or  programs  to  serve  as  models  for  replica- 
tion. Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  to— 

( 1 1  develop  intergenerational  projects  to 
train  senior  citizen  volunteers  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  interactive  science  processes 
and  activities  for  use  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students: 

(2)  develop  an  interactive  activity  or  pro- 
gram for  use  by  elementary  and  secondary 
students  involving  — 

(A)  global  environmental  education:  and 
'Bi  health  science; 

i3i  establish  a  Science  Start  model  pro- 
gram to  adapt  and  dLssemmate  early  child- 
hood .science  instruction  materials  for  use  in 
Head  Start  classrooms  or  by  prekindergar- 
ten  children; 

(4)  establish  partnerships  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
college  and  university  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians for  in-service  training;  and 

(5)  develop  a  program  to  use  new  and 
emerging  technologies  to  enhance  the 
teaching  and  learning  or  mathematics  or 
.science  in  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools. 

<b)  Matching  Requirements— Grants 
awarded  under  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
through  a  system  requiring  matching  of  the 
Federal  grant.  The  minimum  amount  re- 
quired as  a  match  shall  be  equal  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  grant  that  is  determined  by 
the  Director.  Funds  made  available  may  in- 
clude in-kind  services  or  re.sourres.  fairly 
evaluated. 

'O  Application— Each  organization  desir- 
ing a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied 
by  such  Information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  request. 

SE(      2:14.    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOI.IMiY    (ENTERS 
AND  MlSEl'MS. 

<ai  Program  Authorized.—'!)  The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Division  of  Informal  Math- 
ematics. Science,  and  Technology  Educa- 
tion, shall  make  grants  to  .science  and  tech- 
nology museums  and  centers  to  enable  such 
mu.seums  and  centers  to  carry  out  programs 
and  activities  to— 

lAi  develop  more  effective  hands-on. 
interactive  science  and  technology  pro- 
grams: 

(B)  make  the  activities  of  such  museums 
and  centers  more  widely  available  through- 
out the  surrounding  communities:  and 

(C)  disseminate  the  programs  of  such  mu- 
seums and  centers  to  other  museums  and 
centers. 

(2 1  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1 1 1  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive, 
merit  basis. 

(b)  Recipient  Selection.— The  Director 
shall  establish  a  peer  review  process  to 
select  recipients  of  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  on  the  basis  of— 


( 1 )  the  potential  for  the  program  of  the 
museum  or  center  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  both  formal  and  informal  science 
education  inside  and  outside  the  region 
served  by  the  museum  or  center; 

'2)  the  capability  of  the  museum  or  center 
to  provide  broad  dissemination  of  the  mate- 
rials to  other  institutions; 

(3)  the  capability  of  the  museum  or  center 
to  implement  the  program  effectively: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  un- 
dertaken by  the  museum  or  center  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  women  and  minorities 
which  have  been  traditionally  underrepre- 
.sented  in  .science  and  engineering: 

(5)  the  involvement  in.  and  commitment 
to.  the  museum  or  center  program  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  community,  including  local 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  community 
groups,  and  private  industry: 

(6)  the  capability  and  willingness  of  the 
science  museum  or  center  to  work  directly 
and  cooperatively  with  local  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities: 

(7)  the  extent  of  funds  acquired  by  the 
museum  or  center  for  the  project  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

(8)  the  experience  and  qualifications  of 
the  staff:  and 

(9 1  the  general  excellence  of  the  proposed 
program. 

(c)  Application— Each  museum  or  center 
desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section, 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  request. 

(d»  Special  Consideration.— The  Director 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
the  particular  needs  of  newly  created  and 
developing  science  museums  are  accorded 
special  consideration  in  the  awarding  of 
grants  under  this  section. 

SE(     2n.i    PI  BI.K    TELEVISION    PROCiRAMS   IN   S<  I- 
EN(E  ANI)TE(HNOI.()(;V 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— ( 1)  The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Division  of  Informal  Math- 
ematics. Science,  and  Technology  Educa- 
tion, shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with,  orga- 
nizations involved  in  science,  technology, 
education,  or  television  production,  includ- 
ing colleges  and  universities.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  publishers,  scientific, 
technical,  and  professional  associations,  sci- 
ence and  technology  museums  and  centers, 
research  and  development  organizations, 
print  or  electronic  media  organizations, 
foundations,  and  private  firms,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  public  television  programs  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  interest  and  under- 
standing of  the  public  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

(2)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  merit 
basis. 

(b)  Preference.— In  awarding  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  give 
preference  to  organizations  whose  programs 
provide  for  utilizing  women  and  minority 
mathematicians,  scientists,  and  engineers  as 
role  models. 

(c)  Special  Rule.— Grants  awarded  in 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993  shall  focus 
on  the  development  of  television  programs 
oriented  toward  technology. 

(d)  Grant  Agreement.— Each  entity 
awarded  a  grant  from,  or  entering  into  a 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  with,  the 
Director  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Director.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  require  the  individual 
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receiving  a  grant  from,  or  entering  into  a 
contract  with,  the  Director  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  promote  the  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  the  television  pro- 
grams produced  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
PART  D— SCIENCE  AND  SPACE 
EXPLORATION  EDl'CATION 

SEt     2)0   S(IEN(  E  AND  SPA(  E  EXPLORATION  EDI  • 
(  ATION  PRIMiRA.M 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  part  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Science  and  Space  Exploration  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1990". 

(b)  Statement  or  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  establish  a  Program 
of  Science  and  Space  Exploration  Education 
to  utilize  the  excitement  of  space  explora- 
tion as  a  stimulus  to  students  in  grades  1 
through  12  to  develop  their  interest  in.  and 
enthusiasm  for.  the  study  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology. 

(c)  Program  Established.— ( 1)  The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Directorate  of  Science  and 
Engineering  Education,  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  awarding  grants  to. 
and  entering  into  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  with.  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies,  nonprofit  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, associations  involved  with  science, 
technology,  education,  or  space  exploration, 
and  with  private  business  firms  to— 

(A)  develop  innovative  formal  educational 
materials  relating  to  space  exploration  in 
order  to  stimulate  and  deepen  the  interest 
of  elementary  and  secondary  .school  stu- 
dents in  mathematics,  science,  and  technolo- 
gy: and 

(B)  develop  innovative  informal  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  space  explora- 
tion for  use  in  mu.seums.  science,  and  tech- 
nology centers,  and  community  programs  in 
order  to  stimulate  and  deepen  the  interest 
of  students  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology. 

(2)  The  program  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

(d)  Information.— The  Director  shall  pro- 
vide information  regarding  the  educational 
materials  developed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  to  the  National  Clearinghouse  estab- 
lished under  section  211  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  •Clearinghouse"). 
The  Clearinghouse  shall  disseminate  such 
information  to  the  Regional  Consortiums 
established  under  section  220  and  to  other 
interested  public  and  private  entities. 

(e)  Educational  Donations.— (1)  From 
the  information  provided  to  the  Clearing- 
house pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  the  Clear- 
inghouse shall  prepare  a  descriptive  listing 
of  the  specific  kinds  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal facilities,  equipment,  instrumentation, 
and  tools  which  could  be  useful  to  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  and  to  museums 
and  science  and  technology  centers  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

(2)  The  Clearinghouse  shall  widely  dis- 
seminate the  descriptive  listing  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  to  relevant  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  organizations,  non- 
profit research  and  development  organiza- 
tions, and  private  business  firms  in  order  to 
solicit  donations  of  facilities,  equipment,  in- 
strumentation, or  tools  to  schools,  muse- 
ums, and  science  and  technology  centers. 
Such  descriptive  listing  shall  be  periodically 
updated. 

(3)  From  responses  received  to  the  solici- 
tations made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
Clearinghouse  shall  prepare  a  descriptive 
listing  of  items  available  for  donation  and 
provide  such  listing  to  the  Regional  Consor- 
tiums established  under  section  220. 


(4)  The  Regional  Consortiums  shall 
widely  disseminate  the  listing  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  to  schools,  museums,  and  sci- 
ence and  technology  centers  that  have  a 
need  for  such  items,  and  shall  assist  in  the 
coordination  of  the  donations  of  specific 
items  to  schools,  museums,  and  technology 
centers. 

(f)  Application.— Each  entity  desiring  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  request. 

SE<  .  241    S<  IEN(  E  AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION  EDI 
CATION  PROJECT  AWARDS 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  conduct  an  annual 
national  competition  to  provide  recognition 
to  teams  of  students  for  exceptional  science 
and  space  exploration  education  projects. 

(b)  Program  Authorized.— ( 1 )  The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Directorate  of  Science  and 
Engineering  Education,  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  annually  conduct  a  competition 
in  which  students  or  teams  of  students  from 
grades  9  through  12  throughout  the  Nation 
may  compete  for  awards  which  recognize 
exceptional  .science  and  space  exploration 
projects. 

(2)  The  competition  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  conducted  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

<3)(A)  The  Director  shall  each  year  award 
a  first  prize  of  $5,000  to  the  l)est  project  in 
the  Nation,  a  second  prize  of  $3,000  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  second  best  project,  and  a 
third  prize  of  $2,000  shall  be  awarded  for 
the  third  best  project. 

(B)  The  3  student  teams  winning  the 
prizes  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  along 
with  their  faculty  advisors,  shall  be  given  an 
all  expense  paid  trip  to  the  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral  where 
they  will  witness  the  launch  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  as  special  guests  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  award  an  Honora- 
ble Mention  Certificate  for'any  project  in 
any  State  that  is  deserving  of  such  recogni 
tion. 

(c)  Council  of  Science  and  Space  Explo- 
ration.—(1)  The  competition  described  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  judged  by  a  Council 
on  Science  and  Space  Exploration  Educa- 
tion consisting  of  15  members  of  which— 

(A)  5  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

iB)  5  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 

(C)  5  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  elected  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  provide  administra- 
tive support  to  the  Council. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  neither 
receive  a  salary  nor  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (including  travel  expenses)  for  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Application —Each  student  or  team 
desiring  to  compete  for  an  award  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Director  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  request. 
TITLE  III— EDCCATION  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND 

ENGINEERS 
SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Scientists 
and  Engineers  Education  Act  of  1990  ". 


SE(  .102  E.STABI,ISHMEST  OF  A  DIVISION  OK  IN- 
DERCRADIATE  MATHEMATICS.  Sl'l- 
ENCE.  AND  ENCINEERINC;  EDUCATION 

(a)  Amendment  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.— Section  8  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (as 
amended  in  section  230)  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(3)  There  shall  be  within  the  Directorate 
of  Science  and  Engineering  Education  a  Di- 
vision of  Undergraduate  Mathematics,  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Education.". 

PART  A— CNDERGRADIATE  PROGRAMS 

SEC  .110  ((IMMINITY  COLLECE/l'NIVERSIT^  2/4 
PARTNERSHIP 

lai  Statement  of  Purpose— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  increase  the  numl)er 
of  community  college  students  who  contin- 
ue their  education  at  4-year  academic  insti- 
tutions in  pursuit  of  bachelor  degrees  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  or  tech- 
nology. 

(b)  Outreach  Grants.— (1)  The  Director 
shall  make  outreach  grants  to  community 
colleges  to  enable  community  colleges  to  ne- 
gotiate the  establishment  of  partnerships 
with  nearby  4-year  academic  institutions. 

'2)  Each  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1  >  may  not  exceed  $25,000. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "4  year  academic  institution" 
means  colleges,  universities,  and  institutes 
of  technology,  that  award  bachelor  degrees 
in  mathematics,  science,  or  engineering,  or  a 
4-year  technology  degree:  and 

'2)  the  term  "eligible  partnership"  means 
a  community  college  which  has  received  an 
outreach  grant  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  in 
partnership  with  at  least  one  but  not  more 
than  four  4-year  academic  institutions. 

(d)  2/4  Partnership  Grants.— (1)  The  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  eligi- 
ble partnerships  to  assist  community  col- 
leges and  4-year  academic  institutions  in 
transitioning  students  from  community  col- 
leges to  4-year  academic  institutions  to 
enable  such  students  to  achieve  bachelor  de- 
grees in  mathematics,  science,  engineering 
or  technology. 

(2)  Each  eligible  partnership  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  allocate  such 
grant  funds  equally  between  the  community 
college  and  the  4-year  academic  institution 
participating  in  the  partnership. 

<3)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive,  merit 
basis. 

(4)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  for  a  period  of  1  year  and  are  re- 
newable for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

(e)  Grant  Requirements— Each  eligible 
partnership  receiving  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall— 

(1)  examine  the  community  college's  cur- 
riculum to  ensure  that  academic  credit 
earned  at  the  community  college  will  be 
transferable  to  the  4-year  academic  institu- 
tion; 

(2)  brief  teachers  from  the  community  col- 
lege on  the  specific  requirements  of  courses 
at  the  4-year  academic  institution  when  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  curriculum  compatibility 
between  the  two  institutions: 

(3)  facilitate  the  admittance  and  expedite 
academic  credit  transfers  of  students  ma- 
triculating from  the  community  college  to 
the  4-year  academic  institution: 

( 4 )  provide  special  counseling  for  students 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  student  transfers 
from  community  colleges  to  the  4-year  aca- 
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demio  institution,  including  coiin.selmg  tar 
geled  at  women  and  minority  studenls, 

<5)  conduct  workshops  at  the  community 
college  to  acquaint  students  with  the  oppor 
lunities.  requirements,  available  financial 
aid.  and  ambiance  of  the  4-year  academic  in- 
stitution; 

i6)  provide  special  tours  and  orientation 
visits  to  the  facilities  of  the  4  year  academic 
institution  for  .students  from  the  communi 
ty  college,  including  the  opportunily  to  ob 
serve  laboratory  demonstrations  and  experi 
ments,  and  experience  .some  handon  inter- 
action with  the  equipment  and  instrumenta- 
tion: 

i7>  provide  special  summer  programs  for 
students  from  the  community  college  to  en- 
courage such  student  s  subsequent  matricu- 
lation at  the  4-year  academic  institution: 
and 

181  provide  special  ongoing  counseling  for 
any    graduates    of    the    community    college 
who  have  matriculated  at   the  4  year  aca 
demic  institution. 

if)  Geographic  Distribution     In  award- 
ing grants  under  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distrj 
bution  of  such  grants. 

'g)  Application. -Each  community  college 
or  eligible  partnership  desiring  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  .section  shall  submit  an  appli 
cation  to  the  Director  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  Informa 
tion  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  request. 

.SKI      III    l>KP\KTMKNT\IHIMITSTK\l*<. HANTS 

(a)  Statement  op  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur 
pose  of  this  section  to  strengthen  teaching 
in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  the  .sci 
ences.  and  engineering  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  not  currently  advanced 
in  such  fields. 

(b)  Program  Authorized.— i  1  i  The  Direc- 
tor, through  the  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Mathematics.  Science  and  Engineering  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  col 
leges  and  universities  to  strengthen  a  par- 
ticular department  of  mathematics,  .science. 
or  engineering  within  such  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

(2)  Grants  awarded  to  each  college  or  uni- 
versity pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 1  may  be 
awarded  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

<3)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  be  renewed  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  5  years  if  the  Director  deter 
mines 

'Ai  the  college  or  university  has  made  ex- 
cellent progress  in  strengthening  the  par- 
ticular department  of  mathematics,  science. 
or  engineering;  and 

<Bi  the  awarding  of  additional  funds 
offers  significant  promise  of  further 
strengthening  the  department. 

(4)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  or  instruments,  or  to  defray 
the  overhead  expenses  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

(5)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  para 
graph  (1),  the  Director  shall  ensure  an  equi- 
table geographic  distribution  of  such  grants. 

<c)  Selection  Criteria. -The  Director 
shall  establish  a  peer  review  process  to 
select  recipients  of  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  on  the  basis  of— 

(1>  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  has 
addressed  critical  training  issues  in  a  com- 
prehensive fashion; 

<2)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  undergraduate 
students  into  mathematics,  science,  and  en 
gineering  degree  programs; 
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i3i  the  evidence  that  the  program  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  learning  environ- 
ment for  undergraduate  students: 

(4)  the  e\idence  that  the  program  will  en 
courage  and  reward  excellent  teachers  of 
undergraduate  students: 

<5)  the  compatibility  of  the  program  to  de- 
velop improved  leaching  materials  and  cur- 
ricula: 

<6)  evidence  that  .senior  faculty  will  devote 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  time  to  teach- 
ing undergraduate  students: 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  women  and  under- 
represented  minority  students  are  likely  to 
be  involved  in  the  program;  and 

1 8)  the  general  excellence  of  the  proposed 
program. 

Id)  Special  RULE.-The  Director  may 
award  grants  lo  not  more  than  two  different 
departments  within  the  same  institution  if 
the  strengthening  of  one  of  the  depart 
ments  cannot  readily  be  accomplished  with- 
out accompanying  strengthening  of  the 
other. 

(e)  Application. -Each  college  or  universi 
ty  desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Director 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  request. 

SVX       11.'     I'RKSIIIKSTHI,     \W  \KII>     KOK     K\(  Kl. 
I.KNtK  IN  (  <II.I.K<.KTK.\(  MINI. 

la)  Awards  Authorized.  — i  I )  The  Presi- 
dent IS  authorized  to  make  not  more  than  55 
Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Undergraduate  Mathematics.  Sci- 
ence. Engineering,  or  Technology  to  under 
graduate  college  or  university  teachers  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication  to  teaching  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

1 2)  The  President  shall  not  make  more 
than  one  award  pursuant  to  paragraph  il) 
in  each  State  in  any  one  year. 

ibi  Amount  of  Award.  -Each  recipient  of 
an  award  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 )  shall  be 
provided  with  a  Teaching  Excellence  Award 
of  $1,000. 

SK(  lit        NATIONM.       MATHKMATI(S..S(  |K\(  K 

TK\(  IIKK(<IKI'S. 

(a)  Short  Title.  -  This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  National  Mathematics-Science 
Teacher  Corps  Act  of  1 990". 

lb)  Establishment  of  Program. —The  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  make  awards  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  baccalaureate  degree 
program  in  .science,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering who  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  teach  elementary  or  secondary  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c>  Eligibility— Awards  under  this  .sec- 
tion shall  only  be  made  to  students  who 
are  - 

'1)  majoring  in  science,  mathematics,  or 
engineering; 

I  2)  in  the  last  2  years  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program;  and 

i3)  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  accredited  by  a  national- 
ly recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion. 

Id)  Criteria  for  Selection. -Students 
shall  be  .selected  to  receive  awards  under 
this  .section  primarily  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic merit,  with  consideration  given  to  fi- 
nancial need  and  to  the  goal  of  promoting 
the  participation  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary science  and  mathematics  teaching  of  mi- 
norities, women,  and  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. 

le)  Amount  of  Award.— (D  Awards  under 
this  section  shall  be  $7,500  per  year.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  i2)  of  this  subsec- 


tion, a  student  may  receive  a  maximum  of  2 
awards  under  this  section. 

(2)  An  individual  may  receive  a  maximum 
of  3  awards  under  this  section  if  such  indi- 
vidual has  completed  requirements  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  but  requires  additional 
credits  in  education  courses  in  order  to 
obtain  certification  to  teach. 

<f)  Grant  Agreement— (1)  Each  individual 
receiving  an  award  under  this  section  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Director. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  require  the  indi- 
vidual to  complete,  within  6  years  after 
graduation  from  the  baccalaureate  degree 
program  for  which  the  award  was  made,  at 
least  2  years  of  service  as  an  elementary  or 
secondary  science  or  mathematics  teacher 
for  each  award  received.  Service  required 
under  this  section  shall  be  performed  at  a 
school  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  2  awards  made  to  any  in- 
dividual under  this  section. 

ig)  Failure  to  Complete  Service  Obliga- 
tion.—(1)  If  an  individual  who  has  received 
an  award  under  this  section— 

I  A)  fails  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  standing  in  the  educational  insti- 
tution in  which  he  is  enrolled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director: 

(B)  is  dismissed  from  such  educational  in- 
stitution for  disciplinary  reasons: 

iC)  withdraws  from  the  baccalaureate 
degree  program  for  which  the  award  was 
made  before  the  completion  of  such  pro- 
gram: 

iD)  declares  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
fulfill  his  service  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

IE)  fails  to  fulfill  his  service  obligation 
under  this  section. 

such  individual  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)(A)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
graph 11),  (A).  (B).  (C).  or  (D)  occurs  before 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  a  service  obli- 
gation under  this  section,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  individ- 
ual, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  oc- 
currence of  such  circumstance,  an  amount 
equal  to— 

(i)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received  by 
such  individual  under  this  section;  plus 

(ii)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

IB)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (A).  (B).  (C).  or  <D)  occurs  after 
the  completion  of  one  year  of  a  service  obli- 
gation under  this  section,  but  before  the 
completion  of  the  second  year  of  such  serv- 
ice obligation,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  individual,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  circumstance,  an  amount  equal  to- 
ll) the  total  amount  of  awards  received  by 
such  individual  under  this  section  minus 
$3,750:  plus 

(ii)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

(C)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (A).  (B).  (C).  or  (D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion occurs  after  the  completion  of  2  years 
of  a  service  obligation  under  this  section, 
but  before  the  completion  of  the  third  year 


of  such  service  obligation,  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  individ- 
ual, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  oc- 
currence of  such  circumstance,  an  amount 
equal  to- 
il) the  total  amount  of  awards  received  by 
such  individual  under  this  section  minus 
$7,500;  plus 

'il)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter 
est  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

(Di  If  a  circumstance  described  in  para 
graph  ( 1 )  (A).  iB).  iC).  or  (D)  of  this  sub.sec 
tion  occurs  after  the  completion  of  3  years 
of  a  service  obligation  under  this  section, 
but  before  the  completion  of  the  fourth 
year  of  such  service  obligation,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
individual,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  circumstance,  an 
amount  equal  to— 

Ii)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received  by 
such  individual  under  this  .seclion  minus 
$11,250:  plus 

iii)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate.  a.s 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)(A)  The  Director  may  provide  for  I  he 
partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
.service  obligation  or  payment  by  an  Individ- 
ual under  this  section  whenever  compliance 
by  the  individual  is  impo.ssible  or  would  in 
volve  extreme  hardship  to  the  individual,  or 
if  enforcement  of  such  obligation  with  re 
spect  to  the  individual  would  be  uncoiiscion- 
able. 

(Bi  Any  obligation  of  an  individual  under 
this  section  for  payment  under  paragraph 
1 2)  may  be  released  by  a  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy under  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
only  if  such  di.scharge  is  granted  after  the 
expiration  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  first  date  that  such  payment  is  required. 
P.\KT  B— (.RADl.ATK  KKl.I.OWSHIPS 

SK(      i:il.   INCRKXSK  IN  NATIONAI.  S<  IKN(  K  Ktl  N 
DATIUN  (.KM)I  ATK  KKI.I.OW SHU'S 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose. -It  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  part  to  help  avert  the  projected. 
significant  shortage  in  American  .scientists 
and  engineers. 

(b)  Graduate  Fellowships— Section  10  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  is  amended- 

(li  by  striking  The  Foundation"  and  in- 
serting "(a)  The  Foundation": 

12)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  or 
nationals  '  and  in.serting  ".  nationals  or  law- 
fully admitted  permanent  resident  aliens": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  ib)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  number  of 
graduate  fellowships  awarded  by  the  Foun- 
dation in  fiscal  year  1991  to  approximately 
double  the  number  of  such  fellowships 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(c)  Women  and  Minority  Students.— To 
the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  shall 
ensure  that  an  increasing  number  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  m  each  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  awarded  to  women 
and  minority  students.". 

TITl.K  IV— TEtHN(>L()(;Y  EDICATION  AND 
TRAIMNC 
SK(     KM    SHUKT  TITl.K 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 
Education  and  Training  Act  of  1990". 


SKI      1112   Tl-:»  IINdl.lM.^     \NII  Kill  ( MlltN 

la)  Statement  of  Purpose.-II  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  section  to 

<  1 )  introduce  secondary  .school  students  to 
modern  technology.  I  hereby  enabling  such 
students  to  function  more  effectively  in  th»' 
technological  .society  m  which  they  will  live: 
and 

1 2)  motivate  and  prepare  an  increa,sing 
number  of  secondary  school  students  to 
pursue  higher  education  courses  leading  to 
careers  a.s  engineers  or  technologists. 

lb)  Programs  Authorized —The  Director 
IS  authorized  lo  establish  a  High  School 
Technology  Curriculum  Development  Pro- 
gram under  which  the  Director  shall  — 

1 1 )  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  appropriate 
institutions  or  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  curriculum 
for  .secondary  .school  level  technology 
courses  aimed  at  Introducing  the  students, 
including  women  and  minority  students,  to 
modern  technology; 

(21  m&ke  grants  lo.  or  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  appropriate 
institutions  and  organizations  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  for  secondary 
school  level  advanced  technology  courses, 
including  appropriate  hands-on  interaction 
with  representatue  processes,  techniques, 
equipment,  instruments,  and  tools  involved 
in  engineering  and  technology  lo  introduce 
students,  including  women  and  minority  stu- 
dents, to  the  possibility  of  careers  as  engi 
neers  or  technologists: 

(CI  Program  Recjuirements— The  Director 
shall- 

il)  provide  the  results  of  the  curriculum 
development  activities  conducted  under 
paragraphs  il)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  to 
the  National  Clearinghou.se  established 
under  section  312:  and 

(2)  provide  the  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance and  funds  to  the  National  Clearing- 
house established  under  section  312  for  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
such  curriculum  development  activities 
throughout  the  Nation's  school  districts. 

(d)  Application —Each  institution  or  or- 
ganization desiring  financial  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  .section  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  at  such  lime,  in  such 
manner  and  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  reasonably  request. 

SKI       111!     (OI.I.Kl.K    \NI)   (()>n'\N>    TK(HN0I.(M.> 

I'aktnkkshii's 

lai  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "College  and  Company  Technol- 
ogy Partnership  Act  of  1990". 

(b)  Program  Authorized.— The  Director, 
through  the  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Mathematics.  Science,  and  Engineering 
Education,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to. 
and  enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  with,  eligible  partnerships  to 
carry  out  the  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Id  Eligible  Partnership —For  the  pur- 
pose 3f  this  section  the  term  "eligible  part- 
nership" means  4-year  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing or  technology  and  or  2-year  community 
colleges  in  partnership  with  a  private  com- 
pany or  companies. 

id)  Partnership  Activities.— Each  eligi- 
ble partnership  receiving  a  grant  or  entering 
into  a  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities: 

( 1 )  The  company  and  its  educational  part- 
ner shall  sponsor  student  work-study  pro- 
grams in  which  students  spend  part  of  their 


time  in  paid,  supervised  work  in  the  partner 
company,  for  which  the  student  shall  re- 
ceive appropriate  academic  credit. 

(2)  The  company  shall  participate  in  a 
continuing,  cooperative  effort  with  their 
educational  partner  to  develop  realistic  cur- 
riculums  that  are  relevant  to  slate-of-lhe- 
ari  conditions,  techniques,  processes,  prac- 
tices, and  equipment  in  the  particular  indus- 
tries and  technologies  in  which  the  compa- 
ny IS  involved. 

(3 1  The  company  shall  make  available 
qualified  personnel  to  teach  full-time  for 
limited  periods,  or  on  a  part-time  basis,  in 
the  educational  institution  involved  in  the 
partnership. 

i4)  The  company  shall  keep  informed  of 
the  needs  of  its  educational  partner  for 
equipment.  Instrumentation,  and  tools  relat- 
ing lo  the  technologies  involved  in  the  part- 
nership, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  make 
donations  or  long-term  loans  of  such  equip- 
ment, instrumentation,  and  tools  to  the  edu- 
cational partner. 

(ei  Application  -Each  college  or  institu- 
tion desiring  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  this  .section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Director  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  request. 

SK(     nil   TKl  HNOI.U<,>  TK\IN|N(,  (ONSORTII  MS 

(a)  Short  Title— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  Technology  Training  Consorti- 
um Act  of  1990" 

'bi  Statement  of  Purpose— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  is  lo  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector  toward  increasing  American  pro- 
ductivity. American  competitiveness,  and 
the  American  slandard  of  living  by 
strengthening  the  skills  of  the  American 
workforce  In  utilizing  advanced  technologies 
and  techniques,  and  stimulating  the  estab- 
lishment of  technology  training  consorti- 
ums of  companies  operating  within  the 
same  industry  or  utilizing  the  same  technol- 
ogies. 

Id  Office  Established— The  Department 
of  Labor,  within  its  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration,  shall  establish  or  desig- 
nate an  Office  of  Technology  Training  Con- 
sortiums. 

idi  Program  Authorized— ( 1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  through  the  office  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  ic).  is  author- 
ized to— 

(Ai  make  planning  grants  to  companies  to 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  consortia:  and 

iB>  pay  the  Federal  share  of  startup 
grants  to  newlv  establLshed  consortia  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  consortiums  initial  organi- 
zation. 

<2i  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (I)(B) 
the  Federal  share  shall  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent. 

i3)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1 1  1.  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  consortia  which  — 

lAi  encourage  the  participation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  their  training  programs; 
and 

iB)  provide  an  opportunity  for  member- 
ship in  the  consortium  for  small  business 
firms  and  large  firms  that  are  not  techno- 
logically advanced. 

(e)  Program  Requirements— Each  consor- 
tium receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

1 1 1  consist  of  two  or  more  companies  oper- 
ating within  the  same  industry  or  utilizing 
the  same  technology  or  technologies;  and 

(21  develop,  sponsor,  or  administer  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  to  enable  tech- 
nologists and  other  workers,  especially  non- 
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supervisory  workers  and  first  line  supervi 
sors  in  both  manufacturing  and  service  in 
dustries.  to  function  more  effectively  with 
new  technologies,  practices,  and  related 
changes  in  work  organization  in  the  rele 
vant  industries  and  technical  fields 

(f)  Membership  Pee  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures.—Elach  consortium  receivint;  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  establish  an  account  for  each  member 
of  the  consortium; 

<2)  assess  the  account  of  each  member  of 
the  consortium  an  initial  membership  fee 
according  to  the  size  of  the  workforce  of  the 
individual  member: 

(3)  annually  assess  the  account  of  each 
member  of  the  consortium  a  training  cost 
contribution  based  on  the  company  s  esti- 
mate of  how  much  training  the  consortium 
will  provide  to  the  employees  of  such  com 
pany  during  such  year:  and 

(4)  credit  and  debit  the  account  of  each 
member  of  the  consortium  to  the  extent 
that  the  employees  of  such  member  partici- 
pate in  the  consortiums  training  program.^. 

(g)  Special  Rule.  — In  the  event  that  an 
employee  who  had  participated  in  consorti- 
um training  voluntarily  leaves  the  employ 
of  one  company  within  the  consortium  for 
employment  with  another  company  within 
the  same  consortium,  the  consortium  shall 
assess  the  account  of  the  subsequent  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  the  cost  of  such 
training  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

(1)  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  training 
if  the  employee  voluntarily  leaves  within  1 
year  of  completing  such  training: 

(2)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  training 
if  the  employee  voluntarily  leaves  within  2 
years  of  completing  such  training:  and 

(3)  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  training 
if  the  employee  voluntarily  leaves  within  3 
years  of  completing  such  training. 

(h)  Application  to  Antitrust  Laws.— In 
any  action  under  the  antitrust  laws,  as  set 
forth  in  section  1(a)  of  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1914  (38  Stat.  730.  ch.  323:  15  US  C-  12 1 
popularly  known  as  the  ■Clayton  Acf  and 
in  section  5  of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1914 
(38  Stat.  719.  ch.  311:  15  U.S.C.  45i.  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act",  the  conduct  of  any  person  in  making 
or  performing  a  contract  to  establish,  orga 
nize.  administer,  or  participate  in  the  pro 
grams  of  a  consortium  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  Illegal 
per  se,  but  such  conduct  shall  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  its  reasonableness,  taking  into 
account  all  relevant  factors  affecting  compe 
tition. 

TITLE  V— WOMEN  .AND  .MINORITIES  IN 
MATHE.M.ATKS.  SflENCE.  AND  F,N<;|NKEK 
INC; 

SEf.  .Ml.  SHORTTITI.E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the     Women 
and  Minorities  in  Mathematics.  Science,  and 
Engineering  Education  Act  of  1990  ". 
PART     A— WOMEN     AND     MINORITY     ROI.E 
MODELS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  EN- 
GINEERING. AND  TECHNOLOGY 

SEC    ,ilO     EXE,HPI.ARY     VISITINt.    PROKESSIONAI. 
FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur 
pose  of  this  section  to  establish  a  visiting 
professional  fellowship  program  for  exem- 
plary visiting  women  and  minority  profes- 
sionals in  mathematics,  science,  engineering. 
and  technology  to  provide  role  models  m 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology for  young  female  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  grades  7  through  12  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  this  section. 


'b)  Pr<wram  Authorized.— The  Director  is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  to  exempla- 
ry women  and  minority  professionals  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  or  tech- 
nology to  enable  such  individuals  to  serve  as 
role  models  for  young  female  and  minority 
studenLs  in  grades  7  through  12. 

(c)  Fellowship  Period.— Each  fellowship 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  by  exemplary  women  and  minority 
profe.ssionals  in  mathematics,  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology  during  the  period 
such  individual  .serves  as  a  role  model  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  or  tech- 
nology for  young  females  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  grades  7  through  12. 

id»  Stipend  and  Expenses.— Each  fellow- 
ship awarded  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
include— 

(Da  stipend,  and 

(2)  the  expenses  to  the  recipient  of  the 
fellowship  for  traveling  among  a  circuit  of 
middle  and  high  schools  and  conducting 
workshops,  giving  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  providing  counseling  to  teachers 
and  students  In  such  schools  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  young 
female  and  minority  students  in  mathemat- 
ics, .science,  engineering,  and  technology  and 
in  the  possibility  of  pursuing  careers  in  such 
fields. 

(e)  Award  Basis.  Each  fellowship  award- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
on  a  merit  basi.s  and  through  a  peer  review 
proce.ss. 

(f)  Role  Model  Activities.— The  recipi- 
ents of  the  fellowships  under  this  section 
shall  arrange  their  role  model  activities  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agencies  and  shall  conduct  their 
role  model  activities  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe, 

(g)  Application —Each  individual  desiring 
a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this  .section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  request. 

SK(     :.ll    hlSTINCl  ISHKI)  MSITINt.  PKttKKSSORS 

(a)  Program  Authorized— The  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  distinguished 
women  and  minority  faculty  members  in 
mathematics,  .science,  or  engineering  to 
enable  such  faculty  members  to  serve  as  dis- 
tinguished visiting  professors  at  academic 
institutions  which  do  not  have  sufficient  re 
sources  to  attract  and  retain  faculty  mem- 
bers of  such  profe.ssional  stature  on  a  per- 
manent basis 

(b)  Program  Requirements— Each  distin- 
guished visiting  faculty  member  receiving 
an  award  under  subsection  (at  shall  serve 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  academic 
year  as  a  visiting  faculty  member  at  — 

(Da  women's  college: 

(2)  a  historically  black  college: 

(3)  a  college  with  a  predominantly  Hispan- 
ic student  body:  or 

( 4 1  any  college  or  university  which  does 
not  have  sufficient  resources  to  attract  and 
retain  such  distinguished  faculty  members 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

(O  STiPEND.-Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
awarded  under  sub.section  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  receive  a  stipend  equal  to  such  recipi- 
ents  academic  salary  for  the  academic  year 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  awarded  plus  any  necessary  reloca- 
tion expenses. 

(di  Selection, -Each  grant  awarded  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  awarded  on  a 
merit  basis  and  thtough  a  peer  review  proc- 
ess. 


(e)  Grant  Agreement— Each  individual 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Director. 
Each  such  agreement  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  grant  recipient  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  such  individ- 
ual's employer  to  enable  such  individual  to 
become  a  distinguished  visiting  professor, 

HART  B— I  NDER(;RADI  ATE  FELLOWSHIPS 
AND  MINORITY  COLLEGE-l  NIVERSITY 
PARTNERSHIPS 

SE«  ->2(l.  I  N»KR<;RAni  ATE  EEI.I.OWSHIPS  IN 
.MATHE.MATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND  ENtil- 
NEERINt;  K(»R  WO.MEN  ANI)  MINORITY 
STIDENTS, 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— <D  The  Direc- 
tor shall  award  undergraduate  fellowships 
for  the  study  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  to  women  and  minority  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section, 

(2)  Each  fellowship  awarded  the  recipients 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded  on 
a  competitive,  merit  basis. 

(b)  Use  of  F^jnds.- Fellowships  awarded 
under  subsection  (a)  may  only  be  used 
during  the  period  the  recipient  is  pursuing 
undergraduate  study  at  an  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 

(c)  Application— Each  individual  desiring 
a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Director  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  request, 

SE(  ,-,21  MINORITY  (()I.I.E1;E1  NIVERSITY  PART- 
NERSHIPS 

(a)  Statement  of  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  to  expose  the  mathe- 
matics, science,  engineering,  and  technology 
students  from  minority  colleges  to  the  facili- 
ties, programs,  and  instruction  available  at 
research  universities,  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  enable  such  students  to  use 
such  facilities,  programs,  and  instruction. 

(b)  Partnerships  Authorized.— The  Di- 
rector, through  the  Division  of  Undergradu- 
ate Science.  Engineering  and  Mathematics 
Education,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to— 

(D  minority  colleges  to  enable  such  col- 
leges to  establish  one  eligible  partnership; 
and 

(2)  eligible  partnerships  to  enable  such  e'i- 
gible  partnerships  to  meet  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Application.— Each  minority  college  or 
eligible  partnership  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Director  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Director  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  contain  assurances 
that- 

( 1 )  the  research  university  will  assist  the 
minority  college  in  reorienting  its  curricu- 
lum to  enable  minority  college  students  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  the  university's 
programs; 

(2)  the  research  university  will  permit  mi- 
nority college  students  with  the  requisite 
academic  preparation  to  take  courses  at  the 
research  university  which  utilize  advanced 
facilities,  equipment,  or  curriculum  not 
available  at  the  minority  college; 

(3)  the  research  university  will  enable 
qualified  minority  college  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  research  experiences  at  the  re- 
search university  not  available  at  the  minor- 
ity college; 

(4)  the  research  university  will  conduct 
special  summer  programs  oriented  toward 
students  from  the  minority  college;  and 


(5)  the  research  university  and  the  minori 
ty  college  will  jointly  develop  and  conduct 
such  transitional  programs  as  may  be  desir- 
able to  enable  students  at  the  minority  col- 
lege to  be  adequately  prepared  to  take  maxi 
mum  advantage  of  the  activities  at  the  re- 
search university. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(D  the  term  "eligible  partnership"  means 
a  partnership  between  a  minority  college 
and  a  research  university: 

(2»  the  term  "minority  college"  means  a 
college  or  university  w-ith  a  predominantly 
minority  student  body,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  historically  black  colleges:  and 

(3)  the  term  "research  university  "  means 
a  research  oriented  university  or  institute  of 
technology  which  awards  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy or  doctor  of  science  degrees  in  mathe- 
matics, computer  sciences,  or  a  variety  of 
science  and  engineering  fields. 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 

AITHORIZATION  OE  APPROPRIATIONS 

PART  A-EVALIATION  PROGRAMS 

SK(      (idl,    DEPARTMENT   OK    EDt  <  ATION    E\  AM  \ 

TION  PKOt.RAM, 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  evaluations 
of  all  of  the  programs,  activities,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  shall  report  the  findings  from  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress  on  September 
30,  1995,  and  September  30,  2000. 
SE(  fin:;  DEPARTMENT  OK  I.AHOR  E\  \l,l  ATION 
PRtM.KAM 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  eval- 
uations of  all  of  the  programs,  activities, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  Act  and  shall  report  the 
findings  from  such  evaluation  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Septeml)er  30.  1995  and  September 
30.  2000. 

SE(     fi(i:i    NATIONAL  S(  IEN(  E  KOI  NIDATION   E\  Al. 
I  ATION  PR(M;RAM 

The  Director  shall  conduct  evaluations  of 
all  of  the  programs,  activities,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Director  under  this  Act  and 
shall  report  the  findings  from  such  evalua- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  Septemlier  30,  1995 
and  September  30.  2000, 

PART  B— DEFINITIONS 
SEC  filO  dekinitions 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(D  the  term  "accredited  academic  institu- 
tion" means  [to  be  supplied]; 

(2)  the  term  "bootstrap  grant  "  refers  to  a 
federally  funded  effort  to  upgrade  and  co- 
ordinate a  course  of  study  at  the  depart- 
mental level  of  a  college  or  university, 
which  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  par- 
ticipating students  and  faculty; 

(3)  the  term  "community  college"  refers 
to  two-year,  junior,  and  technical  colleges; 

(4)  the  term  "consortium  ",  unless  other- 
wise specified,  refers  to  a  combination  of 
school  districts,  colleges,  universities,  other 
forma!  or  informal  educational  entities. 
State  and  local  governments,  professional 
organizations,  community  groups,  business- 
es and  industries,  or  any  combination  there- 
of: 

(5)  the  term  "Director'  shall  refer  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion: 

(6)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(7)  the  term  "Foundation  "  refers  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation; 

(8)  the  term  "informal  education"  refers 
to  educational  activities,  materials,  exhibits, 
and  demonstrations  which  may  be  used  to 


supplement  or  enhance  specific  curriculum 
in  the  classroom  or  which  may  be  used  out- 
side the  classroom  in  voluntary  or  recre- 
ational settings; 

(9)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
in  section  1201ia)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(10 1  the  term  local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(ID  the  term  minorities"  refers  to  mem- 
bers of  those  racial  and  ethnic  groups  un- 
derrepresented  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  including.  American  Indians, 
black  Americans.  Hispanic  Americans, 
Native  Alaskans,  or  Native  Pacific  Islanders, 

(12)  the  term  "residential  science  acade- 
mies" refers  to  educational  institutions 
where  students  reside  for  various  periods  of 
lime,  which  concentrate  on  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  engineering  education  for  stu- 
dents of  grades  7  through  12; 

(13)  the  term  "roving  master  teacher" 
shall  refer  to  teachers  who  specialize  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  and  who  travel  from 
one  school  to  another  teaching  specialized 
classes  in  science  and  mathematics  to  ele- 
mentary and  middle  .school  children: 

(14)  the  term  "scholarship"  refers  to  a  fi- 
nancial award  made  to  a  student  which  en- 
ables a  student  to  pursue  a  desired  course  of 
study  at  the  college  level: 

(15)  the  term  secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(16)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  other- 
wise specified,  shall  refer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Education: 

(17)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in 
section  1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(18)  the  term  "undergraduate""  refers  to 
those  courses  or  students  in  the  first  four 
years  of  college. 

PART  C— AITHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SE(    «2(l  Al  THORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Section  103.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994, 
1995,  1996.  1997,  1998,  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  103. 

(b)  Section  210.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994. 
1995.  1996,  1997,  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  210. 

(c)  Section  211.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998,  1999,  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  211. 

(d)  Section  220.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998,  1999,  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  220. 

(e)  Section  221.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  221. 

(f)  Section  222.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 


each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999,  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  222. 

(g)  Sections  231.  232.  and  233— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and 
2000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
231.  232.  and  233. 

(h)  Sections  234  and  235 —There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  such  sur\s  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993,  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and 
2000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
234  and  235.  of  which  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  235. 

(i)  Sections  240  and  241 —There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  1995  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999,  and 
2000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
240  and  241. 

(ji  Sections  310.  311.  and  312.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary   for  each   of  the  fiscal   years 

1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999. 
and  2000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 310.  311.  and  312, 

(k)  Section  313,— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  313. 

(li  Section  320.  — There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998,  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  320. 

(m>  Section  402,— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  402. 

(n)  Section  403.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997,  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  403, 

(o)  Section  404 —There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  404. 

(pi  Sections  510  and  511.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 

1993.  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and 
2000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
510  and  511. 

(q)  Section  520.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  520. 

(r)  Section  521— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994. 
1995.  1996.  1997.  1998,  1999.  and  2000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  521. 
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Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section 
620  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Summary  of  EMSEE— Excellence  in  Math. 

Science,  and  Engineering  Education  Act 

or  1990 

General  This  bill  designates  the  1990s  as 
the  Decade  of  Excellence  In  Math.  Science. 
and  Engineering  Education,  with  the  goal  of 
making  American  students  first  m  the  world 
by  the  Year  2000.  Title  1  sets  forth  national 
objectives  and  policies  for  achieving  them. 
Title  II  upgrades  the  .scientific  and  techni- 
cal literacy  of  the  general  public.  Title  III 
strengthens  the  professional  development 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  Title  IV  slimu 
lates  the  education,  training,  and  retraining 
of  technologists.  Title  V  increases  the  par 
ticipation  of  women  and  minorities  in  math. 
science,  and  engineering.  Title  IV  provides 
for  continuing  evaluation  of  the  specific 
programs  in  the  Act,  and  authorizes  a  total 
of  $125  million  for  FY1991.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  an  additional  nine 
years  through  FY2000. 

Title  I:  This  title  declares  national  objec- 
tives to:  lai  improve  public  .stientific  and 
technical  literacy:  ib)  increase  the  supply  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists:  and 
(c)  increase  the  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  math,  science,  and  engineer 
ing.  This  title  limits  the  federal  role  to:  (a) 
encouraging  standards  of  educational  excel- 
lence: <bi  sponsoring  educational  R&D. 
demonstration,  and  dissemination,  and  ic» 
stimulating  State  and  local  agencies,  non 
profit  organizations  and  a.ssocialions.  and 
private  business  firms  to  contribute  Iheir 
full  potential  to  the  education  process.  This 
title  authorizes  $5  million  for  data  gather 
ing  and  analysis  to  assess  progress  toward 
the  Year  2000  Goal 

Title  II:  This  title  authorizes  $46  million 
for  improving  the  scientific  and   technical 
literacy  of  the  general  public,  inrluding:  $6 
million  for  research  and  disseminalion.  $24 
million     for     regional     demonstration     pro 
grams:  and  $16  million  for  informal  educa 
tional   demonstration    programs.    This   title 
i$6  million)  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  Technology  and  Learning  and  a  Nation 
al    Clearinghouse    for    Science.    Math,    and 
Technology  Education.  The  $24  million  for 
regional  programs  include,  lai  the  establish 
ment  of  regional  science,  math,  and  technol 
ogy  consortiums  for  enhancing  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools   Planning 
grants  are  provided  to  States  for  establish 
ing  math,  science,  and  technology  academies 
(grades  7-12).  And  demonstration  grants  are 
provided    to   States   to   provide    for   Roving 
Master  Teachers  in  these  fields  in  grades  K 
9.   The    informal   education    programs   i$16 
million)    include:    (a;    various    measures    to 
stimulate   informal   education   in   museums, 
science  and  technology  centers,  and  other 
community    activities:    ib)    the    use    of    the 
space  program  to  stimulate  students'  inter- 
est in  math,  science,  and  technology:  and  (c) 
public  TV  programs  oriented  toward  tech- 
nology. 

Title  III:  This  title  authorizes  $34  million 
to  increase  the  Nation's  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  including  ta)  a  $20  mil- 
lion increase  in  NSF's  graduate  fellowships 
and  (b)  $14  million  for  undergraduate  dem 
onstration  programs.  These  would  provide 
seed  grants  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  2 
4  Partnerships  between  community  colleges 
and  4-year  institutions,  aimed  at  increasing 
the  number  of  community  college  graduates 
who  continue  their  education  in  4-year  insti 
tutions.     Departmental     Bootstrap     Grants 


would  be  provided  to  strengthen  specific  de- 
partments in  colleges  and  universities  which 
do  not  currently  hav(>  strong  programs  in 
math,  science,  and  engineering.  The  Presi 
dential  Awards  for  Teaching  Excellence 
would  bo  expanded  from  the  current  recipi- 
ents In  grades  K  12.  to  include  provision  for 
awards  to  college  teachers  in  math,  science, 
and  engineering.  And  .scholarships  would  be 
provided  for  college  juniors  and  seniors  who 
pledge  to  spend  several  years  as  .school 
teachers. 

Title  IV:  This  title  provides  $15  million  to 
stimulate  the  education,  training,  and  re- 
training of  the  Nation's  technologists.  $5 
million  is  authorized  for  the  development  of 
two.  new  innovative  courses  in  general  tech- 
nology and  advanced  technology  suitable 
for  study  in  grades  9  12.  $5  million  is  au- 
thorized for  demonstration  projects  to  stim- 
ulate the  establishment  of  partnerships  be- 
tween companies  and  4-vear  engineering 
technology  institutions  and  2-year  commu- 
nity colleges.  Through  the.se  partnerships, 
the  compan.v  will  aid  the  academic  institu- 
tion in  strengthening  its  teaching  in  these 
fields  and  in  making  Us  educational  pro- 
gram more  practical  and  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  industry  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity And  $5  million  is  authorized  for 
demonstration  projects  to  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment of  Technology  Training  Con- 
sortiums. These  provide  planning  and  start- 
up grants  to  companies  to  establish  tech- 
nologists in  the  technologies  relevant  to 
particular  industries. 

Title  V:  This  title  authorizes  $25  million 
to  stimulate  the  increased  participation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  math,  .science,  and 
engineering.  $10  million  is  authorized  for  a 
program  of  Visiting  Role  Model  Profession- 
als to  stimulate  the  interest  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  technology  of  young  women  and 
minority  students  in  grades  9  16.  $10  million 
is  authorized  for  undergraduate  fellowships 
for  women  and  minorities  in  the.se  fields. 
And  $5  million  is  authorized  for  the  creation 
of  partnerships  between  minority  colleges 
and  research  universities. 

Title  VI:  This  title  requires  evaluation  and 
reporting  to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
regard  to  the  programs  of  this  Act  for 
which  they  are  respectively  responsible. 
This  title  al.so  contains  definitions  and  the 
actual  authorization  amounts  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  set  forth  in  the  Act.  Specific 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  program  for  FY  1991.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  nece.s.sary  for  the  next  nine 
years  through  the  Year  2000. 

EMSEE  Authorization  Summary 
(All  iti'm.s  in  millions  of  dollars  for  fiscal  year  19911 
Title  I  National  Goal  and  Policy 

Surveying  Progress  toward  Year 

the  2000  Goal $5 

Title  II  Scientific  &  Technical  Liter- 
acy of  General  Public 

Part    A     National    Educational    Re- 
search and  Dissemination 46 

National  Institute  for  Technolo- 
gy A:  Learning 
National  Clearinghouse  (S.  1950. 
Title  III 
Part    B— Regional    Education     Pro- 
grams   24 

Regional     Consortia     (S.     1950. 

Title  I) 15 

Roving  Master  Teachers  in  Math 

&  Science  (K-9) 7 

Regional   M/S/T   Academies  (G 
7-23) 2 


Part   C -Informal   Educational   Pro- 
grams  

Informal     Education     Enhance- 
ment (S.  1950.  Title  3i 

Science  &  Technology  Museums 

&  Centers  (H.R.  3154) 

Science    &    Space     Exploration 

Education  (S.  1442) 

Title  III  Education  of  Scientists  & 

Engineers 

Part  A— Undergraduate  Programs 

Community    College    University 

2/4  Partnerships 

Departmental  Bootstrap  Grants 
Presidential    Awards    for    Excel- 
lent College  Teaching 
Undergraduate        Scholarships/ 

Teaching  Pledge  (S.  843) 

Part   B— Increase   in   NSF  Graduate 
Fellowships 


16 

7 

7 

2 

34 
14 

12 


2 
20 


Title  IV  Technology  Education  and 

Training $15 

Technology  Course  Development 

(Grades  9-12) 5 

College/Company       Technology 

Partnerships 5 

Technology    Training    Consorti- 
ums   5 

Title    V    'Women    &    Minorities    in 

Math.  Science  <t  Engineering 25 

Women  and  Minority  Role  Models  ....  10 

Distinguished     Visiting     Profes- 
sionals (Grades  9-12) 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professors 
(college  level) 

Undergraduate  Fellowships 10 

Minority  College-Research  Universi- 
ty Partnerships 5 


Total  fiscal  year  1991  authoriza- 
tion        $125 

Program  Description 
America  today  is  faced  with  an  education- 
al dilemma.  The  number  of  creative-think- 
ing young  people  entering  fields  of  science  is 
diminishing  rapidly,  and  the  number  plan- 
ning to  teach  science  has  dwindled  to  an  all- 
time  low.  Our  economy,  however,  is  based 
on  the  production  of  new  technology  and 
the  implementation  of  creative  solutions  to 
modern  problems.  We  need  more  students  in 
science  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  solu- 
tion problems.  We  need  more  students  in 
.science  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  solu- 
tion is  not  that  simple;  we  are  working  with 
human  beings  who  are  allowed  to  make 
choices  and  to  travel  the  career  road  they 
choose.  So  how  does  America  change  the  di- 
rection of  education?  Apple  Valley  Unified 
School  District  has  created  a  well-defined, 
highly  successful  solution  to  motivate 
young  people  in  science  and  math  educa- 
tion. 

THE  APPLE  VALLEY  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
center  A  PARTNERSHIP  IN  ACADEMIC  EXCEL- 
LENCE 

The  Apple  Valley  Science  and  Technology 
Center  serves  the  nine  school  districts  of 
the  High  Desert  of  California.  Located  in 
the  city  of  Apple  Valley  on  the  elementary 
campus  of  Mojave  Mesa  School,  this  unique 
3000  square  foot  facility  will  provide  highly 
motivational,  hands-on  science  and  math 
education  for  over  60,000  student  and  2,000 
teachers.  Planned  for  completion  in  the  late 
1990.  the  Center  is  the  first  facility  of  Its 
kind  in  the  nation.  Built  without  the  use  of 
tax  dollars,  the  facility  features  a  computer 
center,  telecommunications  center,  research 
quality  observatory,  research  library,  teach- 
er resource  center  and  a  T-40  Jet  Flight 
Simulator  from  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


Over  200  volunteers  are  currently  being 
trained  to  work  in  the  Center  in  order  to 
allow  students,  teachers  and  the  general 
public  access  sixteen  hours  a  day.  six  days  a 
week.  The  Apple  Valley  School  District  has 
allocated  funds  to  maintain  the  facility  with 
a  professional  staff  and  to  cover  the  normal 
operating  cost,  designating  the  funds  gener- 
ated to  be  u.sed  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
children. 

The  Center  is  built  on  an  elementary 
campus  allowing  the  educator  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  higher  level  thinking  skills  to 
be  taught  through  .science  at  the  lowest 
grade  levels.  It  is  our  contention  that  chil- 
dren, especially  minority  and  disenfran- 
chised children,  are  di.scouraged  and 
■  turned  off  "  to  .science  in  the  earlier  school 
years  because  of  the  way  science  is  taught, 
not  by  the  content.  Most  teachers  teach  to 
the  auditory  and  visually  adapted  student, 
students  who  are  able  to  learn  by  seeing  or 
listening  to  the  teacher,  by  reading  and 
memorizing  their  work.  In  fact,  these  chil- 
dren do  very  well  in  school.  However,  it  is 
the  Inquisitive  child,  the  child  who  needs  to 
take  apart  and  put  together  who  has  per- 
haps the  most  natural  abilities  in  science 
These  children  often  begin  losing  their  self- 
esteem  early  in  their  school  career,  thus  for- 
feiting potential  .scientific  ability  and  sue 
cess  for  themselves  and  America.  If  America 
is  going  to  keep  its  leadership  in  the  world 
economy  we  must  teach  teachers  and  moti- 
vate our  children  to  understand,  enjoy  and 
succeed  in  the  world  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. How  does  each  aspect  of  the  facility 
accomplish  this  goal? 

77ie  Teacher  Resource  Center 

Teaching  science  in  an  elementary  class- 
room can  be  a  difficult  task,  not  because  the 
information  is  highly  technical,  or  the  con- 
cept too  weighty,  but  because  the  materials, 
experience  and  time  just  don't  seem  to  be 
available  to  most  teachers.  The  Science  and 
Technology  Center  addresses  this  issue  In  a 
very  practical  way.  A  partnership  has  been 
established  with  California  State  Universi- 
ty. San  Bernardino,  the  largest  teacher 
preparation  school  in  Southern  California. 
Teacher  materials  from  NSF.  (National  Sci- 
ence Foundation).  NASA.  JPL  iJet  Propul 
sion  Laboratory),  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
among  others  will  be  available  to  all  teach- 
ers free  of  charge.  Cal  State  will  also  offer 
on-going  teacher  in-service  in  computer  sci- 
ence, use  of  technology  in  the  classroom, 
and  hands-on  science  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Materials  necessary  to  carry  out 
classroom  experiments  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  teachers  and  student-s  for  use  in 
classroom,  mentor  teachers  will  also  be 
available  to  assist  teachers  to  become  com- 
fortable with  hands-on  science. 

77jc  Computer  Center 

Computers  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  very 
short  time.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  use 
them  to  play  teaching  "  games,  or  as  a  way 
to  occupy  a  student's  time.  Computers  can 
be  a  partner  to  students  allowing  quick,  easy 
and  safe  simulation  of  experiments,  a  shar- 
ing of  information,  and  collection  of  data. 
Computers  can  help  students  deal  with  ab- 
stract problems  in  very  concrete  ways.  The 
computer  center  is  designed  to  hold  18  com- 
puters allowing  teams  of  students  to  simu- 
late complex  problems,  share  information, 
communicate  with  other  computers  and 
print  and  save  important  data  for  later  use. 
The  computer  can  act  as  a  library  or  work 
in  concert  with  a  laser  disk  and  VCR  to 
compile  interactive  visual  materials  to  share 
with  others.  When  students  experience  the 


practical  application  of  technology  in  their 
daily  lives,  the  study  of  .science  takes  on  a 
new  and  wonderful  meaning. 

The  Research  Library 

With  the  on-going  support  of  the  Assist- 
ance League  of  Victor  Valley,  the  Center 
contains  growing  library  of  research  materi- 
als pertaining  to  flight,  aero-space,  astrono- 
my, space  science  and  general  .science.  These 
materials  are  available  to  students,  teachers 
and  the  general  public  in  the  Center.  The 
Center  also  contains  an  extensive  video  li 
brary  on  both  video  tape  and  laser  disk, 
much  of  which  is  public  domain  and  may  be 
duplicated. 

7?ic  Telecomunications  Center 

The  telecommunications  center  is  de 
signed  to  allow  interactive  teleconferencing, 
television  down-link  and  In  the  future  up- 
link capabilities,  as  well  as  viewing  of  images 
projected  from  the  observatory  to  the  large 
viewing  television  screen.  Students  will  be 
able  to  participate  actively  in  debates  and 
lectures  all  over  the  United  States.  Contel 
of  California  is  an  active  partner  in  this  pro- 
gram and  has  provided  a  100  paired  phone 
line  to  the  Center.  Using  the  Center's  salel 
lite  dish,  a  broadcast  from  NASA  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama,  for  example,  and  a  direct 
phone  line  to  the  location  of  the  broadcast, 
would  allow  students  to  talk  directly  with  a 
speaker  on  timely  issues.  In  the  not  .so  dis- 
tant future  Contel  with  be  providing  the 
Center  with  fiber-optic  phone  lines  allowing 
two  way  visual  as  well  as  voice  transmit- 
tions.  Students  and  teachers  miles  away  will 
be  able  to  see  and  talk  to  one  another,  con- 
duct lessons,  and  discuss  current  issues. 
Teaching  will  enter  an  entirely  new  dimen- 
sion. 

The  Obseriatory 

The  Observatory,  which  occupies  the 
second  floor  of  the  Center,  would  be  a 
source  of  pride  for  any  major  university. 
Equipped  with  a  16-inch,  video-enhanced, 
custom-built  telescope  and  a  5-meter  dome, 
the  Observatory  will  serve  the  amateur  and 
professional  astronomer.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  u,se  the  computer-en- 
hanced video  camera  not  only  to  project  the 
image  on  the  large  television  screen,  (allow- 
ing handicapped,  disabled  and  visually-im- 
paried  individuals  to  participate)  but  also  to 
make  photographs  of  the  objects  they  are 
studying.  Cal  Poly  Pomona  will  be  conduct- 
ing full  credit  courses  in  video-enhanced  as 
tronomy,  in  the  Observatory.  Students  of  all 
ages  will  be  working  at  their  own  level  with 
volunteers  from  the  High  Desert  Astronomi- 
cal Society. 

The  T40  Jet  Flight  Simulator 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has,  on  a 
long  term  loan,  given  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Center  a  T-40  Jet  Flight  simulator. 
This  $150,000  piece  of  high  tech  equipment 
has  been  u.sed  for  years  to  train  military 
pilots.  Before  unifying  in  1987.  Apple  Valley 
School  District  was  the  first  elementary 
school  system  in  the  nation  to  receive  a 
flight  simulator.  Today  students  K-12,  will 
be  introduced  to  the  world  of  aviation  and 
to  the  academic  skills  necessary  to  become 
successful  pilots.  In  their  classrooms,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  aided  by  the  resources  in 
the  Center,  will  study  weather,  geography, 
map  reading,  math,  science  and  language 
arts.  They  will  read  stories  of  famous  pilots 
and  read  about  women  and  minority  pio- 
neers who  have  advanced  the  field  of  avia- 
tion. When  students  have  mastered  the  aca- 
demic challenges  at  their  grade  level,  they 
will  experience  the  joy  of  flying  through 


the  watchful  and  trained  eye  of  volunteer 
pilots,  many,  retired  Air  Force  pilots  who 
have  taught  in  T  40  simulators. 

Phase  II 
The  .second  phase  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Center  project  is  to  lake  the  ex- 
citement of  space  science  to  the  schools.  It 
was  realized  from  the  start  that  travel  to 
the  Center  itself  might  cause  problems  for 
many  of  tho.se  who  wished  to  use  the  facili- 
ty One  way  in  which  we  address  this  issue 
IS  through  telecommunications  and 
networking  our  computers  to  the  schools  we 
serve.  The  second  way  in  which  we  address 
this  need  is  with  the  Mobile  Space  Station. 
The  Apple  Valley  Unified  School  District 
has  given  to  the  Center  a  79  passenger 
Crown  Coach  bus.  With  the  help  of  Aero- 
space Companies  we  will  be  permanently 
transforming  the  bus  into  a  half-scale  repli- 
ca of  the  Space  Station  Lab  Module.  The 
bus  will  travel  to  all  the  schools  served  and 
will  include  a  cellular  phone  system  con- 
necting the  onboard  computers  to  the  com- 
puters at  the  Center.  A  "pull  out  "  module 
on  the  bus  will  allow  teachers  at  the  school 
to  .set  up  a  Mission  Control  Center"  in  a 
classroom  Some  of  the  students  will  act  as 
astronauts  and  will  carry  out  experiments 
on  the  Space  Station".  Other  students  will 
take  over  mission  control,  directing  the 
work  on  the  space  station  with  closed  circuit 
television  and  two-way  communications  as 
well  as  computer  interface.  Students  will  be 
given  problems  to  solve  using  skills  devel- 
oped in  their  classroom  during  extensive 
pre-teaching.  We  feel  that  the  hands-on  ex- 
citement this  project  brings  and  the  motiva- 
tion It  encourages  is  educationally  benefi- 
cial. 

Phase  III 

Phase  III  of  the  project  will  require  the 
building  of  a  second  facility.  This  facility 
will  include  a  planetarium,  television  studio, 
editing  rooms,  satellite  up-link.  and  support 
facilities.  Our  Partnership  in  Academic  Ex- 
cellence program  is  reaching  out  to  other 
schools  in  other  countries  using  technology 
to  promote  understanding  and  peace.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Southern  California  area  will 
develop  sister  school"  programs  with 
schools  in  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Australia, 
etc.  After  establishing  strong  written  com- 
munication ties,  children  from  individual 
classes  will  spend  one  hour  per  week  for  a 
.semester  in  the  television  studio.  Live  televi- 
sion transmission  will  allow  these  students 
to  work  with  their  "sister  school  "  partners 
on  joint  projects.  What  better  way  to  learn 
about  and  understand  the  culture  of  an- 
other people!!  We  believe  strongly  that  the 
peaceful  use  of  technology  by  young  people 
can  make  a  lasting  mark  on  their  lives  and 
on  the  peoples  of  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
you  plan  for  a  decade,  plant  trees.  If 
you  plan  for  a  century,  teach  the  chil- 
dren." 

This  has  been  a  historic  week  for 
education  in  our  Nation— the  Senate 
has  passed  the  National  Literacy  Act, 
which  will  devote  Federal  resources  to 
conquering  illiteracy,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act,  which  will  pro- 
mote rising  achievement  in  our  schools 
and  reward  teachers  and  school  dis- 
tricts who  deliver.  Clearly  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  the  message  we  have 
delivered  this  week— education  must 
be  a  national.  State,  and  local  priority 
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across  all  disciplines  and  all  socio-eco 
nomic  class  levels.  We  must  teach  all 
the  children  and  we  must  plant  the 
seeds  of  educational  opportunity  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  this  mission  in  mind  that  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  in  introducing  a  major 
new  initiative  for  reform  in  mathemat 
ics,  science,  and  engineering  education. 
Together  we   bring   to   the   Senate   a 
blueprint  from  which  we  can  meet  the 
Presidents  goal  of  significant  improve 
ment    in    mathematics    and    science 
achievement  by  the  year  2000— the  Ex 
cellence  in  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Engineering,   Education   Act   of    1990. 
We  are  joined  in  this  effort  by  many 
of  those  who  have  long-recognized  the 
importance  of  this  issue  to  the  future 
well-being  of  our  great  Nation— Sena 
tors    Mitchell,    Byrd,    Pell.    Glenn. 
Rockefeller,  Adams.  Bingaman.  Gore. 
Inouye,    Kerrey.    Mikulski.    Simon. 
and  Stevens. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced a  simple  resolution  calling  for 
Congress  to  recognize  mathematics 
and  science  education  as  a  national 
priority.  Today,  I  rise  to  take  the  next 
step.  The  Excellence  in  Mathematics. 
Science,  and  Engineering  Education 
Act  of  1990  elevates  our  deficiencies  in 
mathematics  and  science  to  a  national 
priority  by  providing  a  comprehensive 
framework  from  which  we  can  begin 
to  address  this  emerging  crisis.  This 
legislation  touches  all  levels  of  the 
problem— from  early  childhood  to 
postdoctoral  education. 

I  am  confident  that  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  aware  of  the  dismal 
statistics  which  illustrate  our  tremen- 
dous need  in  this  area.  Simply  stated. 
our  demand  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers is  outstripping  our  supply.  In 
the  past  13  years  alone,  the  demand 
for  scientists  and  engineers  has  in- 
creased 85  percent  in  every  sector  of 
our  economy.  The  technical  literacy  of 
young  people  in  this  country  is  so  low. 
however,  that  the  Office  of  Technolo 
gy  Assessment  predicts  a  shortfall  of 
700.000  scientists  and  engineers  by  the 
year  2000  if  current  trends  continue. 

Although  many  people  equate  sci- 
ence with  the  frog  in  high  school  they 
were  required  to  dissect,  both  science 
and  engineering  have  a  profound 
effect  on  virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
national  life.  So  too  does  this  supply 
and  demand  crisis:  everything  from 
the  durability  of  this  Nation's  roads 
and  bridges  to  our  ability  to  clean  up 
nuclear  waste  depends  on  a  steady 
supply  of  qualified  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Where  is  this  demand  coming  from? 
It  may  make  more  sense  to  ask  where 
it  is  not  coming  from. 

Business  and  industry,  for  example, 
rely  on  scientists  and  engineers  for  ev- 
erything from  developing  new  prod- 
ucts to  delivering  them  to  the  market. 
Hewlett-Packard  offers  one  of  thou- 


sands of  examples:  50  percent  of  its 
products  on  the  market  today  were  de- 
veloped within  the  last  3  years 
through  internal  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

With  150.000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers working  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  alone,  our  national  de- 
fense establishment  also  draws  heavily 
on  this  shrinking  pool.  Moreover,  the 
development  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers of  arms  control  verification  tech- 
niques today  may  make  additional 
arms  control  agreements  possible  to- 
morrow. 

Medical  research  also  requires  large 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
As  the  AIDS  research  budget  has 
quadrupled  over  the  last  4  years,  for 
example,  .so  too  has  the  demand  for 
people  qualified  to  do  the  necessary 
research. 

And  yet.  as  the  demand  from  each  of 
these  areas  and  many  more  increases, 
the  number  of  qualified  scientists  and 
engineers  is  declining  sharply.  The 
problem  stretches  from  the  earliest 
years  of  elementary  school  through 
post-doctoral  education,  but  is  most 
acutely  obvious  in  our  high  schools. 

Of  the  24.000  high  schools  in  the 
United  States.  7.000  do  not  offer  a 
rour.se  in  physics.  4.000  do  not  offer  a 
course  in  chemistry,  and  2,000  do  not 
offer  a  course  in  biology.  Of  the 
schools  that  do  offer  science  courses, 
the  percentage  of  schools  offering 
hands-on  laboratory  work  has  dropped 
from  53  percent  in  1977  to  39  percent 
today.  And  most  distressing— of  the 
teachers  leading  classes,  fully  50  per- 
cent do  not  meet  the  National  Teach- 
ers' A.ssociation's  minimum  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

This  supply  and  demand  crisis  has 
received  neither  the  media  nor  the  po- 
litical attention  given  to  other  issues 
facing  this  Nation.  But  unless  it  is  ad- 
dressed today,  the  shrinking  pool  of 
qualified  scientists  and  engineers  will 
mean  disaster  in  the  future. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  legislation 
designates  the  1990's  as  the  decade  of 
excellence  in  math,  science,  and  engi- 
neering education,  with  the  goal  of 
making  .students  first  in  the  world  by 
the  year  2000.  Title  I  in  the  bill  sets 
forth  national  objectives  and  policies 
for  achieving  a  scientifically-literate 
population.  Title  II  is  targeted  to  up- 
grading the  scientific  and  technical  lit- 
eracy of  the  general  public,  by  concen- 
trating on  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Title  III  strengthens  the 
professional  development  of  scientists 
and  engineers.  Title  IV  stimulates  the 
education,  training,  and  retraining  of 
technologists,  and  title  V  increases  the 
participation  of  women  and  minorities 
in  math,  science  and  engineering. 

Specifically,  the  bill  proposes  a  na- 
tional network  of  regional  consorti- 
ums—consortiums in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word- a  bringing  together  of 
existing  resources  in  nine  different  re- 


gions throughout  the  United  States. 
The  mission  of  the  consortiums  will  be 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  dis- 
semination of  resources  to  large  and 
small,  urban  and  rural,  school  districts 
throughout  their  boundaries.  Each 
consortium  will  involve  both  formal 
and  informal  education  structures, 
higher  education,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  the  private  sector. 

The  bill  also  proposes  a  national 
clearinghouse  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  education  materials. 
This  important  mechanism  will  pro- 
vide linkages  not  only  between  the 
nine  consortiums,  but  within  commu- 
nities by  utilizing  on-line  computer  ca- 
pability to  simplify  access  to  state-of- 
the-art  curriculum  and  teacher  en- 
hancement resources. 

Further,  our  legislation  will  provide 
key  support  to  the  informal  science 
education  community  for  further  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  inter- 
active hands-on  science  exhibits.  We 
will  reach  out  to  museums,  learning 
centers,  libraries  and  churches.  What- 
ever the  structure  is  which  intrigues 
and  touches  the  child. 

I  am  delighted  that  our  legislation 
also  includes  demonstration  funding 
for  model  programs  in  space  science 
education,  intergenerational  volunteer 
programs  with  senior  citizens,  and 
early  childhood  science  materials  for 
use  in  Head  Start  classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
initiative  is  critically  important,  as  are 
a  number  of  others  currently  being  de- 
veloped. Ultimately,  however,  the  key 
to  addressing  this  supply  and  demand 
crisis  involves  the  development  of  a 
broad-based  constituency  that  recog- 
nizes the  potentially  disastrous  impli- 
cations of  the  crisis  and  actively  sup- 
ports efforts  to  address  it. 

Our  legislation  offers  the  Federal 
blueprint  needed  to  mold  reform  in 
math  and  science  at  all  levels  of  our 
education  system.  We  have  identified 
the  problem,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
that  we  have  begun  to  develop  the  so- 
lution. What  we  need  is  the  political 
will  to  act.  Now.  The  President  has 
issued  the  call  to  action  and  we  answer 
today. 

Science  is  much  more  than  the  frog 
in  biology  class.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  this  Nation  is 
built.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  good  friends  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Hatfield  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  their  comprehensive  math 
and  science  education  bill. 

The  Glenn-Hatfield  proposals  found 
in  S.  1950  are  an  important  part  of  the 
bill  Senator  Kennedy  will  be  introduc- 
ing later  today.  I  am  gratified  that 
Senator  Kennedy  saw  the  wisdom  in 
the  programs  that  Senator  Hatfield 
and  I  developed. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  initiative  is  a 
proposal  to  establish  10  regional  cen- 


ters to  bring  state-of-the-art  science 
and  math  curriculums  to  the  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  school- 
teachers. We  also  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Clearinghouse 
of  Math  and  Science  Education  Mate- 
rials to  support  these  centers  and 
other  reform  efforts  in  the  country. 
Both  of  these  important  programs  can 
be  found  in  today's  legislation. 

Why  is  reform  necessary? 

The  United  States  now  operates  in  a 
global  market  that  places  a  high  pre- 
mium on  technological  innovation. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
now  compete  with  merchandise  made 
overseas.  Consider  also  our  staggering 
trade  deficit.  This  is  the  very  measure 
of  U.S.  competitiveness  overseas. 

In  the  future,  our  factories  and  lab- 
oratories will  need  a  first-rate  techni- 
cal work  force  in  order  to  compete  in 
international  markets.  Yet,  this  coun- 
try may  not  produce  enough  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technical  personnel  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  dynamic,  high- 
technology  economy. 

The  message  is  clear:  We  must  over- 
haul science  and  math  education  in 
this  country  if  the  next  generation  is 
to  prosper  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive world. 

Every  new  report  on  American  edu- 
cation produces  another  horror  story 
that  has  to  make  you  wonder:  How  did 
we  ever  let  it  get  to  this? 

The  same  Nation  that  landed  a  man 
on  the  Moon  and  returned  him  safely 
to  Earth  educates  fewer  than  one  out 
of  every  five  high  school  graduates  in 
the  laws  of  physics. 

The  same  Nation  that  has  produced 
more  Nobel  laureates  in  chemistry 
than  any  other  nation  lets  half  of  its 
young  people  graduate  from  high 
school  without  taking  a  single  course 
in  chemistry. 

And  finally.  American  schoolchil- 
dren are  routinely  outperformed  in 
international  comparisons  of  science 
and  math  performance— by  students 
from  our  chief  trade  rivals.  In  fact, 
this  country  graduates  700,000  func- 
tionally illiterate  young  people  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  numbers  are  working 
against  us.  Fewer  babies  are  being 
bom  and  fewer  young  people  have  an 
interest  in  science  or  engineering.  On 
top  of  that,  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  groups  traditionally  under- 
represented  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing, namely,  minorities  and  women, 
also  indicate  a  potential  shortage  of 
scientific  personnel. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hatfield  and 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  reform  sci- 
ence education  in  this  country,  we 
must  look  to  the  beginning  of  the  edu- 
cational pipeline  for  the  source  of  the 
problem  as  well  as  the  solution. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  get- 
ting more  young  people— especially 
female  and  minority  students— inter- 


ested in  a  technical  career  are  the  sci- 
ence and  math  courses  themselves. 

Luckily,  private  efforts  are  under 
way  all  over  this  country  to  rewrite, 
reform,  and  reinvigorate  science  and 
mathematics  curriculums. 

It  is  our  goal  to  make  these  develop- 
ments available  to  schools  and  teach- 
ers that  want  them. 

These  centers  would  bridge  the  gap 
that  now  exists  between  the  ivory 
tower,  laboratory-like  settings  where 
science  and  math  curriculums  are 
often  developed  and  the  real  world  of 
antiquated  classrooms,  ill-prepared 
students,  and  a  number  of  underquali- 
fied  teachers. 

In  our  centers,  teachers  would  play  a 
critical  role.  Dissemination  of  the  cur- 
riculums would  take  place  in  two  ways: 
First,  teachers  would  be  exposed  to 
the  best  science  and  math  curriculums 
available  and  allowed  to  tailor  it  to  the 
conditions  in  their  own  classrooms; 
second,  they  would  learn  how  to  teach 
the  new  science  and  math  courses;  and 
third,  lead  teachers  would  be  trained 
to  instruct  their  peers  in  the  use  of 
new  materials. 

The  key  to  effective  educational 
reform  is  collaboration.  That  is  why 
our  centers  would  really  be  more  like 
regional  consortia.  In  fact,  that's  ex- 
actly what  we  call  them.  The  consortia 
would  maintain  strong  linkages  with 
all  of  the  education  stakeholders  in 
the  region,  including  State  education 
departments,  school  districts,  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  academia, 
and  the  business  community.  Rein- 
forcing their  ties  to  the  community 
would  be  a  requirement  that  the  cen- 
ters secure  up  to  a  half  or  more  of 
their  funding  from  these  stakeholders. 
As  a  result,  the  consortias'  very  suste- 
nance would  depend  on  their  success 
in  tackling  real  educational  problems— 
as  identified  by  those  who  work  in  the 
real  world. 

Finally,  these  regional  consortia 
would  be  selected  through  an  open 
competition  run  jointly  by  both  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  science  education 
agency.  Peer  review  would  be  an  im- 
portant component  of  this  process. 
Our  hope  is  that  the  very  best  organi- 
zations in  the  country  would  compete 
to  operate  the  consortia;  they  should 
be  required  to  demonstrate  to  both 
the  education  and  the  science  commu- 
nity that  they  are  the  best  qualified 
groups  in  their  region  to  disseminate 
and  implement  curriculum.  Too  much 
is  at  stake  to  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

Curriculum  reform  is  at  the  heart  of 
education  reform.  Simply  raising 
teachers'  salaries,  lengthening  the 
school  year,  or  toughening  graduation 
requirements  are  not  enough  by  them- 
selves. The  United  States  will  not  meet 
its  goal  of  scientific  literacy  by  the 
year  2000  unless  we  also  reform  what 
is  being  taught  in  the  classrooms. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Kekwedy  and 
Hatfield,  in  support  of  the  Excellence 
in  Math,  Science,  and  Engineering  Act 
of  1990.  This  bill  aims  to  find  some  so- 
lutions for  the  troubled  state  of  our 
Nation  in  the  areas  of  math,  science, 
and  engineering. 

I  remember  with  excitement  how 
the  launch  of  sputnik  in  1958  sparked 
a  national  obsession  to  excel.  Thirty- 
two  years  later,  America  must  activate 
the  same  level  of  determination  and 
wage  a  nationwide  effort  to  achieve 
excellence  in  the  fields  of  math  and 
science. 

The  statistics  portray  the  economic 
threat  we  face.  In  a  recent  science  test 
taken  by  high  school  seniors  in  14 
countries,  American  students  ranked 
dead  last.  College  enrollments  in  sci- 
ence courses  are  at  an  all-time  low.  Of 
high  school  students  who  do  enter  col- 
lege intent  on  pursuing  science  ca- 
reers, as  many  as  40  percent  drop  out 
after  the  first  course,  60  percent  by 
graduation. 

The  Excellence  in  Math,  Science, 
and  Engineering  Act  addresses  several 
major  obstacles  to  our  Nation's  ability 
to  remain  a  world  technological  leader. 
First,  the  bill  seeks  to  increase  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  literacy  of  our 
entire  American  population.  We  not 
only  need  more  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians, our  future  depends  on  each 
and  every  member  of  the  work  force 
being  fully  prepared  to  cope  in  an  in- 
creasingly technological  world. 
Second,  the  bill  seeks  to  expand  the 
supply  of  scientists  and  engineers.  A 
recent  National  Science  Foundation 
study  predicts  a  shortfall  of  about  half 
a  million  scientists  and  engineers  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Third,  the  bill 
aims  to  avert  this  severe  shortage  of 
scientists  and  engineers  by  encourag- 
ing wider  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  these  fields. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  and  grateful 
that  a  bill  I  introduced  last  April— the 
National  Math /Science  Teacher  Corpa 
Act  of  1989  (S.  843)— has  been  includ- 
ed in  its  entirety  in  this  larger  legisla- 
tive package. 

My  Math/Science  Teacher  Corps  bill 
offers  Federal  scholarships  of  $7,500 
to  top  juniors  and  seniors  in  college 
who  agree  to  teach  at  the  precollege 
level  for  2  years  in  exchange  for  each 
year  of  aid.  The  bill  requires  that 
these  students  major  in  math,  science, 
or  engineering  so  that  they  demon- 
strate a  keen  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  that  they  will  be  teaching.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  would 
run  the  program  and  select  each  year 
the  500  members  of  the  Math /Science 
Teau;her  Corps. 

The  objective  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  to  encourage  young  mathematicians. 
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scientists,  and  engineers  to  spend  a 
few  years  in  the  classroom  leaching 
kids  these  crucial  subjects.  My  hope  is 
that  some  of  the  corps  will  find  love 
teaching  and  decide  to  stay  in  the 
classroom.  But  even  those  who  only 
teach  for  a  few  years  will  infuse  new 
energy  and  excitement  into  the  math 
classrooms  and  science  labs  of  our 
schools. 

Studies  show  that  little  children 
toddle  off  to  grade  school  with  positive 
attitudes  toward  science  and  math. 
However,  by  the  third  grade,  a  tremen 
dous  number  say  they  don't  like  these 
subjects  anymore.  Something  is  not 
right.  What  seems  to  be  happening  i.s 
that  in  the  early  years,  kids  curiosity 
is  smothered  under  an  avalanche  of 
facts— but  there  are  not  enough  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  teaching  them  to 
truly  love  math  and  science. 

We  need  to  expand  the  pool  of  confi- 
dent, motivated  teachers  who  can  in- 
spire all  American  students  to  achieve. 
I  believe  the  Teacher  Corps  will  help 
fulfill  this  goal,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
it's  part  of  this  excellent  package. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  that  legislation  alone  will 
not  solve  the  mathscience  crisis  we 
face  in  this  country.  Frankly,  nothing 
can  substitute  for  a  national  will  to 
make  our  country  excel  again  in  these 
subjects.  Children  need  to  be  told  to 
turn  off  their  television  sets  and  do 
their  homework.  Parents  need  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  children 
and  encourage  them  in  these  subjects. 
Parents  also  must  demand  more  math 
and  science  education  from  their  local 
school  systems.  We  also  need  to 
extend  to  teachers  in  all  fields  the  re- 
spect they  deserve  for  educating  our 
children. 

Senators  Kennedy  and  H.atfield  are 
introducing  an  excellent  initiative 
today.  It  gives  us  a  centerpiece  to  rally 
around  and  makes  it  clear  that  this  is 
indeed  a  national  problem.  The  eco- 
nomic threat  we  face  today  is  every  bit 
as  serious  as  sputnik  was  in  1958.  and 
we  need  to  face  that  threat  — head-on 
as  a  nation,  with  the  resources,  crea- 
tivity, and  human  resolve  we  know  it 
will  take.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Math.  Science,  and  Engi 
neering  Act  of  1990,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
HAxriELD.  for  their  leadership  in  .spon- 
soring this  important  and  comprehen 
sive  legislation. 

Without  question,  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  science,  math,  and 
engineering  education  system  is 
urgent.  We  simply  must  give  a  higher 
priority  to  remaining  a  world  leader  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology  if 
we  are  going  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
internationally  competitive  market- 
place of  the  21st  century.  That  means 


that  we  must  give  a  high  priority  to 
the  education  of  all  of  our  children. 

The  importance  of  .science  and  tech- 
nology in  our  modern  world  is  indispu- 
table. When  the  history  of  the  20th 
century  is  written.  I  believe  it  will  be 
recorded  as  the  century  in  which  sci- 
ence and  technology  dramatically  and 
permanently  altered  the  lives  of  all  of 
humankind. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that  the 
nations  that  lead  in  .science  and  tech- 
nology will  inevitably  lead  economical- 
ly and  militarily  as  well.  It  follows 
that  the  nations  that  fall  behind  in 
science  and  technology  also  will  fall 
behind  economically  and  militarily. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember:  A 
country  that  leads  in  .science  does  not 
simply  produce  Nobel  laureates.  That 
is  only  part  of  the  measurement  of 
success. 

A  country  that  leads  in  science  must 
also  lead  in  applying  new  scientific 
knowledge— in  putting  new  technology 
to  use.  And  if  a  country  is  going  to 
lead  in  applying  science,  its  entire  pop- 
ulation must  have  a  reasonable  level 
of  general  scientific  competency. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  importance 
of  science  and  technology  to  our  Na- 
tion's future  economy  and  future  secu- 
rity. I  believe  that  we  must  begin  to  se- 
riously address  some  obvious  ques- 
tions: 

How  are  we  doing:* 

Are  we  still  preeminent  in  these 
field-s^" 

Are  we  doing  what  we  should  to 
maintain  a  leadership  position? 

Unfortunately,  the  answers  to  these 
basic  questions  are  not  encouraging. 
We  are  no  longer  preeminent  in  many 
key  fields  of  science.  We  are  not 
taking  the  steps  we  need  to  take  to 
maintain  a  leadership  position. 

In  his  book.  "The  Business  of  Sci- 
ence. "  Simon  Ramo  traces  our  coun- 
try's performance  in  science  and  tech- 
nology over  the  last  three  decades. 

In  the  1960s.  Ramo  writes,  scientific 
preeminence  was  a  major  national 
goal.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  few 
doubted  that  the  United  States  led  the 
world  in  virtually  all  areas  of  scientific 
di-scovery  and  invention.  The  launch- 
ing of  sputnik  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
national  commitment  to  send  a  man  to 
the  Moon  were  major  factors  in  our 
drive  for  preeminence. 

Throughout  the  1970's.  we  contin- 
ued to  lead.  But  by  the  early  1980's. 
our  lack  of  priorities  and  our  compla- 
cency with  previous  successes  began  to 
take  their  toll. 

As  we  begin  the  1990's,  Simon 
Ramos  assessment  of  our  position  is 
sobering.  He  states,  as  so  many  others 
have  also  stated: 

In  recent  decade.s  the  t'nited  State.s  ha.s 
lo.st  its  po.sition  a.s  global  champion  in  tech 
noloK.v  and  ha.s  become  an  average  perform- 
er  winning  some  contests,  but  losing  more. 

What  has  happened?  Part  of  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  focus  on  .sci- 


ence, engineering,  and  technology, 
which  characterized  public  sentiment 
in  the  1960's.  has  been  lost. 

We  have  an  inherent  belief,  as 
Ronald  Reagan  said  so  often  during 
his  Presidency:  "Given  a  level  playing 
field,  Americans  can  outperform  and 
outcompete  anyone  in  the  world."  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  allowed  this  self- 
confidence  to  persuade  us  that,  unlike 
other  nations,  we  do  not  need  to  .set 
national  priorities  or  goals.  We  do  not 
need  to  make  plans  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives. 

We  faLsely  believe  that  being  the 
world  leader  is  our  birthright.  We 
leave  the  planning  and  hard  work  to 
others.  Well,  it  is  time  to  forget  about 
birthrights  and  to  work  for  what  we 
deserve.  Just  as  our  parents  and 
grandparents  worked  to  make  this 
country  great,  so  too  must  we  work. 
We  must  once  again  commit  ourselves 
to  creating  and  improving  the  techno- 
logical base  needed  to  be  a  world-class 
economic  power. 

This  legislation  will  go  far  in  helping 
us  carry  out  that  commitment.  It  will, 
among  other  things: 

First,  create  a  national  network  of 
nine  regional  consortia  to  encourage 
better  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  and  facilitate  the  collabora- 
tion of  resources. 

Second,  establish  a  national  clear- 
inghouse library  for  the  distribution 
of  science  materials. 

Third,  provide  additional  support  for 
informal  educational  efforts,  including 
science,  museums,  zoos,  and  nature 
centers. 

In  short,  this  legislation  will  help  us 
create  a  s.vstem  where  the  Federal 
Government  will  work  in  partnership 
with  States  to  help  meet  the  techno- 
logical challenges  facing  our  Nation. 

Fortunately,  we  can  already  point  to 
some  successful  partnerships.  In  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Science  and  Technology  Alliance 
has  been  forged  between  educational 
institutions  and  our  national  laborato- 
ries. Through  the  alliance.  New  Mexi- 
co's Highlands  University  and  Luna 
■Vocational-Technical  Institute  have 
joined  with  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  will  help  increase  crucial- 
ly needed  minority  representation  in 
the  Department's  scientific  and  engi- 
neering programs. 

Another  success  in  New  Mexico  is 
the  establishment  and  invigorating 
continuation  of  the  Centers  of  Techni- 
cal Excellence  at  three  of  the  State's 
universities.  But  clearly,  we  cannot 
stop  there.  We  must  strive  for  more. 
We  must  rise  to  the  technological 
challenges  that  face  us, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  country 
can  meet  those  challenges.  I  believe 
we  can  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
ongoing  scientific  revolution.  We  can 


continue  to  be  a  leader  if  we  seriously 
commit  ourselves  to  working  persist- 
ently and  creatively  toward  education- 
al excellence.  Through  legislative  initi- 
ative like  the  Excellence  in  Math,  Sci- 
ence, and  Engineering  Education  Act, 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  take  signif- 
icant strides  toward  achieving  our 
goals.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  Senators  Kennedy. 
Hatfield.  Mitchell,  Byrd,  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the 
Excellence  in  Math.  Science,  and  Engi- 
neering Education  Act.  The  general 
level  of  our  scientific  and  mathemati- 
cal literacy  is  of  vital  national  interest. 
The  number  of  students  entering  ca- 
reers in  science  and  engineering  is 
equally  critical.  Our  industries  will  be 
competitive  in  the  global  marketplace 
only  if  they  can  call  upon  a  talent  pool 
of  workers  who  are  highly  skilled  and 
inventive.  Building  such  a  world-class 
work  force  requires  a  world-class  edu- 
cation. 

The  students  of  today  are  the  work 
force  of  tomorrow.  And  our  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  economy  can 
be  foretold  by  comparing  achievement 
levels  of  our  students  with  students  in 
other  industrial  nations.  We  do  not 
fare  well.  American  students  score 
lower  on  math  and  science  tests.  They 
rank  last  in  biology,  next  to  the 
bottom  in  chemistry,  and  very  near 
the  bottom  in  physics. 

That  is  why  our  legislation  is  so  es- 
sential. It  lays  the  groundwork  for 
achieving  significant  gains  in  scientific 
and  mathematical  literacy  by  the  year 
2000.  It  builds  upon  work  begun  in 
1985  with  the  passage  of  my  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act.  our  cur- 
rent math /science  program.  And  it 
meets  the  challenges  of  the  future 
with  a  series  of  targeted  initiatives  to 
increase  the  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  particularly  with  respect  to 
women  and  minorities. 

We  must  expend  our  collective  ener- 
gies to  ensure  that  American  indus- 
tries remain  competitive.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  business  in  this  country  is  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technological  inno- 
vation. And  to  carry  this  out  we  must 
be  able  to  rely  upon  a  scientifically  lit- 
erate work  force— from  those  who 
invent,  to  those  who  produce. 

Our  legislation  establishes  a  goal  for 
the  year  2000  in  math  and  science  edu- 
cation. Its  purpose  is  to  carry  us  for- 
ward into  the  next  century  with  an 
educated  citizenry  that  leads  the 
world— as  we  did  during  this  century— 
in  innovation,  design,  and  discovery. 
The  nation  that  brought  the  world  the 
microchip  and  the  transistor  and  the 
superconductor  should  continue  to  be 
the  nation  by  which  our  planet  sets  its 
clock.  We  can  maintain  such  stature  if 
we  are  just  willing  to  invest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  people.* 


S.  2115.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  infant  nurs- 
ery monitors  and  intercoms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  or  DOTY  ON  CERTAIN  INFANT 
MONITORS  AND  INTERCOMS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
until  December  31.  1992,  the  import 
duty  on  infant  nursery  monitor  sys- 
tems. This  duty  is  imposed  on  a  prod- 
uct for  which  there  is  no  similar  or 
competitive  product  manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

The  products  are  small  radio  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  that  allow  a 
parent  to  monitor  an  infant's  activity 
from  another  location  in  the  home. 
The  effect  of  the  duty,  therefore, 
other  than  to  raise  a  small  amount  of 
revenue,  is  to  reduce  the  affordability 
of  this  device  that  promotes  child 
safety.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.   2116.   A   bill   to   temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  certain  glass  fibers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  GLASS  FIBERS 

*  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
until  December  31,  1992.  the  import 
duty  imposed  on  certain  glass  fibers  or 
yarn.  This  duty  is  imposed  on  a  prod- 
uct for  which  there  is  no  similar  or 
competitive  type  of  product  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  The  duty 
raises  the  cost  of  production,  however, 
to  certain  manufacturers  of  automo- 
bile and  industrial  timing  belts  and 
tires.  Since  there  is  no  domestic  manu- 
facturer of  this  yarn  to  protect,  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  would  be  a  clear 
benefit  to  U.S.  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers alike.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  2117.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ARIZONA  WILDERNESS  ACT 

*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  Senator  McCain  and  I  are 
introducing  our  second  Arizona  wilder- 
ness bill  this  session.  In  May  of  last 
year,  we  introduced  S.  1080,  a  bill  des- 
ignating 895.000  acres  of  wilderness  in 
Arizona.  Also,  last  year  in  the  House, 
the  senior  member  of  the  Arizona  del- 
egation. Chairman  Udall,  introduced 
two  wilderness  bills  that  would  have 
included  over  2.7  million  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  in  the  wilderness  preserva- 
tion s.vstem.  The  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  product  of  yearlong 
discussions  among  the  members  of  the 
Arizona  congressional  delegation  and 
reconciles  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills.  It  designates  approximately 
2.4  million  acres  of  both  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  land  as  wilderness.  It  is 
identical  to  two  measures  reported  out 


by  the  House  Interior  Committee  yes- 
terday by  Chairman  Udall. 

This  bill  reflects  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  widespread  agreement  through- 
out my  State  on  what  wilderness 
should  be  in  Arizona.  While  it  does  not 
contain  everything  that  everybody 
wanted,  this  legislation  is  a  fair  and 
balanced  wilderness  bill. 

This  consensus  wilderness  bill  desig- 
nates approximately  1.1  million  acres 
out  of  the  2.1  million  acres  of  BLM 
land  currently  in  wilderness  study 
status  in  Arizona.  The  land  that  is  not 
designated  as  wilderness  by  this  act 
will  be  released  to  multiple-use  man- 
agement. A  particular  emphasis  of  this 
bill  is  the  protection  of  Arizona's  rap- 
idly disappearing  desert  riparian  areas. 
Out  of  the  seven  riparian  areas  consid- 
ered for  wilderness  suitability  by  the 
BLM,  six  are  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  and  one.  the 
Gila  Box.  will  be  made  a  National  Ri- 
parian Conservation  Area. 

One  of  the  riparian  areas  designated 
as  wilderness  by  this  bill  is  White 
Canyon.  This  area,  in  my  opinion, 
typifies  the  cooperative  spirit  in  which 
this  bill  was  drafted.  A  major  mining 
company  expressed  very  significant 
concerns  that  the  creation  of  this  wil- 
derness area  would  hamper  its  ability 
to  develop  a  mine  in  this  area.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Arizona  congression- 
al delegation,  this  mining  company, 
the  proponents  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion for  White  Canyon  and  the  BLM 
sat  down  and  came  to  an  agreement 
that  will  allow  this  area  to  become  a 
wilderness  area.  Throughout  this  bill, 
there  are  many  other  instances  where 
this  kind  of  cooperation  occurred. 

The  major  difference  between  Sena- 
tor McCains  and  my  original  bill  and 
the  one  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  inclusion  of  two  large  wildlife  ref- 
uges: the  Kofa  and  Cabeza  Prieta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges.  When  we  in- 
troduced our  first  bill  last  year,  I  had 
concerns  that  the  designation  of  these 
refuges  as  wilderness  would  impact  the 
ability  of  the  refuge  managers  to 
manage  the  very  significant  wildlife 
resources  within  them.  However,  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  John  Turner,  the  Director 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  al- 
layed these  concerns.  He  indicated 
that  the  purpose  for  which  these  ref- 
uges were  created  takes  precedence 
over  a  subsequent  wilderness  designa- 
tion. The  purpose  in  establishing  each 
of  these  refuges  was  to  protect  and 
manage  the  wildlife  and  their  habitat. 
As  a  result,  wildlife  management  ac- 
tivities will  continue  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
road  network  for  the  KOFA  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  that  will  be  included 
in  the  bill,  convinced  me  to  change  my 
position  on  these  refuges  and  they  are 
included  in  this  consensus  wilderness 
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bill.  Combined,  these  refuges  total  1.24 
million  acres. 

A  matter  that  is  still  unresolved  at 
this  time  is  the  issue  of  Federal  re- 
serve water  rights.  The  bill  that  we  are 
introducing  retains  the  language  that 
is  in  our  original  bill.  While  there  is 
basic  agreement  on  this  issue  within 
the  Arizona  delegation,  there  is  not 
agreement  on  the  language  that  insti- 
tutionalizes these  principles.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  issue  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  matter  will  be  resolved  satisfacto 
rily. 

Other  areas  where  the  Arizona  dele- 
gation is  in  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage concerning  the  military  over- 
flights over  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  wildlife  management  in 
BLM  wilderness  areas,  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  creation  of  buffer 
zones  around  the  wilderness  areas  des- 
ignated by  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  coming  to  agree- 
ment on  this  wilderness  bill,  Arizona 
has  once  again  demonstrated  why  its 
delegation  is  unique  among  those  in 
Congress.  We  don't  always  see  eye-to- 
eye  on  every  issue,  but  we  are  able  to 
put  aside  partisan  differences  for  the 
good  of  the  State  we  serve.  This  con- 
sensus wilderness  bill  is  further  exam- 
ple of  this.  Each  and  every  member  of 
the  Arizona  delegation  has  made  his 
mark  on  this  legislation. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. Senator  McCain  for  his  tireless 
efforts  in  working  with  me  on  this  bill. 
Without  the  hard  work  of  Senator 
McCain  and  his  staff,  particularly 
John  Raidt.  we  would  not  be  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  friend.  Mo  Udall.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  earned  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  leadership  on  natural  re- 
source issues.  He  kept  the  delegation 
moving  forward  toward  a  compromise 
bill.  His  commitment  to  seeing  this 
work  completed  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  legislation  in  as 
timely  a  fashion  as  possible.  The  Ari- 
zona delegation  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  get  to  this  point,  and  this  bill 
is  much  too  important  to  delay  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTIO.N  1   SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Arizona 
Wilderness  Act  of  1990". 


TITLK  I— I»KSI(iN.4TI()N  OK  WrLDER.NESS 
ARKA.S  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
BlREAl  OK  l,A.\D  MASACE.MENT 

SK.(       l»l     VMI.DKKNK.SS    DK.SII. NATION    AM)    MAN- 
\(.KMKNT 

I  a)  Designation.— In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wildernes.s  Act.  the  follow- 
ing public  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness  and  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System 

( 1 )  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  compri.se  approximately  23.600 
acres,  as  Kenerally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Mount  Wilson  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Wilson  Wilderness. 

<2)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  31.070 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Mount  Tipton  Wilderne.ss"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Tipton  Wilderness. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  compruse  approximately  27.530 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Mount  Nutt  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Nutt  Wilderness. 

i4>  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  76.600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Warm  Springs  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Warm  Springs  Wilderne.ss. 

<5i  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  15.900 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Aubrey  Peak  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Aubrey  Peak  Wilderness. 

(6)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  14,630 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness. 

(7)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  and  Yavapai 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 41,600  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Rawhide  Mountains  Wil- 
derne.ss" and  dated  February  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Rawhide 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(8)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave.  Yavapai,  and 
La  Paz  Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  129.525  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Arrastra  Moun- 
tain Wilderness"  and  dated  February  1990. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Arrastra 
Mountain  Wilderness. 

(9'  Certain  lands  In  La  Paz  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  25,287 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness, 

1 10)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  and  Maricopa 
Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 22.865  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Harquahala  Mountains 
Wilderness"  and  dated  February  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Harquahala 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(11)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
20.600  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Big  Horn  Mountains  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  Wil- 
derness. 

(12)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,     which     comprise     approximately 


30.170  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Hummingbird  Springs  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Hummingbird  Springs  Wil- 
derness. 

(13)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz,  Yuma,  and 
Maricopa  Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  94.100  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Eagletail  Moun- 
tains Wilderness"  and  dated  February  1990. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Eagletail 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(14)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
15,250  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Signal  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Signal  Mountains  Wilderness. 

(15)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
61,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Woolsey  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Woolsey  Peak  Wilderness. 

(16)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
14.500  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sierra  Estrella  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sierra  Elstrella  Wilderness, 

(17)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 34,400  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Table  Top  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Table  Top  Wilderness. 

(18)  Certain  lands  in  Pima  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  5.080 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Coyote  Mountains  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Coyote  Mountains  Wilderness. 

(19)  Certain  lands  in  Pima  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  2,065 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Baboquivari  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Baboquivari  Peak  Wilderness. 

(20)  Certain  lands  in  Gila  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  9.201 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Needle's  Eye  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Needle's  Eye  Wilderness.  The  right-of- 
way  reserved  by  right-of-way  reservation  A- 
16043  dated  October  20.  1986.  together  with 
the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  thereto,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  Act.  and  the  existing 
powerline  utilizing  such  right-of-way  may  be 
operated,  maintained,  and  upgraded,  subject 
to  reasonable  requirements  to  protect  wil- 
derness values. 

(21)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  6.590 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "North  Santa  Teresa  Wilderness'"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  North  Santa  Teresa  Wilder- 
ness. 

(22)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  10.883 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Fishhooks  Wilderness"'  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Fishhooks  Wilderness. 

(23)  Certain  lands  in  Cochise  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  11.998 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Dos  Cabezas  Mountains  Wilderness"' 
and  dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Dos  Cabezas  Mountains 
Wilderness. 

(24)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  6.600 
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acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Redfield  Canyon  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Redfield  Canyon  Wilderness. 

(25)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  18.805 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. 

(26)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  15.755 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Swansea  Wilderness  "  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Swansea  Wilderness. 

(27)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  29.095 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Trigo  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Trigo  Mountain  Wilderness. 

(28)  Certain  lands  in  Yuma  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  8,855 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Muggins  Mountain  Wilderness  "  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Muggins  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. 

(29)  Certain  lands  in  Yavapai  and  Marico- 
pa Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately 9.200  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Hells  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  February  1990.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hells  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness. 

(30)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
63.600  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "North  Maricopa  Mountains  Wil- 
derness" and  dated  February  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  North  Marico- 
pa Mountains  Wilderness. 

(31)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
72.004  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  Maricopa  Mountains  Wil- 
derness" and  dated  February  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  South  Marico- 
pa Mountains  Wilderness. 

(32)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  38.400 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Wabayuma  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Wabayuma  Peak  Wilderness. 

(33)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  27.390 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Upper  Burro  Creek  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Upper  Burro  Creek  Wilder- 
ness. 

(34)  Certain  lands  in  Yavapai  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  11.840 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Hassayampa  River  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  February  1990.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hassayampa  River 
Canyon  Wilderness. 

(35)  Certain  lands  in  Pinal  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  5.800 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "White  Canyon  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  White  Canyon  Wilderness. 

(36)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  8.700 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Tres  Alamos  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Tres  Alamos  Wilderness. 

(37)  Certain  lands  in  Cochise  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  19.650 


acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Peloncillo  Mountains  Wilderness"'  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Peloncillo  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. 

(38)  Certain  lands  in  Yuma  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  21.860 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "New  Water  Mountains  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  New  Water  Mountains  Wil- 
derness. 

(39)  Certain  lands  in  Gila  and  Graham 
Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 12,711  acres  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Aravaipa  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions" and  dated  February  1990,  and  which 
shall  be  added  to  and  managed  as  part  of 
Aravaipa  Wilderness. 

(b)  Management.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (or  any  similar 
reference)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<c)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— As  soon 
as  practicable  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal 
description  of  each  wilderness  area  designat 
ed  under  this  section  with  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act.  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip 
tion  and  map  may  be  made.  Such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  No  Buffer  Zones.— The  Congress  does 
not  intend  for  designation  of  wilderness 
areas  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  lead  to  the 
creation  of  protective  perimeters  or  buffer 
zones  around  any  such  wilderness  area.  The 
fact  that  nonwildemess  activities  or  uses 
can  be  seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  a 
wilderness  shall  not.  of  itself,  preclude  such 
activities  or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
wilderness  area. 

(e)  Fish  and  Wildlife.— As  provided  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  4(d)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  with  respect  to  wildlife  and 
fish  on  the  public  lands  located  in  that 
State. 

<f)  Livestock.— (1)  Grazing  of  livestock  in 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act. 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  section  4(d)(4)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  the  guidelines  set  forth 
in  Appendix  A  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
accompany  S.  of  the  101st  Congress  (S 
Rept.  101-  ). 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review  all 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  regarding  live- 
stock grazing  in  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Wilderness  areas  in  Arizona  in  order 
to  insure  that  such  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  fully  conform  with  and  imple- 


ment the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  graz- 
ing in  such  areas,  as  such  intent  is  expressed 
in  this  Act. 

(g)  Water. -With  respect  to  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act,  Congress 
hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  rights  shall  be 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  file  a  claim  for 
the  quantification  of  such  rights  in  an  ap- 
propriate stretun  adjudication,  and  shall 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  such 
rights  in  such  an  adjudication.  The  Federal 
water  rights  reserved  by  this  Act  are  in  ad- 
dition to  any  water  rights  which  may  have 
been  previously  reserved  or  obtained  by  the 
United  States  for  other  than  wilderness  pur- 
poses. 

(h)  Wildlife  Management —In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  management  activities  to 
maintain  or  restore  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  the  habitats  to  support  such  popu- 
lations may  be  carried  out  within  wilderness 
areas,  where  consistent  with  relevant  wil- 
derness management  plans,  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  policies  and  guidelines 
such  as  those  set  forth  in  appendix  B  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  accompany  S.  of 
the  101st  Congress  (S.  Rept.  101-        ). 

SE<     102  <ON<;Rf:.SSIONAI,  KINI>IN(; 

Excepting  for  the  Baker  Canyon  areas 
(AZ-040-070),  and  the  approximately  57.800 
acres  of  public  land  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness 
Study  Acres"  dated  February  1990.  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  and  directs  that  all  public 
lands  in  Arizona,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act.  or  previous  Acts  of  Congress,  have 
tjeen  adequately  studied  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation pursuant  to  section  603  of  such  Act 
and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  section  603(c)  of  such  Act  pertain- 
ing to  the  management  of  wilderness  study 
areas  in  a  maiuier  that  does  not  impair  the 
suitability  of  such  areas  for  preservation  as 
wilderness, 

SE(     103    i.ll.A  BOX  riparian  NATIONAL  ( ONSKR- 
\  ATKIN  AREA. 

(a)  Purposes.— In  order  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect, and  enhance  the  riparian  and  associat- 
ed areas  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  the 
aquatic,  wildlife,  archeological.  paleontolog- 
ical.  scientific,  cultural,  recreational,  educa- 
tional, scenic,  and  other  resources  and 
values  of  such  areas,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Gila  Box  Riparian  National  Con- 
servation Area  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  -conservation  area"). 

(b)  Areas  Included— The  conservation 
area  shall  consist  of  the  public  lands  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Gila  Box 
Riparian  National  Conservation  Area" 
dated  February  1990.  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 20.900  acres. 

(c)  Map— As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  map  and 
legal  description  of  the  conservation  area 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate.  Such  map  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  section.  Copies  of  such  map  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
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rior.  and  in  appropriate  of  fire  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Arizona 

(d)  Management  of  Conservation  Area. 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  manaKe  the  conser- 
vation area  m  a  manner  that  conserves,  pro- 
tects, and  enhances  its  resources  and  values 
(including  the  resources  and  values  specified 
in  subsection  lai).  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
and  other  applicable  law.  including  this  sec- 
tion. 

i2»  The  S<'cretary  shall  allow  only  such 
uses  of  the  conser\ation  area  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  will  further  the  purposes  for 
which  the  conservation  area  is  established. 
E.xcept  where  needed  for  administrative 
purposes  or  to  respond  to  an  emergency,  use 
of  motorized  vehicles  in  the  conser\ation 
area  shall  be  permitted  only  on  roads  specif- 
ically designated  for  such  use  a.s  part  of  the 
management  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

<ei  Withdrawal  and  Water. -(1)  Subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  all  Federal  lands 
within  the  conservation  area  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry,  appro- 
priation, or  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws;  from  location,  entry,  and  patent  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  from  dis 
position  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
and  geothermal  leasing,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

I  2)  Congress  hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purpo.ses  (as 
specified  in  subsection  la"  for  which  the 
conservation  area  is  established.  The  priori- 
ty date  of  this  reserved  right  shall  be  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  file  a  claim  for  the  quantification 
of  this  right  in  an  appropriate  stream  adju- 
dication, and  shall  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  protect  such  right  in  such  adjudication. 
The  Federal  water  right  reserved  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
water  rights  which  may  have  been  previous- 
ly reserved  or  obtained  bv  the  United 
States. 

if)  Management  Pi.an.— (1)  No  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  long-term  management 
of  the  conservation  area  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  the  conservation 
area  is  established  The  management  plan 
shall  be  developed  with  full  public  participa- 
tion and  shall  include  provisions  designed  'o 
assure  protection  of  the  resources  and 
values  I  including  the  resources  and  values 
specified  in  subsection  lai)  of  the  conserva- 
tion area.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section, 
the  term  management  plan  means  the 
plan  developed  under  this  subsection. 

1 2)  The  management  plan  shall  include  a 
discussion  of  the  desirability  of  the  inclu 
sion  in  the  conservation  area  of  additional 
lands,  including  the  lands  not  in  Federal 
ownership  that  are  contiguous  to  the 
boundary  of  the  conservation  area  'as  de 
picted  on  the  map  referenced  in  subsection 
(b)  or  as  hereafter  adjusted  pursuant  to  sub 
section  (gi)  and  within  the  area  extending 
two  miles  on  either  side  of  the  centerline  of 
Eagle  Creek  from  the  point  where  Eagle 
Creek  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Apache  National  Forest  to  the  confluence  of 
Eagle  Creek  with  the  Gila  River  ithis  area 
is  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Eagle  Creek  riparian  area"). 

(3>  In  order  to  better  implement  the  man- 
agement plan,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  pursuant  to  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  l-and  Policy  and  Man 
agement  Act  of  1976. 


<4i  In  order  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  management 
plan,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  appropri- 
ate research,  including  research  concerning 
the  environmental,  biological,  hydrological, 
cultural,  and  other  characteristics,  re- 
sources, and  values  of  the  conservation  area, 
pursuant  to  section  307(a)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(g)     AcgUISITION     AND     BOUNDARY     AOJirST 

MENTs.-(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  non-Federal  lands  or  interests  there- 
in within  the  boundaries  of  the  conservation 
system  unit  or  within  the  Eagle  Creek  ripar- 
ian area. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust 
the  boundaries  of  the  conservation  area  so 
as  to  incorporate  within  the  conservation 
area  any  lands  or  interests  within  the  Eagle 
Creek  riparian  area  that  may  be  acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as 
well  as  public  lands  within  tfiat  portion  of 
the  Eagle  Creek  riparian  area  west  of  the 
centerline  of  Eagle  Creek  that  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate  in  order  to  properly 
manage  such  acquired  lands  as  part  of  the 
conservation  area.  Any  lands  or  interests  so 
incorporated  shall  be  managed  as  part  of 
the  conservation  area. 

(3)  No  lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by 
the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State  shall  be  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  except  through  dona- 
tion or  exchange,  and  no  lands  or  interests 
within  the  conservation  area  or  the  Eagle 
Creek  riparian  area  shall  be  acquired  from 
any  other  parly  or  entity  except  by  dona- 
tion, exchange,  or  purchase  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  such  lands  or  interests. 

<h)  No  Buffer  Zones.- The  Congress  does 
not  intend  for  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
servation area  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  pro- 
tective perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around 
the  conseryation  area.  The  fact  that  there 
may  be  activities  or  uses  on  lands  outside 
the  conser\ation  area  not  permitted  in  the 
conservation  area  shall  not  preclude  such 
activities  or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
conservation  area  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  other  applicable  law. 

(I)  Advisory  Committee. -The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  advLsory  committee  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of  the 
management  plan  Such  advisory  committee 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  One  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  ilominations  supplied  by  the 
Governor  of  Arizona  and  one  member  each 
shall  be  appointed  from  nominations  sup- 
plied by  the  supervisors  of  Graham  and 
Greenlee  Counties,  respectively.  The  re- 
maining members  shall  be  persons  with  rec- 
ognized backgrounds  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, riparian  ecology,  archeology,  paleon- 
tology, or  other  disciplines  directly  related 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  conservation 
area  is  established. 

(J)  Report.— No  later  than  5  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at 
least  each  10  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  the 
implementation  of  this  section,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resources  and  values  of  the  con- 
servation area,  and  the  progress  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  achieving  the  purposes  for  which 
the  conservation  area  is  established. 

(ki  Enforcement.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  to  implement  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  accordance  with  applica- 


ble provisions  of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
of  1984  (18  U.S.C.  3572)  or  to  imprisonment 
for  at  least  6  months  but  no  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(1)  AuTHORjZATioN.— There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

TITI.K  II— DKSIG.NATIO.V  OK  WII.OKRNKSS 
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(a)  Designation. —In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  follow- 
ing lands  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness and  therefore,  as  components  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

'1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Havasu  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  14.606  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  'Havasu  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  September  1989.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Havasu  Wilderness. 

1 2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Imperial  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  9.220  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Imperial  Wilder- 
ness '  and  dated  September  1989.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Imperial  Wilderness. 

i3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Kofa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Arizona,  which  comprise 
approximately  504.800  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Kofa  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  September  1989.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Kofa  Wilderness. 

(41  Certain  lands  in  the  Cabeza  Prieta  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Arizona,  which  com- 
prise approximately  763.000  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cabeza 
Prieta  Wilderness"  and  dated  September 
1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Cabeza  Prieta  Wilderness. 

lb)  Management.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
under  this  section  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  lor  any  similar 
reference)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— As  soon 
as  practicable  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal 
description  of  each  wilderness  area  designat- 
ed under  this  .section  with  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act.  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made.  Such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director.  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(d)  Water.— With  respect  to  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act.  Congress 
hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  rights  shall  be 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  file  a  claim  for  the  quantifica- 
tion of  such  rights  in  an  appropriate  stream 


adjudication,  and  shall  take  all  steps  neces- 
.sary  to  protect  such  rights  in  such  an  adju- 
dication. The  Federal  water  rights  reserved 
by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  watPr 
rights  which  may  have  been  previously  re- 
served or  obtained  by  the  United  States  for 
other  than  wilderness  purposes. 

(e)  Military  Activities.— Nothing  in  this 
Act.  including  the  designation  as  wilderness 
of  lands  within  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  shall  be  construed  as— 

( 1 )  precluding  or  otherwise  affecting  con- 
tinued low-level  overflights  by  military  air- 
craft over  such  refuge  or  the  maintenance 
of  existing  associated  ground  instrumenta- 
tion, in  accordance  with  any  applicable 
interagency  agreements  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  precluding  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  entering  into  new  or  renewed  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  use  by  military  aircraft  of  air- 
space over  such  refuge  or  the  maintenance 
of  existing  associated  ground  instrumenta- 
tion, consistent  with  management  of  the 
refuge  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
refuge  was  established  and  in  accordance 
with  laws  applicable  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System.* 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Arizona  has  been 
blessed  with  a  rich  and  magnificent 
natural  heritage. 

Prom  the  kaleidoscopic  vistas  and 
plunging  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
across  mountain  streams  weaving 
through  stands  of  ponderosa  pine  to 
the  quiet  majesty  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  we  are  the  stewards  of  a  very 
special  land,  indeed. 

Preserving  that  heritage  for  future 
generations  is  our  sacred  duty  and  in- 
violable trust.  As  Arizona's  population 
grows,  and  the  edges  of  urbanization 
expand,  fulfilling  that  trust  grows 
more  difficult,  the  need  more  pro- 
found. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  to  help  pro- 
tect lands  of  pristine  quality.  Congress 
passed  the  Wilderness  Act  creating  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  As  stated  in  the  act.  Congress 
wanted  "•  *  •  to  assure  that  increasing 
population,  accompanied  by  expanding 
settlement  and  growing  mechanization 
[would]  not  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  leaving  no  land  designated  for 
preservation  and  protection  in  their 
natural  condition  •  •  •  and  to  secure 
for  the  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  benefits  of 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness."— 
a  noble  and  worthwhile  purpose 
indeed. 

To  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  our  home  State  of 
Arizona,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  DeConcini  and  I  introduced 
the  Arizona  Wilderness  Act  of  1989 
last  May.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
held  town  hall  meetings,  received  ex- 
tensive public  comment  and  participat- 
ed in  hearings  held  by  the  House  on  a 
wilderness  bill  introduced  by  our 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  Morris 
Udall, 


Over  the  past  year,  we  have  worked 
closely  with  our  House  colleagues  to 
reconcile  the  House  and  Senate  meas- 
ures and  to  achieve  agreement  on  a 
wilderness  bill.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
we  have  achieved  such  an  agreement. 
Today,  in  cooperation  with  my  col- 
league Senator  DeConcini,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  legislation  reflecting  the 
product  of  our  agreement  that  seeks 
to  place  nearly  2.3  million  acres  into 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  I  believe  the  agreement  is 
fair,  responsible,  and  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  our  State. 

Today,  as  part  of  that  agreement, 
the  House  Interior  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  a  bill  identical  to  the 
legislation  Senator  DeConcini  and  I 
are  now  introducing.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  swiftly  to  pass 
this  legislation  which  will  help  us  to 
preserve  Arizona's  magnificent  natural 
heritage  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  and  future  generations. 

The  bill  is  certainly  not  perfect,  and 
I  anticipate  some  fine  tuning  as  well  as 
additional  discussion  on  the  issue  of 
water  rights.  The  areas  we  propose  for 
wilderness  are  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  would 
be  added  to  the  nearly  2  million  acres 
of  Forest  Service  land  given  wilderness 
protection  by  Congress  in  1984. 

Arizona's  most  precious  and  endan- 
gered natural  resource  is  our  diminish- 
ing wetlands,  which  must  compete  for 
water  with  municipal,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  users.  Dwindling  in- 
stream  waters  and  manmade  develop- 
ments have  taken  their  toll.  Only  10 
percent  of  our  riparian  habitat  re- 
mains. The  loss  of  these  fragile  ecosys- 
tems diminishes  the  diversity  and  via- 
bility of  many  species  of  wildlife  and 
vegetation. 

This  bill  would  extend  protection  to 
a  number  of  our  most  important  ripar- 
ian zones,  including  areas  located  on 
the  Hassayampa  and  Bill  Williams 
Rivers  and  on  Burro  Creek.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  designating  a  stretch  of 
the  Gila  River  as  a  National  Riparian 
Conservation  Area— only  the  second  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation.  The  other  was 
designated  last  year  by  Congress  on 
the  San  Pedro  River  east  of  Tucson. 

Other  areas  proposed  for  wilderness 
are  important  lambing  grounds  for  Big 
Horn  sheep,  and  home  to  endangered 
and  rare  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
such  as  the  Pronghorn  sheep  and  the 
American  Bald  Eagle.  One  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  will  be  inclu- 
sion of  the  KOFA  and  Cabeza  Prieta 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  the  wil- 
derness system.  Those  areas  were 
eliminated  from  proposals  we  intro- 
duced last  year  because  of  concern 
whether  wilderness  would  permit 
proper  wildlife  management  activities. 
Those  concerns  have  been  addressed, 
permitting  wilderness  designation  of 
Cabeza  Prieta— the  largest  tract  of  un- 


disturbed Sonoran  Desert  in  existence, 
nearly  850,000  acres. 

Certainly  the  wilderness  debate  is 
not  without  some  controversy  and  con- 
flict. Wilderness  resource  conservation 
in  a  growing  world  is  no  simple  propo- 
sition. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
West,  where  our  economy  was  built  on 
natural  resource  development.  Mining, 
timbering,  and  cattle  ranching— the 
historical  breadwinners  of  the  West- 
depend  heavily  on  use  of  public  lands. 
Consequently,  restrictive  land  manage- 
ment proposals  are  fraught  with  con- 
troversy and  pose  many  formidable 
challenges. 

In  Arizona,  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  those  challenges  through  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  compromise,  and  a 
common  commitment  to  the  conserva- 
tion ethic  by  the  environmental  com- 
munity, industry,  and  the  public. 

We  took  great  care  to  avoid  land  use 
conflicts  when  possible.  Nevertheless 
some  will  still  philosophically  oppose 
"locking  up"  areas  in  wilderness  citing 
its  impact  on  mineral  development. 
Others  will  object  to  cutting  off  vehic- 
ular access  and  mobility. 

I  do  not  disregard  the  importance  of 
these  concerns.  Mineral  development 
and  cattle  ranching  are  and  always 
will  be  important  to  the  economy  of 
our  State.  Certainly,  in  most  cases,  re- 
source developers  strive  to  be  conscien- 
tious stewards  of  the  lands  they  use. 
And,  for  those  with  limited  time,  phys- 
ical capacity  or  lack  of  desire  to  hike, 
vehicular  access  to  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  is,  also,  extremely  im- 
portant. I  am  a  believer  in  the  multi- 
ple-use concept  of  our  public  lands. 

True  wilderness,  however,  is  a  limit- 
ed and  endangered  commodity  and 
once  opened  it  is  never  fully  reclaimed. 
Most  would  agree,  the  relatively  few 
pristine  areas  remaining  in  Arizona 
should  be  preserved.  The  BLM  man- 
ages over  15  million  acres  in  the  State 
of  Arizona.  With  1  million  acres  in  the 
wilderness  system,  we  will  still  have 
plenty  of  public  land  available  for 
multiple  uses  including  mineral  devel- 
opment, cattle  grazing,  and  vehicular 
access. 

While,  undoubtedly,  we  will  forego 
certain  opportunities  with  wilderness, 
we  will  create  them  as  well— such  as 
the  opportunity  to  find  a  measure  of 
solitude  in  a  frantic  world;  to  know 
there  is  a  place  to  refresh  the  soul, 
and  where  nature  is  allowed  to  take  its 
course  free  from  the  imposing  reach  of 
man.  In  addition,  wilderness  can  pro- 
vide economic  benefits.  Arizona  is  a 
fast  growing  State,  in  an  increasingly 
populated  country.  Western  wilderness 
will  be  in  ever  greater  demand,  putting 
Arizona  in  an  excellent  position  to 
benefit  economically  from  our  fastest 
growing  and  best  loved  industry,  recre- 
ation. 

Walt  Whitman  once  wrote,  "With- 
out   enough   wilderness   America   will 
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change.  Democracy,  with  its  myriad 
personalities  and  increasing  sophisti- 
cation, must  be  fibred  and  vitalized  by 
regular  contact  with  outdoor 
growths— animals,  trees,  sun  warmth, 
and  free  skies— or  it  will  dwindle  and 
pale." 

As  we  embark  on  the  year  2,000  and 
beyond,  our  natural  heritage  will  be 
our  anchor,  the  common  thread  link- 
ing the  past  and  future,  and  a  bounti- 
ful source  of  joy  and  inspiration. 

As  the  stewards  of  this  magnificent 
land,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  chil- 
dren and  those  who  follow. 

Again,  I  thank  my  friend  Senator 
DeConcini,  Chairman  Udall  and  all 
the  members  Arizona's  congressional 
delegation  for  their  hard  work  and 
commitment  on  this  issue.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  rapidly  approve  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS. 
S.  2118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1989  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider 
damaged  crops  and  spring  replacement 
crops  as  separate  crops;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

PLANTING  SPRING  CROPS  ON  DAMAGED  ACREAGE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  offering  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  do  much  to  restore  equity  in 
the  administration  of  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1989.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter,  has  chosen 
to  adminster  this  disaster  act  in  a  way 
that  is  patently  unfair  to  wheat  farm- 
ers. 

In  November,  I  sent  a  letter,  along 
with  nine  other  Senators,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  requesting  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ASCS  action.  Three 
months  later  the  Secretary  has  still 
not  responded. 

Although  the  legislation  which  I 
propose  today  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  am  forced  to  file  it  because  of 
the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
ACSC.  This  legislation  which  I  submit 
for  this  body  to  consider  today  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  It  will 
clear  up  any  possible  misunderstand- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  ASCS  and  will 
provide  Montana  wheat  farmers,  as 
well  as  other  wheat  farmers,  their  fair 
share  of  the  1989  disaster  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Secretary  Yeutter.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


SKCTION     I.    f'l  AVTIM.    SPR1N(;    (  ROPS   ON    DAM 
\(;KI)  \(  RKA(iK. 

Section  110(b)  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1989  'Public  Law  101-82:  7  U.S.C. 
1421  note)  las  amended  by  section  1  of 
Public  Law  101  134)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

(di  Spring  Crops.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  in  carrying  out 
this  .subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  as 
separate  crops— 

(1)  a  crop  for  which  disaster  payments 
are  received:  and 

(2)  a  spring  variety  of  such  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1989  to  replace  such  crop.  ". 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  November  17.  1989. 
Hon.  Clayton  Yeutter. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Clayton:  We  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  chosen  to  ad- 
mini.ster  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1989 
in  a  way  that  is  patently  unfair  to  wheat 
farmers. 

The  ASCS  has  ruled  that  farmers  who 
lost  their  winter  wheat  crop  and  planted 
.spring  wheat  will  not  be  eligible  for  disaster 
payments— unle.ss  the  spring  wheat  crop 
also  fails.  However,  if  iho.se  farmers  had  re- 
planted with  barley  or  any  other  crop,  they 
would  be  eligible  with  appropriate  deduc- 
tions made  for  the  value  of  the  second  crop. 
That  is  simply  unfair.  It  costs  just  as  much 
to  re-plant  with  spring  wheat  as  it  does  to 
re-plant  with  barley. 

Section  110  of  the  1989  Act  requires  that 
disaster  payments  be  reduced  if  a  successful 
replacement  crop  was  planted.  The  law  does 
not  delineate  what  that  replacement  crop 
should  be.  only  that  it  be  planted  to  replace 
the  crop  lost  as  a  consequence  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  intent  is  to  prevent  double  compen- 
-sation.  not  to  di.scriminale  against  spring 
wheal.  In  fact,  in  its  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
states  that  in  ca-ses  where  farmers  have 
planted  spring  varieties  of  winter  crops,  loss 
shall  be  .  .  .  based  on  the  yield  of  the  origi- 
nally-planted winter  variety." 

Certainly,  if  a  successful  second  crop  was 
planted  it  should  be  appropriately  deducted 
from  disaster  payments.  But  it  should  not 
matter  whether  the  replacement  crop  was 
barley,  oats,  spring  wheat,  or  potatoes.  All 
should  be  treated  equally. 

Particularly,  at  a  time  when  USDA  is 
trying  to  encourage  wheat  production,  the 
Department's  position  makes  absolutely  no 
sense. 

Unless  USDA  reverses  its  practice,  we  plan 
to  offer  a  floor  amendment  to  pending  legis- 
lation that   requires  treating  spring  wheat 
farmers  fairly    We  will  not  stand  by  and  let 
USDA  make  administrative  rulings  that  de- 
prive wheat  farmers  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 
Sincerely. 
Max    Baucus.    Quentin    Burdick.    David 
Boren,   Slade   Gorton.    Brock   Adams, 
Jim    McClure.    Kent   Conrad.   Conrad 
Burns.  Pat  Leahy.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy); 
S.  2119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1990.  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
commitments  which  may  be  made  to 
finance  projects  for  housing  and  infra- 
structure in  Israel  for  Soviet  refugees. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SOVIET  REFUGEES  RESETTLING 
IN  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
friend.  Senator  Leahy,  in  introducing 
this  legislation.  This  bill  would  provide 
a  $400  million  in  guarantee  authority 
under  AID'S  Investment  Guarantee 
Program  for  Housing  in  Israel. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  Israel  with  badly  needed  as- 
sistance as  she  continues  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  influx  of  Soviet  refugees 
into  that  country. 

It  is  our  intention  to  propose  this  as 
an  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  we  think  it  appropriate  to 
introduce  this  as  separate  legislation 
so  that  interested  parties  would  know 
of  this  intention,  and  Members  might 
join  with  us  in  this  effort.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kasten,  in  offer- 
ing this  bill  to  amend  the  fiscal  1990 
Foreign  Operations  appropriation  to 
provide  for  a  $400  million  Housing  In- 
vestment Guaranty  [HIG]  Program  to 
assist  Israel  in  absorbing  a  massive 
influx  of  Soviet  Jews.  As  a  result  of 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  glas- 
nost  policy  and  relaxation  of  emigra- 
tion laws,  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  are  seeking  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  are  going 
to  go  to  Israel.  This  year,  Israel  antici- 
pates receiving  in  excess  of  100,000  im- 
migrants from  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
contrast  to  under  13.000  for  all  of 
1989.  Estimates  of  additional  immigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  vary,  but 
in  all  likelihood  the  levels  will  reach  at 
least  250,000  or  more  within  2  or  3 
years. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  pre- 
pared a  large  scale  refugee  absorption 
program.  From  domestic  resources, 
the  government  plans  to  raise  over  $2 
billion  from  loans  and  increased  taxes. 
Jewish  organizations  around  the  world 
will  raise  at  least  $600  million— prob- 
ably more.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  absorbing  this  mass  of  refu- 
gees is  housing.  The  stock  of  housing 
in  Israel  is  completely  inadequate  to 
meet  this  unprecedented  demand,  and 
without  substantial  assistance,  Israel 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  housing. 
The  Israeli  Government  has  requested 
that  the  United  States  help  it  meet 
this  overwhelming  human  crisis  by 
providing  a  $400  million  Housing  In- 
vestment Guaranty  Program.  The 
$400  million  would  represent  United 
States  Government  guarantees  of 
commercial  loans  the  Government  of 
Israel  would  contract  on  the  commer- 
cial market.  The  value  of  the  HIG 
guarantees   is   that   they   will   enable 


Israel  to  secure  30-year  loans,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  and  at  somewhat 
lower  rates  of  interest. 

Israel  would  use  the  HIG  F»rogram 
solely  to  build  housing  and  necessary 
infrastructure  for  Soviet  Jews.  The 
$400  million  in  loan  guarantees  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  to  finance  the 
construction  of  30.000  housing  units 
and  associated  infrastructure  require- 
ments. Israel  would  of  course  repay 
the  loans,  so  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  not  actually  have 
to  disburse  any  of  the  loan  guarantees. 
Israel  has  a  100  percent  debt  repay- 
ment record,  and  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern about  full  servicing  of  the  com- 
mercial loans  Israel  would  contract 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress the  sensitive  question  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in 
the  West  Bank  or  Gaza.  This  is  be- 
cause I  have  been  categorically  as- 
sured by  administration  representa- 
tives that  longstanding  United  States 
policy  is  to  include  in  every  assistance 
agreement  with  Israel  a  clause  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  any  United  States  as- 
sistance outside  the  pre- 1967  borders 
of  Israel.  Continutation  of  this  long- 
standing policy  should  obviate  any  ne- 
cessity to  include  language  in  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  use  of  United  States 
assistance  to  provide  housing  for  the 
Soviet  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  West 
Bank  or  Gaza.  However,  should,  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  this  issue,  any 
question  arise  about  the  intention  of 
the  administration  to  insist  on  this 
standard  clause.  I  would  have  to  recon- 
sider the  need  to  include  a  statutory 
prohibition.  I  would,  as  the  adminis- 
tration has.  oppose  the  use  of  any  of 
the  assistance  for  housing  in  the  West 
Bank  or  Gaza. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  include  this  bill  or  a  variant  of 
it  as  a  provision  in  the  refugee  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  1990 
that  the  President  has  just  submitted 
to  Congress.  I  want  to  emphasize  for 
Senators  the  need  for  urgent  action  on 
that  refugee  supplemental.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  refugee  admissions  into 
the  United  States,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's refugee  budget  will  be  virtually 
exhausted  in  about  3  or  4  months,  per- 
haps even  sooner.  Now,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  this  HIG  Program  for  Israel, 
the  need  for  rapid  action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  even  more  apparent.  Israel 
should  be  initiating  housing  construc- 
tion right  now.  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Peres  told  me  that  if  Israel  can  receive 
the  loan  guarantees  by  about  April,  it 
should  be  able  to  initiate  a  massive 
housing  program  that  should  be  able 
to  absorb  this  initial  wave  of  immi- 
grants. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  Senators 
that  this  is  only  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram with  no  budget  impact.  No  direct 
appropriation  of  budget  authority  is 


necessary.  I  see  no  reason  we  cannot 
move  expeditiously  on  this  program, 
as  well  as  on  the  refugee  supplemental 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  ranking 
member  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Kasten.  for 
working  with  me  to  develop  this  bipar- 
tisan response  to  a  great  human 
need.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI; 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

SENATE  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  frequently  spoken  about  the  pro- 
hibitively high  cost  of  running  a 
Senate  campaign.  I  have  discussed  all 
the  statistics— how  costs  didn't  double, 
didn't  triple,  but  increased  more  than 
fivefold  in  the  10-year  period  from 
1976  to  1986;  how  more  and  more  can- 
didate time  is  being  spent  raising 
money  and  less  and  less  time  is  being 
spent  discussing  issues;  how  millions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  even  in  un- 
successful efforts. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the 
source  of  a  great  percentage  of  this  big 
money— PAC's  and  other  special  inter- 
est groups.  We  have  heard  how  indi- 
vidual citizens  have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  our  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
because  they  perceive  that  individual 
citizens  are  overshadowed  by  PAC's 
and  special  interests  in  the  selection 
process. 

We  know  the  significant  advantage 
incumbents  have  over  challengers. 
Data  show  that  official  mass  mailings 
increase  during  a  Senator's  election 
year;  PAC's  give  significantly  more 
money  to  incumbents  than  to  chal- 
lengers; incumbents  gamer  more  free 
press  coverage  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties;  and  incumbents 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  widespread  recog- 
nition which  helps  raise  funds.  We 
must  change  the  system  to  make 
Senate  elections  a  fair  race  among  all 
candidates  so  that  voters  feel  they 
truly  have  a  choice. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which  I 
believe  would  help  accomplish  these 
long  overdue  changes.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  takes  that 
effort  one  step  further.  My  bill  today 
contains  the  same  provisions  as  last 
year's  bill,  the  Senate  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1989,  S.  1575,  with  some  minor 
modifications.  And  it  adds  an  impor- 
tant new  element  that  I  believe  would 
significantly  reduce  the  time  candi- 
dates must  spend  on  fundraising  by 
further  reducing  spending  limits  and 


by  adding  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  races.  The  mechanism  is 
simple.  To  qualify  for  benefits,  a  can- 
didate must  raise  a  threshold  of  funds 
made  up  of  small  contributions  pri- 
marily from  in-State  sources,  upon 
reaching  the  threshold,  a  candidate, 
by  agreeing  to  comply  with  voluntary 
spending  limits  for  the  general  elec- 
tion, becomes  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  of  one-third  of  the  remaining 
general  election  spending  limit 
amount.  For  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  above  the  threshold, 
the  candidate  is  eligible  to  receive 
matching  grants  of  small  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less,  and  grants  equal 
to  $250  for  contributions  between  $251 
and  $1,000.  No  grants  would  be  made 
for  PAC  contributions  in  any  amount. 

I  believe  that  this  mechanism  eases 
a  candidate's  fundraising  burden  and 
encourages  a  candidate  to  focus  fund- 
raising  efforts  at  the  grassroots  level. 
It  provides  Federal  financing  of  elec- 
tions without  putting  the  entire 
burden  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
and  it  retains  participation  of  PAC's 
and  interest  groups  at  an  appropriate, 
balanced  level  by  targeting  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  to  the  general  election 
only.  There  is  certainly  a  place  in  our 
Federal  election  process  for  PAC's  and 
interest  groups,  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  overpower  the  role  of  indi- 
viduals. 

In  addition,  my  bill  S.  1575  proposed 
general  election  spending  limits  that 
were  lower  than  those  proposed  in 
other  legislation  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  this  Congress. 
This  bill  further  reduces  those  limits 
even  more  by  altering  the  formula 
used  to  calculate  the  limits.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prepared  a  table  showing 
the  general  election  spending  limit  for 
each  State,  the  primary  election  limit, 
the  combined  campaign  cycle  limit, 
the  threshold  required  to  qualify  for 
benefits,  the  automatic  grant  available 
to  eligible  candidates,  and  the  PAC 
limits  that  would  be  set  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  based  on  the 
1988  voting  age  population  [VAP]  of 
each  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  have  commended 
my  friend  Senator  Boren  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  in  the  past,  and  I 
do  so  again  today.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are  similar  or  identi- 
cal to  those  in  his  legislation.  He  is 
truly  the  founding  father  of  Senate 
campaign  finance  reform.  My  first  bill 
took  his  efforts  one  step  further,  and 
this  bill  takes  an  additional  step  by 
adding  public  financing. 

A  Rules  Committee  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  on  this  bill  for  Febru- 
ary 22.  1990.  At  that  time.  I  will  give  a 
more  comprehensive  explanation  of 
my  approach  to  campaign  finance 
reform,  including  a  more  detailed  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
well  as  additional  ideas  I  am  develop- 
ing. 

It  is  time  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  our  election  processes  and  in 
our  Goverrunent's  representation  of 
the  people.  This  bill  does  just  that.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   2120 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  Senate  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1990 

SEC.  J.  SPKM)IN(.  LIMITS 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (referred  to  as  the  Acfi  i.s  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

■TITLE  V-SPENDING  LIMITS  AND 
PUBLIC  FINANCING  FOR  SENATE 
GENERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

DEFINITIONS 

'Sec.  501.  For  the  purposes  of  thi.s  title— 

"(l)  the  term  authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  a  seal  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
political  committee  that  is  authorized  in 
writing  by  the  candidate  to  accept  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  to  further  the  election  of  the  can- 
didate; 

"(2)  the  term  candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  such  an  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  seeking  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  if  the  individual  meets 
the  criteria  stated  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  section  301<2i: 

■(3 1  the  term  eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  has  made  the  filings  pre- 
scribed by  section  502  (a)  and  <b); 

"(4)  the  term  election  cycle'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  .seat  — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  general  election  for  the 
seat  that  the  candidate  seeks  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  next  general  election:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  other  persons,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  following 
the  date  of  the  last  general  election  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  election. 

"(5)  the  term  general  election'  means  an 
election  that  will  directly  result  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an 
open  primary  election: 

"(6)  the  term  general  election  period 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  a  primary  or  runoff  election. 
whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the  first 
of- 

■•<A)  the  date  of  such  general  election:  or 

"(B)  the  dale  on  which  the  candidate 
withdraws  from  the  campaign  or  otherwise 
ceases  actively  to  seek  election: 

"(7)  the  term   immediate  family'  means— 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse: 

"(B)  a  child,  step>child.  parent,  grandpar- 
ent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse:  and 
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"(C)  the  spouse  of  a  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (B): 

i8i  the  term  major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing staled  in  section  9002t6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act),  provided  that 
a  candidate  in  a  general  election  held  by  a 
Stale  to  elect  a  Senator  subsequent  to  an 
open  primary  in  which  all  the  candidates 
for  the  office  participated  and  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  the  candidate  and  at 
least  one  other  candidate  for  the  ballot  in 
the  general  election,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
candidate  of  a  major  parly  for  purposes  of 
this  title: 

(9)  the  term  primary  election  ,  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  any  Senate  seat, 
means  an  election  that  may  result  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  on  the 
ballot  of  in  a  general  election: 

(10 1  the  term  primary  election  period', 
with  respect  to  an  election  for  any  Senate 
seat,  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  first 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  seat  following  the  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  that  seat:  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
wilhdraws  from  the  election  or  otherwise 
ceases  actively  to  seek  election. 

"(11)  the  term  "runoff  election,  with  re 
sped  to  an  election  for  any  Senate  seat, 
means  an  election  held  after  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  that  seat,  prescribed  by  State  law  as 
the  means  for  determining  the  candidates 
that  will  be  certified  as  nominees  for  the 
Senate; 

"(12)  the  term  "runoff  election  period", 
with  respect  to  an  election  for  any  Senate 
.seal,  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  most  recent  pri- 
mary election  for  that  seat  and  ending  on 
the  dale  of  the  runoff  election  for  that  seal: 
and 

"(13)  the  term  "Senate  Account"  means  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Account  main- 
tained, pursuant  to  section  506.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986:  and 

(14)  the  term  voting  age  population" 
means  the  resident  population.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  for  a  Slate  pursu- 
ant to  section  315(e). 

"ELIGIBIIITV  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFITS 

"Sec  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  this  title,  a  candidate  shall  make 
the  filings  required  by  sutisections  (b)  and 
(c,). 

lb)  To  become  an  eligible  candidate,  a 
candidate  shall,  on  the  day  that  the  candi- 
date files  as  a  candidate  for  the  primary 
election,  file  with  the  Commission  a  declara- 
tion whether  - 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  primary  election  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  lesser  of- 

(A)  50  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503ib).  or 

(B)  $2,750,000: 

(2)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  a  runoff  election,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
general  election  spending  limit  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  .section  503(b);  and 

(3)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  general  election  in  an  amount 


equal  to  no  more  than  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

'  (c)  To  become  an  eligible  candidate,  a 
candidate  shall,  not  later  than  7  days  after 
qualifying  for  the  general  election  ballot 
under  State  law  or,  if  the  candidates  State 
is  one  that  has  a  primary  election  to  qualify 
for  the  general  election  ballot  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  not  later  than  7  days  after  the  date 
such  candidate  wins  in  such  primary,  which- 
ever occurs  first,  file  a  certification  with  the 
Commission  under  penalty  of  perjury  stat- 
ing that— 

"(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary  1   of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  of  the  general  election,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  special  election  for  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  Senator,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  day  on  which  the  seat  was  vacated, 
and  ending  on  the  day  the  certification  is 
made,  the  candidate  and  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees  have  received  contribu- 
tions  in   an   amount   at   least   equal   to   the 
lesser  of— 
"(A)  $650,000:  or 
"(B)  the  greater  of— 
"(i)  $150,000:  or 

"  (ii)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  Slate: 

"(2)  all  contributions  received  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  have  come  from  indi- 
viduals, and  no  contribution  received  from 
an  individual,  when  added  to  all  contribu- 
tions to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate 
from  the  individual,  was  taken  into  account 
to  the  extent  that  the  contributions  from 
that  individual  exceed  $250; 

"(3)  the  candidate  and  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees  have  not  expended  for 
the  primary  election  more  than  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b)(  1 ): 

"(4)  the  candidate  and  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees  have  not  expended  for 
any  runoff  election  more  than  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b)(2): 

"  (5)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount  of 
contributions  received  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  ha\e  come  from  individuals  resid- 
ing in  the  candidale"s  State; 

"(6)  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  Slate  law: 

"(7)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees— 

"(A)  have  not  made  and  will  not  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  that 
exceed  the  general  election  spending  limit 
applicable  to  the  candidate  under  section 
503(b).  unless  permitted  to  do  so  under  sec- 
tion 504(a)(2); 

"(B)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315; 

"(C)  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  contribution  is  necessary  to  defray 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  that  in 
the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
candidate  under  section  503(b),  unless  per- 
mitted to  do  so  under  section  504(a)(2); 

"(D)  will  deposit  all  payments  received 
under  this  section  in  an  account  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by 
check  or  similar  means  of  payment  to  third 
parties: 

"(E)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appropri- 
ate information  to  the  Commission: 

"(F)  will  cooperate  in  any  audit  and  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  507:  and 


"(G)  will  not  make  any  expenditures  until 
the  date  that  is  6  months  before  the  date  of 
the  primary  election,  or  use  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  section  for  expenses  in- 
curred prior  to  such  dale  for  media  advertis- 
ing, direct  mail,  and  telephone  banks  unless 
such  expenses  for  mail  or  telephones  are  di- 
rectly related  to  raising  funds  or  recruiting 
volunteers  for  that  election;  and 

"(8)  the  candidate  and  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees  will  not  use  a  broadcast 
station,  pursuant  to  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315),  for 
a  political  advertisement  or  broadcast  com- 
munication on  a  television  broadcast  station 
until  the  dale  that  is  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  primary  election  in  which  such 
candidate  is  involved:  and 

"(9)  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  in  section  504. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  cc)(li 
and  section  504(a)(2)(B),  in  determining  the 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  a  candi- 
date and  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees— 

"(1)  no  contribution  other  than  a  gift  of 
money  made  by  a  written  instrument  that 
identifies  the  person  making  the  contribu- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  account: 

"  (2)  no  contribution  made  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  section 
315(a)(8)  shall  be  taken  into  account: 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  a 
person  other  than  an  individual  shall  be 
taken  into  account,  and  no  contribution  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  shall  be  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  such  contribution  ex- 
ceeds $250  when  added  to  all  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  individual  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  such  candidate  since  the  dale 
specified  in  paragraph  (4);  and 

"(4)  no  contribution  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  general  election  is  held  or 
received  after  the  date  on  which  the  general 
election  is  held  shall  be  taken  into  account, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  special  election,  no  con- 
tribution received  prior  to  the  dale  on 
which  the  seat  was  vacated  or  received  after 
the  date  on  which  the  general  election  is 
held  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  No  candidate  shall— 

"(1)  make  expenditures  from  the  personal 
funds  of  the  candidate  or  the  funds  of  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  can- 
didate: or 

"(2)  incur  personal  debt, 
in  excess  of  $100,000  in  connection  w"ith  the 
candidate's  campaign  for  the  Senate  during 
an  election  cycle. 

■(b)  No  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
for  a  general  election  in  excess  of  the  le.sser 
of- 

"  (A)  $5,500,000:  or 

"(B)  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  $900,000;  or 
(ii)  $400,000  plus  25  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  4.000,000  or 
less,  plus  20  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  ever  4.000,000, 
plus  any  amoc.nt  permitted  under  section 
504  (b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  title  for  use  in 
a  general  election  may  receive  such  benefits 
if  the  candidate  makes  expenditures  for  the 
primary  election  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of— 

■■(1)  $2,750,000;  or 

■■(2)  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  general 
election  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

■(d)  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  receive  benefits  under  this  title  for 


use  in  a  general  election  may  receive  such 
benefits  if  the  candidate  makes  expendi- 
tures for  a  runoff  election  in  excess  of 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  limitation 
on  expenditures  for  the  general  election  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b). 

■■(e)(1)  The  limitation  slated  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  by  a  can- 
didate or  the  candidates  authorized  com- 
mittees from  a  compliance  fund  established 
to  defray  the  costs  of  legal  and  accounting 
.services  provided  solely  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  this  Act.  if— 

(A)  the  compliance  fund  contains  only 
contributions  (including  contributions  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  any  amount  necessary  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenditures  pur- 
suant to  section  313)  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  Act.  and  does 
not  contain  any  funds  received  by  the  candi- 
date pursuant  to  section  504(a); 

(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  to  and 
expenditures  from  the  compliance  fund  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  limitation  on 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b):  and 

■(C)  no  transfers  are  made  from  the  com- 
pliance fund  to  any  other  accounts  of  the 
candidates  authorized  committees. 

■  (2)  If.  after  a  general  election,  a  candi- 
date determines  that  the  costs  of  necessary 
and  continuing  legal  and  accounting  services 
require  contributions  to  and  expenditures 
from  a  compliance  fund  in  excess  of  the  lim- 
itation staled  in  paragraph  (1).  the  candi- 
date may  petition  the  Commission  for  a 
waiver  of  such  limitation  up  to  any  addition- 
al amount  that  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize, the  determination  of  which  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal  review  under  section  508. 

"1 3)  Any  money  remaining  in  a  compli- 
ance fund  when  a  candidate  decides  to  ter- 
minate or  dis.solve  the  compliance  fund 
shall  be— 

(A)  contributed  to  the  United  Stales 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit:  or 

"(B)  transferred  to  any  fund  of  a  subse- 
quent campaign  of  that  candidate. 

"(f)  If  during  a  primary  election  period  or 
runoff  election  period  preceding  a  general 
election,  independent  expenditures  aggre- 
gating more  than  $10,000  are  made  or  obli- 
gated to  be  made  in  opposition  to  a  candi- 
date or  for  the  opponent  of  a  candidate,  the 
limitations  stated  in  subsections  lO  and  <d). 
as  they  apply  to  such  candidate,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  increased  for  that  primary  or 
runoff  election  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  independent  expenditures 
made  during  the  primary  election  period  or 
runoff  election  period. 

"(gi  No  candidate  who  receives  a  benefit 
under  this  title  for  use  in  a  general  election 
campaign  shall  receive  any  such  benefits  if 
the  candidate  makes  any  expenditure  before 
the  date  that  is  6  months  before  the  date  of 
the  primary  election  in  which  the  candidate 
IS  a  candidate. 

■(h)  No  candidate  who  receives  a  benefit 
under  this  title  shall  make  any  expenditure, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  political  ad- 
vertisement or  broadcast  communication  on 
a  television  broadcast  until  after  the  date 
that  IS  6  months  before  the  dale  of  the  pri- 
mary election  in  which  such  candidate  is  a 
candidate. 

'ENTITLEMENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES  TO 
BENEFITS 

Sec  504.  lai  An  eligible  candidate  shall 
be  entitled  to— 

•(  1 1  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (dH3)  of  section 


315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 

U.S.C.  315): 

"(2)  mailing  rates  provided  in  section  3629 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code;  and 
"(3)  a  payment  equal  to  the  greater  of— 
"(A)  $250,000:  or 

(B)  one-third  of  the  difference  l)etw"een— 
"(i)  the  general  election  spending  limit  ap- 
plicable   to    the    candidate    under    section 
503(b);  and 

"(ii)  the  threshold  amount  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  section  502(b)(  1 ). 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  will  not 
result  in  the  candidate's  having  received 
contributions  and  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  subparagraph  (D)  aggregat- 
ing an  amount  in  excess  of  the  general  elec- 
tion spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candi- 
date under  section  503(b): 

"(D)  payments  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
"(i)  all  contributions  that  the  candidate 
has  received  from  contributors  (excluding 
multicandidale  political  committees)  who 
have  made  contributions  for  the  general 
election  aggregating  no  more  than  $250 
each:  and 

"(ii)  $250  times  the  number  of  contribu- 
tors (excluding  multicandidale  political 
committees)  from  whom  the  candidate  has 
received  contributions  for  the  general  elec- 
tion aggregating  more  than  $250. 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  will  not 
result  in  the  candidate's  having  received 
contributions  and  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  subparagraph  (C)  aggregat- 
ing an  amount  in  excess  of  the  general  elec- 
tion spending  unit  applicable  to  the  candi- 
date under  section  503(b):  and 

"(E)  payments  under  section  506  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  independent  expendi- 
tures made  or  obligated  to  be  made  in  the 
general  election  by  any  person  in  opposition 
to.  or  on  behalf  of  an  opponent  of.  the  eligi- 
ble candidate,  as  such  expenditures  are  re- 
ported by  such  person  or  determined  by  the 
Commission  under  section  304(f): 

"(2 1  if  an  eligible  candidate's  opponent 
who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises 
aggregate  contributions  or  makes  or  be- 
comes obligated  to  make  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  the  general  election  that  exceed 
the  general  election  spending  limit  applica- 
ble to  the  eligible  candidate  under  section 
503(b)- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  a  major  party  candidate  a  payment 
under  section  506  (in  addition  to  payments 
to  which  the  candidate  is  entitled  under 
paragraph  (1 ))  in  an  amount  equal  to- 
il) two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  gener- 
al election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503(b)  in  a 
case  in  which  the  opponent  either  raises  ag- 
gregate contributions  or  makes  or  becomes 
obligated  to  make  aggregate  expenditures 
for  the  general  election  that  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  general  election 
spending  limit:  and 

(iii  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  gener- 
al election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503(b)  in  a 
case  in  which  the  opponent  either  raises  ag- 
gregate contributions  or  makes  or  becomes 
obligated  to  make  aggregate  expenditures 
for  the  general  election  that  exceed  133'3 
percent  of  the  applicable  general  election 
spending  limit:  and 

"iB)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate  match- 
ing payments  under  section  506  (in  addition 
to  payments  to  which  the  candidate  is  enti- 
tled under  paragraph  (D)  equal  to  the 
amount  of  each  contribution  received  by 
such  eligible  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
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authorized  committees,  provided  that  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  each  such  contri- 
bution— 
"(i)  section  502(b)  shall  apply;  and 
"(li)  threshold  contributions  required  to 
be  raised  under  section  502ib)(l)  shall  not 
be  matched. 

to  the  extent  that  aggregate  payments  to  a 
candidate  under  this  subparagraph  do  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  gen 
eraJ   election   spending   limit   applicable   to 
the  candidate  under  section  503(b). 

"(b)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
payments  under  paragraph  <  1  x  C  >  or  1 2 1  of 
subsection  (a)  may  spend  such  funds  to 
defray  expenditures  in  the  general  election 
without  regard  to  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

"(cXl)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receive.s 
t)enefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex 
penditures  for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
502(a)(7)  or  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
503  if  any  one  of  the  eligible  candidates  op- 
ponent who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
either  raises  aggregate  contributions  or 
makes  or  becomes  obligated  to  make  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  the  general  election 
that  exceed  133 't  percent  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  under  sec 
tion  503(b). 

"(2)  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
subpai^graph  (C)  of  section  502(a)(7)  If  a 
major  party  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  is  not  an  eligible  candidate,  or  if 
any  other  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions  or  makes  or 
become  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  that 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

■■(d)  Benefits  received  by  a  candidate 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  defray 
expenditures  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
general  election  period  for  the  candidate. 
Such  benefits  shall  not  be  used- 

■■(1)  to  make  any  payments,  directly  or  in 
directly,  to  such  candidate  or  to  any 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  such 
candidate: 

■■(2)  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate. 

■■(3)  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con 
stitute  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made:  or 

"(4)  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person 
except  to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan  were  used  to  further  the  general  elec 
tion  of  such  candidate. 

'CEHTIFICATION  BY  COMMISSION 

•Sec.  505.  (a)  No  later  than  48  hours  after 
an  eligible  candidate  files  a  request  with  the 
Commission  to  receive  t>enefits  under  sec 
tion  506  the  Commission  shall  certify  such 
eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  in  full  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  candidate  is  entitled,  unless  the  provi- 
sions of  section  506(c)  apply.  Such  request 
shall  contain— 

■(1)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation; 

••(2)  a  certification  that  the  candidate  has 
raised  contributions  in  the  applicable 
threshold  amount  states  in  section  502(b)(  1 1 
and  has  met  all  other  requirements  to 
become  an  eligible  candidate;  and 


(3)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  In  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

<bi  Certifications  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  'ai  and  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Commission  under  this  title 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
507  and  judicial  review  under  section  508. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FUND;  PAYMENTS  TO 
ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

■Sec.  506.  (aid)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain in  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  (referred  to  as  the  Fund)  established 
by  .section  9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  m  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
counts maintained  under  such  section,  a 
separate  account  to  be  known  as  the  Senate 
Account  .  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into 
the  Senate  Account,  for  use  by  eligible  can 
djdates.  the  amounts  available  after  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  amounts  in  the 
fund,  plus  the  amounts  of  revenue  the  Sec- 
retary projects  will  accrue  to  the  fund 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  ending 
on  December  31  of  the  .year  of  the  next 
Presidential  election,  equal  110  percent  of 
the  amount  the  Secretary  projects  will  be 
necessary  for  payments  under  subtitle  H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  during 
such  remainder  of  such  period.  The  monies 
designated  for  the  Senate  Fund  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

■■(2)  On  May  15  of  each  year  following  the 
year  during  which  a  regularly  scheduled  bi- 
ennial Senate  election  has  occurred,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  amount  in 
the  Senate  Fund,  and  determine  whether 
'hat  amount,  plus  the  amount  of  revenue 
the  Secretary  projects  will  accrue  to  the 
Senate  Account  (based  on  the  computation 
made  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
fund,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1))  during 
the  period  beginning  on  such  date  and 
ending  on  December  31  of  the  year  of  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  biennial  election, 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
expenditures  of  the  Senate  Account  during 
that  period.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  excess  amount  exists,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  the  excess  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  pay  to  the  candidate 
named  in  the  certification,  out  of  the 
Senate  Account,  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Commission. 

EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS;  REPAYMENTS 

■Sec  507.  (a)(1)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  10  percent  of  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  major  party  and  10  percent  of 
all  other  eligible  candidates,  as  designated 
by  the  Commission  through  the  use  of  an 
appropriate  statistical  method  of  random 
.selection  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied 
with  the  expenditure  limits  and  other  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  and  requirements  of  this 
title. 

i2i  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  an  examination  and 
audit  of  the  campaign  accounts  of  each  eli- 
gible candidate  in  such  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  such   candidates   have  com- 
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plied  with  the  expenditure  limits  and  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  and  requirements 
under  this  title. 

■■(3)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  eligible  candidate  in  a  general 
election  if  the  Commission,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  four  members,  determines  that 
there  exists  reason  to  believe  that  the  candi- 
date has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title. 
'(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  title  was  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  such  candi- 
date was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess. 

■■(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  part  of  a  payment  benefit  made  to  a 
candidate  under  this  title  was  not  used  as 
required  by  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
so  notify  the  candidate  and  the  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  200  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
that  was  used  otherwise  than  as  permitted 
by  this  title. 

■■(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  by  5  percent  or  less 
the  general  election  spending  limit  applica- 
ble to  the  candidate  under  section  503(b). 
the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the  candi- 
date, and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess  expenditure. 

■■(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent general  election  spending  limit  applica- 
ble to  the  candidate  under  the  limitation  set 
forth  in  section  503(b).  the  Commi-ssion 
shall  so  notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candi- 
date shall  pay  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
excess  expenditure. 

■■(f)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  under  this  title  may  be  retained 
for  no  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  general  election  for  the  liquidation  of 
all  obligations  to  pay  general  election  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  during  the  general 
election  period.  At  the  end  of  60  days  any 
unexpended  funds  received  under  this  title 
shall  be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(g)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  an  election  more  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  election. 

■■(h)  All  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  the  Senate  Ac- 
count. 

"CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

■Sec  507A.  (a)  No  candidate  shall  know- 
ingly or  willfully  accept  benefits  under  this 
title  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  benefits  to 
which  the  candidate  is  entitled  or  knowingly 
or  willfully  use  such  benefits  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  one  permitted  by  this  title 
or  knowingly  or  willfully  make  expenditures 
from  the  candidates  personal  funds,  or  the 
personal  funds  of  the  candidate's  immediate 
family,  in  excess  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

■■(b)  A  person  who  violates  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Any  officer  or  member  of  any  political  com- 
mittee who  knowingly  consents  to  the 
making  of  an  expenditure   in   violation  of 


subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

■■(c)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  any  benefit  under  this  title,  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  any  such  benefit  is 
transferred,  knowingly  and  willfully  to  use. 
or  authorize  the  use  of.  such  benefit  or  such 
portion  except  as  provided  in  section  504(d). 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
■■(d)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully— 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  fal.se.  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
(including  any  certification,  verification, 
notice,  or  report)  to  the  Commission  under 
this  title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  so  furnished  any  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsi- 
fy or  conceal  any  evidence,  books,  or  infor- 
mation relevant  to  a  certification  by  the 
Commission  or  an  examination  and  audit  by 
the  Commission  under  this  title;  or 

■■(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  request- 
ed by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

•(eXl)  It  IS  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  benefits  received  by  a  candi- 
date, or  an  authorized  committee  of  a  candi- 
date who  receives  benefits  under  this  title. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

■■(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  illegal  benefit  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  by  a  candidate  or 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  in  the  fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback 
or  benefit  received. 

■judicial  REVIEW 

Sec  508.  (a)  Any  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion made  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
upon  petition  filed  in  that  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Commission  action 
for  which  review  is  sought.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ahead  of  all 
matters  not  filed  under  this  title,  to  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expeditiously  take  action 
on  all  petitions  filed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(b)  Chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  applies  to  judicial  review  of  any 
agency  action,  as  defined  in  section  551(13) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  may 
appear  in  and  defend  against  any  action  in- 
stituted under  this  section  and  under  sec- 
tion 508  either  by  attorneys  employed  in  Its 
office  or  by  counsel  whom  it  may  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  whose 
compensation  it  may  fix  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may.  through  attor- 
neys and  counsel  described  in  subsection  (a). 
institute  actions  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United    States    to    seek    recovery    of    any 


amounts  determined  under  section  507  to  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  through  attor- 
neys and  counsel  described  in  subsection  (a), 
petition  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
such  injunctive  relief  as  is  appropriate  in 
order  to  implement  any  provision  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  certi- 
orari to  review,  judgments  or  decrees  en- 
tered with  respect  to  actions  in  which  it  ap- 
pears pursuant  to  this  section. 

■REPORTS  TO  congress:  REGULATIONS 

Sec  510.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election, 
submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth- 

■(11  the  expenditures  (shown  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  deems  appropri- 
ate) made  by  each  eligible  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  that  candidate; 

(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  for  payment  to  each 
eligible  candidate; 

■■(3)  the  amount  of  repayments,  if  any,  re- 
quired under  section  507.  and  the  reasons 
for  each  such  repayment:  and 

■■(4)  the  balance  in  the  fund,  the  Senate 
Account  and  any  other  account  maintained 
in  the  fund. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

■"(b>  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c).  conduct  such  examinations 
and  investigations,  and  require  the  keeping 
and  submission  of  such  books,  records,  and 
information,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title. 

■(c)  Thirty  days  before  prescribing  any 
rules  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Commi-ssion  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  and  containing  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  justification  of  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  511.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  Commission's  functions  and  duties 
under  this  title."". 

SENATE  ACCOUNT 

Sec  3.  Section  6096(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■■$r'  each  place  it  appears 
in  that  subsection  and  inserting  "$2";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ■  $2'^  each  place  it  appears 
in  that  subsection  and  inserting    $4". 

BROADCAST  RATES 

Sec  4.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  section" 
and  inserting  'subsection": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  id)  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f).  re- 
spectively: and 

(31  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(b)(1)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
utilize  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast 
material  which  either  endorses  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  opposes  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  that  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  eligible  candidate  opposing  the  candi- 
date endorsed  (or  to  an  authorized  commit- 
tee of  such  eligible  candidate),  or  to  any  eli- 
gible candidate  who  was  so  opposed  (or  to 


an  authorized  committee  of  such  eligible 
candidate),  the  opportunity  to  utilize,  with- 
out charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on 
such  broadcasting  station,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day.  as  was  utilized  by  such 
person. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "person"  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  or  an  authorized  committee 
of  any  such  candidate. 

(c)  A  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use, 
during  any  period  specified  in  subsection 
(d)(1).  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  office  who 
has  purchased  such  use  pursuant  to  such 
subsection  (d)(1).": 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)(1).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2).  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  during  the  6  months  preceding  the 
date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special 
election  in  w  hich  such  person  is  a  candidate, 
the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  over 
the  preceding  12-monlh  period  for  the  same 
class  and  amount  of  time  for  the  same 
period,  except  that  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  general 
election,  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
501(5)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  this  provision  shall  apply  only 
if  such  candidate  has  been  certified  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  as  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  title  V  of  that  Act:": 
and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (e),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elective  office,  any  committee,  club, 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  to  accept  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  l>ehalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or 
election  of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  the  term  broadcasting  station'  in- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television 
system;  and 

"(3>  the  terms  "licensee"  and  "station  li- 
censee', when  used  with  respect  to  a  commu- 
nity antenna  system,  mean  the  operator  of 
such  system.". 

REPORTING  REaUIREMENTS 

Sec  5  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  434)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

(dxi)  Not  later  than  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  501(5),  or,  if  such  candidate  is  a  can- 
didate in  a  State  which  has  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  qualify  for  such  ballot  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  within  7  days  after  the  date  such  can- 
didate wins  in  such  primary,  whichever 
occurs  first,  each  such  candidate  in  such 
election  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
declaration  whether  the  candidate  intends 
to  make  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  gener- 
al election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
candidate  under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  A  declaration  filed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  amended  or  changed  at 
any  time  within  7  days  after  the  filing  of 
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the  declaration,   and 
amended  or  changed. 

••(e)(1)  A  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  501(5)— 

■■(A)  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  section  502;  and 

■•(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu 
tions  or  makes  or  become.s  obligated  to 
make  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  gener- 
al election  that  e.xceed  75  percent  of  the 
general  election  spending  limit  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  section  503ibi  for  such 
Senate  election. 

shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commis.sion  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  such  contributions 
have  been  raised  or  such  expenditures  have 
been  made  or  obligated  to  be  made,  or  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  the  date  of  qualifi- 
cation for  the  general  election  ballot,  which- 
ever is  later,  setting  forth  the  candidate's 
total  contributions  and  total  expenditures 
for  such  election.  Thereafter  such  candidate 
shall  file  additional  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission not  later  than  24  hours  after  each 
time  additional  contributions  are  raised  or 
expenditures  are  made,  or  are  obligated  to 
be  made,  which  aggregate  an  additional  5 
percent  of  such  limit.  A  candidate  .shall  con- 
tinue to  file  such  reports  until  the  candidate 
has  raised  aggregate  contributions  or  made 
or  has  become  obligated  to  make  aggregate 
expenditures  equal  to  133 't  percent  of  the 
general  election  spending  limit  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  section  503ib). 

■i2)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  such  a  report  has  been  filed, 
shall  notify  each  candidate  in  an  election 
who  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits  pursuant 
to  this  title  of  the  filing  of  such  report,  and 
after  an  opposing  candidate  has  raised  ag- 
gregate contributions  or  made  or  has 
become  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  applicable  gener- 
al election  spending  limit,  the  Commission 
shall  certify,  pursuant  to  subsection  (i). 
such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  any  amount  to 
which  such  eligible  candidate  is  entitled. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirement established  in  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  candidate  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
501(5).  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  section  504.  has  raised  aggregate  con- 
tributions or  has  made  or  has  become  obli- 
gated to  make  aggregate  expenditures  for 
such  election  that  exceed  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  a  candidate 
under  section  503(bi.  The  Commission,  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  making  such  deter- 
mination, shall  notify  each  candidate  in  the 
general  election  involved  who  is  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  .section  504  about  the 
making  of  such  determination,  and  shall 
certify,  pursuant  to  subsection  M).  such  eli- 
gibility to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  of  any  amount  to  which  any  such 
candidate  is  entitled. 

■■<f)(l)  All  independent  expenditures,  if 
any  (including  those  described  in  subsection 
(b)(6)(B)(iii)).  made  by  any  person  after  the 
date  of  the  last  Federal  election  with  regard 
to  a  general  election,  as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  501(5).  and  all  obligations  to  make 
such  expenditures  incurred  by  any  person 
during  such  period,  if  any.  shall  be  reported 
by  such  person  to  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  i2).  if  such  expenditure 
or  obligation  is  described  in  such  paragraph. 
(2)  Independent  expenditures  by  any 
person  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1  >  shall  be 
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reported  not  later  than  2i  hours  after  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  expenditures  in 
curred  or  obligated  exceeds  $10,000.  There- 
after, independent  expenditures  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  made  by  the  same  person 
in  the  same  election,  shall  be  reported  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  each  time  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  expenditures  in- 
curred or  obligated,  not  yet  reported  under 
this  subparagraph,  exceeds  $5,000. 

•■(3 1  Each  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Slate  of  the  elec- 
tion involved  and  shall  contain - 

(A)  the  information  required  by  subsec- 
tion ibi(6)(B)(iii);  and 

■iB)  a  statement  filed  under  penalty  of 
perjury  by  the  person  making  the  independ- 
ent expenditures,  or  by  the  person  incurring 
the  obligation  to  make  such  expenditures, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be.  that  identifies  the  candi- 
date whom  the  independent  expenditures 
are  actually  intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat 
The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  such  report  is  made,  notify  each 
candidate  in  the  election  involved  who  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  pursuant  to  section 
504(aH  1  KC).  about  the  making  of  each  such 
report,  and  shall  certify  such  eligibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payrnent 
in  full  of  any  amount  to  which  any  such 
candidate  is  entitled. 

■<4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re 
quirements  established  in  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  person  has  made  independent 
expenditures,  or  has  incurred  an  obligation 
to  make  such  expenditures,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  regard  to  a  general  election,  as  de- 
fined in  section  501(5).  that  in  the  aggregate 
total  more  than  the  applicable  amount  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  i2i. 

(Bi  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
24  hours  after  such  determination  is  made, 
notify  each  candidate  in  the  election  in- 
volved who  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  section  504(a)<I  kC)  about  the  making 
of  each  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A),  and  shall  certify,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (i).  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment  in  full  of  any 
amount  to  which  such  candidate  is  entitled. 
(gxli  When  two  or  more  persons  make 
an  expenditure  or  expenditures  in  coordina- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  las  described 
in  paragraph  i2)  or  otherwise)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate,  each  such 
person  shall  report  to  the  Commission, 
under  subsection  (f ).  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  expenditures  made  by  such 
person  in  coordination,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with  such  other  person  or  persons  when 
the  total  amount  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  such  persons  in  coordination,  consulta- 
tion, or  concert  with  each  other  exceeds  the 
applicable  amount  provided  in  such  subsec- 
tion 

I  2)  An  expenditure  by  a  person  shall  con- 
stitute an  expenditure  in  coordination,  con- 
sultation, or  concert  with  another  person 
when— 

■<A)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  persons  making  the 
expenditures,  including  any  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  such  person; 

'B>  in  the  same  2-year  election  cycle.  1  of 
the  persons  making  the  expenditures  (in- 
cluding any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  is  or  has  been,  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures— 

■■(i)  authorized  by  such  other  person  to 
raise  or  expend  funds  on  behalf  of  such 
other  person;  or 


(II)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  such  other  person 
or  an  agent  of  such  other  person; 

•'(Ci  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
tures (including  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  person)  has  commu- 
nicated with,  advised,  or  counseled  such 
other  person  in  connection  with  such  ex- 
penditure; or 

■(D)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi 
tures  and  such  other  person  making  expend- 
itures each  retain  the  professional  services 
of  the  same  individual  or  person  in  connec- 
tion with  such  expenditures. 

■(h)(1)  Every  political  committee,  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(4).  active  in  non-Federal 
elections  and  maintaining  separate  accounts 
for  this  purpo.se  .shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion reports  of  funds  received  into  and  dis- 
bursements made  from  such  accounts  for 
activities  which  may  influence  an  election 
to  any  Federal  office.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  activities  that  may  influence  an 
election  to  any  Federal  office  include- 

••(A)  voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  drives  directed  to  the  general  public  in 
connection  with  any  election  in  which  Fed- 
eral candidates  appear  on  the  ballot; 

■(B)  general  public  political  advertising 
that  includes  references,  however  inciden- 
tal, to  clearly  identified  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  candidates  for  public  office,  or  that 
does  not  clearly  identify  Federal  candidates 
but  urges  support  for  or  opposition  to  all 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party  or  other 
candidates  in  a  classification  or  context 
which  includes  Federal  candidates;  and 

'■(C)  any  other  activities  that  require  an 
allocation  of  costs  between  a  political  com- 
mit tees  Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts 
reflecting  the  impact  on  Federal  elections  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  or 
Advisory  Opinions  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  section  304(a).  and  shall  include: 

(A)  a  separate  statement,  for  each  of  the 
activities  in  connection  with  which  a  report 
is  required  under  paragraph  (1  >.  of  the  ag- 
gregate total  of  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts;  and 

■(B)  supporting  schedules,  providing  an 
identification  of  each  donor  (except  donors 
who.se  aggregate  donations  do  not  exceed 
$200  in  a  calendar  yean  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  each  donation  with 
regard  to  the  receipts  of  the  non-Federal  ac- 
count that  comprise  disbursements  reported 
under  subparagraph  (Ai. 

(31  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  need  not  include  donations  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  non-Federal  candidates  or 
political  organizations  in  accordance  with 
the  financing  and  reporting  requirements  of 
State  laws,  or  other  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts  in  support  of  exclu- 
sively non-Federal  election  activities,  if  such 
donations  or  disbursements  are  governed 
solely  by  such  State  laws  and  not  subject  to 
paragraph  (1 ). 

■■(i)  The  certifications  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  such  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  on  the  basis  of  such  Commis- 
sions  own  investigation  or  determination, 
notwithstanding  section  505(a). 

(j)  Not  later  than  15  days  after  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  qualifies  for  the  pri- 
mary ballot  under  applicable  State  law, 
such  candidate  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  declaration  stating  whether  or  not 


such  candidate  agrees  to  expend  from  the 
candidate's  personal  funds,  or  the  funds  of 
the  candidate's  immediate  family,  or  incur 
personal  loans,  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign  for  such  office,  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  $100,000  or  more,  for  the  election 
cycle. 

■■(k)(l)  A  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  expends  from  the  candidates 
personal  funds  or  the  funds  of  the  candi- 
date's immediate  family,  or  incurs  personal 
loans,  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
campaign  for  such  office,  in  the  aggregate 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  for  the  election  cycle, 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commission  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  such  expenditures 
have  been  made  or  loans  incurred.  Thereaf- 
ter the  expenditures  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reported  not  later  than 
24  hours  after  each  time  the  aggregate  of 
additional  expenditures  or  loans  exceeds 
$10,000. 

■  (21  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  a  report 
has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (D.  the 
Commission  shall  notify  each  candidate  in 
the  election  who  is  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  504  of  the  filing  of 
each  such  report. 

■•(3i  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  its  own  determination  that  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  has 
made  expenditures  from  the  personal  funds 
of  such  candidate  or  the  funds  of  any 
member  of  a  candidates  immediate  family 
or  incurred  personal  loans  in  connection 
with  the  candidate's  campaign  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  or  thereafter  in  mere 
ments  of  $10,000  during  the  election  cycle. 
Not  later  than  24  hours  after  making  such 
determination,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
each  candidate  in  the  general  election  who 
is  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  .st>ction 
504  of  the  making  of  each  such  determina 
tion  ". 

(b>  Section  301(4i  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Whether  a  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  has  received  contri- 
butions within  the  meaning  of  this  para 
graph  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
in  any  combination,  demonstrating  a  pur- 
pose of  influencing  any  election  for  Federal 
office,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  any  person  soliciting 
funds  about  their  intended  uses;  the  identi- 
fication by  name  of  individuals  who  are  can 
didates  for  Federal  office,  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  or  of  any  po- 
litical party,  in  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising; and  the  proximity  to  any  primary, 
run-off.  or  general  election  of  general  public 
political  advertising  designed  or  reasonably 
calculated  to  influence  voter  choice  in  that 
election.". 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(20)  The  term  election  cycle'  means— 
■•(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  an  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  election  for  the  seat  that 
the  candidate  seeks  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  next  general  election;  or 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  other  persons,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  following 
the  date  of  the  most  recent  general  election 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  elec- 
tion.". 


LIMITS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  MULTICANDIDATE 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEES  AND  SEPARATE  SEGRE- 
GATED FUNDS 

Sec  6.  <a)  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  ■or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  in.serting  a  semicolon; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs; 

(Di  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Member  of.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
mi.ssioner  to.  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  authorized  political  committees  of 
such  candidate  with  respect  to— 

(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  (in 
eluding  any  primary  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election!  which  exceed  $100,000  (or  $125,000 
if  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  the  general  or  special  election  and 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such  gener- 
al or  special  election),  when  added  to  the 
total  of  contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul 
ticandidale  committees  of  a  political  party, 
to  such  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election  (including 
any  primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus 
relating  to  such  general  or  special  election); 
or 

"(iii  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  which 
exceed  $25,000  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by  multican- 
didate political  committees  and  separate 
.segregated  funds,  other  than  multicandi- 
date committees  of  a  political  party,  to  such 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  such 
runoff  election: 

"(E)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  and  the  authorized  political  com- 
mittees of  such  candidate  with  respect  to  - 

■■(ii  a  general  or  special  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  primary  election,  con- 
vention, or  caucus  relating  to  such  general 
or  special  election*  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul- 
ticandidate committees  of  a  political  party, 
to  such  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election  (includ- 
ing any  primary  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  provided  in  section 
315(1);  or 

(lii  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  which  exceeds,  when 
added  to  the  total  of  contributions  previous 
ly  made  by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees and  separate  segregated  funds,  other 
than  multicandidate  committees  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  to  such  candidate  and  his  author 
ized  political  committees  with  respect  to 
such  runoff  election,  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  limitation  on  expenditures 
provided  in  section  315(j)  for  runoff  elec 
tions;  or 

■iFi  to  any  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  which,  when  added  to 


the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul- 
ticandidate committees  of  a  political  party. 
to  such  State  committee  exceeds  the  greater 
of- 

■•(i)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  of  such  State  com- 
mittee; or 

(li)  $25,000. 
The  limitation  of  subparagraph  iF)  shall 
apply  separately  with  respect  to  each  two- 
year  Federal  election  cycle,  covering  a 
period  from  the  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  Federal  general  election  held  in 
that  State  through  the  date  of  the  next  reg- 
ularly scheduled  Federal  general  election." 
(b)(l  I  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections; 

(i)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(E)(i).  such  limitation  for  the  election 
cycle  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

lA)  $5,500,000;  or 
■  (Bi  the  greater  of— 

(p  $900,000.  or 

1  ii  I  50  percent  of  the  sum  of— 
di  $400,000;  and 

'ID  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus  20  cents 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  over 
4.000.000 

■■(j)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(E)(ii).  such  limitation  for  the  election 
cvcle  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
o'f- 

( A)  $5,500,000;  or 

!B>  the  greater  of— 

(I)  $900,000;  or 

'11 1  20  percent  of  the  sum  of— 
(1/  $400,000;  and 

(II)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus  20  cenU 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  over 
4.000.000. 

'2'  Section  315(C)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Art  of  1971  i2  U.S.C.  441a(c))  is 
amended  — 

(A)  in  paragraph  d)  by  striking  ■subsec- 
tion (b)  and  sub.section  (d)^  and  inserting 
subsections  i  b;.  (d).  (i).  and  ( ji';  and 

iB)  in  paragraph  i2)(B)  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  'as  ap- 
plied in  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  and  the 
term  base  period^  means  the  calendar  year 
of  the  first  election  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  Election  Reform  Act  of 
1990.  as  applied  in  subsections  (i)  and  (j)  ". 

(c)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d))  is 
amended  — 

(li  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  '(2i  and 
.3)"  and  inserting  "(2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5)". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraphs: 

•  (4)  No  congressional  campaign  committee 
may  accept  contributions  from  multicandi- 
date political  committees  and  separate  seg- 
regated funds,  during  two-year  election 
cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  that  may 
be  made  during  such  election  cycle  by  that 
campaign  committee  on  behalf  of  candi- 
dates for  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3). 

(5)  No  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  accept  contributions  from  multi- 
candidate  political  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funds,  during  two-year  election 
cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  in  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by 
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the   voting   age   population   of   the   United 
States. 

"(6)  The  limitations  contained  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure through  general  public  political 
advertising,  whenever  made,  which— 

••(A)  clearly  identifies  by  name  an  individ- 
ual who  is.  or  is  seeking  nomination  to  be.  a 
candidate  in  the  general  election  for  the 
Federal  office  of  f»resident.  Senator  or  Rep 
resentative;  and 

■■(B)  does  not  constitute  a  direct  mail  com 
munication  designed  primarily  for  fundrais 
ing  purposes  that  makes  only  Incidental  ref 
erence  to  a  Federal  candidate.'  . 

(d)  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec 
tion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C 
441a(a)(2))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  'A',  by  striking 
••$5.000"  and  inserting    $2,500";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  .striking 
••$5,000'  and  inserting  '  $2,500' 

INTERMEDIARY  OR  CONDUIT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  315ia)(8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(8)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  contributions  made  by  a  person,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  candidate,  including  contribu- 
tions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to 
such  candidate; 

"(ii)  contributions  made  by  a  person 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  through  an  inter 
mediary  or  conduit,  including  all  contribu- 
tions delivered  or  arranged  to  be  deluered 
by  such  intermediary  or  conduit,  shall  also 
t>e  treated  as  contributions  from  the  inter- 
mediary or  conduit,  if — 

•■(IKaa)  the  contributions  made  through 
the  intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form 
of  a  check  or  other  negotiable  instrument 
made  payable  to  the  conduit  or  interme- 
diary rather  than  the  intended  recipient;  or 

"(bb)  the  conduit  or  intermediary  is  a  po 
litical  committee,  other  than  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(4),  or  an  officer,  employee 
or  other  agent  of  such  a  political  committee, 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of  a 
connected  organization,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301(7).  acting  in  its  behalf;  and 

'(II)  the  conduit  or  intermediary  is  re- 
quired to  register  as  a  lobbyist  or  lobby  or 
ganization  as  defined  under  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  i2  U.S.C.  266). 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of 
such  an  organization. 

"(B)  the  limitations  imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to— 

"(i)  bona  fide  joint  fundraising  efforts 
conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsor- 
ship of  a  fundraising  reception,  dinner,  or 
other  event  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
by- 

"(I)  two  or  more  candidates; 
■•(II)  two  or  more  national.  State,  or  local 
committees  of  a  political  party  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(4 »  acting  on  their 
own  behalf:  or 

•'(III)  a  special  committee  formed  by 
either  two  or  more  candidates  or  one  or 
more  candidates  and  one  or  more  national. 
State,  or  local  committees  of  a  political 
party  acting  on  their  own  behalf;  or 

'•(ii)  fundraising  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
a  candidate  which  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301(2). 


In  all  cases  where  contributions  are  made  by 
a  per.son  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the  interme- 
diary or  conduit  .shall  report  the  original 
source  and  the  intended  recipient  of  such 
contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
intended  recipient    . 

INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaisn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(I7i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  An  ex- 
penditure shall  constitute  an  expenditure  in 
coordination,  consultation,  or  concert  with  a 
candidate  when- 

(A)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  (including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  making  the  expenditure; 

(Bi  in  the  ,same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  (including  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person  >  is  or  has  been- 

111  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees; 

(ill  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date's authorized  committees;  or 

(iii)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  the  candidate,  the 
candidate's  authorized  committees,  or  the 
candidate's  agent; 

"(Ci  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  per.son  i  has  communicated 
with,  advi.sed,  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate  s  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
.same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

<D)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
.services  to  the  candidate  in  connection  with 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  services 
relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

lE)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
'including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated  or 
consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidates 
pursuit  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with  — 
(i)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made 
or  intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contri- 
butions, pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d).  or 
'h)  of  section  315  in  connection  with  the 
candidate's  campaign;  or 

'  (ii)  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  intends  to 
make  expenditures  or  contributions  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (a),  (d).  or  (h)  of  section 
315  in  connection  with  the  candidate's  cam- 
paign; or 

(F)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidates  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  if  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  agent  is  aware 
that  the  other  person  has  made  or  is  plan- 
ning to  make  expenditures  expressly  advo- 
cating the  candidate's  election.". 


INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURE  BROADCAST 
DISCLOSURE 

Sec,  9.  Section  318(a)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441d(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the 
following:  ".  except  that  when  a  person 
makes  an  Independent  expenditure  through 
a  broadcast  communication  on  any  televi- 
sion station,  the  broadcast  communication 
shall  include  a  statement  clearly  readable  to 
the  viewer  that  appears  continuously  during 
the  entire  length  of  such  communication 
setting  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and. 
in  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation, and  when  a  person  makes  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure  through  a  newspaper, 
magazine,  outdoor  advertising  facility, 
direct  mailing  or  other  type  of  general 
public  political  advertising,  the  communica- 
tion shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  other 
information  required  by  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  following  sentence:  •The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits.': 
and 

•■(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name 
of  the  person  who  paid  for  the  communica- 
tion and.  in  the  case  of  a  political  commit- 
tee, the  name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated 
organization  and  the  name  of  the  president 
or  treasurer  of  such  organization,". 

referral  to  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec.  10.  Section  309(a)(5)(C)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C, 
437g(a)(5)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  •'may 
refer^  and  inserting  •shall  refer^', 

EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT 

Sec.  11.  Section  301(8)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C, 
431(8)(A))  isamended- 

(1)  by  striking  'or'^  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  •;  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••(iii)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  and  the  can- 
dldates  authorized  political  committees, 
any  extension  of  credit  for  goods  or  services 
relating  to  advertising  on  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, in  newspapers  or  magazines,  by  direct 
mail  (including  direct  mail  fund  solicita- 
tions) or  other  similar  types  of  general 
public  political  advertising,  if  such  exten- 
sion of  credit  is— 

••(I)  in  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,000: 
and 

••(II)  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  furnished,  which  date  in  the  case  of 
advertising  by  direct  mail  (including  a  direct 
mail  solicitation)  shall  be  the  date  of  the 
mailing,', 

PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  MAIL 

Sec,  12,  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■•S3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  candi- 
dates 

"The  rates  of  postage  for  matter  mailed 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  by  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971) 
shall  be— 

•(1)  in  the  case  of  first-class  mail  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  in  effect: 
and 


•■(2)  in  the  case  of  third-class  mail  matter. 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mail  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ), 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  total  paid 
by  such  candidate  for  all  mail  matter  at  the 
rates  provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  to  such 
candidate  under  section  503(b)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971'. 

(b)  The  table  of  .sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 

"3629,  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates. •. 

DISCLOSURE 

Sec,  13.  Section  318(ai  of  the  Federal  Elec 
tion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  U.S.C.  441d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  in.serting  ■;  and';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

••(4)  If  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  general 
election  candidate  for  the  Senate,  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate  who 
has  NOT  agreed  to  abide  by  the  expendi- 
ture limits  in  section  503.  such  advertise- 
ment or  announcement  shall  contain  the 
following  sentence;  This  candidate  has 
NOT  agreed  to  abide  by  the  spending  limits 
for  this  Senate  election  campaign  set  forth 
in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.'.'. 

EXCESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

Sec.  14.  Section  313  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  U.S.C.  439a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  <ai"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; 

(2)  by  striking  political  party;  "  through 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  po- 
litical party, ••;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  authorized  committee  of  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  in.  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  or  candidate  for,  the 
Congress,  may  not  make  any  contribution, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  other 
Senator  or  Representative  in.  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress,  or, 
to  any  State  or  local  elected  official  or  any 
candidate  (or  any  authorized  committee  for 
the  candidate)  for  such  office,  including 
contributions  that  are  in  any  way  ear- 
marked or  otherwise  directed  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  (including  any  politi- 
cal committee)  to  the  Senator,  Representa- 
tive, Delegate,  Resident  Commissioner,  or 
candidate,". 

POLITICAL  COMMITTEE  POSTAL  RATES 

Sec  15.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3626  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SOFT  MONEY 

Sec.  16,  (a)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


••(4)  A  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  political  party,  may  not  make  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  any  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is  affili- 
ated with  such  party  which  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  4  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  that  State  (as  certi- 
fied under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section),  ". 

(bi  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U,S.C,  431)  is 
amended  by  repealing  the  following  clauses; 
clause  (X)  and  clause  (xii)  of  section 
301(8)(B)  and  clause  (viii)  and  clause  (ix)  of 
section  301(9)(B), 

(C)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S,C,  441a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(kHl)  Any  amount  solicited,  received  or 
spent  by  a  national.  State  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  if  such  amount  is  solicited,  received  or 
spent  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election. 
No  part  of  such  amount  may  be  allocated  to 
a  non-Federal  account  or  otherwise  main- 
tained in,  or  paid  from,  an  account  that  is 
not  subject  to  this  Act.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  described  in  section 
301(b)(9)(B)(viii). 

■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  in  connection  with  a  Federal  election' 
includes  any  activity  that  may  affect  a  Fed- 
eral election  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following: 

'■(A)  voter  registration  and  get  out  the 
vote  activities: 

iB)  generic  activities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  broadcasting,  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard,  mail,  or  similar  type  of 
communication  or  public  advertising;  and 

■•(C)  campaign  materials  which  identify  a 
federal  candidate,  regardless  of  any  other 
candidate  who  may  also  be  Identified,  •. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION  REFORM 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U,S,C, 
437e(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  6  members^  and  inserting 
"7  members';  and 

I  2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "No  more  than  4  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party,  and  such  appointments 
shall  be  made  in  a  manner  to  assure  that 
the  same  political  party  shall  not  have  4  or 
more  members  affiliated  with  such  party  on 
such  Commission  for  two  succeeding 
years,', 

(b»  Section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U,S.C. 
437c(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  (2)(Ai  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  7  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  appointed  after  April  30,  1989— 

■•(i)  one  of  the  two  members  appointed  for 
the  term  beginning  May  1,  1991,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  6  years; 


•(ii)  one  of  the  two  members  appointed 
for  the  term  beginning  May  1.  1993,  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  6  years;  and 

■■(iii)  one  of  the  two  members  appointed 
for  the  term  beginning  May  1,  1995,  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  6  years, 

(B)  One  additional  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  begin- 
ning May  1,  1989,  and  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  5  years.^. 

FRANKED  MAIL 

Sec  18.  (a)  Section  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  '60 
days^  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  "6 
months': 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "60 
days  "  and  inserting  "6  months  ":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by— 

(A)  inserting  ".  town  meeting  notices, 
opinion  surveys.  ■  after  •news-letters";  and 

(B)  striking  •five  hundred'"  and  inserting 
250". 

(b)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  40  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   sixty  days^  and  inserting  ^6  months  ". 

ONE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE  ALLOWED 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  301i6i  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(6)1  is  amended  by  inserting  •.  other 
than  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress,  •  after  "a 
candidate'. 

lb)  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(e))  is 
amended— 

iD  in  subsection  (e)(1)  by  inserting  ", 
other  than  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress.  " 
after    A  candidate  ";  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  no 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress  shall  have  any 
authorized  committee  or  campaign  commit- 
tee other  than  one  committee  which  shall 
be  the  principal  campaign  committee  for 
such  individual.". 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec,  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  any  other  such  provision  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  22.  (ai  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (bi,  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  for  any 
election  held  in  1992  or  thereafter, 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3, 
section  7,  section  8,  and  section  9  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  COATS: 

S.  2121.  A  bill  to  promote  excellence 
in  American  education  by  removing  re- 
strictions in  Federal  programs  that 
limit  the  opportunities  for  open  enroll- 
ment, by  providing  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  that  desire  to  adopt  or 
expand  open  enrollment  programs,  by 
supporting  research  on  open  enroll- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  2122.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Boot- 
strap School  Program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  a  program  of  parental 
choice  and  open  enrollment  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  several  bills  to  allow 
our  schools  more  flexibility  in  educat- 
ing our  children.  These  bills  comple- 
ment each  other  in  eliminating  bar- 
riers to  innovative  teaching  strategies 
and  in  expanding  school  choice  and 
flexibility. 

The  first  bill  is  titled  the  'Access  to 
Education  Act  of  1990."  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  an  innovative  education 
leader  on  the  House  side,  Steve  Bart- 


LETT.  and  1  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor 
here  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  removes 
restrictions  in  Federal  programs  that 
limit  the  opportunities  for  open  enroll- 
ment. 

The  second  and  third  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing were  developed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Family  Act  which  I  introduced 
last  spring.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Bootstrap  Schools  Act.  rewards 
-schools  that  make  substantial  progress 
in  raising  student  achievement;  creat- 
ing a  safe  and  drug-free  environment; 
and  reducing  the  dropout  rate.  The 
second  bill  aims  to  foster  student 
achievement  by  allowing  schools  to  ex- 
ercise open  enrollment  and  parental 
choice. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  included  in 
the  Presidents  education  bill,  S.  695, 
which  passed  yesterday  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  House  may 
not  pass  this  important  measure  so  I 
am  introducing  these  crucial  bills  sep- 
arately so  they  may  be  included  in 
other  legislation  if  necessary. 

These  bills  are  not  hasty  experi- 
ments. Many  schools  across  our 
Nation  have  been  implementing  this 
type  of  bold  reform  on  a  local  basis 
and  the  success  they  are  experiencing 
is  being  reported  to  legislators  every- 
where. 

In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  these 
ideas  are  gaining  ground  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  passage  through  the  In- 


diana House  of  Representatives  of  a 
school  based  management  pilot  pro- 
gram which  would  increase  the  in- 
volvement of  parents,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  local  business  and  civic 
leaders  in  the  governance  of  the  local 
school. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature is  responding  to  the  local  initia- 
tives that  have  proven  to  be  success- 
ful. For  example,  in  Hammond.  IN, 
local  control  of  schools  has  dramati- 
cally turned  around  the  system.  In  the 
July  23,  1989.  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine the  Hammond  change  is  described 
this  way.  ■•  •  •  this  city  has  slashed 
its  dropout  rate,  brought  former  stu- 
dents back  to  school  and  turned  unin- 
terested parents  into  cheerleaders  for 
education." 

Anderson,  IN  has  also  embarked  on 
a  pilot  project,  building  site  manage- 
ment, to  allow  schools  at  the  local 
level  to  develop  programs  to  fit  the 
needs  of  its  students  and  restore  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  community 
members  and  parents.  This  project 
was  supported  by  the  Anderson  School 
Corp.  and  by  the  local  teachers  union 
in  Anderson. 

It  is  clear  all  over  the  country  that 
when  communities  have  a  say  in 
school  decisions  their  sense  of  owner- 
ship increases  and  things  begin  to 
happen.  Giving  parents  the  chance  to 
pick    a    school    encourages    them    to 


become  directly  involved  with  that 
school. 

These  are  some  of  the  exciting  inno- 
vations in  school  reform.  These  bills 
reflect  what  I  believe  the  government 
response  should  be.  Our  role  must  be 
similar  to  the  loving  parent  of  a  young 
adult;  Setting  goals  and  bringing  sup- 
port but  not  controlling  every  deci- 
sion. 

We  must  allow  schools  to  make  deci- 
sions for  themselves.  It  is  tough  to  do 
it  as  a  parent  and  it  is  tough  to  do  as  a 
government  but  this  is  the  bold  action 
that  must  happen  if  we  love  our  kids. 
Mistakes  will  be  made,  but  schools 
who  know  that  money  available  for 
improvement  is  contingent  upon  posi- 
tive change  or  that  parents  will  not 
choose  their  school  if  it  remains  inef- 
fective will  make  the  necessary 
changes  that  will  allow  their  school  to 
flourish.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Danforth.  and  Mr.  Gore). 
S.   2124.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Space  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  by  unani- 
mous consent,  placed  on  the  calendar. 

NATIONAL  SPACE  COUNCIL  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Danforth  and  Gore,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  fiscal  year  1990  National 
Space  Council  authorization  bill.  As 
this  is  an  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  for  which  appropriations  al- 
ready have  been  provided,  a  little  his- 
tory on  the  Space  Council  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Space 
Council  was  established  by  President 
Bush  in  early  1989  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  fiscal  year  1989  NASA  au- 
thorization bill.  Public  Law  100-685. 
which  I  sponsored  with  the  support  of 
several  of  my  colleagues.  Now  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council  finds  itself  crip- 
pled because  the  Council  realizes  that 
it  does  not  have  the  authority  it  needs 
to  compensate  its  Executive  Director 
and  to  hire  the  appropriate  staff. 

During  the  course  of  last  fall's  delib- 
erations on  fiscal  year  1990  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  in  an  effort  to  address  this 
problem,  included  the  National  Space 
Council  authorization  language  in  the 
NASA  bill.  Unfortunately,  final  enact- 
ment of  the  NASA  bill  did  not  occur  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress.  Thus,  the  problem  of 
the  National  Space  Council  remains. 

The  serverity  of  these  problems  for 
the  National  Space  Council  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  House 
Science  Committee  just  before  Christ- 
mas. At  that  time.  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Vice  President  Quayle.  indicating  that 
I  would  work  to  remedy  this  situation 
with  appropriate  legislation  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  in  the  second  session 
of  the  101st  Congress.  Congressman 
Roe  sent  a  similar  letter. 


I  now  stand  ready  to  honor  my  com- 
mitment to  take  care  of  this  matter  by 
introducing  a  simple  authorization 
bill,  retroactive  to  October  1,  1989. 
This  is  the  best,  least  complex,  and 
most  timely  way  to  resolve  this  dilem- 
ma and  to  give  the  National  Space 
Council  the  necessary  operating  au- 
thority. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  matter 
in  an  expeditious  manner,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  bill,  once  introduced, 
placed  on  the  calendar  so  that  the  bill 
can  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  the  Senate  already 
approved  this  bill  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1990  NASA  authorization  bill  last 
year.  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  me  in  this  important 
effort.0 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman.  I  also  would  like  to  indicate 
that  I  strongly  support  enactment  of 
this  authorization  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  many  of  us 
worked  to  get  a  National  Space  Coun- 
cil established  as  a  focal  point  the  for- 
mulation of  space  policy.  For  those  of 
us  familiar  with  the  issue,  it  was  not 
easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1987,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  was  vetoed  by 
President  Reagan  because  such  an  ini- 
tiative was  included  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  only  right  that  Congress 
which  sired  the  National  Space  Coun- 
cil now  provide  it  with  the  necessary 
operating  authority.  I  also  hope  that 
the  current  administrative  problems 
that  confront  the  Council  be  remedied 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  sentiments  and  will 
support  this  bill.» 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  2125.  A  bill  to  condition  the  avail- 
ability of  United  States  assistance  for 
El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EL  SALVADOR  AID  RESTRICTIONS  ACT  OF  1990 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  United  States  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

It  is  specifically  designed  to  bolster 
President  Cristiani  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
Salvadoran  conflict,  with  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  to  further  en- 
courage the  Salvadoran  Government 
to  improve  the  human  rights  situation 
in  general. 

Because  President  Cristiani  is  deter- 
mined to  achieve  these  goals,  there  are 
those  who  have  sought  to  undermine 
his  efforts. 

We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  see  to  it  that  President  Cristiani  s 


efforts  to  end  the  war  succeed.  There- 
fore. I  am  of  the  view  that  the  time 
has  come  to  frame  our  assistance  in  a 
way  that  evidences  our  firm  support 
for  what  President  Cristiani  is  trying 
to  achieve. 

So  in  the  first  place,  this  legislation 
makes  it  clear  that  if  President  Cris- 
tiani is  overthrown  or  unconstitution- 
ally removed  from  power,  all  assist- 
ance will  be  terminated. 

More  specifically  and  as  a  condition 
for  continued  military  aid,  this  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment agree  to  negotiations  and 
accept  an  active  mediation  role  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  to  evidence  our 
commitment  to  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess, this  legislation  fences  off  50  per- 
cent of  the  annual  military  assistance 
funding. 

In  return  for  fencing  off  this  assist- 
ance, the  FMLN  guerrilla  forces  must 
also  agree  to  negotiations,  accept  the 
Secretary  General's  involvement  and 
refrain  from  any  major  military  offen- 
sive, such  as  that  launched  last  No- 
vember. 

I  believe  this  formula  tests  the  good 
will  on  both  sides  to  pursue  an  equita- 
ble and  just  political  settlement  and 
offers  the  best  chance  for  achieving 
that  result. 

On  the  human  rights  front,  this  leg- 
islation sets  up  a  new  certification  re- 
quirement, with  periodic  Presidential 
reports  to  cover  several  specific 
human  rights  concerns.  It  also  con- 
tains a  modified  expedited  procedure 
arrangement  to  allow  Congress  to  ter- 
minate both  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance if  it  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent's findings. 

I  believe  this  legislation  offers  a 
sound  framework  for  continuing 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Salva- 
doran Government  and  for  achieving  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  war  and 
improving  human  rights  conditions, 
objectives  which  I  know  President 
Cristiani  is  dedicated  to  pursuing. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate,  last 
October,  approved  continued  military 
assistance  funding  for  El  Salvador,  it 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  urging  the  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  to  proceed  with  ne- 
gotiations for  a  cease-fire  and  an  over- 
all political  settlement. 

Last  December,  when  the  Central 
American  Presidents  met  in  San  Jose, 
they  renewed  their  call  for  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  El  Salvador  and  for  a 
resumption  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties.  They  also  requested 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  his  good  offices  to  fa- 
cilitate the  negotiations  and  to  become 
involved  in  them. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  stated: 

In  El  Salvador,  we  believe  this  is  the  year 
to  end  the  war  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
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tnent   that  guarantees  safe  political  space 
for  all  Salvadorans. 

While  the  controversy  and  debate 
over  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  rages 
on,  there  is  virtually  no  controversy  or 
debate  over  the  need  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  an  end  by  means  of  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement.  The  administration  sup- 
ports this  objective.  The  Congress  sup- 
ports it.  The  five  Central  American 
Presidents  support  it.  President  Cris- 
tiani  says  he  supports  it,  and  so,  too. 
does  the  leadership  of  the  guerrilla 
forces. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  it  happen. 
Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  good  will  of 
those  involved,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Now  is  the  time  to  take  some 
risks,  to  gamble  a  bit,  to  roll  the  dice. 
Now  is  the  time  to  press— and  press 
hard— for  a  lasting  political  solution  to 
the  tragedy  of  El  Salvador.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  tragedy  are  there  for 
all  to  see:  More  than  70.000  lives  lost 
during  10  years  of  civil  conflict. 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  this  conflict 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating 
table,  and  to  do  it  as  definitively  and 
as  decisively  as  we  can. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
purposefully  designed  to  use  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  for  El  Salva- 
dor as  leverage  for  a  serious  negotiat- 
ing process.  The  measure  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  it  conditions  all  United  States 
military  assistance  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government  on  the  willingness  of  that 
Government  to  stay  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  to  accept  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General's  direct  involvement  in  the 
negotiating  process.  In  addition,  it 
withholds  or  fences  off  50  percent  of 
all  military  aid  that  could  be  obligated 
in  any  fiscal  year,  in  an  effort  to  con- 
vince the  FMLN  forces  of  our  determi- 
nation to  support  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

Second,  it  requires  the  guerrilla 
forces  to  stay  at  the  negotiating  table, 
to  accept  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
as  an  active  participant  and  to  refrain 
from  any  major  military  operations 
that  would  threaten  the  survival  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government.  Should 
any  one  of  these  conditions  not  be 
met,  the  fenced  military  assistance 
would  become  available  for  obligation 
and  delivery  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador. 

If  we  are  serious  about  pursuing  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  Salvador- 
an conflict,  then  we  must  be  prepared 
to  use  our  military  aid  program  to 
help  achieve  this  policy  objective.  The 
formula  contained  in  this  legislation  is 
purposefully  designed  to  do  that.  It 
seeks  to  shift  the  action  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  room.  This 
shift  must  take  place  if  there  is  to  be  a 
political  solution  to  the  Salvadoran 
conflict. 

Closely  related  to  the  urgent  need 
for  a  political  settlement  is  the  equally 
urgent    need    for    progress    on    the 
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human  rights  front.  Clearly  there  is  a 
strong  relationship  between  the  two.  A 

real  political  settlement  will  go  a  long 

way     toward     resolving    the     human 

rights  problem.  And,  similarly,  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  arena 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  facilitating  a 
political  settlement.  Accordingly,  we 
must  seek  to  advance  both.  And  if  we 
are  prepared  to  use  military  assistance 
to  foster  a  negotiated  solution,  we  can 
certainly  use  our  total  assistance 
effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

To  be  sure,  the  human  rights  scene 
in  El  Salvador  is  not  a  pretty  picture. 
Whether  the  crime  is  the  murder  of 
the  Jesuits,  their  cook  and  her  teen- 
age daughter,  the  kidnaping  and  assas- 
sination of  opposition  political  figures, 
the  wanton  murder  of  labor  union  of- 
ficials, the  detention  and  torture  of 
perceived  subversive  elements,  the 
exile  of  church  and  church-affiliated 
personnel,  or  the  efforts  to  harass  and 
intimidate  political  opponents,  both 
real  and  imagined— any  or  all  of  it 
adds  up  to  an  intolerable  human 
rights  situation. 

When  it  comes  to  El  Salvador,  no 
one  expects  political  miracles.  What 
we  do  expect— and  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect— is  progress.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  those  who  murder 
are  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted; 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
who  engage  in  death  squad  activities 
are  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice: 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
who  wear  the  military  uniform  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  use  their  au- 
thority to  protect  and  defend,  not 
abuse  and  denigrate,  the  rights  of  Sal- 
vadoran citizens;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy be  extended,  not  to  just  a  select 
few.  but  to  all  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  ad- 
dresses these  concerns  and  seeks  genu- 
ine improvements  in  the  Salvadoran 
human  rights  situation.  It  establishes 
a  Presidential  certification  require- 
ment, with  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress,  and  sets  up  an  expedited 
legislative  procedure  for  overriding 
such  certification  if  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  reject  the  Presidents  find- 
ings. 

The  message  must  be  very  clear  to 
the  Salvadoran  authorities  that  Con- 
gress is  serious— very  serious— about 
demanding  real  improvement  in  the 
human  rights  situation  insofar  as  the 
various  security  forces  have  control 
over  it.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we 
are  unmindful  of  the  human  rights 
abuses  committed  by  the  guerrilla 
forces.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
They,  too,  are  guilty  of  atrocities  and 
they,  too,  must  be  made  to  answer  for 
them  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

All  too  often,  however,  there  is  the 
tendency  to  justify  the  abuses  on  the 
Government  s  part  by  pointing  to  the 


abuses  on  the  guerrillas'  part.  Such 
shallow  reasoning  is  a  formula  for  dis- 
aster. We  support  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment—so far  to  the  tune  of  over  $4 
billion.  We  do  so  because  we  harbor 
the  belief  that  the  Government  stands 
for  certain  values  and  traditions,  in- 
cluding democratic  processes  and  pro- 
tection of  basic  human  rights. 

The  legislation  I  am  putting  forward 
underscores  this  point,  and  makes  it 
clear  that  our  continuing  support  for 
the  Salvadoran  Government  is  related 
directly  to  a  shared  sense  of  values 
and  traditions,  with  concern  for 
human  rights  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  point  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  impose  condi- 
tionality  on  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Cris- 
tiani  government.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  I  believed  that  after  taking 
office  in  June  of  last  year  he  deserved 
some  breathing  space  and  a  chance  to 
chart  his  own  course.  Congress  sup- 
ported that  view.  In  the  meantime. 
President  Cristiani  used  that  time 
well.  He  signed  onto  the  Central 
America  peace  accords  and  he  initiated 
a  dialog  with  the  FMLN.  And  in  the 
wake  of  the  Jesuit  murder  case,  he  was 
the  one  who  made  the  announcement 
regarding  the  complicity  in,  and  subse- 
quent arrest  of,  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran military. 

President  Cristiani  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  deserves  our  continuing 
support.  He  has  demonstrated  it  by  his 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law,  by  his 
commitment  to  resolve  differences  at 
the  negotiating  table  and  by  his  com- 
mitment to  support  a  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Because  of  these  commitments,  his 
enemies  are  now  at  the  gate  and  they 
are  determined  to  undermine  his  ef- 
forts. As  they  see  it,  President  Cris- 
tiani has  turned  his  back  on  the  right- 
wing  cause  in  El  Salvador  and  he  must 
be  discredited  for  having  sold  out.  As 
evidence  of  betrayal,  they  point  to 
President  Cristiani's  support  for  dis- 
banding the  Contras,  for  agreeing  to 
talk  to  the  FMLN  leadership,  for  re- 
leasing Jennifer  Casolo,  for  arresting 
Colonel  Benavides,  and  for  accepting  a 
U.N.  role  in  future  negotiations  with 
the  armed  opposition.  For  a  lot  of 
people  in  El  Salvador,  many  of  whom 
supported  the  Cristiani  candidacy, 
these  are  acts  of  treason. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  insure 
that  efforts  to  weaken  President  Cris- 
tiani fail.  We  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  evidence  our  support  for  him  and  to 
strengthen  his  hand  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  negotiated  settlement  and  an  im- 
proved human  rights  situation.  At  this 
point,  I  believe,  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  condition  our  assistance,  and  to 
mandate  that  any  move  against  Presi- 
dent Cristiani  will  automatically  bring 
about  a  termination  of  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  policy  toward  El  Salvador  has 
reached  a  critical  juncture.  There  will 
either  be  a  serious  negotiating  effort, 
with  the  involvement  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
there  will  be  a  new  round  of  escalating 
military  activity. 

I  want  to  see  the  negotiating  process 
succeed.  I  want  to  see  F*resident  Cris- 
tiani succeed.  I  want  to  see  both  suc- 
ceed because  they  offer  the  best  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  bring  an  end  to  the  violence  and 
bloodshed,  to  nurture  democratic 
values  and  institutions,  and  to  insure 
respect  for  human  rights  and  individ- 
ual liberties. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  that 
a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKITIOS  1   SHOKT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'El  Salvador 
Aid  Restrictions  Act  of  1990". 

SE(    2.  ST.ATEMENT  OK  POLICY 

The  provision  of  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
shall  serve  two  principal  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives: ( 1 )  seeking  to  promote  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  serving  as  an  active  mediator  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties;  and  (2)  seeking 
to  foster  greater  respect  for  basic  human 
rights,  as  broadly  encompassed  in  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  person. 

SE(  .  3.  PROHIBITION  ON  MILITARY  ASSIST.ANl  E. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  no  United  States  military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  if  that  Government— 

(1)  declines  to  participate  in  a  negotia- 
tions for  a  settlement  to  the  armed  conflict 
in  El  Salvador;  or 

(2)  rejects  or  otherwise  fails  to  support  an 
active  role  for  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  in  mediating  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  armed  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

(b)  Requirement  for  Resumption  of  As- 
sistance.—Assistance  prohibited  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  only  be  resumed  pursuant  to 
a  specific  authorization  contained  in  a  law 
subsequently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

SEC.  I.  WITHHOLDINC  of  military  ASSISTANt  E 

(a)  In  General.— Fifty  percent  of  United 
States  military  assistance  for  El  Salvador- 
CD  which  has  been  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1990  in  the  report  required  by  section 
653(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  which  is  unexpended  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  which  has  been  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1990  in  such  report, 
shall   be   withheld   from   obligation   or   ex- 
penditure, except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

<b)  Release  of  Assistance.— The  United 
States  military  assistance  withheld  pursu- 


ant to  subsection  (a)  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  only  if— 

(1)  the  representatives  of  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front— 

<A)  decline  to  participate  in  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  to  the  armed  conflict  in  El 
Salvador,  or 

<B)  refuse  to  accept  an  active  role  for  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
mediating  that  settlement,  or 

(2)  the  President  certifies  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  any  or  all  of  the  United  States 
military  assistance  being  withheld  must  be 
released  immediately  because  offensive  mili- 
tary actions  or  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
paramilitary  forces  of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front  jeopardize  the 
sur\ival  of  the  constitutional  Government 
of  El  Salvador. 

SE(      .1     (ONDITUtN    FOR    TERMINATION    OK    ALL 
INITEI)  STATES  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  no  United  States  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished to  El  Salvador  if  the  duly-elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  overthrown  or 
unconstitutionally  removed  from  office. 

(bi  Requirement  for  Resumption  of  As- 
sistance—Assistance  prohibited  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  only  be  resumed  pursuant  to 
a  specific  authorization  contained  in  a  law 
subsequently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

SE(    6  RESPECT  FOR  HIMAN  RIGHTS 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  the  government  of 
any  country  which  engages  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

lb)  Expression  of  United  States  Con- 
cerns.—The  following  events  in  El  Salvador 
raise  serious  doubts  about  the  commitment 
of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  the 
full  observance  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(1)  The  brutal  massacre  of  Fathers  Igna- 
cio  Ellacuria.  Segundo  Montes.  Ignacio 
Martin  Baro,  Juan  Ramon  Moreno.  Amando 
Lopez,  and  Joaquin  Lopez  y  Lopez  as  well  as 
Julia  Elba  Ramos  and  Celina  Marisela 
Ramos  on  November  16  at  the  Central 
American  University. 

(2)  The  death  of  ten  trade  unionists  on 
November  11  following  the  bombing  of  Na- 
tional Trade  Union  Federation  (FENAS- 
TRAS)  headquarters. 

( 3 )  A  pattern  of  systematic  threau  and  ar- 
rests, and  the  ransacking  of  offices  of  oppo- 
sition parties,  labor  unions,  and  popular  or- 
ganizations which  has  forced  members  of 
these  organizations  into  hiding  or  exile. 

(4)  The  harassment,  mass  arrests,  and  ex- 
pulsions of  foreign  religious  workers. 

(5)  The  extension  of  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  on 
January  12.  1990.  for  an  additional  30  days 
which  continues  the  suspension  of  certain 
due  process  rights  and  civil  liberties  since 
November  12.  1989. 

(c)  Prohibition.— (1)  No  United  States  as- 
sistance may  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  beginning  60  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
every  120  days  thereafter,  for  periods  of  120 
days  each,  unless  the  President  determines 
and  reports  in  writing  before  the  beginning 
of  each  such  period  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  demonstrated  by  its  actions  full  obsen - 
ance  of  internationally  recognized  human 


rights  and  specifically  that  that  Govern- 
ment has— 

(A)  made  significant  progress  in  bringing 
to  trial  and  obtaining  a  conviction  of  all 
those  individuals  within  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  any  other  persons  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
the  Jesuits  and  others  at  the  Central  Ameri- 
can University  on  November  16,  1989; 

<B)  made  significant  progress  in  investi- 
gating, bringing  to  trial,  and  obtaining  a 
conviction  against  all  those  persons  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  bombing  of  the  FENAS- 
TRAS  headquarters: 

(C)  adopted  appropriate  measures  to 
ensure  that  offices  and  homes  of  members 
of  the  political  opposition,  labor  unions,  and 
Salvadoran  church  and  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations are  not  arbitrarily  searched  by 
Salvadoran  military  and  security  forces  and 
that  members  of  such  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  their  activities  free  from 
government  harassment  and  intimidation: 

(D)  permitted  members  of  foreign  reli- 
gious organizations  who  seek  to  undertake 
religious  and  humanitarian  activities  in  El 
Salvador  to  enter  the  country  and  carry  out 
their  work  unimpeded  by  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  members  of  the  mili- 
tary; and 

(E)  made  every  effort  to  lift  the  state  of 
emergency  first  instituted  on  Noveml)er  11. 
1989.  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  consistent 
with  the  national  security  imperatives  of  El 
Salvador; 

(2)  In  making  the  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  President  should  consult 
with  appropriate  human  rights  organiza- 
tions which  monitor  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  El  Salvador,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  Amnesty  International,  and  Ameri- 
ca's Watch. 

(d)  Congressional  Review.— <1)  The  pro- 
hibition on  assistance  contained  in  suljsec- 
tion  (c)  shall  apply  without  regard  to  the 
submission  of  a  presidential  report  under 
that  subsection  if.  within  30  days  of  contin- 
uous session  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
601(b)(1)  of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976)  after  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  joint  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2KA)  Any  joint  resolution  under  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  section  601(b)  of  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  except  that 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  (relating  to 
the  discharge  of  committee  consideration) 
shall  not  apply. 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  this  suljsection.  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  such  joint 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'joint  resolution"  means  only  a  joint 
resolution  introduced  after  the  date  on 
which  the  presidential  report  of  subsection 
(c)  is  received  by  the  Congress,  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: That  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
determination  of  the  President  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  fully  re- 
spected internationally  recognized  human 
rights.  ". 
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SK(    7   KKKIMTIIISS 

For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

Ml  the  term  United  States  assistance' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  is  given  to  such 
term  by  section  481ii)i4)  of  the  Foreign  As 
sistance  Act  of  1961  1 22  U.S.C.  2291ii)(4)) 
and  includes  United  States  military  assist- 
ance as  defined  in  paragraph  i2);  and 

•  2)  the  term  United  States  military  as- 
sistance" means— 

(A)  assistance  to  carry  out  chapter  2  (re- 
lating to  grant  military  assistance  i  or  chap- 
ter 5  1  relating  to  international  mihtary  edu- 
cation and  training  I  of  part  11  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961:  and 

iB»  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Summary  of  Dodd  Prgpos.al  on  Aid  to  El 

s.alv.ador.  february  8.  1990 
Sets  forth  the  following  U.S.  policy  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  El  Salvador— 

To  promote  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
conflict  through  mediation  by  the  UN.  Sec 
retary  General;  and  to  foster  greater  respect 
by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  for 
human  rights. 

Conditions  the  provision  of  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor on  that  government  s  willingness  to  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  armed  con- 
flict and  to  accept  the  mediation  role  of  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General: 

Underscores  US  commitment  to  the  ne- 
gotiating process  by  withholding  50<^c  of 
US  military  assistance  which  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  in  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
in  FY  1990  unle.ss- 

The  FMLN  refuses  to  participate  in  nego- 
tiations or  accept  the  mediation  of  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General:  or 

The  President  certifies  that   military  as- 
sistance being  withheld  is  needed  to  counter 
offensive  military  operations  which  threat 
en  the  survival  of  the  Crist lani  Government 
Terminates  all  US   economic  and  military 
assistance  to  the  Government   of  El  Salva 
dor  in   the  event   of  the  overthrow    of   the 
Cristiani  Government. 

Conditions  the  provision  of  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
(e.xcept  for  certain  types  of  humanitarian 
assistance)  on  periodic  determinations  by 
the  President  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador— 

Has  demonstrated  full  observance  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights: 

Has  made  significant  progress  in  bringing 
to  justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders 
of  the  si.x  Jesuits  and  others  at  the  Central 
America  University  and  trade  unionists 
killed  by  the  bombing  of  FENASTRAS 
headquarters: 

Has  ended  political  harassment  of  mem 
bers  of  the  political  opposition,  and  intimi 
dation  of  Salvadoran  and  foreign  church 
groups  and  popular  organizations  undertak 
ing  humanitarian  efforts: 

Is  committed  to  lifting  the  state  of  emer 
gency  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Provides  for  Congressional  disapproval  of 
the  Presidential  determination  by  joint  res- 
olution, under  expedited  procedures.* 


February  8,  1990 


February  8,  1990 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  2126.  A  bill  to  continue  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  terfena 
done;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2127.  A  bill  to  continue  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  nico- 
tine resin  complex;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


CONTINUATION  OF  CERTAIN  DUTY  SUSPENSIONS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Today  I  am  introducing  two  miscella- 
neous tariff  bills.  The  first  would 
extend  temporarily  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  terfenadone,  which 
is  the  active  ingredient  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  orally  adminis- 
tered, nonsedating  antihistamine.  The 
second  would  extend  temporarily  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  nicotine 
resin  complex,  which,  when  made  up 
into  dosage  form,  is  a  prescription 
drug  used  as  an  antismoking  aid.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
both  bills  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2126 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  head- 
ing 9902.29.74  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
30071  is  amended  by  striking  out  n/Sl/go" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    12/31/92". 

S.  2127 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameuca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  head- 
ing 9902.30.04  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
3007)  is  amended  by  striking  out  12/31, '90' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  12/31/92". # 

By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  2128.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  "Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Comprehensive  Services 
Program  for  Homeless  Veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  PROGRAM  FOR 
HOMELESS  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comprehensive  Services  Program  for 
Homeless  Veterans  Act  of  1990.  which 
I  am  introducing  today,  addresses  the 
tragedy  of  homelessness  among  Ameri- 
ca's veterans,  and  establishes  a 
number  of  programs  that  will  help 
those  who  served  their  country  coura- 
geously, and  subsequently  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  help  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Joe  Kennedy  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  Hou.se.  He  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  on  the  dishearten- 
ing problem  of  homelessness.  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
moving  this  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. 

Homelessness  is  often  the  last  chap- 
ter in  a  -story  of  chronic  illness,  de- 
creased working  ability  and  depleted 
savings.  The  fact  that  veterans,  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans  in  particular,  are 
prone  to  this  kind  of  life  is  borne  out 
in  the  sorry  statistics  that  we  have  on 
the  homeless.  The  National  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  puts  the  number  of 
homeless  in  the  United  States  at  3  mil- 
lion.   Of   those,   between    135.000   and 


400.000  are  veterans.  In  Boston,  the 
total  number  of  homeless  is  estimated 
at  3,400,  with  at  least  1,000  being  vet- 
erans. 

In  order  to  help  homeless  veterans, 
we  need  to  know  where  they  are  and 
who  they  are.  The  Comprehensive 
Services  for  Homeless  Veterans  Act 
therefore  requires  the  directors  of  the 
VA  medical  centers  to  determine  the 
number  of  homeless  veterans  in  their 
areas,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
care  provided  to  homeless  veterans  at 
the  VA  medical  centers. 

This  bill  also  establishes  a  number 
of  programs  that  will  complement  al- 
ready existing  services,  such  as  the 
Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111 
Program,  and  the  Domiciliary  Care 
Program. 

The  Comprehensive  Services  for 
Homeless  Veterans  Act  will  establish 
three  types  of  housing  programs.  The 
first  is  the  establishment  of  groups 
homes  run  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, preferably  on  VA  medical 
center  grounds.  The  group  homes 
would  provide  a  structured  living  envi- 
ronment for  homeless  vets  with  chron- 
ic mental  illness,  or  those  recovering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  abuse.  The  resi- 
dents would  have  to  work,  and  pay 
rent  according  to  their  ability. 

The  second  establishes  a  loan  fund 
that  will  help  nonprofit  entities  pro- 
vide the  first  and  last  month's  rent  for 
housing  for  veterans  recovering  from 
substance  abuse.  This  arrangement  is 
ideal  for  homeless  veterans  that  have 
come  off  of  a  detox  program,  and  need 
peer  pressure  to  stay  off  drugs.  The 
grouDs  homes  would  be  drug  free,  and 
the  veterans  living  there  would  have 
to  pay  their  owti  rent,  and  remain 
drug  free.  They  would  also  repay  their 
loans  on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  third  program  is  a  monthly  as- 
sistance payment  for  those  vets  who 
are  working,  but  unable  to  find  ade- 
quate housing  within  their  means.  The 
vets  would  pay  30  percent  of  their 
salary  for  rent,  and  the  VA  would 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  payment.  This 
kind  of  assistance  would  aid  those  vets 
who  are  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  are  working,  but  still  need 
some  housing  assistance  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  drop-in 
service  centers,  where  homeless  veter- 
ans can  go  for  a  warm  meal,  a  shower, 
job  counseling,  and  medical  care. 
Dental,  eye.  and  foot  care,  in  particu- 
lar will  be  expanded  since  these  are 
the  services  most  in  demand  by  home- 
less vets.  Because  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live,  many  homeless  vets 
are  unable  to  keep  proper  dental  hy- 
giene, and  many  would  like  to  fill  out 
the  proper  forms  to  get  the  help  that 
they  need,  but  they  cannot  see  be- 
cause they  need  eyeglasses.  We  hope 
to  address  this  problem  once  and  for 
all. 


Finally,  the  bill  will  establish  mobile 
support  teams  which  will  provide  med- 
ical care  and  other  services  to  hard-to- 
reach  homeless  veterans.  The  support 
team  will  reach  homeless  veterans  who 
are  in  the  soup  kitchens,  and  on  the 
park  benches  of  this  Nation,  so  that 
these  veterans  will  cease  to  be  alien- 
ated from  the  services  they  so  badly 
need  and  deserve. 

The  tragedy  of  homelessness  among 
veterans  is  a  national  disgrace  and 
must  end.  For  thousands  of  homeless 
veterans  the  fight  is  not  over  yet. 
Every  day  homeless  vets  face  a  strug- 
gle to  survive  the  present,  and  they 
search  for  some  hope  in  the  future. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  this 
Nation  sent  its  first  battalions  of 
young  men  and  women  into  war  in 
Vietnam,  it  appears  that  we  are  finally 
willing  to  welcome  them  home  again. 
But  for  some  unfortunate  thousands. 
a  welcome  mat  is  not  enough.  For  the 
homeless  men  and  women  veterans  of 
this  Nation  the  legacy  of  war  is  sleep- 
less nights,  traumatic  stress,  nervous 
disorders,  addictions  and  alienation. 

The  new  welcome  mat  that  is  needed 
must  include  a  real  response  to  our 
homeless  veterans. 

No  veteran  should  be  denied  basic 
rehabilitation  and  job  training  assist- 
ance. 

No  veteran  should  be  denied  soci- 
ety's best  efforts  to  restore  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  health,  with  use  of  the 
most  up  to  date  technology  and  treat- 
ment processes  available. 

No  veteran  should  be  turned  away— 
no  American  should  be  turned  away— 
from  treatment  when  he  or  she  is 
ready  to  battle  addiction  to  drugs  or 
alcohol. 

Finally,  no  veteran  should  be  denied 
shelter,  or  be  callously  told  by  society 
that  there  is  "No  room  in  the  inn. '" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2128 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I   SHORT  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Program  for  Homeless  Veter- 
ans Act  of  1990". 

SEC  2  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  PR(K;RAM 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  comprehensive  services  program  to 
address  fully  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans 
through  housing,  medical  care,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  transportation,  and  social 
services  provided  through— 

(1)  programs  authorized  by  this  Act: 

(2)  other  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  that  pro- 
vide services  to  homeless  veterans:  and 

(3)  coordinating,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  programs  that  provide  serv- 
ices to  homeless  veterans. 


SE(    ;i  ASSESSMENT  AND  IM.AN 

(a)  Assessment.— As  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive services  program  carried  out  under 
section  2.  the  Secretary  shall  require  each 
director  of  a  medical  center  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  carry  out  joint- 
ly with  the  benefits  director  of  the  region 
concerned  an  assessment,  pursuant  to  uni- 
form procedures  and  guidelines  pre.scnbed 
by  the  Secretary,  of— 

(li  the  number  of  homeless  people  in  the 
area  served  by  each  director  and  the  per- 
centage of  such  people  who  are  veterans; 

<2)  the  number  of  homeless  people  hospi- 
talized in  the  medical  center  of  such  direc 
tor  during  the  two-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding the  number  hospitalized  primarily 
because  of  housing-related  problems; 

(3  I  the  nature  and  extent  of  services  pro- 
vided by  the  medical  center  of  such  director 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  homeless 
(including  outreach  efforts): 

(4)  the  number  of  staff  assigned  primarily 
to  such  services: 

(5)  the  number  of  homeless  \eterans 
served  during  the  months  of  highest 
demand  for  such  services  during  the  two- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

i6)  the  extent  and  nature  of  cooperation 
carried  out  by  the  medical  center  and  re- 
gional benefits  office  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  organizations  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  homeless. 

ibi  Plan— <li  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1991  through  1994.  each  such  director 
shall- 

lA)  prepare  jointly  with  the  regional  bene- 
fits director  concerned  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan,  including  a  request  for 
funding,  for  meeting  the  needs  of  homele.ss 
veterans  in  the  area  served  by  such  director 
through  the  comprehensive  services  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  section  2:  or 

iB)  provide  justification,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  regional  benefits  director,  for 
not  submitting  such  a  plan  and  request. 

(2)  Each  such  plan  shall  — 

(A)  contain  the  services  of  such  compre- 
hensive services  program  that  the  medical 
director  and  the  regional  benefits  director 
concerned  have  determined  are  most  appro 
priate  for  the  homeless  veterans  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  plan,  along  with  a  de- 
.scription  of  the  manner  in  which  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  such  plan  will  be 
expended: 

(B)  provide  for  a  multidisciplinary  team  of 
employees  to  implement  the  plan; 

iCi  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  each 
fiscal  year; 

(Di  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  .soon 
as  practicable  after  it  is  submitted;  and 

(E)  be  amended  as  the  director  and  the  re- 
gional benefits  director  concerned,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  determines  neces- 
sary to  meet  most  effectively  and  efficiently 
the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  in  the  area 
concerned. 

(ci  Funding —1 1 1  The  Secretary  shall, 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  in  paragraph  (2).  provide 
funding  to  each  director  to  carry  out  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  sections  4  through 
9 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  sections  4  through  9  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

(3)  Not  more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  made 
available  to  any  director  for  obligation  and 


expenditure  during  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 

out  such  sections. 

SE(     i.  DROP. IN  SERVICE  CENTERS 

(a)  Establishment —The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  outreach 
service  centers  for  homeless  veterans  in 
areas  where  (as  determined  based  upon  as- 
sessments under  section  3(a))  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  homeless  veterans. 
Each  such  center  shall  be  in  an  appropriate 
location  convenient  to  places  where  such 
veterans  congregate  and  shall  provide  the 
.services  specified  in  subsection  (c)  on  an  un- 
scheduled basis. 

(b)  Staffing— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  not  less  than  five  full-time  equivalent 
employees  are  a.ssigned  to  each  such  center. 
Such  employees  shall  be  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing Department  employees.  Employees  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  each  such  center  shall 
include  ion  a  full-  or  part-time  basis)  physi- 
cians, social  workers,  psychologists  nurses, 
representatives  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Ad- 
ministration, vocational  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialists, dentists,  optometrists,  and  such 
other  employees  as  the  Secretary  provides. 

(C)  Services —Each  center  under  subsec- 
tion la:  shall  provide  the  following  services 
to  homeless  veterans; 

<  1 )  Fostering  of  treatment  relationships. 

>2>  Development  of  treatment  readiness. 

'3i  Evaluation  of  eligibility  for  benefits 
from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  other  agencies  and  assistance  in  apply- 
ing fo"-  such  benefits. 

(4  I  Medical  and  psychiatric  evaluation  and 
'reatment 

'5)  Counseling  and  referral  to  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Department  and  other 
agencies. 

(6)  Meals. 

'7)  Hygiene  facilities  (including  showers 
and  laundry  facilities) 

(8'  Assistance  in  seeking  review  and  up- 
grading of  the  characterization  of  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces 

(9  I  Counseling  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
employment  or  employment  skills. 

SE(  .  .).  MOBILE  SI  I'I'URT  TEAMS 

(a)  In  General —The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide motiSe  support  teams  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  benefits  under  this  Act.  Such 
teams  shall  provide  services  through  medi- 
cally equipped  vans  and  shall  provide  such 
services  both  in  areas  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  homeless  veterans  and  in  rural  areas 
without  adequate  access  to  Department 
medical  .services. 

lb  Se" VICES. —Such  teams  shall  provide 
clinical  care,  case  management,  and  moni- 
toring services  to  homeless  veterans  n.n^  to 
veterans  receiving  housing  assistance  under 
this  Act.  Such  vans  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide needed  transportation  services  for 
homeless  veterans  and  other  veterans  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code 
SEt    S.  EXPANDED  HEM.TH  SERN  l<  Es 

(a)  Dental  Services —Section  612(b)(1)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

■  li  by  striking  out  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F): 

(2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (Gi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    .  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following. 

"(H)  from  which  a  veteran  who  is  home- 
less <as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  is  suf- 
fering."". 

(b)  Optometric  and  Podiatric  Services  — 
In  providing  medical  services  to  homeless 
veterans    under    section    612    of    title    38, 
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United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall  pro 
vide  optometric  amd  pediatric  services  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  in  section 
601(6)(A)(i)  of  such  title  limiting  eligibility 
for  such  services  to  persons  otherwise  re- 
ceiving care  or  services  from  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  such  veterans 
with  appliances,  including  eyeglasses,  which 
optometric  and  podiatric  examinations  indi- 
cate are  needed. 

SKC. :.  HorsiN(i  a.><sistam  k  pavmknts 

(a)  In  General.— To  the  extent  pro\ided 
in  the  approved  plan  submitted  by  a  direc- 
tor under  section  3(b).  such  director  shall 
use  funds  that  are  received  from  the  Secre 
tary  under  section  3<c)  to  make  monthly  as- 
sistance available  for  housing  for  homeless 
veterans,  and  their  families,  described  in 
subsection  (dXlxB). 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  carrying  out  this 
section  after  consultation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  and  other  Individ 
uals  with  significant  expertise  in  housing 

(c)  Amount  of  Payment.— The  monthly 
assistance  payment  for  any  homeless  veter- 
an under  this  section  shall  be  the  amount 
by  which  the  fair  market  rental  payment 
standard  for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  exceeds  30  percent  of  the  month- 
ly Income  of  the  household  of  the  homeless 
veteran,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Conditions— (1)  Assistance  under  this 
section— 

(A)  may  not  be  made  available  for  more 
than  a  one-year  period  for  any  homeless 
veteran,  except  that  the  director  of  the 
medical  center  concerned  shall  extend  such 
period  for  any  veteran  in  good  standing 
until  the  veteran  is  able  to  obtain  alterna 
tive  affordable,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing: 

(B)  may  be  made  available  only  to  home- 
less veterans  who— 

(l)(I)  are  employed  at  least  18  hour.N  a 
week:  or 

(ID  are  involved  in  the  compensated  work 
therapy  program  or  other  employment  pro 
gram  conducted,  administered,  or  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs:  and 

(li)  maintain  some  other  regular  periodic 
contact  with  an  employment,  counseling,  or 
training  program  administered  by  such  De- 
partment: and 

(C)  may  be  made  available  only  with  re 
spect  to  housing  that  meets  State  and  local 
housing  codes  and  regulations. 

(2)  Each  director  shall— 

(A)  provide  for  regular  visits  by  a  counsel- 
or to  each  housing  unit  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  is  paid  under  this  section: 
and 

(B)  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  9(aM4)  are  maintained  In  each 
housing  unit  for  which  assistance  is  provid 
ed  under  this  section. 

SEC  .  K.  CROIP  HOMf:.S  MAINTAINKt)  BY  OVA 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  To  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  the  approved  plan  submitted  by  a  di- 
rector under  section  3(b).  such  director  shall 
use  funds  that  are  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  3(c)  and  amounts  in  the 
fund  described  In  paragraph  (2)(Pi  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  program,  to  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  guidelines  described 
in  subsection  (b).  for  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing owned  or  leased  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  which  veterans  with 
chronic  mental  illness  or  who  are  recovering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  may  reside. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  such  program,  each  di- 
rector shall— 


lAi  provide  that  assistance  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  veterans,  with  a  priority  being 
given  to  homeless  veterans,  who— 

(1)  are  employed  at  least  18  hours  a  week: 
or 

(ill  are  involved  in  the  compensated  work 
therapy  program  or  other  employment  pro- 
gram conducted,  administered,  or  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs: 

<B)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
use  residential  housing  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  medical  center: 

(C)  provide  that  the  manager  of  the  hous- 
ing IS  a  veteran  and  resides  therein: 

iD)  provide  for  substance  abuse  and  other 
kinds  of  appropriate  counseling  in  the  hous- 
ing: 

(E)  provide  Ihat- 

(1)  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  Illegal  drug  In 
the  housing  provided  by  the  program  will  be 
prohibited:  and 

<ii)  any  resident  of  the  housing  who  vio- 
lates such  prohibition  will  be  expelled  from 
the  housing: 

(F)  provide  that  the  veterans  residing  in 
the  housing  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion pay  rent  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
to  pay.  such  payments  to  be  deposited  in  a 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Secretary  shall  use  to  carry  out 
this  section:  and 

(G)  provide  that  such  housing  is  in  com- 
pliance with  Slate  and  local  housing  codes 
and  regulations. 

<b)  Guidelines. -The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  program  carried  out  under 
subsection  lai  is  administered,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  Issued  under  section  1916A(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  with  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  performing 
the  functions  that  the  nonprofit  private 
entity  performs  under  such  guidelines. 

SKC    t.  (.Rot  (•  IIOMKS  TIIKOI  (.11  NONPROKIT  PRI- 
VATK  KNTITIKS 

lai  In  General.— To  the  extent  provided 
in  the  approved  plan  submitted  by  a  direc- 
tor under  section  3(b).  such  director  shall 
use  funds  that  are  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  3(c)  to— 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  a  revolving 
fund  to  make  loans  for  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing programs,  to  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  described  in  sub- 
.section  lb),  for  the  provision  of  housing  in 
which  homeless  veterans  having  chronic 
mental  Illness  or  who  are  recovering  from 
alcohol  or  drug  abuse  may  reside  in  groups 
of  not  less  than  four  Individuals: 

1 2 )  ensure  that  each  loan  made  from  the 
revolving  fund  does  not  exceed  $4,000  and 
that  each  such  loan  is  repaid  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  is  ma<le: 

i3i  ensure  that  each  such  loan  is  repaid 
through  monthly  installments  and  that  a 
reasonable  penalty  is  assessed  for  each  fail- 
ure to  pay  such  periodic  installments  by  the 
dale  specified  in  the  loan  agreement  in- 
volved: and 

(4 1  ensure  that  such  loans  are  made  only 
to  nonprofit  private  entities,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  agreeing  that,  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program  established  pursuant 
to  the  loan— 

(A)  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  illegal  drug 
in  the  housing  provided  by  the  program  will 
be  prohibited: 

<Bi  any  resident  of  the  housing  who  vio- 
lates such  prohibition  will  be  expelled  from 
the  housing: 

lO  the  costs  of  the  housing,  including 
fees  for  rent  and  utilities,  will  be  paid  by  the 
residents  of  the  housing:  and 


(D)  the  residents  of  the  housing  will, 
through  a  majority  vote  of  the  residents,  es- 
tablish other  policies  governing  residence  in 
the  housing,  including  the  manner  in  which 
applications  for  residence  in  the  housing  are 
approved. 

(b)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  program  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  is  administered,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  issued  under  section  1916A(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SK(     10.  EVAl.l  ATIONS  AM)  RKPORTS. 

(a)  Evaluations.— (1)  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  purposes  of  the  comprehensive 
services  program  referred  to  in  section  2. 
the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1991  through  1994.  carry  out  an  eval- 
uation of  such  program  as  it  was  carried  out 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Taking  into  consideration  such  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  enA  of 
fiscal  year  1994.  carry  out  an  evaluation  of 
the  such  comprehensive  services  program  as 
it  was  carried  out  during  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1994. 

(b)  Reports.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the 
end  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  through 
1994.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  findings 
and  conclusions  made  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  carried  out  under 
subsection  (aid)  for  the  fiscal  year  con- 
cerned. 

(2)  Within  120  days  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1994.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  made  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  result  of  the  evaluation  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)(2). 

SKC   II    ACCKPTANi  K  Of  rM)NATIONS. 

The  Secretary  may  accept  services  and 
equipment  (including  motor  vehicles)  donat- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  sections  4.  5.  and  6. 

SKC  12.  DKFIMTIONS 

In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "director"  means  a  director 
of  a  medical  center  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs. 

(3)  The  term  "veteran"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  .section  101(2) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.» 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Grassley,     Mr.     Heflin,     Mr. 
LoTT,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the   1990  filing  season,  to  be 
celebrated  as  the  '^Oth  Anniversary  of 
the    IRS-Sponsored    Volunteer    Pro- 
grams Season";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

the  20TH  anniversary  OF  THE  IRS-SPONSORED 

volunteer  programs  season 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  designating  the  1990 
filing  season  as  the  "20th  Anniversary 
of  IRS-Sponsored  Volimteer  Programs 
Season."  These  programs  and  the  vol- 
unteers who  participate  are  directly 
responsible  for  helping  millions  of  el- 
derly, handicapped,  low-income,  and 
non-English  speaking  people  fill  out 
and  file  their  income  tax  returns. 


On  behalf  of  these  millions  of  tax- 
payers I  want  to  personally  thank  all 
the  fine  individuals  who  volunteer  to 
help  them  comply  with  our  overly 
complex  tax  laws. 

I  want  to  encourage  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  not  only  continue 
with  the  volunteer  programs  but  to 
expand  on  them  where  possible.  We 
often  hear  of  the  need  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  IRS  to  enforce  greater  com- 
pliance. Just  this  year  Congress  is  in- 
creasing the  IRS's  budget  so  they  may 
increase  the  auditing  and  collection 
departments.  The  role  of  IRS-spon- 
sored  volunteer  programs  is  certainly 
no  less  important,  and  they  care. 

I  commend  all  volunteers  for  their 
service,  and  I  urge  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  unanimously  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,     Mr.     Gorton,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,       Mr.       COCHRAN. 

Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Bradley,      Mr.      Adams,      Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,     Mr.     Rockefeller,     Mr. 
Stevens,     Mr.     Conrad,     Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Mr.    Heflin,    and    Mr. 
Dodd): 
S.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  7,   1990, 
through  October  13,  1990.  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

mental  illness  awareness  week 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  20  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  October  7,  1990.  through  October 
13,  1990,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week." 

Congress  has  for  the  past  5  years 
designated  this  week  as  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week.  The  goal  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  educate  the  American 
public  about  the  stigma  surrounding 
mental  illness.  Two  groups  that  have 
led  in  the  effort  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  have  been  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111. 

According  to  a  recent  report  pub- 
lished in  the  "Archives  of  General 
Psychiatry"  one  in  five  Americans  suf- 
fers from  a  psychiatric  problem.  A 
closer  examination  of  various  sub- 
groups reveals  that  15  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  elderly  suffer  from  significant 
symptoms  of  mental  illness,  approxi- 
mately 12  million  children  under  the 
age  of  18  suffer  from  serious  mental 
disorders,  and  15  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  suffer  a  major  depressive  dis- 
order during  their  lifetime. 

Although  the  great  majority  of 
homeless  individuals  do  not  suffer 
from  psychiatric  problems,  almost  one 
third  of  homeless  individuals,  many  of 


whom  have  been  discharged  from  hos- 
pitals and  receive  inadequate  foUowup 
services,  suffer  from  psychiatric  disor- 
ders. 

The  prevalence  of  psychiatric  disor- 
ders has  a  massive  effect  upon  our  so- 
ciety. The  direct  treatment  costs  and 
indirect  costs  from  lost  productivity 
associated  with  mental  illness  are  in 
the  billions  of  dollars.  Our  total  Feder- 
al expenditure  on  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  mental  illness 
is  less  than  $400  million.  The  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  mental  disor- 
ders require  greater  research  in  this 
area. 

On  a  per-patient  basis,  we  spend 
fewer  dollars  on  research  into  schizo- 
phrenia and  depression  than  we  do  on 
muscular  dystrophy  and  multiple  scle- 
rosis. That  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
spend  less  in  these  areas,  but  rather 
that  we  must  allocate  greater  funds  in 
all  the  health  areas.  I  believe  we  can 
do  better. 

The  human  tragedies  associated 
with  mental  illness  are  revealed  each 
day  in  the  newspaper,  television,  or 
films.  Yet,  we  do  not  really  grasp  the 
severity  of  the  problem  until  it  affects 
someone  close  to  us.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  stigma  attached  to  mental  ill- 
ness becomes  a  reality. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  educate 
our  citizens  and  to  eliminate  the 
myths  associated  with  mental  illness. 
People  struggling  with  mental  illness 
are  not  evil  persons  nor  are  they  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  possess  the  forti- 
tude to  survive  in  society.  Public 
apathy  surrounding  the  seriousness  of 
mental  illness  must  be  overcome  if  we 
are  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort  by  cosponsoring  this  joint  reso- 
lution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  require  the 
executive  branch  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding,  and 
to  promote  techniques  to  eliminate, 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices 
and  discriminatory  wage  disparities 
which  are  based  on  sex,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  419,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data 
about  crimes  motivated  by  race,  reli- 
gion, ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  619,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  FYatemity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  656,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  educational 
loans. 

S.   1384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1384.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
direct  reimbursement  under  part  B  of 
Medicare  for  nurse  practitioner  or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  services  that 
are  provided  in  rural  areas. 

S.   1405 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1405,  a  bill  to  ensure  the  eligibil- 
ity of  displaced  homemakers  and 
single  parents  for  Federal  assistance 
for  first-time  homebuyers. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1430.  a  bill  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1600.  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  air  travel  through  a  more 
effective  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1624,  a 
bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
National  Association  of  Women  Veter- 
ans, Inc. 

S.    1791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1791,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in 
the  growth  of  international  travel  and 
tourism  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1971,  a  bill  to  estab- 
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lish  a  constitutional  death  penalty  and 
strengthen  and  improve  Federal  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  procedures. 

S.  1978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1978,  a  bill  to  establish  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Industry  and 
Technology,  to  establish  within  such 
Department  the  Advanced  Civilian 
Technology  Agency,  to  add  the  Secre 
taries  of  the  Treasury  and  Industry 
and  Technology  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollxngs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2003.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Commission  to 
advise  the  President  on  proposals  for 
national  commemorative  events. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2006.  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Department  of  the 
Environment,  provide  for  a  global  en- 
vironmental policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2012 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan 
sas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2012,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
to  require  an  independent  audit  of 
statements  prepared  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  with  respect  to  assets 
of  employee  benefit  plans. 

S.   2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGS],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2019.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  the  reimbursement  differ- 
ential between  hospitals  in  different 
areas. 

S.  2021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2021,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent restitution  to,  or  recovery  of. 
failed  financial  institutions. 


S    2025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2025.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  expiring  tax  provisions. 

S.  2039 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as 
cospon.sors  of  S.  2039.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  quality  of  student  writing  and 
learning,  and  the  teaching  of  writing 
a.s  a  learning  process  in  the  Nation's 
classrooms. 

S     204  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2041.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  uniform 
national  conversion  factors  for  serv- 
ices of  certified  registered  nurse  anes- 
thetists. 

S.  2053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  of  S.  2053.  a  bill  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  an  increased  max- 
imum rate  of  pay  for  specially  quali- 
fied scientific  and  professional  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  :T56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2056.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  and  implement 
State  health  objectives  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2069 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2069,  a  bill  to  provide  an 
18-month  moratorium  on  employer  re- 
visions upon  termination  of  single-em- 
ployer defined  benefit  pension  plans. 

S.  2093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2093,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  exclude  from  the  def- 
inition of  'independent  expenditures" 
tho.se  expenditures  that  are  not  truly 
independent  of  the  legislative  process. 

S.   2104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   [Mr.   Daschle],   the  Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2104.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  restore  and  strengthen 
civil  rights  laws  that  ban  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  to  be  issued  on  January  18, 
1991,  to  honor  Doctor  Thomas  Antho- 
ny Dooley  III,  and  commemorate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
228.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1,  1990,  through  May  31,  1990.  as 
■'Worldwide  Bluegrass  Music  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux].  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  229,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  1990  as 
"National  Prevent-A-Litter  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  235,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  congressional  terms. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman].  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the   Senator   from   Washington    [Mr. 


Adams],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  236,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  May  6  through 
12,  1990.  as  'Be  Kind  to  Animals  and 
National  Pet  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  29,  1990,  through  May  5. 
1990,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings]  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 242,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  22  through  April  28, 
1990,  as  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  243,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  25, 
1990,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  246,  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  United  Nations  to  repeal 
General  Assembly  Resolution  3379. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  250,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  April  1990  as  "Nation- 
al Recycling  Month.  " 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  2  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Sanford] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  227.  a  resolution  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  proposed  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong] were  added  as  cosE>onsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  239,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  de- 
nouncing the  military  offensive  in 
Angola  and  urging  an  immediate 
ceasefire. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 92-COMMEMORATING 
THE  TREATY  OF  AMITY  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  1833  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THAILAND 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S  Con.  Res.  92 

Whereas  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce signed  on  March  20.  1833.  between 
Thailand  and  tiie  United  States  was  the 
first  treaty  between  the  United  Stales  and 
an  A.<;ian  nation  and  was  the  genesis  of  a 
long  and  friendly  relationship  between 
Thailand  and  the  tJnited  States. 

Whereas  Thailand  has  been  a  beacon  of 
independence,  a  friend  of  freedom,  and  a 
support  to  the  United  States  through  the 
years  of  adversity  and  prosperity  for  both 
countries; 

Whereas  Thailand  continues  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  United  States  and  strives  to 
lead  Southea.sl  Asia  to  a  new  measure  of 
economic  liberty  and  accomplishment:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  reaffirms  its 
commitment  to  conduct  relations  with  Thai- 
land in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce, to  promote  the  friendly  relations  and 
good  will  traditionally  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand,  and  to  encour- 
age mutually  beneficial  trade  and  closer  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  cooperation  between 
their  peoples:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resetitatives  concumngi.  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  and  commemorates  the  one  hun- 
dred fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  con- 
duct of  official  relations  between  Thailand 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution commemorating  the  157th  anni- 
versary of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand.  This 
treaty  was  the  first  of  its  kind  between 
the  United  States  and  an  Asian  nation. 

The  United  States  has  had  close  re- 
lations with  Thailand  dating  back 
before  1833  when  this  treaty  was 
signed.  Scores  of  teachers,  Christian 
missionaries,  and  medical  personnel 
were  instrumental  in  the  19th  century 
in  building  schools,  churches,  and  lep- 
rosy clinics  and  hospitals  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  often  working  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Chakri  Dynasty 
of  kings,  including  the  current  mon- 
arch. King  Bhumibhol  Adulyadej,  who 
was  born  in  Boston  while  his  father  at- 
tended Harvard  Medical  School.  Amer- 
icans helped  bring  Thailand  its  first 
X-ray  machine  and  printing  press. 

While  there  have  been  successors  to 
the  1833  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce which  have  been  accorded 
status  as  the  ruling  documents  of  di- 
plomacy between  our  two  countries,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  par- 
ticular treaty  was  the  foundation  for 
157  years  of  close  personal  and  politi- 
cal friendships.  The  United  States  and 
Thailand  have  reaffirmed  their  com- 
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mitment  to  conduct  bilateral  relations 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  this  treaty. 

Thailand  is  a  proud  nation.  Its  cul- 
ture and  government  go  back  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  it  is  the  only 
nation  in  southeast  Asia  that  was 
never  colonized.  For  this  reason,  our 
long  friendship  holds  a  special  signifi- 
cance in  the  region.  I  believe  that  as 
we  approach  the  21st  century  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  our  old.  clo.se 
friends  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  current  differences  of 
opinion  we  have  with  Thailand  over  a 
number  of  trade-related  issues.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  help  to 
remind  us  that  Thailand  is  a  long-time 
friend  to  the  United  States  and 
prompt  us  to  work  together  to  solve 
these  problems  in  a  manner  befitting 
our  long  and  cordial  friendship.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  243-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  ALLOCATION 
OP  ANY  PEACE  DIVIDEND 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
S.  Res.  243 

Whereas  the  national  debt  ro.se  from 
$834,000,000,000  in  1980  to 

$2,300,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  decade; 

Whereas  the  Federal  deficit  rose  from 
$74,000,000,000  in  1980  to  $152,000,000,000 
in  1989. 

Whereas  the  deficit  would  be 
$202,000,000,000  in  1989  if  the  Social  Securi- 
ty surplus  were  removed  from  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  budget  deficit. 

Whereas  financing  the  budget  deficit  is 
consuming  an  increasing  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget— 14  percent  in  fisal  year  1991; 

Whereas  nondefense  discretionary  spend- 
ing has  declined  18  percent  in  real  terms  be- 
tween 1980  and  1989: 

Whereas  every  major  national  poll  since 
1986  has  ranked  drugs  as  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  facing  the  country; 

Whereas  a  National  Institute  of  Justice 
study  found  that  between  50  percent  and  80 
percent  of  males  arrested  for  seriou.s  crimes 
in  12  of  America's  largest  cities  tested  posi- 
tive for  illegal  drugs  during  the  past  2  years; 

Whereas  a   nationwide  survey   conducted 
last  year  for  the  Office  of  Substance  Abuse 
and  Prevention  found  that  problems  result 
ing  from  drug  use  occurred,  on  average,  in 
11  percent  of  women  delivering  babies; 

Whereas  70  percent  of  the  babies  born 
with  AIDS  have  mothers  who  are  IV  drug 
abusers  or  have  partners  who  are  IV  drug 
abusers: 

Whereas  less  than  50  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's children  are  exposed  to  any  kind  of 
drug  education  curriculum;  and 

Whereas  the  political  climate  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  has 
changed  radically  in  the  past  year  obviating 
the  need  for  continued  high  defense  ex- 
penditures which  now  comprise  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  any  'Peace  dividend  "  realized 
by  reducing  defense  expenditures  should  be 


reallocated  in  the  following  manner  in  fiscal 
year  1991 
1 1 1  50  percent  for  deficit  reduction: 

(2)  20  percent  for  anti-drug  programs  split 
evenly  between  supply  (interdiction  and  en- 
forcement) and  demand  (education  and 
treatment ). 

(3)  25  percent  for  high  priority  domestic 
.spending  program.s  such  as  education,  the 
environment,  child  nutrition,  health  care, 
the  homeless,  and  veterans:  and 

(4)  5  percent  to  support  continued  democ- 
ratization in  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  treasure  hunt  of  the  1990's  ap- 
pears to  be  the  peace  dividend.  No  one 
knows  if  there  will,  in  fact,  be  a  peace 
dividend,  let  alone  the  amount,  yet  ev- 
eryone is  joining  in  the  quest.  Today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  outlining 
my  views  on  how  any  peace  dividend 
savings  should  be  allocated. 

My  resolution  is  very  simple.  It  pro- 
poses that  any  peace  dividend  realized 
from  reductions  in  defense  spending 
be  allocated  in  the  following  manner: 

First,  50  percent  to  deficit  reduction. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  dificit  is  our 
number  one  problem.  Interest  pay- 
ments to  finance  the  deficit  now  con- 
sume 14  percent  of  total  Government 
expenditures.  That  is  simply  an  unac- 
ceptable waste  of  resources.  Until  we 
.solve  the  deficit  problem,  we  will  not 
have  the  necessary  resources  to  devote 
to  other  high  priority  problems  which 
desperately  need  attention.  For  that 
reason.  I  believe  that  half  of  any  peace 
dividend  should  be  targeted  on  deficit 
reduction. 

Second,  20  percent  on  antidrug  ef- 
forts. Every  poll  since  1986  shows  that 
the  American  public  considers  drugs 
our  number  one  problem.  In  every 
poll— every  one— Americans  are  all 
saying  the  same  thing:  The  drug  crisis 
is  the  most  important  problem  facing 
the  country.  No  other  issue  even 
comes  close— not  homelessness,  not 
poverty,  not  nuclear  war.  Therefore, 
this  resolution  provides  that  20  per- 
cent of  any  peace  dividend  be  allocat- 
ed to  fight  the  war  on  drugs,  with  half 
targeted  on  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  and  the  remaining  half 
targeted  for  drug  education  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

Third.  25  percent  on  high  priority 
domestic  discretionary  programs. 
There  is  almost  universal  consensus 
that  inadequate  Government  re- 
sources are  available  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  confronting  society 
today.  Domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing has  declined  18  percent  in  real 
terms  during  the  period  1980-89.  The 
United  States  ranks  14th  among  16  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  in 
relative  spending  on  education  in 
grades  K  through  12.  Between  31  and 
37  million  Americans  have  no  health 
care  coverage  at  all,  including  12  mil- 
lion children.  The  environment  is  de- 
teriorating at  an  alarming  rate;  our  in- 
frastructure is  in  disrepair;  the 
number  of  homeless  is  escalating  at  an 


alarming  rate,  and  those  who  have 
served  the  nation  honorably  are  being 
turned  away  from  our  veterans'  hospi- 
tals. Therefore,  I  suggest  that  25  per- 
cent of  any  peace  dividend  be  allocat- 
ed among  high  priority  domestic 
spending  programs  such  as  those  men- 
tioned in  this  resolution.  I  do  not 
intend  that  the  reallocation  of  these 
funds  be  limited  to  only  those  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  my  resolution.  I 
do  intend  that  the  funds  be  targeted 
on  high  priority  domestic  spending 
programs. 

Fourth,  5  percent  should  be  allocat- 
ed to  support  continued  democratiza- 
tion in  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  are  living  in  a  truly  historic  era.  In 
less  than  a  year,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment has  been  installed  in  Poland;  the 
Berlin  Wall  has  come  tumbling  down; 
the  Iron  Curtain  has  been  removed, 
and  the  forces  of  democratic  reform 
are  marching  across  Eastern  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
been  slow  to  respond  to  the  changes 
that  have  been  sweeping  across  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  its  role  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  then  it 
must  have  the  resources  available  to 
support  these  fledgling  democracies. 
Therefore,  my  resolution  proposes 
that  the  remaining  5  percent  of  any 
peace  dividend  be  reallocated  to  sup- 
port the  process  of  democratization  in 
Eastern  Europe. • 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244- 

URGING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROMOTE  CHEMICAL  DIVER- 
SION LAWS  AT  THE  DRUG 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  LiE- 
BERMAN,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Pryor); 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  244 

Whereas.  President  Bush  has  announced 
his  intentions  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  drug  summit  in  Bogota.  Co- 
lombia on  February  15.  1990.  thus  lending 
the  summit  high-level  credibility: 

Whereas  solving  the  drug  abuse  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  our  greatest  domestic  challenge: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
spent  $9,4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  anti- 
drug abuse  programs: 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  250.000 
babies  will  be  born  suffering  effects  from 
their  mothers'  drug  use  during  pregnancy: 

Whereas  from  January  to  June  1989  more 
than  117,000  persons  were  treated  in  emer- 
gency rooms  for  narcotics: 

Whereas  a  National  Institute  of  Justice 
study  determined  that  80  percent  of  males 
arrested  for  violent  crimes  in  Washington, 
DC,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Diego,  tested  positive  for  illegal  drug  use: 

Whereas  it  is  widely  known  that  chemicals 
are  critical  in  the  processing  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics, that  chemicals  produced  worldwide 
are   shipped   to   Colombia,   and   that   more 


than  40  percent  of  these  chemicals  are 
being  diverted  to  the  drug  cartels; 

Whereas  the  United  States  took  positive 
action  in  1988  by  passing  the  Chemical  Di- 
version and  Trafficking  Act  which  gives  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  stop  shipments  of  chemicals  not 
destined  for  legitimate  industrial,  commer- 
cial, or  scientific  use;  and 

Whereas  although  the  United  States  and 
76  other  countries  signed  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  Against  Illicit  Traffic  in 
Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, only  four  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  Bahamas.  Nigeria,  and  China, 
have  ratified  the  Convention:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends 
President  Bush  for  his  courage  and  initia- 
tive in  agreeing  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  drug  summit  in  Colombia  on 
February  15.  1990  and  urges  the  President 
to  include  among  the  steps  he  takes  at  the 
drug  summit,  efforts  to  promote  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  chemical  diversion 
laws,  including— 

(1)  requesting  all  countries  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  Against  Illicit 
Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs: 

(2)  requesting  all  countries  to  enact  laws 
as  strong  as  the  United  States  chemical  di- 
version laws: 

(3)  working  with  Colombian.  Bolivian,  and 
Peruvian  authorities,  many  of  whom  risk 
their  lives  everyday,  to  provide  full  coopera- 
tion with  their  drug  enforcement  officials  to 
eliminate  the  diversion  of  chemicals  in  their 
countries:  and 

(4)  encouraging  the  Colombians  to  insti- 
tute internal  licensing  requirements  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  chemicals. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1250 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  419)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  data  about 
crimes  motivated  by  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity, or  sexual  orientation,  as  fol- 
lows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following; 

(a)  Congress  finds  that; 

1.  The  American  family  life  is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  society, 

2.  Federal  policy  should  encourage  the 
well-being,  financial  security,  and  health  of 
the  American  family. 

3.  Schools  should  not  deemphasize  the 
critical  value  of  American  family  life. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed, 
nor  shall  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Act  be  used,  to  pro- 
mote or  encourage  homosexuality. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1251 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  419,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

Sec,     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 


(1)  the  homosexual  movement  threatens 
the  strength  and  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society; 

(2t  Slate  .sodomy  laws  should  be  enforced 
because  they  arc  in  the  best  interest  of 
public  health: 

(3»  the  Federal  government  should  not 
provide  di.scrimination  protections  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation:  and 

(41  school  curriculums  should  not  condone 
homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle  in 
American  society 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
1252  THROUGH  1254 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McCONNELL  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  health 
protective  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No,  1252 
The  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
other  appropriate  officials,  shall  meet  peri- 
odically to  review  the  progress  towards 
achieving  the  emission  reduction  goals  as 
defined  under  the  acid  rain  title  of  this  bill, 
the  direct  impacts  of  the  acid  rain  title  on 
employment,  and  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  the  ability  of  the  country  to  cost  effec- 
tively meet  future  electricity  demand.  The 
findings  of  this  review  shall  be  made  avail- 
able 10  Congress, 

Amendment  No.  1253 
The  President  shall  provide  a  report  to 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  90  days  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  which  will  identify,  invento- 
ry and  analyze  clean  coal  technologies 
export  programs  within  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Commerce,  and  Energy  and 
at  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  The 
study  shall  address  the  effectiveness  of 
interagency  coordination  of  export  promo- 
tion and  determine  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing an  interagency  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  export  and  use  of 
clean  coal  technologies. 

Amendment  No,  1254 

The  President  shall  create  the  United 
States-Canada  Acid  Rain  Compliance  Com- 
mission, "  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other  per- 
sons the  President  deems  appropriate. 

The  Commission  shall  annually  assess  and 
analyze  developments  related  to  the  Canadi- 
an acid  rain  control  program  and  assess  the 
progress  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  of  the  program.  The  Commis- 
sion will  submit  a  written  report  of  its  find- 
ings to  Congress. 

The  report  to  Congress  shall  include,  for 
each  year,  the  current  emission  levels  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
each  of  the  provinces  participating  in  Can- 
ada's acid  rain  control  program,  the  amount 


emission  reductions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  achieved  by  each  prov- 
ince, the  methods  utilized  by  each  province 
in  making  those  reductions,  the  cost  to  each 
province  of  making  and  maintaining  those 
reductions,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
trans-boundary  flows  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  and  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada, 

Beginning  in  1994.  the  report  shall  also 
assess  the  compliance  of  each  province  in 
meeting  its  stated  emissions  cap. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1255 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DeCONCINI      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1630.  supra,  as 

follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

SK(  ,  KSTABLISHMKNT  OK  PKlKiRAM  TO  .MONI- 
TOR AM)  IMHKOVK  AIK  tJlAI.ITV  IN 
KK(.i(IVS  AI.ONC  THK  KOKDKR  RK- 
TWKKN  THK  IMTKP  STATKS  ANP  THK 
IMTKII  STATKS  OK  MKXHO 

(a>  In  General— The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tor") IS  authorized,  after  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  affected 
States,  to  negotiate  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  to  establish  a 
program  to  monitor  and  improve  air  quality 
in  regions  along  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  The  program  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  for  a  period  of  60 
months  beginning  on  July  1.  1990. 

(bi  Monitoring  and  Remediation.— 

(1)  Monitoring.— The  monitoring  compo- 
nent of  the  program  conducted  under  this 
section  shall  identify  and  determine  sources 
of  pollutants  for  which  National  ambient 
air  quality  standards  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "NAAQS")  and  other  air  quality  goals 
have  been  established  In  regions  along  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Slates  of  Mexico.  Such  monitoring 
component  of  the  program  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limiled  to.  the  collection  of  mete- 
orological data,  the  measurement  of  air 
quality,  the  compilation  of  an  emissions  in- 
ventory, and  shall  be  sufficient  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  successfully  support  the 
u.se  of  a  stale-of-lhe-art  mathematical  air 
modeling  analysis.  Such  monitoring  compo- 
nent of  the  program  shall  collect  and 
produce  data  projecting  the  level  of  emis- 
sion reductions  necessary  in  both  the 
United  Slates  of  Mexico  and  ihe  United 
Slates  to  bring  about  attainment  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  NAAQS,  and  other 
air  quality  goals,  in  regions  along  the  border 
in  the  United  Stales.  Such  monitoring  com- 
ponent of  the  program  shall  include  to  the 
extent  possible,  data  from  monitoring  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  other  parties. 

(2)  Remediation —The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  to  develop  joint  remediation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  level  of  airborne  pollut- 
ants to  achieve  and  maintain  primary  and 
secondary  NAAQS.  and  other  air  quality 
goals,  in  regions  along  the  border  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  Such  joint  remediation  measures 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  measures 
included  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Control  Techniques  and  Control 
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Technology  documents.  Such  remediation 
program  shall  also  identify  those  control 
measures  implementation  of  which  in  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  would  be  expedited 
by  the  use  of  material  and  financial  assist 
ance  of  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
those  control  measures  identified  as  requir 
ing  funding  of  the  United  States  for 
projecLs  within  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
the  Administrator  shall  attempt  to  the  max 
imum  extent  practicable  to  utilize  resources 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  that  would 
offset  costs  of  the  United  States  in  imple- 
menting joint  remediation  measures  under 
this  section.  Such  joint  remediation  meas 
ures  shall  t>e  included  as  enforreable  control 
strategies  in  the  State  Implementation  Plan 
(S.I.P)  for  the  respective  non-attainment 
area. 

(c)  Study  and  Reports.— 

(1)  GAO  STUDY  —The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall, 
conduct  a  study  and  i.'^sue  a  report  to  Con 
gress  not  later  than  Januar.\  1.  1994.  on  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section.  Such 
study  shall— 

(A)  summarize  the  project  to  date. 

iB)  make  recommendations  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  program:  and 

iC»  make  recommendations  on  the  advis- 
ability of  continuing  the  program  or  ex- 
panding the  program  to  include  Canada  and 
other  nations. 

(2 1  Report  or  administrator.  — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  not  later  than  July  1. 
1991.  and  each  year  thereafter  during  the 
operation  of  the  program  described  in  this 
section,  report  to  Congre.ss  on  the  progress 
of  the  program  in  bringing  nonattainment 
areas  along  the  border  of  the  United  States 
into  attainment  with  primary  and  .secondary 
NAAQS.  The  report  issued  by  the  Adminis 
trator  under  this  paragraph  shall  include 
recommendations  on  funding  mechanisms 
to  assist  in  implementation  of  monitoring 
and  remediation  efforts. 

id)  Funding  and  Personnel. -The  Admin- 
istrator shall,  where  nece.ssary.  make  avail- 
able such  funds,  personnel,  and  equipment 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  In  those  cases  where 
direct  financial  assistance  of  the  United 
States  is  provided  to  implement  monitoring 
and  remediation  programs  in  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  the  Administrator  shall 
develop  grant  agreements  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  to  assure  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  monitoring  data  and  the  per 
formance  of  remediation  measures  which 
are  financed  by  the  United  States.  Such 
funding  agreements  shall  include  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Administrator  lo- 
ll) review  and  agree  to  plans  for  monitor- 
ing and  remediation: 

<2)  inspect  premises,  equipment  and 
records  to  insure  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ments established  under  and  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  this  Act;  and 

(3)  where  necessary,  develop  grant  agree- 
ments with  affected  States  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

(e)  Consideration  of  Factors  in  Nonat- 
tainment Areas.— When  approving  State 
Implementation  Plans  (SIP  si  for  nonat 
tainment  areas  (as  defined  in  section  171(2i 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7501(2i),  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
impacts  of  the  sources  of  pollutants  coming 
from  the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  developing  mon 
itoring  and  remediation  plans  with  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  to  bring  about  at- 
tainment  of   both   primary   and  .secondary 


NAAQS  and  other  air  quality  goals  in  re- 
gions along  the  border  in  the  United  States. 

BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  1256 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BREAUX  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1630.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  288.  beginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  on  page  290  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
fleet  vehicles 
Sec  207.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  212  the 
following  new  section: 

CLEAN  alternative  FUELS  AND  FLEET 

vehicles 
■  Sec.  212A.  (ai  As  used  in  this  title— 
■■(11  The  term  clean  alternative  fuel'  in- 
cludes methanol  (including  a  mixture  con- 
taining 85  percent  methanol  by  volume i. 
ethanol.  natural  gas.  liquified  petroleum 
gas.  reformulated  gasoline,  electricity  or 
other  motor  vehicle  fuel  or  power  source  if 
such  other  fuel  or  power  source  has  compa- 
rably low  emissions,  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Administrator. 

•(2)  The  term  clean-fuel  vehicle^  means 
any  light-duty  vehicle,  light-duty  truck,  or 
other  vehicle  that  — 

"(A)  can  operate  on  clean  alternative  fuel, 
and 

•■(B)  when  operated  on  clean  alternative 
fuel  complies  with  emissions  standards  (as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Administra 
tor)  that  require  substantially  lower- 
ed) ozone-producing  volatile  organic  com- 
pound emissions,  and 

■■(ii)  total  air  toxic  emissions, 
than  are  emitted  from  conventional  gasoline 
fueled  or  die.sel   fueled  vehicles  in  compli- 
ance  with   applicable  standards   prescribed 
under  this  Act. 

(31  The  term  ozone-producing  volatile 
organic  compound  emissions'  includes  tail- 
pipe, evaporative,  refueling,  and  running 
lo.ss  emissions. 

(4)  The  term  air  toxic  emissions'  in- 
cludes emissions  of  substances  listed  as  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  under  section  112(bi. 

i5i  The  term  light-duty  truck'  has  the 
meaning  provided  under  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  promulgated  under  .section 
202(a). 

(6)  The  term  fleet  vehicle'  means  any 
light-duty  vehicle  or  light -duty  truck  fueled 
and  maintained  at  a  central  facility  or  facili- 
ties in  the  normal  course  of  business. 

■<7i  The  term  covered  fleet  operator' 
means  any  person  who.  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1989.  controls  the  operation  of  10  or 
more  fleet  vehicles  registered  in.  or  primari- 
ly operating  in.  any  area  designated  as  non- 
attainment  for  ozone  under  part  D  and 
having  a  1988  design  value  for  ozone  at  or 
above  0.18  parts  per  million:  and  who.  on  or 
after  such  date,  provides  a  facility  or  facili- 
ties for  the  central  refueling  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  vehicles  in  the  normal  course 
of  business.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
each  motor  vehicle  operated  by  a  person 
controlling,  controlled  by  or  under  common 
control  with  any  other  person  shall  be  treat- 
ed, under  regulations  of  the  Administrator, 
as  operated  by  a  single  person. 

(8)  The  term  manufacturer'  has  the 
meaning  provided  m  section  216(  1) 

lb)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  hold- 
ing at  least  one  public  hearing,  issue  emis- 
sion reduction  factors  for  use  in  estimating 
emission  reductions  achieved  through  the 
use  of  clean  alternative  fuels  and  clean  al- 


ternative fuel  vehicles  and  engines.  Such 
factors  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Administrator  determines.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  Administrator  shall  issue  such 
factors  for  each  vehicle  and  engine  class 
when  operating  on  methanol  (including  a 
mixture  of  85  percent  methanol  by  volume), 
ethanol.  natural  gas.  liquified  petroleum 
gas,  reformulated  gasoline  and  electricity. 
In  establishing  emission  reduction  factors, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  rela- 
tive net  total  ozone  producing  volatile  or- 
ganic compound  emission  reduction  benefits 
and  air  toxic  emission  benefits  of  each  clean 
alternative  fuel.  The  emi.ssion  reduction  fac- 
tors shall  be  determined  for  each  motor  ve- 
hicle and  engine  class  in  reference  to  the 
standards  for  such  vehicles  and  engines 
when  operating  on  conventional  gasoline  or 
diesel  fuel. 

"(CK  1 »  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  and  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring new  fleet  vehicles  to  meet  a  per- 
formance standard  with  respect  to  ozone 
producing  volatile  organic  compound  emis- 
sions and  air  toxic  emissions. 

'■(2)(A)  The  performance  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this 
sub.section  shall,  in  the  vehicle  model  year 
1997  and  thereafter,  require  that  such  vehi- 
cles not  exceed  a  standard  of  0.25  grams  per 
mile  for  ozone-producing  volatile  organic 
compound  emissions  when  operating  on 
clean  alternative  fuels,  and  a  standard  re- 
flecting a  90  percent  reduction  in  air  toxic 
emissions  from  the  comparable  model  year 
vehicle  when  operated  on  conventional  fuel, 
if  he  finds  that  such  reductions  are  techni- 
cally feasible.  Such  performance  standards 
shall  apply  in  lieu  of  nonmethane  hydrocar- 
bon and  total  hydrocarbon  standards  other- 
wise applicable  to  such  vehicles  under  sec- 
tion 202(g). 

■■(B)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  the 
performance  standard,  or  the  baseline  for 
the  measure  of  the  performance  standard,  if 
he  determines  that  such  an  adjustment  is 
neces.sary  to  reflect  the  einissions  reduction 
achieved,  in  practice,  through  the  use  of 
clean  alternative  fuels  and  clean  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  or  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  clean  alternative  fuels  and  clean  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles. 

•■(3)iA)  Each  State  in  which  there  is  locat- 
ed all  or  part  of  an  area  classified  under  this 
Act  a.s  nonattainment  for  ozone  and  having 
a  1988  design  value  for  ozone  at  or  above 
0.18  parts  per  million  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  pursuant  to  section  110  and  part  D, 
a  revision  of  its  implementation  plan  for 
each  such  area  providing  for  effective  imple- 
mentation (including  mechanisms  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  credits  under  paragraph 
(7))  and  enforcement  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  plan  revision  shall  be  sub- 
mitted within  30  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  plan  revision  required  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
at  least  30  percent  of  all  new  fleet  vehicles 
purchased  or  leased  for  use  in  the  area  by 
each  covered  fleet  operator  beginning  with 
vehicle  model  year  1997  and  thereafter  to  be 
clean  alternative  fuel  vehicles  and  to  use 
clean  alternative  fuels  when  operating  in 
the  area.  Each  of  the  vehicles  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
achieve  emission  reductions  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  per  centum  reductions  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  increase  the 
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minimum  percentage  of  the  new  vehicles 
purchased  or  leased  subject  to  the  require- 
ment of  this  paragraph  beginning  in  the 
year  1999  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
maximum  feasible  percentage  of  covered 
fleet  vehicles  shall  operate  on  clean  alterna 
five  fuels  and  achieve  emission  reductions 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  The 
Administrator  may  require  a  lesser  percent- 
age of  such  vehicles  if  he  determines  that 
the  maximum  feasible  percentage  would 
impose  unreasonable  costs  on  covered  fleet 
operators  including  costs  a.s.sociated  with  ve- 
hicle acquisition,  fueling  facilities,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  safety,  reliability,  and 
resale  value. 

"(C)  Each  Slate  shall  develop  its  imple- 
mentation plan  in  consultation  with  covered 
fleet  operators,  vehicle  manufacturers,  fuel 
producers  and  distributors,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  taking  into  consideration  vehi- 
cle operational  range,  specialty  uses,  vehicle 
and  fuel  availability,  costs,  safety,  resale 
value  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  other 
relevant  factors.  If  a  State  determines, 
based  on  the  factors  enumerated  above,  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  cannot  be 
feasibly  achieved  or  would  create  an  undue 
economic  hardship  for  the  Slate  or  the 
fleets,  it  may  include  a  le.sser  percentage  of 
fleet  vehicles  than  required  by  subpara- 
graph (B)  in  its  implementation  plan,  pro- 
vided that  the  State  provides  for  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  achieving  comparable  emis- 
sion reductions. 

■'(D)(i)  Any  Stale  which  obligates  the  op- 
erator of  a  clean  alternative  fuel  vehicle  op- 
erated by  a  covered  fleet  operator  in  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection  to  comply  with 
the  transportation  control  measures  speci- 
fied in  section  108(f)(  1  )(A)(iv)  (relating  to 
trip-reduction  ordinances),  or  (vii)  (relating 
to  vehicle  operational  restrictions)  may  not 
credit  toward  the  12  per  centum  emission 
reduction  requirement  under  section 
183(b)(3)(B)  any  emission  reduction  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (i).  a  State  may  credit  under  section 
183(b)(3)(B)  any  emission  reductions  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  if  the  State  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  any  increase  in  emissions  which 
would  result  from  traffic  congestion  caused 
by  the  operation  of  such  fleet  vehicles  ex- 
ceeds the  emission  reductions  attributable 
(directly  or  indirectly)  to  the  use  of  clean  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

■■(4)  Pursuant  to  the  plan  revision  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  choice  of  available  clean 
alternative  fuel  vehicle  and  clean  alterna- 
tive fuel  shall  be  made  by  the  covered  fleet 
operator  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

■(5)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
by  rule  not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  stand- 
ards to  be  used  to  determine  the  availability 
of  suitable  clean  alternative  fuel  vehicles, 
taking  into  consideration  vehicle  size  and 
type,  driving  range,  cargo  area,  unique  re- 
quirements for  vehicle  use.  and  other  fac- 
tors which  may  create  undue  hardship  for 
covered  fleet  operators. 

■■(B)  The  Administrator  shall,  upon  a 
showing  by  a  covered  fleet  operator  that  a 
suitable  clean  alternative  fuel  vehicle  is  not 
available  from  a  vehicle  manufacturer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  standards  es- 
tablished under  subparagraph  (A),  exempt 
such  operator  from  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  for  a  period  of  one  year.  A  cov- 


ered fleet  operator  may  certify  annually 
thereafter  that  such  suitable  clean  alterna- 
tive fuel  vehicle  is  not  available,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  further  annual  ex- 
emption from  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section upon  such  certification,  unless  the 
Administrator  finds  that  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  sub-paragraph  (A)  have  not 
been  met. 

(6i  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
retail  rental  fleets,  automobile  dealer  fleets, 
buses,  law  enforcement  vehicles,  or  emer- 
gency vehicles,  as  defined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

'■(7)  The  Governor  shall  issue  appropriate 
emi.ssion  credits  to  each  covered  fleet  opera- 
tor for  the  u.se  of  covered  fleet  vehicles  in 
exce.ss  of  the  percentage  required  under 
subsection  ic)(3)  or  which,  based  on  the 
emission  reduction  factors  established 
under  subsection  (b)  achieve  on  a  per  vehi- 
cle basis  greater  emission  reductions  than 
those  required  under  this  subsection.  The 
Governor  shall  also  issue  appropriate  reduc- 
tion credits  to  owners  and  operators  of  vehi- 
cles within  the  nonattainment  area  but  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Any  person  granted  such  reduction 
credits  may  trade,  sell,  or  otherwise  transfer 
some  or  all  of  such  credits  to  a  covered  fleet 
operator  within  such  nonattainment  area 
who  may  use  such  credits  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1992. 
and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  the  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  shall  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  new  light-duty  vehi- 
cles and  new  light-duty  trucks  acquired  by 
each  Federal  Government  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  instrumentality  thereof  to  meet  a 
performance  standard  with  respect  to 
ozone-producing  volatile  organic  compound 
emissions  and  air  toxic  emissions.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  at  a  minimum  be  applicable  to 
such  vehicles  registered  in  or  primarily  op- 
erated in  areas  designated  nonattainment 
for  ozone  under  part  D  and  having  a  1988 
ozone  design  value  at  or  above  0.14  parts  per 
million.  Such  regulations  shall  apply  to 
such  vehicles  in  lieu  of  any  applicable  re- 
quirement under  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Performance  standard.— (A)  The  per- 
formance standard  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall,  in  the  vehicle  model  year  year  1994 
and  after,  require  that  such  vehicles  not 
exceed  a  standard  of  0.25  grams  per  mile  for 
ozone-producing  volatile  organic  compound 
emissions,  and  a  standard  reflecting  a  90  per 
centum  reduction  in  air  toxic  emissions 
from  the  comparable  model  year  vehicle 
when  operated  on  conventional  fuel,  if  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  reductions 
are  technically  feasible.  Such  performance 
standards  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  nonmethane 
hydrocarbon  and  total  hydrocarbon  stand- 
ards otherwise  applicable  to  such  vehicles 
under  section  202(g). 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  the 
performance  standard,  or  the  baseline  for 
the  measure  of  the  performance  standard,  if 
he  determines  that  such  an  adjustment  is 
necessary  to  reflect  the  emissions  reduction 
achieved,  in  practice,  through  the  use  of 
clean  alternative  fuels  and  clean  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  or  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  clean  alternative  fuels  and  clean  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles.  The  total  hydrocar- 
bon standards  under  section  202(g)  shall  not 
apply  to  light  duty  vehicles,  light-duty 
trucks,  or  other  vehicles  that  meet  the  per- 


formance standards  established  under  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Minimum  percentage.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  by  regulation  that  no 
less  than— 

"(A)  30  percent  of  such  new  covered  fleet 
vehicles  after  September  30.  1993: 

(B)  60  percent  of  such  new  covered  fleet 
vehicles  after  September  30,  1996;  and 

■(C)  90  percent  of  such  new  covered  fleet 
vehicles  after  September  30,  1999;  and 
subject  to  this  subsection  shall  be  clean  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles  and  shall  operate  ex- 
clusively on  clean  alternative  fuel  except  as 
otherwise  provided  under  paragraph  (4). 
Each  of  the  vehicles  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  shall  achieve  emis- 
sion reductions  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
per  centum  reductions  required  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.  With  respect  to 
vehicle  model  years  1994  and  1995  only,  the 
Administrator  may  include  a  lesser  percent- 
age of  such  vehicles  under  this  subsection  if 
he  determines  that  a  required  percentage 
cannot  be  feasibly  achieved  or  would  impose 
unreasonable  costs. 

"(4)  Required  operation.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator  shall, 
before.  October  1,  1992.  isoue  regulations  to 
ensure  that  a  vehicle  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  — 

"(A)  shall  be  supplied  with  appropriate 
clean  alternative  fuel  in  its  primary  area  of 
operation,  using  commercially  available 
fueling  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable:  and 

■(B)  shall  be  operated  exclusively  on  such 
fuel  except  when  operated  so  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  such  fuel. 

■■(5)  Consideration.— (A)  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  subsection  shall 
be  applied  on  a  priority  basis,  for  expendi- 
ture first  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Administrator  determines  have 
the  most  severe  air  pollution  problems. 

■(B)  A  Federal  officer  or  agency  responsi- 
ble for  deciding  which  types  of  clean  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  to  acquire  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  subsection  shall  consider 
as  a  factor  in  such  decision  which  types  of 
vehicles  yield  the  greatest  reduction  in  pol- 
lutants emitted  per  dollar  spent. 

■iC)  No  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  this  subsection  shall  be  applied  to  costs 
for  the  acquisition  of  clean  alternative  fuel 
in  excess  of  the  costs,  on  an  energy  equiva- 
lent basis,  of  conventional  fuel,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

■■(6)  Cost  of  vehicles  to  federal 
AGENCY— (A)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable 
only— 

■■(I)  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  vehicles 
acquired  under  this  subsection  which  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  comparable  conventional 
fueled  vehicles: 

"(ii)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  fuel 
storage  and  dispensing  equipment  attributa- 
ble to  such  vehicles  which  exceeds  the  costs 
for  such  purposes  required  for  conventional 
fuel  vehicles:  and 

■■(iii)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing (excluding  fuel  costs/  and  maintaining 
such  vehicles  which  exceeds  the  costs  for 
such  purposes  required  for  comparable  con- 
ventional fueled  vehicles. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  ensure  that 
the  cost  to  any  Federal  agency  receiving  ve- 
hicles under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
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the  cost   to  such  agency   of  a  comparable 
conventional  fueled  vehicle. 

■(7)  Vehicle  costs.— The  incremental  cost 
of  vehicles  acquired  under  this  subsection 
over  the  cost  of  comparable  conventional 
fueled  vehicles  shall  not  be  applied  to  any 
calculation  with  respect  to  a  limitation 
under  law  on  the  maximum  cost  of  induid 
ual  vehicles  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

■(8)  Exemptions.— The  requirement's  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles 

I  A)  being  operated  as  an  experiment  in 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  other  than  aico 
hoi.  natural  gas  or  other  >;aseous  hydrocar 
bons,  or  electricity: 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  claimed  an  exemption  based 
on  national  security  considerations,  or 

<Ci  used  for  an  enforcement  and  emer- 
gency purposes. 

19)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993, 
$78,000,000;  for  the  fj.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994.  $1,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1995. 
$7,000,000. 

leK  1 1  The  requirements  of  subsection  ic) 
may  be  met  through  the  conversion  of  exist 
ing  gasoline  or  diesel-powered  vehicles  to  ve 
hides  which  are  capable  of  operating  on 
clean  alternative  fuel  and  which  comply 
with  the  applicable  standards  under  para- 
graph <2)  of  this  subsection. 

■i2)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  governing  the  conversion  of  ex 
isting  gasoline  or  diesel-powered  vehicles  to 
vehicles  which  are  capable  of  operating  on 
clean  alternative  fuel.  Such  regulations 
shall  establish  criteria  for  conversions 
which  will  ensure  that  a  converted  vehicle 
will  comply  with  the  applicable  standards 
established  under  section  202.  A  conversion 
conforming  with  such  criteria  shall  be 
deemed  to  .satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec 
tion  203(aHl». 

■•(3)  The  conversion  from  a  vehicle  capa- 
ble of  operating  on  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel 
only  to  a  vehicle  capable  of  operating  on  a 
clean  alternative  fuel  only,  or  to  a  vehicle 
capable  of  operating  on  a  clean  alternative 
fuel  and  gasoline  or  a  clean  alternative  fuel 
and  diesel  fuel  shall  not  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  section  203iai  if  such  conversion 
complies  with  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  subsection. 

■■(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  conversion  of  a  new  or 
existing  vehicle  capable  of  operating  on  ga-s 
oline  or  diesel  fuel  only  to  a  vehicle  capable 
of  operating  on  a  clean  alternative  fuel  in 
order  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  mini 
mum  percentage  requirements  of  subsection 
<c)  or  (d). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
promulgate  regulations  regarding  the  safety 
and  use  of  fuel  storage  cylinders  and  fuel 
systems,  including  testing  and  retestmg.  in 
vehicles  capable  of  operating  on  clean  alter 
native  fuels. 

••(g)  The  operator  of  any  fleet  of  10  or 
more  light-duty  vehicles,  light-duty  trucks, 
or  other  vehicles  may  elect  to  request  ap 
proval  as  covered  a  fleet  operator  required 
to  comply  with  subsection  (c).  An  election 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for 
approval  anytime  after  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  (o.  • 

On  page  158,  delete  the  item  Sec.  207. 
Low-polluting  Vehicles.",  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 


Sec.  207.  Fleet  vehicles 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  8.  1990.  at  II  a.m.  for  a  hear- 
ing on  "Health  Effects  of  Radiation 
Exposure." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of 
Hart  T.  Mankin  and  Ronald  M. 
Holdaway  to  be  associate  judges  on 
the  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals  on 
Thursday.  February  8.  1990.  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  SR-418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  8,  1990. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1990  farm  bill.  The  hear- 
ing will  address  the  credit  title  of  the 
farm  bill  as  it  relates  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
Thursday.  February  8.  1990.  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  continue  hearings  on  S.  647. 
the  Securities  Law  Enforcement  Rem- 
edies Act  of  1989,  focusing  specifically 
on  issues  relating  to  small  investors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  February  8.  1990.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  reduce 
Social  Security  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thurs- 
day. February  8.  1990.  at  2  p.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  military  strate- 


gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
third  world  defense  and  unconvention- 
al warfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thurs- 
day, February  8,  1990.  at  9  a.m.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  commands  oriented  to  Pacific  de- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere  1. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTA.,  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 8,  at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  S. 
2006,  the  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  F>resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  8,  1990,  at  1:45  p.m.  to  con- 
sider pending  committee  business. 
Thursday.  February  8.  1990: 1:45  p.m..  S-146 
Capitol 

1.  Nomination  of  Barry  Lambert  Harris,  of 
Maine,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Steve 
Palmer,  Becky  Kojm). 

2.  Nomination  of  James  h.  Kolstad.  of  Col- 
orado, to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (Carol  Car- 
mody.  Becky  Kojm). 

3.  Nomination  of  Susan  M.  Coughlin.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  (Carol 
Carmody.  Becky  Kojm). 

4.  Nomination  of  John  W.  Lyons,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  (Pat 
Windham.  Becky  Kojm). 

5.  Nomination  of  William  D,  Hathaway,  of 
Maine,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  (Hal  Creel.  Becky  Kojm). 

6.  Nomination  of  Ervin  S.  Duggan.  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  (Toni 
Cook.  Becky  Kojm). 

7.  Nomination  of  Edward  J.  Philbin.  of 
California,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (Robert  HoUeyman. 
Becky  Kojm). 

8.  Routine  Coast  Guard  Nominations  (PN- 
984.  985.  1066)  (Becky  Kojm). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to  meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  8.  1990.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  in  preparation 
for  the  1990  farm  bill.  The  hearing 
will  address  the  issue  of  enhancing 
grain  quality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHRIST  CHURCH.  EPISCOPAL, 
QUINCY,  MA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  Christ  Church,  Episco- 
pal, in  Quincy,  MA,  which  is  entering 
its  fourth  century  this  year.  Christ 
Church,  founded  in  1689,  is  the  oldest 
parish  in  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Until  1780,  the  Congregational 
Church  was  the  official  State  church 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  support- 
ed by  taxes,  so  the  Episcopal  pa- 
rishiners  petitioned  for,  and  received, 
relief  from  this  taxation.  The  Episco- 
palians were  provided  tax  rebates  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  their  own 
church,  thus  accomplishing  one  of  this 
country's  first  tax  rebellions. 

The  first  church  building,  erected  in 
1704.  burned  to  the  ground  and  was  re- 
placed in  1858  by  a  stone  structure 
built  with  granite  from  the  quarry  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  His  wife.  Louisa, 
established  the  Sunday  School  here 
and  provided  transportation  for  her 
pupils  with  her  own  horse  and  car- 
riage. 

This  historic  old  church  conducts 
many  outreach  programs  and  is  an 
active  part  of  the  community  of 
Quincy.  "The  City  of  Presidents.  " 
hometown  of  John  Adams.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  burial  place  of 
John  Hancock,  first  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  wish 
them  the  best  as  they  embark  on  their 
fourth  century  of  service.* 


BISHOP  WILLIE  BOLDEN 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  extraordinary  talents  and 
commitment  of  a  fellow  Hoosier  that 
is  relocating  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  city  of  Tampa  will  undoubtedly 
be  enhanced  by  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  this  truly  devoted  Chris- 
tian man. 

On  July  16.  1976.  Bishop  Willie 
Bolden  started  Calvary  Chapel 
Church  in  Fort  Wayne.  IN.  with  18 
followers.  Under  his  ministry,  the 
membership  grew  to  over  1.400  mem- 
bers and  succeeded  in  building  a  mil- 
lion dollar  facility  in  1987.  The  mayor 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Paul  Helmke,  discuss- 
ing the  bishop's  success  with  youth 
programs  said,  "His  work  with  the 
youth  of  our  city  has  made  a  differ- 
ence."  While  many  of  our  Nations 
youth  are  being  devastated  by  crime 


and  drugs.  Bishop  Bolden  instills  high 
self-esteem  and  purpose  in  the  lives  of 
his  followers.  Many  have  left  Fort 
Wayne  but  are  carrying  on  the  work 
of  Calvary  Chapel  Church  throughout 
the  State. 

Melvin  Bolden,  Willie  Bolden's 
brother,  will  remain  in  Fort  Wayne  to 
minister  the  Calvary  Chapel  congrega- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  the  many  suc- 
cessful contributions  made  to  the  com- 
munity will  continue  under  his  guid- 
ance. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Bishop  Willie  Bolden  success 
in  his  new  endeavors,  especially  his 
continued  work  in  the  vineyards.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
this  great  community  leader.# 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ELK 
FOUNDATION:  WORKING  FOR 
WILDLIFE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  moment  today  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation. 

The  foundation,  based  out  of  my 
home  town  of  Missoula.  MT.  is  a  rapid- 
ly growing  international,  nonprofit 
wildlife  conservation  organization. 
The  foundation's  mission  is  to  raise 
funds  and  act  as  a  catalyst  for  projects 
which  improve  elk  and  other  wildlife 
habitat. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  this  organization  to 
secure  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  million 
to  secure  elk  habitat  north  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  As  Americans 
saw  on  the  nightly  news,  this  herd  was 
decimated  by  the  fires,  drought,  and 
killing  winter  of  1988-89.  With  the 
support  of  Congress,  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  other  private  conservation 
organizations,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Elk  Foundation  effectively  spearhead- 
ed a  drive  to  secure  a  better  future  for 
this  great  wildlife  resource.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  Forest  Service  re- 
cently assured  me  that  completion  of 
this  project  is  one  of  its  top  priorities 
for  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
dollars. 

Last  December,  the  Missoulian  news- 
paper ran  an  article  outlining  the  nu- 
merous achievements  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Missoulian.  Dec.  14.  1989) 
Guaranteeing  the  Future 
(By  Sherry  Devlin) 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation, 
'little  guys  with  five-dollar  bills^'  are  buying 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  elk  winter 
range. 

In  two  years,  theyve  plunked  down  $8.7 
million  for  elk  habitat  in  Montana's  Madi- 
son. Ravalli  and  Park  counties.  They've 
wrangled  millions  more  out  of  beer  makers 
and  federal  and  state  agencies.  They've 
made  peace  with  ranchers,  religious  leaders, 
bureaucrats  and  biologists. 


Here  is  what  they  bought.  And  how  they 
bought  it. 

Bob  Munson  realized,  almost  since  the  day 
he  created  the  elk  foundation  in  May  1984. 
that  prime  big-game  winter  range  was  van- 
ishing and,  with  it.  big-game  animals.  It 
took  Munson  less  than  three  years  to  endow 
the  North  American  Habitat  F\ind. 

Anheuser-Busch,  the  beer  maker,  provided 
the  first  $500,000  for  the  habitat  fund. 
Munson  bought  32.000  acres  of  grassland 
and  timbered  draws  at  Robb  Creek.  30  miles 
southwest  of  Virginia  City  in  the  Ruby 
Valley. 

The  habitat  fund  was  in  business,  said 
Munson,  executive  director  of  the  elk  foun- 
dation. Its  goals:  To  perpetuate  wild,  free- 
ranging  elk  populations  across  the  West;  en- 
courage sound  management  of  elk  and  elk 
habitat:  encourage  cooperation  among  elk 
managers;  and  preserve  wildlife  habitat  ac- 
cessible to  sportsmen. 

"We  don't  want  an  elk  behind  every 
bush."  Munson  said.  "We  are  not  out  to  buy 
every  piece  of  available  elk  range  in  North 
America.  " 

But  Munson  does  want  elk  grazing  on 
prime  winter  range  long  wished  for  by  land 
managers  at  federal  and  state  agencies.  To 
date,  he's  closed  these  deals: 

Robb  Creek,  the  32.000  acres  in  Madison 
County  once  owned  by  the  Robb  Creek 
Grazing  Association,  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  state  Department  of  FHsh.  Wild- 
life and  Parks. 

The  Robb  Creek  country  is  gentler  and 
more  accessible  to  sportsmen  than  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Front,  It  also  is  a  critical 
link  in  one  of  Montana's  finest  elk  ranges 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  state-owned  Blacktail 
Game  Range, 

Several  hundred  elk  winter  in  the  lower 
elevations  of  Robb  Creek,  but  could  increase 
to  3.000  under  the  new.  conservation- 
minded  management,  the  foundation  esti- 
mates. In  1806.  Lewis  and  Clark  reported 
abundant  elk.  deer,  antelope  and  bear  in  the 
Ruby  Valley. 

Burnt  Fork  Ranch,  3.724  acres  in  Ravalli 
County  owned  by  Lynn  Wolfe.  The  elk 
foundation  re-sold  the  land,  with  a  conser- 
vation easement,  to  a  private  buyer. 

The  Wolfe  property  is  about  30  miles 
south  of  Missoula  and  seven  miles  east  of 
Stevensville  on  Burnt  Fork  Creek.  It  is 
home  to  elk.  mule  deer,  white-tailed  deer, 
coyotes,  bears  and  bolx;ats. 

Jane  Nelson  Hillard  Ranch.  640  acres  in 
Park  County,  north  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  owned  by  Edwin  Nelson. 

OTO  Ranch.  3.265  acres  in  Park  County 
owned  by  Church  University  Triumphant. 

The  three  Park  County  purchases  are  part 
of  the  elk  foundation's  campaign  to  provide 
winter  range  for  "Vellowstone^s  northern- 
most elk.  the  worlds  largest  migratory  elk 
herd. 

The  Yellowstone  elk  have  provided  ani- 
mals for  transplant  across  the  West,  bring- 
ing back  the  species  from  fewer  than 
100.000  to  more  than  a  million  animals.  But 
the  herd  depends  on  land  outside  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  for  winter  range. 

Public  ownership  of  the  herd's  historic 
winter  migration  route  will  help  prevent 
what  Munson  calls  "boom  and  bust  popula- 
tion Fluctuations"  and  will  ease  conflicts  be- 
tween  private  livestock  and  wild  game. 

The  state  and  federal  governments  both 
have  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Park  county  land  deals.  Munson  want  to 
add  three  or  four  other  ranches  to  the 
pool— to    guarantee    elk    a    safe    migration 
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from  the  national  park  to  Dailey  Lake,   14 
miles  to  the  north. 

The  land  will  t)e  owned  and  managed  by 
the  state  wildlife  department  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Gary  Wolfe,  the  elk  foundation's  director 
of  field  operations,  said  that  in  the  north 
em  Rockies,  the  critical  factor  limiting  elk 
populations  is  winter  range.  There  simply  i.s 
not  too  much  food  out  there  under  the 
snow." 

The  elk  foundation  u.ses  it.s  habitat  fund 
to  buy  winter  range  and  then  transfer  the 
land  to  state,  federal  or  private  conservation 
buyers.  The  money  eventually  return.s  to 
the  habitat  fund  to  finance  other  deal.s. 
thus  Its  status  as  a    revolving  fund. 

Conservationists,  sportsmen  and  corpora 
tions  provide  the  cash  for  the  land  deal.s 
Largest  of  the  donation.s  have  come  from 
Anheuser  Bu.sch  and  Keith  Ward  of  Bob 
Ward  &  Sons  m  Mi.ssoula. 

Fund-raising  banquets  spon.sored  by  the 
foundation's  130  chapters  coast  to  roa-st 
have— :n  the  past  year— started  raising 
enough  money  to  add  to  the  land  purchases. 
Wolfe  said  One  banquet  in  Missoula  last 
fall  netted  more  than  $20,000. 

The  numbers  are  impressive  Seven  ban 
quels  in  fi.scal  year  1985-86  rai.sed  $30. ■22.'? 
The  next  year.  19  banquets  turned  in  re- 
ceipts of  $142,053.  Then,  in  fi.scal  year  1987 
88.  48  banquets  netted  $575,415.  Last  year, 
there  were  91  banquets  and  proceeds  of  $1.3 
million 

All  of  the  elk  foundation's  projects  have 
benefited,  including  the  habitat  purcha-ses. 
research  studies,  conservation  education 
and  habitat  improvement.  There  were  but 
four  foundation-financed  elk  projects  in 
1985-86.  with  a  $14,450  price  tag  In  fiscal 
1988-89.  the  foundation  paid  for  90  projects 
worth  $1.9  million. 

All  of  this  and  2.000  new  members  a 
month.  Said  Mun.son.  "Elk  are  symbolic  of 
what's  wild  and  tree.  They're  the  epitome  of 
the  ultimate  big-game  animal.  People  can 
relate  to  their  habitat  needs  " 

A  lot  of  the  elk  foundation's  appeal. 
Munson  said,  is  the  chance  for  "little  guys  ' 
to  join  a  "cando  "  organization.  As  a  non- 
proft  organization,  vie  shouldn  t  be  in  busi 
ness  unless  we  get  the  dollars  on  the  ground 
for  the  animals.  "  he  said. 

After  its  initial  successes  in  Montana,  the 
elk  foundation  is  starting  work  on  land  pur 
chases  in  Washington.  Minnesota.  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Munson  already  has  his  signature 
on  a  2.000-acre  purchase  in  Utah's  Cherry 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  and  200 
acres  at  Lick  Creek  in  eastern  Washington 

"We  are  really  thrilled  when  we  can  bring 
the  private  and  public  sectors  together  on  a 
project."  Munson  said.  Its  the  spirit  with 
which  you  approach  something.  We  ve 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  every- 
body's needs  " 

The  response,  public  and  private,  has  been 
just  as  enthusiastic. 

Said  Dale  Burk.  a  Bitterroot  Valley  writer 
and  elk  foundation  director.  "People  sen.se 
that  the  little  guy  with  a  five-dollar  bill  can 
make  a  difference.  At  last,  we  have  a  forum 
to  speak  our  minds  " 

Said  Lynn  Wolfe,  who  sold  her  Burnt 
Fork  Ranch  to  the  foundation.  "The  elk 
foundation  thinks  like  I  do  and  I  love  it. 

Said  K.L.  Cool,  the  stales  fish  and  game 
director.  "Further  generations  of  sportsmen 
can  look  on  this  organization  as  a  promise;  a 
promise  that  elk  will  always  be  a  part  of  the 
West:  a  promise  that  Septemt)er  mornings  a 
century  from  now  will  not  be  silent,  but  will 
forever  echo  the  bugle  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain elk.  ' 


Said  Gov.  Stan  Stephens,  "there  are  elk 
out  there  experiencing  good  things  in  their 
world  because  the  elk  foundation  is  here.  "« 


WELCOMING  THE  STUDENT 
COALITION  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  to  rise  this  morning  to 
welcome  the  Student  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  This  is  the  14th  year  in 
which  college  students  from  across  the 
Nation  come  to  Washington  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  co- 
chairman  of  this  year's  lobbying 
effort,  along  with  Senator  Boschwitz. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  startled 
by  the  past  year's  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Gorbachev's  vision  and 
persistence  have  brought  about  a  new. 
unexpected  level  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom.  Nearly  50.000  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1989  under  greatly  liberalized  emigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  grate- 
ful for  Mr.  Gorbachev's  reforms.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  daring  efforts, 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  further  suc- 
cess. I  think  continued  reforms  will  be 
good  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

In  light  of  these  great  changes,  one 
might  ask  why  the  Student  Coalition 
for  Soviet  Jewry  continues  its  lobbying 
efforts.  One  might  ask  if  these  stu- 
dents are  oblivious  to  the  great 
changes  sweeping  across  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  clear.  Amidst  the  revolu- 
tion of  reform  in  Russia,  there  are  still 
areas  which  need  our  attention.  These 
young  people  are  not  oblivious  to 
change,  they  are  smart  enough  to  see 
where  change  has  been  uneven. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  some 
2.000  refusniks  waiting  for  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  term  "refusnik"  should  be  an 
anachronism  by  now.  There  should 
not  be  any  Soviet  Jews  denied  exit 
visas  because  they  worked  in  a  sensi- 
tive industry  years  ago.  There  should 
not  be  any  Soviet  Jews  struggling 
against  an  indifferent  bureaucracy, 
and  unpredictabletravel  regulations. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev would  free  all  of  the  remaining 
refusniks  if  he  were  aware  of  the  de- 
tails of  their  cases.  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  OVIR,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's visa  office,  mirrors  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  Government  bureaucracy- 
entrenched,  and  unwilling  to  accept 
reform  or  change. 

Who  do  these  students  still  come  to 
Washington?  Because  it  is  too  easy  to 
lose  the  remaining  refusniks  among 
the  new  wave  of  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
grants. Because  it  is  too  easy  to  rest 
assured  that  reform  will  come  evenly 
and  speedily  to  all  parts  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety. And  because  the  reform  of  Soviet 
society  is  actually  making  it  more  dan- 


gerous for  the  Jews  who  remain  there. 
Let  no  one  be  misled  about  the  latent 
antisemitism  that  has  suddenly  burst 
forth.  Probably  the  single,  solitary 
benefit  of  past  Soviet  repression  is 
that  it  suppressed  the  intense  anti- 
semitism and  ethnic  hatreds  that  per- 
vade the  Soviet  Union.  These  students 
have  made  a  commitment  to  human 
rights,  and  they  are  following  through 
on  it.  These  students  have  the  courage 
to  follow  through  on  a  commitment 
that  was  made  14  years  ago,  at  the 
first  SCSJ  lobbying  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Student  Coalition 
for  Soviet  Jewry  is  here  today  to 
remind  us  about  the  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  yet  to  feel  the  effects  o  glasnost. 
While  we  strongly  applaud  I  Ir.  Gorba- 
chev's great  achievements,  we  must 
not  forget  the  people  who  are  still 
waiting  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  welcoming  the 
Student  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  in  congratulating  them  on  their 
outstanding  effort.* 


MARK  E.  TALISMAN 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Mark  Talisman  is  known  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  as  a  tireless 
fighter  for  human  rights  and  social 
justice.  To  me,  he  is  also  a  longtime 
colleague,  and  a  dear  friend. 

Since  traveling  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968,  Mark  has  made  a  particularly 
valuable  contribution  in  recording  the 
history  of  Eastern  European  Jewry. 
For  example,  Mark  was  instrumental 
in  putting  together  the  precious  legacy 
exhibit.  This  selection  of  artifacts  was 
culled  from  over  150.000  pieces  of  ju- 
daica,  which  Adolph  Hitler  had  col- 
lected for  his  museum  to  the  extinct 
Jewish  race.  The  precious  legacy 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Smithsonian  Institution  projects, 
traveling  to  10  cities  and  viewed  by 
millions  of  people. 

Mark  recently  returned  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Out  of  this  visit  has  come  a 
remarkable  account  of  Prague's 
Jewish  community  during  the  struggle 
for  democracy  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

I  commend  Mark  Talisman's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  19, 
1990  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Jewish 
Light,  to  my  colleague's  attention.  I 
ask  that  this  article  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Jewish  Light,  Jan.  17, 
1990] 
Czechoslovakia:  The  Liberation  of  a 
Historic  Jewish  Community 
(By  Mark  E.  Talisman) 
Prague— Nov.   17.   1989.  will  not  only  go 
down  in  history  as  the  date  the  revolution 
came  to  Czechoslovakia,  but  also  as  the  day 
of  liberation  of  the  Czech  Jews.  In  the  fol- 
lowing days,  the  Jewish  community  began 
to   devise   a  course   to  liberate   themselves 


from  the  tyranny  which  had  suppressed 
them. 

The  drama,  which  unfolded  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  town  of  Prague,  began  when  40 
Czech  Jews,  young  and  old.  gathered  in  the 
16th  century  Jewish  Town  Hall,  built  by 
Mordecai  Maisel.  a  great  Jewish  leader  of 
the  times.  They  met  to  air  grievances 
against  the  two  leaders  who  had  been  in- 
stalled with  the  blessings  of  the  Communist 
ministry  of  religion. 

Mordecai  Maisel  would  have  loved  this 
meeting  as  it  unfolded.  Young  people  told  of 
how  they  had  been  spied  upon  and  how 
they  were  denounced  to  the  secret  police  by 
the  general  secretary  of  the  community. 
Older  people  mourned  the  loss  of  their  once 
revered  community,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
a  Kafkaesque  48  months  of  horror  at  the 
hands  of  their  leaders. 

They  formulated  a  manifesto,  which  they 
all  signed,  and  nailed  it  to  the  door  leading 
to  the  kosher  restaurant  in  the  Town  Hall 
for  others  to  read  and  sign.  This  "radical" 
document  demanded  that  these  two  leaders 
resign  at  once.  Before  the  revolution,  in  the 
streets  of  Prague  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Czech  lands,  such  a  bold  document  would 
have  been  unthinkable. 

When  confronted  with  these  demands,  the 
elderly  president.  Heller,  quit  at  once,  but 
the  general  secretary.  Frantisek  Kraus.  defi- 
antly refused.  At  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Jewish  Communities 
of  the  Czech  Lands.  Kraus  was  formally 
presented  with  the  manifesto  calling  for  his 
resignation. 

Not  only  did  he  not  resign,  but  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  formal  letter  of  commenda- 
tion by  his  colleagues,  most  of  whom  had 
been  on  the  payroll  of  the  community. 

Kraus  rushed  for  political  sustenance  to 
his  protector,  the  ministry  of  religion. 
There  he  found  the  offices  all  but  deserted. 
When  he  inquired,  he  was  told  that,  under 
the  circumstances  of  rapid  change,  he  would 
do  well  to  rush  back  to  the  community,  find 
Dr.  Desidir  Galsky,  the  distinguished 
former  leader  of  the  community  who  had 
been  ousted  for  being  too  honest,  and  beg 
his  forgiveness. 

Kraus  did  that,  but  the  conversation  be- 
tween Dr.  Galsky  and  Kraus,  for  the  time 
being,  will  have  to  remain  unprinted.  The 
young  people  were  elated.  Following  elec- 
tions. Dr.  Galsky  was  returned  to  the  presi- 
dency he  had  so  well  served  before  being 
summarily  removed  in  an  infamous  putsch. 

His  task  now  is  to  unite  the  Czech  Jewish 
community.  Working  with  the  young  rabbi. 
Daniel  Myer,  an  energetic  group  of  devoted 
Jewish  young  people  who  want  to  know  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  and  actively 
and  openly  celebrate  Jewish  life,  and  a  core 
of  older  people  who  have  survived  enormous 
adversity.  Dr.  Galsky  now  will  have  a 
chance  to  help  this  proud  community  grow 
and  prosper  without  interference. 

RESTORING  JEWISH  LIFE 

In  circumstances  like  this,  which  are  being 
repeated  in  locally  unique  ways  throughout 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  will 
have  a  pivotal  role  to  play,  which  will  help 
determine  the  speed  with  which  this  Jewish 
community  succeeds  in  their  quest  for  iden- 
tity and  self-fulfillment.  Under  this  new" 
democratically  controlled  regime,  the  JDC 
will  have  easy  access.  Remember,  it  was 
Prague  where  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  JDC.  Charles  Jordan,  was  assassinated 
in  1968. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  Jewish 
texts  for  all  levels  of  teaching  and  learning. 


It  was  a  samlzdat  operation,  proudly  but 
clandestinely  lead  by  Dr.  Galsky,  which  al- 
lowed these  young  Jews  of  Prague  to  sustain 
themselves  with  the  first-time  Czech  trans- 
lations of  great  Hebrew  writings  during  the 
past  regime.  Rashi,  hand-typed,  bound  by 
one  of  their  number,  each  copy  psissed 
among  dozens  of  people. 

These  volumes  soon  will  join  other  samiz- 
dat  publications  in  the  museum  of  the  City 
of  Prague  so  its  citizens  can  understand  the 
bravery  of  people  who  would  not  be  crushed 
under  the  apparatus  of  oppression,  which 
had  afflicted  the  country  since  1968.  At 
once,  the  Jewish  community  mirrored  and 
reflected  what  was  occurring  in  the  general 
community,  and  many  of  the  young  Jews 
were  straddling  both  worlds  with  great  dig- 
nity and  courage. 

Now,  Dr.  Galsky  is  reformulating  the 
structure  of  this  small  but  vital  Jewish  com- 
munity. There  will  be  vice  presidents  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  array  of  talented 
people. 

There  will  be  outreach  with  Jewish  educa- 
tion, music,  lectures  and  outside  speakers. 
The  Texas  State  Chamber  Orchestra  played 
on  the  stage  of  the  16th  century  Town  Hall 
in  December  to  a  packed  audience.  It  was  on 
this  stage  that  Franz  Kafka  read  his  works 
before  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
printed  and  read  by  others. 

Soon,  five  of  the  great  cantors  of  the 
world  will  come  to  Prague,  as  they  have  to 
other  liberated  Jewish  communities  in  East- 
ern Europe,  to  perform  first  for  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  Jerusalem  synagogue  and 
then  in  the  general  community.  This  has 
been  cosponsored  by  the  deputy  prime  min- 
ister, Hromatka,  a  Christian,  who  offered  to 
do  so  ithen  Dr.  Galsky  met  with  him  to  dis- 
cuss a  range  of  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
Hromatka  indicated  he  wanted  to  visit 
Israel  and  asked  Dr.  Galsky  to  seek  details 
when  he  journeys  to  Jerusalem  on  his  first 
visit.  Formerly  travels  were  proscribed  by 
the  government.  Now.  everyone  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  a  passport  and  is  free  to  travel 
without  receiving  government  permission. 

CHANCING  POLITICAL  ORDER 

Newly  elected  president  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. Vaclav  Havel,  appointed  Jiri  Dienstbier 
foreign  minister  upon  his  release  from  polit- 
ical prison.  Dienstbier  is  a  major  supporter 
of  the  need  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel. 

Havel.  Dienstbier  and  their  colleagues  had 
formed  the  Civic  Forum,  which  aided  the 
revolutionary  movement.  Among  the  strong- 
est and  most  impressive  leaders  of  the 
forum  is  Rita  Klimova.  A  Jew  born  in 
Prague,  she  lived  some  of  her  teen  years  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Klimova  has  been  nominat- 
ed as  the  new  Czechoslovakian  ambassador 
to  Washington. 

A  remarkable  woman.  Klimova  lamented 
that  because  of  the  pressure  of  forming  the 
new  government  and  ensuring  the  president 
actually  would  be  elected  and  inaugurated, 
she  had  for  the  first  time  in  memory  missed 
the  first  night  of  Hanukkah  at  the  Altneus- 
chul. 

On  being  congratulated  on  their  choice  of 
Klimova.  both  Havel  and  Dienstbier  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  her  abilities,  but 
added  her  brilliance  and  force  would  be 
missed  as  they  begin  to  put  the  new  govern- 
ment into  place. 

A  visit  to  the  Lidove  Noviny,  the  newspa- 
per that  was  the  organ  for  Havel  and  his 
colleagues  for  years,  was  of  particular  inter- 
est. The  present  editor-in-chief  and  manag- 
ing editor  were  released  from  jail  only 
weeks  ago  as  the  bureaucracy  moved  slowly 
to    find    them    and    process    the   necessary 


papers.  After  the  revolution,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed reformist  head  of  the  government 
agency,  which  had  previously  banned  this 
once-illegal  newspaper,  was  able  to  approve 
their  release  instantly, 

Lidove  Noviny  was  published  underground 
until  the  second  week  in  December  when 
the  first  real  public  edition  appeared  in  two 
colors.  It  has  no  presses  or  offices  of  its  own. 
But  it  has  a  talented  and  bright  staff  of 
journalists,  a  numl)er  of  whom  are  Jewish. 
It  is  housed  for  the  time  being  in  the  offices 
of  the  agricultural  publishing  house  near 
the  statue  of  Wensesclas  where  the  revolu- 
tion began. 

This  serious  newspaper  is  without  comput- 
ers, recording  equipment  or  printing  appara- 
tus. The  telephones  are  dead.  Yet,  the  first 
edition  is  out  and  everyone  is  seen  reading 
it. 

The  editors  talked  with  this  writer  for 
over  three  hours  .seeking  information  on  di- 
verse subjects.  They  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Precious  Legacy  exhibition,  an 
extensive  exhibition  of  more  than  350 
Judaic  objects  from  the  Jewish  Museum  of 
Prague.  For  more  than  15  years  I  was  in- 
volved with  the  exhibition,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Project  Judaica  Foundation.  They 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  exhibition,  since 
Czech  newspapers  would  never  have  carried 
stories  about  a  Jewish  exhibition.  More 
than  15  other  countries  wanted  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  were  refused  by  the  Czech  govern- 
ment. Negotiations  currently  are  underway 
to  revive  aspects  of  the  exhibit  for  display 
in  Israel  and  other  countries. 

The  editors  of  Lidove  Noviny  also  sought 
detailed  history  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment.  At  that  moment.  I  was  able  to 
hand  them  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  former 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik  sent  the  previ- 
ous day  to  President  George  Bush,  request- 
ing the  President  grant  most  favored  nation 
status  to  the  new  Czechoslovak  government. 
Sen.  Carl  Levin,  a  recent  visitor  to  Prague, 
will  seek  to  rally  support  for  waiver  of  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  among  his  col- 
leagues who  will  then  press  the  administra- 
tion to  show  our  nation's  support  for  this 
newly  created  democracy. 

The  case  for  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  is  clear.  The  barbed  wire  bor- 
ders between  Czechoslovakia  and  East  and 
West  Germany.  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
down.  Citizens  have  their  passports  and  are 
free  to  travel.  Religious  freedom  is  restored 
and  former  political  prisoners  are  running 
the  country.  By  providing  most  favored 
nation  status  to  this  new  government,  the 
United  States  will  lower  tariffs  on  a  number 
of  dutiable  goods,  thus  handing  much 
needed  hard  currency  to  this  country  who 
economy  is  in  need  or  urgent  repair.  Havel 
is  not  begging  for  handouts.  He  wants  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  the  United 
Slates  and  his  country. 

FREEDOM  TAKES  ROOT 

Are  developments  such  as  these  good  or 
bad  for  the  Jewish  community?  Clearly,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  one  concludes,  so  far,  so 
good.  There  is  much  to  be  done  inside  the 
Jewish  community  to  allow  it  to  fully  enjoy 
the  new  freedom. 

As  democracy  begins  to  flourish,  the  Jews 
will  share  in  its  bounty.  As  religious  free- 
dom spreads  above  ground,  so  should  toler- 
ance for  all  religion.  Vigilance  to  assure  this 
is  on  the  minds  of  the  new  ministers. 

As  the  economy  goes  through  the  upheav- 
als of  conversion  to  a  new.  possibly  hybrid, 
form  of  existence,  one  considers  the  impact 
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on  the  Jewish  communities  within  the  coun- 
tries undergoing  these  convulsive  changes 
In  Czechoslovakia,  hopes  are  high  in  the 
Jewish  community  for  full  participation 
alongside  their  fellow  non-Jews.  There  is  no 
fear  cf  a  rise  in  anti-Semitism,  and  there  is 
widespread  optimism  in  this  community 
with  a  thousand  years  of  rich.  Jewish  histo- 
ry. For  the  first  time  since  Hitler  crushed 
this  community  in  1938.  they  have  elected 
their  own  president.  The  future  looks 
bright. 

On  Dec.  29.  as  the  winter  dusk  settled  in 
early  and  Shabbat  arrived  in  Prague.  Jeu.s 
from  everywhere  gathered  at  the  Altneu.s- 
chul  on  Maiselova  Street  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  The  Town  Halls  bells  chimed  4 
p.m.  as  the  hands  of  the  Roman  and 
Hebrew  clocks  reached  that  place  from  op- 
posite directions. 

It  is  a  tiny  place  with  high  vaulted  ceil 
ings.  A  13th  century  Christian  architect  had 
t)een  engaged  to  design  this  Jewish  house  of 
prayer  having  done  a  credible  job  on  St 
Agnes'  church  and  convent  nearby.  The 
building  profile  had  to  be  lower  than  the 
nearby  church,  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
Christian  sensibilities,  so  he  sunk  the  vesti 
bule  lower  than  street  level. 

This  thoughtful  architect  knew  it  would 
\x  wrong  for  the  Jew  praying  there  to  look 
up  to  the  gothic  vaulted  ceiling  and  see  the 
traditional  four  spines  joined  at  the  top  of 
the  vault  thus  forming  a  cross,  so  he  added 
a  fifth  spine. 

We  entered  the  Altneuschul  on  this  spe- 
cial night,  the  last  Shabbat  of  the  year,  the 
eighth  night  of  Hanukkah.  walked  down  the 
five  steps  Into  the  vestibule  under  the  arch 
of  the  Gothic  doorway  into  the  beautiful 
serene  chamber  of  prayer.  The  crimson 
satin  banner  of  the  Czech  Jews  stretched 
across  the  side  of  the  intricate  forged  iron 
gratework.  In  the  center  of  the  banner  wa.s 
the  Mogen  David  with  its  unique  Swedish 
military  cap.  which  was  awarded  to  the  Jew.s 
of  Prague  for  defending  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia against  the  invading  Swedish  hordes  in 
the  17th  century. 

All  was  ready  for  the  mincha  and  ma  anv 
services.  Here,  they  are  traditionally  short 
ened  in  deference  to  the  elderly  in  the  com 
munity.  Cantor  Peurlicht's  voice  rose  in- 
stantly to  the  highest  point  in  the  ceiling 
and  descended  upon  us.  Each  candle  was 
lighted  on  the  16th  century  menorah  as 
young  and  old  were  called  to  light  a  candle 
until  all  eight  were  ablaze. 

This  was  the  first  Hanukkah  in  freedom 
under  a  president  elected  and  installed  only 
hours  before.  This  was  the  same  president 
who  had  issued  a  personal  invitation  to  the 
new  president  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Communities  of  the  Czech  Lands  to  witness 
his  swearing  in. 

At  a  break  in  the  service,  a  special  prayer 
was  chanted  in  Hebrew  and  Czech  for  the 
health  and  success  of  the  new  president  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Then  Dr.  Galsky  read  a 
letter  he  was  sending,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  community,  wishing  the  president 
success  and  pledging  him  and  his  govern 
ment  support  in  every  way.  A  representative 
of  the  government  was  present  to  receive 
these  greetings  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
president. 

As  we  left  the  Altneuschul.  we  hugged 
each  other,  cognizant  of  the  power  of  the 
day  and  evening's  events  in  both  the  coun- 
try's history  and  that  of  this  Jewish  commu- 
nity. Glancing  back.  I  saw  a  luminescent 
glow  over  the  prayer  bench  of  the  great  ma- 
haral.  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Bezalel.  as  once 
again  he  appeared  to  watch  over  his  flock  in 
their  new  freedom. 


It  is  clear  all  eyes  will  continue  to  focus  on 
developments  along  Maiselova  Street  in 
Prague  to  see  how  freedom  takes  root  once 
again  in  this  unique  Jewish  community. 

(Editors  Note:  Mark  E.  Talisman  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations" 
Washington  Office.  He  is  a  former  chief 
aide  to  Congre-ssman  Charles  A.  Vanik.)« 


PEACE  INITIATIVES  ON 

CYPRUS-SENATE  CONCUR- 

RENT RESOLUTION  87 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  87,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  support  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General's  peace  ini- 
tiatives on  Cyprus. 

This  concurrent  resolution  declares 
the  Senate's  support  for  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Perez  de 
Cuellars  current  effort  regarding 
Cyprus.  It  finds  the  continuation  of 
meaningful  talks  on  Cyprus  indispen- 
sable to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  and  encourages  both  parties 
on  Cyprus  to  resume  negotiations. 

This  concurrent  resolution  sends  an 
important  signal  to  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriots  that  the  United  States 
seeks  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  on- 
going problem.  It  is  an  indication  of 
congressional  dissatisfaction  over  the 
inability  to  reach  a  diplomatic  solution 
on  Cyprus. 

On  July  20,  1974,  Turkish  forces  in- 
vaded the  island  of  Cyprus,  occupying 
37  percent  of  the  country  and  killing 
and  displacing  thousands  of  Greek 
Cypriots.  Today,  some  30,000  Turkish 
troops  still  occupy  the  island  despite 
condemnation  of  their  continued  pres- 
ence by  the  United  Nations.  In  addi- 
tion, thousands  of  Greek  Cypriots 
remain  refugees  in  their  own  land, 
unable  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island. 

Since  the  invasion,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  undertaken  to  mediate  the 
conflict  between  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  communities  and  achieve  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops.  The 
negotiation  process  has  focused  on 
ways  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  Cypriots  and  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots, and  to  reestablish  some  form  of 
central  government  on  the  island. 

The  United  Nations,  with  U.S.  sup- 
port, has  been  promoting  a  negotia- 
tion process  aimed  at  creating  a  new 
federal  republic  on  the  island.  Over 
the  years,  while  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  parties  have  continued  to 
focus  on  creating  one  state,  with  free- 
dom of  movement  between  the  two 
sides,  it  has  become  clear  that  many 
Turks  would  prefer  two  separate 
states  with  limits  on  freedom  of  prop- 
erty and  settlement. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  round  of  the 
current  U.N.  negotiation  process  failed 
because  Mr.  Denktash,  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  leader,  refused  to  consider 
U.N.  Secretary  General  de  Cuellar's 
proposal  which  lays  out  basic  princi- 


ples governing  an  eventual  agreement 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  General  Secre- 
tary's draft  agreement  include  possible 
understandings  on  such  issues  as  secu- 
rity, freedom  of  movement,  property, 
and  settlement  and  a  provision  for  a 
constitution. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  embodied  by  its 
charter,  is  to  prevent  aggressive  action 
and  to  settle  problems  peacefully.  Yet, 
Mr.  Denktash  claims  that  the  draft 
document  goes  beyond  the  United  Na- 
tions's  role  as  mediator.  President  Vas- 
siliou,  the  Greek-Cypriot  leader  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  consider  de  Cuellar's  peace 
initiatives  as  a  foundation  for  further 
discussion  of  peace  talks. 

Most  recently,  the  Secretary  has  in- 
vited the  two  sides  to  meet  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  this  month  to 
address  and  settle  these  differences. 
Mr.  Denktash.  once  more,  has  declined 
this  invitation. 

The  only  way  this  longstanding 
tragic  division  of  the  island  will  be  re- 
solved is  if  there  is  continual  intercom- 
munal  dialogue  between  the  two  lead- 
ers. The  failure  to  continue  the  dia- 
logue and  to  end  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion has  brought  unimaginable  suffer- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  island.  It  is 
long  past  time  for  this  conflict  to  be 
resolved  and  for  a  concerted  effort  to 
be  made  to  unite  the  island  and  return 
Greek  Cypriots  to  their  homeland. 

I  urge  both  sides  to  return  to  the 
table.  I  hope  that  Turkish  leader  Rauf 
Denktash  and  Cypriot  President 
George  Vassiliou  will  see  the  General 
Secretary's  draft  as  a  common  founda- 
tion to  resume  talks  and  to  bring 
about  a  stable  and  just  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  problem.* 


General  Conaway  to  this  important 
post.  I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing Major  General  Conaway  Godspeed 
as  he  undertakes  his  new  commis- 
sion.* 


HONORING  GENERAL  CONAWAY 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  achievement  of  a 
distinguished  soldier  and  a  good 
friend.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Conaway 
has  been  chosen  by  President  Bush  to 
serve  as  the  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

I  got  to  know  General  Conaway 
through  his  bright  and  talented 
daughter,  Ellen  Conaway,  who  served 
on  my  Washington  staff.  I  often  won- 
dered where  Ellen  had  learned  her 
finely  honed  skills;  meeting  General 
Conaway  left  me  with  no  doubt  about 
the  source  of  those  talents.  He  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  able  men  I 
know.  He  is  a  real  leader,  capable  of 
sizing  up  men  and  situations  with 
lightning  speed  and  pinpoint  accuracy. 

Those  are  essential  skills  in  a  world 
of  combat— whether  it  is  political 
combat  or  the  struggle  on  the  battle- 
field. 

I  think  President  Bush  has  made  a 
wise  and  farsighted  decision  in  naming 


MISSOURI  SCHOOL  COMPLETES 
DRUG  ABUSE  RESISTANCE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1990.  47  fifth  grade  students 
from  East  Buchanan  Elementary 
School  completed  a  17-week  seminar 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Edu- 
cation DARE  Program.  East  Buchan- 
an Elementary  School  was  one  of  nine 
Missouri  schools  chosen  to  participate 
in  this  pilot  program  and  this  fifth 
grade  class  is  the  first  in  its  school's 
history  to  complete  DARE. 

The  DARE  Program  was  developed 
in  Los  Angeles.  CA,  with  the  aid  and 
input  of  parents,  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. The  program  was  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  peer  pressure,  self 
management  skills,  alternative  life- 
styles and  alternatives  to  drug  use. 
The  17- week  seminars  are  conducted 
by  specially  trained  troopers  from  the 
Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol.  The 
DARE  Program  has  shown  promise  in 
California  and  I  am  certain  that  given 
the  quality  of  the  young  people  in 
Missouri  it  will  be  a  resounding  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  fifth 
grade  students  of  East  Buchanan  Ele- 
mentary School  and  only  regret  that  I 
could  not  be  at  their  graduation. 
Through  my  recent  tours  of  schools  in 
Missouri.  I  have  talked  with  hundreds 
of  young  people  about  the  problems 
and  pressures  that  they  will  or  are  al- 
ready facing  as  drugs  and  alcohol 
enter  their  lives.  My  son  Sam  is  near- 
ing  the  age  of  these  students  and  he 
will  face  the  same  challenges  that 
they  face.  I  hope  that  he  has  the 
strength,  determination  and  courage 
that  will  be  needed  to  prevail  over  the 
awful  specter  of  drugs.  The  challenges 
to  our  youth  are  greater  than  ever 
before,  but  with  the  commitment  of 
adults  and  students  alike  our  youth 
will  prevail.  They  must,  for  the  deci- 
sions they  make  today  may  determine 
where  our  country  will  be  tomorrow. # 


PAKISTAN  IS  GROWING 
IMPATIENT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recess,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  December  15, 
1989,  written  by  John  F.  Bums  with  a 
dateline  of  Islamabad.  Pakistan.  The 
heading  was  a  simple  one:  "Pakistan  Is 
Growing  Impatient  With  U.S.  Over  Af- 
ghanistan Policy." 

It  is  a  question— being  asked  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  around  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  the  affected 
region— of  the  United  States  continu- 


ing to  supply  weapons  and  not  trying 
to  work  out  a  negotiated  settlement. 

My  guess  is  that  our  policy  on  Af- 
ghanistan can  be  modified  to  promote 
peace,  instead  of  further  senseless 
bloodshed. 

When  Soviet  troops  were  there,  I 
was  a  strong  backer  of  sending  weap- 
ons and  providing  assistsuice  to  those 
resisting  the  invasion.  Now,  with 
Soviet  troops  removed,  we  have  a  very 
different  situation. 

True,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
supply  the  Najibullah  regime  with 
enormous  quantities  of  weapons.  Some 
United  States  officials  have  estimated 
that  Soviet  weapons  deliveries  in  1989 
amounted  to  $300  million  per  month. 
We  had  a  chance  to  accept  a  Soviet 
offer  of  a  mutual  arms  cutoff  back  in 
1988,  at  the  time  the  Geneva  Accords 
on  Afghanistan  were  signed,  but  we  re- 
jected the  deal.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  renew  discussions  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  at 
their  meeting  in  Moscow  with  the  aim 
of  stopping  the  flow  of  arms  to  both 
sides,  coupled  with  destruction  or  re- 
moval of  the  huge,  one-sided  advan- 
tage that  the  Kabul  regime  now 
enjoys. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
should  be  working  overtime  to  con- 
vince the  leaders  of  the  Afghan  resist- 
ance that  the  time  has  come  to  consid- 
er a  negotiated  settlement  to  this  civil 
war.  We  stood  squarely  behind  the 
Mujahidin  during  their  10-year  strug- 
gle against  the  Soviet  invasion.  Now 
that  the  invaders  have  left,  and  the 
military  situation  is  stalemated,  we 
should  use  our  influence  to  help 
broker  an  honorable  transition  to  a 
provisional  government,  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Afghan  people,  to 
ensure  the  future  neutrality  and  sta- 
bility of  their  proud  nation.  I  would 
add  that  our  efforts  in  this  area 
should  be  directed  toward  the  Soviet 
and  Pakistani  Governments  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
some  3.8  million  Afghan  refugees  are 
waiting  in  Pakistan  for  the  chance  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  resume 
their  lives  after  more  than  10  years  of 
a  terrible,  tragic  warfare.  To  continue 
this  needless  bloodshed  is  in  no  one's 
best  interest,  and  that  clearly  includes 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Bush  administration  to 
modify  its  present  policy. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Bums'  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  15.  1989] 

Pakistan  Wearies  of  Afghan  Burden 

(By  John  F.  Bums) 

Islamabad.  Pakistan.— The  Government  of 
Prime  Minister  Benazir  Bhutto  is  growing 
increasingly  impatient  with  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  Muslim  guerrillas  who  use 
Pakistan  as  a  base  for  their  operations 
against  the  Soviet-backed  Afghan  Govern- 
ment. 

Among  senior  officials  here,  the  impa- 
tience  has  begun  to  focus  on  the  United 


States,  with  some  of  Ms.  Bhutto's  advisers 
saying  Washington  may  be  solidifying  a 
stalemate  by  allowing  the  guerrilla  leaders 
to  exercise  a  veto  over  any  negotiations  with 
Kabul. 

In  interviews  here,  these  officials  said  the 
American  policy,  if  continued,  could  fjerpet- 
uate  the  problems  that  the  war  has  imposed 
on  Pakistan,  among  them  the  3.5  million 
Afghan  refugees  in  camps  in  Pakistan,  the 
trafficking  in  hundreds  of  tons  of  heroin 
reaching  here  each  year  from  rebel-held 
areas  of  Afghanistan  and  the  regional  insta- 
bility sown  by  the  fighting. 

CHINESE  AND  IRANIAN  INTEREST 

The  growing  misgivings  about  American 
policy  come  as  two  other  countries  that 
have  been  strong  backers  of  the  guerrillas. 
Iran  and  China,  have  shown  interest  in  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement. 

Since  the  death  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini  in  June,  Iran  has  signaled  that  it 
favors  peace  talks  and  has  moved  rapidly  to 
improve  its  ties  with  Moscow,  which  com- 
mitted troops  to  the  Kabul  Government's 
defense  for  a  decade  and  remains  its  sole 
source  of  outside  aid.  China  has  cut  off 
arms  supplies  to  the  Muslim  fighters  and 
has  advocated  formation  of  a  "broad-based 
government  "  in  Kabul,  wording  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  diplomatic  efforts  on  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Among  the  rebels'  major  backers,  only  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  shown 
no  sign  of  weakening  their  support. 

Despite  what  senior  officials  have  said  are 
private  doubts,  Ms.  Bhutto  has  publicly  en- 
dorsed the  American  approach  to  the  con- 
flict. Since  Soviet  troops  withdrew  on  Feb. 
15.  this  has  combined  a  continued  flow  of 
weapons  to  the  guerrillas  through  Pakistan 
with  backing  for  the  rebel  leaders'  demand 
that  President  Najibullahs  Kabul  Govern- 
ment step  down  as  a  condition  for  negotia- 
tions. 

■that's  all  rubbish!  " 

While  rejecting  proposals  from  Kabul  for 
talks,  the  guerrillas  have  failed  to  fulfill 
their  predictions  that  they  would  capture 
Kabul.  Nor  have  they  taken  any  provincial 
center  that  they  did  not  already  hold  on 
Feb.  15.  and  they  have  expended  much  of 
their  energy  on  feuding  among  themselves. 

•Forget  atKJut  Kabul  falling."  one  Paki- 
stani official  said.  ■'That's  all  rubbish!  The 
present  policy  will  never  work,  except  to 
insure  that  Najibullah  remains  in  power." 

Although  various  alternative  policies  have 
been  circulating  among  Pakistani  officials, 
all  of  them  have  in  common  a  move  that  the 
United  States  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to 
make:  telling  the  rebels,  in  effect,  that  they 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  $600  million  a 
year  in  arms  and  other  assistance  that  has 
been  provided  by  Washington  if  they  cannot 
force  Mr.  Najibullah  from  power  and  if  they 
refuse  to  consider  any  talks,  however  indi- 
rect, with  Kabul. 

Pakistaini  officials  said  the  possibilities 
for  talks  would  include  indirect  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Najibullah  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  summoning  of  a  loya  jirga.  or 
grand  assembly,  a  body  Afghans  have  tradi- 
tionally used  for  settling  matters  of  national 
importance.  One  idea  is  that  representatives 
of  the  Kabul  Government,  if  not  Mr.  Naji- 
bullah and  his  top  ministers,  could  attend 
the  meeting. 

sticking  with  policy 
The  Pakistanis  said  senior  American  offi- 
cials who  have  visited  here  recently,  includ- 
ing Peter  Tomsen.  President  Bush's  special 
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envoy  to  the  Afghan  resistance,  admitted 
that  the  hopes  American  officials  have  ex- 
pressed in  public— that  the  rebels  will  unite 
l)ehind  the  provisional  government  estab 
lished  in  Pakistan  this  year,  and  that  they 
will  achieve  a  military  breakthrough  that 
will  force  Mr.  NajibuHah  out— seern  increas 
ingly  unrealistic. 

Still,  the  Pakistani  officials  said,  the 
Americans  argued  for  sticking  with  the 
policy,  partly  because  they  do  not  believe 
that  anything  else  is  likely  to  work  and 
partly  because  they  hope  that  Mikhail  S 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  will  dump  Mr. 
Najibullah. 

Some  believe  that  the  Kabul  leader,  who 
has  survived  at  least  two  coup  attempts  al- 
ready this  year,  may  be  toppled  by  rivals 
within  his  Government.  But  this  is  .seen  as  a 
long  shot,  and  among  Pakistani  and  Ameri- 
can officials  here  express  similar  doubt.s 
about  the  Kremlin  abandoning  Mr.  Najibul 
lah.  Western  diplomats  also  cautioned 
against  expecting  any  rebel  military  break 
through  before  next  spring,  and  probably 
not  then. 

"The  Americans  aren't  fools."  one  of  Paki- 
stan's top  Afghan  experts  said.  Whatever 
they  say  in  public,  they  agree  with  us  100 
per  cent  about  what's  been  going  on.  And 
they  know  that  if  it  doesn't  get  any  better, 
they  won't  be  able  to  sustain  the  policy  for 
very  long.' 

At  one  point,  the  officials  said.  Ms.  Bhutto 
said  she  would  consider  opening  the  Afghan 
policy  for  national  debate  by  making  a 
speech  in  the  National  Assembly  that  would 
question  where  the  current  approach  was 
leading.  But  the  officials  said  the  Prime 
Minister  decided  not  to  speak,  partly  be- 
cause of  her  concerns  about  trouble  from 
Pakistan's  most  powerful  fundamentalist 
group,  the  Islamic  Society,  which  has  close 
ties  to  the  strongest  and  most  hard-line  of 
the  Afghan  rebel  factions. 

Now.  the  officials  said,  if  a  policy  chantte 
was  to  come,  it  would  have  to  be  initiated  b\ 
the  United  States.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  REAR 
ADM.  PETER  DEMAYO 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  service  of  a 
great  American  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  Rear  Adm.  Peter  Demayo, 
the  present  deputy  assistant  com- 
mander for  aviation  depots  within  the 
Navy's  Air  System  Command  will 
retire  tomorro.,  February  9,  thus 
bringing  an  end  to  his  32  years  of  serv- 
ice to  our  country  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Demayo  joined  the 
Navy  in  1958  receiving  a  commission  as 
a  Supply  Corps  officer.  During  the 
early  years  of  his  career  he  served 
tours  aboard  the  Cacapon  (AOO-52) 
and  the  U.S.S.  Canopus  (AS-34).  Addi- 
tionally, he  served  at  the  Navy  Supply 
Center,  Oakland.  CA,  Fleet  Activities, 
Sasebo.  Japan,  and  the  Electronic 
Supply  Office,  Great  Lakes,  IL.  He 
was  also  assigned  to  Headquarters. 
Naval  Material  Command  here  in 
Washington.  DC. 

From  1972  to  1975,  he  served  as  as- 
sistant professor  and  director  of  the 
Systems  Acquisition  Management  Pro- 
gram at  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey.  CA.  He  then  served 
as  supply  officer  for  the  U.S.S.   Hol- 


land (AS-32),  supporting  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarines  in  Holy  Loch,  Scot- 
land. 

Returning  to  Washington,  he  acted 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Manpower.  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics,  where  he 
worked  on  the  settlement  of  major 
shipbuilding  claims.  Following  that 
tour  he  became  the  executive  director 
for  contracts  at  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command.  Washington.  DC.  From 
June  1982  to  July  1987  he  was  the  as- 
sistant commander  for  contracts. 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command.  In  July 
1987  he  as.sumed  his  current  position 
as  deputy  assistant  commander  for 
aviation  depots. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  tenure  as 
deputy  assistant  commander  for  avia- 
tion depots.  Admiral  Demayo  has  per- 
sonally seen  to  the  modernization  of 
these  important  national  assets.  He 
has  organized  the  depots  into  an  effec- 
tive and  flourishing  industrial  corpora- 
tion which  performs  depot  level  main- 
tenance on  aircraft,  aircraft  engines, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  various 
other  components  each  year.  He  has 
made  total  quality  management 
[TQM]  a  reality  within  his  corpora- 
tion and  has  ensured  the  American 
ta.xpayer  is  getting  the  most  for  dollar 
invested.  His  reorganization  of  the 
depot  system  and  creation  of  a  corpo- 
rate board  to  oversee  the  activities  of 
this  $2  billion  a  year  business  has  al- 
lowed the  depots  to  compete  success- 
fully for  open  bid  contracts.  The 
depots  at  North  Island  and  Norfolk 
teamed  together  to  bid  on  the  contract 
to  rework  the  Navy's  F-14  and  won. 
Not  only  have  these  depots  successful- 
ly executed  this  contract,  but  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  the  F-14  standard 
level  depot  maintenance  from  $1.7  mil- 
lion per  aircraft  to  $1.3  million  per  air- 
craft. 

As  Rear  Admiral  Demayo  retires.  I 
.salute  his  accomplishments.  In  this 
day  of  austere  budgets,  he  has  brought 
about  change  which  ultimately 
strengthens  our  readiness  and  ensures 
we  can  continue  to  enjoy  today's  peace 
while  remaining  ready  to  respond  to 
tomorrow's  threat.* 


CUDAHY  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  act  of  patriotic  devotion 
that  deserves  the  respect  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  May  28  the  Cudahy  War  Memo- 
rial Fund,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Allied  Veterans  Council  of  Cudahy, 
will  be  dedicating  a  memorial  to  veter- 
ans who  have  served  in  foreign  wars. 
This  memorial,  which  will  be  located 
in  Sheridan  Park  in  Cudahy,  WI,  is  a 
living  sign  of  the  continued  devotion 
of  Cudahy's  war  veterans  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  built  our  Nation  and  made 
it  a  wonder  of  the  world. 


On  May  28.  Cudahy  will  hold  what  is 
expected  to  be  the  greatest  parade  in 
its  history  to  honor  these  men  and 
their  accomplishment. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  great  day  for 
Cudahy.  And  it  would  not  be  possible 
if  not  for  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  Cudahy  War  Memorial 
Fund— of  Bud  Bessler;  Joseph  Farina: 
George  Dawidziak;  Lloyd  Buttke: 
Robert  Felle  Jr.;  Alexander  Haidarian; 
Joseph  Macek:  Anthony  Luljak; 
Donald  Jankowski;  Frank  Chovanec; 
Daniel  Furdek;  and  Donald  Arthur 
Jensen. 

These  men  based  their  lives  on  the 
idea  that  a  sacrifice  for  America— for 
this  land  of  liberty— is  the  greatest 
and  most  valuable  gift  anyone  can 
give.  Their  work,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  whole  Cudahy  community, 
shows  that  this  spirit  is  still  alive  in 
southeast  Wisconsin. • 


ers   a   safe    heaven   within   Panama's 
banking  system.* 


PANAMA  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing this  authorizing  legislation,  the 
Congress  expresses  its  support  for  the 
process  of  rebuilding  the  Panamanian 
economy,  and  in  assisting  the  effort  to 
establish  and  maintain  lasting  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  that  country.  The 
United  States  has  a  unique  historic  re- 
lationship with  Panama,  as  well  as 
vital  national  security  interests  that 
can  only  be  protected  by  a  free  and 
vital  Panamanian  Government.  Events 
of  the  last  several  years,  culminating 
with  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  to 
dislodge  the  dictatorship  of  Manuel 
Noriega,  have  been  deeply  troubling. 
Our  mutual  interests  will  be  best 
served  by  an  early  removal  of  our 
troops,  and  a  quick  and  speedy  recov- 
ery of  the  Panamanian  economy. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Panamanian  banking  system,  under 
Mr.  Noriega,  became  notorious  as  a 
laundering  point  for  the  illegal  profits 
from  the  drug  smuggling  industry. 
Changes  in  banking  laws  and  regula- 
tions undertaken  during  the  Noriega 
regime  allowed  the  Colombian  drug 
cartels  to  hide  their  profits  in  interna- 
tional banking  institutions.  Because 
the  vast  majority  of  initial  drug  trans- 
actions in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in- 
volved our  currency,  which  is  also  the 
currency  of  the  Goverrunent  of 
Panama,  it  is  clear  that  our  national 
effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotics  is 
directly  related  to  our  ability  to  stem 
the  flow  of  drug  profits.  This  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  first  step  in  help- 
ing to  place  the  Panamanian  economic 
system  on  sound,  legal  ground.  I  look 
forward  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  report  the  President  will  submit 
by  April  15  of  this  year  describing  the 
specific  steps  being  taken  by  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  eliminate 
those  bank  secrecy  practices  that  al- 
lowed international  narcotic  traffick- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1990 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990.  This  important  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to 
correct  a  number  of  unfortunate  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  last  term  that  significantly  eroded 
earlier  landmark  civil  rights  decisions 
of  the  Court.  The  impact  of  these  1989 
decisions  is  to  reverse  the  course  the 
Congress  and  the  Court  have  been  fol- 
lowing over  the  past  quarter  century 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  would 
prohibit  reliance  on  prejudice  in 
making  employment  decisions  and 
would  prohibit  racial  harassment  on 
the  job  and  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  application  of  contracts. 
These  are  protections  that  were  drasti- 
cally limited  in  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions last  year.  In  addition  the  legisla- 
tion would  restore  the  burden  of  proof 
standards  for  proving  discriminatory 
employment  practices  that  were  estab- 
lished 18  years  ago  in  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  was  effec- 
tively overruled  by  the  Court  last  year. 

The  bill  will  also  encourage  volun- 
tary settlement  agreements  to  resolve 
discrimination  cases  in  communities 
across  the  Nation  and  will  extend  the 
protections  against  intentional  job  dis- 
crimination to  victims  of  sexual,  reli- 
gious, or  ethhnic  harassment. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  the  bipartisan  group  of  30  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
this  important  legislation.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  the  direction  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  in  the  last  year 
on  protecting  employees  from  discrim- 
ination and  urge  the  Senate  to  make 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  one  of  its 
major  legislative  priorities  this  year.* 


NICARAGUA'S  DENIAL  OF  VISAS 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
OBSERVER  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  will  not 
permit  members  of  President  Bush's 
Election  Observer  Commission,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  enter  Nicara- 
gua. Senator  Ldgar  and  Congressman 
Beilenson.  along  with  the  administra- 
tion, have  worked  tirelessly  to  identify 
a  means  by  which  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  would  issue  visas  to  the 
entire  Commission.  Numerous  options 
have  been  explored  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Goverrunent,  but  the  Sandinistas 
have  remained  totally  inflexible,  100 
percent  unyielding  in  their  refusal  to 
grant  entry  visas. 


As  a  result  of  this  intransigence. 
Senator  Lugar  announced  yesterday 
that  the  President's  Commission  has 
been  disbanded.  This  is  certainly  un- 
fortunate, and  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Congress  to  forge  a  con- 
sensus on  future  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas  stated  objection  to 
granting  visas  is  that  the  President's 
Commission,  comprised  of  Members  of 
the  same  Congress  that  voted  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  support  the  democratic 
process  in  Nicaragua,  cannot  possibly 
be  impartial  observers.  It  is  obviously 
not  important  to  the  Sandinistas  that 
the  Commission,  by  design  and  explic- 
it intention,  comprises  a  broadly- 
based,  bipartisan,  and  ideologically 
mixed  membership  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

As  Senator  Lugar  stated  yesterday, 
in  his  considerable  experience  as  an 
election  observer,  he  has  never  been 
denied  access  to  a  purportedly  honest 
election  process.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Lugar 's  statement  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

President  Bush's  objectives  in  consti- 
tuting the  Conunission  are  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  monitor  first-hand  the  elec- 
tion process  in  Nicaragua  in  order  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  is  keeping  its 
commitment  to  hold  a  free  and  fair 
election.  Furthermore,  by  observing 
the  election  process,  members  would 
be  better  able  to  lead  an  informed 
debate  regarding  United  States  policy 
vis-a-vis  Nicaragua  in  the  post-election 
period. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  the  objec- 
tives that  the  Sandinistas  have  chosen 
to  frustrate  by  their  adamant  refusal 
to  grant  the  visas. 

If  the  election  process  is  as  free  and 
fair  as  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
insist,  it  seems  to  this  Senator  at  least 
that  it  would  enhance  the  credibility 
of  their  assertions  by  having  that 
process  certified  even  by  those  who 
may  have  been  critical  of  Nicaragua  in 
the  past.  I  agree  with  Senator  Lugar  s 
characterization  of  the  Sandinista  de- 
cision to  deny  visas  as  a  foreign  policy 
blunder.  They  have  far  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  their  continued  intran- 
sigence. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua is  at  a  watershed  point.  In  the 
aftermath  and  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  elections,  the  United  States  will  no 
doubt  restmie  an  active  debate  on  the 
proper  policy  toward  that  country. 
This  Senator  would  suggest  that  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Sandinistas  are 
even  more  important  than  the  elec- 
tions themselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  wants  to 
state  unequivocally,  regardless  of  the 
visa  question  and  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of   the   elections,   Nicaragua 


has  only  just  begun  the  long  process 
of  democratization.  It  is  clear  that  the 
elections  are  not  the  end  objective. 
They  represent  an  essential  element  in 
a  much  broader,  longer-term  process 
of  creating  a  democratic,  pluralist,  and 
open  society.  Nor  is  it  clear  as  of  yet 
that  the  election  process,  in  all  its 
phases,  will  be  judged  free  and  fair. 

Even  if  the  Sandinistas  win  an  elec- 
tion that  international  observers  con- 
sider to  have  met  acceptable  stand- 
ards, that  it  no  way  implies  that  we 
will  automatically  return  to  fully  nor- 
malized bilateral  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  The  sin- 
gular, if  significant,  act  of  conducting 
a  fair  election  process  does  not  imme- 
diately and  automatically  grant  Nica- 
ragua membership  in  the  family  of 
democratic  nations. 

The  country  still  must  live  up  to  the 
commitments  it  has  made  to  its  own 
people,  its  neighbors,  and  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Regardless  of  the  election's  outcome, 
will  the  Sandinistas  finally  end  their 
support  for  the  Marxist  FMLN  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador,  as  they  have  prom- 
ised to  do?  Will  the  Sandinistas  drasti- 
cally cut  the  size  of  their  enormous 
military  and  internal  security  forces, 
as  their  neighbors  and  the  internal  op- 
position have  demanded?  Will  the  San- 
dinistas end  party  control  of  the  mili- 
tary and  police  forces? 

Will  they  permit  the  political  opposi- 
tion to  operate  as  a  legitimate  demo- 
cratic opposition,  with  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  normally  accorded  the 
opposition  in  a  functioning  democra- 
cy? Will  the  Sandinistas  end  their  har- 
assment of  nonparty  businesses, 
church  and  other  groups  in  the  Nica- 
raguan society?  Will  there  be  a  legiti- 
mate system  of  justice? 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  Nicara- 
guan elections  are  a  watershed  event 
for  United  States  policy  and  relations 
vis  a  vis  Nicaragua.  Regardless  of 
whether  members  of  the  President's 
Commission  receive  entry  visas,  our 
commitment  to  promoting  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  is  not  diminished  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  longstanding  commitment  to  democ- 
racy for  all  the  people  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. We  congratulate  the  people  of 
Chile,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Panama,  and  others  for  their  recent 
expressions  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. We  continue  to  hold  out  that  hope 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  especially 
Nicaragua.  The  cynical  decision  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  exclude  a 
bipartisan  group  of  observers  from 
this  Congress  and  appointed  by  our 
President,  casts  a  dark  shadow  over 
both  this  election  and  the  future  of 
United  States-Nicaraguan  relations.* 
*  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  summer,  I  suggested  to  President 
Bush  that  given  the  importance  of  the 
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Nicaraguan  election  to  the  potential 
alleviation  of  one  of  our  worst  foreign 
policy  dilemmas,  an  official  election 
observer  group  should  be  appointed 
months  in  advance.  All  members  could 
visit  Nicaragua  and  come  to  a  careful 
understanding  of  both  historical  and 
current  circumstances. 

In  unprecedented  fashion.  President 
Bush  appointed  a  bipartisan,  two- 
House,  diverse  20-member  congression- 
al observer  group  on  November  14  to 
be  cochaired  by  Representative  An- 
thony Beilenson  and  me.  We  were 
charged  with  visiting  Nicaragua  at  all 
possible  times  and  locations  and  given 
the  widest  latitude  for  our  own  delib- 
erations and  report.  I  was  confident 
that  we  could  serve  an  important  pur 
pose  by  witnessing  for  democracy 
through  well-informed  observation 
and  leadership  in  the  inevitable  post- 
election debate  on  Nicaraguan-United 
States  relationships  which  will  follow 
the  February  25  balloting. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  our  entire 
delegation  will  not  be  invited  to  come 
to  Nicaragua  as  a  group.  Individual 
members  have  been  denied  visas.  I 
have  written  to  President  Daniel 
Ortega.  Other  Americans  who  have 
visited  Nicaragua  have  requested  that 
our  observer  group  be  invited  to  come. 
I  have  requested  assistance  from  legal 
counsel  representing  Nicaragua  in 
Washington. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  re- 
mained intransigent  in  arbitrarily 
choosing  those  it  wished  to  observe 
the  election  and  making  a  point  of 
hostility  to  any  official  United  States 
observers. 

Representative  Beilenson  and  I 
have  informed  our  group  that  we  will 
not  be  traveling  to  Nicaragua  as  a 
group.  Individual  members  may  wish 
to  seek  visas  or  make  statements  about 
the  situation,  but  Representative  Beil- 
enson and  I  will  not  travel  to  Nicara- 
gua for  the  election.  The  Bush  admin- 
istration concurs  in  our  decision. 

I  applaud  the  observation  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  OAS.  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  his  group,  the  Center 
for  Democracy,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  among  many 
others.  The  acceleration  of  an  election 
timetable,  the  freeing  of  political  pris- 
oners, international  pressure  to  end 
violent  campaign  incidents,  bringing 
some  equity  into  media  availability, 
and  taking  seriously  the  various  ac- 
cords of  the  Central  American  demo- 
cratically elected  presidents  have  been 
stimulated  and  reinforced  by  interna- 
tional observers  including  some  very 
able  witnesses  from  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
cochairman  of  several  United  States 
election  observer  groups.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  been  denied 
access  to  a  purportedly  free  and  fair 
election  process.  I  am  disappointed  by 
this  turn  by  events. 


Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion in  building  democratic  institu- 
tions in  Nicaragua  and  in  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  should  be  evident  in  the 
days  and  weeks  following  the  election. 

Even  from  a  distance,  I  will  be  able 
to  note  whether  there  is  a  new-found 
tolerance  for  pluralism  and  diversity 
of  thought,  a  system  of  justice,  an  end 
to  political  prisons  and  neighborhood 
watch  committees,  a  bill  of  rights 
guaranteeing  religious,  political,  and 
press  freedom,  property  rights,  and 
the  right  to  travel  freely. 

The  end  of  subversion  of  other  de- 
mocracies in  Central  America  should 
be  evident  and  is  essential  for  a  new 
relationship  to  prosper. 

I  look  forward  to  being  an  active 
participant  in  the  post-election  debate 
and  in  the  formulation  of  new  policy 
for  Nicaragua  and  Central  America.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  Act.  The 
legislation  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Glenn,  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  with  the  assistance 
of  Senator  Roth,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  efforts  in  drafting 
this  important  legislation. 

S.  2006  would  elevate  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  a  Cabi- 
net-level department,  the  Department 
of  the  Environment.  This  newly  estab- 
lished position  would  give  environmen- 
tal issues  the  status  they  deserve.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  that  has  not  created  a 
high-level  Department  for  the  Envi- 
ronment. The  world  community  has 
indicated  that  they  are  prepared  to 
elevate  the  importance  of  environmen- 
tal issues  on  national  and  internation- 
al agendas.  At  the  European  economic 
summit  in  Paris  last  July,  the  leaders 
of  the  seven  largest  industrial  nations 
devoted  a  third  of  their  communique 
to  an  appeal  for  decisive  action  to  un- 
derstand and  protect  the  Earth's  eco- 
logical balance.  Last  November,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  attended  an 
international  meeting  with  environ- 
mental ministers  from  67  other  coun- 
tries to  discuss  and  adopt  agreement  in 
principle  on  the  stabilization  of  carbon 
dioxide  emissions.  Dealing  with  envi- 
ronmental, resource,  and  development 
issues  in  the  future  will  require  a  far 
greater  degree  of  productive  dialog  be- 
tween nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  finding  solutions  to 
environmental  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  can  be  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  meeting  that 
goal. 

Environmental  concerns  are  now  ad- 
dressed  at    the   sub-Cabinet   level.   A 


sub-Cabinet  EPA  does  not  send  the  ap- 
propriate signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  the  priority  and  leadership 
to  be  given  by  the  United  States  to  en- 
vironmental protection  policy.  By  en- 
acting the  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment Act.  we  will  send  a  clear  signal 
both  to  the  Nation  and  abroad  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  the 
environment  and  is  willing  to  take  a 
leadership  position  in  finding  solutions 
to  global  environmental  problems. 

At  home,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  face  environmental  challenges 
whether  it  be  acid  rain,  air  pollution, 
solid  waste,  or  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer.  It  will  take  political 
action  and  greater  public  awareness  to 
sufficiently  address  the  environmental 
concerns  of  today.  As  Congress  pro- 
gresses with  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  we  must  demonstrate  that  we 
stand  firmly  behind  effective  environ- 
mental policies. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  are  confronted 
with  many  of  the  same  environmental 
problems  facing  other  States:  solid 
waste  disposal,  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  hazardous  waste  storage.  As 
States  like  New  Mexico  continue  to 
grow,  so  will  their  need  for  additional 
assistance  in  meeting  environmental 
health  and  safety.  We  must  give  EPA 
the  proper  status  to  ensure  that  such 
needs  are  met. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  redesig- 
nate the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  the  Department  of  Environ- 
ment; would  authorize  an  Interagency 
Task  Force  of  Global  Envirormiental 
Change  to  advise  multilateral  assistant 
organizations  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation and  environmental  protec- 
tion through  program  efforts,  and 
calls  for  convening  in  the  United 
States  an  International  Summit  on 
Energy  Efficiency  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources as  well  as  the  negotiation  of  a 
Multilateral  Global  Climate  Protec- 
tion Convention. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  Bureau  of  En- 
vironmental Statistics  and  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Environmental  Statistics. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  ensuring 
that  environmental  statistics  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Information 
and  Regulation  Subcommittee,  I 
intend  to  work  closely  with  Senators 
Glenn  and  Roth  to  make  the  Bureau 
a  full-fledged  part  of  our  national  sta- 
tistical and  information  system.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  bill  designs  in 
statute  a  chief  information  officer 
which  acknowledges  the  need  for  a 
focal  point  for  information  resource 
management  issues  in  this  needed 
agency.  I  hope  we  can  extend  this  con- 
cept to  other  Federal  agencies  as  well. 

It  seems  clear  that  envirormiental 
dialog  is  essential  in  building  and  en- 
hancing awareness  among  world  lead- 
ers and  the  citizens  of  all  nations  to 
responsibly  address  the  environmental 
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and  resource  issues  that  will  continue 
to  challenge  us.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  full  support  to 
this  measure. • 


LAOS 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  disturbing  reports  about  the 
military  activity  in  Laos.  I  have  also 
heard  disturbing  reports  about  the 
failure  of  our  Government  to  fully  in- 
vestigate that  activity.  Let  me  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  re- 
ports I  have  received. 

There  have  been  serious  accusations 
made  about  the  role  of  Vietnam  in  the 
current  conflict  in  Laos.  The  Vietnam- 
ese have  been  accused  of  being  their 
air  force  to  support  a  number  of  mili- 
tary attacks.  There  are  conflicting  re- 
ports about  whether  the  Vietnamese 
presence  is  Increasing  or  declining 
there.  There  have  been  reports  of  at- 
tacks or  villages  in  which  dozens  of  ci- 
vilians have  been  killed  or  injured  and 
much  property  damaged.  Most  serious- 
ly, it  has  been  said  that  chemical 
weapons  are  being  used  in  the  fight- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  uncon- 
firmed reports.  Most  of  them  have 
reached  my  hands  from  the  many 
Hmong  immigrants  who  have  been 
able  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  in 
my  State.  These  are  serious  matters, 
Mr.  President.  When  there  were  un- 
confirmed reports  of  chemical  weap- 
ons being  used  in  Afghanistan,  we  did 
everything  we  could  to  find  out  the 
truth.  But  it  seems  that  in  Laos  we  are 
doing  nothing. 

I  realize  that  the  conditions  in  Laos 
make  it  very  difficult  to  document 
these  charges.  The  reported  fighting  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  remote 
villages  and  regions.  We  do  not  have  a 
large  contingent  of  foreign  service 
people  there,  and  finding  the  re- 
sources to  make  further  investigations 
is  not  easy.  But  there  are  other  ways, 
Mr.  F»resident,  that  could  be  persued. 
We  could  ask  international  organiza- 
tions to  investigate  the  situation.  We 
could  refocus  some  of  the  intense  con- 
centration currently  being  placed  on 
Cambodia  onto  neighboring  Laos.  We 
could  make  a  point  of  bringing  this 
matter  up  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the 
actual  extent  of  the  fighting  in  Laos. 
The  State  Department  does  not  know 
either.  I  think  its  time  we  find  out.  If 
there  is  any  truth  to  the  reports  that 
chemical  weapons  are  being  used,  the 
international  community  must  know 
about  it.« 


seven  times— legislation  to  require 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  of  transporta- 
tion professionals.  As  a  result,  the 
Senate  went  into  conference  wilh  the 
House  on  three  separate  bills  contain- 
ing drug  and  alcohol  testing  provi- 
sions. We  were  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  drug  and  alcohol  testing  be- 
cause the  two  House  committees  with 
responsibility  for  rail,  aviation,  and 
motor  carrier  safety  once  again  re- 
fused to  deal  with  us  on  the  subject. 

We  must  enact  legislation  requiring 
random,  postaccident,  reasonable 
cause,  periodic,  and  preemployment 
testing  for  both  drugs  and  alcohol.  In 
December,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion rules  which  require  that  transpor- 
tation workers  be  tested  for  drugs,  but 
not  alcohol,  became  effective.  In  addi- 
tion, DOT'S  random  and  postaccident 
drug  testing  program  for  truck  and 
bus  drivers  has  been  postponed  Indefi- 
nitely, pending  outcome  of  related 
court  cases. 

The  need  for  drug  and  alcohol  test- 
ing for  truck  and  bus  drivers  has  never 
been  greater.  On  February  5,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
announced  the  results  of  a  1-year 
study  of  fatal  truck  accidents  in  eight 
sample  States.  The  NTSB  found  that 
33  percent  of  the  truck  drivers  killed 
in  those  accidents  were  impaired  by 
drugs  or  alcohol.  We  don't  need  more 
evidence.  We  need  action.  Enacting 
drug  and  alcohol  testing  legislation  is 
important  unfinished  business  for  the 
101st  Congress.* 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TESTING 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  second  session.  Congress  needs  to 
act  on  a  critically  important  piece  of 
unfinished  business.  During  the  101st 
Congress,    the    Senate    has    passed— 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  STUDY  ACT 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Corridor  Study  Commission  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Breaux 
and  Durenberger,  the  leaders  of  this 
legislation,  my  other  colleagues  from 
the  Mississippi  River  States,  and  the 
leaders  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  explore  the  resources 
and  potential  of  this  region  and  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  Mis- 
sissippi River  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  vast  and  powerful  natu- 
ral resources,  which  contributes  to  and 
often  shapes  the  rich  culture,  com- 
merce, and  history  of  its  10  border 
States.  These  States  and  the  Mississip- 
pi River  form  a  scenic  corridor  that 
has  an  abundance  of  natural  resources 
and  tells  much  of  the  history  of  this 
region.  The  people  of  these  States 
have  identified  the  need  to  preserve 
the  precious  history  and  culture  of  the 
corridor  and  to  enhance  the  standard 
of  living  of  its  people.  This  bill  will 
launch  a  comprehensive  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  great  resources 
of  the  Mississippi  Corridor. 

The  region  is  filled  with  people  who 
are  representative  of  the  values  that 


America  was  founded  on.  These  values 
can  be  seen  through  the  residents' 
pride  in  their  heritage  and  dedication 
to  hard  work.  The  rich  soil  has  made 
the  area  a  leader  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. And,  for  decades,  the  delta's 
authors  and  musicians  have  influenced 
our  national  character.  The  Mississip- 
pi and  its  people  inspired  and  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  writings  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Eudora  Welty  and 
the  moving  sounds  of  W.C.  Handy's 
blues  music. 

With  all  of  these  assets,  however, 
the  Mississippi  valley  area  has  experi- 
enced many  hardships.  According  to 
the  1980  census  20.9  percent  of  the 
residents  of  the  delta  valley  region  are 
afflicted  by  extreme  poverty.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  this  region  for 
1988  was  8.8  percent  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  5.5  percent. 

The  Mississippi  Corridor  Study  Act 
has  the  support  of  organizations  and 
people  throughout  the  valley  who  are 
committed  to  changing  this  trend  and 
helping  the  region  realize  its  full  po- 
tential by  tapping  into  the  corridor's 
abundance  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources. This  bill  would  establish  a  3- 
year  Mississippi  River  Study  Commis- 
sion which  would  prepare  a  report 
that  would  include  an  inventory  of  the 
historic,  recreational,  scenic,  cultural 
recreational,  and  scientific  resources 
of  the  Mississippi  Corridor  and  de- 
scribe a  10-year  plan  that  would  pro- 
mote and  encourage  historic  preserva- 
tion, tourism,  environmental  protec- 
tion and  economic  development. 

The  Commission's  final  report  to 
Congress  would  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  national  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  the  river  and  for 
the  participation  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  protection,  preser- 
vation, and  enhancement  of  the  cited 
resources.  The  River  Commission  will 
also  determine  if  designation  as  a  na- 
tional heritage  corridor  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  protecting,  preserving,  and 
enhancing  the  region. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  serve  two  sig- 
nificant needs:  it  will  help  preserve  the 
history  and  culture  of  this  national 
treasure  for  future  generations,  and  it 
will  help  ensure  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  Nation's  citizenry  can  lay 
claim  to  the  opportunity  due  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  give  their  full  support 
to  this  important  recognition  to  a 
region  of  extreme  national  signifi- 
cance.* 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 
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EC-2320.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Interna 
tionai  Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  >. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  second 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  showing  current  programming  plans 
for  commodity  assistance  under  Public  Law 
480  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

EC-2321.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Forces  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Turkey 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2322.  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector.  Administration,  and  Management, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  consolidation 
of  the  Military  Departments  Fiscal  year 
1989  Unit  Exchange  of  Training  and  Relat 
ed  Support  Between  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2323.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  base 
operating  support  function  and  Niagara 
Palls  Air  Force  Reserve  Base,  New  York,  to 
performance  by  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services, 

EC-2324,  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Oversight  Board.  Resolution  Trust  Corpora 
tion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
regarding  Equal  Opportunity  and  Outreach 
Programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

EC-2325,  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  administration 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  for 
calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

EC-2326.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notification  of  an  extension  of  time 
for  rendering  a  decision  in  Coal  Trading 
Corporation  Et  Al.  v  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Et  Al:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans 
portation. 

EC-2327.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-2328.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com 
mission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  cer- 
tain certifications  from  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources. 

EC-2329.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 


Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2330,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law ,  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-2331,  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-2332,  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Stale,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  February  1.  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 

EC-2333,  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2334.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  Chief  Financial  Office  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-2335,  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  on 
competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2336  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  2337,  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs) and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Policy.  Budget  and  Administration), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
plan  for  bringing  educational  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  into 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal, 
Tribal,  or  State  health  and  safety  standards; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

EC-2338,  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Trustee  System  Fund  and  a  description  of 
expenditures  from  the  F\ind  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

EC  2339,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  prior 
Congressional  "report  and  wait"  restrictions 
which  are  imposed  upon  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  administrative  re- 
organizations by  section  210(b)(2)  of  that 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
Tuesday.  February  20.  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  until  12:30 
p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM   12:30  P.M.  UNTIL  2: 1  5 
P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELI..  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, February  20,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  from  12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m. 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  party 
conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M.. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20.  1990 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
256  until  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1990. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:36  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1990,  at  11:30 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8,  1990: 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

SI  .S,A,N  M  COUCiHLlN  OV  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
,SAFETV  BOARD  TOR  THE  TERM  EXPIRINCJ  DECEM 
BEK  .11    199:1 

,IAME.S  L  K01>;TAD  OF  COLORADO  10  BE  CHAIR 
MAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 
BOARD  FOR  A  TERM  OF  2  YEAR.S 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

EDWARD  J  PHILBIN  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A 
.MEMBER  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS 
.SION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  31    1993 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JOHN  V.  LYONS  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN.STITUTE  OP  STANDARDS  AND 
TECHNOLOCJY 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

WU-LIAM  D  HATHAWAY  OF  MAINE  TO  BE  A  FEDER 
AL  MARITIME  COMMLSKIONER  FOR  THE  TERM  EXPIR 

INO  ,H'NE  ,10    1993 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

EHVIN  .S  Dl'OGAN  OF  SOl'TH  CAROLINA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM 
MLSKION  FOR  A  TERM  OP  5  YEARS  FROM  JULY  1    1989 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JtCT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  HEQ('E.STS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITT  EE  OF  THE  SENATE 


The  House  met  al  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Donald  F.  Chris- 
tian, assistant  to  the  bishop,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Metropolitan  Synod,  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  America,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God  with  our 
prayers,  we  acknowledge  Your  pres- 
ence in  our  lives  and  in  our  times. 

In  our  lives: 

Allow  us  to  give  our  actions  as  much 
volume  as  our  words; 

Make  our  deeds  as  heroic  as  our 
demonstrations;  and 

May  our  love  for  our  neighbors  be  as 
serious  as  our  passion  for  pleasure. 

In  our  times: 

May  the  shaking  of  Your  world's  po- 
litical foundations  be  an  opportunity 
for  our  self  evaluation; 

May  we,  the  people,  of  this  country 
shore  up  our  own  commitment  to 
malice  toward  none  and  justice  for  all; 
and 

May  we  do  the  right  as  You.  O  God, 
give  us  to  see  the  right.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McNulty]  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  McNULTY  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub 
lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


that    manifest    prejudice   based   on   certain 
group  characteristics. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S,  169,  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  coordination  of  national 
scientific  research  efforts  and  to  provide  for 
a  national  plan  to  improve  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate  and 
human  well-being; 

S.  321,  An  act  to  revise  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  a  preference  to  Indians: 

S,  695,  An  act  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  education  by  recognizing  and  re- 
warding schools,  teachers,  and  students  for 
their  outstanding  achievements,  enhancing 
parental  choice,  encouraging  the  study  of 
.science,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S,  1096,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Seminole 
Indian  in  dockets  73.  151.  and  73-A  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission: 

S,  1229,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luisa  Anderson; 

S,  1310,  An  act  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by 
the  year  2000.  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
literacy  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geeiha 
Kannan;  and 

S.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roswitha 
Starins. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-183,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-180,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Republican  leader,  ap- 
points Mr.  Russell  Redenbaugh,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con,  Res,  198,  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  concert  performance  on  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H,R,  1048.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  publication  of  data  about  crimes 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1990: 

H.R,  3952.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The     SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House    the    following   communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  DC. 
February  8.  1990 
Hon,  Thomas  S,  Foley. 

TTic     Speaker.     House     of    Represenlatifea. 
Washington   DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  Pursuant   to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U,S,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:42  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
February    8.    1990.    the    following    message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate    passed    without    amendment.    H.R, 
3952, 
■With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL 
PRESERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  801(b)  of  Public 
Law  100-696,  the  Chair  on  Monday, 
February  12.  1990,  did  appoint  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Preservation  Commission 
on  the  part  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(b).  Public  Law 
98-183,  the  Chair  on  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 12,  1990.  did  appoint  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon,  Mr.  Carl  A.  An- 
derson of  Arlington.  VA. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 

BIRTHDAY      CEREMONIES      ON 
FEBRUARY  22,  1990 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
three  Members  of  the  House,  one 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  to  represent  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  appropriate 
ceremonies  for  the  observance  of 
George  Washington's  Birthday  to  be 
held  on  February  22.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Members  to 
represent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  appropriate  ceremonies  for  the 
observance  of  George  Washington's 
Birthday  to  be  held  on  February  22. 
1990: 

Mr.  Vento  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia;  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino  of 
California. 
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KANSANS  SPEAK  DURING  THE 
PRESIDENTS  HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  central  Kansas  are  crying 
out  for  leadership  from  the  President 
and  Congress  to  make  sure  our  econo- 
my is  vibrant  as  we  enter  the  21st  cen- 
tury. I  heard  that  message  over  and 
over  again  last  week  during  my  visit  to 
Kansas— on  two  particular  items. 

All  of  us  have  been  awestruck  with 
the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  clearly 
on  this  connection,  the  most  remarka- 
ble series  of  events  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  first  issue  they 
raise  is  defense  and  jobs.  As  the 
United  States  makes  the  conversion 
from  an  economy  based  on  a  defense 
buildup,  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  play  an  active  role  in  assisting  with 
the  economic  conversion.  We  must 
protect  the  future  of  millions  of  jobs 
in  this  country  in  that  transition  and 
keep  our  Nation's  economy  No.  1  in 
the  world.  Instead  of  seeing  affirma- 
tive, roU-up-the-sleeves  leadership 
from  the  White  House,  my  constitu- 
ents, who  have  relied  on  military  and 
defense  spending  for  jobs,  see  only  a 
lackadaisical,  rudderless  attitude  from 
the  President. 

The  other  uncertainty  and  danger 
my  constituents  see  is  an  increasingly 
regressive  tax  burden  on  the  middle 
class  and  the  subterfuge  of  using  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  to  mask  the 
deficit,  while  other  pressing  domestic 
needs  go  urmiet.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  the  Social  Security  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  Senator  Moynihan.  it 
squarely  frames  the  issue  and  cries  out 
for  leadership  from  the  President.  My 
constituents  strongly  believe  at  a  mini- 
mum that  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  is  sacrosanct,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  off  the  general  operating  budget 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  know 
what  the  Government  needs  to  be 
doing  and  the  problems  we  must  re- 
solve; I  share  their  hope  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  get  the 
message. 


PRESIDENT       AQUINO       SHOULD 
REMEMBER  WHO  HER 

FRIENDS  ARE 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
months  ago  this  Congress  extended  to 
I*resident  Corazon  Aquino  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  special  honor— to 
address  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  case  you  have  not  heard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Aquino  refused  to 
see  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Cheney,  our  distinguished  former  col- 


league,   on    his    recent    visit    to    that 
country. 

Everybody  is  entitled  to  a  mistake.  I 
would  like  to  .suggest  to  President 
Aquino  that  she  thus  made  a  very  bad 
mistake. 

I  would  recall  for  my  colleagues  that 
just  a  few  months  ago  that,  in  unprec- 
edented actions  from  a  U.S.  base  in  a 
host  country,  our  forces  from  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  were  used  to  assist  to 
put  down  a  rebel  insurrection  which 
threatened  the  Presidency  of  Presi- 
dent Corazon  Aquino. 

Perhaps  she  is  playing  to  domestic 
politics,  but  I  also  think  she  must  re- 
member that  the  United  States  has 
been  a  very  generous  friend  and  ally 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Yes,  it  may  be  that  we  are  not  able 
to  appropriate  all  of  the  funds  that 
were  authorized  in  a  very  generous  au- 
thorization bill  because  of  limits  on 
our  own  resources.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  those  are  very  severe  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  President  Aquino  to  remember 
who  her  friends  are. 

I  consider  her  act  to  be  ungrateful, 
inhospitable,  and  inappropriate. 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TASK 
FORCE  FORMED 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
before  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Washington's  Birthday  recess,  we 
passed  House  Resolution  330,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker]  directing  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  look  into  further  improvements  in 
the  way  we  print  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Subsequently,  I  appointed  a  task 
force  from  the  committee  to  consider 
these  improvements.  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Manton]  has  generously 
agreed  to  be  the  task  force  chairman.  I 
have  urged  the  task  force  not  to  rest 
until  it  has  completed  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  the  task 
force  completes  its  work  and  makes  its 
recommendations,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  act  on  these  recommenda- 
tions and  report  back  to  the  House. 


CONSTITUENTS  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  asked  a  number  of  questions  when 
I  was  back  in  my  district. 


All  were  rooted  in  the  question:  Why 
is  America's  economic  body  so  weak? 

My  constituents  wanted  to  know: 

Why  must  we  rely  on  transfusions  of 
foreign  money  to  keep  our  economic 
heart  beating? 

Why,  they  ask,  are  our  "highway  ar- 
teries" clogged  with  foreign  produced 
cars? 

Why,  when  health  care  costs  are 
rising,  does  President  Bush  sever 
health  care  for  the  needy? 

Why  are  these  questions  being 
asked? 

Because  President  Bush  has  refused 
to  lead. 

He  is  a  President  of  parts,  lacking 
any  grand  vision  or  strategy. 

He  has  taken  the  easy  route— plac- 
ing short-term  political  gain  over  the 
long-term  health  of  the  economic 
body. 

President  Bush  uses  cosmetic  esti- 
mates to  cover  up  the  hard  truth  with 
the  pastel  makeup  of  prosperity. 

While  make-up  may  improve  our  ap- 
pearance it  will  not  cure  what  ails  us. 


know  that  is  where  investment  ought 
to  begin. 


COLLAPSE  IN  FARM  BELT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  other  Members  of  this 
body,  I  traveled  in  my  district  during 
this  past  week  and  visited  with  con- 
stituents about  what  they  see  as  prior- 
ities for  this  country.  I  must  say  their 
view  is  radically  different  from  Presi- 
dent Bush's  announcement  that  this 
country  is  experiencing  excellent  eco- 
nomic health. 

The  fact  is,  throughout  the  Farm 
Belt,  things  are  not  excellent.  We  are 
in  a  deep,  abiding  collapse.  Even  while 
that  is  occurring,  the  President  wants 
to  spend  $200  million  to  go  to  Mars 
and  $1  billion  more  for  star  wars;  to 
cite  two  examples. 

He  wants  to  invest  billions  in  a  host 
of  esoteric  programs  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  real  priorities  that 
are  necessary  to  put  America  back  on 
track. 

We  need  to  reward  people  who 
produce  real  new  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  an  economic  system  that 
works.  We  need  to  get  our  trade  deficit 
and  our  Federal  budget  deficit  squared 
away.  Most  importantly  for  rural 
America,  we  should  not  retreat  from 
wise  investments  in  decent  farm  pro- 
grams and  quality  education  that 
build  economic  strength.  It  is  not  old- 
fashioned  to  begin  investing  here  at 
home  in  America,  and  our  President's 
budget  says  he  wants  to  do  everything 
but  invest  here  at  home. 

We  need  to  put  the  country  back  on 
track,  and  do  it  soon.  The  visits 
around    my    district    tell    me    people 


MISCARRIAGE  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua 
stole  a  revolution.  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  steal  an  election  in  1984;  and 
they  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  do  it 
again. 

Many  Members  can  see  that  they 
are  prepared  to  deny  access  to  impar- 
tial observers  that  wish  to  document 
their  thievery.  Recently  Miquel  D'es- 
coto,  the  Foreign  Minister  to  the  San- 
dinistas, said  he  could  not  allow 
United  States  representatives  to  come 
here  and  masquerade  as  innocent  and 
impartial  observers,  and  denied  the 
visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Descoto  has  done  to 
Nicaragua  what  Marxism-Leninism 
has  done  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  used  to  take  average 
Nicaraguans  4  days  to  provide  food  for 
the  table  for  30,  and  now  it  takes  52 
days— obviously  not  enough  to  feed  an 
entire  month. 

They  have  destroyed  the  presses  of 
their  opponents,  and  denied  newsprint 
to  those  who  opposed  them,  and 
denied  access  to  radio  and  television, 
and  placed  their  Sandinista  thugs— not 
the  army,  the  Sandinista  army,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  country,  it  be- 
longs to  their  political  party— and  they 
have  placed  their  thugs  at  any  rallies 
of  opposition,  shut  down  the  transpor- 
tation system  to  those  who  wish  to 
oppose  them,  and  then  proceeded  to 
use  the  assets  of  the  country  to  give 
away  land  and  other  benefits  to  those 
who  would  attend  Sandinista  rallies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  see 
what  we  saw  in  1984,  a  very  terrible 
miscarriage  of  justice,  once  again,  in 
Central  America. 


the  party  relinquish  its  monopoly 
status. 

This  latest  action  by  the  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee  is  a  clear 
rebuke  to  the  old  hard  liners,  and  a 
dramatic  advance  for  Gorbachev's  re- 
forms. 

But  the  biggest  winners  are  the 
Soviet  people,  300,000  of  whom  took  to 
the  streets  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
plenum  to  demonstrate  their  support 
for  democratic  reform. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  some- 
day see  the  day  when  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world— including  those  in 
China— can  live  together  In  freedom 
and  peace. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  FREEDOM  AND 
PEACE 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  through  very  historic  times. 
Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  democracy 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Berlin  Wall,  and  the 
scheduling  of  democratic  elections  in 
several  Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Just  when  we  thought  that  nothing 
more  dramatic  than  that  could  possi- 
bly happen,  it  did. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Plenum  voted  this  month  in  favor  of 
I>resident   Gorbachev's  proposal   that 


acts  are  allowed  to  continue  with  Just 
a  slap  on  the  hand,  the  Capitol  may 
one  day  become  accessible  only  to  law- 
makers. 

If  these  acts  are  not  treated  more  se- 
riously, it  could  jeopardize  others" 
rights  to  protest  peacefully.  One  of 
the  great  freedoms  in  this  country  is 
the  right  to  protest  and  demonstrate. 
But  if  this  right  Is  abused,  it  threatens 
the  rights  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  question  of  re- 
spect and  responsibility.  I  solicit  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CONDEMN- 
ING ACTS  TO  DEFACE  THE 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  two  people  threw  blood  on  the 
columns  and  steps  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  This  past  Saturday,  another 
person  threw  blood  on  a  pillar  of  the 
northeast  gate  of  the  White  House. 

I  am  certain  you  were  as  outraged  as 
myself  at  these  acts  which  disgraced 
two  of  the  greatest  symbols  of  democ- 
racy. None  of  us  will  deny  their  right 
to  conduct  peaceful  demonstrations. 
However,  these  acts  clearly  crossed  the 
line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  individuals  have 
committed  acts  of  violence  against  not 
only  these  great  hallmarks  of  our  de- 
mocracy, but  the  American  people  as 
well. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  tells  me 
that  the  damage  has  cost  taxpayers  in 
excess  of  $2,500  and  estimates  that  the 
total  cost  could  be  $4,800. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  condemning  the  acts  to 
deface  the  Capitol  Building  and  the 
White  House  and  urging  that  the  per- 
petrators be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law. 

Peaceful  demonstrations  are  regular- 
ly permitted  on  the  Grounds  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  in  front  of 
the  White  House.  I  don't  believe  any 
Member  of  this  body  will  disagree  with 
a  citizen's  right  to  protest.  However, 
these  blood  throwing  actions  cross  the 
bounds  of  decency.  The  destruction  of 
public  property  should  not  be  encour- 
aged through  lenient  treatment  in  the 
court  system. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  activists 
such  as  these  people,  we  have  had  to 
safeguard  the  Capitol  with  more  and 
more  security,  metal  detectors  and 
fewer  hours  during  which  its  owners— 
the  American  public— can  visit.  Unfor- 
tunately, if  these  types  of  outrageous 


MORE  FOREIGN  AID  MONEY 
WASTED  ON  THE  PHIUPPINES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
27  this  House  voted  to  give  an  addi- 
tional billion  dollars  to  the  Philip- 
pines. That  measure  carried  by  a  vote 
of  222  to  185. 

Never  mind  that  the  United  States  Is 
already  giving  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Philip- 
pines, never  mind  that  the  United 
States  is  the  second  largest  employer 
in  the  Philippines,  employing  some 
80,000  people,  never  mind  that  I*resl- 
dent  Bush  saved  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment from  Its  own  people  by  using 
American  F-4  fighters. 

I  have  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Let 
them  keep  their  bases.  We  do  not  want 
them,  we  do  not  need  them.  They  are 
only  an  albatross  around  the  neck  of 
the  American  people.  We  like  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  but  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage, and  that  message  Is  this:  That 
America  is  a  strong  horse  willing  to 
pull  a  heavy  load,  but  we  are  not  a 
dairy  cow  to  be  milked.  It  is  time  that 
we  in  this  House  learn  that  our  for- 
eign aid  only  wastes  taxpayers'  money 
and  incurs  the  contempt  of  foreign 
goverriments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  care  of  our 
own  people.  Let  us  take  care  of  provid- 
ing scare  adequate  medical  care,  roads, 
and  help  for  veterans.  Let  us  take  care 
of  our  own  people  and  not  succumb  to 
blackmail. 


CATERPILLARS  ARE  FOR 
BUTTERFLIES 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  traveled  over  the  years  full  cycle 
in  the  war  on  drugs,  and  yesterday  It 
took  the  cake  when  President  Bush 
said:  'Ask  not  what  your  caterpillar 
can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what  your  cat- 
erpillar can  do  for  America." 
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I  do  not  mean  to  make  light  of  it, 
but  evidently  the  President  wants  to 
use  the  $1  billion  BAT  plane  to  bomb 
South  American  coca  fields  with  fuzzy 
1-inch  long  caterpillars.  That  is  right, 
caterpillars. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  What  if 
this  little,  fuzzy  "Pac-Man  '  decides  to 
eat  the  coffee  bean  instead?  Then  co- 
caine will  be  plentiful  all  over  the 
streets,  and  coffee  will  be  a  hundred 
dollars  an  ounce. 

I  think  we  are  showing  a  complete 
frustration  from  the  lack  of  a  war  on 
drugs,  and  I  am  saying  today,  'Why 
don't  we  put  the  kingpin  drug  smug 
gler  to  death  for  importing  tons  of 
heroin  and  cocaine  in  this  country  and 
wrecking  America"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say.  Lets  let  cater- 
pillars grow  up  to  be  butterflies." 
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APPLICANTS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 
PACE  NEW  DISTURBING  REGU- 
LATIONS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  there  is  a  situation  brew- 
ing in  my  district  which  may  apply  to 
theirs,  so  I  ask  the  Members  for  their 
attention.  This  regards  a  decision 
made  by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  as  to  the  process  for 
applying  for  citizenship. 

For  generations  now  in  my  area. 
those  waiting  for  that  great  moment 
in  their  lives  when  they  will  be  sworn 
in  as  American  citizens  have  been 
interviewed  locally,  and  then  they 
take  their  examinations  locally  and 
take  the  oath  of  citizenship  locally  in 
a  Federal  court  or  a  county  court, 
wherever  it  may  be  appropriate.  A  new 
decision  initiated  by  the  Philadelphia 
region  in  our  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  now  direct  those 
people  who  have  to  be  interviewed  ini- 
tially that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
do  that  in  their  own  locales,  but  they 
would  have  to  travel  to  Philadelphia. 
100  miles  away,  for  that  initial  inter- 
view. That  puts  a  great  chill  on  the 
warm  community  aspects  we  have  en- 
Joyed  for  so  long  in  that  process  for 
naturalization.  Along  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walker]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
Liifc).  I  am  going  to  implore  other 
Members  to  check  into  this  and  see 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  national 
policy.  If  so,  it  must  be  changed.  We 
muat  preserve  the  parochial  warmth 
of  the  process  of  naturalization  that 
now  obtains. 


ON  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PITT 
STON  COAL  STRIKE 

<Mr  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate everyone  involved  with  re- 
•solving  the  Pittston  coal  strike,  for 
coming  to  a  workable  solution,  which 
the  rank  and  file  is  accepting  by  an 
almost  2-tol  margin. 

The  courage  and  determination  of 
the  UMWA  members  who  stood  their 
ground  is  an  inspiration  to  working 
people  around  the  country. 

We  should  take  some  valuable  les- 
sons from  this  experience. 

Workers  are  not  property— they  are 
people  who  deserve  respect  and  com- 
pensation for  their  efforts. 

And  companies  must  accept  and 
keep  their  commitment  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  who  help 
produce  the  profits. 

Government  can  have  a  role  in  labor 
issues— the  efforts  of  Labor  Secretary 
Dole  and  Mediator  Usery  were  keys  to 
solving  this  dispute. 

As  the  Pittston  miners  prepare  to 
return  to  work  let  us  move  beyond  the 
bitterness  and  anger  that  separates  us 
and  build  on  the  common  ground  that 
unites  us.  to  develop  a  new  position 
era  of  labor-management  relation- 
ships. Our  economy  and  our  people 
will  be  better  off  for  that. 


islation  today  to  require  the  FAA  to 
issue  regulations  mandating  the  use  of 
child  safety  restraints  aboard  aircraft 
for  those  children  who  are  too  small  to 
be  adequately  protected  by  an  adult 
seatbelt.  I  have  asked  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee to  hold  hearings  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  55 
Members  of  this  body  have  already 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  FAA 
Administrator  James  Busey  requesting 
that  the  FAA  implement  regulations 
providing  for  child  safety  restraints 
aboard  aircraft.  While  I  had  hoped  the 
FAA  would  follow  through,  I  under- 
stand the  proposed  regulations  the 
FAA  plans  to  issue  would  still  leave 
the  decision  to  use  child  safety  re- 
straints optional. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  have  listened  to  flight  attend- 
ants, parents,  and  others  familiar  with 
flight  safety.  As  a  flight  instructor  and 
volunteer  FAA  safety  counselor 
myself,  I  know  the  dangers.  Small  chil- 
dren cannot  make  this  decision  for 
themselves.  They  deserve  the  best  pro- 
tection we  can  provide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
improving  the  safety  of  air  travel  for 
small  children. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  SAFETY 
RESTRAINTS  ABOARD  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  recent  Avianca  Airline  crash  in 
New  York,  there  were  approximately 
17  children  age  2  and  under.  Among 
those  injured,  there  were  six  children 
age  2  or  under,  and  all  of  them  were 
unrestrained,  sitting  in  an  adult's  lap. 
One  child,  age  4  months,  died.  The  sig- 
nificance of  that  is  that  children  age  2 
and  under  are  seldom  restrained.  More 
and  more  we  are  hearing  of  airplane 
crashes  in  which  unrestrained  children 
are  injured  or  killed.  It's  time  to 
change  this  scenario. 

All  50  States  currently  require  the 
use  of  child  safety  restraints  in  auto- 
mobiles. All  commercial  airlines  re- 
quire adults  to  wear  seatbelts  upon 
takeoff  and  landing.  Why  do  we  not 
afford  the  same  protection  to  our  in- 
fants and  toddlers?  Do  we  value  their 
lives  less  than  our  own? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  80  per 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2570.  ARIZONA  DESERT 
WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-403)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  338)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2570)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  certain 
public  lands  as  wilderness  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GRAVURE 
ASSAULT 


HELP         STANDARD 
FAMILIES:  BAN 

WEAPONS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
heartening  last  Friday  to  be  back 
home  at  the  Louisville  Gardens  to  wit- 
ness our  community  coming  together 
at  a  band  concert  and  dance  to  extend 
love,  as  well  as  financial  support,  to 


^-  the  families  of  the  Standard  Oravure 

cent  of  today  s  airplane  accidents  are  employees  who  were  killed  and  wound- 

survivable.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  are  ed    in    the    assault-weapon    shooting 

we  not  giving  our  small  children  the  spree  which  occurred  at  the  plant  last 

same  odds  for  survival  as  we  do  older  September. 

children  and  adults?  Because  I  believe  The      Louisville/ Jefferson      County 

we  must  provide  babies  the  same  pro-  community  is  devoted  to  helping  these 


people  overcome  their  grief  and  deal 
with  their  Injuries,  but  there  is  one 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cannot  do 
for  ourselves.  We  cannot  get  AK-47's 
and  other  assault  weapons  off  the 
streets  and  kept  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.  Only  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  do  that. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  speedily  legislation 
which  I  have  sponsored  which  would 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
assault  weapons  in  our  communities, 
and  then  I  ask  the  President  to  sign 
that  measure  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  cannot 
breathe  life  back  into  those  who  were 
killed  at  Standard  Gravure.  nor  can  it 
restore  health  to  those  who  were  per- 
manently disabled  during  the  course 
of  that  shooting. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  can 
and  must  prevent  future  such  car- 
nages by  banning  assault  weapons 
from  the  streets  of  Louisville.  Jeffer- 
son County  and  from  the  streets  of 
this  Nation. 


THE  DEPRESSING  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
pleased  to  hear  today  from  a  number 
of  Democrats,  that  they  went  home 
during  the  recess.  What  they  found, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  track  with 
reality.  One  Member  found  that  his 
constituents  think  the  President  is  not 
providing  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  strange.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  country  thinks  the 
President  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

Another  Member  found  that  the 
farm  economy  is  in  ruins.  That  is 
strange.  Recent  reports  show  that 
farmers  are  experiencing  an  improving 
situation  based  upon  free-market  prin- 
ciples and  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  Democrats 
report  that  the  Government  should 
not  fund  programs  aimed  at  helping 
industries  that  have  previously  de- 
pended upon  the  military  budget. 
That  is  strange.  Are  these  not  the 
same  liberals  who  told  us  for  years 
that  we  would  be  so  much  better  off  if 
we  were  not  spending  money  in  the 
Pentagon? 

The  Democrats  go  home  and  find 
out  how  bad  things  are  in  America. 
That  is  strange.  Most  of  us  think  this 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world  in 
which  to  live.  The  majority  party  in 
this  House  is  again  earning  the  title  of 
"The  Depressing  Democrats.  " 


CUTS    IN   ALLOCATIONS   TO   THE 
PHILIPPINES  HAVE  BEEN 

MADE     BY     THE     ADMINISTRA- 
TION. NOT  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen 
three  separate  references  now  by  the 
administration  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress supposedly  cut  aid  to  the  Philip- 
pines last  year.  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  mandated  no 
cuts  in  aid  to  the  Philippines.  In  mili- 
tary assistance  the  administration 
asked  for  $200  million  in  FMS.  Con- 
gress gave  them  full  flexibility,  provid- 
ed no  earmark.  They  chose  to  provide 
$140  million  and  cut  the  $60  million. 

In  the  economic  support  fund  the 
administration  asked  for  $160  million. 
Congress  provided  no  specific  ear- 
mark. The  administration  chose  to  al- 
locate $124  million,  a  cut  of  $36  mil- 
lion. Meanwhile  they  decided  to  fully 
fund  countries  such  as  Tunisia  and  El 
Salvador. 

The  fact  is  that  whatever  cuts  were 
made  in  allocations  to  the  Philippines, 
they  were  made  through  administra- 
tion choices. 

In  the  multilateral  assistance  initia- 
tive the  administration  asked  for  $200 
million.  Congress  provided  $160  mil- 
lion and  gave  them  the  authority  to 
give  another  $40  million  through  de- 
velopment accounts  and  ESF  accounts. 
They  decided  not  to. 

When  my  colleagues  add  it  all  up. 
the  Philippines  got  over  $460  million 
this  year,  a  60-percent  increase  over 
last  year.  If  that  describes  a  loser,  I 
would  certainly  hate  to  see  what  a 
winner  would  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer. 


OUR  MILITARY  HOSPITALS  ARE 
DOING  AN  OUTSTANDING  JOB 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  gets  news  many  times  is  what 
goes  wrong.  I  would  like  to  report  on 
something  that  I  think  is  going  very 
well,  and  that  is  our  military  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  had  an  ath- 
letic injury,  and  I  was  treated  by  Dr. 
Narva  and  the  House  physician  staff. 
They  did  an  excellent  job.  I  proceeded 
then  to  be  treated  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  and  at  Walter  Reed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  military  is  getting  good 
health  care.  These  facilities  are  clean, 
they  are  efficient,  they  are  punctual. 
The  talk  about  tremendous  redtape 
does  not  exist  at  these  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  the  fine  job  done  by 
Gen.  Robert  Poel.  Col.  Alan  Chrlsten- 
sen.  Col.  Dan  Connelly.  Capt.  Alisa 
Murray,  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 


and  Dr.  Narva  here  at  the  Capitol.  It  is 
not  frequent  that  our  military  gets 
high  marks  for  anything  these  days, 
but  let  me  commend  our  military  hos- 
pitals. They  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 
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CONDEMNING  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OF  HAITI 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
250).  condemning  the  deliberate  and 
systematic  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Government  of  Haiti,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250 

Whereas  ihe  people  of  Haiti  have  repeat- 
edly manifested  their  aspirations  for  a  tran- 
sition to  democracy,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  equitable  economic  development 
as  outlined  in  their  constitution  ratified  on 
March  29.  1987: 

Whereas  the  military  Government  of 
Haiti  unilaterally  suspended  four  articles  of 
the  Haitian  Constitution,  decreed  a  state  of 
siege  resulting  in  arrests,  deportations,  beat- 
ings, and  violations  of  the  Constitution  by 
forcible  exile  of  democratic  and  civic  lead- 
ers: 

Whereas  the  forced  exile  of  top  opposition 
leaders  demonstrates  the  military  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti's  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions as  announced  in  the  electoral  calendar 
and  has  undermined  the  credibility  of  the 
military  Government  of  Haiti  as  a  steward 
for  the  establishment  of  democracy; 

Whereas  the  military  Government  of 
Haiti  seriously  limited  civil  and  political 
rights  for  the  citizens  of  Haiti  and  Imposed 
a  rigorous  censorship  on  privately  owned 
radio  and  television  stations,  including  the 
dissemination  of  foreign  news  reports  con- 
cerning Haiti; 

Whereas  a  number  of  important  sectors  of 
the  Haitian  society  and  economy  have  se- 
verely criticized  the  measures  taken  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1990.  by  the  Government  of  Haiti; 

Whereas  the  military  Government  of 
Haiti  suspended  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions forbidding  forced  exile  and  renewed 
an  entry  visa  requirement  for  Haitians  re- 
turning from  abroad: 

Whereas  the  recent  crisis  has  worsened 
the  socioeconomic  situation  in  Haiti  result- 
ing in  even  greater  hardship  to  the  citizens 
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of  Haiti  who  currently  live  in  the  poorest 
nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  and 

Whereas  the  sutksequent  rescinding  of 
some  of  these  measures  remains  in  the  view 
of  many  observers  insufficient  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  Haitian  people:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representalties 
(the    Senate    concumngi    That    the    Con 
gress— 

( 1 )  condemns  the  military  Government  of 
Haiti   for  its  arrests,   beatings,  and   forced 
exile  of  opposition  leaders,  its  abridgement 
of  civil  and  political  rights  for  Haitian  citi 
zens.  and  its  blatant  disregard  for  the  Hai 
tian  Constitution  and  international  law: 

(2)  strongly  urges  the  military  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  to  extend  to  all  people  in 
Haiti,  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other 
relevant  human  rights  accords:  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  — 

(A)  to  make  credible,  free,  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  a  democratic  transition  in  Haiti. 
as  specified  by  the  Haitian  people  in  their 
Constitution,  a  key  consideration  in  deter 
mining  United  States  relations  with  Haitian 
authorities: 

(B)  to  make  respect  and  promotion  of 
human  rights  a  central  issue  in  determining 
relations  with  Haitian  authorities: 

(C)  to  strongly  urge  that  the  military  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  guarantee  the  immediate 
safe  return  of  exiled  opposition  leaders: 

(D)  to  strongly  urge  the  Haitian  govern- 
ment to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
provide  continuous  personal  security  to  all 
candidates  participating  in  the  electoral 
process,  to  permit  a  resumption  of  political 
activity  by  parties  and  candidates  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  assure  the 
safety  of  voters: 

<E)  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  state  of 
siege  in  Haiti  and  ongoing  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  military  Government 
of  Haiti  and  to  encourage  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  United  Nations,  the  InterAmeri- 
can  Development  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  eWorld 
Bank)  and  other  international  fora;  and 

(F)  to  cooperate  with  other  governments 
in  multilateral  appeals  as  well  as  concrete 
bilateral  actions  in  order  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  serious  situation  in  Haiti,  to 
promote  the  protection  of  the  Haitian 
people  and  to  underscore  the  consequences 
which  attach  to  the  evident  failure  by  the 
Government  of  Haiti  to  meet  its  engage 
ments  for  a  credible  electoral  process,  and 

(G)  to  conduct  a  review  of  United  States 
policy  to  consider  such  further  bilateral. 
multilateral,  economic,  and  political  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  and 
assure  the  success  of  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Haiti;  and 

(4)  calls  on  the  Government  of  Haiti  to 
undertake  immediate  and  compreher\sive  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  confidence  of  voters  and 
candidates  in  the  credibility  of  the  electoral 
process,  without  whose  participation  elec- 
tions cannot  tie  assessed  as  credible. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNoLTY).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 


will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsino]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  bringing 
before  t.his  House  a  resolution  on 
Haiti.  This  resolution  was  reported 
from  the  committee  with  complete  bi- 
partisan support.  In  developing  the 
language  of  the  resolution  we  had  the 
full  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  So  in  a  certain 
sense  the  language  of  this  resolution 
will  represent,  if  adopted,  not  only  the 
views  of  this  House  but  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  a  whole. 

The  resolution  before  us  condemns 
the  Haitian  military  government  for 
brutality  against  the  Haitian  people 
once  again.  The  words  of  this  resolu- 
tion alone  will  not  bring  freedom  to 
Haiti.  That  is  the  task  of  the  Haitian 
people.  The  words  of  this  resolution 
do  convey  to  the  Haitian  people  the 
message  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  struggle  against  tyranny.  They 
are  words  which  call  on  the  world 
community  to  seek  ways  to  find  ways 
to  cooperate  to  end  tyranny  in  Haiti. 

Against  the  guns  of  the  Haitian 
Army,  words  may  seem  an  empty  ges- 
ture. Yet  words  of  friendship,  under- 
standing and  truth  are  what  sustained 
the  embers  of  liberty  through  the  long 
Stalinist  night.  We  have  seen  in  the 
last  year  what  happens  to  the  secret 
police  and  the  mighty  armies  of  ty- 
rants when  at  long  last  the  craving  for 
liberty  which  burns  quietly  within  the 
heart  bursts  forth.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  liberty  the  Haitian 
people  have  struggled  for  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Duvalier  dictatorship 
will  be  realized. 

Since  the  current  head  of  Govern- 
ment. General  Avril,  overthrew  his 
predecessor.  General  Namphy.  the 
United  States  based  its  policy  toward 
Haiti  on  Avrils  commitment  to  a  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Haiti  through 
free  and  fair  elections.  By  his  actions 
in  January  in  which  democratic  lead- 
ers were  beaten  and  forced  into  exile. 
Avril  has  shown  his  true  colors.  But  it 
is  not  Avril  alone  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  democracy.  The  Haitian  Army 
has  repeatedly  betrayed  the  people  it 
is  designed  to  serve.  There  are  obvious- 
ly some  in  Haiti  who  prosper  under 
the  corruption  fostered  by  or  protect- 
ed by  the  military  government.  The 
Haitian  Government  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  this  corrupt  gang  until 
the  Haitian  people  seize  their  own  des- 
tiny and  resolve  to  bring  to  account 
those  who  are  stealing  from  Haitians 
the  legacy  of  liberty  for  which  their 
forebears  fought  two  centuries  ago. 

In  the  face  of  a  determined  and 
armed  system  of  corruption  and  ex- 


ploitation the  Haititm  people  need 
unity  of  purpose.  Haitian  democrats 
must  speak  with  one  voice  if  the 
friends  of  liberty  at  home  and  abroad 
are  to  hear  and  heed  their  call. 

In  1986.  the  will  and  unity  of  the 
Haitian  people  made  possible  the  over- 
throw of  a  cruel  dictatorship.  May 
1990  find  in  the  Haitian  people  the 
same  unity,  strength,  and  courage  to 
overcome  the  last  obstacles  toward  the 
free  and  fair  elections  for  which  they 
have  struggled  and  for  which  many 
have  already  given  their  lives. 

In  coming  back  to  this  Chamber 
once  again  to  express  concern  about 
the  situation  in  Haiti  we  are  doing 
more  than  expressing  support  for  the 
people  of  Haiti.  We  are  giving  testimo- 
ny to  our  own  American  heritage. 
Through  our  action  today  we  are  re- 
newing our  commitment  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  freedom  as  long  as  it 
may  take.  Let  both  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  Haiti,  and  its  enemies,  take 
note. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]  may  control 
the  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  250, 
condemning  the  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic human  rights  violations  of  the 
Government  of  Haiti. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Dymally.  It  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  by  voice  vote. 

This  resolution  speaks  to  the  recent 
disturbing  actions  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment in  Haiti  including  the  decla- 
ration of  a  state  of  siege,  the  unilater- 
al suspension  of  several  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  arbitrary  arrest, 
beating,  and  the  forced  exile  of  several 
opposition  leaders. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  recently  hosted  a 
meeting  with  several  of  the  Haitians 
who  were  exiled  by  interim  President 
Lt.  Gen.  I*rosper  Avril.  It  was  clear 
from  their  statements  that  though 
Avril  subsequently  rescinded  the  state 
of  siege,  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  commitment  to  a  democratic 
transition.  There  is  also  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  he  would  like  to  remove  the 
prefix  "interim"  from  his  title. 

This  resolution  makes  it  clear  to  in- 
terim President  Avril  that  the  current 
situation  in  Haiti  is  unacceptable.  It 
condemns  the  military  government  for 


its  recent  actions  and  emphasizes  that 
credible,  free  and  fair  elections,  and 
respect  for  human  rights  are  our 
utmost  priority. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Dymally  for  his  initiative  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  willingness  to 
accommodate  Members'  suggestions 
for  modifications.  The  resolution  has 
the  full  support  of  the  minority  and 
the  State  Department,  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution  on  Haiti. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  that  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Avril  government  to  provide 
for  a  transition  to  democracy  this  year 
has  been  brutally  crushed  by  repres- 
sive measures  imposed  by  General 
Avril. 

The  assurances  that  elections  will 
still  take  place  ring  hollow  in  light  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Avril  regime 
to  limit  dissent  and  curb  the  political 
rights  of  opposition  leaders.  Without 
the  full  function  of  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties  in  Haiti,  the  prospect  of 
elections  alone  cannot  be  considered 
as  giving  legitimacy  to  Avril's  govern- 
ment. 

Without  a  clear  reversal  of  his  poli- 
cies and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
protecting  human  rights  and  carrying 
out  a  transition  that  fulfills  the  prom- 
ise of  elections  on  all  levels,  the 
United  States  cannot  help  but  con- 
demn the  actions  of  the  Avril  govern- 
ment 

I  support  the  strong  statements  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
in  expressing  our  opposition  to  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  military 
goverrunent  in  Haiti,  and  I  particular- 
ly wish  to  praise  our  Ambassador  Al 
Adams  who  has  represented  to  the 
Avril  government  the  sense  of  concern 
and  dismay  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

I  urge  the  Government  of  General 
Avril  to  reconsider  the  ill-advised  poli- 
cies he  has  adopted  and  to  reverse  his 
course  to  ensure  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  finally  achieved  in  Haiti. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  address 
this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald 
E.  "Buz"  Lukens],  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  having 
brought  this  issue  to  my  attention, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 


tee for  expediting  this  hearing  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  dictatorship 
of  Jean  Claude  Duvalier  was  over- 
thrown in  September  1988,  Haiti  has 
been  ruled  by  a  military  government. 
Despite  promises  of  democratization, 
the  Avril  government  is  responsible 
for  suspending  portions  of  the  Haitian 
Constitution,  censoring  privately 
owned  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  forcing  the  exile  of  several  opposi- 
tion leaders. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  for  its  human  rights 
abuses,  and  urges  the  administration 
to  take  such  abuses  into  consideration 
in  determining  United  States  relations 
with  Haiti  and  to  call  upon  the  Hai- 
tian Government  to  implement  demo- 
cratic reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 250,  condemning  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  for  the  mynad  human  rights 
abuses  and  government  abuses  thai  have 
persisted  since  General  Avril  took  power  in  a 
September  1 988  military  coup. 

For  how  much  longer  must  the  Haitian 
people  endure  dictatorial  rule?  Haiti  has  had  a 
long,  tumultuous  history  of  dictators.  After 
having  suffered  tor  30  years  under  the  tyranni- 
cal rule  of  the  Duvalier  family,  a  popular  upris- 
ing ousted  the  Duvalier  regime  and  the  hopes 
for  democracy  were  high.  But  Avril  has  dem- 
onstrated that  while  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Haitian  people,  he  has 
dampened  those  hopes  by  contending  that 
the  Haitian  people  are  not  ready  for  elections 
at  this  time. 

This  legislation  notes  that  the  Haitian 
people  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  de- 
mocracy and  a  constitutional  government  as 
outlined  In  the  Haitian  Constitution  ratified  in 
March  1987.  This  resolution  notes  thai  Avnl's 
military  governmenl  has  consistently  thwarted 
these  desires  through  numerous  acts  includ- 
ing: First,  unilaterally  suspending  four  articles 
of  the  Haitian  Constitution;  second,  forcibly 
exiling  Haiti's  top  opposition  leaders;  third,  de- 
clanng  a  month's  state  of  siege  resulting  in 
beatings,  deportations  and  arrests:  fourth,  im- 
posing censorship  on  privately  owned  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations:  and  fifth,  severely  lim- 
iting civil  and  political  nghts  for  the  citizens  of 
Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  legislation  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  hold- 
ing of  free  and  fair  elections  and  the  promo- 
tion of  human  nghts  central  in  determining 
United  States  policy  toward  Haiti.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
for  his  work  on  this  timely  measure  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  it  has  become  clear  that  political  and 
economic  conditions  In  have  detenorated 
even  further  Indeed,  Haiti  is  a  nation  that  has 
fallen  into  bloody  chaos— with  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution,  arrests,  beatings,  and  de- 
portations. The  regime  of  Gen.  Prosper  Avnl, 
repeatedly  has  resorted  to  crude  and  heavy- 
handed  force  to  control  his  adversaries. 


This  resolution  condemns  the  abuses  of  the 
military  government  of  Haiti,  and  urges  baste 
human  rights  to  be  guaranteed.  It  also  calls 
for  a  restoration  of  the  electoral  process, 
which  currently  is  a  disgrace.  Political  parties 
are  harassed,  opposition  leaders  often  simply 
disappear,  and  no  one  has  confidence  that 
free  and  fair  elections  can  take  place.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
to  General  Avril  that  these  abuses  must  end. 
Also,  this  resolution  calls  for  tf>e  United  States 
to  conduct  a  review  of  our  policy  toward  Haiti, 
and  to  consider  what  measures  are  appropn- 
ate  to  ensure  free  and  fair  electkjns 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  t>een  craft- 
ed to  Incorporate  the  views  and  concerns  of 
the  administration  There  has  been  ck>se  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department  and 
United  States  diplomats  on  the  scene  in  Haiti 
to  send  to  General  Avril  and  his  crontes  this 
strong  message 

Additionally  it  should  tie  recognized  that 
Chairman  Fascell  has  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Dymally  to  craft  a  strong  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  onginal  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution.  I  would  urge  favoraible  consid- 
eration of  this  timely  resolution. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  resolution  t>efore  us  which  strongly  con- 
demns the  military  government  of  Haiti  for  its 
recent  violent  crackdown  in  which  opposition 
leaders  were  arrested,  beaten,  and  forced  into 
exile,  civil  and  political  nghts  of  Haitian  citi- 
zens were  curtailed,  and  significant  portions  of 
the  Haitian  Constitution  were  blatantly  disre- 
garded. 

The  situation  in  Haiti  is  tragic,  alnr>ost 
beyond  descnption.  Their  brave  people  are  si- 
lenced and  paralyzed  by  ruthless  repression 
and  a  regime  of  terror 

I  hope  that  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
provide  to  the  Haitian  people  a  small  measure 
of  hope  and  understanding,  and  recognition 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  helping 
them  escape  the  tyranny  that  currently  gnps 
that  nation 

Mr  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  capac- 
ity as  chair  of  tfie  Congressional  Task  Force 
on  Haiti,  and  as  a  cosponsor,  I  nse  in  enthusi- 
astic support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
250,  condemning  the  deliberate  and  systemat- 
ic human  rights  violations  of  the  Government 
of  Haiti. 

The  legislation  offered  by  my  colleague  in 
the  US  congressional  task  force.  Congress- 
man Mervyn  M.  Dymally,  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  people  of  Haiti  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  their  struggle  to  attain  constitutional 
democracy,  economic  justice,  and  a  govern- 
ment which  respects  and  promotes  their  God 
given  human  rights. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  250  makes  it 
clear  also  that  we  support  our  excellent  Am- 
bassador to  Haiti,  the  Honorable  Alvin  Adams, 
who  since  his  amval  the  day  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing has  given  voice  and  leverage  to  a  United 
States  policy  in  support  of  free,  fair,  and  open 
elections  as  called  for  In  the  Haitian  people's 
Constitution  as  ratified  on  March  29,  1987. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  number  of  things  are  appar- 
ent as  we  address  the  situation  in  Haiti: 

It  is  apparent  that  when  Jean  Claude  Duva- 
lier left  Haiti,  Duvalierism  remained  working 
against  the  aspirations  of  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  the  Haitian  people  for  democracy. 
constitutional  government,  lustice,  and  equita- 
ble development;  it  is  apparant  that  genuinely 
tree  and  fair  elections  in  Haiti,  as  called  for  by 
the  Haitian  people  in  their  Constitution,  is  the 
absolutely  necessary  first  step  m  a  liberating 
process  and  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  trap  of 
poverty  and  despair  m  Haiti;  it  is  apparant  that 
the  Avril  regime  is  part  and  parcel  of  Duvalier- 
ism  and  has  undermined  its  credibility  through 
its  actions  in  imposing  a  state  of  siege  last 
month,  arresting  and  beating  and  deporting 
Haitian  leaders,  and  censonng  the  press,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Avnl  regime's  suspension  of 
the  state  of  siege  was  a  hollow  gesture  re- 
sponding to  the  unified  revulsion  of  the  inter- 
national community  Unless  those  responsible 
for  the  abuses  and  outrages  are  brought  to 
justice,  the  susf)ension  of  the  state  of  siege 
should  tie  viewed  as  Duvalienst  business  as 
usual. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  250  reflects 
these  apparent  realities  and  puts  the  United 
States  on  record  as  supporting  the  Haitian 
people.  In  the  intenm,  I  would  hope  that  Hai- 
tian democrats  would  unify  on  the  objective  of 
gaining  the  free  and  fair  elections  as  called  for 
by  the  1987  Constitution.  It  is  also  imperative 
that  we  in  the  Congressional  Task  Force  on 
Haiti  continue  to  explore  with  the  administra- 
tion all  viable  options  for  assisting  the  Haitian 
p)eople  in  their  struggle  for  democracy 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  House  Con- 
current Resolution  250 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of 
this  resolution  to  condemn  the  deliberate  and 
systematic  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Government  of  Haiti,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Mr  Dymallv  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bnng  the  issue  of  Haitian  human  rights 
abuses  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public. 

In  February  1986 — when  massive  popular 
demonstrations  forced  Haiti's  brutal  dictator, 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier,  to  flee  the  country- 
many  of  us  believed  that  Haiti  had  finally  set 
itself  on  the  path  toward  a  free  and  democrat- 
ic society.  The  Haitian  Constitution,  ratified  on 
March  29.  1987.  clearly  delineated  the  Haitian 
peoples'  desire  for  a  speedy  transition  to  de- 
mocracy, economic  development,  and  a  con- 
stitutionally based  government. 

But  recent  events  in  Haiti  have  proven  that 
the  military  government  of  Gen  Prosper  Avnl 
is  not  prepared  to  follow  the  path  toward  a 
peaceful,  just,  and  democratic  future  for  Haiti 
In  fact.  General  Avnl's  government  has  sys- 
tematically dismantled  the  Haitian  Constitu- 
tion; dramatically  curtailed  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal nghts  of  Haitian  citizens;  carried  out  a 
wave  of  arrests,  deportations,  and  beatings, 
and  has  forcibly  exiled  many  opposition  and 
civic  leaders  dunng  the  past  month 

These  gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  nghts,  together  with  strict  re- 
strictions on  public  expression  and  assembly. 
have  only  served  to  worsen  the  already-intol- 
erable living  standards  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's most  impoverished  nation. 

The  resolution  tsefore  the  House  today  con- 
demns the  Government  of  Haiti  for  its  abridge- 
ment of  civil  and  political  rights  and  its  blatant 
disregard  for  the  Haitian  Constitution  and 
international  law.  The  resolution  further  calls 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  the  promo- 


tion of  basic  human  rights  a  central  issue  in 
determining  United  States  policy  toward  Haiti. 

Finally,  the  resolution  urges  the  Avnl  gov- 
ernment to  honor  its  commitment  to  hold  free 
and  fair  elections  as  scheduled  in  October 
1990,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  voters 
and  candidates  participating  in  the  electoral 
process 

Mr  Speaker,  by  adopting  this  resolution. 
Congress  sends  a  strong  signal  to  the  people 
of  Haiti  that  the  United  States  has  not  forgot- 
ten their  struggle  for  democracy  and  peace. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  250)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR 
CHILE'S  TRANSITION  TO  DE- 
MOCRACY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  472)  to  express 
support  for  Chile's  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J   Res.  472 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chile  have  .shown 
tremendous  courage  and  determination  in 
their  efforts  to  return  their  nation  lo  civil- 
ian democracy; 

Wherea.s  Chile's  transition  to  civilian  rule 
reached  a  critical  lurninR  point  on  October 
5,  1988.  when  97  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  of  Chile  ca.st  ballot.s  In  a  nationwide 
plebiscite  and,  by  a  significant  majority, 
voted  to  reject  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  military  dictatorship; 

Whereas,  in  compliance  with  the  results 
of  the  1988  plebiscite,  multiparty  elections 
were  scheduled  for  December  1989.  and  an 
open,  competitive,  and  vigorous  campaign 
for  public  office  began; 

Whereas  Chiles  major  political  parties 
and  the  Chilean  Government  reached  an 
agreement  on  significant  constitutional  re- 
forms to  eliminate  certain  antidemocratic 
elements  of  the  Chilean  Constitution; 

Whereas  this  package  of  constitutional  re- 
forms was  put  before  the  Chilean  people  in 
a  .second  nationwide  plebiscite  on  July  30, 
1989.  and  was  approved  overwhelmingly; 

Whereas  three  widely  respected  candi- 
dates, representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  Chile,  were  nominated  for 
the  office  of  President; 

Whereas  national  elections  were  held  on 
December  14.  1989.  under  conditions  that 
were  proclaimed  free  and  fair  by  observers 
from  around  the  world,  in  which  Presiden- 
tal  candidate  Patricio  Aylwin  received  55 
percent  of  the  vote; 


Wherea.s  President-elect  Aylwin  com- 
mended the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  for  their 
role  in  the  administration  of  the  electoral 
process; 

Whereas,  in  a  gesture  of  dignity  and  na- 
tional unity,  the  defeated  Presidential  can- 
didates congratulated  the  new  President- 
elect and  pledged  their  commitment  to 
Chile's  new  civilian  government; 

Whereas  the  new  government  adopted  a 
platform  designed  to  continue  Chile's  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  promote  profe.ssionali.sm 
111  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces,  exert  civilian 
control  over  the  military,  and  respect  and 
guarantee  the  human  rights  of  all  Chileans; 
and 

Whereas  on  March  11,  1990.  the  people  of 
Chile  will  lake  another  significant  step  in 
their  transition  to  democracy  when  Patricio 
Aylwin  is  inaugurated  as  the  first  civilian 
President  m  almost  two  decades,  reclaiming 
Chile's  proud,  century-old  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o.l  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States^ 

il)  commends  the  people  of  Chile  for 
their  courageous  commitment  to  democracy; 

(2)  congratulates  President  elect  Patricio 
Aylwin  for  his  decisive  victory;  and 

i3)  pledges  support  for  the  new  civilian 
government  as  it  leads  Chile  into  a  new  era 
of  democracy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsinq]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  472,  express- 
ing support  for  Chile's  transition  to 
democracy. 

On  December  14,  1989,  Chile  belat- 
edly joined  in  the  wave  of  democracy 
which  has  spread  across  Latin  Amer- 
ica. On  that  date,  the  Chilean  people 
were  finally  permitted  to  participate 
in  free  and  fair  elections.  Their  choice, 
from  three  candidates  representing  a 
broad  political  spectrum,  was  Mr.  Pa- 
tricio Aylwin.  who  received  55  percent 
of  the  vote. 

On  March  11,  Mr.  Aylwin  will  be  in- 
augurated as  the  first  civilian  Presi- 
dent in  almost  two  decades.  While  this 
is  only  the  first  step  in  returning  Chile 
to  its  historical  tradition  of  democra- 
cy, it  is  a  crucial  step  and  one  which 
has  long  been  awaited  by  the  Chilean 
people.  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Weiss,  for  introducing 
this  resolution.  The  resolution  com- 
mends the  people  of  Chile  for  their 
courageous  commitment  to  democracy, 
congratulates  President-elect  Aylwin 
for  his  decisive  victory,  and  pledges 
support  for  the  new  civilian  govern- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  472  as  Chile 
begins  its  transition  to  democracy. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Crockett]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]  may  control 
the  balance  of  the  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
472,  expresses  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  Chile's  transition  to  democra- 
cy. This  transition  was  made  possible 
on  October  5,  1988,  when  97  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  in  Chile  cast  bal- 
lots in  a  nationwide  plebiscite  and,  by 
a  significant  majority,  voted  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  16-year  military  dicta- 
torship. 

The  victory  of  the  "No'  vote  in  that 
plebiscite  led  to  multi-party  elections 
on  December  14.  1989.  which  were 
viewed  by  all  international  observers 
as  totally  free  and  fair.  Candidates 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  po- 
litical opinion  in  Chile  were  nominated 
for  President  and  for  the  Chilean  Con- 
gress. Presidential  candidate  Patricio 
Aylwin.  leader  of  the  14-party  opposi- 
tion coalition  and  former  President  of 
the  Senate,  was  elected  by  55  percent 
of  the  voters. 

On  March  11.  Chile  will  take  an- 
other significant  step  in  its  transition 
to  democracy  as  it  inaugurates  Presi- 
dent-elect Aylwin  and  its  first  Con- 
gress since  the  military  coup  in  Sep- 
tember 1973.  My  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Ted  Weiss,  the 
author  of  the  resolution,  will  join  me 
in  leading  a  delegation  from  the  House 
to  attend  this  historic  event  in  Chile. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
472,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
commends  the  people  of  Chile  for 
their  courageous  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy, expresses  congratulations  to 
President-el ?ct  Aylwin  for  his  decisive 
victory,  and  pledges  the  full  support 
for  the  new  civilian  government  as  it 
leads  Chile  into  a  new  era  of  democra- 
cy. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  author  of  the 
joint  resolution,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  with  the  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  who  support  this  resolution 
to  commend  the  people  of  Chile  for 
the  significant  step  they  took  last  De- 
cember toward  a  restoration  of  civilian 
democracy  in  their  country. 


In  the  closing  days  of  1989,  a  dizzy- 
ing wave  of  unimagined  changes  swept 
across  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
where  oppressive  regimes— in  country 
after  country— collapsed  under  the 
pressure  of  democratic  reform  move- 
ments. But  while  the  television  cam- 
eras were  justifiably  focused  on  Berlin 
and  Bucharest,  the  winds  of  change 
were  blowing  through  our  own  hemi- 
sphere in  1989  as  well. 

On  December  14— while  the  Berlin 
Wall  was  crumbling  and  Romania's 
ruthless  dictatorship  was  about  to  col- 
lapse—7  million  Chileans  were  making 
their  own  quiet  mark  on  history,  as 
they  patiently  waited  in  line  to  vote  in 
their  first  democratic  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  in  almost  two 
decades.  And  without  much  notice 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  people 
of  Chile  turned  out  their  own  dictator, 
and  peacefully  ushered  in  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  a  new  era  of  civilian  de- 
mocracy. 

The  next  step  in  Chile's  transition 
will  occur  in  just  a  few  weeks,  when 
Patricio  Aylwin— a  widely  respected 
politician  who  won  the  December  elec- 
tion—is inaugurated  as  that  nation's 
first  civilian  President  in  over  16 
years.  The  fairness  and  efficiency  of 
the  electoral  process  was  a  tribute  to 
the  Chilean  people's  commitment  to 
peaceful  change  and  their  determina- 
tion to  rejoin  the  family  of  democratic 
nations. 

The  resolution  before  the  House 
today  expresses  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  Chile's  important 
and  genuinely  unique  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. The  bill  briefly  outlines  the 
transition  process— begirming  with  the 
crucial  1988  plebiscite— and  concludes 
with  expressions  of  support  for  the 
new  democractic  government. 

This  legislation  rightly  gives  the 
credit  for  these  momentous  changes  to 
the  Chilean  people,  who  suffered  so 
cruelly  under  the  Pinochet  dictator- 
ship, and  who  worked  so  courageously 
to  restore  Chile's  proud  tradition  of 
democracy.  But  the  United  States  also 
played  a  small,  but  very  important  and 
constructive,  role  in  Chile's  transition 
to  civilian  rule. 

Significant  in  this  regard  were  the 
brilliant  diplomatic  efforts  of  Ambas- 
sador Harry  Barnes,  Jr..  whose  3-year 
term  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Santiago 
helped  to  reestablish  the  United 
States  as  a  firm  supporter  of  democra- 
cy and  human  rights  in  Chile. 

The  United  States  also  made  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  democratic  process 
in  Chile  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  NED  developed  a 
highly  successful  program  of  confer- 
ences and  seminars  to  help  Chilean 
political  leaders  devise  their  own  strat- 
egies to  restore  democracy  in  their 
country. 

And  the  U.S.  Congress  played  an  im- 
portant part  as  well.  In  1987.  four 
Members  of   the   House— Representa- 


tives John  Miller,  Bruce  Morrison, 
Doug  Bereuter,  and  I— joined  In  creat- 
ing an  informal  congressional  working 
group  to  study,  encourage,  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Chilean  politicians 
who  were  working  to  restore  democra- 
cy. That  Working  Group  soon  grew^  to 
over  60  members,  and  has  provided  an 
ongoing  source  of  encouragement  and 
support  for  the  forces  of  democracy  in 
Chile. 

Through  all  of  these  channels- 
public  diplomacy,  direct  support  for 
the  democratic  process  through  NED, 
and  congressional  vigilance— the 
United  States  has  proven  that  it  can 
be  a  constructive  and  welcome  partner 
in  process  of  democratic  reform.  The 
impressive  success  of  our  policy  in 
Chile  could  indeed  be  a  model  for  simi- 
lar United  States  efforts  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Of  course,  elections  in  themselves  do 
not  make  a  democracy,  and  the  new 
Chilean  Government  will  face  many 
political  and  economic  challenges  as  it 
attempts  to  consolidate  and  secure  the 
hard-won  benefits  of  last  December's 
election.  The  first,  and  most  sensitive 
issue  facing  the  new  government  will 
be  civil/military  relations.  Although 
General  Pinochet  will  relinquish  his 
position  as  head  of  state  on  March  11, 
he  remains  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Chilean  Army,  a  situation  that 
will  complicate  efforts  to  establish  ci- 
vilian control  over  Chile's  powerful 
military. 

And  there  will  be  economic  chal- 
lenges. Although  Chile  has  enjoyed 
sustained  economic  growth  over  the 
last  few  years,  that  prosperity  has  not 
been  shared  by  many  working-class 
Chileans.  The  new  Government  must 
attempt  to  continue  Chile's  economic 
performance  while  insuring  that  its 
benefits  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  people 
of  Chile. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the  Letelier- 
Moffitt  case.  United  States  assistance 
to  Chile  is  conditioned  on  a  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  the  Orlando  Letelier 
and  Rormi  Karpin  Moffitt  assassina- 
tion case.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Chile- 
an Government  will  move  quickly  to 
resolve  this  most  important  obstacle  to 
normal  relations. 

These,  and  other,  challenges  facing 
the  new  civilian  government  will  be 
great,  but  there  are  many  reasons  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  future  for 
Chile.  The  Aylwin  government  will  In- 
herit a  growing  economy,  vigourous 
political  parties,  and  the  courage  and 
determination  to  make  their  experi- 
ment in  democracy  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commending  the  coura- 
geous and  proud  people  of  Chile  as 
they  enter  a  new  era  of  democracy. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  of 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  [Mr. 
Fascell]     the     ranking     Republican 
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Member  [Mr.  Broomfield)  eis  well  as 
the  distinguished  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs and  Human  Rights  Subcommit- 
tees, whose  cooperation  has  made  it 
possible  to  bring  this  legislation  for- 
ward before  the  March  11  inaugura- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  in  Support  of  Democracy  in 
Chile— Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Mr.  Morrison— for  their  leadership  in 
the  area  of  United  States  policy 
toward  Chile. 

D  1250 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  on  Chile. 

I  led  a  delegation  of  conservative  Re- 
publicans to  Chile  in  August  1987  in 
an  effort  to  persuade  President  Pino- 
chet that  we  supported  President  Rea- 
gan's Policy  on  Chile,  to  accelerate  the 
transition  to  democracy  in  Chile  and 
defer  to  the  will  of  the  Chilean  people. 

I  believe  our  mission  helped  convey 
to  Pinochet  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  believed 
that  if  he  were  to  insist  on  remaining 
in  power  he  would  jeopardize  the  sig- 
nificant economic  and  political  accom- 
plishments he  had  fought  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

We  t)elieve  that  economic  progress 
and  political  security  are  best  served 
by  strong,  effectively  functioning 
democratic  governments  for  Chile, 
that  meant  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  military  junta  to  recognize  the  will 
of  the  Chilean  people  as  expressed  in 
national  elections. 

Chile's  economic  model  represents  a 
success  story  that  should  be  emulated 
by  all  the  hemisphere's  governments. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates that  they  all  recognized  that 
Chile's  economy  has  made  impressive 
gains  in  recent  years  and  that  they 
pledged  to  keep  Chile  on  the  same  free 
market  path. 

The  ultimate  victory  by  Patricio 
Aylwin  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability  in 
uniting  a  broad  range  of  political 
thought  behind  his  candidacy.  The 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in 
Chile  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  military 
forces  who  carried  out  their  mandate 
to  the  Chilean  people  and  recognized 
their  will  as  expressed  in  the  plebiscite 
in  October  1988  and  the  national  com- 
petitive elections  in  December  1989. 

I  am  proud  to  t>e  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  unanimous 
approval. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 472. 


When  we  look  at  the  wave  of  democ- 
racy that  has  swept  the  world  at  the 
dawn  of  this  new  decade,  surely  the 
events  in  Chile  are  as  deeply  gratify- 
ing as  the  democracy  movement  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

I  want  to  commend  those  valiant 
men  and  women  who  struggled,  often 
at  tremendous  personal  expense,  to 
keep  alive  in  Chile  the  flame  of  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy during  Chile's  darkest  hours  of 
repression. 

And  among  those  who  struggled  and 
suffered  mightily  for  their  commit- 
ment to  those  eternal  values  was  Or- 
lando Letelier.  As  the  former  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  cabinet  of  murdered 
Chilean  President  Salvador  Allende. 
Letelier  was  held  as  a  political  prison- 
er for  a  year  under  the  most  barbaric 
conditions.  When  he  was  finally  re- 
leased in  response  to  international 
outcry,  he  sought  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try, where  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Chilean  exile  community. 

Orlando  Letelier  was  unceasing  in 
his  efforts  to  remind  us  of  the  condi- 
tions suffered  by  his  fellow  country- 
men. He  was  so  effective  that  the  Pin- 
ochet government  decided  he  had  to 
be  silenced. 

In  a  shocking  act  of  terrorism  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  in  1976  by 
agents  of  Chile,  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Karpen  Moffitt.  an  American 
citizen  who  was  his  assistant,  were 
murdered  in  a  car  bombing  1  mile 
from  the  White  House.  Ronni  Mof- 
fitt's  husband.  Michael,  was  seriously 
injured  in  the  attack. 

In  1978,  Michael  Moffitt  and  the 
families  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
Moffitt  filed  a  civil  tort  action  under 
the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act. 
In  1980.  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  found  that 
state-sponsored  terrorism  had  oc- 
curred, entered  judgment  against  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  and  awarded  dam- 
ages to  the  families.  In  the  decade 
smce  judgment  was  entered,  the  Re- 
public of  Chile  has  refused  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  families. 

While  I  applaud  the  recent  events  in 
Chile,  I  want  to  remind  the  incoming 
government  that  the  Letelier-Moffitt 
tragedy  remains  unfinished  business 
to  which  it  must  attend. 

Full  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween our  nations  is  contingent  on 
paying  compensation  to  the  families 
and  on  bringing  to  justice  the  former 
Chilean  officials  who  were  responsible 
for  this  heinous  crime.  We  know  who 
they  are.  as  does  the  government  of 
Chile.  Bringing  them  to  justice  is  no 
less  important  than  compensation  for 
the  families. 

All  those  who  are  committed  to  the 
restoration  of  relations  between  Chile 
and  the  United  States  must  see  to  it 
that  these  long  overdue  actions  are 
taken. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  resolu- 
tion. We  are  all  in  favor  of  democracy. 

But  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at 
the  facts  and  take  us  to  where  facts 
dictate.  We  have  to  point  out  that  this 
resolution  would  not  be  possible  had  it 
not  been  that  President  Pinochet  was 
also  committed  to  the  outcome  of  the 
plebescite  and  to  the  free  elections. 

n  1300 

Maybe  some  day  we  can  have  a  reso- 
lution right  here  on  this  floor  praising 
Cuba  for  its  plebiscite.  But  up  to  now 
we  have  not  had  a  plebiscite  in  Cuba, 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  when 
Pinochet  took  over  it  was  precisely  the 
same  conditions  in  Cuba  that  we  have 
in  Eastern  Europe  today,  including  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  communism  does 
not  work,  whether  it  is  Honecker  or 
Brezhnev  or  Allende  or  any  other 
country. 

I  think  a  historical  perspective  is 
necessary.  Chile  is  a  great  country. 
The  Chileans  are  a  wonderful  and 
gifted  people.  But  we  also  have  to  re- 
member that  just  90  miles  from  here 
we  have  Cuba.  We  have  not  yet  had  a 
plebiscite  in  Cuba.  What  is  good  for 
Chile  should  also  be  good  for  Cuba. 

When  you  look  at  the  countries  of 
South  America  you  see  Brazil,  with  an 
inflation  rate  of  1,000  percent  a  year. 
Argentina,  over  1,000  percent  a  year;  3 
percent  a  day  in  these  countries.  Yet 
in  Chile  you  have  an  inflation  rate  of 
7  to  8  percent. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  $50 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Chile 
has  a  trade  surplus  with  Japan.  Chile 
today  is  a  prosperous  country.  We 
wish  them  well.  Chile  is  one  of  the 
oldest  democracies  in  the  Americas, 
and  we  do  wish  them  well. 

We  want  freedom  to  reign  every- 
where in  the  world,  and  Chile  is  an  ex- 
ample for  other  countries,  as  some  of 
the  other  speakers  have  said. 

Amnesty  International  has  said  that 
Cuba  is  the  worst  human  rights  viola- 
tor in  the  Americas.  Let  freedom 
reign.  Let  us  applaud  democracy  in 
Chile.  But  let  us  not  stop  there.  Let  us 
have  democracy  everywhere  in  the 
Americas  and  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
472,  expressing  support  for  Chile's  transition 
to  democracy,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WEISS]  for  his  work  on 
the  measure. 
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October  5,  1988,  was  a  banner  day  for  de- 
mocracy in  Chile.  On  that  day,  97  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  that  nation  cast  their 
ballots  in  a  nationwide  plebiscite  and,  by  a 
significant  majority  voted  to  reject  military  dic- 
tatorship. Since  that  day,  Chile's  major  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  Chilean  Government 
reached  an  agreement  on  significant  constitu- 
tional reforms  to  eliminate  certain  antidemo- 
cratic elements  of  the  Chilean  Constitution. 
March  11,1 990,  will  be  another  banner  day  in 
Chilean  history  when  Patncio  Aylwin  is  inaugu- 
rated as  the  first  civilian  president  in  almost 
two  decades,  reclaiming  Chile's  proud  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  commend  the  people  of 
Chile  for  their  courage,  and  we  congratulate 
President-elect  Aylwin  on  his  decisive  victory. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 14  election  was  the  dramatic  culmination 
of  16  years  of  military  rule  in  Chile.  Events 
elsewhere  around  the  world — particularly  in 
East  EuroF)e,  Central  America — have  obscured 
the  noteworthy  achievement  that  occurred  in 
this  country.  The  fact  is,  the  democratic  transi- 
tion in  Chile  is  one  of  the  true  success  stones 
of  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  international  observers  agreed 
that  the  multiparty  election  was  a  model  of 
what  free  and  fair  elections  should  be;  97  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots— without  fear  and  without  pressure. 
Indeed,  we  can  only  hope  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua  are  as  fair.  Chnstian  Demo- 
cratic Candidate  Aylwin  received  over  55  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  becoming  the  new  President 
of  Chile. 

This  country,  which  has  all  the  prerequisites 
to  become  a  modern,  industnalized  nation, 
can  now  turn  its  attention  toward  improving 
the  lot  of  its  people,  and  improving  its  econo- 
my. 

This  Memtier  would  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  energies  on  this  issue.  He  has 
actively  followed  the  election  process.  This 
Member  should  note  that  in  his  drafting  of  this 
resolution,  Mr.  Weiss  worked  diligently  with 
the  administration,  and  with  the  minority  on 
this  committee,  to  gain  a  truly  bipartisan  con- 
sensus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Crockctt 
and  Mr  Lagomarsino,  also  played  construc- 
tive roles  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  strong  support  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  472  which  commends  the  people 
of  Chile  for  their  courageous  and  steadfast 
commitment  to  democracy. 

The  Chilean  people  have  exhibited  fierce  te- 
nacity and  unparalleled  determination  in  their 
prolonged  efforts  to  return  their  nation  to  de- 
mocracy. Their  battle  and  ultimate  success 
should  be  a  inspiration  for  people  across  the 
hemisphere. 


This  resolution  also  congratulates  Presi- 
dent-elect Patricio  Aylwin  for  his  decisive  vic- 
tory in  which  he  garnered  55  percent  of  the 
vote.  The  Congress  wishes  him  well  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  March  1 1  inauguration  and  in  his 
task  to  complete  Chile's  transition  to  democ- 
racy. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  resolution 
pledges  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  Aylwin  government  as  it  helps  usher  Chile 
into  a  new  era. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  request  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  psiss  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  472). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONGRATULATING     THE     PRESI- 
DENT   OF    HONDURAS,    RAFAEL 
CALLEJAS,  ON  HIS  ELECTION 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent    resolution   (H.   Con.   Res. 
258)  congratulating  the  President  of 
Honduras,  Rafael  Callejas,  on  his  elec- 
tion and  offering  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  administration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  258 
Whereas  Rafael  Callejas  was  elected 
freely  and  fairly  as  President  of  Honduras 
by  the  Honduran  people  in  the  presidential 
election  of  November  26,  1989,  gaining  a 
clear  majority  and  a  strong  mandate; 

Whereas  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  close  and 
warm  relations  with  the  Government  and 
people  of  Honduras  for  many  years: 

Whereas  Rafael  Callejas  has  eloquently 
and  convincingly  stated  his  understanding 
of  good  government,  reaching  out  to  all  his 
countrymen  to  cooperate  for  the  political 
and  economic  health  of  Honduras  and  Hon- 
durans:  and 

Whereas  Rafael  Callejas  has  made  clear 
his  intent  to  work  seriously  with  the  United 
States,  other  nations,  and  international  in- 
stitutions to  address  regional  and  national 
problems  of  the  utmost  importance:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
fthe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
congratulates  President  Callejas  of  Hondu- 
ras for  his  electoral  victory  and  offers  heart- 
felt good  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  258, 
congratulating  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras on  his  recent  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  democracy  is 
taken  for  granted.  I  would  therefore 
like  to  congratulate  the  Honduran 
people  for  once  again  participating  in 
free  and  fair  elections  to  choose  a  ci- 
vilian government.  On  November  26, 
1989.  Rafael  Callejas  was  chosen  by 
the  Honduran  people  as  their  new 
President. 

The  resolution  notes  the  close  and 
warm  relations  which  the  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Honduras  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  the  efforts  of  President 
Callejas  to  reach  out  to  all  his  coun- 
trymen to  coooperate  for  the  political 
and  economic  health  of  their  country, 
and  F>resident  Callejas'  willingness  to 
work  with  the  United  States,  other  na- 
tions and  international  institutions  to 
address  pressing  regional  and  national 
problems.  Finally,  it  expresses  our 
congratulations  to  President  Callejas 
for  his  electoral  victory,  and  offers 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  his  administration. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino] the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  for  his  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  258. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Crockett]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]  may  control 
the  balance  of  the  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 258,  congratulating  the  President 
of  Honduras,  Rafael  Callejas,  on  his 
election. 

This  resolution  was  authored  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino]. It  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  February 
6  by  voice  vote. 

Rafael  Callejas  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Honduras  last  November. 
When  he  was  inaugurated  last  month, 
Honduras  accomplished  something 
rare  in  Central  America:  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  from  an  elected 
President  of  one  party  to  an  elected 
President  of  the  opposition  party. 
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I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  in  congratulating  President  Calle- 
jas  and  Honduras  on  this  accomplish- 
ment. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
introducing  this  resolution,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  original  sponsor 
of  this  resolution  on  Honduras,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  offer  their  support  to 
the  new  President  Rafael  Callejas. 

President  Callejas  was  just  recently 
inaugurated  after  winning  a  decisive 
mandate  from  the  Honduran  people  in 
national  elections  last  November. 

The  challenges  he  faces  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Central  America 
demand  the  abilities  of  a  statesman  on 
the  level  of  a  Winston  Churchill.  Of 
course  only  time  will  tell  whether 
President  Callejas  can  meet  those 
challenges,  but  he  deserves  our  strong 
support  and  our  assurances  that  he 
can  continue  to  count  on  the  close  ties 
that  have  traditionally  been  the  rule 
between  our  two  countries. 

President  Callejas  has  endorsed  the 
Central  American  peace  process  and 
his  country's  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  agreements  reached  during 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
stand  behind  the  Government  of  Hon 
duras,   where   once   again   power   has 
l)een  transferred  to  the  opposition  in  a 
peaceful  transition. 

The  United  States  and  Honduras 
have  shared  close  relations  for  many 
years.  Honduras,  as  exemplified  by  the 
five  stars  on  its  national  flag— repre- 
senting the  five  Central  American  na- 
tions which  were  at  one  time  a  unified 
state— is  a  critical  ally  in  Central 
America.  Wedged  in  between  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua.  Honduras  has  been 
a  key  player  in  the  efforts  to  resolve 
the  civil  wars  in  both  of  its  neighbors. 
Despite  the  fighting  and  tension  on  its 
borders,  Honduras  has  become  a  wel- 
come, stable  democracy— a  model  for 
others  to  follow.  The  recent  election 
and  peaceful  change  of  government, 
from  one  leading  party  to  the  other,  is 
further  reason  for  commendation. 

I  am  also  proud  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  and  which  is  associated 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy [NED]  was  on  hand— in  fact 
formally  invited— to  monitor  the  Hon- 
duran national  elections  last  Novem- 
ber. These  elections  were  open,  free 
and  fair.  They  represent  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Honduran  people. 
There  are  many  challenges— both 
domestic  and  regional— facing  Presi- 
dent Callejas.  a  well  educated  leader  I 
have  personally  met.  This  resolution  is 
an  expression  of  our  "heartfelt  good 
wishes"  for  success  with  these  regional 


and  national  challenges.  I  strongly 
support  the  resolution  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  passage. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  reso- 
lution and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  for 
introducing  this  resolution  so  we  may 
have  a  strong  vote  on  this  meritorious 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  attended  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Callejas  on  Janu- 
ary 23  in  Honduras.  I  went  down  with 
Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  and  Sena- 
tor Richard  Lugar  of  Indiana. 

President  Callejas  graduated  from 
the  same  university  I  did,  Mississippi 
State  University.  His  son  is  currently 
attending  MSU.  President  Callejas  ma- 
jored in  agriculture  economics. 

I  have  known  him  for  several  years, 
having  met  him  in  Washington  several 
times.  I  think  the  people  of  Honduras 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  a  man  so 
capable  to  take  over  the  reins  of  this 
democratic  country.  It  was  an  open 
election.  There  was  no  violence  and 
the  opposition  party  has  said  it  would 
cooperate. 

Honduras  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  Central  America  where  no  violence 
is  occurring  and  where  they  can  have 
free  elections  in  peace. 

The  economy  is  President  Callejas' 
biggest  problem.  Vice  President 
Quayle  and  I  talked  to  him  in  private 
during  our  visit  to  Honduras.  The 
President  knows  the  problems  they 
face  down  there  and  he  is  willing  to 
make  changes  to  try  and  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  his  people. 

He  has  no  objection  to  American  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  reservists  train- 
ing in  his  country  and  he  appreciates 
the  humanitarian  help  our  reservists 
give  the  Honduran  people,  such  as 
medical  and  dental  services  and  help- 
ing to  build  roads  and  bridges.  And  our 
reservists  benefit  by  getting  great 
training. 

Besides  the  economy,  he  has  the 
problem  of  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  in 
his  country.  Not  only  is  that  a  Hondu- 
ran problem  it  is  ours  as  well. 

We  are  going  to  need  this  new  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  convinced  that 
with  help  from  their  friends  and  with 
the  new  leadership  the  country  has  in 
Raphael  Callejas,  Honduras  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  resolution  before  us  which  offers 
the  Congress  congratulations  to  the  new 
President  of  Honduras.  Rafael  Callejas,  on  his 
election  victory  of  November  26,  1989 

As  I  indicated  in  a  recent  letter  to  President 
Calleias.  I  find  it  particularly  gratifying  to  see 


that  Honduras  is  moving  ahead  to  address  the 
many  challenges  of  the  future  within  the 
framework  of  the  democratic  process.  I  salute 
the  new  President  and  Honduras  on  its  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power  from  one  political  party  to 
another. 

This  resolution  also  extends  heartfelt  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  his  administration.  I 
hope  and  expect  that  the  Congress  will  do  all 
it  can  to  maintain  and  build  upon  the  United 
States'  coop)erative  relationship  with  Hondu- 
ras. I  know  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  aid  in 
that  effort. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 258,  congratulating  Honduran  Presi- 
dent, Rafael  Callejas  on  his  election. 

President  Callejas  has  a  tall  order  before 
him.  In  addition  to  regional  disputes,  the  new 
President  must  confront  myhad  domestic 
problems  including  a  stalled  economy  bur- 
dened with  unemployment  neanng  30  percent, 
nsing  inflation  and  international  loan  obliga- 
tions President  Callejas  also  must  determine 
how  to  meet  the  problems  of  500,000  war  ref- 
ugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  important  resolution  ex- 
presses the  close  relationship  the  Hondurans 
and  the  United  States  have  shared  for  many 
years.  I  commend  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, for  his  outstanding  work  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  258). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FLEXIBILITY  IN  1990  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material). 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main  concerns 
of  U.S.  farmers  especially  my  Ohio 
farms  is  the  need  for  increased  flexi- 
bility in  the  new  farm  bill. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration's new  farm  bill  guidelines 
proposed  the  normal  crop  acreage  or 
NCA  concept.  NCA  would  define  sub- 
stitutable  crops,  authorize  crop-specif- 
ic acreage  reduction  programs,  and 
provide  authority  to  plant  on  idled 
acres  in  exchange  for  giving  up  speci- 


fied deficiency  payments.  This  flexible 
approach  will  allow  farmers  to  plant 
crops  based  on  market  signals  without 
loss  of  farm  program  benefits.  It 
should  also  lead  to  higher  production 
of  crops  in  scarce  supply,  lower  pro- 
duction of  those  crops  in  surplus,  and 
provide  environmental  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1985  act  is  working. 
Farm  income  is  up.  Exports  are  up. 
Government  agricultural  expenditures 
are  down.  With  some  additional  modi- 
fications to  the  1985  act  is  our  new 
farm  bill,  we  can  continue  the  upward 
trend  that  U.S.  farmers  has  been  expe- 
riencing the  past  few  years. 

Listen  to  the  will  of  farmers  all  over 
this  country  and  support  this  new 
flexibility  in  the  1990  farm  bill. 

I  further  insert  the  following  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  thereto,  most 
frequently  asked  of  me  by  my  farmers 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
Price  and  Income  Supports 

Question.  The  USDA  1990  Parni  Bill  pro- 
posal contains  recommendations  on  plant- 
ing flexibility.  Could  you  outline  briefly 
USDA's  flexibility  proposal? 

Answer.  USDA's  comprehensive  proposal 
to  enhance  planting  flexibility  provides  for 
a  number  of  important  modifications  to  cur- 
rent programs.  The  idea  is  to  allow  a  farmer 
to  plant  a  variety  of  crops  on  permitted  base 
acreage  without  losing  program  payments 
or  reducing  the  historical  program  bases  as- 
sociated with  the  farm.  The  proposal  also 
addresses  planting  flexibility  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  idled  areas.  Special  provisions 
allow  conserving  crop  plantings  and  produc- 
tion of  experimental  or  industrial  crops.  A 
key  concept  in  the  proposal  is  the  Normal 
Crop  Acreage  (NCA),  defined  in  the  propos- 
al as  the  sum  of  acreage  in  all  program  crop 
bases  plus  historical  plantings  of  specified 
oilseeds.  In  the  proposal  there  is  also  the 
discretion  for  the  Secretary  to  allow  produc- 
ers to  plant  up  to  105  percent  of  the  crop 
base  if  additional  production  is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  supplies. 

Question.  Besides  allowing  producers 
more  freedom  to  plant,  are  there  other  ben- 
efits from  USDA's  planting  flexibility  pro- 
posal? 

Answer.  There  are  economic,  trade,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other  benefits  associated 
with  flexibility.  Making  income  support 
payments  based  on  historic  plantings, 
rather  than  current  plantings,  would  reduce 
the  Influence  of  income  support  programs 
on  farmers'  planting  decisions.  This  flexible 
approach  to  planting  will  increase  market- 
orientation  and  competitiveness  while  still 
providing  farm  income  support.  When 
market  conditions  indicate  that  farmers 
could  profit  by  producing  more  of  a  particu- 
lar commodity  than  they  now  produce,  they 
could  do  so  without  fear  of  losing  base  acre- 
age and  income  support  payments.  Farmer 
planting  flexibility  would  result  in  a  more 
efficient  agriculture,  thus  increasing  nation- 
al income  and  promoting  competitiveness. 

There  are  also  environmental  benefits  to 
production  flexibility  because  there  would 
be  movements  to  more  natural  systems  of 
fertilization  through  increased  production 
of  legumes,  such  as  soybeans.  For  example, 
fewer  chemicals,  such  as  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
would  be  applied  if  there  is  a  shift  from 
com  to  soybean  plantings. 


Question.  What  effects  will  USDA's  flexi- 
bility proposal  have  on  U.S.  farmers  and 
crop  acreage? 

Answer.  Initially,  acreages  of  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  cotton  are  likely  to  increase 
under  the  USDA  production  flexibility  pro- 
posal while  feed  grain  acreages  are  likely  to 
decrease.  But  ultimately  the  question  can 
only  be  answered  by  farmers.  What  they  ac- 
tually decide  to  do  will  depend  on  their  own 
situations  and  the  market  conditions  that 
evolve. 

Under  current  policy,  specific  crop  acreage 
bases  generally  determine  plantings  of  the 
different  program  crops  and,  indirectly, 
nonprogram  crops.  Under  the  USDA  flexi- 
bility proposal,  producers  will  plant  accord- 
ing to  market  signals.  This  assures  that 
farmers  will  be  growing  crops  in  response  to 
market  demand,  rather  than  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Question.  The  Normal  Crop  Acreage 
(NCA)  program  didn't  work  in  the  past,  so 
why  does  USDA  think  it  will  work  now? 

Answer.  The  NCA  programs,  as  used  in 
1978  and  1979.  differ  from  our  proposal. 
Under  those  programs,  the  planted  acreage 
of  a  program  crop  was  used  to  determine  de- 
ficiency payments  so  long  as  the  sum  of  the 
farmer's  total  plantings  and  set-aside  did 
not  exceed  the  NCA  for  the  farm.  The  link 
between  payments  and  planted  acreage  en- 
couraged farmers  to  plant  based  upon  the 
target  prices  for  the  commodities.  This  was 
a  key  flaw  in  the  old  NCA  programs. 

Under  the  USDA  flexibility  proposal,  defi- 
ciency payments  will  be  bsised  on  the  histor- 
ical plantings  of  crops,  rather  than  future 
plantings.  In  addition,  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  commodity  programs  cannot  in- 
crease their  program  crop  base.  Market 
prices  will  play  a  much  greater  role  in  crop 
planting  decisions  under  the  USDA  flexibil- 
ity proposal  than  under  the  earlier  NCA 
programs. 

Question.  The  1990  wheat  program  is  an 
example  of  flexibility.  Is  this  USDA's  flexi- 
bility proposal? 

Answer.  Planting  flexibility  on  acreage  re- 
duction program  (ARP)  acres  is  only  part  of 
the  USDA  proposal.  In  1990,  wheat  produc- 
ers who  are  participating  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram are  being  offered  the  opportunity  to 
plant  on  land  required  to  Xie  idled  under  the 
5  percent  ARP  announced  for  the  1990 
wheat  crop.  For  each  ARP  acre  which  is 
planted,  the  producer  will  forego  deficiency 
payments  on  an  acre  for  acre  basis.  This 
option  allows  additional  acreage  to  t>e  plant- 
ed to  wheat  if  producers  conclude  that 
market  returns  justify  the  additional  plant- 
ings. The  USDA  flexibility  proposal  address- 
es both  reduced  acres  and  permitted  acres 
by  allowing  farmers  to  make  planting  deci- 
sions on  both  types  of  acreage. 


DECEMBER  FREEZE  CONTINUES 
SQUEEZE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember's freeze  wave  hurt  countless 
numbers  of  low-income  families,  caus- 
ing severe  hardships  and  misery. 
While  the  milder  weather  has  given 
these  people  a  breather  for  now,  let 
me  warn  my  colleagues— that  wsis  only 
the  first  wave. 


Consumers  will  be  hit  with  a  second 
wave  of  higher  fuel  bills  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  December  freeze.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  electric  and  gas  utilities 
will  be  passing  along  the  emergency 
costs  of  providing  energy  during  the 
past  crisis. 

Low-income  families  will  be  seeing 
their  monthly  energy  bills  jump  as 
much  as  10  percent  through  May.  The 
utilities  are  now  dishing  out  misery  on 
the  installment  plan. 

The  third  wave  to  hit  needy  house- 
holds is  the  lifting  of  the  moratorium 
on  utility  shutoffs  coming  in  a  few 
weeks.  That  means  those  who  have 
run  out  of  assistance  and  cannot  pay 
their  energy  bills  will  be  left  without 
heating  or  lighting  for  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  see,  the  De- 
cember freeze  continues  to  squeeze  the 
ability  of  needy  families  to  heat  their 
homes.  Let's  not  lull  ourselves  into 
complacency  by  the  mild  weather 
we're  seeing  here  in  Washington. 

There  continues  to  be  a  vital  need 
for  the  LIHEAP  supplemental  bill  I  in- 
troduced and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  extremely 
important  legislation.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  an  article  from  the  Spring- 
field, MA,  Union-News  describing  the 
rising  utility  charges  being  passed  on 
to  consumers. 

(From  the  Springfield  (MA)  Union-News, 
Feb.  9.  1990] 

Utility  Charges  on  Rise 

(By  Stan  Freeman) 

Consumers  will  soon  see  the  second  wave 
of  higher  fuel  bills  related  to  the  December 
freeze. 

By  law.  electric  and  gas  utilities  can  pass 
along  the  added  seasonal  costs  of  providing 
energy  in  succeeding  bills,  and  the  region's 
utilities  are  preparing  to  do  just  that,  in- 
cluding as  much  as  a  10  percent  increase  in 
monthly  bills  for  customers  of  the  Bay 
State  Gas  Co.  and  the  Berkshire  Gas  Co. 

Bemice  Mclntyre.  chairwoman  of  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  which 
sets  basic  customer  rates  for  t)oth  electric 
and  gas  utilities,  said  this  week  that  season- 
al charges  have  already  been  approved  for 
Western  Massachusetts'  two  major  gas  utili- 
ties and  officials  of  the  two  major  electric 
utilities  are  expected  to  request  increases 
shortly. 

The  charges,  called  the  "cost  of  gas  ad- 
justment" (CGA)  for  natural  gas  utilities 
and  the  fuel  charge  for  electric  utilities,  are 
added  or  subtracted  from  the  basic  rates  pe- 
riodically, based  on  such  things  as  the  vary- 
ing cost  of  oil  or  coal  to  run  electric  power 
plants  or  fluctuating  market  prices  of  pro- 
pane used  to  back  up  natural  gas  supplies. 

Carol  Churchill,  a  spokeswoman  for  Bay 
State  Gas.  said  customers  who  heat  and 
cook  with  gas  can  expect  to  receive  a  bill  for 
February  that  is  about  $13  higher  than  Jan- 
uary because  of  the  new  charges.  Customers 
who  do  not  heat  with  gas.  she  noted,  will  see 
an  increase  of  about  $3. 

Donald  Graves,  a  SFK>kesman  for  Berk- 
shire Gas.  said  the  February  bills  for  their 
customers  are  expected  to  increase  by  about 
the  same  amounts. 
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Churchill  said  there  are  two  primary  rea 
sons  for  the  increases. 

"Because  of  the  freezing  of  gas  wells  over 
the  five-day  Christmas  weekend,  the  pipe 
line  companies  (that  supply  Bay  State  Gas) 
were  forced  to  buy  higher-priced  gas."  she 
said,  "and  those  costs  were  passed  along  to 
us.  In  addition  to  that,  the  cost  of  propane 
on  the  spot  market  increased  by  more  than 
70  percent  in  December.  ' 

Officials  of  Western  Massachusetts  Elec 
trie  Co.  and  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.  have 
not  yet  filed  for  adjusted  fuel  charges. 

Pam  Grassetti,  a  spokeswoman  for 
WMECO,  said.  "Because  we  are  such  a  nu 
clear-intensive  company,  we  anticipate  our 
fuel  charge  will  be  somewhat  lower  than 
other  utilities  across  the  stale.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  our  power  is  nuclear,  so  we  feel 
confident  our  customers  wont  be  hit  as 
hard." 

The  CGA  charges  for  Bay  State  Gas  and 
Berkshire  Gas  apply  to  natural  gas  used 
after  Feb.  1  and  are  expected  to  remain  in 
effect  until  May  when  the  DPU  again  re- 
views them. 

The  fuel  charges  for  the  electric  utilities 
are  generally  reviewed  bv  the  DPU  quarter- 
ly. 


CHILDREN  HELPING  CHILDREN 
PRESENT  GIANT  VALENTINE 
CARD  TO  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AS  PLEA  FOR 
AID  TO  HOMELESS 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  both  congratulations 
and  praise  to  the  fine  group  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  parents  from 
Children  Helping  Children.  Inc..  a 
West  Covina.  CA.  nonprofit  advocacy 
group  dedicated  to  increasing  chil- 
dren's awareness  of  our  Nations 
homeless.  Last  week,  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  homeless  children.  I  was  hon- 
ored with  a  giant  72-foot-long  Valen- 
tine's card  signed  by  thousands  of 
caring  residents  in  my  district.  I  rise 
today  and  ask  that  my  colleagues 
accept  this  card  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless  children  in  America. 

In  America  today  the  homeless  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  between  350,000 
to  4  million  men.  women,  and  children. 
The  fastest  growing  sector  of  this  pop- 
ulation are  women  and  children.  Some 
studies  have  calculated  that  one  in 
every  four  homeless  persons  is  a  child. 
In  a  study  conducted  by  the  California 
Department  of  Education,  it  was  esti- 
mated in  1988  that  close  to  35.000 
school-aged  children  were  homeless 
living  in  temporary  shelters. 

This  statistic,  unfortunately,  is 
rather  low.  Why,  because  some  of  our 
Nation's  homeless  children  are  not  al- 
lowed to  register  in  school  without  a 
proper  home  address.  Those  that  are 
enrolled  in  school  sometimes  suffer  a 
disturbing  stigma  that  is  attached  to  a 
child  without  a  home. 


For  many  children  growing  up  with- 
out a  home,  the  long-term  emotional 
and  mental  health  of  that  child  re- 
mains in  jeopardy.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  stable  and  secure  home  in 
which  to  build  a  child's  self-esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  an  essay  written  by  10-year- 
old  Kenneth  Joh.  winner  of  Children 
Helping  Children's  essay  contest  on 
homele-ss  awarene.ss  so  that  all  my  col- 
leagues may  read  his  eloquent  symbol- 
ism on  the  plight  of  homelessness  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren, housing  must  be  resurrected  as  a 
national  priority.  Housing  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  the  single  mother, 
and  the  homeless  or  "throw-away" 
child  has  never  been  a  politically  at- 
tractive issue.  Yet,  I  submit,  it  will 
take  courage  to  fight  for  the  needed 
funds  to  decently  house  people  who 
have  very  little  political  clout.  As  the 
number  of  homeless  children,  men. 
and  women  grows,  we  in  Congress 
have  to  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  friends  just  as  the 
students  of  my  district  have  shown  us 
today. 

The  Homeless 

About  a  year  ago.  a  stray  kitten  wandered 
into  our  backyard.  She  looked  cold,  hungry 
and  lonesome.  She  looked  pitiful,  so  I  asked 
my  parents  if  I  could  keep  the  tiny  kitten. 
In  time  she  became  healthy  and  playful.  I 
love  her  very  much. 

Every  time  when  I  play  with  her.  I  think 
about  the  homeless  in  this  country.  A  cat 
needs  a  home  let  alone  a  human  being.  The 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  the  world,  and  still  there  are 
thousands  of  homeless  people  across  the 
country.  What  a  shame! 

My  father  said  that  he  was  once  homeless 
during  the  Korean  War.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  father  for  giving  me  a  home,  a  nice 
one  at  that. 

Homeless  people  are  the  people  who  don't 
have  any  home  to  live  in.  I  don't  think  some 
of  them  are  homeless  because  they  didn't 
work  hard  enough.  Many  of  them  do  work 
very  hard  but  they  can't  afford  to  buy  or 
rent  a  home  because  home  prices  are  simply 
loo  high.  Therefore.  I  think  the  government 
as  well  as  the  people  who  build  and  sell 
homes  must  do  something  to  pull  down  the 
prices  of  the  homes.  Giving  a  temporary 
shelter  to  the  homeless  is  not  enough.  We 
must  build  more  homes  at  affordable  prices 
so  thai  everybody  should  live  in  a  decent 
house  or  an  apartment.  People  say  that 
owning  a  home  is  an  American  dream.  We 
must  do  something  to  let  each  and  every 
family  in  this  wonderful  country  have  their 
dreams  come  true. 

'By  Kenneth  Joh,  5th  Grader.  Merced  El- 
ementary School.  West  Covina.  California. 
Winner  of  Homeless  Elssay  Contest.  Febru- 
ary 14.  1990.1 


PRIDE  RISES  ABOVE  FLOOD 
WATER  IN  CHATTOOGA  COUNTY 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  the  County  of  Chattooga  in 
northwest  Georgia  and  the  town  of 
Trion  were  completely  inundated  by 
floods  the  likes  of  which  have  never 
been  seen  before  in  northwest  Geor- 
gia. An  earthen  dam.  which  was  origi- 
nally thought  to  have  been  broken, 
was  actually  overrun  by  waters  going 
some  11  feet  over  that  particular  dam, 
and.  when  the  water  subsided,  we 
found  out  that  the  dam  in  fact  had  re- 
mained strong.  The  floods  were  such. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  entire  school  of 
the  town  to  Trion.  as  well  as  the  only 
manufacturing  plant  located  in  that 
area,  which  is  the  largest  employee  in 
Chattooga  County,  were  completely 
put  out  of  service  for  at  least  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  the 
people  of  Trion  had  seen  this  disaster 
taking  place,  then  they  decided, 
"We're  not  going  to  wait  on  Federal 
assistance  and  government  programs 
to  clean  up  and  resolve  this.  We  are 
going  about  our  business  today  of 
trying  to  clean  up  the  school,  to  put  it 
back  into  service  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  get  the  manufacturing  plant 
back  in  condition  so  that  it  can  begin 
employing  its  workers  once  again.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  1  want  to 
commend  the  people  of  northwest 
Georgia,  of  Chattooga  County  and 
Trion  for  their  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves. Of  course  it  has  been  declared  a 
disaster  area,  and  Federal  help  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  next  2  to  3  weeks. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  people  of 
Trion  have  found  out  that  their  pride 
is  rising  above  the  flood  water,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
them  and  thank  them  for  their  many, 
many  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  northwest  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  popular  song 
by  Milli  Vanilli  called  "Blame  It  on 
the  Rain."  Well,  we  certainly  have  a 
lot  to  blame  on  the  rain  in  Georgia, 
but  the  people  are  responding,  and 
today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  them  for  their  many,  many  accom- 
plishments. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Feb.  20, 
1990] 

Trion's  Pride  Rises  Above  Flood  Water 

(By  Randall  Higgins) 

Trion.  Ga.— Trion  was  taking  care  of  its 
own  Monday. 

Children  went  to  school  to  mop  floors. 

Neighbors  helped  carry  out  waterlogged 
sofas.  They  had  to  be  careful  l)ecause  Fri- 
day's flood  washed  snakes  inside  the  homes 
along  with  the  mud. 

The  towns  only  doctor  stopped  cleaning 
debris  from  his  office  to  help  a  heart  attack 
patient. 

The  Chattanooga  River  was  back  in  its 
banks.  Midday  sunshine  was  drying  the  mud 
that  caked  the  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Nearly  10  inches  of  rain  fell  on  Trion 
Friday.  Water  was  10  feet  above  the  top  of  a 
stone  dam.  Water  surged  out  of  flood-con- 
trol dikes  built  nearly  20  years  ago.  Water 


stood  4  to  7  feet  deep  in  homes,  apartments, 
offices  and  stores. 

More  than  750  people  were  evacuated. 

Peggy  Baldwin  has  been  a  teacher  at 
Trion  Elementary  for  10  years.  Her  pupils 
and  their  parents  joined  her  in  cleaning  up 
the  debris  Monday. 

"We  are  going  to  get  cleaned  up."  she  said. 
"Then  we'll  see  what  books  we  can  find.  I'm 
going  to  offer  a  100  (grade)  to  every  kid  that 
bring  back  a  social  studies  book.  We'll  have 
to  share,  do  the  best  we  can. 

"See  the  boy  over  there?  His  father  lost 
14.000  chickens,  two  trucks  and  a  car.  They 
had  to  swim  out  for  their  lives.  See  where 
he  is  today? 

"We  come  from  a  long  line  of  pride." 

There  are  750  students  at  the  elementary 
school  and  365  at  Trion  High  School. 

Fire  trucks  hosed  down  both  schools 
Sunday.  Parents,  students  and  teachers 
showed  up  to  sweep  and  mop. 

"It  is  amazing  what's  been  done  in  two 
days. "  said  elementary  school  principal 
Larry  Musick.  'I  got  in  for  the  first  time 
Saturday  at  8  o'clock.  People  were  showing 
up  by  five  after  eight  saying.  Well,  where 
do  we  start.' " 

City  officials  believe  the  two  schools  sus- 
tained about  $1  million  in  damage  between 
them.  But  the  fast  recovery  work  may  allow 
classes  to  open  next  week.  Musick  said. 

Across  the  street,  high  school  band  mem- 
bers were  carrying  out  music  stands,  chairs, 
desks.  Others  were  wiping  them  clean. 

A  group  of  seventh-graders  were  scrub- 
bing out  their  science  room. 

'It's  my  school  and  I  just  want  it  back  the 
way  it  was."  said  B.J.  Osby. 

Matthew  Smith  took  a  practical  point  of 
view.  "I  came  so  we  won't  have  to  go  to 
summer  school,  he  said. 

Christy  King's  voice  broke  just  a  little 
when  she  said.  'This  is  my  school  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  and  it's  the  best  school  around. 
That's  my  opinion." 

"That's  just  the  way  this  community  is.  " 
said  parent  Doug  Wilson,  a  teacher  in  the 
county  school  system.  "We  might  have  our 
problemis.  You  know,  we"re  not  saints  by  any 
means.  But  when  the  chips  get  down,  we 
come  on  and  help." 

People  from  state  and  federal  agencies  are 
in  town  to  assess  the  damage.  The  mayor 
thinks  low-interest  loans  will  be  available. 

"But  we've  got  a  lot  of  people  forced  out 
of  their  homes  that  don't  need  to  take  on  a 
payback."  he  said.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
get  help  for  them,  for  everybody." 

Heaters  of  about  every  kind  were  scat- 
tered around  the  office  and  examining 
rooms  of  Dr.  Gary  Smith,  Trion's  only  phy- 
sician. He  practices  in  a  building  used  as  a 
hospital  in  1934.  Friday  there  was  4  feet  of 
water  inside. 

Monday,  his  nurse,  Peggy,  was  laying  out 
records  on  the  top  floor  so  they  can  dry. 
Twenty-two  years  of  medical  practice  will 
have  to  be  re-typed  and  refiled  in  new  fold- 
ers, after  it  all  dries  out. 

The  doctor  is  waiting  to  see  how  much 
equipment  can  be  salvaged. 

Still,  he  saw  two  patients  Monday.  Then 
he  helped  an  elderly  man  who  had  a  cardiac 
arrest  at  the  drug  store. 

"We  feel  like  we  are  fortunate.  "  Smith 
said.  "We've  got  a  dry  home  to  go  to.  on  a 
hill.  Just  like  I  told  my  wife.  God's  been 
good  to  us." 

The  women  at  Trion  Church  of  God  of 
Prophecy  spent  Monday  cooking.  For  those 
who  couldn't  come  in  and  eat.  men  from  the 
church  took  food  to  them. 


"Yesterday  at  church,"  said  Etta  Stiles, 
"somebody  said  something  about  doing  this 
and  it  just  grew." 

Deacon  Russell  Baker  asked  for  help 
Monday  morning.  Fast-food  restaurants  do- 
nated cups.  Another  restaurant  prepared  a 
ham  platter.  A  store  donated  food. 

"Sometimes  people's  pride  gets  in  the 
way.  "  said  policeman  Roger  Avans.  ■"They"ll 
say  I  dont  want  anything  free."  You  have 
to  convince  them  not  to  look  at  this  that 
way. 

Leonard  Brock  sat  on  the  front  porch  of 
his  bare  house.  Mushy  furniture  was 
stacked  by  the  road.  The  brick  foundation 
of  his  house  was  broken  out  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  which  rose  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
He  and  his  disabled  wife  got  out  just  in 
time. 

He  considered  the  future. 

"Me  and  her  both  are  so  old  we  just  have 
a  little  old  Social  Security  check.  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  just  do  without.  I'll  be  76  in 
July.  Shes  72  or  73. "  he  said.  Like  most  ev- 
erybody else  in  town,  the  Brocks  had  no 
flood  insurance. 

Friends  were  helping  Beth  Bethune  stack 
useless  belongings  beside  the  road.  She  was 
laid  off  last  week.  Then  she  was  flooded  out. 

"All  in  one  week,"  she  said.  "I  just  dont 
know  what  Im  going  to  do." 

Peggy  Smith— not  related  to  Dr.  Gary  and 
Peggy  Smith— was  nearly  in  tears  as  she 
looked  at  her  house.  Damaged  furniture  was 
stacked  out  front.  The  walls  were  battered. 

"My  parents  bought  this  house  when  I 
was  2  years  old.  "  she  said.  "I  bought  it  from 
them,  from  my  mother.  My  father  laid  the 
hardwood  floors.  My  daughter  told  me 
never  to  sell  it.  But  now.  you  couldn't  give  it 
away." 

On  the  flood-control  dike  behind  her 
house,  across  an  open,  flat  field,  are  a 
couple  of  wooden  chairs.  There's  nothing 
else  around  them. 


President's  Message 


MESSAGE  FROM  MICK  GUTTAU. 
PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER  OF  TREYNOR 
STATE  BANK.  TREYNOR,  lA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lightfoot]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  the  House  this  afternoon 
to  share  with  you  an  item  that  I  found 
of  great  interest.  It  is  not  often  that 
you  get  a  monthly  newsletter  from 
your  local  banker  in  which  there  is 
something  that  stirs  you  in  a  positive 
sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mick  Guttau  is  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Treynor  State  Bank  out  in  my  home 
State  of  Iowa.  Mick  was  a  Cobra  pilot 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  served  his 
country  well  as  a  captain  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  situation  that  we  saw  in 
Eastern  Europe,  which  is  still  develop- 
ing, he  was  moved  to  put  together  a 
piece  for  the  President's  message  in 
his  January/February  little  bank  flyer 
that  he  puts  out  which  I  thought  of- 
fered a  great  deal  of  insight  into  what 
we  are  facing  today  and  a  little  bit  into 
the  man  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  indulgence,  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  you  today: 


(By  Mick  GutUu) 

The  events  of  this  past  year  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  top  events  of  the  decade  of 
the  80s.  They  even  more  likely  will  have  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  90's  and  the  21st 
century. 

We  heard  on  the  radio  late  one  evening, 
something  about  the  Berlin  Wall  coming 
down.  Discarding  routine  the  next  morning 
I  turned  on  the  "Today"  show  and  stood  in 
amazement  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
people  danced  on  and  hammered  on  the 
Berlin  Wall.  East  German  Guards,  cautious- 
ly but  with  a  smile,  accepted  flowers  from 
revelers.  I  cried. 

Visions  of  friends'  faces  who  have  never 
experienced  my  joys  of  family,  stresses  of 
middle  age.  the  tempering  of  seeing  a 
parent  die  before  they  did,  passed  through 
my  mind.  Those  visions  of  my  friends'  faces 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  are  the  same 
visions  that  are  there  every  time  we  stand 
for  the  National  Anthem  at  the  football 
field  or  in  the  gym.  Grebby.  Bruce.  John. 
Snuffy  and  on  and  on— all  of  them— I  hope 
somehow,  somewhere,  experience  the  same 
joy  and  wonderment  I  experience  as  these 
events  rapidly  unfold. 

Maybe  not  to  a  man— but  most  of  them— 
believed,  with  me,  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
people  to  experience  daily  the  same  free- 
doms we  take  for  granted  daily. 

Their  belief  in  a  "cure  "  for  the  cancer 
called  communism  was  worth  it  all.  We 
must  keep  chipping  away  at  "the  wall.'"  For 
those  eastern  block  people,  it  will  no  longer 
sap  the  joy  of  freedom  all  of  us  should  be 
able  to  experience— daily. 

It  may  be  appropriate  and  even  prophetic 
that  the  bullets,  grenades  and  rockets  we 
used  in  Vietnam  couldnt  do  it.  The  unity 
brought  about  by  the  belief  in  a  democratic 
process— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  tremendous  power  and  self 
discipline  of  governing  by  ballot — can  do  it. 

So  what  are  thoughts  like  this  doing  in  a 
small-town  bank's  newsletter? 

First.  I  believe  they  are  thoughts  similar 
to  what  many  of  you  have  experienced. 

Second.  I  believe  you  and  I,  middle  Amer- 
ica, have  done  more  than  we  realize  to  make 
these  events  unfold.  Through  printed  and 
electronic  media,  suppressed  people  had  a 
chance  to  see  how  we  practice  our  beliefs, 
stand  up  for  our  beliefs  and  participate  in 
free  enterprise.  No  wonder  freedom  of  press 
is  such  a  threat  to  those  who  wish  to  rule 
without  ballot.  (Look  what  a  threat  it  is  to 
our  people  who  are  elected  by  ballot!) 

Third.  These  people  had  the  guts  to  go 
after  the  freedoms  they  wanted  to  experi- 
ence because  they  knew  a  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically strong  beacon  of  freedom  was 
willing  to  support  and  encourage  them— us! 

Fourth.  As  we  go  about  what  appears  to 
be  the  more  mundane  in  life— cashflows, 
cropping  plans,  teaching,  preaching,  assem- 
bly line,  cattle  feeding,  managing  and  ad- 
ministrating, even  commuting  to  a  job  we 
picked— lets  remember  to  do  them  with  en- 
thusiasm. You  and  I  doing  daily  what  we  do 
best— its  what  they  saw.  It  excited  them. 
Us  called  freedom. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  505 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  505. 


UM 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHICAGO  JOURNALISM  HALL  OF 
FAME  INDUCTS  ART  PETACQUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  out- 
starvjing  achievements  of  Arthur  M  Petacque 
who  was  recently  honored  by  induction  into 
the  Chtcago  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  The  in- 
duction ceremony,  followed  by  the  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner,  took  place  at  the  Midland  Hotel 
in  Chicago  on  February  1 6. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to  Art 
Petacque  on  menting  this  recognition,  for  his 
truly  excellent  record  of  accomplishment  in 
the  field  of  journalism  makes  him  eminently 
deserving  of  this  high  honor. 

As  a  columnist  and  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  where  he  has  worked  for  almost 
five  decades,  Art  has  given  exemplary  service 
to  the  p)eople  of  Chicago  in  his  capacity  as  a 
hard-hitting  and  resourceful  crime  reporter.  He 
has  maintained  the  highest  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility and  integnty  dunng  his  lournallstic 
career,  and  in  so  doing,  has  gained  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  both  his  colleagues 
and  his  readers  for  his  professionalism 

Art  IS  a  native  Chicagoan,  and  was  graduat- 
ed from  Chicago's  Austin  High  School  and  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Within  6  months  after 
joining  the  Chicago  Sun,  forerunner  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
police  beat,  advancing  from  his  initial  position 
as  a  copytxjy.  Since  then.  Art' s  achievements 
in  the  field  of  journalism  have  been  legendary 

Over  the  years  he  has  mented  a  great 
number  of  awards  for  his  fine  newswriting  and 
reporting.  The  Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press  International,  and  the  Chicago  Newspa- 
per Guild  have  all  honored  him  with  awards.  In 
1974,  Art  Petacque  received  lournalism's  high- 
est award,  the  Pulitzer  Pnze,  along  with  coau- 
thor Hugh  Hough,  for  their  efforts  in  finding 
r)ew  evidence  In  the  tragic  1966  murder  of 
Senator  Percy's  daughter.  Most  recently,  he 
received  the  Award  for  Dedicated  Newspaper 
Reporting  on  Cnme  and  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  presented  by  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Cfiminology. 

In  recognition  of  Art  Petacque  s  distin- 
guished contributions  to  the  field  of  journal- 
ism, the  Chicago  City  Council  and  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Daley  adopted  a  resolution  that  praised 
Art  Petacque  for  his  superb  investigative  re- 
porting and  unk)ue  journalistic  style. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 

would  like  to  include  the  resolution  passed  by 

ttie  city  council.  The  text  follows: 

Art  Petacque  Inducted  Into  The  Chicago 

Journalism  Hall  of  Fame 

resolution 

Whereas.  Art  Petacque,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  columnist  and  investigative  report- 
er with  a  third  of  a  century  of  experience  in 
the  newspaper  business,  has  been  honored. 
along  with  seven  other  Chicago  newsmen, 
by  being  inducted  into  the  Chicago  Journal- 
ism Hall  of  Fame,  and 


Whereas,  the  Chicago  Headline  Club  is 
the  Profe.ssional  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Proff>.ssional  Journalist.s,  and 

Whereas,  this  recognition  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Mr.  Petacque  by  the  Chicago 
Headline  Club  for  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
a  good  news  story  and  his  hard-hitting  col- 
umns on  crime,  politics  and  labor  matters  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and 

Whereas,  in  1983.  he  increased  his  audi- 
ence when  he  began  giving  regular  news  re- 
ports on  WLSTV  (Channel  7)  in  Chicago, 
and 

Whereas,  in  1974.  Art  Petacque  and  Hugh 
Hough  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  turning 
up  new^  evidence  in  the  1966  murder  of  Illi- 
nois Senator  Charles  Percy's  daugther  'Val- 
•  rie.  and 

Whereas,  in  ensuring  years  he  wrote  a  va- 
riety of  columns  and.  to  this  day,  writes  a 
news  column  called    Petacques  Beat  ",  and 

Whereas,  a  native  Chicagoan,  Art  Petac- 
que began  his  journalistic  career  in  1943 
with  the  Chicago  Sun.  forerunner  of  the 
Sun-Times,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
police  beat,  he  began  to  develop  contacts 
which  led  to  numerous  exclusive  stories  and 
a  total  of  36  awards  for  journalistic  excel- 
lence, and 

Whereas,  he  has  received  honors  for  re- 
porting and  news  writing,  including  the 
Jacob  Scher  Award  for  investigative  report- 
ing, named  for  the  late  illustrious  North- 
western University  jovirnalism  professor, 
and  also  honors  from  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
among  others,  and 

Whereas,  in  1985.  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Criminology  honored  Art  Petacque  with  its 
award  for  media  service  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  and 

Whereas,  he  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
entire  journalistic  profession  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  reporters  on  government,  the 
criminal  justice  system,  organized  crime, 
and  many  other  areas,  and 

Whereas,  in  1984.  Art  Petacque  was 
awarded  a  Chicago  Emmy  for  sport  news 
coverage    on    WLS-TV.    was    featured    on 

CBS  Morning  News'  in  an  interview  with 
Bill  Kurtis,  and  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
on  ABC's  'Nightline'  .  hosted  by  Ted 
Koppel.  and 

Whereas,  his  work  has  twice  been  drama- 
tized on  the  NBC  network  program  'The 
Big  Story'  .  dealing  with  his  expose  of  a 
lonely  hearts  murder  racket,  and  his  detec- 
tive work  in  solving  the  Hyde  Park  'cat  bur- 
glar" mystery,  and 

Whereas.  Art  Petacque  has  contributed 
much  to  the  unique  style  and  combative 
spirit  of  Chicago  journalism,  and 

Whereas,  he  joins  distinguished  previous 
recipients  of  induction  into  the  Chicago 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  such  as  Ben 
Hecht.  Carl  Sandburg  and  Clifton  Utley. 
and 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  hereby  con- 
gratulate Art  Petacque  and  his  fellow  in- 
ductees, John  H.  Johnson,  John  H.  Thomp- 
son. Paul  Harvey,  Robert  G.  Schultz  (de- 
ceased). Herb  Graff  is  (deceased),  Eugene 
Field  (deceased),  and  Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
(also  deceased),  into  the  Chicago  Journal- 
ism Hall  of  Fame,  and 

Further  be  it  resolved  that  we  all  agree 
that  this  distinguished  group  of  newmen 
bring  pride  to  the  entire  journalism  profes- 
sion in  Chicago.  May  their  high  standards 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  journalists. 

Mr  Speaker,  once  again  I  commend  and 
congratulate   Art   Petacque  on   his   Induction 


into  the  Chicago  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
I  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  continuing 
success  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 


AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES: 

WHERE  IS  AMERICA  GOING 
AND  WHERE  IS  AMERICA'S 
GOVERNMENT  GOING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  today  about  American  op- 
portunities and  about  the  basic  con- 
cept that  we  in  the  Congress  must 
think  more  deeply  and  we  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  where  America 
is  going  and  where  America's  Govern- 
ment is  going  from  a  much  more  pro- 
found and  thought-out  standpoint 
than  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  struck  when 
I  had  a  chance  to  go  home  during  the 
Presidential  holidays  work  period  by 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand that  the  world  is  changing. 
The  American  people  are  much  more 
committed  to  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  Government  and  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  how  we  need  to 
function  as  a  country  than  is  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  structure  with  which 
we  think  about  solving  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  whether  it  is  the 
Pentagon  or  New  York  City  govern- 
ment or  any  other  large  Government 
agency,  that  the  current  model  of  a 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  simply  does 
not  work  very  well,  that  it  guarantees 
a  lot  of  red  tape,  a  lot  of  regulation,  a 
lot  of  procedural  difficulties  and  that 
it  is  very,  very  hard  to  apply  common 
sense  in  the  Bureaucratic  welfare 
state. 

At  the  same  time,  in  much  of  Amer- 
ica the  bureaucratic  welfare  state  has 
been  compounded  by  the  values  of  the 
Left  so  that  the  difficulties  you  would 
have  normally  in  running  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy, or  the  difficulties  you 
would  have  with  the  welfare  state,  are 
made  even  more  destructive  and  even 
more  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the 
values  of  the  Left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
for  a  few  minutes  is  to  talk  through 
what  I  think  President  Bush  struc- 
tured for  us  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  He  said  two  things  which  are 
very  profound  and  which  I  think  will 
organize  American  politics  for  most  of 
the  1990's.  He  said  first  of  all  that 
most  of  us  think  $1.2  trillion  is  a  lot  of 
money.  I  happen  to  agree  with  that.  I 
think  $1.2  trillion  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money. 

A  trillion,  after  all.  Is  a  million-mil- 
lion dollars.  So  $1.23  trillion,  which  is 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  budget  rec- 


ommendation, is,  in  effect,  $1,230,000 
million. 
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It  is  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 
I  would  agrue  that  Congress  ought  to 
be  able  to  pass  a  budget  resolution 
which  says  we  are  going  to  meet  our 
Federal  obligations,  our  National  Gov- 
ernment obligations  for  a  trillion,  two 
hundred  billion  dollars.  That  is  a  rea- 
sonable starting  point.  However,  the 
President  went  on  to  say  a  second 
thing.  He  said  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  balanced  general  budget  by  1993 
with  no  new  taxes.  At  that  point  we 
had  a  very  remarkable  moment  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  On  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  virtually  every  Member 
stood  and  applauded.  They  thought 
that  offering  to  offer  the  budget  with 
no  new  taxes  was  a  good  idea.  But 
when  we  crossed  the  central  aisle,  vir- 
tually the  entire  Democratic  Party  sat 
and  stared,  unwilling  to  rise  and  ap- 
plaud the  idea  of  no  new  taxes,  and 
the  idea  of  reaching  a  balanced  budget 
without  raising  taxes. 

I  think  one  of  the  central  debates  in 
America  for  the  1990's  is  the  question, 
is  a  trillion,  two  hundred  billion  a  lot 
of  money,  and  big  enough  budget  that 
we  in  Congress  ought  to  focus  on  set- 
ting priorities,  reforming  the  system, 
and  rethinking  what  we  are  doing.  Or, 
in  fact,  is  a  trillion,  two  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  not  enough  money,  and  in 
order  to  resolve  our  problems,  do  we 
need  to  dramatically  increase  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Then,  that  leads  almost  automatical- 
ly to  the  secondary  question,  can  we 
find  a  way  to  achieve  our  national 
goals  within  the  framework  of  a  tril- 
lion, two  hundred  billion  dollars,  or  do 
we  need  to  raise  taxes? 

Now.  in  that  framework,  lei  me 
carry  Members  a  step  further.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  basic  model  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state,  a  model  de- 
veloped by  Bismarck  in  Germany 
around  1870,  is  now  an  obsolete  model. 
Bismarck  operated  in  a  period  when 
mail  clerks  used  quill  pens,  a  period 
long  before  the  invention  of  the  com- 
puter, or  the  electric  typewriter.  In 
fact,  it  was  before  the  common  usage 
of  the  typewriter.  In  that  setting.  I 
would  suggest  that  modern  bureaucra- 
cy is  a  system  of  organization  and  ac- 
tivity which  is  inherently  slow,  cum- 
bersome, overly  centralized,  and  ineffi- 
cient. The  cumulative  effect  of  large 
bureaucracies  is  to  be  numb,  that  is.  in 
order  to  have  enough  rules  to  cover  all 
contingencies,  and  in  order  to  have 
enough  regulations  to  govern  all  ac- 
tions, the  bureaucracy  becomes  so 
slow,  so  cumbersome,  so  dominated  by 
red  tape  that  it  is,  in  fact,  in  effect,  de- 
structive. 

So  we  have  today,  I  think,  an  objec- 
tive reality,  that  many  of  our  liberal 
friends  do  not  want  to  deal  with,  and 
the  objective  reality  is  that  modem 


bureaucracy  simply  does  not  work  very 
well,  and  that  its  results  are  very  de- 
structive of  human  freedom. 

I  will  say  this  was  described  recently 
in  an  essay  by  Juan  Williams  in  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Our  City's 
Real  Scandal  Is  That  It  Doesn't 
Work.  "  This  was  in  the  February  4 
Washington  Post.  Let  me  quote  a  little 
bit  from  this,  because  I  think  it  ex- 
plains, as  well  as  anything,  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  when  I  talk  about  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state,  and  why,  if 
we  are  going  to  reestablish  American 
opportunities,  we  need  to  be  rethink- 
ing the  basic  model  of  our  resolved 
problems.  I  am  quoting  from  Juan 
Williams'  article  entitled,  "Our  City's 
Real  Scandal  Is  That  It  Doesn't 
Work." 

While  Mayor  Marion  Barry  is  at  a  reha- 
bilitation renter  in  Florida,  the  City  of 
Washington  needs  to  begin  its  own  rehabili- 
tation. Job  number  one  is  dismantling  the 
bloated,  ineffective,  and  corrupt  system  of 
government  that  Barry  has  led  for  twelve 
years.  We  have  in  the  District  the  worst  of 
both  worlds:  a  patronage-heavy  machine 
and  a  go\ernment  that  does  not  work.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  District  resi- 
dents now  pay  close  to  the  highest  taxes  in 
the  country  to  support  a  city  bureaucracy 
that  is  triple  the  size  of  comparable  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Let  me  repeat  this,  because  it  is  very 
important  for  those  of  our  liberal 
friends  who  want  to  raise  taxes,  that 
they  consider  this  fact  that  Juan  Wil- 
liams put  into  this  record. 

District  residents  in  DC.  pay  close  to  the 
highest  taxes  in  the  country  to  support  a 
city  bureaucracy  that  is  triple  the  size  of 
that  in  cities  the  same  size. 

In  other  words,  per  100.000  people 
there  are  three  times  as  many  city  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington,  DC.  as  there 
are  in  a  normal  city  in  the  United 
States  of  that  size. 

Let  me  go  on  to  quote: 

Yet  by  almost  any  measure,  the  District's 
government  is  a  failure:  City  schools  have  a 
44-percent  dropout  rale,  and  the  students 
who  stay  in  school  have  a  1.7-grade-point 
average;  most  recent  data  shows  the  city's 
crime  rate  up  17  percent  last  year,  and  last 
year  the  homicide  rate  set  an  all-time 
record;  20  percent  of  public  housing  units 
are  unoccupied  and  boarded-up,  while  the 
waiting  list  is  now  about  8,000  families  long. 

This  paragraph  states  about  as  well 
as  anyone  could  the  essence  of  our  ar- 
gument that  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  and  the  values  of  the  left  simply 
are  not  functioning.  Imagine,  with 
three  times  as  many  city  bureaucrats 
as  a  normal  city  this  size,  Washington, 
DC.  has  8,000  families  waiting  for 
public  housing,  at  a  time  when  20  per- 
cent of  the  public  housing  units  are 
unoccupied  and  boarded  up.  That  is. 
we  could  increase,  since  it  is  20  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  units,  that 
means  we  could  increase  the  current 
number  of  occupied  units  by  25  per- 
cent. We  would  have  one-fourth  more 
available,  overnight,  if  we  could  simply 


repair  and  use  the  currently  boarded- 
up  public  housing  units. 

Now  our  argument  is  going  to  be 
that  our  job  is,  in  fact,  to  focus  on 
making  the  current  model  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state,  replaced  by  a 
more  powerful  model,  what  I  would 
call  the  triangle  of  American  success. 
It  is  a  triangle  because  it  has  three  dif- 
ferent sides.  One  side  is  entrepreneuri- 
al free  enterprise,  one  side  is  basic 
American  values,  and  one  side  is  tech- 
nological process.  Inside  that  triangle 
of  American  success  we  can  find  better 
ways  of  doing  things  in  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state.  I  carry  it  a  stage 
further.  I  think  we  can  say  it  in  one 
sentence:  We  must  apply  common 
sense,  focused  on  success  and  opportu- 
nities. In  others  words,  our  argument 
is,  and  the  American  opportunities 
movement,  that  if  we  simply  went  to 
those  20  percent  of  public  housing 
units,  we  enlisted  entrepreneurial  driv- 
ing energy  and  ideas  and  creativity, 
and  we  said.  "Let  us  go  about  and  fix 
up  the  maximum  number  of  those 
units  for  the  least  money  possible,"  we 
could  do  a  dramatic  job  in  6  to  9 
months  of  having  a  lot  more  public 
housing  in  the  existing  stock  of  unoc- 
cupied and  boarded-up  housing.  But 
the  bureaucratic  work  rules,  the  bu- 
reaucratic regulations,  the  process  of  a 
bureaucratic  welfare  state,  make  it  im- 
possible to  apply  common  sense  fo- 
cused on  opportunities  and  success. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  quote  a  little 
further  from  Juan  Williams: 

Barry  s  arrest  on  a  cocaine  charge  may 
mean  the  end  of  his  political  reign.  But  real 
significance  of  this  moment  lies  in  the  op- 
portunity to  transform  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude of  local  officials  during  the  1980s  that 
local  government  exists  to  benefit  the 
mayor  and  his  friends,  not  to  help  make  life 
better  for  city  residents. 

Political  patronage  and  corruption  are  of 
course,  hardly  unique  to  the  District  govern- 
ment—witness, for  recent  example,  the 
tawdry  history  of  self-dealing  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that 
black  politicians,  newly  in  control  in  the 
District  sought  to  advance  the  interests  of 
their  fellow  blacks— municipal  control  has 
been  a  major  route  for  advancement  of  nu- 
merous ethnic  and  cultural  minorities 
throughout  our  history.  But  the  Barry  Ma- 
chine stands  out  for  its  failure  to  provide 
the  tools  and  the  discipline  that  its  teach- 
ers, social  workers  and  other  front-line 
workers  need  to  do  their  jobs  successfully. 
As  a  result  it  served  neither  the  ijeople  it 
hired  nor  the  community.  And  in  so  doing  it 
defamed  black  political  leadership  and  le- 
gitimate programs  to  advance  the  interests 
of  minority  businesses  and  workers. 

I  suggest  that  while  Juan  Williams' 
general  indictment  of  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment is  correct,  he  should  not  focus 
purely  on  the  District  of  Columbia's 
unique  institution.  Let  me  carry  Mem- 
bers back  to  two  examples  in  his  own 
paragraph,  indicting  the  District  of 
Columbia's  city  government.  He  said, 
"City  schools  have  a  44  percent  drop- 
out rate." 
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Well,  the  fact  is  that  New  York  City 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  dropout 
rate.  The  fact  is.  if  we  go  to  Detroit,  to 
Chicago,  to  any  major  American  city, 
particularly  the  larger  industrial  cities 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  we  will 
find  a  very  similar  pattern  of  massive 
number  of  dropouts  in  a  school  system 
that  is  failing.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
is  that  almost  every  big  city,  public 
housing  authority  has  a  similar  prob- 
lem of  unoccupied  and  boarded-up 
units,  and  almost  every  major  city, 
public  housing  programs  would  have  a 
long  waiting  list.  So  what  Juan  Wil- 
liams is  saying  about  Washington  is 
also  true  of  other  cities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  an  ex 
ample  of  how  crazy,  how  destructive. 
and  how  ineffective  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state  gets.  This  is  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Post.  Again  it 
is  quoted  to  show  that  what  Juan  Wil- 
liams finds  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  endemic  of  the  process  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state.  It  is  not  just 
the  only  case.  This  is  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Post  entitled  •Abolish  the 
Board  of  Examiners."  It  is  an  editorial 
of  January  22,  1990.  I  want  to  quote 
from  this  because  what  it  is  saying  is 
so  unbelievable  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  you  would  not  be  able  to  use  it. 
you  would  not  be  able  to  talk  about  it. 
and  it  would  sound  like  fiction. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Jan.  27.  1990) 
Abolish  the  Board  of  Examiners 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  the  body  that 
controls  the  licensing  of  teachers  in  New 
York  City's  schools,  is  once  again  under 
scrutiny. 

The  board's  teacher-.screening  procedures. 
which  are  notorious  for  making  it  tough  for 
individuals  without  formal  teaching  creden 
tials  to  obtain  posts  in  the  city's  school 
system,  did  not  prevent  Frank  Carr  — who 
has  been  charged  with  sexually  molesting 
two  girls  at  a  junior  high  school  in  the 
Bronx— from  being  hired  as  a  teacher. 

At  the  time  of  his  hiring.  Carr  had  a 
record  of  eight  arrests,  including  a  charge  of 
sexual  assault  on  two  7-year-old  girls  in  New 
Jersey  in  1984:  he  had  behind  him  at  least 
two  criminal  convictions— one  for  assault. 

But  Board  of  Examiners  officials  who 
were  investigating  Carr's  suitability  did  not 
find  the  assault  conviction  sufficient  reason 
to  explore  Carr's  record  further. 

James  Gill,  the  tough  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Integrity  in  the 
Public  Schools,  commented  recently  that 
the  board's  procedures  are  so  lax  that  Jack 
the  Ripper  could  probably  get  through  the 
system. 

There  is  something  deeply  wrong  with  a 
teacher  certification  process  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  places  nearly  insurmountable  bar- 
riers before  talented  people  who  want  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  from  other  ca- 
reers, and  on  the  other  hand  sees  fit  to  hire 
a  man  who  has  l)een  charged  with  a  number 
of  sexual  and  criminal  offenses. 

That's  but  one  reason  Joseph  Fernandez, 
the  city's  energetic  new^  schools  chancellor, 
wants  to  abolish  the  board, 

Fernandez  is  not  alone  in  this  quest,  A 
long  list  of  educators  and  political  leaders 


deem  the  methods  by  which  New  York  li- 
censes Its  teachers  archaic  and  redundanl- 
and  a  major  impediment  to  improvement  of 
the  city's  .schools. 

The  board's  infrequently  scheduled  ex- 
aminations di.scourage  many  qualified 
would-be  teachers  from  acquiring  city  certi- 
fication, ensuring  thai  the  city  loses  good 
teachers  to  the  suburbs—where  the  pay  is 
better,  the  bureaucratic  roadblocks  less  on- 
erous and  the  schools,  for  the  most  part, 
safer. 

The  screening  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Examination,  which  city 
teachers  are  required  to  take  anyway. 

And  background  investigations  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching  posts  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  chancellor  s  staff 

The  board  has  a  history  of  surviving  aboli- 
tion attempts:  it  is  experienced  at  spreading 
patronage  money  around  to  educators  who 
lobby  for  its  interests  in  Albany, 

And.  as  always,  abolition  would,  in  fact, 
require  an  act  by  the  state  Legislature, 

But  the  advent  of  a  new  chancellor  makes 
this  a  propitious  moment  to  try— once 
again  to  rid  New  York  City  of  this  redun- 
dant, ineffective  and  counterproductive  in- 
stitution. 

The  last  thing  that  New  York  needs  is  a 
teacher-selection  process  which  impedes  ef- 
forts to  recruit  first-rate  talent. 

It's  time  for  the  Legislature  to  act— the 
eyes  of  the  city  will  be  trained  on  Albany 
until  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  abolished. 

The  point  I  would  make  from  this 
particular  editorial  is  simple:  First, 
New  York  is  at  least  as  bad  as  Wash- 
ington. What  we  are  describing  is  not 
the  failure  of  a  personal  politician 
such  as  Marion  Barry,  it  is  not  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  in  fact  the  system  of  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  which  guar- 
antees that  we  have  a  major  problem 
in  all  of  our  bigger  cities,  and,  frankly, 
a  major  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  our  biggest  govern- 
ments. 

Second,  why  should  we  raise  taxes 
on  hard-working  private  citizens  and 
on  hard-working  individuals  who  are 
trying  to  do  well?  Why  should  we  raise 
taxes  on  small  business  or  on  the 
family  farm  in  order  to  transfer 
money,  in  order  to  support  and  prop 
up  the  kind  of  bureaucracy  that  we 
have  described  here? 

If  in  fact  the  Washington  public 
health  bureaucracy  is  so  incompetent 
and  so  inept  that  20  percent  of  the 
public  housing  units  which  the  tax- 
payers have  already  paid  to  build  are 
unoccupied  and  boarded  up,  is  the 
answer  not  to  first  overhaul  and 
reform  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
rather  than  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  even 
more  for  a  bloated  bureaucracy? 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  has  three 
times  as  many  city  bureaucrats  as  the 
average  city  its  size,  then  could  we  not 
make  this  a  safer  city  by  decreeing 
that  the  next  3,000  positions,  by  attri- 
tion, as  people  retire,  as  they  leave, 
would  be  transferred  from  the  rest  of 
the  bureaucracy  into  the  police  force 
so  that  the  police  would  have  enough 
policemen  to  actually   walk   the  beat 


and  to  reestablish  physical  order  in 
Washington  streets? 

In  New  York  City,  if  our  goal  is  to 
help  the  students  or  the  children  of 
New  York,  if  we  could  abolish  the 
board  of  examiners  and  take  the 
money  that  that  saves  and  put  that 
money  into  the  classroom,  would  we 
not  do  better  by  forcing  reform  in  New 
York  rather  than  by  simply  passing 
higher  tax  increases  as  our  Democrat- 
ic liberal  friends  would  do  and  go 
ahead  and  tax  the  average  citizen  to 
transfer  the  money  into  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state? 

But  there  is  a  secondary  factor,  and 
that  is  that  not  only  is  the  bureaucrat- 
ic welfare  state  inherently  destructive, 
inherently  obsolete,  and  inherently 
dominated  by  redtape,  but  it  has  been 
further  undermined  by  the  values  of 
the  left.  Now,  my  friends  who  are  on 
the  left  always  get  offended  when  I 
use  that  language,  but  I  think  it  is  le- 
gitimate. I  would  suggest  to  them  that 
if  they  would  go  back  and  read 
Hayek's  famous  work.  "The  Road  to 
Serfdom."  if  they  would  read  Her- 
nando DeSoto's  "The  Other  Path,"  or 
Paul  Johnson's  'Modern  Times,  "  or 
Collier  and  Horowitz's  work,  "Destruc- 
tive Generation,"  they  would  under- 
stand the  intellectual  framework  I  de- 
scribe when  I  say,  "the  left."  because 
it  is  a  legitimate  value  set.  It  is  a  value 
system  that  favors  welfare,  it  is  a 
value  system  that  told  us  in  the  1960's 
that  multipartner  sex  would  not  lead 
to  fatal  disease,  it  is  a  value  system 
that  told  us  in  the  1960's  and  1970's 
that  recreational  drugs  were  not  dan- 
gerous, it  is  a  value  system  which  en- 
courages people  to  stay  on  welfare  and 
discourages  them  from  getting  right 
behavior  with  basic  American  values, 
and  it  is  a  value  system  which  has 
always  understood  criminals  and  not 
understood  protecting  the  innocent. 

Let  me  give  just  two  examples  of  the 
values  of  the  left.  The  first  one  is  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  February  20.  1990  entitled 
"For  Welfare  Parents,  Scrimping  Is 
Legal,  But  Saving  Is  Out."  I  hope  that 
every  person  who  listens  to  this  or 
reads  it  will  think  about  the  utter  de- 
structive insanity  of  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state  and  the  values  of  the  left 
as  reported  in  this  article: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  20, 
1990] 

For  Welfare  Parents,  Scrimping  Is  Legal, 
But  Saving  Is  Out 

(By  Robert  L.  Rose) 

Milwaukee.— A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned.  tJsually. 

Take  the  case  of  Grace  Capetillo,  a  36- 
year-old  single  mother  with  a  true  talent  for 
parsimony.  To  save  on  clothing.  Ms.  Cape- 
tillo dresses  herself  plainly  in  thrift-store 
finds.  To  cut  her  grocery  bill,  she  stocks  up 
on  67-cent  boxes  of  saltines  and  39-cent  cans 
of  chicken  soup. 

When  Ms,  Capetillo's  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Michelle,  asked  for  ""Li'l  Miss  Makeup" 


for  Christmas,  her  mother  bypas-sed  Toys 
"R"  Us.  where  the  doll  retails  for  $19,99,  In- 
stead, she  found  one  at  Goodwill— for  $1,89, 
She  cleaned  it  up  and  tied  a  pink  ribbon  in 
its  hair  before  giving  the  doll  to  Michelle. 
Ms,  Capetillo  found  the  popular  Mr.  Potato 
head  at  Goodwill,  too,  assembling  the  plas- 
tic toy  one  piece  at  a  time  from  the  used  toy 
bin.  It  cost  her  79  cents,  and  saved  $3,18, 

WHOSE  MONEY? 

Ms,  Capetillo's  stingy  strategies  helped 
her  build  a  savings  account  of  more  than 
$3,000  in  the  last  four  years.  Her  goal  was  to 
put  away  enough  to  buy  a  new  washing  ma- 
chine and  maybe  one  day  help  send  Mi 
chelle  to  college.  To  some,  this  might  make 
her  an  example  of  virtue  in  her  gritty  North 
Side  neighborhood,  known  more  for 
boarded-up  houses  than  high  aspirations. 
But  there  was  just  one  catch:  Ms,  Capetillo 
is  on  welfare— $440  a  month,  plus  $80  in 
food  stamps  and  saving  that  much  money 
on  public  aid  is  against  the  law.  When 
public  officials  found  out  about  it,  they 
were  quick  to  act.  Ms.  Capetillo.  they 
charged,  was  saving  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers. 

Last  month,  the  Milwaukee  County  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  took  her  to 
court,  charged  her  with  fraud  and  demand- 
ed she  return  the  savings— and  thousands 
more  for  a  total  of  $15,545.  Ms,  Capetillo 
says  she  didn't  know  it.  but  under  the  feder- 
al program  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  she  was  ineligible  for  assistance 
after  the  day  in  1985  when  her  savings 
eclipsed  $1,000, 

Uncle  Sam  wanted  the  money  back, 
"Tax  dollars  are  going  to  support  a  per- 
son's basic  needs  on  the  AFDC  program.  " 
says  Robert  Davis,  associate  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  social  services  department.  Fed- 
eral rules,  and  the  spirit  of  the  program, 
don't  intend  for  people  to  take  the  money 
and  put  it  in  a  savings  account.  " 

WELFARES  ROLE 

Ms,  Capetillo's  troubles  began  in  1988, 
when  the  social  services  department  discov- 
ered the  savings  account  she  had  opened  in 
1984.  The  tipoff:  The  department  had 
matched  its  records  with  those  supplied  by 
her  bank  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

Next,  the  sheriff  departments  welfare 
fraud  squad  went  into  action.  Investigators 
contacted  the  M&I  Bank  two  blocks  from 
Ms,  Capetillo's  apartment  and  found  she 
had  "maintained  over  $1,000  consistently" 
in  her  savings  account  from  Aug.  1.  1985 
through  May  31.  1988. 

In  an  inter\'iew  that  May  with  investiga- 
tors. Ms.  Capetillo  admitted  she  hadn't  re- 
ported the  savings  account  to  the  depart- 
ment. After  doing  a  little  arithmetic,  wel- 
fare officials  figured  she  should  repay 
$15.545— the  amount  of  monthly  aid  she  re- 
ceived after  her  bank  balance  passed  $1,000. 
(The  assistant  district  attorney  later  consid- 
ered that  harsh;  he  lowered  the  figure  to 
$3,000.) 

But  the  judge  who  got  her  case  found  it 
hard  to  believe  Ms.  Capetillo  was  not  moti- 
vated by  fraud.  Indeed,  for  Ms.  Capetillo. 
thriftiness  had  been  a  way  of  life.  Her 
father  instilled  the  lessons  of  economizing, 
supporting  his  nine  children  on  his  modest 
income  from  a  local  tannery. 

After  Michelle  was  bom,  Ms.  Capetillo 
began  drawing  aid— and  saving  in  earnest. 
She  says  she  rents  the  second  floor  of  her 
father's  duplex  for  $300  a  month  (though 
the  welfare  department  says  it  suspects  she 
was  able  to  save  so  much  by  skipping  at 
least  some  rent  payments).  In  the  summer. 


she  looks  for  second-hand  winter  clothes 
and  in  the  winter  shops  for  warm- weather 
outfits  to  snare  out-of-season  bargains. 
When  Michelle's  T-shirts  grew  light,  her 
mother  snipped  them  below  the  underarm 
so  they'd  last  longer 

"She  cared  for  her  daughter  well,  but 
simply,'  says  Donna  Paul,  the  court-ap- 
pointed attorney  who  defended  Ms,  Cape- 
tillo, With  inflation,  all  Grace  could  expect 
was  for  government  aid  to  become  more  in- 
adequate," 

Now  that  Michelle  is  getting  ready  to 
enter  first  grade,  Ms,  Capetillo  says  she  will 
no  longer  have  to  stay  home  to  care  for  the 
child.  She  says  she  plans  to  look  for  full- 
time  work  or  go  back  to  school  to  train  to  be 
a  nurse's  aide. 

But  her  round  face,  framed  by  shoulder- 
length  black  hair,  still  brightens  at  the  pros- 
pect of  bargain-hunting.  At  her  favorite  su- 
permarket, her  eyes  dart  from  item  to  item. 
She  spots  the  display  of  generic  saltine 
crackers.  See  that?  That's  cheap.  "  she  pro- 
nounces, dropping  a  box  in  her  grocery  cart. 

The  total  bill  comes  to  $5,98.  but  Ms.  Ca- 
petillo forgot  the  coupon  that  entitles  her 
to  free  bacon  for  spending  more  than  $5. 
She  pockets  the  receipt,  and  vows  to  return 
for  the  bacon. 

After  the  law^  caught  up  with  her,  Ms,  Ca- 
petillo reduced  her  savings  to  avoid  having 
her  welfare  checks  cut  off.  She  bought  her 
new  washing  machine,  a  used  stove  to  re- 
place her  hotplate,  a  $40  refrigerator  and  a 
new  bedroom  set  for  Michelle.  But  that 
didn't  resolve  the  charge  of  fraud. 

Finally,  her  day  in  court  arrived.  At  first. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Charles  B.  Schudson 
had  trouble  figuring  out  Ms,  Capetillo's 
crime.  To  him.  welfare  fraud  meant  double 
dipping:  collecting  full  benefits  and  holding 
a  job  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  lawyers  explained  the  rules 
about  saving  money,  he  made  it  clear  he 
didn't  think  much  of  the  rules.  I  don't 
know  how  much  more  powerfully  we  could 
say  it  to  the  poor  in  our  society:  Don't  try  to 
save.  "  he  said.  Judge  Schudson  said  it  was 
"ironic"  that  the  case  came  as  President 
Bush  promotes  his  plan  for  Family  Savings 
Accounts.  "Apparently,  that's  an  incentive 
that  this  country  would  only  give  to  the 
rich." 

Others  differ.  County  welfare  worker 
Sophia  Partipilo  says  Ms.  Capetillos  savings 
raise  the  question  of  whether  she  needed  a 
welfare  check  at  all,  "Were  not  a  savings 
and  loan."  says  Ms.  Partipilo.  who  handled 
the  case.  "We  dont  hand  out  toasters  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Were  here  to  gel  you 
over  the  rough  times." 

Ms.  Capetillo  could  have  fought  the 
charge.  Her  lawyer  and  even  the  judge  said 
later  that  there  was  a  good  chance  a  jury 
would  have  sided  with  the  welfare  mother. 
Even  the  prosecutor  admits  that  had  she 
simply  spent  the  money,  rather  than  saving 
it.  she  could  have  avoided  a  run-in  with  the 
law. 

But  for  Ms.  Capetillo.  going  to  court  once 
was  enough.  She  was  so  frightened  and  her 
throat  was  so  dry  that  the  judge  could 
barely  hear  her  speak.  She  pleaded  guilty  to 

"failure  to  report  change  in  circumstance," 
The  judge  sentenced  her  to  one-year  proba- 
tion and  ordered  her  to  repay  $1,000. 

A  few  days  later.  Ms.  Capetillo.  who  re- 
mains on  welfare,  returns  from  a  shopping 
trip  and  is  met  by  Michelle.  Banana  in 
hand.  Michelle  greets  her  mother  with  a 
smile  and  a  gingerbread  man  she  made  at 
half-day  kindergarten, 

"Now  you  can  see  why  I  do  what  I  do."' 
says  Ms.  Capetillo. 
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Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article.  I 
think,  illustrates  three  or  four  points. 
When  I  talk  about  basic  American 
values,  notice  Mrs.  Capetillo's  lesson 
she  learned  from  her  father.  She 
learned,  first,  that  it  is  good  for  moth- 
ers to  stay  home  if  they  can.  and  she 
stays  home,  and  she  worries  about  her 
daughter,  and  she  tries  to  take  care  of 
her.  As  her  attorney  says,  "She  cared 
for  her  daughter  well,  but  simply." 

Second,  Mrs.  Capetillo  believes 
deeply  in  savings.  She  looks  for  bau"- 
gains.  She  is  teaching  her  daughter 
the  virtue  of  thrift.  She  understands 
Benjamin  Franklin's  injunction  that  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  She  is 
doing  what  we  think  are  the  right 
things  for  America. 

Third,  she  is  clearly  basically  an 
honest  person.  She  is  willing  to  work 
hard,  she  is  willing  to  try.  and  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  am  arguing  here 
that  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state 
has  lost  its  mind  when  it  has  a  neigh- 
borhood where  we  do  not  have  enough 
police  to  stop  the  drug  dealers,  we  do 
not  have  enough  police  to  protect  chil- 
dren in  school  from  various  physical 
crimes,  we  do  not  have  enough  police 
to  do  the  things  involving  truly  violent 
and  dangerous  crimes,  but  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  bureaucrat  to 
harass  a  woman  whose  major  crime  is 
that  she  lives  with  her  father  and  that 
she  is  in  a  position  to  actually  try  to 
save  money  because  she  is  very  thrifty 
and  works  very  hard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  Congress 
ought  to  rewrite  welfare  fraud.  The 
Congress  has  to  rethink  what  do  we 
mean.  What  lessons  do  we  want  to  the 
poor  to  learn,  and  do  we  really  want  to 
teach  people  that  they  are  dumb  to 
try  to  save,  that  they  are  dumb  to  try 
to  shop  intelligently,  that  they  are 
dumb  to  try  to  go  out  and  teach  their 
children  the  right  ways  of  life? 

Furthermore,  notice.  We  are  saying 
to  her  in  effect,  "If  you'll  move  out 
from  your  parents,  and  if  you  go  and 
live  on  your  own.  and  if  you'll  rent  an 
apartment  or  move  into  public  hous- 
ing, then  you've  got  a  legitimate  way 
of  having  a  record  of  your  rent  pay- 
ments, and  then  we  know  for  sure  ex- 
actly what  you're  doing,  and  then  the 
bureaucratic  welfare  state  won't 
bother  you.  But  if  you're  determined 
to  live  with  your  parents  so  that  you 
have  somebody  to  watch  your  child,  if 
your  parents  understand  your  finan- 
cial situation  and  try  to  help  you.  if 
you're  in  a  situation  where  you're 
being  too  frugal  and  shopping  too  in- 
telligently, and  you're  doing  too  much 
of  the  right  things,  then  some  bureau- 
crat is  going  to  punish  you.  and  you're 
going  to  become  the  kind  of  person 
who  has  to  go  to  court  and  has  to  face 
the  full  majesty  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  madness— that 
at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have  enough 
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courts  to  take  care  of  all  the  drug 
trials,  we  do  not  have  enough  courts  to 
take  care  of  all  the  violent  criminals, 
we  do  find  time  to  bring  this  up  on  the 
docket,  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 
punishing  a  person  whose  only  major 
crime  was  that  they  saved  for  their 
daughter. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  gives 
my  colleagues  an  example  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic welfare  state  and  the  values 
of  the  left  because  here  we  have  bu 
reaucrats  who,  seeing  an  opportunity 
to  punish  women  who  had  saved, 
thought  that  made  sense  in  terms  of 
their  values,  but  I  must  include  in  the 
Record  today  as  a  better  example  of 
values  of  the  left  something  which  I 
find  a  little  hard  to  believe,  and  possi 
bly  in  the  next  day  or  so  I  can  get 
more  information  on  this,  but  this  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Times  on 
February  8  about  Governor  Celeste  of 
Ohio. 

Governor  Celeste  does  not  represent 
San  Francisco,  and  he  does  not  repre 
sent  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York. 
He  represents  a  great  industrial  State 
in  the  Midwest  in  a  place  where  one 
would  assume  that  people  have  the 
values  that  we  think  of  as  sort  of 
middle  American  or  basic  American 
values.  But  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton Times  Governor  Celeste  issued  a 
proclamation,  an  official  proclamation 
involving  something  called  National 
Condom  Week,  which  is  going  to  be 
February  14  to  21.  and  it  may  be  a  sign 
of  the  values  of  the  left  that  they 
would  pick  Valentines  Day  as  the 
start  of  National  Condom  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  four  sug- 
gestions that  the  Washington  Times 
reprinted  from  Governor  Celeste's 
ideas,  and  he  is  a  liberal  Democratic 
Governor,  but  1  think  this  is  a  pretty 
good  example  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
values  of  the  left. 

Community  singing  groups  can  write  and 
perform  National  Condom  Week  and  .safer 
sex  songs. 

Organize  a  comedy  night  with  local  co 
mendians  who  include  condom  and  safer  sex 
humor  and  jokes. 

Have  a  vegetable  stand  (if  you  can't  have 
the  real  thing)  where  people  can  learn  how 
to  put  condoms  on  cucumbers,  and,  of 
course,  learn  how  how  to  take  them  off  too 

Have  men  in  your  community  dress  up 
like  they're  pregnant  and  distribute  infer 
mation  and  talk  to  people  on  the  streets 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  one  talks 
about  the  values  of  the  left,  the  idea 
of  a  man  in  drag  pretending  to  be 
pregnant  and  walking  up  to  someone 
and  suggesting  that  they  talk  about 
sex  together  is  probably  as  loony  an 
idea  as  I  have  ever  heard.  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  Britain  talks  about  the 
loony  left,  and  one  does  not  often  get 
such  clear  examples  of  what  the  loony 
left  might  be  like  as  one  does  in  terms 
of  those  four  examples,  but  the  idea 
that  a  Governor  of  one  of  our  greatest 
industrial  States  would  be  involved  in 
promoting    those    kinds    of    slightly 


weird  ideas  and  would  take,  again,  the 
taxpayers'  money,  would  take  the  con- 
cept of  approaching  what  is  a  very  se- 
rious crisis,  the  crisis  of  AIDS,  and 
would  offer  it  as  though  it  were  a  seri- 
ous idea,  that  something  like  this 
would  in  fact  be  an  effective  way  to 
deal  with  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and  to 
deal  with  what  is,  after  all,  a  fatal 
crime,  strikes  me  as  a  perfact  example 
of  what  I  would  describe  as  the  loony 
left  and  the  values  of  the  left. 
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Let  me  carry  this  conversation  one 
stage  further,  though.  Our  essential 
argument  is  that  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state  as  a  model  of  activity,  as  a 
way  of  doing  business,  is  simply,  first 
of  all,  technically  obsolete,  that  it  goes 
back  to  the  pretypewriter  era,  and 
that  it  is  a  way  of  organization  that 
may  have  made  sense  when  male 
clerks  used  quill  pens,  but  it  does  not 
make  sense  in  the  age  of  the  comput- 
er. 

Second,  that  when  combined  with 
the  values  of  the  left,  is  actively  de- 
structive, that  it  is  destructive  of 
values  when  you  have  as  we  had  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Capetillo.  a  person  who  is 
being  punished  for  saving,  that  it  is 
destructive  in  New  York  City  of  young 
people,  when  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Examiners  would  hire  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  two  crimi- 
nal convictions,  one  for  assault,  had 
been  arrested  for  assaulting  two  7- 
year-old  girls  in  New  Jersey,  and  liter- 
ally when  you  have  people  who  have 
been  convicted  of  child  assault  and 
child  molestation  being  hired  to  be 
classroom  teachers,  that  the  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state  has  begun  to  truly 
cripple  human  beings,  that  when  you 
have  a  city  like  Washington,  DC,  in 
which  20  percent  of  the  public  housing 
units  are  unoccupied,  that  we  are 
hurting  human  beings  because  they 
cannot  get  into  public  housing  that 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  for. 

Finally,  when  you  have  44-  or  45-per- 
cent dropout  rates,  as  we  have  in  both 
New  York  and  Washington,  that  the 
young  people  who  are  not  getting  the 
education  they  need  are  in  fact  being 
hurt. 

We  are  developing  the  American  Op- 
portunities Movement  in  order  to 
build  upon  the  citizen  movement  that 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Bill  Buckley  created  in  that 
1950's.  We  believe  that  only  be  having 
a  citizens'  movement  that  develops  an 
answer  to  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  and  that  develops  an  answer  to 
the  values  of  the  left,  and  only 
through  citizens  at  every  level,  from 
local  school  boards  to  city  and  county 
government  that  State  government 
and  the  Federal  Government,  only  by 
applying  these  new  approaches  can  we 
develop  the  opportunities  we  ought  to 
have. 


As  I  said  earlier,  the  basic  principles 
of  the  American  Opportunities  Move- 
ment are  simple.  First  of  all.  that  we 
ought  to  apply  common  sense  focused 
on  opportunities  and  success.  Now. 
common  sense  would  have  suggested 
that  maybe  Mrs.  Capetillo  should  not 
have  been  prosecuted  for  having 
saving  money,  for  having  been  frugal, 
for  having  done  the  right  things  for 
her  daughter. 

Common  sense  might  suggest  that 
maybe  we  should  abusing  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Examiners  because 
it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  it  is  actually 
destructive  of  good  education  in  New 
York  City. 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  find  some  solution  to 
having  every  fifth  public  housing  unit 
unoccupied  and  boarded  up  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

So  our  first  goal  in  the  American 
Opportunities  Movement  is  to  apply 
common  sense,  focused  on  opportuni- 
ties and  on  success. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  develop  and 
communicate  the  triangle  of  American 
success.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  and  basic  Ameri- 
can values,  technological  progress,  and 
entrepreneurial  free  enterprise.  Our 
argument  is  very  simple,  that  if  we 
would  rethink  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  our  State  governments  and 
our  local  governments,  apply  basic 
American  values,  apply  the  possibili- 
ties inherent  in  technological  progress, 
and  apply  the  drive  and  the  initiative 
and  the  energy  of  enterpreneurial  en- 
terprise, that  we  could  in  fact  develop 
a  country  which  I  think  in  the  1990s 
could  be  30  percent  more  prosperous, 
30  percent  healthier,  and  30  percent 
more  productive  than  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  state  will  allow  America  to  be. 

Finally,  we  are  developing  these 
ideas  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  Opportunities  Movement. 
On  May  19  we  will  have  a  workshop 
available  to  anybody  in  America  who 
has  a  satellite  down  link  for  television, 
anybody  who  has  a  personal  dish  re- 
ceiver, or  who  wants  to  go  to  a  hotel  or 
motel  with  a  dish  receiver  or  wants  to 
go  to  their  local  college  or  school  or  to 
a  church  or  to  a  business  that  has  a 
down  link  or  any  cable  access  system 
that  is  willing  to  use  the  cable  access 
channel  to  show  it. 

Our  goal  in  the  American  Opportu- 
nities Movement  is  to  have  a  nonparti- 
san presentation  of  a  commonsense  re- 
placement for  the  bureaucratic  wel- 
fare state  and  a  basic  American  values 
replacement  for  the  values  of  the  left. 
So  I  want  to  encourage  my  col- 
leagues as  we  look  at  the  budget  this 
year,  as  we  look  at  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  to  raise  taxes,  I  think  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  right  when  he  said  that 
$1.2  trillion  is  a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  America  faces  by  applying 


common  sense  and  by  reforming  and 
replacing  the  bureaucratic  welfare 
state  instead  of  raising  taxes  to  simply 
continue  to  subsidize  the  current  inef- 
fective system. 


Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Dixon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  February  21. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiGHTFooT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarpalius)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Engel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Long,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  22. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
on  February  22. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes  each 
day.  on  March  6,  March  13,  March  20, 
and  March  27. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  7,  March  14,  March  21, 
and  March  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Paxon. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  ScHUETTE  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarpalius)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Cardin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Prank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  321.  An  act  to  revise  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  a  preference  to  Indians:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lusia  Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geetha 
Kannan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reswitha 
Starins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3952.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  February  8.  1990: 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  8.  1990.  as  'National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day",  and 

H.R.  3792.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  February  9.  1990: 

H.R.  3952.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
United  States  assistance  and  trade  benefits 
for  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m., 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  21.  1990,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  February  28. 
1947.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture to  cooperate  with  all  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  in  animal  disease  control: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  aircraft  maintenance  function  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base.  CA.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-463.  section  8061  (102  Stat. 
2270-27):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Force  Management  and 
Personnel),  transmitting  the  Department's 
defense  manpower  requirements  report  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  U.S.C. 
115(b)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\- 
ices. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  performance  of  the 
Department's  commercial  activities  describ- 
ing the  extent  to  which  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial-type functions  were  performed  by 
defense  contractors  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.  Public  Law 
100-370  section  2(a)  (102  Stat.  852):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  proceedings  of  the  90th 
national  convention,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
118;  44  use.  1332  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-150);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  first  report  on  the  Sup- 
portive Housing  Demonstration  Program, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  11387;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent Policy  and  Public  Affairs).  Fannie 
May.  transmitting  a  report  on  Fannie  May's 
equal  employment  opportunity  policy  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  section  1216  of 
the  Financial  Reform.  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  ref)ort  on  'pass-through"  deposit  in- 
surance, pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1827  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Judicial  Administration.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts,  transmitting  a  rep>ort  on  a 
study  of  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
sources, pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-223. 
section  3  (103  Stat.  1902);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  on  financing,  supply  and  installation 
activities  of  public  utilities  under  the  Resi- 
dential Conservation  Service  Program,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  8217(g):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce 

2493.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Goverrunent  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  Corporation's  annual 
report  on  each  route  on  which  the  Corpora- 
tion operated  rail  passenger  service  during 
fiscal  year  1989.  the  1990  legislative  report, 
the  fiscal  year  1990  Amtrak  compensation 
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report,  and  Amtraks  1989  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  548(b).  644il)(b);  45 
U.S.C.  564(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Policy  and  Analy- 
sis Staff.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
transmitting  the  Agency's  final  revisions  to 
the  national  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
pollution  contingency  plan,  pursuant  to  42 
D.S.C.  9655(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  has  extended 
the  time  period  for  issuing  a  decision  in  Fi 
nance  Docket  No.  31387  (Sub  No.  1).  Cana 
dian  National  Railway  Company— Lea.se 
FYom  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  April  6.  1990.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C 
10327(k)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans 
mitting  a  report  containing  the  status  of 
each  loan  and  each  contract  of  guaranty  or 
insurance  to  which  there  remains  outstand- 
ing any  unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liabil 
ity  and  the  status  of  each  extension  of 
credit  for  the  procurement  of  defen.se  arti- 
cles or  services  as  of  September  30.  1989. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2765  (a):  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  human 
rights  in  countries  receiving  development 
assistance,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2151N(di. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  human 
rights  in  countries  receiving  development 
and  security  assistance,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2151N(d).  FAA.  section  116id).  22 
U.S.C.  2304(b).  FAA.  section  520B(b)  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad 
viser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  U2B(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
Slate,  transmitting  the  12lh  annual  report 
on  Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  2151N-1.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2501.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  transmit 
ting  the  initial  semiannual  report  of  the  in 
spector  general  for  the  period  April  1.  1989. 
through  September  30.  1989.  pursuant  lo 
Pubic  Law  95-462,  .section  8E(h)(2)  (102 
Stat.  2525):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

2502.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  on  management  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (GAO  HRD 
90-54.  February  1990);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2503.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Management).  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  actions 
taken  lo  increase  competition  for  contracts, 
fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419. 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commissions  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 


during  calendar  year  1989.  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552B(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2505.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel.  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1989.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552idi;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  1989,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director, 
National  Science  Foundation,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  propo.sed  system  of  records  being 
established  by  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552A(r):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1989.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
lo  alert  Congress  that  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  is  running  out  of 
money,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  9009(a)(5)(A); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
use  1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Land and  Minerals  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
Departments  notice  on  leasing  systems  for 
the  central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sale  123.  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  March  1990.  pursuant  to 
43  use.  1337(a)(8);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  nine  com- 
pensatory royalty  agreements  relating  to  oil 
or  gas  which  were  entered  into  during  fiscal 
year  1989  involving  unleased  Government 
iands.  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  226(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  transmitting  the  independent 
counsel's  report,  in  re:  Frankly n  C.  Nofziger. 
Division  No.  87-1.  dated  January  18,  1990, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C  595(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicary 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Legal 
SerMces  Corporation,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  Legal  Services  corporation's  fact  book 
for  1988  89.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2996G(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  1989  report  to  the 
Nation,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  28;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2516  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
System  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
Boards  report  for  fi.scal  year  1989  listing 
the  number  of  appeals  submitted,  the 
number  processed  to  completion,  and  the 
number  not  completed  by  the  originally  an- 
nounced date,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
770I(i)(2).  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Personnel  Appeals 
Board.   GAO.   transmitting   a  copy   of   the 


Board's  1988  annual  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2518.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  status  of  aircraft 
safety  rulemaking  procedures  for  the  period 
September  through  December  1989,  pursu- 
ant lo  49  U.S.C.  App.  1421  nt.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Jamaica.  NY,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
606(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget  re- 
quests, pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  2076(k)(l); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Adminis- 
tration and  Management),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  Department's  de- 
termination and  findings  indicating  the  ne- 
cessity to  exclude  the  clause  from  a  pro- 
posed contract  with  the  Government  of  So- 
malia, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Government  Operations. 

2522.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Fund's  consolidated  state- 
ments as  of  September  30.  1988  (GAO/ 
AFMD-90-36,  February  1990).  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9106(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  President,  and  Chairman,  Exim- 
bank  of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  the 
Agency's  semiannual  report  on  the  amount 
and  extension  of  credits  under  the  Trade 
Credit  Insurance  Program  to  Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2184(g);  jointly,  to  the  committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2524.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31.  1989.  puruant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(d);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Safety  Research  Program,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  2039:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory.  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commi.ssion  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  lUO; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Transmuting  a  comprehensive 
report  describing  the  project  entitled  "Dem- 
onstration of  Coal  Reburning  for  Cyclone 
Boiler  Nox  Control",  proposed  by  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  the  seventh  project  lo  be 
negotiated  under  the  second  solicitation  for 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Demonstration 


Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190  (99 
Stat.  1251):  Public  Law  100-201  (101  Slat. 
1329-24  0);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations;  Energy  and  Commerce:  and 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  streamlining  pro- 
cedures to  close  or  realign  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  or 
modify  certain  reporting  requirements  relat- 
ing to  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services:  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; Foreign  Affairs:  and  the  Judiciary. 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Slate.  Transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Eastern  European 
Democracy  and  FYee  Market  Act  of  1990'  ; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs: 
Ways  and  Means:  and  Approriations. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
Slate.  Transmitting  the  Departments 
report  concerning  assistance  to  Poland. 
"'The  Support  for  East  European  Democra- 
cy [SEED]  Act  of  1989,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-179,  section  102(a):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means: 
Agriculture;  Education  and  Labor:  Energy 
and  Commerce;  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  338.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2570.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  certain  public 
lands  as  wilderness  in  the  Stale  of  Arizona 
(Rept.  101-403).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal 
endar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3910.  A  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive national  assessment  of  programs 
carried  out  with  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  101-404).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Lant.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Davis): 
H.R.  4009.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991   for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and   for  other  pur- 


poses;    to     the     Committee     on     Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.     Johnson     of     South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter. Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr,  Jontz,  Mr. 
GuNDERsoN,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Herger. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Jones     of      North      Carolina.      Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Penny,  and 
Mr.  DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota): 
H.R.  4010.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  regarding  the  sale 
of  sterile  screwworms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs  BOXER: 
H.R.  4011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  retaliatory 
actions  against  whistleblowers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  protect  employees  who 
report  violations  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  4013.  A  bill  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
Presidential  Commission  to  review,  assess, 
and  report  on  the  programs,  goals,  and 
future  direction  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  McClos- 

KEY.    Mr.    ACKERMAN.    Mr.    Dymally. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.   Mr.   Oilman,   and  Mrs.   Mor- 

ELLA): 

H.R.  4014.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
101-86  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  1990 
decennial  census  of  population,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacobs.    Mr.    Bustamante,    and    Mr. 
Sharp): 
H.R.  4015.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  stand- 
ards, rights,  and  measures  of  accountability 
for  the  contract  of  commercial  activities  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4016.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy   and  Conservation   Act   lo  authorize 
the  President  to  allocate  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products,  and  lo  limit  prices  there- 
of, in  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4017.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duly  on  Sucralfate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1.  1995,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  nicotine  resin  complex  and 
on  terfenadone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.   Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Henry.   Mr.   Dingell.   Mr.   Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Carr): 
H.R.    4019.    A    bill    to   designate    certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  compo- 
nents   of    the    National    Wild    and    Scenic 


Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4020.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duly  on  Mesalamine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4021.  A  bill  lo  suspend  temporarily 
the  duties  on  Diltiazem  Hydrochloride  and 
Sustained  Release  Diltiazem  Hydrochloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  suspefid  temporarily 
the  duties  on  TA3090:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  4023.  A  bill  lo  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  a  proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  in 
the  Wasatch  Variation  Corridor,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  with  respect  to  creditable 
service  of  certain  officials  of  the  judicial 
branch  for  purposes  of  retirement;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LIGHTFOOT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.    DE    Lugo.    M'.    Fauntroy.    Mr. 
Shays.   Mr.   Smith   of   New   Jersey. 
Mr.     Fuster.    Mr.     Foglietta.    Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  English): 
H.R.   4025.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  use  of 
child  safety  restraint  systems  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  commer- 
cial aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  F^iblic 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  lo  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  make  available  for  humaiii- 
tarian  relief  purposes  any  nonlelhal  surplus 
personal  property,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations.    Armed   Services,    and   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  4027.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
the    Department    of    Veterans    Affairs    for 
medical  care  for  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  4028.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  eradication 
of  drug  production  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries through  debt-for-drugs  exchanges; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  6.  1990.  as    National  Student-Athlete 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August     14.     1990.     as     "America-Pakistan 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  congressional  support  for  a  Pres- 
idential waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  Czechoslovakia;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DtLAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr 
Armey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr, 
Bliley,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Sund- 
quist.  Mr  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hunter,       Mr        Holloway,       Mr. 
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McEwEN.  Mr  (iKKAs.  Mr  Kom  Mr 
CoBi.K.  and  Mr  Wm.kkh  i 
H  Con.  Res  267  Concurrcnl  rcsiilution 
oxpres-sing  the  scn.se  of  the  Con^ircss  thai 
the  demonstrators  who  threw  blood  on  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  should  be 
charged  with  a  felony,  to  the  Commillee  on 
the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr  TRAFR-ANl 
H  Con  Res  268  Coniurrent  resolution 
uPKing  the  President  to  send  a  United  States 
deleRation  to  monitor  the  national  elections 
in  Romania,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIAIiS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo 
rials   were   pre.sented    and    referred   a-s 
foUow.s: 

.312  By  the  SPEAKER  Mt  monal  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealtfi  of  Pennsylva 
nia.  relative  to  mililarv  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\  K'es 

313,  Al.so.  memorial  of  the  Le>;islalurr  oi 
the  State  of  Maine,  rrlatue  \o  tundiiiK  for 
Federal  mandates,  l.i  the  CommitLee  on 
Government  (Iperal  ions. 


PRIVATE  BIL1£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  FASCEI.l-  introduced  a  bill  HH 
40291  to  permit  i.ssiiance  ol  a  certiluale  ol 
docwmentation  for  employment  m  the 
coa-stwise  trade  of  the  I'luted  Stales  lor  the 
ve.ssel  the  Suhlain-.  to  the  Comniitlrt  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  h'lsheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  .spoii 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  ami  res 
olulions  JUS  follows: 

H  R   70   Mr    Fkosi 

H.R.  118   Mr   C'.MViriin  I  ol  CiuiforiiM 

H  R   290.  Mr   Maciiti.kv  am!  Mr  Cvhdin 

H  R   .188   Mr   CitNCHK  ii 

H  R.  'i9b   Mr   (iiNiiiiicH 

MR,  563  Mr  [)()WN>:v  Mr  !.►  \  i  Nt  ..f  '  ■;,; 
forma,  Mr.  Honior,  and  Mr   Vis(  i.oskv 

HR  658   Mr  Smi  ni  of  re\:us, 

H  R   965   Mr  Sancmkistkh 

H  R    1180   Mr   Rof 

H.R    1280   Mr  Schkikk 

H.R    1505   Mr  Ucndkhson 

H  R.  1515   Mr   OixoN 

H  R  1676  Mrs  Kunnki  i  v  :irui  Mr  Vnuv 
of  Tennes-see 

H.R.  2085   Mr    Kyi 

H.R.  2189:  Mr   UFak  t. 

HR.  2200   Mr   Carpkk 

H.R.  2245  Mr  C/Randy  and  Mr  Hchh.n  ..! 
Indiana 

HR   2445   Mr   Waxman 

H.R.  2500  Mrs  Coii.ins.  Mr  Conykhs 
Mr.  CROCKrrr,  Mr  Fai'ntroy  Mr  HAY^s  oi 
Illinois,  and  Mr  Owkns  of  Neu  York 

H.R.  2632    Mr   Johnson  of  South  Dakol.i 

H.R.  2648  Mr  Honioh  Mr  MAiiinh-, 
and  Mr  Mfume 

H.R.  2927   Mr   Paxon 

H.R.  3080:  Mr    Paynk  of  Vir>;ini,i  and  Mi 

SiSISKY 

H.R.  3158  Mr  Couchi.in,  Mr  Muikh  kI 
WashlriKton.  and  Mr   Wai.c.rkn 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr  Wu.i.iai^s 
Mr.  RiDGK.  Mr  Wi.se.  Mr  Frank  Ms 
Oakar.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr  Moi.i.ohan  Mr 
Wheat,  Mr  Schumer,  Mr  Ackf.hman.  Mr 
Anthony,  Mr   Carr.  Mr   Coleman  of  Tex.i.s. 


Mr  Fi.AKK  Mr  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gejd- 
hNsoN  Mr  HoYtR.  Mr.  Leath  o(  Texa.s.  Ms. 
I,i)N(,.  Mr  McCi.osKKY,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
()nri/.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr  Solar/,  Mr  Stai.i  incs,  Mr.  Torficeli.i, 
Mr.  YotJNc.  of  Alaska.  Mr  Dicks,  Mr 
HuTTo,  Mr  I.EHiviAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisian.i  Mr  Hpknce.  and  Mr.  Robert  F 
Smith 

H  R  .1268  .Mr  Sisisky.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Ms   Kaptcr.  and  Ms   Long. 

H  K  3349  Mr  Neii.son  of  Utah,  Mr. 
RoYBAi.  Mr  Richardson.  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr   Kangei 

H  H  3484  Mr  McMili.en  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Leath  of  lexa-s,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Yoiinc,  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr   CiEJDENSon 

H  H  ,i498  Mr  Hansen.  Mr  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Bi.AZ.  Mr.  Craig.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
VICH.  Mr  Tacke.  Mr  BoEHLEftT.  Mr  Pal 
lone,  and  Mr  Stark 

H  R     ibW)     Mr    Chandi.ek    and   Mr.   Sten 

HMl  M 

Ii  H  :t.'il2  Mr  \iscLOSKV.  Mr  McClos 
Ki-v.and.Mr   Cjlickman 

H  H    3527    Mr    Bates  and  Mr    Beilenson 

H  R   3536:  Mr   Heeley  and  Mr   Kyl. 

H  R  3643  Mr  DeLay,  Mr  Machtley.  Mr 
Koi.Ki',.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr   1,I(;hteoot 

H  K.  3672  Mrs  Collins.  Mr  Jontz,  and 
Mr   Kit  DEE 

If  H  368!  Mr  Uornan  ol  California  and 
Mr   .S.MiTH  of  Vermont 

H  R   3705    Mr   Oymali  y 

H  R  3733.  Mr  DtiUBiN.  Mr  Dwyeh  of  New 
Jersev,  Mr  {-'ord  of  Miciiinan.  Mr.  JoNTZ, 
Mr  Hawkins  aiul  Mr  Morrison  of  Con- 
nect icul 

H.R  3757  Mr  I-ascki.i  .  Mrs  CoLI.lNS.  Mr 
T'oRRicELLi.  .Mr  Lehman  ol  Florida.  Mrs 
Meyers  of  Kansas   and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H  R  3766  Mr  Armey,  Mr  Courter,  Mr 
CiREEN.  Mr  HoRToN.  Mr.  Levin  ot  MIchiKan, 
Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs  S(  hroeder,  Mr 
Shcmway,  Ml  Smmm  ol  Texas,  and  Mr 
Welddn 

H  R  385i>  Mr  KoiTER.  Mr  (Juarini.  Mr 
ANrMoNV.  Mr  Rancki  .  Mr  CJray.  Mr.  Levin 
of    Michikian     Mi      Matsi'i,    and    Mr     Mav 

ROt'lEs 

II  i;  .liMH  Mr  Laiuimahsino.  Mr.  CiAi. 
in.i'i  Ml  (.rAi.i  (I.  Mr  Nielson  ol  Utah.  Mr 
Shlmwav.  Mr  ScHiEE.  Mr  Blii.ey,  Mr 
Donald  E   Li'kens.  and  Mr   Bii.irakis 

H  H    3949   Mr    I'owns  and  Mr  James. 

H  K   3973   Mr   Frank 

H  R  4(103  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr  Towns.  Mr. 
( iK.iDENsoN.  and  Mr    Frank 

H  .1    Res    54    Mr   Skagcs 

H  ,;  Res  345  Mr  Feichan.  Mr.  McOer 
Miiji  Ml  Hrowiur.  Mr  Kostmayer,  Mr 
HoHsKi  Mr  Derrick.  Mr  Espy,  Mr. 
Koi.iER.  Mr  Levin  ol  Michigan.  Mr.  Has- 
rhRi.  Mr  MADifiAN.  Mr  Crane,  Mr  Wash 
INGTON.  Mr  Lancaster.  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr  I':hi)reich  Mr  Foc.lietta,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mrs  Unsoei.d.  Mr  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Oi'N 
DhRsuN.  Mr  Klec/ka,  Mr  'Thomas  of  Call 
lomia.  Mr  Ht'NrER.  Mr  Richardson,  Mr. 
Kaniorski,  Mr  Rohrabacher.  Ms  Kaptur, 
Mi  Hayes  ol  Illinois.  Mr  Yates,  Mr 
Dhl.AY  Mr  Pahris.  Mr  Di'RBIN,  Mr  Hocii- 
mriecknek.  Mr  Savagj,  Mr.  Bokhleht.  Mr. 
PoRiER.  Mr  Stac.(;ehs,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr 
CiiHHoNs,  Mr  Rose  Mr  Bii.irakis,  Mr 
(lARKK  Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr  Woi.e,  Mr  Lightfoot, 
Mr  CiEKAS  Mr  Sawyer.  Mr  Fields.  Mr 
CoccHi  IN.  and  Mr  Carr 

H  ,1  Res  398  Mr  Annunzio,  Mr  Wil 
hams  Mr  RiiH.E  Mr  Wise,  Mr  Prank.  Ms. 
Oakar      Mr     Akaka     Mr     Mollohan,    Mr 


Wheat.  Mr.  Schi'mer,  Mr  Ackerman,  Mr 
Anthony,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr  Flake,  Mr  Ford,  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr  Hoyer,  Mr  Leath  of  Texas, 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr  Moody.  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr  Sabo,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr  Stallings. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr  Young  of  Ala.ska,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  Robert  F  Smith 

H,J  Res  431:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Ms, 
Kaptur,  Ms  Ros  Lehtinen.  Mr  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr  Bates.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mrs  Bentley,  Mr  Engel,  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res  441:  Mr  Gingrich,  Mr  Rose,  Mr 
Pickett,  Mr  Shays,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr  Barnard, 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky, Mr.  Synar.  Mr  Bennett,  Mr  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr  Pickle,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr  Rowland 
of  Georgia,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr  Meume,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Matsui.  and  Mr  DeFazio 

H  J  Res.  459:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Thomas  A  Luken,  Mr  Sabo, 
and  Mr.  Gallo 

H.J.  Res.  462.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr  Montgomery.  Mrs  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  P'azio.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 

DE    LA     CiARZA,     Mr.     CROCKETT,     Mr      SAWYER, 

Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Evans,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr 
Kii.DEE,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schife,  Mr  Niel 
SON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr  PuRSEi.L,  Mr  Hughes.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr    Hefner,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H  J  Res  469:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr  Has- 
tert, Mr.  Koi.TER,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Ms. 
Long.  Mr  Donald  F].  Lukens,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott. Mr  Nelson  of  F'lorida.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr   Upton,  and  Mr.  Wise 

}L  Con    Res   87   Mr.  P\)HD  of  Tennessee 

H   C^on   Res    182:  Ms   Ros  Lehtinen. 

H   Con   Res.  253:  Mr   Richardson  and  Mr. 

HoRTON. 

H  Con  R(-s  257  Mr  Broomfield.  Mr  Li 
piNSKi,  Mr  Upton,  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr  Row- 
land of  ("onnecl  icul,  Mr  DeLay,  Mr  Shaw. 
Mr  Wilson.  Mr  McHugh,  Mr  Geren,  Mr 
Stenholm,  Mr  I.aughi.in,  Mr  Frost,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr  Pickle,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr  Young  of  F'lorida, 
Mr  James,  and  Mr   Porter 

H.  Con    Res    260    Mr    Penny,  Mr    F'ogli 
ETTA,  and  Mr   Roe 

H  Con.  Res  264  Mr  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr  Buechneh,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  'Texas.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  DeF'a- 
zio,  Mr  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr  Flaunt- 
ROY,  Mr  F'EiGHAN,  Mr  F'oglietta,  Mr. 
Grani,  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Hyde,  Mr  Lehman  of 
FMorlda,  Mr  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr  McOrath.  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr  McNui.ty,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Paxon,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr  Roe,  Ms.  RosLehtinen,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da,  Mr.   Spratt,   Mr    Torricelli,   Mrs    Un- 


soeld.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr  Wolf,  Mr  Wyden. 
Mr,  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron 

H  Res.  297:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr  Courter,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr  Emerson.  Mr  James,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr  Schiff,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  and  Mr.  Whittaker 

H.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mrs 
Saiki,  Mr  Carr.  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia, 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows; 

H  R   505:  Mr  Olin, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

140.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  city  of  Tamarac,  FT.,  relative  to  gram 
funds:  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  suhmilled  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1989 

(NOTF  — The  form  used  for  rep<irling  is  reproduced  belim     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Rkcoro.  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  ansvvers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  b>  their  respective  headings   This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


PI  K^SI-    RUl  RS   I   ORK.ISM    fO    THf   (  I  I- RK  lit    IHl-    HOI  SI-   Ol-   Rt  HRt  St  NT*  I  IN  KS,  OFUCF.  OF  RFCORDS   AVD  RK.ISTRATIOS.  103*  rOVt.WORTH   HOI  Sf 

OFFICK  BLII.OINO.  W  ASHINt.TON.  D<.  20515 

PI  FA.Sf    RFTl  RS   1  ORK.INAI    tO    fHI-    SK  Rl-  T  \H\    OF  THF  SKNATK.  OFFICF  OF  PI  HI  l(    RI-tORDS.  232  HART  SFNATF  OFFICF   Bl  II  IMSt;.  WASHINGTON.  [).l     20510 


PLACE  AN  "X-  BEI  OW  THt  APPROPRIATK  I  FTTKR  OR  H(,l  RK  IN  THF  BOX  AT  THF  RIGHT  OF  THE   "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  cRegisiralion"):  To  "regisler."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "F  '  and  fill  oui  page  I  onl> 

"QL'ARTERLV"  REPORT:  Td  indicate  which  one  of  Ihe  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  bs  ihis  RefKirt.  place  an  'X"  beldw  the  appropriate  figure  Fill  oul  both 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  manv  addilional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  firsi  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "'."  and  Ihe  resi  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4."    'S."  -b."  elL     Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarlcrK    reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


Year:  19 


REPORT 


Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

iji  *iirm                   1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)            | 

IDE^m^CATIo^  number_ 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  ".A". — (al  In  Ot  ni  r  w     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organuaiion  or  an  individual,  as  follows 

(I)  "t^mplvvff"  —  Vo  file  a>  an  "emplnvee",  siatc  (in  Item  "B"l  the  name,  address,  and  nalure  of  business  of  the  "employer"    (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 
as  J  law  firm  or  public  relations  firmj.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Rep<irl  as  an  "employee"  I 

(II)  "Hmphver"      To  file  as  jtn  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 

l/il  StPARAtt  RtfMHls    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  altempt  to  combine  his  Rep<irt  with  the  employer's  Report 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act   must   file  separate  Reports  and  are  niil   relieved  of  this  requirement   merely   because  Reports  are  filed  by   their  agents  or 

employees 
(III  Employees  subiect  to  ihe  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reliesed  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2,  if  ihis  Rep<irt  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

I    State  name,  address,  and  nalure  o{  business  Rept>rls  for  this  (.Quarter 

n  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B", — Reports  hy  Agents  or  hmployeei.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (a)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  ihe  group  is  lo  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  Ihe 
contribution  of  each  member  is  lo  be  specified  Ih)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report  — naming 
both  persons  as  "employers"  — is  to  he  filed  each  quarter 

B.  fcIVIrL.CJYt.K  — Slate  name,  address,  and  nalure  of  business    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None  " 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C". — la)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  ihis  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  altempling.  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proptssed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  he  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"  — §  .W2(e) 

[b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organi/alions  and  individuals  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Ac!  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) 

(c)  After  beginning  such  actisities.  ihey  musi  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  al  ihe  end  I'f  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  wilh  legislative  mterests 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I  Stale  approximaiely  how  long  legislative  inter 
ests  are  to  continue  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  connection  with  legislative  interests  have 
terminated,  place  an  "X  "  in  the  b<->x  at 
the  left,  sti  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  Reports 


2  State  Ihe  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person  }  In  Ihe  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
reciting  (ci)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills.  (A)  House  "°"  ^""^  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descnp- 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known.  «-)  cita-  "9"'  '*'  q"/"'">  distributed,  (f)  date  of  distribution, 
lions  of  statutes,   where   known    «/)   whether   for  or      C^n^n^e  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 

paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift) 


against  such  statutes  and  bills 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  i  in  Ihe  space  below   Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed  ) 

4  If  this  IS  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Rep<irt,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be,  and,  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  slate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  lo  be  //  this  ts  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Hem  "C4"  and  fill  oul 
Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page    Do  not  altempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report  "< 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing) 
PAGE  1  « 


Og3ni;3lion  y  Individtiai  tiling 


imVoiV  Died! 


lessica  R  AOerly   1616  P  Street   NW   #320  Washmglon   DC  20C36      

AiWe  L  Abtams   M 15  tlliol  Place  NW  Washington  DC  2000?  

Allan  Robert  Adlei   1333  Ne*  Hampstiire  Ave    Nl*  Wastimglon   DC  20036  

Alim  (^mp  Strauss  Hauei  S  FeM  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036  ,..„.„ 

lames  J  Albertine  b620  OgOen  Road  NW  Belhesda  MD  20816 

Donak)  C  Alexandet   1333  Ne*  Hampstiire  Ave    N*  #/00  Wastiirglon  DC  20036       „..„ 

Do . 

Amencan  Forest  Resource  Alliance  12b0  Conneclicul  Ave    NW  #20C  Washingloii  DC  20036  , 

Amencan  Tai  Reduction  Movement   2113  Nalionai  F^esj  BuiWing  Washington  DC  20045  

Amencans  lot  Health  inc'Natwoai  Health  Care  Campaign  1334  G  Stteel  NW.  Ll  Wastimglon,  DC  2(X)05., 

fred  i   Anderson   239'  W  29th  Stieel  Loveiand  CtJ  8053/  

Andrews  Associates  Inc   255(;  M  St    NW   #450  Washington  DC  ?0037 „ 

Do  ""Z!~Z~ 

Do  

Areni  fo«  Hintnei  Flolkin  4  Itahn   105P  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036-5339 

Do  „ 

Armenian  Assembly  ol  America   12?  C  Street  NW  #350  Washington  DC  20001 

Susan  Afmsby   2000  M  Street  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036  -.. 

William  [   Armstrong   241C  Sncm  Ave    #306  C  Miam;  ft  33129  „ 

Assn  ol  Certiliefl  T-ucking  Schools   1055  Thomas  jeHerson  St    NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Associaliofl  ot  Independent  Television  Stations  Inc   1200  !8th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  ?0036.., 
APCO  Associates   1155  21  si  Street   NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Broowyn  Bachiacti.  m  Soalk  CapiM  SIteeC.  SN  »W  Wastimgton.  DC  20003 

Brent  Bahler  919  I'rmce  Street  Aleianflria   vA  ??3ii 

Thomas  Baiiev   1225  19lti  Stree'   NW   #20C  Washington   DC  20036. ..LJ... Z — 

David  H  Bakei   888  Uth  St-eel   NW   #90C  Washmgtori   DC  20006  

Willie  I   Baker   i'?5«  Street   NW  Washingiofi   DC  20006  

Baker  «  Hosteller   1050  Connecliail  Ave.  NW.  #liOO  Wastunglon.  DC  20D36 

Do  ..„ 

Do  ~ 

Donald  Bak>*in   II40  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #804  tWashmgtor.,  X  20C3E 

Ball  Janik  S  Novack    ilOl  Pennsvtvama  Avenue  NW  #1035  Washington   DC  20004       ... 

Do 
Fliilip  A  Banger!   1752  N  Street  NW  #800  Washmg'on   DC  2000'       

Do  

Steven  W  Banowil   638  Anderson  4400  Mass  Ave    NW  WashinBlon  DC  20016-1101 .._. 

Jo-Anne  R  Basile   1990  M  Street   NW   #610  Washington  DC  20036    

Richard  f   Bechtel   1400  16lh  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036-0001 

Hu  A  Benton   1500  K  Street  NW   #200  Washington  DC  20005  

Todd  P  Bentsen  322  D  St    Nf  Washington  DC  20036  

Bergnei  Boyefle  S  Bockotny  Inc   1016  l6lh  Street   NW   #?00  Washington   DC  20036..., 

Susan  M  Bernard   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  Washingtor   DC  20005         , 

FlizatKtti  Bernstein   2030  M  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Beveiidge  S  Diamond  PC    1350  tye  Street  NW  #700  Washington  DC  ?0005..-.._.... 

Do  

David  Billy   1750  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20006  

Joseph  W  BlackPurn  PO  Boi  55727  2222  Arlington  Ave    &■  Birmingham.  AL  35255.... 

Do  

Lisa  i  Blackwell  777  14lh  St    NW  Washington  DC  2OO05 
Rodert  I  Blackwell  Ji    1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #1014  Washington.  K  20036 
Edward  Book  Two  Layfayetle  Centre  1133  21st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Albert  0  Bowers   1025  Conn  Ave    #200  Washington  DC  20036 

Daniel  Todd  Bradfiek)   13209  Twintnook  Parkway   #203  Rockville  MD  20851 

Brand  S  Lowell  923  15th  Street   NW  Fitlh  Fi  Washington   DC  20005  , 

Chris  Julian  Brantley   1111  19th  Street   NW   #608  Washington  DC  20036    ,— — 

FN  Brewet  III   1001  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #1120  Washington  DC  20036   „—.— _ — 

Pamela  )  Bridgen  5103  Dantxiry  Road  Bethesda  MD  20814  -.- 

Rotiert  D  BiKklm   1730  M  Street   NW   #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Matia  Btousse,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington  DC  20003         

T  G  Brown  &  Associates,  Inc   #995  Nalionai  Press  Building  529  14th  Street  NW  Wajttmgton,  DC  2004S-.. 

Brownstein  Hyatt  Farber  8  Madden  410  17lh  Street   22nd  Floof  Denver   CO  80202  

Brownsletn  Zeidman  S  Schomer   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #900  Washington   DC  20005        

BroydrKk  Associates  Inc  600  East  Mason  Street  Milwaukee  Wl  53202 -. 

Butson-Marsteller   1850  M  Street   NW   #900  Washington   DC  20036   ,'!"!."!!.""_.! ™. »-.-. 

B   Kent  Burton   1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20036 ...— . 

William  Burton   180  Maiden  Lane  New  York   NY  10038  

lames  J  Buteia  4901  Quebec  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20016  _ 

Campaign  Consultants  Inc  211  North  Union  Street  #  200  Aleiandria  VA  22314 ~ - 

Francrs  J  Cantrel  Jr   1133  !9lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Linda  £  Carlisle   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 - 

Do  — 

Robert  E  Carlslrom  Jr    1341  G  St    NW  #1100   NW  Washington   DC  20005 

Juan  Cartagena   105  East  22nd  Street  New  York  NY  lOOlO  —. 

Cassidy  and  Associates  Inc  655  15th  St    NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 ..., , 

Century  Public  AHairs   7744  Yeomalt  Pt  Or    NE  BainOridge  Island  WA  9811C „ 

Ctiambers  Associates  Inc,  1625  k  Street   NW   #200  Washington   DC  20006     

William  Ctiasey  Oganiialion  855  La  Jolla  Corona  Court  La  Jolla.  CA  9203/ -. — — 

Peggy  M  Childress  811  W  Marvin  Avenue  Waiahachie.  IX  75165 — m. 

Darrel  Oioat,  919  Prince  Street  Alenandiia  VA  22314 _ — 

Richard  Chriss  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006     __ „ 

Ctiut*  Corporation   15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  NJ  07061 ^.™_— — 

Linda  Church  Ciocj;i  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Marshall  C  Dark  5709  W  21st  Street  PO  Bo>  4267  Tooeka  KS  66604        — 

Michelle  C  Clay   1506  Novembet  Drcle   #301  Silver  Spring  MO  20904  

Ckihan  J  Dean  1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  #400  Washington  DC  20005  — 

Coalition  (or  Acid  Ram  Equity  (CAREi   PO  Box  33924  Washington  DC  20033  0924      ^ 

Coan  S  Lyons,  1625  Eve  SI ,  NW  #1015  Washington  DC  20006  

Thomas  H  Cochran,  3J  Stanlotd  Place  Monlclan  NJ  07042  - — 

Marvin  S  Colwi  3300  N  Central  Ave    20lh  Fkw  Ptwenii  A2  85012  2576 — ~ 

Cobn  and  Marks   1333  New  Hatnpshire  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 


I  Protessionals  Coalitior  lor  Nuclear  Arms  Contioi 
I  National  Stone  Associator 

Cohn  and  Marks  iFoi  Mxleai'  Hunler  CaWe  TVl 

Burger  King 

Amencar  DiaOetes  Assr 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  5  laft    For  Aor  Corporalior 

Cadwaiaoer  Wicke-sham  i  lalt    Fo<  Harscc  Corporation 


Shayne  M   MaOsei^    For  Madisor  Public  Afairi    to'   Philip  Morns)) 

Dty  01  Denve'  Uiioraoc 

Interstate  Natma!  (ias  Assr  i  INGA 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Ban>  ol  MaryiariC 

Wayne  County   Michigan 

Bank  ot  Credi'  and  (/immerce  ir^ternationa, 

Puertc  Rice  Federal  Atlairs  Admimslratior 


Coltw  Shannon  S  Scott   1055  Thomas  KHerson  St    NW   #306  Washington  DC  20007 

)ohn  L  Conley  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundria  VA  22314 

Catherine  Connor  555  13th  Street,  NW  #460  West  Tower  Washington  DC  20004  1109  ..... 
Counal  lor  Responsible  Nutrition,  1300  19th  Street  NW  #310  Washington  DC  20036  1609 
Covmglon  t  Burling  1201  Pemlsy^3nla  Ave    NW  PO  Boi  '566  Washington  DC  20044 

Sharon  Cowan,  1825  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006  

Daniel  Cixi  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 _ 


People  lor  the  Amenan  Way  ijnc 
Aimstrong  Associate; 


ll  Ame'ica  umitec 

London  Futures  and  Option;  Eichange 

Slate  Farm  Mutua'  Automobile  insurance  U' 

Unilever  United  States  inc 

Hechi  Spence'  &  Associates    fy  Bubv  Ranch  Co 

Hechi  Spencer  i  Associate;    For  Boy  Scout;  o'  Ame'ica' 

Hechi  Spence'  i  Assaiale;    For  B'ow^  &  Williamson  'obaccc  Corp) 

Hechi  silence'  i  Associate;    For  BATUS 

Hecht  Spencer  i  Associate;  '  For  Marwai;  Slee'  Gc 

Keene  Shirley  i  Associate;  inc    For  Boston  Capital  Partner;  inc 

Keene  Shirlev  i  Associate*   Inc    For  McOonnel  Dougia;  Astronautics  Co) 

Ag'icuiturf  Ocean  Transportation  CoaMior 

Committee  ::  Recognize  l^orea  Vietnar  Merchan'  Marine  Settee 

Holianc  i  knigr^'    '01  BofOe'  T-aoe  Alliance 

United  Food  anc  i^rne'ciai  Worker;  Ir.te'natioria  Linior 

Bell  Canada 

Chemeo  Co-ooraiion 

lelecommuhiation;  industry  Assn 

Halionai  La*  EmoicerTen'  Counci' 

Fresno  County 

Harsh  Investirient  Corporatior 

Centufy  Pupuc  Attairs    For  New  Umtec  Motor  Manutactonnj  Inc  iNUMMt  ' 

Century  Public  Altairs    Fo<  Pof  o'  Oakland 

I  &  J  itssociale; 

Cellulai  Telecommunications  Industry  Ass' 

National  Wildlile  Federation 

Thacher  P'otlit'  i  Wooc    For  Genera  fiecl'K  Mo^gage  msurana  Go 

Rainbow  Lobby   inc 

National  Soli  Dnnk  Assr 

Spiegie   S   McDiarTiif     FoiAlKancf   y   SesponsiWe  fiectnc   Systems  tor   Energy  Access) 

Commor  Cause 

FMC  Corporatior 

Northern  Indiana  PjOiic  Se'vicf  '^maar'i 

Intematmai  Assn  oi  'ire  Fisntei; 

Sirote  i  Permut'   PC  >  For  McAbee  umsfuctK)' 

Sirole  S  Permut'  iForTaspaye"  <o'  Capua  Gain;i 

National  Assr  at  Realtor; 

Ebascc  Service;  mc 

Trave'  Industry  Assr"  ci'  AmenCtf 

Shell  Oil  Company 

Suburtian  Maryland  Building  industry  Assn 

Marriott  'Corporation 

SAFE 

Institute  ol  Eiectrica  and  Elecl'onic;  Engineers  ilftEl 

Chemical  Soeciaitie;  Manulacture"  Assr 

Association  o'  Biotechnology  Compame; 

Stoei  Rives  Boiey  lone;  &  Grey    For  'aci'iCorp 

U  S  Public  inieres'  Research  Grouc 

Velsico:  Chemica,  Cor[ 

Boettcher  i  Cc' 

Forest  City  ResiOentia'  Oevewpmen'  Inc 

Meehar  Seaway 

Oneida  Nations 

CFMEX 

Natonai  Sonc  Waste;  Management  Assn 

Continenta  insu'ance  Company 

Bank  ol  Baitimc't 

Bank  ot  Gheste'  Courtv 

NRA  institute  lo'  Legisia'ne  Action 

MCI  Communication;  Go': 

Cadwaiade'  Wickershar  i  la't  i For  Govrnrnen'  o'  Puerto  Ret: 

Cadwaiaoe'  Wickershar^  S  'at'    Fo"  Pnncelor  Unive-S'ty  investment  Company) 

jette'son  Grouc  i  Fo'  Aiumai   inc 

Community  Service  Society 

LiTei  Telecommunication!  Core 

Iranscontinelai  Oeveiopmen'  (/y^ 

Newhaii  Land  and  (arfninf  Company 

falc  Secuntie'   inc 

Financia  Norfieaster'  Gorp 

Smpie  Greer 

Housing  RoundtaDie 

Keene  Shi'iev  i  AssK.aies  Inc  (for  Austraton  B*tgr  Boart) 

Keene  Shmey  *.  Associates  Inc  (FoiLimiled  inc.  line)) 

Associated  General  Ccintractors  ol  Ainenca 

American  Public  Powe'  Assn 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives  Inc  iKECi 

Clay  &  Associates  i 'or  Benedict  College 

Coalition  lor  Higher  Education  Assistance  Organizations 

National  Advisory  Council  ol  HUC  Managemer''  Agents 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutlon   Inc 

Sack;  Iierney  Kasen  i  ke'rick  iFoi  Qty  ot  Tucson; 

Maclean  Munle-  GaWe  T\ 

Assaiatior  or  Certiliec  trucking  School; 

National  Tan*  ^ruck  Garner;  inc 

Parson;  Bnnckernot'   Inc 

Public  Broadcasting  Se'vicf 

American  Sociery  ■:'  Mechanical  tngineeis 

National  Cable  Television  Assr 


UMI 


1900 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Orjijni^lior  v  indmtuai  Filing 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1901 


[mployet/ClenI 


03?  _ 


OaviW  A  Ciw,  9!9  IStti  Stri»l,  NW  #400  uKayimgtwi  DC  20006  . 
arts  H  CmmMll  Inc  6?09  Gcofgu  Slrwl  Owvy  Ouse  MD  20815 . 
Oa»«)  T  Cra.   1341  C  SI    NW  #1100  IKasftmloti  OC  ?0O05  _„_ 

Do 

Do  _  . 

P(«t»)  Cummnjs.  Mij  PmnsyNanu  Aw    NW  *3stiirflon  DC  ■0004 

L*»  Oh  of  lonjttun  W  C'ineo   1401  K«*  Yofk  A«    NW   H'K  Wwimgtoii  DC  20005  . 

W*am  Hodp  Cimwijtum  HI  B»»  Dfiw  SImhsh*  MD  :i66h         „„ 

KNtan  f  Cufioil,  1615  H  Str«l.  H»  Wasnmfton  DC  ?006i'' 

lUIWH  Cnttefi  lUOComwticiji  A«    NW  #830  WastimBton  DC  2W)36  ...."„.'.!" 

en  Assoale,  31/ *Ussic)ig»lts  Ayf    Nf   #100  Wasliiiiiiiai  DC  20002_     ...   .„ 

Do.  ._„„.„ 

Leste  D«i  1420  K  Strett  NW  Wasfimgiwi  DC  ?000:  ^ 

Nanqr  Danctson.  600  Itoytand  Aw    SW  »?02W  Wasfimgion  DC  20024  .       . 

lo-tlBi  Djtcy   1600  *  Strwl  NW  Waslungton  OC  .'OC36  „_„. 

DawdoH  t  lUito.  lOO  East  42*  Slieei  New  ywk  NY  !iM;'  .„ 

Do  ^ ;;.".;; " 

Mult  8  DaoOT,  1900  Pmns/hatiia  Aw    NW  Wasliin|lon  DC  20O68     ____  "  '  „.' 
Jennto  Am  DJiitoi.  1420  R  SIrett,  NW  Waslimjion  DC  20005 

SiJoart  N  MiKy  S  Associales.  Qitd   1629  K  Slrwl,  NW   #10OC  Wasftinttoo  DC  200061" 

Dona  Dempset.  1627  E»«  Slrwl  NW  #880  Wasnmglon  OC  30006  ..  ..      '^ 

H  Bmson  Oo«)».  411  East  Eranklm  Slrwl.  #602  Rdimood  ;a  :':;3 
Danel  B  DHmig.  1331  PamsyVania  Aw    NW  #930  Wastiingtoo  DC  '  ii  i 

James  I   Denson,  1250  Connecticul  Aw    NW   #319  Washington   DC  :00;^  Z."~.L 

DBwy  BaJanlKie  Bus*»  Patmer  4  Wood  ins  PeimsyKanij'Aw    NW  # 500  WasiiWlS  DC "?M06  ' 
Do 
Do 

Do  !!'"."";."""" 

Harydaie  Deto   1001  Pe(insyl»aiiia  Awnoe  #;i5  Soutli  Concourse  Wasfimgion  X  20004.' 

lames  U  Defranos,  1025  Cornectcul  Aw    NW   #1014  WasHinglon   DC  20036  „  __     _„, 

Detra  Drtw.  120!  I6II1  Strwl  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

Ron  DeUacfi.  in  i4th  Slrwl  NW  Washington  DC  20005  "~ 

Harii  A  Do(*n)(1,  1275  Pennsytvama  Aw,  NW,  #301  Washington  DC  20004    

lames  R  Dorcy,  3821  Acosta  (id  fairlai  VA  22031  

Do»  loMes  i  Afcertson,  1255  23id  St    NW  Washmglon  K  20037 

M  riwesa  Doi*.  1700  Penns»)vanu  Aw    NW  #500  Washington  K  20O06 

Dnnter  B«tfe  t  Reatti,  901  IStti  Strwt  NW   #900  Washington   DC  20005         ,.    .         Z. 

[>une  Haris  t  Hedudw   1201  Hartet  Strwt  #1500  PC  Bo<  '.95  Wilmmgton.  K  19N9 
OotefSIew  Group,  Inc,  2100  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW   #350  Washmgior  DC  29 
Do 
Do 
louse  C  Duilai).  418  Tenth  Strwt,  S£  Washington  DC  20003 
Pjulme  DuUap,  1201  IfcOuttie  #222  Houston  TK  77019 
Dutto  i  Assocales.  412  fifst  SI    SI.  #100  Washington  X  20003 
leflrey  P  [j|tesMi,  1001  Connecticul  Aw    #1001  Washington  OC  200J8 
*>rmjn  R  Itei   19600  NW  Von  Neumanr  Driw  Beaverton  OR  97006-1999  „ 

lact  Ediw*,  3000  Fifst  Nalonal  Bank  8ldg  PC  Bci  !23  Motnie  Al  3660i        .«, 

Oo  __  '   ' 

Uotert  Etsentuj  1730  Rtiofle  Island  Aw    NW  #1000  Washington  X  20036      '..  JTZ! 
Enaty  I  Ekott.  107  Wlnletwsl  Slitoaler  OK  74078 

Gaiy  timeslad.  PC  Bm  3153  St  Oiatles  «ilO  63302  

Alyson  A  Enunuel,  2100  Pennsytvania  Aw    NW  #755  Washmtlon  X  200" 
Donald  K  Ence  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW  #950  Washington  DC  ?0005  liV 
EjBten  Bediei  t  Green  PC,  1227  25th  Strwl   NW   #70C  Washmglon   OC    )037 

Do 
lames  L  Ervm   1567  H  Strwt  NW,  #J10  Washington  X  20006  'Z'"Z"i 

BL  Evans  and  Associates,  Inc,  1301  Conneclcut  Aw    NW  #700  Washmelon  X  20036   . 

Do  _ „__ 

Do         . ,.._ .  „  

Do  ""JZ""""Z 

l«ais  Group,  Ltd  1010  Wisconsin  Aw    #810  Washington  X  20007     T".  .   """"",„ 
Do 

Do  ~ 

(lopi  C  Fa«cli*).  14500  Avon  Parkway   #300  Chanlilly  VA  220211     "Z 

Arlene  fa*t«M.  1725  K  Si ,  NW  #803  Washington  X  20OO6 
llaiais  G  Faiot,  332  Constilulnn  Aw    NE  Washington  X  20002 
rmotlj  FeMnan,  1627  Eye  Slrwl  NW  #880  Washmglon  X  20006 

F*ei  dpiK  Competilon  uS,  Inc,  804  W  Diamond  Aw    3rd  fkw  Gaitheistwrj  MD  2M7il 

FifMof  Apaniiad  Controntation  Translormation  Systems  209  Underwood  St    NW  Washmglon  DC  20012 
Uy  Fte,  245  Second  St ,  HE  Washmjton  X  20002  ' 

lams  H  Fnley   12300  Tmnprook  Parkway  RockmNe  MD  20852 

Ftetman-Mbrd.  Inc.  1301  Conntttcut  Aw    NW   7lh  Floor  Washington  X  20036 

Do  -■ 

Fknb  Busness  Associales 

Do 
CyntliB  Ft*are«i.  12300  Twmbrook  Parkway   #320  Rockville  lilO  20852 
«  D  Fohom.  1317  F  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington  X  20004 
EitoanI  H  forjotson.  1350  I  Street.  HW.  #700  Washington  X  20005 
Frjndieni  I  Stnap.  One  Karkel  Pl«a.  Sleuart  Tower   #1210  San  Franascn  CAMIOS 
ftibol  S-  Fran*.  206  G  Slrwl  Nt.  #201  Washington  X  20002 
Sleptai  II  Frank.  607  Anire  H*  Dime  Smii  Valley  CA  93065 

Bma  II  Fral,  1334  G  Street.  NW.  LL  Wasnmglon  X  20005  ~  I 

Oirt!  V  Ubflis.  639  Wooddmck  Lane  Like  St  Louis.  MO  63367        ...T'l 

S«ka  II  Gatndit.  1350  New  York  Aw   NW  Washington  X  20005  

Ganker  Cvton  t  Doutlas.  lOOl  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  #750-N  Washington.  K  20004      „ 
Sjra  G  Gjrtaid.  137  I3l)i  SI    HE  Washington  X  20002 

Do 

GjiY«y  Sdwtart  t  Barer.  lOOO  Potomac  SI    NW  Washington  X  20O07    7 

Ge»tolers.  Inc.  10903  Man  Head  Highway  S-502  Ft  Washington  MD  20744  .  ZZZS 
Scon  *  Geite.  955  LEnfanI  PWa.  SW  #5300  Washmglon  X  20024 
Onslipto  I  Gum.  201  Mortk  Washmgton  Street  Aleiandria  VA  22314 
Bra)  Grim.  1050  Ttanas  Mterson  Street.  NW  6lti  Fl  Washington  X  2000' 
Do 

Cm  EilMton  Moore  I  mttt.  803  Pnnce  Street  Aleundria  VA  22314       .iZZZZ 

(Mr"  Gteber,  1600  WHson  Boi*«ard.  #1000  Arkngton,  VA  22209      .. 

Mon  GdAon.  122  Mmland  Aw .  ¥t  Waslnnjlon,  X  20002     _.  ..  „     _ 

Rdart  S  GddslHi.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Wshmgton  X  20037    „ . 

Mn  Gonrts.  2000  H  Sttoel.  WW  #400  Washngton  X  20036 .._ 

Mgran  (Man.  1616  P  Street.  NW  #310  Waslwwton,  X  20O0« 

Barry  Gonelnr,  1 295  Sute  Street  Sprngfield,  lU  0 1 1 1 1  000 1     „  _ 

NDtaBO  L  Grant.  PO  Bo>  26(8  LyMMMt.  VA  24501 

HaraMB  Green,  5011  Victor  Dates.  TK  75214  ' 'ZZZ' 

OlMi  W  Giten.  5025  WijcoRsn  Aw.  NW  Washington  X  20016 

INtani  Gntn.  1001  Penmytvana  Ave.  #715  S  Concourse  Washingtw  X  20004 

Ettn  V  C  Greentert  GAnuy  t  Greenterg  1835  K  St .  NW  #801  Washington  X  20O06.. 

,  X  20002 
I  Washmglon,  X'20OO5 
GrMn  UMson  1  AssooHes.  1211  Connedcut  Aw    NW,  #700  Washington.  W  20036.. 
■toy  Son  GiBt.  1919  Pennsylvang  Aw ,  NW,  #800  Washington  X  20006 

Do 
Mn  E  GiOTwn.  1100  Connectcut  Aw .  NW  Washington  X  20036 
Henry  G  Guldi.  15  Mouitan  V«w  load  Warren,  NJ  07061         


1146  19th  SI    NW   #400  Washington  X  20036-3703..^ 


CkalB  Greener,  900  Second  Street.  N(  #201  Washington 
Amk  GroenfaU.  777  14tti  Street.  NW  Washmglon.  X  2000 


W  R  Grace  4  Co    WorW  Headquarters 

MTS  Systems  Corp 
I  letterson  Group  ( For  Alumai   Inc  1 

lelterson  Group  (ForO  M  Scott  4  Sonsi 
I  lelterson  Group  ( For  Zinc  Corporation  ot  America  i 
I  McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  -For  General  Electric  Company i 

Songwriters  Cuik)  ol  America 

.  Institute  tor  a  Drug  Free  Workplace 
I  Gull  Power  Company 
Delta  Denial  Plans  Assn 
Seton  Hall  University 

Daniel  J  Edelman  Inc  (for  Collagen  Corporaiioni 
I  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Ot«rative  Union  ol  America 
;  Investment  Company  institute 
■  lona  College 

National  Contectioners  Assn 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 
Daniel  I  Edelman,  Inc  1  For  Collagen  Corp ,' 
Association  ol  OutplacemenI  Consulting  firms,  Inc 
Oracle  Corporation 
Vectre  Corp  (For  Motnl  Oil  Coipj 
General  Electric  Company 

Republic  ol  Bophuthatswana  1  For  Allpoints  International,  Inc; 
j  Chidren  ol  Alcoholics  Foundation  he 
I  fust  Brands 

Hospital  Corporation  ol  Amero 
National  Forest  Products  Assn 
MacAndrews  4  forbes  Holdings  inc 
[tiasco  Services  Inc 
National  Education  Assn 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Katten  Muchin  2avis  S  Dombroll  iFor  Assauted  Aviation  Underwriters) 
Federation  for  American  Immigration  Retorm 
CyberTel  Corporation 
Mutual  ot  Oiiiaha  Cos 
(ForCokmial  Penn  Lite  Insurance  Co  ) 
Hercules,  Inc 
Goldman  Sachs  4  Co 
Mansanto  Company 
McCaw  Cellular  Communications  Inc 
American  Methanol  Institute 
Faton  Carriers 

Ptioenix  Mutual  Lite  Insurance 
Laniide  Corporation 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  ot  Science  4  Technology 
Malta  Aerospace,  Inc 
Teledyne  Industries,  Inc 
National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 
Oklahoma  Slate  University 
City  ot  St  Peters.  Missouri 
B^f  Corporation 

Independent  Bankers  Assn  ol  Ame'a 
American  Academy  ol  DermaloWgy 
Nonprescription  Drug  Manutactuters  Assn 
Raman  Diversified  Technok)gies  Corp 
Batus 

Boy  Scouts  ol  America 
Brown  S  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 
Great  Western  financial  Corp 
Cam  Hoy  Plantation 
National  Multi  Housing  Council 
New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  fnloicemeni  4  Admin  Corp 
TechLaw  Inc  (for  Shutter  and  Low  (lor   Nissan  R4D  Incn 
Smith  fiarfiek),  Inc 
Geneva  Steel 
Oracle  Corporation 


friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

National  Council  ol  Community  Mental  Heaitti  Centers 

Certified  Auclnneers  Institute 

SI  Louis  NFL  Partnership 

Convei  Computer  Corporation 

University  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas 

NalKxial  Council  ot  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Glaxo  Inc 

Ensearch  Corporation 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 

Evergreen  Assxiatcs  (ForSultolk  County  New  Vorki 

Church  ol  Scienlology 

Americans  for  Health.  Inc  /National  Health  Care  Campaign 

British  Consulate  General 

Spiegel  4  McOurmid   (For  Alliance  ol   Responsible  Electric  Systems  lor  Energy  Acc*ss| 

Pharmaceutical  Aeiosol  CfC  Coalition 

National  Assn  of  PuUc  Television  Stations 

Prairie  PuUc  Broadcasting  Inc 

Tacoma  PuWc  Utilities 

Honda  North  America,  Inc 

Retired  Otficers  Assn 

Robertson  Monagle  4  tastaugh  (For&owley  Maritime  Corp) 

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (For  Sea  Land  Services,  Inci 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America 

American  Waterways  Operators 

American  Dwl  Liberties  Union 

Kelley  Orye  4  Warren   ( For  Coalition  to  Preserw  the  Low-Income  Housing  Tai  Credit) 

People  lor  the  American  Way  Fund 

Union  of  Concerned  Soenlisls 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Die  Insurance  Co 

Grant  Inc 

American  Consulting  Associates,  inc  (for  Chief  Auto  Parts  Inc) 

Amalgamated  Transil  Umon,  AFL-CIO 

MacAndrews  4  Forties  Holdings  Incorporated 

Midwaler  Trawlers  Cooperalnic 

Paolic  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen  s  Assn  Inc 

Ed4e  Mahe  Company  (For  Tridec  (Tn-Cily  Industrial  DevekjpmenI  Council)) 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Natkxul  Musk  PubUiers  Assn 

Center  lor  Cancer  Treatment  and  Research 

Bettis  Rainsford 

Chrysler  Corp 

Chubb  4  Son,  Inc 


Organi^atior  or  Individual  filing 


Employei  Oienl 


Deborah  H  Gum  9425  Ooverhill  Rd  Manassas  VA  2;K0  

Alma  P  Hale,  1920  N  Slrwl,  NW  Washmglon  X  20036  _ 

Morton  H  Halperin,  122  Maryland  Aw  ,NE  Washington  X  20OO2 

Hannalord  Co,  Inc,  655  15lh  St,  NW  #200  Washington  X  20005 

Yvonne  W  Hardy,  1701  N  Caroline  Strwt  Baltimore,  MD  21213 

Kathleen  Harnett,  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  #300  Washington  X  20004 

William  R  Hart,  201  North  Washmglon  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314        

Carolyn  Hartmann,  215  Pennsylvania  Aw,  SE  Washington  X  20003 

frederKk  J  Hartwigsen,  15M  Pailon  Strwt  PO  Box  3565  Hamaxjrg  PA  !7!0i.. 

R  Dennis  Hayward.  P  0  Box  5554  Eugene  OR  97405  

Hazel  Thomas  Fiske  Becthorn  4  Hanes,  411  East  franklin  Street  #60C  Richmond.  VA  23219.. 
WiHiam  H  Hecht  499  S  Capitol  Slrwl  SW  #507  Washington  X  20003 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates,  Inc,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW  #50?  Washington,  X  200C3 

Nancy  Ginn  Helme,  Box  723  Washington  Grow  MD  20880  

Cedric  R  Henoreks  601  Indiana  Aw    NW  #900  Washington  X  20004 

George  H  Henry  1130  Connecticut  Aw,  NW  #1100  Washington  X  20036 

lames  L  Henry,  5201  Auth  Way  Camp  Springs  MD  20746 
Heron  BurcheHe  Ruckerl  4  Rothwell   1025  Thomas  leHerson  St    NW   #700  Washington  X  2000/ „ 
Do 


Do.. 

Do,, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


lohn  C  Hockenbury,  901  15tti  Street  NW   #900  Washmglon   X  20O05 „ 

f  Nordy  Holtmann  and  Assoc  Inc,  400  N  Capitol  St    NW  #327  Washington  X  20001 

Hogan  4  Hanson,  555  13th  SI    NW  Washmglon  X  20004  1109  

Do „ 

y>'Z''Z'ZZZZZZ~~Z^ZZ"Z!ZZIZZ''Z'~ZZZZZZZIZZZZ 

Holt  MHIer  4  Associates,  2111  Wilson  Blvd    #531  Arlington  VA  22201  3008     ZZZZ'ZZZZ^. 

Hoof  4  Associates,  1877  Broadway   #405  BouWei  CO  80302  , ™„.. 

Do  

Lindsay  Hooper,  453  New  jersey  Aw ,  SE  Washington,  X  20003 _ , 

R  Kyle  Horsl.  122  C  Street,  NW  #350  Washington  X  20001 „ „., 

I  Martin  Huber,  6931  Aiiinglon  Road  #308  Bethesda  MD  208M  . 

Walter  D  Huddleston,  499  S  Capitol  Strwt,  SW   #5(j7  Washington  K  20003  ,„ .„-„.„. 

Angela  M  Hunter,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  Washington  X  20001        „., 

f   H  Hutchison  4  Co.  901  King  St    #101  Alexandria,  VA  22314  _ , 

I  4  j  Associates.  4400  Massadiusells  Aw    NW  #648  Anderson  Washington  X  20016-8101 , 

Robert  R  Isaacs.  711  South  Filth  Aw  Nashville,  TN  37203  _ , 

hnns  Ptidlips  4  Barker,  Chid,  1700  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  #600  Washington  X  20006 „ 

lacquelyn  L  lackson,  1875  I  Strwt  #1110  Washington,  X  20006 

Dane  B  laques,  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  #301  Washington,  X  20004 

leliinek  Schwartz  Connolly  4  Freshman,  Inc  1015  15lh  Slrwl,  NW  #500  Washington  X  20005..., 

Ira  F  Jersey  Ir ,  648  Anderson  44M  Massachusetts  Aw  Washington  X  20016  810! 

Jewish  Peace  Lobby,  4431  Lehigh  Road  College  Park  MD  20740  

Bruce  Johnson,  655  15lh  Slrwl,  NW,  #300  Washington  X  20005  _... 

Johnson  4  Gibbs,  PC,  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW  #745  Washington  X  200O4 

Robert  L  Jones.  4647  Forbes  Bhrt  Unham.  MD  20706  ZZZ'ZZZZZZZ'. 

Alexander  H  Jordan,  816  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  8th  Fkni  Washington,  K  20006 

VincenlP  Judge,  PO  Box  1003  HartseUe,  AL  35640  

Gerald  Kaplan.  51  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10010  

S  Steven  Karalekas,  1250  Connectcut  Avenue,  NW  #318  Washington,  X  20036 

Katten  Muchin  Zaws  4  Dombroll,  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  NW  #301  Wasbuijton.  DC  20001 

JoAnn  Kauffman,  206  G  SI ,  NE  #100  Washmglon,  X  20002 

WUham  R  Kaul.  14615  Lone  Oak  Road  Eden  Prairie  MN  55344-22iiir".'7Z'Z!."ZZZ!Z.".~Z!! 

Edward  M  Kav|ian,  1660  L  Strwl,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Davk)  A  Keene,  919  Prince  Strwt  Alexandra  VA  22314         _ _ „. 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates.  Inc,  9 i9  Prince  Strwl  Alexandria  VA  223  mZZZZIZZZZZZ 

Do 

Do 

Joan  F  Keiser,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washmglon  X  20036  _..., 

Kelley  Orye  4  Warren.  23M  M  Slrwl,  NW  Washington,  DC  20037         

Do - 

John  A  Kelly,  1050  Ttiomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW  Sixth  Floor  Washington.  K  20007 

Alison  A  Kwestei,  1350  I  Slrwl.  NW  #700  Washington.  X  20005      , 

Robert  W  Nemman.  150  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  IL  60601  7567 

Joanne  Marie  Kkng.  c/o  U  S  Chamber  0*  Commerce  1615  H  Slrwl,  NW  Washington,  X  2D062 

George  S  Kow.  2121  K  Slrwl,  NW,  #650  WasNngton.  X  20037 

Barbara  M  Kostuk.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Strwt.  NW.  #511  Washington  X  20007 

Jermone  J  Kozak.  888  16lh  Slrwl,  NW  Washington,  X  20006  

Van  Z  Krikoran.  122  C  Strwt,  NW  #350  Washington,  X  20001  , 

Ruth  M  Kurti,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  #1260  Washmgton.  K  20004 

Do 


Do,. 


Peter  Kyros.  Kimis  4  Kirdmerway  1055  Thomis  Jeflerson  St ,  NW,  #418  Washington,  K  20007 ..„ 

Jason  C  Lartun,  19  i  Custiss  Strwt  Alexandria  VA  22301  „ — 

Deliert  L  Latta.  516  Hillciest  Dr  Bowling  Green  OH  43402  

Do ~ ~ 

Jobn  M  Lawson,  1350  Connectcut  Aw ,  NW  #200  Washington,  X  20036       _. 

Lault  Washington  Perito  4  Dubuc,  1120  Connectcut  Aw    NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Do 

Barbara  Leacfi,  777  14th  SIriet,  NW  Wasbmgton,  X  20005  „ 

Edwjrd  R  Leaby,  1500  K  Strwl.  NW,  #200  WBbmjton,  X  20005 

Scott  Leonard,  236  Mjssjcbusdts  Aw.  NE  Washmglon.  X  20002 

Jane  lesson.  1400  Eye  Street.  NW  Wjsbmgton.  X  20005 „ „ 

Robert  B  Levfttial.  1300  19th  Strwt  NW,  #404  Washmglon,  X  20036 .„_. 

Dune  S  Uebnun  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  #560  South  Washington,  X  20004 

Ridurd  K  LijBtt.  Natnul  Press  BuMng.  #200  Washington,  X  20045 — 

Unda  A  Long.  1156  15tli  Street.  NW.  #550  Washmglon,  X  20005     _ 

Do - - 

Long  Law  Firm,  8550  United  Plaza  Blvd,  #800  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70809 

Brian  C  Lopma,  470  Ifnlanl  Plaza  SW  East  B«g,  #7112  Washmglon,  X  20024  

James  Lowl.  20361  MuMebelt  Lwonu,  Ml  48152  .  

Eugene  A  Lutfww,  Covngton  4  Burtrng  1201  PennsyVama  Awnue.  NW  P.O.  Box  2566  WtshMfton.  K  200M.. 
Sylwste  Lulus.  24  Qumcy  Street  Chevy  Oiase,  MD  20815 - 

Do  —• 

Lund  4  OBrienri625  Eye  SI ,  NW,  #406  Washmglon,  X  2o666'Z"!!!."ZZZI 

GaU  Mackail,  1837  Vernon  Street,  NW  Wasbmjton.  X  20009  .— .. 

James  J  Magnei,  2033  M  Sired,  NW,  #900  Washmglon  X  20036 


for  Organizalon  lor  fai'  Treatment  ot  mi  ■  investments 
XTIi 


-I 

I  Capital  Cites  ABC  Inc 

America  Mming  Congress 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
I  Peoples  Repubic  ot  Congo 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 

Retired  Oftcers  Assn 

U  S  Pubic  Inleresi  Researcf'  Group 

UG  Corporalon 

North  West  Timber  Assr 

Mobil  Oil  Coipoiation 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates 

(OfTII)) 
Organizalon  lor  fan  Treatmenl  o'  Int  1  Inwslments 
Weil  and  Howe  Inc  \  lor  Vermonl  (^s 
Pierson  4  Hendricks  \  For  Multinational  Business  Services  1 
American  Insurance  Association 
Transportation  Institute 
Alaska  Seatood  Marketing  Instilule 
Calilornia  Canning  Peacn  Assr. 
Central  Valley  Proiec'  Water  Assr 
;  City  ot  Oakland 
Concord  Grape  Assn 

Ministry  ol  Commerce  01  trie  Gov  1  31  rue  ^ingoon"  01  ^naiiand 
Port  ol  Oaklanc 

Watsonville  food  Processor;  Assr' 
West  Alricar  Milters  Assn 

Drinker  Biddle  4  Reat^    for  (Loioniai  Penn  Lile  Insurance,' 
Comdiai  Inc 

American  frozen  food  Institute 
Banco  Nacional  N  A 
Fiber  Opiic  Competition  US  Int 
Millcom  Inc 
Nalnnal  Broiler  Counoi 
Ada  Software  Alliance  (ASA) 
Interlacts 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hooper    For  ''ane  [ompant 
Armenian  Assembly  ol  Amerca 
National  Assn  ol  SuIe^  Bono  Producers 
Hecht  Spencer  4  Associales   inc  '  For  Organcaiior  o'  'ai'  ''eaimen;  lor  In!'  Investments 

(OFTII,' 
International  BrotherhooC  01  Teamsters 
Inter  Industry  log  Lxpoi'  Actor  (^anmitlee 

Greyhound  Lines  Inc 

Grand  Metropolilan  Inc 

Times  Mirroi  Company 

Kallen  Muchin  Zavis  &  Dombiolt    for  Associated  Ayiatiof  Underwriters) 

National  Independeni  Energy  Producers 

I  4  J  Associates 

far  West  Financial  Corporatioii 

Centex  Corp 

Compaq  Computer  Corp 

Amwis 

Southern  Pacilic  Transportatior  Company 

US  Commerce  Coalition 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Co 

i  Karalekas  4  McCahill  1  Fw  Allpoints  Inlemationai  Inc  ) 
]  Associated  Anatwi  Underwriters 

Amercan  Indian  Health  Care  Assn 

Evergreen  Associales  Ltd  (For  Ne;  Perce  irioe  o'  Idaho  1 

Cooperatwe  Powei 
I  General  Motors  Corp 

'  Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  (For  Boston  Capital  Partners  inci 
I  Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  ( For  Media  Research  Center  j 
I  Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  (Foi  Work)  Freedom  foundalon) 

Boston  Capilal  Partners  Inc 

Media  Research  Center 

Wdrld  Freedom  Foundation 

Nalnnal  Rural  Eiectrc  Cooperatwe  Assn 

Institute  for  Responsible  Housing  Preservation 
i  Piyopowei 
I  Perdue  farms  Inc 

Bevendge  4  Diamond  ( f  or  FMC  Corporator 

Ross  4  Hardes  (For  Cileorp  North  Amerca  Inc 

Partnership  on  Health  Care  4  Employment 

Global  USA  Inc  (for  Miami-Dade  Community  College) 

LTV  Corp 

Milk  Industry  foundation  4  Ct  Cream  Assn 

Armenian  Assembly  of  Ameica 

French  4  Company  (For  BATUS  Inc 

French  4  Comjiany  ( For  Monltomery  Ware  4  Co    Inci 

French  4  Company  ( For  lAfheBs,  Inc  1 

Allsup  4  Associates  Inc 

Harold  4  Ronald  McMaster  DBA  McMaster  Motors 

Standard  Products  Co 

A<5h  lor  Pubic  Broadcasting 

Bank  of  Credil  and  Commerce  Internalonai 

Government  ol  the  Pnple  %  Repubic  ol  Angola 

Njtnnal  Assn  of  Realtors 

Ttiacbei  ProtfiH  4  Wood  (foiCitcarp) 

Njlnul  Assn  of  Railroad  Passengers 

WHdemess  Society 

AFL-OO  Mantime  Commltw 

CSX  Corporation 

BankCvital  Markets  Assn 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  4  Rhoads  (For  Pikits  Assn  of  the  Bay  and  Rivet  Delaware) 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  4  Rhoads   i  For  Ports  ol  Flmadelpnia  Mantime  Lxclunge) 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 

Citizens  lor  a  Sound  Economy 

Natnul  Hearing  Aa)  Society 

Inlenubonal  Swap  Dealers  Ass  n 

Flonda  Medcal  Center 

Scliool  Board  of  Dade  County  Florkta 

Stepliens  Inc 


James  J  Magnei  and  Assocules,  Inc,  2033  M  Strwt  NW  #900  Washington,  X  20036.. 
Do 


Pennsylvania  Mmes  Corporation 
Women's  Equity  Actnn  League 
James  J  Magner  4  Associates  Inc 
Asarco,  Inc 
Kjibab  forest  Products  Company 


For  Superconducting  Core  Tedmoiopes) 


UM 


39-059  0-91-14  IPI.  2) 


1902 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1903 


^imii\m  a  IrKMOujl  tiMig 


tnpJoyer  'Clien: 


Oc 


Cay*  »  MJUIl!c^la^   4?0  l  [ntani  ?la;a  fas!  Bid?   # ' I : .   *asfiingIof\  DC  20024     .    .. 
toun  ftietis  Rothmtefg  4  Phillips  ::9C  tew  Hjmcsnire  Avf    NW  #200  WaslnclM.  DC  20036. 
Mary  )o  Mjnmng  901  31>I  Sirw!  NW  *asninjto(i  DC  ?000/' 
Kictwd  J  Mxinii   :0C1  P«lns^anla  *w    NW  WasJiinglwi  DC  /0004-2505      . 

RoOerl  y  Hbgies   1341  G  Sirwl  NW   #90C  Washmslon   DC  70005     .„  .„ 

Rclwa  f   Karti   !00C  !6iti  Si    NW  #?1D  Waslnnglw   DC  :Kit'     _,         '   ' 

Waltn  A  Itoston  Jr    411  [asl  frjnu.r  Stiett   #600  Ricwiwc  V*  2Bi'9 

Otw  Kartin   160C  Wilson  BlvO   »:.10C  A/imtlm  ¥A  22209  

MidiaH  *Urvin   ! ! »  1 3I^  St-«'  NW   # ;  1  OC  Waslmwlofi  00  2000i 
Oc _ 


Do  

Ha'Sftall  L  MaU   388  I't^  SI'«'  NW   »90i  Washrgior  OC  20006 

Maypi  Bfowi'  i  Plait   TOM  Pwnsyivama  «>»nue  NW  Wasninglon  DC  20006 „ 

McAjiittf  Wty  Rat'aeiii  4  Swwns   134.  C  Sltee'   NW   Jic  'kw  WasHiiwtoo  DC  20005 

Dc 
Do 

o» _ „..„.., :.::'::"zz 

Cturi*  McBnde  teooatc  Mc  1!!)!  Conwctoit  Aw ,  NW.  mm  Wasdingtui.  OC  20036...., 

lour,  B  McOrihy   I0.-3  :5in  Slr»l  NW  »iOO  Wastwiglon  OC  20005 

McOure  4  I'OItf   liOC  Conneciicj;  Art    NW   #600  Wasdingloti  DC  20036    

Do  

Belli  McConnell  Hi  13tf  Si-eel  NW  #300W  Wasiiingloc   DC  2051Q — ™_ 

Cyninia  Williams  McConneil  ;S6t  Goonecitut  A^    NW  #100  Washmfton,  00  20009 ^.^ 

luAth  A  McCormicii   1 1 30  Conneclicut  Ayf    NW  Wasnmglon  BC  20036 

McOermon  Will  4  fsnery   iS50  K  5'    NW   #:0C  Wash-nsm  DC  20006        

Do  ,......: , 

lac*  HcDonaW  :X',  Perns»'vama  A.en*  NW   SbJb-S  Wasliintlon  OC  20004 

Do  „„ 

lao  McDonaW  '1  :0C1  Pefinsyivana  Aienje  »W.  #625-S  UKaSwiglul.  DC  200M  ...„ I 

Do  

Do  

karw  McGee  80;  '.  3!^  SUeei   NW   » ]%  W3s^lrelon  OC  20005         

Hale  McGee   16:/  f»e  Sueei   NW  #38C  Wasnmgim   DC  30006 

Pattirt  I  McHugH  :  z  NVS  Pelraeuir  Couw-i  IM  Slale  Street  Abiny.  Iff  12207... 

I  J  McHu?fi  lid  ;;1  Heniiwori"  J<e  ^eniiwonn   IL  60043 ^„ 

Dc  „ 

Do  :..L..  .Z.Z 

SetaW  )  McKiernar   :3'Xi  Mill  Road  Aleiandna  VA  32314  .     

McNan  Law  Fiicr   PA    ;;3:  iji*  Si-»e'   NW   #400  Wastimeton  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Dc 

Jonr  P  McNictiolas  30C1  L  St;eei   NW  #1000  WasHinglod  0020036 

Mary  !   McSofley   300  51"  Sneel  Nt  Was^ngi.on   Di?  30002 

I  Reese  Meisingei   l^Ji  [ye  Slreei   NW  Washmijlon   00  30005 ., 

Jolm  Melclier   240  MarylaM  A»e    Nf  Wasfimglor  DC  30002  .^^.^ 

1  Roger  Merl2   1333  New  Hamcsiwe  Avf    NW  Wasftinglon.  DC  20036 _. 

Meyers  4  Associales   413  Firs' Si    Sf    »40  Wasninglon  DC  20003  .    .     . 

Do  „ 

Dan*  Mica   1001  PeonsyNania  Aye    NW  Wasninglop  OC  20004.    .   ._  .    " 
NeBon  L  MiMer   182-3  K  Sl:eel   NW   #318  Wasmnjio"   DC  30006 

fOward  C  Miller   1001  Pennsyivanj  A»e    NW  Wasrilnj'or   X  30004  2599   .    

Miller  4  Oievaiier  CMd  653  ;5I*  5'    NW   «w  Wasnmjtoc  DC  20005-5201.. 

Dc 
Oetiny  Miller  Asaxia'e^  inc  400  N  Caoiio.  S!    NW  #325  Waslwielor  iJC  20001 

Do 


Oo 

WtlhamC  Mms   116  G  fJwards 'ecy  Road  Nt  Wij«  W  ll«5to|.  VA  22075 

Lawrence  H  Miref.  1614  3011'  Street  NW  WastMn.  OC  20009 

RoOert  E  Motfil  660  Greet  Rd  Seve-na  Park  IB  21146 

Micfiaei  Momoney  4'0  l  Enlani  Pia;a  SW  East  BuiWmg.  #;il2  Washmiton,  DO  20024. 

Karl  R  Moor  Pfi  Boi  306  Birrningr.am  AL  35201 

Dc 

Allen  Moore   1330  Rhode  Island  Ave    #1000  WasHmglon  DC  20036    '..".T'.. 

Tm  t   More,  195?  E  Street   NW  Washington  DC  30006  .  _  ..    .. 

Cynthu  Morris.  1400  16lti  Street  NW  Washington  X  30036  0001 

WiDiam  Morris   l/]/  H  Street  NW  Washington  DC  30006        „.„  .„ 

Belh  Molen  80  f  Street  NW  Washington  DC  30001   ...  ,,  „    ,.  ". 

Gregory  R  Mueller   919  Prince  Sheet  Aieundtia  VA  22314 __ ,,  ,,.  , ' 

Oc  

Slecften  P  Murphy   '15  South  fairta.  Street  Aieiandna.  W  22314  .  ... 

OirislopHet  Alton  Myr<;k    1600  Prince  Street   #11- Alexamlfa.  VA  22314 


Naticiul  fed  ot  Business  and  P-olessiooai  Women  s  Clutis  201?  Massadiuselts  Aw   NW  WsliaidM  DC  20036. 

Natenal  Grain  trade  Council  1030  15th  Street  NW  #1030  Was,6ington  DC  20005       _. 

National  Strategies  Inc  888  Wth  Street  NW   12th  Floor  Washington  00  20006  __   _„  "  ™ 

National  SSC  Coalition  1/35  OeSales  St    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

Lands  M  Neal   /201  Wisconsin  Aye    #/05  Bethesda   MD  ?0814 

Neill  S  Company.  Ix.  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #800  Washmgion   DC  20006„ 

Alan  C  Nelson.  1666  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #400  Washington  DC  30009 

New  England  Retuhlitation  Hospital,  3  Rehah  Way  WoOom   M»  ;i!31 

Nctiolas  K  Niemann  One  Central  Park  Pla;a   #1100  Omana  N[  6f:02 
Do 

Do  ...; ;;; 

lames  A  Noone   1250  Conneclcut  Avenue  NW   #318  Washington   DC  2(i636 
David  f   Noicross.  1156  15th  Street  NW   #550  Washington  DC  '0005 

Do 
Norttiwest  Strategies   111  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North   #500  Seattle  WA  91109 

Do 
lact  0  Nutter  II   1341  G  St    NW  #1100  Washington  OC  20005 

Do 
0  Connor  i  Hannan   1319  Pennsytvama  Ave    NW   #800  Washington  X  20006  „ 

Do  „„ 


400  16th  Street  NW   #40C  Washington.  X  20036-2220.. 


Do 

Do 
Olsson  ftant  i  Weeda 

Do     

Do     

Do     

Pti*p  C  OitstJd  333  Plaintielll  Road  Edison  NJ  08820 

Casey  Scott  Padgett  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington.  K  20036.. 

Jotin  M  Palalello   12020  Sunrise  Valley  Drive   #100  Reston  VA  22090 


Da.. 


Superconducling  Core  Technolog*s 

Citizens  lor  a  bound  Economy 

Akhiok  Kaguyak 

Hill  4  Rnowiton  Inc  i  For  AMR  Corporation) 

Crowell  &  Moring  ifo'  Lehn  4  Fmk  Products) 

Philip  Morns  Management  Coro 

20  20  Vision 

Hazel  Thomas  Fiske  Beckhorn  4  Hanes  PC  'for  Motiii  Oi^  Corpi 

American  Watenmays  Opeialors 

White  fine  S  Veiville  i  For  Armstrong  World  Industries 

White  Fme  4  Verville  ( For  Assaiation  ol  American  Railroads  i 

While  Fine  4  Verville  (For  Burlington  Northern  Inc 

While  Fine  4  Verville  i  For  CSX  Corp , 

While  Fine  i  Verville  'ForMetPath  Inc 

Holland  4  Knight    For  Etect-onic  Data  Systems 

National  faculty 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Clark  County 

MASSPORT  Commonweaitii  ol  Massachusetts 

National  Judicial  College 

Union  Lahoi  Lite  Insurance 

University  ol  Nevada 

Uhiversitv  ol  Nevada 

Valley  Children  s  Hospital 

Louisiana  Energy  Ser\ices 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Coca  Cola  Entefpnses  Inc 

TeknaMed  Corp 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Federation  lor  American  Immigration  Relorm 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Barnes,  St  Peters 

Giot»  Corporation 

lack  McDonald  Co  (forOultioard  Manne  Corporation! 

jack  McOonaW  Co   ifor  luteui  Associates  Inci 

Ameiiiech 

Outtxjard  Marine  Corporation 

Tuteur  Associales  Inc 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc 

Oracle  Corporation 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Chicago  Board  Options  Eicnange 

Corn  Coalition 

Harza  Engineering  Company 

American  Trucking  Assn 

Adwell  Corporation 

BOC  Group  Inc 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company 

Unisys  Corporation 

America  Osteopathic  Assn 

American  Society  ol  Assn  fiecutives 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Ddwaladei  Wickersham  4  Tati   ifoi  Pinceton  Umversiiy  investment  Co  4  American  Council 

Anodyne  Inc 

Centergas  Inc 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance 

Pillshury  Madison  4  Sutro  (tor   Intermedia' 

Sctiullz  4  Chez  ilor  (ihicagc  Research  and  Trading  Group) 

Coeur  d  Alene  Mines  Corp 

Satwy  Corpoiaiion 

Sunshine  Mining  Company 

Troutlodge  Inc 

United  Stales  Iiout  farmers  Assi- 

Hazel  Thomas  fiske  Beckhorn  4  Hanes  PC    For  MoCu  On  Corporation) 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

National  Alliance  ot  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Dlizens  lor  a  Sound  Economy 

Batch  4  Bingham  i  For  Alabama  Power  Company  i 

Batch  4  Bingham  (For  Southern  Company  Services  Inc) 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

National  Wiidiite  Federation 

Rogers  4  Wells  iForShearson  Lehman  Hulton 

American  federation  ol  Government  Employees 

Keene  Sfiiriey  4  Assaiates  I  for  Media  Research  Center  i 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  (for  World  freedom  foundation) 

Yellow  freight  System  Inc  ol  Delaware 

National  Ag'iChemica'  Retailers  Assr' 


Banner  Industries 

American  Ia«  Reduction  Movement 

Republic  ot  Cote  d  ivoi'e 

Fede'ation  tor  American  immigration  Reloim 

McGrath  North  Mullin  4  Kratz  PC  ifor  NeOraska  Catholic  Conte-encei 

McGrath  North  Mullin  4  Hiatz  PC  ( f ot  SeptemOerlest  Salute  to  Labor  Inc 

McGrath  North  Mullin  4  Rialz  PC  (for  UNO  Maverick  Boosters  Inc 

Karaiekas  4  McCahill  ifor  Allpoints  International, Inc 

Mon'gomery  McCracken  Walker  4  Rhoads  (for  Pilots  Assn  ol  the  Bay  and  River  Delawaiei 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  4   Rhoads   ifor  Ports  ol   Ptiiladelphia  Maritime  Exchange) 

Pacilic  Lumber  and  Shipping 

Washington  Citizens  tor  World  trade 

)etlerson  Group  '  For  Childrens  Health  Systems) 

Jelterson  Group  i  For  0  M  Scott  &  Sons 

Bionox 

Coalition  lor  AttordaWe  Home  financing 

DKT  Memorial  foundation 

Ecomarine  Inc 

Housing  Study  Group 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn 

Anwncan  Meal  Institute 

National  food  Processors  Assn 

San  Tomo  Group 

Western  States  Meal  Assn 

Environmental  Action  Inc 
Richard  B  Davis  Co  Inc 
Management  Assn  lor  Private  Photogiammetric  Surveyors 


i>ganization  or  Individual  filing 


Emptoytr  'Qierl 


Do 


M   Leigh  Pate  206  G  St    NE  #100  Washington,  DC  30002  

Patton  Boggs  4  Blow   3550  M  St    NW  Washington  OC  20037 

Dc  "  

Dc  .  

Paul  Hastings  Janolsky  4  Waliier   1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #1300  WashinglOB.  OC  20036.. 

Mark  1  Pelavin  3037  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  30036     

Perkins  Coie   1 1 1 0  Vermont  Ave    NW   #1300  Washington   DC  30005 „.. 

Paula  Perrone  c  o  Besozzi  4  Gavin  1901  L  Street   NW  Washignton   DC  20036 ™ 

Roianne  Perugino  888  16th  St    NW  Washington   OC  30006  „.„ 

Laura  M  Petley  1//6  Eye  Street  NW   #5 '5  Washington  OC  30006     

Peyser  Associates  Inc   1000  Vermont  Ave    NW   #40(1  Washington   DC  20005    

Theodore  M   Pierce   1300  North  17th  SI    #300  Arlington  VA  22309  3899         

Pierson  4  Hendricks  601  Indiana  Ave    NW  #900  Washington   DC  30004  

Maty  C  Pigott  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #1500  N  Washington  DC  20004  1703.. . 
Pilierc  Tobin  and  Mazza  farragul  Square  883  17th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 
leflrey  I   Puruccello  One  Centra:  Park  Plaza   #1100  Omaha  NB  68508 

Oc, 

Podesta  Associates  inc  434  C  Street   NE  Washington  OC  20002      " - 

Jane  Polansky   1016  i6lh  Street   NW  Washington   OC  30036  

Porter  Wright  Morris  4  Arthur    1333  39tr,  Street   NW   4th  floor  Washington.  DC  20036-2395 

Powell  Goldslein  frazer  4  Murphy  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  6th  Floor  Washington  DC  20004.. 

Oc  

Prather  Seeger  Ooolittle  «  Farmer   1600  M  Street   NW   /th  floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Oo  

Preston  Thotgrimson  Ellis  S  Holman.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW   #500  Washington  DC  20006... 

Oc  

Do 
Price  Waterhouse 

Do 

Do 
Ragan  &  Mason 
John  W  Rauber  J 
Reid  4  Priest.  1 1 1 


Vernon  F  Meyer  4  Associates  inc 

fveigreen  Assxiales  Lie  ,'forSuitolk  3ounIy  New  far*) 

Electric  Reliabiiity  Coalition 

Inlernationai  Fabricare  Institute 

United  Stales  Tuna  foundation 

Hotto  Manufacturing  Gc 

American  Jewish  Congress 

'General  Electric  Company 

Ehlmgei  4  Associatet 

Bannerman  and  Associates  inc    fo*  Gove'nmeni  ot  Bangladesh) 

Dow  Chemical  -Companv 

Greyhound  Lines  inc 

National  Assn  o'  Surety  bono  Producers 

Multinatona-  Business  Se'vices 

National  Assr  ot  Manulacturers 

Villa  Bant,   U  S  A 

McGrath  North  Mullin  4  Kratz   PC 

McGrath  North  Mullm  4  Kratz  PC 

McG'ath  North  Mullin  4  Srai;   PC 


fy  Nepraska  CathoiK  Conference 
for  SeptemOertes'  Sa'ute  tc  tabor   inc 
For  UNO  Mavero  Boosters   inc 


01  K  St    NW   #/0i:  Washington  OC  20006.. 


20005, 


56  15th  Street  NW   #800  Washington   DC  20005...., 
1350  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20037  .„, 

19th  St    NW   #1100  Washington   DC  30036 

Judy  Rensbetgei  2000  K  Stteet  NW  Washington  DC  20006      

Rilev  Repko  1627  Eve  Street  NW  #880  Washington  DC  30006 

Mark  E   Rey   1250  IJonnecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington   OC  30036 

Ron  Ricks  PO  Boi  36611  Dallas  TX  75335-1611  

Thomas  P  Rideout  National  Piess  Building   #200  Washington   DC  30045 
Rivkin  Radlet  Dunne  4  Bayh   15/5  I  Street   NW   #1025  Washington   OC 
Andrew  W  Robart,  1111  19th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  30036  3691 
Rayburn  C  Robinson  III  07639-016  10-D  bild  PO  Bo>  4000  Springfield  MC  65808. 
Rogers  4  Wells,  1737  H  Street   NW  Washington  DC  30006 

Edward  J  Rolle  3042  Central  Ave  Oubugue  lA  52001  

Mary  f  Rooney,  One  North  Dearborn  #1100  Chicago  IL  606C3  

Rhond  Rudolph  Roth  1250  Connecteut  Ave    NW   #620  Washington  DC  20036 

Lauren  J  Rolhtart.  1126  16th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

J  Patrick  Rowland  1023  15th  Street  NW  /fh  Fl  Washmgion  DC  20005 

Melanie  J  Rowland  1400  Eye  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  

Rowland  Government  Relations.  1023  15th  Street  NW  7th  f  Washington.  OC  20005., 

Robert  E   Rude  4500  Vestal  Parkway  East  Bmghamlon,  NY  13903       

Deborah  K  Rudolph   1225  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20035 

Robert  Rusis   15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren,  NJ  0/06!  , 

Otive  M   Ryan   39  Harriett  Ave  Burlington  MA  01803  

RBC  Assaiates,  324  fourth  Street,  NE  Washington  OC  30003 

Lawrence  E   Sabbath.  1023  15th  Street,  NW   7th  f!  Washington  DC  30005 

Sagamore  Associates  Inc,  1701  K  Street  NW  #400  Washmjton  DC  20006       

Darreli  J  Salomon   700  S  fkwei  St    30th  Fl  Los  Angeles  CA  9001/  

Myron  G  Sanditer  III   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #635South  Washington   DC  30004 

Oo  

Leslie  Saiasm   1764  Old  Meadow  Lane  #350  McLean  VA  23102 — 

Susan  Sarason  2111  Wilson  Boulevard  #  1 000  Arlington  VA  22201 _, 

Jill  L  ScheWrup   1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington   OC  20063        _. _. 

Gerard  f  Schiappa,  2300  M  Street  NW  #81)0  Washington  OC  20037 — 

Ella  M  Schiralli.  2001  Eye  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20006     

Robert  V  Schneider  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washmgion  DC  20007 _ „_. 

2oe  Schneider   215  Pennsylvania  Ave    S£  Washington  DC  30003 -. 

Don  G  Scroggm   1350  I  Street   NW  #700  Washington  OC  30005 

Pamela  C  Seamans   1000  Potomac  Street   NW  #40!  Washington  DC  20007   

Kevin  I  Shannon.  2001  Eye  Street   NW  Washington  DC  30006  

Shaw  Pitlman  Potts  4  TiowOridge.  2300  N  Street.  NW  Washmgion.  K  20037 

Oo  - " 

Do  - 

Craigan  P  Shirley  919  Prince  Street  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 _ .,. 

Do  'Z"ZZZ'Z'"Z'.'Z'Z.ZZ.Z.ZZ. 

Stephen  A  Sibert  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #200  Washington  DC  20006  .„ — 

Alexander  W  Sierck   1350  I  Street.  NW   #/00  Washmtton   DC  30005  

Lucinda  Sikes  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington  DC  30003  „ 

Hiliary  Sills  90!  3!sl  Street  NW  Washmgion  DC  20OO7  3838  

Steve  Silver   1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St    NW  6th  Fi  Washington  DC  20007 

Dc  

Curtis  Silvers  888  !6th  SI    NW  #606  Washington  DC  20006 

Skadden  Aros  Slale  Meagher  4  fiom   1440  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  "••-, 

Gerald  Vincent  Smith   5023  Riverdale  Rd    #50!  Riverdale  MD  20737 _. 

Jennifer  K  Smith   1725  K  St.  #803  Washington.  OC  20006        

Smith  Dawson  4  Andrews  Inc.  1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #304  Washmgion  OC  20036 

Smith  fairteld  inc  1725  K  Street  NW  #803  Washington  DC  20006  

Gerard  C  Snow  5201  Auth  Waay  Camp  Springs.  MO  20746  

Lynn  Softer  2000  P  Street.  NW  #700  Washmgion  DC  20036 

Sonnenschein  Carlin  Nath  4  Rosenthal.  1201  Pennshlvania  Ave    #700  Washington  OC  30004 

Southwest  Airlines  Co    PO  Box  36611  Dallas.  TX  75235 161!  

Theresa  Stanion.  3150  Sprmg  Street  fairtai  VA  32031-2399  _ — 

RenaSteinzor   1350  New  York  Ave    NW,  #1100  Washington   DC  30005-4798 .. — 

Jackson  T  Stephens.  114  East  Capitol  Little  RKk  AR  7220!  _.. 

Terence  P  Stewart  808  17th  Stteet  NW  #300  Washington  DC  30006-3910 

David  R  Sliaus  1350  New  York  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  30005      — 

Jadi  B  Strong  P  0  Box  2987  Austm  TX  78768  298/  

Ed  Stucky  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #1010  Washington  DC  20037 vzlv—- 

Sutherland  AsbiH  4  Brennan   12/5  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #1000  Washington.  DC  20004.„ 

Swidtei  4  Berlin  Chtd  3000  K  Street  NW  #300  Washington  OC  20007         , 

Do  -•• 

Do  

Ronald  L  Tammen  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1201  Washington  OC  20006        

Joshua  P  lenuta  1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washmtton  DC  20036  

Thacher  Prolfitt  4  Wood  1500  K  Street  NW  #200  Washington.  DC  20005  

William  Griffith  Thomas   510  King  Street   #200  Alexandria  VA  33314  

Kenneth  W  Thompson   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  8th  floor  Washington  OC  30006     


Computer  and  Business  Eguiptment  Manutactuteres  Assn  :CBEMA 

National  federation  o*  Federal  Employee^ 

induslrias  Treie  S  a 

Coalition  tor  Eouiiaoie  Compeisatior, 

Hitachi  Ltd 

Cadmium  Council  Inc 

Lead  Industries  Assr  mc 

Computer  System;  Policy  P-oiec' 

Earthquake  Proiec' 

United  States  Cruises,  Inc 

Ameriican  Iron  4  Steel  Institute 

General  Eiectnc  Company 

Union  Later  Lite  Insurana  Cc 

Commonwealth  ot  Pennsylvania 

American  Paper  Institute  int 

Smith  Barnev  Har'is  Upham  4  Co  inc 

Natmna'  Committee  ic  Preserve  Socia'  Security  4  Medicare 

Oracle  Corporation 

American  Foresi  Resource  Ail.ancf 

Southwest  Airlines  Cc 

Bank  Capital  M^r1^ets  Assn 

Indiana  Coalition  lor  AciC  Ram  Eauily 

Edison  Electric  institute 

Shearson  Lehman  Hutlon 

Greater  Oubugue  Development  Corp  iforCty  ot  Oubugue 
Chicago  Regiona,  /'ansportation  Authority 
National  Multi  Housing  Council 
Int  I  Union  ot  Electronic  Eiect'icai  Saiai*d  Machine 
Rowland  Gove'nment  Relation;    For  Nationa,  iCheck  Cashers  Assn  Inc  ) 
Wilderness  Society 
National  Check  Cashers  Assr   inc 
New  York  State  Elect'ic  4  Gas  Cor; 
Institute  ol  Electrical  4  Electronics  Engineers  illEE) 
Chubb  4  Son   Inc 

New  England  Rehabiiitaton  Hospital 
Investment  Counsel  Assr-  ot  America 

Rowland  Government  Relations  , For  Nationa  Check  Cashert  Assn  inc) 
Indiana  Electric  Assn 

Lawler  Fein  4  Hall  ifoi  Pacific  Theaters  inc 
Jack  McDonald  Cc  ,  For  Outboard  Marine  Corporation) 
Jack  McDonald  Cc     For  Tuteur  Associates  inc) 
American  frozen  Food  Institute 
Ebasco  Services  inc 
..US  Chamber  of  Commerce 

I  Electronic  industries  Association 

Hill  4  Knowllon   Inc    For  Johnson  ConHois  Inc) 

U  S  Public  Interes'  Research  Grouc 

Beveridge  4  Otamono  iFor  FMC  Corporation  i 

Calilornia  Slate  Departmen'  o'  tducatior 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

American  Hetlenic  Institute 

Coledrano  Ltd 

Enetgy  EfficienI  insulation  Mntt-s 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associales    For  Boston  -Capita,  Pa"ners  Inc) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Assaiates  iFor  Media  Research  i>nier) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  -For  Work;  F-eedom  foundalon) 

International  Mass  Retail  AssxialHor 
!  Nortliem  Indiana  Pubiic  Service  Company 

U  S  Public  Inreies;  Research  Grouc 

Hill  4  Knowllon    For  Florida  Muneipa,  Eiec'ric  Assn  iFMLA 

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugi-    Fo-  Ciow«v  Ma','ime  Co'poialior 

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugt    For  Sea  lano  Se'vices  mc 

Bannerman  and  Associates  Inc    Fo'  Bei'u'  Omve'sitv  College  i 
!  Comdisco 

PartKJa  Popular  Democratico 

A  A  Arms  Cc    Inc 

Smith  fairtield   Inc 
.1  Haarmann  4  Reime'  Core 


I  Transportation  Institute 
Health  Research  Grouc 
Geneva  Stee' 

Internationa'  Communicaiions  industries,  Assn 

Government  Retuse  Collectior  and  Disposa,  Assn  Inc  iGRCDA) 

Stephens  Group 

Stewart  4  Stewar'  i  for  Gates  Core 

Stewart  4  Stewart    for  Hudson  Indust'ies  Corpi 

Stewart  4  Stewar'  -for  Kimble  Glass  inc 

Stewart  4  Stewart  ,  for  Libbey  Glass 

Spiegel   4   McDiarmid     for  Alliana   ol    Responsible   Eieclric   Systems   loi    Energy   Access 

ATC  Claydesta  i  for  Jenkens  4  Giichris' 

Coca-Cola  foods 

Bank  ol  Baltimore 

External  Tanks  Corporation 

Product  Liability  Alliance 

Rivkin  Radler  Dunne  4  Bayh  itoi  Merrill  Lynch  i  Co  int) 

Potomac  Partners  ,  for  Organic  food  Alliance  (OfAi) 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Citicorp  I  Banking 

Hazel  Thomas  fiske  Beckhorn  4  Hanes  PC  .h-  Mow  Oil  Cocp) 

American  family  Corp 


UMI 


1904 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Oganualnn  oi  Indnntual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do 


liomiBon  iCanpany.  5W  Mil  S) ,  HW.  (H?5  Wasftmtton,  DC  20004 „ „ _ _.    ... 

Do  

ficniOT  CoosuTO!  [lect'oracs.  Inc,  1?00  19tfi  Street  NW  #601  WasDington,  DC  20036 ...„ _ !.!".'„' 

Miciwl  \   i,ne>  and  fcsaiatps   Ui:  16lti  Sirw!  NW   #;iO  Wasnmgtwi.  OC  20036 „. 

3taniey  f   tjiesny   :':'■£  ZW*  Slr»!  "(W  itbOO  Wastimglon  DC  2003/ "'" 

Larry  luRle   UOC  f(e  SlreCI   W  W3',Pin2'0(l  OC  20005 

Cay  r^eryai   '\'9' N  ,»t  Hijf«3,  •i;i    >urcli  VA  22042  _1       " 

OS  Bwdf  Control  iC>Ci  'vKs  P'ace  Se-nglieK)  V«  22I5I     _ „ „ „'.„!!L]. 

Bcs:.  P  vartar^   :.:  C  Sl:»f'  HW  #i50  Wastimjlon  DC  20OO1 _ „ 

B  uiefir  <swt?<   TrjOC  C:ar»i(io(i  Bivcl   *T  ?  Ailrngton  VA  22201 

<ec!re  CapwatKX!  i:;  Easr  >'3n>Mn  Sirwl   »60?  Ricfmood  VA  23219 Z T...~...'...'~.~..... 

tm\it«ii  I.  i&\oi::i\n  "il   ,J^- Per'n<,»ivania  A,fnue  NW  *  1 180  WasliiMlai.  K  20004 ! LJ..! 

Vinson  5  f»ins   : Jh  F^in-ivnaiiij  Ave    K*  #500  *asri»!|ton,  DC  200041007 

<(W  Satei  Seymour  i  Pease   :»:«  i  S!'«"   >*'H   #:ill  Wastiinftofl  DC  20036 '. 

*aBnei  ConnamcatWi  inc   .'iSiJ  M  Slrw!   NW   »105  Wasftrnglofi  OC  20037 

«n<)>f*  t   W3Woi.>:',r   ii'i;  P»nnsyi',ania  ««e    NW  *asf»n?to(i  K  20006         .„ ..  _       ..    . 

Donna  *a«:   :e:'  Lamonl  5i    NW  #JI  Washington  DC  70010         _ _".. 

Ctiar",  !   Wanei  Ai^ialfs  inc   l/?0  Pfnn-,ynama  At*    NW  WajnmtlMi  DC  20006     

Do  .  

Dc  _    _  „  

R  Duity  *a!i  4  Assocaies  Inc.  1317  f  Siteel.  NW.  #400  WastimgtM.  OC  20004 _ 

Do  _ _ 

Allen  Wamoiei   .jCi  S   leiterwn  Davi',  *»y    DYit  Arlington,  VA  22202 _.„ _ „.„.  .' 

Micnaer  D   *3rt   iOO:  f   Broao  St'ee'   « 330  Rehmond  VA  23219  „ . 

Bartaia  f   Warden   -s  iStn  SIree'  NW    «JC1  Wasliington  K  20006  , 

Weprer  K  Snet'ieiO  JOOf  Pennsylvania  A,e    NW   #M00  Washington,  OC  20006 „ _.... 

Wei'  4  Howe  Inc   '«  Centra'  Pla.-a  AuBDia  MS  0JJ30  „ 

Anna  Weinroin   i6r)MConneciicjI  Ave    NW  #40C  Washington  00  20009 _ '. !!.."""....ZZ.' 

*TOef' A  Weissman   IliOC  Anon  Pamnay   #300  Ctianliily  VA  22021 _.._ _ 

ic-setxi  i  Westwaler   Cui  Nl  Stree'   NW  »  40('  Washington  DC  20037 _ '       ' 

William  W»*ef  630:  iCtti  Slr»et   NW  Washington  OC  25015-2238 

Geoige  E   WMe  Ir    '96  LOvyenme  S' Nev.  i>»ans  LA  70118 

WfiitiKOftr  4  Associates   14-:,  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #985  Washington.  DC  20004 „ _ '.' 

Wiggm  i  Dana   \^i  Cturcn  Street  P  0  Boi  ;,33:  Nevy  Haven,  CI  06508    „ 

Cynthia  H   Wiles  Consulting   ;0898  Woodleal  lane  Great  falls  VA  22066  __    .    _        .„ 

fc  ..  __ 

Dc  

Wiley  Rein  S  t««ing.  Vtil  SI.  HI*.  12lti  R  t«»tiin(toii.  K  20006... 


Do.. 
Do., 
to.. 


te,. 
Do 


*'ik>nson  Bar»ei  <K~i>x^  4  atmn   i"5^  New  Vofk  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20006  

Wiiikie  far'  4  iiailaghe'  fhree  Latayette  Center  ilSS  21st  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036. 
Wiimei  Cut*r  i  PKkef^nc   244?  M  Street   NW  Washington  OC  20037  1420 

Rooett  Dale  Wilson   :900lSlreel  NW   #500  Washington  OC  20036 

SR  WoKla*  ana  Associates  Inc   !4.ji  Wamut  St    #1000  Ptiiladelpliia  PA  19102 

Miidied  Wood  2001;  H  Sfeet   NW  #?UC  Washmttcm  DC  20006 

W  Rocert  Woodall   i  I  jC  Connectcut  Avenue  NW   #830  Wastiington  DC  266'36 

t-vin  ID  Woods  460;  N  fairtai  Onve   #'20  Arlington  VA  222^i 

Dc  „ 

Steve  Wtmmgs  2699  Arlington  Drive  #502  Aleiandria  VA  22306 

World  University  Games  iloi  1993i    I'Ol  H  Street  NW  #400  tWashmglon  DC  20006 

Wunder  Ryan  Cannon  ,J  Ihelen   161j  L  St    NW   #650  Washington  DC  20036  

Milan  P  »a?et   '2'  N  Washington  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314  

)onn  R  23g]me  Win  R  Zagame  Assoc  ales  Inc  1003  Pendleton  SI  AJexanOria  VA  22314... 
fred  Everett  2.|linge<  :l   5":  Second  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20002  


Ernplove'  Client 


American  Hea'th  Caie  Assn 
BetlSoolh  Corp 

National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 
Cortrin  Internationa' 
InterMedia  Capital  Managernen' 

losepn  E   Seagran-  4  Sons   Inc 

United  Food  ano  Commercial  Works  International  Union 

Potomac  Partners  .for  Organic  Food  Alliance  (OFAjj 

Wilderness  Society 

American  Textile  Macttinery  Assn 

Armenian  Assembly  ot  America 

Motui  Oil  Corp 

Antieiiser-Busch  Companies   Inc 

Modar  Inc 

Oliio  Soft  Orinli 

Cummms  Engine  Company  Inc 

McOonneti  [fcuglas  Corporation 

RainOo*  lobby 

HeallhTrusI   Inc 

loptex  Researcli   Inc 

Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Assn 

Cravath  S*ain*  4  Moore 

fli  Lilly  8  Company 

Basin  Electric  Power 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Industrial  Union  Depanmem  Afl-CiO 

PG&E  Bechlei  Generating  Company 

Vermont  Gas 

Federation  tor  American  Immigration  Retorn 

TechLaw  Inc  i For  Shutter  f.  Low  'lot  Nissan  RSD  Inc)) 

Mcleod  K  Pires  i  For  American  Peanut  Product  Mant'tts,  Inc) 

American  Tax  Reduction  Movemen' 

Avondale  Industries 

Churchill  County  Nevada 

Villa  Banti   U  S  A 

Industrial  Technology  Institute 

MERRA 

Slale  si  Michigan  Oepartmem  ot  Commeice 

BMW  ot  North  America  Inc 

General  Electric  Information  Services 

Marine  Mammal  Coalition 

National  Assn  ot  Public  TV  Stations 

Public  Broadcasting  Services  iPBS) 

United  Parcel  Service 

UtiliCorp  United 

BellSouth  Corporation 

Cable  4  Wireless  North  America   inc 

Cooli  Inlet  Communications  L  P 

Wilson  4  Wilson  iForHecIa  Mining  Company) 

Albert  Einslem  Medical  Cente' 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Soc.ai  Secu'ity  S  Medicare 

Soutfiern  Company  Se-'vices  inc 

OTL  Inc 

Woods  Research  Associates  Inc 

federation  tor  American  immigration  Retorm 

Greater  Buttaio  Attilelic  Corp ' 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  4  Fragrance  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ot  the  United  States 

National  Music  Putil'Shers  Assn 

Fertilizer  Insiti'jc 
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QL'ARTERLY  REPORTS' 

•All    alphanunu-ric    charatiirs    and    mincljry    am. Hint',    refer    tn    rcct-ipts    and    expenditures   on    page    2,    paragraphs    D   and    E    nf   the    Ouartcrlv    Repciri    Form 

The  follciwing  quarterly  repnrls  were  submilted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1189: 

(NoTl The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below     In  the  inleresi  of  economy  in  the  Recoro,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 

essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  hy  their  respectne  headings   This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  financial  data  ) 


HI  t  \sf    Rl^Tt  RS    1   ORU.IWI     to    lilt    (  I  HRK  OK  WW    HOI  SK  OK    RH'Hh  SK  M  A  1 1\  KS.  OKHC  f    OI    RK  ORDS   AMI  RK.ISIRATION     103*  I  ON(. WORTH   HOI  SI 

OIH(  K  Bl  II  l)l\(.    W\SMlN(.TON.  DC     20515 

HI  ►  ASK    RK  n  RN   1   (IRli.lSAI     Id     IHK   .sK(  RK  I  AR'l    OK    I  UK    SKNAIK.  OKIK  K   OK    HI  Bl  K    RKCORDS.  232  HART   SKNAlK   OKKICK    Bl  II  DIM,.  W  ASHINCTON.  1)1     20510 


PI  A(  K  AN  "X"  BH  OV\  THK  APPROPRIATE  I  KTTKR  OR  FIGl  RK  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT-  HEADING  BEIOW: 

"PREI.IMINARV"  REPORT  fReiiisiralion"  l    Ti^  '■register  "  place  an  "X"  bielovs  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  onK 

"OrARTERI.V"  REPORT:   To  indicate  v«.hKh  one  of  the  tour  calendar  quarters  is  covered  b>   this  Report,  place  an  "X"  belov.   the  appropriate  figure    Fill  out  tvMh 
page  I  and  page  2  and  as  man>  additional  pages  as  ma>  he  required    The  firsr  additional  page  should  he  numhered  as  page      '.'■  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
■f).  ■  etc     I'reparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with   insirusiions  will  accomplish  compliance  vsith  all  quarterly    reporting  requirements  of  the  Act 


he   ■■4,' 


Year:  19 


REPORT  • 

Pl  RSK  ANT  TO  FkDKRAI    RICLI  ATION  OF    LOBBI  INt.  ACT 


1st    1      2d    ;      3d    I    4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 


NOTF;  on  ITF;M  "A". — lal  In  Cii  M  «  \l     This  "Report"  form  mas  lie  used  hs  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows 

III  "I'.mpluvi-c"     -  lo  file  as  ;,i  "employee '.  slate  (in  Item  "H "1  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer      i  If  the  "empiosec  '  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  puhlic  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Rcpi^ri  as  an  "emplosee'    ) 
(III  "UmpliH'ir"  —To  file  as  an  "emplo>er".  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
ih)  Si  paraii    Rkkiris   An  agent  or  emplo\ee  should  not  attempt  lo  combine  his  Report  with  the  empkners  Report 

(1)  Employers  subiect  to  the   Act   must   file  separate  Reptirls  and  are  not   relieved  of  this  requirement   mereh    because  Reports  jre  filed   b>    their  agents  or 

empknees 
(111  Employees  suhiect  to  the   Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not   relieved  of  this  requirement  mcrelv   because  Reports  are  filed  bv   their  employers 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1    Slatt"  name,  address,  and  nature  oi  business 


2    If  ihis  Rept^rl  is  for  an  I:-.niph>>er    lisi  names  ,^f  d^enis  or  employees  uh(^  \k\\]  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOl  SL^   REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B".— Ri/xirrs  hy  Agenli  or  Employees  An  employee  is  lo  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emplosers.  evcept  that  (ai  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  bv  a  group  of  employers,  ihe  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  ihe  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  i,.  be  specified  (^1  if  the  uork  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  hut  payment  therefor  is  made  bv  another  a  single  Rep<irt  — naming 
both  persons  as  "employers"  -  is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.  EMPLOYER"  state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business    If  there  is  ni>  employer,  write  "None," 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C'.—lo)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Rep<in.  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation"  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
prop<ised  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"  — §  ?02(el 

(/i)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  m  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbving  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminarv"  Repiirt  (Registration) 

(f)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  ealendar  quarter  in  which  thev  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  cimnection  with  legislative  interests 


C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I  Stale  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter-  2  Stale  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
ests  are  to  continue  If  receipts  and  expenditures  filmg  and  set  frrrth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
in    connection     with     legislative     imerests    have      reciting    (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills.  (M  House 

and   Senate  numbers  of  hills,   where   known,  (el  eiia- 


terminated,  place  an  "X  "  in  the  box  at 
Ihe  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer 


.'  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth  (at  descrip- 
tion, l/i)  quanlitv  distributed,  (f)  date  of  distribution, 
id)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 


ons   of  statutes,    where    known,   (d)   whether   for   or      ^^^j  f^^^  ^^   person  filingl  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi 


ag. 


,linst  such  statutes  and  bills 


ations  were  received  as  a  giftl 


expect  lo  receive  Repvirts 

(Answer  Hems  1.  2.  and  .'  in  the  space  below     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  spa^e  is  needed  1 


4  If  this  IS  a  "Prehminarv"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterlv "  Repi^rt.  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be  and.  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  stale  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be  //  r/to  o  a  "Quururh-  Reporr  disregard  thn  lUm  -Cr'  and  fill  out 
Item'.  "D"  and  -E"  on  ihe  back  of  ihis  page   Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Repiirt  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterlv  Repcirt  "« 


STATEMENT  OF  \  ERIFICATION 

lOmitted  in  printing] 
PAGE  I  « 


UMI 


1906 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D."— fa'  IN  GFNKRAL  The  lerm  \i>nirihuiuin'  mcluijev  jnvihini^  of  value-  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
mailer  in  a  campaign  atlempting  lo  innuence  legislation,  money  received  b>  such  organizalion  or  individual  — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  -contnhulion  '■ 
■The  term  ■conlnbution'  includes  a  gift,  suhscription.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  mone>.  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  coninbuiion  "  — §  .102(a)  of  ihe  Lobbying  Act. 

[b)  IP  THIS  REPORT  IS  R)R  AN  FMHLOYER  -(i)  In  general.  Item  -D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

(II)  Retreipis  of  Bu^mei-i  f-trm^  una  lndividuali.  —  A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  suhjecl  lo  the  Lohhymg  Act  hy  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  maitcs  in 
attempting  to  influence  legislation— hut  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  (hose  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation  — will  have  no  receipts  lo  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  lo  rep<irl 

(III)  Receipts  of  MuliipurpiKe  Or^unizuiiom  —Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  he  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  oul  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  ihe  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
basis    However,  each  contributor  of  S5rK)  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  Ihe  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes 

id  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  -d)  In  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  .V 
(received  lor  services)  and  "D  I2'  lexpense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

(ill  Employer  as  Contributor  ol  S5()0  or  V/ore— When  your  coniribulion  from  your  employer  lui  the  form  of  salary,  lee,  etc  )  amounts  to  5500  or  more,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  Ihe  amount  has  alread\  been  reported  under  -D  5,'  and  the  name  of  the  -emplover'  has  been 
given  under  Item    "B"  on  page  I  of  this  rep>irt 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTglBLTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Hem  is  "None,"  wrile  "NONE"  in  Ihe  space  following  the  number 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1  S  Dues  and  assessments 

2  S  Gifts  of  money  or  any  thing  i.if  value 

''     S  Printed  vir  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

■*    S  Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5    $  Received  for  services  le  g  .  salarv.  fee.  etc  ) 

b    S  TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add     T'  through  "5") 

S  Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

S    S  TOT,AL    from    Jan      1    through    ihis   Quarter    (Add    "6"  and  "7" 


Contributors  oj  550f'  or  More  i/rom  Jan    :  through  this  Quarter) 
1.1    Have  there  been  such  contributors'" 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  % 

14     In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 
loans)  during  the  "peruxl"  from  January   I  through  the  last 
day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $5(M  or  more 
.Attach    hereto    plain    sheets    of   paper,    approximately    the    size    of   this    page, 
tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount  "   and   "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 
tributor", and  indicate  whether  the  last  day   of  the  period  is  March  M.  June  30. 
September  .W.  or  December  31     Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 
folltiwing  example 


Loans  Received — "The   term    contribution     includes  a  ,   loan  . 

'^    S  TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

IC    $  Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

I  1     S  Repaid  to  others  during  this  (Quarter 


Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter 


-§  302(a). 


m 


Amount  .\ame  and  Address  of  Contributor 

'"Period"  from  Sin    1  through 
$1,500,00     John  Dcse,  1621   Blank  BIdg  ,  New   York,  N  Y 
$1,785,00     The  Rise  Corporation,  2511  Dw  Bldg  ,  Chicago,  IM 

S3,285(XJ     TCJTAL 


Loans  Made  to  Others— "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a         loan        "  — §  302(b) 
12-   $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13,  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

15     Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "¥.".— ta<  IN  GENERAL    "The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"  — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

lb)  IF  THIS  REP<:)RT  IS  FOR   AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE,  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6   )  and  travel,  food,  kxlging,  and  enteriainmeni  (Item  "E  7"), 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fill  in  every  blank    If  the  answer  1..  jnv  numbered  item  is  "None,'    write  "NONE  "  in  (he  spaces  following  the  number. 
Expenditures  (other  than  loans i 

1  $  Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  S  Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  i.Mher  than  Item  "1") 

3,   $ Gifts  v>r  ct>ntributions  made  during  (,^uarter 

■*    5  Printed  or  duplicated  matter    including  distribution  cost 

5  S  Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6  $  Telephone  and  telegraph 

7  $  Travel,  t'txxl.  Iixlging.  and  entertainment 

8  $  All  other  expenditures 
9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add     T    through  "8") 

10.   $  Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

II     $  TOT-AL    from   Jan     1    through    this  Quarter   (Add     "9"   and    "10") 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  SIO  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE" 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading; 
",Amount."  "Date  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose" 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example 

Amount        Date  or  Dales— Same  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,75000     7-11  Roe  Printing  Co,  3214  Blank  Ave.  St    Louis, 

Mo  — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill   " 
S2.400.00     7-15.8-15.9-15       Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  , 

Washington.  DC  —Public  relations 
service  at  S800  (X)  per  month. 


$4.150  00     TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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EmtHoyef  Qien' 


Recettiis 


lipeixlilures 


A «  Assocales.  hic.  1024  lOIli  Sliwl.  #300  Swamwlo.  (H  9M14.. 


Bo 

Oc  _ _ 

KoOeri  I   Aagte   1615  H  Slrwt  NW  *asrimg!on   OC  .''0062   

Paul  C  Abenanle   nil  Ktli  St    NW   #300  Wasumjton  DC  20005 _ 

IfSiO  R  ADeriy   !6i6  P  Si'Wt  NW   *  520  Wasrimflon  OC  20036   . : 

ueotpia  Abratiam   203J  M  Slreel   NW   09"^  Wasnnglon  OC  20036  „ 

Adelf  i    Abiams   1415  Elliot  Place  NW  Wastiinglon  DC  20007  _„ „ 

Matttie*  J  toam-,   1220  19th  Street  NW   #202  Wastiinglon,  OC  20036 

Do  

Atiukari   32?  D  Street  N!  Washinplon  DC  20002 

Elaiof  Acevedo  216  ?lft  Slreel  Sf  Wasninglori  DC  20003    _ 

Chariei  A  AcQuard  2301  M  S'leei   NW  Washington  DC  20037 _ „ _ 

Action  for  Chiiflren '.  Teievision  2G  Umversttv  Road  Cambridge.  MA  02138 - -...., 

Ad  Hoc  Coaiilior  10  Reconsidei  'S  X   1^:4  N  Siref  NW  WasHinglon.  OC  20036 

lotir  M  Adams   225  N   Wa-,tiingtor  S'   Alexandria   VA  223H        _. „. 

Sennein  R  Adams   221;  Conjres',  Snee'  Portland  Ml  04122  _ 

Adam:;  Ouackenbus^  Hemng  4  Stuar'   P  0  Boi  394  Columbia  SC  29202 

fimer  [   Adkins  8?  hsi  A^eiue  Roctiesie'   NV  14649  0001  _„ 

Alia"  RoCe"  Adlei   1331' Ne«  Hampshire  A*e    NW  WashmRton  DC  20036 

Marsha  Nye  Adlei   2000  M  Street  NW   <(400  Washington  PC  20036 

lenance  M  Adihock   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW   #450  N  Washington  OC  20004 

Aerospace  Irniuslnes  Assr  o'  America  Inc   1250  lit  5!re«i  NW  i»HOO  Washington,  OC  20005.. 
Oand  A  Arieid!   10404  lomer',  lane  Potomac   MD  20654  

Do  _. 

Agenda-  mtemalional  820  Second  Avenue   #1302  Itew  Yorti.  m  10017 „ 

Oeish  H   Aenevt   2001  I  S'    NW   #304  Washington  DC  20036 

Ag'icullyrai  Policy  WorkmR  Group   :!'  C  Sl'eel   Nf  Washington  OC  20002 

David  I  Atio   15f'  K  Slreel   NW   » '11  Washingior.   DC  20006  

Roce'' S  Amen   :;3^iSiree;   NW   #916  Washmgioi'  DC  20006  

M«be''  Allen  Aiiswo'in   l^:5  1  Sneel  NW   #420  Washington   DC  20036  

All  lOondilionmc  K  Re'rigeia-ion  Institute   1501  Wilson  Boulevard,  #600  Arlington,  \(A  22209 

A:r  oroducls  4  Chemicai'.   Inc    1^30  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #265  IXashington,  DC  20006 

Ai' Iia'iic  Comroi  Assr   Inc   2020  Norlh  14111  Strwl   #410  Arlington  V,  ?2?01 _ 

Ancial'  Owner',  K  Piicn  As.n   421  Aviation  Way  frederick  MD  2l20!  

Randoh  H   Ai'e^   533  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #600  Washington  DC  20O04 

Miciae'  A   A'sentic'^   1  '.^l  Penni^ivama  A.f    m.  #600-2  Washington,  DC  20004 
Aki    '         "  ' 


Golden  Gale  B'lCge  Highway  f,  l-ansBO'ladoc  D;s!'Ct . 
Reclamation  Oistnci  1000 

lotiaccc  Instiiuie  

Chambe'  ot  Ommerce  o'  the  U,S ™...,. 

American  Bake'S  Assr  

Professionals  Coalition  'O'  Nuciea'  Arms  Central 

National  Assn  ot  A:at;  American:  „ 

National  Stone  Associalion  

CANAMCO  I  for  Aerospace  Indusl'ie'  Assn  ot  Canada),. 

CANAMCO  I  for  Canadian  Shipowne's  Assni    

Rainbow  lobby  inc  

Ho';s'  s  TransworM  Delivery  Asw _ _ 

A,merica^  Public  Powe-  Assn  , .„.„ 


I  The  Retiree  innstec  AssooatiM 

\  UNUM  Lite  Insurance  ;:;        _ 

Empire  ji  Ame'ica  

Rochester  Gas  S  tiecluc  i2ofp 

Cohn  and  Marks  i  fo'  Maclean  Hunter  CaNe  TV).. 

People  lor  Ihe  Amencar  Way 

1  Southern  Calitornia  Edison  Co _ 


\  American  Assn  o'  Retired  Persons 

Association  (or  Gerontology  in  Higher  j 
Ministei'C  del  Eiierio'  Republic  o'  Ncnilia. 
Weyerhaeuse'  Company  


Baire' 

Pmnade  West  Capital  Coqi.. 

SamtaiCtrp 


Gumc  Slrauss  Mauer  s  (eid 

Oc 

Dc. 

Oc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

rx) 

Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 
00. 
Do 
00 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Dci 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


New  Hampsliite  Ave ,  NW,  #400  Waslnnglon,  OC  20036 


)ulia  I  Akins  8701  (rforgia  A*.  #701  Stef  Spring  MD  .'0910  

Alagia  Day  Marshall  Mmtmire  *  Chill*.  1000  Thomas  letteison  St    NW   #500  Washinjion,  OC  20007,, 

Albanian  American  Civic  league.  1220  ISBi  Street  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036  

William  E   Albers   1'31  Conneclicut  Ave    NW   :^(  f\   Washington   DC  20009-1146 

David  Alberswertli   1400  16th  S!    NW  Washington   DC  20036  0001        

)ohn  M  Albertine   1102  Princess  Anne  Streel  fredeticksbu'g   VA  22401    

Alcalde  OBannon  Roussetot  &  Wahtquis'   1901  Nort"  fi  Myei  D'lve  12th  riow  Rosslyn,  V*  22209 

Oc  ,  - 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 
Do 


C  Eddie  AlOrete   '00"  Bnglil  Avenue  Mclean  VA  22101  

DonaW  C  Aleiander   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #200  Washington  DC  20036, 
Do       - 


Sears  Roebuck  S  Co 

Dig'lai  lauipmen'  C* 
A  t  Siaiev  Manj'aC 
Amerada  Hess  Core 


U'lng 


Ame'ican  Nuclear  Eretgy  Council 

Ane'ican  Telephone  S  leiegtaplt  Co 

Banii  ol  Neva  Scotia „.., 

Boone  Co  , „, 

Buckeye  Pipeline  Co  IP  .-....„ 

Calitornia  Institute  ot  Technoiogv 
CamO'idge  Intormation  Grouc 

Cir.'ens  &  Southern  Corp      

Clark  Bardes  Organualion  Inc 

CRS  Sirrine  he 

Drexet  Burnham  lambert   inc  , 

Easlern  Air  Lines  Inc  , 

firs!  Cily  Bankcorporalion  ol  Tfnas.  Kt... 

fu|its^  America   Inc  . 

W  R  Grace  S  Cc  .. 

Guardian  Savings  and  loan  Asm 

Houston  One's  , 

Hoyiake  Inveslments  bmiled 

Peter  Hiewil  Sons  Inc 

Lev'  Slrauss  i  Co  

Lor*  Sla'  Stee'  Co 


6,30C  OC 


18,282  JO 
1,00000 
143751 
3  8S5S4 
3,87500 
4,000  00 
1,500  00 
75000 
4,75*00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

34.90300 


4  892  90 

392  90 

I3J9290 


1.040.00 
500,00 

I.S06.2S 
S7tA) 

"4.iw"» 
4.9MO0 

15,384  10 
4.916  10 

mm 


4JKJ0 
ZjNM 

isum 


KIJO 
S.6IS.SB.« 

2.10000 
19,50000 
1,42000 


SUM 

2.tsaje 


i».oo 

2J60,00 
l.;3QjllO 

200,00 
M»00 

i.«ci'«i 

""■■JMOO 

ioobb 


1.2tS0O 
150.00 


ISOO 

10  50 

50000 


1JI65,SI 

Wii 


1,41000 
91,00 
2910 


27  JO 

1,50000 

15,384  10 


2SjtOO.«0 

2iajo 

IJKJt 
62  JO 


1.99761 

95100 

83.671.00 

39000 

19  « 


19.00 
3800 


13300 
191)0 


IS200 

'w'flb 
"iSflb 


19.00 


Long  Island  lighting  Co        __-.. ~ — 

Loral  Corp  _. — - — 

MacAndrews  &  Forbe^  Hoidmgs,  lnc.« — 

Maitm  Marietta  Corp  . .*„, 

McDonnel'  Douglas  Core      „ . — 

Mesj  Pet'oieui^  Co  

Mel'opolilan  T-ans.'  Auinority  ol  Hams  Couily -.. 

Minnesota  Powe'  -__.,.™™ 

Mo'gar  Stanley  i  Co   inc    _. _. .„. 

Melon  PicJb'e  Assr  ,3'  tmetica,  lnc..„ _.„— 

National  looioaii  League       . 

National  Heaitr  laboratories J.. 

News  America  „ 

Pppsicc   Inc  

Piusbury  Company _.._ , 

R  lacev   inc       ™..' 

RIP  Nabisco  Inc  

Sa'3  Let  Corporation . . 

Southern  Cali'orma  E*SOh  Co . 

Te>a!  A"  Corp  ,„„ 

leias  Educalior  Agency    

Teias  National  Resea'cn  laboraiorv  Comnssiu 

Teilron,  Inc  — ™_ 

Trump  Organizalion  — , — 

Union  'Carbide  Corpo'alion 

United  Gas  Pipe  .m  „„...__ 

United  llluminaling  Co ~ ~ — 

Wa'ne'  lambe''  Co „ » 

Wer'neim  &  CC' .„- 

International  fed  ol  Professional  8  Tedincal  En(i«n 

Dairymen  mc  


Aibe'^  i  Company    Tor  May  Department  Stores  Co)., 

Nationa  Wiidbte  fede'a'ion 

fa'iey  Industries 


,_|  Alliance  lor  Dean  ine'gv 

Carnival  Cruise  Ime: 

Oty  0'  Las  Vega'  „... 

ConsolidaleC  f'eightway      ,.„ 

lack  (cke'O  Corp 

Home  Shopping  Network   „«...«..„ 

i.m  Waile'  Co'L  

Norwegian  Caribbean  bnes . 

Piaytex  mc  «-™™ 

Por'  0'  Jacksonville „....„ .. 

PIMA  

Roya  Caribbean  Cruise  cme 

lampa  Por'  Aumorily         ,.„. 

Washington  Workshop' 
.,j  National  Turkey  tede'a'io" 
.JCadwaiade'  Wicke'snam  i  lar  ,(diA- 
'  Cadwaiade'  Wicke'snam  i  'all    for  Ai' 


>'oduc':  i  Ctie"r:als  Inc) , 
'ansoo"  Assn  0'  Amenca). 


21.92000 
1.075,00 


3.62000 
1.25000 


1.500,00 

100.00 

2,565.00 

2.270.00 


27SD0 

"uttdo 
"  'mob 


19000 

41000 
4.57500 


100.00 
4,100.00 


95000 


10700.00 
3.594  4S 

K2T61 

30000 
7.00000 
3.000,00 
4.00000 
5.000.00 
1.000,00 
2.0001)0 
1S,000« 
3M0J0 
3.00000 
3.00000 
3,00000 
3.00000 
3.00000 
2.000110 


2100 


4I8D0 
1900 


5700 
1900 


1900 

"»,00 
38.00 


57110 

'7600 


76,00 


1900 


42400 
11,454,44 


UMI 
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Do 

0»_ 

Oi 

b ™._._„ „„... 

lancY  C  »lMan*i   .'ii  SeconO  Sn'ci  Nf  Wasnuisw   V  ^IXK)?     , ... 
*»un*i  4  teociaiK  iiK   ICC  I  Si'e?'   Vt  *3snin^'3ii   :i|.  .'000^  . .. 
Weundra  Mm   :  i  5  Pmnsxivama  Av«i*  Si  *jyiin(!or  X  ?0003 
Baftwa  Mm  ,'OOC  «  Slrwl  NW   iiiVj  Aasningtor  DC  :0006 

Uritkam  [   *llm   lil!  ;4tli  Sl-~!  NV*   »;:0i:' Wasnm^Ion  DC  20005 „. 

Mana  lot  *c«)  Rain  C«iti«   »H  1   jixiot  S"efi   »3?6  Waslwiglon.  DC  70001 __ 

AUunce  loi  Capital  »ccks   19:9  (Vnrsyivama  Ave    NW   #;M  Waslwigton,  OC  ?0006 

Miancf  ol  Amwcan  InsurefS   \W\  WoodlKHfl  »oa<l   i|i400  l#«t  SdiaumOuig  II  60173....._._. 

mmt  o(  "Kxipfotit  Kailefs  .'001  S  Sl'wl   IW   »540  Wasliinglon  DC  ?0009 „ ^.. 

Wuncf  So  Saw  frwgy   l':s«Str«t  NW   »9!4  Wastiington  DC  ?0006     

Mwcf  Against  Hantouns  PO  3oi  'i'jC  WasMglw   K?0013 

Rotefl  f   Mnul   ilOO  litliS!    NW   »90C  WasHington  DC  ?0005 

Alplia  iracon  1  b  a  Pan  Amwcan  Saleilile  One  Picimndi  PUn  Sreeiwicli.  CT  0&830... 

lorw  i  Allei   800  Noflfi  Pla.-a  Drive  Scnauntxiig  IL  M196  

Mictun  I  Allw   1000  COTn«i«:ji  Av«ruf  NW  Waslwigton  OC  ?003« 

Suun  t  A\aia*   114(1  Ne«  ivk  A«^    NW  #3?0  Washington.  DC  Z0005.. 
Db 

Do  


AmalgamalM  transit  Union  Aft  CIC   jC:''  W-sconsm  Avenjt  NW  Wlsdmgton.  DC  20016.. 

WdnO  Amttef   1050  1/lh  Sliw   NW   4(M0  Wasnmjton   DC  20036... 

Amercjn  Academy  ol  Family  F^ysicians  iiV.  Wan  Panway  Kansas  City,  mO  64114 

Anwcan  Agticullufe  Moyemenl  inc   lOO  Maryland  Ave  Nf   #500  Box  69  Wjsliington,  DC  20002  h 

Ameicjn  Amusemenl  «lac)«ne  Assn  :05  Oie  StranO  Aieiandria  VA  22314 

Ameftan  Arts  AHiance   1319  f  Street   NW   #30' Washington  DC  20004-1182 

Ametcan  Assn  lof  ResiwatofV  Care   11030  Aflles  Lane  Dallas   TX  75229 _ 

Amnican  ton  ot  Equpment  lessors   1300  Norl^  !/tl'  St    #1010  Arlington  V*  27209 

Amrcan  Assn  o(  Heat  Ptocessots  "O  Boi  369  fii/atwtmow^  P4  :  '0°?         

Amncan  Assn  o<  UniveiSJiy  Women  240!  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Wasniiiglon  DC  20037 

Amercan  Bankers  Assn.  ll.'O  ConnectKut  Avenue  NW  Wasti.ngtor.  OC  30036 ....^ 

Amercan  Cement  Alliance  Inc   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #910  WasliKWton,  DC  20004... 
Amercan  Cemetery  Assn   5201  Leeslxjig  Pike   #1111  falls  Cliu'cn   vA  22041. 

American  Council  tor  Capital  fornulon   1850  H  Street  NW   #400  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Council  ol  lite  Insuiance  inc   I '301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Amrcan  Dental  Assn,  211  [  CJiicagc  Ave  Ctiicago  II  60611 

Amercan  family  Assn  Education  and  legal  Detense  foundation   PQ  Dramw  2440  InptlO.  MS  3ffl03.. 

Amertan  farm  Bureau  federation   225  louhy  Ave  Park  Ridge   11  50068    . 

Amercan  fed  ol  LaCor  i  Congress  ot  Industrial  Organizations  81;  16th  St    NW  Waslnrgton,  DC  20006.... 

Amercan  feed  Industry  Assn   HOI  N  fi  Myei  Dr  Arlington  VA  22:0.  

Amercan  f*er  Manulacturers  Assn  inc   USOl'thSt    NW   #31C  Wa-ninglon  DC  20036    

Amercan  financial  Services  Assn   llOlUthSt    NW  Washington   DC  2 DOC 6 

American  frozen  food  Institute   1764  0«  Meadow  Ro    #350  Mclean   vA 

Amercan  HeUenc  Institute  PuMc  Ahaiis  Commmee  inc   IHG  K  Slreei   NW   #1005  WasJimglon  DC  20006 

Amercan  Hole!  S  Molel  Assn   1201  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20005        

Amercan  Institute  ol  l»etcliant  Shwung.  1000  !6th  Street  NW  #511  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Amercan  Insurance  Assn  1130  Connectcul  Avenue  NW  #1000  Washington  <X  20036 

Anrcan  inleriutional  Gfoup  inc  '0  Pine  Street  Ne*  York  NY  :22'3  

Amercan  Isiael  Pubic  A«airs  Comm  500  N  Capitol  St    NW  #300  Washington  K  20001 

Amercan  Land  Title  Assn   1828  I  St    NW   #W5  Washington   DC  2W36  

Amercan  league  lor  Eiports  4  Secuiity  Assistance,  inc  122  C  St    NW  #740  Washmgloo,  OC  20001. 

Amercan  L*rary  tesn   50  E   Huron  St  Oicago  IL  6061! 

Amercan  lite  Lo«)»,  Inc.  PO  Boi  490  Station)  VA  22554 

Amercan  Halting  Barley  Assn  inc   735  North  Watei  Street   #908  Milwaukee  Wl  53202. 

Amercan  Managed  Care  4  Reww  Assn  54i0  Oosvenoi  Lane  #210  Beltiesda  MD  20IH.... 

Amercan  Meat  Institute  PO  Boi  3556  Wasliington  DC  200i37 

Amercan  Motcal  Assn  535  Norfli  Deartiorn  St  Oicago  IL  60610 

Amercan  IMcal  Peer  Review  Assn  810  fust  Street   NE    #410  Washington  OC  20007 

Amercan  Mo««rs  Dmlerence  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Amercan  Newspaper  PuMsliers  Assn  601  17407  Dulles  International  Airport  Washington  DC  20041 J 

Amercan  Nudeai  Energy  Counal  410  1st  St    SE  Washington   DC  20003 

Amercan  Nurses  Assn,  2420  Persliing  Rfl  Kansas  Dty  MO  64108 _..., 

Amercan  Optometrc  Assn  1505  Prince  Street  #300  Aieiandna  vA  22314 

Amercan  Orttiolc  and  Prostlwtc  Assn   717  Pendleton  St   Alenandiia  V*  27314-1885. 
Amrcan  Paper  Institute  Iw   260  Madreon  Ave  New  York  NY  10016 

Amercan  Petroleum  Institute  1220  L  St    NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Amercan  Pliyscal  Tlierapy  Assn.  1!!1  N  fairtai  St  Jleiandiia   VA  22314  

Amercan  PMs  Assoaatnn  1055  Thomas  lelterson  Street  NW  #404  Washington  OC  20007 

American  PiKtoInc  Meitcal  Assn  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda  MD  20814.1621 

Amercan  Putfc  Transit  Assn.  1201  New  Yak  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20005.... 
Amercan  PiUpunod  Assn   1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Wasliinjton  DC  20O05 
Amercan  Rado  May  league.  Inc  225  Mam  St  Newmgton  CT  061 1 1 
Afflercan  Hetreadets  Assn,  PO  Box  17203  louisville  h  40217 
American  Seed  Trade  Assn  1030  15tli  Street  NW  #964  Washington  DC  20005  . 
Amercan  Soc  ol  AnesDiesologists  1111  !  4th  Street.  NW  #501  Washington  DC  20005  .. 
American  Soc  <t  Hosprtal  Pliarmaasts,  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Bethesi  MD  20814 
Anencan  Soytean  Assooatoi,  1300  L  Street   NW  Sute  950  Washington  DC  23005  4107 . 

American  Suteaitractors  Assn  1004  Dulie  St  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

American  Tu  Muctm  Itovement.  2113  National  Press  Burtdmg  Washington  DC  20045   

Amercan  Teit*  Manulacturers  Institute.  Inc  1801  K  Street.  NW  #900  Washington  X  20006 

Amercan  Veterans  0*  World  War  II.  Korea  4  t7ietnam  (AMVETSi   4647  forties  Boulevard  Lanham  MO  20706 

American  Veternaiy  Medcal  Assn.  1023  btti  Street  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20005  

Amercan  Witennays  Oteralors,  kc,  1600  Wilsoo  Boulevard,  #1000  Arlington  VA  22209 

Amercan  Wood  Preservers  Institute,  1945  Oalows  Road,  #550  Vienna  v!  22180 

Anencjus  lor  tlie  Natmal  Voter  Imtiitwe  Amendment  31 15  N  St    NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Amncans  lor  Healtti.  Inc/Nalnnal  Heam  Care  Campaign  1334  G  Street  NW  LL  Washington  DC  2000S...., 

Anercans  lor  Imnufration  Control.  Inc.  PO  Box  738  Monterey  VA  24465 

Amercaits  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights.  2054  University  Ave ,  #500  Berkeley  CA  94704 

loanne  Ames.  1120  Connectcut  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20C36  

Morns  J  Amitay,  PC    444  N  Caprtol  Street  NW  #712  Washington  X  20001 

0> 


Emptoyef  Client 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Cadwalader  Wickeriharr:  ^  lali  ?for  American  financial  Corp 

Cadvialader  Wickersham  4  lafi  '  For  Aor  CorDoraIi')n  ■ 

Ca(t*iiiader  Wickershan;  4  lalt    for  Bechlei  Group  inc, 

Ca(t*aia*r  Wickersham  4  latt  'forBechlei  Investments  Inc) 

Cadwiiader  Wickersham  4  ^alt  1  For  family  Lite  Insurance  Co) . 

Cadwaiader  Wicke'snam  4  'ati  .foiHarsco  Coitioralion  1 

Cadwalader  Wickersfiam  4  lal'  1  for  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Coipj .. 

Cadwaladr  Wickersham  4  latt    for  Nation*ide  Mutual  insurance  Co)  . 

Cadwalader  Wickers6am  4  laii  '  tor  UmteO  Brands  Coj 

friends  Comm  ,Dr'  Nationa'  Legislaiion  .„.„..^ 

Imiestment  Company  Institute  „.._..„..„„.„,. 

US  PuWc  Interest  Research  Group  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  S  Medicare .... 
American  Dental  Assn        _. 


Em 


k.. 

Do 


m*i,  955  Itnlant  Plaza,  SW,  #5300  Washington  X  20024 

G  Ams.  1660  I  St .  NW  #601  Washington  DC  20036     

Ian  S  Anumsan.  North  IoHk,  #1500  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004-1703 
taadarto  Pttrokun  Corp,  16^55  Northchase  Drne  Houston  rx  77251  1330 
Anthony  A  Anfenon,  1818  N  St ,  NW  Washington  X  20036 


Bene  B  Anderson,  1030  15lh  St    NW,  #700  Washington  X  20036  , 

Do  

Oavil  I  Anderson  lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard  #2700  AiHngton  VA  22209  

fred  £  Anderson,  2397  W  29th  Street  Lovetand  CO  80537  

H  Kan  Anderson,  Virgmg  Petroleum  Council  1001  E  Broad  Street  Rchmond  vA  23719.., 


'  Eckert  Seamans  Cherm  4  Mellott  ( f or  MetropoHtjn  Transportation  AuthoiilK).. 
KCI  iForStCPA  Industfies  ot  America  Inci 
KCI  I  for  US  Banknote  Corp) 
TRW  Inc 

Shayne  M  Madsen  1  for  Madison  PuWc  Attairs  ( lor  Philip  Morris) ) ., 
Amercah  Petroleum  Institute 


Organization  or  individual  Fiimg 


Employer  Client 


Receipts  Expenditures 


I  Lem  Anderson  411 1  Fianconia  Rd  Aieiandna   VA  22.il(j  

James  A  Anderson  )r    1725  K  Street   NW   #71f  Washmgtor   X  20006       „._ __„. 

Kin  A  Anderson   1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #410  Washington  X  20036      „ ^^ 

Kevin  N  Anderson   215  South  State  Slreei  12lh  floor  Salt  Lake  City   UT  84111  „^., . 

Steven  C  Anderson   1 764  Old  Meadow  Rd   #350  Mc^an   VA  22102  -^^.^ 

Susan  S  Anderson  490  I  Enlant  Plaza  fas!   SW   #4,'D(,  Washmjlon  K  20024 „.,„._^ 

Elaine  Andrews   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #125f.  Wasninjlon   X  2D004  0401 „.„.„.„ 

lewis  D  Andrews  Ir    1825  Eye  Street   NW   #400  Washington  X  20006      „... 

Michael  Andrews   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #  .'25  Wasmngton  X  2OO04 

Rotert  B  Ahdiews   1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW    #620  Washington  X  29036 „..„..™ 

William  Rohert  Andre*'.   1745  leller'jjn  Davis  Highway   #1200  Arlington.  VA  22202 „...-_, 

AnOreyvs  4  Kurth   1 701  Pennsylvania  Aver'ue  NW   #200  Washington  X  20006 , 

Andrews  Assaiales  Ix.  2550  M  SI .  NW.  #450  Washinglon.  OC  20037 _ „ 

Dc ....-, 

Dc  

Animal  Health  Institute  119  Oionoco  Street  P  C  Bo>  1417050  Alexan*u.  V*  27313 ... 

!   DonaW  Annett   1050  1716  SI    NW   # 500  Washington.  OC  20036  „.....,„_.....-.... 

Philip  H  Anns   1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #405  Washmglon,  OC  20005 — - 

Deckel  Anstrom   1724  Massachusetti  Ave    NW  Washmclor,   X  20036 

Virginia  Anios   1 '17  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   ;iM  loot  Washington  X  20009 „ , 

Apartmeni  4  Ollice  Building  Assn   14! '  k  Slreei  NW  #600  Washington.  K  20005 .„.„.. 

Apple  Computer   Inc   1550  M  SI'eet  NW   #  1 00(  Washington  X  20005 .„.„..„..„. 

Paul  W  Aitari   201  N   Washington  Street  Aleianona  VA  22314  „., ^.^. 

R  M   Julie  Archulela   1'47  Pennsylvania  Avenue   NW   jrd  fl  Washington,  K  20006  _ ... 

ArenI  fo>  Kintnpi  Pictkin  4  Kahn   iri^o  i>nfcliful  Ave    NW  Washington,  X  20036-5339 


Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

DC' 

Dc. 

Dii 

Do 

Dc 

Oc 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Oc 

Dc 


temple  Inland  w..^ 

National  Assn  ot  Wholesaler  OistnDutors  ..u.^. 

[aton  Corp  

Fatiian  4  Clendenin  ifoi  Nevada  Electric  investmeni  Company.  Mc) .. 
A,Tierican  frozen  food  Institute  

National  Assn  ot  Lite  Companiei      ._._.., -.— —..— 

Glass  Packaging  Institute    „ 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc        „ 

Mot*  Corp  „ .„..„ — — 

Rockwell  Internationa'  Corp  ...„.„.„_-..-.._..- 

Secondary  Lead  Smelters  Assn  ihc  ..„.«.,.«,,..— 

Saleguard  Americas  'amiiv  Fnie'pris«j._ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  ^..„..„ 


Texaco  inc  .._ 

A  H   Rooms  Cc.       

National  (^t*  Television  Msn  inc 
AssocialiOT'  0'  Aneiicar  PuWishers 


Retired  Otfcers  Assn        

OcciOenlal  Chemical  Corp 
American  Assn  ot  Bioanalyst' 
Ame'ican  Medica'  imaging  Cort 
Ametitecn 


Association  Qt  Protesseiona'  fngh'  AtienOants ^^ ................ 

Central  Stales  SE  4  SW  Areas  Health  Weitarp  4  Pension  Fwds. 

City  ot  San  Diegc  

Coalition  tor  Autc  Repair  Choice        

Cotoradc  River  Indian  T'lOes  ....« _ „ — 

Guardian  Lite  insurance  Cc  oi  Amencj „ „ 

HECC   Inc  .„... 

Independent  federation  ot  fl'gn'  Afendants  ...„„... „._„..„__- 

Mercy  Hospital  ot  Des  Moines   Iowa  ...„.„._.-_._ -... 

Mobile  Diagnostic  Systems  mc  .  

Motor  and  Eouipmen:  Manulaciu'ers  Assocalon . 

National  Assn  ol  College  Stores       _ -~_.. 

National  Nutniior  Coai'tion  ._ , 

National  Parking  Association , 

Popular  Democratic  Party  „..„.., 

Puerto  Rco  Federal  Allairs  Administration 

Slam  Inc  «~... 

SO  PAR  CG    Inc  _ 

Toshiba  America  mc         ...«. 

Toshiba  International  Corp  „ „ 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation   _ „..„ 

Video  Software  Deaie's  Assn. _ .„.™_ 


57  50 

6.00000 

300il0 

30000 


101.00 

SjOOMt 
6JOI-S0 


3JI00.W 

uiaoe 


MOO 
17.47013 
8.677  SO 


1.40000 
43.i40n 
16.634.97 


Armenian  Assemoiy  ol  America  17?  C  Street  NW  #350  Washington.  OC  20001 

I -efl  Armstrong  II    1620  Eye  Si'eet   NW   #520  Washington.  X  20006 

lertia  R  Armstrong   16!5  H  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20062      

Carl  f   Arnold  6  T  Rivercresi  Drive  Mclean  VA  22101 „..„., 

John  F   Arnold   20c  1  L  Street  NW  Suite  lOOO  Washingion  OC  'iOOM „.—»-. 

Arnold  4  Porter   1200  New  Hampshtie  Av«    NW  Washington  X  20036  ..,..„.„— . 
Do      "■-- 


Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Arnold  Giotimyei  t  Haley  PO  Box  70  little  R«k  AR  72203 ~ „ 

Do  

I  Wayne  A/ny  III  1 1  Canal  Center  Plaza   #250  Aieiandna  VA  22314        ~ — .....„.„ _.. 

Nan  Aron   1601  Connectcul  Avenue  NW  Washington   X  20009  „ - - 

Thomas  M  Airasmith,  1801  K  Street  NW   #1200  Washington   X  20006      ■-™^"-•- - -1- 

Astull  Junkin  Myers  4  Butfone   1607  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington  X  70009 ~. 

Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley   730  15th  St    NW  Washington  X  20005  ~-~-." 

NcholasJ  Ashooh   1000  Elm  Stieet  PO  Boi  330  Manchester   NH  03105 ^.^^ 

Asphalt  Rooting  Manulacturers  Association  6288  Montrose  Road  Rockvilie  MD  2085z  ., 

Mark  D  Aspinwall  1627  K  Street  NW  #1200  Washington  X  20006  „,„,„,      ■■- 

Assn  ol  Certified  Trucking  Schools   1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St    NW  Washington  X  2000?       

Associated  Credit  Bureaus  Inc  16211  Park  10  Place  Houston  TX  '7084  

Associated  General  Contiaclois  of  America  195?  I  St    NW  Washington  DC  2000i:  -•li;-~K-^' 

Association  for  Commutei  Transportation  Inc   17/6  Massachusetts  Ave    NW   #321  WashinBlon.  OC  20036... 

Association  ol  Amercan  Foreign  Servce  Women  PO  Bo.  70051  Washington   X  -?C.^«„00'1  -•— - 

Association  ol  Amercan  law  Schools.  One  Dupont  Circle  NW  #370  Washington  DC  ,0036     

Association  of  Amercan  Publishers  1718  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  X  20009  .148  

Association  ot  Amercan  Railroads  American  Railroads  Building  50  f  Street  NW  Washington  K  -0^01^^ 
Assaiation  ol  Amercan  Veterinary  Medeal  Colleges  1023  I5th  Street  NW  3rd  Floor  Washington  X  20005.. 

Association  ot  Junioi  Leagues  Inc  660  First  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016 

Assaiation  ot  Maximum  We  Telecasters  Inc   1'30  M  St    NW  #- 1 3  Washing  on  X  20036 -.-... 

Assaiation  ol  Trial  lawyers  of  America  !050  31st  St    NW  Washineton.  X  20007 - 

George  J  Aste  1707  I  St    NW  #300  Washington  X  20036-4202 „.~-^ 

MchaeIG  Atieh  1615  L  St    NW  #1320  Washington  X  20036    ...„.»- — - 


Portland  Cemen!  Assr  ...„_.„..-.._. 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ol  the  U  S  ..«^,«„.. 

American  Hon  4  Steel  Inslilule 

Ashland  Oil  Cc  , 

Corporate  Property  Investors -..„ 

Unisys  Corporation  

Jay  P  Altmayer  

American  Institute  ot  Certitied  Public  Accountants .. 
ka  a „— 

AFi-cio '~'ZZI~''~..L. 

Board  ol  Estimate 

Building  4  Construction  T'ade-  DepI,  AFl-OO.. 

Business  Roundlable        ... 

Coni-nental  CorporatKin    __...„.„. 

Donohue  4  Associates   Inc  „.„„ 

Earthguake  Proi«t  — _...._^ 

floor  Corporation 

{jeriatnc  Pharmaceutical  Corp      _ „. 

Gowdetz  trading  Corp     

Gram  4  Feed  Trade  Assn „ 

Honeywell   Inc  

Internationa'  Commodities  Clearing  House 

London  Commodity  Eichange 

London  International  Financial  futures  Lachinp.  W.-. 

lyphoMed  Inc 

Metal  Market  4  Eichange  Co  ltd   - -., 

Mutual  ot  America  

National  Coordinating  Comm  tor  Muii^moiove'  Plans... 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 

Philip  Mor'iS  Inc  «..™. 

PNC  financial  Corp 

Recording  ln0ustr-»  Assn  ct  America  kK  .  ........ 

Reoublic  ot  Panama  ...._-. 

Sac'amento  Municipal  Utility  District        

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insuiance  Co 

Survrvai  technology  Inc  , — 

Unilever  United  State'   mt  „ 

Arkansas  Assn  ol  Secu'iiet  Dealers „..„„ 

Mid  South  Internationa'  Trade  Assn ~~.> 

Frii;  Companies  „„.„.w-^ 

Alliance  loi  Justice  ..._,. — ».-... 

IBM  Corp  ,.-. 

Coalition  on  Smokine  o'  Heat""  _...* 

Association  ot  Bank  Holding  Companies     _. 

Public  Service  Cc  0'  Ne*  Hampshire        .  ....„, 


United  Shipowners  ot  America 


1106797 
19.60650 
27.917  00 
18.00000 
2.55548 

■■3.42113 
7.S24JM 

"9if.46i78 


1.910.12 


4.790  75 
17  45 

18400 
1140 


IJSIJ6 
iJBSJO 


IIOOO 

533  78 


734  50 


r     14  00 

1.059  76 
18102 


40.946.39 


4900 
60000 
562  SO 

ND.OO 

Looon 
120.00 


2.60400 


S7625 
92.S0 


2i$7.50 


1SJ13.00 

3^4000 

S675 

"liM.iio 


14.167  SO 

■jiSsJio 


5208 

402  50 

19.95550 

7.87500 

80000 


426  24 
1  341  29 
1280  88 

128  42 

101  20 
40.89026 

78010 

1.435  53 

151100 

24  DC 

160  76 

498  05 

800 

5  108  74 

1410  26 

12510 

841  14 

116  12 

8.973  33 


1.84639 
11.85200 


\im 


22457 

iil6 


6.00 


71 « 


34400 

■{■s'sij 
luio 

700 


United  Airlines  Inc ., 
Merck  4  Co  Inc  ..... 


2.37500 
1.04000 
1.S00.00 


113.19209 


107.62610 

■"i5.bod'M 


8.44625 

50000 

1.000M 


146  32 
15.820  80 


1.14811 


30  55 
1.04000 


104  317  35 

10  832  00 

574  25 

8  446  25 


184  00 


UMI 


1910 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


>jani;alioii  oi  InoivKjujI  h(mg 


EmployefCtiefi' 


Receipts 


[iCenOilures 


Vicloc  UnOi  4  Co   519  SW  Pjrii  Si    #?0?  Pottlana  OR  97205 

Do  

Atunlc  RictiteM  Co  il3  Sourh  floww  Slr»fi  Los  An?e*?5  CA  90071  ..  „  ^ 

Fnii  t  Attawjy   1600  E»e  SI    NW  Wasliinglod   DC  .^0006       „, 

Lfs*  Auhn  500  lUryUixl  A«    SW   iC/OO  *ai1niglon  DC  ?00?4 

)olw  )  Aucie«o  PO  Boi  ?69  ElizaOeiMowr  PA  ',7032  ^ 

Sol*  Ausim  ?500  Virgmij  Avwue  NW   #  1 1  iO  5  Washington  DC  M037._ 

Ronjld  «  Auslm   l.'Ol  I6II1  Streel  NVK   #:!0  *ayiinglo(i   DC  ?0036  .  .„ 

Wn  S  Aulnr  ?001  I  Slrwl   NW   #1M0  Washmjlwi   DC   '0036  ^ 

Rrtecca  Kfti   ?030  M  SI    NW  Wasdinjtai  DC  .''0036 

Awjo  Products  Inc   9  West  5'm  St  New  vof>   NY  lOOij 

MifguHile  0  Ayws   10  Lifhi  SI'wi  P  0  Boi  98'  Balirrwc  MO  21203  ' 

A»t»a(!)i  FincHem  m  17th  Slreel   NW    ;:iti  fiooi  Wasumjion  DC  20IIII6 '     '   "  "    ' 

Do  ^     _■■■"  "■" 

Mcluel  G  AifT(  PO  Bo>  130  lew  Pi3  Canada  G6V  5N7        ~ 

Ketrtd  Symmglon  Aiftes  Meft<)o(itan  Souare  »:05  653  15lh  Slrtel.  NW,  Washington  Oic  ?b6o"5 

RicliMi)  f  A)(ies   13J0  New  *otk  Aw    NW   »300  *3Siiin|to(i,  00  ?0005 

ADAPSO    the  Comouiet  Sottwate  S  S«rvic85  loduslry  Assn.  1300  Hum  \l\1i  Street.  #300  ArtKWIai  V*  22209 

AKCO  Oimcal  Co  3801  West  Owslf  Pike  Newtown  Squ*e  P»  l!W>3     .. .      __ 

AIOCHEM  Noftti  America.  Three  Parkway  P^iiadeli^ia  PA  19102  „ „  ZLl 

t!««afd  1  iHttnV  400  Brojtfwaj  Oncinnal:  OH  S5202  

Dale  R  Bjtuone.  1700  N  Klooie  St  Rossl»i   VA  22209     .    ..  '  '  ""       " 

Henneth  t  Bader   777  C/aig  Roafl  Si   l*';   W  63U1  '""'" 

RkiuxJ  Antbonv  Bamen.  1736  New  Yoik  Avenue.  NW.  #600  Wasliinilai.  DC'iiiOOitl.!";.'."".".""!!".'.""!""™ 

Do  

Do  ~"" " 

(oan  N  Bajiett  815  i5th  SI    NWWashingion  DC  20005  ZZ  ZZ         

George  F   &y  Ir    400  South  Ur«n  Slr»'   #495  Monlgoirery  At  36104 

William  W  Baiiey   1700  Peonsy^anla  A»e    NW   #500  WsshiriElon  DC  20006 

Davii)  Baime   122  C  Street  NW   #750  Washington  DC  20001  „    _^^ 

Sfteila  Bair   180O  K  Street  NW   #1100  Washmglon  DC  20006 „1..1..„..'    1""'      "." 

Judith  I   Baird.  1333  New  Hjmpsliire  Aye    NW  Washington  00  2003is 

toward  R  Bajer   1015  15th  St .  NW   #802  Washinglon  OC  20005 '  "'" 

Dawl  H  Bjker  888  17ih  Street  NW  » 900  Washington  DC  20006      .  ^^ „     "  "    

Eiifl  f  Baker   1303  New  Hampshire  Aye    NW  Washington.  00  20036 „ ^.^.^^.„  ^  '  Z. 

GeraW  E  Ba»er   1625  Massachusetts  Ayemie  NW  Washington  00  20036        . ^^Z 

lames  A  Baker  IV  555  13th  Slre*t   NW   #500  East  Washington  00  20004 ...  ...  ~.'Z' ZT'ZZ' 

Do  ^ 

James  in  Baker   1600  Rhode  isianc  Ave    NW  Washington  DO  20036 Z^Z. Z" 

R  Gairity  Baker   2501  M  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20037 

Baker  i  Bolts   555  !3th  Slreel   NW   #50f  fas!  Washington  X  mSH    Z"" 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Katei  i  Hosteller 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oc 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do  . 

Dd.. 

0«.. 

D>„ 

Dt^ 

Do 

Do 

Oc 

Do 

D* .„ ...... 

D« , 

O* „.„ 

D« . 

r)tZZZZZZZZZ"Z"ZZ. 

Do 

BjAer  WortHington  Crosslev  SlansOe-ry  4  Wnci'   1001  Pemsylvanu  tae.  NW  #1201  Wastiiiigion.  DC  20004" 

Do 

D>„ 

0>.. 

(to.. 

Di.. 

pg.. 

Od.. 

Dd.. 

Oo 

Do 


Fujitsu  Ltd 
Seiko  Epson 


1050  OxiAeclicut  Aye .  NW.  #1100  WaslMgton.  DC  20036.. 


DouU  BaUwin.  1140  Cwnecticut  Ave    NW.  #804  Wistaglon.  OC  2003(.„ 

isnzzz'z"z!zzzzz'zzzz"zzzz~z'zzz "■■■ 

Do  "~" 

Do  ._  ..  „ 

H  R  Bakkov  333  Tlwnall  Si  fdisai  Nl  08818 

Stmley  W  Bahs.  1101  14th  Street  NW   #1400  Waslungton  DO  200CS 
Helen  M  Ba«.  1016  16th  St    NW  #100  Washington  DC  20036 
Wfcm  L  B^  III.  1101  16th  Street.  NW  Waslungton  DC  20036 
Wi«uni  Lewis  Ball   1660  L  Street  NW   #401  Washington   DC  20036 
Bill  Jank  i  Novack  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #1035  Washington  DO  20004 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Ik.. 
0>.. 
Oi.. 
Oo. 
Oi- 
Bi„ 
Bi„ 
k.. 
Oi.. 
B».. 


Bk,. 

Do 


0006 


Thomas  M  Balmer   8«8  16th  Street  NW  Washington   DC 
»licn«l  Baty  III   1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington  vA  22209 
Charles  E  Bangen  PC    662  (Hallard  Court  Arnold  MD  21012 
Bank  ol  Boston  Conwalcn  100  Federal  Si  Boston  MA  02110 


Molw  Pictwe  Assn  ol  Amenrj  inc    

Natnoal  Fed  ol  Indepenoem  Business  

Amencai  Assn  ol  Meal  Piocessor-,  

Dot*  Austin  and  Assaiates  (far.Madison  PuDlic  Altars  Gcovp).. 

Overseas  Education  Assn  Inc  ..„ 

Unisys  Corp  „ _. 

Comtnon  Cause „„„..„„ _. 


MNC  Financial.  Inc 

Omak  Wood  Products  Co. 

Ummai  inteTn.ational  Inc 

Mil  Dane  inc  , 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers „, 

Natural  Resources  Delense  Council  Inc 


WBlem^gullKni  We  tewaiM  &„.„ 

Btaqi  Company ...._„ 

AiWiiMii  Siifljean  Assn „._._„,„.. 

NANA  Regional  Corp  Inc     __„.„_. 

"eopie  s  RepuWic  ol  Angola    _ __.„ 

Shee  Alika  Inc  , 

;  Inteinalionai  Union  ol  Bricklayers  K  Allied  Craftsmen. 
CSX  Trsnioortalion 
I  Mutual  'ji  Omaha  insurance  Co 
National  As'.  n  ol  Independen!  Colleges  %  Universities.. 
New  Vorii  Stock  Exchange  Inc  .    . 

Atlantic  RiChlieM  Cu  „...„ 

American  Consulting  tngmeers  Council „. 

Holland  K  kmghi    For  Border  Trade  Allijoce) 

I  Fleet  Reserve  Assn  „ _ 

I  Ajr  Line  Pilols  Assn  „„„ 

I  Baker  S  Bolts  1  For  CaPoi  Corp)  .,...^„.Z.ZZZ 

Baker  S  Sol's  .ForSon.31  Inc) m.™..........™. 

Natnnai  Rille  Assn  at  America ,,  ^ ,,^ 

Chem.'-.at  Manulaciuiers  Assn  Inc      ™....___ 

Federa'inn  ol  Gerrian  Industries        .„ ,..„... 

National  Machine  tool  Builders  Assn  

RtKme-Poulec..  

US  West .„ 

American  F^otestant  Health  Assn. .... ^^„„ 

Bell  Canada  „. 

Biolechnotogy  General  Inc       „ 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  i  Tate 
Oevelard  Clinic  Foundation 
Conmiltee  on  ProClems  ol  Diug  Dependence    CPOD 

Hyria  Memorial  Hospital  S  Medical  Center 

Employee  Heaim  P'ograms  Inc  „..__,..„,. 

Grcatei  New  York  Hospital  Assn        ....„_„ 

Hermann  Hospital      «.„,..„ 

Homedco  „ _ 

Hospital  Insurance  Forum „_„......„ 

Hyatt  Corj;  .._... 

Institute  lor  Circidian  Physiology......... „.„ 

INVACARE  Corporation 

Lite  Gil'  Organ  Donor  Center  _-..JI™ 

Lorain  Community  Hospital     „.._.„....,.„..„ 

MMI  Companies.  Inc     „ „.„...„ 

National  MRO  Inc        _ „. 

Rmal  Physicians  ol  Texas 

Society  "J  Cjidiovascular  S  Interventional  Radiology 
Si  Joseph  Hospital  S  Health  Center 
SuDslance  AOuse  Management   he 

telecommunications  Industry  Assn         

ijniden  Corp  ol  America 

United  Methodisl  Assn  ol  HealU)  &  Wellm  I 

American  Airlines  Inc 

Contel  Corporation       

Day  &  Zimmerman   Inc......... . „..„., 

Dunigan  Enterprises 

federal  Eipress  Corp    

mternalKjnai  Barrier  Corp 

La*ier  Wood  Inc  ™......^...„„ 

Los  Angeles  County  Transportation  Commission  „ 

NalCTal  Corporation  lor  Housing  Partnerships     „. 

National  LaPel  Co    Inc  ZZ.ZZ. 

Philip  Morns  Management  Corp „.. 

Puhiic  Service  Company  ot  New  Mexico ....„..„ »_.Z™ 

Wanei  lambert  Company  .,.„ .^.„.Z 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems  Inc 

fedeiai  Criminal  Investigators  Assn        .....„.„..„ 

Law  Entorcemen!  Assistance  Foundation  ....„.„...,„ 

Mack  Trucks  Inc „ 

National  Commission  Against  Drunk  Driving  .„. ...  ......    ..... 

I   M  Huber  Corp  '__ZZ 

Miller  Balis  8  ONeil   PC   1  For  American  Public  Gas  Assn  :APGA)')...„.I 

Blown  Bridgman  &  Co  Inc  „ 

National  Soft  Dunk  Assn  .ZZ. 

General  Motors  Corporation       _..„„..„.„„„ 

AeroLilt  Inc  _..„, . „„!.J....."!!!!!!"!"!! 

City  ol  Portland  Oregon -.^.Z7ZZZZZZZZZ.. 

Clackamas  County        „«.„.„........ „ 

Fresno  County  _.._.... JZJ].~™™"! 

fuiilsu  Micfoelectionics  „ ZZZ. 

GreentKier  Leasing.  Inc „,.]I..l"! 

Harsh  Investment  Corporation       „ „..„.!] 

Lower  Columbia  Regional  Navy  Task  Force 

M'  Hood  Meadows  Oregon  Ltd  ..„ .ZZZ^ZZZl 

Norlhyyest  Industrial  Gas  Users  „ ™.!!!!!!!!!!i!!I 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works  „ !..Z'""""™!.'"."" 

Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Council  „ ..ZZZZ'Z'Z 

Oregon  Graduate  Center         J...7  " 

Port  ol  Tillamook  Bay  ..-...„.„ "ZZZZIZZ. 

Riedei  Environmental  Services ZZ". 

Sectwn  8  Housing  Group  \...ZZIZZ". 

Milk  Industry  foundation  Inl  I  Ice  Cream  Assn   ZZZZ'i 

Ame'ican  Gas  Assn      ^.^ZZZZZ^Z'.. 

Business  Roundtable      „ _ _ ~" 


292  50 

3  189  0C 

5.400  00 

743  66 

2.000  00 

/.33&7« 


S.07O.S5 


4.21000 

67600 

1.80000 


17.000.00 


2.0000c 
6.000.00 


300.00 
5D7S0 


6.00000 

33.00000 

7.615  00 

1.670  70 

22500 


10,000.00 
44.397  72 
21.91872 


2.40298 


10.09602 

5.663  14 
5.000  00 
1.683  50 


111.12342 
221.75 

usiii 


2.425  85 
14  588  68 
111200 

3.445  50 
392  86 

13,847  50 
247  50 

45  00 
585  00 
8  775  00 
2.362  50 
14  265  00 
1.462  50 


31500 

5.12500 

1I2.M 


27  00 

29.833  64 

234  38 

3.000  00 

15.000  00 
13.080  50 

1.035  00 

202  50 

27.070  00 

8,490  00 
15.00000 

4.219  00 

245  50 

11,38150 

12,000  00 

1714  50 

4.731  50 


2.425  71 

1.127  58 

208  50 

200  00 

1.123  OC 
86  93 
818  20 


2  09 


65  25 

464  55 
1.060  37 
5.546  00 

74150 

7500 


895  36 


704  59 

35  00 


73099 
856  62 
1.62143 
103  22 
12800 


54  30 


397  08 
1.383  75 
174  16 
29  96 
6014 
372  35 
76  80 
2  492  18 


2.072  30 
756  59 
189  57 

"198  74 

1.153  70 
13120 
60.15 


30  00 


20  95 

47  55 


100  00 


2100 

3  04138 

2  05318 

1.618  46 

20165 

134  79 

5,258  63 

89151 

2.41041 

249  71 

33  09 

1.655  60 

2.91191 

254  47 

358  49 


7.00000 

1  500  00 


58022 
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Organizaton  or  Individual  Filing 


Employe'  Oienl 


Receipts         Eipenklures 


Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn   National  Press  Buikling  2nd  Fi  Washington  DC  20045.. 

lames  T  Banks   1155  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #800  Washington  OC  20036 

Hathryn  Bannan   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #401  Washington  DC  20036 

M  Graeme  Bannciman  888  16lh  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Dc 

Dc  Z'ZZZZ'ZZ'Z. 

Dc  ...„ 


Martha  G  Bannerman  One  Greenyncti  Plaza  PO  Boi  756!  Greenwrti.  CI  06136-2568.... 

Samuel  J  Baptista  1225  191t' S'    NW   #410  Washington  DC  20036 

Emory  W  Baragai   1700  N  Moore  SI    #2120  Rosslyn.  VA  22209    

Haley  R  Barboui   P  0  Bo>  960  vj-oc  City   MS  39194 

Rebecca  T  Baipcui    102:  Conneclicui  Ave    NW  Washington  'E)C'?00'36  .ZZZT.. 

Betsy  F   Barclay   1000  Veimon!  Avenue   NW   #800  Washington  DC  20O05     ........ 

Leslie  A  Barhyte  Boi  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington   DC  2C041         

Robert  H  Barkei    1150  1 'Ih  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20036         

William  I   Barnds   1000  Connecticut  Avenue   Nw'Washinglor   DC  20036. „.. 

Barnell  DAmouis  Sivon  i  Shay.  PC.  1400  I  Streel.  NW,  #600  Washmglon  DC  20005- 

Do  -.- ~ 

Do  -..  

Do „..„..„ „ 

Ray  A  Bamhart   2602  Dellana  Lane  Auslm.  TX  78746 

lames  C  Ban    1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington  VA  22201  

terry  N  Ban   50  F  Street   NW   #900"Washinglon   DC  20001 „..._ 

Thomas  S  Banett   1815  H  Street   NW   #600  Wasbington  DC  20006 

Robert  W  Banie   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  200O4 _ 

Robert  E   Banow   1616  H  Street   NW  Washinglon   DC  20006  

Dave  Barrows  S  Associates  1201  SW  12th  Avenue  #200  Portland  00  97205 

Doyle  C  Barilett  1015  18lh  Streel  NW  Washington  DC  20036         

Linda  I   Baniett    1341  G  Street  NW   9lh  floor  Washington   DC  20005 

Robert  G  Bartletl    1415  Elliot  Place.  NW  Washington   DC  20007 

lames  E   Bartley   1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #410  Washington  OC  20005 

Mark  A  Bartnei   100  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington   DC  20002        „.. 

Jo-Anne  R  Basile  1990  M  Stieel  NW  #610  Washington  DC  20036 __. 

Bass  and  Howes  1601  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #801  Washington  DC  20009 —. 

Stephen  R  Bassetl  421  Aviation  Way  ftedeiick  MD  21701  

Diane  Bateman  501  2nd  Streel  NE  Washington  DC  20002  

Christoptiet  M   Bates   1325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #600  Washington.  DC  20004. 

Douglas  P  Bates   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20004-2599 

Robert  E   Bales  Ji    1100  Connectol  Ave  NW   #620  Washington   DC  20036 

Catharine  R  Balky   50  F  Street  NW   #1080  Washington   DC  20001     

Eio  M   Battaglia   519  C  SUeel   NE  Washington  DC  20002  _.^ 

Room  Battaglini   1000  Wilson  Blvd    #3000  Arlington  VA  22209 

Anthony  R  Battisla   1000  Wilson  Blvd    #3000  Arlington  VA  22209      

Gary  Lee  Bauer   601  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #901  Washington   DC  20004     

Barbara  Bauman  1990  M  Streel.  NW  #480  Washington  DC  20036  

Lori  Bau«   1000  Potomac  Stieet   NW   #401  Washington  OC  20007  

Ann  F   Bavaria  35  North  Siith  Street  Reading  PA  I960!  

Richard  Sandy'  Beach  805  15th  Streel  NW   #300  Washington   OC  20005-2207  ...„ 

Bruce  A  Beam   1667  K  St    NW   #450  Washington  OC  20006         „ 

Hubert  Beatty   1957  E  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  ...__..„ „ 

RKhaid  f  Bechtel  1400  16lh  Streel  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 

Edward  A  Beck  III.  1220  I  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  E  Beck  PO  Boi  6808  Falls  Church  VA  22046  

Robert  G  Beckel   1000  Potomac  Streel  NW  #401  Washington  DC  20007 

Lee  Becker   1111  14lh  SI    NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Steven  M   Beckman   1757  N  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036        

Elizabeth  W  Beckwith.  300  5th  Street  NE  Washington  OC  20002    

William  W  Beddow   1 730  Pennsylvania  Aye    NW   #750  Washington  DC  20006._ 

Howard  Bedlin   1909  »  S'reet  NW  Washington  DC  20049  .„. 

Beer  Institute   1225  Eye' Street  NW   #825  Washington  X  20005 

Robert  M  Beers  2101  E  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20037     

William  A  Behan   1700  N   Moore  SI .  #820  Arlington  VA  22209 

Edwin  L  Behrens  801  18lh  Street.  NW   #400  Washington  DC  20006 - 

Kenneth  )  Beiine   777  14th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Mark  Belanger  805  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022         

Relet  M  Belanger   1220  L  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20005    

loe  Belew   1300  N   17lh  SI    #1200  Arlington  VA  22209     „. 

Denise  Bell   777  14th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20005  — 

R  Steve  Bell  444  North  Capitol  Stieel  NW  #845  Washington   DC  20001       _. 

Stephen  E  Bell  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #350  Washington  0^  20004 

Winston  Everett  Bell.  PO  Bon  26543  Las  Vegas  NV  89126  

Mary  K  Bellamy   1600  M  St    NW   #600  Washington  DC  20036  

Benito  Advertising  Inc  600  N  Westshore  Blvd    #1100  Tampa  FL  33609 

John  C  Bennison  PO  Box  23992  Washington  DC  20026  3992 

Benoit  Smith  i,  Laughlin   2001  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway   #501  Arlington.  VA  22202.. 

Do  

Frederick  S  Benson  III  2001  L  Street   NW   #304  Washinglon   DC  20036 

A  Edgar  Benton.  1700  Lincoln  St    #4100  Denver  CO  80203  

James  f  Benton  N  1  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  Sneel  Tienlon  Nl  08608 — 

Todd  P  Benlsen.  322  0  St    NE  Washington  DC  20036  

Rebecca  I  Berg.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #560  Washington  DC  20004 

Douglas  L  Berger   1333  f  Street  NW   #710  Washington   DC  20004  1108     

Bob  Beigland  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Waste  Management  inc       ......._ „.„ „.__._.„..„.„ .„ 

Hottmann  La  Roche  Inc „..„...... 

Bannerman  and  Associates  Inc    For  Beirut  University  College)  ...„ ™_„ 

Bannerman  t,  Associates  Inc    f oi  Government  ot  Bangladesh  i  ,....„„.„„ 

Bannerman  and  Associates  inc  'for  Governmen"  o'  Tunisia        „ 

Bannerman  &  Associates  Irrc   ■  fot  Saivye'  Miliei  G'our     to'  Government  ol  Itie 
Philippines  I ; 

NAi:  Re  Corp  

financial  Services  Council     _ ™ _ 

Ameiican  Marititne  Congtess  ...... ....„.„„..„ 

Atnerican  Rice  Incorpoialed „„.. 

A   L  Williams  &  Company     .„ 

Shell  Oil  Company  

PuOiic  Securities  Assr  

American  Newspaper  PuWishe':  Assn  

American  Fiber  Manulactuteis  Assr   Inc        

Japan  Economic  Institute  ol  America  

American  Counci'  lor  Slate  Savings  Supe^soft.... 
Citibank   NA 

Credit  Union  National  Assr  mc  

Investors  in  industry  ...™. 

Consumers  lor  l3ompetittvt  Fuels.. 

Marathon  Oti  Company  ,,,,,    ,, 

National  Milk  Producers  federation  ............™™. 

National  Council  ol  Farmei  Coooeiatives        „.«. 

Public  Resource  Associates 

Genetai  Electric  Co  _ 

National  Grange  

Madison  Public  Attairs  Group  Inc  (tor  FMip  HoniS  (BA).. 

Conlerence  ol  State  Bank  Supervisors „....>.. 

Hialt  General  foods  Inc  

National  Stone  Assn  _. 

National  Industry'  Tiansportatior  League      „ 

Religious  Coalition  to'  Abortion  Righ's   inc   _ 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assn  

Women  s  Legal  Defense  fund  

Aiictatt  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn         „_ „ 

Fertiwei  Institute 


3JH.B0 


IjMM 


1000  00) 
3000  00 
300000 
5.00000 


Motor  &  Equipment  Manutactuiers  Assn 

American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance 

Mobil  Corp  

Butingtor  Northern  Railroad  

National  Assn  lot  Home  Care ..„. 

ITT  Corporation  ....... 

ITT  Defense  Technology  Corp _.™ 

Focus  on  the  family         „..™... 

Detroit  Edison  Company     

Americans  Against  Unlan  Gas  Tj»es _ 

Meridian  Bancorp  Inc  .. 

Ciedii  Union  National  Assn  mc       „.„„_.. 

American  Elecltic  Power  Service  Corp  .... „„_ 

Associated  General  Conlraclors  ot  Ame'ici    „.. 

National  Wildlife  federation  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

National  Assn  ot  Plumbing-Heating -Cooimg  umi'aclors.. 

Americans  Against  Untaii  Taxes 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Inti  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  i  Ague  tmpifmen.  Workers.. 

American  Osteopathic  Assn  

Cate'pillai  Inc  — ~ 

American  Assn  ot  Retiied  Persons „.„ 


American  foreign  Service  Assn  

Magnavox  Govethmenl  &  lndustr,ai  tiec'tonics  Co.. 

Proctet  &  Gamble  Manutaclurmg  Co 

National  Association  o'  Realtois       

Maioi  League  Baseball  Players  Assn — 

Ame'ican  Petroleum  Institute  ..„.„.....« — , 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  ........ — ...... 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  „..„. 

National  All  Trattic  Conttollers  Assn.. 
Salomon  Brothers  Inc  


Bergner  Boyetle  S.  Bockoiny.  Inc.  1016  16tti  Siieel.  NW.  #700  Waslwigloo.  DC  20036. 
Do       — 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Oc 
Dc 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Investment  Company  Institute  

Kladison  Public  Attairs  Group.  Inc  ito'  Philip  Morris,  US*).. 
American  Soc  ol  Travel  Agents . 

Cconopure  

Hughes  Aircral'  Company  

Weyerhaease'  Company 

Holme  Roberts  i  Owen    fo'  Shell  Oil  Co)  „_ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Rainbow  Lobby  Inc  

Sea  Land  Corporatior.  „ 

Third  Class  Mail  Assr 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn.. 

Avianca  Inc  — 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

China  External  TiaOe  Devetopmen'  Counci 

Dead  Pigeon  Rive'  Council 

Ftecttonc  industries  Assn . 
Ell  Lilly  i  Company 

Fi'sl  Boston  Corp  

Flo- Sun  Land  Corp  

Friendship  m  freedc^  Assn...... 

Landmark  Hole'  Corp         

Mallincktodt  Inc  ...- 

McDonnell  Douglas  Cotp 
Muiry  s  Inc 


4JM.00 
2.80768 

3O.0OG0O 

20  350  00 

160OC00 

500  00 

12.500  00 

4.000.00 

500.00 

500.00 


2.040.00 
1.440.00 

9.'oo6''ijo 

9.000.00 
3J00il0 

mi» 

2.500.(ie 
5.000.00 
1.200.00 
2.62500 
750.00 
4.00000 
8.50000 


3.12500 

7J00.00 

2,000.00 

9.000.00 

1.500.00 

2.00000 

1.12500 

1.750.00 

3.60902 

1.000.00 

350.00 

87500 

70000 


300.00 
319.60 

"■■■J4iS4" 

6.354.00 

112.00 

3.125.00 

2.500.00 

508.84 

wSm 

6.38100 

15.00 

2.S00.00 


no.oo 
tsoooo 

Wsi 

TSOMO 


90000 

35500 
4Jt0.00 

300M 
2.775.00 

23000 
1.500.00 
2.00000 
2,00000 


GeneS  Beigollen  1320  Braddock  Place  #720  Alekandria  VA  22314  „ 

Edwin  M  Bergsmark  136  North  Summit  Street  #213  Toledo  OH  43604 — 

Jane  W  Bergwin  1016  16th  Street  NW  5th  flooi  Wasbington.  DC  20036 „„ 

Dayle  Berke  519  C  Stieet  NE  Washington  OC  20002         

Antoinette  C  Berkely.  PO  Box  2972  Washington  DC  20013 

Naltian  R  Berkley.  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314  

Pamela  M  Berkwitz  NorwesI  Center  Sixth  S  Marquette  Minneapolis  MN  55479-1032.. 

Peter  A  A  Berle  950  Third  Avenue  New  York   NY  10022  

Berliner  S  Makxiey  1101  17th  Street  NW  #1004  Washington  DC  20036-4798 


National  Assn  ol  Business  S  Eluaiwa  Radio._ 

Naluiai  Gas  Supply  Assn — -— , 

Okeeianta  Corp    ,.„..„.„.... 

Orange  S  Rockland   

National  Private  Truck  Council 

Bergsmark  4  Associates    foi  Rudoior  uPOe  Companies  Inc  i  '..ucsioia-ies 

Consumers  Powei  Co  

National  Ass"  toi  Home  Care - 


A/Tiencan  Movers  Conference ;. 

NofwesI  Corporation         

National  Audubon  Socie'y    _. 

Government  ot  Barbados  Ministry  ol  Fmanct  S  FHaimnj 


3.00000 
90000 
3.50000 
2.000.00 
1.50000 
1.500.00 
7.50000 
3.00000 

Xoooiid 

3.000JI0 
2.000.00 
U0O.O0 


3.4aoo 

3.692.27 

iS-OiJ 

12,00000 
1.00000 
13.74346 


92  OO 
158  74 
36594 

150.00 

"m'Ti 

33268 

335  48 
329  52 


4787 
83538 


4800 

ISOO 

TdSijTi 

10.9(3JS 


i&so 


50000 
5700 


13000 
3.686.00 


1,61358 
1,50385 


484  65 

5000 
4000 


3500 

~T03 
51.» 
236.08 


127.61 


30.00 
800 


16435 
9376 
159  75 


2.486.01 


390» 


153.00 


165.00 

55.00 

826  36 

8000 


1.79000 

89200 
164000 


2.42500 
61500 

3.809  00 

2.949  00 
774  00 

1.39000 
438  00 
41000 

1.02000 
2,50500 
2.85000 
1.805  00 


6.99800 
62224 


2.009  50 
200  00 
663  71 


UMI 
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Ogawatnn  or  iixtnidiul  Film; 


iilefi  iemae,   :0X  ; 
;i'jOr  S  BefT^ar     j 

bo 


N*  #80?  WayiKijIon.  K  20036 

<'^  SI    m   #?0«  WaslMglon.  DC  ?O036     

>in«:lic.j!  tve  NW.  #1010  WasD-ngton.  DC  ?003«... 


N  ■!«»  >:i>  A..    1*  ivashmiiioa.  DC  20005 

Mar,  i   3e<niiani  .515  H  SI    1*  Washngloi  K  ?006?  .„ 

f  .,-jwr  ternleii  :030  «  Str»l  KW  Wislwigton  DC  ?0036 

jrt»!M   tonslew   IHC  «  Si    NWWasninjitoii  OC  20006 , 

Bp"-.*!!  i  Lipsett,  !9?0  I  Sl-wt  HH   #602  Wasiwtjtoo  OC  20036  i'l"™ 
Daig  A  Bemiwton   1130  Comwcticul  Aw    NW   #100()  Washmilon  K  20036 
Wai  N  Berry  3213  0  St    NW  Wastirnelon  OC  2000/ 

Oo  

Oc         _ '    ".''■"'- "1 '""'" 


Rooeit  [  8«ty  1515  Wtsw  goofWJrt  /WmpBi  V*  22J09  

WHbn)  M  Bwry   1625  «  Slrwt  NW   #10»  Washmgton,  DC  20006  . 
Mchaet  i  8«>lels»i  453  New  )««>  A«    Si  Washmglai.  OC  20003 . 


If, 


M3.«i  ■ie-.-.fi  2300  N  SItwt  tn»  #725  Wastangton  OC  20037 „,„ ^, 

Do  „ 

Do  ; J.....L!1..!..'....L.' 

lonn  i   e«iai   'iO  ::"■  $••«»'   >(*  *3inmgton  OC  20i)05 „ 

f1  3eliii,w   ;»;;[»?  Sl'w;  NW   JOC  *a*inglon  DC  20006  ."" 

RoOP' Bel.'   1510  vermff"  A.wge  Nl«   #  1 1 16  Wast»nglM  DC  20005..., 

Oo  __. 

Bevef«}H  4  3ia™«)  PC.  1350  {)»  SUert.  HW.  #;00  WaUmiglqii  DC  20005 .„., 

Oo  . 

Do 

Bnnfly  fnietiyrses  inc  1901  N  Fod  MyB  Orrve  #302  Bosslyn  M  222W, , 

Cteii<  Bewtslort  1640  Wxoos.n  Ave    NW  Wasfimglon  OC  20007  _. . 

SMdon  D  BeyciwA  ^  0  8o.  2924  Baton  Rouge.  U  701121 .  

Do.  ^„    „ 

Oo         ; .' ,"_ 

Do        „_ .„ 

Oo 

SaddB  M  Baler.  1500  «  SJrwf  W  W3-fti"?t»i  DC  TOOOS        .   .    ." ..  .. 

«»  C  BcctMian.  655  ISIli  Si    fv*   »         Wsshmjtoii  DC  20005 

Gi«jo(y  I  Bkk.  /M  Canlol  FeOe'ii  suMr-;  'wl'.j  KS  %m 
loan  I  B«i,  1726  *  Slreel  Nw  #  '  :  A>  -  -,--r   -. 
IMuid  H  Bertf,  2001  t  Stiee'  ■<*   »         Aj  -    -  1036 

teon  G  B*iig5  liK  901  151"  S'    Siv   u-      A.'^-,-       ■     0005 

Do  """ 

Dawd  B*»   1750  New  Vort  A,?    Hit  iKa-Jimjion  DC  20006        ... 

Aretrea  BiBon,  1750  «  Stieel  NW  WasHinflon  DC  20006  .         „         „_ 

Hu?ii  I  Bmloiil,  514  D  P3f»»«w  Road  fi  Walton  Beacli  Fl  325<«  '__!.'     "  "    '  ~ 
Sluan  Binstock,  1957  f  Street  NW  Wasningtw  DC  20006        ._..._ 
Bi(ar(isaii  Bufljet  Apceal  P  0  Boi  9  Bowling  (jeer  Stalon  Ne*  Yorti  NY  100(M  ~  "   1  " 
8»0i  ttorton  Bittnet  and  OfOi  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #1200  Washington  K  20036- 

Oo 

Oo   , ^^..^....^....™Z.IZ. 

to :  '"zz™rzr~"""r"'"""zr!rzr'!'zir~'i!"" 

Do  „ „ ....    ■  ■  ~'"™" 

Do                                                    „___     „    "    ."  ■""■■ 

Oo _,„„ 

dd „ „„.'~Z...Z"I 

Do    -Zziizi™z"~zz!n;n""i 

Do     7 ;...;  :;.:::~: 

Do  ZI., . 

Do         .,_ .    

Oo     „ ;.  .z  "■   Z 

Do  -■ 

IfcHaii  BislKKi   1 725  k  Street,  NW.  #601  Washington  DC  20006 

BBhon  Coo»  Pu/ctH  I  Reynolds,  1400  I  Street.  Nl»  »10OO  Wastimglan  Ht  2000^35027 

Do _ _, 

Do '. ■■    7"""""" 

Do -..:,,.  . .   _ 

Do      ;... ■  ' 

Oo         .___ ~ " 

Do      „ Z™ZZ!!ZZ- 

Do    7zz~z~zzzi~z.r.z;"zr" zi    z" 

Do  ■■ „  " 

J   Ba">  Sil.-!-   ;3;'j  Dune  street  Aleiandfia  VA  22314 

Gef'«  Biornson   lS:^E»eStr~i  NW  #400  Washington,  K  20006 '  .Z 

Ijdv  Blacii   jii:  F  (•►  4i,»  Ne»  »5ik   NV  10022 


50  \m  Street  NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 
iimuels  501  North  bandinew  Ave  PO  Boj  5488  Daylona  Beadi.  fi  326i».. 


W3vie  V  Black   Keite'  3no  i*^ 
Blacii  C'ir%  ims  hlDh.j  3u'>" 

Be 

Oc 
B:ac>  Mar.atD''  Slone  i  Miy.  PC.  211  NorU  Un«  StlceL  #300  AlBMdna.  W  2^i« 

Oc 

Oo 

Oc 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Oc 

Dc 

Oo 

Oc 

Dc 

Oc 

Oo 

Oc 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Oc 

Dc 

Oo 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 


[mployei  Clieni 


Receipts 


Eioendiijtes 


Consumet  fnergy  Counal  ol  Ameiica  

Recofding  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc ..., _ 

Bufget  King  C«D ^..^ _„ ^ 

Pillstwry  Comoany       

54*  Rcstauianis  Cofc '. ."'     ''. 

Soegie  4  McCnaimid   (fofAHance  ot  Responsitte  ttectnc  i/simi  for  tiiergy 
Access) 

Oiamtei  ol  Commeice  ol  ll»  US -. ..„....,_.„..„„,.„ 

Common  Cause _  .. 

Jaoch  t  Hubenei,  OHG 

I  Nationwide  Inswance  Companies   , 

National  Assn  ot  Police  Organisations „ ^_^ 

American  Insurance  Assn    _,-._ „ „. 7! 

j  American  Importers  *leat  Products  Glow) ._..,_.„_„ Z. 

\  Centre  Natipnat  Inlerprolessionnel  de  liconoirac  l3itt«re_... '.. 

:  Committee  lo  Assure  the  AvailaMly  ol  Casein 

federation  des  fipoftaleurs  de  Vms  4  Spiritueui  de  fiance .,,..7... 

American  Gas  Assn _,  ' 

National  foreign  Trade  Council  Inc !......Z. 

Perkinson  4  Associates,  Inc  iFor  Alliance  lor  Ameteas  Homeoimw) 

Peikinson  4  Associates.  Inc  (Fo'Benetrcni  Management  Cap) „„ 

Perkinson  4  Associates,  Inc  iFoi  National  Second  Mortgage  Assn)  ......_..1J..7.. ." 

Muipdy  4  Demory  lid  (For  Caiilorma  Energy  Co,  Inc) „.„ 

Murpdy  S  Demory  lid  (For  Prodigy  Services  Corporation)  '. 

Murpliy  &  Demory  Ih)  iForUniterl  Slates  lelephone  Associatidi) 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos 

FBI  Agents  Assn  (FBIAA) Z..I..7Z 

Robert  fl«l7  Associates,  Inc  (ForAlaljama  Hospital  Assooaiion) .._ ,'..„'..  1". 

American  Assn  ol  Eye  4  Ear  Hospilals _ 

City  of  BtuelKld  WV,  el  al  „ _ „..' '" 

flC  Coipoialion 

Paak  DuniopGNB '. '.Z"Z'ZZ". 


American  Coliete  ol  Surgeons . 

Camp  Dresser  4  McRee,  Inc  . ......... 

Community  Health  Netvuotk  ol  louBiaaa.  Inc „.., '.. 

fust  Boston  Coip „.. 

Lamar  Corporation „ „ , 

Ramsay  itospilal  Co»pot3lion  ol  Louisiana.  Inc ..".."..'..'. 

Decliert  Price  4  Rtxiads  i  For  Ryland  Acceptance  Adwstn.  Inc) 

Sale  flurldings  Alliance  

Sione  Lislrom  Eisesnoarih  Sloan  4  Glassinan  (Fiir'.Kainis  Bankers  sinty) .. 

International  Minerals  4  Oiemical  Coip _ _..„... „ 

Unisys  Carp _ 

Oxiofd  Energy „ ._ 

South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Distcel _ 

International  Assn  ol  fire  fighters 

food  Marketing  Institute  .,  .,,,,,,  ,,  ,. .,.. 


2.«ee.oo 


31050 
90152 

23.10625 
3.4U5S 

1S.667.00 


975.00 

s,ooaoo 


IS.00O.00 

I5.0OOOO 
29100 


7.4K.97 


204  58 
1.10000 


Associated  General  Contractors  o(  America... 

Alaska  Pacilic  Relming  inc 

Alaska  Teamsters  Emiwyei  Peosun  IraL.... 

Oiugacn  Alaska  Corp „ ^, 

City  ol  Cordova  ^_„ _ „. 

Oly  ol  St  Gewge 

Entergy  Services  Coip 

Geiry  Cooney  Enterprises. _..„. ,„.. 

Grand  Targhee  Ski  Resort. 

Kodiak  Island  Boroogh .^„ 

North  Slope  Borough „ „ _ 

Old  HaiDor  Coip „ 

Sealaska  Corp 

St  Geoige  Tanaq  Coip _ „ 

Stettms-Amblei  Air  Transport „......._ 

TanadguSii  Coipoialion 

US  Central,  Inc _.. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 


WiWIile  Legislative  Fund  ol  Amenca _ _... 

Yukon  Paolic  Coip „ 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers,  liic.....„„„..„ 

Aleut  Corporation „, ...„..„ 

Aleutian/ Pr*ilol  Islands  Assn.  Inc 

City  ol  St  Paul 

Compaq  Computer  Coip _.... 

CompuServe  Incorpcraied        „ 

Government  ol  the  US  Virgm  islands 

Milk  Industry  Foundation  hie'nat'l  Ice  Cream  tMactures.. 

Mississippi  Department  o(  fconomic  Development 

Northern  Christmas  Tree  Growers  4  Nuiseiy „.. 

Popular  Oenwcratic  Party  (POP) 

Conservative  Alliance „._...„. 

8F  Goodrich  Co „ 

International  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers ..."~..„, 

INDA  Assn  ol  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  Industry „.„...! 

Aetna  lite  Insurance  Company    _...^ 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  ... 

Security  First  Federal  Savings  4  Loan  Assn 

Aetna  lile  4  Dsualtv   

AHiedSignal  Corp       '_" 

Betlilehem  Steel  Corp _ „ 

Casino  Association  ol  New  lersey „ „ „, 

Clark  Construction  Group         , ,.._..„ 

Coopers  Ferry  Development  Assn  Inc .....v 

Edison  Electrt  Institute _ „., 

financial  Security  Assurance „._ 

Johnson  &  lohnson  Inc  „ Z..., 

Kaman  Ae-oswcp  Coid  „ .^J 

Large  Potilic  Power  Cxiunci      ., 

MacAndrews  4  Forbes  Holdings  Inc  '  Revion  Group,  inc 

Massa  Products  Corp  

Mortgage  Insurance  Co  ol  America 

NOVA  University  ~Zl 

Partnership  lor  Improved  Air  Travel      .'Z 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Altairs  Administration ..„ _ _. 

Rejior-al  Iransif  Aufhor^Iv  _'___ 

Reoi^Wic  3i  Kenya  „.,.. I...".,'...!!.." 

vTiai,  Democf3t<  Reout)li:  ....[i.."!...! 

>■  ■-"  ^J':!i!n3  fconomic  Deveiopmenr  Bcarr;     ^ 


18.85625 


9.42J75 

17.03945 

8.00000 

100.00 


1.9$6.69 
39062 

224  36 

507  00 

9.295  00 

"25.369.04 


>:.,.■;*  ijija.iijalion 

I  union  tor  Nalnnat  Action.. 
I  Umoo  Pacific  Corp 


4,00000 

3,00000 
1,995  00 

4.50000 
3.75000 
25.17082 


10000 
SOW 


I.SOt.00 


7,00000 

22  500  00 

22  500  00 

9  OOO  00 

9  000  00 

5,000  00 

45  000  00 

22.500  00 

30.00000 

25.00000 

6.000  00 

31.250  00 
30,000  00 

9.000  00 
9  000  00 
3125000 

2,000  00 
22.500  00 
18.00000 
10.000  00 
22.50000 


1.170.00 


1.572.30 
6728 


15045 


314  68 

612  86 


76215 

'25970 


12887 
1.347  24 


29106 

?, 878  38 


3795 
13563 
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Organisation  or  individual  filine 


[nplovei  Clier!' 


Receipt" 


lipenditures 


losepn  W  BiackOurn  p  o 

Oc. 


01  55727  2222  Ailmglor  Ave    So  Burr-iriBnam  Al  35255.. 


UNIIA 

Si'ote  4  Pprmult   PC    For  McADee  Construction) 

Sirole  Permut!  Fneno  F-ieomar  HeIC  i  Apolinsky.  PC   (foi-NorwooC  Clinic   Ix.  et 


'5  OOC'  00 


i  191  94 


USA) 


RoOer*  1   Biacuwt"  ti    IJ.'i  Conneciica' Avenue   N*   *  1014  Wasmngton.  DC  20036. ._ „..„ 

Be*  D  Blackwoofl   1899  I  Streel   NW   #1  lOf  Waihuiglon  OC  20036^   „,..„.„ 

DaviO  A  Blair   52C5  Leesburp  Pike   #1600  Failb  Ctorcti  VA  22041 _ 

Slepnen  Blair   ;:bl  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Wasritngion  OC  20007 .. „..„ „, 

Roy  Blake  900  University  Dr   Nacoe«.nes   Tii  T^Qfl       

lulia  M   Blankenihic   ill:  ;a;h  Stwi   NW  Wasmripion  K  20036  

Bealnce  K   Bieiche'   ;?00  181"  S'   N*  Wasrimgion   DC  20036  

Michael  [   Bleier  Mellon  Bank  K  A  One  Mellon  Bank  urntei.  #1905  Pittsl«»|ll.  P*  15258-0001.. 

Bnyani  C  Blewer   PO  Boi  :4:!ij;  Oakianc  CA  94b;3      

Ricfiard  W  Biis'.  :u'9  PapermJi '.ju''  NW  W.jsnir'gior,  DC  20007 _ _... 

Oc       ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZ"Z'Z""ZZZ'"Z!ZZZ. 

lolin  R  Block   201  Pairwasiiinpton  Cwi  F3lirSiii,"'iii2Sir!-.ZZ"Z~iZ.l..T..r-, 

Pflei  I  Blockiin   ll.'j  Conneclicur  Ave    NW  WasMMM,  K  21036 ,, »-> - 

Patricia  Blood  iriN  Street  NW  Wasnmglon  DC  ?l»3« -.. 

Douglas  M   Bloomlield   13/1.'' Wagon  Way  Silver  Spr.ng    MO  20906  _ ~ _ VanHioOe'S  S  Assoc.ates   lid    For  Government  ol  Zaire)., 

Mark  Bloomlield   1850  K  St    NW   #40C  Washington  fx:  20006 _ Aileron  tounci' 'or  Capila' Formation 


S"sercr  Corporation  

•lion  Corporation       

Naiiona;  Beer  WholesalefS  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  trade  &  Tectinica  Scnooi: 

Reese  Communication  Cos  ilor  Pnilis  MOrns 

Id'SOC'  Fieciric  institute 

Ciwens  Illinois  Inc     „ 

Mellon  Bank  NA      „. 

Ciorok  CAimoany  ..„„......., 

Amai   Inc  . _.. 

Brother  International  Cori> „. 

Fluor  Corporation  

National  Pain'  S  Coaimgs  Assn,  Inc. 

Ptiiiip  Mor'is  Cos   Inc „ , . 

PBKBB   in(  

Teislor . 

National  Amencan  Wholesale  GrooBS'  Assi 

Anencar  Bankers  Assn  „ 

Natrona'  Assn  o'  Broaocasiers 


Stiiriey  A  BloomlielC   2626  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20037 

lonn  B  Bloun!  Jr    m  ;4iti  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Rooert  S  Bludworlh  5295  leestmig  Pike  #160C  Falls  Churcti.  VA  22041 _.. 

Charles  H   Blum   1238  Wisconsin  Ave    NW   #.'Ci4  Washington  DC  20007 

lared  0  Blum   1  ?3;  Connecticu!  Ave    NW   .'nd  f'  Washington  OC  20009- II 46 

Oo  

RoSprI  A  Blun-  400  Sansome  Slreel  San  Irancisco  CA  94111  ■. 

Charles  R   Blumenleid  Bogle  A  Gales  3 IDC  Bank  ol  iCalitornia  Center  Seatiie  WA  98164. ..„ 

Patti  Biumer   166/  k  Street  NW   #430  Washington  OC  20006  „„ 

Wayne  F   Boan   Bo.  5369  Galveston   TX  -554  0369  „ 

John  «  Boaidman  815  I6tti  Street  NW  #408  Washington.  DC  20006 

Boat  Owners  Assn  d'  the  U  S    880  S  Pickett  Si  Alexandra,  VA  22304 „ 

Judith  Ann  Boddie   1111  19tn  Sl-eei   NW  Washington   OC  20036 

Seth  M  Boonei   386  Park  Avenue  Souin  New  York   NV  10016  

Bogle  anrt  Gales  One  Inomas  Cue*  NW   #90C  Wastiington  OC  20005 _., 

Dc  ''ZZZZZZZZZ. 

RoOen  Z   Bohan   liOi  16th  Si    NW  Washington   OC  :i"3'         

PaltiCia  Boinski   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  WasnineJor   DC  20036 , 

Card  Bok   il33!5thSl    NW   #640  Washinglon   OC  3000:      

Beniamin  C  Bolusky   1 350  [»e  Street   NW   #500  Washington  OC  20005 . 

Joseph  C  Bonanno  li    4068  Keith  Drive  Camtceli  CA  95008       

Brian  C  Bonnet   1199  N  Fairfax  Streer   #801  Ale.andria  VA  22314 

Ertward  Book   Two  laytayette  Centre  1133  Tlsi  Streci   NW  Washington  OC  20036 „..., 

Gaylon  B  Booker   1918  N  Parkway  Memphis  IN  381:3  

Steven  A  Bookshesle.    I'?l  N  Street   NW  Washington  OC  20036         

lohn  K  Booth   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washmg'on   OC  20006       _ 

Dian.e  Boratyn   1230  31sl  St    NW   #;  Washington   DC  20007 

Henry  Borelli   14589-053  PO  Bo.  1000  leavenworth  KS  66048-1000 „ , 

Lydia  A  Borland  2300  M  Street   NW   #600  Washington  OC  20037   _ „ „ |  International  Advisers 

Laurence  D  Bory   1015  15th  SI    NW   #802  Washington  DC  20005 

William  i  Bosies  Jr    680  4th  Ave  Louisville  KV  4035?  , 

G  Slewart  Boswell   2500  Wilson  Blvd   #30!  Arlington   VA  22201 , 

Stephen  Bosworth   19  Silvermine  Road  New  Dnaan  CI  06840      

Charles  G  Bolstord   1730  MSI    NW   #91:  Washmslon  DC  20036     

John  C  Bottenljerg   302  Jayhawk  Tower  700  S  W   iacksor  Topeka,  KS  66603 

Claude  P  Boudnas  2501  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037  _. 

Mary  M  Bourdetle   122  C  St    NW  4lh  Fi  Washington   DC  30001 „, 

Albert  D  Bourland,  1615  H  Street   NW  Washington   Oi,  20063   

laura  I  Bourne   1750  K  Street   NW  Washington   013  20006 


National  Telephone  Coooerative  Assn .. 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors         ™...,..^......, „ ™.. 

Natrona'  Bee'  Wholesale's  Assn 

iniernaiionai  Advisory  Service;  Grouc  ltd  i  for  Steel  Service  Ceniei  histiMe).. 

Albers  4  Company  .ForOtrec'  Ma'ket'ng  Assn^  

Alhers  K  Company    for  May  Depa'tmenr  Stores  Co)        _ 

Omck  Herrington  i  Sutclitle    For  Pe-maneme  Merjicai  G'ouc  Inc) ...... 

Paciiic  Seafood  P'xesso'f  Assn  ,.. _ 

American  Dietetic  Assr  _. 

Employers  Council  on  flexible  Compensation  „ 

food  4  Allied  Service  Irades  Dec'  Afl-CIO 


Edison  [lectric  Institute         „ 

National  Knitwear  4  Soor'sweai  Asso , 

Cruiseship  Alliance  „. 

National  Apparel  i  le.iiie  Assn 

United  Sport  f'she'men 

Naliona'  So"  Drmk  Assr        

Atlantic  Richiieid  'Co  

American  logistics  Association 

American  Assr  of  Nurserymien 

National  Assn  o'  Truck  Stoc  Opeiators... 

'■3vei  Industry  Assn  ol  Ame-ica       

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America   

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 

American  Council  ot  lite  Insurance.  Inc.. 
06  ltd  


For  Embassy  ol  Turteif),.., 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

Caoiiai  Holding  Corporation  .„..,„. 

American  Apparel  Manufacture's  Assn  Mc. 

fidelity  Pacific  Group  mc  

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopte'S  et  al  

Reese  Communications  Cos  itor   Phiitc  Mc's,  USA).. 
Chemical  Manufacturer"  Assn  ..  . 

Children  s  Defense  Funo  ol  the  Wai,ninEior  Researcn  Proiect 

US  Chamber  0' Comme'ce  — 

Food  Marketing  mstitule 


11.73636 
3.03t«0 


3.00000 
750.00 
2.2UO0 
1.059  24 
5,00000 
2.50000 


2.730.00 
4,15000 


97000 

3,00000 

2.50000 

1.00000 

..„_„„. 

12,00000 
2,50000 
3,500.00 


2I0J0 


3.00000 

20000 
2.90000 
90.00000 
3.203  30 
1.31250 
7.50000 
5,00000 
1.500.00 


3.7S0M 


51160 

100.00 


2.516.75 
2.6I1.H 


Wayne  A  Boufwell   50  f  Street  NW   #900  Washington  DC  30001 - Natrona' Councn  ol  Fa'mer  Cooperatives. 


John  Bowers  Jr    815  16tn  Street   NW  Washincton  DC  COOOf 

M  Kenneth  Bowler   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  20004.,,, 

Richard  P  Bowling   1020  Princess  Street  Alexandria   VA  323:4     

loan  Costain  Bowyer   10! 5  1511-  Si    NW   #909  Washington  OC  20005 

lohn  G  Boyd   1801  K  St    NW  Washington   OC  20006  

Paul  Boyle  Box  1'40?  Dulles  Airport  Washington  DC  20041 

Braceweli  S  Patterson   2000  K  Si    NW   #500  Wasn.ntlon  OC  20006 _ Cente.  Corporation 


International  longshoremen  s  Assn  Af LOO .. 
Ptizer   Inc 

Truck  Iraile'  Manutactarp's  Assn 
Ptieips  Oodge  Core 

Internationa;  Business  Machines  Ccrp 

American  Newspape'  PuWishers  Assn 


Oo 
Oo 
Oc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Oo 
Oc 
Oo 
Oc 
Dc' 
Oo 
Do 


Avenue  NW  #304  Washington.  DC  20036., 


Chemical  Manutaclurers  Assn.  iNC 

fnron  Corp  _ 

Genelech  Inc  

Graham  Resources  mc         

Louisiana  lane  &  Exploration  Co      „. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  n'e  insurance .._. 

ME  PC  American  Properties  -.., 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc ..._, 

Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn .„... 

Quantum  Chemica'  .. 

Southdown  Pelto  Oii  Company  „ 

Torch  Energy  Adviso's   incoroo'atec    , 

Valern  Energy  Corporation  _. 

Rocky  Company  i  For  Oaishowa  America  Oo  UlL) .. 
Millicom  Inc 


Biacy  Williams  5  Company   1000  Connec'iCL 
Oo 

Bradbury  Bliss  4  Riordan   431  West  7tn  Ave    #201  Anchorage  AK  99501 „ ■•  Akhmk-Haguyak  Inc 

Martha  Braddock  6808  Hathaway  Street  Springfield  VA  22152  Elect'onic  Data  Systems  Core 

■-■  -  „ „ Suburban  Maryland  Building  indus'ry  Assn . 

„.„._ „ Alabama  Power  Company 

,.„ American  Medical  Assn 

..„.„ Sheet  Metal  4  An  Conditomng  Coni-adO's 

Handgun  Control,  Inc 


Daniel  Todd  Bradfield   13209  Iwmbrook  Parkway   #203  Rockville  MO  20851.. 

Stephen  E   Bradley  600  18th  Street  North  Birmingham   Al  35291         

Wayne  W  Bradley  535  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  IL  60610 

Dennis  M  Bradshaw  8224  Old  Courthouse  Road  v*nna  VA  22180       _ 

Sarah  Brady   1225  Eve  Street  NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20005       

Charles  G  Bragg  PO  Bo.  12285  Memphis  TN  38'" 
Raymond  F   Bragg  Jr    ""  "'-  ■■•— •   >""    '"r^ 

Oo 

Oc 

Oc 

Oc 
Stuart 
Sally  M 


Na'T  Assn . 


National  Cotton  Council  ol  America 


1133  2l5t' Street  NW   #500  Wastongtw,  K  miii'ZZZZZZZlZZ.i..i - Federal  Stategies.  Inc  .For  American  Inoeoenoen-  Refiners  Assn).„ 

Federal  Strategies  Inc  i For  Consoiidatec  Natural  Gas  ij)moanvi  ...„. 


20005.. 


Brahs  655  15th  St    NW   #950  Washington  DC 
Brain   1957  E  Street  NW  Washington  Dr.  30006 

Barbara  BramWe   1400  16th  Street   NW  lAfashinglon  DC  20036  0001   

Brand  4  Lowell,  323  15th  Street,  NW,  fillh  FI  Washington,  DC  20005.-., 
Do      -.- 


Do 

Oo      'TZZ""Z"""..''."...."...Z" '. 

Oc  

RoDert  M   Brandon    1300  Connectcut  Ave    NW   #401  Washington  DC  20036 
Sarah  J   Brandt  Ericnsen   1050  17th  Streel   NW   #700  Washington  OC  20036. 


Federal  Strategies  Inc  '  For  Enviromenlai  Powe'  Core 
Federal  Strategies  Inc  .ForNationa  Hyc-ooowci  Assnj..,, 
Federal  Strategies  Inc  ,  For  Toscc 

Principal  Financial  Group  

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Ame'ic-  

National  Wildlite  Federation 

Arnall  Goklen     '.tor  Amer  Colleges  lo'  the  Appneo  Arts)„ 

Marriott  Corporation  

National  Assn  tor  Home  Care 

SAFE  

Schnitzel  Investment  Inc      

Seafarers  Inlernatonai  Union  ..,._.„. 

West  Group  — 

Citi/en  labor  Energy  Coalitioo....„ „__ . 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn „ _ _.. 


2.157ilO 
20.00000 
1.50000 
2.75000 
40000 
7.894  35 


100  00 
5.600  00 
12.47310 
3,00000 
1,00000 
150  00 
400  00 
6.47500 


1.29000 
475.00 


600.00 


2.1S0.00 


060.00 

6,00000 

4.00000 

26,113.90 

1,90000 

"33^fK 
1.00000 


4JS3.K 


SHOO 

nm 

SOM 
7500 

7500 
540  25 


SI9J6 


760.00 


3.77005 
U70.I9 


IK13 


U46i4 
451,69 
15000 


34300 

33144 


16910 


2.49(38 


216.01 
16U1 


910.00 

M6Jb 

900 

90.00000 
91647 


465.26 


3I4J0 
I3SJa 
369JU 
106.70 
95900 


1,74196 
2.38088 


5305 
195  72 


514.71 
UO.U 


23S.4t 


tyjs 


34114 
150« 
95.60 


UMI 


1914 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


>ga(^':atton  y  Individudi  fihng 


Clics  lulun  Brantley   111;  \in  Strwi  n*   iim  i«ashin?:on  OC  MH   .      . 

WiDum  C  BraslUfFS  MmU  Lfvir  Conn  (eri'-,  Glov5ky  S  Pooeo  1825  ttt  St    NW,  #1201  Washfiglon,  OC  20006.. 

K»  A  Biisnufs  80O1  Biaddoc*  Road  Sotmg'**!  VA  ??160  

OiffSlan  N  Braoi*cft   1311  Pmnsytvarvia  Awnu€  NW   #1?00«  Waslnogiai.  DC  20004-1703 

OoruW  H  Biaz«i   PO  Bci  12?6f  Seatlie  iKA  98::.','  

HaroW  F   Brazil   1900  Pwraytvania  Avenue  NW  WaiHington  DC  20068  

N(W  Biart,  1505  Princt  Sl'wt  #300  Aitnandna  <»  ??3U  _-„_.,„ 

fi)»af!)  T  Bieamm   1500  K  Sneet   NW   #3'>  Wasfnnglon  DC  20005--,.^.^_„.___„„„__„.„  „  ,„ 

Roy  S  B(«Mei   1111  Ulf  S!    NW   *:;Oij  Wasmngloc  OC  20005 „ 

Bfesoud  AMI  !  Say   1156  IMii  Si    NW   » 1 .' 1 :  Wa^-inn'w  OC  2000S _ 

Do 

Qc.. 

«•- 
Bk. 
Dt. 

Do 

Oofyn  L 


Employer  Ckn! 


Receipts 


[ipenditurei 


Btelini    i6b0  I  Str^t   NW  Wj-jmBlon  DC  20036 


*ktuel  1  Bientvan   1'5C  Ne*  vo"  A»?    NW' Waaimjlw  DC  20006 

Pein  [   Breteton  900  fucW  Awwiue  PG  Boi  iiV  fleveiand  OH  11107 

Retail)  B'exia   N»S  Petroleum  Counc;;  :5C  Slate  Street  Albany  NY  12207 
Iiioma5  K  Bresnalun  III   l/'OC  «  Street   NW   *  1 :00  Waaungtm  DC  20006.. 

Paul  I   BretiB  80?  IKUine  Ave    SW  Wasnington  DC  20024    , 

Brekei  S  Eclilet    15/5  i»e  Street  NW   #102C  Wasftinglon.  OC  20005 , 

Botee  I   Bridge   1011  Western  Ave    lOt^  'kioi  Seatik!  WA  98104 „ , 

Sue  14  Btiggum   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 .«-,_ 

Aaren  B  Bnjtiam   1615  H  Street  NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20062 ^ 

Slepnen  W  Btoadie  1629  A  Street  NW  iKlOlC  Wastimjlon,  DC  20006 

Brady  A  Broadiwtl   2501  M  Streel   NW  Wastiingior  X  20037 

Rotien  D  Brxkiin   K3C  M  Street   NW   #90C  Wssfington,  OC  20036 

David  M  BrKliman   '?;  :':,»  St    NW   »^00  Wasninjtrjn   DC  20005 ^._^ 

Mary  Broaeiicli    162;  R  5!    NW   ^•^  ?■   W35li<njr,r   5C  .  jX* „ 

Wiilian  M  Braaiud.  900  Mjiquelle  Buildiiij  DeiiW.  Ml  «;;6 _ 

DC '""'~"~"'ZZ~"ZZZ. 

Do  _, 

David  A  Bioft   IO5C  Sever^'eenti  St'eer  NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036 

Do  

Do  

Maroa  D  Brody   .'"'•  15tf  Street   NW   »iOC  Wastnngloc   DC  20005 

Nancy  B  Brott  618  D  Street   St  Wasnmgtop  DC  ."OOO,'  

Micliael  I   Brokovict!   2001  .  Street   NW   Suite  1000  Wastimgton  DC  20036.  .. 

Mctiaet  D  Brombeig  1111  19tr  S!    NW  #102  Wastiington.  OC  20036. 

David  BrooHeim   1300  Crystal  Onve  Arimgioii  VA  22202         „..„. 

Broo*  Associates  Inc   ;62Q  [ye  Stree'   NW   #716  WastMitgton.  DC  20006. 

Dale  [   Brooks   1/00  K  St    NW  Wastiington  OC  20006       

t   R  Brooks  2121  San  lacinto  Street   #:5i;C  Dallas   TX  75201 

Mary  t   Brooks   1  /30  M  Street   NW  Wastiir-gton  OC  20036  ™~.„. 

RoOef  M  Brooks  206  G  Si    N[  Wastiinjior   DC  20002 ._ „ . .„. 

Do  _ 

0(1 


to- 
te., 
to., 
to- 
to.. 

Oo 


Inslilule  ol  fiectrica'  and  Ewctromcs  Engineers  (|i[[) 

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upnan^  4  Cc   inc         

Njtnnai  Rigut  to  Work  Committee  

National  Assn  ot  Manutacturecs -„™_ , 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  er  31  -.™„_.— .__ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co „.„.._.„ 

Ameticar  Optomptnc  Assn    

Nortolk  Soottierr  Corp  

Ame'ican  Dental  Assn  

^f  ^'ansoort  Assn  ol  America         

Ame'ican  feO  ot  labor  i  Consress  ot  Industrial  Organiiations. 

American  federal  Savings  Bank  „ 

Car  Rental  Coalition  

Committee  to  Eliminate  Equipment  Giveaways _ _ 

Feder;ii  Home  Loan  Bank  o(  San  francisco    .,,„ . „„„„ 

lemisiocles  Ramire;  ..._..-__.„..„. 

Trans  World  Airlines   mc  .„. 

truck  Renting  >,  Leasing  Assr 

General  Motors  Corp  „..,„._..„..„,...... 

Inlemationai  Assn  ot  Bridge  Struct  I  Ornamental  lion  wiis „ „... 

AmetitrusI  Co  Natl  Assn  _.„ „..„..„ . _ „ 

American  Petroieui^  institute „ ........_.„.„.__ 

Ct)evron  USA    Inc _ „„.^ „„. 

Orsabied  American  Veterans  ..„ „.„.„..„..„...„ , 

Conmonwealtii  of  Puerto  Rico 

Garvev  Sctiuber'  J  Barer    for  Reese  Communicalions  Cos  (hf :  PNlii  Ihnis.  IJSA) ) 

Waste  Management   inc 

US  Ctiamber  ol  Commerce 

Alliance  ol  American  insurers  „ 

CtKfnical  Manufacturers  Assn   Inc  , 

Sloei  Rives  Bolev  tones  4  Grey  ■  for  Paci'iCorp) 

Natrona!  Gram  4  feed  Assn  

Natrona'  Legal  Aid  4  Detendet  Assn  

Plunkett  4  Cocney    lor  Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Sliieti)  ot  Mciitgjn) 

Plunkett  4  Cooney    tor  City  ot  Detroit   Michigan; 

Plunkett  4  Cooney    tor  Detroit  Educational  TV  Foundation  1     ...™.„.„..„ , 

Plunkett  4  Cooney    lor  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co) _—.... 

Plunkett  4  (Cooney    for  Michigan  Humane  Socielyi  „..-, ..,......„ , „. 

American  fibe'  Manu*actuiers  Assn  ^ . „. 

Anil  Defamation  league  at  B  nai  B  iitli.„ 

Corn  Coalition  , 

American  Veterinary  Medicai  Assn „..„ 

National  Abortion  Rigtits  Action  League ™ „.„..„„..„ „.„ 

Unisys  Corp  „ _„.„ ., 

Federation  of  American  Heallti  Systems 

CASA   USA  „ „ 

Nofttietn  Textile  Assn  

Oievron  USA  Inc  ..„.....„. „ _ 

Central  i  South  West  Corp  .„..-_„.__„._.„.„ 

League  ot  Women  Voters  ot  the  US  

Evergreen  Associates  Ltd  1  For  Clover  Park  School  D'Stricti 

Evergreen  Associates  Ltd  'for  Democratic  Party  ot  Washington  Stale! 

Evergreen  Associates  ltd  i  For  DCL  Industties  1  

Evergreen  Assaiales  Ltd  1  For  Military  Impacted  Schools  Assn) 

Evergreen  Associates  Ltd   iFor  National  Indian  Impacted  Sctioots) ..... 

tvergreer  Assocrates  Ltd  1  For  Suffolk  County  NY  ^ 

Everg'een  Associates  Ltd  1  For  Supercomputers  Inci  

Evergreen  Associates  ltd   ,  For  Washington  Slate  impact  Aid  Assn) 

Evergreen  Associates  I'd    for  1990  Goodwill  Gamesi  _.™.„ 

American  College  ot  Surgeons 


2».M 
l».00 


9944 


1.000.00 
1.000.00 


10.000.00 

io.ooe.M 


imsn 

10.80000 

768  00 

60000 

1.50000 

14.01310 


StiiptJuikJers  Council  of  America 
MCI  Communications  Corp 
Amercan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
Monsanto  Co  


CYmlna  A  Brown   1640  Wisconsin  A,e    NW  Wastiington  OC  20007 

C»ntlia  L  Brown   1 1 10  ve-mont  Ave    NW  #1250  Wastiington  OC  2000S „ „ 

Dale  E   Brown   1133  19th  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20036  -^.^.^^ ,,  ,.    ,    ,     . 

David  C  Brown  1!0  first  Si    SE  Washington  DC  20003         - _ .^ ". 

David  S   I   Brown   1101  I'thSl    NW   #604  Washington.  K  20036 

E   Coooei  Brown  6935  laurel  Ave    #204  laMma  Park.  MO  20912 : , ,.., _ 

George  L  Brown   lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2800  Ajhnglon.  VA  22209 ,   ,,    .,. ., 

Ralpti  Brown  Suite  10'  ?0!  S  22nd  Street  Omalia  NB  68102  

S  M  Henry  Brown  )r    POBm  61000  New  Orleans  LA  70161     ..  _  ..    ._  .     . 

Vincent  D  Brown  NeHraska  Petroleum  Council  PQ  Boi  95063  Lincoln  NB  68509 

Virginia  Brown   150C  k  Streel  NW   #20C'  Washington  DC  20005  _ 

Do  „_ „„Z,ZZ..l...LZ 

W*  Rodand  Brown   173!  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20009 „...-  „.___, 

William  E   Brown   166?  K  Street   NW  #120  Washington  OC  2i3006    '" 

Wilkari  R  Brown   122  C  Stieet  NW   #200  Washmglon   OC  20001 _. „., 

Wiltan  Y  Brown   1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #800  Washington.  DC  20036 Waste  Management  Inc „__.. 

Velsicoi  Chemical  Cof() „..._.__„.„„.., 


155  Connecticut  Ave    NW 

National  Press  Buiidmt  '529  14in  Streel  NW  Wjshmelon.  DC  20045.. 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20036 


#?00  Wasninjton  DC  20006  

Street  22nd  fk»r  Denver.  CO  80202.. 


Brown 
t  G  Brown  4  Associates  inc   #99 
Clarence  1   Brown  and  Co    Inc   !  1 C 

Do         

Do       

Oo         

Brown  Coates  i  McCarlliy  Inc.  1875  K  Street  mr  #807  Washington  DC  20038 

Oo 
Artliut  W  BrowneH.  1620  Eve  SI    NW 
Brownslein  Hyan  Farter  4  Madden   110  l?ih 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Sioydrict  Associates  uic  60C  East  Mason  SUeei  Milwauktc.  m  U202 _. 

Oo     , 

Oo     "ZIZZZ"IZZZZ'ZZ!ZZZ'. 
Oo     'ZZ~"~""~!r"""~"!"""""""" 

Tlwius  P  Bruderle  4630  Montgomery  Ave  Beltiesda  MD  20814 


Giumman  Corporation 

MO  A  A  to  A  4  SutK.  Inc .._„.. „.. 

Entergy  Corp  ,...,.„ „ „..„ „ „.„...„., 

American  Petioieum  Institute 

Ttiactier  Profitl  4  Wood  ;For  Federal  tlome  loan  Mortgage  tap) _ 

Thactier  Prottitt  4  Wood  .for  Genera^  Eieclnc  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos). 

Albers  4  Company    For  May  Department  Stores  Company  1 

Mead  Corporation  

Council  ot  State  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


Woll  Brueckmann.  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20O62 

Katlryne  M  Bruner   1100  17th  Street  NW   #1200  Washington  DC  2003S.. 

W*am  It  Brunette.  1909  »  Streel  NW  Wastiington  DC  20049 

J  M  BrunAennoetei  400  first  Street  NW   #704  Washington  OC  20001.. 

Micluel  E   Brunner.  2626  Ptnnsytvania  Avenue  NW  Washington   OC  20037... 


BHC.  Inc 

ClHis-Cralt  Industries.  IIK 

Ode  Edison  

United  Television  Inc „ _ 

Avcc  Research  lab  Inc „.„.._...„ 

Royal  Teton  Ranch     „..„ „,..... 

Inlemationai  Paper  Co 

Alliance  for  Capital  Access    

American  West  et  ai  „ 

Boettcher  4  Co        

Republic  Health  Corp „... 

Western  Union  Corp  „ 

Aurora  Health  Care  

Children  s  Hospital  of  Wsrnn^n     , 

Meehan  Sea*ay „.... 

lOneida  National  

Waste  Management  

Water'own  Memorial  Hospital 

Aiwron  Society  ot  Hospital  PharmaosK..., 

U  S  Chambe'  r)f  Commerce 

General  Atomics 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons      , 

United  Transportation  Union 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  


3.00000 
3.55000 
2,35000 
1.50000 
2.75000 
5.35000 


I.SOO0O 
6.000.00 
8.62S.0O 


lOjOOOO 


I.SOO.0O 


1.00000 

4.S0000 


8.26800 
1.72500 
1.611 10 
6.877  09 


3S0.00 


22,00000 


2,47S.00 
7.500.00 

15,006.00 

10,000.00 

800.00 

700.00 

~TiM.iii) 


2,16510 

4,00000 

41500 

10.52000 


2100 
33221 

3.55000 
11500 

2.100  00 

i2.4«an 


310.25 


2JS4.29 

19500 

1.048  65 


27000 


1.50000 
12906 
1400 


7.79610 

5io 


2.542.(9 


1.00000 

2.00000 

20.000  00 

3  180  00 
39  494P5 


44,321.07 

1.790.62 

3.25625 

35000 

157  50 

3.450  00 

35.250  00 

2.006  25 


diaries  Bruse  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #600  Washington  OC  20004 _ Allstate  insurance  Cos 


Veto  A.  Bryant  1801  «  Streel  NW  #900  Wastiington  DC  20006 

Dawn  M  Brydon.  888  16tli  Streel.  NW  Washington  OC  20006  ...„.„ 

Don  C  Buctianan,  1750  New  York  Ave    NW  Wastiington  DC  20006     

tolwi  Budiaun.  2000  M  Street.  NW  #400  Wastiington  OC  20036      

rtpnu  M  Budduld.  1722  Eye  Streel.  NW  Wasftinglon  OC  2i3006         

toUert  BudUet.  405  SMey  Si    #120  SI  Paul  MN  55101  

Thomas  L  Budunasler.  1301  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #700  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Roy  C  BuOuw.  1090  Vermont  A»e    NW  #1100  Washmglx  OC  20001 

J  Bruce  Bu«  )r.  660  N  Maw  Ave    #350  San  Antonio  TK  78:oi      

Douflis  W  Biilcao.  1801  K  Street.  NW  #900  Wastiington  OC  20006 

Aim  H  B«*rdck.  7227  North  16th  Street  Plioenii  A2  8502C  „.. 

Lmda  IbKl  BumtMo  1125  15lh  Streel.  NW  Washington  OC  20005     


Amer«^n  Textile  Manutacurers  Institute „ 

Mr*  Industry  Foundation  Infi  Ice  Cream  Assn.. 

Shee'  Metal  Worners  International  Assn  ...„.„„.„....„ 

People  'or  the  Amertan  Way  Action  Fund     .,.„ 

Sidley  4  Austin  1  For  Commerce  Clearing  House) 

National  Board  of  Fur  farm  Organizations       

Citizens  tor  Sensible  Control  ol  Acid  Ram  

Textron 

I  Bruce  Bugg.  Ir .  PC  (for  Karnes  Savings  and  Loan  tesn)., 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc 

Giant  Industries  Inc  _..._,„...„, 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America  „ „, 


240000 

518  46 
6  250  00 
200000 
1.870  00 

255  00 

17.63100 
2,500  00 


9,00000 

■  looroo 


700.00 
"7.'530.i)0 


i,268  00 


28075 
12915 


84.62 


2,19731 
592.77 
894,85 

■  '82"7.« 


60106 

2,993.84 

75.22 

395.00 


3516 
i;5«i.M 


1.98!  27 

17  314  11 

1.739.94 

633.22 


843  49 

12177 
57  50 

857  73 
3  48610 

385  39 
9.000.00 

■"466O3 

174  50 
602  12 

588  53 
36  45 


15000 

""i6.6o 

'27td6 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1915 


Organizatwm  err  tndivKluai  Filing 


Employer  Oienf 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Darrei  D  Bunge  Minnesota  Petroleum  Council  350  SI   Peter  Street   #  1025  St  Paul  MN  55102 

David  S  Bunion  801  1 'th  Street   NW   #200  Washington  OC  20006  

I   Scott  Bunion   1133  19th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20036  „._ 

Norman  D  Burch   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW   #601  Washington  OC  20005 

Barbara  G  Burchett   1615  I  Stree'   NW   #122C  Washmtior  DC  20036 

Paul  F  Burdett    1776  Eye  Strwt  NW   #; 7 s  Washington  OC  20036      

David  P  Burlord   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #830  Washington  DC  20036     

Burgei  King  Corp  PO  Boi  :2C7e2  Gen   Man  facili'y  Miam,   fl  33152     

Kevin  M   Burke   1111  1 1th  SI    NW  Washington   DC  2 300 5  

Bytley  4  Dark  Leal  Totiacco  Export  Assn   1 100  1  'th  St    NW  Wastiington.  DC  20036 

Phillip  C  Burnet'   PO  Box  12285  Memphis   TN  28182    

David  G  Burney   llGl  l"hSt   NW    #609  Washington  DC  20036 

Burnham  4  Heller   1110  Miller  Road  Ann  Arhci   Ml  48103        

Charles  S  Burns   121-  15th  St    NW   #909  Washington.  DC  20005 

Kevin  R   Burns   192C  N  Streel   NW  Washington  OC  20036        __„„ 

Timothy  F   Burns   2501  M  Si    NW  Washington.  DC  20037      „„ 

Burndoe  Associates   ItiL"  k  St    NW   #204  Washington  OC  20006 „.„,. 

Burson  Marsteller   1850  M  Street  NW  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 

Do 


American  Petfoleum  Institute 
federal  Asset  Disposition  Assn 
MCI  Comm.unications  Corp 
'College  ot  American  Pathoiogisls 
Hallmark  Cards   Inc  ... 

Me"eii  Own  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc.. 
wufhe^n  Company  Services.  Inc.... 


;  851  OC 


DC' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


lar->  0  Burton.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  fimWMNnlon,  OC  20006.., ,«_. „ 

Baroara  I  Bush  1220  L  St    NW  Waslwiglon,  OC  20005  

Business  Committee  lor  fan  Civil  RICO  Letislalion.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  #400  Wjstimtton.  DC  20036-2220-.. 

Donald  G  Butcher  ■:  c  N  v  S  Petroleum  Council  150  Slate  Streel  Albany.  NY  12207  

lames  i  Butera  IWI  Quebec  Street.  NW  WjsluiglOB.  DC  20016 - 


American  Ba«e's  Assn.„ 

Nationa'  Cotton  Council  ot  Amenca.. 
I  US  Tjna  foundation       

Accident  funtt  ot  Michigan „ 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp  ..„. 

Ame'ican  Mining  Congress ....™.. 

Chemical  Manulacturefs  Assn,  Inc  _ „_.. 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Gnwp.  Inc  (to(  Pliilip  Mgms) , 

Alio  Chem  NA         

Ame-ican  Assn  0'  Denial  Schools     

Arthur  Andersen  4  Co  

I  Chicago  4  Nor*h*estern  Tiansportaloi  Co „„.. 

I  City  0'  Philadelphia  , _..._„ „. 

Independence  Blue  Cross     „.„ 

'  lever  Brothers  C.ompany  „ ..,..„. 

Pan  American  Worid  Airways  , ... 

Philadelphia  Indusiria,  Deveiopmem  Cofp.„,..„ _.-_ 

Philadelphia  Port  Corp „ 

Saud  Refining  inc _ 

Temple  UmveiS'tv    „ „..„ „...„._..._ 

Thomson  CSF   Inc 

BP  America   inc        .„ 

Ameiicar  Petroleum  Institute..^ „. 


uc 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Do 
Oc 
Do 

Oc 
Oc. 


Henry  But'er  3707  Woodview  Trace  Indiananolts.  IN  46268    

Mrs  H   E   Butt   2700  Ocean  Drive  Corpus  Ch'isti  TX7811!        , 

Bruce  Buttertield   1 715  leHerson  Davis  H»-y   #511  Arlington  VA  22202 

Mary  lane  flutlerlwd   1615  M  Streel   NW   #222  Washington  OC  20036 _, 

John)  Byrne   1 120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 

BF  America  Inc   1776  Eye  Street  NW  Su'tf  lOOC  Washington  DC  20006 ... 

B2S  Capilw  Strategies  LP  llCl  Ne*  York  Ave    NW  #900  Washington,  DC  20005,. 

Do  

Do      

Dc     ■'"""'"!'""""""""!"!"!"!""!""""!!!!"Z!!"!""!!!!!i!I!"!!!"Z!!I 

Patrick  I  Cacchione  625  Slater;  Lane   #29C  Alexandria  VA  22311    __ , 

Elizabeth  B  Cady   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20006 

John  R  Cady   1101  Ne»v  York  Avenue  NW   #10C  Washington   DC  20005 

Morrison  G  Cam   1901  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #200  Washmpion  OC  20006 „ 

Chrrstopher  G  Came   1801  K  St    NW   #1200  Washington   OC  29006       ^.^ 

Tony  Calandrc  2251  Wisconsm  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  2000?  

James  D  Calaway   ?il  West  Bay  Area  Blvd    #520  Webster   TX  77598-4001  

Alan  Caldwell   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #525  Washington  OC  20004 

Bonnie  Caktwell   1000  Vermont  Ave    NW   #800  Washington   DC  20005 

Thomas  Caldwell   130-1  202  NishiShinjuku  Tokyo  160  

Antonio  I  Calila   122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington   DC  20002 

John  C  Callihan   299  Park  Avenue  New  York   NY  1G171         

CambrOge  International.  IrK   1600  Wilson  Boulevara   #713  Arluiglon.  VA  22209 

Oc 

Oo       

Dc        

Dc       

Oc       

Oo 
Arthur  E   Cameron 

Do 


111  nth  Street  NW.  #1001  Washington.  DC  20005.. 


Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 


Nancy  Camm   1800  k  Si'eet  NW   #900  Washington   DC  20006 

Camp  Barsh  Bales  4  Tate  2550  M  St    NW   #""5  Washington   OC  20037 „..» 
Dc  


Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Oc 
Oo 
Oc 
Oc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Oc 


Ameron  Petroleum  lnslitilH_ 

Ban*  0'  Baltimore  ....^ 

Bant  ol  Cheste'  County      _ 

Ome  Saving!  Bank  of  New  Yorti /... 

'ederai  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Boston _. 

Municipa.  Savings  Ban«  „.. 

Ne»  Jersey  Council  o'  Savings  Institutions 

People  s  Bank  .„.. m. 

Rive'  Bank  America  ..,.„,......„. 

Rochester  Community  Saving;  Bank .«,.... 

Saving;  Banks  Assn  o'  New  York   

Wilmington  Savings  Fund  Society     „. 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau      „. 


Manutaclunng  Housing  Institute     

Harfl  Butterfield    Fo' Tu'ush  Republic  of  Norllwni  Cwnis).. 

American  Bankers  Assn  


Commuter  Transportation  Services  Inc ..«.«... .«.,„.„.„ 

National  Mult  Housing  Counci  ..-„..„..„_ .-. ,«™*, 

NY  City  Housing  Developmen'  Corp  ,. 

NY  Slate  Mortgage  Loan  Enlorcemen'  and  Admmistijtion  Corp.. 

Related  Companies  

Sentinel  Holdings  Inc  ..„ „ „.„ 

National  Assn  of  Medical  Eguipmen'  Suppliers.. , ___-.__ 

Steel  Service  Center  Institute  ..__....._.._....._ 

Nationai  Food  PrKessors  Assn  

iniernalionai  Mass  Retail  j^sri       

IBM  Corp  „ _._ 

National  Assn  o'  Trade  4  Technical  Schools „ 

Space  Industries   Inc  ..-.™ 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 

F^iblic  Securities  Assn      „ „.._... 


American  Civil  liberties  Union... ^_ 

Westvaco  Corporation         „.„. 

Eastern  Technologies  inc     

FMC  Corporation 
General  Dynamics  land  Systems 
General  Dynamics  Valley  Systems  Division 
McDonnell  [iouglas  Heiicopte'  Company  „. 

Optic-Elecltonic  Corp  

Textron  lycommg 

Amerace  Corporation         

Lukens  Geneial  Industries  Inc. 

National  Greyhound  Assn    „.. 

Potters  Industries  Inc         „.„„„. 

Satelran  Systems  Corporation ....... 

Syro  Steel  Co  el  ai  __......-.. 

3M  Company         __„.._ . 

Bank  of  America    „.-..-,.. 

Advance  Pelroleum  Inc     „.™„ 

Associated  Financial  Corp   ,..,.....,.. 

ARA  Services  __.. 

Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Shield  Assn        

California  Pipe  Trades  Council 

Campbell  Soup  Co  

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc .. 
Citgo  Petroleum  Croc 
Cleveland  Clmic  FoundalKm 
Columbia  Gas  Systems 


Committee  lor  EouilaWe  Compensation 

CIC  Enlerprises  

EGAG  Inc  

Fashion  Accessores  Shippers  Assn  (FAS*) . 

Goldbelt  Inc 

Home  Intensive  Care  mc     

I  Invacare  Corporation 

K-Mart  Corp 

Missouri  Baptist  Hospital  of  Sullivan .. 
1  Mobil  Oil  Corp  

Natural  Gas  Suppi)  Assn     

CHin  Corporatec  

Pennzoil  Co  

Pierce  Kennedy  Hearth       

Presidential  Airways.  Inc „..,.._ 

PGA  Tour       „.„..„._. 

PPG  Industries  l« 

Russ  Berrie  4  Co  Inc 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Cc  


10,000.00 

9.eoan 


56001 
42.17250 
3,37500 
12.000  00 


1.200ilO 


495.00 


92540 
330.00 

snoe 


xatm 
"ijoojn 

2.00000 

4.40000 

20000 

48015 
4  40000 
3.00000 
1500  00 
450000 
6.000  00 
2.500  00 
3.00000 


4.50000 
2,50000 
6.00000 


4(00 
.._...„.-. 

S.437  50 
3J»0.00 


7.00000 
6.00000 
5.000.00 
5.00000 
21.00000 


9tm 

6.250.09 
lljOODJM 
1.7S0M 

"UiiE 
12,50000 


2M.0O 

aJMii 

50000 

1.000.00 

250.00 

eoon 
saooi 

500.00 
1.50000 
1.50000 
4.50000 
2.25000 
3.82500 
2.10000 
6,36900 
7731 

312.50 


StS.00 


I3J3 
400.00 
3B.W 


1.77100 


20000 


399.W 


5K.St 
210.99 

"""iiJA 

5.15701 
1.413,11 

190.00 
1.15009 

4590 
3.00009 


6790 


790 


49iN 
14.00 


9400 

TOM 


l.t3IJ9 

2.t93,i; 

15000 

5000 
120  00 
60  00 
5000 
2500 
10000 
150,99 
190.99 
15000 


'wTsj 

99JFi5'U 


ieOj99 

"WSiM 


49.21 
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Organi/atior  or 


BN 


It.. 
k.. 


Oi. 


Cirao*jn  lot  u  •(   BflotTi  Podicj  tJoa'or  jmm.nw   S:S  'ItiSl    SE   Waslwiglon  DC  ?0003^ 

Oi  C  OnjOrt   i;iC  Vwtohi  Avwiue  NW   jrliG  Wjstimgton.  DC  20005 

QuflK  0  CimpCWI   I4;(i  Km?  Slrw  »ieiaii<HJ   V»?23142;i5 

Dwd  Cjmpert   !40C  i^lf  Si'Wi   "(W  Wjyi.nfior   X  P0036-0001 

learnt  CanWWI  (jmittHI  Kjupe  'nc  :  \ :  Ppoi-Wiania  •«««.  SI  MlMliiulO*,  K  21003 , 

Do  _ _... 


to 


to- 


len  I   Camot«)l   ITOIOMMSl  dMMOga  TN  3/402  '^-'ZZZ. 

Mnn  G  Onpoeil  I  III  MmM  Mw  MtflNy.  »  508  Amngtm.  VA  22202.. 

to- 
ot- 
to- 
te 

Do  

ftwnus  D  CamoW  4  isi.x,j'e!   "■<    . ,  j  Sot'r  *i"e<^  5i»f'  4»>jn<)to.  VA  223H _. 

Dc  

OuriK  ;  Cjmpii  :00C  «  St^wl  i**   #jOC  *3yii"?'on   y_  :%(•^. 

(jiudun  iCoaiitiof  x  «cid  Ram  i;:  Si  C'df  A»pnui>  #10:  Imooic  Onlano  Ciu(b  IMV  2Y1.. 

C«u<f)i  Uw  Lejrsahw  iiouc   ilC  N  GianO  »»?    »'. ;3  Lansing  Ml  48933-1279.. 

»otip»  P  Cjtuvan   '01  1  Fairtaj  Slreei  *)eian*j   v»  ::jil  'SO'        

Sluror  M  Canjvar   IL';  ;Mf  S'    N*  *asJiinjtor   iX  '0005  _ 

CaiKfcliglilos   123  C  SI    Sf  Wasnmjiof!   DC  2WCJ  

KhUum  f  C«m   i"3C  Pwinsytvania  Avwge  NW   #  oC  Wasningtw  DC  20006 

Simon  (  Oannw    133!  PwmsyNania  »«e    N*   itiliOCN  masnmjton  DC  20004-1703  

*  Dean  Cannon  If    9800  S  Sewlvefla  Blvfl    urSOC  Los  Unjeift  O  90045 „.. 

Hontatd  *  Cannon  i  teaxiales   1919  Pennt.ytvania  Avenue  NW   #800  Was/wigton  DC  20006 

Dawj  L  Canlw   1233  20th  Si    NW   #400  WasHmgior   X  20036        

(rancis  )  Canitei  )r   1133  19Th  Si'ee'  NW  Wasnmg'w  DC  :iD036 „.„ 

Oiaties  Ho«tsle<  Canlu!  3::  13^  Sl'»ei  NW  »J5C  ««•  WasJmglon,  K  20001 _ -. 

Caprtal  Consultants   lirrCowa*   #3C;  Austin   'X  T;:        „ 

Cwlai  Rectfseniation  Oouc  w   IIT'  lltnSi'efi  »..;i}  Saaamenlo.  CA  95814 

Capitol  Associates.  Inc.  426  C  Siteet.  N£  WasfungUm.  DC  20002 „_ 

tol ■*■       ""       

to- 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to.. 


to.. 
to.. 
to- 


to- 

to_ 
to.. 
to., 
to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to. 


Cactn  i  Dfysdale  C^'()  One 
Do 

Do         

Do      _ 

Do      


■omat  i>:le  NW   #1100  Wasfimjio'  DC  20005.. 


Wm  N  Capitaoso  1776  £,«  St  m»  #575  Washngton  X  20081. 
Itoryai  f  Caiey  1100  17lti  St  NW  #120C  Wastiington  K  2flaj|... 
Caittean  Tiade  am  Acpaiei  CaaMnn  'C-TACi  121:  I'm  Street.  NW 
Hara  E  Cam  It  166'  K  St  NW  #600  Wasnmglon  DC  20OC6 
Unda  £  Cai**  1333  New  Hamtsnice  A«  NW  Wasnmg'on  X  :?036 
Do 


DC  20036.. 


09 

Rosf-lbne  I  Cattele  1001  PennsyVania  A»e  NW  #■;"■  Wa 
Anne  E  CafSon  1620  Eye  Street,  NW  #1000  Wasninstor  X 
EMn  Shannon  CafSon  2000  i  St    NW  WasHinpon  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 


ion.  DC  20004.. 


to~   ■■""'■' "'  "'"Z'.. 

Rotefl  £  Cartstiom  It    1341  C  St    HW  #1100  NW  Wasnmglon   X  20005... 

Do  

Oo 
Caniwn  i  Muss.  1901  Penosytvama  A»e    NW   #1000  Wasfungton   X  20006.. 

Do 

Cimiei  bow  166?  H  Slieet  NW  #;0C  Wasiwwton  X  20006  

PHyte  D  C«n«i   HOC  Utlt  Slieel   NW   #301  Wasnmgton   X  20009 _ 

Do  .._, 

Do  

luka  Carol  2054  Unn«IS^  Ayenue  #500  B«f»eie>  CA  94^04 


Empwyef  Oeni 


Receipt; 


Expenditures 


Oeanization  o*  indiviOuai  Eiimg 


Emoloyei  'Oienl 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


SWOilCc 

Southland  Cwootatwi 

suns   inc  

Teiacc   inc  

Unon  Pacilic  Resoufces  Inc . 

VRAIN  Company  

Wesiein  Moonehome  Assn     

Wodd  Aimays 


National  Cnftor  Council  ol  America  „ 

National  Society  ol  P'otessKxiai  Engineers     

National  Wiidlile  fedeiation  _ 

AlgodQuin  Gas  tiansniissior , „.„..-...„ 

Ame'ican  Airlines    tnc  — ,.-.. . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council    -. „ 

Invesi  '0  Compete  Alliance   - ^ 

tlV  Aerospace  S  Delerise  Co _ 

Ttie  New  Engianc  

PiodocI  Liability  Alliance  „ 

Searities  Industry  Assn  „ 

Slone  i  WetKter  Engineering  Cwp 

Tews  Utilities  Services  Inc ..„„„ . . .„.. „ , 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Weslinghoose  (Wik;  Corp  

Tennessee  Valley  Pjt)lic  Power  Assn  

Jonn  G  CampCeli   Inc  lEoiAkin  Gump    aorai  Systems  Manulacluring  Co  oil  IJY)).. 

lonn  G  Campcell   Inc  ;  For  ARCO  Power  Technologies,  IIK) _. 

Icfin  G  CampCel!  inc  i  For  BOM  Inteinalional   Inc^    ." 

John  G  CampOeli  Inc  'ForEtasco:  _ 

lotin  G  CampCeil  inc    For  General  Electnc  Co) -„..,.. ,...„ 

General  Motors  Corp  „.„,„. , _.....-....... 

West  yirginia  University  

John  G  CampOell  inc    Fdt  3M  Company       

OlBfUS  Minerals  Co  

■adison  Putilic  Affairs  Group  Inc  ifor   Philip  Morris  liSA) „.- 

National  Comn  lo  Preserve  Social  Security  


United  Way  ol  Amero 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America . 


Caterpillar   Inc  „ „.. 

National  Assn  oi  Manutacturefs  ,„., _ 

"aliiomia  League  o!  Savings  Institutions       ,,....„ . 

F^ocKweli  International  Corp  

Pone'  Wngh!  Morris  S  Arthur  i  For  Coalition  foi  Environmental  Energy  Balance! 
MC:  :>Timunicalions  Corp 
Unior  Pacific  Corporation 

Madison  PuDlic  Affairs  Group  'for  Philip  Morns  USA) 

Reese  tommunications  Cos  'for   Philip  Morns  USA!  

Amencan  Assn  for  Cancer  Research _ 

American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anesthetists.... - „ 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons -...„.,.. 

American  Foundation  lor  Aids  Research  „ 

American  SocieN  of  Nephrology  .... - ;.. 

Ame'ican  Soc^ty  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene „ 

Arth'tis  Foundation 

Camprwjge  8ioSc*nce „ 

Carn3:ion  Co 

ChiW  Welfare  League  of  America  

Otizen  s  for  the  freatmeni  of  Fiigh  Blood  Pressure    

Dtiiens  Comm  toi  Medical  Resea'ch  5  Health  Eflucatioil 

Cystic  fibrosis  foundation  

fndocrine  Saiely  „ 

fDA  Council  - _„ 

Hutchinson  Cancer  Center    .- .,-.., , .„-.„,.,„ 

Illinois  Collaboration  on  voutti „ ,„ , 

loinf  [MK«  of  Allergy  4  Immunotogy _ 

Meicn  K  Cc   Inc  

Museum  ol  Science  &  Industry  

National  Assn  of  Pediatric  Nurse  Associates  4  Practitioners     

i<atK)na!  Center  loi  Health  Education  

NatK)nat  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research 

National  Coalition  for  Volunteer  Protection     .-. 

National  Crime  P'otectwi  Council  „ 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society   - 

National  Renal  Administrators  Assn   

Ringling  Brothers „ 

Technicon  Data  Systems  Corp 

Universiiy  of  Alabama  

Wislai  Institute  „ 

Children  s  Television  Workshop , 

Council  on  foundations  Inc  - 

NatKmai  Council  of  YMCA  ol  the  USA  „ _„ „ 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  foundation  iWAdf) , 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

;>ner3l  Atomics    , , „ „ „ , 


666  66 
249.96 


5,767  19 

30000 

2.00000 


S.000.0D 
12.000.00 


5  20000 

12  000  00 
3T.500  00 
12  60000 
12,000  00 
5,000  00 
50000 
1.12100 
1.737  00 


12.694  00 


2.00000 
186,80 


5  000  00 
8  000  00 

6  750  00 
595  00 
300  00 
325  40 

2,080  00 


Bethieham  Stee'  Corp  „„ 

^Gadwaiader  Wic^ersham  i  Taft  (For Clayton  &  Dubilier   Inc  

Gadwaiader  Wickersham  &  Taft  i  For  Government  of  Puerto  Rico) 

Gadwaiader  Wckersham  &  Taft  (ForGAf  Corporation! 

'jdwaiader  Wickersham  &  Taft  i for  Mercedes  Benz  ol  North  America  Inci      ,, 

Gadwaiader  Wickersham  &  Taft  ifor  Princeton  University  Investment  Company) 

Holland  S  Har' 

Mclor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  the  U  S    Inc 

Graham  S  James  iforR  R  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  

Granam  4  lames    For  federal  Adminisliative  Law  fudges  Conference!    

Graham  i  lames    for  federal  Judges  Assn)  

Graham  S  lames  ifor  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authority) 

Graham  s  James  ifor  Stock  information  Gioupi      „ 

Graham  4  lames  (for  Walt  Disney  Co!  

Jefferson  Group  •  For  AJuma*  Inc:  .„ 

Jefferson  Group  Inc  (for  Doe  Run  Company) „ 

Jefferson  Group    for  Zinc  Corp  of  America  i  

Carmen  Group    lor  CareerCom-  „ 

financial  institution  Services  Corp  dor   Northeast  Savings!     

CareerCom  „ „ „ 

Arctic  Sounder  Enterprises  Inc „ 

Birtng  fisheries  Inc  _ , 

lOMM  Limited  Partne'Ship  _ 

Americans  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights     


4.750.00 
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937  50 
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300  00 

1200  00 

400  00 
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1,800  00 

88  00 

43313 

37500 

450  00 

1,188  00 

1,050  00 

375.00 

150.00 

675.00 

633  23 

1800  00 

4  375  00 

?50  00 

1  200  00 

3.250.00 


500  00 

28  379  00 


125.00 


33750 
5j75,06 


2,25000 
4.725  OO 
1,687  50 
4,75000 


4  750  00 
472  50 
67  50 
67  50 

1,47500 


12851  58 


5  863  43 


9.213  77 


100  00 
685  00 


287  1 


40  00 


5  496  00 
1  155  51 


107  15 
165  51 
5546 


4,805  46 


Bertiam  W  Carp   111  Massachusetts  Ave    NW   3rd  Fl  Washington  X  20001 

Geoige  D  Carpenter  6110  Center  Hill  Road  Oncmnaii  OH  45224         „ 

Susan  Can    1709  New  Vork  Avenue  NW   #801  Washington   X  20006 -.„ 

Mary  Carroll   555  West  57th  Street  Hew  York   NY  1001?  

John  R  Carson  9312  Old  Georgetown  Rd  Belhesda  MD  20814  1621    „.„ 

R  D  Carson  Jr    PC  Boi  202!  40  franklin  Rd    SW  Roanoke  VA  24022 

David  C  Carter   1156  15th  Si    NW   #1019  Washington  X  20005     

Joseph  L  Caner  Jr    5C  F  Street   NW   #1200  Washington   X  20001  1564    

Iristan  Carter    1/71  N  Street   NW  Washington   X  20036  

Melanie  Cartel  Maguire  600  Maryland  Ave    SW   #60?  Washington   X  20024  _ 

James  P  Carty   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #1500  N   Washmgton   X  20004-1703 

Susan  B  Carver   1 1 30  1  'in  Street   NW  Washington   X  20036  

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp   222  Fairview  Avenue  N  Seattle  WA  98109  , 

Cashdotlar  Jones  S  Company   1000  16th  Street   NW   #702  Washington   X  20036 , 

Paul  S  Caskey   1 700  k  Street  NW   #  1 20C  Washington   X  20006  , 

Allen  R  Caskie   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington   X  20004  

Eugene  I  Casraiss  li    1757  N  St    NW  Washinglon   X  20036  , 

William  £   Casselman  II   ISOC  M  Street   NW   #  300  South  Washintlon  X  20036 „. 

J  Wanen  Cassidy   160C  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N*  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Cassidy  and  Associates  inc   65>  Ibtn  St    NW   #;:0C  Washington  X  20005 
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Turner  Broadcasting  System  inc 
Piocter  4  Gamble  Co 
U  S  League  ol  Savings  Inslilulions 
Grealei  New  York  Hospdai  Assn 

American  Podulnc  Medical  Assn 

Aopalachian  Power  Company., 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

Association  of  Amencar  Railroads 
National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 
Northern  Telecom  inc 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 
National  Coal  Assn 


Ctievion  USA  Inc  „ „ 

AmerK^n  Council  of  liTe  Insurance  tnc  

Int ;  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  4  Agnc  impiemeni  Workers  

Popham  Haik  SchnoOiich  4  kauimar  lie    for  (>.«  Noss  family  Partnefsl«p) . 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America „ . 

Acorn  Data  Systems  Inc  — .. 

Alexander  Graham  Beli  Assn  lor  the  Xa'     ,.._ „_ 

American  Xedging  Company  ™ 

American  Hospital  in  Shangha^  Founoatior      '. 

American  Science  and  Engineering  inc ....„ 

Ameriftora  92  -.- - 

Anatolia  College  Board  ol  t'uslees    ™. 

Arizona  Stale  Univrsilv  

Association  for  the  Safe  Hanoeimc  oi  Biomedica  Waste „ 

Atlantic  Financial  - 

Bolt  Beranek  4  Newman   Inc - _.. 

Boston  Carmen  s  Union     „ - 

Boston  University  

Cardinal  Hill  Hosprta'         

CatlMlic  Unniersity  ol  AmerKa . 

Centex  Communications  tnc  -- , 

Ctiallenger  Center  ____.. 

Ctiildren  s  Hospilai  and  Health  Cenle'  V  San  Diego -,— »_ — 

Children  s  Hospital  m  Michigan  — 

Children  s  Hospital  Nalioriai  Medica.  Cemei 

Clark  Atlanta  University  

Columbia  University  _ 

Community  Care  Systems  Inc        _. _... 

Community  College  Assn  for  technology  Transfer     , 

Critical  Languages  4  Area  Studies  Consortium  mc „ 

DataCom  Systems  Corporation 
Xleware  Slate  Dept  of  Transportation 

Drexel  University  _. 

Estudos  Proiestos  Gonsultoria  Iniemacionai 

Experiment  in  Internationai  Living  

friends  ol  the  American  lei  Avu  Museum  o(  Art .... 

fudan  foundation  

Gonzaga  University  

Great  Lakes  Dtedge  and  Dock  Company        

Hawaii  Dept  of  Business  4  Economic  Xveiopment 
Inlirmary  Health  Systems  mc 
international  Data  Group 

rn  Gillillan  

Tl  James  4  Company    

Kerr  McGee  _ 

Thomas  H   Lee  Co  - 

Leliigh  University  — _.. 

LiTel  Telecommunications  CwtJ  

Loma  Linda  University  Medicai  Cente'   Inc    .,.-_.- 

Louisiana  Public  facilities  Authority  

Loyola  College  (Baltir!>orei   - -. 

Loyola  Marymount  University - 

Loyola  University  ol  Chicago 

Massachusetts  Corp  lor  Education  Telecommunication.. 

Massachusetts  League  of  Banks  

Medical  College  ol  Wisconsin 

Medical  University  ot  South  Carolina..- , 

Michigan  Biotechnology  Institute    — 

Michigan  Technological  University  _ , — 

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies    ..._. 

Ml  Sinai  Medical  Center  of  Create'  Miam.     

Mt  Smai  Medical  Center  of  New  York  C'v 

Mutual  Interest  Transactions 

National  Jewish  Center  for  Immunology  4  Respiratory  Medicine.., 

NeoRi  

OConneli  Managemenl  Cc  mc        

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc  

Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  - -. -., 

Pirelli  Cable  Co  

Polytechnic  University  ..- - 

PHH  Corp  

Rochester  Institute  ot  technology  -. 

Saint  Joseph  s  University     - 


Schuti  American  School 

Societa  Cav  Pirelli  S  c  A      — _ 

Spring  Garden  College  

St  Norberts  College  - 

Stale  ot  Indiana  Dept  of  Comme'ce  

State  of  Indiana  Office  of  the  Govemo' 

Thomas  Jefferson  University  — 

TougakK  College    

Tread  Corporation  ,,..„ -, — 

Tufts  Uniyersity 

Tyyentieth  Century  fox 

US  Healthcare  mc 

Universal  Med  Center  U  oi  TX  Health  Science  Centei  at 

University  of  the  Arts       

University  ot  Biidgeport     — 

I  University  o!  Hawan  -..— 

University  ol  Kentucky  Research  Foundation  ,..„,-,„„ 
I  University  of  Nebraska  — 

University  of  Pennsyfvania 

University  ol  Pittsburgh  Presbvte'ian  Um,   Mospilal    ,.„ 

University  of  Scranton  

University  of  Southern  Mississippi     

University  of  Utah  


Dallas.. 
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?  [Vit.   A,f  Vion^cnsfv  Al  36104 

"•-  -•    St  *(.nM>gloii,  DC  20003 

:•*    W  #875Washin|toii,  DC70001-2109.. 

wr  i,»rjf  N?w  Yyrt    Nlr  10016      

',.11   Sijs.'i  fjce  *ifisnOria,  V»  :'230? 


s   ^Tdi* 


.0  BioomlKHd  Hills,  Ml  48013.. 

'  ■■)    -■"  -ic:  14  Appun  Wiy  CjnUXKlge  MA  0213J. 

*.^i--     "  1110U661  _ 

ji    HI  M-iaOn  IsUM.  WA  3S110 „ 


Maik  »  Giao.  1015  IW  Strtrt.  NW.  #802  WWmjton.  DC  20005 „ „ 

Casson  Harkms  S  UFMo  1233  Toenicth  Stwt.  NW  #800  Wisli>n|taii.  DC  20036  ... 
Do 

W»  J  Cisletan  ;0OO  Wilson  Boulwa'fl  i»?'OC  Adinglon,  VA  22209 

G  Ihonus  CilOf  1050  Ulli  Street.  NW  WasSmjlori  DC  20036 „ 

Oo  „ „„  _ 

Dn  _ ;... 

Marrfy  i   Cauinen  K 
Mary  ^jwanj^f    1'-  ''. 

Wee  Uvanfy   ,'6'  M^oi 
CMefOerj  S  ^isa:'a'f^ 

Cc 
OntfrowMii  J  Sei«;>_i 

Ontefiof  Ene*!jy  Cofi   ►^ '?  b'->  Ji-' 

O.tijn  f\itic  Hiu;.  ■'■'44  teuiu.; 

Do     _ „.„ 

Do   ;;;;;;;■;;;■•■■;-■■;;-;    ■  ■ :'::"':'' '^"'"^'ZI'I'Z'. 

Bj»«I  Cermet,  1909  »  Sitwl  NW  Washflgtor  DC  :0049        

Chatnunie  (  Pjriit.  liOl  Vermont  Aw   NW.  #900  Wistnnston,  K  2000S 

Oi.. 
Da. 
b.. 

Do 
C^^dwe^l  5  Haw-  i!0  35  West  Wactei  Dii«-(|i3300  Oncago.  II  60601.. 

Do  

Micnaei  :  0:»ivj<\    !3:ri5lr»e!   N'lV  Was*imgtw  DC  20036 

Marts  Chaloi';   DJ:  iS'"  i;    NA   ^lOO^  Wasftm|ton  DC  20005       „ 

Tf-v  M  CtvamMfia-r   ;3-'  t  St'W  N*  Aastiinjlon  DC  ?0006 

"Jiantif^  4ssaiaiK  in:    :^'-  >  ^■■'^:  1W  #200  Wastiingtm  DC  20006.. 
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t^pioyfr  Client 
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Micnaei  D  C^ao^T■.an   ^ 


•3    *"•  .r  ;■    NW  #511  Washington  DC  20007.. 
■t-.  t.   i.-    './(  Waviington  DC  20036 

:.  VP  W  ■-,      ,4  17102 

'■ft'   IW   ,»;.;c  AKPip^lon  DC  20005      I.J!..' 

■    l-'ef'   NW  *3'.,i  '^jlon  DC  20005 


T'wias  B  Oaoman   »C  f  Sl"*l  S*   #3;j  Waifiingtoo,  DC  20024 „_ 

W 'Um  C  aiacman  ;gOI  (on  Scot'  Drive  AfNnglon  VA  22202  „  „„ "' 

0  DcnaWsod  Oiapclon  is:  l^f  Slwl  NW  #500  fast  Wasnmglon  DC  20004_™_._ 1..!!...".' 1" 

Pejjv  Oiarren   Hi  Memonai  0<«it   »-j  4  Camtyiflgp  MA  02138 „™  ™-..„.  _      „ 

Ri^^aia  *  aartr   691/  Cl'^  4.e  Bo(*g3  Bay   ~Ji  91923  ..  ._  „    . „  .„  ..„„  Z 

3av«  F  Oiayliin   ?33  ISf  $!■?«'  NW   «9;..  Wayiinglon,  DC  20005 ".."_.! .I.Z  J. 

.Ki*  Cr««  III  io::!  Cor.ieclicai  Aiftnue  NW  #1:1  Wj'j.tiinijicin  DC  20036  ""' 

Michael  R  CMis   HS  S  ?;id  Sites' Aflington  V«    :;■.: 

i>eni',ca!  Marutac!urers  toil  .nc  2501  M  Stree'   NW  A  nr  "j-'W  DC  20037 

Chemtai  Soecialtw  Manulactuiers  Aisn  Int   :r     ,  >■  -  '   .■  Avenue.  NW  #1120  Washington  DC  JOOS" 

CriermkoH  i  Comoany   1826  Werson  Plact  NW    »   '    A :  -  ^gton  DC  20036 
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Samuet  0  Chilcole  Jt    'S'i  {»?  Si'eel   NW   #80G  Wayiington  DC  20006 „„" 

Childten !  Teleinson  Workshop,  One  Lincoln  P1a;a  Ne*  lyi  NY  10023 

•ygai  M  OiiMress  811  W  Marvin  Avenue  Wautiactw  n  /5165  

Nam  Hong  0»   1030  lilli  Street,  NW   #'76  Washintion   DC  ?0005       

)oseo^  L  Oioquetle  III  Verimil  Pelioleum  Assn  P  Q  Boi  566  Monlpeiier  VT  05602 

Rchard  CJiriss   1957  E  Sireel,  NW  Waslwiglnn   DC  :0006 

Hal  M  Chirstensen  317  Massactiusetts  Ave    Nf   #iOC  Washmglor   DC  20()02   .  ..„ 

Sanwl  #  Owisline  III  1129  20th  51    NW   #?00  Washington  DC  20036 

lames  I  Oiiisly,  1730  Pennsytvaraa  Ave    NW   #:6:  Washington  DC  20006     

ChuM  Corpofaton  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  N)  0'06:  

Chugach  tlectrc  Assn  Inc  PO  Bo»  196300  AjKhorate  AH  99ol9  630O    .. 

Alan  L  Chvotliin   14829  DuW  Drive  GailhersCuig  MO  '08 '8 

Chwat  Weigend  Assaiates  400  f»5(  Stieel.  HW.  #100  Wisiwiglofi.  DC  MObl.lZ, 

Do  

Oo  „ ".    .'"   ■. 

Do :. 


I OSC  CoonectiCij' Ave    NW   »?:2  Wj^^niig'on  DC  20036.. 


Unrveisily  ol  Vermont 

Valley  Children  s  Hospilal  '. ZZZ^. 

Western  townships  Utilities  Aulhonty  

WOKlak  &  Assocs  Inc  'or  Children  5  Hosoilai  Dl  PutsPurgn     , 

Wofkf  trade  Center  Boston  _ 

George  D  Zamias  ..... „.....„_™.... „ 

AmBon  Consulting  Engineers  Council -.._...,..„.„.___..... 

Foundation  lo<  Eye  Research,  Ik „ 

Healthc«e  Recoveries  inc    ._ 

IBW,  Inc  

Neece  Dtoi  4  Assaiates,  Inc   ( For  Association  ot  Small  Business  Develoomeni 
Centers,' 

Neece  Caloi  i  Assaiates  (for  National  Assn  ot  Devetopmeni  Companies) 

Neece  Dtoi  4  Assaiates  Inc  i  for  Southeastern  Lumper  Manulacluiers  Assn) 

Alabama  Power  Company  

Mercury  Stainless  Corp  

Reno  Civanaugn  S  Hornig  (For Council  o(  Large  PuBiic  Housing  Authorities) 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  

Grumman  Corporation 
Martin  Marietta  Corp,... 
Tiulxnw  Compuy,  Inc. 


Dlte/F«1  Worth  tnfl  Airport 

hfenac  Corporation  

NewUlIM  Motor  Manufacturing.  Inc.. 

Port  ot  Oakland  „, 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  PeisoiB 

Amalgamated  Metal  Co'p  PLC 

American  Paper  Inslitule,  lnc.._....__ 

AES  Corporation        „..„. 

Kapp  Chemicals,  Inc  _ „ 

Ormal  Energy  Systems,  Inc „. 

Onliow  tejtiiermal  Corp    _ 

Ruan  Transportation  Management  Syslans , 

Choco  Board  Options  Eichange       ... 

Corn  Coalition , 

Haiia  fngineering  Co 

American  Mining  Congress ..., 

National  Constructors  Assooaton  , 

Associated  General  Con'ractots  ot  Amenca , 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons    

American  Eipress  1^  , 

American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFLCIO      , 

Coalition  3t  Publicly  Traded  Limited  Pannershi|S 

Manville  CorDoration  „ 

Me'cai'  4  !*1<  kVB  Grous  ,,.!.!.„„ 

Newtial'  L.ino  3nd  Fafning  Company ...„ 

LTV  C^-rporation 

Amencjn  Wire  Produceij  Assn  

National  Mjctimp  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Biscu't  4  Craclier  Manufacturers  Assn...„ 

Natior.ai  Aiii'  si  Realtors  

j..-.,|.  \/r,^r^  jnd  Pilots  Assn    

V. '  ■  j'nrj'  Business  Services  et  al „..„ 

"I*-    '.  B.iif:    For  Rhone-PoulenC'  „ 

Action  '^y  Children  s  Television  

County  Administtalive  Otiice  County  ol  Santa  Ciitt.. 

National  Center  lor  Clinical  Inlant  Programs  

Crura  4  forslei  Corp 

Penco  International  


600  00 
U24  80 


American  Museum  ol  Natural  Histoty. 

Arena  Stage „ 

Bishop  Museum     

Butfalo  Museum  o(  Science 

Capital  CtiHdrens  Museum 

Cincinnati  Museum  of  Natural  His'ory. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Denver  Museum  oi  Natural  History 

Directors  Guik)  of  America 

field  Museum  ol  Natural  History 

Fine  Arts  Museums  ot  San  Francisco. 

ford  s  Theater 

friends  ol  the  Ne*  Jersey  State  Museum 

Grimes  P'oduction   Inc 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ol  Art 

Meridian  House  international 

Milwaukee  Putiic  Museum     

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  

National  Museum  of  Women  m  the  Arts 

NalKinat  Symphony 

Natural  History  Museum  ol  Los  Angeles  Caiii^ 

Phillips  Collection 

Rahester  Museum  4  Science  Center 

George  Seylxjit  1  family  Trust  ,1 

Shakespeare  Thealer  at  the  folger 

Teitiie  Museum 

University  ol  Nedraska  Stale  Museum 

University  of  Pennslvania  Museum 

Washington  Ballet 

Washington  Opera 

Washington  Pertormmg  Arts  Society 

Chamber  ol  Mines  ot  South  Africa 

Universal  frulrade  Co.operative  Ltd 

ToPacco  Institute  Inc 

Housing  Roundlahte  

Korea  foreign  Trade  Assn 

American  Pet'Oleum  Institute 

Assaiated  General  Contractors  of  Amenca 

Delta  Dental  Plans  Assn 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade 

Air  Products  4  Chemicals,  Inc 
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186.22 


12.00000 

25,000.00 

S26.53 

73500 


16.590.00 

"i'moi 

-2.17000 

iaoooiid 


5.710.00 


363.00 
3.000.00 

■l2.'375.bo' 

'  2.506.M 
11.798.00 
19.688.00 


8.00000 
2.S85.35 
32.500.00 


1.16200 


2.01404 

2.883.93 

45.28 


1.40000 

6.497 17 
38315 


Sundslrand  Corporation 
American  Home  Sewing  Assn  Inc 
American  Pipe  4  Accessories  League 
American  Radio  Relay  League  Inc 
Associated  Laksmiths  ot  Wrica 
National  licensed  Beverage  Assn 


975.00 

sbb'w 

1.581.65 

1.421.77 

242.00 


1.435.27 

1.805.42 

30105 


58,895  00 

350  10 
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Receipts 
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Do 


Charisse  Victoria  Ciambione   1  /Ob  South  I  /Ih  Street  las  Vegas  Nv  89104 _ 

Imda  Church  Ciocci   2301  M  Street   NW  Washington  DC  2003'  

Citizen  Lapor  Energy  Coalition   1300  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #  Ml  Washington  OC  20036  

Citizens  loi  Sensible  Control  of  Acid  Ram  .CSCAR     ;  o  130;  Connecticut  Avenue   NW  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Citizens  Politcal  Action  Committee  PO  Bo>  i,ii  m  South  A  Street.  #2  Qjinaid.  CA  93032 

Donald  D  Clancy  6507  Leeds  Lane  Cincinnati  OH  45215         „ „.„... 

fred  D  Clark  Jr    1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036."."!.".".'"Z.".Z~l'IiZZZ..™l~ 

Lynn  C  Dark   141!  k  Street   NW   #50(  Washington   DC  ?O0O5 ._, _ 

Marshall  C  Clark   5709  W  ?lsl  Street  PO  Bo»  4:6;  Topeka  KS  66604. 

Robert  G  Clark   400  Madrson  St    #  1908  Aleiand'ia   VA  22314 

Rudy  I  Clark   534.'  Woodburi  Woods  Lane  fairta.   VA  22032 _„ 

Vernon  A  Clark    1730  M  Street   NW   #9! :  Wasnmgton,  OC  20036 „ .._.._„...,.».._.„. 

Sara  t   Clary   1629  k  Street   NW   #1010  Washington,  OiC  2l)066~l-l!!!iiZ_l™iZZZZ.Z.I.Z_.. 

Bill  Oayton   112?Coloiado   #307  Austin  TX  78701  .'. 

Cleary  Goniieh  Sleen  4  Hamilton  1752  N  Sireel  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Dc 


National  Weather  Service  Employee"  Organization,. 


American  Public  Power  Assn 


Grxety  Manufacturers  ot  America  Int  

Teie  Press  Assaiates  Inc  i for  Japan  Fishe'te'  Association). 

National  Rural  flectr<  Cooperative  Assn  

DistricI  ot  Columbia  Chamber  of  Comr>iercf 

kansas  Electric  Cooperatives   inc    kEC 

Rvder  Systems  Inc 

Air  force  Sergeants  Assn   inc 

vern  Dark  &  Assoaates  i  for  Metromedia  lompanv 


Dc 
Do 
Do 
Dc 

Oo 


Ronald  D  Clements   1111  19lh  St    NW  9th  Floor  Wasnmgton  OC  20036 _..- _.» 

Cleveland  Electric  lllummaling  Cc   55  PuOlic  Souare  PO  Boi  5000  Cleveland  OH  44113 .. 


vein  Clark  4  Assaiates  i  for  RJR  Nabiscc  Washington,  he).. 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers  

Advanced  Telecommunicalion  Cote      

Columbia  Savings  4  Loan  Assn        _ „.. 

Cfompton  4  knowles  !3oiD  ...„.„._.„,.„..„...... 

Day-Gic  Color  Corp 

Harry  frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  

Ministry  of  finance  4  Public  Ctedi'  ot  the  united  Me>iCM  SI 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank „..„ 

Union  Oil  Cc  o'  Caiitomia  el  il _ 

fdiso"  Elec'nc  Institute      _. 


Cleveland-Clitts  Inc 
W  M  Click   2711  N 
Cirf'ord  4  Warnke  8 

Dc 

Do 
Clohan  4  Dean   1101 

Do 
Edward  T  Cloonan    ' 
Pilar  M  Cloud   1201 
Stephen  J  Cloud 
W  Dewey  Glower 


100  Superior  Avenue  Cleveland  OH  44114  2589 

Haskell  PO  Bo>  Mi  Dallas  TX  75221 

5  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20006... 


Vermont  Ave    NW  #400  Wastiingtor'  OC  20005 


;o  Pine  Street   39tfi  'loor  New  vork   NY  10270  

il  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #807  PO  Bc>  7566  Washington  DC  20044.. 

220  L  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

1199  North  fairlax   #801  Aleiandna   VA  :;314 

Coalition  "lor  Acid  Ram  Equity  I  CARE.   PO  Bo.  33924  Washington   DC  20033-0924      „ 

Coalition  tor  American  Energy  Security   1050  Thomas  leffersori  St    NW  6th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20007 

Coalition  ol  Americans  to  Protect  Sports  iCAPS     ?0C  Castlewood  Onve  North  Palm  Beach  fl  33408  , 

Coalition  to  keep  Alaska  Oil  AFL«  Building  815  16th  Street  NW   #309  Washington  DC  20006 

Coalition  to  Oppose  Eneigy  Taxes   1100  15th  SI    NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20005    

Coalition  to  Preserve  low  Income  Housing  Tai  Credit   2300  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20037 „ 

Coalition  to  Stop  Gun  Violence   100  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  OC  20002         

Coan  4  Lyons   1625  Eye  St    NW   #1015  Washington   DC  ?0006        _ — 

Alan  J  Cobb   1120  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #  1 1 30  Washington  DC  200(35" - 

Richard  B  Cobb  Petroleum  Council  ol  Ga  5C  Hurt  Plz    St   #  '20  Atlanta  GA  30303-2923. 

Don  V  Cogman   1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #535  Washington   00  20036 _ 

Dan  Cohen  500  North  Capitol  Street  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20001 

Daniel  L  Cohen   1050  31st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  ?00G?  

David  Cohen,  1616  P  SI    NW   #320  Washington  DC  20036  . , 

Jacijueline  Abelman  Cohen  1199  N  fairlai  St    #701  Alexandria  VA  22314     _._. 

John  Cohen   1331  Penn  Ave    NW   #1500  North  Washington  DC  20004  1703 


Southland  Corporation 

Australian  Meat  4  Live  Slock  Cop 

i  C  Maxtone-Mailer     ^ „...„... 

Nonprescrrption  Drug  Manulacturers  Assji     

Coalition  for  Higher  fducation  Assistance  Organizalioio.. 

S'uden'  Loan  funding  Corp  ol  Ohio      

Ameior  Internationa'  Group  Inc      „ 

BSA  Business  Sottwarf  Assn   Inc     ..„.„.„.„„„ 

American  Petroleum  inst'tute  ........ ........... 

National  Assn  ot  Truck  Stop  Ooeiatois.  Inc „ 


300.00 

~mm 


2500 

1.30000 
3.24600 


HIUS 


78.75 


1.17375 

"imm 


mm 

■'■'437M 


63.00 
40000 


300.00 


95.54021 


6.730.0( 


6nJ3 


ijoui 


58.136.00 


fISN   Inc  

National  Advisory  Council  ot  HUD  Management  AgenlS.. 

Pet'Oleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America _. 

American  Petroleum  Inst'tute  ..._._—... ... 

RCf  Group  Inc 

I  American  Israei  Public  Affairs  iComm  

Assaialion  of  Trial  Lawyers  ot  Amenca      

I  Prolessionais  Coalition  lor  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

National  Assn  ot  Tobacco  Distributo's         „._., 

National  Assaiation  ol  Manutacture-s  .....„„.^ 


Cohen  4  White   1055  Thomas  letterson  Street   NW   #504  Washington  OC  20007 „ „...         Computer  4  Communications  Industry  Assn 

Cohn  and  Marks   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 ""' —  "•■"'"  ^'"*  '^' 

loseph  I  Colaneri   1050  Conneclicul  Ave    NW   #760  Washington   DC  20036 

Douglas  Cole   1101  17lh  Sireel   NW   #400  Washington   DC  20036  _ _. 

f  William  Cole   1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #  760  Washington  DC  20036   „ „.._. 

ken  W  Cole   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #700  Washington  00  20004 — 

Cole  Corette  4  Abrutyn   PC    1 1 10  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #900  Washington   DC  20005 _..._ - 

Colette  R  Coleman   1200  1711  Street  NW  Washington   M  20O3i3  „1 

Jessie  M  Colgate   51  Madison  Avenue  New  vork   NY  10010  - _.._ 

Emile  G  Collado  III  Collado  Assaiates  1405  Montague  Dnve  Vienna  VA  22180 _. 

Collier  Shannon  4  Scott   1055  Thomas  letterson  St    NW   #306  Washington  DC  20007 .„„.__....... 

Dc  -..-.— . 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Maclean  Hunter  Cable  T\' 

Union  Oil  CC'  of  Calrtornia  _.....»....«.»..»... 

American  President  Companies.  IW.. _ _ 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California    « 

Atlied-Signal  Inc  „ , 

Government  ot  the  Netherlands  Antilles 

Loutsiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co ,  ...- - 

Matsushita  Eiec  Corp  ifor  Int'l  Electron  MIgis  t  Conam.. )... 

National  Restaurant  Assn  „ 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Compani 
American  Watch  Assn 

Alliance  tor  Capital  Access  „....,...„.««♦_. 

American  Car  Rentai  Assn ......«,..«.«.......«.. 

American  Couplings  Coalition  

American  frozen  food  Institute        

American  Institute  ot  Steel  4  I'or  „ 

Ameron  Meat  Institute  _. 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn ._™. 

Assaialion  of  Certified  Trucking  Sctkwls » 

Bicycle  Mfgrs  Assn  of  Amer   Inc  

Coalition  (or  Safe  Ceramicware  

CommiTlee  of  American  Ammunition  Manutactuws....- 

Croc  Insurance  Research  Bureau 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coaniior 

food  Marketing  Institute 

foohivear  Industries  ot  America 

Gerico 

Independent  lubtican'  Manufacturers  Am.. 

Inland  Steel  Corp  

Leather  Industries  of  America  ..,..~. 

Lykes  Brothers  Inc  ......... 

Municipal  Castings  Fair  T'ade  Council.™ . 

ftationai  Assn  ot  Convenience  Stores 

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos 

National  Broiler  Council  

National  Coalition  ot  Fresh  Potato  ProctSSOis 

National  Cosmetology  Assn  mc        „„..„ 

National  Juice  Products  Assr        

National  Pasta  Assn  

Norris  Industries  — ..... 

Outdoor  Power  Eouipment  Institute -.._—. 

Petroleos  de  Venezuela  S  A ___.- 

PetroJam   Ltd  

Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation.. 

Shipbuilders  Council  ot  Ame'ica  ..___..__ 

Saiety  ot  Indepenoent  Gasoline  Ma'keie's  o'  Amenca...... 

Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  the  United  States  

Zurich-American  Insurance  Companies 


Michael  A  Collins  13106  Ivy  Drive  Bellsvilie  MD  20705 - - 

Paula  J  Collins.  1020  19th  St,  NW  #600  Washington  DC  20036    

R  J  Collins   1667  k  Street  NW   #300  Washington   DC  20006  _.- 

Stepben  )  Collins,  1620  Eye  St    NW  #1000  l#ashington  DC  20006 _..— 

William  P  Collms,  5055  Seminary  Road  Alexandria  VA  22311  ~.~~ — —— 

Camilla  L  Collova  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  #1007  Washington  DC  20C36 _ — 

Kent  W  Colton  15th  4  M  Streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Mary  Cotville  1155  15th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005  — - ,.  „     ,       ,   ,.. 

(effrev  W  Combos  Co  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  211  7lh  Ave  North  Nashv*.  IN  37219 - *™"""  Petroleum  Institute 

Loii  A  Comeau  805  15th  Street  NW  #610  Washington  DC  20005  2207 ICf  Industries  Inc 


United  Assn  ot  Jnymen  4  Appren  of  Pimbg  4  Pipe'tg  hxluslty.. 

American  Express  Co  — 

Amdahl  Corp 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  tie  US.,  he 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc        -— .. 

Armstrong  Work)  Industries  Inc       _ 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Buiklers  ot  the  US 

National  Broiler  Council 


4JOOilO 
30.000.00 

2.00000 
131.64200 

ijidbbo 

8.500.00 

1.40000 
5.00000 
12.349.98 
2.00000 
7.353.06 
2.500.00 
130.00 
2.022.50 
1.911.25 

rsdo'oo 

500.00 


lOJMOO 

1.500.00 

153.00 


30.00000 
4.78500 


IJWOO 
340.00 

"lijbiio 

725.00 
50000 

'■"Miioo 

85.00 
3.450.00 
2.000.00 


500.00 
8J85.00 
IJOOJO 


(0.00 


8.O75J00 
lOJOOM 

"UMOO 
8.48000 
1.05000 
1.200.00 
6.00000 


1AI0.00 
T.OMLOO 


i.2sejio 
ijsaoo 

500.00 


51.79414 


151J9 

■"loooS 

11.043.00 

654.90 

3.11970 

49.70 

1.11247 

100.00 

5600 


3604 
10322 
628.29 

"SToo 


8.78729 
9(400 
121.96 


30.00000 
4.78500 


l/MOOO 
340.00 

"moo 

725.00 
SOOOO 

"800.00 
8500 

3.450.00 
2.00000 


SOOOO 
8J85.00 

IJOOOO 


6000 


8.075JI0 

"i.Tww 

8.48000 

1.05000 

1.20000 

45003 


2.77586 


UMI 


1920 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


>?3ni:arKy  y  individyai  fifmg 


Conlofi  L«  t  G(«<i  PC    ?100  Mid  Comment  Io<«n  401  Sourn  Scslor  Avenue  I.jia  0«  /4103,, 
COTBkjIi  4  HunI  One  Coutttwuse  Metro   #830  21%  *ilsoii  Boo*\.ar^  i:;-r-,r   ,4    :-;i)\ 


X  200061809. 
"•■  DC  20006 


o2  ii^/W'iisiinfiBiiriicnne'^ 


CaiwTOtiee  'w  Ameica  s  Cooyignt  Comnunitv  :OCC  f.  Si'ee'  IV* 
Commnee  ta  Ofrll  »ourse(t  Housed*!  Moving  201!  t»e  St'eet  SW  »-..  Ai  • 
DmmitlK  ta  fjn  Trade  »irii  China  f»«?rm  Pant  Rii  Boi  :38  MeC''.)  A«  • 
Conmitlee  w  Humane  Lejtsulen  Inc  ;M6  ;9lh  SlW  IW  »i  *a',nir£'  r  , 
Cawnittee  on  U  S  Bicineis  CanaWr  -Jr  s  Healin  ins  *Sjn  :  -  3v«wid  u>)i.s<^i 
Commitlee  lo  Assure  the  A.aiUCilitv  ji  Cjsem   i?!'  G  S'    NW  *asnmglon  DC  20007 

Committee  to  Piolecl  lie  fanwy  8001  fxtes  Place   # ;;:  StxinBiieW  VA  221jl   „ 

Comminee  'o  Supgoit  I*  Anlitiust  Laws   i40i  i«e»  «o(«  Avenue   1*   <|i/40  Waoliinglon  DC  MOOS 1. '~ Z. 

Common  Cause  2030  M  St    NW  *asfiin|ion  OC  :M  <t  _, 

Community  Se^ce  Council  o>  Cenfai  IN  Inc   1823  Sw'n  Met<lian  indianaeotis,  IN  46202 

Competitive  [ntetorise  Institute  :3]  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Sf  *20fl  Washmslon  DC  20003 

Compressed  Gas  Assn  tWium  Advsofi,  ijunc»   Crystal  i^aievnay  ♦!   Suie  501   1235  ieHerson  Daws  Highway  Artngton.  M 


.  Bo.  : "  Gi;  Har»  WA  9833i-001/ .. 


:2ro2 

Vetomca  Complon  Ret  »C'W 

fatry  I  Conaway   lOCl  ;2n()  Street   NW   nUOC  yKssfnngion  OC  20037 

Befl  M  ConcHin   I5OO  Planning  Reseaicti  [)nve  Mclean  VA  22102       „ 

Conletence  ol  Stale  Bank  Supefvisots   iO;-'  :8tn  51    NW  Waslimglon  K  2O03f„ 

Gary  l  Conklmg  PB  Boi  500   50  '0^  Beaverton  OR  97077  _ „_ 

leanne  «  Connelly   IS/5  fye  St    NV»   »340  Wastimgton  DC  20006 _ „ 

RoOeH  I  Connet   !  1 00  Connecticut  Ave    «IV»  *jsnington  DC  20036 

B'lan  I  Connw    1235  leHefSon  Dans  Mfwy    #^01;  Arlington  VA  22202 

Richa'd  )  Connoi  Ir    1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   »'!0i:  Waslnngton,  DC  20004 _ 

Ir-y  C  Connors   1 /45  )et<efSon  Dans  Hisnway   *5i;  ArMngion  V*  22202      . 

Oavid  Conover   1500  Rtwde  Island  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036   -_  „„  „ 

David  R  Conrad   1400  I6tti  Street   N**  yyastiington   DC  20036-0001     _ „ „. 

Conservative  Action  lot*y  PO  Boj  33jiij2  los  Angeies  CA  90093      „ 

Consdidaled  Rail  Corooraton  PC  Bo>  234;:  Wastimglon  DC  20026        

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns   1  d22  «  Street  NW  #836  WasJiinglon  DC  20005 

Consumer  inetgy  Council  of  America  Bevearcn  Foundation  2000  I  St ,  NW.  #802  Waslwigtal.  OC  20O36.. 

Win  I  Conlney  Suite  B  1130  E   Mailandaie  3lvd  HaiianCaie  fl  33009....,.., _ _. 

Daniel  J  Conway   1819  L  5;    'in  fkw  Wasmngion   DC2:iC.'i'    , „ 

lonn  A  Conway,  1201  16ifi  Street  NW  Washington  9C  2'Aif     „  . _. 

)onn  I  Coogan   1?26  Eye  Steel   NW   #1050  Wasnington   Di;  'I"''"'        

Aeundra  W  Coon,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #:30i2N  *3;r 
Cneryi  I  Cook  600  Maryland  Ave  SW  »""2W  Wasliing'on  X  . 
*•  Rctiard  Cook  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  V.  2 
rtiomas  M  Cook  1301  PennsyNania  Ave  NW  #300  Wjsnmg'on 
Cook  Group  Inc  300  fountain  Squar»  PO  Bo<  isog  Blocn-mg'in 
[leenD  Coo»e  1 1 Q  Maryland  Ave  N{  Sui'e  .::  Was.M-g'jr  y 
R*er!  M  Coon  li    65  PondtieM  Road  Bronxviiie  Nv  ; " '  » 

Benie  f   Cooney  2000  K  St    NW   8!n  'W  Wasnmgior   [y;  2'>006       

Bran  D  Coone;   1125  l5tti  Street  NW  Wasnington   DC  "}0''^     

Edward  Cooney   1319  f  St    NW   #500  Washington   K  2'V»:i    

Beniamin  Y  Cooper  li    1730  Norm  Unn  ?t   AtSngion   .'A  22:C'9  _ 

CVrry  [  Cooper   2301  Mame'  Sl'eei   5L<  1  Pnuadeiphia   s«  :9101     

Mitcliefl  I  Cooper   lOCl  Conneclcul  Ave    NW  Washingtor   DC  20036     

Daf'ell  Coover   499  South  Capitol  St    SW   #4  21  Washington   DC  20003. ..„ 

laa  I  Copeland  3633  M  Streei  NW  Washington  OC  2000'       „ 

Im  Copeland  S  Assaiates  553  New  .lersey  Ave    NW   #880  Washington  DC  200O1. 

MicftaH  I  Copps   1700  North  Moore  St'eei  Arimgioi^  VA  22209 

ijpyrighi  Remedies  Coalition   2000  H  Stree'   NW   #600  WasJiington  OC  20006-1809 

)o(in  F  Corcoran   1500  «  Streei   NW   »; '3  Washington  DC  20005 „„._ 

\m  Corcoran   360  E   Randoicn   #2JG2  .>icagc  H  6060!         ,, 

Fank  W  Coriev  8430  Blakiston  lane  Aieianana   vA  22308        „ ,  ^. 

Do  

Gorman  Law  Oftes   1420  16th  Streei   NW  Wasfimjton  DC  20036 _.      ^ 

Do.. 


Employer  Oient 


Receipts 


Enoendilures 


Ilinlty  Rent  ACar  System  mc 
GoM  fields  Operating  Oj  Mesomte 


625  00 


n.msi 


i-K-ion  OC  20004... 

.1:24 

■004  „„ 

Di"  20004 

"402 

.02 


Mercer  Meidinger  Hansen.  Inc 

PlMmng  Research  CorporalKM .... 

Tektnni.  inc 

Chamoion  international  Corp , 

Chrysler  Corpora'ion  

KalBnai  Utility  Contractors  Assn . 
(oseph  E  Seagram  S  Sons  Inc 
Manufactured  Housing  Institute 
National  Rifle  Assn  of  America..... 
Italional  WiWtife  Federation 


Textile  Rental  Services  Assn  ot  America 

Reinsurance  Assn  o(  America 

National  Education  Assn 

Eastman  Kodak  Co         

Electron*:  Data  Systems  Corp 

Farmers'  Educational  I.  Co-openlne  Unim  Ol 

General  £iectr«  Co    

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 


American  Litirary  Assn  „.. 

National  Comm  to  Presence  Socai  Secunlif 

Nation.^i  Comm  Ic  Preserve  Social  Security........ 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  America 

food  Research  4  Action  Center 

Prtntmg  Industries  of  America   Inc     

PtiiladelDhia  Eiecfnc  Co  

Rut*er  i  Plastic  Footwear  Manufacluiets  Itasil.. 

National  Assn  ol  independent  Insurers , 

fidelity  Paofic  Group  inc      „ 

Pacific  Mutual  tile  Insurance  Co 

American  Meal  Institute    


to.. 
Ol.. 

e>.. 
to.. 

to.. 
Do 


'Corn  Reliners  Assn  Inc,  HOC  Connectcut  Ave    NW  #1120  Washington  OC  2003S 

David  I  Cornweli  221/  Casement  Drive  Falls  Cnurcn  VA  22046 

Ernest  J  Corrado   1000  16lh  Sf    NW   #511  Washington  OC  20036 

Richard  L  Corrigan  655  i5th  Streei   NW  Suite  #444  Washington  DC  20005 

Marly  Corny   19D9  K  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20049 

Allan  D  Cors   1455  Pennsy^anla  Avenue  NW   »30C  Washington  DC  20004         "  J_ 

William  R  Corson   !;25K  Street   NW   #903  Washington   OC  20006    1 ~Z"Zi 

Cosmetic  loilelry  &  Fiagiance  Assn,  Inc   1110  Vermont  Ave    NW   #800  Wisliiniitn  DC  JIMOS" 
Gregory  Costa   lOOC  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #800  Washington   DC  20005 
I  Daniel  CosteHo   1615  M  St    NW  Washington   DC  20062 

Michael  f  CosleHo   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #404  Washington  DC  20036    Z 

Donna  I  Costlow   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #  1 500  N  Washington   DC20OO4._ "J 

Dan*  I  Coughim   1155  15ih  Street   NW   #302  Washingtor  DC  20005  .  Zl 

Council  lor  Rural  Housing  and  Development   2300  M  St    NW  Washington   DO  "1036  ..    . 

Counol  ot  Industrial  Boiler  Owriers  6035  Burke  Centre  Parkway   #352  Bu'ke   .A  22015 
Council  ot  Institutional  Investors   1420  Iblh  Street   NW   #4C:  Washing'on   DC  20036 
Council  ol  Slate  Chambers  ol  Commerce   122  C  SI    NW   #200  Washington  DC  2O0O1    .  I. 

Council  on  Alternate  fuels   1225  Eye  SI    NW   #320  Washington   DC  20005  "' 

lames  Cousins   1709  New  York  Avenue  NW   #801  Washington  OC  20006 _L 

Susan  M  Cousins,  1615  H  Street  NW  Washington   OC  20062 

Mark  )  CovaH   1319  F  Street   NW   #1000  Washington   DC  '0004 

lohn  F  Cove  918  15th  St    NW   #202  Washington  DC  20006  .    .        „„''"' 

Do  . 

Michael  W  Cover   1020  19th  Street  NW   #200  Washington   OC  20036 „ 

Covmglon  4  Burling   120!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  PO  Boi  '366  Washmgloii  DC  20044 

Do 

Do 

to 

to... 

to... 

to.. 

to... 

to.- 

to.. 

to.. 

to-. 

to.. 

to-. 

to... 

to.... 

to... 

to... 

to 

Do 

Do 
Eugene  S 
C  Demmg 

Do 


Norfolk  Soulhern  Corp 

Wallace  Associates  Corp  

in  Electro-Optical  Products  Dm _ 

Pilkington  Optronics,  Inc       

American  Newspaper  PuWishers  Assn 

Kelso  4  Company _ „ 

Maiestic  Realty  Co „ _., 

MCA  he  

National  Structured  Selltemenls  Tiaije  ten 

Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York 

Tropicana  International  Inc  

U.S  league  of  Savings  institutions    


3.000.00 
32.037  72 

9  500  00 

2  4/9,185  43 

84,275  57 
20.489  00 


10.60000 

MOM 

10.00000 
562  50 
8.500  00 
1.01105 
6.351.67 


13.50000 


Anwncan  tnstilute  ol  Merchant  Shrppmi .. 
CH2MHi« 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

Corning  Glass  Works  

General  Media  POF  Subsidiary  Co „ 


PuDlic  Securities  Assn 

US  Chamber  ot  Commerce  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corporation .. 
Natnnal  Assn  ot  Manutactuers.. 
Bristol  Myers  Co. 


Cowen   2/59  Untorn  Ljne  NW  Washington  X  20015 „ 

Cowtes  6th  floor  1050  Thomas  letterson  St'eef  NW  Washington  OC  20007.. 


US  league  ol  Savings  Institutions  ._ „ _ 

U  S  ChamOer  of  Commerce  «...„... .....—, , 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals .„ 

Cove  Associates  mc  :  for  Association  of  U  S  Night  Vision  Manufacturers) 
Grumman  Corporation 

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America.  liK , 

American  Watch  Assn „ „.,...., 

Amoco  Corporation     , 

Arkansas  l>oartment  of  Human  Sfivices -.J.— .'.„.... 

Associatwn  of  Maiimum  Service  Telecasters  Inc. „ „,.„ 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  4  Co 

BSA  Business  Software  Assn  Inc  , 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Integrity  ol  American  TraOemarlis . —........ 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  „.—..., 

ERfSA  Industry  Committee       

International  Swap  Dealers  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute —„...„ 

Lin  Broadcasting  Coip „.„.., „..„ 

Maui  Land  4  Pineapple  Co  Inc _ „ 

Michigan  Department  ol  Social  Services  _..„. 

National  Fxtball  League  

New  York  Stale  Office  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Oevel 

Post  Newsweek  Stations  inc  _ , 

Public  Broadcasting  Service  „ 

Rhode  Island  Depanmeni  of  Human  Services    ..._ „ 

Stale  ol  Idaho  

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  (US) 

Capitol  Cities  ABC  Inc  _ „ _ 

Bering  Sea  fishermen  s  Assn  „ „ ...,„ 

Cordova  District  Fishermen  Unit«( „ „ _..„_ 


2W.0O 
9600 

8,292  50 

17500 

1.00000 

■'I.MS.OO 

""mm 
9,068  00 

275  32 
10,00000 

24  500  00 
6  000  00 

34  000  00 
1  300  00 
5  936  00 
4  850  00 
1,00000 

9000'Ofl 

9  000  00 

1.000  00 

16.75000 


1.250.00 
6.250.00 
6.I7S.OO 
28.75000 


5.702.00 


4,15800 
2.00000 

663  46 
450  00 


/  500  00 
163000 

'  '506.00 
2500 

2  000  00 

15  000  00 
689  99  ! 

?  500  00 

2  500  00 

500  00 


2.SOO.0O 

■■■'4.!425d 
'i7.736'.0b 

■■■■3,'7i250 


,.- - 


4.32O00 
2.13500 


3,500.00 


5.00000 

5.000  00 

21300 
6  900  00 
5,000  00 


23  89 
'3.362  50 


18.724  45 


42,264  12 

11250  00 
542  673  75 


20,489  00 


90031 
2,900  62 
2,974  96 

35305 


12009 
45.25 


14.658.76 
1.900.00 


17100 
118.00 
5000 


21.712  76 


25900 


62  07 

928  00 
1  79015 


3.47717 
3.450.00 


98110 

1,945  25 


2.974.00 
i'29'95 

"i'in'n 


15000 

394.01 


2,00000 

680  39 
'22.76 


500 

10,067  64 

"4,'2'46'43 

28  00 

5  066  10 

27  55 

'5'66 

506 


500 

500 


339  20 
81317 
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1921 


Organi/ation  oi  Individual  fiimg 


Employer  Clienl 


Receipts 


EkpenOitures 


Do 

Be  ,    ,  ,  

Archibald  Go»  2032  M  S'    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

C  Rchard  Co>  280!  West  lyvoia  Road  Charlotte.  NC  28217-4500 
terry  W  Coi  2300  N  Streei  NW  #/23  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do  

Rebecca  Crafora   !  000  Vermont  Ave    NW  #800  Washington.  OC  20005 .... 

Bruce  Craif  PO  So.  6//  Harpers  Ferry  WV  25425        

lames  P  Cramer   1/33  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Mary  I  Cramer   1830  Platte  St   Denver  CO  80202  

Donald  A  Crane   919  l?th  Street   NW   #400  Washington  OC  20006 

Fnc  F   C'aven  PO  Bci  2942  Fori  Worth  TX  76113  

Donald  I  Crawford   183u  M  Sl'eei   NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

Richard  C  C'avrtorii   1825  Samuei  Mo'se  Dnve  Reslon  VA  22090 

ftichaic  L  Crawford  1200  12th  Street  NA  *i 
ftoOir  C'awforC  Poi  M  Allentowr  PA  :  f :  ■  - 
"ipaiive  Dynami"    In,-    I  14  i  N 


DC  20036.. 


iOfir  P    Ci;P3r 

■     N^''i 

.-,    p.,  .    ^    '. 

r-i^-r 

■lond.  lA  70401  

K  20O45 
'  1  Washington  DC  26664" 
-r—   Of  20003 


UiA.)- 


'yu;  ■    ■      -n*    1  ',  NE   Adams  Stree!  Peori.i 

Annr  ,"  I, 'IT    -ert.,   ;/g2  Stemmon'.  F-eewav  2'?  ■     '1        '-' 

lOStpr  W   L  hben,  6900  Baliey  Brook  Dr   F,j|i    :.\,-:'    JA  22042  ... .. 

Richatit  t   c  still   !101  Ijth  S"    NW    o'02  W.i,ni"pton,  DC  20005 -. 

ludv  Croc«e'!   .22  Maivland  A.f    NE  Ws.-h-cion   Of  20002 

Robe''  A   •'••       :-22  !/«  !.''«|'   NA    »-'    Washington  DC  20006 

Rooer- A   .    ~i'»     ' )    Mi  ,a,.-.,"    5.^    NW  Washington,  DC  20036., . 

Chaiic,  n  Cmr.w^i..  i.t.  o;oi  Mcoigii  Slitel  vJievy  Cliase.  MO  20J15 -.-., , 

Do'  '  "':"'!Z""Z"""'"""'Z""T!'!r!''''™IZI"i::"Z!ZZI^I!"~ 

Do 

Rae  E  Cronmiller   1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau,  3707  Woodview  Trace  PO  Boi  68700  tntianapolis.  W  46268.. 

Mark  t  Crosby   1/00  North  Moore  St .  #910  Rosslyn  VA  22209 „... 

Davd  I  Crow,  134!  G  Sf    NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20005 , -..-.„.„.-...„,.- 

Do _ ^ ^^.^ . 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Crowell  4  Moriog,  iOOiPennsytvania  Ave.  NW  Washuiglon.  DC  20664  2505 .! 

Do, 


Crowell  4  Moring  International  LP.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Waslwigton  DC  20004-2505... 

Do  "  

Do  

Cuban  American  Foundation  Inc,  7300  NW  35th  Terrace  #105  Miami,  fl  33122 

Luiiey  foste'  i  Co  PC  Bo.  1/370  Washington,  DC  20041  

Philip  Cummmgs.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  liw  Wastimglon.  OC  20004 

Do       


fairtianks  North  Star  Borough „ _... 

Pacific  Marine  fisheries  Commission ..,.— .„.„..i.— .. 

Common  Cause 

Be*  Stoies  Services  inc  

Murphy  &  Demofy.  ltd  t  f or  American  Mobile  Satellite  Corpotatim)  „ 

Muipliy  4  Demory  Lid  (for  Anglo  American  Auto  Audau.  Inc) 

PuWir  Securities  Assn  _ _ 

National  Parks  4  Conservation  Association _ 

American  Institute  ot  Aichitects    .      „....— 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Phihp  Moms.  IBA)-..^ 

W  R  (jace  4  Co  /Work)  Headauarlets 

le.asNew  Meiico  Power  Co  

Securities  Industry  Assn     

National  Grocers  Ass" „..., „ 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

Mack  T'ucks  inc      

Reese  Communications  C«  (lor  PM 
US  Business  4  Industrial  Council. . 

American  Cement  Alliance      

Naliona'  Assn  of  Casualty  4  Surety  I 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics  Inc 

United  Assn  ol  Jnymen  4  Appren  ol  Plntg  I  Pipettg  Mustiy.. 

National  Assn  of  lilargarine  Manufacturers   

Ameiican  Civii  Liberties  Union  ,  ^ 

Portland  Cement  Assn       „—,..—. 

National  Rural  Electric  Coooerative  Assn 

EDO  Corp  „ „.. 

McDonnell  Douglas  He(KJ»teis 

MTS  Systems  (5jrp 

Notlhrop  Corp  „ 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  A»., 


Special  Industrial  Radio  Service  Assn,  tot _— ... 

lelterson  Group  (for  Alumai.  Inc) 

felterson  Group  (for  Apache  P«»«ler) 

lefterson  Group  ( for  Conundrum  Joinl  tienlute) ..._ 

telfetson  Group  (for  Doe  Run  Company) „ 

Jefferson  Group  (for  Lockheed  Corpi  

leflerson  Group  (for  Zmc  Corporation  ot  Amenta) 

American  forest  Resource  Alliance _ 

Asarco  Inc       

Associated  Gas  Distnliulors... 

Avon  Products  Inc  „ ... 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Centra;  Nebraska  Public  Power  i  Irrigation  Oistnct., 

Chesapeake  Utilities  Corp 

City  ol  Nortti  Miami 

Communications  Satellilc  Corp „_< — „ 

Coolt  Inlet  Region.  Inc _-- ... -. 

tajte-Pchei  Industres.  Inc 

Ell  Lilly  4  Company _ „ 

Emery  Worldwide     _ - 

Meridian  Minerals  Co  —,.—.—. 

Minnesota  Mmmg  4  Manufacturmi.  .„—.._„ 
National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler  Distrioutqrs , 

National  Risk  Retention  Assn 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District 

Pan  American  Work)  Aimvays,  Inc.  el  JL. 

Regional  Airline  Association  „..., 

Sterling  Drug  Inc 

Titfany  4  Co      

Trust  lor  Public  Lands 

United  Cilies  Gas  Co 

Western  Governors  Assn.. 

Wyatt  Company        ™ 

Avon  Products   Inc  

Board  of  Foreign  Trade  Gov  t  ol  the  Republic  ot  Qwu.. 
Singapore  Tra*  Development  Board _. 


to.. 
Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 


Law  Ots  of  Jonathan  W  Cuneo.  1401  New  Yorii  Ave.  NW.  #740  Washington.  DC  20005. 


Do 
Do 
Do 


William  I  Cunningham,  815  16tti  St,  NW  Washington  OC  20006.- - 

lohn  I  Curran  905  16th  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20006 „ 

Randall  L  Curr*i  412  Morris  Avenue   #3/  Summit  Nl  07901 „.——.., 

Anne  M  Curry   1/50  K  St    NW  Washington   DC  20006     „.. 

Kathleen  L  Curry   122  C  Si    NW   #/50  Washington  DC  20001 -. 

Wayne  I  Cufm  228  East  Capitol  Street   NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Curtis  Thaiter  Lipe?  Stevens  Broder  4  Micoieau   1  Canal  Pla;a  PO  Son  7326  Portland,  ME  04112. 
Cutler  4  Slantieid   1850  M  Street   NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Everetl  E  Cjtlei   620  SW  Filth  Avenue  BWg    Suite  300  Portland  OR  97204 - -.., 

Ralf  W  K  C.-epluch   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #830  Washington,  OC  20036 

CF  Industries  Inc   Salem  Lake  Or   lOng  Grove  II  6004/    

CR  Associates  31/ Massachusetts  Ave    NE   #100  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do     'ZZZZZZ''"''ZZ''Z'.'. zzzzz....... _ 

CRS  PO  Bo.  118  Cold  Spring  Hartnr  NY  11724  0118 ,~ 

0 Arriorc  4  Doyle  Inc   llSc  15fh  St    NW   #1100  Washington,  DC  20005 ~ 

Do  - — • 

William  K  Daoaghi  Arter  4  HaOden  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #400  Washington  OC  2000S , 

Do  — 

Leslie  Dach   1420  k  Street   NW  Washmglon   DC  20005  

Susan  DahiQuis!   2000  K  SI    NW  8lh  fooi  Washington   DC  20006       — 

Wiiiian'  Kay  Dames   1616  H  SI    NW  Washington   OC  20006 -.- 

Dairv  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Policy  314  C  Sliee!  NE  Washington.  OC  20002 -.-- ,_ 


McOgidm  Dovie  B'owr  i,  Snerser    for  American  Iron  4  Sleel  Inslillllt) , 

McClltdKn  Doyle  B'owr  K  Fnersen  , For  Browning  ferns  Industries)       

McCaWitn  Ooyie  Browr  K  Enersen  i  For  Carismith  Wchman  Case     (for  MHO  Cmsl 

Proscessingi   e'  3 

McCutchen  Doyle  Browr  4  Enersen  (for  Castle  4  Cooke  Inc) „, 

McCutchen  Doyie  Brown  j  Enersen  (for  General  Electric  Company) „ — 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Gulf  Coast  Waste  Drsoosal  Authority)  

McCutchen  Doyie  Brown  4  Enersen    For  New  York  OepI  01  Environmental  ConseiVJ- 

lion 

McCuthchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  ;forRohr  Industries  mci  

McCulchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (for  Southern  California  Assn  o(  Governments)... 

McCuichen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (for  Sterling  Drug,  fnc) ....... — „-_ _. 

Commiitee  10  Support  ihe  Antitrust  Laws  — — , — . — .. 

National  Assn  of  Secu'ties  and  Commercial  Law  Attorneys „ 

National  Coalition  ol  Petroleum  Retailers  Inc      

Songwriters  Guild  of  Amerkra  — , — — .— — — 

American  Fed  ot  Labor  4  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgamnlions .——.—.. 

LaOcer;   mti  Union  ol  North  America  AflClO _.„...., , „.— .— 

Nalionai  Coordinating  Comm  lor  Multiemployer  Plans ..—.—...,.—.._ 

New  lersev  State  Bar  Association  .— ... 

food  Marketing  institute  — 

National  Assr  o'  inoepenoen'  2oiiegf;  4  Universities —.—.—., 

Motorcycle  Rider'j  foundation  Inc , — „— ..,— ^.. 

Madison  Public  AHairs  Group.  Inc  (tw  PhiliC  Moms  US*).... . ~ 

jeneiai  Atomics » — — -. 

Gull  Power  Company „.„ —.——..« — — ... — .*..—.. 

Ai.'hetmer  s  Ass"  m— i ".— - 

Ame'ican  Assn  'or  Den'a  Resea'Ch -.« ., 

Association  of  Umversi'v  Programs  in  Health  Admimstratin  ..... — .. , — -..- 

ConrtJint  Comm  on  Diagnostic  Radiology „„ 

Gafnev  Bennet'  4  Assoc  ale;  mc  — —..—._..._..—.. — 

Institute  'or  Human  Resource  Deveiopmer"       

Cenlrai  Dnror  o!  Agricultural  Coope'ativet    ZENCHU).... 

Houston  Clearing  House  Assn  „, 

Dame  >  Eflelman   in:    For  Conagei"  Coipuialion) ...... 

National  (iomm-ttef  tc  Prese've  Social  Security ._._,„ 
American  Retail  Federation _..—...., 


2.I0OOO 
1.850  00 
6.04500 


3.500.00 

ijato 

6.66uo 

1.12SM 


2.562.00 

S00.« 

I.S00JO 

T»61o' 

6.00000 
11.250.02 


l.TSOOO 


130.00 

7rioo 
"ioijs 

IJS62S 

1.618  75 
437  50 
962  50 
262  50 
50000 


1.732  SO 
1.740.00 


ZJK.SO 


50.32850 


11,25000 
8,00000 

"3ini.io 

17j;5.M 
19,100.04 

""tsdo'do 

50000 
1.29000 
5,33068 

'moo 

25.104K 


1.50000 

9S8.S0 

419.00 
IJOOM 


12.00000 


29.S22.S0 
3SO.00 


12184 
281 70 


11500 
~i'l"«S 


m» 


im.u 


77100 


1800 
47  40 


1000 
10.00 


lODO 
20JI0 


3(,{7409 


35.227 15 
9,17131 


2.562  SO 

9.70209 

569  75 

41000 
10,90391 


14611 
6900 
6600 
24i0 
«I.S» 
3B.0O 


7,00 
5100 


6.08044 
1.00000 


1.14443 
154  09 


3.M.20 
M4&U 

am 


UM 


1922 
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iniammw  a  InOmdual  Fitng 


EmDtoyet'Cl'enl 


Dofnj  M  Daley   !?00  171*  St    IKK  Suplf  106  Wjsliintlgn.  DC  20036 

DoiuiC  *  Dakympk  1575  i  St    NW  Wayirnglon.  DC  ?0005 „ 

ames  G  Danon.  14?0  Hiog  S;  Aieunana   v»  2?314?715    „.. 

).jnr  M  Oamgatd  1825  fy«  Slwi  MW  #1040  Wjshmgtnn,  K  ?0006 

'•3CV  Oane^f  PO  Boi  UOOO  )ui»  Beacn  Fl  33408  

wr  f   Dan*   mj.'OlfiSl    N*   #?0I  KKaslwiglon,  DC  20036      

DaviC  S  Dacifisor   ;-i.:i  P-incf  S''-^'   »!0C  Al«an*ia,  V»  ??3i4   

Sine,  Danie'scr  iO'!  MaryiarK)  A^    SW   »?0?W  Wastimglon,  OC  20024 „. 

D-Jvifl  S  Oaiwtci-   ;:;.  ;;iti  S:'??'  Hrt  #400  Waslwitlon.  DC  20005 

>iriia  :  Oafcy   .'J:  SwonC  ?I    Ni  Wasninglon,  OC  20002 „ 

(ot*f  Oar:v   loOO  M  Si'e*'   HW  A.nfmjlon  OC  20036  

'<:narcl  C  Da^wj   ::"  —5'    SW  WJsNnglon,  DC  20005 

Chine  [)a«"r-»  D3,™.w   .v    «  y  «•  NW  Smle  1195  Wastimgloi  a  20006—. 
Ma-i  :  Cc'i'  .:::    ;- '■■^'  s*  »;400  Wa^lnmiw  DC  20005 


lOn-  C   Dj"   -      Mi- 

fa-   •    Ait''     ': 
J'^^  .    Di.< 
Da.<5c''  i  Mi  ■: 

Do    .. 

Do 

Do. 

D) 

Dd 


r.'jP:^  i.< 


■  -■     ■('*   Ai 


X  2D024 
.■  r  X  20006,. 
Bay  Wl  54301.. 


lamn  N  DsMhw  I?II  Cmncctioil  Avenue  NW  #610  Wiskingtaii.  K  20036... 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Oo.. 

Bl.. 


*.. 


IK  Bmis.  lia  COMKlciil  kn.  m.  »W  Wastimglon.  DC  20036 ....... 

DM»tbK.nOI  l6lliSt.  Mr  KtelmgtDr.K  20036   

Itmtiin  Dam  410  Fust  SI    SF  Wasftmglor  OC  20003    

lOmii  H  DavB  2030  M  Si ,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036      

FfM  G  Davis   1111  19tli  Sliwl.  NW  Waslunglon  OC  20036 „ _.. 

Hennf!^  f  Dans  Surle  1210  1667  «  Si    NW  WasMngloo,  OC  20006 „ 

Ma^arei  S  Davis.  1020  I6II1  SliiKl  NW  WaiHington  M  20036-5754 

Michael  Savis  735  Noftn  Wain  Si    #908  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202  4105 „...„ 

>.:•  «  Davis  PO  Dtaww  1734  Allania,  GA  30301        

Rt^ais  S  Davis,  1350  I  Slieel.  m  #700  Wasnmglon  OC  20005 _ 

RoOet'  Davis,  1350  1  Slreel  NW   #1000  Wasliinglon  DC  20OO5        

Davis  t,  Hannan  1455  Penasyivjnia  Avenue  NW  #1200  Waslunglon  DC  20004... 

Oo  _.„ 

Do  „„_„ 

oo._ .^ ;^:™'!!!"!Z"!I"Z™Z!Z 

Di , „_..„„..„_„.„ 


Bi- 

Dt.. 

»•._ 

to™..- 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to - 

to  _„ 

to ^ 

to.- 

to 

to 

sMktWwMI  I300Ey«Sl. 

to....„ 

to- 

to- 
to.. 


NW  WasHmtlw.  DC  20005.. 


to- « 

Oo  „ .„„ 

Davis  *'.?n!  S  iones  1752  II  SI,  HW  #800  Waslunglon.  DC  20036 „ 

Dc  „ 

Donald  S  Oassor   1133  Conneclicui  Ave    NW,  #1000  Wistifflglon  DC  20036 

Dc  .„ 

3c  

9hen  B  Oawsor   :90C  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Wastimglon  DC  20068 _. 

Doner' «l  Dawson   '.301  Mass*:^uset'5  A^    NW  WasSmglon  DC  20036 '. 

Bienda  I  Day   ilW  Connec'icyi  Ave    NW   #900  WaslHnglon.  DC  20036 ™ 

Hafiy  f   Day   1800  «  Sliee!   NW   « : ;  X- Wasnmgton  DC  20006  .„, 

[jslon  De  Beam   :050  Connecttut  A,enue  NW   #101  Washmglon  DC  20036. 

Mart  A  De  Betnar*   !515  H  Si    NW  Wasningior  DC  20062  _.. 

Ran*  De  La  &iiz  ::01  New  rm  »»pnue  NW  Wasnmgion  OC  20005    _.. 

De  La  Sane  InsMuie  PO  Bo>  .'?:'}  Sit^  Zk  ?i:--    ■'" 

Matyann  M  Dean  187;  Sye  Si'ee'  NW   #;3C  iVawirj'T   X  20006   

)olm  Russell  Oeane  III  38?  '; 'm  51  w  NW   »;'}r  Ai-"i"rci(i  DC  20006   

Oo  '    .  .  .„ 

Dc  _ 

Delievoise  S  Plimpton   :55  ;■!^  Slieei   NW  Suite  I'.OOC  Washitijton.  DC  200H.-.., 

William  f   Deegans   MOO  ISin  Slieet  NW  WayiinRlon  OC  :0O36     _ 

Rctiaid  A  Deem   llSl  Vecnoni  Avenue  NW  WasPnglon  DC  20005   

WiHiarri  R  Oeete   500  E  Siieel  SW   #9:0  Washington   DC  20024 

Btian  Oeeiy   195'  f  51    NW  Wasliingtor   DC  :000'^  

G«xge  «  Oegnon  Assaiales  inc  ^':s  Ow  Mcl»ai'  Village  D<i¥e  Mclean.  V*  22101 

Do 
One  A  Del  Polite  :333  >  Suee'  NW  #/;-j  Wasnmgion  X  20004-1108 
fi>»arD  N  Oelaney  i  Assooates  CMd   ;6:9  «  Stiee'   NW   #1000  WastoBton  K 

Oo  ; 

Regis  )  Delmonlagne   1899  P'eslon  Wtii'f  ftive  Reslon  V*  22091     „  „.. 

Deloitte  i  Toucfie  1900  M  Slieei.  NW  WaslwigUn.  OC  20036-3564 ..- , 

Do 

Do 


20006.- 


to.. 
to- 

to- 


Amefnan  Psycnoiogital  Assn 

Mneiiun  Cynaoiid  Company  iFoi  ledeiie  Labwaioties) 

Nilnnal  Society  ol  Prolessionai  ingmeeis 

Fuluies  InUustry  Assn  Inc  _ 

Ftoida  Powet  1  Ughl  Co _„ 

Inleinalionai  lectmolofy  Coipoialion „ 

Ameitan  Oplomelric  fcsn 

Fafmets  EOucalnnal  and  Co  Operative  Union  at  Amencj.. 

National  Council  o(  Savings  Institutions       

Friends  Committee  on  National  legislalion  - 

Investment  Company  InsWute  

I  C  Penney  Co  Inc  

SctietingPlougn  Corp     .  

Mdlei  Balis  S  OMeil  PC   iFjiAmeron  Public  Gas  Assn  (APCA)).. 

Amefcan  Faim  Bureau  Federation  

INIi  Industry  foundation  S  international  Ice  Cream  Assn „..-.._ 


Ptiillips  Petroleum  Co - „..„...., 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcaslere...... _ .,— — ..„,_.„..„„.„..- 

tola  College  „ .,,..,,    ,,  ,. 

long  Island  University _ „ 

Nassau  Sullolk  Hospital  Council.  Inc „ 

National  Conlectioners  Assn „ _ „._ 

National  Passenger  Iraltic  Assn „; _......„ _ 

SfQoor  Group 

JaiTies  H  Davidson  &  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  American  Advertising  federationj  

James  H  Davidson  i.  Associates  inc  iFor  American  Assn  ol  Adverrismg  Agencies) 

James  H  Davidson  &  Associates  Inc  1  For  American  Newspaper  Pubiishe'S  Assn) 

James  H  Davidson  &  Assaiales  Inc  1  For  Assocaiion  ol  National  Advertisers) 

James  H  Davidson  S  Associates  Inc    ForOnect  Markeimg  Assm  

James  H  Davidson  i  Associates  Inc  -ForMaga/me  PuWisfieis  ol  America.  Inc) 

James  H  Davidson  S  Associates  Inc  1  For  Miller  I  Ciievalierj  

James  H  Davidson  i  Associates  Inc    For  National  Assn  oi  Broadcasters) 

James  H    Davidson  S  Associates    Inc  iFoi  National  Assn  ol  Industrial  S  Office 
Parks  I 

James  H  Davidson  i  Associales,  Inc  (For  Rouse  Co '  

James  H  Davidson  4  Associates.  Inc  (For  Vellow  Pages  Publishers  Assn) 

American  Bankers  Assn     

National  Soil  Drink  Assn  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council ...«.., . , „.. 

Common  Cause  ,..„ . ,„.,„ 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Rofim  S  Haas  Co _ 

Enron  Corp „ 

American  Malting  Baitey  Assn.  Inc :.„ „__ 

Coca-Cola  Company  .„ 

Beveiidge  &  Diamond  PC  (ForCity  of  Blueliek).  VKV.  et  al.)„. „.- - 

FOH)  Motor  Co „ 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  ot  Lite  Insurance  Companies - 

Alcoma  Packing  Company  Inc     , 

American  General  lite  Insurance  Co _ 

American  Horse  Council        -..„-..,..,..-„.„ ,„ _,...„„.. 

American  Insurance  Association „..»...„-»■».■■»■— - ~ 

Armco  Steel  Co  _„.„...„._..„_._.„..„ _ 

Beiwetiem  Steel  Co(p ,. _ 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade . 

Commillee  of  Annuity  Insureds - _ _... 

Committee  o(  Life  Insinets 

Dresser  Industries  Inc „ ..„ „.„ _ 

First  Penn-Pacitic  Life  Insurance  Co „..—_„„„__.„_„.„_„..„..„ ,„.., 

Florida  Power  S  Light       ; u.___..„........_.... , 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc .„..._.„_ _^.„,„„„„— .„...„..„..— 

Hughes  &  luce  _ „ 

James  Gialiam  Brown  foundation ..__ 

Lincoln  National  lile  Insuiance  Co  

National  Assn  of  lite  Companies _ _ _ 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn  _ „ 

Slock  Inloimation  Group „ „..,...„„-. „..„..,„..„..„„„ -—..... 

Travelers  Companies        --—.._-._ , _.. 

US  Sugar  Corp  „„_^...i „..„ i„™ . 

Underwriters  of  Lloyds,  London      „ „„, „ 

American  Inst  of  Certified  Public  Accounlails _ ,._ 

Kohlberg  Uravis  Roberts  4  Co.„- „ 

irv  Corp  :.._ - 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co _. - ..- _ 

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co.  Inc _ — „..„ .„_._- 

NorwesI  Corporation „ „ 

Occidenlal  Iniemalional  Corp „ _ - _ 

American  Honda  Motor  Co .  Inc. _ 

McCaw  Communications  Cos 

Michael  Gaugnan  „ 

Opticians  Assn  ol  America  

Virgin  Islands  Gitl  4  fashion  Shop  Asso „ .'...„ 

l/irgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn       , „ „.,„ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Cornpany   

National  Rural  flectnc  Cooperative  Assn 

Oiryslei  Corpoialion  „.. ,.— 

New  York  Stock  Enchange  Inc - „„-.._......... 

Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc  

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  US _ _ 

American  Public  Transit  Assn - 


Receipts       -    tupenditures 

1 


2.412  57 
3.06000 
2.500.00 


6,787.00 


4,600.00 

6.00000 

3.92334 

224  98 


7,000.00 

■iif."iso4'.oii 


1.000.00 
500.00 
10.00000 
9.00000 
9.000.00 
7,50000 


Georgia-Pacific  Corp..._ -„„ ._ 

Auto  Internacional  Assn      

Coalition  ol  Aulon^olivf  Assns „ 

Specially  iouipmem  Varnei  Asm - -.„ 

Son*  Cws  nl  America  ...„ „ „_...„ 

National  Wildlife  federation  „..„..„.._,..____.... 

Anvnra''  Me-licai  Assn 

Air-;-i"  JA"-^'    s  ^ ,'.'    A  ■- 

As  i"    '■''■'    ji-'^"'!      ,T'- ,,;■-'     ;■   Aneri,:a 

Ass-."  .-"  I.     '  yr-  s  '►^■■'I'i-  rieaiih  Oi'iciais 

Nur>e'.  -j'gani^ai'On  ot  roe  Veleran,  Admmisliafion 

Thiic;  Class  Mail  A>>ocia'ior 

Hartou'r  Srace  Jovanovicn   Inc 

Niiii^nai  A,sn  0'  Independenl  Insure's 

Nji-onji  P'in'.ng  icuiomenl  S  Supply  Association  inc. 

Ano«  USA  

Beatrice  Commumiy  Hosoilai  and  Health  Center 

CoaMii  "ofpori'ion  , 

Dar,',  A-  A-p. :.-,  \-   :•  ,...„..„ 

Dc  -  -■■  ->■■■.   ■■..-..••    .-a 

Fedf''  ■  ."  a-^^' -a"  "nmigraiion  fietorm,  ,.„„„.„.., 


22.50000 

5.94836 
5.948  36 
5.94836 
5.94836 
5.94836 
17,44788 
16,41179 
19.77383 
12.20619 

8.83222 
5.94836 
1.000.00 
432  72 
11.00000 
9.82800 
3,21055 
50000 
2.00000 
1.425.00 

145.00' 

1.90000 


60  00 
908  90 


17.17868 


7814 


90.00 
463.55 
54292 

444  40 


48875 


14363 
22317 


623.33 


3.75000 
1.250.00 
1.25000 
7.50000 
3.90000 
3.90000 
7.50000 
7.50000 


4.84625 


1.25000 
1.25000 


1.200  OO 


250  00 
1,250  00 
17.00000 
1.625  08 
1.25000 
2.651 90 

67500 


2.76000 


47500 
337  50 

10.129  00 
20,767  00 


31.59 
6.24900 


3,310.00 


1,000.00 

57766 

1.38662 

7.94647 


25.00 
5,877  0? 


1.25000 

iiijuixi 


5,000.00 
4,00000 


6900 
59761 
5000 
4500 
144  80 
8972 
1500 
93  89 
93  89 
119  24 
11200 


40.00 
25.00 
7450 
7039 
5600 
400 
10000 
59  50 
139  72 
6,67017 
65  00 
96  27 
36  87 
3200 


2500 


600 

14  00 
164  08 
454  63 


59817 
■  2i.M 


275.02 

91211 

3,64849 


2.30208 


1.00000 
l.OOOOO 


872  SO 


5,000  00 
5  000  00 

5  OOO  00  1 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1923 


Organisation  or  Individual  filing 


Employer  Client 


F^eceipls  Expenditures 


Oo 

Do 

[>c 
D« 
Do 


lania  Bemchuk  499  South  Capitol  St    SW,  #401  Washington.  DC  20003.. 
Witlaro  L  Oemory.  2300  N  Street.  NW  #725  WasAmglon.  DC  20037 _. 


Do 
Do 
Oo 


Donna  Dempsey   1627  tye  Street  NW  #880  Washington  DC  70006 

H  Benson  Dendy   111  East  franklin  Slreel   #60?  Rchmond  VA  23219 

Mige  H  Denison.  4801  Massaclujsells  Ave..  NW.  #400  Wastwielon.  OC  20016.. 

Oo     - „ 

Do 


Do 
Do 


lonn  H  Denman  Missoon  Oil  Council  428  E  Capital  St ,  #203  Jefferson  City.  MO  65101 

Robert  A   Denman  f.00  Maryiani;  Avenue  SW   »???*  Wasoington  OC  20024 ,. 

Thoma--  )   Dennis  Sr    1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  N*   #4oCN  Washington  DC  20004 „.. 

Audri-y  !   Oenson   I'M  Corcoran  Street   NW   «  ■  Wasnin?!on   X  .''0009 _-. 

Jami^s  L   Denson   1:50  Conneclicui  Avn    NW   «     -Ai.r-i-r'    '"   '0036   -.. 

lanel  Ann  Denton   i2ib  Pennsylvania  Ave    NA    '•'.  yva-"-f:-"    >   ?0004 „ „.. 

Wells  Denyes   !? '6  Eye  Slreel   NW   #1051  Wa-,r,inf!on   Di:  .  j>,- --  -... 

Department  lor  Prolessionai  imployees  Aft  CIO  815  l6in  Si    NW  Washington.  OC  20006 - 

Brian  R  Oetter   1199  N  fairtai  Street   »?0«  Aleiandria  VA  ;:3H       

lo  Ellen  Deulscn   16;5  Massachasetls  Avenue  NW  Wastiingion  OC  ?0036 _. 

Samuel  L   Devme   i -'0  Burning  tree  Dnve  Napie'   Fl  3394;  _ ™ 

Devine  Wiliime!  Slaw  i  Brancfi   li:  Amnersi  Snee'  Manchester.  NH  03105 „ 

R  Oanie:  Devlin   808  1 'th  Slreel   NW   #o?(i  Washington  X  20OO6 

Dewev  Balianline  Bushbv  Palme-  i  Wood   :'?5  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #500  Washington,  OC  20006 
Oc  - 

■'  Wash-nEton  X  20036    

Philadelphia  PA  19101 ;.... 

0?  Washington   X  20024      „.. 

!  Souli'  Concourse  Washington.  DC  20004 „. 

508(1  fonatana  Cif  92335  „ „. 


Dort^  ,1   Dewton   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #: 

Nicholas  OeBenediclis  C301  Market  Slreei   #i3 

A»i  I   OeBoissierc  490  I  Enlan' Pla/a   SW   #: 

Marydale  OeBor   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  #'; 

James  E   DeClusin   14000  San  Bernardino  Aye  PC 

Michael  Defmiiic  40C  FusI  St    NW   #801  Washmsion   X  ."OOO! 

James  U   OeFrancis   10?;,  Conneclciii  Ave    NW   #;C;4  Washington  X  20036 

Lisa  M  DeFusco  Public  Allairs  Otiice  i>00  Ne»-  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #1111  Washingtofl.  DC  20037... 
Mary  Ei'se  OeGoma  c  o  lane  Giimore  Chateau  Apa'imenls.  #636  Rl  54  By-Pass  Carrbofo,  MC  27510.. 

Dc  

Oc 

Dc      „ „, 

Oo       - _... 

Lav.  Othces  of  Paut  H  Oelaney  )r    1920  N  Slrid,  Mf.  #610  WasJimgWi.  X  20036 - 

Martin  L   DePoy   '"  14th  S:    NW  Washington.  DC  2W0S - 

Grecorv  L   OePnes!   1400  16lh  Street  NW   #619  WWtlil^.  DC  20036 

William  R  OeReuter   18?8  L  Streer  NW   #906  Washington  DC  20036 

Christine  OeVries   UCl  14|h  Street   NW   #20C  Washington   X  2000S 

Bonnie  S  OeWitt   1875  Eye  Sl-eet  NW   #800  Washington   X  20006 

Ihomas  R  OeVulia   '36!  Calhoun  Race  Rochyille  MD  20850  

Chester  l   Oicnerson  Ir    c  o  Bemadette  Mammons  1!01  17th  St    NW   #604  Washington  X  20036.. 

Ann  Sanders  Dickey   300  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Wasnmjlon  X  2000?  - 

Elaine  Dickinson  880  S  Pickett  Street  Alexandria  VA  ;?304  

Dickinson  Wnght  Moon  Van  Dusen  S  Freeman   1901  L  Si    NW   #80!  Washington.  DC  20036 „ 

Dickslein  Shapiro  i  Morm   :10!  I  Si    NW  Washington.  OC  2003? 


Oc 
Dc 
Oo 
Dc 
Dc 
Oc. 
Dc 
Oc 
De 
Oc 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Oc 
Do 
Oc 
Oc 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Rick  Diegel   1 1 25  1 5th  Street   NW  Washington  X  20005 

Dorothea  M   Diemei   /3i3  HunI  Avenue  Garden  Grove  CA  92642 

Walters  Oiercks  1730  M  Si    NW  #4!?  Washington  K  20036 

Thomas  A  Ome  440  FirsI  Street   NW   #600  Washington  X  20001     

Michael  f   Omeen  600  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE    #?06  Washinjlon   X  20003.. 
Oo        , 


Oo 
Oo 
Oc 
Oo 


lames  C  Oinegar   !5'5  Eye  Street   NW  Washington  X  20005 - 

Direct  Selling  Assaiation   l"6k  Street   NW  Washington   X  20006 -..-. 

Dale  P  Oirks  5 1 1  Capitol  Court  NE   Suite  300  Washmtlon  X  20002...., 

Mary  Ann  Oirzis  9  West  57th  Street  New  York  NY  10019  

Disabled  American  Veterans  3725  Ale<andiia  Pike  Cold  Spring   KY  410'6 

Diversified  Energies  Inc  C  0  Mr  Carl  W  Cummins  ?0!  South  ?Ih  Slree'  Minneapolis  MN  55402.. 

Patsy  B  On   1201  16th  St    NW  Washington  X  20036  

Barbara  A  Onon   160C  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  X  ?000f  - _. 

Oiion  Arnetl  Associates  9C5  16th  Street   NW   #31C  Washmjlon  X  20006 - 

Oo  

Charles  J   DiBona   l?Oe  L  Si    NW  Washington  X  20005  _. 

Gerard  D  DiMarco  Iwc  Stale  Street  Crossroads  BIdg   #40C  Rochester  NY  14614 ,.- — 

Oc  

Nicholas  I   OiMichaei   i:'^  k  Sueel   NW   #J5C  Washington  X  :0005  4006 


f  j|itec  America  

Memorial  Hospital  o'  Dodge  Coiaily 

Money  Store  inveslmeni  Co - -. 

Oiange  County  Coalition         -. 

Ptieem  Manutacturing  Cc  

National  Assr  ot  Independent  in^,:re'.  

Murphy  4  Dem.ory  LI-?     For  Anencar  Mocne  Satellite  ConsorbM). 

Murphy  4  Oemory   L!C    Fo' Caiito'oia  [ne'Ev  C^   mc  i  „ 

Murphy  S  Demory   lie   -  For  F'oOigj  Service-  Company  1      .  .„ 

Murphy  4  Demory  irn    fo'  umled  Stales  leleohone  Assooalwi). 

Oracle  Corporation  _ 

Vect'f  Core    For  Mobil  Oil  Corp) „ _ 

American  Nuciear  Energy  Couwll „„ „.., „_.-_._ 

Edison  Eiecrric  Institute        , „,..„,.,„„.„...„_„__„_. 

N  U  S  Corporalior  «—„.,«..« .—.— . 

Na'ionai  OHice  P'Oducl:  Assn . „... _ 

Wesringiiouse  Electric  -Corp „ ,..-.„...-,. -„„ 

A-mencan  Petroleum  Institute ,..-..,-..„ „ 

farmers  Educational  4  Co  Operative  Unnn  ol  Antenca — ,.-. , 

Southern  Calilorma  Edison  Co  


Republic  ol  Bophulhalswana  ifor  Allpoints  Inlernalional.  kic) » 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 
Eastman  Kodak  Co 

Inlernalional  Council  ot  Shopping  Cenleis 

Association  a'  flight  Attendants  AfL-ClO 

Grxery  Manutactyrers  0'  America,  inc 

State  ol  New  Hampshire  Attorney  Geneval 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc . 

CNW  Corporation      _._ 

SEMATECH  -.- 

Ashland  Oil   Inc  

Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  o(  Commerce 

'ennecc  Gas  

MacAndrews  4  Forties  Holdings.  Inc 

Calilornia  Slee-  Industries  Inc 

Brotherhood  ol  Maintenance  oi  Way  fmpto^.. 

["seich  Corporation 

Society  o!  Real  Estate  Appraisers 

Alternative  Schools  Network —«.....- 

ACBE  el  ai  

National  Counci.  ol  La  Raja. ., 

Na'iona-  Puerto  Rican  Forum -.—.-, „- 

fmoassv  o'  Japan  „ 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors  „ — . ,„, 

Associalion  ol  Maiimum  Seivce  lelecisters.  tac „_,_ 

Meiril  Lynch  4  Co  Inc 

American  Nurses  Assn _ _..._._.. __. 

Tobaccc  Institute     - w. 

CNA  Insurance  Cos   - _ 

Monsanto  Co         - „„.-,. 

Federal  [ipress  Corp  „__. 

Boat  Owners  Assn  o'  the  U  S  

Uniiert  Technologies  Corporation      

Advance  Publications  

American  Greyhouoa  track  Ooe'a'ors  ton - 

Apple  Computer  Corp  _.__.. 

Avondaie  Industries,  Inc _ - 

ABO  Securities  Corp _ .__.„ — -..— 

Bear  Stearns  4  Co     „ , _. 

Boundary  Gas  Inc , 

BATMAN  Corp  

Car  Audio  Specialist!  Assn  iCASA) „. 

Coalition  foi  Competitive  Capital      - _ — 

Cordova  District  fishermen  United  lnc_ ___. 

Embassy  c'  Malaysia  _.„.. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assr      -....„ , — ,-. 

federated  Cash  Management  Systems. ,_ ..__—.. 

first  Annapolis  Savmgr  Bank  f  S  P   ,-.-...- 

Guess  Inc  ..„ ». 

Harbour  Group  LIS  - — m.™.. 

Home  Boi  Otiice  Inc  -..„..- ^...,,i 

Illinois  liept  ol  Children  4  famm  Services   „__. „ . 

Iroouois  (ias  Inc  _.„._^.— .—...__..- 

IPP  Working  Group  - - 

Marine  Engineers   Bene'icial  Assn., 

Medtronic  Inc 

j  P  Morgan  Securities  Inc 


National  fed  ot  Societies  tc  Cimoi  Socai  Wort 

Newport  Group  

North  Carolina  Dec'  ot  Natu'ai  flesou'ces  and  Community  0e»l( ._.- 

Ocean  Stale  Powe*  

Paulucci  Enterprises  

Sea  Hawk  Seafoods  inc      _ „ - _ 

I  Security  Lite  Insurance  Cc  — 

Slate  ot  Connecticut _ 

I  Stales  ot  Arkansas  el  ai       — — 

International  Brothe'hood  ot  ElecIfOl  Workers.  AFlOCMSiC _____ 

Hyundai  Motor  America  ~— . 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America  nc         

American  Israel  Public  AHairs  Comm  

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co    For  Feoe'a  Kemper  Lite  Assurance  Co).... 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Cc    For  kempe'  f-nancia-  Companies  Inc) 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Cc    for  Kempe'  fmancia'  Services  mc     

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Cc  -  for  Rempe'  investors  Lite  Insurance  Co) .. 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  if  or  Kemper  Seuuuiaoce  Comimill) . 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

American  Sa  o'  Assn  Eiecutives         

Health  4  Medicine  Counsel  ot  Washington     . 

Avon  Products  Inc  -.—___ 


National  Education  Assn 

Motion  Pcture  Assn  ot  America   Inc 

Foundation  Health  Corp 

fresno  Surgery  4  Recovery  Care  Centef... 

American  Wroleum  Institute  

Mackey  4  DiMarcc  -for  Tom  Gosnell) 

Mackey  4  DiMarcc    for  Mano  RoOngue.'- 
Salionai  Indusl'ia-  Transportation  ,eaEJf 


2JM.00 

s.ooon 


2.111  JO 


tmsi 


20.00000 
15.45000 
1.26000 
13.04535 
30000 
7.00000 
1.343  75 
8.11237 
60000 
1.30000 
1.605.00 
2, 


700.00 

IToobiio 

3.187  00 
612.00 


SMO.flO 

2jnjD 

'i.5obbb 

3.50000 
50000 


(,000.00 
7MI.«0 


ifum 


4.76175 

„.__.-_ 


2.67500 
16,l32i0 
2,»47.50 

wio 

IJ2S.00 

7.12700 

8375 


412i0 
1U7S 


ijsi.n 


24.29I.9t 

46J0 

Wn 

iiii.iio 

2.10000 


101.00378 


3.348 10 

1.290  00 
3  750  00 
7.500  00 
500000 
11.66000 


3.I34J3 

TsNJn 


26040 


1.213  28 
13.04535 


543  75 
5.512  65 


1.206  29 


20.00 
2MI 

9m 

20.00 

jam 


140  72 
11153 


1S0.« 
l9tJ2 

■~Ti.si 

5214 

IU.23 


101.003.70 
"fflSo 


191807 
3  293  07 


8.89500 


300001 


UMI 


1924 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Ojisnualion  »  Individul  filing 


*/i'ho(i»  f  dPasQujie  <C:  Redlt*  RiuO  '3llad(!?j  *L  35160 
i  I'hns  DottR  :'i;  Nor'^  Has«eil  Avp^uf  Dallas   IX  7bW 
I  Ckalum  Oatsor  CO  Boi  :;  1%  Slii'vetof   LA    UW 
Igiie  Domenic*  CtefT    ibM  M  Si    NW  AasJirngton  DC  20036 
Daw  P  Dolieftv  .'OO!  S  S'    NW   #i40  Wayiiii|!o(i  DC  ?0009 
jamK  f   CWwftv   lL'9:0t^S!    NV»   #600  WasDingtoo  DC?0fl36.... 

m<  D  DolKfry  li    9C1  .'lit  Sure!  NW  Wasliinglon,  DC  JOflO;         - 

Rotun  C  Oi»  1101  CodiKttjt  Avenue  NW  #500  Wablnnglod  DC  J0036 

Oacdm  Gfouc  Inc   IM"  Gaytey  Aienue  ?n(!  fi  Los  Anteles  CA  90024 

Sancy  A  OonaWswi   Ijl;  i  Suw   NW  *!-nin5io(i  DC  ?0005     

Donelaii  CJeafy  HKooC  K  Masc  PC     .'^  <  Sl'eei  NW  #850  Wasthnglon.  DC  20005-4006 

Andtf*  )  Oooetsw   ;;::  l^'H  Sl-ee!   1*  Waslunglan  DC  20O05  , 

Maf>  SHjaOeHi  Owneily  l.'i]  :ei^  St    N*  #200  Waslnnglon  DC  20O36    -- 
Thomas  (   Donnetly   955  1  htant  Pta.a   S*   #1202  N  lf»aslwwlO(i  OC  20024 

Sally  S  Omwf   '.W.  G  Street  N*   9tti  Fw  VKaslifflglon,  OC  20005 

ClU'ies  Donovan  6C:  PennsyNanj  A*    1*   #901  iSlaslimglon.  DC  20004.... 

I«illiam  Donovan   i;]8N   lOtti  St'eei  A'lmjion  V*  22201      

James  R  Dwcy   J«:;  Acos'3  R1  inn,    H  22031  

Iia  Ooflmar   llil  ;!'►  5:    1*   uM  *3-,tiiiigtOfi  OC  20005  

James  A  [)o^sc^   ;:.':  Coinec'tj;  Avtnjf  NW  Waslnngton  DC  2003S-— «.. 

Oofsey  «  l#tiilnev   :yx  *  r,\  Bam  Place  iasi  M.nneacoirs,  MH  5540? 

Dean  R   Dott  II   iw?  «  5tT»fi  N*   #!:3C  Was.i.ngtw  DC  20006 _ 

T«'ie  M  Dor*   !]:•  iSf  Street  NW   V.t  !  Vhlasiimslon,  DC  20007 „.., 

■M  Cartel  Ocswe*   'Xi  lye  Stee  N*   #l30  l«ashinglon  DC  20006.»_„.^ 

Rooe-t  !   Dotctiin   C"!.'  ¥  Street   NW   #100  Washington  DC  20037 

R   )   Doutxava   16:5  n  S'-ee'   Nl*   #501  lAlaihinfion  OC  20006    

DooBheity  Consolimi!  PO  Bc>  Wi  Swii  fails  SC  571010819 

Salty  L  Douglas  'M  ^i'-fii'i:  A«v    SW  #700  Washington.  OC  2002* , 

."•"  Si-e*'  N*   »;"  *i,iing|on  DC  20036 , 

:  AeMw'.  Oi.c  «,;--,-   .A  :2102. 

H60f;   Boundfroofc  .3"!^  Am^ij^C  3    VA  22309 ..... 

A  P»nn w'van^d  A,f    NW  »  mjC  WastMigton.  OC  20006 

Mafe  Aven*   5*  *3\n  ■'g!..r  DC  20024  

^er-., nan,.)  Art    s*   »'     Wi^ninpion.  DC  20006 _ 

",   ,-fT«)r' Ave    NW  Wj-.n.r,--..-    .a    "    ^1)5 , 

:    •'■SI-*'  St  Wasl^ir;'}'   .«  _. 

W3'. vir-  A.e".j(r  SA  Wjsmngiijc  Dt  .•9024 

.ii.t-'  'y-f-  IW  #"801  Washmpw.  DC  20001  

RNi*    ,.ir.-  Arfnue.  NW.  #210  WasJimglon.  DC  20036. 


Michael  G  Dowo 
Chaiies  P  Dovyne' 
John  P  Doyle  I' 
M   Theresa  Doyie 
Rona«  W   Diac* 
David  P  D'jue  : 
lame'  f  DiaH'   : 
AnUea  N  D'avc 
Paul  A  O'ai'en  - 
Anthony  v   Dies*''   -U  s 
DiessenOoflei  una 


■] ' 


Do.. 
to.. 

Dd 


loan  Albe"  0-eti   1  "lO  Penn!y^anla  Ave    NW   #500  Washington  DC  20006... „. 

Oiarles  I   Oi'via  i'll  Oa  Aingston  P-iip  Unoiville  fN  37919  _ 

ti.'aceth  i   Dnooer   .?20i  LeelanO  Drive  Falls  Church  VA  22043 

Slecnen  D  D'*s*i   "7  14lh  Si    NW  WasJiingion  OC  20005  , , „, 

Wiilian-  B  0<'?je'5  It    1745  feHerson  Daws  Highway.  #605  Ailintlon  VA  22202 .. „.h 

Diiniet  Bui*  1  Reath  %:  15'ti  Street  NW  #900  WasHmgton.  OC  20005 

AJvm  Diischiei   3420  Beefly  D've  AnnanOaie  VA  22003 

Kevin  I   D-iscoii   i8CC  M  Si    N*  Wastiington  DC  20036  

Duane  mx-.i  j  Heckschei   1201  Maiket  Street   #1500  PO  Bot  195  Wilmmslon  DC  1M99.. 

Do 
Duwistein  Ooup.  inc  2100  Ptmsylvaiia  Ave.  NW.  #350  Washnglon.  DC  20037 .._ 

Oo. 

Dd 

Dt. 

flt .„  ._„._„..„..„... 

ft - 

Do  

Mwean  0  DutHoit   1800  Massactiiiseits  Ave    NW  Wasnmston  Of  20O36_ 

Dana  D  Duden   18;?  L  St    NW   7th  fiooi  Wastimjton  DC  20036 

Im  Dudgeon   iC^C  t»e  5'r»e'   NW   »-      Ai  nir'.w  OC  20005 „ 

Hkhae*  I   DuU   '.':;:  I'm  Sti"et   S*  As"--;'.'!    C"  20036   „. 

Oaniei  A  Dutty   MOCKS'    HW   «-ri   A3i'""g':.r   DC  20005 .!.._ 

Sleenen  C  Dulty   ll'j'i  Veimont  Ave    N*  Was-hington  OC  20005 _^ 

C  Ray  Duggan  8',;  '.iv  St    N*  AashmjiGn  DC  20006         

Roceti  H  Diigjei   :i:0  Connec'tj'  A<e    N*  Washmgtw.  DC  20036 _ 

frftyn  OuAovic   3  fas'  ?;'"  S""*'  Nf*  -.m   NY  10028  

Oelwah  A  Dull  ."OO  Mill  Road  AiMarntr  i   M  22314         .,... 


Mac  S  Ounaway  Duna»3»  i  Cjoss  1146  isth  Slttel  NW  WjsJinglon.  DC  2O036.„ 

Do  ..... , „ 

Do  ... „  „ 

Do  

Amy*  Dunoai  PC;  Bo.  ;  5:30  Washington  DC  20036  _.._ 

William  C   Duncar    :  '50  :  ''h  Slieet  NW.  #410  Waslwngtoii.  OC  20036 

Ouhcjr  Weintie'!  Miiie'  4  '^mlxiiHe.  PC.  1615  M  SHe»l  NW.  #800  Washmjlon.  K  20036. 
Do 
Do         _„.._...„ ..._ 

Cane  R  Duhgan  TW]  I  SUeel  NW  #506  Washiiijlw  DC  20036 _ 

Louise  C  Duniac  118  ienth  Street  Si  Washington  DC  20003 _„ .  ..  , 

Pauline  Ouniap   ;:0;  McDuHie  #2??  Houston  TX  77019        .^„  .__ 

Do  , 

Mail  Lee  Dunn   1350  A  S'    NW   mJiiO  Washington  OC  20006  „....„ 

Micliaei  V  Dunn  60(J  Maryland  A.e    SW  #20?W  Wasliinglon  K  20024 

)ohn  H  Dunne  8'01  Geoijia  Ave    #701  Silver  Soring  MD  20910       _.„..„ 

William  C  Dunning  PO  Bb<  5I9>JO  Dallas  fX  75261  ^„ „.„ 

lames  A  Dupiee  Sh  Connecticiit  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20006    ..  „ . 

Hatherme  M  Dutilh  211  Massachusens  Ave   N(   #120  Wasiimgton  DC  20002 - - !..„,.! 

Dutko  J  Assaiates  >'.2  f.ist  St    S(   #100  Waslungton.  DC  200C3 

Do 


Loyo  L   DviiDur,   2000  A  Sfee'  NW   #300  Washington  DC  20006  . 
frnest  DuBestei   SI:  ;5lh  Stree'  NW  Wasfi.ijtor  OC  20006 
William  P  DuBose  IV   1050  :  ""  S'    NW   »   X  Washington  DC  20036.. 
RoOeri  >   OuP'ee  }•    1801  A  itieet  NW   »9C:  Aasnmglon  DC  20OO6 


Lmployer  Client 


Receipts 


UoenOitures 


SwiltitaBl  Oxpofalm... ^..^.^^i.^..^i,.^.,.^..^^^„^„,.^„.„ 

SoUtfMKlVII  BKtnC  PONCf  Co .^.u..t»^„....».»....i.i..^..„., — ^..^ 

tn«slmwl  Company  tn^Mule       .„ „.. ., „„ 

Alliance  of  Nonpcolii  Mailei*  „....„ _.. „..„, 

Group  Health  Assn  al  America  inc „„. ^.^. 

federal  leg  Assocs  inc  (tor  Assn  ot  Bank  HoMng  Cos) ™ 

Century  21  Real  (slate  Corp  ^.^ „. 

MadKon  Pulilic  Affairs  Group  Inc  dor  Pliilip  Morns  USA) 

Service  Empiovees  Intpinalionai  Union 

Cncjde  Naturji  Ga^  Corwaiicn      

Ilmnesota  Mmmg  S  Manulaclarmg  Co  „.._..„ _. 

MewmonI  Mmino  Corp        „..„.„..„..„..„.„..„„„.„.„.„,..„... 

National  Watei  Resources  Assn „ ^ .„..„.„„ „., 

Kialt  General  foods  inc  „ „.„,..„...,..„.....^.m-..— .„.., 

focus  on  ttie  family  „..„..„ „.„..„.„..„.„..„.., 

National  Assn  ol  federal  Credit  Unions _...»..» »..„..„.„.. 

Federation  tor  American  Immigration  Reform _ , 

American  BatefS  Assn 

Heallli  Insurance  Assn  ol  America  inc  „ , 

Filmfec  Corporation „.. 

Deere  K  Company 

Rowland  Government  Relations  (foi  JoP  Opportunities  Busmess  Synvosiwi) .. 

Goldman  Saclis  *  Co      

Smokeless  loPacco  Council  Inc „ 

Delta  All  Lmes  Inc  _ „ „., 

Madison  Pul*c  Atlairs  Group  Inc  iloi  Ptiilip  Moins.  USA).._.™- ._.„ 

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business    

Coalition  lor  EnvKonmenlal[nei?y  Balance  (CEfB) „ 

National  Madime  tool  Builders  Assn  

J  P  Boirle  fnlerpiises.  Inc  „ 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Cos _.,...„..„„™„.^ „_ 

DisaWed  American  Veterans -,.,.,.,„™.^.»..^.„„..„ 

CibaGeigy  Corp  „.„.m.— ....^.^__„„.„™.. 

American  Medical  Assn     ,.„„^.m— „™.._„.„.™. 

American  Nuclear  fneigy  Counol 

American  farm  Bureau  federation 

National  An  traffic  Controllers  Assn.... 
American  Newspaper  PuClishers  Assn.. 

General  Dynamics  Corp       

Melropolilan  Lite  insurance  Cos _„ 

Science  Applications  IntI  Corp. 
Mutual  of  Dmalia  Insurance  Co.. 

Sun  Coal  Company .„. 

Humane  Society  of  tlw  United  Slates 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Teias  Instruments.  Inc      

(For  Colonial  Penn  Lite  Insurance  Co.) ... 

PHICORP 

American  Bar  Assn „.. 

Hercules  Inc    

Stale  ol  Delaware 

fiber  OpK  Competition  US.  Inc. 

General  Motors  Cora... „ „ , 

Goldman  Sachs  4  Co _.....™„ 

Mansanto  Company     

McCaw  Cellular  Communications.  Iiic....». 

National  Cable  TV  Assn       

Warner  Communications  

National  Rural  flectnc  Coopeiat  ve  Assn.. 

Remsutance  Assn  ol  America  

Distilled  Soiiits  Council  ol  tlw  U  S    Inc 
Scienlitic  Apparatus  Makers  Assn 

Rutftei  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 

Transportation    Communications  Unm.... 

American  Bankers  Assn      .., „., 

Morality  in  Media  Inc 

American  Movers  Conlerence, 

Crown  Control  Corp 

Industrial  truck  Assn 

lord  Corporation , 

Walt»o  Corp  

National  Assn  ot  Bono  Lawyers „.„ 

lapan  AutomoOile  Manufacturers  Assn  . 
Kenai  Natnes  Assn.  Inc 
lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems  Inc 
Mid-West  flectric  Consumers  Assn  Inc.. 
National  Assn  ol  State  fner^y  Officials... 

Western  fuels  AssocialOT  Inc       

Otloiine  Institute.  Inc „ 

American  Mettianol  Institute..... .^.... 


26500 

111.30 

1.42010 


10.000.00 

■■"2J5M.iio 
■Tjsoo'm' 

1.437  JO 

"Tsob'S 


1.40053 


5,205  50 
20  00 
1000 
4210 


9054 


17330 
9K0O 


1.00O.0O 


I7O00 

80000 

4.87500 


1.375.00 
1.000.00 
2.00000 

19.78055 
3.00000 
5.27200 

17.06252 
8.95000 


25000 
25000 

i'iooo 

4.00000 
1.00000 
3.55577 

i'lew 

62125 

30.00000 

40000 


Falcon  Carriers  

American  Council  for  Capital  formation        

Farmers  tducational  S  QrOperative  Union  ol  America..,.. 
International  Fed  ol  Professional  &  Technical  Engineers,,, 

Callei  Petroleum  Corp       „.. 

Ford  Motor  Co      

Milliken  i  Company _ _.„ 

Miguel  H  Agosto 

Anchor  Industries  Inc,  

Association  of  Progressnre  Rental  Organ«ation$.„_.„.„.,„ 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp  „..__.., 

Communications  Salellile  Corp         .... _....,...„..„.., 

Council  lor  Solid  Waste  Solutions    „.„ 

^editors  Alliance  lor  Freight  Undercharge  Assets 

DSC  Communications  Corp 

International  lelecharge  Inc  „ , 

tansh  National  Fund 

Lusk  Company  .._,„,.„,..„..„ 

McDonalds  Corp  .  ...„.„...„..,....,...„_.. 

National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn.. „. 

PacitiCare  Health  Systems „.„ .,..„..„<„.., 

PaiamounI  Coramunicalioo.  Inc „.„ 

Phoeni"  Mutual  liie  Insurance _ 

Rmai  Inc 

Waste  Conversion  Systems  Inc  _ 

Wespai  financial  Services  „..„ 

Nalionai  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  S,  Medicare  „ 

American  fed  ol  laOoi  S  Congress  o'  Industrial  Organizaliom.. 

National  Ocean  indusHies  Assn  

American  Teitiie  Manufacturers  institute  


18375.00 
6.00000 

62500 
3.00000 

50000 
3.75000 
3.00000 

16000 


2.000.00 
1.40000 
2.500.00 
3.75000 


2.00000 

"i'.'6oo.iio 


16.25001 
2,100.00 


(41.03 
16.000.00 

"Tsso'oo 
■■'twmi 


3.250.00 
5.000.00 
6.000.00 

5  163  00 

20.000  00 
40  356  25 
16  000  00 
110000  00 
26.500  00 
13.953  64 
31500  00 
45  000  00 
48  975  00 
20  762  00 
15  000  00 
15  569  00 
18  750  00 
23  00000 
23  788  00 
5000  00 
5.400  00 
12.61500 
17.32598 
1.55600 
1.109  79 


14695 

30  00 

40  00 


7920 

100  00 

■"250.00 

i'9470 


83  56 

"m'ii 


5.00000 

5.536  71 

20343 

1234 


95  76 
5000 
31650 
65225 


967  45 


19273 
65749 


17077 
380.07 

'5.'366-2i 


708.16 


98300 
2.90000 


42316 

98  32 
35136 

24  94 
227  23 

28  49 

7q24 

100  75 
235  04 


17333 


149  07 
337  00 


96150 
440  86 

29  75 


February  20,  1990 
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1925 


Organization  or  Individual  filmg 


Employer  Client 


Rece«)ts  Ejipenditures 


Rodericli  T   Dvyyer   1920  H  Street   NW  Wasiinpon  DC  20036    ... 
Dykema  Gosseft   1/52  N  St    NW  Mh  f-  Washinclon   DC  .20036 

Do 

Do 


lalis  Ozenilis.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #600  Washington   DC  20004   „ 

DC  Statehood  Party  1742  Massachusetts  Ave    Sf  Washington  DC  20003 

OGA  Internatonal  Inc   1133  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW  Washmt'or-  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Anthony  S  far].  One  Soull!  PincXney  SUeel  P.O.  Bw  2113 

Do  '"""Z"'^'IZ~~~Z'~''"'~'"~"' 

Do 
Hope  B  Eastman   480C  Hanpder  Lane   'ii-  iiooi  Be'hesda  MD  20814. 


American  Mining  Congress 

Committee  on  U  S  Business  Canadian  Lite  S  Healtf  Ins  Assn 

Military  Boot  Manutacturing  Assn 

Total  Petroleum  Inc  „ „ 

Sears  Roehuc>  S  Co 


«,.»,„„„»,..„..,„..„.„.,.„,..„,.,«...  Di^  inti  Aft  of  the  Gen  Dei  tor  Armements         

-■- _ „-.>,„,....„„.■„„...  Socieie  Nationale  D  Etude  et  de  Cons'  *  Moleuis  D'Anaton.. 

«..-„«..-,..„_„-„,^.__^..-  Sotreavia  ._ __ 

»..—.-««..«„.«,««„«,««...  Teledyne  Browr  Ingmeerinf  „ . .„ 

I.  Wl  53701-2113 ~ -... Ouarles  4  Brady  .for  Allen  Bradle>  Company  Inc) « . 

_ _ _ Ouarles  t.  Brady    for  Miller  Brpwinf  Company) 


Ense-cn  Corporation 

National  InhoWers  Assr  i'\c  Multiple  use  . 

MoOii  Oil  Corp 

Railway  Progress  Instilute 


Covington  &  Burling  

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  or  the  U  S,  Inc.... 

Dean  Witter  financial  Se^ices  Group  ., 

American  Paper  Institute   inc. 

fiat  USA 

Matra  Aerospace  Inc 


Charles  H   Eaton   1725  K  St    NW   #li;;  Washington  OC  20006 

Robert  E   L  Eaton   1725  A  St    NW   #  i  1 1 !  Washington   DC  20006       „ 1  Ealoo  Associates 

Eaton  Assaiates  Inc   1725  If  St    NW   # 1 1 1  i  Washmgton  OC  .'0006    _ 

Rohen  E   Ebel   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #1014  Washington  DC  20036 

Myron  £  Sell   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #300  Washington   DC  20006 _.. -„. 

N  Boyd  Ecker   1100  ConnecttuI  Ave    NW  #620  Washington   DC  20036 

Helen  H   Edge   700  N  fairlai  St  Alexandria  VA  22314  

Edison  Electric  Institute  9th  fk»i  1111  19th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Christopher  Ediey  Ir    Harvard  La*  School  Cambridge  MA  02138  ...„.„,.. 

V  Anne  Ediund   1620  Eye  St    NW   #1000  Washington.  DC  20006  ... 

Christine  A  Edwarits  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #60C  Washington   DC  20004. ..„„„ 

I  Rodney  Edwards  260  Madison  Ave  New  Vork  NV  10016  

Jack  Edwards  3000  firsi  Nalonai  Bank  BWg  PO  6o>  123  Mobile  AL  36601 

Do  _ 

Do  

Michael  D  Edwards   1201  16lh  Street   NW  Washington  DC  Wm"!!™."™,™!™.™" 

Edwards  Associates  507  Second  St    NE  Washington  DC  20002 _.„__. 

Paul  S  Egan   1325  15th  Street  NW   #503  Washington   DC  20005 ... 

Stephen  Ige  734  15th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2000:  __. 

Oo  

Charles  E   Ehrharl   1101  15lh  St    NW   #202  Washington  DC  .'OOOS 

Roy  L  Eiguren  350  North  9lh  Street   #400  Borse  ID  S3'0: 

Do 
Albert  A  Eisele  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #370  Washington  DC  20004 
Phyllis  Eisen  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    #1500-N  Washington  DC  20004 1703. 

Albert  C  Eisenberg.  1735  New  Vork  Avenue  NW  Washington   OC  20006 

Robert  Eisenbud.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20036 
Earl  B  Eisenhart.  1320  Braddock  Place  #720  Alexandria  VaX'3h 
Linda  S  Eisnaugle.  225  W  34th  Street  New  Vork   NY  10122 

Stephen  A  Elbert,  1615  M  St    NW  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

lane  Elder   214  N  Henry  St    #203  Madison  Wt  53/03  _.... 

Timothy  L   Elder   100  NE   Adams  Street  Peona.  IL  61629  1430  

Law  Offices  ol  Peter  L  Eleey   304  Victory  Road  Marina  Bay   MA  02171 „„ 

Do  "IZ'Z 

Oo        

Oo        

George  »  Eliades,  7?9T  P  lee  Highway  faffs  Church,  VA  7704? 

Elias  Malz  Tiernan  S  Herrick   734  15th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20005 

Oo  

J  Burton  Eller  Ir ,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #300  Washington   DC  20004      

Charles  W  Ellwtt,  Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Main  St    #'03  Madison  Wl  53703 

Emily  K  Ellon.  10/  Whitehurst  Stilhvaler  OK  /40/8  

Christine  Elliott  Groves  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  #700  Washington  DC  20024 Natwnal  fed  ol  Independent  Business. 


Ouarles  i  Brady  i  for  Mihuauket  Tanning  Coalition) 

Ouarles  S  Brady  ■  for  Wisconsin  Eiect'ic  Powe'  Company' 
Paiev  Rothman  Goldstein  RosenOeie  ^  Coooi"    fo'  Naliona  A.sr  oi  Wome''  Business 
Owners 

Eaton  Associates  inc  .„„„.„.„ „ _..„._. 

Inc... 


13M5J5 


109.50 

1.635.00 

IttOO 


6.45000 

3.075  09 


Societe  Nationale  d  Etude  et  de  Cons'  de  Moleurs  d'Anatm.. 

Teledyne  industries  Inc  

National  Education  Assn  

Confederated  Tribes  ol  Warm  Springs  Reservation „ „.. 

Vietnam  Veterans  ot  America  Inc  ..^..„,„„. 

Elias  Mal7  Tiernan  S  Herrick    for  federal  Savrngs  Baiili).„,„„„ 

Elias  Mat7  Tiernan  S  Herrick  iforfAIC  Secunti   Inci   . „ „ 

National  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manufacturers  „„ 

Lindsay  Hart  Nei'  i  Weigler  (for  Idahc  Cooperative  Utthlies  Assn) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  S  Weigler  if  or  Soap  S  Deiergeni  Assni        

Cornerstone  Associates.  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Manutacturers         „ 

American  Institute  ot  Architects       _.... 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn „. 

Natmna'  Prnrate  Truck  Council „_. 

National  Commercial  finance  Assn    „ 

Amoco  Corporalioo     

Siena  Ouh  

Caterpillar   Inc  

Dana  farber  Cancer  Institute  ..„.,. „. 

foj  Chase  Cancer  Center  ._„ „. 

fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center 

Kenneth  Norris  Ir  Comprehensrve  Cancer  Center.. 

Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  

Society  of  Amerean  Wood  Preservers.  Uc 

federal  Savings  Bank 

First  Atlanta  Investment  Corporation 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn    

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Oklahoma  State  Unnrersity 


Alliance  ol  Government  Managers 
Nor-Cal  Federal  Coahtion 
American  Mming  Congress 
Batus  Inc 


John  M  Ellis  PO  Boi  2022  North  Highlands  CA  95660 

Do  _ 

Mark  G  Ellis   1920  N  St    NW  Washington   DC  20036  

Mark  M  Ellison  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1260  Washington  K  20004  

Do         

Do 

Oo         _ 

Gary  Elmestad  PO  Bo>  3153  St  Charles  MO  63302 „... 

Do  _ „ 

Nancy  C  Elwiood.  15th  S  M  Streets.  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Alyson  A  Emanuel,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #755  Washington  OC  2003/ 

Emergency  Committee  for  Amercan  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #801  Washington  DC  20036. 

WinM  Emery.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20O05 American  Medical  Assn 

Michael  J  Emig.  1125  15th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20O05      _ '  International  Brotherhood  ot  Electrical  Worker. 

Randy  tmmger  5205  West  37th  Street  Amarillo  TX  79109       _„ Southwestern  Public  Service  Co 

Employee  Relocation  Council.  1720  N  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036. 

Irene  R  Emsellem.  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20C36      . 

Energy  Consumers  i  Producers  Assn.  Boi  1726  Seminole.  OK  74868 

GaryU  Engebretson.  1350  New  Vork  Ave  .  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20005     „ ContracI  Services  Assn 


french  S  Company  iFoi  Int  I  Electronics  Mnfttrs  t  Consumers  of  America.  Inc).. 
french  S  Company  i  for  Montgomery  Ward  i  Cc    inci 

french  &  Company  (ForWheffS  Inc  ^ 

City  ol  St  Peters  Missouri  .  ..___^ ___.- 

Industrial  Development  Auth  ol  St  Charles  Cc  .... 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  Stales 

BASF  Corporation 


Amencan  Bat  Assn.. 


Chemical  Specialties  Manutacturers  Assn   inc 
AiTierican  Cyanamid  Co  


Ralph  Enee!;  lOOl  ConnectKul  Ave .  NW.  #1120  Washington  OC  20036 

Win  T  Engelen.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 

English  First,  8001  Forbes  Place,  #102  Springfield,  vi  22151   

)on  Englund.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW  #950  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oiristoptiei  Engrpsl.  1957  £  SI    NW  Washiittton.  DC  20006  

Richard  Engram  Ir ,  P  0  Bo>  506  Merchants  \  Miners  Bank  BIdg  Welch  WV  24801.... 

Cheryl  Anthony  Epps.  1110  North  Glebe  Road.  #200  Arhngton.  VA  22201         

Mark  A  Epstem.  2300  M  Street,  NW  #600  Washington,  DC  20037  

Epstein  Becker  i  Green,  PC    1227  25th  Street,  NW  #700  Washington  OC  20037 

Do  

lames  C  Erickson  2000  Piper  laffray  Tower  222  South  9th  Street  Minneapolis  MM  55402 „ - Larkin  Hoffman  Daly  t  Lindgren 

Morris  USA)) 
John  n  Ertenborn.  815  Connectcut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006  4004 \  Seyfarth  Shaw  fainveathei  i  Geraldson  iFor  Dresser  Industries.  Inc; 


American  Electronics  AssaiatKxi        

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Ameia „ 

International  Assn  ol  Chiefs  of  Police  „_ _._.... -^ 

International  Advisers  Inc  (foi  Embassy  of  Turtoy) _.._ _.. 

American  Medical  Care  S  Review  Assn  

Voluntary  Hospitals  ol  America.  Inc  

Ltd    I  for  Reese  Commumcatons  Cc 


loi   Phikp 


1450  00 

6.25000 

1.50000 

51969 

7.04000 

mm 


18.16700 

785  40 
58  808  33 
3.77380 


ii.2so.eo 


50000 
UiSOOO 


1.50000 

1.42133 


SJOOjOO 


1000  00 
2  006  94 
1.18594 


TOM 

35000 

17500 
9500 

3000  OC 

8,750  OC 


13iM5.3S 

...„^ 


724.54 


757  00 

3.32546 

14  00 


52.64t.S4 
410  SO 


lOJM 


I4t319 

2.521  18 
155.00 


99.9« 


V» 


715.16 


2400 
2.22387 


\sam 


2  714  11 
23917 


91.039  95 

25  00  1 
18.325  00 

1.25112  ! 

400  00  ' 
7.02500 

!«.» 

45000 
271.58965 


569  95 
508  95 


80  130  83 


16  00 
241 


50  00 


Baldt.  hic 

International  longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFICIO 


lames  I  Ervin  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #310  Washington.  OC  20OO6 

IngotI  G  [sders  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  , 

European  Travel  Commission.  630  Fifth  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10111     , 

Billy  lee  Evans,  1301  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #700  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  

Oo  

Oo  

C  Lawrence  Evans  Ir ,  51  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 „ _ Acacia  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Company 

Cmdy  Evans.  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  #210  Washington  OC  20036 National  fprest  Products  Assn  

David  C  Evans  1 1 50  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #900  Washington  DC  20036 - Burldmg  Owners  i  Managers  Assn  IntI 


Bl  Evans  I.  Associates  (for  Boy  Scouts  ol  America'        

B I  Evans  8  Associates  iFor  Brown  i  Williamson  tobacco  Corp).. 

B  L  Evans  J  Associates  iFor  BATUS)  _... 

B  L  Evans  (  Associates  i  For  Greal  Western  financial  Corp) 


Donald  C  Evans  Jr ,  655  15th  St..  NW.  #310  Washin{ton.  OC  20005.. 

Do         

Do         

Do  'ZZ"!Z!ZZ! 

Rae  Forker  Evans,  1615 1  Street.  NW.  #1220  Washington.  DC  20036    

Robert  B  Evans  1101  14lh  Street  NW  Washmjlon  OC  200r  i  

Robert  D  Evans  1800  M  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

WHham  1  Evans  li    1200  17th  Street,  NW  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

BL  Evans  and  Associates  Inc  1301  Connectcut  Ave    NW  #700  Washington  DC  20036.... 


American  Famfy  Corp.. 

Hoechsl  Celanese  Corp 

IFRBCorp 

.  Michifan  Consolidated  Gas  Company 

Stepan  Company 

HaUmark  Cards  kic 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

American  Bar  Assn 
i  Pan  American  World  Airways  Inc 
I  Babe 


10.4520* 

4  537  51 
2  400  00 

11.250  00 
1250  00 

137  50 

9.'87i20 


1,00000 

2.500  00 
3  000  00 
25.00000 


10307 
SM 
2100 

232.458  26 


42S.0t 
211.34 


155  34 


25000 

400  00 
1.250  00 

7500  00 


397  73 
51044 


5000 
312  70 


UMI 


1926 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1927 


Oganiiatan  a  Indrvulual  Filing 


Do., 
to 


Daw  i.aiB  Associates  40'6  Roumofa  Court  A/toiglon,  VA  22207    . .. 

Oc  

(•arts  u'ow  IM.  1010  Wbcoibm  Aw.  #glO  WolwflHi.  DC  20007.. 

Qo..  


to    

Do       ..„ _ 

Do         

fa««in  irffisor  IST-KSt-p^'W  »<:■«  WashMjIw.  DC  20005 

*ayw  S  twne  AskXi3!«  t'eTc*".-    !1l  Ties  ot  Pa  PO  Bo>  925  HatiBlwrt  P*  17101.. 
Pant  »  [»«   30C  ;ifi  Si-*'   It  (*j>.r,"c:::r  OC  ?0002 

EDS  CotDoaloo   !].■;  PennsAana  Av*    NW  #  1300  Wasftmglon  OC  20004 

f  P  PesealC^  fesociaies  !?«'  »  SI    N*  #404  Washmgtoo.  DC  20006      ,.™_ 

Do  . u,.^.™.. 

Dad  I  Faw!   :'00  «  SI'*'   l*   *i;00  Waslunjlon,  DC  20006 

Win  R  Fans  W'A  .51"  S!    N*   #205  Wasnmgioo,  OC  20005      _ 

leu*  Faifi  '.sOb  Ht*  Si'i»!  NW   #.!  Wasnmgioo  OC  20036  _ 

Da*  *  Fallal   PO  Bo.  .19  Vatrw  (W  iS'^V  _... 

kRecH  8  Fallor   18.';  Conn«i.:Li  A,t    NW   #200  Wasliingloo,  OC  20OO9 .„._ 

''ao»  I  FartoiK.   ;"^  E^^  3!r«'  sw  Su.ie  in  Washmton,  K  20006 

riwius  B  Far»y  n    .;:';.  S'    NW  *a5hntloo  DC  20005 

David  K   Fariw'   :^:^  «  STe<"  NW   #i01'5  *3sningtO(i.  DC  20006 ."..._ 

Oef  Fatmet  ^*  lljrviaixi  Ave    S*  »')0'  rtasiwision,  DC  20024 

tiactin  I   FaiTiei   P]  toi  4i:i-39  IsckiWuile  'I  .•2203-0;89  


Farmefs  Educatioiiai  i  CcnOgra!'*?  Uiion  :i  America  600  ItoyU™)  tut,  SW,  #202* 

1  Denl  Fan   :00C  M  S'    t*    »:dC  *3Siimgloii.  DC  20036 

FarraguMioup   ;3:M '^I'eei   N*   #8C' *as)wiglon.  DC  20006     

Onstoonei  G  Far'and   ::.'  ':  Slreel   NW   #240  Wasliingtoti,  DC  20001 „ 

Micfuei  Fairai   l.'^C  '>iectic^l  Avenue  NW  Wastiinglon,  DC  20036 

Joseim  A  Faceil  : 600  *  i w  Booievard  #1000  fciinglon.  V*  22209.._.™ 

RcWO  I   Fiireil   1I3j  l;l^  S'    NW   #::0  WasHmglon  DC  20005 
Karcus  G  FausI   332  OsMuIct-  Ave    tl  *asPi?tO(i  DC  20002 
Oc 

to. 


DC  20024.. 


g».. 


B».. 

Do 


iai*  Famten  Hoovei  SOI  i?!"  Si    "i*   »J0O  Wasflmglon.  OC  20006 _ 

RoCefl  C  Fav   .'G-  The  Si'and  Aleianai  a  vA  22314 _.._ „ 

Fedeiai  ludges  Asiaaiioe  ,18?  US  Cour'fiouse  T>  S(King  Slreel  Allania  GA  30303 

FtOKaion  foi  Ame<can  innigraion  Reiom-   1666  Connecloit  AvKiw.  NW  #400  Wastimgton.  DC  20009. 

Fedeiatoi  ot  Aneicar  CorliolleO  Sfiocmg  50  BtoaOway  New  Yo(k  NY  10004  

Fedpalirr  ot  Ametica"  Heal•^  Srslem   HI!  19'ii  St    NW   #402  Wasftingloo,  DC  20036 

Fedeiatior  ol  Ameicao  Scie"liSls   .'C' Massactiusell!  Ave    Nt  Washington  DC  20002       

Fede-atwi  ol  Beflaviora'  PsytnotoBtii  4  Cognitive  Sciences,  1200  i;ih  Slt««.  NW  Waslm|tai.  K  20036.. 

Robert  FeeiTslia   ;3545  (ixw  Avenue  Oilario  CA  91761 _  _    .. 

DoojM  M  Fetii   805  ThiKl  Ave  New  Yo(>  NY  10022  

Scoti  FewaOend   MOt  '.eif  S'    NW  W.?shinRtoii  DC  20036-0001       . ._ _       .  _    .. 

Douglas  I  Feith  :30C  M  Si'eel  NW     aiM'C  Washington  DC  20037     _    . 

Oui  RacM  FeMbium  i:;  Maryiarw  A.e    NE  Wasliinglon  DC  20002      ™„ 

llaili  8  FeMman  2300  M  Sl'eel   NW     am  Wasftinglon  OC  20037 ..^.„__„._„I  Z  'I.  '" 

Timotliy  Fetdmar   !62?  Eve  Sl'eel   NW  »880  Washington  OC  20006 _ _...„  .„  „_„.„ 

OaiiiW  feUei   ;?0C  1?!P  Sl'eel   NW  Wasftinglon  DC  20036  „ _ 

Kenneth  E  Fetimar  ^y  •.^l^  Si    NW  #1000  WasHngton  DC  20005...._ 

Ha(en  S  Fennetl   152?  »  Si    NW   »!000  Wasnmglon  DC  20005        

Iirtth  W  Fensleiei   24:  t   80!n  Si'ee'  Ne»  Yoik  NY  10021 , 

FensterwaW  Alcorn  4  Vanwdom   :;  ..C  Cjiiows  Road  Vieniu  VA  221M.-. „ , .,,  ,„  ... 

George  F   Fenlon  Ji    1920  N  Sl'eel  NW  Wasnmsion  DC  20036 _ 

Edwari)  I  Feigus   !0<i  Gold  Si  New  You   NY  10292  _. 

Denise  G  Ferguson   1020  19W  Si    NW   »h:.i}  Washinglon  DC  20036 _ , 

lames  H  Ferguson  2310  i'Otl  Avenue  Re'.lor   VA  22181  „. 

Stecnen  l  Ferguson  CfC  Inc  405  N   Rotef"  51  Bwcmmglon  IN  4746l.„„ 

Wm  H  Fernun   105O  "Otii  Snee'  5ac'3me<-lci  CA  35816 , ,,, ,,       , 

Gregory  W  Feriaro  410  Fiisi  SUeel  Sf  Washinglon  DC  20003 ^  ^  ..-^.^ 

Rodert  I  Fersli   1319  F  31    NW   #500  Wislmglon  DC  20004 

W«i  L  Festa.  1250  Conneclol  Avenue  NW  Waslnngton  OC  20036 _ 

Ftei  OiKc  Comeelition  US  hk  804  W  Diamond  Ave    3i(t  Fkw  Gaimerslwg  HO  20J7J 

Fdelity  Pacitc  Group  LP    10  Soulh  Broadway  Irvington on-Hudson  NV  10533  

Donald  I  Fnce  Fierce  and  i^sociales  600  New  Hampsmie  Ave   NW  #1010  Washinglcn.  DC  20037 . 


to., 
to- 
to. 


Employer  ClienI 


Receipis 


Eioendiluies 


Bon  Scouts  ol  America -..„.„-.. 

Btom  I  WiHianison  Tobacco  Corp „.. 

Greal  Weslcni  rnancial  Coip ~ 

MKA 

su """".■!""''"'"""""!":;"Z!""i 

Cm  Hoy  Plantation  

Colnco.  Inc  

FedenI  Home  loan  Bann  of  Pitlsli»|li 

first  Federal  ol  PittsOuigh 

Government  ot  CyDrus      „..„ 

Home  Owners  Savings  Banii „ 

Mjtiacli,  Inc  „.. 

Malleson  Inveslmeni  Corp 

National  Coalition  for  the  Rehab  d  Fed  iRSaml 

Remodelers  National  Funding  Corp 

lowers  Financial  Corp  

Footwear  Industries  ol  America      ., „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute         ,..„.„ 

American  Osleooalfuc  Assn         ..  ,._.^„.., 


National  Cat;le  Television  Assn.  Inc 

SWI  Oil  Co       

Oievton  USA.  Inc  „ 

Catgill  Inc     

Committee  lot  Humane  legislation    

Andersons  . 

National  Orgam/alion  Against  invisible  Disease  SuteadL.. 

Dow  Oiemicai  JSA  

American  Petroleum  Institute ..„ „.„ „..„ 

Alliance  ot  American  Insurers.. „.™.„..^.,.„™.^.„,.. 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc -..»..m..m -..»«,„„- 

Barnett  Banks  Inc.. 


Nottti  Ameiean  Telecommunications  Assn .. 

Southern  Company  Services        .„..,. 

PeatvMy  HoWini  Co  Inc        _._, 

American  Pape'  InsMute  Inc .-.„. 

Ame'iun  Waterways  Ooeratofs,  Inc .._.._., 

Synte.  lUSAi  inc         

Centiai  Ulan  Water  Conservancy  Oslnct..., 

Claik  County  Nevada         

Desert  Researcf  Inslilule    

fchc  Bay  Mining  Co  .  ..^.,„„.„, 

Fdwatds  McCoy  S  Kennefty ^ 

Kitton  McCoiikie  i  Busnnell  ..„ 

Nevada  Power  Company       ,.„...„...„.„ 

Public  Se'vice  Co  ol  flew  Mexico 

Siei'a  Pjciiic  Powei  Co     „. 

Standard  On  Co  lOhio;        

Unnrersify  oi  Nevada  Scnooi  a!  Medicne 
Procter  i  Ga-^Die  Manulacluiing  Co 
American  Amusement  Wactime  Assn 


Milk  PioOuceis  Council  (For  Dairy  Farmers  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Policy).. 

Maior  league  Baseball  flayers  Assn  

National  Wildlile  Federation  „.„ 

International  Advisers  Inc  i  For  Embassy  ol  Turtey)  _.__,.....„.„.„.. 

American  Civil  lil»rties  Union         „..„..„ ._....„ 

Inleinalional  Aduwr;  he  

Oracle  Corporation  

Federation  ot  Benaviorai  Psycnoic;ical  4  CognitM  Saenccs 

tmptoyers  Council  on  Flempie  Compensation „..„.„„.„... 

American  College  ol  Nurse  Midwives  ..«,„..«.„ 

Generic  PtiarmaceiJical  Induslry  Assn  _..„..„..„....,.„ 

Concerned  Fede'ai  Ran'^ad  Admimslralion  Employees 

American  Mminj^  Congress 

Prudenlial-Bacne  Secunlies  inc  .._ _ 

American  tipiess  Co  .-„..„.„.™™..„.^.„ 

Institute  ol  ElKlricai  S  Electronics  Engineers.  !«„........, ^^.^„.^ 

Cook  Group  Inc  „ .^.„..^.^.„ ., 

Caliiomia  Assn  ol  Hospitals  S  Health  Systems .,. „ 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council     „ „ 

food  Research  i  Action  Center       _ _ 

American  Pager  Institute  Inc        .  ....™..„.„_^™.„.„.„..„_„.._. 


Alan  D  F«rs  919  18tt  Street  NW   #ti:if  Washington  DC  20C06 

Richard  G  FitieW  PO  Boi  llOOC  MoniBo-Tw-,  ai  36198     

Maisbal  S  FiHei  1330  Conneclicui  Ave  NW  Suite  250  Waslnrgloii,  OC  20036 

Do  _ .,„ 

Do ^ 

FiuBoal  Seivicts  Council   1225  191"  St    NW  «4!0  «MM|Ioi.  SC  26036 ,„„.„.„ 

W*am  I  fBch  403  East  Siith  Si   Bk»mi-jion  iN  47401 „ 

Ksevli  ffidaio  )r    PO  Boi  51000  New  Orleans  LA  70I6I 

Da«J  F«e,  1667  H  Street  NW   #1000  Wasnmglon  OC  20006 „.... 

Fne  Qttae  (  Associates  405  S  Hull  Siree'  Monigomety.  Al  35104 „ 

Lawrence  A  fneran.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #1500  N  WstawMil.  K  20004 ^ 

Mattim  P  f«»,  1600  M  St    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20036         „,.», 

Nelson  L  fmli  378  Vatey  Qa*  Court  Waldori   MD  2060!  3:00 „. 

Ben  fiWeWeii   1350  New  York  Ave    NW   #1100  Washinglon  DC  20005 ._ 

TtaM  0  Fnwan,  llOO  15th  Street  NW   #1200  Wastimglcn  DC  20005    

M  )  f BOO.  1090  Vermont  Ave    NW   #410  Washmelon  OC  20005 _„ 

F>e  Ei|u|aneit  Mandacturers  t  Services  Assn  mc   : ;  76  Massaciusetls  Axmc.  NW.  #521 

Fifsl  Naboiial  Bank  ol  Boslor,  100  Federal  Si  Boston  MA  C2110       

IWurt  L  fisdw,  1615  M  St    NW  #20C  Washington  DC  20036      

Debarab  A  FsdMine,  2000  PennsyNana  Ave    NW   #6200  Wasbington.  K  20006. 

CarMn  W  fab,  PO  Boi  35106  Minneapolis  MN  55435  

HaiMne  FisW.  420  C  Slieet,  Nt   2nd  Fi  Washington  K  20002      

DonaU  W  Fisber.  3814  hianboe  Lane  Ale.andria  VA  22310      

Gary  A  fsber   1700  »  Street,  NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

I  Paris  Fabei  1801  A  St    NW  #800  Wasnmgton  OC  20006  

Janet  S  Fsbei   1333  New  Hampsbire  Avenue  NW  Wasnmglon  OC  20036 .-— 

Do 

W*am  P  Fsber   1200  l»ti  Street   NW  Washirgior  Ln;  20036 


AL  Williams  I  Company 

A8  Hagglund  4  Sonei  

■  Bollinger  Machine  Shop  i  Shipyard,  lit,. 

SPAS  Aerospace  ltd  

W  R  Grace  K  Co    Wond  Headquarteis .. 

Alabama  Farmer-  Federa'ion  

Continental  Airlines,  Inc.  el  al „ 

Eastern  All  Lines,  Inc _.„..„ .„ 

lenas  All  Corp  „ 


K  20036. 


Coo*  Group  Inc  - „ 

fnletgy  Services.  Inc...., „ 

Soulbweslern  Bdl  Corp „ 

Douglas  Oil  Co ^^.^..„^.^.^ 

National  Assn  ol  Manulactuters .„..„ 

Investment  Company  in<litu!c  „ 

All  force  Serseanls  Assn   inc  

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For  Scutn  Hadley  Eieci"c  Lgm  Department).. 

Union  Ca'Oide  Corp  

National  Industrial  Transportation  league  


Amoco  Corporation 

Drap  Mercantile  E'change..., 

Anencari  Colleclors  Assn    

Trust  tor  Public  Land 
American  Group  P'adice  Assn. 
Cbevron  USA  inc 

Weslincbouse  Electric  Corp 

Arco  Cmmical  Company 

Atlantic  Richlield  Company 

National  Restaurant  Assn   , 


3.000.00 
15.00000 
1.000.00 
1.00000 
1.100.00 


5.500.00 


5.000.00 
2.25000 

"ioTmow 

5.00C.0C 
2,00000 

'  imm 
'soo'do 

1.000.00 
1.600,00 
2.50000 
7.49050 


3.10000 
7.000.00 


26.12500 
157.37800 
16.29979 
12.50000 

MO'di) 


4.12500 

16.96875 

15.00000 

21875 

59211 

55000 

2,17500 
17.63750 
22.982  50 
11,25000 
I.250M 
m2 


34.443  10 

"TM'n 

9.00000 


1J9S.40 
4350.00 
1.65000 
4.950.00 


20000 


21000 
75000 

I'siiooo 

2.87988 

15.00000 

3.915,25 

462.98 


370.000.00 

204.143.00 

16.00000 

12.900  00 
34,650  00 
12.00000 

iV775.0O 

2.650.00 
1.07000 


24841 


1000 

5.54600 
87  00 


1.42500 

8.07823 

114.759  19 


298.13 


518  78 

1.91266 

75860 

12  79 
29  61 

/I  48 

8/95 

2.734  25 

6,319  27 


2518 


11,804  18 
667  60 
2,166  73 
9  000  CO 
2,885  35 


4.95 


462 
6.17500 


728.46 

179.24 

4.649.00 

657.45 


15.75000 
4.57500 


125.00 

T69625 
SjOO.bd 


EL 


1.00000 

231000 

1527  00 

1  025  00 

1500  00 

38  00 

152  00 


18.37500 
63,597  53 
74  32 
79868 
62134 
483  73 
13500 
834  89 
288.14 


7.874  00 
536  58 


1,926.73 


2318 
3266 


941.02 


Organi/alion  or  Individual  Filing 


Emplover  Qieni 


Receipts 


Eipenddures 


Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  &  leader   1255  23rd  Street   NW   #800  Washington  DC  20037  1125 

Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald   1155  21sl  Street  NW   #850  Wastiinjlon   DC  20036 

Itiomas  H  Fitzpatrick  Conneclicui  Pelioleum  Council  60  Wastimglor  Slreei   #908  Hartlord.  CT  06106.. 

Alan  M  Filzwater  3800  Continental  Plaza  77?  Mam  Sueei  Fort  Worth  TX  76102    

Hilliard  )  Fjord  602  Mam  SI    #600  Cincinnati  9H  45202       ....„ ,„™, .„.,„™™,™_.„^ 

Susan  G  Flack  1320  19lii  SI    NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036 „. 

Do  _.„ 

Do  

Robert  B  Fiagg  3214  While  Flmi  Cl  Oakior  VA  22124 , 

Daniel  V  Flanagan  )i    11  Canal  Cenier  Pla.'a  #250  Aleiandiia.  VA  22314 

Bo 

Do  

Maureen  Flanagan,  2200  Clarendon  Blvd    #1006  Arlington  VA  22201  . 

Fleishman  Hiliard  Inc  1301  Conneclicui  Ave    NW  '!h  floo'  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Do        

oo    ZI"ZZIIZZZIZZZ!ZZIZZZIZZZ!ZIZ~!Z!I^ 
Do _. ., 

Do     '!!;;Z!!""!I"!"!Z""""I!!I!I!!I~"!I!"!!!"!""!""""!Z"Z 

Do        

Dc       „ 

Do  

Michaei  Fleming   13O0  N   17ih  St    «  1010  Arlmjion  VA  22209  

terry  p  Fleming  Ohio  Petroleum  Council  88  I   Broad  St    #1960  Columbus.  OH  43215.. 

Felipe  M  Floiesca  67  Wall  Street   #2509  New  York  NY  10O05 

Florida  Business  Associates  1146  19th  Si    NW  #400  Wasnmglon,  DC  20036-37^....... 

Dc       ...„ 

Do   


International  Communications  Assn 
Secuia  Group  ...„_„ 

American  Petroleum  inslilute  ...„„.. 
Burlington  Norttiern  Railroad. . 

Ohic  Riuer  Co  

Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,. 


National  Assn  oi  Ctiam  Orm  Slons.  Ik„ 

Flack  Inc    For  Spiegel  Inc) 

Chemical  Manlaclunng  Assn., 


Fianafan  Group  Inc  I  For  Dominion  Resources.  NK)., 

l.anagan  Group  inc    ForPor'  ol  Sar-  Francisco) , 

Vi'ginia  Power  

Bali  Aerospaa  Systems  Gi-ouc 
American  Ambulance  Assr 

Aulomolive  Relrigeralion  Produc's  Inslilgk „._..„ 

C^nlei  Federal  Systems  „ 

Citizens  lor  a  Drug  Free  Amenci       

Coai'iion  lor  Responsible  luice  Companies  c'c  Apple  8  til.. 

Ccaslal  Barrier  Relie'  Fund  

Eveready  .... . 

Murdock  Inlernationa' 

Nalionai  Spiritual  AssemWy  o'  'he  Baha  is  ol  Ibe  U.S. ..- 

Pattiology  P'aclice  Assn  

Speclacoi  Management  G'oup 

S'   Louis  NFL  Partnership    ,„.„„„„.,„.. .. . , 

Syva  Company 

Ame'ican  Assn  ol  Eguipmenl  lessors. 

American  Petroleum  InsMule 


Ruin  Flower   245  Second  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20002      

Focus  on  the  Family  801  Corporate  Cenier  Drive  Pomona,  CA  91768 „... „.„„_.„,„„ 

Dauid  H  Foerster   1201  16lh  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036     „-.-. 

Foley  S  lardnei,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  #1000  Washinglon,  OC  20006-4680 „ _ 

Do 


Comroi  Oala  Corporation 
MEDCO  Conlainmeni 
Slate  University  Sysler^ 
University  ol  Alaska 
Westinghouse  Electric  top 


Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 


Dc      

Do      

Do       

Do 
R  D  Folsom   131'  F  Street   NW   #401!  Washington  DC  20OO4 
Food  f,  Allied  Service  Trades  Depl  AFICIO  815  I6th  Street  NW  #408  Washington,  DC  20OO6...» 
Foodservice  S  Packaging  Institute  Inc   1025  Conneclicui  Ave    NW  Washinglon   DC  20036.. 

Man  S  Forbes,  173!  Conneclicui  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20009  

David  Ford  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #200  Washington  DC  20036 „. 

lames  E   Ford   1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20036 „. 

John  P  Ford  One  Kellogg  Square  Baffle  Creek   Ml  49016  

Foreman  J  Heidepriem  1751  N  Street  NW  #301  Washington  DC  20036 

Dc 

Do 

Forest  Farmers  Assn   PO  Boi  95385  Atlanta  GA  30347  

Edward  H  Foigotson   1350  I  Street  NW   #700  Washington   DC  20005 

Mark  A  Forman  8th  4  Eaton  Avenues  Bethlehem   PA  18018  

Sallie  H  Forman   1331  Pennsylvania  NW   #700  South  Washington  DC  20004 _._,_, 

James  R  Forrester,  PO  Box  94661  Cleveland  OH  4410!  

Carry  Forrester   3707  Woodview  Trace  PO  Bon  68700  Indianapolis  IN  46265  _.... 

Fori  and  Schleler,  1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20005-2187 

Alison  B  Fortier   1745  Jclterson  Davis  Highway   #1200  Arlington  VA  22202    

Richard  0  Fortin   1275  K  Street  NW   #850  Washington   DC  20005  4006 

Richard  C  fortuna,  1440  New  York  Ave    NW   #310  Washington  DC  20005 _. „.„ 

Maria  foscarims,  1439  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Bruce  Foster  100!  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #450  N  Washington  DC  20OO4 

Nancy  E  Foster   1300  I  Street,  NW  Suite  950  Washington,  DC  20005-4107 

Donak)  I  fowler  PO  Boi  50627  Columbia  SC  29250 „. 

Foi  Group,  USA  ltd,  PO  Boi  1831  Charleston  SC  29402 ,!.'"~!Z"!!Z!ZZ!Z!."!".!! 

John  R  Frahm,  llOl  15th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20005  „. 

Leslie  C  Francis,  1000  Potomac  SI    NW  #401  Washington  OC  2000?  

Francis  4  McGinnis  4  Rees,  Inc,  1000  Potomac  St    NW  #401  Washington  DC  20007 

Douglas  I  Francisco,  1101  16lh  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Anthony  M  franco,  Inc,  400  Renaissance  Cenier   #600  Detroit  Mi  48243 , 

Peter  M  Frank   1667  K  SI    NW   #250  Washington   DC  20006 

Richard  L  Frank   1400  16th  Street  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036-2220.. 
Roberts  frank   206  G  Street   NE   #20!  Washington   [SC  20002 


National  Education  Assn  

Ame-ican  Red  Cross  

Aurora  Health  Care  Inc  4  Smai  Sam.ari;ar  Medicai  'Cenler.Inc .. 

Coidweii  Banker  Real  Estate  Group  

Council  ot  Community  Bkjod  Centers _ _ 

KohiDe'S  Kravrs  Roberts  4  Co        

United  Savings  ol  America „„.____.„ 

Claio  Inc  _ 


Albers  4  Company    For  May  Dep3r»meni  Stores  Co)....— 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Alianlic  Richfield  Co „ 

Kellogg  Co  

Coalilion  to  Protect  the  Integritv  of  American  Traderaaite.. 
Columbia  Hospilal  lor  Women  Medical  Cente-  ...... 

United  Food  4  Commercial  Workers  Inl  i  union        


GNB  Inc 

Superior  National  Insuiance  Group . 

Union  Pacific  Corp 


Do  

Slepben  R  Frank,  607  Azure  Hills  Drive  Simi  Valley  CA  93065 , 

Do        ..  

Fayc  B  Frankfort,  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Bethesda   MD  208141621, 

Walter  1   Frankland  Jr ,  1717  K  St    NW  Washington  OC  20006  

Ellis  B  Franklin   5025  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20016 

George  Frankim  1  Kelkjgg  Square  Battle  Creek,  Ml  49016  3599 _. 

Kevin  Frankovich,  1350  Ifew  York  Ave ,  NW  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 

Ttwmas  C  franks  1220  I  St ,  NW,  #510  Washington  DC  20005        „. 

John  B  Franz,  PO  Boi  10568  Pompano  Beach  Fl  33061  6568  

Marian  C  Franz  2121  Decatur  Place,  NW  Washington  DC  20008         _ 

Charles  L  Frazier  475  I  Enlant  Plaza,  SW,  #2250  Washington,  DC  20024 

fran  fiaziet,  1730  K  Slreel,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20006        

Robert  M  frederick,  1616  H  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  _ , 

John  S  FredetKksen,  1101  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  #700  Washington  DC  20036 _ „.. 

Free  the  Eagle,  25  E  Street,  NW,  8th  floor  Washington  OC  20001         _.... 

Joel  fieedman  1600  M  SI ,  NW,  5lh  Floor  Washington  DC  20036       

James  T  freeman,  1125  15lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005      „.. 

Lewis  R.  Freeman  Jr    1275  K  Street  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005 


National  Broadcasting  Co,  Inc „.. 

Centeror  Energy  Corp  el  al 

National  Assn  ol  Muluai  Insurance  Cos 

Bollinger  Machine  Shop  4  Shipyard  mc 

RKkwell  International 

National  Industrial  Transportation  League 

Hazardous  Waste  TrcalmenI  Council 

Nationa!  La*  Center  on  Homelessness  anc  Pove' 

Southern  Calilornia  Edison  Co 

American  Soybean  Assaiation 

I  Ambase  — _ 

I  CbemNuciear  Systems       

Giant  Cement  Company 

Providence  Hospital  

Camp  Barsh  Bates  4  Tale  iioi  Sears  RoeOocli  t  Co) 

Minnesota  Mining  4  Manufacluring  C* „ „ 

California  Dept  of  Education 

California  Dept  of  Education 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  ol  America 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group  Inc  ■  lor  Philip  Mor-is  USA) 

Kerr  McGee  Corp 

Olsson  frank  4  Weeda  ,  For  AC  Hoc  Pz7a  Slanaa'O  fiuiemakmc  O'oup 

Foley   and   Company    Inc    i  For  Coalilor   Agams'   None'lective   iig-rmnt   P-olec'ion 
Tech 

Foley  4  Company  i  For  Polyphase' 

Calciiek 

Eagle  Group  i  For  Tailored  Baby  Inc 

American  Podiatric  Medoi  Assn 

Silver  Users  Assn  Inc 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AFICIO 

Kellogg  Company  _ 

Contract  ServKes  Assn 

American  Resort  4  Residential  Development  ASSA 


1.400  00 
25.000  00 

3.00000 
10000 
100.00 
30a90 
TJOOO 


1187  00 
18.000  00 
37.000  00 
23.00000 
55.000.00 
22,50000 
21000  00 

8,000  00 


12.00000 
18.00000 

18,00000 
11  188  00 
30.00000 


3.000.00 


14.236.00 

31.24100 

2S.2t4JIS 

6,410.00 

4.004.19 
•281300 


unit 

l&HUt 


\jmxfi 

mm 

tjmm 


1.215.00 


lisooe 
ijji5.» 


ISJtOiOO 
220J0 

7».ao 

50000 
4,88100 
1.05000 


9,781  53 

115103 

1.715  70 

97063 


itm 


255  64 
25605 
34222 
36  50 
31694 

9558 


9S5.00 
123.30 


332.11 
i;57442 


33.41100 

3i.n 
1.097.60 

Ml 


1U06.0( 


2I3M 


13.00 
6.70421 


2483.03 

■37237 
37'566 


OavK)  W  freer  1150  Conneclicui  Ave ,  NW,  #717  Washington  DC  20036       

Paula  D  freer  818  Conneclicui  Avenue  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006    

VerrckO  French  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #1260  Washington  DC  20O04 „ 

French  4  Company   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #1260  Washington  DC  20004 , 

Do  

Annette  P  fribouig,  3900  Wisconsin  Aye    NW  Washington,  DC  20016 „ _ - 

G  William  ftek   1220  I  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Bruce  M  Fred  1334  G  Street  NW  IE  Washinglon  DC  20005  

Ronald  A  Fried  888  17th  Street  NW   #900  Washington   DC  20006        „  

fried  frank  Harris  Shrivei  4  Jacobson   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #800  Washington   DC  20004.. 

Do  


National  Campaign  lor  a  Peace  Ta<  Fund, 
National  Farmers  Organizalion 
American  Business  uxilerence 
National  Grange 
Regional  Airline  Association 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Cc 

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

Society  ol  the  Plastics  Induslry.  Inc 

Southern  California  Gas  Co 
,  USX  Corp 

fiench  4  Company  iForBATUS  IncI 

Batus  Inc 

International  Electronics  MIgrs  4  Consume-s  oi  America.  IK, 
I  Montgomery  Ward  4  Co  Inc 

Wheels  Inc 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Americans  tor  Health  Inc   National  Health  Care  Campaign 

Holland  4  Knight  (ForSt  Johns  Home  Health; 

General  Electric  Co 

Lonza   Inc  _. 


UMI 


1928 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Ogwi/ition  or  Indmlial  Film; 


-f- 


Efrpioyer  Cl^nl 


Rtteipli 


Esoen(]iIurc5> 


Do 


P1i*Ii  P  F'leoandi"  )i    l.'iO  t»»  Slrwl  NW   #400  Wjslimglon  K  ?0005  

liiws  M  ffirtmjn   1100  DIkbis  BM  Oewland  OH  44II4  

Do  „ 

f rends  ot  the  WwntiiJ  Gogf  319  SW  WjsAmJlon   #4?0  Pmtlaid  OH  97?M 

friends  CommtKe  w  Maiwia/  iMislaliw  ?4;  ?nd  St    Nt  WislKniton  DG  20002 

«  SofW  Fries   1801  »  Siren  HW  #11051  Wjslimston  DC  ;00«   ..... 

fdnijra  0  Fnns  ini  N  Street  Wishington  DC  .'0036 

Clwies  H  Fniw  499  S  Cwtoi  Si    SW  #401  Washington  DC  ?0003 

)e«tey  Fnijien,  565  nth  Slieel  IW  <u-.C  W  C«umt>j  Sgujte  Washington  DC  21M04.. 

lUccir  KUslefS  F'os.^   ?0J0  Kl  Sliwl  KW  Wasnmfton  DC  '0036 

Fu«rtnt  i  l*Kors»i   1150  Conrwiiciil  »rf   KW  #400  Washmgton.  DC  ?0fl36 

Nano  R  FuiQ  161;  H  St    NW  Washington  DC  ?006; 

Don  Fuqua,  i:50  lie  Street  NW  Washington  DC  ?0005 

fiiluies  Wuslry  *ssn  Inc   !8?5  fye  Street  NW   #1040  WashWBIon  DC  20006.,..    ., 

fm  Graui)  Inc  lOOfl  F^Homac  Street  KW  #401  Waslungton  K  ?000;     

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  ..; ;. 

Eric  torn  Galxie"le  FiQ  Bo'  \2~A1  Gamc.Jie  Fl  i?604 

lames  E  Gatnan   i;01  He*  yoiii  Aye   NW  Washnglon  DC  2000S 

loe  H  (jlis  059;39  DO  19000  SW  j?7lh  Street  Fionda  Dly  Ft  33034  .    . 
lanne  G  Gatugliei  3373  R>nenliouse  Street  XW  Waslungton  DC  ?0OI5 
Gaoand  KhuascH  Mivsc  i  CartaUe  PC.  10i4  31sl  Sliee).  NW  ScciMl  Floor 
Do       .... ,.  , „  „  „  ^ 

Do „;.. 

Rati  Gallant  80C1  BfJdiJocli  Roid  S(inii|f>e«l.  VA  72160       

Mjrt  GaUant  4C  >-ft  Sfeel  SE  Washington,  DC  ?C003  

WmPaulGailes  lb5!5lhSt    MW  #n0  WasHmglon  DC  20005 

G*vin  foi  1  Palmer   i'n  Park  Avenue  New  »oili  NV  10022 „  „_„_ 

Do  _ .., 

BfuceGamt*   UT  C  St    NW   #^80  Washington  DC  20001    

Dieryl  Gaww  .'OCO  «  Street  NW  Wasnmiiton  DC  :0006       .    .  ...._ 

Win  e  Ganit  ?000  Pwrrsyiyania  4,/e   NW  #900  Waslwiglon  DC  20006        „ . .   .    ._ 

Net*  Gaia  950  North  Washmglon  Street  Aleiandria  VA  2?3!« 

Sandra  «  Garhec.ht  1350  New  yorli  Ave    NW  Washmgloo.  DC  20005 , . 

Is.***  Ga'CU   l.-r^l  1 6th  St    NW   »'-'• -Hv' ■:■      "    "536       , 

Raymond  Garca   1M5  leltersw  Day     -;■<.-.    n  ■-     ;ton  VA  22202      _. 

Shefww  Gaidnei   1015  Wisconsin  Av    SA    »■      A  :n  DC  20007                     .     . 

Gardnc  Carton  I  Douglas,  lOO'  Penhsiivarii  Ave  NW  #750N  Washmgton  DC  20604!^„'^ 
Oc 

Do  ...  .t'l; 

Do  

Do 

Oo  ..  „ 

Nancy  Canj«,  ib05  Prince  Sueet  #300  Axundta  VA  22314  , „ 

S«  G  Garland  13?  Hin  St ,  NE  Washington  DC  20002  .„  „  „ 

Do  ^.^.^.. 

Oc         

Iieodore  I  Cams*  II  Canal  CbiW  Plaa  #250  Aleuodiia,  M  22314 'J... 

Do         ,  

Do  r  .1 

Ann  Hkn  Gaiver  600  Pemoytvjnia  tut   Sf  #211  Washiii?*!.  DC  20003 .„_„".„'.I..I 

ijr^*y  Scnubef  K  Barer  1000  Potomac  St    NW  Washmiloo  DC  20007 „„. .^ 

Do  , 


00  20007. 


Do.. 
Od.. 
D> 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Oo 
Oo 


Gas  AeiKiance  Itofnitxluiers  Assi.  Inc  1901  North  Moore  Slreet  Artmgton.  VA  22209.. 
Fkm  Gasleyer  1709  New  York  Ave   NW  #801  Washmgloo  K  20006 


f  *  Gates  201  Park  Wjsnngion  Court  Falls  Church  VA  22046, 
htdGelitet,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #  i  ,300  Washington  OC  20004 
Haitn  M  Geers  37C  I'infani  Promenade,  SW  #800  Washington  DC  20024 
FlutliaonCeiO  1156  15th  Street  NW  #  1 520  Washington  DC  20O05 
Fldwl  C  Gelardi  5775  Peaclitree  Ounwoody  Rd    #500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342 


Moftoi  A  GeHer  Corporate  lai  Deoatiment  100  federal  Street  Boston  IDA  02110 

GenaH  Ayiatoo  Maoutaclinets  Association  1400  «  Street  NW  #801  Wastiinglon  X  20005.... 

Cawal  m'trumeni  Cotooralioo,  767  Fitlli  Avenue  New  York  NY  10153 

Geanc  Piuimacrutcal  Industry  Assn  200  Madison  Ave    #2404  New  York  NV  10OI6 

Done  )  Generous  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500  North  Washmglon  DC  20004-1703 

.'?^r  >m;iit   1957  f  SI    NW  Washington,  OC  20006  __ 

:j«3C  '   jwge  .'033  M  Street  NW,  #300  Washmgloo  OC  20036 .„  _ 

laTY  wtKfijn  Gwre  ji5  1311,  Street  NW  #1010  E  Washnglon.  OC  20004-1109 _.. 

Be  

i>Mj»  W  'jesha''   PO  Bo<  1475  Balinrwe  MO  ?l?03  ' 

,K)iWi  &  'jciarl  918  16th  Si    NW   *tr'  Wr,tias'5n   DT  "0006       ,,  ,  .7.ZZ!Z 

>jii!  Bvie- «  Assncales  1155  O-  «<-    lA   »■  >  *i.imgton,  DC  20036 

!>■  aid  Bvier  i  Associates,  Inc  !i5D  Cur-n    4;»    N*   »>,'  *ashinglon.  OC  20036 

Dd „ : „_ : 

Do  ;zi'iz~;"'Z™™Zi z 

Do        ,  ..  „„ ..„„..       

Dr.  „  .  "    "" 

Do ■;'  ■  "■'".."".■" r """  ""'"" 

■«!''  Gerarden  I?'5  K  Strset  NW  #850  W^twigton  tiC  20005 

LOiis&e'tie'    19:;  «  5'    N*  Wijimgton  OC  20006 

Oreo  Inc   :.'5:'.  UanI  O'-vf  Bc<  33755  Denver  CO  80233    _.*.,„„ ...Z.Z.l. 

Sect-  *  Geriie  95:  I  hiani  r'ui  SW  « i300  Waslwigloo  K  20024  .„.„__.„„  ^     „ 

Ma'thew  Getsor   iei'fl  !(»  ifeet  NW  i«3<-iinglai  DC  20006  „. 

fc^neth  Gersten   11!6C  Wes'  Slree'  Annapolis  MO  21401     _ 

JoOn  I  Gersuk   jif-  Wm)*.jno  Farms  Drive  Oakton  VA  22124  ..„.»_.  _.  ... 

Aivin  ,1  Os»e  :};-,: if  5'    NW  6lh  Floor  Washmgloo  OC  20036 .,   . 

Oo  ,        ,  „    .    . 

Do  „..^..J.ZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Oav<)  Iroy  Sar'on  Get>  /j^j  Baisio*  a.p'il*  Ciov'>  C*  93612 . .  _  „  " 

Dorothy  f  Gevinson   801  l^'r  Sl'f»i   NW   #;:>C  iNjiNnp'on  K  20006. „..." 

Danny  Ghortani   SOU  (aistat*  Road  Mclean   VA    , :   ~  _  .   „ 

aa«  Ghylm   ; 'M  K  Sneei  NW   »  ;  :00  Wastiirgw   DC  .  ,»»6    „. 

Willom  C  G«)   105C  iriomas  lettpsor'  5t    NW   ^I"  Fl  Washirglon  OC  26b07  .'...„'_ 

Willian',  I  Gilib   IOC.  PHiniytvama  »,e    NW<s  Washnglon,  OC  20OO4 

Wayne  GiKiens   191^  P•nnsy^a^la  Ave    NW   » 503  Washington  DC  20006,       .  .    _  _. 

Anne  Marie  GiODons   Iii-'l  Fkw  .^JO:  M  S'i»e'  NW  Washmtton.  OC  20037 _.„_ 

1jC«  k'iste  Gikcvich    •i;6  S«X<)  Avfij*  N?»  »iyk    NY  10017 ,„!„..„„_.„ 


Virgin  Islands  Rum  Industries  ltd 

National  lire  Dealers  S  Relieaders  Assn 

Centerior  Energy  

Coalition  lor  Environmental  Energy  Balance 

Reese  Communicalions  Cos  ( lor  Philip  Morns.  USA) ... 


Glass  Packaging  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  BroadcastefS „, 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insiiers,, 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Common  Cause  

Cfysen  Corp        

US  ChamSei  ol  Commerce „.. 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc .. 


Americans  Against  Unfair  Gas  Fanes _»..„..„.^_„ „ . 

tnhausl  Systems  Professional  Assn  „..~.....„.^_„,.„ __ 

Halional  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultants    _»..„.». »...u.-^u~«...„.„ 

National  Coalition  ol  Burn  Center  Hospilals.,... __ _ .„..-..„ 

Songwriters  GoiM  ol  America     „„.,„.. _...„..„ 

American  Hold  4  Motel  Assn    !.."  '"'""'Z'ZZ''. 

JoeH  Galis .™.„.„.„„.„„...„.„JL!. 

Human  Services  Forum  on  Government  Rdatims ,..„.™..„.„ 

All  lamaica  ltd -.^.._. „ 

Soole  Corp .. „ _ 

Sooth  Africa  Sugai  Assocalion „ ..„, „ 

National  Right  to  Work  Committee    _ _.,. 

National  lumhei  t  Building  Malenal  Dealers  Assn 

National  Small  Business  United  „ ZZ 

Hermans  Sporting  Goods  Inc  -.-(„.„..„..„„,..» „.._..._ 

Voyager  intoii^ational  inc  ^.™..„„„,„,..i. ..Z. ZZZ. 

National  Bankers  Assn  ,.„ „ ,_,..„ 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare ^...ZZZZ.„ZZZ 

Associated  Aviation  Underwriters  „ 

American  Academy  ol  Ptiysician  Assistants ,  

Spiegef  i  McDiaimid   (For Alliance  of  Responsible  Electric  Systems  tor  Eneigy 
Access) 

National  Education  Assn ,_ _,., 

Rockwell  International  Corp J"!].!!.'!!J"! 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc _ _„..„ 

Alamo  Rent  ACar,  Inc   ,  „..^ „__ 

Andrew  Corp  „.„ ..ZZZ... 

Anseil,  Inc  „ ].„ 

Midcon  Corp  *,_„._. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manutactunng  Company ,.„ Z... 

Ptiarrr^aceuticai  Aerosol  CfC  Coalitnn _ .„. . 

American  Optometric  Assn  „ !..„„.!.... 

Pli;er  Inc  ,...„ .,, 

Raport  Associates  _ '..."." 

University  ot  North  Dakota „..^ „ 

Flanagan  Group  Inc  ( for  American  Nudear  Energy  Coynal) ,..Z.-Z.ZZ....Z^..Z.. 

Flanagan  Group  Inc  (For  California  Desert  Coalilion) ,. 

National  Outdoor  Coalition  

National  Assn  ol  Casualty  and  Surety  Agents ._ „ .'.,.. 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute „ „ 

Canadian  EmDassy  -. „„_.,; , 

City  ol  AMideen „.„ 

Early  Winters  Resorts  Inc „., _ „ „.. 

J I  B  Management  Company... .„ „.„...„ _ 

Ministry  ol  the  Environment „.,™.„..„... «.... 

Piovince  ol  Manitoba  Department  ol  Natuial  Resouices . ..„^™™!.! 

Space  Industres,  Inc  „ 

lotem  Ocean  Trailer  Eipress  Inc 

Washington  Citizens  for  World  Iiade  , „... _ _ 

US  league  ol  Savings  Insttulions ,. .„ L.!.„L_'....".,.'. 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn _., , „ ..„.,. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp      _ _ „ 

Concerned  Women  lor  America     ,.._ _ „.., 

American  SugarCeet  Growers  Assn   „.,.,..„..„ .„....._ ._  _ 

Roeert  H  Kelien  Co  (Foiintant  Formula  Counol) „.„ 

first  National  Bank  ot  Boston  ,.;., 


27,59300 

21.160.00 

750.00 


2.500  00 
40000 
12.50000 
6.11748 
1.50000 
t.22300 
2.950.00 


6.00000 


7.500  OC 
17.00000 

2'650.iJd 


104.783  70 
9.573  25 
7.62850 
3.90000 
4.50000 
1.000.00 


10.03600 
11.131 25 


1.71302 
45055 


37.581 49 


920  OC 
1.02913 


34  00 
92  35 


14.42000 
4,93068 


6.20944 
17.174  41 


9.306  54 
222  60 
336  22 
34427 


5(556 

44,50 


2.65540 
3.00000 


3.600.00 


1.32000 


2.00000 
7.041.58 


77500 

77500 

1.50000 

10.151.33 

8.251.00 

3.99049 

3.040.50 

2.50618 

11.59166 

1.51680 

3.07677 

27.75638 

115.32683 


2J»0.00 

3.000.00 

4100 


American  Soc  lor  Personnel  Adrmmstralwi 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America „ „.„.. 

National  Assn  ol  Arab  Americans „ 

Natural  Gas  Alliance  lor  the  Generation  ol  ElecliKity 

Transco  Inc  

Baltimore  Gas  S  Electric  Co  Z..'. 

American  Furniture  Manuiactureis  Assn  

Santa  Clara  Indian  PuePio  ..„,, 

Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ol  the  US  Public  Health  SeiviGe 

Havasuoai  Inbai  Cnuncii  _ 

leech  Lake  Reservation  Business  (^mittee , „.... 

San  Carlos  Apache  Inbe 

Saolle  Ste  Mane  Tube  ot  Ctiipoe*.?  Indians     ,..( ,..,„.„,.„ 

Sitet;  Tribal  Council  „ 

Tohonc  Oodharo  Nation      „ 

Tulalip  Tribes  .... ,.. _.„..„. _._ 

White  Earth  Tribal  Council „, 

Donelan  Oeaiy  Wood  8  Maser  iFoi  Cascade  Nalural  Gas  Coip)..., 
Communicalior^,  Woiker^  of  America  „. 


Honda  North  America  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America  Inc 

Sierra  Club  ,, 

Bechtel  Group  Inc 

Benchmarks  Inc 

Grupo  Industrial  Alta,  SA 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn 


Pixfei  8  Gami*  Manulaclunng  Co   ,._!.,..„_„.., 
Association  lor  Regulaloif  Relorm 

Chevron  USA  inc  _ 

PiOndential  Home  Inc  Plan  

American  Council  ol  bte  Insurance  Inc _ 

Mid-ConlinenI  Ol  4  (ia>  Assn  

American  Put)i:c  Power  Assn 

Walts  S  Comcany  Communicalions  Inc  iloi  Pacific  Telesis),. 


1900 
54  25 


2860 


1.101  49 


1(962 


29.40 


2.00000 
8.14643 


3.49999 
5.000.00 
2.00000 


1.50000 
290  25 
15000 


636.00 

"3M'75 


6J2709 

■40606 

2.10000 

557  55 


17000 


3(64 

2.00000 

750000 

1,000  00 
2  000  00 

10,000  00 
1500  00 

15,00000 


11.27300 

31046 

8.146  43 


1.644  78 


102.20 

1.15779 


48200 

1000  00 
19000 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1929 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


EmpByei  Oienl 


Receipis 


Eipendrtures 


Robert  C  Gilatdi   1235  Jellerson  Davis  Highway  Crystal  Gateway  # 

Pamela  Gilben  215  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  Sf  Washington  DC  200Cj 

Richart)  Gilbert   1015  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5 

lames  E   Gilchrisl   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Michael  GiWea  815  16th  SI    NW  #309  Washington  OC  .'0006 

Mary  Ann  Gilleece  lepon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  S  Hoirwofth  1146  19th  Street 

Do       

Do       

Do  

Do 

Neal  P  Gillen   1725  K  Sireet  NW   #1210  Washington   DC  20006      

Annelise  Gillespie   1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20036. 

Michael  B  Gilletl   1425  N  46th  Street  Seattle  WA  58103         „.. 

Do  

Daniel  F   Gilligan   17C1  K  Street   NW   *SO0  Washington  DC  20006 
Brad  Giiman  1050  Thomas  letie'son  Sfee'  NW  sin  fi  Washmglon 

Do 

Do       „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Maureen  Gilman   IMCkSl'eei   NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20006 


Suite  50 1  Arlmglon.  VA  22202., 


NW   3rO  Floor  Washington  OC  20036 


Compressed  Gas  Assn  Heliun  Advisory  Council 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

American  Public  Health  Assn  

American  Mming  Congress 

American  Fed  of  Labor  &  Congress  of  industria'  Oganizatons,. 

Astra  Holdings  Corp 

IPAC  Inc  iFcir  Duphar   Inc 

DynCorp 

Bishop  Cook  Purctll  S  Reynokls  i  For  ElecJtonic  Systems  Associates.  Iw) ., 

Esilui  Inc 


Im  Gilmoce   1735  New  York  Avenue  NW   #500  Washington   DC  20006 
Ginn  Edinglon  Moore  t.  Wade  8C3  Pnncf  Sf'eef  Menandna  VA  22314,,.. 

Do  

Do     _ 

Do         .„ „ „ _ 

Dc       _ 

Dc       „ __ „ 

Dc     ZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZiZZZZZ 

Do    

Oo       

Dc 
Dc 

GinsOurg  Feidman  S  Bress  Chartered 
Oo 


American  Cotton  Shippers  Assn 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute         _ „ 

_„„_..._ _ I  Pacilic  lumber  &  Shipping  Co         _ 

'  National  Manulactured  Housing  Federaton  

OC  20007 ;  Robertson  Monagle  i  Eastaugh  ( For  Aleutians  East  Bwougni 

_ „ „ '  Robertson  Monagle  i  Eastaugh  ( For  Anchorage  School  District) 

„ Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh  ifor  Coastal  ualiton! 

„ Robertson  Monagle  i  Eastaugh  ( For  Municipality  ol  Anchorage 

M Robertson  Monagle  S  Eastaugh  iForPugel  Sound  Duiseship  Alliance).. 

_ _. _ „..  Robertson  Monagle  8  Eastaugh    For  Reeve  Aleutian  Airways  i 

National  Treasuiv  Employees  Umor  

Alaska  Factory  Trawler  Assn 

Agusta  Aviation  Corp 


1.(5616 
1.222.00 


17.903^4 
3.750.00 

itum 

ljO».S( 


Connecticut  Ave    NW    «80C  Washington  DC  20036.. 


Gerard  Giovanietio   7 '7  14th  St    NW  Washington   DC  20005 

Brenda  M  Girton  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #600  Washington   DC  20004    ,.. 

MKhael  J  Giuffrida   204  E  Street,  NE  Washington  OC  200C2 

Nicholas  1  Glakas  1600  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2O036 

Glass  Packaging  Institute  1801  K  Sireet  NW  #1105-1  Washington  OC  20006.. 

Donna  Siss  Gleason  2001  L  Street  NW  #1000  Washmgton  DC  20C'3t 

Law  Offices  ol  Thos  Gleason  26  Broadway  17th  Fkxw  New  York  NY  10004     ,,. 

Robert  E  Gleason  815  16th  Street  NW  Washmgton  OC  20006  

Donald  R  Glenn   1627  »  Street  NW   #200  Washington  DC  20006     

Martha  Cole  Glenn  4637B  S   36th  Street  Arlington  VA  22206  

Sara  B  Glenn   1 100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Gkibal  USA  Inc   212!  K  Sf    NW   #650  Washington   DC  20037 

Dc 

Dc      

Dc 
Do 
Oc 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 


Law  Offices  of  Alan  M  Gnessin   1220  19th  Street  NW   #400  Washington  OC  20036 

Oo 

Stephanie  R  Godley  2500  Wilson  Bhid   #301  Arlington  VA  22201      

lames  W  Godlove   1825  H  Slieet  NW   #1107  Washington  OC  20O06 _ 

Kevin  C  Goebel  2054  Universily  Avenue   #500  Berkeley  CA  94704     „ , 

Kaytynn  Goelzer   1600  Wilson  Boulevard  #10OC  Arlington  VA  22209 „, 

ludilh  M  Gott  375  lackson  Street  Si   Paul  MN  55101  _ 

Kerry  1  Golorlh  725  15th  Sireet  NW  #500  Washington  DC  20005  

Harvey  S  GoW  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027 

Gok)  i  Liebengood  Inc   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #950  Washington  DC  20004 

Oo       


Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Dc 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


GoMberg  t  Spector  1229  19tli  SI  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
lanlori  Goldman,  122  Maryland  Ave  NE  Washington  OC  20O02 
Mai  Goldman  1050  Hlh  Siteel.  NW.  #500  Washmgton,  DC  20036 


Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co 

AB  BOfORS  _ 

Chrysler  Corporation , 

Eouilaj  

Lockheed  Corporation  

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp  

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America 

Rockwell  International  Corp  

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc     

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn      

Watkins  Assoaaled  Industries  inc    

Oiugai  Upiohn  Inc  

United  Slates  Telephone  Assoc^twi 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors  

Sears  Roebuck  8  Cc  

National  Frozen  Food  Association     

ITT  Corporation  


Unisys  Corp 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn  AFL-OO  , 

International  Longshoremen s  Assn  AFL-CIO, 

Energy  Research  Corp 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 

Mobil  Corp  

All  Nippon  Airways  Cc  Ltd, , 

Fanuc  ltd  , 

Hitachi  ltd  

Hyundai  Motor  America 

lackson  Madison  County  Genera:  Hospilal 

lapan  fed  ol  Conslruclon  Contractors  Inc  , 

Komatsu  ltd 

Kvocera  Corporation 

Mazak  Corporation 

Murata  Machinery  ltd 

Sisters  ol  Chanty  ol  the  Incarnate  Wonl 

South  Louisiana  Port  Commissior      

lecc  Transport  S  Trade  Corp  

CHP  

Family  Health  Plan   Inc  „. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn.  he... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

Americans  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights 

j  American  Waterways  Operators 

I  Farm  Dedit  Services         

j  Nahonal  Gram  &  feed  Assn 

National  Pest  Control  Assn 

Alaska  Loggers  Assn 


American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 

j  American  Medical  Assn 

American  Resort  and  OevelopmenI  Association ., 
'  Bausch  and  Lomo    

Beretta  USA  Corp 

BAA  pic  — , 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  

Chemical  Manutacturers  Assn   inc    

College  ol  American  Pathologists       

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Energy  Research  Corp 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Sxiety  of  the  U  S    ... 

Eye  Bank  Assn  ot  America  „ 

Federal  Enpress  Corp         

I  federated  Investors  Inc „ 

Fiat  USA  

Ford  Motor  Co        

'  Fort  Howard  Corporation    _ 

Georgia  Power  Company     „„ 

Hopi  Tribe 


International  Committee  ot  Passenger  Lines  , .._ 

Investment  Company  Institute  

1  8  6  Management  Co  

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

MCI  Communications  Corp  

Natnnal  Business  Aircialt  Assn,  Inc - 

Nalonal  Cattlemens  Assn  

National  Foolbali  League      

National  Restaurant  fcsn  

National  School  Transportation  Assn 

Pacilic  Enterprises  

Penn;oil  Co  

Philip  Morris  Company        

Phillips  Petroleum  Cc         

Public  Securities  Assn 

Salomon  Brothers  Inc       

Thomson.CSf  Inc  

Times  Mirror  Co 

Washington  Melrooolilan  Area  Transit  Authonty... 

Alpha  lyracom  d/b  a  Pan  American  Salellile , 

American  Dvil  Liberties  Union 

Tenaco  Inc  


5.697.50 
37.50000 

1,20000 
30  000  00 
5  520  00 
1.00000 
7,50000 
1.50000 
6000  00 
5  800  00 
3  700  00 
2500  00 
14  500  00 
15000  OC 
3OO0  0C 
5000  00 
10.000.00 
5.000.00 


1.000.00 
1.50000 


2500 
962.5( 


10601 


IJOOOO 


3.00000 
6.000.00 


2J0(.00 

ante 

1.000.00 
500.00 


9JI4.40 

ijam 

1.I2SAI 


4200 


5400 
36.00 


144.00 


7500 


1.000.00 
1.05000 

19(00 
1.000.00 

63000 


1.20000 
4,243.00 
19.50000 
2.10000 
10.61200 
5.18500 
240000 
17500 
3  228  00 
3,333  00 
14030  00 
12  500  00 
25  000  00 
3.000.00 


758  14 
1088  35 
13  65 
25  02 
5005 
26.(0 


6143 


1470 
2957 


(22  J5 


7300 
4.14000 


1.962  23 

■"■"(9540 


5000 
66(1 


66((5 


7  50000 

73  690  00 
2  487  00 
2  840  0C 
5  400  0C 

45  000  0C 


2.55600 
3.23200 

35000 
13.000  00 

1200  00 
825  00 

5,165  00 
15750  00 

6000  00 
lOOOCOO 

2  00C0C 
30  00COC 
10  000  00 

4500  00 

7  925  0C 
3C56C0C 

4  2D0  0C 

37 015  00 

220.00 

i,m.«e 


1.597.00 
1.(1000 
1.(6500 
1.(6500 
1,(6500 
1,(6500 
1.(6500 
1577  00 
1  722  00 
1.865  00 
1865  00 
1855  00 
1.865  00 
1J65J0 
1,465,00 
1.(6500 
1,865  00 
162500 
1539  00 
1  5210O 
1465  00 
1,46500 
1423(0 

i,6ia(o 

1.46500 
1.86500 
1.865  00 
1.81600 
1.86500 
1.86500 
1670  00 
1865  00 
1865  00 
1,865  00 
1865  00 
1865  00 
1865  00 
1865  00 
1865  00 
1465  00 


UMI 


1930 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


0|an«aiiw  »  Individual  filing 


Gottnan  Saclis  4  Co   IIOI  Pwrsvivania  Avenue  VW   #90C  WasfmglMi  OC  ?00(M 

Janet  Goldman  Car*   i40c  i6lli  Sliw'  N*  *3'.nme!3<.  DC  ?0036 

Robefl  H  GoWstoougli   :5C8  lomearay  Place  Bai' no(>   m:  21210 

Ricnard  5  Gotelein  ;30(]  M  Sirefl   NW  *3Wirs'3f   X     mi       ~™' 

lacn  .(knooiw  312  16111  Si    nw  *3smjiw  X  .^iCiC*        ,\ 

i*i«iam  Gfflinetly   ;;m  He*  »»»  •.wue   S*  *joiiing!oii   DC  ?0(X)6   _„_„  ' 

OaviO  R  Goode  3  N  (etterjon  Sl:wl  Roanone   tA  rWJ ,    , 

Alan  \jxa¥»  ?30C  N  Slreet  NW   nVn  Kasnintitn  OC  20037 

Dc 
Sicnail  (  Goodsieif  ;;sc  i>necit'j;  Awenge  NW  fSOO  Waslmetaiyoc'MMS.'..'." 
BoOeft  f  GooOwir  iSjC  «  S>    NW  Suile  :/5  *asHinglon  DC  JOOOS 
lifida  GoMC   ''■  [W  Sfee-  N*  *3sningti»i  DC  20005 
xirin  G«*y   '.liO  !:«nnec'L..' A,»Pue  NW   #50;  Wasmnglon.  DC  20036.... 

Oc 

Dc 

Do  

Dc  1  l^ 

Offloiafl  Cotoon  1616  P  Slreel  NW  pm  Wijtaiflor  K  TWOS I 

•lafY  S  Cental  600  Mafylaixl  Aw  SW  #507  Wasningion  OC  2002<-.-^ 

Randall  C  Gotdon  725  ISm  Slreel  NW  Wastwiftcm  DC  :0005      _. 

B-enda  1  Gwe  I'DOC  Wilson  Bivi!    :m  A!lin?:on  VA  "■jc  

lonn  :  (jwe   i/'6  fje  S'letr  NW  Suile  :0OC  A3siT;-jr  X  20006 

Kiiiice<" 'iynam   ;Mi  P'ince  S;ieel   »  iOC  Aieianfl' 3   .»  .'314 _ 

javid  W  Gctman   80'  Maine  Avemje  S*  Assntngisn  DC  20024        

Mam  S  .Gotman   i:iXl  :;'■  Sl'eet  NA  *asnirg'cf  DC  20036 

;ani«  D  IjormieY   1400  «  Slreel  NW   #801  *as.iingloo  DC  20005 

Ann  M  Gosiet   19:C  H  Si    NW  *asninj!on  DC  20036       ^ 

Barrv  borenrer   1 295  Slate  Slretl  Sormstiew  MA  01111  000! 

Mai?arel  A  Gottlieo  ilD!  l/lti  Slreet  Mn  #900  Wasliinglon.  OC  20036 . 

Limgnd  Gi)t»   1957  [  Slieei  NW  *aWin?Io(i  DC  20006     

james  f  G/at  II  55:  13lli  Street  tW  #i^C  «  *astiinglon  DC  20004-1109  .. . 

lotin  »  G/at!   )23C  King  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22302  

Sayifl  *  Gianam   :'76  E»e  Street  Ni*   Ste  575  WasfHnglon  OC  20006 . 

fiaine  .'  Giafjm   :2!X)  I'tti  Slreel   Nt*  lAias.'iinglon  DC  :0036 „ 

Lawrence  I   Gialiam   140;  tev>  Vto  Avenue  NW   »i~r_  «3sMrtglon,  DC  20005.. 

Graham  4  lames  /OtC  M  Stree'   N*   »':"  *],nirg'jr   \  20O36 

j«in  n  Giarti  610  51*  BioacNtay   #6Ci' Py'ianc   }R.''  "■      

''anct5  luik  G/anahan   :'225  Coiii-iecticu*  A.enue  IW   «i:!  rtaslimglBi.  OC  20036. 

Gianje  Muljal  Casulty  Cc  6:0  Sout"  don'  Street  'oiuntHi.  W  43206 

lames  L  Gianum   liOO  «  Sfeei  K*   »;'5  ndasnmgiod  DC  20005    .. 

Andrew  N  Grass  ir    One  WofiS  t-a«  >ter   #4511  Mew  Yort  NY  10041 

Garol  i  G/ay    IOC!  Penn-,yiv3ni3  4,e    NW  Wasdinjlon  OC  20004-2599    . 

James  A  Gray   fK'.  l»es:Mr«  Dr  Mclean  VA  22102 

Rotiefl  «  G/av  9r'.  2:il  St»er  sw  Washmglon.  DC  20007 „.„., ^^ ' 


Do 

Do.. 

D>. 

St.. 

Od- 

to.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Marv  R  Gieafy  '.V.'.  I?lh  Slreel  NT*  #40"  Washington.  DC  20036 

G:»a'ei  New  »3H  Hospital  Assn   5::  West  :;•»  St-eel  iSlh  floof  New  Yorli  NY  10019  . .. 

Ciealei  Wasn  MD  Sefvice  Slanoc  i  Aolomolive  ReM"  Ass".  9420  Araupolis  Rd    #307  Lanton  MO  20706 

Greater  iSasnington  Boara  -•  ira*  -  j  Eilie  l«eilenmam  1129  ^0t^  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington  K  20036 

lames  R  Gfecs  PC  Boi  2i::  Hcuslon   tX  77253 

a  Gieelegs   !90fl  WisOTsir  Ave    NI*  WasJiinglon  DC  20016 

OonaW  R  Gifftey   919  ;3tn  St    NW   #700  Waslnngton  OC  200i06     .  _  

idwaid  M  Gieen  1920  N  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036  .  _  

iGietctien  Cieen   iOOO  Conneclicul  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  "  

Haraid  B  Green  301  i  Vela  Oalis,  IX  75214 _  ~  _"  

John  »  Green  800  Ameftan  Ouitef  Center  1623  farnam  St  Omaha  HE  66102-2136     ..        

Lynn  S  Green   !'.  20  19in  Street  NW   #310  Washington  OC  20036-3605  ~'         "' 

Mean  S  Jeen   1000  Vertiw'  Ave    NW   #80C  Washington  OC  20005 
Oivp  W  Greer   5025  Wisconsin  Ave  NW  Washington  OC  20016 

Rooerl  H  Green   ''7  lllh  Slieei   NW  Washington  DC  20005 1".Z_1..'„'..! 

Wayne  Green  forest  Road  Hancock   NH  03449  "„.._".""! 

William  Green   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  #'.5  S  ijjncoutse  Washiritton.  DC  2o6m...  ".""  '. 

Douglas  Greenaway   ;250  Eye  Slreet   NW   #200  Washington  OC  20005 

E«on  V  C  Greenoeig  Galloway  4  GreenOe-g  :335  K  Si .  NW   #g01  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Do 

Do  iZ'Z"~"'"'~"'~'"'' 

ijditit  M  Greenl)erg 

Dc 
fted  Greene  3434  Pineiree  'trract  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

H  Thomas  'Greene  412  is!  St    SE  Washington  DC  20003     

i:iiarle5  Greener   900  Second  Street  NE  »20:  Washington  DC  20002    _U 
Su;anne  G(eentie«  2030  M  Street   NW  Washmgtor   DC  20036  __ 

Lynn  Greenwal!  1400  16th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 

Arthur  J  Gregg   7736  Rockiedge  Court  Sormgtield   vA  22152        ..   _  _ 

R I  Gregg,  900  19th  Street  NW  #800  Washington  OC  20006    . 

Sarah  Massengate  Gregg,  166/  K  Stree'   NW   »°:0  Washington  DC  20006 

John  0  Gregory  PO  Boi  12458  Mumbu  SC  29211 

Gregory  Company  2300  N  Slreet  NW   #600  Washington   DC  20037 

William  G  Greil   1155  15lh  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20O05 

Greyhound  Lines  Inc   ilOl  14tft  Street   NW   #1201  Washington  DC  20005 

David  J  Grittiin  IV  600  Maryland  Ave    SW   #700  Washingtor  DC  20024... 

)e«rey  i  Grieco  2300  N  SHeei  NW  #;25  Washington  CC  20037 

Do 

Oo  "Z. 

Ellen  Grrttee   1413  K  Slreet  NW   10th  Ei   Washington   DC  20005 
RoOen  T  Griltin   1  lOO  Connecticij' Ave    NW   #900  Washington  OC  2M35 
'Grif*in  Johnson  4  Associates   1211  Connec'ciit  Ave    NW 

Do 

Do 


I  Street  NW  #400  Washmglon.  K  20006.. 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


tupenditures 


Ibtniul  WiWiite  federation  

Americans  for  immigration  Control  inc  

IMey  Orye  4  Warren  '  For  Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Lowlncoine  HOUSWI  Tw  Cntft) 

Department  tor  P'oles-Sionai  Employees  AEL  CIO         

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association  

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  „ „... 

Murohy  4  Demory  Ltd  i  For  Calitornia  Energy  Company  tnc)  .........„,„....„„„.„.„. 

Murphy  J  Demory   Ltd  i  For  Prodigy  Services  Corporlioo)    ,  ,..„...„..„..4_.„.„.„„„ 

Browning  Ferns  industries  Inc „ — ™.««.. 

Meredith  Corp  „ „ 

National  Assr  ol  Realtors „..„ _ !!..!!.!!" 

(owa  Pork  Producers  Assn m....,........™..™.™..™ „,., 

Natior-ai  Sunflower  Assn     __.„.™_„_„..„.„._,..     ,. 

Nedraska  Wl>eat  Board     _, 

RenewatKe  fuels  Assn      , 

US  Canola  Association    , 

Umon  ol  Concerned  ScientBts.„. 

Horthem  Telecom.  Inc    .„, 

National  Grain  4  Feed  Assn....... 

rew  Inc  ,.„ 

BP  Amenca  mc  .._, 

American  Optomelnc  Assn  

Disatiled  American  Veterans 

National  Restaurant  Assn    _____ 

General  Aviation  Manulacturen  teocialion 

Ajnerican  Mining  Congress 

Massachusetts  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

Direct  Marketing  Assn  

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America     ...„ i 

Contel  Corp  

Inlernationai  Assn  of  Amusernent  Parks  &  Attractions ... ._„..., 

D(»  Chemical  JSA  „ ^ 

National  Restaurant  Assn  „ 

National  Food  Processors  Assn         „ '„"„'. 

Contact  Lens  Manufacturer?  Assn     ,.._„_.., „„ „ 

Putlic  Timtjer  Purchasers  Group .-..^.m..™.^^............. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corporation „_„._._»™.,., 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  , 

National  Security  traders  Assn  Inc „..., „ , 

American  Council  ol  Lile  insurance  „._.„.™.„..„.„.., 

National  Machine  loci  Builders  Assn .._ ,,  ,.,  _ ' 

Hill  4  k.nowi'or  i  For  American  Ariines) „ .«.™......I 

Hill  4  knowlton  ,  For  AMR  Corpi 

Hill  4  knowiton   inc  i  For  Budd  Company . 

Hill  and  Knowifon  Inc  i  For  Church  ol  Scientology  hieinalional)., 

Hill  4  knowiton  Inc  .  foi  First  American  Bank.  NA  )     .     

Hill  4  knowiton  Inc  

Hill  4  Knowiton   Inc  iFoiRepuDlic  ol  Turkey)  ,.„ „ „ 

Hill  4  knowiton   Inc    ForShaklee  Corporation) __,._„„ 

Hill  4  knowiton   Inc  .  For  lesoro  Petroleum  Corp) .......... 

Hill  4  knowiton   Inc  ( f or  lodaccc  InsMulej „.....„. 

federation  ot  American  fJeaifh  Systems 


1,95975 
19,30000 

'  5.M4"if 


1.000.00 

23.00 

1,75000 

4.50000 
24,000  00 
28.50000 

7.00000 
12.50001 


18900 


17.477  76 

1.500.00 

1.962.00 

30.00 


3,00000 

9.000.00 

75.00 

■Tsoo'oi)' 

500  00 
193  88 


3.050.00 


27916 
1500 

29567 

73264 
2.83899 
2.663  68 

785  39 
2,377  25 
1.280.00 
1.42500 

52(j.6d 


24000 
190.00 


11.00 


1.0tO.OO 
£000.00 
2,700.00 

2.25000 

xiMm 


Inc). 


Browning. ferns  Industries,  Inc „.„ 

federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  ffannie  Mae) 

Hoechst  Celanese  'oirp  ...„ 

American  Mining  Congress 

lapan  Economic  institute  of  America 

ArTietican  Consulting  Associates  Inc  '  For  Chiei  Auto  Parts 

Papillicn  LavisIa  School  District  

Institute  01  Makers  of  Eipwsives      „., 

Public  Securities  Assn  .__.„. 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  AfL-CK) 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors    _ __.„._„..„....  „ 

73   Inc  _ 

MacAndrevys  4  Forljes  Holdings  Ixorporated 

Building  Owners  4  Manager;  Assn  Inl  I ., „ 

Midwater  Trawlers  Cooperative  „ ^..„.„... ,„„ 

Pacific  iCoast  federation  of  fishermen  s  Assn  Inc ,  ,,  _ ,  _,,_.__ „ 

Southeastern  Fisheries  Assn  Inc  „ „,... ........„, 

Miller  4  Sleuart    ForCoaslai  Corporation  i      ~^..J.^ 

Miiler  4  Sleuart  iForER  ScuiBC  and  Sons  Inc) „ 

Denny  Miller  Associates  , 

Nalionai  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 

Eddie  Mane  Company  iforTridec  iTn-City  Industrial  Development  CouncJ)) 

Common  Cause  

National  Wndlile  Federation  

Catile  TV  Assn  ot  MD  OE  4  DC ".. 

united  States  Telephone  Association „...„..„ 

Bailer  „_ „ _ 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp , _._... „.„„ 

I  Ramirez  4  Co  Inc „.__....™„. 

Bristol  Myers  Co     _ .._..„ 


1.500.00 
"jjjjjjj 


500.00 

25.00 

50.00 

5J40.00 

99000 

100  00 


259.51 


25.00 


21.2S0.00 
4.000.00 


50000 

7.37500 

6000 


12.500.00 
"USOflO 


2.627.66 


2.500.00 

lO.OOOOO 
1,000  00 
5,750  04 


K ..„  I  National  Federation  ol  Independent  Business  (NftB) 

— 1 — , — ..._.™_ ,.     ,  Murphy  4  Demory  Ltd  i  For  California  Energy,  Inc  i  

, „„„ Murphy  4  Demor>  Ltd  lEortoea  Tacoma  Marine  Industries,  Itj).. 

■ — --.—,_ ™~ _ Murphy  4  Demory  Ltd  (foiTridec  Westmghouse) 

„... — . — .. „ Associatcn  ol  Science  Technology  Centers        

.                              - - , Chrysler  Corporation 

»'00  Washmglon.  OC  20036. — , — ..,  Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 


Ob.. 
Ol- 
Ol- 
k.. 
Ot.. 
8d.. 
Ol.. 
D*.. 
Ik.. 
0».. 
Ot- 
te- 
Ot.. 
Ot.. 
Bt.. 


American  Assn  of  Airport  Executives  , 

American  Insurance  lUsn       

American  Petroleum  Institute „„.. 

American  Psychological  Assn , 

Arthur  Andersen  4  Co 

Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Shield  Assaiation  , 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  4  Tate, 

CBS  Inc  

COMSAT  Corp       

Grumman  Corporation 

McCaw  Communicalions  Cos  

Merck  4  Co  Inc  

Motorcycle  Industry  Council     

National  Music  Publichers  Assn 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ot  America  .. 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 
Puyailup  T'-tie  of  Indians 
Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  ol  America  . 


f- 


11.87500 
500.00 


4.50000 

25.00000 


77.052.00 
250.00 


1.692.36 
24570 


2.520.30 
0.21 


1.220.45 
"UM77 


37051 
370.51 
37051 


37  87 


3  401  00 
10  000  00 
3  000  00 

9,775  00 
2.500.00 


54,220  00 
200  00 


6  80 
164,00 


200  00 
1,600  00 

400.00 

"i"6oo"iK)" 

200  00 
1.600  00 
3.10000 


400.00 


600 
48  00 

12.00 

"30  00 

6  00 

48  00 

9600 


12.00 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1931 


Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer  Oient 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


Oo 
Oo 


Edward  D  Griffith  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square  PA  19073 „ „ 

McGeeGrigsby,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #130C  Washington  OC  20004      

A  lack  Grimes  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027  

Craig  N  Grimm   1957  E  Slreel   NW  Washington  DC  20006  „ 

Norman  E  Grimm  Jr    12600  Fair  Lakes  Qrcle  fairlai   VA  22033-4904 , .„„ „ . „„ 

Olga  Grkavac,  1300  North  Uth  St    #300  Arlington  VA  22209 

Mark  W  Grobmyer  PO  Boi  70  Little  Rxk  AR  72205  

Oo  

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America  Inc   1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW   #80C  Washington  X  20007 

Grogan  Giatlam  McGinley  4  Luanmo  PC    22nd  floor  Three  Gateway  Center  Pmsbuigh,  PA  15104 

lames  N  Groninger   1101  16th  Slreel   NW  Washington   DC  20036  „ 

Beverly  Bennett  Groom    1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20006  

Groom  4  Nordbe'g  Chid   1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20006 ..._ 

Oe  

Oo „ 


Oo 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc. 
Dc 
Dc 

Dc   _ „._ 

Dc 

Dc   

Dc   

Dc   „ _ 

Do  ''"'"~'~ZZZZ!Z 

Steven  A  Grossman  901  31  si  Stieet  NW  Washington  OC  20OO7 

Oc  

Page  Grolon,  400  First  Street,  NW   #814  Washington  DC  20001 , 

Walter  B  Grubbs  PO  Box  841  Abilene  TX  79604       „ , 

Gerald  M  Guarilia   70  North  Mam  Street  Wilkes  Barre  PA  16711 

Carlos  A  Guerra   7227  North  I6II1  Street  Ptweni.   A2  85020  

Gene  Guerrero   122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  20002    

Mary  Scott  Guest   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #800  Washington.  OC  20006 „, 

Dp  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Oark  J  Guild  Ir    Guik)  S  Hagen  Ltd  100  West  Liberty  St    #800  Rene,  NV  89501      „., 

Shannon  P  Guiney  555  13th  Street  NW  #1010  East  Washington  DC  20004 1109     _.. 

James  E   Guirard  )r    1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW   #419  Washington  DC  20036      

Do  , 

Do  _ 

Henry  G  GulKk,  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  NJ  07061       _ 

Gun  Owners  of  America,  Inc  8001  Forbes  Place  Springfield  VA  22151 , 

Robert  F  Guthrie  815  16lh  St ,  NW,  #608  Washington  DC  20006     

Richard  E   Gulling  Jr ,  20O0  M  SI    NW   #580  Washington  OC  20036 

Alvin  M  Gutlman,  1924  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Milton  S  Gwirtzman,  1250  24th  St    NW  #600  Washington  DC  2003/ 

GA  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Retailers  Inc   900  N  Hairston  Road  Suite  D  Stone  Mountain  GA  30083 

GPIA  Animal  Drug  Alliance  200  Madison  Ave    #2404  New  York  NY  10016 

lane  Scherer  Haake   1667  K  Slreel,  NW   #420  Washington,  DC  20006 

Dana  W  Haas,  1800  K  Slreel,  NW,  #1018  Washington,  OC  20006       

Charles  W  Hackney  Ir    15th  S  M  Streets,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

William  G  Haddeland,  1025  Conneclicut  Ave    NW  #507  Washington  DC  20036 

Gene  P  Haflich  Indiana  Petroleum  Council  714  Harrison  Buikling  Indianapolis,  IN  46204....^ 

Thomas  M  Hagan,  1005  Congress  Ave,  #795  Austin,  TX  78701  

Barr>  Hager,  444  North  Capitol  SI    #711  Washington  DC  20001         „ 

Nancy  A  Hailpern  316  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  SE,  #200  Washington  DC  20003   „., 

Thomas  E  Hairston   1050  Conneclicut  Ave    NW   #760  Washington   DC  20036 _ „._ 

Randolph  M   Hale   1331  Pennsy^anla  Ave,  NW   #1500  N  Washington  DC  20004 

Hale  and  Dorr  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20004     

Do  _ , 

Dc  , 

Do  Z"ZZ"Z"ZZZ1 

Hale  foundation  422  first  Street  SE   #208  Washington  DC  20003 

tdwin  K  Hall,  1133  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036     „.. 

Elliott  S  Hall,  815  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  E  Hall,  1945  OW  Gallows  Road,  #550  Vienna,  VA  22180  _ „- 

Richard  f  Hall  1700  K  Street,  NW  #502  Washington  DC  20006  

Marian  Hall-Crawlord,  316  PennsyWania  Avenue,  SE,  #301  Washington  DC  20003. 

Carol  Boyd  Halletl,  1667  K  Slreel,  NW,  #700  Washington  OC  20035-5192 

Paul  Hallisay,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Maurice  E  Halsey,  PO  Box  190  Aurora,  IL  60507  

Paul  T  Haluza  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #600  Washington  DC  20004       „.„, 

Rhonda  Lee  Halverson,  1730  K  St ,  NW,  #1200  Washington  DC  20006  

Martha  R  Hamby,  1130  Connectcul  Ave    NW  #1000  Washin|ton  OC  20036 - 

David  S  HamiNon,  215  Pennsylvama  Ave ,  St  Washingtx,  DC  20003 

1  lee  Hamilton,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  #1550N  Washington  DC  20004-1703 

Joyce  Hamilton,  201  Park  Washington  Court  falls  »urch,  VA  22046     _.„.— 

Philip  W  Hamilton   1825  K  SI,  NW   #218  Washington,  DC  20006     

Ronald  P  Hamm,  1620  Eye  Si ,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20006     

Amy  R  Hammer,  1899  L  SI ,  NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20036  

Thomas  A  Hammer  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  #695  Washington  DC  20037 

Timothy  A  Hanan,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #620  Washington.  DC  20036 

Nolan  W  Hancock,  1126  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 „ 

WNkam  G  HandfieM,  50  f  Street,  NW  Washmglon  DC  20001 

DonaM  K  Hanes,  50  f  St ,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20001 _._.„...._ 

Rose  M  Hanes,  1325  G  Street,  NW,  #1003  Washington,  DC  20005  » 

[lisateth  Hanhn,  2000  L  St ,  NW.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036 

Thomas  H  Hanna,  7430  Second  Ave,  #300  Detroit,  Ml  48202 

Hannaloid  Co  Inc  655  15th  SI ,  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20005     _._ 

Dc  "'"ZZZZZZZZZZ"". 

P  S  Hannas,  919  18th  Street,  NW  #400  Washmttor  DC  20006    

Richard  L  Hanneman,  700  North  fairlai  Slreel  #600  Alexandria  VA  22314-2040 


Tobacco  Institute  _., 

United  Cable  Television  Corp _ , 

ARCO  Chemical  Co  

Latham  4  Walkins  iFor  farmen.  4  Merchant;  Bank  o"  Long  Beadi). 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  

Associaled  General  Contractors  ot  America  , 

AAA  Potomac  „., 

ADAPSO  the  Computer  Sofhrvare  4  Senrices  Indusfy  Assr        , 

Arnok)  Grobmyer  J  Haley  i  For  Arkansas  Assr.  ol  Securities  Dealers  I  , 
Arnold  Grobmyer  4  Haley  1  For  Mid- South  InternalKxial  T-ade  Assn 


System 


Steel  Valley  Authority  

independent  Petroleum  Assr  ot  Ameno... 
American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance  Inc... 
Ad  Ha  MGA  Group 
Ad  Hoc  PfIC  Group 

American  Petroleum  institute 

Chevron  Corp  

Ell  Lilly  4  Company  _ 

GoMman  Sachs  4  Cc         

Murphy  Oil  USA  Inc 
Nebraska  PublK  Power  Distrid 
New  York  Dty  Teachers  Retirement 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co         

Prmapal  financial  Group  

Prudental  Insurance  Co  of  America  

Prudential-Bxhe  Securities  Inc        

Puerto  Rco  USA  foundation  

Reading  4  Bates  Corporation 

Southern  Calitorma  Edison  Co _„ 

True  Oil  Company  _ 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Corp         

Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp  _.. 

Hill  4  Knowiton  (EorGerbet  Products  Cmp) 

Hill  Knoyyiton  iFor  Nintendo  ol  America  Inc) . 

Irternatonal  Brotherhood  ol  Boilermakers 

West  Texas  Utilities  Cc 

Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

Giant  Industries  Inc 

American  Cnril  Liberties  Union 

American  Marketing  Service  International   inc,.„ 

O'Connor  4  Hannan  1  For  Blanchlieifl  4  Moore) .. 

Dilkxi  Read  4  Co  inc 

Lf  Rothschik)  Untertierg  Towbin  inc 

Michigan  Slate  Housing  DeveWpment  Authority  _ 

Morris  Communicalions       

Naegle  Outdoor  Advertising . 

OCixinor  4  Hannan  „ 

Paine  Webber  Group  Inc  

Riverton  Investment  Corp  „ 

Simpson  Thacher  4  Bartlett  1  lor  Soi  GokUiap  biBtt) . 

Western  Electrochemical  Company    _ 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc „ 

Sun  Company  Inc  

BASf  Corporation  „ _. 

HMS  fusion   Inc     „ _..._._. 

Walk-Haydel  4  Associates  Inc .. .„_ 

Chubb  4  Son   Inc  ..__„_™...... 


Department  lor  Prolessionai  Emplovees  AFLOO... 

National  fisheries  Institute  

Towing  4  Recovery  Assn^l  America  Inc 

Laiare  Haplan  International  Inc       _ 


Mead  Corporation  

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co,  el  al _. 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Buiklers  ol  the  US  

Ashland  Oil  Inc  

American  Petroleum  Institute  ...«. 

Central  4  South  West  Services  inc 

Fund  lor  Private  Assistance  m  Inte'naiioria'  Development.. 

American  Cancer  Society       

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilomia     ,,- 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturets _.. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

Gay  Head  Taxpayers  Assn    

Metator  USA  Refining  Corp 

Northeastern  University „ 

Prime  Computer  Inc  „ 


MCI  Communications  Corp  

ford  Motor  Co  

American  Wood  Preservers  InstSile.. 

)  Pacific  Resources  inc         

!  San  Diego  Gas  4  Electric     ,, „_______..„.._ 

Free  Iran  Coalition  

All  Line  Pitots  Assn  „ „ 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Company , 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Associatin 

American  Business  Conference  loc  „_ 

American  Insurance  Assn  _.„^.. 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Natonal  Assn  of  Manufacturers       , 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  „, 

Americar  Soc  ol  Mechanical  Engineers  ...„..„ 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  the  U  S,.  I«C_ 

Exxon  Corporation   __... . 

Sweetener  Users  Assn . 

Mobil  Corp 


Oil  Chemical  4  Atomic  Workers  Internationa*  Umor     ,..„ 
Association  ol  American  Railroads  ._ 

National  Council  of  farmer  Cooperatives „ 

Populatwn-Environmenl  Balance        „ 

Johns  Manville  Corporation  _._. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  the  U  S ,  he 

Financial  Assistance  Inequity  Reiiel  Coalition  

Peoples  Republic  ol  Congo  „ 

Royal  Embassy  ol  Saudi  Arabia        

3M  Corporation  

W  R  Grace  4  Cc   World  HeadquarlefS 

Salt  Institute        _.„..... 


300.00 
600.00 


im» 


SOOOO 


200.00 

""500.'flO 


1.000.00 


200.00 
200.00 


57100 

mm 

29S.0O 


liSOJM 
~3.4nJ0 


ii4n.M 

SOtJO 

io.oN.n 


MOJO 
I4M.00 
10.000.00 


1.003.00 


1,07500 


6.000.00 
211.442.00 

6.807  08 

6.00000 

600.00 


l.S«S.«0 

7SJ0 

l4.23g.tD 

loSToo 

2.035.30 

2.37500 
6.70000 
U75.00 

7.«oo.oe 


45.00 


5.00000 

1,440.00 

5,00000 

50000 

1,50000 

"e'ooo'ob" 

165  00 
24C0C 

«  '30 '6 
281  00 

3.00000 


1200 


114.52 


IMLOt 


2.400.00 


50.00 
50.00 


40lil 

soot 

100.00 


199.765.S7 


1.945.00 
1500 


2.534  JC 

11.957  85 
39  50 

-  ISS 

U.45 


2t7J( 


37944 
82800 


6.S00il0 

10000 

19,70000 

1.50000 

6.244  63 

942  34 


240JI0 
"iiitLtl 


?SO.tt 


2.51526 

Ti'iTsi 

25  00 
55.00 


62  57 

37,00000 


tJt 


UMI 


1932 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1933 


yt,mii\w  y  Indwduji  filing 


M  Amila  Hamofi   1??6  N  Slwl.  NW   #90;  *35ti«isIo(i  DC  20036-4502 

BriKi  I  Hjdson   !66;  «  Street  NW   #!?3C  *3slimpoii  OC  '0006 

Roben  N  Hjrtw  PO  Boi  M9?  t'  Psso  U  ;99;S  

tUver  I   Hjr*i.  ?718  fcniwd  Street  For;  *a»ne  iN  J6806     „ „ 

Sluart  B  H*i)»  1615  M  Street  NW  Waywigtw  OC  '0062  .      „„ 

Imes  W  Hjrtt   1615  M  Street  NW   »??5  WssnmgtOd   DC  /0036 

Hjrtf  BunerfieW   1615  M  Street  NW   i|r2?0  Was^lngtof1  DC  :0036        

Pjincu  I  H*n»n«i|.  316  Peraisylvana  »»e    S£   #301  *3snrnjtO(i  OC  20003  . 

Cto»  H*iw   1000  Witeod  Blvfl  A;iin?tor   V*  .'??09 

W*>  C  HjneJ  )t    1211  Connectcul  Ave    NW   #50?  WasnrngtOd  X  20036  ' 

Tm  Mjfnnjlon  950  I  [nljnl  PIjh  Nortii  SW   #5300  Wastiingiw  OC  20024 

W  Brendan  Hjfringlon   !1[11  IjlltSI    NW   #J05  WasPinjIon  DC  2000S 

A  1  Hjms  II   1825  Eye  Street  NW   #'50  WasKington  DC  '0006        .... 

Leslie  Hjri^,  122  Maryland  A»e    Nt  Wasliinglw  DC  200C:        

Marityn  *  Harris  818  Connecticut  Awntie  NW  Wastiinglon  OC  20006    

RtJiart  M  Hafri5  501  Schoo  St    SW  Sifi  flow  Wastiinglon  OC  20024   _„_ 

Roben  L  Hams.  1341  C  St.  NW.  #i;i)C  Wasrnnjlon  OC  20005 —^  -. 

Do        „.  _ 

Oo         

Hams  i  Eltsnortti   !10I  30tfi  Street  NW   #103  Wasnington  iic  20007  ._   .    .' 

Do  

Do  ■  ■"_Z'" " 

Oo  — — •. 

Oo  IZZZ.'ZZZZ'. 

lac»  E  Marrrson  West  Virginia  Petroleun'  :iuncii  i.'iO  One  val^y  Sqoaie  Oniksiaii  WV  25301,." 

Paul  M  Harrison  PO  Boi  40'9  GultDor-  MS  3950:  

Robert  *  Harrison   1213  lefterson  Davis  Highway   #U00  Arlington  VA  22202 

Anne  Harrison  Clart,  1?25  K  Street  NW   #814  Wasninolon  OC  20006 ,„™.„ 

layne  A  Hart.  1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Wastiinglon  DC  '0005  ..    .  „„____. 

Irm  S  Hart   1111  19tti  St    NW   #402  Washington  K  20036 ..„_„  _"__'.~Z 

Hartlord  fire  Insurance  Co.  Harttwd  Pla/a  Harttort  CT  06115     , „__„ 

Vance  Hartke,  ;637  Leesburg  P*e  falls  Oiurch  VA  22043  „^ 

Gabr*  A  HartI,  2020  N   I4tti  Street   #410  Arlinglon   VA  22201 

Frederc*  J  Hartwigsen,  1500  Paiton  Street  PC  Boi  3565  Harristarj  PA  17105 
OiristolM  E  Harty,  1250  Connecticul  Ave    #620  Wastwiglor,  DC  20036 
Oittofd  J  Harvison.  2200  **:  Rd  Aleiandna  VA  22311  .  __ 

fanny  I  Haslebadw  1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  Wastiington  DC  20005       .    ,    ",.,, 

Wly  Hassett.  1730  RtMde  Island  Avenge  NW  #206  Washington  DC  20036 ^ Z-S'Z' 

lames  C  Hassett.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW   #800  Wastiinglon  OC  20007  „      _^  „      ' 

Edgar  Haldiei,  1225  Eye  Street  NW  #950  Washington  DC  20005  .. "' 

lane!  S  Haltianray.  1350  Ne»  »orli  Ave    NW   #300  Washington  DC  20005 

Hauct  S  Associales,  1255  23rd  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20O37.    _. 

Howard  M  Haug,  lOO  East  42nd  St  New  York   NY  1001'  _  „  _™„      ™ 

lames  N  Haug,  55  E   Erie  Street  Chicago  IL  6061!  '"      ~ "" 

Barbaras  Haugen   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #720  Wasnmglor   DC   "i- -         ~'2 

Harilyn  Belli  Haugen   1250  Coroieclicut  Avenue  NW  Washingior   Di'     'i"  - 

Barbara  J  Haugli  1050  Connectcul  Ave    NW  #760  Washington  DC  :OCjn  ".".    . 

Pamela  Haugbton-Oenmslon,  100  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  OC  20002 

Oiaries  W  Havens  III   1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW   #1100  Washington  K  20036 

lames  M  Hawes.  5527  Briar  Drive  Houston,  TK  7  7506  „  _ 

Hattiryn  taim  Hawcs,  8701  Georgia  Ave    #701  Silver  Spring  MO  20910 ,"""" ,  '~ 

Sidney  G  HawHes,  1667  «  St    NW  #420  Washington  DC  20006  '"' 

Paul  tt  Hawluns  1  Wtiispering  Pmes  Court  Hilton  Head  Island  SC  ?992f 

Edmund  S  Hawley   555  13th  St    NW   #450  West  Columbia  Square  Wastiingtor  OC  20004 

Deamie  Wans  Hay  714  Captol  federal  Building  lopeka  KS  56603 

Oavid  )  Hayes  555  13th  Street  NW  Wastiington  DC  20004         

Oo  ^ 

Oo  ■  

Do  ~'~' 

Robert  G  Hayes,  Bogle  and  Gates  One  Thomas  Circle  NW  #90':  Wastiington  OC  20005  """ 

Oo 

R  Mctiael  Haynes  1156  15th  Street  NW  #1101  Washing w  DC  20005 Z 

Robert  A  Haynos,  4711  Hunt  Circle  Hariisburg  PA  17112 

R  Oeims  Hayward  P  0  Boi  5554  fugene  OR  97405  

Holy  Eteabeth  Hazard,  111  Massacfiusetis  Ave    NW  #200  Washington  DC  20001  '. 
lams  D  Hi«l,  1250  Eye  Street  NW  #200  Washington  DC  '0005 


Employer  Qient 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


Amencari  Lung  Assn 

Deere  i  Company     

l\  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 


US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Hartt  Bulterfieid  ■  for  Turkish  Republic  of  Nortliern  Cyons) 

TiCluSlI  Republic  ol  Nofthern  Cvprui  

Sl»  Diego  Gas  *  Electric  

Grumman  Coipoiation  _ «-.„«..^,„, 

Anhcusf'  Buscf  Companies  Int. „ ._.„.._JZ. 

Honda  "lor'P  America   Inc    „.._ 

Catgili   inc  .._„.„._..„..  „., .. 

CIGNA  Corp  ,..__ 

American  Civil  L't)ert*s  Unior'  „._„^..„.„.., 

JSX  CoiDoration  ,..^.„._„..„„.„ 

American  Road  K  Tiansporlalion  Builders  Assn , 

Jeifersor  Group  inc  iforAlumax  Inc  „ 

lefterson  Group   Inc  '  For  Doe  Run ;  ], 

iefterson  Group  Inc  ■  for  Zinc  Corporation  ol  America) , 

American  Railway  Car  Institute 

Association  o   Food  industries  Inc     

Cheese  Irriporlers  Assn  ot  America  Inc 
Committee  ot  American  Aile  Producers 
Committee  ot  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  S  Specialty  Cable  Wtrs ,. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Mississippi  Power  Co « „..„ 

CAE  LINK  Corporation 


March  ot  Dimes  Birth  Delects  foundation 

American  Medical  Assn 

federation  ot  American  Health  Systems 


i  286  40 
50  00 


2^2.50 

22.500.00 

900.00 

625.00 


40000 

I  250  00 
4  673  00 
4  600  00 
31941 
5,000  00 
1.618.75 
1JS6.S0 


IJ75.00 
450.00 
55100 

4.24500 


Ha«l  Thomas  fiske  Beckhorn  t  Hanes  411  East  franklin  Street  #600  Richmond  VA  21219 

Paul  Ha«n   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #1100  Wasbington  DC  20005 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Amrca,  Inc   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washingtai  OC  200% 

Robert  (Rob)  Healy  )i,  1201  New  York  Ave    NW  Wasshmgton  DC  20005 

Robert  I  Healy,  1333  New  Hampslnte  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20C36      ..,    .  _ 

Anne  A  Heanue  1 10  Maivland  Avenue  NW  #101  Washington  OC  '0002  _ 

David  E   Heben,  1922  f  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

W*am  H  HecW.  499  S  Capitol  Stieet  SW   #507  Washington  OC  20OO3„.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 


.   Alliance  ol  Foreign  Medical  Graduates 

I  An  Trattic  Control  Assn  Inc  

UGI  Corporation  !..."!.!!..!"„ 

Winkeiman  J  Associates  Inc  .For  f airfield  Communities,  iiic') ..."..'!.'™."!."!!Z! 

,  I  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc. 

..  American  Medical  Assn         „ ] ,"„!„.!1..«, 

I  Hershey  Foods  Corp  """"""""""""' 

'  Grocer  Manufacturers  ol  America  Ix ....„ Zi 

American  Electronics  Assn  ^..ZZ.. 

Natural  Resources  Detense  Council       .,_ ZZ.. 

National  Oilseed  Processors  Assn        „ .„'...... 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Inc    „ l.".!!!..!!..!!.I 

American  College  ot  Sutgeons  ^.^..Z..ZZZZi 

National  Assn  of  Insurance  Brokers  Inc „. „.„!.].!.!" 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  „ _ „ 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calitornia  "...".'Z. 

Religious  Coalition  lor  Abortion  Rights „. . .'" 

leOoeul  Lamb  Leiby  S  MacRae         IZZZZZ. 

Fidelity  PacitK:  Group  Inc  ,.._......,™Z.'™Z.."!! 

iniernalional  Fed  ol  Prolessional  4  Technical  Engineers  ..^.^....^^..ZZZ. 

Mead  Corporation , ZZ. 

Colonial  Lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co  „. 

Union  Pacilic  Corp  Z.Z.Z'. 

Sloan  Listrom  Eisenbarth  Skan  4  Glassman  (for  Kansas  Bankers  Surety) ...'.." 

Hogan  i  Hartson  ifoi American  Electronics  Assni  _. 

Hogan  i  Hartson  (forMaybews  Landing  Assxialesi  

Hogan  S  Hartson  i  for  Semiconductw  Industry  Association) 

Hogan  S  Hartson  (for  Tektronii,  Inci  „ „ 

American  fishing  Tackle  Manulaclurers  Assn  „ .".'' 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn  ] 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  Investment  Cos „ 

HarSCO  Corporation  „ 

North  WesI  Timber  Assn  ZZZZZ 

Sew  England  AntiVivisection  Society 

Building  Owners  S  Managers  Assn  Int'l „ ..ZZZ^Z 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation  „ „......„™!!„,![7.! 

National  Cooperative  Busntess  Assn  „ _„J., 


4.12500 
3.750.00 
3.00000 


6.25000 
"Miiio 


40000 


2  000  00 
9,906  00 

5  206  17 
4  500  00 


7.93«.00 


Hedil  Sgencer  t  Associates  Inc,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW  #507  Waslwiglon  DC  20003 
Do  „ 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do,. 

Ot.. 

Di 

Do 

Do 


Jay  HeAnd,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WaslMwIon,  OC  20036 

Mm  Hettner,  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washngton  DC  20006 

Mn  f  He*naii,  807  Mane  Ave ,  SW  Waslwgton,  DC  20024 

Ratait  M  Hen.  1701  Pemsytvanu  Ave,  NW,  #900  Washington  X  20006 

Sam  E  Heael.  735  N  Water  Street.  #908  Mitaaukee,  Wl  53202  4105    

IbdUfd  L,  HeliKfe,  1225  Mtenoi  Davis  Hijbway,  #402  Arimgton  VA  22202  

Robert  W  Hetm,  1000  HWscii  BoAvard,  #2300  Arlington  VA  22209 

Edward  A  Helme,  444  N  Captol  Street,  #526  Wasbnirtoii  DC  20001       

Nancy  Gmi  Hetme.  Bo  723  Wasbmfton  Grove  MO  20880 

Do      ,      , 
Ttanas  M  IWidie>,  1101  17tb  St,  NW,  #604  Wastiington  DC  20036 

Mke  D  IWlai,  IMadiy  Petrateini  Council  305  Am  St .  #403  franklort  ky  40601 

Caio<  C  Henderson,  110  Maryland  Ave    N(,  #101  6oi  54  Wasbmgton  DC  20002 
Donald  E  Hendeim.  130  E  Wastimton  Street  Itidianapoiis  IN  46204 

Leonard  N  Hentersoi,  1615  L  SI    NW,  #1210  Wasbmgton,  DC  20036      

Wade  I  Henderon.  122  Marytand  Ave    N{  Wasbmgton  K  20002 

Ce*c  R  Hen*idi5,  601  Mana  Ave ,  NW  #900  Wasbmgton  OC  20004    . ..  „ 

Karen  Hen(»«*5,  1319  F  Street.  NW,  #604  Washington  DC  20004 „..  .    _ 


American  Public  Transit  Assn „.„ _ 

Aiiantt  Richfield  Co  _ Z.'Z'ZIZ!ZZ^'Z'Z. 

American  Library  Assn  ^Z'Z'ZZ.". 

Natenal  Assn  of  Lite  Underwriters  ', 

HechI  Spencer  &  Assaiates,  Inc  iforAirtrai)  "ZZZZZ. 

Hechi  Spencer  i  Associates  Inc  (faBiiby  Ranch  Col  

Necht  Spencer  A  Associates,  Inc  (for  Boy  Scouts  ol  America)    

Hecht  Spencer  S  Associates,  Inc  (for  Brown  S  Williamson  Tobacco  Coiip) 

Hecht  Spencer  S  Associates,  Inc  (For  BATUS,  Inc  I  .  

Hechi  Spencer  4  Associates  Inc  (for  Hong  Kong  trade  Oevetopment  Council) 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates,  Inc  (for  Los  Angeles  Raiders) 
Hechi  ipencer  4  Associates  (for  Marwais  Steel  Co) 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Assaiates    Inc   ( for  Organization  tor  fair  Ireatmenl  ol  Infi 
Investments  (OfTlll) 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates  ( for  Traditional  Industries  Inci       _... 

Airtrai  

Buby  Ranch  Co        ZZZZIZZZZZZ!Z^ZI!ZZ 

Boy  Scouts  ot  AmerKa ..„....!1..1]L..!."!.", 

Brown  4  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp      '."_""!" 

BATUS  Inc  ;.] 'ZZZZZZZZ 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council ZLZIZZZZ'ZZl 

Los  Angeles  Raiders  ZZ... 

Marwais  Steel  Co  L!"I!".'"Z!LT 

0rgani2at«)n  lor  fait  Treatment  ol  Int I  Investments  (OfTJlj .'..ZZZZ"ZZZZZ. 

leus  Oinical  Laboratories,  Inc „ 

Traditional  Industiies,  Inc !...!]."" 

Common  Cause  . ]..„ 1!.""'!"!! 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America .ZZZ!i.'.ZIZI^ZZZZi 

Disabled  American  Veterans  „ 

f  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co Z.IZZZZZZZZZZZZL 

American  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Ine. „ !..."..!.".L!.."!!.".!!."!1"!!!!!!!]Z! 

Smiths  Industries, ' ZZZZZZi 

Northrop  Corporation  "..!"!"!!!!!!"."™!1!!!!!!!" 

Alliance  lor  AckJ  Ram  Control  „ZZZ'IZZ 

Weil  4  Howe,  Inc  (lor  Oiamplain  Pipeline  Co) 

Weil  and  Howe  Inc  (lor  Vermont  Gas) ' 

Monsanto  Co  „ ' 

American  Petroleum  Insblute -..!!.™"!!!!!!!!!!!!!I!."!!17 

American  Library  Assn _ Z....Z.ZZZZZZZ^ZIZ'. 

Indiana  farm  Bureau,  Inc „!„".""""""""!!!!!!'"' 

Metropolitan  Lite  Insurance  Co  "Z.""L"!J!1'.".'"."""!!!Z. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Umon  !!!.!.'...L..™!!.!."!" " 

Pierson  4  Hendricks  I  for  Multinalional  Business  Services) .Z..Z...ZZZIZZZ. 

Association  ot  lunioi  Leagues,  Inc       „..„ Z.ZZ'. 


12.50000 

2  500  00 

835  00 

1  668  75  ! 

1  125  00  ( 

2  000  00  , 
2  000  00  , 
3,000  00  1 

24.000  00 


549  50 

1,989  00  I 
10  000  00 
655  72 

4  280  00 
200  00  , 
924  00  , 

2,000  00 


20000 

1,000  00 
1,00000 
2,500  00 
3,00000 
1,500  00 


50000 


1,000  00 
12,551  28 


22.344  84 
105  OO 

675  00 

3,000  00 

3  732  00 

700  00 

462  50 

1,500  00 
1,278  00 
6,000  00 
1000  00 
3  160  00 
3165  00 
437500 


2.524  03 
2,655  03 


94  75 

847  00 

15  00 
169  00 
276  7! 
80  00 
69  00 
25  00 


36  00 

10  00 

939  91 

2,172  08 


36  80 


70.800  00 


180  OO 

isbob 


116  56 
399  70 

5  206  17 


2.649.34 
11.50 


26803 

16  38 
237 

17  77 
13  05 


2.745  26 
2.132  68 


1.813  87 
12158 
655  72 
55  00 


265  00 


108  98 
43563 


6143 
169  OO 


91160 
2.136  89 


3,493  35 


61500 


Qrgani/ation  or  individual  Filing 


fmpioyer  Oient 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


C  Dayle  Hemngton  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    N*   »h?OCi  Washington   DC  20006 „ _.... 

George  F   Hennnkus  )r    20i  N  Washmglon  Si   Ale«anana  VA  22314  

George  H   Henrv    1130  Connecticul  Ave    NW  #1  iOO  Washington   DC  20036 ^ 

John  Hugh  Henry   1 735  fve  SI    NW   #814  Washington   DC  20006        

LeAnn  Hensche   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #525  Washington  OC  20004 

M   Lyn  Herdl   1/76  tye  Streei   NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20006 _ 

William  Hermelin   221:  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington  OC  2'1037 _, 

C^tnerine  L   Heron   1600  M  5!    N*  Washmclor.   DC  2nf:)f 

Heron  Burchetie  Rjckeri  4  Rothwen   122-  Ihoma'  letierson  St.  NW.  #700  Washmgton,  OC  20007., 

Do 

Oc 

Do, 


Oo 

Do... 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ,.... 

Do .., 

Oo „.., 

Oo 

Do , 


Do 

Oo „ 

Oo 

Oo , 

Oo 

Oo „,. 

Oo 

Oo 


Oo 

Oo , 

Oo 

Oo „ 

Oo. „_„ 

Oo „ 

Oo „.... 

Do 

Oo 


Oo 

Do 

Oo _.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo. ..„..,._ 

Oo M.... 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo . 

Oo  ....„.„.. 

Oo 

Oo „ 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo _. 

Oo 

Oo -... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo _ „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do. ...„„„.. 

Oo 

Oo _ 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo - 

Oo...„™ 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo.. 

Oo.. 

Do,. 

Do., 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Jo-Ann  T  Herrick   1800  K  Street  NW   #530  Washington  OC  20006 

Marsha  Herzslein   1133  15lh  Street  NW  #640  Washington  OC  20005 

John  A  Heslip  PO  Boi  781  Herndon  VA  22070 

Heublein   Inc   16  Munson  Road  Faimington  CI  06034  0388 

Ted  Allen  Hevdinger   311  First  Street  NW   #500  Washington   OC  20001 

Dale  E   Heydlaul"  166?  k  SI    NW   #450  Washington  DC  20006 

David  B  Hickerson    1  ?  76  f  yp  Stieel   NW   #1050  Washington  OC  20006 


Cr-icagc  Mercantile  Eichange    , 

Reined  Otticei<  Assn  

Amencar  Insuiance  Assdcialion 

McOermotI   inc  

RJR  Nabisco  inc  

6P  America  Inc  

Ar^encar  Pharmaceutical  Assn   ...„...^, 

investmen:  Company  Institute    

A:*  Hoc  Commiriee  on  Expor'  Controls.., 

Ae'oie!  General  Corp  

Ag'  Business  Coip  oi  America 

Airship  Internationai  Ltd 

Amcase 

American  Meal  instiiute  .._ _.......... 

Arriencan  Medical  Technologists 

American  Sort  Produce's  Assn   „ 

Claudia  Ashton  _._,., 

Asia  Satellite  Telecommunications   .!:    _..«,«.-, 

Association  ol  Flora'  Importer'  ot  Fionda  .,«^,....., 

Association  o'  Human  Resource  Consultanlj. 

ARCG  

Balanced  Trade  Group    

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Oistricl 

Bechtei  ..„., 

Brametea  Pacific  ., 

BKR  Corp  ,.„ 

!  C  B  1  Suga'  Group  Inc 

Caiiiomia  Aimonc  Growers  fictiange 

California  Central  vaiiey  Proiect  Water  Users  Assn, 

Caiitorn,a  CH2M  Hiii  

California  Energy  Commission       .,._„™„ 

California  Kiwi  Commission        „„.^.„,„, 

California  League  ol  Food  Processors     ,.,...„ 

California  Slate  Teachers  Retirement  System „, 

Canada  Cement  LaFarge  Lto  , 

'Carteret  Savings  and  Loan  Assn  

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District 

Chattanooga  Neighborhood  Enterprise      ._.„.„. 

Dty  and  Uiunty  ot  Sacramento 

Oty  ot  Birmingham  Al 

Dty  ot  Newark  

Qt«  ol  Oakland  

Cabtadc-Ute  Electric  Assn  Inc 

Council  ol  American  Overseas  Resenctl  CeBteS„.„.„.™™ 

Desert  Research  Institute         _.. ,,  ,,  .,.,,.  ,,. 

Downey  Savings  anc  Loan  .... „..„..„.......„....™. 

East  Kentucky  Power  Cooperative ....-...._ „ _.. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  (iorp  _ „ 

farm  Labor  Alliance  

f'lani  Water  Users       _ _.. 

Genera'  Atomics  .. . 

Girling  Health  Care  Inc ., .,, ... 

I  Good  Sam  Club  m........,.....,.™..™..^ 

';;Overnmenl  ot  the  Vtrgm  Islands...^..™ ^ . 

Granite  Rock  Cc  _ 

Grpenbriei  IntermoOai  „ „. 

Maiogenated  Solvents  Industry  Alliance  „. 

Independent  Cement  ';iorc  „ 

Inland  Cemen'  Limited  „..„.„..„ ..... 

international  Apple  Institute       ............ ...  .. 

Elizabeth  i  Becky  (ohnson        .... „ „ 

Kings  River  Conservation  DistrK:t 

Lake  Ontario  Cement  Ltd        _ 

Las  Vegas  YMCA  

Carl  j  Maggio  _ 

Management  Recruiters  international  Inc „.„... 

Metropolitan  Dade  County  Office  ot  County  Manager .„, 

Mid  Valley  Water  Authority  

Ministry  ot  Commerce  ot  the  (joy !  oi  'he  Kingdom  of  Thailand 

Mutual  Benefit  Lite 
:  National  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 
\  National  Judicial  College.. 

National  Potato  Council... 

New  York  University 

Northern  California  Powe'  Agency  

NTEC    Northeast  Teias  EiecHic  Cooperative.  Inc , 

Ogoen  Utah  

Organization  ol  P'Olessionai  fmpiovees  ol  l)SD*-.__ 

Orion  All  ^ 

Port  ol  Oakland 

Renseiear  Development  Corp     

Riverside  Resorts  „ _ _, 

Ryder  Systems  inc        _....__ „ _,...,. 

Sabine  River  Authority  ,...„.„ 

Solanc  Water  Author'ty _ ™. 

j  South  Dade  Land  Corp    ..„ _....._ 

I  St   Lawrence  Cemen' 

St  Mary  s  Cemen!        ..._ „ „„.„., 

Stroh  Brewing  Company „..,.„„..„.„.„.«.., 

Sunkisl  Growers  Inc      _._._..__.. 

Tha'  Steel  Pipe  Industry  Assn      

Trustees  ot  fiorida  Lime  4  Avocado 

L  S  Mink  Ekport  Oevelopmenr  Counci' 

United  Van  Lines  inc  ._« 

University  of  Medicine  anc  Oenlistry  ol  New  retsei 

Unive'Sity  ot  Miam;  _._ _„... 

'  University  of  Nevada  Rene  

'  Vermont  E*ctric  Cooperative      „ 

WEST  

1  Walnut  Street  Bridge  Commission „„„.._ 

Watsonville  food  Processors  Assn _.__. 

Watsonville  Neighborhood  Enterprise — - .. 

Welch  foods  Inc  

West  African  Millers  Assn 

Westlands  Water  District 

Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp  „._.„.„._ 

American  Logistics  Assn  „...„....™.„.„ 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn _.._.._„ 

Computer  4  Business  Equipment  Manutacturets  teai- 

Amencan  Electric  Powe'  Service  Corp    

Eastman  Kodak  Company  .,„ , 


'.14300 

28000' 
8900  DO 
1.19C00 


1500 

1  274  26 
64  84 


«41 


15.01930 
30.55063 
16.764  76 
13.026« 


5J0I25 


I.OIt.75 


20.00000 


13.992  58 
21605 
24.762  42 
10.392  00 
32.606  25 
36.72125 

"iii4i.oo 

I9J00.7S 

imsn 

17.23000 
15.00000 
13.68866 


3500 
2.58607 
5.08000 


20.997  25 
49.16864 
17.742  50 
14,399  24 
2.3750O 


4,490i9 

14.W.S* 
llXl.t> 


8.374  26 
105000 


3,16375 
24.737  74 
34.017  50 
19.657  50 

'28.00066 

24.99900 

44000 


4.10000 

2.264.50 

1.43500 

21.64500 

34099 
I2J4524 

5,63500 
23.201 25 
42,87000 

3,692  86 


26.76213 


41.742.33 
8,513  32 
11,078  69 
16.035  75 
45.286  03 
12.00000 
6t73 


1.764.00 
9JS551 
4J(5.00 
1.500.00 


17.25000 

1.150  00 
333  88 
45000 


169 

377  37 

24894 

1.662  56 

716  24 

17  25 

2298 

169 

52918 


16750 
14« 

1.61 
169 


7.62463 


1.04573 

7  37 

93176 

i!iii58 

73602 
169 

1.35331 

1.II16I 

230  78 

2.266  13 

1.252  79 

166753 

51140 

31466 

169 

8.00 


3625 
6803 
56406 

9190 

77719 

169 

13  69 

3  38 

490  75 

169 

5695 

i« 

MIM 


16106 

21888 

169 

36  IT 

82018 

1.503  41 

98169 

53  33 

167  85 

1.703  32 

83  56 

456  66 

72  38 

26091 

206 

1.452  53 

1.07119 


17  75 

104  38 

133200 

787  72 
14  69 


727.00 

43n 

50150 


1.039  38 
237  96 


1.892  16 

1.677  41 

246  50 

8i3 

169 

m"\\ 

453  28 

169 

77163 

3719 


8035 
24538 

13.515  31 

1039  73 

106684 

21000 
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UMI 


1934 
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Receipti 


[ipeiKJitures 


Gm(g«  H  Hcnoi  ir    .'lb  **!«!  Houslon.  TX  7704?  

Vm  I  Hi«s  Btiode  isuno  PtuoKum  tesn  395  Smrm  Slteel.  #2  Pnwdenct.  HI  029OI.. 

Bjfluu  L   Hdw   no:  Ibin  Sireel  HW  Wjsliington,  OC  ?0O36      

J   IHorws  Hifjmtotfwn   Mii  Pemi^vivania  *»?    NW  Wasluiglon,  OC  ?0004 

JOtin  S  HigWOKW   yOC  HwCa  Blv<1    *3;0  Balai  Roup.  LA  70806       

Viyur  A  HiwWown   .;;:  N  Si'wl   NW  ^asJiington  DC  20036  „. 

aiMon  I  HildBiey  )i    10:5  Comec'icui  A«e    sw  #507  Wasdmglon  DC  20036 __ 

mHn  Hlld^er^   1300  ijucaiugf   iHM  Auslir-   ni  78701  

t«muti  f  Hid   ;9i'  [  Slreei  NW  *ayimjlo(i,  OC  20006 _... 

!>i3«  J«ry  HiH  PO  8oi  ;C.''  Alanla  Sa  30302  

I   Ek)i«1  Hill  »    600  Maryunc  A«    SW   #603  Was*«i|l(in.  K  20024... 

Palro!  Hill   ;;W  Cwneclcjl  A«?nue  1W  WasHinjI'y  OC  20036 _...^.„ 

Roeert  B  Hill   :bOI  »  SIW   NW  Wasfiingro,   [ir  ;'V/  

riwnvis  M  Hill  i;:i)MS!    NW  »,;x  *as.iiiifi(-  ;«.  :0036-4M2 


Aj*efi  A  HiHenoraix* 
E>«ata  loseon  H,*n^ 
tonn  L  Hiih  (C   ;   B 
l(yin  M  HimmelCef^ 

Oo 
wacf  L  Hmcrimar 


*a'.ii(>gIO(i,  DC  20OO5.. 

~-  V"v   -I*  iVasnington  OC  20036 

-  "'.re-'v*    .»".■:  ... 

7Iti  Slr?«'   IW   #90C  *JsHinglon.  DC  20006  . 


Pw^Aania  Av?    KW  #600  2  Wasnmglon.  DC  200OI.„ 

Do  Hiiyl   :;5  Pwnsyivanu  Avwi*   51  *asftingtofi.  OC  20003      ..... __._._ 

BolK'i  »  Hirvrs  :3:c  9u<Mocii  Place  »'.'0  Aieundru  VA  22314 „.„ 

)  D  Hirtie  'i\y  5  :i'^  S'  aiwjw  va  22204  _ 

Awneth  HoaglanC   ?3C'C  »  S'    N*   ?•"  flox  KKastiington  DC  20006.._ __ 

ijwrenct  S  Hocaf'   .^-r:  til  Si    N*   #  100  Wasliin|ton  K  2003/ 

Hotts  Stfau;  Deai-  4  *-«)«,  1819  H  SI .  NW,  #800  Wasliinjlixi,  OC  20006 

Oo  

Dc  

Wfi  C  HocuwOurv  ir.;  .^rristtff'  NW  #900  WaSiinftoii.  DC  20005 , 

P^iiiC  *  Hanet   :o  *«•  ;tiaonar  S'^wi  Alexmdri).  VA  22301 

Scon  HodR  ;S0  Nof!' La  Sal*  S;    » 3800  Ctucago.  II  60601      _., 

Deanna  Hal?t  hdk  Xai'f  AfasflnjiH-  Sireei  AWiandra.  W  22314 „ , 

Ann  C  Hodgp,   rfC  £  S"»f!   SW   nVJ:  Wairirjloc  DC  20024     ..„.„ 

Si»<«Br  '   Hod?c-.   :j  .'3;  P>Mn,jo'  »/?  Ailanla  GA  30308.       ,  ,,  ,,    

uai.  Hof™n   :::-  U?  $•    W  »,.      *a5(iin8ton  DC  20006    .. 

*jiiani  L   HoHrrjn   v>  (,■;■•»«■   if  ^astiinglw  DC  20003      , 

HHailff  f   Hctinann  4:-    •"  S' •••  Sf  WasHington,  DC  20003  

'   NwOv  Hon-jn"  ar  ».  j.    -..   400  N  CaoiW  St    NW   #327  *asli«gl«l.  OC  20001., 


Oo  ,    , 

Uhk:^  Hotar    :;33  19th  SI    NV»  Washnglon  OC  20036. 

XR«y  Mictvaei  Hogan  Ji ,  170'  ""  " 

Hotan  4  rtar->oo  555  13111  Si.  NW  Waslungioo 

Dc. 

Do 

Do 


Qarendwi  Boulnatd  Mntloil.  VA  22209.. 

K  200O4  1109 „ 


Pttiiip  A  Ho(t*  ;'<'  5  Wr^l*r-^  '• 

Ricnatd  f  Hccii   .  ■  '  St-«  ■.'■  s.- 
B'jce  t  rtoitje'"     .    ^sto--     -• 
WiiiiO  C  ^la<3aN  ,'    .  .:  .or''^^' 
HodanC  4  Kmjb'    "o-   :  "'■  '-'    S* 


'ift^  amth.  VA  22046 

SW   «■     *jsliinglon.  OC  20006 

•    V.,-it,i  MA  01754 ™.. 

■  i.-"ije  NW  #200  WjsHinilon.  OC  20036 

«-:•:■  Waslnnglon  DC  20006 „. 


*e!XWI  »<   Hoiicway   Sli  Coniwtu' ».?    1W   #900  Waslwiglon,  K  20006.. 

HoiiY  Cawxaico  :60C'  Diamond  Shatiixk  loww  :'17  North  Hanwod  Street  Dabs.  TX  75201..... 

HON  faims  CjXBOHtion   i;3?D  irrl*«  Road   #149  Hemptiis.  IN  38119 

Dune  S  Hoiines   JIO  U\\  Stw:   Sf  Was/imglon.  OC  20003         ^ 

Moses  D  Holmes  K    i;::  ii'"  S-    1*  (Kastwglon,  K  20036   _ „.„ 

[ngm  Inei  Holmslfoin  :300  M  Siree'  1W   #600  Waslwiglon.  DC  20037 -._„„..„..„. 

f   y   Holt  It    3 1 38  Norts  W  St    ACington,  VA  22201      _ 

ffeo  H  Holt   ;  19  Conoco  Streei  8o.  1 4 1 7  050  Ale»a«)ra.  VA  22311 _ _... 

lonn  *  Holt   ;0i]!  PmnsyNaoia  Aw    N*  Wasfimgton  DC  20004 „ „ „..„ 

lonn  E   Hot;  Nl  Petroleuni  Council  .;C  West  Slate  Stiwt  Ire<iton  NJ  08608    

Loii  Holoetda  Hoyt  60C  MarylanO  ««efiiie  SW,  #'70  Wasningloo  DC  20024  „ 

Home  Reaxding  Rights  Coaiiioo  PC  Boi  33576  1115  19th  Slieet.  NW  WaslMgton.  K 20033... 

Kciuei  J  HoogenJyti   '06  f  Bell  RoaC  #!01  Ptwenu  A2  85022 

Bi»»  f  Hoopet  !02<  i5tn  Street  1W  ir:  tioof  Waslwiglon.  DC  20005 „ _ 

Cantce  Sity  Hooeet   19?v>mecvcu' Arf    NW.  #1014  WasHmglon.  DC  2003t. „„_. 

Hew  Hoopet  1785  Massachusefs  A,eiiu«  NW  WaslHngton.  OC  20036 

bndsav  Hoooei  4:3  Ne»  (er,e»  A,e    SE  Waslmglon.  DC  20003 „., 


••- 

Oo 

Oo 


ton  HoBiWB.  1725  H  St.  HW.  #914  Waslwtgton.  K  20006 

Viigima  E  Hockins.  1620  tje  St   NW  #S0C  WasOmgtO".  DC  20006 _.. 

Oo  „ _ 

Dc  ...„._ 

Dc 

Ho(»«n  i  Suttei  Ihfee  f'st  Nalwiai  Pia:a  •i:00  .>icago  II  6O602 

Ho(*ins  Suttei  Hamei  4  Pai«  888  litti  Street.  NW  Waslungtoo.  DC  20006 , 

Oatne*  A  Horio  600  MarytanO  Ave  'SW~#T?ii  Was!imr''>n'"?r''io02r.!.™!, 

Be»tuid  Ho(n   1:25  Eye  Street   NW   # ; ;  OC  Alasninj'of   y  "  ■  r: , 

Rotert  lacA  Horn   1990  «l  SI    NW   #480  Wash.figior   X  "."  -      

R  Ayle  Host   122  C  Street  NW  #330  Wasnmjtor   DC  .'OOCl  , 

Saiati  Hostodoi  7'"  ;4'ti  Si    NW  Wasnmjior  X    WCi  

RctuiD  leUflO  Hosto   1023  Comeocticul  Ave    NW  Wasmngton.  K  20036 


FKWity  Pacific  G«Kip  Ix  

Amacan  Pelioleun  Institute 

National  Solt  DtinA  Assn 

American  Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants., 

lowsunaPacilic  Cotp  

National  Assn  ol  Btoadcasteis 

Asuiand  Ol.  Inc „.„ 

Consumers  Umon „.„.k , 

Associated  General  Conhadors  ol  Amnca 

Amoco  CoDoialion 

UBA.  inc 

Ameiican  Paper  Institute.  Inc „ _„ 

Ctiemicai  Manufacturers  Assn  inc .. 

Pxific  Gas  i  Electic  Co .._ ... 

Penn/ol  Company _ „ 

[mon  Corp      _.. 

Sundstranfl  Corporation _ 

Florida  fruit  i,  Vegetatile  Assn  ....„..„ „.^,^^.^„ 

Florida  Tomato  Exchange „ ....„ 

Dijital  Equipment  Corp _ _ 

US  Public  InteresI  Reseaicli  Group _ 

National  Private  Trucking  Assn .,., „ „..„ 

KMS  Industries  irK  „._.....__,„..„...,.. 

National  Comm  to  P-eserve  Social  Stcuritir........ ._.__...„. 

American  PuOiic  Power  Assn      _.„..........„..„...„.. 

Alaska  Ujar  Services  ujrp         

Menominee  Indian  Tntie  

Spokane  legal  Services  Cenie;      

Drinker  Biddle  i  Reath  iforCotonial  Penn  Ijte  Insurance). ^_ 

Mineral  Policy  Center     „.. 

Investment  Company  Institute    .... 

Society  for  Human  Resource  Management _ „..> 

Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Assn _ . 

Georgia  Power  Company _ 

Handgun  Control.  Inc „ _... „., 

American  University  of  Beiiul ._._.._.„..„.., 

Dmpaign  for  UN  Reform PfC    ..............,_ „,-„.„... 

A'cher  Daniels  Midland  Company „ _...„ _._..._;.., 

Coca  Cola  Company 

Comdiai  Inc  

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Assn _ 

Wilmorite,  Inc        , .....„..„.„„..„ 

MCI  Communications  Corp - _-„..»-..,.„..„.„.,..™.., 

American  Chiropractic  Ama ...-..„..-«_„._ 

American  Medical  International,  Inc „ „, 

American  Pliysical  Therapy  Assn „ _ 

Amgen.  Inc „ 

C  C  Oistnbulors.  Ix,  el  al .„_„__ 

Caremark  Homecare.  Inc 

Dianon  Systems.  Inc ^.^.^^.^.,^ 

Fiber  Optic  Competition  US.  Inc „ 

Freigtitliner  Cotp _ 

Manufacfuiers  Hanover  Trust  Co 

Mercedes-Benz  of  Noitli  America.  Inc „ 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  ol  New  Vorti  „.„ 

National  Hospice  Oiganizatnn .  ......^ 

National  Telecommunications  Network  „. 

Ontario  Ministry  ol  Industry,  Trade  i  Technology  , 

Paytoad  Systems.  Inc 

Software  Co  task  foice  on  foreign  Market  Penetration ., 

Telecom  USA,  Inc 

Underwriters  at  Ltoyds  London .. „.__.„.. 

University  ol  Pennsylvania „.„..„„. 

International  Technial  Expertise  Ltd 

U  S  League  ot  Savings  Institulions _.. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp 

Sliell  Oil  Co  

Floiida  Celery  Eichanje ....„.__„. „.„.™...,.. 

General  Development  Corp „ u^^.^u^^.^. 

Indian  River  Citrus  League ._ 

Pan  Amercan  Satellile  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co . ., 


American  Nudeai  Energy  Council 

National  Education  Assn _. 

International  Advisers.  Inc  (For  Embassy  ol  Turkey).. 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Credit  Unions      .,„.. 

Animal  Health  Institute  ...... 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance  Inc   _... 

American  Petroleum  Insliiute         ...,.._.. 

American  Academy  ol  Eamily  Pfiysiaans „. 


National  Assn  ol  Mortjaje  Brokers      ,. 

Assaiation  ot  American  Veiernary  Medical  Colleges 

Enserch  Corporation  

National  TrList  'or  Historic  Preservation 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hooper  ifor  Donaldson  laikm  4  Genipi'p  Securities.  Cap) . 

Winbui"  VarScoyoc  4  Hocpei    foi  Hallmark  Caids  i  

WmDivr"  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooer    tor  Jackson  National  Lite  Insurance  Co)..... 

Wmbtrr  VanScoyoc  4  Hoope'    'or  Kansa?  City  Southern  Industries) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  5  Hoooei  i  Ear  HKR  _ 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hxoei    foiMCorci  

Winpuin  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooei  ,  fo^  Odyssey  Partners.  IP) , 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hooper    for  Oppenheimer  S  Co.  Inc)...„......4...„...,._„.„., 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  s  Hooper  lEorPHicorp; 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooe*  '  For  Tiane  Coinpany) „«..»„ 

Wincurn  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooei  i  For  Utiiicorp  United,  liic) , 

Alliance  Vj  Sav»  Energy  

Taft  Steltimus  i  Htiiister    Eoi  (j-eai  American  Broadcasting  Ob) „.„ 

Tail  Slettmws  &  HJIislei    for  Kings  Enlertammen!  Cci       , 

TatI  SlettBiuS  4  Hoii  sler    for  Telepnone  4  Data  Syster^s.  IX) ...., 

Taft  Stettinius  S  Hollister  ,forWaid  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc).- - , 

t!sn  Siatmn,  Inc  „ _ 

Comdisco  _..—.„..„._._ 

Eitale  ol  Helen  Woden  Halbach    ._ „ , 

Grand  Trunv  Coip „ „ , 

GPU  Service  Corporation    _ _.„„.... _„„ 

Handgun  Control  ix „..„...-........._.....^.„.„..„.™,„..„.„ „.., 

Detrjit  fdison  Company _ ...-..»,.... „.v.  _.....,„.>__.___, 

Aii^nian  Assembly  of  Araertca _..«..„ ..... 

Natwal  Assn  of  Realtors _ _ , 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp  _.„..„ , „ ,...., 


20000 
3965 


7,12500 

20000 

2.00000 

1.000  00 


2.00000 

Hib'lKl" 

2.55000 

519  23 

7.500  OO 

741  OO 

3.000  00 

1.500  00 

18.590  50 

6.92304 


13  OC 
2  306  49 

2,146  00 


20  00 


58607 


1.50000 
3.70200 
100000 


38000 
2.596b() 


15.00000 
15.00000 
8.00000 
8.07O00 
9.46152 
11.85600 
833.32 


1.00000 


7.00000 
■'42.85i'25 


405  00 
50.84500 


16.627  50 

18.75000 

1.56400 


5,0S<.21 

375.00 

1.5t>7S 


3.51000 

21.00000 

50000 

■'uioixi 

500  00 
1,71000 
2.I4S.OO 


52500 
3.155  25 
2.14499 

4000 

35300 


2.81459 

90.00000 

975.00 


5.57000 
1.25038 


10.00000 
37.500.00 
20.00000 
37.00000 
50.00000 
30.00000 

"i8.7'50-'M 
10.000.00 


2.760.00 


3,25425 
41625 

2.45193 

1.25000 
72600 

1.25000 


457  61 


23555 


23  85 
56  00 


2.19917 

3.376  36 


3.778  89 


566  04 


13  92 


278  03 

1500 

576  99 


1000 
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55  50 
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February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1935 


Organization  or  Individual  filing 


Thomas  B  House   1,'64  Old  Meadow  Lane  #330  Mclean  VA  22102 

lack  W  Houslon   90C  N   Hairston  Road  Suite  D  Stone  Mounlair  GA  30083 

Hoving  Gioup  910  i7th  St    NW  #318  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Do 1__  

Oo      „ ""'"" 

Oo  ■  ; 

Gerald  M  Howard   15th  S  M  Street   NW  Wasnmgion   DC  20005 ZZ"" 

lolin  Howard   1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20062                 „  ___ 
Robert  M  Howard   1350  l  SIreet,  NW   #1000  Washington  OC  20005.' 


Employer, Client 


Receipts 


Ixpendrtures 


Roger  W  Howard  3253  E  Chestnut  Expressway  Spiin^ieM  MO  65802., 

Allynn  Howe   101  Constitution  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  30001  

Ctiristopher  W  Howe,  1700  K  Street,  NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20006 

Jonathan  Howe,  1200  18th  Street  NW   #200  Washington   DC  20036        ..    

Gary  Howell   1745  Jefferson  Oavis  Highway   #605  Arlington  VA  22202  .    . _. 

J  William  Howell   1801  K  SI    NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20006       

James  P  Howell   50  f  Street  NW   #900  Washington  DC  2000!  „ 

Mary  Lyxh  Howell   1090  Vermont  Ave    NW   #1100  Washington   OC  2000S 

John  A  Howes,  1016  16th  St    NW   5th  floor  Washington  DC  20036   

Susan  Howland  20  Black  Oak  Mews  Newtown  PA  18940 

Oiftord  I  Howlefl  Jr    1875  Eye  St    NW   #775  Washington   DC  20006 

Paul  R  Hoard   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1500N  Washington  OC  20004-1703.. 

David  S  Hubbard   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #910  Washington  OC  20004     

J  Martin  Huber  6931  Arlington  Road  #308  Bethesda  MD  20814  

Walfei  0  Huddleslon  499  S  Capitol  Street  SW  #50^  Wasmneion  DC  20003 

Dc       

Do  , 

Oo     

Margaret  Renken  Hudson,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW   #  7j0  Washington  OC  20024 .„ „ 

Stewart  Hudson  1412  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 _ „ . , 

Thomas  H  Hudson  PO  Box  2787  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821 ™. „ 

Oc  '''Z'~'!Z'ZZ'ZZ'ZZ'^~'~ZZZZ'Z1Z. 

Do  

Gary  E   Hughes   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  20004  

James  R  Hughes,  1020  19th  SI    NW  #700  Washington  OC  20036 „ 

Vester  T  Hughes  Ji    1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas  TX  75201..... .. „ „^ 

William  Hughes.  1023  15th  Slreei  NW  #300  Washington  OC  20005 !!""."Z1"!I!ZZ!™!"!Z!Z!Z!ZZ! 

f  Michael  Hugo  3414  N  Emerson  Street  Arlington  VA  22207  

B  Jeanine  Hull,  1001  30th  Street,  NW  #340  Washington  OC  20007  

Brcn  Hulsey  Midwest  OHice  214  N  Henry  St    #203  Madison  Wl  53/03      _ _ 

Margot  Smiley  Humphrey  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ ... 

Do  ._„ ., 

frances  A  Hunt,  1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

fraxis  M  Hunt,  1776  Eye  Street     NW  Suite  575  Washington  DC  20006        „. „ 

Harriet  Hunt  Bui gess,  116  New  Montgomery  SIreet  4th  Floor  San  fiancisco  CA  94105 _ 

James  C  Hunter   1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20006 

Janet  L  Hunter  IntI  Business-GovT  Counselkxs,  Ix  818  Connecticul  Ave    NW  12th  Floor  Washington  DC  70006.. 
Micbael  M  Hunter,  1600  M  St    NW  Wasltinglon  DC  20036 
William  N  Hunler,  2104-A  Galtows  Road  Vienna  VA  22180 

W  N  Hunter  S  Associates,  2104-A  Gallows  Road  Vienna  VA  22180  

diaries  G  Huntington.  600  Maryland  Ave    SW   #770  Washington   DC  20024 „ 

Milton  F   Huntington.  Maix  Petroleum  Assn  283  Water  St  Augusta   ME  0433O 

Hunlon  I,  Williams.  2000  Pennsyfvania  Ave    NW,  #9000  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  ,  

Adele  M  Hurley,  112  St  Clan  Ave,  West  #401  Toronto  Ontario  Canada  M4V  2Y3 _ 

Gerard  f  Hurley,  1625  I  Sf ,  NW,  #609  Washington  OC  20006  ,_. .. 

RonaW  A  Hurst   1127  25tb  Street  NW,  #610  Wastiington,  DC  20037 
Cattiy  Hurwit,  1334  G  Street.  NW,  LL  Washington  OC  20O05 

Geoffrey  B  Hurwitz,  1667  K  St.  NW.  #1210  Washington  OC  30006 

Micliael  Hussey,  777  14th  Street  NW  Wasluntton  DC  20005 

Pliilip  A  Hutcliinson.  490  LEnlanI  PUza  #7204  Washington  OC  20024.. 

James  L  Hutchison,  260  Madison  Avenue  New  York  NY  10016 

Helena  C  Hutton,  1101  I5th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005 „ 

Randy  Huwa  2030  M  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036  

Gary  Hymel.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20007       

Oo 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Robert  D  Hynes  Ir    1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20004  _ 

Brian  M  Hyps,  2215  Constitution  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20037  

J  WHIum  Idiord,  1050  Connectcut  Ave    NW   #760  Washington  DC  20036  „... ^.^ „„. : 

Riclurd  H  Ichord,  lOOl  Pennsyhrania  Ave    NW,  #850  Washington  DC  20004 

tavm  J  Igli,  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036       

Rris  H  Ikeiiri.  2200  Mill  Road.  #600  Alexandria  VA  22314        _ 

Catheriw  L  Imus.  1400  L  SIreet.  NW   #650  Washington  DC  20005  

Independent  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Assn    c  o  Squire  Sanders  i  Oempsey   1201   Pennsylvania  Ave     NW 
Washington.  OC  20004 

Industrial  Biotechnology  Assn   1625  «  Street.  NW   #1100  Washington  DC  20006        

Industrial  Gas  Cleaning  Institute.  Ix.  1707  L  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 _.... 

Industrial  Union  Department  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  SI    NW  #301  Washington  OC  20006 „ 

Want  Formula  Council.  5775  PeacWree  Dunwoody  Rd ,  #500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342 , 

Charles  E  Ing.  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20036  „ „_. 

Edwm  T  C  Ing  20O0  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #3310  Washington  DC  20006 

Do  _ _ „ 

Do  „ „ 

Margaret  B  Ingiaham,  1001  Prince  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 „.._ „ „ 

diaries  W  Ingram,  305  C  Street,  NE  #309  Washington  DC  20002 

Doug  Inkley,  1400  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  0001  

Larry  R  Innis,  695  Americana  Drive  #23  Annapolis,  MD  21403      

Institute  ol  Internalonal  Bankers.  East  BmWing,  4th  Fkw  280  Park  Ave  New  York  NY  10017       

Institute  of  International  Container  Lessors,  Bedford  Consultants  BuiWmg  Box  605  Bedford  NY  10506 

IntT  Umon  United  Auto  Aerospace  i  Agrc  Implement  Workers  Workers  ot  America  luawi  80O0  E  Jefferson  Avenue  Detroit 

Ml  48214 
International  Advisers,  Ix,  2300  M  Street,  NW   #600  Washington  DC  20036 

International  Advisory  Services  Group   1238  Wisconsin  Ave    Nl*   #204  Washington  OC  20007  

International  Assn  of  Bridge  Struct  t.  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs   1750  New  Yorti  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20006     

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  25  Louisiana  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  2OO01  

Internatkxial  Business-Government  Coonsetas  Ix  818  Connecticul  Ave    NW  12lh  Floor  Washington  OC  20006  

Do  

International  Communications  Industries  Assn  3150  Spring  St  Fairfax,  VA  22031  

Inlernalonal  Couxil  of  Shopping  Centers,  665  fifth  Ave  New  York  NY  10022  

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn,  AFL-CIO  17  Battery  Place  #1500  New  York  NY  10004      

Inlernationai  Public  Strategies  Ix  1030  Fifteenth  Sl    NW  #408  Washington  DC  20005 „ 


American  frozen  food  Institute      

GA  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Retailers  Ix _„..„ _.. 

American  film  Marketing  Assn  

Saul  Ewing  Remck  4  Saul  i  for  Barnes  4  Tucker  Co) 

Eagle-Picher  Industries  Ix  

Western  Southern  Life  Insuraxe  Co  _ „. 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  oi  the  u  S 

US  Chamber  ot  Commerce  „..„.. 

ford  Molor  Co  „. 

Burlington  fWrthern  Railroad  ... 

United  Brotherhood  ot  Carpenters  4  Joiners  o'  AraenM. 

Chevron  USA  Ix  

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn     „ 

Texas  Instruments  Ix 
Internationa)  Business  Machines  Corp 
National  Council  ot  farmer  Cooperatives 

Textron  Ix  

Consumers  Power  Co  -    . 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange      _.„ .-..-_. „ 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp  _ „.„..„.„ _. 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers      ,.„ ...™... 

American  Cement  Alliance  „, 

National  Assn  ol  Surety  Bond  Produce's  ..„ „. 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates  Ix  lEoiAiniai  ..„ _ „ 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates  Ix  i  for  Brown  4  Williamson  Totaoo  Ciip) 
Hecht  Spncei  4  Associates  Ix  iforBAIUS  Ix 
Hecht  Spencei   4  Associates    Inc    i  f or  Orgamzalior  of   Faii  Treatment  toi 
Investments  (OfTlh  i 

National  fed  ot  Independent  Business „__....„.....,„__ 

National  Wudlife  Federation  _..__„_ 

Coastal  Corporation 

Louisiana  State  University  foundation         

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group  <  tor  Philip  Mpms.  USA,  kic) . 

Uniled  Gas  Pipe  Liw  Company       .... „.„.™ „.. 

American  Couxil  of  Lite  Insurance,  toC „._._,.„. 

U  S  West  IX    . 

Mrs  H  E   Butt   _ 

Holly  Corp         „... 

Sammons  Enterprises  Ix  „. 

National  Assn  ol  federal  Veterinarians        _ 

Michael  Hugo  4  Associates  ,  for  Geo  Centers.  !«;)_„.„.. 

Hadson  Power  Systems  ,...,. .... ..... 

Sierra  Club 


bXI 


Itoteeii  4  Naftalm  ifoiAlascom  Ix)  . 

Kofeen  4  Nattalin  ( for  Telephone  4  Data  Svster^s  he).. 

National  Wildlife  federation  

Dow  Chemical  Co  

Trust  tor  PuWk  Lands       

OXY  USA  Ix  

Xerox  Corp     ,  

International  Telephone  4  telegraph  'Corporation.. 
W  N  Hunter  4  Assoaates  


American  Academy  of  family  f^ysicians       ...«« „««« 

American  Petroleum  Institute „.„.-„....., 

Copyright  Justice  Coalition „ „... 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  „ _... 

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram   _ 

National  dub  Association  

American  Managed  Care  4  Review  Assn 

Americans  for  Health  Ix  National  Health  Care  Campaign 
Rohm  4  Haas  Co 
National  Assn  ot  Realtors 

Volkswagen  of  America  Ix       

American  Paper  Institute  Ix       

Minnesota  Mining  4  Manufacturing  Co „ 

Common  Cause 

Hilf  4  Anowlton,  Ix  (forAsarco  Ix) 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  (for  AMR  Corporation).. 

Hill  and  Knowtton  (for  Brush 'Wellman, 

Hill  4  Knowlton  Ix  {for  Budd  Company 

Hill  4  Kno«rlton  Ix  |for  Church  ol  Scienlotogy  International).. 

Hill  4  Knowlton  Ix  (for  Colonial  Williamsbuij 

Hill  4  Knowlton  Ix  'for  Panhandle  Eastern  Qirp 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  i  for  Republic  of  Turkey) __. . 

Hill  4  Knowlton,  Ix  I  for  Ryder  Systems  Ix) 

Hill  4  Knowlton  Ix  (forShaklee  Coipoiatnn)  .„'. 

Hill  4  Knowtton  (for  Textron  Ix) 

National  Broadcasting  Co  Ix       

American  Pharmaceulicai  Assn 

Unocal  Corporation _. 

AAl  Corporation   

Waste  Management  Ix  

Interstate  Truckload  Carrie's  Conference 

Braun  4  Company  „ 


Toyota  Molor  Sales  USA  Ix 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries  Ix     

Aamehameha  Schools/Estate  of  Bernice  P  Bishop 
U  S  Windpower,  Ix 


S  K  C  4  Associates 

National  WMile  federainn 

Marine  Retailers  Assn  ol  America 


Embassy  ot  Turkey 

Steel  Service  Center  InslituK.. 


Totes  Ix  

Unroyal  Chemical  Company.  Ik.. 


Government  of  Pakistan 


1,83337 
4.60000 
57,60000 
12,10000 


isauM 


wmm 

8(7.00 

usooo 

1,00000 
803.00 
1,417.M 
1.500.00 
6.000.00 


8,000.00 
3.413JI0 
3A3i' 


3,401.7S 
4,0S3.49 


IJTSOO 

rjm.6o 


23.97 
1,867  50 


1.464  73 


3J0000 

20994 

SOOOO 

2.93S60 

388  SO 

7,86306 

3,800.00 

2,000.00 


2.625.00 
8076 


1.000.00 
60000 


3.000.00 
SOOOO 

2,500.00 
15000 

''i,'5o6'.od 

11.203.11 
~'"S50.ii0 


MJO 


2.150.00 


1.000M 
50000 

■54676 
812.00 


3.180JI0 
1J24.0! 


nsiut 
■"sJboSf 


6.000.00 

21047 
15,00000 


1,961  51 
151,672  11 

218,75000 

"iWiJO.M 


22500 
22,42800 
6,0a  69 

"71.25000 


347  78 

1097; 

39.849  84 

179.98 


1.368  32 


U52J1 


280  00 
6  998  00 


84.41 


82  77 

21902  86 

440  16 


80  50 

5546  00 
728  79 
11000 
107  44 
88  00 

2.000  OC 
7199 


1,83228 

I2M 


95034 

1500 


1150 


107.76 
6000 

1248  27 

4515 

1,50000 


3.10000 
1.924  01 

"19.628  86 


1,26500 


1.961  51 

151.672  11 

48.281  74 


24.04094 

47.833  02 

7  32 

122  50 

5.817  40 

6048  69 

69,6%  65 

16  576  63 


UMI 


1936 
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February  20,  1990 


Ogaitiialnn  a  Indwdujl  Filmg 

fmplover  Client 

Receipts 

Ejpenditu'es 

Iniwnaion*  'aicac  ^jSi'   584)  fjr'a^a!  4«»nL«  «»'Si"!ioii  MD  ?0895            

mieiiuiwui  uncc  -j<  B'oiaw,  t  *««  ;,3".i^-   :  J  ;ilh  SI    NV»  WasJimglMi.  K  2000S 

Inwslmenl  Cwntuny  insi 'ule   iW;  M  5'    N*  *)sn,r.^'oii  DC  ?0O36 

P»l«  A  lovino   ;]50  1  Sireel   ftl   *;00C  *j;ningtOfi  DC  ?0005 .-. „ 

Kaltiy  D  lieund   \VK  M  Slrwi   IW  *a^^•n!'y  OC  20036 

fW  IHli  ft.- 

iMMMMlftlKlilllll.-.....^ 

2.275do 

20^95  36 

61.203  90 
1.012  32 

CtaiR  C  Irons  :?Ofl  M*  Rd  »*iaw  a   .«      HI         „ _,.. 

Afflffidn  Mncts  OonlnMi  ......-...-.».—.„ 

Andersons «..„.......-..— 

25000 

i3,'45393 

17069 

105  00 

6.00000 

Ilwnus  I   iriieti  P  0  Bci  . .  =  i<au"'t»    'v  '.  -'                                            _.     .. .. 

Iron  Ore  Lesscs  tor  w  *  :o>:  ■ '  •  Na'.ri,  Bank  BWg  Saml  Pad.  MN  55101 

i2.i33  54 

*!flia(n  RoWrt  Irvir   U'X  :6ii-  5-»'   S*  *r^inglon  DC  20036 „„„        „.     .„ 

National  W*We  Federation       

[**  lr».n«   ;62C  E|«  Si'eel  N*   »:   \  *vng!oti  DC  20006. ^.^      „.^.„^^^._.     „„._. 

Rir*'' R  luac:   ;il  Sou:n  fifii  *..   Si  %..-  IN  3^203          

miiilum  »  isaiai!   !95' E  SI    H-ti  la.^rrv   X  2000* _ 

MdMi  Vetiide  Manuiacturers  Assn  of  tlie  US.  Nk. 

Gxyteund  lines  inc                  

Associated  General  ConUaclors  ol  America _—.„.—. 

5,00000 

lyws  PiiKlips  <  Bafnet  fflto  ;'}'   "'-  ...   i  4»e   NW,  #600  Waslwigloi.  DC  20006 _ „ 

Do                                                                                     _.    „ 

Anwican  TeitHe  Manulactyrers  Insliljle.  Ine... 

Bayer  USA.  Inc 

fmDioyee  Relocation  Council „ _ 

32J»."0b 

Ol-                                                          ..„.     „    

Do „ _ 

Rochester  Ta>  Council             „ „„ 

lu!)rizoi  Corp , ,. 

Schermg  Pioagn  Corp     .„ , 

American  Mining  Congress 

Non  Commissioned  ofiicers  Assn  o(  the  USA _ 

Inlerslate  Nalurai  Gas  Assn  ol  America „ 

National  Telephone  Coooerative  Assn      „ 

American  PutHic  Health  Assn    „ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

National  Cnoceralive  Bank %. 

Umversily  ol  Kansas  „..,...„ „ 

PPG  Industries  Inc         "  Z"!"""™ZZ""!!!ZZ!!!!!Zi"!!'!"!!!]!!I!I 

'"'■■'12.67500 

«.'9(i0','6fl 

1,00000 

5.00000 
1.200  00 
1.800  00 
90000 
3.750.00 

Itenwif  M   iwasfula   .'9l}i-  .j>?i."C  Sc^jca"  Wicttlfe  OH  4409? _ 

Oenms  )  JacnTjr   ;8u  R  Si'ee'   NW   •:  :^-;  *asHm{l»i,  DC  20006 „ _ „ 

Bo«i¥  J   lactioc   1925  »*  Slrw^   NW  ^a^nrs'in  DC  20036 „      

C«ti«  R   lacksofi  :?;  Ncr'H  Wasnmj'an  S''w!  Aleundna.  V*  22314 „ 

Glem  laciksoii   d5:  :3Iii  SlrW   sw   » -00  Wr-t  Wastimclon,  K  20004 _ 

lulu  lac* son  ."5.6  Ptnnsyivama  «»e    N*  WaiHingloc  [X  2003?  _ 

*l*  P   lacoK   \Vn  :^I^  5!"¥'   KW  Aasninjicm  DC  20005                    „.        

■ii85'332 

32  482  00 

489  99 

SlWW  lacocs   ;'■;  1  St-ee'  NW  *3:,n!nc'w   DC  20036 .^.^-. „,      

592  67 

[  A  iamke  4  As5oc:a;es  mc   ■"  .!»•  St    N*  #666  Wa*nglo(i.  DC  ?0005 „.    .„ „ 

00 

lati?  Snidei  Rair  S  Hwe'  P  C    ;  *C":  '  '51  Naiwai  Building  Delioil  Ml  48226    __ _ _ „. 

3.051  19 

ttteard  I   laKw   ; ']'■  Rww  Manc  A,»"j€  NW   * '13  *3S/iingloo.  OC  20036 _ 

Khaiii  t   latisnar   TCji  M  Slr»e'   NW   «•;'   Wasnmjloii  DC  20036 „..„ „ 

Qaudia  janes  Bai  I'l:'  Di/ilf«  Airpor  Wr.^'^gW  DC  20041         „ ..„..„.„... '.„.. 

IPT  lamfs   81' '."^c'es^  ».-    a-r.  !,..■'   Tr  ,'g/Oi                       ^     ^.^.^ 

Jamin  [t»ll  Bate'  \  #-".    ■.     .,>  'r'  >-~' <Qfli3li  A«  9961S             _ 

Nahonai  Assn  oi  Arab  Americans 

Aimncan  Newscaper  Publishers  Assa , 

ATC-OayOesta  Communications _ 

Old  Harbor  Native  Corp ; 

5.80000 
7.50000 

7.085  00 

1.46100 
7.193.00 

382  50 
3/4  14 

19  326  43 

Jawr  Econonw:  ins'ijie  1!  Ar-e-tj    :        ..r-p-'^ai  Ave    NW  WashmgWn.  K  2003* 

Ixanex  AiTief«:ar'  :.';?nt  .eacj--      -■  ;.'-   S''«!  San  Eiancrsco.  W  94115 _ „ 

1,46100 
15,623  25 

Josecl'  i   la<jiiay   >;:_  Wscdtip  A,e    sw  hy.-iw.   DC  20016 

Amaleamaled  Transit  Union  AFL-OO .. ... 

male  R   lat'mar    : ":  Aam.'ai '^nrjnf  ?■  ,t  4,--:jpoiis   UD  2U0I      „ „.„ 

UNO.  Inc                      :....„ 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacluiers 

ABUjel-Generai  Corp       

V  Garter  ml  i  Associates.  Inc...... „ 

ISC  Delense  5  Space  Group ,_ 

lohn  Deere  Technologies,  Inc -..- 

Litton  Data  Syslems    _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Coip , 

Piasecki  Aircraft  Corp 

Raytheon  Corp                      ._ 

Aljboti  latwatories                .       „ 

2.oo6'do 

75  00 

iwbo' 

8500 
50  00 

10000 
5000 

100  00 
5,00000 

20000 

6.606  oii' 

Ip-v  1  lasincwWi  133!  Peraiiyhan.3  Art    NW  #1500  N  Washington  DC  20004-1703.  „.„.__._... 

)eioi3  McMani.'  tnleinatwial  Inc  513  CapilcN  Court  Nf    #300  Was^lnglon  DC  20002    _    ^ _..^. 

flg _ 

Ot + „„ _ 

te t™.^ _.._ „ 

Bi..„ ..,.., 

m- „ „    .„. 

h _.„ _„.„ 

Do                     i._ ._ 

Joset*  S  iwcuf,  Su.le  30|;]m  MM  feM  Aw    NW  Wasliinglon.  DC  20036 

limla  )wcice<   i025  ConnecBuf  Avemie  RW  Waslnnjlm,  DC  20036 _ 

Jennef  4  Btocii   2:  Diocr'  C.-t   lA  iV>--r'-r   (^  20036        „. „ ■ „ _ 

Dtw  P  (e<in,rjs     ■..,•';■.»■   NA  *V)--,-ion  DC  20012 ..,.„.„     ._..„™.„.    .„.„    

Health  Insurance  Assn  31  America,  Inc _. , 

MCI  Communications  Corp , 

Amefican  Academy  ot  Nurse  Practitioners _ 

Hit  t  KnoAlton  Inc      „ .-.; _ 

2100 
300  00 

lame^  C   lennme;   ,<  :   ■:.■  S"^'   NA  Ai.n,i;!,ir  DC  20007              .„  „ „ 

Ruslv  I  JfiSff   ...:  .jr-ft'i-' sv'-j^  NW  Wasumgtwi  DC  20036      .  ..._ „    , 

Ametican  Bankers  Assn „.     

3.800.00 

33'i3566 

'i7506' 

1000  00 

4.00000 

6.00000 

18.563  55 

Nancy  H   )«sic>    .;..  ^-'-^v.a- '  A«-    NW   » =20  Wasftmgloii.  OC  20004 _ „ 

)e'    Inc    ;;D0  HijrliriE'or  3..,iM.'E   :'»vr  .1.-    .■hllllj _ 

Jewiy.  Peace  iJOOy  Uy.  .-n.r  P:j.-  _    -;-  '■¥>■  MD  20740                              _._„..__ 

diaries  B  lijjem   .i-l  Pmr  ,.)- -  i.-    SA   «<13O0  Norlti  Waslimglon  DC  20004             „ 

Hiram  Waike'  i  Sons  Inc , „ _.,.„ 

tjictronic  Data  Systems  Coip ."....ZrZ"!!I!Z.-"."!!""""!.T.Z!I!~Z!!!"! 

Omta  Gk  System  Service  Coip 

Far  WbI  Fianciai  Corporation    _„.    „. , „ 

r6.'967  00 

Ronald  P  loinsen   125C  Ere  St    NW   »'  :  Aj'-mgion.  M  20005 ^^.^^     , „, 

B'uce  lonnson  ^55  ISm  Slreet  NW   «        Ar-'irjion  DC  20005 „. .^  _..     „._„ . 

165  78 

53  00 

Do „ _ 

WIC  Secwities  Inc                                                    .  „...  ..      .„ 

Do                                                                                _ 

Cilvin  P  Johnson  815  iSm  Slteei  NW  Wasnmploo  DC  20006 „ 

Car!  I  loimsai  !23i  Jettefson  Davis  Hunway  r-ysljl  Caleway  #1,  Sale  501  MBjm  WK202. 

Reiner  DiLec  S  Co       „ ...„ 

Amefican  Fed  ol  Labor  *  Congress  ot  Industrial  Otganualmts _..„ 

Compressed  Gas  Assn  Heiium  Advisory  Council 

228  00 
208  00 

DaviO  H  Winson,  l.'OO  I'td  SUeei  NW  Was-iii^ton  DC  20036                ,    .     .  „         ..  _„  . 

Jarnes  W  XXinson  Ir    1 1 56  1  Sin  Si'»e'  NW  #1019  Wasliinglon  DC  20005 „ 

Jane  leonard  kyinsoo  "C   Boi  191:'^  G'i!ensl»rc  NC  27419 „ „ „ 

Joel  L   Winson    .251]  Eye  slreet  NW  W3'»'iijton  OC  20005 _ _ „ „ _.. 

Fedeialion  ol  Behavioral  Psychological  &  Cognitive  Sciences 

United  Stales  Beet  Sugar  Assn                                _.... 

Unil;  Inc „ 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  ol  America.  Inc ,...„._. , 



Jodn  W   loimson   PO  Boi  35106  Mir-^eaoote  MN  55435    „..„..  „.   . 

American  Colleclors  Assn „ 

Children  s  Delense  Fund 

I.OOOOO 

764  00 

2,500  00 

30000 

"7.27"4"m" 

s'moo 

M  Jonnson   122  C  S"ee'   NW  WasM-jlon  OC  20001                   „.„.„.      „..„ 

Mark  R  lonnson   166' «  S"ee'   NW   »350  Waslnngton  DC  20006 .„.^                      „ „ 

Maersk   Inc                „ 

I  1  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  *& 

Amoco  Coipoiaiion "..L!I..1".Z!1..!"Z.1''.Z!1!"",!."!!!.Z"."!!™ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ol  the  US* . , 

Te>«o.  Inc _ 

CoWwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 

Nancies   Wnson   ;  ^O:  Pennsvuan:,!  A<en*  NW   #900  Waslimgliin,  OC  20006. ^.^.        ^^ 

Niclwus  Jonnson   Boi  .8''  iD«»3  2',    A  52241                            .„ . 

RaOy  A   lonnsor   22C  Ea^t  RaiowDf  ;■•  ,e  PO  Bo>  87703  Chicago.  11  60680-9978 „ _ 

Rttiaid  W  Wn 50(1  It    22;  N  Was.M^j'w  Sireel  Aleundiia  VA  22314       .    .-.   .. . 

Slaniey  L  lodnson  :3«  29tii  Si    NW  Wasningtoo  DC  20015         ^.^ _ 

Sjsan  E   Wnson   -22  Pemsytvama  A,<.    NW   #500  WasHinglon  OC  20004 „ , 

mm 

249  68 

loir  L  lodnson  P 0  Bci  2.85  Ausnr-   H  28768                                                 .      .      . 

Associated  Geneiai  Ccniiaclors  ol  Te«3S   

lonnson  S  iocs  PC    : 2C !  Pennsylvania  Aye    NW  #715  Washington  X  20004 .._  . 

Jonnson  Reseaicl'  Associate'   J129  Vuna  Slreet,  NW  Washington  DC  20016 _ _ 

Baitura  W   lofinston   ;  "C  «  Sneet  NW   #502  Washmjlon.  DC  20006 

DavK)  A   lonnston   ;9;2  S  S:    NW  Wjsai.ngton  DC  20006                          .„ _„ 

George  A  Johnslon   2000  «  S'    NW   '<•^  foo<  WasHinglon  DC  20006 _„.,„ _ 

lames  D  lonnston   .660  L  Si    NW   #1C1  WasHinglon  DC  20036. ..» ,.._ 

Mary  K  lolly   1500  Rhode  isianfl  A,e    NW  Washmtlon  DC  20036 - ,„.     ...„...„..       . 

Reese  Communications  Cos  iloi  Philip  Morris.  USA.  Inc) 

City  ol  V11R1P13  Beach                         „ „ „ 

BHPUIAH  Inietnaliona!  Inc                ^ _ , „„,„..,_ 

Associated  General  tonlraclors  ol  America . «... 

National  Ccmm  to  Preserve  Social  Seojiily _ 

General  Motors  Corp                  ^ _ 

National  Rifle  Assn  0!  America „ 

Owens-Corning  Fibergias     „..„ ...„ 

Nalnnal  Assn  ol  Margarine  Manufacturers „ :.. 

Consolidaled  Naluia!  Gas  Co        

SenOey  Mosner  S  Babson  PC    forUmled  Engineering,  Inc) 

Associated  General  Contiaclors  ol  Amenca             

Sutin  Thavet  «  Browne  PC    . for  R  )   Reynolds  lofiacco  USA) 

1.875  00 
5.91600 

"imixi' 

3,60000 
1.11702 
2.25000 

i.'sbooo 

9.234.00 

332  81 
15151 
98  19 

11  11?  24 
14  24 

Hertiert  A  lolovii:   '531  SeCajc  »oac  Beihesda  MO  20817    „ _ __ _ „. 

BeKa  W   lones   llul  151"  SI    NW   »2C2  Wasnmglor  DC  20005. ..„.„ _ _ 

Beveity  E   Jones   1819  I  Stieet  NW   #9'}0  Wasninjlor-  DC  20036 „„ „ 

EdAin  M   Jones  9'0  Summe-  Sfee'  S'arM.;   2"  "►-"^  :5I8........„.^.     ^ „.„.„ „..,„    .. 

Ernest  W   Jones  )r    1952  E  Si    NW  Wai^-'-e'."   2<      -6 ^..^„^„.„ 

franlrlin  Jones  PO  Boi  1945  Ajtjque-^w  NW  ■   , „..„..„ ^^,    .„    . 

134226 

Randall  I   tones   50  f  Street  NW   #)Ci  Wssiiii'y    :<                 .„ 

National  Council  01  Fatmei  Cooperatives ,. 

Amvets                                             _ 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Cos   Inc        ....,„ , 

Southern  Pacilic  Iianspor'alion  Co _ 

American  Assn  ol  Port  Aulhonlies „. 

AmeriTiusI  Cc   Nal  (  Assn 

Castle  Harlan  Inc          

Cenlei  Corp                ..„ _ _ 

Chevy  Chase  Savings  Bank         „„,., .„.. , ;.. 

Consumers  lor  CompetiUve  fuels . , „..,.._ 

2,92500 
6.80000 

i.00066 

10.62500 

9.843'75' 

67500 

Rotert  L  Jones   164'  Eaoes  Bim   ■.annjn-   MP         -                    _ 

I  Lawrence  Jones  2000  Pennsylvania  A.f    NW   »".' .  A3L.-:-.iion,  DC  20006.„ .„ 

Wiley  N   Jones  816  Conneclicul  Ave    NW   8ir  iter  Asfingion  OC  20006  

William  Patrick  Jones   lOiO  Duke  Sfee- Aitoncra   /A  22311     , _ „.. 

Jones  Day  Reavis  1  Pogue   1150  G  Sfeei  NW.  #600  WaslM|liin  K  20005-2088 „ 

Do                                               ... 

Do                                               ..„ .„ 

500  00 

2.000  00 

D« „    .„., „ _ 

k ..-. „. 

i'2600 

•l- „.„ _ 

Day  Kimtiall  Hospital                  „..„ 

Embassy  ol  the  Peoples  Repuhiic  of  China 

Empire  ol  America  fedeial  Savings  Bank  _ 

Br. . 

DI — -.- _ :.L..:..i.. 

0».„       _..  ._.  

Fairfield  Cofamuiilies  Inc _ 

first  Ctwicli  of  ClKisI  Soenlisls „.... „ 

GreylKwnd  Lines  hic „„ „ „ „ _ 

Health  Poky  Coalitw 

1.03500 
3.96875 

■iUMW" 

Di -w 

Bl  -„ ...- — _    .„.      .- 

Bl 

6  00 

fczzz:zz::z::zz:z:zzz:zz::zizz:=z:zz::;:::::: 

Bl — _ „.    

Heron  Inlernaliohai  Ltd „ 

Kentucky  Uliiiles          _ _ „.... 

Laurel  Industries  Inc „ 

'7900 

Bl    _  _._ 

li _    .„ 

los  Angeles  County 

Morgaji  CrenM  &  Co  Hd 

National  Assn  ol  Stale  Auditors  Comptrollers  t  TreasurefS....- 

6.501 75 
5,47400 

22  00 
9  00 

Bl..- ► _ 

fczzzTZ— z-zz:r™zr:zz=:ziz:zz:zzz::z: 

National  Bee' Wholesale's  Assh  

Pfi/ei,  Inc , 

m^' 

i'l  35 
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1937 


Organization  or  Individual  Filmg 


Employe'  Cuer* 


R«eip'! 


Eipendiij'e' 


Do 
Oc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 


G  Harris  loraan   1575  Eye  Stieet   NW  Aastimglon,  DC  20005    „_ _, 

Davif  C  lory   1225  Pennsylvania  A.t    NW   #503  Washington,  DC  20004 „ 

Mary  lou  Joseph   2025  M  Sireel   NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Andiew  P  Jovanovich   2801  N  Somerset  Sueel  Arlington  VA  22213 . « , 

Aidon  B   ludd  I'    1  IOC  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #310  Washington.  K  20036 , 

Amy  E   ludv   203C  M  St    NW  Washmjton  DC  20036 - - 

Roce't  S   ijiianc  Associates.  2555  M  Sireel.  NW.  #303  Washington.  DC  20037 _ *;?fl5f  ^ 

Do J.ZZJ~I.Zr. !!Z..1-Z_ 

justice  fellowship  PO  ^i  vx&'mSSiMlimlZZ'' 

Ge«  Hadai  H    1025  ConnecticulrMW.  flWlmMon.  DC  20036 -..-.. 

Hans  Menie'  FO  Boi  1 1 8  Cold Sprmg  Hartor,  NT  1 1 724 _ - „ 

Marilyn  Haiusm   7300  NW  35lh  Terrace   #  105  Miami  FL  33122 — 

laurel  B  Kamen   1020  i9lh  Si    NW  #600  Washington,  DC  20036 

James  L  Kane  Ji    1315  Vincent  Place  Mclean  VA  22101         „..„... ., „ — .. 

Donald  1  Kaniewski   905  16lh  Si    NW  Washington  DC  200O6 , — ..... -... 

Dennis  R  Hanin.  Fole»  Hoag  I  tliol  One  Post  Otlice  Sipare  Boston.  MA  02109 — . — -. 

Mile   f  Kanne  PO  Box  1608  Btomington,  IN  »mZ'"""~"~"'~."...Z.Z..l .'!.ZZZ".1.! .'- 

Ma-tip  B  tanner  2301  M  St    NW  Washington,  OC  20037 ~ 

lames  W  kjnouse   1 '00  North  Moore  Street   21sl  Floor  Rosslyn.  VA  22209..... 

Gerald  Hapian   51  Madison  Avenue  New  York  NY  10010 

S  Siever  Karaiekat  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #318  Washington,  DC  20036. 

On  

Dc _ 

Do  — . 

Gene  Harpinski   215  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SI  Washington,  OC  20003 ^ 1 ~..-.™™. 

Barry  Kasinil;   1'50  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Michael  E   Kaslnet   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  #800  Washington,  DC  20005-4797 — 

Steven  L   Katz,  2000  M  Siree!   NW   #100  Washington  DC  20036 _ 

Rotierl  C  Kaulmann   1250  Connetiicut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 ,. 

Eveiff  E   k,3vanaugh,  1110  Vermont  Ave    NW   #800  Wash  ngton  DC  20005 . ..„..„w«.m~~-— 

Bionwer  A  kaye   1575  Eye  Si    NW   #200  Washington  DC  20005    .„ ,.....-..—.-. „. 

kevin  B  keatney  11  Webl)  Road  Cabin  Johr  MD  20818  .v^ 

Richa'd  I   Keating   1211  Comeclicut  Ave    NW   #502  Washmgion,  DC  20036 -. 

Keck  Mahir  J  Gale  1201  New  York  Ave    Penthouse  Washington,  DC  20005 - 

Rooer!  I  Keeie  111  N  Capitol  aieel.  #711  \»astnngion  DC  2666i"!;!^^ 


Royai  T'usico  Lid    

RiR  Nabiscc  Inc  

Southeir  Cal'ioinia  Edison  Compan>    

Slanda'd  Federa'  Savings  Bank         _ 

State  Assr  o*  Countv  Re'irement  SvsteflB 

United  Savings  o'  Amenca 

IJSAA  feae'ai  Savings  Bank  

Weslmghouse  Elect'ic  Corp  

Windham  Community  Memoiia'  Hci'^tal.  Inc.. 

Amencar  Sot  0'  Assr  E*ecultves 

2,'icorp  Washington.    Inc        ™^« , 

Nat'ona'  PuOiic  Radio  „. 

Tecnooiogv  Services  G'Ouc  Inc 

Orpsse'  indus'iies   lot  „„ 

C.rimmon  Cause  „ 

pres'  Gc  


ADAPSO  Inc 

Hole'  Employees  i  Resiau'anl  Employees  Wl  I 

Inlemationa  Speedway  Coip  „..„ -. 

Naiiona.  Academies  ot  P-aclice„ 
Stock  Intormatior  Group 


Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Ametica.  hlC.._, 


Cutian  American  Foundation  , 
American  Enpress  Cc 


Do 
Do, 
Do 


Michael  Keeling  7uckert  ScoutI  I  Rasenbergef  888  17lh  Stieet,  NW.  ilSOO  llll)slmt!tM.  DC  20001.... 


Oc 
Do 
Dc 


lohn  R  keeling  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  Washington,  DC  20024 

Vicki  R  Keenan   1015  15lh  Street  NW   #802  Washington  DC  20005 

loan  f   Rcisei   1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  ... 

kendeli  W   keilh   '25  15lh  Sireel   NW  Washington  DC  20005  „ 

William  D  Keiieher   1615  H  Slieet  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Keilei  k  Heckman  1150  17th  St'eet  NW  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

John  I   Keiley   1750  K  Street  NW  Washinjion  DC  20006 

Paul  I  Keiiey  2727  North  Ceniiai  Ave  Phoemi  AZ  85004    

Keiley  Dryf  f.  Warren   2300  M  SUeei   NW  Washington  DC  20037 2- 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do,. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


loseph  T  Keilihei   410  fust  St    SE  Washington  DC  20003    - - ,. 

Stephens  keimei   1001  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #  1 1 20  Washington.  DC  20036 

Brian  J  Kelly   One  Conslilulion  Sguaie  New  Biunswick   NJ  08901-I50O 

Donald  E   keliy  Public  Allans  Qliice  600  New  Hampshiie  Ave    NW  #1111  Washmgion.  K  20037.. 

Edward  L   keliy   1319  E  Street   NW   #1000  Washmgion   DC  20001         _ — 

finest  B   nelly  HI   95Q  I  Entani  Plaza  SW  Washmgion  DC  20021 


Laborers   Int'  Unmn  o*  North  AmeiKa.  AFL-OO. 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 

Humane  Society  pt  the  u  S   el  al   ____ 

lioquoi!  Gas  Tiansmission  Systems   ._.. . . 

Nationa.  Venlure  Capital  Assn ..—.„ -..-. „.. 

Theimedtcs  Inc  „ 

Cook  Group  tncorporaled 

American  Public  Power  Assn . . .. 

New  *0'k  Lilf  Insurance  Co .„..._.._.„ 

ka'aiekas  h  McCahil'  iFor  Allooinis  Inlernalionai  Inc  ) ....— 

kaiaiekas  K  McCahiii    fot  fuesione  Tire  s  Rjt«e'  Co  etil.) 

Ka'3ieka<  i  McCahil'    fo' Gales  RuObe'  Company      

Ka'aiekas  i  McCahii    lo'  National  Agncuilurt  Aviation  Assi) _._ - 

uS  Public  mie'es' Reseatch 'Group  

Inte'i-.at'Ona'  Assn  ot  f''f  Fighters ...,.., ,., ^ 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn ,„..„._., ._.„ -. 

People  tO'  the  Ame'isan  Way -,™. . 

Ame'tcar  Pape'  insltute  inc . . 

Cosmetic  Toiiei'v  S  f-ag'ance  Assn.  Ilic 

Ame'ican  CvanamiC;  Cc  .„.„„_..„.__.. 

Ame'ican  Sunbathing  Assn  Inc  „..«.™.™... .....-.«. 

Anneuse'  Busch  Ccmpames  mc  ............ .-.— ..~ 

American  Assn  tpi  Mai'iage  4  family  Tnerapy 

General  instrument  Coiporalion 

keetf  Gompan.    fo'  Aiarm  InflListry  CommumcalWftS  Committee) 

TkC  Inlernaliona   ifoi  Intemaliona:  Public  Relations  Co,  Ltd! 

Keete  Co  i for  Sanders  Associates  inci  

TKC  Inlernaliona!    fo'  UNIAC'  Nacionai  Pa'a  Independencia  Total  OeAnjola).. 

American  T'uck  Dealers  

•SOP  Association  o'  Amenca _. 

Nationa'  Assn  ot  Rovaiiy  Owners,  hic... 

Small  Business  'Counc'  ot  America .„. „.. «..™ 

Amencan  farm  Buieai  federation    „ .....-..- -.— — 

American  Consu'tmg  Engineers  Council..........™.-. , 

Na'iona:  Ru'ai  Eieci'ic  iWerative  Assn - 

National  Grai"  ^  feed  Assr  

Chambe'  ot  Comr^rse  ot  the  U,S .^........^ 

Specially  Adve'l'smg  Assn  Inll „...,..„.„.„,..........-... 

faoa  Markeling  institute       ..._..._—.-. 

U  Hau'  inti  Inc „ 

Dly  ot  Baltimore      

Coalition  to  Pieserye  the  Lo*  Income  Housing  In  Cmtt 

Council  tor  Rural  Housing  i  Development —.._... — . 

Cdshman  S  Waketieid  „._™_._ 

fu|i  Electric  Co  Ltd  

Institute  lor  Respon'   «  Housing  Preservation ^.__.-„_ 

JPMcganSCc 

National  Glass  A" 

Nalnnal  Indepen 

National  leased 

Pryopower 

Sociely  lo<  Human 

Tokyo  Electric  Cc  lli- 

U  S  League  ol  Savings  Assns 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


utomobile  DealefS  Assn...i. 
g  Assn        __. 

urces  Management .„.. 


Harold  V   Kelly   1025  Thomas  lelie'son  St    NW   #511  W  Washington,  DC  20007,... _ - I  LTV  Corporation 


Chemical  Specialties  Manulactureis  Assn.  hlC . 

New  Je'sey  State  Ba'  Association       ...„„., 

SoiSieiy  0'  Real  Estate  Appiaisers      -. 

National  Assn  ol  Piivale  Psychdinc  Hospitlls 

Communications  Satellite  Co«P- 


John  F   Kelly   182S  L  SI'eet  NW  »  90h  Washington  DC  20036., 

Paul  A  Kelly    1350  i  SUee'   NW   « 1000  Washington   PC  20005 , 

Paul  T  Kelly    1 '01  Clarendon  Bouievaid  Arlington  VA  2220"       

Susan  N   keiiy   UCl  lllh  Street   NW   «U00  Washington   DC  20'205    

William  N   Kelly  Norwes!  Cente'   Sulh  and  MaiQuetle  Minneaooni   MN  55479-1032 . 

Mark  I   Kemmet   1660  E  Sireel   NW   #lCi  Washington  OC  20036        ... 

Coiella  Kempei   1101  New  York  Avenue  NW   #'22  Washington  DC  20005 _. 

Jackson  Kemper  )'    1215  JeHerson  Da."  Hwy    »:001  Amngton  VA  22202 

Kempei  Reinsurance  Company   lone  Giovf  il  hO0l9  — . 

lonalhan  kempne'   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW   « 622  Washington,  K  20036 

Kendall  S  Associates  Inc   50  E  St    SE  Washington   DC  20003 

Do         '"""".'..' — -- 

John  Kendnck  1000  Wilson  Blvd    #?8D0  Arhngton,  VA  ???0« 

loseph  W  Kennebeck  190  L  eniant  Ptaza  SW  #3210  Washington  DC  20024 

All  Kennedy  Boi  200:'6  Anchoiage  AK  99520  — 

David  Kennedy   500  S  Sireel   SW   #920  Washington   DC  20024 

lames  I  Kennedy  I'    IOC  Enst  St    NW   #801  Wsshmglon   DC  20001 

Mauieen  Kennedy   122  C  Street   NW   #8'5  Washington  OC  20001  „ 

Michae'  E   Kennedy    :92'  E  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 


Merrill  lynch  &  Co  Inc     _. ™ 

Ford  Moloi  Company    ..,.^„_— _ 

Ameiican  CfwopraclK:  Assn  , , — . — ......... 

Miller  Balis  I  ONeil  PC  (For  Amencan  PuMc  Gas  Assn  (APGA)).. 

Norwesl  Corporation 

General  Motors  Corp   

National  Assn  ol  Insurance  Brokers,  Inc. _ »_.... 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Syslems  Inc  „ „™-__ 


Nalionai  Multi  Housing  Council  — .. — 

AlC  Communications  Corp        , ..2. 

■  Manviile  Corporation   — 

Pfikinson  and  Associales — 

Rose  Communications  ™ 

Toyota  Molo'  Sales.  USA  inc  ™„..„.„„ 

Worldwide  Inlormation  Resources.  hK................,^.. 

Grumman  Corporation — , ..- 

I  Volkswagen  ot  America   inc , — 

Koniac  Inc  _ 

Aircrall  Owners  and  Pilots  Assn 

Railway  Labor  Eieculives  Assn „. 

Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates  I  For  local  Imtialives  Siwoit  Coipl . 

1  Associated  Gene-al  Contractors  o!  America 


mm 
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9.00000 
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4.00000 
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2.00000 
600000 
4,00000 
4.00000 
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3.00000 
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3.75000 
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SiSOOO 
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4.00000 
12  95800 
7.00000 
1.000.00 


2.00000 
77550 
3.12900 
11.33500 
2.00000 
6.16000 
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3600000 

175000 

50000 

1,50000 
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«S.N 


6,00000 
2,50000 


8.750.00 


3.27500 

25000 

I.SO00O 


im 

75332 
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35731 

72174 

lJ020a 


S.I712( 


1.21608 
19800 
12045 
75  30 
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14125 
42  50 


S9)l4l 
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12.95800 


3.12900 
11.33500 


6.16000 


UI11J7 
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3,00350 
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23114 
3.27500 


2.S0000 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1939 


*gjni;aIK)r  c«  Inflwdual  filmg 


Patrca  Mmwly   HOC  Conneclicui  ««    NW   #90C  *JSIiing!on  K  20036 
Wwl  P  Kmrw  1250C  fa«  ljiik  dtcie  #:5C  Fjirtai  vA  "033 

Oo 
trci  G  Hmney  499  Soulti  Capiloi  Si    SW   »:?0  Wasnmglw  DC  20003 
Jmnnjli  J  fenney  )(    i;OC  iitli  Slwl   NW   »L'00  *asliinsto<i  DC  20005 
BiBKlw  Ramy   1625  Ibssjctnialt!  »vwue  NW  KKayiinglon  OC  20036 
Henry  J  teiny   122  C  SIffft  NW   di /40  *as^mgtOl'  OC  .'0001 
)  H  Kail,  Kent  i  OCama  Inc  ;825  »  5lr«i  NW  *305  Waslwiglai.  K  2t)0diS....Zr.Z" 

us  --- 


Do 


fWatetti  ttftKi  601  PwtisyVaoa  K<k    NW  #901  WasHmgtMi  DC  20004 
Aiison  «  Herestef   13M  l  Slr«l   NW  »700  Wasnmgloi'  DC  20005.    .  __,_„ 

l*due(  L  Mfley,  192?  f  Sitefi  NW  Wayimgiw  DC  20006  '  _  „" 

SusjT  »»(r5  tonus   1330  Conneclicul  ««    NW   #30C'  Wayiinglw  OC  20036    ..   „  !i 

*cluet  J  KwTigjfl   2550  M  Strwl,  NW  #300  Wasninglod  DC  2003/  

fy«(»r  Veriu  ««y«.  1455  Pmreytvanu  Awnuf  NW  #11 '0  Waaiinglon  DC  20004 
G  OantK  Keys  III,  1301  Pmnsy^^na  »»mue  NW  #jOC  Washiinlon  DC  20004 
IWurt  F  Uten  200  Park  «« ,  #2222  N«r  »(xii  N»  lOlih 

Input  H  Utm  Ji    1660  L  SliwI  NW   #401  Wayiingioo   OC  '3m6  

Thonus  1  Wm  201  North  Wasnmgton  Street  *le«an<)ru   »*  .•:::4  

WW  J  Ueen   1090  VermonI  Ave    NW   #1100  Was^nglon  DC  T'lilOS  .. 
Wpjlnc*  i  Cody,  2501  M  Si ,  NW   #500  Wastimglon  DC  2003/ 
Pf«i(S  hntaH  Ir    8224  OW  CourllMuse  Road  Vienna  vA  22180 

HnAan)  H  Kunbefly,  1201  Petmsytvarua  A«OTue  NW  #;30  WasDinglon.  OC  20004 "..1. 

Umbeny^Jart  Corp  leus  Commerce  Barm  BuiWing  54  >  i   Caroenler  freeway  lrvin|,  TX  75b62-'393i 
lames  L  Kimtte.  1130  Conneclcul  Avenue  NW  #1000  Wasftmglon  DC  20036 
Lewis  0  Hmg.  PC  Boi  10045  Austin   Tk  1V% 

W  Russe*  Kmg,  50  f  St    NW   #1050  WasHinglon  OC  'OOOl  '  

hn%  t  Spaktiit.  1)30  Pef>lIsy^ar1U  Ave    NW  #1200  Wasfimglai.  DC  ?0006.. 


tt.. 

oo  ..:.:.. 

King  Sluoiro  Conen  i  Young,  3100  Btecninridge  BW    BBg   1200  Ouluitl  GA  MIJS 
RuOy  Kmg  WAams   1201  iStli  Slreel  NW  Wastimglon  DC  20036 
HattHeen  N  Hmgscon,  1801  «  Stieel  NW  #1200  Wastimglon  OC  2000S_ 

Danel  I  Knigsley   1655  N  Fort  Hyet  Di    #'00  Atlinglon   VA  22209     

Roger  P  Migsley,  10801  RoOiville  P*e  RocliviHe  MD  '0852 
lane  A  Kinney,  1615  1  Street,  NW   #1320  Wastimglon  DC  20036 
Mjicu  Y  Kmler   10015  Man  Stieel  Fairta«  VA  22031  3489 

Cealu  Anne  Kittiy   1201  New  Yorli  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20005       _..    . 

Wm  R  Kjtii,  Bmttiam,  Dana  t  Gould  150  Federal  Slreel  Boston  MA  oilW 

KrtUnd  i  Itn.  655  15th  Slreel,  NW   #1200  Wastimglon  DC  20O05      .„  ., 

Ot.. 

Ot. 

Ot. 


1800  HI  St    NW  5  LoCev   #900  W,a5ftmg1on,  DC  7mi.'. 


Kirlipatrtti  t  ixkhan 
Do 

Do  

Do         

Krtn  GampM  t  KoSw,  One  Farragiit  Square  Soitti  Second' flow  WashiiiftoirX 

Rotwt  A  Krsloer,  125t)  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW  Wastimglon   K  20036 

toy  Bra  Kirlley  m  \m  Street  NW  #300  Wastimglon  OC  :0i006 

Dav«f  M  Kbb   1919  Pennsy^^nla  Ave    NW   #;05  Wastimglon  OC  20006 

Carta  Koli,  0  i  R  Inletiutional  962  Wayne  Avenue   #800  Silve-  Sctmg,  MD  2b9lb._.l..!....! 

Do                                                                                                   _^  ....^ 
Sam  Wo  Ji    PO  Boj  210575  Ancliotage  AK  99521  05'5  " " 

Do  

S«»a  D  Kjetiert,  1133  1 5lh  Slreel  NW   #600  Washington  DC  20005 ~ 

Dean  Uedinet  225  Touhy  Avenue  Park  Ridge  II  60068 

Wium  KInetefler,  1400  16th  SI    NW  Wastimgton  DC  Z0036  OOOi     ,  ZZ        

Mtery  L  Klnjei  122  C  Slreel  NW,  #240  Wastimgton  DC  20001      .    ~' 

Mary  im  Uodie,  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20036      .    . ' 

Djwd  M  Wucs*,  1415  Wyckott  Road  Wall  NJ  0;719 
Glenn  Knafv,  773  Dartmouth  Ave  San  Carte  CA  94070 

Tlwdore  Kiuppen,  1101  Uth  Street  NW  #1201  Wastimglon  OC  20005" 

John  A.  K«M,  1920  N  Street,  NW,  #300  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Peter  t  KiMtil,  1101  15111  Street,  NW,  #400  Wa^mglw  X  2000^ 

KmjMs  o(  Coluntius,  1275  Pennsytvania  Ave    NW   #501  Waslimgton  OC  20004.2404 

Knfli  R  KfloUodi.  1920  N  St ,  NW  Wastimgton  OC  20036  [ 

Aten  B  KnI,  555  Utii  Street,  NW  #1010  tast  Wastimglon  DC  20004  1109      ..  ~ 

Mart  S  Kimise,  555  Thirteenth  Street,  NW  #450  West  Wastimglon  DC  20004 
BraJey  R  Kodi,  1800  Massadiusetts  Ave    NW  Wastimglon  DC  2003ii 

George  W  Koch,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave,  NW,  #800  Washington  OC  20007 

Owd  G  Koenj,  1050  17th  Slreel,  NW,  #500  Wastimglon  OC  200Jt      Z 

SUntey  I  Ko«)e  It    305  4tti  Street,  N(  Wasiungton  DC  20002  ,,"""' 

Mrtael  S  KiMa,  1225  Eye  SI    NW,  #320  Wastimglon  DC  20003         J. 

Aim  Koker,  1616  P  Street,  NW  #100  Wastimgton  OC  20036 
Dim  J  Met.  1101  17tti  SI,  NW,  #600  Wastimglon  DC  20036 
rmotliy  S  Koiy.  2805  Meadow  Vista  Drive  Qurtotlesv*  VA  22906 

Steptei  lloftx.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Wastiington  OC  20004 „ ' 

Georje  S  Kow,  2121  K  Street,  NW  #650  Wastimgton  OC  20037  

Steven  latpmii.  1701  N  fl  Myer  Drive  Arlington  VA  22209 

lent  K.  Komeiiy,  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NVlT  #1014  Wastimgton  DC  20036 

touM  W  »os»,  12600  far  Lakes  Citde  Fairtai  VA  22033  4900 

Sl<«*en  M  Koslow,  1150  17tti  Street,  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036 

Martyn  S  Koss,  600  New  Hampslwe  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  DC  20C37 

Kostmjyer  Communcations.  I«,  2300  M  Street,  NW  #920  Washmgton  DC  20037.._.. 

Do    - 
Battara  M  tosti*.  1025  Thomas  letletson  Slreel,  NW  #511  Wastimgton  OC  2000?' 
Gerald  J  Koncti.  1133  19tlt  Slreel,  NW  Waslwigtoo  OC  20036 

K«ine«i  S  Kovact,  815  16th  SI    NW  #706  Washington  DC  20006         „  ' 

iom  H  toatc.  955  L  Want  Plua.  SW,  6lli  Fl  Wastimglon  DC  20024      .    

Myto  S  hau.  1608  K  St .  NW  Wastanfton,  DC  20006 

Josepti  H  bamct  m,  901  31st  Street,  iiw  Waslwigton  DC  20007 

Man  M  bnwit:.  1725  K  Stieel,  NW  #710  Wadimglon  DC  20OOc        

Sleptet  W  baus,  1001  Pennatvjnu  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20004       „ 
Rjwoid  II  Kraise.  3771  Piis6ury  Center  Mmeapolis.  MN  55402  „         „ 

Boierl  S  Krebs.  12600  Fjk  Lakes  Cirde  Farfa«  VA  22033  4904  

E*l  R  IWiei,  1620  fje  Street,  NW,  #1000  Wastimgton  OC  20OO6     

Van  I  iitaan  122 1  Street,  NW  #350  Wastimgton  OC  20001  „..  . 

bofei  Company,  1014  Vine  SI  Cmonnati,  ON  45201 

Rohn  L  Kraol,  1101  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Waslwigton  DC  20005 

Keitli  R  buejei  1527  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW  Wastimgton  DC  20007        ., 

Paul  R  Ktuse.  1155  15tti  SI    NW  #600  Wastimgton   DC  200C5  2'70      ' 

James  S  Kizymmski  50  F  Street  NW   #900  Waslwigton  DC  .'OOOI         ...., " 


Oirv-ier  Corpofalion 

Nalionai  Wood  Energy  Assn 

Ultrasvslems  loc 

PelroieuiTi  Marketers  Aisn  ol  America  .„.._.„ 

Unon  Cartude  Core 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn 

American  League  loi  Exports  S  Security  Assistance 

American  Soc  ot  Plastic  S  Reconslruclive  Surgery     

American  Supply  Association  

Iriternalional  Assn  ol  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores  

National  Customs  Broliers  S  Forwarders  Assn  ol  AiiiaiC>..„ 

Focus  on  Ihe  Family  ,......„„.,„ „., 

Beveridge  4  Diamond  iFoiFMC  CofporatKin) ..Z.Z-Z-~ 

National  Assn  ol  lite  Underwriters  „ 

Syntrietic  Organic  Ctiemicai  Manulacluiers  Assn,  tac „ 

Smokeless  ToCacco  Council  Inc  

Farley  industries  ___.„..„..„ '. 

National  Catttemen  s  Assn  ^^ ^^ 

Business  RoundtaWe    _..^™.„._.__ ]. 

General  Motors  Corp „ ^ „.., 

j  Retired  Olliceis  Assn _ ~^„' ~ 

Teilron  Inc  „ .^ 

Koot/noowoo  Inc  „™.__ 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Confliiioning  Conlraclors  Nafi  Asiin .!._.'...!.... 
Kimberly4;iark  Corp „ 


Assn 


Ainerican  Insurance  Assn      „..„..^.. 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Texas 

Freeooft  McMoran  D  C    Inc  

Alliance  lot  Caplal  Access  

Charier  Medicji  Cwp  . 

I  Generic  Ptiarmaceuttjl  Industry  Assn „ 

,  Georgia  Inletnalional  Inveslmenl  CoaHlai..., 
..  GPtA-Animal  Drug  Alliance  

Lincoln  Piocerty  Co  el  al  

National  Assn  ol  Bond  Lawyers       

Nalonai  Ptiarmaceuticai  Alliance      

Trammell  Crow  Co  ....„ 

,iA  I   Williams  Corp „ „.., 

I  National  Education  Assn 

IBM  Cotp  _ 

NatKjnai  Venture  Capital  Association 

American  Sceecli  Language  Hearing  Assn 

Merck  i  Co  Inc  

Screen  P'inim!  Assn  Internalionai    

,  American  How  S  Molel  Assn ._ 

First  Nalenai  Bank  ol  Boston 

Cornino  Glass  

General  Motors  Corp. 

Service  Master    

Valtii  Inc  

American  Ctiipper  knile  Coalition        .  ..Z... 

Columbia  Pictures  lndus!r«s  Inc      ,„ 

Goldman  Sachs  S  Co  „... 

Grxery  Manufacturers  ol  America  lnc..._._ 

Tuscaloosa  Steel  Corp  ,  

Council  ol  Eurocean  S  Japanese  National  Shipownefs 

National  forest  Products  Assn  

ConAgra  Inc  „., 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  „... „ „,.„..„.„.,_.....„"!! 

FkXKJa  Solar  Energy  Center .._ „.."...!.!.' 

University  ot  Oregon  ZZ'.Z,Z.^... 

Kilo  Inc  ifor  North  Sloce  Borough) „ .ZZZ. 

Kito  Inc  ( For  Sealaska  Corporation !   „_ 

Mariiime  Institute  tot  Research  t  Industtial  DevetO(>meilt.„ 

American  farm  Bureau  fedetation 

National  WiWIile  Federation  

PeaOody  Holding  Company  Inc „ 

Stiell  Oil  Co  'Z^.ZZZZZ. 

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co _ „...!.....'..! 

'  Gteyfiound  Lines  Inc !..". Ji.Z..."!!.!!"."!!Z!Z!." 

American  Mining  Congress -...„...„.„.._ ZZ 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions. ~.^.„.™™!Z."." 

American  Mining  Congress „..™..*.......J!.„™. 

Sun  Co  Inc  „ ^-iT.™- 

Union  Pacific  Corporation 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn ,Z'. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ot  America  Inc „.. „ 

Texaco,  Inc  „..ZZ: 

Slieet  Metal  i.  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assii™™"!!.'."! 

Council  on  Alternate  Fuels „..„.., 

National  Women's  Law  Center Z.ZZ 

American  Airlines,  Inc        „.._ „... „.„..„ 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc         ..........Z... 

losepn  E  Seagram  4  Sons,  Inc 

Global  USA,  Inc  (For  Earth  Observation  Satellite  Company  (EOSAT))'.. 

Ameiian  Feed  Industry  Assn    

Ensercti  Corporation    „  „ 

AAA  Potomac        

AfLOO  Manlime  Commitlee ZZZZZZ". 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company _„.,„..„.„..„ Z 

Coalition  for  Aulo  Repair  Owice  „„..^.„'.J 

Coalition  ot  Americafl  Steel  Using  Manuladurers ZZ 

LTV  Corp,  „ ; 

MCI  Communications  Corp „ 

United  Sleelwoikers  ol  America .„ „ 

BASE  Corp  _ „™.]Z 

American  Legion  „..™."" 

Hill  4  Knowllon,  Inc  (ForHTB  Corj»ration) ^ZZZZ 

National  Assn  ol  Wtiotesaler  Dislributors    ^.^.Z.. 

American  Council  ol  Ule  Insurance,  Inc „.'.il"" 

Pillsbury  Company    _.    .  „ 

!  AAA  PotomK  _..„ 'ZZZZ.ZZZ 

I  Motor  Vetide  Manufacturers  Assn  o(  It*  U.S..  kc..ZZZ.ZZZ.Z. 
Armenian  Assembly  ol  America  ^.^ ZZ 

'  American  Medical  Assn ZZZZZZZZZ"ZZ. 

US  West  Communications ., „.„ _ .'....!!"' 

Penn;oil  Co  ., """"!"!!..""! 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives ""!""!.! 


5,050  00 
6.250  00 
1.50000 
1.00000 
I.OOOOO 
4.10000 
10.037  88 


2,300.00 
1.000.00 


1,000.00 

ToooSo 

907.01 
600.00 
2S0.00 

"vWw 


7,000  00 
5.00000 

3ji«.» 

"1.648.46 


730  99 
39  93 
785  71 
52381 
523  81 
2.0S528 


3,577  50 
14400 
254J4 


26.40000 
'575.00 

iOOM 


3.196.n 

"'150.00 
1.00 

i'85'3fl 

3.65530 

96  76 
107  17 

17.67 

'm'.'m 


27.00 


2.600  J9 
i'7'i'» 


8  062  50 

2,475  00 

550.00 

"""— • 

i'Om'oo" 

"64640 

500  00 

1,000  00 

350  00 

120  00 

3  000  00 

2  000  00 

3  000  00 

4,99185 

26,612  50 

7  108  96 

3  281  00 

568  00 

3,575  00 

3.86421 

82.(9 

500.00 

18.00000 

19.000  00 

544  44 

657  00 

40  00 

5  85 

2  000  00 

13  750  00 

108  50 

90  00 

60.00 


2.500.00 

'i'iijo'oo 

3,240  00 
2.09300 

■■"'mod' 


1,000  00 

2,000  00 

12,624  99 

145  00 

4.056.00 


1,00000 
1,500  00 

253.35 


25  00  1 
6  000  00 
62500  I,. 


1,961  60 
1.104  17 


342.50 

""'m'm 

24165 


400  00 

2  477  62 


32.00 


200  00 
48,695  75 


26  00 
297  05 


548  00 


6463  82 

726  17 


Organi;alion  or  Individual  Filing 


Empwytr  Qient 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


RonaW  W  Kuefin   :  East  Mifliin  Slree!   #60C  Madison   Wl  53703 , 

M   J   Kuehne  PO  Box  ;;346T3coma  WA  98411  

Ptiilip  Kugler   555  New  lersey  Ave    NW  Washmgiof.   DC  20001 „.._ „.. 

Thomas  R  Kulin   liU  19lli  Slreel   NW  Washmglon   DC  20036      _. 

Kurrus  S  Kirchner  PC    1055  Tdomas  jeHwsor  S!    NW  #418  Waslwnglon.  OC  20007 , 

Do  „., 

[sler  Kut;   440  Firsl  Slreel  NW  6th  floor  Washington  DC  20001  

Kulak  Rxk  &  Campbell  iiOl  i^neciic.' Ave    NW  #1000  Washmglon,  X  20036 „., 

Do  

Do  

lonn  R  Kyte  201  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Nt  #6  Washmglon,  DC  20002 , 

James  la  Sala  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20016       

Labor  Bureau  Inc  llCl  15!ii  Street  NW  #1010  Washington  DC  20O05 

Laborers  Inti  Union  ol  North  America  AFL  CIO  90'  16in  l<    NW  WasHinglon,  OC  20006., 
loseo^  1   Lach   1625  K  Streei   NW   #750  Washington   DC  .'0006  - 

Janice  R  Lactiance  80  F  Slreel   NW  Washington   DC  2000;  „ 

Marc  E  Lackrilz  lOOC  Vermonl  Ave    NW  #80(1  Wasnmglon  DC  20005 

John  D  Lacopo  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   »130f  Wastimglon  DC  20004 

Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr    1350  I  Slreel   NW  Washington   OC  2000;     

Kattierme  D  Ladd,  1500  k  Street  NW  #650  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  A  Ladig  Scott  Plaza  Philadelphia  PA  :5;:3        „_ 

Myron  F   Laible   12K'  New  York  Ave    NW  sl.'l?  Washington,  OC  20005 

Ellen  C  Lamb   1015  18lh  Si    NW  Washmflon   OC  20036      ....... 

Cerara  F  Lamb  2341  letierson  Dawis  Hwv'  »:;"E  Arlington,  VA  22202 .. 

Robert  Lamb,  1627  Eye  SL,  NW  Washmjlon.  DC  20006 -... 

Do. 


Do. 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

David  P  Lambert.  1800  K  St    NW  #1100  Washington,  OC  20006 . ^ 

David  R  Lamber*   i:i30  15lhSl    NW   #961  Wastimglon,  DC  20005 ......__._.„.„......__. „.... 

Stephen  K  Lambnghl  One  Busch  Place  Si   Louis   MO  63118  

Martha  0  Lamkin  PO  Box  3005  Columbus  IN  4720:  

Ray  It  Uncasler   555  13th  Slreel   NW   #430  WesI  Washington  OC  20004 

Henry  Lancaster  Inc  550  West  Seventh  Ave    #;i?5  PO  Box  10-3461  Anchorage.  AH 99510 ..„ 

L  Charto  Landgiaf   1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20036 ...... 

Thomas  M  Landm  POBox  7929  One  frarikiin  Pia;3  Philadelphia  PA  19101 „ , 

landis  Coben  Rauh  i  2elenko.  1019  19lli  SI,,  NW.  #500  Wasftinglon.  DC  20036 „ .. — i 

Maria  landollo  1 126  !6ih  Si    NW  Washmglon' DC  mH ZZZ I.Z „ 

Ptiyllis  Landiieu  4600  Venus  Siree!  Nev»  Orleans,  LA  70112  

David  W  Landsidle   !7!0  Rhode  Islanc  Avenue,  NW.  #300  Wasbmelon,  K  20036 

Bruce  Alan  Landy  .'601  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20037 

Do  „. 

Scott  H   Lane  412  First  SUeel   5E  Washington,  DC  7mi    Z  ZZZZZZ  """^  "'"■'  ■"-"-"■"•■"  ~—~ 

William  C   Lane   100  NE   Adams  Street  Peona,  11  61629-1460 

Une  Powell  Moss  S  Miller   1301  Fitih  Ave  Seattle,  WA  98101 

AdrienneC  Lang  1111  14th  Slreel  NW  #501  Washmglon,  DC  20005.. 

Robert  k  Lange  1700  N  Moore  Si    #2i:c  Arlington  VA  22209 

Roger  W  Ungsdort   1600  M  Street  NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Robin  W  Lanier,  1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

George  0  Lapoinic,  444  North  Capilol  Washington  DC  20001 

J  Stephen  Larkm  9225  Katy  Freeway   #310  Houston  TX  77024 

Peter  J   Larkm   1750  K  Slreel  NW  Washmglon   DC  20006 _._„ 

Richard  Eugene  Larochelle,  1800  Massacnusetls  Ave    NW  Wasbington,  DC  20036 

Mary  Ellen  Larson   1420  Kmg  Slreel  Alexandria  VA  22314-2715 „.,.... 

Reed  E  Larson  8001  Braddock  Road   #600  Soringfield,  VA  22160....- 

Warren  Lasko   1125  15!h  Siree!   NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Latham  S  Watkins  Sears  Tower   »-8nr  Chicago,  IL  60606 _ 

Delbert  L  Latia  516  Hikresi  Dr  Bowling  Gieen.  OH  43402  .„ 

Do  

Do  _ 

Do  

K  P  Lau,  410  Firsi  Street,  S£  Washmglon,  OC  20003 _.... 

Daniel  Lauwers,  1840  Wilson  Bhrd  Arlmgton  VA  22201  _ 

Lorraine  Lavet   1615  H  S!    NW  Washmgton  DC  2006:  

Ctiarles  B  Lavin  Ir    7101  Wisconsin  Ave    «:39C  Belhesda   MD  20814 

Kalhryn  M   Lavnha   PO  Box  1417  049  Alexandria   vA  ;:j13   ._. 

Jonathan  Lawnniczak  925  15lh  Si    NW  Washington   DC  20005 

George  H  Lawrence   1515  Wilson  Blvfl  Arlington   VA  "2209     

Ltoyo  R  Lawrence  Jr    Bob  Lawrence  4  Associaies  803  P'lnre  Slreel  Alciandna,  VA  22314. 

Bob  Lawrence  4  Associates  803  Prince  Si   Alexandria  VA  r::14 

Elizabeth  Lawson   1730  M  Slreel  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Keith  Uwson   1600  M  Streei  NW  Washing'on  DC  20036 

Uiall  Corporation   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #985  Wasbington.  K  20004 , 

Laxalt  Washington  Periio li'DutiiJc  ii20  Coiiiieclicul  Avt    iiw  Washington,  'oC  ZO036 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Oo 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Jennifer  Layman  Heilman  2030  M  Sneel  NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20036-0  __„_„„.-,..„ 

Sandia  L  UFevre   1819  L  St    NW   7lh  Floor  Washmglon  DC  20036 „ 

Sally  Ann  LaHue   IIOl  15lh  Slreel   NW   #400  Washington   DC  20005 

Wayne  R  LaPietre  Jr    1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Clittord  C  LaPlante  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #700  S  Washington  DC  20004 .,_ 

Joan  H  LaVoi  1957  f  Slieel  NW  Washington  DC  20006  — 

League  ol  American  Investors,  32123  Imdero  Canyon  Ra    #300  Wesliake  Village  CA  91361 -.. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ihe  U  S    1730  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036  

League  lo  Save  Lake  Tahoe  2197  Uke  Tahoe  B^d  PC  Box  10110  South  Lake  Tahoe  CA  95731.. 

AJisa  I  Learner  1100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20036  

Noel  R  Leaiy,  1250  Eye  Slreel  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20006      ." — 

Thomas  8  Leary  Hogan  t  Hartson  555  131h  Si    NW  Washmglon  DC  20004-1109 

Rtthard  J  Lease  2H5  Boise  Drive  Las  duces  NM  88001  „ .. 

Wendy  Lechner  600  Ma7land  Ave    SW  #700  Washmglon  DC  20024 _. 

Gerald  Lavery  Lederer  900  191h  Sireei  NW  #800  Washmgton,  OC  20006 — 

Cara  Lee  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie  NY  12601       _ 


DeW-n  Porter  Huggett  Schumacher  4  Morgan  SC  >  For  Becke- 

Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manutac'ure's 

American  Fe<)  of  Teactier; 
I  Edrsor  Electric  Institute       

American  PiWs  Assn         

Si  Lawrence  Seaway  Pilots  Ann 

Anier,c3n  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

America  FirsI  

I  financial  Security  Assurance , 

Municipal  Bond  Insurance  Assn 

BMc  Strategies  inc  

I  Amalgamated  T'jnsi'  Union  AR-QO 


;PA  Review  Courses), 


Manville  Corp  ,,....«....«.....„....,„ 

American  Fede'atKir  o'  Government  tmployfw, ,.,,,,  ,,  ,,   ,,, .,,  , 

Public  Securities  Assn „__,.„ ^..„. 

[  OS  Corporaiion       . „ 

Motorola  Inc „ 

Otaxo  Inc  „... 

Scott  Paper  Co  

Ouldoor  Advertismg  Assn  ol  Ameru,  Inc 

Conlerenc*  oi  Siaie  Ban«  Supervisors  ,„. 

Balh  Iron  Work^  '>t  _. 

^  McGuire  Woods  Bartie  4  Bocihe  if  or  ComDmed  SeYW  OwrlkMi) . 

j  James  Rive'  Corp      

I  National  Paint  4  Coatings  Assn 

Occidental  Chemiai  Corp     

I  Occioeniai  Pel'oleum  Corp  .„.„ „.___. 

I  Son  Company  Inc  .„„™.„.__...._,.__. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Inc ..... 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn   

Anheuse'-Busch  Companies  Inc „. 

Cummins  Engine  Cc  Inc     

'exas  Gas  Transmission  Corp „ , 

BP  Exploration  .Alaska-   Inc „ 

leboeui  Lamb  LeiOv  4  MacRae ... 

SmilhKiine  Beckmar  Core 


American  S«  oi  Composers  Authors  S  I'uHslltn 

National  Council  'or  Japanese  American  Redress 

NFl  Players  Assaialior  , 

Ihi  ■  union  ol  Eieci-omc  fiectricai  Sal  Mach  i  Fura  Woriias.. 

National  Medica'  ["le'pnses  Inc   

Abbot'  Laboratories  _, 

BAL  Co 

Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Ct .. 

FAAJtongress  Walch  


National  Aulomobne  Deal's  Assn 

Caterpillar  Inc  „ 

Alognak  Join!  Venture         

Amp  can  Soc  o'  Aneslhesiologisis _ _„™. 

Boemf  Compant        , 

ITT  Corporaiior  _.__.__,.„ 

Nalionai  Retail  Merchants  Assn.. 

International  Assn  o'  Fish  and  WikJile  Agendes... 

Petroleum  Eguipmen!  Suppliers  Assn    

food  Marketing  Inslilule  

National  Rural  Eleclnc  Coope-ative  Assn 

Nat«nai  Soc  of  Pro'essiona-  Engineers. 

Naiionai  Right  !c  Work  Committee    

Mortgage  Bankers  Assr  of  America,......^ 

Ocencc  Inc  

Calde'or  Auiomatior  mc     

Freeoon-  fiino  0'  New  Je'sey,  iDC 

Spangle'  Candy  Company        

Slandari!  ProOucIs  Cc 

Ame'ican  Nuclear  Eneigt  Counci- 

Nationai  Milk  Producers  Fede'a'ion  ,  ...„„._... 

Chambe'  o'  Commerce  □'  "ie  u  5     

National  Burglai  &  Fi'e  A.arm  Assn   Inc 

National  Associalion  ol  Cham  Drug  Slores.  kC 

National  Counci-  of  Senior  Dtuens  ,., 
American  Gas  Assn 
ValmonI  tndus!'*s  Inc 
Mechanical  Technology  incoiporaled  .. 
League  ol  Women  Voters  of  Ihe  U.S. . 

Inveslmenl  Company  Inslilute 

Boone  Compan*        

Mesa  Limiled       

Milliken  4  Co        

Motion  Picture  Assn  o(  Americj,  hic  .„_ 

American  College  of  Neuropsychopharmacology.. 

AVW  E*cl'onic:  

BTS  Developmen'  Corp  

City  of  Oakland  

Cohe-"  flax  Management 


Government  o'  the  People  s  RetMUc  tl  Aivto-~ 

Governmen!  ol  Aniigua        ...„ 

GreeneOaum  4  Rose  Associates 

Heallhdyne  Inc  — 

Home  6oup  n 

Martin  Marietta  Corocalion ......_ 

NordiskUSA . 

Oplur  „ 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank 

Yukon  Pacific  Co'P  

Common  Cause  „.„.„ 

Reinsurance  Assn  o'  America  ..._.. 

National  Council  of  Savmgs  Institulions..-.- 

Naliona-  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

General  ElecIrK:  Co  

Associated  General  Conlraclors  ol  America.. 


Chrysler  Corporation 

Building  Owners  4  Managers  Assn  inti 

Business  RoundtaSle  

National  Federation  o'  independen'  Business  (NflB).. 

Unileo  Slates  Telephone  Assocation    

'  Scenit  Hudson  mc   _ „„ 


31800 
1.500.00 


2.41751 
11.25000 
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22.35000 
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2.25000 
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12.S00O0 


16.500.00 
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5.00000 
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5,00000 
5.000  OO 
5.00000 
5.00000 
5,00000 


6.000.00 
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3.00000 
15.000.00 
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4.000.00 


3J00O0 
25O00 
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3.13500 
5,0OCO0 
4.00000 
10.47504 
2,25000 
200.00 
650.00 
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5404S 
14.74U0 

is.ooojgo 

5.000.00 

5.00000 
872501 
2.0110.00 
2.100.00 

wiToo 

5,00000 
4.00000 
3,00000 
3.000.00 
5.14716 


33)000 
2.000.00 
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"3.40175 
2.30000 


93  79 
949.00 


150.43 
I75J4 
10579 

297  56 
41986 
40610 
51613 
2.45951 
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9140 
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141431 
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46  25 
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19200 
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1940 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1941 


Orgm»tioii  o>  Individujl  Film; 


P»fef  ft   Le'k'^   . 

Mary  iam«  Lesaiyi. 
C  Honf  ie|^''   :S': 
Leyw  A   Lfftmanr    ; ; 

LeitMOP  i  Dpiinfry    i' 
Dc 
Do 
Do 


13,1  *»s'  ?•»<"  .jnocvf   MD  ?0;8i  

»•»«  arv:  A,?  N*  «  , : '  Wasliifigtor  OC  ?0036  .  ... 
1--  iVinsA3''ii  4,'  t*  »b25  Washinglon  DC  ?00M.. 
;i3;  >w:ic.'  i^    sw   «300  Wasliington.  K  ?0036.. 

SI    S*   »■  ■   Aj',r:':-.r  OC  20006  

5W  ^\,mtfi   en.v  Frji;:^r«  00  97201   _ ,..„., 

,^'^5l'»"   SW   •3iO  WasJiington  DC  2n)0S „.. 

;;  Bi',£jvr>f  i\-_    #Ml  Miami.  FL  33137 

:'  «  Stw!  N*  *asningtwi.  K  20006. _., 


Do 

Do 


'f"V  I  If"/*  One '-oma?  ;»:if  s*   »900  Wa^lumton  OC  20005 _.. 

Dc  

iosw  L  ini.'irBP  Bam  di  ..aiisi^ia  3u'iflin|  ;?01  Ilwi)  A«,  #4900  Sealt*.  W*  M101-3fl09.. 

SoOff' A  lemoc   ;.'i)C  ::iiS'r«'   K*  HOstimtlod  DC  20007. ,.  

trwne  L?<ur5  i3S0  '  Si'wt  NW  #1000  WasJimglon,  OC  20005       

Burieign  C   *   Leonara   .4i;  ppon'^ytvania  Art    N*   #525  Wjsliinglon.  OC  20004  ....„„...„ 

[an  T  lewaio  lr    "0  l>awi  ; '34  Atlanta  GA  30301  _._„ 

Lioyfl  LMivaid   !'30M5t    NW  W3$^lng(oo,  DC  20036 _„..„ 

teoor  McCartHy  *  junowit;   :  \i<^  19lfi  Stf«t,  NW.  \tmi  Flooc  Wasliington.  DC  20(106 „ 

ClariK  Leopef  I'    3C:  ;«!»  SlW   SW   »40O  Waslraitton,  DC  20006 _ 

i(«:!u(i)  L  Lesftp   :•;;;  h  ;■    Kw  Wjsnmjion  DC  20061      .- „ _ 

William  Gene  Lesrw   ^l'  ;  $!■«•   IE  WasHmglod  DC  20002 _ _.^...,.,„.„ 

Leyiet  Husseti  4  Mom  irx  ::?  C  3i'»e'  H[  Alasrtmgioii  DC  20002 -.„... _..™, 

Oanifi  Lesme;   :;!1  i  M  Si'eel!   NW  i*as,iingi.ir   DC  20005 „.„ 

Gillian  I  iKsai!)  It    :m  «  5ire«'   SW   eifa   ^ashmglon.  OC  20006 _ , 

iften  a  Lessenco  : -OC  Ne»  Hamp',n.-»  «.*    »;;0  Wasinnjlon  DC  20036 , 

Ciaij  5  LRSf   .'3  533  Pwtmori  ft.i^  4:j-')    ^A  >J308  

KJSWf  5  leslet  J'  ;?G1  ?erns^3nij  A,e  S*  #370  WjsHmglon  DC  20004  .  ..„  ... 
Oa*  Lest™  1?01  :6lh  SI  NW  *35Jiifiiiioo  DC  20036  ..  „„ 
.evwihai  Sentff  4  te<man   3'.10C'  «  Street  NW  #600  Wasninglon  OC  200061WI9. ...  I 1 

Dc 

Dc „. 

RtJbef^  B  Leveinai   :300  :9t^  Sfee-  NW  #404  Waslwiglon  DC  20036. 

Be'sy  Levin  One  Duooci  Ctie  IW   »3';  WasHingtm  DC  20036 _..^„_.„.„ . 

Moitis  I   levin    lose  l/t^  St    m  Wjsf.ngtoii  DC  20036         .„..„.„..„.„_„ 

Bartsata  *  levine   '.Ob  litti  5''»e'   NW  Wastiington  DC  20005  „„ 

Lawtence  f   levirsoc   '.!/:  fye  5!    SW   # L'25  Washington  DC  20006. 
Kemef  I   te»y   \i'.i  Kmo  S'  Aleiatyjtj   vA  ;23U 

Rogei  N  levy  9(]i  i:tti5!t?ei  N*  nt^rc  Waslimglon  DC  20OO5-23Oi      ."."..'_.' 

Hooafd  Lewis   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #1500-N  Wastiuiglon,  OC  20004-1703 _ 

lack  W  Lewis  -:?05  Leestmig  F^te  #1600  falls  OiiKCft  VA  22041 

Mcluelf!  Levnts   1133  ::t^  St    NW   #640  *as«in|to<i.  DC  20005 

Stcnaii;  Lewis   1025  Vetmont  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005         ..  _m— ,. 

Rioiatd  W  Lewis  l/OC«StieeI  N*  » 1  ?00  Washington  DC  20006 !„ 

Rodfrt  )  lewis   i8':  Eye  Sfeel  NW   »S00  Wasiiingtoo.  DC  20006 „ 

WiHiain  H  lewis  lAofjar  lewis  4  Boc>:i.5  1800  t  Slte«t  NW  Washngtoo  K  20036 

WW  F   leyflen   81;  1611  St'eet  IW   »ie8  Wasnojion  DC  20006 

leBoeul  lamt!  leiSy  i  MacBae   :33'  V*  Hamoshite  Ave    NW,  #1100  Wasliiiiglon.  DC  2bd36_ 

Oc 

Dc 

Hattts  W  leFew   30i]  P-at'  S'teel  ijke  MD  21540-10^9 . 

Lawsai  leGaie  :'7  Fast  90C'  Scutn   »io:  Salt  Lake  City  UT  84111 .„ 

Lrnii  H  letlastet   ;i::  191"  SIteet  NW  Wasivnflon  DC  20036 -.„„™™. 

William  J  l.ncla  313  1   f'oni  Sl'ee;  CoiuttiDus,  OH  43215   _...„™™_, .„_„ „.... 

Fetn  ;  Liang,  1630  Monigomety  A,e  getnesda,  MO  20814  „.._„.„.™™JI 

Rttef  G  L*eialoie   1.00  Connecltut  A^nae  NW   #930  Waaimglon  DC  20036      

Fdcfiam  A  L<)inst»  )i    ;UC  New  'dii  *,e    NW   #130  Washington  DC  20005 

lanet  lielirtiian   1012  li:!i  SI    NW   »:0' Wasntnglon  DC  20O05  

William  C  l«(iesch  338  lOm  5l    5f  Washingloo  OC  20O03  .,,,  ,,,  ,,  ,,,  " 

Ross  W  liHarfl  930  Mam  Stteel  Kansas  City  MO  64105 

L.ncotn  Nalonai  Cap  130C  Souir  Clinton  Street  foit  Wayne  HI  46101 

Hai'  W  Lindbeig  3333  Easiet  Lane  New  Oileans  LA  70114    _  _. 

Doge-  inetetg  901  jlit  S'    NW  Washington,  DC  20007  


Do  

Oc 

Vict»  t  LinOenheim  1913  Dw  Gallows  fW,  #550  Vienna,  VA  22180 „ 

Lindsay  Hat-  Neii  1  Weisie-  1225  19l1i  Sltett  NW,  #200  WjsHmglon  OC  20036.. 

Dc 

Do,, 

Si_ 

B»„ 

Dc   :"!~"~'Z""!~""Z"""!r™7'"r7"!";i""~'r' 

Donald  Imdsey,  400  first  Street  NW  #819  Wastimgton  DC  20001  

F^i  E  Imet  136  Fedetai  Siteei  Boston  MA  33313 

Oelxa  I  Icsoc   123  C  Sltee!   NW  Washington   DC  3D0C1       

Listxia  Associates  Inc   131'  f  St    NW   #303  Washitigiot;   DC  20OO4..„. 

Bartwa  A  little  1155  13lti  Si    NW  #611  Wasmngtor  DC  20005 _ 

OiarlK  B  little  600  Maryland  Ave  SW  »6C3  Wasning'or  DC  20024..., 
Willijni  F  little  1350  I  Stteel  NW  #1'90C  Washing'^,-  3)i3  30007  ._„ 
Floy  LittWield   130/  F'ecce'  Ttee  Coitl  Bow«  MD  f]".' 

Do 
E   GeoWtey  Littletiale   1500  «  Sttee!   NW  650  Washington   DC  20OO5,. 

David  A  LiNm   1600  M  Stteei  NW   #  ?D0  Washingioi^   DC  20036  

E   F  imaudais  It    1333  New  Hampshiie  Ave    NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20036  

Robert  W  llve^   1800  Massachusetts  4»enue   NW  Washington  DC  20036       , 

liveslodi  Marketing  Assocalion   7509  7ittanv  Scmgs  Pat»«ay  Hansas  Cily  MO  64190-l4iK2 

lol*  Nowns  lamont  S  Flug   ::75  A  Si    NW   #'^3  Washington  DC  20005      

letilie  Lot*   1925  »  51    NW  Washington  DC  33006 

W  Tmottiy  Lxte.  499  S  Capilol  Suesl.  SW.  #5J;  WasUiMlan.  X  20003...™ 

Do 

Do. 


0(- 


«» 

Bo  .... 

Rotien  f   lockhaf  it    166"  «  Sfee:   NW  #30C  Washington  DC  20006 
Sleonen  G  Lodge   UCl  New  York  A»e    NW   i»13C  Washmgion  OC  20005    ... 

Uuta  loec   33(1  :;t^  Slteei   NW   »300  Washington   DC  35001  

Ihoin.as  G  Loettiet  :3'9C  Fieooliiic  n  'eia:  f^a.'a  I'-  i  Houston  Street  San  Anionio.  TX  78?65., 

Do 


tmployei  I  Client 


ReceiDti 


Eidendiluies 


Mmecah  fiplotation  Coalition.  lnc....„.„ „..., 

Firemam  Fund  insuiance  Cos _.„...^......, 

RW  NalJnco,  Inc  „ 

Synitielic  Oiganic  Cliemical  Minulactivtrs  tasn .. 

Tobacco  Institute  

Neico  Inc  ...._.„ 

Blue  Doss  i  Blue  Shield  Assn „ 

Curt  Gowdy  Broadcasting,  el  al 

American  Cordage  and  Fleiting  Manulactwcn 

American  Dairy  Products  Institute 

ALPO  Petloods,  Inc  „.... 

Clwoi  Company  ...„,..»,..„, 

!«Otess  Foods  Co  inc      ,.„...„. 

Geneial  Insltument  Co<|xxatm 

GIE  Ptoducts  Corp 

Leprinc  Foods  Inc 

Merrck  s,  Inc      

Visiting  Nurse  Assn  of  America     , , 

Bogle  i  Gates  (ForNotlhetn  laeger) _..,. 

Bogle  i  Gates  (forWtighi  Schuchart  Inc) 

Simpson  Investitieni  Co  

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ot  Ainetica 

ford  Motor  Company „..„ 

RIR  Natdsco,  Inc 

Coca-Cola  Company ^.^ 

league  ot  Women  Voters  o(  the  U.S ....... 

Chilean  Eiporters  Assn  

Procter  8  Ganitte  Co  „ „ 

U  S  Oiamber  of  Commerce 

Lestiei  Russell  t  Moos,  Inc _„,., 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  U  S  ...♦ 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security _.^ 

Wilner  8  Schcinei  (foiGiaco,  Inc) 

Georgia  Power  Co 

Control  Data  Corporation 

National  Education  Assn .„h...„™.„... 

Aeionaulicai  Radio  Inc „.;......._.„... 

Committee  lot  Ameiica  5  Copyright  Communily _.......„ 

Copyrighl  Remedies  CoalilKin         _.._..„. 

Afl-CIO  Maiilir^e  Committee 

Association  ol  American  law  Schools 

Association  al  American  Raiitoads    _..,„ 

American  PuWic  Health  Assn  , _.™™..,..„, 

Paramount  Communications  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Housing  Cooperatives 

Travelers  Companies  _ „. 

National  Association  ol  Manufacturers „ 

National  Beet  Whoiesaiets  Assn        , 

International  longshotemen ,  i  Warehousemen's  Union 

American  Puipwtxxl  Assn  .  .„ 

Oievron  USA  inc  „ 

TotMcm  Inslilui'  „... 

US  Gypsum  Co  

Public  Employee  Oeparlmen!  AFl  CK). „ 

Matitrans  Operating  Partners  I P  .. , 

Pliysicians  Insurers  Assn  of  America „..„ 

Unileiwriters  al  Uoyds  London 

*es(vaco  Corporation 

Sierra  Otib  „ 

Edison  [lecttic  Institute        „....„ _. 

ColumOus  Southern  Power  Co  ...™... .... 

American  Society  ol  Hospital  Ptiarmaasls _.„ ... 

Chryslet  Corporation         

Sea  Containers  America  Ix „ 

US  Student  Ass«ial«)n  

National  Parks  4  Conservation  Association    „.„.. 

Slinson  Mag  S  Fi;;ell  :  For  Farmland  Industries.  Inc) ...„., 

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn  

Hill  \  Khowiton  (For Church  of  Scientology  International)..., 

Hill  4  Rnowtton  Inc    For  Colonial  Williamsburg) 

Hill  K  Knowitor  i  for  Nintendo  of  Ametica   Inc) 

Hill  -s  Unowlton   Inc    For  Republic  ol  lijtkeyi 

Hill  4  Knowlton    Fqi  Ryder.  

Hill  .4  Kntiwifon   Inc  -  For  Shaklee  Corp  > 

American  WooO  Preservers  institute  

Agriculture  Ocean  Tiansoortalion  Coalition    

AVIA  Footwear   Inc „ 

Crowiev  Maritime  Corp 

E I  du  PonI  de  Nemours  i  C.^  

Oregon  Economic  Development  Deo'  Manne  Oiv 

Paciiic  'Coast  Coun  o!  Cuslom  Brokers  K  fteieht  Forwarders 
Port  al  Portland 
Reebok  international  Ltd 

Brotherhood  ol  Locomotive  Engineers  (OHi 

The  Ala  'Corporation 

Children  s  Defense  Fund         

University  ot  the  Vitgin  islands. ...™. .„...,..„,......„ 

Ethyl  Corpoialion 

USA  inc  

Ford  Motor  Co  ,. „..,...„ , 

American  Retreaders  Assn  „ 

Greater  Washington  Maryland  Service  Station  Assn 
Glaxo  Inc 
Kennecott  Coiporafion 

AtlanLc  Richfield  Co  

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn       .., 


2.50000 

4.500  00 

1.16000 

50000 


6,76500 
79672 


20000 


1,37500 
2.000,00 
2.00000 

96000 
2.000  OO 

83333 

2,72000 

1.14400 

7.208  30 

40.000.00 

2335 

'i2J50o'.bd 

25.000.00 

'""ii'.ieibo 

1.16000 
8,397  00 


3,362  50 
3,45000 


2,500.00 

634.50 

3,000.00 


2.500.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
11,700.00 

850.00 

1.15000 
1.00000 
4.992.26 
IJ37.50 


2.45310 
2.41934 


70  00 
736  00 

462  55 
89  OC 

50113 


403  00 
100  00 
153  25 
277  22 
942  36 


42.767  24 


25.00000 


3  53 
7.915  24 


22126 


55  75 
23  80 


40000 


6.252.00 


Genetic  Phatmaceulicai  industry  Assn „...„.„„ 

Communicalions  Workers  ot  America 

Hecht  Spencer  &  Associates  Inc  (forAirlfai)  

Hecht  Spencer  4  Assaiates  ifoiBuby  Ranch  Company) 

Hechf  Spencer  S  Associates  iFor  Boy  Scouts  ol  America)  

Hecht  Spencer  4  A'sociales  (For  Brown  4  Williamson  Tobaccoi 

Hecni  Spencer  4  Associates  ifoi  BAIUSi 

HecM  Spencet  4  Associates  ifoi  Hong  Kong  trade  Development  Council) . 

Hecni  Spencei  4  Asso  Inc  ifotMarwais  Steel  Company  i       

Amdahl  Corporation 

National  food  Processors  Assn  , 

Older  Women  s  league  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  4  loettlei  ifor  Central  4  South  West  Cap) , 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  4  loettler  ifor  Citicorp . 


2.50000 
715,00 


2.494.80 
342.35 


51,25 


1.500,00 


2.06509 
3.870,00 

■■"8,24350 

7.50000 

18.909  75 

415.17 

4108 


100  00 
213  86 
71186 


5000 
2600 


3.112  86 

523  83 


3,000  00 
388  00 


26  00 
3100 


4.11068 


88161 


2,062.50 

2.S0O00 

I.OOOOO 

52000 

25000 

250,00 

3,750,00 


11500 

33.50000 
17.40000 


1.000.00 
500.00 


30000 

2U.00 


5  00 
142  69 

"i,'l7647 

452  45 

4.246  60 

5368 


45975 


68240 


16.51000 
17877 


100.00 


Organization  or  Individual  filing 


fmpioyei  Oieri 


Receipts 


tipenditure! 


Dc 
Dc 


Linoa  A  long,  1156  151b  Street,  NW,  #550  Waslimglon,  DC  20005.. 

Do  


Do, 


Patricia  Dawn  long,  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #1170  Washington.  K  200O4 

Robert  S  Long,  1130  171ti  stteel  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

long  Law  Firm,  8550  United  Pla;a  Bivd ,  nm  Balon  Rouge  LA  70809., 

Do 


Dc         .  -.^^.^^ . 

Do 

Do  

Dennis  longotia  Cential  Powei  4  Ligfil  Co  PO  Box  3400  latedo.  ifx  78044 

Petet  A  loomis  One  Commercial  Place  Norfolk  VA  23510-2103 

Susan  1  Loomis   195'  i  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Loomis  Owen  feilman  4  Howe,  2020  K  St ,  NW.  #800  Wasbinglon.  DC  20006., 
Do „ „..- 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Dc ■"■■"■■'■ ■'■■'■''''■■^■'■■''"■'''■■'''''''''''""""""""I'"""' 

Ann  Loopet   1735  New  York  Ave  Washmgton  DC  20006   

Gerald  D  lote  1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #40!  Waslimglon.  OC  20036.,,, 

Philip  I  Iwee  50  Broadway  Ne*  vork   NV  10004 
Robert  E   losch   PC    I'lr'  Neyy  Hampshire  Ave 


McCamish  Marlm  Biown  4  loettle'    fot  Sematecn  ..„„_ 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  4  Loettler    For  umiec  Services  Aulomo0i»  Assn) 

Montgomery  McDacken  Walker  4  Rhoads    For  National  Check  Cashers  CoaWion) 
Montgomery  McCracker  Walker  4  Rhoads     Fo'  Piioi,  Assr  of  the  Bay  and  Riw 

Delaware 
Montgomery    McCtacken    Walke-    4    Fthoao-.     Foi  Por"    ol    P^iiaoeiphii    Ma'-time 

Eichange 

ianey  Industries 

National  Coai  Assr  

Baker  Manufacturing  Company.  Inc . „ 

Champion  Intemalonai  CorporatiOh       ,......„„.„..„.,...... ..,,„....„ ....... 

Greater  New  Yot>  Hospital  Assn         .... 

ITT  Corporation 

Wso  4  Cc „ 

Melropolilan  Life  Insurance  Co _ .„ 

Central  Power  4  Light  Co     

Sovran  Financial  Corp  ..„ 

Associated  Genera  Contractors  ol  Anefici „.., 

Associalion  at  Bituminous  ContradOCS ..... 

Classroor  Publishers  Assr     

First  Cc  

Industrial  Diamond  Assr „.„.. 

National  Assn  o'  Theatre  Owner-         .........—.., 

Optical  Manuiacturet-  Assn  ............... 

Textile  Rental  Services  Assn  ol  America. 

American  Institute  o'  Architects 

Hoffmann  la  Roche  Inc 


Timothy  lovam   3313  Guns'on  Road  Alexandria  VA  32302 

Celiac  loveil   i-jOO  k  Street   NW   » 335  Washington,  DC  20005 

Stephanie  P  Lovmg   1101  Vermont  Ave    NW   #405  Wasbinglon.  DC  20005, 

Rev   Ihos  f   Lowe   3946  McPherson  Ave  S!   louis  MO  63112 

Stephen  R   lojowick   9  West  53fn  Stieet  New  York,  NV  10019  

Atthut  M   luby   1300  L  Street  NW   #300  Washington,  DC  20005-4178..., 

Paula  C   Lucak   815  Ibfh  Street  NW   #308  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mrs  Freddie  H  Lucas  1660  I  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Mary  Riddle  ludke   1/00  k  Si    NW   #139f' Washington  DC  20006 

leslff  C  Ijdwick   1101  Ve-mom  Avenur  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

David  fl   luken^   1953  E  Si    NW  Washmgion   DC  30006 _. 

Syivestei  Lukis,  24  Buincy  Stteel  Oievy  Chase.  MD  20815 

Do         

Dc 

Dc 

IC  luman  4  Associates  1030  ISin  Si'eet  NW  #816  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

lumbermen-  Muluai  Casualty  Company  long  Grove  11  60049 

Michael  I   Lunceford  878'  Slemmons  Fteeway  Dallas  TX  75247 „.„ 

lund4  0Btien   1625  Eye  Si    NW   #406  Washington  OC  20006 

Do  

Caria  )   Luneita   ilOl  14th  Sueel   NW   »3ilO  Washington   DC  20005 

Francis  M   Lunmf  li    1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   xrbOON  Washmglon.  DC  20OO4 

Howard!   Lyman  600  Maryland  Ave    SW   *303W  Washington,  DC  20024 

Marshall  L  lynam   1300  New  Hampsnre  A»r    NW   #200  Wasbinglon,  OC  20036 


,. Federatior  of  American  Controlled  Shipping 

NW  Washington.  DC  20009 American  O-edBinB  Cc,  f  a 


Denny  Miller  Associates 
Norfolk  Southern  Corp... 
A  H  Robins  Cc 


Avon  PioOucl;  i.nc  _ 

O'Oonneii  Schyvart;  4  Anderson  (for  Transport  Worliers  Union  0(  America.  AflOO). 

Public  Employee  Depatlmenl,  AfL-OO... _ 

General  Motors  Corp _„ 

Chevron  USA  lie      „ .............. 

Americ^r:  Medica'  Assn . ..... 

Assoc.3;e«  General  Contractors  ol  Amenta „.„... 

Carey  Technical  institute ........... 

Oty  of  Miami  ................. 

Oty  0'  Miami  Beach  

Dade  County  Florida  

National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consultants. .. 


isam 
T.«7jq" 
"mooo 

1.M7.50 

70000 

4".b6if,"50 
5,000.00 


2SIIM 


America,. 


Do 
Do 


Maty  Kay  Cosmelics  Inc 
Pennsylvania  Mines  Corporation. 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co 

Ameticar  Nufset   Assn 

Naliona'  Assn  o'  Manufacture's 

Fatme"   Educalionai  4  CoOoetai've  Union 

Dallas  fort  Worth  Internationa'  Aitpof  ,......„.„, 

keiiy  Hat:  4  Hallman    tor   Pe-y  "   Bassi    ,„„. 

keiiy  Har'  4  Hallman  ;fo(  Tandy  Coiporalnn) ., 

#?04  Arlington  VA  22209 „ _ Roadway  Express  !«.......„ — 

NW   #'00  Washington,  DC  20006 ]  Oba  Geigy  Corp         

NW   «"i3  Wi  t.-;ton  DC  20006 ~~™. j  Ciba  Geigy  Ccirp  ., 


p~'.,rr-ar    Ml' 


Timothy  P  lynch   1901  N   Fort  Myc  Dr 
Margaret  Lyons   1'4  3  Pennsylvania  Ave 
William  I   Lyons   1 '4/ Pennsylvania  Ait 
MOA   AIOA  4  Subs   Inc   '01  S   33n,i 
lames  E   Mack   9005  Congressional  Cou' 

Do  

lames  H   Mack    '9C1  Weslpark  D'   Mclean  VA  22102 

Thomas  L   Mack    1353S  Haddontieid  lane  Dameslown  MD  20878    , 
Olivia  C  Mackin   l"6EyeSI    NW   #'0C  Washington  DC  20006 
Mackin  Sorensen  Peuer  Richards  4  Edwatds   PS  7?01  Sixth  Avenue   # 

Do  

Robert  A  Mac'ory  C  0  Alabama  Ppi'oieum  'Couny  f  0  Box  4320  Montgomery  Al  36195 

Mark  MacCarthy  6305  33n()  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20015  

Timothy  MacCa'thy   163'3  i  Slieel  NW   #1000  Washington,  DC  20006 

lack  A  MacOonaid   1901  N  Foil  Mevei  Dnve   #333  Rosslyn.  VA  22209-1606 

Alan  Macleor'  3000  k  Stiee!   NW  8tn  Floor  Washingtc 

Paul  MacMurdy  110  first  Street  SE  Washington  DC  20OO3 

Clitf  Madison  Government  Relations  Inc   1611  landfall  Drive  Wilmmglon.  NC  28403.. 

Do  .... 


1301  Seattle  WA  98121.. 


Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 


Dc 
Do 


I  National  Assn  o*  Muror  Manufacturers  ._„... ... 

Peanut  Butte'  4  Njt  P'ocessois  Assn  ,_„„...„ 

National  Machine  Txn  Builder;  Assh,._... 

Bechfe'  Group  inc  

Phillips  Peiroieum  Co 

Snee  Atika  Inc        ......„..„« 

Western  Pionee'  inc    „...„....,..... 

American  Pet'oleum  Institute  „. ........ — ...... 

Capital  Cities  ABC  inc 

Motor  vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  It*  US,  IPC,, 

^,. „,,,...,.    ......  , Beverly  Enterprises   Inc  

OOo'kStree!  NW  8in  Floor  Washington  DC  20006   _ Naiionai  CommiHee  ;c  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medcait.. 

America''  Nuciea'  Energy  Council ., . 

Burbanx  Giendaie  Pasar^na  Airport  Authority...... 

C.ty  at  Buenaventura  . — m — 

Fede'3  Expres;  Corp  ._.__.....™„,„.~_ — 

Gieaie'  Cleveland  Regional  Transit  Authority _ — „.,_ „,„..„■.... 

Los  Angeles  County  T'anspodalion  ConnilSSiai . — ;-.—. 

Ouanias  Airways  lid  — ,.-_._. .,. — - 

Regency  Outdoor  Advertising  ™. 

Ventura  Port  Disi'ic' ™«,-™-"-™-™..™. 

Madison  Public  Atiairr  Group,  Inc  (For  Philip  Moms  USA) 

ij  S  Public  inietes*  Reseatch  GiouE  

veteran;  :}^  Foreign  Wars  o'  the  U  S — 

lames'   Magnet  4  Associates  inc     toi  ASARCO  Inc  Goyernmeni  Allan) 

James  j  Magne'  4  Associates    Foi  kaibat  'orest  Products  Company) . 

Lacheiii  Waller  4  Magne'  

James  I  Magner  4  Associates  inc    For  Suoerconflucting  Coie  IeclnolO|K) 

Prisoners  With  AIDS  Rights  Advocacy  G'Out    PWA  RAG) _ 

Kaibab  Foresi  P'OOucfs  Company         ...__.„.~....... 

Superconducting  Core  Technologies ...„.........—....... 

National  Cotton  Council  of  Ame'ica     - — 

American  Newspaper  Publisher'  Assn  

DuA  inie'natmna     inc    i  Fo'  Societe  Naiionaie  D  Etude  el  de  Const  *  Matews 
C  Aviation 

DGA  inie'nationa    nc    fji  Sc''eaviai  ~.„ „~— 

DGA  intetna'iona.   mt    Fo'  teiedyne  Brown  Engineering)...... 

Turnei  Broadcasting  Svsier   Inc      . — .-. 

Planned  Parenthood  0'  New  York  Cily,  IK. : — .„.».... 

Rollins  Jamaica  Ltd ...m..-. 

Albanian  American  Ciyic  league — .-.- — ...« — 

Nationa-  Broadcasting  Co   Inc  „ — ,....._... _ — 

Nai'onai  lire  Dealers  4  Reueaoerr  Assn       „..„_ _ „..„...„. 

B-otherhood  ot  Maintenance  o'  Way  Employes... .„...,.„..™....... — 

laffe  Snider  Raiti  4  Heue-  PC     

naustria'  Union  Deoa'tment  AFLXIO. .._..„„ 
Hoechst  Ceijnese  Corp „„.-.. 


Shayne  M  Madsen   3050  Broadway   » 303  Boulder   CO  80304 

Bill  Magave'n   315  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington   DC  20003 

James  N  Magill   300  Maryland  Avenue   NE  Washington  DC  20O02 

James )  Magnet,  2033  M  Slieel,  NW.  #900  Wasbtngtoo.  X  20036 

Do        

Do        

Dc 

James  W  Magner   Reg  #  38630-019  Box  1010   Houston  Un,i  Basl'op  TX  78602 

James  J  Magner  and  Associates  inc  3033  M  Street  NW   i»90C  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Do  — . 

Do  .~~..- 

A  John  Maguiie   1110  Vermont  Aye  NW  Suite  13G  Washington.  OC  20005 

W  Terry  Maguite  Box  13403  Dulles  mietnationa!  Airport  Washin|lon  OC  20041 

David  I   Mahan   1133  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  30036      


Linda  f  Mahei  9000  Montgomery  Ave  Ctievy  Chase  MO  20815 

Wallet  8  Mahei  HOC  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #900  Washington.  DC  20036 — ..„.,. 

Mary  Mahon  380  Second  Avenue  New  Yoik  NY  lOClC  ., — ~^~ 

James  f  Maboney  2200  Concord  Pike  Wilmington  DE  19899  ..^^.^.^ — 

Kieran  Maboney  Capitol  Strategists  1320  19th  Street  NW   #40C  Washington  DC  20036. 

Terence  P  Mahony   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #300  South  Washington  DC  20004 

Man  League  Baseball  Players  Assn  805  Third  Avenue  New  York  NY  10022 

K  Wayne  Malbon   1250  I  Street  NW   #400  Washington   DC  30005       — 

Andrew  T  Malleck  100  first  Street  NW  Washington   DC  30001         — ..- 

Conrad  I  Mallett  Jr    1800  first  National  Bldg  Detroit   Ml  48326 „..„^^~-.. 

David  Mallino  915  16fh  Street  NW  #301  Washington  DC  20006 , — 

Lawrence  R  Malone   1311  Avenue  of  the  Americas  New  York  NV  10036 — 1 

RoOert  H  Maioney  3900  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20016  „. 


seuD 
muM 

1.00000 
8.24550 


4, 

11,02504 

3.00000 

10000 

3.75000 


\\3sm 


imn 


4JS7.SO 
500.00 


45017 
4.61142 


4.i0jn 

23.U4ilO 

4.80000 


558.00 
1.820  OO 
4,00000 


8527  70 
5  00000 
450000 
4.50000 
42500 
3.62500 
7.500,00 


asssoo 
Toooob 
iamoi) 

2.69600 
54000 
1041900 
6.25000 
109900 
85625 
7,50000 
10.500,00 
10.500.00 


7J00JI0 


9.000.00 
500  JM 

4.615J8 
4.50000 
12,96000 
9,720.00 


21.06000 
16.15390 


28.000  00 
1.12500 


SSOjOQ 

ijgiot 


3,25000 

6,00000 
500,00 

4iBI.OO 
14.9224$ 


8.67650 

18,75603 


450.25 


tsooo 

700 

1.734  22 
3000 


mat 

12.45 
1%.3S 
117.64 


28810 

42383 
16  23 
32  00 

20000 


6.038il0 


saooe 


io,oaojM 

3.18665 


7500 
26509 


26264 


26646 
1.517.12 

20777 

10.530.99 

16.61065 

4.21000 

240.29 


SH.N 

'77600 


17005 

isoo 


69236 

2.66499 


UMI 


1942 
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>?ani;aiw  oi  infliviOu*  film| 


•biugwierl  4  jovpiinw!  Resources   U05  Mt  Holly  Ro*)  Burlmglon  NJ  08016 
Kauiiis  S  M*BtiK  inc  ;  ^j  »!«.  (^.k  Art   m.  #210  WMmfton.  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Oc 

Do 


>*■»  H^mo5^.>•  »»<■    NW  #?00  Wjslnnjton.  K  20038  . 


k.. 

k. 
k- 


k. 
k- 

k> 


k. 
k.. 
k~ 


k- 
k- 
k.. 

k- 

k.. 


k. 

k~. 
k.. 
Do 


*nne  Mancp   P  0  Bo: 
Mjncfwsle"  teaulK 

Mjnctifstw  (iouc  Ltfl  282S  Ppin5»ivan«  *« 


:c  i  $!'«•  NW  *s>n«i|tmi.  oc  20006 __ 

'15"  Biminjfam  Al  35253 

Ltd   VV  L  Slrw-  NW   #;?5  Wasmnston,  0C"2(iO36',. 


NW  *:05  Wislungton.  DC  20007.. 

Suur  Racw  *eiss  Man«  :C30  M  Si'ee'  NW  Waslnnjloo,  OC  20036 „ 

f-an«  lUnkjewic.'   9C:  V.y.  lim'  NW  Wasnmelon  DC  2000/  .    .    ..  _. 

Do 

Dc  ^ZZ 

Donald  *  Mann  V.i  The  Plars  leanedi.  Ml  07666  „„ 

¥arr  »  Ibnning.  901  Slit  %':«  NW  Wayiinjlod  DC  20007 

Do 
Rc^d  )  Mannii 
C»nmu  HUnsieW 


IMl  P?nnsivania  A»f    NW  Wasnmgtai  OC  20004-2505 
600  Marytano  Av»    SW   »:;c  Washmgtoi,  OC  20024.. 


"(analjctuied  Housing  msiitute   i'ii  )ef«y)r  Oavs  Higliiny.  #511  Aflmttofi.  «  22202 

Anltwny  Kanzanaie?  ii    lOO!  Pwnsytvanij  A«    NW  Waslwiloii  DC  20004 

lodn  V   lUranfy   3;4  iasl  ■Zm'.a  S:    Nf  Wai^mijior   OC  ?0OO3 

«arc  AssaialK  inc  lO'O  ■^|^  Sl'ee'  NW   #168  WasninBtw  OC  20005 

Ob ...: : 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k... 


k.. 
k.. 
k-. 


k. _.. 

to „ „ 

to , 

to 

M«di  toe  Lift  Ix  PO  Boi  90300  Wayiinpon  OC  30090 

Mcfud  ttmaiat  «    1300  Sooli  Omton  Sliee'  For  Wayr*  IN  46«01...„. 

R  y  Mafiani  815  16l^  Si    NW  Wasn(ngto(i   DC  3000^ 


151)1  SI. 

.'0036      .. 


NW,  #600  WtslMigtm.  DC  20005... 


174/  PBlnsy^30la  Aw    NW  jfd  f\'  Wasninglon  OC  20006... 
1350  Connecticul  Artfiue  NW   *:0C  Wasnmgloo  X  20036.. 


toitiiiK  InsWulf  loi  Rjsea/cfi  i  induslnal  DofWcmeni 

RclUfd  F  Mart   1000  161h  St    NW  #310  Wayimgton   DC 

Uxienct  0  Hartley  PC  Boi  196300  AncKxage  AR  9951 

Lultei  A  Ibfliwan   I!56  !5tn  S!    NW   #  i  OJC  Wasliington  K  20005 

EtriKt  Robed  MartM   1125  iitn  Street   NW   #?0C  Waytmiiton  DC  20036-1081.. 

Martwre  S  Company   166?  «  Street   NW   »660  Wasnm^tor"  OC  20006 

Dc 

Do  .... 

Dc  "■" 

Do  ;..;;;;;; 

mani  G  MjfDarits 
QuImeTS  H  Mxgus 
Do 

C  Trjvo  IbrsUII   1350  tye  Street  NW   #400  Waslimgion  DC  20005 

Waflet  A  lUslon  It    411  fast  Ftanklm  Street   4(600  Rcfimond  VA  23219..  . ._  .    . 
Ttonus  A  lUrtens.  PO  Boi  10110  SO  Lake  Tatioe  CA  95/31  „ 

Cowl  Marlir   1600  Wihon  BW   #1000  Admjloo  VA  22209       ..." 

C»ntlm  I  MKlm,  1215  Mterson  Daws  Hwy    #1004  AiWton  »A  22202 

Oaiea  IMiae  I«af1»i,  1922  F  Sireet,  NW  Wasfimglon  K  21X106   . 
Dawl  F  Hartn.  3807  Norm  Oieslertirook  Rd  Vknglon  VA  22207  .  ..    . 

OoiuB  It  MjrtB.  OonaU  N  Martn  t  Company  Inc  630  Fittn  Art   #565  New  Yorti.  NY  10111.. 
Fred  I  Martn  li .  1800  K  Street.  NW  WaslMiglon  DC  20OO6 

I  Ites  Martin.  Kansas  PetioiRim  Council  1005  Mercfiants  loiw  looeu  KS  66612 

Mn  M  Martin  Ir ,  1750  »  Street,  N*  Waswifton  OC  20006 

Katlienne  E  Martin,  50  F  Street,  NW  Waslnnglon  DC  20001        „.  „ „ 

Lanir  »  Marm,  2500  Wilson  BM   #301  Artnjton  VA  22201   

Maureen  K  Martai.  60  Wa*  Street  New  rort  NY  10260  ..   . 

Riterl  L  Martm,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Waslwwion  DC  20062      

Stephen  I  Martin  Hartford  Plaza  Hartford  Cf  06115  . 

luMi  Marty,  I  Crane  Place  Bdlevue  H4I  NSW  2023  Atislrana 

losepli  )  lfartya»  655  15ffi  Street,  NW   #225  WasHmgton  DC  20005  .. 

Harybn)  People  s  Counsel  231  E  Baltmore  Street,  9th  Fl  Bailimoie  MD  21202 


!  M  Masaolu.  Swte  520.  The  Farrajut  BIdg.  900  17tli  SL.  NW  Waslwstx.  K  20006. 

to - 

k „ _ „ „ „.. 

to 

Do  ....."' 


Employer  Clien' 


Receipts      '    [xpendilures 


Burlington  i3oai  Factory 

Cily  of  San  Francisco  

Specialty  Vetiicie  institute  o'  Amenca 

Umted  Hellenic  Arner  Congress  i  Amei  HellenjC  Alliance, 

AknK*  Kaguvaii  , 

American  Assn  of  Nurse  Anestlietists „, 

American  instituie  ol  Real  Estate  Appraisers ..., 

Bowling  Proor^tors  Assn  of  America  „.„ , 

Cali'ornia  Bankers  Assn 


Cenr-e  Pomte  Associates      „„.....,.... 

Connecticut  National  Bank ., „ 

£dison  Electric  institute      „ 

tOtJOVNt  Systems,  Inc 

Fairtiek!  CoraniKiilies.  Inc  

Federal  Eipress  Corp 

first  Bank  System,  Inc „ „. 

Home  Grouo  Inc  _„ 

Manutacttirers  Hanow 

Matladi  inc „ 

Belrose  Company „ „ 

Missouri  Assn  o(  Private  Career  Sdiools 

Money  Store 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

North  Beacn  Prooerfy  Owners'  Asfl 

Noflhroc  Core 

NtC  ilofporafior.  ......... 

Occidental  Petroleum  C^xb     

Ptiitlip  Worris  Management  Cflip...... 

Security  First  Group   !nc       „...„..„...„ 

Donald  I  Stenm^  i  Associates „ 

Superior  Training  Services     , 

United  Airlines 

Vero  Beach  Oceanlronl  Investors  limited  Partnership 

Watt  Albtechl 

Western  Bank  „ 

American  Retail  Federaton 

Vulcan  Materials  Company 

Nissa'  Mclor  Company  ltd  

Nrssar  Motor  Manulacturmg  Corp   USA 


36.306  34 


427.50 


8J62.S0 


24,317  20 
1,843  27 


2.300,00 


America  Committee  tor  Vietnam  Claims  Justice.... . 

Common  Cause  . „. 

Hill  4  Knowlton  i  For  AMR  Corp .        _........„. 

Hilt  S  Rnowilon  Inc  i  Foi  Repuolic  ol  Turkey)  .„ !..„". 

Hill  &  l^nowtlon    For  Textron   Inc      „. 

Negative  Population  Growth  Inc  

Hllf  S  Knowlton  Inc    For  AMR  Corporation)    

Hill  i  Unowlton  Inc    For  Itiomson  Consumer  ElectroniGS) . 

Brook^r  Union  Gas  Co         

GPU  Service  Corporation     „ 


American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance  trie       „ 

NatKXial  Star  Route  Mail  Contractors  Assn 

AHiiiated  Leadership  league  ol  ,5  tor  the  Blind 

Am  College  ol  Nuclear  PhysiciansSoc  ol  Nuclear  Me<ficine 
Am   Jroiogical  Ass  n  Am  Ass  n  ol  Clinical  Uroicg'sts 
American  Ass  n  ot  Colleges  ol  Oesteopathic  Medicme 

Ar^encan  Socielv  tor  Bwie  and  Mineral  Research       

American  Society  tor  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy         

American  Society  ot  Anesttiesiotogists 

American  Saiety  ot  Clinical  Pathology 

Ame'>can  Sociehy  ot  Hematology       

Heien  Kel^r  National  Center „.......,.„ 

Merck  Sharp  and  Oonme  .,.....„ „ 

National  Association  ol  fpilipsy  Centers „.....™... 

NatK>nat  Coalition  on  Immune  System  Disorders „.™.™ 

Natwai  Hemophilia  foundation  

Nl  Industries  „ 

Recording  tor  'he  Blind  Inc ,„...,,„.„.„„„, 

Resear:h  Society  or  Alcoholism ™.™,.™......... 

Village  ol  Paientine ... 


2^72.50 
1.310.00 


37500 


li7J0 


200.00 
2.10225 


6.22500 
9.60000 
14.40000 
5.100.00 
2.85000 


500,00 


5,62500 


6  000  00 
5  500  00 
1666  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 
10  375  00 
2  000  00 
1  000  00 
25000 
4,000.00 


lincoln  National  Core         

Iransporlaliod    Commumcalions  Umoil.., 


20/20  Vision  „. „ „ 

Chugach  Electric  Assn  Inc  „ 

American  Sugartieet  Growers  Assn    „ 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union „...„.™..„ 

Oty  ot  Venice  Florida  „ „ 

Coalition  to  Keep  Alaska  Oil „ „ „„ 

End  Notch  Discrimination         „. 

la^aie  Kaplan  International  Inc        , 

Mempliis  Slwlby  County  Airport  Authority „. 

Oaidental  Chemical  Corp  „ _ , 

Association  lor  Public  Broadcasting   „. _ , 

Children  s  Television  Workshop , 

Motorola  Inc  , 

Ha/el  Thomas  Fiske  Beckhorn  4  Hanes,  PC  (For Mobil  Oil  Corp). 

League  to  Saw  Lake  Tahoe  , 

American  Waterways  Operators 

Diagnostic  Rettieval  Systems,  Inc    

National  Assn  ol  lite  Underwriters „ „, 

CM  Services  Inc     


Bank  ot  America     

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Food  Marketing  Institute      „ 

Association  ol  American  Railroads  

American  Apparel  Manulacturers  Assn.  lie.. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  

Oiambei  ol  Commerce  ot  the  U  S    

Hartford  Fire  insurance  Co  


Rtione-Poulenc,  Inc 


American  Japanese  Trade  Comrn 

Japan  lelesoipe  Manulacturers  Assn _. 

Nisei  lo«)y  

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc 

West  Meico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn.. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Mark  A  Maslyn  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  Wasbinglon  OC  20O24 ™..  „  _  „     „ 

Vttiurk  Mason  1220  l^lj  Street  NW  #'00  Washmttor  OC  20036. „ .".""ZZZZ.".'.    :  Leva  Hawes' Masm  Martin  VSichick  (For tesaiVt'iori'oi'yiie'u'r'A™^^^ 

Midiael  I  Mason   1220  L  St    NW  Wasdmglon  OC  20(XI5         „ I  American  Petroleum  Institute 


4,000  00 
6  000  00 
100000 
2.00000 

50  469  26 

900  00 

3.000  00 

'"3.334  00 
8,570  84 

2500  00 
525  00 

4,300  00 
600  00 

2.80000 

1.462  50 


3J)00.00 


I.SOO.0O 
317.75 


937  50 
6  500  00 
6.00000 

450.00 


17307 

1,896  00 

100  00 

59184 

2,60000 


2,500.00 


200.00 


750  00 

500  00 

6,775  00 


69.50 
79074 


6.05600 


12425 


884  39 
17,644.17 


35  862  71 

520  00 

4  000  00 

18  923  00 

1275  00 

84  37 


14  00 
15189 
8  00 
53  50 
87  15 


76.12 


93  72 
137  00 


4375 

217]  28 


127  56 
7500 


28327 


100  00 
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1943 


Organi;atKxi  or  individual  Filing 


Employer  Oient 


ReceWs 


Upendrtures 


Ned  W  Massee   299  Park  Awnue  New  York  NY  10171 
Donald  F   Massey  901  31st  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20007  , 
Do     „ „.„..... . 


Dc 
Dc 

Dl! 

Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 


Noel  D  Malchetl   1001  Spring  St    H':::-.  Silw  Spring  ML  20910      

Mary  Cheryl  Mathers   1909  k  Street   NW  Washington  OC  20049 

Daniel  N  Matheson   100  Congress  Aw    #1400  Austin  TX  ?g/01      

Richard  D  Mathias   1200  Hth  Street   NW   #S0r3  Washmgton  OC  20036.. 

Dawson  Mathis   1900  I  Street   NW   #300  Washington   DC  ?U036  

Do  

Dawson  Mathis  S  Associates  919  I8th  Street  NW  Suile  80C  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Oc  

Ann  H  Mattheis   1250  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washington   DC  20036   

Charles  D  Matthews   105C  I'th  St    NW   #'00  Washington  DC  20036 

Herbert  S  Mattliews  Route  h  Boi  83  Mechamcsville  MD  20659       „ 

Robert  A  Matthews   700  North  Fairtan  St   Aleiandria  VA  22314       

Su;ene  Matthews  2020  North  14lh  Sireet   #«1C  Arlington  V4  22201 _.. 

losepli  M  Mattingly   1901  North  Moore  Street   #1100  Arlington  vA  22209 

Darnell  Manoon   1133  21slSl    NW   #900  Washington   DC  20036       

William  C  Mattoi   1  '00  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20005 

Marshall  L  Mat!  888  1  'th  SIreel,  NW   #900  Washington  DC  20006.. 

Oc  

Oc 

Michael  Mawby   2030  M  Sireet  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

William  A  Maxwell   31 1  Fust  Slreei   NW   #500  Washington,  K  20001 

lames  C  May   l/'l  N  Street   NW  Washinglon   DC  20036  

Relet  G  Mayberrv   1150  I 'th  Street  NW   #1000  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Marion  R  Mayer    !  909  K  Street   NW  Washington   DC  :'3049  

Mayer  Brown  i  Piatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Waslunglon,  K  20006 

Do      


Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Oc 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc^ 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 


Martin  Mayfield  8001  Braddock  Road  Spnngtielc  vA  22160 , 

Maurice  W  Maynard  44  Fifth  Awnue  Brooklyn   NY  11217     _ _., 

Jeffrey  G  Mays   1505  Pnnce  Street  Suite  300  Aleiandiia  VA  22314  , 

Ellen  Mazer   1 '30  M  Street   NW  Washington   DC  30036  , 

Harry  [  McAdams  555  13th  Street   NW  #300  East  Washington   DC  20004  

Michael  J  McAdams   1  "6  Eye  Street  NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20006     _ 

H  Wesley  McAden   1155  15th  St    NW   #504  Washington   DC  2000;  ,..„ 

Do  

Do  

Timothy  McAnarney   312  South  4lh  Street   #3  Springfield  IL  62701 

Jerry  McAndrews   120  Maryland  Aw    Nf  Washington  OC  20012 

Mary  E  McAuliffe   555  Thirteenth  Street   NW   #450  West  CoiumOia  Sgua'e  Washington  DC  30004 

McAulitte  Kelly  Raftaelli  t,  Siemens   1341  G  Siree!  NW   Tod  fiooi  Washinglon  OC  .0005 

Dc     


Dc 

Oc 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Do  , 

Do, 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do., 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 


9.10000  I 


8940 


Ann  McBride  2030  M  SI    NW  Washinglon  DC  20C3f  

Susan  t  McCaffrey  173C  Rhode  Island  Aw    NW  #1000  Washington,  OC  20036.. 
Susan  P  McCaffrey   1828  N  Meridian  Indianapolis  IN  46202  


Westvaco  Corporation  

HiH  i  Knowlton,  Inc  i For  Church  ot  Sciemoiogy  International). ._.. 

Hill  i  Knowlton  Inc  iForCokJnial  Williamsburg       .. 

Gerbei  Products  Corporation 

H*  J  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Monsanto  CC'  

Hill  and  KnrNirlton,  Inc  |  For  Nintendo  i  _._ 

Hill  i  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Panhandle  taslern  Carp).' 

Hik  &  Knowlton  Inc  iFor  Republic  of  Turkey) 

Hill  and  Knowtton  Inc  (For  Ryder  Inc,  

HiH  i  Knowfton   Inc  (For  Tesorc  Petroleum  Corp) „ 

Hill  S  Knmytton  Inc  (For  Wilfred  Amercan  Education  Corp) 
Information  Security,  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons    

Reese  Communications  Companies  

Par  American  World  Airways  inc    „ 

Dawson  Mathis  t  Associates  (for  CnMley  MarillM  Ciiiv)„~ 

Umted  Parcel  Service         

Dwrtey  Maritime  Corp        

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Cll„ 

Amercan  Paper  Institute  Inc  .. 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn      _ 

Martin  Marietta  Corp        „. 

Railway  Progress  Institute _ _ „.... 

All  Traffic  Smtrol  Assn  Inc  

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn  taL 

BellSouth  Corp  

Equrtabie  Financial  Companies  , 

Holland  S  Kmght  (FoiAbbon  Ross  Laboratories)., 

Amercan  School  Food  Service  Assn  

Holland  4  Knight  iForCarniva'  G'uist  Lmes) , 

Holland  4  Knight  i  for  City  o'  Ofianoc 

Hospice  Care  ol  Oeleware  inc  ._„ „._.__ 

Common  Cause  _ 

Computer  4  Business  Equipment  Manutacijre's  Assn „ „ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Kellet  and  Heckman    For  IND4    Assxialion  ot  the  Nonwove"  Fabrics  Mu^)) . 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons  

Accountants   Liabilrty  Assurance  Co  Lid      

Arkansas  Electric  Cooperatiw  Corporation  „ 

AHorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society  Ltd „..„ _. 

Brambles  USA  inc., 

Biunswck  Corp    , 

Business  RoundlaWe 

Cabot  Cabot  i  Forties 

Comdisco,  Inc 

Continental  Bank   N  A      ,,. 

Corn  Products  Co „ 

Enleror  Corporation.....—.. 


First  Chicagc  Corp _ „_„„„._ 

FMC  Corporation   

Goldman  Sachs  4  Co 

Grocery  Manulacturers  Assn  of  America 

GATX  Corporation 

Hewien  Packard  Cc 

Household  Comme'cia'  Firianc.a'  Se"<ices 

Inland  Sleei  Corp 

JMB  Realty  Corp 

lasalle  Partners  inc 

lehndorft  4  Babson  Rea^  Estate  lounse 

Merrill  lynch  Capita'  Markets 

Nalcc  Ctiemicat  Co  

Nestle  SA  „ 

Quaker  Oats  Company _..._____. 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 

Sata  Lee  Corp        

Sears  Roebuck  4  C«  

Sliearson  Lehman  Brothers   inc 


inc.. 


Smith  Barney  Hams  Upnam  4  Co  Inc 

Solid  Waste  Agency  ol  Norttie'r.  Cook  County.. 
Tete-Communicalions  Inc 
Vuk:an  Materials  Company  Midwest  Owem ... 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee __. 


American  Oplomefric  Assn 

league  ot  Women  Vote's  ot  the  United  States 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  4  loettler  i  For  Citicorp    ,,.., 

BP  America   inc  , 

J  G  Bosweii  Cc  

New  York  Cotton  Eichange  „, 

Suptma  Association  ol  America 

Reese  Communications  Cos    tor   Phiiif  Mor-s  USA),, 

Competitiw  Teiecommunialions  Assn 

Union  Pacific  Corporation    __. 

American  Cfiiropractic  Assn 

American  Tunaboat  Assn  , 

Arlington  Cancer  Center  „, 

Association  ot  Human  Resource  Consultants , m- 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transi'  Disir^t  

Browning  Ferns   Inc  , 

Cellular  lelecommunicaiioiis  industry  Assn .... 

Chicago  Mercantile  fichange         

Clark  County  

Coalition  lor  Affordable  Home  fiiiaiida(.. 

COSTEP  

O/FW  Railtran  System        , 

Dean  Witter  Realty 


Gult  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Aulliority 

Internationai  Franchise  Assn         

lloydsUS 

MASSPOOT  Commonweaitr  o'  Massachusetts..^ 

National  Judicial  College  

National  Medcai  Care  - 

National  Telepbone  Servces  w      

Philip  Morris  Co  „..„.. 

Sweetener  Users  Assn      ,  ...„. _„.__„.i 

Transamarica  Corporation ....... _.... 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance. .....«.._.„ 

Unrversity  ol  Nevada        . 

University  ol  Nevada  

Wine  Institute  

Common  Cause  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn ., 
Community  Service  Council  of  Cenfa'  'nOiana   Inc 


3M.00 

's».« 


imm 


7,12SJt 


IOjOO 
S4U2 


3.m.« 
3,iioo.n 
3jm.oo 


tjism 

9SIM 


500  00 


9JWI00 
1,045.00 
1.500.00 
11,93600 
1279S.74 
4.00000 
5.00000 


542J0 


ISOOP 


150.00 


ISSJO 
300.00 


300.08 


ISDN 

isolT 


150.00 
15000 


3,03114 

"imm 
imm 

2,000.00 
1.I7V0O 


13,750.00 

1,500.00 

750.00 

2j».oe 

"4JiHLiiD 

3,2«.00 

4J0.0P 

iseoe 

15JIQe.N 


2i08.00 
2.160.00 
2.000.M 

tesojo 


900.00 
2,460.00 
15.000.00 


20,000.00 
1,500.00 


3.700JI0 

ijoo'ob" 

""'7.5«'.00 

I2J0000 

2.000.00 

16.S4t.82 

2(0.00 


1,14311 


45.65 


4.898  89 
30  00 


33413 


22100 

1800 


51137 


10917 


1.127  88 


19300 


UMI 


1944 
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February  20,  1990 
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)Wn  D  McCjiIuit    .¥a  Pennsylvania  *«    NW  KHaslwiJftw  OC  2006* 
Moamsfi  »Mri«i  Biown  4  loetlief.  PC.  1200  f«sl  RipiMc  B**  loiw  I'b  Ejsl  Housttui  San 
Da -.^..-JTr™ „ ^.™- 

»a:f*-~S  McCaf1«7iOI5'i"ai"aetliiw 

CjrDtyr  KifTi  McOtiiir.  I4SS  f^MoyKiaM  Mc..  Wr.  fSMNMMgi.  K  »a04..„.„.^. 

Oa»Kl  !  McOrtliy  8ilu!<  t  Dad*  !OT  II  Strert.  HH.  #600  WaSnjIofi  OC  20036-.-. 


TX  ?CT5.. 


to'tet   ; :  )Cj  Coiin«>f  ui  Ave    HH  #600  Wasftington  DC  20036  . 


mcOute  4 

Do 

Do „„,„.,„.„ „..„..„..„.„..„...„......;..,„;... 

Dc  •■•.•••■•• -... - .^..„.„.. 

Rotief  5  McComaufm  i6oi'fti«»inin  Aw.  iS  wiisi«f^ 

Cymnia  MM^m  Mctoneii  1616  OMKtiail  A«e .  NW  #400  Wasftingtoo  K  20009 

G  tfctoneil  4  Assa.aips  W.  <7I6  Mflim  Onw  AleiMdria.  VA  22309     _.... 

Maieare'  «  McConncii  :3ri  Kambufj  Hal  5000  Fortes  A«  PiHsSuffh  PA  15213.  „ ~.^„ 

Moiiv  McCamo   :jo;  Maoe'  5-fel  tioi  86M  PimadeWia,  PA  19101 ^.^ _,._„ 

MWHttri  McCoy   1800  Ma<.i  Urt    NW  Wasliingtori  DC  20036  „ _ , 

Siwn  «  McOx   1530  liiftSl'W  NW  #;,'.""  Wi'in^jvir  DC  20005 _ 

'oOd  KcG-'jckfr   ;  lis  Mti  S!r»e'   NW   » ': :  *j,r,rj':r   DC  20005 

fagai  H  McGillocti  III   liiUSt'ee!   NW  Aaw.nr:'   X  '''X;~        ,    ,    ,    _^ 

Kyin  McDavi'!   ."OOC'  »  Si    NW   >">  -'oci  Wa'.^^r  ^    >  ■         „..._.„„ Z.l 

Daniel  I   McOeimot'   ;::i  ;9fn  5'    NW   »r  '  Aj  - -.■■  -   .»        J6 ..  _ 

"an»  «   lilcDeinwt!  Aci'j;;r«  McOe'-^n"  Mj^'-;  s  t/:r,   ,„,,,  Moitis  Ave  PO  Bo>  329  SpnnjfitW.  HI  07MT'.. 

Maranne  McDetmoI!   1]50  Ne*  vy»  Avenue  N*   »•   -  Wasliintton  DC  20005 

*»i  T  HcDwmon  teetXi  Pmwi.  Mt>'-^.i"  i  Heme-  ■  \   1300  19tn  Slieel.  NW.  #400  Waslnngtw),  DC  20036.. 

fsumai')  '   McDoraW  8b  16in  Si    NW  Wa^nmglon  UC  J0006 , ,..,. 

lack  HkOnnaW   IMl  Pfnnsytvania  Avenue  NW  #625  S  Wa5/iingt0(i  K  2O0O4 ^^^^.^  Z^Z  „. 

Dc  .._ _..... 

Do- 

ll*„ 

St. 

St - „.. 

oc    "■ "■"""""""'"■"""■"'"""''""■■"'■■"""■'"rzz"iz 

Miciaei  D  McOwaiC  Maryland  Pelioleum  Council  60  West  Si    #403  Annapolis.  MO  21401 . 

PalriCia  McDonaw   liGl  Pennsyfcania  Aw,  NW  #300  Wasliinglon  DC  20004 

Tot  McDonaW  A.-'e-  4  Hadden  1100  Hunlmgiw  Bidg  Cleveland  OH  44115 , 

lac*  McDonald  Co   1)01  Pennsyhania  Avenue  NW   #625  S  Wasliinglon.  OC  20004 , 

Do  


Pi)?e»  D  McDonoiiKf 
Sandia  McDonougn 
Marar  [  McDowWi 
Dinan  0  McHfresn 
McfiioY  4  Associates 
William  S  McE«en 
Robet  H  McPadilen 
Paul  1  McCeatf» 


50  tre  S"eel  NW  #200  Washmglon.  OC  20005 ™_ 

'3C  M  Si    NW  Suite  500  Waslimslon,  OC  20036 

[?;«  Pennsylvania  A,e    NW  4lli  fW  Washnglon.  DC  20004... 

:ii  :3rd  St'ee'  NW   #850  Wasomglon.  DC  20037    

600)  Ne*  Hamosn.i-  Ave    NW  #1010  Wasliinglon.  DC  20037. 

iOl  I'ttiSi    NW  »^i!4  Wasliingloo,  re  20036  

1620  (ye  Sfeel  NW  »1CI0C  Waslunglon.  K  20006    ......... 

Hamplon  Place  Nuiley  NJ  OHIO „      „„ 

Bec»»  McGee  PO  Boi  2880  Dailai  n  o221 2880 

Dana  McGee   1000  Wilson  BivC  Armgton   yA  22209 _ 

Donna  lee  McGee   lOCl  Connecticut  Ave    i»701  Waslnngion  OC  20036 .  _    ^  L^Z.ZZZ~Z 

Gale  W  McGee  901  31s'  5t    NW  Wasnmjtw  K  20007 

Karen  McGee  805  litfi  Stree'   NW   #  30C"  Washmglon  K  20005 _..„ _,„ .  ."  ". 

Kate  McGee  1627  tye  St-eel  NW  »S80  Wasnmgton  OC  20006  

Meredith  McGetiee  2030  M  51    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20036       

Patrca  G  McGinnis  fiancis  McGinms  4  Rees  1000  Polomac  St .  NW.  #401  WBtaatn  DC  29907 IJ.  '  L" 

Rrtieft  M  McGloIten  31;  Ibtf  Si    NW  Wssninpio"   DC  20006 .„„  „ ' 

Ptiyil'S  M  McGovern   lg'3  Eye  St'eei  NW   *3.V  Wasiiinglw  K  20006 „ '„'!' 

Ricnam  L  McGra*  950  I  Enlant  P:a;3  SW  Wa<,f("8ion  DC  20024         .      .    .,„. 
McGuiness  4  Williams   lOii  Ijth  Stree'   NW   «!'"!:  WasAinglon  DC  20005 "_„  „" 

Do  _.„ „ ,„  „^ ' Z.LZ.Z..Z.1 

losepn  M  McGuire   150.  Wison  tojievar;   #600  Aflmglon,  VA  22209 I^~ 

Morwa  M  McGuire   133!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500  NorW  Lobtiy  Waslwiglon.  DC  20004-1703 „.'„  . 

McGuire  Woods  Battle  4  Beetle  'C  Bci  25047  Aleundria  VA  22313 

Oc    ; ^ZZZZ..Z..1Z.Z.1.^^Z..Z 

Do  ''T™™i!"""""~r""~~"!""'~!~"r"    !"~"r'T"rT"T"TT'mr!Z!r'zii! 

McHale  Cook  t  WHch,  PC.  IIOO  Oiamber  of  Commeice  BuiMmj  IndUnagolis.  IN  46204 _ 

McHemy  4  Statte   PC    1300  19lfi  St    NW   »408  Wasnng'*"   K  20036  ,  

James  E   Mclnerney  it    122  C  Slieet  NW   •■IC  Was.iinjton   DC  ,'0001 ". 

Mclntyre  Kalin  J  K/use  0)    l  P*    ti*  Ganeria  4  l3we':  A'  [•■evie*  1301  tasi  Nmth  Street.  #1200  OevHand.  OH  44li4. 
Wwi  I  McAectwe  III  805  151"  SI    NW   #300  Wisnirg'on   X  :0005 

Ita  E   McXeever   1224  It'fi  Stree'   NW  Wasningtan   OC  :."Cj6 . 

McHerma  Conner  S  Orneo  303  East  1 ''ti  Ave    #600  Denver   CO  80203 .-. ~    •■  ■^■- - 

Ian  E  McHenjie   1111  19tn  St    NW   #'02  Wasnmgion  OC  30036  „    „  .. „  „ 

Robert  T  McHernan   1250  Connecticui  Ave    NW  W^s^lng•i)n   DC  20036  

William  Colm  McHeveny  Chadbomne  Park  law  Fum  30  Rocneieller  Pta«  Ne*  Yoili.  MY  10112 _ 

C  A    Mack  McKmney   225  North  Washington  Street  Aleundiia   VA  22314  ^ 

Monene  McKinnon,  2000  «  Street  NW  Stli  Fkw  Was>iingion  DC  20006  LI  _ 

Palrcli  M  McLam   1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #  1  DOC  Washington  K  2t)005 ^^ 

Do  

francs  X  McLaoglUin  )r    1730  K  St    NW   » !  1 30  Wasnmgton,  K  20OO6      , 

tames  D  McLaughlin   1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  K  20036 

Win  R  McUirm   1101  17|h  Street  NW   am  Washington  OC  20036  

Bob  McLean,  490  L  Enfant  Plaza  SW   #3200  Washington   OC  20024  2120 _.. 

Itiomas  )  Mcleod  50  West  Putilisning  Company  St  Paul   MN  55164 _ 

msepti  E  McManon  133!  PennsyNania  Avenue  NW  #909  Waslwiglon.  DC  20004 

lara  McMabon   1025  Connecticul  Avenue  NW  WasHmglor-  OC  20036 

Rosemary  McManus   3900  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  20016    _. 

C  W  McMillan  2021  R  Street  NW   #306  Washmg'on  DC  "0OO6        _ 

lames  D  McMillan   1899  I  St    NW   #1100  Wasnmgton  DC  

Sandra  H  McMullan   122  C  St    NW   #'50  Washington  DC  20001      „ „..„.._.. 

McNair  Groi*  Inc   1155  ijtii  S'    NW   #100  Washington  DC  20005  ,..„ , 

Do 

Oo. 


Oo.. 

ai.. 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Inc.. 


Polcmx  Electric  Power  Co..... 
Central  i.  South  West  Cop.... 

Cilicnp 

Senuteck 

US  AalomoMe  Assn 

American  Pulitic  Health  Assn.. 

Cofning.  Inc  

Indiana  Electric  Assn    

Coca-Cola  Company 

Coca  Cola  Enterprises,  Inc 

Columbu  Pictures  Entertainment 

Mow  Oil  Corp  , 

Motion  Picture  Association  ol  America, 

Paramount  Communications  Inc „ ....^ 

Ran*  Video  Se'vices  America  _ 

Aflierican  Council  ot  l  te  Insurance  Inc ., 

Federation  loi  Aiie'ican  immigration  Relorm..-. „.„..„.„ 

Gfumman  Corp  „ ™..„... 

Carnegie-Mellon  Uriversity  ....^..m..... ...„ 

PtnlarWphia  riectiK:  Company         

National  Rural  fiectnc  Coowralive  Assn _ , 

North  American  Export  Gram  Asm,  Inc ..,...,„.„„„„. , 

National  Small  Business  United       ^.»,..., 

Service  Employees  International  Union „, 

National  Comm  lo  Preserve  Social  Security . .„, 

Financial  Services  Council  _..,..„. 

Heese  Communications  Cos    tor   Philip  Morns  tJSA) 

Resources  for  Group  Management   inc  i  For  Greeting  Card  ASB!) _.. 

Owl  Pilots  tor  Regulatory  Reform  .... 

Transportation     Communications  Union ,,  ,,,  ,,  ,^_ 

Jack  MrOonaid  Co  '  For  American  Express  Cflcp) ^..^.».i.^^„^, 

iKt  McDonald  Co  ■  Foi  Amentect' '  ^., 

lack  McDoanio  Cc    For  Bel;  Enterprises:    

Jack  McDonald  'Co  ;  For  Dow  Corning  Corpi 

Jack  McDonald  Co  'For  Outboard  Marine  Corporation) 

Jack  McDonald  Co  'ForRoyai  2eniin  Corp  „ 

Jacn  McDonald  Co    For  Societe  Generate  *  Surveillance.  SA),..„™, 

Jack  McDonald  ti     Foi  WMW  Machinery  Inc) -......►.„ 

Ame'L'an  Pe'ioieun-:  insfil'jie  „.„.,^.™.«..u 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn  «.  „  .^ 

Jet,  Inc 

Amentan  Express  Corp 

Ameiitech        „ 

Bel;  Enterprises  , _ 

Oiase  Manhattan  Banh,  N,A. .„ 

Dow  Corning  Corp  ^ ..^.„,.„..^™_..„ 

Hitachi  America  ltd         »_„.__...,.„ 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  of  America _ „,..^...,..„..„ 

Outboard  Marine  Corporafw         .........^ 

Royal  2enitn  Carp  „ 

Societe  Generaie  de  Surveillance  S  A  _ _ 

WMW  Machinery   Inc  

Building  Owners  4  Managers  Assn  Inl'i _.„„,„.„..„ 

Pacilic  Power  S.  Light  Co  .^.™,„„.„_„ 

Paolic  lelesis  Group .«..„.-. 

Haocli  S  Associates  Inc  I  for  Hearing  ladustiKS  Assn) 

OAAA        

Monsanto  Co  

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  tke  US.  Inc 

Morality  in  Media.  Inc _...„„_„_„„..„.„ 

Oryx  Energy  Con^iany „ .._,_^.^„^.„.„.,„. 

Grumman  Corp  „ .....„_. 

Burlington  Indust'ies,  Inc  „ 

Hill  4  Knowtton  Inc  (for  Republic  ol  Turkey) 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc , „„.„.._..„. 

Oracle  Corporation .,, , „ „.. 

Common  6use „ , 

California  Dept  of  Education      „ 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  4  Congress  ol  Industrial  ()rgani;ations~._ „ 

Tobaao  institute  

Communicafions  SateiMe  Corp .„ „ „ 

BorgWarner  Corp  „ _ _._ ^ 

National  Manufactured  Housing  Assn...„ _ ..._, 

Pony  Express  Coune-  Corp  _._„_...., 

Wells  fargo  Armored  Service  Corp  _ „...„.._.„ 

Air  Conditioning  4  Ref'igeralion  Inslitllk _ , 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 

Aaronson  Properties  inc      .„.„...„..„ 

RFSP  Railroad  „,„.„ 

Savjge  Fogariy  Companies  Inc.. 

Vulcan  Materials  Co  „ 

Indiana  Bell  telephone  'Co      

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  '  Yukon  i  ltd   

American  league  lor  Exports  &  Secunly  Assislance.  Inc.. 


750  00 
'1900 


2.S66.00 
2.00000 

ijiiu 

3.22595 

Tnm 
""imi 


11.000.00 

ui'tio 


5,70000 
8.185.76 
3.591.00 
USO.OO 
1.700.00 


2,00000 


21000 
1.000.00 


I.SOO.00 


161.25 
1.500.00 


199.07 
15.45000 

"4il65.dO 


300  00 
288  00 


468  09 
293  86 
97  77 
70  94 
35  48 
43  38 
14  99 

30  00 

100  00 
1,344  53 


900 
i'62.65 


964.35 


2.00000 


97  59 


3,809.00 


1.86901 
72  88 


1,250.00 
5.00000 


Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc ^.^^^.^.„.,„.., 

Western  Coal  Irattic  League „..„.....„.,...„.. „_ 

Ogar  Assn  at  America 

Etfison  Electric  Institute 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  „ 

American  Pulpwood  Assn „ 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  of  the  USA 

Narionai  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare   

Rowan  4  Blew't'  Inc    For  Cosmetic  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Assn). 

Rowan  4  Biewitt  Inc  iFoiPar  Pharmaceutical.  Inc) 

National  treasury  Employees  Union 

American  Bankers  Assn  

American  President  Companies  Ltd , , 

National  Assn  ol  Postal  Supervisors _..._. „,..., 

West  Publishing  Company „„..„... , 

Rodale  Press  _ , 

Healtti  Insurance  Association  of  America  lie 

Fannie  Mae  „ _.„ 

McMillan  4  Farrell  Associates  inc  „..., 

Exxon  Corporation  „ 

Natior.ai  Assn  ot  InOependenf  Colleges  &  Umversittes 

Bombardier  Corporation  

Clemson  University  .... „,..: „ 

GTE  Corporation „....., „. 

Harmon  Industries  inc 

iliinoi:  Central  Railroad 
McNaii  Law  Firm,  PA, 


McNair  Law  firm  PA  (lor  GIEi 


for  Gateway  Freight  Services  Inct 


300.00 


10,10124 
16,00000 
19,688.90 

TMOdfl 


1.20000 


1.000.00 

42000 

7.08300 

300  oi) 

36.750.00 


1.74165 


11.00000 
2.707.00 
1.708.27 

50.07967 
10  966  80 
425  00 
5.37000 
9,06900 

Moo' 

■'9.187.50 


40000 

4,36800 

2  558  48 
5  000  00 
5,000  00 
5  275  00 
31,961  25 
1.2/5  00 
825  00 


1.267  13 
1.55100 


72  00 


116  20 

343  00 

2.554  50 


600.00 

\im 

"iWii 


23837 


58612 


3838 
4250 


5168 

7300 

24  50 

217135 

592  85 

17771 

454  65 

2,204  40 


gani.'ation  or  Individual  Filing 


Empwvei  Client 


Receipt! 


Expenditures 


1155  IStH  Street.  NW.  #400  Washington.  K  20005.. 


Do .._........ 

Do „.... 

Oo 

Do...„ „. 

Oo 

Do....... .... 

do.''.~ZZ'.Z'.Z'. 

Do 

Dc         

McNair  Law  Firm.  P.A.. 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do..„ „„.„ 

Do „...._. 

Oa'Z.'.Z.Z"ZZ. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Susan  McNaliy   166;  K  Street   NW   » '10  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ray  McNally  4  Associates   Inc   ISi '  Cap'tpi  Ave    #4  Sacramento,  CA  95814     

Hathryn  M   McNam.ara  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #600  Washington.  K  20004... 

Laramie  Faith  McNamara   1000  Wilson  Blvd    #2700  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Michael  I  McNamara  ?30(1  M  Street  NW  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 „.- 

(ohn  P  McNerney   1957  f  SIreel  NW  Washington  OC  20006     — 

lohn  P  McNicholas  2001  L  Street   NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 _ — 

Michael)  McShane   1101  30th  Street  NW   #500  Washington,  K  20007.._..... — 

Martha  McSteen   2000  k  Street   NW  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 

Kathleen  P  Mclighe  485  Lexington  Ave  New  *ork   NY  10017 

Brose  McVey   12'5  23rd  Street   NW  Washington   OC  '0037 „ 

George  G  Mead   1500  k  St    NW   #375  Washington   DC  20005 

Leslie  S  Mead   50  F  Street   NW   #900  Washington,  DC  20O01    _ 

Joseph  F   Meadow   ,'30:' Baltimore  Avenue   #  1 1 2  CoHege  Park  MD  20740 

F'ancis  X   Meaney   1825  Eye  Sireel  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Dc  

William  A  Meaui  1600  M  Street  NW  #702  Washington  OC  20036 

losepn  i  Medei   1730  M  SI    NW  #51;  Washington  OC  20036 

Dc  

William  H  Megonn-ll   1111  19tn  St    NW  9tn  Floor  Washington.  DC  20038 

lar-y  Mehlhaf   :;  N  Scott  Shendar   WY  82801  

Susan  R  Meisinger   606  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314...... 

lohn  Melcher   :K  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  OC  20002  ...„ 

Dc      ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'. 

Dc      ZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZ..-Z..ZZZ.Z.... 

Oc  

Kenneth  I   Melley   1201  16th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Margaret  Mellon   1400  16th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036-0001 
Carol  Melton   1133  21st  St    NW   #400  Washington   OC  20036,  . 

Howard  H  Menaker   1199  North  Fairfax  Sfreet  #801  Alexandria,  VA  22313 _.»_„- 

lohn  R  Mendenhall  Martin  Towe'  8th  4  Eaton  Avenues  Bethlehem,  PA  18018 _— .- 

Howard  A  Meneli   1 747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #900  Washington.  OC  20006  „ 

David  Mengebiei   1225  Eve  Street   NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20005 

William  P  Mengeoiei   655  15th  Street   NW   #225  Washington   DC  20005 - 

Edward  L   Menning   1023  15th  Stieet   NW   #300  Washington  DC  20005 ~...™- 

Merle  0  Menssen   3M  Center  Bidg  220  6£  02  SI  Paul   MN  =5144-1000 , — 

1   Roger  Ment;   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 _— ~. 

lane  Mentzingei   2030  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 ~ _ 

Sandra  K  Meredith   1133  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington,  W  20036. - 

Oc  - - - 

Dc  - • 

Edward  I  Merrigan  6000  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20815 —— 

Nancy  lo  Merrill   1725  k  SI    NW   #814  Washington  OC  20006  _— 

Merrill  Lynch  4  Co  Inc   1828  I  St    NW   #906  Washington   DC  20036 

Richard  P  Metski   1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #90C  Washington  K  20004 

Neil  T  Messick   133!  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20004        

Howard  M   Messner   1015  15th  St    NW   #802  Washington  OC  20005    ■ 

lean  L  Mestres  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20006 — .„._-.._ 

Manhew  S  Metcalfe  PO  Box  6422  MotHle  AL  36660  — ^ 

leremy  Metz   260  Madison  Avenue  New  York   NY  10016 _ ~- — 

Akien  M  Meyer   1616  P  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20036 - - 

Ferd  C  Meyer  |r    2121  San  lacinto  Sireel  #2500  Dallas  TX  75266-0164 ~.- 

M   Barry  Meyer   900  19th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20006     „ — 

lohn  B  Meyers  PO  Box  4067  Louisville  KY  40204  ~. — — •■ 

Larry  D  Meyers  412  Fust  Stieet  SE  #40  Washington  K  20003 .- 

Meyers  4  Associates,  412"Firsi"sirSE,  #40  Washington  DC  20003     „.™— 

Daniel  Mica   lOti'fPenns^'ania  "Aye'"NW"W3shingion.  K  20004  „  -i^inr 

David  R  Mo  Florida  Petroleum  Institute  21:  South  Monroe  Sfeel   #800  Tallahassee  fl  32301 

Mark  A  Micali   1200  18lh  Street  NW   #200  Washington   DC  20036  

Laurie  I  Miccche   1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Third  Floor  Washington  DC  20006.. 
Eileen  f  Michaels  131'  F  Street  NW  #202  Washington  DC 


1004 


Michaels  4  Wishner  PC.  1726  M  St.  NW.  #500  Wishmgton.  OC  20036.... 


Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Raiistar  Control  Technology   lnc....„ 

RieOe'  Environmental  Services,  lne..~„ 

Riedei  Omn'  Products  inc        ., 

South  Carolina  State  College 

Slate  of  Hawaii  Dept  of  Transportation 

texas  Insfrumems   inc 

University  ot  0eiew3'f  ..  . 

Virginia  Tech 

Westmghouse  Environmental  Services 

Arrweli  Corporalion 

Allied  Signal  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Assxiaiion  ol  inoepenoen'  Television  SUtions.  Int. 

BCk;  Group   Inc 

Sdison  E«lric  Institute - 

'jeorgia  Pacific  Corp    .... 

GSX  Corporation 

GTE  Government  Systems  Corporation    ....... 

Insurance  Fmanc^a'  A'tmaie'.  ot  America 

International  Assn  tor  Financial  Planning 

loespn  t  Seagrarr  4  Son  Inc 
New  York  State  Bankers  Assn 
Nortolk  Southern  Co'p  

Ptiillips  Petroleum  Company   , 

South  Carolina  Research  Authonlf„. 

Slate  of  Hawaii  — . 

Westmghouse  Electric  Cat -■ 

Baxter  

Madison  Public  A"air;  Group  Inc  (lor  Pliilip  Morris  USA) 

Dean  Wi'ter  Reynold;  mc  

TRW   Inc 

Internaliona'  AOvse' 

Associated  Genera'  Cont-ac'ors  of  Ar^rica 

Unisys  Corporaiior 

Nationa  Compute'  Systems  

Naliona'  Comm  Ic  Preserve  Socia  Security. „......«-_ ... 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn  

Hauck  4  Associates  '  For  National  Oilseed  Processors  Assn) „.. 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  — _.™~~ 

National  Council  of  Farnie'  'Coooera'ives  _._ — 

Untied  Action  for  Animals  inc 

Mint2  Levin  Cohn  Fet'is  Glovskv  i  Pppeo  (forGoWman  SadiS  8  CD) — 

.  ,  Mint;  Levin  Conn  Ferns  Giovsky  4  Popeo  (For  Securities  Industry  Assn)  :„„. 
.  I ICI  Americas  Inc  

Acme  Steel  Company — 

Edison  Electiic  Institute „__„._. — _..„..™ 

Sierra  Club  - - — ■ « „..._...... 

Associated  Bunder;  4  Coniraclors.  Inc „._ — ».._.., — .  

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange      _. — .-..-. — ..- ...■ 

Fairchilc  Aircraft  Corp  „........,« — ,— ..— — . 

Humane  Society  of  'he  Un'teC  States  ...„.„„ — „_„- — 

Ma'ine  Enginee'S  Bene'iciai  Assr « 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Secj-%  4  Medicait. „™-*. 

Potomac  Marine  international  Inc  — „_«...«—.«. 

Socie'y  tor  Amma'  Protective  legislation „ — __......„ 

Nationa'  Education  Assn  _..,_._-«.~.- 

National  Wiidlile  Federation  m-» 

Warner  Communications  Inc 

National  Assn  ot  Truck  Slop  Opera'ors,  MC 

Union  Pacific  Co'p 

Coffieid  Ungarctt  Hams  i  Slavm    For  Comdisco.  Inc) 

Handgun  Conlioi  Inc 

Rhone-Poulenc  Inc 

Nalionai  Assn  ol  Federal  Veterinarians 

3M 


13,88500 

99200 

5.00000 

1.000.00 

Tjiisbio 
"Tmk 

3.437  00 
1.50000 
3.000.00 


2,714  19 

15.000  00 

15.00000 

3.00000 

2.00000 

2  40000 

7.50000 

18.00000 

4  50000 

4.21135 

449  89 

9.250.00 


For  PF|C  Group 


Fo'  Ol'  inf  Aft  Ot  the  Gen  Del  lot  Annennis) 

For  Sofreavial 

ForSNt'CMAl 


Cadwalader  Wickersham  4  Taf 
CadwalaOer  Wickersham  4  Tati 
Cadwalader  Wckersham  4  Taft 
CadwaiaOe'  Wickersham  4  Taft 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  4  Taft 

Council 
Cadwalader  Wckersham  4  Tat' 
Common  Cause 
DGA  International   Inc 
OGA  International   Inc 
OGA  International  inc 
Centra'  Gull  Lines  Inc 

Rolls  Royce  Motors  Cars  mc  

March  of  Dimes  Birtn  DefKts  Foundation., 

American  International  Group 

General  Electric  Co 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

OXY  USA  mc 

American  Family  Corp 

American  Paper  tnslifule  Inc 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
Central  and  South  West  Corp 
Aluminum  Assn 

Americar  Beekeeping  Federation 
Conce'ned  Shrimpers  ot  America 

CEPEX  Pacific  Inc  

International  Assn  of  Relngerated  Warehouses 
National  Agiicullurai  Chemicals  Assn 

National  Peanut  Growers  Group  

Rice  Belt  Warehouse  Inc  ...„„. 

Texas  AAM  Research  FounOatKin        ..»..~. 

Texas  Cotton  Marketing         ...— , 

Ainor  Oil  Company  Inc 

American  Sheep  Industry       

Golf  Course  Superintendents  Assn  of  America 
Texas  Inlernatonai  Education  Consortium 

American  Council  of  Lite  Insuiance 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Natkxial  Business  Aircraft  Assn. _._ 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Lisboa  Associates  Inc  (For  University  of  'he  Virgin  Islinds) 

Medco  Containment  Services  inc 

National  Assn  lor  Ambulatory  Ca'e 

Watts  Health  Foundation   Inc 


ForOayton  S  DuMier  hic!      — .... 

For  Coalition  'or  Capita'  import  NeutraNtir) 

For  Governmen' !i  Puertc  Rico'       

For  Me'ceOes  Ben;  o<  North  America  Incl 

For  Princeton  university  invesrmem  Cc  4  American 


1.26615 

70617 


2.714 19 

6.97000 
7.83500 
I.71D00 
2.75000 
2.94000 
8.31000 
3.19500 
1000 


7054 


4.33290 


UMI 


1946 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


0<!3ni;3lioc  oi  Inotvidua!  filing 


Emoloyti  0*ni 


Receipts 


Ijmes  G  Mcluiu  691/  Giantiy  Streei  felfiesda  MD  2M17. 
fr**  G  MctKleiu,  1/925  Sky  Pact  Cii   Irvine  CA  =1?7H 

Hjlt*oi  MKJKts.  1101  14r»  Street   NW   #?Ofl  *ayimglw  Of  JOOOS        7 

IW-Oiilineiil  (X  4  Gas  tan  1919  Petinsyiyania  »w    N*  am  i«asnin|lon  DC  ?0006 
IhH^tel  EKctnc  Consuitws  itoi   U41  Yorli  Street   »jC:  Denvet  CO  80206 
Htfuet  C  Mdikloii  Ten  Light  Street  PO  B(W  98/  Bailimwe  MD  21203   .    . 

(tofei  E  IhtMon.  16b  H  Street   NW  Wastimjion  OC  :006; " 

E*!Kmd  ttmnnr^.  215  Pjnn^yNanu  «»e    Sf  l*asliin|io(i   DC  POOOi 

Kirant  legal  tarn  Program  Inc   ?Ofll  S  St    Nl#   *;':C  *a«rin|lo(i  DC  20009 

dene  IMani  Boi  1/40/  Wasnmgton  Dulles  Airpof'  Wasn.nptoo  X  '0O41 

lance  I  *tim  1//6  fire  Street  Sti  #10OC  Wasnmgtw  DC  rOOOe  .  ..'""."" 

»*s  J  SlocMKidje   I'Oi  Penns»^anla  «w    NW   #SCC  ^jsriingiw   DC  20006 

Do 

Do  


Mugrm  I>iomaian  4  lee  PC    1025  Cwineciici,' »v»  NW  #1000  l#asiimfloii  DC  20036 

Do  

MrtilafY  Bool  Kanulactj-ers  *5sr  Belleville  Snoe  Manutactufiiif  Co  PO  Bib  S08  Believilkii  62222 
Bonnie  «  Mille<   Boi  ;?8  Games.nif   M  2'065  Oi?? 

Do  

Bient  »  e  KiHei   420'  Soulfi  /'n  RoaO  Ariingtwi   »A  222M  !'"."'""" 

CafoUmn  E   Mi*'  600  Maryiano  Ave    SW   #/0C  Wasnmgton  K  20024  

Oiaj  Mite   1801  R  Street   NW   #:;i;5 1  Wasnmglon  DC20OO6 __!. 

Omlon  R  Mite  P  0  Boi  528  Gaineswilie  VA  :2065-0528  „  „_ 

Do  ..; ~_37    " 

Dale  Mite  4IXK)  Reno  RiaO  NW  Waslnngtor  X  20008  .  ". TZ"     „  "" 

Detwali  lime  Mite   1 5tfi  S  M  Sfeels  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20005  T.^  "" 

Denny  Mite  409  Soutli  Barton  St  Arlington   VA  :;204  ,.  .     .  „.^  _  '"'" "' 

Fianone  Mite   162' Lament  Stiee'   NW  Apt  i»41  Wastimglon  K  2bbid   _!_J~'!iZr         

Giant  Mite   1/25  leHeison  Davis  Highway   #900  Arlington  VA  22202     , _^_„ 

Maflfia  L   Mite   1301  Connecticut  Ave    NW   di'OO  Washington  DC  20036         •..  „  ^ 
Richaro  G  Millei   110:  14tti  Street   NW   #200  Washington  DC  20005  """ 

40S  Soulli  Barton  51  Arlington  VA  2220'!  "..  ".  '1  ..  "7" 

120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036  

WiHiam  T  Mite   1101  14lh  St-eei  NW  #1400  Washington  DC  20005 
Mite  (  C^ate  QM.  655  15Ui  Si    IW.  «900  WaslMtlon.  DC  20005-576l 

Do 

Do 


Sandra  Mite 
Saiah  Mite 


Ov. 
Bi... 

m.. 

Dl.. 


B» 

te 

k 

Dl.. 

Do 

Do 
Mite  i  Sieuaf   132-  ' 

Do 
Denny  Millei  Assaiaies 

Do 

Do 

fli _ 

h 


St'ee'  NW  #«00  Washington,  DC  20006 

inc  40(1'.  Capitol  a  rin»r#325*as(iiii|ioiirbci^^^ 


B»... 
8».. 

Do.. 


Do ^ sz""~". '. r  Z'^z'"" 

Mite  Hamilton  Snidei  S  Odom  P  0  Boi  16  MoWe  Al  3660! ""'        ~" 

Kenneth  Y   Millian   919  18th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20006     ZZZ' 

Win  W  Mills  lenneco  Automotive  IJC  In  State  Int  i   #300  tmcolnsliire,  'iiiliii\i...Z!^ZZZZ 
Wilkam  C  Mms   116G  Edwards  Fe">  Road  NE  PO  Boi  i'  .ecsCurg  VA  22075  „""  ' 

RiOUfd  V  Minct   1001  PennsyWania  Ave    NW  Wasnmglor   DC    OOM 

Dallas  Miner  One  Thomas  Circle  #900  Washington  DC  20005  " 

Thomas  H  Miner  S  Assaiates   IdO  North  Michigan  Avenue  #2120  Oicago  It  60601 

loseqh  C  Minish  66  Sheridai'  Avenue  West  Oranje  Nl  2'05? 

Do 

I  RoOen  Mmter   1 1 20  Connecliciji  Ave  NW   #830  Washington  DC  20036 

Mmt2  Levm  Cohn  terns  Owsny  i  Popeo  P  C    1825  i  Street.  HW.  #1200  Wjsllington.  DC  2nw!! 


Do. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 

to„_7 


to Z      " 

Do  _  .,,  7        " 

Laurence  H  Mirel   1614  20th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20ml ZZZZZZ 

Oiarle  P  Mitdiell   1501  16th  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20036 

E««afd  f   Mitclie«   1900  Pennsy^anla  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20061 
Henry  A  MildKll  St  Marys  Street  PO  Bo>  1280'  130C  Raieign  IC  27605 
Laxienct  W  Mitchell  100  Maryund  Ave    NE   #500  Boi  69  Washmjtei  DC  206bif . 
MilOiell  Frcdbndei  i  Ginieman   1201  Conn  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 
StJCey  I  MotHey.  1/Oi  Pennsyhiania  Avenge  NW   #900  Waslwipon  OC  20006 
Dwd  T  Modi,  1/01  Pennsytvanu  Avenge  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20006 
Mm  Hoetirnt,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandiia  VA  22314 
Martha  MoMer  2000  «  Street  NW  8th  Floor  Washington  OC  20006 
Bnar  R  Mo.,  1255  23ra  Streei   NW   #800  Washington  DC  2003/ 
P«ei  A  Motauro,  1100  15th  Street,  NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20005 
Rotert  H  MoMer,  1331  Pennsyfvania  Ave    NW   #865  Washington  DC  20004 
Win  V  Moler   1/0/  I  Street  NW   #/25  Washington   DC  20036  _ 

Do 
Rotert  H  Mohtian,  912  Sylvan  Avenue  fairirxxinl  WV  26554 
Rotert  A  Mototsky,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenge  NW  Washington  DC  20016. 
C  Haity  Motpiis,  PO  Boi  3556  Washington  DC  200C ' 
QirislooliH  Honeli,  195/  E  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 
Montiiu  Malict  Develoement  Co,  305  West  Mercury  St    #30'  Butte  lilf  59701 
Jjmes  P  Mooney  1/24  Massachusens  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  '0036 
»jrl  II  Mow,  PO  Box  306  Bnrmngham  Al  35201 

Do 
Alan  J  Moore,  1001  Pennsytvama  Ave    NW   #6'5  Washington  DC  20(104. 
AlKrt  W  Itlove,  /90!  Westoarti  Drive  Mclean   VA  22102                       .... 
Carlos  Moore  1801  «  Street  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20006         _"_ 
fran»  B  Moore,  3003  Bulterlield  Road  Oak  Biook   tl  60521                ._„  '  Zi 
OlM  Moore   1156  15th  St    NW   #1015  Washington  DC  20005    .       .„ . 


Federated  Deot  Stores  inc 

Landsdeli  Co 

Amertan  Nurses  Assn  .„„ 


MNC  Financial  Inc  , 

Chamoe'  ot  Commerce  ol  the  US 

I  U  S  PutXic  Interest  Research  Group 

American  Newspaper  Putilishers  Assn    

BP  America   Inc  „, 

Black  and  Decker  'Horp „, 

PepiiCo,  Inc  „ 

9\m  Hut,  Inc 

UoydsUS   „, 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  f NYMEX) ., 


For  American  Public  Gas  Assn  lAPOA)) 


liDerly  toCOy  

NatKjnai  Heaitti  Federation  

American  Group  Practice  Assn  

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business 

I  Glass  Packaging  Institute         ,... 

Liherty  lot*y  __ 

National  Health  Federation  

leiasguit  Inc  „, 

Natonai  Assn  ot  Horr^  Builders  ol  the  U-i.!" 

Denny  Miller  Associates  ■.,„  „,,,.., 

RainOow  Looby   Inc  „_^_, 

in/  Aerospace  4  Detense  Co  ,-.™_ 

Ct  /ens  lor  Sensit*  Control  ol  Acid  Rairi...„.., 

American  Nurses  Assn  

Denny  Miller  Associates 

American  Bankers  Assr" 

Miller  Balis  4  0  Ne"   P  C 

Boeing  Company 

fiectronic  Industries  Assn  

Eipon  Source  Rule  Coalition 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Coip 

Hewlett  Packard 

John  Hopliins  University _ 

Martin  Marietta  Core      ..„.„.„ .„ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Organisation  *oi  Fair  Treatment  o(  Int't  Investments.., 

Pacific  Medical  Center  „..„..„.....»..„ 

Piiishury  Madison  4  Sutro  ilor   Intermedial  ...^„.Z.Z 

P'otessionai  Services  Council  .....I..I 

Schult;  4  Che;    lor  Chicago  Research  and  Tiading  (i\<M{i)..Z!!'ZZ. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company _.„.„, 

Varian  Assaiates  Inc  m.....„™L! 

Coastal  Corporation  _..„„.....,_„_..„.! 

I R  SquiOt)  and  Sons  Inc ,.,,,,  „  ^7,.".. 

Boeing  Company  _ ,..,, ^. ""'' 

Coeui  dAlene  Mines  Corp _.........,.„.„!!! 

Makah  Inoal  Council      ^^"~.ZZ. 

Msi  ne  fngineers  Benelical  Assn _ „.J..""." 

Momentum  S8  „...,..., „......".! 

Otin  Corporation .. ...^ „ ^_._.] 

Pacific  Nuclear  Systems  Inc !..."."Z.""!!!."."Z!".' 

Port  ol  lacoma  '""__ 

SaOey  Coiporaiion  

State  ol  Wasnmglor   Dept  ot  T'ansocrtation 

Tri-Cily  industrial  Development  Council  iTRIOED    ] '.. 

Troullodge  inc  " 

United  States  Trout  farmers  Assn  

Camp  Barsh  Bates  S  Tate  i  tor  Sears  Roebuck  4  Co) "..' 

W  R  Grace  4  Co 

Coalition  lor  Auto  Repair  Choice  '...", 

H3;ei  Ihomas  Fiske  Beckhom  s  Hanes  PC  .  For  Mobil  On  Corporatioiij 
American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance  Inc 

Amertan  Fishing  lackte  Manufacturers  Assn  „_., 

Madison  Public  Aftairs  Group  Inc  ifor  Philip  Moms  USA 

Caeuas  Cenirat  Federal  Savings  Bank.,.. 

P'uflentiai  Insurance  Co  ol  America.^ .„.-.-„....,......,. 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc     -.~..™i 

Cablevision  „.„.......™ 

Coalition  tor  High  Detinition  TV  ,._ „.„ 

Communications  Industry  Assn  ot  japan     ...„ „ 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition  

Hougrirop  Mitflin  Company 


4.415  00 
28581 


2.10000 
461538 

5.000.00 


Eipenditures 


15.31332 


1,50000 

1,500  00 

616  00 

3.18900 


7.500.00 
7.n000 

2.50000 

26000 

3.900  OO 

1.25000 


10,150.50 

"2'M500() 

'23.12625 

""5.66250' 
346.25 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ot  America. .„.„..„...„ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn  Inc 1™™."!.!!!"!" 

Siemens  Capital  Corp  ^..^.Z^Z^ZZZ^.. 

Smitn  Barney  Hams  Upham  S  Co,  Ilic ....Il.iZZ!!^ 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  mc    ..„ „..„..„_.,JI 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company , „„„ „...™!11!1I 

Center  loi  Science  m  the  Public  Inlewl ^...„.„..„„^...„ZZZZ.Z 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  „.„..« ^..^IZZZZZZ 

Investment  Co  Institute  «—«.......«.„.„.„ 

American  Agriculture  Movement  Inc »..^..^.^.ZZZZ 

National  Bank  01  Libena  .„.„ "„    „™'"' 

E   I   du  Pom  je  Nemours  4  Co      "...'. ZZZZ'Z!Z"Z!ZZ 

E   !   Ou  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co  .ZZL 

American  Movers  Conference  "Zi^. 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  ZZ.. 

Fisher  Wayiand  Cooper  4  Leader  ■  For  Internationa!  Communications  Aaii)  ' 
Union  Carbide  Crop 


3.00000 

1000  33 

300  00 
4  000  00 
18/5  00 

3  000  00 
1  062  50 
1  125  00 
1,200  00 
1  500  00 

4  000  00 
1000  33 
3.000,00 


100.100  00 

5100 
1/50  00 
19  000  00 
600  00 
6  000  00 
6.668  00 
99  23 


For  Nissan  Motor  Company  lidi  

For  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  Corp,  US*).. 


General  Electric  Co 
Manchester  Associates  Ltd 
Manchester  Associates  Ltd 

Airspace  Technology  inc  

Amalgamated  Tiansit  Union  AFICK) „'...„.!„ 

American  Meat  Institute  „. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group 

National  Cable  Television  Assn  Inc 

Balch  4  Bingham  i  For  Alabama  Power  Company 

Balch  4  Bingham  i  For  Southern  Company  Services  Inc) 

Atchison  Topeka  4  Sania  Fe  Railway  Co        .    ..  „ 

NMTBA  ; 

American  Teiiiie  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc ZZ. 

Waste  Managernent   inc 

JC  Penney  Cc  Inc  , _ 


2.75000 
24,00000 

3,280  00 
1402  50 

7.5o6',d6" 

23.48000 

460  00 

6,000  00 
31700 
S86I 

'Xoooiio 

50,000.00 


1.000.00 


4,66900 

60000 
5.00000 
5.000.00 


1,750.00 


19000 
1,00000 
1,00000 


9/00 
22.655  96 


54213 


64,00 


100  00 
"i'S.'M/  98 


1  425  00 
3  600  00 


200  00 


3215/ 
125  00 

598  80 


2  460  00 
833  33 
245  00 

3,265  00 

1  530  00 

2  460  00 
862  00 
928  00 

1  000  00 
1235  00 

3  265  00 
833  33 

2  500  00 

965  63 
27,79108 


2  000  00 


128  00 
4  352  01 


500  00 
20  45 


2600 


87  49 

25  00 


4.643  23 
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1947 


Organization  oi  Individual  Filing 


Employe' 'Oieni 


Receipts  Expenditure! 


Powell  A  Moore    1133  Conneclicu' Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036   

Do  „..„ 

Paul  Moorehead  606  Massachusetts  Ave    NE  Washington  X  20002 

Ann  Moorhead  25/1  Vernon  Drive  NE  Palm  Bay  FL  32905  _ 

(ugene  Moos  51' C  Street  NE  Washington  DC  20CO2    „ 

Morality  m  Media   Inc  4'5  Riverside  Dr    #239  New  *ork  NY  10115 _. 

Lori  M   Moran   1015  15th  Street   NW   #802  Washington   DC  20005 „ 

Tim  E   More   195/  E  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20006  

ludith  Morehouse   1/00  N  Moore  Street  Rosslyn  VA  22209  _. 

Sue  Markland  Moreland  918  North  Carolina  Avenue  SI  Washington,  OC  20003 

Dudley  Digees  Morgan  III  4900  Baronne  Street  New  Orleans  lA  70115 „ ,.-.._ 

I  Railton  Morgan   1350  I  Street  NW  #1000  Washington  K  20005 

lonn  Morgan  1925  K  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006  .„ 

Pete'  Denis  Morgan   /'/  14th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Stephen  L  Morgan   5201  leesburg  Pike   #1111  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 

Morgan  Lewis  4  Bockius   1800  M  St    NW   #800  N  Washington.  OC  20036 

^  . ....................„..„...„...........^^ 

William  G  Morin   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1500-N  tBastimglon,  OC  20004-1703... 

lames  A  Momli   1/26  MSI    NW   #901  Washington  DC  20036 

Cynthia  Morris   1400  16th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036-0001  

Tom  C  Morris   1  "6  Eye  Slreef  NW   # /OO  Washington  OC  20006    

W   Patrick  Morns   iliO  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Suite  1250  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

William  Morris   1/3/ H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  „. 

lames  W  Morrison  Jr    815  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #800  Washington.  DC  20006 „._. 

John  W  Morrison   5535  Hempstead  Way  Sprmglieid  VA  22151      

William  C  Moriison   2001  North  Adams  St   Arlington   vA  22231     

Morrison  4  Foerster  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Valerie  T  Morse  1020  19th  St    NW  #600  Washington  DC  200361!.'!'^ 
Evelyn  M   Morton   1909  «  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20049 

Russell  N  Mosher  950  N  Glebe  Rd    #160  Arlington  VA  22203 

lack  Moskowit;   701  N  fairlai  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314  7807 

Dorothy  J  Moss   1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20005     „. 

Moss  Assaiates,  Inc  2450  Virginia  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20037  

GeiakI  I  Mossingholt   1100  15th  Street   NW   #900  Washington   DC  20005 

Motion  Pictuie  Assn  of  America  Inc  1600  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006,. 

lohn  J  Motley  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  #  '00  Washington  DC  20024  „__.„..,.._™.™..,. 

L  A  Motley  and  Company   1800  K  Street  NW  #100(3  Washington  DC  20006      

Do  _ 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assaiatwn  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #600  Washington,  K  20004.. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  of  the  U  S    Inc  7430  Second  Avenue  #300  Oetioif  Ml  48202 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council  Inc   1235  )^^^  Davis  Hwy  Arlington  VA  22202  

Motorcycle  Riders  Foundation  Inc  PO  Boi  1808  Washington  DC  20013  1808  

Thomas  0  Moulton  )i    1275  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #400  Washington  DC  20004 

Barry  F  Mountain  3537  Woodburn  Road  Annandale  vA  22003  

Hatharine  R  Mountcaslle  2030  M  St  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Susan  Connolly  Moya  1615  H  St    NW  Washington  DC  20062      _. „._....._. 

Steve  Moyer   1400  16th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036  0001 „ „™. 

Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Aieiander  4  Ferdon.  2121  »  Stieel.  NW.  #700  Waslwgloii.  OC  20037_.~_ 

Muldoon  Murphy  4  Faucenc,  5101  l«isconsir  Ave    NW   #508  Washinglon.  DC  26oi6.'....."._'.'..".'J.".."."_.."..i 

^Z'ZZZ"Z!ZZ^IZZZ~ZZZZZZZZZ 


Ginn   fdington   Moore  and  Wade     For  American   League  tor  Eiporls  and  Securi^ 

Assistance  ( ALESA ;  i 
OdA   International    Inc    i  For  Societe   Nationaie   ( DtuOe  »■   *   Cons'   de   Moteorj 

i  Aviation  I 

Pence  Internationai      „.. 

P'ess  Television  _. _. „..„.„ „ 

.esher  Russell  4  Moos  Inc . 


:  400  00 


American  Consulting  Engineers  iCouncil    

As^aialed  General  Contractors  ot  Ametica.. 

Boeing  Company  

Appl^d  Biotreatment  Assn         ...... 

Sou' hern  Forest  Products  Assn 
Ford  Motor  Co 

Commumcalions  Workers  of  America     ,.„..„ 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors ..... 

American  Cemetery  Assn 

Business  RoundtaWe     , 

Coalition  to  Stop  the  Raid  on  America    

Cdhsolidaled  Natural  Gas  Cc  

Scotch  Whisky  Assn  .._. 

National  Assn  of  Manutactuiers....„„ 

Scott  Paper  Cc  

National  Wildlife  Federation     

Phillips  Petroleum  Cc  _ 

Shipbuikiers  Council  ot  Amenca „.. 

Rogers  4  Wells  i  For  Shearson  Lehman  HtiOon) , 

ARA  Services  Inc 

Morrison  Assaiates  :  For  Blue  Cross  4  Blut  SImM  Assa) . 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services     

Meat  Importers  Council  of  America  Inc.... 

City  and  County  ol  San  Fianciscc  ,.„ ™.,„„ 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn 
American  Express  Cc 
American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 
American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assr 
United  Way  ot  America 
American  Medical  Assn 
Assaiation  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.... 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacture's  Assn , 


Inc.. 


National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  

Adicai  , 

ANIC    National  Assn  ot  Citnc  Industries _ 


Pacilic  Telesis  Group 


Do.. 


Do „ 

Do 

Do 

lames  S  Mulhern,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  2'201      

John  A  Mullett   1627  K  St    NW   #500  Washington  OC  20006     _ 

Robert  I  Mulligan  655  15th  Street  NW  #350  Washington  DC  20005  

Albert  E  Mullm  Ir  1 1 1  Powdermill  Rd  Maynard  MA  01754  

Tracy  Mullm,  1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #700  Washinttoo  DC  20036     

William  f  Mullm   1615  I  St    NW  #1210  Washington  DC  20036  ,.. „ 

Betty  J  Mums,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    #300  Washington  DC  20004      

iames  Brian  Munroe,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #401  Washington,  DC  20036 ... 

Barbara  Munson  1300  North  1/th  St    #  1 200  Arlington  VA  22209       

Darnell   Murphy  2300  N  Street   NW   #/25  Washington  OC  2003/  „ 

Do  

Do  

Elizabeth  A  Murphy,  1901  N  Fort  Myei  Drive   #204  Arlington  VA  22209 

James  F   Murphy,  6200  Oaktree  Blvd  Independence  OH  44131  

James  Jackson  Murphy   1/20  I  Streei   NW  /th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 , 

Jeanne  Marie  Murphy,  805  15th  St    NW  #300  Washington  DC  20005  

Michael  M  Murphy  1101  17th  St,  NW  #400  Washington  OC  20036 _ 

Paul  T  Murphy  PO  Box  619500  Dallas,  TX  75261  

D  Michael  Murray,  Murray  and  Scheer  2715  M  Street  NW   #300  Washington,  OC  20007... 

Daniel  H  Murray  1133  21st  St,  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20036  

James  E  Murray  815  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW  #701  Washington  DC  20006    

Do  — — .. 

Rosemary  Griltin  Murray  Crystal  Park  Four   2345  Crystal  Drive  Arlington,  VA  22207 

Murray  i  Scheer,  2715  M  Streei,  KW.  (|I300  Wasliinjtoii,  OC  2000/ 


Common  Cause 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce        

National  Wildlife  Federation 
Government  ol  Hong  Hong  Trade  Depl.. 

lapan  Lumber  Importers  Assn 

Toshiba  Corp  

U  S  Assn  of  Importers  of  Teitile  and  Appare'  (USITA). 

Anchor  Savings  Bank  FSB  

Carteret  Savings  Bank  F  A  

Empire  of  America  fSB  „.., 

Financial  Assistance  lhequl^  Relief  Coantio'    f^j 

Glenoale  Federal  Savings  4  Loan  Assn 

Long  Island  Savings  Bank         „... __. 

Northeast  Savings  F  A 

Pelican  Homestead  and  Savings  Assn 

Star  States  Corp 


Taln.an  Home  Federal  Savings  and  low  Assn.. 

United  Savings  ot  Texas  FSB   

National  Milk  Producers  Federation „ 

FMC  Corporation  _._ , ^ _..___.„.. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  ___........._...„_..__ 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn _.„ „ „ 

Metiopolilan  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Public  Lands  Council  

Hotlmann-lj  Rahe  Inc  „.....™...,... 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  .........«.,„ 

Murphy  4  Demory  ltd  iFor  Calitoima  Energy  Co  tie) » 

Murphy  4  Demory  ltd  i  For  Korea  Tacoma  Marine  Industries.  Lid).. 

Murphy  4  Demory  ltd  iForTndec  Westinghou'jf  

Roadway  Express  Inc  

Ccnierior  Energy  Corp  et  al     _ _ 

American  Academy  ol  Actuaries _ „ ™_, 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


Robert  Musil.  1616  P  Streei,  NW,  #320  Washinglon,  OC  20036      

Robert  J  Muth,  180  Maiden  In  New  York  NY  10038  

Mutual  lile  Insurance  Co  lax  Committee,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Mih«aukee,  Wl  53202., 

Paul  J  Myer  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  #605  607  Washintton  DC  20024  2520    _ , 

Gary  D  Myers  501  2nd  Street  NE  Washington  OC  20002  

Kaien  Magee  Myers  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    #1300N  Washington  DC  20004 

Christopher  Alton  Myrick,  1600  Prince  Street  #115  Alexandria  VA  22314 „..„.., 

MHO  Industrial  Forum   1825  K  Streei,  NW  #807  Washington  DC  20036 


.,'  American  President  Companies  Ltd.  et  JL._„.„..„». ..„_„_._.-..._. 

,  i  Callei  Petroleum  Corp  .„_„..,„ 

.,,  LTV  Corporation  

,  ;  BellSouth  Corp  _...„.„.„., 

,    Brown  4  Wood  I  For  Citicorp  Investment  Bank  et  al ) „™._.„_ 

.    Brown  t  Wood  (For  National  Assn  of  Small  Business  Investment  Cos.  el  Jl). 

;  USAir   Inc  

:  Bear  Stearns  8  Co  

,  I  Cleveland  Oitfs  Iron  Co  

,  I  Connecticut  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Cc     

,  I  Home  lite  Insurance  Co  _ _. ™ ™ ~.. 

,  I  Industry  Council  lor  Tangible  Asset 

.  I  Iron  Ore  Assn  „... ,.__—.. 

,    National  Council  ol  Coal  lessors  — 

, '  New  England  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Pacific  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Cc  „.. 

Penh  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  

,  '  Provident  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Cc  oi  Philadelphii , 

,i  Shubert  OrjaniHlion  Inc.. 

,!  Swaziland  Sugar  Assn „ 

,,:  Sweelner  Users  Assn    „.... 

.   Prolessonals  Coalition  lor  Ngdeai  Anas  CORlnl..- 
.,  Asarco  Inc - 


Northern  Telecom  Inc  

fertilizer  Institute  „ 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

National  AgriChemical  Retailers  Assn 


3J7S.00 


14.41892 
1.500.00 


1.750.00 


91  OS 
6.00000 


Lmoo 


6  24999 

27.62100 

675.00 

39(i.0i) 


ttl.lS 


2S.M 
900A 


18.71150 
9,57000 


7.50000 
34.60410 

21.829  46 
26.50000 

5.89762 
2.500  00 
3,402  95 


49SJZ 

52.ISt.M 

7joajp 


13.08125 

250  00 
1,086  25 
6.200,00 

77625 

250  00 
4.90000 
4.30000 
2.30000 

93000 
15,00000 
4.000  00 
l.OOOOO 
1.000  00 


3m.n 
9jnj( 


4st.oe 


50000 

250  00 
500  00 
500  00 

400  00 
250  OC 
300  OC 
500  00 
500  00 
500  OC 
500  OC 
400  OC 
40C0CI 
500  OC 
7  930  08 
250  00 
14000  00 

4500  00 

1120C  , 
25  00COC 
5  00COC  , 


50.45 


96690 
24b'il 


iao3 


1,IS7J4 


HS.43 


20.31324 
30000 


7.61636 
34,60410 

i"d76iJ3 


131.20 


12034 
56001 


50.00 


mil 


6.98126 


14.017  42 

2.59650 

142500 

36801 

13  764  90 


UMI 


1948 
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t>gant;3tton  y  'nOividiial  FiNng 


Caniet  N«Usf   ';,'  lllti  Si    NW  Wastwisioc   K  :0005        

*Ur  »   KaMilir   :  liC  Codwcitut  Avenue  NW  Wjsftm^Ior  DC  20036..       „     _'  

Do  LIZZZI 

DavK)  Scon  Hanct  808  i'tti  Street   NW   »]ac  Wassftmgiw   DC  ?0O%-39ld „ ^ 

«jien  I  NjiOi   '455  Pwnsytvaoia  »»e(iue  NW   #650  Wastiinjton  DC  20OO4 „. 

ftane  •«  Hash  500  Pennsytvama  A«fiue  Sf    #'00  Kasriington  DC  ?0003         .  .     _..    .    . 
Wm  Francis  Naai  l(    ::4  Massactiusens  Aw'    Nf   #4?0  *3sningioo  DC  ?0002 
Garif  M  Naleman   1225  lit  Street   NW   »ii:5  Wastiinjloc  DC  20005 

M*i}y  I  Haitian  1750  K  SI    NW  Wasnmgior  DC  .'OOof  „.I 

Natonai  Atlorlioci  RijWs  Action  league   ;;:;_:4|^  Street  NW  5tfi  Flow  Was)«i|t»i.  6C  JWS" 


Natcnal  An  Iraltic  ConlrMlets  Assn   144  S  Caprtw  Sfee'   NW   »«5  Wastimglon  DC  20001.. 

National  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Researcn   Slj  Connec'rcj'  A,p    NW   »m  Wasliingtw  DC  20006 

Natoial  Assn  lor  Neiglibortiood  Schools   iik   ijo  ixasi  Si   ^rrstjurgri  PA  15218         "...!.." 

National  Assn  tor  Slwli  Car  Auto  Racm?  inc    NASCAR     ;■■[:  5cee(i»jy  Boulevard  Daytona  Beicii.  fi  iMii'sl 
National  Assn  tor  Uniloritied  Services   ::j-  rternosteac  Way  5pr'ngi*K!  ;A  :;i51 

National  Assn  ol  Air  trattic  S^iansls  4?40  Cor'iacr  Pr    Suite  C  Bensviile  MD  20705 !..„  l'!l 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters   P'i  N  Strei  NW  Wasfiir-Bion  DC  200 J6  „  . 

National  Assn  ot  Oiam  Drug  Stores  Inc   PO  Bci  ;Ji'  :.43  A^xandna  VA  22313  ".".."."I 

National  Assn  ot  Federal  [mplcyees   jSOO  Maple  Ayer'ue  Suite  1650  Dallas  rx  75219 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


tipendilures 


Nat-onai  Assn  ot  Realtors  

Roteen  4  Naflalin  i  For  Alascom  Inc)  «.^.^.^,^.J „.^„ 

Koteen  S  Nattalin  <  For  TelepOone  4  Data  Systems  tnc) '„..!...!_.i^.Z.™™ 

Slevnart  and  Slevyan  

McCutticnen  Doyle  Biown  i  [netsen  i  For  Soultiem  Dlifornia  iiss'n  ot  Governmenlsi 
Independent  insurance  Agents  :i^  America  tnc 
MHIiken  &  Corripany 

Beer  Institute  _ _.„„..„ 

Food  Marketing  ItisMute „ Z.^™!~™! 


Ibtti  Street  NW   #300  Washington  OC  20005,, 


■St 


Ave 


NW   #'50  Washington.  OC  20001 - 
NW   #•::  *3snington,  DC  20005.... 

«;:5i   W3S.1in6'in    DC  20004 

NW   »:jUC  Wasfington,  DC  20004-1703.. 
NW   #20:  Wasfingion  DC  20005 


National  Assn  ot  Federal  Veterinarians 

National  Assn  ot  Indepenoenl  Caieges  i  Universities 

Natonai  Assn  ol  insurance  Bioners  inc   ;i01  Ne»  ror> 

National  Assn  ot  Lite  Conpames   :455  Pennsylvania  A»e 

National  Assn  ot  Manutacturers   ;]]:  Per-nsyiiania  Ave 

Nalionat  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manutacturers   \\V,  :^tti  S' 

National  Assn  ol  Mortgage  Brokers    NAMB,    'Of  E   Ben  Road   #10!  Ptwemr  A2  85022 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos   !?0'  Woodviev*  trace  PC  Boi  68700  Indianaooiis  IN  46?68 

National  Assn  ot  Securities  and  Commercial  Attorneys   1401  Nev>  tyk  Ave    #740  Wasfimgton  DC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  I'ade  4  tectinicai  Scnods  .'25!  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  Waslwigton  DC  20007  .   ^ 

National  Assn  oi  Truck  Sloe  ftjeralors   Inc   ;199  N   Fairtai  Street   #301  AleundiB  VA  22314 L  J.„  I 

Natenal  B«»r  Wtiolesale<s  Assn   520;  Leesflurg  Pike   #i60ij  falls  Oiurcn  VA  22041 

National  Broiler  Council   1155  :5I^  St    NW  Washington   DC  20005  """ 

National  Business  Aircrjtt  Assn   l.'OC  !3th  St    NW   #:0C  Wasliington  DC  20036-2598.1.'""™™"!        "" 

Natcnai  Cade  Television  Assn   Inc   !7"4  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Wastimgton  OC  20036.. ..  J-„^!l.         

Natenai  Cattlemen  s  Assn   5420  S  QoeOec  Street  P  0  Bcr  3496  Englewooo  CO  80155      ..       ..  „  ^  _  L 

National  OiiW  Care  Assn  PO  Boi  161206  Austin   TX  78M6  120e  ,  _        „  "I  ™"" 

Natkjnal  Dlijens  Communtjtions  lost,   PQ  Boi  ;8;5  loyya  Cty  lA  52244 •—~.~^-^~. 

National  Cue  Association   1625  Eye  St    NW   #609  Wastiinglon  DC  20006,    ., J.  ^ 

National  Co-Oc  ot  farmers  S  Latxirers  ."IS  E   Manlor3  Street  'on  Wayne.  IH  46806 .,..^JZ™!Z'.17"!I .' 

Naiooal  Coaiiten  tor  fair  Trade   '?0C  Wisconsin  A»enue  Beltiesdj   MO  20814  „. .  """■"" "" 

Natenai  Coalition  ot  f-esh  Potato  P'xessor,  :  i  Collier  Stiannor  Riii  S  Scott  1055  Tliornils  ieflwsi  a 'W 

DC  20007  •    • 

Natwnal  Comm  ot  Dties  S  States  tor  Airime  Service  Tiai^soof ration  Bidg.  #417  Si  Paul  MN  55156 
Natwnal  Comm  to  Preserve  Socal  Secunt.   Attention  Room  Jacotison  2000  K  SIteel,  NW  8th  Flow  Washinslon  DC  20006 
National  Comm  Against  Rewessivt  legislation   236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE   #406  Washington  DC  20002 
National  Commercial  Finance  Assn   :;;  W    i4t^  St   Ne»  roik   NY  10122 

Natooal  Cooperalnre  Business  Assr    \K\  New  *ork  Ave    NW   #1100  Wjshmjion  DC  20005        .  1 '  .711 !Z  "" 

Natenai  Cotton  Council  ot  Amencj   PO  Bc>  '.;285  Mempnis   TN  38182        _  I" 

Natenai  Council  tor  languages  i  in!    Studies  300  Eye  Street  Sutte  211  Wjshinglon  DC  20002  "'"!!"."  " 

Natonal  Council  ot  Farmer  Cooperalives   50  f  Street   NW   #900  Washington  DC  2O0O1 

Natenai  Council  ot  Savings  institutens   1101  i5lh  St    NW   #400  Washinglwi  K  20005  Z.         

National  Electrical  Manulactu'ers  Assn   21 01  I  Street  NW   #  300  Washington  DC  20037     .       _„  "" 

Natonal  Fed  ot  independent  Business   150  W   :Otn  Ave  San  Mateo  CA  94403 „^  ^  ™"" 

Natonal  Food  Processors  Assn   1401  Ne»  »ork  Avenue  NW   »40i'  Washington  DC  20005  '     ~Z.      

Natonal  Cram  4  feed  Assn   725  !5in  St    NW   #500  Washington  DC  20005  ""    "     '      

Natenai  dram  Trade  Council   103C  ;5iti  Stree-  NW  #1020  Washington  OC  20005  "  "*""" 

Natonal  Grange   1616  H  Si    NW  Washington  OC  20006 !!...!.!.]!!Z"rT"r'7"*"T™ 

Natonal  Grocers  Assn   1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reslon  VA  32090  Z. """" 

National  Guard  Assn  ot  ttie  U  S    One  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washmgloi  DC  iiwOl    ""Z".      1' "' 

Natenai  Hearing  Aid  Society   20361  Middledeil  livonia  Ml  48152  ..  ."™'"'~ 

Natenai  Independenl  AutomoCile  Dealers  Assn   :::1  Bro»r  Bivo    Suite  100  A/lington  TX  76006-5?b3'L'Z"7I'"7m" 

Natenai  Industral  Transowtaten  league  1090  Vermon'  Ave    NW  #410  Washinrlon  DC  20005.  '.. 7  I"^.  '"" 

Natonal  Knitwear  4  5cons»ear  Assn   386  Park  Avenue  South  Ne»  York  NY  10016 

Natonal  Leased  Housing  Assn  230C  M  Si    NW   #360  Washmglwi  OC  20O37    .        _7_7. "" 

Natonal  Ml*  Producers  Fedetalon   1840  Wilson  Bivfl  Arlington  VA  22201     „  ...  ""1 " 

Natenai  Moiorsporrs  Comm  ot  Aaus   1501  Skokie  Boulevard.  #101  KortNlfO*.  i  66662" 

Natenai  Mutti  Housing  Council   1250  Connecticu'  Ave    NW  #620  Wastimgton  OC  20036  '  

Natenai  ftgamzaton  Against  invisiOle  Disease  Spread  1S25  Cwmecticut  A»e.  NW.  #200  WasHwtlai.  OC  26669  TTT"" 

Natonal  Paikmg  Assocaton  1112  1611- St    NW  #3000  Washington  X  20036 

Natonal  Pest  Control  Assn  8100  Oak  St  Ognn  lorrng  VA  22027  .,  .„  

Natonal  Puttc  Attairs  Corp  6296  Dunaway  Court  McLean  VA  32101  ,    .    _^  1  Z.  Z 

Natenai  Realty  Committee   1250  Conneclicul  Ave    NW   #630  Washington  OC  20036      !'...'..  .7..  L,  Z'l'ZZ'Z" 

Natonal  Retail  Merchants  Assn   1000  Conneclicui  Ai-enue  NW  Washington  DC  20036  "' 

Natenai  Right  to  Wwk  Comminee  8001  Braddock  Rd    #600  Sprngiield  VA  22160  ~ ~~"'"' 

Natonal  Rural  Electric  Coogerative  Assn   1800  Massachusen- Ave    NW  HVashmglon  OC  20036      " 

National  Rural  Lener  Carriers  Assn   1448  Duke  St    #100  Aieiandra   VA  22314  ™Z  " 

Natenai  Security  Traders  Assn   Inc  One  World  Trade  Cenrer   #4511  New  Ywt,  NY  I004I _„  „,ZIZ'Z "l" 

Natenai  Sociely  ol  Professional  Engineers   1420  kmg  Street  Aieundna  VA  22314  „_„     " ""' 

Natenai  Sott  Orin*  Assn   1101  16th  St    NW  Washington   DC  20036  ""   "        •~™-"-"— — 

Natonal  Stone  Assn   1415  Eilcl  Place  NW  Washington   DC  30007  .„      '  " ~ "Z 

Natenai  Strategy  inc  888  17th5ireer  NW  13th  Fw  Washington  DC  20066-._Z_7 "" 

Do  


5.00000 

■■■■isoo'oo 


143,05000 
4.148.25 

i'Mw 

"M.M9.bl' 


2,75000 


26095  36 


473.236.00 


128.66877 


1.531.00 

1.300.00 

44,000.00 

9,250.00 


401,29500 
2,75000 


45,53824 

■"3.o66'i)6 


5,01218 

1,754.806  00 

2.19100 

27,5666(1 
60,249.08 
22.72299 
10.81322 
2.415.44710 

1.129  86 
51.106  25 

2,40000 


fit.. 

e> 

Do 
Do 


Westvtthttise  Hectric  Om——. 


Natonal  Tetephone  Coooeralive  Assn   3636  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20037    ,. 
Natonal  Tire  Dealers  4  Retreaders  Assn   1350  Eye  Stteet  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

Natonal  Truck  Eguienient  Assn   38705  Seven  Mile  Road   #34:  .vonia   Ml  48152     

National  Venture  Capital  Association   1655  N  Fort  Meyer  Or    #''ii'  AnmBion   vA  222'09 

Natonal  WiMite  Federaton,  1400  16th  Street   NW  Washington   OC  I'^ii'  ' 

Nalonal-Amerean  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn   301  Park  Washingron  :jx'-  -r     'urch  vi»  2204t  ' 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn,  1129  20lh  St  nw  #3iXI  Washington  Ol  3iiOjo 

Michael  W  Naylw,  1001  Pennsytvama  Ave  NW   #700  Washington  X  20004-2502         .7'!" 

LandB  M  Neal,  7201  Wiscwisin  Ave    #705  Bethesda  MD  39814 

Rchafd  W  Heal   1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    #300  Washington  K  20O04 

Hicen  I  Neale  2501  M  Street  N»  Washington   DC  3003'  Z7!  

)e«rey  Nedetman   1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW   #800  Washington  OC  26667    i 7." ~  " 

A»n  Neece  )r    1050  17th  Stteet  NW  Washington  OC  30C36  „ Z..ZZ 

Do 


Alunce  tor  Capital  Access „„. 

Bamier  industries,  

Bioisnsteih  Hyatt  FarDer  4  Madden  itor  American  West),  et  i... 

Columtiia  Savings  4  Loan  Assn  

Manoc  Cate.. 
Tnan  Group.. 


Allied  Signal  Inc  „ 

American  Tax  Reduction  Movement  ,,, 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn ,,  ,, 

Chemica-  Manutaciureri  Assn  inc  _., 

Grocery  Manutacturers  ot  America  Inc 

Neece  Cator   4   Associates    Inc  ;  For  Assaiation 
Centers , 


15.87500 
3.000  00 
13.576  40 

350  00 

18.000  00 


2.00000 
12,49600 


8.633.06 


5.134.62 

''s'l'g'sM' 

24,110  00 
10,100  00 


10,000.00 

i4.M3.i3 
312  50 

1500  00 

1  046  88 

27,000  00 

6,319  00 


12.00000 
124.00000 


ol   Small   Business   Development 


Neece  Cator  4  Associates  Inc   105C  17th  Street  NW  #810  Washington  OC  20036       ™ 

Do  __       " " 

Od  ■■    .  ■-     ^~-~-    ~.™ - 

Frederck  W  Ne*,  600  5th  Street  Aurora  II  60505  ~         '" 

Ne*  t  Company  Inc  815  Cwneclicui  Ave    NW   #800  UKashmgton,  OC  20666 "...L. '.. '..  '7'~"7"Z" 


Ol,. 
Hi,. 


Neece  Cator  4  Assxiates  inc  ; For  National  Venture  Capital  Association;, 
,  Association  ol  Small  Business  Development  Centers 

National  Assn  ol  DevelopmenI  Companies 
I  National  Venture  Capital  Association „..„., 


!  American  Methanol  Institute  „ 

Arah  RepuOiic  ot  Egypt 

General  EieC'ic  Industrial  and  Power  Systems  , 

Government  at  Jamaica 

I  Hasher^ite  Kingdom  ot  loidan. ..„,._„„„ , 

IsJamic  RepuPlic  ol  Pakistan  „„.„,,„„..„. 

Klhgrlom  ol  Morocco  „...„ 

RepuCiic  Di  Cole  divoire     „ 


3,000  00 

1,00000 

75000 

11125 

1,050  00 

1,06000 


1.050  00 
25,000  00 
36,00000 

"iio.ooo  00 


14,994  55 
5,674  33 


6.331  08 
"50^64901 


23  97 

7611300 


1,899  40 
128,668  77 


1,106  00 
1 300  00 

8  000  00 

9  250  00 


17  597  00 
2  750  00 
25  088  78 
45.538  24 

"'3,000  00 


2.105  00 

1.754.806  00 
6,934,68 

i4,26348 

60,24908 
18.324  47 
13.64024 


112986 
51.106  25 
2,40000 


15.875  00 
1.50000 

11096  54 
350  00 

13  647  57 

15.754  00 
1,26769 
2,00000 

12,496.00 


8,833.06 

100.00 

110.49078 


5.13462 
21.81039 

8,195  64 
3,71325 

27,164  00 
7  59167 

10,100  00 
15663 


198.38 
62.69 

16645 

214  21 

132  74 

1983  55 

631900 

5  09129 

265  828  71 

12  627  23 

12,000  00 

26.533  03 


13235 

600  00 
60000 


137,50000  I 


600  00 

549  44 

13  723  44 
507  39 
12  294  38 
10  713  82 
1836  72 
4,967  76 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1949 


OrgahL'ation  or  Individual  fiimg 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


Ejipenditures 


Dc 
Do 


Neill  Mullenhol;  S  Shaw  81 
Do 


Connecticut  Ave  NW  Washington  X  20006.. 


Dc 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 


Do  

Alan  C  Nelson   1666  Connecticu'  Ave    NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20009 

E   Colette  Nelson   1004  Duke  SI  Aleiandna   VA  22314  

Mark  D  Nelson   1701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #900  Washington  DC  20036., 

Mark  E   Nelson  555  13th  Street  NW  Washington   DC  30004  

Dc  

Lynda  L  Nersesian   1100  15lh  St    NW   #900  Washington   DC  20005 

Irederck  H  Nesbitt,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20006 _ 

Mark  Nesllen   1300  L  Street  NW   #950  Washington  DC  20005  4107    

Netwwk  806  Rhode  Island  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  30018  -„ „_^ 

E   lohn  Neumann   1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #830  Washington  DC  20O36 _ 

New  lersey  State  Bar  Assn  One  Consliluton  Sduare  New  Brunswick   Nl  08901  1500 

New  York  Comm  ol  Inti  Comm  ot  Passenger  Lines   74  Trinity  Place  New  York  NY  10006.. 

New  York  State  Bankers  Assn   485  Lexington  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10017 

Lilian  Ann  Newtty  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

George  S  Newman  7915  lones  Branch  Dr  McLean  VA  32102 „. 

William  B  Newman  Ir    PO  Boi  23451  Washington  DC  20026  

Newman  4  Holt7inger  PC    1615  I  St    NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20036.. 

Sharon  Newsome  1400  16th  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20036-OOC'l      

[   Bruce  Nicholson   1800  M  SI    NW  Washington  DC  30036  

Marlene  Ncholson   1723  Eye  SI    NW  filth  Floor  Washingron  OC  20006 

Nicholas  K  Niemann  One  Central  Park  Pla.'a   #!10C  Omaha   Nf  68102 

Dc 

Oc 


Ninon  Hargrave  Devans  4  Doyle  One  Tliomas  Circle  NW   #800  Washington,  K  2000S _ 

Do  

Barhaia  D  Nxera,  955  LEntani  Plaza  SW  #5300  Washington  DC  20024 

A  Allan  Noe,  655  15th  Street  NW  #975  Washington  DC  .'0005     - 

Walker  F   Nolan   1111  19th  St    NW   9th  F!  Washington  DC  20036    

Nonprescription  Drug  Manutacturers  Assn  1150  Connecticut  Ave  NW  #1200  Washrngton.  DC  20036.. 
lames  A  Noone   1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #'18  Washington   DC  20036 „ 

Oc  .'. 

Dc „.... 

Dc  

Robert  t  Hooter  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW   #80C  Washington  OC  20024 „ _.. 

David  F  Norcross  1156  15th  Slieel.  NW.  #550  Washington,  OC  20005 

Do  


Dc 


lulia  J   Norrell   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20004 

North  American  Eiport  Gram  Assn   Inc   1030  15lh  Street   NW   #1020  Washington  DC  20005 
North  American  lelecommuntations  Assn   2000  M  St    NW   #550  Washington   DC  20036 

Patrice  North-Rudin  1133  21st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20C36  

Hortheasl  Utilities  Servee  Co  Selden  St  Berlin  CT  0603?  

Horlhwest  Strategies  111  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North  #500  Seattle  WA  98109 „.... 

Do  * 

Russell  C  Nolar   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20005 „_ 

Steven  R  Nouscn  PO  Boi  3529  Portland  OR  57208 

PatiKk  I   Nugent   1133  191h  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20036 

H  lames  Hunes   1823  letlerson  Place  NW  Washmgtoi-.  OC  20036      

Silas  0  Nunn   1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW  #1250  Washington  DC  20005 

Ralph  D  Nurnberger   440  first  Street,  NW   #600  Washington  DC  20001 _.... 

lack  0  Nutter  II   1341  G  St    NW  #1100  Washington  DC  30005    _ 

C  D  Hyberg,  103  SW  24th  Street  Austin   MN  55912         .,7^.7!77777!Z™77.'.7.77777!77! 

Hubert  K  0  Bannon,  50  f  Stieel  NW  Washington  DC  200O1 

GewgeO'Bealr    815  16th  Street  NW  #701  Washington  DC  20006        _„ 

Dinah  K  OBerry,  2000  K  St ,  NW  8th  Fker  Washington   DC  20006 „ 

Coleman  C  OBrien,  1709  Hew  York  Ave    NW  #801  Washington  DC  20006 

DavHJ  D  OBrien,  O'Brien  4  Associates  600  Hew  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.  #1010  Washington.  DC  20637.. 

Nancy  OBtien  2251  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20007    „ 

Raymwid  V  O'Brien,  1600  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Rosemary  L  OBrien  805  15th  Street   NW   #610  Washington  OC  20005-3207       

David  O'Brien  S  Associates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #1010  Washington  DC  20037 

lames  1  OConnell  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #370  Washington  DC  20004      

Oumn  OConnell  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #310  Washington  DC  20004  _„ 

Richard  T  OConnell,  Rchard  T  OConnell  4  Assaiates  Inc  3208  Traveler  Street  fairlax.  VA  22030 

lames  [  O'Connw,  1101  15th  Street   NW  #400  Washington  DC  20005         „ 

Sdley  E  OConnw  1015  15th  Street  NW  #802  Washington  DC  20005       

Patrick  C  OConnw,  1825  K  Sheet,  NW  #305  Washington  DC  20006         .,.„ _ 

Do 

Do  „ 

Do 

Do 
OConnw  4  Hannan 

Do 


1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20006 


Do 
Do 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do  , 

Do,, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do, 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 


RepublK  ol  Guinea. ..„.„ 

Republic  ol  Kenya  „._„ 

City  ot  fergus  Falls         „_.„.„.„.„ 

Fkxida  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

Natonal  Assn  ol  Chapter  13  Trustees  

Natenai  Council  Social  Security  Management  Assns, 
North  American  EauipmenI  Dealers  Assn 

PHH  Group  Inc  

Senor  tieculrves  Assn     „ 

Soc  Line  Cwpwaton  

TACA  International  Airhnes 
Federation  tw  American  Immigration  Rerrym. 
American  Subcontractws  Assn' 
E   1  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  to 
IkCamish  Martin  Brown  4  Loettler 
McCamish  Martin  Brown  4  Loettler 
Ptiarmaceulical  Manutacturers  Assn 
Internationai  Assn  ot  Fire  Fighters 
American  Soybean  Assn     


for  Sematech) _. 

for  United  Services  Aotomobite  Asi«)_ 


Southern  Company  Services,  he 


American  Public  Powe'  Assn. 

BOM  Internationai  Inc        _ _ 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  ,  ..„ 

Utility  Nucleai  Waste  Management  Group    -...„„„„^.„..„„__... 

National  WiWWe  federation  

American  Bar  Assn 

Barclays  Bank  PIC 

McGrath  North  Mullm  4  Kratz   PC    For  Nebraska  CathoiK  Conie'ence), 

McGrath  North  Mullin  4  Krat;   PC  ~  For  Septemoenes'  Saiule  Ic  caow 

KIcGrath  North  Mullin  4  Kratz  PC    ForUNC  Mavenci  Booslrs  Incl.. 

Ainetican  Free  Trade  Assn 

CP  Rehab  Corp  _ _ 

Honda  North  America  Inc 

Unilever  United  Slates  Inc : „_ , ~_._ 

tdrson  Electiic  Institute 

Proprietary  Association     „..„ 

Raralekas  4  McCahill  ( for  Allpoints  international  inc) 

Kaialekas  4  McCahili  (for  firestone  Tire  4  Rubbe'  Co,  et  al.). 

Haralekas  4  McCahili  i  for  Gates  Rubber  Company       

Karaiekas  4  McCahiH  i  for  National  Agricuiturf  Aviator  Assn), 
American  farm  Bureau  Federation 
National  Check  Casheis  Coaiiton 


he).. 


Montgomery  McDacken  Walker  4  Rttoads  I  Fa  Pilots  Assn  ot  tlie  Bay 

Delaware ' 
Montgomery    McCracken    Wane'    4    Rtioad'     for  Port >    ot   Philadelphia 

Eichange 
American  Council  ot  Lite  insurance  Inc 


an)  Rivcf 

Mantime 


25.000JI» 

ibiS 

MKum 
tsum 
tatm 
imM 

"IjiSMiir 

2.SOO.00 


imat 
3o.ee 


4.00000 
13.000.00 

1.12500 
46.14124 

3.»672 
37jS0Je 

"t&JHiii) 
ijoeot 


5.50000 

"imxi 

40000 
3.50000 
57400 
429.50 
240J0 
2.420.00 

33t.ee 

400.00 
1.50000 
6.94231 

4.000.00 
4,00000 
6,837  00 


1.40000 

2,05380 
5.32500 


Travel  4  Tourism  Gov  t  Attairs  Counci,, 


Pacitic  Lumber  and  Shipping        

Washington  Citizens  lor  World  Trade 

Natonal  Cooperative  Business  Assn.., 

Port  ol  Portland 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Jcterson  Group 

Shipbuilders  Council  ol  America 

American  lyaei  Public  Attairs  Comm 

letlerson  Group  i  for  Lxkheeo  Coij 

Jefferson  Group  i  for  5M  Safety  4  Secutity  Systems).. 

Gee  A  Hwmel  4  Cc  

Association  ot  American  Railroads 

United  Paperyyorkers  International  Union   ... 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security. 
U  S  League  ot  Savings  Institutions 
Hariey  Davidson  Inc 


National  Assn  ot  Trade  4  Technical  Schools 

iri  Cwpwaton  , 

CF  Industries  Inc  

A  L  Williams  4  Company „.,„„„, — ._., 

Control  Data  Corporation       

Holland  4  Han  „ 

Natenai  Confectioners  Assn  ol  the  U,S 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institution!  ,, , 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Councn  ....... 

Rent  S  0  Connw  Inc  i  Fw  American  Suopiv  Association) . 

American  Warehousemen  s  Association        

Natonal  Assn  oi  Fleet  Administrators         ,,„..„_ 

Steel  Tank  Institute  

Transpwtaton  Layyyers  Assn  „ 

American  Bus  Assn 

American  Clinical  Labwalwy  Assn _„_.. 

American  family  Lite  Assuiance  Co . 

American  Health  Care  Assn  

American  Inst  ot  Certified  Public  AccoontantJ.. 

American  Insurance  Assn  

Amercan  Maritime  Iranspwl  inc 
Ameiican  OrTholics  4  Prosthetics  Association 
American  S«  ot  Assn  Eiecutive? 
American  Soc  ol  Cataract  4  Retractive  Surgery 

Arthur  Andersen  4  Co  

Carreecwn  Cap  

Center  tw  Marine  Conservatiomon  tnc 

ChemWaste  Management  Inc  

China  External  Trade  DevelopmenI  Councr    ,..„ 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan _._. 

Oty  ot  Minneapolis  .._, .^._._.. 

Coca-Cola  ComiBny  

Connaught  Labwatwies  Inc 

Crescent  Cities  laycees  foundaton  ta. „. 

CNA  Insurance  Co  _. 

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  U  S ,  he „. 

DRT  Memwiai  foundation  , 

Eastern  Mchigan  University  

Electronic  Data  Processing  Auditors  Associaiior- 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Embassy  ot  Bolivia 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  oi  Seattle,. 


16.299.79 
27(000 


2,83500 
9.99000 
2.00000 
13,716  75 
2.000.00 


i4.2sa.ao 

S62.» 
1.617.90 


m% 


12,46500 
(.75000 

12.00000 

1.75000 

1.15000 

500.00 

16,00000 


2a.aeeee 

8.(45.00 
1,000.00 

■l2.67566 
1,65000 

""5.625« 
10.000.00 
2.100.00 
2.749i4 

Moo 

4.027(8 

"TSmo 

i2ie» 

imm 

"imtii 

VMUM 

4.eout 

74(.(( 
2.72094 
1.000.00 
6.00000 

432.(4 
2.4(2.7) 

2.eoo.aa 


318863 
2,71721 


87000 

100  00 


30500 
36.66 


14.00 

36583 

54,550  47 

6,503  76 

352  30 

"'i7!l03  0O 
600 


50  00 
892  26 

24  50 


1.211  74 
650  25 

4.212  50 
7530 

16000 
21216 
108  20 
6900 


1(953 


39  00 
16  29S  79 

1643  97 
23  50 
500  OC 

40  OC 
145  50 

6,673,82 


I  230  39 

160  91 


348  98 

295  OCi 

20  00 

1604  70 

100  00 
8083 
263  20 


53869 


666631 
875  36 


UMI 


1950 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Ogaoiijtjon  V  Im^idual  Filing 


fmpWyef  Ciiefit 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


61. 
to.. 
Si... 

ei~ 

St.. 

B».- 

Dt... 

B»„ 

Di... 

M... 

to... 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

D*... 

to... 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

Oo 

Oo 

to 

to... 

to.. 

to 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do       

Oo         ..... ' ... ,.. „._ 

Oo       \Zi 

Oo       '~'~~~!"!~~""""!'""~"~"""~""I!ZZ 

Oc  

Dc  _. 

t-iiiY  0  Coomx  H^rw    ""  :J''  Sl'ee*  fh  Wawnj-^o  X  20005  . . 

Paul'   ODa>    ::v:  ;■•-  3-'»»'   SW  *3;r..i?'j'    ?■'    0036   .„ 

:iio™s  »  ODay    :-.'9  «  S'    NiV   ».:.     tiih?..-'ry   00  20006    _„ 

Wn  F  ODodne':   ;:..  .ir-  ;•    >«w   »..:■■  *ii»in|tc»i  DC  20005    

Haieti  0  DonM   H;'  [  Slr««'   S*  Aasnir.^'ar:   DC  ;5O06 

.!  Dan*  C Hanertv   W:z  »  S:    N*   #.:9C  rtasninotod  DC  20006 

Biioget  O&acfy  95:  I  [nlanl  "us   SW   #;:c:  N  telwigton  OC  2002C 

lane  OG/ady  8i;  15P  S;    NW  *asnin|ioo   DC  20006  

'em  0  OMy   1600  Rtwoe  tv>r«;.  Avenue  NW  Waslwigton.  DC  20036 

Bamaia  [  0  Hara  P  0  Boj  .'399:  Wjsn.ngior  K  :0026-3992 _ 

f.ieen  M  .3  tele   ;3i:  F  Sneei   NW  *asliingto(i   DC  .'0004    

iane!  0  HeeCe   ;:0C  V»  Si'ee'   NW  *ayiin;!o(i  DC  20036      ,    ,,  , 

xnetm  OHeil  lOOO  Wilsar  BivO    *)OGC  Aiiinglon  VA  22209   

JoHr  Vincent  0  Neill   :]i\\  Sunmi-g  P'jmp  ?  Hefndon  VA  22071 

rasegn  P  QNeii'   Iti^  h  Siieet  NW  Wasnmgtor  DC  20006  

OHeill  and  Aitiv  PC    iilC  '.i'".  Sfee'  ■<*  *35iiir.B'[)o  DC  2O03£ 

Do  „ 


Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oc 

[)c 

Dc 

Oc 

Oc 

Oo 

Oc 

Oc 

Oo 

Oc 

Oc 

Dc 

Oc 

Oc 

Do 

Oc 

Oc  

Oo  

WW  I  ORouciie   1360  M  Street   HW  *astiingioc   DC  20036 

(OM  0  Sluuglmessy   ISri  K  Street  NW   #8C' WasHington  K  20006    

I   Denn  O'Toote   1120  Coonectcui  A«enije  SW  i*ashnslo<i  OC  20036 

»lin  (  0  Toole  666  rturt  Avenue  »e»  (o(ii  N>  I'Xl  

*  Dune  Oloole   1000  Wilson  Blvd    »:30C  Aflmgion   VA  ??:i:9 

SletHen  [  OToi*   1560  I  St    NW  KKastiington   DC  30036  

Una  R  Oai*!i  1331  PwmsyVanu  Avenue  NW  *l500N  VKasftmgton  DC  20004-1703. 

Pjul  C  Olkley  50  F  Siteel.  NW  l«a5l»nglo(i  DC  3000!  

Hitry  R  OMy  One  Me«on  Band  C«iite<   #1905  Pittstxiigh  PA  13258  0001 

Hull  M  Ota;  102O  19tti  Slieel  NW  #;0C  l#a5liinglon  X  30036 

Oora,  loc,  400  Academy  Dtive  HorttitKoo*   II  60062  

Fhonus  J  OilBi.  1503  N  Fiknae  St  Aflmglon  VA  3'?01  

Neil  H  Olten   \in  K  Slieel  NW   #600  *as(iington  OC  30006    

Don*)  G  OpAne   1120  ConnecticijI  Ave    NW  l#as»iington  DC  30036 

Marion  B(OM»  OfiesDy  It    1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   «>  525  HHaslmttca.  OC  20004.. 

Ihctuel  0  Oldj»,  1800  llassaOiusens  Avenue  NW  WasKington  DC  20036 

R  led  Otvn   1615  I  Street  NW   iiil320  Wasnmglon  DC  30036         

Uwience  Chen  400  W   15tti   #4  W  Austin  TX  ;8301  

van  R  Otoi   1156  15tti  St    NW   #1019  Wasnmtton   DC  30006 

[rt  Ohon   1400  16lti  St    NW  Wasliingion   DC  30C36  iXXJI  

Ridurd  C  Ohon  2000  EdmunC  Valley  Diw   »40C  Reslon  VA  22091 

On  

Do  

Ohson  Frand  S  Weeda  HOC  lot"  Siree'  NW   »40Ci  Wasliington  DC  2003S-2720 

Dc 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ot  Topeka 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Destkiaes .. 

Fofstmann  Little  i  Co 

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Goyetnmenl  ot  El  SalvadQi   

Government  ol  Netherlands  Antilles    . 

Heallh  Care  Financing  Study  Group... 

Hennepin  County 

Homeowners  Federal  Savings  ,.„„.„.„ 

Housmg  Study  Group 

Hutclwison  Island  Limited.  Inc 

Independent  Advertising  Counci... 

Investment  Company  Institute 

JC  Penney  Company  Inc 

Kawasaki  Ktsen  Kaislia  Ltd 

Martin  Marietta  Corp    

MasterCard  International  Inc  

Mercedes  Benz  nt  Noriti  Amerca.  Inc.. 
'Mi-wv.-,  V.,'..   :'t   -..-inc*  Co... 

Milni'     ■-*->'  ■,  J   .:.  3'.        

Mof;r    ,'-"■-    ,-  .1   '". 

Hal"-'  1 

Nail'  -  ■ 

Naiio: . 

Natic' ! 

Naie^  ■ 

Natiyid  M>'3.,  ns.-jA^re  Asjociation 

New  im  Slate  Asser^tMy         

Outdoor  Atlveilising  Assn  o' 

Pacific  Teiesis  Group 

Perpet.jai  Sawi^i  Bank         _. 

Ptiiladeipnia  Stocii  Eicnange    

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ot  America     

losepti  [  Seagram  S  Sons  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn „ 

SmilWUine  Beckman  Corp ...... 

Slate  ot  Alaska     ._ 

I  Summer  Island.  Inc 

I  SCS  Business  and  Teclincal  Mitule.  Iw ... 

US  luna  Foundation 

Visa  USA  Inc 

Westingtiouse  fleclfic  Corp „ 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors 

American  FiCet  Producers  Assn.  Inc 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers 

American  Dental  Assn  

Associated  Gensrai  Contractors  o<  America,.. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  

National  Water  Resources  Assn . 


:-■  itiicians  lnc.„ 

"3.   f-JV«»tS 

'ipriseof  El  Salvadac.. 


iMM 


42.000.00 
43.744  25 


7.i0e.00 

mToo 

...... 


!  America.  Int. 


American  Fed  ot  laPor  i  Congress  ol  Industrial  Oiganualnns.. 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  America 

American  Soc  ol  Travel  Agents  

listna  Associates  Inc  (For  Univeisily  of  llie  Virgin  Islands) 

Amsican  Psycliological  Assn  

ITT  Defense  tecnnoiogy  i3orp  

Institute  ol  Eieciricai  K  Electronics  tnj.neers    

American  Relad  Federation     

Atlegiieny  County  Commission,... .,..„..„....„„..... 

American  Bankers  Assn         ....„,. _. . „„, 

Bank  ot  New  England      .... ... 

Betn  isiaei  Hospiiai      _ „.„.._.. 

Brigtiam  and  Women  s  Hosptt^ 

Coaiiton  ot  Boston  leacfimg  Hospitals 

Compu  Ctiem  Corp 

Conneclicul  Bank  4  Irusi  Corp 

Dutse  America  Lme  inc ..„.„. 

PW  Giiiiprand  and  Co „ „ 

Glass  Psckagms  inslitjte        , 

Massacfiusetts  General  Hospital „„.„ 

Massactiusftti  flospitai  Assn 

Milk  Industry  foundation „,„, 

National  Footpail  League       „ „ 

National  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition ..„„ 

Netv  Fnjiand  Deaconess  Hospital. 

Se*  Lowland  Medicai  Center _ 

Noriiiweslern  Mutual  Lite        

Pyrotecnnic  Signal  Manufacturers  Assn 

Source  Data  Netyvom  

Texas  Utililies  Co        . 

Unwrsily  Hospital   _ „ .... 

USTA _ 

USX  Corporation „ 

Viacom  Internalional „. 

SecwilKS  Industry  Asso 

Greater  New  York  Hospilai  Assn         

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions     

American  Assn  ot  Adveriismg  Agencies 

Noi'li'OQ  Corp  

'ienerai  Motors  Corp  

National  Assn  ot  Manulaclurers 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Mellon  Bank  N  A    pt  at  „ 

U  S  Wes'   inc  ' 


National  Milk  Producers  federation 

Direct  Selling  AssocialKin 

American  Banliers  Assn  , 

RJR  Naoisco  Inc  , 

National  Rurai  Electro;  Cooceiattve  Assn. 

Merck  S  Ca  Inc 

teias  Good  Roads  Iransoonat«in  Assn... 

OS  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

National  Wildlile  federation      

Citibank   N  A  „., 

DynOxp  „„ 

Hydtocarten  Research  hie 

Ameitan  Meal  Institute  

Duramed  Pttarmaceuticals  inc 

P'llsCury  (Company  

Sctiwan  s  Sates  Enterprises       

U  S  Surgical  Corporation  

Vicam  

Western  Stales  Meat  Assn 


tiam 

7,0«.M 
17.7MJ2 
2.50000 
2.00000 
3.73600 


6.00000 
20000 
4.732  20 
3.86414 
1.000.00 


2.730.00 
5.00O.0C 
7.50000 

805  00 
505  41 
6  400  00 
4  419  30 
14,262  86 
2.14000 
3.00000 


2.00000 
6.297  33 


30000 
1.000.00 

"imm 

3.750.00 

17.62040 

1.15005 

7500 

250.00 

3.00000 

1000  00 

3  425  00 

50000 

'UM.OO' 


9500 


400.00 


465.53 
37043 


1.250  00 

976  00 

14.500  00 

11,666  00 

2  500  00 
1 400  00 

3  000  OC 
425  00 


138  90 

50  00 
515  06 
6100 


1,20000 


2  00000 
650  00 

6,000  00 

2,500  00 
1750  00 

149  00 
1375  00 


227  14 
3.322  85 


57518 

1,905  04 

540  45 


■■ 


500  00 
98125 


3.59041 

1.80000 
4,800  00  ! 

1,100  00 

1  000  00 

4  000  00 

300  00 

900  00 

525  00 


356  00 
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1951 


Organization  oi  Individual  filing 


Employer  Clienl 


Receipts 


Eipendrtures 


Omega  International   Inc   1 1  Carnage  House  Circle  Aleianoria  VA  22034 
Dc 

Clark  Onstad  901  lilh  St    NW   » 500  Washington   DC  2000 1      „.!! ! 

Ronald  S  Oppenneimer   )  World  trade  Center  New  Vork   NY  10048..!.. .!.'" 

Oppenheimer  RosenOerg  Aellener  i  Wheatley  Inc   7ii  Navar'D   #600  San  Anionic  n  78205"'  ".'. 

Opperman  Hems  8  Paqum   1300  i  Street  NW   #480!  Washington   OC  '000: 

Charles  J  Orasin   1225  Eve  Street   NW   #  i  1 00  Washington   DC  3000:  '" """" 

Michel  Orban  American  Express  Company  Wwkl  Financial  Center  300  Vesey  Stree'  tfy.  'ork  NY  i0285-4890"  " 
Elvira  I  j>l)(   1150  Connectcut  Ave    NW   #500  Washington   OC  30C36 


Los  AngeleS'Long  Beach  Hartm  Repair  Council 

United  Engineers  S  Conslruclors „ , 

Texas  Air  Cap  et  ai  , 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
first  Oty-Teias 
West  Publishing  Company 
Handgun  Control  Inc 
American  Express  Co 
Browning-Ferns  Industries   inc 


Edward  R  Osann   1400  16th  St    NW  Washington   OC  20036-0001 „..       National  Wikjile  Federal 

J   I   Otero  815  ]6lh  Street   NW  Washington   DC  30006  „_ 

Karl  Ottosen   208  G  Street   Nf  Washington  DC  30003  '      "„'  Z ZZ ' 

Oitl  Ouse   1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  20036    iLH"'  1' 

Anhur  R  Ousiandei   PO  Box  33451  Washington  DC  30026  .  ~.  SZ^ 

Overseas  Education  Assn   1201  16lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20636 .'."".      '..'1. 

Thomas  E   Owrens   1111  14th  Street   NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20005 _ „ '""        American  Dental 

Thomas  ;  Owens   PO  Box  13366  Seattle  WA  9glC3 


I  ransporlation  Communications  Union 
Nl  Industries  Inc 

National  Rural  Electric  Coocerative  Assn, 
Consolidated  Rail  Corooratw 


1745  lefterson  Daws  Higtiway  #511  Ailii«lni.  VA  22201. 

Boi  35019  Washington  OC  20007      _ 


Oc 

Oc 

Oc 
William  J  Owens 
R  Ray  Paabc  P  0 

Or;  „_  _ 

Joel  Packer   :3Ci  16th  Slreei   NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Eileen  E   PadOerg  3081  Business  Center  Drive   #205  Irvine.  CA  92715 . 

lee  W   Pader   PC  Box  201  lulsa  Ok  'iifv'  

Pagonis  8  Oonnelly  Group  inc   1630  '  Street   NW   #35'  Washmglon  OC  20006 „. 

Oc 

Oo 

^'Z^ZZZZIZZZZZ'ZZ"'I^ZZZZZIZZZZZiZIIZZZ. 

Do _ „.. 

Oc  

Beniamin  L   Palumbc   1629  »  St    NW  Washington   OC  30006  

Paiumho  4  Certell,  Inc  1629  K  St    NW  #  1100  Wastiington,  DC  20006 „ „- 

Do „ 

Oo "       """"ZZ'ZIZ. 

Peter  j   Pantusc   7900  Westpaik  Dr've  A  33"  Mciear   VA  33103  

Virginia  N  Pape  888  1 /th  Street   NW   #308  Washington   OC  30006         

Marcia  M  Pape  Daniels   655  i5lh  Street  NW   Suite  #'444  Washington   OC  20005 , 

G  Oliver  Papps  NJ   Pelroleum  Council  150  W  Slate  St   Irentor   NJ  08608 , 

Stephen  J  Paradise   1800  k  Street   NW   #1100  Washmsior   OC  30006   

lonathan  R  Parel    1850  M  Street   NW  Washington   OC  30036         „ _„, 

Alan  A  Parker   1050  31st  Street   NW  Washington   OC  30007         _ 

John  N  Parker    HOC  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #630  Washington  OC  20036 

Sara  Lynn  Parker   1319  F  SI    NW   #500  Washington  OC  30004 

Tom  V  Parker   Arkansas  Petroleum  Council  One  Rivertroni  Place   #460  Nortn  Liltie  Rock 

Carl  M   Parks  633  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #600  Washington   DC  20004     

Prudence  H  Parks,  11301  Popes  Head  Road  Fairfax   VA  33030  „ , 

Ann  M   Parman  1701  K  Slteel  NW  Suite  40C  Washington,  OC  30005         

Ronald  L   Parrish   1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fori  Worth  0(75103  

Parry  and  Romani  Assaiates  Inc   333  Constitution  Avenue  NS  Washington,  OC  20002 _ Stop  Substance  Atuse  Via  Educator 


Assn  

Continental  Savings  Bank         ._, 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  et  a^ _ 

Pacific  first  Financial  Corp        ._ _ 

University  Federal  Savings  8  Loan 

Manufactured  Housing  institute,. .„ .... 

Santa  fe  Pacific  Pwines  inc   .._„ 

Sierra  Pacific  Industries  inc        

Nationai  Education  Assn  

Reese  Communications  Cos    tor   Pniiit  Mor"s   USA)., 

Pulilic  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma  

All  Products  8  Chemols  inc  

Americans  lor  Nationa!  Oividenc  Ac'   Ix _.. 

Association  ol  High  Medicare  Hospilais.. 
ABB   inc 

Burroughs  Wellcome  CC'  

Dow  Chemical  USA 

Harrah  s  inc  

Holiday  Corp     

Nord  Resources  Corp  „ 

Atlantic  Ricnlie«  Co    

American  Insurance  Assn. 


„ American  5«  ot  Composers  Aufhof.  8  rHihirshers .. 

RJR  Nabisco  Inc 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  DiStnc; 

.„ National  Confectioners  Assn  ot  the  U  S 

American  Slock  Exchange  

CH2M  Hill  „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute   _ 

. . New  York  Stock  Exchange  Inc  

: ........ . Securities  Industry  Assn  

Assaialion  ot  Tnai  Lawyer^  o'  Amenca 

_ Mobil  Corp  

Food  Research  4  Action  Center 

AR  72114 American  Petroleum  Institute  

Sears  Roebuck  8  Co  

„ Washington  Gas  Light  Co  

_ National  Manufactured  Housing  Feoe'atioii.... 

Tandy  Corp 


National  Machine  Tool  Bunde-s 
Handgun  Control  inc 


Assr 


National  Assn  tor  Unitoimec  Services., 
krogei  Company 
Burns  8  McDonnell 


Ambei  Parson   7901  Westpark  Onve  McLean   VA 

Richard  N   Parsons   1335  Eye  Street   NW   #1100  Washington   OC  30005 

Partnership  on  Health  Benefits  and  Employment   PC  Box  ,"«I4  Washington   OC  20038 

Charles  C   Partridge   5535  Hempstead  Way  Springfield   VA  33151  

lack  PartiKlge   1014  Vine  SI   Cincinnati  OH  45301  , 

Robert  0  Partridge   511  lanneys  Lane  Alexandria  VA  33303         , 

Richard  £   Pasco   501  School  Street   SW   #400  Washington   OC  20024 „ Natwnai  Pork  Producers  Counci' 

Peter  R  Pasire   1430  king  Si   Alexandria  VA  3;3!<  3'15  _ National  Society  ot  Piotessmnai  Engineers 

Melissa  B  Patack   440  fiisl  Street   NW   #600  Washington   OC  30001 

M  Stephanie  Patrick  1101  15th  Street  NW  #205  Washmgtori  OC  20005 

Gary  B  Patterson   Delaware  fetioleum  Council  PO  Box  142?  Dover   DE  19903 

lerry  M   Patterson   3200  Park  Center  Or    #650  Costa  Mesa  CA  90630      

Richard  M   Patterson   1776  EYE  St    NW   #375  Washington   OC  30006     

C   James  Patti   1133  1516  Street   NW   #600  Washington   DC  30005 

Kenton  H   Pattie   3150  Spring  Si   Fairlax  VA  33031  

DavK)  J   Pattison   1035  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wasningtor-  DC  20036 Heallh  Insurance  Assn  ot  Ame'ica 


SSAVf 


Patton  Boggs  8  Btow 
Do  , 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Oo... 


550  M  St    NW  Washington   DC  30037 


Americar  Israel  Public  Attairs  Corrimittee  

Cargii!   inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

City  of  Bell  8  Bell  Community  Redeveiopmen"  Agenci 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Maritime  Institute  for  Research  8  inousfria;  Development . 

international  Communications  industries  Assn 


300  DC 
300  00 

13  500  0C 

590COC 

60C0C 

787  50 

10.384  62 


6,543  00 
1  550  00 


4  W  1... 

z:± 


6  065  20 
lOOCOC 
1 1  250  OC 
25  00 
3  667  OC 
lOOOOC' 

:  000  OC 

26.800.00 


4SSM 


3J4t.M 
2.4«0.«a 


18.00000 
19.512  00 


10,57500 
16.237  50 


29465  00 


1547  85 

7.334,80 


7175 
447  77 


e«76 


zn  66 

433  45 


16S87 


3  •  OOO  00 
12.500,00 

ajiuN 

USOJO 

"-— - — - 

M.7S0.IM 
750.00 

1.65000 

375,00 

lOOM 

93600 

5.00000 

50000 

10000 

5.545  29 

l.a5  37 
4565 

373  60 

1.100  00 
6.461 52 
10.03000 
2  62500 

50C0C 
34  025  49 

Advanced  Technology  Inc 
Air  Products  8  Chemicals.  Int.. 

Aiwa  America   Inc        

Ak3'  America  Ltd        ..„ 

Alain  Wertheimer         

Alaska  Crat!  Coalition 

Oo „ „ „ Aiexanoet  J  Baldwin  Inc 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


,  American  Assn  ot  Eouipment  Lessors  

American  Congress  on  Surveying  i  Mappmc        

American  Express  Cc  

,  .  American  International  Aulonobue  Dealers  ASSA 

,    Amertan  Logistics  Assi^ 

.  [  American  Maritime  Assn 

.  I  American  Slock  Exchange , 

.  I  Armcc  Inc „ „ 

.- '  Association  of  Professional  Ftight  Attendiiils. ..„. 

.    Association  ol  T'lai  Lawvers  ol  America . 

.,  Avon  Producis   inc  „..„., 

.    Bath  iron  Works  Corp \ 

Bethlehem  Steei  Corp _ 

,  1  Bic  Corporation 

A  BATus  Inc   !z.z!~ir_'"r.i"iLT™..~".""~" 

,  I  Casic  _..„ i 

,  i  Castle  8  Cookc  in:  

.  '  Cente-  City  Inner  Harbor  Management  Inc 

,  I  Chemtix  Technologies   Inc  

-I  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahorrta 

Cherokee  Nation  industnes  Inc  


Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange..... 

Do - Chrysle'  CorporatKin  .... 

Do „ ;  City  8  County  ol  Denver    

Oo _.     College  Savings  Bank 

Do,.  ..  .       -    , 

Do  , 
Do,. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Columbia  Farm  Credit  DistncI 

Columbia  Inc  

i  Corridor  Broadcasting  Core  

'  Costa  Rican  foreign  Trade  Committee.,, 

,'  Council  of  Graduate  Schckns 
C^oiite  inc  ,,....., 

CiGNA  Corporation  

Dealer  Action  Association , 

Do*  Fresti  fruit  Cc      


2  500  00 
300  00 

2  00COC 

I250  0C 
13  999  98 

1250  00 
59  00 

1680  50 
500  00 

917700 

5.000  00 


1.35000 
330.00 


330.00 


12375 

mioo 
'■jus 

33500 


1.50000 


18000 
1.26000 
642  50 
330  00 
99000 
52.50 


lies  00 


1.57082 
940 

900 

36"  90 


5  796  00 
11900 
282  40 


312 
5,00 


5.00 


too 


5.00 

"ie;M 

"s'db 


45  00 
62  00 
24  00 
500 
20168 


WOO 


UMI 


1952 
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>;ar\i;}tiiiii  gr 


F*ii| 


tmpjoyer  Cl*fi' 


Receipts  Expenditures 


Do 
h).. 

to.. 

D>.. 

D>. 

Ot.. 

Bd. 

D«.. 

Ot.. 

Dl.. 

Ol.. 

0>.. 

Dt.. 

0».. 

D».. 

Di... 

Di.. 

D(. 

D>. 

Dd.. 

Dd 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Ot.. 

Ot... 

Dl... 

Ot.. 

Ot 

Ot... 

Ot.. 

Do.. 

Ot.. 

Dd.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Dd.. 

Ot.. 

0».. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 

Ot- 

D»- 

Ot„ 

B»- 

BH.. 

Ql.. 

Ot.. 

Ot. 

0»„ 

at- 

Bt„ 
Bt„ 

I»- 

Ot- 

•t.. 
Pt. 

Bl.. 
to.. 
Bl.. 
Do. 
Ot. 
Ot.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Do. 
Bl.. 

at.. 

Bl.. 
Bl.. 
Bl.. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Dl.. 
Ot.. 
Bl~ 
Ot.. 
Ot.. 


Ot _ ....„ - 

Do 

«n*(»  R  PW   1875  fw  Slrwt  NW   #!??5  Wsshn^'or  OC  ?0006  

Paul  Hastings  ianolskr  i  Walket   !05C  ConnecIiCiit  Avenue  SW   #!2DC  Wasnmgton,  DC  20036.. 

Do 


Dirtjing  Industry  Size  Standards  Conmitlee  ;  OlSSC : 

Duly  Free  SlKipoefs  Gfoup  ltd 

DOVOK  IM 

(Kcttc  Reiat)ilii»  Coalition    

te<Jefali«i  ol  Postal  Police  Otficers 

Fiaft  Canlieii  llaiiam  SP*    

fidH'ly  Inwslofs  _ 

fishing  Vessel  0*nei  s  Assn  _ , 

fleiiVan  leasing  inc „ „ , 

fieedom  to  Adveitise  Coalition  , 

Fu|i  Pticto  film  USA  Inc  

Fundacion  de  Delensa  del  Comeno  Eitenoi , 

Fundacion  Pre  Imagen  le  Columbia     

Gana-AYoo  limited  

Geislai  Conlainei  Cafpciation  „., 

Col*elt  Inc  

Government  ol  rhe  Marsliait  Islands  , 

Gwetnraeni  ot  Iceland  „ 

Ovaries  Halbronn  ei  ai        

HitJdii  Sales  Cocp  ol  Amenca 

HoDCy  industries  Assn  

Immune  Resnonse  C«p  , 

Incwpofated  Research  Institutions  for  Seismology , 

Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industries 

Intcmatioiial  Tabricare  Institute  „ 

Inlernattonal  Thomson  Inc  , 

Itei  Containers  Iniemalional  Coro         , 

Kaiser  Aluminum  i  Ctiemicai  Coic       , 

Kenwood  USA  Corporation _ , 

i.ooc  Inc  „ „ 

Magnuson  Act  Coalition „ _ , 

Maraltw  01  Co , 

Mars  Inc     „ , 

Mass  Mutual , 

Matson  Navigation  Co  

Matsushita  [te:lric  Corp  o<  Amenca    

Maxell  Corp  ol  America  

May  Department  Stores  'Ji  

Metropolitan  lite  _... 

Minerals  Marketing  Corp  ol  ZimbaCwe , 

Mitsubisfii  fleclric  Sales  American  Inc _„. 

Mocatta  Metals  Corp  

Mutual  Benefit  life  .-.. 

Mutual  legislative  Committee 

MCI  Telecommunications  Inc „ 

Nakaiima  USA  

NHumicni  USA  

National  Assn  ol  i  ts  UnderwrilefS , 

National  Assn  31  Retail  Druggists      

National  CaWe  Television  Assn  Inc    „.... 

National  Con  serv   Inc  

National  IntergrouD  inc 

Sationai  Marine  Manulacturers  Assn 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn      

Navaic  Nation  „ 

New  York  Lite  Insurance  Co  , 

Newmoni  Mining  'Corp  

Norttiwestern  Mutual  Life      

NCNB  Texas  National  Bank  , 

NIC  Eleclronics    USA.  Inc  , 

NMTBA  National  Machine  Tool  Builder  s  Assn , 

Olympic  Fibers         , 

Onkyo  USA  Corp       , 

Options  Clearing  Corp _. „ 

KG  Bulk  Ships  Inc  , 

Pame  WebCer  inc  ...._ „ , 

Pjoneer  Electronics  lUSAi   Inc , 

Prince  George  Center  Inc     

Reinsurance  Assn  ot  America , 

Reliance  Group  Holdings   inc  _ 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  'Coalition  ,..„ , 

Retail  Tax  Committee 

Rice  Millers  Assn   „ 

Royal  Trustee  ltd  , 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp _ 

Sanyo  Electronics  Inc  , 

Save  Char^ule  Committee        , 

Seafood  Wholesalers  Inc       , 

Sharp  Electronics  Corp  , 

Charles  E   Smith  Companies    , 

Smokeless  ToOacco  Council.  Inc , 

Sony  Corp  of  America „ , 

Specialty  Seafoods      _ , 

Souibt  Corporation  „ 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank._ 

Sultanfale  of  Oman  

Teac  Corp  ot  America  , 

Teknika  Electronics  Corp        „ 

Ihornycraft  Giles  &  Co .  Inc , 

Toshitja  Amerca  Inc „„„ 

Trans  Ocean  ltd 


Dl 
Do.. 


Iransamerca  Leasing,  kc „ 

Triton  Container  

TDK  USA  Corp  

US  Ai!   Inc  

US  Tobacco  Co    „ ,.. 

US  Tuna  Foundation 

Union  Pacific  Corp  

Universal  lottery  Co  

University  of  Ar.zona  Foundatwo 

US  JVC  Corporation  

:  USX  Corp  

Waste  Management  inc         

Wayne  County  Micnigan         

Westmjhouse  Electric  Corp    

WWITV  

XTRA  Corp  

famatia  Electronics  Corp  USA 

Paramount  Communications  Inc 
Allegheny  Power  System  Inc  et  al 

Amdahl  Corporation   

CalMat  Company        

GAF  Corporation       


1.085.00 


6478 


64.?8 
93750 


915.00 


63000 
96.25 


u.n 


063 

1.645  00 

2.91500 

875.00 


4.18000 
17500 


0.28 


262  50 

412  50 


630  00 


38175 

'285.00 


33000 

iii 


45375 


5.062  50 

M.i29 


90000 


2.200.00 


96.25 
756.25 


325.00 


6429 
64.29 
64.29 


262.50 

55000 

330  00 


6,961  ?7 
330  00 


1000 


399 
4100 


4.00 
7100 


1600 
1250 


4.00 


34  00 


544  50 


1600 


20.00 
3600 


5.00 
■■■(j.05 

lb'66 


400 


52.30 


3100 


10.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


3.796.25 


64  29 


4  800  00 
2  200  00 
1.946,25 


1200 

50O 


5  00 


115.00 
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Organization  oi  Individual  Fiimg 


Empiovei  Ciien' 


Receipts 


ExoeiWituies 


Dc      „ 

Oo 

Do     _.._ "" 

Oc      „ 

Do  ■■  ■  ."."„■.■";    ; 

Do  „.L.i'" i;;."~z 

Larry  E   Paulick   2111  Eisenhower  Avenue  AleiaiKkia  VA  22314 '. !.U" 

Nell  Payne  1 1 1  Massachusetts  A,p    NW  :rd  Flooi  Washmglw.  DC  70001  

Tommy  I   Payne   14?5  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #525  Washington,  DC  20004  

RiChaid  A  Paysor   1115  Elbridge  Payne  Ro    #135  St  louis  MO  63017       

Norman  I   Pearson   •.303  Ne*  Hampshire  A»e    NW  Wasnmgion  DC  20036 , 

Ronald  Pearson   s:?  Fuji  Siieei   St    #201-  Washington   Df  20O03  „„„__..„„„ 

Russell  H  Pearson   1156  :5lh  Sireei  NW   « 101 5  Washington,  DC  20005 „, .. ^^ 

Peaison  ana  Pipkm   Inc   4?.  firsi  Sneef  SE    #308  WashinglMi,  DC  20003 

)oe  P  Peck  I'    15th  i  M  Streets   NW  Washington  DC  20005  __ 

Shelley  Peck    122  C  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20001  _. 

lee  Peckarsky  1101  15th  Street  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20OO5  

Randall  C  Pence  PO  Box  781  Herndon  VA  ??070  , „ ,„._.,... 

Nicholas  I   Penning   18C1  N  Moore  Streei  Arimgton  VA  22209   „ „. 

lames  C   Pennington   5535  Hempstead  Way  Sprmgfield  VA  22151 ..._.._... 

Pennsylvania  Power  i  lighf  Co   2  North  9!h  Stree!  Allenlown  PA  18101 „. _._ 

Barbara  K  Peouet   609  Bomtani  Street  Silver  Spring  MO  20910    _ „ „... 

Victor  I   Penni  |i    l'7f  Massacnusetts  Ave    NW  Wastungion  DC  20036 „._ 

James  W   Perkins   1  Beacon  Sireei   Rn   2200  Boston  MA  02108 „. ... 


RoOert  A  Perkins   1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036...„.. .... 

Peikins  Coie   1 110  Vermont  Aye    NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20005 

Do      _ 

Oo    ZZ"'Z'ZZZ'Z'ZZZ"ZZ"ZZ"'ZZZ"ZZZZZ1 

Oo  .„ 

Do  

ijary  I   Perkinson  453  New  le'sey  Ave,  St  WasNopon.  DC  20003 

Dc  „ 

Perkinson  J  Assocales.  Iitt,  453  New  lerjey  »w!.  »  lteiii«(ilO(i.^re 

Do    

Do      

Smesi  Michael  Perley  II?  St  Clair  Avenue  West.  ||I401  TotbIo.  Ontario  IMV  2Y3., 

Abigail  Penman   801  17!iiSi'ee'  NW    #  200  WaslliMlDi,  OC  20006 

Jetlry  L   Penman   1615  H  5i    NW  Washington,  00  20062 

leonard  Penman   5312  Iraiiwav  Dnve  Rockville  MD  20853    , 

Susan  Perry   |0b  l:th  Street   NW  Washington   0(  20005    „;.„ , 

Mark  Pertschuk   2054  University  Aye    #500  Berkeley  CA  94704 

Roxanne  Perugino  888  16th  Si    NW  Washington   DC  20006  ,...„ 

Oo  _ 

Oo  


Kawasaki  Motors  Corp  USA...^ „ 

KOJtc  Manufacturing  Gs        ..^.™.„ 

Paul  D  Lieb  ..„. 

flew  Thrill  Owners  Group  .„.„ 

Security  Lite  of  Denver      „._..„ 

lobaccc  Institute  „ „„ 

National  Spa  i  Pod  Institute 

Turne'  Broadcasting  System  Inc  

RIR  Nabiscc  Inc 

first  Capitol  Associates    Gateway  Mc. ...... 

fleet  Resenre  Assn       

fmlMssy  of  South  Africa „... 

J  C  Penney  Co  Inc         

tmbassy  3f  South  Af-ica  

National  Assn  o'  Home  BuildBS  Ol  Hie  U  S  . 

Children  s  Defense  Fund  

National  Council  nt  Savings  InstitutlolB. 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn  

American  Assn  ot  School  AdmimstratflfS 

National  Assn  Iw  Umfoimed  Services 


American  Soc  to'  the  Prevefition  o(  Cnielty  to  Aramah.. 

Hignway  Users  Fedwation  lor  Safety  i  MoliiMy 

Palmer  S  Dodge  ifor  Nalnul  Assi  o>  Bonl  Laiqca) .. 

Chrysler  Corporation        „ „ 

Arctic  Alaska  Fisnmg  Cofp _ „... ...^„ 

Boeing  Company  ,,..„, , , ,_.......„ 

Burlington  Resources         „...__. _.„ 

Cook  I'nie'  Region   Inc        

KOOtZnOOWOC    Inc  

Wood  Healing  Alliance 
Perkinson  &  Associate' 


For  Alliance  for  America's  Homeowneis) _. 

Perkinson  i  Associates  mc    for  Beneficial  Management  Cap  of  Amercal.. 

Perkinsor  &  Associates  inc    For  Nationa' Second  Mortgage  Assn}   

Alliance  for  Americas  Homeowners  

Beneficia'  Managemen'  Corp  ......... ^ ., „, 

National  Second  Mortgage  Assr       , 

I  Periey  S  Hurley  ltd    For  Canadian  Cf^nil  OH  tad  Rat) 

Federal  Asset  Disposmor  Ass"  

I  Chamber  of  Comrrierce  o*  me  L  S    ...._... 

Amert::an  Assn  for  Counseiinc  i,  Oevetopmoii _„ „ 

Ame'O'  Bus  Assn 

Americans  for  Nonsmoker-   Rights 

Banne-man  and  Associates  Inc  iforBerrul  University  College) 


Phillips  S  Peter   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue   NW   o800S  Washington.  DC  20004 „... 

Gordon  A   Peters  9191  West  Tulip  D'lve  Coiumbu:   IN  47?01      

Robert  Peters   342  West  15fn  Streer  New  lork   NV  10011      

Robert  A  Peters   P30  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Esther  Peterson   2001  S  Si    NW   #510  Washington   DC  "0009  

Geoltrey  G  Peterson   125C  Eye  St    NW   #90C  Washington  DC  2']fl05  

^enneth  W  Peterson  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Merchants  Bank  lower  Topeka.  KS  66612.. 

Ears  E   Peterson   1750  R  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20006 

Mary  Jo  Peterson   1957  E  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20006 

Sheryi  I  Peterson   1101  14th  St   NW  Washmjton  DC  20005         

Dayna  Petete   1325  G  Street   NW   #1003  Washington  DC  20005    _ 

Susan  F   Petniunas   1625  k  Street  NW   #750  Washington   DC  20006 

Michael  I   Petnna  Jr    1110  Vermoni  Avenue  NW   #800  Washington  DC  20005        

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ot  America   1 120  Vermont  Ave    NW   #1130  Washington  DC  20005... 

Siephan  Retry   1800  Massachuse'ts  Avenue  NW  Wasnmgton   DC  20036  

laura  M  Pettey   1776  Eye  Street   NW   #5 '5  Washington   DC  20006 

C  I   Petlit   1 730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036         

Mitchells  Peltit    1133  Gonneclicul  Ave    NW   #1000  Washington  OC20036...._ _ 

Brian  T   Petty   1901151    NW   #702  Washington   DC  20036         _ 

Peyser  Associates  Inc  1000  Vermoni  Ave    NW  #400  Washington,  OC  20005 „ ■... 

Oo     .._ _, 


Bannerman  8  Associates  Inc  ( for  Government  oi  Tunisia  i 
Banneiman  and  Associates    Inc    For  Sayvyer  Mille<  Group  (lor  Govermnent  dl  VKt 
Pfiiiippines , 

Geneial  Electric  Co  

juvenile  Products  Manufaciure"  Assn        

Morality  'P  Media   in:  „ ... „., 

National  Solid  Waster  Management  Assn „.... ... „ 

Intprnaiionai  Organization  of  Consumers  UmooS —._.„_.„._.__..„...__ 

Distilled  Soirits  Council  ol  the  U  S    Inc    „ ... .__ 

American  Petroleum  Institute „„..„ 

food  Marketing  Institute  _ 

National  Automotjile  Dea^rs  Assr    

American  Financial  Services  Assn    „ „ 

Popuiatioi  Environment  Balance      _..., .„„ 

Manyiiie  Corporation  ,,..: ...„ 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc „ _ 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Do _ .V _ 

Do  _ 

Steven  J  Ptister   1000  Connecticui  Aymue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 _.... 

lames  R  Phalen   1200  19th  Street   NW   #606  Washington,  DC  20036 

Pha-maceutical  Manufacturer,  Assn   HOC  15th  Street   NW   #900  Washington.  OC  20005 

Marshall  A  Phair   6103  Adirondack  Amanllc  TX  79106  „ 

Dennis  J  Phelan   1101  I'm  Si    NW    #605  Washington  OC  20036  

Mary  Frances  Phelps   105C  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #  760  Washir.'ton  DC  20036 -. 

William  C  Phelps   2929  Allen  Parkway  Houston   Tx  '?G19  

DeCorah  M  Phillips  1899  I  Street  NW  Fifin  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Deirdre  B  Phillips,  100  federal  Street  Boston  MA  02110 

Do  

Patricia  tynn  Phillips  PO  Box  10891  Mclean   VA  22102 _ 

William  G  Phillips  417  Snih  Street  Sf  Washington   DC  20003 - 

Dc  

Oc  

Phillips  Nizer  Beniamin  Knm  S  Ballon   40  West  57th  Street   32nd  Fiocr  New  Yotk.  N*  10019.. 

Dan  Phythyon   177!  N  St    NW  Washington   DC  20036  

loan  Piccolo   1350  I  Street  NW   #400  Wasnmgion   DC  20005  

Paulette  C  Pidcock   1 1 00  Connecticut  Avenue  NW   #530  Washington  DC  20036 -. 

Theodore  M   Pierce   1 300  North  1 7th  St    #300  Arlington  VA  22209  3899 

Wayne  Pierce   101  Constitution  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20001      _ 

Pierson  S  Hendricks  601  Indiana  Ave    NW  #900  Washington  OC  20004 


I  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

National  Solid  Wastes  Managemti*  Ass"       ,. 

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group    for   Phmp  MortBUS*)„.. 

International  Assn  ot  Onilmg  Cont'actors      

City  ol  Philadelphia  , 

Greyhound  Lines  Inc 

MacAndrews  K  ForOer  Holdings   inc..,_ . _„.., 

Metre  

Metropolilan  Toledo  Consortium  

Mothers  Againsi  Diunx  Driving    MADD) _. 

National  School  Heahh  Education  Coalitioti 

New  Vork  State  Brioge  Auihonty     „ 

Regional  Transit  Auihonry  

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Tians''  Auttorily „_...._.„.. 

NatKjnai  Retail  Merchants  Assn     

RCF  Group  „_. 


1054  31st  Siieei  NW  Washington  DC  20007., 


»1600  Washington  DC  20004  1703 

17th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006.. 


Person  Semmes  i  Finiey 

Do 

Oc 

Oc 
John  H  Pilcher   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW 
Piliero  ToOin  and  Mizza.  Fatrajul  Square  88 

Do     ;i;";"""!"I!"'"I!'"!I!Z""!!"!I!!"Z!!!!"!."!..!!...".! 

Dc  

Pillsbury  Madison  li  Sutro   166'  k  St    NW   #1100  Washington  DC  20006. 

Dc  

Dc 

Do    7""!'"!""""'''""""""!""™"'""!"."!!"!!!;!!".r."._ 

valene  f  Pinson  17?4  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  OC  20036.. 
Emily  C  Piper   PO  Box  3556  Washington  Ot  20007  


Southwestern  Pubhc  Service  Co „ _... 

Pacihc  Seafood  Praessors  Assr    

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  _ 

American  General  Corpoiatior  , „ 

General  Instrument  Corporation        

Bank  ot  Boston  Corporation 

F'rst  National  Bank  of  Bosio^         

National  Assr  pi  State  Agencies  for  food  OiStnbulMI .._. 

Association  of  Uniy  Envi'onmentai  Health  Science  CeiMB_ „ 

Association  of  Un<v  Programs  m  Occupalniial  Heallll  t  Slhl|t.„ 

Metai  Trades  Depanment  AFl-CIO    ,.., _ 

Riverbay  Corp  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  

Motorola   Inc  

Baltimore  Gas  i  Eiecfic  Cc  _.- 

National  Assr  ol  Surely  Bond  P'Oducer'-  

Umted  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  i  Joine's  o'  America _ 

Muftinafionai  Business  Services 

American  Land  Title  Assr  

Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate  ..._ 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company        „... 

Six  flags  Corporation  

National  Assn  of  Manufacture's  _ 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Mutual  fund  Managers .-, - „. 

fu|itec  Amenca   Inc  ...__ „ ™ 

National  Fire  Protection  Assn.... „ 

Villa  Banfi  USA  

Chevron  Corporation  . .... 

federal  Home  loan  Bam  of  San  Fianosco _. . 

Geneva  Steei  . 

Intermedia  Partners  „.„_.„..,...,„ ™..„™., 

Temis  Ramires  Oe  Arellano   „ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn  Inc  

American  Meat  institute 


2.06250 
1US5.0B 
2.591.00 

i'ji»7¥ 
311.25 


IJOOOO 
2.100.00 


10000 


15J)6000 

1.6060 
37,S0eJ0 
5.100.00 
7.100.00 
2.62500 

"isnoo 


15.000.00 


2.00000 


3.000.00 


2.687  50 

1.61300 

1,00000 

99000 

25000 

10000 
7.760.00 


200.00 

'jijiogoe 
„._™™ 

3jooigo 

250.00 
307.00 
SOOJN 


20J)00.00 

6300 

375.00 

200110 

4J00.00 


I.7S0.I0 

io.»2je 

4.6nA) 


M.000J0 
3.40O00 

■■23750.80 

wzsam 

10.00000 
22.318.25 
4.91400 
28.00000 

'6J00.00' 


2.415.00 

UfHtm 
2.625.00 


2.000.00 

4.500i)0 

43289 


28.35000 
9.00000 


12500 
73220 
25000 

'250  oi) 


1.34000 
2.00000 


31015 


24525 


29161 
24538 


2.01535 

800  00 


45000 


3JI1501 

28967 


7500 

1560 
62  09 
67  83 


6.80 


17.91512 


1.900.00 


17029 


22.31825 
148.98 
37400 

"TsUiii 


SS3« 

28531 


97065 
'■■■47« 


127  24 
5.810  84 

203.T8 


UMI 
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Organization  v  indrviduai  Filing 


Pi(W  t  *IJrt«]fY   ;?00  ;W  StW   NW   # 'OC  Wasnmston   DC  ?0036 

Do  „._„ 

Do  __„.™ 

Wwl  PW"  I'    f^OT  t  Pittiri   inc  j::  FksI  Strw!   S[   *;08  *a5ninet0fl.  1X2(1003 -«^™„ 

lett'tr  i  F>ifrucce*i  0*  Cmliai  Pan  v^m   »\\^  '^lana   Nfi  6ji08        _„™™ 

Do  „ 

Do  „.„„ 

Wiun  P  Pitts   i66M  Siteel   NW   #3CIC  *as/iinglor   OC  ?0(K)t! _ 

PtSO  Pizra   733  IStli  Strwt   NW   #9;?  WaMiinBIOTi  OC  20005      

Plains  CoHon  Ooiws  -nc  4il0  [ojleKOOd  iuttock  H  '9<U        

Plwiliff  Employncnt  Lawyns  ikssn  §1 1  Itocanlile  Litxarv  Bk);  4M  Watout  SInel  QrcdnIL  ON  4S202 

Reuben  C  f^lira   l!l  SW  CdunHw   #TO  Pwtlana  OS  9??0; _. 

»»«W  Plejei  I:M  Connecticiit  A«    NW  #?B5  Wasnmgion  DC  ?003i „ 

lijrtlu  RacW  Plollun  2300  "I  Sirwl  Nl«  #9i0  WasHmgtwi  DC  ?003? „™_ „. 

f   R  Ptairt  400  Fisl  Slr»l  NW   #  lU  *asHm|Ion  K  20001        ..„.._..._„ 

Retwxa  S  Poe,  PO  Bo>  2450  Oatisbutg  WV  26302  24n:;  

WW  »  Pomdeitei  3«05  West  Alabama  Houston,  'X  '"22'  

Marc  R  PoKW  Sonte*  1  Ifcdiacmd  1350  Ne*  York  »«■    NW  Wasninjton.  OC  20005., 

Ofatt  Poie,  1400  16tri  Street  NW  Washington  OC  200360001        

Minity  Poladi  One  Oeenwch  «a«  PO  Boi  2568  Giewwch  CT  06«3(._..„ .„ 

Kidiele  Pi*ak   1909  K  Strew  NW  Waslnngton  OC  2iOC4s _, 

Alfred  II  Pntad   1701  K  Street   NW   #503  Washinglw  DC  20006 

WW  Pomeran;   1319  F  Street  NW   #300  Washington  DC  20004  

Amy  I  Pomtlm,  1022  15tti  Street  NW   #300  Wastimgton   DC  2O0O5.._„ 

WW  F   Pontius   130  Nonti  Carohna  Avenue  S£  WasHmgion  OC  20OO3...-_____^. 

liMard  T  Porcaro   1615  I  Strwl  NW   #1210  Wasnmttoc   DC  20036 , 

Port  ol  Seattle  PO  8oi  1209  Seattle  WA98i:.  , 

Porter  Wnght  tHorris  S  Arthur   1232  20t^  Street   NW  4I^  Fkw  Waslwiglon.  OC  20036-2395 

J  Craig  Potter   1233  20tti  Street   NW   #400  Washington  DC  20036 

WW  C  Pouland   57;"  Martei  B9  Dallas  'X  '5206  „, 

Josepd  t   Pomel!  Ir    1901  I  Street  NW   #  12C  Washington   DC  20036  „, 

Ponreil  Goldstein  F.3/er  4  Murpny  DO;  "•ni'j'vama  Ave    NW  6tli  Floor  Washington,  OC  20004... 

ifcZ ■■"■'" 

Oi.. 
Oi- 
Bl. 

k. 


»i- 
k.. 
Bi„ 
ft.. 


Do 

WW  I  Power   31;  161h  Si    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20006  _.„.„.„ 

Prattler  Seeger  Doolinte  1  Farmp    :>,i)i]  M  St'eel  NW   7th  Floor  Waslimgtai.  K  20036 „ 

Do  ..„ 

Do  

Da«d  I  Ptatt   1130  Connec'icul  «ve    NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Rodent  Pratt  303  i#ymar  Sfeet  Waithair-   MA  02134 

Preston  Itwgiimson  [il's  S  Hoiman   I'i:  Ne»  tork  Avenue  NW  #500  Waslwiglon.  DC  20006- 

fit , 


Do 

Do 

Pteli  Flaherity  Belrveau  4  Pachios  443  Congress  Slr»'  Por'iano   Mf  041OI  

lames  M  Pnce,  730  Po*  Street  San  Fiancrsco  'IK  94109  

Woodruff  in  Price   1331  Pennsytvania  Ave    NW   #560  Washington  DC  20004.. 
Pno  Witeitnise.  1801  «  St.  i««.  #7oo  Wastunjlon.  DC  20006 


Od.. 
Do 

Do 


PXnoi  Pr*   1350  Comieclicot  A«eiiue  NW   #620  Wasitmgton  OC  20036   „  ...  . 

W*an  Prmle.  1725  H  St    NW,  #914  Washington  DC  20006  

George  W  Ptitts  )r    1745  Jefferson  Davis  Ffwy    #1200  Arlington  »A  22202 „   .  _  . 

Sf*i«»  Ptolst,  1250  E»e  Street.  NW   #900  Washington  DC  .°0005       , „ 

PtocomctitiH  Rad  Sleermg  Comnnee  c  o  V>xx»  Uvelle  J  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Piftstmrgli  PA  15219 
Sliun  E   Prodor  )r    11812  HitOimgs  Post  Lane  Ranville  MD  208^2 
PtoW  Stong  Counal  of  Amerca  20  N  Wactei  Drive  Chcago  il  60606 
GeriU  R  Prout.  1627  K  St    NW  #500  Washington  DC  20006 

Peler  D  Promtt,  1101  17tti  Street  NW   #400  Washington  DC  20036 

PrudBilal-B«*  Secuntes  mc.  100  Gold  St  Nev»  York  NV  10292  

James  C  Pruitl,  1050  17th  St    NW  #500  Washmgton  DC  20C'36  ,  ..'..■"""  ' 

PnlWc  Citimi  Heattti  Restart*  Group,  2000  P  St    l«r  #'00  Washmgion  X  20036 _> 

PuMk  Dtiaii,  mc,  2000  P  Street  NW  Washmeton  DC  20O36  ^^ 

Pubte  Emplorec  Department,  AflOO  815  16th  SI    NW  Washington  K  20006 _ 

Putlic  Land  Users  Sociely  6824  19th  West  PO  Boi  282  lacoma   WA  9S486..™ 

Pul*c  Resource  Associales   1815  H  Street   NW   #600  Washington   DC  20006 ,  ,,    ,  ,,,   .,      „ 


fmployer  Client 


Receipts 


[lOenditures 


Association  'or  Governmental  Leasing  an<3  Finance 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

Embassy  ol  Sout6  Africa 

McGrath  North  Mullin  S,  Kratz  PC  iFor  Nebraska  Catholic  Conference) 

McGiath  North  Mullin  5  Uralz  PC  ■  For  SeptembertesI  Salute  to  Labor  Inc 

McGrath  Nortn  Muilm  J  Krai?  PC  i  For  UNO  Mavenck  Boosters   Inc 

Amdahl  Of) 

National  Center  'or  Clinical  infant  P'og-ams 


Netco.  Inc 

Brown  t,  Roof,  tiic. 

Wee  txecutive  Research  Forum 

Unf^  Iransoo'lalion  Union 

CNG  Transmission  Core 

Ccumbia  Gui'  'ransmission  Co 

Sol'"  Hadley  fieclnc  L  gnl  Depa'tmenI 

National  WiKfiiie  Fednalion 

NAC  Re  Corp 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Security  Pacific  Corp 

HAL  I 

American  Veterinary  Medicat  ten. 

New  Beginnings  At  Meadows 

Metroeoiitan  Life  Insurance  Cos..., 


Coalition  lor  Environmental  Energy  Balance 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (tor  Ptulip  Moms,  USA) 

Ojiivy  4  Mattie'  

Bayiey  Setor  Hospital        

Committee  lor  Competitive  Marketing 

CORETECH 

federal  Natonai  Mortgage  Assn 

floor)  Contr.^i  Advisory  Commitlee    ._. 

flOU'  'Corporation 

Hadson  Ewl'ic  inc 

ffewie"  Packard  4  Cc 

Hilac"!  Sales  Corp  ol  Amenca 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

National  Multi  Housing  Councn        „ 

Public  Service  Company  ol  Indiana.  Ire  „ ..._.._ 

Republic  9i  Patau   „ ...„ ._.,„. 

Starrett  Housing  Corp „„..,„..„..._. „ „ 

Sunbelt  Carp  „...„.. 

Wesi-nghouse  Electric  Corp  

American  Fed  ol  Labor  4  Congress  ol  industrial  Organizations 
Cadmium  Council   Inc 

Lead  industries  Assn   inc    ...^„„.„.„..™„„„„ „..„... 

Salzgine'  A  G  ...._..„.,„..„._„.^.„ _„_.. 

American  insurance  Assn  „ ^ 

Thermo  Electron  CoroOfalioo„ „ 

Alaska  loggers  Assn  „ 

Ameiican  Fores!  Resou'ce  Alliance „ „.„.._ 

American  P'esident  Lines  ->,„..,™, ^ ^ 

Arctic  Sounder  Enterprises   inc      „.„,.„... ..„.. 

Bay  Tankers  inc  .„..„..„ ,. 

Beilingnam  Cold  Storage    „ 

Burlington  Nortriern  Railroad.,. - „ , 

Caiisi)  Corp  „...„..„ „..._..., 

Coastal  Tiansocnation  Inc ,_.,_ .,., 

Computer  Systems  Policy  Protect  , ^ , 

Council  on  Research  4  technology  ....„....„ _, 

COMPACT  „..„.„ 

Data  General  Corp   „...„..„..„..„. 

[aringuake  Prceci ._ 

fusion  Power  Associates ^ , 

Hewletl  Packard  Co  , 

IftSlitulo  Lalinoamencanc  del  Fieiro  v  ei  Acero  ■:  ILAf A)..„.„.. 

Intelsat „.„.™ 

Jackijn  Laboratory  „.„..„ «_—.—»—. 

Lutheran  Medical  Cente'     „..„..„.__. 

Mar'in  i  Point  Heaim  Care  Center  

Nafmnai  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance 

National  Private  Truck  Council  „,„,„..„„„.. 

OMI  Corp  

Pacific  Medical  Cenia 

Pitney  Bowes       

Port  ol  Seattle 

Seattle  Organizing  Comm  ...„, 

South  Dakota  Dept  of  Iiansportation.™. 

Sunmar  Shipping   Inc „ „,., 

Telecommunications  Inc  , 

Transportation  institute  

Tri  City  Industiiai  Development  Cound.. 

United  States  Cruises  Inc  

University  ot  Washington 

Wfieeiabraioi  

Energy  Ellicient  Insulation  ManulacfurBS 

Sietia  Dub  

CSX  Corporation  ., _„ 

Ameriican  iron  4  Steel  instilute 

General  E^ct'ic  Company    

Investment  Company  Institute 

Southmark  Corporation  

Union  Labor  liie  insurance  Cc         

financial  Accounting  Foundation       

Alliance  '0  S.^vp  Energy  

Rockwell  International  Corp  

Distilled  Spi'ii!  Council  ol  the  US,  hK.. 


National  Turkey  Federation 


fMC  Corporation  ...„„.„ 

American  President  Companies.  Lld....™„ 

Texxo,  Inc.... »..».»,..-..». 


10.919.00 
12.99240 


64.00 

10,17600 

17.620.40 

1.620.00 

360.00 

57.000.00 

700.00 

7.125.00 


1.410.0 


1.92000 


92400 
•jijjjj-jjjj 


400.00 

■'ii!5.do 


1.710.00 


UStO 


1.650.00 
1.938.50 


1.60660 
6.00000 
365.00 
1.277.50 
36500 
547  50 
182  50 
5M25 


1.(75.00 
2.00000 
12.00000 


1.30000 
11.87400 


63.114.89 
3.783.28 


23269 


10.324  38 

130  00 
1717  00 


51.78655 

79361 
1.146  07 


6400 


8000 

8  00 

255  29 


33406 


12500 


750.00 


24.590.85 


IJOOOO 
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1955 


|>ganiration  or  Individual  'iling 


Employer  Oien' 


Recapfs 


LipemMures 


Public  Strategies  620  Congress   #310  Austin  TX  7870] 

Do 
Public  timber  Purchasers  Group  612  SW   Broadway   #608  Portland  OR  9/205    "'"" 

Theresa  Pugh  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500-N  Washington  OC  20004-1703 

Philip  N  Puliz^i  li     1667  K  Street   NW   #600  Washington  DC  20006 ._„. 

David  E   Pullen   1625  R  Street   NW   #750  Wasnington  Df  '0006         ^_„ 

lohn  R  Purcell   204  f  Street   NE  Washington   DC  20002  ^ """ 

Thomas  W  Purcel!   1730  North  Lynn  Street  Arington  VA  22203 ...._„„._ 

Sue  P  Purvis  PO  Bo>  14042  St   Petersburg  Fl  33733  

Do  

Earle  W  Putnam   5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20016 

Howard  Pyle  III   1050  i7ih  Street  NW   #55C  Washington  DC  20036 

Roben  N  Pyle  4  Associates  3222  N  Street  N*  « 32  Washington  DC  20007 

Do 

Dc  

Do  ;  ;."■."  "■;■"■; 

John  R  Ouarles  Jr    Morgan  Lewis  4  Bakius  1800  M  St    NW  WeNngton.  K  20036. 
William  A  Ouinlan   ,5045  Riva  Rd  Riva   MO  21140 

Dc  „  "    ' 

Earl  C  Ouist  1850  M  Street  NW  #600  Washington  DC  20036 

George  Gregory  Raab  2000  I  Street  NW   #200  Wastimglon  DC  20036 ..,.,.. 

Mark!  Raabe   1615  151    NW   #1320  Washington   DC  20036 ..,.„ 

Theresa  Rabel   1771  N  Street   NW  Washington  5c  20036  , 

Steve  Rabin   1901  l  Street   NW   #320  Washmgion  DC  20036  , 

Alei  Radin   120C  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW   #  K  7  Washington  DC  2O036 

Do 

Oc  

Radio  Television  News  Directors  Assn  1717  K  Street  NW,  #615  Washmgion.  OC  20006 

W  A  Radz*wicz  40C  First  Street  NW  #708  Washington,  DC  20001. 

less  A  Rae   lOOi  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Wasnington  DC  20004  

Ragan  4  Mason,  1156  15th  Stteel  NW  #800  Washington.  OC  20O05.. 

Oc     .   


Sammons  Enterprises  inc 
Southwest  Airlines  Co 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 


National  Assn  ot  Manutactunrj 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Manville  Corporation  

Na'kjnai  Frozen  Fooc  Assaiatior"'      ....... 

Printing  industiies  ot  America  i.nc     ..„.„ 
Morida  Power  Corp  ..„„ 

iiorida  Progress  Core  ..♦«* 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union   AFi-CtO.„„ 
Houslor  Lighting  4  Power  Compaity...^..... 

Eikem  Metals  Company       ,^ „ , ,,.„^ 

International  investor'   inc    „ 

StralCOl  

Welch  Foods  inc _„ „ 

National  Environmental  Development  AsB) ..™ , ,,  ,.  .,    

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn  Inc _..„.. „„ 

Retail  Bakers  ot  America  „.......* 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA   mc  .._ _ „., 

Medtronic  Inc  ...__„„.....„„„ _._ 

Merck  4  Co  Inc  ....... ,  ,„  ,,.  .,, 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters .....,„„ . 

Ogitvy  4  Mather  „ 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  _ 

I  Radin  4  Associate;  Inc  i  Foi  Washington  Public  Power  SuaJly  ^fiim) .. 
Washington  Public  UIiMy  Disfic's  Assn  


Brotherhood  ot  Railroad  Signalmen 
American  Council  ot  Lie  Insurance  Inc.. 

American  Bureau  ol  Shipping  

Ame'ican  Shic  Building  Co  „.„.„. 

Bechtei  Corp  ,,.  ,, 

ChiWrens  Television  Workshop 


18.750  00 
3.000.00 


42100 

2Si.» 

1.080.00 

50000 

2.50000 

2.47500 

625JI0 

"5666"6o 

4.250  00 
1000  00 
3.000  00 
3.750  00 
1.000.00 


Kelly  Rahach  PO  Box  67174  Cuyahoga  Falls  Ofi  44222 

Tanya  A  Rahall  2033  M  Street  NW  #900  Washington,  OC  20036.. 

Richard  W  Rahn   1615  H  St    NW  Washington   DC  20062 

Thomas  F   Railsback,  2000  M  Street   NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


Commonwealth  ot  Pennsylvania 
Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems  nc 

Marcc  Shipyard  Seattle        

National  Bulk  Carriers  Inc  

RJ  Reynolds  Nabisco  Inc     

R I  Reynolds  lotjaccc  Cc 

Sea  Land  indust'ies  inc 

Security  Pacitic  Leasing  Corporation 

Security  Pacift  National  Bank 

Stimson  Lumber  Cc  4  Miller  Redwood  &.. 

Territorial  Savings  4  Loan  Assn 

US  Telephone  Assn _ ...... 


Dc 
Oc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 


American  Task  Force  for  letanon  „ , 

Cfiamber  ot  Commerce  ol  'he  L  S  ,  .,,  ,,  , 

Graham  4  James  i  For  American  Hawan  Cruises) 

Graham  4  James    For  Attorneys  Title  Guaranty  Fund  IncI    

Graham  &  James  -ForR  R  Donneiley  4  Sons  Company  

G'aham  4  James    For  Federal  Administrative  La*  Judges  Confeiwce)  ..„ 
Graham  4  James  i  For  Federal  Judges  Association 
Hmiano  America  Line  Westours  inc    For  Graham  4  lames 

Graham  4  James  ifor  Illinois  Health  Facilites  Authority, 

Graham  4  James  i For  Mutual  ot  Omaha,'  

Graham  4  James  :For  National  Council  ot  U  S  Magistrates) . 

I  Graham  4  lames  iFoi  Stock  Intormation  Group) _ 

Graham  4  James  '  For  Walt  Disney  Company! „ 


Railway  Labor  Executives  Assn   400  Fust  St    NW   #804  Washington   DC  20001 

Railway  Progress  Institute   700  North  Fairfax  St  Alexandria  VA  22314  „ „.^ 

Rainbow  Lobby  1660  L  Street  NW  #204  Washinjton  DC  20036  _. „ 

Kathleen  Marie  Ramsey  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20007 

James  D  Range,  1 1 55  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20036 Waste  Management  Inc      .  ..  

Rebecca  G  Range,  90;  15th  Street  NW   #500  Washington  DC  20005 „„ '  Texas  Air  Corp 

D  Michael  Rappoporl  PO  Box  52025  Ptmenix   AZ  85072         „ _ „ i  Sail  River  Project 

Kenneth  E  Raske,  555  West  57fh  Street  New  York  NY  10019 „ „ „ Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn 


Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 


Larry  Rasky.  253  Summer  Street  Boston  MA  02210 

Magda  A  Rataiski,  Three  Commercial  Place  Norfolk  VA  23510  2191      

Roterf  Ratliffe  5808  Lake  Washington  Blvd    3id  Fl  Kirkland  WA  98033-7397... 

lotin  W  Rauber  Ir    1250  Connecticul  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20037  

Carol  L  Raulston,  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

G  David  Ravencraft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW   #507  Washington   DC  .'0036  . 

William  R  Rawson  950  N  Glebe  Road   #160  Arlmgton  VA  22203  1824 

Bruce  A  Ray  Bruce  Ray  4  Company  420  C  Street  NE  Washington   OC  20002  .. 

lonn  K  RaytHjrn,  1801  K  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20006  1"!!!.".".".~Z!."1"Z 

Ralpfi  Rayburn  403  Vaughn  BIdg  807  Brazos  Austin   n  78701 _ 

Helene  Rayder   1020  19fh  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington  DC  20036       

Dawd  A  Raymond,  1025  Connecticul  Ave    NW   #1014  Washington  DC  20036 „_„...™. 

Linda  S  Rearick,  1120  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Recording  Indust^  Assn  of  America  Inc   1020  19th  St ,  NW  #200  Washington,  OC  20036 _.. 

John  M  Rector,  205  Daingerfield  Rd  Alexandria  VA  22314        

Fred  I  Redeker,  811  Rusk.  #200  Houston  TX  77002      , , , 

Donald  L  Redfoot  1909  K  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 

DwigM  C  Reed,  1101  16th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20036    _ _. 

Jo  Reed.  1909  K  Sfreel  NW  Washington,  DC  20049  _ 

Mary  Reed,  600  Maryland  Ave    Sw  #700  Washington  DC  20024  

Michael  L  Reed,  1100  15lh  Street  NW  #900  Washington  OC  20005  

Joseph  M  Rees  Francis  Mcginnis  4  Rees,  Inc  lOOO  Potomac  Street  NW  #401  Washington,  OC  20007. 
Do  

Milcliell  Reese  1700  K  Street.  NW  #1204  Washington  DC  20006    " 


Rasky  4  Company  iFor  National  Cable  Television  Assn).. 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

McCaw  Communications  Cos _.. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc .„ ... 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc 

Ashland  Oil  Inc 

American  Boiler  Manutacturers  Assn .. 

Bayiey  Selon  Hospital       

Uniied  Gerer  Institutions „ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp _ 

Texas  Shrimp  Assn  

American  Express  Company 

Enserch  Corporation 

American  Bankers  Assa _,„„ 

Nationai  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists 

Houston  Bankers  Association  

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons        

Nationai  Soft  Drink  Assn 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Nationai  Federation  ot  Independent  Business  (Nfie;.. 

Pftarmaceofcal  Manufacturers  Assn    

Exhaust  Systems  Professional  Assn     _ 

Nationai  Coalition  Burn  Center  Hospitals 
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..._....._._.„.„__.._.____„„„-        Songwriters  Guild  of  America 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

Reese  Commumcalions  Companieslnc    2111  Wilson  Boulevard  #900  Arlington  VA  22201 Citizens  tor  Sensible  Control  ot  Acid  Rain  ICSCAII). 


Do 
Beniamin  F  Reeves,  1100  17th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

J  Ronald  Reeves,  2345  Crystal  Drive  Arfinglon,  VA  22227  

Martin  A  Regalia,  1101  IStti  Street  NWn  #400  Washington  DC  20005 

R  Brent  Rejan  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20OO6 
Timothy  J   ifegan,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #500  Washington  DC  20004 
Jotm  T  Reggitts  Jr    95  Boonlon  Avenue  PO  Box  470  Boonton  NJ  07005 
Regional  Airtne  Association.  1101  Connectcut  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
David  K  Retii  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  #700  Washington  OC  20024 
Reicnier  Oioate.  AppeltMum  4  Wippman.  1701  K  Street  NW      '"" 

Do   '::"!!!!!!;!~"!"""!;;!!;i!"";;"!!""!""Z"z™z" 

Do 

Reid  4  Priest  nil  19th  Sf    NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 

Dc  

Oc        


Philip  Morris  USA 

Burley  4  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Expon  Assn  . 

US  Air   Inc 

Nationai  Council  ot  Saving  Institutions 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp 

Corning  Glass  Works. _._...™ „ 


National  Fed  of  Independent 

#700  Washington,  DC  20006 Republic  of  Guatemala 

RepublK  of  Nicaragua 


Unrted  Coconut  Assn  ot  the  Philippines  ,,  ,, 

Rodolfo  2efaya  

Ofy  of  Ptiiladelptiia  

Cornmiftee  ol  Corporate  leiecommunica'ions  UseiS. 

ClAC  Group  „ 

Edison  Electric  Institute       „„. ,.. .„-_ 

Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co ... 
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WiAnetiKi  X  ?0006 

1     .'0?4 

*i  i*n;lon  DC  ?0006 

•  'jw  WasKinslon  OC  ?(I036 

-  "{'on  OC  ?M09         ,      , 

X  .'0001 _„ 


J  Philadetp^ia  InOusIriai  D^vetopm^m  Oc 
,  1  Pride  Retining,  Inc 

duo*  Island  Inc „,. 

Smin  Barney  Hvm  Uphani  &  Co.  Inc  „. 

SPO  iKtinotogies 

TfansolUSA,  Inc 

Utility  Decctnmssionint  Tai  Group 

Ford  Molw  Comiuny     

Morality  in  Media  Inc  „. 

tesocialw  ot  National  Advertisers.  Int.... 


)udy  Sensww   ?0O0  K  Sl'ee' 
Riiev  Ret»o  ^6"'  In  Sir»'  HV 


Vincpn!  P  Reusing 
Afar  V  Reutnef  ;' 
AiUf  R  Reiirjei  1 
Ren«  Reyfnoofl  1  j! 
I*ar>  Anne  RevnoW', 
■'-derict  «  RtMdes 


Alan  H  R«:iai';<»)''  ■ 
Donna  Ricnar^^r  . . 
MTir  C  Rtfiaf-^sor  , : 
WW  G  Rcnarlsof  ; . 
«  0  Ricfiar^yjii  'i: 
iWaifen  S  Ricnar3vy 
«eyey  5  Rictiac*on 


NW  *asnin?ton  OC  ?0006      „... ...... ..„. „ ,..^.. 

H*  »■<"  *r.1(r;tir   OC  ?0fl06  

Baitiay  I   Resir   i-;."  »  Si    NW   »■'-   *j,nnj':,r   DC  JOOOb  

Rewucce  Ifchnta:  >i5ui:a"''    J5A     "■    '  r  • 'KIA  330  Seventti  *«Biiie.  )|I1902  NeiK  Tort.  NY  10001 

Re'ireO  OHiceis  Aisn   ro:  N  ^asMiRior  =■   »*iar«if,a  VA  ?23H _ „... 

win  H   Reuc.   U  !-init>  l^acf  Sew  »;»>   "i';,".!:'-  „..,.._._.._..„_._..,„..„...,..„™... 

51:  I  STeei  ¥W   »;..    *3Wi™ion  DC  ?0036 .. „.„..„..„-.... 

'  N  51'»e'   N*  HusnirBion  DC  .'0036  „ _ 

k' Conn^c'icy' A»»    "i*   » 1  rOO  Wasnmjton  OC  20O36 _- 

;  P?m;,U3nia  »v»  "iW   #!x'>"  "1  *?  ^inftin   ric  P0004 

:'\\  'an  lanes  :.':» -iir'a-   <'  :-  :       „ 

:;.  Wteisor  Dav  H.^iivtat    '•...:  A;  -,■  i    rt  ???0?, „..„ _ 

yace  fi»n  Rice  SOO  Maryland  «v*    5W  *j«ing'cw   DC  .'X';*  - 

lames  [   R^:^  I'    :\";  Cwnec'CLi  A»p    NW    »:.«"  *asliington  OC  ?0O36     

RlC^a^d  RicfiacK  La«  .Wicp  )!  Ricati  R.ciarT,  :  ;r  thomas  Je«ei5oii  Street.  N*».  6tli  Fl  WJSlmnlon.  DC  20007 . 
Oc  ....„,.,„..„.... „., 

w  s-  N*  Wisptr^'on  ix  .'003?   .7.!!!i.z"zr'm™ii-r 

V  5''»e'   NW   ».''>;  Wayiington  DC  20005...- „...„- .—. 

jm  »v«njf  Kf^.  <D(«  Ny  10178  

>r*c!icu'  A»»  NW   #830  Wasninglon.  DC  20036 _ 

••  $■■*•   NW   «-::.  Wasnm^ton  DC  ZD006 „ _.., 

Penrsyivaiiia  A«    SE  Wasnmgton  DC  20003 „ 

fe-  11-:  WasniHtw  U3v«  MO  ?0MO _...„.„.„._.._..„.„„...,. 

Lars  Ricnetsai  I'.i  Masiacusetf,  A»er,ue  NW  Wasrimglon  DC  20036 -.^— .-..„..„..„...„, 

!.»<,  Renter   ISf:  Sceedmav  Souwaf  Dayiona  Beac-;  Fl  3?015..-- „......_..^_-„.. . 

Dc  ...... _.. 

Mai  Rcnwiar   .'.'lOC  «  Slr»e'   NW  i:<-  i\m  Wasnington,  OC  20006     , _ , 

:ames  G  Rtna'is  ,0C  Sieamocai  Road  Gieenwicn  CT  06830-'149    - 

lai-v  D  Rickaids  lOC  Maryland  A»e    SW  #208  WastiinBton  OC  20024 _..., 

Lweii  i  Ridsexay  Nc'"  DaMia  Pfoleum  Council  PC  Bo>  139i  Bisnardi.  NO  58502 

t   'jeorge  R«de(   iOOO  Wiisor' Blvd    » 3000  Arlmglon,  V*  22209  .....™„_,..- 

Dr  Marti  RiedY   :!};  l^in  Si'ee'   NW   #400  Wjsnmgton  DC  20005 _...^.„„. 

Marl  loespf  RierN  fw   :'-  Pennsyt.ania  A»e    MW   7tn  floor  *asliingtfl«.  DC  20006  

Gan^  B  Rien'.ar    "■J!"  5!    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20005 

ier' t   Riepma  ;;0i;5in5l    ftW  #202  WaslwiBton,  OC  20005 

•   Ptiiiiti  Rigj.n   !608  «  St    NW  Washmglor  OC  20006 , 

Wesley  1   Rmer   464' forfies  BM  lanftam  MO  20? 06 

Susar  R.iey   ;i::  Ne*  »iii  4^    NW  #900  WasAiofton.  OC  20005-2102... . 


Association  ol  American  PuDiisners  

Reno  Cavaiuiigh  &  Hormg  (for  Amerind  Risi  Management  'Corp).. 
Rino  Cavanaugti  i  Hormg  (For  Housinc  Autnoniy  Insurance  Inc).. 

National  Committee  lo  Preserve  Social  Secy^'y  i  Medicare    

Gride  Corporalnn _ 

Coca.ColaCo _ „ _ 


Do 
Ol.. 


Do  .,  

Riissell  C  (Tmi!   i  "OC  Pensyivania  Ave    Sf   #500  Wasnmgton  OC  20006.. 
wm  S  Ricoey   'iO  15IP  Si    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20005 


«3=r 


Wj-.n^-,-' 


J'on  K20O36 

■-.'•on  OC  20009  11« 

:«:  20004  

SA  Wasnmgton.  K  20036. 


Riselli  1  P-essier  PC    i22i  19tli  SHee'  NW 
:aroi  A  Risnei   1/18  Connecticul  Ave    NW    - 
txard  W  Rissing  lUl  19in  Street  NW  Wj  • 
leanne  M  Rilcn*   Wi.  PennsvNan.a  ».e    N*  i 
Leslie  Sue  Rifts  Morgan  l?v>i:  <  Boo  u'   .'i 
yaienlin  j  Riva   W.-^  Eilioi  Ptacp  NW  Wj^t.^ 

ivene  f   Rrverj  l.."  i  <'■  St'ee'   5t  Wastimglon  OC  ;000j  

Rivers  Iramor  Dovie  s  .wf  itc   m  Catanwre  Blvd  Fast  Providence  SI  02914  „.„„.„ 
Rivwi  Radlei  Dunne  &  Bayii.  ii.'j  :  Slieel.  MW.  #1025  Nasjuigtoii.  X  20OO5._-_^„ 


Ne*  y[iri  Comm  ol  Inli  Comm  ol  Passenger  Lines ....—... ....«..—......... 

Metropolitan  lile  Insurance  Cos  

Inll  Union  Uniled  Aulo  Aerospace  S  Agnc  Imolemem  Workers 

Nonprescnptior  Drug  Manufacturers  Assn  

National  Assn  o(  Manulactuieis „ _ , 

AM  Potomac „ „....„«.„..„..„.„...,.. ... 

loral  Corporation   ..„„._„_„„...^._._ 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federafion 

Stun  Oil  Co  _ 

HuglKS  Aiicra'l  Company        „ , „. 

Unwersxiad  Autonoma  de  Guadalaiara..... „.,.._ 

American  Putilic  Power  Assn  .„„ „.„ 

American  Nurses  Assn  „ .^ „..„ „.. 

Morgan  Lemis  i  Bociius    For  Underwriters  at  Uoyd's.  london) 

Souttiern  Companv  Services  inc  „ 

Transportation    Communications  UniOT'  _ 

Washington  lofiov  Group  inc  ;ForPieslon  Corp) ,„.„..„..,„.„. „„.„ 

Washington  LoOtiv  GrouD  inc  i  For  Pieslon  C«p) .    ."„»_ „ 

Halioiial  Cat*  television  Assn  inc  ........................ 

National  Assn  loi  Slock  Car  Auto  Racino  ;nc    NASCAR) „ , 

National  Motorsports  Comm  o*  ACCUS  HA  mc  ,, _..„ 

National  Committee  to  P'ese've  Social  Securty  and  Medicare  , 

Creen*icti  Capital  Markets  inc  

National  Assn  of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging         , 

American  Petroleum  Inslilule  „ „...„.._..„.„.„„...., 

Internationai  Telephone  S  Telegraph  Corporation „ ,.„^,.....,_ 

National  Council  lor  Savings  Institutions -.._._..„ „..„..-..«._„.—.... 

Shea  &  Gould   For  Haiti  t*est  Indies.  S.A.) 

National  Assn  oi  Realtors  . _ , 

National  Assn  oi  Marganne  Manutacturirs _ , 

American  legw  _.._ , 

AMVETS 

Capital  Strategies    inc   ^  For  Camera  de  la  Industria  de  Tianslormacion  de  Nuevt 
Leon; 

B/S  Capitol  Strategies  iFor  forest  City  Residential  Developmenl.  Inc).. 

B2S  Capitol  Strategies  (For  South  Bay  Foundry) 

B2S  Capitol  Strategies  i  for  In  Star  Electronics) „... , 

B2S,  Capitol  Strategies  iFor  ^itrarisa  Crislaletia,  SJk) . 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co .«......„ _. ..„ 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos , 

Protessional  Managers  Assn _ 

Association  of  American  PuNislKrs „... „ 

tdison  Electric  Institute  (EEI) _„ „, , 

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance  inc «. 

National  Environmental  Developmenl  Assn 

National  Stone  Assn 
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Dc  

Andrew  W  RoOar-  :;;.  Ijt"  5t-ee'  NW  Washington  K  20036-3691 . 
u  Rottuns  Assocaies  42fl  I'Ui  SI .  SF  Wasnmgton  X  20003.... „ 
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Caioie  T  RoOerts  901  Itjtn  Street  NW   »-:0  Washington  DC  20005... 

Roiard  R  Rooerts  402  Str-  Street   N  i   Washington   DC  20002     ., 

Wilkam  A  Rooens  441  North  Capiloi  St    » ' ; ;  Washington  X  20001 . 


Natwial  Automopile  Dealers  Assn    

Madison  Public  Affairs  Group,  Inc     -..„„,4.,„„„.,„„ ...,— 

Ameiican  Bakers  Assn  „ ,..., ™„ 

AlC  Communications  Corp  .„..-..-.._..„..-.„„.. 

Business  Coalition  lor  RICO  Relorm _ „ 

Ownical  Bank         _ _ 

Coo*  Group 

Indiana  Coalition  for  Acid  Rain  Equity „ ,..,. 

Merrill  Lynch  i  Co  Ins         ..... - _ 

National  BaskelDaii  Assn -. „,...„ „ 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council „ 

National  Sott  Drink  Assn     

New  Energy  Co  ol  Indiana  „.. 

Real  Estate  Capital  Recovery  Assn  (Asset  Mangcn  CoiMiOA) . 

Renewatjie  fuels  Assn         

Fdison  Electric  Institute 

Access  Corporation „„ 

Autliors  GwM -,.„,.. ,.„ „ 

Babcodi  &  Brown -—._..„ 

Baldwin  Company     :. _ _ 

Cailan  Homes        _ 

Farmland  Dairies .,...„...- „„„.,„,.. 

Gaymar  Industries.  Inc „.m-.».-„,..«„.m-;. 

IJM  Peters  Co  Inc „ 

IP  Rhodes  i _.. ....... 

Lewis  Homes „..,„ „ „.„.„.._-.„„ 

Montiiiore  Medical  Center - „^„._,..— „i..^.._._., 

Morgan  Lewis  A  Bocliius . „..- ,.- 

Ml  Sinai  Hospital    _ „ „ 

MDCHoid  - _ 

Ne*  rork  Hospilai  „..„....,...,..„.._.., 

Ne*  Voik  Public  Library      „..„..„.„.., „.— 

Ne*  rork  Slate  Ftousing  Finance  AgenCK.. .„..-..-..-.,„...-.- 

NYU  Medical      „ 

Phoenii  House    _„.._...„ „.„...„.. 

Ptesbyteiian  Hospital  _..„...„......„..„.„.„...„......, 

Presley  of  Southern  California  ......... .._,.._,„, „ 

I  Scliolastic  Inc         , „ 

Southern  Baptist  Press  Assn „ 

Spectrascan        „ _ 

I  Standard  Pacilic  I P ....„.„ 

Waiborg  Pmcus  Capital  Corp  „..,... , . 

Wespiay  Corporation  ...... ^ „„.. 

William  Lyon  Co  ...._ .-.„. 

I  mrm  13 

Travelers  Companies  _ 

I  American  Council  ot  Highway  Aoverlisers 

1  fcele  Company  ;  For  Broward  County  Governmental  Center 
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1.00000 
3.500.00 


1.437  SO 
3.00000 
3.00000 
1.500  00 
1,499.00 


22il2.0e 

12&00 

2.500  00 

75000 

1.000.00 

10.000.00 


1.000.00 


14,790.00 
6.80000 


78100 


7,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,259.(10 


2.000.00 
395.00 


1.000.00 
4.00000 
3.00000 
5,00000 
1.293  75 
1.20000 
12.000  00 
27.500  00 
5/98  25 
12.686  8/ 


1100 
96600 


86762 


11.23250 
393.67 

"27.M7"25 


126.88 
150.00 


161.00 


3.60 


4.547.05 
32050 


342.02 

284.41 

2500 


5000 


6371 
■96.65 


254.84 


2630 


50000 

2,45000 
43  50 
7500 
10000 

5  400  00 
3M00 
225  00 


7,126.25 


3,613.00 


1.423.08 

11802 

1.050.00 

4  564  93 

12.750.00 

4  564  93 

3.00000 

4,564  93 

2  73/80 

4  564  93 

1,404  00 

4  564  93 

/,200  00 

4  564  93 

1,620  00 

4  564  93 

2/37  SO 

4  564  93 

912  60 

4  564  93 

2/3/80 

4  564  93 

4  500  00 

4  564  93 

3  000  00 

4  %4  93 

4  500  00 

4S64  93 

2,73/80 

4  564  93 

4,500  00 

4  564  93 

3  750  00 

4  564  93 

4  050  00 

4  564  93 

4  SOO  00 

4  564  93 

900  00 

4  564  93 

4,500  00 

4  564  93 

2,737  80 

4  564  93 

1  800  00 

4  564  93 

125  00 

4  564  93 

4  500  00 

4  564  93 

1  68/  50 

4  564  93 

9.6O0  00 

4  564  93 

2,73/  80 

4.564  93 

1,98500 

1.50000 

2.43242 

1.80000 

February  20,  1990 
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1957 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


fnpicver  Cuen' 


Receipt! 


Eipenditures 


Do       „_ _ 

Oo        ™  -  . ,         „,_. 

oo Z'Z. 'Z!ZZZZZ''ZZ''Z " '. ZZ... 

Del  

Steve  4  Rotiertson   1608  K  Street  NW  Washington  X  20006  „™... 

Room-  Kaplan  Millei  A  Citesi,  1627  [ye  St    NW.  nM  WasHinglon.  X  20OO6..„.„., 

Do      »„„.-_,.--.-„.„-,_,.. 

Dc       _ ,- „ -,,. 

Dc  

Dc      

Betty  S  Robinson,  1757  N  St    NW  Washington.  K  20036 _ 

Ernestines  Rot)insor   15/5  Eye  Street   NW  Washington,  X  20005 „ 

Hennelti  I.   RoOmson   3136  North  lOth  Slieet  Aiimgion  VA  22201 

Nancy  I  RoCinson   '509  Tiltany  Spgs  Pk«y  Kansas  Dty,  MO  64190-1402- „...„.. 

Robinson  Lake  Lerer  i  Montgomery.  1667  K  St    NW,  #900  Wasliinglon,  K  20006 

Dc  

Do 

Do "'''"Z'~Z^Z~ZZZZ''ZZZ'~Z"Z^"'ZZZ''ZZZ 

Do    ; 

RoOison  iniernational  Inc  2300  N  Si .  NW.  #600  Wasnmgton.  X  20fl37...„ 

Dc  __ 

Oo  

Nancy  Robieski   iP:5  K  Street  NW,  #218  Waslnngton,  X  20006 „..-. 

lames  Anthony  Rock   1730  M  Street  NW  #607  VKashington,  X  20036 

Phillip  Rodenoerg   !40C  k  Street  NW  #8ri  WasHmgloo,  X  20005 

Duincy  Rodgeis   1899  I  Street   NW  fittti  Floor  Washington,  X  20036 

Raymond  Rodiigue;  PO  Bo>  98.'  Ei  Pasc  TX  79960    „..„ 

Charles  1   Roll   llOO  bin  Street   NW   #700  Washmglon  X  20005....- 

Mims  Rogers  POBoi  1064  Florence  Al  35631  ..- 

Terrence  I   Rogers  80  F  51    NW  Washington  X  20001 „ , 

Rogers  &  Wells,  1/j/  H  Sireel  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Do       


Dc 
Of. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Carole  M  Rogm  1255  ?3rd  Street  NW  #850  WasHmjjjBi,  OC  20037 

Bruce  Rohde  One  Centra:  Pan  Pla;a   #!;0(1  Omaha  NE  68102. -, 

Richard  A  Rohibacn   16;5MSt'eet  NW  #5/0  Waslimfton,  K  20036 „.. 

Ian  M  Rolland   1306  South  Dintnn  Stieei  Fort  Wayne  IN  46801 

lackie  Rollins   1201  16in  Stieet  NW  Wasnirijton   DC  20056 - 

Michael  Roinick  81S  Connecticut  Ane    NW   200  Washington  K  2O0O6 

lohn  f   RoiDh  III   12/5  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW   #503  Washington  X  20004 

Kenneths  Rolslon  n   1025  Vermoni  Aje    NW   #;0?ti  Washington  DC  20005. 

Emu  A  Romagnoii   18C  Maiden  Lane  Ne*  Yoik   NV  10038        

Martha  Romans   50  F  Stree'   NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20001      

loseph  D  Romer   304  N  Virginia  Avenue  Falls  Church  VA  22046  

Michael  !   Romig   1001  PennsvUama  Avenue  n*  Washington  X  20004-2599.... 

Franci'  P  Roonev   I40C  l  Street   NW   #400  Washington  DC  20005       

(red  B   Rooney   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW   » 1200  Washington   X  20036 

Do  „ 

Dc  , 

Mary  F   Rooney  One  North  Dearborn  #I!00  Chicago  IL  60602 

lames  Roosevelt   2000  K  Street   NW  6th  Fioor  Washington  X  20006 

Ropes  S  Gray   i 00  i  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #i20C  Washington   K  20004     ... 

Clitton  Peter  Rose   1825  Eye  S'reet   NW   #450  Washington  K  20006 

Leslie  Rose   1 1 29  20th  St    NW   #600  Washington   X20036  

Rose  Communications  Inc   901  15th  Stree'   NW   #  5 '0  Washington  X  20005 

Rose  Schmidt  Hasiey  i  DiSalle  1/01  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  #1040  WasliingttM,  OC  20006 

Do  

Dc  „....„.. 

Burt  f   Rosen   il55i5thS;   NW    #502  Washington  X  20005       

Hilar,  Rosen   1020  19th  St    NW   #2DC  Washmgior   X  20036  

Albert  B   Rosenbaum  III  499  Soulh  Capitol  St'ee'   SW   #520  Washrngton,  X  20003 -.... 

Sara  Rosenbaum   122  C  Street   NW  Washington   OC  20001     

Robert  M   Rosenberg  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  loimg  VA  2202/ 

Herb  Rosenbleeth   1811  R  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20009  

Rogei  C  Rosenthal   2001  S  St    NW   #510  Wasnmgton  X  20009 „ 

loe  Ross   1 1 1  Mam  Stree' Little  Rock  AR  72201  . 

Nancy  Ross   1830  1/th  Stieel  NW  Washington   X  2000S  

William  f   Ross  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  134C  Bull  Street,  #250  Columbia  SC  29201.. 

Richard  Rcsser   122  C  Stree'   NW   #750  Washington  X  20001  

Barry  N  Roth   1120  20lh  Street   NW   # '[10  Washmglon  X  20036        „. 

Batya  Roth    1615  H  Sheet   NW  Washington  K  20062  

Rhond  Rudolph  Roth   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #620  Washington  X  20036 

John  C  Roiner    1909  K  Street   NW  Washington   X  20049      ._ , 

Lauien  I  Rothlarb   1126  Iflh  Si    NW  Washington  X  20036  .„..„ 

Linda  Rothledei   315  Bomlant  Road  Silver  Spring  MD  20904      _ 

Emily  B  Rothiock   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #900  Washmgtoh  X  20OO4    


Edwin  Rothschild   1300  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #401  Washington   X  20036 

Donald  0  Rounds  South  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  222  E  Capitol   #16  Pierre.  SO  57501. 

William  C  Rountiee  Suite  1000  17/6  Eye  Sireel   NW  Washington  X  .'0006   

Mchael  0  Roush  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW   #700  Washington  X  20024     

Biigene  M  Rouson  Bon  1/40/  Dulles  Airport  Washington   X  20041  

Eugene  F   Rowan   2550  M  Street   NW  Washington  Of  20037  

George  R  Rowan   1 750  Ne*  York  Ave    NW   #340  Washington   X  20006      . 

I   Patrick  Rowland   1222  15ih  Sireel   NW   7th  ti  Washington   DC  20005 

Do 

Dn 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 


Rowland  Government  Peialions   1023  15lli  Street.  Nl».  7lli  Fl  Washington   X  20005 

Dc  .„ — 

Do " — -..-.. 

Roilon  Inc  2000  S  Eads  Street   »1[)03  Ari'ncton  VA  22Z62 ."! " 

Tobi  I  Rozen   888  16th  SI    NW  Washington   DC  20OO6  

Eidon  Rudd  Shimmei  Hiii  Bishop  S  Gruende-   PC  3700  North  24th  Street  Phoem.   A2  85016.. 

Robert  t   Ruddy   9106  Drumaldrv  Dnve  Bethesda   MD  2081/ 

Lois  1  Rude   5C  '  Stieet   NW   »  1080  Washington  X  20001  -, — .— 

Baibaia  A  Rudoipn   ;90!  N  loi'  Mye'  Dnve   #3C2  Rosslyn  VA  22209  1606  

Hemy  r   Ruemplei    1 120  Connecticut  Aye    NW  Washington  X  20036 _ „... 


Keele  Co    fo'Cityoi  Tampa  

Keete  Company  ifor  Dallas  Aiea  Rapic  Iransitl 

Keele  Company  •  For  Milisboroug"  Area  Regonal  TriHil) _ 

Keele  Cci    ForSande'r  Associates  mc  

Keete  Companv    Foi  Semmoip  T'lt)^  .^i  Florida}  

keeif  Company    Foi  lorn  Buigei  S  Cc    tor  County  ol  Fairtan)) 

ki^'^  Company    for  tie"  Gianoe  Vitesse    'GV  USA   ini  „ 

Keeit  Company  .  for  Univeisity  ol  Miam,  „,, 

TKC  Iniernational  Inc  iForUNIAO  Naciona  ^ass  inoependenc.a  total  DeAngola),. 
Ameiican  Legor 

City  ot  St  Paul  _. 

Dominium  Group,  Inc      „ -..-,.—„..—,. 

Madison  PubW  Affairs  Croup  Inc  (lor  Phil(  Moms) - _..„.. 

Polaris  Industries  


impiemen!  Woikers,. 


Wl  Union  United  Aulo  Aerospace  \  Ague 

Amencan  Soc  of  Assn  Eiecutives      

National  Assn  ot  federal  Credit  Unions 

Inestodi  Marketing  Association        

AF  Slaiey  

Atari  Games  Corp  ..^.„ 

Commission  on  Set*  Oetoimmaiion      ....... 

Future^  Industry  Association 

Napa  Flood  Cont-oi  snc  Wate-  Conseivalioo  Dislrcl _ 

Nationa'  venture  Capita'  Associafkjo  .,„ . 

Su^  Oiamonc  Gioyvers  ol  Calilornia  ,...,«.„...„..„.„. „„,-„..„„„.-. 

IMC  Corporation  .- 

McDoooeli  Douglas  Corp         

Fi^ya  Oidnance   mc  

American  Society  o'  Mechanical  Fngmen.. 

Montana  Powei  C>ci  et  ai  „,„ 

Genera'  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assn....„w 

Genera'  instrumem  Corporation 

El  Paso  Electric  Cc  

Sonat  Inc 


«S»)„ 


01  Nebraska  CallMK:  Conlerenx) ., 


Madisor  Public  Aflairs  Group  Inc  f*or  Ptnljp 
Anieiican  Fed  ol  Government  fmpiovees 
AmerK^n  Express  Co 

Li."  C.aiborne   inc  „ 

Compagnie  Fmaocieie  de  Panba:     .._ _,, 

Futu'es  InOusl'y  AssocialKir 

Inteinor  trade  Inc 

liga  Agiicoia  Industiis  de  la  'Cana  *  A.'ucar 

Meiril'  Lynch  4  Cc  mc 

Republic  National  Bank 

Teacher,  insu-ancp  &  Annuity  Assn  CREF 

Hauck  i  Associates  Inc  '  For  Hearing  industries  Assn) 

Mc&ralh  North  MuHm  i  Kiat; 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

Lincoln  National  Core  .... „.„ „,.„, 

Oveiseas  Education  Assn  Inc. .,„„.„_.. „. 

US  English  

Cilicorc  Washington  Inc 

American  Puipwood  Assn _ , 

Asarcc   Inc  „ , 

American  Hospital  Assn       „.„.„., 

B'Own  Bridgman  i  Company .„.—.-.. 

American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance,  ll«.„ , 

Biscuit  S  Cracker  MIgis  Assn         

American  lion  &  Stee'  Institut*'        , 

Association  0*  American  Ramoads 
Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  oi  Ame'tca 
Chicago  Regional  T-ansportation  Author  i>      ... 
National  Committee  to  Pieserwe  Socia'  Securitj, 
Butiei  Capital  Coip 

Goldman  Sachs  K  Cc  , 

Group  Heaifn  Assr  c'  Arrierica.  Inc. 

lohnson  Matthey   mc  -.., 

Eauimark  Corporation  

Joy  Technologies  mc  

Socia'  Secuiily  Pioieciion  Bureau  

Biistoi  Myers  Cc 

Recording  Industry  Ass^  or  Ame'ica .. 

Aliwas'e  Inc  

Children  s  Deiense  F-^nc      

Nationa'  Pes'  Con'ioi  Assn   „ 

.  Jewish  War  Veterans  oi  the  (KA , 

Mifrant  legal  Action  Program.  Inc 


'  lambow  Lobby „ 

American  Pei-oieum  ms'iiLte  

Nationa'  Assn  at  hoeoenoen'  Colleges  t  Uoiveisilies  .- 

Williams  Companies  

Chamber  ot  Commerce  oi  the  united  Slates 

Na'iona'  Mutti  Housing  Counci'  

American  Assn  ot  Retried  Persons 

In!  I  Union  ol  fiecliomc  fiect-ica'  Saianec  Machine  , 

Marconi  Electronics  mc  ,... 

American  lnternal«)na'  G'ouc  m:     ..-,„..„—«.-„ 
Citizen  labor  Energy  Coantion  ..._—..-___-.. 

Ameiican  Petroleum  Insl'tu'e  - — .... 

BP  America  Inc  . „ 

National  Fed  ot  independent  Business . 

American  Newspaper  PuWrshers  Assn 

National  Assr  of  Cham  Drug  Stores  fnc 

Armed  Forces  Marketing  Counci' 


Rowland  Government  Relations  Associates  '  For  Bake'  Industrier' 

Rowland  Governmeni  Relations  Assaiaies    fo' Borg  Wa"""  A„'omc''vf  Inc 

Rowland  Govemmenl  Relations  i  For  Coalition  'O'  unitori^  P'OOuc'  ^labiiiry  Law)  . 

Rowland  Government  Relaiion;    For  GE  Plastics  

laboi  Policy  Association  

Rowland  Government  Relations  jfoi  National  Cueck  Casneis  Assn.  iK.) 

GE  Plastics  ____„ 

Labor  Policy  Association „..-,._„ 

National  Cfveck  Cashers  Assn  fnc  - 

Security  Companies  Organized  to'  Legisiai've  Ac'ior    SCOlAi    

Milk  Industry  Foundation  Inl  i  Ice  Cream  Assn.,.„ , .„..„.„..„.„... 

Central  Aiizona  Proiec'  Assn  ,,  , 

Mortgage  Insurance  Comoanies  ol  America    _, _._ 

BR  Se'yices   Inc  —.—.-.——.—..——.—, . 

Beve'ii  fnierpi'ses  mc       ,,.„„.„.„. 
,  American  Bankers  Assn ....-...„. 


1,50000 
1.25000 
1.000.00 

50000 
1,500.00 

50000 
1,00000 
1,00000 
12.500,00 
7.70400 


l,23t00 


14J92.79 
300.00 


14,442.00 
2.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
5,00000 
1.000.00 
5.000.00 
1,000.00 
4,500.00 

7,soon 

12,000.00 


2,00000 
7Jt500 
2AIO.00 


20.00000 
13.608i4 


38.21010 


1,975.01 

900,00 
,,.,„„„.„. 

1.50000 


1,40000 


2400.00 


32040 

462.00 

32100 

15m  00 


3,inj|o 

lOJHlOO 


25.«n« 

4JS0JP 

OyOOOJB 

liOlOO 

'io,m« 


1J14.00 
1,2(1.00 
50000 
2,500.00 
1.354  17 
1,29231 
8,55002 
6,00000 
2:00040 


4475.00 
1,00000 


1.50040 
2,00040 
2.000,00 
1, 


1,500,00 
2,000.00 

340040 
2,5G}V 


Tin 


4300 

"993.00 


547800 
5,4(300 
8.77200 


1,478.(7 

■  3ib« 


155.15 
32.13728 


93200 


151.01 

"52b'6b 

2500 


1.00000 


2.430  JO 
2.11345 


16900 
1J54I7 


39  80 
876.71 


380.00 

IflSI 


34005 
320.95 
1(4.29 


UMI 


1958 
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Q'lmMort  «  inOividuji  )ilin| 


NcfioUs  L  Rugjete   ;66'  «  Str«'  IW   »410  Maslurtgton  DC  ?0006 

RoiuW  8  Rumfijugh   HOi  IsfStu'r  f>ke   *16«  f*  Oiutch  VA  22041 „., 

Rdfi  RuimlMd  606  Noflf  (•a^finjlon  St'wt  »lo3(idta,  V»  22314 _ 

Xllw  Kunyw    1/10  Nwtti  L»nn  SI     »109  Arlm^ion   V«  22209 „„.. 

londa  F   Rush  B<u  iMO-'  Dulles  A,rpoc  *35i!mgtQn  DC  20041 _ „.. 

RH  Rusliin   ;;/6SytSlrwl   NW   ♦  :ijm' *3Sti(n2!o(i  DC  20006 „ 

Rotert  Rusk,  15  Mountain  ^^  RoaC  Wscen  N)  07061  „ ., 

B*r>  RussrtI   1101  161ft  St    NW  *asningtw  DC  20036 _.„_„.„„„„.. 

OHislme  Anne  Rus»l   itl' H  Slreei   N*  Waslwiglon.  DC  20062    „.„ 

lames*  RusseH   L'?  C  St    NW   »  MO  WasHmgW.  DC  20001 „ 

Randall  M  Russell  il'CSfest  If  ndastimglon  DC  20002  5809 

Wilham  Russell  i  Ass«iates  ::ic  I'H  Pwnsytvama  »ve   NW.  DflOOO  Washogloi.  DC  20006.. 

Do  

KTOttian  Russm   L'li  i'th  Siree'  NW  Wasftingto"  DC  20036 

Dunn  Rust  I*tne>   122  WaiyUnd  Ave  Wasltinglon,  DC  20002 ..^. 

Wal^  Rustad  180C  MassacNisells  Aye   NW  Wastiinilw,  DC  20036  _„ „.. 

Hetiiun  Mai  Ruth  ;i990  li8.  Mai  Boi  129  3150  Honon  Road  fort  Wortli.  TX  76119 

I  r  Rjti»fl«(l  4  Associates.  He.  1301  N  Courthouse  W.  4(1802  Ailmgton,  V«  2220J 

Do  ..  

Do  

Palncia  Ryan  1319  f  Stw  NW  »;0OCi  Wasnmjtw  K  20004 „ ..^. 

Thomas  I.  »yan  ??5  Noith  Wasnmgtoo  Street  Aieiandtia.  VA  22314 „.„ ., 

Wm  Ryan  Assocates  sir  fVW  f>i*.e  McLean  VA  22102 

RyanMc&nr  inc    i  li:  ywT^or' J»p<-u<>  NW   #820  Wasftmglon,  OC  20005 , 

Do 


Og,. 


Do 

Dc 

HefTiit  w   Ryraao.  i;Ofl  «  Si.  NW.  #1200  Waslii.iBton.  DC  20006.. 
RBC  Assocales.  324  (twlk  SbeeL  IK  WaslMgkn.  DC  20002-..,.. 

Dc 

Do 


a  M^'.lw'AUnla.  GA  30339-3149 

4imONUiM(laii  K  200( 


0* 

Oo-  -- 

Oc 
RJR  NaOfTO  inc  .iCC  Ganeia  ( 
SAFEST    .1:0  G  St    NW.  41800  tlaslMI(laii.  K  20OO5 
Lawence  [  SaObatu  1023  lilli  Street.  NW.  7lli  fl  Waslnngloo.  K  20005... 

Do  

Oo 

Susan  I  Sadtlet  .■'6?fi  Pwnsyinma  ( 
•'an«  Ma<  Saiitjei   .:;.;  liin  51    NW.Miftet 
lames  H  Sammons  'j:  Not""  Dearborn  9n(l  Oacags. 
Sammons  fnie»[)(!ses  w  iij]  Souin  Akafd  Dallas.  Ix  75202 

("III  R  Sancne.'   hi;  Wnsor  Br»<i  Arimglon  VA  22209 ., 

S'lar.  Sandefolt  /iOO  lelte-son  St    NE  #?50  AlboQuerque,  NM  87109 

;a"ies  C  Sanders   1?:5  iy«  Street  NW   #325  Wastimglon  DC  20005 

Fyitgneila  C  Sanders  IJOC  18tti  Sfeet  NW  #200  Wasliinglor.  X  20036. 

Rose  Mar*  Sanders   2501  M  Street  NW  WasJimglon  DC  2003'  _ 

Sander';  Scnnat*  i  Brandenburg.  PC,  1110  Vetmont  Avenue,  NW,  #600  Wasftiniton.  DC  20005 . 

Stjaf  i  Sanderson   1920  N  SI'eel  NW  Wasfimgloti  DC  20036 

My^or  L  Sandite»  HI  lOOl  Pennsytyania  Ave    NW.  #625-South  Washington.  DC  20OO4„_ 
jc 


.  OC 20037... 
[  WKhMlM.  K  20005.. 
IwaeB.  IT  60610 ™ 


Do _„_-„^._„„.„.„..., 

D» i ._^M„.-™„ 

o«Il!IZl~"r™I!!!!!ri™™!i.tZ!I"I.I!!!ZI^I.Z" 

Ciwles  f 'SaiiSr'.'TS't  Sreel'WwiiSmrti'' K 

Pelet  G  Sandlund.  1725  Eye  SI ,  NW,  #315  Wastimglon  DC  20006 

Rotan  K  SjntaoHlo,  1828  I  Slieel  NW  #705  Washington.  DC  20036 

tiic  Sasustaa  1333  H  St   NW  #400  Washington  K  20005..m™..— .. 

Oo 

Do  - _ _ 

[)t_  _  __ 

Do  ,.„ 

Bet1>  0  Saoc  1601  Dune  St'*e:  Aieondria  VA  22314  -  . ._.„ ... 

Leslie  Sjiasir  ;7M  Om  Mea0o»  ijne  #350  Mclean  VA  22102..-......„._„, 

RoraWA  Si-..^   .:K  !7th  Sfee'   NW  Washmglon  DC  20036 ....„ .„..„,. 

5uv>r  5d-3son   .';    Wiisoo  Bouievji!;   #  1 DOO  Atlinglon,  VA  22201    

Sifilan  B  Sarn.r-     1  «,ve'  RoaC  Co^  Cat  CT  06807      ^. 

Sarlain  Law  Or',ces   :'"i  Boulevard  NE  L^a^nesville  CA  30501 _.. 

Waia  e  Saue'    •  /a-sai  Street  Pougr>«eepsre  NY  12601     _. 

Afteri  C  Saunders     .:o  l-,tfi  St    NW  #900  Washmglon.  OC  20005 

diaries  P  Sjundei:    : .  K  Sonnecticut  Ave    NW   #830  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Ricfa-tl  N  Sa*a> >   ;'3  N«  Hampsiwe  Ave    NW  Wastimelon  DC  20O36       ...„_ 

Thonjs  .   Scanlcr.   yj-  '^--^ct  Street  NW  Wasliington  DC  20007    _.. 

fr<  V  Scnaete'  V  •,-  ■    .«'s  4  BocKius  1800  M  SI    NW  Washmglon  K  20036... 

Do  , 

Dc  

Do  

Vctocia  V  Scnaf  Missoutr  -lecitic  Ulitles  1800  K  Street.  NW  #1018  Washmtlgn.  DC  20006 . 

Schagrin  As'ocutes  1112  16in  SI.  HW.  #200  Washington  OC  20O36.-..- 

Do  

Do  ,.„., 

Harold  A  Sclui'bet^er   1750  Ne*  York  Ave    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20006 

Willum  I  Sdiaoaugn   1030  15t^  Street   NW  Wasltrngton  OC  20005      ...„ „ „.. 

Thomas  A  Scnat;  'ill  H  SI'eer  NW  #613  Wasfiin8ton  DC  20002  

C  M  Schauerte   .'939  Alle'  "3r«»iy  Houston   IX  ;'iji9  

Ronald  A  Sctiecft'«  <joidtatti  %■■  if  4  Austeri  9:8  iSth  Street  NW.  #503  Washington.  DC  20006.. 

lay  T  Scheck  ii    Rt  ;0?  :06  Noi"  S-merville  Nl  J883t.  

Robert  H  Scnews^tiiTiiai  19'"  L  i  r-' ,  •  cia;a  East  SW  »i.  }C  Wasnmgton.  OC  20024 

)*  L  Schddiup   1615  H  SUeet   SA  *';ninjtoc   DC  :0O^.  „  ..  ._.. 

Sam  Schertj  PC  Bo:  2.'1  Ux-ji-  .ir-ii  TX  '8103 

Sandra  A  ScWiclie'  <*:Manoi-  a-vi  i.ixii.'es  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20004.. 

toinHh  D  Sctikxnar.  1^9  Sixf  C ;  toi  SW  #101  Wasltmgton  00  20003 

Rchati)  M  Sctimidi  it    ;i33  N»*  tamo.twe  Ave   NW  #600  Washington.  OC  20036 _ 

Do  „ 

Rodert  Richard  Scftmif  »I315<  017  Pfl  Bo>  1000  leavemwtti  KS  66048-1000  ..„.„„.„.. 

John  NoeW  Schmili  FO  S-)>  ■■'  "tney  MD  20832  004' 

Sdmadei  Harrrson  Segal  i  :?«■:     ..I'e  I00(  111!  19llt  SI    NW  Washington  OC  20036..,. 

Thomas  I  Sc^neldeI   1300    ?■■■  S:.?»'  "W   «100  Washmjlon,  DC  20036 ^ , 

Zoe  Schneidei  215  Pennsytvana  Av*    )l  Wa-  rrgton  X  20003 _. , 

Eiank  Schnellet   195'' E  St.  NW  Wash.nglr.n   PC  20OO6 

Schnitrtr  Sleel  Products  Co  3200  NW  Yeon  Avenue  Portland  OR  97210 

Paul  Schoellhamet  900  Pth  Si    NW  #'■' Washington.  DC  20O06     

Martha  )  Schoonover  'jIDiighi  i  laiyorski  il:0  Crtineclicut  Ave    NW  Washmjlon.  OC  20036, 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


ExpenOittjtps 


lohnson 

National  Beer  Wholesaler-,  oi  Ametica  

American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminislralioo 

Prmlmg  Industries  ol  America  Inc    

American  Nevyspape'  PuWishers  Assn._.. 

laslman  Kodak  Ci  „..„...„... ..... 

Chubt)  S  Son,  Inc  „ 

lodewndent  Pctroieum  Assn  ot  America 

Clumber  ot  Commeice  o(  Ihe  US 

American  League  lor  Eignrts  i  Secunly  Assistance.  Inc 

lesher  Russefl  t  Moos.  Inc       

Golbal  Broadcasting  System ,..„ 

Pacific  Tetecom,  Inc         

Caribbean  Trade  and  Afiparei  Coalilion  (C-TAC) 

Amercan  Civil  Liberties  Union     

National  Rural  Electric  Coooeratwe  Asiiii 


American  College  ot  Radiology......... „___...... 

American  Optomelric  Assn 

Association  ol  Federal  Investigators 

National  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.. 
Non  Commissioned  OHiccts  Assn  ol  the  USA... 

MP8  Corp  .„ 

Cabot  Energy  Corporation ..,...„..,..„ 

Massey  Coal  Services.  Inc ,  .,.  , 

(For  Oregon  Assn  ol  Hospilals) —....._.„ 

West  Virginia  Bankers  Assn „..„ 

West  Virginia  Hospital  Assn 

West  Virgmia  indeoendent  Oil  t  Gas  Asm 

Chevron  USA  Inc  „ 

Ann  Arbor  Railroad  _ „ 

Bangor  {  Aroostook  Railroad „. 

Ctiicago  t  Nortti  Western  Railroad 

Delaware  Otsego  System 

Investment  Counsel  Assn  ol  America „. 

Regional  Railroads  ol  America „,.... 

Turbomeca  Engine  Coip ., -..„.... 


Rowland  Goncnvnent  Rilations  (forK  Plastics) 

labor  Policy  Association „.. 

Rowland  Government  Relations  (For  National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Inc) 

Rowland  GovernmenI  Relations   1  For  Security  Companies  Otganijcd  lot  legislalne 
Action  (SCOLAll 

National  Telephone  Coooeialive  Assn  „.„ 

Anwion  financial  Services  Assn 

American  Medical  Assn 


1,000  00 

50000 

15.00000 

1,000.00 

"i'ioo.bo 
6.00000 


19.75000 

50000 

12.50000 

i2,ooaoo 


2,781  25 
12500 


soo.oo 


American  Gas  Assn _ 

Reese  Communications  Commnies  (for  PMiii  Maris,  USt) 

Beer  Institute  

National  Business  Aircialt  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc „.....; 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Executives _._.„„..... 

American  Mining  Congress „..„.._ 

iack  McDonald  Co  (ForBelz  Enterprises)     

lack  McDonald  Co  (For  Do*  Corning  Coip,i   

lack  McDonald  Co  (for  Hitachi  Amerca  ltd) 

lack  McDonald  Co  ifoi  Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America|.„™.„ 

lack  McDonald  Co  ( For  Outboard  Marine  (iXDoration)  ...„....„w._ 

Jack  McDonald  Co  (for  Royal  /emin  Corpi       ...„ „..„. 

lack  McDonald  Co  ifor  Societe  Generaie  de  Suiveillance.  SA.) 

lack  McDonald  Co  I  For  WMW  Mactiwry  Inc  I 

American  Petroleum  Institute  „. 

Council  ol  European  4  laoanes*  National  StiiDOnnef;  Assn _.. 

American  Land  Title  Assn  

California  Assn  ol  Sanitalion  Agencies 

Cure  Corp 

In-Situ  Inc  

Las  Virgenes  Municipal  Water  District    

ENS  Resources  mc  1  For  Orange  County  Sandalion  DislnctS) 

Western  Research  Institute „ ...._.„.„._ 

Society  ol  American  Flortsis 

American  frozen  Food  Inslilule „ 

National  Restaurant  Assn 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc _ 

Fidelily  Paalic  Group  Inc , 

Madison  PuWic  Affairs  (iroup,  Inc  (for  Philip  Mortis  USA) 

Scenic  Hudson,  Inc „ , 

Pliarmaceulical  Manufacturers  Assn „..„,„.„ .„, 

Southern  Company  Services,  Inc „..- „,„„„..,._, 

Atlantic  Riclilield  Co      

Benchmarks,  Inc    

Ha?atdous  Waste  Action  Coalilnn „. 

National  Lime  Associatioo ., , 

Salety-Kleen  Corp    ..  ..,.„».,.„.„.„..„ 

US  Gypsum  Co   ^..^^ 

Kansas  Dty  Power  i  LigM  et  al    „ 

Committee  on  Pipe  S  Tube  imports    

Sprinkler  Pipe  Producers  Group  „._.... 

Weirton  Steel  Corporation        ,, .._....„_..., 

International  Ass^  of  Fire  Fighters „..._.._„ 

American  Seed  I'ade  Assn      „ 

Council  tor  Ci'i.'ens  Against  Government  Waste 

American  General  Corporation  

Washington  Independent  Writers  inc  „ 

Hoechsl  Celanese  Corp         .„._._.__ 

Xeroi  Corp  „ 

U  S  Chamber  jl  Coi-^merce     

Cenlral  Powei  and  LieHf  Company     

Rodale  Press  ..„ 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insurers 

Association  ol  American  Publishers  ...... 

National  Assn  jt  Trade  4  lecnmcai  Schools 


Toyota  Motor  Corporate  Services  USA..  Inc.. 

Afl-CIO  Maritime  Committee  

U.S  Pi*ic  InleresI  Researcti  Group 

Associated  General  Conlraclors  of  Amaia„. 


Northwest  Airimes,  Inc ... 
Merichem  Company 


IU6000 

2,446  25 

9.000.00 

3.00000 

6,00000 

7.50000 

4100 

3  82000 

9.750  00 

24.000  00 

8.000.00 

5.87500 

30.00000 

10.42125 


1.000 0« 

"i".5o6"do' 

2.56952 

5.000  00 

250  00 

6.00000 


22500 


164  00 


40.00 
1367S 


25932 


41150 
498  50 


13807 

5560 

1,389  66 

2.39067 

292  55 

467  34 

1200 

3,856  64 

3,856  64 

3,85666 

3.85666 

3.85666 

3.85666 

3.85666 

23.47139 


808  90 


2,000.00 
2,250.00 


50000 

40000 
5.900.85 


6,0004)0 

300.00 

2.300.00 

'3,600.00 


LiSSOO 


4,00000 

1,50000 


1.S00.00 

■4'jibo.'oo 

1,625.00 

"iMM 


3.150-00 
25,447  50 
11.30875 

7.116  25 
15.07785 

5.00000 

2.21250 


750.00 
230000 


3.00000 
400  00 
50000 

1.2S0.00 


7.400.00 
■4,53i.46 


1,00000 


316.54 
224.10 


30.25 
4285 


3,02124 

i22ji 

■267.M 
98000 


125 
5,090.37 

■"■"mom 

25440 
15720 
9S017 

"2.57i.'34 

li'M 

97.30 


2150 


11214 
371.50 


12750 
595.40 


10000^ 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1959 


tVgani/ator  or  individual  Filing 


Emplover  Clien' 


Recnpts 


Eipendrtures 


Charles  G  Schreibei   I  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  2000! 

H  B  W  Schtoeder,  1016  16th  Street  NW   5th  Fkw  Washington   DC  20036 

N  Donald  Schroeder   Maryland  Petroleum  Council  60  West  SI    #1C3  Annapolis  MD  21401   ... 

Judy  Schub   1909  K  Street  NW  Washmglon  DC  20049 

Mark  Schultz  918  16th  Street,  NW   #406  Washington  DC  ?0O0f; 

Richard  F  Schultz,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  Washington  DC  20021  

William  B  Schultz,  Suite  700  ?00C  P  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036         „ „  1..  ' 

Robert  I  Schuiz  C;0  Iowa  Petroleum  Council  1012  Fleming  BWg  Des  Moines  lA  50309- 

Richard  Schum   1901  N   Moore  Street   #1100  Arlington  VA  22,'09 

Ralph  D  Schumack,  1800  M  Street  NW  #325  South  Washington  DC  20036  „. . 

Aaron  R  Schwartz,  10  South  Shore  Drive  Galveston,  TX  7755I'      _ 

Adam  D  Schwartz  1101  15th  St    NW  #100  Washington,  K  20005 

Arthurs  Schwartz   1420  King  St  Aleiandria  VA  22314  2715    

Elinor  Schwartz  318  S  ANngdon  Street  Arlington  VA  22201       

Do  

Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz  1700  N  Moore  St    #2120  Rossiyr  VA  2??09 

Richard  Schwartz,  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandria  VA  22301  _ 

Richard  S  Schweiker,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Assn,  1101  16th  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20036. 

Michael  Sciulla,  880  S  PKken  St  Alexandria  VA  22304  

Melanie  Scofiek)  901  Mam  Street  #2555  Dallas,  TX  75202        

Harold  B  Scoggins  Jr ,  1101  16th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

David  A  Scott  1220  I  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Ellen  Scott,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20006  

lamest  Scott  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #703  Washington  OC  20006 

John  Havens  Scott,  1101  Vermont  Ave    NW  12th  floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Michael  Scott   1400  Eye  St    NW   10th  fl  Washington  DC  20005 ., 

Scribner  Hall  4  Thompson   1850  R  Street  NW   #1100  Washington,  M  20006., 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Don  G  Scroggin   1350  I  Street   NW  #700  Washington  DC  20O05....„ 

Anne  Scully.  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005         

Timothy  Scully,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Walter  J  Sczudio,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

lames  £  Sectist,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy    #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 : „ i 

Securities  Industry  Assn,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036      

Pamela  Sederholm,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #504  Washmglon  DC  20006 

Charles  M  Seeget  III,  2000  PennsyNania  Ave    NW  #6200  Washington  DC  20006 

Ruth  L  Segal,  1212  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  200O5      

Harold  L  Segall,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  #700  Washington,  OC  20005 

Trances  Seghers,  1600  Eye  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006        

Carl  J  Seibertich,  1101  17th  Street,  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036  .  

H  Richard  Seibert  Ji ,  1331  Pennsy^anla  Ave    NW,  #1500  N  Washington  DC  20004  1703 

George  H  Seidel  Jr    Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  PA  PO  Box  925  Harrisburg,  PA  17108 

Jane  Seigler.  1155  Connectol  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Matlissa  Senchak,  3900  Wisconsin  Ave  NW  Washmglon  DC  20016  

David  Senler,  100  Maryland  Avenue,  NE  #500  Washington  X  20002      

Peter  M  Seremet,  16  Munson  Road  fatmmgton  CT  06031-0338  

Terry  L  Serie.  1250  Connecticul  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036         

J  Richard  Scwell,  1800  K  St,  NW,  #1110  Washington  OC  20006  

Seyfarth  Stiaw  faiiweather  4  Geraldson  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #500  Washmglon,  DC  20006, 

Do  

Do 


National  Guard  Assn  of  Ihe  U  S._._.. 

Consumers  Power  Co  

American  Petroleum  Institute 
American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Professional  Services  Council    

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Puttlic  Citizen  inc  „ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  , 

Gas  Appliance  Manutactuiers  Assn  inc 

Dow  (ioinmg  Corp  

American  Insurance  Assn 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

California  Slate  Lands  Commission  

Washington  State  Department  of  Naiurai  Rtsouroes 

Boeing  Company  

Boat  Owners  Assn  ot  the  U  S  

American  Council  of  lite  insurance  inc...„ 


Boat  Owners  Assn  of  the  U  S 

Greyhound  Lines  Inc 

Indeoendent  Petroleum  Assn  ot  America..._ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Sheet  (»etal  Workers  International  Ass«- 

American  Healthcare  Inslitute 

American  Medical  Assn 

WiWetness  Society 

CNA  Financial  Corp 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Vetoria  McKenzie  Sham.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  #300  Washington  DC  20036     

Thomas  A  Shallow.  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

James  M  Shamberger,  1819  L  St ,  NW,  7th  Floor  Wasliinglon  DC  20036  

Deborah  L  Shannon,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  

John  Hunter  Sharp,  1 129  20th  SI ,  NW   #300  WasNnglon,  OC  20036      _»,... 

Shea  t  Gardner,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

James  V  Sheahan,  1666  Manhasset  Orme  Atlanta,  GA  30338  _ 

Arline  M  Sheehan,  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  „ 

John  I  Sheetian,  815  16th  SI ,  NW  #706  Washmglon,  OC  20006  

John  Thomas  Sheetian,  733  15fh  Street  NW  #700  Washmglon  DC  20005  „ 

Peggy  A  Sbeelian,  1401  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Washmglon  DC  20005   

Shaun  M  Sheehan,  1111  19fh  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036  

Kathleen  Sheekey,  3rd  Fkw  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washmston,  DC  20036  

C  Douglas  Shelly.  Florida  Petroleum  Counal  215  South  Monroe  Street.  #800  Tallahassee,  Fl  32301 

Mfh  C  Sherman.  1111  14th  Street.  NW  #1200  Washington,  DC  20005 
NaK^  Sherman.  1025  Connecfoif  Ave .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20036 

Nelson  T  SMds.  1225  Eve  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wasfwigton,  DC  20OO5     

R  Phiiv  Shmer.  444  N  Ca|>tol  St .  NW  #526  Waslngton.  DC  20001   

H»vey  A  Sknman.  1800  Diafonaf  Road.  #500  Aleundna,  VA  22311     

lulc  Shisler,  PO  Box  85608  San  Dejo.  CA  92138 

John  8  SNaes.  5629  Lambeth  Road  Bethesda.  MO  20814 

T  V  ShodUey  III.  PO  Box  2121  Corpus  Oirisb.  TX  78403 

Idin  G  Shortidte.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  WasNngton  DC  20006       ..... 

Scott  Shotwel,  1250  Conncticuf  Awnue.  NW  WasNmton.  K  20036      

Harokt  A  Slwup.  1899  I  Street,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 „ 

A  I  Shows,  1801  Columbia  Rd,  NW,  #203  Washmeton  OC  20009 

Enc  Shiknan,  925  IStti  Street,  NW  Wasfuneton,  DC  20005  

Katliy  Shulman,  1/30  M  SI ,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 

Walter  Stwr,  51  ttadison  Ave  New  York,  NY  10010 

Wmiam  H  Shule,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  #1000  Wastirngton,  OC  20006        

Stephen  A  Sibert.  1901  Pennsytvana  Ave ,  NW,  #200  Washington  DC  20006 
Sidfey  t  Austin,  1722  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20O06 

Do 

Do 

Richard  D  Sejel,  1400  16th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036  2220       ... 
Mark  A  Siegel  t  Associates  1030  15lh  Street,  NW.  #408  Washington  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Susan  Siemiefkowslu,  1730  North  Lynn  Street  Arlinglon,  VA  22209 

Alexander  W  Sierck,  1350  I  Street,  NW  #700  Washington  DC  20OO5      , 

Christine  Sigler,  2000  R  St    NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006  „..., 

Luanda  S*es  215  Pennsylvania  Ave   SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Stepban  SJbertait,  500  North  Capilol  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington  K  20001 

H*ary  Sills,  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20O07  3838  

Mary  Silveira,  317  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002        _.., 

David  Silver,  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

Howard  J  Sihrer,  1522  K  Street,  NW,  #836  Washmglon,  OC  20005 

Sieve  S*rer   1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  NW,  6th  fl  Washmglon  DC  20007 

Do 

Oo,, 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


Silvei  Users  Assn.  Inc  1717  K  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20006    

Marcia  Sih«rman  1901  L  Stieet  NW  #320  KVashmglon  DC  20036.. 

Curtis  Sihrers  888  16th  St    NW  #606  Washington  OC  20006     

Dc 


Provident  Life  t  Accident  Insurance  Co „ 

Security  Life  ot  Denver  Insurance  Co  

Tiansameiica  Corporation  „ „ 

Bevetidge  4  Diamond  ( f or  f MC  CorporabOB) _ 

National  Assoaaton  of  Reaftors  „ „.„„ 

Internatonal  Brolherhooo  of  Teamsters _., „.„ 

Shell  Oil  Company ,  „  

Rockwell  InternatKmai  Coip . 

Foodservice  and  lodging  Institute 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ot  Amerca       - „. 

Beveridge  4  Diamond  P  C   i  For  Citv  or  BlueiieM.  WV.  et  al.).. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America  Inc _ 

American  President  Companies,  ltd 

National  Assn  ol  Manufactorets...„ _.„_-..„.„ , 

American  Petroteun  Institute    ... 

Waste  Management  Inc  ..._ ._„ 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc _ 

HeuWein  Inc  „ 

American  Paper  Inslitute  Inc , 
Florida  Power  4  Light  Co 

Agricultural  Producers  ..._ .... 

American  Soc  ol  Pension  Actuaries        _.. 

Employers  Council  on  flexible  Compensation    

Fliible  Corp 

Pitney  Bowes  

Abbott  Laboratories  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America _ 

;  American  Bankers  Assn        _ _. 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn        

Societe  Generate  ii  Surveillance,  SA      

Siemens  Energy  4  A»l«malioii  Inc  

Morgan  lewis  4  Bockius  t  For  Safety-Kleen  Corp).. 

United  SteehkWkers  of  America 

USI  hic 

National  Cooperatwe  Business  Assn.. 

Tribone  Broadcasting  Co       

Common  Cause.  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Dental  Assn 

foodservice  4  Packaging  Institute  inc . 

Handgun  Control  Inc    _ 

Western  Governors  Assn .. 

Penn  Central  Corporation 

General  Atomics         

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Central  Power  4  Light  Co  

USX  Corporation  

Natonal  Forest  Products  Assn 

American  Assooatoi  of  Advertism^  Agencies    

'  Natonal  CouncH  of  Senior  Citizens  

League  ol  Women  Voters  ol  the  U.S 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co   _ _... 

Soulhwestem  Be*  Corp  

,  International  Mass  Retail  Association    „.. 

Oonrey.  Ix,,  

North  West  Tmbei  Assn  

Tootsie  Roll  Industries  Inc 

Business  Committee  for  fan  Dvii  RICO  legislaloi 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  __, 

Power  Authority  ol  the  Stale  of  New  Vorti- 

Printing  Industries  ol  America 

Beveridge  4  Diamond  (For  Pacilic  Ounlop-GNBl 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security        _._.„._ 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

American  Israel  Pubk  Alfairs  Comm  

Hill  4  Knowlton  (for  Florida  Municipal  Electric  Assn  FMEA)),.. 
Ken  Schtossberg  Consultants  (tor  Woods  Hole  Matioe  Bo  lab).. 

Investment  Cornpany  Institute  

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns   

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (For  Alaska  loggers  Assnl  ,.  . 
Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  i  for  Axhoratt  School  Distiicl  i 
Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (for  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp) 

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  (forBP  America  Inc    

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  iFor  BP  Minerals  America) 

Robertson  Monagle  4  Eastaugh  i  for  City  ot  Kotzeboe     


7  8DC0C 

SOOCOC 

720  DC 

610  38 

1.500.00 

14,67311 


2.I43J6 


16C00 

6  998  0C 

298  70 

620  30 


4«^ 
■"3.T4'7ii 


5000  00 

2  000  00  1 
1000  00  i 

lOOOCOC 
4,257  50 

3  1%00 
14,00000  1 

92000  1 
6  989  57 
11000  OC  , 
SOOCOC  , 

9.800  00 
742300 
11.12500 
3.75000 
299.91 


10.810.00 


1.725.00 

12,70404 

50000 

2.00000 


3,20000 
23  50000 

115  00 
164  OC 
10,767  00 
1.24000 
2,61000 
3,55000 
16,000  00 
3,000,00 
17^5000 


2  044  30 


1099  86 

144  50 

1,00536 


140C0C 


22  65 
424  22 


19610 


50.00 
5.717  50 
ljtt07 


11828 
319.44000 


33366 
32100 


1,80144 

1500  00 
2  070  70 


3,00000 


13,80000 
15.000.00 


2  00000  ; 
300  OC  ; 

1.50000 

17,250W 

6675 


I3.0n.25 

TtVowT 

3.00000 
14  400  00 

LOOO'lJi) 

'ii«6'."i5 


13.515,31 

'4!(l06.'2i 

19008 


2.63900 


40000 
2.47500 
2.50000 


2,165.05 

- 'iiflb 


3200 

1  II160 
350  55 


644.08 


75000 


1,80000 

4.81916 
70150 

1.87500, 
61080,. 
120000 

1665  00 
lOOCOC  . 
3  00C0C 
2  375  0C 
2  000  00  , 
i  950  50 
)675  0C  , 
161538  , 
)500M 

740  00  , 
i.477  00 


29  45 
686  46 


Ogiivy  4  Mather  Public  AHairs 

i  Bannerman  4  Associates  Inc  1  For  Governmen'  o'  BangladBl).. 
Bannerman  4  Associates  Inc  (for  Govemmem  or  lunisia) _ 


32500 

oocoo 

500  OC 
6OC0C 
OOOOC 

000  00 
351.20 


1,292  15 
427  95 

76,21 

1,432  95 

"l'7  5ilOO 


71766 
16O0 


75000 
•5000 


3.956.07 


12300 


UMI 


1960 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


OginiMlnn  w  inlivKluil  filing 


i*^':«r.  i,  Muwns.  I77C I  SiMt  m.  »m  HMwiton.  OC  ?000t.. 

Do 
Do. 
Ot.. 
Do 

Dwa«  HI  Smimom.  3?3  Wk!  ftoatfKJy  »;04  MuskOfW  OK  ?«01 

{jr,  C  S.mms   i;?0  t»e  SIreel  NW   /tt\  Horn  *a<.ftiniton  DC  ?0006._ 

Micfaei  [   Simod   1666  «  Si    NW  Wayinglon  DC  :()0C6  

Dane  C  imons  I  iOC  Conneclicui  »««  NW  #4in  Waslwitlofi  DC  20036 

'iwnas  D  impsoo   ?0C  N  Fairtai  Si'wi  AKianOcia  V*  ??314 

Wliam  G  impson   !15i  Iblli  SI.  NW   »50J  Wasmnglon  DC  2M0b 

Do  , 

Do  , 

Uatn  M  Suns.  11006  Hamolon  IW  (aula.  Slalion  VA  ??039 

tvanf  SmdM  1000  IWsoii  Boulevart  #:'00  Atiintlon.  V»  22209 ., 

lames  W  Smgn  m  IIOO  I5t»i  Sirwl  NM  Suite  90«  Wasliinglon.  DC  20005.. 

Doima  L  Sfliglelary  600  Maiylani!  Ave    SW  v'OC  Washinglni.  K  20024 

RtMid  L  Smnott   iSi;  Bcoi(»i»Jyf  Seattle  WA  9810?       

CoiBlanlme  Skibos  I '30  »  Slr««,  #1005  Wa>^.nglon.  DC  20006 


SJixMfi  Aids  Suit  Mugli«<  i  Flom  14«0  Nm  yofk  Awnue  NW  Wasliinglon  DC  2000S... 

Do  

Od - . . 

fi( 

8o 

Oi - - 

Ot ^_ -. 

Do                :z;r!;;;r~i~ 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt. 

Oi.. 

D>.. 

Dt. 

Do 

Do. 


Edmund)  Stonoiis  !  1 55  Connalicul  Ave    N*  WasHingion  OC  20036 , 

iames  H  SMnwe  1156  15lti  St    NW  #!?0!  *asfiinglw  DC  20005 

I»*am  )  SAmnn  /51  RkIivi*  P*e  i»  :ii  Ror.kwille.  MD  20852  

B.i'ie»  )  Sliiadany  )r    HOC  Connec'icul  Ave    NW  #620  Wasliiiiglon.  DC  20036 

Stevw  A  SkonOns  3138  Hortu  lom  Slwt  Arimeion  VA  22201   ,       

Glen  i  Skovfwit  Hone»*eii  Pta/a  Minneapolis  MN  55408  „, 

Kaiweeii  M  Skiabul  1313 1  Slieet  NW  KKa^iunglor  DC  20005 

Dale  D  Skupa  370'  Woodv«»  Tiao  PO  Boi  68700  InUiaivaiKilis  IN  46268.^.., 

lonaltian  Slade  444  Nonit  Caoilol  Si    m  »m  Washtnglon  DC  20001.. 

Do „ 

Do 

Do „ 

I  Slatmsnet  i  Associates  Inc  1102  Bene  Vista  0;  Aieiandiia  W  22307. -.„.., _ 

Rotw'  b  Slaueitet   1615  M  ST    HW   #200  Waslimgloii  DC  20036      _™ ^„.., 

AIDe"  I   SlecMfi   1100  ConnectiOjt  Ave,  N*   #900  Wastimglon  DC  20036 _ 

8  gjT,  ye-gni  5840  Cameion  Ru.1  Imace  #H13  Aie«an(liia  VA  22303    _ 

IWIam  I  S«W   lilli  i  M  Slreels  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Ronald  J  Simn,  260  Madisoo  Avenue  New  »o(ii  NV  10016 „., 

CathBme  Reiss  Skun.  i?0  Marvlaml  Ave    N(  Wasfiinjton  DC  2000?  „... 

Win  E  Stoan  li    Caimal  Galteiy  East  #695  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW  #700  Wasliinglon.  DC  20024.. 

Sloan  listrom  Eoenbartn  Skian  i  Classman  714  Caoitoi  ledeial  BwWing  Topeka  KS  66603         

Hell*  Campbell  Slone  1667  «  Street  NW  #710  WasHinglon  OC  20006 

Siove<  ,4  lottus  1?:4  l/inSt    NW  Washmjlon,  DC  20036     

StetKun  n  Small   1850  M  SIreel.  NW  Wastimglon,  OC  20036 ,.., 

Snail  Business  CouncH  o<  America  inc  PO  Bo<  4299  ColumtxB,  GA  31904  „ 

Smatlwrs  Hickey  t  Smattiefs.  1050  Connetttut  Avenue  NW  #1230  Washington.  DC  20036 m..„ 

RoPert  G  Smerko  .'001  I  St    NW  #506  Wasmngtw  DC  ?iXi36  ..„ 

Donald  [  Smiiey  1899.5!    NW   »;:"' Wasnmgton  OC  .'0036       _. 

C  Doucias  S-Titth  18-i   y  S'    SW   »-      Aistiiniiton  DC  20036 

Cartas  C  Smitii  JOC  «■.    i  e.f'f   .n*  .roe  Sfluare  Otattanoosa  TN  37402 


Oeotn  L    Sr.  ■•' 
t3»ati  rie!  s.tj;: 

Dc      


>-  Sjrnie,  MO  21061 
:■.&:.  .NW  KtoluigtOR.  DC  20006 . 


^„    „..„.„......,._....,....-.....™..., •■-•■••■■-•-•  ••■■•• 

Do  , 

fii.-abet' M  ir'"   *:5  ISth  St    NW   #507  Wasnmgton  OC  20OO6 .„..._„„ ^. 

leltiev  A  Smisn   :5>iC  Wason  Boulevard   #1*0  Arlington  VA  22209  ' ...„ 

lenniler  I  Smtis  w  ,  ■■•;  5">ei  NW  »x'0  Wasnmgton  OC  20006  

:  5n«'  Biiiiingi>am  Al  35291  , 

!.  Wastimglon  OC  20001  

tW   #700  Wastimglon  DC  20036 

if'i'  Meado*  Cwifctwiai  laality  Bon  51  Comstock.  HY  I2I2I 

•■    >-kson  SIreel  Dallas.  IX  75202 

-.-  ■-■    JM  44101  .„ 

.■    V.  -,,.  NY  10017     ,.^ „_„_„.-.... 

■    '.       -IV  NY  11771      .._ ^.^ .„..„„„..„._ 

1-   .■      X  20049    .^.,...„... 

Angeles  CA  90024 _ 


lukan  H  Smili  ;r  60C  Ncr-n  ig' 
He-n  SmlI^  \T  hi-:  S'  NW  # 
Kevin  R  Smitli  .?::  l'^"  Sl'rtl 
Kirkland  Smi'ti  Oocs»  '•  4  4:48 
Marc  Smlt^  .^OC  flerassj'^cr  '•  i.- 
Mictiaei  !  Smtfi  PO  ?.:i  -: 
Mictiaei  P  Smi'i^  J8~  Leir^-'  i 
0»en  r  Smitf  J4:  Mii  » ,.■•  J.. 
Palicia  Smii*'   :  909  «  S'    NA  A 

piwip  s  5lml^  ;';*;c  *■,-'-  3>. 

Do 

Oo 
Ricnaid  '  Smiin  l.jO'j  ie—o"'  J 
Rooert  E  Smitti  ; '3u  «  S!  N* 
Saia  Hope  Smitft  :;'5  P»i-^;.'.3f 
Susan  Snyder  Smitti  '901  W-  ■'.! 
Iim  Smitti  410  M  5t  S(  A]  -■- 
Smilli  Dawson  4  Andrews    nc    !• 

Oa 

Dl 

k 

0>. 


SA   • :  100  Washington,  DC  20005 
!.;■  I    A3s^ln8ton  OC  2000b 
Ave  NW   #400  Wash<ngIon,  DC  20004 

'»..    a;:-    Mfiean   VA  22102 


>.'    NW  #304  Waslrniglon.  K  20036 


Employer  Clieni 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


Banoerman  &  Associates,   Inc   (For  Sawver  Millei   Group   ' tor   Government  ol  the 
Philippines  1 1 

Association  lor  Advanced  lile  Underwnlmg „ 

Birslol  Myers  Co  ......> „ , 

Cushman  J  Wakelield  - , 

Music  Corp  ot  America  Inc  , 

National  Assn  ol  Home  BuikiefS  ot  the  US 

Rolls  Royce  Motor  Cars  Inc _ 

Callei  Petroleum  Corp       „ , 

American  Academy  ot  Acluanej „ _ „ „..„ „ 

Arthur  Andetsen  &  Co _, ,._.._.„ ; ..., 

Railway  Progress  institute „ _ ., 

fifst  Mississippi  Co»p _ 

Mississippi  Powei  8  light  Company 

Slate  o(  Mississippi _ 

Ptrlormance  Engineering  Inc _ „. , 

TRW   Inc  „ _ _ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  A«n    „..„..„,.,.,..„„.„.„ _ 

National  Federation  ot  independent  Business  (NfIB) „ _,..„„.....„ 

Galena  Resort  Co „......,.. , 

American  HeUenic  Inslilule  Pulilic  Allans  Commillee.  he... .. 

*li20  America,  inc _._ 

American  Medical  International. „ 

Amoco  Corp  „ 

Anadarko  Pelioleum  Corp    „.. .^. „ 

Anheuser  Busch  Companies.  Inc .„.,„..„ ,..., »..„ „., 

AIMOS  Energy  Corp  „ '. „.„_ _., 

Bethlehem  Steel  Crirp        , ....,.., ..„„„........ 

Blackslone  Financial  Managencnl „.. _ -. 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation ....„ „ , 

Canada  Malting  Co    ltd     „ „., 

Dre«ei  Burnham  Lambert  Inc ,..,„„ „ „..„.„..„ , 

General  Developmeni  Corp .„„,. _ 

General  Mills  _...„..„.__...»...„.„ , 

Hoyiafce  Investments,  ltd „ „ _ , 

Maiwell  Communications  CO.  PIC „ „ _ _ , 

McMillan  inc , 

Merrill  lynch  S  Co  Inc  .„.. 

Mesa  limited  Partnership „„ ... _ 

Oryi  Energy  Co    ,  ...;_. ,._ _ , 

Partida  Pwilar  Democralico  „™.„..„......„.. „.„.„„....„ , 

Oueslar  Corporalwn ., 

Sann    Howe       

Sonal  Enptoiation  Co „._. _ _ _ 

Iime/Warner  Inc ,, ....™_„„..„.„,.„..„.„™.__„„_....„.„ 

Visia  Ctiemical  Co _....._.„„..^... ,.„™,..„.„„„_„..„„, , 

Waste  Management.  Inc ^.^.^ „ . 

NCR  Cotporation    , , _ 

US  Phaimaceopeiai  Convention.  Inc , .. , 

Motoi  Corp .„ 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions , 

Honeywell  Inc  „ _ , 

Service  Employees  inlemalionai  Umon  _ „ 

Nalional  Assn  rl  Mutual  Insurance  Cos  .....„„.„ „ 

Cuban  America!*!  foundation  „...^, „.»,..,:.„„. 

TKC  International  iForfiee  Angola  Information  Service) „ „ ..„....„„.. 

Keele  Company  ilorHadassah  Medical  Reiiel  Oigamation) ._.„.. 

Keete  Company  i  for  Seminole  Tribe  ot  Florida) _ 

Grumman  Aero  Corp,  el  al „..„ 

Amoco  Corpwalion  „.„,.,, 

Oiiysler  Cofp _ >......., 

CFIDS  Assn „ „ 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ot  the  U  S  „„.,_.„....„ ., 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  „ 

Competitive  Telecommunications  Assn  .„.„„...„„,.„..,.„,., „, 

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business „.„... 

Kansas  Bankers  Surety         ....,„, „ 

Baxter  _ 

Western  Coal  Irattic  league _ __ 

Securities  industry  Assn „„.„....„ , 


Pennjoil  Go „..„.._„ „ 

Oiteffle  Insttlule  hie  

Exjon  Corporation  

loyola  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc  

Sliang  fwcher  Camge'  Walker  Hodge  i  Smith  iFor  Chattanooga  Production  Ctedit 
Assn  et  al 

Center  lor  flKIiochemical  Systems  8  Hydrogen  Research 

t  Del  Smith  and  Compa.ny  :For  American  Assn  ol  Pelinieum  Geologists;  

t  Del  Smiin  and  Company    for  Bright  i  Associates  i  

f  Del  Smith  and  Company  iloiCouniy  ol  I A  Community  Development  Commis- 
sion) 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  'For  Norlherr.  Cahlorma  Power  Agency ^     

t  Del  Smith  and  Company    For  Port  dI  Hueneme  CA  0«nard  Harbor  Delict) 

I  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Port  ol  long  Beach,  CA) _ 

Amalgamated  Clothing  K  Textile  Worker^  Union         ., , „.,...„.. 

American  Waterways  Ooeiatws  Inc  

West  Mexico  Ve|eial)le  Distnbutois  Assn 

Alabama  Powei  to 

Alliance  ot  foieign  Medical  Giaduales. 

.U  S  Wes) „ 


75000 
5.000.00 


U62.oe 


S7406 
2,00000 
2,O00M 
4.000.00 


1.000.00 
4.00000 


4,oeaoo 


500  00 
500  00 

4,000  00 
500  00 

2.00000 


8.00000 

50000 

8.00000 

2.00000 

2,00000 
234  00 


20.145.00 


270.00 
"3.00600 


81200 


1.361  60 
1125  00 
1.250  00 


t.;S224 

"9jno.oo 

(.OOOiOO 

8.25000 

6,000  00 
100  00 

'4.998.00 


1,15000 
395  00 


29.31236 
1.92100 
58  538  49 

6,000  00 


4,01742 


30000 


1.50000 


5300 
37'6b 


31666 
"jfl.5'i 

Mdo 


629  52 
1.104  00 


200  00 


6.562  50 
2.800  00 
8.200  00 


Cleveland  flectric  lilummatinr  Co 
New  »ork  Slate  Bankers  Assn 

Reese  Communications  Cos  i  lor  Philip  Moms.  USA) „, 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

Castle  8  Cootie,  inc  „ , 

Castle  8  Cooke  IForOole  Fresh  fruit  Company) 

Flexi  Van  leasing.  Inc, ,  , 

Textron  mc  , , 

Oih  Corporation  „, 

Pacilit  lelesis  Croup  

Chocolate  Manulacluiers  Assn  ol  the  USA 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
Bant  SIreel  College 

City  ol  Eugene  Oregon  _, 

INmois  Diversalech  Corp , 

N  Y  Metropolitan  T'ansoorialion  Sgenqi ^ :, 

National  Assn  ot  foreign  trade  /ones..... , 


13.000  00 
8750  00 

28,666  66 
6,669  00 

30000 

20.16582 

6.25000 

»0D0 


3»oe 

3.00000 
59192 


23.83217 

'52!6776i 

36.22 


1.58316 
398  32 
625  58 


292  21 

2  18?  80 

582  11 

334  82 


60000 
6,000  00 
15,450  00 

30000 
3.95481 


2.80210 


58900 


12,75000 


16,666  00 
11,02600 


15000 
250  00 


43712 
30043 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1961 


Organization  or  individual  Filing 


Improve'  Oieni 


Expenditures 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Smokeless  lotiacco  Council  Inc   ?550  M  SI'eer  NW,  #300 
Danene  Sno*   1 '30  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washmgtoil.  K  JIMS" 
David  F   Snydei   1 130  Conneclcul  Avenue   NW   #1000  "■   "    " 
FdwaiO  F   Snyder   ?45  ?nd  SI    Nf  Washington  DC  2000? 
Gene  Snydei   ?05  North  Thud  Si'eel  Lattange  KY  40031 

Do    

Do 


DC  20137. 
DC  2m6 — 


Do. 


lohn  M  Snyder  600  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE   #205  Washington  DC  20003        „ 

Snyder  Ball  Unset  S  Assa   Inc  499  S  Capilol  St    SW   #5?0  Washington  DC  20003 _ 

Do  _. 

AianC  Sobba  1301  Pennsylvama  Aw.,  NW,  #300  Washrnjton  OC  29004  

Society  lor  Animai  Proieclive  legislalioil,  P.O.  Bm  3715  Georgelowr  Slalw  Washington  OC  20007 

Society  lor  Human  Resouice  Managemail,  606  North  Washington  Si'ee'  Aieiandna  VA  ??314 

Society  ol  Real  [stale  Appraisers  Public  Allans  Office  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  #1111  Washmgtoii.  DC  20037.. 

Lynn  So'ler   ?0OC  P  Si'ee!  NW   #?fif  Washmflon   DC  ?0036  

Thoma<  J   Scies  Ji    S?:4  Old  tollhouse  Road  Vienna  VA  ??180  

Sandra  M  Sclowiei   19?7  E  Suee'   NW  Wasninjinn   DC  ?0006  

Nancy  C   Somerville   1/35  Ne*  »o'»  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  ?0006 ...-„,. 

Ronald  I   Scime'.ille   iOOG  Conneclicu:  Ave    NW   *190."  Washintlon  DC  20036 

ludah  C  Sor^mer   i8?~j  [ye  SIreel   NW   #45G  Wastiinjlor   OC  .'0006  

James  E   Sommerhausei   8701  Georgia  Ave    «'?!  Silver  Spring  MP  :0910 

Sonnenschem  Carlm  Nath  f,  Rosenthal   !?0I  Pennshivania  Ave    #'00  Washintlon,  DC  2O0O4.... ,„ 

William  A  Sonnlae   !1C1  Connecticut  Ave    NW   # 'OC  Washington  OC  20036 _ ..„ _ 

ler-y  Sopher    1405  [ye  Si    NW   iOth  F'  Washington   DC  ?00n:  

Space  Inouslries   Inc   711  West  Bay  Area  Blvd    #3?0  WeCslei   1)17/598  4001 - 

Swrber  and  Associates  Inc   13?5  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #500  Washington,  DC  20006 

lohn  S  Spaikman   1 100  Conneciicu!  Ave    NW   #53^"  Washington   DC  20036 „ J..1.™..".!!..!.."..'.., 

Ian  D  Spal.'   i '85  Massachusetts  Avenue   NW  Washmelcn   DC  ?0036     , 

Jonathan  B  Soea'   1100  i  5th  Siree'   NW   #900  Wasfiinglon  OC  20005 „ . 

Sandra  Soence   1"6  Massachusell;  Ave    NW   #521  Washington  OC  20036 „ _ _ , 

Ray  L   Spicklei   444  North  Capitol  Siree'   NW   #845  Wastiington  DC  20001 Z.„...'. _., 

Spiegel  5  McDiarmifl   1350  New  Vor>  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005-4798 .„ 

Dt _ ..„„.;.I!;!!"""""""™Z"!!ZZZ!""~I 

Do     ''''''"■'■''''''"''""'"""!"""!r"Z!Z!"!!"""Z"ZZZZZIIZZZZZ;"ZZ;iZ!Z]I 


William  M  Spodav   180;  k  SI    NW  Washington  OC  20006 .^ . 

i.isa  M  Sprague   1615  H  SIreel   NW  Washington  OC  20062  

Spriggs  4  HoJIingsworth   135u  I  Slieel   NW  9th  floor  Washington   DC  20005 

Marrna  Ann  Spudis   1015  15lh  Street   NW   #80?  Washintlon   DC  ? 000 5      

tar'  C  Spuiiiei  The  Madison  Building  #900  1155  15th  Si'eel  NW  Washington,  K  20005 

Mark  G  Spui'iei   400  kenilwo'in  Dnve  lowson   MD  ?:;04 

Squire  Sanders  f.  Oempsey  l?01  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  PO  Box  407  Washington,  OC  20044.. 
Do    


Dc 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do 


12000 

43500 


Dc 

Dc 

Cec*  Siodes   1800  k  Stiee'  NW   #1100  Washington.  OC  20006 

John  W  Sioka  S."!  Old  Courthouse  Roao  Vienna  VA  22180 

Jane'  G  S'  Amand  bO  Wall  St-ee'  Ne»  ^»  Nr  10260 , 

S'   Lawrence  Seaway  Pilots  Assn   51  Baylev  Road  Massena,  NY  13662 „ 

Conneii  Slallord  PC  Drawei  1 '34  Atlanta  GA  30301 

Melvin  R  Stahl   1?3d  lelleisor  Davis  Hwv    #1410  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Elvis  I   Stah'  I'    1815  H  Street  NW   #60C  Washington  DC  20006 

Iv'one  Slallwortn  ??0  No'Ih  Deviile's  Street  Pensacola  PL  32501  „ 

David  P  Slang  PC    16?9  K  Si    NW   #60;  Washington  OC  20006 

loseph  M  Stanton   bin  i  M  Streets  NW  Washington   DC  23005  .... 

lane  Suite'  Starke   1818  N  St    NW   #'00  WashmRlon   DC  20036 

Dc  

LOIS  Slarkev  Suite  5!;  ''45  Jef'e'son  Davis  Hwv   Arlington  VA  ??20Z 

David  Michael  Slalor   161 5  H  Si'ee'   NW  Washington   DC  ?006?      „ 

lames  0  Sialon  3?C  Iimbe'Droon  D"ve  Waidon  MD  ?0601  

Randolph  J   Siaym   1815  H  Street   NW  Suite  800  Washington,  OC  20006 

Dc  

Barpara  f   Sleamey  918  16!h  Street   NW   #40;  Washington,  OC  20006 

kalhryn  A  Sleckelberg   111!  19th  Sfeel  NW  Washington  OC  20036-3691 

Jefliey  V  Steele  ?033  M  Slieet   NW   #300  Washington  DC  20036 

Diol  Higgins  Sleenland   1600  M  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036 

Allan  Slein   !  1 30  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #1000  Washincton  DC  20036 

Rena  Sleinzor   1350  New  Vori.  Ave    NW   #1 100  Washmglon   DC  20005-4798... 

Dc  

k'lStin  Steick   2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  2003/ 

Charles  W  Stellar   1??7  ?5th  Street   NW   #610  Washington  DC  20037 

Jack  L  Stempler   1??5  lelterson  Davis  Highway   #900  Arlington   VA  22202 

Jackson  I  Stephens  114  [asi  Capitoi  Little  Rock  AR  '::C:  

Stephens  GiouD  Inc   i  14  East  Capitol  Little  Rock   AR  '??0;  

Stephens  Overseas  Services   Inc   114  [as!  Capiloi  Avenue  Little  Rock  AR  72201 . 
Sieptoe  S  lohnson   1330  Connectiiul  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  ?0G36 

Do   

Do  - - 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

Dc - 

Do    :!!!";"ZII"";!.!!!""!!!Z"Z!!!!!!Z!!!ZZ!ZZ.Z..ZZ.Z 
Do    "Z^IZZ"ZZZZZ'ZZ!'ZIZ'ZZ"~I^.'J1 ... 

Do 

Oo 
Paula  Stern   1 133  Conneclicul  Ave    NW   #1000  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Richard  W  Sternberg  1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

George  C  Sleuan   18?5  I  Street   NW   #400  Washington   DC  20006 

Do  

Michael  E   Steward  1730  M  SIreel   NW   #60'  Washington    OC  ?0036 

Eugene  L  Slewa-i   808  I'lh  Si'eel   NW   #300  Washington  DC  ?0006-3910.... 

Do  — 

Dc 


Powe'  Packaging   inc 

S  S  F  Wa'ehouses   mc 

San  franciscc  Public  uinties  Commission 


National  Solid  Wastes  Managemen'  Assn     

American  Insurance  Assi"  _. 

friends  Committee  on  National  .egislalion   ,..„.... 

Arthu'  Cameron  

Cincinnat  Microwave  inc    „ 

Noriolk  Southern  Corp      ^, 

United  Parce  Service       

Cilvens  Comm  !o'  'he  Right  to  Keep  S  Beai  Anns., 

Allov  Surfaces  

Gene'31  Motors  Co'c  

Pugel  Sound  Nava  Bases  Assr   in;    PSNBA).. 

Sennce  [nginee'mg  Compani  

National  Calt^men :  Assn  , 


Ame'ican  Soc  'O'  I'e'sonne'  Administration.. 


Health  Research  Group  _ 

Shee'  Metal  S  An  Conditionint  ConfractoiS'  Nail  Am 

Associated  General  Conl'aclo's  o'  Ame'ica ^'.^ ... 

Ame'ican  tnslitute  o'  Archill's  „ , 

Wildlife  Legislative  fund  o*  Ame'ica 

Goldman  Sacn;  i  Cc  

InleinaiKjnai  fed  at  P'o'essionai  K  technical  [ngineeis . 

Geneva  Stee  „._._ 

Sm'tn  Buckiir  i  Associates    >k  Na'iona  Assn  ol  Metal  Finskas) 

Wilde'ness  Sociefv  . 


National  Volunteer  fire  COMCJI 

ToCaccc  Inslitule   

Baltimore  Gas  4  [lectric  Company 

National  Trus'  'O'  Historic  Preservation      , „.... 

Phamaceuficai  Maulaciure's  Assn  

Spence  Grouc  I'O' Association  fo'  'Gom-^ute'  Transporta'ion  Inc) 

Soence  Group    fo'  fire  Eauipmen*  Manulactu'e'S  f,  Se'vces  Assn.  IhC) . 

National  Al'  Traftic  Conlrolie'S  Assn  

City  of  Palo  Alto  

Connecticu'  Mumcipal  flect'ic  [ne'gy  Coop . 

fo'me'  Resident^  ot  Cenfialia  Pennsylvania.... „ 

No'the'n  California  Powei  Agency       , „ 

Sacamenfc  Municipal  Utility  Disfict 

Town  of  Soufn  Hadlev  Massachusetts _ „ 

Westinghouse  fiect'ic  Corp  

United  States  Chamoe'  u'  Commeict „ 

Eagle  Picher  inousfies  Inc  .... 

Ame'ican  Consulting  Engineers  Council _ 

Na'ionai  Agncuifu'a'  Chemicals  Assn . . 

Ba"inio'e  County  Ponce  Department,  el  al..._ _ . 

American  Chambe'  ol  Comme'ce  in  Germany „ 

Amenca"  Soc  o'  Anesthesiolog'S*;  „ 

ADAPSO  the  Compute'  Softwa'f  i  Se'vces  Industry  Assn _ 

Dii'o'n.a  Stee  industries  Inc ... 

independent  Da'a  Co'nmumcations  Manufaclu'e'S  Asai 

Na'ionai  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn 

PuDiic  Secunties  Assn _ 

Samanlan  Health  Se'vces .__..„ „....___._ 

New  Vo'k  Stoc>  [icnange,  Inc 

Sheei  Metal  i  Ai'  Conditioning  Contiaclors'  IW1  Asm 

Morgan  Guaianfy  !'us'  Cc 


Coca  Cola  Company  

Specialty  vehicle  Institute  of  America. 
PuPi'ic  Resource  Associates  


McDe'mott   inc  . ..™.™.™... 

National  Assn  of  Home  Bolide's  o"  the  US  

Ecke'"  Seamans  Che'T  S  Mello''    'O'  Media  Geneia'   inc  

Eckerl  Sea'^ians  Cherm  S  Meliof  ,Fo' Metropolitan  I-ansoortation  Autlionty) 

Manulactu'ed  Housing  institute     

Chamber  o'  Commerce  ol  the  U  S „.„_. 

Alt  force  Sergeants  Assn   Inc       

Barnes  &  Iho'hbu'g    forfrnpire  Resou'ce^  'nc  i  

Barnes  &  Tho'hbu'g    few  Soec.a  Go'^i^  'o'  Workplace  P'oduc"  Liabrlity  Retorm) 

I  American  furniture  Manufacfu'er  Ass^ 

Edison  [lectric  Institute  _ ._...„ 

National  Association  o'  Aiat  Ame'ican;      ..... 

Investmen'  Company  instiijte  

Ame'ican  insu'ance  Assn  

Spiegel  4  McDia'miO    for  Alliance  oi  Respcsiwe  [lectric  Splems  to  Enetgy  Access). 

Govemmenl  Refuse  Collection  and  D'Spcsai  Assn   inc  iGRu)A) 

Ame'ican  Assn  o'  Unive'sify  Womer  „ 

Ame'ican  Managed  Caie  &  Review  Assn  . 

iry  Ae'Dspace  i  De'e"se  Co. 
Stephens  Group 


Associaiion  of  "'ivafe  Pension  i  Aei'a'e  Plans.  Inc..... 

Bear  Slearns  i  Co _ 

Canadian  Sugar  Institute _. 

Oli.'ens  Savings  Financial  Cwp „ — . 

Co  Operative  &ni'ai  Bank  , 


Coas!  Savings  and  Loan  Assn     , 

Comme'ciai  Fedeiai  Savings  and  Loan  Assn , 

CSC  Company  

Glendaie  federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn 

Haney-Davidson  Motoi  Cc  mc      

MeiaBank  

Mutual  Lite  insu'ance  Company  Tax  Cortiiiiittee 
National  Antique  i  Ar'  Dealers  Assn  o'  Amenca 
Sotheby ; 

Western  financial  Savings  Bank  

Coalition  0*  American  Steei  Usmg  Manu'acturefS ... 

Nafiona'  Ru'ai  Eiecfic  Coope'at've  Assr      

Mille'  Si  Steua"    fO'Coaslai  Co'Dcationi    

Milie'  i  Steuan    foi  E  R  Squibt  and  Sons,  he)., 

Pugel  Sound  Poyve'  i  Light  Co 

Ftoial  Trade  Counc 

Monsanto  Ci  - 


2.750.00 
10.99100 

2i3100 
20000 
500  00 

6J(916 

9J00.00 
15,00000 
15,00000 
16.50000 
12.00000 


24S00 


1,000.00 
13.93594 


2jOt.W 

17M0.00 

1.00000 

~3"6«l.d6 

"■■4,725.0b 


6.100.00 

42910 

1.133.55 

1J34.00 


1J71.7J 
tSOMfr 

2.moo 

2,74875 
1,70000 


19.61125 
3,190.00 
UJI3a.7S 


30090 

■■456.00 
"■-47560 
"4l,'4MJ4 


1,45000 

■«.'ia.iio 

5.90eM 


52900 


75000 
I,959J9 
5.000.00 


5.000.00 

2J56o.b6 


6,12000 
■■■606.flO 


1.37369 


U7369 
29000 


60000 
72.20 

i02.6b 

limm 


14000 

"2.'23io6 
18.00 


1J8673 
1.90023 
2.297  72 


776.20 


SSJK.47 
4S.O0O.0e 


19712 

30368 
2.70t7( 


48121 


Ktt 

mm 
i36m 

18101 


1.2S474 
31J0 


3.71161 

1580  74 

34  340  OC 


80.77 
391.5ii 


75364 

399  89 


25237 
■  75!fl6 


18276 


650 


WV 


UMI 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


l>?ani;jlioii  y  individual  F'ling 


EmDWvtf'Dwd! 


Receipts 


Exoendilures 


Do 
Mxf^  B  Stewifi   .OiC 
rettnct  P  Slewn  80S 

Dt 

oi — _;_ 


'r^  S;    HW  #  'W  ^asnmgion  DC  ?0036 

.'!"  Sl'e«!  N*  #jiJC  *iiii,n|iixi  K  ?0006-39iO.,-. 


b.. 
Bi.. 
0*.. 

Oi~^~ ^ _„.._„_......_,„.„.„.„.„.„..„.._... 

Do ■■■••••■— ••■-•- - _._.„„.       ._.. 

Wjrrw  I  SlcUe  1220  IWi  S»f«l  NW  #:02  WjsMifWi  OC  20036 „.„-„_ „ 

Do  .„^.^ „.__„..„.„„.„ 

oof  siirnar  vi/Nstwi  Nw  uraywig'oc  DC  ?(Ki36  irzizrjzrrj"ri"i7'ZT"''""""TZ'r'!r 

lee  I   SI*iK«   ;iO:  VetmonI  ««e    "(«»  *3smnc'on  DC  20005  _. „ _ 

Bonny  S  SI*iw«   3803  Oemmoif  C;  Uleundij   VA  :r309         '...".."..'" 

lt*¥i  *  Slimpson  Suite  80!  ;  400  It  St    HH  *dslirngiort  DC  20005 ..  ...„„.„ „ L!'." 

Me*  Stme   i  56  M  Street,  NW   #'10  Wjyiinj'or  OC  :  0OO6       „ ».  „  „_ 

Ojvk)  )  Slin«   IJOl  «W5on  BM)    #^00  A/imiilcK'  VA  :?209    ^„„___  _ 

He«)i  A  Slifiup   1957  {  Street   NW  mtasnin^tor   DC  ^0006         „ „_.„._„„_       _ 

Jolw  I   Stocnei   r.iO  Veimorl  Avenue  NW  Suite  l.bC  *ayiintion,  K  20005 _ „..^L™'-1.™'Z 

StocklwMeis  o<  Ameficj  Wc   i6?5  Eye  5lr»'   HW   #':iA  rtjsmngloil.  DC  20006 _    ..    .    „  „  ^'„ 

Steven  t  Stodimejp.  «99  Sootti  Caotoi  Sltee!.  St  #1C3  WasnmglOB.  OC  20004 

BD]IZ!!!!!!Z!!I~Z!ZrJIZ~!Zl"Z"Z!!!Z"~ZIZZZirZ17I 

Do '  ZJZZ. 

Sloe(  Rrves  Bdey  Jones  S  Gier   :'3C  *  Slree^  N*   #90C  WaUwijIon  DC  26636 „  „_„ JZl""" 

Denns  C  Slolte  MC  Hafytjnd  Avenue  SW  *asrim?'ar   DC  20024 
IWki  E   SlontKi   1S40  mtBconw  A*nue  <<<H  *a^^ln?Ion  DC  ?000; ... 

Ann  El*  Stone   1315  Du»e  Stieei  Aieundiu   <A  :.;;4  

fkr)  f  Slonei   !1?0  umnecticut  Avenue  IW  (Kasnmgto^  OC  20036 

tery  L  Storey  S400  E  Prentice  Ave  :3'ii  fm  fngiewooC  CO  80111 

RictUfO  6  Sto(ey  304  fast  B™ns»ic(  SIrW  Sieiims  Pan   VA  .'2I?0. 

Oo  

Do 
lodO  A  Stoniemyei  ;9o  Wnes  Brancr  Drye  McLean.  VA  22102.. 

**jm  M  Stovei  2501  M  St    NW  Ktasnmgion  DC  20037  

Win  L  SloiKd   1800  K  St    NW   #101!  *asiinjlon  DC  20(106 

Kcfuet  L  Slrin|.  .'18  Znd  St    Sf  *3siiin?lon   K  ?0O03  '    " ..Z"""Z' 

Siranj  Fleiclw  Camget  ItKalkei  Ha)^  4  Snwl'  400  Hryslat  BuiUinc  One  Union  Squaie  Qattanoota  HI  3741(2' 

Luttw  )  Strange  III   1100  Istti  Street  NtIV   #'00  *ayiington  DC  20005 

Raymond  L  StrassDwm   10?0  !9tti  Sliee'  NW   #'QC  Wasnmsion  DC  20036.. 

leirence  D  StrauC  818  Omectcui  Avenue  N  •   *asiiin?ior   DC  '0006 

Dawd  R  Straus   1350  Ne«  Yor«  Avenue  N*  Wasliinfor"  DC  .OyOS         

Sletinen  P  Stroland   II 0  Maryland  Ave    N£   #409  Wasti.njion  OC  20002 

Geofge  l»  Strong  ??4?  Barllen  Houston   IX  nm  

Stroodi  i  Slrooci  t  Lavan   1150  I7tli  St    NW  Wasftr?ton  X  20036    

Oo 

William  M  Stroud  800  Noflli  Pla^a  Dtive  Scnaumourg  it  601%         '   '  "  _  

Geotge  StrumpI   1150  \m  St    NW   #600  Waslimgton   DC  20036....„ „ 

Cory  N  Slrme  60  Wa«  Street  New  Yon   NY  10?M  .._ „.„ 

SiryMr  Wemei  Assooales  Inc   73' Bislioc  Street   #?36C  Honoluiij  iil  »M13_  Z 

Oorotliy  t   Slucke   1111  14tft  Street  NW   #900  Wastiingior  DC  ?0OO5        ._ , !_  "  " 

to  Slwty  600  New  Hampslwe  Ave    NW   #1010  Wasningloii   OC  20037         _       .^  ..         Z  J. 
Oonato  B  Studey   127  Bfookmoor  Roao  Avon  CT  060C'I 

Oianene  A  Stuititts,  901  IStti  Street   #570  Wastiingtoc  OC  20005 

Wm  N  Slufdwart,  80  F  Street  NW  Wastimglon   DC  ?0(X:  „._, 

tugene  f  Stujeon   18?  Crater  lane  »ensin|Ior  CT  %C;'  „. 

L*»re<ice  J  Simredm  Ir    55  West  Wacner  Drive   #'::  Cliicajc   H  6660i 

Glenn  Sugamdi   1400  16tft  Street   NW  Waslimgion   DC  3'1C36"0O01   

Artnui  t  SuHnan  )r    1215  Jefteison  Davis  Hwy    #;0i}4  Aiiinjton  VA  222(B. 
Austin  P  Sutnan  )r    PO  Boi  1113  Minneacolis   MN  ;544i:  ... 

Oianes  S  Sulkvan   II  15tfi  Street  Nf   #6  Wasnmpior   DC  "'T--' 
U  M  Sulnan   1025  Thomas  tetietson  S'    NW   #:;:  WaMiirgioo  DC  2666s 
lay  R  Sultiyan  2300  N  Street   NW   #'25  Washmtlon  DC  20C'' 

Do  „  _  .  _ 

Do 

ludy  M  SuHnan   1614  Kmg  Street  Aieiandria  V«  ??31«  .. „ 

fcroa  Z  Sullivan   1300  N   I'm  5!    #  1 200  Ariinjtor   VA  22209 „...„ ,    , 

l«ai|aie«  Da  Sufcvan  1625  Eye  St    NW  »':4A  lHasnmgton  DC  20O06     

Pauline  SuHnan   #11  15tli  St    NE   #6  Wasnington  DC  .^0007  

SuHnan  t  fjmm*   I '01  PennsyNania  Ave    NW   »80Ci  Wastnnjton  DC  20006 

Oo  _  "  "7"  Z 

Oo  ".    .,;    ,'. '" 

SuHnan  t  l»oicKler   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Wastimgton   DC  .'0636      „. 

Bruce  W  Sumnr  2000  «  Street   NW  8tf  Fiooi  Wasfimslon   K  20006       

Quries  Sunflertm  21480  PacrtK  Boulevard  Sterling  VA  .T2;;c  .„, 

Davn)  A  Super   1319  F  Street  NW   #501)  Wastimglw  DC  23004  

Ttaius  M  Susman   1001  Pennsy^ama  Ave    NW   #  1 200  5  Washington  OC  20004 

Oo 

Do  

Do  77771 

SuMertaM  AsM  t  Brennan  1275  Pemsyivana  Avenue  NW.  #1000  WasMnglon.  DC  26004.. 


Do.. 
Di.. 

Hi.. 

B>_ 
0>.. 
Hi.. 
Dt. 
M.. 
Di.. 
Oi.. 
Di.. 
Ot.. 
Dd 


W  Thomas  Suttle   1521  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Wasfimglon  DC  2ttK 

Slepden  Sunon  1000  Wihon  Biwl    #2800  Arlington  VA  22201 „. . 

DoufUss  W  Svendson  »    1'30  Rliode  island  Avenue  NW   #417  19  Wlslmftn.  K  JOMS.. 

Do 
Sylwa  t  Smanson   1801  K  Street  NW   »:i05L  Washington  DC  20006  .      . 

Oetaan  Swart:   1225  19th  Street  NW   ».'Il  Wasnmgtor,  DC  20036.. 

Do  _ 

Do 


Timlieii  Co  

Nalioiul  Oi»»n  indu-,iiies  Assn   ..,„.„.„ 71 

Caliol  Corporation  

floral  Trade  Councn  

Slewar'  t  Slewart    forljtes  Corp  

Stewart  i  Stewart    for  Hudson  Industries  Corp)...._„ 

Stewart  i  Stewart  i  For  KimWe  Class  inc) ..„™..„.,„.„ 

Stewart  i  Stewart    for  Liteey  Glass „..^ 

Monsanto  Co _  ... 

PPG  Industries,  he „_.-..„.„„..„.„ „ 7.! 

Roses.  Inc      „.„..._ -..-..„.„ , 

Smitti  Corona  Corp „.™....._.„.„.. 

(for  SKwail  t  SMwvl)  _ 

IirakBi  Co 

lomnglon  Company  

Ctanicai  Producers  4  Dislnbulcr-,  Assn  „ 

Oteminova 

International  San^lar"!  Supoty  Assr 

Int  I  Unior^   united  Aulo  Aeiosoacp  4  Ajtic  i-nplemenl  Worke'S 

Americar  Medicai  Assn 


General  Ayiaiion  Manutacturer^  Association „ 

Banter  

Air  Conditioning  J  Relrneration  Institute 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

Shio()uitders  Council  of  AmerKia 


Siot»meyer  i  Company  i  For  federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  CHp) 

Manvil^  Corporation  

Natmai  Assn  ot  Business  PACs   

Springs  Industries  .  ..._..„.„..„..„ „ _. .„.., 

I'DiK  Inc  ....„..M.~.-~™__..„._.._ _ 7..7..!...! 

Arrwrican  farm  Bureau  federation ,...,.-,,  ,,  ,. .,,  ... _....7.' 

Amertan  College  dI  Surgeon--      _ .........m..„..„„,„.7.~...7.77.'. 

Conseraiive  Alliance  _...._.......,.777!77Z7 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Alliance  tor  Clean  Energy 

Maiii  Mansgemenl  Associates   inc    Foi  American  Assn  al  Fast  'ooC  Sot!  Serve  Pi;;a 

ijoerators 

Mulli  Manaeemen'  Associates  Inc  iFoi  International  Military  fjeculives  Assn) 

Mui'i  Management  Associates  inc  i  For  Pennsynania  Restaurant  Assni    

BDM  iniematKxiai  inc  .^ 

CnpmMsa.  Manufacturers  Assn  inc . , „„„.„„„, 

PuDiK  Service  Co  of  Indiana        ....m..«.-«.ZZZ77.77..!.". 

AIR  Defense  Group  .._ ZZ7!.!777!, 

Chattanooga  Production  Credit  Assn  ef  a) 77 

Sonat   Inc ] 

Sor'her^  Telecom  Inc  

USX  CofDO'afK)n _ '' 

Spiegel   4   McOiarmiC    .,  For  AlliaiKe  ot   ResponsiWe  Eteflnc  Systems  tor  "fiip-gy 

Access  I 
National  Peace  Institute  foundation 

fnron  Corp 

J  Aron  i  Co,  Inc . 

Dreyfus  Corporation 


2.20000 


4.37500 

4.29559 

4.29559 

112  50 


450  00 

1.837  18 

75000 

"i.7M.M 


300000 

3.300  00 
5,385  00 
630  00 
1400  00 
1.200  00 
1.062  50 

6.77566 


2  841  15 

99b  Oi 

995  09 

600 

20  00 
7  00 


3.80000 

20.000  00 


1.00000 
6.87500 


25000 


Zuricti-AmerKsar  Insurance  Company .,., 

Healtti  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York. „ , 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  , 

Madison  PuOiic  Affairs  Group  inc  i  tor  Pltilip  Morris.  IKA) 

National  Apartment  Assn 

Pinnacle  Data  Corporation  

Yankee  Gas  Service^  Company  .....„..-..,...„ „ 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America     .._.„..._..._.. 

American  fed  ot  Government  Employees   «„«..» 

Northeas'  Utilities  Service  Co  _ 

Hai'a  Engineering  iCo  „... 

Nai«jnal  *iidlife  federation         _ „.., 

I  Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems  Inc _ 

General  Mirs  inc  

Dt  .'ens  United  <or  ReMbilitaten  ot  E"ants  

Ify  -Corporation  

Muiphy  4  Oemory  Ltd  -  For  California  Energy  Company  fnc) 
Murphy  4  Demory  Ltd  i  for  Korea  Tacoma  Marine  industries 
Muiphy  4  Demory  i  for  Parsons  Brinckerhotl  Ouade  4  Douglas, 

National  Assn  ot  Housing  Cooperatives      

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  „ „ „... 

Stockholders  of  America  Inc , ™....... 

Cifi/ens  United  lor  Rehatnlitaten  ot  Errants , 

American  Internationat  Group  Inc  „ ... 

BHP  Moldings  lUSAi  Inc   7'. 

Grand  Met  USA  Inc         

Securit^s  industry  Assn 

Marion  Latmatories  Inc  „ 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security „.„ , 

Heckler  4  Hoch  Inc  _ 

food  Research  4  Acton  Center _..„.., 

Ropes  4  Gray  I  for  Digital  Equiptment  Corp) .. 

Ropes  4  Gray  I  For  Ounkin  Donutsi       .^ 

Ropes  4  Gray    For  Eastern  Enterprises)  

Resolve  Inc 

Ac  Hoc  Comm  tor  a  Competitive  Electric  Supply  System 

AmerK^n  Council  on  Education  „ 

American  Industrial  Clay  4  Georgia  Kaolin 77 

Angio-AmerKsan  Qays  Gorp 

Committee  Against  Revising  StaggefS .....]. 

Council  ot  industnal  Boiler  Owners _ 

Duke  Universitv  „ 

Engelhard  Minerals  4  Cliemicals  Corp 

)   M   HuOer  Corp 

Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Group      

Minnesota  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Co 

Nord  Resources  Corp _ 

Process  Gas  Consumers  Group      „ „ 

Thieie  Kaolin  Co  .,,,,,,,     ^ 

Wirxlom  Brannon  et  al  ....«.„„™.J 

Institute  ot  Electrical  4  Electronics  fnginews. „ 

Grumman  Corporation        „ , 

Hollywood  Marine  Service  Inc „ „ 

SMI  Oil  Co  _., 

Glass  Packaging  Institute _ 

luggage  4  leather  Goods  Manufacturers  ot  America  Inc    

Neckwear  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

Non  Ferrous  Metals  Producers  Committee  


34614 


500.00 


I 


300  00 
11900  00 
2,627  00 

'7.61538 
17  500  00 

65  38  , 
12  0O0  0C  . 
24  297  00 

1  193  93 

2  500  00  , 

39  90  1 

3  250  00  , 

1  806  00  I 
'344  00 
3.00000 


50000 

452  45 


17000 
82  83 


7.430  OO 


43S4S 


1.42500 
54302 


15.00 


300  00 

5  200  00 

157  00 

400  00 
777  55 


11533  71 
450  04 


3  235  45 
755  40 


3.00000 


300.00 


7.SO0.0O 

■ 'iSm 


12.67150 


1.36733 
8.36733 


34.560.00 


8.36733 
8.367  33 


22500 


1.17493 
1.174.93 


1.508  00 
8.367  33 
7.237.00 
8.367  33 

"3.212  50 

625  00 

2,250  00 

560  00 
50000 
50000 
50000 


1  174  93 
1,17493 


143  23 
1.174  93 


1.17493 

1560 
43119 
309  44 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


tmpioyei  Client 


Receipt! 


1963 


tuienditures 


Dayid  A  Sweeney  25  louisiana  Ave    NW  WastimRlon   DC  20001 

Rosemane  Sweeney  Suite  770  600  Marylanc  Ave  SW  Washington  DC  20024.. 
William  R  Sweeney  Jr    536  'th  Street  Si  Washington  DC  20003 „.. 

Do  _ 

Frederic  H  Sweet   720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Milwaukee  Wl  53202. _.... 

leland  H  Swenson   10065  East  Har»jr-J  Avenue  Denver  CO  80251 

Robert  C  Swezey  Ji    lI33!9tnSf    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Swiflier  4  Bernn  Chtd  3000  »  Street  NW  #300  Wasdmglon.  OC  20007 

Oo „._ _ _.  _ 


Oc 

Do 

Do,. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Dc 


Carol  A  Switt.  311  first  St    NW,  #500  Wasliington  DC  20001 

Scott  R  Swirling   122  C  St    NW  #380  Washington  DC  20OO1      

Ronald  G  Sykes   !t!6C'  I  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  .  , „..„, 

David  A  Sykula  Illinois  Pefroieuni  Council  PO  Boi  12047  Sprmglield.  H  62791. .„. 

Chnslopnei  U  Sylyester   1831  Bnar  Ridce  Court  Mclean.  VA  22101. ..._.„ _.„ 

Systemaiic   Inc  4001  Rodney  Parham  Road  Li'tie  Rock.  AR  72212 _, 

Ronald  P  S/aba'   1101  Vermont  Aye    NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

SKC  4  Associates   1825  R  Slreei   NW  Wasn.nr'.T   OC  20006 

Jams  labor   1825  K  Streei   NW   *,:■  Wr- ■■:',-. -r   DC  20006 

Robert  Tall  Ji .  1620  l>e  St .  NW.  #3eC  Wiiii.njloii.  K  20006 ™ 

Do  7"ZZZZ7Z777;:;;777;Z;7!7!Z!7!ZZ!Z777Z7i 
Do  „....„„ „ 

George  C  Tagg.  300  Maryland  Ave    Nt  Wastiinglon.  OC  26662  777!!!7777..7. 
Taggan  4  Associain,  Inc.  1155  I5tli  Street.  Vfk.  #1108  Wnltington.  DC  20005.. 


Do 
Do 
Oc- 
Dc 
Dc 


lanaka  R>tger  4  Middtelon  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #303  Wasliington.  DC  20006 

Dc  

Susan  lannenbaum  2030  M  St    NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 „. ,..„.. 

William  i   lannei   :i]803  Notman  Ave  lairtax  VA  22030 ^.^ .....-_ -..„... 

Dc 

Thomas  N   'ale   ;."5e  Eye  S"ee'   NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Taubman  Company   inc  PO  BO'  .00  BloomlieW  Hills.  («  48303-0200.- 

Graca  Da  Silya  lavares   I'  Perkins  Sfreei  West  Newton,  MA  02165 _ 

Mar,  I  lavenner   IT;  k  Street  NW   # "ID  Washington,  DC  20006 .„ 

Charles  A  Tayioi  in  499  South  Capiioi  S!    SW  #40!  WasDington.  DC  20003 

Gene  layioi  453  New  Jersey  A.e    SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Oo                               ,7!77777!7Z! 
Do  

Do       ' 

lellerson  C   layloi    '"  14th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20005. 

john  A  Taylor  :  I  Canal  Centei  Pla;3  #250  Alenandiia,  VA  22314. 

Patricia  layloi    1501  16th  Si    NW  Washington,  DC  20036 _ _ _ 

Peggy  Taylor   815  16th  St    NW  Washington  OC  20006    

R  William  laylor   157;  Eye  Stree'  NW  Washington  DC  20006 „.„„..„.„„,.™ „.™.™ 

Randy  Teach   PO  Bo>  HI' D49  Alexandria  VA  ::3I3      ^.^.^ 

I   Daniel  learno   1 34 1  G  Street   NW   #900  Washington,  DC  20005 

technology  Services  Grout   Inc   ;f25  k  Streei   NW   #375  Wasliinglon.  DC  20006 '...._ _ , 

James  M   Temenak   PO  Box  i6f-14  Arlington   -vA  22215  „ 

Norman  J   Temple   155  Dresden  Avenue  Gardiner  ME  04345   _„„.„„„...,.„....., 

Paul  M   lendler   1090  Vermont  Ave    NW   #1200  Wasliington,  DC  20005 „„„m._-,.„.™..-_„ 

Oo  „„ , 

Dc      ,.„ „_. 

Cheryl  leno   1957' E  'Stppt'liw  Washington  "OC  "fooof 7."7!ZZZ!ZZ.77.Z!7!.Z!7.777 

Betty  Grace  Terpstra   l?2f  MSl    NW  #901  Wasliington  DC  20036...- _ 

kihn  H   Terry   PO  Box  4878  Syracuse  NY  1322!  _, 

Richard  Paul  Teske   1500  K  Streei   NW   #625  Washington,  DC  20005  ._ 

Roberto  Testa   1726  M  Street  NW   #1  IOC  Washington,  DC  20036-4502 „.„ 

James  G  Tetirick   1156  15th  SHee'  NW   #1015  Washmglon,  DC  20005 _ ...-.». 

Textbook  Authors  Association  PO  Boi  535  Orange  Springs  fl  32182 „ 

Textron  Inc  40  Westminster  Si   Providence  Rl  02903  - 

Thacher  Proftitl  4  Wood   IsOOkSt'eel   NW   #20C  Washington  DC  20005 

Dc 

Mary  Kay  Thatcher  600  Maryland  Ayenue  SW  Washington   DC  29024 , 

E   Wayne  Thevenot  c  0  Concord  Associates  1455  Pennsyi.ama  Ave    NW   #560  WnJnnglon.  OC  20004- 

lanelle  C  Morris  Thibau   1828  t  Street   NW   #906  Washington   DC  20036    -. 

Douglas  E   Thierwechtei  818  Connecticut  Avenue   NW   #90C  Washington,  DC  20006 

fhird  Class  Mail  Assaiation   1333  F  Street  NW   #'IC  Washinfton  DC  20004-1108 _,. 

Robert  G  Thoma   2100  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #75:  Washington  OC  20037 „.... „..„. 

Doris!   Thomas   15th  4  M  St   NW  Washington   DC  20005 ■„.».._.„ 

Gordon  M   Thomas   1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #1100  Washington  OC  20005. - 

)ohn  I  Thomas  PO  Box  796322  Dallas  TX  753'9-632:  

John  W  Thomas   119  Oroooco  Streei  Box  141' 050  Alexandria  vA  22313 _. _ - 

Robert  I  Thomas   1319  F  St    NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20004   

W  Dennis  Thomas   1620  Eye  St    NW   #700  Washington   00  20006 . 

William  Giitlith  Thomas   510  King  Street   #200  Alexandria   vA  2:J14  ™.,__„„.-^_..„ 

Sara  I   Thommasor    1500  f.  Stieet  NW   #650  Washington   DC  20005 -, „. 

Bruce  t   Thompson  Ir    1828  I  Street  NW   #906  Washington   DC  20036 _ 

Dana  S   Thompson   305  4|r  Slreei  Nl   Washington  DC  20002 

Kenneth  W   'hompson    ;~19  Penrsyivania  Ave    NW  8th  Fioor  Washington  DC  20006 _.. 

Dc  - 

Dc  

Law  Offices  01  Fred  Ihomosc-n   :915  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #8dC  Washington  OC  20006..~.~.„- 
Randel' Thcmpsnr   ','0'  lynnhurs' Stieef  Chew  Chase  MC  20815 „..„._-. . 


Iniernalional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Americah  Academy  o'  family  Physicians     ... 
China  External  Trade  OevewpmenI  Council  ,._ 

tmbassy  of  lapan  _...„ _.._„._ 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insu'ance  'j.      -..«..* 

farmers  Educationa' 4  Co  Opeiative  union  ol  America      

MCi  Communicalions  Core  

Akin  Gump  Sfauss  Mauei  4  feic  itor  OreiW  Burnham  lafflttrt) . 

Arrieiican  Bake'S  Assn  -....., 

Assn  0*  Data  Processing  Se-vice  Organualions  (AOAPSO) .-., 

Business  Coalition  Foi  RICC'  Reform 

Design  Protection  Goatitior  - « 

fiternai  Tanks  Corporation  „.„..„.._._..„ 

Inie'naliona-  tnvironmenlai  Poncy  CojIJIiai....,..^..™ „,.„..„.. 

New  Energy  Company  of  indiar-.a    _...„„._.-__.„. 

Product  Liability  Alliance  „ „ _._. 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn  ..,.„ 

Republic  0'  Hail  

Rivkir  Radle'  Dunne  4  Bayk  (foi  Memi  Lyidi  t  Co,  tnc) 

Sotfware  Publishers  Assn  ....„„.„..«_.,„„„.„„.«..,..., 

Softivare  Rental  CoatilM>n „.„„„.„.„.„„^„,„ „. 

lyoeiace  Design  Caaii'ion 
Warner  Communications 

Compute'  4  Busines'  Esuipment  Manufacturers  Assn __ 

National  Famiy  Planning  4  ReproOnclive  Healtli  Asm,  he...- 

General  Motors  Corp  

American  Petroleum  Institute „ - 

Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  DisM ™.„.._ _... 


American  Medical  Assn  „ , 

Soutticrn  Company  Services  

American  Society  0'  Mechanical  Engineers 

Tatt  Steltinius  4  Hollister  iFor  Dosimeter  Corp  ot  North  Imina)... 
Tatt  Stettinius  4  Hollisler  I  for  Great  American  Broadcasting  Co)-. 
Tatt  Stettinius  4  Hollisler  (For  Kings  tntenainment  Co,' 
Tall    Stettinius   4    Hollisler    1  For  Special   Comm   lor   Workplact 

Reform  1 
Tatt  Stettinius  4  Holhsle'  iFor  Telephone  4  Data  Systems,  Incj    ... 
Tat'  Stettinius  4  Hollistei  'ForWald  Manufacturing  Co  Inc). 
Taf  Stettinius  4  Hollistei    for  Weslland  Oil  Development  Cop) 

Federal  Express  Corp  

Animal  Heaifr  institute      „«....—._,..-„„ „ «, 

Association  of  A.merican  Railroarh...^,.......-,.^^..... 

M4M  Mar'  

Manor  laboratories  Inc 

Telephone  4  Data  Systems.  Inc _ 

Uniroya-  Chemical  tnc      

Electronic  industries  Assn  ol  Japan „.., 

Japan  Automobile  Tire  Manufacturers  Assn  (lAlill*)„ 
Common  Cause  ,...-..-..„.. 

Ame'ican  Mar-time  Officers  Service       „. .-.. 

Ccaiiiior  to'  Environmental-Energy  Balance 

Ae'ospace  hous"ies  Assr  n'  America.  Inc 


National  Assn  ot  Whoiesa*'  D-sfributor: 

National  Assn  of  mdepenpen!  Insurers m— -_m - 

Gene  'ayior  Associates  inc  i  for  Associated  Electric  Coopwatnie,  Inc) __ 

Gene  'ayio'  Associates  inc  (for  Eagle-Piclier  Industries.  Incj „ 

Gene  'aykj'  Associates  Inc  (for  Empire  District  tiecliic  Company) 

Emoire  bas  Corp  

For  FAG  Bearings  Corporation) 

For  National  Assn  of  Postmasters  ol  tne  Unted  StiKs) 
Fo'  Norfolk  Southern  Co-poratw) 


Gene  Taylor  Associates  mc 

Gene  lavioi  Associates  inc 

Gene  Taylor  Associates  inc 

Na'ionai  Assn  0'  Realtors 

Viigmia  Powe' 

Center  toi  Science  m  the  PuWic  Interest 

American  Fed  ol  caboi  4  Congress  ol  Inoustrial  Organi^atns 

American  Soc  o*  Assn  fiecutrves   - 

National  Assr  oi  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc 

Miller  Brewing  -Company 


National  Sleei  4  Shipbuilding  Company .__... 

Central  Maine  Poiver  Co  et  ai _ _ 

Tendler  4  Biggms  Chtd    For  Americar  Licensed  Practical  Norses  Assn)., 

lendler  4  Biggms  Chtd  -fjr  Bascom.  Inc) _. 

lendie'  4  Biggms  Chfd    Far  (.eodescpi  „ 

Tendler  Goldbeig  4  Biggms  iFoi  Hugo  Boss  fashions.  Inc)  .-._^___.. 

Tendie'  Goidtierg  4  Biggms  -For  Joseph  and  feiss  Inc) 

lendie-  4  Biggms  Chid   Foi  Mears  International  Sales  Co) 

lendie'  4  Biggms  Chtd    Fo- Rasche  fleklroniks) „.., 

lendie'  4  Biggms  Chtd    for  Soiaigistics  Corp)  

Assxialefl  Genera-  Contractor;  ol  America „.__ „ 

Sccti  Paper  .^  _„.™„ 

Hiscock  4  Barclay  1  for  Niagara  Moiawii  Pgtm  Cay) „.„..-..,.^ 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co „..„,.„.„„_„.„-.«_~— ~-— ~_-. 

Pacific  Gas  4  fiectric  Co  -_„-..— - .. 

J  C  Penney  Co.  fc „ 


American  Savings  Banli  FSB,. 

Dollar  Bank   fSB 

Ame-ican  Farm  Bureau  federation.. 

National  Realty  Committee.. 

MerrrtI  lynch  4  C«  Inc  _ 

USX  Corp 


BASf  Corp  „ 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  He  U.S. 

Textron  Inc  „ „. 

Visual  Information  Technologies  Inc ....„..„ .„- 

Animal  Health  Institute -.—..—., — .»-- 

Nationa-  Assn  0'  Private  Psychiatric  Hospilall -.. , 

International  Paper  Co       -..., 

Ha.-e-  Thomas  F-ske  Becktnrn  i  Hanes.  PC  (FaMotal  M  Orp) ., 

Glaio  

Mer-il' Lyncn  4  Cc  Inc , 

Shee'  Metal  4  Ai'  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Assn...- 

Arierican  Heaitf'  Care  Assn  , 

BellSouth  Corp  

National  Funera:  Directors  Assn  , 

Ceri'ai  Slate;  SE  4  SW  Areas  Heailli  Wellare  t  Pension  FiMb... 
Illinois  Power  Co    „.„.„., 


22.282.97 
3,75000 


900.00 

9J7SJI0 

2S000 


2,925.66 

57375 

4JU.00 


6.697  50 
3.10313 
1.96000 

~163U5 
13.10625 
1.575.00 


1.30000 

■2,'566.66 
1,40000 
3,75000 

46666 

5.00000 


6,000.00 


imt 


smoo 

7JS0,» 


1.50000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
15.00000 

3.00000 
15.00000 

6.00000 
15,000.00 

2.50000 


327  00 
18.18026 
30000 
50000 
19062 

"3,'m66 

37500 


4.00000 

2.03400 

25.000.00 

1.149.20 


4.65000 
12.0SSOO 
13,504  50 
6.46700 
1.00000 
1.000.00 


6.17400 
20800 


60000 


70.00 

500.00 

5.50000 

43500 

3.00000 

5.00000 


1.50000 

1.500.00 

30000 

3,10000 


1.99863 


34Mi 


3200 

i'ita 


6,697  50 
233  75 


11600 


127  00 

6,772  36 

4,10047 

22551 


12105 


1,60170 


14,53100 
450.00 


91684 


6000 
350  74 


7.634  00 
92  04 


547  31 

305  56 

6.360  00 

9,20 


1.03000 
723  22 

72322 
20100 


6.174  00 
32  00 


15000 


5.965.35 


12235 


UMI 


1964 
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1965 


Ogmi^atioi  or  Indnidual  fikng 


Dottr'  I   rhomcsoci  )■    PQ  8o<  70  fori  Mill  SC  ?97|5 

*  ReiC  Thomtisoci   !90C  Ppnnsyivadia  »v?    tW  Wssnington  DC  ?00«t-_ 

RoOefl  [   Thocreon  69  Maided  lane  He*  »Ofi   iv  :oc?8  ..  _      ^  ' 

Tliomion  Consume  Eieclroncs  inc   ;:'X  i?'"-  St'»!   NW  #601  Waslmgtal.  K2MI3t...„„ 

xetfti  Ihof!id*e   h.':  «  Sirw'  ■«*»  »8'!:  *ayiinglon,  OC  ?0005      „„ 

laiTR  L   Ihorne  490  I  Enlanl  Plaza   S*   #.':?;  *3S)»inloii  DC  200?4.... 

Harpi  Thormnj!   1850  «  Si    N*   »40f  iKaywif'on  DC  ?0006 

Miin  Ihotnlon   444  Horlh  Capiloi  Strrei   N*   #14-  Wayiinjtw,  DC  ZOOOl . 

'jn(  ly»ijc   r»4  i#ilmingw  »«wi*  Sdil  Lake  C.l*   UT  84109  .  

;ulumie  S  Thfitt   ;?:  C  51    NV»   #'5u  WasfmEtoi'   DC  20001 „_ 

Suan  «   Iifl  955  i  [ifani  Piaza  SW   «:"}?  Aasliinjton.  DC  70024 

ReDecca  [   'tllei   ;:'5  «  St    Htl   *;:j:  *3stiing!iX'  DC  20005 , 

WaMacf  Tillman   :80fl  Masiachijifi'i  *^    HW  *asnin^ton  X  20036   , 

Palii  A   Tiison   Suile  5:0  90':  : 'Ir  Si'W  NW  iWasmngion  OC  20006 „. 

Cjr>  G  T.mmons   1201  ;5!^  S'>W   NW  *asJimgtor.  OC  20036 ^, 

Timmons  4  Co  inc   .35C  «  Si    NW  Wa5i>in?loii  DC  20006        .._.._ 

Do 

Do „„. 

B» ■„ 


rii.. 
0*.. 
»- 
te- 
at.. 

St.. 
Bi.. 
Da.. 

Bi- 
Di.. 

to... 
Do. 


Employei  Cliedi 


Receipts 


EipmOilurf^ 


Uffiled  food  and  Commetcial  Worts  loteniational  Union 

LIV  teospace  t.  Delense  C«  

Milk  Industry  Founaatw  inl  1  Ice  Cieam  Assn  ,,..,.. 

HatKxial  AJxiftion  Rfghis  Aclion  League         

Mull  Inflasi'v  Foundation  Ini !  ice  Cieam  Assn  ._ „,.. 

Milk  Influsl-^  Foundation  &  Int  I  Ice  Cream  Assn 

Hewlett  Packaid  Co 

Ametican  Petroleum  liKtitule 


Alan  R  Tmcltiy  601  PwsyVania  Aw.  IW,  #m  WulMiglon.  K  20004      

Mctiaei  i  liner  and  Assa^tes  1112  lakSM.  M.  #;50  Washington,  OC  20036 „_._™.., 

Do  _, „.__^ 

C  l«jyne  Tingle   17:5  ieHe-son  Davi->  H.gfiwav   #90C  A/lmglon  VA  22202 Zl ZI^~^Z 

WiKiarn  C  Tinkiepausn  888  15ts  Street   NW  Wastimgton  DC  20006 

luW  Tiopem  254A  Maciftand  Avenue  N£  Wasningion'  X  :'1003 „ „.„... ..!_ '. "..!!...!! 

Constance  0  Tipion  888  16tn  Street  NW  Wasiiington   K  :0OO6 ^  Z-^J-^Z.  S. " 

E   Lmmod  Tipton  888  Iblti  St    Nt«  *as(imgion   X  '•••K*^  „  ,    ,.  ,.""'" 

Eoen  S  Tisdale  90C  Wth  Street   Nt#   #1100  ^asnmc^on   'X  ."'0006 '.'. 

F'ancis  *  Tivnan  Massacltusens  Peiioteum  '>jnc:i  :.  Seac  r  si,eei  Boslon  MA  6?Ili8 

lodaco)  Associates  iix   |:?5«  Street  NW  »:::  Aai-nj-jn  K  20006 

i#illia<ii  I  Tohn   36i:  Bent  Brancn  CT  fal's  Church  V*  22041 „..™.J^„,_„_„™ ~~. Z.Z.Z National  Child  Care  Assn 

*  — «-^.-™.™„„ National  Hearing  Aid  Society 

iames  5  Todd   -35  Nortti  Beattwn  Street  Chrcago.  H  60610      ^.^ Ameiican  Medoi  Assn 

M  Douglas  Todd  lOOO  WHson  Btvd    #: 'CO  *r1in|lon,  VA  22209 „ _ Northrop  Corp 

David  R  Toil  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #400  Washington  DC  20036. „..„ _ PuWic  Service  Co  ot  Colorado 

*  -... „„ _„ 1  Western  Utilities  Clean  Air  Groyp. 

E(J»ar(!  Tonat  5123  Bngadoor  Drive  Betnesda   MO  :0812 ..^..^„_^„™.„_. RolKrt  Golf  8  Assaiate'  Inc 

Jean  R   looney  655  15tti  Street  NW   »::i  tSasftmeton.  OC  20005 ^..^.^^.^ fllKme-Poulenc  Inc 

Micnaei  )  Toohey  1025  Connectcut  Ave    Ni*   «5C    Washington  DC  20036 Ashland  Oil  Inc 

William  0  Toohe*   T«o  lalayette  Centre  1133  :ij'  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 „ Travel  Industry  Assn  ol  America' 


SptHigs  Indusliies,  Inc  .  ., 
Polonuc  Electric  Powet  Co  . 
Amtase 


Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn  s  ICOSSA)  .__„.„ 

Tenneco  Gas „ _ 

American  Council  toe  Capital  formation       

National  Air  Tralfic  Conlrollets  Assn        , 

Reese  Communications  Cos  (for  Ptiiiip  Morris.  USA)., 
National  Assn  ol  indeoendent  Colleges  5  Universities 
National  Wale'  Resources  Assn 

National  Women  \  Political  Caucus     

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 

Toyota  Motor  Sale;  USA,  inc  -..„..„™..„..„., 

National  Ediication  Assn       „..„.™..„.„, 

Ameran  Petroleum  Inslitute .„..„......, 

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc 

Amoco  Cotporation  .„..„.. 

Anheuser  Buscn  Companies  Inc      .^..^.^^ 

Association  ol  Trial  laivyers  ol  Amenca „_.—... 

Brown  Group,  Inc „ 

Capital  Olies/ABC.  Inc 

Ctirysler  Co(po»ation , 

thtetgy  Setwces,  Inc „ „ _™..„.„ 

H  i  Heinz  Co 

Maior  League  Baselnll 

Morgan  Stanley  i  Co  Inc 

Mutual  fairness  Taiation  Association., 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  Ameria „ 

Northern  Telecom   Inc         ....„« .. 

Northrop  Corp  „ 

NutraSweet  Co        

C  D  Searle  S  Co  

US  League  ol  Savings  litslitutioiis.... 

AiWph  Coots  Co 

Joseph  [  Seagram  S  Sons  Inc.. 


Peter  W   Tooker   1920  N  Street   NW  Washing'or   DC  30036 

William  T   Torgerson   1900  Pennsywania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20068 

Total  Petroleum  Inc   999  IStn  Stree'  Suite  ::ei  Denver  CO  80202    . .. 

GAert  0  Tough   '0  North  Mam  St   Wilkes  Bar'e  PA  18711         

Wanda  Townsend  1724  Massachusens  Ave    NW  Washington  X  2O036.. 
toseph  P   Trainoi   40C  Isl  Sireet   NW   #804  Wasnmgton  X  20001 

Do  

teftiey  B  Trammed  901  3151  Stree'   IW  Wasnmgton  X  20O07...^.„  „ 

Do 

Do 

Dl.. 

Do.. 

Do 


American  Mining  Congress 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 


Blue  Cioss  ot  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

National  Cable  Television  Assn  inc 

National  Assn  ot  Retired  Veteran  Railroad  Employees 

Railway  Labor  fieculives  Assn  

HiH  &  Unowlton    For  Florida  Municiapi  Utilities) 

HiH  i  Knowllon  ■  for  Hen;  Corp;  

Hill  k  Knowlton  (for  Nintendo  ot  America  lnc).,...._, 
HiM  i  Knowltofl  (for  Republic  0!  Turkey) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  Inc  i  For  Ryder  Systems  Inc) , 

Hill  S  Knowllon  'For  Teitron   inc  i    


Petroleum  Corp  

lO  Oppose  Energy  laies       „ 

(btiwl  Food  Processors  Assn  

Madison  Public  Altairs  Group  :  tor   Philip  Morris  USA)  _ 

Alamo  Rent  A  Car   Inc  

U  S  League  ot  Savngs  inslitulioiis 


Bell  Helicopter  Textron  inc    

Public  Service  Co  ot  Indiana 
National  investor  Relations  Institute 


Iransalrca   545  8th  Sl'eet   S{   #200  Washington  X  20003..- .' !' 

Transportation    Communicjiions  Union   815  lijtti  Si    NW  #51!  Wasliiiifllin,  DC  20006"  "     "'  1 

Travel  4  Tourism  Govtinmen'  Affairs  Policy  Juncii   1133  2!st  Street  NW  Washington  K  20036.  . 
Travel  Inrtistry  Assn  ol  America   Two  Latayeile  i>nlre  1133  21st  Sireet,  NM  WaslMigton  OC  20O36 

TrAis  4  Gooch   HOC  IStn  St    NW   #1:00  Wasni-gtor,  X  21)005 

Do  „_;  „; 

Ere  £   tressiei   1401  New  *oik  Ave    NW   #400  Washington   X  20OO5 _  T  J! .."  ' "  " 

Trener  Gorman  Inc   711  N  E*ventti  Street  St  Louis  MO  63101  "' 

Tripp  Scott  Conklin  4  Smith   llC  ro»e,  38lh  floor  110  Southeast  6th  Street  fort  Lawkritile.  FJ.  3330i 
Michael  G  Troop   Ir'iW  New  York  Avenue  NW   #801  Washington.  K  20006 

Robert  C   Troup  Boi  893  New  Canaan  CT  06S40  „_™„ 

Gewge  G  Troutman  Suite  UJC  1090  yernxxil  Ave    NW  Washmglon  X  20005 

Gregory  A  Iroiell   1800  K  Sheet   NW   #10.8  Washington   X  20006      

E  F  Irumtte  Pubic  ReUtons  inc   7'X  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW   #1017  Washington.  DC  20037 

Paul  E   Tsongas  frxey  Hoag  S  Elwt  One  Post  0«'ce  Square  Boston   MA  02109 _............_..,      Camt)ridge  Redevelopment"  Author'ity 

2° - „.„.„ Humane  Soc  ol  the  U  S    et  ai 

Ol ... 

n» 

Do 
Ijdiei  4  Associates 

Shannon  B   Tuel   1200  :7th  Street  NW  Washington   X  20036  

Audrey  Schumacher  Turner   1001  22nfl  Sireet  NW   #400  Wasnmgion   X  2003?"    "  "    ~ Z. 

Brian  Turner  815  16th  Street  NW  Washington  X  20006 

Garry  R  Turner   1666  Connectcut  Ave    NW   #400  Washington  X  20009       ...      „    .    .'  " 
)  Terry  Turner  2200  Mill  Road  Alenandiia  VA  22314 

lane  L  Turner   1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #200  Washington  X  20036 Jl.".!"..".. 

lonn  H  Turner   1730  Rtiode  Island  Ave    NW   #1000  Washmglon  X  20036 
lonn  M  Turner   1875  Eye  St    NW   #400  Washmglon  X  29006 
Pamela  Turner   1724  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washmglon  X  20036 

Wiluni  f  Turner   1771  N  Street  NW  Washington  X  20C36  

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.  Ill  Massachusens  Ave    N  W  Tiwd  Fioor  Waslwitkn  DC  200bi 
Richard  f  Turney,  1725  R  St    NW   #710  Washington   X  20006 

St  Clair  J  Toeerte   1575  Eye  Street  NW   #200  Washington  X  20005 

Jeannme  Oowtoig  Twomey,  5  Virginia  Place  Latchmont  NY  10538  ..  _  „ 

Jonn  RJirtnp,  1129  20th  Sireet  NW  Washuigton  X  20O36 


2,042.31 
-"575.00 

\iai» 

iSobo 

3.375  00 

1.50000 

7.00000 

ISO  00 

MO  00 

1.37S.OO 

1.16875 

2.268  75 

84000 

25000 

82500 

2,887  50 

962  47 

1.58125 

2.13125 

1.58125 

2.13125 

687  50 

82500 

2.78246 

96250 

68750 

64168 

11.17800 

1.80000 

900.00 

2,50000 


2,25423 


4.50000 
3.00000 

"3.00000 

250  00 

1.00000 

1.400.00 


1.00943 


23909 

15800 


46084 


18.67479 


125.00 


534  25 


50  75 
79841 

5.971  60 

1800 
9  00 


24500 

2.00000 


1.457.00 

1.200.00 

2.000.00 

22500 

450.00 


60,992.50 
9,00000 
2.00000 


500.00 


roi  Pennsyhania  Ave    NW   # lOOC  Washington  K  20006... 


Iroquois  Gas  Transmission  Systems     ,-«,.™. 

NatKonal  Venture  Capital  Assn  .„, 

Northeast  Soivenls  Recovery  

New  Vork  Life  Insurance  Company      

Regional  Transportation  Districl 

National  Restaurant  Assn      

Mercer  Meidinger  Hansen  Inc 

Industrial  Union  Department  Afli-titO 

Federation  for  American  Immigration  Reform  1  FAIR 

Interstate  Truckload  Carriers  (^inference 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp  

National  Cable  Television  Assn „ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters......... ,_ 


losepn  0  Tydinp.  20O0  Pennsyhania  Avenue  NW  #7500  Washington   X  20006 „„ 

Clay  Tjwyai   7297  N  Lee  Hwhway  falls  Church  VA  2:042  „ 

Craig  tyle,  1600  M  Street  NW  Washinjtw  X  20036  

US  Conminee  lor  the  Oceans,  Route  2   Boi  91  Ararat  VA  24053 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions   111  E   Wacker  Or  Chicago  1160601         1 

U  S  Puhnc  Interest  Research  Group  215  PennsyNania  Avenue  5f  Washington  K  20003 

Jerry  G  Udell   1616  H  St    NW  Washington  X  20006  

Craig  Ulrch   1300  N   17th  Sireet   #  1 200  Arlington  vA  ::209 

Robert  D  Umpnrey  |i    919  18th  St    NW   »rM  Washington  X  20006 


Courtney  McCamanl  4  Turney -,.....„„....^ 

American  Cyanamid  Co  , 

Madison  Public  Atlairs  Group  fnc  (for  Philip  Morns  IJSA)     

Greater  Washington  Boatd  of  Trade 

Anderson  Kill  Ofick  4  Oshinsky  i  For  Population  Crisis  Committee)  > 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn        „„ „ 

nvestment  Company  Institute  „.„..„..., 


American  Retail  federation 
Consumer  Bankers  Assn 
Hoechsl  Celanese  'Corp 


12.500.00 

""Taoo 

s.000.00 

""i'Mim 

2.520.00 

"ii.moo 
"i.256od 

2.500.00 
1.500.00 


8.96000 


50000 

1,200  00 

200  00 

1  800  00 

3  750  00 

200  00 

12  360  00 

300  00 

15,000  00 

2,250  00 


50.00 


32913 
21899 


300.00 
500.00 


67,947  22 

16,320  50 

8,050  00 


100.00 


10.631,21 

49870 

23250 

I'wiTi 


914.00 


3000 
20000 


5.55000 
45.49 


84.384  17 
5500 


3.00000 


12.36000 


295  25 


204  369  76 

84  437  34 

42  00 

40680 


Organization  (t 


Filing 


Employe'  Clien' 


Receipts  Eipenditures 


Charles  K  Unger  m  Pendleton  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 _..„„.„.- ...„„.~ 

Uniti   Inc   PO  Box  19109  GreensOoro  N[  27419 

Unileve'  United  Stales  Inc   390  Par*  Ave  New  York   NY  10022 

United  Brotherhood  of  Caipente"  4  lowr',  of  Amero  101  Constitution  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Uniled  Ga^  Pipe  Line  Co  PO  Boi  14  78  Houston   Tx  77251.1478 

Unilefl  International  Consultants   1800  Diagonal  Road  A*iandria  VA  22314 _..„ — „ _... 

United  Services  Automobile  Assn  PO   Boi  4525  Reston  VA  22090-1489 _ ~.-. 

United  Shaieholder-  Assn   .667  K  Si    NW   #770  Wasmngton,  X  20006 — ™ 

United  State-,  leiepfione  Association  900  19lti  Street  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20036..„.-.™-™__.--~.m..-~~... 

Anne  I   U'tian   ,<11  Fust  Stieet   NW  Wasnmgion  X  20001  - 

Utility  Nucieai  Waste  and  l-ansponat'on  Piogiam,  c/o  Edison  flectric  Institute  1111  19lh  SI.  NW  Wasliinglon.  00  20036.. 

Robert!   Vagiev   113C  Connetlicut  Avnue  NW  #1000  Waslimgton,  K  20036  

Anthony  Vaianzanc   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20OO4 ..,.,. -, 

Jack  i  Valenti   1600  Eye  S:    NW  Washington  X  20006         „.._..™„™, — ,. ....-..-...-. 

Van  der  Vooit  Associates  iid   11(4  Westmoreland  Road  Aleiandria.  VA  22308 ^^.^^ . - 

R  Tnoma>  Van  Arsoaii   50  F  Stieet  NW   #900  Washmglon,  X  20001 _ ™™. 

William  R   Van  Dresser   1023  iSin  Street  NW   #300  Washmglon,  DC  20005 __„™._-^ 

Van  Dyk  Associates  Inc,  1250  24th  StHW  Suite  600  Waslwiglon.  OC  20037 ...._ — - 

Laura  Van  Siten  i;o6  PennsytvaniaAwnue  tiw  #525  Washington,  DC  20006 ...._.__„—.-... 

Henry  B  Van  Gieson   1 200  North  Moore  St    2120  Arlmgton  VA  22209  _...„ ^^.^.^^ -.., 

Matthew  Van  Hook.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmglon.  K  20036 - — 

van  Ness  feldman  Sulclille  I  Curtis.  PC.  1050  Thomas  Jellerson  St.,  NW,  7th  Flooi  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Ob.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Oo. 

Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

John  A   Vance   1726  M  5l    NW   #1100  Washington  X  20036-4502 „..« ^.^^.~ 

Maiione  vanderbilt  110!  14th  Stieet  NW  #200  Washington,  DC  20005 ^._ — .■ 

Norman  C  vanderNoot  New  Hampshire  Petroleum  Council  15  N  Mam  Street  Gmcml.  NH  03301 — 

H  Stewart  VanScovoc  453  New  Je'sev  Ave    Sf  Washmglon,  X  20O03 - _ 

Do     "~       '  " 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Do 


America  Orthotic  4  Prosthetic  Assn 


E  000  00  1 


RqwUc  ol  South  Alica 


Ross  P  Vartian,  122  C  Street,  NW  #35'J  Washington  X  20001 

Veciie  Coiporation  411  East  Frankhn  Stiee'   #602  Richmond  VA  23219 ™.~, 

Nicholas  A   Veliotes   1 1' 16  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  K  20009 h-». 

Uiol  Verpy   7361  Calhoun  Place  Rockviiie  MD  20850  „„,„.„..» 

Robert  I   Veidisco   1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   ttjOO  Washington  K  20006 .-...~ 

William  P  Verdon   16:'  K  Street   NW   #1200  Washington   K  20006         - 

Jerry  T   Verkler   555  iJtn  Slieet   NW  Suite  300  West  Washington  X  20036 

Vern  Claik  5  Associates   555  New  Jeisey  Avenue  NW   #255  Washington  DC  20001   „, 

F'ank  Venastio   1155  15ln  Street   NW   #6i00  Washmglon  X  20005  _. 

Verstandig  S  Associates  mc   U55  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1180  Waslwiglon.  K  20004.. 

Virgmia  C   Vert'Z   1801  North  Moore  Sl'eet  Arlmgton  VA  22209 

Melanne  Verveei   2000  M  STree'   NW   #400  Washmglon,  X  20036 

Linda  Vicke'S   1706  23rd  St    South  Arlmgton  VA  22202      -.. 

Dc  .    - 

David  Vienna  4  Associates  401  Wythe  Street  #2-A  Aleundiia.  V*  22314.. 

Dc       !!!!"!!"!!IZ!I"™""I-!"~!Z1]!.!.! '. '. 

1790  N  Moore  Streeiir#2i»"*iiS"«'ZQBi"Z 


D  Eye  Street   NW   41IN 
45-  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW, 


Robert  I  Vilhauei 
Ralph  Vmovich  1 
Vmson  4  [Ikms 

Do 

Do 

Oc 

Dc 

Do 

Dc        

Dc        

Dc       

Dc 

Oc 

Oo 
Walter  D   Vmyaid  I 

Do 
Virginia  Assaiation  of  Railway  Patron' 


«*Mi,BC2MK.. 

Cim'mme^.  oc  20004-1007 . 


Zuckeri  Seoul-  Rasenbeigei  4  Johnson  888  17th  St ,  NW,  7th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006,, 


ro  Bo.  867  Richmond  VA  23207., 


M  "Allan  Vogelson   35  Kmgs  Highway  fas'  Haddont^ld  NJ  08033 - _. 

Nick  I  Volche't   7325  Del  Norte  Dnve  Scottsdale  A2  85258        _.... 

Volkswagen  ol  America  Inc  490  L  Enlant  Pla;a  SW   #7204  Washington  X  20024,. 

Douglas  K  Vollmer   801  18lh  St    NW  Washington  X  29006  

lanD  Votner    1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW   #600  Washington   X  20036      

Oo  

Voipe  Boskey  4  Lyons  918  16th  Stieet   NW   #602  Washinpton  X  20006 

Voluntary  HospitaK  ol  America  Inc   1 1 50  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #  800  Washington.  K  20036.... 

Ann  Hadley  Vom  Eigen    1125  15lh  Street  NW  Washmglon  K  2000: -.. 

Ingrid  A  Voorhees   311  First  Street  NW   #500  Washmglon  X  200'.1  

Kurt  Vor.Tdran   925  15tti  Street  NW  Washington   X  20005  

Vorys  Safer  Seymour  4  Pease   1828  L  Stieet  NW   #1111  Washmglon  X  20036 „.. 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Dc 

;t«-il.S9  0-91-lfiiPt 


Cofliputei  8  Business  Eiguipment  Manuiacturers  Aan 

UtMlf  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Group 

AmncM  Insurance  Assn         ..... 

Ancncan  Councn  ot  Lite  insurance  Inc 
Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

(Mutai  Sciences  Corporation 

Pliarmaceuticai  Manufacturers  Assn    ,^. 
National  Council  ot  faimei  'Cooperatnies., 

,American  Veternary  Med'ca'  Assn 

American  Gas  Assh „„ 

Boston  Company , ^.^ 

USfiGCoip 

fouitable  financial  Companies 

.  Boeing  Company         

Ametican  Paper  institute,  Inc „, 

Alaska  Eskimo  Whalmg  Commission 

America  first  Companies  

American  Inst  of  (iertified  Pubic  Acmaitantl 

American  President  Lines    , „.., 

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp   „., 

Bumble  Bee  Seafoods  Inc ,.., 

BRAE  Corpoiatior        „ 

OfLir  Coa'  technology  Coalition 

CiOi'ier  'Company 


fni'lee  ol  Hydroelectric  Dam  Owners 

Consume-;  United  to'  Rail  Equity  iCUR,E) 

Depa-imeni  ol  Wate'  s  Power 

[nergy  Fuels  Nuciea-  mc 

fidelity  Management  4  Reseaidi  Coi. 

,  i  Geothe-mai  Resources  Assn  , 

!  Loyve-  Colo-aOc  Rive-  Authority 

LU2  International  Lid    „ 

McKesson  Corporation „._., 

Nationa'  Nutrition  Coalition 

Postal  Square  Assocates     _..., 

Seneca  Resources   Inc 

Southern  California  Edison  Co ...__ 

..I  Iianquillity  Irrigation  DiStrcl „.. 

„|  Uianium  Producers  of  America.. 

I  Wagner  4  Brown 

Pacific  Gas  4  E^tnc  Co     „,.. 

Ame'icar  Nurses  Association .... 

American  Petroleum  inst-tute 

Winpurn  VanScoyOC  4  Hoope' 

Wmburn  VanScoyoc  4  Hoope- 

Winbuin  VanScovoc  4  Hoope- 

Winbuir  VanScovoc  4  Hoopei 

WmDuin  VanScovoc  4  Moope' 

Wmhui-  VanScovoc  4  Hoooei 

Wmhu-r  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooe' 

WinOuin  VanScoyoc  4  Hoooe- 

Winbuin  VanScovoc  4  Hoope- 

A'meman  Assembly  oi  Amenca 

Mobil  Or  Core 

Association  ol  Ame-icar  PuplislKiS 

CNA  insurance  Cc-  

Internationa'  Mass  Re'aii  Assn 

United  Shipowners  ol  Ame-ica 

Interstaie  Naluia'  Ga<  Assn  of  Amerca 

Mefiorriedia  Company 

Penn.'oii  Cc 

Anheusei  Buscf  Companies  Inc 

American  Assr  ot  Schooi  AdmmrstratOfJ ~.. 

People  'or  the  Ame-ican  Way 

Communicating  tO'  Agiicu'tu'e  Inc    ,.... 
.1  National  Assn  ot  Croc  Inusiance  Agents.. 

I  (California  franchise  Tai  Brjard 
Caiito'nia  Publ'C  Employees  Retirement  System. 
Pac.t'C  Stxk  Eichange  mc 
State  Boa-d  ot  Equaiijalion  iCalrli 
Boetng  Company 

Tobacco  Institute     

Allied  Signal  Inc 
Bank  Tai  Grout 
Ci'icorp  Washington   mc        ,..^ 

I I  M  Waibuig  Pincus  4  Co  Int 

, ,  tl  Dc  Pont  oe  Nemou-'-  4  Co,.  Inc 

I  federal  Express  Corp  „ 

Goldman  Sachs  4  Oi. 
Merrii'  Lynch  4  Co,  Inc 

Modal  inc  

National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnersliips 
Penn.'oii  Co  .  .  ,, 

United  Savings  Assn  ol  Texas  FSB 
Continental  Insurance  Companies 
National  Fiaternai  Congress  ot  America..., 

..JBeese  Communications  Cos  (lor  Pliilip  Morris,  IJS*) 
..|»T&T  

PaiaiyM  Veterans  of  America  ...,. 

Cohn  4  Marks  ■  for  Maclean  Hunle'  Cabif  TV) ..... 
Nationa'  Assn  ot  Traoe  4  Technica  Scnooi 
American  Assr  of  Equipmen-  lesso'S 

Mortgage  Bankets  Assn  o'  Ame-ica 

Compute-  4  Business  Equipmen-  Manufacturers  Assn.... 

National  Council  ot  Senio-  Citizens 

Bell  Communicalwns  Resea-cn 

Committee  ol  Publicly  Owned  Companies 

Dale  Michae'  AK  A  Rivieia  Bowimg  Lane-      .... 

F'aleinai  Oroei  ot  Ponce    National  neadquarteu 

Grxery  Manutaclure-s  ot  Ame-ica   mc 

Ohic  Advanced  TechnoiOg,  Cente'   mc 


UMI 


1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


OganuaiKw  w  Individu^  Filmg 


[nptoyer  Clienl 


Receiols 


[»pendilute5 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1967 


Bi.. _ ..^„ „ 

0> _.„.„ , . 

Do 

'•m  )  Vo»ac«   :  '>:  te*  <a(i  ««    NW  Wjsliingtor  DC  ?0006  „ 

Ictr  «  Vuono   iuonc  ijwde  1  ujy  .'Si!  Gianl  Buttng  PitlsOuig,  P*  15219.... 

Fhomas  D  *acliei   :h2i  Pennsylvanu  A«»<iue  NW  W)Shm|lon  OC  M037 

Rei  B   Wacliple   1000  Wilsoc  Bivfl    #:300  S-i.n^ioo  V»???09 

Sidjmi  Wjda   ?  *ki  D':f!  Slree:  Se»  'ofii   Hf  :i)019 

Hot)eri  J  Wxte   ISiC  M  Street  NW   *60C  Wa^ningion  DC  20036  .  ^  ^ Z~ 

BoBert  Wattle   .;3i  Ne*  «o<>  A*    NW  Wa'.s.ntton  OC  P0006       .„ 

Marvin  Wa^ne!  :\m  fx't.  Bouievari  Sie-'irj  vA  ??U0     

Wa?i*i  COTmumcatods    r.i    "~:  M  S-'f   SW    #405  Waslwigton,  DC  20037.. 

Do .^  _ ,.™,L _ 

oo~~""'~"'"""'"''"'"!"!"""!;z";;";!i!r!!?rr~ 

Do 

%»•  »  Wji^   ;  il ;  C,  Stw  NW  9tfi  Floot  tlMnglai.  DC  20005 

t-Mercn  P  Wsiie   ;:.v  .Jtti  Si'wi  NW  #jO0  WasHmglon,  DC  20036... 


rtMe"  R  Waiif 

Dc 
>)n^  *a»s  ;c.'' 
A.1KU  S  WaWOft 
Roceti  i  WaW'Oc  A:>.ocj'--  * 
Sjrt)ai3  '  Wane-  p  "  Sci  :. 
Rocer*  loseo"  Walk?'  .j  -  «  ; 
DiarK  E  Waltn  J^jociales  iiK 

Oo 

Do - _ 

e* 
k. 


'•'}  '•'^v  St'wt  Boslor  MA  07II0 

lamoT'  SI    NW  »11  WasHngton  OC  20010 

NC   =»:rw;n  Cjunc)!  PQ  Boi  16/  Rategli.  NC  2760?.. 


^lustres  at  Miclii  930  Mchigan  Nalt  Inm  PO  Boi  10070  Unsaw  Ml  48901. 

•  Conoco  Street  Aleiandra,  V*  22313 

N*  *3ifington,  DC  20049 
I'M  Pennsiflvaiu  Ave.  NW  WrJmigton.  OC  20006 „.„ .    . 


tx.  - 


'  H  Si'ef  NW   » 


Cion  DC  20005-3502....... 

^*  10016    „_ 

nglon,  DC  20037 _ 

NW  WasDmgtoci  OC  20036 «. _ 

.1  Waslwiglon  DC  20036  .„„ 


Henr,  Scott  WartJf?   1110  Vetmont  Ave    NW.  #1150  Washingtw  K  20005  ^ 
Wallace  i  EKaiss  1150  Conneclicut  Ave,  NW  #50?  Wastimglon  DC  20036.. 
Do .., __ 

Do  ZI!ZZZ""".l."Z!"ZZ!!!Z.t!~Z!]Z!!!l' 

Od"Z~ZZ"!™IZZIZZ!ZZI™ZZZ~IZZ 

0D'-'~""7~""''""~!"'""""""'"'""~*'Z7r'IZI"" 

WaiUce  Dovet  i  Di<0! 
Looei  L  Wallenioc  .■ 
Betnanv  Waile-  :0C  1 
Anne  Marie  Wjiitt  10 
lames  P  Waisn 

Ricnara  i  Waiss  6/'0  Lane  Eilatior  Drn«  Orlando  fl  32859  3330 L 

Samuel  i  Waisn  laOS  f.  Slieet,  NW  Wasliinglixi,  OC  20006 

kjUn  C  «alli«t.  140i  NortH  Oak  SJieel.  #302  Artnrtin.  VA  22209 

Do      .  .__      _ 

Do     „ ^J.'. 

toZ"'~"~'ZZZZZ!"Z~ZZ!"""''"!"I"!";;Z" 

Oc 
J  Allen  WamcHe'  :301  S  lefterson  DavB  Hwy.  #332  Ariingtoi.  VA  22202 

Oo 
Bonnie  B  Wan   1201  Pen^sy^ama  A,e    NW   #730  Wasliinglon  X  20004 
lolin  f   Wanamakf!  201  H  Was.iin?ton  S!  Aleiandtia  VA  22314 
Aun  S  Ward   1050  Connecltjt  Ave    NW   #1100  Wastimglon  DC  20036 

Gregg  Ward   i;35  Ne«  Yon  Avenue  NW  Waslmigton,  OC  20006      

M«Jaet  0  Ward   1001  E   Bioafl  St'eel   »33D  RiclimonO  VA  ?3:i3 
Sleplien  E  Ward   1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue   NW   #-•  ■  *.;i-,-ir   y     - 
Mduei  0  Ware   1?0!  PennsyWania  Ave    NW   «90i:  Air-f.r   "< 
Mcnael  A  Waring,  I'^I  N  Street   NW  Wasiirig'on   X  ;      :' 
Pelei  f  Warker  5uite  2700  1000  Wilson  Bouien'-  A'lrj'jr  vA  22209 
E'nest  R  Warner  )r    Il'j  Connec'<J  A,^",jf   N*  y*Ji- -{ton  DC  20036 

Do       

Do     ^ 

Do       

B  Jack  Warren  PO  Boi  95385  Atlanta  GA  3C347 

Bartaia  I  Wast*urn   1660  I  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20036  „ 

Waslwiglon  Gas  Lignt  Co   HOC  M  S:    NW  Wasnmj'on  DC  20080 '. 

WasJimglon  Indetiendent  Writers  inc   'i;  13tn  Si    NW   »"20  Waslwiglon  DC  20005., 
Washington  LotOy  Grouc  Inc   I2i  Pen^sytvania  Ave    SE  Wasliinglon  DC  20003 
Jeiry  B  Waters   777  Mih  Sfeel  NW   #S3C  Wasi-mjlon  OC  20005 
Lucir  «  Waltms  :j6  lllassacfii.5et's  A,?    nE   •504  Wasnmgtwi  DC  20002    


-06, . 


0^10  Broadcaslers  Assn „ 

OlliC  forestry  Assn 

Sno*  Avialior  Internalional  Inc 

Intenationai  Assn  at  B'ldge  Si'ucl  S  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs 

Piocjmpet'tivf  Rail  Steering  Committee 

National  leieonone  Coooerative  Assn.... 

Nofltaop  Corp  

Sony  Cwp  ol  America         

lowla  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc „.,. 

Aimfcan  Inst'tyte  ot  Arctiilecis ^ 

Heckler  4  Koc^  Inc  

Cummins  Engine  Comtjany  Inc     „ 

Association  01  Business  PuBlistiers 

Ouftet  fede'ai  Savm?,  i  Loan  Assn... 

Mwnolo  >,  Maianv  

Nalwial  Beei  Wlioiesaiers  oi  America .. 

National  OeW  Repayment  Foundation. 

Raimxw  Navigalion  inc 

Kraft  General  foods 

Davis  Graliam  5  StubCs    for  Amencar  Wue  Producefs  Assn) 

Bank  ol  Boston  CorooialKin  

First  National  Bank  ol  Boston  _ _ 

Ramlio*  loMiy 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Annul  Healtn  Institute 

Anwncan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons ,,, 

Alummuni  Company  ol  America     .,, 

American  Telefllione  4  lelegraph  Co. 

Aniieuser  Buscli  Companies,  Inc 

Broadcast  Music  inc       _... 

Burlington  Nofttiein,  inc _.., 

CBS  Records  Group 

CSX  Cotcoralion   ,.. 

fnron  Corp _ 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Cat . 

Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber  Co 

H  C  Enterprises _...., 

Mm  Zmk  Company ^ 

Lone  Star  leclinologies  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Small  Business  bneslment  Qb.. 

National  Stone  Association „., 

NortMIe  Industries  Corp 

Northwestern  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

Soulliern  Comjiany  Services,  Inc     ,...,.„..„ 

Teias  Ozone  task  Force 

U  S  Fidelity  4  Guaranty  Co 

Weyeitiaeuset  Company 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taulion , 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  „ 

Broun  Forman  Corporation  „._..„...,..„. 

BHP  Holdmgs,  Inc   ^^. 

Ciavatli  Swaine  4  Moore _ „.., 

tli  Lilly  4  Company 

Footwear  Retaiiers  of  America         

Hong  Kong  trade  Oevelopmeni  Council  „.. 

National  Assn  ol  temporary  Services,  Inc.. 

Peabody  Holding  Comiany 

Pliarmaceulical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Pitlslon  Group ....__ 

Securities  Industry  Assn _ 

lorctimark  Corporation 

United  Company , 

National  Assn  ol  Criminal  Oelense  Lawyers „ , 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation _ 

Alaska  Puto  Corp,.  

American  Sooely  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraistrs . 

American  Sugar  Cane  League        , „._ 

Amslar  Corp ...„..^ 

Coiton  Wareliouse  Assn  ot  America _ 

Federal  Compress  4  Warehouse  Co ....„ 

fiber  Fabric  4  Apparel  Coalition  for  trade  

floeCuted  tobacco  Cooperalnre  Slabil«alion  Coni ~.-. 

Merchants  Gram  4  transportation.  Inc.™ ^~,-„„ 

Service  Corporation  International „..„....„.,.„..„. 

US  Canola  Association ^.^.....,^.^, 

Security  Funding  Capital  Corp „ _.. 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc „. 

Entrepreneurs  of  America  „..^.„.^ 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America,  flic ^.^.^.^Z... 

American  tunaboal  Assn ..._...,.„ 

Davis  Wright  4  tremaine  (For  F/V  American  tnWie) ..,..._ 

General  Mills  Restaurants  Inc 

American  Legion 

John  E  Ounce  4  Assoaates.  Inc „.„ 

General  Dynamics  Corp -,..„..„..„_.„.„; 

General  Electric  Co ^^ 

ISC  Defense  4  Space      _ „. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp „.., 

Stone  4  Webster  Engineeiinj  lUt-...^.^ _ 

leitron  Inc _..„.„.„ 

Basin  Electric  Povner „ „.„.„.1."...!Z..".! 

Louisiana  Land  and  Eiptoralm  &).„.„......, . 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp -.........,..„..„ 

Retired  Officers  Assn «.—..„„ 

Baker  4  Hosteller  (for  Soap  4  Detergent  Assn) L 

American  Institute  ol  Architects  „ „..-..._ 

American  Petroleum  Institute _._ 

Mid  Conlineni  OH  4  Gas  Assn.„ ',J', ", 

f  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co „ „ ...........". 

National  Assn  of  Bioadcaslers. 

rRW,  Inc !,,'.„,','"'„',','.'."!. 

DGA  International  Inc  (For  Dir  Intt  AH  ol  ilie  Gen  Dei  lor  Armementsj 
DGA  International.  Inc  iForSolreavia)  ..  . 

DGA  International.  Inc  iForSNECMA/ 

OGA  Inleinational.  Inc  (For  Feledyne  Brown  EngincermtJ „ 

Forest  farmer!  Assn  

General  Motor:  Corp  _!...!!.! 


Preston  Coip. 

Farmland  Wostnes,  Inc  

Center  lor  Law  and  Education.  Inc.. 


2.25000 

1.875.00 

37S.00 

7.S0000 

3,000.00 

1.50000 

50000 

1.000.00 

2,500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1.500.00 

1.SO0.O0 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

50000 

1.000,00 

1,00000 

14,000.00 

1,500.00 

3.00000 

1,625.00 

4.375.00 

3,750.00 

4.550.00 

iMM 
2.50000 

■■■i',875.M" 
I.2SO.0O 


3.750.00 

'■i4.ii65.iio 

2,685.00 
80000 
10,794.00 
24,00000 
12,499.98 
13,20000 
10.50000 

8,700.00 
12.150.00 
13,749.99 
15,000.00 
42.000.00 

"'2.'52i'73' 


90000 

"mdo 

1,00000 
1.250.00 


3.00000 


9,00000 

5.00000 
61500 


1500 
15025 

299  35 
26962 
2275 


43  60 


100  00 

224  56 
59  70 


798.78 
'372!41 
833.'3b 


1,253  24 
101.00 


17170 


196.10 


2.318.60 
1.149.00 


Organizalcn  or  Individual  Filing 


Empwyer  'Oienl 


Receipts 


[jpentitures 


lay  Watson   MOO  Eye  Street   NW  Washington   DC  2000:  

lohn  L  Watson  III  One  WoiM  trade  Center   #451!  Nevy  York   N»  10048.. 

lulian  K  Watson  1226  Prince  Street.  #1  Alexandria  VA  223U  _..... 

Le-oy  Watson.  1616  H  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20006  __ 

lames  6  Watt.  1015  18lh  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2003f  _ 

Carolyn  Heri  Watts.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Douglas  R  Watts.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washincton  OC  20O3S      ,,.„_ 

George  B  Watts   1155  15lh  St,  NW   #614  Washington   DC  20005  

Norman  E  Watts  Jr    RR  1,  Boi  854  Woodstxk  Vt  05091  

William  H  Weatlietspoon,  North  Carolina  Pettoteum  Council  PO  Boi  :»■■  RaieiRh,  NC  27602 

A  Vernon  Weaver,  114  East  Capitol  Ave  little  RKk  AR  72201  

DavK)  Weaver,  1225  Eye  Street  NW,  #1100  Washington  OC  2000:     

Rebecca  Weaver   1616  P  St    NW  #320  Washington  OC  20036         „ 

lames  0  Webb   1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington   OC  20005  — .. — 

Andrew  H  Webber  810  Fiisl  Street  NE   #410  Washington   DC  20002  . — 

Frederick  I  Webber   1709  Ne*  York  Ave    NW   #801  Washingtor   OC  20006  

Webster  4  Slieltield,  2000  Pennsytvama  Ave.  NW.  #7400  Washington.  OC  20006 

Webster  Ctiamberlain'rBe'an  TJirPennsyivania  Ave'  IW^  #1000  Washington.  DC 20006 

Do  

Paul  Weckstein   236  Massachusetts  Ave    NE   #504  Washington  OC  20002     

lee  I  Weddig,  Suite  580  2OO0  M  St    NW  Washington   OC  J003f       „..- .. 

Weidenfeld  4  Rooney  1399  I  Street  NW  #500  Washington  OC  20036 - 

Fred  B  Weil  One  Calilornia  Street  San  Fransisco,  CA  9411;  5482 — 

Weil  4  Hoive  Inc  t»vo  Central  Plaza  Augusta  ME  04330       

Weil  Gotshal  4  Manges  1615  I  Street  NW  #700  Washington  K  20036 

Steven  A  Wein   1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW  #1100  Washington,  OC  20005 _~— 

Nancy  Weinberg   1801  «  St    NW   #900  Washington  DC  20006      ,...„», 

Deborah  Feldman  Werner   19  Turnham  Court  Gaithersburg,  MO  20878 _... 

Donak)  G  Weinen   1420  King  St  Alexandria  VA  22314-27I5  

Douglas  B  Weintiekl  1350  I  Street  NW  #  700  Washington  OC  20005         

Anna  Weinrolh  1666  ConnectKut  Ave    NW  #400  Washington  OC  2000S        

Sandra  G  Weis,  445  Hamilton  Ave  White  Plains,  NY  10601  _.... 

Arthur  E  Weisberg  2200  First  Bank  Place  East  Minneapolis  MN  55402 - 

Arthur  A  Weiss   1800  First  National  BuiWing  Detroit   Ml  48226       _ 

Bryant  I  Weteh  1200  17th  St    NW,  Suite  106  Washington  OC  20036 — . 

Don  Welch  PO  Box  841  Abilene,  tX  79604  „ u.., 

John  f   Weteh  655  15th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washington   OC  20005 „„ 

terry  Wefcome,  PO  Boi  3556  Washington,  DC  20007  

Kent  M  Wells  1667  K  Street,  NW  #1000  Washington  OC  20006  _.... 

I  H  Wells  Suite  200  1025  Connectcut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 _... 

thomas  f  Wenning,  1825  Samuel  Morse  Or  Reston  VA  22090 _ 

fted  Wertbeimer  2030  M  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036     _„ — .™-.— . 

Charles  M  West   205  OaingertieW  Road  Alciandria  VA  22314         _.- 

ford  B  West  501  Second  Street.  NE  Washington  OC  20002  

G  franklin  West   1530  North  Key  Bhrd    #122  Arlington  VA  22209  _ 

W  P  West  Ir    1200  18lh  Street  NW   #200  Washinjton  DC  20036 '....".."..Z1..ZZI 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn  PO  Boi  848  Nogales  V  85621 

J  C  West  PC    1511  K  Street.  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  20005 
Western  Coal  Traffic  league,  1224  17th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Paul  L  Weston  655  fifteenth  Street,  NW  Metropolitan  Square  #310  Washington.  DC  20005 

Michelle  Westover   1785  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036       

lohn  f  Wetzel  Ir    50  f  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20001  

William  Wewer.  6302  30th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20015  2238  - - 

Nancy  Katherine  Weyl.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Brian  B  Whalen  Jr    401  N  Michigan  Ave  Ctiicajo.  II  606 1 1  

Curtis  E  Whalen.  555  13lh  Street.  NW.  Suite  430W  Washington  OC  20004  , 

Elian  Wharton  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #900  Washington  OC  20006 

Leonard  P  Wheat  1111  14th  St.  NW  #1200  Washington  DC  20005  „.. „. 

David  W  Wheelei  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  Al  35291       - 

Gordon  B  Wheeler   1025  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

lune  M  Whelan  400  Madison  Street  NW  Aleiandna  VA  22314  „ 

letlrey  T  Whipple,  20  S  Dark  Street  #800  Chicago  II  60603 

lohn  C  Whitakei,  2021  I  Street  NW,  #320  Washington,  DC  20036-4909      

Deborah  A  White   1333  Ne*  Hampshire  Ave,  NW  Washington  OC  20036  

George  £  White  Jr    706  lowerline  St  Ne*  Orleans,  LA  70118  

lohn  C  White  White  Consulting  Group,  Suite  380  2000  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  

lohn  thomas  White  II  Suite  2202  490  I  Enfant  Plaza  East  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

John  thomas  While  III,  490  I  EnlanI  Plaza  East  SW  #2202  Washington,  DC  20024 

Larry  While  1909  K  St    NW  Washington,  DC  20049  -... 

Leiand  I  White  1235  Jelteison  Davis  Highway,  #606  Arlington  VA  22202 

Margila  E  White  1400  16th  Street,  NW  #610  Washington,  DC  20036 

Raymon  M  While  Jr ,  5501  Seminary  Road,  Apl   2211  South  falls  Church  VA  22041 _ 

Rchard  H  While   1875  1  Street  NW   #800  Washmtlon  OC  20006      -... 

Sam  White  4 1 2  First  St ,  Si    #100  Washington   DC  20003 

Stephanie  A  White,  H  C  04  Boi  108u  Gkiversville  NY  12078 — — 

Steven  C  While  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville,  MD  20852 — 

torn  0  White   1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #605  Arlington,  VA  22202 

William  R  White  Kaplan  Russin  4  Veahi  1215  17th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036. 

Do  ,.  - 

White  4  Associates,  412  First  SI    SE  #40  Washington,  OC  20003 - _. 

R«*ard  M  Whitmg,  730  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

Elizabeth  0  Whitley,  600  Maryland  Ave,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  

James  A  Wtiitman,  PO  Box  1417  049  Alexandria,  VA  22313  

William  F  Whitsitt  1212  Ne*  York  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington  OC  20005  6419      

Pamela  I  Wtiitted,  1700  K  St ,  NW,  #502  Washington  OC  20006  

Whih»orth  4  Associates  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  #985  Washington  OC  20004 _.. 

Oo         ,      ,  ~ 

Kathleen  M  Whyte,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  — 

William  E  Wickert  Ji ,  1667  K  Street,  NW  #600  Washington,  DC  20006 — 

Hektn  C  Wiederhorn  815  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington,  OC  20006  _.. 

Ptiilki  R  Wedmeyer,  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham  Al  35203  

Barbara  Wieizynski,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washineton,  OC  20006    

W  Scott  Wilbei   1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washintton,  OC  20005  

Brian  Wtox,  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washinglon,  DC  20036 

Wikllile  Legislative  Fund  ol  America.  1000  Connectcul  Ave    NW  #100;  Washington  OC  .0036 

Wiley  Rein  4  FieWmg   1776  K  St   NW   I2th  Fl  Washington  DC  20006  


WiWeiness  Society 

National  Security  traders  Assn.  Inc  ,..„ 

Citizens  for  A  Drug  free  Amerca 

National  Grange  

Conference  of  Slate  Bank  Supervisors 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assa 

National  Cable  television  Assr.  inc    _.„__ _.. 

National  Broiler  Council  „„_ «. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Ameica.  Inc _ 

American  Petroieuni  Institute _ 

Stephens  Group  Inc  

Haiidgun  Control  Inc  — „ 

Professionals  Coalition  tor  Nuclea-  Arm;  Control 

WiWerness  Society 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn  

0  S  League  ol  Savings  Inslituiion;   ....... 

Asarco  (Srporation  

Liggett  Group  Inc  

Magma  Copper  Corp  

i  Mazda  Motor  Manufacturing  (USA)  Coip- 

Security  Capital  Corp         _ 

tobacco  Institute  _ 

j  International  taxicaC  Assn 

MilkK  Brewing  Co  „ „._ „- 

I  Center  for  La*  and  Education  mc  

National  fisheries  Institute  

Southern  Company  Services  

Broad  Schuiz  Larson  i  Winetterg  dor  De  ca  Salle  msWute).. 

Champlain  Pipeline  Cc        . — 

Vermont  Gas  

Marine  Shale  Processors.  Inc _. _„- 

Noranda.  Inc i — 

textron.  Inc        - 

American  teitile  Manutacturert  Instrtue  hic 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  ot  Cruelty  to  Amimal'.. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

Beveridge  4  Diamond  PC   ;for  Pacific  Ojnkjo-GNBI 

federation  tor  American  Immigratiori  Rfio"'  ...__. 

Prodigy  Services  Company  .__... 

Dorsey  4  Whitney  ,..., 

Jafte  Snider  Raitt  4  Heue<  P  C     

American  Psychologicai  Assn 

West  texas  Utilities  Cc     _ 

Sale  BuikJings  Alliance     __ 

American  Meal  Institute  „.____.....-. — 

Soulhyvestern  Bell  Corp  ,__._..._™„„ 

Shell  Oil  Co  _ -. 

National  GiKers  Assn  .„.„ — 

Common  Cause  

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druggists  „.„__ 

Fertilizer  Institute »__— 

Church  Alliance ., ,._.._.._.— 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas    — _ _ 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn _ ~ 

City  ol  Detroil       — 
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Meichizedek  Seminars — 

National  trust  tor  Historic  Preservation..., 

Association  of  American  Railroads    

Anierican  tai  Reduction  Movement  

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Navistar  International  transportation  Corp 

Transco  Energy  Company    

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4  Co _ 

American  Dental  Assn      

Alabama  Powrer  Company 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America   he 

Van  Ness  feWman     itor  Uranium  Producer 

Reese  Communications  Cos  i  lor 

Union  Camp  Corporation 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co         

Avondale  Industries         

AMGEN 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  4  tale 


al  Amerca) . 

Ptlilip  Morns    USAI 


Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange .„ 

Coastal  Corp  — _~.~™_ 

tobacco  Institute   _.„.., — _~. — 

tenneco  Inc       ™_~_._ 

tenneco  Gas  

American  Ass--  ot  Retired  Person;  

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn  — „. 

Association  ol  Maiimum  Service  lelecasters.  !*._„. 

Harris  Corporation  — , — - — : 

tobacco  Institute  — : -. 

American  Beekeeping  Federation    

Concerned  Shrimpers  ot  America    „ _.. 

Independent  Cattlemens  Assn       „ „ 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn „._. 

National  Peanut  Growers  Grouc     , -. 

Sam  Kane  Packing  „ 

Pitney  Boives  Inc  

American  Speech-Language  Hearing  Assr    

leias  Instruments  

Caribbean  trade  and  Apparel  Coalilnn  iC-tAC) ~ 

Edison  Electric  Institute  ~ 

Golf  Course  Superintendents  Assn  of  America 

AssKialen  ot  Bank  Holding  Cos  

Americana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  , .._ 

National  Assn  ot  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Inc , 

Oiyi  Energy  Company  ~. 

Paafic  Resources  Inc       

Churchill  County  Nevada  „.._ 

Mesa  Limited  F'artnership „ „ 

Sterling  Drug,  Inc  

BelhleBem  Steel  Corp      _ 

Ford  Motor  Company       

Alabama  Power  Co  , . 

futures  Industry  Assn,  lnc...„_.___™ 

American  Medical  Assn     ,,.„ _ 

American  PsychoBgicai  Assn      

I  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As*....~ 
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DavM  A  Wiikctisiy   .■_■:  Sonnsyivania  Ave    t*   a-y  v.—  Aj-.timjion  (JC  ?00(M. 
f   Jonn  WiUmMf   ::'-  :;•"  S:™-   SW   »        *.-■;■-    ".        i5 
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te ,_ : „. 
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Dc  . .; 
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Ralpti  [  *iiir3r 
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faith  *illiar<  ^:-' 
flovfl  I  *iii,jm,  : 
Jacn  L  *iit3ni.  1. 
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Do 
L»e  *:iiia(T'5  :-:-  - 
Lewuil  8  *.iiiar<    ; 
Loiftia  Mens  *iilijiT' 
tjcinda  I  Williams   ; 
Martia  t   Williams   ; 
Palro  H  WilliaiTi. 
Petry  t   William     ;> 
i^te-  William,   : 
Scnatr!  '    WiHijms 
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to 
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Ourles  D  Wilson   !9I9  Soulli  Bro*)«ay   Sci  :9130  Oeeo  Bay  WI  54307-9130 

Deiu  L  Wilson  Swie  1000  ;60C  Wilson  BM  *rimg!on.  M  22209 


Employer  Clienl 


Receiots 


Eipemlilures 


*ssoc:a!ion  q!  Teiemessaging  Services  Intemalional 
BMW  Dl  Nor'n  Amenca  ir-c 
Ceri'iien  Color  Manylac'urers  Assn 

Chacar'ai  Sleei  Cc  

General  Elecr'tc  miormaiior  Services 

Georee'own  mousfries  

Natwai  Assn  ol  Putjiic  n  Stations 

Operator  Service  Providers  ol  Amerei 

Ptiarrnaquesl 

Prodigy  Services  iCompa^y  „ 

PuWic  Broarfcasting  Services  ;  PBS) 

Raritan  River  Sleel  Co _... 

United  Parcel  Service 

UtiliCorp  United    

[xjon  Corporation  

Ancrican  Council  ol  lite  Insurance.  IK 

Sotithweslern  Bell  Coip _. .   .. 

General  [lectric  Co 

Vulcan  Maleriats  Co 

Bonneville  International  Cw!!         

fmpiie  Blue  Cross  S  Blue  Shield      l.I 

Fleel  Norstar  Financial  Grouc         „ „... 

HoCOs  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder ...'....".......". 

IrdependeiKe  County  Arkansas 

I  C  Penney  Cc  he  

Secunry  Pacific  National  Ban* 

Solane  Wale'  Aulhontv 

Madison  Public  Adairs  Group  Inc 

Reese  Communication^  Cos  >  lor  Phmo  Morrrs.  USA) 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inlernalionai  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Railroad  Passengers 

New  York  lile  Insurance  Company     

National  Assn  ol  Home  Bunders  ol  the  U.S  ... 
American  insurance  Assn 

Aik  Best  Co '„Z'..Z 

Arkansas  Louisian  Gas  Co  (ARKIA) !..„'.!, 

Cooner  Communities,  inc 


Ptiilip  Mcms).... 
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39100 

1.464  00 

248.00 


349.00 

35200 

132.00 

1.645.00 

104.00 

2.251.00 
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Electro  Com  Automation.  Inc „„,.. .„ . ,. 

Riceland  foods,  inc „ „,... ,. „, 

Tyson  Foods,  inc  „„_ !".' 

American  Retail  Federation "' 

Bethletiem  Sleei  Corp  ;., 

March  of  Dimes  Birtn  Delects  Foundatmi , 

National  Medical  Enterprises  Inc  

Browning  ferns  Industrie!  Inc 

letecommunicalions  Industry  Assn „...Z.l 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  „, 

Common  Cause     „ ....._,.. 

Oiemical  Manulaclurers  Assn „...". 

United  Airlines  Inc „, 

Rohm  i  Haas  Co .. 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  S*cuniy...„ 

American  Home  Products „ ,... 

American  Real  (slate  Comflnttte „„..„...^.. 

Association  of  family  Farmers _ „... 

Robert  M  Bass  Group    

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp ", 

College  Construction  loan  Insurance  Assn 

CIGNA  Corporation „.„ _ 

Estee  laudei  Inc  -..„„. ,.,.. 

financial  Security  Assurance '„ 

first  Boston  Corp _. .,.._ ^ 

FAIR .. 

GoWomcFSB     

GAMMA  Cocp 

Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation .....J-..Z.„ 

Kelly  Appieman  Han  S  Hailman „.._.„.._. 

Keystone  PioviOenl  iii?  Insurance  Co .„..^.. 

Pitlston  Co  

Recording  Industry  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Tuiner  Broadcasting  System  Inc     

US  Teteplione  Assn „ 

Universal  Foods.  Inc „ 

USAA  financiat  Service  Co „ „ 

(W  ol  Portland  

General  Atomics  

Aulomotile  Importers  ol  America „ 

8ra«lian  Iron  and  Sleel  Institute  (IBS)™-.^ 

Catile  i  Wireless  North  America.  Inc 

Institute  ol  Resource  Recovery  ilRRi 

National  Assn  of  Indepenoen'  fee  Appraiser:    

teiecommunicalions  Industri  Assn  , 

Weslingliouse  Electric  Corp       

ramatia  Motor  Co  L!d  el  al „„.,., 

Yamaha  Motor  Manulaclunng  Corp  ol  America........... 

American  International  Group.  Inc 

Aetna  lie  i  Casualty  Co     „._..._ 

Amerada  Hess  Corooration      „ .„,..„,„„. 

American  Honoa  Motor  Co  Inc .....,...„ 

Bank  Capital  Markets  Assn  .„, 

Banker:  Trust  Co        „ 

Capital  Cities  ABC  Inc , 

Commor  fund         ..,.„„.....„..„.. , 

Coo*  Inlet  Communications.  LP...» „_ .,...„.. 

CPC  Inlernalionai  Inc _ „.„..„..„...„... 

Dow  Oiemicai  USA      

Educational  feslmg  Service  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  at  San  F'.jncisco 

International  Swap  Dealers  Assn         _ 

Long  Island  Savings  Bank      „...,„„...„ 

McDonalds  Corporation  ...„.«..,...,.... .„„,. 

National  Assn  ni  Broadcasters  _ 

National  Corp  'or  Housing  Parfne'ships .., 

People^  Heiitage  Savings  Bank  „ 

Pepsico  Inc  

Stiearson  Lehman  Huttor    Inc  ....«„„,.„,...„„„ 

Southeast  Banking  Corporation........ .+„„.„„„„... 

Itans  Alaska  Pioetme  Liability  Find t..„ ...„...! 

Unisys  Corp „..«,.«.„.... 

World  Savings  &  Loan  Assn      .,,... 

American  feoeration  ol  Government  Employees 

Fort  Howard  C^rp 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 
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Organization  v  Individual  filing 


Denise  Wilson   1250  Eye  Street   NW   #200  Washington  OC  20O05 

Don  A  Wilson   106  Dartmouth  Waiahachie  TX  7516:  

Don  T   Wilson   1250  I  Street  NW   #400  Washington  DC  20005 - 

G  Peter  Wilson   249  Maitlanfl  Avenue  Allamonle  Springs   FL  32'01-420I „ 

Michael  J  Wilson  81:  16th  S'    NW   #50?  Washington  OC  20OO6 

Robert  Dale  Wilson   1900  L  Street  NW   #500  Washington  DC  20036 , 

Robert  Gary  Wilson   1/30  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW   #/15  Washington.  DC  20036.. 

Waiien  A  Wilson  III   624  US  Highway  19  South  Palm  Harbor   Fl  34684 

William  f   Wilson   231  W   Michigan  Slieel  Milwaukee  WI  53201 _.. 

John  P  Winbuih   J53  New  Jersey  Ave    SE  Washington,  DC  20OO3 

Do  


133  !5lh  St»*i  NW  #600  Washington.  OC  20005 

2501  M  St    NW  Washington   DT  20037 

'50  Connf  ticJ  Ayr-    NW  #620  Washington.  DC  20036.... 


Do 

Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Dc^ 
Dc 


Do 

Dc 

Do 
Stephen  H  Wines 
Eileen  M  Winkelman 
Joseph  B  Winkelmanr 

Kamieen  1   Wmn   1155  bih  Si    NW   #600  Washington  00  20005-2776 

Lais  Winoy   i/35  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20006 

Oavio  A  Winston   192?  F  Street   NW  Washington  X  20006 

James  L   Winston   1/30  M  Street   NW   « 41:  Washington.  DC  20036 .., - 

Winston  i  Sliawn   ;550  M  St    NW   #^00  Washington  DC  20037 — •• 

Winthrop  Stimson  Putnam  *,  Robe'i:   1133 'Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1200'  Washin'gion.  DC  Mii.. 

Dc 
Do 


1/0/  Duke  St    #JOC  Aiekandiia,  VA  22314.. 


Jim  Wise  Associates 

Dc  

Maicia  A  Wiss   1215  I7lh  Street  NW  Washmglori   DC  20036  ri-iu;; 

RoOerl  V  Witeck  The  Power  House  3.'5d  Grace  Street   NW  Washtngton.  DC  20007 

Walter  J  Witek  It    ///  14rh  SI    NW  Washington   DC  20005     

Lyn  M  Wilhey   1620  Eye  Street  NW   #/0C  Washington  DC  20006 

Cynthia  D  Wilkin   195/  (  Stiee!   NW  Washington  OC  20006  ,^  - 

Hope  R  Wittenberg   1101  Vermon' Ave    NW   #604  Washington  DC  20005 — 

Judith  A  Wittig   1213  letterson  Dans  Hyvv    #1414  Arlington  VA  22202 ...., 

Raymond  5  WiHig  4618  Holly  Ridge  Road  Rockvule  MD  20833         ^.. 

Richard  I   Wiltig   1213  Jelterson  Davis  Highway   «;4i4  Arlinglon,  VA  22202 

Sandra  W  Wobbe   1/50  Eye  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20005 

James  Wolf   1925  K  St    NW   #206  Washington   DC  20006 - 

lainesE   Wolf   2020  14th  St    North  Arlington  VA  ;;2r!      

Kenneth  I  Wolt   901  31st  Street   NW  Washington   OC  2000/ — 

Sidney  M  Wolfe  20O0  P  St    NW   #/08  Washington  OC  :'0036  ,     ^  --,■■•• -••• 

Melissa  A  Wollord   1130  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20036 -... 

Ronald  Wolsev  1615  M  Street   #200  Washington  DC  20036  — 

Don  Womack'  Suite  303  1825  K  St    NW  Washington  DC  ?OOCh         -.. 

linda  Womack   2100  E   Fichange  Place  luckei  GA  30085  1349  — ..•■ 

MiWred  Wood  2000  «  Street  ifW  #800  Washington  OC  20006 
S  Roy  Woodall  )r    1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #1250  Washington 

G  Kent  Woodman   1818  N  Street   NW   #/00  Washington   DC  20036 

Irvin  M  Woods  4t>01  N  fairlai  Drive   #/:0  Arlington  VA  22203 

Cynthia  Woodside   701  N   Fairtai  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314-2045 _ 

Mehele  I  Woodward  5584  Lee  Highway  Arlington   VA  22207  .  ...- 

Robert  W  Woody   1333  New  Hampshiie  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Perry  W  Woolter   Suite  530  1800  k  St   NW  Washington  DC  20006 ..^.. 

Edward  A  Woolley  Bedford  Consultants  BuiWing  PO  Boi  605  Bedford.  NY  10506. 

Howard  E  Woolley   i//l  N  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036 ■ 

Linda  Anzakxie  Woolley  1600  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Noel  C  Woosley  464/  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham  MD  20706 — — ... 

Sieve  Workings  2699  Arlington  Drive  #302  Alexandria  VA  22306 -. 

WillaidA  Workman   1615  H  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20062 ..- 

Worthington  Assaiales  2132  Southbay  Lane  Reslon  VA  22091 ~ 

David  L  Wiay   20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  IL  60606 

Alan  D  Wright   PO  Bo«  94661  Cleveland  OH  44101  4661  ^  .^„ 

Andrews  Wright   1130  Coonectcut  Ave    NW   #1000  Washington.  DC  20036.. 
David  L  Wright  Anderson  Hill  Rd  Purchase  N»  'i05// 
Wunder  Ryan  Cannon  &  Thelen   1615  L  St    NW   #550  Washington. 
Oo 


Employe'  Oient 


Receipts 


Ekoendilures 


DC  20005.. 


:  Building  Ownrs  i  Managers  Assn  Int  I 

1  National  lire  Dealers  i  Retreaders  Assn -.. - 

Institute  of  Infernal  Auditors  Inc  „ 

Amalgamated  Oolhing  S  Teilile  Workers  Dmon 

Wilson  i  Wilson  iForHecIa  Mining  Company) 

PPG  Industries  Inc  «..„.... — 

Reese  Communicalions  Companies      — — — 

Wisconsin  Electric  Potner  Co  

Wmbum  VanScoyoc  i  Hoope'    For  American  Assn  ol  Eouipment  Lessors) „.. 

American  Automotnre  Leasing  Assn  

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper  1  For  Burlington  Northe'n  Ramoad  Company) 

Wmbuin  VanScoyoc  4  HoopK  i  For  Burlington  Northe'n  Sef-yices.  I«C) ._ 

FAG  Bearings  Corporation  

Winburn  VanScoyoc  &  Hoopei    For  Hartlord  

Winburh  VanScoyoc  J  Hooper  :For  Indepenoen'  Stave  Co.  Inc) 

Winburn  Associates  Inc  iForLeggelt  J  Ptar  

Winburn  VanScoya  i,  Hooper  'forMatlesor  investment  Corporation  t 
Winburn   VanScoyoc    i    Hooper     For  National   Assr   ot   County    Ofice   •mpiovees 
NASCOE  i 

WinDum  VanScoyoc  i  Hoope'    For  Pennzoi'  — 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  i  Hooper  (Fo'Ptiilic  Mor-is  - 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  S  Hooper    For  Umversiiy  0'  Michiga») 

Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  f.  Industrial  Development 

Chemica'  Manufacturers  Assn  inc  .- _____ 

American  Resort  &  Residential  Development  Assn       

Winkelmann  i  Associates   Inc    For  fairtieic  Communities.  Inc) » 

National  Assn  0'  industrial  8  Qttice  Pa'ks  „„_____.___.... 

Pennzoii  Cc  « — ______ 

American  Institute  ol  Architects        _._,„.__._ 

Nationa:  Assn  0'  Lite  Underwriters    _._._ . — ^ — — ■ 

National  Assn  0!  Black  Owned  B'oadcaslers ™. — .1 

Building  Owners  4  Manage'S  Assn  Int  I      , 

international  Council  ol  Shopping  Centers 

Alaska  Native  Coalition      _ _ — ~ 

America  West  Airlines  Inc      — .. — . 

Amocc  Performance  Products  tnc    _ .._...,____ — • 

Association  of  Seat  Lilt  Manutactu'ers. __ 

Bowate'   Inc  — ___________ — 

Biovyn  5  Bain  ._„___ — 

.BASF  Strucluiai  Materials  tnc . ' 

..Connecticut  Liquidity  Inyestment  fund.  Inc _ _ ____.__„__._- 

Fibenle  Corp 


790.00 

-"ijnS' 
n'flo' 

2.250  00 

227  50 

22.50000 

6.00000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
45.00000 
30.00000 
12.00000 


2500 

nin 

600 

1.592  01 
107  12 


3.000  00  1 

9.00000 
75.000.00 
15,00000 

5.77S.00 
60000 


1V» 


1.550.00 


Groce-y  Manufacturers  of  America — — 

He'cuies  Aerospace  Co    _..___ 

IB.  Schioder  Bank  4  Trust  Co __ 

Na'icnai  Vehicle  Leasmc  Assn — _ . 

Na.aic  Nation  ~. 

Queen  City  Home  Health  Care         ,,.„__._ — 

Snappy  Cai  Rental  

Thrifty  Rent  A-Cat  System   mc         ».. 

Westinghouse  Elecl'ic  Coif  

National  Assn  oi  Credit  Management 

San  F'anc'sco  Ba'  Piiois  Ass-  — 

Canned  and  Cooked  Meat  imoorte's  AssocialiOII _. 

Hill  4  knowiton  .,Fo' Republic  3'  iu-kev-    

National  Assr  ot  Realtors  ,-._.... 

inte-nationai  Paper  Cc  ■-_ "_" 

Associated  General  Conliactots  o'  Amenca  

College  of  American  Pathologists      

Defense  Pioducis  Marketing  Inc _ 

Geocenleis  Inc  — " 

Defense  P'oduci;  Ma'ketmg  Inc    _ 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ot  America,  tie __ — 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy  

American  Standard  Inc  

Hill  4  knovyifon   Inc  iForHeri;  Corp) 

Public  Citizen  Health  Research  Group 

(Fo' American  Insurance  Assn) _„__..__ 

Amocc  Corporation  

Texas  Utilities  Seaices  mc 

Oglethoipe  Powe'  Coic 

National  Committee  to  P'ese^ye  S0C13  Secu'',  4  Meosa' 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 

Eckert  Seaman:  Oie'in  4  Meilot' 

Maule  An   Inc  

OTL   Inc  _ 

Woods  Research  Associales,  Inc — 

(For  United  Way  ot  America  — 

Communicatiohs  SaielHf  Coi;    COMSA'      _._ 

LeBoeut  lamt:  Leiby  4  MacRae  

Tesoro  Petroleum  Core  

Institute  ot  infemationai  Contamei  Lessors 

National  Assn  0'  Bioadcaste's  

International  telephone  4  Teieg'aph  Corporation 

AMVETS  - 

Fedeiafion  lor  American  Immig-alion  fietorm. „, 

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  _ 

HRM  — — 

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Ame'ta   

Cenle'ior  Energy  Corp  et  ai  _____ 

American  Insurance  Assn  .. — , — »- 

Pepsico  Inc        

Aermacchi  Spa — . 

Airship  Industrie!  ltd  — 

Afliance  of  Ame'icar  insurers       _ 

Ame'ican  Iron  4  Steei  Instilute   

Association  o'  American  Railroads _.___ 

BellSouth  Co't  

Bond  International  Gold  — — 

Dominion  Resources  _.__. 

Dressei  industries  _.___.» — 

Electronic  Indusliies  Assn 

Finan.'iaria  Mirabella  SpA  ..___, 

Ford  Motor  Cc  

Ge'ieiai  Aviation  Manutactureis  Associalion 

Georgia-Pacilic  Core         ; _ 

GTE  Corporation - 

HDTV  1];5  60  Group  — 

Intetiockihg  Direcioiate  Reform  Coalition „. 

Inlermaiine  SpA  _...._. 


3650 


"ma 
"m'ii 

""aai 


Met'opciitar  Tiansportaiion  Authority). 


137» 


3,537.90 


4,97375 

I'oF?"* 

70000 
10,50000 
2,00000 

ijmm 


2,47500 
3,00000 
7,500.00 

1M0.0O 
3J04.00 
1.I1S77 
5.000.00 
61750 


3a.M 

1.20U0 
3.375.00 
2,49500 
1,266.00 
1,50000 


50000 
4,212.61 
1,500.00 

ioSroii 

1,44750 
4,30000 
3,00000 
6.(0000 


Hjmm 
xs» 

■■■i'uM-OO 

10,00000 


(33.30 
■93730 


16.00 
1000 

11355 

aoo 

83500 
21500 
5918 


3600 
50000 
16515 

'i"t5378 
9300 


59851 

74  14 

2.683  86 


1000 

■1635  66 
12000 
13500 

26  75 

600  68 


29  75 

804  28 

50  00 


vaa 


3.43175 

1.414  12 

487  50 


3000 


S.IMJI 

10800 

7.923  50 


3741 


37776 


2(125 

24  03 

3757 


UMI 


1970 
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\i'^i^\l>{<al  a  Individul  Fitmg 


Employer  Clen' 


Receipts 


00 

(to... 
to... 
to-. 

to„ 
to- 


to- 

to- 
to. 
to.. 

to... 
to- 


to _!_„  L_ Z 

to .. ";    ■■■"■• 

to , .771  " 

5:::z:=:=iz;:::;::;::::;iz:::: •-"--■•=== 

09 "•■"■ 

Do 

Tlonas  L   Wyiie   ;5j  13tri  Si    NW   #;Clj  !asl  *ayiHiglon.  DC  ?(X)O4-1109 "Z 

*»inar.  %»a\m  Huctw  4  SiBert   !919  Pennsyivsnia  Ayemw  NW  #800  Vt^mgm.  OC  20006 

Do 

Saw)  S  l*yiien   16?9  «  Siree:  NW   #5fl;  Wasfimgloo  OC  20OO6   

toe  0  Vacker   l?5C  Oxinecftut  A»f    NW  Waslimgtofi  DC  20036       Z 

MMn  P  »agei    '2'  N   *asliin?ion  51'W  ileiandnj  VA  2?3M  .         _    "    '" 

^  .'Z.Z!  Z'    "'" 

DeWaH  H  ImMi   ;02C  :9ti  Slree'  NW   #bOC  Wasnmgton  DC  TOOS" ""  "" 

'   Albeit  Yamada  Suite  ::0  900  1  '•^  Si    NW  Wasnmjion   OC  20006 

Do  " ■" ■" "■•■ 

Nancy  toste'  »anis«   loCKSlree'   NW  Wasamj'fy   DC  20006 

*an«e«  (jo  Sefvices  Company   999  West  St'eei  »ocii»  Hill  a  06067  4002  

Kary  )   ramngton  2000  K  Si    NW  Stn  Foot  Waslimglon  OC  20006 __  

fawari!  R  »awn   :!!!  !9tS  SI    NW  Wastimgton  OC  20036  3691  ~' 

Kim  Yeltoii  S120  Fentor  51  Silvei  S()f"ig  MD  20910  

Jack  Yelvefloii   1303  New  Hampslwe  A^    NW  Was^lnglon   X  20036.  "."!.' 

EAKaid  I   Yinglmg,  !120  Connecliciii  Av*    NW  Wasfmgto^   DC  20036      

Lairy  E  YoaWm  650  S  f'wit  Slwt  r^umtxis  OH  1!20^  

won  S  »!»ke  500  E  Slieei  SW   »9!C  Washmgion  DC  '0024 „..     .  

D  Scott  Yolie   1629  K  St    NW   OSGI  Wasiimgton   DC  '''!'06    .  '       1  '     '  " 

A«»e«  yood   1220  L  Street   NW  Wasmngton  DC  jOQC^  ~ 

RoOen  A   Young   1 22«j  luikey  &•«  C!   Maryland  Heignt;  ¥0  63043    

Do  ".  .1      " 

Thomas  F   YoungtHooO  120!  Ne*  Yiyi  A»e  NW  #600  Wasftmglon  DC  MOOS ~ " 

Betsy  Younnins   1220  L  Street   NW   #  1 2*30  Wasnmglon  OC  20OO5 

Eugene  A  Yourcti   50  Broadnray  Ne*  York   NY  13004 

DavO  E   Yudin   1225  Eye  Street  NW   »300  Wasmngror   DC  '0005 

Do  77.7'.'7!Z". 

jonn  »  /agame  Win  R  Zagame  Associates  inc  1003  F^nJIelon  St  AleiandfU  vii  ilifsu 

Mcliael  2ago(3C  )t    8333  Bryan  Dairy  Ra  PC  Boi  4589  Clearyyater  Fl  33518  '  

Paulette  2akr;eski   1110  Ve-mont  Ave    NW   #430  Wastimgion  OC  20005  

AlOen  C  Zapanta   1333  New  Hampstwe  A,.    NW  Wasiiingion  OC  20036 Z!'"" 

Wri  S  Imo   110!  VermonI  Aire    NW  Wastimgion   DC  ?OOCb     Z.    

IHomas  «  Zauciva   1825  Samuel  Moise  Dm-?  Reston   «A  ."igo    "  ~ Z. 

Stiaion  C  Ze*)   1945  Ok)  Gallows  RoaC   #550  v*nna  vA  22182 ZT 

leo  C  Zeleretli   9912  Fof  Hamilton  Parkway  Brooklyn  NY  11209  '  

Do  "ZZZZZZZZZZZZZi 

Oenis  R  Zegai   20;  Park  Wasnmgior  >jri  Fails  Cliurcli  VA  22046 "" 

GeoMrey  Zed   12050  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit  Ml  48203  3596  

P»iiliO  F  Zeldman   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   #900  Washington  DC  20005    " 

Eugene  J  Zets2ler   790!  Westpark  Dnve  Mclean  VA  22102 
Don  I  Zeller   1615  M  Street  NW   #200  Wasnmgton  OC  20036 

Cati  A  ZiCfie«a  214  N  Henry  St    #203  Madison  Wl  53?03  Z 

Ronaw  L  Ziegler  PO  Boi  14| ;  049  Aie.andna   vA  \1313         ..    .       '    "'" " 

Ariene  Z«»e   3724  West  10;in  Street  Cnicago  il  ^0655      ".."Z"!ZZZ"" 

Elaine  Ziemoa   1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Ar'inston   vA  :2209       ....ZZZZZZ".ZZ 

)udlt^  Ziewac;   1840  Wilson  Boulevard  A/nrgt.on   vA  22201        ,  """""Z7.7Z!!""'"."  Z 

F'«!  Everett  Zillinger  II.  501  Second  Street   Nf  WasninfiT   DC  """";'    Z!'Z"'!!"!! ~ 

wnn  H  Zimmeirtian   3138  Nonn  ICih  Street  Aiimgion   .4  :"  " 

Kathleen  Zimmetman   1400  16tti  Street   NW  Wasnmgioc   Di:  'Ouj^  n.iOl '"Z!Z.'" 

Zent;  Chestnut  Vatnell  Berley  S  Stonim  :i2:  Fouiin  Avenirf  #1230  SeatileWAMiyi"' 

Gary  M  Zi;ka   5205  leesburg  P>iie   #liOO  Falls  Clturcr   vA  22041 

Zucken  Scoun  S  RasenOetger   388  1 '•►  St    NW   #50C  Wastimgton  OC  20OO6-3959     ! 

Do  '"Zi 

A()m«al  Zumwalt  S  Consultants  inc    ■,  50C'  Wilson  Bouievard  Arlington  V*  22209 

ZundvAmeican  Insurance  -Ui  SOC  Nof"^  P'aja  Drive  Schaur^Ourg  IL  60196  Z' 

Oiatles  0  Zuvef  805  ;5ti  SI    NW   #i0ij  Wasnmgion  DC  20005  ..  ..    .  

2 3ii)  Congressional  Oistricl  Act«n  Uwi   :':  Cha-ies  SI   5i   Marys  PA  15857  ~ 


Investment  Company  Institute       

in  Corporation  |..^ 

IWy  Assisted  living  MIy  Services 

Kiafi  ;„z; 

ianviile  Corporalion  ...„._ ™ 

Metropolitan  insurance  Co  

Mutual  lite  insurance  Co  Fa>  Committee      

MyUn  laboraiories  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Temporary  Services 

National  Catile  Television  Assn   inc .ZZ. 

North  Ameiicar  Ptiiiiips  Corp         ... 

Northwestern  Mutual  Ute  insurance  Ol^ 

NfC  Home  Electronic;  ■  USA    inc 

NYNEX  Corp  ZZ 

Polaris  Industries  ",Z 

Ptoducl  Liat)iiilv  Coordinaiing  iCommillee 

Rofim  4  Haas  ". 

Shared  Medial  Syslenn    SMS        .".Z!" 

Sony  Cofp  ol  America  ' 

Squihti  Corp  

Thomson  iConsumer  Electronics  , 

TolMcco  Induslry  Labor  Management  Committee 

US  Telephone  Assn  

Wheeia()fator  Tectmologies „ „.„. 

Sun  Co  Inc  !..!Z!..Z! 

American  b&ler  Manu'aclurers  Assn.  hie „ 

ElUulna.  Inc  "ZZ. 

Delta  Air  Lines  Inc  ZZ"! 

American  Paper  Insttlule  inc 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Bunders  ol  ine  United  Slates  . 

United  Fresn  Fruit  S  VegelaWe  Assn 

American  Express  Co  

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA   Inc  „ " 

West  MeiKO  VegetaPie  Distnputors  Asm 7 

food  Marketing  Institute  


1,500  00 
"2.506.00 


2,00000 


4.965.00 

8.60000 

937  50 

4.28603 


10.00000 
1.022.50 
2.25000 


IO.I01.SO 


7.Sn.2$ 
26JN.99 
I.t75.00 
1.S1S.00 


no  00 

55000 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

f*son  Electric  Institute  ZZZl 

AmeiicaflS  United  lor  Separation  ol  Churcn  and  State  ....ZIZ! 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn  

American  Bankers  Assn        „.....'" 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co  „ \ 

Yodice  Associates  iForAircratt  Owners  i  Pilots  Assn)!ZZZ 

Delta  All  Lines  Inc 

American  Petroleum  Institute  Z'. 

Brown  S  Associates  Z. 

United  Assn  ot  Jnymen  S  Appren  ot  Ptmpg  S  Pipetlg  Industiy"! 

A.mercan  Hotel  S  Motel  Assn 

American  Petroleum  institute  „ '„ 

Fede'ahon  ot  American  ControiW  Shipping    

Bus  Transit  Caucus  „ 

Regional  Iransporlation  District        "]Z 

National  Music  Publistiers  Assn       ....ZZZ. 

Jxk  Eckerd  Corp  'Z'., 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

Atlantic  RicntieM  Company  lARCO) „ Z'.!..Z".l' 

-i  American  Medical  Assn Z.Z. 

I  National  Grxers  Assn 

American  Wood  Preservers  Institute  Z., 

Building  i  Construction  trades  Oept  afl-CIO ..'...Z.ZZ^. 

Ne*  Yorli  teiepnone 

Sikorsky  Aircraft 

National  American  Wtiolesale  Grxers  Assn     

Bromernood  of  Maintenance  ol  Way  Employes 

American  Busines.  Conference  Inc 

NMTBA ;;z! 

Amoco  Corporalion  

Sierra  Clue  ', Z..!ZZZZZi 

Nalionai  Assn  of  Ctiam  Drug  Stores  Inc ~.'Z"!!.Z 

National  Congress  ot  Parents  and  Teactiers     \ 

Ame'ican  Gas  Assn  Z.Z. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  Z.Z. 

Ferlili^er  Insilitue  '. 

National  Assn  of  Federal  Ctedil  Unions '. Z 

Nal«)nai  Wildlife  Federation  [ Z. 

Ma«an  mdtan  Inpe  Z. 

National  Beer  Wtidesaiers  AssociatBO  .". 

Advance  Petroleum   inc 

Naiirjnai  Comm  ot  Cities  J  States  tor  Anime  Service     ZZZZl 

RoOe-'  f    Dereckior  of  Rhode  Island  inc  


500.00 
50000 
40000 


3.869  00 
1.83516 
10.48161 


Credit  Jnion  National  Assn  \x.. 


6.000.00 

5i"9d 

39000 

200.00 

1.500.00 

1.50000 

1  952  20 

8  000  00 

200  00 


1.83000 
6.00000 


13.75000 


4.900.00 
50000 

10.00000 


3.000.00 


1.200.00 

1.85000 
2.523  73 
1.00000 


2.000  00 

2  816  00  ! 
9  000  00 
1,250  00 


2.00000 

23.067  50  I 

2  000  00 

1,600  00  \ 
300  00 


Eipenditures 


124  08 

385  01 

125  12 
28  81 

126  83 


232  26 

381 

39  25 


55046 


754  95 

2195  82 
48  54 
284  49 


60,00 


6538 


560  92 
4140 


21521 


113.60 


238  65 
52579 


85095 


2S000 

535,34 
866  43 


3  299  72 
2  275  81 


562  34 
108  63 


14971 

24  036  52 

818  04 

1600  00 
333  19 
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1971 


QL ARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All    alphanumeric    Lhara..it.rs    and    monetars    amounts    reter    to    rcvctpts    and    expenditures   on    page    2.    paragraphs    D    and    1     of   the   (Juartcrls    Report    Form, 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  l'^8'>  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter; 

(Noil  —The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repealed,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  financial  data  ) 


T'LtkSt    RKTl  RN   1  ORK.INAl    TO     TUT   (  1  T  RK  Ol     IHT    HOIST   OT    RU'RT  SKNTM  1\  K.S,  OTKICT   OK  RKCORDS   \M)  RT.I.ISTR  ATION     Wit  1  ONCWORTH  HOIST 

OTTUT    Bt  lll)tN(.,  W\SHIN(.T()N,  D.(     20515 

lf\ST    RTTIRV   1  ORK.INAI     TO     MIT    >.T(RTTARy    OT    TTIT    STSAIT.OTUCT    OT   PI  Bl  l(    RKCORDS.  232  Tl  ART  ST  S  \  FT    OKTKT    BUI  I)1S(,    W  ASHIM.TOS.  D.C     20510 


PI.AC  K  AN  "X  •  BKI.OW  THK  APPROPRIATK  I  KHKR  OR  FICL  RK  IN  THK  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE    -REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW; 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  i  ■■Registration' i    To  "register,'    place  an    "X  "  belou  the  letlcr  "P"  and  fill  out  page  I  onl> 

•■Ql  ARTERLY"  REPORT;  lo  indicate  uhieh  one  ol  ihe  tour  calendar  quarters  is  cosered  hy  this  Report,  place  an  ''X"  below  the  appropriate  figure  Fill  oul  bnlh 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  mans  additional  pages  as  mas  bt  required  The  first  additional  page  should  he  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4."  "5.  "  "6."  etc    Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly   reporting  requirements  of  ihc  Act 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Plkslani  to  FiDiRAi   Ric.Li  \rioN  ot  Lobbiinc.  Aci 


p 

Cll   ARtlK 

Ut          2d          3d 

4tli 

(Mark  one  square  onljl 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 

n     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  ".4".— (a)  Is  (il  si  HM     This  ■■Report"  form  ma\  be  used  b\  eilher  an  organisation  or  an  individual,  as  follows 

(0  ■■h:mplovtv"  -To  nie  as  an  ■■employee".  Mate  (in  Item  ■■B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  ihe  ■■employer^^    (If  the  ■■emplosee  "  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  las*,  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  m  filing  a  Report  as  an  ■■employee"  ) 
<ii)    ■Hmphnvr"  —To  file  as  an  ■■employer"    urilc  ■None"  in  answer  to  llem  ■■B" 

(h)  Si  i'\RAn    Rl  fORis    ,An  agent  or  emplosee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  empl.ners  Report 

(I)  Employers  subject  lo  the  A.I   must   file  veparate   Reporiv  and  are  not   reliesed  of  ihi-  requirement   mereK    be-cause  Reports  are  filed  bs   iheir  agents  or 

emplosees  n    ^  i,       i.  i 

(II)  Emplosees  vubieu   lo  the   .\,.t  muM   file  separate  Report-  and  are  not  reliesed  ol  this  requirement  merels   because  Reports  are  filed  bs   their  empiosers 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  nLING: 

1    Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


;    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  lisi  names  of  agents  or  employees  \sho  will  die 
Reports  for  this  Quarter 


n  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B"  — Report  ^^■  4,«en/^  or  hmplovcv..  An  empknee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  mans  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (ai  If  a  particular 
undertaking  ,s  loinilv  financed  bs  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  ,s  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  he  named,  and  ihe 
contribution  of  each  member  is  lo  he  specified  (M  if  the  ysork  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  ,s  made  by  another,  a  single  Rep<.n-nam,ng 
Nith  persons  as  ■■employers"—  is  to  be  filed  each  quartet 


B.  EMPLOYER 


-State  nam 


e,  address,  and  nature  of  business    If  there  is  no  employer,  ysnte  ■'None   ' 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C-— (J)  The  expression  ■in  connection  yyith  legisiatiye  interests.-  as  used  in  ihis  Report,  means  ",n  connection  with  altempiing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  ■  ■The  term  ■legislation'  means  bills,  resolulions.  amendments,  nommalions,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be-  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House   -§  .30:(el 

(M   Before  undertaking  any    act.yities  in  connection   with   legislatise   interesis.  organizations  and  indiy.duaN  subject   to  the   Lobbying  Act   are   required   to   l.le  a 

"Preliminary  ■'  Report  (Registration  I  ,      ,_     ,_       v  .i.  j         .  a..a 

(D  After  beginning  such  actisities,  they    must   file  a   "(Quarterly      Repor,   ai   the  end  of  cash  calendar  quarter   ,n  which  they  have  eilher  received  or  expended 

anything  of  yalue  m  connection  with  legislative  interests 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS.  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

1    State  approximately  how  long  leeislatiye  inter-       :    State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person  ^    In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  perv.n 

L!  :::  ^'Lommue    If  receipts^nd  expenditures      fihng  and  set  forih  the  spe.,.cleg,slat.e  interns  b  -^J'-cai^c^.o  be  issued  or^disin^^            conne. 

m     connection     with     legislative     interests    have       reciting    ti.1  Short  titles  of  salutes  and  bills,  (M  House  „„„    ,^,  ^,,^„„   j,„„Hu,ed    u  ,  date  of  dislribu.ion, 

—  lerminaled    place  an  ■'X"  in  ihe  box  at       ■'■'^'   Senate   numbers  of  bills,   where  known,   u     cila-  ^^.^  ^^^^.    _^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,^  publisher  iif  publications  were 

tions     if  statutes,    where    known,    [d)   vyheiher    tor   or  ^  f^,,^  |^^   person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  iif  publi- 

the  left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer      _^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,_^|^,^^  _,^j  f,,,,^  ^_^^^^^^^  ^^-^^  received  as  a  gift  I 

expect  111  receive  Reptirls 


(Answer  items  1,  2    and  '  m  the  space  below    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed  ) 

4  If  this  ,s  a  ■■Preliminary"  Repor,  (Registration,  rather  than  a  "(Marterlv  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amoun,  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and.  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be  If  ih.  ,.  a  V^rwrly  Repor,  d,,re^ard  Mn  nerr,  C4  ord  fill  ou, 
Uemt-D-und  "tr  or  :he  hack  of  ,h,.  pux^    Do  not  attempt  to  .ombine  a    ■Preliminary  "  Report  (Regisiralion  i  with  a    ■Ouarierlv   Report    « 


STATEMENT  OF  \  ERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
PAfiF  I  « 


UMI 
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a™     '   ,h    he  ,nn,     ''f  ^'^"  ;"-'^;'  -hKh  has  no  funds  .o  expend  excep.  ,h.,se  ^vh,.h  are  ava.lahle  ,n  ,he  ord,nar>  course  of  operating  a  huMness  no,  connected  ,n 
ans  uay  «,ih  ihe  mfluenung  of  legislation- will  have  no  receipis  lo  report,  even  though  ii  does  ha..-  eKpenditures  ,o  report 

«nl  Rec.,p,.  oj   yiulu^purp.n.  Or^.n^^.non,. -Som^  organi/afons  do  not   receive  an>    funds  v.hich  are   to   be  expended   soleU    for  the   purpose  of  attemntin.   to 

3^Ho::— h'=--^^;;,:---;r;-:— -— ^ 

.receised'L™rf,cl'l'rd''^n'^'?'    ^"^   ^°''^''    T    '^':!''^^'-^^  -"'  '"  «'-'"-™'    '"   '^■^-  --  "f  -n,   employees.   a„   receipts  .i„   con.e   under  Items   "D   V 
(11)  Fmph,.er  a.  Con,nt,u,or  nt  Ssm  or   Wore -When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  on  the  form  of  salars     fee    etc  ,  amounts  to  SS(«  „r  more    „   ,s  no, 

^™r  i;rv^;:eTonhi::::r;"  "■'  -'  ■"  "•" "-  "^^  —' '-  ---  --  —  ---  -  -  -^  -  na::':;the  ■vmp„:::^'his';:: 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  hiank    If  the  answer  h.  jru  numtx-red  Hem  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  ihc  ^pace  following  the  number 

Recei/jf!  (other  than  loans)  /^ ,    .    ,  ,-,rr^^ 

t-onlnbuior-.  ,,/  S5CK)  or  Mare  (Jrom  Jan    I  through  ihts  Quuricr) 
1     S  Dues  and  jsstssmeni-.  13.   Have  there  been  such  contributors'' 

2-  S Cjifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ('lease  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  ^ 

3-  5— < Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  i  i     i      u 

4    S  Rm-^.r,,.  fr™      \       (  .  A        ^      ,  ^  '"■"« '•aw  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

'•  »• Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  dupicaled  mailer  i„,r,ti  h,.„„„  .u    ■■  j- r  t  ,    .  "u  "s 

'  *  '  "caicu  inaiitr  loans)  during  the     period     from  January  1  through  the  last 

'•  *• Received  for  services  (eg.  salarv,  fee.  etc.)  day  of  this  Quarter,  total  55f)0  or  more 

*■  *■ TOT.Al.  for  this  Quarter  I  Add     I"  through  "5")  Attach    hereto    plain    sheets   of   paper,    approximately    the    size    of   this    page. 

7-  $. Received  durme  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  labulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and   "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 

8    S  Torat     fr  ™     i  i    .u  u      t       ,-.  .  ""it""!"!-   .  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March   M    June   W 

'•  *• ™^^'     '"™    ''"      '    "'^""^''    '^"^    '^"^""   'A'^d    ■•"••  -"d  ••7")  September  .W.  or  December  31     Prepare  such  tabulation  ,n  accordance  w"h  the 

following  example 
Loaifi  Received— 'Jhe   term    contribution     includes  a  loan  "—§  302(a) 

''    S TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amouni  >-ame  aryd  Addre^',  of  Contnhuior 

•0-  S- B<irrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  '"/"er/tK/"  from  Jan    1  through  .   iq         , 

n.  $. Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  SI.500.00     John  Dtx".  1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New   York.  \  V 

$1,785  00     The  Roe  Corp<iration.  251  1  Doe  Bldg  .  Chicago.  Ill 

"^    *  "Expense  Money  •  and  Reimbursements  received  ihisQuaner  S3.285  00     TCJTAl 


".  .  ":::  ™:i  a^^^i'.'r  e:^r^^^::|,;i^'?'^"^^^    -  '"^  -  -^-^  --'"--■  -  --—  -'  -^  --^  -ephone  and  telegraph  (Item 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fill  in  every  blank    If  .he  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number 

Expenditures  lother  than  lojns)                                                                                                             ,  ,„       ,,     ,  „  ,           „^^ 

Loans  \1adi  lo  Uihers—   The  term 'evpenditure' includes  a         loan        "-§  .102(h) 

12     S  TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

'■   *• Public  relations  and  advertising  services                                                                 13.  J Lent  to  others  during  ihis  Quarter 

'*•   J Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

2-  J- Wages,  salaries,  lees   commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

1 5    Recipients  of  Hxpendiiures  of  $10  or  More 

5-  »- Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  (Quarter 

II  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  SIO  or  more,  plea.se  so  indicate  by  using 
^    -  n  .  ,  '^1''  ^'""d  "NONE" 

'•  * h'rinled  or  duplicated  mailer,  including  distribution  cost 

5    S  OfTue  overh^.H  ,  r.   ,  I  ,  ,  '"  '^^  ""*'  "'^  "1^"'^""^'^  -"ade  during  Ihis  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 

'•  * "'^'''  overhead  (rem.  supplies,  utiliiies.  etc  )  perv,n   filing    Attach   plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately    the    size    of   this 

.    .  T  1     u  ''■'^'^    ^"'^    tabulate    data    as    lo  expenditures  under  the  following   heading 

•^  *• Telephone  and  telegraph  "Amount."  "Dale  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose  " 

Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example 
'■  S- Travel,  finxl.  kxlgmg.  and  enieriammeni 

Amouni       Date  or  Datei—Xame  and  Address  of  Recipient—Purpose 

•■J All  other  expenditures  SI. 75000     ^-11  Roe  Printing  Co  .  .1214  Blank  Ave  .  St    Louts. 

Mo  —Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
•-  J TOT.AL  for  this  Quarter  lAdd  "I"  through  "8")  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

$2,400-00     7-15.  S-15.  9-15:      Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

10  J  Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  vear  \^'a*hington.  D  C —Public  relations 

service  at  $800  00  per  month 

11  $  TOTAL    from   Jan     i    through    this   Quarter   (Add   "0"   and   "10")  $4,150,00     TOTAL 
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1973 


O'eanizalion  Of  intliviOua:  hiing 


Eticww  Client 


Recfipls 


fwtidilurK 


im  Peniisyl»3fiia  *vt  NW  Wasttinglon  DC  2<XV 


#310  12151  Bavixii'  Sneei  bar*- 


ADiondi  K  Foslei   P  r 

Oc 
A^:!  Hoc  tomm  'oi  Unive'y'  Comprefie'^:.(vP  Heaitr  &  Denia'  Ca'e 
CA  9?640 

John  R  Adami  One  latxii  Cerlei  Vm  '.'In  Stiee!   *:iO0  Denver   (X)  80202 

Wayne*  Adams  tli  EaM  D'uifl  Road   #J05  Clearwater   Fi  34616 . 

Da«a  A  AtleMl   19404  )oinei:  Lane  Potomac   MD  20854  _ 

)ohn  M  Albenine   llC  Pimcev,  Anne  Street  F'eOerrcksDu's  VA  ??»01      

Alcalde  OBannon  Rousseiol  S  Waniqurs!   ;*:'.  Nonh  FI   Myer  Dnve   !2tb  Ftom  Rosslyii.  VA  22209 

lonatnan  Alexander   2%  u  Street   NF  Wa^mjlon  OC  :0OC:  _ 

lolin  D  Allan   :  c  Dow  Lotines  S  Alljertyon  ITd:  "iro  St    NW  Aasnmglor,  X  20037 . 

Marioiif  D  Alle-    :6?:  I  Si'eet   N*  Wasnington   DC  :3(J36 

Laura  L  Aflendor^    \V}\  Vermont  Avenue  NA  Aasnmgton  OC  20005 ™. « 

Thomas  H  Ailmeyer   ! ;  ]::;  1  "n  S'    S*  WaynrnRlon   DC  ?0C36  _ _ _ , 

Susan  [   Alvarado   1410  Ne*  »ork  A.f    NW   »5:;'  Wasnmpton  OC  20005 _ 

Dc  """'""""""!."""!!.! 

Do  ~. 

American  AEntulture  Movement  Inc.  100  Hjiyland  Aye  N[   #300  Boi  69  Washington  DC  20002 „ 

American  Assn  tor  Marriage  4  Family  Tlieiapy   Ul'  K  Street  NW   #40/  Wastungton.  OC  20006 - 

American  Assn  oi  Aitpor!  Fiecutrves   ^7\2  King  Street  Alexandria   vA  .''230?     - 

American  Assn  ol  Museums   i:?'j  Fyf  Street  N*   *200  Washrngton   DC  20005 _ 

American  Business  Conlerence  Inc    I'JOKSlree'   NW   #1200  Wasfimglon   DC  20006 , 

American  Fed  a'  S'ale  County  K  Municipal  tmpioyees   1625  I  S'    NW  Wasninglon  DC  20036 _.._ „ 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute   :'6«  Ok)  Meadovy  RC    #350  Mciean   vA  r:;52  „ 

Ameiican  Gas  Assn   1515  Wilson  Boulevarrl  Arlington  VA  22209 

American  Humane  Association  9'25  Fast  Hampden  Denver   CO  802:1  „ 

American  Shoil  Line  Raiirrad  Assn   .000  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20036 _.... 

Americans  tor  the  High  Frontier   280(  Shiriinglon  Road   #40^  Arlington  VA  22206    

Ian  S  Amundson   North  laoty   #1100  ;■'■:  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004-1703 

Belle  B  Ande'son   i030  iilli  SI.  t*W,  »M  Waslnnglon.  OC  20036 

F.ed  F   Anderson   2397  W  29tt'Stt»i  ui»ett«rcd  iW^^^  ■.■■..- 

I   lem  Anderson   4111  Franconi  U.  Meonka,  VA  22310 — . 

Steven  C  Anderson   W64  Ok)  Meafo*  IM.  #350  Mcteai.  VA  22102 

Anderson  M.tjey  Nauneim  i  Blam   1  '0?  New  Hampshi-e  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20009 — 

Do        - ' ._.."."-.. 

David  R  Andrews  Three  Fmnarcadeio  Cenlet  Sw  ftxceix.  CA  94111 ^ „™. — 

Owen  W  Angium   1667  K  Street   NW   #650  Washington  DC  20006 '. Z.l.~~~ — 

LWi  A  Antolocli   919  Prince  S!   Alexandria  VA  22314  — .'. — 

Aient  Foi  Kintner  Plotkrn  i  Kahn   1050  Conneclicu!  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036-5339  

)onn  A  Armstrong  c  c  Dow  Lohnes  S  Albertson  1255  23rd  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Arnold  i  Porter   :20C  New  Hamoshire  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  23036  — 

Milton  F   Ashtord  PO  Box  2130:  Oakland  CA  94623  

Association  ol  American  Foreign  Sen.ice  Wome"  PO  Box  /0051  Washington  DC  20024-0051.. 


Rhone  Poulenc  inc 
^arwan  Textile  F«teration 


1  Ene'g*  Fuels  Nuclea'   inc 


1  Association  lor  Gerontology  m  Higher  tOucaliM  __„.. 

Far*y  Industries  .* , ,.. 

Dade  County  Aviation  Departmeni      ... .^«.„ 

Dade  County  Seaport  Authomty  _ 

Evergreen  Associates  ltd    For  umled  Video) 

Sleicc  Inc  _., 

American  Fed  oi  Slate  County  I  Municipa'  Emplovees 

American  Society  o'  Internal  Medicine  

National  Coar  Assn 


Capital  Legislative  Ser.ice; 

Capital  Legislative  Se'vices 

Cap'ta  Legislative  Services 

Capita'  Legislative  Se^.ices 


Fordax;   inc  

For  Naliona  Environmental  Oeveiopmen'  Assn).. 

For  unirova  Chemica-  Company.,  

Fo'  United  States  Totacco) 


Associalioii  ol  Biotechnology  Compan*s   1120  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #601  Washington  DC  20005 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  i  Wellare  Plans  Inc   1212  New  York  Avenue  NW   #1250  Washington  00  20005.. 

Automotive  Relngeialion  Ptoduc",  Institute  5100  Forties  Blvd  Lannam   MD  20706  

AFICIO  Maritime"  Committee  444  North  Capitoi  Street   #820  Washington   DC  20001  

APCO  Associates,  1155  21st  Street   NW   #:0OO  Washington   OC  20036  


Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Do 
Oc 


CregO(>  R  Bativak  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  'Washingtai,  K  20006 — 

Dc  - -.. 

Dc  - 

Vicloi  Bacli   105  East  22nd  Street  New  rork   NV  10010 ~. — 

Brent  Bahler   919  Prince  Street  Alexandria  VA  22314        

Do 

Willie  L  Bakei   1775  »  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 - -. 

Bakei  i  Hoslellei   1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #  1 1  OC  Washington  OC  20036 

Do  

Do     - - — 

Dc    ''ZZZ'"'ZZZZ'ZII~Z1 '. „ 

Do    '"'"". '      " 

Do 
Donald  Baldwin 

Do    

Dc ~ — ~- 

Dc    - ■— 

Thomas  M  Balmei  888  16th  Stieet  NW  Washington  OC  20006     

Michael  Baly  III  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington  VA  22209  

Rotiefl  0  Banmstei   !5lh  S  M  Streets  NW  Washington   DC  20005  „.„ 

Linda  W  Banlon  7900  Westpaik  Drive  #A324  McLean  VA  22102 

Samuel  I  Baplisia,  1225  19th  St    NW  #410  Washington  OC  20036 v™;-;- 

Baiall  Koetnet  Otendei  &  Hochbeig  PC    2033  M  Stree'  NW   #203  Washington  DC  20036. 

Do  

Barnes  Richardson  i  Colburn   1819  H  St    NW   #400  Washington  DC  20006 

RchaidA  Barton  1101  17lhSt    NW  /ti900  Washington  OC  20036 -.. 


140  Connecticu!  Ave    NW   #804  Washington   OC  20036.. 


National  Assn  ol  Manutactuiers      

KO  (FwDela  Rue  Giori  ol  America,  Int) _ _ 

KCI  (FwSICPA  Industries  ol  America.  Inc) 

KO  (fotUS  Banknote  Corp  „ „ 

Shayne  M  Madsen    For  Madisor  PuUc  Alton  (tar:  CMp  Mgnis)) .. 

Temple  Inland 

American  Frozen  Food  Instiiuie  

Ame'oo  Sugar  Corporation  ™, 

Bay  Area  Rapid  t'ansi'  Dist'iC  „ ~. 

Communication-  Industrie"  Assn  :»  Japan 

tco  Corporation  — 

Electronic  Industry  Assn  ot  Japan  , 

Institute  'or  Financial  4  Fiscal  Studiei - . i 

Japan  Machine  Too:  Bu'iders  Assn  « 

Navaic  Nation  ___, 

Proiec!  Ortiis  Inc  ~-,. — . 

McCd'chen  Oovle  B'own  i  E-iersen  iForCaslie  i  Cooke  Inc) „.„_ 

McCdlcnen  Doyle  B'owr-  i  Enersen  -:ForRohr  industries  Inc) 

McCutchen  Doyie  Brown  J  Enersen    For  Sterling  Drug  Inc  

Armcc   inc  

Keene  Shirley  i  Associates  iFoiNicaiajuan  American  National  FeOetjMn).. 

Coioiadc  Rive-  ind.an  Tribes , — 

Dolasco  Inc  

Hopi  Indian  T'ibe   

Ooroi  Company    ,,,_ 


7s«.n 

3iWJt 


1,93718 


UiOOOO 
3.7S0.M 
3.7Se.00 
3.7M.0e 
3JI0000 
3.00000 


34,57200 
3.6M00 


6JI00.00 

34.ou.oe 

MU71.00 


)P  Altmaye'  

American  Indian  Tra*  Development  Couaci... 

Asocoifiores  „.„._.. 

Canadian  Meat  Counci'      „..^.«.— ^ 

City  Utilities  ol  Spnngtieid 

ticess  Deterred  Tax  toalilion„ — 

Ferroalloy  Association        — _ 

Heart  ol  America  Northwest 

Honeywell   mc  ., ,«-,«.™. 

Japan  Fair  T-ade  Center      „_._ 

PhiliC  Mor'iS  Management  Conp       

ProlllC  Holding  A  S' 

Province  0*  Manitotw  

Recording  Industry  Assn  o'  America 

Sacramento  Muncipa  Utility  Disttict 

Contact  Lens  Institute       ™„ 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assn _ 

John  Nuveen  &  Co  mc       , 

Securities  industry  Assn 
Community  Service  Society 
Keene  Shirley  &  Associates  Inc 
Keene  Shirley  &  Associates   Inc 


For  Bor;cr  Cao'ia  Pj-ne-s,  iic) , 

F?r  McOonnei  Dougiar  Ast'onautrcs  Co| . 


United  Food  and  Commercial  Worker;  inieriationa  Umor 
American  Resort  i  Residential  Developniai:  Assr,., 

Chemed  Corporation  . 

ChuDC  Grouc  ol  Insurance  Cos 

CIGNA  Corp  , 

CNA  Insurance  'Cos         — -, 

[dison  Electric  institule     

federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp      

Firemans  Fund  --.. 

Harttord  Insurance  Group  ...™.^ 

National  Assr  oi  Insurance  Broke'S  

National  Assn  o'  Professional  insu*ance  Agents 

North  American  Co  

St  Paul  Fire  8  Marine ,.., 

Tiavelers  Insurance  Co      „.„. 

U  S  Fidelity  i  Guaranty  Corp    , 

Diagnostic  Retrieyai  Systems  mc  ,., ,. , 

Federal  Criminal  investigators  Assr _ 

Law  EnlorcemenI  Assistance  FounOalion    -., 

Mack  Trucks  Inc  ,.„ 

National  Commissior  Against  Drunk  Driving,. 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  In-    ice  Cream  Ass*.... 

American  Gas  Assn  

National  Assn  oi  Home  Builders  ol  the  U  S 

Honeyvieli  Inc  Government  Systems  MarkeliU ... 

Financial  Services  Council  

National  Assn  ol  Collegiate  Directors  ol  Athletics 
National  Basketball  Assn 
Miles  Inc 

Sundslrano  Corp  _.„ 

Direci  Marketing  Assn 


5eo.n 

~1.476.» 


uiooo 


1SJK.M 


3000 


3(250 
29050 
104  50 


46.043  00 


117  25 
3.00000 
25.074  00 

17.80100 
9.142  64 
5.123  03 


6.00000 
34.044  00 
19.179  00 

'"75  26C  54 


2tiM 


1,00000 


12.I70.M 
8i8i.2S 

■"iiJKiOO 

m.oo 


iSOJM 
3,250.00 


3X100.00 
325.00 


39000 


143.7S 

3i4l.(7 

3,211.(7 

IISISJI 

5,00000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

2,00000 

5.00000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

50000 

2.000  00 

50000 


7JOO00 

20,07(93 

ISOilO 

4.S00.00 

"moo 

997.25 
(,13550 
1.00000 


30.50 
5240 


1,73763 
24iO 


(5305 

■"?6;574i'6 


8.72720 
'43'i2.« 


2122 
2(30 


(7( 


262  09 

5,000  00 

50000 

50000 

500  00 

500  OC 

2000  00 

5  0O0  0C 

SOC'OO 

500  OC 

500  OC 

50C0C 

50C0C 

500  00 

2,000  00 

50000 


1  542  72 
26  54 
5C0C' 


88  31 

161  14 

100000 


UMI 


1974 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1975 


[>^ar<.'atK>^  o<'  inotviduai  F4ng 


[mpioye'  Chen* 


Receipts 


Eipendilcircs 


Wir  L  BauB  H    ISbJ  S  51    N«(   •■:::C  *asftmglon  DC  ?0006  _ 

Hictuel  fasti  Baw    10?:  Cornecttji  »«e    NW   #404  *as»migli)ii.  DC  ?0038 

RiCMia  f   BecBW   HOC  15m  Slreei   NW  iVaslwigton  OC  ?0036-0001 _ 

Doben  f   B«*  PO  Bo>  6808  Falls  Ctiutin   «*  :?C46  

«l«nn  BKHet   1844  »jlo(ama  Rd  NW  «l(3s.iin8ior  OC  :0009 _ _..  ' 

RoOeft  R  itSM   1800  «  Snef  NW  Sou'n  iocoy  9»i  (w  Wasliiittlon.  DC  20036 _- 

Owu«  «  B«:!i  c  0  Om  l*n«  K  Aitier'ar  1255  TW  Sirwl,  NW  Waslwif Ion.  OC  20037 _ 

Mooaffl  H  m    1400  «  Si    NW   #1001'  Wjsftinttoii  DC  ■'0036  '  „„.^™„„„.„.„ 

*ms!or  fmet  Bed  PO  Boi  Ubil  a',  vega?  NV  89126  _ _ ..„.. „ 

Bruce  Bwtiaa   1000  Wilson  BtvC    #:^0i:  Arlington  VA  22209 _ ^ 

*Un  R  Bennef   I'U  Massactiuselis  A,-    NW  Wainmjion.  K  2M36 _ 

«nn  C  Bmnisoi  PO  Bc<  :3992  Wis^m^ion  OC  20026-3992 ."~™J.JZ„.!~1."!.1J.J...[™.."„'.'™ 

Witham  Betgp  1  Www  Trade  Ceniei  ■»<■»  »»»  NY  10O48       „_ , , _._ „., ^™ 

PamW  III  Bwliwit;  Notwfsl  Cwlei  S.<•^  4  MarQue'le  Mrwaooks.  UN  55479-1032„— . , ..^^^.^~..^ 

Be»iine(  S  Maioney   1101  llltSl-eei   '*W   »::"•!  ^j-.-'i-i-jr  DC  20036-4 79« _ 

lason  S  Beiman   lOiO  '.^tn  St    NW   »:'X  WisnifEio"   l«:  :0036 

!>jri«  Beinnaitft   1016  Ibtti  SI    NW  Wasnmgtw   DC  20036 _. 

Rotefl  E   B«tr)    1515  Wilson  8oi*varfl  Ar'ingfoc   /» '2209 , 

WiUa'd  «   B«r>   ;6<2  «  Sltef  NW   » 1 390  Wasnmgton,  DC  20006 ™.. ^„ , 

Bill  Berleta  l?3fl  RtwOe  isunc  Aw    NW  Wasnmelon  DC  20O36 ^ «._~„.— _._-^.„™..„.„._..^ 

E*  Berton   1016  16m  Si    NW  Wasnmgtor   DC  :0036      _„„.„.„.___„..^.„.„„.^_._.__. 

(yegofy  I   Ber   ?14  Cacclol  Fefleiai  BuWin?  logedi   US  56603 ^ ___..„.„.. 

David  Billy   I'iO  Neo  VoU  A«e    NW  Wasmngior   DC  :0006 

Hugti  I  Bmlom  614  D  Parky**  RoaC  f   Walton  Bfacn  Fl  3254J _ _.. 

Bncn  Hofton  Biltne  anc  nwo!   1155  Connsciicul  An    NW  III1200  Wasluiglw.  DC  20O3S - 1  Security  Pacilc  Bank  ol  Alaska.. 

J   Barry  BlzP   1 3 1 5  Dune  Stree' Aleianflr  j  vA  223 14         Conservative  Alliance  

Roeet  BlaciiKW  IOC  Indiana  Avenue  NW  WasMgtoo,  DC  20001 „ _ National  Assn  ol  letter  Caiiws. 


Armco.  Itic 

Partundie  Eastern  Corp ^ ^.^ m™.«_»..„ 

National  WiWMe  Federation _.„ ;. 

National  Assn  ol  Plumtung  Heatmj  Codmi!  Contractors 

Bruce  f  Cameron  (toe  [mtiasii  di  MozamOiQue) 

Kirkpalricli  i  lockluit  |Fot  National  insiiiute  In  CiliTn  Eduutm  m  tlie  Lm)  . 

Sleico  Inc 

American  Advertising  Federatan „ 


TRW  Inc  ,.., 

Foi  WeniDerg  4  Bennett  ( For  Bristol  Myers  Col ._.„ „.„... 

Foi  Weintierg  i  Bennett  '  For  Holtmann  La  Roche,  Inc) _ 

American  Soc  ot  Travel  Agents 

Ne«y  Tork  Mercantile  fjcnange        , 

Norwest  Corporalior  „ 

Government  ol  Barsados  M  mstry  ol  Finance  &  F^nnmt. _..^..„„ 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America  Inc         „ „..„.„.._... 

National  Fed  ol  federal  Employees      „ .„ 

Aroei'can  Gas  Assn  

National  foreign  Trade  Council   Inr      

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

National  Fed  3l  Federal  Employees      

Skioe  listrom  Eisesnturth  Sloan  S  Glassman  (For  Kansas  Bankers  Sonlif).. 
Inlernational  Assn  ol  fire  Fighters  


1.50000 


655.31 

52.00 

8.07tn 

5.I3S.S0 


1,500.00 


12.00000 
31.928  8S 
3.00000 
10015 
1.95000 
5.000.00 
20000 


David  A  Blair  5205  Leestxjrg  Pike  #1600  falls  Oiurcfi,  VA  22041 

Rictiard  R  Blake  It    in  Mth  Streer  NW  WasriinBlon  OC  20005   .„„ 

Bryan'  C  8*wl1  PO  Bo>  :4305  Oamanc;  i>  94623     „„ 

Rotiert  S  Bludymrtd  6205  leestxirg  Pike  »160C  falls  Cllurc^  VA  22041  „., 

Alice  Bodley  1016  16tfi  SIreet  NW  Wasnmg'on  DC  20036    „... 

Sein  M  Bodner   386  Park  Avenue  Soutn  Ne«  York  NY  i0C16 

Bogle  and  Gales  One  Thomas  Ucie  NW   »900  Wasmngton  X  20005. ._ -... 

Do  

Bond  Donatelli  inc   "ll  Notin  Union  Sireet.  #210  Ateundna.  VA  22314..^ 

Dc  _ 

^.       „„_ 

Od 

Do 
Micnaei  v  Bon.ner  1010  Vefmoni  A,e    NW   »::20  Wastiingion.  K  20005. 

Diane  Boiatyn   1230  31sl  51    NW   *:  Waymgton  DC  20007 

RiciurD  H   Bornemann   10  fourth  Street   5E  Wasnmgion  DC  20003 

William  ]   Bosies  Jr    680  4'ti  A»e  loiiisvi*  R»  4C:0.'      „.. 

tosn  Bowers   1016  16lti  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036       .„, 

Mictiael  Bowers   1 7 1 /«  Street  NW   #  IS :  Washington  DC  20006        .__. 
Bracewelt  1  Patterson   200C  «  St    NW   #  jOC  Washngfon  OC  20006  . 

Dc 

Oo 
Roten  M  Brandon   1300  Connectrcut  Aw    NW   #401  Wastunglon.  DC  20036 

Larry  n  Brewer   1235  lefterson  Davis  Hignway  Arling'on  VA  22202 

RoOert  J  Brinkmann   152?  K  Sireet   NW   »40C  Wasrmgton  OC  20006. 

Nancy  6   Brolt   618  0  Street  SE  Wastimglor   DC  :j003  „.„. 

DonaW  R  Brown   1121  L  St    #810  Sacramentc    >  55814     „ 

Do _ 

Doreen  I  Brown   iOCl  Connecticut  Ave    NW   »30C  Washington  DC  20036.  . 

Wn  I  Brown   ii:5J.'thSt    NW  Washington   DC  :0036 

Brownslern  2eidman  4  Schomer   1401  New  r^rk  Art    NW   #900  Wastimjlon.  DC  20005 

Do , 

Do  -™_™„ 

Broyfltck  Associates  inc  600  East  Mason  Street  Miivyaukee  Wt  53202„^_> _„.._ 

Do 

Do  .  

Dawn  M  Brydon  888  16th  Street 


DB.Ltd 

Umted  Hiuninatni  Co 

Capital  HoMnt  Corporation 

National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

American  Assn  loi  Marriage  4  Family  Ttierapy... 

Genetech,  Inc  

Quanlum  Oiemical  

Sitting  Chemicals  inc      „.^™.„ 

Otimi/laljor  Energy  Coalition ^.„.„ 

Emerson  Electric  Co  .......™_ 

National  Newspaper  Assn  

National  AOcrtion  Rights  Aclion  league 

Crowley  Mariiime  Corp  

Summa  Corporation  

Consumers  tor  World  Trade  

InternalKjnai  Union  dI  Operating  Engineers    

New  Vork  City  Housing  Development  Corp 
New  York  Stale  Mortgage  Loan  Enlorcement  4  1 
Schocfiei  Associates 
Children'.  Hospital  ot  Wisconsi'' 

- ™.™.„....,..„.^,..«.^,.„™ Waste  Management 

„ „ u.,^,^,^,^ Watpr'own  Memorial  Hospital 

NW  Wasnmgloo.  OC  20006 _ „ Milk  Inrtusiry  Foundation. Int  I  ite  Cream  Assn  .. 

Thomas)  Bulger  Governmei-,i  Rpiaiwns    nc  :  620  Eye  Sireet  NW.  #300  Washmglon.  OC  20006 County  ot  fairlai      

Do  ,  Oakland  County      

Diane  B  Burke   1625  I  Street   NW  Wasnmjlon  DC  20036     

J   I   Burke  li    40  E   Broadway  Butte  MT  59'01  

Mahion  A  Burnene  ill   631  Walker  Road  Great  falls  VA  22066 

David  G  Burney   1101  17lh  Si   NW    » 609  Washington  DC  20038 

lames  J  Butera  4901  OueOec  Slree'   NW  Washington  DC  20O16.... 
Oo 


Natonal  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn.. 

National  Assn  oi  Realtors     

Cl«o>  Company  _ 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn      

National  lederalioii  ol  Federal  Employees 

National  Kmtweai  4  Sportswear  Aisn...„. „...„..„..„.„..„..„.. 

United  Sport  fishermen         .^„„ „., „„.„ 

University  ol  South  Alabama 

Akir  Gump  Strauss     iMacAndrews  4  Fortes  Hoidings.  Inc) 

American  Financial  Corporation     

American  Petroleum  Insliiute 

FMC  Corporation _...„.„ 

Grumman  Corporation , 

Yin  Choy  Oen 

Repulitic  ot  Panama  (Govt  ol  President  Eric  Arturo  DewMe) 

TuscakMsa  Steel  Cap 

US  Sprint 


I  Corp.. 


Mary  lane  Butterliek)   1615  M  Street  NW   #::D  Washmgion  OC  20036. ..„ 

BP  America  Inc   1'76  Eye  Street   NW  Suite  lOOO  Washington  OC  20006 
B2S'Caorlol  Strategies  LP   1401  New  York  Ave    NW   »900  Washington  OC  20005.. 


American  Fed  ol  State  County  t  Municipal  Employees.. 

Montana  Power  Co  

National  Broiler  Council „..„.„ 

US  Tuna  foundation  ............ ..,»,..^ 

Allany  Sayings  Bank  „.__ 

Community  federal  Savings  i  Loan  Assn _.... 

federal  Home  loan  Bank  ol  Boston   „ 

federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ot  New  York „ 

Lake  Sunapee  Savings  Bank      „,.„„„..„ 

Mid  Maine  Saving  Bank 
Municipal  Savings  Bank 
New  Jersey  Council  ol  Savings  I 

People  s  Bank  

Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank   

Rrver  Bank  America  , 

Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank    ....„ 

Savings  Bank  ot  the  finger  Lakes „ 

Secunty  Savings  4  loan  , 

Wilmington  Savings  fund  Society  „ 

Hartt  Buttertield  i for  Turkish  RepuWic  ol  NorUiefn  Cyprus)., 


Commuter  Iransponaton  Services.  Inc . 


Oo., „ „..„ I  National  Multi  Housing  Council 


to 
D* 

Do  .      . 

Oo         

Efcatieth  B  Ca*  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

lames  0  Calaway  711  West  Bay  Area  Blvd    #320  WeDster   TX  ''598-4001 . 


NV  City  Housing  Development  Corp 
[  NV  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enlorcement  and  Administration  Corp.. 

Related  Companies  . 

Sentinel  Holdings  Inc  „ „ „ 

Steel  Service  (>nter  Institute , 

Space  Industries  Inc 


Bruce  P  Cameron   1725  17th  Street   NW   #109  Washington   DC  20006 Emoassy  ot  the  Republic  ol  Guatemala.. 


Do 


20005 


Carl  C  CampMI   1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW   #430  Washington   DC  1 

Canady  law  Lejislalive  Group  310  N  Grand  Ave    #110  Lansing  Ml  48933 1279 „. 

Anne  C  Canlield.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #800-South  Washington  DC  20004 , 


WAarn  F  Cams.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #750  Washineton  DC  20006.. 

Ross  Capon_  236  Hassactiusens  Ave    NE,  #603  Washington  DC  20002     National  Assn  ol  Railroad  Passengers  . 


Embassy  ol  Mozambique 
National  Cotton  Council  ot  America 

General  Electric  Co 
Caterpillar   inc 


Edward  J  Carlough.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20006.. 
Charles  t  Carroi.  2011  Eye  Street  NW  #601  Washington  X  20006 
Mary  Carrol.  555  West  5/th  Street  New  York  NY  10019 
Susan  B  Carver  1130  1 7th  Sireet  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Marww  S  Cissel  175  Northwiest  First  Ave    #.%I0  Court  House  Center  Miami  Fl  33128-9965 -. 

Win  I  CasteHani  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2700  Arlington  rfA  22209    


Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inter natwnal  Assn _ 

National  Association  ol  Stevedores     „ _ 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  

National  Coal  Assn 

Broad  and  Cassel  i  For  U  S  Strategies  Corp  i  lor  Cancer  Treatment  Holdings  Inc 
.  IRW.  Inc 


5.000.00 


9.000.04 
3.000.00 


3.500.00 


U12.S0 

1,500:00 

IJOOOO 
80000 


6,000.00 
9,960.00 
5.950.00 
25.000.00 
1.80000 

"i'ibodo 


3.500  90 

■'aiob 


5.00000 
3,16460 


8.500.00 
5.43318 
11.68053 


1.187  50 

3.12500 

62500 

41,000  00 
7,508  00 
12.03192 


42000 

12.000  00 
2.000  00 

10  000  00 
6  000  00 
6.000  00 
2  000  00 
2  000  00 
2  500  00 
3.000  00 

'2,'0()6'M 
4,500  00 
2  500  00 
2,000  00 
1.50000 


1.08J60 


37972 


16.80 
3.68886 
1.06848 


207  04 
11,000.00 


108.35 

"ma 


25100 


25500 


633  39 
1.100  00 


2.327  20 
8491 


503.00 


254.92 
68208 
133.47 

15.93026 

7  279  66 

402  OO 

6611 


8.487  50 

10  500  00 
9  000  00 
5  000  00 

20.00000 
9.000.00 


40.00000 

30000 

410  00 

5  000  00 

13  26104 

25  987  00 

650  00 

536  00 

137500 

1 400  00 


3,000  00 
250  00 
400  00 
60  00 
60  00 
250  00 
250  00 
50  00 
3000 
5000 
25000 
200  00 
150  OO 
250  OO 
75,00 
6000 


105.832  07 


17150 
8.837  27 


66190 


38  00 
1028  03 


Organi.'aiwn  or  Indrwduai  Filing 


Employer  Oienl 


Receipts 


Etpenttuies 


Rita  I  Castle  100  NE  Adams  Street  Peoria  II  61629     '  Caterpillar  Inc 

G  Thomas  Cator   1050  nth  Sireet  NW  Washington  OC  20036 Neece  Cator  4 

Centers 

Oo  

Center  lor  Law  and  Eduution   Inc   Larsen  HaH  6th  floor  14  Appian  Way  CaRitnidge.  MA  02138 

Deborah  M  Challie   1319  f  St    NW   #300  Washington  DC  20004       

Mark  G  Chalpin,  1101  15th  St    NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20005  

William  Chasey  Otganizaton  855  La  lolia  Corona  iCour'  La  lolla  CA  92037 „ 

Dc  ZZ''"Z!"!™'Z!. 

Chernikott  4  Company   18.'6  Jetterson  Place  NW   #:C1  Washington   OC  20036 

lohn  H  Chettle   1050  Conneclicul  Ave    NW   #825  Washinglor.  OC  20036 

Do  

Oarrel  Choal   919  Prrnce  Street  Aleiandna  VA  r.'^lJ  

Do 

Citizen  Labor  Energy  Coalrtion   1300  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #  401  Washington  OC  20036 

Citizens  lot  Stabilizing  Corporate  laies  4  foreign  Poiicr  PO  Bo>  1036  Guthrie  0«  73044-1036.... 

Lynn  C  Clark   1411  K  Street   NW   #500  Washington   DC  20005  

Coal  4  Slurry  Technology  Assn   1156  15lh  Street   NW   #505  Washington  OC  20005       „., 

Coalition  lor  Affordable  Home  financing   1350  New  York  Awe  NW   #800  Washintton  DC  20005.... 

Coalition  to  Oopose  Energy  Ta.es   110C15lhSl    NW   #1200  Washington  OC  20005  

Coan4Lyons  1625  Eye  St    NW  #1015  Washington  OC  20006  

Cohen  4  White  1055  Thomas  lefterson  Street  NW  #504  Washington  DC  20007 .., 

Terese  Colling  1818  N  Street  NW  7th  floor  Washington  DC  20036  

Eileen  M  Collins,  50  f  Street  NW  #1100  Washington  DC  200C1         _.„ 

Stephen  J  Collins   1620  Eye  St,  NW   #1000  Washington   DC  20006     

Collins  4  Associates  6269  Franconia  Road  Alexandria  VA  22310  

Comiskey  4  Huni  One  Courthouse  Metro  #850  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22201 

Community  Service  Society   105  East  2?nd  Street  New  York   NY  lOOlC  

Concerned  Women  tor  America   370  L  Entani  Promenade  SW   #800  Washirigton.  DC  20024 „ 

Mchael  Conlon   1818  N  Streel   NW   #200  Washington   DC  20036        ^ 

Jeanne  K  Connelly   1875  Eve  S!    NW   #540  Washington   DC  20006     ,_ 

Robert  J  Conner   1 100  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036   

francib  I  Conners   100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington   DC  20001 

John  J  Connolly  499  South  Capitm  St    SW   #5u;  Washington  DC  20003. 

Oc 


Associates 


Neece  Cator  4  Associates 

Halt   Inc 

National  Constructors  Association 

Indian  American  Forum  tor  Political  Education 

Industrial  Data  Link 

Professional  Asset  Management  mc 

Real  Property  Services  Corp 

Syncrotech  Software  Corp 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  ol  Ar' 

Chamber  ol  Mines  ol  South  Alrica 

Unrversal  frutrade  Co-operative  Ito 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  Inc  i  for  Australian  Barley  Board) 

lleene  Shirley  4  Associates  Inc  i for  Limited  mt     The)).. 


000  00 
050  OC 


Oistrici  ol  Columbia  Chamoei 


FtSN  NIC  

Computer  4  Communications  Industry  Assr 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  4  Mellott    for  Media  General  Inc). 

Ameron  Hospitai  Assn 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  ol  Me  US.,  he. 

City  ol  Pompano  Beach  fkxida       „... 

GoW  FieWs  Operating  Co  Mesouite     


Oc 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 


Consumer  Federation  of  America   1424  16th  St    NW  #504  Washington  DC  20036 

Consumers  for  World  Trade   1001  Connecticut  Ave    NW   #800  Washington  OC  20036 „... 

Harry  N  Cook   1130  17th  St    NW  Washington   DC  20036  

Edward  Cooney   1319  f  St    NW   #500  Washington  DC  20O04  

Mark  N  Cooper   1424  16th  St    NW   #604  Washington   DC  20036     _ ™. 

Maria  C  Cordone   1300  Connecticul  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

William  R  Corson   1725  IS  Sttee'   NW   #903  Washington   OC  20006  

Cosmetic  Toiletry  4  fragrance  Assn   Inc   11 10  Vermont  Ave    NW   #800  Washington  OC  20005 

Walter  Couillard   100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20001  

Council  for  a  Livable  World   20  Park  Plaza   #603  Boston  MA  0"!16 

Counal  ol  Industnal  Boiler  Owners  6035  Burke  Centre  Parkway   #360  Burke  VA  22015 

Michael  W  Cover   1020  19th  Street  NW   #200  Washington  OC  20036 

Covington  4  Burling   1201  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  PO  Boi  7566  Washington   OC  20044 

C  Richard  Cox  2801  West  Tyvola  Road  Charlotte  NC  28217  asoc  „ 

Jerry  W  Coi  2300  N  Streel   NW   #725  Washington  DC  20037  .. 

Rebecca  Cratord   1000  Vermont  Ave    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20005 

William  C  Cramer   2000  I  Streel   NW   #8iP  Washington  OC  20036 _.. 

Oo  - -•■ 

Cramer  4  Haber   PC    2000  I  Street   NW   #8 !0  Washington  DC  20036 -.. 

Kelly  Craven,  777  14th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005  

John  P  Cretan  220  National  Press  Building  Washington  DC  20045    _..„ 

Richard  E  Cristol   1101  15lh  St    NW   #202  Washington  DC  20005 . .... 

ludy  Crockett   122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington  DC  20002    ^ — 

P  H  Crolt   2000  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ , 

Mark  E  Crosby   1700  North  Moore  St    #910  Rosslyn   VA  22209 -. ... 

John  0  Cuaderes  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington  VA  22202... _. 

John  T  Curran  905  16th  St    NW  Wasnmgton  OC  20006  

Oo  - 

CRS  PO  Boi  118  Cold  Spring  Harbor  NY  11724.0118 

Dairy  Farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  Policy  514  C  Slieel  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 ....„_. — 

Tracy  Danese  PO  Boi  14000  lunc  Beach  Fl  33408 

Linda  Daschle.  4224  King  Sireet  Alexandria  VA  22302  - 

Becky  L  Davenport,  888  16fh  Street,  NW  Washington   OC  20006        -. ~ 

Davis  Wright  4  Jones.  1752  N  SI    NW  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

B  ReyDe  Castro  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 , — 

Oetoine  4  louche  1900  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  3564  .™__- 

Elizabeth  C  Demato,  5201  Auth  Way  Camp  Springs  MD  20746         — . 

Paul  W  Dennett.  655  15th  St    NW  #350  Washington  DC  20005      

Depanment  lor  Prolessnnal  Employees  AEICIO  815  16lh  Si    NW  Washin|ton  OC  20OO6 

Dewey  Ballantine  Bushljy  Palmei  4  Wood   1"5  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #300  Washington   OC  20006, 

Do  -  - 

Kendall  P  Dentei,  9  Country  Club  Road  Mobile  AL  36608  

Fred  R  DeLuca   1735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20006        „ __ 

Gaelynn  Dettartino,  50  F  Street,  NW  #1100  Washington  OC  20001  „.__ — 

Dickslein  Shapiro  4  Morin,  2101  1  St    NW  Washington  OC  20037     .___ 

Walter  E  Oiercks.  1730  M  St    NW  #412  Washington  DC  20036        .......j 

Oiversilied  Energies  Inc  C/0  Mr  Carl  W  Cummins  201  South  7th  Street  Minneapolis  MM  55402 „ 

Dixon  Arnetf  Associates,  905  16lh  Street  NW  #310  Washington  OC  20006  „„ 

Hollye  Capplefflan  Doane  1725  DeSales  Sireet  NW  #800  Washington  OC  20036 „.- 

John  D  Doherty  Jr ,  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20007  .. 

Nancy  A  OonaMson,  1313  1  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Brad  L  Doores  One  Tabor  Cenler  #2500  1200  i7lh  Street  Denver  CO  80202..-.-. 

Dorsey  4  Whitney  1330  Conneclicul  Avenue  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20036. — 

Oo 

Do      "Z"""""'"".'" 

Dow  Lohnes  4  Alberlson   1255  23rd  St    NW  Washington  OC  20037.. 
Oo  


Oo 

Oo 

Oo. 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oc 

Oo 

Dc 

Dc 


Automotive  Refrigeration  Products  institute     . 

Champion  Internationa'  Corp 

Chrysler  Corporation 

National  Assn  ol  Letter  Carriers 

Hecht  Spexer  4  Associates,  mc    Foi  Ai'tram 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates    foi  Buby  Ranch  Co'         

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates  •  For  Boy  Scouts  ?i  Ame-ica ' 
Hechi  Spencer  4  Association  i  For  Brown  4  Wiinarrison  Tobacco) 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Assaiation  iForBATUS  „ 

Hecht  Spencer  4  OgiesBy  mc  ifoi  Hong  Kon£  ''ade  Development  Council) 


National  Waterways  Conference  Inc 

food  Research  4  Action  Cente' 

Consumer  federation  ol  Ameria 

international  Assn  ol  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers. 

Penthouse  International  Ltd _.. 


National  Assn  o'  Letter  Garners 


Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  Amenca  Inc 

Untied  Technotogies  Corporator  . 

Be*  Stores  Services  Inc  — - — 

murphy  4  Oemory  Ltd  i  for  Angle  Am,etican  Auto  Awtms.  to) 

Public  Securities  Assn 

Darner  4  Haber  PC   i For  Canaveral  Port  Authority) 

Cramer  4  Haber  PC   iFor  Dade  County  international  Auporl) _. 

Canaveral  Port  Authority 

Dade  County  Inlernatonal  Aiipor' 

National  Assn  ot  Realtors 

U  5  Business  4  Industrial  Councn 

National  Assn  ot  Margarine  ManufactMtrs 

American  Dvii  liberties  Union 

American  Short  line  Railroad  Assn 

Special  Industrial  Radio  Service  Assn  Int 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

laborers  Inll  Union  ol  North  America  AFt-CB. 

National  Coordinating  Comm  'or  Muitiempiover  Plans 


Florida  Power  4  light  Co 

American  Assn  ot  Airport  Eiecufrves  —.-..- _ 

Milk  Industry  foundation  4  International  ice  C/eair.  Assn..- _ 

I  McCaw  Communications  Cos  - 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Orange  County  Coalition       

Seafarers  Inlemationai  Union 

Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Shield  Assn.. 

TnyNEX  Corp 
!  Semiconductor  Industry  Association 
MacMillan  Btoeoe'  inc 
American  Institute  of  A'chitecl; 
American  Hospital  Assn 
Sea  Hawk  Seafoods  Inc 
Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America. 

..  Foundation  Health  Corp 
.|  National  SSC  Coalition 

Hill  4  Knowiton  Inc    for  federal  Home  loan  Bank  of  Seattle) 

Service  Employees  International  Umor 

Energy  Fuels  Nuclea'   Inc 

Automobile  Importers  of  America  lot 

FilmTec  Corporation 
,  Guam  Commission  on  Sell  Determination 
.1  International  Electronics  Mfgrs  4  Consume' 
.1  Teias  Assn  of  Steel  Importers 

Algoma  Steel  Corp  Ltd 

American  Integrity  Insurance  Co 

Beeman  and  Assaiales 

Board  ol  Cooperatrve  Educatioriai  Servccs 

BMC  Industries  Inc 

Caliiornia  Wine  Commission 

Canadian  Institute  ol  Sleei  ConstixIMn... 

Carlyle  Group 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  the  U.S. 

Chicago  City  Colleges 

Coi  Enterprises  Inc  et  at 

Directors  Guild  oi  America 

Dctasco  Inc  et  ai 


UMI 


1976 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1977 


l>|ani;jlion  w  InOivHX/jl  Filing 


Hi. 

Ba.. 
Oi.. 
St.. 
to.. 

09.. 

to 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BiOiinl  Mofian  Ooumy  10801  Rtrtrtle  Pike  Bodivite  *ID  ?0852       .    .    .7  jr„™ 

[»«ty(i  Dubioiii  1710  Broado^  Nm  yort.  NV  10019    ,  .„ 

Win  ftj*isli»  )i    201  llassxiiusens  Aw    Nf  #C  9  Wasliinjioo.  DC  20002 

Do  _ 

Dame  *  Outty  UOO  »  Si    NW  #900  *asliin|toii  DC  20005 

Pjuiiw  Duruao  1201  McDuttie  #222  Houslon  Vk  n019       _.„, 

Oc  

Douglas  A  Dwanle,  1 129  20th  St ,  NW.  #500  Wastimgton,  DC  ?(J036 

Jean  Dwiwij.  1400  f»e  Si    NW  Waslwipon.  DC  20OO5 

Jamn  W  Dyer  1341  G  Street  NW  #9C0  Washmglon  K  20005. 

Dye  Efts  Joscvli  1  IMs.  600  New  HampshKe  Aw   NW.  #1000  Wasimglon.  DC  20037 

Do       ~'"""™"""""""'""""""7";""'""""Z~!~ 

Mary  A    [\pc      ;r;;;^o..».    yj^     ».        *35fnngl0ll.  DC  20006 

jew  it  f  :j'-jr   .  --  ,.■"  ;■■-»•  lA   »  10  Waslnngloo  DC  20O05 

.PaiT'  [j.'iT   .J„i_  tr«  S'    HH  *y,T.ri\:j-^  x  20005    „ 

Ouries  f  Ewrun  liOl  .:'p  Si    N*  #202  Wasnington.  OC  20005 .. . 

H  1  flam  111   llOS  Pan  D'   :>eenst)wo  NO  27401    

lane  Ektef  VA  S  Her-v  S'    »:'■  Madison  Wl  jj'OB 

tUclronic  indisU'es  Ay-     :      •<>    ■    NW  Wasliineloii  DC  20006        

fftctt  2«e!»' 4  S!e>'i''.3-   ;.-••   ..;    :?th  51    NW  #600  Waslnrgloo.  DC  20036 

Do  „ „_    ._„„ 

Do  l..„..„..^ 

Oocoiliy  A  [ilswortti  UK  Co<'r<ciicat  Ave    SW  Wasftmjloii.  DC  20036 

Gary  timeslad  PO  Boi  IV-.)  SI  Oiaiies,  MO  63302         _ _.  .    „.„  ..  .. 

Emetioo  Eiecfic  Co  8000  W  FlonssanI  St  louis  MO  63136 

H   Wii  fndean   I'JO  R  5:    NW  #1200  Waslwi|loii.  DC  20006 _.!...!.... 

fT«g»  fjeis  Nuclear  Inc  One  lalm  Center  #2500  1200  Sevenleemh  Street  Denwer.  CO  80202 

Pai'ta  Manahan  SfiRrnar   1615 1  Si ,  NW,  #1350  Was^lnglon  X  20036    „_ 

Bai",  Spoersoo   i?4  Mam  Mall  #900  Tulsa.  OK  M|03 .  „ 

bsiem  B«»e' i  Giwf  PC    ;227  2Mh  Stieet  NW  #700  Waslwiglon.  DC  20037 __ 

fjnifla  «  i-HK'   ::00  Connec'cjl  A,«    i<M   #710  Washington,  DC  200367. .!..™1"1'1"ZZ".'"".""". 

Ancieas  W   l.an,   ;;;6  ihtf  St'eei   S*  iVa^r^rngtoo,  DC  20036 .™„ . 

Oaw»J  :  t.an;   iiju  (wnec'ici' A,t    «(W  #900  Washington  DC  20036 ^„„„,  „  „  '   ,i    '    ' 

Rae '3tke' f.ans  l^I:  :  S!W  N*   #1220  Wastimglon.  DC  20036     k-— ^7 

W'liiap  !  f.ans  |i    ;?00  ;  ■"•  SirW   NW   #500  Washington,  DC  20O36 __ „ „...„ 

Dav»  furs  Asiociales  40'6  Sosamoij  Court  Arlington  V*  22207  „.    

Rood*  G  Eiiey   lOlb  ir:'"  Si    NW  Wastwigton  DC  20036,    , „- ,  ™ 

RtWf  «   Fans   nOI.itPS*    NW   »?05  Washintlon.  DC  20005 „ 7. .'".!! 

F   5   FalCr  1'    5:iJ56i"Sl    S    »:!9  Iam(B,  0.33610 .^.., „.„..„ 

Famiy  Hoiflin?  :>iipany  Advocacy  Giouc  RoiWey  Sqaure  North  Witmingtoo.  Dt  19890.  ..  ^.^  ^„.„„ 
Wiilian  D   Fay   :<;?  Connec'cu' A,e    NW    #900  Washmglon  DC  20006  .  „    „  .^       „ 

Do  7.7„ 

'«ei3i  Hmpe>  lie  Aasuranc?  Co  Kei^ioei  Biag  D-3  Long  Grove  It  60049   Z. 

F-waiflc  'or  Amptan  imm,i;ra'w  Se'crT    ,h66  Conneclicul  Avenue,  NW   #400  Wasiimgton  DC  20009 
'■Mefaimn  oi  Benaviora  '^vc-.oicsgi  ^  :,;-•»'  Sciences.  1200  17th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  „ 

Rooef  fwsl'a   :j34-  t^cnc  i.e-.r   ■-■)  .    J  91761   

Ciai  Racnei  FeiOWur'i   ;::  Maryiaic  s,.    SE  Aashmgton  DC  20002 

Claudu  fellef   1 200  ; 'm  SUwI  NW  W,r,n.pjion  DC  ."0036       J.7.."... 

lack  Ferguson  Assocjtes,  Inc  :;:  Mari^a-t:  A.e    N£  Washington.  DC  20002. 1™.7..1.1"..""!~."!'.!"! 

Do         


Emotove'  Client 


Receipib  Eipendilures 


Hatrn  Sleel  Group.  Inc 

Home  ShOHWig  Netwofk.  Inc 

Mmson  Simmons  Co _..„.„,.„.„„ 

Lade  Ontario  Cement,  ltd „.„.^^^ 

Laurel  Sleei  FNoducts,  Ud ^^.^ 

Lite  Care  Services  Cofp. ,..^._ 

Mariioll  Corn        

Monarch  Wine  Co  ol  Georgia,  et  al 

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America 

Siwicidin  Comcany  

American  Speech  language-Hearmg  Assn 
International  ladies  GarmenI  Workers  Union 

Harns  Governmeni  Systems 

Hwde  Shippine,  Inc    _ 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn., 


falcon  Carriers „ 

Oean  fuels  DevelopmenI  Coatilwi.... 
Wilderness  Society 

Philip  Morris  Management  Corp 

Medical  Care  Inlernalional,  Ix 

Renal  Physician  Assn.,.„ „„..„ 

Surgical  Care  Affiliates.  Inc.-. „. 

T  2  Medical,  Inc       _ „..., 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores  , 

Coal  S  Slurry  Technology  Assn..„.„ , 

Wikterness  Sixiely    „._ , 

National  Assn  of  Margarine  Manufacturers .  „..  ...... . 

Cone  Mills  Corp „ 

Swia  Oub „ M.^-^ 

Argus  Health  Systems,  bic '..."..".Z!'""Z"~""'i 

Missouri  Blue  Cross  Blue  ShieM 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacluters  Assn „ 

International  Assn  of  Machinists  I  Aerospioe  Woitos .. 
Oly  ol  SI  Peters,  Missouri ..„. 

American  Business  Conletence .._ „ 


6.550.7S 


M,0«5.l$ 


2.500.00 
2.50000 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Robert  I  Feish   1319  F  Si    NW   #500  Washington.  DC  20004 . „„_„ 

freif  C  Feldmg   1125  leHerson  Dans  Hv«v   #900  Arlington  VA  22202 ^. 

financial  Services  Council  1225  19lh  Si    NW  #410  Washington  DC  20036 

Maiy  Ellen  Eise   14:4  16th  St    NW,  #604  Washington  DC  20036  ., 

lohn  ]   Fiynn    ;]:5  l^'h  Sl'eel  NW  Washinglon  DC  20036        — _™-„ 

Fxu;  an  Ihe  Family   SOI  Corjorate  Center  Drive  Pomona  CA  91768 - -7 

Crnthia  Fotaretli   i:30i  r».nt)ioo»  Park*av   #320  Rockville  MD  208S2 -  _.  . 

R  D  Em'joiti   lii'  f  Sl'eel  NW  #4iJ0  Washington  DC  20604.._„ „ 

Do  . 

lohn  P  Fori  One  Wtoy  Square  Bal'ie  Cieek  Ml  49016 JITI™  7. ' 

Foreman  S  Meidet»*m   V'.\  s  Siree!  NW,  #301  Washmglon,  X  20036 . ™™. 

Do 

Do 

Alissa  T  Fo<  655  !5th  Stieel  NW  #i5C  Washuiglon  DC  20005 . 

Allan  M  Foi   ?50  I'lh  Slieel  NW  #  1100  Washington  DC  20006 „ 

Do  .    .  

Fji  Weintje-R  4  Bennen  750  17lti  Street  NW  #1100  Washmglon.  K  20006.. 

Dc  .  . 

Do  *-.-«„.™ 

Dc        ~7™""!""""'"""7"''"""7"'"!!"". ; 

Ptiillip  L  E'aas  2501  M  Slree!  NW   #400  Washington  K  20037 

Michael  Francis   1400  Eye  Slree!  NW  Washington  DC  20005 _ 

Francis  4  McGinnis  i  Rees  inc   1000  Potomac  St    NW   #40!  WJSfwiJUW.  DC  2W07 

George  Franklin  1  Wlogg  Srjuare  Battle  Creek  Ml  19016  3599  

Mary  Ann  Freeman   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  Washington   DC  20O05 

G  William  frck   1220  1  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20005  _. 

Win  Paul  Galles   1155  15th  St    NW   #' 1 D  Washmglon  DC  20OO5 

Ctieryl  Gannon   20O0  «  Street  NW  Washintlon   DC  .°30C6         _ 

Curtis  B  Gans  42!  Ne*  lersey  Avenue  SE  Washmglon  DC  20003 __„___ 

Harry  D  Garter   78'  7Ih  Avenue  Ne»  torn   NV  1M;J _.  ., 

Snerwm  Gardner  1010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  #300  Washmglon,  X  20007...., ..._ 

Sara  G  Garland   \V  13th  Si    NE  Washington   DC  20O02 


Business  RoundtaWe „..„...,....,., 

Associated  Wire  Rope  Fabricatofs » 

Doctors  National  Homecaie  Co(p. „ 

Pfizer,  Inc    .  

Honeywell  Inc    

National  fed  of  federal  Employees 

Building  Owners  4  Managers  Assn  Inl'l 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc 

Pan  American  World  Aimvays,  Inc 

Assaiation  lor  Regulatory  Reform  (ARS) 

Nalnnal  fed  o'  federal  Employees  

Caigill,  Inc  


dean  Air  Wwking  Gioup.. 
National  Coal  Assn 


MM  Producers  Council  (For  Dairy  farmers  for  Responsible  Dairy  Policy) . 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union ,„.. 

federation  of  Behavioral  Psychological  S  Cognitive  Sciences -«—., 

Alaska  Loggers  Association,  Ix , 

Conoco.  Inc _, , 

Crystal  Cruises  Inc ., „.„.., „ , 

Dillingham  Construction  Group. .,......„.„ 

foss  Maritime  Co „ _ „.._...... 

Qobal  Marine,  Inc .. .„ _ „.., 

Haida  Corporation         — ._« .,.„......_. 

lacoma  Boatbuilding  Co ..,,,, ,,  ,, .„.„„.„., 

US  Boiai  S  Chemical  Corp „-™™.., 

Western  Forest  Induiines  Assn _......„..^.....„. 

Williams  Companies  _ „.... 

food  Research  S  Aclon  Center  ...„ 

AM  General  Corooialmn         ..._.,„...,..... ._ 


3.25000 
6.00000 

925  81 
2.50000 
5.00000 
7.50000 
5.00000 
14  60000 

650  00 
4,200  00 

28133 


171.M 
46.544:41 

12500 

50000 

25000 

15.550  58 

3.00000 

15300 


10000 
20000 
100.00 


37230 

"59300 


3.843  06 

429  00 

1,638  40 

954 /f 

74  62 

49816 

74  62 

46791 


1.025.00 
1,00000 

Xmo'oo 


S.25000 

8.75000 


15000 
1.650.00 


Consumer  feOeralw  ol  America 

Inlernalional  Union  ol  Operaimg  Ei-gmeers 


National  Council  of  Commymly  Menial  Heallh  Centers „..„.. 

National  Enyironmenlat  DevelopmenI  Assn      „ ,.„, 

Capital  Legislative  Ser.ice;    Foi  Umrcyal  Chemical  Company) „... 

Kellogg  Co  

Coalition  10  Prolecl  Ihe  integrity  ol  American  TraOernarks 

Columt)ia  Hospital  tor  Women  Medicai  Center  „..,..„.,. 

United  Food  S  Commercial  Worke'S  !nt !  Union  ,..„ „. „ 

Blue  Cross  4  Blue  Shield  Assr.  „....„... 

Eo<  Weinberg  S  Bennett  iFor  B'isloiMyers  Col 

Foi  Weinberg  4  Bennett  (for  National  Coalition  tot  Cancer  fleseardi). 
Battery  Council  Inteinalional 

Bristol  Myers  Co  77 

iCour'auids  Norl*!  America  Inc „ ..,., 

Hoffmann  La  Roche  inc  „ ..........,.,., .7 

iohnson  &  Johnson  , „ 

Lederif  LaboialOfies , 

Memorial  Sloan  kettering  Cancer  Center   „ „.., 

Nal-onai  Assn  tor  Plastic  Container  Recovery  iNAPttIR) .', 

National  Coalition  'oi  Cancer  Research  -..„.„.„.., 

Ne*  MediCo  Associates  mc        ._„..„... 

P'C^ens  County  Medical  Center -.,..„....... 

Serono  Latwralones  inc  ^ 

Wreiess  Cable  Assn   Inc  _ 

McLeod  4  Pires  i  for  American  Soybean  Assm „ ,. 

Wiiaerness  Society  _. .......7.1 

Caiiloima  Depl  ol  Education „ 7... 

keiiogg  Company         „,„„ ^ 

i,jenerai  Electric  Co      „ „ „, 

Amencar"  Petroleum  institute  «.,...... 

National  Small  Business  United  , ,...„..„ 

nterri3tionai  Assn  ol  Fire  Fighters „ 

Committee  tor  the  Study  o^  the  American  Electorate 

Equitable  Fnanciai  Companies  „,.... 7,. 

Grocery  Manulacturers  it  America  mc    „..„.. 

Rapo/a  Associates  „ 


3.75000 

6.25000 
5.062  50 
1,343  75 

750  00 
3,750  00 
9,460  00 
1.50000 
7.093  25 
3.937  50 
4.500  00 

207  98 


1 494  39 
52,834  09 

3/500 

500  00 

267  80 

1947 

3.010  98 

2500 

33.631  34 

41147 

375  00 
50000 


32259 


1.588  15 

1,87166 

3.309  91 

51760 


15000 


15,744.00 

3,96500 

7,500  00 

35.610  00 

57  68 

3,75000 

3,75000 

2.00000 

72500 


1,792  50 
2.50000 


205.00 


1.627  00 
3,410  23 
34,389  90 

1500  00 
255  00 

1000  00 
9  196  00 
46  535  00 


63210 

810  50 
750  83 
663  01 
629  44 
675  48 
693  83 
637  10 
789  15 
662  76 
69172 


4,20700 


417  00 
30,627  00 


52.40 

31.00 

28300 

1950 


800 
252  86 


128.25 


298  74 

22  29173 
150  00 


1,50000 


Drgani.'alion  or  Individual  Filing 


Employe'  Clien' 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


Dc  „ University  ol  No'T  Danota 

F'ank  I  Gasper  lamison  Road  East  Au'wa  Nt  14052 _ Moog,  Inc 


MO  20744.. 


2eto  Population  Growth.. 


Securities  Indtistry  Assn       „ 

Uniled  Brotherhood  oi  Carpenters  i  toners  ol  America 

Morion  Thiokol  -..„.....„-_...... 

National  T'easury  Emoioyees  Union  ..,„.^.....„.„,. 

American  A^sr  tot  }^i.-^d^i  4  Family  Tnefapy....„ « 

inerg,  Fuels  Nuclear  mc      _ _ _ „. 

America'  Hospital  Assr  „ 

Ario's  Equity  Assr 

Deoanmeni  lor  P'Olessiona:  Employees.  Wl-CIO..„..™~.„...- 

American  Public  P^wei  Assn  „.,..„...,.™.™...,. 

Lmion  ol  Concerned  Scientists  

Na'ionai  Fed  o'  Fede'ai  Emplovee:      

TRW   he 


Han  Gaweli   1400  i6lh  St    NW   nl^Z  Washington  DC  20036.. 
Geo-Centers  Inc    i99C3  Inoian  Head  Highwav   S  50."  Ft  Wu 
William  A  Geoghegan   1?0C  18th  Street  NW  Washintlon,  X  2S 

Robin  Gerber   101  Constitution  Aye  NW  Washington,  DC  20001 _ 

David  troy  Sarton  Getty   1050  Barstow  Avenue  Clovis,  CA  93612 „ _ 

David  Wesley  Gibbons   1135  lell  Davis  Hwy    #403  Atlingto,-.,  VA  22202. 

Maureen  Giiman   1'3QK  Sl'eel   NW   #i!00  Washington  X  20006 _.,..„.......,. 

Mark  R  Gmsbeig   I'l'k  Street   NW   #40?  Washington  X  20006 _..,„ 

iGeorje  t  Giasier  One  tabor  Cente-  #,'500  1200  Seventeenlh  Street  Denver.  CO  80202.. 

Patricia  R  Goldman   50  F  Si    NW   #1100  Washington,  K  20001        

lack  Golodner   815  161h  Si    NW  Washington   DC  20006 

Do  

Ruir  Gonzf  Third  fkxy  2301  M  Street  NW  Washington  X  20037 

Deborah  Gorilon   1616  P  Slreel   NW  #310  Washington  X  20008. ^.^.^ 

Slephen  Gordon   1016  16th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036 _ 

Brenoa  J  Gore   iOOO  Wilson  Blvc    ?600  Arlington  VA  22209 „ 

George  B  Gould  III   100  Indiana  Ave    NW  Washin|ion  DC  20001 _ _ „ National  Assr  cii  letter  Carriers , 

Michaei  J   Govan   18:3  le'lerson  Place  NW  Washmglon,  X  20036 Jettersor  Giouc 

Government  liaison  Protect  6313  luisa  lane  Belhesda  MO  20817 _ _...., „..„....., 

Governmental  Attairs  Inr   lOf  West  5lh   #911  Tulsa  01174103 ...-.,..„.„....„.„_„..». Plains  Resources  Inc  

John  k   Gram  61CSW   Broadway   #608  Portlano  OR  97205 _.„..., __...       Public  timber  Purchasers  Group 

Gerald  W  Grandey  One  labor  Center   #2500  1200  Seventeenlh  Slreel  Denver  CO  80202 ....._ Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  Ix _ „„ 

Neil  A  Gray   I'/E  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20036 1993 „ Highway  Use's  Federation  for  Safety  4  MoWity , 

Greater  New  Voik  Hospital  Assn   555  West  ?'lh  Street  ;5th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10019,.... 

Kaylene  H  Green   234:  Jelle'son  Davis  Highwav   #  1 1 00  Arlington,  VA  22202 „„..._,„. 

David  1  Gieenbeig   1341  G  Slreel   NW   #900  Washington  X  20005 _ „.„„.„„.„ 

Howard  W  Greene  205  E   4;nd  Slreel  New  York   Ni  10017    _._..„.„ 

RI  Giegg  900  19lh  Slreel   NW   #800  Washrngton   M  20006  

Greve  Clilloro  DiepenO'OCk  4  Paras   1000  G  Sneei   #400  Sacramento  CA  95812 

Grogan  Grallam  McGinley  4  Lucchmc  PC    "no  Fkxir   Three  Gateway  Center  PiltSborgH.  PA  151D4. 

lerome  Grossman  20  Park  Plaza  #603  Boslon  MA  02116 _.„..„......„....,„..»...... 

Ned  H  Guthrie  209  Hayes  Avenue  Charleston  WV  ,":314   , 

Robert  F   Guthiie  815  16th  St    NW   #608  Washmglon  X  20006 -. 

Anne  Hall   100  East  Broad  Street  Columbus  OH  43;;.  0;;:      ...„ 

Julius  i.   Hall   1016  i6th  Street  NW  Washington   DC  .'CC5' «... 

William  F   Hall  PO  Boi  80388?  Cliicagc   1160680  388?         „ 

Rhonda  lee  Halverson   1?30  k  St    NW   « 1330  Washington   X  20006 

William  A  Hanbury   4914  W  Genesee  Slieel  Camillus  NY  13031 _ _.. 

Handgun  Control,  Inc   1:25  Eve  Slreel   NW   #1100  Washmtton.  K  200O5.„... 
Eric  R  Hanson  3060  Porter  Slreel   NW  Washington   X  20008  _. 

Do  

James  W  Hartl   1615  M  Slreel   NW   #220  Washington   DC  ?003f        

Hart!  Buttertiekl   If-l 5  M  Street,  NW   #220  Washington   X  :003fc       

Donna  Akers  Harman   1875  Eve  Street  NW   »54C  Washington  X  20006 

W  Brendan  Harrington   110!  :51h  St    NW   #205  Washington  X  20005 

Marra  Hams   729  15th  St    NW  Washington   X  20005 

Richard  M  Hams  501  School  St    SW  8lh  Floor  Washington  X  20024... 

leena  Hams,  162?  k  Si    NW   #400  Washington   X  20006  

Clittoid  J   Harvison   2200  Mill  Ro  Aieiandtia  VA  ?;314        

Arnold  I  Havens   1156  loth  Street   NW   #1100  Washington.  X  20005.. 

Dc 

Dc 

Do 

Do 


!  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp  ._„ „ ... 

:  Philip  Morris  Management  Corp        ,.,„ -._..„ ......_ 

Risk  S  Insurance  Management  Society.  Inc 

United  Slates  Telephone  Associalior  .'. 

Ca'itornia  Nevada  Gomm  tor  H.gh  Speed  Ground  TiaiisporUlion_ 

5lee  vaiiev  Authority  

:?«-iuncii  lor  a  Livable  Woric  „ „. 

American  }K  ol  Musician'  

Departmen:  lor  Prolessiona'  Impiovees  AFI.CIO „. 

Banc  One  Corporalion  _..„. 

National  Federation  oi  Fedeiai  Employee".        „ 

Midwest  Public  AHairs-Managemen'  Consultinj  GiW^—.m k- 

Americar  Business  Conterence  mc       „.„„ ...... 

Ctizens  Against  Public  Subsidy  


US  Strategies  Corp  .ForCance'  Treatmen'  Holdings.  Ix) 

lUS  Strategies  Core    for  Heaithsouth  RehaMilalion  Corp).. 

Hart'  Butteriieid    Foi  Turkish  Republic  ol  Northern  Cyprus) 

Turkish  Republic  ol  Northern  Cyprus  

Do*  Chemical  USA  

Caigiii  Inc  _ 

Associated  Buiide'S  4  Contractors  Ix „.. 

A.mencan  Road  4  Transpctalron  BuitteiS  Asw  .„ ..™_ 

Natrona'  Newspaper  Assn  .^.^. 

National  TanK  T'ucii  Carriers   Inc        

White  Fine  4  Ve'vilie    Fo'  Arms'';)n£  World  Industnes.  Ix) 

White  Fine  4  Verviiie    For  Assoc.aiior  o'  American  Railroads) 

While  Fine  4  ve'vilie    For  Bunmglor  Northern  Services  IX) 

While  Fine  4  Ve'vilie  iFo'CSX  Co'poralion    

While  Fine  4  Ve'vilie    For  MetPaf   Inc         

Deanne  Walts  Hay,  714  Capiloi  federal  Buridmg  Toiieiia,  KS  6666'3 _ Sloar  List'om  EisenOa't''  Sloar  4  Glassman  (forrllansas  BaiMrs 


Robert  G  Hayes  Bogle  and  Gales  One  Thomas  Circle  NW  #900  Washington.  X  20005 _.. .». 

Holly  Elisabeth  Hazard   1 1 1  Massachusetts  Ave    NW   #20C  Washinglon  DC  20001 _ 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America   Inc   1235  Conoeciicu'  Ave    NW  Washington.  X  20036..„ 

William  H   Hechl   499  S  Capiloi  Street  5W   # if?  Washington   X  20003 

\^ 

Hecht  Spencer  4  Associates  mc  499  South  Capiloi  Si'ee'  SW   » :C  ?  Washington.  DC  206b3 _.. 

Dc  

lames  B  Hedlund   1200  !81h  Si    NW  Washington   X  20036 _ ...™. 

Don  Hellmann   1400  Eye  S!    NW  Washmglon   X  20005        ™„..„„ _....,_-... 

Donald  E   Henderson   130  E   Washmglon  Street  Indianapolis  IN  46204 »...„ 

Wade  1  Henderson   12?  Maryland  Aye    NE  Washington  X  20O02        

CedtK:  R  Hendricks  601  Indiana  Ave    NW  #900  Washington  X  20004 

Heron  Burchelte  Ruckef  4  Rolhweii   1035  Thomas  lelle'son  SI ,  NW.  111700  WMm^on.  DC  20007.. 

Dc „...~ 

Do  "  

Barry  Alenander  Herring  c  c  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  ?3rd  Street  NW  Washmglon,  K  20037.. 

Scott  Highleyman  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SF  Washington  X  20003  ... 

Pamela  Hill  One  Tabor  Centei   #2300  1290  i..enleentn  Sl'eel  Denver  CO  80202 _ 

Cynthia  Hilton   1? 30  Rhode  island  Ave    NW  Washington   00  20036  „. 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  4  WHdei.  1819  H  S!..  NW,  #800  Wastungtoo,  X  20006 - 

Do  

Dc 

Dc      7!!!!!77!Z77777"777;!7!ZiZ7!Z!! 

Do     7"777Z7777!7!7!7!!!!!!7!!!!!!!7!777 
Do   

Dc     777!7!"77!7777"7777""7!7!!Z7!, 

Do  

Dc  

Walter  F   Hollmann   418  ?lh  Street   SF  Washington   X  20003 _.., - 

William  1  Holavter   1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington  X  20036        „ 

Michele  0  Donnell  Holbrook   10  latayette  Souaie  Rm   900  Buttaio  NV  14203    

Holland  4  'lart   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #310  Washmglon  X  20004    

Holly  Corporation   2600  Diamond  Shamrock  lower  ?1?  North  Harwood  Street  Dallas  T>  75201.. 
Holt  Miller  4  Assaiales  21i:  Wilson  Blvd    «53i  Arlington   vA  ::?C1  3008  

Do        


American  Fishing  Tgciiie  Manulaclurers  Assn.. 

Coaslal  Conservation  Assn 

Ne*  England  Anl-Vivisection  Society 


Inc  .  Fo'  Bov  Scouts  Ol  Amerca) ., 

For  Traditional  Industries.  Ik)  _.., 


Hecht  Soencei  4  Associates 
Hechl  Spencer  4  Associales 

Antra.  

Church  Alliance  

Association  ol  inoeoenoen'  leitviS'on  Stations.  hK— ..».. 
Wilderness  Society 

infliana  Farm  Bu'eau  inc  -.«... 

American  Civii  Liberties  Union  — 

Fie'son  4  Hendricks   for  Muilmaiionai  Business  Services) 

Ciarii  County  .„„., 

Masspon  Commonweaiih  oi  Massachusetts  ....,..„..™™««.-«.-^ 

National  Medicai  Care  ,, — „...-.». ^ 

University  ol  Nevada  Las  vegas  Research  Cento ...-..- _-. 

Lauie'  Slee'  Ptooucts   LIS  _ _...._._ 

Southeasl  Alaska  Conse'vation  Counal  

Energy  Fuels  Nuclear   Inc  ._ .„„„.-^^.^.^ 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn -.-..... -. 

Alaska  Legal  Services  Core  „. 

Aroostook  Band  ot  Micmacs 

Association  ot  Navaio  Community-Con"ciiiec  School  BoaiOs....„ 

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp „_ 

Maniilac  Assr  , , „._.... ...„..._- — 

Menominee  Indian  T'lbe ... 

Metlakatia  Indian  Community  „..,« 

Miccosukee  Tribe  o'  Indians  C  tionda 

National  Indian  Educalior  Assn 

Norton  Sound  Health  Core    

Ogiaia  Sioui  Tnpe  

Pueblo  de  Cochih  , 

Seminole  Tribe  ol  Elo'ida      

Spokane  Legal  Services  Center „ 

Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  inc  ,..„..„........,....,„ 

Tohonc  0  odham  Nation  ",..... — 

iCampaign  lor  U  N  Relorm  PEC 

International  Assn  oi  Machinists  4  Aerospace  Workers .. 

National  Euei  Gas  Distribution  Corp  ei  ai 

Aiveska  Pipeline  Service  Cc 


3.00000  I 


Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ag'icullural  P-oducers 

AmerK^n  Council  ot  Internationa  Personnel 

AmBase  Corp 

Contra  Costa  Water  Drslricl  

fruil  Growers  League  ol  Jackson  County  _   — 

Interslale  Natural  Gas  Association  o'  Amenca    iNliAA).., 
Irish  Immigration  Reform  Movemec  — 

Mountain  Plains  Agricullurai  Service  , 

National  Agricultural  Coalilior 

National  Council  ot  AgncuHurai  Employe's       ,...„., 

Snake  River  farmers  Assn 

Teus  4  Southwestern  Dttie  Paise'S  Assn 

,  Teus  Raxhets  Labor  Assn 

I  If  Exrgy  Venlures 


7.041.51 


1.714.00 

"imM 


14.SN4R 
JvONJM 

"iMn 

4j6l3.3S 
*m3i 


112,» 
13.624  J2 


IS.00000 

2.30000 


600.00 
2,500.60 


5.O0OW 

■"-ISHM 
4.47500 
6.13287 

r.iB4'.4».U 


2J12.M 

22.soe.oo 


1.25000 
2,50000 
10,000.00 


n.iis.«o 

13.74991 
2S.602S0 

20.60500 
24  00000 


1.106.28 


!»» 


■""1S.73 


50013 

sts 

79.477  JO 

13910 

2.00000 


4C0.00 

290905 


25m 

78659 

297i3aJ2 


SJ4I.00 

~"i73ii 


2.00000 

2.00000 

1.162.00 

4C7J0 


200JI0 

soeoo 

1000000 
4.50160 
6.00000 
3.16000 
1,00000 
2074  16 
375000 
8.52340 
1.25000 

moo 

20(110 

iOilO 
SOOOO 

90.00 
190.00 

60.00 
330.00 
30000 

6000 
1,20000 

90.00 

15000 

SOOOO 

2.00000 

7000 


41666 

8.55277 
3,96000 
1,37500 


15.000.00 
15.62650 


3.07500 

8.38875 

,....^.„ 


31S.0O 


(t.17 
243J0 

7749 
11706 
16615 


47S.Sa 


t9L«4 

1.678.00 

20000 

1065 

1.030  54 

1.18669 

2,257  07 

84325 


46919 


13,95 
6.00 
60O 


5370 

600 


6.00 
6A) 
34iS 
23  8S 


I.S76J( 
9D4J0 


6600 
aOSJ2 


UMI 


1978 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Ogarajalior  m  InOividui  'iimg 


Do 
Do 


Iocs  HdKwdj  Hoyt  500  KnyUix)  tmue  SW.  #770 


Do 

a»... 


3/'  BroaMsy   »40' 


POMi«ki.OC 

CO  mm... 


mu.. 


Do 

Dc 


«jrw  K  Moom   7111  letlpvjn  Davis  H.gft*ay  «()|   40'  Armjlm  V*  22202 

M*ijr  Hoc*m   16'.5  H  Slwt  NW  Wasnmgtw   DC  ?0O62 

Mart  Hocitms   I'^ilSl    HVH   »9!1  *asfiingioii   DC  20006 

Hooijo'  Sunw  Hamw  i  Pa.*  88*  ''.in  Stree''  NW  KKaslunjIon,  DC  liaili.'.i 

Do  .  ..  ^. ._. 

Ifiomas  B  Hous»  i;54  Old  MeaOM  ,ine  #3^0  Mclean  VA  22102 

Kywi  fl   Hmmton   VV  Nortti  fOisoo  Si   Hiimgion   iK  ???07  1831 

Dwiihl  *  Hones   1819  t  Si'Wi   NW   »?00  *asf.msi')r   DC  '0036  ' 

BelT»  Hudson   162'  II  Slree!  i(W   am  •Vaslimgw   X  "We        .._J__'.^.'~"'.'" 
J  Hciiael  Hudson  555  ISin  Sirw  ivn  Hasiiirgtor  3C  ;i}004         .  _.     Z™3" 
Bren  Hulsey  Mrdixesl  Dtiicf  Til  N   He^ry  5l    »:Cj  Mad^soo  Wl  53703'   """' ,  'J 
Gfejort  «  Humplwey  555  «tey»  lefsey  *»»    i»W  Aasnmjix  DC  20001 
Kat'iel  Hunt  Burgess   1  ib  Ne»  Mon'gometv  Slree^   lt»!  fioor  San  F-axoco  C*  94105 
eludes  G  Huntmglon  60C  MaryUnd  «»•    5W   *":  *asfmg!on  DC  20024 
Hunton  S  Williams   :0C0  Pennsylvania  Aye    tW   #9000  Wasnmgton  DC  20036 

Dc  2. 

MCA  ffie  Healtticare  Co  One  Part  Plaza  PO  Boi  550  Nasnyiiie  TN  3  7202 -0550  ""     " 

'nCusIiiat  Truck  Assaiation   175C  «  Snee'  NW   »:i;J  WasHington  DC  20006 .' 

••atgarel  B  Ingiaham   100!  P-ince  Si'eel  iieiandiia   y»  \'';;4  „ 

Clwles  W  Ingiam   305  C  Si'ee'  Nf    *309  Wayimglon   DC  :0OC:     Z..^~i.Z'~"Z 

Inletnalonal  Assn  dI  Macnmrsis  S  teoscace  *o'»«t   !  100  ':>neci«:ut  Ave    NW  VyHiitm  KliJOM. " 
Inlemalional  Pattc  Siralegies  inc   :;3C '"een-"  5'    N*   #408  Wasnins'or   V    -nos       '  _" 

inlefialonal  Unen  ol  Ocejsiinj  Enginee'     ;:::/••;  5:    S*  Wasfimgior.  .X  .     _?    !!."!1'.J~ 

inveslmeni  Counsel  Assn  sl  Amefica  inc   .'f  Eicfianjp  ''ace  s<s»  •:«   Nt  iliOOj  — ■"— 

Jotin  Isaacs   100  Maryland  A»e    Nf  Wasn.ngiw   X    0"i  :  !!!Z!Z.".!Z"!r" 

^lns  Pfiiiles  *  Bafkei  CMd   1 'Oil  Pennsyivama  A»e    SW   »-      *j,nington  DC  200d6"r"T™'l' 
Ai  iackson  OO  Indiana  Ayenue  N*  Wasning'oci   DC  rOOOl  '      "2L 

Beniamin  R  Jackson   1450C  A«ior  PaiiKjy  •500  Cnantiliy.  VA  2202!  '. Z  .    ~.Z 

William  P  lackson  )r    Jackson  <  lessup  P  C   3426  N  Wasliinglon  Boukvird  Artinjlon  iw  HJiii " 

i™tf>  P  James  :::5  ;'!H  itiee'  NW  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036 

leioid Mc¥anu>  miemalionai  'nc  '■>:'  Capiioi  Court,  Nf  #300  Wasliingloii  K  20002   JT™"" 

Dc _ "■ 

iitizizizr""~"3 

Do 

Dc 


nemoion  B   lenk.n:,   156' k  Si    NW   #650  Washington.  DC  20006 __„ 

lenne-  4  Block   : ;  Dupor-  :,rie  NW  WasiniiF'jn   DC  20036  .„„ 

Dc  

Dc - 

Ricfiaid  H   lentfiie    'i'  't*  Aveni*  New  York.  NY  10019  

Sonaid  P   Wnsen   ;:50  jye  S'    NW   #703  WjsHmgton.  DC  20005..  .™_JZZ™™ 
Bnxe  Jonnsoo.  655  i illi  Sli««.  NW.  #300  WasiM|«».  DC  2000S „ 

Do        ... _ _ 

Do  ■""■■" 

Do  'Z 

^  i..riz'z™"' 

Oayid  H   lonnson   I?iDC  1 ''n  Snee!   NW  Wasnmoion   DC  20036..        .  iTl  _2""'Z"' 
Mr  lonnson   12:  C  Street  NW  Wasnmgton  X  20001    .  T„I 

lonnson  i,  iioOs  PC    1001  PennsyWama  A,e    NW  #745  Washnglon  OC  206m"" 
Do  

to „ :",  ;'Z"""Z"ZZZ!Z 

Oc        ■" 

Dc ..............~™ 

3e\3  W   lones 
David  R   lones 


1101  15tn  St ,  m,  #202  WasHncton.  K  2000S 

:0^  East  .'2nd  SI'ee'  New  »oik  HY  10010 
William  Parrck  lones  iOlO  Duke  St'ee'  Alexandra.  VA  22314 
xw  Day  Reay:s  4  Pogue   1450  C  Snee'   NW  #600  WjslngMi.  K  WU&^jm... 

Dc 

Do  .zzzz"'zzzr.    "*"""' 

lonn  I   loyce  25  Louisiana  Aye    NW  Washington,  OC  20001    , ...  _  ZJ    "' 

Hans  Haetilef  PO  Boi  ;18  Cold  S(xing  lartxy  NY  11724       „  „  Z  Z"  " 

Snerry  f   Hainan   12:  C  Street   NW   #8'5  Wasftmgtoo  DC  20001 _  ..  _    .    Z 

Steve  Aalkk   Boi  021692  Juneau  A»  99SC2 

James  L   Kane  )i    1315  Vincent  Place  Mclean   VA  22101  ZZZ" 

Donald  )  Haroew^i   905  16lti  Si    NW  Wasnmtton   DC  20006 ZZZ" 

Dennis  R  Hanin  Foley  Hoag  4  Eliot  One  Post  jttice  5<juare  Boston  MA  02i09  "Z  ' 
lames  W  Aanouse  1700  Nortti  Mooie  Slreer  2 Is'  fioor  Rossiyn  VA  22209  ^  Z 
Bartiara  I   Kat:   1424  I6lh  Sltwl   NW   #604  Washington   DC  20036  '    '         _„ 

Steven  I   KaU  2000  M  Street   NW   #400  Washmgior^  DC  20036  "  '     „""" 

Anthony  P  Havanagli  410  Eicsl  Street  5£  Washinjlon   DC  :XI03  " "" 

lim  Keane  :  o  Dow  tonnes  1  AJbeftson  1255  23r(!  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20037  ~ 

,  Michael  Keeling  2uckeyi  Scoutt  1  Rasenberger  888  I'tn  Street  NY*  #600  Washinjton.  iJC  20006. .[.'Z' 
Do 

Do  ;_.  ; 

Cavid  A  H«ne  919  P-rnce  Stree' Aieiandra  VA  22314 _..„... .Z  " 

Do  -JZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ. 

to"Z"zzz""""'"""""ZTZz":'     " 

oo  ,L-:'..".ZZi.!.Z 

Aeene  Sfuiiey  4  Associates   mc  919  P-mcp  Si'ee'  Aieianatia  VA  22314   ZZ. 

Do ; ™ 

o»Z~~"""Z"Z""ZZ!Z~ZZZ~~" 

William  N  IMy  Norwest  Centei   Sutti  and  MaiQuette  Mmneapons  MN  55479-103? 
Maureen  Aennedy   122  C  Street   NW   #8'5  Washington  OC  20001 
RoOerl  P  Kennel   12500  fair  Lakes  Drcle   #260  fairlai  VA  22033 

Do 
'  Metuel  Kerr   1625  L  St    NW  Washingtx  DC  20036  ""  ' 

R«auri)  S  Kesslei   126  Kentucky  Avenue  Sf  Washington   DC  20003 
Dale  Rodney  Ketcham  1980  N  Allantc  Ave    #918  Dxoa  Beacit  Fl  32931 
Evelyn  Verna  Keyes   1455  Pennsylvania  Amue  NW   #::'2  WjslMwtail  DC  20004 
Maryann  Kildutt   2000  M  St    N*   #230  Washington   DC  "9C36 
KiWtrick  4  Cody  2501  M  St    NW   #500  Washington  OC  20037 


Employer  Client 


Receipts 


US  English         „ 

Western  Range  Assn 

American  Academy  ol  Family  Ptiyscians 
ASSE  International 

Coloradc  Slate  University  

McAndrew^  4  Forces  Holdings  Inc  ««. 

Myrtas  Research  Corp  ....«„ 

Tera  Computer  Company  

United  Technologies  Cwooration     , 

American  Mattime  Otticers  Service 

Oiamtier  oi  Commeice  ol  the  U  S 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy 

Allan  Brunei    to,  [jiaje  qI  Elsie  Bruner) ., 

Peter  BuycK. 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute 


Consoliilaled  Naijrai  Gas  Service  Company  Inc 

Fluor  CorpcralK)!' _.„„ 

McCamish  Manm  Brown  4  Loettier  i  For  CitKOfp)  _.  .„  „ 

Sicria  Out  

American  Fed  ot  Teachers  

Trus'  lor  Pitiiic  Lands  „..„ 

Ame'oa^  Academy  or  family  Ptiysicians .,...„.„.„.„, 

Copy'igtit  Justice  Coalition  „.„..„. 

(Wtonal  Assn  of  Small  Business  investment  Cos „.„, 


S.XC  1 1 

GoveiiiiiKnt  oi  Pjiic^."! 


Council  lor  a  LivaDle  WorM .. 

Boyer  USA.  Inc 

Natoiul  Assn  ol  Letter  Cam«., 

Techlaw 

Oslwne  Iruck  Lme,  Inc,  el  al . 


Inleinaiional  Union  ol  Operating  Engineers „.. 

Aeioiel-General  Corp  

V  Garbei  Int '  Associates  Inc 

Hamiine  Corp  ...„ ,...„.   . 

ISC  Defense  4  Space  Group 

Win  Deere  Technologies,  Inc „._., 

Litton  Data  Systems 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  ^„.„ 

Pasedii  Aircian  Cnp „.„^_„„ 

Rayllieon  Corp ^.-.™..„ 

Atmco  Inc  „.„.„ 

American  Dental  Assistants  ten „ 

Auto  Class  Industry  Comm      _...„.„.„ 

Caoie  TV  Admin  4  Marketing  Saiety  Inc     

Donaldson  Luikm  4  lenrette    'or  EQuiiaWe  Financial  Cis) 

Columtna  Gas  System  Servce  Corp  „ 

Beniamm  Frankim  Federal  Sayng^  and  Loan  Assn „, 

federal  Savings  Bank  

Financial  Northeastern  -Corp  

FAIC  Secutities  inc  

KeRoet  DiLeo  4  C«  _ „".,.". 

Federation  ot  Behavorai  Psychological  t  CogiMw  SciiMce]„. 

Oiildren  s  Delense  Fund  _... 

Cenlei  Corp  

Oiurch  Alliance  „ 

El  Paso  Health  Care  Systems.  Ud...„ „„ J,Z.„"..!, 

EPK  Healthcae  Group  Inc  _. 

Heallliliust  Inc  „ 

Ory«  Energy  Corporation 

Permanente  Medical  Group  Inc „ „, 

Redman  Industrie^ „., 

RepuDlic  Health  Corporation  „ ._,."!.!...!,.! 

National  Assn  ot  Margarine  ManutacturerS „..„'..„„ 

Community  Service  Swiely  „ 

American  Assn  oi  Port  Authorities    „ _ „.„ 

laurel  Industries   Inc  „ „._.^.„,..„..„. 

Morgan  Grenteil  S  Co  ltd    ™™.J 

National  Bee<  Wholesaler:,  Assn 

International  Brother'^ood  ol  Teamsters 

,  Rotiert  A  Sapcza  Associates    For  National  Rural  HeallD  ten)'] 
.  Southeast  AUska  Conservation  Council         „ 


375.00 


2,81450 
27.00000 
7.500.00 
7.50000 
6.00000 
4.50000 
4J0000 

"TJooiid 

325.34 


1.00000 

'''iWm 

15,00000 

12300 

2.016  73 

18.66030 
3.10992 
2.343  75 


Eipenditures 


690 


402  50 
27,000  00 
7  500  00 
7  500  00 
6,000  00 
4,500  00 
4,500  00 
2.028  14 

52435 


2.49988 
104  93 


6,000.00 

">'U56.i)0 
22,50000 

T223H 

io,M6Td 

26.775,00 

'6.500M 
75,00 

"iooToo 

ISOO 
SO.0O 
160.00 

sooo 

100  00 
30000 


175.00 
11.141.00 
21.000.00 
4JX)0.00 
12,000.00 


134  84 
84000 
66115 
13133 


43J3I.2I 
I6,&33.3I 

i,isaoo 


23000 


788.56 


323.23 
86600 
80000 
458.00 
87400 


]  Laborers  Inil  iimoo  ol  North  Ameita,  Af L  C10ZZ"i-!!."!ZZ",",Z!." 

Ihermedics  Inc     „ „ .„..„_.,„.„.„.„..„ 

Boeing  Company ™.™.._._„,„Z.I.,~.!.] 

Consumer  Federation  of  America      „-..„..„.Z.«,.J1Z..m 

I  People  lor  the  American  Way  „ „..„..„.Z!" 

I  Consoiiflated  Edison  Co  ol  New  toik  inc 

I  Oiicago  City  W'de  Colleges  „,™™ Z.Z.... 

National  Assn  ol  Eipo^ition  Managers.  IflC „ ™..ZZZ 

National  Assn  ol  Royalty  O-Aners  inc   2 ^Z."! 

Small  Business  Council  of  Ame'ica  „..' 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  Inc  .  For  Australian  Baney  Board) .Z. 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates    For  Boston  Capilal  Partners  Inc  i  " 

Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  inc  i  For  Limited  Inc 

Keene  Shmey  4  Associates  Inc  'Foi  Marine  Engineer;  Beneliciai  Assni 
,,  Mafine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn  lAFl  CIO- 
,  Keene  Shirley  4  Associates  Inc  i  For  McDonnell  Dougla>  Astronautics  Col  I 

Australian  Barley  Board 

Boston  Capital  Partners  Inc [ 

Limited  Inc  „-.„...ZZZ.Z""!lZ!]! 

Manne  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn ...ZZ....ZZZ'i!]^ 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co  .ZZ!!!!! 

Norwest  Corporation  ,,..«.Z!!!!! 

RoCert  A  Rapcia  Associates  i  For  Local  Imtialives  Support  Corp)  .."..Z.Z!! 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn   inc  „„„..,„ !! 

Jii'a^ystems  Inc  ,.!.J!!!!!!!Z!!!!Z! 

I  American  Fed  ol  Slate  County  4  Municipal  Employees    „.._..!"  ""' 

,  Joseph  E   Seagiam  J  Sons  Inc  Z!! 

Farley  industries  ...........„..Z.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Telocato'  Network  of  America    ™..!!!ZZZ!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Dicago  Research  4  Trading  Group.  LM ,..„^Z!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

I  Flying  Tigers  Line  Inc „._ „ !!!!Z!''! 


665.00 
1,375.00 
5.50000 

'l6,065!"33 
16.065.33 

''68.'306'w' 

'l6,065.'33" 

iim 

10.62500 

5500 

3.875  25 

35000 

3.00000 

9,9M,99' 
284.00 

■lM24.9ii' 

liM.'do' 

6.231.00 
5,250.00 
2,11500 


117.63 

803'57 

803  57 

803  57 

15000  00 
803  57 
19  800  00 
24  632  98 
22,114  12 
5,424  77 


1,100.00 
1,500.00 

'"7!oiJ9.ob 

7,099.00 

T7!42i2"50 

7.09900 

iiiii 

2.00000 

is'sb 


598.00 


1,23085 

7000 

52  40 

1,01312 


3,420.00 


11,072  52 
2,000  00 


228  00 
1,13200 


31200 


4  990  00 
6  043  50 
9  595  78 
93218 
1,80798 


12940 


218  74 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1979 


Oiganization  or  Individual  Filing 


Employe'  Ciien' 


Receipts 


Lkpendilures 


Gene  Kimmelman  1474  16Wi  St    Nt«  #604  Washmfton  OC  20036 „ „-„^.™. 

Ronald  Kipke  lOlf.  !6ti'  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20036  „ 

Sharon  Kirk   Vli  Rhode  island  Ave    NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20O36.„„ 

Kirkland  4  Ellis.  655  i5lh  Slieel.  NW.  #1200  WuhMgton.  OC  20005 „ 

Do _..... 

Do 

Kirkpairick  iiorihail!  TsiiOM  St! 'inili!s  lobby!  #900 

ion  Kisei   1 '30  Rhode  islanct  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 „...„.,„.. 

Cai.a  Kish  D  4  R  international  962  Wayne  Avenue,  #800  Silver  Spnng,  MD  20910 

Dc  

William  1  KissKk  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  4  Alljertson  1255  23r(t  Street,  NW  Washington,  K  20037. 

lames  A  Kiem   1212  New  York  Ave  N*  #1250  Washington,  DC  20005 

lerry  0  Klepner   1625  L  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 _ 

Kline  4  KnopI   Inc   111  Stale  Street  Ha-nsDurg  PA  17101     „..„ „.,- 

Kevin  I   KnobWcti   161i  P  Street   NW   #310  Washington.  DC  20036.—.,..-..-.,.- - 

Bart  Koehk"   Boi  021692  Juneau  Ak  99802  - 

Julie  Koneler   Bo<  021692  luneau  Ak  99802  

Timothy  S   Kol^   2805  Meadow  Vista  Dnve  Charlottesville  VA  22906 

Hugh  A  Krenti  c  o  Dow  Lohnes  4  Altierlson  1255  23rc  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 __„ 

Steven  Kroll   50  F  Street  NW   #1  IOC  Washington   DC  20001  - 

Frederick  L  Kumar  8002  Sleeoy  View  lane  Springfield  VA  22153     

Peter  Kyros  Kur'us  4  Kiichnerway  1055  Thomas  letterson  St    NW,  #418  Washington,  DC  20007., 

Oc  -. 

Oc  - 

Latvirers  InV  Union  ol  North  Ame'ica  Afl-CW,  905  16Ili  SI .  NW  Wasbmelon,  DC  20006 , 

lachelf  Waller  4  Magnei   600  Maryland  Ave    SW  West  Wing  #307  Washington,  K  20024 

Dc  

'Gerard  E   Lamp  2341  letterson  Oavi;  Hw»   #1100  Arlington  VA  22202 

Paul  D   Lamherth  670!  Democracy  Blvfi    #300  Bethesda,  MD  20817 „,.„__. 

RoOen  D  Landis   777  14th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 „..„—— 

Maria  Landollo   1126  16th  SI    NW  Washington   DC  20036   -._ — , 

Lane  Powell  Moss  4  Miller   1301  Filth  Ave  Seattle  WA  98101 - 

George  D  Lapomte  444  North  Capilol  Washington   OC  20001  

George  M   Lawrence   1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arimglor   VA  22209  — 

Clittord  C  LaPtarte   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   # '00  S  Washington   OC  20004 , 

John  H   Leach  II   PO  Box  11125  Santa  Ana  CA  92711  

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 
League  ol  American  Investors  32123  Lindero  Canyon  fid    #300  Wfstiake  Village,  CA  91361 

Gerald  Lavery  Lederer   900  19th  Street  NW   #800  Washington  DC  20006      

lack  Leglei   1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036  ,.»,«—».— 

Merc  L  Legnmi   10807  Gainsborough  Rd  Potomac   MD  20854  

Mary  Nell  lehnhard  655  15th  Street   NW   #350  Washington   DC  20005 

Dale  leibach   1901  L  Street  NW   #320  Washington  DC  20036        

Lesher  Russell  4  Moos  Inc   517  C  Street  NE  Washington   DC  20002 

Robert  John  Levering   1101  17th  St    NW   #900  Washington  DC  20036 

Morris  I   Levin   1050  17lh  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20036  ... 

Hertien  J   Levy   1614  Kins  St  Alenandria  VA  22314  —.„ 

DavK)  A  Lewis   1000  16th  St    NW    #810  Washington  DC  20036     

lack  W  Lewis  5205  Leesburg  Pike   #1600  Falls  Church,  VA  22041 -, _.. 

Robert  G  Liberatore   1100  Connectcut  Avenue  NW   #930  Washington,  DC  20036 „ 

Janet  Lieberman   1012  14th  St    NW   #207  Washington  DC  20005      

Roger  Lindberg  901  31s!  St    NW  Washington  OC  20007  

Kathleen  M  Linehan   1341  G  Street  NW  #900  Washington  OC  20005 

Linton  Mields  Reisler  4  Coltone   122:  Eye  Stieel  NW   #300  Washington.  OC  20005 

Do    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Dc     !!!!ZZ!Z!! 

Oc 

Dc      

Dc      - 

Dc       

Dc 
lipsen  Whilten  4  Diamond 
Oc 

Do      

Dc     

Do     

Do    

Do , 

Do , 

Do     ..-., 

Do     

Do      „ , 

Dc    !'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Do 

Dc 

Lisboa  Associates  Inc   1317  F  Si    NW   #202  Washington,  DC  20004 

Pafitia  Davitt  Long   1455  Pennsy^anla  Avenue  NW   #1170  Washington  DC  20004 

Charles  M  loveless,  1625  L  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Rev  Thos  E   Lowe  5946  McPtieison  Ave  SI   Louis  MO  63112 

Lukens  Int  50  Sooth  First  Avenue  Coatesville  PA  19320 

)C  luman  4  Associates,  1030  15lh  Street  NW  #816  Washington  DC  20005 

Jack  lyman  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036         -.-. 

David  H  Lynch   777  14lh  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  „ 

Thomas  L  Mack  13529  Haddonliek)  lane  Dainestown  MD  20878      

Gail  Mackaul   1837  Vernon  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20009  

John  Macnamaia  c/o  Dow  lohnes  &  Albeilson  1255  23rd  Street  NW   #500  Washington  OC  20037 

Mimi  Mager  2027  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036  

James  I  Magnei  2033  M  Street  NW  #900  Washington  OC  20036 „..., 

Dc  " 

Do  — 

James  J  Magnet  and  Associates  inc   2033  M  Street   NW   #900  Washington   DC  20036 ., — 

Walters  Mahei    1100  Connectol  Ave    NW   #900  Washington   DC  20036 ., . — 

R   Roger  Maiak   1700  N  Moore  SIreel   #16.'0  Arlington  VA  22209  .,.._ — ..- 

Management  4  Goveinmenl  Resources  1305  Ml  Holly  Road  Burunglon,  NJ  08016 


Fores'  farmers  Assn  

Georgia  Tech  Research  Corp 

Graniif  Industrial  Development 

Koo'znoowoo  Inc  

PepsCo  Inc  

U  S  Sprint  Telecommunications  Co  ,, 
United  Airlines 
University  ol  Georsia 

Consiinie'  fede'atioc'  o*  America       

National  Federation  o'  federa'  Empotyees. 
Nationa'  Solid  Wastes  Managemen'  Assn 

Corning  Glass         „. 

General  Motors  Corp 

Service  Master        

Valhi   Inc 

County  ol  Suffolk    New  >ork 


First  Federal  Savings  Bank  ol  Puerto  Rioo. 

Search  Group  mc  — — - 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manaeeme"'  Assa - , 

fionda  Sola'  Energy  '>n!e'  , 

University  ot  Oregon  ,._—.. — 

Aigomia  Stee'  Corp  lis  —__„.._ 

Associatior  ol  Private  Pension  4  Wei'a'f  Plans      _-,.-.- 

American  Fed  o'  State  County  4  Momcipa  Employees 

General  Public  Utilities  Corp  

Union  ol  Concerned  Scientists  „ 

SoLtneasi  Aiaska  Conservation  Council.„...„ 

Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Council „.„-... 

Worrell  Enterprises  mc         -,. 

Canadian  Institute  ol  Sleei  Conslruclni 

,  Ame'ican  Hospital  Assn  


Association  ot  Admimsfative  law  ludpes,  Inc 

Cooperative  of  American  Physioans  Mutual  Prolectini  Tml- 
Unitormed  Services  Orsabled  Retirees 


2.84600 

i/)i5.eo 


SJ3&M 

3J09.00 

2.21800 
3.67500 
8.70900 
1.30816 
20000 

6JK»!n 
14.956410 


24aMI 


2mjo 

"""IttflO 
22.»000 

"■WMflO 
800.00 
831.n 


2S« 
17,7S 

2zje 

61J0 
42110 


U3.I6 


30.9S 
35SS2 

"sie!sii 


ASARCO    Inc  _ 

kaibaf  Fores'  P'oOucts  Co ^ 

Public  Timbe'  Purchasers  Group 

Bath  Iron  Work*  Corf         


National  Assn  ol  Realtors     

int  I  Union  ot  Electronic  Eiectnca'  Sal  Mach  8  Forn  Wortiers., 

Afognak  loint  Veniu'e  

International  Assn  ot  Fisli  and  WiUlite  Agencies 

American  Gas  Assn „.„.„...........-, 

General  Eieclnc  Co ^.-__.—.-..—. 

let  the  People  Be  Heard  Coramrtlee 


I  OeSaies  Si    NW,  #800  WasHington.  K  20036.. 


United  Stales  Telephone  Assxiai'On , 

National  Solid  Wastes  Managemem  ten . 

Scheduled  Animes  T-aHic  Ofiices  Inc ^ 

Blue  Cross  S  Blue  Shield  Assn        

Ogiln  4  Mathe'  Public  A"ai'S 

Direct  Marketing  Assn 

Association  ol  American  Railroads     .„._._ 

National  Assn  ol  Housing  Cooperatives—..- 

Physicians  tor  Social  ResponsiDifv   

National  Beei  Wholesalers  Assn 
Chrysler  Corporation 
U  S  StuOent  Association 

Hill  4  Knowlton    For  Brush  Weliman,  Mc) 

Philip  Morris  Inc  ..—.-. 

Iowa  Department  ol  Transportation 

Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Cc  

Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  ot  Greater  OUCJJO... 

Michigan  Dept  of  Transportation        

Northern  States  Poiver  Ct  . 

Oregon  Department  ot  Transportation „ 

State  ol  Colorado  Dept  of  Highways 

Slate  ol  11  Dept  ol  Transportation     

Stale  ol  II  Dept  ot  Tianspdation  Dm  ol  Water  Resources.. 

Superior  Water  Light  4  Power  Cc        

Wisconsin  Electric  Powei  Cc  ...-.« -..-...-..-._ 

Wisconsin  Power  S  Lighl  Cc  ,..—.-.—_- 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp  -.... 

American  Dehydrated  Omcm  4  Ga'iic  Assn - — .- 

Dallas  County  Utility  4  Reclamation  DistricI . 

Dmamo  OVIA 

tnserch  Corporalioo ., 

McKesson  Corp 

Meridian  Bancorp   Inc 

National  Rura'  Letter  Carriers  Assn.. 

Olivetti  USA  Inc 

Perot  Group 

Perot  Systems 

Pharmaceutcai  Card  System,  hc- 

Pioneei  Seed  Co  Inc. „ 

Rolls  Royce  Inc       

RJR  Nabisco  Inc  

Westinghouse  Electric  Ccp , 


National  Assn  ol  Personne'  Consultants _.._ _ 

National  SolKl  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Natwnal  Assn  ot  Realtors 

Bechtei  Group  Inc  „ — .. ~-, — 

Women  s  Eouity  Actwn  League      — — .-. — — .- 

Algoma  Steel  (inp  ltd  

leadership  Conference  on  Dm  Rights — ,._ 

lames  J  Magner  S  Associates  Inc   iFoi  ASARCO  Inc  Government  Attain) .. 

lichelli  Walfei  4  Magner  sEor  Kaibat  Fores'  P-oducts  Cc  

James  J  Magner  4  Associates  iFoiKaiPac  Forest  P-oOucls  Company! 

lachelli.  Water  4  Magner  ,Eor  PuDhc  Tmbe-  Purchaser  i  Group) 

Asarco  Inc  

Ciryslei  Corp  

Tekfronii  Inc  - ^. 

Burlington  Coat  Factory     _ „..„.-— 


6.525.96 
2J07.70 

5.000.00 
3.000.00 


12.640.00 
30.96100 
10,47104 
4,00000 

1,700.00 


46.979  JO 

Hjam 

200410 

m'n 


"iwn'S 

4.000,00 
6.25200 
3.00000 
11250 
2.166.00 
6.392  50 
1.937  52 
9.092.75 
4.95375 
3.49218 
3.750410 
4.80000 
8.786  2S 
2.74500 

■■■'8.495.28 
3.63583 
3.51432 

"- 175 

3.60000 

258J1 
6.99999 

600.00 

■i.m.ao 

27125 

1.35953 

26,291.25 

12,600.00 

2.400410 

51.94167 

11.025.00 

275.00 

330.80 

13J7174 

4,88000 
200.00 


13.(S6J7 
16.52400 
1.384  62 
6.923 10 

27JS4O00 

1.998J0 

18.317.90 

38.51741 


32.105.45 
4.695.75 
2.308.29 


S50Je 


73.70 

3.0(8JS 

840  JS 


49J32.8I 


1.000.80 


12.784.87 
8588 

30200 
2000 

295!66 


36962 
575Ja 


77064 

■27!470.tt 
296.25 


4750 
37303 

4310 
98719 

■f2!26"762 
52500 

9.500  00 
27.94003 


UMI 


1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Orgam/ation  of  Individual  FHtng 


E'^Dioyer  Clipfi' 


Receip':, 


ipenjilure'; 


.  ''}0  New  Voft  «v«    NW   »2K  Wjslwigtoi.  DC  ?000i 


Marulos  (  IIUnai(;s 

Do 
Mjrc  AssaatK  inc  1030  ISIti  Stretl  NW  #468  Waslwigion.  OC  J0005.. 

Oo    _.._ 


01 „ „ „„ 

Be  „„ 

Dc  

Haiioiw  S  jOTMny   166'  K  Street,  NW   »660  Wasftmjloit  OC  20006 

[)mni5  G  Harm  Do»  Lodnes  t  Albeftsci  :?55  ?3rfl  Si    NW  KKasliirigtoii  00  M03T. 

Rcnari)  0  Hamus   1200  ;">ti  Strw!  NW  »500  Wasnmglon  DC  ?0036 

«   Mcliaei  Matlhews  6?9  ConstitutKXi  Ave    «.  #201  *lasl)mglw  DC  20002 

W iiiam  C  Mano.   I  'X  Pfnnsyfcaraa  Avenue  Pt*  WasliKiglon.  DC  20006.. 

Afcef  !  «Uy   ;5:'  K  Sfeel  m  1200  WasHmglor,  OC  20006 

AinoW  Mayei   IM^KSI    NW  l#ss^lnJtw  OC  20006 

lonn  H  WM<-,»  Do»  .*net  K  Aioertson  1255  Tmwly  riwd  Si    NW  Waslnntlon.  DC  20037., 

McAulille  Wly  Raf'aeih  v  Siemer-,   1341  G  Stieel.  NW,  2nd  Ftan  WasHington  DC  20005 , 

Dc  .  ,  ' 

Oufiie  mcB'Oe  A^socjie-   Ix.  1101  COMKticiit  Am   NW,  #906  WasHmglon,  DC  20036 

Do  _ 


Susan  E  HcCatttey  1730  Mwde  KOand  Ave,  NW  #1000  Wastimglon  DC  20036 
pjiiici"  H  McCarll'v  im  fidedly  BuMmg  123  S  Bcoad  Si  PlWadeWia  PA  19109 
Mefediiri  IfcCw,  180C  toss  A«    NW  Wasdmgtw  DC  20036  

Do  , 

lodO  HcCianen   1155  15lli  Slfeel  NW   #M0  Wasnmjlon,  DC  20005 ^.^ 

£(Hat  H  McCalloc^  ill   i='.'  I  S'-fc'   HW  *j-,Si-{'or  DC  20005  

Oafliet  !   McDefTicr-    ..:-  .?- S'    S*    »:;    Aj.nmgion  OC  20036 

KcOe'Ticf  *!i.  i  iT*(,   .,?;,;  »  y    na   »:,  i  iVasninglon  DC  20006 _. 

Do , „__..,_ „ .„..„ 


Oc... 
Oi- 


Da.. 
0».. 
lb.. 

It... 
Bi.. 
B>- 

«•„ 
ti- 
k.. 
k-. 

Do 


MaMP  t   McDowell   '"j  Pefnsy'vam.j  Art    NW  Hh  Flow  Wasfimgton  DC  20004 

Pai'tja  G  Mc&innis  f-ancis  McGmrrs  4  Rees  1000  Polomac  St    NW,  #401  Wjsftmglon.  DC  2000; 

(»»lli()  McCuire   i;:5  [»e  St-ee'   IW   » : ;  DC  Wasningloo  K  20005 

RoOeft  Kclntyte   :  •:>  L  Si    N*  *(3St!nj!.y  X  20005  "™  ™  " 

Law  OUs  o(  James  D  IfcHeviii   i  iu.  ir>m  Slieel,  NW,  500  Waslimgton.  DC  20036  _  .il  ~  _„  'Z 


Do.. 
lit. 
Do 


Francs  X  McLaujWm  Jt    H30  «  St    NW  #1100  Wastwtgfoo  DC  20006. 
Uicliaei  R  irkleod  :501  M  Street  NW  *100  Waslimglon  DC  20037 ... 
Oo 


■».. 
D».. 
BI. 

Do. 


,iose(»i  f  mcMahon  1331  Penrsfivaiiu  Avenue  NW.  #909  Waslimglor  OC  20004  . 

James  0  McMillan   1895  i  Si    NW   #1100  Waslwiflon,  OC 

McNair  Law  Firm  PA    1155  15t(i  Street  NW   #400  Waslungloii.  OC  20005.. 

lify  McNckle   llTSrOltiSl    NW   »40C  Wasninjfon.  K  20036 

f'ancis  X  Meaney   1325  i»e  Stieei   NW  Wasnmjiw  DC  20006  .  '     ". 

Do 
Mettal-Denlai  Dwfsjlieo  Senrices  tr<   .jooc  Sj'-  'edto  #107  San  Aniono  TX  78i23?-3'73i8 . 
MedttocKC  Inc.  'OOC  Central  Ave    N[  Minneapolis  MN  55432 

Larry  Menhalt   :3  N  Scott  Stwidan   *v  ,§:80;  

James  I  Metv*  c  o  Dow  Lotines  4  AHjef  ion  1?55  23(d  Street,  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20037 .. 

Kail  Leonard  Meyer   .'01  N  Heritage  Crcle  Butnsville  MN  5533/ 

kJhn  t  Mca  201  MJssac^u5e^s  Ave    NE   »C  9  Wasnir«'on  DC  20002., 

Do  „,  ., 

Do  ^...Z'ZZ 

James  G  Mictiaui  591?  (vanDy  Si'eef  Betriesoa  MD  2081' -.--_,„ 

Lisa  MiMy   122  C  Street  NW  Itft  f    Washington  DC  20001 „ 

Bonne  «  Miller   Boi  52S  Gainesville   vA  22065-0528.. 


Qnton  R 
Do 
Edward  C 
Paul 


PO  Boi  52S  Gainesville  VA  220654578.. 


er   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Wasnmgton  DC  20004-2599.  ..  _  . 
8000  Seats  tower  Oicago  II  50606 

Pern  Mdkr   1424  16m  St    NW   #604  Wastiington   DC  20036        

MiHr  i  Cfievaliet  CWd  655  !5tli  Si    NW   #9IJC'  Wastimeion  DC  20005-5701    .  . 
Do 

Do  ■  ■■  ■;■ 

Hiln  Hamillon  Snider  i  Odom  PO  8oi  46  Motnle  AL  36601     ,.       „„  .„ 

Do  „  ..       .  __ 

Amy  J  M*nan   1341  G  Street  NW  #900  Wastiinglon  K  20005 

Min  W  Mills,  Tenneco  Automotne  lOO  Tn  Slate  Int  #30C  LiflCgMwe  II  60015 . 
JoMpd  H  Miltenterjer  2939  Van  Ness  Sneet  NW  #539  WaslMillon  DC  2000J.  .. 
Dllas  Mmet  One  Thomas  Circle   #900  Wasnmgton  OC  200C5  .    . 

Wdiel  Ft««ander  i  Gitlleman   1201  Conn  Ave    NW  Washington  M  20036     

WW  Q*n  Mote  1825  Eye  St.  NW  #1100  Wasnmgtor  OC  20006 

W*am  I  Hontyneler   1' 50  A  Street  NW   #210  Wasliinglon   DC  20006 

lames  P  Mooney   1'24  Massadmsetts  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20C36  .  .     

Sue  MarWjnd  Moeland.  918  Nortti  Carolina  Avenue  St  Wasnmglon  OC  20003 

Anne  L  Morgan   1016  16lti  St    NW  Wasliington  DC  20C36     _. 

)o*in  Horgjn,  1925  «  SI    NW  Wastimglon  IX  20006 

Robert  E  Morm  600  New  Hampsftire  Avenue  NW  #1111  Waslimgton  DC  20037 .... 

James  W  Morrison  Ir    815  Conneclicut  Ave    NW   #80Ci  Washingror   DC  20006 

SMey  R  MosAMit;  236  Mass  Ave    NE  #608  Wasnngton  DC  20002 


R  S  Landauei  li  S  Co 

Umted  Hellemt  Amer  Congress  i  Anei  Heiiemc  Alliance  inc  .,.._,„„, 

Alfilated  Leadership  League  oi  S  'or  me  Blind  „, 

Am  Uroloticai  Ass  n  Ar  Ass  n  oi  Cluneal  Utologisis. „. 

American  Sociely  ol  Herriaroiogy «...»^., 

Helen  KeHer  National  '>ni»r  ;..._., 

Metcli  Sdarp  ana  Dchme  

National  Coaliton  on  immune  System  Oisotdiw _ -.. 

Grtplwc  Communication-  International  Union 

Dolasco,  Inc  „... 

F^in  Ameiican  World  Airway,   Inc  „.„..„... 

U  S  SItategies  Corp  '  lor  Cancer  IrealmenI  Holdmgs,  llic) „. 

(quilaDle  Financial  Cfimpames         „.^.^ „... 

United  Sliioowner:  o*  Amerca        .,..„ . 

United  Food  i  Commercial  Workers  IntCTOMnal  UiMM 

Dolasco.  Inc      _ 

Lincoln  Property  Co 

Taylor  i  Mizell    ^ „ 

American  Electric  Power  Co,  Inc  .„•_„.....„.„.„„.„.„„.„ 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council „..„.„.._.__„„ 

Carolina  Power  S  light  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Consolidaled  Edison  Co  ol  New  Yofk.  ta 

(General  Atomics  „.„ _. 

Louisiana  Energy  Services    „ „ 

Sealaska  Corp      „ „ „ 

Southern  Calilorma  Edison  Co  ^„„.„.„..„.„...^ 

Tn  City  Industrial  Development  Counal ....„.^..„..^™.^.„.™ 

United  Illuminating  Co -.^.„. 

Urenco,  Inc      „ 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

National  Solid  W.i5les  Management  Assn  

Dilvrorti  Paison  Haiish  K  Kaullman  \  For  Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc) 

Arkansas  Assn  ot  Securities  Dealers ., _. 

Mastercard  hiernationai  Inc  et  al    .  .   ,,,  ,,, ,,, .,...............; 

National  Smjil  Business  United     m.-..«,..™....„.„„. 

Service  trnpioyee'.  International  Unnn _ „.....„.„..»,., 

Financial  Service;  Council  

American  Dental  Hygemsls  Assn    _ _ 

American  Imaging  Assn  ,  ...„..._..„.,„_ 

American  Sa  oi  Outpatient  Surgeon$.„..„ „ 

Banks  ol  Iowa  _. 

Barnes  St  Peters  _. 

Calilorma  Assn  ol  Children  s  Hospilals 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  

Federal  Kemper  Lite  Assurance  Oo 

Qofie  Corporation 

Hitachi  America,  ltd 

International  Minerals  &  Clwmical  Corp 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation.  International 

Kemper  Investors  lile  Insurance  Co , 

Lumbermens  Mutual  Casually  Company  ,.  ...._ 

Outpatient  Opthalmic  Sutgery  Society > 

Peterson  8  Sullivan  

Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  ol  Colorado 

Technicon  Instruments  Corp  ,,.„ , 

Southwestern  Bell  Corporation^.. .„.„.„.„..„.._ 

California  Dept  ol  Education  ..„.„...,..„.™™.„.„ 

Handgun  Conliol.  Inc .^„ 

Oluens  for  Tai  Justice 

Mly  Assisted  living „...„.._„„ „..,..... „ 

Kelly  Services  Inc  „..„......„. 

National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler  DislnOutefl , 

National  Fed  ol  independent  Business „ _ 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union ..,...,.„._..„ „ ,.., 

American  Assn  of  Croc  insurers      ,     . ^.„.„.....™. 

Mcleod  8  Pires  iFor  American  Peanut  Product  Wanutacturen,  Inc) 

Mcleod  &  Pires  (For  Arriprican  ScyOean  Association!    , 

Mcleod  S  Pires  iforCtncagc  Board  91  fraoe,i  

Mcleod  8  Pires  (For  Musnroom  Council,,  _.., 

Mcleod  8  Plies  I  For  Stale  ol  Florida  Department  of  Citius) 

United  Egg  Producers  

Rodale  Press ..,_..., . ... 

[«on  Corporation  .... ., 

(Sasoline  Alliance  to  Preserve  Comoetiliofl  „. 

American  Assn  of  Homes  'or  the  Aging  

Mint;  levin  Cohn  Ferns  Giovsky  4  Popeo  ;for  Goldman  Sactis  8  Co) 

Mint;  levin  Cohn  Fern;;  Giovsiiv  4  Pooec,    For  Securities  industry  A^).. 
UAC  Alumni  Assn  


5.50000 

1.00000 

250  00 

4.000.00 


600.00 
S.2SO.O0 
9J07.4S 


4.500.00 
4.500.00 
4.500.00 
4.50000 
3.00000 

13.00000 
8.00000 
9,000.00 
4.500.00 
6.00000 
7.500.00 
3.00000 

15,800.00 
20000 


5.000.00 
7.633.7S 
1.20000 
11.00000 
6.148.00 
2.10000 


150  00 
3.360  00 


30.00 


251.94 


33185 
355  93 
32525 


1.263.33 

29906 

3i07.4« 


168.30 


12.00000 
6.00000 
7.76421 


10.M6J0 
4.479.00 

6.308  50 

39100 

9,3?5  00 

3  129  00 

859  00 

4,0"  00 

2.00000 

800  00 


35700 


SeriaOub 

Algoma  Steel  Corp.  LM.. 


Hams  Government  Systems 

Hams  RF  ConimunicatiBB.„ . „ , 

Hvide  Shipping  Inc 

Federated  Dept  Stores  Inc 

OuWten  s  Delense  Fund  of  the  Washmgion  Research  Pioiect 

liberty  lobby  

liberty  lobby  _., ™,..„..„ 

National  Health  Federation  .„„.„..„ 

City  ol  Pompano  Beach  Florida 

Inves'rneni  iCounsei  Assn  0'  America  Inc 

Consumer  Fwjeralion  of  America „ , 

Export  Source  Rule  Coalition „. 

I  Hewiet'  Pacnarl , 

Oiganiialion  icr  'air  Treatment  of  Int'f  tnvestmails. , 

A/nerican  Pioneer  Coroora'ion  „ , 

Honolulu  Federa'  Savings  and  Loan  Assn         , 

;  Ptitlip  Mor'i;  Managemen!  Core  , 

I  Coalition  tor  Aulc  Repair  Choice 

U  S  S'rategie;  Corp  '  tor  Cancer  Treatment  Holdings.  Inc) 

[  American  fishing  Tacliie  Manufacturer;  Assn ., 

National  Ban*  Of  litjeria  

lockheerj  Corporation  

Induslna!  Iruct  Assn  „ 

Nalonai  Catjie  Television  Assn.  Nic „„ „.„, 

Applied  Bictreatment  Assn  „..._ _.. 

National  F»d  ii  federal  Employee',     .„_ 

Communicaiw,  Workers  of  America    

Sa'ieiy  of  Real  [state  Appraisers 

Morrison  Assofijles    Far  Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn) 

Neighbor  lo  Neighbor  Action  Fund 


IJIOOOO 


2.06576 


2.500.00 

'■'■"366.92 
1500.00 


7.242.00 

-f4.f5500' 

9,057  50 


3.262  50 
270  00 


26127 
8990 


85.16 

2572 


46  72 
27.00 


116  63 
14224 


5237 


46074 
2,06576 


593.00 

■li'H.'oo 


579:00 


833.33 
19.000.00 

"TSoo'dd 

"  MM.'do 
1.200.00 


27.62100 
6.00000 


3.0813' 

8.36'  2' 

525  00 

12.99'  " 


558  59 
'i.4'23'93 


549  21 

149  00 


February  20,  1990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1981 


Crrganiiafion  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer  Clienr 


Receipt; 


Expenditures 


Beth  Moten  80  f  Street   NW  Washington  OC  20001 

Thomas  0  Moullon  |r    12;5  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #40C  Washington  DC  20004        ^ZZZ 
Cheryl  L  Moyer  RDI  Boi  628  Shermansdale  PA  1  /090 

Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Aieiande'  i  Ferdon.  2121  K  Street,  NW,  #700  Wasmngton.  DC  tWafZZ'.'.. 
Dc 

Dc  ;.;;__.;; ''"'ZZZZZ''ZTZ 

Richard;   Muller    1 100  Connecitu!  Ave    NW   #930  Washington  DC  20036   .ZiZiZZil™ 

Evelyn  Fiemann  Muniey   1 129  20tn  SIreel   NW   #400  Washington  DC  20O36   „_.____ 

Patricia  Collins  Murdock   1625  1  S'    NW  Washington   DC  20036        „..___ 

Margaret  R  Murray   2501  M  Street  NW   #400  Washington   DC  20037    _ „ 

Oc 

Dc  'Z'ZZZZZZZZZ 

Peggy  Roth  Murray   i'3C  H  Slieel   NW   «120C  Wasnmglon  DC  20006        ..ZZZ..L " 

MHO  Industrial  forum   1825  «  Sfree'  NW   #80"  Washington  DC  20036 

MWW    Strategic  Communicaiion;  Inc    'C  Grand  Ave  fdver^  Edge.  NJ  07661 __._,.......„„. 

Do  , ,, 

Dc  

Oo  ZZZZZZ"Z'Z^Z~ZZZ. 

Oc  ...;..'_.!."'    ." 

Daniel  Naoash  iv  14th  Si    NW  Washington,  OC  20005 

National  Assn  ol  An  Traffic  Specialists  4/40  Corridor  PI    Suite  C  Bettsville  MD  20705 , 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builder;  of  the  U  S    15ih  i.  M  St;    NW  Washington   DC  20005 „„„.„....,„ 

National  Assn  of  tetter  Carriers   IDC  Indiana  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  ?00C1  „..„„..„.„ 

National  Assn  of  Matgaiine  Manufacturers   llGl  1 3th  SI    NW   #202  Washington  DC  20005    

National  Assn  of  Realtors   "'  1416  Si    NW  Washington   DC  20006  „.... 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedores  20111  Street   NW   #601  Washington   DC  20006    

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers  415  2nd  St    NE    #300  Washington   DC  20002 _ _ _ 

National  Beer  Wholesaler;  Assn   5205  Leesburg  Pike   #1600  Falls  Church  VA  22041 _ 

National  Child  Care  Assn   PO  Bo>  161206  Austin   TH  /8'16  1206  _...... 

National  Co-Op  of  Farmer;  4  Laliorer;  2718  E   Manford  Street  Fort  Wayne   IN  46806 , 

National  Coalition  tor  Fair  Trade   '200  Wisconsin  Avenue  Belhesda   MD  20814    

National  Education  Assn   1201  16th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

National  Family  Planning  S,  Reproductive  Healtn  Assn"  Inc    122  C  S!    NW   #380  Wasliington,  DC  20001 .» 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Employees   lOlr^  16tn  Stree'   NW  Washington   DC  20036 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Inc   100  East  42nd  SI   New  vork  Nv  1001'    

National  Hearing  Aid  Society  20361  Middletielt  Livonia  Ml  48152  

National  League  of  Postmasters  oi  the  U  S    102,:  North  Rovai  Street  Alexandra  ¥A  22314. 

Nalonal  Newspaper  Assn   162?  k  Sf    NW   #400  Washington   DC  20006        _ 

National  Organizalion  lor  Women   1000  16th  S'reet  NW  Washington  OC  20036 , „ 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20C36      , 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition   122  C  Sireel  NW  #875  Washington  OC  200^2  _.„_. 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn   1/30  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW   #  1 000  Washington,  K  20036 

National  Tour  Assn  Inc.  546  E   Main  Street  Leimgton   KY  40508 „ 

Ralph  G  Neas   202'  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington   DC  20036 

Allen  Neece  |r    1050  I'th  Street  NW  Washinglon  00  20036  „ _ , 


Dc 


Neece  Calor  f.  Associates,  hic,  1050  17tli  Street,  NW,  i|i810  Waslm{taii.  OC  20036.. 


Do 
Do 


Neill  Mullenhol;  S  Shaw  815  Conneclicut  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20006. 

Christine  V  Nelson   2501  M  Street   NW   «400  Washington   OC  2003' _ 

Dc  

[  Colene  Nelson   1004  Duke  St  Alexandria  VA  22314  

Frederick  H  Nesbitt   I'SO  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washington  OC  20006 

Neal  Neuberger  50  F  Street  NW  #1100  Washington  0120001  

New  York  Comm  of  IntI  Comm  ol  Passenger  Lines  ?4  T'lnity  Place  New  York  NY  10006„ 

Cynthia  E   Newman,  400  North  Washington  Stree!  Alexandria  VA  22314  ..„ _.„ 

Anne  L   Nicoll,  50  f  St    NW   #1100  Washington   DC  20001  .._, 

Nissan  Motor  Corporation  USA    J50  I'lh  SIreel   NW   #90!  Washington   DC  20006 

Pelei  Niion,  c,o  Dow  Lohnes  &  Alherlson  1255  23rd  Stree'   NW  Washington  OC  20037 

James  Norton  1400  Eye  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Nossaman  Gunler  Knox  4  Elliott   122"  25th  St    NW  #800  Washington.  W  20037 

Do  

Do  

Do  „ 

P  Michael  Nugent  Suite  1300  Nortn  tower  Ijji  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004.„ 

DavK)  S  O'Bryon   '29?  Lee  Highway  Uni*  N  falls  Church  VA  22042  

Rehard  T  O'lionneli  Richard  T  OConneli  4  Associate;  Inc  3208  Traveler  Slieet  Fairfax  VA  22030. 

Oo  

0  Connor  4  Hannan   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW   #800  Washington   DC  20006 

Oo 


,_JI M.. 


National  Fed  ol  Federal  Employees 

Pacilic  Telesis  Group  

Pennsylvania  Assn  ol  Families        

Government  of  Hong  Kong  Trade  Oepf        

Toshiba  Corp  

U  S  Assn  of  Importer;  ol  Teitiie  and  Appartf  (USTA) 

Chrysler  Corporation  _., 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  tor  the  Agmg       

American  Fed  of  State  County  4  Municipal  Employees.- 

McLeoO  4  Pires  'For  American  Assr  o'  C'oc  insurers) 

McLeod  4  Pires  iFor  National  Rural  telecom  Assrii 

McLeod  4  Pires  (For  United  Egg  Produce's) 

American  Business  Conterence  


Coalition  lor  American  Youth  Opportunity 
[nvironmenlal  Compliance  Service 

Fidelity  [nvironmenlai  Insurance  Co 

First  Jersey  Securities        _..„ 

GAf  Corporation  

Kaseiaan  4  OAngelo  Associates  Inc.. 


Winters  Original  Oiocoialf  Liquor  Bottles. 
Nationai  Assn  of  Realtors  


Leadership  Conterence  on  Dvil  Rights 

Neece  Catoi  4  Associate;    Inc   ,  For  Associalnn  o4  Small  Bu^ness 

Centers  I 
Neece  Gator  4  Associates  Inc  ,  for  National  Venfiire  Capital  Association) 

Association  of  Small  Business  Development  Centers „..._ 

Colson  Investments 

Nationai  Venture  Capital  Association 

PHH  Group   Inc 

McLeod  4  Pires  '  for  United  Egg  Ass' 

Mcleod  4  Pires  'for  United  Egj  Producers; ... 

American  Suticoniractors  Assn       .._ 

International  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters 

American  Hospital  Assn     


10.57642 
iiStOM 

moo 

tt.00 
490.00 

12061 

660.00 
2A)0.00 

918 
10500 

9.102(5 

l.6t3J0 
1.526M 

— 

KIM 

25.00 

22,50000 
15.00000 
15.00000 
1,17500 
3tJ0000 
22.S0eM 

4.soej)o 


4.253.06 
6.677.941.44 


3JO0.00 
7.950.00 


3.00000 


92.791.93 
92J1600 
23.593.23 
149.74000 
350.00 

'56i',507.00 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 


J  Daniel  O'Flaherty.  1625  K  St,  NW  #1090  Washington  X  20006 

Bartara  E  OHara,  PO  Box  23992  Washington  DC  20026  3992      _. 

Kathleen  Oleaiy  1250  Eye  SI    NW  #'03  Washington  OC  20005  

John  OStiaughnessy  1825  «  Street  NW  #80'  Washington  DC  20006..„ 

Lisa  M  Olson,  919  Prince  SIreel  Alexandria  VA  22314  __..„.„™™,....™ 

Do  „. 

Olsson  Frank  4  Weeda   1400  16th  Street  NW   #400  Washington   DC  20036-2220 

Do  

Olwine  Connelly  Chase  0  Donnell  4  WeylKi,  1701  F'ennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #1000  Washngtm,  DC  20006.. 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Oppenheimer  Wom  8  DonnelV  1020  I9tti  Street  #400  WasHmgton  X  20036 _.„._..„„ 

Do 

Ehriia  J  Orty,  1150  Conneclcut  Ave    NW  #500  Washington  DC  20036         

David  S  Oslerhout,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW   #1100  Washington  OC  20006 

Karl  Ottosen  208  G  Street,  NE  Washington,  K  200C2  

Do  

Allen  Scott  Pack,  Co  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  23td  Street  NW  Washington  K  2003' 
Preston  R  Padden  1200  18th  SI    NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Pagonis  4  Donnelly  Group  Inc,  1620  I  Street,  NW,  #202  Washington  K  20006 

Peter  J  Panluso,  '900  Westpark  Drive  A  320  Mclean  VA  22102  _ 

Virginia  N  Pape  888  I'th  Stteel,  NW  #308  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Nancy  L  Parke,  210  Little  Falls  Street  falls  Church  vi  22046 „. 


Prolessional  Insurance  Agents.. 
American  Hospital  Assn    

Algoma  Steel  Corp  Ltd 
Wilderness  Society 
Aetna  Life  4  Casualty 

Northwestern  Nationai  Life  insurance  Ot 

PKR  Foundation  

Southern  California  Edison  Co        „ 

EDS  Corporation 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn 

Cliocolate  Manufacturers  Assn  ci  the  USA 

National  Confectioners  Assn  of  the  u  S 

American  Inst  ol  Certified  Public  Aaounfants.... 

American  Sa  of  Cataract  4  Ref'acfive  Surgenr.., 

Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  _„„._ 

Forslmann  Little  4  Co  .... 

Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group „___ 

Morgan  Grenfell  Group  PLC „ 

Pacific  Telesis  Group        _ _.., 

Perpetual  Savings  Bank  

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  Amenca  

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Nationai  foreign  Trade  Council 

American  Sa  of  Travel  Agents      , 

Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Corp      

Greater  New  York  Hospilal  Assn 

keene  Shirley  4  Asaiates  Inc    for  the  umilec  inc).. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Cc    „ 

American  Meat  Institute 

Western  Slates  Meat  Assn  ....... 

Ad  Ha  Comm  lor  Small  Hydro  Powei..... 

Alexander  4  Alexander  Services  Inc 

Energy  factors  Inc  

Grants  4  Contracts  Proiects „ , 

Intercontinental  Energy  Corp „ 

Long  Lake  fner0  Corp       

Manville  Corp 

Nationai  Corp  for  Housing  Partnership; 

National  Independent  Energy  Producers 

Sittie  Energies  USA.  Inc     

YMCA  ot  the  USA  

Korean  Ewtviear  Exporters  Assn     

Nisbika  Corp  .__., 

Browning-ferns  Industres  inc 
Lxkheed  Corporation 
NL  Industties  Inc 


226.693.07 
90000 

39.366''d0 
18.461 76 
1.05000 

1.050.00 
1.0SO.OO 

TJMOlW 

'■"fiSio 

4,077.01 
liOO.00 

ii.2».go 

2i07.Sl 


tmsi 

1,62500 


125.00 


2.i7«jg 

460.00 
11.07500 
10,00000 
1,500.00 


28.6110' 
16  439  39 
16.104  81 
1.390  23 
39,80' 24 
27.34549 
63  51 

U44.20 

114,760  79 
261.27945 


43.822  66 
4.80000 
8.32500 

46.71300 
3,00000 


92791  93 

U'SOO 

23,593  23 

149.'40  00 

350  OC 

29.912  00 

7,87500 


415.68089 
19  634  90 

""■39,30000 
27294 
6O0O0 

60000 
60000 

60000 


65545 

"■Mia 


1,763.15 

1,550.00 

55000 

12500 

5000 


U  S  Federation  ol  Small  Businesses  hK 

,  Algoma  Sleef  Corp  Ltd  el  ai 

!  Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  k 

i  Government  ol  tlie  Republic  of  TransMi „, 

National  Conlectioners  Assn  of  the  U  S 

American  Stock  Exchange  

American  Cong  on  Survey  4  Mapc   Amer  Sa  o'  PTwlogrammel'v 


4,20000 

7.500.00 

91590 

9.60000 

50OC00 
?5  00 
4000  OC 
14.500  00 
3.402  '7 


IJOOflO 
800.00 


soooo 


2J00JI0 


9.046.20 

2.r"  "" 


4.200.00 
lUSOOO 
1.500AI 

"r.'sMrdo 

6.600.00 


2.69225 


400  00 
1.200  00 


90H 
1.23137 


67.46 
liSOOO 

■i'l'M's'n 


UMI 


1982 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


Drijanizdtion  ot  inOiviOu^i  Ftlmg 


Bijce  ?3rk«    ; '30  RtwOe  iMnC  »vf    NW  Waslimgton  DC  20036 

Sjt3  Lynn  Pwlief   1319  f  Si    NW   »30C  Waslwigton,  OC  ?0004 

f>'udence  H  Parts   11301  ?««  Heac  Rcail  fwlai  V»  ??03fl 

Parry  and  Rorum  Assocatn  lie   .'J]  'jnstilule^  «v«nije  Nf  WidHi|ln.  DC  711002.. 

Do  

Do  _. 


Do.. 

k.. 

D».. 

Di„ 

k.. 

Bi- 

0».. 

Bi.. 

b.. 

0>- 

Oi. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

k.. 
«».. 

Do 


'>Une  Pale  c  o  Do»  l»nes  i  ^Ibefisoc  ::^5  :Vi  SS'w'  NW  Wastimglon,  OC  20037 

M  SlH)luo«  Pal't*   1101  Ml  Sltwl  NW   #?05  Washm^lon  DC  ZOOOb       

Paul  *eKS  Ritkino  W>ianon  i  Gai':s<xi   16b  L  Sl!«t  NW  »I300  Washington,  K  2003(.... 

iVaa  PUilical  Aclon  Comminee   IOC  Maryland  A«nue  N[  *3Sftfngton  DC  2000? _.. 

lames  M  Pwce  )i    1016  15th  Slieei  NW  Wasdinglod  DC  20036      

f}»at(!  F  PtmKdon  80!  Pwinsylvanu  A«    S£  Was^»lglo(l  K  20003 

)os«I*  *  Pmol  i    100  induna  A»e  NW   #311  Wasn.ngw  OC  20001 

Horaca  S  PwwHI  M  F  StiwI   XW   #1100  *as^mglw  DC  '000!      

RoWfl  A  Ptrkms,  1100  Connecteul  Avenue  NW  Wastiingtod  DC  :":36..™ „_ _._ 

RoDe^  A  Ptieis  1?30  Rlxxk  IsUnd  Ave    NW,  Wasftingtw  DC  ;;:  ►   ,_ - 

Susai  M  Peney   1129  20tti  Street   NW   #400  Wasnmglw   DC  20036 „ 

C  t  Penit   1 730  Rlxxle  Island  Ave    NW  Wayimstw   DC  20036     _ 

lames  R  PTalen  1200  '9tti  Street  NW  #606  Wasftingtw  X  20036 _ 

Lauta  PWps  2501  M  Street  NW   #400  WasHmgton  SC  20037 _ 

Pain  )  PHoenii  c  o  Oo«  Lonnes  4  Atefson  1:55  Tird  Street  HW  Wjsiiiiiftiin,  DC  20M7... 

Physioans  'w  Social  Resconsjdility   1000  1511  Street   NW   #310  Wasfwiglon,  DC  2003S 

Pwson  4  Hendricks  601  Indiana  Ave    NW  #900  *3S.1ingtOT  DC  20004 

Pierson  Ban  1  OovvC   l.'OC  IStn  S!    NW   #  1 000  Wasftrnglon  DC  20038 

Do 


OS.. 

k.. 

Bo. 

Do 

Oo 


SueHen  Pitages   1/30  Rhode  island  Ave    NW  Wastimgron  DC  20036 

lUrttia  RacM  Ptolkir   2300  M  St'eet  NW   #912  Wasnmstw  OC  20037., 
Podesta  Assocales  Ix  424  C  Street  NE  Wasftington   DC  20002 

lean  S  Polalse*   50  f  Street  NW   #1100  Wasningtoo  DC  20001      „ 

Rduril  j  Pollack   50  F  Streel  NW  #1100  Wastimglon  OC  20001      . 

lolm  Pometanz   1319  F  Streel,  NW   #300  Wastiingtoc  DC  20004  

lolin  F   Pontius   130  Noftli  Carolma  Avenue  SE  Wasnmston  K  20003 _ _.. 

Rcturd  PopAin   3000  K  St    NW   #300  WasJiington  DC  20007 _ 

PonolSeanie  PO  Boi  1209  Seattle  WA  98111  

Donna  Polemken   50  F  Street.  NW   #1100  Wasninglor   Di;  .^i" _ 

I  Oaig  Polter   1233  20th  Streel,  NW   #400  Wastiingior   [H.  ";   --        „. 

PweH  GoMsteui  Fra^ei  i  mnVt.  1001  Pennsytvanu  Ave .  NW.  :!r.  Floor  in^mgm.  OC  20004.. 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 


Prattler  Seeger  Doodttle  S  Farmer   I60C  M  Street  NW   'rn  Fwr  Wasmngton.  DC  20036.. 

Do „ 

Preli  FUlwity  Betveau  i  Pacliios  443  Congress  Street  Portland.  ME  04101  - 

Sheila  M  Prindmlle  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  #1000  WaslwglOB.  OC  20036 

Willum  Prindte   1725  H  St    NW   #914  Washington  X  20006 

Pro-Lite  Congressional  Dislrct  U,  PO  Boi  727  San  Cattos  (J.  940/0 __ 

Pro,ec1  Cure  Ix   2020  K  SI    NW   #350  Washington  DC  200O6 

Ptj|*c  Tunter  Puidusefs  Group  610  SW  Broadway  #608  Portland.  0*  9720S 

Haroid  P  Qumn  Ir    1130  17th  Si    NW  Washington  DC  20036   

Roeert  A  RadcWt  100  East  Broad  Streel  Columbus  0«  43271 0251 

Radn-Tetevsm  News  Directors  Assn  1717  K  Street  NW  #615  Washmglni.  DC  20006.. 

M»»  Rahacti  PO  Boi  67174  Cuyahoga  Falls  0«  44222  

C/aig  I  Rancourt   1050  17th  Street  NW    #210  Washington  DC  20036 

Roberl  A  Raooia  Assa<iles  inc  12?  C  Street.  M*.  »  m  Wislrngton.  K  20001 „ 

Do 

Do 


k. 
k_ 

k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k~ 

k~. 


Do 

Do 

tometh  E  Raske,  555  West  571h  Street  New  York  NY  10019 

G  Oay«J  Rjvenoan  1025  Connectcul  Ave    NW  #507  Washington  00  20036 „..., 

□aril  E  Iteclor  Ir    1400  K  Street  NW   #1000  WasDington  DC  20005 „ 

Reed  Smith  ShM  t  McCUy.  1200  18n  SUeet.  NW  WsHiogton.  OC  20036 

BoOert  S  ReeH  Ir    1341  G  Streel,  NW   #900  Was/imgton   DC  20005. IZIZZ"!.™".""™!."! 

Alan  0  Rettkm  2000  I  Street.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20036     , 

lodn  r  Reams  Jr,  95  Boonton  Avenue  PO  Box  470  Boonton,  NJ  07OOS , 

Re«)  L  Pnesi,  1111  19tti  SI    NW,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036      

Lee  P  ten.  122  C  Street.  NW,  #875  Washmglon.  OC  20001  ..._ „ „_„ 

Edward  Repj.  1730  llfiode  Island  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20036        _....„.. 

Reserve  OHicers  Assn  o(  the  US.  1  Constitution  Ave    NE  Washington  OC  20002 „ „ , 

fU  C  Retlig.  50  f  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wjshmjton.  K  20001  

WW  H  Rem.  74  Ir«ii1y  Place  New  York.  NY  1W06 

Mart  E  R«».  1250  Comecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20036      ... ™ 

Sieve  RnJiefti.  655  15tti  Street  NW  #350  Washington.  K  20005  

Glem  Wadswnth  Rridel.  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  i  AKertson  1255  23i(]  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20037.. 

S«1  F  Rietuna.  1101  IStti  SI    NW  #202  Washington  OC  20005  

Susan  Riley  1401  New  York  Ave    NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005  2102 


Employer  Dien 


Receipts      ,    Exoendilures 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

Food  Besearc6  4  Action  Center         ..., „..„. 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co  .... 

Amencari  Family  Lite  Assurance  Co  ...™™. 

Bell  Heiicocier  Teiiror  Ipc  .,„.. ...... 

Blue  Sfa  Corporation 

Cardiac  Pacemaners  mc 

Care  hierprises  „ 

Cessi^3  Aircrafr  Compnay      „. 

Genenipcii  ,..„.„..„.™. 

Generic  PtiarnaceutKiai  Industry  Assn    ,  ,  ,, ,,.  ,,. 

HerMnl?  international  _..„.... 

Indusi'iai  Biotechnology  Associaton  Inc 

Lockheed  Aeronautical  Systems  Cc  „.. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America  Inc _... 

National  Assn  ol  independent  Insurers  .„...„.„. „™_„ 

Pfizer   Inc  ,_„_... 

Researcri  i>d  Technoioty  inc  

Stop  SuCstance  Abuse  Vi3  Education  iSSAVE) 

Telephonies  Command  Systems  Division        

United  rood  S  Commercial  Workers  iniemational  Union,. 
Warner  ^mW  C« 

Woe  Door  iCorporalon 

laurel  Steel  Products  ltd _.. 

Cargiii   Inc ..„.._ „ 

National  Music  PuDlishei's  Assn  Inc 


National  Fed  o'  Federal  Employees „. 

National  Audubon  Soc*t¥     ..._ _ „. 

Radio  Oflicers  Union  „,. ...... 

American  Hospilai  Assn 

Chrysler  Corooialron 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

American  Assn  ol  Homes  tor  the  Aging 

lalionai  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

MAPCG  Inc 

American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers 

Mcleod  i  Pires  i For  Mushroom  Council' 

Mcleod  i  Pires    For  United  Egg  Producers; . 

Oolasco  Inc  


Multinational  Business  Services 
American  Academy  ot  Pediatrics 
American  College  ol  Osteopathic  Surgeons      .. 

Amgen  

Genentech  

Inteciious  Diseases  Society  ol  America 

Nalionai  Assn  lor  Biomedical  Research 

Society  dI  [I'lical  Care  Medicine 

talionai  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum 

Na'ionai  Conference  ol  Bankruptcy  ludges     ... 

American  Hospital  Assn      

American  Hospital  Assn      

MALI  

New  Beginnings  At  Meadows 

SwKflei  8  Berlin  f  For  Ferroalloys  Association ).. 


American  Hospital  Assn 


Association  ot  Bank  Holding  Cos 

Internalional  telecommunicates  Satellite  Organization.. 
Owens  Illinois  Inc 

Republic  ol  Paiau  

Banker  s  Assn  tor  Foreign  Trade .... 

lohn  Hancock  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co 

Energy  Etiiceni  Insulation  Manulactuiets   

National  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn       

Alliance  to  Save  Energy  


National  Coal  Assn 

Banc  One  Corporation.. 


American  Assn  ot  Oassilied  School  Employees  .....„_.. 

Association  loi  Health  Services  Researdi „.™.„ 

Center  for  Community  Self  Help       „ 

Coastal  Enterprises  inc  

Community  Enterprise  Devetopmeni  Corp  ol  Alaska    ... 

Community  Transportation  Association  ot  America    

Local  Inilialives  Support  Corp  

Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Education      

Mountain  Assn  lor  Community  Economic  Development.. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 

Northern  Community  Investment  Corp 

Policy  S  ManagemenI  Associates     „..„. 

Rural  Opportunities,  Inc 

Southern  Oevelopmeni  BancorporalKXi. _ 

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn      „ „ „. 

Ashland  Oillnc  

American  Advertising  federation  

National  Assn  o(  Minority  Business _ 

I  National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn 

i  National  Rille  Assn 

Radio-Television  Nevys  Directors  Assn 

Philip  Morns  ManagemenI  Corp „ 

HHL  financial  Services,  Inc   


Edison  Electric  Institute       

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Hornig  (For  Amerind  Risk  Management  Corp) . 
National  Sloid  Wastes  ManagemenI  Assn      


Do 


American  Hospital  Assn  

New  York  Comm  ot  Inti  Comm  ol  Passenger  Imes „ 

Nalonal  Forest  Products  Assn  

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn  

Laurel  Steel  Pioducts  Ltd,  et  al  „ 

National  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manufacturers   

Capital  Strategies    Inc  (For Camera  de  la  Industria  de  Transformacion  de  Nueve 

Leoni 
B2S/Capiloi  Strategies  (for  Export  Packers  Co,  Ltdi  


200  00 


(25.00 

1,75000 

3,750  00 
2,000  00 
2.10000 
3,375  00 
1.000  00 
1.400  00 
2.500  00 
2W-00 


I.MOOO 

3.60000 
1500  00 
1.800  00 
2.40O.0O 


2.00000 

3,000  00 
1,200  00 
1.125.00 

um'm 

1.005  so 


2.17572 
2.20000 
13.75000 

"iS.OOOM 

200  «e 

108.00 
200,00 


2.367  00 
3.958  80 
4.077  00 


4,57695 
3,00000 

15.000  00 
9.000  00 
9,000  00 
5.418  00 

12.00000 

5.750.iiO 
200.00 
601 86 


2.04883 
7.67224 


S3985 


360  00 

7  788  00 

8,680  00 

20,755  00 

6,100  09 


200.00 


2.799  82 
192.803  37 


5.600.00 


2.50000 

16.89999 

6  000  00 
625  00 
1250  00 
1.250  00 
10.800  00 
12.000  00 


12.000.00 

"■7.'36ibo 


2.50000 
1.904.00 

2.000  00 


10.00000 
6.381 00 


1,60000 
1,200  00 


44200 

40000 

200  00 
2,643  23 


1.500.00 
1.998.00 


5095 

6.849  75 


4750 


112  60 
45000 


51.17 


2000 
4500 


2.42065 


61337 
25397 


2.51894 


1.805  01 

632  22 

29.790  76 


1/65  53 
886.091  56 

32.00 


1.29111 


3.420  00 


3.00000 


6600 


800 


2,535  19 
22000 


1600 

19.680  04 


486.07 
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1983 


0rgani2aton  or  Individual  Filing 


Employei/Clieni 


Receipts  Expenditures 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Leslie  Sue  Rms  Morgan  Lewis  S  Bockius  1800  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Rivkin  Radier  Dunne  S  B^.  15/5  I  Street.  NW.  « 1025  Washington  DC  20005 

Do       

Do      

Do "' 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Michelle  RoChins  1825  fye  St   NW  #!I00  Washington  DC  20006 

RoOert  Branand  International   Four  [  Streel   SE  Washington  OC  20O03  .. 
Perry  A  Rotierts  8000  W  Florissant  St   louis  MO  63136 
William  A  Roberts  444  North  Capilol  St    #711  Washington   DC  20001. 
Michelle  Robinson   100  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washinglon   DC  20002 
Michael  I  Rak  50  F  Street  NW   #1100  Washington  DC  20001 
Michael  F  Rodgets  1129  20th  St    NW  #400  Washington  DC  20036.... 
loseph  RodK)  Eso  200  Dyer  Streel  Providence  Rl  0290J  


3 


Do 
Do 


Rogers  &  Wells  1737  H  Street  NW  Washinglon,  DC  20006.. 
Do  „ 


Oo  _.. 

Do     '~ZZZZZZIZZ^ZZ'"IZ^'ZZIZZ"Z. 

Do         „ 

Dc  

Do     "     "■ •■-••■■■■■■■---■ ";  "■■";""";;;";; 

Do  „ 

Barry  K  Rogstad   1730  ^  Streel  NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20006 

Martha  Romans  50  F  Street  NW   #1100  Washington  DC  20001 _ 

Leslie  Rose  1129  20th  St    NW  #600  Washington  DC  20C  36    

Richard  Rosen  5010  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  #118  Washington  DC  20016 

Joe  Ross   111  Mam  Street  little  Rxk  AR  72201 

floss  Marsh  Foster  Myers  and  Ouiggle  888  I6lh  St    NW  Washington  OC  20006.. 

Edwin  Rothschild.  1300  ConnectKul  Ave    NW   #401  Washington  OC  20036 

Eugene  F  Rowan.  2550  M  Street  NW  Washington  OC  2003° 

George  R  Rowan,  1750  New  York  Ave    NW   #340  Washington  DC  20006 

I  Patrick  Rowland  1023  15th  Street  NW  /m  fi  Washington  DC  20005  

Roberts  Rover  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1200  Washington  DC  20006,,.. 

Do  


B2S,  Capitol  Strategies  (foi  Forest  Dty  Residential  Deveioomefl!  inc 
BZS/Capitol  Strategies  (For  Kidder  PeaMdy  S  Co  inci 

BZS/Capitol  Slraleies  (for  South  Bay  foundry  i        

BZS/Capild  Strategies  (for  Tn- Star  Electronicsi        

BZS/Capitol  Strategies  (for  Universal  Furniture  Mistnes,  lie) 

B2S/Capitol  Strategies  (foiVitroaisa  Cnstaleria  SA). 

National  Enviroomenlal  Oevelopmeni  Assn  

Akin  Gump     (Orexel  Burnham  Lambert  inci   

Allstate  Insurance  Co  „, 

American  Bakers  Assn  

Business  Coalilwn  toi  RICO  Relorm    . „„_ 

City  of  South  Bend 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co  Ins        „ 

National  Basketball  Assn     , 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council 

New  Energy  (k  ol  Indiana    _.. „._„__.„ 

hmerica  ,  ,,    

Renewable  Fuels  Assn        ^.^ ..__._ 

Lockheed  Corporation „. 

EW  Bliss  Company 

Emerson  Electric  Co 

Heele  Co  i  For  City  ol  Tampa  i 
Peace  Political  Action  Committee 

American  Hospital  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  Homes  tor  the  Aging 

SI  Germain  Rod*  &  Ursillc   lie    for  inlerriaiionai  Assn  of  Firelighters  Providence 
Local  799) 

St  Germain  Rodic  S  Ursillc  Ltd  '  for  Olo  Stone  federal  Sa.mgi  Bant     

St  Germain  Rodio  4  Ursito  lid    ForStarlron  

American  Express  Cc 

Dreytus  Corporation „ „._ _„.. 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  Inc. „ „ 

Investment  Partnership  Assn  ..™™..™.„ 

Kamehametia  Schools/Bishop  Estate  ..._.,.„_„..__ _ _ 

National  Assn  of  Beverage  Importers  ..„, „.„.„ .„„ 

Rutgers  The  State  University  of  Ne»  lersev    ..„ ...„.____„„„__...„ 

WaSer  Telecommunications  Corp  _.._ ,  .,.  

Wine  S  Spirits  Wholesalers  o(  America.  Inc ; 

Wordpertect  Corp  _ „.... 

American  Business  Conlerence  Inc    „.„ „ 

American  Hospital  Assn       „ , .,,. „ 

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America,  l«c...._._ „._4..^™__„ __,., 


Oo 
Oc 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oc 
Dc 
Oc 
Do 
Dc 
Do 


Royer  Shacknai  S  Mehle   174/  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #900  Washington   DC  20006... 

Do  

Do 

Tobi  2  Rozen  888  16th  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006        

Jonathan  Russm,  1215  171h  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20036 

Oiann  Rust  Tieiney  122  Maryland  Ave  Washington  DC  20002      

I  T  Rulherlord  i  Associates  Inc,  1301  N  Courthouse  Rd    #1802  Arlington  VA  22201- 

Do  

Do  

felii  R  Sanchez  1515  Wilson  Blvd  Arlingion  VA  22209 

James  D  Santim,  1101  Hing  Street   #350  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Do         ■•■■•■•■"••■•■■■••••■■■•••••••••■■••■■■•■■■■■-•■•-•■••••••■•■-•■■•■•■-■- 

Donna  Scampoli,  1016  16lh  Streel  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Thomas  I  Scankxi,  3248  Prospect  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20007  _ 

Harold  A  Schaittierger,  1/50  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20006  

Jeffrey  M  Schell,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW   #1000  Washington  DC  20036  

Sandra  A  Schleket,  McMahon  and  Associates  1331  Pennsyhiama  Avenue  NW  Washinglon,  OC  20004.. 
Ken  Schtossbeig  Consultants  317  Massachusetts  Avenue   NE   #200  Washington   DC  20002 ..- 

Do  

Do  

Schmeltzer  Aptakei  i  Sheppard  2600  Virginia  Ave    NW   #1000  Washington,  OC  20037 

HetlKrt  K  Schmitz,  1600  M  SI    NW  #/02  Washington  OC  20036  

Schnilzer  Steel  Products  Co.  3200  NW  Yeon  Avenue  Portland  OR  97210 „ 

Car!  f  Schwensen.  415  2nd  St ,  NE.  #300  Washington,  OC  20002 „_..„__ -.- 

Anne  Scully,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington  OC  20005  

Seattle  1990  Goodwill  Games,  170)  K  Street  NW  #400  Washington  OC  20006. 

M  Mark  Seklecki.  50  f  Streel.  NW  #1100  Washington  DC  20001       - 

Stuart  0  Serkin  1156  15th  Street  NW,  #505  Washington  OC  20009 _ 

Norman  f  Sharp  1100  1/th  Street  NW  #1201  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Oo 
Susan  Shaw,  2/29  S  Veilch  Street  Arlmgtonn   VA  22206  „ 

Do  - 

Shaw  PiHman  Potts  S  Trowbridge   2300  N  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20037 


Do,. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do, 

Do,, 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 


Church  Alliance  

Cilizen/laboi  Energy  Coalition _ 

Revco  0  S .  Inc  „ 

Armed  forces  Marketing  Council.... ., 

Rowland  Government  Relations  fForComrnitfee  of  Nationat  Seaifily  Cos).. 

Chrysler  Military  Sales  Corp 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  

financial  Security  Assurance _ „ 

Inlernational  futures  Exchange _ „ 

Inlex  Holdihgs  iBermuda;  Ltd „ 

long  Island  Savings  Bank  ..„ _„ 

MacAndrews  &  forbes  MoWmgs   inc 

Michigan  Trade  Ejichange      ; 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co  Inc    _ 

Muncipal  finance  Industry  Assn „ _ 

Overseas  Military  Sales  Group _ 

Ptiillips  Petroleum  Co  „ 

Securities  Industry  Assn       .,..„._™ „__...„.„ 

Municipal  finance  Industry  Assn.. ,, ,, ,, 

John  Nuveen  t  Co  Inc        „„... . 

Securities  Industry  Assn  _ 

Milk  Industry  foundation  In!  i  Ice  Cream  fcB».... 
Caribdean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalition  (C-T(C).~ 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union , 

American  College  ol  Radiology... 

American  Opiomelric  Assn      „. 

Association  ol  federal  Investigators    

American  Gas  Assn 

Coeur  0  Alene  Mines 

Hecla  Mining  Company         „..„„ 

National  Tour  Assn  Inc       „. 

Truckee-Carson  Irritation  Oistricl 

National  fed  of  federal  Employees 

Benchmarks,  Inc  , 

International  Assn  ol  fire  fighters    

National  Solid  Wastes  ManagemenI  Asa< .. 
Rodale  Press 

Bowman  Gray  School  o*  Medicine       

Brandeis  University  

Marine  Bologeai  Laboralory  

American  Honda  Motor  Co  lnc.„..„..„.„ 

ICt  Americas  Inc  

. 
NalKXiaf  Assn  of  Wheal  Growers 
National  Association  ol  Realtors 

Seattle  Organizing  Committee  

American  flospital  Assn        

Coal  &  Slurry  Technology  Assn 

Cigar  Assn  ot  America  Inc 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council 

National  Assn  ol  Retired  federal  Employees 

National  Treasury  Employees  Unioi^     _. 

Alabama  Conlruction  Contractors         ... , 

American  Insurance  Assn 

American  Savings  and  loan  o'  Florida.. 

Aronov  Realty 

Auburn  University      

ADOSCO  Industries  lx„ „.™.. 

Bnslol-Myers  Co 
Cilmoco  Services  Inc., 
Drummond  Company.  Inc., 
Emerson  Electric  Co 


Federation  ol  Bankers  Assn  oi  laoan 

ftorida  Qtrus  Mutual 

Inslitule  ol  International  Bankers 

Inlergrapti  Corporation 

Investment  Counsel  Assn  of  America 

INCO-US  Inc  

Iim  Walter  Corp        


Inc.. 


60610 
""iMM 

\mat 

U17.» 

«iis 

16.510.25 


iiS7.«l 


3.B0000 

2.00000 
51.900  OC 

"  1.50000 
4.59054 
3.643.58 


Ml 

"Tiflo 

16500 


3^J« 


2.SIBJI0 


3JtS.0l 


m\xi 


s^oo 

3.50000 
17,663  00 
2,535  50 


9000  00 
15.077  85 
20000 
6.10000 
10,00000 
12.50000 
11150  00 
506  00 
20  000  00 


2S.0t 

277J2 

53.74700 

46786 


4S639 


SMI 


Tim 


432Jt 

Slug 

2231 
2K.« 
65.03 
4US 
3.46S.SI 
25396 


64500 


15344 

9.561  00 
S.395  00 

9.912  25 
800 


2.40000 

1,725-00 

30.60000 

37092 

1.00000 

85416 

50000 


11.38560 

57922 

2  853  13 

4  95500 

3.000.00 


2.351  29 
2.142.07 


532  00 

37500 


ixnm 


1.187  so 


696i5 


1.02907 
1.875  00 


53242 
13102 
93  66 

136  68 

295  76 


2n.«s 


an 


75.58 
«.27 


UM 


1984 
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February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


OrgOT^alon  y  individiijl  f*itg 


[motoyei  Oienl 


Bi.. 
B»... 

Bl- 


Micfi^iin  lire  Company 

Minimum  *age  'iaiiliwi  lo  Sive  Jols. 


Bl_ 
Bt. 

Bi- 
Dt.. 

Do  

SUM  i  GouM  I'Vj  Pwff5y%anti  •«  tw  # 'M  Waslwiglon,  DC  ?0006... 

Slwm*  t  Sleriinf   bj  [jsi  53rd  Slr»t  New  rof».  NY  100?2 

Shjun  II  Sfieeiun  !:i:  ;9tli  Slrwt  NW  #1000  Wasnmston.  K  20036,. 
S  P3f»«  Slwntt  One  Part  P-i-a  P  0  8c>  530  NisDv*.  IN  372l)2-0550.. 
&*gjii  P  Sliif*Y  9i9  Pinic*  StieH  touoam.  M  22314 

Do 
CM. 
Bi- 


2109 


tto. 

I'M  Sftuw  Suite  380   ;.'?  C  Sn«l  NW  Wastimjtoc  DC  20001  ! 

»ndie«  S«j«i   '.DC  M^fyljtx!  Kit    HI  *3ifiinstor   DC  20002        

*an  A  Si«>e*  i  Asaxialn   :C3G  :5t»  Street  NW  #408  W«laii|taii.  K  2I)(»S,.. 

ao    ■  _ „ 

S«'a  aut  J08  C  SIteet  Nf  *asftingtoc  DC  20002 

IrUrv  iiwtfj   31 ;  Usssactiusetls  »»ef\ue  Nf  Wasliinjton  DC  TWO „ 

SilWf  Frnflnun  t  tail   !'35  lit  Stteei  NW  Wasliington  OC  2000t 

Ma»  S  Smmors   l/p  »  51    NW   #10'  Wayiinttof   X  20006 

Owu«  M  Simmons   323  *el  Broadway   #104  MuslotK   0»  "41':    _.. 

OavJl  C  Simoiison   i62M  SI    N*   #400  Wayiington"  OC 

laWUB  E  SinM*in5  441  Nortli  Capita  Strwt  NW   #3;':  ^jsPmi-rr  X  2tX101 — 

Paul  Sudan  961  Clartson  #304  Deftvei  CO  80:;g  

SkJtBeti  AnB  SUIe  *leajtie'  i  fwn   H4C  New  Yof«  4wnue  NW  WasHmglon.  OC  20005.. 
Do  „.. 

*i|lum  I  Skiraiei  /ji  RortwHe  Pike  #  :;B  Rocknile  MO  2M52 i!!"™"."!'."™."".'." 

Scon  SAW   1230  N  Lynn  St    #610  Vimgloo  VA  22209     ,  .,.  ,     , 

Halhieeti  M  Skrabul   1313  I  Street   NW  Wastwifton,  DC  20005. .„, 

Oedoiac  Siiz  2301  *  Street  NW  Washington  DC  2003?       _ 

Suan  Lrsltom  EiseiAarlti  Sloan  S  Glassntan   '11  Caotoi  Fe«eia<  BuUmg  Toiicki.  IS  66603.. 

DetO  L  Smith  3/1  Unw  C!  Glen  Burrne  MO  21061  

tawart  Del  Smiin  905  Ibtn  Street  NW  Wastimgion  K  2O0O6      „ 


Di.. 
Oi.. 
«i.. 
Bi„ 


Bi- 
Bl.. 
Bi.. 

a*.. 

Bi-. 

Bi.. 

D>. 
Bi. 


Bi ™.™_™™__™_ 

Bi .-^^^ 

Do ~'Z'~~'~"ZZ''Z'ZZ'~. 

Do „ 

Giant  Smith   110  Souttieasl  Siith  Slieel  ?gtti  Finn  Fl  larienWe.  Fl  3330L. 
WiKiam  C  Snvlfi  31'  Maisaclusens  Ave    N£  #200  Wasliiiigton,  DC  20002, 

Do  

RaiKMt  0  Soodgrass   HOC  !/e  Si    NW  Waslimgton  DC  20005   _ 

Dartene  Sno»   1730  Rtiode  Island  Ave    SW  Wasfimglon  DC  20036     

Wallace  S  Sn»dei   UOO  H  Street  NW   #1OT  Wayiinglor  DC  20005 _ 

Sociely  lor  Human  Resowre  Management  0O6  Nortn  Wastimgion  Street  AleuMna.  V*  22314.. 

Vuicent  R  SonOiono   100  Indiana  Ave    NW  Wastiington   DC  200C:  _. 

lefiY  Soplw   UOOEyeSt    NW   10th  f I  Wastiington   DC  2^0005  „ 

Soutlnast  Alaska  Qjnseivation  Council  Boi  021692  luneai.  Ak  99802     

Swa  Industtes,  Ix  711  West  Baj  Area  Blvd    #320  Weostei  TX  77598-4001 

0  Dean  Siartman,  1925  N  Lynn  Street   #308  Ailinglon  vA  22209 

Alan  9  SoeHnan  655  15tti  Street  NW   #350  Washington  X  20005 

ferrund  )  SI  Geimain  2550  M  Street   NW   #250  Wasflmgton,  K  20037 .. 


Munitions  Carr*r  Conterence.. .„......„...„ „ _.„.„.„ 

Nattonai  Industr^s  „,..., 

Pimate  CtiiM  iHaie  Providers  _ „...„..„ 

Pioduct  Liatniity  iHooidmaiing  Committee _ _ „ 

FHjttic  Sefvice  0'  Newr  Hampsfiire     „ „„.,„„.„.„..„.„.„ 

Rust  Engineering  ...„.„„.™„™._,.„._„„.„.„...„.. 

Southern  Company  Services  Inc     ..„„._ _.„_„„._.„_„... -..„. 

Vulcan  Materials  Co „ „.. 

Gioop  Health  inc   „ „ 

Piosoec'  Group  Inc  „ _ 

Tribune  Broadcaslmj  Cc      „. „„ „™.„ „,._. 

Health  Irusl   Inc  el  al „.._._.„.„.„.. 

Reene  Slwley  S  Associates  Inc  (FotApex  Maniwt  ....„..„ _... 

Keene  Slnilev  i  Assaiates  Inc  i  Foi  Australian  Barlev  Board) 

Keene  Sliirlev  S  Associates  .Foi  Boston  Capilai  Partnets,  Inc) 

Keene  Shirley  4  Assaiates  Inc  1  For  Limited,  Inc;  

Keene  Shirley  &  Associates  Inc  ( For  McDonnell  Douglas  Astrona'ilics  Co) 
Keene  Shirley  &  Associates  Inc  i  For  Natwal  Farmers  Federation  of  Australta).. 

National  Family  Planning  4  Reproductive  Health  Assn 

Council  tor  J  Livable  World  _... 

Commonyyeailh  ol  Pueito  R«c  

F^xrei  Authoiit>  ol  the  Stale  ol  New  Vort „ 


Ken  Schiossberg  Consultants  itoi  Wood^  Hole  Manne  Bio  l*)._ 

Hiawatha  Say.ngs  4  Loan  Assn  ^ 

American  Assn  for  Marriage  &  Family  Therapy  

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp         

National  Newspaper  Assn     „ 

AfL  CIO  Manltme  Committee 


American  Electronics  Association 

Cofflpuler  4  Business  Equipmeni  Manulacluiets  Assocatt 

Council  on  Research  4  Technology   

U  S  Pharmaceopeial  Convention   Inc , 

Solar  Energy  Industries  Assn 


Seivice  Employees  International  Unioit. .„.„..„.„..„..„ 

Ameiican  Public  Powei  Assn „..„._ 

Kansas  Bankers  Surety 

Centei  tor  Ewirahemicai  Systems  4  Hydrogen  Research  ..__ 

t  Del  Smith  and  Company  i  For  American  Assn  ol  Petroleum  Gedcgists) 

t  Del  Smith  and  Company  iFoi  Bright  4  Associates)  

t  Del  Smith  and  Company  ,  For  Calilornia  Independent  Oil  Producers  Assn) 

[  De'  Smith  and  Company  i  For  Cement  Free  I^ade  Assn)      „ 

E  Dei  Smith  and  Company  1  For  City  of  Anaheim  Civic  Centei) _..„.„ 

£  Dei  Smith  4  Co  1  For  City  of  Anaheim  PuWic  Utilities)        

£  Del  Smith  and  Company  iFoiCily  of  Laguna  Beach,  CAi  

£  Del  Smith  and  Company  i  For  City  of  Long  Beach  CA  Detit  ol  On  Properties) 

£.  Del  Smiih  and  Company  ,  FoiCity  ol  Long  Beach  CA  Intergovernmental 
ReUlnns . 

£  Del  Smith  and  Company  Joi  City  ot  Santa  Monicai 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  iFor  Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control  Disliici: 

I  Del  Smith  and  Company  |foi County  of  LA  Community  Development  Commis- 
sion) 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  |Foi  County  of  Los  Angeles  1  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  ,  For  Hidden  Valley  Resources  Inci  

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  iFoi  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  Employees  tesn) 

E  Del  Smilh  and  Company  1  Foi  Norttiern  California  Power  Agency  1 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  i  For  Pott  of  Hueneme  CA  Oinard  Harbor  Dislric; 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  1  for  Port  of  Long  Beach  CAi 

£  Dei  Smith  and  Company  ifoiPoft  of  Santa  Ctuz  CA) 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  > fof  Prado  Oil  Company)  „ „,„ 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  (foiRancho  Patos  Veides) 

£  DH  Smith  and  Company  ( for  Signal  Landmark  Inc) . 

E  Del  Smith  and  Company  ( For  U  S  Esciowi     

Itipc  Scott  Conklin  4  Smith  (Foi  Alamo  RentA-Cat,  Inc)  

Ken  Schiossberg  Consultants  1  For  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  1    

Ken  Schiossberg  Consultants  iFotBiandcis  University,  

Wilderness  Society  .„ 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn., ....™.™....... 

American  Advertising  Federation         ...„„.. 

American  Soc  tor  Personnel  Administration    

Nalwa!  Assn  ol  Letter  Carr«rs  

WiMer.oess  Society 


Receipts 


Enpendilures 


12  850  00 
1.11313 

''i.M2'50 
4.500.00 
4,772  73 
9,00000 

21.70885 

12.815  63 
1.87500 

12.11532 
5.800  00 

■'iodoflo 


I.t7l.53 
1,171.53 
I.S7I.S3 
1,871.53 


355  00 
3,222  48 
33.00000 
10.75000 
455.82348 
8.02500 

7,420.dd 

1,160.00 


300.00 


3.000.00 
1,878.00 
5,42175 
7,633.78 


3.728  50 

6  562  50 
2,640  00 
7.649  50 
4.500  00 

7  500  00 
3  550  00 
4,275  00 
2.400  00 
5.850  00 

15.480  00 

2  400  00 


797  11 
6318 

'269.33 

■rm.os 

71(03 
1.350  59 
75568 
42489 
767  49 
453  00 
55.00 
46204 


22633 

10.721  10 

455.82348 

38.25 


432.59 


2500 

1660 

10,83904 

13335 


Bi.. 

Do  __ 

St  G«ma«  Rode  1  Ursilk)  Ltd.  200  Oyei  Street  Providence.  R1  02903 

Do  ._ _ „ 

lfc(y«i  R  Slaw  1235  )el1ets<in'Si«  Hiir»"''#T4'io''fc*^^ 

Do  

Henry  J  Sleemtra  )r    1000  WiBon  Boulevard   #2600  Vlinglon  VA  22209.. 

Rena  SlenTO   1350  New  York  Ave    NW  #1100  Waslungton  DC  200054798 

Sleoloe  4  Wmson   1330  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20036  

H  DonMil  Slemn.  188  W  Ma«i  Stieel  Penns  Giove  NJ  38069  _ _.... 

Watten  £  SI«3Ue  1220  19tti  Street.  NW  #202  Washington  DC  20036. 

Do  „ 

Do  __._, 

Ann  EW  Stone  1315  0i*e  Street  Aleundiia,  VA  223U         „ „ 

Harry  L  Storey,  8400  E  Prenlce  Ave  I51ti  Fkxx  Enjiewood  CO  80111 

George  W  Slronf,  2242  BarTlett  Houston  TX  77098  

Geoi|e  Strumji(  1150  17i)i  Si,  NW  #600  Washmgton  DC  20036 _.. 

Fred  Sudat.  230  Soulft  Wacte  Drive  #1000  Chicago  IL  60606 „„_„ . 

Am  Sulmn,  555  13th  Si    NW    300  West  Washmgtoo  DC  20004 .. 

kO)  M  Si*«an  1614  fang  Slieet  Aleun*ia,  VA  22314         

leflrey  Siinterg.  1016  161*  Street.  NW  Washmjton  OC  20036 

Dwd  A  Smei  1319  F  Streel,  NW  #500  Wjshnglon  DC  20004  

SulMand  AiM  t  Bienvan   1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #li}0C<  Washington  K  20004.. 

Do 


'  Scatkman  S  Cole  htc  tfor  Delta  Airtmes,  itic)  

Blue  Ooss  4  Blue  Shield  Assn 

St  Gern-^in  Rodio  4  Uisillo.  Ltd  ( For  Internationai  Assn  ot  Firefighters,  Providence. 
I     Locai  '99; 

Si  Germain  Rode  4  Ursilk),  Ltd  1  For  Old  Stone  Federal  Savings  Banki  

St  Gfmain  Rodic  4  Uisillo  Ltd  1  For  Star  Tron  Corpi  

St  Germain  Rodio  4  Ursilk)  Ltd  1  For  United  Assn  of  Steamfitters  Providence  Rl 
Local  176 

Inlernationai  Assn  ol  Firelighters  Provideiia  Local  799 

Old  Slone  Federal  Savings  Bank       „..,. _. 

Star  Tron  Corp  ,...,„ „,„ „..„.„ „„„..„ 

Moloicvcle  Industry  Council  Inc      „._„„.„ .„..„.„..„...„ 

Specialty  Vehtle  Institute  ol  America,  hie „._.~....™. _..„_, ....„..,.. 

IRW  inc  

Spiegel  4  McDiarmid  1  For  Alliance  of  Resposibie  Electric  Systems  'oi  Energy  Access). 

Cement  Importers  Assn  


Bi.. 
Bi- 


Chemical  Producers  4  Distnbutois  Assn 

Oieminova  

International  Sanitary  Supply  Assn 

Conserative  Alliance       

Alliance  lor  Clean  Energy     _. 

Enron  CoTLi  

Health  Insurance  Plan  ot  Greater  New  Vorti.. 

Oakko  Integrated  Resources         

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ol  America 

National  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatives 

National  Fed  ol  federal  Emplc^     

food  Research  4  Action  Center 

American  Induslr^l  Clay  4  Georgia  Kadm 

Angk)-Ametican  Clays  uxp  , 

Enselhaid  Minerals  4  Chemicals  Corp 

I J  M  Huber  Corp  , 

'  Minnesota  Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co 

N018  Resouices  Corp , 


1.08000 

11.199  00 
1.500  00 
2.100  00 

12  900  00 

8.750  01 
29.525  00 


21031 

2,707  59 

208  51 

156  98 

657  71 

976  80 

3  361  71 

2  588  98 

2.078  78 
2.216  25 


1.35000 

10500  00 
6.700  00 
2.000  00 

6.249  00 
6,24900 
3.152  29 

20000 

6.250  00 
15,00000 

5  866  38 
7  19381 
8,29'  00 

1.12500 
1.20000 


203  89 

60100 

16167 

2.231  19 


3.174  59 

720  40 

3.65000 


29235 


2,505.00 


58125 

50.00 

412  50 

20.000  00 

"njioo.oo 


48  38 
5  506  75 
5.506  75 
5,506  75 
5,506  75 
386  50 
5.506  75 


392  30 
6,353  00 
2  320  00 

21058 


595.00 


3240 
600 

77  13 

7.500  00 
3,i7i).6o 


967  61 
967  61 
967  61 
967  61 
1605 
967  61 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1985 


Organ,;a1ior  or  indiviouai  Filing 


Employer  Qien' 


Receipts 


Eipcnditures 


Dc 
Stephen  L   Swann   100;  North  Glebe  Road   #250  Arlington  VA  22201 
Rosemarif  Sweeney  Suite  ''0  600  Maryland  Ave    SW  Washington  DC  20024 
Swidler  4  Berlin  Chta  3000  K  Slieel  NW   #300  Washington  OC  20007 

Oc  , 

Or:  .„ _,.    .     .  _     _  "■ 

Do     „^ „. ZIZZZZZ'ZZ'.ZZZZ. 

Do "  "  

Do  ~ 

Kan  Swift   PO  Boj  607  Courlliouse  Station  Antngton  VA  222i6..„"  ".  "!.'"." 

Sect!  R  Swirling   122  f  St    NW   #380  Washington  DC  20001 „.„.. 

Systematics  Inc  1001  Rodney  Parham  Road  Litlle  Rock  AR  72212         „ 

Maigaiel  1   Taylor   50  f  Street   NW   #1080  Washingion  DC  20001 

Sunny  Tjyioi  6269  Fianconia  Road  Aieiandiia   VA  2:310 
leitboo*  Authors  Association   PO   Bci  -3;  Orange  Spring;  FL  32182....!,."."" 
Diane  Kay  Thomas  2i71  Nebraska  Aye    NW  Washington  OC  20016        ..„..' 
Sara  L   fhommason   1500  K  Siree!   NW   #650  Washington  OC  20005  ....„„! 
Frank  Thompson  Jr    1020  Prime  Sfee!  Aieiandria  VA  '2314  ..  „  .. 

Do 


Kenneth  w  Thompson  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  8lh  floor  Washington.  K  20006  . 

Do 


La*  Offices  ot  Fred  Thompson  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #850  Washington.  OC  20006.. 


Do 
'hompson  4  Company  529  14th  Si 

Do        „.. 

Do       , 

Do 


NW,  #125  Washmglon.  DC  20004 


1  hompson  >.  Mitdiett.  1120  Vermnl  Avenw.  NW.  #1000  Wnlmtton.  DC  20005... 

Dc 
Do 


Thomson  Consumer  Electronics  Inc  1200  19th  Slieel  NW  #601  Washington  K  20(06 ™ 

lames  L   Thome  190  L  [nlanl  Plaza  SW   #2202  Washington   DC  20024         „ ._  . 

Timothy  B  Tiernev   5100  Forbes  Blvd  Lamham   MO  207O6 

Michael  L   Tmei    1775  K  St    NW  Washington  K  20006  „_ .,.  ,,   ,[,,,"  ,],  '.    "  '_" 

William  C  Tinklepaugh  888  16th  Street   NW  Washington,  DC  20006 .,...,. .,......""",."""""""' 

lulie  Tippens  251A  Maryland  Avenue  NE  Washington  DC  20003 ,..„,.™.!!r  I 

Constance  D  Tipton  888  16th  Street   NW  Washington  DC  20006 _ ..  „        .    ,„ 

!   Linwood  Tipton  888  16th  SI ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006       .,    .      _. 

Ron  Tipton.  1400  Eye  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005 _.__._ „_„.„„ 

William  )  lobin  3612  Bent  Branch  Ct  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 . ., ..J!„™.  „       

Oc  .„,,... _L' 

letlrey  B   Trammell  90!  31st  Street  NW  Washington   DC  20007 , „_ „  _  JI  „. 

Travis  4  Go«h   1100  15lh  St    NW   #1200  Washington  DC  20005 „..._ ,....       Anadarkc  Petroleum"  Corp 


Thieie  Kaolin  Cc' 

American  Academy  01  Family  Physicians 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauer  4  Feld  ,foi  Dtejel  Buintmr.  Umbefl) 

American  Bakers  Assn  _ _ 

Business  Coalition  for  RCO  Retorm 

External  Tanks  iCorpoialion  , 

National  Counci'  01  Comrriunity  Hospilals.......„.„..„.,„ 

New  tneigy  Company  31  md.ana      _.„...„ 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn  " 

ki.dn  Radlei  Dunne  4  Bayi  '  'or  Menii  ijfncil  t  Co!  >K). 

New  E'lgian;  Ant,  vivisectioi'  Society    , 

National  family  Planning  4  Reproductive  Health  Asm.  iic. 

BN  Services   inc  ..." 

Collins  4  Associates  1  Foi  City  ol  Pompanc  Beac 

National  Assn  ol  investment  Companies 

Glaio 

Boiieimakers  Iron  Ship  Bidrs  Blacksmiths  forgers  8  Helpeis 

Sheet  (Helai  Woikers  ime'nalionai  Assn 

Americar  Health  Care  Assn 

Nationaf  fune'ai  Diieclor'  Assn 

Central  States  SE  4  SW  Areas  Health  Wellare  &  PeiBion' Fwi*' 

Weslinpnouse  Electric  Coid 

Chicagc  Research  4  Trading  Group.  Ltd 

Consolidated  Bank  „ 

Hinderliler  Industry  Inc       .„..__„ 

loesph  )   Ritchie  _ 

Suzuki  ol  Amenrj  Aulomolive  Clliiip...„ 

Trans  Wona  Airlmes  Inc 

Cold  finished  Steel  Bai  hslitule. 

Midland  Enterprises  Inc 

Mulua'  fairness  Taxation  Assn 


5.506  75  967  61 

3,75MJii         134400 


Dc 


Steven  A  Tievino   501  Capitol  Court   #100  Washington  DC  20002. 
Eugene  M   Tnsko,  PO  Boi  596  Berkeley  Springs  WV  254" 
Robert  C  Troup  Boi  893  New  Canaan  CT  06840 

Genevieve  W   Tuchow.  1250  Eye  St    NW   #'03  Washmglor   K  20005  

Tucker  4  Associates  1/01  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1000  Washington  DC  20006 

William  1   Turenne   1901  L  Street   NW  Washington  K  .'0036 

Biian  Turner  815  16th  Street   NW  Washington   DC  20006  _ . 

Garry  R  Turner   1666  Conneclicu!  Ave    NW   #100  Washington  DC  20009 

lohn  H  Turner,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW   #1000  Washmglon  DC  20036 

Clay  Tyeryai   7297-N  Lee  Highway  falls  Chuich  VA  22012  

US  Stialegies  Coip   101  North  Carolina  Ave    SE  Washington   DC  20003  ... 

Dc 
United  food  4  Commercial  Workers  Inlernationai  Onion  1"5  K  St    NW  Washington  DC  20006 

United  Stales  Telephone  Association  900  19'h  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington  DC  20036 

David  R  Ursillo  20C  Dyer  Street  Providence  Rl  029O3 „. 

Do                                                                                              .  ..       _ 
Do  

lauia  Van  Ellen   1 700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #525  Washington  DC  26666 

Robert  C  Vaiah  c  0  Dow  Lohnes  4  Albertson  1255  23rd  Si'eel   NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Geoige  f   vary   166?  K  St    NW   #650  Washington   DC  2000f 

Vemer  Liiplert  Bernhard  McPherson  4  Hand  Chtc  901  15th  Street.  NW  #700  Washington.  DC  20005-2301  _.™.,. Atlantic  Richfieic  Co 

Do        ^ - .-..M— Bell  Atlantic  Corp 

Dc  - 

Dc 

Dc 

Dr- 

Dc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc 

Dc      ■  ""ZZ'.ZZ. 

Veislandig  4  Associates  Inc   1155  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW   #1I8C  Washington.  DC  20004 
Virginia  C  Vertiz,  1801  North  Moore  Street  Arlington  VA  22209 

Victoria  E  Vidal  1101  15th  St    NW  #100  Washington  X  20005  

Dennis  C  Vwra  Vieira  Assaiates  Inc  1825  I  Slieet  NW  #100  Washington  X  20006. 

Vierra  Associates,  Ix   1825  1  Street   NW  #400  Washington   X  20006   "  


Vinson  4  Elkins  1155  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #800  Washington  X  20001  1007 „ .., 

Sadami  Wada  9  West  57th  Slieet  New  York  NY  10019  

Robert  A  Wait,  1311  G  Sireel  NW  9th  fkxx  Washingron   X  20005 „ Kraft  General  foods 

Wallace  Dovei  4  Dnon,  HOC  L  Stieel   NW  Washington  X  20005  3502 Louisiana  Holding  Co 


Tennecc  Gas 

Automotive  Reirigeratior  P-oducts  Inslitole, 

United  food  4  Commercial  Woikers  Inlematnnal  Union 

Ml*  Industry  foundaiion  intT  Ice  Cream  Assn 

National  Abortior  Rights  Action  league 

Milk  Industry  foundation  Ini  1  Ice  Cream  Assn 

Milk  hdusli>  founoatior  4  Ini  I  Ice  Cream  Assn 

Wilderness  Society 

National  Child  Care  Assn 

National  Hearing  Aid  Society  ...... 

Hill  4  Knowilon    Fqi  Textron  Inc) 


Coalition  to  Oppose  Energy  Tanes 
Twenty-First  Century  Group 
Stem  Bros  Inc 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies 
New  Voik  Life  Insura-nce  Company 

Ell  Lilly  4  Company  

indusliiai  Union  Department  AFL-CiO  

Federation  for  American  Immigiation  Rcioim  (FAN))... 

NalKinai  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn , 

Ameiican  Textile  Machinery  Assn 
,  Cancer  Treatment  Holdings  Inc 
Healthsouth  Rehabililation  Corp 


Si  Germain  Rodio  4 

Local  '99 
SI  Germain  Rodio  4  U'sHic  Llrf  1  For  Old  Slone  Federal  Savings  Bank) 
S'  Germain  Rodic  4  U'smc  Ltd  1  For  Star  Tron  .C.irn 
Equitable  Financial  Companies 
Dolascc  Inc 
Armco  Inc 


Brown  4  Roof  Inc 
Central  Gal) 

Continental  Aiilines  

General  Aviation  Manutactuiers  AssociatiM 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

GenCorp  .    ., 

Investment  Company  Instilute 

John  F   Kennedy  Cenle'  tor  the  Pertoi*ning  Arts. 

Mars  Inc  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

National  Wildlife  federation 

New  Progressive  Party 

Wings  Holdings  Inc 

PHH  Assel  Management 

American  Assn  ol  School  Administrators.,.^. 

National  Council  ol  Savings  Institutions.... 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Author 

Liplon  Sports,  Inc 

federal  Express  Corp _ 

Sony  Corp  of  America „.„,..„.. 


Do 


Barbara  F  Warden  815  16th  Street  NW  #301  Washington  X  20006 

Susan  Warner,  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washington  X  20003       

Christine  M  Warnke  1801  K  Sireel  NW  #900  Washington  X  20006 

Lucy  R  Watkms,  236  Massachusetts  Ave    NE  #504  Washington  X  20002.., 
Jay  Watson.  1100  Eye  Slieet  NW  Washington  X  200C5 


Biuce  H  Walzman,  1130  17th  Street  Nw  Washington  X  20036 _ National  Coal  Assn 


Security  Funding  Capital  Corp 
International  Ladies  Garment  Worters  Union 
Southeasl  Alaska  Conservation  Councn 
American  Textile  Manutactuiers  Inslitule  inc 

Center  for  Law  and  Education,  Inc 

Wilderness  Society 


James  D  Webb,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Susan  Weber   1400  16lh  Sireel  NW   #320  Washington  X  20C36 

Webster  Chamberlain  4  Bean  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1000  Washington  X  20006.. 

Do  

Paul  Weckslein  236  Massachusetts  Ave    NE  #504  Washington  X  20002 


Wilderness  Society 

Zero  Population  Growth   inc     

Commercial  Law  League  ot  America 

INTERARMS 

Centei  foi  Law  and  Education  Inc 


Werner  McCatfrey  Brodsky  4  Kaplan,  PC    1350  New  York  Ave    NW  #800  Washington.  OC  20005 -..      Natonal  Manulactured  Housing  finance  Assn  . 


Suzanne  Weiss  1 1 29  20th  Stieel  NW  #400  Washington  X  20036 

Howard  C  Weizmann   1212  New  York  Avenue  NW   #1250  Washington  X 

Nancy  Kathenne  Weyl,  '77  Uth  Street  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Curtis  f   Whalen   555  Uth  Street   NW  Suite  130W  Washington   X  20OO4., 

Sam  White  112  firsl  St    SE   #100  Washington  X  20003 

Ward  H  White  900  19th  Stree!   NW   #800  Washington  X  20006 

Steven  C  Whitney   1100  Eye  Street  NW  Washington  X  20005 


'0005 


American  Assn  ol  Homes  foi  the  Agmg 

AssaiatKxi  of  Private  Pension  4  Weltaie  Plans _ _ _ 

National  Assn  of  Reallois        , . „™ ._._ 

Transa  fneigy  Company        , „... „ „ 

independenl  Cattlemen  s  Assn  _ , 

United  Stales  Telephone  Association     _ 

Wilderness  Saely  .._ 


19,91500 

7  50000 

8  63811 
580  00 

112665 

397  46 

8,10000 


aaa 


1.347  so 
1.I6IS0 

9600 
1.10000 
1.25000 
7,00000 


169.70 


279i3 


7.00000 
1.818161 


682 

14  20 


1,375  55 
4  483  08 


4635 


UMI 


1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 


'>Bani;a!ior  y  IncJivxIual  Frtmg 


Thorn*  D  mesa   :C11  [«  Sirwl   NW   #601  Wavimglon  DC  20006    

Unnv  f  Wite  49S  S  Caola  Strwl  S*   #50?  WaVimslw   DC  70003 -.. 

**1  Rw  1  F««ing   ;''6  «  SI   NV»   '.'m  F'   *3snin?tor  X  ?IXK)6. „^___-_ — 

»l»w  R  Witams   lib?™)  SI    Nf    eiOC  *asiiinglon  DC  2000^      ~ 

OuHotte  «  Witiw   :;iMSliwi     NW   »10i:  Wasnmjloo  DC  20004 — _» 

Do  .._-...~-. 

WilniH  Cullp  «  FV:lie<ms   :i4~  ««  Si'-f   N*  Wai^imgion  DC  2«l37-lia) - 

Do  

Oupm  E  Wil50o  It    30  (  5'wt  NW  Aisnmjrtw  OC  20001  

H  Gfalum  Wilson  c  o  Do*  Loow,  i  AiBer-son  ITiiJ  23n)  Stiwi  NW  Waslwgtoii.  DC  20037 . 

i:jO  ««  S^rwi   NW   «li' Wassingtw  OC  20036 _ 

5»  M  S!    NW   *-0C  Wasriinetoo  DC  2003'   ».— - 


liniK  L  Wmstoo 
Wnntoo  t  Strawn 

Do  — 

Wallw  J  Wiled  It    "'  :4t^  V    NW  Wasrwi^OCnHIS „ — - 

Oenn  P  Witte  M8  i^I"  5:    NW  Wa^nln8lo(l,  K  JOIOS ™.-. ■ 

RayrorW  S  Wiflig  46:3  Ho(i>  »*»  Soad  Rodw*  <IO?OJ53 

SB  Woida*  and  *5sociain  inc   ;4v:  Wamu' 5'    » 1000  PtiiladfWirt.  P»  19102. 

Do  - 

00 - — - — 


St.. 
k.. 


to.. 


k.. 
k. 
k~ 

k„ 

k~ 


NW 

941:6 
the*er 


1.:".  WsMiinolon  DC  ?0006 _..,._„ — 

C^v'ianc  |5h  44101-4661 

;-:-  I  3'    NW   »6ii0  Washmgton.  DC  20036 


Do 
,amK  Wol'   192^  «  S! 
Alar  D  Wngn!  PO  Boi 
Wundef  Ryan  Cannof  K 

Oc „.— - 

Car/i  Yonl2   :62d  L  Siwi   NW  Wasninnon   PC  20036 _..„.™.^^.„^. 

Sluioo  G  Zedd   1945  OW  GalWir  Road   #:30  V«nn3  V*  22182 _.— 

Ptiilip  F  2eidman   140!  Noi  too  ««    NW  #900  Washitigton  OC  20005 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23.  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
we  reverence  God,  prayer  will  be  led 
by  the  Senate  Chaplain.  Rev.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Halverson. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  God  is  my  salivation  and  my 
glory:  the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my 
refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust  in  Him  at  all 
times;  ye  people,  pour  out  your  heart 
before  Him:  God  is  a  refuge  for  u^. 
Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie:  to  be 
laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  altogether 
lighter  than  vanity.  Trust  not  in  op- 
pression, and  become  not  vain  in  rob- 
bery: if  riches  increase,  set  not  your 
heart  upon  them.  God  hath  spoken 
once;  twice  have  I  heard  this;  that 
power  belongeth  to  Grod.— Psalms  62:7- 
11. 

In  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  these 
strong  and  wonderful  words  from  the 
Psalmist,  may  the  Senate  enter  into  its 
work  this  week.  Father  God.  We  pray 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whom 
is  all  power.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  12:30  p.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  The  Senate 
will  recess  from  12:30  to  2:15  p.m.  for 
the  party  conference  luncheons. 

Upon  reconvening  at  2:15,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
executive  session  to  consider  the  ILO 
Convention  under  a  time  limitation  of 


1  hour.  A  vole  on  the  convention  will 
occur  at  3:15  p.m.  today. 

Once  that  treaty  has  been  disposed 
of  and  the  Senate  has  returned  to  leg- 
islative session,  the  Senate  will  consid- 
er H.R.  2281.  the  school  dropout  bill. 
This  bill  will  also  be  considered  under 
a  1-hour  time  limitation  with  a  vote 
occurring  on  H.R.  2281  at  approxi- 
mately 4:30  p.m.  today. 


THE  REVISED  WETLANDS  PRO- 
TECTION AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS AND  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  long-awaited  wet- 
lands protection  agreement  between 
the  EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  signed  on  February  6. 

Plans  to  carry  out  this  landmark 
agreement  were  suspended  three  times 
since  the  original  agreement  was 
signed  on  November  14.  1989. 

The  agreement  between  the  EPA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  ar- 
ticulates the  policy  and  procedures 
that  are  used  in  determining  the  type 
and  level  of  mitigation  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  environmental  re- 
quirements for  wetlands  filling  under 
section  404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Recently.  I  indicated  that  the  con- 
tinued reluctance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  put  this  limited  wetlands  pro- 
tection agreement  into  effect  raises  se- 
rious doubts  about  the  level  of  com- 
mitment to  the  President's  oft-stated 
goal  of  no  net  wetlands  loss. 

The  revised  wetlands  accord  reflects 
the  price  paid  by  EPA  and  the  Army 
for  the  administration's  acquiescence 
to  its  implementation.  It  may  prove  to 
have  been  too  high  a  price. 

The  changes  made  to  the  original 
agreement  not  only  threaten  to  undo 
the  agreement  itself,  they  more  impor- 
tantly threaten  to  undermine  EPA's 
environmental  regulations  for  section 
404  wetland  filling  permits. 

Two  key  changes  were  made  in  the 
original  agreement  that  thwart  its 
intent  to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  adverse  wetlands  impacts 
are  avoided;  that  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  are  minimized;  and  that  re- 
maining adverse  impacts  are  offset. 

First,  the  revised  wetlands  agree- 
ment allows  deviation  from  the  step- 
wise consideration  of  avoidance,  mini- 
mization and  compensation  for  what 
are  termed  "insignificant  environmen- 
tal losses." 


The  original  accord  allowed  devi- 
ation from  this  sequence  when  "the 
EPA  and  the  corps  agree  that  the  pro- 
posed discharge  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  environmental 
gain.  "  The  administration-imposed  re- 
vision adds  the  phrase  'or  insignifi- 
cant environmental  losses  "  to  the  end 
of  this  sentence. 

If  insignificant  environmental  losses 
are  not  clearly  limited  to  de  minimus 
discharges  or  discharges  that  have 
only  minimal  individual  and  cumula- 
tive adverse  environmental  impacts, 
this  change  could  allow  much  wet- 
lands loss  that  otherwise  could  be 
avoided  or  offset. 

Moreover,  because  the  term  'insig- 
nificant environmental  losses"  is  not 
defined  or  clarified  by  the  agreement 
and  is  not  a  term  used  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  or  the  section  404  regula- 
tions, it  is  likely  to  generate  many  dis- 
putes about  whether  proposed  dis- 
charges into  wetlands  will  lead  to  sig- 
nificant environmental  losses. 

The  second,  more  egregious  modifi- 
cation on  which  the  administration  in- 
sisted could  seriously  weaken  the 
present  EPA  404(b)(1)  environmental 
guidelines  for  filling  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  high  proportion  of  wetlands. 

The  revised  wetlands  agreement 
adds  a  footnote  which  ostensibly  seeks 
to  clarify  a  statement  that  it  may  not 
always  be  practicable  to  mitigate  to 
the  extent  needed  to  ensure  no  net 
loss  of  wetland  values.  The  footnote 
states  that  "avoidance,  minimization, 
and  compensatory  mitigation  may  not 
be  practicable  where  there  is  a  high 
proportion  of  land  which  is  wetlands. ' 

The  scope  of  this  possible  exception 
to  stepwise  consideration  of  measures 
to  avoid,  minimize  and  offset  adverse 
wetland  impacts  is  potentially  enor- 
mous. Most  significant  wetland  areas 
of  the  United  States  may  qualify  as 
"areas  where  there  is  a  high  propor- 
tion of  land  which  is  wetlands"  be- 
cause the  geographic  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  phrase  is  not  clear. 

For  instance,  does  this  phrase  en- 
compass all  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
areas?  Does  it  refer  to  any  county  or 
city  with  a  high  proportion  of  wet- 
lands? 

Additionally,  the  agreement  does  not 
clarify  what  proportion  of  land  has  to 
be  wetlands  for  it  to  qualify  as  high. 

Does  high  mean  99  percent?  79  per- 
cent? 20  percent?  Or  10  percent?  The 
agreement  does  not  say. 

The  current  EPA  environmental 
guidelines  require  all  requests  for  wet- 
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land  filling  to  meet  the  same  require- 
ments with  respect  to  avoidance,  mini- 
mization and  compensation  regardless 
of  whether  they  occur  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  high  proportion  of  wetlands 
or  where  there  is  a  low  proportion  of 
wetlands. 

These  guidelines  and  the  original 
agreement  make  clear  that  avoidance, 
minimization  and  compensation  are  re- 
quired only  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Practicability  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proportion  of  land  that  is  wet- 
lands. 

By  concluding  in  advance  that  avoid- 
ance, minimization  and  compensation 
may  not  be  practicable  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  high  proportion  of  land  that 
is  wetlands,  the  revised  agreement 
makes  it  far  less  likely  that  adverse 
wetlands  impacts  will  be  avoided  and 
that  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  will 
be  minimized  in  such  areas. 

With  these  changes  in  last  Novem- 
ber's agreement,  there  is  now  real 
reason  to  question  whether  it  will  en- 
courage additional  protection  of  wet- 
lands in  the  natural  state  and  help 
prevent  the  net  loss  of  these  valuable 
aquatic  resources. 

The  wetlands  agreement  certainly 
does  not  match  the  President's  rheto- 
ric in  support  of  a  national  goal  of  no 
net  loss  of  wetlands. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  corps 
and  the  EPA  will  interpret  their  re- 
vised policy  guidance  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  the  integrity  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act's  environmental  standards 
for  wetlands  filling. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
and  I  reserve  all  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  unused  time  of 
the  two  leaders  will  be  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  to  last  until  the  hour  of 
12:30  p.m.  today,  with  Senators  per 
mitted  to  speak  therein  and  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


DAKOTA  CIGARETTES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Sioux  Palls  Argus  Leader,  a  newspaper 
of  my  State,  entitled  "Dakota  Ciga- 
rettes? Yuck!  Give  Product  New 
Name."  This  article  refers  to  the  issue 
of  a  major  tobacco  company  naming  a 
new  cigarette  'Dakota.  "  The  name  of 
the  cigarettes  could  be  insulting  to 
Sioux  Indians  who  long  have  used  the 


word  'Dakota"  to  identify  a  tribe  in 
the  northern  plains.  Also,  the  product 
name  is  a  blemish  on  the  image  of 
South  Dakota  and  its  sister  State  to 
the  north  which  have  shared  the 
name  Dakota  for  more  than  a  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  this  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

II  was  bad  enough  when  Miller  Brewing 
Co.  test  marketed  wheat-brewed  •Dakota" 
beer  in  1986. 

The  beer  must  not  have  fared  well  It  did 
not  become  a  regular  company  product. 

Now.  a  cigarette  company  is  trying  its  luck 
with  ttie  name. 

If  South  Dakota  is  lucky.  Dakota  brand 
ciKareties  will  not  find  a  niche  in  the 
market,  either,  at  least  under  its  present 
name. 

Dakota  is  the  name  that  has  been  given 
cigarettes  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  plans 
to  test  in  April  in  Houston.  The  target 
market,  according  to  a  Washington  Post 
report,  is  18-  to  24-year-old  women,  the  only 
group  of  Americans  whose  rate  of  smoking 
continues  to  increase.  More  specifically,  the 
company  is  reportedly  after  young,  poorly 
educated,  white  women— so-called  virile  fe- 
males." 

An  ad  campaign  is  expected  to  be  aimed  at 
women  who  enjoy  the  TV  show  Roseanne. 
partying,  cruising,  attending  hoi-rod  shows 
and  tractor  pulls  with  boyfriends  and  whose 
chief  aspiration  is  to  gel  married.  Some  of 
that  information  apparently  comes  from 
marketing  data  that  may  not  figure  into 
company  plans. 

Reynolds  officials  have  acknowledged 
plans  to  market  Dakota  cigarettes,  but  have 
provided  few  details.  They  denied,  however, 
that  Dakota  cigarettes  would  be  intended 
only  for  women. 

Regardle.ss  of  the  target  audience  or  the 
insulting  nature  of  the  marketing  data  pre- 
pared for  the  company,  plans  for  the 
Dakota  cigarette  are  dista.steful.  The  prod- 
uct name  is  a  blemish  on  the  image  of 
South  Dakota  and  its  sister  state  to  the 
north,  which  has  shared  the  name  Dakota 
for  more  than  a  century 

The  product  name  also  is  potentially  in- 
sulting to  American  Indians,  who  long  have 
used  the  word  Dakota  to  identify  a  group  of 
tribes  associated  with  the  Northern  Plains. 

By  one  definition,  the  word  Dakota  means 
friend.  Clearly,  cigarettes  are  not  friendly. 

Experts  estimate  that  smoking  causes 
about  400.000  premature  deaths  a  year  in 
the  United  States.  Tobacco  addiction  is 
blamed  for  ailments  ranging  from  lung 
cancer  to  strokes. 

As  Dr  Louis  W.  Sullivan,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
has  said,  it  is  reprehensible  for  a  company 
to  lure  young  people  into  smoking. 

Cigarettes  do  not  fit  the  thoughts  of 
rugged  but  clean  and  natural  splendor  that 
people  often  associate  with  the  word 
Dakota.  The  image  has  helped  Dakota 
become  a  trendy  name  in  business  in  recent 
years.  Companies  have  used  the  name  for 
products  ranging  from  pickup  trucks  to 
computer  terminals 

The  attention  had  been  flattering,  for  the 
most  part,  until  Reynolds  joined  the  parade. 

Reynolds,  by  the  way.  is  the  .same  compa- 
ny that  recently  was  forced  by  public  oppo- 
sition    to    cancel    plans    to     test     market 


Uptown."  a  brand  of  cigarettes  aimed  at 
blacks. 

Reynolds  ought  to  find  a  new  name  for  its 
new  cigarette.  And  the  company  ought  to 
leave  Dakota  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
I  might  also  add  that  Dakota  is  often  a 
name  for  women.  It  is  a  beautiful 
name.  I  had  a  senior  citizen  in  my 
office  recently  who  was  named  Dakota 
Hildebrandt.  We  from  South  Dakota 
hope  we  do  not  have  a  cigarette  named 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  another  article  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
target  customer  profile  entitled  "The 
Virile  Female." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Marketers  Target    Virile  Femai,e";  R.J. 
Reynolds  Plans  To  Introduce  Cigarette 

I  By  Michael  Specter' 

The  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  plans  soon 
to  introduce  brand  of  cigarette  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  detailed  marketing  strategy  pre- 
pared for  the  company,  targets  young, 
poorly  educated,  white  women  described  as 
"'  i*-'!"  females  ' 

Reynolds  plans  to  test  the  new  brand, 
called  "Dakota."  this  April  in  Houston.  The 
marketing  plans  chief  goal  is  to  capture  the 
lucrative  market  among  18-  to  20-year-old 
women,  the  only  group  of  Americans  whose 
rate  of  smoking  continues  to  increase.  The 
competition  for  that  group  has  become  in- 
tense. 

The  marketing  campaign  focuses  on  a  cer- 
tain group  of  women  whose  favorite  pas- 
times, according  to  the  marketing  plan,  in- 
clude cruising,"  "partying"  and  attending 
"Hot  Rod  shows  "  and  tractor  pulls"  with 
their  boyfriends. 

Reynolds  officials  said  in  a  statement  that 
Dakota  is  not  aimed  solely  at  women.  "Dif- 
ferent products  are  designed  to  different 
categories  of  consumers,  '  the  statement 
said.  Dakota  is  no  different.  It  is  not  a 
male  brand  or  a  female  brand.  "  Reynolds  of- 
ficials would  not  elaborate,  and  it  could  not 
be  determined  whether  the  marketing 
report,  prepared  by  Promotional  Marketing 
Inc..  had  been  accepted  by  the  tobacco  com- 
pany. 

The  extensive  proposals  for  "Project 
V.F.."  for  virile  female,  were  provided  yes- 
terday to  The  Washington  Post.  They  de- 
scribe the  preferred  "Dakota  "  smoker  as  a 
woman  with  no  education  beyond  high 
school,  whose  favorite  television  roles  are 
■Roseanne"  and  "evening  soap  opera 
<  bitches) "  and  whose  chief  aspiration  is  "to 
get  married  in  her  early  twenties"  and 
spend  her  free  time  "with  her  boyfriend 
doing  whatever  he  is  doing." 

Disclosure  of  the  marketing  recommenda- 
tions, dated  Sept.  21.  1989,  comes  just  three 
weeks  after  Reynolds  was  forced  by  strong 
opposition  to  cancel  plans  to  test  market 
"Uptown.  ■  a  brand  of  cigarette  aimed  at 
blacks.  The  marketing  study  for  Dakota 
shows  how  the  cigarette  was  designed  to 
"replace  Marlboro  as  the  brand  of  choice 
among  female  smokers  18-24." 

"It  is  especially  reprehensible  to  lure 
young   people   into  smoking  and   potential 
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lifelong  nicotine  addiction,  said  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Louis  W.  Sulli 
van.  when  asked  about  the  Dakota  market 
ing  plan.  Sullivan  led  the  fight  against 
Uptown.  And  the  risk  that  smoking  specifi- 
cally poses  for  women  adds  another  tawdry 
dimension  to  any  cigarette  marketing  effort 
aimed  at  younger  women." 

Sullivan  said  that  next  week  he  will 
launch  a  new  initiative  against  smoking.  He 
plans  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  the  prac 
tice  of  targeting  tobacco  advertising. 

Reynolds  acknowledged  plans  to  market 
Dakota  yesterday,  but  reacted  angrily  to 
questions  about  the  study. 

"Reynolds  does  not  know  what  lhe.se  doc 
uments  contain,"  the  company  said  yester- 
day in  a  statement.  Reynolds  does  not 
know  if  they  are  authentic  or  fabricated 
....  If  they  are  authentic,  they  represent 
stolen,  proprietary  information  belonging  to 
R.J.  Reynolds,  and  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  our  competitors." 

"We  do  our  work  for  Reynolds,"  said 
Steve  Gilries.  vice  president  of  Promotional 
Marketing,  when  asked  about  the  report. 
"We  did  that  for  Reynolds,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  all  about  it." 

As  millions  of  better-educated,  prosperous 
Americans  have  quit  smoking,  tobacco  com- 
panies have  turned  their  marketing  efforts 
increasingly  on  the  poor,  minorities  and 
young  women  who  have  become  their  most 
solid  customers.  Targeting  sales  to  specific 
niches  is  a  common,  accepted  practice  in  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  American  advertising, 
but  it  has  become  extremely  controversial 
when  applied  to  tobacco  products  aimed  at 
groups  at  unusually  high  risk  for  the  fatal 
diseases  caused  by  smoking 

Cigarette  companies  argue  that  they  are 
only  trying  to  lure  customers  from  one 
brand  to  another  and  that  since  their  prod- 
uct is  legal,  it  makes  perfect  sense  for  them 
to  seek  the  most  likely  potential  buyers. 

But  public  health  officials  and  opponents 
of  smoking  say  it  is  unfair  to  compare  sell- 
ing cigarettes  to  selling  cars,  clothes  or 
stereos  because  cigarettes  are  the  only  legal 
product  that  kills  people  when  used  as  in- 
tended. 

"All  the  cigarette  companies  are  now 
facing  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  no  longer  a 
growth  industry."  said  former  surgeon  gen- 
eral C.  Everett  Koop.  a  well  known  foe  of 
smoking.  "They  are  killing  several  hundred 
thousand  of  their  customers  each  year  and 
they  need  to  be  replaced.  How  can  they  do 
that?  By  exploiting  foreign  markets  and 
young  girls,  the  one  group  of  Americans 
that  have  not  begun  to  cut  back.  It's  abso- 
lutely deplorable." 

Tobacco  use  has  become  the  largest  pre- 
ventable cause  of  death  and  disease  among 
American  women,  killing  more  than  125,000 
each  year,  according  to  federal  health  sta- 
tistics. Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
women  who  smoke  one  to  four  cigarettes  a 
day  have  two  to  three  times  the  risk  of 
heart  attack  as  women  who  do  not  smoke. 

But  beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  when 
Philip  Morris  pioneered  the  women's 
market  with  its  'Virginia  Slims.  "  tobacco 
companies  have  struggled  to  tap  the  emerg- 
ing independence  and  buying  power  of 
women. 

"What  the  companies  have  done  is  target 
the  most  vulnerable  population."  said  Anne 
Marie  O'Keefe,  a  board  member  of  Women 
vs.  Smoking  Network,  a  group  that  attempts 
to  unite  women's  organizations  to  fight  to- 
bacco use.  "The  women  they  describe  in 
that  document  are  old  enough  to  want  to 
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a.ssert  their  freedom  and  independence,  old 
enough  to  take  risks  but  young  enough  not 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  such  abstract  con- 
cepts as  addiction,  chronic  disease  and  mor- 
tality "" 

The  marketing  study  goes  into  great 
detail  about  positioning  Dakota  as  the 
choice  among  YAFS  [young  adult  female 
smokers]  aged  18  24. 

It  estimates  that  the  number  of  young 
women  who  .smoke  Marlboro  is  1.695.006. 
That  figure  was  derived  by  multiplying  the 
total  number  of  women  aged  18  to  24— 
14.968.532— by  smoking  incidence— 23.3  per- 
cent-and  then  by  Marlboros  market 
share— 48.6  percent. 

The  plan  also  outlines  future  advertising 
options    based    on    interviews    with    small 
groups  of  potential  consumers.    "Cannot  be 
too     tough.     I.e.     bitchy /cold     (motorcycle 
jacket).""  the  memo  states.     Cannot  be  too 
cute,  giggly    Women  cannot  be  too  submis- 
sive I  I.e.  fawning  at  man  who  looks  disinter- 
ested.»"" 
The  memo  goes  on  to  state  that  after  the 
brands   image   is   established,   we   can   ex- 
plore   greater    extremes."    and    says    that. 
Where  smooth  comes  easy"  is  by  far  the 
best  slogan. 

In  addition  to  describing  a  demographic 
psychographic  review"  of  the  "virile 
female"  as  one  whose  work  is  a  job;  not  a 
career,  a  way  to  make  money."  the  report 
describes  this  persons  dress  ("jeans,  knit 
tops,  sweaters,  shorts.  .  ."".)  (favorite  music 
groups  ("all  male  groups')  and  interests 
(partying  with  friends,"  -dancing"  and 
"cruising""!. 

It  also  includes  many  possible  promotions 
that  could  help  stimulate  consumer  interest 
in  the  cigarette.  They  include  creating  a 
rock  group  called  Dakota"  to  play  at  spe- 
cial events  around  the  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  on-pack"  contests  for  consumers 
to  select  their  favorite  movies,  songs,  rock 
groups,  television  shows.  Others  include 
gambling  premiums.  V.F.  Soap  Opera 
Trivia  Videos"  and  subscriptions  to  Soap 
Opera  Digest. 

"These  young  people  are  the  future  of 
smoking."  said  Virginia  Ernster,  chair  of  the 
department  of  epidemiology  and  biostatis- 
tics  at  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Francisco.  Its 
blue-collar  people  without  enough  educa- 
tion to  understand  what  is  happening  to 
them.  Its  just  pathetic  that  these  compa- 
nies would  work  so  hard  to  get  these  women 
who  may  not  feel  much  control  over  their 
lives.  " 

The  "Virile  Female" 

Excerpts  from  the  "demographic/ psycho- 
graphic  review"  of  the  "virile  female.'"  pre- 
pared by  a  marketing  research  firm  for  R.J. 
Reynolds: 

Caucasian  Females,  age  18-20  (secondarily 
21-24). 

No  education  beyond  high  school. 

Entry  level  service  or  factory  job. 

Attitude  toward  work:  Work  is  a  job,  not  a 
career. 

Dress:  Jeans,  knit  tops,  sweaters,  shorts, 
warm-up  suits,  sweatshirts,  pants. 

Favorite  TV  program:  Roseanne. 

Favorite  music:  Classic  rock-and-roll  from 
the  "60s  and  'VOs. 

Aspirations:  To  have  an  ongoing  relation 
ship  with  a  man;  to  get  married  in  her  early 
twenties  and  have  a  family. 

How  she  spends  her  free  time:  With  her 
boyfriend  doing  whatever  he  is  doing. 

Interests,  activities  and  places  the  target 
gathers:    Partying    with    friends;    dancing. 


going  to  dance  clubs  and  bars  (those  over  21 
or  with  a  borrowed  ID),  cruising;  watching 
television  (entertainment  they  can  afford); 
shopping  at  the  mall. 

Events  they  attend:  Drag  races;  motor- 
cross,  motorcycle  races;  hot  rod  shows,  cycle 
shows;  tractor  pulls,  monster  trucks;  wres- 
tling;   tough  man"  competitions. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  proceed  on  one  other  subject; 
that  is  the  issue  of  campaign  reform.  I 
hope  we  have  campaign  reform,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  limitations  on 
PAC's,  to  eliminate  the  millionaire's 
loophole,  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  soft 
money,  to  control  third-party  expendi- 
tures, and  even  eliminate  them. 

Also,  we  must  look  at  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  organizations  that 
spend  money  in  campaigns.  We  also 
must  count  organizational  efforts  and 
limits  on  those  efforts,  be  they  by 
labor  unions  or  businesses.  Sometimes 
organizations  like  labor  unions  say 
they  are  merely  spending  the  money 
to  inform  their  own  members  and 
these  amounts  are  not  counted  to- 
wards spending  limits.  But  farmers,  in- 
dependent small  businessmen,  and  in- 
dependent workers  are  not  members  of 
these  organizations  and  fall  under  dif- 
ferent rules.  This  is  not  right. 

I  hope  the  Senate  moves  quickly  on 
campaign  reform.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  topics  of  this  session.  In 
the  past,  we  had  partisan  battles.  I  do 
not  wish  to  try  to  score  points  on  any- 
body. I  think  we  all  need  to  work  to- 
gether. Each  side  traditionally  has  had 
a  campaign  bill  favorable  to  itself. 
Let's  end  this  partisan  bickering  and 
get  on  with  it.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  and  deserve  true  cam- 
paign reform. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wirth  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2130  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  and  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConnell 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2148  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions .") 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  not  to  e.\ceed  5  min- 
utes. 


LEWIS  R.  HOLDING:  A  MAN  WHO 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  a  tendency  among  all  of  us  to 
collect  reading  material  for  later  pe- 
rusal, but  sometimes  weeks  and  even 
months  pass  before  we  get  around  to 
it.  And  with  a  high  degree  of  frequen- 
cy, we  wish  we  would  have  done  it  ear- 
lier. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  ran 
across  the  text  of  an  address  that  had 
been  delivered  last  October  23  at  a 
small  business  symposium  in  Raleigh. 
The  speaker  was  Lewis  R.  Holding, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  First  Citi- 
zens Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Raleigh.  Mr. 
Holding,  who  is  known  as  Snow"  by 
.ii.s  many  friends,  a  nickname  he  re- 
ceived as  a  child,  rarely  makes  speech- 
es, but  when  he  makes  one,  he  speaks 
from  the  heart.  And  he  does  not  grope 
for  the  popular  things  to  say.  As  the 
saying  goes,  he  tells  it  like  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  fascinated  by 
Snow  Holding's  entire  speech  of  last 
October,  but  I  was  most  intrigued  with 
his  comment  about  such  things  as  edu- 
cation and  giving  our  young  people 
the  necessary  incentives.  He  talked 
about  pension  plans.  Federal  hand- 
outs, and  a  number  of  other  subjects. 

Senators  ought  to  read  this  speech. 
Some  will  disagree,  perhaps,  with 
parts  of  It.  but  all  of  us  should  at  least 
consider  what  Snow  Holding  has  said. 

I  seldom  put  speeches  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Presiden; .  but  this  one  I  shall. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  text  of  Mr.  Holdings  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow-,; 

Address  by  Le'ais  R    Holding.  Small  Busi- 
ness  Symposi'jm.    Raleigh   NC,   October 

23,  1989 

It  is  a  real  honor  to  ',ave  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  vou  th'.s  evening  and  to  panici 
pate  in  this  program 

Secondly.  1  can  tell  vou  without  any  reser- 
vation that  North  Carohna  has  been  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  ':  we  the  .services  of  the  Hon 
orable    Harlan    Bovle.s.    Treasurer    of    the 


State  of  Nortii  Carolina.  He  has  national 
stature  and  an  impeccable  reputation  in 
North  Carolina  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
We  need  to  keep  him  where  he  is. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  I  have.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts,  hopes 
and  dreams  of  and  for  North  Carolina. 
These  dreams  are  not  only  for  those  living 
North  Carolinians  but  for  those  yet  to  be 
born.  Id  like  to  lake  a  few  minutes  to  do  a 
little  sketch  about  the  past,  and  to  take  a 
look  at  the  present.  Then,  most  of  all.  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  future. 

North  Carolina  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  people  who  settled 
this  state.  We  have  people  of  all  races,  all 
faiths.  We  are  a  people  who  have  been  able 
to  live  and  work  together  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  This  compatibility  and  har- 
mony is  our  greatest  asset  and  our  primary 
heritage.  It  was  true  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
true  today.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  true 
in  the  future. 

Reviewing  the  past  in  terms  of  education, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  forward  step  taken 
by  Governor  Aycock  in  the  development  of 
North  Carolina's  public  education  system. 
Coming  out  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
our  state  literally  led  the  South  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  education. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  how  our  system  is  ranked  forty-ninth 
in  the  nation.  I  am  as  ashamed  of  that  as 
you  are  I  would  remind  you.  however,  that 
of  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  North  Caroli- 
na has  one  of  the  very  highest  percentages 
of  Its  population  enrolled  in  public  .schools 
(approximately  twenty  percent). 

We  talk  about  how  much  money  we  have 
or  haven't  spent  on  education.  I  would 
assure  you  that  North  Carolina  has  not 
slighted  education  in  terms  of  the  gross 
.state  product  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
shouldn't  do  more.  But,  we  have  certainly 
not  neglected  education  in  the  past.  It  is 
also  important  lo  remember  that  our  higher 
education  system  ranks  5lh  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  state  gro.ss 
product  allocated  to  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Now',  lets  look  back  a  moment  at  the  his- 
tory of  our  highways.  We  haven't  been 
standing  still.  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  know 
about  former  Governor  Cam  Morri.sons 
road  program  that  linked  every  county  seat 
in  this  state.  North  Carolina  was  leading  the 
country.  We  weren't  following— we  were 
leading. 

Then  Governor  Kerr  Scott  came  along 
and  built  more  roads.  Today  we  have  more 
miles  of  paved  road  than  any  state  in  the 
Union.  Now.  there  are  those  who  will  insist 
that  it's  too  costly  to  keep  up  these  smaller 
state  roads  and  that  their  maintenance  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  bigger  roads  we  need. 
Well,  having  been  reared  in  Johnston 
County,  I  have  a  few  observations  about 
that. 

We  didn't  have  many  paved  roads.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  were  in  Smithfield  — a  total  of 
about  four  blocks.  In  those  days  you 
couldn't  buy  a  new  automobile.  Folks  used 
to  get  used  cars  from  Washington.  D.C. 
where  they  had  been  driven  on  paved  roads. 
They'd  bring  those  cars  down  to  Johnston 
County  and  wear  them  out  in  one  year  on 
those  washboard  roads. 

Well.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  Id  rather  pay 
more  taxes— more  ga.soline  taxes,  more 
income  taxes,  than  to  buy  more  cars  from 
Detroit  where  they  want  $25  an  hour  so 
they  can  sell  cars  to  North  Carolinians  who 
make  $6  an  hour  Kerr  Scott  understood 
that  and  he  did  something  about  it. 


The  same  leadership  applies  to  water  and 
our  other  natural  resources.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  preserve  the  water  sheds- 
just  look  at  Lake  Norman.  Lake  Gaston, 
Kerr  Lake  and  Jordan  Lake. 

We  don't  have  much  of  a  past  history  in 
waste  dispo.sal.  This  is  because  it  wasn't  a 
problem  until  we  became  a  real  industrial 
state  and  until  the  advent  of  atomic  waste. 
We  are  working  hard  on  this  and  are  Hear- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  problem. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  reflect  a  little  about 
the  social,  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment that  existed.  We  have  had  in  the  past, 
particularly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
rising  expectations  on  the  part  of  all  of  our 
people— those  less  fortunate  and  those  more 
fortunate.  These  expectations  have  been 
fostered  by  certain  persons  for  their  own  po- 
litical alms  and  ambitions. 

Now.  let  me  say  this  to  you— I  don't  think 
there's  a  darn  thing  wrong  with  people 
wanting  to  have  more.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  wanting  to  participate  more  and 
to  advance  to  the  maximum  of  one's  poten- 
tial. I  think  its  a  great  thing  about  America 
and  our  state  in  particular,  that  people  want 
more.  We  can  build  on  a  bedrock  of  healthy 
aspirations. 

A  look  at  North  Carolina's  economic  histo- 
ry shows  that  we  have  evolved  from  a  agri- 
cultural economy  and  a  low  wage  paying 
textile  economy.  Now  we  have  moved  into 
the  world  of  high  tech.  With  centers  like 
the  Research  Triangle  Park,  the  Tarheel 
Slate  IS  attracting  some  of  the  finest  and 
biggest  companies  in  America.  These  indus- 
tries are  paying  wages  far  beyond  anything 
our  people  could  have  dreamed  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  If  you  don't  believe  me. 
just  pay  a  visit  to  Philip  Morris  in  Concord. 
Miller  Brewing  in  Eden.  Clark  Equipment  in 
Stalesville.  Johnson  &  Johnson  in  Johnston 
County.  Dupont  in  Kinslon  and  Tlmken  in 
Lincolnton.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for 
economic  development  and  the  energy  and 
thrust  to  make  it  a  reality,  came  from 
former  Governor  Luther  Hodges.  He  woke 
us  up  in  terms  of  industrialization.  What 
has  happened  is  unbelieveable.  It  Is  the 
stuff  that  legends  are  made  of. 

Now  let's  touch  on  our  past  political  envi- 
ronment. Beginning  around  1880  we  had  a 
one  party  system  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  a 
stable  system.  Because  we  had  a  primarily 
agrarian  economy  and  because  the  legisla- 
ture only  met  every  two  years,  we  were  able 
to  attract  the  best  minds  to  serve.  Senators 
and  Representatives  could  come  to  Raleigh 
and  spend  ninety  days  every  two  years  with- 
out it  being  too  much  of  a  burden.  There 
wasn't  much  turnover  In  the  General  As- 
sembly so  there  was  a  lot  of  continuity.  The 
situation  is  vastly  different  today. 

To  sum  up  those  thoughts  on  our  past.  I 
would  say  that  North  Carolina  was  able  lo 
exist  as  if  it  were  an  island.  We  charted  our 
own  course  and  went  our  own  way,  socially, 
economically  and  politically.  We  were  able 
to  do  our  own  number  and,  I  would  submit, 
we  did  it  pretty  good. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  things  have 
changed.  With  the  advent  of  a  global  system 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  John  Medlin  and  the  in- 
troduction of  television,  jet  air  planes,  cargo 
shipping  .  .  .  My  Lord,  this  world  is  a  dif- 
ferent world. 

And.  where  do  we  find  ourselves  in  terms 
of  the  subjects  we  have  been  reviewing?  I 
have  some  thoughts  about  all  of  this  that  I 
want  to  share.  Please  understand  that  what 
I  have  lo  say  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be  criti- 
cal. I  mean  to  be  constructive  and  lo  suggest 
how  we  might  approach  the  future. 
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We  have  the  matter  of  rising  expectations 
that  I  outlined  and  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. We  are  confronted  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  less  fortunate  from  the  farm  to 
the  cities.  In  the  city  they  cannot  have  a 
milk  cow,  they  cannot  raise  chickens,  they 
cannot  have  hogs.  We  have  always  thought 
of  this  phenomenon  as  a  national  concern, 
associated  with  major  urban  cities.  But  in 
North  Carolina  we  have  not  and  should  not 
think  we  have  escaped  this  problem. 

Where  do  we  stand  with  education  and 
how  can  it  meet  the  challenges  of  a  global 
economy  and  social  migration?  'Vouve 
heard  the  ratings.  I  must  tell  you  that 
former  Governor  Jim  Hunt  recognized  one 
thing  above  all  else.  He  recognized  that  if 
people  cannot  read  in  today's  world  they 
become  unemployable.  If  they  cannot  read, 
they  cannot  write  and  they  cannot  compute. 
If  they  can't  participate  and  be  productive 
then  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  to  support 
them.  They  are  going  to  have  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  themselves  and  we  won't  be  able  to 
build  enough  prisons  to  lock  them  up. 

Dropouts  don't  begin  in  the  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  grades.  They  begin  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  If 
they  can't  read,  can't  write,  and  can't  com- 
pute, we  need  to  forget  about  taking  them 
to  the  airport  to  see  the  jets  take  off. 

The  other  day  while  riding  from  my  home 
to  the  office.  I  saw  all  these  boys  and  girls 
walking  around  the  Capitol  and  slate  gov- 
ernment. Little  ones,  walking  around 
there— just  having  a  big  time.  It's  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  this  is  a  criminal  waste  of 
their  time  and  your  money.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  produce  a  videotape  about  stale  gov- 
ernment which  can  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
and  more  informative,  and  put  it  in  every 
school  in  North  Carolina.  This  could  be 
done  for  less  than  a  million  dollars  and  stop 
all  this  needless  transportation  expense. 
But,  really,  it's  not  the  expense  I'm  worried 
so  much  about.  Its  the  needless  waste  of 
time.  These  young  people  need  to  spend 
their  school  hours  learning  to  read  and 
write  and  compute. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  you  will 
not  even  qualify  to  be  a  maid  in  a  hotel 
without  the  capacity  to  read,  write  and  com- 
pute. Hotel  employees  now  use  little  com- 
puters to  track  their  work  and  their  inven- 
tories. If  we  do  not  do  something  for  the 
less  fortunate  to  enable  them  to  be  gainful- 
ly employed,  we  are  going  to  have  to  sup- 
port them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  don't  care  how  many  PhD's  we  graduate 
or  attract  to  North  Carolina  because  there 
are  plenty  more  dropouts.  These  people  are 
dropouts  because  they  have  not  mastered 
the  basic  skills  early  in  their  school  careers. 
The  PhD's  can  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
have  to  take  care  of  the  dropouts. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  an  inordi- 
nate misconception  in  this  state  and 
throughout  the  United  States  about  what 
constitutes  an  education.  Everything  is 
geared  to  college  ...  go  to  college  ...  go  to 
college.  Well,  the  "vorld  is  full  of  highly  suc- 
cessful people  who  have  never  darkened  the 
door  of  a  great  university.  We  have  a  very 
fine  community  college  system,  headed  by 
former  Governor  Bob  Scott,  that  has  a  sig- 
nificant role  to  play  in  our  education  portfo- 
lio. I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
products  of  our  excellent  technical  schools. 
In  these  schools  we've  got  a  tool  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  businessman, 
politician  and  citizen  of  this  state.  All  of  us 
are  not  college-bound.  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  get  anyone  to  repair  a  damn  thing? 
Brother,  you'd  better  buy  a  new  one.  Forget 


about  having  it  fixed.  That's  where  we  are 
today  and  we  need  to  do  something  about  it. 
Higher  education  isn't  the  answer.  A  re- 
newed emphasis  on  basic  education  and 
skills  is  what  we  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween our  public  schools,  headed  by  North 
Carolina  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Bob  Etheridge.  and  our  community  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  The  curricu- 
lums  offered  should  be  coordinated  and 
structured  so  that  those  who  are  truly  col- 
lege bound  will  be  prepared  for  the  experi- 
ence and  that  those  who  are  not  college 
t>ound  will  have  a  learning  program  which 
not  only  assures  them  of  acquiring  basic 
educational  skills  but  also  other  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  productive  and  self 
supporting. 

What  about  our  political  system  today? 
We  have  a  strong  two  party  system  in  this 
state.  It's  not  a  dream,  it's  a  fact. 

■you  know  though,  that  were  all  North 
Carolinians.  We've  got  differences  of  opin- 
ion but  thank  God  we've  got  politics  and 
politicians  because  that's  the  reason  we 
don  t  have  revolutions.  We  politic  things 
out.  We  talk  atx>ut  the  issues,  and  we  seek 
new  methods  and  new  solutions.  For  things 
we  can't  work  together  on,  we  go  our  sepa- 
rate ways.  But  in  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
future,  this  two  party  system  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  a  way  of  life.  I  hope  that  in 
the  public's  best  interest,  our  politicians  will 
be  able  to  differ  but  always  communicate. 
They  need  to  talk  things  over.  It's  surpris- 
ing what  those  rascals  can  come  up  with 
when  they  want  to. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  General  Assembly  for  passing  the 
Bill  that  appropriated  $8.6  billion  for  the 
highways.  It's  one  of  the  great  things  that 
has  happened  in  our  state  in  recent  years. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  it's  not  enough.  I'm 
for  more.  We've  got  a  hundred  bridges  at 
least,  that  a  school  bus  can't  go  over  be- 
cause it  has  been  determined  that  they  are 
unsafe.  Yesterday  I  drove  up  to  Littleton 
and  around  Roanoke  Rapids.  It  was  such  a 
beautiful  day.  Not  all  the  road  development 
and  traffic  problems  are  in  Raleigh.  Our 
Bank  goes  from  Murphy  to  Beaufort  and 
from  Wilmington  to  Elizabeth  City,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  road  problems  are  ev- 
erywhere. If  we  are  to  provide  the  kind  of 
economic  opportunity  to  benefit  the  less  ad- 
vantaged and  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
the  more  advantaged  we'd  better  get  on 
with  it.  We  don't  need  a  twelve-year  pro- 
gram or  a  thirteen  year  program,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  need  a  seven  year  program. 

And,  I'll  comment  on  something  Mr. 
Medlin  talked  about.  Government  has  no  in- 
tention of  curtailing  spending.  You  can 
forget  it.  Spending  is  out  of  control  and  it's 
going  to  cost  us  so  much  more  than  just  dol- 
lars. It's  going  to  cost  us  if  we  delay  our  edu- 
cational program  and  our  highway  program. 
You  can't  imagine  the  sheer  replacement 
cost  of  a  crumbling  facility.  But  more  im- 
portantly, there  is  the  economic  cost  to  our 
fellow  citizens  and  to  the  state  itself.  People 
will  produce  if  given  an  opportunity.  But  if 
they  can't  produce— we  won't  have  the  nec- 
essary tax  base  and  tax  revenues.  We  must 
put  out  the  seed  money  to  get  things  started 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  lead  not  to  follow. 
Let's  emulate  the  example  of  Governors 
Aycock.  Morrison,  Scott  and  Hodges— and 
forge  ahead. 

Now.  in  Washington  anyway,  when  you 
say  a  billion  right  quick,  it  sounds  like  a  mil- 
lion.  This    brings    me   to   the   question    of 


budget  balancing.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
pay-as-you-go.  balancing  the  budget.  I'll 
defer  to  Treasurer  Boyles  to  answer  all 
questions  on  this  subject  but  I'll  submit 
that  its  been  many  a  year  since  North  Caro- 
lina has  balanced  the  budget.  The  last  ac- 
counting I  got  showed  that  the  unfunded 
portion  of  the  state's  retirement  fund  was 
greater  than  the  bonded  indebtedness.  The 
last  General  Assembly  failed  to  fund  the 
state  retirement  fund  by  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We're  all  full  of  promises  to  state 
employees  but  we're  not  putting  up  the 
money.  We  ain't  paying  the  piper.  I  would 
ask  you  to  consider  what  would  happen  to 
First  Citizens  Bank  or  Pieldcrest  Mills  or 
the  Wachovia  Bank  if  we  ran  our  pension 
funds  that  way.  Ill  tell  you  what  would 
happen  to  John  Medlin.  They'd  put  him 
behind  bars  in  Atlanta.  That's  just  a  fact.  If 
what  I've  said  is  not  true,  the  Treasurer  will 
have  an  opportunity  lo  refute  my  remarks 
when  I  sit  down. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  the  future.  We  can't 
be  worried  about  China.  Japan  and  Germa- 
ny. We  should  try  to  learn  from  them.  I 
don't  necessarily  subscribe  to  Mr.  Medlin's 
theory  that  the  United  States  is  falling 
tiehind  because  we  are  only  going  to  grow  1 
percent  in  population  and  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  only  going  to  reflect  a  2 
percent  growth.  Our  future  is  up  to  us. 
Forty  years  ago  Japan  and  Germany  were 
defeated  nations  in  rubble.  Yet  today,  they 
are  the  only  countries  who've  got  any  signif- 
icant surplus  foreign  exchange. 

Success  is  a  question  of  priorities,  a  ques- 
tion of  leadership,  a  question  of  dedication. 
Over  and  over  again  in  our  history,  the 
American  people  and  North  Carolinians  in 
particular,  have  responded  in  a  very  positive 
way  to  real  and  dynamic  leadership.  Tar 
Heels  know  the  truth  when  they  hear  it.  I 
haven't  always  agreed  with  the  results  of 
every  election  but  basically.  North  Carolin- 
ians are  careful.  They  will  embrace  soimd 
programs  and  they  will  turn  thumbs  down 
on  irresponsible  people,  governments  and 
institutions.  We've  got  an  unbelievably  good 
government.  If  you  don't  think  so.  go  to 
other  states  where  they  are  indicting  Gover- 
nors, locking  up  Secretaries  and  Treasurers, 
prosecuting  Legislators  and  so  forth.  They 
have  for  years,  and  keep  on  doing  it.  Its 
sort  of  like  a  mountain  politician  who  asked 
me  one  time,  "You  know  what  you  do  with  a 
rabbit  when  you  catch  him?  "  I  said  "No. 
Sir.  "  He  said.  You  skin  him."  Well,  we've 
not  ever  done  that  in  North  Carolina  and 
we're  not  doing  it  now. 

While  we're  talking  about  government 
and  institutions.  I'd  like  to  mention  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loans.  Mr.  Medlin  says  that  it's 
going  to  require  some  160-200  billion  dollars 
to  bail  them  out.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that 
the  bail  outs  of  HEW.  HUD  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  are  going  to  make 
the  Savings  and  Loan  figures  look  like 
chicken  feed.  Listen.  I'll  take  the  Savings 
and  Loans— and  take  them  all— compared  lo 
that.  I  can  grasp  the  problems  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loans,  but  I  cannot  grasp  the 
morass  at  HEW.  HUD  and  FHA. 

But.  come  what  may.  our  government  is 
not  going  to  allow  gross  disinflation.  E>en 
Washington  is  smarter  than  that.  They  will 
simply  print  the  money  to  pay  the  debts. 
This  means  inflation. 

Therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  we  provide  the  essential  elements  that 
create  opportunities  for  North  Carolinians. 
We  need  to  be  about  this  business  and  I 
would  encourage  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  and  all  members  of  government  to 
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a.ssume  leadership  positions  in  this  endeav- 
or. The  people  will  follow  They've  proved  it 
over  and  over  again. 

But.  my  friends,  one  thing  that  greatly 
concerns  me  about  the  people  is  their  lack 
of  true  economic  understanding  Man  is  ca- 
pable of  noble  deeds  and  good  works.  How- 
ever, inherent  in  every  man  is  sin  There  is 
also  selfishness,  acquisitiveness  and  entre 
preneurship.  When  you  defy  or  deny  these 
truths,  you  are  contradicting  the  very 
nature  of  man. 

The  Communist.s  believe  that  they  can 
make  the  new  man.  If  you  have  not  read 
Das  Kapital"  you  need  to  read  it,  although 
you  probably  wont  because  you  don  t  have 
enough  hours  !o  wade  through  il.  Karl 
Marx  talks  about  making  a  new  man  to  each 
according  to  his  need.s  and  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.  Well,  III  tell  you  what 
1  don't  want  to  do.  I  don't  want  to  let  s  all 
get  poor  together  And  if  you  don  t  believe 
there  aren't  any  poor  in  Ru.ssia.  think  about 
those  recent  pictures  on  television  of  desti- 
tute coal  miners  living  in  complete  squalor. 
In  Ru.s-sia,  a  very  small  group  of  about 
seven  million  people  run  the  country  They 
are  registered  Communists  and  they  are 
highly  organized.  The  rest  of  the  Russian 
population  IS  worse  off  than  you  can  possi- 
bly imagine.  If  you  look  at  the  .scenes  from 
the  Armenian  earthquake  versus  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  you'll  see  exactly  what 
I'm  talking  about.  Look  at  the  people,  their 
surroundings,  their  clothes,  their  shelters. 
Considering  the  .same  Richter  Scale  meas- 
urement, compare  the  Uxss  of  lives. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  people  in  America 
and  two  kinds  of  people  in  North  Carolina. 
We've  got  the  les.s  fortunate  and  the  more 
fortunate.  But  think  of  this  To  be  an  Amer 
ican  of  any  kind,  you  have  a  leg  up.  To  be  a 
North  Carolinian  to  boot,  you're  even  one 
step  clo.ser  to  heaven. 

Let  s  talk  about  the  future  We've  got  an 
opportunity  here  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  accept  him  for  what  he 
IS.  me  included  .  and  you.  and  capitalize 
on  It  That's  what  we  ought  to  do  and  that's 
what  we  started  otit  to  do  in  this  country. 
Now  in  our  attempt  to  do  good  '  we  are  in 
fact  defying  man  s  true  nature. 

I  heard  on  the  news  the  other  night  that, 
in  Washington,  there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  people  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  rebuild  on  Palm  Island,  south  of 
Charleston,  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Hugos  devastation.  Well,  when  in  the  world 
did  the  government  take  it  upon  itself  to 
decide  that'  Now.  it  s  another  matter  if  the 
governmrnt  doesn  I  want  them  to  have 
flood  in.urance.  That's  all  right.  But,  if 
somebod.v  wants  to  go  down  there  and  spend 
t200.000  on  a  beach  house,  I  don  t  think  the 
governm'-nt  ought  to  have  a  damn  thing  to 
say  about  u  I  also  don't  think  the  fellow 
should  come  crying  when  his  hou.se  gets 
washed  awav  The  government  should 
define  the  flood  plain  and  the  citizen  should 
be  allowed  to  build  if  he  can  get  the  financ- 
ing. We  don't  need  all  these  agencies  and  all 
these  people  directing  everything  and 
making  choices  for  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Us  denying;  the  nature  of  tnan.  It's 
killing  initiative.  It  s  stifling  acquisitiveness. 
If  you  can  get  something  without  working, 
why  work  for  it.  If  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  people  from  birth  to  death,  why  should 
they  work. 

Fellow  North  Carolinians,  all  of  us  in  this 
room  are  among  the  most  fortunate  We  ve 
got  to  provide  opportunities  for  every 
person  in  our  state  'hrough  education  and 
through  .lobs.  We  ha\e  to  create  a  climate 


which  makes  it  possible  for  our  young 
people  to  feel  that  they  can  become  success- 
ful—not that  success  is  guaranteed,  but  that 
they  have  a  chance  The  chance  to  get 
ahead  will  motivate  a  man  or  woman  more 
than  anything  you  can  possibly  do  for  them. 
You  can't  give  them  enough  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  work  all  day  and  work  overtime 
unle,ss  it's  the  opportunity  for  them  to  make 
more  and  have  more  Take  that  incentive 
away  and  you're  stifling  Initiative— denying 
the  nature  of  man  and  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

I  plead  with  the  members  of  government, 
both  state  and  federal,  to  bear  this  in  mind 
as  they  contemplate  legislation  and  formu- 
late the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  we 
all  must  live, 

I  would  like  to  say  this  in  closing.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  individuals  serving  in 
the  governments  of  our  state  and  nation  are 
truly  monumental.  The  magnitude  of  their 
challenges  is  tough  to  contemplate. 

They  need  to  actively  .seek  and  implement 
ways  to  unleash  the  nature  of  man.  The  re- 
sultant forces  will  do  more  to  solve  Ameri- 
ca's problems  than  anything  else.  Great  op- 
portunities lie  ahead.  Here  in  North  Caroli- 
na we  have  the  leadership  m  place  to  make 
all  things  po-ssible.  In  addition,  we  have  un- 
discovered leadership  potential  and  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches that  these  individuals  will  gener 
ate, 

I  would  remind  you,  and  everybody's  got 
to  blow  his  own  horn  a  little  bit,  that  we  do 
not  run  the  First-Citizens  Bank  according  to 
national  average  or  trends.  We  walk  our 
own  road— and  this  road  benefits  North 
Carolina.  We  protect  our  customers,  protect 
our  borrowers  and  serve  our  state.  We  are 
not  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
and  taking  the  highest  dollar,  wherever  it 
might  be.  We  had  the  opportunity  to  par 
ticipate  in  loans  from  Brazil  to  Zaire  at  15 
and  18  percent  plus  three  points  up  front, 
plus  one  over  the  prime.  We  never  bought 
the  first  damn  loan,  and  we've  been  success 
ful.  We  kept  the  money  in  North  Carolina. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  tonight. 


WE  CANT  REMAIN  NEUTRAL: 
JAMES  H.  MEREDITH 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  as  many 
Senators  know,  I  am  privileged  to  have 
as  a  staff  a  man  who  has  made  a  con- 
tribtilion  lo  our  Nations  history, 
James  H,  Meredith,  whose  friends 
know  him  as    J.H." 

One  of  Mr,  Meredith's  goals  is  to 
warn  Americans  of  all  races  of  the 
crisis  we  face  as  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can family  slowly  disintegrates.  He  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  research- 
ing the  adverse  and  destructive  effect 
the  liberal  welfare  state  has  had  on 
our  Nation's  families,  I  shall  be  shar- 
ing it  from  time  to  time,  beginning 
today,  and  in  the  coming  months, 

Mr,  President,  "J,H,"  reminds  us 
that  1,500  years  ago  the  once-mighty 
Roman  Empire  collapsed.  Common 
wisdom  contends  that  Rome  was  over- 
whelmed by  vicious  barbarian  hordes. 
The  real  story  is  very  different, 

Rome  was  not  conquered  by  the 
armed  mobs  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  one 
pitched  battle.  In  "The  History  of  the 
Decline     and     Fall     of     the     Roman 


Empire,"  the  great  English  historian 
Edward  Gibbon  tells  us  that  it  took 
300  years  for  Rome  to  fall.  In  fact  it 
took  longer  for  Rome  to  fall  than  most 
nations  survive.  But  despite  all  of  its 
wealth  and  power,  Rome  collapsed  of 
its  own  weight.  It  was  destroyed  from 
within, 

Mr,  President,  Rome's  death  was  ag- 
onizing. It  suffered  through  300  years 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  decay.  The 
Roman  people  witnessed  centuries  of 
government  expansion,  bureaucratic 
incompetence,  debased  currency, 
bloated  budgets— and,  more  important, 
the  wanton  disregard  for  the  institu- 
tions of  law  and  family  which  had 
built  the  Roman  state  in  the  first 
place.  The  family  unit  in  particular 
was  wrecked  by  centuries  of  neglect 
and  indifference. 

Does  that  scenario  sound  familiar?  I 
realize  historical  analogies  are  not  per- 
fect, but  when  I  read  Roman  history  I 
am  fearful  for  America— particularly 
as  I  look  around  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening on  our  streets  and  in  our 
homes.  Like  Rome,  we  are  collapsing 
from  within  and  the  destruction  of  the 
American  family  is  the  root  cause. 

The  great  American  family  is  fast 
disappearing.  Fifteen  million  Ameri- 
can children  are  growing  up  today 
without  a  father;  one-fourth  of  all  live 
births  occur  out  of  wedlock:  the 
number  of  divorces  now  reaches  1.2 
million  per  year.  In  fact,  one  of  every 
two  of  todays  marriages  will  end  in  di- 
vorce. These  numbers  represent  the 
greatest  social  emergency  in  our  histo- 
ry. 

The  disintegration  of  the  family  is  a 
prime  cause  of  crime  and  drug  abuse 
and  is  the  best  explanation  for  the 
crisis  we  have  reached  in  education 
and  the  continuance  of  poverty  de- 
spite the  largess  of  the  welfare  state. 
Combine  this  with  our  acceptance  of 
violence  and  pornography  in  our  ev- 
eryday lives,  and  you  see  why  we  are 
fast  becoming  a  new  Rome. 

Mr.  President,  our  democracy  is  in 
grave  danger,  but  it  is  not  from  any 
foreign  foe.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
totalitarian  tyrants  of  this  century 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  family  unit. 
From  Moscow  to  Havana,  the  prophets 
of  government  planning  have  deliber- 
ately crushed  the  family  and  replaced 
the  authority  of  the  family  unit  with 
the  power  of  the  tightly  controlled 
party  bureaucracy. 

The  Communists  understand  that 
where  strong  families  exist,  individual 
freedom  advances  and  the  power  of 
government  retreats.  Where  the 
family  withers  away,  government 
moves  forward  and  finally  dictates. 

Marxism  makes  the  removal  of  the 
family  the  cornerstone  of  its  creed. 
Our  Government  has  unwittingly  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern,  perhaps  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  greatest  threats  to  the  family  is 


the  enormous  welfare  state  that  has 
been  created.  Because  Government 
proposes  to  be  the  solution  to  every 
problem,  family  resources  are  squan- 
dered in  the  search  for  new  programs. 
In  other  words.  Government  steals 
from  the  family  in  order  to  save  it— in 
the  form  of  more  taxes  and  less  paren- 
tal authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  its  power  to  the 
courts  and  the  regulation  writers.  It 
has  been  forced  to  give  up  its  voice  in 
education  and  social  policy  to  the  ever 
encroaching  public  official.  It  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  its  hard-earned 
wages  to  the  insatiable  welfare  state. 

It  is  time  to  declare  that  traditional 
families  are  the  source  of  any  nation's 
strength.  Families  who  choose  to  have 
children  are  protecting  our  future. 
Families  who  choose  adoption  over 
abortion  are  to  be  praised.  Parents 
who  choose  to  raise  their  families 
themselves,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
somebody  else,  should  be  encouraged, 
not  penalized  by  unfair  taxes.  Public 
policy  must  support  these  and  other 
fundamental  family  decisions. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  neu- 
tral. We  become  a  part  of  what  we 
condone.  If  we  do  not  reverse  our 
course.  America  will  find  itself  on  the 
ash  heap  of  history  precisely  as  the 
Marxist  despotisms  and  the  Roman 
Empire  did  before  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  additional  time? 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr,    President,    I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


sug- 


The 


pro- 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-S.  1630,  S.J.  RES.  212, 
AND  S.  1430 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1630, 
the  clean  air  bill,  not  be  displaced 
should  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  resolution,  be  adopt- 
ed and  that  S.  1630  remain  the  regular 
order  at  any  time,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  majority  leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  if  there  is  a  cloture  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  on  Thursday,  February 


22,  and  if  it  is  unsuccessful,  the  major- 
ity leader,  after  consultation  with  the 
Republican  leader,  may  proceed  at  any 
time  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1430, 
the  national  service  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  if  a  second  cloture  motion  is  filed 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212,  the  vote  on  that 
cloture  motion  occur  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  at  2:15  p.m.  and.  if  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  is  agreed  to,  S.  1430 
not  be  displaced  thereby. 

If  either  cloture  vote  is  successful,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  at  any 
time  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1430.  the  national  service  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  as  I  understand  the  Thursday 
vote,  we  hope  to  agree  on  some  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  time  with  the  leader- 
ship and  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  if  consent  is  granted  to  this 
request,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  today,  after  the  second 
scheduled  rollcall  vote,  which  is  now 
.scheduled  to  occur  at  approximately 
4:30  p.m..  to  proceed  to  Senate  Journal 
Resolution  212,  the  Armenian  resolu- 
tion. I  understand  and  anticipate  that 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore intends  to  object  to  that  consent 
request,  at  which  time  I  would  move  to 
proceed  to  the  resolution,  which 
motion  to  proceed  would  be  fully  de- 
batable. 

It  is  then  my  understanding  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  who  is  the  author  and 
principal  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
would  file  a  cloture  motion  which 
would  set  up  a  cloture  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  resolution  on 
Thursday.  Under  the  rule,  of  course, 
that  vote  would  occur  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Thursday.  But, 
after  discussing  it  with  both  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
further  consultations  to  determine 
whether  a  time  other  than  1  hour 
after  convening  on  Thursday  would  be 
more  convenient  for  them  and  for  a 
larger  number  of  Senators.  If  so.  that 
decision  will  be  made  and  announced 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Hearing  none,  the  request  is  agreed 
to. 


Mr. 
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MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 


thank  my  colleagues,  both  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore, 
and,  therefore,  announce  for  the  bene- 
fit and  information  of  Senators  that 
following  the  second  scheduled  rollcall 
vote  today,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 212,  the  Armenian  resolution. 
Senator  Byrd  indicated  his  intention 
to  object  to  that  request. 

At  that  time  I  will  make  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  resolution,  which  is.  of 
course,  a  debatable  motion.  And  Sena- 
tor Byrd  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
be  prepared  to  address  the  Senate  on 
that  issue  at  that  time. 

We  will  then  be  in  session.  I  would 
estimate,  talking  to  the  two  principal 
participants,  for  a  couple  of  hours 
today  for  debate  on  it.  And  tomorrow, 
following  the  appearance  of  President 
Havel  at  the  joint  meeting  with  the 
House,  we  will  return  to  the  Armenian 
resolution  in  the  early  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  we  complete  proceedings  with 
respect  to  President  Havel,  and  will 
stay  on  that  resolution  for  debate  to- 
morrow until  approximately  7  p.m,,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senators. 

By  then  we  will  have  determined 
and  announced  whether  the  vote  will 
occur  1  hour  after  convening  on 
Thursday  morning  or  at  some  other 
time  during  the  day  on  Thursday. 

That  is  the  schedule  as  now  antici- 
pated. 

On  Thursday  I  will  announce,  fol- 
lowing discussions  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  what  our  plan  will 
be  with  respect  to  the  national  service 
bill.  That  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  what  happens  on  the  cloture  vote 
that  will  occur  sometime  on  Thursday. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  POUZAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Pouzar,  of  Nashville,  TN.  who  was 
killed  while  on  an  official  visit  to  Chile 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration investigator.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  Mr.  Pouzar 
made  in  the  interest  of  protecting  U.S. 
citizens  and  his  many  worthwhile  con- 
tributions during  his  career  with  the 
FDA. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  tragedy 
that  struck  down  Mr.  Potizar  also  took 
the  life  of  another  FDA  official.  Mr. 
John  Harty.  Both  men  left  the  United 
States  in  January  on  their  second  trip 
together  to  the  Republic  of  Chile  to 
closely  review  the  variety  of  security 
precautions  initiated  by  Chilean  fruit 
processors  and  export  officials.  These 
actions  became  necessary  as  a  result  of 
the  public  scare  in  this  country  stem- 
ming from  the  discovery  of  chemically 
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contaminated    grapes    imported    from 
Chile  nearly  1  year  ago. 

Following  a  tour  of  several  fruit 
processing  centers  in  northern  Chile. 
both  FDA  officials,  joined  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chilean  Agriculture 
Service  and  an  executive  of  the  Chile- 
an Exporters  Association,  began  their 
journey  back  to  Santiago.  En  route, 
their  small  plane  crashed  and  every- 
one on  board  perished. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
depends  heavily  on  the  expertise  and 
commitment  of  its  people.  Throughout 
its  history,  the  FDA  has  distinguished 
itself  as  the  national  guardian  of  con- 
sumer safety.  The  dedicated  people 
who  shoulder  the  burdens  imposed  on 
the  FDA  have  created  and  supported  a 
system  to  ensure  a  safe  food  and  drug 
supply  that  is  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Pouzar  was  one  of  these  people. 
Throughout  his  long  career  with  the 
FDA.  Patrick  Pouzar  made  public  serv- 
ice his  highest  priority.  He  and  his  col 
league  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  their 
many  contributions  to  the  betterment 
of  American  society  will  endure. 

I  know  that  all  Tennesseans  join  me 
in  extending  to  Mr.  Pouzars  mother. 
wife,  and  three  daughters  our  condo- 
lences and  prayers  during  this  very 
difficult  period.  Our  sympathies  also 
go  to  the  families  of  Mr.  Harty.  the 
Chilean  officials,  and  the  planes  pilot. 

Finally  I  want  to  express  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Chilean  Government 
and  to  Ambassador  Errazuriz  for  their 
diligence  and  compassion  in  expediting 
the  return  of  Mr.  Pouzar  and  his  col- 
league to  their  homeland. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BETTY  NIXON 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and 
fellow  Tennessean.  Betty  Nixon.  Betty 
has  worked  tirelessly  for  our  State 
over  the  years,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
have  her  on  my  staff  here  in  Washing- 
ton last  year. 

Now,  I  have  known  and  admired 
Betty  Nixon  for  many  years.  As  a  12- 
year  member  of  the  Nashville  City 
Council  and  an  activist  deeply  commit- 
ted to  bettering  our  State,  Betty  has 
played  a  key  role  in  Nashville's  efforts 
to  improve  housing  conditions,  better 
transportation,  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic development.  Betty  has  earned 
respect  and  gratitude  all  across  our 
State  for  her  work,  and  I  can  only  add 
to  those  sentiments. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Services,  Federal- 
ism, and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  I  chair,  Betty  Nixon  used  her 
experience  with  local  government  to 
help  us  here  at  the  Federal  level 
better  serve  our  States  and  localities. 
For  example,  she  looked  at  the  mas- 
sive problem  of  the  decay  of  Americas 
infrastructure  and  recognized  the  need 
to  open  up  a  dialog  on  the  issue  be- 


tween infrastructure  experts  and 
State,  Federal,  and  local  legislators. 
Betty  succeeded  in  facilitating  such  a 
dialog  which  provided  valuable  guid- 
ance to  local  officials  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  praising 
Betty  Nixon  for  quite  some  time.  But 
most  importantly,  let  me  say  that 
Betty  is  a  trusted  and  valued  friend. 
From  our  days  together  at  Hillsboro 
High  School,  to  her  work  as  my  cam- 
paign manager,  to  today,  Betty  is 
someone  who  merits  my  admiration 
and  gratitude.  And  I  can  add  with 
pride  that  Betty  Nixon  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  popular  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  history  of  Nashville. 

As  of  the  first  of  this  year,  Nashville 
is  again  fortunate  to  have  Betty  Nixon 
living  and  working  within  its  borders. 
As  much  as  we  here  in  Washington 
will  miss  Betty,  I  know  that  she  will  do 
an  outstanding  job  in  her  new  role  as- 
sisting Vanderbilt  University  in  its 
local.  State  and  Federal  relations.  I 
know  my  alma  mater  will  benefit 
greatly  from  her  service,  and  I  wish 
Betty  Nixon  the  very  best. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1.802d  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  captivity  in 
Beirut. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  Mr. 
Andersons  sister.  Peggy  Say— who  has 
been  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  free  her 
brother— recently  began  a  ■journey  of 
peace,  reconciliation,  and  hope"  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  further  international 
support  for  her  most  noble  cause.  Mrs. 
Say  has  met  or  will  meet  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie, 
UNESCO  Director-General  Frederico 
Mayor.  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Farouk  al-Sharaa.  and  Yasir  Arafat. 

I  would  like  to  wish  Mrs.  Say  well  in 
her  travels  and  reiterate  my  respect 
and  steadfast  support  for  her  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  detailing 
Peggy  Say's  tour  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  Feb.  9.  1990) 

Peggy  Say  Ljvunches  Tbip  in  Bid  To  Free 
Brother 

New  York— Peggy  Say.  sister  of  Terry 
Anderson,  the  longest-held  Western  hostage 
m  Lebanon.  Is  launching  a  ■journey  of 
peace,  reconciliation  and  hope"  to  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  in  a  bid  to  free  her 
brother. 

Mrs,  Say  will  meet  today  with  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  to 
begin  her  mission,  which  will  include  meet- 
ings with  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Rome,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Robert  Runcie, 


in  London  and  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation Chief  Yasser  Arafat. 

■'In  Terry's  last  videotape  in  October  1988, 
he  asked  that  the  United  States  use  its  in- 
fluence in  a  positive,  not  a  negative  way." 
she  said.  "I  intend  to  make  that  same 
appeal  to  all  of  those  who  may  have  influ- 
ence in  this  hostage  situation." 

"I  want  to  appeal  for  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  all  people  in  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing these  innocent  hostages."  she  added. 

Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspond- 
ent for  the  Associated  Press,  was  seized 
March  16.  1985.  in  Beirut.  Seventeen  other 
Western  hostages— seven  Americans,  four 
Britons,  two  West  Germans,  two  Swiss,  an 
Italian  and  an  Irishman— are  being  held  in 
Lebanon. 

During  the  tour.  Mrs.  Say  and  AP  execu- 
tives also  will  meet  with  the  European  Par- 
liament's Committee  on  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg,  France;  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land; UNESCO  Director  General  Federico 
Mayor  in  Paris  and  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Farouk  al-Sharaa  in  Damascus. 

Mrs.  Say  said  efforts  to  meet  with  Iranian 
officials  received  no  response.  Sheik  Mo- 
hammed Hussein  Fadlallah.  spiritual  head 
of  Hezbollah,  the  pro-Iranian  Shiite  Moslem 
movement  in  Lebanon,  declined  to  meet 
with  the  group  outside  Lebanon. 

Anderson  is  being  held  by  a  group  calling 
itself  Islamic  Jihad,  or  Islamic  Holy  War. 
generally  believed  to  be  one  of  several 
groups  operating  under  the  umbrella  of 
Hezbollah. 

The  AP  delegation  includes  photographer 
Donald  Mell,  who  was  with  Anderson  when 
he  was  kidnapped,  and  Larry  Heinzerling. 
who  has  been  serving  as  special  assistant  to 
AP  President  and  General  Manager  Ixjuis 
D.  Boccardi  on  the  Anderson  case. 

"The  approach  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Terry's  captivity  carries  with  it  the  clear 
message  that  there  is  no  point  in  continuing 
his  cruel  ordeal."  Boccardi  said  of  the  tour. 

"Our  group  will  try  to  convey  publicly 
what  we  have  tried  to  convey  privately— 
that  is.  that  in  the  name  of  humanity,  it  is 
time  for  Terry  Anderson  to  be  allowed  to 
come  home." 

Public  and  private  efforts  throughout  the 
world,  involving  scores  of  governments,  or- 
ganizations and  individuals,  have  failed  to 
obtain  Anderson's  freedom. 

Most  visible  in  these  efforts  has  been  An- 
derson's sister,  who  has  campaigned  tireless- 
ly on  her  brother's  behalf.  The  Associated 
Press  has  supported  Mrs.  Say's  efforts  and 
pressed  its  own  efforts  to  win  Anderson's  re- 
lease. 

Mrs.  Say.  formerly  of  Batavia.  N.Y..  and 
now  of  Cadiz,  KY.  said  church  groups  in 
Buffalo  and  Batavia  plan  to  organize  a  na- 
tionwide fast  and  prayer  through  March  16 
"for  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
the  Middle  East."  Anderson  graduated  from 
Batavia  High  School. 

The  Buffalo  Area  Metropolitan  Ministers 
called  on  Americans  to  select  a  day  or  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer  in  support  of  the  hos- 
tages, culminating  in  a  24-hour  fast  l)egin- 
ning  the  evening  of  March  15. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  White,  executive 
director  of  BAMM.  could  not  be  reached  for 
additional  information  on  the  group's  plans. 

[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Feb.  14.  1990] 

Pope  Tells  Mrs.  Say  He  Prays  for 
Captives 
Vatican   City.— Pope  John   Paul   II   met 
Wednesday  with  the  sister  of  Terry  Ander- 


son, the  longest-held  Western  hostage  in 
Lebanon,  and  said  he  would  pray  for  him 
and  for  an  end  to  the  bloody  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  country. 

'Your  brother  is  a  journalist  and  he  is  a 
hostage.  This  is  a  terrible,  terrible  thing,  " 
John  Paul  told  Peggy  Say,  speaking  in  Eng 
lish. 

Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspond- 
ent for  The  Associated  Pre.ss,  was  seized  in 
Beirut  on  March  16.  1985. 

Mrs.  Say,  formerly,  like  her  brother,  a 
resident  of  Batavia.  NY.,  was  received  in 
private  audience  by  the  pope  during  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  in  efforts  to 
free  her  brother. 

She  said  the  pope  as.sured  her  that  "he 
would  be  praying  with  me.  as  he  does  every 
day,  for  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Lebanon 
and  peace  and  reronrlliation  for  the  people 
there." 

She  added  the  Pope  John  Paul  said  he 
would  pray  "for  not  only  Terry  Anderson 
but  all  of  the  hostages." 

Mrs.  Say  recalled  to  the  pope  how  another 
American  hostage,  a  Catholic  priest,  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco.  had  celebrated 
Mass  for  Anderson  using  bits  of  dried  bread 
and  water  instead  of  wine.  Anderson  had 
pulled  fibers  from  his  floor  mat  and  made 
rosaries  for  the  two  of  them,  she  told  the 
pontiff. 

Father  Jenco  was  freed  in  1986  after 
nearly  19  months  as  a  hostage  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  pope  before  returning  to  the 
United  States. 

After  the  audience,  Mrs.  Say  met  with  re- 
porters before  heading  to  the  next  stop  on 
her  tour,  the  European  Parliament's  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg, 
Prance. 

Seventeen  other  Western  hostages— seven 
Americans,  four  Britons,  two  West  Ger- 
mans, two  Swiss,  an  Italian  and  an  Irish- 
man—are being  held  in  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Say  showed  Pope  John  Paul  a  photo 
of  Anderson's  daughter.  Sulome.  who  was 
born  several  months  after  he  was  taken  hos- 
tage, and  an  older  daugher.  Gabrielle.  now 
14. 

Larry  Heinzerling.  who  has  been  serving 
as  a  special  assistant  to  AP  President  and 
General  Manager  Louis  D.  Boccardi  on  the 
Anderson  case,  also  attended  the  audience. 

Before  coming  to  Rome,  Mrs.  Say  and  AP 
executives  met  with  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. 

They  will  also  meet  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Robert  Runcie.  in  London. 
UNESCO  Director  General  Federico  Mayor 
in  Paris  and  Syrian  Foreign  Minister 
Farouk  al-Sharaa  in  Damascus. 

The  group  also  hopes  to  meet  with  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  Chief  Yasser 
Arafat. 

Mrs.  Say,  w'ho  now  lives  in  Cadiz.  KY.  has 
said  efforts  to  meet  with  Iranian  officials  re- 
ceived no  response.  Sheik  Mohammed  Hus- 
sein Fadlallah.  spiritual  head  of  Hezbollah, 
the  pro-Iranian  Shiite  Muslim  movement  in 
Lebanon,  declined  to  meet  with  the  group 
outside  Lebanon. 

Anderson  is  being  held  by  a  group  calling 
itself  Islamic  Jihad  or  Islamic  Holy  War. 
generally  believed  to  be  one  of  several 
groups  operating  under  the  umbrella  of 
Hezbollah. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18.  1990] 

Arafat  Meets  Peggy  Say 
Tunis.— Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
leader  Yasser  Arafat  promised  the  sister  of 
American  hostage  Terry  Anderson  that  he 


will  do  his  "very  best"  to  help  free  Anderson 
and  the  other  17  Westerners  held  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  PLO  chairman  met  for  an  hour  with 
Andersons  sister.  Peggy  Say,  in  the  dining 
room  of  his  well-guarded  mansion  overlook- 
ing the  Mediterranean  in  the  Tunisian  cap- 
ital, where  the  PLO  has  its  headquarters. 

I  am  doing  my  very  best  to  get  the  hos- 
tages released, '■  he  told  Say.  "I  shall  contin- 
ue to  do  this  because  I  consider  it  my  duty. 
With  the  fanantical  groups  holding  them,  it 
is  not  an  easy  task.  But  I  promise  you  that  I 
will  do  my  utmost." 


AIRLINE  ISSUES 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  recently  honored  to  participate  in 
a  local  radio  production  called  Capital 
Commentary,  which  airs  on  WGMS- 
FM,  This  radio  station  runs  "Capital 
Commentary  "  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  a  public  service  to  its  listeners. 
I  commend  WGMS  for  offering  this 
opportunity  to  address  important  sub- 
jects. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  transcript  of  my  comments 
for  the  "Capital  Commentary"  Pro- 
gram. 

Capital  Commentary 

This  is  South  Dakota  Senator  Larry  Pres- 
sler. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Transportation  Committee,  and  air- 
lines are  a  major  topic  before  us  in  1990. 

The  issue  of  air  safety  affects  everyone 
who  flies.  Also,  the  issue  of  ticket  pricing 
and  the  growing  monopolies  in  the  Ameri- 
can airline  system  are  a  great  concern  to  us 
on  the  committee. 

The  issue  of  foreign  ownership  of  some  of 
our  airlines  must  be  faced.  Also,  the  average 
traveler  is  very  concerned  about  ticket 
prices.  Now,  it's  true  that  you  can  get  a  very 
good  deal  on  airline  ticket  prices  if  you  can 
plan  far  In  advance  and  buy  a  Super  Saver. 
But  if  you  suddenly  have  to  go  to  an  event, 
a  funeral,  or  a  business  engagement,  for  ex- 
ample, that  you  can  only  plan  a  few  days  in 
advance,  you  can  be  stuck  with  paying  very 
high  airline  tickets. 

There's  also  a  problem  with  the  small  air- 
ports in  places  such  as  South  Dakota  where 
we  do  not  have  a  hub  airport.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram to  help  out  those  smaller  town  areas. 

Then  there's  the  issue  of  airport  conges- 
tion at  airports  for  airplanes  and  the  grid- 
lock of  just  getting  to  and  from  airports. 

We  have  many  challenges  in  our  society 
and  in  the  Senate  Transportation  Commit- 
tee to  address  In  1990  regarding  air  service 
for  our  citizens. 

This  is  Senator  Larry  Pressler  for  Cap 
ital  Commentary.  ' 


MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr,  President,  a  very 
wise  man  once  noted  that  youth  is  not 
a  time  of  life— it  is  a  state  of  mind. 
There  is  no  one  who  better  personifies 
this  adage  than  a  great  lady  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  our  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

At  the  age  of  92,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing   that   the   youthful   spirit   of 


Senator  Smith  cannot  undertake.  Not 
long  ago  she  climbed  aboard  a  Ski-Doo 
486  snowmobile  for  a  ride  with  her 
niece  in  the  frigid  Maine  winter.  She 
travels  frequently,  tends  to  the  Marga- 
ret Chase  Smith  Library  in  her  be- 
loved Skowhegan,  keeps  up  with  vol- 
umes of  correspondence  and  lectures 
frequently. 

An  article  detailing  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  remarkable  woman  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
newspaper  Roll  Call,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  Senate  colleagues 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Feisty  Ex -Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
92,  Is  Still  Riding  Snowmobiles.  Pol- 
lowing  Politics 

(By  Karen  Foerstel) 

In  1948,  she  became  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Sixteen 
years  later,  she  was  the  first  woman  to  have 
her  name  placed  In  nomination  for  presi- 
dent at  the  convention  of  a  major  party. 

And  today,  at  the  age  of  92,  former  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Maine)  is  again 
making  headlines,  this  lime  not  for  her  po- 
litical moves  but  for  her  maneuvering  on  a 
snowmobile. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  Smith,  who  celebrated 
her  92nd  birthday  this  past  Dec.  14.  braved 
15-degree  Maine  temperatures,  hopped  onto 
the  back  of  a  Ski-Doo  486  with  her  niece, 
and  was  off  to  the  hills  for  a  day  of  snowmo- 
blling. 

It  hit  the  papers  for  some  reason."  Smith 
.said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  her  home 
in  Skowhegan.  Maine,  on  Monday.  "I  dont 
know  what  I  did. '" 

Smith,  who  lives  on  her  own  in  the  house 
she  designed  40  years  ago.  first  came  to 
public  attention  In  1940  when  she  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  her  husband. 
Rep.  Cl.vde  Smith  (R-Maine).  who  had  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 

Urged  by  her  husbands  friends  to  run  for 
the  seat,  the  42-year-old  widow  won  easily. 

I  never  had  any  dream  of  such  a  thing," 
Smith  said  of  her  unexpected  entrance  into 
the  political  arena.  But  I  had  his  business 
to  take  care  of." 

After  serving  a  quiet  six  years  in  the 
House,  Smith  was  told  by  a  friend  that  she 
had  "reached  her  peak"  in  politics  and  had 
no  place  to  go  but    downhill." 

It  was  this  statement.  Smith  says,  that 
made  her  determined  to  move  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Forty-one  years  ago.  Smith 
was  elected  to  the  US  Senate. 

In  1950.  as  a  freshman,  she  delivered  her 
now-famous  Declaration  of  Conscience" 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  denouncing  the 
tactics  of  her  colleague  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy 
(R-Wis). 

I  think  if  I  go  down  in  history,  it  would 
be  for  that."  Smith  said  in  her  soft  and 
shakey  voice.  It  called  attention  .  .  .  as  lo 
how  serious  this  was.  He  was  attacking  edu- 
cators, politicians  .  .  .  everybody." 

Smith's  speech  placed  her  on  the  McCar- 
thy hit-list.  His  first  act  of  retaliation,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Executive 
Expenditures  (now  Government  Oper- 
ations) Committee,  was  to  kick  Smith  off 
the  subcommittee  on  permanent  investiga- 
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tions  and  replace   her  with   newly  elected 
Sen.  Richard  Milhous  Nixon  (R-Calif ). 

Six  years  later.  Smith  was  chosen  by  her 
party  to  debate  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  FDR's 
widow,  on  'Pace  the  Nation"  during  the  Ei 
senhower/Stevenson  presidential  race 

And  in  1964.  Smith  announced  her  own 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  saying.  Because  of  these  very 
impelling  reasons  against  my  running.  I 
have  decided  that  I  shall  enter  the  New 
Hampshire  Presidential  preferential  pri 
mary  and  the  Illinois  primary." 

Today.  Smith  is  still  fighting  the  odds.  In 
Noveml)er  she  overcame  a  bout  with  food 
poisoning  which  hospitalized  her  for  eight 
days. 

She's  now  back  at  full  speed,  attending 
local  political  functions,  lecturing  to  com 
munity  groups,  and  giving  a  good  many 
interviews."' 

She  still  stays  in  touch  with  several  cur 
rent  Members  of  Congress -although  she 
declined  to  mention  any  names— and  keeps 
up  with  the  latest  news  from  Washington 

Regarding  the  Congressional  salary  in 
crease:  "There  are  too  many  other  things  to 
do  than  worry  about  a  pay  raise."  she  says. 
The  top  salary  she  made  while  on  the  Hill. 
she  recalls,  was  about  $22,500. 

Regarding  ethics:  "I  think  ethics  cannot 
be  legislated.  People  either  have  ethics  or 
they  don't. " 

While  she  no  longer  drives,  she  still  owns 
her  own  car  and  hires  a  driver  to  take  her  to 
political  and  community  gatherings. 

Two  weeks  ago.  she  attended  a  big  party" 
for  the  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  and 
days  later  took  pan  in  a  Chinese  New  Year 
celebration. 

I  don't  miss  [Congress!  because  I  m  keep- 
ing so  busy  here."  she  said. 

Smith  spends  most  of  the  day  working  in 
the  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Library— built 
adjacent  to  her  house  in  1982— sorting 
through  her  thousands  of  papers  and  files 
of  her  political  career. 

Another  chunk  of  her  time  is  spent  per 
sonally  answering  the  40  pieces  of  mail  she 
receives  daily. 

Many  of  the  letters  are  from  people  who 
think  that  Smith— who  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1972  by  Democrat  William 
Hathaway— IS  still  serving  the  Congress 

"So  many  people  dont  realize  I'm  no 
longer  in  the  Senate,  asking  me  to  do  things 
for  them." 


LANDMARK  JUSTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  his  long  and  distinguished 
tenure  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Wilham  Brennan  has  made 
many  significant  contributions  to 
America's  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution's promise  of  equal  justice 
under  law.  Some  of  these— such  as  Jus- 
tice Brennan's  historic  opinions  on 
libel  law,  due  process,  voting  rights. 
equal  rights  for  women,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state— received 
widespread  public  attention  when  they 
were  announced  and  are  well  known  to 
many  Americans.  But  his  important 
judicial  pronouncements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  land  use  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

That  situation  has  now  been  correct- 
ed by  Landmark  Justice,  a  new  book 
by  Charles  M.  Haar,  Brandeis  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 


Jerold  S.  Kayden,  a  Guggenheim 
fellow  and  visiting  faculty  member  at 
the  Lincoln  Institute  of  Land  Policy  in 
Cambridge,  MA.  Professors  Haar  and 
Kayden  have  produced  a  thorough 
and  insightful  analysis  of  Justice 
Brennan's  opinions  on  many  impor- 
tant land  use  questions,  from  his  serv- 
ice on  the  New  Jersey  courts  and  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As  the  au- 
thors demonstrate.  Justice  Brennan's 
rulings  on  these  issues  reflect  his 
deep-seated  conviction  that  the  Con- 
stitution embodies  a  fundamental 
vision  of  human  dignity,  protected 
from  Government  interference. 

Professors  Haar  and  Kayden  have 
added  a  new  dimension  to  our  appre- 
ciation of  Justice  Brennan's  profound 
impact  on  American  life  and  law.  and  I 
commend  their  study  to  my  colleagues 
in  Congress. 


MAINE  ACADIAN  CULTURE 
PRESERVATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  200  years,  Acadian  settlers 
and  their  descendants  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  culture,  history, 
and  growth  of  Maine.  Sadly,  this  cul- 
ture, grounded  in  its  strong  commit- 
ment to  family,  religion,  hard  work, 
and  sacrifice  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
along  with  my  colleague,  Senator 
Cohen,  to  preserve  Maine's  Acadian 
culture.  The  legislation.  S.  1756,  would 
establish  a  Maine  Acadian  Culture 
Preservation  Commission  to  advise  the 
National  Park  Service  on  how  to  con- 
duct activities  and  programs  to  inter- 
pret the  story  of  Maine's  Acadian  set- 
tlers and  their  descendents  as  well  as 
preserving  and  perpetuating  Acadian 
music,  arts,  crafts,  and  folklore. 

An  article  in  the  November  edition 
of  Down  East  magazine  demonstrates 
the  clear  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  article  describes  the  efforts  of 
Ida  Roy,  who  has  made  her  life's  work 
preserving  Acadian  folk  songs.  Along 
with  performing  these  songs  at  festi- 
vals around  Maine,  Ida  Roy  has  col- 
lected and  taped  hundreds  of  these 
songs  with  the  assitance  of  Roger  Par- 
adis,  a  historian  and  folklorist  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Fort  Kent. 

Those  tapes  are  now  kept  in  a  suit- 
case in  Ida  Roy's  home.  They  deserve 
to  be  archived  and  made  more  readily 
available  to  an  interested  public.  That 
is  precisely  the  goal  of  my  legislation. 

Without  the  enactment  of  S.  1756.  it 
is  likely  that  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  Acadian  people,  who  have  lived 
in  this  country  and  the  State  of  Maine 
for  more  than  200  years,  will  be  effec- 
tively lost  to  the  ages. 

That  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen.  As  Ida  Roy  knows,  the  culture 
and  history  of  Maine's  Acadian  people 
deserves  to  be  celebrated  and  pre- 
served before  it  is  lost  to  future  gen- 
erations, in  the  words  of  Down  East. 


"to  the  clamor  of  American  mass 
media." 

I  hope  that  will  be  accomplished 
through  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
November  Down  East  article  on  Ida 
Roy  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Down  East,  November  1989] 

Voice  of  the  Valley 

(By  Ernie  Freeberg) 

It's  a  long  way  from  Van  Buren  to  Port- 
land, a  good  seven  hours  on  the  road.  But 
every  August  a  small,  unassuming  woman 
named  Ida  Roy  makes  the  trip  down  to  the 
Maine  Festival  to  represent  the  St  John 
Valley  on  the  festival's  folk  arts  stage.  "I  am 
so  proud  to  do  it.  "  she  says.  As  she  steps  up 
to  perform,  the  lifelong  Aroostook  resident 
is  dwarfed  by  the  stage  and  awkward  behind 
a  microphone,  as  unsure  of  electronics  as 
she  is  of  the  English  language.  But  she  has 
a  big  voice  with  an  edge  of  brass,  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  own  against  the  sur- 
rounding din  of  the  festival,  stirring  enough 
to  hold  the  audience  spellbound.  Some  of 
the  Acadian  songs  she  sings  have,  in  fact, 
been  holding  audiences  spellbound  for  cen- 
turies. 

Before  each  new  song  she  offers  a  transla- 
tion in  halting  English  for  the  non-Acadians 
in  the  audience.  One  is  a  tragic  love  song 
about  a  dying  bride  who  asks  her  lover  to 
bury  her  in  a  white  dress,  diamonds,  and 
roses.  Another  tells  the  tale  of  a  solidier 
who  went  off  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  and 
returned  to  find  his  wife  remarried.  To 
lighten  the  mood,  she  sings  a  comic  song 
about  a  man  who  sells  his  girlfriend's  wig  to 
buy  drink.  Then  she  offers  one  with  a  mes- 
sage: against  her  father's  wishes,  a  girl  mar- 
ries a  drunkard.  Before  long  the  girl  runs 
away,  and  her  family  finds  her  frozen  to 
death  one  morning  on  their  doorstep. 
That's  something  true, "  Ida  explains.  "My 
mother  used  to  sing  that  a  lot  to  us  children 
and  she  would  say  listen  carefully.'  " 

At  sixty-eight,  Ida  is  the  only  one  in  the 
Valley  still  singing  many  of  the  old  songs; 
but  she  is  doing  her  best  to  see  that  others 
will  at  least  get  a  chance  to  hear  them. 
Somewhere  in  Ida  Roy's  Van  Buren  apart- 
ment she's  hiding  what  she  calls  "the  big 
treasury  of  the  St.  John  Valley"— a  suitcase 
overflowing  with  cassette  tapes,  240  at  last 
count.  Each  tape  is  full  of  Ida's  songs,  re- 
corded on  her  home  cassette  recorder, 
wrapped  in  tinfoil  for  safekeeping,  then 
hidden  away,  protected  for  posterity.  "As 
long  as  the  house  don't  burn  down  they  are 
safe  for  sure,  "  she  says  in  a  melodic  Acadian 
accent.  "They're  valuable  now  because  I 
think  I'm  the  only  one  that's  got  them." 

Until  her  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  Ida 
turned  her  kitchen  job  at  the  local  rectory 
into  a  daily  concert.  And  now,  with  more 
time  to  spare,  she  practices  her  songs  each 
day  and  never  misses  a  chance  to  share 
them.  "I  don't  advertise,  but  if  anybody 
asks,  I  don't  turn  them  down." 

Ida's  suitcase  notwithstanding,  Ida's  songs 
belong  to  the  whole  St.  John  Valley,  where 
they've  been  passed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  ever  since  the  first  French 
settlers  arrived  in  the  late  1700s.  Ironically, 
they  have  become  Ida's  "treasure"  simply 
because  most  of  her  neighbors  no  longer 
want  them.  Not  so  long  ago,  just  about  ev- 


eryone in  the  Valley  knew  at  least  a  few  of 
the  old  tunes,  most  could  sing  along  at  the 
informal  kitchen  parties  known  as  soirees, 
and  every  village  had  its  master  singers  who 
knew  hundreds  of  .songs  by  heart.  I've  been 
questioning  all  the  people  I  meet  around 
here,  "  says  Ida.  and  no  one  has  some  songs 
anymore." 

That  may  be  the  exaggeration  of  a  fanatic 
folksong  collector.  The  fact  is  Idas  .secret 
suitcase  holds  close  to  a  thou.sand  songs. 
The  first  few  hundred  she  inherited  from 
her  parents,  handed  down  like  family  heir- 
looms. The  rest  she  coaxed  out  of  her  neigh- 
bors, or  found  by  combing  the  local  history 
/shelves  of  Valley  libraries.  "I  used  to  sing 
for  the  nursing  homes  and  the  old  people, 
they  sang  along  with  me.  And  once  in  a 
while  someone  had  a  song  or  two  I  didnt 
have  yet."  With  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
scorn  she  adds.  "But  the  ycung  people,  they 
dont  have  anything  like  that  They  dont 
have  one.  " 

Ida  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  generation 
gap  that  wh)  leave  an  enduring  mark  on  the 
valley's  cultural  life.  For  most  of  their  histo- 
ry, the  Af-adians  were  too  busy  trying  to 
wrest  a  living  from  the  soil  to  have  much 
time  for  lormal  education,  and  so  they  used 
songs  and  stories,  not  the  written  word,  to 
pass  on  thtir  history,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage. Bi.t  now.  in  a  single  generation,  cen- 
turies of  oral  traditions  are  about  to  be  lost, 
the  old  Acadian  voices  drowned  out  by  the 
clamor  of  the  American  mass  media.  "My 
children,  they  dont  want  to  learn  the  songs. 
All  they  sint:  is  what  s  on  the  radio.  "  says 
Ida.  "It  rea;iy  bothers  me  that  nobody  will 
take  after  i.-i;-  father  and  me." 

Ida  uives  htr  lather  much  of  the  credit  for 
her  owr.  passion  fo:  T'-ench  music.  He  was 
singing  all  the  Mire,  "  sh<-  recalls,  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  sont's  the  learned  from  him  she 
says  "he  knew  :.ll  ol  them  by  heart:  he 
didn't  have  on*>  wri'ien  down,  not  one." 

Ida  also  inherited  her  father's  strong 
voice,  a  talent  ti^ai  '^arr,'-d  her  the  honor  as 
a  schoolgirl  of  Itadini'  the  class  in  a  round 
of  "American  songs'"  every  morning.  But  it 
was  the  French  songs  Ida  loved.  "They 
didn't  come  from  the  radio,  only  from  the 
people  around.  And  every  little  song  that  I 
could  find,  I'd  pick  it  up  " 

When  Idas  father  wasn't  singing,  he  was 
working— traveling  around  Aroostook 
County  as  a  lumber-mill  mechanic,  running 
a  shingle  mill  and  blacksmith  shop,  and  su- 
pervising the  family  farm  in  St.  Agatha, 
with  lots  of  help  from  Ida  and  her  sister. 
"We  worked  on  the  farm  like  men."  she 
says,  "feeding  the  animals,  harvesting  the 
buckwheat:  whatever  had  to  be  done,  we 
did." 

That  work,  and  the  long  winter  walk  to 
school  in  the  days  before  girls  were  pants, 
were  the  reasons  Ida  quit  school  in  the  sixth 
grade.  But  each  night  when  the  chores  were 
done  the  family  gathered  in  the  parlor  and 
Ida's  musical  education  continued.  "Of 
course  there  was  no  television.  My  dad  had 
a  radio,  but  he  was  saving  his  battery  for 
the  news.  So  instead  I  was  crocheting  and 
singing  all  the  time.  That's  the  way  we 
learned.  " 

Ida  also  learned  at  family  soirees.  Rela- 
tives from  all  over  the  Valley  converged  on 
a  single  farmhouse  for  a  long  evening  of 
singing,  card  playing,  storytelling,  and 
dancing.  We  were  a  crowd,"  she  laughs, 
adding  without  a  trace  of  irony  that  "it  was 
just  like  the  old  times  we  see  sometime  on 
TV."  She  remembers  her  relatives  piling 
into  three  or  four  horse-drawn  sleighs  at 
the  end  of  an  all-night  song  swap  in  Daigle. 


driving  across  frozen  potato  fields,  not  arriv- 
ing back  in  St.  Agatha  till  daybreak. 

The  songs  Ida  picked  up  at  those  soirees 
are  like  beautiful  beach  stones,  ancient  and 
worn  smooth  by  the  endless  handling  of 
time.  Many  in  her  repertoire  have  been 
passed  down  from  parent  to  child  for  cen- 
turies. These  are  the  love  songs  Ida's  great- 
grandparents  probably  courted  to.  the 
tragic  ballads  with  moral  lessons  every  Aca- 
dian mother  hoped  to  sing  into  her  chil- 
dren's conscience,  and  the  humorous  ditties 
that  helped  pass  long  hours  in  potato  fields 
and  lumber  camps. 

These  ballads  have  lasted  so  long  because 
they  relate  the  timeless  tales  of  lost  love, 
war,  and  tragedy  every  generation  wants  to 
hear.  But  embedded  in  them  like  fossils  are 
historical  references  that  dale  some  all  the 
way  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  songs 
were  brought  to  the  Valley  by  the  first  Aca- 
dian settlers.  A  long  way  from  France  and 
surrounded  by  inhospitable  Englishmen, 
they  became  extreme  cultural  conservatives: 
while  language  and  culture  marched  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Acadians  isolated 
in  St.  John  Valley  managed  to  stop  the 
clock  That's  why  to  this  day  they  speak  a 
dialect  full  of  300-year-old  idioms;  and  that's 
why  Ida  still  sings  about  Napoleon,  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  and  Indian  ambushes. 

Not  all  of  Idas  songs  are  antiques.  Within 
her  lifetime  Acadian  songwriters  were  still 
recording  local  histcry  through  long  plain- 
tive ballads  called  complaints,  songs  about 
what  Ida  calls  a  tragedy  that  really  hap- 
pened." For  example,  she  sings  a  complaint 
about  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Wilfred  Roy:  as  a  young  lumberjack  he  fell 
to  his  death  in  a  woods  accident.  "He  was 
supposed  to  come  home  the  very  next  morn- 
ing but  late  that  night  he  fell  from  a  big 
pile  of  logs  and  broke  his  neck  on  the  bob- 
sled." Ida  remembers.  "His  cousin  Alsime 
Madore  saw  everything  that  happened,  and 
had  to  go  tell  my  husband  who  was  asleep  in 
the  camp,  that  his  brother  had  died. 
Madore  came  out  from  the  woods  and  while 
he  was  planting  potatoes  that  spring  he  was 
thinking  of  what  he  saw  there  and  decided 
to  compo.se  a  song  about  it." 

Madore  wrote  the  song  for  the  victims 
family  and  friends,  to  help  them  remember 
the  event  and  to  express  their  grief.  Like 
many  complaints,  it  ends  with  an  apology: 
Madore  admits  he  wrote  it.  then  asks  the 
listener  to  forgive  him  if  he  failed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject.  That  kind  of  humility  is 
common  among  the  Valley's  Acadians.  Ida 
herself  will  sometimes  apologize  for  the 
songs  she  loves.  "Songs  that  educated 
people  sing  you  ee  right  away  it's  not  Aca- 
dian, that  they  learned  it  in  school  some- 
where In  the  Acadian  songs  the  words  are 
not  always  grammatical  and  sometimes  the 
words  don't  go  with  the  air  too  well.  "  But 
Ida  is  proud  enough  of  the  tradition  never 
to  correct  what  she  collects.  "I  like  a  song 
the  way  it  is  because  that's  the  way  they 
wrote  it.  " 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  children  com- 
plained about  her  constant  singing,  and  her 
late  husband  had  "no  voice,  no  talent  except 
to  work  real  hard  for  a  living,"  Ida  stuck 
with  the  old  songs.  But  it  wasn't  until  1972 
that  Roger  Paradis,  a  historian  and  folklor- 
ist from  the  University  of  Maine  in  Fort 
Kent,  launched  her  on  the  song-collecting 
spree  that  has  since  filled  a  suitcase.  Para- 
dis. who  also  grew  up  in  the  Valley,  realized 
that  the  old  songs  and  stories  were  an  en- 
dangered species  and  that  most  people  who 
knew  them  were  "either  in  the  grave  or  the 
nursing  home."  So  with  the  help  of  his  stu- 


dents, he  began  to  collect  the  Valley's  songs 
on  tape,  and  his  inquiries  soon  led  him  to 
Ida  Roy.  For  several  months  Ida  spent 
Friday  evenings  at  the  university,  taping 
her  entire  musical  memory  for  the  archives. 

When  Paradis  started  the  collection 
twenty  years  ago,  there  were  lots  of  others 
In  the  Valley  who  knew  as  many  or  more  of 
the  old  songs.  But.  as  Paradis  predicted, 
most  are  gone  now.  and  he  says.  At  this 
point  Ida  is  probably  unique;  you  would  be 
hard  put  nowadays  to  find  anyone  else  still 
singing  the  old  ballads  this  way.  " 

Since  her  children  and  fellow  Acadians 
seem  uninterested  in  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion. Ida  realizes  she  will  probably  be  the 
Valley's  last  ballad  singer.  Par  from  shrink- 
ing under  the  burden,  she  has  launched  her- 
self with  missionary  zeal  into  the  effort  to 
set  these  songs  down  for  future  generations. 
That  means  lots  of  investigative  work  in 
local  nursing  homes  and  libraries,  and  in  the 
back  rooms  of  her  own  memory.  "Just  the 
other  day  one  came  back  to  me  in  a  flash 
and  I  ran  to  write  it  down. '"  Ida  says.  "It  was 
a  song  no  one  has  heard  except  in  the  old 
days." 

Ida  Roy  would  like  to  see  her  personal 
.song  collection  out  of  the  suitcase  and  into 
print;  and  so.  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  she's 
contemplating  going  back  to  school  for 
some  typing  and  French  classes,  so  she  can 
publish  her  own  songbooks.  I'll  need  more 
education  since  I  want  to  make  a  good  job 
on  that."  she  says.  I  m  nearly  too  old  to  go 
back  to  school  but  I've  got  a  good  courage  so 
III  keep  singing  and  writing  and  we'll  see 
what  happen.s 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  WORLD 
HUNGER:  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  1990'S 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
launch  the  1990's  with  well-founded 
hope  and  expectations  about  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  re- 
flect that  in  other  places,  the  outlook 
is  not  nearly  as  promising.  Hunger  and 
poverty  continue  to  plague  many  parts 
of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  South 
Asia,  and  our  attempts  to  overcome 
these  problems  have  been  grossly  inad- 
equate. 

The  last  decade  was  not  kind  to  the 
world's  poorest,  hungriest  nations. 
Famine,  war,  and  civil  strife  have 
strangled  the  food  supply  of  entire  re- 
gions. Yet  the  1980's  also  saw  encour- 
aging developments  in  understanding 
the  root  of  this  problem,  which  has 
led  to  progress  in  providing  emergency 
aid,  combating  childhood  and  nutri- 
tional diseases,  and  the  emergence  of 
grassroots  development  groups.  Our 
challenge  in  the  1990's  is  to  build  upon 
these  small  successes. 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  in  November 
1989,  h'unger  experts  from  14  coun- 
tries met  in  Bellagio,  Italy,  to  analyze 
the  problem  of  world  hunger  and  to 
offer  a  remedy.  The  group  concluded 
that  half  of  the  world's  hungry  people 
could  have  reliable  access  to  sufficient 
food  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade. 
Their  conference  document,  the  Bella- 
gio Declaration,  lays  out  four  steps  to 
that  achievable  goal. 
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At  Brown  University  in  Providence, 
RI.  the  Alan  Shawn  Peinstein  World 
Hunger  Program  is  actively  engaged  in 
the  fight  against  hunger;  it  played  a 
crucial  role  in  coordinating  and  devel- 
oping the  Bellagio  initiative.  I  believe 
that  this  document  warrants  our  seri- 
ous consideration  as  we  move  forward 
in  charting  our  course  in  the  decade 
ahead.  I  recommend  the  Bellagio  Dec- 
laration to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decla- 
ration was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bellagio  Declaration:  Overcoming 
Hunger  in  the  1990'.s 

'The  BellaKio  Declaration  was  produced 
and  adopted  by  a  sroup  of  'I'i  planners,  prac- 
titioners, opinion  leaders  and  scientists 
meeting  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Study  and  Conference  Center  in  Bellagio. 
Italy,  on  November  13  16.  1989.  Participants 
came  from  14  countries,  both  north  and 
.south.  They  are  affiliated  with  9  national  or 
international  agencies.  8  advocacy  and 
urassroot.s  organizations  and  5  universities 
and  re.searrh  in.stitutes.  but  participated  as 
individuals  sharing  their  expertise  and  con- 
cern. The  Declaration  reflects  the  content 
of  the  original  background  document  for 
the  meeting  and  ihe  views  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent rounds  of  discussion  during  the  con- 
ference. It  represents  the  consensus  emerg- 
ing at  the  meeting  but  not  necessarily  the 
individual  views  of  each  participant.  A  list 
of  all  participants  is  attached.' 

It  IS  po.ssible  to  end  half  the  world's 
hunger  before  the  year  2000  We  have  only 
imprecise  numbers  to  take  measure  of  the 
hungry  but  tho.se  numbers  tell  us  that:  di 
a  billion  people  live  in  households  too  poor 
to  obtain  the  food  they  need  for  work:  i2) 
half  of  those  are  too  poor  even  to  obtain  the 
food  they  need  to  maintain  minimal  activi- 
ty: i3i  one  child  in  six  is  born  underweight 
and  one  in  three  is  underweight  by  age  5; 
and  <4i  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
suffer  anemia  goiter,  and  impaired  sight 
from  diets  with  too  little  iron,  iodine  or  vita- 
min A.  In  a  world  of  potential  food  plenty, 
we  have  collectively  failed  more  than  one 
billion  of  our  people. 

Hunger  wears  many  faces.  It  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  visible  or  hidden,  food  or  disease 
related,  but  U  is  typically  rooted  in  poverty 
and  in  the  economic  and  social  processes 
that  perpetuate  it.  The  elimination  of 
hunger,  therefore,  is  formidable  and  a  long 
term  undertaking  Recogni/.mg  this,  we  still 
believe  that  reducing  hunger  by  half  in  the 
1990's  IS  a  realistic  objective  for  the  world. 
We  can  act  meaningfully  to  end  hunger  in 
the  short  run  without  losing  sight  of  the 
continuing  need  in  the  long  run  to  address 
Its  basic  causes 

The  decade  now  ending  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  lost  80's.  a  time  when  ef- 
forts to  overcome  hunger  have  been  gro.ssly 
inadequate  in  the  face  of  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, persistent  hunger  in  South  Asia,  and  in- 
creased incidences  of  hunger  in  wealthy 
countries.  Overall,  the  1980s  has  been  a 
period  of  growing  realization  that  most  de- 
velopment efforts  have  failed  the  hungry 
and  poor  in  the  Third  World  and  that  cur- 
rent uses  of  natural  re.sources  are  unsustain- 
able. Less  visible,  but  more  encouraging 
trends  in  the  80's  include  a  fresh  under- 
standing   of    the    origins    and    causes    of 


hunger,  lessons  learned  from  recent  at- 
tempts to  improve  nutrition,  the  evolution 
of  a  worldwide  logistical  system  to  provide 
emergency  food  aid.  rapid  progress  against 
childhood  and  nutritional  diseases,  and  the 
maturation  of  grassroots  movements  and  de- 
velopment groups 

As  we  turn  into  the  1990s  the  world  is  in 
great  ferment.  Fears  of  imminent  worldwide 
economic  collapse  have  abated.  Peace  and 
effects  for  peace  arc  emerging  in  all  regions 
of  the  world.  In  many  countries,  both  indus- 
trialized and  developing,  a  wave  of  democra- 
tization, participation,  and  pluralism  is  evi- 
dent. On  the  other  hand,  unequal  trade  re- 
lations between  the  North  and  the  South, 
growing  and  already  heavy  debt  burdens, 
environmental  degradation,  and  continued 
rapid  population  growth  make  life  miserable 
and  particularly  difficult  for  poor  people  in 
Third  World  countries. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  new  op- 
portunity and  persistent  problems  that  or- 
ganizations—governmental, intergovern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  concerned 
with  hunger  have  begun  to  identify  needed 
directions  for  the  1990's  and  to  propo.se  new- 
initiatives  for  public  action.  Specifically,  the 
Bellagio  Declaration  proposes  four  achieva 
ble  goals  for  the  1990s. 

ACHIEVABLE  GOALS 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  and  impera- 
tive in  the  1990's  (1)  to  eliminate  deaths 
from  famine,  (2)  to  end  hunger  in  half  of 
the  poorest  households,  (3)  to  cut  malnutri 
tion  in  half  for  mothers  and  small  children, 
and  (4)  to  eradicate  iodine  and  vitamin  A  de- 
ficiencies. Together,  they  comprise  a  com- 
prehensive yet  still  practical  program  that 
can  end  half  of  world  hunger  in  the  1990's. 

The.se  goal;  are  achievable  because  they 
build  on  the  best  experiences  with  programs 
and  policies  for  overcoming  world  hunger. 
The  most  promising  ones  are  tho.se  that  em 
power  people  to  assess  their  own  condition 
and  to  act  in  their  own  behalf,  that  provide 
short-term  hunger  relief  while  addressing 
deeply-rooted  causes,  and  that  can  be  sus- 
tained over  the  long  term. 

I.  ELIMINATE  FAMINE  DEATHS 

An  attainable  target  by  the  year  2000  is 
the  virtual  elimination  of  deaths  due  to 
famine  among  the  15  to  35  million  people  at 
risk  of  famine  in  any  year  through  improve- 
ment of  early  warning  and  response  systems 
and  international  efforts  to  provide  safe 
passage  of  food  in  zones  of  armed  conflict. 

Many  of  the  tools  needed  to  prevent 
deaths  due  to  famine  are  already  in  place. 
Efforts  to  cope  with  drought,  flood,  war  and 
famine  in  the  1980's  have  led  to  major  im- 
provements in  the  global  system  for  provid- 
ing emergency  food  aid.  Some  developing 
countries  have  created  early-response  mech- 
anisms to  take  advantage  of  early  warnings. 
Continued  effort  must  be  made  to  improve 
these  programs  by  taking  into  account  local 
indicators  of  increased  vulnerability  among 
groups  at  particular  risk 

Another  achievement  growing  out  of  ex 
perience  with  the  famines  of  the  1980s  is 
the  widespread  awareness  of  the  need  for 
relating  short-term  relief  measures  to 
longer  term  development  obiectives.  Al- 
though emergency  food  aid  often  is  the 
most  critical  intervention,  agencies  and  or 
ganizations  engaged  in  famine  relief  now 
know  that  they  need  to  couple  it  with  meas- 
ures to  reduce  dependency  on  such  aid  and 
to  promote  self-reliance. 

The  major  obstacle  to  eliminating  famine 
remains  the  destruction  or  interdiction  of  ci- 
vilian food  supplies  in  zones  of  armed  con- 


flict. The  rudiments  for  international  pro- 
tection of  civilian  rights  to  food  exist  in 
international  law,  most  specifically  in  the 
1977  protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949  that  prohibit  starvation  of  civilians 
as  a  means  of  combat.  More  recently,  there 
is  renewed  interest  in  an  international  or  re- 
gional covenant  for  the  .sanctity  of  civilian 
food  supplies  and  the  safe  passage  of  emer- 
gency food  relief.  Such  a  covenant  could 
bind  nations  to  provide  safe  passege  and 
might  permit  convoy  by  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  within  their  national 
territory. 

2    END  HUNGER  IN  ONE-HALF  THE  POOREST 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Also  attainable  is  the  goal  of  augmenting 
purchasing  power  and  food  production 
levels  .so  as  to  enable  half  the  hUiigry  people 
in  the  world  to  buy  or  grow  enough  to  eat. 

For  many  poor  farmers  in  the  Third 
World,  a  key  need  is  maintaining  access  to 
the  natural  resource  base  and  the  inputs 
needed  lor  cultivating,  herding,  or  fishing  in 
the  face  of  growing  population  and  in- 
creased competition  for  land.  Increasinglv 
poor  households  have  had  to  cope  with  the 
deterioration  of  their  resources,  the  lo,ss  of 
crucial  access  to  common  resources,  and  re- 
striction to  all  but  the  most  ecologically 
marginal  land.  The  task  of  rehabilitating 
degraded  ecosystems  and  restoring  to  the 
most  vulnerable  groups  their  acce.ss  and 
control  of  productive  resources  of  land, 
forest,  and  water  must  be  accelerated.  A  va- 
riety of  sustainable  agricultural  and  forest 
ry  techniques  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
sustain  productivity,  provide  fuelwood,  limit 
soil  erosion,  and  iricrca,se  food  and  income 
can  also  be  applied. 

Measures  to  increase  ,small  farm  agricul- 
tural production  and  to  create  new  income 
and  work  activities  could  end  hunger  for  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  roughly  450  million 
people  who  now  live  in  rural  households  too 
poor  to  minimally  feed  themselves.  Pro- 
grams that  provide  wage  and  food  income  in 
return  for  labor  to  construct  needed  agricul- 
tural infrastructure  and  to  restore  degraded 
resources  show  particular  promise.  They 
reduce  poverty  in  the  short  run  through 
direct  supplementation  of  incomes  and  in 
the  long  run  through  sustained  increases  in 
agricultural  productivity  and  income.  Pro- 
grams that  have  provided  self-sustaining 
sources  of  credit  to  start  small  businesses  or 
produce  local  products  and  services,  espe- 
cially for  women,  have  also  proven  quite  ef- 
fective in  many  countries. 

Food-security  programs,  given  targeting 
and  effective  application,  could  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  end  hunger  for  half  or  more 
of  the  150  million  people  in  urban  house- 
holds too  poor  to  minimally  feed  themselves 
in  present  circumstances.  There  is  wide- 
.spread  agreement  thii  untargeted  food  as- 
sistance, carried  out  by  means  of  price  con- 
trol, overvalued  exchange  rates,  import  con- 
iroN,  or  cash  subsidies  is  ineffective  or 
cannot  be  sustained  because  of  its  high 
costs  Yet  ample  experience  with  food-.secu- 
rity  programs  demonstrates  that  careful  tar- 
getint^  can  be  accomplished  by  subsidizing 
foods  that  are  consumed  primarily  by  the 
poor  and  by  distributing  food  and  coupons 
in  poor  neighborhoods  and  to  vulnerable 
groups  such  as  mothers  and  children.  The 
use  of  -xisting  marketing  networks  to  dis- 
tribute food  can  often  lower  costs  and  im- 
prove participation.  Community-organized 
mass  feeding  programs  are  al.so  effective, 
low-cost  ways  to  target  and  distribute  food. 


3.  CUT  MALNUTRITION  AMONG  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  IN  HALF 

Women  of  reproductive  age  and  children 
under  five  years  of  age  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  malnutrition.  Although  many  of 
the  measures  listed  above  will  help  improve 
their  situation  in  the  decade  to  come,  spe- 
cial measures  are  still  needed  to  reduce 
their  special  vulnerabilities.  Sustained 
breastfeeding,  expanded  supplemental  feed- 
ing, and  growth  monitoring,  in  combination 
with  limiting  the  effects  of  childhood  ill- 
ness, could  reduce  by  half  the  common 
forms  of  childhood  wasting  and  stunting. 
The  prevalence  of  breastfeeding  is  stable  or 
even  increasing  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries, perhaps  assisted  by  continuing  efforts 
to  encourage  and  maintain  it.  Innovative 
programs  that  combine  monitoring  of  child 
growth  through  regular  weighing  to  detect 
wasting  with  supplemental  feeding  hold 
promise  to  address  the  weight  loss  of  chil- 
dren with  recurrent  bouts  of  illness  and  the 
difficult  weaning  transition  from  breast  to 
the  adult  diet. 

Many  such  initiatives  for  the  benefit  of 
children  place  an  increased  burden  on  al- 
ready overworked  mothers,  even  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  compensated  by  the 
reduced  care  required  of  healthy  children. 
Community-based  programs  that  include 
child-care  and  other  supports  can  lessen  this 
burden  while  enhancing  mothers'  efforts. 
Reducing  by  at  least  half  through  iron  sup- 
plements the  nutritional  anemia  endemic  in 
women  of  reproductive  age  can  further 
strengthen  mothers.  Continued  promotion 
of  improved  birth  spacing  will  benefit  both 
children  and  mothers. 

4.  ERADICATE  IODINE  AND  VITAMIN  A 
DEFICIENCIES 

Through  the  use  of  current  techniques, 
most  of  the  190  million  cases  of  goiter  could 
be  eradicated  and  the  280  million  children 
at  risk  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  protected  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Selected  regions  and 
countries  have  made  major  progress  in 
eliminating  iodine  deficiency  disorders- 
marked  by  goiter,  mental  impairment,  and. 
in  the  extreme,  cretinism— and  the  visual 
impairment  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  dis- 
eases. For  goiter,  most  countries  can  provide 
iodized  salt  to  most  areas  endemic  with  the 
disease  and  injections  of  iodized  oil  for  in- 
habitants of  more  remote  mountain  and 
desert  regions.  For  vitamin  A  deficiency,  a 
capsule  taken  two  or  three  times  a  year  can 
protect  a  child  throughout  the  critical  ages 
of  one  to  four  years.  Evidence  is  also  in- 
creasing for  wide-ranging  health  benefits 
beyond  eye  protection  from  vitamin  A  ther- 
apy, 

STRATEGIES  AND  RESOURCES 

Any  strategy  to  overcome  hunger  in  the 
1990's  must  be  conceived  and  implemented 
in  full  awareness  of  the  array  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  and  trends  that  will  character- 
ize the  coming  decade  and  shape  the  con- 
text in  which  hunger  persists.  Indeed,  if  we 
fail  to  relate  efforts  to  end  hunger  to  these 
broader  forces— which  represent  both  obsta- 
cles and  opportunities— short-term  gains 
may  well  be  swamped  by  long-term  in- 
creases in  hunger. 

The  outstanding  situation  that  must  be 
recognized  as  we  move  into  the  1990's  is  the 
inequitable  economic  relationship  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  which  withdraws 
net  capital  from  the  South,  diverts  agricul- 
ture in  developing  countries  from  producing 
food  to  meet  local  needs,  creates  conten- 
tious food  trade  barriers,  underprices  food 
commodities,  and  often  encourages  capital 


investment  that  undermines  rather  than  ad- 
vances sustainable  uses  of  agriculture  and 
resources. 

No  less  challenging  than  the  worldwide 
economic  picture  is  the  precarious  state  of 
the  global  environment.  Deforestation,  de- 
sertification, soil  erosion,  water  shortage 
and  salinization.  chemical  contamination, 
and  global  warming  will  adversely  affect  the 
sustainable  food  production  capacity  of  the 
planet.  But  embedded  in  this  threat  is  also 
an  opportunity.  Worldwide  attention,  from 
heads  of  state  to  the  general  public,  is  now 
strongly  focused  on  the  endangered  planet. 
We  who  combat  hunger  must  put  a  human 
face  on  the  environmental  issue:  unless  we 
restore  and  maintain  viable  ecosystems  and 
ecological  cycles,  we  will  increasingly  threat- 
en our  ability  to  feed  humanity.  Opponents 
of  hunger  must  embrace  their  environmen- 
talist allies  in  a  common  cause. 

Exacerbating  the  environment/hunger 
problem  is  the  continued  growth  of  the 
world's  population.  During  the  1990s,  the 
world  will  need  to  feed  another  billion 
mouths,  most  living  in  the  very  countries 
where  the  ability  to  curb  hunger  is  already 
severely  strained.  Family  planning  pro- 
grams that  have  slowed  the  overall  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  world  must  persist 
and  expand  with  international  support  to 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  poor  to 
hunger  and  famine. 

A  particularly  welcome  evolution  has  been 
the  rapid  chain  of  events  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  has  reduced  ten- 
sion between  the  East  and  the  West  and 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  trade  and 
investments.  These  opportunities  for  coop- 
eration on  a  global  scale  should  be  used  to 
strengthen  North-South  cooperation  as 
well.  For  instance,  a  social  compact  might 
be  agreed  upon  whereby  funds  that  become 
available  through  reduction  of  East-West 
arms  expenditures  would  be  used  to  assist 
both  Eastern  Europe  and  the  South. 

From  the  perspective  of  these  anticipated 
global  trends,  what  then  are  the  strategies 
to  overcome  hunger  that  will  be  most  effec- 
tive? 

Particularly  important  is  the  creation  of 
new  opportunities  for  the  hungry  them- 
selves, together  with  their  leaders,  advo- 
cates, mass  movements,  and  local  organiza- 
tions and  resources.  In  this  context,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  to  empower  women  who 
grow  most  of  the  Third  World's  food  and 
feed  its  families.  More  needs  to  be  known 
about  the  full  development  potential  of  the 
wide  range  of  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions, especially  for  the  multiplication  and 
aggregation  of  grassroots  initiatives  and  the 
advocacy  of  needs  and  interests  of  people 
who  normally  find  no  way  of  expressing 
their  demands  through  formal  government 
channels.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
even  by  well-intentioned  governments  and 
aid  agencies  to  incorporate  into  their  modes 
of  operation  greater  sensitivity  to  modes  of 
participation  that  enable  people  to  act  on 
their  own  behalf. 

Although  many  governments  m  develop- 
ing countries  are  under  severe  financial 
pressure  and  often  lack  capacity  to  imple- 
ment extensive  programs,  they  must  play  a 
growing  role  in  a  renewed  effort  to  combat 
hunger.  Decisions  to  decentralize  responsi- 
bility to  lower  echelons  of  administration 
and  to  local  government  institutions  or  to 
use  the  distributional  capacity  of  the 
market  that  gained  momentum  in  the  1980's 
must  continue.  Such  local  level  agencies  can 
play  a  major  role  in  developing  and  restor- 
ing necessary  rural  infrastructure  and  serv- 


ices. To  make  these  investments  worth- 
while, however,  governments  must  also  take 
important  steps  toward  the  creation  of  an 
enabling  environment  in  which  citizens  and 
their  organizations  can  make  more  effective 
contributions  to  overcoming  hunger. 

Finally,  an  achievable  reduction  in  hunger 
in  the  1990's  will  require  substantial  new  fi- 
nancial resources  above  and  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  current  levels  of  donor  and 
national  support.  The  costs  of  the  achieva- 
ble goals  range  from  a  high  of  t2S  per 
person  to  provide  famine  relief  or  to  build 
rural  infrastructure  through  food-for-work 
programs  to  57«  per  person  to  provide  the 
vitamin  A  and  iodine  supplementation 
needed  to  prevent  blindness  and  goiter. 
Much  of  these  costs  are  already  partly  met 
in  current  national  and  international  ex- 
penditures. Thus,  a  realistic  program  to 
combat  hunger  in  the  1990's  might  require 
U.S.  $5  to  10  billion  per  year  in  new  or  real- 
located funds. 

The  most  common  source  proposed  for  ad- 
ditional resources  is  a  sut>stantial  reduction 
in  the  annual  military  expenditures,  cur- 
rently nearly  U.S.  $1  trillion  worldwide,  as 
great  power  rivalry  and  conflict  diminish 
and  serious  efforts  are  made  to  resolve  re- 
gional disputes.  A  reduction  of  one  percent 
in  these  annual  expenditures  could  more 
than  fund  a  comprehensive  program  to 
overcome  hunger  in  the  1990's.  Additional 
food  aid.  if  properly  used,  can  not  only  meet 
emergency  needs  in  extreme  deficit  situa- 
tions, but  when  carefully  marketed,  can  pro- 
vide new  sources  of  funds  for  local  initia- 
tives. Other  new  sources  of  funds  could  in- 
clude the  "swapping"  of  actions  against 
hunger  in  exchange  for  outstanding  debts, 
the  redirection  of  existing  development  ex- 
penditures by  identifying  poor  people 
rather  than  poor  countries  as  the  relevant 
target  of  interventions,  and  the  linking  of 
efforts  to  overcome  hunger  with  those  to 
improve  health  care,  enhance  poor  pieople's 
access  to  productive  resources,  and  promote 
sustainable  environmental  development. 

Although  the  objectives  of  the  program  to 
end  half  the  world  s  hunger  before  the  year 
2000  are  global,  strategic  emphasis  will 
differ  between  regions  and  countries.  In 
sub-Saharan  Africa  priority  may  be  given  to 
strengthening  early-response  systems  to 
famine,  including  exploration  of  an  accord, 
sanctioned  by  the  Organization  of  Africa 
Unity,  on  safe  passage  for  relief  supplies; 
targeted  support  for  increased  production 
by  the  poor,  including  efforts  to  control 
pests  that  significantly  reduce  harvests  and 
stored  food;  and  efforts  to  break  the  dls- 
ease-undernutrition  nexus.  In  Asia,  where 
the  food  problem  is  often  less  a  matter  of 
production  than  redistribution,  priority  may 
be  given  to  restoring  and  increasing  access 
and  control  by  the  poor  of  necessary  re- 
sources and  to  encouraging  development 
strategies  that  are  socially  just  and  environ- 
mentally sustainable.  In  Latin  America  pri- 
ority may  be  given  to  alleviating  the  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  debt  burden  that  is 
currently  carried  by  wage  earners  and  the 
self-employed  in  the  informal  sector;  re- 
forming food  systems  so  that  they  better 
meet  the  needs  of  vulnerable  groupw  of 
women,  urban  poor,  indigenous  populations, 
and  small  farm  households;  and  improving 
the  health  and  nutrition  infrastructure  to 
enable  governments  and  other  organizations 
to  meet  the  targets  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  for  the  major  nutritional  deficien- 
cy diseases. 
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CALL  FOR  ACTION 

An  ambitious  program  to  attack  hunger  in 
the  1990s  requires  most  of  all  the  mobiliza 
tion  of  public  support  for  this  cause  both  m 
developed  and  developing  countries.  In  most 
of  these,  the  hungry  and  the  poor  do  not 
have  natural  allies  in  their  governments. 
Their  needs  are  considered  and  their  voices 
heard  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  mo- 
bilized into  their  own  organizations  or  that 
their  cause  is  adopted  by  others  The  last 
decade  has  witnessed  a  slow  emergence  of 
new  public  voices  for  the  hungry  and  impov 
erished  in  rich  countries  based  in  churches, 
development  organizations,  and  populist 
groups.  Such  groups  have  mobilized  con 
stiluencies  for  the  hungry,  utilized  the  mas.s 
media,  and  developed  long  term  relation- 
ships with  governments  wherever  appropri- 
ate. In  developing  countries,  opportunities 
for  influence  have  been  different.  Mass 
media  and  lobbying  efforts  have  been  less 
important  than  efforts  by  religious  and  po- 
litical organizations.  These  emerging  voices 
need  to  be  strengthened,  particularly  in 
countries  where  the  voices  of  the  hungry 
are  faint. 

Faced  with  potentially  competitive  con- 
cerns, the  call  for  ending  hunger  must  be 
strengthened.  But  the  clarity  of  the  mes- 
sage needs  to  be  strengthened  as  well,  re- 
minding constituencies  of  the  enormity  of 
the  need,  creating  alternatives  between  the 
acceptance  of  hunger  as  always  with  us  and 
the  postponement  of  action  until  the  world 
can  be  set  fully  right,  and  weighing  m  with 
promise  on  the  fine  balance  between  hope 
and  despair.  Pragmatic  as  well  as  altruistic 
arguments  need  to  be  u.sed.  The  billion 
hungry  people  are  effectively  outside  of 
markets  for  anything  but  the  lowest-valued 
foodstuffs.  It  is  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
economies  that  live  by  trade  to  help  those 
households  move  beyond  the  threshold  of 
hunger.  By  placing  political  leaders  at  all 
levels  under  constructive  pressure  to  consid- 
er overcoming  hunger  as  both  an  achievable 
goal  and  an  inescapable  concern  of  the 
1990s,  individuals  and  organizations  can 
make  a  lasting  contribution  toward  the 
emergence  of  a  new  political  vision  and  a  re- 
newal of  social  energy  to  ensure  places  at 
the  table  for  the  hungiy  of  the  world 

For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  the 
end  of  famine  is  achievable.  The  worst 
forms  of  hunger  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  can  be  halved.  Most  nations,  even  poor 
ones,  could  provide  for  the  minimum  nutri- 
tional needs  of  mothers  and  children. 
Goiter  can  be  relegated  to  a  glandular  disor- 
der of  the  few  rather  than  the  lodine-starva- 
tion  of  the  many.  Blindness  can  be  prevent 
ed  in  the  42  million  children  with  vitamin  A 
deficiency.  A  focused  attack  on  these  four 
faces  of  hunger— drawing  on  new  resources 
and  combining  the  better  and  best  of  efforts 
that  have  worked  well  for  the  poor- can  end 
half  the  worlds  hunger  over  the  next 
decade. 
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di  Caracalla.  =A271.  Rome.  Italy. 

Cecilia  Lopez  Montano.  Director. 
PREALC/Regional  Employment  Pgm.  for 
Latin  Am  &  Caribbean/ ILO.  Alonso  de  Cor 
dova  4212,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Akin  Mabogunje,  Vice-Chairman,  Nigerian 
Directorate  Food,  Roads  A:  Rural  Infra- 
structure/Ofc  of  the  President  13  Oba 
Olagbegi  Rd,  PO  Box  2681.  Ibadan.  Nigeria. 
John  W.  Mellor,  Director,  IFPRI-Infl 
Food  Policy  Research  Inst..  1776  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036 
USA. 

Liberty  Mhlanga.  General  Manager.  Agrlc. 
&  Rural  Dev.  Auth..  PO  Box  8439.  Cau.se- 
way.  Harare.  Zimbabwe 

Fernando  Monckcberg.  Director.  Inst,  of 
Nutrition  &  Food  Technology.  University  of 
Chile,  Macu!  5540,  Santiago.  Chile. 

Charles  Paolillo,  Director.  Evaluation  & 
Policy,  World  Food  Programme.  Evaluation 
and  Policy,  Via  Cristoforo  Colombo.  426, 
Rome,  00145  Italy. 

Jehan  Perera,  Director  of  Special 
Projects,  Lanka  Jathlka  Sarvodaya  Sanga- 
maya,  Sarvodaya  Central  Office.  98. 
Rawatawatte  Road.  Moratuwa.  Sri  Lanka. 

Shlomo  Reut linger.  Food  Securitv  Advi- 
sor. The  World  Bank.  1818  H  St.  NW., 
Washington,  DC  20433  USA. 

Kazuo  Takahashi.  Program  Director.  Sa- 
sakawa  Peace  Fdn  ,  Saskawa  Hall.  3-12-12 
MIta,  MInato-Ku.  Tokyo.  18u  Japan. 

Wang  Qing.  Director.  Beijing  Food  Re- 
search Inst..  No  3  Hong  Tong  xiang.  Dong 
zong-bu.  Hutong.  Beijing  PRC. 


Republican  leader  and  the  President 
pro  tempore,  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 


ILO  CONVENTION  <NO.  160)  CON- 
CERNING LABOR  STATISTICS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  as  in 
executive    session.    I    ask    unanimous 
consent  to  modify  the  agreement  on 
the  ILO  convention  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee-recommended  declaration 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing to  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  especially  my 
two  very  distinguished  colleagues,  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m.  today. 

Thereupon,  at  12:32  p,m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p,m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr, 
Sanford], 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

ILO  CONVENTION   'NO.    I6O1   CONCERNING  LABOR 
STATISTICS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider Executive  Calendar  No.  8,  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  Convention 
Concerning  Labor  Statistics. 

The  convention  has  been  advanced 
through  its  various  parliamentary 
stages  to  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved  (tuo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein/.  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Certified  Copy  of  the  Convention 
(No.  160)  Concerning  Labor  Statistics, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  on  June  25,  1985. 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  International 
Labor  Organization's  Convention  No, 
160  Concerning  Labor  Statistics, 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to 
call  upon  all  ratifying  governments  to 
collect,  compile,  and  publish  basic 
labor  statistics  in  any  or  all  of  nine 
specific  subject  areas.  The  U,S.  Gov- 
ernment already  publishes  basic  labor 
statistics  in  all  of  the  areas  covered  by 
the  convention.  Therefore,  the  con- 
vention will  not  impose  any  additional 
burdens  on  the  U.S.  Government  nor 
will  it  alter  in  any  way  U.S.  labor  laws 
or  practices. 

The  convention  has  the  full  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S.  Council 
for  International  Business.  Therefore. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  granting  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  this  convention. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  for 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done  in  chair- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  convention. 
Early  in  his  distinguished  career.  Sen- 
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ator  Moynihan  did  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  Ph.D,  thesis  is  on  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
is,  in  my  view,  the  leading  expert  on 
international  labor  issues  in  this  body. 
He  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  a 
job  well  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

DECLARATION  NO.    1257 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  declaration  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han], propo.ses  a  declaration  numbered  1257. 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  text  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification  and  add  the 
following  language:  '  .  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

There  Is  agreement  by  the  United  States 
Government  agencies  concerned,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  United  States  Council  for 
International  Business,  that  each  ILO  con- 
vention will  be  examined  on  its  merits  on  a 
tripartite  basis:  that  if  there  are  any  differ 
ences  between  the  convention  and  Federal 
law  and  practice,  these  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  normal  legislative  process;  and  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  change  State  law 
and  practice  by  Federal  action  through  rati- 
fication of  ILO  conventions,  and  the  exami- 
nation will  Include  possible  conflicts  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  law  that  would  be 
caused  by  such  ratification   " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for  com- 
mencing this  historic  moment,  if  I 
may  put  it  so,  a  moment  in  which  we 
prepare  to  consider  for  only  the  10th 
time  in  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation an  international  labor  conven- 
tion, 

I  shall  return  in  time,  sir,  to  the  dec- 
laration that  the  clerk  has  just  read. 

When  I  speak  of  this  as  historic,  I 
mean  that  in  several  senses.  There  is 
the  simple  fact  of  our  having  moved 
now  to  the  tenth  ILO  convention  we 
have  considered.  But  more  important, 
by  this  action,  that  I  am  confident  the 
Senate  will  take  today,  we  move  into  a 
new  period  in  our  relations  with  the 
ILO;  namely,  a  period  in  which  we  are 
an  active  participant,  not  just  in  the 
deliberations  that  lead  to  labor  con- 
ventionf,  but  by  adopting  them  as 
well. 

There  are  more  conventions  to  come. 
I  will  note  that  in  our  long  experience 
of  the  ILO.  after  membership  in  1934, 
we  adopted  some  seven  ILO  treaties, 
six  of  which  involved  maritime  mat- 
ters which  the  Congress  has  always 
felt  a  need  to  legislate  on. 

After  the  war.  we  adopted  a  purely 
technical  convention  which  brought 
the  ILO  under  the  United  Nations. 
And  then,  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Whereupon  we 
finally  resumed  consideration  of  ILO 
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conventions.  This  will  be  the  third  we 
have  considered  in  3  years,  an  event  of 
some  importance. 

I  mentioned,  Mr,  President,  that  this 
is  a  history  that  goes  a  long  way  back 
into  our  national  life,  and  indeed  it 
does. 

The  League  of  Nations,  which  was 
the  subject  of  such  fierce  debate  on 
this  floor  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1919-20,  came  to  life  somewhat  fur- 
tively in  the  clock  room  of  the  Quai 
dOrsay  in  Paris  in  January  1920,  The 
United  States  itself  had  convened  the 
meeting  as  provided  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
league  system  had  already  begun  to 
work  here  in  Washington  in  October 
and  November  of  1919  when  the  first 
international  labor  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 
on  Constitution  Avenue  and  the  first 
human  rights  treaties  in  the  history  of 
the  world  were  adopted. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  Mr,  President, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  an  ex- 
traordinary address  to  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  by  Lech  Walesa,  the 
head  of  the  Solidarity  trade  movement 
in  Poland,  the  survival  of  which  very 
much  turned  on  the  fact  of  Poland's 
obligation  to  allow  freedom  of  associa- 
tion under  ILO  conventions  it  had 
agreed  to  both  before  and  after  World 
War  II. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  part  of  the  league 
system  the  United  States  was  least 
likely  to  join.  The  league  system  con- 
sisted of  the  league  itself,  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  the  ILO.  The  ILO  is  the  one 
which  we  did  join  and  we  have  been 
proud  members  for  a  great  many 
years,  with  one  interruption,  to  which 
I  will  return. 

But  at  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  wonder 
if  he  might  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  opening  statement.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  his  views. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  always  gracious.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  the  convention  before 
us  today  is  not  controversial  in  any 
sense.  That  in  itself  is  kind  of  unusual 
around  this  place  when  it  comes  to 
multilateral  conventions.  In  the  past 
there  have  been  problems  with  the 
nonshipping  conventions,  which  have 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the 
international  labor  organization  trea- 
ties, 

I  recall  that  the  distinguished  Sam 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  who  served  in 
this  body  for  so  many  years,  always 
was  careful— and  it  should  always  be  a 
major  concern  in  this  body.  I  might 
add— to  make  sure  that  U.S.  domestic 
labor  law  was  not  altered  by  treaty. 


Sometimes  people  do  not  understand 
why  this  question  is  so  Important.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  un- 
derstands what  Senator  Ervln  meant 
and  what  I  today  mean.  But  that  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  issue  this  after- 
noon with  the  convention  pending 
before  vis  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

ILO  Convention  160  on  the  publica- 
tion of  labor  statistics  should  not  be 
and  is  not.  so  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  controversial.  It  simply 
would  require  the  United  States  and 
other  ratifying  parties  to  collect  and 
compile  basic  labor  statistics  in  nine 
different  areas,  such  as  average  wages 
and  hours  for  important  categories  of 
economic  activities,  the  average  earn- 
ings for  representative  occupations, 
wage  and  salary  structures  for  the 
entire  national  economy,  average 
household  income  and  expenditures, 
number  of  annual  industrial  disputes, 
and  an  annual  survey  of  occupational 
injuries  and  illnesses. 

The  point  is  this.  Mr.  President.  The 
U.S.  Government  already  collects  and 
compiles  and  publishes  statistics  in 
every  one  of  these  nine  areas  covered 
by  this  convention  now  pending.  Since 
ratification  will  not  require  the  United 
States  to  alter  in  any  way  its  present 
laws  for  labor  practices,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  convention  and  in  fact, 
of  course,  do  support  it. 

What  I  am  concerned  about— and  I 
may  as  well  mention  this  in  conclu- 
sion—is the  failure  of  other  participat- 
ing governments  at  times  to  publish 
accurate  statistics.  Falsification  of  rec- 
ordkeeping may  lead  to  new  labor  con- 
ventions which  create  labor  proce- 
dures based  upon  this  erroneous  infor- 
mation, so  in  the  long  run  this  would 
have  a  negative  effect  upon  domestic 
law.  I  hope  that  we  can  do  something 
about  that  as  time  goes  by.  If  this  con- 
vention is  to  be  useful,  there  must  be 
honesty  in  compliance  by  every  one  of 
the  ratifying  parties, 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  agree  vigorously  with  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  ratification  of  an 
ILO  convention  entails  the  obligation 
to  comply,  and  it  is  fully  within  our  ca- 
pacity as  members  of  the  ILO— labor  is 
represented  at  its  annual  conference, 
business  is  there.  Government  is 
there— to  review  compliance. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct  that 
these  are  categories  of  measurement, 
quantification,  that  we  comply  with  in 
the  main.  These  are  in  fact  labor  sta- 
tistics which  we  invented.  Some  per- 
sons may  not  know  this,  but  the  first 
demands  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment as  it  began  to  form,  first  in  the  i 
1830s  and  then  later  in  the  1870's  wa^/f 
that  Government  keep  score  on  things\) 
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such  as  the  cost  of  living,  what  a 
family  requires  to  get  through  the 
week,  a  minimum  city  worker's  living 
standard,  arid  to  see  if  they  could  find 
what  it  cost  to  have  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  They  were  thinking  really  of 
the  cities  of  the  North  at  the  time, 
say,  in  New  York;  the  trade  unions 
would  try  to  bargain  for  wages  that 
would  equal  that  amount  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  industriali- 
zation began  in  this  country,  and  we 
established  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, before  a  Department  of  Labor- 
long  before  it.  It  was  meant  to  meas 
ure  these  things.  One  of  the  results,  as 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  was 
that  American  business  had  much 
more  information  about  its  economy 
long  before  any  other  industrial 
nation  did.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
grew  so  well.  We  could  measure:  we 
could  count.  As  a  rule  you  never  do 
anything  about  a  subject  until  you 
learn  to  measure  it,  and  we  have 
learned,  and  the  world  has  learned 
from  us. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  if  we  are  going  to  speak  with  au 
thority  during  international  trade  dis- 
putes, agreements,  negotiations,  it  is 
very  important  for  the  United  States 
to  know  what  wage  levels  are  in  com- 
peting nations  and  what  industrial  dis- 
putes take  place  there  and  the  levels 
of  compensation  and  social  insurance. 
Wages  and  hours,  these  are  the  basic 
numbers  of  productivity. 

We  will  have  this  information,  if 
those  nations  which  ratify  this  con- 
vention comply.  We  will  now  have  rati- 
fied. We  can  ask  them  to  ratify.  If 
they  do  not.  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
reason.  If  they  do  ratify,  they  have  to 
keep  accurate  statistics. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  far  back 
our  history  with  the  ILO  goes.  One  of 
the  great  demands  of  the  working 
people  in  Prance,  Britain  and  the 
United  Stetes  during  the  First  World 
War,  was  that  after  the  war  there  be 
some  attention  paid  to  the  fact  that 
labor  standards  were  often  the  victim 
of  international  trade.  That  is  the 
basic  theory  of  the  labor  convention— 
to  prevent  an  employer  from  saying  I 
would  like  to  pay  you  50  cents  an 
hour,  but  I  have  to  compete  with  the 
Belgians,  and  they  pay  40  cents  an 
hour,  so  I  am  sorry." 

The  ILO  never  adopted  a  minimum 
wage  convention,  but  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  1919  they  agreed  to  an  8-hour 
day.  Thereafter,  employers  would  not 
have  to  think  about  their  competition 
and  say  "I  would  like  to  have  an  8- 
hour  day— also  a  6-day  week.  But  they 
do  not  do  that  in  Prance.  England  and 
in  Pittsburgh." 

International  trade  questions  were 
at  the  heart  of  the  idea  of  an  interna- 
tional labor  organization.  At  the  heart 
of  it  I  think  with  this  convention,  once 
again,  we  return  to  a  trade  issue:  we 
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will  be  able  to  gather  data  and  use  it 
in  our  negotiations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  before  I  return  to 
the  specifics  of  the  matter  before  us, 
may  I  first  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  for  his  support  in 
this  matter.  I  do  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  unanimous  vote  today. 

The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion was  created  by  a  commission 
which  was  headed  by  Samuel  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  it  was  much  more  a  part  of  the 
campaign  for  the  League  of  Nations 
than  we  remember. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  on  his  great  trip 
across  the  Nation  campaigning  for  the 
United  States  to  join  the  League, 
spoke  continuously  of  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization.  Indeed,  almost 
the  last  words  he  spoke  before  his 
stroke,  before  he  collapsed  in  Pueblo, 
CO.  were  about  the  ILO.  Literally  the 
last  paragraphs.  He  told  the  people  in 
Colorado  about  the  League  covenant 
and  the  ILO.  But.  he  collapsed,  and 
was  prostrate  when  the  international 
labor  conference  was  organizing  here 
in  Washington. 

His  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  B. 
Wilson,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
Senate  was  caught  up  in  a  protracted 
debate  about  whether  to  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  League.  And 
a  rather  special  event  occurred.  A  very 
distinguished  British  civil  servant. 
Harold  Butler— later  Sir  Harold 
Butler— arrived  in  New  York  by  ship 
and  then  came  down  here,  intent  on 
putting  together  the  new  international 
organization.  He  found  the  President 
prostrate  and  silent,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  unable  to  take  any  action 
without  the  President. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  world 
organization  was  to  be  here.  Well,  over 
at  the  AFL,  as  it  was  then,  they  got  a 
little  committee  together,  and  they 
got  the  use  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building.  It  is  still  there,  of 
course,  near  the  White  House  on  Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

By  sheer  chance,  he  had  dinner  one 
night  with  the  assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  a  young,  rising  New  York 
political  figure,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt, and  his  wife  Eleanor,  and  ex- 
plained his  difficulties.  "There  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about,"  said  Roosevelt;  "I 
will  take  care  of  you."  Roosevelt  was 
devoted  to  Wilson.  He  just  cleaned  out 
the  offices  of  the  Navy,  the  temporary 
buildings  the  Navy  had  built  on  the 
Mall  down  there— which  temporary 
buildings  lasted  until  the  1970's.  He 
just  threw  the  admirals  out  of  their 
offices  and  opened  it  up  to  the  ILO. 

Harold  Butler  did  not  believe  it.  He 
said  that  the  life  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  who  threw  admirals 
out  of  their  offices  in  Whitehall  would 
be  a  short  and  not  particularly  happy 
one. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ILO  became 
an  issue  for  Franklin  Roosevelt,  When 
he  was  elected  in  1932,  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did,  thinking  to  move  toward 
the  League  itself,  was  to  move  toward 
the  ILO.  He  sent  delegates  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  in  the  Spring  as  observ- 
ers. The  following  year  he  proposed 
membership,  and  it  went  very  nicely 
through  by  joint  resolution  and  was 
seen  by  the  world  as  a  move  by  the 
United  States  toward  the  League 
system. 

Alas,  with  the  invasion  of  Abys- 
sinia—Ethiopia, as  we  say— and  the  re- 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  no  fur- 
ther steps  were  taken. 

Certainly  in  the  thinking  of  Roose- 
velt, the  ILO  was  central  to  the  inter- 
national system.  When  the  United  Na- 
tions was  put  together,  it  was  very 
much  with  the  thought  that  the  ILO 
would  be  there— the  one  organization 
of  the  League  that  survived  the 
League.  It  had  established  through 
international  agreements  that  there 
are  certain  rights  that  individuals 
have,  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  8- 
hour  day,  for  example,  and  that  we 
can  agree  on  this  across  borders. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  sound  hy- 
perbolic, but  it  is  not:  these  were  the 
first  human  rights  treaties.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  agreements 
known  as  the  Helsinki  accords;  the 
genocide  convention  we  have  talked 
about  so  much  on  this  floor;  of  the 
whole  notion,  which  is  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that  human 
rights  are  an  international  obligation 
under  the  Convenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  speaks  of  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  we 
adopt  this  convention,  we  are  not 
simply  indicating  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  some  view  of  things  we  would 
like  to  see  happen  and  hope  to  see 
progress.  We  enact  the  laws.  Treaties 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  is  a  treaty.  And  indeed  a  treaty 
is  not  just  any  law  because  its  enact- 
ment requires  a  special  majority,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting,  not  a  majority.  A  majority  will 
not  do  for  a  treaty.  This  is  a  solemn 
act  we  undertake. 

As  I  said  earlier,  sir,  it  is  an  act 
which  has  been  rare.  At  the  advent  of 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, the  United  States  had  ratified 
exactly  seven  ILO  conventions,  six 
maritime  conventions  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, and  the  technical  conven- 
tion required  by  the  demise  of  the 
League  system,  and  then  it  took  some 
35  years  until  another  ILO  convention 
came  before  the  Senate.  That  was  2 
years  ago  when  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  approve  two  ILO  con- 
ventions, in  one  case  by  a  vote  of  81  to 
2,  and  in  the  other  by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 
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moment,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
exordinary  role  in  this  turnabout, 
after  a  third  of  a  century  with  no 
action  whatever,  played  by  the  distin- 
guished learned  Senator  from  Utah. 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch. 

As  the  then-chairman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources—this was  4  years  ago— Senator 
Hatch  recognized  that  the  ILO  had 
put  into  place  a  comprehensive  set  of 
conventions  which  protected  the 
human  rights  of  workers  around  the 
world.  He  suspected  that  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  these  very 
same  conventions,  even  as  we  advocat- 
ed them,  weaken  our  influence  within 
the  organization  and  limited  our  abili- 
ty to  u.se  those  treaties  to  protect 
rights  in  other  nations. 

For  instance,  in  the  1980's  the  con- 
ventions that  Poland  had  signed  on 
freedom  of  association  were  absolutely 
essential  to  the  rights  Solidarity 
claimed  before  the  international  com- 
munity. We  could  invoke  tho.se  rights 
only  with  the  partial  disability  of  our 
never  having  ratified  those  conven- 
tions ourselves. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  Senator  Hatch  proposed  that  we 
again  begin  to  ratify  ILO  treaties.  He 
held  a  hearing  which  he  described  on 
the  floor  2  .years  ago.  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  him  at  this  point. 
He  said: 

The  iiearing  made  it  quite  clear  that  our 
failure  to  ratify  a  single  ILO  convention 
during  tlie  la.sl  3  decade.s  has  undermined 
the  effect lvenes.s  of  our  repre.sentative.s  to 
thi.s  important  international  organization. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately,  when  we  have  criticized 
Communi.st  violations  of  ILO  .standard.s.  our 
credibility  ha.s  alway.s  been  somewhat  sus 
pect  given  our  own  refusal  to  even  consider 
ratifying  ILO  conventions.  To  be  taken  sen 
ou.sly  In  this  organization.  Congre.ss  mu.st 
break  away  from  the  policy  of  abstention  we 
have  practiced  for  the  last  30  years,  the 
policy  of  not  ratifying  a  convention  regard- 
less of  its  content. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time— we  are 
talking  here  of  February  1988— Mr. 
Hatch's  effort  was  strongly  supported 
by  former  Secretaries  of  Labor  Wil- 
liam Brock  and  Ann  McLaughlin.  That 
is  one  of  the  nice  things  about  the 
ILO.  Ftom  the  beginning  this  has  been 
an  organization  in  which  business  was 
represented,  labor  was  represented, 
and  Government  had  half  the  dele- 
gates, but  only  half.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  1920's  kept  saying, 
let  us  get  involved  there.  It  was  the 
trade  issue.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  unusual  about  Republican  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  favoring  these  moves. 
It  is  part  of  a  tradition  that  has  now 
entered,  sir.  its  eighth  decade. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  that  a 
person  of  very  special  importance  to 
this  Chamber,  the  present  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Elizabeth  Dole,  is  strongly  of 
the   view   that   we  should   ratify   this 


served  together  in  an  administration 
here  in  Washington,  and  understand 
exactly  how  she  feels  about  this. 

At  a  hearing  last  November  she  told 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  the  Presiding  Officer  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member: 

Our  ratification  record  is  very  poor 
indeed.  Today  the  LTnited  States  has  ratified 
only  9  of  the  169  conventions  adopted  by 
the  ILO.  •  •  •  Some  enshrine  fundamental 
human  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. *  •  •  The  International  Labor  Organ!- 
Mlion  IS  the  United  Nations  most  effective 
advocate  of  human  rights. 

May  I  say  that  again?  According  to 
the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole: 

The  International  Labor  Organization  is 
the  United  Nations'  most  effective  advocate 
of  human  rights.  We  are  all  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  ILO's  courageous  support  of 
Solidarity  during  the  darkest  days,  and  the 
critical  role  it  has  played  in  Poland's  histor 
ic  journey  to  democracy.  But  our  ratifica- 
tion record  works  against  our  participation 
in  the  ILO's  activities  precisely  in  this  criti 
cal  area.  *  *  *  It  is  something  I  feel  strongly 
about. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  any- 
thing Elizabeth  Dole  feels  strongly 
about,  we  are  well  advised  to  pay  close 
attention  to. 

I  will  say  that  again:  Anything  Eliza- 
beth Dole  feels  strongly  about,  we  art 
well  advised  to  pay  close  attention  to. 

Mr.  President,  that  being  the  case.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  matter 
of  the  ground  rules  for  the  ratification 
of  the  ILO  conventions.  They  were 
spelled  out  in  the  declaration  I  have 
offered.  They  are  threefold,  and  they 
should  be  understood  by  all  who  hear 
us  and  who  will  read  this  Record. 
They  are  agreed  to  by  this  extraordi 
nary  combination  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  organizations  which 
goes  by  the  acronym  of  TAPILS.  the 
Tripartite  Advisory  Panel  on  Interna- 
tional Labor  Standards.  That  is  ex- 
perts from  the  U.S.  Council  for  Inter- 
national Business,  which  includes  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  ground  rules  are  as  follows,  sir: 

First,  each  ILO  convention  shall  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  It  must 
withstand  scrutiny  apart  from  any 
other  issue  involving  the  ILO  and  will 
not  be  examined  on  a  tripartite  basis: 
the  executive  branch,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness should  all  agree.  We  bring  these 
conventions  to  the  floor  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  are  affected.  We  do  not  say 
we  have  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a  majori- 
ty vote.  We  have  consensus.  It  will  not 
mean  of  course  that  everybody  in- 
volved gets  everything  they  would 
want.  That  is  not  the  nature  of  con- 
sensus procedures,  but  the  support  is 
even  so  extraordinary. 

The  second  conviction  is  that,  if 
there   is  any  difference  between   the 


virtue  of  adopting  the  convention,  but 
rather  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Federal  law 
and  practice  remains  in  effect  until 
changed  to  comply  with  the  conven- 
tion. That  may  have  to  happen  in  a 
given  case  because,  in  adopting  the 
convention  we  have  adopted  law.  We 
may  have  some  intervening  period, 
during  which  the  Congress  enacts  laws 
to  execute  the  convention,  resolving 
any  conflicts  of  law. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  third  con- 
dition is  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
change  State  law  and  practice  by  rati- 
fying a  convention,  and  in  examining 
each  convention  the  parties  will  con- 
sider any  possible  conflicts  with  State 
law  which  might  arise  as  a  result  of 
ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
My  time  has  expired 

■The  distinguished  ranking  Member 
has  asked  me  if  I  would  allocate  time 
in  the  course  of  the  hour's  debate. 
Seeing  no  Senator  .seeking  recognition 
at  this  point.  I  will  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

This    does    come    out    of    the    total 
hour. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Let  me  then.  Mr.  President,  discuss 
for  a  moment  the  convention  before  us 
by  first  stating,  as  I  said  in  the  ex- 
change with  Senator  Helms,  that  the 
United  States  will  not   have  changed 
its    behavior    one    iota,    one    whit,    to 
comply    with     this    convention.    The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  now  in  its 
106th  year,  is  one  of  the  most  admira- 
ble  institutions   of   our   Government: 
Venerable,  able. 

I  have  the  distinction  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  wa.s  in  graduate  school  with 
the  most  able,  distinguished  present 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Dr.  Janet  Norwood.  Years 
ago.  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. I  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  had  very  nominal 
oversight  over  the  BLS.  They  were 
very  generous  about  that,  and  let  me 
think  many  things  that  were  not  nec- 
essarily so.  but  were  very  agreeable  to 
hear,  namely,  that  I  helped  them  with 
their  decisions  which,  of  course.  I  did 
not. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Norwood, 
who  testified  about  this  convention  at 
our  November  1.  1989.  hearing: 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
labor  market  information  is  critically  impor- 
tant for  economic  decisions  by  policymakers 
and  private  companies,  and  that  comparable 
data  across  countries   is   important   to  the 
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functioning  of  markets   in  an  increasingly 
internationalized  world. 

Robert  Davis,  who  is  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor,  confirmed  before  our  commit 
tee  that  an  exhaustive  review  by  legal 
experts  had  established  that  Conven 
tion  160,  the  one  before  us  today,  re- 
quires no  changes  in  U.S.  law  or  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Anthony  Freeman,  special  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
in  support  of  ratification  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard 
from  such  able  and  experienced  per 
sons  in  the  private  sector  as  Mr.  Rudy 
Oswald  of  the  AFL-CIO;  Mr.  Brian 
Glade  of  the  U.S.  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Business;  Edward  Potter,  coun- 
sel to  the  U.S.  Council  for  Internation- 
al Business;  and  F.M.  Lunnie.  Jr.,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. Each  of  these  witnesses  is  an 
expert  on  ILO  matters  and  none  raised 
the  least  objection.  To  the  contrary, 
they  put  forward  the  strongest  sup- 
port for  ratification. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  the  convention  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  ILO  in  1985,  by  a  unanimous 
margin.  422  to  zero.  Also  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  President  Reagan,  who  submitted 
the  convention  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1989.  We  are  here  1  year  and 
some  weeks  later  and  I  think  it  could 
be  said  that  we  have  dealt  with  it  with 
some  dispatch:  and  deliberation,  but 
not  delay. 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan  will 
take  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  he  submitted  to  us  virtually  a 
third  of  the  ILO  treaties  the  United 
States  has  ratified.  He  submitted 
three  conventions  to  us,  each  of  which 
was  ratified,  one  unanimously,  one  as 
near  as  makes  no  matter,  and,  I  hope. 
we  will  have  a  unanimously  vote  again 
today. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  there  is  a  final  matter  that 
should  be  touched  upon  briefly.  My 
colleagues  will  remember  that  in  1977 
the  United  States  withdrew  from  the 
ILO.  This  was  a  bipartisan  decision.  As 
Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations 
under  a  Republican  administration  in 
1975  it  fell  to  me  to  draft  the  letter 
stating  that  the  United  States  would 
withdraw  at  the  close  of  the  mandato- 
ry 2-year  notice  period.  When  that 
moment  came,  in  1977.  I  stood  on  this 
floor  as  a  Democratic  Senator  and 
moved  that  the  United  States  do  just 
that.  It  was  the  policy  of  both  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  President  Carter.  Our 
complaints  with  the  ILO  were  several, 
but  chiefly,  that  it  had  come  to  apply 
a  double  standard  to  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  the  West  and  in  the  totali- 
tarian block  and  that  it  was  being 
abused  as  a  forum  to  carryout  political 
agendas  unrelated  to  its  legitimate 
purposes. 

The  bitter  medicine  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal had  its  effect.  In  1980  the 
United  States  rejoined.  Questioned  on 
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this  matter  at  the  committee  hearing, 
Mr.  Freeman  of  the  State  Department 
replied: 

tWle  think  that  the  ILO  has  been  doing  a 
good  job  •  •  •  particularly  since  our  return 
to  the  ILO."  He  cited,  as  did  Secretary  Dole, 
an  ILO  report  which  was  highly  critical  of 
Polish  efforts  to  crush  the  Solidarity  trade 
union."  He  cited  ILO  criticisms  of  Romania. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding specific  ILO  attacks  on  Article  Six 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution  which  the  Soviets 
are  now  discarding.  Secretary  Dole  conclud- 
ed that  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  the 
United  States  will  be  measured  by  the  same 
yardstick  as  other  ILO  members.  *  *  • 

Mr.  President,  today  we  will  vote  on 
the  third  ILO  convention  we  have  con- 
sidered in  2  years.  Others  are  being  ex- 
amined by  TAPILS— the  tripartite 
body  of  legal  experts— and  may  very 
soon  be  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  Among  these  are  impor- 
tant, substantive  treaties,  including  a 
convention  on  the  prevention  of 
forced  labor.  So  we  will  be  hearing 
much  more  about  the  work  of  the  ILO 
in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Washington  branch 
office  of  the  ILO  for  their  excellent 
work  in  assisting  the  committee  in  this 
matter.  In  particular,  Steve  Schloss- 
berg  continues  his  absolutely  out- 
standing service  in  the  cause  of  labor 
rights.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
great  assistance  of  Mr.  Schlossbergs 
colleague,  Don  Smythe. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  so  very 
much  for  his  thoughtful  cooperation. 

My  time  having  expired,  I  yield  the 
floor  and  will  not  resume  the  floor 
unless  the  occasion  seems  to  require  it 
later  on. 

Mr.  President,  as  no  Senator  appears 
to  be  seeking  recognition  at  this  point, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
a  statement  by  Senator  Hatch  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  That  statement 
expresses  Senator  Hatch's  strong  sup- 
port for  this  ILO  Convention.  Senator 
Hatch  is  representing  the  Senate  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
Special  Session  on  Drug  Control, 
which  is  also  taking  place  today. 
The  statement  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 
CONVENTION  NO.    160 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  ratification  of  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization  Convention  No. 
160,  which  concerns  labor  statistics.  It 
marks  the  third  such  convention  we 
will  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ratify 


within  the  last  3  years.  The  United 
States  is  already  in  full  compliance 
with  this  technical  convention  due  to 
the  existing  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Moynihan,  is  an 
internationally  renowned  scholar  on 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  again  for  his 
dedication,  interest,  and  support  for 
the  need  to  ratify  these  conventions. 
He  understands  the  important  role 
this  international  body  plays  in  other 
countries  and  the  way  it  can  help  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of  people 
around  the  world.  He  also  appreciates, 
I  believe,  the  quiet  but  positive  impact 
our  participation  in  the  organization 
has  had  on  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
and  credibility. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  35  year 
hiatus  in  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  even  consider  ratification  of 
an     ILO    convention.     In    September 
1985,  I  held  a  hearing  on  the  ratifica- 
tion process  in  the  hope  that  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  this  area,  we  might 
regenerate    some    activity.    Secretary 
Brock  took  the  challenge  and  revital- 
ized   the   necessary    tripartite    review- 
procedures      among      representatives 
from  business,  labor,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  He  reconvened  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  ILO  and  the 
Tripartite  Advisory  Panel  on  Interna- 
tional Labor  Standards,  and  their  col- 
lective  efforts   ultimately   led   to   the 
ratification  of  two  conventions  in  1988 
and  submission  of  Convention  No.  160. 
The  review  procedure  was  rejuvenat- 
ed after  an  agreement  was  reached  on 
three  ground  rules  and  the  creation  of 
a  two-track  system.  The  ground  rules 
were  first  that  each  ILO  convention 
would  be  examined  on  its  own  merits 
on  a  tripartite  basis;  second,  that  if 
there  are  differences  between  the  con- 
vention and  existing  Federal   law  or 
practice,    these    differences   would    be 
addressed    in    the    normal    legislative 
process;  and  third,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  change  State  law  or  prac- 
tice through  the  ratification  process. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  there  would 
be  two  separate  tracks  for  reviewing 
ILO  conventions.  The  first  track 
would  consider  the  numerous  techni- 
cal conventions,  such  as  Convention 
No.  160,  which  can  be  ratified  rather 
easily.  The  second  track  addresses  the 
more  fundamental  ILO  human  rights 
treaties,  which  go  to  the  heart  of  labor 
and  employment  law  in  the  United 
States.  Care  must  always  be  made  that 
in  ratifying  these  conventions,  our 
constitutionally  required,  Federal  bi- 
cameral legislative  process  is  not 
usurped. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Tripartite  Advisory  Panel  has 
been  working  on  other  conventions.  In 
September  1989,  they  concluded  that 
ILO   Convention   No.    105   concerning 


forced  labor  could  be  ratified  without 
amending  our  domestic  labor  laws, 
subject  to  two  understandings  to  clari- 
fy how  the  convention  could  be  imple- 
mented in  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  decision  on 
whether  to  recommend  this  conven- 
tion for  ratification  will  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch  next  month.  If 
ratified,  it  would  be  the  first  ILO 
human  rights  treaty  adopted  by  the 
United  States. 

Moreover.  I  understand  that  the  Tri- 
partite Advisory  Panel  is  currently  re- 
viewing for  ratification  Convention 
No.  138  on  child  labor.  Convention  No. 
150  on  labor  administration.  Conven- 
tion No.  Ill  on  equal  treatment,  and 
Convention  No.  87  on  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  witness  daily 
the  euphoric  quest  for  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  several,  such  as  Poland, 
a  vigorous  free  trade  movement  has 
been  a  catalyst  for  freedom.  While  we 
as  a  body  search  for  ways  to  support 
these  changes,  we  may  never  find  one 
as  effective  as  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  By  continuing  to  work 
within  the  organization,  reviewing  and 
where  possible  ratifying  its  conven- 
tions, we  can  help  to  foster  through- 
out the  world  a  true  atmosphere  of 
democratic  freedom. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  convention.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  remaining  moments  before  we  vote 
in  the  ILO  Convention  before  us,  I 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  recall 
the  role  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization in  the  survival  of  the  Soli- 
darity trade  union  movement. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  convention  at 
the  appointed  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
simply  a  fact  that,  throughout  the 
1980's,  as  the  struggle  went  back  and 
forth  between  the  Polish  Communist 
Party  and  the  Solidarity  labor  move- 
ment, Poland's  having  ratified  the 
landmark  conventions  relating  to  free- 
dom of  association  was  vital.  First. 
there  was  Convention  No.  87,  freedom 
of  association  and  protection  of  the 
right  to  organize,  and  then  Conven- 
tion No,  98,  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  Ratification  of 
these  conventions  was  a  fact  which 
the  Government  of  Poland  could  not 
deny.  In  1978,  the  International  Feder- 
ation for  Free  Trade  Unions  charged 
Poland  with  violating  Convention  No. 
87.  The  ILO  agreed. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  here  is  that 
as  we  grow  familiar  with  our  post-Len- 
inist world,  we  see  that  there  can  be 
more  than  one  trade  union  in  a  Com- 


munist country.  But  that  was  not  so  in 
Poland  in  the  1970's.  The  Communist 
Party  had  the  same  leading  role  that 
it  has  had  in  Moscow,  and  no  compet- 
ing organizations  had  the  right  to 
exist,  but  under  the  ILO  conventions, 
they  did. 

In  1980.  Poland's  Minister  of  Labor 
wrote  to  the  ILO  Director  General 
stating  that  Poland  officially  recog- 
nized Solidarity,  the  first  independent 
trade  union  to  gain  national  recogni- 
tion in  a  Communist  country— the 
first  ever.  And  the  1980's  began  with 
that  fact.  Lech  Walesa  went  to  the 
1981  International  Labor  Conference 
as  Poland's  labor  delegate.  Then  in 
1981,  the  Government  tried  to  with- 
draw recognition,  and  it  went  back  and 
forth  and  back  and  forth.  But  the 
basic  fact  is  that  Poland  was  obliged 
by  treaty  to  recognize  Solidarity,  and 
domestic  law,  even  martial  law,  could 
not  undo  those  treaty  obligations. 

We  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  the  or- 
ganization which  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt helped  in  September  1919,  the 
name  of  which  formed  almost  the  last 
words  on  the  lips  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
before  he  collapsed.  The  ILO  was 
founded  under  a  charter  drafted  by  a 
commission  headed  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  It  was  one  part  of  the  league 
system  that  we  joined  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  returned  to  Washington  as 
President.  It  is  still  there  today  and 
more  relevant  than  ever. 

I  close  these  remarks  by  stating  that 
the  first  human  rights  treaties  ever 
adopted  in  history  were  adopted  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  November 
1919  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization;  it  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  and  it  is 
something  the  United  States  can  be 
proud  of  today  as  we  adopt  our  10th 
International  Labor  Convention.  It  is 
the  third  in  2  years.  This  is  a  moment 
which  I  think  we  can  also  take  pride 
in.  and  we  certainly  want  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  labor  and  business 
organizations  that  have  cooperated  in 
bringing  this  convention  to  the  floor. 

I  again  thank  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  her  diligence  in  advocating  the 
matter.  I,  for  my  part,  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Nirenberg  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  for  his  courtesy 
and  support  throughout. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  declaration  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  declaration  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  with  the  declara- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 


ma [Mr.  Boren]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerhy]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr,  Hatch]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  94, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcail  Vote  No.  14  Ex.] 


YEAS-94 

Adams 

Glenn 

Melzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Mikulslc] 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

BiiiKaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bosrhwn?. 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Harliin 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hattield 

Pell 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Helms 

Reid 

Burn.s 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Chafec 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Coals 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

San ford 

Conrad 

Kaslen 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

D  ArnaU) 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simon 

Daschle 

l-autenberg 

Simpson 

DeConnni 

I/eahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Ix'vin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Symms 

Dole 

Lou 

Thurmond 

Domenin 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Warner 

Exon 

Malsunaea 

Wilson 

Ford 

McCain 

Wirlh 

Kowler 

McClure 

Garn 

MrConnell 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Ben!. sen 

Boren 

Kerry 

Biden 

Hatch 

Murkouski 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  with  its  declara- 
tion, is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  note,  sir,  that  this  is  the  second 
occasion  in  2  years  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
ratification  of  an  International  Labor 
Organization  convention,  a  fact  which 
I  know  the  world  will  take  note  of,  and 
which  we  can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  finaiy,  this  could  not 
have  come  about  without  the  singular 
abilities  of  the  chief  counsel  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 


UM 
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has  been  with  the  committee  for  some 
18  years,  Mr.  David  Keaney.  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  as  I  have  once 
before,  Mr.  Darryl  Nirenberg's  assist 
ance.  and  the  particular  care  and  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Stephen  Rickard,  of  my 
sUff. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
OF     CERTAIN     SCHOOL     DROP- 
OUT     DEMONSTRATION       PRO 
GRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  124,  H.R.  2281.  on  which 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  or  their  designees. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  I  H.R.  2281)  lo  amend  the  Elementa 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  2281,  which  would  provide  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Assistance  Act. 
This  act  is  the  result  of  legislation  I 
originally  introduced  in  1985.  Since  its 
enactment  in  1988,  this  important  pro- 
gram has  provided  over  $45  million  in 
grants  to  school  districts  to  address 
the  very  severe  problem  of  students 
who  drop  out  of  high  school  without 
getting  their  diploma. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  two 
other  pieces  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  School  Dropout  Act.  Most  recent- 
ly, for  example,  we  included  continu- 
ation of  this  important  program  in  the 
Presidents  Educational  Excellence 
Act.  Last  year,  its  continuation  was 
made  of  part  of  the  Taft  Institute  re- 
authorization, which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  November. 

Unfortunately,  reauthorization  of 
the  Dropout  Program  has  been  jeop- 
ardized by  the  long  delay  that  ensued 
after  the  President's  education  pack- 
age was  reported  to  the  Senate  floor. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  was  opposed 
to  that  delay  and  very  much  regret 
that  it  occurred.  It  has  seriously  dam- 
aged prospects  for  continued  funding 
of  the  program  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  are  eager,  therefore,  to 
reauthorize  the  dropout  program  as  a 


separate    measure    so    that    we    can 
insure  that  it  will  not  come  to  an  end. 

Today,  the  need  for  the  School 
Dropout  Assistance  Act  remains  just 
as  critical  a.s  it  was  when  it  became  law 
2  years  ago.  The  annual  dropout  rate 
in  this  nation  averages  25  percent. 
That  figure  can  reach  an  alarming  50 
percent,  or  even  higher,  in  many 
urban  areas.  And  for  specific  at-risk 
populations,  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents leaving  school  before  graduation 
can  be  an  overwhelming  80  percent. 

The  economic  waste  that  results 
from  this  situation  is  terrible.  School 
dropouts  swell  our  unemployment  and 
welfare  rolls.  And,  if  dropouts  do  find 
jobs,  those  jobs  all  too  frequently  re- 
quire only  minimal  skills  and  involve 
only  minimal  wages. 

A  major  study  conducted  by  UCLA 
also  shows  that  school  dropouts  repre- 
sent a  significant  loss  in  potential  rev- 
enue and  productivity.  This  loss  adds 
up  to  $200  million  per  year  for  each 
graduating  class,  and  over  their  life- 
time can  balloon  upwards  to  $200  bil- 
lion. It  is  this  figure  which  I  find  most 
troublesome.  For  while  dropping  out 
of  school  holds  severe  repercussions 
for  the  individual  student,  and  while  it 
means  an  immediate  cost  to  us  in  wel- 
fare and  other  social  costs,  it  is  the 
loss  in  productivity  and  output  which 
poses  the  greatest  danger. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  even 
one  student.  The  decade  of  the  nine- 
ties will  place  us  squarely  in  the  center 
of  an  economic  battle  for  international 
markets  that,  by  comparison  with  the 
past,  will  look  relatively  tame.  The 
transition  to  a  European  Community 
in  1992  poses  a  particularly  significant 
challenge  for  our  Nation's  industries, 
which  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
newly  formed  European  Common 
Market.  To  fend  off  this  threat  we 
must  have  a  vigorous  work  force— one 
that  is  highly  skilled  and  inventive. 

We  have  already  seen  considerable 
evidence  of  our  weakening  position  in 
the  world  economy.  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  turn  that  situation  around. 
America  today  is  still  a  vitally  func- 
tioning economic  power.  Our  indus- 
tries continue  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  America's  citizens 
who  can  still  claim  that  they  invent 
the  majority  of  new  markets,  materi- 
als and  products. 

Our  Nation  also  has  tremendous  re- 
.sources,  the  greatest  of  which  is  our 
people.  But  these  resources  requires  a 
significant  investment  in  education 
and  training  to  keep  them  within  the 
mainstream  of  international  competi- 
tion. Maintaining  our  cutting  edge  in 
the  new  global  economy  will  require 
nothing  less  than  the  full  contribution 
of  the  talents  of  each  of  our  citizens. 

Figures  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicate  that  of  the  20  fastest 
growing  occupations,  at  least  18  will 
require  2  years  or  more  of  higher  edu- 
cation preparation.  And  it  is  projected 


that  up  to  9  percent  of  these  jobs 
could  go  unfilled  because  of  insuffi- 
ciently skilled  workers.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  every  effort  to  keep 
our  students  in  the  educational  pipe- 
line, so  that  once  part  of  the  work 
force,  they  are  able  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly changing  demands  of  the 
workplace.  It  is  both  wrong  and 
unwise  to  let  our  Nation  lose  ground  in 
tne  international  market  because 
high-skilled  jobs  go  unfilled  while  un- 
skilled workers  remain  unemployed. 

That  is  why  the  measure  before  us 
this  afternooon  is  so  critical.  For.  in 
reauthorizing  the  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act.  we  set 
our  sights  on  the  future,  a  future  that 
is  one  of  economic  strength  and  ex- 
pansion for  our  country  and  for  our 
citizens. 

Projects  funded  under  this  act  in  the 
last  2  years  have  shown  great  promise 
in  keeping  students  in  schools  and  in 
ensuring  that  their  time  spent  in 
school  is  meaningful  and  productive. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding 
projects  is  the  Providence  Dropout 
Prevention  Collaborative  in  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  This  project 
has  brought  together  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  Providence  community 
to  reduce  their  dropout  rate.  This  pro- 
gram began  under  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
Marcia  Feld,  Dan  Challener  and  Peg 
Dyer  of  the  Urban  Field  Center  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  They  com- 
bined their  talents  and  efforts  with 
the  superintendent.  Dr.  Joseph  Al- 
magno,  the  assistant  superintendent, 
Neil  Corkery,  and  Mary  O'Brien  of  the 
Providence  School  Department,  as 
well  as  Marcia  Reback,  president  of 
the  Providence  Teachers  Union.  Henry 
Woodbridge,  executive  director  of 
Workforce  2000.  and  other  representa- 
tives of  business  and  industry  are  also 
part  of  the  collaborative.  And  many 
other  members  of  the  Providence  com- 
munity have  given  freely  of  their  time 
for  this  critical  endeavor. 

The  Federal  program  has  also  pro- 
vided grants  to  87  other  projects  in  31 
other  States,  including  Iowa,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  tackle 
this  serious  problem,  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  program 
end  at  this  critical  juncture.  In  cities- 
like  Providence— where  work  has 
begun,  it  must  be  continued.  In  areas 
where  work  has  not  begun,  it  must  be 
encouraged  and  initiated. 

This  year  the  President  has  submit- 
ted a  budget  request  of  $45  million  for 
the  school  dropout  program,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  current  appro- 
priation. I  am  greatly  heartened  by 
the  support  that  the  executive  branch 
has  demonstrated  for  this  program. 
The  President's  voice  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  what  we  have  been  saying  for 
many  years.  It  is  an  indication  that 
the  White  House  has  come  to  recog- 


nize the  stake  that  we  have  in  insuring 
that  these  at-risk  students  are  educat- 
ed to  the  full  limits  of  their  potential. 
No  greater  investment  can  be  made 
than  in  the  training  and  education  of 
our  young.  The  student  we  keep  in 
school  may  well  blossom  into  the 
person  who  one  day  may  find  the  cure 
for  cancer,  solve  the  problem  of  clean- 
ing up  our  environment,  or  bring  to 
fruition  our  goal  of  providing  a  lasting 
peace  on  this  planet.  No  one  could  ask 
for  a  greater  yield  on  an  investment 
than  that. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  hour  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  approve  this  leg- 
islation, and  send  it  to  the  President 
so  that  it  might  quickly  be  signed  into 
law.  Then  we  can  continue  the  work 
begun  in  1988  and  move  headlong  to 
an  even  stronger  future. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering H.R.  2281.  legislation  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  the  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Assistance  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1991.  This  measure 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  June. 

The  School  Dropout  Demonstration 
Assistance  Act  was  established  in  1988 
as  part  of  the  Hawkins-Stafford  school 
improvement  amendments  (Public 
Law  100-297).  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  support  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  model  programs  to 
reduce  the  number  of  school  dropouts. 
These  model  programs  can  provide 
needed  information  about  effective 
means  for  identifying  and  supporting 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  and 
for  encouraging  students  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  to  reenter  school. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  find  ef- 
fective ways  to  stem  the  flow  of  stu- 
dents dropping  out  of  our  schools. 
Each  year,  we  lose  650,000  to  700,000 
students  who  leave  school  without 
graduating.  Overall,  our  national  high 
school  completion  rate  is  just  over  71 
percent. 

In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. President  Bush  put  forth  a 
series  of  national  educational  goals— 
among  them  one  that  the  United 
States  increase  the  high  school  grad- 
uation rate  to  90  percent. 

The  need  to  keep  young  people  in 
school  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  Failure  to  receive  a  high 
school  diploma  spells  tragedy  for  the 
individual  dropout,  who  operates  at  a 
permanent  disadvantage  in  job  pros- 
pects and  lifetime  earnings.  It  is  a 
tragedy  as  well  for  our  Nation,  which 
loses  the  productive  capacity  we  so 
badly  need  from  all  of  our  workers. 

As  dropout  figures  attest,  we  are 
doing  a  disappointing  job  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  education.  Far 


too  many  young  people  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  make  this  investment 
in  their  futures.  The  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act  at- 
tempts to  assure  that  our  efforts  to 
turn  this  situation  around  will  be 
based  on  strategies  that  work. 

The  fiscal  year  1989  funding  level 
for  this  program  was  $21.7  million,  and 
the  Department  of  Education  awarded 
89  demonstration  grants  during  the 
1988-89  school  year. 

These  grants  have  made  possible  a 
wide  variety  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams. Grant  size  ranged  from  jiist 
$23,000  to  nearly  $500,000.  The  vast 
majority  of  grants  were  awarded  in 
urban  areas,  but  rural  projects  com- 
prised nearly  25  percent  of  the  total. 

The  majority  of  the  programs  are 
either  comprehensive  K-12  or  middle 
school/high  school  projects.  Seventy 
percent  of  these  programs  were  not  in 
operation  prior  to  the  receipt  of  a 
grant  award,  and  most  of  these  new 
programs  were  modeled  on  successful 
efforts  in  other  school  districts.  Nearly 
all  the  programs  received  at  least  half 
of  their  support  from  the  Federal 
grant,  and  80  percent  received  supple- 
mental funding  from  their  local  school 
budget. 

The  number  of  students  served 
ranged  from  a  low  of  30  to  a  high  of 
11,500.  Nearly  all  programs  targeted 
educationally  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged students.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  programs  included 
pregnant  teenagers  as  a  target  popula- 
tion. Poor  attendance  and/or  truancy 
records  were  most  frequently  used  in 
identifying  program  participants,  al- 
though many  of  the  programs  also 
relied  upon  test  scores,  teacher  recom- 
mendations, grade-level  performance, 
and  discipline  problems. 

Social  and  personal  services,  includ- 
ing individual  counseling  and  parental 
involvement,  were  offered  in  well  over 
90  percent  of  the  programs.  Academic 
services  were  also  routinely  offered, 
and  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  programs  offered  vocational  serv- 
ices as  well.  A  substantial  number  of 
programs  provided  services  such  as 
transportation  and/or  coordination 
with  social  services  programs.  In  gen- 
eral, these  programs  operated  at  regu- 
lar school  sites  during  the  school  year. 
Most  had  a  small  number  of  full-  or 
part-time  staff. 

Authorization  for  the  program  ex- 
pired in  fiscal  year  1989.  Consequent- 
ly, no  funding  is  currently  available 
for  the  program.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
2281  would  permit  funding  to  resume 
in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  at  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $50  million  in  each 
of  those  years. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  makes 
three  modifications  in  the  original 
program: 

First,  it  expands  the  number  of 
grants  available  to  partnerships  with 
local  educational  agencies.  Currently, 


25  percent  of  the  grants  are  made 
available  to  partnerships.  Under  this 
legislation,  grants  to  partnerships 
could  fall  in  a  range  of  25  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  funding  available  for  the 
program. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  use  up  to  $1.5  million 
for  program  evaluation  expenses. 

Finally,  it  provides  that  evaluation 
reports  will  be  submitted  within  6 
months  after  the  end  of  the  grant 
period. 

It  is  important  that  we  build  upon 
the  work  which  has  already  begun  in 
this  area.  The  potential  demonstrated 
by  these  initial  grant  awards  has  been 
recognized  by  the  administration.  The 
President's  budget  proposal  recom- 
mends a  fiscal  year  1991  funding  level 
of  $45  million  for  dropout  demonstra- 
tion programs.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  continu- 
ing this  important  effort. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  this  bill. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Education  to  con- 
tinue the  school  dropout  programs 
currently  authorized  in  law. 

Before  the  recess,  this  body  passed 
the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989. 
That  legislation  is  aimed  at  solving  the 
problems  which  happen  after  students 
leave  school.  The  legislation  we  are  ad- 
dressing today  will  help  to  ensure  that 
all  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
literate,  by  preventing  them  from 
dropping  out  of  school  in  the  first 
place.  This  legislation  is  actually  a  pre- 
vention program  for  illiteracy. 

The  workplace  continues  to  require 
more  education  for  workers.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  workers  of  the  future 
will  need  at  least  2  years  of  education 
beyond  high  school  according  to  pro- 
jections by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  means  that  our  society  cannot 
afford  to  have  students  leaving  high 
school  if  we  are  to  have  the  work  force 
we  need  for  the  21st  century. 

We  also  need  to  reduce  the  dropout 
rate  for  the  individual  growth  and  pro- 
gression of  the  citizens.  Any  person 
who  leaves  high  school  without  grad- 
uating limits  the  job  options  and 
career  opportunities  which  are  open  to 
him  or  her.  Studies  have  shown  that 
the  average  earnings  of  a  high  school 
graduate  are  20  percent  higher  than 
those  of  someone  who  has  not  com- 
pleted high  school.  People  with  lower 
wages  have  a  lower  standard  of  living 
during  their  working  lives  and  at  re- 
tirement. Consequently,  the  decision  a 
student  makes  at  16  to  leave  school 
will  affect  that  student  for  his  or  her 
entire  life  and  will  also  have  negative 
consequences  for  any  children  he  or 
she  may  have.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  students  be  guided  at  an  early 
age  so  that  they  will  not  make  the 
wrong  choice. 
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My  home  State  of  Utah  is  running 
some  demonstration  programs  for 
dropouts.  One  of  the  programs  is  cen 
tered  in  the  San  Juan  School  District 
wherein  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  students  are  native  Americans. 
The  district  currently  has  two  demon 
stration  programs  with  funds  from  the 
Federal  Goveniment.  One  involves 
just  the  San  Juan  School  Distict  and 
the  other  is  a  joint  program  with  the 
College  of  Eastern  Utah.  One  program 
works  with  children  and  parents  in  el- 
ementary school  to  increase  communi- 
cation between  the  school  and  parents 
through  more  counseling.  In  the  2 
years  since  the  program  has  been  op- 
erating, the  attendance  rale  has  in- 
creased by  5  percent. 

In  a  program  at  the  high  school 
level,  125  students  were  identified  who 
were  at  least  2  years  below  grade  level. 
In  a  2-year  period  of  time.  50  percent 
of  these  students  were  back  at  grade 
level.  Another  program  is  aimed  at  en- 
couraging students  who  left  school  to 
return  for  some  form  of  additional 
training,  either  through  Job  Corps, 
adult  education  programs,  alternative 
high  school,  or  the  traditional  pro- 
gram. Of  the  100  students  who  were 
targeted  for  this  program  2  years  ago, 
82  have  returned,  although  not  all  82 
have  yet  completed  their  training. 

I  think  you  can  see  how  successful 
these  demonstrations  can  be.  Pro- 
grams such  as  those  currently  under- 
way will  serve  to  help  those  students 
at  risk  of  leaving  school.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  the  extension  of 
the  authorization  of  this  legislation. 
I  yield  the  floor.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
750.000  American  students  will  drop 
out  of  school  this  year.  They  will  have 
many  reasons  for  doing  so,  including 
poor  teachers,  broken  homes,  devas 
tated  communities,  poverty,  drug  use, 
and  the  need  to  go  to  work.  Whatever 
the  cause,  their  decision  is  a  tragedy 
for  them  and  for  the  Nation. 

These  dropouts— along  with  the 
other  4.2  million  young  adults  who 
have  no  high  school  diplomas— will 
have  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment, 
greater  dependency  on  social  welfare 
programs,  and  lower  income— 22  per- 
cent lower  than  that  of  the  average 
high  school  graduate.  They  represent 
a  significant  loss  for  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  the  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  make. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  shows  that  28 
percent  of  our  Nations  18-  and  19- 
year-olds    have    not    graduated    from 


high  school.  The  figures  are  even 
higher  for  minorities;  42  percent  of 
black  and  52  percent  of  Hispanic  18- 
and  19-year-olds  failed  to  graduate.  If 
we  consider  20-  and  21-year-olds,  the 
figures  look  slightly  better,  but  are 
still  too  high:  15  percent  of  whites  and 
18  percent  of  black  20-  and  21-year- 
olds  have  not  graduated.  The  number 
for  Hispanics  remains  intolerable:  45 
percent  have  not  graduated. 

The  report  is  encouraging  in  that  it 
shows  the  gap  between  black  and 
white  dropout  rates  has  narrowed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  last  decade.  This  im- 
provement points  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  and  local  education  pro- 
grams targeted  at  this  population. 

Nonetheless,  dropout  rates— espe- 
cially the  high  levels  for  Hispanics  and 
even  higher  levels  for  native  Ameri- 
cans—continue to  be  grossly  unaccept- 
able. In  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, black  students  continue  to  drop 
out  at  twice  the  rates  of  whites,  while 
Hispanic  students  drop  out  at  three 
times  the  rate  of  whites. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
extension  of  the  only  Federal  program 
specifically  designed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  school  dropouts.  This  legislation, 
H.R.  2281,  is  vitally  important.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  it  is  promptly  ap- 
proved and  that  the  necessary  funds 
are  provided. 

In  1987,  Congress  passed  the  School 
Dropout  Prevention  Demonstration 
Act.  resulting  in  $45.6  million  over  2 
years  in  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  private/ public  partnerships 
for  the  development  of  innovative 
ways  to  keep  students  in  school.  These 
methods  range  from  early  intervention 
-services  for  first  and  second  graders  to 
transition  programs  that  help  drop- 
outs return  to  school. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  had 
notable  success.  In  rural  Illinois,  Oper- 
ation Rebound  provides  transporta- 
tion, private  tutors,  and  counseling  for 
at-risk  students  and  one-time  dropouts 
who  might  not  otherwise  graduate  or 
make  the  transition  back  to  school. 
Half  of  the  300  students  served  each 
year  go  on  to  higher  education. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Cambridge 
public  schools  have  used  their  grant  to 
bring  social  workers  and  psychologists 
into  10  schools  to  work  with  at-risk 
students,  their  families,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators.  Federal  funds 
have  also  allowed  them  to  hire  transla- 
tors so  that  teachers  can  work  more 
closely  with  parents  of  Hispanics,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Haitian  students. 

In  Portland.  OR,  school  district  No. 
1  helps  at-risk  students  through  a 
combination  of  six  programs— drug 
and  alcohol  counseling,  parent  out- 
reach, peer  counseling,  attendance 
monitoring,  transition  services  for 
return  students,  and  a  student  service 
center.  After  only  2  years,  the  fresh- 
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man  dropout  rate  has  fallen   10  per- 
cent. 

While  these  efforts  are  laudable. 
they  are  far  from  adequate.  The  Edu- 
cation Department  received  over  800 
proposals  for  funding  under  the  Drop- 
out Prevention  Act,  and  has  been  able 
to  make  only  89  awards  serving  50.000 
students.  We  need  to  do  more.  An  arti- 
cle in  this  weekend's  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Philadelphia  is  able  to 
reach  only  1,750  of  the  city's  101,000 
high  school  students,  Chicago  serves 
less  than  half  of  its  200,000  students  at 
risk  of  dropping  out,  and  Los  Angeles 
has  programs  for  only  144  of  its  600 
schools. 

Through  these  dropout  programs, 
we  can  help  our  students  and  our 
Nation.  At  the  same  time  we  can  ac- 
quire better  information  on  how  to 
prevent  dropouts.  With  the  data  and 
information  generated  from  this  pro- 
gram, we  will  make  major  strides  in 
understanding  the  problems  that  lead 
students  to  drop  out  and  identifying 
concrete  steps  to  address  this  crisis. 

The  action  we  are  taking  today 
would  extend  the  current  2-year  grant 
program  for  an  additional  2  years.  It 
would  authorize  $50  million  each  year 
to  expand  existing  programs  and  es- 
tablish new,  innovative  projects. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  last  week 
Secretary  Cavazos  named  the  Nation's 
first  special  advisor  on  dropout  pre- 
vention and  at-risk  youth.  In  addition, 
the  President's  1991  budget  includes  a 
request  of  $45  million  for  the  program 
we  are  extending  today.  This  modest 
investment  will  yield  high  returns: 
The  Chicago  public  schools  estimate 
that  for  each  dollar  we  invest  in  drop- 
out prevention,  we  will  receive  $12  in 
increased  tax  revenues  and  lowered 
social  welfare  costs  and  crime.  This 
kind  of  investment  speaks  for  itself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
extension  of  this  important  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
on  dropout  prevention  programs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17,  1990] 
Cutting  the  Dropout  Rate:  High  Goal  but 
Low  Hopes 
(By  Michael  deCourcy  Hinds) 
American  educators  are  trying  almost  any- 
thing to  keep  children  in  school.  They  give 
pizza    parties    in    Chicago,    promise    after- 
school   and   summer   jobs   in   Philadelphia, 
hold  drawings  for  used  cars  in  Milwaukee 
and  enroll  American  Indian  youths  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  Minnesota,  at  state  expense. 
The   challenge   of   reducing   the   dropout 
rate    is    something    educators    around    the 
country  have  been  struggling  with  for  many 
years,  with  programs  that  are  often  experi- 
mental and.  in  any  case,  reach  few  of  those 
at  risk  for  leaving  school.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech.  President  Bush  set  a  goal  of 
graduating  90  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents by  the  year  2000. 


Over  and  over,  school  officials  say  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  spend  on  much  more 
than  the  basics,  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
.solve  the  larger  problems  of  society  like 
poor  housing  and  drug  abuse  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  dropout  rate.  The  nations  high 
schools  now  graduate  about  71  percent  of 
students  who  enter  as  freshmen,  a  figure 
that  has  remained  about  the  same  for  two 
decades. 

INSPIRATION  STRESSED 

Is  it  realistic  to  build  a  .school  system 
that  graduates  90  percent  of  its  students?" 
said  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Boyer.  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching.  "Yes.  if  we  really  mean  it.  Yes. 
if  we're  willing  to  put  resources  into  it. 
Simply  declaring  it  as  a  vision  and  not  defin- 
ing a  program  will  leave  us  in  10  years  about 
where  we  are  now." 

But  the  Bush  Admini.stralion  says  more 
Inspiration  than  money  is  needed  at  this 
point. 

■Per-pupil  expenditures  increased  dra- 
matically, by  29  percent  over  inflation, 
during  the  last  decade,  but  reading  scores 
and  other  results  were  essentially  flat  over 
that  period.  ■  said  Christopher  T.  Cro.ss,  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Education  for  educa- 
tional research  and  improvement.  "What 
the  critics  are  mi.ssing  is  that  we  have  to 
have  commitment  to  change  \alues,  to  moti- 
vate students.  Until  we  get  that,  throwing 
more  money  at  the  problem  wont  change 
it." 

PHILADELPHIA  SUCCESS  STORY 

Education  experts  could  come  up  with  no 
example  of  a  school  or  .school  district  that 
has  succeeded  in  making  what  Dr.  Boyer 
called  "that  great  leap.  '  raising  its  gradua- 
tion rate  nearly  20  percentage  points,  as  Mr. 
Bush  wants  for  the  whole  nation.  More 
commonly,  a  school  with  a  low  dropout  rate 
never  had  a  major  problem  retaining  stu- 
dents in  the  first  place. 

Schools  are  increasingly  encouraging 
teamwork  with  local  busine.s.ses,  which  do 
have  money  to  devote  to  dropout  prevention 
programs,  as  an  investment  in  a  more  quali- 
fied work  force. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
pairings  of  business  and  education  is  in 
Philadelphia.  A  20-year-old  program,  of- 
fered at  14  of  the  city's  21  high  schools,  in- 
tegrates academic  courses  with  vocational 
training  in  auto  mechanics,  business  and 
other  careers. 

The  program.  Philadelphia  High  School 
Academies,  recruits  eighth  graders  consid- 
ered likely  to  drop  out  with  guarantees  of 
after-school  and  summer  jobs,  at  $5.75  an 
hour.  More  than  93  percent  of  the  students 
who  enter  the  program  graduate,  as  against 
70  percent  for  the  school  district  over  all. 

But  the  program  now  reaches  only  1.750 
of  the  city's  101.000  high  school  students, 
said  Natalie  S.  Allen,  president  of  the  pro- 
gram. "We  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  5.000 
kids  by  1995."  she  said,  adding  that  a  pro- 
gram that  large  would  cost  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mrs.  Allen  said  the  money  would  have  to 
come  from  businesses  and  foundations 
rather  than  the  school  district,  which  faces 
a  $60  million  deficit  next  year  in  its  $1  bil- 
lion budget.  In  the  1987-1988  school  year 
local  businesses  contributed  $400,000  to  the 
program:  last  year  they  gave  $830,000. 

PIZZA  AND  USED  CARS 

In  Milwaukee,  where  only  60  percent  of 
the  students  graduate  from  high  school, 
principals  are  enlisting  local  businesses  to 
provide  incentives  for  children  who  improve 


their  attendance,  grades  and  behavior,  said 
David  C.  Begel.  a  spokesman  for  the  district, 
which  has  98.000  students. 

Most  companies  give  away  small  things 
like  certificates  for  pizza,  but  two  car  dealer- 
ships give  away  used  cars.  Two  schools  let 
their  most-improved  students  participate  in 
a  drawing  for  a  car  each  year. 

"Clearly,  its  an  incentive  for  some  kids, 
but  I  don't  know  how  you  would  quantify 
the  impact,'  Mr  Begel  said.  The  programs 
have  been  in  effect  for  three  years  at  one 
school  and  one  year  at  another. 

Chicago  spends  $3.8  billion  a  year  on  its 
public  schools,  including  $1  million  on  pro- 
grams to  prevent  pregnancy,  a  key  reason 
for  dropping  out.  Much  of  the  money  in 
that  program  is  spent  on  pizza  parties  and 
party  gifts  to  draw  students  to  seminars. 

Counselors  try  to  build  their  self-esteem 
and  teach  them  about  their  bodies.  "  said  Dr 
Grace  G.  Dawson,  director  of  the  district's 
Division  of  Dropout  Prevention.  "We  think 
were  reducing  the  pregnancy  rate  by  as 
much  as  50  percent." 

PROGRAMS  SEEN  AS  LIMITED 

But  she  said  this  program  and  several 
other  dropout  prevention  programs  reach 
fewer  than  half  the  200.000  students  consid- 
ered at  risk  of  dropping  out.  There  are 
410.000  students  in  the  city's  school  system. 
Dr.  Dawson  said  the  dropout  rate  ranged 
from  20  percent  in  some  .schools  to  70  per- 
cent in  others. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  three-year  effort  to  curb 
a  39  percent  dropout  rate  has  the  money  to 
serve  only  144  of  the  district's  600  schools, 
said  Peter  Martinez,  coordinator  of  the  dis- 
trict's Dropout  Prevention  Office.  The 
budget  for  his  program  is  $5.6  million  this 
year,  out  of  a  district  budget  of  $3.2  billion. 

One  of  the  more  novel  ideas,  which  start- 
ed in  West  'Virginia  two  years  ago  and  has 
already  spread  to  Texas.  Florida.  Louisiana. 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  is  to  revoke  the  driv- 
er's license  of  dropouts  and  truants. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  the  law.  "  said 
Therese  M.  Wilson,  acting  director  of  the 
Office  of  Education  Support  Services  in 
West  'Virginias  Department  of  Education. 
So  far.  the  state  has  revoked  the  licenses  of 
1.003  teenagers,  she  said.  As  a  result.  170 
teenagers  have  returned  to  school  and  163 
others  have  enrolled  in  high  school  equiva- 
lency programs. 

"West  'Virginia  is  pretty  rural,  so  if  you 
don't  have  a  license  you  really  can't  get 
around."  she  said. 

Minnesota  is  the  only  state  that  graduates 
more  than  90  percent  of  its  high  school  stu- 
dents. Six  other  slates  graduate  slightly 
more  than  85  percent  of  their  students,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  the  high  school  class 
of  1987  conducted  by  the  United  Slates  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  slates  are  Iowa. 
Montana.  Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Wyoming. 

Florida  ranked  last,  the  department  said, 
with  58  percent  graduating,  while  Georgia. 
Louisiana.  Michigan  and  New  York  had  only 
slightly  better  rates.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  graduation  rate  is  only  55.5  per- 
cent. 

Schools  in  Minnesota  have  graduated  89 
to  91  percent  of  their  students  since  1981. 
w'hen  data  were  first  collected,  said  Robert 
J.  Wedl.  the  stale's  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  conceded  that  the  stale  had 
few  minority  students  and  less  poverty  than 
the  national  average,  around  the  country, 
minority  members  and  the  poor  are  more 
likely  to  drop  out.  But  he  said  it  also  helped 
that  the  state  had  long  given  education  to 
lop  priority. 


"We're  graduating  91  percent  of  our  kids, 
but  that's  not  nearly  enough,"  Mr.  Wedl 
said.  "It's  not  O.K.  to  throw  away  10  per- 
cent of  our  kids," 

A  FLEXIBLE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

With  720.000  students  and  a  $3.8  billion 
budget.  Minnesota  ranks  17th  in  per-pubil 
spending.  The  state  has  developed  a  flexible 
school  system,  with  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialty and  year-round  schools,  and  students 
can  attend  any  school  within  commuting 
distance. 

In  1988.  when  Minnesota  could  not  keep 
one-third  of  its  American  Indian  students 
from  dropping  out  of  high  school,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  law  permitting  the  Stale  De- 
partment of  Education  to  pay  for  private 
school  for  Indian  children  at  risk  of  drop- 
ping out. 

You  have  the  change  the  school  to  suit 
the  child,  rather  than  trying  to  change  the 
child  to  suit  the  school."  said  Dr.  David 
Beaulieu.  the  state  director  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

He  said  school  districts  contracted  with 
seven  private  schools,  including  three  runs 
by  tribal  governments,  that  graduate  90  per- 
cent of  their  students.  The  .schools  provide 
students  with  a  great  deal  of  individual  in- 
struction in  an  ambience  and  cirriculum 
that  reflect  Indian  society  and  culture,  he 
said. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  dropout 
rates  in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MASSACHusrrrs  annual  and  projected  4-year 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Educa 
tion  Subcommittee.  Senator  Pell,  for 
his  constancy  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation, and  for  bringing  the  legislation 
into  the  consolidated  form  that  it  is  in 
today.  It  is  stronger  legislation  than 
the  ways  in  which  we  have  approached 
it  in  the  past. 

I  commend  Senator  Kassebaum  for 
her  work  in  this  area.  She  has  made 
the  needs  of  education  a  top  priorit.v 
of  hers  and  has  had  a  very  positive 
and  impressive  impact  both  in  this  leg- 
islation and  the  other  education  pro- 
grams which  have  come  out  of  our 
committee. 

I  also  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Paul  Simon. 
who  worked  tirelessly  on  the  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  with- 
out whose  help  and  support  none  of 
our  education  bills  will  get  through.  I 
appreciate  his  kind  words. 

basic  skills  funding 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 1  of  H.R.  2281  adds  a  restriction 
to  the  authorization  for  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act  so  that  funds  are  not  available  in 
any  year  in  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated for  part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I. 
Part  C  is  the  Secondary  School  Pro- 
grams  for  Basic  Skills   Improvement 


and  Dropout  Prevention  and  Reentry 
which  was  created  as  part  of  Public 
Law  100-297.  the  1988  omnibus  reau- 
thorization of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Could  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  provide  a 
little  legislative  history  as  to  why  this 
particular  provision  is  part  of  H.R. 
2281' 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly.  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  senior 
Senator  of  Massachusetts.  When  we  ■ 
reauthorized  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  1988,  we  in 
effect  created  three  programs:  First, 
the  School  Dropout  Demonstration 
A.ssistance  Act:  second,  the  Secondary 
Schools  Basic  Skills  Demonstration 
Assistance  Act;  and  third,  the  Second- 
ary School  Programs  for  Basic  Skills 
Improvement  and  Dropout  Prevention 
and  Reentry.  The  first  two  demonstra- 
tion grant  programs  are  authorized 
through  1989.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  the 
authorization  for  the  third  program 
was  to  become  effective.  The  third 
program  is  basically  a  combination  of 
both  demonstration  programs,  provid- 
ing assistance  to  address  both  the 
school  dropout  problem  and  the  need 
to  expand  basic  skills  instruction  in 
secondary  schools.  This  third  program 
is  different  from  the  first  two.  howev- 
er, in  that  it  distributes  money  to  the 
Stales  on  the  basis  of  the  chapter  1 
formula  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
discretionary  grants  awarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

It  was  our  intent  when  we  created 
the  first  two  programs  to  authorize 
these  programs  as  demonstration  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
then  to  roll  them  into  one  formula- 
driven  program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  The  dropout  demonstration 
program  was  authorized  through  fiscal 
year  1989  at  a  level  of  $50  million,  and 
the  .secondary  schools  basic  skills  dem- 
onstration program  was  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1989  at  a  level  of 
$200  million.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  these  programs  were  to  be  com- 
bined into  one  program  at  an  authori- 
zation level  of  $400  million  to  provide 
money  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  chapter  1  formula  for  these  two 
activities.  The  formula  program,  con- 
tained in  pact  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
directs  the  State  to  spend  one-half  on 
basic  skills  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, and  up  to  one-half  on  prevent- 
ing students  from  dropping  out  of 
schoool. 

We  established  this  structure  so  that 
we  could  first  fund  demonstration 
projects  to  develop  the  most  effective 
methods  for  addressing  these  needs. 
The  information  gained  from  the  op- 
eration of  these  programs— especially 
that  of  identifying  what  works— would 
then  enable  us  to  provide  much  more 
comprehensive  assistance,  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  had  proven  successful 
programs  as  models. 


At  the  time,  we  had  envisioned  that 
by  fiscal  year  1990  sufficient  appro- 
priations would  be  available  to  distrib- 
ute money  to  the  States  on  basis  of 
the  chapter  1  formula,  as  is  provided 
under  part  C  of  chapter  1  of  title  I.  To 
date,  however,  appropriations  for  the 
part  C  program  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. We  therefore  have  extended 
the  authorization  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  to  continue  the  progress 
already  underway  and  to  begin  new 
projects  in  other  school  districts.  Once 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  assistance  in  every 
State,  we  could  then  switch  to  a  for- 
mula-driven program.  In  our  view,  dis- 
tribution by  formula  would  require  an 
appropriation  level  which  is  close  to 
$100  million.  This  level  would  insure 
that  when  the  allocation  is  distributed 
to  the  States,  each  State  has  sufficient 
funds  to  operate  at  least  one  success- 
ful program. 

The  language  referencing  the  part  C 
program  is  designed  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  a  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram to  a  formula-driven  program  in 
the  event  that  sufficient  funds  for  the 
part  C  program  were  made  available. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  you  know,  $5 
million  in  appropriations  has  been 
provided  for  the  basic  skills  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  appropriations.  This  money 
has  been  provided  for  the  basis  skills 
demonstration  grant  program  author- 
ized under  section  6103— in  part  B  of 
title  VI— of  Public  Law  100-297.  It  was 
not  appropriated  for  the  basic  skills/ 
dropout  prevention  formula-driven 
program  which  is  authorized  under 
section  1108— in  part  C  of  chapter  I  of 
title  I— of  that  same  law.  The  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  2281  refers  only  to  the 
title  I  part  C  formula-driven  program, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  title  VI  part 
B  demonstration  grant  program.  Am  I 
therefore  correction  in  understanding 
that  the  $5  million  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriation for  the  basic  skills  demon- 
stration program  would  not  affect  the 
authorization  for  the  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act  under 
the  language  in  H.R.  2281? 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  that  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  fiscal  year  1990  appropria- 
tion for  the  basic  skills  program  will 
be  distributed  in  the  form  of  discre- 
tionary grants  from  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  not  by  formula  as  con- 
tained in  part  C  of  title  I  of  ESEA. 
Thus,  under  the  language  in  H.R. 
2281,  the  school  dropout  demonstra- 
tion program  authorization  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  clarifying  the  fact  that  the 
language  in  H.R.  2281  does  not  apply 
to  the  $5  million  appropriations  for 
basic  skills  provided  under  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriations. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  17 
minutes  and  38  seconds  remaining  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  27  min- 
utes and  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
2281,  the  National  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act.  This 
bill  will  reauthorize  a  highly-impor- 
tant program  that,  currently,  is  the 
Federal  Government's  only  active  pro- 
gram aimed  at  preventing  high  school- 
aged  students  from  dropping  out  of 
school. 

In  the  1988  School  Improvement  Act 
this  program  was  given  a  2-year  au- 
thorization that  must  be  renewed  this 
year  for  it  to  continue.  Also  included 
in  the  1988  act  was  a  larger,  more-com- 
prehensive. State-administered  anti- 
dropout  program  entitled  the  Second- 
ary School  Program  for  Basic  Skills 
Improvement  and  Dropout  Preven- 
tion. The  money  simply  has  not  been 
there  to  begin  funding  this  second  pro- 
gram, so  it  is  imperative  that  we  keep 
the  dropout  demonstration  program 
alive. 

Recently,  Congress  has  been  paying 
great  attention  to  the  critical  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  country.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  Senate  passed 
a  large  legislative  package  designed  to 
engender  reform  and  generate  excel- 
lence in  American  education.  We  also 
passed  an  important  measure  to  co- 
ordinate and  enhance  national  literacy 
improvement  efforts. 

America's  disturbingly  high  dropout 
rate  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
condition  we  face  urging  us  to  reform 
and  improve  our  educational  system. 
Students  who  drop  out  have  given  up 
on  education— a  decision  that  will 
often  harm  them  well  into  the  future, 
as  their  disinterest  for  learning  contin- 
ues throughout  their  lives. 

With  some  600,000  to  700,000  Ameri- 
can students  dropping  out  of  school 
every  year  we  are  putting  far  too 
many  at  risk  of  failing  throughout 
their  lives.  In  my  State  of  New  Mexico 
it  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  28 
percent  of  our  students  will  dropout  of 
high  school— giving  us  the  12th  high- 
est dropout  rate  in  the  country.  This 
high  rate  is  driven  by  frighteningly 
higher  dropout  rates  among  our  His- 
panic and  native  American  students. 

Where  does  this  lead?  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  fewer  than  40  percent  of 
New  Mexico's  poor  high  school  drop- 
outs, aged  15-21.  were  employed  in 
1985.  Only  20  percent  of  these  man- 
aged to  find  full-time  work. 

It  is  important  to  find  ways  to  help 
these  children  before  they  drop  out. 
In  1988,  when  work  on  the  larger  drop- 
out prevention  legislation  was  being 
done,  I  introduced  a  bill  entitled  the 
Educational  Block  Grant  for  Children 
at  Risk  Act.  The  goal  of  that  legisla- 


tion was  to  enable  local  communities 
to  pool  the  various  resources  and  serv- 
ices they  have  available  so  as  to  meet 
the  complex  educational  and  social 
needs  of  children  who  are  at  risk  of 
failing  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise,  requiring  tremendous 
effort  on  behalf  of  both  teacher  and 
student.  While  often  it  seems  we  en- 
counter students  who  seem  unreacha- 
ble, we  still  must  find  a  way  to  reach 
them.  Sometimes  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  some  creativity— using 
new  or  different  educational  tech- 
niques that  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
different  students.  Often,  this  may 
also  require  educators  to  collaborate 
with  others  in  the  community  who  can 
help  meet  some  of  the  complex  needs 
youngsters  have— people  who  can  also 
help  reach  our  students. 

Surely  our  efforts  to  engender  edu- 
cational reform  and  promote  excel- 
lence should  be  our  central  path  to  im- 
proving the  education  available  to  stu- 
dents. But  programs  such  as  the  one 
we  are  reauthorizing  today  are  highly 
important  as  well.  Through  this  pro- 
gram we  can  help  facilitate  some  of 
the  creativity  and  collaboration  neces- 
sary to  reach  kids  who  are  at  risk  of 
failing  in  our  educational  system. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senate  is  moving  to 
reauthorize  this  important  program 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
as  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KohlI. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  my  support  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  National  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act,  and  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  for  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Many  are  focusing  on  our  need  for 
new  programs  and  new  funds  to  meet 
the  education  goals  set  by  the  F»resi- 
dent  and  the  Governors.  I  agree  that 
we  have  to  explore  new  approaches, 
but  that  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
ignore  the  programs  we  already  have 
in  place.  The  National  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act  is  an  ex- 
isting program  which  is  dealing  with 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  hard  to 
solve  problems  facing  our  educational 
system.  It  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  success  of  one  dropout  preven- 
tion program  in  Wisconsin.  That  pro- 
gram is  called  Project  Hold. 

Project  Hold  is  a  program  which  has 
been  funded  since  August  1988  under 
the  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance I*rogram. 

Project  Hold  is  a  nationally  ac- 
claimed program  at  the  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College  [MATCl, 
working  with  young  people,  to  help 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  in  the  Mil- 


waukee area.  Participants  range  in  age 
from  middle  school  students  through 
young  adults  in  their  early  twenties. 

Over  1,500  students  have  been  iden- 
tified and  contacted  through  Project 
Hold:  406  students  have  reenroUed  in 
MATC/Community  based  organiza- 
tion programs:  172  students  have  reen- 
roUed in  the  Milwaukee  public  schools. 
Without  Project  Hold,  these  individ- 
uals would  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  in  with  their  educa- 
tion in  pursuit  of  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma. 

Project  Hold  is  working.  As  of  today. 
60  students  have  received  high  school 
diplomas,  and  16  have  received  their 
GED.  Over  50  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents have  gone  on  for  advanced  train- 
ing in  a  postsecondary  institution. 

This  project  is  so  successful  that 
MATC  now  has  more  dropouts  want- 
ing to  participate  than  the  program 
can  handle.  Its  classrooms  are  full. 

I  commend  the  Project  Hold  staff  in 
Milwaukee  for  helping  to  lead  the  way 
in  designing  a  program  that  works.  I 
also  commend  the  leadership  shown 
by  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Senate  today. 

I  realize  that  the  Senate  passed  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act  last  week 
with  a  reauthorization  of  this  program 
included.  However,  it  is  critical  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  in  a  timely 
manner  in  order  that  appropriations 
can  be  approved  and  the  program  con- 
tinue without  interruption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  the  School  Dropout  Demon- 
stration Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Corporate  Task  Force  on 
Education,  "Undereducated,  Uncom- 
petitive USA."  the  dropout  rate  for 
the  Nation  at  the  high  school  level  is 
25  percent.  Recognizing  the  unaccep- 
tability  of  this  figure,  the  President,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
Congress,  stated,  "The  United  States 
must  increase  the  high  school  gradua- 
tion rate  to  no  less  than  90  percent." 
In  order  to  help  reduce  the  dropout 
rate,  the  President  has  requested  $45 
million  for  a  program  of  dropout  pre- 
vention demonstrations. 

What  approaches  are  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problem  of  young 
people  dropping  out  of  school,  with 
some  even  dropping  out  while  in  ele- 
mentary school?  Project  Hold  is  a  pro- 
gram which  is  attempting  to  find  the 
answers.  This  program  is  working  to 
identify  and  retain  potential  dropouts 
in  school  through  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Recognizing  that  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  a  literature  work  force  are 
steadily  increasing,  another  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  encourage  ptwtici- 
pating  students  to  further  their  educa- 
tion after  receiving  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. 
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Project  Hold  has  three  component 
parts.  First,  the  program  is  designed  to 
instill  in  each  student  at  the  middle 
school  level  the  value  and  importance 
of  an  education.  The  program  seeks  to 
achieve  that  goal  by  helping  out 
career  classes  and  arranging  tours  to 
postsecondary  programs  and  business- 
es to  help  illustrate  the  importance  of 
staying  in  school.  Second,  at  the  high 
school  level,  the  program  works  to 
identify  dropouts  and  put  them  back 
into  a  situation  where  they  can  learn 
and  succeed.  They  may  be  placed  in 
MATC's  own  high  school  program,  or 
return  to  their  own  district  high 
school,  or  be  placed  in  a  community- 
based  organization  for  instruction  and 
counseling.  Third,  for  adults  up  to  the 
age  of  25,  the  program  works  to  pro 
vide  basic  skills  in  order  to  move  these 
individuals  into  an  adult  high  school 
program.  Students  receiving  the  GED 
are  encouraged  to  work  for  an  associ- 
ate degrree. 

We  know  that  the  approach  taken 
by  Project  Hold  is  working.  With  the 
E>epartment  of  Education  in  the 
middle  of  an  evaluation  process  of 
these  demonstration  projects  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  end  a  program  that 
appears  to  be  having  success,  especial- 
ly when  Congress  is  considering  a 
number  of  initiatives  designed  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  our  education 
system. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.    MIKULSKI.    Mr.    President.    I 
rise  today  in  support  for  the  extension 
of   funding   for   the   National   School 
Dropout      Demonstration      Program 
H.R.  2281. 

This  bill  will  authorize  $50  million 
for  the  next  2  years  to  continue  effec- 
tive dropout  prevention  programs  in 
public  schools. 

Our  most  valuable  resource  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  our  youth.  Our  world 
standing  depends  on  how  we  train,  de- 
velop, and  support  not  just  the  bright- 
est kids,  but  also  the  ones  most  in 
danger  of  losing  ground  due  to  pover- 
ty, drugs,  or  teen  pregnancy. 

We  cannot  afford  to  enter  the  next 
century  with  a  generation  of  kids  la- 
beled "not  fit  for  duty."  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  focus  our  Federal  dollars 
on  making  our  at-risk  youth  part  of 
the  solution  for  academic  excellence 
before  they  become  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  pass 
this  reauthorization  bill  unanimously. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2281,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  National  School  Dropout 
Demonstration  Assistance  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  school  dropout 
problem  is  an  issue  which  this  Nation 
must  address  as  a  priority  item.  We 
are  told  that  25  percent  of  all  students 
in  this  country  drop  out  of  school  each 
year.  This  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Many  of  these  students  are  later 
added  to  our  welfare  caseload.  These 
are  our  potential  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  community  leaders,  and,  of 
course,  taxpayers.  Nonetheless,  the 
education  and  employment  potentials 
of  these  students  are  not  met. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  H.R.  2281 
would  extend  for  2  years  the  National 
Demonstration  Program  under  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Assistance  Act.  It  would  provide  a  $50 
million  authorization  for  each,  fiscal 
year  1990  and  1991.  The  House  also 
added  a  provision  which  was  requested 
by  the  administration  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  reserve 
funding  in  the  program  for  the  evalua- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  2281  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  Illinois  col- 
league. Congressman  Hayes,  who  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstanding  leader  on 
this  education  issue.  He  recognized  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  continue 
its  efforts  to  help  public  schools  come 
to  grip  with  their  dropout  problems. 

For  fiscal  year  1989.  six  projects  in 
Illinois  received  dropout  demonstra- 
tion grant  awards,  as  follows;  $337,974 
to  the  Chicago  public  schools  in  Chica- 
go; $267,993  to  Northeastern  Illinois 
University  in  Chicago:  $93,775  to  the 
Youth  Services  Project,  Inc.,  in  Chica- 
go; $178,346  to  Hamilton- Jefferson 
Counties  school  district;  $214,678  to 
Triton  College  in  River  Grove;  and 
$113,014  to  Carbondale  Community 
High  School  District  No.  165  in  Car- 
bondale. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  realize  that 
$50  million  is  far  from  what  is  needed 
to  adequately  fund  the  School  Drop- 
out Demonstration  Assistance  Act,  I 
believe  that  this  body  should  support 
H.R.  2281  so  that  we  are  able  to  sus- 
tain the  progress  already  made  in  this 
area. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that 
on  February  7,  1990,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  S.  695,  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Act.  The  legisla- 
tion includes  a  specific  provision  to 
extend  funding  for  the  School  Drop- 
out Program,  unless  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment, funds  are  appropriated  for  an- 
other more  comprehensive  State-ad- 
ministered antidropout  program  in  the 
Basis  Skills  for  Secondary  Schools 
Program. 
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Mr.  President,  since  the  House  has 
not  yet  acted  on  S.  695,  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  approve  H.R.  2281  today 
so  that  this  worthy  dropout  program 
is  funded  on  a  timely  basis. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2281.  which 
would  reauthorize  the  School  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstration  Program 
under  part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Illiteracy,  a  problem  that  the  Senate 
recently  addressed  with  my  S.  1310,  is 
in  part  linked  to  the  school  dropout 
problem.  There  are  23  to  27  million  il- 
literate adults  in  America.  As  young- 
sters, many  of  them  had  trouble  in 
school  and  simply  gave  up,  becoming 
part  of  the  dropout  statistics  before 
becoming  part  of  the  adult  illiteracy 
statistics.  Many  of  them  also  become 
part  of  the  crime  statistics:  80  percent 
of  all  prison  inmates  are  high  school 
dropouts. 

Our  Nation's  schools  are  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  The  Chicago  public  schools 
have  a  dropout  rate  of  43  percent, 
almost  three  times  the  national  aver- 
age. The  dropout  rate  is  as  high  as  80 
percent  for  Hispanic  students  in  some 
urban  areas. 

In  1984,  then-President  Reagan  set 
out  a  goal  of  raising  the  high  school 
graduation  rate  to  90  percent  by  the 
year  2000.  A  few  weeks  ago.  President 
Bush  presented  the  same  goal  for  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  reach  that  goal 
without  committing  some  resources  to 
programs  that  specifically  address  the 
problem. 

By  funding  innovative  demonstra- 
tion programs,  the  School  Dropout 
Prevention  Demonstration  Program 
helps  schools  find  answers  to  the  drop- 
out problem.  And  this  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral program  focused  specifically  on 
school  dropouts.  The  demand  for 
funding  demonstrates  the  need  for  the 
program:  In  fiscal  year  1989,  there 
were  850  applicants,  but  only  about  10 
percent  of  those  applications  could  be 
funded  with  the  $21  million  available. 
Mr.  President,  reauthorization  of 
the  School  Dropout  Prevention  Dem- 
onstration Program  is  long  overdue.  I 
commend  Senator  I»ell,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  Senator  Kassebaum  for 
their  efforts  today  to  keep  this  valua- 
ble program  alive. 

DROPOUT  PREVENTION 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  to  au- 
thorize $50  million  in  this  fiscal  year 
and  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  National 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. This  authorization  is  a  limited 
extension  of  this  important  program. 
For  the  children,  the  consequences  of 
a  child  dropping  out  of  school  are 
tragic— the  individual  is  likely  to  get 
stuck  in  low-wage  jobs,  with  few  op- 
portunities  for  advancement.   In   too 


many  cases,  dropping  out  leads  to 
wasted  lives,  with  terrible  effects  on 
families  and  communities. 

As  a  nation,  we  suffer  the  economic 
consequences  of  every  child's  decision 
to  quit  school  earlier— in  lower  produc- 
tivity, lost  tax  revenues,  more  de- 
mands on  social  services.  As  a  society, 
we  suffer  the  social  consequences— in 
increased  crime,  in  substance  abuse.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  address  this 
problem  in  a  serious  way.  I  welcome 
the  President's  goal  of  cutting  the 
dropout  rate  in  the  1990's.  But  we 
must  match  resources  to  this  critical 
goal.  In  my  home  State,  our  economic 
security  depends  upon  our  continuing 
to  have  one  of  the  most  educated, 
flexible,  and  creative  labor  forces  in 
the  world.  Those  characteristics  are 
what  have  produced  one  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  living  in  the  Nation. 
However,  while  the  growth  in  our 
labor  force  has  slowed  to  a  trickle,  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  per  year,  we 
have  not  effectively  reduced  dropout 
rates  and  equipped  these  young  people 
to  help  build  our  future  and  theirs. 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  wrote.  "Ask  a 
man  to  do  nothing  for  his  country  and 
he  will  have  no  love  for  it." 

Mr.  President,  helping  to  prevent 
our  youngsters  from  dropping  out  is  a 
critical  way  of  making  them  feel  a  part 
of  what  is  happening  that  is  good  and 
productive  in  our  country  and  it  is  a 
critical  element  in  creating  the  citizens 
we  need  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  personally 
unable  to  participate  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  this  debate  and  vote  today  be- 
cause I  had  the  honor  of  representing 
the  Senate  as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on 
Drug  Control  which  began  today  in 
New  York.  Obviously  I  would  have 
joined  in  supporting  this  measure.  But 
clearly,  dropouts  and  drugs  are  too 
often  tragically  related  aspects  of  the 
same  young  lives.  We  simply  must  do  a 
better  job  of  solving  both  of  these 
problems,  each  of  which  treatens  our 
future. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining,  if  any. 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts    [Mr.     Kerry]     would     vote 
'yea.  " 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  would 
each  vote  "yea.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 
YEAS-94 


Adam.s 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Arm.stroni; 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bauru.s 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bond 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heflm 

Pressler 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Helms 

Reid 

Bumper.-i 

Holiings 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Robb 

Biirn.s 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cran.slon 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

DAmato 

Kohl 

Simon 

DanforTh 

Lautenberg 

Simp.son 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levm 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lieberman 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lolt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberper 

Mack 

Warner 

Exon 

McCain 

Wilson 

Ford 

McClure 

Wirth 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Gam 

Melzenbaum 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Bent.sen 

Domenici 

Kerry 

Coats 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  speak  on  the  Armenian  resolution 
before  us.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
leader. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  leadership  to 
decide  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  resolution  is 
not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  permit  us  to  proceed  in  a 
manner  that  will  have  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  for  debate? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  2281)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
announced  this  morning,  I  will  mo- 
mentarily ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212.  at  which  time  I  understand  and 
anticipate  that  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  will  object,  fol- 
lowing which  I  will  move  to  proceed  to 
the  resolution,  that  motion  to  proceed 
being  a  debatable  motion. 

The  matter  will  then  be  before  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. As  a  result  of  prior  discussion 
among  the  three  of  us,  including  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
principal  author  of  the  resolution, 
who  will  during  the  day  today  address 
the  subject  and  file  a  cloture  motion, 
which  will  ripen  for  a  vote  on  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  reso- 
lution some  time  during  the  day  on 
Thursday. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  24.  1990. 
as  a  national  day  of  remembrance  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  of  1915  to  1923. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  object.  I  will 
not  give  my  reasons  until  after  the 
motion  to  proceed  has  been  made, 
which     the     distinguished     majority 
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leader  indicated  he  will  make  shortly, 
and  after  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  matter.  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion.  Who  seeks 
recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor   from    South    Dakota    [Mr.    Pres- 

SLERl. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  became  interested  in  the  Armeni- 
an holocaust  many  years  ago  while  a 
student  at  Oxford  University.  Frankly, 
I  was  looking  for  a  topic  to  write  a  D. 
Phil,  on,  which  I  never  did.  but  I  had 
to  find  a  topic  that  was  new  and  had 
not  been  written  on  before.  And  in 
searching  about  for  such  a  topic,  I 
looked  to  the  area  of  Turkey,  Cyprus. 
and  Greece,  but  found  that  the  Otto- 
man Empire  records  were  closed  for 
the  period  of  history  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in.  So  I  was  interested  in  this 
subject  of  the  Armenian  holocaust 
long  before  I  came  to  politics. 

It  has  always  appeared  strange  to 
me  that  the  Turkish  Government  did 
not  open  the  records  prior  to  1918. 
that  the  records  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  closed  on  this  issue.  >.^ven 
though  certain  items  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  even 
though  telegrams  have  been  made 
public,  and  so  forth. 

So.  first  ol  all,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  the  Turkish  Gov 
emment  to  open,  without  censoring. 
the  historical  records  of  that  period 
during  which  the  Armenian  holocaust 
occurred. 

With  that  bemg  said,  I  wanted  to 
tell  my  colleagues  how  I  first  got  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  I  think  we  should 
all  be  interested  in  holocausts  wherev 
er  they  have  occurred,  be  they  in 
World  War  II,  in  Cambodia,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  world  or  time  in  his- 
tory. Certainly,  we  should  have  a  reso- 
lution on  the  Armenian  holocaust.  Re- 
membering the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  is  a  form  of  honoring  the  victims 
of  history.  It  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
those  current  nations  that  have  de- 
scended from  the  original  perpetrators 
of  violence.  If  it  were  the  latter  case, 
we  would  not  have  a  Memorial  Day  or 
Veterans  Day.  We  observe  these  days 
as  a  way  of  remembering  and  honoring 
the  dead. 


It  is  for  that  reason  we  should  reject 
the  feeble  notion  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide re.solution.  is  in  any  way  an  insult 
to  Turkey,  a  valued  ally. 

Mr.  President,  I  frequently  have  said 
that  we  should  be  friends  with 
Turkey,  but  in  this  one  area  we  should 
not  feel  that  speaking  our  minds  on 
this  issue  of  Armenian  genocide  is  nec- 
essarily inconsistent  with  being  a 
friend  of  Turkey.  The  truth,  of  course, 
is  that  this  resolution  is  intended  to 
honor  the  victims  of  the  Ottoman 
Turk  massacres  of  Armenians  during 
World  War  I.  Those  who  attribute  the 
other  motivation  to  the  resolution  do 
a  disservice  to  the  entire  human  rights 
movement. 

Turkey  would  be  better  off  if  it 
opened  the  records  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  think  Turkey  would  be 
better  off  if  it  acknowledged  this  geno- 
cide. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  rejoices 
over  the  bursting  into  flow'er  of  the 
democratic  movements  m  Eastern 
Europe,  it  is  .sad  to  see  the.se  asper- 
sions cast  upon  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  honor  the  Armenian  dead  in  a  fash- 
ion quite  similar  to  the  way  we  honor 
other  victims  of  historic  human  rights 
abuses. 

I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Indeed  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  NATO  parliamentar- 
ians in  Antalya,  Turkey,  last  year. 
There  was  a  presentation  of  how- 
human  rights  are  being  advanced  in 
Turkey— I  applaud  that— how  the  pris- 
ons were  becoming  more  in  line  with 
what  Amnesty  International  would  ap- 
prove of.  But  I  raised  some  questions 
about  this  Armenian  question  and  was 
given  a  very  cold  shoulder.  It  is  unnec- 
essary for  Turkey  to  hide  this  event  in 
its  history.  I  think  it  is  unwise  of 
Turkey  not  to  just  open  the  whole 
thing  up  and  acknowledge  it  as  the  im- 
portant human  rights  issue  it  is. 

Still  worse.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
effort  by  the  opponents  of  this  Arme- 
nian genocide  resolution  to  deny  the 
very  occurrence  of  that  genocide.  Gen- 
erations of  respected  historians  and 
other  scholars  have  investigated  the 
allegations  of  genocide  by  Ottoman  of- 
ficials and  have  determined  them  to  be 
factually  accurate.  The  Armenian 
genocide  did  occur,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  1.5  million  human  beings  and 
the  forced  deportation  of  another 
500,000  souls  from  the  Armenian  prov- 
inces of  Turkey.  Only  100.000  Armeni- 
ans remained  in  those  areas  when  the 
hideous  Ottoman  project  was  com- 
plete. 

But  the  violence  really  has  not 
ended.  It  is  still  going  on  against  Ar- 
menians in  the  Middle  East,  and 
herein  lies  another  reason  for  the  res- 
olution. Unless  we  recognize  this  his- 
toric tragedy  and  remember  its  vic- 
tims, we  will,  in  effect,  be  accepting  a 
lie  as  truth.  And  when  we  do  that,  Mr. 


President,  we  will  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  would  like  to  continue 
persecuting  Armenians. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  U.S. 
Senate  would  ignore  the  historical 
record  of  this  tragedy.  I  cannot  believe 
the  Senate  would  paper  over  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  because  of  the  flimsy 
excuse  that  it  insults  Turkey.  The  res- 
olution has  nothing  to  do  with 
Turkey,  and  nothing  to  do  with  NATO 
security.  If  Turkey's  misinterpretation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  in- 
spires it  to  cause  trouble  with  the 
United  States  or  disrupt  NATO  activi- 
ties, then  surely  we  must  question 
Turkey's  value  as  an  ally. 

This  is  not  a  debate  on  the  value  of 
the  Turkish  Republic,  although  some 
may  try  to  make  it  that.  It  is  really  a 
question  of  whether  or  how  to  appro- 
priately recognize  the  victims  of  the 
genocidal  policies  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  Germany 
feeling  insulted  when  memorial  ob- 
servances are  held  at  Auschwitz, 
Dachau,  or  elsewhere  to  honor  the  vic- 
tims of  Hitler's  monstrous  genocide. 
Germans  overwhelmingly  accept  and 
recognize  what  happened  in  World 
War  II.  They  are  a  better  people  for 
not  trying  to  live  a  lie.  They  are  re- 
spected far  more  now  than  they  other- 
wise would  be,  because  they  had  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  the  bitter  reality 
of  the  Holocaust. 

Turkey  does  itself  a  serious  disserv- 
ice by  not  showing  the  same  kind  of 
courage  with  respect  to  the  Ottoman 
Empires  genocide  against  Armenians 
more  than  70  years  ago.  This  is 
strange,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  Europeans  recognize  the 
genocide  as  fact.  The  longer  Turkish 
leaders  sweep  the  past  under  the 
carpet,  the  more  damage  is  done  to 
the  credibility  of  their  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate current  human  rights  abuses  in 
their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Dole's  leadership  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  resolution  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  give  it  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  know 
this  debate  will  be  very  heated  and 
emotional  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
know  that  Turkey  is  one  of  our  valued 
allies,  but  I  also  know  there  are  many 
people  in  the  world  human  rights  com- 
munity who  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Senate  should  do  what  is  right.  That  is 
why  I  support  Senator  Dole's  resolu- 
tion and  hope  that  we  move  to  a  vote 
on  it  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague.  Senator  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Dole. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  first.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  continuing  forthright 
support,  and  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  debate  in  the  next  few  days  on 
a  very  important  issue.  Some  will  say: 
"Why  are  you  taking  up  Senate  time 
on  something  like  this?  There  are  a  lot 
of  other  important  issues  that  affect 
life  in  today's  world.  " 

That  was  said  about  the  Genocide 
Convention  around  this  place  for  30 
some  years.  Nobody  wanted  to  bring  it 
up.  Nobody  wanted  to  take  it  on 
except  Senator  P*roxmire.  I  might  add 
my  former  colleague.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  from  Wisconsin,  made  a 
speech  on  it  every  day  for  several 
years.  And  I  am  proud  when  I  was  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  we  acted  on 
that  resolution  after  30  years,  and  we 
finally  recognized  what  had  happened 
in  Hitler's  Germany,  how  the  Jews 
had  been  eradicated. 

Genocide  is  a  term  coined  in  1946.  It 
was  not  a  term  used  in  1915  and  1923, 
the  period  we  are  talking  about  today. 

I  would  say  to  friends  who  supported 
my  efforts  at  that  time,  just  listen  to 
the  debate  and  listen  to  the  facts.  I 
think  for  too  long  we  have  ignored  his- 
tory, just  as  we  waited  too  long  before 
we  took  action  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention just  a  couple  years  ago.  For 
too  long  we  bowed  to  a  powerful  ally 
and  powerful  interest  groups. 

And  for  too  long  we  have  failed  to 
speak  about  the  truth  about  the  trage- 
dy of  genocide.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress,  the 
Government— it  is  finally  time  to  do 
what  is  right. 

We  pride  ourselves  in  America  in 
doing  what  is  right,  not  what  is  expe- 
dient. But,  Mr.  President,  getting  to 
this  point  has  not  been  easy.  One  of 
my  Republican  colleagues,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  resolution,  has  observed 
that  the  resolution  generated  one  of 
the  most  intensive  lobbying  campaigns 
he  has  ever  experienced.  And  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Senator  around,  either 
for  or  agairist  the  resolution,  who 
would  dispute  that  observation.  I  can 
tell  you  what  impact  it  has  had. 

At  one  time  or  another  61  Senators 
agreed  to  cosponsor  the  resolution.  On 
the  day  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  the  resolution,  there  were 
50  cosponsors.  Today  there  are  46. 

The  history  of  1915  to  1923  has  not 
changed  since  last  fall.  The  facts  cer- 
tainly have  not  changed  since  last  fall. 
But  what  has  changed  is  the  launch- 
ing of  a  massive  lobbying  effort 
against  the  resolution  by  the  adminis- 
tration, by  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
by  American  businesses  who  operate 
In  Turkey,  and  regrettably  by  some 
private  organizations  and  Individuals 
who  ought  to  be  supportive  of  the  res- 
olution. At  least  they  were  when  we 


were  talking  about  a  genocide  conven- 
tion on  this  floor  not  too  long  ago. 

I  might  say  as  an  aside,  one  of  the 
strawmen  raised  against  the  resolution 
is  that  it  is  the  foot  in  the  door  for  a 
broader  Armenian  agenda,  including  a 
claim  for  reparations.  There  are  a  lot 
of  strawmen  floating  around.  I  want  to 
take  care  of  a  few  of  them  now.  And  as 
the  author  of  the  resolution  I  can  cat- 
egorically say  that  that  is  a  phony 
charge,  as  far  as  I  and  my  cosponsors 
are  concerned. 

I  do  not  and  will  not  support  any 
claims  for  reparations,  simply  because 
I  believe  and  have  said  repeatedly:  the 
modern-day  Turkish  State  and  Gov- 
ernment are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  events  of  1915  and  1923. 

So  it  is  a  strawman.  I  have  tried  to 
make  that  point  with  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, a  fine  man,  and  with  the 
President  of  Turkey,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect.  But  the  fact  is  that  if 
the  Turkish  Goverrmient  offered  "rep- 
arations'—and to  stress  the  point  I 
have  made,  I  have  that  word  in 
quotes— but  if  Ankara  did  offer  in 
"reparations  "  what  it  spent  on  lobby- 
ing against  this  piece  of  legislation, 
the  whole  issue  would  have  already 
been  resolved.  In  fact,  if  we  simply 
held  back  in  aid  what  Ankara  spent  in 
lobbying,  we  would  probably  achieve 
de  facto  the  5-percent  cut  in  ear- 
marked and  that  I  advocated  on  the 
foreign  aid  issue. 

Mr.  President,  every  big  gun  of  our 
opponents  has  been  pulled  out,  and 
they  have  been  fired  off,  again  and 
again  and  again.  It  kind  of  reminds  me 
of  David  versus  Goliath.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  point. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Armenia.  I 
doubt  that  many  Senators  have  been 
to  Armenia— I  happened  to  have  been 
there  in  August.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
tragic  spots  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
A  republic  of  maybe  3V2  million 
people,  25,000  to  50,000  of  this  number 
were  killed  in  an  earthquake  less  than 
15  months  ago.  It  devastated  the 
region.  One-sixth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  still  homeless  from  the  quake. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  fleet- 
ing from  the  violence  in  A'jerbausan. 

The  place  is  flat  on  its  back.  Now 
that  is  Armenia.  And  I  said  before  if 
you  want  to  visit  some  place  that  will 
make  you  cry,  go  to  Soviet  Armenia 
and  go  to  Spitak,  go  to  Leninakan,  and 
visit  the  little  monument  that  is  there 
to  memorialize  the  destruction  of  a 
school  where  400  young  children  were 
wiped  out  in  40  seconds  in  the  earth- 
quake. That  is  Armenia. 

And  on  the  other  side  is  Turkey,  big. 
powerful,  a  major  alley,  no  doubt 
about  it.  And  I  am  proud  of  that.  Big 
money  American  companies  operating 
there— none  of  these  are  operating  in 
Armenia— pulling  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  profits,  these  American  compa- 
nies; the  recipient  over  the  years  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  United  States  aid. 


a  half-billion  this  year  alone.  And 
maybe  they  deserve  more.  In  fact, 
they  would  have  had  more  under  my 
plan,  I  might  add,  than  they  receive 
now. 

So  I  will  not  quarrel  with  that.  But  I 
must  say  when  I  came  back  from 
Soviet  Armenia  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment, I  asked  the  administration, 
what  can  we  do  in  a  country  where 
500,000  people  are  homeless,  where 
30,000  to  50,000  have  been  killed, 
where  100-and-some  villages  have  been 
demolished?  Well,  after  a  lot  of  effort 
and  some  help  from  my  friends  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  including 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, we  were  able  to  get  $5  million  for 
earthquate  relief.  And  we  cannot  give 
direct  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  we 
do  it  through  private  relief  organiza- 
tions. 

So  I  want  to  sort  of  set  the  stage  to 
understand  that  we  are  talking  about: 
two  countries  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal area,  different  religious  back- 
grounds, and  in  nearly  every  other 
case  big,  big  differences. 

So  as  I  see  it,  it  is  sort  of  Turkey  and 
its  allies,  versus  Armenia  and  its 
friend.  I  have  told  many  in  Armenia, 
you  are  a  small  country.  You  do  not  do 
business  with  big  American  companies, 
which  can  call  Senators  and  say  you 
better  watch  that  we  are  about  to  sell 
I  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  Turkey. 
You  cannot  get  calls  from  somebody  in 
the  State  Department  or  somewhere 
else  saying,  you  l)etter  watch  this;  this 
is  not  good  for  our  relations  with 
Turkey. 

And  the  irony  of  ironies,  the  issue  is 
not  Turkey  at  all.  That  is  something  I 
fail  to  understand.  Maybe  somebody 
will  explain  it  to  me.  This  resolution 
says  nothing  about  modem  day 
Turkey.  In  fact,  the  language  is  explic- 
it: The  events  in  question  occurred  in 
■1915  to  1923,  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey."  We 
are  talking  about  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

I  will  have  all  kinds  of  documents 
that  cannot  be  refuted  from  countries 
around  the  world  during  that  period 
of  time.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  they 
have  time,  to  peruse  some  of  the  docu- 
ments and  some  of  the  facts  we  will 
have  available,  because  this  is  impor- 
tant. 

If  this  were  a  contest  of  clout,  there 
would  not  be  any  contest.  Maybe  that 
is  the  way  it  will  turn  out,  but  I  hope 
not.  This  is  a  simple  question  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong,  not  who  has  the 
most  influence,  who  has  the  most  lob- 
byists, who  has  the  most  money.  And 
the  bottom  line  is  not  which  country  is 
more  important  to  American  security, 
Turkey  or  Armenia— no  contest  there 
either— but  do  we  excuse  everything 
that  happened  in  the  past.  Had  we 
done  that.  I  will  recall  again,  we  would 
have  not  acted  favorably  on  the  Geno- 
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Senate. 

So  I  guess  we  just  have  to.  those  of 
us  who  support  the  resolution,  maltc 
our  case  the  best  we  can.  I  have  read 
the  arguments  of  the  Turkish  lobby 
and  the  organized  mailings  and  prim 
ed  handouts,  which  cover  page  after 
page,  but  they  boil  down  to  four  basic 
arguments. 

No.  1;  The  resolution  will  offend  our 
ally,  Turkey.  And  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  no  one  regrets  more  deeply  than  I 
that  this  resolution  generated  such  a 
strong  reaction  from  Ankara.  I  visited 
Turkey.  In  fact.  I  went  to  Turkey  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
And  he  is  right,  more  Senators  ought 
to  visit  Turkey.  They  are  an  important 
ally.  They  are  important  to  the  United 
States.  We  are  important  to  them.  So  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

I  met  with  the  Turkish  leaders.  I 
know  how  important  Turkey  is  to 
NATO  and  to  the  United  States. 

Several  weeks  ago.  President  Ozal 
was  visiting  Washington.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  let  me  come  to  the  Madison 
Hotel  and  spend  about  45-55  minutes 
with  him.  We  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour 
on  the  resolution.  He  made  his  case 
vigorously  and  with  conviction.  I  re- 
member one  thing  he  said:  "This  is 
one  thing  which  unites  all  Turks."  He 
thanked  me  for  that.  I  tried  to  make 
the  point  again  and  again  about  our 
friendship  with  Turkey,  but  also  of 
history  and  that  these  deeds  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  had  no  relationship 
*.  to  the  modern  day  Turkey  and  tried  to 
stress  the  point  that  this  resolution  is 
not  anti-Turkey  either  in  intent  or 
content.  That  is  the  simple  truth. 

No  one  disputes  that  there  was  a 
genocide  in  Nazi  Germany.  But  no  one 
makes  a  claim  that  such  a  genocide 
means  the  present  day  German  Gov- 
ernment or  people  are  responsible.  If 
that  were  the  case,  we  probably  would 
not  have  passed,  would  not  have  acted 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment both  acknowledge  that  there 
was  a  genocide  in  the  early  history  of 
their  homeland.  The  world  acknowl- 
edges it  without  demanding  punish- 
ment from  anyone  except  from  those 
who  actually  perpetrated  the  deeds. 
Indeed,  one  reason  this  is  simply  not 
an  issue  for  modern  day  Germany  is 
that  the  people  of  that  nation  have 
faced  up  to  their  history,  put  it  in  per- 
spective, and  moved  on  to  face  their 
future.  And  that  is  all  we  suggest 
Turkey  do  in  this  instance. 

I  should  also  add  that  in  1987.  when 
the  European  Community  was  consid- 
ering a  resolution  much  more  strongly 
worded  than  mine  on  the  Armenian 
genocide  issue.  Turkey  threatened  to 
retaliate  strongly.  That  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  European  parliament, 
and    Turkey's    actual    response    was 
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muted.  It  did  not  give  up  on  the  Com- 
munity, but  continued  its  pursuit  of 
full  membership  It  did  not  retaliate 
politically  or  economically  against  the 
members  of  the  Parliament. 

I  am  not  suggesting  Turkey  is  bluff- 
ing. I  am  suggesting  that,  as  important 
as  this  Lssue  is  to  Ankara,  there  are 
other  important  issues  out  there,  too. 
in  the  real  world. 

We  hear  that  we  must  stay  on  the 
good  side  of  our  ally,  Turkey,  because 
of  the  instability  in  that  region.  Well, 
that  is  true.  But  Turkey  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  importance  to  its  own 
.security  in  that  unstable  area,  of  its  al- 
liance with  us.  So  all  of  this  cuts  both 
ways,  as  it  generally  does. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  responsible 
contemporary  statesmen  on  both  sides 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  long  past 
history,  even  one  with  which  they  dis- 
agree, without  it  disrupting  relations 
which  are  mutually  important,  mutu- 
ally beneficial,  and  mutually  based  on 
concrete  security  interests  of  both 
countries.  So  that  is  argument  No.  1. 

No.  2:  Some  are  saying.  I  think 
maybe  the  Ambas.sador  may  have 
mentioned  this  to  me  in  my  meeting, 
that  this  resolution  is  an  invitation  to 
terrorism,  perpetrated  by  Armenian 
extremists.  Frankly,  that  argument  is 
offensive  to  me  and  I  think  to  others 
who  cosponsor  and  support  this  reso- 
lution. We  abhor  terrorism:  every 
Member  of  this  body  does.  I  condemn 
terrorism.  I  acknowledge  and  history 
must  acknowledge,  just  as  it  acknowl- 
edges the  Armenian  genocide,  that  a 
tiny,  tiny  minority  of  extremists  in  the 
Armenian  community  worldwide  have 
undertaken  individual  acts  of  terror- 
ism against  Turkey  and  Turkish  citi- 
zens. 

I  condemn  those  acts.  Every  respon- 
sible Armenian  organization  condemns 
those  acts.  As  one  example,  the 
spokesman  for  the  Armenian  Assem- 
bly, one  of  the  largest  Armenian- 
American  organizations,  unequivocally 
acknowleged  and  condemned  such  ac- 
tions in  a  speech  before  the  B'nai 
Brith  last  December,  and  I  will  be 
putting  that  speech  in  the  Record. 
Every  responsible  American  condemns 
that  action.  That  is  not  the  issue,  but 
it  is  another  strawman. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment, which  over  the  years  has 
not  been  an  advocate  of  the  Armenian 
viewpoint  on  the  issue,  there  have 
been  no  reported  cases  of  Armenian 
terrorism  against  the  Turks  for  several 
years.  So  this  is  not  only  a  strawman, 
but  a  dead  strawman  at  that. 

Argument  No.  3:  This  resolution  is 
only  a  foot  in  the  door  for  the  real 
agenda,  which  includes  reparations 
and  territorial  dismemberment  of 
Turkey. 

I  have  offered  to  introduce  resolu- 
tions, and  would  include  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  wording  which  would 
have  put  the  Senate  and  America  on 


record,  unequivocally  against  any  rais- 
ing of  the  issues  of  reparations  or  ter- 
ritorial dismemberment  of  Turkey  as 
being  absolutely  dangerous,  unjusti- 
fied, unfair,  and  unacceptable. 

I  would  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  resolution.  I  would  work 
with  anybody  on  such  legislation,  and 
I  believe  we  could  accomplish  quick 
passage  of  such  legislation,  and  I 
renew  that  offer  again  today. 

We  recognize  Turkey.  We  need  a 
stable,  secure  Turkey.  We  have  no  de- 
signs on  Turkey.  We  have  no  claims  on 
Turkey,  financial  or  otherwise,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  events  of  1915  to  1923. 

To  anyone  in  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity—and I  know  of  no  one  who  thinks 
otherwise— I  would  say  there  would  be 
almost  total  disagreement  in  this  body 
with  any  effort  to  the  contrary.  I 
think  that  is  the  view  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress that  I  know  w'ould  ascribe  to. 
That  is  the  view  the  U.S.  Government 
ascribes  to.  And  that  is  the  view  every 
member  of  the  Armenian  community 
ought  to  ascribe  to,  in  my  view. 

So.  on  this  point,  at  least,  let  us  put 
it  to  bed  once  and  for  all. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  is  what 
it  is.  And  what  it  is  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  claims  for  reparations 
or  territorial  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  period.  In  fact,  I  think  maybe 
it  might  be  well  to  read  the  text  of  the 
resolution,  the  pending  resolution.  I 
will  quote  page  2.  line  1: 

That  April  24.  1990.  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  75th  An- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of 
1915-1923.  ■  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  i.ssue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  date  as  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  the  1.5  million  people  of  Armenian  an- 
cestry who  were  victims  of  the  genocide  per- 
petrated by  the  governments  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  from  1915  to  1923.  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
and  in  their  memory  this  date  is  commemo- 
rated by  all  Americans  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

That  is  it.  No  talk  about  reparations. 
No  talk  about  claims.  No  talk  about 
territorial  dismemberment.  But  if  that 
would  satisfy  some  who  oppose  the 
resolution  a  clear  distancing  from 
those  points  can  certainly  be  added. 
We  can  make  certain  that  nothing  in 
this  resolution  shall  deal  with  any 
claims  or  any  reparations  or  any  dis- 
memberment or  anything  else  that 
someone  might  think  of  that  would  be 
negative  in  any  respect  to  present  day 
Turkey.  And  that  would  have  our  sup- 
port. 

And  then,  finally,  argument  No.  4, 
the  one  that  we  hear  most  about- 
well,  the  genocide  did  not  really 
happen.  It  never  happened.  This  was  a 
civil  war.  It  did  not  really  kill  any  Ar- 
menians. Or  there  was  bloodshed  on 
both  sides. 


I  heard  that  from  the  President  him- 
self. President  Ozal. 

A  lot  of  people  say.  well,  let  history 
judge  those  things.  I  hear  it  all  the 
time,  let  history  be  the  judge.  Let  his- 
tory judge  what  happened.  How  long 
do  we  wait  for  history  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  what  happened  from  1915 
to  1923?  It  has  been  almost  75  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about 
time  that  history  did  judge. 

We  decided  there  was  a  genocide  in 
Germany  even  before  its  last  potential 
victims  were  liberated.  We  decided 
there  was  a  genocide  in  Cambodia 
even  as  the  genocide  was  taking  place. 
And  it  is  high  time  we  acknowledge  a 
genocide  which  occurred  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  before  the  fact  of  its  oc- 
currence is  lost  to  history. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
which  some  of  us  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  as  members  of  the  board, 
which  is  as  close  to  an  authoritative 
source  on  this  subject  as  you  can  find, 
has  recognized  and  decided  to  include 
the  Armenian  genocide  in  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum,  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  documentary  evi- 
dence of  this  period  supports  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  genocide,  even 
though  that  term  was  not  used  in 
1915-23.  It  was  coined  in  1946. 

To  give  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
focused  on  this  issue  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment that  I  referred  to  earlier  today 
by  an  Armenian  Assembly  spokesman. 
It  contains  the  best  brief  summary  of 
the  evidence  on  this  issue  that  I  have 
seen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fighting  Denial  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide 
(By    Van    Z.    Krikorian.    Director.    Govern- 
ment and  Legal  Affairs.  The  Armenian  As- 
sembly of  America! 

In  the  spring,  you  heard  a  speech  from  a 
Turkish  Embassy  official  contending  that 
the  Armenians  did  not  suffer  a  genocide  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923.  That  contention  is 
patently  false  But.  Turkeys  and  its  agents' 
insistence  on  vigorously  pursuing  it  poses  a 
frightening  threat  to  all  people  who  believe 
in  democracy  and  human  rights.  Make  no 
mistake,  those  who  are  denying  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  today  are  paving  the  way  for 
those  who  deny  other  genocides  and  for 
those  who  will  undoubtedly  plan  future  epi- 
sodes of  race  extermination.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  that  Hitler  publicly  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Holocaust  by  referring  to 
"the  extermination  of  the  Armenians"  start- 
ing, at  least,  in  1931  and  most  forcefully  in 
1939  when  he  commanded  his  military  to 
show  no  mercy  by  asking:  "Who.  after  all. 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Ar- 
menians?" 

Those  who  deny  the  Armenian  Genocide 
are  removing  the  underpinnings  of  all 
human  progress  by  pretending  that  nothing 
exists  which,  for  whatever  reason,  they  do 
not  want  to  exist.  This  approach  is  often 
viewed  as  politically  expedient.  But,  in  the 
end.  it  only  aborts  the  cause  of  civilization. 


This  l.s  why  I  am  especially  glad  to  address 
you  thl.s  afternoon  and  to  publicly  challenge 
the  arguments  of  the  denlers.  I  am  also  glad 
to  know  that  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun 
cil  has  publicly  and  unequivocally  commit 
ted  to  include  the  Armenian  genocide  In  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum, 
a  decision  which  rebukes  the  denlers  and 
promotes  historical  integrity. 

Today.  I  plan  to  discu.ss  .some  of  the  rea 
sons  why  the  Armenian  genocide  is  properly 
cla.s.sified  a.s  a  genocide  and  then  refute 
some  of  the  more  popular  argument.s  of 
fered  by  the  Turkish  government  and  other 
deniers. 

First  of  all.  what  does  the  term  genocide 
mean''  Literally,  it  means  the  killing  of  a 
race.  An  attorney  and  Holocaust  survivor. 
Rafael  Lemkin.  coined  the  term  in  1944  and 
then  dedicated  himself  to  creating  and  pro- 
moting the  United  Nations  Genocide  Con 
vention.  Before,  during,  and  after  coining 
the  term,  Lemkin  used  the  Armenian  case  as 
a  definitive  example  of  genocide.  In  Lem- 
kin's  view,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  Armenians  suffered  a 
genocide,  because  the  term  was  created  to 
be  a  synonym  with  the  Armenian  experi- 
ence. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  legislative 
history  of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is  clear 
that  the  Armenian  case  is  an  example  of 
genocide,  a  position  from  which  the  United 
Nations  has  not  moved.  In  the  United 
States,  the  legislative  history  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Armenian  ca.se  is  synonymous  with  the  term 
genocide.  These  legislative  histories,  of 
course,  merely  reflect  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Yet.  the 
denlers  argue  that  the  Armenian  case  some- 
how does  not  fit  the  definition  of  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention  provides: 

Genocide  means  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  reli- 
gious group,  as  such: 

•  a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

ibi  Causing  .serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group: 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

le)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

No  one  realistically  questions  whether 
Ottoman  Turkey  engaged  in  the  specific 
acts  enumerated  in  this  definition.  That 
would  be  absurd  because  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  over  two  million  was  unquestion- 
ably reduced  to  under  100.000.  and  those 
people  did  not  simply  disappear— they  were 
killed,  forcibly  converted  to  Islam,  and.  in 
small  numbers,  escaped. 

What  the  deniers  question  is  whether  the 
government  committed  the  acts  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  Armenian  presence  In 
their  homeland  of  three  thousand  years. 
This  contention  is  shamefully  absurd. 

I  cannot  go  over  all  the  admissions  and 
evidence  establishing  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  government  planned  and  imple- 
mented a  campaign  of  race  extermination, 
but  the  archives  of  the  United  States  and 
almost  every  European  country  (including 
the  Central  Powers,  Turkey's  allies)  are 
overflowing  with  this  evidence.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  evidence:  (Da  December 
1914  authenticated  blueprint  for  genocide 
issued  by  the  ruling  Committee  of  Union 


and  Progres.s  Party  which  can  be  found  in 
the  British  archives;  (2)  the  post  World  War 
1,  Turkish  trials  and  convictions  (baaed  on 
substantial,  irrefutable  testimonial  and  doc- 
umentary evidence)  of  the  govemmenl  offi- 
cials responsible  for  ordering  and  Imple- 
menting the  extermination  of  the  Armeni- 
ans; (3)  a  November  8,  1920  order  for  the 
military  to  exterminate  the  Armenians 
living  in  Russia.  <4)  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Armenian  genocide  by  the 
founder  of  modern  Turkey.  Kemal  Ataturk. 
The  December  1914  order  reads  as  follows: 
'1)  Profiting  by  Articles  3  and  4  of  Com- 
mittee Union  and  Progress,  close  all  Armeni- 
an Societies,  and  arrest  all  who  worked 
against  Government  at  any  time  among 
them  and  send  them  into  the  provinces  such 
as  Bagdad  or  Mosul,  and  wipe  them  out 
either  on  the  road  or  there. 
'2i  Collect  arms. 

<3i  Excite  Moslem  opinion  by  suitable  and 
special  means,  in  places  as  Van.  Erzeroum. 
Adana.  where  as  a  point  of  fact  the  Armeni- 
ans have  already  won  the  hatred  of  the 
Moslems,  provoke  organized  massacres  as 
the  Russians  did  at  Baku. 

'4)  Leave  all  executive  to  the  people  in 
provinces  such  as  Erzeroum.  Van.  Mamuret 
ul  Aziz,  and  Bitlis.  and  use  Military  dlscipli 
nary  forces  li.e.  Gendarmerie  i  ostensibly  to 
stop  massacres,  while  on  the  contrary  in 
places  as  Adana.  Sivas.  Broussa.  Ismidt  and 
Smyrna  actively  help  the  Moslems  with 
military  force. 

(5i  Apply  measures  to  exterminate  all 
males  under  50.  priests  and  teachers,  leave 
girls  and  children  to  be  Islamlzed. 

(6)  Carry  away  the  families  of  all  who  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  and  apply  measures  to  cut 
them  off  from  all  connection  with  their 
native  place 

(7i  On  the  ground  that  Armenian  officials 
may  be  spies,  expel  and  drive  them  out  abso- 
lutely from  every  Government  department 
or  post. 

<8t  Kill  off  in  an  appropriate  manner  all 
Armenians  in  the  Army— this  to  be  left  to 
the  military  to  do. 

i9i  All  action  to  begin  everywhere  simulta- 
neously and  thus  leave  no  time  for  prepara- 
tion of  defensive  measures. 

'  10  >  Pay  attention  to  the  strictly  confiden- 
tial nature  of  these  instructions,  which  may 
not  go  beyond  two  or  three  persons. 

In  fact,  these  orders  basically  describe  the 
actual  pattern  of  the  genocide.  Of  course, 
during  implementation,  the  ruling  party 
issued  additional  orders  on  massacring  Ar- 
menians (I  will  share  another  with  you 
shortly  I  as  well  as  orders  to  punish  those 
Turks  who  showed  mercy  to  the  Armenians. 
The  post-war  trials  are  also  dispositive  not 
only  for  their  indictments  and  verdicts,  but 
also  for  the  overwhelming  evidence  used  to 
secure  the  verdicts.  Specifically,  both  cen- 
tral and  provincial  government  officials 
were  tried  and  convicted  for  the  "massacre 
and  destruction  of  the  Armenians.  "  Besides 
a  major  trial  in  Istanbul,  moreover,  local 
trials  for  the  same  crimes,  which  have  yet 
not  been  widely  publicized,  also  took  place. 
(Parenthetically.  I  would  add  here  that 
these  trials  were  cited  as  precedent  for  the 
Nuremberg  trials  following  World  War  II.) 

Next.  I  would  like  to  share  a  November  8. 
1920  central  government  order,  quoted  from 
a  Turkish  source.  This  order  commanded 
General  Kazlm  Karabeklr  to  essentially 
continue  the  job  of  exterminating  the  Ar- 
menians after  World  War  I  by  wiping  out 
the  Russian-Armenian  population: 

By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sevres 
Treaty  Armenia  will  be  enabled  to  cut  off 
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Turkey  from  the  East.  Together  *ith 
Greece  she  will  impede  Turkeys  general 
growth.  Further,  being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  Islamic  periphery,  she  will  never 
voluntarily  relinquish  her  assigned  role  of  a 
despotic  gendarme,  and  will  never  try  to  in- 
tegrate her  destiny  with  the  general  condi- 
tions of  Turkey  and  Islam. 

Consequently,  it  is  indispensable  that  Ar- 
menia be  eliminated  politically  and  phys- 
ically [siyaseten  ve  maddenten  ortadari  kal- 
dirmak]. 

Since  the  attainment  of  this  objective  is 
subject  to  [the  limitations  of]  our  power 
and  the  general  political  situation,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  adaptive  in  the  implementation 
of  the  decision  mentioned  above  [tevfiki 
icraatl.  Our  withdrawal  from  Armenia  as 
part  of  a  peace  settlement  is  out  of  the 
question.  Rather,  you  will  resort  to  a  modus 
operandi  intended  to  deceive  the  Armenians 
(Ermenileri  igfall  and  fool  the  Europeans 
by  an  appearance  of  peacelovingness.  In  re 
ality.  however,  [fakat  hakikatdel  the  pur 
pose  of  all  this  is  to  achieve  by  .stages  the 
objective  [stated  above]  [lit  is  required 

that  vague  and  gentle-sounding  words 
[mubhem  ve  mulayim]  be  employed  both  in 
the  framing  and  in  the  application  of  the 
peace  settlement,  while  constantly  main 
taining  an  appearance  of  peacelovingne.ss 
towards  the  Armenians. 

[tlhese  instructions  reflect  the  real  intent 
(makasidi  hakikiyesil  of  the  Cabinet.  They 
are  to  be  treated  as  secret,  and  are  meant 
only  for  your  eyes. 

Again,  documents  like  these  as  well  as 
direct  admissions  of  guilt  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  are  literally  everywhere. 

Recognizing  that  indisputable  fact.  Kemal 
Ataturk.  the  founder  of  modern  Turkey,  did 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  responsible 
Ottoman  government  for  its  actions.  In  an 
interview  published  August  1.  1926  in  the 
Los  Angeles  E.xaminer.  he  .said  that  all 
those  responsible  should  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
Christian  subjects  who  were  ruthlessly 
driven  en  masse  from  their  homes  and  mas- 
sacred." Today,  the  Turkish  government 
has  called  the  authenticity  of  this  quote 
into  question.  Yet  this  1926  statement  was 
not  an  isolated  event.  In  1918.  Alalurk 
called  for  the  execution  of  the  genocides 
perpetrators.  In  1919.  as  recorded  by  a  pre- 
sumably unimpeachable  source,  future 
Turkish  prime  minister  Rauf  Orbay.  Ata- 
turk acknowledged  the  governments  massa- 
cres "of  800.000  Armenians"  and  decried 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians."  In  a 
1920  speech.  Attaturk  explicitly  condemned 
the  massacres  as  scandalous."  Again,  this 
type  of  documentation  is  indisputable  and 
overwhelming,  but  we  still  face  those  who 
act  as  if  it  does  not  exist.  When  such  denials 
are  funded  from  a  country  as  important  as 
Turkey,  we  face  the  prospects  of  the  Nazi 
operating  principle:  "a  lie  told  1.000  times 
becomes  the  truth." 

Accordingly.  I  would  next  like  to  refute 
the  predominant  arguments  used  by  the 
deniers  today.  Let  me  start  with  one  that 
the  embassy  official  who  spoke  here  in  the 
spring  touted  as  dispositive— "It  was  not  a 
systematic  effort  to  kill  all  Armenians  [be- 
cause] no  harm  was  done  to  the  Armenian 
communities  living  outside  the  war  zone— in 
Istanbul,  the  Ottoman  capital,  for  exam- 
ple." Initially.  I  would  note  that  this  argu- 
ment is  as  fallacious  as  saying  that  Jews  did 
not  suffer  a  genocide  because  they  were  rel- 
atively safe  in  Rome  and  Bulgaria.  But, 
more  importantly,  the  factual  assertion  is 
not  true. 


Armenians  certainly  were  exterminated  in 
Istanbul  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey, 
and  It  was  clearly  systematic.  For  example, 
on  December  7.  1915  German  Ambassador 
Metternich  informed  Berlin  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  wiped  30.000  Armenians  out  of 
Istanbul  and  that  gradually  a  clean  sweep 
will  be  made  of  the  remaining  80,000  Arme- 
nian inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  capital." 
Indeed,  the  government  massacred  or  tried 
to  massacre  all  Armenians  from  European 
Turkey  by  first  shipping  them  over  the  Bos- 
porus and  then  killing  them.  One  example  is 
the  eradication  of  the  Armenians  from  the 
European  town  of  Rodosto.  In  fact.  Armeni- 
ans and  their  friends  commemorate  the 
genocide  on  the  anniversary  of  April  21. 
1915  because  on  that  date  the  government 
gave  the  clearest  signal  of  systematic  race 
extermination.  It  arrested  and  killed  hun- 
dreds of  unquestionably  innocent  Armenian 
community  leaders  i  including  legislators, 
clergy,  educators,  and  attorneys)  in  Istan- 
bul. 

Another  argument  which  the  deniers  for- 
ward is  that  Armenians  died  of  natural 
causes  (famine,  cholera,  diseases),  not  gov- 
ernment ordered  massacres.  Putting  aside 
all  the  direct  evidence  of  the  genocide,  this 
argument  is  ridiculous.  It  would  be  the  first 
time,  that  I  know  of.  in  which  famine  and 
disease  moved  from  town  to  town  across  an 
entire  country  removing  all  but  less  than 
100,000  Armenians  from  over  2.000.000,  and 
leaving  the  Turkish  Moslem  population  as 
the  sole  survivors.  Frankly,  such  a  selective 
disease"  argument  has  no  historical  or  sci- 
entific credibility,  and  those  who  make  the 
argument  must  not  expect  their  audience  to 
reflect  on  its  merits  very  deeply 

But,  then  the  deniers  argue  that  there 
was  also  a  great  civil  war  in  which  Armeni- 
ans took  up  arms  agam.st  Turks.  In  that 
supposed  war.  great,  mutual  killings  oc- 
curred. Never  mind  that  the  government 
had  disarmed  all  the  Armenians,  the  gov- 
ernment drafted  all  the  able-bodied  Armeni- 
an men  into  labor  battalions  of  the  army 
where  they  were  massacred,  and  contempo- 
raneous reports  do  not  reference  any  civil 
war.  In  fact,  in  a  newly  published  book. 
"The  Slaughterhouse  Province."  we  can 
read  American  counsul  Davis's  official,  eye- 
witness report  from  the  interior  of  Turkey 
of  the  disarming  of  the  Armenians  and  the 
lack  of  any  real  resistance.  He  reports  that 
after  the  massacres  of  Armenians  in  the 
Province  of  Harput  (ultimately  over 
100.000).  the  government  could  "find  only 
four  or  five  instances  where  any  Turks  had 
been  killed  or  even  injured  by  Armenians 
and  less  than  a  dozen  instances  of  any  re- 
sistance by  Armenians."  In  other  isolated 
areas,  of  course.  Armenians  fought  back 
against  Turks.  But.  these  were  either  minor 
incidents;  self-defense;  or  because  Armeni- 
ans were  Russian  citizens,  drafted  into  the 
Russian  army,  and  were  a  part  of  the  Allied 
war  effort  fighting  Ottoman  Turkey.  As 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  reported  as  early 
as  July  1915.  moreover,  allegations  of  rebel- 
lion were  only  "a  pretext"  for  a  campaign 
of  race  extermination." 

Nevertheless,  some  people  still  claim  that 
the  massive  Armenian  deaths  resulted  from 
the  legitimate  quashing  of  a  rebellion.  This 

pretext"  or  "legitimate  basis  '  denial  argu- 
ment Is  probably  the  most  dangerous.  If  it  is 
accepted  (regardless  of  its  inaccuracy),  it 
sanctions  the  murder  of  an  entire  nation 
based  on  the  prodemocracy  cries  of  only  a 
few  groups.  Civilization  will  not  progress  if  a 
justification  claim  can  be  made  in  defense  of 
genocide.   Otherwise,   the   Nazis  and   every 


subsequent  perpetrator  would  build  the  de- 
fense in  as  the  crime  was  committed.  During 
the  Armenian  genocide,  the  government  at- 
tempted exactly  such  a  defense,  and  it  was 
rejected  as  both  inaccurate  and  immoral  by 
the  international  community  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  Turkish  government.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  accepted  now. 

A  more  slippery  denial  argument  on  the 
"mutual  killings'  theme  involves  the 
amount  of  Turks  and  Moslems  who  also 
died  in  the  war.  I  call  this  argument  slip- 
pery because  its  proponents  slide  between 
Turkish"  and  "Moslem"  deaths.  For  exam- 
ple, some  point  to  "two  million  Turkish 
deaths  during  the  war"  as  a  reason  not  to 
sympathize  with  Armenians.  Yet  this  two 
million  figure  includes  the  1.5  million  Turk- 
ish-Armenians killed,  the  over  300.000  Turk- 
ish army  casualties,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Turkish-Greeks  and  Arabs  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time. 

Another  strand  of  this  argument  points  to 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moslem 
deaths"— again  implying  that  the  genocide 
was  really  an  Armenian-Turkish  war.  Yet  in 
calculating  the  "Moslem  "  figures,  these 
people  not  only  include  the  Turkish  war 
casualties  and  the  massacres  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Arabs  in  Turkey,  but  also  the 
Moslems  who  died  fighting  with  the  Allies 
against  the  Turks  in  the  Middle  East— that 
IS  Moslems  which  the  Turks  themselves 
killed. 

A  third  strand  of  this  "numbers  game  "  ar- 
gument applies  artificial  formulas  to  the 
nineteenth  century  populations,  plugs  in 
some  theoretical  conditions,  and  concludes 
with  ridiculous  population  and  mortality 
figures  which  bear  no  relation  to  reality. 
This  argument  falls  on  its  face  because  it 
completely  ignores  the  direct,  factual  evi- 
dence of  the  genocide.  Its  proponents  are  as 
off  base  as  those  who  recently  claimed  in 
the  newspaper  "Sieg"  that  only  150.000- 
200.000  Jews  died  under  Nazi  rule  and  those 
deaths  came  during  the  German-Jewish 
war  " 

Another  denial  theme  is  that  commemo- 
rating or  recognizing  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide promotes  terrorism.  Initially,  let  me  say 
that  we  unequivocally  condemn  all  terror- 
ism, including  Armenian  terrorist  attacks  on 
innocent  Turks.  But,  the  threat  of  terrorism 
does  not  justify  rewriting  history  to  deny 
Ottoman  Turkey's  crimes  against  humanity. 
More  importantly,  and  again  the  deniers 
conveniently  fail  to  mention  this  fact.  Ar- 
menian terrorism  is  a  moot  point.  In  a 
March  1989  report,  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  not 
been  an  Armenian  terrorist  attack  in  three 
or  four  years  and  Armenian  terrorist  groups 
have  withered  away.  This  cessation  of  ter- 
rorism is  attributed  to  lack  of  mainstream 
Armenian  community  support  and  to  the 
growing  international  rejection  of  Turkey's 
denial  campaign.  For  example,  in  1985  the 
United  Nations  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  after  years  of  study,  overwhelming- 
ly recognized  the  Armenian  genocide  as  an 
indisputable  historical  fact,  and  in  1987  the 
European  Parliament  conditioned  Turkey's 
acceptance  to  the  European  Community  on 
recognizing  the  Armenian  genocide. 

The  following  denial  argument  is  particu- 
lar to  deniers  in  the  United  States.  They 
point  out  that  in  1985  sixty-nine  scholars 
signed  an  advertisement  questioning  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  Congressional  resolution  com- 
memorating the  Armenian  genocide  and 
therefore  "there  was  no  Armenian  geno- 
cide"  or  "the  issue  should  be  left  to  histori- 
ans"—an  argument  from  authorities  so  to 


speak.  Following  the  advertisement,  we  con- 
tacted these  sixty-nine  people.  We  found 
that  some  did  not  authorize  the  use  of  their 
names  on  the  advertisement  and  some  .said 
they  were  misled  about  the  text  and  apolo 
gized.  Many  explicitly  recognize  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  as  a  fact.  But.  most  impor- 
tantly, we  found  that  only  four  of  the  sixty- 
nine  actually  focus  their  work  on  the  time 
span  of  1915  1923  All  of  these  individuals 
are  subsidized  by  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
and  none  has  credibility  on  the  Armenian 
genocide  issue.  Thus,  when  deniers  make 
claims  like  a  majority  of  United  States  ex- 
perts question  the  Armenian  genocide,  they 
are  simply  not  telling  the  truth.  Among 
those  .sociologists,  attorneys,  historians,  psy 
chologists.  anthropologists,  political  .scien- 
tists, and  others  who  .seriously  study  geno- 
cide, there  is  no  question  that  the  Armeni- 
ans suffered  a  genocide,  by  any  definition. 
There  is  also  no  question  among  the  credi- 
ble genocide  scholars  that  failure  to  memor 
alize  and  condemn  past  genocides  facilitates 
future  genocides. 

Before  leaving  this  scholars  "  issue,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  some  of 
those  people  who  signed  the  1985  advertise- 
ment and  continue  to  question  the  Armeni 
an  genocide  really  have  little  choice.  The.se 
people  are  Turkish  or  Ottoman  historians. 
If  they  do  not  assume  the  current  govern- 
ment's line,  they  will  be  cut  off  from  re 
sources  necessary  for  their  life's  work  Even 
Turkish  sources  confirm  that  cooperation 
with  the  government  pays  dividends  while 
criticism  exacts  a  high  price. 

The  next  denial  argument  is  one  of  the 
more  interesting.  This  argument  contends 
that  a  judgment  on  the  Armenian  genocide 
must  be  reserved  until  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  opens  its  archives  of  the  period.  The 
argument  is  interesting  becau.se  Armenians 
sought  free  access  to  the  Ottoman  archives 
for  years.  Then  the  irrelevance  of  these  ar- 
chives became  obvious.  For  instance.  Turkey 
does  not  even  own  all  of  the  relevant  ar- 
chives from  the  period.  After  the  War,  the 
government  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  records  to  the  Bulgarians  as  scrap  paper. 
Other  parts  of  the  archives  exist  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Soviet  Union,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  In  addition,  after  World  War  I. 
Turkish  officials  readily  acknowledged  that 
the  files  on  Armenian  massacres  were  re- 
moved and  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  documen 
tation  in  archives  around  t.he  world  contains 
more  direct  evidence  of  the  genocide  than 
we  can  possibly  digest.  (The  United  States 
archives  contain  approximately  25,000  pages 
for  the  period  1915-1918  alone,  including 
captured  German  records,  which  fully  docu- 
ment the  genocide.)  So.  while  the  Turkish 
held  archives  may  be  interesting,  there  are 
only  a  very  minor  contribution  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  genocide. 

Moreover.  Turks  themselves  acknowledge 
that  military  and  foreign  service  officials 
have  been  reviewing  the  records  for  years  to 
remove  whatever  incriminating  evidence 
may  still  exist  and  that  the  government  is 
using  the  archives  strictly  for  public  rela- 
tions purposes.  This  year,  the  government, 
in  various  ways,  has  announced  that  the  ar- 
chives on  Armenian  issues  are  open.  Yet. 
they  fail  to  publicize  that  the  wrong  ar- 
chives are  open  or  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  any  incriminating  documents  from 
coming  to  light.  For  example,  in  January, 
they  announced  that  the  archives  are  open, 
but  they  did  not  open  the  relevant  World 
War  I  years.  Recently,  they  announced  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers  files  were  open  for 
the  war  years,  but  they  did  not  open  the 


records  of  the  party  apparatus  or  other 
agencies  which  actually  controlled  the  geno- 
cidal  operations.  (Scholars  have  found  that 
the  genocide  was  implemented  through  a 
two  track  system  of  orders— one  set  ordering 
"deportations'"  and  another  set  ordering  the 
translation  of  "deport  the  Armenians"  to 
"massacre  the  Armenians")  Read  the.se 
continued  announcements  on  the  opening  of 
the  archives  carefully;  you  will  find  that 
there  is  always  a  caveat  such  as  all  previ 
ously  catalogued  archives  are  open'  or  that 
a  researcher  may  see  only  fifteen  pages  at  a 
time  and  a  government  official  has  the  right 
to  screen  the  documents  first.  The  Turkish 
government  continues  to  use  the  archives  as 
a  delaying  tactic.  As  Cunihunvet  a  Turkish 
newspaper  reported  in  January  1989: 

Endless  and  empty  statements  have  been 
made  over  the  years  concerning  the  opening 
of  the  Ottoman  archives,  and  it  is  creating  a 
disturbance  among  those  who  follow  this 
topic  clo.sely.  For  the  last  8  years,  every  6 
months  a  statement  is  made  regarding  the 
opening  of  the  Ottoman  archives.  That 
these  don't  come  true  indicates  that  Turkey 
is  pursuing  a  policy  of  distraction. 

At  this  point,  the  Ottoman  archives  held 
by  Turkey  are  worthle.ss.  This  explains  why 
only  Turcophlles  and  the  uninitiated  place 
any  weight  on  them.  It  also  explains  why 
the  archives  administrators  publicly  com- 
plain that  serious  scholars  have  not  come  to 
review  what  has  been  released. 

The  last  denial  argument  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  is  a  "character  argument— that  is. 
"Turks  are  hospitable,  good  people"  and 
good  people  would  not  do  what  the  Armeni 
ans  allege  happened  under  Ottoman  reign 
Let  me  say  that  the  character  of  the  Turk- 
ish people  is  not  at  i.ssue  here.  Turkish  hos- 
pitality is  well  known,  and  many  Turks 
proved  their  sense  of  humanity  during  the 
genocide  by  protecting  individual  Armeni- 
ans. That  does  not  change  what  the  govern- 
ment did  to  the  Armenians  from  1915  to 
1923.  the  fact  that  the  racist  ideology  of 
Pan-Turkism  i Turkey  only  for  Turks'  was 
and  still  is  prevalent,  or  that  the  govern 
ment  continues  to  have  a  poor  human  rights 
record  and  severely  discriminates  against 
Armenians  in  Turkey  today. 

You  should  also  know  that  the  1915-1923 
Armenian  genocide  was  not  an  isolated 
event.  From  1894  to  1896.  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  openly  and  proudly  ordered  the  mas- 
sacre of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armeni- 
ans, ostensibly  to  send  the  Armenians  a 
message  about  their  place  in  Turkish  socie- 
ty. Lord  Kinro.ss  gave  the  following  example 
of  the  atrocities  in  this  period: 

[The  Massacre's]  objective,  based  on  the 
convenient  consideration  that  Armenians 
were  now  tentatively  starting  to  question 
their  inferior  status,  was  the  ruthless  reduc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  elimination  of  the  Arme- 
nian Christians,  and  the  expropriation  of 
their  lands  for  the  Moslem  Turks.  Each  op- 
eration, between  the  bugle  calls,  followed  a 
similar  pattern.  First  the  Turkish  troops 
came  into  a  town  for  the  purpose  of  massa- 
cre; then  came  the  Kurdish  irregulars  and 
tribesmen  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  Final- 
ly came  the  holocaust,  by  fire  and  destruc- 
tion, which  spread,  with  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  and  mopping-up  operations, 
throughout  the  lands  and  villages  of  the 
surrounding  province.  This  murderous 
winter  of  1895  thus  saw  the  decimation  of 
much  of  the  Armenian  population  and  the 
devastation  of  their  property  in  some 
twenty  districts  of  eastern  Turkey.  Often 
the  massacres  were  timed  for  a  Friday, 
when  the  Moslems  were  in  their  mosques 


Crudest  and  most  ruinous  of  all  were 
the  massacres  at  Urfa,  where  the  Armenian 
Christians  numbered  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion .  When  the  bugle  blast  ended  the 
day's  operations,  some  three  thousand  refu- 
gees poured  into  the  cathedral,  hoping  for 
.sanctuary  But  the  next  morning— a 
Sunday— a  fanatic  mob  swarmed  into  the 
church  in  an  orgy  of  slaughter,  rifling  its 
shrines  with  cries  of  Call  upon  Christ  to 
prove  Himself  a  greater  prophet  than  Mo- 
hammed Then  they  amassed  a  large  pile  of 
straw  matting,  which  they  spread  over  the 
liner  of  corpses  and  set  alight  with  thirty 
cans  of  petroleum.  The  woodwork  of  the 
gallery  where  a  crowd  of  women  and  chil- 
dren crouched,  wailing  with  terror,  caught 
fire,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Punctili- 
ously at  three  thirty  in  the  afternoon  the 
bugle  blew  once  more,  and  the  Moslem  offi- 
cials proceeded  around  the  Armenian  quar- 
ter to  proclaim  that  the  massacres  were  over 
the  total  casualties  in  the  town,  includ- 
ing those  slaughtered  in  the  cathedral, 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  dead. 

Similar  accounts  of  massive  Armenian 
ma.ssacres  during  this  1894-1896  period 
abound.  In  1909,  for  similar  reasons,  the 
government  set  another  prelude  to  the 
1915  1923  genocide.  Then,  it  ordered  and 
carried  out  mas.sacres  in  Adana  which  killed 
30.000  Armenians 

Today,  as  I  have  noted,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment IS  engaged  in  an  all  out  effort  to 
deny  the  Armenian  genocide  In  addition  to 
its  efforts  in  the  United  States,  it  is  eradi- 
cating the  physical  evidence  of  any  Armeni- 
an existence  in  Turkey  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Armenians  had  two  thousand 
churches  in  Turkey.  Now.  under  two  hun- 
dred are  standing.  As  for  the  rest,  the  gov- 
ernment has:  destroyed  them:  converted 
them  to  mosques,  warehouses,  cinemas,  and 
other  uses;  or  allowed  them  to  be  plundered 
and  destroyed  In  Armenian  schools,  Arme- 
nians are  forbidden  to  teach  history  and  ge- 
ography, those  subjects  can  only  be  taught 
by  "Turkish  officials.  As  a  final  example. 
Turkey  strictly  forbids  open  di-scussion  of 
Armenian  history  or  any  other  matters 
which  do  not  comply  with  government 
policy  In  March  of  this  year,  the  Independ- 
ent Magazine  reported  that: 

In  early  December  1986  Hilda  Hul.va  Po- 
tuoglu  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  Security 
Police  and  charged  with  making  propaganda 
with  intent  to  destroy  or  weaken  national 
feelings.  The  prosecutor  of  the  Istanbul 
State  Security  deemed  her  offense  as  merit- 
ing severe  punishment  and  asked  for  be- 
tween a  seven-and-a-half  and  a  15-year  jail 
.sentence 

Potuoglu  s  crime  was  to  edit  the  Turkish 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  In 
this  was  included  a  footnote  which  read  as 
follows:  During  the  Crusades  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Cilicia  were  under  the  hegem- 
ony of  the  Armenian  Cilician  kingdom.  .  .  . 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was  not  the 
first  publication  to  offend.  In  1981  the  au- 
thorities seized  Ankara  50.  a  guidebook  to 
Ankara  produced  by  the  British  Institute  of 
Archaeology.  The  book,  when  published  in 
1973.  had  been  passed  by  the  military 
censor.  By  1981,  however,  times  had 
changed.  It  was  noticed  that  the  book  fea- 
tured a  map  naming  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  including— with  perfect  his- 
torical accuracy— the  province  of  Armenia. 
The  guidebook  quickly  joined  the  index  of 
forbidden  books  along  with  other  such  po- 
litically dubious  publications.  The  Times 
Atlas  of  World  History  and  the  National  Ge- 
ographic Atlas  of  the  World. 
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This  is  the  type  of  action  that  the  Turkish 
government  and  those  in  the  United  States 
who  deny  the  Armenian  genocide  are  pro- 
moting—the sacrifice  of  truth  and  integrity 
on  the  altar  of  perceived  political  expedi- 
ence. This  is  why  I  am  especially  Klad  to 
have  had  this  time  with  you  today,  to  pub 
licly  expose  exactly  what  we  are  all  up 
against  in  fighting  denial  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  has  now  begun.  On  Thursday. 
at  some  time  mutually  agreeable  to 
myself,  Senator  Byrd.  and  Senator 
Mitchell,  we  will  have  a  cloture  vote. 
We  will  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  get  to  the  resolution  itself.  Right 
now  we  are  only  on  the  motion  to  pro 
ceed  to  the  resolution. 

The  Senate  can  vote  with  Goliath 
and  all  its  lobbyists  and  all  its  muscle 
and  all  its  influence.  Or  it  can  vote 
with  David,  and  with  the  truth.  I  know 
we  can  expect  intense,  but  high-level 
debate,  because  I  know  the  partici- 
pants on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  And, 
in  my  view,  if  we  stick  to  the  facts,  if 
we  go  back  and  look  at  the  records— 
we  cannot  look  at  some  of  the  records 
t)ecause  the  Turks  will  not  make  them 
available.  They  keep  saying,  oh,  every- 
thing is  open.  But  let  someone  try  to 
find  them.  They  are  not  available. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  take  a  little  time 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  not  read  the 
story,  but  I  heard  about  a  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  just 
this  weekend,  how  this  place  is  becom 
ing  sort  of  immaterial— Congre.ss.  We 
do  not  debate  any  issues  anymore.  We 
shrink  from  all  the  hard  issues.  I  am 
just  speaking  generally  now. 

When  we  have  a  hard  question,  we 
appoint  a  commission.  Maybe  it  is 
Social  Security.  Maybe  it  is  on  the  pay 
raise.  Maybe  it  is  on  what  do  we  do  in 
Central  America.  So  we  have  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  or  we  have  the 
Social  Security  Commission  of  1983  or 
we  have  the  Quadrennial  Commission 
to  set  our  pay— because  we  do  not 
want  to  make  those  difficult  choices. 

It  would  seem  to  me  this  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  this  insti- 
tution and  to  indicate  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  look  back.  75  years. 
And.  yes,  let  history  be  the  judge. 

I  must  say  in  all  fairness,  that  is  the 
best  argument  we  have,  because  we 
cannot  win  the  lobbying  war.  There  is 
nobody  in  Armenia  that  has  any 
money  to  send  over  here  for  lobbyists. 
There  is  nobody  in  that  government 
who  can  call  anybody  in  Missouri  or 
some  other  State  to  say,  oh,  oh,  you 
better  get  your  Senators.  If  they  vote 
for  this,  you  may  lose  a  contract.  And, 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  big  time 
lobbyists  from  Armenia  out  here  in 
the  cloakroom,  waiting  for  somebody 
to  come  out. 

I  might  add.  a  couple  of  those  were 
all  for  the  convention  when  we  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention.  They 


were  urging  me  to  move  ahead.  Geno- 
cide is  genocide,  whether  it  happens, 
whoever  it  may  happen  to.  whatever 
race. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  add  one 
other  thing— I  am  advised  by  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  that  there 
is  not  any  compromise  possible.  But  in 
an  effort  to  reach  some  compromise.  I 
have  been  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  easy  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the 
pending  resolution,  but  he  does. 

They  are  opposed  to  the  resolution 
in  its  present  form.  They  have  said  so 
and,  as  I  have  indicated  in  my  state- 
nnent.  they  have  said  so  not  only  in 
writing,  but  they  have  also  said  so  by 
Stale  Department  calls  to  Senators 
and  by  Defense  Department  calls  to 
Senators  in  an  effort  to  kill  this  reso- 
lution before  it  ever  got  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

1  have  discu.ssed  this  with  Chief  of 
Staff  John  Sununu  and  General  Scow- 
croft. We  have  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings. I  was  in  California  recently  and 
met  with  Carl  Samuelsan.  who  is  a 
very  close  friend  of  Governor  Deukme- 
jian.  and  we  had  a  conference  call  with 
Governor  Deukmejian  and  Congress- 
man Pasha  VAN  to  try  to  find  some  lan- 
guage that  would  recognize  the  trage- 
dy without  being  "offensive"  to 
anyone.  It  is  hard  to  do. 

It  is  hard  to  do.  but  I  am  prepared  to 
say  now  that  if  we  have  a  chance  to 
proceed  to  this  resolution  that  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  language  different 
than  I  have  just  read  a  few  moments 
ago.  Let  me  read  for  the  record  what 
that  language  would  be— the  operative 
language,  so  it  will  be  clear: 

That  April  24,  1990,  is  designated  a-s  Arme- 
nian Martyrs  Day.  commemorating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  Armenian  people  in  the  period  from 
1915  to  1923. 

Congress  calls  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  millions  of  Armenians  and 
other  people  around  the  world  who  com- 
memorate every  April  24  as  the  anniversary 
of  thf  Armenian  genocide,  a  day  of  remem- 
brance of  the  1';  million  Armenian  people 
who  were  the  victims  of  the  government  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  of  that  period  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey. 

That  is  essentially  what  it  would  be. 
What  it  says,  and  let  me  underscore  so 
people  understand,  it  calls  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  join  the 
millions  of  Armenians  and  other 
people  around  the  world  who  com- 
memorate every  April  24  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  genocide;  as 
opposed  to  the  language  that  I  previ- 
ously read- in  other  words,  in  resolu- 
tion 1  there  is  an  effect  of  finding  of 
genocide,  and  the  resolution  I  am  pro- 
posing be  offered  as  a  substitute  at  the 
appropriate  time,  perhaps  with  a 
couple  of  minor  changes,  it  would  indi- 
cate we  join  those  who  commemorate 
April  24  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 


menian genocide.  This  is  a  rather  sub- 
stantial difference. 

I  hope  those  who  oppose  the  present 
resolution  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  new  language  carefully.  It 
has  been  drafted  as  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. I  am  advised  that  I  cannot 
amend  a  joint  resolution  with  a  con- 
current resolution,  but  that  I  can 
amend  the  joint  resolution.  I  can  offer 
a  substitute.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  making  it 
possible  to  debate  this  issue.  April  24 
is  not  far  away.  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
we  need  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
to  send  the  resolution  on  to  the  House. 
I  believe  we  will  succeed.  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  present  the  facts  in  a  way 
that  will  not  offend  anyone;  that  we 
will  be  able  to  present  facts.  We  will 
have  a  series  of  charts  tomorrow  that 
ought  to  spell  it  out  fairly  clearly. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  offend  anyone 
on  either  side,  regardless  of  how 
strongly  they  may  feel,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  will  argue,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  did  in  the  committee,  if  we  will 
make  the  case  based  on  history  and 
based  on  the  facts— and  he  has  a  lot  of 
evidence  that  he  will  be  discussing— 
then  we  will  make  the  right  judgment. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Levin,  who  has 
been  very  helpful  in  this  effort.  I  hope 
the  three  of  us  and  others  can  per- 
suade our  colleagues  that  it  is  time  we 
let  history  be  judged.  We  have  waited 
long  enough. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
luctantly opposed  the  request  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  say  that  I  have  reluctantly 
opposed  the  request  to  proceed  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Senator  Dole's 
resolution  is  motivated  by  good  inten- 
tions. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  put  in  this  position 
by  my  own  conscience  and  my  own 
faith  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
opposing  the  resolution.  I  am  sorry  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  opposing  my 
friend.  Mr.  Dole,  in  this  matter.  As  I 
have  assured  him,  and  I  assure  him 
again,  there  is  nothing  personal  about 
my  opposition  to  this  resolution,  about 
my  opposition  to  his  position.  There  is 
also  nothing  partisan. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  believes  every  word 
that  he  says.  I  know  that  he  feels 
strongly  about  the  resolution.  The 
personal  emotions  that  he  has  to  have, 
I,  too,  would  have  if  I  had  walked  the 
same  path  as  Senator  Dole  walked 
during  World  War  II. 

I  can  understand  his  deeply  held 
feelings.     He    has    deep    convictions 
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about  the  matter.  So  I  do  not  come  to 
the  floor  with  that  kind  of  attach- 
ment—which is  a  very  personal  one 
with  Senator  Dole— to  the  cause  that 
I  support.  I  come  with  equal  convic- 
tions, however,  that  this  resolution 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  Republican  leader  has  referred 
to  lobbyists. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, but  I  invited  him  to  come  to 
see  me.  I  talked  with  President  Ozal  2 
or  3  weeks  ago  when  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  way  that  we  could  change  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  that  would 
make  it  acceptable  to  Turkey.  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  changed  the 
language.  But  he  indicated  very 
strongly  that  all  political  parties  in 
Turkey  are  united  and  that  they 
would  be  opposed  to  any  change;  they 
would  be  opposed  to  this  resolution; 
they  would  be  opposed  to  any  effort  to 
water  it  down,  because  it  would  still  be 
offensive  to  them. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
talked  about  the  administrations 
making  calls  and  lobbying.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  called  me.  I  called 
the  administration.  I  called  the  Presi- 
dent. I  called  Secretary  Baker.  I  called 
Assistant  Secretary  Eagleburger.  I 
called  General  Scowcroft.  Some  of 
these  parties  I  have  called  more  than 
once.  I  have  called  them.  They  have 
not  called  me.  They  have  not  lobbied 
me.  I  have  lobbied  them.  My  problem 
is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  say  where  it  stands.  That  is  what 
it  ought  to  do.  It  should  come  out  in 
the  open  and  say  where  it  stands. 

As  to  lobbyists,  I  do  not  know  any 
Turkish  lobbyists.  I  do  not  ask  any  in- 
dividual what  his  history  is,  national 
origin  is,  or  anything  like  that.  If 
there  are  a  dozen  Turkish  constituents 
in  West  Virginia,  I  cannot  name  one  of 
them.  So  I  have  no  Turkish  constitu- 
ents. Perhaps  that  is  where  the  Turks 
have  made  a  mistake.  If  there  were  a 
larger  Turkish  constituency,  the  vote 
might  be  different  on  the  outcome  of 
this  debate.  We  do  not  have  many 
Turkish  immigrants  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  we  should  have  more. 

I  have  explained  my  contacts  with 
the  Turkish  Ambassador,  my  contacts 
with  President  Ozal.  my  contacts  with 
the  President,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  President's  security  ad- 
viser. 

This  resolution  condemns  tragic 
antidemocratic  events  occurring  early 
in  this  century,  a  previous  era,  not 
part  of  the  political  heritage  of  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey.  There 
is  a  new  generation  in  Turkey.  There 
is  a  new  Government  in  Turkey. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  said  that  there 
were  no  companies  in  Soviet  Armenia. 
Turkey  is  a  democracy.  Soviet  Arme- 


nia is  not.  United  States  companies 
can  do  business  with  Turkey.  It  is  a  de- 
mocracy. 

And  so  what  happened— and  some 
terrible  things  did  undoubtedly 
happen— was  not  a  part  of  the  herit- 
age of  the  present  Government  of 
Turkey,  not  part  of  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  present  leaders  of  that 
Government,  not  part  of  the  personal 
experience  of  the  bulk  of  Turkeys 
population.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senate  would  not  come  to  this  point  of 
even  debating  whether  to  proceed  to 
consider  this  resolution  because  this 
well-meaning  commentary— this  reso- 
lution, as  far  as  Senator  Dole  is  con- 
cerned and  those  Senators  who  have 
cosponsored  it.  is  well  intentioned— 
this  commentary  on  a  piece  of  Turkish 
history  that  occurred  seven  decades 
ago  has  a  good  chance  of  producing 
some  pernicious  results. 

My  friend  has  said  that  history 
should  make  a  judgment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, historians  should  make  the  judg- 
ment, historians  and  scholars,  and  not 
politicians  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  to  what  happened  or  did  not 
happen.  Historians  will  not  be  lobbied 
by  either  side.  There  apparently  is  a 
pretty  influential  constituency  on  the 
Armenian  side  in  this  country.  That 
may  be  why  the  administration  does 
not  come  out  in  the  open  and  say 
where  it  stands,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  floor  of  the 
the  Senate  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
make  a  determination  about  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  researched,  evaluat- 
ed, and  decided  by  historians  and  by 
scholars.  I  hope  that  this  issue  could 
be  left  to  historians  to  decide. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder- 
stand my  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  I  have  not  read  the  records, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and  so 
would  acknowledge,  that  during  the 
time  period  covered  by  the  resolution 
some  terrible  things  happened.  Atroc- 
ities took  place.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  were  killed  in 
Turkey.  I  suppose  that  Turkey  lost 
some  people  as  well.  I  am  deeply  sym- 
pathetic to  the  suffering  endured  by 
the  Armenians  during  this  time 
period.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
what  happened  to  the  Armenians  con- 
stitutes a  genocide.  That  term  is  a  seri- 
ous label  that  has  been  strictly  defined 
in  the  Genocide  Convention  for  which 
the  implementing  legislation  was 
passed  while  I  was  the  majority  leader. 
The  Republican  leader  was  the  majori- 
ty leader  in  1986  when  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  approved.  The  imple- 
menting legislation,  however,  was 
passed  in  1988  when  I  was  majority 
leader.  So  we  both  take  pride.  I  was  a 
supporter  of  the  effort  by  Mr.  Dole 
when  he  was  majority  leader  and  he 
was  a  supporter  of  the  effort  when  I 
was  majority  leader. 


To  term  a  series  of  events  that  hap- 
pened three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
as  genocide  is  something  that  should 
not  be  done  without  great  care.  Label- 
ing a  series  of  events  a  genocide  is  not 
something  the  Senate  should  under- 
take without  serious  study,  delibera- 
tion, and  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence.  I  believe  that  until  that  kind 
of  careful  examination  of  all  pertinent 
documents  has  been  done  by  trained 
historians,  the  Senate  should  not  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  has  been 
altered  significantly  in  the  last  year. 
My  friend,  the  Republican  leader,  said 
that  he  will  have  documents  which  he 
will  make  available,  that  other  Sena- 
tors will  make  available,  but  that  the 
Turks  will  not  make  the  records  avail- 
able. 

But  in  the  last  year  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  has  opened 
the  Ottoman  Archives  spaiuiing  the 
World  War  I  era.  Prior  to  the  new  law. 
all  archival  materials  dated  after  May 
1914  were  closed  to  scholars.  Today. 
all  cataloged  materials  dating  through 
1939  are  open  and  available. 

On  June  23.  1989.  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
signed  into  law  new  regulations  affect- 
ing the  Turkish  State  Archives.  This 
law  greatly  simplifies  the  procedures 
by  which  foreign  and  Turkish  scholars 
obtain  permission  to  conduct  research 
in  the  State  Archives.  Whereas  it  used 
to  take  an  average  of  6  to  10  months 
to  gain  permission  to  conduct  research 
in  the  archives.  I  am  advised  now  a 
scholar  can  apply  for  permission  and 
quickly  begin  work. 

Among  the  categories  of  cataloged 
documents  now  available  are  the 
records  of  the  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Ottoman  Council  of  Min- 
isters, which  comprise  224  bound  and 
cataloged  volumes  covering  the  years 
1885  to  1922.  Now.  for  the  first  time, 
all  the  deliberations  and  actions  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  the  period  of 
the  First  World  War  are  available  to 
scholars.  This  obviously  includes  all 
decisions  relating  to  the  relocation  of 
the  Ottoman  Armenians  during  the 
war. 

In  addition,  a  large  number  of  regis- 
ters specifically  devoted  to  the  non- 
Muslim  peoples  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  so-called  church  registers 
and  registers  concerning  the  non- 
Muslim  peoples  are  also  open  and 
available  to  researchers.  As  well, 
dozens  of  other  classifications  in  the 
Prime  Ministers  Archives,  containing 
thousands  of  documents  with  rel- 
evance to  the  Armenian  population 
during  the  First  World  War,  were 
automatically  openend  to  scholars  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  law. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  here 
that  since  the  new  regulations  went 
into  effect,  no  scholar  who  has  applied 
for  permission  to  work  on  the  newly 
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opened  records  has  been  denied.  That 
is  the  advice  that  I  have  had. 

So  there  is  new  information  freely 
available  which  could  help  historians 
make  a  determination  about  this 
matter.  But  I  understand  that  the 
issue  at  hand  is  not  whether  historian.s 
have  or  should  make  a  determination 
about  this  matter,  but  whether  the 
Senate  should.  I  believe  the  scales 
upon  which  we  shall  weigh  that  deter 
mination  are  tipped  by  the  strategic 
importance  of  one  of  the  America's 
most  valuable  allies— Turkey. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to 
do  what  is  right.  I  believe  in  doing 
what  is  right  also.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  to  make  a  snap 
judgment,  to  make  a  political  judg- 
ment of  something  of  this  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  not  one  of  us.  not  one  of 
100  Senators,  is  really  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts.  I  am  not.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  too  serious  a  question  to  be 
resolved  by  people  who  do  not  know 
the  facts,  including  myself. 

1  am  deeply  concerned  that  if  the 
Senate  were  to  pass  it  will  unwittingly 
slap  the  face  of  a  very  important 
NATO  ally.  Turkys  role  in  NATO  is 
the  key  to  preventing  the  Soviet 
Union's  Black  Sea  fleet  from  transit- 
ing the  Bosphorus  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Turkey  also  has  the  longest 
border  of  any  NATO  country  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  300-mile  land  border 
and  a  900-mile  sea  border.  This  totals 
roughly  33  percent  of  the  NATO  fron- 
t:er  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
Turkey's  armed  forces,  which  total 
roughly  650,000.  are  the  largest  Euro- 
pean NATO  force.  The  army  is  larger 
than  the  ground  forces  of  West  Ger- 
-Tiany.  and  greater  than  the  British. 
Greek,  Canadian.  Dutch.  Danish,  and 
Portuguese  forces  combined. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  the  Senate 
were  lo  adopt  this  resolution,  we  could 
jeopardize  the  upcoming  round  of  base 
right^s  negotiations. 

My  friend.  Mr.  Dole,  has  indicated 
that  the  Turks  have  made  threats  in 
the  pas.  and  nothing  happened.  He 
also,  of  course,  indicated  that  some- 
thing might  really  happen  in  this  in- 
stance. I  have  not  heard  of  any 
threats,  but  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tic.i  could  result  in  further  limitations 
on  Unit  d  States  access  to  important 
Turkish  military  facilities,  including 
key  facilities  used  to  monitor  Soviet 
troop  mo.enints  and  arms  control 
agreements.  -Vs  my  friend,  Mr.  Dole. 
referred  lo  NATO,  we  do  not  know 
how  long  NATO  will  be  around.  But 
the  arms  control  agreements  will  be 
around  Whether  NATO  is  around  or 
not.  thert  are  jirms  control  agree 
ments  that  will  be  around  and  they 
are  in  cur  own  .-iccurity  interests  and 
in  the  security  interests  of  NATO  and 
other  coimlries  rf  the  free  world. 
They  will  need  to  bt  monitored. 

On  March  i7,  1987.  the  United 
States   and    TuiKt;    signed    two   Side 


Letters  to  a  new  Defense  and  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  Agreement,  called  the 
DECA  Agreement.  The  previous 
DECA  was  renewed  in  1980:  the  1987 
Side  Letters  extended  the  DECA  until 
December  18.  1990.  We  must  negotiate 
a  new  agreement  this  year. 

Unlike  in  .some  other  countries,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  its  own 
bases  in  Turkey,  except  for  the  United 
States  Logistics  Group  headquarters 
[TUSLOG]  in  Ankara.  Instead,  the 
United  States  has  access  to  a  variety 
of  Turkish  and  NATO  military  instal- 
lations. 

The  most  important  facilities  are 
covered  by  the  Defense  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement.  These  in- 
clude a  major  air  base  in  Incirlik  in 
southern  Turkey,  three  major  moni- 
toring facilities  at  Sinop  on  the  Black 
Sea,  at  Pirinclik  near  Diyarbakir  in 
eastern  Turkey,  and  at  Belbasi  outside 
Ankara,  and  a  naval  fuel  depot— pro- 
viding fuel  and  ammunition  storage 
for  the  6th  Fleet--at  Izkenderun  in 
southern  Turkey  near  Adana.  Also 
covered  by  the  DECA  is  a  Coast  Guard 
long-range  aid  to  navigation  ILORAN 
CI  radio  navigation  site  at  Karga- 
burun. 

The  United  Slates  also  has  other  fa- 
cilities in  Turkey  not  covered  by  the 
DECA.  including  several  Army  and  Air 
Force  installation.';  to  store  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  also  is  es- 
tablishing collocated  operating  bases 
to  pre-position  wartime  materials.  The 
Joint  United  States  Military  Mission 
for  Aid  to  Turkey  [.JUSMMAT],  which 
coordinates  United  States  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey,  is  located  in 
Ankara,  and  is  attached  to  the  Turk- 
ish General  Staff.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  access  to  a  variety 
of  NATO  facilities,  including  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  headquarters  at 
Izmir  for  Land  Forces.  Southeast,  and 
for  the  6th  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force. 
Near  Izmir,  there  is  also  a  Turkish  air 
base  at  Cigli,  which  provides  support 
for  United  States  personnel  assigned 
to  NATO. 

The  last  time  the  Armenian  resolu- 
tion was  an  issue,  in  1987,  Turkey  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  DECA  Side  Letters 
and  canceled  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  by  then-President  Evren.  It 
took  nearly  a  year  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  mere  introduction 
of  that  resolution  to  gel  the  relation- 
ship back  on  track  and  to  gain  ratifica- 
tion of  the  two  Side  Letters.  Then  last 
October.  Turkey  restricted  United 
States  access  to  military  facilities  in 
Turkey  in  response  to  the  Judiciary 
Committees  reporting  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Concerns  about  what  might 
happen  if  this  resolution  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  idle  threats.  Turkey  hnis 
demonstrated  that  it  cares  deeply 
about  this  matter  and  that  it  has  and 
will  act  in  response  to  action  taken  on 
the  resolution. 


It  is  a  very  innocuous  resolution  on 
its  face.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
suppose  I  would  have  no  problem  with 
the  resolution,  because  I  see  it 
through  different  eyes  than  do  the 
Turks.  But  to  them  it  is  indeed  a  seri- 
ous matter.  I  am  not  offened  by  the 
language,  but  to  them  the  language  is 
offensive.  That  is  what  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to.  How  will  they  react? 

This  resolution  is  not  intended  as  a 
slap  at  Turkey,  but  its  passage  may 
have  serious  repercussions  in  Turkey 
and  serious  ramifications  for  United 
States-Turkey  relations  and  for 
NATO.  Do  we  really  want  to  jeopard- 
ize all  this  by  adopting  this  resolution? 
Do  we  really  want  lo  risk  losing  our 
access  to  bases  on  NATO's  southern 
flank?  Do  we  really  want  lo  impair  our 
ability  to  monitor  Soviet  troop  move- 
ments? Do  we  really  want  to  impede 
our  ability  lo  verify  arms  control 
agreements?  I  certainly  do  not- and  I 
do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
Chamber  would  want  lo  do  so  either.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  believe  that 
will  happen.  Unfortunately,  thai  is  ex- 
actly what  could  happen  if  the  Senate 
approved  this  resolution. 

I  know  that  one  could  say  that 
Turkey  has  interests,  as  well,  and  they 
will  not  do  this  or  that  because  they 
have  their  own  interests  at  stake. 
Well,  it  is  a  chancy  business. 

This  resolution  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  a  simple  commemorative 
resolution.  But  it  is  not.  This  resolu- 
tion raises  many  thorny  defense  and 
foreign  policy  issues.  It  is  not  simple, 
it  is  not  straightforward.  It  is  intense- 
ly controversial,  and  I  believe,  not  a 
matter  on  which  this  body  ought  to  be 
taking  a  stance,  certainly  not  without 
extensive  examination.  hearings, 
debate,  and  considered  analysis  of  all 
available  evidence.  That  has  not  yet 
taken  place.  There  have  been  no  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  issue. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  a  matter  of 
labeling  a  country— modern  Turkey- 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Geno- 
cide is  not  just  a  label,  it  is  a  determi- 
nation of  criminal  action,  a  criminal 
action  for  which  there  is  criminal  li- 
ability. Why  are  we  doing  that?  What 
useful  purpose  can  this  resolution 
.serve  at  this  late  date?  Any  country 
against  which  the  allegation  of  geno- 
cide has  been  lodged,  ought  in  all  fair- 
ness, lo  be  accorded  the  right  to  a  fac- 
tual investigation  into  all  allegations 
before  such  a  determination  is  made. 
After  all,  how  long  did  the  Senate 
spend  investigating  the  matter  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Claiborne, 
Judge  Hastings,  and  Judge  Nixon? 
Those  investigations  consumed 
months  and  months  and  months  of 
the  Senate's  time  in  hearings,  testimo- 
ny, investigations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  spent  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
the    trials    themselves.    Yet    with    no 


more  than  a  half  hour  of  debate  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  not  a  single 
hearing,  with  not  one  whit  of  investi- 
gation—factual investigation— the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  consider  deter- 
mining whether  Turkey  is  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  genocide  60  to  75  years 
ago. 

Do  we  really  want  to  put  ourselves  in 
that  position? 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential impact  that  an  approval  of  this 
resolution  could  have  on  the  troubling 
instability  and  ethnic  conflict  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Balkan  regions.  The 
recent  turmoil  in  Azerbaijan,  which 
forced  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  send  in 
troops  to  bring  order  back  to  the  area, 
is  deeply  disturbing.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  laudable  perestroika 
and  glasnost  policies  have  shaken  the 
Soviet  Union  to  its  very  foundations. 
As  people  have  become  more  free  to 
speak  their  minds,  they  have  also 
become  more  free  to  vent  their  ani- 
mosities against  other  ethnic  groups. 

They  have  not  been  satisfied  merely 
to  speak  their  minds,  they  have  erupt- 
ed into  violence — ethnic  group  against 
ethnic  group— rent  asunder,  and  no 
longer  held  together  by  an  inviolate 
Communist  Party.  E^^en  their  mutual 
dislike  for  their  Russian  and  Commu- 
nist overlords  has  been  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  serious  ethnic 
violence.  Just  last  week,  that  same 
kind  of  violence  broke  out  in  a  new 
area  of  the  Soviet  Union— Muslims 
against  Christians  in  the  Central 
Asian  Republic  of  Tajikistan.  Then 
late  last  week,  rioting  between  Mus- 
lims and  Armenians  broke  out  in  yet 
another  Soviet  Republic— this  time 
Uzbekistan, 

In  the  Balkans,  a  review  of  what  has 
happened  in  Bulgaria  is  instructive 
about  the  depth  of  ethnic  animosities. 
In  Bulgaria,  the  Communist  leader- 
ship for  many  years  had  pursued  a 
policy  of  forced  assimilation  of  its 
ethnic  Turkish  minority.  The  Bulgari- 
an Government  forced  its  Turkish  citi- 
zens to  change  their  Turkish  names  to 
Bulgarian  ones.  It  killed,  wounded, 
and  arrested  hundreds  of  ethnic  Turks 
who  protested  this  new  policy.  Using 
both  force  and  coercion,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  removed  ethnic  Turks 
from  their  own  villages  and  resettled 
them  into  areas  with  small  Turkish 
populations. 

The  Government  also  prohibited  the 
study  of  the  Turkish  language  in 
schools.  It  banned  the  use  of  the  Turk- 
ish language  in  public.  It  made  the  re- 
ceipt and  reading  of  Turkish  publica- 
tions a  punishable  act.  It  jsunmed  the 
reception  of  Trukish  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs.  It  severely  curtailed 
the  right  of  its  own  Turkish  citizens  to 
practice  their  religion  and  closed 
mosques  and  barred  the  importation 
of  copies  of  the  Koran. 

None  of  these  acts  was  enough.  Last 
year,     the     Bulgarian     Government, 


which  previously  had  prevented  its 
Turkish  citizens  from  emigrating,  re- 
versed course,  and  expelled  them 
across  the  border  into  Turkey.  Not 
just  a  few— hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them. 

My  point  here  is  not  to  relate  the 
sad  tale  of  what  the  ethnic  Turkish 
Bulgarians  have  suffered,  but  to  dem- 
onstrate that  when  the  Bulgarian 
Communists  were  overthrown  and  the 
new  Government  repudiated  all  the 
abhorrent  policies  against  the  ethnic 
Turks,  the  Bulgarian  people  turned 
out  in  massive  demonstrations  against 
the  new  Government.  The  people,  it 
seems,  supported  those  abhorrent  poli- 
cies against  the  ethnic  Turks.  The 
people  thought  it  was  just  fine  to  as- 
similate forcibly  a  despised  ethnic  mi- 
nority and  when  that  was  not  enough, 
thought  it  was  great  to  expel  them. 

This  indeed,  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  inability  of  different  peoples  to 
live  together  in  harmony.  And  it  is  not 
just  in  Bulgaria  where  ethnic  groups 
are  having  trouble  living  together— it 
is  happening  in  Yugoslavia,  where 
Serbs  and  Croatians  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  where  Serbs  and  Alba- 
nians are  fighting  each  other.  In  Ru- 
mania, ethnic  Rumanians  cannot  seem 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  ethnic  Hun- 
garian minority.  This  resolution  asks 
Senators  to  vote  on  controversial  his- 
torical events  over  which  the  Turkish 
Government  today  and  a  new  genera- 
tion there  have  no  control,  just  as  we 
today  have  no  control  over  what  hap- 
pened then. 

This  resolution  asks  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  endorse  a  particular  view  of  these 
events  and  to  take  sides  in  a  historical 
debate.  The  effect  of  our  judgment 
could  well  be  to  damage  the  stability 
of  democracy  in  Turkey  and  to 
damage  United  States  relations  with 
Turkey.  Our  actions  on  the  Senate 
floor  could  fan  the  flames  of  the  poli- 
tics of  yesteryear  in  the  tinderbox 
known  as  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus at  a  singularly  inappropriate 
time  when  old  ethnic  passions  have  ig- 
nited. 

The  Balkan  region  is  fraught  with 
ethnic  tensions— just  as  the  Caucasus 
is  fraught  with  ethnic  tension.  Senate 
approval  of  this  resolution  would  only 
fan  the  flames. 

Why  do  we  want  to  take  a  chance  on 
doing  that?  Why  do  that?  Why  take 
that  chance? 

What  possible  good  can  this  resolu- 
tion do? 

It  can  do  harm. 

It  can  fan  the  flames  and  provide 
further  fuel  for  people  who  cannot 
live  together  in  harmony,  for  people 
who  resort  to  violence  In  their  dis- 
putes with  their  neighbors. 

Senate  approval  of  this  resolution 
would  offend  a  trusted  and  loyal  ally— 
an  ally  that  fought  with  us  in  the 
Korean  war,  an  ally  that  protects 
NATO's  southern  flank,  an  ally  that 


provides  access  to  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant military  facilities,  an  ally  that 
alone  can  block  the  exit  of  Soviet 
ships  from  the  Black  Sea. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  determination  by  the  Senate  of  this 
matter  is  appropriate. 

It  should  not  be  100  Senators  who 
without  a  hearing,  without  an  investi- 
gation, without  determining  the  facts, 
without  looking  at  the  records  first- 
hand, without  going  to  the  archives, 
make  a  judgment  of  this  kind. 

I  have  a  very  fond  feeling  for  the 
Republican  leader.  He  knows  of  my  af- 
fection for  him  as  an  individual.  I 
admire  him  as  a  patriotic  American 
who  answered  his  country's  call  and 
paid  a  price.  I  recognize  his  sincerity 
in  this  matter.  I  want  to  do  nothing 
that  would  impair  our  relationship, 
nothing. 

He  has  a  duty  to  speak  what  he  be- 
lieves: I  have  a  duty  to  try  to  do  what 
I  can  to  prevent  what  I  see  as  some- 
thing which  could  impair  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey,  could  impair  that  fledgling  de- 
mocracy, and  could  spill  over  into  the 
already  boiling  kettle  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  the  Balkans. 

I  have  already  said  that  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians  was  tragic  and 
was  terrible.  I  am  in  deep  sympathy 
with  what  generations  of  Armenians 
have  experienced  as  a  result  of  tragic 
and  brutal  events.  I  do  not  have  any 
close  friends  who  are  Turks.  I  cannot 
even  say  I  have  one  friend  who  is  a 
Turk.  Undoubtedly,  there  must  be  a 
few  Turkish  Americans  over  the  hill 
country  of  West  Virginia.  My  favorite 
doctor  is  an  Armenian.  My  wife's  fa- 
vorite doctor  is  an  Armenian  doctor. 
He  is  a  patriotic,  loyal,  dedicated 
American.  So.  I  do  not  like  to  be  put  in 
the  position  I  am  in,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  resolution  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

And  again  I  say  that  I  do  not  speak 
in  derogation  of  the  authors  of  the 
resolution.  They  believe  just  as  firmly 
that  the  resolution  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  as  I  do  that  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senate  can  or 
should  attempt  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  whether  what  happened  con- 
stitutes a  genocide. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  not  become 
the  vehicle  for  reopening  old  wounds 
and  igniting  smoldering  hatreds.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  body  wants 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  who  has 
made  reference  to  the  terrible  happen- 
ings that  have  recently  fallen  upon 
Soviet  Armenia,  the  earthquake  and 
the  victims  of  that  tragedy. 

I  will  support  as  quickly  as  will  any 
other  Senator  any  effort  to  bring 
relief  to  suffering  peoples  anj^here. 
But  this  resolution  does  not  do  that.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Armenian 
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earthquake.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lives  that  were  lost  there.  It  is  well 
intentioned,  but  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  This  is  not 
the  time,  this  is  not  the  place,  and 
these  are  not  the  circumstances  that 
make  consideration  of  the  resolution 
itself  a  necessity. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  argue 
against  the  resoluton.  This  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  noted  for  its  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  guarantees  con 
ceming  human  rights,  but  there  is  a 
greater  document  than  the  Constitu 
tion  and  that  document  is  the  Book 
that  my  mother  read.  And  in  that 
Holy  Bible  we  are  told— and  I  shall 
paraphrase— that  'He  that  putteth  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  looketh  back  is 
not  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

What  I  am  saying  is  we  should  not 
put  our  hand  to  the  plow  here  and 
look  back  into  the  dim  past.  We  could 
be  doing  a  people  a  wrong  and  we  can 
as  well  be  participating  in  something 
here  that  could  bring  more  suffering 
on  peoples  in  that  old  Middle  Eastern 
region  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  understand  how  todays  gen- 
eration of  Turks  do  not  want  to  see 
the  label  of  genocide  applied  to  their 
grandparents  concerning  events  which 
occurred  at  a  time  when  Ataturk  was  a 
commander  in  the  Turkish  military. 

The  Turks  are  to  be  greatly  admired. 
They  do  not  ask  for  much.  We  do  not 
give  them  much.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated the  strength  of  the  Turkish 
forces  that  are  the  resources  of  NATO. 
They  have  been  fighting  the  people  of 
the  North  for  centuries.  Turkey  is  a 
valuable  ally  and  its  position  is  impor- 
tant to  Israel  and  to  other  countries  in 
the  Middle  East.  Turkey  borders  on 
Iran  and  Iraq,  Syria,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  we  will  consider  all  of 
these  things  carefully  as  we  come  to 
\ote  on  cloture  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. 

Again  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Repub 
lican  leader,  I  respect  him.  He  is  fight- 
ing for  what  he  believes  in.  He  is  con- 
scientious. He  is  dedicated.  I  wish  the 
administration  were  just  as  dedicated 
and  conscientious  and  outgoing  and 
right  out  on  top  of  the  table  as  is  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  Republican  leader  decries  lobby- 
ists. I  join  him  in  that,  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  also  decry  political  commit- 
ments that  are  made  in  the  heat  of 
campaigns  that  are  not  in  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  United  States.  And  what 
is  to  be  more  regretted  is  that  when 
one  begins  to  see  the  world  as  it  really 
is  after  the  campaign  is  over,  and  is 
bound  to  see  that  a  campaign  commit- 
ment was  wrong  a  mistake,  he  does 
not  face  facts  as  they  are  in  the  real 
world  and  simply  say,  "What  I 
thought  In  the  campaign  was  what  I 
thought  in  the  campaign,  but  now  I  no 
longer  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  It  is 


a  mistake  to  proceed  in  this  way.  I 
cannot  continue  to  honor  a  wrong 
commitment. 

Perhaps,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  if  there 
could  ever  be  campaign  financing 
reform  legislation,  meaningful  legisla- 
tion, some  of  us  would  not  get  into 
these  situations  in  campaigns,  where 
Senators  go  around  the  country  and 
people  in  the  administration  go 
around  the  country  and  hold  out  their 
hats  and  tin  cups  and  beg  for  contribu- 
tions and  make  campaign  promises 
that  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
been  very  patient  and  I  thank  him  for 
waiting.  I  will  certainly  apologize  for 
speaking  at  length  but  I  am  going  to 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  matter.  I  hope  that  others 
will  come  to  speak.  I  do  not  like  to 
carry  all  the  burden  myself  but  I  am 
capable  of  speaking  at  considerable 
length  when  I  believe  in  something  as 
I  do  this.  I  may  speak  slowly,  but  that 
allows  me  to  speak  longer.  And  some- 
times it  is  important  to  speak  slowly 
and  think  before  one  speaks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gr.ahami.  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia,  as  I  did  to  the  Republi- 
can leader.  They  spoke,  both  of  them, 
with  their  usual  eloquence  and  integri- 
ty. The  President  pro  tempore  and  I 
are,  indeed,  on  different  sides  on  this 
issue.  I.  too.  regret  that.  But  that  hap- 
pens at  times  and  his  beliefs  are  held 
with  great  sincerity,  as  are  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think 
we  all  understand  how  those  differ- 
ences do  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief,  given 
the  hour.  I  have  cosponsored,  and 
indeed  support,  the  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  24  as  a  National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide. 

There  is  an  overwhelming  body  of 
historical  documentation  and  eyewit- 
ness accounts  that  prove  that  the  ap- 
palling events  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide occurred  during  the  time  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  which  as  many  as 
1.5  million  Armenians  died  during  the 
years  1915  to  1923.  The  resolution  em- 
phasizes, as  we  all  must,  that  the 
events  in  question  occurred  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey.  This  resolution  does  not  reach 
any  judgment  on  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  on  the  current  Republic  of 
Turkey.  The  events  at  issue  from  1915 
to  1923  occurred  during  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Again,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
resolution,      prior    to    the    establish- 
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ment"    of    the 
Turkey. 

The  Republic  of  Turkey  is,  indeed,  a 
valued  and  important  friend  of  the 
United  States.  However,  our  important 
mutual  security  interests  with  our 
NATO  ally  and  our  close  friendship 
with  and  respect  for  the  Turkish 
poeple  are  not  reasons  to  rewrite  his- 
tory or  to  ignore  history.  To  deny  this 
history  is  to  deny  the  terrible  loss  of 
innocent  lives  and  to  ignore  the  assist- 
ance which  was  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  Armenia  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  never  forget. 
If  we  do  forget  I  am  afraid,  as  some 
have  said,  we  are  going  to  be  doomed 
to  repeat  history.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  acknowledge  events,  acknowl- 
edge tragedies.  So  that  we  can  attempt 
in  some  small  way  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  tragedies. 

There  was  a  widespread,  systematic 
massacre  of  Armenians  between  the 
years  1915  and  1923. 

In  Aprils  past,  survivors  of  Armenian 
genocide  have  traveled  to  Washington 
for  commemoration  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  victims  who  per- 
ished. I  have  spoken  with  surviviors.  I 
have  seen  their  faces.  And  I  have 
heard  what  I  believe,  and  most  histori- 
ans believe,  is  the  truth. 

There  are  many,  many  painful,  con- 
temporaneous eyewitness  accounts 
that  document  the  horrors.  Accounts 
of  the  systematic  slaughter  were  re- 
ported by  not  just  survivors  but  jour- 
nalists, government  officials,  and  mis- 
sionaries and  travelers  from  many  na- 
tions. There  was  a  systematic  inten- 
tional effort  to  eliminate  Armenians 
as  a  people. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
telegraphed  the  following  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  on 
July  16,  1915.  The  Ambassador  tele- 
graphed the  following  message: 

Deportation  of  an  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenian.s  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eyewitnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  wrote  a 
book  which  a  number  of  us  have  read 
and  many  of  us  have.  One  of  the  para- 
graphs in  that  book  is  as  follows: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race;  they  understood  this  well  and  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

That  was  in  the  book  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 


Mr.  President,  he  wrote  about  events 
that  occurred  in  the  years  1915  to 
1923.  At  that  time  he  may  have  been 
accurate  in  his  characterization  that 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race,  mankind  had  not  seen  such 
horror.  But  as  we  know,  genocidal 
horror  revisited  mankind  after  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau  wrote.  Mankind  did 
not  learn,  did  not  comprehend,  did  not 
recoil  in  unified  horror.  And  I  believe 
that,  at  least  in  part,  because  mankind 
did  not  respond  to  the  genocide  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  years  1915  to  1923, 
genocide  reoccurred. 

Elie  Wiesel,  a  commanding  presence 
with  the  moral  authority  of  history, 
.stated  in  this  building,  in  our  rotunda, 
in  April  of  1981  the  following: 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution, 
had  Hitler  asked  who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians? 

Elie  Wiesel  went  on  to  say: 

He  was  right.  Nobody  remembered  them 
as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Rejected 
by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from  histo- 
ry. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  accurately, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War,  many,  many  thousands  of  Turks 
and  many,  many  thousands  of  others 
also  died.  They  did.  It  is  important  to 
respect  history  and  it  is  important  to 
remember.  We  should  remember  and 
honor  the  innocent  victims  of  all  sides 
that  fell  to  the  cruelties  of  the  great 
war,  both  those  who  died  as  the  result 
of  the  violent  turmoil  of  battle,  and 
those  who  perished  because  of  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  deprivation. 

We  should  acknowledge  the  suffer- 
ing of  innocent  Turks,  and  innocent 
people  of  whatever  nationality  or  reli- 
gion who  died  during  this  time.  But. 
Mr.  I*resident.  that  is  not  the  point. 

It  is  our  intention  and  the  intention 
of  this  resolution  to  honor  the 
memory  of.  so  that  mankind  will  not 
forget,  the  Armenians  who  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Massa- 
cred because,  and  only  because,  they 
were  Armenian. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  August  1,  1926, 
Ataturk  himself  acknowledged  the 
crimes  of  the  earlier  government.  He 
called  the  former  government  murder- 
ers, and  vowed  that  they  would  not 
overthrow  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  in 
the  words  of  Ataturk.  that  earlier  gov- 
ernment "should  have  been  made  to 
account  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
subjects  who  were  ruthlessly  driven, 
en  masse,  from  their  homes  and  mas- 
sacred. •  •  •  •• 

There  is  much  more  from  other  au- 
thorities, from  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau and  others,  that  could  and  will  be 
made  part  of  the  Record,  which  docu- 
ment specific  incidents  and  horrors. 

We  have  Lord  Bryce,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  London  in  October  1915.  re- 
porting to  the  House  of  Lords  about 
the  atrocities.  That  horrible  policy, 
Lord  Bryce  said,  has  been  carried  out 


thoroughly  by  the  present  Turkish 
Goveriunent.  the  policy  being  a  policy 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Lord  Bryce  said  that  on  behalf 
of  these  pathetic  survivors  of  a  fine 
race  that  other  nations,  including 
America,  should  come  to  their  aid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 7,  Lord  Bryce  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  neutrals.  What  he  be- 
lieved, he  said,  is  there  are  some 
crimes  even  now  in  the  convulsion  of  a 
great  world  war  that  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  will  not  tolerate.  The 
House  of  Lords  responded. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
May  1920  adopted  a  resolution  refer- 
ring to  testimony  at  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions "Clearly  establishing  the  truth 
of  the  reported  massacres  and  other 
atrocities  from  which  the  Armenian 
people  have  suffered."  That  was 
Senate  Resolution  359,  May  11,  1920. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, and  others  have  given  us  both 
eyewitness  and  historical  reports  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  in  1915  to 
1923.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  remem- 
ber that  genocide.  If  it  had  been  re- 
membered earlier  in  this  country,  I  be- 
lieve other  genocides  may  have  been 
avoided.  That  is  the  reason  for  remem- 
bering and  that  is  the  reason  for  not 
forgetting  these  events.  If  we  ignore 
history,  it  is  more  likely  that  that  his- 
tory will  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  want  to 
particularly  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league. Senator  Dole,  for  standing  up 
on  this.  There  are  not  very  many  Ar- 
menians in  Kansas,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  minority  leader  and  his  wife, 
they  visited  Soviet  Armenia  right  after 
the  earthquake  there.  I  appreciate  his 
persistence  on  this  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable opposition. 

I  regret  I  had  to  be  away  from  the 
floor  when  the  President  pro  tempore 
spoke.  I  have,  as  he  knows,  a  very  high 
regard  for  him.  While  I  differ  with 
him  on  this  particular  resolution.  I 
wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
and  I  will  read  it  in  the  Record  tomor- 
row. I  know  we  say  these  things  very 
easily,  "we  will  read  them  in  the 
Record."  but  I  will  read  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  is  one  other  general  observa- 
tion that  goes  beyond  this  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  the  need  for 
communication  between  religious 
groups.  What  you  have  here  with  the 
Armenians  and.  in  this  case,  the 
Turks— and  in  Azerbaijan  you  have 
the  same  problem— what  you  have 
with  the  Jewish  community  and  Mos- 
lems, you  have  had  groups  because  of 
their  heritage   finding  themselves   in 


conflict.  We  need  greater  communica- 
tion between  religious  groups,  whether 
it  is  Christian,  Moslem.  Moslem- 
Jewish.  Northern  Ireland,  Catholic, 
Protestants,  whatever.  The  last  reason 
we  ought  to  be  killing  each  other  is  in 
the  name  of  religion,  and  yet  that,  un- 
fortunately, has  taken  place. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  observed, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  there  is  no  com- 
prehensive study  on  this  whole  prob- 
lem. I  was  able  to  get  ahold  of  a  book, 
"A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Armenian 
Case,"  written  by  Kersam  Aharonian. 
I  am  not  sure  I  am  pronouncing  that 
name  correctly.  But  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  we  know  that  a  massacre 
took  place.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
history.  It  is  not  simply  the  document- 
ed evidence— I  talked  just  this  past 
week  with  an  old  gentleman  who  re- 
layed to  me  what  had  happened  to  his 
family  when  he  was  10  years  old— a 
brutal  experience  that  will  be  part  of 
his  memory  the  rest  of  his  life. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  that  abundantly  clear.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  recognition  of  a 
slaughter  that  took  place  some  dec- 
ades ago,  but  we  should  not  pretend 
that  it  did  not  take  place. 

Frankly,  my  colleagues  who  say  we 
do  not  want  to  offend  Turkey,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  do  this— I  under- 
stand that  though  I  disagree  with  that 
particular  argument.  Those  who  say 
we  are  not  sure  whether  genocide  oc- 
curred, that  I  do  not  understand  when 
the  evidence  is  just  so  overwhelming 
that  it  has  occurred.  The  question  is 
not  whether  genocide  has  occurred, 
whether  this  massacre  occurred;  the 
question  is.  Do  we  remember  it?  Do  we 
learn  from  it?  And  my  hope,  obviously. 
is  that  we  will. 

When  people  say  it  is  not  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  the  strategic  location  of 
Turkey,  the  fundamental  interest  of 
the  United  States  is  and  always  will  be 
human  rights.  When  we  fail  to  stand 
up  for  human  rights  as  we  should, 
then  we  are  not  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  country. 

For  those  who  say  we  do  not  want  to 
revive  all  these  things  of  the  past,  if 
we  are  on  friendly  terms  with  other 
countries,  we  ought  to  have  candor, 
and  if  the  Turkish  Parliament  wants 
to  adopt  a  resolution  saying  that  we 
have  in  this  country  over  the  years 
mistreated  our  native  Americans,  the 
American  Indians,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  that,  and  it  is  a  valid  criti- 
cism. If  they  want  to  criticize  what  we 
did  to  the  Japanese  Americans  in  1942, 
it  is  a  valid  criticism  of  what  hap- 
pened. 

I  think  we  ought  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  European  Parliament  which 
adopted  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
that  we  are  being  stsked  to  adopt  here. 
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I  have  to  say  I  thought  this  was 
originally  going  to  be  one  of  these 
things  that  passed  without  any  prob- 
lems at  all,  but  all  of  a  sudden  after  it 
was  introduced,  we  ended  up  with— I 
have  had  leaders  of  major  defense  in- 
dustries contact  me,  high  officials  in 
the  administration.  It  has  escalated 
beyond  anything  I  anticipated.  But 
the  fundamental  question  is  should  we 
do  anything? 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  by  the  name  of 
George  Bush.  He  said: 

The  United  States  must  acknowledge  the 
attempted  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
based  on  the  testimony  of  survivors,  schol 
ars.  and  indeed  our  own  representatives  at 
the  time,  if  we  are  to  ensure  that  such  hor 
rors  are  not  repeated.  The  American  people. 
our  Government,  and  certainly  the  Bush  ad 
ministration  will  never  allow  political  pres- 
sures to  prevent  our  denunciation  of  crime.s 
against  humanity.  I  would  join  Congress  in 
commemorating  the  victims  of  that  period. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  be- 
tween that  statement  and  where  we 
are  today,  but  clearly  a  different 
signal  is  coming  from  the  White  House 
today.  I  hope  that  there  can  be  a 
gentle  reminder  to  those  in  authority 
what  was  said  during  the  campaign, 
and  I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  live  up 
to  that. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  a  few  Ameri 
can  leaders.  President  Reagan.  April 
22.  1981: 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it,  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it,  and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo- 
ples, the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgot. 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  May  16. 
1978: 

It  is  generally  not  known  in  the  world 
that  in  the  years  preceding  1916  there  was  a 
concerted  effort  made  to  eliminate  all  the 
Armenian  people,  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  ever  befell  any  group  and 
there  weren't  any  Nuremberg  trials. 

Herbert  Hoover  wrote  in  his  mem- 
oirs: 

The  association  of  Mount  Ararat  and 
Noah,  the  staunch  Christians  who  were 
massacred  periodically  by  the  Mohammed- 
an Turks,  and  the  Sunday  School  collec- 
tions over  50  years  for  alleviating  their  mis- 
eries—all cumulate  to  impress  the  name  Ar- 
menia on  the  front  of  the  American  mind. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  1921: 

If  it  is  believed  that  a  warship  can  be  sent 
to  an  Armenian  port  on  the  Mediterranean 
I  should  have  very  little  hesitancy  in 
making  such  a  suggestion  on  behalf  of  these 
stricken  people.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
way  in  which  to  utter  the  admonition  of  the 
five  great  powers  to  restrain  the  hands  of 
assassins  in  that  unfortunate  land. 

What  President  Harding  said, 
"Surely  there  must  be  some  way  in 
which  to  utter  the  admonition.  "  is 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  Let  us 
not  repeat  history  is  what  we  are 
saying. 


There  are  other  quotes  I  could  give 
you  from  the  other  Presidents  over 
the  years. 

Let  me  repeat  one  quote  that  Sena- 
tor Levin  gave  us  from  Elie  Wiesel, 
who  has  been  such  a  leader  in  behalf 
of  remembering  the  Holocaust.  On 
April  30.  1981.  he  said: 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

And  then  finally  two  other  quotes, 
one  from  some  Moslem  leaders  written 
to  the  Gov.  Gen.  Reshid  Pasha  in  the 
Province  of  Kastemuni,  or  maybe  it  is 
a  city.  I  confess  I  am  not  sure.  Listen 
to  what  these  Moslem  leaders  said. 
This  comes  from  a  trial  in  1919: 

We  have  learned  that  the  Armenians, 
men,  women  and  children,  of  our  surround- 
ing provinces,  have  been  led  as  animals  to 
the  slaughter  house  and  have  been  mur- 
dered. We  do  not  want  the  same  thing  to 
take  place  in  our  district  because  we  fear 
divine  anger.  A  government  of  violence  and 
illegality  cannot  long  endure.  We  do  not 
want  such  crimes"  to  be  committed  in  our 
province. 

This  is  a  group  of  Moslem  leaders. 
To  their  credit,  they  issued  that  state- 
ment. 

Listen  to  what  the  Commander  of 
the  Turkish  3d  Army  Gen.  Mahmoud 
Kiamil  Pasha  said.  In  a  decree  he 
issued  he  said: 

Kiamil  decreed;  AH  Moslems  are  prohib- 
ited from  saving  a  single  Armenian.  If  a 
Moslem  dares  do  so.  he  will  be  hanged  in 
the  shadow  of  his  own  hou.se.  which  will  be 
burned  down." 

That  is  grim  language.  That  is  part 
of  history 

The  reason  we  are  doing  this  and 
the  reason  why  the  remembrance  of 
the  Holocaust  is  so  important  for  the 
Jews,  the  reason  it  is  so  important 
that  we  remember  what  happened  in 
this  country  as  recently  as  1942  when 
we  took  130,000  Japanese  Americans 
away  from  the  west  coast  with  no  jus- 
tification whatsoever.  The  reason  we 
remember  these  things  is  so  that  we 
do  not  repeat  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  adopt 
this  resolution.  I  know  the  Turkish 
Government  feels  very  strongly  about 
that.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  administration  who  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  not  do  this. 
This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  current 
Government  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  recita- 
tion of  what  has  happened  in  history 
long  before  modern  Turkey.  It  is  a 
signal  from  this  country  to  people  in 
Azerbaijan,  to  people  everywhere,  we 
are  not  going  to  forget  the  Armenians, 
and  it  is  a  signal  to  others  of  whatever 
background  that  we  do  not  want  to 
tolerate  the  abuse,  the  slaying,  the 
torture  of  innocent  people.  I  think,  by 
all  means,  we  should  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  and  hope 
that  this  body  will  do  what  it  should 
do,  which  is  not  just  consider  it  but 
pass  it. 

Before  I  go  further,  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  commendation  to  those  who  have 
earned  it,  to  the  primary  author  of 
this  resolution.  Senator  Dole,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  worked  and 
whom  he  properly  noted.  Congress- 
man Charles  Pashayan  of  California, 
himself  the  proud  son  of  Armenian 
Americans,  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
George  Deukmejian,  also  of  Armenian 
heritage.  To  these  gentlemen,  there  is 
not  a  question  because  in  their  person- 
al lives  for  too  many  years  they  have 
had  recounted,  from  relatives,  from 
friends,  the  horrors  of  the  time  that 
we  seek  to  commemorate  with  this  res- 
olution. There  seems  to  be  two  points 
which  cause  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
hesitate.  Indeed  some  have  removed 
their  names  from  this  resolution  earli- 
er because  of  qualms  which  they  had. 
One  of  the  points  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  this  genocide  ever  oc- 
curred, whether  or  not  it  took  place  in 
the  history  of  1915;  and  the  second 
point,  of  course,  which  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  those  who  support  and 
oppose  the  resolution,  is  the  propriety 
of  a  resolution  that  might  cause  a 
valued  and  distinguished  ally  to  take 
umbrage. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  both  of 
those  points  in  order.  To  begin  with, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  none  whatever, 
that  this  tragedy  occurred  any  more 
than  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  the 
terrible,  unforgettable  act  of  inhuman- 
ity which  marked  the  Second  World 
War.  the  Holocaust  against  Jews  per- 
petrated by  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany, 
actually  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  documentation  of 
this  is  so  extensive  it  seems  to  me 
beyond  comprehension  that  anyone 
could  reasonably  doubt  it  actually  oc- 
curred. 

This  volume  alone  contains  some  of 
the  records  from  United  States  Ar- 
chives relating  to  this  instance,  docu- 
mentation that  this  tragedy  actually 
occurred  in  the  dimensions  in  which  it 
did  occur— 1'/2  million  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  innocent  of  any 
crime  slaughtered  because  by  accident 
of  birth  they  were  Armenian  in  a 
regime  that  determined  to  extermi- 
nate them.  This  evidence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  so  overwhelming  that  it  begins 
even  before  the  event  itself  took  place. 

In  April  1915.  the  Ottoman  regime 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  that 
all  Armenians  be  deported  to  distant 
"vilayets"  or  provinces,  most  of  them 
within  eastern  Turkey.  The  deporta- 
tion of  these  Armenian  men.  women 
and  children  began,  but  instead  of 
simply  being  an  act  of  deportation, 
what  occurred  was  merciless  slaughter 


of  these  innocents,  and  subsequent 
memoranda  that  have  been  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  by  mis- 
sionaries, by  businessmen,  by  diplo- 
matic personnel,  by  educators,  now 
available  for  review  at  the  United 
States  Archives,  indicate  that  600.000 
Armenians  alone  died  in  the  deporta- 
tion carried  out  between  April  and  De- 
cember of  the  first  year  of  that  terri- 
ble several  years  of  genocide  that  com- 
menced in  1915.  Six  hundred  thousand 
taken  from  their  villages  for  deporta- 
tion never  reached  their  ultimate  des- 
tinations. 

One  of  tho.se  who  documents  this 
fact  was  the  American  consul  posted 
to  one  of  the  major  deportation  prov- 
inces of  eastern  Turkey.  Leslie  A. 
Davis  notes  in  a  number  of  written  re- 
ports sent  to  Washington  that  were 
never  acknowledged  in  the  public 
debate  on  the  Armenian  genocide  until 
today  that  Americans  living  in  the 
region  labeled  that  area  as  the 
•slaughterhouse  vilayet." 

In  a  December  30.  1915,  dispatch  to 
the  U.S.  Ambas-sador  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Leslie  Davis  wrote  that: 

The  term  '.slaughterhouse  vilayet  •  •  • 
ha-s  been  fully  justified  by  what  I  have 
learned  and  actually  .seen  since  September. 
It  appears  •  •  •  that  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  massacred  about  b  hoiir.s'  distance 
from  here.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
with  the  e.xception  of  a  very  small  number 
'  '  'all  who  have  left  here  have  been  mas- 
sacred before  reaching  the  borders  of  the  vi- 
layet. 

We  have  this  information  because 
Leslie  Davis  recorded  it  in  a  typewrit- 
ten manu.script  of  132  pages,  one  that 
he  sent  to  his  superiors  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  Stales  after  3 
years  of  consular  duty  during  which 
he  witnessed  countless  numbers  of 
murders  and  forced  deportations. 

Susan  Blair,  a  researcher  and 
author,  subsequently  reproduced  the 
Davis  report  in  her  1989  book  entitled 
'The  Slaughterhouse  Province." 

These.  Mr.  President,  are  the  consul- 
ar dispatches  that  were  sent  by  Leslie 
Davis  in  1915.  the  132  pages  of  type- 
written manuscript.  Susan  Blair,  in 
her  book,  points  out  that  Leslie  Davis 
offered  a  unique  perspective  on  Arme- 
nian genocide  because  as  a  diplomat 
representing  a  neutral  nation  he  was 
able  to  personally  visit  massacre  sites 
and  was  able  to  see.  to  quote  her,  "the 
bodies  of  murdered  Armenians  whom 
he  had  previously  seen  alive." 

So  we  have  the  personal  verification, 
on  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
victims,  of  an  American  diplomat. 

Despite  these  dramatic  occurrences. 
Mr.  Davis  is  certainly  not  one  who 
held  any  brief  for  the  victims.  Indeed 
by  his  own  admission  he  held  little  re- 
spect for  the  Armenian  people  or  their 
culture.  So  this  eyewitness  was  not 
one  who  was  sympathetic.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  propagandist,  certainly 
not  employed  to  tell  this  story,  at  least 


not  by  the  victims  whose  tragedy  he 
recorded. 

In  order,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leages  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  Davis  account  before  we 
fully  dispose  of  this  resolution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  it 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wai.  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  A— Consular  Dispatches 
(By  Leslie  A.  Davis  1915) 
American  Consulate. 

MaMOURET-UL-AZIZ     HARPUT'. 

June  30.  19JS. 
Hon.  Henry  Morcenthau, 
American  Aynbassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Em- 
bassy about  one  of  the  severest  measures 
ever  taken  by  any  government  and  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  in  all  history.  If  the 
Emba-ssy  had  not  already  learned  about  it 
from  other  .sources,  my  telegrams  of  June 
27th  and  28lh  and  my  brief  dispatch  of 
June  29th  will  ha\e  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Embassy. 

The  attention  of  the  Embassy  ha.s  been 
called,  in  previous  dispatches  from  this  Con- 
sulate, to  the  \ery  critical  situation  here. 
My  dispatches  of  April  19th.  May  .ith  and 
June  2nd  ifile  No.  840.1 1  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral conditions  and  tiie  fears  of  the  people 
that  a  ma.s.sacre  was  being  planned.  I  have 
reported  in  frequent  dispatches  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  local  authorities  during  the 
last  few  months  toward  the  American  mis- 
sionaries and  the  complete  interruption  of 
all  work  in  the  American  schools  (File  No. 
360)  In  my  dispatch  of  June  12th  (File  No 
300)  I  spoke  of  the  actual  danger  in  which 
the  American  missionaries  in  this  pan  of 
Turkey  are  now  placed  and  in  my  cipher  dis- 
patch of  June  24th  iFile  No.  300  840.1/703) 
I  gave  some  further  details  of  what  has  been 
iiappening  here. 

As  stated  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
dispatches,  a  revolutionary  movement  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Armenians  was  dis 
covered  and  .severe  measures  were  taken  to 
check  It.  These  were  undertaken  in  a  whole- 
sale matter,  little  distinction  being  made  be- 
tween people  who  were  entirely  innocent 
and  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  par 
ticipants  in  the  movement.  Practically  e\ery 
male  Armenian  of  any  consequence  at  all 
here  has  been  arrested  and  put  in  pri.son.  A 
great  many  of  ttnem  were  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  tortures  under  which  some  of 
them  died.  Several  hundred  of  the  leading 
Armenians  were  .sent  away  at  night  and  it 
seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  were  killed.  Last  week  there 
were  well  founded  rumors  of  a  threatened 
massacre.  I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  one  was  planned. 

Another  method  was  found,  however,  to 
destroy  the  Armenian  race.  This  is  no  le.s.s 
than  the  deportation  of  the  entire  Armeni- 
an population,  not  only  from  this  Vilayet, 
but.  I  understand,  from  all  six  Vilayets  com 
prising  Armenia.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
sixty  thousand  Armenians  in  this  Vilayet 
and  about  a  million  In  the  six  Vilayets.  Ail 
of  these  are  to  be  sent  into  exile:  an  under 
taking  greater  probably,  than  anything  of 
the  kind  in  all  history  For  several  days  last 
week  there  were  rumors  of  this  but  it 
seemed  incredible. 

On  Saturday,  June  28th,  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  all  Armenians  and  Syrians 


were  to  leave  after  five  days.  The  town  of 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz  and  the  city  of  Harput 
were  divided  into  districts  and  notice  was 
given  at  each  house  of  the  day  when  the  oc- 
cupants must  leave.  Two  days  are  given  for 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz.  July  1st  and  third.  Three 
days  are  given  for  Harput.  July  4th.  5th  and 
6th.  In  these  two  towns,  supposed  to  contain 
a  population  of  about  40.000.  there  are  prob- 
ably not  les.s  than  15.000  or  18.000  Armeni- 
ans, or  at  least  three  thousand  families. 
There  are  as  many  more  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  these  are  to  leave  a  few  days 
later. 

The  full  meaning  of  such  an  order  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  conditior^s  of  this 
isolated  region  A  massacre,  however  horri- 
ble the  word  may  sound,  would  be  humane 
in  comparison  with  it  In  a  massacre  many 
escape  but  a  wholesale  deportation  of  this 
kind  in  this  country  means  a  lingering  and 
perhaps  even  more  dreadful  death  for 
nearly  every  one.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
for  one  in  hundred  a  survive,  perhaps  not 
one  in  thousand. 

The  alleged  destination  of  lho.se  sent  from 
here  is  Urfa.  but  I  know  very  well  this  does 
not  mean  the  city  of  Urfa.  It  may  mean  the 
Me.sopotamia  plain  to  the  southeast  of  that 
city,  a  region  almost  uninhabitable  for  man 
or  beast.  Whatever  the  destination  may  be. 
the  journey  from  here  in  that  direction  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  very  difficult  for 
one  who  has  made  careful  preparations  and 
travels  by  wagon.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
over  an  extremely  hot  plain  in  which  there 
IS  very  little  water  or  vegetation  There  are 
places  where  there  is  no  water  at  all  during 
an  entire  day's  journey  by  wagon  A  crowd 
of  women  and  children  on  foot  will,  of 
course,  require  several  days  to  traverse  the 
same  distance  They  cannot  go  from  here  to 
Urfa  in  le.ss  than  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
There  are  only  two  towns  and  two  or  three 
small  villages  on  this  route.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  in  the.se  villages  food  for 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  people  and 
there  will  be  days  and  days  when  neither 
food  nor  water  can  be  obtained.  People  on 
foot  cannot  carry  enough  food  and  water  on 
their  backs  to  last  them  between  towns. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the 
journey  is  a  very  fatiguing  one  <I  am  speak- 
ing from  experience,  as  I  traversed  that 
route  twice  last  summer  on  my  attempted 
trip  to  America  and  my  return  to  Harpout). 
For  people  traveling  as  the.se  Armenians 
who  are  going  into  exile  will  be  obliged  to 
travel  it  is  certain  death  for  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wagons  and 
horses  are  practically  unavailable.  There 
are  probably  not  more  than  twenty-five 
wagons  that  can  be  found  for  the  five  or  six 
thousand  families  who  are  leaving  from  this 
immediate  locality  There  are  several  hun- 
dred ox-carts  and  quite  a  good  many  small 
donkeys,  while  some  people  are  planning  to 
take  a  cow  on  which  to  carry  a  little  food 
and  a  blanket  or  two  This  represents  every 
available  means  of  transportation  in  this 
region  at  the  present  time  There  are  not 
nearly  enough  animals  of  any  kind  to 
enable  each  family  to  have  one  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  nearly  every  one  will  have  to 
travel  on  foot.  A  few  of  the  more  fortunate 
families  will  have  an  animal  or  two  on 
which  the  women  and  children  can  take 
turns  riding,  but  there  will  be  many  cases 
where  a  mother  with  a  babe  in  arms  and 
several  small  children,  and  no  husband,  will 
have  no  animal  at  all. 
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The  fate  of  these  people  can  readily  be 
imagined.  The  method  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  cultured  than  a  massacre  but  it  will  be 
far  more  effective  and  thorough  It  is  quite 
probable  that  many  of  them  will  be  robbed 
and  murdered  en  route  as  the  roads  are  now 
filled  with  bands  of  pillaging  Kurds.  I  asked 
the  Vali  the  other  day  what  measures  were 
being  taken  for  the  protection  of  these 
people.  He  replied  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  gendarmes  with  them  so  as  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fate  which  had  be- 
fallen the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  away 
from  here  before,  and  added  that  they  had 
met  some  Kurds  who  had  treated  them 
rather  unpleasantly.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  Kurds  had  been  engaged  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Many  think,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  same  fate  is 
being  prepared  for  those  who  are  now  leav- 
ing. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  men  may  be 
killed,  the  more  attractive  women  earned 
off  as  slaves,  and  the  other  women  and  chil- 
dren left  to  perish  in  the  desert.  In  any  case, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  almost  all  will  die  in 
one  way  or  another  before  they  ever  reach 
their  destination. 

One  thing  that  increases  the  doubt  about 
their  safe  arrival  anywhere  is  that  quite  a 
good  many  people  who  have  been  deported 
from  Erzurum  and  Erzincan  have  been  ex- 
pected here,  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  party  from  the  latter  place,  none  have 
arrived  as  yet,  while  there  have  been  many 
rumors  that  these  parties  have  been  at- 
tacked and  killed  by  Kurds.  Money  has  been 
sent  here  from  different  ones  but  no  one  of 
them  has  ever  appeared  to  claim  it 

Another  bad  omen  is  that  Vali  has  refused 
permission  for  any  of  the  Americans  to  ac- 
company the  parties  leaving  here.  Some  of 
the  missionaries  decided  that  they  would 
like  to  go  with  them  in  order  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  those  who  might  need  help.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th.  I  called  on  the  Vali  about 
this  and  other  matters.  This  request  he  re- 
fused absolutely  saying  it  could  not  be 
granted  but  that  after  the  people  reached 
their  destination  the  Americans  might  then 
join  them  if  they  wished.  As  probably  very 
few,  if  any.  of  them  will  ever  reach  their 
destination  this  was  a  safe  offer.  If  it  were 
intended  to  give  these  people  a  safe-conduct 
to  any  place  there  would  probably  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Americans  accompanying 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  roads  are 
decidedly  unsafe  now.  It  may  be  that  the 
Vali  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  allowing  the  Americans  to  risk  their  lives 
in  this  way  Or.  perhaps,  the  Vali's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Americans  might  join  these 
people  later  waj5  an  intimation  that  the  mis- 
sionaries also  may  be  invited  to  leave  in  the 
near  future. 

In  my  telegrams  of  June  27th  and  28th 
and  in  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Riggs  to  Mr 
Peet  on  the  28th  we  spoke  of  the  need  for 
relief  at  the  destination  and  I  suggested 
asking  aid  from  America.  To  what  extent  it 
may  t)e  possible  to  aid  these  people  and  how 
it  can  tie  done  is  a  problem.  There  is  great 
danger  that  they  may  nearly  all  be  killed  or 
allowed  to  perish  en  route.  If  they  arrive 
anywhere  it  is  still  doubtful  if  they  will  be 
within  communication.  My  opinon  is  that 
the  few  who  survive  the  journey  will  be 
taken  to  some  remote  part  of  the  Mesopota 
mian  plain  many  days'  journey  from  Urfa  or 
any  other  town.  Should  they  be  within 
reach  of  Urfa  relief  might  be  arranged 
through  the  American  Mission  in  that  town 
or  through  our  Consulate  at  Aleppo  In  any 
case,  there  is  going  to  be  terrible  suffering 
and  great  need  to  help  among  those  who 


survive  the  journey.  Those  who  were  for- 
merly rich  and  the  poor  will  alike  be  desti- 
tute. If  any  po.ssible  measures  can  be  taken 
for  their  relief  I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  panic  in  this  locality  that 
has  resulted  from  the  announcement  of  this 
order  of  expulsion.  The  people  have  been 
given  four  or  six  days  to  dispose  of  every- 
thing they  have  and  leave.  For  the  mer- 
chants to  wind  up  their  affairs  in  that  short 
time  is  difficult.  It  is  also  difficult  for  house- 
holders to  dispose  of  their  household  and 
personal  effects.  The  result  has  been  a 
panic  such  as  has  never  been  known  here  or 
in  few  other  places.  Every  one  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  is  trying  to  get  together  a 
little  money  to  take  on  the  journey.  The 
Turks  are.  of  course,  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  get  things  at  practically 
nothing.  Robbery  and  looting  were  never 
undertaken  in  a  more  wholesale  manner. 
Turkish  men  and  Turkish  women  are  enter- 
ing the  houses  of  all  the  Armenians  and 
taking  things  at  almost  any  price.  As  nearly 
half  the  population  are  leaving  they  have  to 
take  what  they  can  get.  This  is  rarely  more 
than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value.  All 
the  furniture  in  a  house,  costing  originally 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  will  be  sold  for 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds.  Rugs  that  cost  five  or 
ten  pounds  are  sold  for  fifty  or  seventy-five 
piasters.  The  people  are  glad  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  for  their  merchandise  or  effects. 
The  streets  are  full  of  camels  carrying  off 
the  loot  and  of  rich  Turks  and  Turkish 
women  dressed  in  their  finest  gowns,  who 
are  making  a  holiday  of  the  occasion.  The 
scene  reminds  one  of  a  lot  of  hungry  vul- 
tures hovering  over  the  remains  of  those 
who  have  fallen  by  the  way.  A  more  disgust- 
ing sight  than  that  which  is  taking  place 
here  now  can  scarcely  be  imagined 

The  difficulty  for  people  to  get  ready  to 
leave  at  such  short  notice  was  so  great  that 
on  Tuesday  six  of  us.  comprising  practically 
the  entire  foreign  male  population  of  the 
town,  called  on  the  Vali  unofficially  to  en- 
quire if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  great- 
er length  of  time  given  the  people  before 
leaving.  He  received  us  very  courteously  but 
said  that  was  impo.ssible.  We  did  succeed, 
however,  in  having  a  clear  understanding 
that  we  could  help  the  people  in  certain 
ways.  The  Vali  said  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  our  buying  things  from  them  or 
having  them  leave  their  money  in  our  care. 
The  Kaimakam  has  Interfered  in  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  but  on  the  whole  we  have 
been  able  to  do  quite  a  good  deal.  The  Mis- 
sionaries have  al.so  tried  to  furnish  the 
people  with  medicine  and  other  useful  arti- 
cles for  their  journey  and  some  of  the 
poorer  and  needier  ones  have  been  given 
cash. 

During  the  last  three  days  crowds  of 
people  have  visited  the  Consulate  and  the 
American  Mission  for  help  of  some  kind. 
Many  have  wanted  financial  assistance, 
while  others  have  wanted  to  leave  things  in 
our  care.  They  have  brought  money,  docu- 
ments, jewelry,  furniture,  and  many  other 
things  I  have  taken  documents,  and  some 
money,  while  the  missionaries  have  taken 
much  more  than  I  have.  Some  have  left 
money  to  be  paid  in  any  case  to  relatives  in 
America,  but  most  have  left  it  on  condition 
that  if  nothing  is  heard  from  them  in  four 
or  six  months  it  is  then  to  be  sent  to  their 
relatives.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  pathetic 
or  tragic  scene.  All  feel  that  they  are  going 
to  certain  death  and  they  certainly  have 
good  reason  to  feel  that  way.  Their  confi- 


dence in  the  American  missionaries  and  in 
the  Consulate  is  touching.  Some  of  them 
don't  even  want  to  count  the  money  they 
are  leaving.  They  hand  over  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime  with  the  simple  request  that  if  they 
are  not  heard  from  after  a  few  months  to 
send  their  money  if  possible  to  their  rela- 
tives. 

All  real  estate  belonging  to  Armenians  will 
be  confiscated  by  the  Government.  Many 
people  will  be  unable  to  dispose  of  their  per- 
.sonal  property  and  will  probably  walk  out 
leaving  their  houses  and  stores  with  all 
their  contents.  Those  who  have  made  for- 
tunes will  lose  everything.  Some  will,  of 
course,  take  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
with  them,  but  all  fear  being  robbed  and 
very  few  will  dare  take  much  money  with 
them.  For  those  who  are  feeble  and  have  no 
money  at  all,  it  is  a  question  what  will 
become  of  them.  The  Government  has  of- 
fered to  furnish  donkeys  for  them,  but 
charges  an  enormous  price  per  day  for  every 
donkey.  A  man  who  starts  out  with  only  one 
or  two  liras  will  find  after  a  few  days  that 
all  his  money  is  gone  and  will  be  absolutely 
stranded. 

The  effect  industrially  and  commercially 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Armenians  from  this 
region  is  going  to  be  to  throw  it  back  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  officially  stated  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  of  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  through  the  banks  is  that  of 
Armenians.  Business  of  all  kind  will  now  be 
destroyed  beyond  the  possibility  of  it  being 
restored.  In  some  trades  there  will  be  no  me- 
chanics or  workmen  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  those  Turks  who  have  had 
any  taste  of  civilisation  at  all  will  be  able  to 
live  unless  exceptions  are  made  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  indication  of  that. 
There  will  be  no  banks,  no  Christian 
-schools,  no  Christian  churches.  With  one 
stroke  the  country  is  set  back  two.  three 
(sic)  hundred  years.  The  same  will  be  true 
of  Diyarbakir  and  of  all  other  parts  of  this 
consular  district. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all  the 
American  Missionaries  will  be  obliged  to 
leave.  It  will  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  they 
are  ordered  to  go  but  whether  they  are  ex- 
pelled or  not  there  will  be  nothing  for  them 
to  do  here.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries  at 
Harput,  which  have  continued  during  more 
than  sixty  years,  have  come  to  an  end  and  I 
see  no  way  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  work  here. 

With  the  destruction  of  all  business  and 
the  departure  of  the  Missionaries,  there  will 
be  no  object  in  maintaining  a  consultate 
either  here  or  at  Diyarbakir  or  in  any  other 
part  of  this  region.  There  is  great  danger 
that  I  may  lose  at  this  time  two  indispensa- 
ble employees,  both  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  Consulate  for  more  than  ten  years, 
but  they  are  both  Armenians,  I  have  asked 
the  Vali  to  allow  them  to  remain,  but  the 
only  promise  he  would  give  me  was  that 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  with  the 
first  lot.  He  said  they  could  remain  here  for 
a  few  days  and  in  the  meantime  he  would 
ask  for  instructions  from  Constantinople 
about  them.  In  my  telegram  of  June  28th,  I 
asked  the  Embassy  to  request  exemption  for 
them,  but  I  do  not  believe  my  telegram  ever 
reached  the  Embassy. 

In  my  telegram  of  June  27th.  I  asked  the 
Embassy  to  wire  me  also  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  secure  exemption  for  the  naturalized 
American  citizeris  who  are  here.  I  spoke  to 
the  Valie  about  this  at  once  but  he  has  been 
very  evasive.  I  hope  to  receive  some  reply 
from  the  Embassy  in  time,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  do  anything  to  save  any  of  these 


people  and  their  children.  There  is  one  class 
of  citizens  who  are  certainly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. There  are  women  whose  husbands 
are  naturalized  American  citizens  and  are 
now  in  America,  while  they  have  returned 
here  for  a  short  time  to  visit  relatives. 
There  are  .several  of  these  and  nearly  all  of 
them  have  children  with  them  who  were 
born  in  America.  I  shall  certainly  do  every- 
thing possible  to  .save  these. 

Tomorrow  the  exodus  of  one-half  of  the 
population  of  this  region  commences.  Were 
the  people  not  so  entirely  subdued  I  should 
expect  to  see  some  stirring  scenes.  As  it  is.  I 
can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  the  au- 
thorities will  succeed  in  sending  everyone 
into  exile,  but  as  yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  sign  of  their  relenting  or  of  their 
granting  many  exemptions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  obedient 
servant. 

(Signed)    Leslie  A.  Davis. 

Consul. 

Source.  Leslie  A.  Davis  at  Harput  to 
Henry  Morgenthau.  American  Embassy, 
Constantinople,  June  30.  1915,  enclosed  in 
Hoffman  Philip  CCharge  d'Affairesl  at  Con- 
stantinople to  Secretary  of  State,  February 
17,  1916.  N.A..  D.S..  R.G.  59.  Dec  File  No. 
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American  Consulate, 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz  (Harput).  Turkey, 

July  11.  1915. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Morgenthau, 
American  AmbassadoT. 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  supplement  my 
report  of  June  30th  (Pile  No.  840.1)  in 
regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Armenians 
from  this  region,  as  follows: 

On  July  1st  a  great  many  people  left  and 
on  July  3rd  several  thousands  more  started 
from  here.  Others  left  on  subsequent  days. 
There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  figures  but 
many  thousand  have  already  left.  The  de- 
parture of  those  living  at  Harput  was  post- 
poned, however,  and  many  women  and  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  remain  temporarily. 
People  began  to  hope  that  the  worst  was 
over  and  that  those  who  remain  might  be 
left  alone.  Now  it  has  just  been  announced 
by  the  public  crier  that  on  Tuesday.  July 
13th,  every  Armenian  without  exception, 
must  go. 

If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  being  obligat- 
ed to  leave  here  to  go  somewhere  else  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  but  everyone  knows  it 
is  a  case  of  going  to  one's  death.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it,  it  has  been  removed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  parties,  aggre- 
gating several  thousand  people,  from  Er- 
zurum and  Erzinggan  [sic].  The  first  ones 
arrived  a  day  or  two  after  my  last  report 
was  written.  I  have  visited  their  encamp- 
ment a  number  of  times  and  talked  with 
some  of  the  people.  A  more  pitiable  sight 
cannot  be  imagined.  They  were  almost  with- 
out exception  ragged,  filthy,  hungry  and 
sick.  That  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  they  have  been  on  the  road  for  nearly 
two  months  with  no  change  of  clothing,  no 
chance  to  wash,  no  shelter  and  little  to  eat. 
The  Government  has  been  giving  them 
some  scanty  rations  here.  I  watched  them 
one  time  when  their  food  was  brought.  Wild 
animals  could  not  be  worse.  They  rushed 
upon  the  guards  who  carried  the  food  and 
the  guards  beat  them  back  with  clubs  hit- 
ting hard  enough  to  kill  them  sometimes. 
To  watch  them  one  could  hardly  believe 
that  these  people  were  human  beings. 

As  one  walks  through  the  camp  mothers 
offer  their  children  and  beg  one  to  take 


them.  In  fact,  the  Turks  have  been  taking 
their  choice  of  these  children  and  girls  for 
slaves,  or  worse.  In  fact,  they  have  even  had 
their  doctors  there  to  examine  the  more 
likely  girls  and  thus  secure  the  l)est  ones. 

There  are  very  few  men  among  them,  as 
most  of  them  have  been  killed  on  the  road. 
All  tell  the  same  story  of  having  been  at- 
tacked and  robbed  by  the  Kurds.  Most  of 
them  were  attacked  over  and  over  again  and 
a  great  many  of  them,  especially  the  men, 
were  killed.  Women  and  children  were  also 
killed.  Many  died,  of  course,  from  sickness 
and  exhaustion  on  the  way  and  there  have 
been  deaths  each  day  that  they  have  been 
here.  Several  different  parties  have  arrived 
and  after  remaining  a  day  or  two  have  been 
pushed  on  with  no  apparent  destination. 
Those  who  have  reached  here  are  only  a 
small  portion,  however,  of  those  who  start- 
ed. By  continuing  to  drive  these  people  on 
in  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
all  of  them  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Among  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  were 
three  sisters.  They  had  been  educated  at 
Constantinople  and  spoke  excellent  English. 
They  said  their  family  was  the  richest  in  Er- 
zurum and  numbered  twenty-five  when  they 
left  but  there  were  now  only  fourteen  survi- 
vors. The  other  eleven,  including  the  hus- 
band of  one  of  them  and  their  old  grand- 
mother had  been  butchered  before  their 
eyes  by  the  Kurds.  The  oldest  male  survivor 
of  the  family  was  eight  years  of  age.  When 
they  left  Erzurum  they  had  money,  horses 
and  personal  effects  but  they  had  been 
robbed  of  everything,  including  even  their 
clothing.  They  said  some  of  them  had  been 
left  absolutely  naked  and  others  with  only  a 
single  garment.  When  they  reached  a  village 
their  gendarmes  obtained  clothes  for  them 
from  some  of  the  native  women.  Another 
girl  with  whom  I  talked  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Protestant  pastor  of  Erzurum.  She  said 
evey  member  of  her  family  with  her  had 
been  killed  and  she  was  left  entirely  alone. 
These  and  some  others  are  a  few  survivors 
of  the  better  class  of  people  who  have  been 
exiled.  They  are  being  detained  in  an  aban- 
doned schoolhouse  just  outside  of  the  town 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it.  They  said 
they  practically  are  in  prison,  although  they 
were  allowed  to  visit  a  spring  just  outside 
the  building.  It  was  there  that  I  happened 
to  see  them.  All  the  others  are  camped  in  a 
large  open  field  with  no  protection  at  all 
from  the  sun. 

The  condition  of  these  people  indicates 
clearly  the  fate  of  those  who  have  left  and 
are  about  to  leave  from  here.  I  believe  noth- 
ing has  been  heard  from  any  of  them  as  yet 
and  probably  ve  y  little  will  be  heard.  The 
system  that  is  being  followed  seems  to  be  to 
have  bands  of  Kurds  awaiting  th-'m  on  the 
road  to  kill  the  men  especially  and  inciden- 
tally some  of  the  others.  The  entire  move- 
ment seemis  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  orga- 
nized and  effective  massacre  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

Not  many  men  have  been  spared,  however, 
to  accompany  those  who  are  being  sent  into 
exile,  for  a  more  prompt  and  sure  method 
has  been  used  to  dispose  of  them.  Several 
thousand  Armenian  men  have  been  arrested 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  These  have  been 
put  in  prison  and  each  time  that  several 
hundred  had  been  gathered  up  in  that  way 
they  were  sent  away  during  the  night.  The 
first  lot  was  sent  away  during  the  night  of 
June  23rd.  Among  them  were  some  of  the 
professors  in  the  American  college  and 
other  prominent  Armenians,  including  the 
Prelate  of  the  Armenian  Gregorian  Church 
of    Harput.     There    have    been     frequent 


rumors  that  all  of  these  were  killed  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were.  All  Ar- 
menian soldiers  have  likewise  been  sent 
away  in  the  same  manner.  They  have  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  a  building  at  one 
end  of  the  town. 

No  distinction  has  been  made  between 
those  who  had  paid  their  military  exemp- 
tion tax  and  those  who  had  not.  Their 
money  was  accepted  and  then  they  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  off  with  the  others.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  to  go  somewhere  to 
work  on  the  roads  but  no  one  has  heard 
from  them  and  that  is  undoubtedly  false. 

The  fate  of  all  the  others  has  been  pretty 
well  established  b>  reliable  reports  of  a  simi- 
lar occurrence  on  Wednesday,  July  7th.  On 
Monday  many  men  were  arrested  both  at 
Harput  and  Mezreh  and  put  in  prison.  At 
daybreak  Tuesday  morning  they  were  taken 
out  and  made  to  march  towards  an  almost 
uninhabited  mountain.  There  were  about 
eight  hundred  in  all  and  they  were  tied  to- 
gether in  groups  of  fourteen  each.  That 
afternoon  they  arrived  in  a  small  Kurdish 
village  where  they  were  kept  over  night  in 
the  mosque  and  other  buildings.  During  all 
this  time  they  were  without  food  or  water. 
All  their  money  and  much  of  their  clothing 
had  been  taken  from  them.  On  Wednesday 
morning  they  were  taken  to  a  valley  a  few 
hours'  distant  where  they  were  all  made  to 
sit  down.  Then  the  gendarmes  began  shoot- 
ing them  until  they  had  killed  nearly  all  of 
them.  Some  who  had  not  been  killed  by  bul- 
lets were  then  disposed  of  with  knives  and 
bayonets.  A  few  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
rope  with  which  they  were  tied  to  their 
companions  and  running  away,  but  most  of 
these  were  pursued  and  killed.  A  few  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away,  probably  not  more 
than  two  or  three.  Among  those  who  were 
killed  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  American 
College.  Many  other  estimable  men  were 
among  the  number.  No  charge  of  any  kind 
had  ever  been  made  against  any  of  these 
men.  They  were  simply  arrested  and  killed 
as  part  of  the  general  plan  to  dispose  of  the 
Armenian  race. 

Last  night  several  hundred  more  men,  in- 
cluding both  men  arrested  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  those  enrolled  as  soldiers,  were 
taken  in  a  different  direction  and  murdered 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  said  this  happened 
at  a  place  not  two  hours'  distance  from 
here.  I  shall  ride  out  that  way  some  day 
when  things  become  a  little  quieter  and  try 
to  verify  it  for  myself. 

The  same  thing  has  been  done  systemati- 
cally in  the  villages. 

A  few  weeks  ago  at)out  three  hundred  men 
were  gathered  together  at  Ilchme  and  Ha- 
boosi.  two  villages  four  and  five  hours'  dis- 
tant from  here,  and  then  taken  up  into  the 
mountains  and  massacred.  This  seems  to  be 
fully  established.  Many  women  from  those 
villages  have  been  here  since  and  told  about 
it.  There  have  been  rumors  of  similar  occur- 
rences in  other  places. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  all  Armenian  men,  but  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  families  during  the  first  few- 
days  of  the  enforcement  of  the  order  it  was 
announced  that  women  and  children  with 
no  men  in  the  family  might  remain  here  for 
the  present  and  many  hoped  that  the  worst 
was  over.  The  American  missionaries  began 
considering  plans  to  aid  the  women  and 
children  who  would  be  left  here  with  no 
means  of  support.  It  was  thought  that  per- 
haps an  orphanage  could  be  opened  to  care 
for  some  of  the  children  especially  those 
who  had  been  born  in  America  and  then 
brought    here    by    their    parents   and    also 
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those  who  belonged  to  parents  who  had 
been  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Amer 
ican  Mission  and  schools.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  opportunity,  although  there 
might  not  be  sufficient  mean.s.  to  rare  for 
childrea  who  reached  here  with  the  exiles 
from  other  Vilayeus  and  whose  parents  had 
died  on  the  way  I  went  to  see  the  Vali 
about  this  matter  yesterday  and  was  met 
with  a  flat  refusal.  He  said  we  could  aid 
these  people  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  but  the 
Government  was  establishing  orphanages 
for  the  children  and  we  could  not  undertake 
any  work  of  that  nature.  An  hour  after  I 
left  the  Vail  the  announcemnt  was  made 
that  all  the  Armenians  remaining  here,  in- 
cluding women  and  children  must  leave  on 
July  13th. 

The  evident  plan  of  the  Government  is  to 
give  no  opportunity  for  any  educational  or 
religious  work  to  be  done  here  by  foreign 
missionaries.  Some  Armenian  women  will  be 
taken  am  Moslem  wues  and  some  children 
will  be  brought  up  as  Moslems,  but  none  of 
them  will  be  allowed  to  come  under  foreign 
influences.  The  country  is  to  be  purely 
Moslem  and  nothing  else.  Some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries think  they  would  like  to  remain 
here  and  try  to  work  amont'  Moslems.  I  not 
only  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  undertake  it  but  do  not  believe  they 
will  be  allowed  to  do  anything  among  (sic) 
that  line.  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  as  I  have 
said  before,  if  all  ihe  American  missionaries 
are  ordered  to  leave  here  in  the  near  future. 
If  they  are  not.  they  will  be  so  effectually 
prevented  from  doing  any  kind  of  work  that 
it  will  be  entirely  useless  for  them  to  remain 
here.  Furthermore,  they  will  be  annoyed  in 
many  ways  by  the  local  officials.  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  open  an.\  of  the  schools  again  and 
its  quite  probable  that  the  hospital  may  be 
ordered  closed.  It  is  very  probable  as  that 
both  the  .school  and  the  hospital  buildings 
may  be  .seized  by  the  Government.  It  seems 
certain  that  there  will  not  be  any  work  for 
them  to  do  here  and  that  they  will  not  be 
permuted  to  do  anv  work. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the  only 
wise  and  safe  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  leaving  here,  temporari- 
ly at  least,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  po.ssible.  I 
realize  that  it  is  a  .serious  matter  for  them 
to  abandon  their  work,  but  the  present  situ- 
ation IS  serious  too  and  I  fully  believe  there 
IS  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  It  would 
probably  not  be  best  for  all  of  them  to  leave 
together,  but  I  am  going  to  ad\i.se  that  some 
of  them  leave  as  soon  as  it  may  be  safe  to 
go.  In  the  meantime  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Embassy  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Peet  and  the  board  the  possible  necessi- 
ty of  all  of  them  leaving  here. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  should  go 
now.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  been  quite 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  some  one  should 
go  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  raise 
a  relief  fund  for  these  unfortunate  people. 
To  go  now  would  be  almost  certain  death, 
with  bands  of  Kurds  awaiting  travelers  on 
every  road.  I  asked  the  Vali.  however,  if  it 
would  be  all  right  for  one  or  two  of  the 
Americans  to  leave  here  now  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople and  then  to  America  and  he  said 
very  plainly  that  it  would  not  be  safe  He 
said  that  no  matter  how  much  a  guard  he 
gave  them  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  travel  at  the  present  moment  and  advised 
waiting  a  few  weeks.  This  confirms  the  gen- 
eral fear  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who  are  sent 
away  from  here.  It  also  indicated  that  per- 
haps the  authorities  do  not  wish  any  real 
harm  to  befall  the  Americans.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Vali  intimated  that  possibly  the 
Americans  might  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
here.  Some  of  them  think  that  we  know  too 
much  about  what  is  happening  in  the  interi- 
or of  Turkey  and  the  authorities  do  not 
intend  (sic)  to  let  any  Americans  leave  here 
alive  to  tell  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that,  but 
I  do  think  the  life  of  every  American  here  is 
in  danger  and  that  the  danger  is  increasing. 
If  all  of  the  missionaries  can  get  away  safely 
I  shall  feel  greatly  relieved.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  present  situation  is  very  critical, 
but  they  are  constantly  doing  things  that 
are  more  or  less  imprudent.  The  entire 
colony  may  suffer  for  the  imprudence  of 
one  person.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they 
should  sympathize  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  been  working  and  want  to 
aid  and  protect  them,  but  there  is  great 
danger  of  carrying  their  zeal  too  far  and 
getting  into  trouble  them.selves. 

With  reference  to  the  need  of  funds  for 
the  relief  of  these  exiles,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  telegrams  of  June  27th  and  28th  and 
my  dispatch  of  June  30th  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
raising  funds.  It  looks  as  though  there  were 
not  going  to  be  any  people  who  can  be 
helped.  All  who  are  sent  away  will  probably 
be  killed  or  die  on  the  road  within  the  next 
few  months  and  the  women  and  children 
who  are  left  will  probably  ha\e  to  become 
Moslems. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  post  office  at  Mamouret-ul- 
Aziz  has  refused  to  pay  out  money  to  the 
Americans  that  has  been  sent  them  from 
Erxurum  and  Erzincan  for  the  exiles  who 
have  come  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  Gov 
emment  will  confiscate  this  money  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Embassy  would  care  to 
take  any  measures  about  this  or  not.  The 
money  is  addressed  to  the  Americans,  but  it 
is  intended  for  the  Armenian  exiles. 

Embassy's  telegrams  Nos.  19  and  20  have 
been  received.  I  have  seen  the  Vali  about 
the  naturalized  American  citizens  and  their 
children  and  about  the  consular  slalf.  He 
said  he  had  received  no  instructions  about 
them,  as  I  telegraphed  this  morning.  I  have 
now  just  received  word  that  the  consular 
staff  and  two  or  three  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  in  America  may  stay  here  for  the 
present.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  very 
definite  about  any  of  it.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  these  women  leave  as  soon  as  it  is 
reasonably  safe  for  them  to  go.  I  hope  it  can 
be  arranged  for  the  employees  of  the  Con- 
sulate, however,  to  remain  here  permanent- 
ly, or  at  least  as  long  as  there  may  be  a  Con 
sulate.  It  would  be  impo.ssible  to  find  any 
one  to  take  their  place. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir.  your  obedient 
servant. 

(Signed)    Leslie  A  Davis. 

Consul 
Source:  Leslie  A.  Davis  at  Harput  to 
Henry  Morgenthau.  American  Embassy. 
Constantinople,  July  11.  1915.  enclosed  in 
Morgenthau  to  Secretarv  of  State.  August 
10.  1915.  N.A..  D.S..  R.G.  59,  Dec.  File  No. 
867.4016/122 

Americ,*n  Consulate. 
Harput.  July  24.  1915. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
American  Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  further  supple- 
ment my  reports  of  June  30th  and  July  11th 
(Pile  No.  840.1 1  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Armenians  from  this  region,  or  to  sptak 
more  correctly,  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
these  Armenians,  as  follows: 


Any  doubt  that  may  have  been  expressed 
in  previous  reports  as  to  the  Government's 
intention  in  sending  away  the  Armenians 
have  [sic]  been  removed  and  any  hope  that 
may  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  some  of  them  surviving  has  been  de- 
stroyed. It  has  been  no  secret  that  the  plan 
was  to  destroy  the  Armenian  race  as  a  race, 
but  the  methods  used  have  been  more  cold- 
blooded and  barbarous,  if  not  more  effec- 
tive, than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  very  few  would  ever  survive  the 
journey  from  here  to  Urfa  or  to  any  other 
place  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  been  quite  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  difficulties  of  such  a  journey. 
It  seems  to  be  fully  established  now  that 
practically  all  who  have  been  sent  away 
from  here  have  been  deliberately  shot  or 
otherwise  killed  within  one  or  two  days 
after  their  departure.  This  work  has  not  all 
been  done  by  bands  of  Kurds  but  has  for 
the  most  part  been  that  of  the  gendarmes 
who  accompanied  the  people  from  here  or 
of  companies  of  armed  cetes'  (convicts) 
who  have  been  released  from  prison  for  the 
purpo.se  of  murdering  the  Armenian  exiles. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  reported,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
these  reports,  that  not  a  single  man  who 
has  been  sent  away  has  been  spared.  Many 
of  the  women  and  children  have  been  delib- 
erately killed  at  the  same  time,  A  few  of  the 
more  attractive  women  ha\e  been  carried 
off  to  adorn  the  harems  of  some  of  the 
Kurdish  chieftains  and  of  some  of  the  gen- 
darmes. Some  of  the  older  women  and  chil- 
dren have  been  allowed  to  wander  along,  ac- 
companied by  gendarmes,  with  the  certainty 
that  all  of  them  will  soon  perish  from 
hunger,  sickne.ss  and  exhaustion. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  mas- 
sacre in  the  history  of  the  world  so  general 
and  thorough  as  that  which  is  now  being 
perpetrated  in  this  region  or  that  a  more 
fiendish,  diabolical  scheme  has  ever  been 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  What  [sic] 
the  order  is  officially  and  nominally  to  exile 
the  Armenians  from  these  Vilayets  may  mis- 
lead the  outside  world  for  a  time,  but  the 
measure  is  nothing  but  a  massacre  of  the 
most  atrocious  nature.  It  would  be  that  even 
if  all  the  people  had  been  allowed  to  perish 
on  the  road  [sic].  As  the  greater  part  of 
them,  however,  have  been  actually  mur- 
dered and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
done  by  order  of  the  Government,  there  can 
be  no  pretense  that  the  measure  is  anything 
else  but  a  general  massacre. 

Fully  12.000  or  15.000  Armenians  have 
now  been  sent  away  from  the  town  of  Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz  and  the  city  of  Harput.  Pos- 
sibly 1.000  or  1.500  remain  with  permission 
or  through  bribery  or  in  hiding.  Many  thou- 
sand have  also  gone  from  the  neighboring 
\  illages.  In  all.  probably  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  is  gone.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
helplessness  of  the  Armenians  and  the  total 
lack  of  resistance  on  their  part.  With  two  or 
three  insignificant  exceptions,  there  has  not 
been  a  blow  struck  by  any  of  them.  I  have 
been  told  that  two  or  three  gendarmes  have 
been  killed  in  the  villages  but  probably  not 
a  half  a  dozen  in  all.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  such  an  order  could  be  carried  out 
without  more  or  less  violence.  One  would 
think  that  some  would  have  chosen  death 
here,  knowing  that  it  awaited  them  a  few 
hours  after  their  departure,  and  many 
talked  that  way,  but  when  the  time  has 
come  all  have  .started  without  making  any 
resistance.  This  has  been  due  partially,  of 
course,  to  the  lack  o."  spirit  in  the  Armenian 


race,  but  it  is  due  very  largely  also  to  the 
clever  way  in  which  the  scheme  has  been 
carried  out. 

Everything  was  apparently  planned 
months  ago.  First  a  few  who  were  said  to 
have  been  involved  in  a  revolutionary  plot 
were  arrested.  Some  bombs  were  found  and 
further  arrests  were  made.  Those  who  were 
arrested  were  subjected  to  terrible  tortures 
and  were  made  to  confess  to  much  that  was 
probably  not  true  and  to  accuse  many  who 
were  entirely  innocent.  Orders  were  given 
that  all  arms  of  every  kind  must  be  surren- 
dered to  the  authorities.  People  were  tor- 
tured until  they  confessed  that  they  had  a 
gun  or  revolver  or  something  when  they  ac- 
tually had  none  at  all.  Then  they  would  pay 
some  Turk  a  fabulous  price  for  some  kind  of 
a  weapon  which  they  might  surrender  to 
the  police.  Liberal  promises  were  made  that 
if  everybody  would  surrender  their  weapons 
there  would  be  no  further  trouble.  The 
towns  and  villages  were  surrounded  by  gen- 
darmes and  nearly  every  man  caught.  They 
were  then  systematically  beaten  and  tor- 
tured, the  greater  of  them  without  any  ac- 
cusation whatever  having  been  against 
them.  The  result  was  that  quite  a  number  of 
weapons  and  some  bombs  were  collected  by 
the  police.  How  many  of  the  bombs  may 
have  been  planted  by  the  police  themselves 
and  how  many  weapons  were  obtaind  by  in- 
nocent people  for  the  purpose  of  having 
something  to  surrender  to  the  police  we 
shall  probably  never  know.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  of  the  people  who  sur- 
rendered some  kind  of  a  weapon  were  never 
engaged  in  any  revolutionary  plot  and  that 
there  was  not  even  so  much  evidence 
against  many  who  were  tortured  as  tsic]  the 
production  of  a  weapon.  At  the  same  time 
this  search  was  being  made  practically  all 
the  leading  men  among  the  Armenians  were 
arrested.  The  authorities  insisted  most  ear- 
nestly that  all  who  were  thus  arrested  were 
involved  in  the  plot  against  the  Government 
and  that  none  were  unjustly  arrested.  As  all 
proceedings  were  in  private  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  for  others  to  know  the  truth  of 
such  statements,  or  at  least  to  disprove 
them,  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  devel- 
opments it  would  take  a  great  amount  of 
imagination  to  believe  them.  Many  hundred 
of  the  prominent  men  were  thus  cast  into 
prison.  They  were  then  sent  away  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  all 
murdered  a  few  hours'  distance  from  here. 
Several  thousand  Armenian  soldiers  were 
also  arrested  and  sent  away  ostensibly  to 
work  on  the  roads  .somewhere.  As  far  as  I 
know,  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  from 
any  of  them  and  it  is  known  that  some  of 
them  were  shot.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  others  met  the  same  fate. 

Then,  when  practically  all  the  Armenian 
men  had  been  gotten  out  of  the  way  and 
every  weapon  surrendered  or  found  by  the 
police,  it  was  announced  that  all  Armenians 
must  be  deported.  Effective  resistance  to 
such  an  order  was  impossible.  The  whole 
scheme  was  planned  so  cleverly  that  the 
police  and  gendarmes  are  able  to  carry  it 
out  with  no  risk  at  all  to  themselves.  A  few- 
thousand  men  have  thus  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  15.000  or  20.000  Armenians  from 
this  immediate  locality.  It  appears  that  the 
same  system  has  been  followed  in  other 
parts  of  this  Vilayet  and  in  other  Vilayets. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  Armenians 
have  been  killed  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  is  not  far  from  a  million. 

An  incident  that  has  proved  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  left  is  the  death  of  the 
bishop  or  Archbishop,  I  believe.  Mgr.  Israe- 


lian.  of  the  local  Armenian  Catholic 
Church.  His  departure  was  postponed  for 
one  or  two  weeks  on  the  grounds  that  the 
roads  were  not  safe.  Finally,  about  ten  days 
ago  he  was  given  a  safe-conduct  by  the  Vali. 
who  had  always  pretended  to  be  very  friend- 
ly to  him.  He  left  with  about  forty  others, 
all  of  whom  had  been  given  safe  conducts. 
There  had  never  been  any  suspicion  of  any 
of  them  and  it  was  thought  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  give  them  a  safe  journey. 
They  were  given  a  special  guard  of  gen- 
darmes and  all  precautions  were  apparently 
taken  for  their  safety.  Wagons  were  fur- 
nished them.  They  left  here  towards 
evening  on  July  14th  and  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Kazim  Khan,  about  eight  or  nine 
hours'  distance  from  here.  There  they  met  a 
large  number  of  gendarmes.  They  were  told 
that  they  could  not  travel  that  road  and 
would  have  to  return  and  go  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Their  wagons  were  turned  around 
and  they  came  back  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  their  gendarmes  tied  their  hands  to- 
gether and  led  them  a  short  distance  from 
the  road.  Some  of  them  had  prayert)ooks 
and  knelt  in  prayer.  These  were  kicked  out 
of  their  hands  amid  curses  of  the  gendarmes 
and  all  but  three  of  the  party  were  shot  and 
killed.  Among  them  was  Mile.  Marguerite 
Gamat.  a  FYench  citizen  whom  I  mentioned 
in  my  telegram  of  December  10th  and  des- 
patch of  December  31st  to  the  Embassy. 
The  three  who  were  saved  were  attractive 
women  and  they  were  all  taken  to  become 
Moslem  wives.  One  succeeded  in  getting 
free.  It  was  from  her  that  I  have  obtained 
the  above  information.  It  was  likewise  one 
of  the  survivors  who  gave  me  from  his  own 
lips  the  details  of  the  shooting  of  the  eight 
hundred  mentioned  on  page  5  of  my  report 
of  July  nth.  The  exact  number  is  now  said 
to  have  been  979.  Both  of  these  incidents 
are  so  thoroughly  established  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  particle  of  doubt  about 
them.  There  have  been  several  survivors  of 
the  979  who  have  told  about  that.  Evidence 
of  both  has  also  been  furnished  by  the  gen- 
darmes themselves. 

Another  incident  that  was  reported  to  me 
the  other  day  was  that  some  of  the  people 
who  were  sent  from  here  were  actually 
burned  alive  in  a  cave  between  here  and 
Diarbakir.  This  was  told  me  by  a  gendarme 
who  was  with  them  and  who  expressed  him- 
self as  being  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
barbarous  treatment  the  Armenians  were 
receiving. 

The  shooting  and  killing  of  people  a  few 
hours  after  their  departure  from  here  is 
barbarous  and  shows  that  the  real  intention 
of  the  Government  is  not  to  exile  them  but 
to  kill  them.  Yet.  on  the  whole.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  sooner  they  are 
disposed  of  the  more  merciful  it  is.  A  linger- 
ing but  certain  death  after  weeks  or  months 
of  wandering  is  worse.  After  the  departure 
of  the  parties  that  arrived  here  from  Er- 
zurum  and  Erzlncan  a  few  hundred  of  those 
who  were  too  sick  or  feeble  to  continue  with 
the  others  were  left  here  to  die.  Their  camp 
is  a  scene  from  the  Inferno.  Greater  misery 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  was  bad  enough 
before  when  there  were  several  thousand  all 
in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Now.  when 
only  the  worst  of  them  are  left  behind,  the 
scene  beguiles  all  description.  The  dead  and 
dying  are  everywhere.  Two  or  three  small 
children  may  be  seen  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  their  mother,  tugging  at  her  as  she 
lies  on  the  ground  with  matted  hair  and 
staring  eyes;  other  small  children  almost  or 
quite  naked  and  covered  with  filth  lying 
curled  up  on  the  ground  dead  or  in  convul- 


sions: other  women  and  children  so  emaciat- 
ed that  the  profile  of  the  face  has  the  exact 
appearance  of  a  skull;  one  small  boy  wear- 
ing part  of  a  shirt  and  a  ragged  stocking  on 
one  foot  was  actually  only  a  skeleton;  other 
small  children  with  bloated  l>odies  lying  in 
the  sun:  very  rarely  a  man.  but  mostly 
women  and  children,  all  in  the  last  stages  of 
their  misery  waiting  for  death  to  come  to 
their  relief.  I  presume  a  little  food  is 
brought  to  these  people,  but  most  of  them 
are  too  far  gone  to  need  food.  Each  day 
there  are  many  deaths  and  these  will  con- 
tinue until  all  are  gone.  Dead  bodies  are  to 
be  seen  there  at  any  time.  These  are  often 
left  lying  in  the  sun  too  long,  with  the 
result  that  the  air  is  made  fetid  with  the 
stench  from  them  and  from  the  human  filth 
that  is  all  around.  They  are  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  gendarmes  diggitig  one  huge  hole 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  encampment  and 
throwing  them  all  in  together. 

One  sees  dead  bodies  now  in  all  direction 
and  on  every  road,  not  only  a  distance  but 
even  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  itself. 
People  coming  from  neighboring  villages 
report  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  t>odies  lying 
by  the  roadside  in  an  hour's  journey.  One 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  here  alive 
from  Sivas  says  he  saw  not  less  thtm  five 
hundred  bodies  on  that  road.  The  whole 
country  is  one  vast  charnel  house,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  slaughterhouse. 

The  fate  of  those  who  have  t>een  killed  or 
died  is  sad.  but  perhaps  that  of  those  who 
have  t)een  spared  is  even  worse.  Some  of  the 
women  have  been  brought  right  back  here. 
Among  these  is  one  pretty  girl  of  thirteen 
years  whose  father  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  and  had  one  of  the  best 
homes  in  this  region.  He  has  been  killed. 
She  was  separated  from  her  mother  and 
small  brothers  and  does  not  know  what  has 
become  of  them.  Now  at  her  age  she  is  to 
marry  one  of  the  most  brutal  petty  officers 
around  here  and  they  are  to  live  in  her  fa- 
ther's house! 

I  have  written  strongly  about  the  situa- 
tion and  proceedings  here  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  atwut  them  at  all  and  not 
do  so.  It  is  not  that  I  am  in  any  way  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Armenian  race.  It  is  not  a  race 
one  can  admire  or  among  whom  I  should 
choose  to  live.  But,  whatever  the  faults  of 
the  Armenian  people  may  be  and  however 
conclusive  may  be  the  proof  that  some  of 
them  have  been  involved  in  a  revolutionary 
plot,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  these 
people  is  so  severe,  the  tragedy  is  so  terrible, 
that  one  cannot  contemplate  it  and  certain- 
ly cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  it  without 
being  stirred  to  the  depths  of  one's  nature. 
When  one  sees  men  and  women  seventy  or 
even  eighty  years  old,  lame,  blind  and  sick, 
innocent  women  and  children  and  helpless 
babies  sent  away  to  tie  killed  or  die  and  ac- 
tually sees  them  dead  or  dying  all  around,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  justification 
that  can  be  urged  for  a  measure  so  severe. 

Yet  the  local  authorities  are  now  appar- 
ently trying  to  find  some  way  of  justifying 
what  they  have  done.  The  Chief  of  Police 
called  on  me  on  July  16th  and  requested  me 
to  write  the  Embassy  about  the  shooting  of 
two  or  three  gendarmes  in  a  neighlxjring  vil- 
lage by  some  Armenians.  I  had  heard  that 
something  of  that  kind  had  happened  but 
do  not  know  any  of  the  details  of  it  and 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  I 
said  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Embassy  to  the  matter  if  he 
wished  and  suggested  that  he  write  me  a 
letter  which  I  would  transmit  to  the  Embas- 
sy. He  agreed  to  do  so. 
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On  July  23rd.  alter  having  made  my  offi 
cial  calls,  three  of  us  met  together  and  con 
sidered  the  possibility  of  taking  some  step  in 
the  name  of  humanity  to  have  these  horrors 
stopped.  We  were  Mr.  Ehmann  (a  German, 
missionary),  Mr.  Picciotto  (an  Austrian,  the 
■Sous-Directeur"  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Banlc)  and  my.self.  We  de 
cided  to  call  on  the  Vali  informally  and  ask 
him  unofficially  if  the  few  Armenians  who 
were  left  here  could  not  be  spared.  He  re- 
ceived us  most  cordially.  We  e.xplained  our 
errand  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not   be 
willing  to  send  a  telegram  to  Constantinople 
asking  for  orders  permitting  those  Armeni 
ans  who  had  been  left  here  to  that  time  to 
remain,  suggesting  that  we  should  also  like 
to  send  a  mutual  telegram  to  the  American. 
German    and    Austrian    Embassies    asking 
them  to  take  any  measures  that   might  be 
possible  to  have  such  orders  issued.  The  Vali 
has  all  along  expressed  his  regret  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  such  measures  as  he  has  re 
cently  been  obliged  to  do  and  has  pretended 
to  be  very  much  touched  by  the  .suffering  of 
the  people.  He  apparently  consented  at  once 
to  our  plan  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad 
if  such  orders  could  be  obtained    Then  he 
imposed  a  condition,   viz..  that   each   of  us 
write  a  letter  to  the  Vilayet  asking  to  have 
those    remaining    here   spared,    so    that    he 
could    use    these    letters   as    the    basis    for 
making  a  demand  on  the  central  authon 
ties.  He  added  that  he  should  like  to  have  as 
many  details  in  the  letters  as  po,s.sible,  so 
that   it   would   appear   that   all   those   who 
were  guilty  of  anything  had  been  sent  away 
and  all  those  who  remained  were  innocent. 
It   was  quite   evident    that    His   Excellency 
wanted   to   have   It    appear   by   implication 
that    all    who    had    been    sent    away    were 
guilty.  He  said  he  would  have  the  Chief  of 
Police  call  on  me  that  evening  to  explain 
the  matter  more  fuUy. 

We  all  met  at  the  Consulate  and  the  Chief 
of  Police  called  as  arranged.  He  was  not  at 
all   interested   in   having  a   letter  from   Mr 
Ehmann     or     Mr.     Picciotto     but     insisted 
strongly  that  I  write  a  letter  to  the  Vilayet, 
calling  attention  to  the  shooting  of  some 
gendarmes   by   Armenians   and   to   the   fact 
that   those  Armenians   who  were   guilty   of 
having  been  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  plot 
had  been  punished,  together  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  people  connected  with  them,  while 
those  who  now  remained  were  only  innocent 
women  and  children.  I  was  to  incorporate  a 
similar  clause  in  my  telegram,  to  the  effect 
that  the  guilty  Armenians  having  been  pun 
ished  and  only  the  innocent  ones  remaining, 
it  was  desired  to  have  the  latter  spared   1  re 
plied  that  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  make 
any  statement  in  regard  to  who  were  guilty 
and  who  were  innocent,  that  perhaps  inno 
cent   ones   had   t>een    punished   and   guilty 
ones  remained  unpunished,  that   I  had  no 
means  of  knowing  which  were  which,  and 
that   it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a 
statement  of  fact  m  a  letter  addre.ssed  to 
the  Vilayet  either  in  regard  to  the  shooting 
of  any  gendarmes  or  in  regard  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  any  particular  people.  I  said 
further  that  it  was  quite  irregular  for  me  to 
address  the  Vilayet  at  all  in  such  a  matter 
or  to  send  any  telegram  about  it    that  any 
such  action  on  my  part  was  purely  unoffi 
cial  and  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  most  I  could  do  was  to 
make    a    simple    request.    He    argued    and 
argued  and  argued  that  I  make  some  kind  of 
a  statement,  even  though  it  might  be  very 
little.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  more 
persistent  man  in  my  life.  He  remained  until 
half  past  one  in  the  morning  trying  to  make 
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me  give  the  Vilayet  a  statement  of  some 
kind.  He  said  orders  has  already  been  issued 
for  more  severe  measures  than  ever  on  the 
morrow,  but  he  might  delay  their  enforce- 
ment a  little  if  I  would  make  a  statement 
for  him.  I  told  him  1  should  be  glad  to  say 
anything  I  could,  but  I  couldn't  make  any 
statement  about  matters  foreign  to  my 
duties  in  a  letter  addres-sed  to  the  Vilayet 
and  couldn't  make  statements  of  any  kind 
unless  I  knew  the  facts  We  finally  left  the 
matter  until  morning  to  think  it  over,  as  he 
wasn't  willing  to  abandon  his  idea. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  word  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  that  as  our  request  was  in- 
tended to  be  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution  and  as  that 
day  had  now  passed  it  might  be  well  to  drop 
the  matter.  He  would  not  take  that  for  an 
answer,  however,  so  in  the  afternoon  I 
called  to  see  him.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  very 
well  write  a  letter  to  the  Vilayet  such  as  he 
wished,  but.  as  I  had  promised  before.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Embassy  to  any  matters  he  might  wish 
to  write  me  about.  He  decided  he  would 
rather  tell  me  than  write  me  d  had  been 
rather  surprised  that  he  had  ever  agreed  to 
write  his  reque.st),  so  I  shall  probably  have  a 
call  from  him  soon  with  such  requests  as  he 
IS  able  to  think  of  in  this  connection  I  see 
no  harm  in  writing  the  Embas.sy  in  that 
way.  It  being  understood  that  I  am  simply 
communicating  such  matters  as  I  have  been 
requested  to  communicate  and  that  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  truth  of  anything 
that  I  do  not  know  about  personally.  The 
Chief  of  Police  will  undoubtedly  insi.st  that 
I  report  as  facts  within  my  personal  knowl 
edge  such  matters  as  he  may  tell  me  about. 
That,  of  course.  I  cannot  do,  although  I  fear 
he  will  be  very  persistent  in  urging  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

I    am    inclined    to   doubt    the   wisdom   of 
having  gone  to  the  Vali  at  all  in  regard  to 
the  situation.  It  was  not  within  the  line  of 
my  duties  and  for  a  consul  might   be  con- 
strued as  an  improper  interference  in  local 
affairs.  The  situation  is  so  extraodinary  and 
terrible,  however,  and  I  have  had  .so  much 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  me  from  the 
beginning  by  both  Americans  and  Armeni 
ans   to   try    to   do   something   to   help   the 
people  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  sit  still 
without  making  .some  effort   in  a   friendly 
way  on  their  behalf.  Yet.  as  the  Embassy 
has  made  no  reply  to  my  telegrams  Nos.  15 
and  16.  of  June  27th  and  28th  respectively, 
in  which  I  suggested  that   the  Embassy  do 
something,  if  possible,  to  have  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  order  of  deportation  adjourned 
and  spoke  of  the  probable  need  of  funds  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  were  to  be  deported. 
I  assume  that  the  Embassy  did  not  approve 
of  my  suggestions.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
original  telegrams  ever  reached  the  Embas- 
sy   but    my   confirmation   copies   mailed   on 
June  29th  must  have  arrived.  My  own  con- 
viction   is    that    interference    of    any    kind 
either   heie   or  elsewhere   is  both   hopeless 
and  unwise  under  present  conditions,  but  it 
is  a  very  trying  position  to  be  unable  to  do 
anything  to  relieve  .so  much  suffering. 

In  this  connection.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  any  instructions  or  suggestions  the 
Embassy  may  care  to  give  in  regard  to  the 
proper  policy  to  pursue  and  I  shall  appreci- 
ate having  the  Embassy  criticize  me  freely 
for  any  errors  I  may  have  made  in  the  past. 
It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
what  one  ought  to  do  and  I  feel  the  need  of 
advice. 

Referring  to  Embassy's  telegram  No.  21. 
of  July  12th.  in  regard  to  naturalized  Ameri 


can  citizens  and  the  consular  staff.  I  think 
there   is   no  doubt    that   instructions   have 
been  received  by  the  local  authorities.  They 
may  have  ccme  after  I  saw  the  Vali  on  July 
10th.    Beginning    with    the    following    day 
there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  change  of  atti- 
tude towards  these  citizens  and  they  were 
given  permission  to  stay.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  very  few  had  papers  in  good  order  and 
that  some  who  had  such  papers  had  forfeit- 
ed all  claim  to  protection  as  Americans  by 
having  alleged  on  their  return   to  Turkey 
that  they  were  Ottoman  subjects  and  con 
cealed  the  fact  of  their  American  citizen- 
ship, it  would  probably  be  found  on  investi- 
gation that  most  if  not  all  of  these  had  no 
strict  rights.  As  I  understand  also  that  the 
Turkish  Government  does  not  recognize  ex- 
patriation, it  would  probably  be  quite  diffi- 
cult, especially  under  present  conditions,  to 
insist  too  strongly  upon  such  rights.  As  it  is, 
I  have  been  able  to  save  a  few  people  and 
have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  do  even  that 
little  good.   Even   that   has  been   far   from 
easy,   for  notwithstanding  the  papers  that 
had  been  given  them  by  the  authorities  per- 
mitting them  to  remain  some  of  them  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  gen- 
darmes and  their  houses  sealed  up.  The  gen- 
darmes refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  their 
papers.  Several  of  these  families  have  come 
to  the  Consulate  and  I  am  keeping  them 
here  temporarily.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  I 
shall  try  to  find  some  houses  near  the  Con- 
sulate where  they  can  live  until  it  is  possible 
to  leave  here  in  safety. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  it  is  not  po.ssible  to 
travel,  for  it  would  mean  almost  certain 
death  in  spite  of  any  assurances  the  Gov- 
ernment might  give.  The  killing  of  the 
Catholic  bishop  shows  that  a  safe-conduct  is 
of  no  value  as  this  time.  Even  if  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  give  any  one  a  safe  journey 
I  don't  think  it  could  do  so.  The  roads  are 
filled  with  bands  of  Kurds  and  "cetes"  who 
have  been  turned  loose  on  travelers  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  them  whom 
they  rob  and  kill.  I  understand  that  many 
Turks  have  been  killed  while  traveling.  It 
seems  as  though  there  is  a  great  danger  of 
these  people  getting  beyond  all  control  and 
overrunning  the  country.  It  is  now  far  from 
safe  even  in  town  and  any  trips  outside  of 
the  town  are  attended  with  considerable 
risk. 

With  reference  to  Embassy's  inquiry  in 
telegram  No.  21,  of  July  12th,  as  to  why  I 
telegraph  in  French,  I  have  to  say  that 
about  a  month  or  so  ago  the  director  of  the 
telegraph  office  sent  me  word  that  he  had 
again  received  orders  that  telegrams  in  Eng- 
lish could  not  be  accepted.  I  subsequently 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Em- 
bassy telegraphed  me  in  English  and  then  I 
called  his  attention  to  Embassy's  inquiry 
about  the  matter  in  the  above  mentioned 
telegram.  He  said  he  would  accept  telegrams 
in  English,  but  as  none  of  them  understood 
English  at  the  telegraph  office  there  might 
be  delay  in  sending  them  sometimes  in  case 
they  had  to  look  outside  for  someone  to 
censor  them  However.  I  shall  try  to  .send 
them  in  English  and  can  probably  explain 
their  meaning  sufficiently  so  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  their  leaving  here. 

As  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  Embassy  seems  to  be 
past  for  the  present.  I  shall  not  continue 
sending  telegrams,  as  I  suggested  in  my  dis- 
patch of  June  12th  (File  No.  300).  unless 
there  is  occasion  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  occasions  when  they  will  be  neces- 
sary will  be  frequent  enough. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  Your  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)    Leslie  A.  Davis. 

Consul. 

Source:  Leslie  A.  Davis  at  Harput  to 
Henry  Morgenthau.  American  Embassy. 
Constantinople.  July  24.  1915.  enclosed  in 
Hoffman  Philip  [Charge  d'Affaires]  at  Con- 
stantinople to  Secretary  of  Stale,  February 
17,  1916,  N.A.,  D.S..  R.G.  59.  Dec.  File  No. 
867.4016/269. 

Department  of  State, 
American  Consui^te, 
MamouTet-ul-Azis  iHarpu'.i,  Turkey. 

Seplember  6.  1915. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
American  Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  hono*-  to  enclose  herewith 
a  receipt  bearing  the  Embassy  seal  for  com- 
munication from  t.'iis  Consulate  .sent  to  the 
Embassy  double  registered  through  the  Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz  post  L-ffice  on  July  4th  under 
the  registry  number  912.  It  was  on  July  4th 
that  I  mailed  despatch  of  June  30th  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Embassy  and  the 
receipt  given  for  it  at  this  post  office  bore 
the  number  912. 

There  is  .some  mvsterj  about  this  des- 
patch. It  was  enclos  'd  in  a  smaller  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Consulate-General  to  deliv- 
er to  the  Embassy.  Both  the  Embassy  and 
the  Consulate-General  have  informed  me 
that  no  such  despatch  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived, yet  it  is  clear  that  the  envelope  con- 
taining it  must  have  been  received  by  .some- 
one who  had  access  to  the  Embassy  seal. 

The  despatch  contained  a  report  of  fifteen 
pages  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Armenians 
from  this  region  and  as  there  have  been  fre- 
quent rumors  that  my  letters  to  the  Embas- 
sy were  intercepted  I  have  never  been  quite 
sure  that  my  letters  would  go  all  right. 
There  was  a  most  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  in  this  case.  In  the  first  place. 
Embassy's  inquiry  in  Its  Telegram  No.  24,  of 
July  27th,  about  the  date  of  my  last  des- 
patch naturally  caused  me  to  think  that 
some  thing  was  missing.  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  inquiry,  however,  as  the  date 
of  my  last  despatch,  which  happened  to  be 
July  24th.  was  to  recent  to  explain  anything 
and  there  was  no  way  to  tell  what  other 
date  the  Embasy  might  have  had  in  mind.  I 
answered  Embassy's  inquiry  by  giving  the 
dates  of  all  despatches  that  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged at  that  time.  Embassy  replied 
by  saying  that  one  of  my  dispatches  subse- 
quent to  June  29th  had  been  received. 

I  then  recalled  that  on  July  5th  an  em 
ployee  of  the  Mamouret-ul-Aziz  post  office 
brought  to  the  Consulate  the  envelope  con- 
taining my  despatch  of  June  30th  which,  as 
stated  above,  had  been  placed  in  the  post 
office  on  July  4th  and  registry  receipt  No. 
912  given  for  it.  saying  it  had  not  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Vali  and  must  be  submitted 
to  him  before  it  could  be  mailed.  I  explained 
that,  although  he  examined  all  the  other 
letters  which  I  sent  sealed,  it  was  permitted 
to  send  sealed  letters  to  the  Embassy  with- 
out showing  them  to  the  Vali  I  then  went  to 
the  post  office  myself  and  saw  the  director. 
I  asked  him  why  this  letter  had  to  be  shown 
the  Vali  when  there  was  permission  to  send 
them  direct  to  the  Embassy  sealed  and  I 
had  been  doing  so  every  few  days  for  the 
last  year.  He  said  the  employees  had  made  a 
mistake  and  that  the  letter  was  all  right. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  Embassy's 
telegram  of  July  27lh  a  certain  official  said 
he  had  actually  seen  one  of  my  letters  to 
the  Embassy  which   had  been  opened.  On 


August  9th  I  sent  my  telegraun  No.  26  asking 
again  if  my  despatch  of  June  30th  had  been 
received.  On  receiving  Embassy's  telegram 
No.  28.  of  August  11th,  saying  it  had  not.  I 
sent  my  telegram  No.  28  on  August  14th,  in 
which  I  said  I  had  been  informed  that  the 
local  ajthorities  had  opened  and  read  my 
recent  despatches  to  the  Embassy,  I  also  te- 
legraphed the  Consulate— General  asking  if 
the  despatch  of  June  30th  had  been  re- 
ceived and  the  answer  said  it  had  not  come. 
In  answer  to  Embassy's  telegram  No.  29 
asking  me  to  wire  numbers  and  dates  of 
recent  despatches  I  sent  my  telegram  No.  30 
on  August  nth  giving  the  dates  of  mailing 
and  numbers  of  Mamouret-ul-Aziz  post 
office  receipts.  The  first  one  in  the  list  was 
July  4th  receipt  No.  912.  this  being  the  one 
containing  my  despatch  of  June  30th.  Then 
when  Embassy  replied  by  telegram  No.  32 
.saying  it  could  not  check  my  mailing  list  I 
answered  by  my  telegram  No.  34  giving 
more  fully  the  date  of  each  despatch  with 
the  date  of  each  despatch  with  the  date  of 
mailing  and  number  of  the  receipt  for  it. 

On  the  same  day,  August  23rd,  I  wrote  the 
Vali  asking  him  to  have  the  letter  traced. 
Then  the  enclosed  and  receipt  came  in  an 
envelope  from  the  Embassy  containing  a 
confirmation  copy  of  a  telegram.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  the  Vali  as  yet  and 
have  heard  nothing  further  from  the  Em 
bassy. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances— the  re- 
fusal of  the  employee  of  the  post  office  to 
.send  the  letter  before  it  had  been  examined 
by  the  V^ali.  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  local 
officials  that  he  had  seen  one  of  my  letters 
to  the  Embassy  that  had  been  opened  (and 
he  still  insists  that  is  soi.  the  inquiry  from 
the  Embassy  about  the  date  of  my  last  des 
patch,  and  the  telegrams  from  both  the  Em- 
bassy and  the  Consulate— General  saying  it 
was  natural  to  think  this  letter  had  been 
intercepted:  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
closed receipt  bearing  the  Embassy  seal,  it  is 
apparent  that  something  had  happened  to 
the  letter.  Is  it  po.ssible  that  letter  never  ar- 
rived and  the  Embassy  seal  was  fraudulent- 
ly impressed  upon  the  receipt  by  some  one? 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Embassy  will  in- 
vestigate the  matter  and  inform  me.  In  case 
the  despatch  has  been  lost  I  can  make  a 
copy  of  it  and  forward  to  the  Embassy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir.  your  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)    Leslie  A.  Davis. 

COTI5U/. 

Source:  Leslie  A.  Davis  at  Harput  to 
Henry  Morgenthau.  American  Embassy, 
Constantinople.  Sept.  6.  1915.  N.A..  D.S.. 
R.G.  59.  Dec.  File  No.  867.4016/210b. 

Copy  for  Department  of  State. 

American  Consulate. 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz    Harputi.  Turkey. 

September  7.  J91S 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Amencan  Ambassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  continue  my  re- 
ports of  June  30th.  July  lllh.  July  24th  and 
August  23rd  (Pile  No.  840.1)  in  regard  to  the 
expulsion  and  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
as  follows: 

The  short  report  of  August  23rd  was  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Police  and 
is  based  on  data  which  he  furnished  me. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  my  writing 
it  were  explained  quite  fully  in  my  report  of 
July  24th.  on  pages  9  to  13.  The  Chief  of 
Police  sent  me  a  memorandum  of  the  inci- 
dents mentioned  therein  and  I  then  wrote 
the  report.  I  showed  it  to  the  Vali  before 


sending  it  and  he  expressed  himself  as  being 
much  pleased  that  I  was  sending  a  report  of 
these  matters.  Some  of  them  I  know  about 
personally  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the 
statements  are  entirely  correct,  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  Chief  of  Police.  I  can 
see  no  harm  whatever  in  reporting  these 
matters  to  the  Embassy  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Vali  and  the  Chief  of  Police  attach 
too  great  importance  to  my  doing  so.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  champion 
of  the  Armenian  race  or  to  defend  any  Ar- 
menian revolutionists.  Hence,  in  reporting 
about  general  conditions  I  desire  to  do  so 
with  impartiality  and  gladly  mention  any  in- 
cidents that  may  tend  to  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  measures  it  has  been  taking.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  the  incidents  men- 
tioned in  my  report  of  August  23rd  seem  so 
trivial  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  enormous  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted 
in  this  region  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  be  considered  to  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

With  the  exception  of  this  short  report 
submitted  on  August  23rd.  I  have  not  writ- 
ten the  Embassy  about  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion since  my  report  of  July  24th.  One 
reason  why  I  have  not  written  during  this 
time  was  the  apparent  uncertainty  of  my 
letters  reaching  the  Embassy,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  despatch  of  yesterday  regarding  my 
despatch  of  June  30th.  Whether  these  fears 
were  well  founded  or  not.  there  is  a  decided 
mystery  about  that  letter. 

Another  reason  is  that  during  the  last  six 
or  seven  weeks  it  has  been  comparatively 
quiet  here.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Armenian  population  during 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  July,  subse- 
quent deportations  have  naturally  been  on  a 
small  scale  and  have  occurred  at  longer  in- 
tervals. As  stated  in  my  report  of  July  24lh. 
fully  12,000  or  15.000  Armenians  have  been 
sent  away  from  the  two  cities  of  Harput  and 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz  at  that  time  and  many 
thousand  more  had  been  sent  away  from 
the  neighboring  villages.  Only  a  small 
number  remained,  nearly  al'  of  whom  were 
women  and  children.  It  was  thought,  in  view 
of  statements  made  by  the  Vali,  that  per- 
haps these  few  remaining  women  and  chil- 
dren would  be  spared  Practically  all  the 
men  had  been  sent  away  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  killed,  almost  without 
exception. 

The  deportation  had  not  ended,  however, 
and  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has 
ended  yet.  During  the  last  week  of  July  and 
the  first  part  of  August  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  were  rounded  up  both 
here  and  in  the  villages.  They  were  sent 
away  under  guard  and  there  have  been  per- 
sistent reports  that  they  were  killed  as  the 
.men  had  been.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable 
and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  at  least 
part  of  them  were  deliberately  murdered. 
Recently  a  large  number  of  Armenian  chil- 
dren who  had  been  kept  in  a  Turkish  or- 
phanage have  been  sent  away— for  what 
reason  except  to  be  killed  or  to  die  on  the 
road  It  IS  difficult  to  see.  Thus  the  work  of 
exiling  and  killing  the  Armenians  has  been 
continuing  all  summer  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  the  end. 

I  should  estimate  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Armenians  in  this  region 
have  now  gone.  A  great  many  of  those  who 
remain  have  been  and  still  are  in  hiding.  A 
few  are  now  getting  the  benefit  of  the  order 
exempting  Catholics  and  Protestants  from 
deportation,  but  most  of  these  were  sent 
away  before  the  order  was  received,  or.  at 
least,  before  it  was  announced.  Those  who 
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were  fortunate  enough  to  keep  in  hiding 
until  the  order  came  are  now  coming  out  in 
the  open.  Only  a  few  days  before  that,  how 
ever,  a  large  number  of  Protestants  were 
sent  away  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Malatia.  I  have  given  the  Vali  a  list  of 
eighty-four  names  and  requested  that,  if 
possible,  they  be  brought  back  here,  but  I 
have  no  idea  whether  he  will  do  anything 
about  it  or  not.  In  addition  to  ProtestanLs 
and  Catholics  there  are  a  few  indispensable 
artisans  and  workmen,  such  as  bakers  and 
shoemakers,  who  have  \xen  left  here.  The 
American  citizens  constitute  another  very 
small  number.  The  workers  and  inmates  of 
the  American  schools  and  hospital  have  also 
left,  although  the  authorities  have  contin- 
ued to  deny  that  any  orders  have  been  re 
ceived  from  Constantinople  about  them.  .As 
long  as  they  leave  these  people  alone  it  does 
not  seem  best  to  press  the  inquiry  too  far. 
although  they  would  all  be  more  comforta 
ble  to  have  positive  assurance  from  the  local 
authorities  that  they  are  to  remain.  It 
seems  probable  that  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived in  spite  of  these  denials,  just  as  they 
were  finally  received  in  regard  to  the  natu 
ralized  American  citizens,  although  the  au- 
thorities never  expressly  admitted  it. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Armenians 
who  remain,  however,  are  here  because  they 
have  been  successful  in  keeping  in  hiding.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  yet  how  many  there 
may  be  but  there  are  a  great  many  in  this 
class.  Some  are  hiding  in  Harput  and  Ma- 
mouret-ul-Aziz,  others  in  the  villages  and  re- 
cently a  number  of  men  who  have  been  con- 
cealed in  various  places  have  been  going  to 
the  Dersim  and  taking  refuge  among  the 
Kurds.  Their  number  is  naturally  limited. 
but  I  understand  that  there  has  been  quite 
a  movement  of  this  kind  with  fixed  prices 
for  protection.  Many  people,  mostly  women. 
have  been  kept  in  Turkish  houses,  especial 
ly  in  the  villages  that  are  partly  Turkish 
and  partly  Armenian.  The  purely  Armenian 
villages  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.  but  hundreds  of  women  have 
found  shelter  with  their  Turkish  neighbors 
in  the  villages  containing  both  races. 

Bribery  has,  of  course,  been  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent  among  officials  both 
high  and  low.  Among  the  chief  offenders  in 
this  respect  has  been  the  Kaimakam  of 
Harput  who  is  said  to  have  taken  many 
thousand  pounds  for  protecting  people.  As 
an  instance  of  how  he  protected  them,  one 
woman  I  know  paid  him  fifty  liras  for  per- 
mitting her  and  her  children  to  remain. 
After  taking  the  money  he  told  her  she  had 
better  not  try  to  slay  in  Harput  while  they 
were  sending  people  away  but  had  better 
come  down  to  Mamouret-ul-Aziz  and  hide 
for  awhile.  She  came  to  the  American  hospi- 
tal and  remainded  for  a  few  days.  Then  the 
hospital  was  searched  by  the  police  and  she 
came  down  to  the  Consulate  with  all  her  six 
children.  I  had  previously  asked  the  Chief 
of  police  as  a  favor  that  she  and  her  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  remain  and  he  had  given 
his  consent.  So  I  kept  her  at  the  Consulate 
for  awhile  until  it  was  possible  to  make 
other  arrangements.  She  has  not  been  able 
to  return  to  Harput  and  received  very  little 
value  for  the  fifty  liras  paid  the  Kaimakam. 
My  efforts  on  her  behalf  were  worth  much 
more  than  all  he  did  for  money.  The  Kaima 
kam  carried  on  the  business  of  taking  bribes 
so  systematically  and  openly  that  it  became 
known  to  everybody.  Two  or  three  weeks 
ago  he  was  removed  and  was  subsequently 
arrested  and  imprisoned  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  I  understand  that  his 
house  has  also  been  kept  under  guard  since 


his  arrest.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  his  arrest,  whether  he  had  not 
divide4/his  profits  with  other  officials,  or 
what  other  reason  there  may  have  been,  but 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  is  out  of  office.  In 
addition  to  the  bribery  of  officials  the  Turks 
who  have  kept  Armenians  in  their  houses 
have  almost  invariably  demanded  exorbi- 
tant sums  for  doing  so.  In  very  many  in- 
stances they  have  kept  them  for  awhile  and 
after  getting  all  their  money  have  turned 
them  out  to  seek  some  other  shelter.  As 
that  has  usually  been  impossible  in  such 
ca-ses  many  of  the.se  poeple  have  finally 
been  exiled  after  all. 

Referring  to  the  arrival  at  the  Consulate 
of  the  woman  mentioned  on  the  preceding 
page,  who  came  here  from  the  American 
Hospital  and  for  whom  1  had  asked  permis- 
sion that  she  should  be  exempted  from  de- 
portation, the  way  in  which  she  and  some 
others  came  here  one  night  was  most  impru- 
dent The  police  had  learned  that  there 
were  many  Armenians  at  the  American  Hos- 
pital who  were  not  sick  and  they  paid  it  a 
visit  one  afternoon.  The  result  was  not  very 
serious,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Only 
about  a  dozen  men  were  taken  away,  while 
all  the  women  and  children  were  left  alone. 
Among  those  at  the  Hospital  were  this 
woman  and  her  children  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  American  College.  I  had  re- 
ceived permission  for  both  of  these  people 
and  their  families  to  remain  and  had  told 
Dr.  Atkinson  if  there  should  be  any  trouble 
at  the  Hospital  to  tell  the  police  that  these 
people  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
Consulate.  The  police  were  told  this  and 
passed  them  by.  That  evening  just  after 
dark  my  proteges  were  piloted  down  to  the 
Consulate  together  with  several  others. 
There  were  about  twenty  people  who  came 
piling  in  on  me.  with  blankets  and  bundles 
and  all  their  worldly  goods.  On  their  way 
down  here  they  had  been  stopped  by  a  po- 
liceman who  asked  where  they  were  going, 
and  they  had  all  .said  they  were  coming  to 
the  American  Consulate.  They  had  also 
been  obliged  to  pass  an  assembly  of  Mos- 
lems who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
open  air.  1  sent  away  at  once  those  who  had 
no  permission  to  remain  here,  but  the 
coming  of  .so  many  people  in  a  body  natural- 
ly attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  quickly  reported  all 
over  town  that  there  were  a  ■thousand"  Ar- 
menians hiding  in  the  American  Consulate. 
This  happened  at  one  of  the  most  tense  and 
critical  moments  this  summer,  when  it  was 
important  to  be  above  suspicion.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  incident  didn't  amount  to  anything 
but  it  was  a  most  thoughtless  and  impru- 
dent act  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  at  the 
Hospital  to  send  people  down  here  in  that 
way. 

I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  keeping 
about  thirty  or  forty  people  at  the  Consul- 
ate, but  they  are  all  people  who  had  permis- 
sion to  remain  and  whom  I  could  explain,  if 
necessary,  like  the  wives  and  children  of 
naturalized  American  citizens  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  employees  of  the  Consulate.  The 
arresting  and  deporting  was  carried  on  so 
vigorously  that  even  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  exempted  from  deportation 
were  seized  and  sent  off  so  quickly  that  no 
one  was  safe.  Hence,  it  seemed  more  pur- 
dent  for  some  of  those  whom  I  was  trying  to 
protect  to  remain  at  the  Consulate.  As  the 
garden  of  the  Consulate  is  very  large  it  has 
not  been  so  very  difficult  to  keep  people 
here  in  summer.  I  have  recently  found  two 
or  three  houses  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  I  have  placed  some  of  them. 


It  has  been  quite  difficult,  of  course,  to 
prevent  outsiders  from  crowding  in  the 
American  Hospital  and  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  drive  them  away  knowing  that  they 
would  probably  be  killed.  Considering  the 
number  of  people  who  came  there  on  one 
pretense  or  another.  Dr.  Atkinson  has  had 
very  little  trouble  on  that  account.  The 
American  missionaries  at  Harput  have  had 
no  outsiders  but  have  had  about  fifty  teach- 
ers and  orphans  in  their  Girls'  School  and 
about  a  dozen  servants.  As  stated  above,  the 
authorities  have  denied  continually  that 
any  order  had  been  received  to  exempt 
them  from  deportation,  but  it  seems  proba- 
ble they  did  receive  orders  of  some  kind,  as 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  send  away  any 
of  these  persons. 

On  the  whole,  the  Americans  here  have 
had  comparatively  little  trouble  during  the 
past  two  months  and  have  been  able  to  do 
some  good.  I  have  been  informed,  however, 
that  there  was  a  plot,  in  which  a  prominent 
official  was  involved,  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Harput  one  night  with  a  view  to  rob- 
bing them  of  the  money  that  had  been  de- 
posited with  them  by  the  Armenians  who 
were  being  sent  away.  It  was  known  that 
they  had  received  considerable  sums  of 
money  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
were  those  who  coveted  it.  Neither  is  it  im- 
possible that  there  may  have  been  such  a 
plot,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact.  My  in- 
former said  the  official  who  was  involved  in 
it  finally  decided  it  would  not  be  wise  to  un- 
dertake it  and  persuaded  the  others  to  aban- 
don the  idea. 

Whether  it  is  true  that  there  was  such  a 
plot  or  not.  the  death  of  Mr.  Knapp  at  Diar- 
bekir  (which  I  reported  to  the  Embassy  by 
telegraph  on  August  19th  and  in  a  despatch 
dated  August  31st)  occurred  under  very  sus- 
picious circumstances.  Furthermore,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Smith  was 
in  actual  danger  at  Diarbekir  and  even  his 
deportation  from  there  is  not  reassuring. 
There  is  enough  to  convince  most  people 
that  the  lives  of  the  Americans  are  not  safe 
there  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  remain  it  is 
highly  probable  there  will  be  other  lives 
lost. 

I  have  just  been  handed  Mr.  Feet's  circu- 
lar letter  of  August  19th  to  the  stations  of 
the  American  Board  in  Turkey.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  his  views  of  the  situation  are 
different  from  mine,  I  have  no  desire  to 
insist  unduly  upon  my  own  views  or  to 
oppose  his  plans,  but  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened there  during  the  last  six  months.  I 
am  unable  to  see  how  he  can  hope  to  see  the 
American  schools  open  here  this  fall  or  how 
he  can  say  that  the  return  of  the  instructors 
who  have  been  sent  away  can  probably  be 
secured  or  how  he  can  feel  that  ample  pro- 
tection is  assured  to  all  Americans.  Mr. 
Riggs  has  reported  conditions  to  him  most 
carefully  in  frequent  letters  and  I  have  writ- 
ten many  lengthy  despatches  to  the  Embas- 
sy about  the  situation,  but  in  view  of  the 
slight  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  our 
communications,  as  far  as  we  can  see  here, 
and  the  result  as  indicated  in  the  above 
mentioned  letter  from  Mr.  Peet,  it  would 
seem  that  little  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  them. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  American 
schools  was  well  summarized  in  Mr.  Riggs' 
letter  of  July  19th  to  Mr.  Peet,  copy  of 
which  was  sent  the  Embassy.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  girl 
pupils  and  six-sevenths  of  the  boys  have 
been  taken  away  to  death,  exile  or  Moslem 
homes;  that  four  of  the  seven  professors 
have  been  murdered  on  the  road  in  general 
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massacres:  that  two  of  the  others  are  in 
hiding  and  that  only  one  (the  professor  of 
music)  is  available:  that  seven  of  the  twelve 
male  instructors  are  thought  to  have  been 
killed  on  the  road,  that  two  were  then  sick 
in  the  hospital,  that  one  is  in  hiding,  and 
that  only  two  are  available:  that  one  had 
been  taken  to  a  Turkish  harem,  that  three 
had  not  been  heard  from,  that  four  had 
started  out  as  exiles,  and  that  ten  only  were 
available:  that  seven  of  the  eight  buildings 
belong  to  the  American  schools  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  that  only 
one  was  left.  Part  of  this  remaining  building 
has  since  been  occupied  for  a  hopsital. 
Thus,  three/fourths  of  the  pupils,  one-half 
of  the  instructors,  including  all  the  prinici- 
pal  profe.ssors.  and  all  except  part  of  one 
building  are  now  gone  Aside  from  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  edu- 
cational work  can  be  carried  on  under  these 
circumstances  and  how  it  can  be  considered 
advisable  to  attempt  to  open  the  .schools  at 
the  present  time  The  only  work  that  it 
seems  po.ssible  to  consider  at  all  is  orphan 
age  work  and  the  American  mi.ssionaries 
have  been  forebidden  to  engage  in  that.  The 
policy  that  is  being  pursued  openly  here  in 
regard  to  women  and  children  is  to  compel 
them  to  become  Moslems.  'Whatever  as.sur 
ances  ma.\  be  given  at  Constantinople  about 
the  work  of  American  institutions  m  gener- 
al. It  .seems  clear  that  Christian  educational 
work  will  either  not  be  permitted  at  all  in 
this  region  or  will  be  so  hampered  that  it 
will  be  u.sele.ss  to  attempt  to  carry  it  on. 
unless  there  should  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  political  situation. 

With  reference  to  the  directions  in  Mr 
Peet's  letter  that  a  request  should  be  made 
for  the  return  of  those  instructors  in  the 
American  schools  who  have  been  sent  away 
I  shall,  of  cour.se,  take  no  steps  about  that 
unless  instructed  to  do  .so  by  the  Embassy. 
In  .searching  the  records  of  this  office  for  in- 
structions upon  such  points.  I  find  that  this 
Consulate  wa.s  instructed  by  the  Legation  at 
Constantinople  in  1903.  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  profe.s-sors  of  the  American  College  who 
was  then  under  arrest  and  who  has  now 
been  arrested  and  murdered,  to  confine  its 
efforts  to  the  use  of  good  offices  and  not  to 
interfere  officially.  As  I  have  received  no  in- 
struction.s  to  the  contrary  and  as  the  profes- 
sors and  instructors  in  the  American  schools 
were  arrested  and  tortured  and  sent  away 
and  killed  before  word  was  received  that 
they  should  remain  in  their  places,  all  that  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  inform  the  Embassy 
about  the  matter,  which  I  did  promptly.  To 
ask  for  their  return  would  be  useless,  unless 
it  is  desired  to  require  the  local  authorities 
to  explain  what  has  become  of  them.  I  don't 
think  they  can  show  that  any  of  these 
people  were  guilty  of  any  crime.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  be  sent  away  because  of 
their  position. 

With  reference  to  the  a-ssurance  that 
ample  protection  will  be  given  to  all  Ameri- 
cans in  Turkey,  the  facts  do  not  seem  to 
bear  it  out.  The  deportation  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  the  probable  danger  to  his  life,  the  sus- 
picious circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Mr.  Knapp.  the  rumors  of  plots 
against  the  Americans  at  Harput,  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Barnum's  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  the  present  situation,  and, 
quite  possibly,  the  deaths  of  others  about 
which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
details.-all  seem  to  show  that  life  and 
health  are  not  secure  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey  at  the  present  time.  In  view  of  the 
limited  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  by 
the   missionaries   now   and   probably   for   a 


long  time  to  come,  and  the  possible  dangers 
and  contingencies  that  may  arise  at  any 
time,  it  seems  to  me  more  prudent  for  those 
who  can  leave  to  do  so. 

Speaking  in  general  of  assurances,  which 
are  given  so  freely  at  Constantinople,  and 
having  m  mind  our  experiences  here  during 
the  past  six  months,  the  following  passage 
in  a  despatch  written  by  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors seems  of  sufficient  interest  to  quote: 
I  promptly  presented  the  matter  to  H.E., 
the  'Vali.  who  assured  me  that  absolutely  no 
orders  in  this  connection  had  reached  him. 
He  telegraphed  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
requesting  the  transmission  of  the  authori- 
zation announced  to  Your  Excellency. 

In  the  cour.se  of  our  interview,  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  most  deplorable  and  unforiu 
nate  habit  of  the  Ministries  at  Constantino 
pie  to  assure  the  Foreign  Embassies  that 
certain  orders  had  been  despatched  to  pro- 
vincial authorities,  altho  neither  had  the  in- 
structions been  sent,  nor  were  pains  taken 
to  forward  them  promptly  after  making 
such  statements. 

He  had  frequently  suffered  from  this  ex- 
asperating habit,  and  he  advised  insisting  in 
all  cases  upon  the  date  and  number  of  the 
despatch  forwarded  with  the  authorization, 
as  well  as  the  statement  whether  it  wa.s  sent 
as  a  telegram  or  letter" 

It  might  be  well  if  the  dates  and  numbers 
of  such  despatches  could  be  obtained  now 
and  furnished  me  by  the  Embassy  in  each 
case 

The  general  conditions  in  this  region  are 
frightful  Aside  from  the  lack  of  security,  it 
seems  as  though  a  pestilence  was  inevitable 
The  large  number  of  dead  bodies  that  are 
lying  everywhere,  even  in  the  outskirl.v  of 
the  town,  the  filth  from  the  bands  of  exiles 
that  have  passed  through  here  at  different 
times,  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  sanitary 
measures,  are  all  conducive  to  that.  Men  m 
the  employ  of  the  Government  now  go 
along  the  principal  roads  and  bury  the  dead 
bodies  they  find,  but  the  graves  they  dig  are 
so  shallow  that  the  bodies  are  often  partly 
exposed. 

In  my  previous  despatches  I  have  men- 
tioned the  camp  .lust  outside  of  the  town 
where  the  exiles  from  Erzeroum  (sic]  and 
Erzingan  stopped  for  a  while.  A  more  suita- 
ble place  was  found  for  those  who  arrived 
later  It  is  a  large  cemetery  almost  in  the 
town  Itself  and  enclosed  by  a  high  wall 
Here  bands  of  exiles  who  have  been  passing 
through  have  been  kept  at  .several  different 
times,  while  after  they  left  the  sick  and 
feeble  were  left  to  die  and  be  buried.  The 
.scene  described  on  pages  7  and  8  of  my  des- 
patch of  July  24th  has  been  duplicated  o\er 
and  o\er  again  m  this  cemetery.  The  more 
recent  arrivals  of  exiles  have  been  kept  in 
an  Armenian  village  about  five  miles  dis 
tant,  from  which  everyone  had  been  sent 
away. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  movement 
has  been  that  lately  men  have  arrived  with 
the  parties  of  exiles,  whereas  all  the  men 
who  had  started  with  the  first  parties  had 
been  killed  after  they  had  reached  this  Vila 
yet.  This  may  be  called  the  Slaughter- 
house Vilayet  "  of  Turkey,  for  it  appears 
that  exiles  from  all  directions  have  come 
this  far  .safely  only  to  be  massacred  in  some 
part  of  this  Vilayet.  I  have,  of  cour.se.  not 
seen  the  actual  killing  myself,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  those  who  have  been 
killed  in  this  Vilayet  before  arriving  here 
and  there  is  practically  no  doubt  about  the 
killing  of  the  men  and  of  many  of  the 
women  and  children  who  have  left  here.  It 
has  been  corroborated  too  many  times  by 


survivors  who  have  escaped  and  returned 
here  and  by  the  gendarmes  themselves  who 
have  done  the  work.  Among  the  later  par- 
ties arriving  here  are  people  from  Zara,  in 
the  Sivas  Vilayet,  and  from  Trebizond. 
Ordou,  Kherassoun,  and  another  very  large 
party  numbering  several  thousands  from 
Erzeroum  [sicl.  All  with  whom  I  have  talked 
speak  of  having  received  much  better  treat- 
ment in  the  other  Vilayets  than  here.  I  have 
been  informed  that  on  leaving  here  the  men 
were  in  each  case  separated  from  the 
women  and  children,  the  significance  of 
which  is  apparent. 

Naturally,  with  this  wholesale  massacre 
being  perpetrated  almost  in  front  of  our 
eyes,  the  country  is  not  considered  very 
safe.  I  have  been  warned  rejjeatedly  by 
friendly  officials  and  policemen  not  to  take 
long  walks  or  rides  and  to  always  have  some- 
one with  me.  They  all  speak  of  the  Kurds 
*ho  are  on  the  roads  and  are  very  savage. 
There  are  plenty  of  Kurds,  it  is  true,  who 
are  out  for  plunder  One  interesting 
member  of  this  race  visited  the  Consulate 
awhile  ago  with  what  he  thought  was  a 
$100.00  bill  and  asked  me  what  I  could  give 
him  for  It.  It  proved  to  be  only  an  advertise- 
ment re.sembling  in  appearance  an  Ameri- 
can bill.  When  I  asked  him  where  he  had 
obtained  it  he  said  at  first  that  some  one 
had  given  it  to  him  for  $100.00  in  America 
and  he  thought  it  was  good  money,  but  on 
being  questioned  a  little  further  he  said  he 
had  found  it  in  the  pocket  of  a  Giaour 
whom  he  had  killed  Such  are  the  people 
one  is  likely  to  meet  here  these  days. 

I  have  not  given  up  my  horseback  rides 
entirely,  however,  although  I  have  usually 
taken  someone  with  me.  The  other  day  I 
rode  out  to  two  Armenian  villages  from 
which  almost  every  inhabitant  had  been 
sent  away  .\  short  distance  out  of  town  two 
men  were  digging  a  few  hundred  feet  off  the 
road.  I  rode  over  to  see  what  there  might  be 
there.  They  were  digging  a  grave  for  a 
women  who  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground 
dead.  Near  her  were  two  other  women 
dying.  Besides  these  there  were  two  other 
women  and  one  child.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  be  left  there  to  die  instead  of 
being  driven  on  any  further  We  had  some 
bread  with  us  which  we  had  brought  along 
for  any  starving  person  we  might  meet  and 
we  gave  them  some  of  it.  The  men,  of 
course,  were  Government  employees.  Such 
•scenes  are  to  be  met  with  almost  anywhere 
probably  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  at  the 
pre.sent  time.  Here  a  dead  women,  there  a 
dead  baby,  occasionally  a  dead  animal  Aside 
from  the  dead  and  the  dving  and  from  the 
gendarmes  and  Kurds  one  meets  no  one  on 
the  roads  The  country  is  isolation  com- 
plete. 

The  two  villages  that  I  visited  are  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Each  had  two  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  One  was  the  home  of 
my  stable-boy.  There  were  just  two  families 
that  had  been  left  there.  He  is  at  the  Con- 
sulate with  hi.^  family,  having  been  spared 
because  he  is  one  of  my  servants.  His  house 
in  the  village  is  occupied  by  gendarmes.  As 
there  are  no  Turkish  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage, these  gendarmes  and  the  two  Armeni- 
an families  above  mentioned  are  the  only 
people  there  now  Probably  there  are  some 
who  have  hidden  in  other  villages  and  may 
return  if  conditions  become  quiet,  but  there 
cannot  be  many  such.  The  village  is  almost 
as  dead  and  deserted  as  Pompeii.  The  other 
one  to  which  we  went  is  not  much  better. 
There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  families 
there.  We  found  also  three  feeble,  blind  old 
men  whose  families  had  all  gone  and  they 
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had  been  left  behind.  One  was  eighty-five 
years  old.  He  had  thirty  children  and  grand 
children,  two  of  whom  are  in  America  and 
every  one  of  the  other   twenty-eight    had 
been  sent  to  exile  and  death.  All  of  these 
old  men  and  their  families  are  Protestants 
and  are  well  known  to  the  American  mis 
sionaries.      The      missionaries      have      now 
brought  the  men  from  the  village  and  are 
taking  care  of  them.  This  village  like  the 
other  was  nothing  but  ruin  and  desolation. 
There  are  villages,  however,  where  there 
are   a  great    many   Armenian   women   left. 
principally  those  in  which  there  were  both 
Turkish   and   Armenian   inhabitants.    Many 
women  have  been  kept  in  Turkish  houses  in 
these  villages  and  have  thus  escaped  depor 
tation.   During   the   last    few   days  a   large 
number  of  women  have  come  to  this  Consul 
ate  for  me  to  write  to  relatives  in  America  to 
send  them  money  and  almost  every  one  of 
them    has   asked    for   sufficient    money    to 
enable  them  to  come  to  America  when  it 
may  be  possible  to  travel.  I  am  trying  to 
help  them  by  writing  their  relatives  as  re- 
quested but  they  are  coming  so  fast  now 
that  it  is  quite  a  task.  Very  many  are  going 
to  the  missionaries  for  the  same  purpose 
All  this  indicates  the  destitute  condition  in 
which  these  people  now  find  themselves  and 
how  they  all  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  to  live  here. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  from  a 
few  individuals  who  have  reached  Aleppo.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  all  women.  Ap- 
parently no  men  arrived  there. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  serious  problem  for  the 
few  women  and  children  who  remain  here 
to  obtain  food  and  clothing  thi.s  winter 
That  is  something  the  missionaries  will 
probably  consider  and  they  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  render  much  aid  to  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir.  vour  obedient 
servant. 

(Signed)    Leslie  A.  Davis. 

Consul. 
Source:    Leslie    A.    Davis    at    Harput    to 
Henry     Morgenthau.     American     Embassy. 
Constantinople,    Sept.    7.    1915.    NA      DS 
R.G.  59.  Dec.  File  No.  867.4016 /210b 
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American  Consulate, 
Mamooter-dl-Aziz    Harput'.  Turkey. 

December  30.  1915. 
Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
American  Am.bassador, 
Constantinople. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  continue  my  re- 
ports of  June  30th.  July  Uth.  July  24th. 
August  23rd  and  September  7th  <file  No. 
840.1)  about  the  deportation  and  massacre 
of  the  Armenians  in  this  region,  as  follows: 

The  last  four  months  have  been  full  of  un 
certainty  and  anxiety  for  every  one.  There 
has  been  no  security  for  any  of  the  few  Ar- 
menians who  were  left  here  after  the  depor 
tations  of  July  and  August,  whether  they 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  because  of  their 
being  Protestants.  Catholics.  American  citi- 
zens, or  for  other  reasons,  and  no  assurance 
worth  listening  to  that  the  Armenian  ques 
tion  is  ended.  The  town  crier  has  announced 
once  or  twice  by  order  of  the  Vali  that  no 
more  Armenians  would  be  sent  away  and 
that  all  could  come  out  without  fear,  but 
the  falsity  of  such  announcemenu  was 
shown  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  wholesale 
arrest  and  deportation  of  those  who  had 
ventured  out  in  reliance  upon  them.  The 
ruse  worked  so  well  that  it  will  probably  be 
repeated  and.  no  matter  how  many  times 
this  may  occur.  I  have  no  doubt  that  others 
will  be  caught  in  the  same  way  as  long  as 
any  remain.   There  seems  to  be   as   much 


reason  to  apprehend  a  further  arrest  and 
deportation  now  of  the  few  Armenians  who 
remain  here  as  there  has  been  at  any  time 
during  the  last  six  months.  No  one  knows 
what  the  next  move  may  be  or  when  it  may 
be  made  No  one  knows  whether  the  few 
who  have  escaped  thus  far  will  be  spared  in 
the  end  or  whether  those  who  are  perpe- 
trating this  crime,  the  most  awful,  probably, 
that  has  ever  been  committed  against  any 
race  of  people,  will  continue  until  the  last 
Armenian  in  the  country  has  been  killed. 

The  predictions  made  and  fears  expressed 
in  my  early  reports  upon  this  subject  have 
been  for  the  most  part  all  too  fully  realized. 
A.S  two  of  them  <Nos.  62  of  June  30th  and  71 
of  July  24th  I  were  apparently  lost  in  the 
mails  or  intercepted  by  the  authorities.  I  am 
.sending  copies  of  these  reports  in  accompa- 
nying despatch  No  172  of  yesterday.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  they  are  not  reports  that 
were  intended  to  be  read  by  Turkish  offi- 
cials, but  I  presume  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them.  The  receipt  of  my  reports  of 
July  llih,  August  23rd  and  September  7th 
has  been  acknowledged 

In  the  latter  I  spoke  of  the  fact  on  page  4 
[p  1691  that  a  large  number  of  Protestants 
had  been  .sent  away  a  few  days  before  the 
order  had  been  received  exempting  Protes- 
tants from  deportation  They  were  said  to 
be  near  Malatia  when  the  order  came  and  I 
worked  very  hard  to  have  them  brought 
back  here  but  without  success.  A  few  did 
succeed  in  coming  back  without  having  been 
given  permission  by  the  authorities.  The 
way  in  which  they  did  it  was  by  paying 
Kurds  large  sums  of  money,  often  fifty  or  a 
hundred  Turkish  liras.  to  bring  them  here 
at  night.  These  were  mostly  women,  of 
course,  as  nearly  all  the  men  had  been  sent 
away  earlier  In  the  summer.  The  police 
hunted  down  and  caught  many  of  those  who 
had  returned  in  this  way  They  were  again 
.sent  away  and  their  fate  can  readily  be 
imagined. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in 
the  terrible  tragedy  that  Is  being  enacted 
has  been  the  sale  by  th>^  Government  at 
public  auction  of  great  quantities  of  second- 
hand clothing  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
backs  of  the  deported  Armenians  who  were 
killed.  Many  bundles  of  such  clothing  were 
brought  in  town  and  the  sale  continued  in 
the  market-place  for  many  days.  I  am  told 
that  the  same  thing  took  place  in  the  other 
towns  of  this  Vilayet.  I  saw  it  going  on  here 
myself.  One  can  hardly  imagine  anything  so 
sordid  or  'grew.some  tsicl.  Another  act  of 
barbarism  still  more  frightful,  which  has 
been  related  to  me  by  survivors  of  the  mas- 
sacres. IS  that  the  gendarmes  sold  them  in 
groups  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  to  the  Kurds 
who  were  to  kill  them  and  could  have  what- 
ever they  could  find  on  them.  As  most  of 
the  persons  deported  were  thoroughly 
searched  and  robbed  by  the  gendarmes  the 
Kurds  -seldom  obtained  more  than  a  few  old 
clothes  from  the  persons  whom  they  killed. 
Thus  the  so-called  deportation"  of  the  Ar- 
menians has  been  carried  on! 

Another  matter  that  .should  be  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  the  present  situation  is  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Christian  church- 
es in  the  surrounding  villages.  All  the 
churches  in  this  region  are.  of  course,  in  the 
posse.ssion  of  the  Turks. 

On  Sunday.  September  26th.  the  Vali  had 
an  announcement  made  that  no  more  Arme- 
nians would  be  deported.  For  several  weeks 
afterwards  everything  appeared  to  be  quiet 
and  many  Armenians  who  had  been  in 
hiding  up  to  that  time  ventured  to  come 
out.  Some  became  Moslems  thinking  they 
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would  then  be  in  no  further  danger.  Sud- 
denly  in   the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on 
Thursday,  November  4th.  the  day  being  a 
fair   one   when   many   people   were   in   the 
streets  and  market-place,  the  police  began 
to   arrest   all   the   Armenians   and   Syrians 
they  could  find.  Many  were  caught  in  the 
streets:  houses  known  to  contain  Armenians 
were  visited  and  the  occupants  dragged  out 
of  them  including  the  family  of  one  of  my 
cavasses:    the   American   hospital    was   sur- 
rounded while  some  of  the  police  entered  it 
and  arrested  a  number  found  there;  a  po- 
liceman was  stationed  in  front  of  this  Con- 
sulate to  prevent  any  one  from  entering  it 
to  seek  refuge  here;  among  those  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  prison  were  some  of  the 
American  citizens  whom  I  had  been  protect- 
ing  and    a   number   of   other   persons    for 
whom  I  had  obtained  permission  that  they 
could   remain.   In   two  or  three  hours  the 
police  gathered  together  at  the  prison  fully 
five  hundred  people  from  this  town.  I  spent 
that  afternoon  and  evening  and  all  the  next 
day  in  going  around  looking  up  the  differ- 
ent ones  whom  I  had  been  trying  to  protect, 
to  see  which  ones  were  all  right  and  which 
ones  had  been  arrested  and  in  visiting  the 
Commander,  who  was  then  acting  Vali.  and 
the  Chief  of  Police  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  those  who  had  been  arrested.  The  scene 
that  evening,  when  I  visited  the  Chief  of 
Police  a  second  time  with  the  list  of  persons 
arrested  whom  I  wanted  released,  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.   Opposite  his  office 
was  this  crowd  of  prisoners,  every  one  of 
whom  was  in  danger  of  death  and  expecting 
it    but   hoping   that   some   one   would   save 
them.  They  were  called  out  of  the  crowd 
one    by   one   and   brought    into   the   office 
where  I  sat  with  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Gendarmes.  All  but  one 
for  whom  I  asked  were  released.  The  one  ex- 
ception was  a  young  man  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Turkish  school  and  was  a 
friend  of  my  clerk.  During  the  summer  I 
had  obtained  permission  for  him  to  remain 
and  had  kept  him  at  the  Consulate  for  sev- 
eral months.  He  had  decided,  however,  to 
accept  Mohammedanism  and  had  left  the 
Consulate  a  few  weeks  prior  to  that  time, 
against  the  advice  of  most  of  us.  Then  he 
tried  to  get  back  his  position  in  the  school 
and  to  collect  the  arrears  of  his  salary.  He 
and  two  other  young  men  who  had  also  ac- 
cepted Mohammedanism  and  tried  to  collect 
some   money    from    the   Government   were 
taken  out  of  the  prison  a  day  or  two  later 
and  killed  a  short  distance  out  of  town.  I 
have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  the 
principal  reason  why  these  young  men  were 
not  released  was  because  they  had  tried  to 
collect     money     from     the     Government. 
Human  life  is  cheap  here  and  public  offi- 
cials have  an  effective  method  of  saving  the 
moneys  of  the  State! 

All  the  Syrians  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Armenians  from  this  town  who  were  arrest- 
ed on  November  4th  were  finally  released  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  following  day  a 
wholesale  arrest  of  Armenians  occurred  at 
Harput  but  most  of  them  were  released.  The 
villages  did  not  fare  so  well.  From  many  of 
them  the  entire  Armenian  population  had 
already  been  sent  away  and  killed,  as  I  have 
previously  reported  (see  my  despatch  of 
September  7th.  page  17,  Pile  No.  840.1,  and 
my  despatch  of  October  9th.  page  2.  file  No. 
310).  In  others,  however,  quite  a  number  of 
women  and  children  had  been  left.  Many 
hundred  of  these  were  arrested  and  brought 
here  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  November  5th 
and  6th.  I  saw  one  group  of  several  hundred 
as  they  were  being  driven  in  here  like  cattle 


by  a  few  gendarmes.  They  had  come  from  a 
village  some  distance  away  and  were  already 
exhausted:    mothers    were    carrying    their 
children;  one  woman  was  carrying  another 
woman  on  her  back:  the  old.  the  lame,  the 
blind,  were  staggering  along  dazed  and  stu- 
pefied  and    if   they    dropped   behind   were 
prodded  by  the  gendames  and  made  to  go 
on.  I  saw  them  taken  in  front  of  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Police  where  orders  were 
given  about  them  and  they  were  sent  away. 
Probably  one  or  two  thousand  persons  were 
sent  away  at  this  time  and  I  have  learned 
their  fate  from  a  few  survivors  who  succeed- 
ed in  getting  back  here  alive.  It  appears  that 
soon  after  leaving  the  town  they  were  sepa- 
rated into  small  groups  and  taken  in  differ- 
ent directions:  that  those  in  several  of  the 
groups,   and   undoubtedly    those    in   others 
also,  were  led  into  secluded  valleys  and  then 
bayoneted    by    the    gendarmes;    that    after 
they  were  killed  brush  was  heaped  on  their 
bodies    and    the    gendarmes    attempted    to 
burn  them.  A  few  are  said  to  have  gotten  as 
far  as  Diarbakir  but  no  word  has  been  re- 
ceived from  any  of  them  since  that,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  practically  all  were  finally  killed. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  few,  if  any.  of  the  vil- 
lage people  who  were  deported  either  at  this 
lime  or  before  ever  arrived  safely  at  their  al- 
leged destination.  The  few  who  are  known 
to  have  arrived  anywhere  are  mostly  people 
from  the  towns  who  had  some  means  and 
were  probably  able  to  purchase  their  lives 
from  the  gendarmes  who  accompanied  them 
but  apparently  all  these  from  the  villages 
were  massacred.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
large   villages   no   word    has   been   received 
from  a  single  person  and  who  was  deported 
from  them. 

The    term    of      Slaughterhouse    Vilayet" 
which  I  applied  to  this  Vilayet  is  my  last 
report  upon  this  subject  (that  of  September 
7th)  has  been  fully  justified  by  what  I  have 
learned  and  actually  seen  since  that  time.  It 
appears  that  all  those  in  the  parties  men- 
tioned   on    page    15    of    that    report,    men. 
women  and  children,  were  massacred  about 
five  hours  distance  from  here.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number  of  those  who  were  de- 
ported during  the  first  few  days  of  July,  all 
who  have  left   here   have   been   massacred 
before  reaching  the  borders  of  the  Vilayet. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the 
plan  by  which  people  were  brought  all  the 
way  here  from  Trebizond.  Urdu.  Kherassou. 
Zara.    Erzurum   and   Erzincan.   only    to   be 
butchered  in  this  Vilayet.  During  the  second 
week  of  September  several  hundred  Armeni 
ans  who  had  taken  grain  to  Mush  for  the 
Government  returned  here  with  their  ox- 
carts. Nearly  all  of  them  were  then  put  in 
prison  and  a  few  days  later  were  sent  out 
and  killed.  During  the  last  two  months  quite 
a  number  of  Armenian  soldiers  have  been 
brought  back  in  groups  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred from  Erzurum.  They  have  arrived  in  a 
most  pitiable  state  due  to  their  exposure  on 
the  way  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  the 
privations  they  had  suffered.  After  all  they 
had  endured  and  after  having  been  brought 
this  far  it  appears  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  killed  a  few  hours  after  leaving  here.  A 
few  have  escaped  and  have  related  how  the 
gendarmes  tied  them  together  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town.  The  significance  of  that 
was  apparent  and  some  resisted.  Their  dead 
bodies  may  be  seen  alongside  of  the  road. 
The   rest   of  them   are  said   to   have   been 
taken    a   little    farther    and    killed    in    the 
mountains.  One  of  the  sad  sights  of  this 
town  now  is  to  see  companies  of  these  sol- 


diers being  brought  here  every  little  while 
when  we  know  that  they  are  to  be  butch- 
ered like  animals.  We  are  all  wondering  why 
this  Vilayet  is  chosen  as  the  slaughterhouse. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  present  situation 
in  this  vicinity  is  the  large  number  of  immi- 
grants who  have  arrived  from  the  direction 
of  Van.  Mush  and  Bitlis.  Many  of  the  Arme- 
nian villages  that  were  entirely  depopulated 
during  the  summer  are  now  filled  with  these 
Moslem  immigrants.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  one  reason  for  destroying  the  Armeni- 
ans was  to  make  room  for  them.  At  any 
rate,  there  seems  to  be  enough  of  them  to 
fill  the  vacant  places.  As  they  appear  to  be  a 
very  poor  class  of  people,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  effect  will  be  industrially  of 
this  change  in  the  population  of  this  region. 
Of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Armenians 
who  were  in  this  Vilayet  a  year  ago.  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  four  thousand 
left.  It  has  been  reported  recently  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  Armenians 
were  to  be  left.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  many 
remain   now.  There  are  probably  more  in 
proportion  in  the  two  towns  of  Mamouret- 
ulAziz  and  Harput  than  elsewhere  because 
many  have  come  from  the  villages  in  which 
no  Armenians  now  remain  or  can  live  and 
have  .sought   shelter   here.   It   is  estimated 
thai   between  one-third  and  one  and  one- 
half  of  the  entire  existing  Armenian  popula- 
tion  of   this   Vilayet   is   now   in   these   two 
towns  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  villages,    but    the    persons   above    men- 
tioned who  have  recently  come  here  form  a 
considerable  portion   of  this  number.  The 
children   in  the  German   orphanage,  some 
four  or  five  hundred  in  number,  form  an- 
other large  element  in  the  remaining  popu- 
lation. There  are  said  to  be  a  great  many  Ar- 
menians  hiding   among   the   Kurds   in   the 
Dersim  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  with  any  accuracy.  There  may  be 
five  hundred  or  there  may  be  a  thousand  in 
all.  In  other  parts  of  the  Vilayet  there  are 
very  few  and  in  many  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages none  at  all  except  a  few  women  who 
have    accepted    Mohammedanism    and    are 
living  with  Turks. 

In  my  brief  despatch  No.  170  of  yesterday 
I  spoke  of  the  pressure  that  is  being 
brought  on  nearly  all  the  Armenian  women 
here,  including  wives  of  naturalized  Otto- 
mans, to  embrace  the  Moslem  faith.  As  di- 
rected in  Embassy's  Instruction  of  Novem- 
ber 30th.  I  endeavor  to  dissuade  them  from 
taking  this  step.  A  very  large  number  of 
women  have  come  to  me  about  this  matter 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  They  say  they 
are  threatened  with  deportation,  which 
means  almost  certain  death,  if  they  refuse. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  will 
actually  be  the  result  of  such  a  refusal  in 
many  cases.  I  shall  do  everything  possible, 
of  course,  to  save  from  either  fate  all 
women  who  are  in  any  way  entitled  to 
American  protection. 

One  of  the  disappointments  in  the  present 
terrible  situation  and  one  of  the  saddest 
commentaries  on  American  missionary  work 
among  the  Armenians  is  their  lack  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles  and  the  general 
baseness  of  the  race.  During  all  that  has 
happened  during  the  past  year  I  have  not 
heard  of  a  single  act  of  heroism  or  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  noble  acts,  if  any.  have 
been  very  few.  On  the  contrary  mothers 
have  given  their  daugthers  to  the  lowest 
and  vilest  Turks  to  save  their  own  lives;  to 
change  their  religion  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance to  most  of  the  people;  lying  and 
trickery  and  an  inordinate  love  of  money 
are  besetting  sins  of  almost  all,  even  while 


they  stand  in  the  very  shadow  of  death.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  students  of  the 
American  theological  seminary  were  arrest- 
ed, nearly  every  one  of  them  lied  about  one 
thing  or  another  to  save  himself.  Absolute 
truthfulness  is  almost  unknown  among  the 
members  of  this  race.  Money  is  sought  at 
any  price,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  young  man  [already  men- 
tioned in]  this  despatch  whom  I  had  saved 
from  death  and  tried  to  help  for  several 
months  by  keeping  him  in  the  Consulate. 
Every  trick  and  device  are  resorted  to  by 
those  who  are  not  in  need  as  well  as  by 
those  who  are  to  obtain  money  and  often  by 
depriving  others  of  it  who  are  in  much 
greater  need.  Prom  every  point  of  view  the 
race  is  one  that  cannot  be  admired,  al- 
though it  is  one  to  be  pitied. 

The  present  is  the  lime  to  consider  its 
needs  and  not  its  merits.  The  thousand  or 
two  Armenians  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
are  for  the  most  part  entirely  destitute  and 
dependent  upon  charity.  Many  are  awaiting 
remittances  from  America  while  many 
others  have  no  relatives  there  or  elsewhere 
to  help  them.  Practically  all  who  remain 
here  are  women  and  children  and  a  few  of 
them  have  the  means  with  which  to  buy 
bread  or  any  way  of  earning  it.  Relief  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  both  the  German  and 
the  American  missionaries  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  at  the  present 
time.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  in  such 
work  as  far  as  I  can.  as  I  have  been  doing 
with  the  funds  already  sent  by  the  Embassy 
for  that  purpose  and  shall  do  with  such  ad- 
ditional funds  as  the  Embassy  may  be  able 
to  send. 

The  important  thing  is  to  keep  people 
alive  for  the  present  and  then  to  assist  them 
to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
possible.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  howev- 
er, what  further  measures  may  be  taken 
against  the  few  survivors  who  remain  here 
and  the  difficulty  under  present  conditions 
of  saving  any  in  case  of  emergency  from  the 
cutthroats  of  this  region  is  perhaps  greater 
than  can  be  easily  realized  by  those  who  are 
living  in  more  civilized  places.  The  only  ef- 
fective way  I  have  found,  as  I  have  previoiis- 
ly  explained,  has  been  to  keep  people  in  the 
Consulate  itself  and  naturally  the  number 
who  can  be  saved  in  that  way  is  limited. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir.  Your  obedient 
.servant. 

( signed )    Leslie  A.  Davis. 

Consul. 

In  cipher 

1  intend  to  supplement  'hese  reports  on 
the  deportation  and  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nians with  an  account  of  two  trips  which 
now  made  to  a  lake  about  5  hours  distant 
from  here  where  I  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
fully  10  thousand  persons,  many  of  whom 
had  been  recently  killed,  and  to  illustrate  It 
with  photographs  which  I  took  of  them 
alive  in  camps.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to 
send  such  a  report  now. 

Source;  Leslie  A.  Davis  at  Harput  to 
Henrv  Morgenthau.  American  Embassy. 
Constantinople.  Dec.  30.  1915.  enclosed  in 
Hoffman  Philip  [Charge  d'Affaires]  at  Con- 
stantinople to  Secretary  of  State.  February 
17.  1916.  N.A..  D.S..  R.G.  59.  Dec.  Pile  No. 
867.4016/269. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  higher 
American  officials  than  Leslie  Davis, 
with  no  political  ax  to  grind,  no  per- 
sonal motive  to  cite  the  Armenian 
genocide  other  than  their  own  obser- 
vation or  their  interpretation  of  the 
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facts  that  were  available  to  them,  have 
agreed  with  his  account  and  with  nu- 
merous others  that  a  systematic  exter- 
mination took  place. 

Indeed  Davis"  irrunediate  superior. 
Ambassador  Morgenthau,  concluded  in 
a  July  1915  telegram  sent  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  that  'A  campaign  of  race 
extermination"  against  -peaceful  Ar 
menians"  had  begun  "under  a  pretext 
of  reprisal  against  rebellion."  And 
President  and  Chief  Justice  William 
Howard  Taft  wrote  in  1920  that  the 
Serbians  and  the  Armenians  shoul- 
dered more  wartime  suffering  than 
any  other  noncombatants. 

President  Wilson,  deliberating  on 
the  growing  body  of  accounts  of  geno- 
cide produced  by  Davis  and  by  others, 
instructed  his  Secretary  of  State  in 
1919  to  negotiate  with  Congress  about 
the  possibility  of  sending  United 
States  troops  to  Armenia. 

In  our  own  day,  with  the  benefit  of 
historical  analysis,  members  of  both 
parties  have  not  hesitated  to  voice  the 
truth  about  this  tragedy. 

Earlier  reference  was  made  to  a  com- 
ment of  President  Bush.  In  1981,  at  a 
memorial  service  in  observation  of  the 
Holocaust.  President  Reagan  invoited 
"The  genocide  of  the  Armenians"  in 
promising  that  America  would  never 
forget  the  lessons  in  human  hardship 
learned  from  two  world  wars. 

In  1978  P»resident  Carter  stated  that 
the  Ottomans  made  a  "concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  all  the  Armenian 
people." 

Yet  we  need  not  rely  exclusively 
upon  the  word  of  our  own  country- 
men, past  or  present.  We  need  not  do 
so  because  in  the  search  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  Armenian  genocide  the 
Ottoman  Government  itself,  ravaged 
by  war  and  plagued  by  some  sense  of 
remorse,  put  the  main  perpetrators  of 
genocide  on  trial  in  1919. 

The  empire's  indictment  against  it.s 
own  Ministers  of  War,  of  Interior,  and 
of  the  Navy,  states  that  through  any 
number  of  oral  or  clandestine  means 
these  officials  authorized  what  in  the 
language  of  the  indicted  was  termed 
"an  unending  chain  of  massacres,  pil- 
lage, and  abuse." 

At  it  happens,  much  of  the  evidence 
for  the  trials  also  originated  in  formal 
telegrams   that   were   in   fact   instruc 
tions  from  the  central  Government  to 
the  deportation  provinces. 

It  is  perhaps  hypocritical  and  cer- 
tainly a  harsh  judgment  of  their  peers 
that  resulted  in  the  four  authorities 
who  actually  received  the  sentences 
being  sentenced  to  death.  There  were 
additionally  four  others  consigned  to 
15  years  of  hard  labor. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  founder  of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Turkey,  someone  revered  in  Turkish 
history,  Kemal  Ataturk,  explicitly  re- 
nounced what  he  termed  the  "massa- 
cres of  millions"  by  the  Ottoman 
regime. 


What  has  ensued  since  the  time  of 
Ataturk  is  that,  like  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Germany  today,  a  free  and 
democratic  Turkey  began  a  new  era  in 
its  history  with  a  new  government 
with  the  rejection  of  the  horror  previ- 
ously visited  upon  its  own  minority 
population. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  a  distin- 
guished and  valued  ally,  modern-day 
Turkey,  need  not  feel  anything  but 
the  same  remorse  that  all  observers 
anywhere  would  feel  because  of  this 
tragedy.  We  do  not  visit  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  sons,  but  we  do  say 
that  once  again  history  teaches  that 
man  can  be  inhumane  to  other  men 
and  there  is  simply  no  doubt  that  that 
tragedy  occurred,  and  that  it  must 
never  occur  again. 

That  is  the  lesson,  the  lesson  so 
often  repealed,  from  the  terrible  trag- 
edy that  began  in  1939  and  did  not  end 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  "Never  again,"  whether  Jew  or 
non-Jew.  we  have  .said  .so  many  times 
in  attempting  to  keep  faith  with  the 
specters  of  the  6  million  Jews  who  per- 
ished during  World  War  II. 

Well,  this  is  such  an  act.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  resolution  that  takes  pains 
by  its  language  not  to  cast  doubt  in 
any  way,  nor  to  cast  blame  upon 
modern-day  Turkey  or  upon  the  Turk- 
ish people.  It  places  blame  where,  in 
fact,  it  is  due.  where  historically,  by 
ample  documentation,  it  was  earned; 
that  is.  by  those  officials  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  who  were  responsible  for 
this  slaughter. 

I  have  been  one  who  on  this  floor,  at 
every  opportunity,   has  voted  to  sup- 
port efforts  which  I  conceive  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as 
well   as   in   the   interests  of  our  ally. 
Turkey,   to   enhance   the  strength   of 
that  ally  as  a  valued  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Alliance. 
It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  at  this 
moment  to  voice  concern  that  we  not 
forget,  that  we  memorialize,  as  indeed 
we  are  required  by  common  decency 
and    enlightened    self-interest    to    do, 
that  there  shall  be  at  the  very  least  a 
day  to  remembrance  for  those  million 
and  a  half  innocent  souls  whose  sole 
crime  was  to  be  Armenian  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
There  is  no  shame  for  modern-day 
Turkey,  any  more  than  we  blame  the 
children    and    the    grandchildren    of 
those    in    modern    Germany    who   did 
not.  by  their  hand,  inflict  this  terrible 
wrong  upon  their  Jewish  countrymen. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  there  cannot 
be  the  kind  of  indifference  that  per- 
mitted these   things   to  occur  in   the 
first  place. 

And  why,  Mr.  President,  am  I  delud- 
ed in  my  belief  that  an  expression  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
make  a  difference?  I  do  not  think  I 
am.  I  think  that  we  have  seen  concert- 
ed world  opinion  have  an  impact  upon 
other  repressive  regimes.  I  think  that 
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we  have  seen  the  attitudes  changing  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  indeed  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  Soviet  Union,  resulting  in 
such  practical  results  as  increased  emi- 
gration for  dissidents,  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  Soviet  Christians  seeking  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  we  have  learned  that  it  does 
matter  what  Members  of  Congress  feel 
and  say  and  vote.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  we 
are  guilty  of  indifference,  we  virtually 
invite  history  to  repeat  itself  in  all  of 
its  worst  excesses. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that, 
one,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  trage- 
dy occurred  and  that  it  was  worthy  of 
the  terrible  name  of  genocide.  I  will 
say.  two,  that  those  responsible  are 
long-dead  officials  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  will  say.  three,  that  it  is  one 
more  example  in  history,  and  all  too 
recent  history,  still  burned  and  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  them.selves 
were  survivors  of  those  deportations 
and  massacres. 

It  is  that  recent  and  that  real  to 
them,  and  it  must  be,  if  less  to  us, 
nonetheless  a  fact  that  we  mark  with 
at  least  a  decent  observation  of  a  day 
of  remembrance,  because  if  we  do  not 
do  that,  Mr.  President,  we  are  guilty  of 
indifference  and  injustice:  and  we 
mock  the  suffering  of  those  who  will 
have  died  in  vain  if  in  fact  they  are 
not  at  least  remembered  and  honored 
by  this  day  of  remembrance,  a  single, 
quiet  day  devoted  to  these  brave  souls 
who  fell  under  the  sword  of  an  oppres- 
sor. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who,  understandably,  are  con- 
cerned least  they  give  offense  to  a 
valued  ally,  they  need,  I  think  to  put 
things  in  perspective. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  this  body 
went  upon  record  as  endorsing  a  so- 
called  Genocide  Treaty.  I  remember 
very  well  that  day  just  a  few  short 
years  ago.  because  I  was  privileged  to 
cast  the  crucial  67th  vote  enabling  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  International 
Convention  Against  All  Forms  of 
Racial  and  Cultural  Genocide. 

Those  who  cast  votes  that  day  felt 
they  had  done  not  just  a  good,  but  an 
important  thing.  They  thought  that  it 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  Senate,  a  day 
when  collectively  we  very  properly 
condemned  the  evil  motives  of  men  in 
governments  that  lead  them  to  the  in- 
credible inhumanity  that  permits  the 
systematic  extermination  of  entire 
populations  for  no  reason  other  than 
that  by  the  accident  of  birth  they 
were  born  at  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place,  and  to  their  oppressor, 
into  the  wrong  culture. 

On  that  day,  we  declared  that  these 
martyred  millions  of  recent  history, 
those  who  died  in  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide of  1915  and  the  Holocaust  of  the 
years  of  the  Second  World  War.  would 
not  have  died  in  vain,  that  their 
memories  would  be  etched  forever  in 
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history,  that  they  would  be  kept  alive 
as  people  whose  suffering  must  serve 
at  least  as  an  indictment  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  tragic  and  inhu- 
mane treatment,  and  more  important, 
as  a  warning  to  civilized  men  that  we 
carmot  be  indifferent,  that  we  cannot 
look  the  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  what  could  be  more 
timely  than  that  when  in  Azerbaijan, 
once  again  it  is  Armenians  who  are 
threatened  with  genocide? 

History  does  repeat  itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  good  and  decent  men  do  not  do 
what  they  ought  to  in  order  to  prevent 
the  excesses  of  history.  It  was  Edmund 
Burke,  some  centuries  ago  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
said  that  "all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
triumph  of  evil  is  that  enough  good 
men  do  nothing." 

We  are  asking  in  this  resolution  to 
do  very  little.  We  are  asked  to  do  the 
decent  minimum  that  is  required  to 
pay  our  respect,  and  more  important, 
to  mark  this  day  not  just  as  a  day  of 
remembrance,  but  as  a  day  of  dedica- 
tion that  decent  men  who  call  them- 
selves civilized  will  never  again  permit 
this  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d-276g.  as 
amended,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  members  of  the  Senate  Delega- 
tion to  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  during  the 
101st  Congress,  second  session,  to  be 
held  in  Kiawah  Island,  SC,  February 
22-26.  1990:  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  and 
the  Senator  from   Alaska   [Mr.   MuR- 

KOWSKl]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212.  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  designates  April  24,  1990,  as  a 
national  day  of  remembrance  of  the 
Armenian  genocide. 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  have 
argued  that  we  should  not  make  such 
a  designation  because  Armenians  were 
not  the  victims  of  "genocide." 

I  disagree.  At  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I,  some  2.5  million  Armeni- 
ans lived  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By 


1923,  60  percent  of  this  population— an 
estimated  1.5  million  people— died  as  a 
result  of  the  policies  of  the  Ottoman 
rulers. 

Regarding  the  Armenian  culture  as 
alien  and  the  Armenian  demand  for 
tolerance  and  freedom  as  unaccept- 
able, the  empire  embarked  upon  a 
deliberate  campaign  to  eliminate  the 
Armenian  people  through  deportation 
and  death. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  cam- 
paign was  well  documented  by  U.S.  of- 
ficials at  the  time.  For  example,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  reported  that  "a 
campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  rebellion." 

The  United  States  has  reaffirmed  on 
several  occasions  that  the  actions 
taken  against  the  Armenian  people 
constituted  "genocide."  In  fact,  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.  President  Bush 
stated  that  "The  United  States  must 
acknowledge  the  attempted  genocide 
of  the  Armenian  people  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  •  *  *  if 
we  are  to  insure  that  such  horrors  are 
not  repeated." 

I  agree  with  the  President,  when  he 
said  that  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  evil 
of  genocide  from  the  heart  of  man- 
kind, the  death  of  more  than  a  million 
Armenians  must  be  more  than  a  tragic 
footnote  in  history. 

In  commemorating  the  Armenian 
genocide,  we  are  not  criticizing  the 
modem  Turkish  Goverrmient  but 
rather  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
human  life  and  dignity  by  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
alive. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 
Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  concluded  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  generous  remarks— not  for  his 
opposition,  but  for  his  candor,  as  he 
always  is  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  continue  along 
these  lines. 

I  think  from  our  standpoint  we  need 
to  convince  our  colleagues,  some  who 
were  sponsors  and  became  nonspon- 
sors  of  the  resolution,  that  history 
does  support  our  position.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  based  on  the  statements  we  have 
heard  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell];  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin];  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon];  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  and  others  who  will  follow 
tomorrow,  it  is  our  hope  to  lay  the 


foundation  so  that  we  can  let  history 
be  the  judge,  and  we  believe  we  can 
make  that  case  and  we  will  continue 
that  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
trying  to  make  a  decision  on  which 
way  to  go,  that  all  we  want  to  do  now 
is  to  proceed  to  the  resolution— pro- 
ceed to  it.  We  have  the  right  to  have  it 
before  the  Senate.  Then  if  someone 
has  amendments  they  can  be  offered.  I 
have  suggested  I  will  offer  a  substitute 
which  I  hope  will  be  less  offensive  to 
some.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  text 
should  be  offensive  to  anyone,  but 
there  are  some  who  are  offended  and  I 
hope  we  might  be  able  to  resolve  some 
of  those  problems.  In  any  event,  I 
mentioned  earlier  the  action  taken  by 
the  European  Parliament  where  their 
resolution  passed  in  1987,  much 
stronger  than  the  resolution  before  us. 
In  fact  in  one  paragraph  it  says 
"whereas,  the  historically  proven  Ar- 
menian genocide  has  so  far  neither 
been  the  object  of  political  condemna- 
tion or  received  due  compensation." 
They  made  a  finding.  We  do  not  do 
that  in  our  resolution. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  will  also  ask  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recognition  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  American  Bar  Association  his- 
torically protested  the  Turkish  atroc- 
ities against  Armenians  and  more  re- 
cently pointed  out  the  fact  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  Also  the  United  Na- 
tions recognition  of  Armenian  geno- 
cide. In  1985  and  1986.  after  years  of 
study,  a  U.N.  commission  recognized 
the  Armenian  genocide  as  historical 
fact.  On  August  26.  1985,  after  14 
years  of  study  and  debate,  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  voted 
14  to  1  with  4  abstensions  to  reaffirm 
the  Armenian  genocide  as  historical 
fact.  In  a  March  1979  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
the  United  States  publicly  supported 
the  United  Nations  recognition  of  Ar- 
menian genocide  by  advocating  recog- 
nition of  the  Armenian  genocide  in  a 
commission  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  a  Political  Solution  to  the 
Armenian  Question 

The  European  Parliament,  having  regard 
to  the  motion  for  a  resolution  tabled  by  Mr 
Saby  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  Socialist 
Group  on  a  political  solution  to  the  Armeni- 
an question  (Doc.  2-737/84). 

Having  regard  to  the  motion  for  a  resolu- 
tion tabled  by  Mr.  Kolokotronis  on  the  Ar- 
menian question  and  the  declaration  of  24 
April  as  Armenian  Genocide  Day  (Doc.  B  2- 
360  85). 

Having  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Politi- 
cal Affairs  Committee  (Doc.  A  2-33/87). 
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A.  Having  regard  to:  The  motion  for  a  res 
olution  by  Mr.  Jaquet  and  others  on  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Armenian  people  iDoc  1-782' 
81). 

The  motion  for  a  resolution  by  Mrs. 
Duport  and  Mr.  Glinne  on  behalf  of  the  So 
cialist  Group  on  a  political  solution  to  the 
Armenian  question  (Doc.  1-735  83).  and 

The  written  question  by  Mrs  Duport  on 
the  Armenian  question. ' 

The  resolution  of  the  Ministers  with  re- 
sponsibility for  Cultural  Affairs,  meeting 
within  the  Council  of  13  November  1986  on 
the  protection  of  Europe's  architectural 
heritage.^  including  that  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Community. 

B.  Convinced  that  recognition  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Armenian  people  in  Turkey  as  an 
ethnic,  cultural,  linquistic  and  religious  ml 
nority   follows  on   from   recognition   of   its 
own  history. 

C.  Whereas  the  Armenian  side  regards 
these  events  as  planned  genocide  within  the 
meaning  of  the  1948  UN  Charter. 

D.  Whereas  the  Turkish  State  rejects  the 
charge  of  genocide  as  unfounded. 

E.  Whereas,  to  date,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, by  refusing  to  recognize  the  genocide 
of  1915.  continues  to  deprive  the  Armenian 
people  of  the  right  to  their  own  history. 

P.  Whereas  the  historically  proven  Arme 
nian  genocide  has  so  far  neither  been  the 
object  of  political  condemnation  nor  re 
ceived  due  compensation. 

G.  Whereas  the  recognition  of  the  Arme 
man  genocide  by  Turkey  must  therefore  be 
viewed  as  a  profoundly  humane  act  of  moral 
rehabilitation  towards  the  .Armenians. 
which  can  only  bring  honour  to  ihe  Turkish 
Government: 

H.  Profoundly  regretting  and  condemning 
the  mindless  terrorism  by  groups  of  Armeni 
ans  who  were  responsible  between  1973  and 
1986  for  several  attacks  causing  death  or 
injury  to  innocent  victims  and  deplored  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

I.  Whereas  the  obdurate  stance  of  every 
Turkish  Government  towards  the  Armenian 
question  has  in  no  way  helped  to  reduce  the 
tension. 

1.  Believes  that  the  Armenian  question 
and  the  question  of  minorities  in  Turkey 
must  be  resituated  within  the  framework  of 
relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Commu- 
nity: points  out  that  democracy  cannot  be 
solidly  implanted  in  a  country  unless  the 
latter  recognizes  and  enriches  its  history 
with  Its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity: 

2.  Believes  that  the  tragic  events  in  1915 
1917  involving  the  Armenians  living  In  the 
territory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  constitute 
genocide  within  the  meaning  of  the  conven 
tion  on  the  prevention  and  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  adopted  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  9  December  1948:  Rec- 
ognizes, however,  that   the  present  Turkey 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
experienced  by  the  Armenians  of  the  Otto 
man  Empire  and  stresses  that  neither  politi 
cal    nor    legal    or    material    claims    against 
present-day  Turkey  can  be  derived  from  the 
recognition  of  this  historical  event  as  an  act 
of  genocide; 

3.  Calls  on  the  Council  to  obtain  from  the 
present  Turkish  Government  an  acknowl 
edgement  of  the  genocide  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenians  in  1915-1917  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  political  dia 
logue  between  Turkey  and  the  representa 
lives  of  the  Armenians; 
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4.  Believes  that  the  refusal  by  the  present 
Turkish  Government  to  acknowledge  the 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people  com- 
mitted by  the  Young  Turk  government,  its 
reluctance  to  apply  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  to  its  differences  of  opinion 
with  Greece,  the  maintenance  of  Turkish 
occupation  forces  In  Cyprus  and  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  Kurdish  question,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  true  parliamentary 
democracy  and  the  failure  to  respect  indi- 
vidual and  collective  freedoms,  in  particular 
freedom  of  religion,  in  that  country  are  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  Turkeys  accession  to  the 
Community; 

5  Conscious  of  those  past  misfortunes, 
supports  Its  desire  for  the  development  of  a 
specific  Identity,  the  securing  of  its  minority 
rights  and  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  its 
peoples  human  and  civil  rights  as  defined  in 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
and  ns  five  protocols: 

6.  Calls  for  fair  treatment  of  the  Armeni- 
an minority  In  Turkey  as  regards  their  iden- 
tity, language,  religion,  culture  and  school 
system,  and  makes  an  emphatic  plea  for  im- 
provements in  the  care  of  monuments  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  conservation  of 
the  Armenian  religious  architectural  herit- 
age In  Turkey  and  invites  the  Community  to 
examine  how  it  could  make  an  appropriate 
contribution: 

7.  Calls  on  Turkey  in  this  connection  to 
abide  faithfully  by  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  non-Muslim  minorities  as 
stipulated  in  Articles  37  to  -45  of  the  1923 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  which,  moreover,  was 
signed  by  most  Member  States  of  the  Com- 
munity; 

8.  Considers  that  the  protection  of  monu- 
ments and  the  maintenance  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  Armenian  religious  architectural 
heritage  In  Turkey  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  a  wider  policy  designed  to  preserve  the 
cultural  heritage  of  all  civilizations  which 
have  developed  over  the  centuries  on 
present  day  Turkish  territory  and.  In  par- 
ticular, that  of  the  Christian  minorities  that 
formed  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire: 

9.  Calls  therefore  on  the  Community  to 
extend  the  Association  Agreement  with 
Turkey  to  the  cultural  field  .so  that  the  re- 
mains of  Christian  or  other  civilizations 
such  as  the  ancient  classical,  Hittite,  Otto- 
man, etc..  in  that  country  are  preserved  and 
made  generally  accessible; 

10.  Expresses  its  concern  at  the  difficul- 
ties currently  being  experienced  by  the  Ar- 
menian community  In  Iran  with  respect  to 
the  Armenian  Language  and  their  own  edu- 
cation In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  their 
own  religion, 

11.  Condemns  the  violation  of  individual 
freedoms  committed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  Armenian  population: 

12.  Condemns  strongly  any  violence  and 
any  form  of  terrorism  carried  out  by  isolat- 
ed groupings  unrepresentative  of  the  Ar 
menlon  people,  and  calls  for  reconciliation 
between  Armenians  and  Turks: 

13.  Call  on  the  Community  Member 
States  to  dedicate  a  day  to  the  memory  of 
the  genocide  and  crimes  againsty  humanity 
perpetrated  in  the  20th  century,  specifically 
against  the  Armenians  and  Jews; 

14.  Commits  itself  to  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  Initiatives  to  encourage  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Armenian  and  Turk- 
ish peoples: 

15.  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission,  the  European 
Council,  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in 
political  cooperation,  the  EEC/Turkey  Asso- 
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elation  Council  and  the  Turkish.  Iranian 
and  Soviet  Governments  and  the  UN  Secre- 
tary General: 

The  American  Bar  Associations 
Recognition  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
Issue:  The  American  Bar  Association  his- 
torically protected  the  Turkish  atrocities 
against  Armenians,  and  more  recently  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

1.  On  February  19.  1988  the  ABA  submit- 
ted the  following  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  support  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention implementing  legislation:  As  famil- 
iar as  are  the  historic  examples  of  genocide 
against  the  Armenians  and  the  Jews,  geno- 
cide is  a  contemporary  crime  of  shocking 
magnitude,  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
to  fight  it--  •  •  What  is  left  to  do  is.  some- 
what surprisingly,  quite  simple:  The  inter- 
national crime  of  genocide  must  be  made 
part  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  word,  we  must  formally  recog- 
nize that  which  even  the  few  opponents  of 
the  treaty  must  surely  concede— that  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  world,  genocide  is  a 
crime.-Statement  of  J.  Griffin  and  J.P 
Murphy.  ABA.  at  pp.  4-5. 

2.  As  attorneys  applying  the  legal  concept 
of  genocide,  the  ABAs  position  carries  far 
more  weight  than  the  authorities  cited  on 
the  other  side  of  the  genocide  resolution. 

United  Nations  Recognition  of  The 
Armenian  Genocide 
Issue:    In    1985    and    1986   after   years   of 
study,  the  relevant  U.N.  Commissions  recog- 
nized the  Armenian  genocide  as  an  histori- 
cal fact. 

points  and  authorities 

1.  On  August  26,  1985,  fourteen  vears  of 
study  and  debate,  the  U.N.  Subcommission 
on  Human  Rights  voted  14-1  with  4  absten- 
tions to  reaffirm  the  Armenian  genocide  as 
an  historical  fact.  U.N.  Doc.  E/CN.4/Sub  2/ 
1985  SR.  36  (1985).  In  1986.  the  full  U,N, 
Commission  on  Human  RighUs  adopted  that 
decision. 

2.  In  a  March  1979  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  United 
States  publicly  supported  U.N.  recognition 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  by  advocating  rec- 
ognition of  the  Armenian  Genocide  in  a 
Commission  report. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  previous  indication  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, I  now  send  a  cloture  motion  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
cloture  motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  212.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  24,  1990.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-1923.  • 


Bob  Dole,  Pete  Wilson,  Dave  Duren- 
berger,  Rudy  Boschwitz,  Dan  Coats, 
James  M.  Jeffords,  John  Heinz,  Larry 
Pressler,  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum, 
Pete  Domenici,  Jake  Garn,  Paul 
Simon,  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Carl  Levin, 
Alan  Cranston,  Ted  Kennedy,  Alfonse 
DAmato. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  President  pro 
tempore,  Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
long  detain  the  Senate  and  I  will  not 
impose  on  the  time  of  the  two  leaders. 

I  simply  want  to  say  again  that  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  Turkey  has 
acted  last  year  to  open  the  State  ar- 
chives. And  do  you  not  think,  may  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  we  ought  to  take 
the  time  and  let  the  scholars  examine 
those  archives?  Documents  might  be 
put  in  the  Record  by  Senators,  but  is 
that  sufficient  evidence  for  100  Sena- 
tors to  base  their  judgment  upon  a 
matter  of  this  sensitivity? 

Some  have  already  formed  an  opin- 
ion. 

But  I  say  we  ought  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen,  before  we  take  a  fateful  step 
here  to  offend  a  friend,  to  offend  an 
ally.  When  we  wanted  the  Turks  to 
fight  by  our  side  in  Korea,  the  Senate 
did  not  offer  a  resolution.  No  Senator 
offered  a  resolution  at  that  time  de- 
crying the  massacre  of  Armenians  in 
the  period  1915-23.  In  World  War  II. 
when  Turkey  refused  to  get  involved 
in  the  fighting  on  the  side  of  Germa- 
ny, there  was  no  resolution  offered 
here  at  that  time  that  would  offend 
Turkey. 

Why  do  we  offer  such  a  resolution 
now?  Why  is  it  offered  at  this  time? 
Why  do  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  insult 
a  friendly  ally?  What  good  is  it  going 
to  do?  We  hear  the  plea  that  we 
should  stand  up  for  human  rights. 
The  Senate,  time  and  time  again,  has 
stood  for  human  rights.  If  there  were 
a  massacre  of  Armenians  going  on  in 
Turkey  today.  I  would  join  in  decrying 
that.  But  we  are  raking  over  old  ashes. 
Whatever  happened  75  years  ago 
should  not  have  happened.  It  was 
wrong.  But  what  good  will  this  resolu- 
tion do?  The  archives  are  open.  They 
were  just  opened  last  year.  Why  not 
let  people  who  have  the  credibility  to 
do  so.  go  and  spend  the  time  to  search 
the  records  and  let  a  judgment  be 
made  by  trained  historians? 

Here  we  are  about  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. None  of  us— not  one— is  in  a  po- 
sition to  point  the  finger  at  Turkey 
and  say  Turkey  is  guilty  of  genocide. 

I  think  we  can  understand  how  the 
people  of  Turkey  today  regret  what 
may  have  happened,  but  they  cannot 
call  it  back.  It  was  their  grandparents. 
And  why  would  we  want  to  take  an 
action  which  is  sure  to  offend  them? 

Again.  I  say  that  the  resolution  is  in- 
nocuous on  its  face  to  me.  My  feelings 
are  not  hurt,  I  am  not  a  Turk.  I  do  not 
live  in  Turkey.  I  was  not  bom  in 
Turkey.  My  parents  did  not  come  from 


there.  My  grandparents  did  not  come 
from  there.  It  is  not  offensive  to  me. 

But  I  am  interested  in  maintaining 
good  relations  with  an  ally,  an  ally 
that  we  have  had  before,  an  ally  that 
we  will  want  again.  Why  will  we  go  out 
of  our  way  deliberately  and  offend 
that  ally?  Why  not  let  some  time  pass 
so  that  the  records  can  be  studied,  and 
let  someone  else  make  a  judgment. 
That  judgment  ought  not  be  made  on 
this  floor.  That  judgment  ought  not 
be  made  by  100  Senators  who  know- 
very  little  about  what  any  of  us  are 
really  talking  about.  That  is  my  plea. 

Again.  I  have  only  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  those  who  support  the  reso- 
lution, especially  the  Republican 
leader.  I  have  called  him  my  friend  too 
many  times  in  this  body  not  to  mean 
it.  But  my  respect  for  him  does  not 
mean  that  I  should  not  stand  up  also 
for  what  I,  too,  think  is  right,  and 
oppose  what  I  think  will  be  a  mistake, 

1  hope  we  will  not  get  the  resolution 
up  on  the  floor.  There  would  be 
amendments  offered.  Who  knows 
whether  it  would  be  improved  or  made 
worse.  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  take  down  the  resolution  after  a  clo- 
ture vote  or  two  and  get  on  with  some- 
thing else  and  avoid  making  a  mistake 
that  we  cannot  undo. 

It  is  easy  today  to  talk.  It  will  be  less 
easy  tomorrow  to  correct  a  mistake. 
We  may  heap  coals  upon  the  very 
people  that  we  are  feeling  sorry  for. 
We  can  exacerbate  the  tensions,  the 
animosities,  tne  hot  feelings  in  the 
Balkans,  and  between  the  Turks  and 
others. 

Yes.  pass  this  resolution,  if  you  will. 
It  would  be  greatly  pleasing  to  the 
fundamentalists  in  Turkey.  But  the 
Turks,  most  of  the  Turks,  want  to  be 
pro-West,  They  want  to  be  aligned 
with  the  West.  Let  us  not  drive  them 
into  the  hands  of  fundamentalists  who 
want  to  turn  them  away  from  the 
West.  We  saw  what  happened  in  Iran. 
Let  us  not  do  something  now  that  can 
create  problems  for  Turkey,  and  in 
creating  problems  for  Turkey  also 
create  problems  for  Greece,  create 
problems  for  Israel,  and  create  prob- 
lems for  those  who  are  seeking  to 
bring  about  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  thank  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  1  additional  minute.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
touched  on  an  issue  that  I  think  some 
would  say,  well,  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. Certainly,  everything  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  said  has 
been  a  fair  statement.  But  let  us  just 
take  a  look  at  the  Ottoman  archives, 

THE  OTTOMAN  ARCHIVES 

The  Ottoman  archives  from  1915  to 
1923  should  contain  important  docu- 
ments on  the  Armenian  genocide.  Usu- 
ally, archives  are  opened  50  years  after 
the  events,  but  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment historically  resisted  opening  the 


1915-23  archives.  Today,  Turkey 
claims  it  has  opened  the  relevant  ar- 
chives, and  some  of  those  opposed  to 
the  resolution  will  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  await  analysis  of  these 
archives  before  approving  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  resolution.  This  argument 
is  specious  because:  First,  the  evidence 
of  the  genocide  is  already  overwhelm- 
ing: second,  Turkey  does  not  even  own 
all  the  relevant  Ottoman  records— 
they  are  scattered  in  U.S.S.R.,  Vati- 
can, Jerusalem.  Prance,  and  England; 
third,  according  to  Turkish  sources. 
Government  officials  have— for  50 
years— combed  through  and  destroyed 
damaging  records;  fourth,  Turkey,  in 
fact,  has  not  opened  all  the  relevant 
archives;  only  the  cataloged  or  the 
records  of  these  agencies  which  were 
not  involved  in  the  genocide— War 
Ministry.  Interior  Ministry,  and  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress;  fifth, 
the  Turkish  Government  has  been 
using  the  archives  argument  as  a  de- 
laying tactic  for  years. 

POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

Nothing  in  the  Turkish-held  ar- 
chives will  change  whether  a  2,100.000 
Armenian  population  went  down  to 
less  than  100,000  between  1915  and 
1923, 

Nothing  in  the  archives  can  change 
the  existing  verified  government 
orders,  admissions,  third-party  observ- 
ances, and  other  documents  which 
conclusively  establish  a  government 
ordered  program  to  annihilate  the  Ar- 
menians, 

Nothing  in  the  Turkish-held  ar- 
chives will  change  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  genocide  in  the  United 
States.  French.  British,  German, 
Soviet,  Jerusalem.  Austrian,  and  Vati- 
can archives.  Remember  the  United 
States  archives  contain  approximately 
25,000  pages  of  the  details  including 
captured  German  war  records  on  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  the 
genocide  between  1915  and  1918  alone. 

The  postwar  trials  and  convictions  of 
govenmient  leaders  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armenians  are  dispositive 
evidence  from  the  period,  and  their 
transcripts  are  already  available.  The 
exhibits  submitted  in  those  trials, 
however,  have  not  been  released  by 
Turkey. 

Prominent  Turkish  historian  Dr. 
Mete  Tuncay  has  claimed  that  "ex- 
perts have  been  combing  the  Ottoman 
archives  for  the  last  4  years,  putting 
aside  documents  that  do  not  support 
state  ideology."  Hurriyet  Weekly,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1989, 

Western  historians  have  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Turkish  Government  has 
deleted  the  incriminating  evidence. 
For  example.  Christopher  Walker  In- 
sight. February  27.  1989;  and  David 
Rowan.  William  Hale,  and  Dr,  James 
of  University  College  Oxford  London 
Times.  January  4.  1989, 
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At  the  postwar  trials,  cabinet  mem- 
bers admitted  burning  or  ordering  the 
burning  of  orders  to  massacre  Armeni- 
ans. 

Because  of  the  disarray  in  which  the 
Ottoman  records  were  compiled,  ascer 
taining  deletions  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible; therefore,  credible  historians 
have  not  visited  and  put  little  stock  in 
the  archives  opened. 

The  June  23.  1989.  Turkish  law 
opening  the  archives  does  not  open 
the  relevant  archives  even  though  the 
Turkish  government  claims  that  all  ar- 
chives are  open.  Only  archives  to  1894 
are  purportedly  open.  The  law-No. 
89/14269  only  makes  previously  •clas- 
sified" documents  from  1895  to  1939- 
available— that  is  those  which  govern- 
ment officials  have  gone  over  in  recent 
years.  More  importantly,  the  classi- 
fied" or  "cataloged"  records  do  not  in- 
clude the  relevant  War  Ministry.  Inte- 
rior Ministry,  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  or  post-war  trial  proceedings 
records.  Resolution  opponents  have 
claimed  that  the  "Council  of  Minis- 
ters" files  contain  all  the  relevant  deci- 
sions on  Armenians,  but  the  post-war 
trials  found  that  was  not  true. 

Even  the  Turkish  press  recognizes 
that  the  government  has  been  using 
the  archives  as  a  public  relations  de- 
laying tactic: 

Endless  and  empty  statements  that  have 
been  made  over  the  years  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  Ottoman  archive.s.  during 
these  days  when  the  Armenian  resolution  i.s 
introduced  to  Congress,  is  creating  a  dis- 
turbance among  those  who  follow  this  topic 
closely.  For  the  last  8  years,  every  6  months 
a  statement  is  made  regarding  the  opening 
of  the  Ottoman  archives.  That  these  don't 
come  true  Indicates  that  Turkey  is  pursuing 
a  policy  of  distraction.  Thus  there  ha.s  been 
a  new  statement  regarding  the  opening  of 
the  archives  in  Turkey.  At  any  rate,  only 
the  sections  up  to  1895  will  be  opened.  For 
example,  the  purported  massacre  of  300.000 
Armenians  during  the  Zeytun  events 
(Sasoon).  takes  place  during  this  timeframe 
However,  historians  interested  in  this  topic 
are  concerned  with  history  after  1913.  Once 
again  Turkey  will  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  not  keeping  its  word.  Cumhuriyet.  Ufuk 
Guldemir,  January  6,  1989. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  APPOINT  A 
COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT  HIS 
EXCELLENCY  VACLAV  HAVEL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MiTCHEix. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  escort  His  Excellency 
Vaclav  Havel,  the  President  of  the 
Cssechosolovak  Socialist  Republic,  into 
the  House  Chamber  for  the  joint 
meeting  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  TO  RESOLVE  THE  STATUS 
OF  THE  WESTERN  SAHARA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  region  that  stretches  from 
Morocco  to  Bangladesh.  During  the 
January  recess  I  traveled  in  the 
region:  stopping  first  in  Morocco.  In 
recent  months  our  attention  has  been 
held  by  the  dramatic  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
unfortunately  there  has  been  no  com- 
parable change  in  the  persistent  prob- 
lems of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

One  exceptionally  persistent  prob- 
lem is  that  of  the  conflict  in  the  West- 
ern Sahara.  It  is  a  war  that  has  lasted 
15  years,  has  cost  the  participants 
thousands  of  lives,  and  has  consumed 
several  billions  of  dollars  of  resources. 
Much  of  this  toll,  both  human  and 
material,  has  fallen  on  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco,  a  nation  with  which  we 
have  had  our  longest  continuous 
treaty  relationship,  dating  back  to  the 
administration  of  President  Washing- 
ton, and  which  has  been  our  closest 
and  most  consistent  friend  in  the  Arab 
world. 

As  part  of  my  visit  to  Morocco, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Moroccan 
Government  which  provided  an  air- 
craft for  this  purpose,  I  spent  a  day 
traveling  to  the  Western  Sahara,  visit- 
ing the  towns  of  Layoune  and  Smarra 
and  .seeing  much  of  the  territory's  ter- 
rain from  the  air.  The  Western  Sahara 
encompasses  .some  120,000  square 
miles  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
To  the  north  is  Morocco:  to  the  east 
and  south  are  Algeria  and  Mauritania. 
The  territory's  186,000  people  occupy 
a  land  that  is  almost  exclusively 
de.sert,  even  the  coastal  areas,  which 
lack  any  natural  habitation. 

The  Western  Sahara  has  one  signifi- 
cant natural  resource,  phosphates,  of 
which  it  holds  a  sizable  percentage  of 
the  Earths  total.  Following  the  1973 
oil  shocks,  the  prices  of  phosphates— 
which  are  a  sub.stitute  for  petroleum- 
based  fertilizers—soared  and  the  terri- 
tory had  a  brief  moment  as  a  valued 
strategic  asset.  Since  then,  however, 
phosphate  prices  have  collapsed  and 
the  Sahara  territory  has  returned  to 
an  economically  marginal  condition. 

From  1860  to  1974,  the  Western 
Sahara  was  governed  by  Spain  which, 
even  in  the  face  of  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly re-soiutions  and  a  newly  cre- 
ated insurgent  movement,  seemed  to 
be  determined  to  make  the  territory 
one  of  the  last  colonies  in  Africa.  How- 
ever, on  August  20  of  that  year.  Gen- 
eral Francisco  Franco,  until  the  end  a 
politician  canny  enough  to  sense  the 
political  winds,  announced  a  referen- 
dum on  the  territory's  future.  Because 
of  Morocco's  claims  to  the  territory, 
the  General  As.sembly  requested  an 
International  Court  of  Justice  ruling 


on  the  legal  status  of  the  territory. 
Specifically,  the  Court  was  asked 
whether,  prior  to  colonization,  the 
Spanish  Sahara  had  been  part  of  Mo- 
rocco—to which  it  might  then  be  re- 
turned—or "terra  nullius,"  a  no  man's 
land  which  might  then  exercise  a  valid 
act  of  self-determination.  In  October 
1975,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  terri- 
tory had  not  been  terra  nullius  and 
had  enjoyed  an  historical  connection 
with  Morocco.  However,  the  Court 
also  stated  that  these  connections 
were  not  sufficient  to  deny  the  Sahar- 
ouwi— or  Saharan— people  the  right  to 
vote  on  their  own  future. 

At  this  point.  Morocco's  Monarch 
King  Hassan  II  announced  Morocco 
would  peaceably  occupy  the  territory 
through  a  "Green  March  "  of  350,000 
unarmed  citizens.  Spain  abandoned  its 
referendum  plans  and  instead,  via  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  turned  administra- 
tive control  of  the  territory  over  to 
Morocco  and  Mauritania.  These  two 
nations  then  partitioned  the  territory 
with  Morocco  holding  two-thirds  of 
the  land  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  scattered  population. 

The  Treaty  of  Madrid  was  immedi- 
ately contested  by  the  Polisario,  the 
indigenous  liberation  organization 
founded  to  oppose  Spanish  rule.  More 
importantly,  Morocco's  regional  rival 
Algeria  moved  to  support  the  Polisario 
materially. 

It  happens  that  I  was  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  at 
the  time  of  these  events.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  United  States  sided  with  Mo- 
rocco—and. I  suppose,  with  Maurita- 
nia. I  later  set  down  in  writing  my 
view  that  we  were  insufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
General  Assembly's  clear  intent  in  re- 
questing the  opinion,  so  far  as  I  could 
assess  the  matter,  had  been  to  press 
Spain  into  granting  independence  to 
the  region  in  the  same  matter  that 
almost  all  African  colonies  had  been 
granted  independence.  As  I  recall,  at 
this  time  only  Djibouti,  under  French 
dominion,  remained  under  European 
rule.  Briefly,  the  Court  found  that  "at 
the  time  of  Spanish  colonization  *  •  • 
[there  were]  •  •  •  legal  ties  of  alle- 
giance between  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
and  some  of  the  tribes  living  in  the 
territory  of  Western  Sahara." 

However,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Court 
did  not  consider  these  ties  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  overcome  "the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  through  the 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Territory.  •  •  •  •• 
That  is  to  say,  the  right  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Sahara  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  was  in  my  personal 
view  at  the  time  that  in  the  case  of 
Western  Sahara,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  East  Timor,  just  then  become  free 
of  Portuguese  rule,  the  United  States 
was  rather  too  complacent  in  the  face 


of  actions  by  neighboring  states.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Western  Sahara— 
not  in  the  case  of  East  Timor— the 
neighboring  state  has  shown  itself 
more  than  generous  to  the  peoples  in- 
volved, fully  capable  of  protecting 
them,  and  fully  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  outcome  of  a  United  Nations  refer- 
endum. Is  that  not  a  principled  posi- 
tion, fully  defensible  in  terms  of  law 
and  equity?  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  such,  and  the  position  of  Mo- 
rocco ought  to  not  only  be  supported 
by  the  United  States,  but  pressed  by 
the  United  States.  I  would  recall  that 
we  were  actively  on  Moroccos  side  in 
1975  when  the  rights  of  the  matter 
were  far  from  clear.  Can  we  be  less 
supportive  in  the  present  moment, 
given  the  events  of  the  past  decade? 

On  the  military  front,  the  Polisario 
scored  early  successes  against  both  oc- 
cupiers and  was.  by  1979,  able  to  force 
Mauritania  to  abandon  its  portion  of 
the  territory.  While  Morocco  then 
took  over  the  Mauritanian  sector,  it 
found  itself  very  hard-pre.ssed.  While 
the  absorption  of  the  Western  Sahara 
enjoyed  very  broad  support  in  Moroc- 
co proper— where  it  was  seen  as  the 
restoration  of  historic  Moroccan 
lands— the  costs  of  the  war  coupled 
with  a  series  of  military  setbacks 
seemed  to  threaten  Moroccan  stability 
and  even  the  monarchy. 

Polisario  military  success  was  based 
on  an  ability  to  use  fast  moving  trans- 
port—mostly landrovers— to  stage  hit 
and  run  attacks  on  isolated  Moroccan 
outposts.  In  response  to  this  latter  day 
cavalry  attack,  Morocco  resorted  to  an 
even  more  ancient  military  device— it 
built  a  wall.  Or  rather  a  series  of  walls. 

The  first  earthen  wall,  or  berm.  pro- 
tected the  coastal  city  of  Layoune,  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  territory 
and  its  principal  population  center. 
Subsequent  walls  encompassed  other 
population  centers  and  even  larger 
chunks  of  real  estate.  Today  the  berm 
runs  near  the  other  borders  of  the  ter- 
ritory. While  not  impenetrable,  the 
wall  now  effectively  keeps  the  conflict 
far  from  any  Shararan  population  cen- 
ters or  economic  assets.  During  my 
visit  to  Layoune  and  the  interior  town 
oi  Smarra,  I  saw  no  evidence  of  the 
war  or,  indeed,  any  particular  anxiety 
about  the  war. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
Morocco  range  from  the  Government  s 
claim  of  $100,000  a  day  to  outside  esti- 
mates of  $1,000,000  a  day.  Further, 
these  efforts  have  been  accompanied 
by  vast  expenditures  on  economic  and 
social  development  activities.  During 
my  day-long  visit,  I  saw  new  schools, 
hospitals,  employment  training  cen- 
ters, housing,  sports  facilities,  and  so 
on.  All  such  services  were.  I  am  told, 
provided  free  to  the  Saharouwi  people 
in  the  town.  The  Saharouwis  may  well 
be  the  best  provided  for  populace  in 
all  Africa. 


Almost  a  decade  ago  in  1981,  King 
Hassan  II  agreed  to  permit  a  U.N.  su- 
pervised referendum  on  the  future  of 
the  Sahara.  For  a  number  of  years, 
disputes  over  the  nature  of  the  refer- 
endum—the wording  of  the  question 
and  the  all-important  issue  of  who 
gets  to  vote— delayed  the  holding  of  a 
ballot. 

These  questions  have  now  been  re- 
solved. The  voters  will  constitute  those 
Saharouwis  registered  in  the  1974 
Spanish  census,  or  about  70,000  people 
who  are  still  living.  Both  the  enumer- 
ated who  live  in  the  territory  and  in 
the  Tindouf— Algeria— refugee  camps 
will  be  eligible  to  vote.  In  total,  we 
might  assume  an  actual  electorate  of 
30.000  to  40,000,  with  a  decision  made 
by  15.000  to  20.000. 

While  the  verification  of  individuals 
as  those  listed  in  the  Spanish  census  is 
critical,  the  overall  conduct  of  this 
election  should  not  be  a  costly  or  com- 
plex affair.  It  has  not  yet  occurred  be- 
cause the  U.N.  Secretary  General  has 
not  had  the  resources  to  conduct  the 
vote. 

One  reason  for  the  shortfall  of  U.N. 
resources  is  the  extraordinary  press  of 
peacekeeping  activities— Namibia, 

Iran-Iraq,  Afghanistan.  Another  is  the 
repeated  failure  of  one  country— the 
United  States— to  pay  its  assessed  obli- 
gations. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  Sahara 
War  has  dragged  on  too  long.  It  is 
time  to  help  an  old  and  loyal  friend  by 
facilitating  an  internationally  recog- 
nized act  of  self-determination  in  the 
Sahara  territory. 

I  also  think  the  international  com- 
munity would  be  well  served  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Western  Sahara 
into  Morocco.  The  last  thing  we 
need— the  last  thing  Africa  needs— is 
another  impoverished  microstate  of 
180,000.  However,  this  is  a  decision 
that  is  to  be  made  by  the  Saharouwi 
people.  Morocco  has  agreed  to  a  vote; 
the  Polisario  have  agreed  to  a  vote;  Al- 
geria has  agreed  to  a  vote.  Now  is  the 
time  to  hold  the  referendum  on  the 
future  of  the  Sahara  and  put  this 
issue  behind  us.  Morocco  needs  to 
move  on  and  the  international  commu- 
nity has  more  pressing  challenges,  and 
greater  opportunities,  with  which  it 
must  deal. 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  TRADE 
PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA— MES- 

SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM-96 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

F»ursuant  to  subsection  402(c)(2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Act)  (19 
U.S.C.  2432(c)(2)),  I  have  determined 
that  a  waiver  of  the  application  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  402  with 
respect  to  Czechoslovakia  will  substan- 
tially promote  the  objectives  of  section 
402.  A  copy  of  that  determination  is 
enclosed.  I  have  also  received  the  as- 
surances with  respect  to  the  emigra- 
tion practices  of  Czechoslovakia  re- 
quired by  section  402(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Act. 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2).  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  Order  waiving  the 
application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  402  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  Czechoslovakia. 

George  Bush. 
The    White    House,    February    20. 
1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2340.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  mili- 
tary whistleblower  protection  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2341  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  assistance  for 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2342.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Women  and  Minorities  in  Science  and 
Engineering  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-400.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Municipal  Police 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  Baton 
Rouge.  LA.  urging  Congress  not  to  further 
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m&ndate  Medicare.  Social  Security,  and  re 
lated  programs  for  State  and  local  employ 
ees;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-401.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Municipal  Police 
Employees'  Retirement  System.  Baton 
Rouge.  LA,  urging  Congre.ss  not  to  mandate 
an  excise  tax  on  gain  from  the  sale  of  a-ssets 
held  by  public  retirement  plans  for  State 
and  local  public  employees;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Finance. 

POM-402.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Municipal  Police 
Employees'  Retirement  Sy.stem.  Baton 
Rouge.  LA.  urging  Congress  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  relating  to 
exemptions  from  the  early  withdrawal  tax 
on  pension  distributions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

POM-403.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Louisiana  School 
Employees'  Retirement  System  urging  Con- 
gress not  to  further  mandate  Medicare. 
Social  Security,  and  related  programs  for 
State  and  local  public  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

POM-404.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Louisiana  School 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  urging  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  with  respect  to  taxation  of  employ- 
ees' annuities  in  cases  where  employee  con- 
tributions are  recoverable  in  1  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-405.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Louisiana  School 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  urging  Con- 
gress not  to  mandate  an  excise  tax  on  gain 
from  the  sale  of  assets  held  by  public  retire- 
ment plans  for  State  and  local  public  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

POM-406.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Municipal  Police 
Employees'  Retirement  System.  Baton 
Rouge.  LA.  urging  Congre.ss  not  to  further 
mandate  public  employees  retirement 
income  security  protection  or  .security  and 
exchange  rules  that  would  affect  public 
plans  as  institutional  investors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re.sources. 

POM-407  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Louisiana  School 
Employees'  Retirement  System,  urging  Con- 
gress not  to  further  mandate  public  employ 
ees  retirement  income  .security  protection  or 
security  and  exchange  rules  that  would 
affect  public  plans  as  institutional  investors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2129.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on  the 
personal  effects  and  equipment  of  partici- 
pants in  the  1993  World  University  Games, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 

S.  2130.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
waste  by  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corp  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2131.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  karate  pants  and  belts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.    2132.    A    bill    to   suspend    for   a   3-year 
period  the  duty  on  diamine  imid  sp;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.    2133.    A    bill    to   suspend    for   a   3-year 
period  the  duty  on  c-amines;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Finance. 

S.  2134.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  2-(4-aminophenyl)-6- 
methylbenzothiazole-7-suflonic  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2135.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  sethoxydim;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

S.  2136.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  3-ethylamino-p-cresol:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2137.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  6-amino-l  naphthol-3- 
sulflonic  acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  2138.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  B-naphthol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3  year 
period  the  duty  on  rosachloride  lump,s;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  law- 
affecting  the  use  of  certain  distilled  spirits 
in  foreign  trade  zones;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  2141.  A  bill  to  temporarily  increase  the 
duty  on  ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
S.  2142.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty    on    metallurgical    fluorospar;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.    2143.    A    bill    to   establish    the   Organ 
Mountains  National   Conservation   Area  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafeei: 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  super  savings  bonds  to  Increase  national 
savings  and  reduce  Federal  debt  owed  to  for- 
eign creditors;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  in 
Saginaw.  Ml.  as  the  Aleda  E.  Lutz  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr  DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S  2146.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
disaster  assistance  loans  to  small  businesses 
in  case  of  disasters  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cochran  1 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  agri- 
cultural trade  programs  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry 

By  Mr  McCONNELL  i  for  himself  and 
Mr  Bond  <: 
S.  2148  A  bill  to  deny  tax-exempt  status 
to  certain  politically  active  organizations 
that  are  linked  to  candidates  of  Federal 
office,  to  require  that  contributions  to  sepa- 
rate political  organizations  that  are  linked 
to  such  candidates  be  treated  as  direct  con- 
tributions to  the  candidate,  to  restrict  "bun- 
dling '  practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr  Roth. 

Mr.     Bingaman.     Mr.     Ditrenberger. 

Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lauten- 

BERG.  Mr.  Levin.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 

MoYNiHAN.   Mr    Sarbanes.   and   Mr. 

Wilson): 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

March  10.  1990.  as     Harriet  Tubman  Day'  ; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr  Exon.  Mr 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr  Bentsen,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Burns.  Mr  Specter.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Wilson.  Mr  Lugar.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  MuRKowsKi.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr  Cochran.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1990  as  National  Arbor  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingaman.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Nick- 
LES.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han. Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum, Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Biden.   Mr.   Robb,   and   Mr.   Lieber- 

MAN): 

S.  Res.  245.  Resolution  designating  Na- 
tional Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr,  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2129.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty 
on  the  personal  effects  and  equipment 
of  participants  in  the  1993  World  Uni- 
versity Games;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE 
1993  WORLD  UNIVERSITY  GAMES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  summer  of  1993  some  7,000  ath- 
letes from  most  every  nation  in  the 


world  will  arrive  in  Buffalo  for  the 
World  University  Games,  Buffalo  was 
chosen  over  a  dozen  American  cities  to 
compete  with  cities  in  other  nations 
for  the  honor  of  hosting  the  games. 
Last  June  Buffalo  was  awarded  this 
honor.  The  games  have  not  been  held 
in  the  United  States  before,  so  not 
many  of  us  know  of  their  stature  in 
the  world  of  international  athletics.  It 
is  considerable. 

I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  the  personal  effects  and 
equipment  of  the  participants  in  the 
1993  games.  This  minor  change  in  our 
tariff  schedule  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  arrival  of  these  athletes,  and 
would  help  the  financial  situation  of 
those  who  are  making  great  sacrifices 
to  attend.  The  same  provision  has 
been  made  for  participants  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics  and  the  Goodwill 
Games. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  suspension  of 
the  applicable  duties  for  this  special 
event  would  be  an  appropriate  step  for 
us  to  take.  The  games  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo,  but  they  are  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  national  event,  and  one  the 
Federal  Government  should  support. 
We  in  Congress  passed  a  resolution  af- 
firming our  support  last  year.  Let  us 
now  take  this  opportunity  to  begin  to 
make  the  games  the  success  they 
should  certainly  be.» 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  2130.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dump- 
ing of  waste  by  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

REGULATION  OF  DUMPING  BY  THE  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  longtime  supporter  of  Amtrak 
and  many  times  have  enjoyed  riding 
its  trains.  But  its  current  practice  of 
disposing  human  waste  directly  onto 
the  tracks  just  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer.  Amtrak's  response  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  insufficient  and  incon 
sistent.  We  in  Colorado  try  very  hard 
to  keep  our  mountains,  canyons,  roads, 
and  valleys  clean.  Amtrak  needs  to 
take  this  matter  seriously  and  they 
have  not.  Clearly,  congressional  action 
is  required. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
Amtrak's  rather  odious  practice  of 
dumping  untreated  human  waste  from 
its  trains  directly  onto  its  rail  tracks 
and  stations. 

Prior  to  1971,  all  railroads  disposed 
of  untreated  human  waste  directly  on 
the  railroad  right-of-way.  However, 
after  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
[HEW],  the  agency  issued  regulations 
under  the  F>ublic  Health  Service  Act 
requiring  freight  and  passenger  rail- 
roads to  retrofit  their  trains  to  pre- 
vent the  dumping  of  waste  onto  the 
track  bed 


However,  in  1976.  Congress  granted 
Amtrak  an  exemption  from  this  re- 
quirement and  directed  that  the  issue 
be  studied  further.  HEW  reported 
back  that  the  potential  risk  of  disease 
was  minima]  and  that  given  the  low 
amount  of  passenger  train  traffic,  at 
the  time,  and  the  high  cost  of  retrofit- 
ting disposal  equipment  on  cars. 
Amtrak  should  remain  exempted  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  Amtrak's  policy  to 
continue  the  dumping  of  untreated 
human  waste  directly  from  its  cars, 
but  only  in  the  countryside  and  pro- 
vided that  trains  were  traveling  faster 
than  25  miles  per  hour. 

However,  Amtrak's  policy  has  not 
been  its  practice.  In  1987,  I  contacted 
Amtrak  on  behalf  of  Glenwood 
Springs,  a  city  in  my  State.  Trains 
there  have  been  discharging  untreated 
human  waste  while  in  the  city  limits, 
and  even  in  the  local  train  station.  In 
another  instance.  6  months  later,  rail- 
road workers  were  sprayed  by  waste 
from  a  passing  train.  Other  complaints 
were  common. 

Amtrak  assured  me  that  they  were 
taking  steps  to  address  this  problem 
and  that  waste  would  not  be  dumped 
until  trains  were  traveling  faster  than 
35  miles  per  hour.  In  addition,  on- 
board personnel  were  to  be  instructed 
not  to  dispose  of  waste  while  within  a 
station,  urban,  or  heavily  populated 
area,  or  in  any  areas  where  crews  are 
working  on  the  right-of-way. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
trak's words  appear  to  be  just  that: 
words.  Just  this  past  December,  a 
Denver  television  station  filmed  a  pas- 
senger train  dumping  raw  sewage  onto 
the  tracks  while  at  a  standstill  in  the 
Glenwood  Springs  train  station.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  common  to  observe  trains 
dumping  waste  while  cruising  at 
speeds  less  than  35  miles  per  hour 
with  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  Amtrak  travels 
through  Glenwood  Canyon,  along  the 
Colorado  River.  This  area  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  scenic  in  the 
State.  When  it  rains,  the  sewage  is 
washed  from  the  tracks  and  into  the 
waterway.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  disgusting  and  dan- 
gerous practice. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  repeal  Amtrak's  exemption 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  permit  the  disposal  of  human 
waste  only  at  specifically  approved  fa- 
cilities. This  provision  would  take 
effect  in  3  years,  so  that  Amtrak  has 
the  necessary  time  to  retrofit  its  cars 
with  appropriate  disposal  equipment. 
In  addition,  the  agency  would  be  per- 
mitted to  levy  a  service  charge,  if  it  so 
chooses,  on  its  passengers  to  help  pay 
for  compliance  with  this  act. 

In  the  interim,  upon  enactment  of 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions   prohibiting     the    dumping    of 


human  waste  from  Amtrak  trains 
while  traveling  less  than  35  miles  per 
hour,  within  an  urban  area  or  within  a 
passenger  or  freight  facility.  As  an  in- 
centive, the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  assess  civil  penalties  for 
noncompliance,  up  to  $25,000  per  in- 
fraction. This  section  would  give  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  many  municipali- 
ties and  States  which  are  the  victims 
of  Amtrak's  current  policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  airplanes  and  buses 
can  have  sewage  tanks,  why  cannot 
trains?  It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
careless  dumping  of  sewage  along  our 
train  tracks  and  in  train  stations. 
Amtrak  must  have  a  policy  of  sensitiv- 
ity for  the  environment  and  public 
health. 

I  wish  to  specially  thank  residents  of 
Glenwood  Springs,  Bob  Boyle,  Mark 
Welsh,  and  PYed  Clark,  as  well  as  the 
city  attorney  David  Broadwell  and  the 
city  council  of  Glenwood  Springs  for 
bringing  this  noxious  problem  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2130 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Untied    States    of 
ATnenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION   1    REPKAI.  OK  Pt  Bl.K    HEALTH  SERVICE 
\(T  EXEMPTION 

13)  Repeal.- Section  306ii)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(i))  is 
repealed. 

(bi  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEt     :.  I)IS(  HAH(.E  (IK  W  A.>iTES 

Title  VIII  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

••SE(    Hill  l)IS<  HAR(;E  (IK  WASTES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  corporation 
shall  not  discharge  human  wastes,  garbage, 
waste  water,  or  other  polluting  materials 
from  trains,  except  at  servicing  areas  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs. 

lb)  Service  Charge.— The  corporation 
may  add  to  all  its  fares  for  passenger  trans- 
portation throughout  its  system  a  service 
charge  in  the  amount  necessary  to  enable 
aggregate  revenues  from  such  service 
charge  to  cover  the  continuing  costs  to  the 
corporation  of— 

■  (1)  complying  with  subsection  (a),  includ- 
ing research  and  development,  administra- 
tive, construction,  and  maintenance  costs: 
and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  period  before  the 
effective  date  stated  in  subsection  (d>.  con- 
ducting activities  necessary  to  ensure  the 
ability  to  comply  with  sutisection  (a)  by  the 
effective  date  stated  in  subsection  (d). 
Revenues  from  the  service  charge  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  compliance  costs 
and  activities  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section". 
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(a)  RECULATIONS.-Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  90  day  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge of  human  waste,  garbage,  waste 
water,  or  other  polluting  materials  from 
trains— 

'  1 )  While  such  trains  are  traveling  in  an 
urban  area  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

<2)  While  such  train.s  are  outside  of  an 
urban  area  and  tra\eling  at  a  speed  under 
35  miles  per  hour,  and 

(3)  While  such  trains  are  within  a  passen- 
ger or  freight  facility 

lb)  Civil  Penalty. -The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 
against  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corpora 
tion  for  violating  a  provision  of  this  section 
or  section  810<ai  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv 
ice  Act  or  of  any  amendment  made  bv  this 
Act. 

(c)  Reiimbursements.  -Such  regulations 
shall  further  require  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Corporation  to  reimburse  employees 
and  passengers  of  a  railroad  for  costs  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  such  di.scharge  in 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  pur- 
suant thereto.  Such  regulations  shall  fur- 
ther require  the  Corporation  to  reimburse 
any  individual  for  damages  or  other  costs  in- 
curred for  medical  or  other  similar  reasons 
resulting  from  contact  with  such  discharged 
material. 

<d)  Termination  Date. -On  and  after  the 
date  subsection  lai  of  section  I  and  section 
810(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
take  effect,  the  provisions  of  subsections  lai 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  of  no  effect. 


February  20,  1990 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  affecting  the   use  of  certain  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  foreign  trade;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

USE  OF  CERTAIN  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  IN  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Act  to  clarify  the 
type  of  products  which  are  permitted 
to  be  processed  under  the  FTZ  rules. 

The  fifth  proviso  of  section  81(c)  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  a  problem  for 
concerns  that  wish  to  use  ethyl  alco- 
hol for  the  production  of  articles  in  an 
FTZ.  This  proviso:  First,  prevents  op- 
erations in  a  zone  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  if  performed  in  the 
Customs  territory:  and  second,  pre- 
vents operations  involving  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  as  defined  in  26 
U.S.C.  5002(14).  That  section  defines 
articles  "to  mean  any  substance  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  denatured  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  used.' 

In  1988  the  fifth  proviso  was  amend- 
ed by  the  enactment  of  19  U.S.C.  81(c) 
which  states  that  an  article— defined 
above— may  be  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced from  domestic  denatured  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  articles  thereof,  in  a 
zone.  The  word  domestic  was  inserted 
into  this  legislative  change,  and  not 


objected  to,  because  the  party  request- 
ing the  change  believed  it  was  using 
domestic  denatured  domestic  spirits, 
since  it  purchased  the  material  from 
firms  in  the  United  States.  However,  it 
has  now  come  to  light  that  most  of  the 
domestic  suppliers  import  the  alcohol 
and  denature  it  and  often  also  distill  it 
in  the  United  States.  This  has  raised 
the  issue  of  whether  such  merchandise 
is  domestic  or  not  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  This  question  is  compound- 
ed by  the  question  of  whether  words 
such  as  domestic,  article,  et  cetera 
should  be  interpreted  using  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms [ATF]  or  Customs  [FTZ]  mean- 
ings. Consequently  there  is  need  for  a 
further  technical  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
issue  of  whether  alcohol  u.sed  in  a  FTZ 
is  domestic.  The  amendment  substi- 
tutes for  •domestic  denatured  distilled 
spirits"  the  expression  'denatured  dis- 
tilled spirits  which  have  been  with- 
drawn free  of  ta.x  from  a  distilled  spir- 
its plant.  "  In  addition  a  new  section 
81(c)  has  been  added  for  the  purpose 
of  making  clear  that  a  person  using 
denatured  distilled  spirits  in  a  zone  as 
provided  for  by  a  proposed  subsection 
(c)  will  also  be  eligible  for  drawback  of 
the  tax  under  26  U.S.C.  5131(a).  The 
language  used  in  this  proposed  section 
81(e)  follows  the  language  in  26  U.S.C. 
5131(a).  Subsection  (o  of  the  proposed 
amendment  in  26  U.S.C.  5131(a).  Su- 
section  <c)  of  the  proposed  amendment 
make  it  possible  to  conduct  the  desired 
activity  in  the  zone.  It  will  allow  the 
use  in  a  FTX  of  denatured  distilled 
spirits  to  manufacture  or  produce  any 
article  other  than  fuel  or  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  addition,  subsection  (e) 
of  this  amendment  will  allow  draw- 
back on  items  made  from  denatured 
distilled  spirits  which  are  produced  in 
a  zone  and  which  are  already  eligible 
for  drawbacks  under  the  current  law. 

I  understand  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board  are  aware  of  the  need  to 
amend  current  law  and  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment.  It  should  be 
viewed  as  a  revenue  neutral,  noncon- 
troversial  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section <c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1934  (48  Stat.  999.  chapter  590;  19  U.S.C. 
81c(ci)  IS  amended  — 

iD  by  striking  out  domestic"  before  de- 
natured distilled  spirits," 

i2i  by  inserting  which  have  been  with- 
drawn free  of  tax  from  a  distilled  spirits 
plant     (within     the     meaning     of     section 


5002(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986)"  after  -distilled  spirits'. 

(3)  by  striking  out  Notwithstanding"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■(li  Notwithstand- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (I)  Not- 
withstanding". 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
fifth  proviso  of  subsection  ca>.  distilled  spir- 
its which  have  been  removed  from  a  dis- 
tilled spirits  which  plant  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5002(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986)  upon  payment  or  determina- 
tion of  tax  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  production  of  medicines,  medicinal  prepa- 
ration, food  products,  flavors,  or  flavoring 
extracts,  which  are  unfit  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, in  a  zone  Such  products  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  drawback  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  under  the  same  conditions  applicable 
to  similar  manufacturing  or  production  op- 
erations occurring  in  customs  territory.". 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.    2141.    A    bill    to    temporarily    in- 
crease the  duty  on  ethyl  tertiary  butyl 
ether:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INCREASE  IN  DITV  ON  ETHYL  TERTIARY  BUTYL 
ETHER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  impose  a 
tariff  on  imported  ETBE  which  will 
offset  the  benefit  of  the  60-cent-per- 
gallon  blender's  credit. 

ETBE  is  not  currently  manufactured 
outside  of  the  United  States.  However, 
now  that  ETBE  has  been  designated 
for  eligibility  under  the  blender's 
credit,  concern  has  been  raised  that 
cheap  European  wine  ethanol  will  be 
converted  to  ETBE  in  order  to  enter 
the  United  States  market  duty  free. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  impose  a  60-cent-per-gallon 
tariff  on  imported  ETBE  which  is 
equal  to  the  existing  tariff  on  import- 
ed ethanol.  Importers  of  ETBE  for 
fuel  use  will  recover  the  full  amount 
of  this  tariff  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
credit  when  the  ETBE  is  mixed  with 
gasoline.  Thus,  the  tariff  will  not  cost 
a  potential  foreign  manufacturer  any- 
thing: it  will  merely  prevent  these 
manufacturers  from  taking  advantage 
of  a  new  tax  incentive  designed  to  en- 
courage domestic  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2141 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKtTION  I    ETHVI.  TERTIARY  Bl  TYl.  ETHER 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
99  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  3007)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  heading: 


suWieading 
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and  jny 

containing 
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(b)  Staged  Rate  Reduction.— Any  staged 
rate  reduction  of  a  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in 
heading  9901.00.50  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  that 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  would 
otherwise  take  effect  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to  the 
corresponding  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in  sub- 
heading 9901.00.52  of  such  Schedule. 
SEC  :'.  EKEE(TI\E  date 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
S.  2142.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly the  duty  on  metallurgical  fluorspar; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY'  ON  METALLURGICAL 
FLUORSPAR 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  duty  on  metal- 
lurgical fluorspar.  This  is  a  product 
used  almost  exclusively  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  duty  on  metallurgical  fluorspar 
was  changed  in  1980  from  $7.50  per 
short  ton  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  13.5 
percent  in  order  to  help  stimulate  the 
domestic  industry.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened, and  imports  of  metallurgical 
fluorspar  far  exceed  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  report- 
ed that  reserves  of  fluorspar  in  the 
United  States  are  insufficient  to  meet 
domestic  demand  over  the  next 
decade. 

Because  adequate  supplies  of  domes- 
tic metallurgical  fluorspar  are  not 
available,  reliance  on  foreign  fluorspar 
is  necessary.  Maintaining  the  duty  on 
this  project  is  now  unnecessary  and 
serves  only  to  harm  the  domestic  steel 
industry. • 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2143.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Organ 
Mountains  National  Conservation 
Area  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  anti  Natural  Resources. 

ORGAN  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
AREA  ESTABLISHMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  allow  the  people  of  southern  New 
Mexico  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  Organ 
Mountains  through  the  creation  of 
the  Organ  Mountains  National  Con- 
servation Area  [NCAl. 


The  jagged  Organ  Mountains  loom 
over  the  city  of  Las  Cruces  in  southern 
New  Mexico.  Many  of  the  estimated 
800,000  residents  of  Las  Cruces  and 
nearby  El  Paso.  TX,  have  enjoyed  the 
natural  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  Organ  Mountains  and  the  adja- 
cent Franklin  Mountains.  Currently, 
approximately  150.000  people  visit 
these  areas  each  year  to  camp,  hike, 
and  picnic  and  to  observe  its  rich  di- 
versity of  wildlife,  vegetation,  and  ar- 
chaeological resources. 

Las  Cruces  is  the  10th  fastest  grow- 
ing urban  area  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  the  population  of  the  area  has 
grown,  the  use  of  the  Organ  and 
Franklin  Mountains  has  increased. 
The  Organ  Mountains  NCA  would 
permit  the  public  to  continue  to  use 
and  enjoy  Organ  and  Franklin  Moun- 
tains by  enhancing  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  area. 

The  Organ  Mountains  NCA.  which 
would  be  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM],  would  en- 
compass 58,000  acres  in  the  Organ  and 
Franklin  Mountains.  51,000  acres  of 
these  lands  are  already  in  Federal 
ownership.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  lands,  and 
BLM  would  enter  into  a  management 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  these  lands.  The  3,400 
acres  of  private  lands  within  the  NCA 
would  be  acquired  on  a  willing  seller 
basis  only.  Acquisition  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  run  $3  to  $3.5  million.  Graz- 
ing, hunting,  trapping,  and  mineral 
leasing  would  be  permitted.  No  hard- 
rock  mining  would  be  allowed. 

The  NCA  idea  developed  as  the  New- 
Mexico  congressional  delegation  was 
deliberating  on  proposed  BLM  wilder- 
ness areas  in  New  Mexico.  BLM  has 
proposed  designating  a  portion  of  the 
Organ  Mountains  as  wilderness.  The 
delegation  felt  that,  although  a  wilder- 
ness area  should  be  created  in  the 
Organ  Mountains,  an  NCA  also  should 
be  created  to  enhance  the  protection 
and  management  of  additional  lands 
in  the  Organ  and  Franklin  Mountains. 

No  wilderness  would  be  designated 
under  this  bill.  Such  a  designation 
would  await  the  New  Mexico  BLM  wil- 
derness bill,  which  the  delegation  con- 
tinues to  work  on. 

This  legislation  follows  the  enact- 
ment in  1988  of  legislation  that  I  au- 
thored that  exchanged  BLM  land  at 
"A"  Mountain  in  Las  Cruces  for  land 
owned  by  New  Mexico  State  Universi- 
ty at  Aguirre  Springs  in  the  Organ 
Mountains.  One  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  this  legislation  was  to  consolidate 
BLM  lands  in  the  Organ  Mountains 
for  the  eventual  creation  of  the  Organ 
Mountains  NCA. 

The  Organ  Mountains  NCA  will  be 
the  second  NCA  in  New  Mexico.  In 
1987.  I  authored  the  legislation  that 
created  El  Malpais  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  near  Grants.  The  proposed 
Organ  Mountains  NCA  is  based  on  El 


Malpais  NCA,  and  jtist  as  thousands 
have  already  enjoyed  the  natural  and 
recreational  resources  of  El  Malpais, 
many  people  would  benefit  from  the 
creation  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
NCA. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
protect  a  high-quality  area  for  the 
people  of  southern  New  Mexico  and 
southwestern  Texas  at  a  relatively  low 
cost.  I  look  forward  to  quick  action  by 
the  Senate  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Organ 
Mountains  National  Conservation  Area  Es- 
tablishment Act". 

SE(     2    ()R(.AN  MOINTAINS  NATIONAL  (((NSERVA- 
TION  AREA 

I  a)  Establishment— In  order  to  improve, 
conserve,  and  protect  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  future  generations  that  area  in 
southern  New  Mexico  containing  the 
Aguirre  Springs  Recreation  Area.  Dripping 
Springs.  La  Cueva.  and  other  unique  and  na- 
tionally important  ecological,  cultural, 
scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational  resources 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  Organ  and  FYank- 
lin  Mountains,  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Organ  Mountains  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "conservation  area").  The  conserva- 
tion area  shall  consist  of  approximately 
58.560  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
eniitled  "Organ  Mountains  National  Con- 
servation Area"  and  dated  February  1989. 

(b)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"!  shall  file  a  map  and  legal  de- 
-scription  of  the  conservation  area  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  legal  description. 
The  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  New  Mexico  Slate  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SE(    .1   MANA(.EIV1ENT 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  manage  the  conserva- 
tion area  to  improve,  conserve,  and  protect 
the  resources  mentioned  in  section  2  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law.  including 
those  provisions  relating  to  grazing  on 
public  lands. 

lb)  Hunting  and  Trapping— The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  hunting  and  trapping 
within  the  conservation  area  in  Eiccordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
except  that  the  Secretary,  after  consulation 
with  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game 
and  Fish,  may  issue  regulations  designating 
zones  where,  and  establishing  periods,  when 
no  hunting  or  trapping  shall  be  permitted 
for  reasons  of  public  safely,  administration, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

(c)  Grazing.— Within  the  conservation 
area,  the  grazing  of  livestock  .shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  pursuant  to  applicable 
Federal  law.  including  this  Act.  and  subject 
to  such  reasonable  regulations,  policies,  and 
practices  as  the  Secretary  deems  nece.ssary. 

'd)  Withdrawal.— Subject  to  \alid  exist- 
ing rights,  the  lands  within  the  conservation 
area  are  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of 
the  general  mining  laws. 

SKr    t.  A(  yl  ISITIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Within  the  conservation 
area,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
from  a  willing  landowner  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  transfer 
and  may  acquire  lands  from  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  Lands  or  interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  a  po 
litical  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
under  this  section  only  by  exchange  It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  complete  the  acquisition  of  all  sur- 
face and  non-Federal  subsurface  interests 
underlying  the  conservation  area  no  later 
than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

lb)  Exchange. -All  exchanges  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  made  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  applicable  provisions  of  law.  includ- 
ing this  Act  and  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
equal  value,  except  that  if  the  parties  to  an 
exchange  and  the  Secretary  determines  it  is 
in  the  public  interest,  such  exchange  may 
be  made  for  other  than  equal  value  Either 
party  to  an  exchange  under  subsection  lai 
may  pay  or  accept  cash  in  order  to  equalize 
the  value  of  the  property  exchanged 
SK(   .".  mas\(;k.mknt  I'l.vN 

The  Organ  Mountains  Coordinated  Re 
source  Management  Flan.  April  1989. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  shall  be  the 
management  plan  governing  usi's  within  the 
conservation  area.  Such  plan  may  be  revised 
or  amended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  plan  shall  be  repealed  with  full 
public  participation  within  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SK<    fi  (  tM>PKRATI\K  MANAi.KMKNT 

(a)  In  General— The  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  re- 
lating to  the  joint  use.  management,  and 
protection  of  scenic,  cultural,  and  natural 
values  within  the  conservation  area.  The 
agreement  shall  provide  for  public  recrea 
tion  access  to  that  portion  of  Fort  Bli.ss 
lying  west  of  the  topographic  crest  of  the 
Organ  Mountains  and  for  military  use  with 
no  public  access  to  those  Bureau  of  Land 
Management-administered  lands  lying  east 
of  the  topographic  crest  of  the  Organ 
Mountains  and  west  of  Fort  Bliss. 

(b)  Management  Responsibility.  — Man 
agement  of  those  lands  within  the  conserva- 
tion area  west  of  the  topographic  crest  of 
the  Organ  Mountains  shall  be  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Man- 
agement of  those  lands  within  the  conserva- 
tion area  lying  east  of  the  topographic  crest 
of  the  Organ  Mountains  and  west  of  Port 
Bliss  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Army. 

(c)  Removal  of  Unexploded  Ordinance  — 
Prior  to  implementation  of  this  agreement 
of  the  Army  shall,  through  record  search 


and  on-site  investigation,  as  necessary,  iden- 
tify and  remove  potentially  dangerous  unex- 
ploded ordinance  from  within  the  conserva- 
tion area. 

id)    Completion    Date.— The    cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  completed  within  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
SK(  .  7.  .^ITIIOKIZATION  (»K  XI'I'KOPRI  ATIONS. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  super  savings  bonds  to  increase 
national  savings  and  reduce  Federal 
debt  owned  to  foreign  creditors:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUPER  SAVINGS  BOND  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
petitiveness Caucus,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  I  hope  will  en- 
courage Americans  to  increase  their 
savings.  This  legislation,  the  Super 
Savings  Bond  Act,  is  also  sponsored  by 
Senator  Chafee,  another  chairman  of 
the  caucus. 

Our  legislation  requires  Treasury  to 
issue  Super  Savings  Bonds  [SSB's], 
These  bonds  would  be  .sold  through 
payroll  deduction  plans  in  denomina- 
tions of  from  $50  to  $500.  Each  pur- 
chaser would  be  limited  to  $500  in  face 
value  per  month.  The  bonds  would 
have  a  maturity  of  12  years  and  could 
be  redeemed  at  any  time  after  5  years 
from  the  date  issued. 

SSB's  would  yield  97  percent  of  the 
5-year  Treasury  bond  rate.  This  is  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  current 
savings  bond  rate. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  all  workers  to  increase  their 
savings  rate.  Hopefully,  the  payroll  de- 
duction plan  will  make  the  difficult 
task  of  saving  easier. 

America's  position  in  the  economic 
world  has  always  been  that  of  the  in- 
novator, the  pioneer,  the  leader.  Coun- 
tries like  Japan  and  West  Germany 
built  their  economies  on  the  blue- 
prints of  the  powerful  United  States 
economic  experiment.  But  as  we  begin 
the  1990's.  America's  economic  superi- 
ority is  slipping  from  its  weakening 
grasp:  imports  are  increasing  and  our 
share  of  the  world  market  in  high 
technology,  manufactured  products  is 
falling.  We  have  even  reached  the 
point  where  Japan's  dominance  of  the 
world  semiconductor  market  could 
lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the  U.S. 
defense  industry  must  purchase  neces- 
sary computer  chips  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  battle  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  many  fanciful 
explanations  have  surfaced:  some  dis- 
miss the  current  lull  as  a  simple  lapse 
in  American  confidence,  and  others 
suggest  that  the  Japanese  are  waging 
a  secret  trade  war.  Such  extreme  vi- 
sions might  have  an  indirect  role  in 


the  decline  of  American  competitive- 
ness, but  direct  causes  can  be  pin- 
pointed. 

The  low  savings  rate  is  one  of  these 
causes.  National  savings  is  directly  re- 
lated to  national  investment  and  inno- 
vation. That  means  that  a  high  sav- 
ings rate  is  crucial  to  our  international 
competitiveness. 

Unfortunately  we  may  be  taking  our 
historical  economic  success  for  grant- 
ed. Backed  by  public  policy  and  pri- 
vate attitude,  the  American  people 
have  been  taking  their  money  out  of 
savings  to  support  their  consumer  life- 
styles. From  1960  to  1980  the  United 
States  enjoyed  an  average  national 
savings  rate  of  7.4  percent.  As  the 
1980's  have  passed,  this  rate  has  dras- 
tically declined  and  it  hit  a  low  of  1.7 
percent  in  1986. 

Some  contend  that  historical  trends 
and  economic  indicators  predict  the 
1980's  to  be  a  time  of  low  private  sav- 
ings worldwide.  But  comparisons  with 
other  countries  prove  otherwise. 
Canada,  a  perennial  indicator  of  the 
U.S.  economy  because  of  its  nearly 
identical  economic  situation,  has  ex- 
periened  an  increase  in  its  private  sav- 
ings rate  from  a  steady  7  percent  in 
the  1970's  to  about  12  percent  in  the 
1980's,  almost  double  that  of  the  U.S. 
rate. 

Canada  is  not  the  only  country  that 
has  a  higher  savings  rate  than  the 
United  States.  Our  rate  is  less  than 
half  that  of  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
France,  and  most  other  European 
countries. 

The  low  savings  situation  can  be  at- 
tributed partially  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  pay  for  its  ex- 
penditures. Because  this  public  compo- 
nent of  national  savings  is  negative,  it 
directly  lowers  the  entire  national  sav- 
ings rate.  But  the  deficit  accounts  for 
only  about  half  of  the  total  loss  in  sav- 
ings. Declines  in  private  savings  rates 
are  responsible  for  the  rest. 

Since  1960,  the  private  savings  rate 
has  steadily  dropped  from  an  average 
of  7.2  percent  for  the  1960's  to  a  4.3- 
percent  average  in  the  1980's.  Dramat- 
ic declines  in  household  savings  ac- 
count for  the  total  falls  in  private  sav- 
ings rates.  In  fact,  if  adjustments  are 
made  for  inflation  and  pension  bene- 
fits, the  personal  savings  rate  has  been 
negative  for  the  last  10  years. 

Though  the  rate  has  dropped,  direct 
negative  effects  are  hard  to  recognize. 
Plants  continue  to  produce,  and  con- 
sumers continue  to  consume  as  foreign 
investors  provide  an  artificial  savings 
pool  in  place  of  the  one  once  funded 
by  our  own  savings.  Americans  are  cur- 
rently borrowing  and  investing  from 
this  pool,  but  we  are  not  saving 
enough  to  pay  for  our  consumption 
and  investment.  And  our  reliance  on 
foreign  investors  to  supply  the  missing 
funds  marks  the  United  States  as  a 
debtor  nation. 


Just  like  any  household,  this  coun- 
try cannot  sustain  a  permanent  debt. 
We  cannot  continue  to  live  with  high 
interest  rates,  increasing  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  the  trade  deficit  neces- 
sary to  cover  a  negative  current  ac- 
counts balance.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves, "how  long  can  the  United 
States  borrow  before  the  creditors 
decide  that  investment  is  too  risky?" 
Perhaps  never,  but  a  strong  economy 
cannot  be  built  on  the  tenuous  whims 
of  another  nation. 

We  must  act.  Now.  We  must  increase 
our  savings  rate.  Raising  the  savings 
rate  is  a  necessary  change  that  will 
give  the  country  control  of  a  strong 
and  reliable  economic  foundation. 

It  is  with  this  goal  of  lifting  the 
United  States  back  to  its  economic  su- 
periority that  Senator  Chafee  and  I. 
as  chairmen  of  the  Congressional 
Competitiveness  Caucus,  are  introduc- 
ing the  Super  Savings  Bond  Act.  A 
companion  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representatives  Kaptur 
and  Schneider,  the  House  chairs  of 
the  caucus. 

Our  bill  would  create  Super  Savings 
Bonds  that  are  purchased  through 
payroll  deductions.  The  bonds  would 
only  be  available  through  payroll  de- 
ductions so  that  they  will  lead  to  new 
savings,  rather  than  to  shuffling  sav- 
ings between  different  savings  vehi- 
cles. 

The  bonds  would  be  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  would  be  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  $50  to  $500.  They 
would  be  issued  at  50  percent  of  face 
value  and  would  have  a  maturity  of  12 
years.  An  investor  could  purchase  up 
to  a  face  value  of  $500  in  bonds  each 
month. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I   SHORT  title 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  Super 
Savings  Bond  Act". 

SEl    2.  KINDINCS  AM)  PI  RPOSES 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congre.ss  finds  that  — 

(1)  United  States  net  national  saving  rates 
have  declined  from  over  7  percent  of  nation- 
al income  during  the  1970s  to  barely  3  per- 
cent of  national  income  in  1989: 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  national  rate  of 
saving  has  forced  the  United  States  to 
borrow  massively  from  foreign  creditors, 
with  over  $500,000,000,000  borrowed  in  the 
years  1985  through  1988  alone; 

(3)  the  outstanding  amount  of  Federal 
Government  borrowing  from  foreign  credi- 
tors exceeded  $350,000,000,000  as  of  1988; 

(4)  in  the  years  1985  through  1988.  over  40 
percent  of  net  national  investment  in  the 
United  States  was  financed  by  borrowing 
from  foreign  creditors; 

(5)  the  United  States  economy  has  been 
attracting    the    capital    and    investment    it 


needs  from  abroad  by  selling  its  assets 
cheaply,  including  land,  corporations,  and 
.securities,  through  the  inducement  of  an 
undervalued  dollar  which  makes  these 
assets  inexpensive  in  foreign  currency: 

i6)  net  savings  rales  in  the  United  States 
are  le.ss  than  '4  of  the  net  savings  rates  in 
Japan,  and  less  than  'c  of  the  net  savings 
rates  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
and  in  Italy.  France,  and  most  other  Euro- 
pean countries; 

1 7)  current  United  States  savings  are  not 
producing  enough  investment  to  foster  a 
sound  domestic  economy;  and 

18)  a  continuation  of  Americas  low  sav- 
ings rate  will  contribute  to  a  lowered  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  average  American. 

<b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  — 

( 1 1  to  increase  national  .savings: 

(2)  to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  increase  savings  through  regu- 
lar payroll  deductions; 

;3i  to  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign  credit 
which  has  been  necessary  in  recent  years  to 
finance  the  Federal  deficit; 

141  to  provide  sufficient  capital  for  invest 
ment  in  Americas  future; 

i5i  to  assist  in  restoring  national  saving 
rates  from  todays  level  of  about  3  percent 
of  national  income  to  the  1970s"  average  of 
over  7  percent  of  national  income;  and 

16)  to  a-ssist  United  States  leaders  in  pro- 
moting the  purchase  of  super  saving  bonds 
to  help  strengthen  the  United  States  econo- 
my. 

SE<  .  .1.  SI  PER  SAVINCS  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General —Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
31  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing  section; 

""*>  .'il  14.  Super  savings  bonds. 

la)  In  General— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  — 

1 1 )  issue  super  savings  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and 

(2)  buy.  redeem,  and  make  refunds  of 
such  bonds  under  section  3111  of  this  title. 

lb)  Reuuirements  Relating  to  Issuance 
AND  Sale.— 

■  <  1 1  Specifications— Super  savings  bonds 
shall  be  issued  under  this  section— 

■■(A)  on  a  discount  basis  at  50  percent  of 
the  face  value  of  the  bond. 

"iB)  in  a  variety  of  denominations  from 
$50  to  $500. 

iC)  with  a  maturity  of  12  years,  and 

■  ID)  only  through  payroll  deduction  plans 
or  regular  monthly  purchase  plans  offered 
by  financial  institutions  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3105(d). 

■12)  Maximum  monthly  individual  pur- 
chase AMOUNT— The  total  face  value  of 
super  .savings  bonds  that  may  be  purchased 
by  any  person  during  any  month  shall  not 
exceed  $500 

10  Requirements  Relating  to  Redemp- 
tion.— 

■  (1)  In  general.— Any  super  savings  bond 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  redeemed— 

""(A)  after  the  end  of  the  5-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  bond  is 
issued;  and 

"(B)  at  a  yield  that  is  equal  to  the  greater 
of- 

■  (i)  6  percent,  or 

"(ii)  97  percent  of  the  average  market 
yield  on  the  last  issue  of  5-year  notes  made 
under  section  3103  before  the  issuance  of 
the  bond. 

"12)  Redemption  before  maturity— Any 
super  savings  bond  issued  under  this  section 
may  redeemed— 


(A)  during  the  54-month  period  that 
begins  after  the  end  of  the  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  bond  is 
issued;  and 

(B)  at  a  yield  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary which— 

lii  IS  at  least  3  percent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  54-month  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph <A).  and 

lii)  gradually  increases  over  such  54- 
month  period  to  the  yield  determined  under 
paragraph  iDiB)  at  the  close  of  such  54- 
month  period. 

<3)  Certain  premature  redemptions  pro- 
hibited.—No  super  savings  bond  issued 
under  this  section  may  be  redeemed  before 
the  end  of  the  6-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  bond  is  Issued. 

Id)  Terms  and  Conditions  To  Be  Estab- 
lished BY  Secretary.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  with  respect  to  the 
super  savings  bonds  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  form  and  amount  of  the  bonds. 

'2)  the  manner  in  which  the  bonds  will 
be  issued. 

I  3)  the  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  transfer!  to  which  the  bonds  will  be  sub- 
ject, 

(4)  the  conditions  governing  redemption 
of  the  bonds. 

i5i  the  denominations  of  the  bonds,  and 

16)  the  manner  in  which  records  of  the 
payments  for  or  on  account  of  the  bonds 
may  be  maintained. 

le)  Provisions  Relating  to  Authorized 
Financial  Institutions.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  authorize  any  financial  insti- 
tution which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3105id)  to- 

lA)  .sell  super  savings  bonds  issued  under 
this  section;  and 

iB)  make  payments  to  redeem  such 
bonds. 

(2)  Fees  for  fiscal  agents— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  a  fee  to  any 
financial  institution  which  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  such  amount  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  reasonable 
for  acting  as  such  an  agent. 

i3)  Deposits  of  sale  receipts  —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title  or 
of  any  other  law.  a  financial  institution 
shall  not  be  required  to  deposit  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  into  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  any  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  any  super  savings  bond  issued  under 
this  section  before  the  end  of  the  14-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
bond  is  sold  "" 
(bi  Conforming  Amendments — 
1 1 )  The  table  of  .sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3114  Issuance  of  super  savings  t)ond."". 

(2)  Section  3108  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  and  3105- 
3107"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  ,  3105. 
3106.  3107.  an  3114"".» 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
level  of  national  savings  in  the  United 
States  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in 
recent  years.  Reversing  this  trend 
should  be  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
Congress. 

During  the  1970's,  the  United  States 
saved,  on  average,  almost  8  percent  of 
its    national    income.    By    the    mid- 
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1980's— 1985-87— however,  the  average 
savings  rate  had  declined  to  only  2.1 
percent  of  national  income.  Such  a  low 
rate  is  unprecedented  for  periods  of 
economic  expansion,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  all  industrialized 
nations. 

According  to  the  National  Income 
and  Products  Accounts  compiled  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  Ameri- 
cans have  actually  spent  more  than 
they  have  received  in  spendable 
income  in  each  of  the  last  4  years.  In 
1987,  the  truly  personal  component  of 
the  savings  rate  reached  a  low  of  nega 
tive  2.5  percent. 

Senator  Baucus  and  I,  as  the  Senate 
Co-Chairs  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
petitiveness Caucus,  have  been  study 
ing  the  effect  of  our  low  savings  rate 
on  our  ability  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  global  market.  The  budget  defi- 
cit and  overconsumption  by  all  Ameri 
caris  during  the  1980's  have  caused  our 
reliance  of  foreign  investment  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  investment  capital 
necessary  for  our  businesses  and  econ- 
omy to  continue  expanding. 

America's  low  national  savings  rate 
is  directly  related  to  our  large,  unsu.s- 
tainable  budget  and  trade  deficits.  The 
economic  independence  of  America 
continues  to  be  threatened  as  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  the  Federal 
Government  live  beyond  their  means. 
As  long  as  this  trend  continues,  the 
mortgaging  of  American  real  estate. 
factories,  banks,  and  technology  to 
foreign  interests  will  continue. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  this  prob 
lem.  Government  policies  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  to  ensure  they 
encourage  saving  over  consumption  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  Our  attention  should  be 
focused  on  increasing  the  supply  of  do- 
mestic investment  capital,  thus  im- 
proving the  international  competitive- 
ness of  American  businesses  and  con 
tinuing  the  economic  growth  we  have 
experienced  over  the  past  7  years. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  vi- 
tally important  to  take  steps  to  in- 
crease our  savings  rate.  The  most 
direct  method  of  increasing  national 
savings  is  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  which  must  continue  to  be  our 
top  priority. 

In  addition.  Senator  Baucus  and  I 
are  introducing  a  new  type  of  incen- 
tive that  will  help  increase  national 
savings  and  reduce  Federal  debt  owed 
to  foreign  creditors.  Under  our  propos- 
al, the  Federal  Government  would 
issue  higher  yield,  zero-coupon  super 
savings  bonds  [SSB's]  to  encourage 
saving  among  working  men  and 
women. 

These  super  savings  bonds  would  be 
non-negotiable  with  a  maturity  of  12 
years  and  would  be  available  only 
through  payroll  deductions.  SSBs 
could  be  promoted  and  sold,  at  a  dis- 
count, by  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions    in     small     denominations 


ranging  from  $50  to  $500,  with  a  limit 
of  $500  in  face  value  per  worker 
during  any  month.  These  bonds  could 
be  redeemed  at  any  time  after  5  years 
from  the  issuance  date.  When  they  are 
redeemed,  the  accrued  interest  income 
would  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

This  new  type  of  bond  has  several 
features  that  should  encourage  in- 
creased saving.  First.  SSB's  would 
yield  97  percent  of  the  5-year  Treasury 
bond  rate,  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  rate  currently  offered  on  savings 
bonds.  This  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
mcentive  to  all  households,  regardless 
of  tax  bracket,  to  increase  their  saving 
efforts.  Second,  the  use  of  payroll  de- 
ductions should  promote  a  regular  pat- 
tern of  saving,  rather  than  solely  en- 
couraging reshuffling  current  savings. 
Third,  the  introduction  of  these  new 
bonds  could  become  part  of  a  wide- 
spread public  campaign  to  encourage 
increased  saving. 

Currently,  over  47,500  companies 
have  made  payroll  deduction  plans 
available  to  their  employees  for  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  savings  bonds.  In 
1988,  6.6  million  employees  participat- 
ed in  such  plans,  purchasing  savings 
bonds  totaling  over  $3  billion.  I  believe 
our  proposal  will  attract  millions  of 
new  savers  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
new  savings  through  SSB's. 

I  hope  we  can  move  swiftly  on  this 
proposal  and  make  Super  Savings 
Bonds  the  first  step  in  a  national  cam- 
paign to  increase  personal,  corporate, 
and  government  savings.  SSB's  will 
provide  working  men  and  women  with 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  Nation 
regain  its  economic  competitiveness 
and  independence,  while  also  improv- 
ing their  own  financial  security.* 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  designate  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
center  in  Saginaw.  MI,  as  the  'Aleda 
E.  Lutz  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Medical  Center  ":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ALED.A  E.  LUTZ  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETER.ANS 
.AFFAIRS  MEDICAL  CENTER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
heroic  acts  of  Aleda  E.  Lutz.  of  Sagi- 
naw. MI.  who  died  in  the  crash  of  an 
army  transport  plane  during  World 
War  II.  First  Lieutenant  Lutz  was  the 
first  woman  pilot  to  receive  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  warmly  de- 
serves our  recognition.  Today,  along 
with  Senator  Levin.  I  am  proud  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  rename  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal center  in  Saginaw,  MI,  as  the 
Aleda  E.  Lutz  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Medical  Center." 

Commended  by  the  Army  for  ■ex- 
traordinary achievement,"  Lieutenant 
Lutz.  or  •  Lutzy.  "  as  she  was  affection- 
ately known,  distinguished  herself 
through  her  superior  professional  skill 


and  courage.  As  a  member  of  the  802d 
Medical  Air  Evacuation  Squadron,  she 
flew  a  C-47  hospital  plane  on  over  190 
missions,  totaling  more  than  800  flying 
hours.  Lieutenant  Lutz's  bravery  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
known  to  volunteer  for  missions  that 
no  other  pilots  would  attempt.  In 
doing  so,  she  helped  evacuate  some 
3,500  wounded  soldiers  from  war  zones 
during  World  War  II.  Tragically,  Lieu- 
tenant Lutz  died  on  November  1,  1944 
when  her  aircraft  was  caught  in  a  vio- 
lent storm  near  Lyon  in  the  south  of 
France. 

After  serving  in  military  campaigns 
in  Tunisia,  Sicily,  southern  and  central 
Italy,  and  southern  France.  Lieuten- 
ant Lutz's  true  heroism  earned  her  the 
Army's  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
The  official  citation  issued  posthu- 
mously by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  recognized  that  "her  selfless  de- 
votion to  duty  and  outstanding  profi- 
ciency have  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  herself  and  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States." 

Lieutenant  Lutz's  courage,  however, 
has  not  gone  unnoticed.  On  April  8. 
1945,  the  U.S.  Army  hospital  ship,  the 
Aleda  E.  Lutz.  was  commissioned.  This 
16.000  ton  ship  was  the  largest  hospi- 
tal ship  at  sea  at  the  time.  It  could 
care  for  800  patients,  while  carrying  a 
complement  of  18  doctors,  44  nurses, 
and  188  enlisted  attendants. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  hospital  in  Saginaw  has 
been  unofficially  known  as  the  "Aleda 
E.  Lutz  Hospital  "  for  many  years.  In 
July  1949,  the  VA  announced  that  the 
new  hospital  in  Saginaw  would  be 
dedicated  to  Lieutenant  Lutz.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  never  any  official 
designation  of  the  hospital  in  her 
name.  In  reality,  however.  Lieutenant 
Lutz  has  been  associated  with  the  hos- 
pital in  print  until  1975  and,  on  occa- 
sion, the  hospital  is  still  conversation- 
ally discussed  in  her  name.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year 
with  the  support  of  the  entire  Michi- 
gan delegation,  would  not  only  recog- 
nize the  bravery  and  courage  exhibit- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Lutz  during  World 
War  II.  but  would  rectify  the  existing 
situation  by  officially  naming  the 
Saginaw  Medical  Center  after  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  was  dedicat- 
ed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  extend  to 
Lt.  Aleda  E.  Lutz  the  honor  and  recog- 
nition she  deserves  by  supporting  this 
bill  to  redesignate  the  Saginaw  VA 
Medical  Center  in  her  name. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2145 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
center  in  Saginaw.  Michigan,  shall  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Aleda  E.  Lutz  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical 
center  in  any  law.  regulation,  map.  docu 
ment.  record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Aleda  E.  Lutz  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (tor  himself, 
Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  author- 
ity of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  disaster  assistance  loans 
to  small  businesses  in  case  of  disasters 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ECONOMIC  INJDRY  DISASTER 
LOANS  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  allow  all  American  small  busi- 
nesses to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
establish  eligibility  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administrations  Economic  Injury 
Disaster  Loans  [EIDL]  Program.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Conrad  and  Sen- 
ator Baucus  join  me  in  seeking  a  legis- 
lative remedy  to  an  SBA  policy  that  is 
fundamentally  unfair  in  its  treatment 
of  rural  small  businesses  affected  by 
drought. 

The  problem  this  legislation  address- 
es is  simple.  Under  current  law.  all 
small  businesses  suffering  losses  in  a 
federally  declared  disaster  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  SBA  economic  injury  dis- 
aster loans.  However,  in  the  case  of 
drought.  SBA  administrators  have  de- 
clared that  a  business  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  its  losses  are  directly 
related  to  the  drought's  impact  on  ag- 
riculture. 

What  does  this  mean  in  real  life?  In 
South  Dakota,  which  is  entering  its 
third  consecutive  year  of  drought,  a 
feed  operator  could  apply  for  SBA  as- 
sistance, but  a  marina  operator  on  the 
Missouri  River,  whose  boat  ramps 
have  been  left  on  a  mud  flat  200  yards 
for  the  river's  edge  by  drought, 
cannot. 

Was  it  Congress'  intent  in  establish- 
ing the  SBA  Economic  Injury  Disaster 
Loan  Program  that  in  the  case  of 
drought  alone  a  small  business's  losses 
must  be  directly  attributable  to  a  sec- 
ondary factor  beyond  the  natural  dis- 
aster itself?  I  think  not. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  not  create  a  new  program. 
It  does  not  expand  the  scope  of  an  ex- 
isting program.  It  does  not  authorize 
additional  expenditures  for  an  existing 
program.  All  it  does  is  clarify  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  all  small 
businesses  be  able  to  apply  for  SBA 
economic  injury  disaster  loans  if  they 
are  affected  by  a  federally  declared 
disaster,  whether  that  disaster  by  fire, 
flood,  tornado  or  drought. 


Mr.  President,  many  regions  of  the 
country  have  been  devastated  by  ex- 
tended drought  conditions  during 
recent  years.  South  Dakota  and  many 
of  her  sister  States  in  the  Great  Plains 
are  entering  a  third  consecutive  year 
of  drought— a  condition  that  is  begin- 
ning to  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  rural 
life  in  the  region. 

Most  Americans  see  drought  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  agriculture  and 
consumer  prices.  Television  brings  us 
vivid  snap  shots  of  hard  times  on  the 
farm  and  warnings  of  what  we  might 
expect  in  the  way  of  price  increases  at 
the  grocery  store.  What  they  often 
don't  see  is  the  devastating  impact 
drought  can  have  on  another  segment 
of  rural  society,  mainstreet  businesses. 

Extended  drought  disrupts  normal 
economic  activity  for  all  rural  enter- 
prises. In  South  Dakota,  for  example, 
3  years  of  drought  has  severely  affect- 
ed all  forms  of  commerce.  Contractors, 
merchants,  and  river-based  industries 
have  all  been  hurt  by  the  disaster. 
With  water  levels  on  the  Missouri 
River  25  feet  lower  than  normal,  much 
business  activity  has  ground  to  a  virtu- 
al halt. 

Rural  businesses  in  South  Dakota, 
seeing  no  end  to  this  cycle  of  drought, 
wonder  whether  they  can  last  another 
full  year.  They  ask  whether  any  gov- 
ernment program  exist  that  may  be 
able  to  help  them  through  this  disas- 
ter. The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gram on  the  books  that  could  provide 
loans  to  businesses  that  suffer  eco- 
nomic losses  from  federally  declared 
disasters,  but  program  administrators 
have  decided,  unilaterally,  not  to  im- 
plement it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  representing  a  State 
that  had  two  different  of  Federal  dis- 
asters declared  in  1  year.  First,  most  of 
the  counties  in  my  State  were  declared 
drought  disaster  areas.  Later,  fires 
consumed  vast  forests  in  the  beautiful 
Black  Hills,  prompting  yet  another 
Federal  disaster  declaration.  While 
economic  injury  disaster  loans  were 
available  to  small  businesses  for  both 
disasters.  1  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  explaining  to  my  constitu- 
ents why  all  small  businesses  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  if  they  had 
losses  related  to  the  fire,  but  that  only 
those  enterprises  that  could  establish 
that  their  losses  were  directly  related 
to  agriculture  could  receive  loans  for 
drought. 

This  double  standard  is  nothing  less 
than  sheer  discrimination.  A  Federal 
disaster  is  a  Federal  disaster.  Econom- 
ic losses  from  a  disaster  are  counted  in 
the  same  dollars.  As  long  as  we  offer  a 
program  for  economic  assistance  to 
small  businesses  in  disaster  areas,  we 
should  not  tolerate  overt  discrimina- 
tion by  the  administering  Federal 
agency. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  increase  the 
funds  we  expend  yearly  for  economic 


injury  disaster  loans.  I  am  just  calling 
on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ensur- 
ing that  all  small  businesses  affected 
by  federally  declared  disasters  are 
treated  equitably.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  do  just  that.« 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cochran): 

S.  2147.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 

agricultural  trade  programs,   and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  PROMOTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Cochran  of  Mississip- 
pi, in  introducing  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Promotion  Act  of  1990. 

The  growth  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural sector  depends  on  its  ability  to 
sell  our  products  in  overseas  markets. 
To  help  in  that  effort.  Congress  has 
enacted  several  policy  tools  to  help 
our  agricultural  producers  develop 
new  markets  and  to  counter  heavy 
export  subsidies,  especially  those  of 
the  European  community. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Marketing  which 
heard  testimony  that  the  European 
Community  spends  10  times  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  on  agri- 
cultural export  subsidies.  The  Commu- 
nity will  repay  their  exporters  any 
amount  necessary  to  win  markets  by 
selling  at  a  loss. 

The  1985  Food  Security  Act  enacted 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
[EEP]  which  awards  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  certificates  for  sur- 
plus stocks  to  United  States  exporters 
in  order  to  help  them  counter  the  Eu- 
ropean subsidies.  The  program  has 
been  a  success.  A  recent  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  study  attributed 
one-third  of  our  increased  grain  ex- 
ports to  the  EEP.  This  legislation  re- 
authorizes the  EEP  and  other  impor- 
tant agricultural  trade  programs. 

Specifically,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill: 

Reauthorize  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program  [EEP]  at  an  increased 
funding  level  of  $1  billion  and  specifi- 
cally provide  for  transportation  costs 
to  be  included  in  the  bonus  level;  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  for  the 
GSM  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram under  which  USDA  guarantees 
commercial  loans  for  the  sale  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  from  $5  to  $7  bil- 
lion; set  higher  standards  for  foreign- 
owned  banks  to  become  eligible  GSM 
lenders;  require  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  content  of  GSM-financed  ship- 
ments to  be  grown  or  raised  in  the 
United  States;  establish  a  revolving 
loan  fund  to  offer  blended  credit  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  developing 
democracies  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  commodities;  reauthor- 
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ize  the  Targeted  Export  Assistance 
[TEA]  and  Cooperator  market  devel- 
opment programs  with  tighter  guide- 
lines to  ensure  accountability  and  effi- 
ciency; continue  the  antiembargo  and 
contract  sanctity  provisions  of  the 
1985  Food  Security  Act;  reauthorize 
the  Cottonseed  Oil  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [COAP]  and  the  Sunflower  Oil 
Assistance  Program  [SOAP];  expand 
existing  programs  to  allow  for  two-way 
exchange  of  agribusinessmen.  re- 
searchers, and  producers  to  and  from 
developing  democracies  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate increased  agricultural  trade. 

The  trade  title  of  the  1990  farm  bill 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  I  believe  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
deserve  strong  consideration. 

Failing  to  take  a  strong  stand  for 
export  programs  in  the  new  farm  bill 
would  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal  to 
our  competitors  while  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  GATT  negotiations.  We 
must  send  our  competitors  a  strong 
signal  that  U.S.  agriculture  is  in  the 
market  to  stay.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  support 
this  legislation  that  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  our  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assernbted. 
StX   I.SHOKTTITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  nted  as  the    Agricultural 
Trade  Promotion  Act  of  1990'  . 
SEC.  2.  TABLE  OK  ( (INTENTS 

Sec.  101.  Agricultural  Trade  Policy  of  the 

United  Stales. 
Sec.  102.  Purpose  of  Act 
Sec.  103.  Export  Enhancement  Program. 
Sec.    104.   Targeted   Export   Assistance   Pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  105.  Cooperator  Program. 
Sec.     106.    Export    Credit    Guarantee    Pro 

grams. 
Sec.  107.  Cottonseed  Oil  and  Sunflower  Oil 

Exports. 
Sec.  108.  Discretionary  Marketing  Loan  for 

Wheat  and  Peed  Grains. 
Sec.  109.  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolv 

ing  Fund. 
Sec.     110.     Blended    Credit     Program     for 

Emerging  Democracies. 
Sec.   111.  Agricultural  Fellowship  Program 

for   Middle    Income   Countries 

and  Emerging  Democracies. 
Sec.  112.  Amendments  to  Parmer-to- Parmer 

Program. 
Sec.    113.  Contract  Sanctity   and   Producer 

Embargo  Protection. 

SEC.   1»1.  .AGRKTLTrR.AI.  TK.At)E   POLIO    (IK  THK 
INITED  .><T.4TK>i 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

( 1 )  to  provide,  through  all  possible  means, 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  for 
export  at  competitive  prices,  with  full  assur 
ance  of  quality  and  reliability  of  supply; 

(2)  to  support  the  principle  of  free  trade 
and  the  promotion  of  fair  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products: 


'3)  to  aggressively  counter  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices  using  all  available  means,  in- 
cluding export  promotion  programs  and,  if 
necessary.  re.st  net  Ions  on  LJnited  States  im- 
ports of  foreign  agricultural  commodities 
and  their  products  as  a  means  to  encourage 
fairer  trade:  and 

<4)  to  remove  foreign  policy  constraints  to 
maximize  United  Stales  economic  interests 
through  agricultural  trade. 

nK(     \»2.  PI  RPdSK  (IK  A(T 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  increase 
the  profitability  of  farming  and  to  increase 
opportunities  for  United  States  farms  and 
agricultural  enterprises  by— 

(1)  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  agricultural 
trade  program  implementation;  and 

(2»  improving  the  competitivene.ss  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  in  the  world  market. 

SK(     lii.l   E.M'ORT  ENHAN(  KMKNT  PK(I(.RAM 

(a)  Evidence  of  Sales  Contracts:  Cost  of 
Freight. -Sub.section  ibi  of  section  1127  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended— 

1 1 1  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •:■: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;■  ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections— 

(6)  shall  require  the  United  States  ex- 
porter, user,  or  processor,  or  eligible  foreign 
purchaser,  as  applicable,  to  submit  evidence 
of  the  sales  contract  that  is  the  basis  of  Ihe 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  section 
prior  to  submitting  bids  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  program  established  under  this 
section; 

■■(7)  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  verify  the  existence  of  sales  con- 
tracts referred  to  in  paragraph  (6);  and 

"(8)  shall  lake  in  consideration  the  cost  of 
freight  from  the  United  States  to  designat- 
ed points  of  entry  in  other  nations." 

(b)  Reauthorization  Section  1127(h)  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended 
by  striking  out  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1995 

ic)  Funding  Levels  -Section  1127(i)  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    1990"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  1990";  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1995";  and 

(3 1  by  striking  out  "$.500,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    5.000.000.000". 
sK(     nil    t\R(;eteii  export   assistan(  k   pro- 

(.RAM 

lai  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  1124(a)  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736sia)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "through 
1995" 

lb)  Section  1124(c)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  revised  to  read  as  follows— 

(c)  In  providing  export  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  or  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  las  applicable)  shall— 
(1)  provide  export  assistance  on  a  priori- 
ty basis  in  the  case  of— 

"'A)  agricultural  commodities  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  has  been  a  favorable 
decision  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974;  or 

"(B)  agricultural  commodities  for  which 
exports  have  been  adversely  affected,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary,  by  rataliatory  ac- 
tions related  to  a  favorable  decision  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

"(2)  consider  the  participant  organiza- 
tion's prior  export  promotion  experience: 


(3)  consider  the  participant  organiza- 
tion's ability  to  adequately  develop,  super- 
vise and  execute  program  activities;  and 

■■(4)  consider  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
third  parties  in  the  foreign  country  will  con- 
tribute to  the  program  undertaken  by  the 
participant  organization  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

ic)  Section  1124  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof— 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  only  provide 
export  assistance  under  this  section  to  orga- 
nizations consisting  of  producers  or  proces- 
sors of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  provide— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  specific  program  ac- 
tivity involving  such  organization  that  is 
funded  under  this  section,  contributions  in 
cash  equal  to  at  least  five  (5)  percent  of  all 
generic  program  activity  costs  incurred  in 
such  specific  program  carried  out  under  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  specific  program  ac- 
tivity involving  such  organization  and  a 
branded  product  promotion  that  is  funded 
ur.der  this  section,  reimbursement  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  cash 
equal  to  at  least  fifty  (50)  percent  of  all 
branded  program  activity  costs. " 

"<e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  an  evaluation  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  received  under  this 
section  by  each  recipient  of  such  funds. 
Such  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  no  later 
than  15  months  after  the  initial  provision  of 
such  funds  to  the  participant  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  established  using  funds  under 
this  section  in  developing  or  maintaining 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  whether  assistance 
under  this  section  is  necessary  to  maintain 
such  market: 

"(3)  a  thorough  accounting  of  the  expend- 
iture by  the  participant  of  funds  provided 
under  this  section.  ". 

se(    io.v  t  (hiperator  procham 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  cooperator  market  development 
program  of  the  Foreing  Agricultural  Service 
should  be  continued  to  help  develop  new 
markets  and  expand  and  maintain  existing 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities, using  nonprofit  agricultural  trade 
organizations  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable: 

(2)  such  cooperator  program  should  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  no  less  than  $40,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991,  through  September  30,  1995; 
and 

(3)  in  carrying  out  such  cooperator  pro- 
gram, the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
should  give  a  high  priority  to  market  devel- 
opment in  Eastern  European. 

SE<    III*  export  (  redit  (;i  ara:stee  pro(;rams. 

(a)  Short-Term  Export  Credit  Guran- 
tees. 

(1)  Considerations— In  making  available 
any  guarantees  of  the  repayment  of  credit 
extended  on  terms  of  up  to  3  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  export  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  take  into  account— 

(A)  the  credit  needs  of  countries  that  are 
potential  purchasers  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports: 
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<B)  the  creditworthiness  of  such  coun- 
tries; and 

(C)  whether  the  availability  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  guarantees  will  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  United 
States  agricultural  exports  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

(2)  Minimum  AMouNTs-The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1991,  through  September  30,  1995,  not 
less  than  $7,000,000,000  in  credit  guarantees 
under  its  export  credit  guarantee  program 
for  short-term  credit  (up  to  3  years)  ex- 
tended to  finance  the  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof. 

(3)  Limitation  on  Origination  Fee— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  not  charge  an 
origination  fee  with  respect  to  any  credit 
guarantee  transaction  under  its  export 
credit  guarantee  program  for  short-term 
credit  (GSM-102)  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one  percent  of  the  credit  extended 
under  the  trarusaction. 

(b)  Intermediate-Term  Export  Credit 
Guarantees— Paragraph  (10)  of  section  4(b) 
of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C. 
1707a(b)(10))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  ": 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof":": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B>.  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1991,  through  September  30. 
1995,  not  less  than  $750,000". 

(c)  Eligibility  of  Certain  Commodities. 

(1)  Domestic  Content  Requirement— 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  exports  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  shall  be  eligible  for  short-  or 
intermediate-term  export  credit  guarantees 
provided  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion if  at  least  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  used  to  produce 
the  commodity  being  exported  is  derived 
from  agricultural  commo(iitics  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Inability  to  monitor— The  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  may  require  any 
export  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities to  be  composed  entirely  of  United 
States  product  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
short-  or  intermediate-term  export  credit 
guarantees  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration determines  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  monitor  the  export  of  such  commodity  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  domestic  con- 
tent of  such  agricultural  commodity  because 
any  of  the  following  conditions  exist; 

(A)  The  commodity  is  a  bulk  commodity 
that  is  not  commonly  stored  identity  pre- 
served and  is  often  blended  with  commod- 
ities produced  outside  the  United  States. 

<B)  The  commodity  is  a  blend  of  commod- 
ities produced  in  both  the  United  States  and 
outside  the  United  States  that  was  produced 
under  a  procedure  that  does  not  make  the 
percentage  of  domestic  content  of  such 
product  easily  verifiable. 

(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
determines  that  the  domestic  content  of  a 
particular  export  shipment  or  of  a  particu- 
lar type  of  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities is  not  practicable  to  verify. 

(3)  Limitation  or  Percentage  Covered  by 
Guarantee— Any  export  credit  guarantee 
made  available  with  respect  to  the  export  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  that  is  not  com- 
posed of  commodities  produced  entirely  in 


the  United  States  may  not  cover  any  por- 
tion of  the  exported  commodity  that  was  de 
rived    from    agricultural    commodities    pro- 
duced outside  the  United  Slates. 
Id)  Eligible  Banks. 

(1)  Guidelines— The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
set  of  guidelines  governing  the  eligibility  of 
United  States  banks  to  negotiate  letters  of 
credit  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  short-  or  intermedi- 
ate-term export  credit  guarantee  program 
and  shall  maintain  a  list  of  such  eligible 
banks. 

(2)  Considerations— In  establishing  the 
guidelines  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  ensure  that 
participating  banks— 

I  A)  are  in  sound  fiscal  condition: 
iB)  have  sufficient  experience  in  transac- 
tions of  the  type  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and 

(C)  are  not  a  branch,  agency,  subsidiary, 
or  home  office  of  the  foreign  bank  issuing 
the  letter  of  credit  or  a  branch,  agency  or 
subsidiary  of  any  other  bank  headquartered 
in  the  same  country  as  the  foreign  bank  is- 
suing the  letter  of  credit. 

.sE(      hi:    KITTdNSEEl)  (111.  AND  Sl'NKLOWER  Oil. 
EXPORTS 

Section  301(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  IS  amended  by  striking 

and  September  30.  1990,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    through  September  30,  1995,". 

SE(     HIS    DISC  RETIONAR>    MARKETINC   LOAN   KOR 
WHEAT  AND  KEEI)  (JRAIN.S 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imple- 
ments a  program  for  the  1991  through  1995 
crops  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  under  which  produc- 
ers of  such  crops  are  allowed  to  repay  price 
support  loans  for  such  crops  at  less  than  the 
original  loan  rate,  the  Secretary  shall  allow 
such  producers  to  repay  such  price  support 
loans  at  the  lower  of— 

( 1)  the  loan  rate:  or 

(2)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  of 
such  crops,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

SE(     KMI   ACRUI  LTIHAI.  EXPORT  CREIHT  REVOl.V 
IN(;  KIND 

Section  4(d)(6)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(d)(6))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1990"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1995". 

SE<     IK)   BLENDED  (REDIT  PROCJRAM  KOR  EMERC 
IN(;  DE-MOCRACIES. 

(a)  Special  Program  for  Emerging  Democ- 
racies.—The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  carry  out  a  program  under  which 
commercial  export  credit  guarantees  are 
blended  with  direct  credits  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fective rate  of  interest  on  export  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  hereof  to  countries  that  have 
begun  the  transformation  of  their  system  of 
government  from  a  nonrepresentative  type 
of  government  to  a  representative  democra- 
cy, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Funding. 

( 1 )  Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund.- The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  carry 
out  the  program  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991,  through  September  30, 
1995,  through  funds  made  available  under 
the  agricultural  export  credit  revolving  fund 
(7  U.S.C.  1707a(d)). 

(2)  Limitation  on  Amount.— The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  not  make 
more  than  $250,000,000  in  blended  credit 
under  this  section  available  in  any  of  the 


fiscal    years    ending    September    30,    1991, 
through  September  30.  1995. 

SE(  III  ACRKl  I.Tl  RAI.  KELU)WSHIP  PR<M:RAM 
KOR  MIDDLE  INCOME  COl  NTRIES 
AND  EMER(;iN<;  DEM<KRACIES 

la)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  establish  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  middle  income  countries  and 
emerging  democracies  (the  "Cochran  Fel- 
lowship Program")  to  provide  fellowships  to 
persons  from  eligible  countries  who  sr>ecial- 
ize  in  agriculture  for  study  in  the  United 
States. 

lb)  Eligible  Countries.— Countries  that 
meet  the  following  requirements  shall  be  el- 
igible to  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

1 1 )  A  country  that  has  developed  economi- 
cally to  the  point  where  it  no  longer  quali- 
fies for  bilateral  foreign  aid  assistance  from 
the  United  States  because  its  per  capita 
income  level  exceeds  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  such  assistance  programs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "middle-income"  coun- 
try); 

(2)  A  middle  income  country  that  has 
never  qualified  for  bilateral  foreign  aid  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  but  with 
respect  to  which  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  including  technical 
assistance  and  training,  would  provide 
mutual  benefits  to  such  country  and  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  A  country  that  has  recently  begun  the 
transformation  of  its  system  of  government 
from  a  non-representative  type  of  govern- 
ment to  a  representative  democracy  and 
that  is  encouraging  democratic  institution 
building,  and  the  cultural  values,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  of  democratic  plu- 
ralism. 

(O  Purpose  of  the  Fellowships.— Fellow- 
ships under  this  section  shall  be  provided  in 
order  to  allow  the  recipients  to  gain  knowl- 
edge and  skills  that  will— 

1 1 )  assist  eligible  countries  to  develop  agri- 
cultural systems  necessary  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  their  domestic  populations;  and 

(2)  strengthen  and  enhance  trade  linkages 
between  eligible  countries  and  agricultural 
interests  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Individuals  Who  May  Receive  Fel- 
lowships.—The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
expertise  of  United  States  agricultu.-al  coun- 
selors, trade  officers,  and  commodity  trade 
promotion  groups  working  in  participating 
countries  to  help  identify  program  candi- 
dates from  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  those  countries 

le)  Program  Implementation.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  other  United  States 
Government  agencies.  United  States  univer- 
sities, and  the  private  agribusiness  sector,  as 
appropriate,  to  design  and  administer  train- 
ing programs  to  accomplish  the  program  ob- 
jectives. 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  fund- 
ing to  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  section,  except  that  the  amount 
of  such  funds  shall  not  exceed; 

(1)  for  eligible  countries  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  ib)(l).  3.000,000 
dollars: 

(2)  for  eligible  countries  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  ib)(2),  2,000,000 
dollars:  and 

(3)  for  eligible  countries  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(3),  5,000,000 
dollars. 

(g)  Complementary  Funds— When  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  it 
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IS  advisable  in  furtherance  of  proRram  pur 
poses,  the  Secretary  may  accept  money, 
funds,  property,  and  services  of  every  kind 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise. 
and  may.  in  any  manner,  dispose  of  all  such 
holdings  and  use  the  receipts  generated 
from  such  disposition  as  general  program 
funds  under  this  section.  All  funds  so  desig- 
nated for  the  program  established  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex 
pended. 

SK<       ll;!     A.MKNnMKVTS    TO    K  \K>1KK-Tn-KAKMKK 
HR(M.KAM. 

Section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended" 

(1)  in  subsection  lai.  by  striking  "friendly 
developing  countries"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tnereof  fnendl.N  developing  countries, 
middle-income  countries  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion Ulcbi  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Pro- 
motion Act  of  19901  and  newly  emerging  de- 
mocracies las  defined  m  section  111(b)  of 
such  Act  >": 

(2)  in  subsection  laK  1 1  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  agricultural  sys- 
tems" after    farmers, ';  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  marketing  oper 
ations"  after    farming ': 

(3i  in  subsection  (aH2),  by  striking  "and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ,  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  the  private  agribusi- 
ness community ';  and 

(41  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  every 
thing  beginning  with  "private  nonprofit" 
through  United  States"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  private  agribusiness  and  non- 
profit farm  organizations  in  the  exchange  of 
agribusiness  leaders,  farm  youth,  and  farm 
leaders  with  developing  and  middle  income 
countries,  and  emerging  democracies  and  in 
the  training  of  farmers  and  agricultural 
marketers  of  such  countries  within  the" 

SKI     111  (ONTKX(TS\N(TIT>    \S|)  I'KllOt  t  KK  KM 
H\K(,<i  I'KOTKlTlnS 

It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States- 

(Ij  to  foster  and  encourage  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
of  such  commodities; 

<2)  not  to  restrict  or  limit  the  export  of 
such  Commodities  and  products  except 
under  the  most  compelling  circumstances: 

(Ji  thit  any  prohibition  or  limitation  on 
the  expert  of  such  commodities  or  products 
should  be  imposed  only  in  time  of  a  national 
emt-rgency  declared  by  the  President  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act;  and 

(4)  that  contracts  for  the  export  of  such 
commodities  or  products  entered  Into  before 
the  imposition  of  any  prohibition  or  limita 
tion  on  the  export  of  such  commodities  or 
prc'ducts  shoiild  not  be  abrogated  • 

•  Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
join  mv  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  S  *nator  Boren,  in  intro- 
ducing ti.e  Ai.;ricultural  Trade  Promo 
tion  Act  of  i9j0.  a  bill  to  assist  the  De- 
partment vl  Agriculture  in  trade  pro- 
gram implemfniation  and  to  improve 
U.S.  agricultural  competitiveness  in 
world  marketo. 

Export  and  m  .rket  development  pro- 
grams play  a  ^icnificant  role  in  in- 
creasing farm  rx  ports  and  expanding 
the  U.S.  produ  tioi;  base.  This  legisla- 
tion will  rea  ithi;  ...e  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program.  Export  Credit 
[GSM  programs!.  Tacgeted  Export  As 
sistance.  and  the  <  ooperator  Program. 


An  aggre.ssive  agricultural  trade 
policy  is  important  to  the  success  and 
pro.sperity  of  production  agriculture  in 
the  United  States.  In  1988,  American 
farmers  sold  148  million  metric  tons  of 
farm  products  valued  at  $35  billion. 
This  was  the  highest  volume  in  5 
years.  Last  years  estimated  export 
sales  are  valued  at  almost  $40  billion. 

Foreign  markets  are  especially  im- 
portant to  Mississippians.  since  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  cash  value  of  prod- 
ucts from  Mississippi  farms  are  mar- 
keted through  export  channels.  Last 
year,  Mississippi's  share  of  farm 
market  exports  was  $610  million. 
Cotton  accounted  for  over  40  percent 
of  these  export  sales,  while  soybeans, 
soybean  products,  rice,  and  poultry  ac- 
counted for  nearly  50  percent. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  61  percent  of  the  1989 
cotton  crop  will  be  exported  and  that 
over  50  percent  of  the  rice  crop  and  30 
percent  of  the  soybean  crop  will  be 
marketed  overseas. 

This  legislation  provides  commercial 
export  credit  guarantees  to  reduce  the 
effective  rate  of  interest  on  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  to  emerging 
democratic  nations  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  bill  also  includes  these  fledgling 
democracies  in  the  Middle  Income 
Countries  program,  which  is  designed 
to  assist  middle-income  countries  to 
develop  their  agricultural  economies. 
Both  the  export  credit  gttarantees  and 
the  MIC  program  should  expand  our 
trade  opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  complement  our  other  efforts  to 
build  democracy  and  stability  in  that 
region. 

I  hope  Senators  will  join  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  to  maintain  a 
strong  agricultural  trade  policy  for  the 
United  States.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
.self  and  Mr.  Bond): 

S.  2148.  A  bill  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  certain  politically  active  or- 
ganizations that  are  linked  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office,  to  require 
that  contributions  to  .separate  political 
organizations  that  are  linked  to  such 
candidates  be  treated  as  direct  contri- 
butions  to   the  candidate,   to   restrict 

bundling  "  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  POLITICALLY  ACTIVE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  marked  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Our  Nation,  and 
the  Congress,  have  perservered 
through  difficult  times,  and  tri- 
umphed over  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges. Our  predecessors  have  be- 
queathed to  us  a  proud  tradition  of 
leadership  and  public  service. 

The  American  people,  however,  are 
losing  faith  in  this  institution,  and 
that  endangers  this  great  legacy. 
Much  of  that  is  the  result  or  loss  of 


confidence  in  the  system  used  to  elect 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Not  only  do  the  people  believe  a  98 
percent  reelection  rate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  unacceptable,  they 
believe  that  the  campaign  system  is 
controlled  by  special  interests  seeking 
special  favors. 

The  activities  and  statements  of 
Charles  Keating.  Jr..  head  of  the 
failed  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan,  have 
been  dramatic,  recent  examples  of 
why  the  system  is  being  questioned 
and  why  we  should  pursue  campaign 
reform. 

We  should  address  these  problems. 
However,  if  we  are  to  effectively  ad- 
dress the  problems  raised  by  the  Keat- 
ing controversy,  we  must  avoid  the 
partisan  posturing  that  went  on  last 
year  and  agree  to  a  bill  specifically  de- 
signed to  prevent  abuses  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  campaign  finance 
laws.  The  Keating  problem  should  be 
clearly  understood  and  not  misrepre- 
sented in  order  to  advance  unrelated 
agendas. 

Mr.  President,  several  special  inter- 
est groups  are  hoping  to  use  this  situa- 
tion to  advance  their  own  legislative 
agenda,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  particular  problem.  For  example. 
Federal  PAC  contributions  were  not 
even  involved  in  Mr.  Keating"s  prac- 
tices, so  changing  what  PAC's  can  do 
should  be  debated,  but  not  because  of 
the  Keating  issue.  Similarly,  spending 
limits  would  have  no  impact  on  Keat- 
ing. Most  of  Keating's  activities  in- 
volved donations  of  huge  chunks  of 
corporate  cash  to  a  candidate's  affili- 
ated voter  registration  organization  or 
to  a  candidate's  State-based  political 
action  committee.  In  fact,  spending 
limits  will  only  encourage  Keating- 
type  contributors— in  the  form  of  large 
and  undisclosed  contributions  to  vari- 
ous party  accounts  and  special  interest 
organizations. 

In  Presidential  elections,  expendi- 
ture limits  have  corrupted  the  system 
by  putting  a  premium  on  evasive  cam- 
paign finance  tactics.  Mr.  Keating's 
methods,  which  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  congressional  watchdogs,  are  com- 
monplace in  the  Presidential  system, 
which  is  governed  by  spending  limits. 
In  fact,  these  evasive  tactics  are  en- 
couraged by  spending  limits.  To  repeat 
this  mistake  would  not  respond  to  the 
Keating  problem  and  would  be  an  act 
of  bad  faith  by  Congress  in  response 
to  a  serious  campaign  finance  crisis. 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  di- 
rectly addresses  the  practices  which 
have  been  criticized  in  the  Keating 
controversy.  What  are  those  prob- 
lems? There  are  three. 

First,  this  legislation  will  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  to  any  organization 
which  devotes  part  or  all  of  its  budget 
to  voter  registration  or  other  cam- 
paign activities  and  involves  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  Federal  candidate  in 


soliciting  contributions  for  such  orga- 
nization. Mr.  Keating  provided 
$850,000  in  corporate  money  to  a  tax- 
exempt  voter  registration  organization 
after  being  solicited  by  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  don't  think  that  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  should  be  so- 
liciting funds  for  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions which  benefit  them  politically.  It 
creates  an  appearance  of  special  inter- 
est influence  and  it  makes  a  mockery 
of  our  campaign  finance  system. 

Second,  the  bill  will  impose  Federal 
limits  and  disclosure  on  contributions 
to  any  State  PAC  or  political  organiza- 
tion which  directly  influences  Federal 
elections.  Mr.  Keating  gave  $200,000  in 
corporate  money  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  using  State-level  political  organiza- 
tions as  an  evasive  tactic  to  avoid  the 
Federal  election  laws. 

Third,  the  bill  restricts  Keating-style 
'bundling"  operations.  While  entirely 
legal,  this  practice  is  one  which  most 
observers  agree  warrants  further  re- 
striction and  I  have  used  the  bundling 
provision  language  contained  in  S. 
1727,  President  Bush's  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  proposal— a  package 
that  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  earlier 
this  year  with  Senators  Dole,  Simp- 
son, and  McCain. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  are 
targeted  directly  at  the  practices  that 
have  been  criticized  in  the  Keating 
controversy.  My  bill  will  not  dip  into 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  to  pay  for  our 
campaigns.  It  will  not  restrict  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  support  the  can- 
didate of  their  choice,  or  favor  one  po- 
litical party  over  the  other.  This  bill  is 
a  simple,  direct,  and  balanced  response 
to  the  problem  and  will  help  restore 
Congress'  reputation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  of  my  legislation  be  pro- 
vided at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DENIAL  OK  TAX-EXE.MPT  STATIS  EOR 
CERTAIN  POLITICALLY  AtTIVE  ORGA 
NIZATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  tax)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (m)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(n)  Denial  or  Tax-Exempt  Status  fob 
Certain  Politically  Active  Organiza- 
tions.— 

••<1)  In  general.— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  exempt  from  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  if— 

"(A)  such  organization  devotes  any  of  its 
operating  budget  to— 

■•(i)  voter  registration  or  get-out-the-vote 
campaigms;  or 

■(ii)  participation  or  intervention  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  public  office:  and 


"(B)  a  candidate,  or  an  authorized  com- 
mittee of  a  candidate,  has— 

'■(i)  solicited  contributions  to.  or  on  behalf 
of.  such  organizations:  and 

"(ii)  the  solicitation  is  made  in  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  with,  or  at  the 
request  of.  such  organization. 

"(2)  Candidate  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  suljsection— 

"(A)  In  general —the  term  candidate'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(2)). 

"(B)  Members  of  congress.— The  term 
candidate'  shall  include  any  Senator  or 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  unless— 

"(i)  the  date  for  filing  for  nomination,  or 
election  to,  such  Office  has  passed  and  such 
individual  has  not  so  filed,  and 

"(ii)  such  individual  is  not  otherwise  a 
candidate  described  in  subparagraph  (A),". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to  solicita- 
tions or  suggestions  by  candidates  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
se(  2  ( ontribitions  to  certain  politk  al. 
or(;anizations  maintained  by  a 
candidate 

(a)  Contributions  by'  Persons  in  General 

AND    by    MULTICANDIDATE    POLITICAL    COMMIT- 

TEES  — (1)  Section  315(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate and  his  authorized  political  commit- 
tees "  and  inserting  "candidate,  a  candidate's 
authorized  political  committees,  and  any  po- 
litical organizations  (other  than  authorized 
committees)  maintained  by  a  candidate.". 

(2)  Section  315(a)(2)(A)  of  the  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
■candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees" and  inserting  "candiclate.  a  candi- 
date's authorized  political  committees,  and 
any  political  organizations  (other  than  au- 
thorized committees)  maintained  by  a  candi- 
date. ". 

(3)  Section  315(a)  of  the  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)(A) 
and  (2)(A).  the  term  political  organization 
maintained  by  a  candidate'  means  any  non- 
Federal  political  action  committee.  non-Fed- 
eral multicandidate  political  committee,  or 
any  other  form  of  political  organization  reg- 
ulated under  State  law  which  is  not  a  politi- 
cal committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local 
political  party— 

"(A)  that  is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections: 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicit- 
ed a  contribution.". 

(b)  CoNTRiBtrrioNS  by  National  Banks. 
Corporations,  and  Labor  Organizations.— 
(1)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441b(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "candidate,  cam- 
paign committee"  and  inserting  "candidate, 
political  organization  (other  than  an  au- 
thorized committee)  maintained  by  a  candi- 
date, campaign  committee,". 

(2)  Section  316(b)  of  the  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  441b(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 
the  term  political  organization  maintained 
by  a  candidate'  means  any  non-Pederal  po- 


litical suction  committee.  non-Pederal  multi- 
candidate  political  committee,  or  any  other 
form  of  political  organization  regulated 
under  State  law  which  is  not  a  political  com- 
mittee of  a  national.  State,  or  local  political 
party: 

(A)  that  is  set  up  by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  a 
candidate  and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections: 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicit- 
ed a  contribution.". 

(c)  Date  of  Application.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  contributions  described  in  section 
315  and  316  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a  and  441b)  made  In 
response  to  solicitations  made  after  January 
24.  1990. 

SK(     .1    (ONTRIBITIONS  THROIGH   INTEKMEDIAR 
IKS  AND  (  ONDl  ITS 

Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(8)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  contributions  made  by  a  person, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  including  contri- 
butions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to 
such  candidate: 

"(B)  in  all  cases  where  contributions  are 
made  by  a  person  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly to  or  on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate 
through  an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the  in- 
termediary or  conduit  shall  report  the  origi- 
nal source  and  the  intended  recipient  of 
such  contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  intended  recipient:  and 

"lO  no  conduit  or  intermediary  shall  de- 
liver or  arrange  to  have  delivered  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  2  persons  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  same  employer  or  members 
of  the  same  lat>or  organization.". 

Section-by-Section  Summary 
Section  1:  Denies  the  lax-exempt  status  of 
any  organization  which:  (1)  devotes  part  or 
all  of  its  operating  budget  to  voter  registra- 
tion, get-out-the-vote  campaigns  or  other 
political  campaign  activities:  and  (2)  has  a 
candidate  soliciting  contributions  to.  or  on 
behalf  of.  such  organization.  The  solicita- 
tion must  be  made  with  organization's  coop- 
eration or  knowledge. 

Section  2:  Imposes  federal  limits  on  con- 
tributions to  state  political  organizations 
maintained  by  a  member  of  Congress  or  fed- 
eral candidate  for  office.  A  contribution  to 
such  sm  organization  would  be  treated  as  a 
contribution  to  a  candidate's  federal  cam- 
paign committee  if:  ( 1 )  it  is  a  non-federal  po- 
litical organization  regulated  under  state 
law  and  is  not  a  political  psuty  committee: 
(2)  the  organization  is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  and  it  engages  in  political  ac- 
tivity which  directly  influences  federal  elec- 
tions: and  (2)  a  federal  candidate  or  Meml)er 
of  Congress  has  solicited  a  contribution  for 
such  political  organization. 

Section  3:  Imposes  further  restrictions  on 
"bundling"  activities.  This  language  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bundling  language  which  has 
been  proposed  in  S.  1727.  President  Bush's 
campaign  finance  reform  initiative.  The  sec- 
tion prohibits  any  intermediary  or  conduit 
from  delivering  or  arranging  to  have  deliv- 
ered contributions  from  more  than  two  per- 
sons who  are  employees  of  the  same  em- 
ployer or  memt>ers  of  the  same  labor  orgtuii- 
zation  or  trade  association 
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By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Roth,      Mr.      Bingaman.      Mr 

DURENBCRGER,    Mr.    COATS.    Mr. 

Kerry.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 

Levin,     Ms.      Mikulski,      Mr. 

MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   March    10,    1990,    as      Harriet 
Tubman  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HARRIET  TUBMA.S  DAY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
bells  of  freedom  toll  around  the  globe, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  honor  one  of 
Americas  noble  freedom  fighters.  And 
so  today,  in  recognition  of  the  memory 
and  continuing  legacy  of  a  true  found 
er  of  American  freedom.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  designate 
March  10,  1990.  as  Harriet  Tubman 
Day." 

Harriet  Tubman  was  born  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  around 
1820  and  escaped  from  slavery  in  1849. 
Her  freedom,  however,  was  not  the  be- 
ginning of  her  fight.  Even  as  a  child 
slave,  she  battled  against  slavery  and 
injustice.  One  day.  she  was  ordered  by 
an  overseer  to  help  him  tie  up  another 
slave  who  was  to  be  beaten.  She  defied 
that  order  and  allowed  the  fellow  slave 
to  escape.  But  in  the  process.  Harriet 
Tubman  paid  a  high  price  for  her  defi- 
ance and  her  convictions.  She  was  in- 
flicted with  a  wound  so  severe  that  it 
would  cause  health  problems  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  The  beating  was  not 
the  first,  nor  would  it  be  the  last.  But 
despite  that  cruel  scar  and  despite  the 
deep  scars  of  slavery.  Harriet  Tubman 
still  pursued.  With  a  vigor  difficult  to 
imagine,  she  pursued  her  seemingly 
distant  dreams  and  the  buried  promise 
of  freedom. 

Her  own  freedom  was  not  good 
enough,  though— others  were  still  ens- 
lax  ed.  A  year  after  her  own  escape. 
Harriet  Tubman  became  a  conductor 
on  the  underground  railroad.  She  was 
.so  successful— she  alone  led  about  300 
slaves  to  freedom— that  a  bounty,  with 
a  horrifying  sentence  of  torture  until 
death,  was  offered  for  her  capture. 
Yet,  she  continued  to  travel  the  route 
of  the  underground  railroad,  telling 
fellow  conductor  Thomas  Garrett  that 
she  'ventured  only  where  God  sent  ' 
and  bragging  years  later  that  she  had 
never  run  off  the  track  or  lost  a  pas- 
senger." Timt  and  time  again,  when- 
ever Harriet  Tubman  encountered  un- 
beatable od.io  or  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, she  beat  them  and  surmounted 
them,  forging  a  path  of  service,  spirit. 
and  strength  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

Through  her  service— as  a  conductor 
on  the  underground  railroad,  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  lende''  of  soldiers,  and  as  a 
speaker  for  thos  who  could  not  speak 
for  themselves-  Harriet  Tubman 
changed  the  li' »s  of  unnumbered 
Americans  of  her  own  time.  Through 
her  spirit— Harriet  Tubman  gave  hope 
to  countle.ss  slaves  who  referred  to  her 


as  their  "Moses"  and  who,  because  of 
her.  realized  that  they  would  one  day 
be  led  from  oppression  to  the  prom- 
ised land  of  freedom.  Through  her 
strength— a  strength  that  compelled 
her  to  risk  her  own  freedom  so  that 
others  could  e.xperience  it— Harriet 
Tubman  provides  an  inspiration  of  lib- 
erty, justice,  and  opportunity  that 
ser>es  us  still.  The  service,  spirit,  and 
strength  of  Harriet  Tubman  repre- 
sents in  timeless  eloquence  much  of 
what  is  best  in  us.  as  Americans  and  as 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  slavery  was  the  dark- 
est chapter  in  American  history.  But, 
out  of  the  darkness  always  comes  the 
light.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  oppres- 
sion in  Poland  came  the  light  of  Lech 
Walesa.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  perse- 
cution in  South  Africa  came  the  light 
of  Nelson  Mandela.  And,  out  of  the 
darkness  of  slavery  in  America  came 
the  light  of  Harriet  Tubman. 

Today,  that  light  is  kept  alive  by  the 
Harriet  Tubman  Historical  Society,  lo- 
cated in  my  hometown  of  Wilmington, 
DE.  Harriet  Tubman  Day  is  the  brain- 
child of  its  executive  director,  Vivian 
Abdur-Rahim.  The  widespread  sup- 
port this  commemorative  has  received 
around  the  country— 19  States  and 
several  cities  have  already  endorsed 
it— is  a  result  of  Vivians  tireless  tenac- 
ity. She  has  made  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment toward  establishing  this  day 
of  recognition  and  tribute,  and  I  am 
proud  to  ask  the  Senate  to  add  its  sup- 
port to  such  a  worthy  and  important 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  257 

Whereas  Harriet  Ros.s  Tubman  was  born 
into  slavery  in  Bucktown.  Maryland,  in  or 
around  the  year  1820; 

Whereas  she  escaped  .slavery  in  1849  and 
became  a  conductor  '  on  the  tinderground 
Railroad; 

Wherea.s  she  undertook  a  reported  19 
trips  as  a  conductor,  endeavoring  despite 
great  hardship  and  great  danger  to  lead 
hundreds  of  .slaves  to  freedom; 

Whereas  Harriet  Tubman  became  an  elo- 
quent and  effective  speaker  on  behalf  of  the 
movement  to  abolish  slavery; 

Whereas  she  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a 
soldier,  spy.  nurse,  scout,  and  cook,  and  as  a 
leader  in  working  with  newly  freed  slaves; 

Whereas  after  the  War,  she  continued  to 
fight  for  human  dignity,  human  rights,  op- 
portunity, and  justice;  and 

Whereas  Harriet  Tubman -whose  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  pursuit  of  the  promise 
of  American  ideals  and  common  principles 
of  humanity  continues  to  serve  and  inspire 
all  people  who  cherish  freedom— died  at  her 
home  in  Auburn.  New  York,  on  March  10. 
1913;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  March  10,  1990 
be  designated  as  Harriet  Tubman  Day."  to 
be  observed   by  the  people  of  the  United 


States  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  258.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Arbor  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  in 
1970  and  1972,  Congress  legislated  and 
the  President  proclaimed  the  last 
Friday  in  April  as  National  Arbor  Day. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  will  once  again  recognize 
this  important  day.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  50  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Trees  are  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  natural  resources.  They 
provide  the  raw  materials  for  our  basic 
industries,  stabilize  our  environment, 
and  add  natural  grace  to  our  surround- 
ings. The  establishment  of  a  National 
Arbor  Day  reminds  all  our  citizens  to 
the  vital  presence  of  trees,  whether  in 
urban  areas  or  in  distant  wilderness. 

Man's  impact  on  the  environment 
and  on  the  future  of  our  planet  is  in- 
creasingly evident.  The  importance  of 
trees  as  a  natural  resource  should 
compel  us  to  act  promptly  on  the 
problem  of  forest  decline.  Scientists 
have  observed  declines.  serious 
damage,  and  death  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cies of  trees  in  large  areas  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Damage  to  for- 
ests has  ranged  from  decline  in  growth 
of  several  species  of  pine  in  southern 
New  Jersey  to  widespread  damage  to 
the  ponderosa  pine  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Because  we  are  concerned  about 
damage  to  our  forests  and  our  trees 
and  because  we  need  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  that  trees  make  to 
our  health  and  well-being.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  designate  April  27,  1990, 
as  National  Arbor  Day.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  effort. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
joint  resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res,  258 

Resohted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  i.ssue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  last  Friday 
of  April  1990  a-s  -National  Arbor  Day'  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
118  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  certain  exceptions  from 
certain  rules  determining  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  construction. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  458,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  conditions  of 
displaced  Salvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guans,  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  review  of  the 
report,  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  659,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate  tax 
inclusion  related  to  valuation  freezes. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENici],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
The  Retired  Enlisted  Association,  In- 
corporated. 

S.    1067 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1067,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  Federal 
research  program  to  ensure  continued 
U.S.  leadership  in  high-performance 
computing. 

S.    1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1216,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
give  employers  and  performers  in  the 
live  performing  arts,  rights  given  by 


section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  similarily  situated 
industries,  to  give  to  such  employers 
and  performers  the  same  rights  given 
by  sections  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1245,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  expand  the 
meat  inspection  programs  of  the 
United  States  by  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive inspection  program  to 
ensure  the  quality  and  wholesomeness 
of  all  fish  products  intended  for 
human  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1254 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1254,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  grants  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  the  provision  of  literacy  train- 
ing, training  in  basic  and  employment 
skills,  and  support  services,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  Gateway  Task  Force. 

S,    1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S,    1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1511,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  clarify  the 
protections  given  to  older  individuals 
in  regard  to  employee  benefit  plans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1515,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  permit  private  foundations 
and  community  foundations  to  estab- 
lish tax-exempt  cooperative  service  or- 
ganizations. 

S.    1624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1624,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Veterans,  Inc, 

S,   1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  1629.  a  bill  to  establish  clearly 
a  Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1669,  a  bill  to  provide 
Hispanic-ser\ing  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  financial  assistance  to 
improve  their  capacity  to  expand  His- 
panic educational  attainment. 

S.    1696 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1696,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit racially  discriminatory  capital 
sentencing. 

S     1703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1703,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical 
centers  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
amounts  collected  from  third  parties 
as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  services  furnished  by 
such  medical  centers. 

S.    1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1853,  a  bill  to  award  a  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  to  Laurence  Spelman 
Rockefeller. 

S.    I860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1860,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
furnish  outpatient  medical  services  for 
any  disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of 
war. 

S.   1876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kohl,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1876,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  for  the  costs  of 
small  businesses  in  providing  accessi- 
bility for  disabled  individuals. 

S,    1883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  a.s 
cosponsors  of  S.  1883,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
center  for  tobacco  products,  to  inform 
the  public  hazards  of  tobacco  use.  to 
disclose  and  restrict  additives  to  such 
products,  and  to  require  labeling  of 
such  products  to  provide  information 
concerning  such  products  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Coruiecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LES]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1890.  a  bill  to  amend  title  ,5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  relief 
from  certain  inequities  remaining  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1911.  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  new  or 
improved  programs  to  help  younger 
individuals  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  serv- 
ices, and  training:  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  an  operating  agency  to  be  des- 
ignated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families:  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Young  Americans:  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

S.    197  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1971.  a  bill  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional death  penalty  and  strengthen 
and  improve  Federal  criminal  penal- 
ties and  procedures. 

S.  2016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Inooye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2016,  a  bill  to  cut  Social  Security 
contribution  rates  and  return  Social 
Security  to  pay-as-you-go  financing. 

S.  2021 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2021.  a  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent restitution  to.  or  recovery  of. 
failed  financial  institutions. 


S.  2039 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr  Rockefeller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2039.  a  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
student  writing  and  learning,  and  the 
teaching  of  writing  as  a  learning  proc- 
ess in  the  Nation's  classrooms. 

S.  2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  1991 
under  certain  Government  retirement 
programs. 

S.  2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2089,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  water  quality 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

S.   2093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2093,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  to 
exclude  from  the  definition  of  inde- 
pendent expenditures"  those  expendi- 
tures that  are  not  truly  independent 
of  the  legislative  process. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
195,  a  joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Christopher  Columbus  to  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOH'TION  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  206,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  United  States  to 
encourage  immediate  negotiations 
toward  a  new  agreement  among  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  consultative  parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a 
global  ecological  commons. 

.SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  24.  1990. 
as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-23." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGARl.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


[Mr,  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz], the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee].  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MuR- 
KOwsKi],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Byran].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga].  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  226.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  year  1990  as  the  "bicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  legacy  of 
Benjamin  Franklin." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sa.s  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  227,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  11  through  March  17, 
1990,  as    Deaf  Awarene.ss  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.soia  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GrammI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure].  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  237,  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten].  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  April  29.  1990.  through  May  5.  1990, 
as    Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 


Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
242,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  22  through  April  28, 
1990.  as  National  Crime  Victims" 
Rights  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rol- 
lings], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 243.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  25.  1990.  as  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Gahn],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow 
ski],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Rudman],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator    from    Nevada    [Mr.    Bryan]. 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum].  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 245.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
July  3.  1990,  as  'Idaho  Centennial 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini). the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr  Lieberman).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  250.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  1990  as 
"National  Recycling  Month." 

J>ENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  252 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski).  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiECLE],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Sena 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
D'AatATo],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren 
berger],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Penn 
sylvania  [Mr.  HeinzI.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  M.-vck].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
252,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  15.  1990.  through  April 
21.  1990,  as  'National  Minority  Cancer 
Awareness  Week.  " 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage an  acceleration  of  growth  in 
selected  Third  World  nations  in  order 
to  create  new  markets  for  advanced- 
country  products  and  services. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce of  1833  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand. 

senate  resolution  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  Senate  Resolution  239,  a  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  de- 
nouncing the  military  offensive  in 
Angola  and  urging  an  immediate 
ceasefire. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ILO  CONVENTION  NO.  160 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245— DES- 
IGNATING NATIONAL  EMPLOY- 
EE HEALTH  AND  FITNESS  DAY 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici. Mr.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Nunn.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Robb,  and  Mr. 
Lieberman).  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  245 

Whereas  recent  medical  .studie.s  prove  ihat 
regular  exercise  and  Kooa  nutrition  are  basic 
requisites  for  good  health:  and 

Whereas,  a  strong  and  healthy  body  influ- 
ence not  only  an  mdividual'.s  outlook  on  life 
but  also  a  persons  mental  attitude,  daily  ex- 
periences both  on  and  off  the  job.  and  aca- 
demic and  .social  skills;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernors' Councils  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  and  the  Association  for  Fitness  in 
Business  are  presenting  the  second  National 
Employee  Health  and  Fitne.ss  Day 
INEHFDl  on  Wedne.sday,  May  16.  1990:  and 

Whereas  NEHP"'D  is  the  largest  event  in 
the  Nation's  history  to  promote  fitness  at 
the  worksite  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
NEHFD  is  to  encourage  employers  to  look 
.seriously  at  initiating  long  term  fitne.ss  and 
recreation  programs;  and 

Whereas  employers  throughout  the 
Nation  are  being  asked  to  join  in  National 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day  by  allow- 
ing employees  to  participate  in  noncompeti- 
tive walking,  jogging,  cycling,  and  other  ac- 
tivities designed  to  be  fun  and  dramatize  the 
importance  of  physical  fitne.ss  at  the  same 
time; 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates  of  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  hereby  designate  Wednesday.  May 
16.  1990.  as  National  Employee  Health  and 
Pitne.ss  Day.  "  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  American  employers 
and  employees  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  role  in  practicing  better  health  and 
fitness  from  this  day  forward. 


MOYNIHAN  DECLARATION  NO. 
1257 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  proposed  a  decla- 
ration to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  a  certified  copy  of  the  Convention 
(No.  160)  Concerning  Labor  Statistics, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Geneva  on  June  25, 
1985;  as  follows: 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  text  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification  and  add  the 
following  language;  ".  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

"There  is  agreement  by  the  United  States 
Government  agencies  concerned,  the  AFTj- 
CIO.  and  the  United  States  Council  for 
International  Business,  that  each  ILO  con- 
vention will  be  examined  on  its  merits  on  a 
tripartite  basis;  that  if  there  are  any  differ- 
ences between  the  convention  and  Federal 
law  and  practice,  these  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  normal  legislative  process;  and  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  change  State  law 
and  practice  by  Federal  action  through  rati- 
fication of  ILO  conventions,  and  the  exami- 
nation will  include  possible  conflicts  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  law  that  would  be 
caused  by  such  ratification." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

commtttee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, March  8,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to 
hear  testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 154,  to  consent  to  certain 
amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act,  1920. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman  at  <202)  224-7865. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  its  decision  plan  related 
to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  Plant  in  Carlsbad,  NM.  Testimo- 
ny will  also  be  received  on  any  pro- 
posed legislation  to  withdraw  the 
public  lands  surrounding  the  WIPP 
site. 

The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  March  8,  1990.  has  been 
rescheduled.  The  hearing  will  now 
take  place  on  Thursday,  March  29, 
1990.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 


the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 
20510.  Attention:  M.L.  Wagner. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS.  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  which  was  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  February  26  at  10 
a.m..  has  been  rescheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 26  at  2  p.m.  The  purpose  of  the 
hearing  is  to  receive  testimony  on  two 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  987,  the 
House-passed  Tongass  reform  legisla- 
tion, which  have  not  been  directly  ad- 
dressed at  previous  subcommittee 
hearings.  Specifically,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  take  testimony  on  those  por- 
tions of  H.R.  987,  relating  to  fisheries 
protection  and  buffer  zones  (section 
104(e)),  and  those  provisions  relating 
to  the  designation  of  additional  wilder- 
ness areas  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  title  III. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Nor- 
cross  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Mineral  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  1990,  at 
2  p.m.  in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  1908  and 
H.R.  737.  legislation  to  amend  the 
Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Room  364,  Washington.  DC  20510. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  announced  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  meet  on  Thursday.  February  22, 
for  hearings;  and  Tuesday.  February 
27.  for  a  markup.  Since  the  committee 
has  scheduled  additional  hearings  on 
both  these  dates,  I  would  like  to  brief- 


ly review  the  committee  activities  on 
these  dates:  they  are  as  follows: 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990.  SR- 
301: 

9:30  a.m.:  Hearing  on  S.  1543.  to  au- 
thorize a  memorial  to  George  Mason 
in  D.C. 

10  a.m.:  Hearing  on  nomination  of 
Robert  William  Houk,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Public  Printer. 

11  a.m.:  Hearing  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  Senator  DeConcini  on  cam- 
paign finance. 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990,  SR-301: 

9:30  a.m.:  Markup  of  pending  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  administrative 
business,  including  the  nomination  of 
Robert  William  Houk  to  be  Public 
Printer.  S.  1543.  and  other  items  ready 
for  consideration. 

10:15  a.m.:  Hearing  on  S.  1655.  the 
"Federal  Election  Enforcement  Act." 

11  a.m.:  Hearing  on  S.  1727.  the 
"Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Act  of  1989." 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  other 
interested  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  on 
any  of  the  hearings  listed  above  are  re- 
quested to  contact  Jack  Sousa.  chief 
counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee,  on 
224-5648.  For  further  information  on 
the  February  27  markup,  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Sousa. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  scheduled  two  dates 
in  March  to  continue  receiving  testi- 
mony on  campaign  finance  proposals. 
If  necessary,  the  committee  will  meet 
on  Thursday,  March  1,  and  Monday, 
March  5,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301, 
to  complete  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  on  Thursday, 
March  8,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301, 
to  mark  up  pending  campaign  finance 
legislation. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  markup,  please  contact  Mr.  Jack 
Sousa,  chief  counsel  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, on  224-5648. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  scheduled  to  hold  a  hearing 
Friday,  February  23.  1990.  in  SH-216 
at  8  a.m..  to  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1991  veterans  programs  budget  and  ad- 
ministration-proposed bills  to  waive 
the  congressional  notice-and-wait  re- 
quirements for  the  administrative  re- 
organizations of  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Division  at  the  Togiis  VA  Regional 
Office  (S.  2101)  and  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Admin- 
istration (S.  2103). 

Mr.  President.  I  announce,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  that  the 
Senate   Committee   on   Veterans'   Af- 


fairs and  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  are  scheduled  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  on  February  27. 
1990,  in  SH-216  at  9:30  a.m.  to  consid- 
er the  legislative  presentation  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  February  20,  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1990  farm  bill.  The  hear- 
ing will  address  the  credit  title  of  the 
farm  bill  as  it  relates  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  Guaranteed 
Lending  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1990,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Abuses  in  Federal  Stu- 
dent Aid  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1990.  at  2:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  464,  a  bill 
to  promote  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards and  clarifying  the  United  States 
responsibility  for  harm  caused  by  its 
negligence  at  any  workplace  owned  by, 
operated  by,  or  under  contract  with 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  February  20.  1990. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
February  20.  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  for  a 
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hearing  on     Tobacco:  Education  and 
Control." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  OF  RECOGNITION  FOR 
THE  HOSTAGES  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  February 
is  a  time  of  transition,  not  yet  the  end 
of  winter,  not  yet  the  start  of  spring. 
but  still  a  time  of  great  expectation. 
This  sense  of  patient  hope  continues 
to  sustain  the  families  and  friends  of 
our  fellow  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon. 

On  February  22  at  Calvary  Mission- 
ary Church  in  Pontiac,  MI.  a  commit- 
tee chaired  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  May  will 
hold  its  third  annual  "Tribute  of  Rec- 
ognition for  the  Hostages  and  Their 
Families."  They  will  be  joined  on  this 
occasion  by  Virginia  Rose  Steen.  of 
Clark  Lake.  MI.  wife  of  journalism 
Prof.  Alann  Steen.  who  was  seized 
January  24,  1987. 

Tributes  such  as  this  serve  to  remind 
all  Americans  that  there  can  be  no 
real  peace  until  all  the  hostages  are 
back  with  their  families.  And  this  trib- 
ute gives  us  a  common  way  to  express 
our  hope.  For  the  Steens  and  for  all 
the  hostages  and  families  and  friends, 
as  certain  as  spring,  there  will  be  free- 
dom.* 


HARVEST  OF  PEACE  RESOLU- 
TION, SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  91 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
the  "Harvest  of  Peace  Resolution"  re- 
cently submitted  by  my  colleagues 
Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Bump- 
ers. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve it  addresses  three  of  our  Nation's 
major  goals  for  the  1990's— to  reverse 
the  arms  race,  to  overcome  world 
hunger  and  to  promote  global  .security 
through  peaceful  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  move  toward 
more  openness-jn  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  is  presenting  the 
United  States  with  opportunities  that 
were  once  unimaginable.  Among  these 
is  the  opportunity  to  think  about  nu- 
clear and  conventional  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

This  reduction  is  tensions  means  we 
will  l>e  able  to  provide  for  our  legiti- 
mate defense  at  less  cost.  We  will, 
therefore,  have  the  opportunity  to  al 
locate  more  resources  toward  overcom- 
ing hunger,  poverty,  and  environmen 
tal  degradation. 

Since  more  than  20  million  people  in 
the  United  States  feel  the  pain  of 
hunger  each   month   and   more   than 


750  millon  people  worldwide  suffer 
from  famine,  this  reallocation  of  re- 
sources is  of  critical  importance. 

In  addition,  since  we  have  learned 
that  defensive  measures  alone  will 
never  be  able  to  guarantee  global  secu- 
rity, it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  look  to 
other  means  for  promotmg  peace. 
Such  measures  mclude  building  sound 
economies,  helping  people  meet  their 
basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and 
health  care,  and  allowing  citizens  the 
freedom  to  participate  in  their  politi- 
cal systems. 

The  concurrent  resolution  before  us 
today  recognizes  that  it  is  time  to 
place  these  goals  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda.  It  urges  negotiations  toward 
the  goal  of  cutting  worldwide  military 
spending  by  the  year  2000;  renewed  ef- 
forts for  peace  where  conflicts  exist; 
reallocations  of  U.S.  aid,  domestically 
and  overseas,  to  provide  for  those  who 
are  hungry  and  without  shelter,  eco- 
nomic conversion  efforts  to  ease  the 
transition  to  productive  nondefensive 
work;  and  reductions  in  the  Federal 
deficit. 

We  are  at  a  unique  point  in  history, 
a  point  at  which  goals  that  once 
seemed  idealistic  and  are  now  reasona- 
ble and  attainable.  Let  us  take  advan- 
tage of  this  unique  moment  in  history 
to  pursue  these  goals  and  let  us  start 
by  adopting  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.• 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  initial  proceedings  of  draft- 
ing the  1990  farm  bill,  many  people 
are  concerned  about  the  environmen- 
tal aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  conservation  programs 
of  the  1985  farm  bill  coupled  with  vol- 
untary practices  by  agriculture  pro- 
ducers have  made  U.S.  agriculture 
more  environmentally  advanced  than 
ever  before.  Since  the  1985  farm  bill. 
34  million  acres  of  highly-erodible 
land  has  been  idled  under  the  Conser- 
vation Reserve  Program,  farmers  have 
developed  conversation  plans  that  will 
reduce  erosion  by  more  than  1.4  billion 
tons  per  year  and  the  USDA  has  devel- 
oped a  wetlands  con.servation  program 
and  begun  a  37-State  groundwater 
quality  initiative. 

The  use  of  pesticides  in  agriculture 
production  has  increased  in  the  last  20 
years.  However,  total  pesticide  use  has 
leveled  off  in  recent  years.  Some  use 
of  agriculture  chemicals  is  necessary 
to  save  crops  and  keep  food  prices  low. 
Even  with  extensive  .>=praying.  pests 
destroy  large  amounts  of  U.S.  crops 
each  year. 

While  all  chemicals  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. I  believe  it  is  important  to  en- 
courage methods  of  farming  that  rely 
on  decreased  usage.  Land  grant  univer- 
sities, such  as  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity, have  been  researching  and  pro- 


moting integrated  pest  management 
systems  in  which  all  production  fac- 
tors would  be  integrated  for  long-term 
productivity  and  environmental 
safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
were  good,  environmentally  sound  pro- 
grams. As  we  begin  the  process  of  writ- 
ing the  1990  farm  bill,  we  must  build 
and  expand  upon  these  programs.  We 
must  help  our  American  farmers  who 
are  the  most  productive  in  the  world 
and  provide  them  with  workable  pro- 
grams that  will  not  hinder  their  abili- 
ty to  produce. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of 
Senators  and  major  commodity  groups 
to  produce  a  proposal  for  the  1990 
farm  bill  that  will  help  agriculture 
producers  move  toward  conservation 
and  environmental  goals.  The  proposal 
will  address  water  quality,  wetlands 
conservation,  integrated  crop  manage- 
ment and  the  Conservation  Reserve 
Program,  Our  proposal  is  one  that 
considers  both  agricultural  and  envi- 
ronmental goals. • 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  government 
or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Juliana  Walsh,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Graham,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Soochow  University,  from 
February  11  to  16.  1990, 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Walsh  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  David  Gossack.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Matsunaga,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Japan, 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  Center  for 
International  Exchange,  from  Febru- 
ary 10  to  19,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Gossack  in  the 
program  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Japan  Center  for  International 
Exchange,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Dennis  Shea,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dole,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  sponsored  by  the  Far 
East  Studies  Institute  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  February  11  to 
17,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr,  Shea  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Majorie  Chorlins,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Danforth,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by 
the  Far  East  Studies  Institute  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chinese  People's  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Febru- 
ary 11-17,  1990. 

"The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms,  Chorlins  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Jeffrey  Sims,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Pell,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  sponsored  by  the  Far 
East  Studies  Institute  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  from  February  11-17, 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sims  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms,  Judith  Freedman,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Nunn, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by 
the  Far  East  Studies  Institute  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chinese  People's  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Febru- 
ary 11-17,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Freedman  in  the 
program  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr,  Mark  Ulven,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Daschle,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  from 
February  11-16,  1990, 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ulven  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.^ 


ELKHART  COUNTY  DRUG  TASK 
FORCE 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  efforts  of  some 
of  our  front  line  troops  on  the  war  on 
drugs.  Although  we  must  ultimately 
work  to  curb  individual  demand,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  intensity  of 
law  enforcement  officials  in  cutting 
drug  supply  lines  and  I  am  heartened 
by  recent  events  which  show  that  our 
drug  interdiction  and  enforcement  ef- 
forts are  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  sig- 
nals are  clear:  we  are  making  definite 
progress  in  our  bid  to  curb  the  supply 
side  of  the  drug  problem. 

You  know  you  are  beginning  to 
make  a  difference  when  drug  kingpins, 
fearful  of  extradition  to  the  United 
States,  announce  plans  to  cooperate 
with  their  countries'  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Indeed,  some  of  the  Medellin 
cartel's  top  bosses  have  vowed  recently 
to  stop  peddling  their  death  as  long  as 
they  are  not  sent  to  justice  in  the 
United  States. 

You  know  you  are  sending  the  right 
signal  to  drug  dealers  when  law  en- 
forcement officials  continue  to  appre- 
hend and  judges  continue  to  convict 
major  pushers  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

You  know  you  are  sending  the  right 
message  when  people  from  Nappanee, 
IN,  to  New  York,  NY,  rise  up  and 
decide  enough  is  enough;  we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  drug  abuse  in  our  com- 
munities. Through  the  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  police,  we  are 
taking  crucial  steps  toward  purging 
our  neighborhoods  of  the  poison  of 
drugs. 

One  such  group  has  provided  other 
communities  with  a  stellar  example  of 
how  to  battle  drugs  in  the  trenches  of 
the  war.  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  single  out  the  inspiring  work  of 
the  Elkhart  County  drug  task  force  in 
my  home  State  of  Indiana,  This  coop- 
erative Hoosier  effort  has  made  signif- 
icant progress  in  attacking  the  supply 
of  drugs  in  Elkhart  County, 

The  drug  problem  is  not  restricted 
to  big  cities;  drugs  have  taken  hold  in 
the  fabric  of  middle  America,  In  fact, 
per  capita  drug  abuse  is  actually 
higher  in  communities  of  10,000  to 
25,000  people.  As  task  force  officers 
note:  Elkhart  County  is  home  to  a 
dozen  major  pushers  operating  a  net- 
work of  between  150  and  200  street 
dealers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  annual  report  of  the  Elkhart 
County  task  force  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  the  content  of  this  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Record, 

The  report  follows: 


Elkhart  Cocntv  Drog  Task  Force 

1989  year  end  report.  elkhart  county  druc 
task  force 

The  Year  End  Report  of  the  Elkhart 
County  Drug  Task  Force  reflects  a  mixed 
message.  Law  enforcement  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  the  local  ■'war"  on  drugs. 
We  have  significantly  increased  our  case 
production,  our  arrest  statistics,  and  our 
identification  of  narcotics  dealers  and  users 
in  Elkhart  County.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  Jail  and  an  increase  in  the  case 
load  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  par- 
adox is  that  while  all  this  is  positive  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Task  Force  efforts,  and  the 
Task  Forces  stated  mission,  it  also  reflects 
on  the  fact  that  this  community  has  a  sig- 
nificant narcotics  and  substance  abuse  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  bigger  now  than  when 
we  started  our  efforts. 

If  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  Task  Force  had  been  directed  at  any 
other  type  of  criminal  activity,  that  activity 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  been  eradicated  or 
greatly  reduced.  Why  is  this  not  the  case 
with  the  "war  on  drugs"?  The  answer  is.  no 
other  criminal  activity  so  completely  con- 
trols the  perpetrator,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
trafficking  and  use  of  illicit  drugs. 

Burglars  are  not  physically  addicted  to 
burglary,  purse  snatchers  are  not  physically 
addicted  to  purse  snatching,  car  thieves  are 
not  physically  addicted  to  stealing  cars. 
When  all  these  criminals  are  free  on  bond 
or  awaiting  trial,  they  are  not  totally  con- 
sumed by  the  physical  and  psychological 
desire  to  return  to  their  criminal  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  addiction  suf- 
fered by  the  majority  of  persons  that  traffic 
in  narcotics,  the  higher  level  dealers  are 
consumed  by  the  high  profit  return  of  their 
criminal  enterprise. 

No  other  criminal  activity  produces  the 
high  profit  margins.  These  upper  level  deal- 
ers have  an  almost  endless  supply  of  addict- 
ed persons  that  are  willing  to  make  them 
rich,  while  they  take  most  of  the  risks 
merely  for  the  'reward"  of  maintaining 
their  habit.  No  other  criminal  activity  would 
have  this  phenomenon  occur. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  cry 
for  legalization  for  illegal  drugs.  More  and 
more  persons  seem  to  be  proposing  this  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

These  proponents  claim  that  we  have  lost 
the  "war  on  drugs  ".  I  propose  that  we  have 
yet  to  begin  to  fight  the  "war  on  drugs". 
When  a  law  enforcement  agency  devotes  4 
percent  of  its  manpower  to  drug  investiga- 
tions, when  most  studies  prove  that  l)etween 
65  percent  to  80  percent  of  persons  arrested 
are  testing  positive  for  illegal  drugs,  then  a 
sufficient  commitment  has  not  been  made. 
When  substance  abuse  is  the  single  most  se- 
rious problem  perceived  by  citizens  of  this 
community  and  this  country,  and  we  have 
not  made  a  complete  commitment  toward 
dealing  with  this  problem,  then  we  are  not 
fighting  a  war".  The  Drug  Task  Force  has 
less  manpower  then  was  conunitted  to  drug 
investigations  in  1980,  and  only  two  more  of- 
ficers assigned  than  were  assigned  in  1972. 
War  is  when  one  makes  sacrifices,  when  one 
makes  a  complete  and  total  commitment  to 
fighting  with  every  resource  available.  This 
country  is  being  threatened  like  it  has  never 
been  threatened  in  its  history.  The  sub- 
stance abuse  problem  has  the  potential  to 
literally  destroy  this  country  from  within. 

In  addition,  what  makes  the  proponents 
of  legalization  believe  that  the  major  nar- 
cotics  traffickers   will   stand    idly   by   and 
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allow  this  to  happen?  We  have  been  trying 
to  interdict  and  arrest  these  persons  for  a 
number  of  years.  Because  of  our  failure  to 
make  a  total  commitment  to  this  effort,  it 
has  been  less  than  successful. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  major 
traffickers  are  going  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  legislated  out  of  existence'  Not  hardlyl 

Attempts  at  legalization  will  almost  surely 
bring  about  a  series  of  events.  Terrorism  als 
we  have  not  experienced,  similar  to  what  we 
are  witnessing  in  Columbia,  the  develop 
ment  of  new  and  different  types  of  illegal 
drugs,  the  black  marketing  of  other  drugs 
presently  being  sold,  a  whole  new  market  of 
younger  persons  who  will  not  be  able  to  pur 
chase  drugs  legally. 

If  the  government  gets  into  the  business 
of  selling,  what  are  now  illegal  drugs,  the 
taxation  that  will  be  added  will  be  very  simi- 
lar to  what  is  seen  in  the  taxation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  other  alcoholic  beverages. 
This  increase  in  price  will,  most  assuredly, 
create  a  market  for  kitchen  type  lab  facili 
ties  that  are  making  illegal  substances.  Add 
to  that,  the  additional  cost  to  society  in  the 
form  of  additional  social  programs,  domestic 
violence  programs,  and  added  hospital 
space,  certainly  makes  this  approach  less  at 
tractive. 

Prison  space  to  merely  incarcerate  persons 
IS  very  expensive,  but  not  nearly  as  expen 
sive  as  hospital  space. 

The  legalization  of  drugs  will  most  likely 
be  restricted  to  the  legal  distribution  to 
adults,  leaving  a  large  market  for  teens  and 
adolescents.  In  the  case  of  the  most  com 
monly  abused  substance,  alcohol,  a  person 
will  most  likely  not  become  physically  ad 
dieted  after  just  one  exposure.  I  have  talked 
to  a  large  numbtr  of  addicts,  however,  that 
have  told  me  that  one  hit'  on  the  pipe 
(crack  or  ice>  and  they  are  addicted.  That  is 
a  lifetime  of  addiction. 

Is  legalization  the  message  that  we  want 
our  youth  in  the  next  generation  to  receive? 
If  you  have  a  problem,  make  it  legal,  then  it 
is  no  problem? 

Totally  new  and  different  types  of  con 
trolled  substances  will  be  developed  that 
will  be  on  the  market  before  the  Federal 
government  will  have  a  chance  to  examine 
these  substances  for  their  harmful  effects. 
How  quickly  does  the  FDA  process  act  on 
new  substances?  These  new  creations,  or  de 
signer  type  drugs,  will  be  on  the  street  and 
will  be  used,  with  the  black  market  being 
the  source.  The  creation  of  Ice  ,  a  smoke 
able  form  of  crystal  methamphetamine.  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
drug  traffickers.  Ice  will  become  the  prob- 
lem of  the  early  1990s,  It  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, replace  crack  cocaine  because  of  the 
physical  effects,  as  well  as  the  lower  price. 
Especially  because  of  its  domestic  produc- 
tion capabilities. 

The  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task  Force  has 
been  an  entity  since  mid  to  late  1986,  In  the 
spring  of  1986.  Det.  Neil  Graves  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Police  and  Del,  Tom  Dewitl  of 
the  Elkhart  Police  Department,  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  Elkhart  Truth,  They  had  the 
following  observations: 

51  of  139  arrests  by  the  Elkhart  City 
Police  were  for  cocaine. 

Undercover  officers  purchased  or  seized 
$18,340.00  worth  of  cocaine  in  that  period 

Indiana  State  Police  intelligence  indicated 
that  there  were  a  dozen  major  dealers  oper- 
ating in  Elkhart  County 

Their  distribution  network  involved 
around  150-200  street  dealers, 

Dewitt  estimated  that  there  were  1-3 
major  dealers  operating  in  the  city 
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At  the  time,  these  numbers  were  astound- 
ing and  received  front  page  coverage.  With 
these  numbers  in  mind,  the  numbers  for 
1989  ,should  .scare  the  citizens  of  Elkhart 
County,  to  death: 

136  cocaine  delivery  cases  investigated  by 
the  Drug  Task  Force.  (This  does  not  include 
arrests  for  po.ssession  of  cocaine  by  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  Elkhart  County). 

Undercover  officers  purchased  and/or 
seized  1724  57  grams  of  cocaine,  with  an  es- 
timated potential  street  value  (according  to 
the  DEA  formula)  $1,379,656,00, 

The  Drug  Task  Force  arre.sted  11  Level  I 
dealers  (persons  who  deal  in  kilos  of  cocaine 
and  have  distinct  organizations  working  as 
distributors). 

Approximately  500  persons  have  been 
identified  that  distribute  cocaine,  (At  one 
level  or  another), 

The.se  figures  are  representative  of  co- 
caine and  do  not  include  other  drugs  such  as 
marijuana,  crystal  methamphetamine 
(crank),  and  other  illegal  drugs. 

These  numbers  have  been  generated  with 
less  manpower  The  officers  of  the  Elkhart 
County  Drug  Task  Force  are  on  call  7  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  year  The  Task  Force  per 
sonnel  have  worked  approximately  2000 
hours  of  overtime  in  the  calendar  year  1989. 
There  were  numerous  occasions  during  a 
shift  when  officers  were  not  able  to  take  a 
break  or  stop  for  a  meal  during  a  14-16  hour 
shift. 

The  officers  assigned  to  the  Elkhart 
County  Drug  Task  Force  are  extremely 
dedicated  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  have  operated  extremely  well 
again,  in  1989,  A  major  as.set  of  the  Elkart 
County  Drug  Task  Force  is  a  civilian  admin- 
istrative assistant,  who  handles  all  incoming 
intelligence  calls,  and  also  maintains  our  in- 
telligence files,  types  the  reports,  and  assists 
the  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Some  of  the  highlights  during  the  course 
of  1989  were  the  investigation,  and  ultimate 
arrests,  of  11  Level  I  drug  dealers,  A  level  I 
defendant  is  one  that  can  deliver  as  much  as 
a  kilogram  (2,2  pounds)  of  cocaine  or  crystal 
methamphetamine,  or  50  pounds  of  mari- 
juana. This  person  would  also  have  a  mini- 
mum of  5  persons  working  in  a  distribution 
network.  Of  these  eleven  persons  designated 
as  Level  I  dealers,  three  of  these  were  fe- 
males Females  at  this  level  are  a  departure 
from  our  past  investigative  experience, 

Al.so  during  1989  an  individual  that  had 
been  a  target  of  the  Drug  Task  Force  for  ap- 
proximately two  years,  pled  guilty  to  co- 
caine delivery  charges  and  received  a  20 
year  .sentence.  With  time  served  in  the 
county  jail  and  time  off  for  good  behavior, 
he  will  be  relexsed  in  about  9  years. 

Two  other  persons  that  were  brought  to 
justice  during  1989,  were  two  brothers  that 
held  a  member  of  the  Drug  Task  Force  at 
gunpoint  and  threatened  to  murder  him, 
merely  becau.se  he  was  a  police  officer,  A 
trial  was  held  during  1989  and  these  sub- 
jects were  ultimately  found  guilty  and  were 
sentenced,  one  for  18  years,  the  other  for  30 
years. 

The  Elkart  County  Drug  Task  Force  has 
continued  to  maintain  its  good  working  rela- 
•-lonship  with  the  South  Bend  Federal  Drug 
Task  Force,  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  not  only  in  this  area,  but  in  areas 
throughout  the  country.  The  credibility  of 
the  Elkart  County  Drug  Task  Force  is  very 
high  We  feel  we  have  earned  the  respect  of 
our  peers.  At  the  end  of  1989.  A.ssistant  U,S, 
Attorney  Rick  Jancha  transferred  to  the 
Orlando,    FL    US     Attorneys    Office,    Mr, 


Jancha  had  been  assigned  to  the  South 
Bend  Federal  Drug  Task  Force,  and  had 
been  a  great  asset  to  the  Elkhart  County 
Drug  Task  Force,  He  assisted  us  on  a 
number  of  investigations,  and  was  a  good  re 
source  for  us. 

In  1989.  we  have  seen  an  additional  com- 
mitment by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  to  dealing  with  the  narcotics 
problem  throughout  the  nation.  On  a  local 
level,  we  have  established  a  good  working 
relationship  with  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 

We  have  also  maintained  throughout 
1989.  our  extremely  high  conviction  rate.  It 
is  felt  this  high  conviction  rate  is  due  to  our 
good  working  relationship  with  the  Elkhart 
County  Prosecutor's  Office,  as  well  as  the 
thoroughness  of  our  investigations. 

As  the  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task  Force 
prepares  to  enter  the  next  decade,  we  feel 
we  are  prepared  to  face  the  new  challenges 
that  are  ahead.  The  personnel  are  dedicated 
to  continue  to  deal  with  this  problem  with 
whatever  resources  are  provided  to  us. 

While  we  have  had  great  success  in  devel- 
oping cases  on  targeted  individuals  and  or 
ganizations.  we  know  that  the  effort  must 
continue.  We  hope  that  the  strong  support 
from  the  citizens  of  Elkhart  County  will 
continue.  This  support  is  what  enables  the 
individuals  of  the  Task  Force  to  continue,  in 
the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds. 

Some  things  challenging  us  in  the  1990's 
are  the  continued  influx  of  out  of  town 
groups  entering  our  jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  and  setting  up  drug  distribu- 
tion networks.  We  have  seen  this  occur 
twice  in  1989.  one  group  from  southern  Mis- 
souri (this  organization  was  infiltrated  and 
taken  apart  with  the  arrest  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  October  1989),  A 
second  organization  appears  to  be  gaining 
influence,  and  this  influence  has  been  felt 
within  our  community.  Only  time  will  tell 
with  this  group  as  to  how  entrenched  they 
will  become,  due  to  recent  activities  they 
have  been  involved  in.  This  organization  is 
still  under  investigation. 

The  influx  of  street  gang  type  activity  is  a 
sign  of  many  problems  to  follow.  Such  as; 
increased  violence,  crack  cocaine,  turf  bat- 
tles, and  increased  attacks  on  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  A  drug  related  homicide 
during  the  year  1989.  and  a  second  homicide 
that  is  presently  under  investigation,  are  in- 
dicators that  these  types  of  activities  need 
to  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  forcefully. 

The  solutions  involve  education,  aware- 
ness, and  strict  law  enforcement.  Only  a 
combination  of  all  three,  along  with  a  com- 
plete and  total  commitment  by  all  political 
entities,  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
criminal  justice  system,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens, will  even  begin  to  address  the  problem. 
This  community  has  a  great  deal  going  for 
it.  With  all  resources  brought  together,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem and  deal  with  it  in  a  positive  way. 

No  year  end  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Elkhart  County  Drug  Task  Force  would  be 
complete  without  the  recognition  of  the 
Elkhart  County  Fight  Crime  Fund,  Ap- 
proximately $55,000,00  of  funds  processed 
through  the  Fight  Crime  Fund,  have  been 
utilized  by  the  Drug  Task  Force,  This  sup- 
port has  made  possible  all  we  have  accom- 
plished. This  support  and  dedication  are 
what  make  our  efforts  unique.  We,  the 
members  of  the  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task 
Force,  greatly  appreciate  their  efforts. 


TASK  FORCE  SUPERVISOR 
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In  addition,  the  Drug  Task  Force  conduct- 
ed a  murder  for  hire  investigation  along 
with  the  Elkhart  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
County  Prosecutors  Office, 

Also  a  number  of  vice  cases: 
Gambling  investigations; 

Elkhart 10 

Nappanee 3 

Middlebury 1 

Prostitution-Elkhart 1 

These  vice  investigations  came  about 
while  officers  were  conducting  investiga- 
tions into  narcotics  trafficking, 

TYPES  OF  CASES  BY  SUBSTANCE 

Cocaine:  136  (56%), 
Marijuana:  85  (35^71 

Crystal     Methamphetamine     (crack):     11 
(5%). 
LSD:  4  (2%), 
Hashish:  3  (1%). 
Miscellaneous  Pills:  1  (1%). 

COCAINE  SEIZED  OR  PURCHASED 

1988 

1303,5  grams  (Estimated  potential  street 
value  based  on  DEA  formula:  $1,042,600,00), 
This  figure  represents  a  single  seizure  of 
1000  grams  (2.2  pounds)  of  pure  cocaine  at 
one  time. 

1989 

1724,5  grams  (Estimated  potential  street 
value  based  on  DEA  formula:  $1,379,656,00), 
Included  in  this  figure  is  a  single  seizure  of 
W  pound  of  high  grade  cocaine, 

MARIJUANA  SEIZED  OR  PURCHASED 

1988 
7446,5   grams/ 16,27   pounds   (street   value 
$29,942,00), 

1989 
9745     grams/21,2     pounds     (street     value 
$39,184.00). 

OTHER  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  SEIZED  OR 

PURCHASED 

1988 

LSD:  10  doses. 


Crystal  Methamphetamine:  17.85  grams. 

1989 
LSD:  22  doses. 

Crystal  Methamphetamine:  43.26  grams. 
Crack  Cocaine:  19  grams. 
Hashish:  12  grams, 
Xanax:  1  tablet. 

And  so.  I  commend  the  vigilance  of 
the  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task  Force 
and  I  want  to  assure  them  of  my  sup- 
port in  the  fight  to  eradicate  drugs 
from  our  society.  In  this  regard,  I  sup- 
ported  an   increase  of   91   percent   in 

1990  funding  for  local  justice  assist- 
ance. I  am  pleased  that  the  fiscal  year 

1991  budget  submitted  by  President 
Bush  includes  almost  $500  million  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement— an 
increase  of  over  228  percent  over  the 
last  2  years. 

In  their  report,  the  task  force  has 
outlined  several  concerns,  such  as  pris- 
ons packed  to  capacity,  which  echo 
those  of  other  antidrug  forces.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking  so- 
lutions to  these  problems,  including  al- 
ternative methods  of  incarceration, 
such  as  "boot  camps,"  to  alleviate 
prison  overcrowding.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  there  is 
ample  room  in  our  jails  to  accommo- 
date each  and  every  convicted  drug 
felon. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Elkhart  County  Drug  Task 
Force  are  deeply  appreciated,  and 
their  work  is  indeed  helping  to  reclaim 
our  society  from  the  scourge  of  drugs, 
I  wish  them  much  success  over  the 
next  year  in  their  fight  to  eradicate 
drugs  from  our  streets,  our  schools, 
and  our  neighborhoods.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  KENNETH 
JENNINGS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  Minnesotan 
whose  talent  has  been  enjoyed  and 
cherished  in  Minnesota  and  through- 
out the  world. 

After  37  years  of  ser\ing  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  St.  Olaf  College,  and  22  years 
serving  as  the  college's  choir  director. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Jeruiings  conducted  his 
last  performance  last  Sunday  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Jennings  is  both  an  artist  and  a 
teacher.  Under  his  leadership,  the  St. 
Olaf  Choir  has  set  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  artistry  in  choral  singing.  Jen- 
nings" innovative  programming  and 
use  of  concerted  works  have  expanded 
the  repertoire  of  the  choir  beyond  the 
a  cappella  traditions  of  its  early  years. 

His  interest  in  pedagogical  aspects  of 
singing  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
book  of  vocal  exercises  for  singers, 
"Sing  Legato."  which  is  used  today  by 
many  schools,  universities,  and  profes- 
sional ensembles. 

Dr.  Jennings  has  enhanced  the 
choir's  reputation  with  six  interna- 
tional tours.  The  choir  has  performed 


at  the  Strasbourg  International  Music 
Festival.  By  invitation,  the  choir  re- 
turned to  the  Strasbourg  Festival  to 
perform  with  the  Strasbourg  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  They  also  performed 
in  Vienna,  Rome,  Norway,  Japan. 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  As  a  result  of  their 
superb  performance  they  returned  to 
the  Orient  to  participate  in  the  Seoul 
Olympic  Arts  Festival  in  Korea. 

The  choir's  accomplishments  do  not 
stop  here.  They  also  had  the  honor  of 
performing  with  the  Minnesota  Or- 
chestra under  the  direction  of  Stanis- 
law  Skrowaczewski  and  Neville  Mar- 
riner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Kenneth 
Jennings  for  his  distinguished  record 
of  accomplishments,  and  wishing  him 
the  best  in  the  years  to  come.  He  may 
be  retiring  as  St.  Olaf  College's  choir 
director,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
through  his  music  and  spirit  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Minnesotan  and  U.S.  citi- 
zen.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  that  the  following  procla- 
mation be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  Ukrainians  should 
celebrate  their  day  of  independence.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  all  Ukrainians. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

County  of  Erie— Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  past  year  has  brought  shafts 
of  light  piercing  the  gloom  in  a  rusting  Iron 
Curtain,  clearly  revealing  the  total  failure 
of  Communism,  one  maxim  ought  to  be  re- 
membered the  tena-city  in  holding  onto  its 
monopoly  of  power:  and 

Whereas,  the  ominous  conditions  of  the 
past  seven  decades  have  buckled  under  the 
weight  of  the  bedrock  of  human  drive  for 
dignity  of  every  nation  and  every  individual; 
and 

Whereas,  the  events  in  Eastern  Central 
Europe  have  electrified  mankind  to  the 
specter  of  the  massive  outrage  against  the 
accumulated  atrocities  instigated  or  en- 
forced by  the  bankrupt  Russian  Communist 
occupations:  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  sovereign  statehood  is  sol- 
emnly guaranteed  as  an  inalienable  right  by 
numerous  international  agreements  and 
covenants  co-signed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  Nations  have  de- 
clared in  1918  and  reaffirmed  in  1919  their 
firm  resolve  to  lead  an  independent  sover- 
eign existence  which  was  subsequently  bru- 
tally crushed  by  the  military  might  driven 
by  Russian  colonial  expansionism:  and 

Whereas.  Gorbachev's  proclaimed  "Glas- 
nost  and  Perestroika"  has  not  envisioned 
full  national  independence  for  Ukraine,  the 
Baltic  States  and  other  subjugated  nations 
notwithstanding  that  cessation  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Soviet  constitution:  and 

Whereas,  the  world  cannot  indefinitely 
remain  half  free  and  half  enslaved  as  histo- 
ry has  proven  repeatedly,  it  behooves  free 
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people  everywhere  to  support  the  legitimate 
process  of  regaining  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  ail  Captive  Nations: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Dennis  T.  Gorski.  Erie 
County  Executive,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Monday.  January  22.  1990.  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day"  in  this  majestic  County 
of  Brie,  of  the  State  of  New  York -The 
Empire  State.  I  urge  all  my  fellow  citizens 
to  given  renewed  devotion  to  the  just  cause 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ukraine 
who  seek  to  regain  national  independence 
and  individual  liberty* 


CHILD  SURVIVAL 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  the  importance 
of  child  survival  which  appeared  on 
January  25.  1990.  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin.  Children  are  our  world's 
most  important  resource.  This  article 
brings  their  plight  in  many  nations  to 
our  attention.  I  hereby  request  that 
this  article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Jan.  25. 

1990] 

Let's  Raise  Our  Voices  About  Poverty  and 

Hunger 

Total  global  military  spending  and  pay 
ment  on  world  debt  exceeds  the  total 
income  of  the  poorest  half  of  humanity 
While  expenditures  are  made  on  weaponry 
and  debt,  one  quarter  of  a  million  babies 
and  young  children  die  every  week  of  mal- 
nutrition and  preventable  disease.  After  dec- 
ades of  progress,  countries  that  were  show 
ing  improvements  are  now  plagued  by  m- 
creasing  deaths  caused  by  poverty. 

As  a  whole,  developing  nations  sp)end  half 
of  their  expenditures  on  the  military  and 
debt  repayment.  For  our  neightxjrs  in  Asia 
and  in  Latin  America  and  Africa,  this  equals 
nearly  $1  billion  a  day.  In  other  words,  mili- 
tary and  debt  payments  equal  more  than 
$400  a  year  per  family,  in  countries  in  which 
the  per  capita  GNP  is  often  less  than  that. 

The  expenditure  of  less  than  half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  world's  GNP  would  create  a 
child  survival  revolution  and  eliminate  the 
maiming  of  an  equivalent  numtier  of  chil- 
dren. Although  these  children  survive,  they 
are  crippled,  blinded  and  mentally  and 
physically  retarded. 

Some  would  argrue  that  these  deaths  are 
"natural"  population  control.  I  assert  that 
in  an  age  in  which  we  have  the  means  to 
prevent  unwanted  births,  these  deaths  by 
starvation,  thirst  and  agonizing,  preventable 
disease  are  unnatural  and  intolerable. 

Extensive  studies  conducted  by  UNICEF 
have  shown  that  when  people  t>elieve  their 
children  will  live,  they  are  willing  to  have 
fewer  children. 

Our  global  spending  policies  are  creating 
what  UNICEP  has  termed  passive  atroc 
ilies."  These  victims  of  atrocity  are  not  easy 
to  see  because  most  look  'normal."  The 
camera  lens  does  not  recognize  the  child 
going  blind  from  the  lack  of  2-cents  worth 
of  vitamin  A.  a  condition  that  untreated  will 
eventually  cause  other  problems  leading  to 
death.  No  photograph  or  casual  viewer,  will 
recognize  the  apparently  normal  3  year  old. 
who  is  actually  5. 

I  am  driven  by  the  image  of  a  child  who  is 
genetically  normal  and  not  outwardly  dis- 
eased. This  5  year  old  had  just  learned  to 
walk  because  he  was  so  retarded  in  his  de- 
velopment by  chronic  malnutrition. 


As  an  international  airline  purser  for  13 

years,  no  doubt  I  passed  his  brethren  by  on 
many  foreign  streets  not  realizing  what  I 
saw.  It  is  easy  to  miss.  Even  the  parents  of 

these  children  do  not  realize  their  problems. 
In  their  communities,  this  is  the  norm. 

If  you  fully  take  in  the  thought  of  what 
that  norm  implies,  it  is  excruciating.  Most 
people  therefore,  turn  a  blind  eye.  Some  of 
us  are  mcapable  of  living  with  ourselves  if 
we  do  that. 

Actress  Audrey  Hepburn  was  recently 
asked  on  "60  Minutes."  why  she  was  willing 
to  travel  to  the  feeding/death  camps  and 
serve  as  an  honorary  ambassador  for 
UNICEF.  Her  reply,  that  she  does  so  to 
keep  her  sanity,  speaks  for  those  who 
cannot  blind  them.selves. 

Her  choice  is  that  of  determining  that  you 
can  and  will  make  a  difference.  The  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science  states.  ".  .  .  if  there 
is  the  political  will  ...  it  should  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  worst  aspects  of  widespread 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  one  genera- 
tion." 

Political  will  is  no  more  or  no  less  than 
your  own  individual  will  collectively  assert- 
ed. Consider  Illinois  Sen.  Paul  Simon's 
statement:  "Someone  who  sits  down  and 
writes  a  letter  about  hunger  .  .  .  almost  lit- 
erally has  to  be  saving  a  life." 

Writing  our  politicians  is  a  good  entry 
point  into  creating  change.  Support  groups, 
such  as  RESULTS  and  Bread  for  the  World, 
can  provide  you  with  information  to  make 
your  letters  informed  and  effective. 

Other  actions  you  can  take  are:  position- 
ing your  investments  in  social  responsibility 
funds,  getting  a  free  UNICEF  Visa  Card, 
and  supporting  hunger  organizations  with 
volunteer  help  and  funding. 

Each  of  us.  whether  a  Kaneohe  homemak- 
er  like  me.  or  a  Gorbachev,  or  a  Bush  is  only 
one  person.  What  we  do  defines  our  life. 
What  we  do  collectively  defines  our  society 
and  the  meaning  of  humanity.  We  must  in- 
clude protecting  the  lives  of  children  in  that 
definition.  UNICEP  has  summoned  us  to  do 
so  by  calling  for  a  World  Summit  for  Chil- 
dren and  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
passing  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child. 

The  summits  purpose  is  to  set  global 
goals  for  the  survival,  protection  and  nur- 
turing of  children.  It  is  recognized  that 
saving  children's  lives  to  sentence  them  to 
live  in  conditions  of  hellish  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  illness  is  inappropriate. 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  therefore  begins  with  protecting  chil- 
dren from  abduction,  sale,  sexual  exploita- 
tion and  abuse.  It  includes  their  right  to  a 
name,  nationality,  and  ethnic  expression 
and  seeks  to  prevent  hsizardous  employment 
that  interferes  with  their  development  and 
education.  This  includes  their  participation 
in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  drugs. 

Finally,  it  affirms  their  right  to  health, 
education  and  play. 

What  does  it  say  about  our  definition  of 
ourselves  as  human,  when  we  have  created 
conditions  in  which  we  must  seek  to  legiti- 
mize a  child's  right  to  live  and  play? 

As  we  enter  the  1990s,  "humanity  "  pas- 
sively allows  a  holocaust  without  a  flame  to 
continue.  We  must  choose  to  redefine  what 
being  human  means. 

(Karen  Mituro.  a  Kaneohe  resident,  is  the 
Hawaii  state  coordinator  for  RESULTS,  a 
volunteer  citizen's  lobby  to  end  hunger.)* 


THE  U.S.  INVESTMENT  IN  EDU- 
CATION IN  INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  op- 
posing increases  in  the  education 
budget,  the  administration  often 
claims  that  the  United  States  spends 
more  on  education  than  most  other  in- 
dustrialized nations.  However,  a  recent 
report  by  M.  Edith  Rasell  and  Law- 
rence Mishel  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute  came  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. When  considering  how  much 
countries  spend  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  alone,  the  United 
States  ranks  near  the  bottom.  When 
higher  education  is  included  in  the  cal- 
culation, the  United  States  is  near  the 
top.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  we  have  the  best  universities  in 
the  world  partly  because  of  the  invest- 
ment we  have  made  in  them.  Likewise, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
some  of  our  problems  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  related  to 
a  lack  of  financial  commitment. 

But  while  these  kinds  of  compari- 
sons are  interesting,  the  arguments 
about  them  are  not  very  productive. 
We  must  move  beyond  the  discussions 
of  the  appropriate  methodologies  for 
comparing  our  educational  inputs  or 
outputs  with  other  nations.  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be  'Who  is  better  than 
whom?"  but  instead,  "How  can  we  be 
better  than  we  are?" 

If  we  find  that  elementary  school 
teachers  do  not  know  enough  about 
math  and  science,  we  must  invest  in 
training  them.  If  we  believe  that  poor 
children  need  educational  enrichment 
activities  before  they  start  school,  we 
must  pay  people  to  run  those  pro- 
grams. If  the  best  and  the  brightest 
students  are  not  going  into  teaching 
because  of  low  salaries,  we  need  to  in- 
crease salaries. 

Yes,  extra  money  haphazardly 
thrown  at  a  bad  school  will  be  wasted. 
But  money  invested  in  effective  pro- 
grams, geared  toward  real  needs,  will 
reap  huge  dividends.  The  longer  we 
delay,  the  more  we  risk  completely 
missing  this  investment  opportunity. 
The  dividends— the  economic  and  in- 
tellectual productivity  of  millions  of 
Americans— will  be  lost  to  educational 
neglect. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
Washington  Post  essay  by  M.  Edith 
Rasell  and  Lawrence  Mishel  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  14,  1990] 
Is  America  Strangling  Its  Schools? 

(By  M.  Edith  Rasell  and  Lawrence  Mishel) 
In  the  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week.  President  Bush— who  wants  to  be 
known  as  "the  education  president" — com- 
mitted America's  high  schools  to  a  90-per- 
cent graduation  rate  and  our  students  to  be- 
coming "first  in  the  world  in  math  and  sci- 
ence achievement "  by  the  year  2000.  He 
pledged  that    "this  nation  will  not  accept 


anything  less  than  excellence  in  education." 
That  goal,  he  added,  "is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  spending  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  asking 
more."  And  in  fact  Bush's  budget  would  in- 
crease federal  spending  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  vocational  education  by  less 
than  2  percent—half  the  expected  rate  of 
inflation. 

The  administrations  position  on  educa- 
tional spending  is  well  known.  At  the  educa- 
tion summit  last  September.  Bush  declared 
that  the  United  States  lavishes  unsur- 
passed resources  on  [our  children's]  school- 
ing." and  that  "our  focus  mu.st  no  longer  be 
on  resources.  It  must  be  on  results.  '  At  the 
same  conference,  Secretary  of  Education 
Lauro  Cavazos  said  that  funding  is  truly 
not  an  issue. " 

The  administration  has  justified  this 
stance  by  asserting  that  our  education 
system  is  already  well-funded  in  comparison 
with  other  industrialized  nations,  by  either 
of  two  measures.  One  is  spending  per  pupil. 
According  to  Cavazos.  we  are  already 
spending  more  money  per  student  than  our 
major  foreign  competitors.  Japan  and  Ger- 
many." The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Michael  J  Boskin.  agrees: 
"[w]e  spend  more,  per  pupil,  than  most  of 
the  other  major  industrialized  economies.' 

The  second  measure  is  the  share  of  na- 
tional income  devoted  to  education— a  'very 
large  amount."  according  to  Boskin.  Roger 
Porter,  the  White  House  domestic  policy  ad- 
viser, says  that  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries. U.S.  spending  on  education  is  more 
per  capita,  more  per  student— it  is  more  as  a 
share  of  our  gross  national  product.  We 
spend  one  and  a  half  percent  of  GNP  more 
than  the  Japanese." 

The  claim  that  American  education  is 
well-funded,  and  that  therefore  poor  stu- 
dent performance  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
sufficient monies,  is  a  key  element  in  the 
national  debate.  Our  recent  research— 
which  examines  total  U.S.  education  spend- 
ing at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  plus 
all  private  funding— shows  that  such  asser- 
tions are  misleading.  In  fact: 

U.S.  public  and  private  spending  on  pre- 
primary.  primary  and  secondary  education 
(the  focus  of  national  concern  i  is  lower  than 
in  most  other  countries.  The  U.S.  ties  for 
12th  place  among  16  industrialized  nations, 
spending  less  than  all  but  three. 

When  expenditures  for  grades  K  12  are 
further  adjusted  to  reflect  differences  in  en- 
rollment rates,  the  United  States  falls  to 
14th  place,  spending  less  than  all  the  other 
countries  but  two. 

When  U.S.  public  spending  alone  is  com- 
pared with  public  spending  abroad,  we  rank 
14th  for  all  levels  of  schooling.  14th  in 
spending  on  K-12.  and  13th  in  K-12  spend- 
ing adjusted  for  enrollment. 

If  we  were  to  increase  spending  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  up  to  the  aver- 
age level  found  in  the  other  15  countries  in 
1985,  we  would  need  to  raise  spending  by 
some  $25  billion  annually. 

Because  we  spend  comparatively  more 
than  other  countries  on  higher  education, 
when  expenditures  on  all  levels  of  education 
are  calculated,  we  are  in  a  three-way  lie  for 
second  place  among  the  countries  studied. 

Money,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee  ex 
cellence.  It  is  likely  that  other  changes— in 
curriculum,  status  of  teachers  and  expecta- 
tions about  students,  among  various  innova- 
tions—will also  be  required.  But  to  begin  a 
process  of  reform  by  denying  the  need  to  in- 
crease spending,  especially  when  U.S. 
schools  are  underfunded  compared  with 
other  industrialized  countries,  places  a  se- 


verely limiting  constraint  on  any  plans  for 
improvement. 

HOW  MUCH  OF  OUR  WEALTH? 

Let  us  first  compare  education  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
(the  sum  of  all  wages,  salaries,  profits,  inter- 
est and  rents).  Commonly  employed  in 
international  comparisons,  this  method 
avoids  distortions  caused  by  fluctuating  cur- 
rency-exchange rates  and  provides  a  meas- 
ure of  the  national  effort  each  country  gives 
to  education.  This  is  the  standard  method 
used  for  international  comparisons  by  the 
U.S.  government,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
lOECD)  and  the  World  Bank. 

A  cursory  look  at  these  figures  shows  that 
U.S.  spending  on  all  levels  of  schooling— in- 
cluding pre-school.  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education— amounted  to  6.8  percent 
of  national  income  in  1985.  putting  us  in  a 
three-way  tie  for  second  place  among  the  16 
developed  countries  studied.  By  this  meas- 
ure it  appears  that  only  Sweden  spends  a 
larger  share  of  national  income  on  educa- 
tion. Canada  and  the  Netherlands  spend 
equivalent  amounts. 

This  comparatively  high  expenditure  is 
largely  due  to  the  substantial  sums  America 
spends  on  higher  education.  A  relatively 
larger  number  of  U.S.  students  are  enrolled 
in  .some  form  of  post -secondary  education 
than  in  most  other  countries:  5.1  percent  of 
the  entire  U.S.  population  in  1985— two  to 
three  times  greater  than  the  percentage  en- 
rollments of  any  other  country  except 
Canada.  But  our  crisis  is  not  in  higher  edu- 
cation: it  is  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems.  And  if  spending  on  K-12  only  is 
compared,  in  1985  the  United  States  tied  for 
12th  place,  spending  less  than  11  of  the 
other  countries. 

But  the  picture  is  still  incomplete.  Calcu- 
lations of  funding  adequacy  must  also  be  re 
laied  to  the  size  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion m  each  country.  Among  the  countries 
studied,  the  U.S.  enrolls  more  than  19  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  K-12.  a  relatively 
large  percentage  compared  with  West  Ger 
many  (15  percent)  or  Switzerland  (14).  By 
this  more  accurate  measure,  among  the  16 
countries  studied,  the  United  States  spends 
less  than  all  but  two  other  countries:  Aus- 
tralia and  Ireland. 

We  can  also  compare  U.S.  education 
spending  as  a  share  of  national  income  with 
the  average  share  of  the  other  15  countries. 
We  spent  4.1  percent  of  our  national  income 
on  K-12  education  in  1985.  while  the  aver- 
age abroad  was  4.6  percent.  To  reach  this 
average  m  1985.  we  would  have  needed  to 
raise  K-12  spending  by  over  12  percent  or 
$20.6  billion  annually  ($25  billion  in  1989 
dollars). 

Clearly.  America  spends  a  smaller  share  of 
its  national  resources  on  K-12  than  most 
other  industrialized  countries.  But  what 
about  public  expenditures? 

For  most  of  the  16  countries  studied,  the 
United  Nations  Education:.l.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  assembles 
data  on  public  expenditures  for  education 
because  public  revenue  provide  virtually  all 
of  the  money  spent.  The  two  exceptions  are 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  where  20-25 
percent  of  all  education  funding  comes  from 
private  sources.  For  these  two  countries. 
UNESCO  provides  data  on  public  and  pri- 
vate education  expenditures. 

Spending  on  public  education  reflects  the 
conscious  national  commitment  to  educat- 
ing the  next  generation.  It  is  therefore 
useful  to  compare  levels  of  public  spending 
here  and  in  Japan  with  public  spending  in 


the  other  14  countries.  Comparing  public 
spending  for  all  levels  of  education— includ- 
ing post-secondary— the  United  States  is  in 
14th  place.  We  rank  13th  In  spending  for  K- 
12  only,  adjusted  for  enrollments. 

HOW  MUCH  PER  STUDENT? 

Education  investment  can  also  be  ana- 
lyzed by  comparing  expenditures  per  pupil. 
This  is  the  measure  Cavazos  and  Boskin 
have  sometimes  used  to  claim  that  we  are 
spending  more  on  education  than  our  eco- 
nomic competitors. 

However,  there  are  two  potential  sources 
of  error  in  the  use  of  per-pupil  expenditures 
to  compare  nations'  spending  on  education. 
The  first  is  the  instability  of  exchange 
rates.  Before  cross-national  comparisons  can 
be  made,  expenditures  measured  in  each 
country's  national  currency  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  common  unit  of  measure- 
ment, e.g.  dollars,  yen.  marks,  etc.  But  what- 
ever measure  one  chooses,  it  requires  con- 
verting data  collected  in  all  other  currencies 
to  one  currency.  However,  exchange  rates 
fluctuate,  sometimes  markedly,  and  this  has 
been  particularly  true  in  the  1980s. 

For  instance,  in  1985.  if  $100,000  would 
have  purchased  a  German  school  bus.  by 
1988.  due  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  the  .same  bus  would  have  cost 
$166,000.  If  exchange  rates  were  used  to 
convert  German  expenditures  into  dollars, 
the  purchase  of  the  bus  by  a  German  school 
district  in  1985  would  have  been  shown  as 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000.  while  the  same 
purchase  in  1988  would  appear  as  an  ex- 
penditure of  $166,000.  The  size  of  the 
German  expenditure  measured  in  German 
marks  would  be  unchanged,  but  fluctuations 
in  the  exchange  rate  used  to  convert  marks 
to  dollars  would  markedly  change  the  dollar 
value  of  the  expenditure.  In  1985.  the  year 
which  we  have  been  examining,  the  dollar 
was  particularly  overvalued.  The  effect  is  to 
make  the  U.S.  expenditures  on  education 
appear  relatively  greater  than  those  in 
other  countries 

The  second  problem  is  that  per-pupil  ex- 
penditures do  not  tell  u.*;  what  can  actually 
be  purchased.  This  depends  on  prices.  One 
country  may  spend  more  per  student:  but 
because  costs  are  higher,  the  outlay  may 
simply  buy  less  than  a  smaller  expenditure 
in  a  country  with  lower  prices.  (Note  that 
comparing  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
national  income  does  take  costs  into  account 
because  costs  are  generally  proportional  to 
national-income  levels,  i 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  ex- 
penditures in  two  U.S.  states.  In  1986. 
Alaska  spent  more  than  $11,500  per  stu- 
dent—202  percent  of  the  U.S.  average  But 
in  Alaska,  salaries  of  instructional  staff 
were  166  percent  of  the  national  level.  Ad- 
justed for  those  higher  costs,  Alaska's 
spending  was  actually  122  percent  of  the  na- 
tional per-pupil  average.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme is  Arkansas,  where  per-student  ex- 
penditures were  ju.st  76  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  in  86.  But  after  adjusting  for 
salaries  that  were  only  74  percent  of  aver- 
age. Arkansas'  per-pupil  spending  was  actu- 
ally 103  percent  of  the  nationwide  norm. 
Thus  a  comparison  based  simply  on  raw 
dollar  amounts  would  overstate  Alakska  s 
position  and  understate  Arkansas'. 

In  sum.  per-pupil  expenditures  can  be 
used  to  make  valid  international  compari- 
sons if  two  conditions  are  met:  exchange 
rates  are  avoided:  and  some  measure  of  na- 
tional income  (or  price  level)  is  factored  in. 
Expenditures  per  student  can  accurately  be 
expressed    as    a    percentage    of    per-capita 
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income  measured  in  each  nations  own  cur 
rency— a  method  also  used  by  the  OECD 
Calculated  that  way,  U.S.  spending  on  K  12 
education  is  lower  than  all  but  two  other 
countries  of  the  16  studied. 

Another  significant  criterion  for  the 
strength  of  U.S.  educational  investment  is 
how  funding  has  changed  over  time— and 
how  it  has  varied  relative  to  spending  by 
other  countries. 

When  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  na 
tional  income.  U.S.  spending  for  prepri 
mary.  primary  and  secondary  education 
peaked  in  1974.  and  has  fallen  steadily  since 
Thus  our  spending  for  education  lias  not 
kept  pace  with  overall  economic  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  this  same  period 
enrollments  fell.  Primary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population,  was  at  its  highest  level  in 
1969.  and  has  been  gradually  declining  since 
then— at  a  rate  that  more  than  offsets  the 
decreases  in  spending.  In  the  1980s,  the  de 
dining  fraction  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  school  has  meant  adjusted  expenditures 
have  risen,  despite  the  slowdown  in  actual 
funding  for  education.  Nonetheless,  the 
1980-86  rate  was  only  one-third  that  of  the 
'70s,  during  which  per-pupil  K-12  spending 
grew  at  an  annual,  inflation-adjusted  rate  of 
3  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  past  decade  saw  proper 
tionally  more  of  the  funding  burden  shift 
from  the  federal  government  to  states  and 
localities.  Prom  1980-85,  federal  spending 
for  K-12  (adjusted  for  enrollments  and  ex 
pressed  as  a  share  of  national  income),  de- 
clined by  24  percent.  This  reduction,  howev- 
er, has  been  more  than  offset  by  increases 
in  state  and  local  funding,  leading  to  a  net 
rise  in  K-12  expenditures  during  the  SOs 
But  despite  the  greater  outlays,  our  position 
relative  to  other  countries  declined. 

Examining  K  12  expenditures  in  1980  and 
1985  for  the  16  countries,  with  both  years 
expenditures  adjusted  for  the  1985  U.S.  en 
rollment  rate,  shows  that  in  1980  the  United 
States  ranked  12th  in  adjusted  spending  on 
K-12.  By  1985,  we  had  fallen  to  14th  (Be- 
tween 1985  and  87,  public  expenditures  on 
K-12— expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national 
income  and  adjusted  for  1985  enrollments- 
rose.  Since  then,  the  level  has  remained  rel 
atively  constant  at  around  4.2  percent.  Be- 
cause comparable  international  data  are  not 
available,  we  cannot  determine  how  this 
post-1985  U.S.  trend  affects  our  relative 
ranking  with  other  countries.  > 

PAYING  THE  PRICE 

Clearly,  the  claim  that  the  U.S.  spends 
more  than  other  nations  on  education  is 
misleading.  By  all  comparisons,  we  devote  a 
smaller  share  of  our  resources  to  pre-pri- 
mary,  primary  and  secondary  education 
than  do  most  industrialized  countries. 

Spending  more  money  is  not.  of  course. 
the  only  answer  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
revitalizing  American  primary  and  second 
ary  education.  But  in  education,  as  in  virtu- 
ally every  other  service,  we  may  get  what 
we  pay  for."  Given  the  level  of  investment 
in  our  preprimary.  primary,  and  secondary 
schools,  it  is  not  surprising  that  America  is 
slipping  behind  in  comparative  measures  of 
performance  as  well. 
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characteristics   of   the   U.S.   school   system 
and  American  society. 

Our  decentralized  school  system  gives 
more  local  autonomy  and  local  choice,  but  is 
al.so  more  expensive  than  a  single,  centrally 
administered  system.  Our  population  is  also 
much  more  heterogeneous  than  that  of 
most  other  countries.  Some  immigrants  do 
not  speak  English  Students  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  cultural  backgrounds.  The  very 
high  number  of  children  living  in  poverty 
makes  additional  demands  on  the  school 
system. 

Available  data  do  not  permit  cross-country 
comparisons  to  be  made  in  much  more 
detail,  but  other  evidence  suggests  that  the 
.spending  gap  is  particularly  wide  between 
the  .voungest  American  and  foreign  chil- 
dren. For  example,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  US  Head  Start  program  of  early 
childhood  education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren ages  3  to  5  is  valuable  and  cost-effec- 
tive. Yet  limited  federal  funding  permits 
only  20  percent  of  eligible  children  to  take 
part. 

Many  of  our  competitors  seem  to  have  a 
stronger  commitment  to  early  childhood 
education,  and  some  of  them  have  nearly 
universal  pre-kindergarten  enrollments.  In 
France.  100  percent  of  4-  and  5-year-olds 
attend  school/ educational  day  care,  as  do  90 
percent  of  3-year  olds  and  36  percent  of  2- 
year  olds  In  Belgium.  96  percent  of  ages  3-6 
are  in  .school;  in  the  Netherlands,  98  percent 
of  4-  and  5-year-olds. -M.  Edith  Rasell  and 
Lawrence  Mishel.* 


ACID  RAIN 


Why  Not  the  Rest? 
The  relatively  weak  U.S.  educational  in 
vestment  in  grades  K-12.  compared  with 
other  countries,  is  not  a  result  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient administrative  structure  or  more  fa- 
vorable demographics.  In  fact,  we  might  be 
expected  to  spend  proportionally  more  than 
other  countries   because  of  the   particular 


•  Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  September,  if  all  goes  according  to 
schedule,  the  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Assessment  Program  will  submit 
to  Congress  its  final  report  on  the 
causes   and   effects   of   what   we   call 

acid  rain."  Ten  years  and  a  half-a-bil- 
lion  dollars  in  the  making,  this  report, 
when  published,  will  conclude  the 
most  extensive— and— expensive— envi- 
ronmental research  project  ever  per- 
formed. 

In  preparation  for  the  final  report, 
some  700  scientists  gathered  in  Hilton 
Head.  SC.  last  week  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  extensive  data  gath- 
ered under  NAPAP.  By  all  accounts, 
the  debate  at  Hilton  Head  was  lively. 
Not  least  because  NAPAP  has  found 
that  acid  deposition,  while  certainly 
an  important  concern,  is  not  the  crisis 
we  suspected  10  years  ago.  It  is  an  en- 
virorunental  problem,  but  it  is  neither 
our  worst  nor  our  most  pressing  one. 
This  point  is  made  quite  well  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  William  K,  Stevens  that  ap- 
pears in  today's  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  that  many  issues  were 
left  unresolved  at  last  week's  confer- 
ence is  indicative  of  the  great  need  to 
continue  NAPAP  beyond  its  original 
10-year  mandate.  We  have  before  us  a 
clean  air  bill  that  would  impose 
strong— and  costly— acid  rain  controls. 
It  is  both  fiscally  and  scientifically 
prudent  to  continue  NAPAP's  research 
into  acid  rain  and  the  results  of  our 
control  efforts.  Doing  so  is  the  only 
way  to  enable  us  to  know  just  what  we 
are  getting  from  our  efforts.  And  that 


is  why  I  have  offered,  and  S.  1630,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  contains  a 
provision  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  New  York  Times  article  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20.  1990] 
Worst  Pears  on  Acid  Rain  Unrealized 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 
Hilton  Head,  SC.-A  10-year,  half-billion- 
dollar  federally  sponsored  investigation  is 
concluding  that  acid  rain  causes  some  signif- 
icant environmental  damage  but  far  less 
than  initially  feared. 

■The  sky  is  not  falling,  but  there  is  a 
problem  that  needs  addressing."  James  R. 
Mahoney.  the  director  of  the  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Program,  said  as  about  700  sci- 
entists from  more  than  30  countries  gath- 
ered here  last  week  to  digest,  pick  apart  and 
argue  about  the  results  of  hundreds  of  stud- 
ies that  will  form  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
grams  final  report  to  Congress  later  this 
year. 

Acid  rain  does  cause  damage."  Dr.  Ma- 
honey said,  "but  the  amount  of  damage  is 
less  than  we  once  thought,  and  its  much 
less  than  some  of  the  characterizations  we 
sometimes  hear." 

Some  of  the  program's  findings  are  rid- 
dled with  uncertainty.  Some  scientists  at 
the  Hilton  Head  review,  moreover,  criticized 
the  assessment  as  prematurely  concluding 
that  acid  rain  is  causing  little  harm  to 
American  forests.  And  Canadian  scientists 
charged  that  the  assessment  understated 
the  problem  in  their  country,  a  problem  to 
which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  the  United 
States  greatly  contributes. 

But  Dr.  Mahoney  said  that  while  there  is 
"a  great  deal  of  room,  still,  for  debate  and 
interpretation."  the  extremes  of  the 
debate— the  view  that  acid  rain  represented 
an  imminent  environmental  disaster  and 
the  opposite  view  that  it  was  not  a  prob- 
lem—have now  been  eliminated. 

The  Federal  research  program,  created  by 
Congress  in  1980  to  provide  the  Government 
with  a  definitive  study  of  acid  rain,  has  en- 
gaged the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  scientists. 
Last  weeks  meeting  was  meant  to  be  the 
last  major  critical  scientific  review  of  the 
findings,  among  them  these  major  ones: 

In  the  United  States,  fewer  than  1,200 
lakes  have  become  fully  acidified.  Little  can 
live  in  them,  and  acid  rain  is  mostly  respon- 
sible. This  is  about  4  percent  of  all  lakes  in 
areas  where  acidification  might  be  expected. 
Earlier,  it  has  been  feared  that  thousands  of 
lakes  would  be  fully  acidified  by  now.  In  the 
Northest,  where  most  of  the  concern  has  fo- 
cused, those  lakes  that  are  going  to  become 
acidified  have  already  done  so.  An  addition- 
al .5  percent  of  American  lakes  on  which 
acid  is  thought  to  fall,  while  not  necessarily 
fully  acidified,  are  acidic  enough  to  threaten 
some  species  of  aquatic  life. 

Except  for  red  spruce  at  high  elevations  in 
the  Eastern  mountains,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  acid  rain  has  caused  a  general  decline 
of  American  forests.  But  a  sizable  minority 
of  scientists  at  Hilton  Head  argued  that  be- 
cause this  part  of  the  research  effort  is  rela- 
tively young,  and  because  new,  provocative 
but  unevaluated  data  are  still  coming  in.  the 
door  was  being  closed  too  soon.  F\irther- 
more.  they  argued,  the  report  on  forests  had 
given  short  shrift  to  the  possibility  that 
over  the  long  term,  acid  rain  causes  nutri- 


tional deficiencies  in  trees  by  altering  soil 
chemistry. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  acid  rain  in  the 
United  States  harms  corps. 

Acid  rain  aind  dry  acid  particles  in  the  at- 
mosphere could  pose  a  health  risk  to  asth- 
matics, people  with  heart  or  lung  disease, 
children  and  the  elderly,  either  alone  or  in 
concert  with  other  pollutants  such  as  ozone. 
Symptoms  include  wheezing,  shortness  of 
breath  and  coughing.  But.  citing  uncertain- 
ty surrounding  the  issue,  the  study  report 
said  the  health  risk  was  speculative  at  this 
time.  The  study  found  also  that  acidic  depo- 
sition might  cause  the  chemical  release  in 
the  environment  of  enough  lead  to  affect 
health.  The  level  of  risk,  if  any.  Is  not  yet 
determined. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States,  sulfates  of 
the  kind  borne  by  acid  rain  are  the  domi- 
nant cause  of  haze  and  reduced  visibility,  ac- 
counting for  half  the  degradation  of  light. 
Sulfur  emissions  have  been  the  major  con- 
tributor to  Eastern  haze  since  the  late 
1940's. 

Acid  rain  damages  such  construction  ma- 
terials as  marble  and  limestone  and  causes  a 
number  of  metals  and  alloys  to  corrode 
more  rapidly.  At  particular  risk  are  an  esti- 
mated 35.000  historic  buildings  and  10.000 
monuments  in  the  Northeast. 

DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS 

Congress  is  debating  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Acid  rain  is  one 
target  of  legislation,  introduced  by  the  Bush 
Administration,  to  amend  the  law.  Indus- 
tries, electric  utilities  in  particular,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  10  million  tons 
and  2  million  tons  a  year,  respectively,  by 
the  year  2000,  at  a  cost  estimated  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  $22  bil- 
lion over  the  next  decade. 

Sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides,  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  coal,  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas,  are  the  precursors  of  acid  rain.  In 
the  atmosphere,  they  react  with  water  and 
other  chemicals  to  form  sulfate  and  nitrate 
compounds  that  can  be  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  by  air  currents  before  they  are  depos- 
ited on  the  earth  by  rain.  snow,  sleet,  mist, 
fog  or  clouds.  Dry  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  also  sometimes  fall  to  earth 
nearer  the  point  of  origin. 

In  broad  perspective,  say  Dr.  Mahoney 
and  some  others  associated  with  the  Federal 
study,  acid  rain  cannot  be  seen  as  ranking 
at,  or  even  near,  the  top  of  a  present-day 
priority  list  of  environmental  issues  that 
also  includes  urban  air  pollution,  destruc- 
tion of  tropical  forests,  depletion  of  the 
earth's  protective  ozone  layer  and  the  possi- 
bility of  global  climate  change. 

"I  completely  disagree  with  that.  "  Debo- 
rah A.  Sheiman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  an  environmental  advoca- 
cy group,  said  as  the  conference  was  ending. 
Not  least,  she  and  others  said,  this  is  be- 
cause in  one  respect,  there  are  more  rea- 
sons, not  fewer,  to  be  concerned  about  acid 
rain  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
Then,  the  concern  focused  on  damage  to 
lakes  and  streams  in  the  Northeast.  Now  it 
involves  lakes  suid  streams  in  other  regions 
as  well,  along  with  forests,  human  health, 
atmospheric  visibility  and  damage  to  mate- 
rials. 

Ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Mahoney  recalled, 
some  environmentalists  predicted  that 
within  a  decade,  acid  rain  would  increase  by 
tenfold  the  acidity  of  thousands  of  lakes  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  research 
shows,  the  acidity  actually  increases  by  up 
to  fivefold  over  20  to  50  years,  and  far  fewer 


lakes  are  involved.  (Tenfold  is  equal  to  one 
point  on  the  14-point  pH  scale,  which  is  the 
standard  measure  of  acidity  and  alakinity.  A 
pH  of  zero  is  totally  acid;  of  14,  totally  alka- 
line. Seven  is  neutral.)  Damage  to  aquatic 
life  begins  to  take  place  below  a  pH  of  6,  ac- 
cording to  findings  presented  at  Hilton 
Head.  The  Federal  study  found  that  9  per- 
cent of  lakes  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
known  to  be  targets  for  acid  rain  had  acid 
levels  below  pH  6.  and  that  4  percent  were 
totally  acidified.  These  lakes,  though  a 
small  fraction  of  the  national  total,  were 
concentrated  not  only  in  the  Northeast,  as 
had  long  been  suspected,  but  also  in  Appa- 
lachia,  on  the  mid-Atlantic  coastal  plain,  in 
northern  Florida  and  in  contiguous  parts  of 
northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

The  survey  also  found  that  2.7  percent  of 
streams  in  areas  where  acid  rain  falls  from 
the  sky  were  acidic,  and  that  many  streams 
in  the  Appalachians  were  vulnerable  to 
future  acidification. 

I'm  not  saying  there's  no  problem,  "  said 
Dr.  Mahoney.  "But  we  don't  have  very  rapid 
decay  of  large  numbers  of  lakes."  While 
many  lakes  will  recover  once  no  more  acid 
falls  into  them,  he  said,  the  recovery  will 
take  some  years. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CANADA 

The  Federal  study  incorporates  data  from 
Canada  showing  that  5  percent  of  a  sample 
fo  8.500  Canadian  lakes  were  acidified.  If 
that  is  an  accurate  sample  of  the  whole,  it 
would  mean  that  perhaps  14.000  Canadian 
lakes  are  fully  acid.  And  about  a  quarter  of 
the  Canadian  lakes  sampled  had  a  pH  of  6 
or  less.  Canadian  scientists  say  that  perhaps 
150,000  lakes  could  fall  in  this  category. 

By  treating  these  findings  separately,  bur- 
ying them  in  the  body  of  the  study,  leaving 
them  out  of  the  summary  and  generally  un- 
derplaying them,  the  scientists  "greatly  di- 
minished" the  extent  of  the  Canadian  prob- 
lem, contended  Tom  Brydges.  a  lakes  expert 
from  Environment  Canada,  his  country's  en- 
vironmental agency. 

Lawrence  Baker  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Water  Resources  Center,  who  was 
the  chief  author  of  the  lakes  report,  said 
that  ideally,  the  Canadian  data  should  be 
integrated  with  the  overall  study.  But  he 
said  it  was  unclear  whether  the  Canadian 
sample  was  a  true  random  sampling  of  Ca- 
nadian lakes.  Further,  he  said,  the  two  stud- 
ies did  not  examine  the  same  variables. 

"I'm  not  exactly  sure  if  it  can  be  resolved, 
scientifically  speaking."  he  said. 

The  Canadian  objection  is  being  taken  se- 
riously, said  Patricia  Irving,  the  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  study  and  its  science 
coordinator. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Hilton  Head  meet- 
ing, she  said,  was  to  uncover  and  ventilate 
just  such  concerns  before  the  final  report. 

At  the  levels  at  which  acid  is  now  being 
deposited  in  North  America,  the  study 
found  that  with  the  exception  oi  Eastern 
red  spruce  at  high  elevations,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  widespread  forest  damage.  " 
Moreover,  it  found  that  acid  rain  "is  not  as- 
sociated with  crop  damage."  The  real  vil- 
lain, it  found,  is  ozone,  which  "is  capable  of 
regional-scale  crop  growth  and  yield  reduc- 
tion "  and  is  the  pollutant  of  greatest  con- 
cern "  with  respect  to  forests. 

Beyond  that,  the  reports  on  forests  and 
vegetation  generated  considerable  conten- 
tion. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  to  the 
extent  acid  rain  does  harm  forests,  it  is  just 
one  of  many  stresses,  including  natural  ones 
such  as  drought  and  cold.  Scientists  say  it  is 


extremely  difficult  to  sort  out  cause  and 
effect.  Moreover,  critics  at  Hilton  Head  said 
that  data  collection  on  forests  was  still 
going  on  and  not  that  much  information 
was  in  hand. 

The  study  was  also  criticized  for  drawing  a 
sweeping  conclusion  that  hardwoods  like 
the  sugar  maple  are  not  harmed  by  acid 
rain.  Some  studies  in  Canada  suggest  the 
opposite,  and  critics  said  that  the  door 
should  not  be  closed  just  yet. 

And  in  one  of  the  biggest  reservations  on 
the  forest  issue,  a  number  of  scientists  said 
that  there  was  much  evidence  that  acid  rain 
changes  the  balance  of  nutrients  in  forest 
soils.  Some  scientists,  in  fact,  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  acid  in  some 
soils  not  only  robs  the  soil  of  nutrients  but 
also  interferes  with  the  ability  of  trees  to 
absorb  them.  Some  members  of  the  forestry 
study  group  said  that  this  would  have  to  be 
reevaluate(l.  and  that  new  information 
might  have  to  be  sought,  before  a  final 
report  is  issued.* 


AMERICAN  CHOCOLATE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  week  of  March  12,  1990.  has  been 
designated  by  the  chocolate  industry 
as  "American  Chocolate  Week."  Amer- 
icans love  chocolate.  According  to  an 
October  1989  Gallup  poll,  chocolate  is 
American's  favorite  flavor. 

New  Jersey  is  the  proud  home  of 
famous  chocolate  makers,  large  and 
small,  from  Van  Leer  Chocolate  Corp. 
and  M&M/Mars,  to  the  many  inde- 
pendent small  chocolate  candymakers 
who  have  passed  down  their  epicurean 
secrets  for  generations.  This  week  is 
also  a  tribute  to  them  and  their  hard 
work  over  the  years. 

Until  the  discovery  of  America  in 
1492,  the  Old  World  knew  nothing 
about  this  delicious  flavor  that  was  to 
become  the  favorite  of  millions.  When 
Columbus  returned  to  the  Court  of 
King  Ferdinand,  he  brought  back 
many  unique  things.  Among  them 
were  dark  brown  beans:  cacao  beans, 
the  source  of  all  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer Cortez'  conquest  of  Mexico  that 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  this 
strange  bean  became  known. 

Cortez  found  the  Aztecs  using  cacao 
beans  to  prepare  a  royal  drink  called 
chocolatl  which  Emperor  Montezuma 
served  to  his  Spanish  guests  in  golden 
goblets.  But  the  chocolatl  was  too 
bitter  for  the  Spanish  taste.  To  make 
it  more  agreeable  to  Europeans. 
Cortez  and  his  countrymen  sweetened 
it  with  cane  sugar.  When  they  took 
the  chocolate  back  to  Spain,  the  drink 
underwent  several  more  changes  that 
helped  to  popularize  it.  Someone 
added  cinnamon,  another  a  dash  of  va- 
nilla and  another  decided  it  would 
taste  better  served  hot. 

The  new  drink  became  especially 
popular  among  the  Spanish  aristocra- 
cy and  Spain  proceeded  to  plant  cacao 
in  its  overseas  possessions.  It  became  a 
profitable  business,  but  the  Spaniards 
kept  the  art  of  the  cacao  industry  a 
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secret   from   the   rest 
nearly  100  years. 

After  the  secret  was  leaked  out  by 
Spanish    monks,    chocolate    was    ac- 
claimed throughout  Europe  as  a  deli 
cious.  healthy  food.  Chocolate  drink 
ing  became  fashionable  in  the  French 
Court  and  in  Great  Britain.  Mass  pro 
duction  was  hastened  by  a  steam  ma- 
chine which  handled  the  cacao  grind- 
ing     process.      By      1730,      chocolate 
dropped  in  price   from  $3  or  more  a 
pound  to  within  the  reach  of  others 
besides  the  wealthy.  The  invention  of 
the  cacao  press  in  1828  cut  prices  fur 
ther  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
beverage. 

In  the  19th  century,  there  were  two 
significant  developments  in  the  histo- 
ry of  chocolate.  In  Switzerland  in 
1876,  Daniel  Peter  invented  a  way  of 
making  milk  chocolate  for  eating.  The 
second  development  was  of  a  smooth 
variety  called  fondant  chocolate  which 
almost  completely  replaced  the  coarse 
grained  chocolate  which  had  dominat 
ed  the  world  chocolate  market. 

Chocolate  has  a  long  history  in 
America.  The  first  U.S.  chocolate  fac- 
tory was  established  in  New  England 
in  1765,  and  Americans  have  been  en 
joying  this  good-tasting  food  ever 
since.  During  World  War  II.  chocolate 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  nourishment 
of  the  Allied  Armed  Forces.  Valuable 
shipping  space  was  allocated  for  the 
importation  of  cacao  beans. 

Today,  the  love  of  chocolate  contin- 
ues. In  fact,  in  1989,  the  average 
annual  U.S.  consumption  of  chocolate 
was  11  pounds  per  person.  The  choco- 
late industry  in  the  United  States  is 
nearly  a  $6  billion  industry  wholesale 
which  is  about  $9  billion  retail. 

During  the  first  annual  American 
Chocolate  Week,  chocolate  lovers 
around  the  country  plan  to  celebrate 
their  favorite  flavor.  To  kick  off  the 
celebration  there  will  even  be  a  choco- 
late lover's  press  conference  brunch  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  pay  tribute  to  all  the  chocolate 
makers  in  my  State.  I  hope  chocolate 
lovers  across  the  United  States  will 
join  in  this  festive  celebration.* 
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GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi 
dent.  America  has  finally  recognized 
the  enormous  task  it  faces  in  raising 
the  level  of  geographic  knowledge 
among  American  students  and  adults. 
Leaders  in  both  government  and  the 
private  sector  have  begun  to  take  steps 
to  reverse  this  downward  trend  in  our 
Nation's  geographic  literacy. 

Evidence  of  the  need  for  geography 
education  in  the  United  States  was  il- 
lustrated in  a  1988  National  Geo- 
graphic Society/Gallup  study.  Refer- 
encing a  world  map,  only  33  percent  of 
adult  Americans  could  locate  Vietnam. 
19  percent  Colombia,  and  11  percent 
Romania.     Just      15     percent     knew 


Mexico  City  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion in  the  world,  and  only  25  percent 
could  name  four  countries  that  offi- 
cially acknowledge  having  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  1988  survey  of  State  education 
agencies  conducted  by  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  shows 
that  although  geography  is  taught  in 
some  form  at  various  grade  levels  in 
the  majority  of  the  States  surveyed, 
only  55  percent  have  a  requirement  in 
geography  education. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  already  recognized  the  need  for 
geography  education.  Senator  Brad- 
ley's and  Senator  Stafford's  efforts 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Geography  Awareness  Week.  A  1987 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities, 
chaired  by  Senator  Pell,  explored 
strategies  aimed  at  increasing  geo- 
graphic literacy.  More  recently,  the 
education  summit  in  September  1989, 
sponsored  by  the  White  House,  called 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  work  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  world  with 
shrinking  cultural  and  trade  barriers 
and  increased  interdependence,  a 
working  knowledge  of  geography  and 
its  cultural  ramifications  is  imperative. 
American  corporations  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  skills  taught  in  schools: 
the  students  of  today  are  the  work 
force  of  tomorrow.  To  complete  in  an 
increasingly  global  marketplace,  the 
private  sector  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  ensure  its  future  employees 
are  as  educated  as  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts. 

One  example  of  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  educational  programs  I 
would  like  to  recognize  today  is  the 
American  Express  Geography  Compe- 
tition, on  whose  advisory  committee  I 
serve.  Developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Association  of  American  Geo- 
graphers, the  competition  encourages 
students  to  develop  projects  which  re- 
quire an  understanding  of  geography 
in  its  broadest  sense— including  the 
study  of  places  on  the  Earth's  surface 
and  of  the  interrelationships  between 
those  places  and  the  people  who 
occupy  them.  A  separate  competition 
requires  teachers  to  submit  their  most 
effective  methods  of  teaching  geogra- 
phy, and  winning  entries  will  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated  to  all  partici- 
pants. Awards  in  the  form  of  travel 
certificates  will  encourage  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  learn  more 
about  geography  first  hand. 

The  American  Express  Geography 
Competition  has  more  than  7,500  stu- 
dents and  550  teacher  registrants  in  its 
first  year.  Every  State  has  participat- 
ed, and  submitted  entry  themes  rang- 
ing from  "What  Would  Happen  if 
Countries  Never  Communicated?"  to 
•Rain  Forests— What  They  Do  For  Us, 
What  We  Do  To  Them." 


Although  only  one  example,  the 
competition  illustrates  how  corpora- 
tions can  make  unique  contributions 
to  education.  Private  sector  involve- 
ment, teamed  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts,  will  put  today's  stu- 
dents—tommorrow's  business  leaders- 
back  on  the  map.» 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly requested  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues join  me  in  sending  a  letter  to 
President  Gorbachev  at  the  end  of 
this  week.  The  letter  urges  President 
Gorbachev  to  make  a  public  statement 
against  rising  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Daily  we  hear  reports  of 
attacks,  both  physical  and  verbal, 
being  made  against  Soviet  Jews  with 
little  or  no  response  from  officials  in 
their  defense. 

To  prevent  a  greater  tragedy  from 
occurring,  a  statement  needs  to  be 
made  by  President  Gorbachev  to  show 
that  he  has  no  tolerance  for  nor  does 
he  condone  anti-Semitism.  This  is  not, 
it  appears,  a  novel  idea.  In  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  a  supporter  of  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  stated  his  concern 
about  the  increased  incidents  and  com- 
pared the  tactics  of  these  anti-Semitic 
groups  to  those  of  the  Nazi  period.  He 
too  mentioned  his  concern  about  the 
silence  from  the  highest  Soviet  au- 
thorities, I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy 
of  that  article  for  the  Record,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  full. 

I  am  aware  that  President  Gorba- 
chev has  serious  domestic  concerns, 
but  I  believe  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
prevent  a  disaster  before  it  occurs.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  the  letter  to  President  Gorba- 
chev. We  need  to  show  our  concern 
and  our  support  for  such  a  statement 
to  be  made  by  President  Gorbachev. 
The  article  follows: 

Anti-Semitism:  The  Return  of  a  Russian 
Nightmare 

(The  following  essay  represents  the  sharp- 
est public  criticism  to  date  by  a  senior 
Soviet  official  of  the  growing  antisemitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  written  by  Vitalii 
Goldanskii.  a  prominent  Soviet  scientist  and 
director  of  the  Semenov  Institute  of  Chemi- 
cal Physics  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Goldanskii  is  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Deputies  and  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  He 
wrote  the  following  essay  in  English,  with 
editing  assistance  from  John  P.  Holdren,  a 
professor  of  energy  and  resources  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.) 

(By  Vitalii  I.  Goldanskii) 
Supporters  of  President  Gorbachev's  per- 
estroika  are  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
possibility  that  this  program  is  restructur- 
ing and  reforms  may  collapse.  Should  this 
occur— and  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  even  in 
the  near  future— it  would  be  a  disaster  not 


only  for  the  Soviet  Union  but  for  all  hu- 
mankind. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  being  encoun- 
tered by  perestroika  are  well  known  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  are  some  of  the  poten- 
tial consequences  if  perestroika  fails.  But 
too  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
now,  to  the  special  dangers  posed  by  the 
growing  aggressiveness  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently  anti-semit- 
ic  groups  that  seek  to  subvert  perestroika. 
to  blame  the  country's  past  and  present 
problems  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some  of  their 
propaganda  states  explicitly)  to  "finish 
what  Hitler  started." 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoat  ing  and 
hatred  associated  with  the  increasingly 
severe  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  growing  ethnic  tensions.  They  are  per- 
haps already  the  strongest,  and  certainly 
the  fastest  growing,  of  the  divisive  forces 
pushing  the  country  toward  bloodshed  and 
civil  war. 

The  extremist  groups  go  by  a  variety  of 
innocuous-sounding  names,  of  which  the 
best  known  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
■National  Patriotic  Front  Pamyal"  (pamyat 
means  'memory").  A  number  of  them  re- 
cently entered  into  a  confederation  under 
the  title  of  "Bloc  of  Social-Patriotic  Move- 
ments of  Russia. '■  I  prefer  to  call  them  Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis  (or  monarcho-fascists). 
to  reflect  their  combination  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  autocratic  csarist  Russian 
empire  and  ferocious  hatred  of  Jews. 

Incredibly,  the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis 
openly  and  widely  condemn  the  Jews  as  the 
main  culprits  in  all  of  the  troubles  of  Russia 
from  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  up 
until  the  present— including  genocide 
against  the  Russian  people  in  the  form  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  deaths  in  civil  war, 
collectivization  and  various  purges:  destruc- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  church- 
es and  historical  monuments:  and  spiritual 
poisoning  of  the  people  through  the  intro- 
duction of  decadent  and  corrupt  Western 
culture  alien  to  Russian  tradition.  They 
even  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  murders  and 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  against  humankind, 
making  references  to  the  disgraceful  hoax, 
"The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  " 

There  is  striking  similarity,  in  fact,  be- 
tween the  views,  programs  and  intentions  of 
the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  and  the  origi- 
nal Nazi  platform  as  laid  out  in  Hitler's 
"Mein  Kampf "  and  other  infamous  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Nazi  period.  This  sim- 
ilarity, and  the  resemblance  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1988-90  to 
that  in  Germany  in  1931-33.  have  been  pub- 
licized by  progressive  Soviet  mass  media. 
The  newspaper  Soviet  Circus,  for  example, 
has  printed  a  point-by-point  comparison  of 
Pamyat's  manifesto  with  the  program  of 
the  Nazi  Party  of  the  1930s. 

The  main  organization  sening  as  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  monarcho-Nazi  forces  is  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  the  Russian  Federation 
(RSFSR).  As  outlets  for  their  propaganda 
they  have  at  their  disposal  such  newspapers 
and  journals  as  "Literaturnaya  Rossiya" 
(Literary  Russia),  "Nash  Sovremennik" 
(Our  Contemporary).  "Molodaya  Gvardija" 
(■young  Guards)  and  "Moscow.  "  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  include  many  notorious 
writers,  some  scientists,  some  artists  and 
others. 

The  Nazi-type  speeches  and  publications 
of  these  groups  are  becoming  routine  fea- 
tures of  everyday  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  form  and  content  were  analyzed  by 
Prof.  Herman  Andreyev  from  Mainz  Univer- 


sity in  West  Germany  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  weekly  magazine  Ogonyok.  He  conclud- 
ed that  in  Western  European  countries  such 
statements  would  be  treated  as  unconstitu- 
tional, the  persons  propagating  them  would 
be  called  to  account  and  the  organizations 
supporting  them  would  be  dissolved. 

■yet  the  monarcho-Nazis  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing no  serious  opposition— indeed,  more 
often  sympathy  and  connivance— from  im- 
portant party  and  government  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  instructive,  for  example, 
that  in  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Conunu- 
nist  Party  on  ethnic  problems  published  in 
August  1989.  not  a  single  word  was  said 
about  the  anti-semitic  campaign  against  so- 
called  cosmopolites  (1949).  the  shooting  of 
leading  Jewish  writers  and  artists  (1952).  or 
the  disgraceful  "Doctor's  plot"  (1953).  while 
many  other  Stalin-era  crimes  against  vari- 
ous nationalities  of  the  Soviet  people  were 
scrupulously  mentioned. 

Similarly,  an  appeal  by  more  than  200 
people's  deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  First  Session  of  the  Congress 
of  People's  Deputies  in  June  1989.  express- 
ing concern  about  the  "growing  wave  of 
antisemitic  activities,  including  open  calls 
for  violence  that  could  lead  to  irretrievable 
consequences."  went  unanswered.  That  was 
also  the  fate  of  a  letter  written  to  Gorba- 
chev on  this  subject  by  10  distinguished  sci- 
entists and  writers  in  September  1989. 

The  explanation  of  such  passivity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  seems  quite  simple. 
In  addition  to  the  evident  sympathy  of 
many  authorities  on  different  levels  to  the 
views  of  the  monarcho-Nazis.  others  who  do 
not  sympathize  nonetheless  hesitate  to  act 
because  of  the  way  the  growing  aggressive- 
ness of  the  monarcho-Nazis  is  linked  to  the 
bloody  ethnic  conflicts  and  intensifying  sep- 
aratist movements  in  nearly  all  of  the  outly- 
ing districts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Specifically,  this  situation  offers  the  mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable  opportunities  for 
blackmail  and  intimidation  of  Gorbachev 
and  his  closest  advisers,  through  the  claim 
that,  in  conditions  of  the  "decline  of 
empire,  "  the  Russian  heartland  and  her 
"genuine  sons"  constitute  the  only  reliable 
basis  for  the  preservation  of  Gorbachev's 
power.  Such  arguments  are  being  used  to 
push  Gorbachev  toward  the  right  and  to 
divide  him  from  his  true  supporters  on  the 
left— the  liberal  intelligentsia.  The  result 
could  be  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances 
that  produced  the  downfall  of  Khrushchev 
in  1964. 

In  parallel  with  their  attempts  to  intimi- 
date Gorbachev,  the  monarcho-Nazis  have 
been  openly  attacking  his  foreign  policy. 
They  even  have  accused  Gorbachev  of  being 
an  agent  in  the  service  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Israeli  intelligence  service,  the  Mossad. 
With  this  two-pronged  strategy  of  intimida- 
tion and  direct  attack,  the  Russian  monar- 
cho-Nazis hope  to  attain  either  a  decisive  in- 
fluence over  Gorbachev's  policies  or  his  re- 
moval and  replacement  at  the  seat  of  power 
by  supporters  of  their  movement. 

What  would  that  mean  for  Soviet  Jews? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear  from  the  similari- 
ty of  the  monarcho-Nazis'  program  to  that 
of  Hitler.  The  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  al- 
ready possess  their  equivalent  to  Hitler's  SA 
and  SS,  in  the  form  of  the  Pamyat  move- 
ment. This  movement  does  not  disguise  its 
intentions  to  carry  out  pogroms  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  it  refers  using  the  insulting 
word  "zhidy  "  (yids).  In  fact,  members  of 
Pamyat  have  been  organizing  well-attended 
meetings  all  over  the  country  to  call  for  po- 
groms-even  in   Moscow's  Red  Square  on 


Nov.  12,  1989— and  no  one  has  stood  in  their 
way. 

Hitler  treated  as  Jews  those  who  have 
more  than  one-quarter  Jewish  blood. 
Pamyat  goes  further.  It  has  announced  its 
intention  to  search  for  Jewish  progenitors 
back  to  the  10th  generation.  New  recruits  to 
Pamyat  are  required  to  prove  their  "racial 
purity"  and  to  provide  to  the  organization 
the  home  addresses  of  five  Jews— no  doubt 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pogroms  to  come. 
Opponents  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  movement 
who  happen  to  be  "racially  pure"  or 
"Aryan"  are  characterized,  along  with  all 
liberal  intelligentsia,  as  masons"  (or 
"zhido-masons,"  i.e..  supporters  of  Jews): 
and  these  are  also  the  targets  of  pogrom 
propaganda. 

The  brazenness  of  monarcho-Nazi  threats 
against  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  increasing.  In 
addition  to  anti-semitic  rallies  and  the  dese- 
cration of  Jewish  cemeteries  around  the 
country,  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  it  now  seems  that  meetings  of  liberal 
intellectuals  are  no  longer  safe  from  disrup- 
tion by  Pamyat  thugs. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  18  of  this  year,  for 
example,  a  meeting  of  the  progressive 
"April"  group  of  writers  at  the  Central 
House  of  Writers  in  Moscow  was  invaded  by 
some  dozens  of  Pamyat  monarcho-Nazis 
with  megaphones.  They  roughed  up  some  of 
the  writers,  forcibly  ejected  others  from  the 
hall,  shouted  anti-semitic  slogans  and  an- 
nounced that  their  next  visit  will  be  with 
automatic  weapons.  They  also  designated 
St.  Georges  Day.  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
for  a  pogrom.  The  police  were  called  but 
took  their  time  in  arriving,  and  there  were 
no  arrests. 

Further  increases  in  anti-semitic  activities 
(especially,  of  course,  actual  violence)  surely 
will  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Jews,  people  of 
partly  Jewish  extraction  and  "racially  pure" 
liberal  intelligentsia.  This  new  wave  of  emi- 
grants—refugees from  monarcho-Nazi 
power— could  reach  several  millions  and 
would  represent  a  serious  brain-drain  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  another  Holo- 
caust, it  certainly  could  not  reach  the  scale 
of  earlier  Nazi  crimes;  The  world  has 
changed  too  drastically  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury for  that.  But  a  wave  of  pogroms  more 
or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  infamous 
"Kristallnacht '■  cannot  be  ruled  out- 
weaker  if  a  government  like  the  present  one 
tries  to  oppose  them,  stronger  if  a  successor 
government  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  strijje 
sympathizes  with  the  pogrom  lust. 

What  should  be  done'  As  a  start,  the 
world  public  should  t>e  informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  intentions  of  the  new  followers 
of  Hitler  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  be 
told  their  names.  The  famous  "Brown 
Book"  published  by  anti-fascists  in  1933. 
after  all.  was  the  first  important  step  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Nazi  crimes  of  that  era. 
Clearly,  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  jour- 
nals and  books,  and  producers  of  electronic 
media,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  monarcho- 
Nazis  prevail  and  perestroika  collapses  in  an 
orgy  of  chauvinism  and  racism,  the  results 
are  likely  to  include  not  only  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing degree  of  anarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  even  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  a 
country  still  laden  with  tremendous  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  a  widespread  network  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  such  a  chain  of  events  could 
quickly  become  not  just  a  national  but  an 
international  catastrophe.* 
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UTHTJANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Febru 
ary  16  marked  the  72d  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  Lithuania  became  an 
independent  nation.  In  commemorat- 
ing this  important  date,  we  recall  the 
remarkable  accomplishments  made  by 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  of  their 
country,  during  its  22  years  of  inde 
pendence. 

During  the  past  year,  Lithuania  has 
led  the  charge  among  Soviet  Republics 
toward  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion. The  Lithuanian  people  have 
earned  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  world  through  their  uniquely 
bold,  yet  peaceful  and  disciplined  cam- 
paign to  regain  their  usurped  inde- 
pendence. 

Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
went  to  Vilnius  last  month  to  dissuade 
Lithuania  from  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union;  but  instead,  bowing  to  over 
whelming  pressure  from  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  he  conceded  in  principle  to 
Lithuanian  demands  of  self-determina- 
tion for  their  nation.  As  Gorbachev 
continues  to  accede  to  the  agenda  set 
by  the  Lithuanian  opposition,  the 
issue  of  Lithuanian  independence  be 
comes  increasingly  a  question  of,  as  a 
Washington  Post  headline  put  it,  not 
just  if,  but  when."  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that,  because  of  the  unceasingly 
courageous  and  thoughtful  actions  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  1990  may  be 
the  last  year  Lithuanians  commemo- 
rate their  Independence  Day  under 
Soviet  control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  ex- 
pressing their  solidarity  with  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  and  in  reassuring  them 
that  Americans  are  committed  to 
seeing  that  full  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation are  restored  to  Lithuania.^ 
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POSTHUMOUS  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  438.  H.R. 
150,  the  Posthumous  Citizenship  for 
Active  Duty  Service  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  150)  to  amend  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  an  alien  who  dies  while  serving  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  certain  periods  of  hostilities  to  be 
considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  at 
the  time  of  the  aliens  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President, 
move  to  recorisider  the  vote. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


February  20,  1990 


February  20,  1990 
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NATIONAL  SPACE  COUNCIL 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  444.  S. 
2124.  the  National  Space  Council  Au- 
thorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.A  bill  (S.  2124  >  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion.s  for  the  National  Space  Council,  and 
for  other  purpose.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2124)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2124 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Space  Council  Authorization  Act 
of  1990'. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council  established  by  section 
501  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adminhstration  Authorization  Act.  fiscal 
year  1989  <42  U.S.C.  2471).  $1,200,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1990  The  National  Space  Coun- 
cil .shall  reimburse  other  agencies  for  not 
le.ss  than  one  half  of  the  personnel  compen- 
sation cost.s  of  individuals  detailed  to  it. 

STAFFING 

Sec  3.  la)  Not  more  than  six  individuals 
may  be  employed  by  the  National  Space 
Council  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
law  regarding  the  employment  or  compensa- 
tion of  persons  in  the  Government  service, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for 
level  VI  of  the  Senior  Executive  Schedule  as 
provided  pursuant  to  section  5382  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Executive  Secretary.  National  Space 
Council.". 

EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec  4.  The  National  Space  Council  may, 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions, 
employ  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  may  compenate  individuals 
30  employed  for  each  day  they  are  involved 
in  a  business  of  the  National  Space  Council 
(including  traveltime)  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  provided  pursu- 


ant to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

review  of  launch  INDUSTRY 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  National  Space  Council  is 
requested  to  initiate  a  review  of  United 
States  launch  policy,  including  the  Nation's 
expendable  launch  vehicle  and  satellite  in- 
dustries, their  current  and  projected  mar- 
kets, the  existing  ana  projected  level  of  for- 
eign competition  in  these  industries,  the 
extent  and  level  of  support  from  foreign 
governments  in  these  markets  and  indus- 
tries, the  consequences  of  the  entry  of  non- 
market  providers  of  launch  services  and  sat- 
ellites into  the  world  market,  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  foreign  launch  services  and  the 
export  of  United  States  satellites,  and  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  launch  ve- 
hicle and  satellite  industry  to  the  national 
and  economic  security. 

(b)  The  findings  of  this  review  and  any 
policy  recommendations  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
August  1.  1990. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  6,  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  ef- 
fective as  of  October  1.  1989. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  P»resident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 212,  the  Armenian  resolution. 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Nos.  162.  S.  1367:  163.  S.  1368;  164  S 
1369;  184,  S.  1438;  and  185.  S.  1439  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.:  LEADER  TIME  UNTIL 
10:40  A.M.:  RECESS  FROM  10:40  A.M.  TO  12:i5 
P.M.:  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m..  Wednes- 
day, February  21,  1990,  and  that  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  be  until  10:40 
a.m.,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  10:40  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m..  so  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  join  their 
House  colleagues  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber to  hear  an  address  by  President 
Havel  of  Czechoslovakia:  that  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  from 
12:15  p.m.  to  1:15  p.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:44  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1990.  at  10 
a.m. 


by 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
1:15  p.m..  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  February  20.  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

OKANK  ROF^SCH  HlNTON  OF  II.I.INOI.S  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OE  THE  .SENIOR  POREION  .SERVICE  WITH 
THE  PER.SONAl.  HANK  OF  CAREER  AMHA.S,SADOR  TO 
HE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  I'LENIPO 
TENTIARV  OE  THE  VNITED  STA7  ES  OE  AMI-:R1CA  TO 
THE  REPrBl.IC  OE  PANAMA  TO  WHICH  PO.SITION  HE 
WA.S  APPOINTED  Dl'RINO  THF  RECEfUS  OF  THE 
.SENATE  FROM  NOVEMBER  22  1989  TO  JANUARV  23, 
1990 

JONATHAN  MOORE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF.S  OE 
AMERICA  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  WITH  THE  RANK  OF  AM 
BA.SSADOH 

SHIRIN  RAZIUDDIN  TAHIR  KHELI  OV  PENN.SYI  VA 
NIA  TO  BE  THE  ALTERNATE  REPRF«SENTAT1VE  nE 
THE  UNITED  -STATES  OE  AMERICA  tXJR  SPECIAL  PO 
l.rnCAL  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  WITH 
THE  RANK  OE  AMBA.S.SADOR 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

HERMAN  JAY  COHEN  AN  .A.SKISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THF  BOARD  OE  DI 
REt-roRS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  POUNDA 
TION  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  <JE  THE  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEITEMBER  22    1991    VICE  CHF.aTEH  A   CROCKER 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

THE  FOLLOWINCi  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBER.s 
OE  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OE  THE  INTER  AMERI 
CAN  FOUNDATKJN  FOR  TERMS  OE  SIX  YI-iAHS 
NORTON  .STEVENS  OE  NEW  YORK     NEW  POSITION  • 
FRANK  D   YTURRIA  OETEXAS     NEW  POSITION' 

THE  JUDICIARY 

SAMUEL  A  ALITO  JR  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDOE  I-TIH  THE  THIRD  CIR 
CUIT  VICE  JOHN  J   GIBBONS   RETIRED 

STEPHEN  M  MCNAMEE  OF  ARIZONA  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DLSTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ARI 
ZONA  VICE  CHARLFS  L  HARDY    RETIRED 

ROBERT  H  CLELAND  OF  MICHIGAN  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATF.S  DISTIRfT  JUDGE  FOB  THE  EA.STERN  DIS 
TRKT  OF  MICHIGAN  VICE  JAMES  P  CHURCHILL  RE 
TIRED 

CiRAHAM  C  MULLEN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  BE 
UNITED  .STATES  DISTRICT  JUDCJE  FOR  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OE  NORTH  CAROLINA  VICE  JAMES  B  MC 
MILI.AN    RETIRED 

ROBERT  E  JONES.  OF  OREGON  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE  F(5R  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
OREGON  VICE  JAMES  M    BURNS   RETIRED 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

JOHN  J  ADAIR  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  NEW 
POSITION 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

THE  POLUIWINC;  NAMED  OFFICER  fXIR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THF:  POSITIONS  INDICATED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  2  ACT  OF  CONGRESS.  i21 
.STAT   37  i  '33  UNITED  STATF.S  CODE  612  ■ 

To  be  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Mississppi  Rii^er  Commission 

BRIG    C;EN    ARTHUR  F    WILLIAMS    133  28  8513    IINITED 
STATES  ARMY 

STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  JUS 
TICE  INSTITUTE  FX3R  THE  TERMS  INDICATED 


FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17    1991 
TERRENCE    B     ADAMSON     OF    GEORGIA     VICE    1.AW 

RENCE  H   COOK   RESIGNED 
VlVl   L    DII.WEG    OF  WISCONSIN    VICE  RODNEY  A  PEE 

Pl.FJS  TERM  EXPIRED 

FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRINC;  SEPTEMBER  17    1992 
CARL    F     BIANCHI     OF    IDAHO     VICE    LARRY    P     PO 

I.ANSKY   TERM  EXPIRED 
lAMRS    DUKE    CAMERON     OF    ARIZONA      REAPPOINT 

MENT 
lANICE    l.    GRADWOHL    OF   NEBRASKA       REAPPOINT 

MENT 
MALCOLM   M    LUCAS    OF  CALIFORNIA    VICE  RALPH   J 

ERICKSTAD   TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

ROBERT  H  SWAN  OF  UTAH.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 
BOARD  PCJR  THE  TERM  (JF  SIX  YEARS  EXPIRING 
AUCJU.ST  2  1995  VICE  DAVID  L  CHATFIEI  D  RE 
SIGNED 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLU:)WING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  REAPPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  AND  AS  CHIEF  OF 
NAVAL    OPERATKJNS    UNDER    THE    PROVISIONS    OF 
TITLE   10    UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTIONS  601    AND 
5033 

To  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
To  be  admiral 

ADM    FRANK  B    KEI.SO    II    US    NAVY    410  50  8737   1220 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  .LOWER 

HALF'  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF 
REAR  AD.MIRAL  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED 
SI  ATES  CODE,  SECTION  624  SUB-IEC'T  TO  CJUALIFICA 
TIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  IjAW 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR   ADM    '  LH  '  JOHN  SYDNEY  CLAMAN     171  30  1378 

U  S   NAVY 
REAR   ADM     '  LH '   ROBERT    EDWIN   TRAISTEH    023  28 

3442.  US   NAVY 

THE  FOLU>WlNC;  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRAUS  LOWER 
HALE  OK  THE  HEJSERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PER 
MANENL  PROMOTION  TCJ  THE  CiRADE  OF  REAR  ADMl 
RAL  IN  THE  .STAFF  CORPS  AS  INDICATED  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  IGNITED  STATF.S 
CODE   SECTION  5912 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM      LH    CiERALD  E   GILBERT    370  30  2733,2.505 
US   NAVAL  RF>;ERVE 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

REAR   ADM      LH     ,,'AY   H    DENNEY     207   28  6845   3105  US 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

THE  FCJLLOWING  NAMED  REAR  ADMIRAL  'UJWER 
HALF  OF  THE  RFSERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  FOR  PER 
MANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMl 
RAL  IN  THE  LINE  AS  INDICATED  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TION  5912 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR   ADM    '  LH '  BRIAN  T    SHEEHAN    Oil  30  3102   1445 
U  S   NAVAL  RESERVE 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGU1J\R  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  5.-!!  TITLE  10  UNITED  .STATES  CC5DE 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DF.SIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OF  SECTION  8067  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  PERFORM  DUTIES  INDICATED  WITH 
GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  T<T  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRFTARY  OF  THE  AIR  FCJRCE  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS 
BE  APF^INTED  IN  A  HIGHER  GRADE  THAN  THAT  IN 
DICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

NORMAN  G   PARE  002  22  3208 
SUMAN  SETH    127  40  0948 
NORMAN  I.  SIMS  408  46  13K1 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMES  L  DELUCAS    138  42  9663 
RANDALL  B  KING   312  42  0958 
HARRY  E  MARDEN   JR  005  46  4246 
THOMAS  W  MARSH   437  82  6285 
KENNETH  D  RASHID  445  36  9811 
WALTER  A  ROLL  JR    157  38  1483 
RAYMOND  PTENEYCK    137  42  3825 
CHARLES  H  WILE   066  38  4918 
FRANK  A  WOJCIECHOWSKI    193  30  3406 


PEDRO  H  I.OPEZ  VALENTIN   581  68  7239 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MICHAEIO  SAVAGE    548  64  0939 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RICHARD  PAPPS  JR   058  42  4582 
STEVEN  E  DAZEY   541   56  0252 
JOE  B  DRANE    HI    466  78  7711 
RAYM(3ND  G  KOEPPEN    145  46  8342 
DAVIDS  PALMER    005  44   5538 
HOMMIE  G  WHEELER   420  66  3082 


To  be  major 


HOWARD  F  CONE  JR   265  13  0823 
CRAIG  B  PtJWLER   453  80  6865 
DENNIS  N  GREEN    529  6«  6040 
EDWARD  E  MITNITSKV    237  86  051S 
.SCOTT  A  SCHWARTZ    175  46  3807 
RONALD  KSCOVILLE  528  68  8467 
JOHNNY  LSILER    463  82  4566 
ROBERT  VAN  HOUSE   29<i  4;-  3599 


To  be  captain 


To  be  major 


JAMES  S  ICE.  244  90  0429 


JAMF'.S  M  GAMBILL,  242  02  7144 
.STEPHEN  W  MERRILL   265  82  4643 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

RANDALL  A  CARPENTER   424  82  4794 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

DANIEL  M  KAMIENIECKI    138  56  4828 

THE  FC1LIX)WING  INDI\  IDUALS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  F-ORCE  IN  GRADE  INDtCAT 
ED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593  TITLE 
10,  UNITED  STATtS  CODE  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA 
TION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8067 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATF:S  CCJDE  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

HARVEY  1,CASF;BEFR    517   30  6577 

To  tie  lieutenant  colonel 

RUBEN  1    AGU.AS    079  46  .3024 
LARRY  T   BOURKE   505  .50  4978 
ROBERT  J  CRONIN   022  32  2804 
WILLIAM  H  DILU:)N   429  82  5204 
THOMAS  LENZ   568  74  3728 
MARK  LMESSINGHAM   482  58  7636 
GEORGE  L  SANt)ERS   261   5C  5401 
BRUCE  M  SMITH   406  60  0446 

THE  POLLC5WING  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  FOR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTIONS  IN  THF  UNITED  STATFS;  AIR 
FORCE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  624  AND 
1552  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH  DATE  OF 
RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FX)RCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MARCK  R  COBB  509  48  1362 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWTNC;  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE 
UNITED  .STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIONS  OF  SECTIONS  593  AND  8379  TITLE  10  OF  THE 
IINITED  STATES  CODE  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION 
8.-'74  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CCJDE  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE  FOIJXJWS  SERIAL  NUMBER 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJOR  LVLE  M    ANDVIK    502  52  7991    1  1    3   89 
MAJOR  ROBERT  A   BLANSHARD   429  86  6313    11    13  89 
MAJOR  TIMOTHY  J   CO.SSALTER   470  58  0715    U    13  89 
MAJOR  WAYNE  E   FERRELL  JR    425  94  2419    11   2  89 
MAJC5R  Rl  PUS  L   FORREST  JR     448  50  4375    11    5   86 
MAJOR  MICHAEL  I   GREEN   4f3  74  7791    10   14  89 
MAJOR  GERALD  J   HUERTA  558  68  5805  9   16  89 
MAJOR  GARY  D  JOHNLOZ  305  52  4330   11    1   89 
MAJOR  CLIFF  R   KING   252  80  4184    11    13   89 
MAJOR  GARY  E  KLINE   108  38  7935    11   5  89 
MAJOR  JAMES  L  MALENKE  472  60  8205    II    15  89 
MAJOR  JESSE  R   MAXWELL  446  50  819«   1 1   5  89 
MAJOR  STEPHEN  L  MELTSNER    111  34  1170  9  27  89 
MAJOR  EDWIN  J   ORNDORFT  577  60  7827    1 1   4  8S 
MAJOR  JOHN  D   RICE  430  78  5652   10  22  89 
MAJOR  ROBERT  E   RITTNER  JR    424  52  7233    II    13  »» 
M.AJOR  WILFRED  G  SOUTIEA  JR    497  42  2731    11   4  8S 
MAJOR  WARREN  E   THOMAS    226  72  2149    11    8   89 
MAJOR  SAMUEL  A   VOLTZ  III   437  74  5889    10  26  89 
MAJOR  JAMES  P  WHITE    135  44  2008    10  21   89 
MAJOR  AARON  K   WILSON   587  62  2541    11   3  89 
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LEGAL  CORPS 


MAJOR  JEFFREY  R   AI.U:n   J6J  06  i:'57    U   5  89 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MAJOR  JAMFJi  H    PRlCt    Mi  M  6164    9    M   89 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJOR  GEOROt  L  CLARK   378  44  0230   11   S  89 
MAJOR  WILLIAM  C   FRIDINGER   219  44  2251    9   19  89 
MAJOR  RICHARD  W  SLOAN    167   16  7287    10    15  89 
MAJOR  JOSEPH  R    TORUKLL.A    171   30  0149    10    16  89 
MAJOR  CARMELO  1    V1I.L.A    134  52  1245    1 1    4  89 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MAJORJAMfSiA   NlrHOUSON   587  20^902    11    19/89 
MAJOR  ROBERT  M   ROHEN   526  58  0410    10   14  89 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

MAJOR  ALBERT  I.  SHERBURNE  026  38  7176    10  22  89 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FXJLLOWING  OFFICERS  INITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  OFFICER  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  SECOND  LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531  WITH  DATES  OF 
RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

DAVID  W  BARNF.S    265  79  6331 

DOUGLAS  C  BLAKE   528  92  9127 

ROBERT  T  BOCJUIST    239  27  5923 

ROBERT  J  BRYANT   261  47  7267 

ROBERT  T  Bl-RAN    279  82  5542 

RAY  S  BURKE  316  74  ■)226 

THOMAS  SCHRISTJANS   506  o.'  5884 

MARK  J  CONNERS    573  41   0203 

KEVIN  J  CUNNINGHAM    316  68  0842 

KATHY  G  DICUS    432    !7  6494 

RICHARD  Ci  ELKINS    585  98  1052 

DAVID  J  ENGLEHART   225  98  7629 

TIM  E  FAI.KOWSK!    265  71  6024 

LANCE  R  FLETCHER    542  88  5913 

MICHAEL  E  FROST   507  62  4007 

AARON  C  GEORGE   234    15   1292 

BRIAN  K  GEORGE    546  27  6728 

PAUL  G  GILLESPIE  528  11  4112 

PRANK  B  GILLIAM    524  02  4621 
JEFFREY  WGRUSY    346  52   1545 
TIM  V  HENKE   471   64  7415 

PAUL  J  HIGGINS    259  21    1106 
DONALD  W  HOIJUES    417   94   6344 
U5RI  A  HOMAN    418  92   1483 
TIMOTHY  B  HUSSEY   266  23  5332 
RICHARD  C  JENKINS    226  98  7864 
RALPH  C  JORDAN    436  72  3051 
KARI  M  KEYES    539  68  9075 
JOEL  K  KING    466  04  8646 
ROBERT  W  KRAUS    149  50  5010 
TERRY  J  LARREW    454   23  0842 
LORI  A  LIVINC3S   086  52  9499 
DAVID  F  LYNCH   025  48  4237 
MAX  R  MASSEY    JR    451    21   6266 
JAMES  H  MCGUIRE    230  90    1025 
THOMAS  J  MCNABB    JR    014  60  H454 
RUSSEL  B  MILLER   525  25  4915 
MITCHELL  A  MONROE  248  31   S542 
WILLIAM  E  MONSTELLAR,  257  76  2219 
GERARD  A  MOSLEY   224  27  6783 
MARK  C  MOYNIHAN   452  35  9628 
CHARLES  D  NISWONGER   305  62  50.14 
KELVIN  B  ODELL    247  29  3020 
KENNETH  A  PAXTON    085  54  0772 
MARK  A  PIERCE   033  54   2547 
THOMAS  E  PETERSON    042  48  5089 
RICHARD  T  POORE  JR  083  60  4798 
GEORGE  R  PULLIAM   462  51   251X1 
SUZANNE  M  RIEHL   268  72  3340 
BARRY  D  ROEPER   266  23  4020 
WILLIAM  Y  RUPP  265  85  9166 
SANDRA  R  SALYERS  352  68  6924 
DWAYNE  P  SELLERS   442  60  2268 
EUGENE  R  SELLERS   442  60  2310 
MICHAEL  D  SHEPHERD  00«  58  2805 
GARRET  H  SHROADS   II    187  48  5697 
PAULJSIMONICH    529   15  2614 
RODNEY  J  STEISKAL  335  70  1310 
KAREN  E  STEVENS  519  9«  9387 
JOHN  S  STEWARD    468  74  3733 
THOMAS  RTOUSIGNANT   217  92  4786 
CHARLES  M  TURNER    257   17  6260 
TIMOTHY  J  VANDERWARKER   231   2!   3488 
ALLAN  P  WAITE,  JR   097  52  8400 
MATT  T  WELLS.  531  80  5124 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC 
CORDANCE  WITH  SECTIONS  624  AND  628  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS  IDENTIFIED 
WITH  AN  ASTERICK  ARE  AUSO  NOMINATED  FOR  AP 
POINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD 
ANCE  WITH  SECTION  531  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

KENNETH  R  CLOSE  300  48  8786 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•JOSEPH  M    DAI    147  38  0030 
•  NONA  H   ONEAL.  579  5o  u454 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDl 
CATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORD 
ANCE  WITH  SECTION  1552  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATERS 
CODE  THIS  OPETCER  WAS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  PRO 
MOTION  BY  THE  ARMY  BOARD  fXiH  CORRECTION  OF 
MILITARY  RECORDS 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

EDWIN  D  SELBY   262  86  6139 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWINC;  AIR  FCJRCE  CADET  TO  BE  PERMA 
NENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S   NAVY    PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE   10    UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTIONS 
531  AND  541 
ALAN  L  MATHIS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  US  NAVY 
RETIRED  TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEU 
TENANT  FROM  THE  TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  RE 
TIRED  LIST  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  1211 

JEFFHEY  S  CROY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  US  NAVY 
RETIRED  TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEU 
TENANT.  FROM  THE  TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  RE 
TIRED  LIST  PURSl'ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  1211 
MARY  J   KING 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINCil  ISHEU  NAVAL 
GRADUATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSICJN 
IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVY 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION 531 


IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RfSERVE 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATFiS  CODE  SEC 
TION  593 


E  J   CHAN 

W   P  COCHRAN 

MICHAEL  G  COOK 

KARLG.  ELIAS 

DANIEL  A.  ERSOY 

JOHN  J.  FINNEGAN 

BRIAN  P.  PORT 

LAWRENCE  I  CALLER 

EDDIE  C   GALLION 

ALEXIS  T  CiHORAI 

WARREN  D   HEISER 

J   K  JARREAU 

P  W   KIRK 

F  T   LAMBERT 

MICHAEL  A   LANESE 

T  W   I.OWN 

MARK  D   MACLEAN 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  N.A\.  V  OFFR-ERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
593 


DENNIS  T  MADURA 
J   P   MCCALLEN 
WII.I.IAM  R    MCCAULEY 
IXINALD  L   MCGEE 
DANIEL  J    MCLAIN 
J   C   MOORE 
HOHEHT  W    MURTO 
ARMANDO  N    PASTRANA 
JODY  1.    PERRY 
CHRISTOPHER  P   PETERS 
DAVID  M   sen AEFER 
M    M   STEPHAN 
P  (     THOMAS 
TAMMY  D  TOLAR 
J   T  VANLCJBENSELS 
DAVID  R   WESTON 


DAVID  J   HARRIS 


FRANCIS  A   BARBER 
JEFFREY  M   CRANE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL 
GRADUATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSICiN 
IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OK  THE  US  NAVY 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC 
TION  531 


P  F  ALVAREZ 
MICHAEL  J   ARNOLDS 
J   R   BENJAMIN 
D  J   BREEN 
D   W   HODGES 
D   K    KAHOER 
K   G   KARSTENS 
Cl'RTISC   I.ENDERMAN 
LARA  E   MAULDIN 
FRANK  M    MAZONE 

THE  I-XJLLOWINC;  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS  OF  THE  IS 
NAVY  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  S  TA  IKS  CODE 
SECTION  531 


J   A   MCCIANAHAN 

CHRISTOPHER  P   MICHEL 

S   F   PHILLIPS 

C   A   SCHHOEIJK.H 

R    I.  SMITH 

M    A   Sor.SA 

ERIC  M   STEPHENS 

W    M    THOMPSON 

Ci   S   WILLC5WER 


MARK  D  BUDENSIEK 
DARSE  E  CRANDALL 
MICHAEL  G  GREEN 
JAPFREY  A   HENSON 


WILLIAM  C    HORRIGAN 
SCCJTT  A    KENNEV 
SCOTT  M    LANG 
DAVID  P    MOR(}A.N 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVAL  RFJsERVE  OFEI 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S 
NAVY.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  531 


RICHARD  K.   WOOTTON 


BRENDA  A   ARMSTRONG 
THOMAS  W  JACOBS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OKKICERS  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  C3F  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
593 

ALAN  W  CASHELL  THOMAS  E  DANIEL 

THE  FOLLOWINC;  NAMED  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRAD 
UATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER 


.lOHN  A    NEILY 
CSEORGE  E  SKYE 


FRANK  E   THOMAS 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 


THE  FOLLOWING  CADFTS  UNITED  STATES  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECOND 
LIEITENANTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORC'E  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  9353<Bi  AND  531  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH  DATES  (5F  RANK  TO 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRFTARV  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

JAY  O   AANRUD   517  04  2399 
DEREK  A   ABEYTA   523   19  7560 
DANIEL  P    ABRAHAM    241   02  4273 
ERIC  D  ADAMSON.  476  72  3783 
JEFFREY  E  ADDISON   449  19  5479 
ROBERT  M    AGUE  JR   590  10  6705 
ERICK  T    ALBERTO    589  28  4230 

STEVEN  F    ALDRIAN.  565  65  8732 
KRISTIN  J    ALFORD    464  53  5596 

RICHARD  L   ALLEN    464  65  7277 

BENJAMIN  L   ALLEY   276  76  6949 

DAVID  I.   ALMAND   462  25    1140 

KELLY  M   ALTON,  036  52  7359 

LISA  M    AMBRE    5.50  67  8731 

MATTHEW  S    AMMETER    523  33  8807 

BRUCE  K   ANDERSON   557  75   1788 

ERIK  H   ANDERSON   379  74  7817 

CiREGORY  J    ANDERSON    321    74  9815 

HANSS  ANDERSON   449  23  5359 

HAROLDS    ANDERSON    590  30   1565 

ANTHONY  P    ANCJELLO.  571   49  3754 

MARK  A    AOWN    364  86  4617 

STEVEN  M    ARBETMAN    336  52  6455 

SCOTT  A    ARCURl    261    33  4670 

JEFFREY  J    ARMENTROUT    449  57    1694 

RUSSELL  L    ARMSTRONG    243  02  5663 

MICHAEL  L  ARNC5LD   246  33  8470 

TERRY  J    ARNOLD   441  78  3470 

TIMOTHY  J    ARNOLD    279  74  3312 

KEVIN  R    ARTHUR    140  46  7910 

MICHAEL  ATIONA,  118  60  6210 

MICHAEL  D   BACKMAN.  015  56  8761 

JOHN  E    BADER.  392  74  9726 

JOHN  C    BAILEY    573  51   0769 

PETER  Ci   BAILEY    579  72  7077 

PETER  K    BAILEY,  367  90  5405 

HAROLD  M    BAKER   410  27  3972 

RONALD  B    BALDINGER    229  21    1323 

MICHAEL  J    HARDEN    015  60  2779 

DAVID  W    BARNA    454  37  8188 

CHESCA  A    BARNETT    293  64  4162 

BRADLEY  D    BARNETTE    284  78  3627 

PAUL  K    BARNEY    307  92  7807 

CiUY  D    BARNI    467  47  9932 

BRYAN  E   BATT   591  09  3913 

MARK  D    BAUDENDISTEL    498  68   1573 

GARY  L   BEARD    II    379  90  0470 

VINCENT  K    BECKLUND    593   18  4427 

CATHERINE  E    BEDDOW    220  98  8183 

JAMK:K  M    BEEKER    526  45  9466 

i'.ACKERY  S    BELCHER    569  27  0067 

JOHN  E    BELL   517  98   1147 
JOHN  C   BELT   396  64   1969 

MIKE  BENSON    535  92  9276 
TIMOTHY  W    BENTLEY    466  51    2630 
JOHN  A    BERNHART.  11    425  47  3341 
PETER  M   BERNSTEIN   046  72  0037 
MICHAEL  R    BFTANCE   570  73  6579 
JAMES  G    BIRDSONG    453   II   6190 
DUANE  A    BISHOP   II   506  SO  1738 
SUSAN  R    BIZZELLE    237  37    1029 
MICHAEL  J    BLAIR    001   08  4603 
JESSICA  A    BI^NCHETTE   455  69  9875 
NICOLE  1    BLATT.  563  90  0806 
HARRY  C    BLUE.  494  80  9020 
JOHNR   BOBROSKl,297  56  8788 
TIMOTHY  N   BOHMAN   393  90  9394 
BERNARD  A    BOIT   501   92    1550 
SEAN  D    BOLING    516  96  3688 
MATTHEW  R    BONZANI    356  66  3879 
WTI.LIAM  W    BORDEN    454  59  4018 
CiREGORY  S    BORN    567  55  7249 
CARTER  N   BORST,  064  66  3048 
DIRK  J    BOUMA.  523  94  0589 
JEFFREY  M    BOWLING    226  82  2812 
THOMAS  C    BOWMAN    269  60   1174 
CHARLES  W    BOYD    465  41   7291 
JEFFREY  C    BOZARD    251   45  8992 
TERRELL  L   BRADLEY   311  82  6800 
JEFFERSON  A    BRAND    445  70  2509 
WARREN  F   BRANDOW    IV    529  37  5599 
STEVEN  S   BRANDT   585  86  7426 
ROBERT  E    BRANKLEY    JR    230  92  4104 
DANIEL  W    BREDESON    388  66  3106 
EVAN  A    BREEDLOVE.  452  53    1818 
CARL  N    BRENNER    295  66  5498 
DAVID  E   BRIEN   251   45  9705 
ANDRE  J    BRIERE    535  94  5967 
RAYMOND  E   BRIGGS  JR   204  58  4573 
ALONZOL  BRISTOL.  Ill   230  21   1308 
DAVID  A   BROOKS,  002  66  9791 
CAMERON  A   BROWN   571  08  0530 
DAVID  K    BROWN   465  67  9355 
KAREN  L   BROWN    046  54  403! 
.MARK  A    BROWN,  264  75  1136 
PHILLIP  B   BROWN,  522  29  1913 
TERRY  M    BROWN    425    11    7814 


February  20,  1990 

HANSM    BHUEGGEMAN    382  66  7688 
IAN  B    WTN  BRYAN    415  45  2576 
CHHISTOPHEH  J    BRYANT   006  56  3695 
PATRICK  K    BUCKl.KY    155  64  3820 
HAROLD  D    BUCiAIX)    575   17  8176 
ANTHONY  D    BUKATA    151    66  9176 
JOHN  G    BUNNELL   421    96  3672 
MATTHEW. J    BURGER    479  70  0887 
ROBERT  R    BURLING    449  53  4074 
MARK  I    BUHMAN   407  06  3140 
PAULI.C-   HURNFTT    11    528  35  0325 
MATTHf:W  W    BU  IT.ER    390  80   1734 
lAMESG   CABAl.CiUlN TO  073  64  5019 
JOHN!    CAIRNEY    521   45  9738 
HEATHER  L  CAI.I  UM   507  88  2245 
I)OUG1j\S  N   CAMANN    193  42  4868 
KEVIN, J   CAMPBELL  570  75  7977 
PAUI.W    CAMPBFJJ.    226  31    5048 
WILLIAM   J   CARLE   537  82  2396 
TONI  L    CARNAHAN    562  31   5405 
RICHARD  W    CARNS    537  60  2797 
RCiBERT  B   CARPE:NTIER   472  92  4867 
I  EHENCE  A    CARR    357  72  2594 
JOHN  H    CARROLL   303  80  9309 
DONALD  I    (AHIER    021    58  84 1 II 
MICHAEL  E    CARTER    467  53  4998 
MICHAELS    CASKY    543  76  3073 
GARY  A    CASSANO    568  92  5555 
BURTON  A    1    CASTEEI.   264   25  6983 
R()Bf:RH1M    CATALDO    327  58  0145 
NIV  K    CAVIAR    554  65  9128 
RYAN  C   CECIL    221   38  8640 
LAURA  S   CHAMPION    185  64  4464 
MICHELLE  I.  CTIAPMAN   006  60  4532 
ELIZABETH  A   CHARLF^  007  54  6555 
AMY  M    CHOLISTER,  251    51   7861 
GRANT  C   CHRISTIANSON.  473  82  6531 
DOlTilJVS  H    CHUNG    355  60  5888 
HOWARD  T   CI^RK    111    229   15  8323 
JAMES  M    CTj\RK    291   80  87511 
RIC  HARD  A    C  1_ARK    497  80  7946 
ANDREW  A   Clj^RKE   014  6o  5883 
MICHAELS   CIJVY    573  75  8074 
PAUL  J   CCTHB,  587  64  2607 
DEREK  K   COLE   576  78  9704 
DAVID  M    COl.EY    161    60  9272 
WAYNE  J    COLTON    540    11    1868 
KATHARINE  K    COMBS    546  67   3483 
PAULM    COMEAU    542  84   2697 
JEFFREY  G    COMITON    333  68  9550 
ROBERTO  M   CONCEPCMON   085  64  8379 
THOMAS  R    CONKLIN    515  62  4325 
WILLIAM  K    CONNOLLY    574  58  6905 
DONALD  C   CONROY    III    320  54  2122 
MICHAEL  R    CONTRATTO    365  96-2823 
KYLE  W    CC5NWAY    252  92  8840 
ANTHONY  Cj    C-OOK    373  7u  7154 
PAIT,  E    COOK    538  94   2142 
JON  A    COOPER    564  84  9442 
FRANK  J    J    Cf5PRlVNlCAR    173  54  4843 
JEFFREY  M   CORCORAN   046  48  6471 
RODNEY  R   CORNWELL.  360  72  7740 
ALEXANDER  COS   067  66  0007 
C-HARI.E.S  H   COUCJHLIN   595  32  5760 
ROBERT  M    CRAFTON    429  33  8538 
THOMAS  D   CRIMMINS    102  60  3633 
DAVID  W    CROKT    455  31   9480 
MICHAEL  D   CROGHAN    130  64    1757 
RANDALL  G   CUMBER  WORTH    413  19  7836 
SCOTT  M    CURTIN    575  86  5594 
BEACHELS   CURTIS   410  33  9218 
JOHN  J    CZACHOR    096  66  =.054 
DANIEL  D    DAFTZ    550  29  9749 
DARIN  D    DAGCJETT    389  58  2359 
GREGORY  D    DALIES    501   88  2489 
MARION  I)   DALLISON   541  02  4931 
ERIC  M   DALTCIN    259  35  4865 
JOELC    DALY    078  68  3047 
STEVEN  P    DANTZLER    466  55  5088 
I.F:SLIEJ    darby    550  69  4631 
BENJIMAN  W    DAVIS    251    57  0513 
JOHN  S    DEANDRADE    258  23  0906 
JOSEPH  D    DEANE    147  66  0484 
JOSEPH  L   DECARO   336  68  5349 
KATHLEEN  M    DECKER,  082  54  4877 

louisj  deft;lice  jr  452  53  363- 

SOPHIE  M    DEFREITAS   218  04  2403 
KENNFTH  G   DECiRAAF   366  90  1677 
MARK  T    DEGRANGE    210  44  9119 
KIRK  J    DF'JESUS    550  73  5987 
LUCINDA  A    DEIJVCRUZ    570  33  3064 
DAVID  A    DELMONACO    291   78  7445 
JAVIER  A   DELUCCA    114  64  9498 
ANDREW  D   DEMBOSKY   013  64   1014 
RICHARD  A    DENNERY    225  88  7703 
ANDREW  M    DENNIS   537  78  8939 
JEFFREYS   DENNIS  JR   469  68  7712 
ERNEST  V    ALLDESHAYF^,  524  33  4734 
LAYLA  DESTAFFANV    249  27  4686 
SCOTT  V    DETHOMAS   039  40  3009 
TED  A   DETWILER   512  62  5501 
NEl,SON  W   DEUTSCH   593  34  3653 
MARK  J   DEVINE,  462  27  6096 
KRISTEN  E   DEWEY,  302  74  6078 
ROBERT  W   DICKENS   253  51   8660 
JOHN  K    DIMENTO  051  56  0903 
WARREN  L  DINGES   460  55  6197 
DANIEL  R    DIRNBERGER    428  25  4065 
THAI  D   DO  586  46  5000 
TODD  J    DOLBIER    524   37  5846 
DAVID  R    DORNBURG   389  76  3772 
PAliLA  K    DOW    471   64  2679 
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MICHAFT   I)   DOWTS   259  02  2354 
CONRAD  A    DRAIN    378  86  9071 
JAMES  H    DRAPF     368  60  4283 
RONALD  K    DRFWKE    357  60  0363 
MAITHEW  R    DUBOIS    381   90  9682 
RAYMOND  A   DUDLEY    251   33  9725 
ROBERT  1)    DUNC-AN    402  96  3370 
BRENT  A   DUNN    162  52  0973 
MAYNARl)  DUNNING    088  58  7807 
DONALD  P    DURAI  lA    523  74   3929 
WTLLIAM  M    DUSKAS   082  44  8913 
CRAIG  K    DYK    246   43   4547 
LARRY  L   FARl.S  JR    458  57  7815 
STEVF;N  J    F;AR1.Y    563  65  4178 
BARBARA  A   EAST    323  66  5326 
MARY   I   EDWARDS  442  84  7809 
HF.RBFRI  (1   F:HRFJSMAN    III   280  52  8608 
lEFF'REY  I)    EICKMANN    231   31   6304 
STEVEN  D   K1KF:N   285  76  9911 
ANN  M    EISSLER    161   64  6573 
WILLIAM  O    I  LDHIDGE   372  84  8000 
BRIAN  1    ELLIOTT    527  65   1272 
RUSSEl.l   C    ELLIS    289  78  0729 
IHOMAS  E   ENGl.E   281  52  9743 

wf:ston  s  erb  242  39  5309 
jamfus  a  fain  iii  525  13  7769 
shawn  c  fairhuhst  505  96  3213 
eric  v  faison  238  35  7691 
jorge  e  falcon  261  55  9312 
jay  h  fait  in  591  30  7484 
judson  r  fancher  001  54  7731 
daniel  f   f'andrei  304  86  6841 

KF:NT  W    KATTORE    313  84  9645 
lJ\WRENC-EG    FERCiUSON   426  11  9326 
LINDA  D    F-ERHE    582  25  3828 
KARI    K    EFTH    278  50  0207 
BRIAN  M    KILO    364   92   2746 
CHARLFSJ    KINLFY    HI    032  44  0252 
JAMF,S  B    FINNEY    504  98  9689 
DANIEI    B    FISCHER    003  48  9583 
DOUCJLASS   FISCHER    225  08  3263 
LUCTLI.E  J    FISH   087  58  4112 
MiCHAEl    A    FISHER    167  58  9098 
ALBERT  H    FITTS    251    96  0360 
PAUI  T   FITZGERALD   527  51    lo81 
CiERALDW   FLAUCiHER    273  54  6834 
EDWARD  W    FLEUREN    JR    257  23  0283 
PATRICK  M    FT.CX)D   296  58  9000 
ROBERT  C    FLYNN    093  48  7521 
RICHARD  P    FO.niK    363  84  8988 
I'FTERS    FORD    413  47  04.(11 
GARY  W    FOSTER    478  02  9306 
STFVEN  P    F'HASER    006  66  0823 
MATTHEW    F'HAUENFELDER    565  27  3530 
RICHARD  J    FREDDO  086  62  6369 
DAVID  R    FRFiSELUA    201    48  7828 
SC-OTT  Ci    FRICKENSTEIN   394  64  3297 
F-REDERICK  H    F'ROSTIC,  229  31   5197 
DON  C    FJT.I.ER    III    459  47  3791 
DW  ICiHT  n   I    F'l  LLINGIM   465  67  4026 
KATHLEEN  E   A    FULTON   061   60  9298 
JEFFREY  A   CiALLINO    494  66  6369 
AKSHAI  M    GANDHI    562  27    1493 
JAYE  A    MAR  GANDY    224  08  6242 
BRIAN  W    GARCIA    558  37   2165 
ROBERT  L   GARCIA    563  96  9597 
NICHOLAS  A   J   C3ENT1LE   260  47  1502 
LYNN  M   GE<5HGE   346  72  0762 
DAVID  A  GERDA   475  04  2342 
JOHN  K   GERMANY    266  29  6773 
KENNETH  M    GIBADLO    346  70  9949 
WILLIAM  W    GIDECJN    299  64  6121 
DANIEL  M    CJILLESPIE    529    11    7119 
IJM'RA  M   GILLICi   053  .58  6219 
VINCENT  J    GILLIS    121    56  8869 
ANDREW  B  GILl^ON   432  47  0893 
GRECiORY  GIONDOMENICA   547  21  5611 
HANDLE  A   CiU\DNEY   568  25  7136 
JAY  D   GLASCOCK    524  31    8732 
HOWARD  T    GLEASON    523  84  9767 
JAMF-S  D   CiLOSS   600   10  0921 
AMY  K   GODESKY    213  06  9979 
F'ATRICIAA   GOODALL  464  25  5183 
ROBERTO    CiORDY    257    19  8179 
THOMAS  J   GC3UI.TER   JR.  511  72  5816 
TED  W   GRADY.  508  80  2565 
SCOTT  B  GRANADO.  561   94  6096 
ROBERTS  GRAY   003  60  0623 
WTLLIAM  J    CiRAY,  JR    590  05  3796 
LAINIEL  GREENFIELD    517  96  2143 
TIMOTHY  L  CiREENWELL.  401    19  4641 
SHANNON  L   GREGORY    443  74  4507 
WILLIAM  J   CiREGORY,  535  88  1138 
KEVIN  P  GRIFFIN    274  74  6899 
KEITH  M   GRIMES   552  75   1880 
GEOFFREY  L  GRIZZARD   559  53  6883 
JEFFREY  H   GROBMAN    132  62  0993 
RICHARDS  OROGGEL  423  82  2324 
GARY  A   GROSS    225  78  6706 
ELIZABETH  A    CiRUPE    343  64  9367 
KRYSTAL  L  Gl'ENTHER   506  92  5648 
JAMES  S  GUERIN   053  56  8688 
DAVID  R   GUIO   273  56-4523 
MICHAEL  D   GUMINSKY    522  02  7933 
QUINN  A   CiUMMEL   215  62  4286 
STEPHEN  C   GUNN   536  90  8048 
MARK  F  GUTCHER   595   18  1769 
DAVID  A    HAASE    561   67  7114 
OTTO  D   HABEDANK   420  94   1906 
ROBERT  E   HAGSTROM   067  64  6903 
GARY  D   HAINF:S   505  04   1658 
ROBERT  M    HAINES   563  53   1763 


EMMANUEL  HALDOF>OULOS   254  47  0125 
JOHN  D   HALL   IV    224  31  7382 
JOHN  R    HALL  515  88  9193 
KARL  D    HALL   429  47  3505 
WFSLEY  P   HAl.LMAN   573  57  2099 
KENTC   HAIVERSON   469  04  2513 
SCCITT  A   HAMILTON   413  90  3067 
SCOTT  R    HAMILTON    335  68  7774 
CHRISTOPHER  J    HAMM   039  62  3581 
THOMAS  E   HANCOCK    594   10  8356 
DONALD  B    HANKS   JR    463  45  3217 
PATRICK  M    HANLON    524    19  3220 
ROBERT  M    HANLON    027   52  8845 
JOF  L  T    HANSCTN    468  92  7779 
KRAlCi  M    HANSON    274  58  6136 
JEK'F'REY  A   HARDER   536  88  2700 
PHILLIP  D    HARDIN    300  60  9604 
F"0RRF>;T  B   hare   347  70  8966 
WILLIAM  E   HARKINS    195  48  5919 
RODNEY  W    HARRELL    451    49  0961 
EDDIE  C     HARRIS    258   19  5475 
KARIO  D    HARRIS    265  95  3181 
WILLIAM  B    HARRIS    III    232   19  0270 
PATRICK  E   HARRISON    120  46  2607 
RJSSEH   J    HART   JR    034  54  9242 
RR  HARD  R   HARTSON   267  96  1668 
STACY  K    HAHUGUCHl    575  92  8017 
TIMOTHY  C    HASSEI.  546  31  3480 
BRIAN  E    HASTINCiS    360  62  6477 
DANIEL  B    HAICK    330  60  3803 
MARK  J    HAYF2^   046  48  3726 
PATRICK  W    HAYES   376  82  4389 
EMII.E  L   HAZEUR  JR   428  45  6121 
ANDREW  I)    HEAI.Y    107  64  8195 
EDMl'ND.I   HEBRON   495  80  0409 
KEVIN  J    HEER   465  29  5220 
TODD  D   HELLINGS   208  60  6952 
TWAIN  M    HF:NRY    439  06  2855 
ROBERT  E    HENSLEY    411   37  4753 
FLIZABF'TH  M    HICKOK   371   92  4001 
.IAMF;SR    HICKS   551  57  1665 
KEVIN  W    HlGCilNBOTHAM    264  47  6566 
HELEN  F    HILL  027  64  0490 
JEF'FREY  F    HILl     259  43  3835 
JOHN  W   HILL  098  64  7346 
BRADLEY  T   HOAGLAND   271  72  2216 
SEAN  D   HOEFLICKER   549  45  4237 
SCOTT  A    HCILLISTER    368  72  8458 
MICHAEL  A   HOLLMAN   372  78  6954 
lOHNT   HOLLOMAN   JR   522  33  9378 
MONIc:-A  A   HOl^.HAUER    138  48  4539 
KEVIN  A   HOPPIN    139  74  8689 
DAVID  E   HOPSON    451    49  9985 
RODNEY  A    HOUSER   334  64  3298 
CLARK  1.  HUNSTAD  507  06  5593 
BRIANS   HUNT   521    11  8761 
DAVID  A    HUNT    456  47  7109 
CHRISTOPHER  W    HURLEY   015  64  5649 
MATTHEW  M    Hl"RLEY   044  54  3558 
DONALD  F   HURRY    310  84  2995 
ROBIN  M    HUTCHENS    495  78   1734 
KEVIN  A   HUYCK   001   66  5446 
ALFRED  A    lANNACCONE  Oil    52  4014 
RONALD  L  JACKSON    JR    156  72  3363 
JAMES  A    JACOBSON    193  64  5583 
WILLIAM  R    JACOBUS   523  27  864 1 
BRIAN  L  JAMF.S  420  94  3883 
DARREN  V   JAMF2S   567  66   1837 
RAYMOND  1    JAMES   356  58  7128 
STEVEN  P  JAMES   478  90  6624 
BENJAMIN  F    V    JANES    508  04  5433 
RYAN  A   JARA    547  75  6582 
SEAN  E  JEF-FERS    567  63  4514 
JAMES  (i   JINNETTE  243  29  3871 
RONALDS  JOBO   224   13  3930 
HRFT  D  JOHNSON   524  96  1331 
CiREGORY  N   JOHNSON   585  27  6061 
LEIFM   JOHNSON   497  88  7834 
MARK  A    JOHNSC3N    441   60  0372 
CARL.A  R    JONES    228  31    4657 
DAVID  H   JONES  028  54  8029 
MARK  A   JONES   589  34   1706 
JAMES  F  JORDAN   JR    104  56  8810 
JEFFREY  T  JOURNEY    506  04  6016 
JOHN  W   JUDY    224  88  2528 
MICHAEL  P  JUNK    511   66  0507 
MICHAEL  A    JURR1F.S    519  98  6884 
THOMAS  E    KAFKA    505  06  9769 
RONALD  J    KAl^NOUIN   JR   370  86  1999 
DAVID  L   KALIVODA    252  47  2094 
DANIEL  A    KALTENBAUGH    183  52  3897 
TIMOTHY  J    KANE    275  64  4287 
EDWARD  J    KARLSON   565  41    1026 
GREGCi  E    KASTMAN    339  74  4015 
PAUL  J    K.ASUDA    219  64  8109 
MICHAEL  K   KATO   560  51   2272 
JOHN  P  KEAGLE  341  46  1214 
SHAWNA  E   KEASLEY    263  77  0099 
TODD  A    KECHTER    617  96  7795 
JEF-FREY  S   KEES  438  16  6485 
DAVID  W   KELLER   457  57   1120 
JACEN  P  KELLER   568  21  9271 
KEITH  L  KELLER   528  37  6810 
ANTHCJNY  D  KELLY    377  86  8203 
ERIC  W   KELM   540  88  0181 
RICHARD  D   KEMP  628  31   2727 
KENNETH  L  KEMPER   279  52  0793 
BRIAN  A   KENDALL  539  80  9883 
KEVIN  B   KENNEDY   450  27  2686 
BRIAN  T   KENSINGER   437  27  2292 
MARTIN  W    KERBER   469  74  0306 
ERIC  D   KESLER   042  66  1927 


UMI 
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TAEWON  KIM    J6S  71)  5«(II 
DAVID  R    KINCi    5(M  %  4005 
MICHAEL  J    KINC;    0J5    l«  U39S 
LISA  M    KIRK   .'8:  6;  747') 
STEPHEN  D   KISER   .'28  25  5617 
THOMAS  G    KITCHENS    571    23  9639 
ANDREW  J    KITTLESON    474  68  2314 
DAVID  A    KIVIOJA    Jll    SO  2818 
KELLY  KLElFXJf^;    452   25   2726 
THOMAS  G    KI.OPOTEK    525    17  0879 
ALLEN  S    KNAPP    107  ',6  9956 
GREGORY  A    KNAPI-    6iM)  07  2250 
MATTHEW  A    KNAPP   481   04  7663 
ERIC  K    KNIGHT    534  96  4073 
JOHNNA  M    KNIGHTLY    034  58  5722 
DARREN  F   KNIPP    509  84  0«79 
THOMAS  J    KNOLMAVER    297  72  5564 
CHRISTOPHER  J    KNOTTS   251   53   1405 
GEORGE  J    KfKHLS    184   56  8789 
ERIK  K    KODA    564  79  5486 
CHRISTOPHER  A   KOHPKI^A   560  65  4580 
MICHAEL  J    KOSCO    441    ni,  5116 
THOMAS  S    KOSS    222  40  8485 
KELLY  A    KRATOCHVIL    557  37  7803 
JOHNC    KRATT    214   76  6818 
JON  M    KRACSE    440   74   9921 
ANTHONY  B    KRAWIfTZ    568  47  4768 
Ij^l'RA  A   KREITI.EK   523  <14  5010 
JORDAN  R    KRISS    515  56  8073 
RONALD  W    KRCEGER    523    13  3435 
BRl-TTT  A    KRfMREY    398  88  3502 
JULIE  A    KRLSE    171)62    1246 
SHANNON  E    KRtSE    469  64    3000 
THOMAS  K    KLBI.IE    479  88  23  15 
DWAIN  F   KIEHI.   481   ^4  5.113 
DAVID  P    KLENZLl    282  60  8033 
KURT  W    KUNTZELMAN    481  02  8648 
BRENDAS    KURTYKA    072  44  6620 
MARC  K    KURI-P    213  9<i  ^jii6 
STEVENS    I.ACASSE    471    ^4    17ii| 
MARK  B    I^CY    108  64  8557 
MARK  i    LADTKOW    545  71   5383 
DAWN  F   I^rOND    135  74  'M)93 
JOHNC    I^MANTIA    134  44  4793 
STEPHEN  P   Ij\MBERI    526  95  3902 
TIMOTHY  M    LAMBERT    460  65  2462 
PAILC    LAMBERTSON    592  26    1603 
MATTHEW  E    LAMPHIER    561  S3   1485 
TIMOTHY  J    lJ^NDVOGr    194  68  1679 
GREGORY  D   I^NCiAS    303  66  5145 
GARY  P   LANGMAID    .HI9  46  3222 
STEPHEN  I.    I_AN1ER    240   43   3748 
GEORGES    LARRY    254  41   9<«5 
MICHAEL  J    l^TTANZl    224    U   2908 
MICHAELS   lj\UCiHREY   211  54  2945 
SCOTT  E    LAVIGNE    527  79   1687 
JAMfS  W    1J*W    522  23  6286 
JAME.SL  LAWRENCE    JR    255  47  5527 
CHARLES  P    LEE    184  64  8379 
DAVID  R    LEE    562  77  2258 
THOMAS  J    LENNON    IR    J55  86  7250 
MARK  T    LEONARD    532  80  5473 
MATTHEW  T    LEONARD    ]  »9  50  6498 
STEVEN  A    LEONARD     (95   66    1408 
MICHAEL  D    LFONAS    226  36  9290 
AARON  P    LEPPER    497  88  3512 
WILLIAM  A    LIBBY    242  92  0507 
MICHAEL  R    LICiHTNER    UK)  80  0778 
ANTHONY  J    LIND    477  70  4494 
BARTH  L    LIPPERT    517  So    1391 
JEFFREY  D    LIPSKY    546    15  6976 
TROY  N    LI  PUT    571   41    0385 
JAMES  F    UJBASH    342  52  9873 
EDWARD  A    LOMBARD    223  80  4805 
BRENT  M    LONG    542    13  7514 
ERIC  W    LONG    227   27  7327 
DAVID  W    LCK)SE    522  45  3078 
BRADLEY  D   LOPER    505  94  5560 
ANTHONY  R   1X1RENZ   523   17  3989 
JOHN  R    LOWELL    226  06  4923 
CHERYL  J    LOYER    275  68  5997 
RYANS    LUCHSINGER    502  96  2921 
RAYMUNDO  LUEVANOS    525  49  8280 
JON  A    LUNDCJREN    477  04  3797 
UARS  W    LUNSPORD   559  35  2375 
ROBERT  W    LYONNAIS    Oil)  62  0146 
MARK  A    LYONS    303  88  5  1  29 
JOELC  MABRY   441  82  2332 
TIMOTHY  B   MACGREGOR    572  53  8889 
THOMAS  A    MACIAS    601    03  8922 
RUSSELL  E    MACLEAN    446  70   3414 
KAREN  R    MADSEN    505  04  9055 
FRANCIS  M    MAGGIO    JR    461  61    3468 
PAULV    MAGGIO    148  54  3996 
ANDREW  W    MANN    565  69  3201 
TODD  A   MANNING    279  52  8412 
DANIEL  G    MANUEL  JR    423   19  9694 
CRISTIANOA    MARCHIORI    133  64   1384 
JOHN  R    MARKS    277  52   1919 
PETER  M    MARSCH    069  54  7611 
MICHAEL  G    MARSH    0O9  60  9962 
EDWARD  MARTIONETTI   527  49  9930 
JONATHON  P   MARTIN    113  50  4754 
HONALDO  D   MARTINEZ   571    17  4348 
JACgUELYN  L  MARTY   570  88  7662 
ERIC  H   MASON   415  06  9135 
RUSSELL  T   MASSEY   445  78  5448 
JOSEPH  A    MASTROIANNl    530  56  5580 
JOHN  C   MATEER    IV    203  56  367ii 
CHADT  MATHESON   557  39  1615 
MARIO  A  MATHIS   219  98  0677 
BLAKE  E   MATRAY   336  72  3358 


February  20,  1990 


IHflMASH   MATTISON   47!  64  6776 
JAMES  A    MAU    348  52  6501 
ERIC  S    MAYHEU    398  84  6239 
RANDALL  J   MAZ7.0NI    146  52  9120 
ANDREW  A    MCARTOR    409  47  5923 
DONALD  L   MCCARTHY    285  62  3284 
THOMAS  D   MCCARTHY   220  90  2980 
KEITH  N   MCCLELLAND   257  27  4575 
DEVON  F  MCCOLLOUOH    530  42  8236 
MARION  D  MCCOLLUM   429  13  1857 
BRIAN  E   MCCOMBS  JIO  SO  7710 
LUKE  H   MCCONVILLE  015  60  9794 
TIMOTHY  K    MCCROSKEY  495  86  6527 
RUSSELL  A    MCDANIEL    260  33  3536 
JEFFREY  T   MCDONALD  259  43  8003 
KIRK  F  MCDONALD   289  62  4708 
CHARLES  L  MCrxjWEI.L  434  06  6320 
SHAUN  R   MCGRATH   523  25  4693 
KEITH  T   MCILVOY   438  15  3520 
CHARLES  T  MCINTYRE  223  04  9122 
JAMES  F  MCKEON   230  15  9462 
JACK  G   MCNALL.  II   228  98  4794 
PATRICK  J   MCNELIS.  227  86  3614 
MICHAEL  A   MCNERNEY   095  44  9424 
MARK  A   MCWILLIAMS   555  23  5140 
TIMOTHY  R   MCWILLIAMS  394  78  2067 
JOSEPH  (•   MEDLIN   409  25  2852 
PATRICK  K    MEFIIAN    574  64  4535 
PETER  W    MLINHART  032  58  0425 
HELEN  M   MEISENHELDER.  542  90  8036 
CHRISTOPHER  W   MENOLD    116  68  9590 
KURT  D  MEN TZER   260  43  0172 
JAMES  C   MERCER   252  39  9728 
PETER  M    MERRIAM   005  74  6761 
BRENT  A  MERRI  n    291  80  0683 
CHRISTOPHER  D   MICHI.  315  68  8326 
ERIC  L   MIKKELSON   391  90  0209 
STEVEN  L  MILEY  315  62  8929 
MICHAEL  D   MILLEN   256  27  3104 
HENTLEY  A   MILLER  506  90  6226 
CHARLES  R   MILLER  JR  414   II  2639 
DWAYNE  M    MILLER   547  19  1897 
STEPHEN  A   MILLER   JR   410  21  6025 
STEPHEN  C   MILLIGAN   250  57  1865 
MARK  L  MILLIKIN   432  04  9175 
GARY  H    MILLS   256  23  2515 
STEPHEN  D  MILLS  545  1 1  7357 
PETER  J   MIlx^HNIC  060  46  1498 
JOEL  M    MILTON    373  82  8123 
MATTHEW  W   MITCHEU.  098  68  541 1 
MATTHEW  G   MOLCHAN   550  81  9737 
TROY  P  MOLENDYKE.  S40  04  4431 
DAWNM   MOLZEN   459  02  8315 
JAMES  E  MOORE.  JR.  246  35  1509 
JAMES  R   MOORE.  016  46  8642 
JENNIFER  L  MOORE.  285  80  3406 
CATHERINE  M   MORGAN  086  58  0739 
CHRIS^roPHER  I)   MORGAN   535  92  5219 
MATTHEW  C    MORGAN    383  70  6051 
SAM  P   MORGAN    111   424  78  1263 
DAVID  F   MORRISSEY    215  96  2434 
ADAM  L   MORTENSEN  553  49  6998    ■ 
STEPHEN  J   MORTENSEN   573  59  SKIS 
DONALD  J   MOSES  225  25  8647 
MICHAEL  M   MOYE  253  31  4373 
DANIEL  L  MULLINS  227  25  1584 
MATTHEW  P  MURDOUGH  (K)3  6«  2108 
DAVID  W   MURPHY   560  47  4081 
GREGGORY  R   MURRAY   454  57  5530 
JODDY  R   MURRAY   523  37  2512 
NIELE  H   MUSEKAMP  261  97  3757 
CHRISTOPHER  P   MUSGRAVE  503  04  4814 
RICK  R   MUSSI   526  81  8321 
RYAN  W   MYERS    199  56  4041 
RAJESHS   NAIK    142  58  5320 
BRIAN  D   NANCE   305  88  7755 
MICHAEL  R    NEEMAN   508  86  5230 
WILLIAM  D   NEirZKE   379  88  1074 
ROBERTO    NKI.SdS    557  83  4106 
CHARLES.-;    VtSKMHER    344  72  4744 
MAXIMILIAN  t    NKl  MAYER   315  82  3357 
SCOTT  D  NEWELL  020  64  676S 
GREGORY  R   NEWMAN    115  58  0950 
LEE  D  NEWTON.  527  27  7025 
CHRIS  G   NIAKAROS  026  62  3847 
PAULB   NICHOLS  497  84  8488 
FRANK  D   NICHOLSON   536  72  2038 
KENNETH  C   NICKERSON   549  17  4123 
NOEL  F  NISTLER   472  74  0869 
BRIAN  A   NISWANDER   289  52  1362 
DEREK  K    NOGGLE  551  85  2313 
DAVIDS   NOLEN   525  25  7217 
JAMf:S  W    NORMAN    IV    454  57  2960 
BRADFORD  N   NOHRIS   464  61  6340 
BRIAN  M    NOVOTNY    275  54  5800 
GREGORY  S  NOWAKOWSKl   330  60  9637 
MICHAEL  D  OATF.S   292  80  5165 
SOM  C  ODOM    523  27  4029 
LESTER  S  (XiAWA   575  76  9326 
CHRISTOPHER  D   OGREN    524  02  9943 
THOMAS  J   I   OLOUGHLIN  016  64   1099 
EI-AINEM    Ot2i>ON    537  86  4883 
ERIC  J    OLSON    399  58  5344 
CHRISTOPHER  F  ONEIL   168  60  8448 
JOEL  A    ORBAN    217  76  7220 
STEVEN  ORIE.  136  74  7160 
DANIELS  ORMSBY   312  84  5892 
DAVID  L  ORTIZ  463  3i  8434 
THAD  J   OSBURN   516  96  8373 
BRYAN  R  OSSOLINSKI   530  86  5978 
THOR  H   OSTEBOE  334  46  3134 
JAMES  G  OWEN   415  25  5077 


MArKICF  J    OWt.NS    453  65  97  1  =i 
WILLIAM  A    PAKUIJV    1)56  66  7679 
JAMES  I       ALMFK    5118  02  2326 
SUZANNK  M    PALMER    565  88  4282 
JERRY  D    PAl.MORE    ,IR    075   66  7287 
JOHN  I)    PANNEl.L    427   31    0897 
BENJAMIN  F   PAPOl    179  90  3197 
WILLIAM  H    PARCEI.l.S    II    243  94  114  14 
JOHNS    PARENT    1148  76  5656 
ANNF.  C    I'ARKFH    144   56  2906 
BOYD  C    LIN  PARKER    547  75  5741 
LADDG    PARKER    443  34  9066 
TIMOTHY  J    PATTERSON    (HI    62  1943 
KEVIN  J    PAUUSON    477   96   4768 
STEPHEN  W    PEARCE    539  66  3796 
SHAWN  D   PEDERSON    524  80  9695 
MICHAEL  E    PELLETIER    589   12  5704 
JOSEPH  D    PENDON    455  57  .5863 
RODERICK  F   PEOPLES   258  41  4216 
PAULA    PEPE   JR    212  02  6739 
MATTHEW  K    PERRON   023  54    1857 
KURT  M    PETERS    039  44  2939 
PAULD    PETERSON    470  04  4525 
STEFAN  M    PETERSON    562  55   1988 
CLAYTON  H    PFLIEtiFR    579  08  7869 
WAYNE  PHAN    586  34    1715 
MARK  F   PHELPS   393  82  1307 
JEFFREY  n   PHILIPPART   569   11  4259 
GEORGE  A   PIEHSON   217  1)4   U94 
BRENDAS    PIPPEL    369  38    1243 
STEVEN  W    PLANK    444  78  0882 
STEPHEN  C    PI.ATT   366  90  9816 
STEPHEN  M    PLESCHA    207  62  3423 
BRUCE  A    PLOESER    132  44  6341 
ERIKA  B    PLOSA    152  72  8551 
BRIAN  D    PORTER    363  84   293H 
JOSEPH  L    POWELL   449  39  5341 
WILLIAM  P    POWER    463  57  473.1 
MICHAEL  .]    POWERS    378  86  25112 
TASHA  L   PRAVECEK    540   13  2673 
SANDERS  y.   PRfSCOTT    543  75  8705 
EDWARD  R    PRESLEY    215  58  4696 
RYAN  J    PRICE    441    78  8252 
AARON  M    PHUPAS    530  92    1094 
PETER  V    RABINOWITCH    230  96  3150 
LAURA  J    RADLEY    333  68  9.585 
CECILIA  J   RADSLIFF  544   11   4557 
DAYl    A    RAGON    338  62  6968 
STEVEN  J    HAJf)ITf:    1)49  46  5353 
THOM.AS  F    RAMPUl.LA    406  08  0919 
GENOA    HANAI.DI    003  54  3752 
KOLIN  D    RATHMANN    271    76  0571 
MARC  K    RATHMANN    564   53  2811 
STEPHEN  H    RAl      169  64   5321 
HOI.l  V  B    RAWSON    524  96  0966 
1  AMARA  M    REARDON    529  21  048! 
RANDALL  J    HEUFLI.    555  35  R7  1  5 
JOHN  M    REDUS    457  65  599H 

ge:orc;l  E  reed  251  45  2622 

BRIAN  R    REEMMER    375  84  0781 
GRECiORVJ    REESE    1114  64    1288 
.JOHN  J    HKIMER    103  62  5696 
DEAN  N    HEINHARDT    45]    47  7600 
KENNETH  J    RENt;ERlNG    298.58  2639 
lHArrHEWt,    RETZLOFF    463   41    4837 
VINCENT  P    HEYNA    457  43  9155 
ROBERT  B    HICF   436  21   0767 
ANDREW  J    RICHARDSON    379  88  7723 
JOSEPH  C    RICHARDSON    294  70  9588 
J(3SEPH  A    RILEY    535  90  8966 
MICAH  .-1    HIZA    524    17  m)36 
STEVEN  J    ROBERTS    242  31    1983 
.lONATHAN  D    ROBINSON    465  47  8407 
MARCH    ROBINSON    386  66  6416 
Hf.'GlNALDO    ROBINSON    419    19  9260 
lU.ENN  J    ROGERS   JR    189  56  4292 
KIRT  E    ROHU.)FF  469  70   1585 
KURTIS  B    ROOT    532  92  231)7 
KEVIN  HOOTS    124  68  9235 
GLENN  M    ROSEJTT    436  49  3000 
MARTIN  I.    ROTHROCK    468  92  7(181 
NATHAN  W    ROUGHT    461    33  4783 
MATHEW  M    ROUSH    277  54  5864 
MATTHEWS    ROUSSEAU    021   60  9626 
WILLIAM  I)    Ht  DDEI.L   240  23  6136 
DENNIS  G    GUZRUIZ    572  21    311(1 
ANTHONY  T    RUSSELL   447  80  8539 
SHAWN  G    RYAN    469  84  3175 
ROBERT  J    HYSAVY    II    504  80  1589 
DOUCJIj\SB   SABO   456  67  5701 
RAYMOND  X   SAGUI    565  51    7456 
EI.IA  N   SAKHLEH    409  39  5724 
JEFE'REY  B   SAMUEL.  522  93  5296 
JAME:S  R   SANCHEZ    548  49  9655 
HAROLD  H    SANDERS.  261    75  7923 
MATTHEW  V   SANTONI    491    88  4  184 
JOSEPHS   SAPINSKY    539  92  5508 
MICHAEL  E   SAUNDERS    101   68  5101 
WILLIAM  R   SCAGGS,  JR    219  64   24  13 
DENNIS  G    SCARBOROUGH.  230  21    2448 
CARL  E   SCHAEE^ER    223  80  4305 
MICHAEL  G    SCHAEE'ER    223  88  9358 
TREVOR  L  SCHAEET:R   560  08  4130 
TAMARA  S   SCHANDLER    510  64  71  16 
MARK  A    SCHARPEN    540  02  6659 
MARTIN  K    SCHI^CTER    555  61    2465 
DAVID  I    SCHMIDT   407  08  6945 
MARK  A    SCHMOYER    503  84  7767 
VINCENT  W    SCHONS   479  90  2255 
KIMBERLY  A    SCHUBERT    216  64  0874 
JOHN  A   SCHULTE   399  82  3816 
CLARENCE  M   SCHUI.TER   231   06  6999 


February  20,  1990 

MARCl'S  R    SCHl'LTHE2SS    524    i  1    5699 
JAMES  E  SCHUMAKFR    493  88  485(1 
CORY  P  SCHWARTZ   310  36  5468 
TERESA  A   SCHWARTZ    244  91)  4396 
JEFFREY  S   SCHWOOB    113  62  6401 
KIMBERLY  SCOTT    535  72  0130 
STEPHEN  R    SCOTT    554  43  3929 
JAMES  M    SEAT    592  28  9064 
THOMAS  A    SEILER    398  74   5425 
LOUIS  P  SELIQUINI   JR   60(1  12  1286 
STEVEN  E   SENN    524  08  9643 
BRIAN  W   SENNE.'TT   003  58  4885 
CHRISTOPHER  L  SETUFF   431   55  2506 
JON  C   SEXTON    226  21    5824 
TIMOTHY  M    SHADID    330  68  2537 
MICHEL  J    SEIAHID    JR    248  31   9871 
JON  D  SHANKIJVND    477  96  4479 
DONALD  B  SHANKS    552  61    83711 
JOHN  E   SHAW    015  56  3707 
MICHAEL  J    SHEA    307  82  9097 
LEE  B   SHEAFE    156  66  0258 
RUTHANN  E  SHELTON    411    11    1834 
MICHAEL. I    SHEPHERD    470  78  4820 
PAUL  M    SHERMAN    026  58  6978 
SUSAN  E  SHERMAN    522  41   9179 
TERRANCK  H    SHERHILL   453    13  7286 
PARKER  C  SHIPLEY    505  02  4750 
TIMOTHY  M    SHOHFI    558  92  6783 
MICHAEL  K    SHOWER    591    20  8277 
RORY  C    SHRUM    286   58   5774 
KURTIS  M    SHULEH    235  72   1798 
BETH  A    SIEGRIST    475  64  7077 
CLINTON  J    SIGG    524  31   6373 
TY  K    SlLl.S    521)  64  0266 
JOHN  P  SIMEROTH    316  84  6650 
DAVID  J    SIMMONS    593   16  4168 
CHRISTOPHER  1.  SIMPKINS    236  23  2978 
LE-STER  G    SIMPSON    111    239  27  9116 
WILLIAM  F   J   SIMPSON    257  35  0738 
JlLl    E.    SlNGLEnON    402  88   1545 
BRIAN  D    SIN(iSrOCK    224   98    1358 
RONALD  K    SITTLEH    552  67    1131 
SAMUEL  T    SKAC;C;S    542  06  2709 
MATTHEW  E   SKEEN    383  62  9330 
LESLIE  A    SKINNER    232  94  4403 
RACHEL  M    SLEEPER    029  64  7187 
BRIAN  A    SMITH    309  SB  4230 
BRIAN  M    SMITH    353  56  0192 
E'ERRELI.E  R   SMITH    257  27   1743 
JAMES  R    SMITH    JR.  288  72  2071 
l^URA  M    SMITH    591    26  2367 
SHANE  H    SMITH    121    44   2642 
STEVE  E   SMI  TH.  526  81    5752 
DANIEL  J    SNEIDER,  398  62  6394 
BRAD  J    SNEI.LING    441    76  6235 
DEREK  H    SODON    475  96  0729 
ROBERTS   SORENSEN    516  63  4683 
CHRISTOPHER  A   SOSINSKI    331    80  4601 
STl'ART  R    SPANGLER    323  53  4857 
MICHEALJ    SPOHN    553  35  9601 
BRIEN  A    SPONAUCiLE.    297  54    1286 
MELISSA  B    STANDI.EY    307  92  1)389 
ANDREW  J    STARK    097  58  2936 
EDWARD  Ci    STARK    475  76  5494 
TODD  R   STAUDT    204  62  6982 
CURTIS  L  STAUFE'ER    359  70  2629 
DAVID  R    STEELE    501    78  0025 
GARY  R   STEEANICH    472  02  3807 
JAY  W    STEFTENHAGEN    395  88  3698 
CRAIG  D   STEINER    470  80  6828 
JAYCEE  J    STENNIS    564  49  0375 
TIMOTHY  M    STEVENS    464  67  2700 
JOSEPH  S  STEWART    042  76  3507 
JENNIFER  M    STOCK    470  78  6956 
KEVIN  J    STONE   JR    144  76  6328 
STEVEN  K   STONER    191   50  4794 
SEAN  A    STOVER    177  60  0652 
JAMES  E  STRATTON   350  58  8037 
CHRISTOPHER  D   PTREETER    21K1  56  7415 
ROBERTO  STROEBEL  390  84  0410 
KEVIN  A    SUAREZ    530  64   5562 
THOMAS  M    SUEI^.ER    307  66  9802 
BRAD  M    SULLIVAN    244   25  8184 
SCOTT  W    SUMMERLIN    430  53  8044 
SAMUEL  J   SVITENKO   525   17  7619 
FRANCIS  J  SWEKOSKY   JR   545  31    1212 
TIMOTHY  W  SWETT   244  35  3249 
WILIJAM  K    SYLLA    394  58   1312 
PAUL  E   SZOSTAK    218  72  6190 
TIMOTHY  A  SZYMANSKI   471   84  3020 
CRAIG  F  TAYLOR    172  52  6209 
SHERRY  L  TEAGUE   524  25  5626 
MARK  H    TEAL   563  90  3442 
SUSAN  K    TEMME    480  98  5784 
GARTH  J    TERLIZZl    JR    514  82  0473 
ANTHONY  A   TERRERl    570  15  7165 
ANDREA  C  TERRY   521  31    1175 
JOSEPH  G    TERRY    III    071   62    1987 
MICHAEL  R    THIRTLE    340  72  6688 
JORDAN  K    THOMAS    176  46   1478 
WILLIAM  B   THOMAS   050  56    1093 
ANITA  M    THOMPKINS    579  88  4211 
DUANE  M   THOMPSON   547  77  7141 
MARK  E  THOMPSON.  225  29  6536 
ROBERT  W    THOMPSON    096  64  4075 
WILLIAM  P  THOMPSON    259  39  0203 
MARK  A   THONNINGS    280  62  8032 
CHARLAN  A   THORPE    421   80  6077 
ALAN  R   THURBER,  529  37  9013 
BRITTANY  J    THURBER    540   13  9040 
JEFFREY  J   TIDWELL   375  84  4622 
JOSEPH  P  TILL  546  67  7672 
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THOMAS  S    TlNCiLEY    160  46  3790 
HANS  M    TINKLER    273  68    1185 
GEORt;ETTA  F  TISE    567    11   7849 
CHESTER  W    TODD    111    454  73    1620 
KEVIN  G   TOLLEY   225  98  9437 
CiRECi  T   TOMONAGA    576  94  9154 
WILLIAM  R    TRACY    323  74  4801 
NORMAN  L   TREE    II    376  90  5016 
TODD  A    TURNER    434  06  7078 
DARRIN  T    TURPIN    406  83  6897 
REGINALD  1-    TYLEIR    461    51    i)218 
TIMOTHY  R    UECKEk    470  82  5929 
JOHN  P    ULM    230  04    7796 
JERKY  J    UPDECiRAFF    279  82    1834 
JON  W    URBANEK    389  62  7315 
CLEAVE  M    DEN  VAN    387  88  0810 
HUI^,ENT   .1    VAN    469  92  5556 
ORNUM  A   SCO  VAN    526    17  3933 
WERI    M    CHH  VAN    467  51    7101 
HARRY  W    VANDERBAt  H    300  64  0232 
PAUL  N    DEN  VANDERWEIDE    118  54  5231 
BRIAN  ti    \AND1VIEHE    517  76  4933 
MICHAEL  J    VANRIEH    099  66  7120 
DANIEL  R    VASyUEZ    524  08  3088 
ERU    M    VAUCiHN    595  01    3570 
BRYAN  S   VEIT   539  94  7867 
MARLENA  E   VENTRESCA    159  64   1432 
VKTOR  A    VFKBONCOEUR    540   1 1  746S 
SCOTT  E    VERNEHTl    595  0!    3089 
THOMA.«  .M    VERNl    100  62  9788 
KYLE  11    VOKT    455  96  3239 
CHRISTOPHERS    WAGNER    366  76  3224 
Cl'HT  1.1   WACiNEH    128  60  8640 
lYNNE    WAGNER    507  98  7620 
MICHAFl    I,    WAHLER    165  56   1088 
ROBERT  A   WAI.UMAN   072  58  6218 
DON  C    WALKER    11    455  31    1467 
GARY  .1    WALKER    JR    136  68  7018 
JAMES  E   WALKER   487  84  7548 
GINGE;R  L    WALLACE    405   15  2657 
(  AR1.A  J    WAl-I  E:R    467    15  5553 
STEPHEN  B    WALLER    421   06  8291 
DEVIN  C    WALTERS    532  72  3940 
ROBERT  . I   WALTZ    152  64  2159 
MICHAFL  J    WANG    230  19  1708 
NATHANIEI  1.  WARD  JR   218  96  8489 
OLIVER  D   WASHINCJTON   JR    231    13  4694 
DANIE.l    I-    WATERS    256  49  6570 
.IE  FFREY  J    W  ATERS    563  53  4097 
MAITIUW   M    WATSON    363  90  11125 
.lOHN  S    WATT    561    75  4438 
GORDON  K    WATTS   431   47  6076 
KAREN  D    WATTS    566  57  8979 
ROBERT  K    WATWOOD    551    57  5666 
DANIEL  F    WE:AK    508  80  6706 
MARK  E    WEATHERINOTON    484  88  7198 
E'RANK  W    WEAVER    JR    417   15  4659 
JOEL  J    WEAVER    211   48  0465 
LAURA  A    WEBER    043  64  9984 
MARK  I)    WEHER    536  66  3500 
TKACEV  A    WEISENBURGER    517  76  7793 
PAl'I.  A    WELCH    228    17   8002 
ALIX  E:    WENGERT    340  68  6613 
KEITH  T    WESLEY    275  53  0456 
RICHARD  G    WESTON    532  64  0924 
TIMOTHY  D    WESTVEER    372  66  0399 
CHRISTOPHER  .1    WHEELER    109  66  9475 
JOHN  D    WHISENANT    443  78  8206 
DANA  N    WHITE    214  96  8282 
GHECiORY  T    WHITE    476  02  8531 
JOHN  J    WHITE.    396  90    1196 
JAMES  C    WHITMIRF    241    13  0010 
E  HlC  R    WTCK    392   84    5241 
ROBERTS   WIDMANN   314  86  8027 
PHILIP  W    WTELHOUWER    040  72  3092 
TODDM    WILDE   519  96  8095 
GARY  J    WILEY    453  59  2647 
JEFFREY  W   WILKINSON   523   17  3946 
JAY  A    W1LI.ARD    235  21    1243 
BERNARD  M    WTLLl    273  74  5823 
CHRISTOPHERS    WILLIAMS    084   54   9691 
CRAIG  E    WILLIAMS    215  06  2421 
1  ISA  A    WTLl.MAS    415  98  5431 
TIMOTHY  J    WU.LWERTH    271    74  6491 
FREDERICK  M    WILMER    II    173  54  8663 
DELHERT  E    WIISON    511    82  5948 
SARA  M    WTISON    284  68  2475 
SCOTT  P    WILSON    401    94  4792 
STE:VEN  O    WUSON    406  06  7334 
THEODORE  D    WTISON    327   62   2469 
ERIC  D    WINGER    316  74  9163 
MARK  B    WISER    133  62  8888 
EHU    P    WOHl.HAB   JR    559  25  4660 
CRAKi  A    WOLf    522    13  3753 
DONALD  J    Wf)OD    447   54   3955 
JUL  R    WOOD    515  SO   1032 
HENRY  A    WOODS   JH    408  37    1639 
KENNETH  C    WRAY    521    35  6208 
CHRISTOPHER  M    WRIGHT   471   90  0580 
CYNTHIA  A    WRIGHT    521   39  7837 
DANIEL  D    WRIGHT    III    121   62  8343 
STEVEN  C    WRIGHT    207  56  0795 
KEVIN  J    YANDURA    327  68  9843 
DANIELS    YENCHESKY    397  84  7497 
JOSEPH  F   YEZZI    185  64  3904 
TIM  Y    YOSHINAGA    552  67  2738 
KYLE  F    YOUNKERS    567  77  6282 
MICHAEL  T    YOl'NKIN    505  96   1485 
WOODROW  W    YOUNTS    III    240  37  2227 
JEE-FREY  A    ZEMKE    420  02  0271 
PAUL  S   ZIEMBA    375  74  8999 
WAYNE  I.  ZORN   509  74  0847 


IN  THE  ARMY 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY   NATIONAL  GUARD 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS  OFFICERS  E''OR  PROMOTION 
IN    THE    RESERVE    OF    THE    ARMY    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES    UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10    USC 
SECTIONS  593.  A    AND  3385 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

TRAVIS  H    ACKLIN    429  72   1635 
LAHKY  C   BEAM    511    42  0597 
VINCENT  P    BENEVENTO    120  28   1833 
DAVID  J    BYRON    475  40  7784 
ERIC  E    DAWSON    580  (U   8661 
JESSE  D   DUMAS   253  62  5255 
WAYNE  C    DUNI^P    361    34  2325 
JAMES  T   ELLIS   III    241   56  6605 
RICHARD  E    GILLESPIE    516  52    1588 
HOWARD  1.   GOODWIN    426  82  3547 
JACK  E    HIHNALA    516  40  7162 
DW  AIN  A    JAMES    457   64   9438 
WILLIAM  G    JAMES    432  64  6577 
JIM  H    KINNEY    411    ,58  8920 
HARI.EY  A    KRULL  515  34  0690 
EDDIE  E   LANE  441  38  4215 
RODGER  L  MCALISTER   044  32   1145 
JOHN  P   OLJAR    516  46  3046 
GARY  H    PENDLETON   218  44  9717 
LAWRENCE  F   PH1LLIF»S   529  565166 
JAMES  H    ROSCOE   221   24  4620 
.LACK  W  SCHLUKEBIER   475  38  5517 
RONALD  H    SKILLICORN    528  44  5096 
HENRY  F   WARD  430  66  5167 
KEITH  E  WILLEY   561  44  8724 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  W    HEMANN   478  .56  9864 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

MAURICE  M    ACREE  JR   254  34  9237 
ORIN  H   BRUTON   544  42  8480 
JOHN  J    CIRELLI    119  18  4169 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GLENN  M   APPE  434  78  3340 
PHILIP  L  ARTHUR   433  84  8864 
CiERALD  D   ATT  AWAY    429  76  0106 
DENNIS  N    BEAN    411    80  3753 
ROBERT  C    BLUMBERti    JR    387  46  9294 
MAX  F    BREWER    4  10  80  8952 
WILLIE  E    BUFFINC.TON    438  58  0890 
EDDY  I.  CHARLES   580   14  6789 
THOMAS  W    CONNER    262  86  9022 
CHARLES  E    DAVIS    273  42  2421 
JAME-K  M    DEICHERT    143  38  8352 
KENT  M    E'REISE   318  44  6233 
DONNIE  F  GARRETT   249  70  2430 
DAVID  J    GRIFFITH    JR    182  42  9258 
I^RRY  W    HALTOM    43!   86  3555 
EDWIN   r    HAMLIM    529  64  6380 
KEVIN  A    HESS    213  54    1590 
BARON  c;    HIGNITE   244  76  05.18 
HAROLD  R    HOLLISTER.JR    167  36  6488 
LEON  N    JAMISON    432  90  9727 
GARY  L  JONES   396  42  3010 
JOHN  A    JULIAN    237  S6  2323 
RANDALL  E    KRUO   393  46  0710 
Rt.lBER  r  J    LABADIE   270  50  0580 
KENT  A   I-ARIMER   361  44   1809 
HALDON  E   I.INDFELT   JR   239  68  9928 
DENNIS  J    LORD   476  50  7716 
THOMAS  P    LUC7YNSKI    027  34  9915 
JOHN  M    MARKS    534  44  7661 
ROBERTO    M.ASKIELL  059  36  9965 
MAGNUS  MEIER    502  56  4362 
ROBERT  C   METZ    142  32  0168 
CURTIS  L    NEWCOMB   473  56  4888 
JAMES  P   ONEIL  570  56  6318 
KARSTEN  E   OVERA   539  46  531f 
FKEDERIC-K  G    PINTO    121   40  4598 
STANLEY  R    PUTNAM    516  60  9717 
DOUC.  1,AS  B   SHERROW    103  36  4654 
TERRY  E   SMITH    55.1  60  3792 
THEODORE  V    SPANGLER    JR    519  50  5049 
WILLIAM  H    SQITRES   JR    249  82  2403 
ROY  E  STURGILL  400  66  4426 
TOM  W    THOMAS  430  84   1901 

evere:tt  r  weaver  sio  54  1525 

JAMES  M    WHEELER    JR    251   76  0913 
tiARY  C    WHITNEY    528  66  3616 
DEAN  A    YOl'NGMAN    401   66  4722 
JOHN  C  ZIMMERMAN    414  78  2175 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DONALD  W   HILL  502  36  1053 

ARMY  NL'RSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

STEVEN  A  ROSE    180  42  6329 
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MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RTBEN  T   AtiRA   .'94  4.>  '»4i>tl 
JA.SHKR  I.  BO<iKt:K    JR   JJil  60  6213 
BRIAN  A   PAUAtXlX    'ST'i  SB  '<<t96 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BILLY  A  GARNFR   43U  Tg  4894 
DANA  H  GRAl'   56<>  66  86«« 
ROBERT  P  THOMA.S  57il  74  8464 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  POLIOWlNt;  NAMED  CiiMMANDERS  IN  THE 
LINE  OK  THE  NAVY  VOR  PROMO  HON  TO  THE  PERMA 
NENT  GRADE  OK  I  AITAIN  PIRSHANT  TO  TITLE  10 
I'NITELl  STATED  ICJDK  SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO 
OLAI.IElrATIONS  IHEREEOH  AS  PROVIDED  BY  IJ\W 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


ROBERT  JAMES  ABBOTT 
FRED  ECOENF  ADCO(  K 
DAVID  JOHN  ALEXANDI-R 
RALPH  MART  AI.KORD    IR 
TERENCE  l.EE  ANDERSON 
EDWARD  PATRICK 

ANGLIM 
HIBERT  EDWARD 

ARCHAMBO  JR 
WIU.IAM  ERIC 

ARMSTRONG 
SIEPHEN  ALAN  ARNDT 
JOHN  CHARUJS 

AlHIEMMA 
BERNIS  HAVES  BAIIEV 
TIMOTHY  UiriK  BAKER 
PHIUJP  MONROE  HAI  ISLE 
THOMAS  DANIEL  BARNES 
RONNIE  LEE  BARROW 
JOHN  CRAIU  BATHGATE 
LARRY  CLIFEX^IRD 

BAUCOM 
LOI  IS  WILLIAM  BAl'ER 
DENIS  FRANCIS 

BEAUGIREAU 
MALCOLM  EDWIN 

BELLAMY    JR 
ALBERT  ElXiENE 

BENNETT   JR 
RODNEY  LINGO  BENSON 
THOMAS  JEROME 

BERNSEN   JR 
NORMAN  GLEN  BERREE 
KEITH  PAIL  BERSTICKER 
WILLIAM  F  HA1.SEV 

BERTHIAIME 
JOHN  WILLIAM  BONNETT 
DAI^  EARl   BOSLEY 
RAYMOND  JOHN 

BfJCCREE 
JOHNNIE  M    BOYNTON 
STEVEN  ERIC  BRIGGS 
DONALD  COLLINS  BROW  N 
ROBERT  GEORGE  BRIC  E 
TONEY  MICHAEL  BCCCHI 
DAVID  LEE  Bt'NNELl 
ROGER  RONALD 

BIRBRINK 
WILLIAM  BISCHING 
CHARLtS  THOMAS 

BUTLER   111 
BRIAN  VIVIAL  BUZZELl 
NEIL  FRANCIS  BYRNE 
WILLIAM  ANDERSON  CAIN 
DAVID  ROBERT  CARlJSON 
JOHN  MICHAEL  CARTER 
KENNETH  CHARLES  CECH 
MICHAEL  BRYAN 

CHARLEY 
WARREN  CRAIG 

CHEWNING 
RICHARD  DEAN  CHU  OERS 
HOY  CALVIN  CHRISTIAN 
ALBERT  THOM.AS 

CHURCH    III 
MICHAEL  RAY  CL.APSADI 
RICHARD  ELDON 

CLAYTON 
THOMAS  FREDERICK 

CLEVERDON 
DAVID  PAUL  CC«OLlN 
RICHARD  LEWIS 

COLEMAN 
CLIFFORD  CRAlt: 

COVINGTON 
BARRY  JOHN  COYLE 
CHARLES  KENNETH 

CRANDALL  JR 
THOMAS  PAUL  CRUSER 
KEVIN  PETER  CI'MMINGS 
WALTER  JAMES 

CUMMINGS 


KENDALL  WILLIAM 

(TRTIS 
l-ARHY  WAYNE  DARLING 
JACK  MICHAEL  DAVIS 
JOHN  JOSEPH  DEMLEIN. 

JR 
l^WRENCE  F 

DIDDLEMEVER 
RICHARD  PATRICK  DODD 
FREDERICK  JAMES 

DODGE 
EDDIE  LEE  DUCKWORTH 
KA  1  HLEEN  MARY  DUGAN 
HrsSH.L  ALEXANDER 

DIKE   JR 
CARL  BOULTER  DUNN 
BRI  CE  PETER  DYER 
RICHARD  ALEXANDER 

BASON 
DENNIS  JAMES  EGAN 
IRA  J    EICK 
THOMAS  JOHN  ELLIOTT 

JR 
WAl  TER  MICHAEL 

ELLIOTT 
lERRANCE  THOMAS 

ETNYRE 
THOMAS  HAROLD  ETTER 
STEVES  LOCK 

FAHRENKROG 
JAMEJ^  MICHAEL  FARLEY 
GERARD  MICHAEL 

EARRELI 
MARSHALL  HAY  FENN 
ALLEN  ASHBKV  FERBER 
JEFFREY  ALLEN  FINLEY 
LYND  IjACROIX 

Fir7.CiEHALI) 
JAMl:S  FLAHERTY   JR 
MARK  OSTROM 

FIjAHERTY 
EARL  JAY  FOUGHT 
ROBERT  TIMOTHY' 

FRANCE 
LARRY  JON  FRANCISCO 
SCOTT  ALLEN  FRY 
GEORtiE  VIITOR 

GAI.DORISI 
JOHN  JOSEPH 

GALI.AGH1-H 
HARVEY  JOHN  (.iANNON 

JR 
JOHN  EDWARD  GANTLEY 
CAROLINE  WHARTON 

GEORGE 
RfJBERT  LEE  GIBSON 
FRANK  TYLER 

(ilFJSEMANN 
EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

GORDON 
ALAN  ROBERT  GORTHY 

JR 
FREDRICK  IRVING 

GRANT 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL 

GREENE  JR 
DOS  VOGTS  HAHNFELDT 
JOHN  HAIGIS 
JAMES  WARREN 

HAMBIRG 
BAKER  ROBERT 

HAMILTON 
GREGORY  LEE  HANSEN 
JAMES  LEROY  HARRIS 
STEVEN  ADOLPH 

HAZELRIGG 
JOHN  LEWIS  HENDERSON 
JOSEPH  GERARD  HENRY 
WILLIAM  FREDRICK 

HICKMAN 
WILLIAM  HILTON 

HOBGOOD 


PHILIP  (iKAHAM  HOWARD 
FRANK  WILDER  HUDSON 

JR 
EDWARD  ECHERD 

HUNTER 
JOHN  RUDOLPH 

HUTCHISON 
WARREN  HARPER  IDE  JR 
CLYDE  JAMES  IHRIG 
LU5YD  SCOTT  JACOBSEN 
GARY  BURTON  JAMES 
JAMES  ROBERT  JARRELL. 

IV 
WADE  COOK  JOHNSON 
CHARLES  LORING  JOSLIN 

III 
RICHARD  WILLIAM  KALB 
HERBERT  CHARI^S 

KALER 
JOHN  JAMJS  KEAHLEY 
KRAIG  MICHAEL 

KENNEDY 
HOWARD  KEITH  KLINE 
TIMOTHY  WILLIAM 

I^FLEUH 
PHILIP  CHARLES  I^ME 
RAYMOND  JOHN 

LATURNO   III 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  L.AZ.  JR 
RICHARD  BRUCE  LEAR 
DAVID  CORNELL  LEESTMA 
BILLY  LAROY  LEWIS 
LINCOLN  H   LIPPINCOTT 

II 
JACK  LANE  LONDOT 
JANICE  MORTON  LUCIE 
DONALD  .STEWART 

LUEBBECKE 
PATRICK  CHARLES 

MACK  IN 
TERRY  EDWARD  MAGEE 
LEON  FRANCIS  MAHONEY 
MICHAEL  DENNIS 

MAI.ONE 
LORRAINE  FLORENCE 

MANNING 
ROBERT  STANLEY 

MARTIN 
GEORGE  GARY  MAXWELL 
GREGORY  L  MAXWELL 
JOHN  DAVID  MCAFEE 
MICHAEL  JAMES 

MCCULLEY 
DAVID  GARTH 

MCCULLOUGH 
JAMES  FRANCIS 

MCI-TLLIN  JR 
GEORGE  STEVE 
MCINCHOK.  JR 
JAMES  ROBERT 

MCKENZIE 
JAMES  JOHN  MCTIGUE 
JAMES  WALLACE 

METZCJER 
GEORGE  MCCUl.LAR 

MOORE 
KEITH  TENNANT  MOORE 
JAMES  WESLEY 

MOREI^ND   III 
ERNEST  LEWIS  MORRIS 

JR 
THOMAS  GRIFFITH 

MOSER 
DAVID  KING  MOUSSETTE 
ROBERT  DENNIS  MULLINS 
JAY  MAURICE 

MUNNINGHOFF 
HELMUTH  CARL 

SCHLICHTING   JR 
GARY  WERNER 

SCHNURRPUSCH 
ALBERT  ZALIG  SCHWARTZ 
BARRY  FREDERICK 

SCHWOERER 
JAMES  F  SCURRIA 
DANIEL  THOMAS 

SHERRANGE 
WILLIAM  ANDREW 

SIGLER 
ROBERT  (1  SIMPSON 
JERRY  BRIAN  SINGLETON 
JAMES  PATRICK  SINZ 
KENNETH  DUNCAN 

Slj\GHT 
EARL  RAMON  SMITH 
JOHN  VINCENT  SMITH    JR 
MILTON  WAYNE  SMITH 
JAMES  WAITER  SPEER 
HARtJLD  GEORGE 

STANBRIIKiE 
BARBARA  JO 

STANKOWSKI 
THOMAS  WILLIAM 

STEEPENS 
JAMES  MELL 
STEPHENSON 


DONALD  HENDRIX  NASH 
GARY  STEVEN  NELSON 
LARRY  DON  NEWSOME 
TERRY  RANDALL  NOLAN 
BRIAN  JOHN  OCONNELI 
JOHN  THOMAS 

OCONNELL  JR 
GERALD  JAMES 

ODONNELI. 
ROBEH1   BERNARD 

(JDONNELI. 
MARGARET  MARY 

OMALLEY 
JOHN  ONEILL  JR 
IjXWHENCE  EDWARD 

OSBORN 
MARGARETHA  lSABELIj\ 

OSKAM 
THOMAS  GORDON 

OTTERHEIN 
RICHARD  I.Ef:  OWENS 
ROBER  r  HAROLD  PALECK 
DAVID  VANCE  PARK 
DANIEL  MATTHEW 

PARKER 
CHARLES  COOPER 

PETERSON 
HOW  ARD  ALDRIDGE 

PI- TREA   JR 
JOHN  ALLEN  PETTITT 
JAMES  MICHAEL 

PlOTROWSKl 
JAME-S  FREDERICK 

PONZO 
RICHARD  WAYNE  POTTER 
ROBERT  JAMEJS 

PRESTRIDGE 
TERRY  JAMtS  PUDAS 
LYNN  DAMARIS  PULLB:N 
ROBERT  LEE  RACHOR  JR 
JAME.S  ANTHONY 

REAtJHARD 
JC)HN  WILLIAM 

REDDINGER   JR 
CHARLES  BUCHANAN 

REICiNER 
RICKIE  GENE  REYNOLDS 
GEORGE  SAMUEL 

RHODES 
THOMAS  RUSSELL 

RICHARDS 
ANDREW  SPENCER 

RIDDILE 
MIC  HAEl.  GLENN  RIEGEL 
FRANCIS  ALBERT 

R<3BEHTS 
PETER  GAHETY  ROBERTS 
JOHN  ALLEN  ROE 
DAVID  OWEN  ROSE 
RAYMOND  PARKS  ROSE 
ARTHUR  NORMAN 

RfJWLEY    111 
JOHN  ALEXANDER 

RUSSACK 
THOMAS  GORDON 

RUSSELL 
ARBOTH  ANDREW 

RYLANT 
EDWARD  A   SACCIO 
WILLIAM  HENLEY 

SADLER    III 
GRANT  WILLIAM  SASSEN 
CHARLES  ALE'RED 
SCHAEFER 


JOHN  ZIGMAND  STEPIEN 
JAMES  DOUGLAS  STEVENS 
DANIEL  JOSEPH  STONE 
DAVID  WILLIAM 

STRCJMOUIST 
RALPH  EDWARD  SUGGS 
PAUL  FRANCIS  SULLIVAN 
PHILIP  FRANK  SWAIN 
EDWARD  LEE  SWARTZ 
ARTHUR  GHECiORY 

TEVF.S 
THOMAS  STEPHEN 

THERRELL 
STEVEN  (iARI.AND 

TINSLEY 
JAMES  ROCCO 

TOMANELLl 
DENNIS  JAMES 

VANBUSKIRK 
WUJ.IAM  DONALD  VANCE 
MARK  TOMPKINS 

VANDERBERG 
JOHN  WILLIAM  WADDELL 
ROBIN  YORK  WEBER 
MICHAEL  CLARK  WEIN 
NEAL  WILLIAM  WEISBERCi 
STEPHEN  THOMAS 

WESSEI.HCJFF 
JOHN  STANTON  WHITE 


DANIEL  LEE  WHITFORD 
HAROLD  ALDRICH 

WILLIAMS 
THOMAS  CLOUD 

WILLIAMS  JR 
CHARLES  HOWARD 

WH50N 
GEORCiE  MICHAEL 

WILSON 
MICHAEL  FREDERICK 

WINKLER 
LEE  THEI.L  WCJMACK   JR 
ROSS  ALAN  WORD 


February  20,  1990 

MICHAEL  JESSE  WORLEY 
CONSTANTINE  LOUIS 

XEFTERIS 
DOUGLAS  ALAN 

YESENSKY 
CHARLES  BRUCE  VOUNCi 
JOHN  ROBERT  YOUNG 
WILLIAM  DAVID  YCJUNG 
STEPHEN  WAYNE 

ZAVADIL 
GREGORY  MIC  HAEL 

ZCJRBACH 


February  20,  1990 
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ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 


El  LOOK)  (  ON<  EP'IION 

Bl::RMrDES 
ALAN  F    HEUERLEIN 
CHARLLS  PIEHSON 

BlNt;AY 
DAVID  ROSS  BURGESS 
JAME^  MANN  CARNI-Y 
PAUL  RECHNAI.D 

COCHRAN    111 
NEIL  JON  COLLINS 
Jl  FFREY  DURNELL 

CONNERS 
WIIIIAM  ALCJNZO  DEWEY 
RICHARD  PAUL  FISKE 
LAYNE  WAITER  CiOOD 
RICHARD  DANA  HAMI  Y 
JOSEPH  CiLADE  HOLYOAK 
ANTHONY  JOSEPH 

MANITNI 


JOHN  ROBERT  MCNAMEE 

JR 
DAVID  i:OTTRELL  MOSBY 
GREGORY  RICHARD 

PATCH 
KEVIN  PATH  UK  PERKINS 
MICHAEL  ROBERT  REED 
ROBERT  PAUL  SCHACK 
LARRY  RALPH  SHARP 
JOHN  WALIjXCE  SIMMONS 

II 
WILLIAM  GOODWIN 

SPEED  JR 
DEAN  ORVILLE  TRYTTEN 
GLENN  RICHARD  WHALEY 
BRUCE  ARNOLD 

WILLIAMS 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
I  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING! 

To  be  captain 


CHARLf:S  LYNN  BUTLER 
MICHAEL  ALFRED 

COSCiROVE 
DW'IGHT  ELLIS  DENSOS 
JOSEPH  WENDELL  DYER 

JR 
JOSEPH  WILLIAM 

HADDOCK    HI 


ROGER  DALE  HILL 
GARY  KAZl  YOSHI  IKUMA 
EDWARD  MIHALAK 
ROBERT  TROY  SCHAUM 
RAY  MCKENNA 
UMBARCiER 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
'AVIATION  MAINTENANCE' 

To  be  captain 


PHILIP  TITCOMB  SMILEY 
JHOMAS  FREDERICK 
SNYDER 


JEROME  SCOTT  BRANIM 
THOMAS  RICHARD 

DARNEI  I. 
DEAN  REF^E  MERRILL  JR 
MARTIN  WILLIAM 

REAGAN 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS   'CRYPTOLOGY' 

To  be  captain 

ROBERT  GHECiORY  RONALD  MAURICE 

UIMUZIO  TAYLOR 

HI  C;H  FRANCIS  DOHERTY    SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS 
PHILLIP  LEE  GLENN  'INTELLIGENCE' 

LAWRENCE  CARL 

SCHAFFER   JR 


To  be  captain 


JOHN  RANDALL  BENTZ 
RICHARD  VERNON 

CiRACKJ 
JOHN  VREELAND  HORTON 
JOHN  UNDERWOOD  LILES 

JR 


AMC)S  BERNARD  MADREN 
EDMOND  DEAN  POPE 
ELDON  CARL  SWANSON. 
JR 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS     PUBLIC  AFFAIRS' 

To  be  captain 


DAVID  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
JEFFREY  STEVEN  ZAKEM 
SPECIAL  IM^TY'  OFFICERS 
OCEANOGRAPHY' 


MICHAEL  WEBB 

IXJUBLEDAY 
JOLENE  KAY  KEEEER 
JAMES  PATRICK 

MITCHELL 
ROBERT  STEPHEN 

PRUCHA 

To  be  captain 

RICHARD  SCOTT  HILLYER    DONALD  ALAN  MAI'TNER 
RALPH  JEFFREY  JAMES  MURRAY 

LADOUCE  MCDONALD 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICERS   'LINE' 

To  be  captain 


OLEN  CHARLf.S  AKINS 
JOSEPH  KING  DEUTSCH 
ERNEST  RICHARD 
OROURKE 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH 

PHILLIPS   JR 
ALBERT  JAMES  ROSS  JR 
STERRIE  LEON  WEAVER 


IMAGE,  ACTION  AND  EXPECTA- 
TIONS: MEDIA  AT  THE  CROSS- 
ROADS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker— 

The  American  media  must  begin  now  to 
make  a  reality  of  integration— both  in  prod- 
uct and  personnel. 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  a  study  issued 
21  years  ago  by  the  Kerner  Commission, 
which  was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  examine  the  causes  of  civil  dis- 
turbances that  shook  our  Nation.  The  Com- 
mission charged  that  the  media  had  neglected 
the  presence  and  rights  of  black  Americans. 

Just  recently,  Dwight  M.  Ellis,  vice  president 
of  minority  and  SF)eclal  services  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  examined 
the  media's  record  since  the  Issuance  of  the 
Commission's  findings.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  respected 
and  articulate  representative  of  the  media  In- 
dustry, delivered  a  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  challenges  facing  the  media  In  the  mul- 
ticultural society  we  expect  to  become  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Black  Profession- 
als Association  in  Cleveland  OH,  Mr.  Ellis  re- 
minded the  audience  that  "by  the  year  2000, 
HIspanlcs,  Asian  Pacifies,  and  Afncan-Amen- 
cans,  In  that  order,  will  constitute  more  than 
half  of  all  Americans."  He  spoke  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  media  in  responding  to  this 
factor,  both  In  terms  of  the  people  behind  the 
news  production  and  those  who  work  In  front 
of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  Mr.  Ellis' 

remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 

certainly  worthwhile  reading: 

Image,  Action  and  Expectations:  Media  at 

THE  Crossroads 

(Remarks  by  Dwight  M.  Ellis) 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  when  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  appointed  a  Commission  to 
examine  the  causes  of  civil  disturbances 
that  shook  this  Nation,  the  media  and 
America  as  a  whole  were  charged  with  ne- 
glecting the  presence  and  rights  of  black 
Americans. 

The  Kerner  Commission,  named  after  the 
former  Illinois  Governor  who  chaired  it.  in 
part  said;  That  "The  press  has  too  long 
basked  in  a  white  world,  looking  out  of  it.  if 
at  all,  with  white  men's  eyes  and  a  white 
perspective."  The  report  said  that  tthisC  is 
no  longer  good  enough.  The  painful  process 
of  readjustment  ....  required  of  the  Ameri- 
can news  media  must  begin  now  .  .  .  [that] 
they  must  make  a  reality  of  integration— in 
both  their  product  and  personnel." 

Recommendations  from  the  Commission 
resulted  in  the  institution  of  programs  and 
actions  responsible  for  most  of  the  careers 
of  minorities  employed  in  media  today: 
Prom  Ed  Bradley  to  Geraldo  Rivera;  from 


the  black  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
in  California,  to  thousands  of  minorities 
holding  communication  jobs  from  Cleveland 
to  Seattle.  In  many  ways,  what  happened 
two  decades  ago  in  this  country  caused 
shock  waves  of  opportunities  and  expecta- 
tions across  this  Nation  that  would  move  a 
powerful  industry  from  "business  as  usual" 
to  a  dress  rehearsal  for  survival  in  the  21st 
century. 

It  seems  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  survi- 
vors of  those  dynamic  years,  that  too  many 
of  the  hard-won  gains  of  yesterday  are  en- 
dangered today  with  an  uncertain  future. 

Ask  the  leadership  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Owned  Broadcasters  about 
the  progress  and  future  of  African  Ameri- 
can owners  of  media  properties.  You'll  find 
them  angered  and  frustrated  that  for  all 
their  efforts  to  rise  to  the  cxicasions  of  en- 
trepreneurship  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
changing,  and  changing  fast. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided 
to  review  the  constitutionality  of  current 
FCC  policies  designed  to  increase  minority 
ownership— a  threat  to  the  growth  of  minor- 
ity-owned stations  beyond  an  existing 
number  of  just  over  200. 

Ask  the  leadership  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Journalists  about  the  in- 
crease of  black  journalists  in  media  news- 
rooms, and  you'll  hear  that  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  professional  newsroom 
employees  today  are  black;  that  nearly  60 
percent  of  newspaper  dailies  in  this  country 
do  not  have  minorities  on  their  staffs;  and 
that  black  male  employees  are  leaving  the 
ranks  of  newspapers  and  broadcasting,  ex- 
pressing limited  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement. You  may  even  ask  the  leader- 
ship of  Hispanic  and  Asian  American  jour- 
nalism organizations  about  their  progress 
and  hear  much  of  the  same. 

From  all  reports,  you'll  hear  that  the  pen- 
dulum of  progress  is  swinging  backward  at  a 
time  when  the  value  of  recruiting,  training 
and  promoting  a  productive  multicultural 
workforce  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
media,  our  communities  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  If  there  were  ever  clear  reasons  for 
immediate  action,  what  lies  ahead  demands 
all  the  wisdom  and  resources  we  can  muster. 

Because,  the  decade  of  the  nineties  will  be 
like  no  other  in  our  history.  Those  who  seek 
to  address  the  challenges  ahead  with  atti- 
tudes and  practices  of  the  past  are  destined 
to  fail.  The  handwriting's  on  the  wall  and 
the  messages  are  becoming  crystal  clear 
with  every  passing  day.  that  times  are 
changing,  and  many  will  be  pulled  kicking 
and  screaming  into  a  world  they  never  imag- 
ined. 

It's  time  for  all  Americans  to  face  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  social  equation  of 
past  decades  is  rapidly  changing.  Issues  of 
race  are  no  longer  limited  to  blacks  and 
whites  with  the  growing  populations  of  His- 
panics  and  Asian  Americans. 

By  1999.  Hispanics  under  18  will  outnum- 
ber blacks  of  the  same  age  group;  and  15 
years  into  the  year  2000.  Hispanics  will  be 
the  largest  minority  in  this  country.  Its  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  year  2000.  Hispanics. 
Asian  Pacifies,  and  African-Americans,  in 
that  order,  will  constitute  more  than  half  of 


all  Americans— filling  a  void  created  by  the 
declining  birthrate  of  white  Americans. 

The  impact  of  these  shifting  demograph- 
ics will  be  felt  by  everyone,  regardless  of 
gender,  race  or  economic  status. 

According  to  most  Bureau  of  Labor  statis- 
tics, the  labor  force  will  rise  by  21  million 
workers  tjetween  now  and  the  year  2000. 
Women  will  outnumber  men  among  new 
workers  by  2-to-l  Minority  men  and  women 
will  capture  about  an  equal  number  of  jot»s. 
while  white  women  will  fill  about  four  times 
as  many  joljs  as  white  men.  Hispanic  and 
Asian  American  workers  are  expected  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  70  percent,  while  the 
black  l&boT  force  will  grow  by  only  27  per- 
cent. That's  what  we  can  expect  in  the 
emerging  workforce  of  the  nineties  and  well 
into  the  year  2000. 

As  all  this  unfolds,  what  can  we  expect 
from  the  media?  Will  it  be  part  of  the  prob- 
lem as  charged  21  years  ago  by  the  Kerner 
Commission,  or  will  it  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  help  ensure  social  tranquility  and 
the  productive  growth  of  our  Nation  and  all 
its  citizens?  I  sincerely  believe  that  broad- 
casters and  gate  keepers  of  the  print  media 
will  do  the  right  thing.  But.  not  without  the 
participation  and  responsible  actions  of  the 
multicultural  facets  of  our  communities. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  and  opportunities 
too  promising  for  minorities  in  the  90's  to 
forget  the  words  of  Frederick  Douglas,  who 
said  that,  "Power  yields  nothing  without  a 
demand."  There's  work  to  be  done  by  all  of 
us.  To  be  passive  and  unprepared  for  the 
challenges  ahead  would  be  like  wanting  sun- 
shine without  heat,  thunder  without  rain, 
and  progress  without  pain. 

As  black  Americans,  we  could  spend  pre- 
cious time  bemoaning  the  shortcomings  of 
media  and  the  problems  of  survival  and  ad- 
vancement in  broadcasting  and  print.  We 
could  also  celebrate  the  countless  gains  evi- 
denced by  media  stars  and  less  known  black 
and  other  minority  managers  and  execu- 
tives. But.  time  would  be  even  better  spent 
discussing  strategies  for  moving  forward 
toward  greater  involvement  in  this  age  of 
technology  and  information. 

I've  already  mentioned  media's  present 
and  future  challenges.  But  you  should  be 
aware  that  many  unsung  supporters  are 
stating  the  case  and  laying  groundwork  for 
the  progress  that  we  all  deserve.  Last  week 
at  the  first  of  two  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Maur- 
icio  Mendez.  a  member  of  the  board  and  a 
member  of  the  NABs  Minority  Executive 
Council  Committee,  called  for  serious  focus 
and  action  on  issues  of  equal  employment 
opportunity.  He  urged  his  colleagues  on  the 
Doard  to  "review  and  debate  the  challenges 
and  directions  that  tthel  association  must 
take  to  help  ensure  the  survival  of  our  in- 
dustry over  the  next  decade."  Speaking 
from  his  experiences  as  one  of  few  Hispanic 
television  executives.  Mr.  Mendez  warned 
that  "strategies  and  attitudes  that  [were] 
applied  in  the  past  two  decades  will  not 
work  in  the  90's.  They  wont  work  in  manag- 
ing our  technologies."  he  added,  "and  they 
won't  work  in  managing  our  workforce." 

Nevertheless,  a  bit  of  history  took  place 
during    the    January    NAB    board    meeting 
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that  makes  us  all  proud.  For  the  first  time. 
a  minority  broadcaster  was  inducted  into 
the  NAB  Broadcasting  Hall  of  Fame.  Hal 
Jackson,  group  chairman  of  the  Inner  City 
Broadcasting  Corporation  (owner  of  6  radio 
stations  and  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  New 
York),  now  has  his  place  in  broadcast  histo 
ry  with  other  famous  Americans,  including 
Bob  Hope,  George  Burns,  Paul  Harvey. 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Lucille  Ball 
With  50  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  broadcast  industry  and  minority  com 
munities  of  the  United  States,  demonstrated 
by  achievements  in  radio  ownership,  and 
leadership  in  establishing  national  minority 
youth  organizations,  Hal  Jackson  has 
earned  this  distinction  without  question 

Another  gain  to  celebrate  occurred  last 
year  when  Ronald  Townsend.  a  black  broad- 
cast executive  with  years  of  demonstrated 
excellence  and  success,  was  promoted  from 
president  of  Gannett's  leading  TV  station  in 
the  Nations  Capital  to  president  of  the 
Gannett  Corporation  Television  Group  (in- 
cidently,  Gannett  also  ovns  the  USA  Today 
newspaper  and  many  other  communication 
enterprises. ) 

And  who  can  deny  the  succe.sses  of  Bryant 
Gumbel.  Bernard  Shaw,  Bill  Cosby.  Oprah 
Winfrey,  Arsenio  Hall,  and  thou.sands  of 
hard  working  professionals  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  camera. 

Its  t)een  a  long  struggle  from  Beulah"  in 
1950  to  -Cosby"  in  1989.  And  praises  are  fit 
ting  for  television  breakthroughs  like  NBC  .s 
"generations",  the  first  presentation  of  a 
black  family  in  a  daytime  soap:  and  the  dp 
piction  of  an  interracial  romance  in  ABCs 
"The  Robert  Guillaume  Show.  ' 

In  its  early  years,  television,  the  industry  s 
only  free  mass  medium,  in  need  of  endless 
talent,  featured  blacks  in  a  wide  variety  of 
roles,  causing  ebony  to  report  in  1950  that 
the  appearance  of  numerous  blacks  on  TV 
was  a  sure  sign  that  television  is  free  of 
racial  barriers."  Isn't  sobering  to  be  remind 
ed  that  for  all  that's  been  done  there's  so 
much  more  to  be  accomplished. 

That's  why  the  progressive-minded  people 
of  Cleveland  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
dedication  and  fine  job  that  Donna  Bryant 
and    the    Black    Professionals    Association 
have  done  to  make  this  city  forum  possible 
Just  as  you  don't  have  to  be  Jewish  to  love 
bagels:  you  don't  have  to  be  black  to  ad 
vance  the  causes  of  EEO.  So.  for  their  fi 
nancial  support  of  this  program.  I  congratu 
late  the  participating  broadcasters  of  Cleve- 
land. 

It's  important  to  keep  hope  alive  in  Cleve- 
land and  every  community  throughout  this 
Nation.  What  must  be  done  to  productively 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  90's  will  un 
doubtedly  involve  the  communication  indus- 
tries, and  black.  Hispanic,  and  Asian  Ameri 
cans  must  be  a  part  of  necessary  solutions, 
or  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  burdens  or 
problems. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
continuance  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  that  have  plagued  so  much  of  the 
American  experience  during  the  20th  centu 
ry.  We  are  facing  the  dawning  of  an  age  of 
"globalization." 

Luis  Valdez.  former  union  organizer  and 
film  producer  of  the  successful  movie.  La 
Bamba".  summed  it  up  so  well  recently 
when  he  said  that.  The  21st  century  will 
produce  a  blending  of  peoples  that  we  have 
never  known,  because  America  is  destined  to 
be  the  place  where  the  races  meet." 

I'm  also  reminded  of  certain  remarks 
made  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  the  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  Canada's  largest  educa- 
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tiorial  broadcasting  network  as  he  defended 
the  global  value  of  public  broadcasting. 

He  said  that.  When  broadcasters  see  na- 
tional values  and  cultures  as  barriers.'  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  foresee  attempts  to  de- 
molish them.  Promoting  the  illumination 
and  the  fostering  of  different  voices  in 
media,  he  made  a  statement  that  may  well 
become  a  universal  principle  in  the  90's  for 
all  Western  nations  of  the  world:  "without 
diversity  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice.  " 

So,  to  students,  parents,  professionals, 
broadcasters,  and  everybody  else,  in  the 
words  of  Arsenio  Hall-  let's  get  busy.  "  This 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  in  our  lifetime 
to  help  shape  a  new  era:  and  like  no  other 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  you're 
needed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CPL.  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  CLUTE 

HON.  BILL  SCHUEHE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr   SCHUETTE    Mr   Speaker,  it  is  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  that  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tnbute   to  a  Civil   War  veteran,   Cpl.   George 
Washington  Clute 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  a  histonc  event 
taking  place  in  Mt  Morns,  Ml,  on  Memonal 
Day.  May  28.  1990,  at  the  Mt  Morris  Ceme- 
tery A  full  memonal  service  is  planned  to 
bestow  upon  Cpl  George  Washington  Clute 
the  honor  he  deserves  but  which  he  has 
never  received 

This  brave  and  dedicated  veteran  fought 
with  Company  I  of  the  14th  Michigan  Infantry 
during  the  Civil  War  The  contnbutions  made 
by  George  W  Clute  include  the  captunng  of 
the  colors  of  a  Confederate  unit  dunng  a 
fierce  battle  on  the  morning  of  March  19, 
1865  in  Bentonville  NC  For  this  courageous 
action  he  received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  in  1898 

Corporal  Clute  was  buried  at  the  Mt.  Morris 
Cemetery  in  February  1919  This  unheralded 
Civil  War  veteran  will  finally  be  honored  with  a 
full  memonal  service  planned  by  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Chapter  3  of  Flint.  A  special  ceremony  will 
dedicate  a  Veteran's  Administration  grave 
marker  designed  for  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ents 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  hope  you  will  )oln  me  in  recognizing 
Cpl  George  Washington  Clute  for  an  honor 
he  has  earned  and  which  is  Indeed  long  over- 
due. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  on  its  unanimously  adopt- 
ed resolution  to  support  "The  Star  Spangled 
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Banner"  as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Maryland  is  the  birthplace  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Francis  Scott  Key  com- 
posed the  anthem  after  a  25-hour  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  the  only  officially  dedi- 
cated national  historic  shhne  in  America.  The 
tour-verse  poem  remains  a  lasting  tribute  to 
our  country's  courageous  dedication  to  free- 
dom. 

Every  day  of  the  year,  around  the  world, 
people  sing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"— in 
public  and  pnvate  schools,  at  sporting  events, 
at  inaugural  ceremonies.  In  foreign  embassies, 
on  military  bases.  Marylanders  feel  a  special 
attachment  to  the  confidence  and  pnde  which 
our  anthem  inspires. 

Along  with  the  Baltimore  City  Council,  Gov. 
William  Donald  Schaefer,  and  my  colleagues 
from  Maryland,  I  am  committed  to  preserving 
the  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner "  as  our  na- 
tional anthem: 

Supporting  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
For  the  purpose  of  expressing  support  for 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  the  nation- 
al anthem  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  urging  Maryland's  Congressional  Dele- 
gation to  vote  against  H.R.  225. 

Whereas,  H.R.  225,  a  bill  that  is  pending 
before  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, seeks  to  change  the  national 
anthem  from  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  " 
to  "America,  the  Beautiful  ":  and 

Whereas,  Although  America,  the  Beauti- 
ful "  is  a  moving  song.  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  has  significance  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory, as  it  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key, 
who  witnessed  firsthand  the  bombardment 
of  Port  McHenry,  by  the  British  during  the 
War  of  1812,  an  attack  that  was  successfully 
repelled:  and 

Whereas,  Within  the  first  year  of  its  pub- 
lication, "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  was 
the  favorite  patriotic  song  of  our  new- 
nation:  and 

Whereas,  The  popular  acceptance  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner  "  continued  through 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  per- 
formance as  the  national  anthem  being  re- 
quired by  both  Army  and  Navy  regulations 
in  1890:  and 

Whereas.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
was  designated  the  national  anthem  by  Act 
of  Congress,  March  3,  1931,  thus  inspiring 
continuing  generations  of  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  Unlike  "America  the  Beautiful." 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  has  a  home- 
town, Baltimore  City,  which  has  long  taken 
pride  in  serving  as  national  guardian  and 
center  for  honoring  the  Flag,  through 
annual  -Salute  the  Flag  "  activities  and  with 
special  observances  at  Fort  McHenry  which 
reflect  the  citywide  sense  of  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  Flag's  inspiration  alive  for 
all  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  The  entire  neighborhood  of 
Locust  Point  has  long  been  dedicated  to 
serving  as  the  patriotic  pathway  to  the  Fort 
and  its  history,  thus  helping  to  perserve  our 
nations  heritage  of  which  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  is  an  important  part;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore. 
That  the  Council  supports  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  as  our  country's  national 
anthem  and  urges  Maryland's  Congressional 
Delegation  to  vote  against  H.R.  225  and  for 
Baltimore  as  seat  of  this  national  heritage; 
and  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  Maryland's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  Governor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  Mayor  Kurt  L.  Schmoke, 
Mr.  John  Tyler,  Superintendent  of  Fort 
McHenry.  Mr.  Greg  Barnes,  president  of  the 
Locust  Point  Civic  Association.  Mr.  Alan 
Walden.  president  of  Patriots  of  Fort 
McHenry  and  Mr.  Lou  Kerber  of  the  annual 
Salute  the  Flag  Organization. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP 
AFFAIRS  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Romania.  After  the  Decem- 
ber revolution,  the  National  Salvation  Front 
[NSF]  took  control  of  Romania  as  the  intehm 
government.  The  front  pledged  that  it  would 
stay  out  of  politics  after  it  had  guided  the  Ro- 
manian people  toward  free  and  fair  elections. 
Yet.  on  January  23,  the  front  announced  Its  in- 
tention to  run  candidates  in  the  upcoming  na- 
tional elections.  Other  actions  taken  by  the 
NSF  include  canceling  a  January  28  national 
referendum  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  banning  all  spontaneous  demonstrations. 

Despite  the  front's  avowal  to  allow  29  other 
political  parties  to  participate  in  a  coalition 
government  until  the  national  elections,  it  has 
practically  guaranteed  its  domination  of  the 
coalition  through  its  gerrymandenng  of  seats. 
Half  of  the  seats  in  the  new  180-member  coa- 
lition will  go  to  the  30  political  parties — each 
having  3  representatives.  42  will  go  to  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  county,  and  48  will  go  to 
chosen  individual  members.  If  many  of  the  re- 
gional and  individual  seats  are  filled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  front's  regional  and  national  com- 
mittees, it  will  retain  considerable  control  of 
the  coalition.  One  theory,  to  which  we  must 
give  senous  consideration,  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  NSF  has  loaded  up  some  of  the 
other  29  political  parties  with  its  Communist 
clones.  They  are  masquerading  under  a  sepa- 
rate banner  so  that  the  Communists  will  gain 
a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  coalition.  Such 
tactics  by  Communist  parties  across  the  world 
are  not  without  precedent. 

The  front  has  announced  that  national  elec- 
tions will  be  held  on  May  20  which  will  give  it 
an  insurmountable  advantage  if  it  participates 
as  a  pK>litical  party  because  it  controls  the  se- 
curity forces,  administrative  organs,  and  media 
in  Romania.  Political  parties  that  have  just 
emerged  from  obscurity  will  have  no  time  to 
organize  an  eftective  platform  or  strategy 
since  the  elections  are  being  held  at  such  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  will  introduce  a  bill 
that  will  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  send  a  United  States  delegation 
to  Romania  to  monitor  the  national  elections 
to  ensure  that  they  are  fair  and  free.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  in  this  endeavor.  I 
submit  the  testimony  of  Andrei  Calciu,  son  of 
the  famous  Romanian  freedom  fighter.  Father 
Gheorghe  Calciu,  wfK>  recently  spent  2  weeks 
in  Romania,  studying  the  situation  there.  His 
testimony  reveals  that  the  NSF  is  more  con- 
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cerned  with  hanging  onto  power  than  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Romanian  people.  It  demon- 
strates why  the  United  States  must  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  ensure  that  all  political 
parties  get  a  fair  shake  at  winning  the  national 
elections 

The  Romanian  Situation  After  the 

December  1989  Revolution 

I  Testimony  of  Andrei  Calciu) 

In  December  the  long  oppressed  Roma- 
nian people  found  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  fight  back  against  the  dictator- 
ship of  Nicolae  Ceausescu.  The  toll  in 
human  lives  and  physical  destruction  was 
enormous.  I  went  to  Romania  for  a  two- 
week  trip  and  below  you  will  find  my  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  from  the  political,  eco- 
nomical and  social  points  of  view. 
1. --political  situation 

(a I  The  revolution  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
tually a  poorly  planned  and  executed  coup, 
precipitated  by  the  anger  of  the  masses  and 
coupled  with  a  clever  manipulation  of  the 
latter  by  the  current  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front  (the  english  acronym 
is  NSF).  When  put  together,  people,  times 
and  places  where  they  showed  up  during 
the  spontaneous"  revolution  triggered  on 
December  21st  the  clear,  or  almost  clear, 
picture  of  a  coup  d'etat  emerges,  i.e.  Gener- 
al Militaru,  a  retired  officer  with  no  visible 
ties  to  anybody  in  the  NSF,  only  50  minutes 
after  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  was  al- 
ready in  position,  in  charge  of  the  defense 
of  the  Radio  Television  Station  in  Bucha- 
rest and  the  scarcity  of  information  in  Ro- 
mania can  draw  only  one  conclusion  from 
his  quick  appearance  there:  he  knew  of 
what  was  to  happen  and  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  awaiting  the  signal  to  enter 
the  building  and  take  over  as  commander  of 
the  defense  forces.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
there  was  no  fighting  yet  at  the  Television 
Station. 

(b)  The  NSF  is.  in  the  eyes  of  the  pKJliti- 
cally  aware  Romanian  citizens,  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  truth  is  that  indeed  NSF  is 
the  same  thing  with  the  former  Comrriunist 
Party  whose  cadre  have  been  shuffled  and 
from  which  only  the  eyesores  have  been  re- 
moved. The  structure  and  the  tactics  have 
remained  intact,  i.e.  NSF  called  a  press  con- 
ference during  which  they  announced  that 
through  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  the  mine  and  oil  workers  togeth- 
er with  the  students  have  begged  them  to 
participate  in  the  upcoming  election  sched- 
uled for  May  20.  1990.  Typical  Stalinist 
method  of  manufacturing  ad  hoc  public  sup- 
port for  their  movement. 

(c)  Mr.  Iliescu,  the  interim  President  of 
Romania  has  already  begun  creating  his 
own  cult  of  personality  in  the  media,  since 
before  January  1st.  1990  keeping  close  to  his 
side  Petre  Roman— the  Vice-President, 
building  a  platform  for  the  two  of  them  for 
the  upcoming  elections.  This,  plus  the  reviv- 
al of  some  Stalinist  methods,  plus  some  in- 
ternal NSF  power  struggles,  were  some  of 
the  reasons  for  which  Dumitru  Mazilu  re- 
signed from  his  position  of  Prime-Vice- 
President  of  the  FYee  Romanian  Republic 
on  January  25.  1990  (D.  Mazilu  tried  to 
resign  once  before  on  January  12).  The  NSF 
has  established  local  chapters  in  many  loca- 
tions using  the  basic  structure  of  the  com- 
munist party  cell. 

(d)  In  a  discussion  held  with  some  Soviet 
visitors,  Mr.  Iliescu  declared  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  idea  of  political  plural- 
ism and  that  the  May  elections  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  also  useless. 
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(e)  Since  before  Christmas  1989  the  NSF 
has  been  the  only  organized  political  body 
who  had  any  kind  of  presence  in  the  media 
and  especially  on  TV  (Romania  has  only 
one  TV  station  and  two  radio  stations  that 
cover  the  entire  country,  or  almost).  Only 
around  January  15,  1990  were  the  other  par- 
ties in  forming  allowed  to  appear  on  TV  and 
were  given  radio  air  time  in  limited  amounts 
(10  minute  blocks  on  TV  and  20  miiiut« 
blocks  on  the  radio,  once  a  week). 

(f)  Except  for  one  of  the  parties  that  has 
had  high  level,  secret  contacts  with  the  NSP 
none  of  the  others  had  received  access  to 
the  printing  facilities  to  typeset  posters  and 
campaign  pamphlets.  The  situation  was  un- 
changed, although  promises  to  l>etter  it 
have  been  made,  when  I  left  Romania  on 
January  23.  1990. 

(g)  The  NSF  has  already  enacted  legisla- 
tion that  limits  the  right  of  the  people  to 
dissent  in  public.  Downtown  Bucharest  has 
been  declared  off  limits  for  protest  demon- 
strations and  those  who  desire  to  demon- 
strate must  hold  the  marches  outside  the 
city  and  must  have  their  demonstrations  ap- 
proved, giving  two  days  notice:  announcing 
them  is  not  enough.  Also  threats  by  the 
NSF  have  been  made  public  that  the  army 
will  be  used  to  disperse  any  -unlawful"  dem- 
onstrations. 

(h)  All  assistance  to  the  political  parties 
has  been  restricted  by  law  to  voluntary  do- 
nations from  private  individuals  residing  in 
Romania  and  who  are  Romanian  citizens. 
At  the  same  time  the  NSF  has  promised 
that  the  money  and  the  goods  owned  by  the 
Communist  party  will  t>e  distributed  to 
those  political  parties  after  taking  a  com- 
plete inventory  and  that  those  parties  will 
be  allowed  to  use  that  distribution  for  fur- 
thering their  political  goals.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  the  inventory  is  estimated  to  take  18 
months  and  the  elections  will  be  held  in 
only  4  months  from  now.  therefore  this  is 
only  a  means  to  deprive  the  opposition  of  fi- 
nancial resources  so  badly  needed  in  the 
campaign.  Fortunately  we  have  identified 
some  loopholes  and  we  intend  to  take  full 
advantage  of  them. 

(h)  The  cover-up  has  already  begun,  in  Ti- 
misoara  the  newly  appointed  prefect  has 
made  public  statements  saying  that  only 
less  than  one  hundred  people  died  during 
the  fights  (since  December  17.  1989).  In  Bu- 
charest the  NSF  denies  the  fact  that  North 
Korea.  Chinese  and  Libyan  mercenaries 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  dictator's  loyal 
forces.  There  is  somebody  in  Bucharest  who 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  videotape  shot  in 
the  morgue  of  a  hospital  clearly  showing 
oriental  and  arab  looking  corpses  lying  on 
lop  of  each  other  before  being  thrown  in 
the  hospital's  incinerator. 

2.— ECONOMICAL  SITUATION 

(a)  The  economy  of  Romania  with  a 
volume  of  2,000  billion  lei  (the  local  curren- 
cy) per  year  is  in  a  pitiful  shape.  There  is  a 
highly  skilled  lalxir  force  available,  but  the 
country  lacks  decent  machinery  and  raw 
materials  for  producing  competitive  prod- 
ucts; design  services  are  very  primitive  and 
among  many  other  factors  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  economy  is  responsible  in  large 
for  the  country's  inclustrial  failures. 

(b)  The  inflation  has  already  l)egun.  push- 
ing the  on-the-street  exchange  of  the  dollar 
to  the  80-175  lei-per-dollar  rate  (officially 
the  exchange  rate  is  1  US  dollar  for  11.27 
lei).  In  the  future  18-36  months  the  infla- 
tion and  the  unemployment  are  expected  to 
read  levels  comparable  to  those  from  the 
days  of  the  economy  depression. 
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(c>  As  of  January  24.  1990  no  new  legisla 
tion  has  been  passed  easing  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  country  although  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Trade  and  the  other  dignitaries  I 
met  with  promised  they  would  act  upon  my 
suggestions. 

<d)  There  is  great  interest  from  the  part 
of  individual  enterprises  in  Romania  to 
enter  into  Joint  ventures  with  foreign  com- 
panies. 

(e)  A  great  deal  of  assistance  is  still  t>eing 
expected  by  various  ministries  and  depart- 
ments. 

(f)  There  is  very  little  food  in  the  stores  of 
Romania  because,  apparently,  the  new  gov- 
errunent  resumed  its  food  products  exporta 
tion  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

(g)  The  Romanian  agriculture  had  been 
neglected  for  the  past  17  years  because  of 
the  dreams  of  industralization  of  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  and  today  there  is  a  great  need 
for  revitalizing  it.  Assistance  is  e.xpected 
both  from  private  companies  and  from  our 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Calciu  can 
provide  complete  details  on  what  is  needed 
and  how  it  can  be  sent  to  Romania 

3.— SOCIAL  SITUATION 

(a)  The  population  is  divided  in  three  cat 
egories: 

1.  Those  who  will  not  give  up  the  fight: 

2.  Those  who  are  disoriented  and  are  wait 
ing  for  a  clearer  situation,  and 

3.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  political 
apathy. 

<b)  At  this  point  in  time  the  average 
person  is  still  very  pro-American,  but  a 
slight  disappointment  has  started  surfacing 
in  regards  to  the  lack  of  economical  and 
medical  assistance  from  our  government. 
Whatever  the  International  Red  Cross  re- 
ported, the  situation  is  much,  much  worse 
i.e.  the  ICRC  has  said  on  network  TV  in  the 
United  States  that  there  are  plenty  of  drugs 
and  medical  supplies  in  the  country  due  to 
their  efforts.  On  January  20.  1990  the  Fun 
deni  Hospital  in  Bucharest  had  not  even  re 
ceived  one  single  Tylenol  pill,  much  less  the 
many  drugs  the  ICRC  was  alleging  having 
provided:  also  the  ICRC  said  there  was  no 
need  for  clothing,  blankets  and  mattresses 
in  the  country  and  I  myself  saw  people 
sleeping  on  the  springs  of  the  beds  in  the 
nursing  homes  wearing  their  top  coats  to 
bed. 

(c)  The  anti-soviet  attitude  of  the  average 
person  has  increased  in  the  past  month,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  country  are  very  pro- 
soviet  (Ion  Iliescu  and  Petre  Roman  espe- 
cially) and  they  are  actively  working  at  re- 
versing this  trend.  Unless  our  presence 
there  increases,  we  risk  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  popular  support. 

<d)  There  is  large  scale  looting  going  on  in 
the  areas  where  the  relief  supplies  are  arriv- 
ing, but  the  goverrunent  finally  started  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  stored  supplies. 
but  no  security  exists  yet  for  the  convoys  in 
transit. 

Many  of  the  supplies  shipped  already 
have  disappeared  like  they  never  were. 
Some  hoarding  must  occur  somewhere,  un 
doubtedly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  NSP  In 
the  beginning  the  distribution  of  the  sup- 
plies was  done  inefficiently,  but  now  bott 
lenecking  can  not  explain  the  lack  anymore 
The  same  thing  happened  during  the  1970 
Hoods  and  the  1977  earthquake  when  many 
of  the  supplies  sent  over  as  assistance  were 
hoarded  by  the  Ceausescu  government  and 
later  sold  to  communist  forces  that  were 
trying  to  conquer  the  power  in  third  world 
countries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  detailed  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  scheduling  a  personal  interview 
with  Mr  A  Calciu  anytime. 


DEPOSITOR  PROTECTION  AND 
FRAUD  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Today,  my  col- 
league Charles  Schumer  and  myself  are  in- 
troducing the  Depositor  Protection  and  Fraud 
Act  of  1990  We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee  last  fall 
of  four  small  investors  who  had  lost  their  sav- 
ings as  a  result  of  the  Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  debacle  These  investors,  like 
many  others,  lost  their  hard-earned  savings  by 
purchasing  bonds  offered  by  Lincoln's  holding 
company.  Amencan  Continental  Corp.  of 
Phoenix  These  investors  purchased  these 
bonds  because  they  incorrectly  thought  they 
were  federally  insured  since  they  were  sold  in 
Lincoln  branches 

This  legislation  would  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  tragedy  by  prohibiting  the  sale  in  a  retail 
branch  of  a  federally  insured  bank  or  S&L  of 
certain  specified  types  of  debt  or  stock  in  any 
affiliate  of  the  bank  or  thrift.  It  would  also  give 
the  regulators  the  explicit  authonty  and  man- 
date to  protect  depositors  if  they  determine 
that  any  uninsured  product  being  offered  by 
the  bank  or  S&L  could  be  confused  by  a  retail 
customer  for  an  insured  deposit 

Both  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion [SEC]  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
(OTS]  support  regulations  prohibiting  federally 
insured  institutions  from  selling  their  own  debt 
securities  or  the  stock  of  an  affiliate  in  areas 
of  their  branches  that  are  commonly  accessi- 
ble to  depositors  The  outlawing  of  this  prac- 
tice IS  also  supported  by  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  Thnft  Holding  Companies,  Pat- 
nek  Forte,  who  has  stated  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  "lobby  debt"  would  "be  support- 
ed vigorously  by  everyone  in  the  [S&L]  busi- 
ness." 

This  bill  is  the  marriage  of  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  dealt  with  this  issue  previous- 
ly introduced  by  each  of  us.  H.R.  3721  and 
H  R  3777  The  combination  is  an  improved 
piece  of  legislation,  which  will  come  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions for  heanngs  in  March  and  hopefully  will 
be  passed  expeditiously  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  this  body  of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLANDS 
VETERANS'  HOME 
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brating  its  century  of  service  for  Rhode  Is- 
land's veterans. 

The  original  Rhode  Island  Soldiers'  Home 
was  created  in  1890  as  a  home  for  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  original  home,  located  in 
Bristol,  Rl,  housed  140  veterans  and  operated 
its  own  dairy  and  produce  farms  for  over  60 
years.  Beginning  in  the  1930's,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  change  the  home's  lo- 
cation until  finally  in  1949  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  proclaimed  the  Rhode  Island  Sol- 
diers' Home  the  Rhode  Island  Veterans' 
Home. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1950's.  the  home  has 
continually  sought  to  improve  and  expand  its 
services  and  facilities  to  its  residents.  After 
1 00  years  of  dedicated  and  expert  service,  the 
Rhode  Island  Veterans'  Home  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  finest  convalescent  and  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  Nation.  The  home  provides 
long-term  health  care  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  its  residents  with  the  goal  being  to 
return  the  veterans  back  to  their  homes  and 
communities. 

The  home's  history  is  marked  by  outstand- 
ing individuals  who  have  given  their  time  and 
effort  to  preserve  and  develop  the  home  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  land.  The  centennial 
celebration  is  dedicated  to  those  people  who 
fought  to  maintain  the  home  and  the  objec- 
tives It  set  out  to  accomplish  1 00  years  ago.  It 
IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  the  rest 
of  Rhode  Island  in  celebrating  the  Rhode 
Island  Veterans'  Home  century  of  service. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
INCREASE  FUNDING  FOR 

MAGNET  SCHOOLS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr    MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  offer  my  congratulations  and  praises  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Veterans'  Home  which  is  cele- 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  increased  funding  for 
magnet  schools.  Expanding  the  use  of  magnet 
schools  increases  choice,  expands  opportuni- 
ties for  children,  and  ultimately  improves  the 
quality  of  education  in  all  schools. 

The  President  has  requested  an  additional 
$1  million  for  magnet  schools  of  excellence, 
expanding  the  Magnet  Program  to  schools 
which  are  not  under  a  desegregation  plan  or 
court  order.  The  budget  request  for  magnet 
schools  for  desegregation  is  basically  the 
same  as  last  year.  It  is  my  wish  that  this  fund- 
ing would  not  only  be  maintained  but  could 
eventually  be  increased. 

Americans  cherish  their  right  to  choose.  The 
theory  behind  open  enrollment  is  to  allow  par- 
ents a  wider  choice  of  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. Schools  will  then  compete  with  one  an- 
other for  students,  and  will  be  forced  to  im- 
prove performance  or  lose  their  enrollment. 
National  studies  show  parental  choice  and 
participation  within  their  child's  school  selec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  de- 
termining the  success  of  their  child's  educa- 
tion. 
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Choice  and  magnet  schools  alone  are  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  problems  associated  with 
education.  It  will  take  an  integrated  approach 
to  address  the  multiple  issues  facing  our  edu- 
cational system.  I  know  we  have  the  same 
goal:  we  want  what  is  the  best  for  our  chil- 
dren. I  hope  we  can  pull  together  and  work  to 
make  our  educational  system  as  successful  as 
possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RETROFITTING  THE  BOMB 
MACHINE 


BRENDA  WARD  ADMINISTERS 
BICENTENNIAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
CONSTITUTION  AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  closing  of  a  decade  in  which  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  have  top- 
pled repressive  regimes  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  enjoyed 
life  under  the  oldest  constitutional  democracy 
in  history,  and  our  country  serves  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  and  a  model  of  freedom  to  the  rest  of 
the  wortd. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  children  the  respect  and 
understanding  of  the  underiying  pnnciples  of 
our  democratic  institutions 

I  am  most  pleased  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  Ms.  Brenda  Ward,  whose  dedication  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  education  of  children  in 
western  New  York  and  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region  has  been  exemplary. 

Brenda  Ward  coordinates  the  "We  the 
People  •  *  •■•  bicentennial  programs  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  in- 
cludes the  National  Bicentennial  Competition, 
its  noncompetitive  companion  program.  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National 
Historical  Pictorial  Map  Contest  in  New  York's 
31st  Congressional  Distnct. 

Through  Brenda  Ward's  dedicated  efforts, 
thousands  of  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  students  are  being  introduced  to  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
that  shaped  our  Constitution. 

They  learn  about  how  our  Government  is 
organized  and  how  the  nghts  and  liberties  of 
individual  citizens  remain  protected,  and  they 
learn  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

While  people  throughout  the  worid  are 
struggling  for  p)olitical  freedom,  we  are 
plagued  with  political  apathy  here  at  home. 
Through  the  continued  efforts  of  Brenda  Ward 
and  her  colleagues  in  the  "We  the  People 
*  *  *"  programs,  we  can  instill  in  our  youth  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  Brenda 
Ward  for  her  impressive  contributions  to  the 
development  of  compjetent  and  resp>onsible 
citizenship. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
look  for  the  peace  dividend  from  the  dramatic 
events  unfolding  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  let  us  closely  examine  where  the 
cuts  are  to  be  made. 

For  the  past  40  years  the  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory  has  been  at  the  heart  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  program  and  more  recently 
the  star  wars  program.  The  scientists  at  Los 
Alamos  have  gathered  a  wealth  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  we  must  jealously  guard  as  a 
national  asset— valuable  m  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention 
to  an  article  recently  published  in  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  entitled,  "Retrofitting  the 
Bomb  Machine"  The  magazine  points  out 
that  "Los  Alamos  invented  the  supercom- 
puter: It  Is  home  to  the  largest  concentration 
of  computational  power  in  the  worid.  Its  three 
dimensional  graphics  and  applications  pro- 
grams are  about  5  years  ahead  of  the  general 
market.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  where  scientists 
can.  for  fun,  whip  up  a  color  3-D  simulation  of 
a  shock  wave  npping  apart  a  submanne." 

The  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  are  excited 
about  the  political  changes  which  lessen  the 
need  for  weapons  research  and  want  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  their  exp>ertise  in  more 
peaceful  areas,  whether  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment, in  basic  science,  or  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. The  same  technology  the  lab  has 
been  working  for  the  stars  wars  program  may 
be  applicable  for  making  the  next  generation 
of  computer  chips.  Just  last  week  Business 
Week  ran  a  major  piece  on  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic diamond  surfaces  for  advanced  micro- 
chips— something  that  Los  Alamos  scientists 
briefed  me  on  a  year  ago. 

As  we  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  let 
us  not  discard  the  basic  steelmaking  technolo- 
gy which  makes  both  possible. 
[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb. 
5.  1990) 
Retrofitting  The  Bomb  Machine 

When  I'd  meet  people  on  airplanes.  "  says 
nuclear-weapons  designer  Thomas  Seitz,  T 
used  to  say  I  worked  at  Los  Alamos.  Now.  I 
say  I  work  for  the  University  of  California.  I 
am  very  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
future.  I  see  my  field  going  down." 

It's  not  easy  being  a  cold  warrior  these 
days.  Despite  all  the  carefuly  worded  expla- 
nations a  visitor  to  Los  Alamos  receives 
about  the  need  to  maintain  America's  nucle- 
ar deterrent  even  as  the  cold  war  melts 
away,  there  is  no  escaping  one  central  fact 
about  this  artificial  city  that  shares  an  iso- 
lated New  Mexico  mountain  range  with  an- 
cient Indian  cliff  dwellings,  a  Zen  center 
and  the  Servants  of  the  Paraclete,  a  monas- 
tic retreat  for  alcholic  and  pedophilic 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  business  of  Los 
Alamos  is  making  bombs.  And  business  isn't 
good. 

Los  Alamos  is  a  child— and  now  perhaps 
an  orphan— of  the  cold  war.  Forty-five  years 
after  the  Manhattan  project  researched  its 
successful  conclusion  with  13  pounds  of  plu- 
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ionium  vaporizing  Into  a  mushroom  cloud 
over  the  New  Mexico  desert,  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  has  transformed  itself 
from  a  temporary  wartime  outpost  of  un- 
paved  roads  and  Quonset  huts  on  a  site 
chosen  for  sheer  remoteness  into  a  $I-bll- 
llon-a-year  institution,  that,  as  lalxjratory 
officials  are  quick  to  point  out.  is  the  state's 
largest  employer.  Despite  a  brief  interval 
immediately  after  the  war.  when  the  labora- 
tory's newfound  purpose  was  to  explore 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  despite 
a  blip  in  the  1970s,  when  Jimmy  Carter  de- 
creed that  the  national  weapons  laborato- 
ries would  go  to  work  solving  the  energy 
crisis,  the  lab's  real  character  has  always 
been  faithful  to  its  birthright.  The  first 
Soviet  nuclear  lest  in  August.  1949.  quickly 
plunged  Los  Alamos  back  into  the  weapons 
business,  turning  out  an  average  of  five  new 
nuclear-warhead  designs  each  year  during 
the  'SOs.  Ronald  Reagan's  defense  buildup 
provided  a  second  shot  in  the  arm  in  the 
'80s.  At  the  peak  of  the  Manahattan 
Project,  the  laboratory  staff  numbered 
1.000:  now.  four  times  that  many,  or  about 
half  of  the  total  staff,  are  employed  on  nu- 
clear-weapons research. 

BIKINI  STREET  BLUES 

We  have  a  very  proud  heritage."  says 
Deputy  Director  James  Jackson.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  the  current 
stockpile  were  designed  here."  His  sincerity 
is  what  IS  so  disconcerting.  Los  Alamos  is 
probably  the  only  place  in  the  country— 
with  the  single  possible  exception  of  its  rival 
weapons  lab.  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  outside  San  Francisco— where 
the  local  science  museum's  educational  ex- 
hibits include  a  computer  game  that  chal- 
lenges visitors  to  design  their  own  warhead 
re-entry  vehicle.  It  is  definitely  the  only 
place  in  the  country  where  the  city  streets 
are  named  after  nuclear-weapons  tests: 
Trinity.  Eniwetok.  Bikini. 

Government-paid  scientists  are  much  too 
experienced  politicians  to  start  proclaiming 
nostalgia  for  the  cold  war,  however  much 
their  prosperity  hinges  up)on  it.  The  phrase 
"Peace  is  breaking  out"  has  joined  the  other 
engineers'  cliches  as  a  staple  of  the  view- 
graph  presentations  that  describe  the  lab- 
oratory's programs.  The  scientists  are  also 
much  too  discreet  to  come  right  out  and  say 
that  designing  bombs  is  fun.  But  it's  not 
hard  to  draw  that  conclusion  when  they 
keep  talking  about  the  scientific  and  termi- 
nal challenges  of  their  work  and  the  excel- 
lent facilities  that  'derive  from  this  mis- 
sion." Providing  the  ultimate  security  guar- 
antee of  the  nation  is  a  good  justification 
for  buying  a  lot  of  nice  scientific  equipment. 
Los  Alamos  invented  the  supercomputer:  it 
is  home  to  the  largest  concentration  of  com- 
putational power  in  the  world.  Its  three-di- 
mensional graphics  and  applications  pro- 
grams are  about  five  years  ahead  of  the  gen- 
eral market.  It  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
scientists  can.  for  fun.  whip  up  a  color.  3-D 
simulation  of  a  shock  wave  ripping  apart  a 
submarine. 

So.  even  if  the  Russians  aren't  coming, 
there  are  other  reasons  to  keep  on  with  the 
job.  "We  all  want  to  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons, "  insists  lab  director  Siegfried 
Hecker.  "But  we're  still  going  to  have  to 
design  different  nuclear  weapons  to  keep  de- 
lerence  credible."  The  new  rallying  cry  of 
the  weapons  designers  is  "safety."  Get  past 
the  eerie  irony  of  "safe"  nuclear  weapons, 
and  there  is  a  serious  point:  No  matter  how- 
small  the  superpowers'  nuclear  stockpiles 
become,    improvements    in    design    will    be 
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needed  to  make  the  weapons  less  likely  to 
go  off  when  they're  not  supposed  to.  But 
the  arguments  always  seem  to  come  back  to 
the  work  itself:  The  only  way  to  keep  to 
gether  a  core  of  scientists  who  understand 
the  mysteries  of  bomt)s  is  to  let  them  build 
bombs  and  to  set  them  off  once  in  a  while. 
"Some  of  the  best  nuclear-weapons  people 
actually  left  the  lab  during  the  late  '50s  and 
early  'SOs  when  we  had  a  testing  moratori- 
um." points  out  Buck  Thompson,  assistant 
to  the  director.  Or.  as  Seitz  puts  it:  Have 
you  ever  asked  an  experimentalist  to  design 
something  and  never  turn  it  on;*  ' 

ON  TO  INDUSTRY 

still,  the  bomb  makers  are  starting  to 
hedge  their  bets.  Hecker  speaks  enthusiast! 
cally  about  the  contributions  Los  Alamos 
can  make  to  energy,  environment,  basic  sci 
ence.  industrial  competitiveness:  he  sees 
nondefense  research  growing  to  one  third  of 
the  lab's  work  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
know  how  to  run  big.  goal-oriented 
projects."  he  says.  Others  point  out  that  the 
lab  is  especially  well  suited  to  work  with  in- 
dustry, since  it  has  experience  in  delivering 
a  "product.  " 

Hk:onomic  rationales  creep  in  everywhere, 
even  into  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
projects,  which  account  for  about  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  lab's  annual  budget.  Sidney 
Singer,  who  directs  one  of  the  lab's  show 
case  Star  Wars  technologies,  the  free-elec- 
tron laser,  acknowledges  that  tight  budgets 
have  hurt  some  crucial,  planned  tests  of  the 
laser's  military  utility.  But  all  is  not  lost: 
The  same  technology  might  be  the  key  to 
making  the  next  generation  of  computer 
chips.  "World  War  III  is  an  economic  war.  " 
Singer  declares.  "We  have  to  figure  out  how 
to  mobilize  and  defend  ourselves." 

It's  not  all  rhetoric,  though.  The  labs  su 
percomputing  capabilities  put  it  in  a  good 
position  to  get  a  piece  of  the  action  in  the 
booming  industrial-competitiveness  busi 
ness.  Los  Almos  researchers  who  developed 
elaborate  computer  models  to  study  exactly 
what  happens  in  a  nuclear  explosion  have 
used  the  same  basic  techniques  to  develop  a 
widely  used  computer  simulation  of  the 
combustion  of  fuel  in  an  automobile  engine. 
The  Energy  Departments  own  problems  in 
cleaning  up  the  environmental  mess  at  the 
plants  where  plutonium  is  made  and  the 
bombs  assembled,  such  as  Hanford.  Fernald 
and  Rocky  Flats,  are  providing  a  slightly 
ironic  windfall,  too:  the  annual  budget  of 
Ij3s  Alamos's  small  environmental-research 
program  jumped  from  $3  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion in  a  single  year. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of  some 
genuine  peace  dividends.  New  arms-control 
agreements  being  negotiated  this  year  will 
be  very  hard  to  police,  and  that  means 
spending  lots  of  money  inventing  new  verifi- 
cation systems— gadgets  to  detect  and  count 
nuclear  warheads,  sensors  to  monitor  nucle- 
ar tests.  For  25  years,  verification  has  been 
a  Los  Alamos  speciality.  The  problem  of 
how  to  destroy  missiles  banned  by  arms-con 
trol  treaties  may  fall  to  the  lab.  too.  Stricter 
air-poUution  rules  may  soon  prohibit  get- 
ting rid  of  outlawed  missiles  by  firing  them. 
as  is  being  done  now  with  the  Pershing  2s 
eliminated  by  the  INF  treaty.  Los  Alamos 
researchers  have  been  developing  technol 
ogles  that  chemically  neutralize  the  high- 
explosive  residues  built  up  over  the  years  in 
some  of  the  lab's  test  sites,  and  the  same 
processes  may  be  able  to  extract  rocket  fuel 
from  missiles. 

However  scientifically  and  technically 
well-equipped  Los  Alamos  may  be  to  become 
a  patron  saint  of  U.S.  industry  and  a  mecca 
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for  basic  research,  it  still  has  to  overcome  a 
legacy  of  secrecy  for  secrecy's  sake  that 
wont  quite  go  away.  During  the  war.  work- 
ers were  not  allowed  to  use  the  words  "Los 
Alamos'  .  birth  certificates  listed  the  par- 
ents address  as  P.O.  Box  1663.  Sandoval 
County.  Rural.'  It  took  until  1957  for  the 
fences  and  gates  that  surround  the  entire 
community  to  come  down:  it  took  until  1969 
to  declassify  a  letter,  now  in  the  lab's  ar- 
chives, ordering  Manhattan  Project  Direc- 
tor J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  not  to  drive  long 
distances  without  an  armed  escort.  In  1965, 
the  U.S.  government  finally  began  to  sell 
houses  and  businesses  to  private  individuals, 
but  old  reminders  of  the  town's  past  remain. 
Most  towns  do  not  have  all  their  churches 
on  one  side  street,  or  apartment  houses  that 
looit  suspiciously  like  World  War  II  Army 
barracks. 

Hecker  acknowledges  that  the  tradition  of 
secrecy  has  been  an  obstacle  to  cooperating 
with  industry;  it  also  gets  in  the  way  of 
doing  basic  .science.  Especially  international 
basic  science,  and  especially  with  Soviets. 
Nonetheless,  in  one  of  the  weirder  signs  of 
the  limes,  a  team  from  Los  Alamos  and  a 
team  from  the  Kurchatov  Institute— the  So- 
viets' bomb-design  lab— are  putting  together 
a  joint  proposal  to  build  one  of  the  huge  in- 
struments needed  to  carry  out  research  on 
the  new  U.S.  atom  smasher,  the  Super-con- 
ducting Super  Collider  Los  Alamos  physi- 
cist Gary  Sanders  is  heading  for  Moscow 
this  month  to  finish  writing  up  the  bid. 
Why  is  the  Kurchatov  Institute  getting  in- 
volved in  this:"  They  obviously  have  some 
of  the  .same  concerns  about  the  future  we 
do.  "  says  Sanders 
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HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr  BRENNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  titled  "in  Cold  Spell,  U.S.  Heating  Assist- 
ance Plan  Becomes  a  Lifesaver  '  The  life- 
saving  "heating  assistance  plan"  being  Identi- 
fied is  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program,  or  LIHEAP.  As  the  article 
states.  LIHEAP  assists  low-income  families 
and  individuals — pnmanly  senior  citizens  and 
households  with  young  children— with  heating 
costs.  LIHEAP  currently  serves  5.9  million 
households,  only  30  percent  of  eligible  fami- 
lies 

I  believe  the  following  article  highlights  the 
personal  and  human  need  for  home  energy 
assistance  The  beneficianes  of  LIHEAP  are 
real  people  who  are  making  real  choices  be- 
tween heating  their  homes  and  feeding  them- 
selves or  their  children.  I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  article  below  while 
placing  themselves  and  their  loves  ones  in  the 
shoes  and  homes  of  LIHEAP  beneficiaries. 
The  choices  these  individuals  face  are  unac- 
ceptable and  while  they  continue  to  be  faced 
with  choices  between  food  and  heat,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  further  cut  declin- 
ing LIHEAP  funds  from  $1.4  billion  this  year  to 
$1  05  billion  next  year 

The  article  below  illustrates  the  Impact  of 
the   simultaneous   cold   front   and   increased 
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heating  oil  prices  experienced  throughout  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Nation  in  late  December  and 
early  January.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  3851,  to  provide  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion for  LIHEAP  and  to  target  the  additional 
funds  to  those  States  hit  hardest  by  the 
recent  heating  crisis.  I  would  like  to  urge 
those  colleagues  interested  in  assisting  fami- 
lies with  home  energy  needs  to  join  my  efforts 
by  cosponsoring  H.R.  3851. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20.  1990) 

In  Cold  Spell.  U.S.  Heating  Assistance 
Plan  Becomes  a  Lifesaver 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

Stevens  Point.  Wis.— For  people  who 
don't  have  money,  a  blast  of  winter  like  the 
recordbreaking  cold  wave  in  December 
stretches  the  lifeline  very  tight.  Skyrocket- 
ing fuel  bills  break  skimpy  budgets.  Old  fur- 
naces expire.  Children  sleep  in  their  clothes. 
Just  ask  Margaret  Raikowski. 

Five  days  before  Christmas,  when  the 
wind  chill  equivalent  was  60  below  zero  and 
icy  blasts  swept  through  the  bales  of  hay 
piled  around  the  base  of  her  ramshackle 
farmhouse  to  insulate  the  pipes,  the  Rai- 
kowski family  ran  out  of  heating  oil.  They 
had  no  money  to  buy  more. 

Raikowskis  husband  was  working  at  a 
construction  job.  But  the  cold  weather 
forced  schools  to  close  so  her  five  children- 
ages  10.  8.  5,  4  and  2~were  at  home  with 
her,  huddled  around  a  balky  wood  stove. 

"If  you  stood  six  feet  away  from  that 
stove,  you  were  cold,"  said  Raikowski.  28. 
"We  get  oil  only  when  we  pay  on  delivery 
and  I  just  didn"t  have  the  money.'"  Even  if 
she  did.  she  said,  "we  were  having  lots  of 
problems  with  that  furnace.  It  would  click 
on  and  then  shut  right  down  again." 

The  children  slept  in  their  coats  and  went 
to  a  relative's  house  to  bathe.  Raikowski 
said.  But  unexpected  help  arrived  suddenly 
in  the  person  of  Julie  Hovden.  coordinator 
of  low-income  home  energy  assistance  for 
the  Community  Action  program  of  Portage 
County.  Alerted  to  the  Raikowskis'  plight 
by  a  utility  worker.  Hovden  dipped  into  the 
heating  programs  emergency  funds  to  get 
the  Raikowskis  a  new  propane-burning  fur- 
nace and  a  tank  of  fuel. 

"They  came  on  Friday  and  by  Saturday 
everything  was  done,"  Raikowski  said.  "It 
was  a  very  nice  Christmas  present."  The 
Raikowskis  had  joined  the  5.9  million  U.S. 
households— including  about  205.000  in 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  District— receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  federally  funded  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(LIHEAP). 

The  December  cold  wave  and  the  parallel 
runup  in  fuel  prices  that  month  focused 
new  attention  on  LIHEAP,  which  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  states  through  county  govern- 
ments or  community  action  offices— part  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  LIHEAP  funding  has  been  declin- 
ing steadily,  from  $1.83  billion  in  fiscal  1987 
to  the  current  $1,393  billion.  President 
Bush's  budget  for  fiscal  1991  proposes 
spending  $1.05  billion.  Supporters  of  the 
program— including  many  members  of  Con- 
gress, a  score  of  governors  and  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association,  whose  members  sell 
the  fuel  that  heats  about  three-quarters  of 
all  U.S.  households— want  a  $300  million 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this  year,  to 
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cover  the  extraordinary  demands  of  Decem- 
ber, and  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  1991.  which 
begins  Oct.  1. 

Two  weeks  after  helping  the  Raikowskis. 
Hovden  was  in  Washington  to  represent  the 
heating  assistance  program  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  sudden  sharp  rise  in  home 
heating  bills  caused  by  the  December  cold 
snap,  and  to  ask  for  more  money. 

"If  we  have  normal  January  weather  in 
Wisconsin,"  she  said,  "our  agency's  crisis 
funds  will  be  exhausted  by  mid-February. 
We  desperately  need  to  get  help  from  some- 
where. •  •  •  Naturally,  we  will  not  be  paying 
people  in  March  and  April,  and  we  won't 
have  any  money  to  help  people  next  fall. 
*  *  •  Clients  who  have  no  heat  in  their 
homes  are  desperate.  They  come  to  our 
office  filled  with  despair,  fear,  frustration 
and  anxiety."  Similar  pleas  came  from  New 
Hampshire.  Nebraska.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

The  relatively  mild  weather  of  January 
and  February  has  staved  off  the  crisis  that 
seemed  imminent  at  Christmastime,  but 
supporters  of  the  heating  program  say  the 
need  for  aid  is  not  diminished,  only  post- 
poned. The  average  annual  benefit  per 
household  is  about  $215.  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  one-time  payment  that  covers  the  cost 
of  a  tank  of  propane  or  perhaps  two 
months'  natural  gas  bills.  According  to  Meg 
Power.  Washington  legislative  representa- 
tive for  the  National  Community  Action 
Foundation,  an  advocate  for  the  community 
organizations,  the  average  income  of  a 
LIHEAP  household  is  under  $7,000  a  year. 

Even  with  the  federal  aid.  she  said,  "low 
income  households  can  spend  a  large  chunk 
of  the  year  with  no  power.  Its  a  real  possi- 
bility to  millions." 

The  present  funding  level,  according  to 
Power  and  other  advocates  of  LIHEAP. 
covers  about  30  percent  of  eligible  house- 
holds. The  eligibility  level  for  assistance  in 
most  states  is  125  percent  of  poverty,  as  de- 
fined by  the  federal  government. 

"Among  the  elderly  and  working  poor,  a 
large  number  of  people  don't  want  govern- 
ment assistance,  "  said  Hovden's  boss.  Por- 
tage County  CAP  director  Karl  Pnazek. 
"But  when  the  price  of  a  tank  of  propane 
went  from  $180  to  $320,  they  couldn't  pay 
it.'" 

Pnazek,  who  has  a  Bobby  Kennedy  for 
President  poster  on  his  office  wall,  said  he 
and  his  staff  "tell  people  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed. We  tell  them,  these  are  your  tax  dol- 
lars." Not  only  are  the  clients  not  "welfare 
cheats.'"  he  said,  but  "some  of  them  even  try 
to  pay  the  money  back  when  the  crisis 
passes.  We  tell  them  there's  no  provision  for 
payback." 

At  Hovden's  request,  several  recipients  of 
heating  aid  in  this  area  agreed  to  be  inter- 
viewed, to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. Among  them: 

Ray  Wilhelm.  60.  once  a  prosperous  busi- 
nessman who  has  fallen  on  hard  times.  In 
two  years,  his  wife  died,  his  appliance  busi- 
ness went  bankrupt  and  he  entered  a  Veter- 
ans Administration  hospital  for  back  sur- 
gery that  left  him  unable  to  work.  His 
income  is  $531  a  month  from  an  Army  dis- 
ability fund. 

"They  paid  for  my  fuel  last  winter  and  it 
was  a  godsend."  he  said.  "I  had  nothing.  It's 
hard  to  swallow  when  you've  l)een  your  own 
man  for  many  years."  Wilhelm  pays  $20  a 
month  to  his  fuel  oil  supplier  and  $30  a 
month  on  his  electric  bill.  Hovden's  office 
pays  the  rest  and.  from  separate  weatheriza- 
tion  funds,  is  insulating  his  house  and  in- 
stalling a  more  efficient  furnace. 
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Carrol  Harris.  62.  a  widow  living  on  $566  a 
month  in  Social  Security  payments,  plus  a 
supplement  she  gets  for  taking  in  an  87- 
year-old  "foster  adult"  whom  she  cares  for. 

She  uses  propane  for  heat,  cooking  and 
hot  water.  The  price  went  from  63  cents  a 
gallon  in  November  to  $1.27  in  January.  As 
she  used  more  fuel  in  the  intense  cold,  her 
bill  rose  from  $173  in  November  to  $351. 
just  as  her  property  tax  fell  due.  "I  don't 
like  to  ask  for  help."  she  said.  "There's 
others  worse  off  than  I  am.  But  I  was  devas- 
tated. " 

Kenneth  Waterson.  35,  an  unemployed 
truck  driver  with  a  chronic  back  ailment, 
and  his  wife.  Jeanne.  29.  whose  dermatitis 
forced  her  to  give  up  a  job  at  a  food  process- 
ing plant.  Their  monthly  income  is  $465  in 
public  assistance.  With  their  infant  daugh- 
ter, they  live  in  a  mobile  home,  on  which 
the  monthly  payment  is  $215.  They  have  a 
color  television,  a  telephone  answering  ma- 
chine, a  microwave  oven  and  comfortable 
furniture,  but  Waterson  said  almost  all  of  it 
is  hand-me-down  from  family  members. 

"You  can  only  go  so  far  on  $465  a  month." 
he  said.  "Where  would  we  l)e  without  the 
heating  aid?  Out  on  the  street,  probably. 
We  sure  wouldn't  have  any  electricity." 
Even  with  the  assistance,  he  said,  they  keep 
their  thermostat  at  60  degrees,  and  are  able 
to  keep  the  house  at  that  temperature  t>e- 
cause  Hovden's  office  paid  for  furnace  re- 
pairs and  the  installation  of  an  insulated 
roof  that  cut  their  fuel  consumption  in  half. 

There  were  others:  Walter  Meshak,  65, 
who  worked  42  years  for  a  soda  distribution 
company  with  no  pension  plan,  and  his  dis- 
abled wife,  living  on  Social  Security:  Agnes 
Klish.  80.  trying  to  keep  her  farmhouse  now 
that  her  85-year-old  husband  is  in  a  nursing 
home:  Mary  Plummer.  35.  living  in  a  mobile 
home  with  two  children  and  her  husband,  a 
self-employed  carpet  layer  making  about 
$600  a  month.  All  said  they  were  unhappy 
about  needing  help,  but  not  too  proud  to 
accept  it. 

All  of  them,  Hovden  said  in  her  Washing- 
ton testimony,  "have  terrible  choices  to 
make.  If  they  are  without  heat,  they  must 
move  in  with  family  or  friends  or  stop 
buying  food  and  medicine,  or  stop  paying 
their  rent,  mortgage  payments  and  electrici- 
ty bills."  If  they  move  out  and  leave  their 
dwellings  unheated,  she  said,  their  pipes 
freeze  and  burst.  "If  they  cant  afford 
heat.  "  she  said,  they  certainly  can't  afford 
a  plumber.  " 

As  for  Margaret  Raikowski.  she  has  since 
taken  a  night-shift  job  at  a  potato  process- 
ing plant.  Even  with  the  additional  income, 
Hovden  said,  the  family  income  is  still  low 
enough  to  keep  them  on  the  heating  aid  list. 


FREE  SPIRIT 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  pennsylvanla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  great  change  around  the  world,  we 
see  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  in  many 
forms  and  in  many  contexts.  Mr.  Joseph  Piro, 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Morrisville,  PA, 
uses  the  metaphor  of  the  Berlin  Wall  to  ex- 
press this  victory  in  a  very  moving  poem  that 
he  has  entitled  'Free  Spirit."  I  ask  that  this 
poem  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
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Frbe  Spirit 

As  people  we  build  a  wall  of  separation 
with  our  ideology,  thoughts  and  ways.  Per- 
haps, we  stand  astride  the  wall  we  have 
built  and  ot)serve  what  is  taking  place  on 
the  other  side.  Others  build  with  brick  and 
mortar.  Can  a  wall  made  with  brick  and 
mortar  keep  out  the  spirit  of  freedom?  No 
amount  of  force  of  men  and  guns  can 
subdue  or  destroy  a  free  spirit.  Because 
when  that  person  or  people  are  done  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  are  those 
who  have  breathe  in  the  selfsame  spirit  to 
continue. 

We  are  prisoners  to  ourselves  when  we 
allow  the  spirit  of  might  to  so  shackle  us.  to 
snuff  out  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

And  when  that  spirit  of  freedom  is  taken 
away  from  us— we  die.— June  1989.  Joseph 
Piro. 


DANGER  TO  WORKERS  IN  THE 
NATIONS  CAPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr  GUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some  infor- 
mation I  have  received  concerning  the  safety 
of  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  material  was  provided  to  me  by  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  in  this  city,  George  Webster,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Webster,  Chamberlain  arxJ  Bean. 
George  Webster,  who  is  from  my  district,  has 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  a  memo  sent  to 
tf>e  tenants  of  his  office  building  which  is  one 
block  from  the  White  House.  The  rrwmo  rec- 
ommends what  would  seem  to  most  of  us  to 
tie  somewhat  extreme  security  measures.  The 
fact  that  the  management  of  a  building  one 
block  from  the  White  House  feels  the  need  to 
make  such  recommendations  is  another  indi- 
cation that  we  have  a  real  problem  assuring 
the  safety  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Dis- 
tnct  of  Columbia.  For  the  information  of  Mem- 
t)ers,  the  full  text  of  the  nr»emo  follows: 
Memorandum 

To:  Mills  Building  tenants.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  tenants.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  tenants. 

Date:  February  9.  1990. 

Subject:  Office  thefts /building  security. 

Many  office  thefts  and  crimes  against  per- 
sons occur  during  regular  business  hours. 
Such  crimes  are  usually  perpetrated  by  per- 
sons under  the  pretext  of  conducting  legiti- 
mate business:  such  as  visitors,  vendors, 
messengers,  repairmen,  etc.  Security,  to  a 
great  extent,  depends  on  the  cooperation 
and  interest  of  each  individual.  Please  take 
a  moment  to  review  the  following  security 
procedures/suggestions. 

The  following  measures  can  improve  the 
security  of  your  individual  space  as  well  as 
the  common  areas  of  the  building: 

1.  Never  leave  your  reception  area  unat- 
tended. Do  not  allow  visitors  to  pass  beyond 
the  reception  area  unless  they  are  known  to 
the  receptionist  or  other  office  persoruiel 
who  are  aware  of  their  business. 

2.  Report  all  suspicious  persons  to  the 
General  Manager,  Chief  Engineer,  Lobby 
Attendant  and  or  Police  Department.  For 
your  reference  the  numbers  to  the  D.C. 
Police    Department    are    as    follows:    911— 
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Emergency,  727-4326— Non-Emergency.  282 
0043-Theft  Unit. 

3.  Always  lock  your  door  when  arriving 
early  or  working  late. 

4.  Never  leave  purses,  wallet-s  or  other  val- 
uable items  on  or  under  your  desk.s  Kcfp 
these  items  out  of  sight. 

5.  Cash,  stamps  and  similar  items  should 
not  he  kept  in  an  unlocked  drawer.  Valua 
bles  should  be  kept  m  a  .safe  or  other  st- 
cured  areas:  out  of  sight  to  a  pas.serby 

6.  Avoid  carrying  large  sums  of  money  on 
your  person. 

7.  Avoid  leaving  your  wallet  in  a  jacket 
hung  over  your  chair  or  behind  your  door 

8.  Beware  of  the  repair  man  who  enters 
your  suite  to  make  an  inspection  and  states 
he/she  is  to  pick  up  equipment,  etc  Ques- 
tion the  person,  obtain  identification  and 
check  with  his  her  firm  for  verification. 

9.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  a  uniform.  Uni- 
forms are  often  used  as  disguises.  Always 
ask  for  identification. 

10.  Never  leave  a  combination  type  .safe  on 
a  day  lock  position.  Thieves  are  aware  that 
most  people  dislike  manipulating  the  dial 
each  morning  to  open  the  safe  and  will 
always  turn  the  dial  back  to  zero  if  it  is  in 
the  day  lock  .setting.  Always  spin  the  dial 
when  locking  your  safe 

11.  Immediately  report  all  peddlers  or 
other  solicitors  to  the  General  Manager. 
Chief  Engineer  or  Lobby  Personnel.  Do  not 
attempt  to  apprehend  or  detain  an  unau- 
thorized person,  call  building  management. 

12.  Do  noi  permit  persons  making  deliv- 
eries to  wander  through  your  suite  without 
an  escort.  Be  alert  to  persons  who  enter  an 
office  under  the  pretext  of  .seeking  employ- 
ment. 

13.  Change  locks  if  keys  are  missing  or  un- 
accounted for. 

14  Exercise  care  and  caution  when  travel- 
.ng  alone  to  your  vehicle  after  normal  bus!- 
ne.ss  hours.  Garage  facilities  are  usually  un- 
attended at  night  and  on  weekends.  Always 
secure  your  automobile  by  locking  all  win- 
dows and  doors.  Do  not  leave  anything  of 
\aUie  on  the  seats  in  the  glove  compartment 
or  hanging  within  view. 

15.  Do  not  enter  an  elevator  if  it  is  occu- 
jiied  by  a  suspicious  looking  person.  Simply 
v.aik  away. 

lb.  Always  carry  your  Kastle  key  to  assure 
rapid  access  to  the  building  and  to  prevent  a 
passerby  from  hearing  and  later  using  your 
name  to  gam  entry. 

17  Immediately  report  all  lost  or  stolen 
Kastle  keys  to  Kastle  Systems,  Inc.  at  524- 
7911.  Call  Kastle  Systems,  Inc.  Customer 
Service  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
Kastle  System. 

We  encourage  you  to  review  these  meas- 
ures and  salxil  your  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. A  joint  fifort  can  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  unavoidable  office  thefts  and 
provide  e\er^■o'^e  with  a  greater  sense  of  se- 
curity 


CHET  CHAMBERS'  NOTES  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

fl.-    OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  (V  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker,  recently,  a  re- 
spected minisle''  ip^  diligent  citizen  from  my 
district  traveled  tc  Hondi.ras,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua.  He  ;  as  loumeyed  there  many 
times.  His  latest  "Jouinal  Notes"  from  this  trip 
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contain  instructive  insights  for  all  Americans, 
especially  those  of  us  who  must  vote  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  these  nations.  His  conclusions 
reveal  a  deep  and  growing  uncertainty  about 
America's  role  m  building  a  lasting  p>eace  in 
Central  America  He  questions  if  it  is  time  for 
America  to  withdraw  completely — or,  if  we 
stay,  what  positive  role  can  America  play  in 
building  social  and  economic  progress  in 
these  nations  He  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  pn- 
vate  conversation  that  in  Honduras,  which  his- 
torically had  no  oligarchy  and  thus  could  have 
moved  toward  democratic  reform  more  quick- 
ly. United  States  aid  in  the  past  10  years  has 
actually  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new 
oligarchy  not  necessanly  dedicated  to  land 
reform  and  social  betterment.  He  told  me  he 
has  a  real  concern  that  there  is  a  move  to  dis- 
credit the  upcoming  Nicaraguan  elections,  in 
the  event  the  UNO  does  not  win,  he  hopes 
the  United  States  will  accept  the  findings  of 
the  official  observer  teams  from  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Amencan 
States.  In  Guatemala,  earlier  efforts  toward 
land  reform  have  been  squashed  and  even 
using  the  words  can  result  in  death. 

I  present  these  notes  of  Chester  V.  Cham- 
bers, Toledo,  OH: 

Chet  Chambers'  Notes  on  Central  America 

Tn  taking  notes  on  what  these  people  are 

saying,"  requested  our  guide  in  Guatemala, 

please  don  t  put  down  their  names  or  other 
data  by  which  they  might  be  identified. 
Their  lives  might  well  be  endangered  if  your 
notes  were  read  and  confiscated  by  a  cus- 
toms official."  She  said  the.se  words  as  we 
talked  w'ith  a  Catholic  priest  in  an  isolated 
small  town  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  next 
day  with  the  wife  of  an  Evangelical  pastor 
in  a  larger  rural  communits . 

I  was  traveling  as  one  of  eleven  people  in  a 
PAX-World  Central  America  Study  Seminar 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Fred  Morris,  former 
United  Methodist  missionary  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  spent  four  days  in  Guatemala,  seven 
days  in  Nicaragua,  and  three  days  in  Hondu- 
ras. For  me  It  was  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  Nicaragua  and  to  revisit  the  city  of  Esteli 
where  I  spent  five  weeks  two  .vears  ago.  It 
also  provided  an  interesting  opportunity  for 
some  comparisons  of  the  three  countries. 

The  parish  of  the  Guatemalan  priest  was 
surrounded  by  coffee  plantations.  He  told  us 
that  2%  of  the  farmers  own  62'"  of  the 
arable  land,  including  that  which  is  most 
productive.  Most  farmers  are  subsistence 
farmers,  growing  corn  on  the  poorest  land. 
The  fields  of  these  subsistence  farmers  were 
very  visible  to  us  as  we  drove  through 
mountainous  country  seeing  patch  after 
patch  of  corn  growing  on  slopes  at  an  angle 
of  30  to  45  degrees. 

Another  day.  we  visited  an  Evangelical 
parish  in  a  rural  province  where  a  group  of 
pastors,  all  with  other  jobs,  are  serving 
churches  in  eleven  communities.  We  talked 
with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pastors  who  said. 

We  work  with  the  poor  because  that  is 
what  the  Bible  tells  us  to  do."  She  told  us 
that  men  working  on  farms  in  that  area 
make  about  $1  50  per  day.  and  have  carried 
out  unsuccessful  protests  to  try  to  get  this 
doubled.  Women  earn  about  $.60  for  a  day's 
work  washing  clothing,  and  the  women  with 
whom  she  is  involved  have  agreed  not  to  do 
It  at  that  wage.  In  a  factory  there,  one  can 
earn  $1.50  for  a  12-hour  day  shift,  and  $1.80 
for  a  12-hour  night  shift  However,  a  family 
may  consume  $2  worth  of  corn  in  one  day. 
These  Evangelical  churches  have  been  orga- 
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nizing  the  women.  She  said  that  the  Catho- 
lic priests  and  some  other  Evangelicals  call 
them  subversive. 

Their  major  economic  effort  has  been  the 
organizing  of  a  widows'  weaving  cooperative. 
In  their  eleven  communities,  they  have  in- 
volved about  160  women,  they  are  selling 
their  products  for  prices  higher  than  we 
paid  in  the  markets,  because  they  are  plac- 
ing a  higher  monetary  value  on  their  labor. 
Some  of  their  marketing  is  through  church 
organizations  outside  their  country.  She 
told  us  that  in  these  eleven  communities 
there  are  about  1.700  children  who  have  lost 
their  fathers  because  the  army  killed  them. 
Violence  by  the  army  was  especially  strong 
in  their  area  in  1982. 

A  Canadian  volunteer  with  GAM.  the 
Mutual  Support  Group,  told  me  that  about 
70.000  people  had  disappeared  in  Guatemala 
in  the  first  half  of  the  80s.  GAM  was 
formed  in  1984  when  several  relatives  of  dis- 
appeared people  started  talking  at  the  city 
mortuary  while  looking  for  bodies  of  family 
members.  They  have  become  the  most 
openly  critical  group  of  the  repressive  poli- 
cies of  the  army.  The  opening  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  their  office  is  now  covered  with 
sheet  metal  because  a  bomb  was  thrown 
through  it  last  August.  Spray-painted  GAM 
graffiti  was  visible  all  through  Guatemala 
City:  They  were  taken  alive;  we  want  them 
back  alive   " 

We  also  visited  a  squatters  community  on 
the  edge  of  Guatemala  City  where  about 
45.000  persons  have  thrown  up  shacks  on 
vacant  land.  The  government  made  early  at- 
tempts at  eviction  but  the  squatters  only  re- 
turned, and  now  the  government  has  accept- 
ed their  presence  and  some  electricity  has 
been  run  into  the  area.  We  saw  tank  trucks 
selling  water  which  was  pumped  into  open 
55  gallon  drums.  Their  sewers  are  open 
ditches.  One  of  the  residents  told  us  that 
the  government  has  now  told  them  that 
each  of  them  will  have  to  purchase  the  land 
on  which  they  built  their  shacks  at  a  price 
of  about  $6,000  for  a  lot  10  meters  by  12 
meters.  The  government  wants  payments  of 
about  $19  a  month,  but  residents  are  trying 
to  negotiate  this  down. 

In  Nicaragua,  nearly  everything  was  fo- 
cused on  the  upcoming  election  which  will 
be  held  next  Sunday,  February  25  When  I 
was  there  two  years  ago  there  were  16  politi- 
cal parties.  With  the  influx  of  money  from 
the  U.S.  and  western  Europe,  the  number 
had  grown  to  22  parties  through  further 
fragmentation  by  last  fall.  At  that  time 
fourteen  parties,  strongly  influenced  by  the 
United  States,  formed  the  National  Opposi- 
tion Union  [UNO]  to  run  one  slate  of  candi- 
dates in  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
February  election.  UNO  chose  as  its  candi- 
date for  president  Violeta  Chamorro,  pub- 
lisher of  the  newspaper  La  Prensa.  and  for 
vice  president  'Virgilio  Godoy.  head  of  the 
Independent  Liberal  Party. 

Our  group  spent  about  an  hour  with  vice- 
presidential  candidate  Godoy.  He  said  that 
the  two  points  of  UNO's  platform  were  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  national  recon- 
struction. When  pushed  by  us  for  specifics 
he  said  that  these  remain  to  be  developed, 
which  is  quite  understandable  when  one  re- 
alizes that  this  coalition  includes  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  Parties  along  with  cen- 
trist and  right-wing  parties.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  UNO.  two  of  the  parties  and  part 
of  a  third  have  pulled  out  of  the  coalition. 

The  first  evening  we  were  in  Nicaragua  we 
had  dinner  with  Camilo  Dufren.  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  told  us  that  all  of  the 
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polls,  except  one  published  in  La  Prensa. 
have  showm  a  sut>stantial  lead  for  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas  over  Violeta 
Chamorro  and  UNO.  The  most  credible  of 
these,  he  said,  was  conducted  in  late  Novem- 
ber by  Hemispheric  Initiatives  from  the 
United  States  using  a  pollster  who  had  pre- 
dicted the  results  of  Cristiani's  victory  in  El 
Salvador  with  only  a  1%  error,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  election  in  Para- 
guay with  a  1.5%  error.  This  poll  showed 
44%  of  the  voters  preferring  the  Sandinistas 
compared  to  27%  for  UNO.  While  we  were 
in  Nicaragua  El  Nuevo  Diario  published  re- 
sults of  a  poll  by  a  different  organization 
showing  47%  of  the  voters  favoring  Ortega 
and  only  12%  favoring  Chamorro.  a  gain  of 
5%  for  Ortega  and  loss  of  5%  for  Chamorro 
from  their  poll  a  month  earlier. 

We  noted  many  billboards  around  Nicara- 
gua publicizing  the  Sandinista  candidates, 
and  none  for  UNO.  and  asked  Virgilio 
Godoy  about  this.  He  said  that  they  had  no 
money.  When  asked  about  the  $9  million 
voted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  Nicara- 
guan elections,  at  least  half  of  which  we  un- 
derstood was  to  go  to  UNO,  he  said  that 
they  have  not  allowed  to  spend  any  of  this 
on  propaganda.  After  talking  with  many 
Nicaraguans  about  this,  several  of  us  con- 
cluded that  it  will  probably  be  the  strategy 
of  UNO  and  the  United  States  government 
to  try  to  discredit  the  elections  since  it 
seems  clear  that  UNO  has  no  chance  of  win- 
ning. This  already  appears  to  be  happening 
in  the  United  States. 

I  left  our  seminar  group  for  two  days  and 
went  by  bus  to  Esteli.  the  city  in  northern 
Nicaragua  where  I  spent  five  weeks  two 
years  ago.  I  visited  the  Pentecostal  pastor 
and  his  family  with  whom  I  lived  for  those 
five  weeks.  Though  they  are  not  happy  with 
the  military  draft,  since  their  oldest  son. 
Fulvio.  is  now  in  service  and  on  patrol  in 
areas  where  there  are  skirmishes  with  the 
Contras.  they  are  supporting  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  the  election.  They  told  me  that  Vio- 
leta does  not  understand  the  problems  of 
the  people,  and  that  she  does  not  have  the 
experience  to  govern. 

I  t)elieve  that  by  the  latest  count  there 
will  be  ten  parties  on  the  ballot,  eight  small- 
er parties  in  addition  to  the  Sandinistas  and 
UNO.  Three  of  these  parties  are  to  the  left 
of  the  Sandinistas.  This  will  probably  be  the 
most  observed  election  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  My  hope  is  that  the  United  States 
government  will  accept  the  findings  of  the 
official  observer  teams  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  the  definitive  verdict  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  elections,  and  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  Central  American  presidents 
to  disband  the  Contras. 

As  we  moved  to  Honduras  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  country  is  now  the  comer- 
stone  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  We 
spent  atKJut  two  hours  with  six  members  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  there,  which  one 
staff  member  told  us  was  one  of  the  eleven 
largest  U.S.  embassies  in  the  world.  They 
gave  us  copies  of  a  briefing  book  produced 
by  the  Embassy  entitled  "Handbook  on 
Honduras:  Democracy.  Defense.  Develop- 
ment. Diplomacy  and  Drug  Control.  '  at 
least  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  attacking 
Nicaragua. 

A  national  election  was  just  held  in  Hon- 
duras in  which  the  incumt)ent  Liberal  Party 
was  defeated  by  the  National  Party.  We 
talked    with    Leonides    Rosa    Bautiste.    a 
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lawyer  and  National  Party  member  who  had 
served  in  an  earlier  National  Party  govern- 
ment. He  told  us  that  Honduras  faces  a 
grave  economic  situation,  that  the  Contras 
need  to  leave  their  country,  and  that  the 
Hondurans  see  no  need  for  a  U.S.  military 
presence  with  the  elections  in  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
money  being  spent  on  the  military  in  Hon- 
duras by  the  U.S..  used  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  in  their  country.  That 
point  of  view  was  supported  by  considerable 
graffiti  on  walls  in  Tegucigalpa:  "Go.  Con- 
tras and  gringos." 

Manuel  Torres,  a  Honduran  journalist, 
pointed  out  to  us  that  Honduras  has  been 
the  poorest  country  in  Central  America.  De- 
spite all  of  the  U.S.  funds  spent  in  Honduras 
over  the  past  decade  the  economic  condi- 
tions there  have  grown  worse,  a  fact  admit- 
ted by  U.S.  embassy  personnel.  Torres  told 
us  that  only  one  out  of  four  Hondurans  is 
permanently  employed,  that  there  are  over 
200.000  peasant  families  without  land,  and 
that  75%  of  the  children  are  undernour- 
ished with  some  degree  of  malnutrition. 

Our  Honduran  guides,  who  were  active 
Catholics,  took  us  to  a  squatters  settlement 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  on  the  edge  of  Te- 
gucigalpa in  which  they  do  ministry.  Several 
hundred  poor  peasants  move  from  the  coun- 
try to  Tegucigalpa  every  month  and  settle 
in  situations  like  this.  Some  shacks  on  the 
sides  of  these  hills  had  been  destroyed  by 
mud  slides  during  past  rainy  seasons. 

I  want  to  try  to  draw  some  comparisons 
between  the  three  countries  I  visited.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  in  all  three  are  poor. 
It  is  clear  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras  that 
this  is  a  long-standing  phenomenon  and 
that  little  is  being  done  to  change  this  situa- 
tion. In  Nicaragua  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Sandinistas,  who  are  dedicated  to  a  more 
egalitarian  society,  have  made  attempts  to 
change  their  situation,  though  the  economy 
is  now  in  a  state  of  devastation.  Opposition 
groups  say  that  the  Sandinistas  have  mis- 
managed the  economy.  The  Sandinistas 
point  out  that  half  of  the  national  budget  in 
recent  years  has  gone  into  the  military  be- 
cause of  the  Contra  war  and  fear  of  a  U.S. 
invasion,  and  that  the  U.S.  imposed  trade 
embargo  cut  off  Nicaragua's  greatest 
market  for  export  sales  as  well  as  making  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  get  needed  sup- 
plies from  the  U.S. 

Illiteracy  has  been  a  problem  in  all  of 
these  countries,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
efforts  to  change  conditions  in  Guatemala 
and  Honduras.  On  the  other  hand,  the  San- 
dinista government  launched  a  massive  lit- 
eracy campaign  in  1980  which  lowered  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  in  Nicaragua  from  50%  to 
12%.  Sadly,  it  has  been  difficult  to  continue 
this  in  war  zones,  and  the  illiteracy  rate  has 
now  crept  back  up  to  25%. 

All  of  these  countries  face  the  problem  of 
large  migrations  of  peasants  from  rural 
areas  to  the  cities.  In  Guatemala  City  and 
Tegucigalpa  the  results  are  squatters  com- 
munities, while  in  Nicaragua  I  saw  a  numtier 
of  housing  developments  for  low  income 
people  initiated  by  the  government,  many 
with  financial  support  from  other  countries. 

There  are  strong  contrasts  regarding  land 
ownership.  A  land  reform  program  begun  in 
Guatemala  in  the  early  1960's  by  President 
Arbenz  was  reversed  after  a  CIA-supported 
revolution  overthrew  him  and  instituted  a 
military  government.  Now  it  is  dangerous 
for  anyone  even  to  speak  about  land  reform. 
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In  Honduras  some  peasant  groups  have  oc- 
cupied idle  land  in  rural  areas,  but  there 
have  been  no  government  proKrams  to  help 
increase  the  numl)ers  of  farmers  owning 
land.  In  Nicaragua  the  Sandinistas  institut- 
ed a  huge  land  reform  program  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  decade  which  had  resulted 
by  1986  in  over  4.4  million  acres  of  land 
tieing  placed  in  the  hands  of  former  peas- 
ants. 

There  are  also  strong  contrasts  regarding 
freedom  of  speech.  In  Guatemala,  to  advo- 
cate for  any  kind  of  social  change  is  to 
become  a  candidate  for  disappearance.  The 
situation  is  clearly  better  in  Honduras,  but 
even  there  there  is  fear  that  chills  criticism. 
We  met  with  the  head  of  the  independent 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  in  Honduras  who  has  had  at  least 
one  attempt  on  his  life.  In  Nicaragua  people 
are  quite  free  to  criticize  the  government, 
and  certainly  do.  and  there  is  very  open  ad- 
vocacy for  all  political  and  economic  points 
of  view. 

There  are  not  a  lot  of  success  models  in 
third  wc:ld  countries.  When  I  look  at  Nica- 
ragua in  contrast  with  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras, it  appears  to  me  that  the  Sandinista 
government  was  making  some  real  progress 
toward  positive  changes  before  they  got 
bogged  down  by  the  Contra  war  and  suf- 
fered further  destabilization  of  their  econo- 
my by  the  U.S.  embargo.  If  we  really  believe 
in  self-determination,  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  accept  the  results  of  their  upcoming  elec- 
tion and  realize  that  it  is  in  the  long-term 
self-interest  of  the  U.S.  to  support  social 
change  in  Latin  America. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Owosso,  Ml,  which  celebrates  its  I50th  anni- 
versary in  1990. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1 840  by  1 1  pio- 
neers. By  1 855  this  small  band  of  worshippers 
had  grown  to  52  members  and  a  permar>ent 
affiliation  vwth  an  established  church  body  was 
sought.  The  First  Congregational  Church  was 
received  into  the  Genesee  Association  of  the 
Congregation  Church  in  1853. 

For  the  past  century  and  a  half,  the  church 
has  t>een  more  then  |ust  a  building  and  a 
senes  of  ministers.  It  has  developed  into  a 
congregation  made  up  of  people  from  many 
different  backgrounds  that  has  served  as  an 
example  of  social  action  in  the  community. 

The  First  Gongregatkinal  Church  has  stood 
for  a  century  and  a  half  and  will  continue  to 
serve  the  community  of  Owosso  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  please  join  me  in  honoring  the  First 
Congregational  Church  on  its  1 50th  anniversa- 
ry, and  may  the  church  continue  to  prosper. 
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COMMEMORATING       THE       29TH 
ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE    MARY 
LAND   STATE   ASSOCIATION    OF 
BNAI  BRITH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1990,  marks  the  29th  anniversary  of 
the  Maryland  State  Association  of  Bnai  B'nth 

B'nai  B'rith  is  the  world's  oldest  and  largest 
service  organization,  setting  an  example  of 
community  service  for  147  years. 

As  we  all  know,  organizations  such  as  B'nai 
B'rith  are  able  to  do  so  much  good  because 
of  dedicated  and  exceptional  members  One 
such  individual,  Harold  Kuperberg,  will  be  in- 
ducted as  the  new  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Association  of  B'nai  B'nth  on  Saturday 
Mr.  Kuperberg  is  a  past  president  of  the  Me- 
norah  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  a  lodge  with  a  his- 
tory of  74  years  of  community  service 

Mr.  Kuperberg  will  succeed  Stuart  Goldman 
who  is  completing  a  distinguished  1-year  term 
as  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  29th 
anntversary  of  the  Maryland  State  Association 
of  B'nai  B'rith  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
With  service  organizations  such  as  B'nai  B'nth 
and  individuals  like  those  being  honored,  our 
work  as  public  servants  in  Congress  is  made 
that  much  easier  and  that  much  more  pleasur- 
able 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HALL  OF 
FAME  INDUCTEE  OF  THE 
TRUMBULL  AFRO-AMERICAN 
ACHIEVERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  of 
ttie  Trumbull  Afro-American  Achievers  Asso- 
ciatwn  of  my  17th  Congressional  District  o< 
Ohw. 

The  Trumbull  Afro-Amencan  Achievers  As- 
sociation was  established  last  year  and  this  is 
ttie  first  year  the  association  inducts  people 
into  Its  Hall  of  Fame.  The  association  serves  a 
dual  purpose  First,  it  honors  Afro-Americans 
from  Trumbull  County  who  have  excelled  in  a 
vanety  of  fields  Second,  it  serves  as  an  ex- 
ampte  to  the  youth  of  Trumbull  County,  to 
prove  ttiat  they  can  achieve  their  goals  no 
matter  what  the  odds  are. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  following  per- 
sons, and  tt>eir  outstanding  accomplishments, 
for  being  inducted  into  the  Trumbull  Afro- 
American  Association 

Rev.  Julie  Brogdon,  Ph.D.  and  clergy;  Willie 
Davenport  gold  medalist,  track;  Ross 
Browner,  player  in  the  NFL;  Dave  Rodgers, 
played  for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  and  busi- 
nessman; Jeanne  Kale,  professor  of  zoology: 
Rev.  Ronald  Fowlis,  clergy;  Dennis  Dowdell. 
community  service  and  urtoan  league:  John 
Winfrey,  labor.  Paul  Warfield,  member  of  the 
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NFL  Hall  of  Fame  and  businessman;  Ernie 
Shavers,  boxing;  Julia  Browner,  mother  of  pro- 
fessional NFL  player:  Joe  Reed,  community 
sen/ice.  Began  Reed,  state  official;  Robert 
Dean,  community  service;  Louie  Tabor,  Edu- 
cator: William  Blakely,  Who's  Who  in  busi- 
ness. Steven  Minter,  Who's  Who;  Dr.  Roger 
Bryant,  dentist;  Paul  Gore,  military;  Bill  White, 
baseball:  Lionel  Reed,  coach  and  educator; 
Clifford  Johnson,  first  black  high  school  princi- 
pal, Carol  Hooks,  first  black  junior  high  princi- 
pal. L  Steven  Robinson,  attorney;  Melvin 
Wanzo,  member  of  Count  Bessie's  band; 
Daniel  Smith,  educator;  Rozen  Patterson- 
Lymore.  first  black  female  high  school  pnnci- 
pal:  Dr  Robert  Pegues,  Jr .  city  of  Warren  su- 
pennfendent;  Willie  Hall,  staff  representative 
for  Steel  Workers  of  Amenca 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tnbute  to 
these  outstanding  individuals.  They  are  all  ex- 
traordinary people  who  are  models  not  only 
for  the  youth  of  Trumbull  County  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  us 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  HOWARD 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional 
member  of  my  distnct  who  has  proven  the 
power  of  human  will  over  adversity  On  Febru- 
ary 4  of  this  year.  James  R  Howard  became 
an  Eagle  Scout  Given  that  only  1  percent  of 
the  young  men  who  |Oin  scouting  reach  the 
Eagle  level,  that  is  an  accomplishment  in 
Itself  But  Jimmy  Howard  achieved  this  despite 
suffering  from  Down's  syndrome.  He  is  the 
first  "special  Scout"  in  Maryland  to  reach 
Eagle 

His  drive  for  the  rank  has  not  been  a  shel- 
tered one  either  He  is  self-sufficient,  contrib- 
utes to  society,  and  upholds  the  tenets  of 
Scouting  Every  Scout  completes  many 
proiects— one  of  Jimmy's  was  to  oversee  the 
planting  of  300  pine  trees,  a  testimony  to  his 
strong  will,  care,  and  respect  for  nature.  This 
IS  just  one  of  his  many  feats 

James  Howard  has  been  working  toward 
this  goal  for  the  1 1  years  as  a  founding 
member  of  Troop  216  Now,  after  21  badges 
and  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  community, 
he  has  loined  the  elite  ranks  of  Eagle  Scout.  I 
hope  many  will  benefit  from  the  marvelous  ex- 
ample he  provides  us  all  This  is  a  man  who 
gives  to  all;  and  so  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  this  fellow  citizen  for  his 
strength  and  dedication. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LORRAINE 
ASSELIN  MOYNIHAN 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr    MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  and  congratulate  one  of  Rhode 
Island's  outstanding  young  citizens,  Lorraine 
Asselin  Moynihan. 
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Ms.  Moynihan,  a  resident  of  Woonsocket, 
Rl,  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  1990's  Out- 
standing Young  Persons  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Jaycees.  Ms.  Moynihan  is  being  honored  for 
her  dedicated  and  outstanding  community 
service  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  for 
almost  20  years.  She  has  also  been  recently 
selected  as  Greater  Woonsocket's  Young 
Person  of  the  Year  for  her  contributions  to  the 
community. 

Beginning  in  1973  as  a  volunteer  on  cnsis 
hotline,  Ms.  Moynihan  has  demonstrated  her 
genuine  caring  and  concern  for  others  in  her 
community  through  her  active  involvement  in 
several  public  and  private  organizations  devot- 
ed to  helping  those  in  need.  She  is  a  member 
of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Dnving  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Women's  Caucus.  She  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  Rhode  Island  Coalition  for  Chil- 
dren's Rights,  the  Rape  Cnsis  Center  and  the 
ROAD  Crisis  Intervention  Hotline.  Her  out- 
standing record  in  her  community  endeavours 
also  helped  place  her  on  Woonsocket  Task 
Forces  for  Battered  Women  and  Their  Chil- 
dren and  for  the  education  department's  study 
on  kindergarten  children.  Currently,  Ms.  Moy- 
nihan IS  serving  her  second  term  as  a 
member  of  Woonsocket's  School  Committee 
and  has  been  chosen  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate 
Ms.  Moynihan  for  her  years  of  dedicated  com- 
munity service  and  for  her  selection  as  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  Outstanding  Young  Persons. 
Through  her  tireless  effots  she  has  sought  to 
improve  her  city's  image  and  schools.  Her  de- 
votion to  her  community  is  a  tribute  to  her 
concern  for  others  and  serves  as  a  model  I 
hope  others  follow. 
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in  life,  and  it  makes  a  profound  difference  in 
the  life  of  that  child.  I  am  proud  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  so  clearly  demonstrated  their  sup- 
port of  this  worthwhile  program.  It's  one  of  the 
wisest  investments  we  can  make 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
EXPAND  HEAD  START 

HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  the  President's 
budget  proposal  to  expand  Head  Start.  The 
President's  goal  is  for  every  child  to  start 
school  ready  to  learn  by  the  year  2000.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  program  is  a  solid  start  in  this 
direction.  Head  Start  works.  It  not  only  pre- 
pares children  for  learning  by  meeting  their 
health  and  nutritional  needs,  it  socializes  them 
and  helps  them  develop  their  values,  while  in- 
volving parents  in  their  children's  education. 
Head  Start  builds  self-esteem  and  school  suc- 
cess, reduces  the  likelihood  that  poor  young- 
sters will  grow  up  to  become  jobless  and 
hopeless. 

Head  Start  currently  only  serves  a  fraction 
of  those  who  are  eligible.  This  budget  request 
would  expand  the  program  so  that  we  can 
reach  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  disadvan- 
taged 4-year-olds.  There  is  a  dynamic  Head 
Start  Program  in  Kitsap  County,  in  my  district. 
These  children  have  hope.  Parents  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  involved.  But  it  hurts 
to  realize  that  77  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren are  not  served.  Head  Start  is  designed  to 
help  the  disadvantaged  child  get  a  better  start 


LOYAL  ORDER  OF  THE  MOOSE 
LODGE  NO.  992  DISPOSES  OF 
OLD  GLORY 

HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  PAXON.  Mr  Speaker,  dunng  the  first 
session,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  permit- 
ting the  desecration  of  the  American  flag  was 
a  hotly  debated  issue 

Regardless  of  any  Member's  position  on  the 
proposals  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag,  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  share  the  same  respect  for  Old 
Glory. 

When  Old  Glory  becomes  too  old— faded 
and  torn  after  years  of  proudly  representing 
this  country — it  is  traditional  and  accepted 
practice  to  dispose  of  the  flag  by  burning  it  in 
a  respectful  manner. 

The  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose  Lodge  No. 
992,  located  in  Hamburg,  NY,  will  accept 
American  flags  from  any  and  all  sources 
around  the  country  that  are  in  such  condition 
that  it  IS  no  longer  appropnate  to  display 
them,  and  will  dispose  of  them  in  a  fitting 
ceremony  each  year  on  Memonal  Day. 

American  flags  can  be  sent  to  the  Hamburg 
Moose  Lodge  No.  992,  55  Church  Street, 
Hamburg,  NY  14075. 

Any  assistance  that  my  colleagues  can  pro- 
vide in  disseminating  this  information  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  your  distnct  would  be 
most  appreciated. 

I  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Hamburg  Lodge  No.  992  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  the  Moose  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  the  memtiers  and 
officers  of  the  Hamburg  Moose  Lodge  No. 
992  Hamburg.  N.Y..  in  the  spirit  of  our  orga- 
nization, which  is  dedicated  to  protect,  nur- 
ture and  guarantee  the  freedom  of  our 
brothers  and  their  families  from  childhood 
through  their  Golden  years  hereby  approve 
the  following  proclamation. 

WHEREAS;  The  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  is 
an  organization  whose  community  spirit  and 
patriotism  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  organi- 
zational structure  and  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  t)elief  that  all  men  deserve  the  blessings 
and  privileges  of  freedom  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  worship,  each  in  his  own  way.  AND; 

WHEREAS;  We  the  members  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  feel  that  our  Flag,  as  the 
National  symbol  of  this  freedom  must  be 
Protected.  Revered  and  Honored  in  a 
manner  befitting  those  lofty  ideals  which 
are  held  so  dearly  by  our  brothers  do  this 
date  issue  the  following  proclamation: 

We  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Ham- 
burg Lodge  No.  992.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
do  here-by  invite  any  and  all  citizens,  per- 
sons, and  organizations  whether  it-be  reli- 
gious, patriotic,  political,  social,  fraternal, 
public  or  private  who  presently  have  or  will 
have    in    their    possession,    a    Flag    of    the 
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United  States  of  America  in  which  condition 
it  is  no  longer  proper  to  display,  to  send 
that  Flag  to  the  Hamburg  Moose  Lodge  No. 
992.  55  Church  St..  Hamburg.  N.Y.  14075  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  proper  respect  be 
given  to  this  symbol  of  Liberty  upon  its  dis- 
position, at  a  fitting  ceremony  held  on  or 
about  each  Memorial  Day. 

This  ceremony  to  lay  at  rest,  those  Flags 
which  have  proudly  proclaimed  our  dedica- 
tion to  Liberty  and  Freedom  as  our  National 
symbol,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Memorial  Day 
Parade  ceremonies  held  each  year  in  the 
Village  of  Hamburg.  N.Y. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Officers  of 
Hamburg  Lodge  No.  992.  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  on  July  25.  1989. 

Duly  adopted  by  the  membership  of  Ham- 
burg Lodge  No.  992.  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
at  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting  on  July  25. 
1989. 

Roger  A.  Becker, 

Governor. 
Pran»>  Babster. 
Secretary. 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Beth 
Miller,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Santa  Fe, 
NM,  has  been  extremely  active  in  addressing 
the  problems  of  global  warming.  Following  an 
appeal  by  the  Sol  y  Sombra  Foundation  and 
Beth  Miller,  to  Presidents  Bush  and  Gorba- 
chev before  the  Malta  summit  that  they  jointly 
address  this  significant  issue,  the  two  Presi- 
dents did  discuss  this  important  matter  at 
Malta  and  are  committed  to  joint  action  to 
focus  international  attention  on  this  key  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  individual  citizens 
can  make  a  difference. 

Sol  y  Sombra  Foundation. 
Sartta  Fe.  New  Mexico.  January.  1990. 

Last  August  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  conference  in  Sundance.  Utah,  spon- 
sored by  Robert  Redford's  organization.  In- 
stitute for  Resource  Management,  on  the 
critical  topic  ■Global  Warming.  "  It  was  a 
joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  conference  which 
brought  together  scientists,  environmental- 
ists, politicians  and  business  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss, in  depth,  the  significance  of  global  cli- 
mate change  for  all  people  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  conclusive  events  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  letter  from  participants  to 
Presidents  Bush  and  Gorbachev,  calling  for 
joint  action  to  address  this  significant  issue. 

During  the  recent  Malta  Summit,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  support,  through  the 
Sol  y  Sombra  Foundation  and  the  Windstar 
Foundation,  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  reissued  the  letter  to  Presidents  Bush 
and  Gorbachev.  A  copy  of  the  ad  is  enclosed 
for  you  to  see. 

In  a  surprising  reversal  of  recent  policy. 
President  Bush  announced  at  Malta  that 
the  United  Slates  would  sponsor  a  meeting 
in  1990  to  study  global  climate  change.  Also, 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  announced  plans  to 
host  an  international  conference  of  legisla- 
tors in  1990  on  environmental  issues  and. 
particularly,  global  warming.  While  it  is  not 
clear  what  impact  the  meeting  at  Sundance, 
and  its  resultant  letter,  had  in  the  debate  on 
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this  subject.  I  feel  blessed  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  in  any  small  way. 

For  that  reason.  I  call  your  personal  at- 
tention to  this  and  ask  you  to  commit  some 
effort  in  1990  toward  seeing  the  debate  ex- 
panded and  extended.  A  small  effort  by 
many  will  bring  a  powerful  force  to  work  for 
the  good  of  our  planet. 
Respectively. 

Beth  Miller. 

President. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  Dec.  3, 
19891 
An  Open  Letter  to  Our  Presidents 

Our  world  is  changing  at  a  staggering 
rate.  As  old  walls  crumble,  new  alliances 
emerge  and  with  them,  new  hope  for  our 
future. 

As  leaders  of  the  two  nations  who,  in  their 
rivalry,  have  kept  the  world  on  edge,  you 
have  both  the  opportunity  and  the  responsi- 
bility 10  help  the  world  craft  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  planet  that  will  guide  us 
safely  into  the  next  century. 

We  need  a  new  concept  of  international 
security  that  recognizes  the  need  for  envi- 
ronmental stability. 

The  Malta  meeting  is  an  historic  opportu- 
nity As  you  focus  in  your  informal  discus- 
sions on  recent  political  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  don't  forget  that  our 
future  will  ultimately  be  determined,  not 
only  by  how  we  treat  one  another,  but  also 
how  we  treat  the  life  support  systems  of  the 
planet. 

In  August,  the  Institute  for  Resource 
Management  and  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  convened  a  diverse  group  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  leaders  in  Sundance.  Utah  to  dis- 
cuss Global  Climate  Change.  The  following 
IS  a  public  reprint  of  a  letter  to  Iwth  of  you 
from  many  of  the  individuals  who  gathered 
in  Sundance.  We  urge  both  our  nations  to 
demonstrate  leadership  on  this  important 
issue. 

August  26.  1989. 
George  Bush. 
President 

Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
Chairman.  Supreme  Soviet. 

Recognizing  the  commitment  you  have 
pledged  toward  the  environment,  we  wish  to 
send  you  the  conclusions  from  a  symposium 
held  at  Sundance.  Utah,  convened  by  the 
Institute  for  Resource  Management  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  symposium  of  American  and  Soviet  sci- 
entists, policy-makers,  environmentalists,  in- 
dustry leaders  and  artists  met  to  discuss  bi- 
lateral action  on  perhaps  our  planet's  gra- 
vest environmental  problem;  global  climate 
change. 

The  improved  relations  tietween  the  two 
powers  have  created  new  opportunities  for 
joint  efforts  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  cat- 
astrophic global  climate  change.  The  USA 
and  the  USSR  are  the  two  largest  producers 
of  greenhouse  gases.  The  USSR  and  the 
USA  are  also  the  two  principal  sources  of 
the  worlds  scientific  knowledge  which  can 
be  deployed  to  restrain  global  greenhouse 
emissions.  Therefore,  we  should  provide  the 
leadership  in  the  search  for  common  solu- 
tions to  the  global  warming  problem,  as  well 
as  for  the  environmental  security  of  the 
world. 

The  Sundance  Symposium  arrived  at  four 
specific  recommendations  which  we  hope 
you  will  consider  and  support.  We  believe 
the  struggle  for  the  prevention  of  green- 
house gases  should  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
international  security.  We  propose  the  for- 
mation of  an  environmental  security  alii- 
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ance  between  our  two  countries.  We  further 
propose  our  two  nations  work  together  on 
these  four  top  priorities: 

To  promote  energy  technologies  which  are 
both  cost-effective  and  non-polluting  by  en 
listing  the  appropriate  existing  agencies  in 
the  two  countries. 

To  phase-out  the  production  and  use  of  all 
CPCs  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  no  later 
than  the  year  2000.  and  to  substantially 
reduce  CO:  and  the  remaining  greenhouse 
gases. 

To  reduce  the  rate  of  deforestation  world- 
wide, and  initiate  reforestation  effort.s  by 
enlisting  the  appropriate  existing  agencies 
in  the  two  countries. 

To  create  citizen  participation  in  the 
above  efforts  through  a  series  of  joint  edu 
cational  programs  and  by  a  direct  appeal  for 
action  by  each  head  of  state. 

We  realize  the  success  of  these  initiatives 
lies  in  engaging  the  effort,s  of  all  citizens 
We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  educating 
the  public,  as  we  were  educated  by  the 
Native  Americans  who  opened  our  confer 
ence. 

"Wf  do  not  inherit  the  land  from  our  an 
ceslors,  we  borrow  it  from  our  children.  " 
Respectfully  yours. 
John  Adams.  Executive  Director.  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council. 

Bill  G.  Aldridge.  Executive  Director.  Na 
tional  Science  Teachers  Association. 

Howard  P.  Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 
Governor  Cecil  Andrus.  State  of  Idaho 
Dr.  Daniel  B.  Botkin.  Professor  of  Biology 
and   Environmental   Studies.   University   of 
California  Santa  Barbara. 
Senator  Bill  Bradley.  State  of  New  Jersey 
Dr.  Noel  Brown.  Special  Representative  of 
the  Executive  Director.  United  Nations  En- 
vironment Programme. 

Robert  Bunting.  Director  of  Corporate  Af- 
filiates Program.  University  Corporation  for 
Atmospheric  Research. 

F.  Scott  Bush,  Visiting  Fellow  in  Enviorn 
mental  Affairs.  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies. 

Joseph  A.  Cannon.  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Geneva  Steel  Company 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Dalton.  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  The  National 
Energy  Foundation. 

Dr.  Devra  Lee  Davis.  Scholar  in  Resi 
dence.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mark  Dayton.  President.  Vermilion  In 
vestment  Company. 

Michael  Deland.  Chairman.  Presidents 
Counsil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Ann  Druyan,  Secretary.  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Ehrlich.  Bing  Professor  of 
Population  Studies.  President.  Center  for 
Conservation  Biology,  Stanford  University 

Susan  Eisenhower.  President.  Eisenhower 
Group,  Inc. 

Daniel  J.  Evans.  Former  U.S.  Senator  and 
Governor.  State  of  Washington. 

Michael  Fosberg,  Forest  Fire  and  Atmos 
pheric  Sciences  Research.  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Dr.  Peter  Gleick.  Pacific  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Development.  Environment  and 
Security. 

Peter  C.  Goldmark.  President,  the  Rocke 
feller  Foundation. 

Gilbert  Gorsvenor.  President  and  Chair- 
man. National  Geographic  Society. 

Dr.  Jay  D.  Hair,  President,  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hansen.  Atmospheric  Physi- 
cist. 
Dr.  Alan  D.  Hecht.  Climatologist. 
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Dr.  Richard  A.  Herrett.  Government  Rela- 
tions. Scientific  Liaison.  ICI  Americas. 

Phil  Hogue.  President.  Daniels  and  Associ- 
ates. 

Dr.  William  W  Kellogg.  Senior  Scientist. 
Retired.  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Re.search. 

Charles  Kittrell,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Retired,  Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 

Frederic  Krupp.  Executive  Director.  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund. 

Justin  Lancaster.  Executive  Director  Envi- 
ronmental Science  and  Policy  Institute. 

Dr  Daniel  A.  Lashof.  Senior  Scientist, 
Natural  Re.sources  Defense  Council. 

Dr.  Stephen  Leatherman.  Director,  Center 
for  Global  Change. 

Dr.  James  M.  Lents.  Executive  Officer. 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Dis- 
trict. 

Dr  Thomas  E.  Lovejoy,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  External  Affairs.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

Amory  Lovins.  Director  of  Research. 
Rocky  Mountain  Institute. 

Oren  Lyons.  Faithkeeper.  Onondaga 
Nation. 

Tom  Matthews,  Partner,  Craver,  Mat- 
thews, Smith  and  Co..  Inc. 

Terrell  J.  Minger.  President.  Institute  for 
Resource  Management. 

Dr  Irving  Mintzer.  Director,  Center  for 
Global  Change. 

George  Montgomery.  President,  Mont- 
gomery Properties.  Inc. 

Richard  D.  Morgenstern.  Director.  Office 
of  Policy  Analysis,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency 

Dr.  Michael  Oppenheimer,  Senior  Scien- 
tist, Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Dr  Robert  Ornstein.  President.  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Human  Knowledge. 

Dr.  Larry  Papay,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

Stephen  Pezda.  Principal  Research  Engi- 
neer Associate,  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Barbara  Pyle.  Environmental  Editor. 
Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc./CNN. 

Robert  Redford,  Founder.  Institute  for 
Resource  Management. 

Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts.  President  Emeri- 
tus. University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric 
Research. 

Brian  A.  Rosborough.  President,  EARTH- 
WATCH. 

Dr  Carl  Sagan,  Astronomer,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Academician  Roald  Sagdeev,  Member 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  Peoples  Deputies  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Congresswoman  Claudine  Schneider. 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Stephen  Schneider.  Head  of  the  Inter- 
disciplinary Climate  Systems  Section.  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 

Russell  L.  Schweickart.  President.  Associa- 
tion of  Space  Explorers. 

Jeff  Sirmon.  Deputy  Chief  for  Programs 
and  Legislation.  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Payson  R.  Stevens.  President,  Inter- 
Network,  Inc. 

Maurice  Strong.  President.  World  Federa- 
tion of  United  Nations  Associations. 

Sir  Crispin  Tickell.  Ambassador.  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipoteniary  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  Nations. 

John  Topping.  President.  Climate  Insti- 
tute. 

Eugene  Tracy.   Chairman   of  the  Board, 
The  National  Energy  Foundation. 
Garry  Trudeau.  Author. 
Stewart  Udall.  Author/Attorney. 
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Randolph  H.  Ware,  President.  External 
Tanks  Corporation. 

Alan  N.  Weeden.  President.  The  Prank 
Weeden  Foundation. 

Paul  Winter.  Composer/Musician.  Living 
Music. 

Senator  Tim  Wirth.  State  of  Colorado. 

George  M.  Woodwell.  President.  Woods 
Hole  Research  Center. 

Peterson  Zah.  Director,  Western  Regional 
Office,  Save  the  Children  Federation, 

(This  statement  reflects  the  opinion  of  the 
individuals  listed,  but  not  necessarily  that 
of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  af- 
filiated./ 

(This  message  sponsored  by  the  Windstar 
Foundation  and  the  Soly  Sombra  Founda- 
tion.) 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  LUKEWARM 
ON  WARMING 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  aspects  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  been  the  gap  between  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  rhetoric  on  the  subject  of  en- 
vironment and  his  administration's  weak  per- 
formance in  this  area.  Especially  in  the  ex- 
tremely important  area  of  the  problem  of 
global  warming,  the  President  has  been  back- 
ing away  from  what  environmentalists  hoped 
he  would  be  doing.  The  recent  speech  which 
he  gave  on  this  subject  was  far  less  than  we 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  bespeaks  a  timidity 
on  this  critical  issue  that  could  well  have  neg- 
ative consequences  for  the  ability  of  the  world 
to  combat  one  of  the  threats  that  faces  it. 
Along  with  a  hesitant  piosfure  on  clear  air,  the 
President  showed  retreat  on  the  matter  of 
global  warming  calls  undue  serious  question 
the  President's  pledges  in  the  environmental 
area.  The  questions  of  clean  air  and  global 
warming  are  not  peripheral:  They're  obviously 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  planet  and  the 
people  who  live  on  It.  President  Bush  has 
t>een  disappointing  in  this  regard  so  far.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  underiine  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  deliver  as  his  campaign  had  many  to 
expect  that  he  would,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  February  7  Boston  Globe  by  Ran- 
dolph Ryan  be  printed  here.  In  It,  Mr.  Ryan  ul- 
timately makes  clear  the  shortcomings  of  the 
President's  approach  in  the  critical  area  of 
global  warming: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  7,  1990] 
Lukewarm  on  Warming 
(By  Randolph  Ryan) 
If  there  were  a  single  sphere  of  statesman- 
ship in  which  President  Bush  could  put  an 
original,  urgently  needed  stamp  on  history, 
it  would  be  in  mobilizing  a  world-wide  effort 
to  stop  the  fouling  of  the  planet.  The  presi- 
dent's limp  speech  on  Monday  to  a  UN  con- 
ference on  that  subject  shows  distressing 
limits  as  a  leader  for  these  times. 

The  most  serious  manifestation  of  envi- 
ronmental deterioration  is  man-made  global 
warming.  The  world  looks  to  America  for 
environmental  leadership.  We  are  a  rich 
nation  with  the  technological  capacity  to 
seek  cures.  Also,  because  our  economy  is  a 
huge  consumer  of  energy,  especially  of  oil 


and  coal,  we  are  the  greatest  generator  of 
"greenhouse"  gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide. 

Although  our  factory  stacks  may  have 
scrubbers,  we  are  still  The  Great  Polluter. 
None  of  the  other  contributors  to  the  green- 
house effect— including  the  sulfurous.  inef- 
ficient industries  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and 
the  slashers-and-burners  of  tropical  rain 
forests— have  as  great  a  responsibility  to 
face  this  issue  as  do  Americans. 

As  a  philosophical  conservative,  as  a 
doting  grandfather,  and  as  an  intelligent 
and  moderate  man.  Bush  cannot  be  oblivi- 
ous to  the  need  for  his  generation  to  protect 
the  interests  of  those  to  come.  Yet  this  envi- 
ronmental president  who  professes  appeal- 
ing boyish  devotion  to  natural  wonders  like 
"the  wily  bonefish  '  -and  who  at  every  op- 
portunity u.ses  his  grandchildren  as  props  - 
seems  either  to  have  choked  because  the 
challenge  is  loo  daunting  or  to  have  taken  a 
dive  because  his  noble.sse  oblige  is  only  skin 
deep. 

Environmental  degradation,  scarcely  no- 
ticed a  decade  ago.  now  looms  over  every- 
one's grandchildren.  Sen.  Al  Gore  said  the 
three  causes  of  global  warming  are  man- 
made  and  can  be  affected  by  public  policy: 
rampant  population  growth  (which  some  of 
Bush's  supporters  ignore  on  religious  princi- 
ple), the  collision  of  industrial  civilization 
with  the  ecology,  and  "an  old  way  of  think- 
ing about  Earth,  as  old  as  Aristotle,  which 
defines  man  as  separate  from  nature  and 
entitled  to  exploit  it." 

There  is  uncertainly  over  the  rate  of 
change  and  about  some  complexities  of 
global  chemistry  not  easily  modeled  in  labs. 
But  scientists  agree  that  the  proce.ss  is 
sharply  accelerating,  that  it  could  become 
irreversible  in  as  little  as  50  years,  and  that, 
if  unchecked,  it  is  likely  to  have  catastroph- 
ic effects. 

After  picking  good  people  for  environmen- 
tal posts.  Bush  has  ignored  what  they  are 
telling  him.  Last  May.  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant international  conference,  he  al- 
lowed the  testimony  of  a  top  government 
scientist  to  be  altered  to  make  the  threat 
.seem  less  serious. 

That  was  comparable  in  spirit  to  falsifying 
intelligence  estimates  to  find  light-at-the- 
end-of-the-tunnel  in  a  deepening  war. 

Last  fall  Bush  blocked  a  timetable  to 
begin  carbon  dioxide  curbs,  thereby  sabo- 
taging another  international  conference  in 
Holland.  On  Monday,  he  eliminated  from 
his  text  a  considered  call  to  action  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Department, 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  He  managed  to 
avoid  even  saying  "greenhouse  effect'  and 
"global  warming." 

Neither  greenhouse  effect  nor  the  other 
"spaceship  Earth  "  issues— ozone  hole,  nucle- 
ar waste,  chemicals,  garbage— are  going 
away,  and  they  are  each  daunting  in  their 
own  right.  What  must  make  them  particu- 
larly painful  for  Bush  is  that  solutions  are 
inconceivable  without  two  things  that  are 
anathema  to  many  of  his  supporters:  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  social  planning  on  a 
world-wide  scale,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
haves  (both  the  well-off  within  individual 
societies  and  the  well-off  nations  in  the 
wider  world)  to  provide  a  good  example. 

Perhaps  President  Bush  did  not  realize 
the  requirements  needed  to  fill  his  job:  the 
courage  of  conviction,  the  determination  to 
take  on  an  uncertain  battle,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  demonstrate  self-sacrifice. 

If  so.  that  is  sad.  Age-old  habits  have  to  be 
broken.  A  truer  kind  of  conservatism  is  re- 
quired that  stands  not  merely  for  securing 
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of  privilege  but  for  preservation  of  what  is 
of  value  from  the  past. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNESTO 
ALONSO-MR.  AMIGO  1989 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  ORTIZ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  and  pay  tnbute  to  Mr.  Ernesto 
Alonso.  the  newly  selected  Mr.  Amigo. 

Every  year,  members  of  the  Mr.  Amigo  As- 
sociation, who  represent  the  city  of  Browns- 
ville, TX,  travel  to  Mexico  City  to  select  a  new 
Mr.  Amigo  to  serve  as  honored  guest  of 
Charro  Days  festivities  in  Brownsville,  TX. 
Charro  Days  is  a  4-day  international  event  in 
which  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
joined  In  celebration  of  the  cultures  of  these 
neighboring  countries.  Dunng  Charro  Days, 
which  onginated  as  a  pre-Lenten  festival, 
Brownsville  citizens  participate  in  a  senes  of 
parades,  dances  and  parties  to  demonstrate 
the  goodwill  of  both  countries.  It  is  a  well 
planned,  ma)or  function  which  is  enpyed  and 
eageriy  anticipated  by  many  south  Texans  as 
well  as  our  winter  visitors. 

Mr  Ernesto  Alonso  is  the  26th  Mexican  citi- 
zen to  be  honored  by  the  Mr,  Amigo  Associa- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico 
At  a  very  young  age.  he  demonstrated  his  ar- 
tistic abilities  in  an  expenmental  theater  group 
in  which  he  acted  and  directed.  He  later  went 
on  to  make  his  theater  debut  in  1939  at  the 
famous  National  Theater  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  This  prominence  tng- 
gered  the  next  major  step  in  his  career  when 
he  went  on  to  appear  in  his  first  national 
movie  debut  where  he  costarred  with  the 
famous  actress,  Sara  Garcia  In  1941,  in  the 
movie  "La  Gallina  Culeca." 

From  early  on  in  his  career,  he  has  been 
fortunate  to  star  in  and  direct  many  movies 
and  theater  plays  He  filmed  over  60  movies, 
among  them,  Luis  Bunuel's  "Ensayo  de  un 
Cnmen,"  which  featured  the  legendary  Miros- 
lava.  This  film  Is  considered  one  of  Bunuel's 
most  widely  acclaimed. 

In  the  theater,  he  has  obtained  outstanding 
tnumphs  with  over  1,500  starring  roles.  As  a 
producer,  he  contributed  a  historical  perspec- 
tive to  Mexican  and  Latin  American  classical 
television  soap  operas.  Mr.  Alonso  has  re- 
ceived awards  from  all  over  the  world  of  this 
exceptional,  landmark,  and  artistic  work. 

The  prestigious  Mr.  Amigo  designate  is  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  contnbution 
to  international  fnendship  and  development  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Mr 
Alonso  should  not  only  be  recognized  for  his 
fine  acting,  producing,  and  directing  abilities, 
but  more  importantly  for  his  contributions  to 
international  fnendship  and  the  evolution  of 
the  film  industry  in  his  native  country  of 
Mexico.  These  contributions  have  merited  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  citizens  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  Mr.  Ernesto  Alonso  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  year's  award. 

As  Mr.  Amigo,  Ernesto  Alonso  will  receive 
the    red-carpet    treatment    when    he    visits 
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Brownsville  as  the  city's  honored  guest  during 
the  upcoming  Charro  Days  celebration.  During 
his  3-day  stay  on  the  border,  he  will  make  per- 
sonal appearances  in  the  Charro  Days  pa- 
rades and  at  other  fiesta  events.  Official  wel- 
come receptions  will  be  staged  by  organiza- 
tions in  Cameron  County,  TX,  and  the  cities  of 
Brownsville,  TX  and  Matamoros,  Mexico.  Mr. 
Alonso  will  also  be  the  special  guest  at  the 
Mr  Amigo  Association  luncheon  and  the 
President's  party 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Ernesto  Alonso  for  being 
honored  with  this  special  award. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FLORENCE  SMITH 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Florence  Smith,  a  volun- 
teer coordinator  and  a  member  of  my  Central 
Brooklyn  Martin  Luther  King  Commission,  who 
(or  the  last  2  years  has  worked  with  high 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  the  students'  involvement 
with  the  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Ck)nstitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 

The  3-year-old  competition  is  sponsored  by 
the  (Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  funded  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  most  extensive  educational 
program  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  fea- 
tunng  an  extensive  6-week  curnculum  that 
provides  students  with  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  pnnciples  and  values  they  embody 
Winners  of  the  congressional  distncts'  compe- 
titions in  each  State  go  to  the  statewide  con- 
tests The  champions  of  the  States'  contests 
compete  in  a  national  event 

Ms  Smith  has  worked  diligently  with  the 
high  school  students  from  my  distnct  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  rigorous  sessions  in  which 
contestants  must  instantly  answer  one  of 
three  questions  in  six  issue  areas:  political  phi- 
losophy; histoncai  background  on  the  Consti- 
tution: the  process  involved  in  wnting  the  (Con- 
stitution; the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; fundamental  rights  of  Amencans 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights:  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizens.  This  pr(x;ess  is  part  of  the 
local.  State,  and  national  competition,  al- 
though the  questions  vary  at  each  level,  and 
the  students  are  only  allotted  a  short  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  answer  these  questions 
and  (ollow-up  questions  by  the  judges. 

Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  work  of  Ms. 
Smith,  a  retired  high  school  English  teacher 
and  college  admissions  counselor  from  Brook- 
lyn who  has  also  taught  English  at  Tuskegee 
University  and  South  Carolina  State  College, 
students  competing  from  Clara  Barton  High 
School  in  my  distnct  became  the  New  York 
City  area  champions  in  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Competition  last  year  and  this  year.  New 
York  City  winners  go  on  to  the  New  York 
State  competition  in  Albany,  NY,  which  this 
year  will  be  held  on  February  24. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  affords 
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an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  come 
to  know  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  living  documents  and  to  develop  skills  nec- 
essary for  their  future  as  adult  participants  m 
civil  and  defTKx:ratic  action,  Ms.  Smith's  role  in 
pfepanng  the  high  school  students  in  my  dis- 
trict for  this  competition  ensures  that  these 
young  people  will  have  a  far  greater  under- 
standing of  their  nghts  and  responsibilities  as 
U.S.  citizens,  and  of  these  two  highly  impor- 
tant documents  which  protect  those  nghts 
Ms.  Smith  is  a  sterling  example  of  a  dedicat- 
ed, committed  educator  and  I  appreciate  her 
outstanding  sen/ice  as  the  coordinator  of  the 
competition  in  my  distnct,  and  the  trainer  of 
academic  champxons  from  among  the  high 
schools  in  central  Brooklyn 


HOUSE     CONCURRENT     RESOLU 
TION     259.     THE     HARVEST     OF 
PEACE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  North  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker. 
I  nse  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 259,  the  harvest  of  peace  resolution,  of 
which  I  am  an  enthusiastic  cosponsor 

This  resolution  is  no  apple  pie  in  the  sky 
dream.  It  sets  a  commonsense  goal — reorder- 
ing of  our  national  pnonties  to  put  the  needs 
of  people  once  again  at  the  center  of  our 
Government's  concern  It  contains  prudent 
steps  for  achieving  that  goal 

It  calls  for  negotiating  verifiable  and  sub 
stantial  arms  reduction  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  Not  for  unilateral  disarmament 
It  calls  for  helping  defense  industries  and  their 
employees  to  convert  to  productive  nonde- 
fense  work  recognizing  that  the  conversion  to 
a  true  peacetime  economy  will  cause  disrup- 
tions which  will  hurt  some  of  our  communities 
in  the  short  run.  And  it  does  not  call  for  meet- 
ing the  basic  human  needs  by  spending 
money  we  do  not  have:  it  recognizes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  budget  deficit  be  reduced. 
Last  year.  I  opposed  the  Defense  authonza- 
tion  bill  because  it  ducked  the  tough  choices 
By  including  billions  for  the  strategic  defense 
intitiative  [SDI].  and  both  the  MX  and  Midget- 
man  program,  it  kept  us  on  the  road  of  acquir- 
ing weapons  systems  we  do  not  need  at  ever- 
escalating  costs  we  can  not  afford. 

The  remarkable  political  developments  in 
Europe  since  then  have  made  it  even  clearer 
that  we  must  reorder  our  budgetary  pnonties 
Over  40  years  ago  we  faced  and  met  one 
of  the  major  challenges  of  our  200  years  of 
experience.  That  challenge  was  feeding  the 
hungry  in  war-ravaged  regions,  rebuilding  a 
devastated  Europe,  promoting  and  nurlunng 
democracy  in  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy,  and 
protecting  the  West  from  the  threat  of  Soviet 
aggression.  Tfie  successes  we  are  now  en|oy- 
ing  are  the  fruits  of  sacrifices  we  made 

It  woukj  be  pleasant,  if  in  the  afterglow  of 
the  good  news  from  Europe  and  in  view  of  the 
dramatic  improvement  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  we  could  relax,  fake  it  easy,  and 
fofget  our  domestic  and  global  responsibilities 
However,  the  decline  in  our  schools,  the 
decay  of  our  highways  and  bndges,  and  the 
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increase  in  poverty  and  homelessness  in  our 
communities  will  not  be  reversed  unless  we 
reorder  our  pnonties.  If  we  fail  to  invest  in  pro- 
grams to  reverse  this  decline,  our  productivity 
and  our  economic  competitiveness  will  be 
eroded  as  well 

Our  Nations  strength  depends  not  only  on 
a  sturdy  defense,  but  m  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  people  so  that  they  can  contnbute  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  society  and  a  robust 
economy 

Moreover,  our  justifiable  pnde  in  the  growth 
of  democracy  throughout  the  world  should  not 
be  an  occasion  for  mere  self-congratulation, 
but  a  reminder  that  our  engagement  and  our 
assistance  can  make  a  difference. 

Last  year,  as  chairman  of  the  Hunger  Com- 
mittee's Working  Group  on  Central  America,  I 
and  several  of  my  colleagues,  developed  leg- 
islation to  target  assistance  to  the  urgent 
health  needs  of  war  victims  in  that  region- 
legislation  which  I  am  pleased  to  note  was  en- 
acted But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  throughout  the  developing 
world 

This  resolution  calls,  on  a  global  basis,  for 
increased  assistance  to  developing  nations  to 
overcome  hunger  and  poverty,  to  ensure  sus- 
tainable development,  and  to  promote  human 
rights  and  the  people's  participation  in  the  po- 
litical decisions  affecting  them.  It  reflects 
some  of  the  concerns  of  the  Hunger  Commit- 
tee's International  Task  Force  which  has 
begun  to  scrutinize  the  AID  budget  and  its  pn- 
onties to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
adequately  address  the  problems  of  food  pro- 
duction, hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  pnmary 
health  care  and  child  survival 

Mr  Speaker,  my  own  view  is  that  the  har- 
vest of  peace  resolution  is  not  only  worthy  of 
our  support  today,  but  should  be  kept  before 
us  tomorrow  and  in  the  months  ahead  as  a 
guide  for  reordenng  our  national  pnorities. 
Eliminating  hunger  must  always  head  our 
agenda 


FRANCES  ROSSMAN 

HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr  SCHUETTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  Frances  Rossman.  who  has  served 
as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Home  Life 
Department  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
National  Home  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Ml,  for  40 
years 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  National 
Home  which  is  a  complex  of  36  cottages  that 
provide  living  quarters  to  the  children  and 
single  parent  families  of  deceased  and  dis- 
abled US  veterans  It  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  Frances  Rossman  has 
been  an  intricate  factor  m  the  success  of  this 
unique  and  valuable  service  to  the  veterans  of 
our  country 

Frances,  who  started  working  for  the  VFW 
in  1949  as  a  typist,  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  VFW  In  her  40  years  of  service, 
during  which  she  has  seen  8  executive  direc- 
tors, 1,462  children,  and  a  host  of  other 
people,  she  has  remained  the  one  constant  at 
the  national  home. 
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Mrs.  Rossman  makes  sure  that  she  meets 
every  child  who  comes  through  the  home, 
even  though  she  has  three  children,  four 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren  of 
her  own  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Mrs.  Rossman,  who  considers  those  at  the 
home  to  be  her  extended  family,  still  manages 
to  keep  in  touch  with  many  of  the  children 
that  attended  the  home  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  please  join  me  in  hononng  Frances 
Rossman  for  her  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
the  VFW. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  celebration  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  paying  tnbute  to  a 
proud  people  and  their  heroic  struggle  for  In- 
dependence. 

This  day  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for  all  Lithua- 
nian Amencans  and  for  those  who  continue 
the  independence  crusade  in  Lithuania.  Their 
efforts  and  hopes  have  earned  the  admiration 
and  recognition  of  the  American  people. 

After  hundreds  of  years  of  unstable  govern- 
ments and  domination  by  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Germany,  the  Lithuanian  Council  declared  the 
country  an  independence  state  in  1918. 

Despite  a  peace  treaty  between  Lithuania 
and  Russia  signed  on  July  12.  1920,  proclaim- 
ing the  nation  independent,  the  Lithuanian 
people  once  again  found  themselves  under 
Russian  rule  in  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union 
annexed  Lithuanian  as  a  constituent  Republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Continuing  Its  noble  fight  for  human  free- 
dom, the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party  voted 
December  20  to  become  independent  from 
Moscow  in  defiance  by  warnings  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Politburo, 

Prodemocracy  changes  sweeping  the  Baltic 
region  are  especially  visible  in  Lithuanian  as 
historic  elections  are  scheduled  to  take  place 
February  24. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  many  Lithua- 
nians in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland.  I  know  they  will  continue  their  inde- 
pendence fight,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  them 
by  marking  this  very  important  day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  D.W.  "BUD" 
RICHARDS  AND  ALLAN  E'WING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  D.W.  "Bud"  Richards  and 
Allan  Ewing  of  my  17th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  are  retiring  from  their 
respective  positions  m  the  Canfield  School 
District, 
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Mr,  Richards  is  retiring  after  40  years  as  the 
director  of  transportation  from  the  school  dis- 
trict and  is  a  life-long  resident  of  Canfield,  OH, 
After  graduating  from  Canfield  High  School, 
Bud  entered  the  Army  and  was  stationed  in 
West  Germany,  In  1956,  he  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  He  and  his  wife  Barbara 
have  two  sons,  Dan  and  Mike,  as  well  as  two 
grandsons, 

Mr,  Ewing  is  retinng  after  25  years  as  the 
bus  mechanic  for  the  Canfield  School  Distnct, 
Like  Mr,  Richards,  Allan  grew  up  in  Canfield 
and  attended  Canfield  schools.  Mr.  Ewing  is 
an  army  veteran  who  received  an  honorable 
discharge  in  1956.  He  and  his  wife,  Esther, 
have  two  sons,  Bill  and  Tom,  and  a  daughter, 
Amy.  The  Ewings  have  five  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Ewing  have  a  com- 
bined 65  years  of  service  to  the  Canfield 
School  District.  They  are  dedicated  and  de- 
pendable employees  who  have  given  much  to 
the  Canfield  school  system.  Both  men  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  the  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  of  the  Canfield  School  Distnct, 

Both  of  these  dedicated  men  have  given 
much  to  their  community,  especially  to  the 
young  people  of  the  Canfield  schools.  I  am 
truly  honored  to  represent  two  such  outstand- 
ing individuals. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SRI  CHINMOY 


COMMEMORATING  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ANNAPOLIS' 
LOCAL  RADIO  STATION  WNAV- 
AM 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  40th  anniversary  of 
a  special  institution  in  the  city  of  Annapolis. 
This  month  local  radio  station  WNAV-AM 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary,  signifiying  four 
decades  of  service  and  companiionship  to  An- 
napolis and  Anne  Arundel  County. 

For  most  of  its  operation,  WNAV-AM  has 
been  associated  with  tf^  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis,  For  30  years,  it  has  been  the 
flagship  radio  station  for  Navy  sports,  supply- 
ing service  to  many  other  stations  around  the 
Nation.  It  has  also  been  a  constant  compan- 
ksn  and  servant  to  the  community,  concentrat- 
ing on  public  affairs  programming.  The  station 
has  annually  covered  on  hve  radio  the  open- 
ing of  Maryland's  General  Assembly,  It  also 
runs  regular  programs  devoted  to  government 
activities  and  has  faithfully  covered  State  and 
city  election  results. 

In  addition,  the  personnel  of  WNAV-AM 
have  worked  with  local  charities  and  utilized 
the  resources  of  the  station  to  promote  many 
worthy  causes  in  our  community.  On  its  40th 
anniversary,  I  congratulate  WNAV-AM  ar)d  its 
owner.  Jacob  Kinstein.  on  their  many  years  of 
achievement  and  commitment  to  excellence  in 
broadcasting. 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr,  MACHTLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  truly  dedicated  to 
worid  peace,  Sn  Chinmoy, 

Sri  Chinmoy  is  referred  to  as  the  "Twentieth 
Century's  First  Global  Man"  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts for  world  peace  and  global  harmony 
among  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Through 
his  endeavors  in  fields  such  as  literature,  the 
arts,  music,  and  athletics,  Sri  Chinmoy  has 
been  recognized  for  his  powerful  and  inspira- 
tional message  of  personal  reconciliatk)n. 

In  addition,  Sri  Chinmoy  has  over  750  wnt- 
ten  works  and  is  an  internatk>nally  recognized 
musician  and  athlete,  Sn  Chinmoy  has  found- 
ed the  woridwide  Sri  Chinmoy  Centers,  which 
promote  worid  peace  through  inner  peace  and 
meditation, 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support  to  Sn 
Chinmoy  for  his  ceaseless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
worid  peace  His  dedication  to  world  peace  is 
remarkable  and  Sri  Chinmoy  deserves  recog- 
nition as  he  strives  to  inspire  others  to  live  in 
harmony. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ALLOW  STATES  TO 
ACQUIRE  USED  FEDERAL 

PROPERTY     BEFORE    FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  allow  States  to  acquire 
used  Federal  property,  before  foreign  govern- 
ments. Unfortunately,  under  current  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide choice  Federal  property,  no  longer 
needed  by  DOD,  to  foreign  governments 
Ijefore  other  Federal  departnr>ents  and  agen- 
cies or  States  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  it. 

Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended,  when 
property  is  determined  to  be  excess,  or  no 
longer  required  by  the  Federal  agency  which 
owns  tfie  property,  it  is  screened  by  other 
Federal  agencies  for  possible  use.  Orice  it  is 
no  longer  required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  becomes  surplus,  and  may  be  donat- 
ed to  State  agertcies  for  distribution  to  local 
governments,  nor^iroflt  educational  or  public 
fiealth  institutions,  medical  Institutions,  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  health  centers,  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
schools  for  the  physically  handicapped,  child 
care  centers,  and  other  such  institutk>ns. 

The  purpose  of  this  distribution  is  to  extend 
the  use  of  property  paid  for  by  tfie  U.S.  tax- 
payer to  promote  conservation,  ecorwmic  de- 
velopment, education,  the  development  of 
parks  and  recreation,  publk:  health  arnj  public 
safety.  Unfortunately,  before  much  of  this 
property  is  made  available  to  otfier  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  excess,  much 
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less  to  States  as  surplus,  it  Is  diverted  for  use 
by  foreign  governments. 

An  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  auttxxized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  available  for  humani- 
tarian relief  purposes  any  nonlethal  excess 
property  of  the  Departnrtent  of  Defense.  Such 
property  is  then  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  foreign  distributk>n. 

To  date,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining annual  reports  on  the  disposition  of  all 
excess  property  transferred  under  this  author- 
ity by  DOD  According  to  a  December  15, 
1989,  factsf.det,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  also  had  significant  difficulty  de- 
termining the  amounts  of  excess  property 
transferred  to  the  Humanitarian  AssistarK^ 
Program.  According  to  the  factsheet,  "ttie  only 
summary  data  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  are  *  •  *  figures  that  were  informally 
furnished  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency." 
These  figures  show  that  between  fiscal  year 
1986  and  fiscal  year  1989,  56,936  line  items 
were  transferred  at  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$50,553,108,  and  that  the  amount  transferred 
has  steadily  increased  each  year. 

The  factsheet  also  reveals  that  not  only  has 
the  amount  of  property  transferred  urxJer  this 
authority  irKreased,  but  the  numt)er  of  coun- 
tries receiving  the  property  has  increased.  Ac- 
cording to  GSA,  when  DOD  initially  received 
the  authority,  property  was  transferred  mainly 
in  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia.  More  recently, 
however,  excess  DOD  property  has  been 
transferred  to  Bangladesh,  Paraguay,  Argenti- 
na, Gambia,  Chad.  Soviet  Armenia,  El  Salva- 
dor. Panama,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Libena,  Uru- 
guay, North  Yemen,  Sao  Tome,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  Philippines.  Such  property  has  includ- 
ed jackets,  blankets,  medical  supplies,  trucks, 
front  loaders,  graders,  and  construction  equip- 
ment. 

As  a  result.  State  ager>cies  cftarged  with 
distributing  Federal  surplus  property  have 
complained  that  much  of  the  cfXMce  property 
IS  removed  from  the  process  before  they  have 
the  ability  to  acquire  it.  I  beleive  that  this  prop- 
erty should  t>e  fully  utilized  at  frame,  to  ad- 
dress our  needs,  before  it  is  made  available  to 
others.  My  bill  simply  repeals  the  authority 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
available  excess  property  for  foreign  distribu- 
tion, and  makes  surplus  property  available  for 
foreign  humanitarian  assistance  only  after  all 
eligible  domestic  entities  have  had  tt>e  ability 
to  acquire  and  utilize  the  property. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  wfio  believe  as  I  do 
that  U.S.  taxpayers  should  have  the  ability  to 
fully  benefit  from  tf>e  property  ttiey  purchase 
before  any  foreign  government  may  benefit,  to 
cosponsor  my  bill. 


IF    CONGRESS    CANT    CUT 
THIS  .  .  . 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  or>e  of  the  more 
dubious  proposed  exper>dltures  of  scarce  Fed- 
eral resources  is  tf>e  pending  expansion  of  the 
ground  wave  emergency  network— series  of 
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towers  that  are  intended  to  help  us  fight  a  nu- 
clear war  after  the  initial  attacks  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  have  a  need 
for  a  reasonable  nuclear  deterrent,  but  the 
case  for  this  expansion  of  the  GWEN  system, 
which  was  always  shaky,  has  become  even 
more  so  in  light  of  the  changed  events  in  the 
world.  One  need  not  believe  the  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev IS  a  secret  member  of  the  American 
Pnends  Service  Committee  to  understand  that 
fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  matter  of  economic  neces- 
sity which  allow  us  not  to  disarm  unilaterally. 
but  to  reduce  the  level  of  expyenditures  on  our 
deterrent 

These  proposed  new  towers  are  not  only 
expensive;  in  many  cases  they  will  be  environ- 
mentally damaging  Air  Force  proposals  to 
extend  this  system  in  some  location  m  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  have 
caused  legitimate  concern  by  residents  of  that 
area  who  fear  for  the  environmental  disruption 
that  these  towers  will  inevitably  produce  And, 
unfortunately,  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  has  proven  unwilling  to 
act  in  defense  of  the  citizens  against  this 
threat  to  their  environment 

Mr  Speaker,  the  accompanying  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  by  Ronald  Fraser  makes 
a  very  cogent  case  against  the  continuation  of 
this  expenditure,  which  is  both  wasteful  and 
environmentally  unsound  I  nope  that  the 
President  will  heed  this  suggestion  and  put 
these  plans  on  hold,  and  i  hope  that,  no 
matter  what  he  does,  we  will  act  m  the  budget 
that  will  be  before  us  this  spring  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  this  unnecessary  and  aisrup- 
tive  system. 

tProm  thf  New  York  Times] 

If  Congress  C.^n  t  Cut  This  .  .  . 

(By  Ronald  Fraser i 

W.ASHiNGTON.  -As  Congfess  takes  up 
debate  on  the  Pentagon  budget,  the  mem- 
bers stiould  think  a  moment  about  the  con- 
fused people  in  Chelsea.  Wis  .  Lovingston. 
Va..  and  dozen.s  of  other  communities. 
These  people  are  having  trouble  squaring 
the  apparent  end  of  the  cold  war  with  the 
Air  Force's  continuing  preparations  for  a  re- 
taliatory nuclear  strike. 

They  cant  quite  reconcile  300-foot-high 
military  towers  sprouting  in  their  backyards 
with  President  Bush  s  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy for  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  political  plight. 
Nor  can  they  reconcile  the  towers  with  a 
recent  proposal  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney:  the  recommendation— quickly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Bush  — was  to  ground  the 
President's  airborne  command  center  be- 
cause the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  sneak  attack 
is  so  remote. 

Known  as  the  ground  wave  emergency 
network,  the  Air  Force  program  consists  of 
a  two-part  network  of  relay  towers  stretch- 
ing from  Maine  to  California.  The  towers 
are  designed  to  survive  electromagnetic- 
pulse  disruptions  during  the  first  15  min- 
utes of  a  Soviet  nuclear  sneak  attack.  If  the 
primary  military  channels  to  Air  Force 
land-based  missiles  and  nuclear-armed 
bombers  were  cut.  it  would  serve  as  a 
backup  means  to  transmit  Pentagon  retalia- 
tion attack  orders. 

The  network  symbolizes  the  fate  of  many 
yet-to-be-built  80's-era  weapons  that,  in 
Pentagonese.  have  been  overtaken  by 
events."  When  these  weapons  were  con- 
ceived, the  Evil  Empire  was  expected  to  last 
well  into  the  next  century. 
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If  Congress  is  truly  looking  to  carve  out  a 
peace  dividend'  from  the  military  budget. 
It  might  start  here,  with  these  small,  often- 
overlooked  programs.  After  that,  it  might  be 
easier  to  extend  the  same  logic  to  the  larger 
weapons  systems,  such  as  the  B-2  bomber 
and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  which 
account  for  a  much  greater  share  of  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  ground  wave  emergency  network  is 
rooted  in  President  Ronald  Reagan's  1981 
National  Security  Decision  Directive  12. 
which  calls  for  a  communications  system 
that  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack.  A  crude 
stop-gap  measure,  the  network  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  sophisticated  satellite  communi- 
cations system  in  the  late  1990's. 

The  Air  Force  is  only  now  completing  the 
first  phase,  a  self-contained  56-tower  net 
work  linking  the  Pentagon  to  bomber  and 
missile  command  centers.  The  second  phase, 
consisting  of  40  more  relay  towers,  is  still  on 
the  drawing  board. 

People  living  in  the  shadow  of  the  pro- 
posed second-phase  towers  wonder  why. 
with  peace  breaking  out  across  Europe,  the 
Air  Force  needs  40  more  towers.  The  Air 
Force's  response:  for  insurance,  in  case  an 
enemy  destroys  some  of  the  first  56. 

Actually,  how  many  towers  are  enough 
was  never  resovled.  In  hearings  before  Con- 
gress in  1983.  Donald  Latham,  then  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  of  Command. 
Control  and  Communications,  put  the  issue 
this  way.  in  typical  bureaucratese: 

"How  much  survivability  do  you  want  to 
buy?  .  .  .  We  can  cover  and  get  connectivity 
across  the  continental  United  States  with 
about  45  nodes  [towers].  But  that  is  not 
enough  if  I  really  look  at  cutting  up  thi.s 
network  with  a  few  weapons  or  a  few  terror 
ist  attacks.  .  .  .  How  many  nodes  do  you 
want  in  order  to  give  you  absolute  assur- 
ance? I  don't  know  the  right  answer  to  that. 
It  is  some  number  more  than  45  and  le.ss 
than  500." 

If  Mr.  Latham  couldn't  decide  how  many 
towers  are  enough  while  the  cold  war  was 
still  hot,  how  can  the  Air  Force  know  the 
right  number  in  this  new  postwar  era:"  Un 
certainty  abounds.  No  one  really  knows 
whether  an  electromagnetic  impulse  would 
be  a  big  problem  or  not  in  a  nuclear  war.  So 
the  value  of  the  towers  will  always  be  specu 
lative. 

Besides,  even  if  the  impulse  did  temporari- 
ly disrupt  communications  with  U.S.  bomb- 
ers and  land-based  missiles,  that  would 
hardly  leave  us  defenseless.  The  President 
could  retaliate  with  the  3.000  nuclear  war- 
heads aboard  the  20  or  so  submarines  we 
keep  at  sea  at  all  times.  These  subs  are  in- 
vulnerable to  Soviet  attacks,  and  most  ex- 
perts agree  that  a  few  thousand  surviving 
warheads  would  deter  a  first  strike  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yet,  the  Air  Force  persists  in  upseting  one 
community  after  another  in  its  search  for 
sites  for  the  next  40  towers  And  the  illogic 
is  stunning.  Officials  insist  the  towers  are 
essential  to  U.S.  security,  even  as  current 
events  descredit  this  rationale.  Then  they 
turn  around  and  tell  local  folks  not  to 
worry,  the  chances  are  slim  that  this  critical 
communications  system  would  become  a 
target  for  Soviet  missiles  in  an  all-out  war. 
The  people  living  near  the  towers  are  not  so 
sure. 

At  $1.1  million  a  tower,  the  program  is 
small  potatoes  compared  with  other  loo- 
lale-for-lhe-war  weapons,  like  the  B  2 
bombers,  at  $530  million  apiece.  But  far 
more  than  money  is  at  stike  here.  In  any 
bureaucracy,  momentum  (ends  tj  keep  pro- 
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grams  going  long  after  they  have  lost  their 
reason  for  being. 

Now  that  our  need  for  a  big  insurance 
policy  to  retaliate  against  a  Sov'et  sneak 
attack  is  on  a  downward  slide,  what  should 
become  of  the  half-finished  communications 
system' 

Why  not  put  the  last  40  towers  on  hold, 
leaving  the  56-tower  system  in  place  and 
ready  to  use.  if  needed?  Why  not  wait  and 
see  if  the  $60  million  insurance  policy  is 
really  needed'' 

The  real  challenge  posed  by  this  program 
is  plain.  Congress  needs  to  display  the 
common  sense  to  cancel  a  small,  interim 
cold  war  insurance  policy  that  has  been 
overcome  by  events.  If  it  can't  do  that,  what 
are  the  chances  that  it  will  create  a  real 
peace  dividend  by  halting  the  more  costly 
cold  war  weapons  that  we  no  longer  need? 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  CITIZENS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  GilMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  residents  of 
New  York's  22d  Congressional  District  who 
have  chosen  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  all  the  privileges,  freedoms,  and 
responsibilities  that  Amencan  citizenship  en- 
tails- 

Our  beautiful  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citizens,  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  welcoming 
the  following  newly  naturalized  Americans  and 
extending  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 

Mr.  Suat  Abaci.  Ms.  Cecilia  Abreau.  Ms. 
Marianne  Acuzar.  Ms.  Carole  Adolphe.  Ms. 
Lourdes  Aguiar,  Ms.  Dorothy  Aiken.  Anu 
Ailawadhi.  Ms.  Edna  Alcantara.  Mr.  Jose  Al- 
casid. 

Ms.  E\elyn  Alcruz.  Mr.  Winston  Alcruz, 
Ms.  Susan  Alexander.  Mr.  George  Aliermo. 
Ms  Helena  Allalouf.  Mr.  Jorge  Alvaran.  Mr. 
Carlo  Alzapiedi.  Ms.  Gerta  Ambrozek.  Mr. 
Santo  Amodeo. 

Mr.  Paulo  Ampil,  Mrs.  Zenaida  Ampil.  Mr. 
Arkady  Aptekarev.  Ms.  Lyudmila  Aptekarev. 
Ms.  Zeba  Asif.  France  Assad,  Ms.  Nadie 
Atsime.  Ms.  Shirley  Avila.  Mr,  Richard 
Bach. 

Mr.  Sederro  Balthazar.  Mr.  Ramon  Bare- 
Rodriquez.  Ms.  Helen  Bark.  Mr.  Nigel  Bark, 
Mr.  Mordechai  Barouk,  Ms.  Mama  Baruch. 
Mrs.  Cana  Basat-Colon.  Mr.  Desmond 
Baxter.  Ms.  Esther  Beckman. 

Mr.  Shlamo  Bello.  Ms.  Marie  Belotte.  Ms. 
Maria  Berrios.  Ms.  Eveline  Bigard.  Mr.  Josef 
Boeni.  Mr.  Errol  Bandoo.  Ms.  Matilda 
Bansu.  Ms.  Teresa  Bonvino.  Mr.  Jean 
Bright. 

Ms.  Susan  Buencamino.  Ms  Ana  Luisa 
Bueno.  Mr.  Jo.se  Bueno.  Mr.  Loc  Bui.  Ms. 
Vinila  Buivan.  Mr.  Farozan  Butt.  Ms. 
Y\rose  Cabraie.  Ms.  Judith  Caducio.  Ms. 
Benita  Cafaro. 

Mr.  Javier  Cafaro.  Mr.  Cezar  Calingo.  Ms. 
Rolande  Carenard.  Ms.  'Viviana  Castillo.  Ms. 
Violet  Chambers.  Mr.  Eric  Kin  Chan.  Mr. 
Phal  Kun  Chan.  Lan  Ying  Chang,  Mr.  Satya 
Charka. 

Ms.  Lenota  Charles.  Mr.  Sheng-Chang 
Cheng.  Ms.  Auguste  Cherimond.  Ms.  Robin 
Chi.  Mr.  E^sar  Chickrie,  Ms.  Jennifer  Chihl- 


ing,  Ms.  Daniele  Chiti.  Ms.  Ching-Pang  Chu. 
Jey-Chin  Chu. 

Ms.  Helen  Chu  Ho,  Ms.  Evelyne  Cilius, 
Jean  Colas.  Ms.  Evelyn  B.  Concepcion.  Mr. 
James  Connolly.  Ms.  Ramona  Cordero.  Mrs. 
Vilma  Coton.  Ms.  Marie  Cotter,  Ms.  Rita 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Luis  Cueto,  Mr.  Jacinto  Curate.  Mr. 
Jose  Da  Silva.  Ms.  Sharon  Darling.  Mr. 
Francisco  De  La  Cruz,  Ms.  Christine  De  La 
Toye.  Mr.  Maximo  De  Las  Santos.  Ms.  Ester 
De  Xjean.  Mr.  Peter  DeSimone. 

Mrs.  Chaya  DeuUsch.  Mr.  Salamon 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Sircos  Dilbehbahani.  Mr.  Paul 
Dolne.  Ms.  Ana  Dominguez,  Mr.  Reinaldo 
Dominguez,  Ms.  Margaret  Donaghy.  Mr. 
Pierre  Dorante,  Mr.  Kirk  Douglas. 

Mr.  Jean  Duroseau,  Ms.  Yosi  Efat.  Mrs. 
SuUyle  Elie,  Ms.  Veronica  Fabella.  Ms.  Car- 
line  Fabre.  Ms.  Ester  Fabre.  Mr.  Catalino 
Fernandez.  Ms.  Theresa  Fernandez.  Mr. 
Jose  Figueiredo. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Fischer.  Mrs.  Soheir  Flana- 
gan. Ms.  Marie  Francois.  Mr.  Itzhak  Fried- 
lander.  Ms.  Marie  Gabriel.  Mr.  Harry  Gani. 
Ms.  Olive  Gant.  Ner  Garcia.  Mr.  Proceso 
Garcia. 

Ms.  Sonia  Garcia,  Mr.  Shmuel  Gefner,  Ms. 
Saramma  George.  Mr.  Joseph  Germain,  Ms. 
Maude  Germain.  Mr.  Yonathan  Gev,  Ms. 
Despina  Giannopoulos.  Mr.  Marino  Giraldo- 
Lopez.  Ms.  Maria  Gjelaj. 

Mrs.  Carmen  Glasgow,  Mr.  Pinchas  Glau- 
ber. Mrs.  Eun  Goes.  Awilda  Gamez.  Ms. 
Brenda  Gamez.  Ms.  Nanci  Gomez.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Gomez,  Mr.  Angel  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Anto- 
nio Gonzalez. 

Ms.  Edna  Greenwald.  Mr.  Jerzy  Gruca. 
Ms.  Krystyna  Gruca,  Ms.  Anastacia  Guma- 
bon,  Mr.  Moshe  Guttman,  Mr.  Khalil 
Hammid,  Ms.  Leyla  Hashtroudian,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Held,  Eulen  Hernandez. 

Mrs.  Vilma  HerskoviLs.  Malka  Herskowitz, 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Hilaire.  Mr.  Claudio  Hilario, 
Ms.  Gloria  Holzer.  Ms.  Suparana  Hora.  Mr. 
Danny  Hosty,  Mr.  Chao-Ching  Hsiung. 
Thong  Huynh. 

Mrs.  Linda  Inthirath,  Mr.  Sam  Inthirath. 
Mr.  Ouseph  Jacob.  Mr.  Serge  Jean-Baptiste, 
Ms.  Sonia  Jean-Marc.  Ms.  Willia  Jean-Marc. 
Ms.  Mariamma  John,  Mr.  Thomas  John.  De- 
vaise  Joseph. 

Ms.  Jeanne  Joseph,  Jolly  Joseph,  Ms. 
Martine  Joseph,  Mr.  Valbecentz  Joseph.  Mr. 
Jean  Fritz  Julien,  Mr.  Zaven  Kacherian.  Mr. 
Ahmed  Kamel,  Mr.  Alexander  Keorasmey. 
Ms.  Stephanie  Keorasmey. 

Ms.  Miriam  Kessler,  Ms.  Rosemary  M. 
Khoury,  Mr.  Peter  Kim,  Sung  Tai  Kim,  Mr. 
Israel  Kin-Soibelman,  Mr.  Meir  Klein.  Ms. 
Helga  Klepin,  Mr.  Rudi  Klepin,  Ms.  Lily 
Knobler. 

Mr.  Richard  Knobler,  Ms.  Zenia  Konson, 
Ms.  Irene  Kovacs,  Ms.  Sharley  Ku,  Ms.  Ne- 
chama  Kugielski,  Young  Cheon  Kwon.  Ms. 
Kerline  Labert,  Mr.  Alberto  Laboriel-Sam- 
bula,  Ms.  Evelyn  Lacson. 

Mrs.  Chau-Kwan  Lai.  Ms.  Madeline  Lale- 
zari,  Mr.  Gerardo  Lalinde,  Mr.  Nikolaos 
Lambridis,  Mr.  Yun  Hung  Lau,  Ms.  Fraide 
Lebowitz,  Mr.  Janos  Lecei,  Ms.  Nadezda 
Lecei,  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee. 

Mr.  David  Lee,  Mr.  James  Lee.  Mr.  Paulo 
Leite.  Ms.  Esther  Levy,  Ms.  Sara  Lima,  Ms. 
Susan  Lin,  Benissoit  Lindor,  Ms.  Hyacinth 
Lochan,  Mr.  Germaine  Loiseau. 

Mr.  Alfredo  Loo,  Mr.  Volfang  Lopez,  Mr. 
Milagros  Lorico,  Mr.  Renald  Louis,  Ms.  Ro- 
saleen  Lynch,  Mr.  Walter  Maguina,  Sand- 
hya  Malhotra,  Mr.  Johanan  Mansour. 
Maxane  Marcel. 

Ms.  Wlnklett  Marcellus,  Ms.  Mariana 
Marin,  Mr.  Edgar  Marquez,  Ms.  Opal  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Carlos  Martinez,  Mr.  Braulio  Marti- 
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nez-Lopez.  Ms.  Omana  Mathew,  Ms.  Gloria 
McCannon,  Mr.  Victor  Mercado. 

Mrs.  Melody  Mikulewlcz,  Mr.  Joseph 
Milien,  Ms.  Maria  Millas,  Mr.  Walter  Miller. 
Mr.  Joseph  Moise.  Mr.  Theodore  Monchok. 
Mr.  Robert  Mondestin.  Ms.  Carmen  Mon- 
santo, Ms.  Isaura  Montano. 

Ms.  Ann-Marie  Montilus,  Mr.  Peter  Morin. 
Mr.  Pierre  Morin,  Mr.  Alireza  Naghizadeh. 
Mr.  Edward  Nakkache,  Mr.  Maurice  Nasral- 
lah.  Mr.  Tawab  Nassary.  Mr.  Ricardo  Na- 
varro. Mr.  Michael  Nembhard. 

Mr.  Tien  Nghe.  Khuong  Nguyen,  Ms.  Kim 
Nguyen,  Son  Van  Nguyen,  Ms.  Alberta  Nico- 
las. Ms.  Natalia  Oancea,  Mr.  Arthur  Oleszc- 
zuk.  Ms.  Regina  Orberta.  Ms.  Isabelita 
Ortiz. 

Ms.  Cecilia  Palacios-Castillo,  Mr.  Angelo 
Palmiotto,  Mr.  Yunsil  Park,  Mr.  Hiteshku- 
mar  Patel,  Mr.  Jayshree  Patel.  Satish  Patel. 
Mr.  Cantave  Paul.  Jean  Cetal  Paul.  Ms. 
Sophal  Pen-Var. 

Mr.  Edward  Penso,  Ms.  Ana  Pequero.  Ms. 
Josefina  Peralta.  Mr.  Raju  Peringattupar- 
ampil,  Ms.  Nechama  Perl,  Mr.  Jorge  Pertie. 
Trinh  Pham.  Mr.  Herve  Philippe,  Ms. 
Myriam  Pierre. 

Mr.  Raymond  Pierre-Michel,  Mr.  Artur 
Pietruck,  Mr.  Joaquim  Pires.  Arkady  Plot- 
kin.  Ms.  Luba  Plotkin,  Ms.  Romualda  Pluta, 
Mr.  Gus  Politis.  Mr.  Dominador  Suriba  Pon- 
sades,  Teofila  Ponsades. 

Edvika  Popilskis,  Ms.  Sulli  Popilskis,  Ms. 
Helene  Prestigiacomo.  Mr.  Shaul  Prizant. 
Hoang  Quan.  Mr.  Lourdes  Quezada,  Mr. 
Stanley  Ramos,  Mr.  Christian  Rauch.  Mr. 
Vera  Renner. 

Ms.  Ileana  Reyes,  Mr.  Juan  Reyes.  Ms. 
Elena  Rifkin.  Ms.  Gloria  Rinciari.  Mrs. 
Amalia  Rivera.  Ms.  Icilda  Robinson,  Ms. 
Prida  Roc,  Ms.  Marie  Roche,  Mr.  'Victor 
Rodriguez. 

Mr.  Marco  Rosado,  Ms.  Norma  Ross,  Mr. 
Yitzchak  Roth,  Ms.  Suzaruie  Rousseau.  Mr. 
Fernando  Rubiano.  Ms.  Patricia  Ruffini, 
Ms.  Wendy  Ruoff,  Ms.  Leila  Rusin,  Mr. 
Afsar  Sachi-Kocher. 

Mr.  Mohamed  Sadik,  Mr.  Rajesh  Saggi, 
Mr.  Michel  Saint-Cloud,  Mr.  Jean  Salvant. 
Ms.  Clarita  Samala,  Mr.  Romeo  Samala, 
Mrs.  Yite  Samet,  Ms.  Nancy  Sanchez.  Mr. 
Jimmy  Santos. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schechter,  Mr.  Herman 
Schmid.  Mr.  Isaac  Schwartz,  Ms.  Mavis 
Schwartz.  Vartouhy  Semerjian,  Jean  Sena- 
tus,  Mr.  Vinod  Shah.  Ms.  Avinash  Sharma. 
Shalhevet  Shaulov. 

Ms.  Larisa  Sheynin,  Mr.  Joseph  Shoer. 
Ms.  Gloria  Shugar,  Mr.  Daniel  Sigal,  Ms. 
Mira  Sigal,  Mr.  Chaim  Sofer,  Nadereh  Sotu- 
deh,  Mr.  Israel  Spielman,  Ms.  Latha  Srid- 
haran. 

Ms.  Jane  St.  Ana.  Mr.  Antonios  Stavridis, 
Mr.  Josef  Stemplinger,  Ms.  Maria  Stem- 
plinger,  Mr.  Abraham  Stem,  Ms.  Jarmila 
Stransky.  Mr.  Rudolf  Sulgan,  Ms.  Maria  Su- 
mallo.  Mr.  Neil  Sutton. 

Mr.  William  Sweeney,  Mr.  Jero  Szvetecz. 
Ms.  Delia  Tabaco,  Ms.  Maria  Tapia,  Mr. 
Paulino  Tapia,  Ms.  Caroline  Tapley,  Mr. 
Nikola  Telesmanic,  Inger  Terzakis,  Mr.  Jose 
Thomas. 

Ms.  Minete  Thomas,  Ms.  Edith  Thomp- 
son. Ms.  Nyheidy  Thompson,  Mr.  Augustin 
Torchon,  Ms.  Diane  Torres-Gaviria,  Mrs. 
Jayne  Traina,  Mr.  Goddy  Ugorji.  Ms. 
Yvonne  Ung.  Mr.  Csaba  Vadasz. 

Ms.  Ilona  Vadasz.  Mr.  Aresky  Valdes.  Mr. 
Sam  Var,  Ms.  Joseph  Vargas,  Ms.  Rosamma 
Varughese,  Renate  Vehse,  Mr.  Marcelo  Ver- 
gara,  Mrs.  Anne  Vitello.  'Vasile  Voiculescu. 

Mr.  David  Anthony  White.  Mrs.  Inge 
Wingen.  Mr.  Walter  Witczak,  Mr.  Kwok- 
Chuen  Wong,  Mrs.  Wen-Chen  Wong.  Mrs. 
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Yuk-Yin    Wong.    Mr.    Yosef    Wosner,    Ms. 
Aldith  Wright.  Mr.  Harry  Xiao. 

Mr.  Meir  Yafat.  Huei-Fen  Yang.  Tawju 
Youn,  Ms.  Khaleda  Zaman,  Mr.  Leon  Zee. 
Mr.  John  Zervakis,  Ms.  Golda  Zieg,  Ms.  Bev- 
erly Ziegler.  Mr.  John  Ziemis,  Mr.  Behrooz 
Zivari.  Ms.  Schayla  Zivari,  Ms.  Rachell  de 
Platz. 


JIM  McGUIRE 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
recognition  of  Jim  McGuire,  of  Cadillac,  Ml. 

Mr.  McGuire,  who  has  been  tfie  general 
manager  of  McGuire's  Resort  in  Cadillac  strx» 
1977,  was  named  Michigan  Hotelier  of  tfw 
Year  in  1989.  He  received  this  award  for  his 
service,  leadership,  and  exemplary  professwn- 
alism  in  the  Michigan  lodging  industry,  as  well 
as  for  his  outstanding  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  community. 

Mr.  McGuire  is  a  member  of  the  KIwanis 
Club,  the  West  Michigan  Tounst  Association, 
the  Cadillac  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Ferris  State  University  Hospitality  Advisory 
Board. 

This  past  summer  Mr  McGuire  was  also  se- 
lected by  the  Office  of  Service  to  the  Aging  to 
receive  it's  "Distinguished  Employer  of  the 
Year"  award  for  his  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion to  employing  older  workers.  Jim  McGuire 
is  truly  an  asset  to  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
he  makes  living  in,  and  visiting,  Michigan  n^re 
enjoyable. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
AFFAIRS  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Romania.  After  the  Decem- 
t)er  revolution,  the  National  Salvation  Front 
[NSF]  took  control  of  Romania  as  the  interim 
government.  The  Front  pledged  that  it  would 
stay  out  of  politics  after  it  had  guided  the  Ro- 
manian people  toward  free  and  fair  elections. 
Yet,  on  January  23,  the  Front  announced  Its 
intention  to  run  candidates  in  the  upcoming 
national  elections. 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  NSF  include 
cancelling  a  January  28  national  refererHJum 
to  outlaw  the  communist  party  and  banning  all 
SF>ontaneous  demonstrations  and  threatening 
protesters  with  jail  sentence  of  15  to  30  days 
and  stiff  fines. 

Despite  the  Front's  avowal  to  allow  29  ottier 
political  parties  to  participate  in  a  coalition 
government  until  the  national  elections,  it  has 
practically  guaranteed  Its  domination  of  ttie 
coalition  through  its  gerrymanderir>g  of  seats. 
Half  of  the  seats  in  the  new  ISO-member  coa- 
lition will  go  to  the  30  political  parties — each 
having  3  representatives,  42  will  go  to  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  county,  and  48  will  go  to 
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ctxjsen  indiviclual  members.  If  many  of  the  re- 
gional artd  individual  seats  are  filled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Front's  regional  and  national  com- 
mittees, it  will  retain  considerable  control  of 
the  coalition.  One  theory,  to  which  we  must 
give  serious  consideration,  expresses  the 
t>elief  that  the  NSF  has  loaded  up  some  of  the 
other  29  political  parties  with  its  communist 
clones.  They  are  masquerading  under  a  sepa- 
rate banner,  so  tt>at  the  Ckjmmunists  will  gain 
a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  coalition.  Such 
tactics  by  Communist  parties  across  the  world 
are  not  without  precedent. 

The  Front  has  announced  that  national 
elections  will  be  held  on  May  20,  which  will 
give  it  an  insurmountable  advantage  if  if  par- 
ticipates as  a  political  party  because  it  con- 
trols the  security  forces,  administrative  organs. 
arxl  media  in  Romania.  Political  parties  that 
have  just  emerged  from  obscunty  will  have  no 
time  to  organize  an  effective  platform  or  strat- 
egy since  ttie  elections  are  being  held  at  such 
an  early  date 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  will  introduce  a  bill 
that  will  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  send  a  United  States  delegation 
to  Romania  to  monitor  the  national  elections 
to  ensure  that  they  are  fair  and  free  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  in  this  endeavor  I 
submit  the  testimony  of  Andrei  Calciu.  son  of 
the  famous  Romanian  freedom  fighter,  Father 
Gheorghe  Calciu,  who  recently  spent  2  weeks 
in  Romania,  studying  the  situation  there  His 
testimony  reveals  that  the  NSF  is  more  con- 
cerned with  hanging  onto  power  than  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Romanian  people.  It  demon- 
strates why  the  United  States  must  do  every- 
thing in  Its  power  to  ensure  that  all  political 
parties  get  a  fair  shake  at  winning  the  national 
elections. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT-ATHLETE 
DAY 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  designate  April 
6,  1990,  as  "National  Student-Athlete  Day"  I 
believe  tfie  time  has  come  to  draw  attention 
to  student  athletes  and  attempt  to  bnng  into 
balance  academics  and  sports. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  let  the  imbalance 
between  sports  and  academics  go  on  for  too 
long.  It's  time  to  gain  a  prop>er  perspectrve  on 
our  priorities.  When  we  sacnfice  our  educa- 
tional principles  on  the  altar  of  competitive 
sports,  we  do  more  than  rum  the  life  of  a 
yoor>g  man  or  woman.  We  send  a  signal  to  all 
young  people  that  thinking  skills  are  less  im- 
portant than  athletic  skills.  And  in  today's 
competitive  world  marketplace,  that  is  not  the 
message  ttie  United  States  should  be  send- 
ing. The  commemoration  of  this  day  will  dem- 
onstrate tfie  House's  support  of  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  athletics  and  education. 

A  broad  observance  of  National  Student 
Athlete  Day  will  help  educators  promote  the 
rote  of  sports  within  education  and  emphasize 
tne  need  for  a  balance  between  school  and 
sports.  Special  programs  are  being  planned  in 
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some  States  for  the  day  that  include  profes- 
sional athletes,  who  have  returned  to  college 
to  complete  their  degree,  speaking  about  the 
importance  of  an  education 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  support  this  meas- 
ure and  promote  the  spint  of  this  bill  to  their 
young  constituents 


NEWPORT  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER 
HONORED 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  Newport  County  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  and  its  executive  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Bud  Cicilline 

The  Newport  County  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  is  a  community-based  agency 
that  offers  a  wide  range  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  Founded 
in  1964,  the  center  has  continually  expanded 
Its  services  and  programs  for  the  community. 
Among  the  center's  accomplishments  are 
Rhode  Island's  first  federally  funded  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  center.  In 
1985,  the  center  created  the  McKinney  Shel- 
ter for  the  Homeless,  the  Nation's  first  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless  and  mentally  ill.  In  the 
shelter's  early  days,  only  a  dozen  people  were 
able  to  receive  help  but  through  the  hard  work 
of  the  staff  the  facilities  have  been  expanded 
to  accommodate  more  homeless  people.  The 
center  has  also  more  recently  created  an  out- 
standing program  for  children  who  suffer  from 
emotional  illness 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Newport 
County  Community  Mental  Health  Center  and 
Mr  Cicilline  for  their  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  our  State.  Their  commitment  to 
helping  their  fellow  man  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
today  that  it  is  time  to  reevaluate  our  policy  in 
El  Salvador  A  decade  has  gone  by  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  effort 
to  establish  a  democracy  in  that  war  torn 
country  Once  more,  we  are  confronted  with 
funding  a  government  whose  military  is  admit- 
tedly involved  in  the  murder  of  civilians.  Once 
more,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  tough  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  right  to  provide  U.S.  tax 
dollars  to  a  death  squad  supporting  military 
fighting  an  equally  violent  leftist  guerrilla 
group  We  long  for  a  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor So.  while  our  cause  is  noble,  the  means 
to  that  end  appear  questionable. 

We  have  tried  to  turn  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary into  a  force  capable  enough  to  defeat  the 
FMLN  guernlla  movement  I  will  have  to  say 
that    effort    has    not    succeeded.    While   the 
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recent  FMLN  offensive  was  a  failure,  it  still 
demonstrated  that  the  FMLN  continues  to 
grow  in  strength.  But  worse  than  our  failure  to 
achieve  our  military  goals  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  created  a  monster  in  the  process.  The 
military,  supplanting  the  oligarchy,  has 
become  the  dominant  political  player.  Corrup- 
tion runs  rampant,  with  nonexistent  soldiers 
receiving  pay  and  officers  running  extortion 
rackets. 

We  have  given  the  military  guns  and  heli- 
copters, but  not  taught  the  responsibility  those 
weapons  imply.  We  have  given  bullets  without 
an  accompanying  sense  of  democratic  duty 
and  values.  The  United  States  created  Salva- 
doran military  is  a  monster  because  its  ends 
are  only  to  see  itself  stronger  and  more  pow- 
erful. We  hope  for  a  democracy,  with  armed 
services  who  will  be  that  democracies  protec- 
tor. What  we  get  is  a  military  seeking  only  to 
protect  itself. 

While  our  intentions  in  El  Salvador  are 
good,  the  means  defeat  the  purpose.  Support 
for  the  FMLN  will  disappear  when  civilians  can 
look  to  the  military  for  support,  not  repression. 
I  hope  that  in  the  upcoming  session  we  will 
listen  to  our  past  promises  of  restricting  aid  if 
the  military  does  not  reform.  Or  else,  I  fear 
that  the  killing  of  nuns  and  Jesuits,  opposition 
candidates  and  labor  organizers,  of  peasants 
and  merchants  will  continue.  Our  constituents 
support  democracy,  but  not  the  way  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  it.  The  Salvadoran  military 
must  know  that  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  government  will  not  stand  for  the  kill- 
ing of  civilians  and  political  opponents. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    BLACK    ENGI- 
NEER OF  THE  YEAR  AWARDS 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  annual  Black  Engineer  of  the 
Year  awards.  On  February  24,  1990,  the 
fourth  Annual  Black  Engineer  of  the  Year 
awards  conference  will  take  place  in  Balti- 
more, MD,  to  recognize  the  significant  confn- 
butions  that  black  engineers  have  made,  and 
continue  to  make,  to  this  ever-challenging  pro- 
fesssion. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  dunng  Black  History 
Month,  the  annual  awards  will  take  place  and 
recognize,  as  well  as  document,  the  contribu- 
tions of  blacks  in  education,  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology.  Such  recognition  can 
also  inspire  and  direct  more  students  toward  a 
career  in  the  exciting  field  of  engineering. 

Career  Communications  Group,  Inc. — pub- 
lishers of  U.S.  Black  Engineer  magazine — 
along  with  Mobil  Corp.,  the  Council  of  Engi- 
neering Deans  of  historically  black  colleges 
and  university,  and  the  1990  selection  com- 
mittee have  proudly  announced  the  winners 
for  this  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  following  Black  Engineer  of  the  Year 
Award  winners  for  1 990: 

Black  Engineer  of  the  Year:  Ariington 
Carter.  Jr. 

Affirmative  Action:  Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  J.  Har- 
rell 
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Most  Promising  Engineer:  Dr.  Victor  R. 
McCrary,  Craig  Wormack 

Promotion  of  Higher  Education:  Dr.  Alan 
Letton,  Dr.  Carolyn  W.  Meyers 

Community  Service:  Stanley  Y,  Coleman, 
Linda  D.  Blanchard 

Professional  Achievement:  Brig.  Gen  Ray- 
mond McMillan,  Napoleon  Hornbuckle 

Student  Leadership:  Midshipmen  Duane 
Jubert,  Vanessa  Ong 

Outstanding  Technical  Contnbution:  Dr 
Joseph  G.  Gordon  II.  Cmdr.  Osie  V.  Combs. 
Jr. 

Entrepreneur:  Clemon  H  Wesley 

President's  Award:  Col.  Frederick  Gregory 

Outstanding  Corporate  Support:  Keith 
O'Neal,  DiAnne  Tfiompson 
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SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  REMAIN 
OVER  PANAMA  INVASION 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMANDA 
BLANFORD 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  and  appreciation  that  I  nse  to  commend 
a  special  young  woman,  Amanda  Blanford — 
better  known  as  Amy— of  Louisville.  KY.  who 
recently  completed  her  tenure  as  my  page 
here  in  the  House 

I  am  especially  proud  to  announce  that  Amy 
received  two  Page  School  awards  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremonies  held  on  January  26  Amy 
received  an  Attendance  Award  and  an  Aca- 
demic Certificate  for  maintaining  a  93  percent 
or  better  grade  average  in  all  her  subiects  Ac- 
tually, this  does  not  come  as  any  surpnse  to 
me  since  Amanda  is  a  straight-A  student  at 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  her  high  school  in 
Louisville. 

Back  home  in  Louisville.  Amy  has  exhibited 
all  the  necessary  qualities  to  be  a  leader 
among  her  peers.  She  has  maintained  a  high 
grade  point  average  at  Sacred  Heart,  a  very 
demanding  educational  institution — despite 
participating  in  numerous  extracurricular  activi- 
ties which  include:  Students  Against  Drunk 
Driving;  Amnesty  International;  and  the  Young 
Leaders  Institute.  Amy  also  volunteers  her 
time  at  a  local  hospital. 

I  am  confident  that  the  expenence  Amy 
gained  as  my  Page  here  in  Washington  will 
prove  invaluable  for  her,  no  matter  what 
career  path  she  may  choose  years  from  now. 
I  fxjpe  Amy  gives  a  career  in  public  service 
some  attention  during  her  collegiate  and  post- 
collegiate  years.  She  stnkes  me  as  one  who 
possesses  all  the  requisite  talents,  energies, 
and  attributes  to  be  an  outstanding  public  offi- 
cial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  Amy  on 
job  well  done.  I  also  commend  her  mother 
and  father,  Monica  and  Paul  Blanford,  for  a 
great  job  of  rearing.  I  salute  Sacred  Heart 
Academy  for  its  role  in  forming  Amy  intellectu- 
ally, spiritually,  and  socially 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Amy, 
and  I  wish  her  every  success  in  the  future 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  con- 
sidered House  Concurrent  Resolution  262,  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  addressed  several 
aspects  of  the  United  States  invasion  of 
Panama. 

First,  the  measure  expressed  Congress' 
sadness  over  the  death  of  23  American  troops 
in  the  invasion  and  conveyed  our  condolences 
to  their  families.  I  fully  support  this  sentiment 
as  the  loss  of  every  American  life  in  combat  is 
tragic.  I  gneve  for  the  spouses,  children,  par- 
ents, and  siblings  who  will  never  see  their 
loved  ones  again. 

Second,  the  resolution  commends  the 
President  for  his  efforts  to  provide  for  an  eariy 
return  of  the  remaining  Amencan  troops  who 
participated  in  the  invasion.  Such  a  prompt 
return  is  surely  in  the  best  interests  of  these 
troops,  of  Panama,  and  of  our  broader  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  Amenca 

Third.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  262 
urges  the  President  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  in  Panama.  While  I  also 
agree  with  this  provision,  the  onus  for  creating 
and  promoting  democracy  in  Panama  should 
he  with  the  Panamanians,  most  notably  Presi- 
dent Guillermo  Endara.  First  Vice  President 
Ricardo  Anas  Calderon.  and  Second  Vice 
President  Gillermo  Ford. 

Though  I  agree  with  all  these  provisions,  the 
opening  finding  of  this  resolution  deeply  trou- 
bles me.  It  states  that: 

Whereas  the  President,  with  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  acted 
decisively  and  appropriately  in  ordering 
United  States  forces  to  intervene  in  Panama 

Part  of  this  statement  is  just  not  accurate. 
President  Bush  may  now  have  the  support  of 
Congress  for  the  Panama  invasion,  but  he 
could  not  possibly  have  had  it  before  the 
action  t)ecause  Congress  was  never  consult- 
ed. The  House  speaker,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  other  congressional  leaders  were 
informed  of  the  intervention  only  after  it  had 
been  ordered. 

Furthermore,  I  seriously  question  whether 
this  action  was  appropriate.  While  our  soldiers 
fought  bravely  and  fully  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended. I  believe  the  United  States  did  vio- 
late the  United  Nations  and  OAS  Charters  by 
invading  and  overthrowing  the  government  of 
a  sovereign  nation.  Safeguarding  American 
lives  is  justified  under  self-defense  articles  of 
both  charters,  but  overthrowing  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment is  prohibited  as  armed  interference  in 
other  nations'  internal  affairs.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent  in  a  world  which  is  increas- 
ingly turning  to  negotiations  and  peace  over 
hostility  and  war. 

The  very  real  threat  to  American  lives  in 
Panama  could  have  been  met  by  the  roughly 
13.000  United  States  troops  already  stationed 
there;  1 1 ,000  more  troops  were  not  needed 
for  this  purpose.  While  creating  democracy  in 
Panama  is  laudable,  again  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Panamanians,  not  Americans.  Through- 
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out  Eastern  Europe,  citizens  are  overthrowing 
their  oppressive  governments  without  United 
States  military  intervention.  Was  this  not  pos- 
sible in  Panama? 

In  the  end,  enough  senous  questions  re- 
mained in  my  mirtd  over  the  President's  dea- 
sionmaking  process  and  the  legality  of  tt>e  in- 
vasion for  me  to  vote  against  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  262 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  SUTTLE 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
Oldest  and  largest  military  park,  the  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park 
in  northwest  Georgia,  has  lost  an  outstanding 
employee  with  the  retirement  of  William  Suttle. 
Mr.  Suttle  put  in  more  than  35  years  of  service 
at  the  park,  and  as  the  park's  maintenance  di- 
vision foreman,  he  has  diligently  and  honor- 
ably earned  out  his  responsibilities  within  the 
board  mission  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Mr  Suttle  has  also  contributed  much  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  through  his  work 
with  young  people  and  his  involvement  in  his 
church  The  National  Park  Sen/ice  can  take 
pride  in  the  example  William  Suttle  has  provid- 
ed, and  I  )Oin  with  the  many  others  in  north- 
west Georgia  who  will  miss  seeing  Mr.  Suttle 
at  the  park  but  who  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

I  ask  that  the  following  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 10.  1990.  Walker  County  Messenger  be 
included  in  the  Record 

[From  the  Walker  County  Messenger.  Jan. 
10.  1990] 

Suttle  Retires  After  35  'Vears  of  Service 

LaFayette  resident  William  P.  Suttle  was 
honored  Jan.  6  by  friends  and  co-workers 
with  a  retirement  dinner. 

He  retired  Jan.  1  after  more  than  35  years 
of  service  with  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga National  Military  Park. 

Suttle  began  his  career  with  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1952  as  a  seasonal  mainte- 
nance employee. 

During  this  time,  he  also  held  jobs  with 
the  Muller  Company  and  Combustion  Engi- 
neering in  Chattanooga. 

I^rior  to  his  employement  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  he  worked  for  LaFay- 
ette Cotton  Mill,  the  Dupont  Company  in 
Chattanooga,  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
for  approximately  two  years. 

In  1958.  he  was  offered  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment with  the  National  Military  Park, 
progressing  in  a  career  which  culrninated 
this  year  with  retirement  from  his  position 
as  the  park's  maintenance  division  foreman. 

According  to  Suttle.  one  of  the  highlights 
of  his  career  has  been  the  chance  to  work 
with  young  people  in  several  of  the  parks 
summer  youth  programs,  and  he  takes  great 
pride  and  pleasure  in  meeting  them  again 
today  as  adults. 

His  work  offered  him  the  opportunity  to 
help  them  become  successful,  respected 
members  of  their  communities. 

Suttle  can  also  take  pride  in  a  39-year 
marriage  to  his  wife.  Earnestine  White 
Suttle. 
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They  have  five  children:  a  daughter  in 
Summerville.  another  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Bonholder.  Germany,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  of  LaFayette,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Suttle  is  active  in  her  church  and 
community,  serves  on  the  Minority  Advisory 
Board  at  Dalton  College,  and  is  president  of 
the  Walker  County  Parent  and  Teachers 
Association. 

She  has  already  made  plans  for  her  hus- 
band's newly  realized  "leisure"  time"  which 
includes  continuing  their  church  and  com 
munity  service,  traveling  and  "just  plain  re 
laxing. ' 


HONORING  THE  HUDSON 

UNITED    BANK    ON     ITS     lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  12, 
1990,  the  Hudson  United  Bank  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary.  Based  in  Union  City,  NJ. 
Hudson  United  Bank  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Hudson  County  community  since  its  for- 
mation in  1890.  It  has  helped  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  grow  and  prosper,  providing 
loans,  high  yield  savings  accounts,  and  finan- 
cial advice  to  small  busir>esses,  investors,  and 
families.  Its  continued  growth  is  a  tnbute  to  its 
honest  leadership,  intelligent  planning,  and 
commitment  to  the  community  it  serves. 

It  was  on  July  28,  1890,  that  the  original 
predecessor  of  ttie  Hudson  United  Bank  was 
created  with  stock  subscnptions  exceeding 
$100,000.  The  Hudson  Trust  &  Savings  Insti- 
tution was  located  on  614  Spring  Street  m 
West  Hoboken — known  today  as  Union  City 
The  first  nine  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors were  Samuel  Bayard  Dod,  Hamilton  V 
Meeks,  Myles  TIemey,  E.A.  Stevens.  Theophi- 
lus  Butts.  John  C.  Besson,  Adam  Reisen- 
berger,  Frederick  W.  Hille,  and  B.E.  Galbraith 
The  officers  were  Samuel  Bayard  Dod,  presi- 
dent; Hamilton  V  Meeks,  vice  president; 
James  R.  Ferens,  secretary  and  treasurer 

The  land  tor  the  bank's  main  office,  now 
3100  Bergenllrie  Avenue,  was  purchased  for 
$3,000.  The  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  50 
by  100  for  a  total  cost  of  $20,000  It  was  de- 
signed by  architect  Oscar  Golde 

As  of  January  6,  1891,  the  bank's  assets 
had  increased  to  $167,765.02.  By  Decemt>er 
31.  1892,  the  Hudson  Taist  &  Savings  Institu- 
tion's assets  had  grown  to  $1,265,638.24 

Here  is  a  summary  of  some  important 
events  In  ttie  history  of  the  Hudson  United 
Bank:  1890,  incorporated  as  the  Hudson  Trust 
&  Savings  lnstitutk>n;  1900,  name  changed  to 
ttie  Hudson  Trust  Co.;  1932,  acquired  the  Ho- 
boken Trust  Co.;  1939,  merged  with  the  Co- 
lumbia Trust  Co.;  1946,  acquired  First  National 
Bank  of  Unkjn  City;  1 972,  acquired  United  Na- 
tM3nal  Bank  of  Bergen  County  and  changed 
name  to  Hudson  United  Bank;  1975,  acquired 
Peoples  Bank  of  Dunellen;  and  1 983.  acquired 
Pan  American  Bank. 

Present  and  former  presidents  of  Hudson 
United  Bank:  1 989-pfesent.  Kenneth  Nellson; 
1977-89,  John  T.  Clark;  1975-77,  William  J 
Robertson;  1971-75,  Frank  T.  Stella;  1962- 
71,  Arthur  Dickson;  1954-62,  Otis  W  Beaton, 
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1940-54,  Clarence  G.  Meeks;  1929-40, 
James  HP  Reilly;  1921-29,  John  S.  Mabon; 
1899-21,  Myles  Tierney;  and  1890-99, 
Samuel  Bayard  Dod 

Hudson  United  Bank  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  essential  role  In  the  growth 
and  stability  of  Hudson  County  and  northern 
New  Jersey  I  know  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  hon- 
onng  the  Hudson  United  Bank  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Its  100th  anniversary. 
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indeed  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the  town  of  New- 
burgh  and  the  world 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Russell  B.  Scoble,  his 
wife  Kathenne,  and  their  twin  children  Robert 
and  Barbara. 


DR.  RUSSELL  B.  SCOBIE,  M.D., 
NEWBURGHS  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
YEAR 

HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr  Speaker,  each  year  the  New- 
burgh  Historical  Association,  of  Newburgh, 
NY,  recognizes  a  member  of  the  community 
whose  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the  town  of 
Newburgh  is  unquestionable.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bnng  this  year's  recipient  of 
this  illustrious  honor.  Dr.  Russell  B.  Scoble, 
M.D.  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

Dr  Scobie  has  devoted  47  years  of  his  life 
to  ensunng  that  the  tap  water  used  in  the 
Newburgh  area,  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  is 
fluoridated.  In  1943  he  began  the  lobbying 
effort  which  was  pnmarily  responsible  for 
Newburgh  being  selected  for  the  now  famous 
Newburgh-Kingston  water  fluoridation  study 
which  began  on  May  2,  1945.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  traveled  around  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  presenting  papers  and  lectures  on 
the  advantages  and  benefits  of  fluoridated 
water 

Through  Dr.  Scobie's  dedicated  efforts 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
incidence  of  tooth  decay  throughout  the  world, 
including  many  Third  World  nations.  The  mag- 
nitude of  Dr  Scobie's  effect  on  global  fluori- 
dation may  be  best  manifested  by  the  world's 
appreciation.  Some  years  ago  D.  Vladamir 
Rudko.  Director  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion [WHO],  presented  Dr  Scobie  with  an 
autographed  copy  of  a  WHO  report  on  fluori- 
dation which  read  "To  Dr.  Russell  Scoble — 
you  confnbuted  the  most  to  water  fluorida- 
tion— we  are  trying  to  continue  It." 

Although  Dr.  Scobie's  work  with  water  fluori- 
dation has  t)een  an  important  facet  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  it  has  not  been  his  sole  commu- 
nity or  medical  endeavor.  A  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  and  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
he  has  always  been  loyal  to  his  alma  mater. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Association 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  in  Medicine,  1953-55; 
chairman  of  the  Medical  School  Alumni  Fund, 
1959-63;  and  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Yale  Club  of  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley.  Addi- 
tionally. Dr.  Scoble  has  maintained  a  private 
practice  in  pediatric  medicine  since  1936.  His 
other  commitments  include  membership  on 
the  Newburgh  Board  of  Education,  the  New- 
burgh Rotary  Club,  and  serving  as  an  elder  at 
the  Calvary  Presbytenan  Church  in  Newburgh. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Newburgh  Historical  As- 
sociation's decision  to  honor  Dr.  Scoble  is  a 
wonderful    and    appropnate    choice.    He    is 


PROJECT  2000/LOVE:  THE 

TENNIS  CELEBRATION  TO  END 
WORLD  HUNGER  BY  THE 
YEAR  2000 

HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  campaign  spon- 
sored by  the  Hunger  Project  called  2000/ 
LOVE.  The  event  Is  being  produced  by  the 
Tennis  Professionals  Foundation  in  supp)ort  of 
the  Hunger  Project,  whose  goal  is  ending 
chronic,  persistent  hunger  by  the  year  2000. 
The  tennis  celebration  will  take  place  on  April 
2  and  3  of  this  year  at  the  Capital  Centre  In 
Washington,  DC,  and  will  Include  top-ranked 
tennis  players  such  as  Andre  Agassi  and  Ivan 
Lendl,  competing  against  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  effort  of  eliminate  chronic  hunger  and 
malnutrition  woridwide  is  the  work  or  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Hunger  Project,  who  labor 
endlessly  to  make  hunger  a  global  priority.  I 
am  pleased  at  the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  vol- 
unteers who  are  producing  project  2000/ 
LOVE.  This  campaign  is  urgent,  and  requires 
the  joint  efforts  or  our  Government  and  our 
people  toward  finding  solutions  to  improve  the 
current  situation.  It  Is  documented  by  experts 
that  technical  and  financial  resources  exist  to 
end  hunger.  Yet  750  million  people  continue 
to  face  hunger  on  a  dally  basis.  Hunger  con- 
tributes to  environmental  degradation,  eco- 
nomic Instability,  and  needless  death.  Project 
2000/LOVE  will  raise  funds  to  be  used  in  the 
campaign  to  end  hunger,  a  needed  priority  on 
the  political  and  economic  agenda  of  our 
Nation.  Additionally,  the  tennis  tournament  will 
raise  awareness  of  the  (persistence  of  chronic 
hunger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  hunger  and 
hunger-related  disease  are  solvable  problems. 
The  success  of  programs  such  as  Project 
2000/LOVE  rely  on  the  assistance  of  people 
nationwide,  and  I  would  like  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this  worthy 
cause.  I  commend  the  Hunger  Project  for  their 
continued  efforts  and  I  salute  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  fight  against  hunger. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BARSTOW 
ELK'S  DRUG  AWARENESS  PRO- 
GRAM 
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drugs.  To  be  successful,  we  need  the  help  of 
citizens  who  will  volunteer  their  time  and  skills 
to  help  our  young  people.  I  want  to  share  with 
you  today  the  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
the  Elks,  specifically  the  Elks  of  Barstow,  CA, 
with  their  highly  successful  Drug  Awareness 
Program. 

The  Elks  realize  that  our  kids  today  need  to 
go  beyond  saying  no  to  drugs  So  they  are 
sponsoring  Scout  Troops  and  sports  teams 
and  teen  centers  and  dozens  of  other  activi- 
ties to  supplement  their  Drug  Awareness  Pro- 
gram which  educates  young  people  about  the 
dangers  of  drugs. 

The  Barstow  Elks  recently  donated  $1,000 
to  the  local  parks  and  recreation  department 
to  cover  the  costs  of  a  youth  basketball  camp 
The  donation  paid  for  T-shirts  given  to  all  the 
participants,  a  pizza  party,  refreshments,  and 
gift  certificates  More  than  100  boys  and  girls 
benefited  from  this  program  which  provided  an 
alternative  to  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

But  the  work  of  the  Barstow  Elks  doesn't 
stop  here,  Mr  Speaker  Alfredo  Gonzales,  the 
president  of  the  Barstow  Elks  Lodge  gave  out 
200  drug  education  colonng  books  during  a 
drug  awareness  presentation  to  young  chil- 
dren at  the  Child  Development  Center  at  the 
Barstow  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base  The 
lodge  has  also  donated  more  than  2.000  of 
these  coloring  books  to  various  organizations 
throughout  the  community 

The  Barstow  lodge  has  also  donated  SI. 000 
to  assist  the  police  department  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  DARE  [Drug  Abuse  Resist- 
ance Education]  program  in  the  Barstow 
schools  This  program  will  be  taught  to  400 
sixth-grade  students 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  |Oin  me  today  in 
thanking  the  Elks  and  other  volunteer  groups 
for  offering  so  generously  their  time  and 
money  in  such  worthwhile  endeavors.  Their 
commitment  is  making  a  cntical  difference  to 
many  young  people  and  to  our  country 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  cannot  go  it  alone  In  the  war  on 


REV.  DR.  JAMES  M.  LAWSON. 
CIVIL  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AC 
TIVIST 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  congratulate  Rev 
Dr.  James  M.  Lawson.  Jr  who  is  receiving  the 
Corita  Kent  Peace  Award  from  the  Immaculate 
Heart  College  Center  Reverend  Lawson  has 
contributed  to  the  human  family  as  a  spiritual 
leader,  civil  rights  activist,  community 
achiever,  and  peacemaker 

The  Corita  Kent  Peace  Award,  established 
by  the  Immaculate  Heart  College  Center  for 
peace,  justice,  and  global  cooperation,  honors 
the  memory  of  Corita  Kent— an  internationally 
known  artist  whose  work  is  noted  for  the  lively 
use  of  color,  words,  and  text  which  proclaim 
that  the  most  ordinary  and  mundane  ob)ects 
in  our  everyday  worid  are  symbols  of  the  spir- 
itual, the  beauty,  and  the  hope  that  permeate 
all  life.  The  award  is  given  to  those  who  do 
not  make  a  distinction  between  their  personal 
and  public  lives  as  peacemakers  and  who. 
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through  their  lives,  words  and  actions  express 
the  dream  of  life  without  war.  There  Is  no  one 
more  deserving  of  the  Corita  Kent  Award  than 
Jim. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania.  Jim  was  a  champion 
debater  in  high  school,  and  In  college  where 
he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  In  sociology 
and  psychology.  He  went  on  to  graduate 
school  at  Boston.  Oberiin.  and  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versities to  study  theology.  Throughout  his  life. 
Reverend  Lawson  has  been  committed  and 
dedicated  to  human  causes.  While  serving  as 
national  president  of  the  United  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship,  he  spent  over  a  year  in 
Federal  pnson  as  a  conscientious  objector.  He 
went  on  to  India  where  he  worked  as  a 
campus  minister  and  coach.  As  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Or.  Martin  Luther  King,  Reverend 
Lawson  trained  freedom  riders  and  became 
one  of  the  preeminent  voices  for  nonviolent 
direct  action. 

Today,  Jim  is  channeling  his  energies  on 
urban  problems,  especially  poverty  in  Los  An- 
geles. He  serves  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Chnstian  Leadership  Conference  [SCLC]/ 
Greater  Los  Angeles,  and  is  vice  president  of 
the  SCLC  national  board.  Jim  is  pastor  of 
Holman  United  Methodist  Church  in  my  con- 
gressional distnct.  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Peace  with  Justice  Leadership  Conference,  a 
coalition  of  60  denominational  and  religious 
groups.  He  contnbutes  to  a  vanety  of  organi- 
zations including  the  Conference  Council  of 
Minlstnes,  the  Religious  Leaders  Network  of 
the  Intertaith  Council  to  Reverse  the  Arms 
Race,  the  Advisory  Council  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Mental  Health  Association 

I  join  his  wife  Dorothy,  their  sons— John, 
Morns,  and  Seth— his  colleagues,  and  host  of 
fnends  in  congratulating  Jim  as  he  receives 
the  Conta  Kent  Peace  Award.  I  look  fonA^ard 
to  his  continued  contributions  to  the  world 
community 


COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
TRACTING PROCEDURES  ACT 
OF  1990 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 
Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
IS  the  first  fully  comprehensive  effort  to  place 
into  law  the  Government's  program  for  desig- 
nating those  commercial  activities  that  will  be 
contracted  out  and  those  that  will  be  per- 
formed by  Government  employees 

It  IS  important  that  we  try  to  place  some  pa- 
rameters around  the  immensity  of  the  effort 
we  are  addressing  with  this  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  According  to  OMB.  the  Federal 
Government  spends  approximately  S20  billion 
annually  for  civil  service  employees  to  provide 
commercial  services.  In  June  1987.  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1  4  million  Federal  workers  engaged 
in  providing  these  types  of  services  to  the 
Government.  Not  only  would  this  bill  impact 
these  employees,  but  it  also  covers  the  ap- 
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proximately  800,000  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  the  yet  uncalculated  bil- 
lions Involved  with  those  postal  jobs. 

OMB  has  recently  testified  that  presently 
completed  inventories  of  activities  scheduled 
to  be  reviewed  for  possible  contracting  out  in- 
volve  over  300,000  Federal  jobs. 

As  first  stated  in  1955,  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  rely  on  the  private 
sector  for  the  provision  of  all  commercial  serv- 
ices. That  policy  was  restated  in  1966  In  OMB 
circular  A-76  but  was  since  modified  in  1979 
and  1983  These  newer  policies  do  not  con- 
tain the  stnct  prohibitions  first  announced  in 
the  1950's  but,  rather,  make  contracting  out 
dependent  upon  compietltions  between  Feder- 
al employees  and  pnvate  sector  firms. 

OMB  reports  that  since  1981,  87.000  Feder- 
al jobs  have  t)een  reviewed  for  possible  con- 
version to  contract  performance.  The  in-house 
estimates,  or  "bids."  of  performance  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  have  "beat"  the  contract 
bids  in  head-to-head  competitions  in  about  50 
percent  of  the  cases.  From  these  competi- 
tions, we  are  told,  the  Government  has  saved 
a  total  of  $843  million  for  an  average  cost 
savings  of  27  (percent  over  original  operating 
costs.  These  savings  are  alleged  to  result 
both  from  contract  conversions  and  from  reor- 
ganizations of  Federal  employees  resulting 
from  cost  companson  analyses. 

My  bill  would  not  change  the  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  Government;  namely,  that  most 
commercial  activities  should  be  contracted  for 
with  commercial  sources  when  they  can  be 
performed  by  those  activities  more  economi- 
cally However,  my  bill  would  set  out  the 
ground  rules  for  that  competition  so  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  would  be  competing  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  pnvate  sector.  My  bill 
would  also  infuse  a  much  needed  dose  of  due 
process  into  the  system.  Provisions  are  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  would  give  appeal  nghts 
to  all  interested  parties  to  protest,  before  Inde- 
pendent boards  and  administrative  law  judges, 
performance  work  statements  and  cost  com- 
panson analyses  The  bill  also  sets  into  place 
a  method  to  calculate  the  savings  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  verify  those  savings  In  subse- 
quent years 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  provision  of  this 
bill  calls  for  the  continued  competition  be- 
tween Government  employees  and  private 
sector  contractors  for  the  performance  of 
commercial  activities  The  present  A-76  circu- 
lar IS  totally  one  sided— only  activities  being 
performed  by  Government  employees  are  in- 
cluded on  a  list  or  inventory  of  commercial  ac- 
tivities to  determine  if  they  should  tie  convert- 
ed to  contract  That  decision  is  made  after  a 
pnce  competition  and.  if  the  pnvate  sector  low 
bidder  beats  the  in-house  cost  estimate  or  bid 
by  more  than  10  percent,  the  activity  is  con- 
verted to  contract  My  bill  would  not  alter  that 
basic  concept — but  it  would  also  require  the 
maintenance  of  another  inventory  list  of  com- 
mercial activities  being  performed  by  private 
sector  firms  These  activities  would  have  to  be 
periodically  competed  with  the  Government's 
in-house  cost  estimates.  Only  If  private  sector 
firms  could  continue  to  provide  activities  more 
economically,  would  those  activities  remain 
available  for  performance  under  contract.  If 
Government  employees  could  do  the  same 
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work  at  lower  costs,  the  activity  would  be 
moved  back  for  kvhouse  performance  It  is 
through  this  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  we  can  assure  that  the  taxpayer  gets  the 
most  for  his  or  her  dollar 
The  major  provisions  of  my  bill  follow 
First.  Tfie  act  would  present  a  comprehen- 
sive arxl  efficient  method  for  determining  what 
commercial  activities  should  t>e  performed  by 
Government  employees  and  which  activities 
should  be  contracted  out  with  commercial 
business  concerns.  Detailed  provisions  are 
also  irrcluded  dealir>g  with  the  reporting  of 
commercial  activities  and  how  savings  are  to 
be  measured. 

Second.  The  act  would  cover  all  executive 
branch  agencies  and  departments,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Third.  The  act  would  require  that  all  govern- 
mental functions  be  performed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  and  that  other  commercial 
activities  be  p)erformed  by  private  sector  firms 
unless: 

No  commercial  source  is  capable  of  per- 
formir>g  the  work; 

Use  of  a  contractor  would  cause  unaccept- 
at)le  delay: 

The  commercial  activity  involves  patient 
care  at  a  Government-operated  hospital  and  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  patients  to  keep 
performance  by  Government  employees;  or 

Based  on  a  cost  comparison  study  Govern- 
ment employee  can,  with  respect  to  commer- 
cial activities  presently  being  performed  by 
contract,  perform  the  work  at  a  lower  cost; 
and,  with  respect  to  activities  presently  being 
performed  by  Government  employees,  per- 
form the  work  at  no  more  than  10  percent 
higfier  than  the  anticipated  cost  of  contracting 
out. 

Fourth.  As  a  general  rule,  work  that  could 
be  more  economically  performed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  would  be  converted  to  m- 
tKXJse  performance. 

Fifth.  The  act  contains  detailed  provisions 
on  how  to  formulate  performance  work  state- 
ments and  conduct  cost  analyses. 

Sixth.  Appeal  rights  are  given  to  interested 
parties  to  protest,  before  independent  boards 
arxl  administrative  law  judges,  performance 
work  statements,  and  cost  companson  analy- 
ses. 

Seventh.  All  agencies  must  prepare  and 
make  publcly  available  inventories  of  com- 
mercial activities  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  tt>e  nature  and  performance  of  those 
activities. 

Eighth.  Displaced  Government  employees 
are  provided  rights  dealing  with  reemployment 
by  the  Govemnoent  and  employment  with  the 
successful  contractor  wtien  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity is  converted  to  contract. 

Ninth.  Detailed  reporting  requirements  are 
imposed  so  ttiat  ttie  true  cost  benefits  of  con- 
verting to  contract  and  convertir^g  to  in-house 
performarxje  can  be  accurately  measured. 

Tenth.  The  act  would  take  effect  180  days 
after  tfie  date  of  enactment. 

I  wouW  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
tt\e  AnDerican  Federation  of  Govemment  Em- 
ptoyees  and  its  national  president,  John  N. 
Sturdivant,  for  tfieir  invaluatile  assistance  m 
formulating  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
I  k)ok  forward  to  working  wrth  the  adminis- 
tration,   organized    labor,    and    the   business 
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community  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  bring  this 

legislation  before  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture   I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
actively  support  this  most  important  measure. 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Com- 
mercial   Activities    Contracting    Proce- 
dures Act  of  1990  (H.R.  4015) 
Section  1,  Short  Title.  Provides  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Commercial  Activi- 
ties Procedures  Act  of  1990.  " 

Section  2.  Purposes.  This  section  specifies 
four  purposes  for  the  Act:  (1)  to  establish 
uniform  standards  for  determining  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  method  to  acquire 
commercial  services;  (2)  to  provide  for  ac- 
countability and  equitable  standards:  (3)  to 
ensure  fair  competitions  and  an  opportunity 
for  interested  parties  to  participate  fairly  in 
the  process;  and  (4i  to  provide  for  annual 
reports  regarding  commercial  activities  and 
to  substantiate  estimated  and  actual  sav- 
ings. 

Section  3.  Definitions.  This  section  con- 
tains a  series  of  definitions  as  follows:  (1) 

Administrator'  means  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP);  (21  adversely  affected  employee" 
means  any  civilian  employee  of  an  agency 
who,  as  a  result  of  a  decision  to  convert  to 
contract,  will  either  be  released  from  service 
or  reduced  in  competitive  grade  or  employ- 
ment; i3)  agency"  means  a  Federal  agency 
or  department  as  defined  under  41  U.S.C. 
403  and  includes  the  United  States  Postal 
Service;  i4)  commercial  activity"  means  a 
product  or  service  which  may  be  procured 
from  a  commercial  source  and  which  is  iden- 
tical or  substantially  similar  to  the  form  in 
which  that  product  or  service  is  sold  to  the 
general  public;  i5i  commercial  source"  is  a 
business  or  other  non-government  entity  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States  and  which  is 
capable  of  performing  a  commercial  activi- 
ty; i6i  conversion  to  contract"  means  the 
changeover  of  performance  by  govemment 
employees  to  performance  by  a  commercial 
source;  (7)  "conversion  to  in-house  perform- 
ance" means  the  changeover  of  perform- 
ance by  a  commercial  source  to  performance 
by  government  employees;  (8)  "full  time 
equivalent  work  year"  means  2,087  paid 
labor  hours  in  a  fiscal  year  or  such  other 
period  of  time  as  may  be  established  by  law; 
i9i  "Govemment"  means  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; (10)  "Government  employee" 
means  an  employee  of  an  agency;  and  (11) 

governmental  function"  means  any  activity 
intimately  related  to  the  public  interest  and 
that  requires  either  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion or  the  making  of  policy  decisions  for 
the  Govemment. 

Section  4.  Application.  This  Act  would  not 
apply  to  three  types  of  situations:  (1)  in  any 
case  when  its  application  would  be  contrary 
to  an  international  agreement;  (2)  to  DoD  in 
times  of  declared  war,  military  mobilization, 
or  other  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  (3)  to  research  and  develop  activi- 
ties. 

This  Act  is  also  subject  to  a  series  of  limi- 
tations. It  does  not  (1)  provide  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts:  (2)  establish  any  rights 
for  employees  of  commercial  sources:  (3)  au- 
thorize conversion  to  contract  of  any  com- 
mercial activity  in  order  to  avoid  personnel 
or  salary  ceilings;  or  (4)  authorize  the  con- 
version to  contract  of  any  governmental 
function. 

Section  5.  Inventories  of  Commercial  Ac- 
tivities. Subject  to  the  provision  of  section  4 
(dealing  with  the  application  and  limita- 
tions of  the  program)  and  paragraph  3  of 
this  sut)section  (a)  (dealing  with  commercial 
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activities  utilizing  less  than  10  full-time 
equivalent  work  years  and  governmental 
functions),  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  every  agency  must  prepare  and  make 
public  an  inventory  of  all  commercial  activi- 
ties it  anticipates  will  be  performed  by  gov- 
ernment employees  during  the  following 
year.  Each  activity  included  on  the  invento- 
ry must  reference:  (1)  the  number  of  work 
years  involved:  (2)  the  commercial  activity 
and  the  place  of  performance;  (3)  the  date 
the  commercial  activity  was  last  reviewed 
for  conversion  to  contract:  (4)  the  date  of 
the  next  planned  review  (including  the  an- 
ticipated completion  date):  and  (5)  the 
reason  for  performance  of  the  commercial 
activity  by  govemment  employees.  Commer- 
cial activities  requiring  less  than  ten  (10) 
full-time  equivalent  work  years  and  govern- 
mental functions  may  be  excluded  from  the 
inventory. 

Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year, 
every  agency  must  prepare  and  make  public- 
ly available  an  inventory  of  commercial  ac- 
tivities that  are  or  will  be  performed  by  a 
commercial  source  during  that  year  under  a 
contract  with  the  agency.  For  each  item  in- 
cluded on  the  inventory  there  must  be  a  dis- 
cription  of  (1)  the  activity  and  the  place  of 
performance:  (2)  the  name  of  the  person 
who  most  recently  performed  the  activity: 
(3)  the  date  the  activity  was  last  subject  to  a 
cost  comparison  analysis:  (4)  the  date  of  the 
next  planned  review  of  the  activity  for  pos- 
sible conversion  to  in-house  performance: 
(5)  the  contract  number  for  that  commer- 
cial activity;  (6)  the  contract  price:  (7)  for 
each  activity  converted  to  contract  during 
the  preceding  5-year  period,  the  last  annual 
payment  for  that  activity:  (8)  the  total  cost 
incurred  by  the  government  for  conducting 
that  procurement;  and  (9)  the  reason  for 
performance  of  the  commercial  activity  by  a 
commercial  source. 

An  agency  shall  not  include  a  commercial 
activity  in  its  inventory  of  contracted  out 
activities  if  that  activity:  (1)  was  converted 
to  contract  within  the  last  two  year  period: 
(2)  performance  of  the  commercial  activity 
by  commercial  sources  requires  less  than  10 
full-time  equivalent  work  years  annually:  (3) 
the  commercial  activity  will  be  performed 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  section  1207  of  P.L,  99-661  (both 
dealing  with  small  disadvantaged  business- 
es): or  by  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind 
or  severely  handicapped:  or  is  a  govemmen- 
tal  function. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  an  inventory 
is  made  publicly  available  by  an  agency,  a 
labor  organization  representing  employees 
of  that  agency  may  petition  the  head  of  the 
agency  to  include  or  exclude  a  commercial 
activity  from  an  inventory. 

Section  6.  Performance  of  Activities 
Under  Contract.  Performance  of  commercial 
activities  contained  on  an  inventory  shall  be 
performed  by  one  or  more  commercial 
sources  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  deter- 
mines that:  (1)  no  commercial  source  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  contract:  (2)  use  of 
a  commercial  source  would  cause  unaccept- 
able delay  or  disruption  to  a  program  or  aic- 
tivity  of  the  agency:  (3)  the  commercial  ac- 
tivity involves  patient  care  at  a  hospital  op- 
erated by  the  govemment  and  performance 
of  the  activity  by  govemment  employees 
would  t)€  in  the  best  interest  of  patient  care: 
(4)  the  commercial  activity  Is  a  govenvmen- 
tal  function;  or  (5)  based  upon  a  cost  com- 
parison study  conducted  under  section  7, 
govemment  employees  are  performing,  or 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  the 
commercial   activity   at   an  estimated   cost 


that  is  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  commercial  activi- 
ty being  performed  by  a  commercial  source, 
less  than  the  total  costs  incurred  by  the  gov- 
errunent  under  contract;  or  (b)  in  the  case 
of  a  commercial  activity  that  is  presently 
being  performed  by  govemment  employees, 
not  more  than  10  percent  higher  than  the 
estimated  total  costs  of  contracting  for  the 
provision  of  that  commercial  activity. 

Section  7.  Cost  Comparison  Analysis. 
Before  converting  to  contract  or  converting 
to  in-house  performance,  an  agency  must 
conduct  a  cost  companson  analysis  under 
this  section.  For  the  purposes  of  such  analy- 
ses, all  costs  will  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  a  final  performance  work  statement  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  8.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  general  rule,  a  commercial  activity 
may  be  converted  to  contract  without  con- 
ducting a  cost  comparison  analysis  if  the 
contract  is  to  be  awarded  pursuant  to:  (1) 
section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  (2) 
section  1207  of  P.L.  99-661;  or  (3)  the  Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulatory  Council  shall  amend  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  to  establish  require- 
ments for  conducting  cost  comparison  anal- 
yses. The  regulation  must  provide  that  (a) 
the  cost  of  performance  by  government  em- 
ployees shall  be  determined  based  on  the 
most  efficient  and  cost  effective  organiza- 
tion practicable;  (b)  the  cost  of  performance 
by  a  commercial  source  shall  be  based  on 
full  and  open  competition;  (c)  the  pricing 
method  for  evaluating  all  offers  from  com- 
mercial sources  shall  be  firm  fixed  price 
unless  the  head  of  the  agency,  on  a  nondele- 
gable basis,  determines  that  a  cost  reimburs- 
able contract  is  appropriate;  and  (d)  the 
term  of  a  contract  for  commercial  activities 
shall  not  exceed  3  years,  including  all  op- 
tions. 

Regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion must  also  include  provisions  dealing 
with  the  calculation  of  all  relevant  costs  of 
performance  of  a  commercial  activity.  These 
costs  are  to  include;  personnel  costs  (includ- 
ing pay,  retirement,  and  fringe  benefits); 
material,  equipment,  and  supply  costs:  utili- 
ty costs  (including  those  utilities  provided 
by  the  government);  maintenance  cost  of 
govemment  owned  machinery,  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  other  items;  depreciation;  rent; 
maintenance,  repair  and  upkeep;  insurance; 
travel:  overhead:  and  such  other  additional 
costs  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Costs  that  would  be  the  same  for  perform- 
ance by  a  commercial  activity  and  for  per- 
formance by  government  employees  may  be 
excluded  from  the  analysis,  if  documented 
and  made  part  of  the  record. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  determined  above, 
the  fair  market  value  of  all  government 
property  to  be  used  by  either  a  commercial 
source  or  goverrmient  employees  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  performing  a  cost 
analysis. 

Once  a  cost  comparison  is  completed  by 
an  agency,  it  is  to  be  submittecl  to  that 
agency's  review  board  established  under  sec- 
tion 9. 

The  review  board  shall  review  the  adequa- 
cy of  each  cost  comparison  analysis  submit- 
ted to  it  (including  the  performance  work 
statement  on  which  the  analysis  is  based) 
with  respect  to  currency,  reasonableness,  ac- 
curacy, and  completeness. 

The  review  board  must  announce  no  less 
frequently  than  monthly  its  final  determi- 
nation of  all  cost  comparison  analyses  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  within  the  preceding 
month. 
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An  interested  party  may  appeal  a  decision 
of  a  review  board  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  review 
board  announces  its  fnal  decision.  That 
party  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  record 
in  accordance  with  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  The  head  of  the  agency 
shall  sustain  the  decision  of  the  l>oard 
unless  it  is  found  not  to  t>e  substantially  jus- 
tified by  the  facts,  or  contrary  to  law  or  reg- 
ulation. 

For  purposes  of  this  provision  the  term 
"interested  party"  means  any:  (1)  adversely 
affected  employee;  (2)  labor  organization  ac- 
corded exclusive  recognition  to  represent 
adversely  affected  employees:  (3)  former 
Federal  employee  who  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  re-employment  by  the  govem- 
ment if  a  commercial  activity  were  to  be 
converted  to  in-house  performance:  and  (4) 
prospective  offeror  whose  direct  economic 
interest  would  be  adversely  affected  by  a  de- 
cision not  to  convert  to  contract  or  to  con- 
vert a  contract  to  in-house  performance. 

An  agency  cannot  take  any  action  to  con- 
vert to  contract  or  to  convert  to  in-house 
performance  a  commercial  activity  during 
the  30-day  period  following  a  decision  of  the 
review  board  or  during  any  period  in  which 
an  appeal  to  a  review  board  decision  is  pend- 
ing. 

The  head  of  an  agency  must  provide  to  all 
agency  employees  performing  a  commercial 
activity  timely  notification  of  each  cost 
comparison  analysis  that  is  initiated  with 
respect  to  that  activity  and  shall  keep  those 
employees  duly  informed  of  the  progress  of 
each  such  analysis. 

No  person  may  disclose  a  cost  comparison 
analysis  before  the  agency  issues  a  public 
notice  that  the  commerical  activity  will 
either  be  converted  to  contract,  converted  to 
in-house  performance,  or  will  be  performed 
by  government  employees.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  provision  authorizes  the  dis- 
closure of  proprietary  information  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  financial  or  com- 
petitive position  of  a  commercial  source  if 
released  to  the  public.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
vision does  not  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  any  law  enforcement  authority  to 
obtain  information  otherwise  available 
under  law. 

Section  8. 

Performance  Work  Statements.  The  head 
of  an  agency  must  prepare  a  performance 
work  statement  for  each  commercial  activi- 
ty for  which  a  cost  comparison  analysis  is 
conducted  under  section  7.  Each  perform- 
ance work  statement  must  define  the  scope 
of  work  of  a  commercial  activity  by:  ( 1 )  de- 
lineating standards  of  performance,  critical 
elements  and  time  restraints;  (2)  using  a  de- 
scription of  work  that  does  not  exceed  the 
minimum  requirements  of  that  agency;  (3) 
describing  the  technical  qualifications  and 
skills  of  needed  personnel;  and  (4)  designat- 
ing the  types  of  machinery,  equipment, 
tools,  and  other  items  needed  for  acceptably 
performing  the  commercial  activity. 

Commercial  activities  may  be  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  performance 
work  statements  only  if  such  commercial  ac- 
tivities are  logically  related  to  each  other  so 
that  the  successful  performance  of  one  ac- 
tivity is  dependent  on  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  other  and  are  combined  in 
a  maimer  that  promotes  full  and  open  com- 
petition at  the  prime  contract  level  among 
the  greatest  practicable  number  of  commer- 
cial sources. 

Before  a  performance  work  statement  is 
submitted  to  a  review  board,  the  head  of  an 
agency   shall   provide   to   all   potential   ad- 
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versely  affected  employees  (and  their  collec- 
tive bargaining  representatives)  a  period  of 
at  least  60  days  in  which  to  submit  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

Such  comments  or  recommendations  must 
be  in  writing  and  shall  be  responded  to  indi- 
vidually and  in  writing  indicating  whether 
the  recommendation  will  l>e  Incorporated 
within  the  performance  work  statement. 

An  employee  whose  recommendation  is 
denied  has  30  days  to  appeal  the  negative 
determination  to  the  appropriate  review 
board.  If  the  decision  of  the  agency  is  not 
substantially  justified  or  is  contrary  to  law 
or  regulation,  the  tward  must  sustain  the 
appeal  and  require  the  agency  to  maKe  ap- 
propriate changes  in  the  performance  work 
statement.  A  performance  work  statement 
shall  not  tie  final  until  all  employee  appeals 
with  respect  to  that  performance  work 
statement  are  resolved. 

Not  later  than  15  days  after  completing  a 
performance  work  statement,  the  agency 
must;  (1)  publish  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  the  fact  that  the  Performance  Work 
Statement  is  available:  (2)  provide  a  copy  of 
the  performance  work  statement  to  each 
labor  organization  representing  goverrunent 
employees  who  perform  any  commercial  ac- 
tivity that  is  the  subject  of  the  performance 
work  statement;  and  (3)  provide  written 
notice  to  all  government  employees  provid- 
ing a  commercial  activity  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  performance  work  statement  advising 
them  of  the  availability  of  a  copy  of  the  per- 
formance work  statement  upon  request. 
Performance  work  statements  provided  to 
collective  bargaining  representatives  shall 
be  provided  not  later  than  30  days  after 
final  approval  of  the  statement.  All  other 
parties  are  to  receive  the  performance  work 
statement  within  30  days  after  the  agency 
receives  a  request  for  the  statement.  With 
the  exception  of  performance  work  state- 
ments provided  to  labor  organizations,  an 
agency  may  charge  a  nominal  fee  for  repro- 
ducing and  mailing  performance  work  state- 
ments to  requesting  parties. 

Section  9.  Review  Boards.  Each  agency  is 
to  establish  a  review  board  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  commercial  activities.  Each  board  is 
to  be  chaired  by  the  official  of  the  agency 
assigned  by  statute  with  the  responsibility 
for  acquisition  strategy,  or  if  no  such  indi- 
vidual in  that  agency  is  assigned  by  statute, 
by  the  official  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 16(3)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act. 

An  agency  review  board  is  to  consist  of  the 
Chairperson  and  such  other  govemment 
employees  as  the  Chairperson  believes  ap- 
propriate. However,  a  person  may  not  serve 
on  a  review  tioard  during  its  consideration 
of  a  matter  pertaining  to  an  organizational 
unit  of  the  agency  that  employs  that 
person. 

Review  boards  shall  review  cost  compari- 
son analysis  prepared  by  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 7  and  consider  employee  appeals  under 
section  8(ci  dealing  with  performance  work 
statements. 

Section  10.  Re-employment  of  Displaced 
Employees.  Agencies  must,  with  respect  to 
adversely  affected  employees.  (1)  exert  max- 
imum effort  to  fill  available  positions  with 
such  employees;  (2)  establish  a  re-employ- 
ment priority  list  and  a  positive  pltw;ement 
program;  and  (3)  pay  reasonable  costs  for 
training  and  relocating  the  employee  if  that 
leads  to  placement  of  the  employee  within 
the  agency. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
must,  with  respect  to  adversely  affected  em- 
ployees:   ( 1 )    insure    that    such    employees 
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have  access  to  government-wide  placement 
programs  on  a  priority  of  Labor  regarding 
job  opportunities  in  the  private  sector. 

A  commercial  source  who  wins  a  cent  ran 
pursuant  to  a  cost  comparison  analysis 
must,  prior  to  entering  into  the  contract:  ( 1  > 
advise  adversely  affected  employees  that 
they  have  a  right  of  first  refusal  for  avail 
able  positions  for  which  they  are  qualified: 
and  (2)  actively  assist  and  facilitate  the 
hiring  of  such  employees.  These  duties  of 
the  commercial  source  are  to  be  incorporat 
ed  into  the  contract  by  the  government 

Section  11.  Reporting.  The  OFPP  Admin 
islrator  is  to  issue  regulations  which  require 
the  head  of  each  agency  to  report  annually 
to  OFPP  on  the  number  and  dollar  value  of 
commercial  activities  that  are  converted  to 
contract  or  converted  to  in-house  perform 
ance.  In  addition,  each  agency  is  to  report 
the  dollar  savings  anticipated  from  such  ar 
tions.  By  January  31  of  each  year  the  OFPP 
Administrator  is  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  describing  (li  the 
savings  from  conversions  to  contract  and 
conversions  to  in-house  performance:  i2i  the 
numl)er  of  Federal  employees  performing; 
commercial  activities:  <3i  the  estimated 
number  of  private  sector  employees  per- 
forming commercial  activities  for  the  gov- 
errunent;  and  (4)  the  contract  number  and 
value  for  each  commercial  activity  procured 
by  an  agency  under  contract  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  specifying  the  name  of  the  con- 
tractor and  its  location.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  provide  the  OFPP  Administra 
tor  such  assistance  as  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary  to  establish  criteria  or 
measures  pertaining  to  cost  savings.  The 
head  of  each  agency  must  provide  the 
OFPP  Administrator  upon  request  with 
such  resources  and  assistance  as  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  necessary  for  preparing 
reports  required  by  this  section. 

Section  12.  Procurement  Protests.  This 
section  would  amend  31  US  C.  section 
3551(2)  by  providing  that  GAO  bid  protest 
procedures  are  not  applicable  to  conversions 
to  contract  or  conversions  to  in-house  per 
form  ance. 

Section  13.  Effective  Date.  This  Act  would 
Uke  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH-A 
TIME  FOR  REFLECTION 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know. 
Black  History  Month  was  established  to  set- 
aside  a  special  period  of  time  so  that  our 
Nation  could  recognize  and  celebrate  the  her- 
itage, achievements  and  contributions  of  black 
Americans  to  our  country.  Each  year,  during 
the  month  of  Fetwiiary,  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, religious  and  social  organizations, 
and  communities  throughout  the  United  States 
plan  and  p)articipate  In  various  activities  de- 
signed to  provide  Americans  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  important 
role  blacks  have  played  in  the  development  of 
our  great  Nation. 

Black  History  Month  has  also  served  to 
remind  us  of  the  work  that  still  must  be  done 
to  ensure  that  all  Amencans  can  fully  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  lit)erty  enshnned  in  and  guar- 
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anteed  by  the  Constitution  Mr  Speaker,  I  can 
recite  the  names  of  people  like  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr ,  Rosa  Parks.  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, Harriet  Beecher  Sfowe  and  thousands 
of  other  famous  and  not  so  famous  Amencans 
who  fought  against  the  shameful  injustice  of 
racism,  bigotry,  and  discrimination.  Their 
names,  however,  are  meaningless  unless  we 
work  to  understand  the  goal  they  were  work- 
ing towards  and  join  them  in  championing  the 
cause  of  equality 

When  our  democratic  pnnciples  are  not  ap- 
plied equally,  the  Nation's  moral  health  is  in 
jeopardy  As  Dr  King  declared,  'injustice  any- 
where IS  a  threat  to  justice  everywhere." 
Black  Amencans  have  made  great  strides  in 
secunng  the  nghts  of  freedom,  justice  and 
equality  m  the  United  States,  but  unfortunately 
the  Nation's  work  is  far  from  complete 

An  integral  part  of  our  endeavors  to  further 
equality  rests  partially  in  the  development  of  a 
school  system  that  provides  the  black  commu- 
nity with  opportunities  for  advancement 
through  education  Horace  Mann  Bond,  the 
first  black  president  of  Pennsylvania's  Lincoln 
University,  correctly  noted  that  education  is 
"the  most  important  factor  in  elevating  the  life 
of  a  people  ■  He  believed  that  education  was 
an  essential  and  formidable  weapon  in  the 
fight  against  racism  and  that  education  would 
accelerate  social  change  " 

At  present,  our  educational  programs  are 
failing  to  reach  all  segments  of  our  society. 
High  school  dropout  rates  among  black 
youths  have  risen  and  the  undereducatlon  of 
black  youths  continues  These  youth,  and 
consequentially  the  Nation,  are  at  risk,  and 
this  crisis  in  education  only  serves  to  under- 
mine the  democratic  processes  in  our  country. 
I  do  not  claim  to  hold  the  answers  to  these 
problems  However,  acknowledging  that  a 
problem  exists  is,  as  we  know,  the  first  step 
toward  finding  solutions 

Black  History  Month  presents  an  opportuni- 
ty for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  reflect  on  the  contn- 
butions  of  black  Amencans,  to  recognize  that 
there  IS  still  much  work  to  be  done,  and  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  promoting  the  American 
creed  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  challenge  confronts  all  Amen- 
cans So.  let  us  use  this  time  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  celebrate  black  history  and  to  reassert 
the  cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  for 
all. 


REUNIFICATION  OF  CYPRUS 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  to  remind  the 
worid  of  the  tragedy  of  the  divided  island 
nation  of  Cyprus  We  are  fortunate  to  be  living 
in  a  time  of  great  change  throughout  the 
world,  a  time  when  so  many  walls  and  barriers 
to  freedom  are  tumbling  down.  During  this 
time,  let  us  not  forget  the  people  of  Cyprus 
who  have  been  suffering  since  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion of  1974 

We  were  all  encouraged  by  the  leadership 
shown  by  UN  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
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de  Cuellar  in  initiating  talks  between  President 
Vassillou  and  Rauf  Danktash,  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
not  leader.  However,  our  hopes  that  Cyprus 
would  soon  be  reunified  have  been  diminished 
by  the  Intransigence  of  Danktash  and  the  sub- 
sequent breakdown  of  the  sponsored  talks. 

The  Cyprus  issue  is  not  simply  a  parochial 
dispute  between  Greece  and  Turkey;  it  in- 
volves the  rule  of  law  and  the  fundamental 
pnnciples  of  democratic  government.  There 
are  presently  35,000  Turkish  troops  and 
60,000  Turkish  colonists  in  Northern  Cyprus; 
200.000  Greek  Cypriots  remain  refugees  in 
their  own  land 

Mr  Speaker,  a  barbed  wire  barncade  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Green  Line"  pres- 
ently physically  divides  the  island  nation  of 
Cyprus  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see 
the  dismantling  of  the  "Green  Line "  and  the 
reunification  of  Cyprus. 


COMMEMORATING        BOB       AND 
SANDY  MILLER.  BISHOP 

GORMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL'S 
"KNIGHT  OF  THE  GAEL"  HON- 
OREES 

HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  BILBRAY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  honor  two  of  Ne- 
vada's most  respected  and  admired  leaders. 
Gov.  Bob  Miller  and  First  Lady  Sandy  Miller. 
On  Wednesday,  March  7,  1990.  Bishop 
Gorman  High  School  will  dedicate  its  eighth 
annual  "Knight  of  the  Gael"  to  the  Governor 
and  first  lady.  The  Millers  will  be  recognized 
for  their  contributions  not  only  to  Bishop 
Gorman  High  School,  but  also  to  the  Las 
Vegas  community  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 
They  are  both  truly  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Governor  Miller  has  been  a  preeminent 
State  leader,  dedicated  to  sen/ing  the  citizens 
of  Nevada  for  many  years.  The  Chicago  born 
Governor  began  calling  Nevada  home  at  an 
eariy  age.  He  attended  Bishop  Gorman  High 
School  and  upon  graduation  in  1963,  com- 
menced studies  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  Graduating  with  a  B.A.  In  political  sci- 
ence in  1967.  he  went  on  to  receive  his  juris 
doctor  degree  from  Loyola  Law  School  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1971,  all  the  while  acting  as  part- 
time  deputy  sheriff  in  Las  Vegas  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

Bob  returned  to  Nevada  to  practice  law  and 
was  employed  as  a  deputy  District  Attorney 
for  Clark  County.  In  1973,  he  became  the  first 
legal  adviser  to  the  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  During  1975-78,  Bob  was 
the  Las  Vegas  Township  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  in  1979  he  was  elected  Clark  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  Reelected  in  1982,  he  became 
the  first  Clark  County  District  Attorney  in 
modern  history  to  win  reelection.  Also  that 
year.  Bob  was  chosen  by  President  Reagan  to 
serve  on  the  nine-member  President's  Task 
Force  on  Victims  of  Crime.  In  1987,  he  went 
on  to  become  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  in  1989,  following  Gov- 
ernor Bryan's  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Bob 
Miller  became  Nevada's  Acting  Governor. 
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Sandy,  born  in  Denver,  CO,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Nevada  since  1951  and  an  active 
community  and  civic  leader.  Attending  both 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno  and  Las 
Vegas,  she  received  a  B.S.  In  education  from 
UNLV  In  1971.  Later  that  year  she  attended 
the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New 
York,  and  returned  to  teach  the  aurally  handi- 
capped at  the  Ruby  Thomas  Elementary 
School  in  Las  Vegas  for  4  years.  A  committed 
advocate  for  children  with  learning  disabilities 
and  representative  for  teachers  in  politics,  she 
prepared  and  lobbied  legislative  proposals 
and  worked  on  the  design  committee  for  the 
deaf  education  wing  at  Ruby  Thomas. 

Her  energy  and  commitment  to  helping  and 
educating  people  Is  shown  in  her  dedication 
to  civic  work.  She  is  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Young  Volunteers  of 
Nevada,  the  Children's  Museum  of  Carson 
City,  the  Nevada  Museum  of  Art  and  New  Ho- 
rizons, a  learning  disability  group.  Her  support 
has  reached  numerous  chanties  including 
work  with  a  literacy  and  "Say  No  To  Drugs" 
Program,  the  Children's  Inn  of  Greater  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  Women's  Fund,  Junior 
League,  PTA„  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
special  projects,  and  March  of  Dimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  standard— be  it  profes- 
sional contributions,  civic  leadership  or  com- 
munity service — Bob  and  Sandy  Miller  repre- 
sent the  finest  In  Nevada's  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence. They  have  established  themselves 
as  outstanding  leaders,  giving  much  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  people  of  our  State.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  com- 
mending the  Governor  and  first  lady  in  their 
well-deserved  recognition  for  their  contnbu- 
tions  and  loyalty  to  Bishop  Gorman  and  to 
Nevada. 
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support  as  they  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
changing  demands  of  the  population, 

I  especially  want  to  commerKJ  the  oldest 
VNA  in  my  district,  the  Holyoke  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  which  has  been  serving  my  dis- 
trict for  85  years.  The  Holyoke  VNA  has  been 
a  leader  In  establishing  a  new  hospice  life 
care  program  for  the  terminally  ill.  By  working 
with  a  committed  team  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  volunteers,  the  Holyoke  VNA  Hos- 
pice Program  is  pioneering  new  approaches  to 
canng  for  the  sick  and  dying.  Community  sup- 
port for  the  hospice  has  been  heartening: 
both  the  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of  Holyoke 
have  t)een  generous  in  their  support  of  the 
hospice  program 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  BEATITUDE 
MAR  RAPHAEL  I.  BIDAWID. 
CHALDEAN  PATRIARCH  OF 
BABYLON 


NATIONAL  VISITING  NURSES 
ASSOCIATION  WEEK 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts.  During  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 18-24,  our  country  will  be  celebrating  Na- 
tional Visiting  Nurses  Association  Week  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  VNA's  outstanding  and  neces- 
sary service  to  our  communities. 

One  of  our  oldest  and  most  enduring  health 
institutions  in  America,  the  VNA's  have  been 
providing  quality  home  care  for  our  elderty,  our 
infants  and  new  mothers,  and  medical-surgical 
patients  of  all  ages  who  have  needed  their 
special  services.  In  my  district,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations  of  Holyoke,  Pittsfleld, 
Greenfield,  Pioneer  Valley,  Easthampton, 
Northampton  and  others  have  all  been  instru- 
mental In  bringing  compassionate,  quality 
home  care  to  the  people  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts. They  have  all  brought  dignity  to  the 
medical  and  social  needs  of  the  terminally  III. 

The  complexity  of  new  medical  technology 
is  a  major  challenge  facing  home  care  nurses 
today.  These  dedicated  and  committed  pro- 
fessionals deserve  our  special  recognition  and 


MEDICARE  PART  A  BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  extreme  disappointment  with  the  re- 
cently proposed  budget  cuts  for  Medicare  part 
A.  A  $3.5  billion  cut  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  hospitals  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  New  York,  our  average  hospital  bed  oc- 
cupancy rate  is  90  to  95  percent  compared  to 
a  national  average  of  60  percent.  With  a  Medi- 
care population  at  50  to  60  percent  of  total 
occupancy,  much  of  the  hospital's  funds  come 
from  the  Medicare  Program.  The  advent  of  the 
diagnostic  related  groups  [DRG's]  means  pa- 
tients are  entenng  hospitals  sicker  than 
before.  Our  aging  population  is  an  additional 
stress  on  an  already  lean  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. 

Our  hospitals  can  only  take  so  much  in  cut- 
backs before  the  quality  of  care  is  severely 
compromised  As  it  stands  now,  emergency 
ambulance  patients  are  being  refused  en- 
trance by  nearby  emergency  rooms  because 
of  a  lack  of  beds  and  staff.  We  all  know  that 
cardiac  cases  cannot  afford  the  time  taken  in 
transporting  to  a  distant  facility. 

The  60  rural  hospitals  In  New  York  State 
are  in  even  further  dire  straits  as  their  level  of 
reimbursement  from  Medicare  lags  far  behind 
that  of  their  urban  counterparts.  Legislation 
has  been  passed  to  remedy  this  problem  by 
1995,  but  I  fear  that  many  of  these  facilities 
will  not  survive  that  long. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  urgency  of 
this  situation  may  someday  affect  us.  Should 
one  of  us  be  unfortunate  enough  to  require 
immediate  ambulance  service  to  the  closest 
hospital  and  it  is  full,  we  may  be  the  ones 
sent  50  miles  out  of  town  because  of  inad- 
equate funding. 

New  York  is  nearly  at  the  crisis  level 
Please  join  me  in  working  to  restore  some  of 
these  life  threatening  budget  cuts. 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  extend  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  His 
Beatitude  Mar  Raphael  I.  Bklawid.  Chakjean 
Patriarch  of  Babylon,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  formal  pastoral  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  week 

The  Chaldeans,  who  today  form  the  largest 
Chnstian  community  in  Iraq,  are  one  of  ttie  six 
major  Eastern  ntes  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  17th  Distnct  of  Michigan,  they  are  a  thriv- 
ing people  I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  represent. 

The  contributions  of  the  Detroit-area  Chal- 
deans, numt>enng  roughly  60,000,  are  signifi- 
cant; they  are  civic  activists  labonr>g  for  tt>e 
good  of  their  own  and  the  larger  community, 
they  are  entrepreneurs  who  display  a  relent- 
less work  ethic,  and  they  are  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals. 

Cleariy,  they  have  woven  themselves  into 
the  fabric  of  Amencan  life  and,  indeed,  they 
are  proud  Amencans.  But  they  hold  equally 
proudly  and  firmly  to  their  traditions.  They  are 
unwavenng  in  their  devotion  to  their  church, 
which  IS  the  center  of  their  social  and  cultural 
as  well  as  their  religious  life.  Perhaps  most 
distinct  of  all  is  their  deep  commitment  to 
family  life  and  family  values. 

The  visit  by  His  Beatitude  Mar  Raphael  I. 
Bidawid  is  of  major  importance.  This  learned, 
esteemed  and  imposing  man.  elected  to  this 
post  only  last  May,  is  the  spiritual  head  of  this 
proud  and  devout  people.  His  visit  tells  the 
Chaldeans  living  here  that  despite  the  geo- 
graphical distance  between  them  and  their 
land  of  origin,  they  are  still  inextncably  linked 
to  their  roots,  to  their  traditions,  to  their  tie- 
loved  heritage. 
I  am  honored  to  welcome  him. 


RECOGNIZING  MR.  RAYMOND 
EARL  WILLIAMS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1990 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  Mr.  Raymond  Eari  Williams, 
former  corporate  vice  president,  labor  rela- 
tions, on  his  retirement  from  AT&T.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams worked  for  AT&T  for  38  years. 

Mr  Williams,  63  years  of  age,  was  very  in- 
novative as  a  latior  relations  executive.  He 
was  a  proponent  of  the  constructive  union/ 
management  relationship  as  well  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  national  bargaining  concept.  One 
of  Mr.  Williams'  higher  achievements  was  his 
instrumental  negotiating  of  the  first  ever  family 
care  plan  on  a  national  scop>e.  With  this  and 
the  help  from  AT&T,  he  was  able  to  create  a 
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$5  million  family  care  fund,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Williams  Fund. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Raymond  Williams  won 
the  1989  National  Womens  Political  Caucus 
Award  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  Ronald  Reagan  and  serving  on  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Mediation 
and  Conciliation. 

Mr.  Williams  presently  resides  in  Madison, 
IMJ,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  of  35  years  He  has 
three  children  and  four  grandchildren. 

On  this  occasion  of  his  retirement,  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Raymond  and  wish  him 
continued  success  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


SALUTE  TO  DOROTHY  P. 
(DOTTIE)  MARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Mr.    MILLER   of  California.    Mr.   Speaker,    ! 
want  to  share  with  you  the  outstanding  career 
of  Dorothy  P.  "Dottie  "  Marks,  who  retired  on 
December  29,  1989,  after  25  years  of  dedica 
tion  and  hard  work  for  the  city  of  Antioch,  CA 

Dottie  began  her  career  with  the  city  of  An- 
tioch as  deputy  city  clerk  in  1964  In  1972. 
sfie  put  these  skills  to  use  in  her  elected  posi- 
tion as  city  clerk  In  appreciation  of  the  quality 
of  her  work,  the  residents  of  Antioch  reelected 
her  city  clerk  five  times;  each  time  she  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  m  the 
city's  history.  Dottie  is  also  a  certified  munici- 
pal clerk  and  an  active  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks  and  City 
Clerks  Association  of  California. 

In  addition  to  her  responsibilities  to  Antioch 
and  Its  residents,  Dottie  balances  her  time 
with  various  community  organizations  She 
has  belonged  to  groups  such  as  the  Young 
Ladies  Institute,  the  Soroptimists  International 
of  Antioch,  Delta  Chnstian  Foundation,  Bocce 
Ball  Federation,  California  State  Elected  Offi- 
cials, Delta  Learning  Center  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Antioch  Historical  Society.  Antioch/Chi- 
chibu  Sister  City,  and  the  Delta  Memonal  Hos- 
pital Auxiliary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  her  career  required  much  of  her 
valuable  time  Dottie  was  still  able  to  find  en- 
joyment in  her  many  hobbies  and  with  her  two 
children,  Cheryl  and  Gregory,  and  her  hus- 
band Joe 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  )oin  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dottie  Marks  for  her  outstanding 
career  with  the  city  of  Antioch  and  to  wish  her 
the  very  best  m  her  retirement. 


February  20,  1990 


February  21,  1990 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHAN  YIN 
CHONG  FONG  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1990 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Chan  Ym  Chong  Fong  Association  in 
San  Francisco  on  February  18,  1990. 

The  association  was  founded  by  the  forefa- 
thers of  the  Chan  Ym  Chong  Fong  family  on 
April  25,  1940  During  the  18th  century,  new 
immigrants  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  uti- 
lized the  association  as  a  place  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  to  meet  acquaintances.  Such 
informal  gatherings  continue  to  prompt  ex- 
changes of  information  and  serve  as  a  vital 
communication  link  for  family  members. 

The  membership  of  the  Chan  Yin  Chong 
Fong  Association  includes  new  immigrants, 
and  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  generation 
Chinese  Their  professions  include  public 
school  pnncipals,  union  labors,  farmers,  trade 
merchants,  homemakers.  and  students.  The 
400  registered  members  do  not  pay  dues  and 
all  contributions  are  voluntary 

The  mam  activities  of  the  association  are 
the  annual  banquet  reunion  during  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year  celebration  m  February  and 
other  social  activities  within  the  Chinese  com- 
munity 

The  Chan  Ym  Chong  Fong  Association  con- 
tinues to  stress  the  importance  of  familial  ties 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Chinese  cul- 
ture m  the  Land  of  the  Gold  Mountain.  I  com- 
mend their  loyalty  to  their  homeland  and  to 


their  new  home  in  the  San   Francisco  Bay 
area. 


ENCOURAGING  NEGOTIATION 
BETWEEN  THE  CANADIAN  PA- 
CIFIC AND  CONRAIL 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1990 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Northeast,  I  have  been 
following  the  developments  surrounding  the 
sale  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  with 
great  interest.  The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  has 
accepted  a  bid  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, which  is  currently  funding  operations  on 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Canadian  Pacific's 
bid,  however.  Is  contingent  upon  obtaining 
trackage  rights  from  Conrail  to  Hagerstown, 
MD. 

While  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
become  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  it 
IS  quite  appropnate  that  I  point  out  the  stake 
which  New  York  State  has  in  seeing  that  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  is  acquired  and  operated 
by  a  responsible  purchaser.  Continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  means  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  services  and  jobs  and  reve- 
nues that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  provides 
and  are  so  important  to  our  communities. 

Canadian  Pacific  is  obviously  a  viable  candi- 
date and  one  which  I  would  like  to  see  remain 
in  the  bidding  process.  That's  why  I  would  like 
to  encourage  Conrail  to  enter  into  meaningful 
discussions  with  Canadian  Pacific  in  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  this  healthy  contender  for 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

I  am  not  asking  that  Conrail  make  conces- 
sions which  would  harm  the  railroad.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  like  to  think  that  discus- 
sions with  Canadian  Pacific  might  lead  to  a 
solution  which  would  benefit  all,  perhaps  most 
importantly  to  me,  the  people  of  New  York, 
who  have  always  counted  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad  to  be  there  when  they  need 
it. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFerf/ie«day,  February  21,  1990 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 
February  20.  1990. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  Wednesday,  February  21,  1990. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  James  Lyons,  pastor, 
St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Volo,  IL,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Happy  are  the  undefiled  in  the  way 
who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.— 
Psalm  119:1. 

O  Loving  Lord,  remove  from  our 
hearts  every  selfish  temptation  to  ava- 
rice and  greed  that  may  darken  our 
minds  and  dull  our  sense  of  justice. 

We  pray  that  the  laws  passed  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  will 
always  mirror  and  reflect  Your  eternal 
justice,  Your  eternal  love,  and  Your 
eternal  peace.  We  ask  that  You  give 
our  Representatives  the  grace,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  fortitude  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  light  and  warmth  of 
Your  divine  law  as  expressed  in  their 
consciences. 

May  Your  holy  will  always  be  done 
on  Earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 

May  God  bless  all  of  you.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  Members  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

Mr.  JAMES  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Lundregan,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  150.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  an  alien  who  dies  while  serving  on 
active-duty  with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities 
to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  lime  of  the  alien's  death:  and 

H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 


REV.  JAMES  LYONS,  PASTOR.  ST. 
PETER'S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  VOLO.  IL 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
James  Lyons  is  the  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Volo— in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  He  has  been  pastor  at 
St.  Peter's  for  the  past  6  years. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  there,  he 
teaches  theology  at  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Lake  Seminary  in  Mundelein.  IL.  He 
was  ordained  in  1951  at  Mundelein. 

His  theology  courses  center  around 
the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Cardinal  John  H.  Newman. 

A  native  Chicagoan,  Father  Lyons 
served  as  chaplain  of  St.  George's  and 
Palos  Community  Hospitals.  He  was 
an  associate  pastor  at  the  parishes  of 
Sacred  Heart  in  Hubbard  Woods.  St. 
Gertrude's  on  Chicago's  north  side, 
and  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  on  the 
city's  south  side. 

Father  Lyons  is  very  active  in  the 
prolife  movement. 

He  has  been  a  participant  and  leader 
in  the  Great  Books  Program,  dealing 
with  adult  education. 

He  is  very  concerned  about  the  need 
for  strong  international  laws  and  an 
international  community  to  prevent 
wars. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  privilege  to 
have  Father  Lyons  give  the  opening 
prayer  at  today's  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  I  know  that 
Congressman  Henry  Hyde,  a  good 
friend  of  Father  Lyons,  too,  wishes 
him  the  very  best  in  his  religious  en- 
deavors. 

I  might  add  one  other  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Volo,  IL,  is  a  very  small  com- 
munity, but  it  has  one  of  the  biggest 
hearts  in  my  district  and  it  focuses 


around  the  work  of  Father  Lyons  of 
St.  Peter's. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  during  the  joint 
meeting  to  receive  His  Excellency 
Vaclav  Havel,  only  the  doors  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 
February  20.  1990 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

TTie    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  While  House  at 
2:47  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  February  20.  1990  said 
to  contain   a  message   from   the  President 
waiving   the  application  of  certain  subsec- 
tions of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  regard 
to  Czechoslovakia. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donnald  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  TRADE 
PROVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA-MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  101-151) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  20,  1990, 
at  pageS1252.) 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1990.  the 
House  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  C  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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February  21,  1990 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
VACLAV  HAVEL.  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  His  Excel- 
lency Vaclav  Havel  into  the  Chamber. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]; 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI: 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

BONIOR], 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

HOYi»]: 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

SOLARZ]; 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]; 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]; 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOBcriELo]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]; 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards];  and 

The  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Ms.  Schneider]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  His 
Excellency  Vaclav  Havel  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]; 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]; 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs]; 

The   Senator 
Biden]; 

The    Senator 
BincPERs]; 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]; 

The    Senator 
Simon]; 

The    Senator 
Dole]; 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr 
SiicpsoN]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Cochran]; 
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from    Delaware    [Mr. 
from    Arkansas    [Mr. 


from     Illinois     [Mr. 
from     Kansas     [Mr. 


[Mr. 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]; 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Boschwitz];  and 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  11  o'clock  and  8  minutes  a.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. 

The  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising,] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  personal 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  His  Excel- 
lency Vaclav  Havel,  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


the 


ADDRESS  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
VACLAV  HAVEL,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIAL- 
IST REPUBLIC 

(The  following  address  was  delivered 
in  Czech,  with  a  simultaneous  transla- 
tion in  English.) 

President  HAVEL.  Dear  Mr.  Speak- 
er, dear  Mr.  President,  dear  Senators, 
and  Members  of  the  House,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

My  advisers  advised  me  to  speak  on 
this  important  occasion  in  Czech.  I 
don't  know  why.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
you  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sounds  of  my 
mother  tongue. 

The  last  time  they  arrested  me,  on 
October  27.  of  last  year,  I  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  for  2  days  or  2  years. 

Exactly  1  month  later,  when  the 
rock  musician  Michael  Kocab  told  me 
that  I  would  probably  be  proposed  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  his  usual  jokes. 

On  the  10th  of  December  1989,  when 
my  actor  friend  Jiri  Bartoska,  in  the 
name  of  the  Civic  Forum,  nominated 
me  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  I  thought  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  the  Par- 


liament  we   had   inherited   from 
previous  regime  would  elect  me. 

Nineteen  days  later,  when  I  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  my 
country,  I  had  no  idea  that  in  2 
months  later  I  would  be  speaking  in 
front  of  this  famous  and  powerful  as- 
sembly, and  that  what  I  say  would  be 
heard  by  millions  of  people  who  have 
never  heard  of  me  and  that  hundreds 
of  politicians  and  political  scientists 
would  study  every  word  I  say. 

When  they  arrested  me  on  October 
27.  I  was  living  in  a  country  ruled  by 
the  most  conservative  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  and  our  society 
slumbered  beneath  the  pall  of  a  totali- 
tarian system.  Today,  less  than  4 
months  later,  I  am  speaking  to  you  as 
the  representative  of  a  country  that 
has  set  out  on  the  road  to  democracy, 
a  country  where  there  is  complete 
freedom  of  speech,  which  is  getting 
ready  for  free  elections,  and  which 
wants  to  create  a  prosperous  market 
economy  and  its  own  foreign  policy. 
It  is  all  very  extraordinary. 
But  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak 
for  myself  or  my  feelings,  or  merely  to 
talk  about  my  own  country.  I  have 
used  this  small  example  of  something 
I  know  well,  to  illustrate  something 
general  and  important. 

We  are  living  in  very  extraordinary 
times.  The  human  face  of  the  world  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  none  of  the 
familiar  political  speedometers  are 
adequate. 

We  playwrights,  who  have  to  cram  a 
whole  human  life  or  an  entire  histori- 
cal era  in  a  2-hour  play,  can  scarcely 
understand  this  rapidity  ourselves. 
And  if  it  gives  us  trouble,  think  of  the 
trouble  it  must  give  to  political  scien- 
tists, who  spend  their  whole  lives 
studying  the  realm  of  the  probable. 
And  have  even  less  experience  with 
the  realm  of  the  improbable  than  us, 
the  playwrights. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  think 
the  velocity  of  the  changes  in  my 
country,  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  of  course  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  has  made  such  a  signifi- 
cant impression  on  the  face  of  the 
world  today,  and  why  it  concerns  the 
fate  of  us  all,  including  you  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  like  to  look  at  this,  first 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  and 
then  from  a  point  of  view  that  we 
might  call  philosophical. 

Twice  in  this  century,  the  world  has 
been  threatened  by  a  catastrophe: 
twice  this  catastrophe  was  born  in 
Europe,  and  twice  you  Americans, 
along  with  others,  were  called  upon  to 
save  Europe,  the  whole  world  and 
yourselves.  The  first  rescue  mission— 
among  other  things— provided  signifi- 
cant help  to  us  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

Thanks  to  the  great  support  of  your 
President  Wilson,  our  first  President, 
Tomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  could  found 
our    modern    independent    state.    He 


founded  it,  as  you  know,  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  the  United  States 
of  America  had  been  founded,  as  Ma- 
saryk's  manuscripts  held  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  testify. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
made  enormous  strides.  It  became  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  Earth,  and  it 
understood  the  responsibility  that 
flowed  from  this.  Proof  of  this  are  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  young 
citizens  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
liberation  of  Europe,  and  the  graves  of 
American  airmen  and  soldiers  on 
Czechoslovak  soil. 

But  something  else  was  happening 
as  well:  the  Soviet  Union  appeared, 
grew,  and  transformed  the  enormous 
sacrifices  of  its  people  suffering  under 
totalitarian  rule,  into  a  strength  that, 
after  World  War  II,  made  it  the 
second  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  country  that  rightly 
gave  people  nightmares,  because  no 
one  knew  what  would  occur  to  its 
rulers  next  and  what  country  they 
would  decide  to  conquer  and  drag  into 
their  sphere  of  influence,  as  it  is  called 
in  political  language. 

All  of  this  taught  us  to  see  the  world 
in  bipolar  terms,  as  two  enormous 
forces,  one  a  defender  of  freedom,  the 
other  a  source  of  nightmares.  Europe 
became  the  point  of  friction  between 
these  two  powers  and  thus  it  turned 
into  a  single  enormous  arsenal  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  this  process,  one 
half  of  the  arsenal  became  part  of 
that  nightmarish  power,  while  the 
other— the  free  part— bordering  on  the 
ocean  and  having  no  wish  to  be  driven 
into  it,  was  compelled,  together  with 
you,  to  build  a  complicated  security 
system,  to  which  we  probably  owe  the 
fact  that  we  still  exist. 

So  you  may  have  contributed  to  the 
salvation  of  us  Europeans,  of  the 
world  and  thus  of  yourselves  for  a 
third  time:  you  have  helped  us  to  sur- 
vive until  today— without  a  hot  war 
this  time— but  merely  a  cold  one. 

And  now  what  is  happening  is  hap- 
pening: the  totalitarian  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  most  of  its  satel- 
lites is  breaking  down  and  our  nations 
are  looking  for  a  way  to  democracy 
and  independence.  The  first  act  in  this 
remarkable  drama  began  when  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  those  around  him, 
faced  with  the  sad  reality  of  their 
country,  initiated  their  policy  of  "per- 
estroika."  Obviously  they  had  no  idea 
either  what  they  were  setting  in 
motion  or  how  rapidly  events  would 
unfold.  We  knew  a  lot  about  the  enor- 
mous number  of  growing  problems 
that  slumbered  beneath  the  honeyed, 
unchanging  mask  of  socialism.  But  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  knew  how  little 
it  would  take  for  these  problems  to 
manifest  themselves  in  all  their  enor- 
mity, and  for  the  longings  of  these  na- 
tions to  emerge  in  all  their  strength. 
The  mask  fell  away  so  rapidly  that,  in 


the  flood  of  work,  we  have  literally  no 
time  even  to  be  astonished. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the 
world  in  the  long  run?  Obviously  a 
number  of  things.  This  is.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  a  historically  irreversible 
process,  and  as  a  result  Europe  will 
begin  again  to  seek  its  own  identity 
without  being  compelled  to  be  a  divid- 
ed armory  any  longer.  Perhaps  this 
will  create  the  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  your  boys  will  no  longer  have  to 
stand  on  guard  for  freedom  in  Europe, 
or  come  to  our  rescue,  because  Europe 
will  at  last  be  able  to  stand  guard  over 
itself.  But  that  is  still  not  the  most  im- 
portant thing:  the  main  thing  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  these  revolutionary 
changes  will  enable  us  to  escape  from 
the  rather  antiquated  straitjacket  of 
this  bipolar  view  of  the  world,  and  to 
enter  at  last  into  an  era  of  multipolar- 
ity.  That  is,  into  an  era  in  which  all  of 
us— large  and  small— former  slaves  and 
former  masters— will  be  able  to  create 
what  your  great  President  Lincoln 
called  the  family  of  man.  Can  you 
imagine  what  a  relief  this  would  be  to 
that  part  of  the  world  which  for  some 
reason  is  called  the  Third  World,  even 
though  it  is  the  largest? 

I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  simply 
to  generalize,  so  let  me  be  specific: 

First,  as  you  certainly  know,  most  of 
the  big  wars  and  other  conflagrations 
over  the  centuries  have  traditionally 
begun  and  ended  on  the  territory  of 
modern  Czechoslovakia,  or  else  they 
were  somehow  related  to  that  area. 
Let  the  Second  World  War  stand  as 
the  most  recent  example.  This  is  un- 
derstandable: whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  located  in  the  very  heart  of 
Europe,  and  thanks  to  this,  we  have 
no  view  of  the  sea,  and  no  real  navy.  I 
mention  this  because  political  stability 
in  our  country  has  traditionally  been 
important  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 
This  is  still  true  today.  Our  govern- 
ment of  national  understanding,  our 
present  Federal  Assembly,  the  other 
bodies  of  the  state  and  I  myself  will 
personally  guarantee  this  stability 
until  we  hold  free  elections,  plaruied 
for  June.  We  understand  the  terribly 
complex  reasons,  domestic  political 
reasons  above  all,  why  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  withdraw  its  troops 
from  our  territory  as  quickly  as  they 
arrived  in  1968.  We  understand  that 
the  arsenals  built  there  over  the  past 
20  years  cannot  be  dismantled  and  re- 
moved overnight.  Nevertheless,  in  our 
bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  like  to  have  as  many 
Soviet  units  as  possible  moved  out  of 
our  country  before  the  elections,  in 
the  interests  of  political  stability.  The 
more  successful  our  negotiations,  the 
more  those  who  are  elected  in  our 
places  will  be  able  to  guarantee  politi- 
cal stability  in  our  country  even  after 
the  elections. 

Second,  I  often  hear  the  question: 
How  can  the  United  States  of  America 


help  us  today?  My  reply  is  as  paradox- 
ical as  the  whole  of  my  life  has  been: 
You  can  help  us  most  of  all  if  you  help 
the  Soviet  Union  on  its  irreversible, 
but  immensely  complicated  road  to  de- 
mocracy. It  is  far  more  complicated 
than  the  road  open  to  its  former  Euro- 
pean satellites.  You  yourselves  know 
best  how  to  support,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  nonviolent  evolution  of  this 
enormous,  multinational  body  politic 
toward  democracy  and  autonomy  for 
all  of  its  peoples.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
fitting  for  me  to  offer  you  any  advice. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  sooner,  the 
more  quickly,  and  the  more  peacefully 
the  Soviet  Union  begins  to  move  along 
the  road  toward  genuine  political  plu- 
ralism, respect  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tions to  their  own  integrity  and  to  a 
working— that  is  a  market— economy, 
the  better  it  will  be,  not  just  for 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  And  the  sooner  you  yourselves 
will  be  able  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
the  military  budget  borne  by  the 
American  people.  To  put  it  metaphori- 
cally: The  millions  you  give  to  the 
East  today  will  soon  return  to  you  in 
the  form  of  billions  in  savings. 

Third,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Czech 
writer  Vaclav  Havel  wishes  to  dissolve 
the  Warsaw  Pact  tomorrow  and  then 
NATO  the  day  after  that,  as  some 
eager  journalists  have  wTitten.  Vaclav 
Havel  merely  thinks  what  he  has  al- 
ready said  here,  that  for  another  hun- 
dred years,  American  soldiers 
shouldn't  have  to  be  separated  from 
their  mothers  just  because  Europe  is 
incapable  of  being  a  guarantor  of 
world  peace,  which  it  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  make  some  amends,  at  least, 
for  having  given  the  world  two  world 
wars.  Sooner  or  later  Europe  must  re- 
cover and  come  into  its  own,  and 
decide  for  itself  how  many  of  whose 
soldiers  it  needs  so  that  its  own  securi- 
ty, and  all  the  wider  implications  of 
that  security,  may  radiate  peace  into 
the  whole  world.  Vaclav  Havel  cannot 
make  decisions  about  things  that  are 
not  proper  for  him  to  decide.  He  is 
merely  putting  in  a  good  word  for  gen- 
uine peace,  and  for  achieving  it  quick- 
ly. 

Fourth,  Czechoslovakia  thinks  that 
the  planned  summit  conference  of 
countries  participating  in  the  Helsinki 
process  should  take  place  soon,  and 
that  in  addition  to  what  it  wants  to  ac- 
complish, it  should  aim  to  hold  the  so- 
called  Helsinki  II  conference  earlier 
than  1992,  as  originally  planned. 
Above  all,  we  feel  it  could  be  some- 
thing far  more  significant  than  has  so 
far  seemed  possible.  We  think  that 
Helsinki  II  should  become  something 
equivalent  to  the  European  peace  con- 
ference, which  has  not  yet  been  held; 
one  that  would  finally  put  a  formal 
end  to  the  Second  World  War  and  all 
its  unhappy  consequences.  Such  a  con- 
ference would  officially  bring  a  future 
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democratic  Germany,  in  the  process  of 
unifying  itself,  into  a  new  pan-Europe- 
an structure  which  could  decide  about 
its  own  security  system.  This  system 
would  naturally  require  some  connec- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  globe  we 
might  label  the  "Helsinki"  part, 
stretching  westward  from  Vladiovos- 
tok  all  the  way  to  Alaska.  The  borders 
of  the  European  states,  which  by  the 
way  should  become  gradually  less  im- 
portant, should  finally  be  legally  guar- 
anteed by  a  common,  regular  treaty.  It 
should  be  more  than  obvious  that  the 
basis  for  such  a  treaty  would  have  to 
be  general  respect  for  human  rights, 
genuine  political  pluralism  and  genu- 
inely free  elections. 

Fifth,  naturally  we  welcome  the  ini- 
tiative of  President  Bush,  which  was 
essentially  accepted  by  Mr.  Gorbachev 
as  well,  according  to  which  the 
number  of  American  and  Soviet  troops 
in  Europe  should  be  radically  reduced. 
It  is  a  magnificent  shot  in  the  arm  for 
the  Vienna  disarmament  talks  and  cre- 
ates favorable  conditions  not  only  for 
our  own  efforts  to  achieve  the  quick- 
est possible  departure  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia,  but  indirectly  as 
well  for  our  own  intention  to  make 
considerable  cuts  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Army,  which  is  disproportionately 
large  in  relation  to  our  population.  If 
Czechoslovakia  were  forced  to  defend 
itself  against  anyone,  which  we  hope 
will  not  happen,  then  it  will  be  capable 
of  doing  so  with  a  considerably  smaller 
army,  because  this  time  its  defense 
would  be— not  only  after  decades  but 
after  even  centuries— supported  by  the 
common  and  indivisible  will  of  both  its 
nations  and  its  leadership.  Our  free- 
dom, independence,  and  our  newborn 
democracy  have  been  purchased  at 
great  cost,  and  we  shall  not  surrender 
them.  For  the  sake  of  order,  I  should 
add  that  whatever  steps  we  take  are 
not  intended  to  complicate  the  Vienna 
disarmament  talks,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  facilitate  them. 

Sixth,  Czechoslovakia  is  returning  to 
Europe.  In  the  general  interest  and  in 
its  own  interest  as  well,  it  wants  to  co- 
ordinate this  return— both  politically 
and  economically— with  the  other  re- 
turnees, which  means,  above  all,  with 
its  neighbors  the  Poles  and  the  Hun- 
garians. We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
coordinate  these  returns.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  doing  what  we  can 
so  that  Europe  will  be  capable  of 
really  accepting  us,  its  wayward  chil- 
dren. Which  means  that  it  may  open 
itself  to  us,  and  may  begin  to  trans- 
form its  structures— which  are  formal- 
ly European  but  de  facto  Western  Eu- 
ropean—in that  direction,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  not  be  to  its  detri- 
ment, but  rather  to  its  advantage. 

Seventh,  I  have  already  said  this  in 
our  parliament,  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it  here,  in  this  Congress,  which 
is  architecturally  far  more  attractive: 
for    many    years.    Czechoslovakia— as 
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someone's  meaningless  satellite— has 
refused  to  face  up  honestly  to  its  core- 
sponsibility  for  the  world.  It  has  a  lot 
to  make  up  for.  If  I  dwell  on  this  and 
so  many  important  things,  it  is  only 
because  I  feel— along  with  my  fellow 
citizens— a  sense  of  culpability  for  our 
former  reprehensible  passivity,  and  a 
rather  ordinary  sense  of  indebtedness. 

Eighth,  we  are  of  course  delighted 
that  your  country  is  so  readily  lending 
its  support  to  our  fresh  efforts  to 
renew  democracy.  Both  our  peoples 
were  deeply  moved  by  the  generous 
offers  made  a  few  days  ago  in  Prague 
at  the  Charles  University,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe,  by  your  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  James  Baker.  We  are  ready 
to  sit  down  and  talk  about  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I've  only  been 
president  for  2  months  and  I  haven't 
attended  any  schools  for  presidents. 
My  only  school  was  life  itself.  There- 
fore I  don't  want  to  burden  you  any 
longer  with  my  political  thoughts,  but 
instead  I  will  move  on  to  an  area  that 
is  more  familiar  to  me,  to  what  I 
would  call  the  philosophical  aspect  of 
those  changes  that  still  concern  every- 
one, although  they  are  taking  place  in 
our  corner  of  the  world. 

As  long  as  people  are  people,  democ- 
racy in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  will 
always  be  no  more  than  an  ideal;  one 
may  approach  it  as  one  would  a  hori- 
zon, in  ways  that  may  be  better  or 
worse,  but  it  can  never  be  fully  at- 
tained. In  this  sense  you  too  are 
merely  approaching  democracy.  You 
have  thousands  of  problems  of  all 
kinds,  as  other  countries  do.  But  you 
have  one  great  advantage:  You  have 
been  approaching  democracy  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  200  years,  and 
your  journey  toward  the  horizon  has 
never  been  disrupted  by  a  totalitarian 
system.  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  despite 
their  humanistic  traditions  that  go 
back  to  the  first  millennium,  have  ap- 
proached democracy  for  a  mere  20 
years,  between  the  two  world  wars, 
and  now  for  the  3 '2  months  since  the 
17th  of  November  of  last  year. 

The  advantage  that  you  have  over  us 
is  obvious  at  once. 

The  Communist  type  of  totalitarian 
system  has  left  both  our  nations, 
Czechs  and  Slovaks— as  it  has  all  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  countries  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
jugated in  its  time— a  legacy  of  count- 
less dead,  an  infinite  spectrum  of 
human  suffering,  profound  economic 
decline,  and  above  all  enormous 
human  humiliation.  It  has  brought  us 
horrors  that  fortunately  you  have  not 
known. 

At  the  same  time,  however— uninten- 
tionally, of  course— it  has  given  us 
something  positive:  a  special  capacity 
to  look,  from  time  to  time,  somewhat 
further  than  someone  who  has  not  un- 
dergone this  bitter  experience.  A 
person  who  cannot  move  and  live  a 
somewhat  normal   life  because  he  is 


pinned  under  a  boulder  has  more  time 
to  think  about  his  hopes  than  some- 
one who  is  not  trapped  that  way. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  this:  we 
must  all  learn  many  things  from  you, 
from  how  to  educate  our  offspring, 
how  to  elect  our  representatives,  all 
the  way  to  how  to  organize  our  eco- 
nomic life  so  that  it  will  lead  to  pros- 
perity and  not  to  poverty.  But  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  merely  assistance 
from  the  well-educated,  the  powerful 
and  the  wealthy  to  someone  who  has 
nothing  and  therefore  has  nothing  to 
offer  in  return. 

We  too  can  offer  something  to  you: 
our  experience  and  the  knowledge 
that  has  come  from  it. 

This  is  a  subject  for  books,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  written  and 
many  of  which  have  yet  to  be  written. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a 
single  idea. 

The  specific  experience  I'm  talking 
about  has  given  me  one  great  certain- 
ty: Consciousness  precedes  Being,  and 
not  the  other  way  around,  as  the 
Marxists  claim. 

For  this  reason,  the  salvation  of  this 
human  world  lies  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  human  heart,  in  the  human  power 
to  reflect,  in  human  meekness  and  in 
human  responsibility. 

Without  a  global  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  human  consciousness,  noth- 
ing will  change  for  the  better  in  the 
sphere  of  our  Being  as  humans,  and 
the  catastrophe  toward  which  this 
world  is  headed,  be  it  ecological,  social, 
demographic  or  a  general  breakdown 
of  civilization,  will  be  unavoidable.  If 
we  are  no  longer  threatened  by  world 
war,  or  by  the  danger  that  the  absurd 
mountains  of  accumulated  nuclear 
weapons  might  blow  up  the  world,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  definitive- 
ly won.  We  are  in  fact  far  from  the 
final  victory. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  that 
"family  of  man";  in  fact,  we  seem  to  be 
receding  from  the  ideal  rather  than 
drawing  closer  to  it.  Interests  of  all 
kinds:  personal,  selfish,  state,  national, 
group  and,  if  you  like,  company  inter- 
ests still  considerably  outweigh  genu- 
inely common  and  global  interests.  We 
are  still  under  the  sway  of  the  destruc- 
tive and  vain  belief  that  man  is  the 
pinnacle  of  creation,  and  not  just  a 
part  of  it,  and  that  therefore  every- 
thing is  permitted.  There  are  still 
many  who  say  they  are  concerned  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  cause, 
while  they  are  demonstrably  out  for 
themselves  and  not  for  the  cause  at 
all.  We  are  still  destroying  the  planet 
that  was  entrusted  to  us,  and  its  envi- 
ronment. We  still  close  our  eyes  to  the 
growing  social,  ethnic  and  cultural 
conflicts  in  the  world.  From  time  to 
time  we  say  that  the  anonymous  me- 
gamachinery  we  have  created  for  our- 
selves no  longer  serves  us,  but  rather 


has  enslaved  us,  yet  we  still  fail  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

In  other  words,  we  still  don't  know 
how  to  put  morality  ahead  of  politics, 
science  and  economics.  We  are  still  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  the 
only  genuine  backbone  of  all  our  ac- 
tions—if they  are  to  be  moral— is  re- 
sponsibility. Responsibility  to  some- 
thing higher  than  my  family,  my 
country,  my  company,  my  success.  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  order  of  Being, 
where  all  our  actions  are  indelibly  re- 
corded and  where,  and  only  where, 
they  will  be  properly  judged. 

The  interpreter  or  mediator  between 
us  and  this  higher  authority  is  what  is 
traditionally  referred  to  as  human 
conscience. 

If  I  subordinate  my  political  behav- 
ior to  this  imperative  mediated  to  me 
by  my  conscience,  I  can't  go  far  wrong. 
If  on  the  contrary  I  were  not  guided 
by  this  voice,  not  even  10  presidential 
schools  with  2,000  of  the  best  political 
scientists  in  the  world  could  help  me. 

This  is  why  I  ultimately  decided- 
after  resisting  for  a  long  time— to 
accept  the  burden  of  political  responsi- 
bility. 

I  am  not  the  first,  nor  will  I  be  the 
last,  intellectual  to  do  this.  On  the 
contrary,  my  feeling  is  that  there  will 
be  more  and  more  of  them  all  the 
time.  If  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in 
human  consciousness,  then  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  intellectuals  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever avoiding  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  world  and  hiding  their 
distaste  for  politics  under  an  alleged 
need  to  be  independent. 

It  is  easy  to  have  independence  in 
your  program  and  then  leave  others  to 
carry  that  program  out.  If  everyone 
thought  that  way,  pretty  soon  no  one 
would  be  independent. 

I  think  that  you  Americans  should 
understand  this  way  of  thinking. 
Wasn't  it  the  best  minds  of  your  coun- 
try, people  you  could  call  intellectuals, 
who  wrote  your  famous  Declaration  of 
Independence,  your  Bill  of  Human 
Rights  and  your  Constitution  and 
who — above  all— took  upon  themselves 
the  practical  responsibility  for  putting 
them  into  practice?  The  worker  from 
Branik  in  Prague  that  your  President 
referred  to  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  this  year  is  far  from  being  the 
only  person  in  Czechoslovakia,  let 
alone  in  the  world,  to  be  inspired  by 
those  great  documents.  They  inspire 
us  all.  They  inspire  us  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  over  200  years  old.  They 
inspire  us  to  be  citizens. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that, 
"Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men  deriving  their  just  Powers  from 
the  Consent  of  the  Governed,"  it  was  a 
simple  and  important  act  of  the 
human  spirit. 

What  gave  meaning  to  that  act,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  the  author 
backed  it  up  with  his  life.  It  was  not 
just  his  words,  it  was  his  deeds  as  well. 


I  will  end  where  I  began:  history  has 
accelerated.  I  believe  that  once  again, 
it  will  be  the  human  mind  that  will 
notice  this  acceleration,  give  it  a  name, 
and  transform  those  words  into  deeds. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m. 
the  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  12  o'clock  and  18 
minutes  p.m..  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  at 
1  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  WAVE  OF  FREEDOM  PAT- 
TERNED AFTER  FOUNDING  FA- 
THERS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom's 
bell  rang  today  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  If  we  might  refer  to  Vaclav 
Havel  as  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Czechoslovakia,  we  would  be  correct. 
This  poet-playright-philosopher  F»resi- 
dent  of  Czechoslovakia  spoke  of  the 
values  of  free  peoples. 

He  spoke  of  the  values  that  our 
American  forefathers  spread  before 
the  world  and  before  our  own  country. 
President  Havel  thanked  us  all  for  the 


young  men,  the  young  women,  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  who  made  sacri- 
fices to  preserve  and  protect  freedom. 

He  talked  about  Woodrow  Wilson, 
that  President  who  during  the  first 
World  War  led  America  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Perhaps  he 
failed  in  the  effort  to  make  it  safe  for 
democracy,  but  President  Wilson  did 
in  fact  spread  the  idea  of  democracy 
that  Jefferson  had  so  eloquently  ar- 
ticulated. 

And  it  was  President  Truman  who, 
after  the  Second  World  War,  said  that 
we  will  stand  and  defend  freedom, 
that  we  will  not  allow  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  be  spread  across  Europe. 

It  was  that  courage  and  that  leader- 
ship from  Jefferson.  Wilson,  and 
Truman  that  has  stood  democracy  and 
freedom  in  good  stead  and  led  to  Presi- 
dent Havel's  speech  today. 

John  Kermedy  went  to  Berlin  and 
he  said.  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner"  and 
identified  every  American  with  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  the  human 
values  of  which  F>resident  Havel  spoke 
today. 


THE  INSPIRATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  HAVEL'S  WORDS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
were  privileged  in  this  exalted  hall  to 
listen  to  one  of  the  great  moral  leaders 
of  our  time,  Vaclav  Havel,  the  quiet 
playwright,  the  citizen  leader,  the 
President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

His  message  was  inspired  as  he  de- 
scribed for  us  these  "extraordinary 
times  •  •  •  which  leave  us  no  time 
even  to  be  astonished.  " 

The  sweet  sounds  of  his  mother 
tongue  were  sweet  sounds  indeed.  Not 
only  did  he  lift  our  collective  spirits  on 
what  public  service  should  be  all 
about,  he  reached  an  even  higher 
plane,  in  my  opinion. 

In  all  of  those  sweet  sounds,  there 
was  not  one  request  for  money  for  his 
own  nation.  It  is  like  a  revolution 
within  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  32  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
heard  many  addresses  before  joint  ses- 
sions. But  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
inspiring  and  powerful  one  than  we 
heard  today.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  our  own  Founding  Fa- 
thers. There  was  a  reverence  in  this 
room,  I  don't  know  how  else  to  de- 
scribe it. 

With  leadership  like  Vaclav  Havel, 
we  can  look  ahead  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  a  better,  more  moral  world 
in  our  future. 


UM 
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FREEDOM  PREVAILS.  A  GREAT 
MOMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

<Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Vaclav  Havel's  visit  to  the  Congress 
this  morning,  was  a  great  moment  for 
democracy.  For  the  first  time  in  dec- 
ades, Czechoslovakia  is  no  longer  a 
victim  of  tyranny,  but  one  of  Europe's 
newest  democracies;  its  leader,  no 
longer  a  despot,  but  the  elected  choice 
of  the  people. 

As  we  celebrate  what  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  have  accomplished,  it 
is  also  appropriate  to  recognize  and 
honor  those  Americans  whose  leader 
ship  helped  keep  the  dream  of  democ- 
racy alive  during  the  dark  years  of  op- 
pression throughout  Eastern  Europe: 

President  Harry  Truman,  who 
moved  quickly  to  plant  democracy's 
flag  in  the  rubble  of  Europe  after 
World  War  IL  with  the  Marshall  plan. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  in- 
spired a  new  generation  of  lovers  of 
freedom  with  his  historic  speech  at 
the  Berlin  Wall; 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  made 
respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
a  major  concern  and  value  in  U.S.  for 
eign  policy. 

While  the  names  I  have  mentioned 
here  are  Democrats.  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  our  efforts  were 
partisan.  Far  from  it. 

Presidents  from  both  parties  sup- 
ported and  worked  to  strengthen 
NATO,  to  secure  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  Helsinki  process,  and  made  count- 
less other  important  contributions 
over  the  years. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  as  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  most  important 
contribution  was  made  by  the  people. 
It  was  the  American  people  who  sup 
ported  and  paid  for  Harry  Truman's 
Marshall  plan;  it  was  the  American 
spirit  President  Kennedy  expressed  at 
the  Berlin  Wall;  and  it  was  the  deeply 
held  values  of  the  American  people 
President  Carter  championed  in  his 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  democracy. 

And  it  is  a  great  day  for  the  Ameri 
can  people.  We  stood  with  freedom  in 
the   face  of  a  long,   cold,   and   bitter 
wind.  And  freedom  has  prevailed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HERMINE  BECK 
ETT  HANNA  ON  ESTABLISH 
MENT  OP  NATIONAL  GRAND 
PARENTS  DAY 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual, a  woman  who  has  dedicated 
her  life  to  community  service.  Her- 
mine    Beckett    Hanna    has    spent    30 


years  of  her  life  enriching  the  lives  of 
senior  citizens  and  gaining  recognition 
for  grandparents. 

As  a  result  of  her  continued  efforts 
over  those  years,  grandparents  have 
had  a  day  to  call  their  own.  As  you 
know,  National  Grandparents  Day  has 
been  celebrated  every  year  since  1979. 
Hermine's  efforts  have  touched  thou- 
sands of  seniors,  including  two  distin- 
guished former  Members  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  William  F. 
Walsh  and  the  late  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper,  who  were  with  Hermine  as  she 
began  her  endeavor  in  1961. 

Building  on  a  theme  that  is  gaining 
momentum  in  the  United  States,  Her- 
mine has  directed  her  attention  to 
educating  the  young  in  our  communi- 
ty to  the  important  contributions 
senior  citizens  have  made,  and  to  the 
important  contributions  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  if  asked.  Hermine  urges 
the  young  to  adopt  a  grandparent,  not 
for  1  day  a  year,  not  for  material 
giving,  but  for  a  lifetime  of  experience 
and  caring  just  waiting  to  be  shared 
with  others. 

And  so,  my  fellow  colleagues.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  Hermine  to  your  at- 
tention for  her  important  role  in  the 
establishment  of  Grandparents  Day. 
Her  commitment  is  an  example  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  wish  her  well  in  bringing 
her  message  to  the  children  of  today, 
and  the  grandparents  of  tomorrow. 


□  1310 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleague  from  Vermont,  Representa- 
tive Peter  Smith,  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  address  current,  as  well  as 
future,  environmental  problems  in 
Lake  Champlain. 

As  the  sixth  largest  fresh  water  lake 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  an 
international  body  of  water,  the  eco- 
logical well-being  of  Lake  Champlain 
IS  important  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  alike.  Maintaining  its  recre- 
ational, social,  and  economic  assets  is 
important  to  the  surrounding  resi- 
dents, industrial  interests  and  govern- 
mental entities.  The  600-square-mile 
lake  is  suffering  environmental 
damage  from  point  as  well  nonpoint 
source  pollution.  Coordinated  manage- 
ment of  these  resources  is  imperative 
and  long  overdue. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
authorizes  $25  million  to  create  and 
implement  a  5-year  pollution  control 
and  restoration  program  for  Lake 
Champlain.  The  program  includes  a 
management  conference  to  coordinate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  action  in  the 


effort.  Identical  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  New 
York  Senators  D'Amato  and  Moyni- 
HAN  and  Vermont  Senators  Jeffords 
and  Leahy.  In  1988,  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  the  Canadian 
province  of  Quebec  entered  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  to 
conduct  cooperative  planning  and  re- 
search for  management,  protection, 
and  enhancement  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  its  environment.  Clearly,  this  is  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  address  environ- 
mental problems  which  will  not  re- 
solve themselves. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont have  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  restoring  the  environmen- 
tal integrity  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Federal  Government  must  now  lend 
its  assistance  in  this  important  endeav- 
or, as  it  has  for  other  water  resources 
vital  to  our  Nation.  We  must  protect 
all  of  our  waterways  from  environmen- 
tal damage,  and  Lake  Champlain  is  no 
exception.  It  deserves  our  ongoing  at- 
tention and  protection. 

We  cannot  delay  any  further.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  enact  into  law 
the  Lake  Champlain  Special  Designa- 
tion Act.  We  owe  it  to  current,  as  well 
as  future,  generations  of  Americans  to 
take  responsible  action  before  it  really 
is  too  late. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
WHO  RISKED  THEIR  LIVES  TO 
SAVE  OTHERS  IN  LOMA 
PRIETA  EARTHQUAKE 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1989,  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake struck  northern  California. 

On  February  24,  1990,  community 
leaders  from  throughout  my  home  of 
Santa  Clara  County  will  gather  to- 
gether in  a  special  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  risked  their  lives  to 
save  others. 

We  will  salute  the  brave  members  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  the 
California  Air  National  Guard  who 
rescued  the  injured  and  helped  hold 
our  communities  together  during  the 
crisis. 

We  will  salute  their  selflessness  and 
the  selflessness  of  their  colleagues  at 
Moffett  Field  Naval  Air  Station,  Oni- 
zuka  Air  Force  Base,  and  throughout 
the  South  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  witnessed  the  devas- 
tation of  the  earthquake  zone.  There 
were  many  acts  of  bravery  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  disaster.  But  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  contributions  of  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Air  National  Guard  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
Santa  Clara  County. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  PROTECTION 
BILL 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Chamber  legislation  that 
my  honorable  colleague  from  New- 
York,  Dave  OB.  Martin,  and  I  have 
introduced— the  Lake  Champlain  Spe- 
cial Designation  Act.  It  is  landmark 
legislation  that  is  badly  needed  to  pro- 
tect a  great  body  of  water  joining  our 
two  States  from  the  deadly  effects  of 
pollution. 

For  years  we  have  worried  about  the 
increasing  pressures  of  development  of 
this  beautiful  and  plentiful  resource, 
in  terms  of  fisheries  and  water  quality. 
Now.  with  passage  of  this  bill,  we  have 
the  chance  to  prevent  those  damages 
before  they  occur  while  cleaning  up 
the  effects  of  old  disasters. 

I  believe  this  is  a  model  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  seeks  to  establish  an  eco- 
logically sound  management  scheme, 
early  enough  in  the  game  to  ensure  a 
healthy  lake  well  into  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  two  delegations  for  working  to- 
gether in  protecting  Lake  Champlain. 
Using  this  bill  as  a  springboard,  future 
generations  of  Vermonters  and  New 
Yorkers  will  be  able  to  put  their 
strong  environmental  convictions  into 
practice,  and  save  this  lake  as  an  in- 
valuable natural  resource  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


out  our  tax  problems  by  straightening 
out  the  IRS  of  this  country. 
Think  about  it. 


A  THOUSAND  MORE  IRS 
AGENTS-FOR  WHAT? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
IRS  has  become  a  very  expensive  maid 
service  for  the  rich  of  this  country, 
and  they  are  not  a  very  good  one  at 
that.  They  have  testified  before  com- 
mittees that  they  need  1,000  new  col- 
lection agents  because  there  are  3,385 
Americans  that  owe  at  least  $1  million 
apiece  in  back  taxes. 

Think  about  that.  How  could  any- 
body who  lives  in  a  basement  apart- 
ment owe  the  Government  that  much 
money?  These  are  rich  people.  Now 
what  is  going  on  here? 

Congress  wants  tax  cuts  for  the  rich. 
For  what?  I  say.  "The  rich  ain't 
paying  any  taxes  anyway." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  with  the  1.000  new- 
agents?  Are  we  going  to  go  after  truck 
drivers?  Taxicab  drivers?  Teachers? 
Housewives?  Preachers?  Farmers? 
Even  Members  of  Congress  like  me? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
It.  Congress  should  start  straightening 


THE  25TH  ANNI'VTIRSARY  OF 
THE  DEATH  OF  MALCOLM  X 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
come  on  the  floor  on  this  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Malcolm  X, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood figures  in  human  history  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  misunder- 
stood as  it  relates  to  the  civil  rights 
movement.  He  was  not  a  passivist,  and 
he  was  controversial  and  challenging. 
Therefore  may  people  did  not  under- 
stand the  total  depth  of  his  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Malcolm  X's  real  mes- 
sage was  one  of  self-help,  education, 
economic  independence,  and  self-reli- 
ance. If  he  were  living  today,  I  suspect 
because  he  talked  about  the  pride  and 
dignity  that  should  be  exemplified  by 
those  who  are  African-Americans,  he 
would  be  appalled  to  discover  that 
there  were  more  African-American 
men  in  jails  than  in  colleges.  He  would 
certainly  be  appalled  to  discover  the 
scourge  of  drugs  that  has  swept  the 
communities.  Here  was  a  man  of  pride, 
dignity,  and  self-respect,  and.  after  his 
trip  to  Mecca,  he  came  back  and 
talked  about  an  inclusion  of  all  people 
and  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
all  people  to  exemplify  pride,  dignity, 
and  self-respect. 

So.  on  this,  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Malcolm  X.  we  salute  his 
widow.  Betty  Shabazz,  and  we  say  to 
the  memory  of  Malcolm.  "Thank  you 
for  your  legacy.  " 


and  interdiction  efforts,  the  strain  on 
the  Federal  courts  will  increase. 

Top  priority  must  go  to  the  areas 
where  the  drug  war  has  put  the  great- 
est demand  on  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  much-needed 
legislation. 


THE  EMERGENCY  FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF  1990 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  our  Nation  faces  a  critical  short- 
age of  Federal  judges.  Despite  the 
growing  workload  of  the  Federal 
courts.  Congress  has  not  created  any 
new  judgeships  since  1984. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Emer- 
gency Federal  Judgeship  Act,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  20  new  ju- 
dicial positions.  The  assignment  of 
these  positions  will  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  those  Federal  district  courts 
that  have  been  most  severely  impacted 
by  the  increase  in  drug  crime  related 
cases. 

Federal  courts  have  witnessed  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  number  of  criminal 
cases  filed,  particularly  those  related 
to  drug  felonies. 

As  we  commit  more  resources  and 
manpower   to   our  drug  enforcement 
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THE  TIRE  RECYCLING 
INCENTI'VES  ACT 

(Mr.  TORRES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  you 
aware  that  for  the  past  week  millions 
of  tires  have  burned  out  of  control  at 
an  Ontario.  Canada  tire  dump?  This  is 
an  environmental  catastrophe. 

Nearby  creeks  have  been  contami- 
nated by  the  chemical  waste-water 
running  from  the  mountains  of  burn- 
ing tires;  1.600  residents  have  been 
evacuated. 

Farmers  have  been  told  not  to  let 
their  livestock  drink  the  contaminated 
water  because  high  levels  of  benzene 
and  phenols  were  found  in  the  water. 
This  water  is  contaminated  at  levels 
thousands  of  times  higher  than  levels 
considered  safe.  Phenols  and  benzene 
cause  cancer  as  well  as  skin.  eye.  liver, 
kidney,  and  nervous  system  damage. 

Almost  50.000  gallons  of  oil  have 
been  skimmed  from  the  area.  Now.  the 
heavily  contaminated  oil  is  threaten- 
ing the  ground  water. 

Tire  piles  are  a  universal  problem. 
EPA  has  estimated  that  America  has 
2V2  to  3  billion  tires  stockpiled  all 
across  the  country.  And.  at  least  10  of 
these  tire  piles  catch  on  fire  each  year. 
One  tire  fire  alone,  in  Winchester,  VA, 
burned  out  of  control  for  8  months 
and  cost  almost  $5  million  to  control. 

Tire  piles  pose  a  serious  problem. 
Letting  these  tires  sit  around,  waiting 
to  catch  on  fire  Is  dangerous  and 
moreover  is  a  waste  of  a  valuable  re- 
source. 

Tires  can.  and  should  be  recycled 
into  useful  products,  like:  Rubber- 
modified  asphalt  for  road  construc- 
tion, or  tire  derived  fuel,  as  well  as  a 
host  of  other  useful  products.  Howev- 
er, recycling  Is  not  occurring  because 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are 
working  against  us. 

It  is  cheaper  to  throw  the  tire  on  to 
the  side  of  the  road  than  to  recycle 
the  tire  Into  the  road.  We  have  the 
power  to  change  the  market  for  recy- 
cled tire  products. 

Next  week,  along  with  32  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  will  Introduce  the  Tire  Recy- 
cling Incentives  Act.  In  order  to  give 
scrap  tires  a  positive  value  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  Tire  Recycling  Incentives  Act 
would  require  the  tire  manufacturer 
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to  guarantee  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  tires  manufactured  are  recycled. 

The  tire  manufacturer  could  achieve 
the  goal  by  using  reclaimed  rubber  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  tires  or  by 
purchasing  recycling  credits  from  a  li" 
censed  tire  recycler. 

By  instituting  this  system  we  will  ac- 
complish  the  twin  goals  of  reducing 
the  danger  from  the  tire  piles  and  in 
creasing  the  market  for  recycled  used 
tires. 

This  market  incentive  legislation 
will  also  be  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Wirth  and  Senator  Heinz. 
and  I  would  like  to  urge  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  as  well. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS  IN- 
VENTORY ACT 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  critical 
to  our  Nations  ability  to  respond  to 
major  natural  disasters.  Last  fall.  Hur- 
ricane Hugo  ripped  through  the  East- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  devastated 
northern  California  leaving  behind 
overwhelmed  State  and  local  emergen 
cy  responders  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  help. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  [FEMA],  whose  charter 
directs  it  to  provide  disaster  assistance, 
was  in  many  cases  unable  to  provide 
adequate  information  and  resources  to 
these  distressed  areas. 

When  I  toured  northern  California 
with  three  of  my  House  colleagues  and 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion, I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
FEMA  could  not  provide  local  emer- 
gency responders  with  a  comprehen- 
sive computerized  list  of  the  skilled 
personnel  and  critical  equipment 
which  could  be  used  for  time-sensitive 
urban  search  and  rescue  operations. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  offering  legis- 
lation which  will  specifically  direct 
FEMA  to  create  an  active  involvement 
of  the  people  and  resources  that  can 
be  made  available  to  local  emergency 
responders.  Giving  these  on-site  ex- 
perts the  ability  to  analyze  their  needs 
for  outside  assistance  will  permit 
PEMA  to  provide  faster  and  more  ben- 
eficial aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  already  has  29 
bipartisan  cosponsors.  For  most  emer- 
gencies, the  State  and  local  personnel 
have  the  training  and  equipment  nec- 
essary. For  more  serious  disasters. 
such  as  the  ones  we  saw  last  fall. 
FEMA  ought  to  be  prepared  to  step  iri 
and  provide  timely  and  thorough  as- 
sistance. 


PRESIDENT  HAVEL  AND  HUMAN 

RIGHTS 

•  Ms.   PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
number  of  our  previous  speakers  have 
mentioned  today,  we  had  the  great  ex- 
perience of  having  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  President  Havel,  ad- 
dress the  body.  His  speech  brought  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  their  feet  as 
he  stirred  us  with  his  remarks  about 
democracy  and  human  rights. 

Today  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's human  rights  report  on 
China  is  being  presented  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  reads  as 
an  indictment  of  Deng  Xiaoping.  It 
reads  as  a  description  of  a  massacre 
that  took  place  in  June  and  the  re- 
pression that  continues  and  has  inten- 
sified since  then.  These  two  events. 
President  Havel's  address  about  de- 
mocracy and  the  human  rights  report, 
are  related  not  only  by  their  timing 
before  the  House,  but  also  by  their  re- 
lationship to  principle. 

In  his  remarks.  President  Havel  said: 

If  I  .subordinate  my  political  behavior  to 
this  imperative  mediated  to  me  by  my  con- 
science. I  cant  go  far  wrong.  If  on  the  con- 
trary I  were  not  guided  by  this  voice,  not 
even  ten  presidential  .schools  with  two  thou- 
sand of  the  best  political  scientists  in  the 
world  could  help  me. 

When  the  House  voted  to  support 
the  Chinese  students,  it  brought 
honor  upon  this  House.  In  light  of 
President  Havel's  remarks,  I  wonder 
how  Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  students  can  explain  in 
conscience  their  vote  to  their  children, 
to  their  own  children. 

More  will  follow  on  the  human 
rights  report  when  Congress  comes 
into  session  next  week. 


February  21,  1990 


tions  in  government.  We  have  been 
mayors.  We  have  been  township  trust- 
ees. State  legislators,  and  the  rest.  I 
am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
are  well  over  2,000  township  trustees 
in  my  congressional  district  who  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  their  backs,  could 
blindfolded  do  a  better  job  of  directing 
this  city  than  the  city  council  of  D.C. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
experiment  in  home  rule  that  has 
proven  to  be  a  disaster  for  our  Nation 
be  terminated,  that  we  return  to  some 
sort  of  logical  government  whereby 
the  rest  of  us  can  function  in  this  city. 


February  21,  1990 
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HOME  RULE  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  IS  A  DISASTER 
(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
man-hours  were  lost  because  a  car  sit- 
ting on  Interstate  395  was  there  for 
well  over  an  hour  blocking  traffic  for 
over  20  miles  to  get  into  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  expect  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  D.C.  government. 
We  do  not  expect  them  to  maintain 
decent  roads.  We  do  not  expect  them 
to  maintain  decent  order;  but  the  least 
we  could  ask  of  them  is  the  capacity  to 
direct  traffic. 

The  total  incompetence  of  the  D.C. 
government  in  Washington.  DC.  has 
become  an  embarrassment  to  our 
entire  Nation.  This  experiment  in 
home  rule  is  a  disaster.  All  of  us  who 
serve  in  this  Chamber,  well  over  95 
percent  of  us.  have  held  other  posi- 


CZECH      DESCENDANTS      IN      NE- 
BRASKA   HONORED    BY    PRESI- 
DENT HAVEL'S  ADDRESS 
(Mr.    BEREUTER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  among  all  of  us  who 
were  very  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
the  address  to  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress by  President  Havel,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia.  As  a  Congress- 
man who  represents  probably  more 
people  of  Czech-American  ancestry 
than  any  Member  of  the  Congress, 
people  who  have  typically  been  in  our 
State  for  four  and  five  generations,  it 
was  a  particular  pleasure  to  hear  those 
remarks  and  to  recall  how  through  the 
months  of  November  and  December 
people  in  my  district  in  small  commu- 
nities and  large,  gathered  in  front  of 
television  sets  to  watch  the  velvet  rev- 
olution unveiled  in  Prague  and  other 
cities  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  have  noted  with  some  interest  that 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Czech  Govern- 
ment have  not  asked  for  financial  as- 
sistance. They  have  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  from  us,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  trade  relations  to  improve 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  three  bills  that  I  have  introduced 
over  the  last  3  weeks,  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  OPIC  Insurance 
Program  to  American  businesses  doing 
business  in  Czechoslovakia,  eligibility 
for  the  Eximbank,  and  just  yesterday 
a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  grant, 
with  the  assistance  of  President  Bush 
who  has  now  called  for  it,  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  Czechoslovakia. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2570,  ARIZONA 
DESERT  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  338  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  338 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2570)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  as  wilderness  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  and  each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vole  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan],  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  338 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2570,  the  Arizona 
Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the  In- 
terior Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  Each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2570  would  desig- 
nate approximately  1.1  million  acres 
of  wilderness  on  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement [3LM]  Lands  in  Arizona.  It 
would  designate  39  wilderness  areas, 
and  thereby  protect  magnificent 
desert  envirorunents  in  our  country.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  release  almost 
950,000  acres  to  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. 

The  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  result  of 
hearings  and  careful  consultations.  I 


would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
rule. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  338 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
shall  consider  legislation  designating 
over  1  million  acres  of  wilderness  in 
Arizona. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 
H.R.  2570,  is  not  scheduled  to  come 
before  the  House  until  next  week.  The 
rule  provides  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  in  the  bill,  shall 
be  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  bill  shall  be  corisid- 
ered  by  sections,  with  each  section 
considered  as  read. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
would  designate  39  areas  as  wilderness, 
would  leave  two  areas  in  wilderness- 
study  status,  and  would  organize  a 
third  area  as  a  national  conservation 
area. 

The  bill  also  would  release  almost 
950,000  acres  from  interim-wilderness 
management  status  to  multiple  use 
status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  Tuesday 
and  said  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  premature  because  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  2571,  is  not  ready  for 
consideration. 

In  addition,  the  administration  op- 
poses enactment  of  H.R.  2570.  because 
many  of  the  areas  designated  in  the 
bill  are  still  being  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the 
review  called  for  in  current  law  should 
be  completed  before  final  wilderness 
designations  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  not  a  matter 
of  controversy  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
rise  today  to  support  the  open  rule  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2570,  which  is 
known  as  the  Arizona  Wilderness  Act. 
I  hope  next  week  when  this  bill  is  con- 
sidered we  will  not  see  any  exciting 
theater.  I  do  not  believe  we  will,  be- 
cause I  think  most  of  the  difficult 
issues  have  been  resolved  in  a  lot  of 
very  careful  meetings  that  have  taken 
place  between  delegation  members, 
staff,  and  all  interested  parties  in  Ari- 
zona have  been  working  so  long,  liter- 
ally for  the  last  3  years,  on  this  piece 
of  legislation,  a  process  leading  all  the 
way  last  week  through  committee 
markup. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  yDALL),  for  the  way 
he  has  handled  this  bill  and  for  his 


willingness  to  listen  to  the  concerns 
that  others  among  the  delegation  and 
people  in  Arizona  have  expressed 
about  various  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  express  my  concern  about 
the  need  to  resolve  the  water  rights 
language  as  it  is  in  this  bill.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  an  open 
rule,  so  as  we  work  out  this  disagree- 
ment or  this  language  we  will  be  able 
to  offer  that  on  the  floor  next  week. 

I  would  say  that  a  failure  to  reach 
an  agreement  between  the  committee 
and  members  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion could  cause  problems  on  the  floor, 
and  more  importantly  I  think  it  wotild 
cause  very  serious  problems  for  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  This  legisla- 
tion has  come  too  far  for  us  to  let  that 
kind  of  failure  occur. 

Members  and  staff  have  been  very 
successful  in  reaching  agreement  to 
preempt  the  problems.  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  this  one  important  generic 
issue  causes  unfortunate  problems  for 
what  I  think  all  Members  would  agree 
otherwise  is  a  very  meritorious  bill. 

All  in  all.  the  bill  is  a  successful 
effort  to  preserve  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  Arizona's  wild  heritage  for 
future  visitors  and  residents  alike. 

In  addition  to  the  water  issue  I 
would  mention  just  one  unresolved 
issue  that  affects  an  area  in  my  part  of 
the  State,  a  difficult  question  of  juris- 
diction relating  to  the  Black  Rock 
Wash  Road  that  leads  to  the  North 
Santa  Theresa  Wilderness  Area  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2570. 

This  road  runs  through  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  It 
provides  the  only  access  to  the  wilder- 
ness area,  as  well  as  privately  owned 
ranch  lands  for  approximately  three 
families.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  which  will  clarify  the  rights 
of  private  property  owners,  land  man- 
agers, visitors  and  the  tribe  relative  to 
problems  and  conflicts  arising  from 
access  on  this  road  to  the  area  imder 
consideration.  I  am  continuing  to  work 
with  all  the  relevant  parties  to  come 
to  an  agreement  about  how  access 
along  this  road  should  be  managed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  a  more 
general  way  that  H.R.  2570  sets  aside 
1.1  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  as  wil- 
derness. These  lands  consist  of  dra- 
matic canyons,  winding  streams, 
rugged  mountains,  and  unique  desert 
plains.  Just  as  importantly,  however, 
in  this  legislation  we  are  going  to  re- 
lease 900,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
nether-nether  land  of  wilderness  study 
status  and  return  that  land  to  multi- 
ple-use management  so  that  better 
economic  use  of  that  land  can  be  made 
in  the  future. 

The  wilderness  decisions  we  have 
reached  are  intended  to  reflect  our  re- 
spect for  the  local  land  managers  and 
for  the  difficulties  they  face  in  manag- 
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ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
lands. 

These  individuals,  the  ones  who  ac- 
tually walk  and  work  the  land  that  we 
are  discussing,  are  the  best  qualified  to 
make  the  difficult  management  deci- 
sions, in  consultation  with  the  citizens 
who  have  a  stake  in  how  that  land  is 
to  be  used. 

We  should  be  grateful  those  lands  in 
and  out  of  wilderness  are  both  being 
supervised  by  experts  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  promoting  the  utili- 
zation and  protection  of  our  public 
lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  content 
of  the  wilderness  bill,  the  bill  that  will 
be  considered  next  week  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  support  this  open 
rule  which  allows  for  consideration  of 
as  yet  unresolved  matters. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]. 

D  1340 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  rule  on  H.R. 
2570,  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilderness 
Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  is  of  great 
importance  to  me  personally,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  to  the  Nation. 
H.R.  2570  is  one-half  of  a  package  of 
wilderness  bills  that,  when  enacted, 
will  make  Arizona  the  first  State  other 
than  Alaska  to  have  substantially  com- 
pleted all  its  major  wilderness  reviews. 

The  other  component,  H.R.  2571. 
deals  with  wilderness  on  four  wildlife 
refuges  in  Arizona.  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  it  will  be  ready  for  House 
consideration  in  the  near  future. 

I  introduced  H.R.  2570  last  June. 
after  the  Arizona  State  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  had 
completed  its  job  under  section  603  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage 
ment  Act  by  reviewing  and  making 
recommendations  on  all  its  roadless 
lands  for  possible  designation  as  wil- 
derness. 

BLM  had  studied  more  than  2  mil- 
lion acres  and  recommended  about 
half  the  total.  As  introduced,  my  bill 
would  have  designated  about  1.4  mil- 
lion acres.  The  entire  Arizona  congres- 
sional delegation,  however,  has  worked 
together  and  worked  hard  on  this 
most  difficult  subject  to  produce  a 
compromise  that  is  fair  and  balanced. 
After  field  hearings  in  Arizona,  an  ad- 
ditional hearing  in  Washington  and 
countless  hours  of  consultations  and 
discussions,  we  reached  agreement  on 
a  package  that  designates  about  1.1 
million  acres  of  wilderness  on  BLM 
lands  in  Arizona. 

The  Interior  Committee  endorsed 
this  package  on  February  7  by  voice 
vote.  The  bill  protects  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  desert  environments 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker 


For  a  long  time,  these  were  considered 
the  leftovers,  the  trash  lands  nobody 
thought  were  good  enough  for  the  na- 
tional forests,  parks,  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges. Those  of  us  who  love  the  desert 
always  cringed  at  this  notion.  Now, 
more  and  more  people  understand  how 
special  these  lands  are.  The  witnesses 
at  our  hearings  and  the  mail  from  our 
constituents  is  overwhelming  testimo- 
ny that  Arizonans  value  these  lands 
and  want  them  protected.  Nowhere  is 
the  pageant  of  life  more  intriguing, 
the  solitude  more  inspiring  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  more  impressive. 

Contrary  to  what  many  believe,  how- 
ever, wilderness  does  not  exclude  man. 
So  we  have  provided  in  this  legislation 
language  that  protects  grazing  rights 
and  provides  for  the  modern  manage- 
ment of  wildlife.  We  have  made  many, 
many  boundary  adjustments  and  dele- 
tions to  accommodate  mining  and 
other  commercial  interests.  We  also 
have  extended,  with  the  help  of  Rep- 
resentative Jim  Kolbe.  the  very  suc- 
cessful model  of  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area  to  the 
controversial  Gila  Box  and  associated 
streams.  This  classification  provides.  I 
think,  an  excellent  blueprint  for 
strong  conservation  management 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  Gila  River 

We  have  one  very  important  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  resolve  and  that  is  the  question 
of  Federal  reserved  water  rights  for 
the  wilderness  set-aside  by  H.R.  2570. 
The  delegation  is  not  debating  wheth- 
er there  should  be  such  rights— we  all 
agree  that  there  should  be— but  rather 
how  to  insure  that  they  be  properly 
adjudicated  and  quantified.  We  are 
continuing  to  discuss  this  very  impor- 
tant i.ssue  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  work  this  out.  But  in  the  event 
that  we  cannot,  an  open  rule  would 
fully  protect  everyone's  rights. 

So  we  are  happy  to  support  this  bill 
and  happy  to  support  an  open  rule  on 
H.R.  2570. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  speak  mostly  to  the  rule  and  to  the 
situation  that  faces  us  next  week  when 
we  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall].  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee for  requesting  this  open  rule, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  itself  for 
agreeing  that  an  open  rule  is  appropri- 
ate for  consideration  of  this  bill. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  sole  reason 
for  needing  an  open  rule  is  because  we 
do  have  an  issue  outstanding.  I  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]  have  been  working  with  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  resolving  this  issue. 

I  think  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  we  may  have  worked  too 
hard  on  this,  and  we  may  have  worked 


so  hard  in  trying  to  cover  every  con- 
ceivable eventuality  that  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  all  messed  up  in  mi- 
nutia  and  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and 
come  up  with  some  language  that  we 
know  will  address  the  issues,  and  yet 
does  not  leave  itself  open  to  wondering 
what  would  happen  in  the  next  sce- 
nario. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  in  coming  up 
with  a  proposal  that  we  can  bring  to 
the  floor  next  Wednesday,  and  have 
the  full  support  of  most  of  the  delega- 
tion and  certainly  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  386,  nays 
0,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  15] 

YEAS-386 

Arkerman 

Burton 

Dorpan  iND) 

Akaka 

Bustamanle 

Dornan  tCAl 

Alexander 

Byron 

Douglas 

Anderson 

Callahan 

Downey 

Andrew.s 

Campbell  iCA' 

Dreier 

Annunzio 

Campbell  iCOi 

Duncan 

.'\nthony 

Cardin 

Dwyer 

Applegale 

Carper 

Dymally 

Archer 

Carr 

Dyson 

Armey 

Chapman 

Early 

A.spin 

Clarke 

Eckart 

A'kin.^ 

Clay 

Edwards  (CAi 

AuCoin 

Clement 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ballenger 

Clmger 

Emerson 

Barnard 

Coble 

Engel 

Bartlelt 

Coleman  iMOi 

English 

Barton 

Coleman  'TX' 

Erdreich 

Bateman 

Colhns 

Evans 

Bate.s 

Com  best 

Fascell 

Beilenson 

Condit 

Fawell 

Bennett 

Conte 

Pazio 

Bentley 

Conyers 

Feighan 

Bereiiter 

Cooper 

Fields 

Berman 

Co.slello 

Fish 

Bevill 

CouRhlin 

Flake 

Bilbray 

Courier 

Flippo 

Bliley 

Coyne 

Foglietta 

Boehlert 

Craig 

Ford  (Ml) 

Boggs 

Crane 

Frank 

Bonier 

Crockett 

Frost 

Borski 

Dannemeyer 

Gallo 

BO.SCO 

Darden 

Gaydos 

Boucher 

Davis 

Gejdenson 

Brennan 

de  la  Garza 

Gekas 

Broomfield 

DePazio 

Gephardt 

Broader 

DeLay 

Geren 

Brown  100) 

DeWine 

Gillmor 

Bruce 

Dickinson 

Gilman 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Gingrich 

Buechner 

Dingell 

Glickman 

Bunning 

Dixon 

Goodling 

Gordon 

G randy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  'OHi 

Hall  'TXi 

Hamilton 

Hammer.schmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Ha-stert 

Hatcher 

Hawkin.s 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LAi 

He  f  ley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloaay 

Hopkin.-- 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

John.son  (CT' 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  I GA ) 

Jones  I  NO 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Koller 

Ko.stmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

I.Aughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CAl 

Lehman  (FXi 

Levin  (MI  i 

Levine  <  C.A ' 

Lew  IS  I  CAl 

Lewis  (Fl.i 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lightfool 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowery  <  CA  i 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 


.CT) 
■  WA ) 


McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  iCA  I 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morri.son  < 

Morri.son  ' 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nalcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nel.son 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  ( UT ) 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panel  t  a 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne ( N J ) 

Payne  <  VA  i 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robert-s 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros  IjehCinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  ( CT  i 

Rowland  ( G.A. ' 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 


Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaeter 

Srheuer 

Schneider 

.Schroeder 

Schuette 

Srhumer 

Sen.senbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slatlery 

.Slaughter  <  NY  > 

.Slaughter  ( VA) 

.Smith  (FLi 

.Smith  iIA) 

Smith  iNE> 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith  iTX) 

Smith  (VT) 

.Smith.  Denny 

lORi 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
.Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprait 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangelanri 
Siark 
Si  earns 
Slenholm 
Slokes 
Sludds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Tliomas  (CA) 
Thomas  i  GA  < 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Udall 
I'n.soeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Visdosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Washington 
Watkms 
Waxman 
Weber 

WCLSS 

Weldon 

Wheal 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wydeii 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Donnelly 

Durbin 

Espy 

Ford  (TNi 

Frenzel 

Gal  leg  I  y 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Go.ss 

GradLson 

Gray 

Inhofe 


Johnston 

Jontz 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lowey  ( NY ) 

Miller  (WAi 

Moakley 

Ortiz 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rilter 

Rostenkowski 


Sarpalius 

Savage 

Schiff 

Schul7.e 

Shaw 

Skelton 

Tauzin 

Thoma.s(WYi 

Traxler 

Venlo 

WiLson 

Wylie 
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Mr.     ROSE 
changed    their    vote 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMBEST 
from    "nay"    to 


an- 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-45 


Baker 

Bilirakis 

Boxer 


Brooks 
Brown  ( CA ' 
Chandler 


Cox 

Dellums 

Derrick 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asked  for  this  1  minute  to  proceed  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  caucus  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYER]  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich],  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  for  yielding. 

Monday.  February  26.  the  House  will 
meet  at  12  noon.  There  will  be  no  leg- 
islative business  scheduled. 

On  Tuesday.  February  27,  the  House 
will  meet  at  12  noon.  There  will  be  8 
suspensions  scheduled: 

H.R.  3910.  requires  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  programs 
aided  by  chapter  1; 

H.R.  3315,  authorizes  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1991  and  1992  for  the  Taft  Insti- 
tute: 

H.R.  2544.  FMiblic  Service  Education 
Assistance  Act; 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  concerning  Iranian 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is; 

H.R.  4010.  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  regarding  the 
sale  of  sterile  screwworms; 

S.  1016.  regarding  Marion  Lake  in 
Marion.  KS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  226,  acceptance  of  a 
statute  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  rotunda  for  a  dedication  cere- 
mony concerning  Lajos  Kossuth. 

On  Wednesday.  February  28,  the 
House  will  also  meet  at  12  noon  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2570,  the  Ar- 
izona Desert  Wilderness  Act,  which 
will  be  under  an  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate.  The  rule,  of  course,  has  al- 
ready been  adopted. 

On  Thursday,  March  1,  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  The  legislative 
schedule  has  not  been  set  for  Thurs- 


day, but  we  do  have  expectations  of 
legislative  business  on  the  floor  that 
day.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  sufficient 
notice  will  be  given  to  apprise  Mem- 
bers so  that  they  can  plan  for  Thurs- 
day. 

On  Friday,  March  2,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session.  Conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
first  of  all.  on  February  27,  do  we 
expect  votes  late  in  the  day,  and  by 
what  time  should  our  colleagues 
expect  to  be  back  here? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
expect  votes  late  in  the  day.  following 
all  of  the  consideration  of  those  bills.  I 
would  say  that  probably  3  o'clock 
would  be  a  safe  bet.  We  will  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  votes  before  3 
o'clock  on  the  bills  themselves.  We  ob- 
viously cannot  protect  Members 
against  such  procedural  votes  that 
may  be  asked. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  For  the  purpose  of 
our  colleagues,  as  long  as  they  plan  to 
be  back  on  Tuesday  by  3  o'clock,  from 
work  in  their  district. 

Let  me  also  ask  the  gentleman,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  a  Price-Fixing 
Prevention  Act.  H.R.  1236.  There  is 
some  curiosity  on  our  side  as  to  when 
it  might  be  brought  up.  and  whether  it 
will  be  under  suspension. 

Mr.  HOYER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  with  respect  to  the 
Price-Fixing  Act  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred,  that  has  not  yet  been 
scheduled,  and  I  cannot  answer  the 
mode  in  which  it  will  be  considered 
when  it  is.  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Also  I  might  ask, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  March  will 
start  next  Thursday,  and  we  were  curi- 
ous on  our  side  when  the  Democratic 
leadership  might  be  releasing  a  sched- 
ule of  dates  for  March,  or  when  plan- 
ning might  be  completed  for  the 
month  which  begins  a  week  from  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HOYER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  leadership  ex- 
pects to  have,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  in 
March,  a  March  schedule  for  Mem- 
bers' consideration.  We  think  that  is 
reasonable,  and  we  will  have  it  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Sometime  before 
the  end  of  next  week? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

n  1310 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  raise  one  other  issue.  I  want  to  do 
so  in  part  not  to  put  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  on  the 
spot,  but  to  say  to  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  I  believe  this  will  be 
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coming  up  routinely  from  now  on. 
When  we  begin  in  March,  it  will  have 
been  9  months  since  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  up  his  drug  and 
violent  crime  bill. 

I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  today 
which  Senator  Gramm  is  introducing 
in  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and  that  is 
the  National  Drug  and  Crime  Emer- 
gency Act.  I  recognize  as  a  Member 
that  my  bill  will  go  to  committee  and 
go  through  a  long  process  of  hearings 
and  being  marked  up.  But  it  does  seem 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  when 
President  Bush  sends  up  a  bill  on 
drugs  and  violent  crime  and  sends  it 
up  in  June  in  1  year,  the  least  we 
could  expect  is  that  at  some  point,  say. 
within  9  or  10  months,  we  could  have 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  committee 
and  we  could  have  some  notification  of 
when  the  President's  proposal  might 
come  to  the  floor,  recognizing  that  the 
Democratic  majority  might  want  to  re- 
write it  or  offer  its  own  substitute  or 
do  something. 

But  I  think  the  White  House  legiti- 
mately has  a  complaint  when  we  have 
nationally  had  no  sign  of  any  activity 
after  9  months.  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
league might  want  to  comment  on 
this. 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  the  gentle- 
man on  the  spot,  but  this  is  just  sort 
of  serving  notice  on  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  we  are  going  to  be 
fairly  consistent  from  now  on  in  talk- 
ing alx>ut  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  a 
response. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

I  would  point  out.  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership and  the  Republican  leadership 
in  both  1986  and  1988  promulgated 
and  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
to  be  signed  major  pieces  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  drug  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica. That  is  not  to  say  that  we  have 
gone  far  enough. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Presi- 
dent's package,  along  with  other  legis- 
lation that  has  been  introduced  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is 
under  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tees, and  we  would  expect  a  timely 
report  by  those  committees  to  supple- 
ment the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  passed  in  1986  and  1988. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  just  say  in  what  I  hope  is  sort  of  a 
very  fair  and  friendly  manner  that  1 
am  appreciative  of  the  new  tone  of  the 
leadership  over  the  last  8  or  9  months, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  do 
have  an  obligation  on  our  side  to  help 
President  Bush  pass  his  violent  crime 
and  drug  legislation. 

So  let  me  just  suggest  that  next 
week  we  will  probably  reraise  the 
question.  In  the  interim  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  might  want  to  talk 


with  Chairman  Brooks  and  others  to 
.see  if  we  might  begin  to  look  at  some 
dates.  We  would  like  to  do  it  in  a  bi- 
partisan way.  We  think  that  would  be 
the  better  way  to  do  it.  The  gentleman 
is  right,  in  past  years  we  have  succeed- 
ed that  way.  I  would  just  hope  that 
maybe  next  week  the  gentleman  could 
tell  us  when  we  could  bring  that  kind 
of  a  bill  up. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  be  in  that  position. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  22,  1990.  TO 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  26,  1990 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 22,  1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  February  26.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  28.  1990 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  February 
27.  1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Wednesday.  February  28.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  QUARTER  HORSE 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  186)  designating  the  week  of 
March  1  through  March  7.  1990,  as 
National  Quarter  Horse  Week.  "  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time 
simply  to  identify  the  chief  sponsor  of 
this  joint  resolution,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr.    Sarpa- 

LIUS]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  made  that  iden- 
tification and  thanking  the  gentleman 
for  getting  the  requisite  number  of  co- 
sponsors,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  186  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
345  designating  the  week  of  March  1  through 
March  7,  1990  as  "National  Quarter  Horse 
Week"  passed  the  House  last  week,  and  I 
want  to  personally  thank  the  Members  who 
cosigned  this  joint  resolution. 

The  American  Quarter  Horse  Association 
was  founded  on  March  15,  1940  to  record 
and  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  the  American 
quarter  horses  and  continued  to  serve  such 
purposes.  This  association  has  developed  into 
the  largest  equine  registry  in  the  world,  with 
200,000  individuals  and  2.800,000  American 
quarter  horses  registered  in  the  United  States 
and  62  foreign  countries. 

In  the  late  1940's  the  national  headquarters 
office  was  moved  from  Fort  Worth,  TX,  to 
Amarillo,  TX.  Having  outgrown  Its  facilities,  in 
1983  the  headquarters  was  moved  to  its 
present  beautiful,  modern  building  on  1-40.  We 
are  very  proud  that  this  association  has 
chosen  to  call  Amarillo  home  and  invite  you  to 
stop  by  to  visit  its  headquarters  whenever  you 
may  be  in  our  area.  Next  year  the  association 
will  open  the  American  Quarter  Horse  Herit- 
age Center  and  Museum  in  Amarillo  to  show- 
case the  horse's  historical  role  and  house  the 
group's  hall  of  fame. 

The  support  of  the  American  Quarter  Horse 
Association  txjard  of  directors  from  across  the 
Nation  was  invaluable  in  passing  this  resolu- 
tion. I  know  many  of  you  received  personal 
calls  or  letters  from  those  members  in  your 
States.  Our  special  thanks  to  each  of  them  for 
their  assistance.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  interest  and  support  of  this  valuble  indus- 
try. 

As  members  of  this  association  meet  In  Fort 
Worth,  TX,  this  week  for  their  annual  meeting 
and  to  celebrate  50  successful  years,  I  send 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  186 

Whereas  the  American  Quarter  Horse  As- 
sociation wa.s  founded  on  March  15,  1940.  to 
record  and  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri- 
can quarter  horses,  and  continues  to  serve 
such  purposes; 

Whereas  the  American  quarter  horse  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States  and  contributed  to  the 
western  heritage  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  American  Quarter  Horse  As- 
sociation has  developed  into  the  largest 
equine  registry  in  the  world,  with  more  than 


two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
can quarter  horses  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand individuals  located  in  the  United 
States  and  sixty-two  foreign  countries; 

Whereas  the  American  quarter  horse  in- 
dustry has  become  invaluable  to  the  agricul- 
ture industry  of  the  Nation,  and  American 
quarter  horses  are  enjoyed  by  more  individ- 
uals than  any  other  breed  of  horse  in  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Quarter  Horse  As- 
sociation celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
in  March  1990;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  1  through  March  7.  1990.  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Quarter  Horse  Week",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SAWYER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAEL  ACCUSES  PLO  OF 
CONTINUING  TERRORISM 

(Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks. ) 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  critical  time  in  the  ongoing 
search  for  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  An  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  "Israel  Accuses  PLO 
of  Continuing  Terrorism,"  states  that 
the  United  States  has  agreed  that 
there  is  evidence  that  Arafat's  group 
itself  is  responsible  for  the  latest  ter- 
rorist raid  which  is  a  clear  violation  of 
U.S.  conditions  to  sustain  the  dialog. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  begun 
substantive  dialog  with  the  PLO  be- 
cause Arafat  articulated  certain  for- 
mulations demanded  by  the  United 
States  for  13  years.  Despite  the  dialog, 
terrorists  acts  undertaken  by  the  PLO 
and  its  member  groups  continue  to 
pose  obstacles  to  the  peace  process. 

The  clock  is  ticking.  We  anxiously 
await  the  report  of  State  Depart- 
ment's report  of  the  PLO  Commit- 
ments Compliance  Act  of  1989.  The 
threats  to  Israel's  sovereignty  are  not 
deferred  by  our  bureaucratic  dead- 
lines. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21.  1990] 

ISKAEX  Accuses  PLO  or  Continuing 

Terrorism 

acts  seen  violating  I988  pledge  by  ARAFAT 

(By  Jackson  Diehl) 

Jerusalem,  Feb.  20— As  efforts  to  arrange 
Israeli-Palestinian  negotiations  reach  a  cru- 
cial phase,  the  United  Slates  and  Israel  are 
at  odds  over  what  the  government  here  says 
have  been  clear  violations  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  of  its  1988  pledge 
to  give  up  terrorism. 

Despite  repeated  protests  by  Israel,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  a  dialogue  with 
the  PLO  over  the  last  14  months  and  tacitly 
conceded  the  organization  an  indirect  role 
in  the  current  Middle  East  peace  process.  In 
theory,  Washington  has  strictly  conditioned 
the  connection  on  adherence  by  the  PLO  to 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat's  November  1988 
declaration  recognizing  Israel  and  renounc- 
ing acts  of  terror  against  civilian  targets. 

Israeli  officials,  however,  have  been  argu- 
ing to  the  Bush  administration  with  increas- 
ing vehemence  that  PLO  attacks  against 
Israel  have  not  ceased.  Since  the  beginning 
of  1989.  security  officials  here  say,  there 
have  been  at  least  six  attempts  to  penetrate 
Israel's  northern  border  by  guerrillas  associ- 
ated with  the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine,  a  leftist  faction  within 
the  PLO.  The  most  recent  was  late  last 
month  by  a  group  apparently  aiming  to 
attack  a  kibbutz  in  northern  Israel. 

Moreover,  senior  Israeli  officials  say  they 
have  presented  the  United  States  with  evi- 
dence that  Arafat's  own  Fatah  movement 
launched  a  raid  from  Egypt  into  Israel  s 
Negev  desert  on  Dec.  5.  A  heavily  armed 
group  of  five  guerrillas  crossed  the  border 
that  night,  but  were  killed  by  Israeli  army 
troops  before  they  could  carry  out  any  at- 
tacks. 

Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  told  a 
closed  session  of  Israel's  parliament  recently 
that  "there  is  no  argument  between  our 
military  and  (U.S.]  military  about  the  facts" 
of  the  alleged  Fatah  raid.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  agreed  that  the  evidence 
showed  Arafat's  group  was  responsible. 

Sources  here  said  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration had  raised  the  Negev  raid  with  the 
PLO  leadership  in  Tunis,  and  that  U.S.  offi- 
cials believed  the  attack  had  occurred  with- 
out Arafat's  knowledge  or  authorization. 
U.S.  officials,  the  sources  added,  maintain 
that  Israel  has  not  offered  Washington  any 
conclusive  evidence  connecting  Fatah  to  the 
attack. 

Nevertheless,  Israeli  officials  argue  that 
the  United  States  is  ignoring  its  own  policy 
by  keeping  the  incident  quiet  and  by  failing 
to  insist  that  the  PLO  denounce  the  attacks 
and  expel  members  responsible  for  them. 

According  to  the  "talking  points"  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  the  PLO  at 
their  first  official  meeting  in  Tunis  in  De- 
cember 19S8,  no  American  administration 
would  continue  the  dialogue  if  terrorism 
continued  "by  the  PLO  or  any  of  its  fac- 
tions," Moreover,  Washington  stipulated 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Palestinian  act  of  ter- 
rorism, Tunis  would  be  expected  to  "not 
only  condemn  this  action  publicly  but  also 
discipline  those  responsible  for  it." 

"Not  only  has  the  PLO  failed  to  fulfill 
these  requirements,  but  Arafat's  own  F^tah 
organization,  in  particular,  has  itself  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  acts,"  said  a  report  recent- 
ly prepared  by  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  and  delivered  to  U.S.  Am- 
bassador William  Brown.  "It  has  encour- 
aged and  lauded  these  attacks  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  dialogue." 


The  issue  has  become  particularly  sensi- 
tive in  the  wake  of  a  terrorist  attack  this 
month  on  a  tour  bus  outside  Cairo  in  which 
nine  Israelis  died.  Although  the  PLO  is  not 
suspected  of  involvement  in  the  incident,  it 
failed  to  condemn  it. 

Israel  is  also  pressing  the  United  States 
at>out  the  various  commando  attacks  be- 
cause the  PLO's  present  role  as  a  silent 
partner  in  the  peace  process  is  a  major  irri- 
tant to  Shamir  and  the  leadership  of  his 
right-wing  Likud  Party. 

In  the  latest  incident,  an  Israel  army 
patrol  came  under  attack  Jan.  26  near 
Taibeh  in  southern  Lebanon  from  at  least 
three  fighters  from  the  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Litjeration  of  Palestine,  a  pro-Syri«ai 
faction  of  the  PLO. 

The  PLO  has  frequently  said  that  its 
abandonment  of  'l^rrorism"  does  not  in- 
clude ending  attacks  on  Israeli  military  tar- 
gets such  as  the  patrols  in  Lebanon,  and  the 
United  Stales  has  tacitly  accepted  this 
staiemeni." 

Israeli  security  sources  say  the  group  at 
Taibeh  was  carrying  a  map  of  approaches  to 
the  Misgav  Am  kibbutz  in  Israel,  and  wire 
cutlers  to  penetrate  the  kibbutz's  security 
fence.  Moreover.  Israeli  reports  said,  a 
spokesman  of  the  Democratic  Front  an- 
nounced publicly  after  the  attack  that  the 
group  was  headed  for  Misgav  Am. 


H.R.  917,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TRANSITIONAL  BENEFIT  COM- 
PUTATION ACT  OF  1989,  RE- 
MAINS STIFLED  IN  COMMIT- 
TEE 

(Mr.  DONALD  E,  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security  notch 
inequity  has  gone  on  long  enough.  It  is 
time  for  us  in  Congress  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  these  seniors,  who  nimiber  ap- 
proximately 7  million,  that  we  do  care 
and  this  injustice  will  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. Seniors  in  my  district  express 
strong  concern  that  we  here  in  Wash- 
ington are  neglecting  their  situation  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  soon  go  away. 
These  seniors  are  frightened  because 
this  is  a  matter  of  survival  for  them. 
Colleagues,  we  can  not  let  this  legisla- 
tion die. 

Currently,  H.R.  917.  or  the  Social 
Security  Transitional  Benefit  Compu- 
tation Act  of  1989,  has  144  cosponsors 
but  remains  stifled  in  committee. 

In  September  of  last  year,  notch  ad- 
vocates initiated  a  petition  to  release 
this  bill;  218  signatures  are  required.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
bringing  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  for  debate. 

At  this  point  I  submit  for  the 
Record  letters  from  two  of  my  con- 
stituents expressing  their  concern. 
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Neil  W.  McCarthy  &  Associates. 

Cleveland,  OH.  January  24.  1990 
Congressman  Donald  Lukens. 
House  0/  Representatiies. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Lukens:  Both  my  wife 
and  I  are  what  is  referred  to  as  Notch 
Babies":  I  was  born  In  1917  and  my  wife  in 
1918.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything  that 
we  do  not  deser\e.  but  we  would  like  to  have 
our  share  the  same  as  all  other  .senior  citi 
zens  that  are  drawing  Social  Security 

I  would  love  to  have  the  e.xistmg  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  undo  the 
law  that  was  passed  when  Mr.  Carter  wa-s 
President  that  discriminated  against  peopU- 
that  were  born  between  1917  and  1923 
Martha  McSteen  has  informed  us  that  Bills 
S121/H.R.  2707  would  correct  this  error. 
Would  you  plea.se  vote  to  correct  this 
ruling"" 

Sincerely. 

Neil  W.  McCarthy.  Sr. 

Hamilton.  OH. 
Februanj  6.  1990. 
Representative  Donald  E.  Lukkns. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  a  member  of  the  8th 
district.  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  a 
grave  injustice  created  by  Congress  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  Social  Security  System. 
Whose  idea  was  it  to  penalize  those  people 
who  were  born  during  the  years  of  1917- 
1920?  Why  were  they  singled  out  to  be  the 
ones  to  t)e  the  .scapegoats? 

I  keep  reading  about  the  tremendous  sur 
plus  being  built  up  in  the  account.  Even  in 
this  mornings  Enquirer,  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  taking  in  a  billion  dollars  a  week, 
more  than  they  were  paying  out  I  feel  this 
IS  something  that  should  be  rectified.  The 
sooner,  the  better. 

Maybe  they  are  waiting  for  all  in  this  age 
group  to  die  off.  then,  they  won't  have  to 
settle. 


Sincerely. 


William  C.  Rose 


Hamilton.  OH, 

February  1.  1990. 
Re  Sanford/ Hefner  bill  (S.  1212'H.R.  2707  i 
To  Senator  John  Glenn.  Senator  Howard  M. 
.''4et3cnbau7n.    Congressman    Donald    E. 
L  ukens: 

Gentlemen:  We  ask  that  you  support  the 
referenced  legislation  .so  that  the  travesty  of 
unf,i;r  .social  security  payments  to  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  were  born  be 
tween  1917  and  1926  'known  as  the  Notch 
Years),  be  changed  to  fair  payments  the 
same  a.s  those  received  by  all  other  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

The  iitizens  of  this  country  should  all  re- 
ceive pa.vm'Hts  for  social  security  based  on 
the  same  rates  The  persons  who  were  born 
during  the  vears  1917  through  1926  should 
be  paid  monthly  checks  in  the  same 
amounts  Ju-  those  received  by  citizens  born 
in  all  oth-  r  /ears.  The  uneven  amounts 
ha'.r  causeo  the  "Notch  "Year  Citizens"  to 
be  paid  les.s  undt  r  social  security  and  this 
inequity  should  be  changed.  We  request 
your  suppor;  of  'he  Sanford/ Hefner  solu- 
tion to  this  inequity. 
Sincereiv. 

Mr  anvi  Mrs  James  Batdorf 


VIEWS  ON  PROPOSED  STATE- 
HOOD FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  c/:"d^T  of  thi-  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Ohio   [Mr.   McEwen]   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  just  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss 
something  that  has  become  increasing- 
ly popular  of  late,  and  that  is  this  idea 
that  somehow  or  other  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  made  a  state. 

This  morning,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
1 -minute,  I  endured  what  many  of  us 
here  endured  when  our  committee 
meetings  had  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  traffic  situation.  I  remember 
some  months  ago.  I  was  shaving  at 
about  6  in  the  morning  and  the  televi- 
sion announced  that  the  traffic  was 
backed  up  for  over  20  miles.  They  had 
the  little  red  lights  flashing  on  the 
interstate  because  the  traffic  was  ab- 
solutely stopped  because  of  supposedly 
an  abandoned  car  on  the  14th  Street 
Bridge. 

That  was  at  6  in  the  morning.  I  left 
45  minutes  early.  I  tried  to  make  ac- 
commodations for  it.  All  of  us  were 
late,  getting  in  here  at  10  or  11  in  the 
morning.  Come  to  find  out  over  3 '2 
hours  passed  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  the  capacity  to  move  a  car 
out  of  the  highway. 

Again  this  morning  the  same  sort  of 
thing  happened.  Traffic  was  backed  up 
over  20  miles,  only  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  seem  to  run  traffic  direc- 
tions. 

I  know  all  the  rest  of  the  things  the 
District  cannot  do;  everyone  does.  I  re- 
member how  beautiful  this  city  was 
before  we  started  on  this  home  rule 
idea.  And  so  now  in  order  for  any  part 
of  the  city  to  be  safe  or  secure,  we 
have  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Parks  run  the  mall,  and  we  have 
the  Capitol  police  direct  traffic  around 
the  Capitol  here,  and  we  have  security 
forces  for  the  White  House,  but  the 
part  that  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  deterio- 
rated tremendously,  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  all  of  us  who  are  Amer- 
icans. 

Then  we  see  what  happens,  with  the 
highest  death  rate  of  any  place  in  the 
world.  Something  like  3  times  as  many 
as  on  the  West  Bank  of  Israel  were 
killed  right  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

This  continual  embarrassment  needs 
to  be  answered,  not  by  more  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
by  perhaps  returning  to  the  kind  of 
control  that  made  this  the  beautiful 
capital  of  the  world  that  it  was  prior 
to  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  idea  that  somehow 
or  other  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  a  house  of  representatives 
and  a  state  senate  and  a  governor  and 
a  lieutenant  governor  and  a  state  audi- 
tor and  a  secretary  of  state  and  an  at- 
torney general  and  all  the  other  state 
government,  with  a  state  capitol— and 
I  am  sure  they  have  no  intention  of 
doing  away  with  their  city  council— is 


just  something  that  someone  should 
begin  to  speak  out  about  immediately 
before  it  is  given  a  certain  amount  of 
credibility.  Everyone  kind  of  snickers 
at  the  idea,  but  no  one  thus  far  in 
recent  weeks  has  begun  to  point  out 
the  destruction  in  this  city  that  has 
taken  place  since  it  established  home 
rule. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  wants  to 
have  two  senators,  then  let  it  go  back 
to  Maryland  where  it  came  from.  As 
the  northern  part  of  Virginia  went 
back  to  Virginia,  let  that  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  go  back  to  Mary- 
land, if  that  is  their  desire. 
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Do  something  that  makes  it  so  that 
when  people  come  to  visit  here,  they 
do  not  have  to  go  through  the  embar- 
ras.sment  to  our  Nation  that  somehow 
or  another  this  is  representative  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  a  home- 
town friend  that  came  to  Washington 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  coming 
up  here  for  a  dinner  at  about  6:30  in 
the  evening.  He  and  his  wife  checked 
into  the  Washington  Hilton  at  about  4 
o'clock.  They  have  a  couple  of  hours. 
They  hired  a  cab  and  drove  around. 
During  the  2  hours  that  they  were 
riding  in  the  cab  they  saw  two  dead 
bodies  that  were  surrounded  by  police 
and  cordoned  off.  people  that  had 
been  murdered  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Enough  already.  I  mean  those  of  us 
who  love  America,  those  of  us  that  are 
involved  in  government,  those  of  us 
who  deal  with  township  trustees,  and 
city  councils,  and  police  chiefs  in  our 
districts  on  a  daily  basis,  who  know 
what  competent  local  government  is 
like,  who  know  what  the  ability  to  lead 
cities  is  all  about  know  that  this  city  is 
not  being  run  properly  or  fairly,  and 
the  last  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  add 
a  whole  layer  of  State  government  on 
top  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  think  that  it  is 
high  time  that  somebody  begins  to 
speak  out  about  an  idea  that  would  go 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  best 
thing  that  we  could  do  would  be  to 
return  to  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
we  had  prior  to  this  home  rule  disas- 
ter. 


MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA.  BULGARIA. 
EAST  GERMANY.  AND  CZECH- 
OSLOVAKIA 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Bush  greeted  Presi- 
dent   Havel    of    Czechoslovakia.    And 


today  the  joint  Houses  of  Congress 
warmly  received  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Havel  is  a  courageous  man.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  help  Czechoslovakia  in 
every  way  possible. 

In  fact.  President  Bush  yesterday, 
after  meeting  with  Mr.  Havel,  an- 
nounced that  he  will  grant  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  status  to  Czechoslovakia. 
And  I  commend  him  for  this. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker  we  can  and  should 
also  do  this  for  the  other  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  who  have  shown  the 
same  courage  and  advancements. 

Early  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  grant  most-favored-nation 
status  to  Romania,  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  four  nations  has 
earned  this. 

I'm  delighted  that  President  Bush 
has  granted  this  status  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  I  urge  him  not  to  turn  his 
back  on  her  neighboring  nations. 


GUN  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  many  Members  are  aware, 
because  I  have  spoken  of  it  proudly 
many  times.  I  have  seven  grandchil- 
dren, and  I  am  happy  to  say  for  the 
first  time  that  an  eighth  is  on  the  way. 
God  willing,  this  coming  August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  safety  of  my 
grandchildren  to  heart.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  work  so  hard  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  suid 
Control  and  worry  about  all  of  the 
modem  problems  affecting  this  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  lucky  enough, 
being  a  bicoastal  Congressman,  to 
have  three  of  my  grandchildren  living 
in  Springfield,  VA,  just  a  short  ways 
from  here,  and  the  other  four  are  out 
in  California. 

The  oldest  of  my  grandchildren, 
Ricky,  is  in  the  third  grade,  and  the 
other  day  a  young  classmate  of  his 
brought  a  loaded  .44  Magnum  pistol  to 
school. 

Now  I  am  a  conservative  Republican. 
Over  the  years  I  have  supported  many 
National  Rifle  Association  positions.  I 
have  considered  them  a  responsible  or- 
ganization. I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  them  on  every  approach  to  every 
issue,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  think  we 
stand  together  on,  and  that  is  gun 
sstfctv. 

With  all  the  talk  of  gun  control,  gun 
banning,  gun  confiscation,  the  one 
thing  that  we  should  all  get  together 
on  is  the  teaching  of  gun  safety.  There 
are  bills  that  have  bipartisan  support 
in  many  of  our  great  States,  and  there 
are  bills  now  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  great  Commonwealths  of  Massa- 


chusetts and  Virginia  at  this  very 
moment.  I  believe  the  NRA  is  support- 
ive of  this  approsw;h  to  gun  safety 
training  for  children. 

My  daughter  was  properly  upset  and 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  a  sixth 
grader  coming  to  school  with  a  loaded 
.44  Magnum.  She  was  well  aware  of  a 
recent  event  in  my  district  in  the  shop- 
ping mall  across  from  my  Federal 
office  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  A 
sixth  grader  brought  a  loaded  gun 
with  hardly  the  firepower  of  a  .44 
Magnum,  a  plain  old  .38  special,  but  in 
that  mall  a  few  days  before  Christmas 
when  some  classmates  teased  him  that 
it  was  not  real  or  that  it  would  not 
work,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  This  little 
boy  killed  a  little  girl  standing  near 
him  there  on  the  spot,  ran  away  for  3 
days  and  finally  turned  up.  His  father, 
courageously,  went  on  television  and 
said  that  it  was  not  his  son's  fault, 
that  his  son  was  a  good  boy,  that  it 
was  his  fault,  as  the  father,  for  not  ex- 
ercising good  gun  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  daughter  and  three 
of  her  friends,  all  third  grade  mothers, 
Cathy  Continetti,  Jennie  Marc  Anto- 
nio, Holly  Luken,  and  my  daughter, 
Theresa  Cobban,  and  I'd  like  to  think 
a  chip  off  the  old  block,  got  together, 
asked  the  school  if  they  could  have 
some  gun  safety  education  and, 
maybe,  join  the  statewide  Virginia 
PTA  and  endorse  one  of  these  gun 
safety  training  bills  down  in  Rich- 
mond. The  school  authorities.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  were  more  interested  in 
covering  up  what  could  have  been  a 
potential  disaster,  wanting  to  turn  the 
other  way  and  have  business  as  usual. 
And  the  local  PTA,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  all  that  supportive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  estimated  135,000 
boys  carried  handguns  to  school  daily 
in  1987,  and  another  270.000  carried 
handguns  to  school  at  least  once.  I 
hate  to  think  how  many  carried  guns 
in  1989  and  continue  to  carry  them  in 
1990.  The  National  School  Safety 
Center  estimates  that  nearly  8.7  mil- 
lion youngsters  have  access  to  hand- 
guns. It  is  imperative  that  children 
learn  that  firearms  are  not  toys.  Gun 
safety  is  important. 

So.  these  four  young  third  grade 
mothers,  homemakers.  they  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak,  and 
called  a  meeting  of  their  fellow  par- 
ents. After  much  resistance  and  much 
pushing  on  the  part  of  Terry,  Cathy, 
Jeruiie,  and  particularly  Holly,  who 
chaired  the  meeting,  these  young  ac- 
tivists managed  to  get  unanimous 
votes  less  than  48  hours  ago.  These 
concerned  parents  voted  to  endorse 
the  legislation  that  the  State  PTA 
thinks  is  fitting  on  gun  safety,  but  also 
to  push  for  approval  of  any  further 
legislation  that  is  bipartisan  in  nature. 

These  young  women  educated  them- 
selves fast  on  all  the  asi>ects  of  gun 
safety,  tried  very  hard  to  approach  it 
in  a  bipartisan  respect  for  the  second 


amendment  way,  and  with  their  ar- 
ticulation and  their  steadfastness  of 
spirit  they  have  accomplished  much  In 
this  one  little  elementary  school, 
Sangster  School,  just  outside  our  Infa- 
mous Washington  Beltway.  I  think 
they  have  shown  the  excellent  ap- 
proach of  self-government.  This  type 
of  involvement  is  everything  that  this 
poetic  and  wonderful  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Vaclav  Havel, 
spoke  to  us  about  this  morning,  people 
getting  control  of  their  own  lives.  His 
quote  of  our  great  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  bust  is  above  us  over  your 
shoulder,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  end 
what  government  is  all  about,  people 
taking  control  of  their  own  lives. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my  daugh- 
ter Terri  and  her  three  friends  who 
have  joined  us  in  this  Chamber  today 
and  tell  them  Godspeed,  and  good 
luck,  and  I  hope  this  important  legisla- 
tion passes  in  Richmond. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  HAITI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  first  rise  to  applaud  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dybially]  for  offering  a  resolu- 
tion yesterday  which  called  for  a  con- 
demnation of  the  continuing  escala- 
tion of  the  violations  of  human  rights 
in  Haiti.  Haiti  has  had  a  blood  bath 
for  2  years  since  the  time  when  a 
scheduled  election  which  was  set  by  a 
duly  constituted  constitutional  com- 
mittee was  thrown  into  chaos  by  the 
ruling  junta  at  that  time.  Since  that 
time  it  has  experienced  several  govern- 
ments and  now  it  is  under  the  rule  of 
Gen.  Prosper  Avril,  who  was  once  an 
intimate  advisor  for  Duvalier,  Papa 
Duvalier,  and  the  Duvalier  that  came 
after  him;  so  the  long  continuity  of 
Haitian  dictatorship  and  Haitian  tyr- 
anny is  continued  now  by  the  man 
who  was  once  the  advisor  to  the  two 
great  dictators  before. 

I  applaud  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dru- 
ally]  because  it  means  that  the  Con- 
gress has  at  least  taken  some  initia- 
tive, since  the  administration  will  not. 
This  administration  has  been  soft  on 
dictatorship  and  tyrarmy  in  Haiti  since 
Duvalier  was  thrown  out.  This  admin- 
istration is  partially  the  cause  for  the 
tyranny  and  continuation  of  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  in  Haiti.  This  ad- 
ministration has  not  spoken  with  any 
indignation  about  the  conditions  in 
Haiti  in  the  past  few  months  or  in  the 
past  2  years. 

The  fact  that  the  administration 
takes  such  a  soft  approach  is  one 
reason  that  the  tyranny  and  the  blood 
baths  continue. 
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We  not  only  demand  free  elections 
in  Nicaragua,  but  we  are  financing  the 
opposition  in  Nicaragua,  which  you 
know,  I  have  no  objection  to.  the  use 
of  American  taxpayer  dollars  for  that 
purpose.  Let  the  opposition  have  some 
kind  of  support;  however,  in  Haiti  we 
cannot  even  raise  our  voices  very 
loudly  against  the  tyranny  there  and 
demand  free  elections.  Not  only 
should  we  have  free  elections  in  Haiti, 
but  we  should  also  finance  an  opposi- 
tion. 

We  should  at  this  point  .say  to  the 
dictatorial    tyrannical    government    of 
Prosper     Avril     that     we     have     had 
enough  and  that  we  are  actually  going 
to  help  set  up  a  government  in  exile 
and  actually  offer  to  finance  the  four 
or   five   clear  opposition   parties   that 
have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  elections  that  are  now  .sched- 
uled by  Mr.  Avril.  Mr,  Avril  .sa.vs  that 
he  will  have  elections.  He  has  written 
a  new  set  of  rules.  He  did  all  this  after 
he  threw  out  his  major  opposition.  He 
threw  them  out  of  the  country.  He  ar- 
rested them.  He  beat  them  up,  and  he 
gave  them  an  alternative,  leave  or  risk 
further  harm.  They  felt  the  country. 
He  wrote  a  new  set  of  guidelines  for 
the  election.  Now  he  is  inviting  them 
to  come  back,  or  he  has  invited  other 
people  to  participate   in   the  election 
under  a  new  set  of  rules  written  by 
Mr.  Avril  himself.  This  is  all  quite  ri- 
diculous. It  has  gone  on  for  much  too 
long.     Not     only     is     Haiti     violating 
human    rights    and    should    be    con- 
demned by  our  Government,  since  our 
Government  stands  for  human  rights 
all  over  the  world,  but  we  had  an  ad- 
dress    today     by     the     President     of 
Czechoslovakia  and  we  applauded  the 
fact  that  not  only  Czechoslovakia,  but 
many    of    the    other    governments    of 
Eastern  Europe  are  moving  toward  de- 
mocracy. We  applaud  that,  I  applaud 
that 

I  believe  in  democracy,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  our  administration  should 
be  so  hyprocritical  that  it  cannot  insist 
that  we  have  democracy  in  Haiti.  Haiti 
is  just  90  miles  from  the  shores  of 
Florida.  The  people  of  Haiti  have  suf- 
fered for  a  long  time.  The  people  of 
Haiti  know  that  the  Government  of 
Haiti,  tne  few  people  in  charge,  will 
obey  the  will  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  no  other  support  except 
the  money  that  if  funneled  into  Haiti 
from  the  United  States. 

Our  State  Cepartment.  the  present 
administration,  has  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence. They  .merely  have  to  exercise 
it.  The  timid  statements  of  condemna 
tion  that  we  have  heard  is  not  an  exer 
cise  of  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  in  an  appropriate  manner.  If  we 
demand  that  the  Government  of  Haiti 
hold  free  elections  and  hold  them  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  that 
was  duly  establi..hed  by  the  people  of 
Haiti,  if  we  demand  that,  they  will  do 
it.  We  have  never  demanded  that.  We 


have  never  been  .satisfied  that  the  op- 
position parties  were  to  our  liking.  Our 
State  Department  has  played  a  game 
with  each  successive  dictator  since  Du- 
valier, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  hypocrisy 
stopped.  We  are  al.so  still  turning  back 
ships  or  boats  which  bring  Haitian 
people  out  of  Haiti  as  a  result  of  the 
tremendous  persecution  in  Haiti.  We 
say  that  they  are  not  persecuted  po- 
litically, they  are  only  coming  to  this 
country  in  order  to  enjoy  the  econom- 
ic benefits  of  this  country  That  is  ri- 
diculous. When  you  look  at  the  record 
of  intimidation,  a  record  of  blood  let- 
ting in  Haiti,  it  is  clear  that  Haitian 
citizens  coming  to  this  country  are 
coming  because  they  are  politically 
persecuted. 

Let  us  end  the  hypocrisy.  Let  us 
demand  democracy  in  Haiti  now. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICER 
TERRY  KUNKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  inspirational  example  of  great 
courage  demonstrated  by  Chicago  police  offi- 
cer Therese  Kunke  who  has  been  fighting  a 
battle  against  cancer  for  the  past  7  months. 

Officer  Kunke  joined  the  police  force  on 
July  19.  1982.  and  has  served  with  distinction 
for  the  past  8  years  as  an  officer  working  out 
of  the  16th  distnct  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, located  m  the  nth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  16th  district  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment will  be  holding  a  benefit  party  honor- 
ing Officer  Kunke  on  Sunday.  March  5,  1990 
at  the  Copernicus  Foundation,  5216  West 
Lawrence  Avenue  in  Chicago 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Comdr  Nestor  W  Chakonas  of  the 
16th  Distnct,  and  all  of  the  officers  in  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Chicago  who 
have  worked  tirelessly  on  Officer  Kunke's 
behalf  The  names  of  the  dedicated  commit- 
tee members  follow; 

Honorary  Committee 

LeRo.v  Martin,  Supi,  of  Police,  Fred 
OReilly.  Dep,  Ch,  A/5:  Nestor  Chakonas. 
Cmdr,  016:  and  Fr.  Thomas  Wangle.  Police 
Chap 

TICKET  COMMITTEE 

Capt.  Joe  Schwartz.  Traffic:  U,  Bob 
Murray.  A/ 4  Youth:  Fr,  Thoma-s  Nangle, 
Chap,  Unit:  Sgi,  Joe  Joria.  009:  Ski,  Evel.vn 
Summers.  016:  Sgt,  Terr.v  Hoffman,  oi?: 
Y  O.  Soter  Liban.s.  Youth:  P,0,  Charlie 
Strum,  Intell.:  P  O,  Marty  Conroy.  OPS.: 
PC  Larry  Zapreal,  M,A,I.S.:  PC,  Debbie 
Mrozek,  Pat,  Div  : 

PC,  Bruce  Pankiewicz.  Pat  Div.:  PC, 
George  Salturo,  OHare:  PC,  Joe  Pipolo, 
010:  PC,  Vito  Orseno.  014:  PC,  Michael 
Lappe,  016:  PC,  Patnrk  Deely,  017:  P,0, 
Tom  Schmidt,  019:  P.O.  Pat  Collin.s.  020: 
PC,  Karen  Town.  023:  P.O,  Gloria  Corco- 
ran. 024:  and  PC.  Walter  Siudut,  025, 


For  additional  tickets  and  information 
contact:  Sgt.  Evelyn  Summers  or  P.O.  Mi- 
chael Lappe.  OlSth. 

Officer  Therese  Kunke  is  a  second  genera- 
tion officer  in  the  Chicago  Police  Department, 
following  in  the  tradition  of  her  father,  who 
served  on  the  police  force  for  30  years.  When 
her  father  retired  from  the  force,  Officer 
Kunke  received  his  star.  Commander  Cha- 
konas paid  her  the  ultimate  tribute  when  he 
said  recently  that  Terry  has  been  "  *  •  *  an 
excellent  police  officer  and  a  credit  to  the  De- 
partment," 

Officer  Kunke  was  bom  Therese  Du  Bray 
on  December  4,  1949  in  Chicago,  IL.  She  at- 
tended St,  Catherine  of  Siena  grammar  school 
in  Oak  Park,  IL  and  Siena  High  School  in  Chi- 
cago Terry  graduated  from  De  Paul  University 
in  1972  after  majonng  in  physical  education 
She  was  a  substitute  teacher  in  Chicago  and 
taught  third  grade  for  1  year  at  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  School, 

Terry  has  two  daughters,  Jennifer  and  Lisa, 
and  has  also  been  an  active  volunteer  in  our 
community,  working  with  St.  Mary  of  Provi- 
dence School  for  Handicapped  Children,  and 
with  St,  Priscilla's  Church. 

I  share  the  pride  of  Terry's  friends  and 
neighbors  in  all  of  her  accomplishments,  and 
in  her  honor.  I  have  arranged  with  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  to 
have  a  flag  flown  over  the  Capitol  Building, 
This  flag  will  be  presented  to  her  on  March  4 
at  the  benefit  party  being  organized  for  her  by 
her  fellow  police  officers 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  Officer  Kunke's 
friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow  officers  in  rec- 
ognizing her  great  service  to  our  community 
and  the  inspiration  she  has  provided  to  all 
whose  lives  she  has  touched  Our  hopes  and 
prayers  are  always  with  her 


THE  MEDICARE  BUY-IN 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Medicare  Buy-in  Extension  Act  of 
1990,  This  bill  would  expand  Medicaid  buy-in 
protection  to  elderly  beneficianes  with  in- 
comes up  to  133  percent  of  the  Federal  pov- 
erty level. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  Commission  on  Elderly 
People  Living  Alone,  "Medicare's  Poor,  "  one- 
third  of  near-poor  elderly  people  are  reduced 
to  poverty  by  their  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
medical  care. 

These  people  need  our  help.  It  is  outra- 
geous that  we  spend  nearly  $5  billion  on  star 
wars  while  forcing  near-poor  seniors  to 
choose  between  essential  medical  services 
and  heat.  This  choice  forces  too  many  seniors 
into  financial  disaster. 

Today,  out-of-pocket  medical  costs  remain 
a  serious  concern  for  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, Approximately  3  million  near-poor  elder- 
ly persons  have  incomes  that  barely  exceed 
the  Federal  poverty  level,  yet  only  8  percent 
have  Medicaid  supplementary  assistance. 
Consequently,  near-poor  seniors,  with  annual 


Incomes  of  less  than  $7,200  per  year— less 
than  $140  per  week — incur  substantial  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  their  medical  expenses 

When  compared  to  senior  citizens  in  higher 
income  groups,  these  near-poor  seniors  are 
particularly  vulnerable  They  tend  to  be  the 
oldest  of  the  old,  in  poorer  health,  have  more 
chronic  conditions  and  functional  impairments, 
use  more  prescnption  drugs  and  are  more 
likely  to  incur  substantial  medical  exp)enses 
According  to  the  1987  National  Medical  Ex- 
penditures Survey  [NMES],  seniors  who  are 
near  poor  spend  1 5  percent  more  than  the  av- 
erage Medicare  beneficiary  for  prescnption 
drugs 

In  1988,  Congress  enacted  legislation  re- 
quinng  States  to  phase  in  buy-in  coverage  for 
low-income  Medicare  beneficianes  with  in- 
comes at  or  below  100  percent  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level  Under  this  provision.  States  are 
required  to  pay  Medicare  premiums,  deducti- 
bles, and  coinsurance  for  eligible  elderly  and 
disabled  enrollees.  This  provision  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  financial  barriers  to 
access 

Under  current  law.  States  are  required  to 
extend  coverage  to  individuals  living  in  fami- 
lies with  incomes  up  to  85  percent  of  poverty 
in  1989,  90  percent  of  poverty  in  1990.  95 
percent  of  poverty  in  1991,  and  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  poverty  in  1992  The  proposed  bill 
would  extend  coverage  to  seniors  living  in 
families  with  incomes  up  to  1 33  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level, 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  is  similar  to  a  provision 
included  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1990  [OBRA  89]  that  required  all 
States  to  cover  pregnant  women  and  infants 
with  family  incomes  of  up  to  133  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level  by  Apnl  1,  1990 
Similarly,  the  Medicare  Buy-in  Extension  Act 
of  1990  would  require  States  to  cover  senior 
citizens  with  incomes  of  up  to  133  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level. 

With  the  1990  Medicare  deductible  at  $592, 
Medicare  premiums  at  $28.60  per  month,  co- 
payments  for  physician  bills  rising  with  the  12- 
percent  growth  in  physician  expenditures,  the 
average  near-poor  Medicare  beneficiary  can 
expect  to  spend  a  significant  share  of  annual 
income  for  medical  care 

In  1988,  the  most  recent  year  from  which 
data  are  available,  the  average  near  poor  ben- 
eficiary spent  more  than  $800  per  year  for 
Medicare  copayments.  Expenses  for  Medicare 
copayments  represent  1 1  percent  of  income 
for  Inoividuals  living  at  133  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level. 

What's  worse,  more  than  one-half  of  low- 
income  seniors  struggle  to  buy  Medicare  sup- 
plemental policies — shown  as  Medigap — to 
protect  themselves  against  medical  bills 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  low-income  seniors  are  less 
likely  than  higher  income  seniors  to  have  em- 
ployer provided  Medicare  supplemental  poli- 
cies 

Between  1989  and  1990.  Medigap  premi- 
ums increased  an  average  by  25  percent.  In 
1989,  a  basic  policy  was  pnced  at  about  $720 
per  year.  Policies  that  cover  additional  bene- 
fits, such  as  prescription  drugs,  can  cost  more 
than  $1,100  per  year.  For  low-income  benefi- 
cianes, these  costs  present  prohibitive  finan- 
cial barriers  to  basic  medical  protection. 


The  Medicare  Buy-in  Extension  Act  of  1990 
would  offer  enormous  assistance  to  the  3  mil- 
lion near-poor  Medicare  beneficiaries  who 
struggle  to  pay  their  medical  bills,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  an  effort  to  assist 
these  low-income  senior  citizens. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Skelton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Tauzin  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  4. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today  and  on  February  27  and 
February  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  PosHARD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  of  New  York  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr.  Owens,  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  February  22. 

Mr.  Dorgan,  of  North  Dakota  for  60 
minutes,  on  February  22. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  GiLi«AN. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Ms.  Schneider. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Hamilton, 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker. 

H.R.  150.  An  act  to  _.nend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  an  alien  who  die.s  while  serving  on 
actne-duly  with  the  L'niled  States  armed 
forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities  to 
be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  aliens  death,  and 

H,R,  2281.  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr,    PAYNE    of    New    Jersey, 


Mr. 


Speaker,   I   move   that    the   House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  22,  1990. 
at  II  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2532  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1990,  pursuant  to  2  U.S,C,  685(e) 
(H,  Doc.  No,  101-152):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter  si  of 
offer  and  acceptance  [LOA]  to  Germany  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
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lion  or  more  (Transmittal  No.  90-21),  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  118;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem. 
transmitting  the  Boards  monetary  policy 
report  for  1990,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  225a. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  tran.s 
mitting  notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  lettens)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOA]  to  Germany  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $65 
million  (Transmittal  No,  90-21),  pursuant  lo 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral,  transmittmg  a  list  of  all  reports  issued 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  Janu 
ary  1990.  pursuant  to  31   U.S.C.  719(h),  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operation.s. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Gen 
eral  Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  Presidents  Retire- 
ment System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30.  1988,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
9503(a)(1)(B):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Agency's  1989  annual  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(di:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2539.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  e.xce.ss 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  imple 
mentation  of  the  Fish  and  Seafood  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1986,  pursuant  lo  16  U.S.C  4001: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  long-range  research  agenda  1990- 
94.  describing  the  Agency's  5-year  plan  for 
environmental  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  together  with  commenLs  of 
the  Science  Advisory  Board,  pursuant  to  42 
U,S,C.  4361;  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra 
tion.  transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed use  of  fiscal  year  1989  research  and 
development  funds  for  the  modernization  of 
the  Space  Environment  Simulator  at  the 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt. 
MD.  pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  100-685.  Section 
203  (102  Stat.  4089);  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  639(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

2545.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's    report    on    abnormal    occur- 


rences at  liceased  nuclear  facilities  for  the 
third  calendar  quarter  of  1989.  pursuant  to 
42  use.  5848:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  regarding  the 
economic  policy  and  trade  practices  of  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
an  economic  or  trade  relationship,  pursuant 
to  15  U.S.C.  4711:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2570.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  certain  public  lands 
as  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Arizona:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  101-405).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hehtel.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone.    Mr     HOCHBRUECKNER.    Mr.    Ra- 

VENEL,   Ms    Schneider.  Mr.   Tallon. 

Mr.     Manton.     Mr.     Bennett.     Mr. 

SoLARZ.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 

New   York.  Mr.  Carper.  Mrs.  Saiki, 

and  Mr.  Bosco): 
H.R.  4030.  A  bill  lo  improve  management 
of  the  coastal  zone  and  enhance  environ- 
mental protection  of  coastal  zone  resources, 
by  reauthorizing  and  amending  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   OBEY  <  for  him.self.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.    Roth,    Mr     Kastenmeier.    Mr. 

Moody,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner): 
H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  extraor- 
dinary law  enforcement  costs  incurred 
during  operations  associated  with  the  exer- 
cise of  court-determined  tribal  treaty  rights: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  and 

Mr.  Moody  ): 
H.R.  4032.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  Indian  Treaty  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4033.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  STARK: 
H.R.  4034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 
income  ceiling  for  qualified  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries from  100  percent  to  133  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  beginning  in  1993:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BOSCO: 
H.R.  4035.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  777  Sonoma  Avenue  in 
Santa  Rosa.  CA,  as  the  "John  F.  Shea  Fed- 
eral Building  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California: 
H.R.  4036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  income  which 
an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereunder,  and  to  provide  for  addition- 
al financing  of  the  OASDI  trust  funds  based 
on  income  taxes  payable  under  existing  law 
by  individuals  who  would  therefore  contin- 
ue to  earn  income  after  attaining  age  62;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  child  care  fa- 
cilities by  providing  a  credit  for  investments 
in  such  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr,  Dreier    of 
California,      Mr.      Fauntroy,      Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  4038.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  illicit  coca  production  in  Bolivia,  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Waxman,     Mr.     Madigan.     and     Mr. 
Tauke): 
H.R.   4039.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  prevention  of  disabilities,  and  for 
other     purposes:     to     the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.R.  4040.  A  bill  to  set  aside  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for 
use   in    constructing   and    maintaining   off- 
highway  recreational  trails;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees   on   Ways   and   Means.    Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Richardson): 
H.R.  4041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  program 
of  nurse  practitioner  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialist services  provided  in  rural  areas:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DOWNEY   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Gradison): 
H.R.  4042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al  Act    of    1949   to   establish    an   equitable 
sugar  price  support  program,  and  to  require 
the  use  of  a  tariff  rate  quota  to  make  this 
program  effective;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLO: 
H.R.  4043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  em- 
ployer subsidies  for  mass  transit  and  van- 
pooling    be    treated    as    working-condition 
fringe   benefits   which   are   not   included   in 
gross  income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  enhance  the  capability  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  detect  money 
laundering  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs, 


By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  4045.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  memorial  scholarships,  and 
for   other   purposes:   to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    GUNDERSON   i  for    himself. 
Mr.    Goodling.    Mr.   Smith    of   Ver- 
mont, and  Mr.  Henry  i: 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Job  Train 
ing  Partnership  Act  to  qualify  certain  youth 
services  programs  for  funds  under  title  II  of 
that   act.   and   for   other   purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HASTERT: 
H.R.  4047.  A  bill  to  correct   the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
as  it  applied  to  certain  parts  of  ionization 
smoke  detectors:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HERTEL    i  for    himself.    Mr. 

Foclietta.      Mr.      Trakicant.      Mr. 

Kildee.     Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr 

Smith  of  Florida): 

H.R.  4048.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  MX  Rail 

Garrison    Program:    to    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  4049.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures 
nece.ssary  in  order  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions which  may  result  by  the  contracting 
out  of  agency  functions  or  activities:  to 
amend  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  lo  early  retirement,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  4050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Occupational  Safely  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  relating  to  criminal  penalties,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  i  for  him 
self,  Mr  Jacobs.  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr. 
Hughes): 
H.R.  4051.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
access  by  telephone  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration:  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  4052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  lo  exempt  -services 
performed  by  full-time  students  for  seasonal 
children's  camps  from  Social  Security  taxes. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RAHALL    i  for    him.self.    Mr. 
Boucher.     Mr.     Clincer.     and     Mr 
Murphy  > 
H.R.   4053.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Surface 
Mining    Control    and    Reclamation    Act    of 
1977  lo  provide  for  the  remining  of  certain 
abandoned  coal  mine  lands:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

Byron,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs.  Meyers 

of  Kansas.  Mr   Price,  Mr.  Slattery, 

and  Mr.  Whittaker): 

H.R.  4054.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 

endowment   for  the  Eisenhower   Exchange 

Fellowship  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA 
H.R.  4055.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  duly  on  2.  2  azo-bis-i.sobu- 
tyronitrile:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4056.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  jacquard  cards  and  to 
include  in  the  suspension  plastic  jacquard 
cards  and  other  cards  lo  be  u.sed  as  jacquard 
cards:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  SAWYER; 
H.R.  4057.  A  bill  to  establish  regional  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  technology  educa- 
tion consortiums,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  4058.  A  bill  to  promote  interagency 
cooperation  in  the  area  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  technology  education;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland): 
H.R.  4059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De 
posit  Insurance  Act  to  regulate  certain  mar- 
keting activities  engaged  in  on  the  premises 
of  deposit-taking  facilities  of  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr  SHARP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton.  Mr.   Jacobs.   Mr.   Thomas   A. 
Luken.   and   Mrs.   Johnson   of  Con- 
necticut): 
H  R   4060.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  International   Invest- 
ment and  Trade  in  Services  Survey  Act  lo 
improve  the  quality  of  data  on  foreign  in- 
vestment   in   the   United   States:   jointly,   to 
the   Committees   on   Post    Office   and   Ci\  il 
Service.    Foreign    Affairs,    and    Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  4061  A  bill  to  establish  the  Organ 
Mountains  National  Conservation  Area  in 
the  Slate  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr 
FusTER.  Mr.   Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr 
DE1.AY.  and  Mr.  Geren): 
H.R.   4062    A  bill   lo   provide   for   the  ap- 
pointment   of    20   additional   district    court 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  )■ 
H.R.  4063.  A  bill  lo  establish  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  a  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Program  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  "rran.sportation:  Agriculture:  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  TORRES: 
H.R.  4064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  financial 
recordkeeping  provisions  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  and  codify  record- 
keeping requirements  relating  to  interna- 
tional wire  transfers:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr     WELDON    cfor    himself.    Mr 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Brow^n 
of     California.     Mr.     Bryant,     Mr. 
Coble.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr 
Eckart.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Faleoma 
vaega.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Frost.    Mr. 
Galleglv,    Mr.    Gekas.    Mr.    Grant. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Jontz.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Po- 
SHARD.   Mr.   Payne  of   Virginia.   Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr    Roe.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Smith   of    Florida.   Mr.   Stark.    Mr. 
Towns,      Mr.      Wilson,      and      Mr. 
McEwEN ): 
H.R.  4065  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  conduct  an  inventory  of  resources 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  for  use 
in   response   to   a   natural   disaster:   to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


By    Mr.    CARPER    (for   himself,    Mr, 

Wheat,   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr.    Lewis   of 

Georgia,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 

Mr  Flake,  Mr,  Mfume,  Mr.  Hayes  of 

Illinois,    and    Mr.    Payne    of    New 

Jersey): 

H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

March  10.  1990.  as    Harriet  Tubman  Day": 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  in  1990  when  Nelson  Mandela  first 
visits  the  United  States  after  his  release 
from  prison  m  South  Africa,  as  Nelson 
Mandela  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr  Gordon.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Thomas  A  Luken,  Mr.  Wolf.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr  Crockett,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr  Boucher,  Mr.  Durbin. 
Ms  Pelosi,  Mr  Towns,  Mr  Matsui. 
Mr  Ackerman,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mrs, 
Patterson.  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr  Weldon,  Mr  Frost,  Mr  Fazio, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Jontz,  Ms,  Kaptur. 
Mr  Jenkins,  Mr  Sisisky,  Mr, 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Faleomavaeca.  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr  Evans.  Mrs,  Byron, 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr  Chapman,  and  Mr, 
Wyden  i: 
H.J  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1990  as 
National  Children's  Day  ;  to  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MANTON  <  for  himself,  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr  Engel.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr  Conte,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Skeltoni: 

H.J  Res  482.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1990  as  Irish-American  Heritage 
Month'  .  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ci\  il  Service 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  ifor  himself.  Mrs. 
Byron.    Mr    Glickman,    Mr.    Good- 
ling.    Mrs.    Meyers   of   Kansas,    Mr. 
Price.  Mr  Slattery.  and  Mr  Whit- 
taker )■ 
H.J.   Res.   483.  Joint   resolution  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Rules,  and  House 
Administration 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res,  339.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  2d  .session  of  the  101st  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  FASCELL  ifor  himself  and  Mr, 
Broomfieldi 
H  Res  340  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  101st  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BONIOR: 
H.R.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F 
Derocher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN 
H.R.  4067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Ga 
briel  RobledoGomez  Dunn,  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  214:  Mr  McCloskey 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Browder. 

H.R.  286:  Mr  Hyde. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Synar.  and  Mr 
Pallone. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
and  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Conyers 

H.R.  855:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr 
l^ACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  857:  Mr  Conyers.  Mr  Solarz.  Mr 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Levin-v  of  California.  Mr 
Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr  Sancmeis 

TER. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Sla-ttery.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Prost,  and  Mrs 
Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  1437:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr 
Pish.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr   Fields 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Solar;;. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  M.s 
Pelosi,  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  1839:  Mr.  Mavroules 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Robinson 

H.R.  2015:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  2129:  Mr.  Guarini 

H.R.  2418:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr  Gordon.  Mr 
Stump,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr  Bliley.  and  Mrs 
Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2437:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr 
Armey,  Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mr.  Stenholm 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  2580:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr    Maz 

ZOLI. 

H.R.  2641:  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  2819:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2826;  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2832:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  2870:  Mr.  Schiff  and  Mr.  Schuette 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.R.  3064:  Mr.  Clincer. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Ackermak. 

H.R.  3089:  Mr.  Ackehman 

H.R.  3123:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr  Dicks.  Mr 
Bereuteh.  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr 
Machtley,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr 
Hughes. 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr 
KOLTEH.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr 
Visclosky.   Mr.   Donnelly,  Mr.   Clay,   Mr. 


Wyden.    Mr     Darden.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Eckart.  Mr    Gray,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut,  Mr    de  Lugo,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 

Downey.    Mr     Bruce.    Mr.    Perkins.    Mr. 

Packard.    Mr    Cooper.    Mr.   Staggers.    Mr. 

Orandy.  Mrs   Patterson.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 

Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 
H  R     3243     Mr     Baker.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr. 

Torres.  Mr  Courter,  and  Mr.  Ray. 
HR    3251     Mrs    Collins.   Mr.   Lewis   of 

Georgia.  Mr   Dyson.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Bryant, 

Mr   Hertel,  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 

Williams,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
H.R    3272:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mrs. 

Bentley.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da.  Mr    Kanjorski.   Mr.   Lagomarsino.  Mr. 

Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 
H.R     3321     Mr    Sharp,    Mr.    McCloskey, 

•Mr  RiTTER.  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
H  R.  3349:   Mr    Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Lewis 

of  Georgia,  and  Mr   Barnard. 

HR  3401:  Mr  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
James.  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Prank, 

Mr   Obey.  Mr   Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hyde. 

and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

H  R    3423    Mr    McNulty   and   Mr.   Haw- 
kins 
H  R.  3430   Mr  Herger. 
H  R   3475:  Mrs.  Patterson 
H.R     3489:    Mr    Green.    Mr.    Inhofe,   Mr. 
James.  Mr   Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kan.sa.s,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr    Roe,  Mr    Richardson,  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr  WoLPF 

HR  3520  Mr  Wolf.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr   Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H  R  3537  Mr  Rangel.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Pogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Savage.  Ms  Pelosi.  and  Mr. 
Crockett 

H.R   3552   Mr  Sabo. 

H  R   3560   Mr   Panetta 

H  R.  3643:  Mr  James  and  Mr  Gillmor. 

H.R.  3652:  Mr  Upton.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  Mr  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr,  NcNulty.  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr  Grant.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Bilbray, 

H.R.  3700:  Mr  Anthony,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr  Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta. Mr  Price.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H  R  3732:  Mr  Roberts.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H  R  3735:  Mr  Swift,  Mr  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr  Wise,  and  Mr.  Dellums 

H.R.  3736:  Mr  Scheuer. 

H.R.  3758:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr  Kleczka 

H.R.  3773:  Mr  Alexander. 

H.R.  3785:  Mr  Shumway.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. Mr  Weldon.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Grandy.  and  Mr.  Bliley 

H.R  3802:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Towns. 
Ms   Pelosi.  Mr.  AuCoin.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R  3816  Mr  Scheuer  and  Ms.  Schnei- 
der. 

H.R   3817   Mr  Green  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R  3857  Mr  Lipinski.  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mr  Bates. 

H  R  3864:  Mr  Walsh.  Mr.  Owens  of  New- 
York.  Mr  HoRTON.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 


Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Moakley,  Ms.  Ros-Leh- 
tinen,  Mr.  JoNTz,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  McNul- 
ty, Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Macht- 
ley. and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  3868:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
F^ANK,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Green,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 
H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
H.R.  3880:  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3899:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.   3914:   Mr.   Borski,   Mrs.   Saiki,   Mr. 
DwYER    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Henry,    Mr. 
HuTTo,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.   Dyson,   Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.   Darden.  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.    Quillen,    Mrs.    Boxer,    Mr.    Jones    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Nelson 
of   Florida,   Mr.   Clement,   Mr.   Craig,   Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
H.R.  3921:  Mrs.  Bentley. 
H.R.   3929:   Mr.   LaFalce.   Mr.  Stark.   Ms. 
Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  3934:  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  3957:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
and  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 
H.R.  3964:  Mr.  Swift. 
H.R.  3985:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3994:  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
James,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.J.  Res.  372:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr. 
Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Visclosky,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  I>erkins,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  413:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Coyne, 


Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr  Vander  Jagt.  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

H  J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr  Price.  Mr 
Walsh.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr 
Petri,  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Slattery 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  Kas 
tenmeier.  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  457:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr  DeWine 
Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr  Lipin 
SKI.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr  Borski 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr  Kcstmayer 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr  Gallo.  Mr 
Courter.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr  Levin  of  Michi 
gan,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res,  464:  Mr.  Green,  Mr  Hamilton 
Mr,  McNulty.  Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr  Ray. 


H.J.  Res.  476:  Mi"  Bonior,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr  Weber.  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Yatron 

H  Con.  Res.  59:  Mr,  Smith  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr  Schaefer,  Mr 
Schuette.  and  Mr  Andrews 

H  Con.  Res  196:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr   Fish,  and  Mr   Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H  Con  Res  252:  Mr  Borski,  Mrs.  Saiki. 
Mr  Dwyer  of  New  Jensey.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr,  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr 
Rose  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr,  Dyson,  Mr,  Rahall,  Mr,  Darden.  Mr, 
Bonior.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.    Quillen.    Mrs.    Boxer.    Mr.    Jones    of 


North  Carolina.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr. 
Boucher. 

H   Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Michel. 

H.  Con,  Res.  267:  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. Mr.  Craig.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Hefley, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr  Hubbard,  Mr  James.  Mr. 
Traficant.  and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr  Dyson.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Perkins.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

H  Res.  306:  Mr  English.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr,  Bonior.  Mr,  Bryant.  Mr 
Rahall.  and  Mr,  Frost 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23.  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at   10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich 
ARD   H.    Bryan,    a   Senator    from    tht- 
State  of  Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fight- 
ings among  you?  come  they  not  hence, 
even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members?  Ye  lust,  and  have  not:  ue 
kill,  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot 
obtain:  ye  fight  and  war.  yet  ye  have 
not,  because  ye  ask  no/.— James  4:1.  2. 

Eternal  God,  this  penetrating  diag- 
nosis by  St.  James  makes  us  want  to 
defend  ourselves  and  say,  "Not 
Guilty,"  But  the  hardest  accusation  is 
the  simplest:  ■•  •  *  ye  have  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  not."  In  spite  of  all  the 
Biblical  encouragement  to  pray,  exam 
pies  of  great  men  and  women  of  the 
Bible,  our  own  inclination  to  pray 
when  life  tumbles  in.  we  fail  to  take 
prayer  seriously,  we  do  anything 
rather  than  pray. 

In  the  words  of  Charles  Dickens. 
"These  are  the  best  of  times  and  the 
worst  of  times."  Never  has  America 
had  a  greater  opportunity.  No  more 
cold  war.  Demand  for  freedom  explod- 
ing all  over  the  world.  Collapse  of  op- 
pressive governments.  Yet  we  face  an 
overwhelming  problem  of  drugs,  debt, 
disintegrating  moral  environment,  our 
own  Capital  City  in  trouble.  We  re- 
member the  greatness  of  America  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  retooling  to  re- 
build a  world  destroyed  by  war. 

Help  us.  Lord,  not  to  fail  at  this  pro- 
pitious time  in  history.  Save  us  from 
majoring  in  minors.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  Februanj  21.  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  riiie  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint   the  Honorable  Richard  H 


Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  between  now  and  10:40  will  be  di- 
\ided  between  the  two  leaders.  At 
10:40,  the  Senate  will  recess  until  12:15 
today  so  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
attend  a  joint  meeting  with  the  House 
to  hear  an  address  by  President  Havel 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  at 
12:15,  there  will  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  until  1:15.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

When  morning  business  closes  at 
1:15.  the  Senate  will  resume  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212,  the  Armenia  resolu- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  debate  on  the 
motion  will  continue  throughout 
today's  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  regarding  the  State  Department 
human  rights  report  on  China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  my 
remarks  extend  beyond  one-half  of 
the  allotted  time,  that  the  leader  time 
of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  which  I  will  reserve  following 
my  remarks,  be  extended  to  an  equal 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  that  will  be 
the  order. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  REPORT  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
begin  my  remarks  today  with  a  quota- 
tion. It  reads  as  follows: 

The  human  rights  rlimate  in  China  dete- 
riorated dramatically  in  1989.  On  March  .5 


7.  People's  Armed  Police  iPAPi  used  indis- 
criminate and  exce.ssive  force  in  suppressing 
demonstrations  in  Lhasa.  Tibet,  killing 
.scores  of  persons.  These  killings  and  other 
serious  human  rights  abuses,  however,  were 
dwarfed  when  the  leadership  ordered  the 
Peoples  Liberation  Army  iPLA)  and  other 
security  forces  to  suppress  forcefully  a 
peaceful,  student-led  movement  seeking 
greater  freedom  for  China's  people.  At  least 
.several  hundred,  and  possibly  thousands,  of 
people  were  killed  in  Beijing  on  June  3-4. 
The  Beijing  massacre  was  followed  by  a 
drastic,  country-wide  crackdown  on  partici- 
pants, supporters,  and  sympathizers.  Thou- 
sands were  arrested  and  about  a  score  are 
known  to  have  been  executed,  following 
trials  which  fell  far  short  of  international 
standards,  for  alleged  crimes  committed 
during  the  unrest.  There  have  al.so  been 
persistent  but  unconfirmed  reports  of  nu- 
merous unannounced  executions.  At  year's 
end.  the  crackdown  was  still  continuing. 

Those  powerful  words  are  not  mine. 
They  are  not  the  words  of  a  critic  of 
President  Bush  or  of  his  administra- 
tion. They  are  the  words  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  in  its 
report  on  human  rights  in  China. 

That  report  is  a  devastating  indict- 
ment of  the  human  rights  position  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  an 
equally  devastating  indictment  of  the 
policies  of  the  Bush  administration 
toward  China. 

The  State  Department  report  makes 
it  clear  that  the  Government  of  China 
is  pursuing  a  policy  that  violates  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  broadly,  indis- 
criminately, and  in  a  way  that  should 
shock  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

It  does  shock  the  conscience  of 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. As  we  know,  last  December, 
ironically  on  International  Human 
Rights  Day,  two  high  ranking  officials 
of  our  Government  met  in  Beijing 
with  the  very  Chinese  leaders  who  or- 
dered the  Tiananmen  Square  massa- 
cre. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  those  same  lead- 
ers have  subsequently  implemented  a 
crackdown  on  political  dissent  which 
has  subjected  Chinese  citizens  to  im- 
prisonment, to  physical  beatings  and 
torture,  to  personal  humiliation  and 
degradation,  and  some  to  execution. 

Last  year,  I  said  it  was  wrong  for  the 
administration  to  support  human 
rights  in  its  words  but  not  in  its  deeds. 
I  called  on  the  President  not  to  con- 
duct business  as  usual  with  China  and 
thereby  make  a  mockery  of  our  profes- 
sion of  concern  for  human  rights  and 
our  own  ideals.  I  urged  instead  that 
the  President  affirmatively  and  public- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideniities  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


ly  pre.ss  the  Government  of  China  to 
grant  its  citizens  the  democratic  .self- 
determination  that  is  the  right  of  all 
men  and  women. 

Now  the  Department  of  State's  own 
report  on  human  rights  in  China 
prompts  me  to  reiterate  that  call. 
Surely,  at  the  beginning  of  a  decade 
that  is  seeing  the  collapse  of  another 
totalitarian  system  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  within  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
no  longer  any  credibility  to  the  claim 
of  a  government  that  it  has  any  moral 
right  to  attack  its  own  people. 

The  State  Department  report  says 
that,  "Virtually  all  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  discussed  in  this 
report  are  restricted,  many  of  them  se- 
verely. " 

Those  "internationally  recognized 
human  rights"  include  the  fundamen- 
tal human  right  to  be  free  from: 

Political  and  other  extrajudicial  kill- 
ing: 

Torture  and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment; 

Arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile: 

Denial  of  fair  public  trial; 

Arbitrary  interference  with  privacy, 
family,  home  or  correspondence;  and 

Excessive  force  and  violations  of  hu- 
manitarian law  in  internal  conflicts. 

These  are  basic  human  rights  so  self- 
evident  to  Americans  that  their  mere 
listing  alone  is  chilling. 

Most  Americans  already  assume  that 
no  government  has  the  right  to  tor- 
ture its  citizens:  that  no  government 
has  the  right  to  fire  on  unarmed, 
peacefully  assembled  civilians;  that  no 
government  has  the  right  to  execute 
people  just  because  they  want  political 
change. 

Yet,  as  the  State  Department  report 
makes  clear,  these  are  today  the  rou- 
tine actions  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  State  Department  reports 
that:  'The  Government  maintains 
control  through  a  nationwide  security 
network  *  *  *  In  1989,  the  security 
network  was  responsible  for  wide- 
spread human  rights  abuses,  especially 
in  Beijing  and  Xizang  (Tibet)." 

There  is  and  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  abuses  of  its  people  are  the  inten- 
tional work  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  points  out.  as 
well,  that  'The  government,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  does  not  publicly  an- 
nounce the  names  of  those  detained  or 
arrested," 

In  connection  with  the  persistent  re- 
ports of  executions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment reports  that  "Chinese  officials 
have  refused  to  respond  to  diplomatic 
requests  for  information." 

The  "persistent  and  consistent  "  re- 
ports of  torture,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment characterizes  them,  cannot  be 
confirmed  or.  of  course,  conclusively 
disproven,  because  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  accountable  to  anyone  for  its 
treatment  of  its  own  people. 


Yet  the  two  secret  visits  to  that 
same  government  by  high-ranking 
American  officials  last  year  were  ex- 
cused by  the  administration  on  the 
grounds  that  we  should  not  isolate 
China,  and  that  such  contacts  will 
help  improve  the  climate  for  human 
rights. 

The  State  Department  report  offers 
no  evidence  of  any  improvement  in  the 
human  rights  climate  at  all. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  the 
world  has  heard  the  repeated  claims  of 
dictators  that  their  treatment  of  their 
own  people  is  not  the  business  of 
others. 

The  world  has  also  heard  the  repeat- 
ed claims  that  "quiet  diplomacy"  is 
the  only  way  to  proceed  in  such  cases. 

History  has  now  shown  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  of  these  claims. 

Neither  the  collapse  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean communism  nor  the  freeing  of 
Nelson  Mandela  came  about  because 
of  quiet  diplomacy  or  silence  by  the 
outside  world.  Both  events  were  has- 
tened and  in  some  respects  precipitat- 
ed by  precisely  the  opposite— outside 
scrutiny  and  vocal,  sustained,  insistent 
public  calls  for  improvement,  especial- 
ly public  calls  by  America. 

When  Nelson  Mandela  walks  into 
the  White  House,  both  he  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  should  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Mandela  is  out  of  prison  in 
part  because  the  United  States  Con- 
gress imposed  sanctions  on  South 
Africa  over  the  objections  of  then 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush. 

If  the  Reagan-Bush  administration 
had  had  its  way.  there  would  have 
been  no  sanctions  imposed  on  South 
Africa  and  Nelson  Mandela  might  still 
be  in  prison. 

Have  we  learned  from  that  experi- 
ence? If  so,  what  policy  should  we  now 
follow  with  respect  to  China? 

I  say  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Chinese  people,  one  quarter  of  the 
human  race,  are  subject  to  repression 
that  requires— indeed  that  demands- 
vocal,  sustained,  insistent  public  calls 
for  improvement. 

But  to  the  contrary,  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  toward  China  has  dem- 
onstrated a  lack  of  concern  about  the 
shocking  events  depicted  so  graphical- 
ly in  the  State  Department's  report. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  or- 
dered the  murder  of  its  own  citizens;  it 
has  practiced  indiscriminate  detention 
and  arrest;  it  permits  torture  and  deg- 
radation in  government  custody;  it  car- 
ries out  judicial  murders  in  the  form 
of  executions. 

To  this  day,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's policy  is  one  of  repression 
against  every  vestige  of  free  expres- 
sion inside  the  country,  coupled  with 
censorship  and  the  Big  Lie  technique 
of  denial  to  the  outside  world. 

In  response,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion authorized  not  just  one,  but  two 
secret,  high-level  missions  to  the  Chi- 


nese Government,  the  first  barely  a 
month  after  the  blood  ran  on  Tianan- 
men Square,  the  second  in  December. 

Instead  of  signing  the  bill  to  protect 
Chinese  students  here  agairist  forced 
repatriation,  the  President  vetoed  it 
and  fought  hard  and  successfully  to 
have  his  veto  sustained. 

Instead  of  maintaining  economic 
sanctions  against  China,  the  President 
lifted  the  two  most  visible— giving 
export  licenses  for  three  satellites,  and 
letting  our  Export-Import  Bank 
extend  loans  and  guarantees  for 
United  States  exports  to  China.  Those 
gestures  followed  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions to  let  the  sales  of  several  air- 
liners to  China  go  through. 

And  although  licenses  for  four  arms 
sales  have  not  yet  been  issued,  the 
contractors  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
working  on  those  projects— a  strong 
indication  that  these  exports,  too.  will 
soon  be  permitted. 

The  human  rights  record  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  is  not  limited  to  bru- 
tality and  crude  repression.  It  goes 
also  to  the  civil  rights  of  its  people,  as 
the  State  Department  makes  clear. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  press  have 
been  severely  restricted  both  for  Chi- 
nese citizens  and  foreign  journalists. 

Excerpts  from  the  report  tell  the 
story:  In  the  aftermath,  authorities 
severely  restricted  the  movements  of 
foreign  journalists  *  *  *  ";  "Restric- 
tions on  the  publication  of  books  •  •  • 
became  much  more  stringent  since 
June.";  ■*  *  *  tighter  control  on  distri- 
bution has  enabled  authorities  to 
censor  foreign  language  material  more 
effectively.  " 

The  Chinese  Government  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  future  of  its  youth,  the 
hope  of  any  nation,  to  the  overriding 
desire  to  retain  power.  Thus,  the  State 
Department  reports: 

The  Government  has  worked  to  reimpose 
more  rigid  ideological  control  over  the 
school  system  The  Slate  Education  Com- 
mission ordered  that  30.000  fewer  first-year 
students  be  admitted  to  universities  for  the 
fall  1989  semester.  •  •  *  The  entire  first- 
year  class  at  Beijing  University  •  •  •  was 
sent  to  an  isolated  camp  for  a  year  of  mili- 
tary training  and  ideological  indoctrination. 
I  The  Government  said  this  program  might 
be  expanded  to  include  additional  universi- 
ties in  the  future.) 

What  possible  justification  can  there 
be  for  a  government  to  limit  the 
future  of  its  own  country  by  restrict- 
ing the  education  of  its  own  most 
promising  people?  There  can  be  none 
other  than  the  lust  for  power. 

In  virtually  every  element  of  civil 
rights,  the  Chinese  government  has 
taken  action  to  secure  its  owTi  survival 
against  the  rights  of  the  Chinese 
People.  Individual  identity  cards  are 
being  issued  and  checked  to  control 
travel  within  the  country,  the  human 
rights  monitoring  group  has  been  dis- 
banded, the  right  of  Chinese  to  associ- 
ate is  limited  to  groups  that  the  gov- 
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emment  agrees  to  register,  independ- 
ent trade  unions  of  Chinese  working 
people  are  outlawed. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  ultimate  tragic  irony 
that  in  a  self-styled  People's  Republic, 
allegedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
workers,  •••  •  •  workers  became  a  pri- 
mary target  of  government  reprisals. 
•  •  *  All  of  those  known  to  have  been 
executed  for  offenses  linked  to  the 
demonstrations  were  manual  work- 
ers. " 

The  State  Department  report  speaits 
in  broad  terms,  as  it  must.  Other,  indi- 
vidual voices  say  the  same  things. 
Prof.  Yang  Ye,  of  Bates  College,  in 
Maine,  recently  spoke  to  me  and  sent 
me  a  letter.  Professor  Ye  wrote: 

There  has  been  no  improvement  whatso- 
ever in  terms  of  the  human  rights  situation 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  With 
three  hundred  thousand  troops  around  and 
enforced  security  forces  within  the  city,  the 
lifting  of  martial  law  in  Beijing  is  a  big  joke 
aimed  only  at  fooling  foreign  media  and 
luring  foreign  investment. 

Professor  Ye  reminds  us  that  the 
"most  recent  response  to  the  olive 
branch  offered  to  the  Beijing  regime 
by  President  Bush  was  that  9  Chinese 
Catholic  ministers  and  30  priests  in 
Hebei  province  were  arrested  in  late 
December,  among  whom  8  are  at  this 
moment  still  in  prison.  " 

Chillingly.  Professor  Ye  says  that 
despite  the  claims  of  the  administra- 
tion that  its  veto  of  the  visa  extension 
bill  will  have  no  effect  on  Chinese  stu- 
dents now  is  this  country, 

[alt  least  two  Chinese  students  *  •  •  that 
I  know  •  •  •  were  recently  denied  e.xtension 
of  their  passport  by  the  Chinese  consulate.s 
in  the  United  States,  presumably  because  of 
their  activities  in  support  of  the  democracy 
movement  in  China. 

These  students  and  others  in  their 
position  must  wonder  at  the  depth  of 
American  commitment  to  human 
rights,  so  long  as  our  Government 
speaks  in  one  way  but  acts  in  another. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  President's 
press  secretary  to  say.  as  he  recently 
did,  that  'human  rights  are  universal 
and  our  duty  to  comment  on  them  is 
great."  We  have  an  obligation  to  do 
more  than  comment.  We  have  an  obli 
gation  to  behave  in  accordance  with 
our  words  as  well  as  merely  to  say  the 
words. 

But  the  administration's  deeds  are 
contrary  to  its  words.  As  with  so  many 
other  issues,  on  human  rights  in 
China  the  administration's  words  are 
right,  its  deeds  wrong. 

Professor  Ye  put  it  clearly  and  elo- 
quently in  his  letter  to  me.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  listen  to  these  words: 

I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  our  affinities,  our  points  of  con- 
tacts with  all  other  human  beings,  not  our 
differences,  that  should  be  emphasized  to 
make  our  world  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
place. 

We  Chinese  are  not  extraterrestrial 
l)eings.  We  live  on  the  same  Earth.  We  have 
the  kind  of  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  fear.  love. 


hatred  and  desire,  and  we  should  be  treated 
as  equals  in  terms  of  human  rights.  •  •  • 

It  is  simply  not  right  to  claim,  as  some 
China  card  players  in  this  country  do,  that 
the  Chine.se  have  a  special  'Oriental  mind." 
and  thai  democracy  and  freedom  are  some- 
thing not  in  Chinese  culture.  To  me.  such 
remarks  are  insulting  and  racist,  morally 
unforgivable 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  democracy 
and  freedom  are  not  incongruent  with  the 
Confucian  values  of  benevolence,  humane- 
ne.ss,  and  individual  dignity. 

What  is  alien  to  Chinese  civilization,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory 
of  class  struggle  and  violence,  a  theory  that 
is  preoccupied  with  differences  and  based  on 
hatred. 

I  know  little  about  Professor  Ye.  I 
have  only  spoken  with  him  once.  But  I 
am  moved  by  his  words.  I  believe  he  is 
right.  What  lies  at  the  heart  of  human 
rights  concerns  is  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  all  people  of  the  Earth,  that 
our  similarities  are  more  important 
than  our  differences,  and  that  we  are 
all  alike  in  wanting  human  freedom 
and  personal  liberty— the  fundamental 
acknowledgment  of  our  individual 
worth. 

That  is  the  fundamental  claim  that 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to 
make.  It  is  the  claim  no  government 
can  or  should  deny,  least  of  all  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Again,  I  urge  the  President  to  be  the 
spokesman  for  American  ideals,  for 
what  America  stands  for  and  believes 
in,  to  speak  out  in  expressing  support 
for  the  moral  issue  of  human  rights 
for  the  Chinese  people  as  strongly  as 
he  has  expressed  that  support  for  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  people  de- 
serve no  less  than  other  human 
beings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  from  Prof. 
Yang  Ye  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bates  College. 
Lewiston.  ME.  February  IS.  1990. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
U.S.   Senator.   Senatr  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

Dear^en.ator  Thank  you  again  for  seeing 
me  on  Monday.  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
our  talk.  Let  me  assure  you  that  my  grate- 
fulness to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
China  and  the  Chinese  people  is  shared  by 
I  hou.sands  of  Chinese  students  and  scholars 
111  the  U.S..  many  of  whom  I  have  encoun- 
tered and  talked  to  during  my  tours  around 
the  country  since  last  June. 

I  am,  as  you  can  well  understand,  disap- 
pointed at  the  senate  vote  last  month  which 
failed  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Pelosi  bill  The  White  House  used  the  tac- 
tics of  politicizing  an  issue  which.  I  believe. 
is  beyond  and  larger  than  politics.  One  neg- 
ative result  of  the  vote  is  that  many  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  in  this  country  are  now 
afraid  to  speak  out  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  China  It  is  not  surprising:  having 
come  from  a  nation  where  what  the  dicta- 
tors say  or  promise  is  the  law  (and  we  know 
how  much  it  counts),  we  had  hoped  that  we 


could  have  legislative  guarantee  of  safety  in 
this  country  to  voice  what  was  silenced  in 
China.  Of  course  we  now  have  some  prom- 
ises from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  forget  that  he 
also  promised,  after  the  Tiananmen  massa- 
cre, that  there  would  be  no  high-level  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  government,  and  it 
was  only  two  weeks  after  he  made  that 
promise  that  he  sent  General  Scowcroft  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Eagleburger  on  their 
secret  mission  to  Beijing. 

Despite  the  setback  I.  as  well  as  many  of 
my  Chinese  friends  in  the  U.S.,  shall  keep 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
China.  We  owe  it  to  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  were  gunned  down  by 
machine-guns,  whose  bodies  were  rolled 
over  and  crushed  by  tanks  in  the  center  of 
Beijing.  We  owe  it  to  the  thousands  of  our 
fellow  students  and  intellectuals  at  home 
who  were  thrown  into  prison,  who  were 
beaten  up  and  tortured  there,  and  those 
who  were  already  summarily  tried  and  exe- 
cuted in  secret.  We  owe  it  to  the  brave 
young  man.  the  nineteen-year-old  Wang 
Weilin.  whose  image  standing  in  front  of 
the  tanks  has  become  one  of  the  most  last- 
ing symbols  of  1989,  and  most  probably,  of 
this  century.  And  last  but  not  least,  we  owe 
it  to  the  great  American  people,  whose 
warm  and  consistent  support  of  our  cau.se 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  to  us. 

I  must  point  out  that  since  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  staff  worked  so 
hard  to  defeat  the  override  effort,  there  has 
been  little,  if  any.  response  in  return  from 
Deng  Xiaoping  and  the  other  aging  dicta- 
tors in  Beijing.  There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment whatsoever  in  terms  of  the  human 
rights  situation  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  With  three  hundred  thousand  troops 
around  and  enforced  security  forces  within 
the  city,  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in  Beijing 
is  a  big  joke  aimed  only  at  fooling  foreign 
media  and  luring  foreign  investment,  Mr. 
Fang  Lizhi.  the  astrophysicist  and  human 
rights  activist,  is  still  taking  refuge  in  the 
American  embassy.  Student  leaders  Wang 
Dan.  Liu  Gang.  Guo  Haifeng.  and  others 
who  advocated  nonviolent  and  peaceful 
demonstrations,  are  still  languishing  in 
prison  with  no  trial.  Not  a  single  list  of  the 
arrested  and  executed  has  been  given  by  the 
Chinese  regime.  A  most  recent  response  to 
the  olive  branch  offered  to  the  Beijing 
regime  by  President  Bush  was  that  9  Chi- 
nese Catholic  ministers  and  30  priests  in 
Hebei  province  were  arrested  in  late  Decem- 
ber, among  whom  eight  are  at  this  moment 
still  in  prison.  The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation has  recently  issued  a  secret  document 
with  further  restrictions  on  study  abroad 
(especially  on  study  in  the  U.S.)  for  Chinese 
college  students.  At  least  two  Chinese  stu- 
dents currently  in  the  U.S.  that  I  know,  Mr. 
Liu  Yonghuan  and  Mr.  Xu  (pronounced  as 
Hsu)  Bangtai  (a  graduate  student  at  U.C. 
Berkeley),  were  recently  denied  extension  of 
their  passport  by  the  Chinese  consulates  in 
the  U.S.,  presumably  because  of  their  activi- 
ties in  support  of  the  democracy  movement 
in  China. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  highly  tra- 
dition-oriented family,  and  my  field  is  in 
comparative  literature,  a  discipline  that  fo- 
cuses on  comparisons  and  contrasts  among 
different  cultures.  I  have  long  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  affinities,  our 
points  of  contacts  with  all  other  human 
beings,  not  our  differences,  that  should  be 
emphasized  in  order  to  make  our  world  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  place.  We  Chinese 


are  not  extraterrestrial  beings  (E.T.).  We 
live  on  the  same  earth.  We  have  the  same 
kind  of  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  fear.  love,  hatred, 
and  desire,  and  we  should  be  treated  as 
equals  in  terms  of  human  rights.  China  is 
perhaps  a  land  in  the  "Far  East  "  (a  term 
long  since  discarded  in  the  academia.  and 
even  in  the  media,  because  of  its  Eurocen- 
tric flavor,  but  twice  used  in  the  President's 
State  of  Union  speech),  but  what  is  going  on 
in  China  is  not  China's  "domestic  affair"  as 
the  Beijing  regime  claims  it  to  be.  One 
fourth  of  the  world's  population  is  suffering 
under  the  repression  of  a  toppling  totalitar- 
ian regime.  It  is  simply  not  right  to  claim,  as 
some  China  card  players  in  this  country  do. 
that  the  Chinese  have  a  special  "Oriental 
mind,  "  and  that  democracy  and  freedom  are 
something  not  in  Chinese  culture.  To  me 
such  remarks  are  insulting  and  racist,  mor- 
ally unforgivable.  The  fundamental  con 
cepts  of  democracy  and  freedom  are  not  in- 
congruent  with  the  Confucian  values  of  be- 
nevolence, humaneness,  and  individual  dig- 
nity. What  is  alien  to  Chinese  civilization,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory 
of  class  struggle  and  violence,  a  theory  that 
is  preoccupied  with  differences  and  based  on 
hatred. 

I  appeal  to  you.  dear  Senator,  and 
through  you.  as  Senate  Majority  Leader,  to 
your  colleagues,  to  do  whatever  within  your 
power  to  help  our  country  and  our  country- 
men in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. If  no  improvement  in  the  human 
rights  condition  is  seen  in  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  near  future,  further 
sanctions,  including  the  reconsideration  of 
China's  status  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation 
(MFN).  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  legislative  branch.  If  the  White  House  is 
unwilling  to  stand  for  the  fundamental 
values  of  this  great  country,  it  is  up  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  Congress  to  keep  lighting 
up  the  beacon  for  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  world.  If  there  i.s  anything  I  can  do 
for  this  cause  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Yang  Ye.  Ph.D.. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese. 

Bates  College. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  leader  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  not  present,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  for  10  minutes  to 
permit  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
and  Connecticut  to  address  the  Senate 
and  introduce  their  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boschwitz  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2149 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lieberman  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2149 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.'") 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  one  else  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  having 
been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:15  P.M. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELS  A  SANDSTROM 

Mr,  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  dear  friend  and  a  great  American, 
Elsa  Sandstrom.  a  woman  who  will 
long  be  remembered  for  her  intelli- 
gence, wit  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
noble  causes. 

Elsa  Sandstrom  was  a  consummate 
Californian,  a  personal  friend  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  through  her 
leadership  and  foresight  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  State  and  national  Re- 
publican Party.  Her  courage  and  con- 
viction were  rewarded  with  the  admi- 
ration, respect  and  sheer  affection  by 
all  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  this  truly  remarkable  woman. 

Throughout  her  long  and  accom- 
plished life  she  held  many  prestigious 
positions.  Whether  as  State  cochair- 
woman  for  Ronald  Reagan's  cam- 
paigns for  both  Governor  and  Presi- 
dent, or  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can Conventions  in  which  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Richard  Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  George  Bush  were  nominated, 
Elsa  Sandstrom  enjoyed  a  most  suc- 
cessful career  and  served  to  enrich 
each  of  life's  endeavors  with  an  un- 
mitigated dedication  to  the  principles 
she  boldly  championed, 

I  take  great  pride  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Elsa  Sandstrom  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  behalf 
of  all  Californians. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10:40  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12:15  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  joint  meeting  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
very  distinguished  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Vaclav  Havel. 

(The  remarks  of  Vaclav  Havel.  Presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia  before  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  are  con- 
tained in  the  House  portion  of  today's 
Record,) 

The  Senate,  at  10:40  a.m.,  recessed 
until  12:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  and  without  objection  the  time 
spent  in  recess  will  come  out  of  the 
hour  for  morning  business.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:15 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:19 
p.m..  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Shelby]. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1:15  p.m. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 


The 


pro- 


PRESIDENT  HAVEL'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  JOINT  MEETING  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  begin  the  business  of  the  Senate 
today,  in  these  few  moments  of  calm- 
ness. I  would  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  for  just  a  few  moments 
on  one  of  the  extraordinary  pleasures 
and  opportunities  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Sometimes  in  our  repre- 
sentative capacity  we  are  also  here  to 
try  to  learn  and,  from  that  learning, 
participate  in  the  education  process  of 
our  country  and  our  countrymen. 

This  morning  I  and  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  just 
came  from  one  such  learning  experi- 
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ence  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
commend  to  other  members  of  the 
American  citizenry  who  may  hear  the 
sound  of  my  voice  through  our  televi- 
sion and  radio.  As  we  all  know,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  now  are 
being  televised  live  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Havel,  a  poet  and  a  playwright. 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  this  morning  as  the 
Resident  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, as  a  democrat  with  a  small  d." 
as  a  man  who.  as  he  said,  had  been  to 
no  school  for  Presidents,  had  never 
sought  political  authority,  had  never 
had  any  ambition  to  lead  in  a  political 
sense  of  the  word,  but  who,  as  he  said. 
came  up  through  the  .school  of  life, 
and  felt  In  that  moment  of  transcen- 
dence when  his  country  and  his  coun- 
trymen rose  up  and  .said,  "We  shall  be 
free  of  all  totalitarian  influence,  we 
shall  make  our  own  decisions,  we  shall 
adopt  political  pluralism,  and  we  shall 
make  our  own  decisions," 

As  the  new  President  of  Czechoslo 
vakia  told  us  this  morning,  it  is  time  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  burdens  and  obli- 
gations of  free  men.  and  help  lead  his 
country  into  a  new  dawn  where  free 
decisions  and  free  people  will  live 
freely  and  make  those  decisions  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  paraphrase 
President  Havel's  addre.s,s  and  will  not 
try  to.  The  purpose  of  this  reflection 
this  morning  is  only  one:  that  is,  to 
commend  to  every  .school  teacher  in 
the  United  Stales  of  America,  every 
student,  whether  they  be  students  in 
.school  or  whether  they  be  aging  stu- 
dents such  as  all  us  in  the  United 
Stales  Congress,  to  write  their  Senator 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the 
new  President  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
to  read  for  themselves  and  lo  their 
studenLs  what  it  means  to  be  demo 
cratic  with  a  small  d,  '  and  upon  such 
truths  this  republic  was  founded  and 
the  emerging  nations  of  Europe  will 
attempt  to  emulate 

It  is  a  matter,  as  President  Havel 
said,  of  putting  the  human  conscience 
and  our  ingrained  sense  of  moral  au 
thority  over  any  political  authority. 
and  in  the  end  that  will  assure  that 
the  right  decision  is  made.  Even 
though,  as  he  said  to  his  American  au 
dience.  we  have  200  years  of  practicing 
this  thing  called  "democracy"  with  no 
interruption  of  totalitarianism,  he 
said,  "As  long  as  people  are  people,  de- 
mocracy in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
will  always  be  no  more  than  an  ideal: 
one  may  approach  it  as  one  would  a 
horizon,  in  ways  that  may  be  better  or 
worse,  but  it  can  never  be  fully  at- 
tained. In  this  s»nse  you,  too— we 
Americans— are  merely  approaching 
democracy.  You  have  thousands  of 
problems  of  all  kinds,  as  other  coun- 
tries do.  But  you  have  one  great  ad- 
vantage: You  have  been  approaching 


democracy  uninterruptedly  for  more 
than  200  years  and  your  journey 
toward  that  horizon  has  never  been 
disrupted  by  a  totalitarian  system." 

Oh,  if  we  could  learn  that  lesson  and 
take  it  lo  heart,  that  in  a  free  country 
our  basic  freedoms  have  to  be  earned 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  and 
there  is  no  hope,  there  is  no  hope,  of 
continuing  to  ensure  these  freedoms 
unless  our  children  and  students  of  all 
ages  reread  their  Jefferson,  reread 
their  Franklin,  reread  not  only  the 
history  of  our  country,  but  now  the 
extraordinary  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  where  no  totalitarian 
sy.stem  has  been  able  to  conquer  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  man. 

Mr  President,  Havel  ended  by 
.saying, 

I  will  end  whcrr  1  began  History  ha.s  ac- 
celerated. I  believe  that  once  again  it  will  be 
the  human  mind  that  will  notice  thi.s  accel- 
eration. Give  it  a  name  and  transform  those 
word.s  into  deeds. 

I  say  to  our  friend,  the  poet-play- 
wright, the  President  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. I  think  we  already  know  what 
that  name  is-  th<'  name  is  truth.  In 
older  words  than  these.  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
set  you  free." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Pn-sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
nized. 


recog- 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr  REID.  Mr.  President,  we  just  re- 
turned from  another  week-long  vaca- 
tion, during  which  hundreds  of  hours 
were  spent  by  Members  of  this  body 
raising  campaign  money.  It  seems  that 
with  the  experiences  we  had  in  1988 
and  1986  we  would  do  something 
about  reforming  the  campaign  laws  of 
this  country. 

I  thought  the  experiences  that  I  had 
in  1986  would  never  happen  again.  I 
hoped  that  before  the  elections  held  in 
1988  there  would  be  campaign  reform, 
so  that  that  campaign  would  be  more 
directed  toward  issues  than  how  much 
money  a  candidate  has.  In  fact,  that 
was  not  the  case.  Shortly  it  is  going  to 
be  4  years  since  the  1986  elections,  and 
not  a  single  thing  has  changed.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  this  body  and  the  other 
body  recognize  that  it  is  going  to  take 
some  action  to  change  the  law,  to 
change  the  law  so  that  the  people  that 
are  voting  for  us  have  more  than  a  30- 
second  spot  on  which  to  base  a  deci- 


sion as  to   whether  or  not  a  person 
should  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  here  to  alert  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  now  the  30-second  spot 
may  be  something  of  the  past,  that 
the  campaigns  of  the  future  are  now- 
looking  at  a  10-second  spot.  So  instead 
of  being  buried  in  30-second  spots,  the 
American  public  will  be  buried  in  10- 
second  spots.  And.  in  that  10  seconds, 
a  candidate  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  many  issues 
that  face  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that, 
recently,  a  Federal  judge  ordered  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  to  act  on 
complaints  stemming  from  my  1986 
campaign  and  other  campaigns  going 
on  at  that  time.  And  the  judge  said, 
and  I  say  today,  that  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
They  have  been  established  as  a  tooth- 
less tiger,  to  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing. In  fact,  it  is  now  set  up  so  that 
there  are  three  of  one  party  and  three 
of  the  other,  and  so  the  tough  deci- 
sions are  simply  not  approached.  They 
leave  them,  and  they  leave  them,  and 
leave  them,  until  action  by  a  Federal 
judge  is  necessitated. 

So  I  think  we  should  look  at  cam- 
paign ceilings,  bundling,  at  independ- 
ent expenditures  and  all  those  things. 
But  al.so,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at 
streamlining  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  on  a  wish 
list  campaign  reform  proposal  out 
there,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at 
all  of  them.  Let  us  do  what  is  doable. 
Senator  McConnell  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  campaign  reform  bill  that 
is  bipartisan  and  realistic,  and  includes 
measures  that  will  make  the  1990  elec- 
tions and  the  1992  elections  much 
more  fair.  In  effect,  what  this  bill  that 
Senator  McConnell  and  I  introduced 
contains  a  look  at  bundling,  at  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  broadcast  dis- 
count rates  and  those  things  that  are 
all  bywords  of  the  campaign  proposal. 
But  also  it  looks  at  streamlining  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission.  Our  bipartisan  bill  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  in  which 
the  FEC  is  required  to  act  and  it 
would  give  the  FEC  the  power  to  levy 
fines  and  penalties  that  hurt. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  work  as  hard  here  in 
Washington  for  campaign  reform  as 
we  do  raising  money  during  our  vaca- 
tion breaks  when  we  go  home. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  that  is  a  little  longer.  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  how 
long  he  wants  to  speak. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  About  3  minutes. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  also  has 


a  short  statement.  I  will  proceed  after 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  courtesies. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2150  are 
located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ') 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConnell 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S. 
2152  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions") 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  for  yielding 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  operating 
under  any  time  constraints  at  this 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  limit.  We  are  operating  in 
morning  business  until  1:15  p.m. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerry  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2152  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  GROUND- 
BASED  SHORT-RANGE  NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  come  from  listening  to  an  extraor- 
dinary speech  from  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia.  It  is  rare  that  leaders 
of  the  world  today  are  willing,  as 
Vaclav  Havel  was  this  morning,  to 
place  concepts  of  morality  and  person- 
al ethics  as  the  foundation  of  policy 
and  politics.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
we  hear  from  the  President  of  a  coun- 
try those  notions  and  those  thoughts. 
They  are  really  too  absent  from  the 
political  dialog  of  this  country. 

Part  of  what  he  said  this  morning  is 
focused  on  what  I  rise  to  talk  about 
before  the  Senate  today.  He  spoke  of 
the  time  that  he  hopes  will  come  when 
Europe  will  be  able  to  stand  guard 
over  itself.  And  he  spoke  of  how  histo- 
ry has  accelerated  and  of  the  impor- 
tance  of   us   transferring   words   into 

deeds. 

I  rise  today  to  respectfully  suggest 
the  means  by  which  we  can  keep  up 


with  the  acceleration  of  history,  catch 
up  with  it.  perhaps,  and  take  a  step  to 
trarisform  our  own  words  into  deeds. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  and  NATO  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aimed  at  the  elimination  of  ground- 
based  nuclear  weapons  in  Central 
Europe. 

This  will  add  a  third  zero  to  the 
double-zero  we  negotiated  with  the  So- 
viets in  the  INF  Treaty. 

Today.  East  and  West  Germany  are 
obviously  moving  rapidly  toward  unifi- 
cation under  the  aegis  of  the  "Big 
Four."  under  the  formula  agreed  to 
last  week  in  Ottawa.  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia,—as  we  heard  retiterated  to 
us  this  morning— and  Hungary  are  not 
only  no  longer  Communist  countries, 
but  they  are  actively  seeking  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  military  forces  from 
their  national  territories  as  well  as 
they  should.  In  this  new  world,  the  de- 
ployment of  some  4,000  ground-based 
nuclear  weapons  by  NATO,  mostly  in 
West  Germany,  and  an  even  larger 
number  of  similar  weapons  by  the 
Soviet  Union  located  in  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Czechoslovkia,  and  Hungary, 
simply  makes  no  sense  whatever. 

These  weapons  are  fast  becoming 
anachronisms— held  over  from  the 
time  when  they  were  deployed  by 
NATO  to  balance  the  Soviet's  greater 
number  of  conventional  forces. 

With  the  clear  termination  of  that 
period,  an  opportunity  is  open  to  us 
through  negotiation  and  political 
change  to  seek  something  else.  Failure 
to  remove  these  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  may  threaten  the  future  of 
NATO  itself  by  dividing  German  and 
United  States  interests  at  a  critical 
moment  in  history. 

By  changing  our  policy  now  and 
seeking  a  ban  on  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States  can  simul- 
taneously exert  political  leadership  in 
NATO,  preserve  the  concepts  of  deter- 
rence, and  prevent  the  threat  to 
NATO  that  could  well  take  place  if  we 
simply  sit  there  and  do  not  change  our 
policy  or  do  nothing. 

German  unification  under  the  "two- 
plus-four"  formula  agreed  lo  in 
Ottawa  on  February  13  will  require 
the  United  States,  Soviet  Union, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  to  re- 
think fundamental  positions  no 
matter  what.  Eliminating  ground- 
based  forces  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  is,  I  believe,  an  essential  part 
of  the  military  restructuring  that  has 
to  flow  if  the  words  that  Vaclav  Havel 
espoused  are  indeed  to  be  turned  into 
deeds. 

Last  spring,  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment made  it  very  clear  to  our 
Government  how  it  felt  about  the 
United  States  proposal  to  deploy  a 
new  generation  of  Lance  follow-on  nu- 
clear missiles  in  Germany— weapons 
that  would  increase  the  Lance's  range 


from  70  miles  to  just  under  the  300- 
mile  limit  imposed  by  the  INF  Treaty. 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  and  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher  told  the  United  States 
last  spring  that  West  Germans  would 
not  accept  new  nuclear  weapons  in 
Germany  that  could  be  aimed  at  Lech 
Welesa's  Poland  or  at  the  emerging 
non-Communist  government  in  Hun- 
gary. 

On  May  30.  1989.  NATO  resolved 
this  dispute,  at  least  temporarily,  by 
agreeing  to  postpone  a  decision  on  the 
deployment  of  Lance  until  1992.  and 
to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
on  reductions  in  short-range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  to  parity  at  low-levels 
following  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to 
reduce  conventional  forces. 

This  eased  the  growing  tension  that 
had  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  FRG.  But  even  then, 
the  NATO  agreement  was  largely  cos- 
metic, rather  than  substantive.  It  de- 
ferred the  debate  over  ground-based 
short-range  nuclear  forces,  rather 
than  disposed  of  it.  And  to  state  the 
obvious,  perhaps,  the  understatement 
of  the  year,  an  enormous  amount  has 
changed  in  Europe  since  that  time. 

Moreover,  the  changes  to  date  are 
but  precursors  to  the  next  stage  of 
change.  In  the  next  year,  we  will  cer- 
tainly see  the  Soviet  Union  roll  back 
its  military  occupation  in  East  Germa- 
ny. Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  as  well  as  witness,  rapid 
progress  in  Germany  unification— 
probably  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
German  Foreign  Minister  Genscher, 
with  East  Germany  becoming  essen- 
tially a  demilitarized  zone  of  a  united 
Germany. 

Within  the  past  month,  we  have  al- 
ready see  the  leaders  of  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  formally  advise  the  So- 
viets that  they  want  Soviet  forces  out 
of  their  country,  as  has  Lech  Walesa 
in  Poland.  The  Czechs  timetable  is  to 
have  two-thirds  of  the  Soviet  sol- 
diers—some 50,000  to  60,000  occupying 
troops— out  by  mid-May,  and  total 
withdrawal  by  the  end  of  1990.  Lech 
Walesa  has  requested  the  Soviets  to  be 
out  of  Poland  by  the  end  of  1990  as 
well.  The  Hungarian  timetable  would 
have  the  Soviets  out  by  the  end  of 
1991. 

In  the  past  month,  the  Soviets  have 
formally  agreed  to  begin  negotiations 
with  these  nations  on  these  issues. 
Last  week,  the  four  World  War  II 
powers  and  the  two  Germanys  agreed 
on  a  structure  for  negotiations  on 
German  unification,  which  inherently 
will  require  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  removal  of  Soviet  forces  from  East 
Germany  for  unification  to  take  place. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
sisted a  troop  pull  out  from  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  troops  we  amassed  in  the 
West  as  evidence  of  our  own  strength 
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of  purpose.  Our  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  in  West  Germany  were 
always  a  counter  to  not  only  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons,  but  their  superior 
quality  of  conventional  forces. 

Now.  by  contrast,  the  continued 
presence  of  NATO  s  ground-based 
short  range  nuclear  weapons  in  West 
Germany  poses  a  potential  obstacle  to 
eliminating  Soviet  forces  from  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  While  it  is  proba- 
ble the  Soviets  will  unilaterally  reduce 
some  short-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
result  of  negotiations  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary,  others  will  likely 
remain  so  long  as  NATO's  remain. 
Thus  the  NATO  policy  has.  at  least  on 
its  face,  the  inherent  consequence  of 
permitting  the  Soviets  to  insist  on  re- 
taining some  Soviet  bases  and  forces  in 
East  Germany  at  least,  and  possibly 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  to  support  the  continued  de 
ployment  of  their  ground-based  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  195.000 
superpower  troop  limit  on  the  conti- 
nent proposed  by  President  Bush  and 
now  accepted  by  Secretary  Gorbachev 
is  a  first  step  toward  broader  cuts.  Cer 
tainly.  both  West  and  East  would  be 
far  better  off  with  the  removal  of  all 
Soviet  forces  from  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

To  reach  this  goal,  we  should  press 
for  the  removal  of  Soviet  ground- 
based  short-range  nuclear  forces. 

Yet  the  policy  of  the  United  State.s 
is  instead  to  oppose  any  kind  of  ban  on 
ground-based     short     range     nuclear 
forces,   and   to  postpone   negotiations 
on  any  reductions  of  those  forces  for 
now.    Indeed,    in    this   year's   defense 
budget.  Secretary  Cheney  has  request- 
ed $112  million  for  the  procurement  of 
a  new  generation  of  short-range  nucle 
ar  weapons  to  be  based  in  Germany 
Not   withstanding   the   stated   opposi 
tion  of   the  German   Government    to 
that  fact. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United 
States  to  target  nuclear  weapons  at  a 
Germany  that  is  being  unified  within 
the  West,  at  a  Poland  governed  by  Sol 
idarity  and  Lech  Welesa.  at  a  Czecho- 
slovakia governed  by  Vaclav  Havel,  a 
humanist  playwright  and.  as  we 
learned  this  morning,  a  moralist  and 
anti-Communist  we  consider  our 
friend.  And  it  makes  even  less  sense  in 
a  unified  Germany  for  Germany  to 
find  itself  the  host  to  nuclear  weapons 
based  in  its  west  and  its  east  pointed 
at  each  other. 

An  unchanged  United  States  policy 
on  nuclear  modernization  will  alienate 
our  European  allies  and  may  do  more 
to  endanger  the  NATO  alliance  than 
any  further  action  the  Soviet  Union  is 
likely  to  take. 

The  current  policy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse is  based  on  an  increasingly  an- 
tiquated NATO  strategy.  It  was  de- 
vised to  offset  a  massive  conventional 


force  imbalance  in  Europe  in  which 
the  Soviets  out-deployed  NATO  in 
almost  every  category  of  weapons  and 
manpower. 

But  with  the  changes  in  Europe  the 
balance  has  changed  and  will  certainly 
change  further. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  essentially 
crumbled.  The  Soviets  are  dismantling 
their  forces  and  pulling  them  out  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  In  a  few 
months,  we  will  have  a  treaty  that 
limits  the  Soviets  to  conventional 
parity,  at  lower  levels.  Under  this 
treaty.  Soviet  tanks  facing  Western 
Europe  will  be  cut  to  one-third  of 
what  they  were  in  1988. 

A  U.S.  policy  based  on  common 
sense  and  on  the  new  realities  in 
Europe— and  one  better  calculated  to 
preserve  NATO— would  have  the 
United  States  press  for  a  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  completely  free  of 
ground-based  nuclear  weapons. 

Ground-based  nuclear  weapons— nu- 
clear artillery  and  short-range  mis- 
siles-have short  fuses  at  the  early 
stages  of  a  conflict.  They  are  "use  "em 
or  lose'em"  weapons  with  the  addition- 
al trait  of  having  short  delivery  times. 
They  are  overwhelmingly  aimed  by 
both  sides  at  countrli's  now  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  if  one  looks  at  ground- 
ba-sed  short-range  nuclear  weapons 
strictly  in  terms  of  military  balance 
i.ssues.  it  is  clear  that  eliminating 
these  weapons  would  improve  the  bal- 
ances of  forces  in  F'urope  overall. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  retained  appro.ximately  1.600 
short  range  mi.ssile  launchers  in  East- 
ern Europe,  deployed  in  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germa- 
ny. All  are  aimed  principally  at  West 
Germany.  All  are  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  military.  All  require 
significant  numbers  of  Soviet  soldiers 
to  support  them. 

By  contrast,  NATO  possesses  only 
about  96  short-range  nuclear  missile 
launchers— 36  under  the  .sole  control 
of  the  United  States  and  around  60 
under  dual-key  arrangements  with 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  is  a  ratio  of 
about  16  to  1  in  the  favor  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

The  Soviets  have  maintained  an  esti- 
mated 3.100  missiles  associated  with 
their  1,600  launchers,  while  the  United 
States  has  maintained  about  700  mis- 
siles associated  with  our  96  launchers, 
for  a  ratio  in  favor  of  the  Soviets  of 
better  than  4  to  1  when  it  comes  to  the 
nuclear  missiles  themselves. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains a  force  of  artillery  that  has  been 
estimated  to  be  as  large  as  10,000,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  are  nucle- 
ar-capable. The  United  States  has  an 
estimated  2,000  nuclear  artillery 
shells. 
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For  each  category  of  these  weapons, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  East  Germany.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary, 

amounting  to  at  least  40.000  soldiers  in 
all.  At  least  20  percent  of  all  Soviet 
forces  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe  following  a  conventional  force 
treaty  under  the  new  United  States 
formula  might  remain  in  place  solely 
to  maintain  and  operate  Soviet 
ground-based  nuclear  forces. 

Thus,  for  both  categories  of  short- 
range  nuclear  forces— missiles  and 
dual  capable  artillery— it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United 
States,  of  NATO,  of  the  Germanies. 
and  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  to 
reduce  that  ratio  to  parity  at  zero. 

Why  zero?  Put  another  way,  why  is 
the  current  NATO  position  that  both 
sides  should  retain  some  short-range 
nuclear  weapons  at  lower  levels  in  cen- 
tral Europe  wrong? 

First,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
Its  allies  nor  the  newly  emerging  de- 
mocracies in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  should  want  any  Soviet  nucle- 
ar missiles,  supported  by  Soviet  troops, 
in  Eastern  Europe,  aimed  at  the  West. 
Instead,  we  should  insist  that  the  Sovi- 
ets remove  every  single  last  SS-21. 
Frog,  and  Scud  missile  from  their 
former  .satellites:  in  other  words,  nego- 
tiate the  last  "zero  "  to  complete  the 
work  the  INF  Treaty  began. 

Second,  zero  is  much  easier  to  verify 
than  .some.  That  was  why  the  United 
States  ultimately  decided  to  negotiate 
double-zero,  rather  than  low  levels  of 
INF  weapons.  In  the  words  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  space  arms  negotiator 
Max  Kampleman  when  he  testified  in 
favor  of  the  INF  Treaty: 

It  is  simpler  to  verify  a  zero  than  a  fixed 
number. 

Third,  zero  is  al-so  the  right  number 
in  terms  of  NATO's  military  strategy. 

In  tactical  terms,  it  is  already  clear 
that  the  historic  mission  for  NATO's 
ground-based  nuclear  forces  is  being 
obviated  through  unilateral  Soviet  re- 
ductions in  conventional  forces  and 
through  further  negotiated  conven- 
tional arms  reductions.  According  to 
our  own  military  experts,  the  risk  of  a 
short-warning  offensive  Soviet  conven- 
tional attack  on  Western  Europe  today 
is  practically  nil.  That  threat,  small  as 
it  is,  should  decrease  further  when  we 
institutionalize  conventional  reduc- 
tions through  the  Conventional  Force 
Treaty. 

In  this  new  environment,  eliminat- 
ing ground-based  nuclear  weapons  will 
reassure  both  sides  that  there  need  be 
no  rush  to  mobilization  should  ten- 
sions rise,  because  neither  side  will 
have  high-value  weapons  on  the  bor- 
ders that  could  be  overrun  in  a  sudden 
clash  of  troops. 

Zero  is  the  right  number  for  NATO 
strategically.  After  eliminating 
ground-based     nuclear     forces,     both 


sides  would  still  retain  air-launched 
nuclear  weapons  to  bolster  deterrence. 
This  will  avoid  "decoupling"  the 
United  States  from  Europe.  No  aggres- 
sor in  Europe  could  cross  a  border 
without  risking  a  nuclear  response  as 
the  ultimate  guarantor  of  those  bor- 
ders. 

And  finally,  as  the  rapidly  changing 
European  order  is  demonstrating 
daily,  zero  is  the  right  number  in  polit- 
ical terms.  Central  and  eastern  Europe 
cannot  be  free  of  the  occupying  Sovi- 
ets forces  without  the  elimination  of 
ground-based  nuclear  weapons  from 
Eastern  Europe,  thereby  permitting 
the  Soviet  troops  that  support  those 
weapons  to  go  home. 

There  is  no  reason  to  wait  on  negoti- 
ating the  removal  of  these  weapons. 
Negotiations  should  begin  now. 

What  should  be  NATO's  goal  in  such 
negotiations? 

Our  goal  should  be  nothing  short  of 
the  total  elimination  of  Soviet  ground- 
based  nuclear  weapons  from  East  Ger- 
many, Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary.  To  bring  this  about,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  eliminate  the 
United  States  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  stationed  in  central  Europe 
which  could  be  u.sed  against  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East 
Germany. 

To  reach  this  goal  without  increas- 
ing the  risk  to  Western  security  at  any 
time,  the  negotiation  should  link  the 
removal  of  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  to  conventional  force  reduc- 
tions, so  that  the  West's  short  range 
nuclear  forces  will  be  withdrawn  only 
after  Soviet  forces  have  been  reduced 
to  parity  with  the  West,  as  .specified  in 
the  conventional  forces  treaty  to  be 
signed  later  this  year. 

To  ensure  verifiability.  the  two  sides 
should  agree  to  withdraw  all  dual  ca- 
pable artillery  based  in  the  German- 
ies. Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, as  well  as  all  ground-based  mis- 
siles capable  of  delivering  nuclear  war- 
heads. This  is  consistent  with  the 
more  defensive  restructuring  of  forces 
that  is  a  goal  of  the  Vienna  conven- 
tional force  negotiations.  To  make  ver- 
ification of  triple  zero  easier,  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
simply  redeploy  these  weapons  on 
Soviet  territory,  all  the  delivery  sys- 
tems covered  by  the  treaty  should  be 
destroyed. 

In  addition,  the  two  sides  should 
agree  to  conduct  onsite  inspections  of 
former  nuclear  storage  sites  and  any 
suspect  locales,  to  assure  compliance 
by  the  Soviets  down  to  zero.  Obvious- 
ly, such  compliance  will  be  far  easier 
to  demonstrate  if  all  Soviet  forces  are 
withdrawn  from  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

This  new  and  more  stable  regime 
would  be  reinforced  by  the  rapid  con- 
clusion of  a  chemical  weapons  treaty 
with  the  Soviets,  whereby  chemical 
weapons  would  also  be  removed  from 


central  Europe  to  zero  in  sequence, 
with  NATO  reductions  beginning  only 
once  the  Soviets  were  down  to  parity 
in  chemical  stockpiles.  Earlier  this 
month.  Secretary  Baker  and  Soviet 
leader  Gorbachev  announced  that 
both  nations  were  accelerating  efforts 
to  conclude  a  treaty  on  chemicals 
soon. 

It  would  be  preferable  ultimately  to 
abolish  all  ground-based  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  but  political  complica- 
tions may  make  it  more  feasible  to  ini- 
tially limit  the  elimination  of  these 
weapons  to  central  and  eastern 
Europe:  Belgium.  West  Germany,  Lux- 
embourg. Denmark,  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  NATO,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary 
for  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  central  zone  limit  would  accom- 
modate the  intention  expressed  by 
British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  to  retain  short-range  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
would  also  permit  a  treaty  to  be  nego- 
tiated without  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  France,  which  may 
wish  to  maintain  its  short-range 
pluton  ballistic  missiles. 

While  a  broader  Atlantic-to-the 
Urals  ban  is  preferable  as  a  long-range 
goal,  a  central  zone  ban  on  ground- 
based  nuclear  weapons  would  trans- 
form central  and  eastern  Europe  by 
placing  all  the  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  retained  by  either  alliance 
far  from  any  potential  future  conflict. 
The  range  of  the  ground-based  nuclear 
weapons  that  remained  deployed  out- 
side central  and  eastern  Europe  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  areas  that  have 
long  been  the  critical  fault-lines  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

The  location  of  any  remaining 
Soviet  weapons  would  have  shifted 
more  than  800  miles  east,  from  the 
intra-German  border  along  the  Elbe  to 
the  Soviet  border  with  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary.  In  the 
West,  French  short-range  systems 
could  not  reach  beyond  West  German 
territory.  This  rear-development  of  re- 
maining ground-based  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  create  an  important  new" 
measure  of  stability  for  all  of  Europe. 

A  triple  zero  treaty  would  not  cover 
nuclear-capable  aircraft.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  eliminate  all  such  aircraft,  since 
virtually  any  combat  aircraft  can  de- 
liver a  nuclear  weapon.  There  are  also 
important  differences  between  ground- 
based  and  air-based  nuclear  weapons 
that  make  the  latter  less  threatening 
to  stability.  Because  aircraft  have  long 
ranges,  their  nuclear  munitions  can  be 
and  are  stored  far  away  from  a  mili- 
tary front,  making  them  less  vulnera- 
ble, less  likely  to  be  overrun  at  the 
start  of  a  conflict. 

Moreover,  nuclear-capable  aircraft, 
with  their  longer  ranges  and  greater 
mobility,  have  missions  that  go  beyond 
threatening    those    populations    that 


happen  to  live  near  the  historic  East- 
West  border  in  Europe. 

As  Alfred  Dregger.  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union,  and  Volker  Ruhe, 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party,  the  governing  party 
in  West  Germany,  have  been  quoted 
saying,  "the  shorter  the  range  of  the 
weapons,  the  deader  the  Germsins.' 
The  current  Lance  missiles  in  place  in 
Germany  have  a  range  of  about  68 
miles  or  less.  The  nuclear  artillery's 
range  is  even  shorter— about  18  miles. 

When  it  comes  to  nuclear  weapons 
in  East  Germany  massed  on  the  West 
German  border,  and  in  West  Germany 
on  the  East  German  border,  German 
opinion  is  already  unified.  Germans  of 
every  major  political  party  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  have  opposed  the 
introduction  of  new  short-range  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  have  remained  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable  with  the  old 
ones. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  even  a  partially 
reunified  Germany  tolerating  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  retained  thousands  of 
short-range  nuclear  weapons  with  no 
enemy  in  range,  and  targeted  against 
no  one  other  than  itself. 

The  crisis  in  United  States-West 
German  relations  which  took  place 
last  spring  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
storm  brewing  if  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
new  German  situation.  Even  last 
spring,  89  percent  of  the  public  in 
West  Germany  opposed  new  American 
short-range  weapons,  and  West  Ger- 
many was  joined  by  the  governments 
of  Denmark.  Norway.  Belgium.  Spain, 
and  Greece  in  calling  for  early  talks 
on  removing  short-range  nuclear 
weapons. 

Last  year,  the  West  Germans  merely 
asked  us  to  delay  insisting  on  modern- 
ization. Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
they  have  declared  modernization 
dead.  And  now,  they  are  beginning  to 
suggest  that  it  is  time  for  the  old  nu- 
clear systems  to  be  eliminated  as  well. 

"The  question  of  nuclear  moderniza- 
tion makes  us  laugh,  "  one  West 
German  official  told  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  21.  "What  do  we 
need  those  missiles  for?"  the  official 
asked,  "to  bomb  Lech  Walesa?" 

By  January  12  this  year.  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher  told  reporters  that 
he  did  "not  expect  a  positive  decision 
by  NATO  on  modernization."  He  said 
he  anticipated  that  1990  would  be  a 
year  not  of  rearmament,  but  of  dis- 
armament. 

Later  in  the  month.  Genscher  went 
still  further.  On  January  28,  1990,  the 
German  newspaper  Bild  AM  Sonntag 
published  an  interview  in  which 
Genscher  stated  that  short-range  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  artillery 
"have  no  more  place  in  our  time." 

And  on  February  2,  in  a  Nuremburg 
newspaper  inter\'iew,  Genscher  repeat- 
ed that  the  German  Government  was 
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opposed  to  modernizing  short-range 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  kind  that 
would  be  aimed  at  Vaclav  Havel  and 
Lech  Walesa,  and  reiterated  that 
"short-range  nuclear  weapons  no 
longer  have  any  place  in  the  current 
political  landscape." 

In  this  environment,  the  statement 
made  last  May  by  President  Bush  that 
"there  will  be  no  third  zero,"  is  outdat- 
ed. The  policy,  made  before  the  events 
in  Eastern  Europe  were  anticipated  by 
the  policymakers,  has  been  overtaken 
by  events. 

Yet  even  last  May,  the  President  rec- 
ognized that  Europe  had  already 
begun  to  change.  He  said  then  that  to 
survive,  the  NATO  alliance  must 
"move  beyond  the  era  of  contain- 
ment." 

Ground-based  nuclear  weapons  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe  are  in  rem- 
nants of  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  determined  to  maintain  military 
control  over  satellite  countries  to  be 
controlled  forever  by  Communist  par 
ties,  and  a  time  when  the  West  could 
only  respond  with  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment. 

I  suggest  respectfully.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  Vaclav  Havel  said  to  us  today. 
"History  has  accelerated."  That  time 
has  passed. 

Today,  the  United  States  can  help 
build  upon  the  momentum  to  free 
Germany.  East  and  West.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  from 
the  position  of  being  held  hostage  by 
thousands  of  ground-based  short- 
range  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  use  our  influence  and  our  pres- 
ence to  help  create  a  new  European 
order,  an  order  such  as  Vaclav  Havel 
referred  to  this  morning,  where 
Europe  can  stand  guard  for  itself:  if 
we  can  help  to  do  that,  free  of  ground- 
based  nuclear  weapons,  we  will  vindi- 
cate our  traditional  position  in  NATO, 
and  strengthen  the  alliance  even  in  a 
time  of  accelerating  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  clcrk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG  STAFF 
EXCHANGE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  the  1990  Con- 
gress-Bundestag staff  exchange  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an 
nouncement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  of  the  1990  Congress- 
Bundestag  Staff  Exchange 

Since  1983  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  West  German  Parliament,  the  Bundes- 
tag, have  conducted  an  annual  exchange 
program  in  which  staff  members  from  both 


countries  ob.serve  and  learn  about  the  work- 
ings of  each  others  political  constitutions 
first  hand  and  convey  the  views  of  members 
from  both  sides  on  i.ssues  faced  by  both 
countries.  The  exchange  also  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  profes- 
sional relationships  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  both  countries  over  the  long  term. 

This  exchange  program  is  one  of  several 
spon.sored  by  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  Stales  and  West  Ger- 
many to  foster  better  understanding  of  the 
institutions  and  policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year,  eight  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers will  visit  Germany  April  21  to  May  6. 
They  will  spend  about  10  days  in  Bonn  at- 
tending meetings  conducted  by  members  of 
the  Bundestag,  Bundestag  staffers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  political,  business,  labor,  aca- 
demic, and  media  institutions.  They  will 
spend  a  weekend  in  the  district  of  a  Bundes- 
tag member.  The  program  will  conclude 
with  a  visit  to  Berlin  during  which  the  dele- 
gates will  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
West  Berlin  Government  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment representatives  in  both  West  and  East 
Berlin. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  Bundestag 
staffers  will  come  to  the  United  States  in 
late  June  for  a  3-week  period.  They  will 
attend  similar  meetings  here  in  Washington 
and  will  visit  the  districts  of  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  program  is  truly  a  two-way  street:  ac- 
cordingly, participants  should  be  experi- 
enced Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bundestag  sends 
senior  staffers  to  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  high  ranking  members  of  the 
Bundestag  take  the  time  to  meet  with  our 
staffers.  The  United  Stales  has  tried  to  re- 
ciprocate. 

Therefore,  participants  should  have  a  de- 
monstrable interest  in.  if  not  .some  direct  re- 
sponsibility for.  political,  security,  trade,  or 
environmental  issues  as  they  relate  to 
Europe  in  general  and  Germany  in  particu- 
lar. In  addition,  US.  participants  will  be  ex- 
pected to  help  plan  and  execute  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Bundestag  staffers  when  they 
visit  the  United  States.  Among  the  contribu- 
tions participants  should  expect  to  make  are 
the  planning  and  the  conducting  of  topical 
meetings  for  the  Bundestag  staffers  and 
hosting  one  or  two  of  the  staffers  in  their 
Members  district  over  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Applications  for  participation  in  the 
United  States  delegation  will  be  reviewed 
initially  by  the  congressional  staff  Group  on 
German-American  Affairs:  final  selection  of 
the  delegation  will  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for 
participation  in  this  year's  program  should 
direct  them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover 
letter  in  which  they  state  why  they  believe 
that  they  are  qualified  and  giving  some  as- 
surance of  their  ability  to  participate  during 
the  time  stated  to  [Bob  Maynes.  Office  of 
Senator  DeConcini,  328  Senate  Hart  Office 
Building)  by  Thursday.  March  1. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  O. 
DAVIES.  TECHNICAL  DIREC- 
TOR. U.S.  ARMY  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  COMMAND,  HUNTS- 
VILLE,  AL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  valuable  national 
assets  is  located  in  Huntsville,  AL,  a 


widely  recognized  center  of  excellence 
in  both  military  and  civil  aerospace 
technology.  Both  the  U.S.  Army  and 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
provide  an  unequaled  source  of  tech- 
nological expertise  for  the  Nation  and 
will  play  an  important  part  in  this  Na- 
tion's future. 

Particularly  notable  is  the  U.S. 
Army  Strategic  Defense  Command  lo- 
cated in  Huntsville's  Research  Park 
which  has  been  researching  technolo- 
gy to  defend  this  country  against  nu- 
clear ballistic  missiles  for  more  than 
30  years.  During  this  time,  the  Army 
has  become  a  leader  in  the  fields  of 
optics,  lasers,  neutral  particle  beams, 
kinetic-kill  interceptors,  nuclear  hard- 
ening, and  distributed  data  processing. 
This  work  has  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  much  of  today's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  promises  to  contin- 
ue to  foster  the  needed  technological 
advances  for  the  future  security  of 
this  Nation. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Commands 
advanced  research  center  in  Huntsville 
was  the  first  operational  mode  of 
SDIO's  national  test  bed,  a  unique 
computer  simulation  facility  used  as 
systems  analysis/battle  management 
tool  to  aid  in  strategic  defense  plan- 
ning. This  is  just  one  example  among 
many. 

Today,  I  want  to  honor  an  individual 
who  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
distinguished  record  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Strategic  Defense  Command  has 
achieved:  Dr.  William  O.  Davies. 

Dr.  Davies  is  technical  director,  U.S. 
Army  Strategic  Defense  Command.  He 
has  held  key  executive  positions  in  the 
U.S.  Army  ballistic  missile  defense  or- 
ganization for  more  than  20  years.  In 
that  time  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  system  concepts  and  tech- 
nology that  have  enhanced  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  defense  posture. 

He  has  served  as  the  top  civilian 
manager  of  the  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Defense  Command's  billion-dollar-plus 
aimual  Strategic  Technology  Program 
since  1986.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
provided  the  command's  leadership  for 
preparation  for  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Board  reviews  that  resulted  in  de- 
cisions to  pursue  many  key  Army  tech- 
nologies. 

He  directed  studies  that  led  to  the 
Army  being  assigned  the  lead  in  the 
development  of  a  land-based,  kinetic 
energy  antisatellite  [Asat]  system  for 
the  Nation.  As  a  result,  an  Asat  joint 
program  office,  headed  by  an  Army 
brigadier  general,  is  colocated  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Strategic  Defense  Com- 
mand in  Huntsville  to  take  advantage 
of  kinetic  energy  technology  being 
pursued  for  SDIO. 

He  also  oversaw  the  command's 
transition  to  Ada  software  and  estab- 
lished a  commandwide  total  quality 
management  program. 


As  director  of  the  systems  develop- 
ment directorate— and  its  successor, 
the  systems  analysis  and  battle  man- 
agement directorate— from  1985 
through  1989,  Dr.  Davies  was  responsi- 
ble for  formulation  and  assessment  of 
BMD  system  concepts.  In  this  role  he 
led  development  of  the  first  computer- 
ized SDI  battle  management  simula- 
tion as  well  as  directed  global  sensor 
network  experiments  for  early  identi- 
fication of  system  integration  issues. 

From  1969  through  1984,  Dr.  Davies 
was  director  of  the  Army  BMD  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Centers  optics  di- 
rectorate. Dr.  Davies  directed  the 
Optics  Program  that  established  a 
military  capability  for  cold-back- 
ground sensors  that  operate  in  a  space 
and  hostile  environment,  and  is  the 
technology  basis  for  the  current  SDIO 
optical  sensor  surveillance  concepts. 
He  also  directed  the  Army's  pre-SDI 
free  electron  laser  efforts,  which  are 
the  basis  for  the  country's  next  gen- 
eration high  power  laser. 

Prior  to  entering  Government  serv- 
ice. Dr.  Davies  was  employed  as  a 
physicist  by  IIT  Research  Institute 
and  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  a 
series  of  increasingly  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

Dr.  Davies  is  a  native  of  Akron.  OH. 
He  holds  a  bachelors  degree  in  physics 
from  Oberlin  College,  masters  degree 
in  physics  from  the  University  of 
Akron,  and  doctors  degree  in  technol- 
ogy management  from  Southeastern 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  the 
author  of  more  than  50  publications  in 
the  fields  of  chemical  physics,  reentry 
physics,  space  flight,  and  strategic 
technology. 

With  these  kinds  of  accomplish- 
ments to  his  credits,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  Dr.  Davies  was  recently  named 
Engineer  of  the  Year  by  Region  II  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  [AIAA]. 

In  December  1989,  Dr.  Davies  was  1 
of  only  11  senior  Army  executives  to 
receive  a  Presidential  Rank  Award  of 
Meritorious  Executive  which  includes 
a  $10,000  cash  award.  At  that  time, 
Davies'  award  nomination  cited  him 
for  "innovative  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest  that  have 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  sys- 
tems and  technology  to  support  the 
President's  strategic  defense  vision. 
His  personal  initiative  has  been  the 
driving  force  for  technology  advances 
that  offer  revolutionary  improvements 
in  surveillance  and  strategic  defense. 
He  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for  indus- 
try-university-govemment  cooperative 
efforts  critical  to  the  success  of  this 
complex  program.  " 

He  has  also  been  named  BMD 
Senior  Executive  of  the  Year  and  has 
received  repeated  awards  for  outstand- 
ing performance. 

Dr.  Davies'  accomplishments  reflect 
credits  not  only  on  himself  and  the 
U.S.    Army    Strategic    Defense    Com- 


mand, but  on  Alabama  and  the  United 
States  of   America.   It   is   people  like 
this— skilled,     trained    professionals— 
that  make  our  country  strong. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


REGARDING  EDUCATION  FOR 
DEMOCRACY.  USA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  an 
organization  which  was  recently 
formed  in  the  United  States  to  further 
democracy  and  progress  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Czechoslovakia.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  the  head  office  for  this  or- 
ganization—Education for  Democracy, 
USA— is  located  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama,  in  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  past  year  has  brought  enormous 
change  to  the  political  landscape  of 
Eastern  Europe  including  that  of 
Czechoslovakia.  President  Havel  has 
been  leading  the  charge  of  democracy 
across  Czechoslovakia  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  program  will  help  his 
efforts.  He  has  recently  asked  Ameri- 
can teachers  and  businessmen  to 
travel  to  Czechoslovakia  to  help  with 
the  transition  to  democracy.  He  has 
also  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  send 
about  60  people  to  teach  English. 
These  requests  together  with  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Czech  people  to  learn 
English  and  promote  democracy  show 
the  importance  of  Education  for  De- 
mocracy. USA. 

In  light  of  the  address  given  today 
by  President  Havel  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  believe  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  acquaint  Members 
with  this  program. 

On  the  premise  that  democracy  in 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  furthered  by 
developing  an  understanding  of  the 
English  language  and  cultivating 
interaction  with  Western  ideas  and 
people,  this  organization  was  formed  a 
few  months  ago  in  Toronto.  Canada, 
by  a  gentleman  named  John  Hasek. 
He  obtained  agreement  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  support 
the  presence  of  English  as  a  second 
language  instructors  in  every  Czecho- 
slovak college  and  university.  Already, 
many  Canadians  have  arrived  in 
Czechoslovakia  to  begin  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  some  of  the  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  the  student  population  who 
are  eager  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hasek  visited 
Mobile,  AL,  to  meet  with  Ann  Gard- 
ner, who  was  interested  in  starting  a 
U.S.  chapter  of  this  organization.  That 
initial  meeting  and  local  press  have  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  expression 
of  interest  from  people  in  Mobile.  Col- 
lege students,  professors,  attorneys,  re- 
tirees, and  others  are  currently 
making  plans  to  travel  to  Czechoslova- 
kia. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  support 
which  this  program  has  found  in  the 
Mobile  area.  In  the  few  weeks  since 


Mrs.  Gardner  began  the  U.S.  chapter 
of  the  program— Education  for  Democ- 
racy, USA— there  have  been  close  to 
100  Mobilians  who  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  program.  In  fact,  two  in- 
dividuals are  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Czechoslovakia  in  just  2  weeks. 

Volunteers  must  have  an  excellent 
command  of  the  English  language,  a 
valid  passport,  transportation  to  and 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  be  in  good 
health.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, they  will  participate  in  an 
orientation  program  and  be  taken  to 
their  designated  facilities  where  they 
will  be  provided  with  lodging  and 
board  at  a  student  residence  or  in  the 
home  of  individual  students  and  fami- 
lies. By  housing  these  instructors  with 
the  Czechoslovakian  families  and  stu- 
dents, both  sides  will  get  exposure  to 
the  other  language  and  culture. 

Instructors  will  teach  English  for  ap- 
proximately 4  hours  per  day.  5  days 
per  week  for  2  to  6  months.  The 
Czechoslovakian  Government  will  pay 
the  instructors  a  base  stipend  of  1.200 
crowns  per  month,  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  individual  institu- 
tions depending  upon  the  academic 
credentials  of  the  instructors. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunities 
which  this  program  provides  for  in- 
creasing the  understanding  and  good 
will  between  our  two  countries  are 
phenomenal.  I  hope  that  people  from 
all  across  our  Nation  will  follow  the 
fine  example  which  I  am  proud  to  say 
has  been  set  in  Mobile.  AL.  and  sup- 
port this  program  in  every  which  way 
they  can. 

I  will  continue  to  support  this  pro- 
gram and  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
will  strive  to  promote  it  in  their  home 
States.  I  also  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  locate  funds  which  will  assist  the 
Education  for  Democracy  Program  in 
fulfilling  its  mission. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


FIGHTING  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yet 
another  round  of  fighting  has  erupted 
in  Beirut.  Once  again,  we  read  of  hun- 
dreds killed  and  thousands  wounded. 
Once  again,  we  read  of  great  human 
suffering  and  massive  property 
damage. 

But  this  time,  the  fighting  is  not  be- 
tween East  and  West  Beirut,  between 
Lebanese  Muslim  and  Lebanese  Chris- 
tian. It  is  between  Lebanese  Christians 
alone.  For  more  than  a  week  now,  the 
Lebanese  Christian  Militia  of  Samir 
Ja'Ja'  and  the  Christian  Army  troops 
loyal  to  General  Aoun  have  been  bat- 
tling one  another,  principally  in  East 
Beirut,  but  also  elsewhere  in  Leba- 
non's Christian  enclave. 

Regrettably,  such  internecine  war- 
fare is  well  known  in  Lebanon,  within 
both  the  Christian  and  Moslem  com- 
munities. Indeed,  just  before  this  out- 
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break  of  intra-Christian  fighting,  bat- 
tles between  Lebanese  Shiites  raged  in 
West  Beirut  and  South  Lebanon. 

All  internecine  fighting  in  Lebanon, 
whether  it  pits  Christian  against 
Christian,  or  Moslem  against  Moslem, 
makes  a  mockery  of  any  hope  for  Leb- 
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anese  unity.  What  chance  is  there  for 
a  unified  Lebanon  when  the  constitu- 
ent communities  of  that  tragic  coun- 
try are  themselves  driven  by  violent 
struggle?  How  will  Lebanese  Christian 
and  Moslem  live  in  peaceful  union 
when  their  own  religious  communities 
are  so  internally  divided? 

I  join  Maronite  Patriarch  Sfeir  in 
urging  an  immediate  cease-fire.  I  urge 
all  parties  to  the  fighting  to  negotiate 
their  differences.  The  Lebanese  people 
have  suffered  far  too  long,  and  Leba- 
non's communal  and  national  suicide 
must  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
share  my  concern  about  the  continu- 
ing carnage  in  Lebanon.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  call  their  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent speech  on  Lebanon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  Los  An- 
geles, CA. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon,  Senator  Dole  strongly 
supported  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial United  States  Envoy  for  Lebanon. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  Sena- 
tor Doles  call  for  a  special  envoy.  Ap- 
pointing a  special  United  States  Envoy 
is  a  must,  certainly  as  long  as  our  Em- 
bassy in  Lebanon  remains  closed.  It  is. 
in  fact,  the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
the  issue  of  Lebanon  commands  atten- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Bush 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  the  full  text  of 
Senator  Dole's  remarks,  and  I  ask 
that  the  his  speech  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Dole  Before  the  Ameri 
CAN    Task    Force    for    Lebanon    Awards 
Dinner.  Los  Angeles.  CA 

I  am  truly  honored  to  receive  the  Philip 
C.  Habib  Award. 

I'm  also  honored  to  be  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  last  year's  recipient.  Senate  Ma 
jority  Leader  George  Mitchell.  He's  a  great 
Democrat— I  happen  to  be  a  Republican. 
Each  of  us  is  proud  of  our  parly— and  I 
admit  it:  I  want  his  job— majority  leader. 

But  any  partisanship  we  have  is  tempered 
by  a  real  friendship,  and  by  mutual  respect. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  Leba- 
non. George  Mitchell  and  Bob  Dole  have 
always  l)een.  and  will  continue  to  be.  of  one 
mind. 

I  CARE  ABOUT  LEBANON 

Like  many  of  you.  I've  come  a  long  way  to 
attend  tonight's  dinner.  I've  made  the  jour- 
ney for  one  reason  above  all  others— I  care 
deeply  about  Lebanon. 

We  live  in  a  remarkable  time.  Every  day. 
our  headlines  tell  anew  of  people  long  opp- 


pressed.  seizing  their  own  freedom;  taking 
control  of  their  own  future. 

For  most  of  u.s.  it  is  the  most  hopeful  time 
m  this  century.  A  time  when  tyranny,  for- 
eign domination  and  deprivation  seem  to  be 
melting  away  in  places  from  Panama  to 
Poland 

Yet  Lebanon  s  long  night  of  death  and  de- 


.struciion  continues. 

Foreign  forces  occupy  the  country,  with  a 
choke  hold  on  national  sovereignty. 

Radical  forces  terrorize  the  population, 
lit^banesc  and  foreign. 

Innocent  commerce  has  been  nearly 
.snuffed  out -while  illicit  markets  in  human 
lues,  lethal  arms,  and  deadly  drugs  flourish. 

As  it  has  for  months.  Lebanon  teeters  on  a 
critical  edge— and  any  new  missteps  can 
bring  the  final  destruction  of  that  great 
nation. 

SPEAK  out! 

By  contrast,  only  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts— by  Lebanese,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  by  us— only  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  can  .save  Lebanon. 
Your  presence  here  demonstrates  that  you 
are  not  prepared  to  stand  by  and  watch  that 
nation- the  nation  of  your  families  and 
friends— disappear  from  history. 

But  what  can  you- what  can  we— do? 

The  first  order  of  busine.ss  is  to  speak  out. 
Clearly,  persistently. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  headlines. 
Like  it  or  not.  ours  is  a  political  system  too 
often  driven  by  headlines. 

Todays  crisis  is  tomorrow  a  vague 
memory.  Today  s  top  priority  is  tomorrow- 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  more  pressing  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  to  face  the  facts:  for  too  many  in 
Washington.  Lebanon  has  fallen  off  the 
■screen.  The  only  issues  list"  that  it  tops— is 
the  list  of  those  i.s.sues  to  avoid  like  the 
plague. 

To  many  politicians,  it  is  too  complex,  too 
sensitive  To  national  security  planners,  it  is 
too  dangerous. 

Saddest  of  all,  for  many  people  — it  is 
simply  seen  as  too  late;  Lebanon,  many  say. 
IS  already  lost. 

Those  are  the  facLs  of  life  in  Washington 
in  1990.  If  we  allow  those  attitudes  to  per- 
sist and  prevail,  if  we  become  loo  preoccu- 
pied with  our  own  problems— then  we  will 
.share  the  blame  for  Lebanon's  demise. 

We  cannot  let  thai  happen. 

You  in  the  task  force  are  pledged  to  see 
that  it  wont  happen,  tonight.  I  renew  to 
you  my  pledge— I  wont  let  it  happen, 
either. 

SPECIAL  U.S.  ENVOY 

And  let  me  be  specific:  one  way  to  insure 
that  the  issue  of  Lebanon  enjoys  the  priori- 
ty it  must  have— is  to  implement  the  propos- 
al of  the  task  force,  that  we  have  a  special 
American  envoy  for  Lebanon:  someone  who 
will  devote  full  time  and  attention  to  Leba- 
non: someone  who  will  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  Lebanon. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  just  speak  out.  We 
must  talk  sense. 

Talking  sense  about  Lebanon  starts  with 
putting  first  things  first. 

The  first  priority  must  be  an  end  foreign 
intervention.  Until  that  is  accomplished,  no 
other  permanent  progress  is  possible. 

ALL  FOREIGN  FORCES  OUT 

There  is  no  need  to  equivocate. 

All  foreign  forces  must  leave  Lebanon- 
starting  right  now. 

Some  reports  .say  Syria  has  agreed  to  a 

secret  timetable  '  for  the  withdrawal  of  its 

forces,  at  least  to  the  Bekka  Valley.  I  hope 


those  reports  are  true,  and  that  the  'secret 
timetable"  will  lead  to  a  rapid,  total  with- 
drawal of  Syria's  forces. 

When  I  visited  Morocco  last  August,  I 
spoke  to  King  Hassan  about  the  issue  of 
Lebanon.  I  strongly  urged  him  to  persist  in 
his  efforts,  as  part  of  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mittee, with  Saudi  Arabia  and  Algeria.  The 
leaders  of  those  nations  have  worked  hard. 
They  deserve  our  admiration  and  thanks. 

But  they  must  do  more. 

Their  agenda  is  not  complete,  and  won't 
be.  until  they  have  secured  binding  commit- 
ments for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Syrian 
Forces. 

Tonight,  I  call  on  the  Arab  League  to 
renew  its  efforts  to  pin  down  that  timetable 
with  Assad:  and  to  let  the  world— and,  more 
imporant,  the  people  of  Lebanon— know 
that  it  is  real  and  binding  on  Damascus. 

KEEP  THE  HEAT  ON  SYRIA 

Now  let  me  say  candidly;  I'm  not  holding 
my  breath. 

I  believe  there  is  no  practical  alternative 
to  giving  the  Arab  League  the  lead,  and  I 
hope  it  will  keep  pushing.  But  it  cannot  do 
the  job  without  the  strong,  supporting  pres- 
sure of  an  active  American  diplomacy. 

We  cant  continue  to  "sit  this  one  out." 
We  must  step  up  our  direct  diplomacy— yes, 
our  pressure— on  Syria. 

We  cannot  pull  our  punches  in  Damascus, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  somehow  make 
Assad  more  willing  to  join  in  a  broader 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  Lebanon 
cannot  be  that  kind  of  "sideshow"  to  a 
"center  stage  '  effort  to  bring  others  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

The  fact  is,  we're  not  going  to  have  that 
broader  Middle  East  peace  as  long  as  Leba- 
non lies  bleeding  to  death.  With  Assad,  Leb- 
anon should  be  our  first  thought— not  an 
afterthought. 

BAKER/SHEVARONADZE 

And  I  want  to  make  a  related  point.  Next 
week.  Secretary  Baker  will  sit  down  with 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze— to  discuss, 
among  other  key  topics,  so-called  "regional 
conflicts.  " 

I  have  a  candidate  item  for  the  very  top  of 
the  agenda:  Soviet  policy  toward  Syria. 

Yesterday.  My  Senate  colleague  from 
California.  Pete  Wilson,  and  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Baker.  We  urged  that  Baker 
deliver  this  clear  message  to  Shevardnadze: 
as  long  as  Moscow  gives  Assad  the  "green 
Light  "  for  aggression  in  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  will  keep  out  the  "yellow  cau- 
tion light "  on  the  path  of  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

The  recent  rumors  of  Gorbachevs  politi- 
cal demise  now  appear  to  have  been  prema- 
ture. But  one  thing  is  clear  to  me:  with  his 
party  in  shambles,  his  country  falling  apart, 
and  his  economy  flat  on  its  back— Gorba- 
chev doesn't  have  many  cards  to  play.  He 
needs  us— desperately. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  see  Gorbachev  suc- 
ceed. But  we  can.  and  should,  extract  a  price 
for  any  "helping  hand"  we  extend.  And  a 
part  of  that  price  ought  to  be  more  respon- 
sible Soviet  policies  toward  Syria. 

LEBANON  BELONGS  TO  THE  LEBANESE 

Let  me  be  clear  about  this,  too:  when  I  say 

all  foreign  forces"— I  mean  all  foreign 
forces. 

Lebanon  belongs  to  the  Lebanese:  not  to 
the  Syrians,  not  to  the  Iranians— and  not  to 
the  Israelis,  either. 

The  only  lasting  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Lebanon  is  a  unified  Lebanese  Govern- 


ment, in  control  of  all  of  the  territory  of  a 
democratic  Lebanon. 

I  have  spoken,  to  this  point,  about  what 
we  should  do.  and  what  others-the  Soviets, 
the  Syrians,  the  Iranians  and  the  Israelis— 
what  they  should  do. 

But.  finally,  what  will  be  really  decisive  is 
what  the  Lebanese,  themselves,  do.  Lebanon 
belongs  to  the  Lebanese— and  it  is  both  the 
right,  and  the  responsibility,  of  the  Leba- 
nese to  carve  out  their  own  future. 

BOTH  sides:  end  THE  BLOODSHED 

Let  me  speak  frankly:  the  Syrians,  the  So- 
viets, and  the  neglect  of  some  in  Washing- 
ton—all these  are  barriers  to  a  solution  to 
Lebanon's  problems. 

But  the  fact  is— the  biggest  barrier  to  the 
creation  of  a  peaceful,  united,  democratic 
Lebanon— is  the  unwillingness  of  some  Leb- 
anese to  put  the  needs  of  the  Nation  of  Leb- 
anon above  narrower  interest. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  It 
is  neither  my  place,  nor  my  intention,  to 
point  the  finger  at  anyone,  or  any  faction. 
or  any  religion. 

I  do  believe  it  is  my  responsibility,  as 
someone  who  cares  deeply  about  Lebanon, 
to  plead  with  every  faction  and  every  Leba- 
nese leader— end  the  senseless  killing:  join 
together  with  a  unified  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces:  and  go  on. 
in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  not  factional- 
ism, to  a  serious  dialogue  about  the  political 
future  of  Lebanon. 

Specifically,  now— I  call  on  both  sides  in 
Christian  East  Beirut  to  halt  their  bloody 
test  of  might  and  will.  Many  of  the  causes 
that  the  Christians  of  Lebanon  espou.se  are 
just  and  urgent  causes— but  none  of  those 
causes  are  served  when  Christian  kills 
Christian. 

STAND  UP  FOR  LEBANON 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  we  are  here  tonight 
because  we  care  about  Lebanon:  and  be- 
cause the  crisis  in  Lebanon  demands  our 
persistent,  personal  involvement. 

If  we  don't  stand  up  for  Lebanon  now— 
who  will? 

It  is  our  job.  We  cant  duck  it.  Let  us  join 
together,  and  get  the  job  done. 


USA  TODAY'S  ALL-USA  COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC  FIRST  TEAM 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  while  it 
is  common  for  public  attention  to  be 
focused  on  outstanding  college  and 
university  athletes,  college  students 
who  excel  in  the  classroom  rather 
than  on  the  playing  field  receive  far 
too  little  recognition.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  newspaper  USA  Today 
has  taken  a  significant  step  toward 
remedying  that  situation  when  it  re- 
cently honored  20  college  undergradu- 
ates for  outstanding  scholarship,  intel- 
lectual achievement  and  leadership  by 
naming  them  to  the  All-USA  College 
Academic  First  Team. 

This  diverse  group  of  men  and 
women,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  39, 
was  chosen  from  among  749  scholars 
nominated  by  their  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Forty  other  students  were 
named  to  the  All-USA  College  Aca- 
demic Second  and  Third  Teams. 

Candidates  were  judged  on  academic 
performance,  honors,  awards,  rigor  of 
academic  pursuits  and  the  ability  to 
express  themselves  in  writing.  The  two 


criteria  given  the  most  weight  by 
judges  were  outstanding  individual 
scholarship  or  intellectual  achieve- 
ment and  leadership  in  activities  on  or 
off  campus. 

USA  Today  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  the  All-USA  College  Academic 
Teams— the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  and  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education— are  to  be  commended  for 
honoring  these  outstanding  college 
students  and  telling  their  inspirational 
stories  to  millions  of  people  across  the 
Nation. 

ALL-USA  COLLEGE  ACADEMIC  FIRST  TEAM 

The  20  All-USA  College  Academic 
First  Team  members,  who  were  hon- 
ored on  January  19,  1990  at  a  ceremo- 
ny in  Arlington,  VA,  are: 

William  Bien,  senior,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus; 

Joseph  Bliss,  senior,  Ithaca  (NY) 
College; 

Gerrie  Bork,  senior.  Carroll  College, 
Waukesha,  WI; 

Peter  Boyer,  junior,  Rhode  Island 
College,  Providence; 

Lori  Brandt,  senior.  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City; 

Jacqueline  Chun,  junior.  University 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu; 

Shannon  French,  senior.  Trinity 
University.  San  Antonio,  TX; 

Anita  Fusco,  senior,  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege, Loretto,  PA; 

Hugh  Herr,  senior,  Millersville  (Pa.) 
University; 

Karen  Loeb,  senior.  New  York  Uni- 
versity; 

Paul  Marushka,  senior,  University  of 
Chicago  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois; 

Shannon  Mattiace,  senior.  Central 
College,  Pella,  lA; 

Anna  Miler,  senior,  Missouri  South- 
em  State  College,  Joplin; 

Clark  Miller,  another  student  from 
my  home  State,  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Champaign; 

Talia  McCray,  senior,  Bennett  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  NC; 

William  O'Dowd,  senior,  Creighton 
University.  Omaha,  NE; 

Richard  Ross,  senior.  University  of 
Missouri  at  Columbia; 

Donna  Slaughter,  senior,  Hannibal- 
LaGrange  College,  Missouri; 

Leonard  Stark,  junior.  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark;  and 

Muneesh  Tewari,  senior.  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

My  only  regret  is  that  my  fine  alma 
mater,  Dana  College  in  Nebraska,  does 
not  have  anyone  placed  on  this  list. 

The  All-USA  College  Academic  First 
Team  was  addressed  by  Dr.  J.  Deruiis 
Huston,  professor  of  English  at  Rice 
University  and  the  College  Professor 
of  the  Year,  and  Dr.  John  Brademas, 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  in 
Congress    from    Indiana    and    former 


House  Majority  Whip,  now  president 
of  New  York  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Brade- 
mas' remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
selection  of  the  All-USA  College  Aca- 
demic First  Team  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  John  Brademas.  President, 
New  York  University 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  this  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
first-ever  All-USA  College  Academic  First 
Team. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  applaud  the  spon- 
sors of  this  program.  USA  TODAY  and  its 
parent  company.  Gannett,  are  accustomed 
to  making  history  in  the  media  world:  now 
they've  made  history  in  the  world  of  educa- 
tion by  for  the  first  time  extending  national 
recognition  to  college  and  university  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  academic  achievement. 

USA  TODAY  has  been  ably  assisted  in 
this  venture  by  four  of  the  nation's  most  re- 
spected organizations  devoted  to  higher 
learning:  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education,  and 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education. 

We  gather  today  for  what  I  believe  a  most 
significant  and  imaginative  gesture  on  the 
part  of  a  society  that  aspires  to  \ie  civilized. 
We  want  to  honor  those  among  our  young 
who.  by  their  accomplishments,  have  dem- 
onstrated a  deep  commitment  to  learning. 

faith  in  the  power  of  EDUCATION 

By  acknowledging  in  this  public  way  the 
achievements  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  we  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  power 
of  education. 

Certainly  this  is  a  faith  I  have  held 
throughout  my  own  life  and  so  I  find  it  easy 
to  speak  with  conviction  on  the  subject. 

As  the  son  of  a  Greek  immigrant  and  an 
Indiana  schoolteacher.  I  grew  up  in  a  family 
for  whom  education  was  paramount.  So  in- 
tense was  my  father's  feeling  that  he  used 
to  say.  "John.  I'll  never  leave  much  money 
to  my  children  but  I  will  leave  you  all  a 
first-class  education.  "  And  he  did. 

That  education  for  me  included  Harvard 
and  a  Rhodes  scholarship  to  Oxford.  That  I 
should  have  been  able  to  study  at  two  of  the 
finest  universities  in  the  world  impressed 
deeply  on  me  the  importance  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  education.  Scholarships  and  the 
G  I.  Bill  helped  open  the  doors  of  higher 
learning  to  me. 

Education  remained  a  central  focus  of  my 
professional  life.  In  1958— and  on  my  third 
try— I  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  throughout 
my  time  in  Congress— 22  years— I  served  on 
the  committee.  Education  and  Labor,  with 
principal  responsibility  for  legislation  to 
assist  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  and  culture. 

Here  I  note.  too.  that  the  district  I  repre- 
sented in  Congress  was  home  to  no  fewer 
than  six  colleges  and  universities,  including 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Today.  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
president  of  New  York  University,  the  larg- 
est private  university  in  the  world,  with 
47.000  students  in  14  schools,  colleges  and 
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divisions  and  an  annual  budget  exceeding  $1 
billion. 

And  if  I  may  for  a  moment  put  on  my  hat 
as  university  president.  I  want  warmly  to 
congratulate  two  students  from  New  York 
University  who  have  been  selected  for  the 
All-USA  College  Academic  Teams 

Named  to  the  second  team  is  an  NYU  un- 
dergraduate history  major.  Gianmarco  M 
Masoni 

KAREN  LOEB  OF  NEV^'  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

And  chosen  for  the  first  team,  and  with  us 
today,  is  a  senior  majoring  in  psychobiology 
and  planning  a  career  in  pediatrics.  Her 
father  is  also  an  active  alumnus  of  NYU  A 
straight-A  student,  a  leader  on  campus  and 
a  founder  of  the  unuersitys  tutoring  pro- 
gram for  homeless  children,  this  young 
woman  richly  deserves  the  honor  you 
bestow  on  her  today— and  she  also  brings,  in 
turn,  great  honor  to  her  university.  May  I 
here  salute:  Karen  Loeb 

Now  from  what  I  have  told  you,  you  can 
see  that  education  ha.s  been  a  leitmotif  of 
my  own  life. 

My  experiences  have  led  me  to  believe  in 
the  indispensability  of  education  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  persons  mind  and  the  shap- 
ing of  his  or  her  character.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced, too.  that  essential  to  our  capacity  to 
build  a  nation  strong  both  m  economic  and 
material  terms  and  in  the  quality  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  life  is  education. 

So  I  should  like  today  to  say  a  few  words 
about  both  these  dimensions  of  the  value  of 
education— the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  wider  society. 

Although  the  students  we  honor  today 
come  from  different  backgrounds  and  have 
followed  different  academic  paths,  common 
to  them  all  is  a  set  of  standards  by  which 
they  have  guided  themselves. 

A  SET  OF  STANDARDS 

What  are  these  standards? 

First,  they  believe  that  increasing  the 
power  of  the  mind  calls  for  the  same  dedica- 
tion and  discipline  as  developing  physical 
strength  and  skills. 

This  awards  ceremony,  in  turn,  signals  our 
belief  that  intellectual  achievement  is  as  de- 
serving of  recognition  as  accomplishment  in 
athletic  competition  .  .  indeed,  in  my  view, 
much  more  so! 

Clearly,  one  of  the  themes  of  this  event, 
the  establishment  of  a  college  academic 
team,  is  that  while  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
salute  those  who  do  well  on  the  playing 
field,  the  time  has  long  since  come  w  hen  we 
should  be  paying  tribute  to  ttio.se  who  dem- 
onstrate first-class  brainpower. 

Here  let  me  note  an  initiative  at  New  York 
University  that  I  think  relates  to  what  I  am 
saying, 

NYU,  with  the  leadership  of  our  Chancel- 
lor and  Executive  Vice  President  for  Aca 
demic  Affairs.  L.  Jay  Oliva.  helped  create 
the  University  Athletic  Association-a 
group  of  private  urban  research  universities 
committed  to  the  highest  standards  of  aca- 
demic achievement  as  well  as  to  providing 
an  exciting  student  athletic  program. 

Members  of  the  UAA-NYU.  the  Universi 
ty  of  Chicago.  Johns  Hopkins.  Brandeis. 
Case  Western  Reserve.  Carnegie-Mellon. 
Emory,  University  of  Rochester  and  Wash 
ington  University  at  St.  Louis-  give  no  ath 
letic  scholarships.  Although  we  believe  in 
both,  we  give  primacy  to  academics  over 
athletics. 

And  as  I  speak  of  scholarship  and  learn- 
ing, let  me  here  acknowledge  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  comprise  the  Ameri 
can  professoriate,  represented  here  today  by 


one  of  their  most  respected  members,  the 
•'College  Professor  of  the  Year'  and  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Rice  University,  Dr.  J. 
Dennis  Huston.  I  salute  Professor  Huston  as 
well. 

EXCELLENCE,  NOT  MEDIOCRITY 

A  second  precept  that  has  motivated  the 
young  persons  on  the  All-USA  College  Aca 
demic  First  Team  is  that  excellence,  not  me- 
diocrity, is  the  only  goal  worth  having. 

On  this  point.  I  can  do  no  better  than 
repeat  the  wisdom  of  my  Hellenic  ancestors. 
For  this,  according  to  the  Greeks,  is  the 
true  definition  of  happiness:  The  exercise 
of  vital  powers  along  lines  of  excellence  in  a 
life  according  them  scope.  " 

Nor  do  I  here  equate  excellence  with  suc- 
cess. The  eloquent  sportswriter  Thomas 
Boswell  of  the  Washington  Post  warns  of 
the  obsession  with  winning  that  results 
from  confusing  the  two. 

Success,  says  Boswell.  is  measured  cxter 
nally  ...  by  comparison  with  others;  suc- 
cess is  often  beyond  our  personal  control 
and  moreover,  it  is  perishable. 

Excellence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  inter- 
nal quality,  a  consequence  in  large  measure 
of  the  capacity  and  of  the  commitment  of 
an  individual.  Excellence,  therefore,  en- 
dures. 

And  here,  I  respectfully  suggest,  are  two 
other  rules  these  students  have  followed: 

That  active  engagement  in  human  affairs 
brings  greater  satisfaction  than  cool  indif- 
ference; and.  closely  related,  that  a  concern 
for  others,  not  simply  self-seeking,  is  the 
mark  of  a  humane  and  accomplished  man  or 
woman. 

Now  if  these  several  standards,  these  rules 
for  living,  .sound  old-fashioned,  it  is  bccau.se 
they  are— but  no  less  true  for  that. 

Indeed.  I  would  assert  that  the  values  em 
bodied  in  these  rules  are  today  more  rele- 
vant than  ever. 

Why  do  I  say  this? 

THE  TASKS  FACING  THE  NATION 

Consider  the  tasks  that  face  us  as  a  Nation 
as  we  enter  the  final  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  world  is  being  recast  before  our  eyes 
by  the  dramatic  political  and  economic 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  grip  of  Communism  is  every- 
where loosening  and  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  tremendous  hope-and  tremen- 
dous challenge. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  break  away  from  totalitar- 
ian systems  of  government    and  controlled 
economies  without  breaking  up  in  the  proc 
ess? 

How  should  we  in  the  United  States  react 
to  the  prospect  of  the  new  European  Com- 
munity scheduled  to  come  into  being  in 
1992^ 

Beyond  Europe,  how  should  we  respond  to 
the  rising  economic  powers  of  the  Pacific^ 
To  the  declining  economic  prospects  of  the 
Third  World? 

Here  at  home  we  face  a  daunting  array  of 
problems:  budget  deficits  and  trade  deficits. 
AIDS  and  drugs,  pollution,  poverty,  home- 
le.ssne.ss.  inadequate  health  care  and  dete- 
riorating schools. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  to  cope  effectively 
with  such  challenges,  domestic  and  foreign, 
we  require  intelligence  of  the  first  order— 
the  kind  represented  by  the  students  here 
today. 

Yet  there  is  a  larger  point  that  I  want  to 
make.  It  is  that  in  ordir  to  undertake  the 
tasks  before  us,  we  must  have,  in  addition  to 
qualities   of    intellect    and    insight,    certain 


qualities  of  character:  integrity  and  ac- 
countability, concern  and  commitment  cour- 
age and  compassion. 

For  as  you  may  have  noticed,  these  char- 
acteristics, especially  in  the  public  arena, 
have  lately  been  in  short  supply. 

The  last  few  years  have  revealed  a  dis- 
turbing story  about  the  ethical  perspectives 
of  people  in  positions  of  leadership  in  many 
sectors  of  American  life:  insider  trading  on 
Wall  Street;  conflicts  of  interest  on  Capitol 
Hill:  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  Federal  agen- 
cies; convictions  in  City  Hall;  illicit  activities 
of  athletic  heroes;  preachers  who  pray  for 
money  more  than  souls. 

Given  these  examples  of  life  in  the  so- 
called  real  world,  "  what  should  American 
college  students  today  think?  How  should 
they  respond' 

Should  they  retreat  from  the  world? 
Enter  a  monastery''  Join  an  ashram' 

Should  they  conform  to  the  world?  Go  for 
a  quick  buck?  Look  for  moral  shortcuts? 

CAREERS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

No.  I  would  suggest  another  route  alto- 
gether—and it  IS  one  clearly  chosen  by  the 
students  we  honor  today;  active  engagement 
in  a  society  that  needs  their  talents,  ideal- 
ism and  energy  as  never  before. 

In  fact,  I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  voice  the  hope  that  more  well-educated, 
highly  motivated  young  Americans— like 
those  who  sit  before  me  today-will,  as  they 
complete  their  studies,  consider  careers  in 
public  service. 

Such  careers  could  include  working  in  the 
nonprofit  world  of  foundations  and  social 
.service  agencies,  or  could  mean  positions  in 
state  and  local  government. 

Thev  could  mean  working  for  the  Federal 
government  as  a  career  civil  .servant  or  dip- 
lomat, or  even  deciding  as  I  first  did  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  to  take  the  plunge  into  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  electoral  politics. 

At  a  moment  when  we  as  a  Nation  are  in 
desperate  need  of  men  and  women  fired 
with  what  the  great  American  historian 
Henry  Steele  Commager  has  described  as 
the  passion  for  public  service  that  animat- 
ed the  foundation  fathers.  "  I  express  the 
hope  that  more  talented  young  people  will 
choose  that  avenue  along  which  to  "exercise 
their  vital  powers." 

Let  me  add  a  final  note  about  the  enter- 
prise that  helped  nurture  the  outstanding 
students  before  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  es- 
sential to  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  new- 
decade  and  the  next  century  is  a  healthy 
system  of  colleages  and  universities. 

By  any  measure.  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  envy  of  the  world.  As  Stephen 
Graubard,  editor  of  Daedalus,  said  recently, 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country 
have  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
growth,  innovation,  invention  and  renova- 
tion." But.  he  warns.  No  one  would  have 
made  that  claim  in  1939  .  .  .  and  one  cannot 
be  certain  that  such  a  claim  will  still  be 
made  in  2039." 

For  we  cannot  today  take  for  granted  that 
the  quality  of  higher  education  we  have 
now  will  last  forever.  Far  from  it. 

American  colleges  and  universities  are 
facing  formidable  obstacles:  inadequate  Fed- 
eral student  aid.  a  looming  shortage  of  facil- 
ity, decline  of  the  physical  infrastructure 
that  supports  scholarship  and  research,  a 
continued  drop  in  graduate  school  enroll- 
ments, and  too  little  emphasis  on  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  and  cultures  and  gener- 
ally, on  the  liberal  arts. 


INVEST  IN  EDUCATED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

My  message  is  simple  and  straightforward: 
If  the  American  republic  is  to  survive, 
indeed,  to  flourish  in  the  new  world  of  the 
21st  century,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
invest— and  invest  more,  and  more  wisely— 
in  educated  men  and  women— and  in  the 
school,  colleges  and  universities  that 
produce  them. 

So  to  the  members  of  the  All  USA  College 
Academic  Teams  I  extend  my  warmest  con 
gratulalions  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

And  I  leave  you  with  a  me.ssage  delivered 
over  30  years  ago  to  another  group  of  col 
lege  students  by  a  young  United  States  Sen 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
he  exhorted  his  audience  to.  in  his  words. 

offer  to  the  critical  problems  of  socie- 

ty ..  .  the  benefit  of  the  talents  which  soci- 
ety has  helped  to  develop  in  you.  " 

"I  ask  you  to  decide.'  continued  Kennedy. 
"as  Goethe  put  It.  whether  you  will  be  an 
anvil— or  a  hammer.  The  question  is 
whether  you  are  to  give  to  the  world  in 
which  you  were  reared  and  educated  the 
broadest  po.ssible  benefits  of  that  educa- 
tion" 

My  wish  for  you  today  is  that  each  of  you 
will  continue  to  be  a  hammer  and  give  to 
the  world  in  which  you  were  educated  the 
broad  benefit,s  of  your  education. 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION:  POR- 
TRAIT OF  A  TROUBLED  INDUS- 
TRY 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  superb  five-part  series  of  articles  on 
airline  deregulation  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier.  The  reporter,  Larry  Eichel, 
presents  a  sobering  portrait  of  our  air 
transportation  system.  Fares  are  on 
the  rise,  in  fact  rising  faster  than  the 
overall  cost  of  living  during  the  last  2 
years.  Service  has  become  erratic,  with 
canceled  and  overbooked  flights  all  too 
common.  And,  of  course,  safety  is  a 
major  concern.  I  have  chaired  numer- 
ous hearings  in  recent  years  examin- 
ing allegations  that  competitive  pres- 
sures have  caused  airlines  to  cut  cor- 
ners. The  most  recent  example  of  this 
is  the  continued  operation  of  a 
number  of  aging  aircraft  far  in  excess 
of  their  intended  lifespan.  These  are 
all  issues  that  must  be  addressed  by 
Congress  during  the  year  that  lies 
ahead. 

Mr.  Eichel  argues  that  there  are  a 
number  of  drawbacks  to  reregulation 
of  the  airline  industry.  Certainly, 
there  is  not  a  consensus  in  this  body  to 
return  to  the  pre-1978  days  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  every  fare  and 
route. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  this  Senator's  mind  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  play  a  more 
constructive  and  assertive  role  in  en- 
suring the  safety,  reliability,  and  af- 
fordability  of  airline  travel  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  responsibility  not 
just  to  passengers  flying  between  New- 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  but  to  the 
many  millions  of  air  travelers  in  small 


and         medium-sized         communities 
throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  note  that,  last  year,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Sam  Skinner 
initiated  a  review  of  the  competitive 
situation  in  today's  airline  industry, 
and  his  conclusions  are  due  out  any 
day  now.  We  look  forward  to  his  rec- 
ommendations for  action.  Certainly,  I 
believe  that  strong  action  is  required. 
Indeed,  the  time  may  be  fast  ap- 
proaching when  Congress  must  reex- 
amine the  wisdom  of  wholesale  de- 
regulation in  this  critical  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five  articles  from  The 
News  and  Courier  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deregulation  Failing  To  Deliver  on 

Promises 

'  By  Larry  Eichel ) 

I  Editor's  note.— Eleven  years  ago.  Con- 
gress deregulated  the  airlines,  with  the 
promise  of  lower  fares  and  better  service 
through  enhanced  competition. 

I  For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popped  up  all  over  the  country- 
side, airfares  declined,  and  air  travel  mush- 
roomed. 

(But  today,  nearly  all  of  the  upstart,  low- 
fare  carriers  are  gone,  along  with  some  long- 
established  ones— more  than  200  casualties. 
Their  assets  have  been  redistributed  by 
bankruptcy  courts  or  gobbled  up  in  a  wave 
of  merger  mania. 

(A  five-part  series  beginning  today  and 
continuing  in  The  News  and  Courier  w-ill  ex- 
amine deregulation  and  how-  it  went  awry.) 

One  recent  Friday  evening.  David  Brown 
boarded  United  Airlines  flight  103.  non-stop 
service  from  Philadelphia  to  San  FYancisco. 
So  did  Andy  Skibo.  Don  Siegrist.  Brad 
Weaver  and  Judith  Benson. 

David  Brown  sal  in  coach.  So  did  the 
others. 

He  dined  on  California  lasagana  and  beef 
roulade.  The  others  did.  too. 

But  there  was  one  major  difference  be- 
tween David  Brown  and  his  fellow  passen- 
gers. 

David  Brown  paid  $586  for  his  seat. 

Andy  Skibo  paid  $483. 

Don  Siegrist  paid  $358. 

Brad  Weaver  paid  $229. 

And  Judith  Benson,  one  row-  in  front  of 
Brown  and  just  across  the  aisle,  paid  $124. 

"Its  an  amazing  thing."  said  Brown,  a 
sales  representative  for  a  California  wine 
company,  shaking  his  head.  "The  mysteries 
of  airline  pricing  are  unbelievable." 

This  array  of  prices,  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ranging  in  all  of  American  life,  is  the  direct 
result  of  an  experiment  launched  by  Con- 
gress 11  years  ago. 

The  experiment  was  called  airline  deregu- 
lation. 

And  like  so  much  that  has  happened  in 
the  airline  industry  since,  this  was  not  what 
the  framers  had  in  mind. 

The  idea  was  that  there  would  be  more 
airlines.  In  fact,  today  there  are  fewer. 

The  theory  was  that  there  w-ould  be  more, 
competition.  In  a  lot  of  places,  there  is  less. 

The  expectation  was  that  the  airlines 
would  compete  primarily  through  ticket 
prices.  For  the  most  part,  they  don't. 


The  promise  w-as  that  there  w-ould  be 
better  service.  To  many  passengers,  air 
travel  has  never  been  such  a  hassle. 

"Disturbing  trends  have  developed."  said 
Sen.  John  McCain.  R-Arlz..  who  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  encourage  more  in- 
tense competition. 

When  it  deregulated  the  airlines  in  Octo- 
ber 1978.  Congress  decided  that  it  would 
stop  treating  the  industry  as  a  public  utility. 
No  longer  would  the  government  tell  the 
airines  what  routes  they  could  fly  and  what 
they  could  charge,  as  it  had  for  40  years. 
The  carriers,  and  the  marketplace,  would 
make  those  decisions. 

For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popped  up  all  over  the  country- 
side, and  consumers  reaped  the  benefits  of 
spirited  competition.  Airfares  declined,  serv- 
ice increased  and  the  number  of  passengers 
mushroomed. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  Today  nearly  all 
the  upstart,  low -fare  carriers  have  disap- 
peared, along  with  some  long-established 
ones—more  than  200  casualties  in  all.  Their 
assets  have  been  redistributed  by  bankrupt- 
cy courts  or  gobbled  up  on  a  wave  of  merger 
mania  that  reached  its  zenith  during  the 
second  term  of  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

In  their  place  are  eight  "megacarners"— 
American.  Delta.  Northwest.  Pan  American. 
Texas  Air  Uhe  parent  company  of  Conti- 
nental and  Eastern).  TWA.  United  and 
USAir. 

And  rising  fares. 

Average  domestic  airfares  increased  by  12 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1989  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1988.  according  to  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  industry's 
trade  group. 

Fares  have  been  rising  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  last  two  years.  While 
budget  fares  remain  available  to  vacationers 
willing  to  lock  in  itineraries  far  in  advance, 
business  travelers  have  .seen  fares  on  their 
discounted  tickets  rise  47  percent  since  last 
fall,  according  to  Runzheimer  International, 
a  travel  management  firm. 

Those  unregulated  fares— along  with  the 
ongoing  array  of  airline  mergers,  consolida- 
tions, takeovers  and  bankrupticies— have 
spurred  debate  about  whether  the  time  has 
come  for  the  government  to  reassert  some 
control. 

-'The  issue  is  not  deregulation  or  re-regu- 
lation.  "  said  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth.  R-Mo.. 
who  favors  government  intervention.  'The 
issue  is  lack  of  competition.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
hot-button  ussue." 

The  trend  in  the  airline  industry  is  tow-ard 
a  marketplace  controlled  by  the  large  and 
the  few— a  situation  economists  call  an  oli- 
gopoly. 

In  1978.  on  the  eve  of  deregxilation.  the 
eight  largest  airlines  accounted  for  about  80 
percent  of  the  business  on  all  U.S. -flag  carri- 
ers. Now-  they  control  more  than  93  percent. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  deregulation 
originally  believed  that  the  old.  established 
airlines  would  prove  to  be  "dinosaurs." 
huge,  slow-witted  creatures  that  would  fail 
to  adapt  to  the  new  environment  and  rapid- 
ly become  extinct. 

A  few  of  those  dinosaurs  did  fade  away.  It 
took  the  others  a  while  to  adjust.  But  even- 
tually they  figured  out  how-  to  turn  their 
bigness  into  an  asset  by  creating  a  new-  game 
in  which  only  they  could  afford  to  play. 

-The  field  was  open,  and  they  could  make 
the  rules.  "  said  Chris  Witkowski.  w-ho  heads 
the  Washington-based  Aviation  Consumer 
Action  Project.  Theie  was  no  understand- 
ing (by  government)  of  the  marketing  de- 
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vices  that  would  be  developed  and  no  will  to 
keep  them  in  check." 

The  major  airlines  poked  gaping  holes  in 
the  two  theories  on  which  airline  deregula 
tion  was  based. 

One  was  that  the.i-e  was  no  inherent  ad 
vantage  in  bigness,  no    economies  of  .scale. 
as  the  economisLs  like  to  .say.  The  other  wai 
that  the  mere  threat  of  competition  on  a 
route  was  enough  to  keep  fares  in  line. 

The  carriers  destroyed  those  theories  by 
creating  an  intricate  web  of  marketing  de- 
vices to  attract  and  hold  customers— regard- 
less of  ticket  price.  They  were  so  radically 
different  from  anything  that  had  come 
l)efore  that  a  whole  new  language  had  to  be 
invented  to  describe  them. 

Frequent-flier  programs.  Computer  reser- 
vations systems.  Yield  management.  Code 
sharing.  Commission  overrides  for  travel 
agents.  Hub-and-spoke  route  systems. 

These  marketing  devices  .served  two  fun- 
damental purposes:  They  deterred  price 
competition  among  existing  airlines,  and 
they  discouraged  the  formation  of  new  ones. 
Working  in  concert,  they  created  a  market 
m  which  there  is  little  incentive  for  a  travel- 
er to  patronize  a  new  airline,  little  incentive 
for  a  travel  agent  to  book  the  traveler  on  it 
and  little  incentive  for  an  investor  to  fi- 
nance the  venture  in  the  first  place. 

The  airlines  set  up  hub-and-spoke  route 
systems  to  capture  traffic,  dominate  region- 
al markets  and  increase  efficiency 

They  locked  up  airport  departure  and  ar- 
rival gates  with  40-year  leases,  so  that,  in 
some  cases,  there  literally  was  no  room  for 
competitors  to  come  in 

They  took  nearly  all  the  landing  slots  at 
the  four  airports  where  the  government 
limits  air  traffic— Chicago  s  OHare.  Wash 
ington  National  and  New  York's  Kennedy 
and  LaGuardia— thereby  limiting  the  ability 
of  any  new  entrant  to  set  up  a  national 
route  system. 

And  they  bought  up  other  airlines  to 
eliminate  competition  and  to  achieve  criti- 
cal mass"— the  size  and  reach  they  needed 
to  survive  in  the  world  they  had  created. 

Northwest  consumed  Republic.  it.s  prime 
competitor  in  Minneapo!is-St.  Paul.  TWA 
merged  with  Ozark,  its  rival  in  St.  Louis. 

Delta  gobbled  up  Western.  American  ab- 
sortied  Air  Cal.  USAir  consumed  Piedmont. 
Empire  and  Pacific  Southwest.  And  Texas 
Air  bought  Eastern.  Continental,  People  Ex 
press.  New  York  Air  and  Frontier. 

The  big  airlines  used  control  over  infor- 
mation, rooted  in  their  computer  systems,  to 
help  kill  off  the  low-fare  carriers  that 
seemed  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the 
early  years  of  deregulations. 

The  demLse  of  People  Express,  the  best- 
known  of  the  low-fare  operators,  was  a 
classic,  textlx>ok  case  of  information  tech- 
nology as  a  competitive  weapon."  said 
Donald  Burr,  that  airline's  founder. 

Information  technology— the  ability  to  as- 
semble and  manipulate  complex  combina- 
tions of  fares  and  schedules— gave  airlines 
the  ability  to  target  different  ticket  prices 
to  different  kinds  of  passengers  with  re- 
markable sophistication  and  precision. 

Only  the  established  airlines  had  enough 
money  to  put  that  technology  to  use.  It  al 
lowed  them  to  match  the  low  fares  of  the 
upstart  carriers  on  a  selective  basis,  thereby 
taking  away  those  carriers'  reason  for  being. 
"The  computer  is  such  a  refined  tool  for 
pricing. '■  said  Louis  A.  Marckesano,  who 
monitors  the  industry  for  Janney  Montgom- 
ery Scott,  the  Philadelphia-based  invest- 
ment firm.  "It  allows  a  rifle-shot  approach 
that  can  be  deadly." 


That  approach  continues  to  this  day,  al- 
lowing the  major  airlines  to  limit  price  com- 
petition among  themselves— even  on  routes 
where  they  do  go  head-to-head. 

Right  now.  four  major  carriers— Ameri- 
can. Continental.  Delta  and  United— operate 
22  daily  non-slop  flights  between  Denver 
and  Dallas-P'ort  Worth,  a  distance  of  654  air 
miles.  All  four  charge  the  identical  coach 
fare.  $300.  one  way. 

Why  doesn't  one  of  the  airlines  drop  its 
price  and  grab  the  business? 

If  I  know  that  if  I  cut  my  fare  $20  today, 
you're  going  to  cut  yours  $20  tomorrow, 
then  it's  stupid  for  me  to  do  it.  "  said  Ran- 
dall Malin,  executive  vice  president  for  mar- 
keting al  USAir.    Why  would  I  do  that'' " 

We  went  through  a  period  of  bashing 
each  other's  heads  in  over  fares.  "  said 
James  Lundy,  a  spokesman  for  Delta  Air- 
lines, looking  back  at  the  early  years  of  de- 
regulation. It  took  us  a  while  to  learn  how 
to  compete." 

Some  airline  executives— and  some  econo- 
mists—argue that  the  airlines  had  no  choice 
but  to  insulate  themselves  from  unfettered 
price  competition.  They  say  that  the  prod- 
uct being  .sold,  the  airplane  seat,  has  one 
distinctive  trail  that  makes  such  competi- 
tion inherently  destructive. 

That  trait  is  its  perishability.  An  unsold 
seat  becomes  worthless  the  moment  the 
plane  departs.  At  the  same  lime,  the  actual 
cost  of  putting  .someone  in  that  seat  at  the 
last  minute  is  almost  nothing— just  the 
printing  of  a  ticket  and  the  providing  of  a 
meal. 

So  free  market  forces  encourage  carriers 
to  engage  in  constant  and  brutal  fare  wars, 
matching  each  other  fare  cut  for  fare  cut. 
And  the  carriers,  in  the  interest  of  survival, 
had  to  make  sure  that  didn't  happen  too 
often. 
That  is  precisely  what  they  have  done. 
In  effect,  the  airlines  have  taken  what 
used  to  be  their  basic  product— single-plane, 
unrestricted  coach  .service  between  two 
major  cities -and  made  it  their  premium 
product,  at  a  premium  price 

Barbara  R.  Amster.  vice  president  for  pric- 
ing and  yield  management  al  American  Air- 
lines, .says  the  full-roach  seat  is  worth  every 
penny. 

1  charge  you  nothing  if  you  don't  use  it,  " 
she  said.  You  are  totally  unpenalized.  Can 
you  get  a  car  that  way?  Can  you  get  a  TV 
that  way?!  Can  you  get  a  theater  ticket  that 
way''  The  answer  is  no.  " 

Deregulation  advocates  point  out  thai  uni- 
form pricing,  which  was  enforced  until  1978 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  is  not  the 
rule  for  other  goods.  A  chocolate  bar  may 
sell  for  25  cents  at  a  supermarket.  50  cents 
at  a  convenience  store  and  $1  al  a  movie 
theater. 

We've  always  been  used  to  shopping  for 
the  chocolate  bar."  said  James  C.  DeLong, 
Philadelphia's  director  of  aviation.  "Some  of 
us  are  still  not  used  to  shopping  for  the  best 
buys  in  transportation  " 

Airline  deregulation  has  created  some  real 
benefits.  Indeed,  airline  executives,  govern- 
ment officials  and  many  economists  contend 
that,  for  all  the  grumbling,  it  has  worked 
out  extremely  well. 

Siaiistics  indicate  that  deregulation  has 
accomplished  two  of  its  prime  missions— re- 
ducing average  fares  and  getting  more 
people  into  airplanes. 

Consider  fares  The  average  airline  fare, 
when  adjusted  for  inflation,  is  slightly  lower 
today  than  in  1978.  Before  the  big  increases 
of  the  last  two  years,  it  was  substantially 
lower. 


That  average  fare  is  the  combination  oi" 
two  pricing  trends:  sharp  declines  for  travel- 
ers who  can  book  their  trips  far  in  ad- 
vance—declines that  have  made  flying  more 
accessible  to  people  with  modest  incomes— 
and  sharp  increases  for  people  who  make 
their  plans  at  the  last  minute. 

Economists  and  lawmakers  worry  that,  in 
the  long  run,  diminishing  competition  will 
cause  fares  to  rise  more  quickly. 

Consider  passengers.  The  number  of 
people  traveling  on  airlines  has  increased 
about  65  percent  since  1978,  fulfilling  the 
promise  that  deregulation  would  make 
flying  accessible  to  the  masses.  The  number 
of  flights  up  about  35  percent. 

Polls  indicate  that  about  73  percent  of  the 
adult  population  has  flown  at  least  once: 
before  deregulation,  the  corresponding 
figure  was  63  percent. 

But  critics  of  deregulation  argue  that 
much  of  the  increase  in  air  traffic  would 
have  happened  anyway— that  it  is  more  a 
result  of  economic  prosperity  than  of  de- 
regulation. 

And  there  is  another  factor  to  consider— 
public  dissatisfaction. 

Survey  after  survey  has  found  widespread 
public  unhappiness  with  the  experience  of 
flying.  Those  surveys  indicate  that  the 
people  who  travel  the  most  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  upset— about  poor  .service,  de- 
layed flights,  aging  airplanes  and  higher 
fares. 

Early  last  year,  a  Roper  Poll  found  that 
public  opinion,  which  was  narrowly  in  favor 
of  deregulation  in  the  early  1980s,  was  now 
narrowly  against  it.  And  that  was  before  the 
big  fare  increases. 

[From  the  Charleston  (SO  News  and 
Courier.  Dec.  25.  19891 

Philadelphia  Chancing  Face  of 
Deregulation 

(By  Larry  Eichel  i 

PHILADELPHIA.— Airline  deregulation  has 
started  to  change  course.  And  Philadelphia 
is  the  place. 

Philadelphia  International  is  the  only  air- 
port in  the  country  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  effect,  has  mandated  that  there 
be  competition  among  airlines. 

It  did  so  by  paving  the  way  for  Chicago- 
based  Midway  Airlines  to  come  here  to  com- 
pete with  USAir,  the  dominant  local  carrier. 

The  process  began  in  March  when  strike- 
bound Eastern  Airlines  announced  that  it 
had  agreed  to  sell  all  its  operations  at  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport— eight  gates 
and  two  Canadian  routes— to  USAir.  The 
deal  would  have  assured  a  dominant  posi- 
tion for  USAir.  which  already  operated 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  flights  here. 

Under  the  hands-off  philosophy  that  pre- 
vailed in  government  for  the  last  decade, 
the  plan  probably  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. But  this  time,  there  were  objections. 

The  first  came  from  Pennsylvania  Attor- 
ney General  Ernest  D.  Preate  Jr.,  who 
argued  that  the  transaction  would  give 
USAir,  which  also  had  86  percent  of  the 
market  in  Pittsburgh,  a  "near-monopoly"  on 
air  service,  in  the  state. 

The  second  and  more  significant  one  came 
from  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Samuel  K.  Skinner,  who  said  he  worried 
that  the  sale  of  the  gates  would  "signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  potential  for  new  competi- 
tion." 

Ultimately,  the  Justice  Department 
agreed  with  both  of  them  and  threatened  to 
file  an  anti-trust  suit  to  block  the  sale. 


consumers  are  apparent 


Eastern  responded  by  backing  out  of  the 
deal.  Instead,  Eastern  sold  its  Philadelphia 
routes  and  gates— along  with  16  DC-9  jets— 
to  Midway,  which  had  not  been  a  major 
player  here. 

The  benefits  to 
already. 

Midway  Airlines  started  new  service  to 
seven  cities  in  Florida  on  Nov  15  and  is  lo 
begin  operating  a  north-south  hub  with  36 
daily  flights  this  month. 

The  result,  at  least  for  now.  is  that  the 
city  is  enjoying  more  frequent  service  on 
many  Florida  routes,  particularly  Philadel 
phia-Miami. 

Six  months  ago.  only  USAir  offered  non- 
stop service  to  Miami,  twice  a  day.  with  one- 
way fares  in  the  $300  range.  Now.  five  carri- 
ers offer  14  daily  flights  and  fares  have 
sunk  as  low  as  $79.  And  fares  are  dramali 
cally  lower  wherever  else  USAir  and 
Midway  go  head-lo-head. 

The  question  is  whether  the  federal  inter- 
vention that  brought  Midway  here— a 
marked  shift  from  the  laissez-faire  policy  of 
the  Reagan  years— will  be  duplicated  else- 
where and  will  benefit  local  consumers  over 
the  long  haul. 

Many  industry  analysts  are  openly  skepti- 
cal about  whether  a  .small  airline  like 
Midway,  the  nation's  13th  largest,  can  sur- 
vive for  long  in  a  market  already  occupied 
by  a  mega-carrier  like  USAir. 

"I  think  Midway  is  going  to  have  a  hard 
time."  said  Edward  Starkman.  airline  ana- 
lyst at  the  investment  firm  of  Paine 
Webber.  "They  have  no  presence  in  the 
travel  agencies.  They  have  a  poor  frequent - 
flier  program.  If  they  go  in  relatively  quiet- 
ly and  content  themselves  at  first  with  car- 
rying USAir's  spillover,  they  could  do  fine. 
But  if  they  gel  into  a  price  war  with  USAir. 
they'll  lose.  " 

Until  now,  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
flights  at  Philadelphia  International  have 
not  been  what  one  would  expect  for  the  na- 
tion's fourth-largest  metropolitan  area,  ex- 
perts say. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association.  Philadelphia  ranks 
28th  among  major  metropolitan  areas  in 
terms  of  number  of  flighLs  relative  to  the 
number  of  local  passengers. 

And  Philadelphia  ranks  only  18th  in 
terms  of  local  passengers  generated,  behind 
such  smaller  cities  as  Denver;  Houston:  and 
Seattle,  according  to  statistics  compiled  bv 
TWA. 

Industry  analysts  have  two  theories  why 
this  is  so. 

One  has  to  do  with  location:  Many  of  the 
prime  destinations  for  Philadelphia  travel- 
ers—New York:  Washington;  Baltimore; 
Harrisburg.  Pa.;  Atlantic  City.  N.J. —are 
nearby  and  readily  accessible  by  train  or  by 
car. 

The  other  is  the  availability  of  lower  fares 
and  more  frequent  service  at  two  airports  in 
the  New  York  area— Newark  in  New  Jersey 
for  domestic  flights.  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
Queens,  N.Y..  for  international  flights.  Both 
are  readily  accessible  to  Philadelphia-area 
travelers. 

Beyond  that,  the  situation  may  be  self- 
perpetuating. 

Flying  Has  Become  "Nightmare"  i^-or 
Travelers 

(By  Larry  Eichel) 

(Editor's  note.— Eleven  years  ago.  Con- 
gress deregulated  the  airlines  with  the 
promise  of  lower  fares  and  better  service 
through  enhanced  competition. 


(For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popped  up  all  over  the  country, 
airfares  declined  and  air  travel  mush- 
roomed. 

(But  today,  nearly  all  of  the  upstart,  low- 
fare  carriers  are  gone,  along  with  some  more 
long  established  ones— more  than  200  casu- 
alties. Their  assets  have  been  redistributed 
by  bankruptcy  courts  or  gobbled  up  in  a 
wave  of  merger  mania. 

(This  the  second  installment  of  a  five  part 
series  in  The  News  and  Courier  examining 
deregulation  and  how  it  went  awry.) 

Anne  McClusky  flew  from  Cleveland  lo 
Manchester.  N.H..  in  November  1988  to  pick 
up  her  87-year-old  mother  and  lake  her 
back  to  Ohio  for  the  Christmas  season. 
Their  return  tickets  called  for  them  to  take 
a  USAir  flight  from  Manchester  to  Pills- 
burgh,  then  connect  with  a  flight  to  Cleve- 
land after  a  four-hour  layover. 

But  on  the  morning  of  their  return,  the 
women  got  a  call  from  McCluskys  husband. 
Donald,  who  said  he  would  drive  lo  Pitts- 
burgh to  pick  them  up.  thus  sparing  them 
the  four-hour  wait  and  gelling  them  home 
before  dinner. 

Delighted,  the  women  went  to  the  USAir 
counter  at  the  Manchester  airport.  They 
told  the  ticket  agent  of  their  new  plans  and 
asked  that  their  luggage  be  checked  only  as 
far  as  Pittsburgh. 

Not  so  fast,  said  the  agent.  That'll  be  an- 
other $570. 

The  McClusky  family  had  just  run  up 
against  one  of  the  facts  of  life  under  airline 
deregulation:  a  complex  system  with  so 
many  rules  and  stipulations  that  consumers 
find  it  all  but  incomprehensible. 

That  system  has  turned  air  travel  into  an 
experience  that  many  travelers  say  has 
become  less  and  less  tolerable— with  high 
fares,  erratic  service,  cramped  seals,  over- 
booked flights  and  unreliable  performance, 
in  addition  to  all  those  unfathomable  rules. 

Many  airline  passengers  have  come  lo  feel 
like  pieces  of  baggage— that  get  tossed 
around  and.  sometimes,  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

It's  a  nightmare,  an  absolute  nightmare.  " 
said  Ken  Flanders,  an  executive  from  Simi 
Valley.  Calif.,  before  boarding  a  flight  re- 
cently al  Philadelphia  International  Air- 
port. 

What  happened  to  the  McCluskys  is  a 
case  in  point,  albeit  an  exceptional  one.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  two  people  end  up 
paying  an  extra  $570  for  seats  they  never 
sat  in. 

Anne  McClusky  thought  the  request  she 
made  at  the  ticket  counter  in  Manchester 
was  a  simple  and  reasonable  one.  She  and 
her  mother.  Marion  Pearson,  just  wanted  to 
discard  a  portion  of  the  tickets  for  which 
they  had  already  paid. 

Can't  do  that,  said  the  agent.  These  are 
tickets  to  Cleveland,  good  only  for  travel  to 
Cleveland.  And  these  are  super-saver  tick- 
els— no  changes  allowed. 

If  the  women  wanted  to  go  only  as  far  as 
Pittsburg,  the  tickets  would  have  to  be  re- 
issued and  upgraded  to  full  coach.  That 
would  cost  $570  more. 

Unsure  what  lo  do  next,  McClusky  went 
to  a  telephone  to  call  her  husband.  Too  late. 
He  was  already  in  his  car,  on  his  way  to  pick 
up  the  women. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  ticket  counter 
with  a  question:  What  would  happen  if  she 
and  her  mother  used  their  super-saver  tick- 
ets, got  off  in  Pittsburg,  let  their  baggage  go 
on  to  Cleveland  and  picked  up  there? 

According  to  Donald  McClusky.  this  was 
the  reply: 


"(The  ticket  agent  said  they)  would  t)e 
'blacklisted  on  the  computer.'  perhaps  for 
life,  from  USAir  economy  fares  and  man- 
aged to  imply  that  they'd  be  blacklisted 
from  other  airlines  as  well.  At  that,  my 
mother-in-law  burst  into  tears. 

Reluctantly,  the  women  paid  the  money. 
And  got  on  the  plane  in  Manchester.  And 
got  off  in  PilLsurgh.  And  didn't  fly  to  Cleve- 
land. 

"This  whole  thing  doesn"t  make  any  sense 
to  me.  "  Donald  McClusky  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "We  said  lo  the  airline.  We  want  to 
use  less  of  your  service,  use  less  of  your  fuel, 
cause  less  wear  and  tear  on  your  plane,'  and 
they  said.  Thanks,  we'll  charge  you  a  lot 
more  money  and  be  unpleasant  about  it. 
too  " 

He  recounted  the  incident  in  an  angy.  sar- 
castic letter  lo  USAir  President  Edwin  I.  Co- 
lodny.  suggesting  the  ticket  agents  in  Man- 
chester must  have  thought  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a  "pair  of  rouges  disguised  as  a 
middle-aged  woman  and  her  elderly 
mother." 

Do  you  have  a  reward  system  for  making 
old  ladies  miserable?"  McClusky  asked  Co- 
lodny.  are  there  extra  points  if  it's  Christ- 
mas? 

Al  the  end  of  December,  McClusky  got  his 
answers.  They  came  in  a  letter  from  Harry 
M  Roth.  USAir's  director  of  consumer  af- 
fairs at  the  time. 

No  $570  check  was  enclosed.  No  apology 
was  offered.  Instead,  there  was  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fare  structure  and  of  the  air- 
line's need  to  protect  it. 

Wrote  Roth:  "Although  I  understand,  and 
appreciate,  the  reasons  you  found  it  easier 
to  pick  up  your  wife  and  her  mother  at  their 
connecting  point  in  Pittsburgh,  it  was  not 
the  air  transportation  that  they  had  re- 
served or  paid  for  " 

McClusky  was  not  content  to  leave  it  at 
that.  He  complained  to  his  congressman. 
who  complained  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  which  complained  to 
USAir.  Last  month,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
episode,  he  received  an  apology— plus  a 
voucher  good  for  a  round-trip  ticket  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Judging  the  quality  of  air  travel  is  a  sub- 
jective business.  Roughly  450  million  people 
flew  on  U.S.  airlines  last  year,  and  only 
21.000  were  frustrated  enough  to  file  com- 
plaints with  the  transportation  department. 
The  level  of  complaints  this  year  is  even 
lower,  the  government  says. 

But  talk  to  frequent  travelers  and  a  differ- 
ent picture  emerges.  They  don't  complain  to 
the  government,  they  say.  because  they 
don't  see  any  point  in  it.  They  expect  so 
little  that  it-  takes  a  true  disaster  to  stir 
them  to  action. 

Airline  executives  respond  that  some  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  service  in  the  cabin 
and  at  the  counter  was  an  inevitable  by- 
product of  deregulation,  which  converted 
the  airliner  into  a  true  vehicle  of  mass 
transportation. 

They  say  that  much  passenger  discontent 
is  the  result  of  congestion-related  delays,  for 
which  government's  failure  to  build  more 
airports  and  runways  is  largely  to  blame. 

They  contend  thai  passengers  tend  to 
overstate  both  how  bad  things  are  now  and 
how  good  they  were  in  the  old  days.  And 
they  say  conditions  are  getting  better. 

But  they  concede  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  several  areas. 

Service.  Flying  was  once  an  experience  to 
be  savored.  On  long  flights  in  the  days 
before  deregulation,  a  traveler  could  expect 
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a  gourmet  meal,  works  of  art  on  cabin  wall.s 
and  maybe  even  a  piano  bar. 

Now.  in  many  case.s.  flying  i.s  an  ordeal  to 
be  endured. 

Frederic  V.  Malek.  the  new  president  of 
Northwest  Airlines.  recently  described 
Northwest  as  a  good  airline  but  a  second- 
rate  service  company. 

One  big  reason  for  the  deterioration  in 
service  is  that  planes  are  more  crowded 
Before  deregulation,  a  typical  flight  was 
little  more  than  half  full,  now  the  average 
"load  factor"  is  64  percent. 

Several  airlines,  including  Northwest,  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  reconfiguring  the 
coach  section  to  allow  passengers  an  ex- 
panded range  of  activities  and  service. 
Other  carriers  are  setting  aside  more  seats 
for  business  class.'  delivering  enhanced 
.service  to  business  people  paying  full  fare. 

Routes.  There  are  more  way.s  than  ever  to 
get  there  from  here  But  a  lot  of  them  re- 
quire you  to  go  .someplace  else  first. 

Virtually  all  the  carriers  have  adopted  the 
hub-and-spoke  route  structure  Thev  funnel 
most  of  their  traffic  through  one  or  two 
hub  airports,  thereby  enabling  passengers 
to  make  one-stop  connections  between  nu- 
merous cities. 

But  the  result  has  been  a  cutback  in  direct 
.service  between  many  pairs  of  smaller  com- 
munities—a source  of  constant  complaint  in 
the  rural  United  States— more  congestion  at 
the  hubs  and  more  complicated  travel  ar- 
rangements across  the  board. 

According  to  a  .study  commi.ssioned  by  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  percentage 
of  people  taking  connecting  flights  rather 
than  direct  flights  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions has  grown  from  32  percent  in  1982  to 
39  percent  in  1988. 

Delays.  They  have  become  a  fact  of  life. 

More  than  20  percent  of  all  flights  arrive 
late,  which  the  government  defines  as  more 
than  15  minutes  behind  schedule,  according 
to  federal  statistics. 

That  happens  even  though  delays  stem- 
ming from  mechanical  problems  are  not 
counted— and  even  though  airline  .schedules 
have  been  adjusted  in  recent  years  to  build 
in  extra  time  for  congestion-related  delays. 
Most  of  the  adjustments  have  been  made 
since  1987.  when  the  Department  of  Trans 
portation  began  to  make  public  its  on-time 
performance  reports  on  the  various  carriers. 

On  current  airline  schedules,  for  instance. 
the  flight  time  from  Houston  to  Philadel- 
phia is  listed  at  3  hours  and  5  minutes.  In 
1978.  before  deregulation,  the  schedules 
listed  a  flight  time  of  2  hours  and  36  min- 
utes. 

This  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  air 
lines.  Nor  is  it  entirely  the  fault  of  deregula- 
tion. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  new  airport 
built  from  the  ground  up  since  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  opened  in  1974.  And  both  the  staff 
ing  and  technology  in  the  air  traffic  control 
system  are  widely  considered  to  be  inad 
equate. 

The  airlines  are  not  responsible  for  build- 
ing airports  or  for  running  control  towers 

"There  are  real  problems  here,  but  de- 
regulation by  itself  is  not  to  blame."  said 
economist  Clifford  Winston  of  Washington's 
Brookings  Institution,  a  private  think  tank. 
'It's  the  interaction  of  deregulation  with 
mismanaged  public  policy. 

For  the  consumer,  the  most  dramatic 
change  brought  by  deregulation  involves  a 
basic  act— buying  a  ticket. 

The  purchase  of  an  airplane  ticket  used  to 
be  one  of  the  simplest  transactions  in  all  of 
American  life.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated. 


There  are  subtle  forces  at  work  behind 
the  .scenes  that  influence  the  travelers  final 
decision,  often  without  the  consumer  even 
being  aware  of  them. 

Before  October  1978.  you  called  an  air- 
line—any airline  and  asked  if  the  carrier 
flew  where  you  wanted  to  go  You  knew, 
without  even  asking,  that  you  were  getting 
the  best  price  because  it  was  the  only  price. 
Uniform  pricing  was  the  rule,  a  rule  en- 
forced by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Since  fares  were  tied  to  mileage,  it  always 
cost  about  as  much  to  fly  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh  (267  miles)  as  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago  <265  miles). 

If  the  airline  did  not  fly  to  the  destination 
you  wanted,  or  if  it  flew  at  the  wrong  time 
of  the  day,  you  could  ask  what  other  airline 
provided  service.  And  you  d  get  an  answer. 
The  sales  representatives  would  even  tell 
you  when  the  other  airline's  flights  left  — 
and  often  issue  the  ticket  for  you. 

Nothing  like  that  happens  today. 

Sensing  the  complexity  that  confronts 
them,  most  ticket  buyers  begein  the  transac- 
tion by  calling  a  travel  agent;  80  percent  of 
all  tickets  are  issued  by  agencies. 

The  outcome  of  that  conversation  be- 
tween agent  and  customer  is  influenced  by 
.several  .sets  of  incentives— some  working  on 
the  agent,  some  on  the  customer— that  can 
often  give  an  advantage  to  the  dominant 
airline  in  a  particular  market. 

It  begins  the  moment  the  travel  agent 
turns  on  the  computer  to  find  out  which 
flights  might  meet  a  client  s  needs. 

In  virtually  every  travel  agency  in  the 
country,  the  computer  is  part  of  a  reserva- 
tion system  owned  by  an  airline.  Few  pas- 
sengers know  that,  and  few  travel  agents 
tell  them. 

Yet  the  reservations  system  in  the  travel 
agency  helps  determine  which  airline  the 
customer  travels  on.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  that  the  airline  owning  the  system 
gets  a  significantly  enhanced  share  of  that 
agency's  ticketing  business. 

By  fostering  fierce  brand  loyalty,  fre- 
quent-flier programs  help  shield  airlines 
from  competition.  They  ensure  that,  all 
other  factors  being  equal- and  sometimes 
even  if  they're  not— the  traveler  will  u.se  the 
airline  on  which  he  has  accumulated  the 
most  credits. 

This  isn't  a  system  that's  good  for  the 
American  public.  "  said  Ted  Harris  an  airline 
consultant  who  is  one  of  deregulation's  most 
out.spoken  critics:  •It's  a  system  that's  good 
for  the  airlines. " 

(From  the  News  and  Courier,  Dec.  26.  1989] 

Reservations  Systems  Can  Cut 

Competition 

(By  Larry  Eichel) 

At  a  gathering  of  financial  analysts  last 
year.  Robert  L.  Crandall.  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  American  Airlines,  was  asked 
a  hypothetical  question: 

If  the  government  forced  him  to  give  up 
either  his  airline,  the  nation's  largest,  or  his 
computer  reservation  system,  which  would 
he  choose? 

He  said  he  would  have  to  think  about  it. 

That  answer,  or  non-answer,  underlines 
just  how  vital  computers  have  become. 

They  are.  in  a  sense,  the  key  to  the  way 
the  major  carriers  have  managed  to  limit 
competition— both  in  determining  how 
many  .seats  to  offer  at  what  fares  and  in 
selling  those  seats  to  the  public. 

Consider  this  fact:  Nearly  all  the  nation's 
travel  agencies  use  an  airline-owned  com- 
puter system— there  are  five  of  them— to 
make  reservations  and  issue  tickets. 


And  the  two  largest  airlines,  American 
and  United,  are  far  more  dominant  in  the 
computer  reservations  business  than  in  the 
air. 

American's  SABRE  system,  which  is 
number  one.  and  United's  Apollo,  which  is 
number  two,  account  for  roughly  two-thirds 
of  the  market. 

Computer  reservations  systems  (CRS) 
make  money  for  their  owners  by  collecting  a 
booking  fee.  usually  $1.85  per  flight,  from 
the  airline  on  which  the  flight  is  booked. 

What  that  means  is  that  American  and 
United  are  siphoning  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  their  rivals  each  year. 

Analysts  from  the  congressional  General 
Accounting  Office  estimated  last  fall  that 
profit  margins  for  SABRE  and  Apollo  were 
in  the  50  to  100  percent  range.  American 
Airlines  officials  say  profits  have  run  about 
25  percent. 

"The  major  CRS  systems  are  at  the  root 
of  the  unreasonable  industry  concentration, 
excessive  market  domination  and  monopoly 
power  that  we  face  today."  said  Edward  R. 
Beauvais.  chairman  of  America  West  Air- 
lines, which  does  not  have  one.  And  they 
will  lead  to  conditions  that  will  allow  these 
large  carriers  to  increase  prices,  reduce  serv- 
ices and  diminish  competition.  They  are 
massive,  massive  weapons." 

A  CRS  is  a  technological  marvel.  In  fact, 
American  Airlines  claims  that  SABRE— 
which  stands  for  SemiAutomatic  Business 
Research  Environment  — is  "the  world's  larg- 
est privately  owned,  real-time  computer  net- 
work. " 

It  has  to  be.  On  any  given  day.  there  can 
be  as  many  as  45  million  different  fares  and 
as  many  as  600.000  fare  changes  for  a  CRS 
to  track. 

The  system  gives  travel  agents  across  the 
country  access  to  a  full  range  of  .schedules 
and  fares.  It  also  provides  the  owner-airline 
with  up-to-the-minute  reports  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  marketplace— no  small 
consideration  in  a  world  where  information 
is  money. 

Generating  the  information  that  winds  up 
in  the  system— how  many  seats  are  available 
in  what  fare  classifications— is  the  work  of 
another  set  of  computers,  those  devoted  to 
what  airline  executives  call  "yield  manage- 
ment. " 

The  purpose  of  yield  management,  a  term 
that  did  not  exist  before  deregulation,  is  to 
get  the  most  money  out  of  each  flight.  The 
method  is  to  strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween low-fare  passengers  and  high-fare 
passengers,  between  those  who  buy  tickets 
three  months  ahead  and  those  who  buy  at 
the  last  minute. 

Each  major  carrier  has  roughly  100  people 
who  practice  yield  management  full  time. 
Their  task  is  to  adjust  supply  to  meet 
demand,  hour  by  hour,  flight  by  flight.  By 
pressing  a  few  keys  on  their  computer  ter- 
minals, they  can  make  a  fare  appear  one 
day.  disappear  the  next  and  reappear  the 
day  after,  depending  on  the  pace  of  sales. 

"Every  flight  is  unique  by  time  of  day.  day 
of  week,  time  of  year  and  type  of  market- 
leisure,  business  or  mixed."  said  Barbara  R. 
Amster,  vice  president  of  pricing  and  yield 
management  at  American.  "We  are  talking 
massive,  massive  data  bases  that  have  to  be 
updated  constantly." 

The  cost  of  being  even  a  little  bit  wrong- 
in  either  direction— can  be  very  high. 

If  the  computer  "protects""  25  seats  for 
late  sale  at  full  fare  and  only  20  get  sold, 
that  means  five  seals  go  empty— five  seals 
that  might  have  produced  some  revenue  if 


they  had  been  made  available  for  sale  at  dis- 
count. 

But  if  30  full-fare  customers  show  up,  the 
airline  winds  up  with  an  overbooked  plane, 
some  very  angry  customers  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  may  have  to  turn  away  five  pas- 
sengers willing  to  pay  top  dollar-and  carry 
five  discount  pas.sengers  in  their  places. 

"The  worst  thing  a  yield  manager  can 
imagine  is  a  flight  that  sells  out  too  early." 
.said  Tulinda  Deegan  Lar.sen,  vice  president 
of  Airline  Economics,  an  airline  consulting 
firm.  That  means  that  revenue  was  not 
maximized.  " 

All  this  helps  explain  why  an  ordinary 
pa-ssenger  never  knows  how  much  he  or  she 
will  have  to  pay. 

Only  the  computer  knows. 

Hub  System  Gives  Airlines  Power  Over 

Market 

I  By  Larry  Eichel  > 

(Editor's  note.  -Eleven  years  ago,  Con- 
gress deregulated  the  airlines  with  the 
promise  of  lower  fares  and  belter  service 
through  enhanced  competition. 

(For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popped  up  all  over  the  country, 
airfares  declined  and  air  travel  mush- 
roomed. 

(But,  today,  nearly  all  of  the  upstart,  low- 
fare  carriers  are  gone,  along  with  some  more 
long-established  ones -more  than  200  casu- 
alties. Their  assets  have  been  redistributed 
by  bankrupticy  courts  or  gobbled  up  in  a 
wave  of  merger  mania. 

(This  the  third  installment  of  a  five-part 
series  in  The  News  and  Courier  examining 
deregulation  and  how  it  went  awry.) 

St.  Louis.  -At  9  o'clock  each  morning,  it 
looks  like  all  the  commercial  jets  in  the 
world  belong  to  Trans  World  Airlines  and 
all  of  them  have  converged  on  the  St.  Louis 
airport. 

Thirty-some  jets  of  varying  size  and 
type— each  painted  white  with  red  stripes, 
each  bearing  the  TWA  logo— stand  motion 
le.ss  at  their  gates,  noses  in.  tails  out.  en- 
gines off. 

All  else  is  movement  and  noise. 

On  the  tarmac,  workers  unload  baggage 
holds  and  toss  suitcases  onto  conveyor  belts 
and  into  baggage  trucks.  Jet  engines  are 
checked,  tanks  fueled  and  galleys  loaded 
with  food  and  drink.  Dozens  of  vans  and 
small  trucks  scurry  from  plane  to  plane, 
their  drivers  delivering  packages,  parts, 
tools  and  guidance. 

In  a  glass  booth  atop  the  main  concourse, 
TWA  operations  manager  Vic  Caputo  and 
seven  lieutenants— armed  with  telephones, 
walkie-talkies,  computers  and  their  own 
eyes— monitor  this  intricate  dance  of  people 
and  machines. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  terminal,  4,000  trav- 
elers are  playing  commercial  aviation "s  ver- 
sion of  musical  chairs. 

They  have  flown  in  from  30  points  east  of 
St.  Louis— Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh; 
Newark.  N.J..  and  New  York;  Tampa  Fla.. 
and  Toledo,  Ohio.  And  most  of  them  are 
headed  for  destinations  west  of  St.  Louis- 
Los  Angeles  and  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  San 
Francisco  and  San  Antonio.  Calif.:  Denver 
and  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

In  determined  silence,  they  stride  from 
their  planes  into  the  tumult  of  the  airport 
concourse.  They  stare  up  at  television  moni- 
tors, looking  for  the  gate  assignment  of 
their  next  flight.  Then  they  stroll,  trek  or 
sprint  through  the  halls,  depending  on  how 
much  time  they  have  and  how  far  they  have 
to  go. 


By  10  oclock.  all  the  TWA  jets  and  all  the 
TWA  passengers  are  in  the  air,  headed  west. 

The  airport  is  empty— no  planes,  no 
people.  And  it  stays  that  way  for  a  few  min- 
utes, until  the  next  group  of  planes  begins 
to  drop  out  of  the  sky. 

This  is  a  hub  airport  in  operation. 

When  it  works  as  planned,  it  is  a  logistical 
marvel  to  behold.  But  this  system  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  debate  over  airline  deregula- 
tion. 

The  i.ssue:  Hub  dominance. 

Since  1978.  when  Congress  deregulated 
the  industry,  nearly  every  major  carrier  has 
adopted  a  route  structure  called  hub-and- 
spoke  It  is  a  system  in  which  an  airline 
offers  one-stop  service  between  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  cities— the  spokes— by  funneling 
passengers  through  a  central  airport— the 
hub. 

The  problem  is  that  once  a  carrier  estab- 
lishes a  hub  and  becomes  dominant  at  that 
airport,  the  airline  can  use  its  economic 
power  to  keep  others  out  and  to  create  a  vir- 
tual lock  on  the  local  business.  And  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  air- 
lines convert  such  dominance  into  higher 
fares  for  local  passengers. 

Which   explains  why  .some  travelers  who 
live   in   the   St.    Louis   area   feel   they   have 
become  the  hostages  of  TWA.  At  Lambert 
St    Louis  International  Airport,  TWA  has  82 
percent  of  the  business. 

I  resent  it  bitterly,  and  it's  more  than  an 
i.ssue  of  money  with  me.  "  said  Hal  Kroeger. 
who  runs  a  paper  products  distribution  busi 
ne.ss  from  offices  in  suburban  Florissant. 
Mo.,  and  is  so  frustrated  that  he  is  consider- 
ering  having  his  company  lease  a  private  jet. 

"In  the  last  three  years,  we've  ,seen  le.ss 
courtesy,  less  reliability  and  much  higher 
fares.  And  the  .service  is  as  bad  as  the  fares. 
The  impact  of  having  a  monopoly  is  so 
deep." 

It  IS  not  a  situation  limited  to  St.  Louis 
and  TWA. 

USAir  has  92  percent  of  the  business  in 
Charlotte.  N.C..  and  86  percent  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Northwest  Airlines  has  84  percent  at 
Memphis.  Tenn..  and  79  percent  in  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul. 

American  Airlines  has  70  percent  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  and  Raleigh-Durham,  N.C.  And 
Delta  has  roughly  three-fourths  of  the 
market  in  Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  City  and, 
most  significantly,  Atlanta,  the  largest  hub 
in  the  South. 

Three  other  hub  airports— Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  Denver  and  Chicago  0"Hare— are 
controlled  by  two  carriers  apiece.  American 
and  Delta  share  89  percent  in  Dallas-Fort 
Worth;  United  and  Continental  have  85  per 
cent  in  Denver;  American  and  United  have 
80  percent  at  OHare. 

At  several  others— including  Detroit 
Metro;  Houston  Intercontinental:  Chicago 
Midway:  Newark;  Syracuse.  N.Y.:  Dayton. 
Ohio;  and  Baltimore-Washington- one  air- 
line controls  more  than  half  the  traffic. 

"For  a  significant  and  increasing  minority 
of  passengers  who  depend  on  hub  airports, 
the  benefits  of  deregulation  are  eroding." 
said  Kenneth  Mead  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  congressional  watchdog. 
"This  is  cause  for  alarm.  " 

No  one  is  more  alarmed  than  a  St.  Louis 
resident  named  John  C.  Danforth.  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee,  which  over- 
sees the  airline  industry. 

"The  problem  is  concentration  at  individ- 
ual airports  causing  lack  of  competition,  " 
Danforth  said.     When  you're  up  to  82  per 


cent,  as  we  are  (with  TWA)  in  St.  Louis,  how 
much  worse  can  it  get?  Id  say  thats  intoler- 
able." 

Despite  such  sentiments,  hub  airports  do 
offer  some  real  advantages.  One  is  conven- 
ience. Since  each  hub  is  a  focal  point  for  a 
carrier"s  entire  route  system,  travelers  living 
in  the  area  have  access  to  more  non-stop 
flights  to  more  places  than  they  would  have 
otherwise. 

Another  is  the  boost  to  the  local  economy, 
both  from  having  thousands  of  airline  em- 
ployees in  town  and  from  being  so  accessible 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  No  city  that  has 
a  hub  airport  has  ever  asked  an  airline  to 
take  Its  hub  someplace  else. 

■  Call  up  Louisville,  call  up  Columbus 
(Ohio),  call  up  any  city  that  doesn't  have  a 
hub.  "  said  Randall  Malin.  executive  vice 
president  of  USAir.  They  d  give  anything 
to  have  one.  Communities  want  better  serv- 
ice, because  service  means  access  and  access 
means  business." 

But  there  is  a  price  to  be  paid.  And  it 
comes  right  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  local 
travelers,  particularly  the  local  business 
travelers,  who  have  no  choice  but  to  use  the 
airport. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  passen- 
gers beginning  or  ending  their  trips  at  most 
of  the  nation  s  35  hub  airports  pay  higher 
fares. 

In  the  spring,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  studied  15  airports  dominated  by  one 
carrier  and  reported  to  Congress  that  those 
airports  had  27  percent  higher  fares  than 
airports  of  similar  size  that  did  not  have  a 
dominant  airline. 

The  carriers"  trade  group,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  lATAi.  responded  with  a 
study  of  its  own.  based  on  1988  data,  con- 
cluding that  hub  fares  were  indeed  higher— 
but  only  by  an  average  of  4  percent.  In  that 
survey,  fares  at  the  Philadelphia  hub  came 
out  15  percent  higher  than  at  comparable 
non-hub  airports. 

Airline  executives  argue  that  the  differ- 
ence IS  attributable  largely  to  the  abun- 
dance of  short-haul,  non-stop  flights  avail- 
able at  hub  airports.  Under  the  current  fare 
structure,  nonstop  flighls  almost  always 
cost  more  than  one-stops,  regardless  of 
whether  hub  airports  are  involved. 

"(People  served  by  hubs  are)  getting 
something  exceptional."  said  ATA  President 
Robert  J.  Aaronson.  and  were  acknowledg- 
ing they're  paying  a  little  more  for  it.  .  .  . 
Anecdotal  evidence  aside,  the  hub-and- 
spoke  system  has  evolved  into  a  highly  com- 
petitive national  transportation  system 
which  provides  enormous  benefits  to  the 
American  public  "" 

But  in  St.  Louis,  some  frequent  travelers 
tell  a  different  story. 

"I  used  to  be  able  to  fly  to  New  York  for 
$180  round-trip."  said  Alice  Burgess,  whose 
St.  Louis  company  makes  medical  videos. 
"Now  its  $592.  and  thats  with  a  seven-day 
advance  purchase  and  a  25  percent  penalty 
for  changes. 

TWA  officials  contend,  though,  that  St. 
Louis  is  not  oppressed.  If  it  were,  they  say, 
the  airline  would  have  a  full-fledged  con- 
sumer revolt  on  its  hands.  And  it  doesn't. 

"The  general  reaction  from  the  business 
community  is  "Thank  God  that  weve  got  a 
hub!"""  said  TWA  spokesman  Don  Morrison. 
"The  area  gels  more  non-stop  flights  than  it 
would  otherwise.  Were  one  of  the  top  five 
employers  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the 
number  two  employer  in  the  slate  of  Mis- 
souri. That  wouldn't  be  the  case  if  we  were 
hubbing  out  of  Toledo." 
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Barbara  R.  Amster.  vice  president  for  pric 
ing  and  yield  management  at  American  Air 
lines,  argues  that  fares  at  most  hub  airports 
are  not  out  of  line  and  that  they  are  held  in 
check  by  competition. 

"It's  hard  to  abuse  the  customer."  she 
said.  "He's  got  too  many  other  options.  If 
St.  Louis  passengers  don't  want  to  fly  non- 
stop on  TWA  to  Los  Angeles,  they  can  fly 
(one-stop)  to  Los  Angeles  over  our  (Ameri- 
can) hub  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth  or  United's 
hub  in  Denver  or  Braniff's  in  Kansas  City. 

Indeed,  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
the  hub-and-spoke  system   has  resulted   In 
more   choices   on    long-distance    routes- al 
though  most  of  them  require  a  stop  and  a 
change  of  plane. 

But  if  you  live  In  a  hub  city,  your  reasona- 
ble options  often  t>egin  and  end  with  the 
dominant  airline.  In  St.  Louis,  that  is  TWA. 
TWA  has  a  monopoly  on  non-stop  service 
between  St.  Louis  and  54  destinations. 
among  them  all  three  airports  serving  met- 
ropolitan New  York;  all  three  airports  serv- 
ing the  Washington.  D.C..  area;  Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco;  Philadelphia;  Boston;  Hart 
ford-Springfleld.  Conn.;  Orlando.  Fla.; 
Miami;  Tampa-St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  New  Or 
leans;  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Las  'Vegas.  Nev.;  San 
Diego  and  Seattle.  Before  deregulation. 
TWA  had  non-stop  monopolies  on  only  six 
of  those  routes. 

It  is  not  just  that  TWA  now  accounts  for 
82  percent  of  the  total  St.  Louis  market  and 
62  percent  of  the  passengers  for  whom  St. 
Louis  is  origin  or  destination.  Flights  that 
pass  through  or  begin  or  end  in  St.  Louis  ac- 
count for  nearly  SO  percent  of  the  airlines 
entire  domestic  system. 

The  other  major  airlines  offer  St.  Louis 
residents  what  amounts  to  token  service; 
they  operate  a  few  flights  a  day  between 
Lambert  International  and  their  own  hubs. 
In  fact,  the  number  two  carrier  in  St.  Louis 
is  Southwest  Airlines— a  lowfare  carrier  that 
offers  no  food  other  than  peanuts,  no  as- 
signed seats,  no  connections  with  other. 
bigger  c?rriers  and  no  service  east  of  De 
troit. 

The  hub-ajid-spoke  concept  existed  before 
deregulation.  Delta  and  Eastern  have  oper 
ated  southern  hubs  in  Atlanta  for  years. 
and  USAir  has  long  had  a  significant  con- 
necting operation  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  the  coming  of  deregulation  in  1978 
gave  airlines  the  freedom  to  enter  and  leave 
routes  as  they  pleased.  Airlines  moved  to  re- 
inforce their  positions  in  markets  where 
they  were  strong  and  to  abandon  markets 
where  they  were  weak.  And  hub-and-spoke 
became  the  rule. 

For  TWA  or  any  other  airline,  the  hub 
and-spoke  system  offers  several  obvious  eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Each  carrier  gains  efficiency  by  concen- 
trating the  bulk  of  its  personnel  and  its  op- 
erations in  a  handful  of  cities.  By  bringing 
each  flight  through  the  hub.  the  airline  is 
able  to  offei  more  service  to  more  destina- 
tions than  under  the  old  point-to-point 
system. 

And  the  more  spokes  the  airline  adds,  the 
more  optioiis  it  can  provide  to  passengers. 
And  the  more  traffic  it  captures.  Flights 
that  otherwise  were  as  much  as  70  percent 
empty  (and  thus  soon  to  be  eliminated)  sud- 
denly were  70  percent  full.  The  reason: 
Nearly  every  flight  leaving  any  spoke  city 
can  take  a  passenger  virtually  anywhere. 
through  the  hub. 

The  system  also  helps  make  sure  that  a 
passenger,  once  on  the  airline,  stays  on  that 
airline  for  the  duration  of  the  trip,  said 
Robert  Joedicke.  airline  analyst  for  Shear 
son  Lehman  Button. 


Before  deregulation.  16  percent  of  all  pas- 
.sengers  who  changed  planes  on  a  trip  had  to 
change  airlines  as  well.  Now.  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  2  percent. 

Very  rarely  do  airlines  invade  hubs  al- 
ready dominated  by  other  carriers.  They 
prefer,  instead,  to  expand  their  own  hubs  or 
create  new  ones  at  airports  they  can  domi- 
nate. 

'The  risk  of  trying  to  come  in  and  com- 
pete at  another  carrier's  hub  is  enormous.  " 
said  Shane,  the  assistant  transportation  sec- 
retary 

That  explains  why  American  Airlines  set 
up  medium-sized  hubs  two  years  ago  In 
Nashville  and  Raleigh-Durham,  rather  than 
in  Atlanta— Delta's  stronghold. 

Deregulation  Compounds  Safety  Problems 
(By  Larry  EichelJ 

(Editors  note.— Eleven  years  ago.  Con- 
gress deregulated  the  airlines  with  the 
promise  of  lower  fares  and  better  service 
through  enhanced  competition. 

(For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popped  up  all  over  the  country, 
airfares  declined  and  air  travel  mush- 
roomed. 

'But.  today,  nearly  all  of  the  upstart,  low- 
fare  carriers  are  gone,  along  with  some  more 
lonpestablished  ones— more  than  200  casu- 
alties. Their  assets  have  been  redistributed 
by  bankruptcy  courts  or  gobbled  up  in  a 
wave  of  merger  mania. 

(This  the  the  fourth  installment  of  a  five- 
part  .series  In  The  News  and  Courier  exam- 
ining deregulation  and  how  it  went  awry.) 

Your  flight  is  delayed  at  the  gate  for  no 
apparent  reason;  the  weather  is  clear,  all 
the  passengers  have  their  seat  belts  fas- 
tened and  everything  seems  to  be  working 
fine 

Then  the  plane  is  held  up  again  on  the 
tarmac:  the  pilot  offers  some  vague  explana- 
tion about  waiting  for  clearance  from  air 
traffic  control,  even  though  lots  of  other 
planes  seem  to  be  coming  and  going. 

You  are  paying  the  price  now  charged  for 
safety  in  the  deregulated  skies. 

The  growth  in  air  travel  and  the  failure  of 
government  to  respond  adequately  have  put 
severe  strains  on  the  nation's  air  travel 
system.  And  the  system's  way  of  easing 
those  strains  is  to  make  airplanes  sit  on  the 
ground  and  wait. 

Evor  since  Congress  enacted  airline  de- 
regulation in  1978.  lawmakers  have  repeated 
these  words  as  If  they  were  a  mantra;  "Con- 
gress didn't  deregulate  safety."  Indeed,  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  eliminated  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  agency  that 
passed  judgment  on  routes  and  fares,  not 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
concerns  itself  with  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

But  deregulation  has  had  an  impact  on 
safety: 

Aging  aircraft  have  become  a  major  con- 
cern. 

Experience  levels  of  pilots  and  mechanics 
have  dropped,  and  a  future  shortage  of 
pilots  is  likely. 

Pressure  on  the  air  traffic  control  system 
has  increased. 

Even  the  FAA  has  come  under  criticism  as 
too  ponderous  and  Inflexible  a  bureaucracy 
to  adequately  monitor  a  dynamic  and  grow- 
ing Industry. 

By  Itself  deregulation  did  not  create  any 
of  these  problems.  But  it  contributed  to  the 
magnitude  of  all  of  them. 

Yet.  while  the  system  has  been  strained,  it 
has  not  broken. 


The  safety  record  of  the  major  airlines 
has  been  better  in  the  decade  since  deregu- 
lation than  in  the  prior  decade.  Fewer 
people  have  died  in  airplane  crashes  in  the 
1980s  than  in  the  1970s,  even  though  the 
number  of  people  flying  has  increased  by 
two-thirds. 

"The  system  is  bulging  at  the  seams,  but 
the  record  shows  that  It  is  the  safest  in  the 
world  and  has  never  been  safer.  "  said  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Samuel  K.  Skinner. 

I  can't  see  where  deregulation  has  had  any 
impact  on  safety." 

But  Arnold  Barnett  and  Mary  K.  Higgins 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy studied  all  the  safety  numbers  and 
reached  a  slightly  different  conclusion,  one 
that  meshes  with  the  opinions  of  several  in- 
dependent experts. 

"One  can  plausibly  contend  that  safety 
has  improved  despite  deregulation,"  they 
concluded,  "and  would  have  improved  more 
in  the  absence  of  the  policy." 

In  other  words,  they  said,  deregulation 
may  have  worked  against  safety  but  not 
enough  to  outweigh  a  lot  of  other  factors. 

Among  those  factors  are  advances  in  tech- 
nology, improved  knowledge  of  what  causes 
accidents,  increased  caution  by  controllers, 
the  expertise  of  aviation  professionals,  the 
vigilance  of  the  FAA  and  the  relatively  new- 
concept  of  "flow  control"— the  practice  of 
making  planes  stay  on  the  ground  until  con- 
trollers can  assure  them  a  reasonably  clear 
path  to  their  destinations. 

Like  other  aspects  of  the  airline  industry 
under  deregulation,  safety  often  comes 
down  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  "I 
think  we've  reached  a  point  where  airlines 
that  make  higher  profits  are  safer  airlines.  " 
said  John  Galipault.  director  of  the  non- 
profit Aviation  Safety  Institute. 

So  the  higher  fares  and  increased  profits 
of  the  last  two  years  should  mean  that  more 
money  is  now  available  for  new  planes  and 
quality  maintenance— at  least  for  American, 
Delta,  Northwest.  United  and  USAir,  the 
five  most  profitable  major  carriers. 

But  other  airlines— Pan  American,  East- 
ern. TWA  and  Continental are  not  doing 

well.  And  one  of  the  healthier  carriers. 
Northwest,  has  just  taken  on  several  billion 
dollars  in  added  debt  as  the  result  of  a  lever- 
aged buyout.  United,  the  object  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful takeover  attempt  earlier  this  year, 
may  yet  be  headed  down  a  similar  path. 

Air  safety  relies  on  four  major  compo- 
nents—the airplanes,  the  people  who  fly 
and  maintain  them,  the  air  traffic  system 
and  the  people  who  regulate  and  operate  it. 
All  four  components  have  been  substantial- 
ly affected  by  deregulation. 

THE  AIRPLANES 

Deregulation,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
bottom  line,  gave  the  airlines  every  econom- 
ic reason  to  keep  old  airplanes  in  the  sky  as 
long  as  possible.  And  unlike  the  situation  in 
previous  decades,  there  were  no  major  tech- 
nological advances  that  made  the  planes  ob- 
solete. 

Those  two  forces  combined  to  produce  the 
problem  of  aging  aircraft.  It  is  unprecedent- 
ed. Never  before  in  the  history  of  commer- 
cial aviation  have  airline  executives  had  to 
worry  about  a  generation  of  planes  wearing 
out. 

The  average  age  of  the  nation's  fleet  of 
nearly  4,000  jetliners  is  about  12  years.  Ac- 
cording to  industry  data,  more  than  31  per- 
cent of  those  jets  are  more  than  20  years 
old. 

According  to  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, U.S.  carriers  have  firm  orders  for  at 


least  975  planes  valued  at  $40  billion  and  op- 
tions for  1.207  others,  all  to  be  delivered 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Concern  about  the  bottom  line  contribut- 
ed to  carriers'  decisions  to  delay  placing 
large  orders  for  new  aircraft  until  last  year. 
Two  factors  have  caused  them  to  overcome 
their  reluctance. 

One  was  the  realization  that  the  days  of 
low  profits  and  cutthroat  competition  were 
gone.  The  other  was  the  ripping  open  of  an 
Aloha  Airlines  Boeing  737  in  mid-flignt  on 
April  28.  1988.  which  made  the  aging  air- 
craft issued  impossible  to  ignore. 

Since  the  Aloha  accident,  the  FAA.  the 
carriers  and  aircraft  manufacturers  have 
been  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do— amid 
congressional  proposals  that  jetliners  be 
subjected  to  a  mandatory  retirement  age. 

This  year,  the  FAA.  working  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  industry,  has  established  new 
policy  directives  for  maintaining  older  jet- 
liners built  by  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Doug- 
las. 

According  to  the  FAA.  maintenance  ac- 
counted for  12.5  percent  of  expenses  in  1978 
for  all  airlines,  the  last  year  before  deregu- 
lation, but  fell  to  9.2  percent  in  1982.  That 
percentage  was  back  up  to  11.5  percent  in 
1988 

THE  PERSONNEL 

No  element  is  more  important  in  guaran- 
teeing safety  than  the  skill  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  cockpit  and  the  hangars. 

Deregulation  has  increased  the  demand 
for  commercial  airline  pilots  at  a  time  when 
the  armed  forces,  the  traditional  source  of 
such  pilots,  are  producing  fewer  and  fewer. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  average  ex- 
perience level  of  pilots  at  major  airlines  has 
fallen  in  recent  years  from  4.500  flying 
hours  to  3,600.  according  to  the  Future 
Aviation  Professionals  of  America,  an  Atlan- 
ta-based group  that  tries  to  encourage 
young  people  to  select  careers  in  aviation. 

The  situation  figures  to  get  worse.  About 
25  percent  of  the  current  crop  of  commer- 
cial pilots  will  reach  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  60  by  1997.  even  as  the  airlines 
continue  to  expand.  FAA  chief  James  B. 
Busey.  a  retired  admiral,  has  said  that  his 
inclination  is  to  keep  the  retirement  age  in 
place. 

In  August,  the  Air  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation reported  that  the  carriers  already 
were  working  with  4.000  fewer  mechanics 
than  they  would  like. 

John  H.  Enders.  president  of  the  non- 
profit Flight  Safety  Foundation,  based  in 
suburban  Washington,  also  points  with  con- 
cern to  the  erosion  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
outright  disappearance  of  airline  engineer- 
ing departments,  which  used  to  watch  for 
recurring  technical  problems  within  each 
carrier's  fleet.  Now  that  function  has  shift- 
ed largely  to  the  manufacturers. 

THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  SYSTEM 

In  the  view  of  the  carriers,  there  Is  only 
one  truly  major  problem  threatening  the 
future  of  commercial  aviation.  That  is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  growing 
demand. 

The  capacity  problem  has  several  aspects. 

One  is  the  lack  of  new  airports;  none  has 
been  built  from  scratch  in  the  United  States 
since  Dallas-Fort  Worth  opened  in  1974. 
four  years  before  deregulation. 

Another  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  comput- 
er equipment  now  being  used  by  air  traffic 
controllers  in  airport  towers  and  regional 
centers.  Much  of  that  equipment  is  based  on 
the  technology  of  the  1960's. 

In  September,  FAA  chief  Busey  called  on 
Congress  to  double  the  agency's  spending  on 


the  purchase  and  installation  of  computers 
and  other  new  equipment— as  called  for  in 
the  National  Airspace  System  plan.  The 
plan  is  years  behind  schedule. 

New  computers  would  enhance  safety  by 
making  it  easier  for  controllers  to  track 
planes.  And  they  would  increase  capacity  by 
making  it  possible  for  planes  to  fly  closer  to- 
gether. 

The  urgency  of  such  improvements  was 
underlined  by  a  study  completed  in  July  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  investi- 
gating arm  of  Congress.  According  to  the 
GAO.  equipment  failures  have  caused  infor- 
mation critical  to  preventing  midair  colli- 
sions to  vanish  from  controllers'  screens  for 
a  few  moments  at  27  of  the  57  Terminal 
Radar  Approach  Control  Centers  that 
handle  traffic  at  the  nation's  largest  air- 
ports. 

The  number  of  controllers  also  remains  a 
problem,  as  it  has  since  President  Ronald 
Reagan  fired  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organi- 
zation after  the  union  went  on  strike  eight 
years  ago. 

THE  REGULATORS 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  aviation  communi- 
ty respects  the  professionalism  and  commit- 
ment of  the  people  who  work  for  the  FAA. 
But  almost  no  one  thinks  the  agency  as  a 
whole  is  as  effective  as  it  could  be. 

The  basic  complaints  about  the  FAA  are 
that  Its  rule-making  processes  are  too  com- 
bersome.  its  bureaucracy  too  decentralized. 
Its  regulations  needlessly  complex,  its  in- 
spection programs  misdirected  and  its  lead- 
ership lacking  in  continuity.  Since  1958,  the 
average  stay  in  office  for  an  FAA  adminis- 
trator has  been  less  than  three  years. 

Some  members  of  Congress  contend  that 
the  only  way  to  give  the  FAA  the  flexibility 
and  the  clout  it  needs  is  to  make  it  less  po- 
litical, by  taking  it  out  from  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  giving  it  an 
administrator  with  a  long,  fixed  term. 

Legislation  calling  for  an  autonomous 
FAA  is  opposed  by  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Skinner  and  by  FAA  chief  Busey.  It  is 
being  pushed  by  Sen.  Wendell  H.  Ford,  D- 
Ky.,  chairman  of  the  Commerce  aviation 
subcommittee,  who  was  angered  by  the  fact 
that  the  FAA  did  not  have  a  permanent  ad- 
ministrator for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Bush  administration. 

The  airlines  know  there  is  a  link  between 
safety  and  economic  success.  Given  a  choice, 
people  will  not  fly  on  an  airline  they  consid- 
er unsafe. 

Beyond  that,  airline  executives  worry  that 
if  safety  deteriorates,  congressional  oppo- 
nents of  deregulation  will  use  that  as  justifi- 
cation for  putting  the  regulatory  clamps 
back  on  the  industry. 

"I  don't  think  there'd  be  a  successful 
move  (in  Congress)  toward  reregulation  of 
the  industry  unless  you  could  show  a  re- 
markable deterioration  in  safety  attributa- 
ble directly  to  deregulation,"  said  James  E. 
Landry,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  the  industry's  trade 
association. 

"And  we  would  never  allow  it  to  get  to 
that  point." 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  Dec.  29.  1989) 
Congress  Ponders  Role  With  Airlines 

(By  Larry  Eichel) 
(Editor's   note.— Eleven  years  ago.  Con- 
gress   deregulated    the    airlines    with    the 
promise  of  lower  fares  and  better  service 
through  enhanced  competition. 


(For  a  time,  deregulation  worked  just  the 
way  its  champions  had  predicted  it  would. 
New  airlines  popr)ed  up  all  over  the  country, 
airfares  declined  and  air  travel  mush- 
roomed. ) 

(But  today,  nearly  all  of  the  upstart,  low- 
fare  carriers  are  gone,  along  with  some  more 
long-established  ones— more  than  200  casu- 
alties. Their  assets  have  been  redistributed 
by  bankruptcy  courts  or  gobbled  up  in  a 
wave  of  merger  mania. 

(This  is  the  final  installment  of  a  five-part 
series  in  The  News  and  Courier  examining 
deregulation  and  how  it  went  awry. ) 

Washington.— Members  of  Congress,  who 
are  among  the  nation's  most  frequent  and 
most  frustrated  fliers,  take  great  relish  in 
angrily  recounting  their  personal  tales  of 
high  fates,  discourteous  service,  lost  luggage 
and  missed  connections. 

Many  of  them  mutter  in  agreement  when 
they  hear  from  such  outspoken  criti(s  of 
deregulations  as  Donald  L.  Pevsner. 

"(The  airlines — can  screw  the  public  every 
day.  every  flight  and  get  away  with  it  in  the 
absence  of  meaningful  competition."  said 
Pevsner,  former  general  counsel  of  Air  Flor- 
ida. "But  meaningful  competition  can  never 
again  exist,  absent  some  sort  of  profound  re- 
regulation." 

Such  sentiments  have  prompted  Congress 
to  seriously  consider  a  more  active  role  for 
government  in  monitoring  the  business  of 
the  airlines.  The  question  is  how  active. 

"I  am  a  bom-again  regulator."  said  Sen. 
Ernest  F.  Rollings.  D-S.C.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

During  the  congressional  session  that 
ended  Nov.  27.  the  House  passed  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  any  change  in  the  own- 
ership of  an  airline  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Transportation  Department. 
But  the  bill  never  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  after  the  Biish  administration 
threatened  a  presidential  veto. 

Beyond  that,  two  senior  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commerce  aviation  sub- 
committee. John  C.  Danforth  of  Missouri 
and  John  McCain  of  Arizona,  introduced 
legislation  aimed  at  enhancing  competition. 

Their  bill  would  outlaw  several  industry 
practices  widely  considered  anti-competitive 
and.  most  significantly,  force  the  airlines 
out  of  the  lucrative  computer  reservations 
business. 

And  two  Democratic  senators,  Howard 
Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  and  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  'Virginia,  have  introduced  the  Airline 
Reregulation  Act,  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment to  get  back  into  the  business  of  regu- 
lating fares  and  routes. 

"I  don't  know  if  complete  re-regulation  is 
the  answer,"  Metzenbaum  said  "But  I  do 
know  it's  time  we  owned  up  to  the  fact  that 
airline  deregulation  was  a  mistake.  Unless 
Congress  steps  in.  airlines  will  continue  to 
pilot  the  industry  toward  disaster." 

Only  a  few  voices  are  advocating  a  return 
to  anything  like  the  old  days,  when  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  the  sole  arbiter  of 
where  the  airlines  flew  and  how  much  they 
charged. 

In  that  sense,  re-regulation  is  not  a  live 
option. 

"I  do  not  want  to  get  back  into  the  fare- 
setting  business."  said  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Samuel  K.  Skinner,  who  has  set 
up  a  task  force  to  recommend  how  to  en- 
courage competition  and  has  demonstrated 
a  far  more  activist  approach  to  airline  issues 
than  his  predecessors. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  do  it.  and  I  see  a  lot  of 
good  reasons  not  to  do  it, "  Skinner  said  in 
an  interview.  "On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not 
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have  a  total  hands-off  policy  I  do  not  think 
the  secretary  of  transportation  can  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  concentration  and  monopolies 
grow  ■• 

For  legislators  and  policymakers,  the  very 
complexity  of  the  deregulated  airline  mar- 
ketplace makes  any  federal  intervention  a 
truly  daunting  prospect.  If  there  is  one 
guarantee,  it  is  that  whatever  action  they 
take  will  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  law 
of  unintended  consequences— as  enactment 
of  deregulation  itself  did  in  1978. 

Many  industry  analysts  and  airline  execu- 
tives argue  that  the  current  situation,  in 
which  eight  national  megacarriers  account 
for  93  percent  of  the  business,  is  no  great 
cause  for  alarm. 

As  the  airline  industry  becomes  e\er  more 
global  in  nature,  the  nation  will  be  better 
served  by  a  handful  of  large  airlines  than  by 
dozens  of  smaller  ones,  they  say 

But  members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
about  the  way  hub  airports  have  become 
fiefdoms  of  individual  carriers. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  growing 
power  of  the  mega  carriers  and  by  predic- 
tions that  even  a  modest  rece.ssion  in  the 
next  few  years  could  cause  the  nations 
eight  major  airlines  to  dwindle  to  six- 
American.  Delta.  Northwest.  Texas  Air. 
United  and  USAir. 

Both  TWA  Chairman  Carl  C  Icahn  and 
Pan  American  chief  Thomas  G  Plaskett 
have  said  that  their  airlines  must  get  bigger, 
merge,  be  taken  over  or  die. 

"The  strong  carriers  are  very  strong,  and 
weak  ones  are  still  weak,  and  the  gap  be 
tween  the  strong  and  the  weak  is  widening." 
said  Edmund  S.  Greenslet.  an  industry  ana- 
lyst based  in  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Members  of  Congress  are  worried,  loo. 
about  the  possible  threats  to  safety  and 
competition  when  a  mega-carrier  i.s  bought 
and  sold  in  a  highly  leveraged  transaction. 
as  Northwest  was  earlier  this  year  and  as 
United  and  American  almost  were 

Those  fears  are  based  on  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  debt  imposed  on  an  airline  in 
a  leveraged  buyout.  In  a  recession,  a  debt- 
laden  airline  is  more  likely  to  go  bankrupt 
or  be  forced  into  a  merger,  financial  experts 
say. 

"Can  we  afford  to  risk  even  one  bankrupt 
cy  among  the  eight   major  carriers''"   Rep 
Peter   A.    DePazio,    D-Ore..    asked    his   col 
leagues  on  the  House  aviation  subcommit 
tee.  "Should  an  airline  be  allowed  to  post- 
pone modernization  in  order  to  finance  its 
debt'  Make  no  mistake,  many  of  the  people 
and  groups  now  interested  In  acquiring  air- 
lines are  not  industry  experts.  They  are  the 
quick-buck  artists  of  Wall  Street.  ' 

For  their  part,  the  airlines  say  deregula 
tion  has  been  a  success;  that  a  heightened 
government  presence,  however  well-inten 
tioned.  would  do  more  harm  than  good;  and 
that  the  free  market  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  do  its  work. 

They  point  out  that  airline  profits  remain 
modest  by  the  standards  of  American  Indus 
try— and  that  profits  have  been  slipping  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year. 

"The  present  situation  is  healthy  and 
competitive."  said  Rol)ert  J.  Aaronson. 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
the  industry  trade  group.  "Our  view  is  that 
if  something  is  not  broken,  you  don't  fix  it  ' 

But  that  is  not  the  view  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"I  don't  think  there's  debate  any  more  on 
whether  there  is  a  problem.  "  said  Kenneth 
Mead,  who  monitors  the  airlines  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  congression 
al  watchdog  agency.  "The  debate  is  what  do 
we  do  atiout  it.  And  if  nothing  is  done.  I 


would    see    further   concentration    and.    in 
turn,  higher  fares." 

Here  are  the  options  Congress  and  the 
Transportation  Department  are  considering: 

Making  it  easier  for  airlines  to  gain  access 
to  gates  and  other  basic  facilities  at  air- 
ports. 

The  big  issue,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  the 
degree  to  which  hub  airport.s  are  dominated 
by  single  airlines.  And  it  is  hard  for  an  air- 
line even  to  contemplate  competing  at  a 
dominated  hub  if  It  can  t  get  enough  gates. 

Many  gates  are  tied  up  for  years  on  long- 
term,    exclusive-use    leases.    And    so-called 

majorily-in-interest"  clauses  often  give  the 
dominant  airline  at  a  lub  veto  power  over 
any  airport  expansion  that  might  make 
room  for  new  service. 

In  testimony,  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Septem- 
ber, the  GAOs  Mead  pointed  out  that  Con 
gress  could  nullify  such  arrangements,  most 
of  which  were  signed  before  the  coming  of 
deregulation,  or  ban  them  in  the  future. 

Figuring  out  a  belter  way  to  allocate  slots 
at  the  nation's  four  most  congested  airports. 

At  Washington  National.  Chicago  O'Hare. 
New  York  LaGuardia  and  New  York  Kenne- 
dy airports,  a  commercial  airliner  cannot 
land  or  take  off  without  government  per 
mission— a  slot.  There  are  only  so  many 
slots.  And  all  of  them  are  in  the  semi-per- 
manent custody  of  the  airlines  now  serving 
those  airports. 

Current  federal  policy,  called  the  buy- 
sell  "  rule,  allows  those  airlines  to  buy  and 
sell  slots  as  if  they  owned  them,  which  they 
don't. 

So  if  a  new  airline  wants  to  enter  one  of 
those  airports,  it  must  buy  a  slot  from  the 
airlines  that  have  them.  Often  that  price  is 
in  the  millions— even  though  (he  govern- 
ment originally  issued  the  slots  for  free. 
More  often,  though,  slots  are  not  for  sale. 

This  situation,  even  though  it  exists  at 
only  four  airports,  has  an  anti-competitive 
impact  throughout  the  country:  An  entre- 
preneur cannot  expect  to  build  a  significant 
airline  without  the  ability  to  take  passen- 
gers to  New  York.  Washington  and  Chicago. 

The  airport  operators,  as  well  as  execu 
lives  of  the  smaller  airlines,  want  a  better 
way  for  slots  to  be  distributed.  Under  the 
Danforth-McCain  bill,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  take  bark  all  the  slots 
and  auction  them  off— making  certain  that 
some  be  reserved  for  new  entrants. 

Changing  the  ownership  of  computerized 
reservation  systems  (CRS). 

There  are  five  such  systems,  all  of  them 
owned  by  individual  airlines  or  small  groups 
of  airlines.  Travel  agents  rely  on  computer- 
ized reservation  systems  almost  exclusively. 
And  American  and  United,  the  nation's  two 
biggest  carriers,  own  the  two  biggest  sys- 
tems. 

The  Danforth-MrCain  proposal  to  force 
the  airlines  out  of  the  computer  reserva- 
tions business  entirely  is  backed  by  some 
economists  and  by  some  of  the  airlines  that 
either  do  not  have  their  own  systems  or 
have  small  ones. 

Outlawing  frequent -flyer  programs. 

The  programs,  in  which  passengers  accu- 
mulate credits  toward  free  trips  by  using  a 
single  airline,  have  succeeded  beyond  the 
carriers'  wildest  dreams 

They  have  generated  brand  loyalty  and 
given  customers  a  reason,  other  than  price 
and  service,  to  choose  a  particular  airline. 
They  have  created  legions  of  mileage  junk- 
ies. They  have  dampened  price  competition, 
economists  say,  and  worked  to  reinforce  the 
power  of  dominant  airlines  in  hub  cities. 

Congress  could  move  to  outlaw  the  popu- 
lar  programs,   although   no   lawmaker   has 


been  daring  enough  to  put  such  a  proposal 
in  the  form  of  legislation.  Some  lawmakers 
wish  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
take  them  off  the  hook  by  deciding  to  lax  as 
income  any  frequent-flier  benefits  earned 
by  travelers  not  paying  for  their  own  tick- 
ets. 

Limiting  airline  takeovers. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  in  January,  it 
will  take  up  various  bills  limiting  airline 
takeovers. 

Behind  the  proposals  is  the  fear  that  such 
buyouts  leave  major  airlines  burdened  with 
so  much  debt  that  airline  managers  become 
more  concerned  with  generating  cash  to 
make  interest  payments  than  with  serving 
the  public. 

The  congressional  viewpoint  is  ihat  the 
Transportation  Department  needs  explicit 
authority  to  review  transaction  before  they 
happen— the  department  reviewed  the 
Northwest  takeover  after  the  fact.  And  it 
needs  additional  enforcement  measures  so 
that  officials  need  not  use  the  only  one  they 
have  now— the  authority  to  ground  the  air- 
line altogether. 

Grounding  an  airline  to  force  it  to  restruc- 
ture its  financing  is  like  "using  a  howitzer  to 
go  deer  hunting.  "  said  Rep.  James  L.  Ober- 
star.  D-Minn.  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  subcommittee  on  aviation. 

But  the  Bush  administration  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  any  such  bill  and  Skinner  has 
said  that  the  Northwest  episode  demon- 
strated that  this  current  authority  is  appro- 
priate. 

In  any  event,  the  climate  for  future  merg- 
ers between  two  major  airlines  now  appears 
relatively  hostile;  analysis  doubt  that  the 
government  would  approve  any  major  deal. 

That  is  because  the  authority  over  airline 
mergers  has  passed  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  the  Transportation  Department 
which  approved  nearly  every  merger  the  air- 
lines proposed  during  the  first  10  years  of 
deregulation. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  James  F.  Rill, 
who  heads  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  has  pledged  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  airline  mergers  and  to  "seek  to  pre- 
vent mergers  between  airlines  with  overlap- 
ping hubs.  " 

In  a  speech  last  month.  Rill  noted  that 
the  Justice  Department  could  effectively 
block  a  deal  just  by  announcing  its  opposi- 
tion. It  has  done  so  twice  this  year— stop- 
ping the  proposed  merger  between  the  com- 
puter reservations  systems  owned  by  Ameri- 
can Airlines  and  Delta  Airlines  and  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  Eastern's  gates  at  Philadelphia 
to  USAir. 

Encouraging  competition  between  foreign 
and  domestic  airlines. 

Current  federal  policy  bans  foreign  carri- 
ers from  picking  up  passengers  in  one  Amer- 
ican city  and  depositing  them  in  another, 
even  if  the  carrier  flies  that  route.  For  ex- 
ample, British  Airways  flies  a  Pittsburgh- 
Washington-London  route  but  is  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  passengers  just  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington, 

Giving  foreign  carriers  the  right  to  do 
that— known  as  cabotage— is  popular  among 
free-market  economists  but  not  among  poli- 
ticians and  airline  executives. 

With  Europe  moving  toward  its  own  ver- 
sion of  airline  deregulation  in  1992,  there  is 
the  chance  that  international  carriers  might 
be  granted  limited  rights  to  carry  passen- 
gers on  domestic  routes  in  exchange  for 
U,S,-flag  carriers  being  given  similar  rights 
in  Europe, 

Setting  ceilings  on  certain  types  of  fares. 


In  all  but  its  final  version,  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978  had  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  set 
fare  ceilings  on  any  route  on  which  one  car- 
rier controlled  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
traffic.  Giving  such  power  now  to  the  De 
partment  of  Transportation  is  one  possibili- 
ty being  discussed. 

Economist  Alfred  E.  Kahn.  former  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
father  of  deregulation,  says  that  he  cannot 
"in  principle "  rule  out  such  ceilings. 
Pevsner  proposes  a  ceiling  on  all  full  coach 
fares,  based  on  a  mileage  formula. 

In  his  bill,  Metzenbaum  proposes  a  five- 
member,  independent  Aviation  Policy  Board 
to  set  fares  and  routes, 

Paul  Stephen  Dempsey,  a  transportation 
law  expert  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
would  establish  a  National  Transportation 
Commission  with  power  to  impose  fare  ceil- 
ings and  floors— to  set  up  a  zone  of  reason 
ableness," 

"In  time."  Dempsey  said,  "a  consensus  will 
develop  that  deregulation  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. .  .  .  Sooner  or  later,  we  will  re-regulate 
the  airline.  " 

But  many  industry  analysts  believe  that 
Congress  will  do  so  such  thing. 

"Maybe  the  best  the  Federal  government 
can  do  is  to  promote  competition  at  every 
opportunity.  "  said  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  transportation. 
"Secretary  Skinner  has  already  done  more 
in  promote  competition  since  he  took  office 
than  was  done  in  the  last  few  years." 

The  thrust  toward  even  the  most  modest 
sort  of  airline  re-regulation  is  dampered  by 
the  fear  that  any  attempt  to  fix  one  prob- 
lem might  create  another  problem. 

The  lower  fares  paid  by  vacationers  might 
not  exist  without  the  higher  fares  paid  by 
business  travelers.  The  hub  airports,  with 
their  bounty  of  non-stop  flights,  could  not 
exist  without  the  spoke  airports,  which  get 
service  mainly  through  the  hubs. 

"1  think  a  few  regulations  here  and  there 
would  be  good,  "said  Michael  E.  Levine.  a 
former  executive  with  New  York  Air  who 
now  runs  the  management  school  at  Yale 
University.  "But  I  worry  about  saying  some- 
thing like  that  to  a  Congress  that  ...  is 
likely  to  go  for  a  quick  fix  that  would  do 
more  harm  than  good." 

Kahn  has  a  similar  outlook. 

"If  there  were  any  simple  solutions."  said 
Kahn,  "we  would  long  ago  have  found 
them." 


SOUTHERN  BELL:  A  CORPORATE 
HERO  IN  HUGOS  WAKE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  5 
months  ago.  Hurricane  Hugo  smashed 
into  South  Carolina,  leaving  a  path  of 
destruction  like  nothing  seen  in  my 
State  since  the  Civil  War,  In  previous 
floor  statements,  I  have  saluted  the 
many  heroes  to  emerge  in  the  wake  of 
Hugo:  Courageous  individuals,  pubhc 
servants  who  rose  magnificently  to  the 
occasion,  corporations  that  pitched  in 
with  donations  and  private  relief  ini- 
tiatives. Today  I  rise  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Southern  Bell  for  its  re- 
markable performance  during  and 
after  that  fateful  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 21-22.  Simply  put,  for  the  men  and 
women  of  Southern  Bell,  this  was 
their  finest  hour. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  tribute 
to  Southern  Bell  is  the  fact  that  ap- 


proximately 90  percent  of  its  custom- 
ers in  the  impacted  areas  never  lost 
service.  Only  two  of  the  telephone  net- 
works  central  offices— at  Edisto  Beach 
and  Seabrook  Island,  both  on  the  bar- 
rier islands  east  of  Charleston— were 
disabled  by  the  hurricane. 

This  incredible  resiliency  within  the 
network  was  the  result  of  years  of 
foresight  and  modernization  by  South- 
ern Bell,  specifically  the  company's  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  bury  more  than 
three  quarters  of  its  cable,  as  well  as 
its  efforts  to  switch  from  copper 
wiring  to  fiber  optics.  In  the  days  after 
Hugo  hit,  more  than  one  instance  was 
noted  of  a  public  phone  booth,  sub- 
merged in  sand  and  debris,  but  with  its 
receiver  still  giving  a  dial  tone,  loud 
and  clear.  Now  that  truly  is  a  system 
that  takes  a  lickn  and  keeps  on  tick'n. 

Even  so.  there  was  tremendous  de- 
struction to  BellSouth's  above-ground 
equipment— with  thousands  of  downed 
cables  and  telephone  poles.  To  repair 
this  damage  and  restore  full  service, 
the  company  mobilized  a  small  army 
of  engineers  and  technicians,  bringing 
to  South  Carolina  some  600  specialists 
from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere 
to  supplement  the  local  personnel.  It 
was  an  impressive,  round-the-clock 
effort  that  restored  virtually  100  per- 
cent service  in  relatively  short  order, 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  gratitude  to  all  the 
men  and  women  of  Southern  Bell  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  did  through- 
out this  crisis  period.  They  worked 
long  hours,  and  performed  with  excep- 
tional skill  and  professionalism.  They 
served  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
superbly  at  our  time  of  greatest  need. 


FEDERAL  TAX  AMNESTY  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day IRS  Commissioner  Fred  Goldberg 
testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  oversight  subcommittee  on  a 
serious  and  continuing  problem  con- 
fronting his  agency— and  more  impor- 
tantly, confronting  our  Nation.  During 
a  decade  in  which  the  Federal  deficit 
has  grown  to  appalling  levels,  compli- 
ance with  our  Federal  tax  laws  has  ac- 
tually declined. 

The  IRS  estimates  the  tax  gap— that 
is,  the  difference  between  what  is 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
what  is  actually  collected— to  be  $87 
billion.  $87  billion  of  uncollected  taxes 
is  nothing  less  than  scandalous.  It  ex- 
acerbates our  mounting  budget  deficit, 
as  well  as  increases  the  burdens  upon 
all  honest  taxpaying  citizens. 

It  is  an  alarming  fact  that  almost  9 
percent  of  the  taxes  legally  owed  and 
due  the  Government  are  not  being  col- 
lected. In  1983,  the  tax  gap  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $24  billion.  By  1992,  lost 
revenue  to  the  Government  could 
reach  as  much  as  $114  billion. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  our 


tax  collection  system.  Part  of  the 
problem  lies  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  itself.  Its  procedures  are 
outdated  and  inefficient.  At  the  same 
time,  its  enforcement  staff  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  point  where  increased  staff  is 
urgently  needed.  Contained  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 
is  an  increase  in  funding  for  IRS  en- 
forcement. This  is  an  important  first 
step.  Such  a  step,  however,  speaks 
only  to  future  compliance.  Merely  in- 
creasing IRS  collection  efforts  alone 
will  not  recover  the  vast  majority  of 
these  outstanding  delinquent  balances. 

Since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
have  repeatedly  argued  for.  and  intro- 
duced legislation  to  institute,  a  Feder- 
al tax  amnesty  program.  It  is  my  belief 
that  such  a  program  is  an  essential 
step  to  recover  the  lost  revenues  from 
prior  years. 

A  number  of  States— including  my 
State  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Alabama. 
Texas,  Missouri,  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  and  Maryland— have  en- 
acted tax  amnesty  programs.  In  my 
State  alone,  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion was  collected— far  more  than  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Revenue  origi- 
nally estimated.  These  were  revenues 
that  Illinois  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  able  to  collect.  The  success  of 
these  State  tax  amnesty  programs  has 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  this 
idea  at  the  national  level. 

It  is  true  that  Federal  tax  collection 
efforts  are  more  sophisticated  than 
those  of  the  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  is  losing  billions  of 
tax  dollars— $87  billion  this  year.  Of 
this  $87  billion,  underreported 
income— that  is,  overstated  deductions 
and  credits,  as  well  as  unreported 
income— represents  roughly  $40  bil- 
lion. The  largest  portion  of  this  unre- 
ported income  is  from  sole  proprietor- 
ships, informal  supplier  income,  and 
capital  gains. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  State 
amnesty  programs  have  been  impres- 
sive. These  programs  have  demon- 
strated that  many  individuals  and 
companies  will  come  forward  if  they 
can  pay  their  back  taxes,  and  not  be 
prosecuted.  The  State  programs  have 
also  revealed  that  amnesty  programs 
have  enabled  the  States  to  collect  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  currently  imcol- 
lectable  revenue  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  resources.  Over  130.000  de- 
linquent taxpayers  came  forward  in 
California— Illinois  collected  approxi- 
mately $150  million— and  over  $72  mil- 
lion was  collected  in  Massachusetts. 

The  State  programs  were  not  give- 
aways: they  did  not  reward  tax  cheat- 
ers. Rather,  the  State  programs  were 
balanced.  Following  the  amnesty 
period,  compliance  efforts  and  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance  were  increased. 
However,  the  State  programs  have  re- 
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suited  in  placing  additional  taxpayers 
back  on  the  rolls.  These  are  additional 
revenues  that  otheru'ise  would  not 
have  been  collected. 

At  the  Federal  level,  revenues  from  a 
tax  amnesty/enforcement  package  can 
be  utilized  to  help  reduce  our  budget 
deficit.  At  the  same  time,  these  reve- 
nues can  help  preserve  high-priority 
Federal  programs  that  are  currently 
facing  drastic  cuts  or  elimination. 

The  bill  that  I  reintroduced  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  S. 
387,  would  establish  a  tax  amnesty 
tough  enforcement  package.  This  leg 
islation  would  iristitute  a  6-month  am- 
nesty period,  to  begin  on  July  1  after 
the  bill  is  enacted.  The  amnesty  period 
would  cover  all  tax  years  through  1987 
still  subject  to  collection  by  the  IRS. 
The  bill  would  include  amnesty  from 
criminal  and  civil  penalties,  and  from 
50  percent  of  any  interest  penalt.\ 
owed.  All  Federal  taxes  would  be  cov 
ered  by  the  amnesty,  not  just  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  The  tough  enforce- 
ment side  of  the  package  would  in 
crease  all  tax-related  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  by  50  percent.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  authorize  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  add  3.000  additional 
revenue  agents  to  the  IRS. 

As  we  battle  headlong  to  reduce  our 
uncontrollable  budget  deficit,  debating 
over  whether  to  cut  essential  pro- 
grams or  impose  unwanted  taxes  on 
our  citizens,  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  that  a  tax  amnesty  pro- 
gram yields.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  examine  the  amnesty  con 
cept. 
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TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,803d  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  in  captivity  in 
Beirut. 


POSTHUMOUS  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senate  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  the  Posthumous 
Citizenship  for  Active  Duty  Senice 
Act. 

Although  this  legislation  provides 
for  the  granting  of  posthumous  citi- 
zenship to  any  alien  killed  in  hostil- 
ities while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  bill  in 
my  view  is  a  special  tribute  to  Cpl. 
Ivan  Perez  of  Central  Falls,  RI. 

Corporal  Perez  served  with  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  recent 
hostilities  in  Panama.  Just  after  mid- 
night, on  December  20,  1989,  Cpl.  Ivan 
Perez  was  shot  and  killed  during  the 
U.S.  takeover  of  Gen.  Manuel  Norie- 
ga's headquarters. 

Corporal  Perez  was  a  U.S.  soldier  but 
he  was  not  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  road  that  any  immi- 


grant follows  toward  U.S.  citizenship  is 
full  of  twists  and  turns.  Tragically, 
this  road  came  to  an  abrupt  end  for 
Corporal  Perez.  There  is  currently  no 
law  that  recognizes  the  unique  contri- 
bution made  to  our  Nation  by  individ- 
uals such  as  Corporal  Perez.  There  is 
no  law  that  enables  a  noncitizen  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is 
killed  under  fire  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  to  be  recognized  as 
a  U.S.  citizen. 

The  Posthumous  Citizenship  for 
Active  Duty  Service  Act  provides  such 
a  system.  Under  this  act,  a  simple  pro- 
cedure will  be  created  to  grant  citizen- 
ship to  any  alien  or  noncitizen  nation- 
al who  dies  while  serving  honorably 
while  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Posthumous  Citizenship  for 
Active  Duty  Service  Act  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congre.ssman  Brian  Donnelly  on 
January  3.  1989.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives subsequently  passed  the 
Posthumous  Citizenship  for  Active 
Duty  Service  Act  on  November  13, 
1989.  Congressman  Donnelly  intro- 
duced the  bill  because  one  of  his  con- 
stituents. Cpl.  Wladyslaw  Staniszewski 
of  Brockton.  MA,  was  killed  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Corporal  Staniszewski 
was  not  a  U.S.  citizen,  but  deserved 
citizenship.  A  private  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  make  him  a  citizen,  but  it 
took  3  years  before  this  very  simple 
bill  was  passed.  Clearly,  there  had  to 
be  a  better  way  to  honor  the  contribu- 
tion of  individuals  like  Corporal  Stan- 
iszewski and  Corporal  Perez.  That  way 
is  provided  by  the  Posthumous  Citi- 
zenship for  Active  Duty  Service  Act. 

Under  this  act,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al will  now  be  allowed  to  grant  posthu- 
mous citizenship  to  a  noncitizen  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  is  killed 
while  on  active  duty  service  with  this 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  The  request 
for  citizenship  can  be  made  by  the 
next  of  kin.  This  new  process  for  citi- 
zenship will  negate  any  need  for  the 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming  proc- 
ess of  introducing  a  private  bill.  The 
Posthumous  Citizenship  for  Active 
Duty  Service  Act  will  apply  to  any  in- 
dividual killed  in  service  to  this  coun- 
try since  World  War  I. 

This  bill  was  introduced  before  the 
hostilities  in  Panama  took  place,  but  it 
was  the  death  of  Corporal  Perez  that 
proved  to  be  the  catalyst  behind  rapid 
Senate  passage  of  this  bill.  After 
learning  that  this  legislation  was 
pending  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  spoke  to  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Joseph  Biden 
and  Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  and  told  them 
about  Corporal  Perez  and  the  need  to 
move  quickly  to  create  a  mechanism 
allowing  our  Nation  to  bestow  citizen- 
ship promptly  on  Corporal  Perez  and 
others  like  him.  I  also  informed  the  re- 


spective senior  minority  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Alan  Simpson,  about  Corporal 
Perez.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  these  Sen- 
ators, especially  Senators  Biden  and 
Kennedy,  for  moving  this  bill  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  such  rapid  fash- 
ion. 

All  that  remains  for  this  legislation 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
signature  of  the  F»resident  and  I  am 
confident  that  will  be  forthcoming. 
We  are  all  saddened  by  the  deaths  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  I  hope  this  legislation, 
recognizing  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  even 
though  not  citizens— men  like  the  two 
young  corporals,  one  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  other  from  Rhode  Island, 
one  in  Vietnam,  the  other  in 
Panama— is  of  some  comfort  to  their 
families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerrey  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2155 
are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


AMERICAS  OUTBACK 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  9,  1989,  Newsweek  published 
an  article  entitled,  "America's  Out- 
back." Under  the  subheading,  "Amid 
scarcity  and  broken  dreams,  six  West- 
ern States  mark  100  hard  years  at  the 
end  of  the  cracked  whip,"  this  article 
takes  a  look  at  North  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota 
as  they  reach  their  centennials. 

Many  South  Dakotans  were  dis- 
turbed by  national  misunderstanding 
of  the  portrait  this  article  painted  of 
their  State  and  region— and  under- 
standably so.  Our  region  faces  prob- 
lems and  challenges  as  it  always  has, 
but  the  view  that  we  will  fail  to  meet 
those  challenges  ignores  our  100-year 
history  and  underestimates  our  peo- 
ples' strength  of  character  and  will. 

"America's  Outback"  concludes  that, 
"As  this  moment  of  celebration,  the 
promise  of  1989  is  far  bleaker  than  the 
promise  of  1889.  The  breathtaking 
Centennial  West  may  return  to  what 
it  was:  Vast  silent  spaces  where  wild 
game  stare  at  the  passing  horseman." 
Those  of  us  who  were  bom  and  raised 
in  the  Centennial  West,  those  who  live 
there  now,  and  those  who  live  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  but  visit  the 
Black  Hills  or  Yellowstone  during 
their  vacations  have  confidence  in  the 
region's  future.  However,  regrettably, 
many  Americans  simply  do  not  realize 
what  a  beautiful  and  unique  place  the 


Centennial  West  is.  and  how  much  it 
has  to  offer. 

Perhaps  no  one  knows  South  Dakota 
better  than  the  youth  of  our  State 
who  represent  its  future.  Shortly  after 
"America's  Outback"  appeared,  Cari 
Skogberg,  a  high  school  sophomore 
from  Belle  Fourche,  a  rural  communi- 
ty of  4.500  people  in  western  South 
Dakota,  drafted  a  response  to  News- 
week. In  a  letter  to  me,  Cari  wrote,  "I 
take  great  pride  in  the  State  and  area 
of  the  country  that  I  live  in.  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  [those]  who  don't  see  the 
real  things  that  make  life  beautiful.  " 

I  share  Cari  Skogberg's  feelings  for 
our  home,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
her  eloquent  statement  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Cari  Skogbergs  respon.se  to 
Newsweek  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponse was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Belle  Fourche.  SD. 

November  19.  19S9. 
Dear  Newsweek  Magazine:  I  was  shocked 
and  appalled  to  read  your  article  entitled 
■Americas  Outback"  (Oct.  9.  1989  issue.)  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  you  would  print 
such  an  erroneous  article?  Perhaps  all  that 
"City  smog"  has  clouded  your  brain,  but  I'd 
like  to  give  you  some  facts— the  true  onesl! 
FMrst  of  all.  the  midwest  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  areas  of  our  country.  We  have 
clean,  fresh  air.  wide  open  spaces,  an  natu- 
ral beauty  that  surpa.sses  that  of  any  other 
area.  How  many  New  Yorkers  have  ever 
watched  a  golden  South  Dakota  sunrise  or 
have  awakened  to  the  sound  of  meadow- 
larks  singing  outside  their  window?  How 
many  have  watched  the  birth  of  a  newborn 
calf  or  experienced  the  serenity  of  listening 
to  a  field  of  wheat  hum  in  the  wind?  These 
are  the  priceless  things  that  no  amount  of 
money  could  ever  replace.  I  feel  sorry  for 
those  who  have  never  experienced  these 
things,  and  for  those  who  think  that  life  is 
made  up  of  offices  and  paperwork. 

Another  point  to  think  about  is  that  less 
than  2%  of  our  country's  population  pro- 
duces food  for  the  other  98<^f.  Where  does 
that  2%  come  from?  "America's  Outback!" 
We  are  thp  backbone  of  this  country.  It  is 
our  hard-working  farmers  and  farmwives 
that  dedicate  their  lives  to  feeding  you!  I 
think  that  deserves  a  lot  of  credit!! 

L.ast  of  all.  take  a  good  look  at  the  people 
of  the  midwest.  Are  they  really  the  sad. 
sorry  people  that  you  made  them  out  to  be? 
Not  at  all!  The  people  of  our  region  are 
hard-working,  good  natured  men  and 
women  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
work!  They  aren't  afraid  to  lift  a  finger  to 
get  something  done.  They  care  about  their 
neighbor,  be  it  a  friend  or  stranger,  and  are 
always  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  People  like 
this  aren't  always  easy  to  find.  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  it  is  in  the  midwest  that  they  make 
their  homes. 

Perhaps  our  part  of  the  country  doesn't 
have  lots  of  factories  and  smokestacks,  but 
what  we've  got  here  is  far  more  important. 
We  have  lives  filled  with  beauty  and  love. 
We  know  that  those  around  us  care  about 
us.  and  help  to  make  us  the  warm  and 
caring  people  that  we  are!!  And  most  of  all. 
we  have  the  pride  that  we  contribute  some- 
thing to  our  country  which  helps  to  make  it 


the  superpower  it  is  today!!  Things  aren't 
always  easy  for  us,  but  that  hasn't  knocked 
us  down.  We  just  keep  on  going,  trying  to 
make  this  a  better  world  for  everyone!! 

No.  we  aren't  Americas  outback!!  We  are  a 
region  that  puts  America  in  the  forefront.  I 
hope  that  your  readers  see  through  the  mis- 
conceptions and  realize  how  wonderful  the 
midwest  really  is!!! 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  other  articles 
don't  distort  the  real  picture  the  way  this 
one  did.  America  deserves  to  know  how  rich 
it  is  with  the  wealth  of  regions  like  ours. 
Sincerely, 

Cari  L.  Skogberg, 
High  School  Sophomore 


JOE  CLARK:  POLITICAL  GIANT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  remember  one  of  our 
boldest,  most  tenacious,  and  most 
dedicated  colleagues— Joseph  S.  Clark, 
who  died  last  month  in  Philadelphia 
after  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service. 

I  served  just  2  years  in  the  Senate 
with  Joe  Clark— from  1967  to  1969— 
but  in  those  2  short  years  I  got  a  crash 
course  in  courage  and  independence. 
He  was  a  Senator  who  feared  nobody 
and  who  acted  on  conviction  rather 
than  a  party  label  or  political  favor. 
He  was  the  kind  of  Senator  we  like  to 
remember— and  the  kind  we  like  to 
emulate. 

In  his  tenure  as  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia and  a  two-term  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Joe  Clark  had  a  bril- 
liant political  career  as  a  government 
reformer,  as  a  civil  rights  leader,  and 
as  a  "New  Frontier"  legislator.  But  it 
was  as  a  leader  for  peace  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  I  best 
remember  him. 

Joe  Clark  was  a  leader,  a  reformer,  a 
visionary.  Whether  it  was  voting 
against  funds  to  implement  the  war  in 
Vietnam  or  fighting  to  control  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  guns,  he  was  will- 
ing to  take  unpopular  positions  even  if 
it  meant  high  political  risk.  In  these 
early  days  of  1990  as  we  watch  the 
cold  war  breathe  its  last  and  we  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  end  the  arms  race,  we  are  re- 
minded of  leaders  like  Joe  Clark  who 
dared— years  ago— to  challenge  the 
world  to  new  thinking. 

Joe  came  to  Congress  in  large  part.  I 
believe,  to  work  for  peace  and  for  a 
vision  of  the  world  in  which  the  rule 
of  law  would  dominate  petty  rivalries 
of  nations  and  in  which  the  United 
States  would  lead  the  world  in  taking 
steps  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforceable  world 
law.  Unfortunately,  when  he  got  here, 
he  found,  much  to  his  dismay,  that  he 
was  expected  to  rubberstamp  the  cold 
war  view  of  the  world.  Denied  commit- 
tee assignments  which  kept  him  from 
these  issues,  and  not  amenable  to  ac- 
cepting a  fate  imposed  by  others,  he 
founded  his  own  organization  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
ted to  a  different  vision  of  the  world. 


So  began  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  law.  now  known  as  the 
Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy 
Caucus. 

I  am  proud  to  have  chaired  the 
group  which  Joe  founded— and 
watched  it  expand  from  a  group  of  a 
few  Senators  and  House  Members 
meeting  over  lunch  to  discuss  efforts 
at  disarmament  and  world  law.  to  its 
present  configuration  of  over  140 
Members  of  Congress  with  a  profes- 
sional staff,  which  provides  a  wealth 
of  legislative  research,  issue  discus- 
sions and  policy  initiatives  on  topics 
relating  from  the  nuclear  arms  race  to 
our  relations  with  the  developing 
world.  Most  important,  as  chairman  of 
the  caucus  in  both  the  92d  Congress 
and  the  100th  Congress,  I  can  attest  to 
its  ongoing  commitment  to  the  goals 
that  Joe  Clark  envisioned,  and  can 
pledge  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
for  those  goals  in  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  who 
served  with  him,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Members  who  continue  to  promote  the 
ideals  he  stood  for,  I  send  condolences 
to  Joe's  wife.  Iris,  and  to  his  family. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  obituaries  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  New  York  Times. 
They  capture  the  spirit  of  a  fine  man 
and  a  truly  distinguished  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Jan.  15, 
1990] 

Political  Giant  Joseph  Clark  Dead  At  88 

<By  Steve  Neal,  Burr  Van  Atta,  and  Julia 
Cass) 

Joseph  Sill  Clark.  88.  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective champions  of  political  reform  in 
Philadelphia's  history,  died  Friday  at  his 
home  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

His  wife.  Iris  Clark,  said  the  former  mayor 
and  U.S.  senator  died  peacefully  in  bed.  She 
was  with  him.  she  said,  along  with  his  step- 
daughter and  a  nurse. 

An  urbane  Chestnut  Hill  patrician.  Mr. 
Clark  in  1951  became  Philadelphia's  first 
Democratic  mayor  since  1884.  His  election, 
coupled  with  a  reformed  City  Charter, 
ended  the  corruption-ridden  Kepublican  or- 
ganization's 67-year  control  of  City  Hall. 

Five  years  later,  in  1956.  Mr.  Clark  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  two  Senate  terms. 
There,  he  gained  distinction  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  forceful  civil  rights  advocate,  one 
of  the  earliest  critics  of  the  'Vietnam  War 
and  a  proponent  of  congressional  reform. 

•Joe  Clark.  Richardson  Dilworth  and 
Walter  Phillips  were  the  three  musketeers 
of  the  reform  movement.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  the  halycon  days  of  1952  to  1960. 
when  the  quality  of  municipal  government 
in  Philadelphia  was  so  high."  said  Thacher 
Longstreth.  the  Republican  city  councilman 
and  a  longtime  friend. 

Mayor  Goode  called  Mr.  Clark  "an  out- 
standing mayor  of  the  city  at  a  very  crucial 
time.  He  was  an  outstanding  U.S.  senator 
and  public  servant.  No  public  servant  has 
done  more  for  the  city  than  Joe  Clark." 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  Social  Register  liberal 
whose  political  philosophy  was  a  compound 
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of  noblesse  oblige  and  New  Deal  idealism,  a 
combination  that  inclined  him  to  view  his 
principal  duty  as  that  of  righting  wrongs. 

Mr.  Clark  was  at  first  dismissed  as  a  light 
weight  by  old-line  politicians,  partly  because 
of  his  private-school  background  and  partly 
tjecause  of  his  slight  build.  But  he  demon 
strated  an  inner  toughness  thai  won  thtir 
respect,  if  not  their  approval. 

Mr.  Clark's  tenacity  was  never  more  evi- 
dent than  at  his  May  7.  1951  confrontation 
with  the  barons  of  Philadelphia's  Democrat- 
ic party— Albert  M.  Greenfield.  John  B 
Kelly.  Matthew  McCloskey.  Frank  J  Myers 
and  James  Pinnegan— at  the  old  Riiz-Carl 
ton  Hotel. 

Their  message  was  blunt  Mr.  Clark, 
though  he  had  earlier  been  promised  sup- 
port for  the  mayoral  election,  should  step 
aside  in  favor  of  Richardson  Dilworlh.  his 
longtime  ally  in  refor'm  politics  Dilworth. 
they  pointed  out.  was  older,  more  experi- 
enced and  better  known. 

Dilworth.  they  told  him.  was  the  man 
they  wanted  to  run  for  mayor.  Warned  ear- 
lier of  their  strategy.  Mr  Clark  cut  them 
short. 

"Before  we  proceed  any  further.  "  he 
began.  "I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  less 
than  an  hour  ago.  I  released  to  the  press  a 
statement  of  my  irrevocable  decision  to  run 
for  mayor.  I  intend  to  run  whether  or  not  I 
have  your  backing— even  if  my  only  sup- 
porters are  me  and  my  wife.  I  think  our  dis 
cussion  ought  to  proceed  on  that  basis." 

Clearly  outfinessed,  the  aging  parly  lead- 
ers finally  gave  Mr.  Clark  their  support. 

Mr.  Clark's  wealth  and  formidable  vote- 
pulling  powers  enabled  him  to  remain  free 
of  all  political  organizations  throughout  his 
career.  To  the  distress  of  some  of  his  admir 
ers.  he  was  not  only  independent,  but  he 
was  intolerant  of  party  leaders  and  their 
machinery,  treating  them  with  an  imperious 
disdain. 

In  The  Challenge  of  Urban  Reform,  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Clark  mayoral 
years,  professor  Kirk  F.  Petshek  wrote. 
Clark's  most  important  shortcoming  was 
his  failure  to  appreciate  politicians  and  his 
tendency  to  act  as  if  they  were  beneath  him. 
Too  often  he  made  it  clear  that  he  thought 
ward  leaders  unimportant." 

Mr.  Clarks  dislike  of  backroom  political 
tKJSses  was  effective  in  his  anti-organization 
campaigning  in  the  city,  but  it  rebounded 
against  him  in  his  unsuccessful  1968  re-elec 
tion  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  In  West 
em  Pennsylvania,  many  party  leaders  with- 
held their  support.  Montgomery  County  Re 
publican  Richard  S.  Schweiker.  who  ran  as 
a  liberal,  defeated  him  with  ease. 

Mr.  Clark,  the  son  of  Joseph  Sill  Clark  Sr. 
and  Kate  Richardson  Avery  Clark,  was  born 
to  "the  good  life."  The  elder  Clark  was  a 
wealthy  lawyer  and  a  celebrated  tennis 
champion. 

"My  father  had  a  wonderful  life."  Mr. 
Clark  once  recalled.  He  loved  to  shoot  birds 
and  drink  port  wine,  and  he  was  utterly  un 
troubled  by  social  conscience." 

Mr.  Clark  attended  the  proper  .schools. 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy  and  the  Middlesex 
School  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  played 
football  and  baseball,  and  was  graduated  in 
1919  as  class  valedictorian. 

He  went  on  to  study  at  Harvard,  specializ- 
ing in  government,  history  and  economics. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  baseball  and  track 
teams,  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  was  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  in  1923 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Clark  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  s 
Law  School,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Law 


Review.  After  passing  the  bar  exams,  in  De- 
cember 1926  Mr.  Clark  joined  his  fathers 
law  firm. 

And  in  1926.  Mr.  Clark  made  his  first  po- 
litical race— as  a  progressive  candidate  for 
Republican  committeeman.  He  lost. 

He  broke  the  Clark  family's  Republican 
tradition  in  1928  by  voting  for  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and 
shortly  afterward  changed  his  registration 
to  Democratic.  He  joined  Dilworth.  another 
fledging  lawyer  and  Democratic  convert,  in 
organizing  the  Warriors,  a  reform  Demo- 
cratic club. 

We  couldn't  get  anything  done  as  Repub- 
licans. "  Mr.  Clark  explained. 

"Dick  IDilworthl  and  I  were  anomalies  in 
city  politics."  Mr.  Clark  said.  "We  both 
came  from  well-to-do  families  and  we  knew 
each  other  as  kids.  I  like  to  say  that  we 
learned  the  American  way  of  life  together 
on  the  beaches  of  Southampton.  Long 
Island,  before  World  War  I." 

Dilworth  managed  Mr.  Clark's  campaign 
for  City  Council  in  1934.  And  in  1936,  Mr. 
Clark  managed  Dilworth's  bid  for  the  state 
Senate.  Both  races  were  unsuccessful  and 
both  men  turned  to  their  legal  practices. 

At  the  age  of  39.  Mr  Clark  entered  the 
Army  Air  Corps  as  a  captain  in  August  1941. 
Mr  Clark  first  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Planning  Headquarters  in  Washington. 
When  America  entered  the  war.  he  was 
transferred  to  the  China-Burma-India  thea- 
ter of  operations  as  Gen.  George  E.  Strate- 
meyers  senior  administrator  officer. 

Of  his  war  service.  Mr.  Clark  often  joked. 
"I  fought  most  of  the  war  on  the  grass 
tennis  courts  of  Delhi  "  But  he  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
the  Military  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Clark  planned  another  venture  in  politics 
with  Dilworth.  The  two  men  were  convicted 
that  they  had  to  do  something  about  city 
government,  where  the  description  given  by 
Lincoln  Steffens  in  1904  still  held:  "Other 
American  cities,  no  matter  how  bad  their 
condition  may  be.  point  with  .scorn  to  Phila- 
delphia as  worse— the  "worst  governed  city 
in  the  country." 

In  1947.  Mr.  Clark  managed  Dilworths 
campaign  for  mayor.  The  Democratic  orga- 
nization, surprisingly,  endorsed  Dilworth. 
Though  Republican  incumbent  Bernard 
Samuel  defeated  Dilworth  by  93.000  votes, 
the  campaign  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  GOP 

Dilworth  waged  a  vigorous  street-corner 
campaign,  arguing  that  corruption  governed 
City  Hall  and  loudly  naming  names.  Enough 
people  listened  that  a  grand  jury  was  con- 
vened and  .scandals  were  investigated.  A 
group  of  civil-minded  businessmen  orga- 
nized the  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement. 

Then,  in  1949.  Mr.  Clark  ran  for  city  con- 
troller and  Dilworth  for  treasurer.  Both 
were  elected  by  100.000-vote  pluralities. 

As  controller.  Mr.  Clark  had  two  years  to 
probe  Republican  .scandals  and  report  his 
findings  to  the  public.  With  relish,  he  ex- 
posed bribes,  assorted  forms  of  graft,  and  in- 
efficiencies in  thf  Samuel  administration. 
Many  were  Impeached  and  indicted.  Nine 
committed  suicide. 

When  h(  became  a  mayoral  candidate  in 
1951.  Mr  Clark  began  his  campaign  on  what 
his  investigation  had  revealed.  Using  a 
broom  as  his  symbol.  Mr.  Clark  pledged  to 
sweep  out  corruption. 

His  Republican  opponent  was  the  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  a  well-known  Protestant 
clergyman,  whom  party  leaders  hoped 
would  dilute  the  corruption  i.ssue. 


But  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  by  124.700  votes 
as  the  Democrats  also  swept  15  to  17  seats 
on  the  new  City  Council.  The  new  charter 
eliminated  the  legislature's  control  over  city 
government  and  gave  the  mayor  significant 
administrative,  legislative  and  investigative 
powers. 

Mr.  Clark's  election  gave  Philadelphians  a 
sense  of  belief  in  their  government  that 
they  had  not  held  in  years.  He  replaced  the 
city's  spoils  system  with  a  Civil  Service 
system.  He  hired  lawyers,  business  execu- 
tives and  academicians  for  the  top  positions. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  a  mayor  can  attract 
such  talent  "only  if  he  holds  a  high  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  political  leader- 
ship. ...  A  good  political  leader  must  have 
the  ability  to  look  ahead  for  the  best  way  to 
the  ideal  future  of  his  city  and  try  to  lead 
his  community  a  short  distance  in  the  right 
direction.  " 

Mr.  Clark  said,  years  later,  that  his  major 
achievements  as  mayor  were  "the  reform  of 
the  police— taking  them  out  of  politics  "  and 
"the  opening  of  a  career  service  in  city  gov- 
ernment to  blacks." 

Mr.  Clark's  strict  enforcement  of  Civil 
Serv.ce  regulations,  which  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  black  people  to  find  jobs 
for  the  first  time  in  city  government,  won 
him  strong  support  in  the  black  community. 

So  did  his  willingness  to  challenge  racist 
traditions.  He  took  several  black  friends  to 
lunch  at  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  near 
his  home  in  Chestnut  Hill— the  first  time  in 
the  club's  100-year  history  that  blacks  had 
been  guests  there. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  a  life  member  by  my 
father  the  day  I  was  born,  they  probably 
would  have  asked  for  my  resignation.  "  Mr. 
Clark  observed. 

Mr.  Clark  pushed  through  a  $20  million 
tax  increase  and  put  the  city  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  fiscal  system.  This  enabled  him  to  in- 
crease and  improve  many  city  services  ne- 
glected by  previous  administrations. 

City  planners  from  New  York.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  New  Haven  and  Newark  studied  the 
Clark  administration  to  see  if  its  succeessful 
programs  could  be  transplanted  in  other 
cities. 

Although  Mr.  Clark  was  a  masterful  ad- 
ministrator, one  who  knew  how  to  use  all 
the  proper  channels,  some  of  his  top  staff 
members  found  him  difficult  to  work  for. 

"He  was  a  hard  taskmaster.  "  a  former  aide 
.said.  "He  was  abrupt  and  aggressive,  if  op- 
posed. Those  reporting  to  him  or  suggesting 
new  ideas  had  better  know  the  answers  if 
they  wanted  to  keep  his  respect." 

His  impatience  sometimes  caused  him 
problems  even  among  his  admirers. 

Dilworth.  an  ex-Marine  with  an  explosive 
temper,  sometimes  found  Mr.  Clark  "diffi- 
cult." and  the  men  came  close  to  a  public 
break  in  1955.  over  who  would  run  for 
mayor. 

While  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  first  news  confer- 
ence was  mayor,  had  said  he  would  run  for 
the  Senate  in  1956  rather  than  seek  re-elec- 
tion, he  later  changed  his  mind.  And  he 
didn't  tell  Dilworth. 

Dilworth  learned  of  Mr.  Clark's  intention 
to  run  again  with  the  mayor  announced  he 
would  run  for  a  second  term  because,  he 
said.  Democratic  Chairman  William  J. 
Green  was  trying  to  "gut  the  City  Charter.  " 

Dilworth  felt  betrayed  by  the  announce- 
ment. He  reminded  the  mayor  that  Mr. 
Clark  had  promised  to  support  him  for 
mayor. 

Using  much  the  same  tactic  as  Clark  in 
1951.  Dilworth  resolved  the  problem  head 
on.  Tired  of  waiting  for  a  decision.  Dilworth 


said  he  simply  "announced  my  candidacy 
and  he  supported  me."  Dilworth  was  elected 
mayor  in  a  landslide. 

As  Mr.  Clark  s  term  ended,  he  began  ma- 
neuvering for  the  Senate  race.  He  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  over  the  opposition 
of  Philadelphia's  Democratic  organization. 

Mr.  Clark  was  taking  on  Sen.  James  H. 
Duff,  a  former  Republican  governor  and 
one  of  the  state's  most  succeessful  politi- 
cians. Duff  was  a  close  friend  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  expected  to  benefit  heavily 
from  his  coattails. 

Mr.  Clark  defeated  Duff  by  a  razor-thin 
margin— 17.000  votes— but  he  ran  600.000 
votes  ahead  of  the  national  ticket,  and  some 
columinists  began  to  promote  Mr.  Clark  as  a 
potential  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
in  1960. 

A  Clark-for-President  drive  never  really 
got  under  way.  and  Mr.  Clark  later  said  that 
he  understood  himself.  "I  could  not  stand 
up  under  the  pressures  of  the  presidency. 
The  Senate  was  my  true  ambition" 

Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Clark  asked  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota  how"  to  succeed  in  Washington. 
"Don't  let  your  ideology  embitter  your  per- 
sonal relationships.  "  Humphrey  counseled. 
"It  won't,  if  you  behave  with  maturity  " 

But  Mr.  Clark  soon  clashed  with  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He 
was  offended  by  Johnson's  habit  of  pawing 
at  the  man  he  was  talking  to.  by  his  .salty 
language  and  by  his  hard-.sell  tactics. 

And.  more  importantly  he  believed  John 
.son  was  not  pushing  for  much  of  the  social 
legislation  written  into  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform— housing,  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Clark  prepared  a  detailed  policy  state- 
ment, based  on  the  1956  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  asked  Johnson  to  consider  its 
adoption  as  Senate  Democratic  policy.  John- 
son ignored  him. 

Mr.  Clark  antagonized  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  the  1960  campaign  when  he  charged 
that  Kennedy  was  neglecting  his  Senate  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"I  think  the  Senate  will  pass  a  minimum 
wage  increase  if  we  can  just  get  Sonny  Boy 
[Kennedy]  back  from  the  cricks  and  hollers 
long  enough  to  report  it  out  of  his  commit- 
tee, "  Mr.  Clark  said  on  the  eve  of  the  West 
Virginia  primary.  The  remarks  was  widely 
quoted  in  Republican  campaign  literature. 

He  further  alienated  Kennedy  by  threat- 
ening to  support  Stevenson  during  the  hotly 
contested  national  convention  that  year. 

But  once  Kennedy  was  nominated.  Mr. 
Clark  campaigned  hard  for  him.  His  work 
for  Kennedy  did  not  go  unnoticed.  He  was 
sounded  out  for  cabinet  position,  but  indi- 
cated a  preference  to  remain  in  the  Senate. 
Kennedy  later  asked  Mr.  Clark  to  draw  up  a 
civil  rights  program  for  his  "New  Frontier  " 

Mr.  Clark  enjoyed  new  status  in  the 
Senate  with  a  liberal  Democratic  president 
and  a  new  majority  leader.  He  wrote  and 
sponsored  such  major  pieces  of  legislation 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Kennedy  repaid  Mr.  Clark  by  making  sev- 
eral campaign  appearances  for  him  in  1962. 
Mr.  Clark  was  reelected  by  104,000  voters 
ovjr  Republican  James  Van  Zandt. 

Once  re-elected,  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed 
to  the  Democratic  steering  committee, 
which  determined  all  committee  assign- 
ments. But  Southern  conservatives  contin- 
ued to  dominate  Mr.  Clark's  proposals  to  in- 
volve more  liberals  in  the  committee  were 
repeatedly  voted  down. 

Frustrated  by  his  inability  to  change  the 
Senate  and  impatient  with  committee  proce- 


dures, Mr.  Clark  took  his  fight  to  the 
Senate  floor.  In  February  1963,  he  gave  a 
series  of  speeches,  later  published  in  book 
form  as  The  Senate  Establtshment. 

He  asserted.  The  Senate  Establishment  is 
almost  the  antithesis  of  democracy.  ...  It  is 
what  might  be  called  a  self-perpetuating  oli- 
garchy, with  only  mild  overtones  of  a  plu- 
tocracy. " 

James  MacGregor  Burns,  the  Pulitizer 
Prize  winning  historian  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, called  Mr  Clark's  speech"  ...  of  his- 
torical significance  because  it  aims  squarely 
at  this  century-old  coalition  as  it  operates 
quietly  in  the  Senate.  He  has  moved  the 
power  process  out  of  dim  and  musty  com- 
mittee and  caucus  rooms  into  the  spotlight 
of  the  Senate  floor." 

Mr.  Clark  continued  his  one-man  assault 
on  congressional  leadership  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  penalties. 

Mr.  Clark's  influence  at  the  White  House 
declined  after  the  Kennedy  assassination. 
His  relations  with  Johnson,  his  old  adver 
.sary.  fluctuated  from  cool  to  hostile. 

In  1964.  Mr.  Clark  voted  for  Johnson's 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution— along  with  such 
future  Vietnam  War  critics  as  J.  William 
Fulbrighi.  Eugene  McCarthy  and  George 
McGovern.  But  within  a  year.  Mr,  Clark 
broke  with  the  Johnson  Administration's 
war  policy. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Clark  faced  political 
problems  back  home,  largely  of  his  own 
making. 

During  the  1963  primary  elections.  Mr. 
Clark  had  vigorously  supported  challenges 
to  the  Democratic  Parly  organizations  in 
far  reaches  of  the  state,  asserting.  "It's  time 
to  knock  sleazy  government  out  of  the  box 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  " 

It  was  not  a  winning  campaign.  Most  of 
the  Clark-supported  candidates  were 
beaten,  and  parly  stalwarts  vowed  to  help 
defeat  him  in  1968. 

They  were  helped  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  had  singled  Mr.  Clark 
out  as  a  major  target  since  he  endorsed 
strong  gun  registration  laws.  In  rural  Penn- 
sylvania, literature  was  distributed  to  hun- 
ters and  farmers  solemnly  warning  that. 
"Clark  Wants  to  Take  Away  Your  Guns.  " 

For  the  first  time,  he  found  himself  op- 
posed by  a  younger  man.  one  who  seemed 
equally  progressive.  In  a  series  of  televised 
debates.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  held  his  own 
against  the  aging  reformer. 

Unable  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  Democratic  leaders 
and  the  gun  enthusiasts.  Mr.  Clark  lost  to 
Schweiker  by  280,000  votes. 

Mr.  Clark  took  the  loss  gracefully,  al- 
though he  admitted  later  that  he  was  "quite 
flabbergasted  with  the  results." 

Longstreth  said  he  believes  Mr.  Clark  was 
"very  hurt  "  by  the  defeat. 

Following  his  defeat,  he  spent  two  years 
as  president  of  World  Federalists  U.S.A..  a 
Washington-based  group  seeking  to  foster 
interest  in  development  of  world  govern- 
ment. He  also  was  chairman  of  the  Coalition 
on  National  FYiorities  and  Military  Policy. 
And  he  continued  to  attend  Capitol  Hill 
luncheon  meetings  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law.  a  group  he  orga- 
nized. 

He  lectured  at  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta. Michigan  State  University.  Temple  Uni- 
versity. Haverford  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Even  in  retirement.  Mr.  Clark  continued 
to  support  quixotic  causes.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  politics  during  the  1971  mayor- 
al campaign,  determined  to  prevent  the  elec- 


tion of  Prank  L.  Rizzo.  Mr.  Clark  actively 
supported  Bill  Greens  losing  effort  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  and,  in  the  fall,  sup- 
ported Republican  Longstreth. 

In  1975.  when  Rizzo  won  the  Democratic 
nomination,  Mr.  Clark  became  chairman  of 
Charles  Bowser's  independent  campaign.  I. 
for  one.  am  not  prepared  to  live  in  a  fascist 
city."  he  said. 

Mr.  Clark's  financial  as  well  as  political 
fortunes  declined  in  recent  years.  His  1967 
divorce  from  Noel  Hall  Clark,  his  wife  of  31 
years,  drained  much  of  his  wealth.  Before 
the  divorce.  Mr.  Clark  had  listed  his  net 
worth  at  more  than  $1.1  million. 

His  wife,  wealthy  in  her  own  right,  re- 
ceived a  large  settlement.  In  1968.  Mr.  Clark 
placed  his  net  worth  at  $523,454.  Five  years 
later,  his  assets  had  dwindled  to  "around 
$250,000." 

Mr.  Clark  married  public  relations  execu- 
ii\e  Ins  Cole  Richey.  20  years  his  junior, 
shortly  after  the  divorce.  She  shared  his  in- 
terests in  politics  and  the  outdoors.  The 
Clarks  often  played  mixed-doubles  tennis 
and  occasionally  went  horseback  riding  to- 
gether 

And  in  odd  moments.  Mr.  Clark  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  again,  but  without  marked 
success.  He  expressed  disappointment  at 
publishers"  rejection  slips  for  an  autobiogra- 
phy, which  he  planned  to  call  The  Six  Lives 
of  Joseph  Sill  Clark. 

No  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Clark's  political 
life  could  doubt  that  he  had  an  ego.  Associ- 
ates suggested  that  his  civility  was  main- 
tained out  of  an  inbred  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige  and  the  social  expectation  that 
anyone  with  his  background  would  quite 
naturally  be  a    gentleman." 

Those  who  dealt  with  him  on  a  daily  basis 
often  found  him  cold.  se\ere.  somewhat  im- 
perious. Critics  called  him  a  snob.  But  free 
of  pressures  of  the  day.  secure  in  his  home. 
he  became  a  different  man. 

Reporters  who  covered  his  administration 
and  knew  him  during  his  years  in  Washing- 
ton, often  expressed  shock  to  find  that  at 
night  he  exuded  a  friendly  warmth,  offered 
a  boyish  charm  and  exhibited  a  degree  of 
understanding  that  countered  his  persona 
of  the  day. 

In  recent  years.  Mr  Clark  has  not  been 
well.  "He  had  many  physical  problems  as  a 
result  of  age.  and  he  had  his  good  days  and 
his  bad  days."  said  Gregory  Harvey,  a 
lawyer  involved  m  politics  and  a  longtime 
friend. 

Mr.  Clark  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Iris:  his 
son.  Joseph  S.  Clark  Jr.:  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Edward  T  iNoel>  Miller:  a  stepdaughter, 
seven  grandchildren  and  three  great  grand- 
children. 

A  private  funeral  was  held  for  family 
members  yesterday  afternoon.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  at  11:30  a.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Germantown.  6511 
Lincoln  Drive. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16,  1990] 

Joseph  Clark,  Former  Senator  and 
Philadelphia  Mayor.  Dies 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  88,  a 
Pennsylvania  Democrat  who  swept  the  old 
guard  out  of  Philadelphia's  City  Hall  and 
tried  to  do  the  same  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, died  Jan.  12  at  his  home  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  cause  of  death  was  not  reported. 

Mr.  Clark  is  remembered  for  changes  in 
the  civil-service  system  during  the  1950s  as 
Philadelphia's  first  Democratic  mayor  in  67 
years   and   for   his  advocacy  of  civil-rights 
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issues  and  changes  in  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton. 

A  series  of  speeches  he  gave  in  1963.  later 
published  in  book  form  as  ■  The  Senate  E-s 
tablishment."  he  attacked  the  upper  cham 
ber  of  Congress  as  "a  self-perpetuating  oli- 
garchy." He  also  wrote  another  book.  Con 
gress:  The  Sapless  Branch." 

In  1956,  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  to  the  first 
of  two  Senate  terms. 

He  sponsored  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  but  was  often  frustrated  by  the 
chamber's  ruling  powers. 

"The  Senate  establishment  is  almost  the 
antithesis  of  democracy."  Mr.  Clark  told  hi.s 
Senate  colleagues  m  1963.  "It  is  what  might 
be  called  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy,  with 
only  mild  overtones  of  a  plutocracy." 

James  MacGregor  Burns,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  historian,  called  Mr  Clark  s 
speech  "of  historical  significance,  because  it 
aims  squarely  at  this  century-old  coalition 
as  its  operates  quietly  in  the  Senate.  He  ha-s 
moved  the  power  process  out  of  dim  and 
musty  committee  and  caucus  rooms  into  the 
spotlight  of  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Clark  didn't  initially  support  John  F 
Kennedys  1960  presidential  campaign,  but 
he  campaigned  hard  after  the  Massachu 
setts  senator  was  nominated,  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  draw  up  a  civil-rights  program 
for  his  New  Frontier  program, 

Mr.  Clark  eventually  rose  in  the  Senate, 
gaining  seats  on  the  Foreign  Relations. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Rule.s  and 
Administration  committees. 

His  relationship  with  President  Johnson 
was  cool  at  l)est. 

Although  he  supported  Johnson's  Viet- 
nam War  policy  in  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  in  the  Senate,  he  broke  with  the 
administration  within  a  year, 

A  native  Philadelphian.  Mr.  Clark  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  and  received  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
During  World  War  II.  he  was  chief  of  staff. 
for  the  Eastern  Air  Command  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater. 

In  1951.  he  was  elected  mayor,  ending  a 
corruption-ridden  Republican  administra- 
tion. He  replaced  the  city's  spoils  system 
with  civil  service  regulations 

Mr.  Clark  said  later  his  major  accomplish 
ments  as  mayor  were  the  reform  of  the 
police— taking  them  out  of  polities'  and 
"the  opening  of  a  career  service  in  city  gov- 
ernment to  blacks." 

Mr.  Clark  earned  many  political  enemies 
in  his  own  party  when  he  declared  during 
the    1963    primaries:     "Its    time    to    knock 
sleazy  government  out  of  the  box  in  West 
em  Pennsylvania," 

When  he  sought  reelection  to  the  Senate 
in  1968.  local  Democratic  leaders  failed  to 
work  enthusiastically  for  him  and  he  lost  to 
Republican  Richard  Schweiker, 

Mr.  Clark  later  spent  two  years  as  chair- 
man of  World  Federalists  U.S.A..  a  Wash- 
ington-based group  that  promotes  an  effec 
live  world  government. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Iris,  a  son.  a 
daughter  and  a  stepdaughter 


partment  of  State  pursuant  to  sections 
116(d)  and  502B(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
These  reports,  which  have  been  issued 
for  more  than  10  years,  have  become 
an  indispensable  tool  for  evaluating 
the  progress— or  lack  of  progress— in 
human  rights  performance  through- 
out the  world.  They  provide  detailed 
information  not  only  on  the  general 
human  rights  situation  but  also  on 
specific  categories  of  civil,  political, 
economic,  and  social  rights. 

At  times,  past  administrations  have 
allowed  foreign  policy  considerations 
to  overcome  objectivity  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  reports.  In  general,  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  this 
year.  The  section  on  China  describes  a 
systematic  and  continued  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  that  country  despite 
efforts  by  the  administration  to  im- 
prove our  bilateral  relations.  The  June 
1989  massacre  in  Beijing  and  its  after- 
math are  presented  in  detail,  as  is  the 
Government's  "indiscriminate  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  force "  in  suppressing 
demonstrations  in  Lhasa.  Tibet,  last 
March.  The  section  on  Cambodia  cites 
credible  reports  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  two  factions  of  the  non- 
Communist  resistance  to  which  the 
United  States  provides  an  assistance. 
It  also  describes  the  continued  griev- 
ous abuses  of  human  rights  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  that  is  in  political  coali- 
tion with  the  non-Communist  resist- 
ance, and  serious  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  present  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment in  Phnom  Penh.  The  South 
African  section  is  comprehensive, 
blunt  in  its  discussion  of  Government 
abuses  of  power  against  antiapartheid 
groups,  and  balanced  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  Government's  reform  ef- 
forts. 

The  utility  and  effectiveness  of 
these  annual  human  rights  reports 
correlate  directly  with  the  degree  of 
objectivity.  The  more  objective  the  re- 
ports, the  brighter  the  spotlight  on 
the  offending  countries  and  the 
stronger  the  message  of  U.S.  concern 
about  human  rights  violations 
throughout  the  world. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  not  been  closed. 

The  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired.  Therefore,  morning  business 
is  now  closed. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
joined  with  Congressman  Dante  Fas- 
cell,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  releasing  the 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1989  prepared  by  the  De- 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   212   designating  April   24. 


1990,  as  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  of  1915  to  1923. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence of  ethnic  tensions  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  in  a  number  of  Republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  few 
weeks  is  disturbing.  The  number  of  re- 
ported incidents  is  mounting,  and  we 
should  be  concerned  about  the  trend 
toward  violence  and  more  violence, 
communal  hatred,  and  lack  of  person- 
al responsibility  for  mature  tolerance 
and  actions  by  those  communities  and 
their  leaders.  We  should  be  taking 
whatever  steps  we  can  to  mitigate 
these  events,  to  emphasize  the  posi- 
tive, to  turn  the  restlessness  and  newly 
flexing  muscles  of  political  freedom 
into  productive  directions. 

Cooperation  among  nations  and 
among  diverse  peoples  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  turn  away  from  the  historic 
pattern  of  Western  European  wars. 
The  essence  of  the  difference  between 
the  Europe  of  the  1990's  and  that  of 
the  1920's  is  the  existence  of  a  growing 
and  vibrant  transnational  community, 
the  Common  Market,  as  well  as  other 
transnational  institutions  spawned  by 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  Europe  of 
today  is  at  a  crossroads— will  it  prosper 
through  enlightened  integration  and 
increased  cooperation  among  many 
fronts,  particularly  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  cultural,  or  will  rivalries  and 
ambitions  feed  competition  and  con- 
flict? 

The  new  Czechoslovak  leader.  Mr. 
Vaclav  Havel,  who  delivered  an  in- 
spired and  inspiring  address  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  just  a  few 
hours  ago.  reminded  us  of  our  respon- 
sibilities in  an  era  when  as  he  stated, 
"history  has  accelerated."  In  an  era 
when  events  are  seeming  to  leap  ahead 
of  our  control  and  even  our  under- 
standing, he,  a  new  leader  and  an  old 
playwright,  reminded  us  that  the  only 
reliable  foundation  for  our  actions  is 
for  us  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  our  actions,  and  to 
accept  responsibility  for  what  we  per- 
ceive as  the  probable  outcomes  of  our 
decisions  and,  that  may  be  applied  to 
those  of  us  who  are  Senators  as  we 
speak  and  act  on  this  floor. 

He  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  being  truly  a  "family  of 
man.  "  Earlier,  this  past  Monday,  he 
was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times. 


saying  that  Czechoslovakian  society 
'has  awakened,  from  the  human  and 
civic  point  of  view.  But  it  has  slept  for 
so  long  and  so  deeply  that  on  waking 
it  still  feels  a  little  groggy,  not  yet  in 
full  command  of  its  capacities.  It  is 
necessary  somehow  to  watch  over  this 
awakening,  to  arouse  the  people  to 
take  charge  of  their  spirit,  to  lead 
them  back  to  a  state  of  calm,  mature, 
daytime  vigilance.  "  Mr.  Havel  said 
that  he  was  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  learn.  "We  are  going  there  to 
learn,"  he  said.  "We  are  going  there  to 
learn  from  a  democratic  system  like 
the  one  we  enjoyed  for  only  so  brief  a 
period,  only  20  years,  and  lost.  "  While 
this  Czechoslovakian  leader  has  come 
here  to  learn,  we  can  also  learn  from 
him  about  taking  the  high  road  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  actions,  and  for 
caring  for  the  results  of  our  actions  as 
they  might  pertain  to  minorities 
which  make  up  all  these  newly  emerg- 
ing states  and  societies. 

That  is  a  great  lesson.  Just  before 
the  recess  I  signed  a  letter  authored 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Mr.  Dole,  regarding  the  problem  of 
minority  rights  in  Yugoslavia.  Mr. 
Dole  indicated  in  his  letter,  which  I 
joined,  that  ethnic  Albanians  have  suf- 
fered from  "extreme  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  Serbian  authorities.  "  He  indi- 
cated that  the  current  Yugoslav  politi- 
cal authorities  are  repressive  and  ty- 
rannical, and  despite  that,  that  "demo- 
cratic forces  are  emerging  in  various 
Yugoslav  republics.  "  The  letter  went 
on  to  say  that  "we  are  heartened  by 
the  development  of  democratic  politi- 
cal parties  in  Yugoslavia  and  hope 
that  these  parties  are  given  a  chance 
to  prosper.  "  The  letter  encouraged  the 
administration  to  be  "more  aggressive 
and  public  in  its  support  for  peaceful 
democratic  change  in  Yugoslavia."  I 
agree  with  the  assessment  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  joined  him  in  that 
letter. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  no  such  repression  exists  today  in 
Turkey.  Democracy  is  working  well. 
The  rights  of  minorities  are  being  re- 
spected. Yet.  Mr.  President,  evidence 
of  tensions  and  conflicts  abounds  on 
Turkeys  borders.  Ethnic  tensions  in 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  recently 
been  heightened.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  7,  1990, 
Western  diplomats  in  Athens  said  that 
there  was  growing  concern  in  Athens 
and  Sofia  over  unrest  among  Muslim 
minorities.  Bulgaria,  as  is  well  known, 
has  tried  to  force  their  departure.  Far 
worse  in  the  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rioting  was  reported  last  Sat- 
urday, February  17,  1990.  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Uzbekistan  as  Muslims 
clashed  with  ethnic  Armenians  in 
Samarkand.  It  was  reported  that  "the 
outbreak  of  violence  in  Uzbekistan  fol- 
lows 7  days  of  unrest  in  a  neighboring 
Republic  of  Tadzhikistan.  a  mostly 
Muslim   region   bordering   China  and 


Afghanistan,  where  20  people  were 
killed  and  568  wounded  by  Interior 
Ministry  count."  So  there  are  three 
separate  regions  now  which  have  re- 
cently experienced  this  type  of  ethnic 
violence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  a  pattern  of  instabil- 
ity has  clearly  developed,  having  as  its 
basis  the  treatment  of  minorities,  and 
having  a  religious  basis  which  needs  to 
be  cooled  off.  needs  to  be  mediated, 
and  efforts  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  must 
now  be  made.  I  would  strongly  suggest 
we  turn  our  attention  to  diplomacy 
and  peacemaking,  knowing  that  reli- 
gious wars  are  the  most  brutal  of  wars, 
as  we  have  witnessed  throughout  the 
ages,  and  knowing  that  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia  are  regions  where 
we  will  have  to  exercise  long-term  pa- 
tient diplomacy  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests during  the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  statement  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  leader  been 
placed  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Appar- 
ently, the  Chair  addresses  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore;  the 
statement  has  not  been  printed  in  the 
Senate  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Congress  of  today,  February  21,  1990. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  to  a  Joint  Meeting  of 

THE   United  States   Congress.   Washing- 
ton. DC.  February  21.  1990 

Dear  Mr,  Speaker.  Dear  Mr.  President, 
Dear  Senators,  and  Members  of  the  Hou.se, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  advisors  have  advised  me.  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  to  speak  in  Czech,  I  don't 
know  why.  Perhaps  they  wanted  you  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  sounds  of  my  mother 
tongue. 

The  last  time  they  arrested  me.  on  Octo- 
ber 27  of  last  year.  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
was  for  two  days  or  two  years. 

Exa.'ly  one  month  later,  when  the  rock 
musician  Michael  Kocab  told  me  that  I 
would  probably  be  proposed  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  his 
usual  jokes. 

On  the  10th  of  December  1989.  when  my 
actor  friend  Jiri  Bartoska.  in  the  name  of 
the  Civic  Forum,  nominated  me  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Re- 
public. I  thought  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  the  parliament  we  had  inherited  from 
the  previous  regime  would  elect  me. 

Twelve  years  later,  when  I  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  my  country,  I 
had  no  idea  that  in  two  months  I  would  be 
speaking  in  front  of  this  famous  and  power- 
ful assembly,  and  that  what  I  say  would  be 
heard  by  millions  of  people  who  have  never 
heard  of  me  and  that  hundreds  of  politi- 
cians and  political  scientists  would  study 
every  word  I  say. 

When  they  arrested  me  on  October  27.  I 
was  living  in  a  country  ruled  by  the  most 
conservative     Communist     government     in 


Europe,  and  our  society  slumbered  beneath 
the  pall  of  a  totalitarian  system.  Today,  less 
than  four  months  later,  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  the  representative  of  a  country  that 
has  set  out  on  the  road  to  democracy,  a 
country  where  there  is  complete  freedom  of 
speech,  which  is  getting  ready  for  free  elec- 
tions, and  which  wants  to  create  a  prosper- 
ous market  economy  and  its  own  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  all  very  strange  indeed. 

But  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  of 
myself  or  my  feelings,  or  merely  to  talk 
about  my  own  country,  I  have  used  this 
small  example  of  something  I  know  well,  to 
illustrate  something  general  and  important. 

We  are  living  in  very  odd  times.  The 
human  face  of  the  world  is  changing  so  rap- 
idly that  none  of  the  familiar  political 
speedometers  are  adequate. 

We  playwrights,  who  have  to  cram  a 
whole  human  life  or  an  entire  historical  era 
into  a  two-hour  play,  can  scarcely  under- 
stand this  rapidity  ourselves.  And  if  it  gives 
us  trouble,  think  of  the  trouble  it  must  give 
to  political  scientists,  who  spend  their  whole 
lives  studying  the  realm  of  the  probable. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  think  the  ve- 
locity of  the  changes  in  my  country,  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  course  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself,  has  made  such  a  sig- 
nificant impre.ssion  on  the  face  of  the  world 
today,  and  why  it  concerns  the  fate  of  us  all. 
including  you  Americans.  I  would  like  to 
look  at  this,  first  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  and  then  from  a  point  of  view  that  we 
might  call  philosophical. 

Twice  in  this  century,  the  world  has  been 
threatened  by  a  catastrophe;  twice  this  ca- 
tastrophe was  born  in  Europe,  and  twice 
you  Americans,  along  with  others,  were 
called  upon  to  save  Europe,  the  whole  world 
and  yourselves.  The  first  rescue  mission— 
among  other  things- provided  significant 
help  to  us  Czechs  and  Slovaks, 

Thanks  to  the  great  support  of  your  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  our  first  President.  Tomas 
Garrigue  Masaryk.  could  found  our  modem 
independent  slate.  He  founded  it.  as  you 
know,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  the 
United  States  had  been  founded,  as  Masar- 
yk s  manuscripts  held  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  testify. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was 
making  enormous  strides.  It  became  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  it  un- 
derstood the  responsibility  that  flowed  from 
this.  Proof  of  this  are  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  your  young  citizens  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  lit>eration  of  Europe,  and  the 
graves  of  American  airmen  and  soldiers  on 
Czechoslovak  soil. 

But  something  el.se  was  happening  as  well: 
the  Soviet  Union  appeared,  grew,  and  trans- 
formed the  enormous  sacrifices  of  its  people 
suffering  under  totalitarian  rule,  into  a 
strength  that,  after  World  War  T*'o.  made 
It  the  second  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  country  that  rightly  gave 
people  nightmares,  because  no  one  knew 
what  would  occur  to  its  rulers  next  and 
what  country  they  would  decide  to  conquer 
and  drag  into  their  sphere  of  influence,  as  it 
is  called  in  political  language. 

All  of  this  taught  us  to  see  the  world  in  bi- 
polar terms,  as  two  enormous  forces,  one  a 
defender  of  freedom,  the  other  a  source  of 
nightmares.  Eurof>e  became  the  point  of 
friction  between  these  two  powers  and  thus 
it  turned  into  a  single  enormous  arsenal  di- 
vided into  two  parts  In  this  process,  one 
half  of  the  arsenal  became  part  of  that 
nightmarish  power,  while  the  other— the 
free    part— bordering    on    the    ocean    and 
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having  no  wish  to  be  driven  into  it.  was  com 
pelled.  lORether  with  you.  to  build  a  compli 
cated  security  system,  to  which  we  probably 
owe  the  fact  that  we  still  exist. 

So  you  may  have  contributed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  us  Europeans,  of  the  world  and  thus 
of  yourselves  for  a  third  time:  you  have 
helped  us  to  survue  until  today— without  a 
hot  war  this  time-  but  merely  a  cold  one. 

And  now  what  !s  happening:  the  totalitar- 
ian system  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  most 
of  it-s  .satellites  is  breaking  down  and  our  na- 
tions are  looking  for  a  way  to  democracy 
and  independence  The  first  act  in  this  re- 
markable drama  began  when  Mr.  Gorba- 
che\  and  those  around  him.  faced  with  the 
sad  reality  of  their  country,  initiated  their 
policy  of  perestroika".  Obviously  they  had 
no  idea  either  what  they  were  setting  in 
motion  or  how  rapidly  events  would  unfold. 
We  knew  a  lot  about  the  enormous  number 
of  growing  problems  that  slumbered  be- 
neath the  honeyed,  unchanging  mask  of  so- 
cialism Bui  I  don  t  think  any  of  us  knew 
how  little  it  would  take  for  these  problems 
to  manifest  themselves  in  all  their  enormi- 
ty, and  for  the  longings  of  these  nations  to 
emerge  in  aM  their  strength.  The  mask  fell 
away  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  flood  of  work, 
we  have  literally  no  time  even  to  be  aston- 
ished. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  world  in 
the  long  run''  Obviously  a  number  of  things. 
This  IS.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  an  historical- 
ly irreversible  process,  and  as  a  result 
Europe  will  begin  again  to  seek  its  own  iden- 
tity without  being  compelled  to  be  a  divided 
armory  any  longer  Perhaps  this  will  create 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  your  boys  will 
no  longer  have  to  stand  on  guard  for  free- 
dom in  Europe,  or  come  to  our  rescue,  be- 
cause Europe  will  at  last  be  able  to  stand 
guard  over  itself  But  that  is  still  not  the 
most  important  thing:  the  main  thing  is,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  these  revolutionary 
changes  will  enable  us  to  escape  from  the 
rather  antiquated  straitjacket  of  this  bi- 
polar view  of  the  world,  and  to  enter  at  last 
into  an  era  of  multipolarity.  That  is.  into  an 
era  in  which  all  of  us  -large  and  small- 
former  slaves  and  former  masters— will  be 
able  to  create  what  your  great  President 
Lincoln  called  the  family  of  man  Can  you 
imagine  what  a  relief  this  would  be  to  that 
part  of  the  world  which  for  some  reason  is 
called  the  Third  World,  even  though  it  is 
the  largest^ 

I  don't  think  it  ,s  appropriate  simply  to 
generalize,  so  let  me  be  specific: 

'  1 1  As  you  certainly  know.,  most  of  the  big 
wars  and  other  conflagrations  o\er  the  cen- 
turies have  traditionally  begun  and  ended 
on  the  territory  of  modern  Czechoslovakia. 
or  else  they  were  somehow  related  to  that 
area.  Let  'he  Second  World  War  stand  as 
the  most  recent  example.  This  is  under- 
standable: whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are 
located  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and 
thanks  to  this,  we  have  no  view  of  the  sea. 
and  no  real  navy  I  mention  this  because  po- 
litical stability  in  our  country  has  tradition- 
ally been  important  for  the  whole  of 
Europe.  This  is  still  true  today.  Our  govern- 
ment of  national  understanding,  our  present 
Federal  Assembly,  the  other  bodies  of  the 
state  and  I  myself  will  personally  guarantee 
this  stability  until  we  hold  free  elections, 
planned  for  June.  We  understand  the  terri 
b!y  complex  reasons,  domestic  political  rea- 
sons above  all.  why  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
withdraw  its  troops  from  our  territory  as 
quickly  as  they  arrived  in  1968  We  under 
stand  that  the  arsenals  built  there  over  the 
past  twenty  years  cannot  be  dismantled  and 


removed  overnight.  Neverthele.ss.  in  our  bi- 
lateral negotiations  with  the  So\iet  Union, 
we  should  like  to  have  as  many  Soviet  units 
as  possible  moved  out  of  our  country  before 
the  elections,  in  the  interests  of  political 
stability.  The  more  successful  our  negotia- 
tions, the  more  those  who  are  elected  in  our 
places  will  be  able  to  guarantee  political  sta- 
bility in  our  country  even  after  the  elec 
tions. 

i2)  I  often  hear  the  question:  How  can  the 
United  States  of  America  help  us  today''  My 
reply  is  as  paradoxical  as  the  whole  of  my 
life  has  been:  you  can  help  us  most  of  all  if 
you  help  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  irreversi 
ble,  but  immensely  complicated  road  to  de- 
mocracy. It  is  far  more  complicated  than 
the  road  possible  to  its  former  European  sa 
tellities.  You  yourselves  know  best  how  to 
support,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  non-vio- 
lent evolution  of  this  enormous,  inulti-na 
tional  body  politic  towards  democracy  and 
autonomy  for  all  of  its  peoples.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  fitting  for  me  to  offer  you  any 
advice.  I  can  only  say  that  the  sooner,  the 
more  quickly,  and  the  more  peacefully  the 
Soviet  Union  begins  to  move  along  the  road 
towards  genuine  political  pluralism,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  nations  to  their  own  integ- 
rity and  to  a  working— that  is  a  market- 
economy,  the  better  it  will  be.  not  just  for 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  And  the  .sooner  you  yourselves  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  military 
budget  borne  by  the  American  people.  To 
put  it  metaphorically:  the  millions  you  give 
to  the  East  today  will  soon  return  to  you  in 
the  form  of  billions  in  savings. 

(3)  It  is  not  true  that  the  Czech  writer 
Vaclav  Havel  wishes  to  dissolve  the  Warsaw 
Pact  tomorrow  and  then  NATO  the  day 
after  that,  as  some  eager  journalists  have 
written.  Vaclav  Havel  merely  thinks  what 
he  has  already  said  here,  that  for  another 
hundred  years,  American  soldiers  shouldn  t 
have  to  be  separated  from  their  mothers 
just  because  Europe  is  incapable  of  being  a 
guarantor  of  world  peace,  which  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  make  some  amends,  at  least, 
for  having  given  the  world  two  world  wars. 
Sooner  or  later  Europe  must  recover  and 
come  into  its  own.  and  decide  for  itself  how 
many  of  whose  soldiers  it  needs  so  that  its 
own  security,  and  all  the  wider  implications 
of  that  security,  may  radiate  peace  into  the 
whole  world.  Vaclav  Havel  cannot  make  de- 
cisions about  things  it  is  not  proper  for  him 
to  decide.  He  is  merely  putting  in  a  good 
word  for  genuine  peace,  and  for  achieving  it 
quickly. 

<4)  Czechoslovakia  thinks  that  the 
planned  summit  conference  of  countries 
participating  in  the  Helsinki  process  should 
take  place  soon,  and  that  m  addition  to 
what  it  wants  to  accomplish,  it  should  aim 
to  hold  the  so-called  Helsinki  Two  confer- 
ence earlier  than  1992.  as  originally 
planned.  Above  all.  we  feel  it  could  be  some- 
thing far  more  significant  than  has  so  far 
seemed  possible.  We  think  that  Helsinki 
Two  should  become  something  equivalent  to 
the  European  peace  conference,  which  has 
not  yet  been  held:  one  that  would  finally 
put  a  formal  end  lo  the  Second  World  War 
and  all  its  unhappy  consequences.  Such  a 
conference  would  officially  bring  a  future 
democratic  Germany,  in  the  proce.ss  of  uni- 
fying itself,  into  a  new  pan-European  struc- 
ture which  could  decide  about  its  own  secu 
rity  system.  This  system  would  naturally  re- 
quire some  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
globe  we  might  label  the  Helsinki"  part, 
stretching  westward  from  Vladivostok  all 
the  way  to  Alaska  The  borders  of  the  Euro- 


pean states,  which  by  the  way  should 
become  gradually  less  important,  should  fi- 
nally be  legally  guaranteed  by  a  common, 
regular  treaty.  It  should  be  more  than  obvi- 
ous that  the  basis  for  such  a  treaty  would 
have  to  be  general  respect  for  human  rights, 
genuine  political  pluralism  and  genuinely 
free  elections. 

(5)  Naturally  we  welcome  the  initiative  of 
President  Bush,  which  was  essentially  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Gorbachev  as  well,  according 
to  which  the  number  of  American  and 
Soviet  troops  in  Europe  should  be  radically 
reduced.  It  is  a  magnificent  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  Vienna  disarmament  talks  and  cre- 
ates favorable  conditions  not  only  for  our 
own  efforts  to  achieve  the  quickest  possible 
departure  of  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  indirectly  as  well  for  our  own  in- 
tention to  make  considerable  cuts  in  the 
Czechoslovak  army,  which  is  disproportion- 
ately large  in  relation  to  our  population.  If 
Czechoslovakia  were  farced  to  defend  itself 
against  anyone,  which  we  hope  will  not 
happen,  then  it  will  be  capable  of  doing  .so 
with  a  considerably  smaller  army,  because 
this  time  its  defense  would  be— not  only 
after  decades  but  even  centuries  supported 
by  the  common  and  indivisible  will  of  both 
its  nations  and  its  leadership.  Our  freedom, 
independence  and  our  new-born  democracy 
ha\e  been  purchased  at  great  cost,  and  we 
will  not  surrender  them.  For  the  sake  of 
order.  I  should  add  that  whatever  steps  we 
take  are  not  intended  to  complicate  the 
Vienna  disarmament  talks,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  facilitate  them. 

(fi)  Czechoslovakia  is  returning  to  Europe. 
In  the  general  interest  and  in  its  own  inter- 
est as  well,  it  wants  to  coordinate  this 
return— both  politically  and  economically  — 
with  the  other  returnees,  which  means, 
above  all.  with  its  neighbors  the  Poles  and 
the  Hungarians.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
tc)  coordinate  these  returns.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  so  that 
Europe  will  be  capable  of  really  accepting 
us.  its  wayward  children.  Which  means  that 
it  may  open  itself  to  us.  and  may  begin  to 
transform  its  structures— which  are  formal- 
ly European  but  de  facto  Western  Europe- 
an—in that  direction,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
It  will  not  be  it.s  detriment,  but  rather  to  its 
advantage 

i7>  I  have  already  said  this  in  our  parlia- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  repeat  it  her^'.  in 
this  Congre.ss.  which  is  architecturally  far 
more  attractive:  for  many  years.  Czechoslo- 
vakia—as someone's  meaningless  satellite- 
has  refused  to  face  up  honestly  to  its  co-re 
sponsibility  for  the  world.  It  has  a  lot  to 
make  up  for.  If  I  dwell  on  this  and  so  many 
important  things  here,  it  is  only  because  I 
feel— along  with  my  fellow  citizens— a  sense 
of  culpability  for  our  former  reprehensible 
passivity,  and  a  rather  ordinary  sense  of  in- 
debtedness. 

<8)  Last  but  not  least,  we  are  of  course  de- 
lighted that  your  country  is  so  readily  lend- 
ing its  support  to  our  fresh  efforts  to  renew 
democracy.  Both  our  peoples  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  generous  offers  made  a  few 
days  ago  in  Prague  at  the  Charles  Universi- 
ty, one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  by  your  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  James  Baker.  We  are 
ready  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I've  only  been 
president  for  two  months  and  I  haven't  at- 
tended any  schools  for  presidents.  My  only 
school  was  life  itself.  Therefore  I  don't  want 
to  burden  you  any  longer  with  my  political 
thoughts,  but  instead  I  will  move  on  to  an 
area  that  is  more  familiar  to  me.  to  what  I 
would  call  the  philosophical  aspect  of  those 


changes  that  still  concern  everyone,  al- 
though they  are  taking  place  in  our  corner 
of  the  world 

As  long  as  people  are  people,  democracy  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  will  always  be  no 
more  than  an  ideal:  one  may  approach  it  as 
one  would  a  horizon,  in  ways  that  may  be 
better  or  worse,  but  it  can  ne\er  be  fully  at- 
tained. In  this  sense  you  too  are  merely  ap 
proaching  democracy  You  have  thousands 
of  problems  of  all  kinds,  as  other  countries 
do.  But  you  have  one  great  advantage:  you 
have  been  approaching  democracy  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  your  journey  toward  that  horizon  has 
never  been  disrupted  by  a  totalitarian 
system.  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  desptt"  their 
humanistic  traditions  that  go  back  to  the 
first  millennium,  have  approached  democra 
cy  for  a  mere  twenty  years,  between  the  two 
world  wars,  and  now  for  the  three  and  a 
half  months  since  the  17th  of  November  of 
last  year. 

The  advantage  that  you  have  over  us  is 
obvious  at  once. 

The  communist  type  of  totalitarian 
system  has  left  both  our  nations.  Czechs 
and  Slovaks— as  it  has  all  the  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  the 
Soviet  Union  subjugated  in  its  time— a 
legacy  of  countless  dead,  an  infinite  spec 
trum  of  human  suffering,  profound  econom- 
ic decline,  and  above  all  enormous  human 
humiliation.  It  has  brought  us  horrors  that 
fortunately  you  have  not  known. 

At  the  same  time,  however— unintention- 
ally, of  course— It  has  given  us  something 
positive:  a  special  capacity  to  look,  from 
time  to  time,  somewhat  further  than  some- 
one who  has  not  undergone  this  bitter  expe- 
rience. A  person  who  cannot  move  and  live  a 
somewhat  normal  life  becau.se  he  is  pinned 
under  a  boulder  ha-s  more  time  to  think 
about  his  hopes  than  someone  who  is  not 
trapped  in  this  way. 

What  1  am  trying  to  say  is  this:  we  must 
all  learn  many  things  from  you.  from  how 
to  educate  our  offspring,  how  to  elect  our 
representatives,  all  the  way  to  how  to  orga- 
nize our  economic  life  so  that  it  will  lead  to 
prosperity  and  not  to  poverty.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  merely  assistance  from  the  well- 
educated,  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  to 
someone  who  has  nothing  and  therefore  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  return. 

We  too  can  offer  something  to  you:  our 
experience  and  the  knowledge  that  has 
come  from  it. 

This  is  a  subject  for  books,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  written  and  many  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  written.  I  shall  there- 
fore limit  myself  to  a  single  idea. 

The  specific  experience  I'm  talking  about 
has  given  me  one  great  certainty:  Conscious- 
ness precedes  Being,  and  not  the  other  way 
around,  as  the  Marxists  claim. 

For  this  reason,  the  salvation  of  this 
human  world  lies  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
human  heart,  in  the  human  power  to  re- 
flect, in  human  meekness  and  in  humrn  re- 
sponsibility. 

Without  a  global  revolution  in  the  sphere 
o;  human  consciousness,  nothing  will 
change  for  the  belter  in  the  sphere  of  our 
Being  as  humans,  and  the  catastrophe  to- 
wards which  this  world  is  headed,  whether 
it  be  ecological,  social,  demographic  or  a 
general  breakdown  of  civilization,  will  be 
unavoidable.  If  we  are  no  longer  threatened 
by  world  war.  or  by  the  danger  that  the 
absurd  mountains  of  accumulated  nuclear 
weapons  might  blow  up  the  world,  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  definitively  won.  We 
are  in  fact  far  from  definitive  victory. 


We  are  still  a  long  way  from  that  "family 
of  man  ";  in  fact,  we  seem  to  be  receding 
from  the  ideal  rather  than  drawing  closer  to 
it.  Interests  of  all  kinds:  personal,  selfish, 
state,  national,  group  and.  if  you  like,  com- 
pany interests  still  considerably  outweigh 
genuinely  common  and  global  interests.  "We 
are  still  under  the  sway  of  the  destructive 
and  vain  belief  that  man  is  the  pinnacle  of 
creation,  and  not  just  a  part  of  it,  and  that 
therefore  everything  is  permitted.  There  are 
still  many  who  say  they  are  concerned  not 
for  themselves  but  for  the  cause,  while  they 
are  demonstrably  out  for  themselves  and 
not  for  the  cause  at  all.  We  are  still  destroy- 
ing the  planet  that  was  entrusted  to  us.  and 
its  environment.  We  still  close  our  eyes  to 
the  growing  social,  ethnic  and  cultural  con- 
flicts in  the  world.  From  time  to  time  we  say 
that  the  anonymous  megamachinery  we 
have  created  for  ourselves  no  longer  serves 
us.  but  rather  has  enslaved  us.  yet  we  still 
fail  to  do  anything  about  it. 

In  other  words,  we  still  don't  know  how  to 
put  morality  ahead  of  politics,  science  and 
economics.  We  are  still  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  the  only  genuine  backbone  of 
all  our  actions— if  they  are  to  be  moral— is 
responsibility.  Responsibility  to  something 
higher  than  my  family,  my  country,  my 
firm,  my  success.  Responsibility  to  the  order 
of  Being,  where  all  our  actions  are  indelibly 
recorded  and  where,  and  only  where,  they 
will  be  properly  judged. 

The  interpreter  or  mediator  between  us 
and  this  higher  authority  is  what  is  tradi- 
tionally referred  to  as  human  conscience. 

If  I  subordinate  my  political  beha\ior  to 
this  imperative  mediated  to  me  by  my  con- 
science. I  can't  go  far  wrong.  If  on  the  con- 
trary I  were  not  guided  by  this  voice,  not 
even  ten  presidential  schools  with  two  thou- 
sand of  the  best  political  scientist  in  the 
world  could  help  me. 

This  is  why  I  ultimately  decided— after  re 
sisting  for  a  long  time— to  accept  the  burden 
of  political  responsibility. 

I'm  not  the  first,  nor  will  I  be  the  last,  in 
tellectual  to  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  my 
feeling  is  that  there  will  be  more  and  more 
of  them  all  the  time.  If  the  hope  of  the 
world  lies  in  human  con.sciousness.  then  it  is 
obvious  that  intellectuals  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever avoiding  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  world  and  hiding  their  distaste  for 
politics  under  an  alleged  need  to  be  inde 
pendent. 

It  is  easy  to  have  independence  in  your 
program  and  then  leave  others  to  carry  that 
program  out.  If  everyone  thought  that  way. 
pretty  soon  no  one  would  be  independent. 

1  think  that  you  Americans  should  under- 
stand this  way  of  thinking.  Wasn't  it  the 
best  minds  of  your  country,  people  you 
could  call  intellectuals,  who  wrote  your 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence,  your 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  and  your  Constitution 
and  who— abo\e  all— took  upon  themselves 
the  practical  responsibility  for  putting  them 
into  practice"*  The  worker  from  Branik  in 
Prague  that  your  President  referred  to  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  this  year  is 
far  from  being  the  only  person  in  Czechoslo 
vakia.  let  alone  in  the  world,  to  be  inspired 
by  those  great  documents.  Thev  inspire  us 
all.  They  inspire  us  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  over  two  hundred  years  old.  The\ 
inspire  us  to  be  citizens. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that. 
"Governments  are  instituted  among  Men 
deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent 
of  the  Governed  .  it  was  a  simple  and  im- 
portant act  of  the  human  spirit. 

What  gave  meaning  to  that  act.  howe\er 
was  the  fact  that  the  author  backed  it  up 


with  his  life.  It  was  not  just  his  words,  it 
was  his  deeds  as  well. 

I  will  end  where  I  began;  history  has  ac- 
celerated. I  believe  that  once  again,  it  will 
be  the  human  mind  that  will  notice  this  ac- 
celeration, give  It  a  name,  and  transform 
those  words  into  deeds. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  of  great 
significance  and  deserving  of  fuller 
and  more  careful  treatment  than  it 
has  been  accorded.  Under  the  guise  of 
a  commemorative  resolution  we  are 
considering  a  measure  which  may 
have  grave  policy  consequences  for  the 
United  States  and  the  West. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  country  that  has  been 
among  our  closest  of  allies  for  many 
years,  but  which  few  of  us  understand 
a  great  deal  about.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  us  realize  that  Turkey  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  West,  but  we  probably 
have— at  least  some  of  us— little  idea 
as  to  how  this  all  came  to  be.  In  addi- 
tion, Turkey  s  history,  predominant 
religion,  and  culture  are  very  different 
from  our  own  and.  hence,  the  matter 
of  information  or  a  lack  thereof  has  a 
tendency  to  lead  lo  misunderstanding, 
and  some  prejudice. 

Let  me  add.  as  well,  that  this  is 
before  us  at  a  time  of  welcomed 
change,  rapid  change  in  the  world,  and 
none  of  us  can  reliably  predict  the 
consequences  of  that  change.  Even 
President  Bush,  with  all  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  at  his  disposal,  said  just 
recently,  on  Monday.  February  9,  in  a 
press  conference,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  some  of 
these  changes. 

I  would  say.  therefore,  that  support- 
ing one  faction  or  another  faction  in  a 
troubled  place  at  a  critical  time— and 
this  is  a  critical  time— is  also  an  unwel- 
come consequence  of  this  resolution. 

This  point  was  made  recently  in  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1989.  after  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  voted  out  this  resolu- 
tion. And  I  shall  read  the  editorial  into 
the  Record.  It  is  titled,  'Turkey 
Today": 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  forced  marches  of  the  ethnic  Turks  out 
of  Bulgaria  over  the  past  5  months  has  been 
the  lack  of  international  attention.  The  de- 
portation of  more  than  315.000  men. 
women,  and  children  by  the  Bulgarian 
regime  adds  up  to  one  of  the  largest  migra- 
tions seen  in  the  postwar  years.  Yet.  some 
people  are  advancing  a  chilling  casuistry: 
that  what  we  are  .seeing  is  somehow  the  un- 
derstandable result  of  the  historical  sins 
committed  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  centu 
ry.  Todays  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  in  other 
words,  deserve  what  is  coming  to  them  4 
centuries  later 

As  if  this  weren  t  enough,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  getting  into  the  act. 
On  Tuesday  it  approved  Senator  Bob  Dole's 
proposed  commemorative  resolution  desig- 
nating April  24.  1990.  as  the  National  Day  of 
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Remembrance  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915  1923,  .suf 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  warring  Ottoman 
Empire. 

There  can  be  no  quibbling  that  the  Arme 
nians  endured  terrible  suffering,  but  one 
has  to  wonder  what  possible  good  such  a 
resolution  will  achieve  It  puts  great  strain 
on  a  longstanding  U.S  friendship  with 
Turkey,  a  country  that  has  been  one  of 
America  s  strongest  allies  in  NATO.  The  res 
olution  also  comes  at  a  time  when  Turkey 
has  been  seeking  help  from  the  United 
States  in  resolving;  its  Bulgarian  emigration 
controversy  and  pursuing  democratic  re- 
forms that  may  lead  to  membership  in  the 
European  Community. 

Turkey    has    been    fighting    its    past    for 
years  and.  this  far.  has  been  only  partially 
successful.  Must  it  now  accept  that  one  of 
its  strongest  allies- 
Meaning     the     United     States,     of 
course- 
blames    it    for    the    genocide    of    another 
people?  Such  sentiment  only  encourages  the 
adverse   feelings   toward   Turkey   that   sur- 
faced when  Turkey  asked  for  as.si.stance  in 
dealing  with  its  Bulgarian  emigration  crisis 
Still   reading  from   tlr^  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  October  10,  1989: 

Mr.  Dole's  odd  effort  notwithstanding, 
most  of  Turkey  s  political  problems  lie  with 
the  Europeans.  Part  of  the  problem  some 
Europeans  have  with  Turkey  seems  to  stem 
from  Its  location— Turkey  is  not  really  a 
part  of  Europe. 

That  is  what  the  editorial  says: 
Why,  they  wonder,  should  it  bplong 
to  the  EC?  Another  anti-Turkish  hook 
IS  the  Islamic  faith  of  the  majority  of 
the  Turkish  people:  Turkey,  we  are 
told,  is  not  a  Christian  nation;  its 
people  simply  won't  fit  in  with  the 
Western  European  Judeo-Christian 
tradition.  It  is  when  these  rationaliza- 
tions fall  on  deaf  ears  that  the  old 
standby  of  retribution  for  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
comes  to  the  fore. 

No  one  has  to  accept  the  sins  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  reject  that  argu- 
ment. Turkey,  in  any  event,  is  long 
past  it.  The  country  has  in  recent 
years  accepted  more  than  500,000  refu- 
gees from  at  least  four  bordering  na- 
tions. 

Kurds,  suffering  whf.t  many  people  con- 
sider to  be  a  current  extermination  cam 
paign  at  the  hands  of  Syria.  Iran,  and  Iraq 
have  inundated  eastern  Turkey.  Now  it  is 
their  fellow  Turks  arriving  as  refugees  from 
Bulgaria. 

The  Turkish  refugee  tragedy  and  the  on 
going  crisis  cannot  be  ignored  and  shuttled 
off  to  that  notorious  dustbin  of  history  that 
has  become  so  convenient  recently.  Surely. 
tht  past  suffering  of  any  people  at  any  time 
cannot  be  simply  filed  away  and  forgotten 
But  what  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
had  done  in  supporting  the  strongly  worded 
Armenian  resoltuion  achieves  no  useful  end. 
it  merely  produces  more  controversy  and 
embittered  memories. 

Congress  has  enough  difficulty  dealing 
with  the  realities  of  the  world  as  it  current 
ly  exists.  Bulgaria's  government  has  been 
behaving  beyond  the  pale  for  months,  and 
the  U.S.  does  its  values  no  credit  by  ignoring 
that  while  casting  its  votes  into  the  past 


Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  keeping 
with  an  old  proverb:  "He  who  does  not 
express  his  problems  will  not  find  a  so- 
lution. "  I  feel  compelled  to  speak. 
However,  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks  about  this  unfortunate 
commemorative  resolution  to  head  the 
admonition  of  another  proverb  which 
says  Open  your  mouth  only  for  good 
news,'  an  admonition  against  nay 
saying. 

So  in  that  .spirit.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  today  about  Turkey  and 
its  people,  about  the  founding  of  the 
republic,  which  is  our  valued  ally,  and 
about  some  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  that  republic. 

I  also  intend  to  speak  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  about  what  this 
means  to  Turkey,  and  what  it  means 
to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  few- 
Americans  genuinely  understand  that 
Turkey  is  a  virbrant.  modern  nation 
that  has  incorporated  Western  Values 
and  melded  them  into  her  own  fasci- 
nating culture,  rooted  in  Central  Asia 
and  in  the  Islamic  world.  Because  of 
this.  Turkey  is  not  only  in  a  position 
to  encourage  and  to  promote  those 
Western  values  which  she  has  adopted 
and  which  are  symbolized  by  her  way 
of  life  and  her  commitment  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  European  Common 
Market  and  NATO,  but  she  also  stands 
as  a  unique  model  for  the  Middle  East 
and  other  part  of  the  Muslim  world. 

With  firm  national  purpose  and  a 
growing  economy  now  operating  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  free 
market,  there  is  great  hope  that  the 
recent  economic  expansion  will  contin- 
ue I  believe  that  Turkey  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  success  stories  of  the 
early  21st  century,  just  as  she  has 
come  so  far  since  the  founding  of  the 
republic  early  in  this  century. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  will  at- 
tempt to  emphasize  as  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Especially  since  we  in  the  Senate 
and  many  other  Americans  tend  to 
'hink  about  Turkey  as  a  military  ally 
and  know  littk  perhaps  beyond  that, 
we  should  ponder  for  a  moment  how- 
different  Turkeys  experience  is  from 
that  of  East  Europe  or  Latin  America. 
On  three  occasions  since  World  War 
II.  most  recently  in  1980,  the  Turkish 
army  at  the  highest  levels  of  command 
found  itself  constrained  to  take  the 
reins  of  the  government  and  then  to 
return  authority  to  civilians. 

It  should  remind  us  of  Lucius  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus  who  was  a  great 
Roman  general  and  statesman  in  458 
B.C. 

Cincinnatus  was  sent  for  by  the 
Roman  Senate.  He  was  a  patriotic  man 
of  wealth,  and  he  is  a  part  of  the  great 
legend  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Rome 
was  beset  by  the  forces  of  the  Ae- 
quians  when  the  Senate  sent  messages 
to  Cincinnatus  and  asked  him  to  take 
over  the  country  and  be  its  dictator 


and  rid  it  of  the  forces  that  were  at- 
tacking it.  So  he  left  his  plow,  orga- 
nized the  military  forces,  surrounded 
the  Aequians  and  defeated  them,  and 
he  then  went  back  to  Rome  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  victory. 

After  16  days  he  gave  up  the  dicta- 
torship and  went  back  to  the  plow  in 
his  fields. 

Nineteen  years  later,  in  439  B.C..  he 
was  asked  again  to  come  to  Rome  and 
be  the  dictator.  He  was  80  years  old  or 
thereabouts,  but  he  went  and  he  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Spurius  Melius, 
and  then  again  gave  up  the  dictator- 
ship and  went  back  to  his  farm. 

So  it  was.  we  may  say.  that  in  the 
spirit  of  Cincinnatus,  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary three  times  took  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  government  and  the  coun- 
try of  Turkey,  and  after  restoring  sta- 
bility and  order,  gave  the  government 
back  over  to  civilian  control,  a  kind  of 
rare  thing  these  days,  perhaps  as  rare 
as  was  the  example  set  by  Cincinnatus 
in  458  B.C.  and  again  in  439  B.C. 

The  Turkish  military  did  so  consist- 
ently, and  this  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of 
their  dedication  to  democracy  and 
proof  of  their  high  regard  for  the  ten- 
ents  of  Ataturk  which  he  himself  de- 
scribed as  republicanism,  populism, 
etatism.  secularism  and  nationalism. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  EYRD.  I  believe  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  shows  that  Turkish  soci- 
ety really  does  wish  to  be  the  western- 
oriented  friend  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  which  Ataturk  envisioned 
and  which  his  country  has  indeed 
become. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  remember  read- 
ing about  the  famous  battle  at  Gallip- 
oli  in  World  War  I,  where  Turkish  sol- 
diers fought  the  Allied  Forces  to  a 
standstill.  They  do  not  lack  for  brav- 
ery. Mr.  President,  they  have  got  it. 
They  are  not  lacking  in  courage.  It  is 
inherent.  Some  of  us  may  have  seen  a 
cinema  film  made  a  few  years  ago 
about  that  campaign,  as  horrible  as 
any  in  the  First  World  War  for  its  loss 
of  life  on  all  sides.  Few  of  us  know, 
however,  that  Ataturk  was  the  Otto- 
man general  who  commanded  that 
campaign,  one  of  the  few  successes  of 
the  Ottoman  armies  in  World  War  I. 

That  very  same  man.  who  emerged 
from  a  military  staff  college  educa- 
tion, led  the  forces  which  overthrew 
the  old  Empire  and  paved  the  way  for 
a  modern,  secular,  pro-western  democ- 
racy in  Turkey.  The  present  day  Turk- 
ish Army,  which  seems  to  be  the  insti- 
tution in  Turkey  which  seems  most  fa- 
miliar to  many  Americans,  remains 
firmly  in  that  democratic  tradition. 

The  struggle  to  establish  democracy 
in  Turkey  provides  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  national  will  and  useful 
lesson  for  all  of  us  in  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  decide  how  the  world  will 
look  after  the  upheavals  we  are  cur- 
rently witnessing  in  so  many  places. 


Perhaps  there  is  even  more  of  us  to 
learn  from  Turkey  than  simply  study- 
ing her  example.  The  Turks  have  had 
a  long  involvement  with  those  coun- 
tries which  are  now  in  upheaval.  For 
more  than  seven  centuries  the  Turks 
have  fought  some  of  them,  ruled  many 
of  them,  and  been  defeated  by  yet 
others  of  them. 

Today's  Turkey  sits  in  the  middle  of 
upheaval— she  borders  Eastern 
Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Iran,  and  Iraq— 
and  all  around  her  is  turmoil.  That 
alone  should  tell  us  how  ill-timed  this 
resolution  is,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
much  more  important  lesson  to  be 
learned.  Since  we  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  comes  next  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia,  including  Turkish- 
speaking  Russians,  perhaps  we  can 
also  learn  the  Turkish  experience 
more  than  just  what  it  means  to  build 
democracy  in  that  kind  of  environ- 
ment under  such  circumstances,  sur- 
rounded by  countries  in  such  great 
turmoil,  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  soil 
where  it  has  never  survived  before. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  casting 
opprobrium  on  a  friend  and  all  in  an 
ill-considered  way,  we  should  be  look- 
ing to  that  friend  and  ally  for  help 
and  advice.  We  should  talk  with  that 
friend  whose  people  have  been  dealing 
with  Europe,  yes.  and  with  Russia 
since  before  the  Europeans  even  dis- 
covered the  continent  on  which  we 
live.  Perhaps  the  Turks  will  have  some 
sage  advice,  based  on  their  700  years 
of  foreign  policy  experience,  about 
what  might  be  coming  in  Europe  and 
in  central  Asia,  an  area  where  they 
may  again  be  a  principal  actor. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  about  what  the  Turks  have 
learned  from  us— democracy  and  the 
way  to  a  free-market  economy— and 
about  what  we  can  learn  from  them— 
history,  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
struggling  to  open  a  new  chapter  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

I  believe  it  will  also  be  evident.  Mr. 
President,  how  little  most  of  us  know 
of  this  place  called  Tut  key.  Few  Sena- 
tors go  to  Turkey  often.  Perhaps  none 
of  us  do.  I  first  visited  Turkey  in  1955, 
35  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
was  on  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Far 
East,  chaired  by  Mr.  Zablocki.  And  on 
that  occasion  we  went  around  the 
world  in  an  old  Constellation,  a  four- 
engine  propeller  craft. 

We  were  gone,  I  do  not  recall  wheth- 
er it  was  68  days  or  72  days,  but  it  was 
thereabouts.  We  left  in  early  to  mid- 
October  and  came  back  in  December. 

And  on  that  trip  was  Mrs.  Margue- 
rite Stitt  Church  and  Ross  Adair, 
John  Jarman,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  Dr. 
Judd,  and  myself,  a  delegation  of 
seven.  And  we  visited  France,  Italy. 
Turkey.  Lebanon.  Syria.  Jordan. 
Israel.  Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran,  Thailand, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Sumatra,  Indo- 


nesia, Malaysia,  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan;  we 
came  back  by  Hawaii.  That  was  before 
Hawaii  became  a  State  of  the  United 
States.  And  back  to  Washington. 

It  was  my  first  trip  abroad.  We  were 
in  Afghanistan;  also.  Pakistan  and 
India.  But  I  remember  on  that  trip,  as 
I  have  been  on  subsequent  trips  to 
Turkey— yes,  we  were  in  Greece.  I  may 
not  have  missed  any  country  when  I 
traveled,  that  was  in  our  itinerary. 

But  I  marveled  at  the  Turks.  We 
went  out  and  watched  some  of  their 
soldiers:  tough,  with  great  esprit  de 
corps. 

I  forget  what  they  were  paid,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  something  like  18 
cents  a  day.  I  would  have  to  review  my 
notes  to  be  sure. 

But  it  was  a  mere  pittance  of  a  pit- 
tance. And.  yet.  they  were  dependable, 
courageous  fighting  people. 

So  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal 
about  that  place  called  Turkey,  one  of 
our  best  allies.  It  should  also  be  clear 
how  little  we.  in  what  we  proudly  call 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body, 
how  little  we  have  deliberated  about 
this  resolution.  And  it  is  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body.  I  hope  to 
publish  before  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1990  is  gone,  the  second  volume  of 
■The  Senate  1789-1989.  " 

This  will  be  a  topical  history,  the 
first  volume  having  been  a  chronologi- 
cal history.  It  will  be  a  topical  history. 
There,  we  will  study  about  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  about  the  vestigal 
roots  of  those  rules  being  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  English  Parliament,  even 
the  Congress  under  the  Confederation 
and  the  rules  of  the  First  Congress. 

We  will  talk  about  the  committee 
system.  There  will  be  three  chapters 
on  the  committee  system.  There  will 
be  four  chapters  on  the  filibuster.  Fili- 
buster, the  bane  of  majority  leaders, 
but  without  which  this  Senate  would 
not  be  the  Senate,  a  remarkable  insti- 
tution. 

Gladstone,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
of  England  four  times,  the  greatest 
statesman  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
1837  to  the  year  1901,  64  years.  Some- 
day, I  will  talk  a  little  about  English 
history.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  me,  the  history  of  England. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  English  mon- 
archs,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy,  when  there  were  provinces, 
Anglo-Saxon  provinces,  the  heptar- 
chies of  Sussex  and  Essex  and  Kent 
and  Wessex  and  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia  and  Northumbria;  go  back  to 
the  kingship  of  Cerdic,  519-534,  almost 
1,500  years  ago,  almost  80  monarchs 
ago.  But  that  can  wait  for  another 
time. 

But  Gladstone  referred  to  the 
Senate  as  'that  remarkable  body."  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  inventions 
of  modem  politics;  "that  remarkable 
body." 


And  so  it  is  a  great  deliberative  body. 
As  I  say,  there  will  be  four  chapters  on 
the  filibuster,  and  this  is  a  very  mild 
kind  of  filibuster  that  I  may  be  carry- 
ing on  here. 

And  there  will  be  two  chapters  on 
impeachment.  I  had  to  await  the  wrap- 
ping up  of  my  work  on  impeachment 
until  the  Senate  completed  its  two 
trials  of  last  October  and  November 
when,  within  a  period  of  15  days,  it 
convicted  and  ordered  removed  from 
office,  and  they  were  removed  from 
office,  two  Federal  judges. 

So  I  had  to  await  final  chapter,  the 
final  action  and  removal  of  those  two 
judges  before  completing  my  work  on 
the  two  chapters  on  impeachment. 

And  then  there  will  be  three  chap- 
ters on  the  meeting  places  of  the 
Senate;  a  chapter  on  the  press  galler- 
ies; a  chapter  on  the  Capitol  Police, 
and  a  chapter  on  Richard  Russell,  who 
was  a  Member  of  this  Senate  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  31  years  ago;  a 
chapter  on  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  before  I  came 
here  but  who  on  March  the  3d  or  4th, 
I  have  to  recall,  1805.  made  his  last 
speech  to  this  body.  He  presided  over 
this  body  for  4  years,  and  although  he 
had  been  indicted  in  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  murder 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  had  come 
back  to  the  Senate  to  preside  over  this 
body  when  it  met  in  other  precincts  of 
this  Capitol. 

He  had  presided  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  happened.  He  had  shot  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  delivering  a  fatal 
wound  at  Weehawken,  NJ.  And  then 
after  visiting  his  daughter.  Burr's 
daughter.  Theodosia.  he  had  come 
back  to  Washington  to  preside  over 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Samuel 
Chase.  He  presided  with  such  skill  and 
dignity  and  fairness  that  even  his  en- 
emies commended  him.  As  he  made 
that  last  speech,  he  said.  "This  House 
is  a  sanctuary,  a  citadel  of  law.  of 
order,  and  of  liberty.  And  it's  here, 
here  in  this  exalted  refuge,  here,  if 
anywhere,  will  resistance  be  made  to 
the  storms  of  political  frenzy  and  the 
silent  march  of  corruption.  And  if  the 
Constitution  be  destined  ever  to  perish 
at  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  dema- 
gog or  the  usurper  which  God  averts, 
its  expiring  agonies  will  be  witnessed 
on  this  floor." 

Many  times  have  I  thought  of  what 
Burr  said.  "If  the  Constitution  be  des- 
tined ever  to  perish,  its  expiring  ag- 
onies will  be  witnessed  on  this  floor." 
For  this  is  truly  a  deliberative  body, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  since  the  first  day  that  I  walked 
into  this  Chamber.  I  am  still  learning. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that  I 
recommended  that  there  be  a  nonde- 
batable  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  and  resolutions;  that 
it  be  perhaps  a  debate  of  motion  sub- 
ject to  1  hour  or  2  hours'  debate.  I  was 
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majority  leader  then.  I  said  that  those 
who  wish  to  debate  a  matter  can  have 
ample  time  after  the  matter  is  before 
the  Senate  to  debate  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  debate,  cer- 
tainly unlimited  debate,  on  a  motion 
to  proceed  because  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  bill  or  resolution  have  many 
opportunities:  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  Senators  who  oppose  a  bill 
or  resolution  to  debate,  or,  yes.  even 
filibuster  a  bill  or  resolution.  They  can 
filibuster  it  when  it  is  before  the 
Senate.  They  can  filibuster  it  three 
times:  When  the  motion  is  made  to 
insist  upon  the  Senate's  amendments, 
to  ask  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate.  Three  opportunities  as 
a  divisible  motion,  three  opportunities 
to  filibuster  right  there,  and  then 
when  the  message  comes  back  from 
the  House  in  whatever  form.  or.  if  it  is 
a  conference  report,  the  opportunity  is 
there  again  to  filibuster.  So  why  fili- 
buster a  motion  to  proceed? 

As  I  say.  I  was  looking  through  the 
eyes  of  the  majority  leader.  But  I  have 
been  minority  leader  as  well,  and  I 
have  been  a  Senator  without  the  port 
folio  of  leadership.  So  I  see  che  Senate 
through  many  different  eyes.  I  stand 
here  today  and  confess  my  erring 
ways,  confess  to  the  sin  of  having  been 
indistinct,  confess  to  the  faulty  judg- 
ment of  which  all  men  are  at  times  ca 
pabte. 

I  would  not  support  a  change  in  the 
rules  that  provide  for  a  nondebatable 
motion  to  proceed.  One  can  already  be 
had  in  todays  rules  if  one  can  make 
the  motion  after  morning  business  is 
completed  or  after  the  first  hour  has 
run  its  course  in  a  new  legislative  day 
and  before  the  second  hour.  But 
except  for  that  and  in  those  instances 
in  which  we  have  perhaps  again  failed 
in  our  judgment  and  provided  for  ex- 
pedited action  in  certain  areas  and  cir 
cumstance.  I  would  not  want  to  give 
my  support  to  a  nondebatable  motion 
to  proceed  because  I  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  having  debate  itself. 
lengthy  debate,  on  the  motion  to  pro 
ceed.  That  is  where  we  are  today. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  opposing 
forces  will  be  able  to  invoke  cloture. 
They  may  je  able  to  do  it.  They  may 
not.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  probably  will  be  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  that  will  support  clo- 
ture. 

And  then,  if  that  is  the  case  and  we 
get  the  resolution  before  us,  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  legislative  matter  that 
makes  the  blood  boil,  that  excites  the 
flow  of  adrenalin,  not  the  kind  of 
measure  that  would  invite  numerous 
amendments  from  all  quarters  of 
these  four  walls.  It  is  the  kind  of  meas- 
ure which,  if  cloture  is  finally  invoked, 
probably  will  not  be  subjected  to  many 
amendments  certainly. 

And  so  our  only  hope  to  defeat  this 
resolution  is  to  prevent  its  ever  coming 


up,  prevent  its  ever  being  called  up. 
And  to  do  that  under  the  Senate  rules 
will  require  that  the  supporters  of  clo- 
ture muster  60  stalwart  Senators.  But 
therein  lies  a  tale. 

The  fact  that  this  resolution  is  not 
the  kind  of  measure  which  would  be 
considered  an  earthshaking  measure 
in  this  body  belies  its  true  significance 
and  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  cloture  not  be  invoked  on  it.  So  it 
bears  the  guise  of  an  innocent  com- 
memorative. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  is  a  large  and 
diverse  country  whose  population  is  98 
percent  Moslem.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  that  Turkish  population 
has  a  secular  political  orientation— 
that  IS  remarkable,  a  secular  political 
orientation— and  a  population  that  is 
98  percent  Moslem  resolutely  commit- 
ted to  a  secular  democracy  and  reso- 
lutely committed  to  being  part  of  our 
Western  world  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  mutual  respect. 

And  there  are  radical,  fundamental- 
ist forces  in  Turkey  that  would  like  to 
.see  it  turned  the  other  way.  that 
would  like  to  see  it  turn  its  back  upon 
the  West,  and  would  like  to  see  this 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
would  become  an  arrow  in  their  arse- 
nal, their  goal  of  turning  Turkey  away 
from  a  pro- Western  orientation. 

But  the  great  majority  of  that  Turk- 
ish population  does  not  want  to  turn 
the  other  way.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  provoked  to  turn 
the  other  way.  The  fact  that  they  are 
resolutely  committed  to  a  secular  de- 
mocracy and  oriented  toward  the  West 
is  no  accident.  It  did  not  come  about 
simply  by  coincidence.  When  Ataturk 
founded  the  Turkish  Republic  in  1923. 
there  was  no  single  example  in  the 
world  to  sugge.st  that  the  adventure  on 
which  she  was  launched  might  suc- 
ceed, but  succeed  it  did. 

When  the  Turkish  Republic 
emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  after  World  War  I,  every- 
place its  borders  were  drawn  had  been 
crossed  recently  by  warring  armies. 
Even  the  basic  institutions  of  govern- 
ment had  collapsed  and  much  had  to 
begin  anew. 

The  early  years  were  spent  on  build- 
ing the  institutions  that  would  make 
for  a  new  country  and  a  new  view- 
point. Western  dress  was  adopted;  men 
gave  up  the  fez  and  women  gave  up 
the  veil.  The  Latin  alphabet  was  modi- 
fied slightly  and  it  replaced  Arabic 
script. 

In  the  villages  and  in  the  towns,  tra- 
ditional dress  was  replaced  by  Western 
suits,  to  go  along  with  those  Western 
hats  and  Western  caps.  And  the  alpha- 
bet reform  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
village  literacy  program  and  a  push 
for  universal  education. 

In  the  place  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment, which  had  been  headed  by 
the  Ottoman  sultan  and  which  had 
had  a  major  role  in  governing  society, 


came  the  separation  of  religion  and 
state.  That  achievement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  worth  a  careful  look.  When  we 
think  about  a  similar  attempt  in  Iran, 
which  began  about  the  same  time  but 
finally  ended  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shah;  or  when  we  think  about 
other  countries  in  the  troubled  Middle 
East,  based  on  those  principles  of  sep- 
aration of  state  and  religion.  Turkey 
has  created  a  society  which  does, 
indeed,  reconcile  many  values  which 
would  seem  to  appear  to  be  contradic- 
tory and  which  have  proved  to  be  con- 
tradictory in  many  societies.  Turkey 
has  achieved  a  success  which  so  far 
has  eluded  some  other  countries. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  belief 
that  a  Moslem  country  could  not  pre- 
serve its  religious  and  cultural  identity 
while  at  the  same  time  striving  for  de- 
mocracy and  a  free  market  economy. 
The  case  of  Turkey  suggests  other- 
wise. That  does  not  mean  the  path  in 
Turkey  has  been  easy  or  that  it  has 
been  clear,  free  of  stones  and  steep 
places. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  their  people 
confronted:  nor  should  we  neglect  to 
remember  the  failures  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  Islamic  world,  where 
religious  reaction  and  fanaticism  have 
regained  control.  Turkey  has  shown 
what  can  be  achieved.  Turkey  is  an  en- 
couraging example  for  other  countries 
in  the  region  to  seek  their  own  demo- 
cratic framework. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  explanation  is  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Turks.  It  may 
have  to  do  with  the  human  material 
and  cultural  traditions  which  Ataturk 
had  to  work  with  when  he  set  about 
rebuilding  a  state  for  the  Turks  on  the 
ashes  of  the  defeated  and  dismem- 
bered Ottoman  Empire.  It  may  not  be 
very  obvious  to  us.  immediately,  but 
Ataturk's  was  a  piercing  analysis  of 
what  had  come  before  and  where  the 
world  was  going. 

Ataturk  obviously  saw  clearly  the 
implications  of  the  collapse  of  the 
world  order  of  old  ancient  Empires. 
The  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  Russian  Empire,  had 
each  fallen  to  war  or  revolution.  Ata- 
turk also  must  have  understood  very 
well  the  goals  of  the  British  and  the 
French  victors  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ataturk  rejected  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate  unless  the  United 
States  agreed  to  be  the  mandatory 
power,  and  led  a  successful  war  of  in- 
dependence to  assure  that  Turkey 
would  not  be  colonized  by  Britatin  or 
France,  as  happened  in  the  rest  of  the 
region. 

It  is  not  so  much  an  irony  of  history, 
Mr.  President,  as  a  lesson  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  countries  in  great 
upheaval  today,  the  countries  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  are  exactly  those  countries 
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that  were  parts  of  the  great  Empires 
which  met  their  end  in  World  War  I. 

Compare  the  history  of  Turkey  since 
1923  with  that  of  Germany  or  Poland, 
or  Russia,  or  Hungary.  How  remark- 
able, indeed,  was  that  vision  of  Ata- 
turk's, Mr.  President. 

As  I  said,  part  of  that  success  must 
have  depended  on  the  Turks  them- 
selves. Although  they  were  Muslims, 
and  ruled  most  of  the  Arab  World 
until  the  end  of  World  War  I,  they 
had  an  identity  which  was  tied  to  the 
West  as  well.  They  wanted  to  be  tied 
to  the  West. 

Their  origins  were  as  nomads  in  the 
Central  Asian  steppes,  speaking  the 
languages  of  those  areas.  They  came 
into  the  Islamic  world  as  soldiers,  and, 
in  time,  established  their  own  dynas- 
ties, and  by  the  late  1300's  had  not 
only  conquered  much  of  the  East,  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  southeastern 
Europe. 

In  1453.  Constantinople,  which  the 
Turks  now  call  Istanbul,  was  con- 
quered by  them  as  well,  and  they 
became  the  successors  to  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Constantinople  was  the  old  cross- 
roads of  the  world,  where  Asia  met 
Europe  and  where  the  travelers  from 
Afghanistan.  Samarkand,  and  other 
faraway  places  brought  their  laces, 
their  jewels,  their  fragrant  ointments 
to  the  West.  There  it  sat  astride  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Bosporus  is  that  strait  that  separates 
Europe  from  Asia  and  connects  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  with  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Dardanelles  constitute  that  strait 
that  separate  India  and  Asia  from 
Europe  and  connects  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara with  the  Aegean  Sea.  Constanti- 
nople—toda\'  Istanbul. 

The  Turks  continued  to  expand  into 
Europe,  ruling  Romania,  Hungary, 
reaching  as  far  as  Vienna,  which  they 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  con- 
quering in  1683. 

This  brief  historical  discourse  in 
which  I  have  encapsulated  the  wars  of 
centuries  into  just  a  few  words  is 
simply  meant  to  point  out  that  the 
Turks  have  been  tied  to  the  West  in 
many  ways,  many  ways,  for  centuries. 
But  in  Europe  they  were  seen  for  very 
long  as  the  dreaded  infidel,  the  enemy, 
the  threatening. 

This  observation  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  as  we  consider  today  how  we  our- 
selves view  them.  We  too  have  our 
prejudices  and  our  cultural  predilec- 
tions which  are  often  hard  to  break. 
We.  in  this  Senate  are,  many  of  us, 
fully  aware  of  how  hard  it  can  be  to 
break  through  old  beliefs  and  create  a 
changed  order  in  society,  let  alone  a 
new  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  or  other 
Senators,  for  remarks;  that  I  retain 
my  right  to  the  floor  following  the 
conclusion  of  their  remarks;  that  my 


speech  not  show  an  interruption  in 
the  Record  nor  be  considered  a  second 
speech  on  this  subject  when  I  resume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Senator  from  West  'Virgin- 
ia^ in  what  I  think  is  a  very  important 
stand  that  he  is  taking.  I  believe  that 
he  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  analysis 
of  the  resolution,  which  is  now  called 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  because  I 
believe  that  if  this  resolution  is  passed 
in  its  present  form  we  will  harm  the 
United  States-Turkish  relations.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  weaken  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO  in  a  period  of  time 
when  we  certainly  do  not  need  to  be 
causing  problems  in  that  area  of  the 
world  and  in  that  area  of  our  alliance, 
and  I  also  believe  that  we  will  under- 
mine our  military  capabilities  in  an 
area  of  the  globe  that  is  very  impor- 
tant, vital  indeed,  to  our  national  in- 
terest. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  the  Arme- 
nian community  to  commemorate  the 
Armenian  victims  of  the  period  from 
1915  to  1923.  I  am  very  sensitive  to 
that.  I  am  also  sensitive  to  the  tragic, 
bloodstained  pages  in  the  lengthy  and 
proud  history  of  the  Armenian  people. 
There  is  no  question  that  innocent  Ar- 
menian men.  women,  and  children  lost 
their  lives  in  Europe  some  70  years 
ago.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
recent  earthquake  in  Soviet  Armenia 
brought  death  and  terrible  suffering 
to  the  Armenian  and  other  peoples  in 
the  area,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
in  the  past  few  weeks  and  months,  as 
we  witnessed  with  great  sadness  on  tel- 
evision, innocent  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children  lost  their  lives  in 
the  southern  Republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  known  injustice  and 
suffering.  It  is  also  true  that  injustice 
and  suffering  have  not  been  unique  to 
the  Armenian  people.  All  continents  of 
our  planet  witnessed  injustices  inflict- 
ed by  one  group  of  people  upon  an- 
other. That  is  the  tragedy  of  history, 
whether  the  injustices  have  been 
caused  by  tribal  or  ethnic  or  religious 
or  economic  or  ideological  or  some 
other  set  of  reasons.  Many  of  these  in- 
justices involve  terrible  tragedies, 
bitter  memories,  and  deep  aches  that 
do  not  fade. 

I  believe  we  must  speak  out  when 
fundamental  human  rights  are  being 
violated,  and  I  believe  that  this  Senate 
does  that  frequently  with  effect.  But  I 
also  think  we  should  be  restrained  in 
looking  back  through  the  pages  of  his- 
tory to  specify  injustices  of  past  gen- 
erations that  revive  bitter  memories 
and  deep  passions  in  a  way  that  can 
cause  new  problems  for  this  genera- 
tion. We  have  to  be  very  careful  here 
that  we  do  not  create  more  problems 
than  we  solve. 


I  do  not  see  any  problems  that  this 
resolution  is  going  to  solve,  but  I  see  a 
lot  of  problems  it  could  cause.  If  I 
thought  this  resolution  could  wipe  out 
the  tears  and  the  suffering  and  trage- 
dy of  the  Armenian  people  then  my 
perspective  on  it  would  be  different, 
but  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  in- 
flame a  situation  now  that  does  not 
need  inflaming  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  cause  additional  problems  if 
this  resolution  passes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  clear  that  passaige  of 
the  resolution  before  us  will  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey 
that  we  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

The  question  of  characterizing 
events  that  took  place  some  70  years 
ago  as  genocide  may  at  first  glance 
seem  rather  remote  and  academic  to 
us,  and  it  did  to  me  when  I  first  saw 
the  resolution.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt 
this  issue  has  immediate  emotional 
relevance  to  both  the  Armenian  and 
the  Turkish  people.  The  current 
bloodshed  in  the  southern  Soviet  Re- 
publics provides  tragic  evidence  of  the 
current  relevance  of  this  sort  of  his- 
torical enmity. 

I  believe  that  emotionally  charged 
questions  about  complex  historical 
events  are  better  left  to  qualified 
scholars  than  addressed  by  us  in  well- 
intentioned  but  counterproductive  leg- 
islative action. 

I  believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212  falls  short  because  in  using 
the  term  'genocide  "  it  appears  to  en- 
dorse a  highly  controversial  view,  un- 
acceptable to  Turkey,  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  more 
than  a  half  century  ago. 

How  many  scholars  do  we  have  here 
on  that  period  of  history?  How  many 
of  the  people  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion could  get  up  and  without  notes 
give  us  an  historical  recitation  of  this 
period?  How  many  could  go  back  and 
say  with  any  kind  of  certainty  what 
really  happened  then  and  who  was  to 
blame? 

I  am  afraid  we  are  now  debating  a 
resolution  and  pretending  we  are  his- 
torians when  our  real  role  is  to  try  to 
protect  the  future  by  learning  from 
the  past.  I  think  we  ought  to  learn 
from  the  past  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  great  sympathy  for  those  who 
suffered  in  the  past,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  I  do  not 
think  we  should  create  present-day 
problems  and  perhaps  cause  a  great 
deal  more  suffering  in  order  to  com- 
ment on  something,  as  tragic  as  it  was. 
that  happened  70  years  ago,  of  which 
we  are  not  historical  scholars. 

The  Republic  of  Turkey  today 
makes  an  important  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and 
is  a  key  country  for  support  of  United 
States  strategic  interests  in  Europe, 
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Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has 
access  to  military  facilities  in  Turkey 
that  play  a  major  role  in  common  de- 
fense, and  not  simply  against  the 
Soviet  threat  which  is  now  altering 
before  our  very  eyes,  but  also  in  the 
key  position  that  relates  to  the  Middle 
East  where  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  very  important  interests  for 
years  to  come.  These  facilities  in 
Turkey  include  air  bases  for  deploy- 
ment of  United  States  forces,  logistic 
depots,  and  vital  intelligence  collection 
facilities. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  we  can  moni- 
tor arms  control  agreements  in  this 
modem  period  of  time  on  conventional 
or  strategic  forces  without  having 
friends  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they 
simply  have  not  been  involved  in  intel- 
ligence and  have  not  been  involved  in 
national  security  matters  in  very  much 
detail. 

I  believe  we  must  avoid  unnecessary 
harm  to  our  relationship  with  Turkey, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  threat 
to  our  strategic  interests  in  that  region 
of  the  world  is  in  flux  and  probably 
will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

I,  therefore,  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  taking 
this  position.  It  is  not  one  that  is  going 
to  be  popular  with  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  focusing  on  this 
issue  because  not  many  people  are  fo- 
cusing on  this  issue,  and  perhaps  they 
should  be.  It  is  not  one  that  is  going  to 
gain  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
many  votes  in  his  home  State,  prob- 
ably none.  But  it  is  an  important 
matter  for  the  security  of  our  country. 

Too  often  there  are  no  Senators  who 
take  enough  time  and  who  are  willing 
to  put  in  the  effort  to  study  a  matter 
like  this  to  understand  the  sensitivity, 
to  understand  the  impact  that  a  reso- 
lution like  this  can  have  on  very  im- 
portant American  relationships  that 
indeed  could  involve  our  own  security 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  watched  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  because  I  have  been 
with  him  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  I 
have  been  with  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  been  with 
him  when  he  was  majority  leader,  and 
I  have  been  with  him  on  trips  to 
NATO.  He  has  studied  this  situation 
and  I  will  venture  that  he  knows  more 
about  this  matter  right  now  than 
anyone  else  in  this  Congress,  because 
he  has  that  kind  of  diligence  when  he 
goes  into  a  problem. 

I  know  he  has  been  to  Greece  and  he 
has  been  to  Turkey  and  he  has  paid  a 
^eat  deal  of  attention  to  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  and  I  know  he  also 
recognizes  the  intelligence  aspect  in 
our  relationship.  I  know  that  he  is 
very  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  monitor  a  geographic  lo- 
cation and  also  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween being  able  to  successfully  moni- 
tor activities  in  that  part  of  the  world 


and  whether  we  can  afford  to  enter 
into  arms  control  agreements  and  cut 
back  our  own  forces  pursuant  to  those 
agreements. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  leadership  role 
here. 

I  have  no  idea  where  the  votes  are.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  a 
successful  cloture  vote  on  Thursday'or 
on  the  second  vote,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
doing  the  Nation's  business,  that  he  is 
taking  care  of  the  Nation's  security.  I 
commend  him  for  that,  and  he  will 
have  my  support  as  long  as  this  debate 
lasts  because  he  is  right  in  our  nation- 
al security  perspective  and  right  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  America. 

Frankly,  although  some  may  not  rec- 
ognize it.  I  think  he  is  right  in  not 
bringing  this  historical  matter,  as 
tragic  as  it  was.  to  the  current  situa- 
tion in  a  way  that  could  be  tragic  in 
itself. 

So  I  think  from  all  of  those  points  of 
view  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
serving  this  body  well.  He  knows  the 
Senate  rules.  He  knows  the  security 
interests  of  our  country.  He  places  our 
security  interests  before  any  other 
consideration.  And  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn]  for  his  eloquent  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he 
considered  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
on  the  field  to  be  equal  to  40,000  men. 
I  consider  the  pre.sence  of  Senator  Sam 
NuNN  on  the  floor  on  this  question  to 
be  very  important  and  weighty  indeed. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mind  saying  again  and 
again,  that  when  it  comes  to  national 
security  matters,  defense  matters, 
military  matters,  there  is  none  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  a  peer,  the  equal  to 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia.  And 
there  are  some  very  highly  qualified 
experts  indeed  on  this  floor  when  the 
Chamber  is  full  qualified  to  speak  on 
military  matters. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  is  superior,  in  my 
judgment,  to  any  other  Senator  in  the 
field  of  military  security.  And  that  is 
because  he  has  applied  himself  to  his 
job.  One  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  favor- 
ite passages  from  the  Scripture  was: 
"Seeth  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness? He  shall  stand  before  kings.  " 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  is  diligent  in  his 
business  and  that  is  why  we  all  respect 
him  and  have  faith  in  what  he  says.  I 
have  had.  perhaps,  in  some  ways  the 
unequaled  opportunity  to  sit  on  this 
floor  and  see  two  great  Senators  from 
Georgia,  one  right  after  the  other, 
almost,  as  it  were,  who  were  great 
leaders  in  this  Senate,  who  were  great 
leaders  in  the  area  of  armed  services. 

When  I  came  here  31  years  ago,  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell  was  the  man  who 


sat  right  at  this  desk  and  who,  when 
he  spoke,  attracted  the  ears,  the 
minds,  and  the  faith  of  other  Senators 
about  him.  He  spoke  on  military  mat- 
ters as  the  calm,  coolheaded,  level- 
headed sage  of  the  Senate,  and  people 
listened. 

He  was  the  chairman,  as  I  say,  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  later  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  later  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  died  on 
January  21,  1971.  I  admired  Senator 
Russell,  and  it  was  I  vvho  offered  the 
resolution  to  name  the  old  Senate 
office  building  the  Rich  aid  Brevard 
Russell  Building. 

I  predict  that  here  is  a  man  who  is 
certainly  equal,  and  equals  today,  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  us,  the  great 
mind  of  Richard  B.  Russell  when  it 
comes  to  military  matters. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  Sen- 
ator Nunn.  This  resolution  before  the 
Senate  does  not  matter  one  whit  to  me 
insofar  as  votes  are  concerned.  I  have 
no  sizable  Turkish  constituency.  And 
as  I  said  on  yesterday,  if  there  are  a 
dozen  Turkish  Americans  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  do  not  know  the  name  of  one 
of  them. 

So,  as  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  I 
will  probably  lose  on  this  one.  But 
that  is  not  the  point:  We  are  Senators. 
We  are  supposed  to  give  our  best  judg- 
ment and  exercise  our  best  judgment, 
and  certainly  in  matters  that  affect 
our  national  interest. 

I  talked  to  a  good  many  Senators 
about  this  resolution.  Some  have  said, 
"Well,  I  have  an  Armenian  constituen- 
cy in  my  State.  They  are  small  but 
they  are  active  politically,  and  I  prom- 
ised them  I  would  be  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  be  for  cloture.  "  I  can  under- 
stand that. 

I  am  in  a  difficult  position.  If  any 
Armenians  who  may  have  listened  to 
what  I  have  said  may  be  constrained 
to  feel  that  I  am  anti-Armenian,  that 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  Armenians  in 
West  Virginia  or  not.  but  that  is  not 
the  point. 

I  admire  the  man  who  keeps  his 
word,  but  I  admire  even  more  greatly 
the  man  who  commits  his  word  and 
then  who  finds  out  that  he  is  wrong,  if 
he  finds  out  he  is  wrong,  and  in  the 
face  of  additional  facts  that  constrain 
him  to  believe  other  than  he  believed 
when  he  made  the  conmiitment,  I 
admire  the  man  who  has  the  courage 
and  the  intellectual  honesty  to  say:  "I 
was  wrong,  and  I  cannot  keep  a  mis- 
taken commitment.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
just  cannot  keep  it.  I  only  saw  through 
a  glass  darkly,  as  did  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  I  made  that  commitment.  I  see 
things  otherwise  today."  Like  the 
worm  that  crawled  upon  the  clod  of 
dirt,  he  saw  the  world;  and  the  squirrel 
who  climbed  the  tree  saw  the  world; 
the  eagle  from  the  highest  mountain 


saw  the  world;  each  saw  a  different 
world. 

So  there  are  commitments  we  make 
at  times  that  we  will  keep  even  though 
we  felt  like  we  were  wrong  at  the  time. 
But  when  they  are  momentous  and 
can  be  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
the  scales  of  the  interests  of  these 
United  States,  then  I  say  it  is  time  to 
take  a  new  look  and  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  our  country. 

Politics  is  one  thing;  patriotism  is 
another.  So  I  thank  my  friend.  Sena- 
tor Nunn,  for  what  he  has  said.  He 
said  as  much  in  10  minutes  as  I  said  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Because  he  is  who 
he  is,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  one  who  speaks  care- 
fully, thoughtfully  and  who,  when  he 
speaks,  other  people  listen. 

So,  I  have  been  rather  desultory  and 
wandering  in  my  remarks,  but  my 
heart  is  there. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Byrd. 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  others.  While  the  issue 
being  debated  here  is  certainly  not  a 
burning  issue  for  most  Americans,  the 
events  of  1915-23  raised  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212  are  of  deep  emo- 
tional importance  to  many  people,  Ar- 
menians and  Turks  alike. 

Despite  the  emotions  that  are  in- 
volved in  this,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  we  have  to  do  is  step  back  and 
take  a  dispassionate  approach.  In 
doing  so,  any  kind  of  a  careful  dispas- 
sionate approach  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve, I  feel,  that  this  resolution  would 
be  ill-advised  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

First,  as  has  been  clearly  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  extraordinarily  important 
role  that  Turkey  plays  in  Western  de- 
fense. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
asked  me  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
last  year  looking  at  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO,  coming  to  understand  many 
of  the  issues  there.  You  cannot  come 
away  with  anything  but  the  very  deep 
impression  of  the  commitment  the 
Turks  have  made. 

Turkey  has  been  a  bulwark,  and  a 
very  important  one  for  us.  against 
Soviet  expansion  for  a  long,  long  time 
and  has  certainly  been  an  extraordi- 
narily staunch  friend  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  this  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey 
may  well  be  the  most  under\alued  re- 
lationship that  we  have  anywhere  in 
the  world  today.  I  think  passing  the 
resolution  in  front  of  us  would  only  do 
very  severe  harm  to  that  special,  im- 
portant and,  unhappily,  undervalued 
relationship. 

If  you  look  at  a  map,  Mr.  President. 
Turkey  lives  in  a  very,  very  unfriendly 
neighborhood.  If  you  look  at  what 
goes  on  around  Turkey,  surrounded  by 
Syria,   Iraq,   Iran,   the   Soviet   Union, 


Bulgaria,  in  addition  to  their  NATO 
ally  Greece  going  to  the  West.  If  you 
look  at  that  neighborhood  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Rogers' 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  very  tough  place 
to  survive. 

Turkey  has  done  so  with  a  force  for 
stability  that  has  been  very  important 
to  much  of  the  world.  Turkey  shares 
the  Islamic  faith  with  her  Arab  and 
Persian  neighbors  but  has  stood  at  the 
same  time  against  the  kind  of  funda- 
mentalist pressures  coming  out  of  that 
part  of  the  world  that  have  consumed 
the  passions  of  so  many  people  there. 
It  is  remarkable  to  me,  looking  at  that 
region,  what  a  stable  force  this  has 
been. 

I  might  add  also  that  one  only  has  to 
go  a  little  south  from  Turkey  down 
the  Mediterranean  coast  to  under- 
stand that  Turkey  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  our  security,  but  important  to 
the  security  of  Israel  as  well. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Nunn.  described  very  well  our  defense 
establishment  and  our  relationship 
with  the  Turkish  military,  which  is,  of 
course,  among  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant that  we  have.  They  have  the 
longest  border  of  any  NATO  country 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  They  defend  37  per- 
cent of  the  land  territory  of  NATO  in 
Europe  and  maintain  the  largest  army 
in  NATO  outside  the  United  States 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  they 
control  that  extraordinarily  Important 
strait,  which  is  the  choke  point  for 
Soviet  naval  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Of  course,  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  changing.  But,  good- 
ness knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
dowTi  the  line  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
continue  to  maintain  our  concern  for 
our  national  security  interests  and 
overall  stability  in  that  region. 

Given  the  importance  of  Turkey  to 
our  national  security  and  the  ongoing 
relationship  that  we  have  under  the 
defense  and  economic  agreement  with 
that  nation,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
increasingly  clear  that  we  should  not 
needlessly  antagonize  Turkey. 

Second,  beyond  the  military  rela- 
tionship, I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  all  for  this  body  to  get 
into  an  intense  historic  dispute.  The 
genocide  charge  is  a  hotly  contested 
one  and  I  think  immediately  the  as- 
sumption is:  "Something  happened: 
the  Turks  were  guilty;  the  Armenians 
were  the  ones  wronged  in  this  situa- 
tion." That  I  think,  has  been  the  con- 
ventional wisdom. 

In  preparing  for  this,  Mr.  President, 
however.  I  discovered,  to  my  surprise, 
that  there  is  a  very  significant  division 
and  a  great  deal  of  scholarship  about 
the  charges  of  genocide.  The  issues, 
given  this  division,  are  certainly  better 
left  to  historians  and  not  to  politicians 
and  governing  bodies  like  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


The  relevant  documents  in  the  Otto- 
man archives  are  being  made  accessi- 
ble to  researchers.  That  commitment 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  responded  to  calls  for  these 
documents  and  has  invested  signifi- 
cant resources  into  cataloging  4  cen- 
turies of  archives  relating  to  the  Ar- 
menians. All  documents  are  available 
for  review  by  scholars,  although  only 
documents  through  1895  have  so  far 
been  catalogued.  This  process  is  ongo- 
ing. I  think  the  Turkish  Government 
has  certainly  been  forthcoming  on  this 
front. 

Let  me  read  you  a  quote  from  Mr. 
Heath  W.  Lowry.  who  is  the  editor  and 
cofounder  of  the  Journal  of  Ottoman 
Studies,  executive  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Turkish  Studies,  an  educa- 
tional foundation  originally  endowed 
by  the  Turkish  Government  but  man- 
aged by  an  independent  board,  includ- 
ing prominent  American  scholars.  Mr. 
Lowry  wrote  the  following: 

What  did  happen  in  1915?  Four  years  ago, 
the  majority  of  American  academic  experts 
on  late  Ottoman  history  declared  their  op- 
position to  another  Armenian  genocide  reso- 
lution. Specifically,  those  69  scholars  wrote: 
•The  weight  of  evidence  so  far  uncovered 
points  in  the  direction  of  serious  inter-com- 
munal warfare  (perpetrated  by  Moslem  and 
Christian  irregular  forces),  complicated  by 
disease,  famine,  suffering  and  massacres." 
They  appealed  to  the  Turkish  political  au- 
thorities to  open  the  relevant  Ottoman  ar- 
chives, which  have  been  classified  since 
1914.  so  that  they  could  'identify  the  causes 
for  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  death 
or  removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  Eastern 
Anatolian  population.  Christian  and 
Moslem.  " 

Mr.  President,  here  are  69  distin- 
guished American  scholars  saying  let 
us  sit  back  and  look  at  what  truly  hap- 
pened in  this  situation.  I  am  not  about 
to  suggest  that  I  can  substitute  my 
judgment  for  that  of  a  number  of  very 
well  trained  historians. 

Third,  while  the  terrorism  which  has 
been  endemic  to  this  issue  for  the  last 
15  years  is  supported  by  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  Armenian  community, 
we  cannot  ignore  it.  It  is  one  reason 
why  the  resolution  is  so  very  sensitive 
a  matter  in  Turkey.  Seventy-three 
people,  many  of  them  Turkish  diplo- 
mats, have  been  killed  since  1973  in 
the  name  of  avenging  Armenian  dead; 
467  have  been  wounded  and  4  of  the 
killings.  Mr.  President,  were  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  is  further  evidence  that 
this  resolution  will  just  inflame  pas- 
sions more  in  an  area  where  we  should 
be  seeking  calm.  Armenians  and  Azaris 
of  Turkish  dissent  have  fought 
pitched  battles  in  the  Transcaucastis. 
Soviet  troops  have  been  mobilized  to 
intevene  as  these  age-old  ethnic  pas- 
sions boil  over  again. 

Let  us  not  throw  more  fuel  onto  that 
fire.  This  area  of  the  world  has  too 
much    hatred    now.    There    is    every 
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reason  for  the  United  States  to  avoid 
further  inflaming  these  passions.  Con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  would  run  exactly 
counter  to  this  goal.  The  U.S.  Senate 
should  not  become  a  vehicle  for  re 
opening  old  wounds  and  igniting  smol 
dering  hatreds. 

This  whole  approach  was  very  well 
outlined  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yesterday. 
While  this  resolution  cannot  change 
the  past,  it  may  well  bring  grave 
damage  to  our  relations  in  a  critical 
region  of  the  world.  All  of  us  clearly 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Ar 
menians  who  suffered  in  the  years 
1915  to  1923  but  this  resolution  is  not 
the  answer,  and  I  oppose  its  consider 
ation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue.  I  hope  the  Senate  does, 
in  all  of  its  wisdom,  discuss  this  i.ssue. 
But,  let  us  leave  it  at  that  and  not  fur- 
ther exacerbate  problems  that  already 
exist  in  a  difficult  region  of  the  globe. 
ajid  certainly  one.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows,  is 
not  going  to  become  easier  in  the 
future.  It  is  going  to  become  more  dif 
ficult,  more  explosive  and  more  unsta 
ble.  Let  us  not  contribute  to  that  with 
what  we  do  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth],  for  his  very  cogent,  lucid, 
well-thought-out  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  opinion  car- 
ries great  weight  in  the  area  of  which 
he  has  spoken,  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity and  military  affairs.  I  thank 
him  for  his  timely  observations. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  wishes 
to  have  the  floor.  If  he  does,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  it  for  ever  so  long  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine.  I  would  like  to 
speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  whatever  time  he  may  wish 
to  consume,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
resume  the  floor  when  the  distin 
guLshed  minority  leader  yields  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  thank  those 
who  participated  in  the  debate  yester- 
day. I  will  be  responding  to  the  69 
scholars'  argument  here  a  little  later. 
blow  that  out  of  the  water.  There  were 
not  69  scholars  on  the  genocide  period, 
only  about  4.  But  in  any  event,  we  will 
come  to  that  later. 


I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
joined  in  debate  to  support  my  resolu- 
tion. Senators  Pressler,  Levin, 
Wilson,  Simon,  and  Pell,  yesterday.  I 
expect  that  others  will  join  today's 
debate  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore.  Sena- 
tor Byrd.  As  usual,  he  spoke  his  mind 
with  clarity,  conviction,  and  effect.  As 
he  has  indicated,  we  do  disagree  on 
this  issue,  but  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  sincerity  and  for  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  opponent. 

I  would  make  one  observation.  So  far 
at  least,  it  seems  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
doing  most  of  the  heavy  lifting  on  that 
side.  I  hope  there  will  be  other  Mem- 
bers who  will  be  coming  over  to  speak 
soon.  Senator  Byrd  is  an  army  by  him- 
self, so  even  if  we  get  a  lot  of  people 
on  this  side,  he  may  not  be  outnum- 
bered. I  am  not  certain. 

We  have  just  had  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  express  his 
views.  I  hope  we  have  a  good  debate 
from  people  on  each  side  of  the  issue. 
I  think  if  we  have  the  time— and  I 
think  we  will  have  the  time— once  we 
get  on  the  resolution  itself,  we  can 
change  some  minds  around  this  place. 

Yesterday,  I  make  some  comment 
about  Turkish  lobbyists.  I  did  not 
mean  lobbyists  from  Turkey.  I  meant 
American  lobbyists  who  are  working 
for  Turkey.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
Turkish  lobbyist.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
have  met  a  Turkish  lobbyist,  but  I 
have  met  a  lot  of  Americans  who  are 
lobbying  for  Turkey. 

I  think  sooner  or  later  we  are  going 
to  vote— I  hope  sometime  tomorrow— 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  60  votes.  I  should  have  100 
votes  on  this  issue.  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  sizable  number  for  this 
Senator,  a  sizable  number  of  votes  for 
Senator  Byrd.  So  it  seems  to  me  for 
those  who  will  be  voting  yes  or  no.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  they  would 
come  to  the  floor. 

First  I  would  make  a  small  but  im- 
portant point.  In  response  to  remarks 
that  I  made  saying  threats  had  been 
made  by  opponents  of  the  resolution, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said 
he  had  not  heard  of  any  threats.  But  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  this  Senator 
also  included  in  his  statement  what  we 
all  know,  that  Turkey  has  already  re- 
taliated against  us  for  just  our  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution. 

I  would  also  inform  the  Senate  that 
President  Ozal  indicated  to  me— and  I 
do  not  know  whether  to  characterize  it 
as  a  threat  or  not.  I  am  not  casting 
any  aspersions  on  him— he  was  quite 
clear— he  indicated  to  me  that  further 
positive  action  on  the  resolution  would 
lead  Turkey  to  take  additional  actions 
in  terms  of  our  bilateral  relations. 

I  know  of  one  Senator  at  least, 
maybe  there  are  others,  who  has  been 


threatened  with  loss  of  important 
business  to  companies  in  his  State.  So 
at  least  there  have  been  strong  repre- 
sentations made. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  this  is  sort  of 
David  and  Goliath.  You  have  this 
small  country  of  Armenia  which  has 
been  wracked  by  earthquakes,  50,000 
dead,  500,000  homeless,  a  country  of 
3.5  million.  They  do  not  have  any 
strength  at  all.  But  we  have,  I  think,  a 
sense  of  fairness  in  this  body.  We  have 
upheld  time  after  time  human  rights 
actions,  and  that  is  what  this  really  is 
all  about.  People  may  say:  "Oh,  well 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  harm  our 
relations  with  the  Turks.  "But  we  are 
talking  about  the  Ottomans,  not  the 
modern  Turkish  Republic.  And  keep  in 
mind,  they  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans.  They  were  not  helping  us  in 
World  War  I. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  was  no 
effort  or  attempt  to  in  any  way  impli- 
cate the  Republic  of  Turkey.  So  I 
would  hope  that  we  understand— as  it 
would  be  a  sign  of  maturity  in  this  de- 
mocracy of  Turkey  if  they  would 
accept,  as  Germany  accepted— the  fact 
of  the  Holocaust. 

I  might  also  add  that,  as  I  tried  to 
say  yesterday,  some  were  saying  this  is 
an  inducement  for  terrorism  by  so- 
called  Armenian  extremists.  I  reject 
that  argument.  A  respected  scholar 
named  Susan  Blair,  who  was  a  princi- 
pal researcher  and  editor  of  the  book 
titled  The  Slaugherhouse  Province, 
which  makes  a  compelling  case  that 
there  was,  indeed,  an  Armenian  geno- 
cide, received  a  death  threat  upon  the 
recent  publication  of  her  book.  I  have 
no  idea,  and  neither  do  the  police,  who 
made  the  threat,  but  it  reminds  us 
again  that  there  are  extremists  in 
every  community  and  we  must  join  to- 
gether to  condemn  their  acts,  what- 
ever, their  motive,  whether  they  be 
Armenians,  Turks,  Americans,  what- 
ever. 

Let  me  speak  to  some  other  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised.  At  one 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said:  "The  Senate 
should  not  be  the  vehicle  for  reopen- 
ing old  wounds." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  deeply  re- 
spect my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  but  I  think  in  this  case 
he  has  it  backwards.  Action  on  this 
resolution  will  not  open  old  wounds. 
For  the  millions  of  Armenians  around 
the  globe,  including  nearly  1  million  in 
this  country,  the  wounds  have  been 
open  for  almost  75  years,  and  they 
remain  open.  They  have  not  been 
closed.  The  hurt  has  not  been  able  to 
heal  because  the  world  has  not  faced 
up  to  the  truth  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  this  period  from 
1915  to  1923. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, it  may  have  been  because  the 


world  stood  by  and  did  nothing  so  far 
as  the  Armenians  were  concerned  that 
led  to  the  Holocaust  and  the  genocide 
that  started  against  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many in  1939. 

Constructing  a  Holocaust  memorial 
museum  does  not  keep  open  old 
wounds  of  the  Nazi  genocide  against 
European  Jews.  It  helps  the  world 
close  those  wounds,  and  is  a  part  of  a 
renewed  determination  we  can  never 
let  another  genocide  occur. 

Writing  about,  and  speaking  about, 
and  remembering  the  Cambodian 
genocide  does  not  keep  open  old 
wounds,  but  causes  us  to  remember 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
victims  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and 
again  reinforces  our  determination  to 
stamp  out  the  threat  of  genocide 
wherever  it  threatens  to  recur. 

Mr.  President,  ignoring  the  fact  of 
Armenian  genocide  does  not  reopen 
old  wounds.  Dealing  with  it  straight- 
forwardly with  this  resolution  can 
start  the  process  of  closing  those  old 
wounds.  We  are  never  going  to  heal 
them  if  we  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand, 
and  fail  to  open  up  the  doors  and  let 
in  a  little  ventilation. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  act  on  this  reso- 
lution, it  is  going  to  spur  ethnic  ten- 
sions, especially  those  which  are  so 
manifest  today  in  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan. So  we  ought  to  lay  off  the  reso- 
lution. The  Senate  should  not  act.  The 
present  situation  is  just  too  tense  and 
too  sensitive.  And  somebody  pointed 
out,  to  buttress  the  argument  the  on- 
going tensions.  There  are  ongoing  ten- 
sions, between  the  Turks  and  Bulgar- 
ians, Serbs  and  Croatians,  and  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Azerbaijanis.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
made  the  same  points  in  his  opening 
remarks  today. 

I  would  again  say  that  wherever  we 
have  had  a  very  sensitive  situation— 
and  some  have  argued  we  should  not 
act  on  these  things  because  it  might 
stir  up  tensions— we  have  usually 
taken  action  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

In  fact  amendment  No.  279  to  the 
fiscal  1990  Foreign  Relations  Authori- 
zation Act  was  an  amendment  to  con- 
demn Bulgaria  for  its  vicious  attacks 
on  the  expulsion  of  ethnic  Turks.  One 
of  the  very  instances  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  as  evidence 
that  the  situation  in  that  region  is  too 
sensitive  for  us  to  act. 

I  think  the  vote  was  99  to  zero.  I 
voted  for  it.  It  was  a  worthwhile 
amendment.  I  supported  the  Turks. 
The  amendment  was  offered  by  a  most 
respected  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
amendment  was  not  dealing  with  a 
matter  that  was  too  sensitive.  Some- 
one could  have  said:  "Do  not  deal  with 
that,  it  is  too  sensitive  there  are  ethnic 
problem  the  Bulgamians  and  the 
Turks."  As  I  said,  the  vote  was  99  to 


zip.  Everybody  present  voted  for  the 
resolution. 

The  record  on  other  issues  is  the 
same.  They  are  very  sensitive— no 
doubt  about  it.  They  are  sensitive.  But 
they  are  important  because  they  deal 
with  human  life,  and  human  rights, 
and  human  conflicts  between  people 
of  vastly  different  cultural  and  politi- 
cal values.  That  is  why  they  are  sensi- 
tive. And  that  is  exactly  why  the 
Senate  has  chosen  to  deal  with  them. 

So  in  my  view,  this  is  an  appropriate 
debate.  Some  said:  "Why  do  you  not 
deal  with  today's  problems?  Why  are 
you  worrying  about  something  that 
happened  75  years  ago?"  As  I  said  yes- 
terday, I  heard  that  same  argument 
when  we  finally  acted  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  which  had  been  languish- 
ing in  the  Senate  for  38  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out,  this  Senator  was  majority 
leader  when  we  passed  that  conven- 
tion, ratified  it,  and  he  was  majority 
leader  when  they  did  the  enabling  leg- 
islation. We  both  believed  that  we  had 
waited  too  long,  30-some  years  before 
we  acted  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  it  was  important  we  reach  back, 
as  we  did  in  1986  and  1988,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  discuss  now  this 
resolution.  We  cannot  duck  the  tough, 
sensitive  issues.  I  think  we  ought  to 
deal  straightforwardly  with  the  Arme- 
nian genocide. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  think, 
referred  earlier  to  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Turkey.  There  is  doubt  about 
it.  I  made  the  same  statement  myself, 
have  been  to  Turkey,  and  I  have  vis- 
ited with  the  then  president  and  prime 
minister,  now  the  president.  I  am  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  strategic  role 
Turkey  plays  in  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  I  know  about  its  border.  I 
know  its  importance  with  reference  to 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact 
that  we  have  bases  there  and  will  have 
base  negotiations  soon.  The  fact  is  to 
quote  one  speaker,  that  it  is  also  "im- 
portant to  Israel,"  and  other  similar 
observations.  Turkey  is  important  to 
the  United  States.  No  one  doubts  the 
importance  of  it. 

But  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
what  I  said  yesterday.  The  importance 
of  Turkey  cuts  two  different  ways. 
Sure,  Turkey  is  important  it  to  the 
United  States,  but  I  think  we  are 
equally  important  to  Turkey.  Some- 
times there  is  a  feeling  around  this 
place  that  you  cannot  disagree  with 
your  friends  because  they  might  not 
like  it.  We  can  disagree  with  each 
other,  and  we  are  friends.  But  we 
cannot  disagree  with  some  country 
even  though  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
agreed with— because,  oh,  that  is  too 
sensitive. 

The  United  States  has  never  made 
the  facts  of  the  1915-1923  period  an 
issue  in  its  U.S.  Turkish  relations  and 
the  reason  is  simple.  Those  events,  in 
our  view,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 


modem  Turkish  Republic,  with  the 
current  Turkish  Government,  or  the 
contemporary  Turkish  people.  It  is  the 
Turkish  Government  which  insists  on 
making  this  a  live,  all  too  bitter  bilat- 
eral issue.  We  do  not  see  our  action  as 
anti-Turkey.  We  say  that.  We  mean  it. 
Why  does  Turkey  insist  on  taking  it 
that  way?  Why  dees  Turkey  insist  on 
making  a  crisis  out  of  a  commemora- 
tive resolution?  It  is  not  necessary. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
I  am  willing  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration, with  the  Turkish  Elmbassy, 
anybody,  to  try  to  find  language  that 
does  not  offend  but  still  states  some 
facts.  Oh,  you  can  write  something 
that  does  not  offend.  Just  leave  out 
Turkey.  That  will  not  offend  anybody 
in  Turkey.  Leave  out  the  word  "geno- 
cide" or  any  reference  to  the  word 
"genocide.  " 

I  understand  some  believe  there  is 
no  compromise.  I  would  also  indicate 
that  if  the  argument  we  are  hearing 
from  some  today  is  accurate,  I  guess 
they  just  did  not  hear  the  argument 
we  made  when  we  were  talking  about 
the  Chinese  student  issue,  because 
that  was  sort  of  the  argument  then 
used  by  some  of  us  about  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  all  heard  all  sorts  of  outrage  ex- 
pressed about  China,  about  the  gross 
human  rights  abuses  of  the  Chinese 
Goverrunent,  the  government  killed 
thousands  of  people.  We  heard  the 
outrages.  They  were  pouring  forth  for 
hours. 

Time  and  time  again  during  the 
debate  I  heard  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  that  issue  say  what  hap- 
pened in  Tiananmen  Square  is  a 
matter  of  right  and  wrong,  not  strate- 
gic importance.  The  fact  that  there 
are  1.1  billion  people  in  China  did  not 
make  any  difference.  The  fact  China 
might  be  an  offset  to  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  make  any  difference.  "We  are 
talking  about  right  and  wrong.  "  They 
said  it  again  and  again. 

The  majority  leader  this  morning  in- 
dicated that  China's  people  comprised 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. But  what  was  the  argument?  We 
cannot  let  the  importance  of  China 
stand  in  the  way  of  Senate  action  on 
an  issue  of  right  and  wrong.  That  is 
the  issue  here  today,  right  or  wrong. 
That  was  the  veiw  they  held  about 
China.  It  was  a  human  rights  disaster. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  were 
killed,  how  many  were  jailed,  how 
many  are  still  in  jail.  But  compared  to 
what  happened  in  Armenia,  in  a 
period  of  1915  to  1923,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. Almost  an  entire  nation  of 
people  were  wiped  out.  It  was  not  a 
tragedy.  It  was  genocide. 

So  I  would  guess  there  is  a  question 
of  right  and  wromg  here.  That  is 
really    what    we    are    debating    here. 


UM 
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what  happened  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  1915  and  1923. 

Listen  to  what  the  majority  leader 
decried  in  his  statement  on  China  this 
morning.  And  let  me  say  he  is  right  to 
decry.  These  are  his  words: 

Political  and  other  extrajudicial  itilling. 
torture,  or  other  iahuman.  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment,  arbitrary  arrests,  de- 
tention, exile,  excessive  force  in  violation  of 
humanitarian  law  in  internal  conflicts. 

Again  he  was  right  .o  decry  those 
gross  violations  of  human  rights.  But 
every  one  of  those  charges  can  be 
made  and  proved  a  thousandfold 
against  the  authorities  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Let  us  make  it  clear.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  one  set  of  rules  for  the  Peo 
pie's  Republic  of  China,  and  another 
set  of  rules  for  Turkey,  maybe  another 
set  of  rules  for  some  country  some- 
where in  the  Mideast,  and  another  set 
of  rules  for  some  other  country,  then  I 
am  not  certain  by  what  kind  of  a 
standard  we  are  going  to  judge  human 
rights  abuses. 

So  if  we  should  speak  out  against 
the  current  Chinese  Government— and 
we  should— how  can  you  make  a  case 
that  we  cannot  raise  our  voice  about 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  crime.s 
committed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  committed  against  an 
entire  nation  of  people,  and  to  boot  by 
a  government  long  since  relegated  to 
the  trash  can  of  history?  Is  China  stra- 
tegically important  or  not?  Most 
people  would  say  yes.  Turkey  is  strate- 
gically important.  Okay.  Everybody 
will  stipulate  that.  But  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  apply  one  standard  to 
one  country,  and  a  different  standard 
to  another  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  argument  just  made  about  the  69 
scholars.  That  has  a  nice  sound  to  it. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  people,  well. 
we  have  69  scholars  to  back  up  the 
case  of  the  Turks.  We  want  to  make  a 
record.  So  whatever  the  vote  may  be. 
the  record  will  be  here.  This  issue  will 
not  go  away. 

The  inference  is  that  69  or  a  majori- 
ty of  U.S.  or  leading  scholars  chal- 
lenge the  genocide.  In  1985  the  Ameri- 
can Turkish  Association  ran  a  newspa- 
per ad,  questioning  whether  the  Arme- 
nians actually  suffered  a  genocide  and 
calling  for  the  opening  of  the  Otto- 
man Archives.  We  have  a  copy  of  the 
Ottoman  what  are  now  sent  to  be  the 
Ottoman  archives.  I  am  showing  you 
what  the  Ottoman  archives  is.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  leaf  through  it.  The 
last  entry  is  in  1894.  The  self -described 
Ottoman  archives  are  right  here.  It 
has  a  letter  which  accompanies  it.  It  is 
from  the  Center  of  Cultural  Publica- 
tion and  Distribution  from  Turkey; 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  and  your 
staff  a  new  release  of  our  foundation  enti 
tied  •Ottoman  Archives.  Collection,  the  Ar 
menian  Question." 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  repeated  allega- 
tions of  some  Armenian  interests  in  the  US 


i.s  that  a  genocide  occurring  during  the 
period  of  1915  to  1923  has  cau.sed  this  mun- 
dane issue  to  be  considered  in  the  Congress 
numerous  times  during  the  last  few  years. 
S.J  Res.  212  is  a  most  recent  attempt  on 
this  issue  Historians  repeatedly  indicated 
that  in  the  ab.sence  of  clear,  specific  evi- 
dence which  substantiates  such  an  allega- 
tion, it  would  be  an  attempt  to  rewrite  histo- 
ry on  distorted  facts  on  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  expected  to  play  a  role. 
Our  foundation  took  this  professionalism 
as  a  mandate  and  started  an  expensive  mul- 
tivear  project  to  publish  the  original  Otto- 
man Archives  of  the  Middle  East  Institute, 
the  first  volume  which  is  presented  to  you 
today,  and  14  additional  volumes  are 
coming. 

When?  Thi  ■  goes  to  1894. 
1  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday- 
no  one  has  refuted  it,  as  far  as  I 
know— a  report  about  the  archives, 
and  about  what  may  be  remaining  to 
see.  and  about  all  the  other  archives  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States  and 
the  Vatican;  I  read  excerpts  from 
Turkish  papers  that  the  Turks  have 
been  spending  years  taking  out  any 
part  of  the  archives  that  might  have 
an  adverse  impact.  So  this  is  volume  1, 
up  to  1894.  Fourteen  more  volumes  are 
coming— but  long  after  the  debate  on 
this  particular  issue  will  have  ended. 
Its  planned  that  way. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  69  scholars, 
leading  -scholars.  Of  the  69.  only  4  ac- 
tually focus  their  studies  on  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  genocide;  Stan- 
ford Shaw  and  his  Turkish  wife,  Ezal 
Kural  Shaw,  their  former  student, 
Justin  McCarthy,  and  Philip  Stoddard, 
director  of  the  Middle  East  Institute; 
all  are  financially  subsidized  by 
Turkey.  Their  work  is  routinely  and 
roundly  criticized  by  other  scholars, 
who  .say  none  has  credibility  on  the 
i.ssue. 

The  other  64  signatories  specialize  in 
the  areas  of  general  history,  Turkish 
language.  Islamic  carpets,  architec- 
ture, political  science,  anthropology, 
and  Turkish  folklore.  That  does  not 
exactly  mean  they  are  experts  on 
genocide. 

Since  1985  this  ad  has  never  reap- 
peared, and  the  signatories  have  not 
responded  to  calls  from  Armenian  his- 
torians to  discuss  the  issue.  After  the 
ad  ran.  the  Armenian  Assembly  con- 
tacted many  of  the  signatories.  In  pri- 
vate some  claimed  they  had  not  au- 
thorized use  of  their  names  and  some 
readily  acknowledged  the  Armenians 
suffered  genocide.  We  have  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  letters. 

Bernard  Lewis  from  Princeton 
signed  the  ad.  and  because  he  is  well 
known,  took  on  a  special  role  in  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  resolution.  How- 
ever, Lewis'  prior  work  establishes  his 
lack  of  credibility  as  a  ■69  scholars" 
signatory. 

In  his  seminal  book  'The  Emergence 
of  Modern  Turkey. "  Lewis  actually 
wrote  that  the  Armenians  suffered 
"the  terrible  holocaust  of  1915,  where 


a  million  and  a  half  Armenians  per- 
ished." That  is  his  language,  not  mine. 

None  of  the  69  has  ever  acknowl- 
edged the  overwhelming  primary  evi- 
dence of  the  genocide— that  is.  hun- 
dreds of  unimpeachable  international 
eyewitnesses;  boastful  admissions  by 
Ottoman  Government  officials;  the 
obvious  fact  that  an  entire  race  was  re- 
moved from  its  homeland;  incriminat- 
ing Ottoman  documents;  United 
States,  British.  German.  Austrian, 
Italian.  French,  Soviet,  and  other  dis- 
positive archival  records;  and  the  post- 
war trial  and  convictions  for  "extermi- 
nating the  Armenian  nation."  It  has 
been  suggested  that  maybe  some  of 
those  who  did  sign  did  so  as  the  price 
of  continued  access  to  resources  in 
Turkey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  Record  which 
contains  statements  and  the  retrac- 
tions, in  some  cases,  and  information 
on  many  of  those  who  supposedly 
signed  an  ad  in  1985  as  "69  scholars." 
Let  me  remind  you  that  10  U.S.  Presi- 
dents, Ronald  Reagan,  Jimmy  Carter, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  William  Howard 
Taft,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  William 
McKinley.  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  all  spoke  of  the  trage- 
dy of  the  Armenians. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  scholars  and  their 
affiliation  and  their  specialization  and 
their  area  of  expertise,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point.  I 
have  copies  of  resolutions  previously 
addressed  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  paper  about 
how,  over  the  years,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  have  generally  in  the 
month  of  April,  sometime  around  the 
24th  of  April,  which  is  the  anniversary 
date,  made  statements  in  support  of 
the  so-called  Armenian  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  a  listing  of 
those  Senators  who  have  made  state- 
ments over  the  years.  Also  the  state- 
ment by  the  late  Senator  Scoop  Jack- 
son, which  I  will  discuss  at  some 
length  later,  which  addresses  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Turkey,  which  he 
recognized,  but  also  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  which  he  recognized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

69  OR  A  "Majority"  of  U.S.  or  Leading 

Scholars  Challenge  the  Genocide 
Issue:  In  1985.  the  American  Turkish  As- 
sociation ran  a  newspaper  ad  questioning 
whether  the  Armenians  actually  suffered  a 
genocide  and  called  for  the  opening  of  the 
Ottoman  Archives.  This  ad  has  become  one 
of  the  most  often  used  weapons  p.gainst  the 
genocide  resolution— opponents  argue  that 
if  69  scholars  dispute  the  genocide.  Congress 
should  not  legislate  it  into  history.  In  fact. 


this  ad  has  little  suljstance  and  no  value  as  a 
statement  of  credible  scholars. 

POINTS  and  authorities 

1.  Of  the  sixty-nine,  none  are  recognized 
in  genocide  studies  and  only  four  actually 
focus  their  studies  on  the  historical  period 
of  the  genocide:  Stanford  Shaw,  his  Turkish 
wife  Ezal  Kural  Shaw,  their  former  student 
Justin  McCarthy,  and  Phillip  Stoddard.  Di- 
rector of  the  Middle  East  Institute.  All  four 
are  financially  subsidized  by  Turkey,  their 
work  is  routinely  and  roundly  criticized  by 
other  scholars,  and  none  has  credibility  on 
this  issue. 

2.  The  other  64  signatories  specialize  in 
the  areas  of  history.  Turkish  language.  Is- 
lamic carpets,  architecture;  political  science, 
anthropology,  and  Turkish  folklore. 

3.  Since  1985.  this  ad  has  never  reap- 
peared and  the  signatories  have  not  re- 
sponded to  calls  from  Armenian  historians 
to  discuss  the  issue. 

4.  After  the  ad  ran.  the  Armenian  Assem- 
bly contacted  the  signatories.  In  private 
some  claimed  that  they  had  not  authorized 
use  of  their  names  and  some  readily  ac- 
knowledged the  Armenians  suffered  a  geno- 
cide. In  writing,  we  received  letters,  excerpt- 
ed in  the  attachment. 

5.  Bernard  Lewis,  from  Princeton,  signed 
the  ad  and.  because  he  is  well-known,  has 
taken  on  a  special  role  in  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  resolution.  However.  Lewis"  prior 
work  establishes  his  lack  of  credibility  as  a 
■'69  scholars"'  signatore.  In  his  seminal  book. 

"The  Emergence  of  Modern  Turkey."  Lewis 
actually  wrote  that  the  Armenians  suffered 
"the  terrible  holocaust  of  1915.  where  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Armenians  perished.  "  (Note, 
the  term  "holocaust  "  is  usually  reserved  for 
the  unique  Jewish  experience  during  World 
Warn.) 

6.  None  of  the  sixty  nine  has  ever  distin- 
guished or  even  acknowledged  the  over- 
whelming primary  evidence  of  the  geno- 
cide—i.e..  hundreds  of  unimpeachable  inter- 
national eyewitnesses:  boastful  admissions 
by  Ottoman  government  officials;  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  an  entire  race  was  removed 
from  its  homeland;  incriminating  Ottoman 
documents:  U.S..  British,  German.  Austrian. 
Italian.  French.  Soviet,  and  other  disposi- 
tive archival  records:  and  the  post-war  trials 
and  convictions  for  "exterminating  the  Ar- 
menina  nation."" 

7.  Finally,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  those 
who  did  sign  their  names  did  so  as  the  price 
of  continued  access  to  resources  in  Turkey. 
Turkish  sources  confirm  that  cooperation 
with  the  government  pays  high  dividends 
and  criticism  exacts  a  high  price.  Recently, 
an  Armenian- American  obtained  a  rare  copy 
of  the  Turkish  Official  Gazette  recording 
the  post  war  trials:  he  offered  it  to  Cornell 
Fleischer  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  school's  Ottoman  materials. 
Initially.  Fleischer  agreed  to  accept  the 
copies  if  there  were  no  publicity,  but  then 
refused  to  accept  them  in  fear  of  the  Turk- 
ish government's  reaction  if  it  heard.  As  an- 
other example,  in  a  more  recent  edition  of 
Lewis's  book,  he  has  edited  out  his  previous 
statement  on  the  Armenian  holocaust. 

supporting  MATERIALS  ATTACHED 

1.  1985  Ad 

2.  Chart  of  69  Scholars 

3.  Passages  from  Lewis's  "Emergence  of 
Modem  Turkey  "  (2d  ed.) 

American  Academicians  and  Lobbying  on 

THE  Armenian  Genocide  Resolution 

introduction 

"'The  political  control  of  knowledge  goes 

deeper  than  censorship  and  is  more  subtle 


than  outright  propaganda.  It  includes  the 
conditions  under  which  research  will  be 
funded  and  given  a  forum,  and  also  the  des- 
ignation of  legitimacy  to  t)e  conferred  or 
withheld  in  specific  fields  of  Inquiry.  Jobs, 
tenure,  professional  advancement,  all  can 
come  to  depend  on  taking  the  approved  line. 

"Adjacent  to  these  disturbing  develop- 
ments in  the  academy,  the  high-pressure 
phenomenon  of  the  institute'  and  "think 
tank'  proliferates,  with,  in  most  cases,  gov- 
ernment backing  of  one  sort  or  another. 
What  all  this  scrambling  means,  finally,  is 
that  the  struggle  of  memory  against  forget- 
ting must  compete  with  official  versions  and 
special  interests,  with  public  and  private  de- 
mands for  serviceable  knowledge,  with  the 
kinds  of  on-line  information  geared  to  expe- 
dient needs.  Amid  this  din  the  scholars  in- 
dependent voice  is  hard  to  hear,  unless,  of 
course,  it  too  is  "backed."  "— Terrence  Des 
Pres.  Professor  of  English.  Colgate  Universi- 
ty. Member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Council. 

In  1985.  69  American  academicians 
became  part  of  a  lobbying  effort  organized 
by  the  Assembly  of  Turkish  American  Asso- 
ciations to  defeat  congressional  approval  of 
a  resolution  to  commemorate  the  Armenian 
Genocide. 

The  scholars,  who  hailed  from  such  pres- 
tigious institutions  as  Columbia  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  signed  their 
names  to  an  advertisement  that  ran  in  The 
New  York  Times.  The  Washington  Post, 
and  The  Washington  Times.  The  advertise- 
ment, which  was  directed  at  members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  character- 
ized language  in  the  House  Resolution.  H.J. 
Res.  192.  as  "misleading  and/or  inaccurate." 

Since  1985.  some  of  the  scholars  have  pri- 
vately expressed  regret  that  they  ever 
signed  the  ad.  Others  have  seemingly  con- 
tradicted the  conclusions  of  the  ad  in  corre- 
spondence on  the  topic  with  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America. 

Dr.  Bernard  Lewis,  a  professor  at  Prince- 
ton University,  was  even  found  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
in  one  of  his  books.  "The  Emergence  of 
Modern  Turkey.  "  Lewis  wrote  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  desperate 
struggle  began  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Armenians,  "a  struggle  between  two  nations 
for  the  possession  of  a  single  homeland, 
that  ended  with  the  terrible  holocaust  of 
1915.  where  a  million  and  half  Armenians 
perished.'" 

The  1985  ad  illustrates  how  academicians 
can  become  players,  wittingly  or  unwitting- 
ly, in  a  shrewd  political  manuever.  To  date. 
Turkish  government  officials  and  Turkish 
organizations  in  the  United  States  continue 
to  use  this  ad  as  a  tool  in  a  far-reaching 
campaign  to  convince  American  political 
leaders  and  the  American  people  that  an  Ar- 
menian Genocide  in  Turkey  between  1915 
and  1923  never  occurred. 

Terrence  Des  Pres  wrote  pointedly  that 
scholarship  today  has  become  besieged  by 
political  pressures.  One  can  only  hope  that 
the  scholarly  community  will  recognize  the 
damaging  effects  of  this  type  of  pressure 
and  move  to  reject  similar  tactics  in  the 
future. 

affiliations 

Although  69  names  appear  under  the  ad. 
eleven  have  no  current  academic  affiliation. 
Of  the  eleven,  five  are  retired,  one  is  with 
the  Middle  East  Institute,  one  is  with  the 
Institute  for  Turkish  Studies,  and  four  are 
not  affiliated  with  any  institution. 

Two  specific  examples  of  non-academics 
are  Philip  Stoddard  and  Elaine  Smith,  both 


former  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  a  Ford  Foundation  research 
fellow  in  Turkey  from  1955  to  1957.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  1963. 
working  in  Intelligence  research  as  Chief  of 
the  Greece-Turkey-Iran  Division  and  went 
on  to  head  the  Near  East  Division.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  Executive  Director  of  the  Middle 
East  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ms.  Smith  studies  Turkish  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  in  1958  and  1959.  In  1960. 
she  was  assigned  as  political  officer  to  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  where  she 
remained  for  nine  years.  After  that,  she  was 
transferred  to  Istanbul,  where  she  served 
another  three  years.  She  was  later  assigned 
in  Washington.  D.C.  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

AREAS  OF  expertise 

All  of  the  signatories  of  the  ad  have  at 
some  time  studied,  taught  or  written  about 
some  aspect  of  Turkey— history,  anthropolo- 
gy, linguistics,  literature,  political  science, 
or  folklore. 

But  an  analysis  of  their  areas  of  expertise 
reveals  a  striking  fact:  of  the  69  signatories, 
only  8  are  concerned  solely  with  the  20th 
century,  the  period  encompassing  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide.  Another  10  are  scholars  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Put  together, 
only  26  percent  of  the  signatories  are  schol- 
ars on  the  broad  subject  of  pre-Republic 
Turkish  history  during  the  19lh  and  20th 
centuries. 

Closer  analysis  reveals  that  only  4  of  the 
18  scholars  of  the  19th  and  20th  century 
history  have  dealt  with  the  specific  topic 
and  period  of  history  in  question,  i.e.  Turk- 
ish Ottoman  policy  towards  the  Armenians 
during  and  before  World  War  I.  These  four 
are  Philip  Stoddard,  Justin  McCsuthy,  Ezel 
Kural  Shaw  and  her  husband.  Stsmford 
Shaw. 

Of  the  remaining  14  scholars  of  19th  and 
20th  century  Turkish  history.  9  have  dealt 
with  issues  peripheral  to  the  Armenian 
theme,  and  five  with  topics  irrelevant  to  Ar- 
menian issues.  One  example  is  Heath 
Lowry.  the  current  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Turkish  Studies  in  Washington.  D.C.  His 
area  of  expertise  is  the  16th  century  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  remaining  74  percent  of  the  signato- 
ries have  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  Turk- 
ish history,  language  and  anthropology 
ranging  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  centuries. 
Some  of  the  scholars  have  been  involved  in 
such  aspects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
Arab  affairs.  Islamic  carpets,  and  patronage 
of  architecture. 

TURKISH  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH 

A  significant  number  of  the  signatories  of 
the  ad  have  received  fellowships  and/or 
grants  from  pro-Turkish  organizations  to 
conduct  their  research.  The  two  most  active 
organizations  were  the  Institute  of  Turkish 
Studies,  headquartered  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  American  Research  Institute 
in  Turkey,  based  in  Ankara.  Turkey. 

In  total.  40  of  the  scholars  who  signed  the 
ad  received  a  total  of  65  grants  from  these 
two  organizations.  In  addition,  departments 
or  universities  with  which  those  40  scholars 
are  affiliated  have  received  more  than  170 
grants  from  pro-Turkish  institutes.  (See  the 
attached  chart  for  specific  grants.) 

THE  SCHOLARS  RESPOND 

After  publication  of  the  ad.  the  Armenian 
Assembly  wrote  to  the  signatories  to  deter- 
mine their  personal  views  on  the  Armenian 
Genocide.  Twelve  of  them  responded  and 
made  the  following  points: 
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All  12  sii^atories  agreed  that  archives  ev- 
erywhere, especially  in  Turkey,  should  be 
opened  to  all  scholars. 

Some  objected  to  the  US.  Congress  sin- 
gling out  the  Aiinenians  as  an  example  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  while  ignoring 
the  plight  of  Blacks  and  Fridians. 

One  raised  the  concern  of  a  damaged 
NATO  alliance  and  possible  disruption  in 
U.S.-Turkish  relations. 

One  expressed  displeasure  that  the  ad  had 
been  reprinted  without  his  permi.ssion.  and 
agreed  with  the  resolution. 

One    decried    blaming    todays   Turks    for 
"what  happened  70  years  ago.'   but  another 
noted  that  the  Turkish  public  has  not  ad 
dressed   the    "victimization   of   the   Armeni- 
ans. " 

Following  are  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters.  The  names  of  the  scholars  have 
been  withheld  at  their  request. 

"I  am  well  familiar  with  the  events  of 
1915-16  and  with  the  events  up  to  1923  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  death,  suffering  and  mas- 
sacres of  the  Armenian  people  during  this 
period  ...  I  shall  never  become  part  of  any 
attempt  to  deny  the  victimization,  massa 
cres.  or  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people 
perpetrated  between  1915  and  1923.  "—June 
11.  1985. 

"Let  me  first  say  that  I  do  not  question 
that  massive  numbers  of  Armenians  per- 
ished during  "World  War  I  as  a  result  of 
criminal  and  even  genocidal  intents.  When- 
ever I  teach  courses  on  this  period.  I  always 
devote  these  events  specific  attention.  It  is 
also  my  personal  opinion  that  high  Otto- 
man officials  pursued  policies  that  were 
aimed  at  the  effective  elimination  of  the  Ar- 
menian population  in  Anatolia." 

"It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  Turkish 
public— unlike  the  German  public  with 
regard  to  the  Holocaust— has  not  yet  forth 
rightly  addressed  the  victimization  of  the 
Armenians  during  World  War  I.  I  believe 
that  Turkish  democracy  will  be  much 
stronger  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished."—June  14.  1985. 

"You  ask  me  what  my  understanding  is  of 
the  treatment  of  Armenians  during  the 
period  between  1915  and  1923  ...  I  cannot 
authoritatively  answer  that  question  First, 
that  period  is  not  the  subject  of  my  own 
scholarly  expertise.  Second  .  .  .  official 
Turkish  archives  of  the  period  in  question 
have  not  so  far  been  opened  for  scholarly 
analysis."'— June  14.  1985 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  Armenians  lost  their  lives  in  the 
1915-1923  period.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
three  upstarts  who  led  the  Empire  up  to 
1918  had  the  capacity  to  give  orders  to 
murder  Armenians  qua  Armenians.  "—July 
3.  1985. 

"As  scholars,  we  acknowledge  that  there 
were  terrible  sufferings  undergone  by  the 
Armenians  at  this  time.  To  deny  this  would 
be  unjust.  Even  the  word  genocide'  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate  here.  "—June  10.  1985. 

THE  U.S.  HISTORICAL  RECORD 

Some  70  years  after  the  terrible  sufferings 
endured  by  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.  69 
scholars  have  urged  Congress  to  oppose  a 
resolution  that  would  set  aside  a  day  to  re- 
member and  reflect  on  those  tragic  events. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  signatories  are 
not  academicians  of  the  historical  period 
and  topic  in  question,  and  many  of  them 
have  received  direct  or  indirect  support  for 
their  academic  research  from  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

The  signatories  say  that  the  archives  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Syria.  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  must  be  opened  to  historians  so  that 


the  event,s  of  1915-23  ran  be  adequately 
known  "  But  thousands  of  historical  docu- 
ments on  the  Armenian  Genocide  already 
exist  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States. 
The  tragic  events  of  that  period  have  been 
affirmed  by  several  sources  (See  Fact  Sheet 
»2  for  specific  citings); 

Ten  U.S.  FYesidents— Ronald  Reagan. 
Jimmy  Carter.  Herbert  Hoover.  Warren  G. 
trarding.  Woodrow  Wilson.  William  Howard 
Taft.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  William  McKin- 
ley.  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. 

Congressional  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
54th  and  66th  Congresses. 

Official  files  of  US.  consular  reports  from 
Ottoman  Turkey,  including  the  correspond- 
ence oT  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Henry  Morgenthau. 

In  light  of  this  material,  and  much  more 
documentation  that  can  be  found  in  the 
British.  French  and  German  archives,  con- 
temporary scholars  have  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation already  at  their  disposal  on  the 
events  of  1915  1923. 

Richard  Hovannisian.  a  renowned  scholar 
of  modern  Armenian  history,  talks  pointed- 
ly about  the  problems  surrounding  scholar- 
ly research  into  the  Genocide  m  a  new  book 
titled  "The  Armenian  Genocide  In  Perspec- 
tive ": 

"Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  general 
disregard  for  .scientific  study  was  the  feeling 
that  there  was  neither  need  for.  nor  purpose 
in.  dwelling  upon  that  which  the  entire 
world  accepted  a.s  common  knowledge,  that 
IS.  the  systematic  dislocation  and  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armenian  population  by  a  dicta- 
torial regime  bent  on  creating  a  radically 
different  political  order  with  a  radically  dif- 
ferent ethnoreligious  composition. 

"With  the  humiliating  but  accurate 
phrase  starving  Armenian"  broadcast  the 
world  over,  the  survivors  would  have  found 
it  unimaginable  that  within  a  generation 
there  might  be  those  who  would  either  deny 
or  else  try  to  minimize  the  scope  of  their 
victimization  by  casting  it  into  the  context 
of  the  general  horror  and  havoc  of  war. 
Ironically,  however,  that  is  exactly  what 
happened.  And  with  the  great  new  interna- 
tional crises  gripping  the  world  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  the  Armenian  experience  in 
World  War  1  became  the  "forgotten  geno- 
cide," "" 

While  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  is  incontrovertible,  the  Armenian 
community  looks  forward  to  increasing 
study  of  this  subject  to  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Dec.  2.  1985] 

Attention  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives 

Our  reservations  focus  on  the  use  of  the 
words  "Turkey"  and  "genocide"  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

From  the  fourteenth  century  until  1922. 
the  area  currently  known  as  Turkey,  or 
more  correctly,  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  was 
part  of  the  territory  encompassing  the 
multi-national,  multi-religious  state  known 
as  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  wrong  to 
equate  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  in  the  same  way  that  it  it 
wrong  to  equate  the  Hapsburg  Empire  with 
the  Republic  of  Austria.  The  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
1922.  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  Revolution  which  established  the 
present  day  Republic  of  Turkey  in  1923.  in- 
corporated lands  and  peoples  which  today 
account  for  more  than  twenty-five  distinct 
countries   in  South-eastern   Europe.   North 


Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  only  one  of 
which  IS  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  The  Re- 
public of  Turkey  bears  no  responsibility  for 
any  events  which  occurred  in  Ottoman 
times,  yet  by  naming  "Turkey"  in  the  Reso- 
lution, its  authors  have  implicitly  labeled  it 
as  guilty  of  the  "genocide""  it  charges  tran- 
spired between  1915  and  1923. 

As  for  the  charge  of  "genocide:"  No  signa- 
tory of  this  statement  wishes  to  minimize 
the  scope  of  Armenian  suffering.  We  are 
likewise  cognizant  that  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  separate  from  the  suffering  experienced 
by  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  weight  of  evidence  so  far  uncovered 
points  in  the  direction  of  serious  intercom- 
munal  warfare  (perpetrated  by  Muslim  and 
Christian  irregular  forces),  complicated  by 
disease,  famine,  suffering  and  massacres  in 
Anatolia  and  adjoining  areas  during  the 
First  World  War.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
years  in  question,  the  region  was  the  scene 
of  more  or  less  continuous  warfare,  not 
unlike  the  tragedy  which  has  gone  on  in 
Lebanon  for  the  past  decade.  The  resulting 
death  toll  among  both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian communities  of  the  region  was  im- 
mense. But  much  more  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered before  historians  will  be  able  to  sort 
out  precisely  responsibility  between  warring 
and  innocent,  and  to  identify  the  causes  for 
the  events  which  resulted  in  the  death  or 
removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  eastern  An- 
atolian population.  Christian  and  Muslim 
alike. 

Statesmen  and  politicians  make  history, 
and  scholars  write  it.  For  this  process  to 
work  scholars  must  be  given  access  to  the 
written  records  of  the  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians of  the  past.  To  date,  the  relevant  ar- 
chives in  the  Soviet  Union.  Syria,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  all  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
closed  to  dispassionate  historians.  Until 
they  become  available  the  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  period  encompassed 
by  H.J.  Res.  192  (1915-1923)  cannot  be  ade- 
quately known. 

We  believe  that  the  proper  position  for 
the  United  States  Congress  to  take  on  this 
and  related  issues,  is  to  encourage  full  and 
open  access  to  all  historical  archives,  and 
not  to  make  charges  on  historical  events 
before  they  are  fully  understood.  Such 
charges  as  those  contained  in  H.J.  Res.  192 
would  inevitably  reflect  unjustly  upon  the 
people  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps  set  back  ir- 
reparably progress  historians  are  just  now 
beginning  to  achieve  in  understanding  these 
tragic  events. 

As  the  above  comments  illustrate,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ottoman-Armenians  is  much  de- 
bated among  scholars,  many  of  whom  do 
not  agree  with  the  historical  assumptions 
embodied  in  the  wording  of  H.J.  Res.  192. 
By  passing  the  resolution  Congress  will  be 
attempting  to  determine  by  legislation 
which  side  of  a  historical  question  is  correct. 
Such  a  resolution  based  on  historically  ques- 
tionable assumptions,  can  only  damage  the 
cause  of  honest  historical  enquiry,  and 
damage  the  credibility  of  the  American  leg- 
islative process. 

Armenian  Assembly  of  America.  Pact 
Sheet  »2.  U.S.  Recognition  of  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  became  the  target 
of  heightened  persecution  by  the  Ottoman 
government.  These  persecutions  culminated 
in  a  three-decade  period  during  which  the 
Armenians    were    systematically    uprooted 


from   their   homeland   of   3.000   years   and 
eliminated  through  massacres  or  exile. 

Few  evenLs  have  evoked  American  sympa- 
thy and  concern  as  did  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide in  Ottoman  Turkey.  Eight  U.S.  Presi- 
dents spoke  out  against  the  treatment  of 
the  Armenians,  and  the  54th  and  66th  Con- 
gresses adopted  resolutions  deploring  the 
massacres.  In  recent  years.  President 
Reagan.  President  Carter,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  other  officials  reaf- 
firmed American  recognition  of  this  trage- 
dy. 

U.S.  reaffirmation 
President  Ronald  Reagan 

Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  Proclamation  4838.  April  22. 
1981.— "Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it— and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten." 

President  Jnnmv  Carter 

White  House  Ceremony.  May   16.   1978  — 

•  •  •  it  is  generally  not  known  in  the  world 
that  in  the  years  preceding  1916.  there  was 
a  concerted  effort  made  to  eliminate  all  the 
Armenian  people,  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  ever  befell  any  group.  And 
there  werent  any  Nuremberg  trials.  " 
President  Herbert  Hoover 

The  Memoirs  of  Herbert  Hoover.  1952.— 
The  association  of  Mount  Ararat  and 
Noah,  the  staunch  Christians  who  were 
massacred  periodically  by  the  Mohammed- 
an Turks,  and  the  Sunday  School  collec- 
tions over  fifty  years  for  alleviating  their 
miseries— all  cumulate  to  impress  the  name 
Armenia  on  the  front  of  the  American 
mind  " 

President  Warren  G.  Harding 

Letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  November  22.  1921.-  If  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  warship  can  be  sent  to  an  Ar- 
menian port  on  the  Mediterranean  I  should 
have  very  little  hesitancy  in  making  such  a 
suggestion  on  behalf  of  these  stricken 
people.  Surely  there  must  be  .some  way  in 
which  to  utter  the  admonition  of  the  five 
great  powers  to  restrain  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins in  that  unfortunate  land.' 

President  Woodrow  Wilson 

Letter  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Phillips.  September  18.  1919—  "  *  * 
get  into  communication  with  •  •  •  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  with 
regard    to    our    being    authorized    to    send 


troops  to  Armenia.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
such  a  course  if  the  Congress  will  authorize 

it  •  •  •" 

President  William  Howard  Taft 
Taft  Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
1920.— "On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  much  to 
say  that  the  people  of  the  Jewish  race  have 
suffered  more  in  this  war.  as  noncombat- 
ants.  than  any  other  people,  unless  it  be  the 
Serbians  and  the  Armenians." 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Letter  to  Cleveland  Moadley  Dodge.  May 
11.  1918  —  "•  •  •  the  Armenian  massacre  was 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  war.  and  failure  to 
act  against  Turkey  is  to  condone  it  *  •  •  the 
failure  to  deal  radically  with  the  Turkish 
horror  means  that  all  talk  of  guaranteeing 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  is  mischevious 
nonsense  •  •  •" 

Annual  Message  of  the  President.  Decem- 
ber 6.  1904—  "  •  •  it  is  inevitable  that  (the 
United  States  i  should  desire  eagerly  to  give 
expression  to  its  horror  on  an  occasion  like 
•  *  •  such  systematic  and  long-extended  cru 
elty  and  oppression  as  the  cruelty  and  op- 
pre.ssion  of  which  the  Armenians  have  been 
the  victims,  and  which  have  won  for  them 
the  indignant  pity  of  the  civilized  world." 

President  William  McKinley 
Annual  Message  of  the  President,  Decem- 
ber 5.   1898—   •  •  •  press  for  a  just  settle- 
ment of  our  claims  •  •  •  during  the  Armeni- 
an troubles  of  1895  *  *  '  " 

President  Grover  Cleveland 

Annual  Message  of  the  President.  Decem- 
ber 7,  1896 —""*  •  *  it  would  afford  me  satis- 
faction if  I  could  assure  the  Congress  that 
the  disturbed  condition  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
had  durng  the  past  year  assumed  a  less  hid- 
eous and  bloody  aspect  and  that  *  *  *  as  a 
consequence  of  the  awakening  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  the  demands  of  humane 
civilization  ♦  •  •  the  shocking  features  of 
the  situation  had  been  mitigated.  Instead, 
however  •  *  *  we  have  been  inflicted  by  con- 
tinued and  not  unfrequent  reports  of  the 
wanton  destruction  of  homes  and  the 
bloody  butchery  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, made  martyrs  to  their  profession  of 
Christian  faith. '" 

Annual  Message  of  the  President.  Decem- 
ber 2.  1895 —Occurrences  in  Turkey  have 
continued  to  excite  concern.  The  reported 
massacres  of  Christians  in  Armenia  and  the 
development  there  and  in  other  districts  of 
a  spirit  of  fanatic  hostility  to  Christian  in- 
fluences    naturally     excited     apprehension 
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President  Benjamin  Harrison 
Letter  to  Robert  J.  Thompson.  Esq..  De- 
cember 14.  1894  — "My  indignation  and  sym- 
pathy have  been  greatly  roused  by  the  press 
reports  of  the  fearful  outrsiges  practised  on 
the  Armenians.  " 

House  Joint  Resolution  247 
September  10.  1984.— "•  *  *  April  24.  1985 
is  hereby  designated  as  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man' 

•  •  "  for  all  victims  of  genocide,  especially 
the  one  and  one-half  million  people  of  Ar- 
menian ancestry  who  were  virtms  of  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in  Turkey  between 
1915  and  1923 

House  Resolution  148 
April    8.    1974-  "•  •  •    April    24.    1975    is 
hereby  designated  as    National  Day  of  Re- 
memberance  of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man" 

•  •  •  for  all  victims  of  genocide,  especially 
the  one  and  one-half  million  people  of  Ar- 
menian ancestry  who  succumbed  to  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in  1915  *  *  •" 

Senate  Resolution  359 
May  13.  1920. -""•  •  •  the  testimony  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  have  clearly  established  the 
truth  of  the  reported  massacres  and  other 
atrocities  from  which  the  Armenian  people 
have  suffered." 

Concurrent  Resolution  of  Congress: 
"Armenian  Outrages" 
January  27.  1896 —Whereas  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  common  with  all  Christian 
people  everywhere,  have  beheld  with  horror 
the  recent  appalling  outrages  and  massacres 
of  which  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  have  been  made  the  victims  *  *  •  " 

VS.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  Chairman 
Ehe  Wiesel 
Days  of  Remembrance  Commemoration. 
Capitol  Rotunda.  April  30.  1981,-  Before 
the  planning  of  the  final  solution.  Hitler 
asked.  Who  remembers  the  Armenians?"  He 
was  right.  No  one  remembered  them,  as  no 
one  remembered  the  Jews.  Rejected  by  ev- 
eryone, they  felt  expelled  from  history." 

VS.  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
Henry  Morgenthau 

Telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  July 
16.  1915—  Deportation  of  and  excesses 
against  peaceful  Armenians  is  increasing 
and  from  harrowing  reports  of  eye  witnesses 
It  appears  that  a  campaign  of  race  extermi- 
nation IS  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of  re- 
prisal against  rebellion." 
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1983-87  Senator's  Floor  Statfment  on  the 
Armenian  Genocide 
Issue:  In  recent  years,  before  the  Armeni 
an  Genocide  Resolution  was  seriously 
pressed  in  the  Senate,  several  Senators 
made  floor  statements  commemorating 
April  24.  A  list  of  names  and  dates  is  at- 
tached. 

POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

1.  The  statements  of  Senators  Metz- 
enbaum  and  Specter  are  interesting  because 
they  both  switched  sides  in  the  October  Ju- 
diciary Committee  meeting. 

2.  Senator  Scoop  Jackson's  statement  is 
important  because  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
national  defense  and  NATO,  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  commemorating  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

SUPPORTING  MATERIAL  ATTACHED 

1.  Metzenbaum.  Specter,  and  Jackson 
statements. 

SENATORS  WHO  HAVE  MADE  STATEMENTS  ON  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

April  1983:  Levin.  Riegle.  Jackson.  Metz- 
enbaum. Pell.  Lautenberg.  Biden.  Specter. 
Sarbanes.  Dole,  Kennedy,  Hollings.  Bradley, 
Lugar.  Glenn.  Helms,  and  Dodd. 

April  1985:  Levin.  Cranston.  Glenn. 
DeConcini.  Metzenbaum.  Riegle.  Wilson. 
Heinz,  Mitchell.  Kasten.  Sarbanes,  Lauten- 
l)erg,  Chafee,  Bingaman,  Pell,  and  Dodd. 

April  1986:  Levin.  Wilson.  Bradley.  Simon. 
DeConcini,  Lautent>erg,  Dodd,  Boschwitz. 
D'Amato.  Glenn.  Metzenbaum.  Sarbanes. 
Hollings.  and  Moynihan. 

April  1987:  Levin  and  Lautenberg. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record] 
Armenian  Genocide.  1915-23 

Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  President,  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  have  been  an  era  of  national- 
istic upheavals.  In  the  name  of  nationhood 
or  of  a  supposed  greatness  attached  to  a 
particular  people,  millions  of  human  beings 
have  suffered  because  their  own  ethnic 
background  or  religious  beliefs  did  not  con- 
form to  tho.se  of  the  ruling  authority  of  the 
time. 

A  particularly  cataclysmic  instance  of  this 
occurred  from  1915  through  1923.  when  the 
Ottoman  Empire  massacred  an  estimated 
1.5  million  Armenians  living  for  the  most 
part  in  Asia  Minor.  Whole  villages  were 
wiped  out.  thousands  of  individuals  were  de- 
ported, and  countless  others  fled  into  the 
desert,  where  many  perished  from  exposure 
or  disease.  The  property  was  sequestered, 
and  centuries  of  culture  destroyed. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
August  1982  issue  of  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  carried  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  record  of  the  massacres  as  "ambigu- 
ous, "  and  further  declaring  that  "the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian 
people.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  "ambigu- 
ous" about  the  murder  of  1.5  million  human 
beings.  The  massacres  were  brutal,  concert- 
ed, and  blatantly  systematic.  There  were  nu- 
merous eyewitness  accounts.  Our  own  ar- 
chives contain  reports  from  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  our  Ambassador  in  Constantinople 
from    1913   to    1916.   who   recounted   direct 


conversations  with  Turkish  Government  of- 
ficials who  admitted  the  atrocities. 

And  I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  the  same 
government  that  exists  now.  This  was  the 
aftermath  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  Department 
have  promised  for  months  to  review  and 
clarify  the  statement  printed  in  the  Bulle- 
tin. My  hope  is  that  Department  officials 
will  retract  the  statement  and  issue  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgement  of  the  historical 
record  of  the  genocide. 

Throughout  history,  there  have  been  too 
many  examples  of  denials  that  events  of 
such  horrible  dimensions  have  occurred, 
perhaps  because  their  immensity  is  so  in- 
comprehensible or  because  rationalizations 
or  intentional  ignorance  are  the  easier  path 
to  follow.  In  our  own  country,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  contended  that  slavery 
was  beneficial  to  the  blacks  who  lived  under 
it.  More  recently,  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
those  in  this  Chamber  today,  there  have 
been  denials  that  the  Holocaust  effected  by 
Nazi  Germany  ever  occurred.  The  revision- 
ists are  at  work. 

Today,  there  are  elderly  survivors  of  the 
genocide  which  took  place  in  Armenia 
nearly  70  years  ago.  They  still  bear  the  emo- 
tional scars  of  those  events,  as  do  their  de- 
scendants. Many  Armenians  throughout  the 
world  maintain  the  cultural  traditions  of 
their  ancestors  and  venerate  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  at  the  hands  of  others  not  so 
very  long  ago. 

No  individual  who  values  human  life 
should  ever  forget  this  example  of  the  ulti- 
mate  danger   of   persecution.   Though    the 


events  which  I  have  spoken  of  today  were 
regional,  in  a  place  far  away,  the  conscience 
on  the  matter  the  conscience  of  the  world 
must  be  global.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  today  in  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day. 
which  is  today. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES 

Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday.  April  24.  marked  the  68th  anniver- 
sary of  the  massacre  of  nearly  1.5  million 
Armenians  by  the  Turks  tietween  the  years 
of  1915  and  1923.  Today  I  offer  my  tribute 
to  these  early  victims  of  20th  century  geno- 
cide. The  ill-fated  Christian  Armenians  were 
repeatedly  brutalized,  having  suffered  at- 
tempts at  wholesale  annihilation  during  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  Kemal  Ata- 
turk.  It  is  only  fitting  that  this  body  pause 
to  honor  their  memory  on  April  27.  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day. 

Mr.  President,  the  deportation,  starvation, 
and  horrible  extermination  sustained  by  in- 
nocent Armenians  during  these  years  are 
not  the  sole  instances  of  man's  incredible  in- 
humanity to  man  in  this  blood-soaked 
region  of  the  world.  Yet.  how  ironic  it  is 
that  these  crimes  were  often  committed  by 
people  who  shared,  or  would  soon  share,  the 
same  persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  venom- 
ous majority. 

How  ironic  that  many  of  the  participants 
in  these  compaigns  of  slaughter  were  Kurds, 
who  were  themselves  an  oppressed  people 
yearning  for  self-determination.  How  equal- 
ly ironic  that  many  of  the  same  Turks  who 
perpetrated  the  genocidal  acts  against  the 
Armenians  would  see  their  own  descendants 
suffer  similar  massacres  in  Cyprus,  while 
others  would  be  objects  of  discrimination 
and  scorn  in  several  Western  European 
cities,  where  Turks  are  an  immigrant  work 
force. 

While  a  pitiful  few  learn  from  the  vindic- 
tive turns  of  the  wheel  of  history,  let  the 
U.S.  Senate  never  be  afraid  to  loudly  decry 
acts  of  atrocity,  wherever  and  whenever 
they  are  committed.  Let  not  the  Armenian 
holocaust  be  a  mere  occasion  for  commemo- 
ration, but  rather  let  this  day  serve  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  America's  intent  to  oppose 
tyranny  with  its  every  ounce  of  strength, 
and  its  equal  intent  to  preserve  freedom  and 
the  spirit  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  commemorates  the  68th  anniversary 
of  Armenian  martyrs.  Beginning  in  1915,  an 
estimated  1.5  million  Armenians  were  killed, 
or  died  of  disease  and  hunger,  in  an  en- 
forced dispersal  and  elimination  of  the  Ar- 
menian population  of  the  former  Ottoman 
empire.  Perhaps  half  a  million  survived  by 
fleeing  abroad. 

This  century  has  been  great  progress  for 
the  self  determination  of  peoples,  but  the 
century  has  also  seen  unprecedented 
slaughter  of  whole  ethnic  identities.  The  Ar- 
menians we  remember  today  were  the  first, 
tragically  followed  by  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
that  sought  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  and  in 
our  day  by  the  mass  slaughter  of  Cambodi- 
ans. 

Today  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
work  to  insure  that  there  is  never  another 
genocide,  and  that  all  nationalities  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  in  peace  and  security. 

We  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Armenian 
national  heritage,  which  continues  to  flour- 
ish, and  to  the  Armenian  Americans  who 
have  found  a  new  home  here,  and  so  en- 
riched our  lives  and  communities  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  want 
to  join  a  number  of  my  fellow  colleagues  in 


paying  homage  to  and  recognizing  the  68th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day. 

Recently  here  in  Washington  there  was  a 
gathering  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust.  Their  tragedy  is  something  we  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  world  carmot  and  must  not 
forget.  Yet  all  to  often  we  do  forget  other 
such  similar  atrocities,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide especially. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  so  clearly  in 
his  proclamation  issued  on  April  22,  1981,  to 
proclaim  April  26  to  May  3  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims  of  Holocaust." 

■Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it  and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten." 

This  is  a  solemn  occasion  for  all  of  us  who 
believe  in  human  rights  and  in  the  goodness 
of  man.  It  still  is  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  1.5  million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  massacred  in  their  own  home- 
land. Yet  it  happened. 

What  is  as  mind  boggling  is  that  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  another  holo- 
caust took  place.  Now.  some  60  years  after 
the  Armenian  tragedy  the  world  is  still 
learning  of  the  horrors  of  the  Cambodian 
people  endured  under  Pol  Pot. 

Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  President.  April  24, 
1983.  marked  the  67th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  episodes  in  history:  the 
massacre  of  more  than  1  million  Armenians 
in  Turkey  between  1915  and  1923.  Because  I 
believe  there  is  value  in  reminding  Ameri- 
cans of  this  period  of  atrocities,  last  week  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  April  24.  1984,  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  all  victims  of  genocide,  espe- 
cially those  of  Armenian  ancestry.  However, 
today  I  rise  to  protest  the  August  1982  De- 
partment of  State  bulletin,  which  takes  an 
official  position  that— 

"The  Department  of  State  does  not  en- 
dorse allegations  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment committed  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people." 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  well-estab- 
lished historical  fact.  The  genocide  perpe- 
trated against  the  the  Armenian  people 
must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  who  value  human  life  and  dignity 
acknowledge  such  tragedies  and  strive  to 
prevent  them  from  happening  again. 

Regardless  of  short-term  political  consid- 
eration, the  State  Department  should  ac- 
knowledge the  facts  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. To  do  otherwise  would  set  a  precedent 
for  other  nations  that  tamper  with  their 
history  for  political  advantage. 

I  am  appalled  by  State  Department's  at- 
tempt to  overlook  the  arrests,  deportations, 
torture,  and  murder  that  occurred  with  the 
complicity  of  the  Turkish  Government  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  State  Department's  position  is  unsat- 
isfactory and  inconsistent  with  President 
Reagan's  Proclamation  4838,  which  states, 
in  part: 

"Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it,  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it— and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten." 

F\irther.  the  State  Department's  state- 
ment does  a  disservice  to  people  of  Armeni- 
an descent  living  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  By  compiling  an  accurate 
record  of  the  facts  of  the  past,  these  people 
can  maintain  a  sense  of  ethic  identity  and 
alert   future  generations  about  evil  in  the 


past  so  as  to  avoid  it  in  the  future.  The 
State  Department  is  wrong  to  mislead  these 
people  regarding  the  atrocities  committed 
against  their  ancestors.  For  these  reasons,  I 
strongly  object  to  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  denying  the  part  played  by 
the  Turkish  Government  in  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Monday.  April  15.  1983,  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment urging  Turkish  acknowledgement 
of  the  1915  massacre.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


"(FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Monday.  Apr. 

25,  1983] 

'Politicians  in  Greece  Demand  Turks 

Admit  Armenian  Deaths 

"Athens,  April  24  (Reuters).— Greek  polit- 
ical parties  from  both  the  right  and  left 
called  on  Turkey  today  to  acknowledge  that 
as  many  as  1.5  million  Armenians  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  Turks  in  1915. 

"Turkey  has  denied  the  charge  in  the  face 
of  extensive  documentation. 

"The  party  representatives  were  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  more  than  1.000  of  Greece's 
10.000  Armenians  to  mark  the  68th  anniver- 
sary of  what  historians  say  was  a  massacre 
by  the  Ottoman  authorities  during  World 
War  I." 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Michigan.  Senators  Levin  and  Riegle,  in 
commemorating  the  68th  anniversary  of  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day.  This  day  marks  the 
events  that  took  place  between  1915  and 
1923  in  which  more  than  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans were  systematically  deported  and  mur- 
dered by  a  declining  Ottoman  Etapire. 

The  rich  heritage  of  the  Armenian  people 
dates  back  over  3,000  years  and  it  is  only 
through  sheer  courage  and  determination 
that  their  culture  survives  today.  Located  at 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  cross- 
roads of  the  world",  between  the  Caspian, 
Black,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Armenia 
has  fought  off  foreign  aggressors  and  domi- 
nation throughout  its  history. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  April  24.  1915.  that 
200  intellectuals,  community  leaders,  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Armenian  ancestry 
were  executed,  signifing  the  beginning  of 
the  plan  to  exterminate  the  entire  Armeni- 
an Christian  p»opulation  located  within  the 
Ottoman  borders. 

The  heinous  acts  committed  against  the 
Armenians  were  clearly  the  result  of  a  bru- 
tally calculated  plan  which  has  come  to  t>e 
known  as  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  recall  this  tra^c 
event  in  the  same  fsishion  that  we  recall 
later  acts  of  genocide  such  as  that  commit- 
ted against  the  Jews  by  a  repressive  and  un- 
controlled Nazi  regime.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  make  this  Nation  and  the  world  aware 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  past,  of  the  injustice 
and  human  suffering  of  entire  races  of 
people,  so  that  we  can  be  on  the  watch.  So 
that  we  can  guarantee  as  best  we  can  that  it 
shall  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  Metzenbacm.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  to  Senators  Levin  and  Riegle  my  ap- 
preciation for  providing  us  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remember  and  to  mourn  the  sys- 
tematic, barbaric  and  unspeakably  cruel 
massacre  by  Turkey  of  the  1.5  million  mar- 
tyrs of  Armenia,  and  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  outrage  at  the  fact  that  it  took  8  months 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  formally  re- 
tract an  insulting  and  demeaning  note  that 
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appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  an  article  in 
the  August  1982  Department  of  State  Bulle 
tin. 

•Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  Ambiguous. "  the 
note  reads,  'the  Department  of  State  doe.s 
not  endorse  allegations  that  the  Turkish 
Government  committed  a  genocide  against 
the  Armenian  people." 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  could  find  the  slightest  bit  of  ambi- 
guity about  this  unspeakably  cruel  brutal 
slaughter  of  a  gentle  cultured  people 

I  cannot  imagine  how  anyone  who  has 
read  the  dispatches  sent  to  Washington  at 
the  time  by  then-US.  Ambassador  Henry 
Morgenthau  could  describe  as  allegations' 
what  Ambassador  Morgenthau  called  A 
Campaign  of  Race  Extermination. 

I  caruiot  imagine  how  our  State  Depart- 
ment could  have  permitted  this  contempt! 
ble  sentence  to  appear  in  official  print. 

And  above  all,  Mr.  President.  I  am  truly 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  has  only  now  seen  fit  to  retract  this 
language.  I  believe  that  the  Department 
should  also  apologize— humbly— to  the  Ar 
menian-American  community  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Reagan  expressed 
his  dismay  at  the  fact  that  there  exist  today 
groups  suid  individuals  who  deny  the  reality 
of  the  Nazi  genocide  against  the  Jews. 

The  President  was  right  to  speak  as  he 
did.  But  consider  the  feelings  of  the  Arme 
nian-American  community— of  people  whose 
parents  and  grandparents  are  in  many  cases 
the  survivors  of  the  terrible  events  of  1915 
and  the  years  thereafter 

Armenian  history  is  not  being  distorted  by 
the  kinds  of  hate  groups  who  soil  the 
memory  of  the  Jews  of  Europe.  Instead.  Ar- 
menian-Americans have  confronted  a  denial 
of  their  history  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  ambiguous  Mr.  President 
about  the  headlines  in  the  New  York  Times 
at  the  time  the  genocide  was  in  progress. 

March  20.  1915:  Whole  Plain  Strewn  With 
Armenian  Bodies. 

April  28.  1915:  Appeal  to  Turkey  to  Stop 
Massacres. 

June  6.  1915:  More  Armenian  Massacres. 

June  29,  1915:  Wholesale  Massacres  of  Ar 
meniaiu  by  Turks. 

August  4.  1915:  Report  Turks  Shot 
Women  and  Children. 

August  6.  1915:  Armenian  Horrors  Show 

August  18.  1915:  Armenians  Are  Sen 
tenced  to  Perish  in  Desert. 

August  20.  1915.  Bum  1.000  Armenians. 

August  27.  1915:  Turks  Depopulate  Towns 
of  Armenia. 

September  3,  1915:  Turks  Massacre  Arme- 
nians of  Isnid. 

September  5.  1915:  1.500.000  Armenians 
Starve. 

September  16.  1915:  Answer  Morgenthau 
by  Hanging  Armenians. 

September  21.  1915:  Bryce  Asks  U.S.  To 
Aid  Armenia;  says  that  all  the  Christians  in 
Trebizond.  numbering  10,000  were  drowned 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  headlines,  the 
chronicle  of  horror  goes  on  and  on. 

September  29.  1915:  Armenian  Women 
Put  Up  at  Auction. 

October  11.  1915:  Spare  Armenians.  Pope 
Asks  Sultan. 

October  13.  1915:  Massacres  Renewed. 
Morgenthau  Reports. 

October  22.  1915:  German  Says  She 
Cannot  Stop  Turks. 

October  26.  1915:  Slay  All  Armenians  in 
City  of  Kerasunt. 


November  1.  1915:  Aid  for  Armenians 
Blocked  by  Turks. 

The  record  could  not  be  more  clear. 

The  Armenians  were  slaughtered. 

They  were  slaughtered  by  order  of  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

And  they  were  the  first  victims  in  a  centu- 
ry that  may  .someday  be  described  by  histo- 
rians as  the  age  of  genocide. 

The  agony  of  Armenia  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

It  must  not  be  trivialized,  minimized,  or 
distorted  for  political  purposes. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  descendants  of 
the  Armenian  martyrs  must  not  be  made  to 
suffer  the  grief  and  pain  that  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  a  cynical  note  in  a 
State  Department  publication. 

As  a  Senator.  1  apologize  to  Armenians  ev- 
erywhere for  this  outrage,  and  I  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  act  immediately  to 
make  full  amends  for  a  gratuitous  and  pa- 
tently false  insult  to  everyone  who  believes 
in  facing  the  truth. 

THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr  Pell.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month,  over  10.000  Jewish  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  gathered  in  Washington  to  honor 
those  who  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis  and 
to  remember  the  pain,  the  suffering  and  the 
lessons  of  that  heinous  experience.  The  Hol- 
ocaust IS  a  sad  reminder  that  those  who 
forget  history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  might  well 
have  been  prevented  in  the  world  had  re- 
called an  earlier,  equally  dark  episode  in  the 
20th  century  history  of  mankind:  The  will- 
ful massacre  of  1.5  million  Armenians  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  during  World  War  I. 

Before  World  War  I.  Armenians,  a  gentle, 
highly  cultured  people,  lived  alongside  the 
Turks  and  demanded  only  tolerance  and 
freedom  from  their  Turkish  rulers.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Turkish  Government  launched 
a  coordinated  drive  to  round  up  and  elimi- 
nate every  Armenian  man.  woman,  and 
child.  Today,  on  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenina  genocide,  we  honor  those  coura- 
geous individuals  who  were  exterminated 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  national 
heritage  was  considered  alien  by  the  Turk- 
ish leadership. 

The  Armenian  genocide  and  the  Holo- 
caust remind  us  that  man  possesses  the  per- 
nicious quality  of  bigotry  and  the  capacity 
to  be  cruel.  We  must  never  forget  the  despi- 
cable, inhuman  treatment  suffered  by  the 
Armenians  and  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow  men.  We  must  keep  the  memo- 
ries of  these  solemn  and  painful  events  alive 
in  order  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself 
yet  again. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  eliminat- 
ing the  evil  of  genocide  from  the  heart  of 
mankind;  if  justice  and  compassion  are 
values  which  we  sincerely  cherish;  if  the 
death  of  1.5  million  Armenians  is  to  be  more 
than  a  tragic  footnote  to  our  times;  then  we 
must  not  forget  the  brutal  assault  on 
human  dignity  which  was  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

Mr  Lautenberg.  Mr.  President,  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  has  been  an  all  too  preve- 
lent  occurrence  throughout  the  centuries. 
Persecution,  banishment,  and  enslavement 
of  peoples  are  well-known  and  well-docu- 
mented in  almost  every  civilization  and 
every  period  of  history. 

But  these  violations  and  abuses  of  basic 
human  rights  take  on  particular  importance 
for  us  when  we  consider  the  most  terrible 
occurrences  of  our  own  20th  century.  In 
recent  weeks.  Americans  here  in  Washing- 
ton   and    throughout    the    United    States. 


again  took  note  of  the  Holocaust  in  which  6 
million  Jews  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
Europeans  were  simply  murdered  as  a 
matter  of  policy  of  the  Nazi  government  of 
Germany.  As  the  survivors  of  that  Holo- 
caust and  their  children  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  month,  the  cry  most 
often  heard  was.  "We  must  not  forget." 

We  must  not  and  will  not  forget.  Mr. 
President,  for  there  is  to  be  a  Holocaust 
Museum  in  Washington.  D.C.,  just  a  short 
distance  from  the  Mall  and  the  center  of 
our  political  life.  An  important  part  of  the 
museum  will  be  devoted  to  another  tragedy 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  century,  the  mas- 
sive massacre  and  systematic  persecution  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  Turkish  Government 
almost  70  years  ago. 

The  killing  of  over  1.5  million  Armenians 
in  Turkey  and  the  scattering  of  tens  of 
thousands  more,  particularly  in  1915  and 
the  months  that  followed,  was  the  world's 
first  genocidal  experience  of  this  century. 
How  horrible  it  is  to  contemplate  that  a 
second  genocidal  policy  would  follow  on 
even  a  greater  scale  only  25  years  later.  But 
to  the  Armenians  and  those  who  filed  end- 
less numbers  of  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
massacres  and  mass  death  following  forced 
deportation  of  Armenians  across  Asia  Minor 
in  1915.  there  could  be  no  set  of  circum- 
stances imaginable  more  completely  de- 
praved or  corrupt  or  inhumane. 

The  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities  called  the  genocide,  "the  greatest, 
most  pathetic,  and  most  arbitrary  tragedy 
in  history.  " 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr..  called  it  a  "plan  of 
extermination  "  in  telegrams  back  to  the 
State  Department. 

News  reports  of  1915  quoted  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  systematic  and  deliberate 
nature  of  the  killings  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  simply  because  they 
were  Armenian  or  Christian  or  both. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
London.  Lord  Crewe  brought  the  attention 
of  the  Crown  to  "wholesale  massacre  and 
wholesale  deportations"  of  Armenians  car- 
ried on  under  the  noise  and  distraction  of 
another  tragedy,  the  European  war  we  now 
know  as  World  War  I. 

As  Cicero  once  noted.  "Laws  are  silent 
amid  the  clash  of  arms.  '  So  this  was  true 
for  the  Armenian  nation. 

The  United  States  was  not  involved  in 
World  War  I  in  1915.  Mr.  President,  and  as 
the  leading  neutral  nation  received  numer- 
ous appeals  to  intercede  with  the  Turkish 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians 
and  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Armenians 
if  possible. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings 
Bryan  explained  our  representations  and 
protests  as  "a  matter  of  humanity.'  But 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  reported  no  satis- 
faction from  our  official  protests  and  ap- 
pealed for  private  funds  and  relief  for  the 
Armenians  from  the  injustice,  grief,  pover- 
ty, and  starvation;  that  continued. 

The  United  States  and  many  other  coun- 
tries opened  their  hearts  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  must  not  now  close  our  minds. 
We  heard  excuses  then  about  the  needs  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  the  requirements 
of  nationalism  and  of  the  necessities  of  de- 
velopment. We  have  heard  these  same  ex- 
cuses since  then  in  other  contexts— from 
other  states  at  other  times. 

But  there  has  never  been,  nor  can  there 
ever  be,  any  acceptable  excuse  for  the  sys- 
tematic murdering  of  civilian  populations. 
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To  know  that  this  has  occurred  and  has 
been  condemned  is  vital  to  our  determina- 
tion not  to  see  it  happen  again  or  to  tolerate 
any  indifference  to  it. 

I  salute  those  of  Armenian  descent  who 
have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  the  geno- 
cide of  their  people  does  not  fade  into  his- 
torical irrelevance  but  remains  a  shocking 
lesson  and  horrendous  example  of  the  inhu- 
manity of  man  to  man.  And  I  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  remembering  today  the 
victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide  and  in 
pledging  our  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
such  a  tragedy  is  never  again  visited  upon 
any  people  anywhere  on  this  Earth. 

Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day  in  commemorating  the  70th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  beginning  of  the  genocide  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  victims  of  all  genocides,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  nearly  1.5  million  Armenians 
who  were  mercilessly  persecuted  for  8  long 
years  between  1915  and  1923. 

The  senseless  persecution  and  slaughter 
of  Armenians  during  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  thou- 
sands more  Armenians,  scattered  into  a  dias- 
pora, forming  a  worldwide  community  who, 
today,  urge  all  people  of  good  faith  and  con- 
science never  to  forget  this  tragedy.  We 
must  never  lend  credibility  to  the  all  too  fre- 
quently lamented  remark  that  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  is  the  "forgotten  genocide."  Be- 
cause of  the  war  and  the  isolationist  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  our 
Government  did  not.  unfortunately,  more 
forcefully  protest  the  actions  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Sadly,  the  Armenian  genocide 
was  not  the  last  but  the  first  of  many— too 
many— acts  of  genocide  which  have  been 
perpetrated  in  this  century.  Six  million 
Jews  under  Hitler,  untold  numbers  oi  Soviet 
citizens  in  the  Gulag  under  Stalin,  and 
countless  Cambodians  under  Pol  Pot  were 
also  victims  of  the  atrocity  of  genocide.  To 
remember  these  victims  is  to  make  a  state- 
ment. It  is  to  say.  I  will  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  pleas  of  my  brethren,  for  to  stand  by  is 
to  be  an  accomplice  to  a  crime  as  serious  as 
the  act  of  genocide  itself.  To  remember 
these  victims  is.  most  importantly,  to  move 
toward  a  better  future,  a  safer  future,  for 
our  children  and  the  generations  to  come. 

While  I  look  forward  to  the  future.  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  concerned  that  President 
Reagan's  upcoming  trip  to  Germany,  which 
includes  a  visit  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery 
where  so  many  Nazi-SS  men  are  buried, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  when  the  lesson  of 
history's  mistakes  is  not  learned  well,  histo- 
ry becomes  reality  once  again.  President 
Reagan's  visit  to  Bitburg  negates  a  state- 
ment which  he  himself  made  in  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  Days  of  Remembrance  for  'Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  on  April  22.  1981.  He 
said:  "Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it.  and  the  geneocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it— and  like  too  many 
other  people— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust 
must  never  be  forgotten."  Let  us  not  forget 
and  let  us  not  lay  a  wreath  on  the  graves  of 
those  who  committed  the  heinous  crime  of 
genocide  against  innocent  people. 

It  is  also  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
that  the  Reagan  administration  cannot  sup- 
port a  resolution,  indeed  in  active  lobby 
against  a  resolution,  which  recognizes  and 
condemns  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  To  say 
that  this  would  harm  relations  with  an  ally 
does  not  recognize  the  extent  of  the  atrocity 
that  we  gather  here  today  to  remember. 

The  purpose  of  Armenians  Martyrs'  Day 
is  just  that— to  never  allow  the  atrocity  of 


genocide  to  be  forgotten.  And  so.  on  this 
day.  I  honor  those  innocent  dead.  I  extend 
my  sincerest  sympathy  to  those  Armenians 
who  were  victims  of  ruthless  murder,  and  to 
their  descendants  and  the  descendants  of  all 
people  who  have  fallen  to  genocide.  And  I 
pledge  that  we  never  will  forget. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  P*resident,  April 
1985  may  someday  be  recorded  as  the 
month  in  which  the  current  administration 
established  an  all-time  record  for  callous  in- 
sensitivity. 

April  1985  is  the  cruel  month  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  equated  the 
murdered  innocents  of  the  Holocaust  with 
the  brutal  executioners  of  the  Waffen  SS. 

And  it  is  also  the  month  in  which  the 
President  opposed  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion commemorating  the  terrible  massacre 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenian  men,  women,  and  children  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Why  is  the  President  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution? 

Because,  he  says,  passage  of  the  resolution 
"might  inadvertently  encourage  or  reward 
terrorist  attacks  on  Turks  and  Turklish 
Americans." 

And  also,  says  the  President,  the  resolu- 
tion 'could  harm  relations  with  an  impor- 
tant ally." 

That  is  an  outrageous  statement. 

Yes.  there  have  been  terrorist  attacks  by 
Armenian  extremists  against  Turkish  indi- 
viduals and  installations. 

These  attacks  are  insane— they  are  crimi- 
nal—and they  ill-serve  the  Armenian  cause. 

I  condemn  without  equivocation  the  per- 
petrators of  those  atrocities— and  so  do  the 
leading  Armenian-American  civic  and  reli- 
gious organizations. 

But  to  say  that  t)ecause  of  these  terrorists, 
we  should  ignore  the  historical  reality  of 
the  Armenian  genocide— that  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

We  have  in  Northern  Ireland  today 
groups  that  are  addicted  to  the  politics  of 
the  gun  and  the  bomb. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  should  ignore  or 
deny  the  tragic  history  of  Ireland? 

Of  course  it  does  not. 

And  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  American 
people  and,  in  fact,  to  our  Turkish  friends 
to  go  along  for  political  reasons  with  the 
sadly  misguided  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  a  monumental  atrocity— 
but  one  for  which  the  Turks  of  today 
cannot  be  held  accountable. 

The  President  describes  Turkey  as  "an  im- 
portant ally." 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  also  an  important  ally. 

And  just  £Ls  we  cannot  for  political  reasons 
deny  that  today's  democratic  Federal  Re- 
public was  built  on  the  ashes  of  the  Third 
Reich,  we  cannot  diminish,  deny  or  demean 
the  agony,  suffering,  and  death  inflicted  by 
Ottoman  Turkey  upon  the  Armenian 
people. 

I  am  very  much  ashamed.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Government  have 
once  again  paid  more  attention  to  politics 
and  to  lobbyists  than  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth.  And  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
demonstrate  by  passing  this  commemorative 
resolution  that  we.  at  least,  respect  the 
memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Armenia. 

COMMEMORATING  THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we  pay 
tribute  to  all  the  victims  of  genocide,  par- 
ticularly the  1.5  million  Armenians  who  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties. As  part  of  that  tribute,  today  has  been 
designated  as  a  "National  Day  of  Man's  In- 


humanity to  Man."  The  leadership  of  my 
colleague  from  Michigan.  Senator  Ltvin  and 
his  staff  member.  Steve  Serk&ian.  In  focus- 
ing the  Senate's  attention  on  this  important 
issue  year  after  year  is  commendable.  For 
only  through  commemoration  of  these  vic- 
tims can  we  educate  the  American  p)eople 
about  the  Armenian  experience  and  prevent 
history  from  repeating  itself. 

This  year  is  particularly  significant  be- 
cause it  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  genocide  perpetrated  in 
the  Turkish  Ottoman  empire  between  1915 
and  1923.  As  many  of  the  survivors  of  the 
genocide  travel  to  Washington  on  this  day, 
we  join  with  them  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  those  who  perished. 

The  genocide  began  on  April  24.  1915. 
when  hundreds  of  Armenian  religious,  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  leaders  were  rounded 
up.  exiled  and  eventually  murdered  in 
remote  places  in  Anatolia.  Within  several 
months,  the  approximately  250,000  Armeni- 
ans serving  in  the  Ottoman  Army  during 
World  War  I  were  disarmed  and  placed  in 
forced  labor  battalions  where  they  were 
either  starved  or  executed.  The  Armenian 
people,  deprived  of  their  leadership  and 
young  able-bodied  men.  were  disarmed 
under  threat  of  severe  punishment,  and 
then  deported  from  every  city.  town,  and 
village  of  Asia  minor  and  Turkish  minor. 
The  majority  of  the  deportees  died  on  the 
marches  from  starvation,  disease,  and  mas- 
sacre. Approximately  500.000  refugees  es- 
caped to  the  north  across  the  Russian 
border,  south  into  Arab  countries,  or  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  this  week  marks 
the  71st  anniversary  of  the  genocide  perpe- 
trated against  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  during  World  War  I. 
Today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Armenians 
throughout  the  world  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  victims  and  survivors  of  this  evil  crime. 

Before  World  War  I,  Armenians,  a  gentle 
and  highly  cultured  people,  demanded  only 
tolerance  and  freedom  from  the  rulers  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  response,  Ottoman 
rulers  launched  a  coordinated  drive  to 
round  up  and  eliminate  every  Armenian 
man.  woman,  and  child.  In  1915.  the  empire 
began  deporting  Armenians  and  from  that 
time  until  the  empire  collapsed,  an  estimat- 
ed 1.5  million  Armenians— some  60  percent 
of  the  Armenian  population— were  killed  or 
died  of  disease  or  exposure.  Today,  we 
honor  those  courageous  individuals  who 
were  exterminated  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  national  heritage  was  considered 
alien  by  those  who  ruled  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  modem  state  of  Turkey  bears  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragic  acts  committed  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire  against  the  Armenian 
people.  It  should,  however,  acknowledge 
that  these  events  took  place.  Kemal  Ata- 
taurk  did  so  many  years  ago  when  he  con- 
demned the  massacres  of  millions  by  his 
Ottoman  predecessors.  The  present  govern- 
ment should  do  no  less. 

The  Armenian  genocide  reminds  us  that 
man  possesses  the  p>emicious  quality  of  big- 
otry and  the  capacity  to  be  cruel.  We  must 
never  forget  the  despicable,  inhuman  treat- 
ment suffered  by  the  Armenians  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow  men.  To  do  so.  as  the 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  shows,  is  to  invite 
a  repetition  of  what  may  be  man's  most  rep- 
rehensible crime,  genocide. 

The  way  to  commemorate  the  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  people  is  to  keep  the  memory 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  alive  and  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  humsm  life  and  dig- 
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nity.  The  Senate  recently  took  an  important 
and  in  my  view  much  delayed  step  toward 
reaXfirming  this  commitment  by  approving 
Genocide  Convention.  Now  we  must  elimi 
nate  the  evil  of  genocide  from  the  heart  of 
mankind  so  that  the  victims  of  the  Armeni 
an  genocide  did  not  die  in  vain 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
today  to  recall  the  systematic  execution  of 
more  than  I'l  million  Armenians  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  This  first  act 
of  genocide  in  the  twentieth  century  has  too 
often  been  relegated  to  the  footnotes  of  his 
tory  and  conveniently  forgotten.  It  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  this  horrific  act  of  mans 
inhumanity  to  man  and  once  again  pledge 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  prevent  future 
crimes  of  genocide. 

On  February  19  of  this  year,  the  Senate  fi- 
nally voted  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven 
tion.  In  the  humane  spirit  of  this  action.  I 
believe  it  is  fitting  to  remember  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Armenian  people. 

Between  1915  and  1923.  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment sanctioned  the  murder  of  over  1.5 
million  Armenian  Christians  and  drove  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  permanently  away 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  under  the 
guise  of  Pan-Turkism.  Entire  villages  of  Ar- 
menians were  forcibly  deported,  thousands 
more  peasants  were  kidnaped  and  exiled. 
Many  or  most  of  the  deportees  died  of  star- 
vation, disease,  or  exposure.  Large  portions 
of  the  Armenian  intelligensia  and  profes- 
sional classes  were  abducted  and  simply 
slaughtered. 

After  the  First  World  War.  the  Armenians 
sent  a  delegation  seeking  justice  to  the 
peace  conference  at  Versailles.  However,  the 
great  powers  gathered  there  failed  to  act 
against  those  responsible  for  the  Armenian 
genocide.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Turks  who 
were  among  those  allegedly  involved  in  the 
genocide  were  released  unpunished  from 
British  jails.  No  war  crimes  trials  followed 
World  War  I.  There  were  no  opportunities 
for  the  victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide  to 
gain  some  semblance  of  legal  retribution. 
There  was  no  Nuremburg. 

Fortunately,  one  man.  Prof  Raphael 
Lemkin.  championed  the  cause  of  the  Arme- 
nian people.  At  the  International  Confer 
ence  on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law. 
held  in  Madrid  in  1933.  Lemkin  proposed 
"to  declare  the  destruction  of  racial,  reli 
gious.  or  social  collectivities"  a  crime  under 
international  law.  Raphael  Lemkin  coined 
the  word  •genocide"  in  1944  to  describe  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  of  World  War  II.  He  cease 
lessly  fought  to  iristill  in  the  human  con- 
science an  abhorrence  of  genocide  calling 
for  international  participation  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Turkey  today,  unlike  Germany,  refuses  to 
admit  responsibility  for  its  act  of  genocide 
The  Turkish  denial  needlessly  perpetuates 
bitter  animosity  on  the  part  of  Armenians 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
time  for  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  offi 
ctally  acknowledge  its  responsibility  for  its 
crimes  of  1915  to  1923  and  publicly  apolo- 
gize to  the  Armenian  people. 

We  cannot  purge  history  of  its  ugly  chap- 
ters. Lessons  of  terror  are  just  as  important 
as  lessons  of  compassion  and  valor.  An  en- 
lightened knowledge  of  our  barbaric  past  is 
the  only  weapon  we  may  bear  to  prevent 
future  acts  of  genocide.  Should  another 
mad  man  ask  the  question,  as  Hitler  did— 
"who  remembers  the  Armenians?"— we  must 
all  \>e  able  to  answer— "I  do." 

Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  President.  2  months 
ago  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  its 
advice   and    consent    to    the    International 


Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  a  document 
signed  by  the  United  States  in  1948  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  following  year. 
Ratification  of  the  convention  after  nearly 
37  years  is  a  symbol  of  our  commitment  to 
the  future:  it  is  also  a  remembrance  of  the 
past,  our  commemoration  of  genocide's 
tragic  victims. 

Our  century,  so  notable  for  progress  in 
other  ways,  has  been  profoundly  scarred  by 
genocide,  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
IS  difficult  to  grasp  its  dimensions  or  deter- 
mine precisely  the  number  of  its  victims. 
Indeed,  the  word  genocide  is  itself  a  mid- 
twentieth-century  word,  coined  in  an  effort 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  tragedy  of  delib- 
erate mass  extermination. 

We  do  not  live  in  the  past,  but  we  cannot 
live  without  it.  To  ignore  or  forget  the  past 
is  to  remain  its  captive;  remembrance  and 
understanding  are  the  means  of  coming  to 
grips  with  Its  legacy. 

That  is  why  we  take  time  today  to  mark 
the  appalling,  systematic  a.ssault  committed 
71  years  ago  against  the  Armenian  people. 
The  Armenian  massacres,  as  they  were 
called,  uprooted  an  entire  nation,  deliberate- 
ly eliminated  its  leaders  and  intellectuals 
and  left  the  survivors  homeless,  scattering 
them  around  the  world.  One  and  one-half 
million  persons  are  estimated  to  have  per- 
ished in  a  train  of  events  of  which  the  then- 
U  S.  Ambassador.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
wrote: 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
epi.sode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915  " 

This  day  has  special  meaning  for  Armeni- 
ans everywhere.  Having  lived  with  tragedy- 
few  families  were  unaffected  by  it— they  are 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  their  ex- 
perience has  meaning  for  all  of  us.  And 
indeed,  in  the  face  of  such  tragedy  remem- 
brance and  understanding  are  universal  im- 
peratives, e.ssential  to  decent  people  and 
decepl  .societies:  they  cannot  be  the  special 
province  only  of  the  survivors. 

Americans  of  Armenian  descent,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  aspect  of 
our  national  life,  have  at  the  same  time  kept 
alive  the  rich  traditions  of  their  unique  her- 
itage. Consider  the  story  of  Dr.  Vartan  Gre- 
gorian. President  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, who  came  to  this  country  in  1956  in 
search  of  an  education  because,  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  profile  by  Philip  Hamburger. 

Some  instinct  told  him  that  America  was 
the  place  for  him." 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland.  Armenian 
Americans  play  a  vital  role  in  our  pluralistic 
and  democratic  society,  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  cultural,  .social,  political  and 
economic  life  are  varied  and  unique. 

We  join  our  Armenian  American  friends, 
neighbors  and  colleagues  in  marking  this 
day  The  Armenian  tragedy  has  meaning  for 
all  of  us.  As  citizens  of  a  free  nation,  found- 
ed on  the  ideals  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom, we  commemorate  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  above  all  to  reaffirm  our  own  de- 
termination to  see  that  so  terrible  a  crime 
shall  never  be  repeated. 

We  still  do  not  have  justice.  We  still  have 
a  situation  in  which  an  accounting  has  not 
been  made,  and  we  must  maintain  the  pres- 
sure until  it  is  made  I  intend  to  be  part  of 
the  effort  to  continue  that  struggle  until,  fi- 
nally, justice  is  done. 


THE  ARMENIAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  the  con- 
cern of  the  Armenian  people  who  suffered 
the  tragedy  of  mass  destruction  between 
1915-1923. 

The  terrible  events  of  those  years  testified 
to  the  fact  that  modern  societies  and  gov- 
ernments can  be  a  mask  for  ancient  brutal- 
ities. This  truth  helps  explain  the  strong  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  in  human 
rights  on  a  worldwide  basis.  It  underpinned 
the  spirited  campaign  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  Government  for  the 
adoption  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of 
the  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  It  was  influential  in  the  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  give  the  Armenian 
catastrophe  a  place  of  prominence  in  the 
projected  Holocaust  Museum  to  be  built 
here  in  Washington  on  the  Mall. 

The  story  of  the  Armenian  tragedy  should 
not  be  buried  and  forgotten.  It  should  be 
told.  It  should  be  told,  like  others  that  have 
followed  it.  not  to  stir  up  division,  but  to  en- 
courage reconciliation:  not  just  to  recall  the 
suffering  of  the  past,  but  to  strengthen  the 
commitment  to  standards  for  today  and  to- 
morrow which  exclude  racism  and  genocide. 

Mr.  BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  join  a  number  of  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  and  recognition  to  the  68th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  At 
about  this  time  every  year  we  take  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians who  perished  during  the  years  1915- 
1923  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Empire. 

Near  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  the  Ar- 
menian population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
became  the  target  of  increased  persecution 
by  the  government.  This  persecution 
reached  truly  gruesome  proportions  during 
the  1915-1923  period  and  serves  as  yet  an- 
other tragic  reminder  of  how  cruel  human 
beings  can  sometimes  be  to  one  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  unanimously  resolved 
to  include  the  Armenian  genocide  in  its 
museum  and  educational  programs.  The 
reason  why  was  stated  eloquently  by  council 
chairman  Elie  Wiesel  in  1981: 

"Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?' He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembers  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history." 

We  were  wise  in  establishing  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  to  commemorate 
the  suffering  of  the  Jewish  people  under 
the  Nazi  regime,  and  we  are  also  wise  to  re- 
member the  persecution  of  the  Armenians. 
After  all.  the  same  evil  instinct  in  the 
human  spirit  which  was  responsible  for  the 
Jewish  Holocaust  was  also  at  work  in  the 
case  of  the  Armenians  and  more  recently  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continually  remind 
ourselves  of  these  events  perhaps  we  can 
prevent  future  holocausts.  In  this  sense.  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day  is  both  a  commemora- 
tion and  a  warning.  I  therefore  offer  my 
thanks  to  my  colleagues.  Senator  Riegle 
and  Senator  Levin,  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  which 
recognizes  the  terrible  fate  of  over  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians.  Though  this  tragedy  oc- 


curred over  65  years  ago.  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  history  cannot  be  rewritten 
or  forgotten.  To  this  end.  I  join  Senator 
Levin  in  offering  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  on  this  issue  by 
the  Honorable  Governor  of  California. 
George  Deukmejian.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Governor  Deukmejian  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  Governor  of  Armenian  descent. 
His  remarks,  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday. 
April  24.  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reflect  the  concern  which  members  of  the 
Armenian  community  share  about  the  rec- 
ognition of  thus  horrible  demonstration  of 
inhumanity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

"Our  Debt  to  the  Past  Will  Secure  Our 

Future 

"(By  George  Deukmejian) 

"The  ob.servance  of  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day  has  always  been  a  deeply  moving  expe- 
rience for  me.  This  year  it  has  new  meaning. 
I  know  that  I  would  not  be  here  at  todays 
observance  as  governor  of  the  nation's  most 
populous  state  if  it  were  not  for  this  great 
country— the  land  of  hope,  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  so  many,  regardless  of  their 
background.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
expressed  it  very  well  when  he  said:  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  matter  of  birthplace  or  creed  or 
line  of  descent.  America  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, of  idealism,  of  character  ' 

"We  can  be  thankful  that,  for  us.  America 
is  the  free  and  beautiful  homeland  that  our 
parents,  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters 
only  dreamed  of.  It  was  a  dream  for  which 
many  of  our  loved  ones  died.  They  suffered 
so  that  we  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  future  of  hope  and  prosperity  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

"And  so  I  urge  all  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent:  As  we  share  the  painful  memories 
that  bring  us  together  today,  let  us  remem- 
ber how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  this  land 
and  to  have  a  place  we  can  call  home. 

"Much  of  the  world's  population  is  not  so 
fortunate,  including  millions  of  Armenians 
who  still  live  under  oppression  and  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  for  them,  as  much  as  for  the 
victims  of  unspeakable  atrocities,  that  we 
gather  and  pray  today. 

"As  Armenian-Americans,  we  share  many 
strong  bonds  of  pride.  But  we  also  share 
bonds  of  pain.  Few  of  our  families  escaped 
murder,  violence  and  terror  that  marked 
one  of  history's  darkest  chapters.  We  hurt 
together,  we  cry  together  and  yes.  we  are 
angry  that,  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  our 
people  have  gone  unanswered  and  largely 
ignored. 

"But  tears  and  anger  alone  accomplish 
nothing.  Instead,  it  is  our  duty  to  share  the 
lessons  of  our  painful  past  with  a  world  that 
seems  to  have  learned  little  about  common 
human  decency. 

"Let's  remember  that  we  are  hardly  alone 
in  our  suffering.  "Violence  in  many  forms 
has  become  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  most 
of  mankind.  How  many  Americans  have 
been  victimized  by  criminals?  How  many 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  live 
under  the  constant  threat  of  death  or  im- 
prisonment simply  because  they  seek  free- 
dom, self-determination  and  a  homeland 
they  can  call  their  owti? 

"To  be  free  from  violence  and  the  fear  of 
violence  is  a  basic  human  right,  and  I  con- 
sider It  the  first  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  restoring  public  safety 
here  in  California  has  been  the  central  con- 


cern of  my  public  life  and  is  my  top  priority 
as  governor. 

"Yet  throughout  this  century,  beginning 
with  the  planned  murder  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians, it  has  been  government  that  has 
committed  the  worst  crimes  of  violence  and 
the  worst  violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

"That  is  why  we  must  never  lower  our 
voices— as  individuals  or  as  a  nation— in  sup- 
port of  people  around  the  world  who  are 
struggling  to  break  the  yoke  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  violence.  We  must  never  lower  our 
guard  against  potential  enemies,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  who  would  infringe  on 
our  own  precious  gifts  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

"We  are  often  asked  why  we  are  so  insist- 
ent on  calling  attention  to  atrocities  that  oc- 
curred many  years  ago.  Why  do  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  pain  of  recalling  the  loss 
of  families  and  friends  and  homes? 

"The  answer  is  very  simple.  If  the  decent, 
humane  people  of  this  world  don't  remem- 
ber, you  can  be  sure  that  the  tyrants  will— 
and  history  will  go  on  repeating  itself,  just 
as  it  has  in  recent  years  in  Cambodia.  Iran. 
Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

"Who  can  ignore  the  chilling  words  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  who  felt  he  could  get  away 
with  the  elimination  of  Polish  Jews  during 
World  War  II  because,  as  he  put  it.  Who 
still  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermination  of 
Armenians?" 

"It  is  with  both  profound  sorrow  and  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I.  as  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, have  issued  a  proclamation  designating 
today  as  a  state  Day  of  Remembrance.  Let 
us  mark  this  observance  not  only  by  memo- 
rializing the  loved  ones  we  have  lost,  but 
also  by  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  ideal 
for  which  they  persevered:  the  right  of  all 
people  to  live  and  work  and  raise  their  chil- 
dren in  peace  and  freedom." 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  at  this  time  like  to  give  you  some 
headlines  from  stories  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  a  fairly  credi- 
ble newspaper.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  it  philosophically,  but  these  were 
news  reports,  news  reports  from 
around  the  world,  news  reports  from 
Turkey  at  the  time  of  the  genocide. 
And  let  me  refer  to  some  of  those. 

These  are  not  anything  this  Senator 
compiled.  They  are  public  records. 

The  New  York  Times,  September  17. 
1915:  "Mission  Board  Told  of  Turkish 
Horrors." 

September  17:  "The  Death  of  Arme- 
nia." 

September  18:  "Several  American 
Missionaries  Dead." 

September  21:  "Bryce  Asks  United 
States  To  Aid  Armenia." 

September  24:  "500,000  Armenians 
Said  To  Have  Perished." 

November  25:  "Extermination  Men- 
aces Armenia.  ' 

September  29:  "Armenian  Women 
Put  Up  at  Auction."  "800,000  Armeni- 
ans Counted  Destroyed."  "Already 
Has  75  Fundraisers  for  Armenians." 
"Spare  Armenians,  Pope  Asks  Sultan." 
'Turkish  Official  Denies  Attrocities." 
"Thousands  P*rotest  Armenian  Mur- 
ders." 'Only  200.000  Armenians  Now 
Left  in  Turkey."  "Aid  for  Armenians 
Blocked  by  Turkey."  "American's 
Death  Laid  to  Turks." 


"Turks  Wipe  Out  Entire  Population 
in  Town  on  the  Black  Sea."  "Armeni- 
ans Heroic  Stand  in  Mountains."  "A 
Million  Armenians  Killed  or  In  Exile. 
Some  Armenians  Drowned  in  Groups." 

This  is  how  they  killed  them. 

"Armenian  Tells  of  Death  Pilgrim- 
age." "Armenian  Girls  Tell  of  Massa- 
cres." "Still  Murder  Armenians."  "Saw 
Turkish  Atrocities." 

They  are  all  news  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  have  not  seen  anybody  refute  any 
of  these. 

"Whole  Plain  Strewn  with  Armenian 
Bodies."  "Allies  to  Punish  Turks  Who 
Murder."  "Wholesale  Massacre  of  Ar- 
menians by  Turks."  "Turks  Depopu- 
late Towns  of  Armenia."  "Reports 
Turks  Shot  Women  and  Children." 
"Armenians  Are  Sent  To  Perish  in  the 
Desert." 

You  get  out  your  map;  you  can  see 
where  they  were  taken. 

■Burned  1.000  Armenians."  "One 
and  a  Half  Million  Armenians 
Starved." 

Again,  take  it  or  leave  it. 

You  know,  there  was  a  triumvirate 
in  Turkey  of  Talaat.  Djemal  and 
Enver,  and  this  was  a  ciphered  tele- 
gram sent  by  Enver,  who  was  High 
Command  Minister  of  War,  from  the 
War  Office,  sent  to  all  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  army,  February  27, 
1918. 

In  view  of  oresent  circumstances,  the  Im- 
perial Govemm.ent  has  issued  an  order  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whole  Armenian 
race.  The  following  operation  ought  to  t)e 
made  with  regard  to  them.  All  the  Armeni- 
ans in  the  country  or  Ottoman  subjects 
from  5  years  of  age  upwards  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  towns  and  slaughtered. 

All  the  Armenians  .-lerving  in  the  Imperial 
armies  are  to  be  separated  from  the  divi- 
sions without  making  any  disturbance, 
taken  into  the  solitary  places  away  from  the 
public  eye.  and  shot. 

Armenian  officers  in  the  army  are  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  barracks  belonging  to 
their  regiment  until  further  orders.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  these  three  orders  are 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  each 
regiment,  a  special  order  will  be  issued  for 
their  exe^'Ution. 

You  are  not  to  take  any  other  operation 
except  those  indispensable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  these  orders. 

Representatives  of  the  High  Com- 
mand, Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Enver, 
who  was  leader  of  the  Young  Turk 
movement  which  came  to  power  in 
1909.  As  Minister  of  War  and  codicta- 
tor  of  Turkey  with  Talot  and  Jermal. 
he  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
plan  to  exterminate  Armenians. 

We  have  had  reference  to  state- 
ments by  our  Ambassador  in  Turkey, 
an  honorable  man,  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
In  1915.  July  16,  he  sent  the  following 
telegram. 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
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progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

Protests  as  well  as  threats  are  unveiling 
and  probably  incite  the  Ottoman  Govern 
ment.  not  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  to  do 
more  tragic  measures.  They  are  determined 
to  display  responsibility  for  absolute  disre- 
gard for  capitulations.  And  I  t)elieve  nothing 
short  of  actual  force,  which  obviously  the 
United  States  is  not  in  position  to  exert, 
would  adequately  meet  the  situation. 

Suggest  you  inform  the  belligerent  na 
tions  and  missions  boards  of  this. 

Signed  by  the  U.S.  Mission  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau.  He  was  Ambassador 
from  1914  to  1916. 

We  have  already  seen  what  Hitler 
had  to  say.  I  think  it  was  quoted  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  talked  about  his 
strength.  He  said  it  did  not  matter  to 
him  what  anybody  else  said  about  him 
in  the  West.  He  said: 

I  issued  the  command  and  anyone  who 
utters  one  word  of  criticism  is  going  to  be 
executed  by  the  firing  squad. 

He  said  in  conclusion: 

Who  after  all  speaks  today  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  Armenians?  I  have  not  seen  that 
refuted.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence. 

This  is  Adolf  Hitler  speaking,  not 
really  a  guy  you  want  living  next  door. 

What  did  the  Ottoman  Minister  of 
the  Interior  have  to  say?  He  was  sort 
of  in  charge.  He  was  sort  of  head  of 
this  triiunvirate.  January  15,  the  Gov 
errmient  of  Allepo— that  happens  to  be 
Syria.  That  is  where  they  were  driving 
all  these  people.  January  15.  1916: 

We  hear  that  certain  orphanages  which 
have  been  opened  receive  also  the  children 
of  Armenians.  Whether  this  is  done  through 
ignorance  of  real  purpose  or  through  con- 
tempt of  it,  the  government  will  regard  the 
feeding  of  such  children  or  any  attempt  to 
prolong  their  lives  as  acts  entirely  opposed 
to  its  purpose,  since  it  considers  the  survival 
of  these  children  as  detrimental. 

Starve  the  children.  Starve  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  recommend  that  such  children  shall  not 
be  received  into  the  orphanages  and  no  at- 
tempts are  to  be  made  to  establish  special 
orphanages  for  them. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  Talant 
Another   order,    earlier,    September 
16,  1915. 

It  was  first  communicated  to  you  that  the 
government,  by  order  of  Djemal.  I  think  it 
had  committed,  had  decided  to  destroy  com- 
pletely all  Armenians  living  in  Turkey. 
Those  who  oppose  this  order  and  decision 
cannot  remain  on  the  official  staff  of  the 
Empire.  An  end  must  be  put  to  their  exist- 
ence, however  criminal  these  measures 
taken  may  be,  and  no  regard  must  he  paid  to 
either  age  or  sex  or  to  conscientious  scru- 
ples. 

Again,  that  was  an  instruction  of  the 
Government  of  Allepo  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  who  in  effect  was 
in  charge  of  this  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
menian race,  the  Armenian  people. 

Now  again  it  seems  to  me  that  some- 
body from  the  Turkish  Embassy  or 
someone  who  may  be  representing 
Turkey  could  tell  us  that  all  these  sto- 


ries are  false,  all  these  stories  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times— and 
there  are  similar  articles  in  the  Los 
Angeles  papers  and  Washington 
papers.  These  are  from  only  one  paper 
at  the  time,  the  New  York  Times.  Let 
me  make  certain  nobody  misunder- 
stands. I  am  not  saying  everything 
that  is  printed  is  accurate.  I  read  a  lot 
of  inaccurate  stories.  Some  even  have 
my  name  in  them.  So  I  know  there  are 
a  lot  of  inaccurate  stories. 

But  is  anybody  going  to  stand  up 
and  refute  the  content  of  these  stories: 
■Wholesale  Massacres":  "Turks  De- 
populate Towns  in  Armenia";  "Turks 
Starve  Children":  "Women  Are  Sold  at 
Auction"?  When  are  we  going  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  refuting  what 
appears  to  be  overwhelming  evidence 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
wipe  out  a  race,  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians? 

Let  me  confess  that  I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  this  tragedy  until  I 
met  an  Armenian  doctor  in  Chicago 
after  World  War  II. 

He  did  not  dwell  on  the  genocide.  He 
dwelled  on  healing  me.  But  he  did  in- 
dicate he  was  born  in  Turkey  and 
members  of  his  family  were  victims  of 
the  genocide.  I  never  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  it  at  the  time.  I  was  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  Army  and  get  well,  and 
he  was  operating  on  me  a  number  of 
times,  but  I  sort  of  kept  that  in  the 
back  of  my  mind. 

I  must  confess,  even  after  I  came  to 
Congress.  I  never  focused  much  on 
what  was  called  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. But  I  guess  the  longer  I  was 
around,  the  more  1  saw  other  Senators 
stand  up  and  speak  about  it,  I  must 
confess  I  guess  my  personal  relation- 
ship with  Dr.  Kelikian  may  have  had 
an  impact,  but  it  was  not  anything 
that  sort  of  drove  me  to  this  position. 
But  I  heard  other  Senators,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  stand  up  on  this 
floor  condemning  this  atrocity.  So  one 
day  I  made  a  speech  and  I  pointed  out 
what  little  I  knew  about  it  then. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  here  we 
have  a  commemorative  resolution 
where  the  principals  and  the  people  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  are  right  or 
wrong.  Now,  if  somebody  can  refute  all 
of  this  evidence,  go  ahead.  But  I  think 
we  pretty  much  proved  our  case 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  have  some  other  material  that  I 
want  to  put  in  the  Record  briefly  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  an  important 
debate,  an  important  resolution.  It  is 
important  for  Senators  and  members 
of  their  staffs,  who  may  not  be  able  to 
come  to  the  floor  now,  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  evidence  we  are  producing. 
If  we  cannot  make  our  case,  no  one 
should  vote  for  the  resolution.  Let 
them  open  up  the  archives.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  you  open  up  most  archives 
in  50  years.  These  have  not  been 
opened  yet,  and  it  is  going  to  be  75 
years  come  April  24.  How  long  do  you 


wait?  People  say  let  history  be  the 
judge.  Well,  we  have  waited,  and  histo- 
ry has  been  the  judge.  We  put  in  the 
Record  yesterday  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  European  Parliament. 
They  made  a  finding  that  it  was  geno- 
cide. We  do  not  do  that  in  the  lan- 
guage that  I  will  offer  as  a  substitute. 
Let  me  refer  again  to  what  the  late 
Senator  Scoop  Jackson  had  to  say  on 
February  27,  1983. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  hon- 
oring the  concern  of  the  Armenian  people 
who  suffered  the  tragedy  of  mass  destruc- 
tion between  1915-1923. 

He  said  in  his  conclusion: 

The  story  of  the  Armenian  tragedy  should 
not  be  buried  and  forgotten.  It  should  be 
told.  It  should  be  told,  like  others  that  have 
followed  it.  not  to  stir  up  division,  but  to  en- 
courage reconciliation:  not  just  to  recall  the 
suffering  of  the  past,  but  to  strengthen  the 
commitment  to  standards  for  today  and  to- 
morrow which,  exclude  racism  and  genocide. 

And  I  think  Senator  Jackson,  in  fact 
I  know  Senator  Jackson  spoke  for  a 
number  of  Senators  in  that  statement. 

I  have  included  in  the  Record  or 
have  asked  permission  to  include  in 
the  Record  statements  by  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  the  issue  in  April 
1983,  April  1985,  April  1986,  and  April 
1987.  I  think,  as  I  made  a  rough  count, 
it  was  26  or  27  different  Senators  who 
made  statements  on  the  Armenian 
genocide,  eloquent  statements  by  Sen- 
ator Specter  and  Senator  Lautenberg, 
Senator  Glenn,  Senator  Metzenbaum, 
Senator  Bradley,  and  many,  many 
others. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  already  made  ref- 
erence to  the  Hitler  quote.  Some  say, 
well,  it  never  happened.  Well,  it  can  be 
found  in  the  British  archives,  docu- 
ments on  British  foreign  policy,  third 
series,  volume  vii,  1939,  page  257  and 
the  New  York  Times,  November  24, 
1945,  edition. 

We  had  yesterday,  and  I  will  include 
additional  material  in  the  Record, 
statements  by  Ataturk  and  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  genocide.  The 
other  side  said,  "Oh,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  Swiss  journalist's  fabrication."  But 
there  is  another  news  source,  the 
memoirs  of  a  future  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  Rauf  Orbay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quote  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mustafa  Kemal's  (ATAXtJRK's) 
Acknowledgments  of  the  Genocide 
Issue:  The  founder  of  the  modem  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey  acknowledged  the  prior  gov- 
ernment's massacres  several  times.  Resolu- 
tion opponents  may  claim  that  the  best 
known  quote  Is  a  fabrication  of  a  Swiss  jour- 
nalist, Hildebrand.  but  another  (new)  source 
is  the  memoirs  of  a  future  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  Rauf  Orbay. 


points  and  aitthorities 
1.  In  a  June  1926  interview  with  Swiss 
journalist  Emile  Hildebrand.  Ataturk  said 
that  the  responsible  Young  Turk  govern- 
ment "should  have  been  made  to  account 
for  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  Christian 
subjects  who  were  ruthlessly  driven  en 
masse  from  their  homes  and  massacred." 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  8/1/26.  Opponents 
now  claim  the  quote  is  a  fabrication  because 
Turkish  records  and  Ataturk's  diary  do  not 
record  the  interview,  but  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment and  Ataturk  did  not  dispute  the 
quote  when  published.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  small  U.S.  paper  published  an  ac- 
count alleging  that  Ataturk  was  a  sexual  de- 
viate, the  Turkish  government  vigorously 
pursued  the  State  Department  to  punish 
the  writer  and  newspaper. 

a.  The  memoirs  of  Rauf  Orbay.  future 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  and  Ataturk's  close 
colleague,  report  that  in  1919  Ataturk  ac 
knowledged  to  U.S.  General  Harbard  the 
massacre  by  the  Turks  of  800,000  Armeni- 
ans ".  In  March  1919  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
had  compiled  the  figure  of  800,000  deaths. 

b.  In  May  1988,  a  Turkish  newspaper  re- 
ported the  following  Ataturk  quote  from  his 
April  24.  1920  address  to  the  Grand  Nation- 
al Assembly:  "the  massacres  of  the  Armeni- 
ans are  a  scandal  that  belongs  to  the  past." 
2000  e  dogru  No.  23  May  9-June  4.  1988. 
edition;  other  sources  are  Sacak  January 
1987;  and  Ataturk's  Speeches  and  State- 
ments" vol.  I  (Institute  for  the  Study  of  the 
History  of  the  Turkish  Revolution). 

c.  Finally,  in  a  November  1918  interview 
with  Maurice  Prax.  published  in  Petit  Pari- 
sien  Ataturk  complained  that  the  Allies 
were  delaying  in  hanging  the  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turk  party  (the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress;)  including,  Enver.  Talaat.  and 
Jemal  Pasha.  These  men  were  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Genocide. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  touched  on  the 
scholars. 

I  did  not  mention  Leslie  Davis,  but  I 
will  mention  Leslie  Davis  now.  Leslie 
Davis  was  United  States  counsel  to  the 
Interior  of  Turkey  when  the  United 
States  was  neutral  in  World  War  I,  be- 
tween 1915  and  1917.  He  said  he  wit- 
nessed the  extermination  of  over 
100,000  Armenians  in  his  province.  His 
firsthand  account  is  yet  another  irref- 
utable source  on  the  genocide  and  has 
been  published  with  the  title  he 
coined,  "The  Slaughterhouse  Prov- 
ince." 

The  Slaughterhouse  Province  is  remarka- 
ble for  several  reasons.  The  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  previously  confidential 
report  by  the  U.S.  Consul,  Leslie  Davis,  to 
the  interior  of  Turkey  during  the  Genocide. 
Davis  actually  witnessed  the  Armenians 
being  taken  from  their  homes  to  be  killed. 
He  also  rode  horseback  to  the  sites  where 
people  were  slaughtered  to  see  the  bodies. 
His  testimony  explicitly  refutes  claimis  that 
the  government  did  not  order  the  massacres 
as  well  as  claims  that  only  Armenians  fo- 
menting rebellion  were  killed.  Government 
officials  asked  him  to  sign  a  statement  on 
Armenian  insurrection,  but  when  Davis 
asked  for  substantiation,  the  officials  had 
only  twelve  cases  (out  of  over  100.000  deaths 
In  his  province)  of  Armenians  resisting  the 
massacres  and  "only  four  or  five  Instances 
where  any  Turks  had  been  killed  or  even  in- 
jured by  Armenians."  (72-75). 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment from  the  book  review  on  mass 
killing  of  Armenians  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15.  1989] 

Killing  of  Armenians 

A  small  publisher  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  is 
shipping  copies  of  a  book  that  could  play  a 
role  in  the  debate  over  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  The  book  is  entitled 
"The  Slaughterhouse  Province:  An  Ameri- 
can Diplomat's  Report  on  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  1915-1917  "  (Aristide  D.  Caratzas 
Publisher).  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  pub- 
lished eyewitness  report  by  a  diplomat 
about  the  killing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Armenians  who  lived  in  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  a  resolution  designating 
April  24,  1990,  as  a  day  of  remembrance  "of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-1923"  at 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  reso- 
lution, now  before  the  full  Senate,  is  op- 
posed by  the  Bush  Administration  and 
others  on  the  ground  that  it  could  jeopard- 
ize relations  with  Turkey. 

The  eyewitness  report— by  Leslie  A.  Davis, 
the  United  States  consul  in  eastern  Asia 
Minor— was  uncovered  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives by  Susan  K.  Blair,  a  historian  and 
editor.  Ms.  Blair  has  written  a  35-page  intro- 
duction to  the  book,  and  in  her  acknowl- 
edgements she  says  that  she  was  guided  and 
encouraged  by  Barbara  Tuchman,  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning  historian,  whose  grand- 
father, Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  was  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Davis  submitted  his  report  to  the 
State  Department  for  internal  use,  and  it 
was  classified  as  confidential.  The  full  text 
of  that  report  is  in  the  book,  as  well  as 
copies  of  Mr.  Davis's  consular  dispatches  to 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Constantino- 
ple, his  photographs  of  victims  and  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Morgenthau.  In  one  of  those  let- 
ters. Mr.  Davis— who  retired  from  the  for- 
eign service  in  1941,  at  age  65.  after  having 
also  served  in  Russia,  Portugal  and  Scot- 
land—says the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  Armenians  "is  so  severe,  the  tragedy  is 
so  terrible,  that  one  cannot  contemplate  it 
and  certainly  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  it 
without  beign  stirred  to  the  depths  of  one's 
nature. " 

Daryal  Batibay,  deputy  chief  of  mission  at 
the  Turkish  Embassy,  said  he  had  not  seen 
the  book.  But  he  added  that  during  World 
War  I,  "there  was  an  armed  insurrection  by 
Armenian  groups  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire  against  their  state,  supported  by 
Czarist  Russia,"  the  country  with  which  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  at  war.  "There  was 
large-scale  suffering  on  both  sides.  Turks 
and  Armenians  alike,"  he  said,  "but  there 
was  no  genocide." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  wishes  to  speak.  Maybe  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  also.  I  am  speak- 
ing under  the  consent  agreement  of 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
my  yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na? 


Mr.  B'ifRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
promised  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  I  would  yield  to  him  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  com- 
pletes his  statement,  and  I  have  seen 
another  Senator  on  the  floor  that  I 
intend  to  yield  to.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  Mr.  DeConcini  at  some  point 
whenever  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  finishes  his  statement.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  pressing  him  to  hurry 
to  complete  it  by  any  means.  But  I 
have  promised  Mr.  Exon  some  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  yield.  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  others  here.  They 
have  other  things  to  do.  I  will  yield  at 
this  point  and  maybe  at  a  later  time, 
after  everybody  else  has  spoken  and 
there  are  no  other  speakers,  then 
maybe  I  can  regain  the  floor  and  not 
have  my  remarks  interrupted.  I  will 
try  to  join  them  together  later  on,  if 
that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Absolutely.  Mr. 
F»resident,  may  I  say  to  the  Republi- 
can leader,  he  may  speak  as  long  as  he 
wishes,  right  now.  But.  certainly  he 
has  the  right  to  get  the  floor  later  and 
continue  his  speech  and  have  it  all  put 
together  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  not  show  any  interruptions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  do  want  to  defer  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  waiting,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  be  called  for 
making  a  second  speech,  if  I  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  intention  on  my  part  to  attempt 
to  charge  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  with  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  B"yRD.  I  have  guarded  against 
that  myself  earlier  today,  asking  con- 
sent that  my  own  speech  of  the  day 
not  constitute  a  second  speech,  be- 
cause I  spoke  on  the  calendar  of  the 
day  on  yesterday. 

But  when  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  completes  his  speech  I  do 
want  to  return  to  my  statement  and  I 
will  yield  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Exon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  under  the 
previous  order  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  Mr.  President. 
Before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Exon  and  while 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
on  the  floor,  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  his  comments.  And  what  I 
say  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Times' 
stories,  as  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  pointed  out.  is  not  meant  to 
denigrate  either  the  stories  or  what 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
saying. 

But.  I  shall  say,  and  I  will  say  it  in 
what  I  hope  is  the  right  spirit:  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  In 
demonstrating  what  happened  In 
those  years  as— Mr.  President,  may 
there  be  order  in  the  Senate?  There  is 
plenty  of  room  on  the  couches  for  our 
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aides  to  sit,  so  they  will  not  be  con- 
versing while  some  of  us  are  trying  to 
make  a  coherent  statement.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  points 
out  these  stories.  We  do  not  argue 
with  those.  I  do  not  argue  with  those. 
So,  I  have  to  say  that  his  stories  miss 
the  point.  I,  and  others,  have  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians who  were  murdered,  many. 
many  years  ago,  some  of  which  years 
were  before  I  was  bom. 

I  was  bom  during  the  First  World 
War  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  1S17.  So,  some  of  these 
atrocities  occurred  before  I  was  born. 
And  they  occurred  before  a  great 
many  others  who  are  Members  of  this 
body  were  bom. 

So,  we  accept  that.  I  have  not 
argued,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
has  spoken  on  my  side  of  the  question 
has  argued,  that  there  were  not  atroc- 
ities. We  have  accepted  that.  We  have 
conceded  that. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  determination  is  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime  called  genocide, 
which  is  a  serious  crime,  and  the 
Senate  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
that  determination. 

That  determination  is  not  to  be 
made  in  this  body.  We  have  not  con- 
ducted hearings.  We  have  not  conduct- 
ed investigations.  We  do  not  have  the 
records  before  us.  We  are  politicians. 
We  are  not  historians.  And  we  should 
not  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
making  the  Senate  an  instrument  of 
determination  of  what  is  genocide  and 
what  is  not  genocide  and  what  race  or 
what  nation  now  or  in  the  far  distant 
past  committed  the  inexplicably  hor- 
rific crime  of  genocide.  That  is  the 
point  and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
keep  their  eyes  on  that  ball. 

So,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
friend— and  he  makes  a  very  impres- 
sive case  here,  it  touches  all  of  us— 
but,  having  said  that:  It  is  beside  the 
point.  The  point,  as  I  say,  being  that 
we  approved  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  And  we  passed 
miplementing  legislation.  We  created 
the  instrument  and  the  road  map 
whereby  guidance  should  be  given  in 
the  determination  of  what  constitutes 
genocide  and  what  nation  or  race  is 
guilty  of  it. 

The  Senate  is  in  no  position  to  do 
that.  We  are  politicians.  We  are  not 
historians.  Some  of  us  try  to  be  schol- 
ars of  history.  I  think  we  all  try  to  be 
scholars  of  history.  There  are  no  his- 
torians in  this  body  that  I  know  of. 
And,  if  there  are,  they  have  not  stud- 
ied the  records  which  need  to  be 
opened  and  studied  and  evaluated 
before  any  such  crimmal  determina- 
tion can  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  restate:  The  Senate 
cannot  and  should  not  conduct  a  geno- 
cide trial  against  the  country  of 
Turkey.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 


do  here  today.  We  do  not  have  the 
equipment.  We  are  not  equipped  our- 
selves to  do  it.  We  are  not  qualified  to 
do  it,  and  it  is  a  political  decision  that 
should  not  be  made.  That  is  what  it 
would  be,  it  would  be  a  political  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr. 
ExoN,  for  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

I  ask  I  be  permitted  to  resume  the 
floor  once  he  has  yielded  it  and  that 
my  resumption  of  the  floor  not  consti- 
tute a  second  speech  and  that  my 
speech  in  the  Record  not  show  an 
interruption  by  virtue  of  my  yielding 
to  him. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  leader 
yield  before  the  request  is  granted?  I 
am  sorry  to  impose  on  the  leader  but  I 
wonder  if  it  is  possible,  assuming  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  finished 
before  the  hour  of  5  o'clock,  if  I  might 
have  5  minutes  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Absolutely.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  I  may 
yield,  then  under  the  same  terms  and 
circumstances,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

I  think,  really,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  here  even  before  I  was.  I 
would  be  glad  to  wait,  if  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  give  him  5  minutes 
ahead  of  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  under  the  same  terms 
and  circumstances  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think,  in  fairness  to 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  who  does 
want  to  get  out  of  here  by  5  for  sure,  I 
would  yield  to  him  and  then,  if  I  could 
have  7  or  8  minutes  after  that  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  do 
the  yielding,  with  all  due  respects,  be- 
cause I  have  the  floor.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  either  one  of  the  two.  Sena- 
tor DeCONCINI  or  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, following  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

May  I  say  I  do  not  intend  to  hold 
the  floor  all  day  long  but  I  have  a 
speech  here  that  is  59  pages  in  length 
and  I  have  only  delivered  10  pages  of 
it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  While  the  President  pro 
tempore  is  interrupting  that  speech 
for  others,  I  wonder  if  he  might  add 
me  to  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  same  terms  and  circum- 
stances, I  add  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  thank  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seantor  from  West  Virginia  has  pro- 


pounded a  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none,  that 
will  be  the  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  the  former  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  now  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can  to  make  the  re- 
marks that  I  would  like  to  make. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
very  interesting  presentation  made  by 
the  Senate  minority  leader.  I  listened 
very  intently  because  he  was  giving  us 
some  information  that  happened  70  or 
80  years  ago.  sometime  in  that  time- 
frame. As  I  listened  to  him.  I  felt  in 
that  tragedy  that  things  like  this 
happen,  but  I  must  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  that  as  bad 
as  that  is.  and  it  was  a  terrible  trage- 
dy, "t  is  beside  the  point  with  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  if  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  becomes  law. 

I  suspect  this  terrible  tale  of  tragedy 
has  been  repeated  tliroughout  history 
on  many  occasions.  While  I  feel  badly 
about  that.  I  hope  that  no  one  will 
accuse  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  of 
being  a  supporter  of  genocide  if  I  vote 
against  this  resolution. 

I  am  reading  from  a  note  that  was 
on  my  desk  explaining  some  of  the 
major  issues  pro  and  con  on  this  par- 
ticular resolution.  Under  the  pro 
issues  is  listed  this  phrase:  "Passing 
the  resolution  would  not  endanger 
U.S.  national  security  interests  nor 
should  it  endanger  U.S.  relations  with 
Turkey.  The  resolution  concerns  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  not  the  Republic  of 
Turkey." 

I  hope  none  of  the  Members  will  see 
fit  to  vote  for  this  resolution  if  they 
believe  that  statement,  because  I 
think  that  statement  is  grossly  errone- 
ous and  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
reason  that  I  will  oppose  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er genocide  occurred  70  or  80  years  ago 
or  not.  That  is  one  of  the  issues  that 
has  been  talked  about  a  great  deal 
here,  but  it  is  an  issue  I  believe  the 
U.S.  Senate,  with  the  current  informa- 
tion that  we  have,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  was  genocide.  But  even  all 
that  aside,  Mr.  President,  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
recognize  what  its  current  responsibil- 
ities are.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  what 
its  current  responsibilities  are. 

The  phrase  that  I  just  read  from  the 
proposition  on  this  resolution  I  think 
is  totally  false.  If  this  resolution 
passes,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  and  I  talked  to  many  people 
about  this  in  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence,  including  my  colleague 


and  friend  from  West  Virginia,  if  this 
resolution  passes,  it  is  going  to  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  now.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  80 
years  ago  or  not.  but  let  us  talk  about 
now.  and  let  us  talk  about  the  future 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  is  strongly  op- 
posed, without  equivocation,  to  any 
type  of  a  resolution  such  as  this,  even 
if  it  were  further  "watered  down." 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  is  opposed  to 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  would  consider  this  an  affront  to 
a  very  important  military  ally  of  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

The  Republic  of  Turkey,  I  hope  all 
know  and  understand,  is  a  member  of 
NATO.  I  suspect  that  with  the  recent 
development  in  Europe,  with  the  de- 
cline and  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  victory  that  we  have  ob- 
tained over  at  least  the  satellite  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  most 
people  would  agree  while  we  hope  it  is 
not  true,  that  very  likely  the  next  hot 
spot,  as  far  as  international  tensions 
are  concerned,  will  be  in  Southwest 
Asia.  And  there  is  Turkey,  in  a  par- 
ticularly strategic  position,  a  key  mili- 
tary ally  of  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  NATO.  Is  it  in  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  to 
chance  the  displeasure  of  an  impor- 
tant military  ally  as  we  look  down  the 
road  to  what  we  might  be  confronting 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  say  that  at 
best  this  is  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  be 
spending  its  time  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Let  me  just  sum  up.  if  I  might,  Mr. 
President,  by  saying  I  think  that  while 
this  amendment  is  not  intended  as 
such,  this  is  a  mischievous  resolution, 
mischievous  in  about  every  way  that 
you  could  imagine,  if  you  look  at  what 
is  in  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  mischievous 
because  I  think  few  of  us  fully  under- 
stand what  is  the  motivation  behind 
this  resolution.  I  suspect  you  could  dis- 
miss that  and  say  the  motivation  is 
that  if  genocide  happened  last  year,  or 
80  years  ago,  why  should  not  the  U.S. 
Senate  jump  in  and  say  that  was  a  bad 
thing  to  do? 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  clearly  indicated,  we  do  not  know 
for  sure  what  happened.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  that  should  give  us 
pause  to  having  a  chance  of  this  pass- 
ing the  U.S.  Senate.  So  I  simply  say, 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  word  than  "mischievous,"  and  I 
think  that  is  putting  it  mildly,  which 
is  a  key  point  that  I  make.  It  is  mis- 
chievous from  a  whole  series  of  areas. 
Most  important,  it  is  probably  an  un- 


derstatement, but  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely mischievous  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  free  world. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider this  very  carefully  before  they 
vote  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
today  on  Senator  Dole's  resolution 
commemorating  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  genocide  of  the  Armeni- 
ans by  the  Government  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  between  1915  and  1923. 

During  these  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  were  system- 
atically killed  by  a  government  which 
opposed  their  political  views  and  their 
religion.  It  is  an  event  which  has  been 
heatedly  debated  over  the  years  and 
subjected  to  many  unfortunate  and 
confusing  claims  and  counterclaims. 

Historians  may  argue,  yet  they 
cannot  deny  the  facts.  In  a  time  of 
chaos,  social  strife,  and  political  up- 
heaval, the  Government  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire— the  "sick  man  of 
Europe"— was  crumbling.  It  had  over- 
estimated its  ability  to  control  the  ter- 
ritories it  had  conquered.  The  Empire 
was  breaking  up.  but  still  it  tried  des- 
perately to  cling  to  its  holdings  in 
Eastern  Europe.  This  was  the  histori- 
cal context  in  which  the  Ottoman 
Government  allowed  the  killing  of 
thousands— perhaps  even  1.5  million- 
Armenian  men,  women,  and  children 
in  and  around  their  villages  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  They 
were  herded  together  and  forced  to 
march  into  exile  in  Syria.  These  poor 
Christians  were  left  without  food, 
water,  or  shelter.  They  were  left  de- 
fenseless during  their  long  march 
before  lawless  gangs.  Also,  during  this 
difficult  time  of  global  war,  thousands 
of  Turks  and  others  under  the  umbrel- 
la of  the  Ottoman  Empire  also  lost 
their  lives. 

The  Ottoman  Government  had  a 
long  history  of  religious  and  ethnic 
hatred  of  the  Armenians.  As  we  have 
recently  witnessed  in  Soviet  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan,  as  well  as  other  places 
too  numerous  to  mention,  these  in- 
stances of  religious  and  ethnic  animos- 
ity continue  to  this  day. 

One  of  the  most  quoted  documents 
from  that  time  of  turmoil  is  the  tele- 
gram sent  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Government,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  July  16,  1915.  It  states: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 


progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
a  rebellion.  Protests  as  well  as  threats  are 
unavailing  and  probably  incite  the  Ottoman 
government  to  more  drastic  measures  as 
they  are  determined  to  disclaim  responsibil- 
ity for  their  absolute  disregard  of  capitula- 
tions and  I  believe  nothing  short  of  actual 
force  which  obviously  United  States  are  not 
in  a  position  to  exert  would  adequately  meet 
the  situation.  Suggest  you  inform  belliger- 
ent nations  and  mission  boards  of  this. 

Beginning  in  1915  and  continuing  for 
the  next  8  years,  a  campaign  of  vio- 
lence and  fear  was  carried  out  in  Ar- 
menia and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  violence  was  so  intense 
that  on  May  11,  1920,  our  predecessors 
in  this  body,  after  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, passed  Senate  Resolution  359, 
a  resolution  condemning  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenian  people. 

At  that  time,  the  term  "genocide" 
did  not  exist.  It  was  not  until  1946 
that  Raphael  Lemkin  coined  the  term 
"genocide"  in  reaction  to  both  the 
Holocaust  in  Germany  as  well  as  the 
events  in  Armenia.  Eli  Weisel,  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  Chair- 
man, has  spoken  out  about  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenians  and  the  Board  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  here  in  Wash- 
ington has  determined  that  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  should  also  be 
commemorated  as  part  of  that  special 
museum. 

In  the  past,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  considered  and  passed  resolu- 
tions conmiemorating  the  tragic 
events  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere.  On 
April  8,  1975,  a  resolution  on  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Helstoski  and  Congressman 
Tip  O'Neill  was  passed  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  House  rules  by  a  vote  of 
332  to  55.  Then,  on  September  10. 
1984.  a  nearly  identical  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  under  suspension 
by  a  voice  vote. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  another  Armenian  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  241,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Levin  on  October  7, 
1983.  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  take  into  account 
the  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people. 
That  resolution  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  was  placed  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar, but  was  never  considered  by  the 
full  Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  Senate  resolution 
passed  70  years  ago.  the  Congress  each 
year  has  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  day  of  remembrance  for  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  At  that  ceremony  in 
the  Capitol  Rotunda,  we  pledge  "never 
to  forget"  the  Holocaust  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  also  at  that  ceremony  in  1981 
that  Eli  Wiesel  pledged  to  remember 
the  Armeniauis  because  he  knows  that 
"no  one  remembered  the  Jews."  As  he 
stated  on  that  day,  "Rejected  by  ev- 
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eryone.  they  felt  expelled  from  histo 
ry." 

Congress  has  not  been  the  only 
branch  of  government  which  has 
spoken  with  a  strong  voice  on  this 
issue.  Presidents  from  Benjamin  Har- 
rison to  Ronald  Reagan,  including  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  Jimmy  Carter  have  issued  state 
ments  and  proclamations  deploring 
the  loss  of  life  under  the  Ottoman 
Government.  As  former  President 
Reagan  said  so  eloquently. 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it,  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it— and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo 
pies— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  have  spoken  on  at  least  two  occa 
sions  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
and  I  have  assured  him  that  my  strong 
support  for  Turkey  will  continue.  My 
Intention  in  supporting  this  resolution 
is  not  to  embarrass  the  Turkish 
people,  or  harm  our  relationship.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  will  not  occur. 

But  we  have  to  look  history  square 
in  the  face  if  we  do  not  want  to  repeat 
the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
German  Government  of  Conrad  Ade- 
nauer had  to  face  the  facts  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust under  the  Nazi  government  and 
say  "never  again."  The  United  States 
had  to  face  that  racial  injustices  it  had 
perpetuated  for  most  of  its  history 
before  it  could  enact  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

Should  we  make  an  exception  for 
past  human  rights  abuses  that  oc- 
curred under  the  Ottoman  Empire?  I 
say  we  should  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  resolution  is  supported  by 
the  American  Hebrew  Congregation 
and  the  Churches  for  Middle  East 
Peace,  a  coalition  of  churches  includ- 
ing the  American  Baptist  Churches. 
U.S.A.,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Dole 
and  my  colleagues  who  are  supporting 
him  in  this  effort.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
once  again  stand  firmly  on  the  side  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  vote  for 
this  resolution  when  the  time  comes. 

In  simunary,  Mr.  P>resident,  I  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 
Last  year  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  offered  two  amendments  to 
attempt  to  add  additional  funds  to  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  for  their  humani- 
tarian actions  toward  refugees.  One 
amendment  that  was  adopted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re was  for  $10  million  to  deal  with  the 
Bulgarian  Turks  that  were  being  ex- 
pelled from  Bulgaria.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous human  rights  violation  in  itself. 
The  other  amendment  was  for  $5  mil- 
lion which  we  added  in  the  Senate  to 
assist  the  Turks  because  of  their  hu- 


manitarian approach  in  accepting  the 
Kurds  fleeing  from  chemical  warfare 
by  Iraq.  President  Ozal  stuck  his  neck 
out  for  an  unpopular  ethnic  group  to 
help  the  Kurds  that  fled  Iraq  during 
the  war.  I  also  supported  Turkish  mili- 
tary funding  last  year  and  intend  to 
support  the  military  again  this  year.  I 
am,  however,  going  to  vote  for  cloture 
so  that  we  might  get  this  resolution 
before  us. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  we  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  off  the  track  here.  We 
are  letting— the  Turkish  lobby,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  lobby,  and  Turk- 
ish Government  officials,  who  have 
lobbied  me,  which  they  have  every 
right  to  do— we  are  letting  them  say 
that  if  we  pass  this  we  are  waiving  a 
red  flag;  that  we  are  insulting  them; 
that  we  are  slapping  a  friend  in  the 
face.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  talking  to  friends.  If 
we  cannot  talk  to  friends  about  histo- 
ry, if  we  cannot  be  realistic  about  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  about  the 
tragedies  our  Government  perpetrated 
toward  the  native  Americans,  about 
the  tragedy  toward  blacks,  about  ad- 
mitting those  things  and  being  willing 
to  say,  yes,  we  made  mistakes,  then 
what  kind  of  a  democracy  are  we?  If 
another  government  wants  to  pass  a 
resolution  saying  we  made  mistakes, 
are  we  going  to  say,  "What  are  you 
doing,  slapping  us  in  the  face?" 

No.  It  is  a  reality,  and  that  is  what 
this  resolution  recognizes.  It  goes  back 
to  the  inhumanity  that  occurred  not 
under  this  Turkish  Government,  not 
by  these  Turkish  people,  but  by  an 
Ottoman  Empire  that  was  carried 
away  with  itself,  that  was  willing  to 
starve  I's  million  men,  women,  and 
children  and  march  them  1,000  miles, 
and  allow  them  to  die.  They  died  be- 
cause nobody  gave  a  darn,  nobody 
gave  them  any  food.  The  Ottoman 
Government  wanted  them  to  die. 

Now.  the  President  pro  tempore  is 
right;  we  are  not  here  to  judge  or  to 
determine  genocide.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  determining  genocide  by  this  reso- 
lution. Let  me  read  the  resolution.  It  is 
very  clear.  It  says  that  "April  24.  1990, 
is  designated  as  a  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915  to 
1923." 

We  make  reference  to  what  I  think 
is  a  genocide.  Now,  we  are  not  a  court 
of  law  chosen  to  prosecute  somebody. 
This  is  not  a  statement  that  we  are 
bringing  charges  against  anybody,  not 
even  the  old  Ottoman  Empire.  That 
Empire  no  longer  exists. 
The  resolution  further  states  that 
the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance of  the  1  ''2  million  people  of  Ar- 
menian ancestry  who  were  victims  of 
the  genocide  perpetrated  by  the  Otto- 
man   Empire    from     1915    to    1923." 


Again,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  Turkish  Republic. 

The  resolution  continues,  "Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  and  in  their  memory,  this 
date  is  commemorated  by  all  Armeni- 
ans and  their  friends  throughout  the 
world." 

I  am  one  of  those  friends  of  the  Ar- 
menians as  is  everybody  else  in  this 
Chamber.  For  it  to  be  said  that  by 
voting  to  bring  this  resolution  up  or  to 
cut  off  debate,  we  are  somehow  dis- 
mantling NATO,  that  we  are  destroy- 
ing a  relationship,  is  nonsense. 

Turkey  is  a  big  country.  It  is  a  de- 
mocracy. It  has  problems  just  like  we 
do.  It  can  take  any  criticism  of  its  his- 
tory. The  democracy  of  today  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  history  and 
there  is  no  reason  we  should  not  go  on 
record  by  recognizing  this  history. 

If  you  think  of  this  tragedy— and 
nobody  denies  the  tragedy  occurred— 
why  do  we  not  want  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  we  know  it  was  a  tragedy? 
Indeed,  we  should  go  on  record  ex- 
pressing the  view  of  the  Senate  that 
this  was  a  tragedy,  that  it  was  in  our 
opinion,  a  genocide.  We  are  not  deter- 
mining guilt.  We  are  saying  that  in 
our  opinion,  these  events  should  be 
memoralized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  have  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  under  the  same  terms  and 
circumstances  which  were  earlier  out- 
lined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  this  great  body  can 
continue  its  long  history  of  facing  hu- 
manitarian and  human  rights  issues 
because  the  head  of  one  goverrunent 
says  that  this  is  insulting  to  us,  that 
this  is  not  going  to  improve  our  rela- 
tionship. What  are  we  to  do  if  tomor- 
row the  Government  of  Korea  or  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  or 
some  other  friendly  government  takes 
some  atrocious  action  toward  its 
people  in  violation  of  human  rights? 
Are  we  going  to  say,  "My  gosh,  we 
cannot  do  anything;  we  cannot  pass  a 
resolution." 

No;  we  have  passed  resolutions  in 
the  past,  many  resolutions.  We  have 
gone  forward  expressing  our  view  on 
the  Holocaust  time  and  time  again, 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  cannot 
now  express  our  views.  Human  rights 
is  what  makes  this  great  democracy.  I 
believe  it  has  had  an  important  and 
significant  effect  on  the  changes  we 
are  seeing  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
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never  altered  its  human  rights  posi- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
done  it  toward  China.  Goodness 
knows,  we  have  seen  that.  Now  we  are 
afraid,  I  think,  to  say  what  history 
says  and  to  resurrect  something  that  is 
difficult  for  us  to  think  about.  Not  to 
point  the  finger  at  the  present  Turk- 
ish Government  or  the  people  there, 
but  to  say  up  front  that  this  was  a 
tragedy,  that  it  was  a  genocide  in  our 
opinion,  that  we  want  to  memorialize 
that  day,  so  that,  God  forbid,  this  will 
not  happen  again.  Is  that  not  what  we 
are  here  for?  Is  that  not  really  what 
human  rights  is  about? 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  express 
itself  on  this  issue.  I  reiterate  that  this 
resolution  has  no  bearing  on  our  good 
relationship  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Turkish  people. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
President  pro  tempore  for  letting  me 
speak  at  this  time.  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President  and  my 
colleagues,  no  matter  what  happens 
on  this  vote,  I  think  something  good 
has  happened  in  that  we  have  had  a 
real  discussion  for  the  first  time  that  I 
can  remember  on  this  whole  question 
of  the  slaughter  of  innocent  Armeni- 
ans. If  the  Turkish  Government,  can- 
didly, had  had  the  good  judgment  just 
to  let  this  pass  quietly,  no  one  would 
have  paid  any  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular resolution.  I  think  they  made  a 
mistake.  I  think  they  made  a  mistake 
tactfully  also  because,  frankly,  all  na- 
tions, virtually  all  nations,  make  mis- 
takes. We  have  done  it.  We  have  had 
slavery  in  this  country.  We  have 
abused  American  Indians,  our  native 
Americans.  We  perpetrated  a  horrible 
deed  against  Japanese- Americans  back 
in  1942.  We  are  not  accusing  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey  or  the 
people  of  Turkey  today  of  having  done 
this  deed,  but  let  us  not  ignore  history. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
when  he  says  we  are  politicans,  not 
historians.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  both  a  politician  and  a  his- 
torian. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
both.  I  have  even  written  a  little  bit  in 
the  field  of  history  myself.  But  let  us 
just  assume  that  none  of  us  is  a  his- 
torian. While  it  is  true  we  are  politi- 
cians rather  than  historians,  I  think  it 
is  also  true,  as  Harry  Truman  told  us, 
that  politicians  dare  not  ignore  histo- 
ry. That  is  really  the  question  that  we 
confront. 

Let  us  not  ignore  history,  not  on  the 
question  of  the  Armenians.  There  is  a 
book  which  I  would  recommend  to  my 
colleagues,  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
by  the  name  of  David  S.  Wyman,  It  is 
called  "Abandonment  of  the  Jews." 

It  tells  what  happened  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's— 


how  we  did  not  stand  up  as  people. 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  we  should 
have,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Germa- 
ny and  Poland  and  that  area.  Let  us 
not  repeat  history.  That  is  what  this 
resolution  is  asking  very  simply. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  nation- 
al interest.  All  of  us  are  interested  in 
the  national  interest.  But  the  national 
interest  is  best  served  when  we  stand 
up  for  the  ideals  of  this  Nation.  And 
you  can  go  through  history  and  see 
that  time  and  time  again. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  Clark 
Clifford,  the  distinguished  attorney 
here  in  Washington,  formerly  counsel 
to  Harry  Truman,  tells.  Harry  Truman 
was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Marshall,  came  in  and  said,"We  should 
not  recognize  Israel."  And  he  went 
through  the  numbers  in  the  Middle 
East.  President  Truman  thanked  him, 
and  then  the  Secretary  of  War— we 
now  call  it  the  Secretary  of  Defense- 
James  Forrestal,  came  in.  He  said  the 
security  interests  of  this  country  are 
very,  very  clear.  He  went  through  the 
numbers  and  said  we  should  not  recog- 
nize Israel.  After  both  of  them  had 
left,  Harry  Truman  turned  to  Clark 
Clifford  and  said,  "You  do  not  decide 
issues  like  this  on  the  basis  of  num- 
bers. You  decide  issues  like  this  on  the 
basis  of  right  and  wrong." 

My  friends,  I  believe  that.  I  believe 
that  strongly. 

I  think  clearly  you  had  a  people,  and 
there  was  a  genocide.  We  can  argue 
about  it.  But  genocide  is  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  a  people.  That  happened. 
Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  Arme- 
nians, it  was  not  successful.  But  there 
was  a  massive  slaughter.  We  do  not 
know  the  precise  number,  but  there 
was  a  massive  slaughter  of  people.  We 
are  saying  let  us  not  forget  that. 

I  have  heard  the  argument;  Well, 
Turkey  has  problems  with  refugees 
from  Bulgaria  and  other  things.  It  is 
really  not  an  issue  here.  I  heard  my 
colleague.  Senator  DeConcini,  say  he 
would  support  aid  to  Turkey  for  the 
refugees.  So  will  I.  I  would  like  to  see 
Turkey  move  a  little  more  construc- 
tively working  with  Greece  and  work- 
ing with  the  Government  of  Cyprus  to 
get  the  Cyprus  situation  solved.  But  I 
am  willing  to  vote  tomorrow. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  comes  in 
here,  and  says  we  need  more  dollars 
for  refugees  for  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
I  am  going  to  be  there  voting  for  it. 
That  is  not  the  question.  Nor  is  the 
question  the  numbers  involved.  There 
are  not  very  many  Armenians  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  not  very 
many  Armenians  in  West  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Nevada,  or  any  of 
the  States.  There  are  not  very  many 
Turks.  The  question  is  not  numbers. 
The  question  is,  what  is  right  and 
wrong. 


I  think  clearly  it  is  right  for  us  to 
stand  up  and  say  let  us  remember 
these  innocent  people  who  were 
slaughtered;  not  just  to  remember 
them  but  to  remind  ourselves  how  in- 
human humanity  caui  be  once  in 
awhile. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  the  motion  for 
cloture  and.  if  we  can.  adopt  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  for  also  yielding 
and  interrupting  his  own  sp>eech  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  interject  a 
few  thoughts  and  words. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  yield  to  the  Senator  who  has 
the  floor  for  just  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  respond  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  a  good  man.  He  is  a 
good  Senator.  He  was  a  good  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  And 
he  puts  forth  an  argument  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assail  when  he  says  the 
question  is  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to 
my  dear  friend  that  that  is  not  the 
point.  If  that  were  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  be  discussing  the 
business  of  the  courts  of  this  land  as 
to  who  shot  whom,  who  stole  what 
from  whom,  who  was  right  and  who 
was  wrong. 

But  unlike  the  English  parliamenta- 
ry system  in  which  the  great  council, 
originally  the  Anglo-Saxon  wit  en  ag 
emote,  later  the  magnum  Presidium, 
the  great  council  of  thanes  and  earls 
and  barons,  constituted  parliament  in 
its  early  and  fluid  beginnings.  There 
was  a  smaller  council  that  was  a  [>er- 
manent  council  that  was  also  called 
the  curia  regis  but  to  whom  a  great 
council  met. 

It  later  became  what  is  called  the 
parliament. 

In  the  years  1341,  1339-1341,  parlia- 
ment became  a  bicameral  body  when 
the  knights  and  the  burgesses  split  off 
from  the  ecclesiastical  lay  lords  and 
began  holding  their  separate  meetings 
to  decide  decisions  separately  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  And  the  ecclesiastical 
lay  lords  continued  to  meet  in  the  par- 
liament and  in  the  halls  of  parliament. 

So  that  great  council  was  the  judi- 
cial body,  and  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England  continues  to  be  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  They  decide  on 
great  problems. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  upper 
body  of  the  legislature  is  not  a  court. 
We  do  not  decide  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wTong.  Our  constitutional  for- 
bears   provided    for   that    instrvmient 
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when  they  created  the  Supreme  Court 
consisting  at  that  time  of  six  members, 
and  provided  for  a  court  system.  The 
Senators  in  the  first  Congress  created 
that  Supreme  Court.  As  they  fulfilled 
their  role  under  the  Constitution,  they 
created  the  Supreme  Court  of  six 
members,  and  they  created  certain 
courts  and  district  courts  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

So  under  our  system  of  parliamenta 
ry  law  and  under  our  parliamentary 
system,  the  only  time  the  Senate 
deems  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
is  when  it  acts  as  the  court  in  a  trial  of 
impeachment,  and  also  when  it  acts 
under  the  Constitution  to  expel  an- 
other Member  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Then  to  agree,  it  determines  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

We  are  not  here  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  determine  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  unlike  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  That  is  the  point  I 
keep  trying  to  make. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
who  has  a  big  heart  and  who  is  a  com 
passionate  man.  that  based  on  what  I 
have  been  able  to  read  and  hear,  there 
were  some  atrocious  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  period  which  this  resolu- 
tion covers.  So  there  is  no  argument 
there.  Those  things  are  wrong.  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  here 
to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  That  is  for  the  court  to  do.  We 
have  created  an  instrument  under  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  determine 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong:  what 
will  be  designated  as  genocide  and 
what  will  not;  what  country,  what 
group  will  be  charged  with  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  agree  that  what 
was  done  was  wrong,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  here.  The  point  is.  is  this 
Senate  going  to  set  itself  up  as  the  in- 
strument whereby  b'enocide  is  to  be  de- 
termined and  where  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide is  to  be  determined,  whether  the 
nation  or  group  that  commits  the 
crime  is  to  be  labeled  and  is  to  be  ac 
cused  of  a  crime  called  genocide? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  a  brief  response  to  his  statement? 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  in  turn  yield  on  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  have  2  minutes 
from  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  has  just  to 
some  extent  negated  his  earlier  state- 
ment saying  we  are  politicians,  not  his- 
torians, when  he  goes  through  history. 
And  earlier  today,  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  floor  when  I  heard  him  refer  to 
Aaron  Burr,  and  he  said;  I  did  not 
serve  in  the  Senate  with  Aaron  Burr. 
But  he  speaks  about  that  time  period 
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almost    as 
Burr. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  my  dis- 
tinguished leader  says  when  he  talks 
about  our  being  a  court.  But,  in  fact, 
we  decide  issues  of  right  and  wrong 
day  after  day  after  day.  We  sit  as  a 
court  not  only  when  we  impeach,  but 
when,  for  example,  we  voted  repara- 
tions for  Japanese-Americans,  we  in 
fact  made  a  decision  of  what  was  right 
and  wrong,  and  we  do  that  every  day 
in  this  body.  We  make  these  judg- 
ments. 

I  think  here  again  on  this  issue,  we 
have  to  assume  some  historical  judg- 
ments, and  I  think  the  historical  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming,  and  that  is 
that  in  this  period  genocide  occurred. 
We  ought  to  adopt  this  resolution  on 
that  basis. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First,  it  should  be  clear. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  itself,  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  reaching  a  conclusion  to  com- 
memorate events  which  occurred 
before  the  existence  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey.  This  makes  no  judgment 
relative  to  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
whatsoever.  It  reaches  a  judgment  by 
its  own  terms  on  events  from  1915  to 
1923  —  1  am  quoting  from  the  resolu- 
tion—•prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey." 

Why  the  current  Turkish  Govern- 
ment opposes  this  resolution  is  not 
clear.  Whatever  their  reasons  or  mo- 
tives, they  are  surely  not  binding  on  us 
or  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  a 
good  ally.  Germany  is  a  good  ally.  The 
current  German  Government  did  not 
oppose  the  commemoration  of  the 
Holocaust. 

Would  we  be  bound  in  any  way  or 
feel  somehow  or  other  we  could  not 
commemorate  the  Holocaust  if  the 
current  German  Government  opposed 
that  commemoration  in  the  United 
States?  The  current  German  Govern- 
ment does  not  oppose  recognition  or 
commemoration  of  the  Holocaust. 
They  have  acknowledged  it.  The  world 
is  better  off  with  that  acknowledg- 
ment. NATO  is  better  off  with  that  ac- 
knowledgment. 

The  world  would  be  better  off  if  the 
current  Government  of  Turkey  either 
acknowledged  this  genocide  or  took  no 
position  in  opposition  to  other  people 
commemorating  this  genocide.  Surely, 
we  are  not  bound  by  its  decision  to 
oppose  our  joining  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  historical  event,  something 
which  occurred. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
there  was  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people  during  the  years  1915 
to  1923.  There  is  evidence  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  in  Presidential 


archives,  in  the  ambassadorial  ar- 
chives in  the  State  Department.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  German  archives. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  European 
Community.  There  is  evidence  every- 
where. 

Senator  King,  in  1920.  before  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  on  this 
matter,  quoted  from  a  telegram  that 
he  had  received  in  which  the  writer,  a 
witness,  said  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  "executing  their  purpose  to 
destroy  the  Armenian  people,"  and 
that  "it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  an 
entire  people  destroyed." 

Shortly  following  that,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 359,  on  May  11,  1920,  which 
stated  that  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations have  clearly  established  the 
truth  of  the  reported  massacre  and 
other  atrocities  from  which  the  Arme- 
nian people  have  suffered. 

The  person  who  headed  the  German 
Embassy's  Armenian  desk  at  the  time 
in  Istanbul  wrote  his  Goverrmient  that 
Turkey  was  "intent  on  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  war  in  order  to  thoroughly 
liquidate  its  internal  foes  without 
thereby  being  disturbed  by  foreign 
intervention." 

Another  German  Vice  Consul  in 
Turkey  said  that;  "Measures  undertak- 
en by  the  Turkish  Government  are 
tantamount  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Armenians."  These  are  contempo- 
raneous statements  by  officials  of 
other  governments. 

We  have  thousands  of  eyewitnesses 
who  survived  the  million  or  more  who 
died.  The  million  or  more  did  not  sur- 
vive to  describe  it.  But  others  did,  and 
we  have  that  testimony,  and  it  has 
been  acknowledged  over  and  over 
again  by  this  Government  and  by 
Presidents  of  this  Government  that 
there  was  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people. 

This  Senate  has  acknowledged  that 
there  was  a  genocide  against  the 
Jewish  people.  We  reached  a  judgment 
on  that.  It  was  called  the  Holocaust. 
We  created  a  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  We  have  reached  a  judgment 
even  though  some  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Holocaust  that  in  fact  the  Holo- 
caust existed. 

Our  Government  repeatedly,  our 
Presidents,  repeatedly  have  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  a  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people.  And  this 
resolution  simply  commemorates  that 
genocide. 

Winston  Churchill  wrote  in  1929  the 
following; 

In  1915  the  Turkish  Government  began 
and  carried  out  the  infamous  general  massa- 
cre and  deportation  of  Armenians  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  clearance  of  the  race  from 
Asia  Minor  was  about  as  complete  of  such 
an  act,  on  a  scale  so  great,  could  be. 

Then  he  wrote  the  following: 


There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
crime  was  planned  and  executed  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

That  is  Winston  Churchill  in  1929. 

Our  consul,  a  man  named  Jackson, 
wrote  contemporaneously  that  there 
was  an  effort  to  "extinguish  the  Arme- 
nian race." 

These  are  contemporaneous  com- 
ments by  officials  who  are  either  our 
officials,  or  Winston  Churchill,  or 
even  officials  that  were  connected  to 
the  Government  of  Germany. 

President  Reagan,  in  commemorat- 
ing the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  made  reference 
to  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
when  he  said; 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it,  and  like  too  man.v  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo- 
ples, the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

A  Presidential  reference  to  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians. 

The  U.S.  Holocaust  Council,  created 
by  the  Congress,  has  approved  the  in- 
clusion of  the  "Armenian  genocide"  in 
the  museum  that  is  being  built  right 
next  to  the  Mall  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
recognized  it.  In  February  1988  they 
submitted  to  our  Judiciary  Committee 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  imple- 
mentation legislation  for  the  Genocide 
Convention  which  has  now  been  ap- 
proved, in  which  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation said  that; 

As  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  historic  ex 
amples  of  genocide  against  the  Armenians 
and  the  Jews,  genocide  is  a  contemptible 
crime  of  shocking  magnitude,  and  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  fight  it. 

The  European  Parliament  has 
adopted  the  following  statement; 

It  believes  that  the  tragic  events  of  1915 
to  1917  involving  the  Armenians  living  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  consti- 
tute genocide  within  the  meaning  of  conven- 
tion on  the  prevention  and  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

That  is  the  statement  of  our  other 
European  allies,  part  of  NATO,  which 
is  the  European  Parliament,  and  they 
have  indicated  that  the  failure  of 
Turkey  to  acknowledge  this  genocide 
is  an  "insurmountable  obstacle "  to 
Turkey's  admission  to  the  European 
Community  at  that  time.  These  are 
allies  of  ours.  Indeed,  these  are  allies 
of  Turkey  as  Turkey  is  an  ally  of  ours 
and  will  remain  so. 

So  there  are  people  who  have  been 
in  these  key  positions  who  have  ren- 
dered judgments  based  on  personal 
firsthand  knowledge,  based  on  docu- 
ments. I  have  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  reading  in  this  area,  and  I 
think  many  of  us  have  in  this  body. 
Each  of  us  are  going  to  reach  his  or 
her  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  appropriate  that  we  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocide. 


Our  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau,  back  in  1915.  tele- 
grammed  the  Secretary  of  State; 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

In  his  book,  our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  said; 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race;  they  understood  this  well  and  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

Our  Congress,  our  Presidents.  Am- 
bassadors, the  European  Parliament. 
President  Reagan,  the  Holocaust 
Council,  on  and  on.  The  evidence  is 
there, 

Mr,  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  rather  not  be  reminded  of  this 
tragedy.  Sadly.  Orwell's  vision  of  his- 
tory being  rewritten  for  the  conven- 
ience of  current  geopolitical  strategy 
has  become  a  modern  day  reality  and  I 
wonder  what  future  historians  will  say 
of  this  practice.  George  Santayana 
gave  dire  warning  that  those  who  do 
not  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it.  has  proven  all  too  true  over 
this  century. 

We  have  not  learned  from  our  mis- 
takes and  history  has  been  repeated. 
The  Armenians  were  the  first  people 
to  suffer  genocide  in  this  century  but 
not  the  last.  The  Ukrainians,  under 
Stalin,  the  Jews  under  Hitler,  the 
Cambodians  under  Pol  Pot  offer  mute 
testimonials  to  the  price  of  ignoring 
history. 

I  just  pray  that  never  will  more 
names  be  added  to  this  ignoble  list. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  join 
in  this  commemoration  to  remember 
this  historic  event. 

We  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
the  past  no  matter  how  uncomfortable 
they  make  us.  We  must  confront  the 
horrors  of  the  past  and  vow  not  to 
repeat  mistakes  and  never  let  these 
tragedies  such  as  the  Armenians  suf- 
fered ever  happen  again. 

Mr,  President,  Hitler  asked,  when  he 
was  planning  the  final  solution  to  the 
Jews,  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans? "  Let  us  prove  Hitler  wrong  again 
and  by  adoption  of  this  resolution  re- 
member the  Armenian  genocide. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  interrupt  his  own  re- 
marks to  allow  some  of  us  to  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  wishes  me  to  yield  to 
him.  I  yield  to  him  for  such  time  he 
may  desire,  10  minutes  or  more  if  he 
needs  it  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  today 
in  the  course  of  my  yielding. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
take  the  long  overdue  step  of  provid- 
ing a  simple  measure  of  justice  and  re- 
membrance for  the  Armenian  people 
who  died  in  their  homeland  in  one  of 
the  worst  atrocities  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. 

I  support  the  Armenian  genocide 
resolution,  and  I  am  proud  to  he 
among  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal  to 
designate  April  24.  1990,  as  the  nation- 
al day  of  remembrance  for  the  1.5  mil- 
lion people  of  Armenian  ancestry  who 
died  between  1915  and  1923. 

It  is  fitting  on  this  75th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  this  monumental 
massacre  that  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
at  long  last  commemorate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Armenians. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  following  the 
wise  example  already  set  by  others  in 
the  world  community.  In  August  1985. 
the  United  Nations  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  recognized  the  tragedy 
which  befell  the  Armenian  people  ear- 
lier in  this  century.  In  June  1987.  the 
European  Parliament  did  so  as  well. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  United 
States— a  country  which  prides  itself 
on  its  traditions  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice—should take  so  long  to  recognize 
the  suffering  of  a  people  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  own 
Nation. 

America  is  blessed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary Armenian  heritage.  The  Armeni- 
an commitment  to  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  family  reflect  essential 
American  values.  Armenian- Americans 
are  eminent  in  many  fields  and  have 
enriched  every  State  in  our  American 
Union.  The  resolution  before  us  is  an 
appropriate  demonstration  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  Armenian  people 
and  a  clear  statement  that  we  remem- 
ber their  suffering. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  ignore  the 
savage  cruelty  that  Armenians  have 
suffered  in  the  past.  Few  peoples  in 
the  history  of  the  Earth  have  endured 
so  much  murderous  persecution  for 
their  faith,  or  borne  their  enormous 
tragedy  with  such  great  courage. 

We  must  not  forget  the  cruel  truth 
of  Armenian  suffering. 

We  must  not  forget  the  IM;  million 
men,  women,  and  children  who  per- 
ished in  their  homeland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  under  an  empire 
that  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  but  that 
was  responsible  for  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  against  humanity  in  recorded 
history. 

As  the  writer  H.G.  Wells  observed, 
"Human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  ca- 
tastrophe. "  That  is  why  the  Armenian 
genocide  resolution  in  Congress  is  so 
important.  Unless  America  speaks  the 
truth,  unless  the  world  comes  to  terms 
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in  the  present  with  the  horrors  of  the 
past,  we  may  well  stand  condemned  to 
repeat  those  horrors  in  the  future,  we 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

Reminding  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion of  man's  past  inhumanity  to  man 
is  our  l>est  hope  to  prevent  similar 
atrocities  in  the  future,  and  to  avoid 
what  could  be  the  ultimate  atrocity 
for  all  humanity— a  nuclear  catastro- 
phe. 

This  commemoration  in  no  way  re- 
flects adversely  on  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  or  our  friends,  the  Turkish 
people.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  events  in  the  final  brutal  years 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  over  which  no 
person  or  country  existing  today  had 
any  control. 

America  at  its  best  has  always  stood 
for  the  great  goals  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. Tolerance  and  compassion, 
human  rights  and  human  dignity— for 
our  own  citizens  and  for  all  peoples  ev- 
erywhere. We  must  never  be  silent  or 
avert  our  eyes  in  the  face  of  the  cruel- 
ty and  suffering,  the  bigotry  and  re 
pression  that  still  infect  too  much  of 
our  planet,  and  that  cast  such  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  dream  we  share  of 
peace  on  Earth. 

In  recognizing  the  tragic  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  people,  we  can  do  our 
part  to  insure  against  atrocities  in  the 
future.  At  a  time  when  deplorable  new 
examples  of  murderous  discrimination 
against  the  long-suffering  Armenian 
people  are  all  too  familiar  in  the 
world,  it  is  especially  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in  support 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  resolution 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  yield  back  what  time  I  did 
not  use. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  time.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  6  minutes 
would  probably  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  not  acting  as  a  traffic  cop  on 
the  floor  today.  I  came  to  the  floor 
quite  some  time  ago  with  a  speech 
that  is  65  pages  in  length  or  so  and  I 
have  used  11  pages.  I  say  that  only  to 
explain  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be  here 
all  day.  But  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes].  I  yield  to 
him  for  10  minutes,  more  than  that  if 
he  wishes,  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  by  which  I  have  yielded 
previously  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution  that  is  before  us.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Senate  will  in  the 
next  day  decide  to  move  to  consider 
the  substance  of  this  resolution.  At 
the  moment,  we  are  simply  engaged  in 
the  debate  over  whether  to  proceed.  I 
think  we  should  proceed  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think  we  should  consider  it  and 
I  think  we  should  pass  it. 

Mr.  President,  75  years  ago  this 
coming  April  began  one  of  the  great 
martyrdoms  of  modern  history.  In  an 
age  which  is  tragically  inured  to  acts 
of  barbarism,  we  consider  here  the  sys- 
tematic and  methodical  campaign  in 
1915  to  exterminate  an  innocent 
people,  the  Armenians  living  within 
the  borders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
That  terrible  campaign  meant  the 
death  of  1  '2  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  suffering  almost  beyond 
description  for  those  who  survived  it. 
Anyone  who  has  talked  with  the  survi- 
vors of  that  genocide  knows  from  their 
descriptions  of  the  unspeakable  hor- 
rors, virtually  impossible  to  describe 
that  were  experienced  by  1''2  million 
people. 

On  the  night  of  April  23-24,  1915,  75 
years  ago— 75  years  ago— the  intellec- 
tual, religious  and  political  leaders  of 
the  Armenian  people  were  summarily 
arrested  in  Istanbul,  to  be  sent  to  exile 
and  death.  Those  arrests  were  quickly 
followed  in  every  Armenian  communi- 
ty by  the  arrests  of  local  leader,  the 
segregation  of  Armenian  soldiers  into 
separate  battalions  which  were  then 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  entire  Armenian  communities, 
defenseless  women  and  children,  into 
the  remote  de.serts  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Anatolia. 

This  campaign  against  the  Armenian 
people  occurred  in  the  face  of  a  world 
opinion  that  unfortunately  was  largely 
indifferent.  It  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
however,  and  the  historical  record 
cannot  be  rewritten.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us 
that  in  recent  years  an  effort  has  de- 
veloped, not  in  this  Chamber  so  much, 
but  elsewhere,  in  effect  to  revise  or  re- 
write the  history  of  this  tragic  period 
and  to  blur  our  understanding  of  the 
full  tragedy  of  the  massacres  we  must 
remind  ourselves  after  all.  that  once 
we  acquiesce  to  the  revision  of  the  his- 
torical version  and  one  period,  we  open 
the  doors  to  revisions  of  the  record  of 
others. 

But  the  documentary  essence  of  the 
Armenian  tragedy  exists,  we  have  nu- 
merous exhibits  of  contemporaneous 
newspaper  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  major  newspapers  as 
well.  The  British  press,  the  French 
press,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  read  just  a  sampling  of  the 
headlines  from  mid-1915:  'More  Arme- 
nian Massacres.  ■  'Armenian  Horrors 
Grow";  Tales  of  Armenian  Horrors 
Confirmed  ";  800.000        Armenians 

Counted  Destroyed  ";    "Spare  Armeni- 


ans. Pope  Asks  Sultan";  "Massacres 
Renew,  Morgenthau  Reports";  "Thou- 
sands Protest  Armenian  Murders." 
These  headlines  alone  speak  volumes. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  the  time  was  Henry  Mor- 
genthau, later  a  very  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  Morgenthau 
has  written  at  length  about  the  geno- 
cide visited  on  the  Armenians.  In  his 
book,  he  discussed  the  tragic  events 
which  we  are  talking  about  here 
today,  and  for  which  we  are  seeking 
this  national  day  of  remembrance.  He 
said,  and  I  quote  him: 

Whenever  crimes  the  most  perverted  in- 
stincts of  the  human  mind  can  define  and 
whatever  refinements  of  persecutions  and 
injustice  the  most  debased  imagination  can 
conceive,  became  the  daily  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 
The  killing  of  the  Armenian  people  was  ac- 
companied by  the  systematic  destruction  of 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  treasures  of  art 
and  of  history,  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
all  traces  of  a  noble  civilization  some  3.000 
years  old. 

What  Ambassador  Morgenthau 
wrote  in  the  years  following  the  great 
tragedy  was  consonant  with  his  report- 
ing at  the  time  the  events  took  place. 
For  on  July  16  of  the  first  year  of  the 
massacres,  1915.  he  sent  the  following 
message  by  telegraph  to  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eyewitnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

Reports  to  Ambassador  Morgenthau 
by  consul  generals  in  the  field,  consul- 
ar dispatches,  substantiated  the  Am- 
bassador's experience  of  what  was 
taking  place  with  respect  to  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenians. 

We  know,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to 
here,  that  the  European  parliament 
has  passed  a  resolution  on  this  matter; 
that  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide as  a  historical  fact;  and  that  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  recognized  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  in  its  report. 

Perhaps  Elie  Wiesel  expressed  most 
eloquently  for  us  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  Armenian 
genocide  when  in  April  1981  he  spoke 
at  a  Holocaust  memorial  service,  the 
Days  of  Remembrance,  here  in  this 
Capitol  Building. 

At  that  solemn  ceremony  of  remem- 
brance—remembrance of  past  horror, 
he  said: 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?"  He   was   right.   No  one   remembered 
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them.  As  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

As  our  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  stated  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  the  purpose  of  remembrance, 
of  refusing  to  forget,  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  are  not  doomed  to  repeat 
the  past.  Those  who  do  not  learn  from 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

That  is  why,  as  part  of  coming  to 
terms  with  ourselves,  we  seek  to  ac- 
knowledge what  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  We  carmot  turn  our  backs  on  his- 
tory. Coming  to  terms  with  the  past  is 
part  of  building  for  the  future. 

We  have  sought  to  do  that  in  our 
own  country.  Much  of  our  own  history 
is  an  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
past;  who  would  now  urge  us  to  other- 
wise? We  have  struggled  to  come  to 
terms  with  slavery.  In  recent  years  we 
have  sought  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
treatment  of  Japanese-Americans  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  With 
respect  to  native  Americans  we  have 
begun  to  acknowledge  a  brutal  history 
that  was  ignored  too  long.  Facing  his- 
tory is  indeed  a  matter  of  facing  our- 
selves. 

Would  the  West  Germans  be  better 
off  today  had  they  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  Holocaust?  And  does  that 
challenge  not  lie  ahead  for  the  East 
Germans,  whose  postwar  history  has 
largely  overlooked  it  as  they  seek  to 
become  part  of  a  modern  democratic 
society? 

The  resolution  before  us  promotes 
sober  reflection,  not  only  on  the  Arme- 
nian tragedy,  but  on  broader  questions 
of  aggression  and  inhumanity.  I 
cannot  understand  why  our  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  day  of  remembrance, 
our  recognition  of  an  historical  event, 
does  not  give  us  a  foundation  for 
moving  ahead.  In  my  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  would  establish  that 
foundation. 

There  have  been  other  occasions  on 
which  this  Senate  has  affirmed  the 
proposition  that  the  actions  taken 
against  the  Armenian  people  consti- 
tuted genocide. 

In  fact,  in  April  1981,  on  the  day  of 
remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, President  Reagan  issued  a  proc- 
lamation in  which  he  stated. 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it,  and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  people, 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must  never  be 
forgotten. 

We  should  not  now  be  deterred  by 
the  emergence  of  a  handful  of  revi- 
sionist historians  who  seek  to  deny  a 
well-documented  historical  event. 
There  are  a  handful  of  revisionist  his- 
torians who  are  trying  today  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  Holocaust.  Ten 
years  from  now,  20  years  from  now, 
will  we  be  asked  to  accept  their  argu- 
ments that  contemporary  accounts  are 


to  be  denied,  that  the  record  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  seems? 

This  resolution  makes  clear,  by  es- 
tablishing a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  that  the  human 
tragedy  which  occurred  beginning  in 
1915,  terrible  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tion, will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  consider  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lution when  the  motion  to  proceed  is 
before  us  tomorrow,  and  then  to  move 
forward  from  there  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  retains 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor,  the  understanding  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas not  to  show  as  an  interruption  in 
the  Record,  and  that  I  not  be  charged 
with  a  second  speech  upon  resuming 
my  speech  once  the  Senator  yields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  rather  brief  because  I  see  other 
Senators  on  the  floor  wishing  to  speak 
on  one  side  or  the  other  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  F»resident,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
when  I  was  first  presented  this  resolu- 
tion for  cosponsoring,  I  almost  imme- 
diately signed  on.  I  considered  it  a 
commemorative  resolution  which  most 
of  us  around  here  sign  without  really 
giving  much  thought  to  it. 

At  the  time,  I  thought  the  resolution 
was  designed  simply  to  commemorate 
the  suffering  of  the  Armenians.  And 
they  have  indeed,  suffered  greatly. 
And  if  that  were  what  the  resolution 
said,  then  I  would  continue  to  cospon- 
sor  it,  and  strongly  support  it.  Sadly, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

I  did  not  come  from  a  family  where 
my  parents  told  me  to  eat  everything 
on  my  plate  and  think  about  the  starv- 
ing Armenians.  My  parents  did  not 
know  where  Armenia  was,  and  they 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  their  suf- 
fering in  that  period,  between  1915 
and  1923. 

I  would  not  for  an  instant  try  to 
revise  history  by  suggesting  that  the 
Armenians  did  not  suffer  a  terrible, 
terrible  injustice.  They  did,  and  there 
were  great  atrocities.  There  was  a  rev- 
olution going  on,  and  I  would  leave  it 
to  the  scholars  to  come  to  a  definitive, 
scholarly  conclusion  about  that  un- 
happy period  in  the  history  of  Arme- 
nia and  Armenians.  Turkey  was  a  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  described  in 
the  resolution.  There  is  no  question 
but  many  of  us  are  opposing  this  reso- 
lution because  we  feel  it  is.  an  unjust 
attack    on    or    insult    to    one    of   our 
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allies,      namely 


strongest       NATO 
Turkey. 

But  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  As  I 
say.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
scholarly  determination  here  today, 
which  this  body  is  ill-equipped  to 
make.  But  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
indict  present-day  Turkey  for  what 
happened  in  that  8-year  timeframe 
over  70  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  1915  to  1921  or  1915  to 
1923.  This  resolution,  I  think,  maybe 
adds  a  couple  of  years  to  it. 

But,  in  any  event.  I  have  risen  today 
to  take  my  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  because  it  has  been  70  years 
since  that  happened. 

There  was  a  fight  by  the  Armenians 
for  independence  and  over  a  million 
Armenians  lost  their  lives.  As  we  all 
know  now,  of  course,  Kemal  Ataturk 
became  the  first  President  of  Turkey 
when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  broken 
up  and  Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as 
was  not  too  uncommon  in  those  days, 
just  split  Armenia  up. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is. 
there  is  another  factor  that  disturbs 
me,  and  it  is  that  we  are  asking  this 
body  to  blame  present-day  Turkey  and 
the  Turkish  people  for  what  happened 
to  Armenians  many  years  ago. 

I  am  a  son  of  the  South.  But  I  never 
owned  a  slave.  My  father  never  owned 
a  slave.  The  South  paid  a  big  price  for 
its  rebellion  for  an  unjust  cause.  I 
always  say  about  democracy,  Mr. 
President:  Just  because  we  live  by  ma- 
jority rule  does  not  mean  the  majority 
is  always  right.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  South  thought  slav- 
ery was  a  fine  institution.  But,  bear  in 
mind,  the  95  percent  I  am  talking 
about  were  white,  were  free  men  and 
women. 

I  think  there  is  something  basically 
unfair  about  a  resolution  that  indicts 
modern  Turkey  and  children  and 
grandchildren  of  whoever  might  have 
committed  those  injustices.  My  sons, 
not  necessarily  my  daughter,  but  my 
sons  think  it  is  a  pretty  big  burden  to 
be  children  of  a  Senator— at  least  until 
they  need  football  tickets  or  some- 
thing that  they  know  I  can  usually 
provide  them.  But  I  do  not  want  my 
children  to  suffer  for  my  sins. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Would  he  feel  the  same  way  about 
Germany  when  we  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  this  Chamber 
about  2  years  ago?  I  think  the  Senator 
voted  for  it.  Or  was  that  a  different 
case? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  were  a  million  and 
a  half  Armenians  slaughtered.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  difference.  How  can  you 
say  today,  you  do  not  want  Turkish 
children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  and  you  say  that  is  different 
from  what  we  did  about  the  German 
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children  of  the   perpetrators   of   the 
Holocaust? 

I  might  add  there  are  statements  in 
the  Genocide  Convention  debate 
which  bring  in  Armenia— I  want  to 
refer  to  those  statements  and  make 
them  a  part  of  the  Record  later— by  a 
number  of  Senators  on  each  side  who 
said  when  we  ratified  that  convention 
that  we  were  not  only  talking  about 
the  Jews  but  the  Armenians.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
can  make  a  distinction— maybe  be 
cause  Armenia  is  a  small,  powerless 
country.  Maybe  that  is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  if  my  vote  for  the 
Genocide  Treaty  said  I  was  implicat 
ing  the  grandchildren  of  the  people 
who  committed  atrocities  in  the  past. 
then  I  will  try  to  rescind  my  vote  I 
apologize  for  having  voted  for  it  if 
that  is  what  that  treaty  said.  But  I'm 
sure  the  treaty  didn't  say  that. 

I  took  part  in  that  debate.  The  Sena- 
tor is  perfectly  welcome  to  look  at  my 
participation,  though  I  am  not  sure  I 
spoke  on  the  floor.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire.  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  Senate  getting 
that  treaty  approved  for  ratification. 
But  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
interpret  the  Genocide  Treaty  as 
meaning  anything  except  that  we  are 
opposed  to  genocide  under  any  guise, 
and  that  we  were  not  giving  up  any 
constitutional  rights  when  we  voted 
for  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Those  were 
the  issues  on  that  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  think  that  is  all  we  say  on 
this  commemorative  resolution.  In 
fact,  we  added  a  clause  to  make  cer 
tain  nobody  can  say  it  is  the  Turkish 
Republic.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  That  was  added 
bcause  we  knew  nobody  in  the  Turkish 
Republic,  the  democracy,  our  friend. 
our  ally  was  responsible.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  Ottomans  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Germans  in  World  War  I,  not  on 
our  side.  Thev  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  are  now  too. 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Pardon? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  consider  Germa- 
ny probably  the  strongest  ally,  mili- 
tarily, we  have  and  yet  we  all  recog 
nize  the  Holocaust  was  perpetrated  by 
the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  because  the  Ger 
mans  were  willing  to  accept  history  I 
do  not  know  if  the  Turkish  Republic  is 
not  responsible,  why  do  they  not  say  it 
is  true?  We  are  talking  about  right  or 
wrong.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Is  it 
right? 

I  invite  the  Senator  on  his  way  out 
to  read  some  of  the  stories  from  the 
New  York  Times— not  stories  from 
me— but  read  the  headlines  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  1915.  1916,  1917  when 
they  drowned  the  people,  when  they 
starved  the  children.  They  fiy  800,000 


exterminated.  That  is  not  my  lan- 
guage, it  is  a  news  story. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  a  friendly 
debate  and  I  am  happy  for  you  to  dis- 
cuss this.  If  I  may  just  inject  myself 
into  this,  this  is  what  American  schol- 
ars say  about  Armenian  allegations.  I 
guess  it  appears  as  an  ad  in  the  New- 
York  Times.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has 
seen  it.  But  here  are  a  great  number  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  already  answered  the 
.scholar  argument.  It  turns  out  there 
were  not  69  real  scholars  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  However  many 
there  are,  there  are  obviously  a  lot  of 
scholars  in  this  country  who  feel  they 
have  not  been  given  access  to  all  the 
records  they  need  in  order  to  come  to 
a  definitive  conclusion  that  you  can 
consider  this  genocide.  Genocide  is 
probably  as  harsh  a  word  as  there  is  in 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  not  coined  until 
1946.  after  the  Holocaust,  after  the 
Turkish  slaughter  of  the  Armenians, 
and  we  define  genocide  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  But  we  have  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  these  so-called 
69  scholars.  It  turns  out  some  are 
scholars  of  folklore  and  of  carpets. 
Only  about  four  or  five  knew  anything 
about  the  Armenian  genocide. 

You  also  make  reference  to  the  ar- 
chives that  are  open.  The  archives  are 
not  open.  We  addressed  that  issue  yes- 
terday. 

I  just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas who  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution, we  are  prepared  to  even  go 
further  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  concerns,  to  not  offend  the  Turk- 
ish Republic,  by  additional  language 
that  I  will  offer  if  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity, if  we  have  a  right  to  proceed,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  keep  an  open 
mind  on  that.  I  am  only  here  to  make 
a  case. 

It  just  happened  that  when  I  was 
majority  leader,  after  38  years,  we 
brought  up  the  Genocide  Convention. 
It  was  brought  up  while  I  was  majori- 
ty leader;  it  was  implemented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  majority  leader  2  years 
later.  For  38  years,  it  languished 
around  the  Senate.  Nobody  wanted  to 
touch  it.  They  did  not  want  to  offend 
anybody.  But  we  finally  decided  to  do 
the  right  thing.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  here.  We  are  not  picking  a  fight 
with  the  Turkish  Republic. 

Again,  I  submit,  do  not  take  my 
word  for  it.  Read  the  stories,  read  the 
references  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  referred  to.  They  are  in 
the  German  archives,  the  Vatican  ar- 
chieves.  United  States  archives.  We 
have  25.000  pages  on  this  period  in  our 
archives. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
as  much  as  conceded  these  atrocities 
happened,  and  all  we  are  saying  is 
they  happened,  let  us  urge  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  those  who  believe 


they  happened  in  commemorating 
April  24th  as  the  Armenian  martyrs 
day.  I  hope  I  can  show  the  Senator  the 
modified  language. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  the  Genocide  Treaty  was 
something  I  began  to  get  mail  on  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  from— you 
cannot  call  it  anything  else— right 
wingers  who  said  this  is  a  terrible  vio- 
lation of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  "We 
are  giving  up  our  rights  under  the 
Constitution  to  world  courts"  they 
wrote. 

I  read  the  Genocide  Treaty  and  I 
could  not  find  one  thing  in  there  that 
I  objected  to.  One  thing  I  also  found 
was  that  hearings  had  been  held  on 
that  treaty  for  38  long  years  before  we 
advised  and  consented  to  it.  So  far  as  I 
know,  not  one  single  hearing  has  ever 
been  held  on  this  resolution.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  if  we  had  hearings 
that  we  could  render  a  definitive  con- 
clusion. But  I  could  tell  you  that  if  we 
had  held  hearings  on  it.  in  my  opinion, 
the  language  of  this  resolution  would 
not  be  the  way  it  is  right  now. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel 
with  the  Senator.  We  are  friends.  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  with  anyone.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  term  "genocide."  It 
was  coined  by  Raphael  Lemkin.  a  Hol- 
ocaust survivor  and  attorney.  He  cre- 
ated the  term  genocide  and  applied 
the  term  to  the  Armenian  atrocities. 
He  developed  a  Genocide  Convention 
on  the  basis  of  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  experience  and  he  said  it  was 
important  to  outlaw  genocide  on  an 
international  basis. 

I  quote  from  an  autobiography 
called  "Totally  Unofficial"  of  Raphael 
Lemkin: 

In  1915.  the  Germans  occupied  the  city  of 
W.  and  the  entire  area.  I  used  this  time  to 
read  more  history,  to  study  and  to  watch 
whether  national,  religious  or  racial  groups 
are  being  destroyed.  The  truth  came  out 
only  after  the  war.  In  Turkey,  more  than 
1,200.000  Armenians  were  put  to  death  for 
no  other  reason  than  they  were  Christians. 

He  want  on  to  say: 

I  identified  myself  more  and  more  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  victims,  whose  num- 
bers grew,  as  I  continued  my  study  of  histo- 
ry. I  understood  that  the  function  of 
memory  is  not  only  to  register  past  events, 
but  to  stimulate  human  conscience.  Soon 
contemporary  examples  of  Genocide  fol- 
lowed, such  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Armeni- 
ans in  1915. 

And  again: 

•  •  •  A  bold  plan  was  formulated  in  my 
mind.  This  consisted  (of)  obtaining  the  rati- 
fication by  Turkey  among  the  first  twenty 
founding  nations. 

This  would  be  an  atonement  for  the  geno- 
cide of  Armenians  but  how  could  this  be 
achieved. 

And  so  forth. 

The  only  thing  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  is  that  the  person  who  coined 
the  term  "genocide"  said  it  applied  to 


the  Turkish  atrocities,  not  just  the 
Holocaust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rapheal  Lemkin  and  the  Word  Genocide 

Issue:  Raphael  Lemkin,  a  Holocaust  survi- 
vor and  attorney,  created  the  term  "geno- 
cide," and  applied  the  term  to  the  Armenian 
atrocities. 

Points  and  Authorities 

1.  Raphael  Lemkin  coined  the  word  geno- 
cide and  applied  it  to  the  Armenian  atroc- 
ities. 

2.  Lemkin  developed  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention on  the  basis  of  the  Armenian  and 
Jewish  experience. 

3.  Lemkin  showed  that  it  was  important  to 
outlaw  genocide  on  an  international  basis 
and  to  expose  past  horrors  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  genocide. 

Supporting  Material  Attached 
1.  Statements  by  Lemkin. 

Armenian  Assembly  of  America  Pact  Sheet 
#8  Raphael  Lemkin.  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide, AND  the  Genocide  Convention 

Professor  Raphael  Lemkin.  a  lawyer  who 
escaped  Poland  during  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
1939.  was  the  key  figure  in  the  history  of 
making  genocide  a  crime  under  internation- 
al law.  Having  lost  49  members  of  his  own 
family  in  the  Holocaust,  he  coined  the  term 
■genocide  '  in  1944  and  worked  tirelessly 
until  his  death  in  1959  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Having  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkey  from  1915  to  1923,  Lemkin  first  pro- 
posed "to  declare  the  destruction  of  racial, 
religious,  or  social  collectivities  '  an  interna- 
tional crime  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law- 
held  in  Madrid  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1933.  Although  at  first 
rejected,  his  proposal  gained  new  signifi- 
cance after  the  destruction  of  European 
Jewry  in  World  War  II  and  lead  to  the 
drafting  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  a 
United  Nations  committee  in  1947-48. 

After  coining  the  term  "genocide"  to  de- 
scribe the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  people. 
Lemkin  became  the  first  person  to  charac- 
terize the  atrocities  of  1915-23  as  the  "Ar- 
menian Genocide."  In  his  decade-long  effort 
to  obtain  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, Lemkin  repeatedly  noted  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide,  together  with  the  Holocaust, 
as  a  prototype  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Quotations  by  Raphael  Lemkin: 

(1)  Prom  letter  to  Mrs.  Thelma  Stevens. 
Methodist  Women's  Council,  July  26,  1950: 

"This  Convention  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  is  a  test  of  our  personal  relation- 
ship to  evil.  I  know  it  is  very  hot  in  July  and 
August  for  work  and  planning,  but  without 
becoming  sentimental  or  trying  to  use  color- 
ful speech,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  heat  of 
this  month  is  less  unbearable  to  us  than  the 
heat  in  the  ovens  of  Auschwitz  and  Dachau 
and  more  lenient  than  the  murderous  heat 
in  the  desert  of  Aleppo  which  burned  to 
death  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Christian  Armenian  victims  of  genocide 
in  1915." 

(2)  Prom  Totally  Unofficial,  the  autobiog- 
raphy (unpublished)  of  Raphael  Lemkin: 

(a)  "In  1915,  the  Germans  occupied  the 
city  of  W.  and  the  entire  area.  I  used  this 


time  to  read  more  history,  to  study  and  to 
watch  whether  national,  religious  or  racial 
groups  are  being  destroyed.  The  truth  came 
out  only  after  the  war.  In  Turkey,  more 
than  1,200,000  Armenians  were  put  to  death 
for  no  other  reason  than  they  were  Chris- 
tians. .  .  After  the  end  of  the  war,  some  150 
Turkish  war  criminals  were  arrested  and  in- 
terned by  the  British  Government  on  the 
island  of  Malta.  The  Armenians  sent  a  dele- 
gation to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles. 
They  were  demanding  justice.  Then  one 
day,  the  delegation  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  all  Turkish  war  criminals  were  re- 
leased. I  was  shocked.  A  nation  was  killed 
and  the  guilty  persons  were  set  free.  Why  is 
a  man  punished  when  he  kills  another  man? 
Why  is  the  killing  of  a  million  a  lesser  crime 
than  the  killing  of  a  single  individual?  ip. 
12) 

(b)  "I  identified  myself  more  and  more 
with  the  suffering  of  the  victims,  whose 
numbers  grew,  as  I  continued  my  study  of 
history.  I  understood  that  the  function  of 
memory  is  not  only  to  register  past  events, 
but  to  stimulate  human  conscience.  Soon 
contemporary  examples  of  Genocide  fol- 
lowed, such  as  the  slaughter  of  the  Armeni- 
ans in  1915.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
diversity  of  nations,  religious  groups  and 
races  is  essential  to  civilization  because 
every  one  of  these  groups  has  a  mission  to 
fulfill  and  a  contribution  to  make  in  terms 
of  culture.  .  .  I  decided  to  become  a  lawyer 
and  work  for  the  outlawing  of  Genocide  and 
for  its  prevention  through  the  cooperation 
of  nations."  (p.  2) 

(c)  "...  A  bold  plan  was  formulated  in  my 
mind.  This  consisted  [of]  obtaining  the  rati- 
fication by  Turkey  among  the  first  twenty 
founding  nations.  This  would  be  an  atone- 
ment for  [the]  genocide  of  the  Armenians. 
But  how  could  this  be  achieved?  .  .  .  The 
Turks  are  proud  of  their  republican  form  of 
government  and  of  progressive  concepts, 
which  helped  them  in  replacing  the  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  genocide  conven- 
tion must  be  put  within  the  framework  of 
social  and  international  progress.  I  knew 
however  that  in  this  conversation  both  sides 
will  have  to  avoid  speaking  about  one  thing, 
although  it  would  be  constantly  in  their 
minds:  the  Armenians.  "  cp.  32) 

(Sources:  Congressional  Research  Service: 
The  Raphael  lemkin  Papers,  N.Y.  Public 
Library, ) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  already 
said,  and  that  is.  No.  I.  there  have 
been  no  hearings.  No.  2,  there  has 
been  no  scholarly,  definitive  conclu- 
sions that  this  would  qualify  as  geno- 
cide. No.  3,  there  is  not  any  question 
but  that  we  are  imposing  a  gross  insult 
on  the  Turks,  and  if  the  proof  were  ab- 
solutely conclusive  perhaps  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

No.  4.  I  will  always  have  difficulty 
any  time  we  accuse  a  nation  of  present 
day  people  who  had  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  atrocities  that  were 
perpetrated  by  their  forebears.  Few  of 
the  people  who  live  in  Turkey  today 
could  possibly  have  been  involved. 
They  are  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children and  the  great-grandchildren 
of  those  who  committed  whatever 
atrocities  they  did  on  the  Armenians. 

Now.  if  you  want  to  commemorate 
the  suffering  of  the  Armenians,  count 
me  in.  They  have  suffered.  There  are 


many  Armenians  in  the  United  States 
and  they  make  great  contributions.  In 
my  statements  here.  I  know  you  prob- 
ably can't  tell  what  kind  of  a  bent 
somebody  is  going  to  put  on  what  a 
Senator  says  here.  The  press  dictates 
that.  But  my  intent  is  to  say  that  the 
Armenians  make  great  contributions 
to  our  security.  When  the  Armenians 
earthquake  hit  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and,  Jewish 
people  pulled  together,  but  the  Arme- 
nian churches  in  this  country  were  the 
first  to  take  up  money  and  clothing  of- 
ferings for  the  relief  of  Armenia. 

So  this  is  in  no  way  intended  to  deni- 
grate the  suffering  that  they  went 
through  or,  for  that  matter,  the  con- 
tributions that  they  make  to  our  coun- 
try. There  are  big  Armenian  enclaves 
in  a  lot  of  our  cities.  It  is  just  that  I 
think  the  working  is  much  to  harsh,  it 
is  insulting,  and  it  is  based  on  a  word 
that  has  never  been  conclusively  de- 
termined to  be  applicable  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  those 
things  in  which  I  would  not  have  been 
involved,  frankly,  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  our 
former  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
had  not  called  me  and  asked  me  to 
take  a  second  look  at  the  resolution 
and  to  study  it  and  see  if  I  would  con- 
sider changing  positions.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  right  in  resisting 
it.  If  you  want  to  change  the  language 
of  this  resolution— in  my  opinion  you 
probably  could  not  please  Turkey  by 
making  much,  if  any.  change  in  this 
resolution,  but  if  you  want  to  say  the 
Armenians  suffered  untold  misery, 
that  is  fine. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Armenians  in 
this  country  whose  parents  and  grand- 
parents suffered  still  feel  some  of  the 
pain,  jtist  as  blacks  in  this  country  still 
feel  the  results  of  slavery:  some  of  the 
hangover  from  those  days  is  not  gone, 
I  have  voted  every  time  I  had  a  chance 
to  try  to  balance  the  scales  and  pro- 
vide all  the  kind  of  help  I  could  to  re- 
dress the  injustices  that  black  people 
have  suffered  in  the  past,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  as  I  say.  I  think 
this  resolution  goes  too  far  and  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against 
cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  wishes 
to  address  the  Senate  for  10  minutes. 
Did  I  so  understand? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
under  the  same  terms  smd  conditions 
as  before.  But  before  I  yield  and  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  thank 
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him  for  his  statement,  for  the  decision 
which  he  came  to  after  carefully  con 
sidering  the  resolution,  and  in  the  con- 
text of  what  he  believes  to  be  our 
country's  security  interests  and  in  the 
context  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  make, 
namely  that  this  Senate  is  not  the 
place  to  make  this  determination. 

With  respect  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention—there has  been  much  said 
today  about  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion—I wonder  how  many  Senators 
have  read  it  lately.  That  is  one  thing  I 
often  wonder  when  I  hear  people  talk 
about  the  Constitution,  how  recently 
have  they  read  it. 

The  implementation  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  something  that  I 
think  should  be  injected  right  here  be- 
cause much  has  been  said  about  Geno 
cide  Convention.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Dole  was  the  leader  of  the  Senate 
when  the  Senate  approved  the  ratifi 
cation  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  I  was  the  leader  of  the  Senate 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  imple 
menting  legislation.  It  became  public 
law  November  4.  Public  Law  100-606. 

Mr.   President,    the   purpose   of   the 
international  convention  was  to  codify 
international  law  respecting  the  crime 
of  genocide.  The  convention  also  in  ar 
tide  8  identified  a  mechanism  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  bring  the  ques 
tion  of  genocidal  behavior  as  identified 
in     the     convention     before     various 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  including 
directly  to  the  Security  Council,  the 
General   Assembly   or  other   parts  of 
the  United  Nations.  Article  9  of  the 
convention  also  provides  that  disputes 
between  the  contracting  parties  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  con 
vention,  including  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  for  gencoide 
shall    be   submitted   to   the    Interna 
tional  Court  of  Justice  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  " 

I  am  not  advocating  action  on  the 
convention  on  this  matter,  but  I  am 
pointing  out  that  resolutions  of  the 
type  pending  on  the  Senate  floor 
could  be  used  for  political  reasons  or 
any  reason  to  charge  the  state  or  a 
group  with  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Is  genocide  being  perpetrated  today 
in  the  Caucasus  against  the  Armeni- 
ans? Is  genocide  being  perpetrated 
against  Turks  in  Bulgaria  today?  It  is 
a  serious  charge.  That  is  why  an  inter- 
national convention  was  negotiated. 
That  is  why  the  instrument  has  been 
created  by  the  legislation  that  we 
passed  and  by  the  convention  that  was 
ratified. 

That  was  the  instrument.  The 
Senate  is  not  the  instrument  for  deter- 
mining what  is  genocide  and  what  is 
not  genocide  and  what  nation  shall  be 
labeled  with  the  crime  of  genocide. 
Resolutions  of  the  type  now  on  the 
floor  circumvent  the  convention. 

It  is  easy  to  hurl  charges.  And  a 
good  lawyer  can  hurl  charges  and  any 


good  lawyer  can  make  a  case  of  some 
kind  that  justice  is  being  done.  Any 
good  lawyer  can  take  any  side  on  a 
question  and  argue  it.  Any  good 
lawyer  can  draft  up  a  resolution  and 
find  a  Senator  to  introduce  it.  That  is 
the  easy  part. 

And  I  am  not  impugning  anybody's 
motives  for  pointing  out  that  injus- 
tices have  been  done  to  any  group.  I 
have  agreed.  Everyone  who  has  spoken 
is  in  agreement  that  injustices  were 
perpetrated  on  Armenians.  But  there 
have  been  injustices  perpetrated  on 
Turks.  There  have  been  injustices  per- 
petrated, and  as  someone  has  already 
said  here,  practically  every  group  has 
had  an  injustice  done  to  it. 

Someone  has  said  that  every  man,  if 
he  goes  far  back  enough,  will  find  that 
he  has  in  his  ancestry  a  king.  He  will 
also  find  an  ancestry  with  slaves.  So  if 
we  go  back  far  enough,  we  can  find 
where  many  wrongs  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

There  is  no  question  that  injustices 
were  done.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  stories,  the  news  .stories  from 
the  New  York  Times  which  have  been 
brought  before  the  Senate  today, 
reveal  great  injustices.  That  is  beside 
the  point. 

The  point  being  the  Senate,  after 
having  voted  to  approve  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  after  having 
passed  the  implementing  language,  is 
now  going  to  set  itself  up  as  the  in- 
strument whereby  these  decisions  will 
be  made  as  to  what  constitutes  geno- 
cide; what  country  or  what  group  has 
committed  the  crime. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  kind  of  road  we 
could  travel  down  on  the  matter  of 
finding  a  party  guilty  of  genocide. 
Having  finally  made  the  Genocide 
Convention  the  law  of  the  land  after 
40  years,  it  is  ironic  that  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  resolution  which  ap- 
proaches the  general  issue  in  a  way 
that  ignores  or  circumvents  the  con- 
vention. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dangerous 
and  inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to 
act  as  a  tribunal  except  in  the  trial  of 
impeachments— or  to  act  as  some 
rump  juridical  body  on  the  matter  of 
the  crime  of  genocide. 

There  are  other  subtle  ways  in 
which  the  international  community  as 
a  whole  has  decided  to  address  the 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield,  and  I  am  not 
yielding  time.  I  am  yielding  the  floor 
for  a  period  of  time.  I  just  fell  into 
this  situation  of  getting  the  floor 
today,  and  being  prepared  to  make  a 
somewhat  lengthy  speech  but  seeing 
other  Senators  coming  to  the  floor.  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  yield  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  speak. 

But  I  do  want  to  complete  my  own 
speech.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  I  say, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  desires  of  others. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  for  not 


to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  retain  my  right  to  the 
floor,  that  upon  my  resumption  of  the 
floor  it  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech  against  me.  and  that  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  not  constitute  an 
interruption  in  my  speech  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  re- 
tains the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, for  his  courtesy  in  relinquishing 
the  floor  for  the  purposes  of  allowing 
me  to  interject  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  inter- 
est and  respect  to  the  remarks  just 
made  by  my  friend  from  Arkansas.  I 
am  not  certain  what  document  he  has 
been  looking  at  that  has  Inspired  in 
him  the  concern  that  we  are  going  to 
give  offense,  that  the  language  of  the 
resolution  is  too  harsh.  The  resolution 
that  is  before  me  is  one  that  simply 
calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  mark  a 
day  as  a  day  of  remembrance,  com- 
memorating what  is  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  a  tragedy  that  everyone  seems 
to  agree  did  in  fact  occur. 

It  was  genocide,  and  there  can  be  no 
lesser  word  for  what  occurred,  slaugh- 
ter of  a  million  and  a  half  people,  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children.  It  is 
language  that  simply  calls  upon  us  to 
observe  with  a  day  of  remembrance 
that  tragedy. 

And  the  only  offense  it  gives  would 
be  to  those  actually  responsible  for 
that  genocide,  those  long  dead.  I 
might  say,  who  were  in  fact  part  of  a 
regime  that  existed  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey, 
and  the  language  of  this  resolution 
makes  that  very  clear. 

It  in  no  way  reflects  either  upon  the 
people  of  Turkey  nor  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, either  the  present  or  the 
prior  Goverrunent  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  that  which  took  effect  under 
Kemal  Ataturk,  after  1923. 

Rather.  Mr.  President,  the  focus  of 
this  resolution  is  upon  the  terrible 
deeds  that  were  inflected  upon  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Armenians  who  by  the 
accident  of  their  birth  were  guilty  of 
no  crime  other  than  being  Armenian. 
It  was  inflicted  by  officials  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

And  indeed  we  need  not  consult  even 
the  dozens  of  reports  that  appeared 
with  datelines  from  Petrograd.  the 
Transcaucasian.  from  Athens,  from 
Constantinople,  from  London,  from 
Washington.  We  do  not  even  have  to 
go  to  the  extensive  documentations  to 
be  found  in  the  U.S.  archives. 

If  anyone  is  in  any  doubt.  I  ask  them 
to  consult  the  Ottoman  regime  Itself, 


which  admitted  in  documentation 
available  to  us  the  responsibility  of 
Ottoman  officials  for  planning  and  im- 
plementing that  genocide. 

In  1919.  before  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  of  Turkey,  the  Ottoman 
Goverrunent  that  was  in  fact  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  regime,  which  was  in 
power  during  the  years  of  the  Second 
World  War  which  was  generally  iden- 
tified as  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress— that  successor  Ottoman 
Empire  actually  placed  the  CUP  Prime 
Minister,  the  War  Minister,  and  the 
Marine  Minister  on  trial  and  found 
each  of  them  guilty  of  directing  the 
deportation  and  massacre  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  The  indictment  of 
those  officials  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  truth  Is  that  Tallat  (Prime  Minister). 
Envor  (War  Minister),  and  Jemal  (Marine 
Minister),  ordered  the  ma.ssacres  fully.  •  •  • 
They  led  criminal  band.s  who  murdered 
people,  pillaged  properties,  money  and  val- 
uables, burned  homes.  Incinerated  the  dead, 
violated  the  honor  of  women  and  perpetrat- 
ed all  kinds  of  crime.s  and  abominations. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  subjected  to 
these  cruelties  without  regard  to  race  or  re- 
ligion, including  all  the  children  of  the 
country.  Armenians  comprised  an  important 
part  of  those  victimized.  They  were  unlucky. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  something  of 
an  understatement. 

I  continue  to  quote  the  language  of 
that  indictment: 

The  principal  subject  matter  of  this  inves- 
tigation has  been  the  event  of  the  disaster 
befalling  the  deported  Armenians— an  event 
which  occurred  at  various  times  and  places. 
Legal  steps  are  now  being  taken  against  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  that  occurrence. 

And: 

The  disaster  visiting  the  Armenians  was 
not  a  local  or  isolated  event.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  premeditated  decision  taken  by  a 
central  body  composed  of  the  above-men- 
tioned persons:  and  the  immolations  and  ex- 
cesses which  took  place  were  based  on  oral 
and  written  orders  issued  by  that  central 
body. 

Mr.  President,  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  put  to  rest  any  concern  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  event  occurred  or 
as  to  who  was  responsible  for  it.  In  the 
judgment  of  that  successor  Ottoman 
regime,  it  was  the  named  officials.  I 
suspect  that  the  named  officials  were 
indeed  guilty,  but  that  they  were  not 
alone. 

But  the  point  is.  very  clearly,  nei- 
ther the  language  nor  the  history  of 
this  tragic  incident  in  any  way  indicts 
present-day  Turks  or  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

The  second  point  that  has  troubled 
many  on  this  floor  is  that  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  would  endanger  our 
security  relationship,  one  that  we 
deeply  and  rightly  value,  with  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
introduced  this  measure  aiuiually 
since  1984  and  as  precisely,  since  that 
year,  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  approved  repeatedly  exten- 
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sive  military  aid  packages  for  Turkey, 
as  indeed  we  should.  Foreign  military 
sales  and  military  assistance  program 
appropriations  totaling  $715  million 
were  granted  in  fiscal  year  1984;  $700 
million  in  1985;  $615  million  in  1986; 
$490  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
1988,  that  is,  in  each  of  those  years; 
$500  million  each  in  fiscal  1989  and 
1990.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
is  for  $545  million.  Among  the  other 
initiatives,  these  appropriations  have 
enabled  Turkey  to  undertake  critical 
M-48  tank  and  naval  frigate  modern- 
ization programs. 

On  November  14.  1986.  the  southern 
region  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987  became  the  law.  This  legisla- 
tion allows  the  President  to  transfer 
excess  defense  articles  at  no  cost  to 
NATO,  southern  flank  nations.  In  the 
4  short  years  that  have  ensued,  this 
amendment  has  permitted  Turkey  to 
obtain  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 40  F-4E  fighter  aircraft.  370 
recoil  rifles.  74  M-114  howitzers,  and 
16  leased  ships.  In  December  1983.  the 
Reagan  administration  concluded  a 
letter  of  offer  and  assistance  to 
Turkey  for  coproduction  of  160  P-16 
jet  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  over  its  entire  life  this 
arrangement  will  consume  U.S.  foreign 
military  sale  credits  worth  $3.2  billion. 
These  commitments  in  total  have 
made  Turkey  the  third  largest  recipi- 
ent of  United  States  military  assist- 
ance in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  good 
thing.   It   beneflts   the   United  States 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  NATO  allies,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey.  No  one  by  this  resolution,  or 
by  any  other  work  or  deed,  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  depart  from  our 
prior  course  of  conduct  in  providing 
this  kind  of  military  assistance  to  a 
valued,     trusted     military     ally— very 
much  to  the  contrary— any  more  than 
that  we  are  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fa- 
thers upon   the  sons   in  the  case  of 
West  or,   for  that  matter  now.   East 
Germany,  as  it  relates  to  another  ter- 
rible tragedy,  another  act  of  genocide 
that  propelled  the  world,  though  too 
late,  because  of  the  years  of  indiffer- 
ence that  permitted  it  to  occur,  and 
that,    of   course,    was    the    Holocaust 
which  we  have  commemorated  many 
times  upon  this  floor  and  in  fact  have 
certified  a  national  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  genocide— 
specifically,    the    Holocaust    Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  friend,  the  Republican  leader, 
and  the  extensive  coauthors  who  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
are  asking  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  justice  that  we  spend  a  brief 
amount  of  time  and  set  aside  a  day 
marking  this  terrible  tragedy,  as 
indeed  we  should,  with  the  view  not 
only  to  observing  the  past  suffering. 
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but  preventing  any  possible  recurrence 
with  any  people  ever  again  In  the 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired  under  the 
agreement  with  the  Senator  who  holds 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  wonder  If  I  might 
ask  to  have  a  single  minute  more. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  for  an  additional  3  minutes 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
by  which  I  have  yielded  heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  granted  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  generosity  of  his  yielding  the 
additional  time.  I  will  not  require  It 
all. 

I  simply  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
language  of  this  resolution,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  concern  expressed 
by  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  is  lan- 
guage which  is  very  careful,  simply  to 
ask  that  a  day  of  remembrance  be  set 
aside  to  mark  this  tragedy,  and  the 
only  identification  as  to  responsibility 
is  to  state  that  the  Ottoman  regimes 
in  power  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War  were,  in  fact,  the  ones  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  the  de- 
portation and  massacre,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  Ottoman  indictment 
of  Ottoman  officials.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  that.  It  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  people  of  modem  day 
Turkey,  as  has  been  claimed  on  this 
floor.  That  is  simply  inaccurate.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  wishes  to  do 
that,  because  to  do  that  would  be 
unfair  and  unjust,  as  much  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  turn  a  blind  eye  and  pre- 
tend that  this  never  occurred  or  that 
no  one  was  responsible  for  it. 

Let  us  do.  very  simply,  what  the  lan- 
guage enjoins  us  to  do.  It  Is  little 
enough.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  I  submit 
that  once  again,  it  will  be  an  instance 
of  the  kind  that  Edmund  Burke 
warned  us  against  when  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  said,  "All  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  triumph  of  evil  Is  for 
enough  good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  yield  the  floor  back  to  him. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  wishes  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  for  a  period  of  5 
minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  Mr.  Pryor  for  5  min- 
utes without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  without  being  charged  with  a 
second  speech,  or  without  his  speech 
interrupting  my  speech  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  In  fact. 
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I  may  be  able  to  do  this  with  fewer 
than  the  5  minutes  allocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  thing 
should  be  very  clear  in  this  debate, 
that  there  are  not  two  views  today  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  genocide.  I  sup- 
ported, in  1988  the  Senate  finally  ap- 
proved, the  genocide  convention.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  view  on 
genocide,  which  condemns  it  and  holds 
it  in  contempt.  There  are,  however, 
two  heartfelt  views  held  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 
the  Armenian  resolution,  which  is  now 
before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  are  two  divergent  views  on 
whether  the  Senate  should  take  a  leg- 
islative action  that  some  believe  will 
interpret  an  historical  topic  which  is 
today  the  subject  of  scholarly  debate. 
First,  I  wish  to  address  the  practical 
implications  of  passing  this  resolution. 
This  document  appears  to  be  short.  It 
appears  to  be  simple.  It  seems  to 
simply  commemorate  the  Armenian 
lives  lost  under  the  rule  of  the  Otto 
man  government  after  1915.  Practical- 
ly speaking,  however,  this  simple  act 
could  well  become,  and  probably  will 
be,  a  bombshell  on  the  Turkish  politi- 
cal scene.  We  cannot  begin  to  know 
what  potential  and  emotional  and  po- 
litical impact  this  resolution  would 
have  halfway  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of 
this  measure,  whose  good  intentions 
no  one  can  question,  have  conceded 
that  their  resolution  will  generate  a 
very  strong  reaction  in  Turkey.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  political  leaders 
in  Turkey  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212 
will  be  offensive  and  adversely  affect 
the  current  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Turkey. 
Turkey  has  been  a  trusted  and  a  loyal 
NATO  ally. 

The  political  fallout  will  not  stop  at 
official  levels  in  Turkey.  News  of  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  be  run 
on  the  front  page  of  every  Turkish 
newspaper,  played  on  every  Turkish 
news  program.  Our  well-intentioned 
resolution  is  likely  to  have  serious  un 
intentional  political  repercussions 
which  will  resound  from  the  President 
of  Turkey  down  to  the  average  person 
in  the  street. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  me  to  a 
second  point  on  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  this  resolution— its  emotional 
impact.  The  resolution  today  seems  so 
innocuous  but  it  opens  up  a  Pandora's 
box  of  volatUe  ethnic  iussues  that  go 
back  centuries.  Very  real  manifesta- 
tions of  those  ethnic  issues  are  found 
today  in  the  instability  and  ethnic  con- 
flict of  the  southern  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  fear,  and  many  experts  actually 
predict,  that  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  fan  the  flames  of  ethnic  uru-est 
and  violence  throughout  the  region.  In 
our  effort  to  take  a  stand  on  human 


rights  we  may  be  engendering  ethnic 
strife  and  human  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  sympathize 
with  the  Armenians  whose  ancestors' 
lives  were  lost  in  conflicts  under  the 
Ottomon  government,  but  I  wonder  if 
this  resolution  is  the  appropriate  way 
at  this  time  to  recognize  the  dead. 

Certainly  the  events  in  Turkey  after 
World  War  I  are  a  matter  of  great  his- 
torical significance  and  a  matter  of  un- 
derstandable concern  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Armenians  of  that  era. 
However,  the  details  of  those  events 
are  a  matter  of  continuing  debate 
among  distinguished  historians  and 
scholars. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  seem  a  little 
academic  but  it  is  quite  important  to 
this  resolution  which  puts  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  political  body,  on  record  as 
supporting  the  definition  of  an  Arme- 
nian tragedy  as  a  genocide,  which  is  a 
historical  judgment  at  best. 

I  wonder  whether  we  want  to  put 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  position  of 
making  such  a  determination  in  light 
of  the  disagreement  among  so  many 
respected  scholars  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution.  They  seek 
to  honor  a  proud  people.  They  want  to 
remember  a  tragic  point  in  history 
and.  Mr.  President,  I  truly  believe 
each  of  the  supporter's  values  and 
wants  to  maintain  our  close  ties  with 
our  ally  Turkey. 

These  are  commendable  goals.  They 
are  commendable  beliefs.  Unfortu- 
nately the  unintended  and  negative  ef- 
fects of  this  resolution  outweigh  the 
intended  result.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  unable  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  once  again  I 
thank  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  this 
amount  of  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement.  It  was  brief.  He  said 
it  would  be  brief,  it  was  to  the  point.  It 
was  incisive,  and  I  compliment  him. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Senator  Exon 
from  Nebraska,  who  earlier  made  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  likewise  his  was  an  excellent 
statement. 

Senator  Exon  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
think  that  his  insight  into  the  resolu- 
tion, the  kind  of  mischief  that  it  could 
cause  unintentionally,  on  the  part  of 
any  cosponsors  or  authors  of  the  reso- 
lution or  Senators  who  vote  for  it, 
would  be  regrettable. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  the  main 
thread  of  my  comments— and  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  Turkish  histo- 
ry and  Europe  as  we  go  along— the 
Turkish  willingness  and  ability  to 
absorb  the  influences  of  Europe  and  to 
life.  East  meets  West,  was  a  great  asset 
for  Ataturk.  Among  the  many  great 


tasks  that  faced  the  new  Republic  of 
Turkey  was  a  matter  of  developing  an 
economic  system. 

With  the  great  hinterlands  of  East- 
ern Europe  having  become  independ- 
ent states  and  the  Arab  provinces 
having  become  French  League  of  Na- 
tions mandates  or  colonies,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  build  a  new  economy  in 
Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  my  good 
friend,  Senator  Boren,  is  on  the  floor. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Conunittee.  He  has  had 
great  experience  and  lengthy  service 
on  that  committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  recall  the  visit  to  the  NATO  cap- 
itals back  when  I  was  the  majority 
leader  when  we  were  considering  a 
proposal  of  the  ratification  of  the  INF 
Treaty.  During  that  visit.  Senator 
BoREN,  Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Pell, 
and  I  talked  with  high  government  of- 
ficials about  the  proposed  treaty, 
about  its  impact  on  NATO  and  among 
those  NATO  capitals  was  that  of 
Ankara.  And  we  visited  with  then- 
President  Evren  and  the  then-Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Ozal.  And.  as  always,  we 
came  away  with  great  impressions  of 
our  Turkish  friends  and  assurances 
that  they  were  our  friends,  assurances 
that  they  were  supporters  of  the 
treaty,  if  they  could  indeed  be  sure 
that  the  treaty  in  all  of  its  provisions 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  NATO,  and 
the  United  States.  And  the  Prime  Min- 
ister then  is  the  President  of  Turkey 
today,  Mr.  Ozal. 

So,  I  want  to  yield  to  my  friend.  Mr. 
BoREN,  because  he  sees  through  eyes 
that  are  somewhat  different,  from  his 
vantage  point  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  I  am  eager  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  I  know  the  Senate 
will  profit  by  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  resolution,  about  Turkey,  about 
the  possible  impact  of  the  resolution. 

And  may  I  say  that  it  was  only  after 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREN]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  were  fully  satisfied  as  to 
that  INF  treaty,  were  fully  assured 
that  the  bugs  were  worked  out— and 
there  were  some  bugs  in  it,  that  was 
evident  by  the  fact  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  went  back  to  Moscow  and 
with  Mr.  Shevardnadze  worked  out 
some  of  the  problems  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn]  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee— and  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  was  fully  satisfied  that  the 
White  House  had  given  him  the  kind 
of  assurances  that  he  felt  were  needed 
before  the  Senate  gave  its  approval  to 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  it  was 
after  those  two  Senators  were  assured 
through  their  lengthy  hearings,  that  I 
finally,  as  majority  leader,  said  we  will 
call  up  the  treaty. 
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So  that  Indicated  the  kind  of  faith  I 
had  in  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  the 
chairmen  of  those  two  important  com- 
mittees, when  I  Indicated  that  until 
they  are  satisfied  and  their  commit- 
tees are  satisfied,  I  am  not  going  to 
bring  up  that  treaty. 

There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  me 
from  the  White  House  and  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  on  my  own  side  of 
the  aisle  at  that  time,  but  not  until  I 
was  satisfied  that  those  two  chairmen 
and  their  ranking  members  were  able 
to  assure  the  Senate  that  the  "i's"  had 
been  dotted  and  the  "t's"  crossed,  was 
the  treaty  brought  up. 

So  it  is  with  that  kind  of  faith  that  I 
had  then,  that  I  have  today,  that  I  am 
happy  to  express  on  the  floor,  and  I 
will  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  for  such 
time  as  he  may  consume,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  not  give  up  my 
rights  to  the  floor,  that  my  resump- 
tion of  my  speech  afterward  will  not 
constitute  a  second  speech,  and  that 
no  interruption  will  be  shown  in  my 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  outlined  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  who  retains 
the  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
for  whom  I  have  so  much  respect,  for 
the  kind  and  generous  remarks  that 
he  has  just  made.  He  has  been  a  great 
leader  of  the  Senale.  He  serves  as  our 
President  pro  tempore  today  and  has  a 
tremendous  perspective  about  the 
proper  role  of  this  institution  in  our 
form  of  government. 

One  of  the  most  educational  experi- 
ences of  my  life  was  this  mission  that 
we  had  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  just  referred  to,  to  NATO 
capitals,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
INF  Treaty. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  all  of  those  coun- 
tries involved.  We  met  with  both  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  President  now, 
Ozal  of  Turkey,  and  President  Evren. 
We  met  with  leaders,  including  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  of  FYance,  the  leader 
of  Italy,  Mr.  Kohl  and  others  of  his  as- 
sociates of  West  Germany,  and  also 
with  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  the  leaders  of 
British  Government.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity to  gain  a  real  perspective 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world 
about  superpower  relationships,  about 
regional  security  interests. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned 
from  that  trip,  and  I  learned  it  with 
renewed  understanding  and  deeper  un- 
derstanding than  I  had  even  before  I 
made  that  trip,  was  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  especially 


close  relationship  between  the  current 
leadership  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  great  friendship 
which  they  were  demonstrating  for 
the  United  States. 

I  had  not  known  a  good  bit  about 
our  relationships  before  I  went.  I  had 
known  about  important  business  in 
which  the  Turkish  Goverrunent  was 
acting  in  partnership  with  the  United 
States,  with  our  regional  security  in- 
terests, our  economic  Interests,  and 
indeed  to  try  to  maintain  peace  and 
stability  in  an  area  of  the  world  which 
has  been  so  troubled,  an  area  that  has 
been  swept  by  religious  and  ethnic  dis- 
turbances for  many,  many  years  and  is 
certainly,  of  all  of  the  areas  of  the 
world  today,  perhaps  the  area  which 
runs  the  gravest  risk  of  some  sort  of 
cataclysm  because  of  the  long-fester- 
ing traditional  animosities  that  have 
existed  between  groups  and  religious 
groups  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
world. 

The  current  Government  of  Turkey 
and  the  present  leadership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  are  an  important 
force  for  good  in  that  area  of  the 
world  for  trying  to  create  understand- 
ing, for  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing between  the  United  States 
and  those  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Balkan  areas  who  have  often- 
times been  in  an  adversarial  role  with 
each  other. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  been 
able  to  move  in  a  way  that  has 
reached  out  to  all  sides  of  conflicts 
and  controversies  of  the  Middle  East. 
They  have  l)een  very  helpful  to  us  and 
a  friend  in  interpreting  our  interests, 
our  motives,  our  desire  to  promote 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region  to 
others  because  they  have  credibility 
with  neighboring  countries  and  they 
were  able  to  speak  for  us  In  our  behalf 
in  a  way  of  great  assistance  to  the 
United  States. 

There  are  few  countries  located  any 
place  on  the  globe  that  provide  such 
an  important  level  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  and  mutual  help  in  terms 
of  national  security  matters  as  do  the 
leaders  of  the  Turkish  Government 
and  the  Turkish  people  today  provide 
for  the  people  and  leaders  of  the 
United  States. 

So  it  is  in  that  context  that  I  think 
we  have  to  think  very  carefully  about 
what  we  are  doing  here.  It  would  be 
real  easy  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
simply  say  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
the  fact  that  people  have  suffered, 
that  wrong  has  been  done  to  people  in 
the  past,  and  to  express  concern  for 
that  suffering.  Because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  either  party,  certainly  not 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  not 
other  Senators  that  have  spoken  ex- 
pressing concerns  about  proceeding 
with  this  resolution,  not  a  single  Sena- 
tor that  does  not  have  a  very  deep 
feeling  of  sorrow  and  pain  for  what 


has  happened  to  the  Armenian  people 
over  many,  many  years,  for  the  terri- 
ble loss  of  life  that  occurred  in  the 
later  part  of  the  second  decade  of  this 
century  and  the  first  part  of  the  third 
decade  of  this  century:  terrible  things 
that  happened  and  things  that  remain 
in  our  consciousness,  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  of  us. 

Every  Member  of  this  Senate  feels 
sympathy  for  those  who  suffered  and 
for  their  families,  and  of  course,  those 
who  died.  In  recent  years  Armenians 
especially  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  tragic 
earthquake  that  decimated  a  large 
area  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Arme- 
nia and  from  recent  ethnic  clashes  in 
Azerbaijan.  All  of  us  are  sjrmpathetlc 
to  the  plight  of  Armenians  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  drive  for  politi- 
cal freedom. 

In  our  own  country,  the  Armenian 
community  has  deep  roots.  Those  of 
Armenian  descent  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  political,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  this  country.  They 
are  good  citizens.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  rich  fabric  of  tapestry 
of  different  races  and  religions  that 
have  come  together  and  formed  the 
real  strength  and  quality  of  this  coun- 
try. We  honor  the  contributions  that 
they  have  made. 

We  understand  fully  the  deep  feel- 
ings that  they  have  about  their  ances- 
tors and  family  members  in  earlier 
years  and  earlier  decades  who  suf- 
fered, who  died,  who  suffered  so  much 
in  the  kinds  of  armed  conflicts  that 
occur  at  a  time  not  unlike  the  time  in 
which  we  are  living  now  when  the  old 
order  of  world  affairs  was  passing 
away  and  a  new  order  was  being  cre- 
ated. There  was  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
in  the  world  in  the  years  1915,  1916, 
1917,  and  the  years  leading  up  to  the 
First  World  War  and  the  aftermath  of 
the  First  World  War,  continued  chaos, 
continued  lack  of  definition  of  rela- 
tionships, a  lot  of  ethnic  discord,  dis- 
cord between  those  of  different  races 
and  different  religions.  Not  unlike  the 
times  that  we  are  going  through  right 
now. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  articles,  one 
recently  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Chsj-les  Krauthammer  and  an- 
other appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Alan  Cowell  which  really 
catalog  the  kind  of  chaos  that  is  going 
on  in  that  particular  region  of  the 
world  at  this  time  that  we  are  living 
through  right  now,  the  time  of  politi- 
cal unrest,  upheaval  and  rapid  change, 
the  kind  of  ethnic  violence  that  is 
going  on  at  this  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb,  16.  1990] 

The  New  Crescent  of  Crisis:  Global 

Intifada 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Pick  up  the  newspaper,  and  look  at  the 
map.  Where  are  the  great  explosions  of 
ethnic  and  religious  violence?  Follow  an  arc 
from  east  to  west  then  south:  Kashmir, 
Azerbaijan.  Kosovo  (Yugoslavia).  Lebanon, 
the  West  Bank,  Along  this  new  'aro  of 
crisis"  some  of  the  most  violent,  volatile 
conflicts  in  the  world  are  being  played  out 
The  explosions  appear  random.  But  a  deep 
historical  current  runs  through  them  all. 

All  of  these  conflicts  are  rooted  m  the 
same  grievance;  a  Moslem  population  is  de 
manding  sovereign  control  over  a  piece  of 
territory  in  which  it  constitutes  a  local  ma- 
jority. The  Moslems  are  fighting  for  '  1 )  do- 
minion over  their  province  and  (2)  domina 
tion  over  the  local  non-Moslem  minorilie.s. 
In  all  but  Lebsinon  (which  long  ago  achieved 
sovereignty),  they  demand  (3)  separation 
from  the  non-Moslem  country  to  which 
they  are  now  joined  and  (4)  independence  or 
unification  with  the  Moslem  heartland. 

The  obvious  world-historical  event  of  the 
day  is  the  collapse  of  Soviet  power.  But 
there  is  another  great  movement  going  on 
as  well,  unnoticed  but  just  as  portentous:  a 
global  intifada.  Consider: 

Kashmir  is  the  northern  province  of  pre 
dominantly  Hindu  India,  the  only  one  with 
a  Moslem  majority.  Its  Moslems  are  in  re 
bellion— "People  of  all  ages."  reports  the 
local  New  York  Times  correspondent,  talk 
of  jihads  and  intifadas,  holy  wars  and  upris- 
ings"—demanding  independence  or  unifica- 
tion with  Moslem  Pakistan.  Indian  forces 
sent  to  restore  order  have  killed  133  Kash- 
miris since  the  newest  flare  up  of  this  inti 
fada  began  last  month. 

In  Azerbaijan,  the  Soviet  army  was  sent  to 
crush  a  popular  movement  for  secession  and 
Independence  by  Moslem  Azerbaijanis. 

In  Kosovo  province.  Yugoslavia,  the  Alba- 
nian Moslem  majority  is  demanding  free- 
dom from  control  by  non-Albanian.  non- 
Moslem  Serbia. 

In  Lebanon,  the  Moslem  majority  backed 
powerfully  by  Syria  surrounds  and  would 
subdue  the  now  fratricidal  Christian  minori 
ty. 

On  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  local 
Palestinian  majority  and  a  strong  Islamic 
movement  are  demanding  their  own  sepa- 
rate Arab  state  (some  say  detached  from. 
some  say  in  place  of  Israel). 

These  are  all  long-standing  conflicts.  They 
are.  of  course,  not  centrally  directed.  They 
have  their  own  origins  and  each  its  claim  to 
Justice,  But  they  share  not  just  a  common 
political  thread— the  Muslim  demand  for 
hegemony— but  a  geographical  unity.  Look 
at  the  map.  The  Islamic  heartland  stretches 
contiguously  from  Morocco  to  Pakistan. 
These  conflicts  are  all  taking  place  at  the 
edges  of  that  heartland,  precisely  where  the 
Moslem  world  meets  the  surrounding  non 
Moslems. 

Kashmir  is  where  the  Moslem  heartland 
meets  Hindu  India,  Azerbaijan  marks  the 
border  of  Islam  with  the  southern  flank  of 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Caucasus.  Kosovo 
(together  with  Bosnia,  for  now  quiet)  marks 
the  farthest  reach  of  Moslem  populations 
into  Christian  Europe.  In  Lebanon  and 
Israel.  Islam  confronts  non-Moslem  commu- 
nities, one  Christian,  one  Jewish,  clinging  to 
the  edge  of  the  Islamic  world  at  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Islamic  heartland  has  gone  through 
its  period  of  decolonization.  From  Morocco 
to  Pakistan  these  countries  threw  off  Euro- 


pean imperialism  in  a  process  that  began 
earlier  in  the  century  and  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  with  the  revolution  in 
Iran.  What  we  are  seeing  now  is  the  further 
evolution  of  the  Islamic  awakening:  the 
demand  for  local  hegemony  by  Moslem  pop- 
ulations at  the  borders  of  the  Islamic  heart- 
land. 

This  demand  is  not  without  irony.  In  in- 
sisting upon  self-determination,  the  activists 
demand  what  the  Islamic  world  refuses  to 
grant  any  of  its  ethnic  and  religious  sub- 
groups: neither  its  Kurds  nor  its  Armenians 
nor  Its  black.s  i  in  .southern  Sudan,  for  exam- 
ple) are  permitted  sovereignty  and  territori- 
al control  over  those  lands  in  which  they 
constitute  a  local  majority. 

Self-determination  for  whom?  The  Kash- 
miris are  a  minority  within  India.  Kosovo 
Albanians  are  a  minority  within  Yugoslavia, ' 
They  demand  political  control  of  the  su- 
bunlt,  Kashmir  and  Ko.sovo.  where  they 
constitute  the  local  majority.  But  why  does 
self-determination  stop  there?  Will  they 
grant  similar  autonomy,  let  alone  independ 
ence.  to  the  smaller  groups  within  these  ter- 
ritories? The  Hindus  of  Kashmir  and  the 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  of  Kosovo  are 
hardly  likely  to  enjoy  very  many  civil  rights, 
let  alone  national  rights,  under  the  rule  of 
the  .separatists,  'A  reality  that  in  the  last 
decade  has  induced  one-fifth  of  the  non-Al- 
banian population  of  Kosovo  to  flee,) 

There  is  something  arbitrary  and  nonreci- 
procal  about  these  demands  for  independ- 
ence, Nagorno-Karabakh  is  an  overwhelm- 
ingly (Christian)  Armenian  province  within 
Azerbaijan.  It  is  demanding  from  Azerbaijan 
what  Azerbaijan  is  demanding  from  the 
Soviet  Union:  freedom.  Azerbaijan  not  only 
rejects  that  demand.  It  is  prepared  to  go  to 
war  with  Armenia  to  back  that  rejection. 

What  Is  being  pursued,  therefore,  is  not 
Wilsonian  self-determination  (though  many 
of  these  intifadas  have  adopted  its  lan- 
guage). becau.se  in  the  Islamic  world  self-de- 
termination is  permitted  only  to  Moslems. 
What  instead  Is  being  pursued  Is  a  pan-Is- 
lamic demand  for  sovereignty  over  any  terri- 
tory where  Moslems  form  a  local  majority. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  is  obvious  that 
the  turmoil  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Balkans 
and  the  Caucasus  results  form  the  collapse 
of  communism  But  history  Is  being  driven 
by  another  force  as  well:  the  political  reawa- 
kening of  the  Islamic  world.  That  reawaken- 
ing IS  usually  identified  solely  with  funda- 
mentalist. Koran-waving.  Khomeiniism.  Not 
so.  Khomeinis  success  may  be  in  inspira- 
tion, but  these  movements  (with  the  possi- 
ble exceptions  of  Kashmir  and  Gaza)  are 
driven  not  so  much  by  religious  fervor  as  by 
a  sense  of  ethnic  and  national  separateness 
that  may  derive  from  Islamic  identity  but  is 
not  entirely  defined  by  it. 

Our  focusing  on  Iran  as  the  engine  of  Is- 
lamic revolution  is  a  mistake.  There  is  a 
much  wider  and  deeper  movement  for 
Moslem  political  independence  and  political 
dominion.  Compared  to  Iran,  it  is  more  secu- 
lar and  more  Western  but  still  far  from 
democratic,  and  consequently,  as  the  Arme- 
nians of  Azerbaijan  will  testify,  still  far 
from  tolerant  Its  power  now  shaking  the 
borders  of  the  Islamic  world,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  felt. 

On  Sunday.  Soviet  Tadzhikistan  exploded. 
Anti-Armenian,  anil-Russian,  anti-govern- 
ment rioting  by  the  Moslem  Tadzhiks  sig- 
nals that  the  last  major  region  of  the  Islam- 
ic periphery.  Soviet  Central  A.sia.  is  next. 
The  arc  of  crisis  grows. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24.  1990] 

Turkey:  Crackdown  Is  Causing  Turks  To 
Be  Torn  by  Anger  and  Desire  To  Keep  Ties 

(By  Alan  Cowell) 

Ankara,  Turkey.  January  23.— As  Turkish 
officials  contemplate  the  Soviet  crackdown 
in  Azerbaijan,  they  are  torn  between  anger 
at  what  they  call  repression  of  ethnic  kin- 
folk  and  a  desire  to  avoid  greater  bloodshed 
or  strains  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

Diplomats  and  officials  say  the  authorities 
here  have  been  upset  by  United  States  and 
other  Western  support  of  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Azerbaijan,  saying  the  responses 
show  double  standards— or  no  standards  at 
all— and  reflect  what  one  official  called  "po- 
litical and  religious  bias"  against  Muslims. 
The  Soviet  action  has  thus  driven  a  wedge 
between  Washington  and  a  close  ally. 

Turkey,  the  easternmost  member  of  the 
Western  alliance,  shares  a  390-mile  frontier 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  only  eight  miles  of  it 
bordering  directly  on  areas  populated  by 
Azerbaijanis  in  the  enclave  of  Nakhichevan. 

But  many  Turks  have  a  deep  affinity  with 
the  Azeris.  with  whom  they  share  a  common 
language  and  a  common  heritage  as  de- 
.scendants  of  the  Turkic  tribes  that  originat- 
ed in  Central  Asia. 

A  cautious  diplomacy 

While  most  Azeris  belong  to  the  minority 
Shiite  sect  of  Islam  and  most  Turks  are 
Sunnis.  the  distinctions  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  shock  of  the  Soviet  interven- 
tion to  crush  Azerbaijani  separatists  and 
stem  conflict  between  Azerbaijanis  and  the 
mostly  Christian  Armenians  in  the  southern 
Soviet  Union. 

"You  feel  a  bit  broken  when  you  see 
people  on  the  television  lying  on  the  street, 
shot  dead."  said  one  official,  speaking  in 
return  for  anonymity.  "This  shouldn't  be 
the  way  to  handle  the  situation." 

Turkish  diplomacy  is  by  tradition  cau- 
tious, and  the  authorities  here  have  main- 
tained that  style  by  characterizing  the  vio- 
lence In  Azerbaijan  as  an  internal  Soviet 
affair.  But.  officials  said  Ankara  has  inti- 
mated privately  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  is 
unhappy  with  the  ferocity  of  the  Soviet 
action. 

"We  have  said  we  consider  this  problem  as 
an  internal  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union."  a 
high  official  said.  "We  have  taken  the 
utmost  care  not  to  give  any  incentive  for  un- 
reasonable approaches  to  the  problem."  the 
official  said,  referring  to  Ankara's  refusal  to 
take  public  positions  that  might  embolden 
Azerbaijanis  to  greater  resistance  at  the  risk 
of  greater  bloodshed.  Turkey  has  withheld 
any  public  commitment  to  the  Soviet  Azer- 
baijanis' cause. 

"preferred  it  more  suave  " 

But.  the  official  said,  "we  have  let  the  So- 
viets know  our  feelings"  that  "the  Soviet 
way  of  handling  the  situation  does  not  have 
our  full  support.  " 

"We  would  have  preferred  that  it  be  more 
suave."  he  said. 

Turkey  has  long  occupied  an  ambivalent 
position  in  this  region,  bridging  Europe  and 
Asia  and  the  Arab  world,  yet  fully  at  ease  in 
none  of  lands  once  dominated  for  centuries 
by  Ottoman  forebears. 

The  crisis  between  Armenians  and  Azer- 
baijanis in  the  southern  Soviet  republics 
has  an  added  twist  here  because  Turkey  has 
long  faced  accusations  that  Ottoman  forces 
committed  genocide  against  Armenians 
during  the  First  World  War  in  one  of  the 
many  historical  bouts  of  war  between  Turks 
and  Russians.  Turkish  support  for  Azerbai- 


janis, thus,  is  cast  by  some  Western  com- 
mentators as  a  renewal  of  hostilitv  toward 
Armenians. 

HISTORICAL  COMPLEXITIES 

And,  as  the  crisis  in  Azerbaijan  has  shown, 
an  emotional  pull  toward  kinfolk  in  the  East 
reflects  one  of  the  most  profound  strains  in 
modern  Turkey,  pitting  the  long-standing 
urge  for  acceptance  in  the  West  as  a  secular 
nation  against  roots  that  some  Westerners 
argue  lie  in  the  Islamic  East 

The  historical  complexities  have  left 
Ankara  facing  equally  complex  quandaries. 

"They  don't  want  to  be  regarded  in  the 
West  as  the  prototype  of  the  Asiatic  Turk, 
and  they  think  that  the  way  fighting  in 
Azerbaijan  is  being  reported  reinforces  the 
barbaric  stereotype.  "  a  Western  diplomat 
said.  "That  does  not  help  their  efforts  to 
join  the  European  Community." 

As  the  crisis  has  unfolded!  Turkish  offi 
cials  have  been  increasingly  angered  by 
what  they  consider  biased  assessments  in 
the  West  of  how  the  conflict  began 

DOUBLE  STANDARDS  SEEN 

"The  feeling  here  is  that  any  lime  the 
West  can  find  a  way  to  poke  a  Muslim  in  the 
eye.  they'll  do  it."  a  Western  diplomat  said. 
"There's  a  .sense  that,  as  NATO  is  less  im 
portant.  and  Eastern  Europe  gets  more  at 
tention  and  Turkey  becomes  more  marginal 
to  Western  security  interests  the  West  will 
try  to  push  the  Turks  away.  That  was  a 
widespread  fear  before  what  happened  In 
Azerbaijan.  And  its  become  much  sharper 
since  then." 

The  reason,  a  senior  Turkish  diplomat 
said,  is  that  "there  are  double  standards  in 
the  West." 

"In  this  particular  instance  there  were  no 
standards  at  all.  "  he  said,  because  Washing- 
ton and  others  endorsed  the  Soviet  push  on 
Azerbaijan,  calculating  that  the  action 
would  not  bring  a  public  outcry  in  the  West. 

"There  is  a  political  and  religious  bias 
that  makes  it  easier  to  support  an  invasion 
of  Azerbaijan"  than  of  other  Soviet  repub- 
lics closer  to  the  West  where  Christianity 
dominates,  one  official  said. 

Throughout  the  crisis.  Turkish  and  Soviet 
officials  have  maintained  close  contact  and. 
according  to  some  officials.  Ankara  was  ap- 
praised of  Soviet  intentions  long  before  the 
military  drive  in  Azerbaijan  took  place. 

The  dialogue  reflects  a  mutual  interest, 
diplomats  said  Azerbaijanis  have  appealed 
to  both  Turkey  and  Iran  for  support.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  contain  the 
crisis  and  has  major  economic  ties  with 
both.  Neither  wants  the  conflict  to  spill 
onto  the  their  own  territory.  Additionally,  a 
historical  legacy  of  Turk-Russian  war  has 
left  Ankara  reluctant  to  risk  Soviet  hostili- 
ty. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
then  understand  and  sympathize  with 
and  have  very  deep  feeling  about 
those  that  have  suffered  in  the  past, 
about  the  lives  that  have  been  lost 
during  this  particular  time.  But  we 
have  to  realize  also  that  the  Armenian 
resolution  is  something  very  different 
than  a  mere  expression  of  our  sorrow 
for  what  happened,  a  mere  expression 
of  sorrow  for  loss  of  life. 

The  Senate,  which  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention  during  the  99th 
Congress  and  the  implementing  legis- 
lation only  last  session,  has  a  very  spe- 
cial responsibility  when  debating 
about  any  legislative  expression  that 


implicates  any  group  with  what  would 
be  called  the  practice  of  genocide.  We 
have  a  very  special  responsibility  to 
weigh  all  of  the  evidence  with  com- 
plete understanding  of  what  has  been 
done.  Research  and  understanding  of 
history  is  for  historians  and  for  schol- 
ars not  for  elected  officials  and  politi- 
cians who  are  amateurs  in  this  thick 
area  of  scholarly  research. 

The  demise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
at  the  close  of  World  War  I  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  civil  strife,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  clashes  throughout  the 
region.  And  there  is  no  question,  no 
question  in  anyone's  mind  that  many, 
many  Armenians  died  during  the 
period  in  question.  It  is  also  without 
question  that  members  of  other  ethnic 
groups  including  Turks  and  others 
were  also  injured  and  killed  during 
this  particular  period. 

The  crucial  question  posed  by  this 
resolution  is  its  use  of  the  term  'geno- 
cide" which  implies  systematic  and  in- 
tentional mass  extermination;  a  deci- 
sion made  by  policymakers  to  carry 
out  mass  extermination  as  a  matter  of 
a  very  carefully  contrived  plan  to  wipe 
out  a  group  of  people.  As  lawmakers, 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  of  course,  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  having  a 
full  legal  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "genocide"  and 
what  is  meant  by  the  intent  and  the 
level  of  the  intent  and  deliberate  orga- 
nization and  planning  required  before 
someone  should  be  charged  or  some 
group  of  people  should  be  charged 
with  committing  the  practice  of  geno- 
cide. 

I  would  simply  say.  Mr.  FYesident. 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  is  just  now 
really  being  opened  for  research  in  the 
kind  of  thorough  way  that  should  be 
done  before  any  judgment  is  made  on 
the  question  of  using  the  term  "geno- 
cide." Recently  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  with  urging  from  around  the 
world,  and  also  a  strong  feeling  of 
wanting  to  have  history  accurately  re- 
ported, opened  the  Ottoman  archives 
of  this  particular  period  of  time. 

They  are  now  being  studied.  Schol- 
ars from  around  the  world  are  con- 
ducting the  kind  of  careful  research 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  final  judg- 
ment about  whether  or  not  the  term 
"genocide"  should  accurately  be  ap- 
plied to  this  tragic  period  of  human 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  that  region 
of  the  world. 

For  the  first  time,  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  that 
period  are  open  for  study,  as  are  the 
records  of  non-Moslem  people  living  in 
the  region,  through  the  so-called 
church  registers. 

American  scholars,  as  I  mentioned 
and  those  from  other  areas  of  the 
world,  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  develop  a  full  account  of 
this  period. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  those  of 
us    in    Congress    to    encourage    that 


scholarly  research.  Let  us  leam  all  we 
can  about  that  period.  Let  us  leam  all 
we  can  about  the  human  tragedy  so  we 
can  leam  from  it,  so  we  can  dedicate 
ourselves  to  promoting  understandings 
between  people  and  sensitivity  be- 
tween people  and  tolerance  between 
different  groups  and  respect  for  all 
groups,  without  regard  to  ethnic  back- 
ground, to  race,  to  religion,  and  to 
other  factors.  Because,  after  all,  that 
is  the  kind  of  world  that  we  are  all 
committed  to  build. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  all  of  us 
have  deep  sympathy  for  those  who 
suffered  during  this  terrible  period  of 
the  history  of  our  world  in  a  region 
that  has  been  so  troubled  and  where 
so  many  were  so  suffering  during  this 
period  of  time,  I  think  we  have  to  act 
with  great  care  before  we  use  the  term 
"genocide  "  in  any  kind  of  legislative 
expression.  And.  above  all.  we  should 
give  the  scholars  who  now  for  the  first 
time  have  the  opportunity  to  research 
the  issue  in  question  with  all  available 
documentation  that  will  help  them 
make  some  final  decisions  about  it, 
give  the  scholars  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  this  research  before  we,  in  the 
political  process,  rush  to  a  judgment 
about  a  consensus  that  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped in  the  scholarly  community. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  when  we 
undertake  any  kind  of  expression  of 
opinion  in  this  Chamber,  is  this  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  will  help 
bring  stability  to  the  world?  Is  this  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  will  further 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States?  Is  this  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion that  will  cause  people  to  under- 
stand each  other,  to  work  together  in 
the  world.  Is  this  an  expression  of 
opinion,  as  we  are  focusing  on  the 
issue  of  genocide,  that  will  help  bring 
a  level  of  human  understanding  to  all 
people  that  will  help  us  prevent  these 
kinds  of  actions  from  ever  occurring 
again? 

By  taking  these  actions  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  will  we  create  a  worse 
situation  in  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly in  this  region  where  only  in  the  last 
few  months  we  have  had  ethnic  unrest 
and  violence  and  tragic  occurrences? 

Or  will  our  taking  this  action  today 
have  a  constructive  effect?  Will  it  help 
save  lives  in  the  future?  Will  it  help 
preserve  the  cultural  and  religious  in- 
tegrity of  groups  of  people  in  the 
future?  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
doubt  it. 

I  think,  by  taking  this  action,  espe- 
cially while  scholars  are  still  research- 
ing the  issue,  and  by  making  this  kind 
of  condemnation  of  a  country  and 
friend  that  is  playing  a  very  construc- 
tive role  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States  but  also  in  trying  to  reach  out 
to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
whole  region,  we  will  be  doing  just  the 
opposite. 
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It  is  sometimes  easy  to  take  a  politi- 
cal action,  especially  when  a  position 
we  might  take  may  be  misunderstood. 
I  suppose  it  is  easier  for  all  of  us,  be 
cause  of  the  interests  of  the  Armenian 
community,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  are 
active  in  a  laudatory  way,  commenda 
ble  way  in  community  affairs,  and  be- 
cause some  of  them  might  not  under 
stand  if  we  did  not  pass  this  resolution 
or  if  we  said  this  resolution  really 
should  not  be  appropriately  consid- 
ered at  this  time,  the  easier  course 
might  be  simply  to  say  let  us  move 
ahead  and  pass  it.  We  do  not  have  to 
explain  ourselves,  then,  to  the  Armeni- 
an community  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  our  col 
leagues  who  fee!  very  sincerely  that 
we  should  do  just  that.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  or  the  motivation  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  introduc- 
ing this  joint  resolution.  I  know  deep 
in  his  heart  he  has  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  what  happened.  I  know  he 
has  a  very  strong  desire  to  work  for  a 
world  in  which  this  kind  of  tragedy 
will  never  occur  again. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  times 
when  we  are  called  to  go  beyond  just 
taking  positions  that  people  will  read- 
ily understand.  There  are  times  in  this 
institution  in  which  we  have  to  go 
beyond  what  the  public  opinion  polls 
might  say.  There  are  times  in  which 
we  are  called  to  lead. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  such 
an  admirer  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  that  time  and  time  again. 
from  the  days  that  I  first  came  here  as 
a  junior  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
seen  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
not  just  try  to  follow  the  polls,  not 
just  take  the  easy  road  because  it 
would  be  simpler  to  explain;  I  have 
seen  him  willing  to  take  the  other 
road,  the  road  perhaps  less  traveled; 
The  road  of  real  statesmanship,  the 
road  of  doing  what  is  right,  even  if  it  is 
not  immediately  understood  by  every- 
one who  might  be  watching  his  ac- 
tions, the  road  which  says,  I  am  going 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  history  book.  I 
am  going  to  think  about  what  is  best 
in  the  long  run,  not  what  temporarily 
might  be  the  best  thing  to  do  political- 
ly. 

I  admire  him  greatly  for  taking  that 
stance  now  because,  while,  as  I  say,  it 
might  be  easier  to  explain  if  we  voted 
for  this  resolution  and  pushed  it  to 
passage  because  we  can  explain  it  very 
easily  and  say  we  were  expressing  our 
lament  about  a  tragedy  in  history,  a 
loss  of  life,  action  against  a  group  of 
people  and  their  cultural  integrity— 
that  would  be  easy  to  explain,  but,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  not  be  right.  Be- 
cause it  would  not  be  fair  to  rush  to 
judgment  before  the  record  has  been 
completely  examined.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  think  about  the 
result  of  our  actions.  That  is  the  test. 


Mr.  President.  I  again  assert  that  it 
will  simply  cause  damage  to  peace  and 
stability  in  this  troubled  region  of  the 
world.  It  will  not  help  bring  peace  and 
stability.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
recently  with  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Turkey,  Mr. 
Abramowitz.  about  this  situation,  last 
year. 

He  indicated  to  me  that,  even  with 
all  that  was  occurring  around  the 
world  over  the  last  year  in  Europe, 
that  the  people  of  Turkey,  in  terms  of 
their  focus  and  their  understanding  of 
this  issue  and  how  it  would  be  received 
by  them  if  we  passed  this  resolution, 
have  made  it  their  number  one  foreign 
policy  concern.  Because  they  take  it  as 
an  indictment  of  themselves,  the  cur- 
rent leadership  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  a  comment  about  their  ancestors, 
about  those  who  have  come  before 
them. 

Ambassador  Abramowitz  I  hope  will 
have  a  chance  to  meet  with  all  Sena- 
tors about  this  issue.  He  indicated  to 
me  he  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  as  our  Ambassador  if  this 
resolution  is  passed.  His  ability  to  deal 
with  this  important  ally  and  to  gain 
their  cooperation  on  important  mat- 
ters, matters  that  will  be  helpful  to  all 
of  the  people  of  this  region  of  the 
world,  whether  they  are  Turkish, 
whether  they  are  Armenian,  whether 
they  are  Christian  or  Moslem  or 
Jewish  or  members  of  other  religious 
faiths,  it  will  do  nothing  to  help.  It 
will  undermine  his  ability  to  gain  co- 
operation and  to  build  a  partnership 
for  the  kinds  of  actions  that  are  so  im- 
portant in  that  region  of  the  world, 
for  the  economic  development  that  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  living  standards 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
of  the  people  in  this  area. 

Turkey  has  been  an  important  eco- 
nomic partner  as  well  as  an  important 
political  and  military  partner,  an  im- 
portant Member  of  NATO.  The  cur- 
rent leader  of  the  Turkish  Republic  is 
a  brilliant  man,  an  economist,  former- 
ly with  the  World  Bank,  a  man  who 
understands  what  is  necessary  for  the 
economic  development,  not  only  of  his 
whole  country  but  the  economic  devel- 
opment for  all  the  people  in  the 
region,  not  just  people  of  Turkish  de- 
scent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to 
weigh  very  carefully  the  warning  from 
Ambassador  Abramowitz  that  this  res- 
olution, if  we  pass  it,  will  not  promote 
our  interests.  It  will  not  promote  a 
close  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
the  people  of  Turkey.  It  will  not  help 
anyone  in  the  region  in  terms  of  build- 
ing toward  peace  and  stability  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Defense  Department  all 
have  voiced  their  strong  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  I  again  emphasize, 
from  my  own  perspective  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee, 


we  have  an  important  partnership 
with  Turkey  on  a  whole  range  of  mat- 
ters—political, diplomatic,  military 
and  economic— that  are  of  great  im- 
portance and  great  strategic  interest 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  I  certainly 
feel  deeply  about  what  happened  in 
the  past,  while  I  am  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  life,  while  I  deplore  it. 
while  I  feel  great  sorrow  for  those,  on 
all  sides  and  from  all  groups  who  lost 
their  lives  in  this  period  of  time,  and 
have  particular  feeling  for  the  Arme- 
nian people  because  of  the  sufferings 
that  they  have  gone  through  for  many 
decades,  and  while  I  know  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  peole  feel  that 
same  sympathy,  and  that  while  I  am 
convinced  every  single  Senator,  wheth- 
er they  vote  for  or  against  this  resolu- 
tion feels  the  same,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  our  higher  obligation  is  to 
stop  and  say:  Let  us  act  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  will  be  instantly  and  im- 
mediately understood  by  our  constitu- 
ents, but  let  us  have  the  courage  to 
lead,  to  inform  and  to  act  in  what  is 
really  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people,  not  only  of  our  country  but  all 
people  in  the  region. 

If.  indeed,  this  resolution,  is  passed, 
would  be  a  source  of  bitterness  in  the 
future,  if  it  would  bring  ill  will,  if  it 
would  inflict  pain,  if  it  would  cause 
itself  misunderstanding,  if  it  would 
rupture  an  important  friendship  be- 
tween this  country  and  a  close  ally,  if 
it  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  form  a  partnership  to  help  all  the 
people  of  this  region,  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  wrong  for  us  to  pass  it. 

It  is  not  the  right  time  to  consider  it. 
When  in  doubt,  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  not  act  on  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance, particularly  of  this  impor- 
tance, to  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of 
Americans  who  conduct  business  in 
Turkey.  I  have  heard  from  the  Turk- 
ish-United States  Business  Council 
about  this  resolution  and  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  express- 
ing their  opinion  about  this  joint  reso- 
lution, urging  us  to  postpone  consider- 
ation of  it.  not  to  pass  it  in  its  current 
form. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Howard  Wahl, 
chairman  of  the  Turkish-United 
States  Business  Council,  and  also  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Don  Fuqua.  United 
States  Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TuRKisH-U.S.  Business  Council, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14,  1990. 
Hon.  David  L.  Boren, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boren:  I  write  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  more  than  forty  U.S.  corpora- 
tions which  support   this  Council   to  urge 


that  you  carefully  weigh  the  following  fac- 
tors in  considering  your  vote  on  SJR  212 
I  the  Armenian  Genocide  Resolution): 

There  is  the  widespread  perception  in 
Turkey  from  the  President  to  the  man  on 
the  street  that  this  is  not  a  simple  com- 
memorative resolution,  but  a  punitive  meas- 
ure designed  to  slander  a  people  with  cal- 
lous disregard  for  45  years  of  their  uncondi- 
tional support  for  American  global  objec- 
tives. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  would  view 
U.S.  Senate  approval  of  SJR  212  as  a  clear- 
cut  violation  of  the  Defense  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement  which  the  U.S.  re- 
cently negotiated  with  Turkey,  and  could  be 
expected  to  review  its  obligations  under  that 
pact  accordingly. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  among  the 
American  corporate  community  that  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  would  do  untold, 
long-term  harm  to  our  commercial  relation- 
ships with  Turkey,  a  country  with  whom  we 
have  a  positive  trade  balance  and  one  which 
offers  great  promise  as  a  trading  and  joint 
venture  partner  with  U.S.  firms. 

Turkeys  critical  role  in  Western  security 
will  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  As  the  U.S 
reduces  its  foreign  military  presence, 
Turkey  will  be  called  upon  to  assume  a 
larger  proportion  of  continuing  common  re- 
gional defense  burdens. 

The  historical  premise  of  SJR  212  is  ques- 
tionable; its  consequences  are  not.  It  would 
clearly  undermine  both  U.S.  commercial 
and  geo-political  interests. 

We  urge  you  to  weigh  these  considerations 
in  your  deliberations  on  SJR  212.  which  is 
to  be  voted  in  the  Senate  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  to  oppose  this  resolution  or  any 
variations  of  it. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  W.  Wahl. 

Chairman. 

Aerospace  Industries  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  February  16.  1990 
Hon.  David  L.  Boren. 

U.S.  Senate.  453  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boren:  I  understand  there 
is  some  likelihood  that  the  Senate  will  take 
up  S.J.  Res.  212.  the  'Armenian  Genocide 
Resolution",  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  hope 
that  ii  will  not  do  so. 

The  Aerospace  Industry  Association  rep- 
resents most  of  the  major  companies  that 
produce  aircraft,  engines.  mi.ssiles.  and 
space  craft  (see  attached  membership  list). 
Last  year  our  industry  exported  $31  billion 
in  U.S.  products,  and  had  a  positive  trade 
balance  of  $21  billion,  a  better  record  than 
any  other  U.S.  economic  sector.  We  are  ob- 
viously concerned  about  an  action  which 
could  undercut  the  ability  of  our  members 
to  continue  that  record. 

AIA  does  not  purport  to  be  an  expert  on 
history.  But  we  do  note  that  each  of  the 
past  Administrations  has  opposed  this  type 
of  resolution.  This  Administration  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  White  House  has  stated  that, 
as  currently  drafted,  it  would  'vigorously 
oppose"  S.J.  Res.  212. 

Turkey  has  long  been  a  major  customer 
for  U.S.  commercial  and  defense  aerospace 
products.  Its  concern  with  the  resolution 
has  led  to  the  suspension  of  several  contract 
negotiations  with  U.S.  firms  involving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  products 
we  sell  tend  to  remain  in  inventory  for  two 
decades,  a  decision  to  turn  to  another  sup- 
plier today  will  affect  U.S.  business  and  jobs 
for  years  to  come. 


By  word  and  by  deed,  no  country  has  in 
recent  years  taken  a  stronger  stance  than 
the  United  States  when  it  comes  to  express- 
ing condemnation  for  any  violations  of 
human  rights  in  todays  world,  let  alone  for 
such  a  grievous  crime  as  genocide.  We  need 
hardly  turn  to  a  tragic  but  disputed  episode 
of  seventy  years  ago  to  clarify  U.S.  attitudes 
on  such  matters. 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  defeat  the  resolution  if  it  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  more  important  that  we  address 
the  critical  problems  currently  confronting 
that  troubled  region  of  the  world,  than  it  is 
to  inflame  today's  problems  with  yester- 
days remembrances. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Fuqua. 

President 

Membership  or  Aerospace  Industries 
Association 

Aerojet. 

Aeronca.  Inc.,  A  Fleet  Aerospace  Compa- 
ny. 

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Company 

Aluminum  Company  of  America. 

Argo-Tech  Corporation. 

B.H.  Aircraft  Company.  Inc. 

The  Boeing  Company 

Celion  Carbon  Fibers:  A  Division  of  BASF 
Structural  Materials.  Inc. 

Chrysler  Technologies  Corporation. 

Colt  Industries  Inc.:  Chandler  Evans. 
Menasco  Aerosystems.  Walbar. 

E-Systems,  Inc. 

Pairchild  Industries.  Inc. 

Fairchild  Space  and  Defense  Corporation. 

Ferranli  Defense  &  Space  Inc.:  Mar- 
quardt.  Ferranti  Defense  Systems.  Cardion 
Electronics.  Ferranti  Electro-Magnetic  Proc- 
esses. Ferranti  Datacom  Microwave. 

FMC  Corporation. 

General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Company. 

General  Motors  Corporation— General 
Motors  Hughes  Electronics:  Delco  Electron- 
ics, Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  Allison  Gas 
Turbine  Division. 

The  BF  Goodrich  Company. 

Grumman  Corporation. 

Harris  Corporation. 

Health  Tecna  Aerospace  Company. 

Hercules  Incorporated. 

Hexcel  Corporation. 

Honeywell  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation:  System  Integration  Di- 
vision. 

The  Interlake  Corporation. 

ITT  Defense.  Inc. 

Kaman  Aerospace  Corporation. 

Lear  Astronics  Corporation. 

Lockheed  Corporation. 

Lord  Corporation. 

The  LTV  Corporation. 

Lucas  Aerospace.  Inc. 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation. 

Northrop  Corporation. 

Ontario  Corporation. 

Parker  Hannifin  Corporation. 

Precision  Cast  parts  Corp, 

Raytheon  Company. 

Rockwell  International  Corporation. 

Rohr  Industries.  Inc. 

Smighs  Industries  Aerospace  &  Defense 
Systems.  Inc. 

Sundstrand  Corporation. 

Teledyne  CAE. 

Texas  Instruments  Incorporated:  Defense 
Systems  &  Electronics  Group. 

Textron  Inc. 

Thiokol  Corporation. 

TRW  Inc. 


Unisys  Corporation. 

United  Technologies  Corpioration— Aero- 
space/Defense: Pratt  &  Whitney,  Sikorsky, 
Hamilton  Standard.  Missiles  and  Space  Sys- 
tems, Norden. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation:  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Group. 

Williams  International. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
pretty  well  covered  the  ground  I  want 
to  cover  with  my  colleagues.  I  simply 
appeal  to  them  again.  Do  what  is  right 
in  this  situation.  Ask  yourself  this 
question:  Will  our  acting  at  this  point 
in  time,  before  the  historical  research 
is  completed,  undo  one  bit  of  wrong 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past?  Will  it 
bring  back  to  life  one  person  who  gave 
his  life  or  her  life  needlessly,  without 
purpose,  tragically?  Will  it  do  any- 
thing to  help  bring  back  the  cultural 
identity  of  those  who  were  attacked 
during  this  period  of  time?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  we  can  answer 
yes  to  any  of  those  questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ask  the 
question  will  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution lead  to  less  tolerance,  will  it 
lead  to  more  understanding,  will  it 
lead  to  more  bitterness,  will  it  lead  to 
more  conflicts  of  an  ethnic  nature  in 
this  region  of  the  country,  will  it  make 
it  harder  to  lift  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  people,  including  Armenians,  in 
the  region,  if  we  can  answer  yes  to  any 
of  these  questions,  and  I  am  fearful, 
Mr.  President,  the  ariswer  to  all  of 
them  is  yes.  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  indeed  for  us  to  proceed. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  think 
long  and  hard  before  they  vote  on  this 
motion  to  proceed.  I  think  if  they  do, 
they  will  join  us  in  voting  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  matter  at  this  time.  They 
will  join  us  in  trying  to  take  a  con- 
structive action  to  create  a  climate  of 
understanding,  a  climate  in  which  this 
kind  of  loss  of  life  will  never  occur 
again,  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
the  people  of  the  world  will  come  to 
respect  each  other  and  will  guard 
against  the  practice  of  genocide,  not 
only  in  this  generation  but  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues:  Look  at  the 
facts,  consider  the  implications.  Ask 
yourself:  Will  the  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  do  one  thing  to  make  this 
world  more  peaceful,  more  secure? 
Will  it  do  one  thing  to  promote  under- 
standing between  people?  I  think 
when  my  colleagues  reflect  upon  those 
questions  they  will  make  the  decision 
to  join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  others  in  voting  to  delay  consider- 
ation of  this  particular  resolution. 

Again,  I  want  to  salute  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  in  this  matter.  I 
know  it  has  been  difficult,  I  know  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  suffered.  He  is  a 
person  who  constantly,  time  and  time 
again,  stands  with  the  underdog  in  the 
U,S,  Senate.  I  know  it  is  not  easy  for 
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him  to  take  the  position  that  some 
people  might  misunderstand,  because 
he  is  a  man  of  sympathy,  a  man  of 
deep  feelings,  and  a  man  of  great  per 
sonal  integrity  who  has  respect  for 
and  tolerance  for  people  of  all  races 
and  religions  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

I  believe  in  opposing  this  resolu- 
tion's consideration  at  this  time,  he  is 
standing  for  those  principles  and  he  is 
trying  to  create  a  climate  in  the  world 
that  will  bring  back  that  kind  of  un- 
derstanding that  is  the  ultimate  pro- 
tection against  genocide  and  against 
human  suffering.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  for  his  very  positive  com- 
ments. 

As  I  sat  and  listened,  it  wa.s  evident 
to  me  that  he  was  speaking  with  com- 
passion. He  was  speaking  with  concern 
for  those  who  have  been  treated  with 
injustice.  His  was  a  reasonable  speech. 
I  think  that  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  speaks  to 
the  Senate  and  asks  rhetorically 
before  we  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  indeed  is  the  way  to  go  to  promote 
peace,  understanding,  and  to  promote 
good  will  among  peoples  and  among 
nations,  we  ought  to  listen.  We  ought 
to  think  about  those  questions  he 
asks. 

So  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  speaking 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  out  of 
his  concerns  based  on  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  relations  with 
Turkey  and  the  importance  of  those 
good  relations,  the  continuation  of 
those  good  relations.  I  thank  him  for 
his  statement.  I  commend  him  for  his 
patriotism  and  for  his^ability  to  articu- 
late points  that  we  ought  to  ponder 
before  we  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  who  is  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Graham  of  Florida,  wishes 
to  speak.  I  will  be  happy  to  take  the 
Chair  while  he  speaks  and  then 
resume  my  speaking  on  the  floor. 
However,  may  I  say  that  if  there  are 
no  other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
following  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  forgo  the  further 
making  of  my  own  speech.  I  have  indi- 
cated prior  to  this  moment  a  number 
of  times  that  I  came  to  the  floor  at 
1:15  today  and  began  speaking  at  1:30 
with  a  speech.  I  havp  another  one 
down  on  my  desk.  This  is  68  pages  in 
length.  I  delivered  11  pages  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  So  at  that  rate,  it  would 
only  take  us  six  times  that  to  deliver 
the  68  pages.  That  will  be  9  hours.  I 
have  spoken  an  hour  and  a  half.  That 
would  leave  7 '2.  by  the  old  math.  But  I 
will  be  happy  to  forgo  finishing  that 
speech  and  go  home  and  see  my  wife, 
Erma,  and  my  little  dog  Billy  Byrd 
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who   are  w-aiting   to  see  the   old   boy 
come  home. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  used  to  go  home 
to  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Sometimes  I  would  get  there  at  1  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  would  knock 
on  the  door.  My  mom  would  let  me  in. 
She  always  asked  me  if  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  eat.  She  wanted  to  fix  m.e 
something  to  eat  at  1  o'clock,  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Then  when  I  lie  down 
to  sleep.  I  heard  her  prayers  in  the 
other  room.  Always  when  I  left,  she 
would  say  to  me.  "Robert,  you  be  a 
good  boy.  "  I  came  on  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  ready  to  vote  in  the 
House  the  next  day.  Robert,  you  be  a 
good  boy.  " 

Well.  I  am  wanting  to  go  home,  to 
see  my  wife  Erma  and  my  little  dog 
Billy,  Billy  Byrd.  It  is  always  a  great 
reunion  when  I  go  in  at  night  and  see 
Billy  Byrd.  He  is  a  Maltese.  He  figures 
that  he  should  eat  what  we  eat.  He 
sleeps  on  our  bed.  We  feel  the  same 
way  about  him.  He  should  eat  what  we 
eat.  and  we  love  him  and  he  loves  us. 

So  I  am  willing  to  forgo  the  remain- 
ing 7' J  hours  of  this  portion  of  my 
speech  and  spare  everyone  present  the 
time  it  would  take  for  them  to  listen 
to  this  speech,  although  it  would  be  el- 
oquent. And  if  something  should 
happen  that  I  not  make  the  rest  of  it. 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  .sorry  that  I  did 
not  complete  it  tonight.  But  I  cannot 
always  please  everybody  around  here. 

So  I  will  be  happy  to  forgo  the 
making  of  the  rest  of  the  speech,  if 
other  Senators  do  not  want  to  listen  or 
cannot  come  to  the  floor,  or  do  not 
wish  to  speak. 

Now.  if  there  are  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak.  I  may  want  to 
finish  my  speech.  But  I  believe  at  this 
time,  if  tl'.e  distinguished  leader  will 
permit  me.  I  will  take  the  chair  and  re- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Florida  so  he 
can  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized, 
and.  without  objection,  the  rights  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to 
retain  the  floor  following  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  be 
protected  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  which  heretofore  have  been 
provided  in  such  instances. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
President  pro  tempore.  Senator  Byrd. 
for  the  leadership  that  he  has  shown 
on  this  very  sensitive  issue  that  we  are 
dealing  with  as  we  debate  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212. 

During  the  past  almost  2  days,  and 
particularly  the  last  several  hours  this 
afternoon,  Senator  Byrd  has  shown  a 
grasp  of  the  issues  which  is  truly  im- 
pressive and  a  great  asset  to  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Byrd  understands  the  ramifications 
which  Senate  action  on  this  issue  may 
have,  and  he  has  given  this  body  very 
sound  advice  over  these  past  2  days.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  wise  enough  to 
follow  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  asks  the  President 
to  declare  April  24  to  be  a  day  of  re- 
membrance commemorating  the  1915- 
23  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Many  have  cosponsored  this  joint  res- 
olution. Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state 
that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  joint 
resolution.  When  I  did  so  I  thought 
that  w'e  were  operating  within  our  tra- 
dition of  concern  for  human  rights, 
that  we  were  commemorating  a  tragic 
event  of  75  years  ago.  I  believed  that 
this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  have 
no  repercussions  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  congressional  and  executive 
concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  one  with  which  we 
Americans  can  all  identify.  We  are  a 
nation  which  dates  its  very  beginning 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  that 
field  in  Gettysburg  in  1863.  and  start- 
ed his  most  famous  of  American  ad- 
dresses with  the  statement  that.  "Four 
score  and  7  years  ago.  "  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  history  of  this  Nation  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
great  statement  of  our  national  com- 
mitment to  universal  human  rights. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  stability  of 
the  Armenian  people,  a  people  who. 
for  reasons  that  defy  understanding, 
have  suffered  a  series  of  tragedies 
throughout  their  existence,  a  people 
who  have,  once  given  the  opportunity 
for  freedom  and  liberty,  made  such 
enormous  contributions  in  every 
nation  in  which  they  have  settled, 
most  particularly  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  So  when  a  resolution  such 
as  this  was  presented,  it  had  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  our  traditions  and  to 
our  sense  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  reluctant- 
ly withdrawn  my  name  as  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
convey  to  my  colleagues  and  to  ray 
constituents  in  Florida  why  I  have 
done  so. 

I  have  done  so  because  I  have  come 
to  a  recognition  that  there  are  real 
consequences  of  what  we  do  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  resolutions  like  this 


can  have  a  profound  effect.  They  are 
not  cost-free  opportunities  to  go  on 
the  record.  I  was  particularly  made 
aware  of  this  last  August. 

Last  year  the  Senate  approved  a  res- 
olution criticizing  Yugoslavia  for  its 
treatment  of  the  ethnic  Albanians 
living  in  the  Kosovo  Province.  This 
was  a  joint  resolution  which  was 
passed  late  one  evening  without  even 
the  kind  of  discussion  that  we  are 
having  now  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212.  What  were  the  implications 
of  that  resolution? 

The  resolution  contributed  to  Yugo- 
slavia recalling  its  Ambassador  from 
the  United  States.  Last  August,  when  I 
visited  in  Yugoslavia  for  purposes  of 
attending  a  conference  on  United 
States-European  Soviet  relations,  we 
were  accosted  by  Yugoslavs  who  felt 
that  the  United  States  had  taken  the 
Albanian  side  in  what  was  obviously  a 
highly  emotional  issue. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Yugoslavia 
spoke  to  this  gathering  and  focused  a 
considerable  amount  of  his  attention 
on  the  strain  that  this  resolution  had 
created  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Here  we 
have  a  country  that,  long  before  the 
events  of  1989.  had  been  a  country 
that  had  been  proud  to  stand  for  some 
values  of  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  resist  Soviet  domination  in  a  very 
contentious  corner  of  the  world,  and 
which  we,  by  a  joint  resolution  passed 
without  much  appreciation  of  its  con- 
sequences, had  just  condemned. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights  violations.  The  Senate 
has  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  but  in 
so  doing  we  must  speak  knowledge- 
ably,  fairly,  and  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impact  which  our  actions 
must  have. 

That  action  last  year  relative  to  the 
Yugoslavs,  the  Albanians,  and  Kosovo 
failed  to  meet  those  tests.  I  suggest 
that,  if  we  were  to  take  an  affirmative 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212, 
we  would  again  fail  to  meet  the  test  of 
acting  knowledgeably,  fairly,  and  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  would  greatly 
harm  relations  with  an  important  ally 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  few  issues  around  on 
which  the  Turkish  people  can  achieve 
a  consensus  of  opinion.  Vigorously  re- 
sisting the  charge  of  genocide  is  one  of 
those  issues.  This  is  true,  despite  how- 
ever much  the  resolution  sponsors 
deny  its  applicability  to  present-day 
Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  is 
bound  by  history  and  public  opinion  to 
take  action,  should  the  United  States 
enact  this  joint  resolution. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the 
Turkish  Government  views  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  is  demonstrated 
by  its  reaction  to  approval  last  Octo- 
ber of  this  resolution  by  the  Senate 


Judiciary  Committee.  What  was  that 
action?  That  action  was  to  restrict 
United  States  military  travel  in 
Turkey.  If  they  would  take  that 
action,  Mr.  President,  just  by  the  force 
of  the  committee  vote  to  recommend 
this  resolution  to  the  full  Senate,  what 
action  could  we  anticipate,  should  the 
full  Senate  then  approve  this  resolu- 
tion? 

Turkey  continues  to  be  a  key  NATO 
ally.  Joint  United  States-Turkish  mili- 
tary installations  are  central  to  our 
ability  to  protect  NATO's  southern 
flank.  A  strong  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  is  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  United 
States'  ability  to  influence  events 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States-Turkish  relationship  re- 
mains paramount,  even  during  a  time 
of  easing  East-West  tensions. 

Congressional  consideration  of  the 
resolution  has  moved  far  beyond  com- 
memorating a  historical  event.  Con- 
gress is  now  conducting  full-fledged 
foreign  policy  debates.  To  date,  no  one 
has  seriously  suggested  weakening  the 
United  States-Turkish  relationship. 
Yet,  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
force  the  Turks  to  act  contrary  to 
United  States  world  interests. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  threatens  to  increase  ethnic 
violence.  Recent  events  in  the  Soviet 
Union  underscore  the  deep  seated  hos- 
tilities which  exist  in  the  Transcauca- 
sus. 

The  civil  war  being  waged  by  the 
Azeris  and  Armenians  demonstrates 
that  national  sentiments  lie  just  below 
the  surface.  All  nations  should  refrain 
from  taking  action  that  would  widen 
that  violence,  that  would  lacerate  old 
wounds. 

Despite  this  considerable  surface 
appeal,  this  resolution  does  far  more 
than  mark  a  tragedy.  It  unwittingly 
puts  Congress  in  the  position  of  be- 
coming a  court  in  a  historical  dispute. 
Its  enactment  will  force  Turkey  to 
take  actions  weakening  a  key  United 
States  political  and  military  alliance.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  wisdom  of  conscious  nonac- 
tion, to  recognize  the  potential  adverse 
impact  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however  well  intended. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Presiding  Officer  on  his  leadership  in 
this  important  issue.  I  trust  we  will 
follow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGS]  is  recognized  without  objec- 
tion under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  prevail  as  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, not  just  for  his  customary  cour- 
tesy but  more  particularly  for  taking 


on  the  lead  in  this  Armenian  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Turkey,  and  on 
behalf.  I  think,  of  the  right  of  the  par- 
ticular situation. 

I  remember  one  time  back  in  South 
Carolina,  I  had  the  occasion  at  a  lunch 
to  introduce  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenback- 
er,  and  he  erected  a  statue  in  his  talk 
to  Joe  McCarthy.  Later  that  evening,  I 
had  to  introduce  Col.  Bob  Stevens, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who 
promptly  tore  the  statue  down. 

We  had.  earlier  today,  one  of  the 
world's  great  heroes,  Vaclav  Havel,  the 
President  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  NATO,  using  the  words 
contributing  to  the  salvation  of  us  Eu- 
ropeans and  saving  the  world. 

Now  this  evening,  there  are  those 
who  would  take  this  great  NATO  ally 
and  tear  the  statue  down.  I  am  back  in 
the  same  situation.  I  resist  that,  and  I 
want  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
former  majority  leader  in  the  sense 
that  Turkey  has  been  a  very,  very  stal- 
wart friend,  loyal  ally,  a  Moslem  de- 
mocracy. I  visited  there  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

Were  it  not  for  this  particular 
strength  on  that  underbelly,  in  this  bi- 
polarity  referred  to  by  our  hero, 
Vaclav  Havel,  earlier  today,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  have  occurred,  that 
we  would  have  been  hearing  President 
Havel  as  the  President  today. 

That  is  one  of  the  contributions.  I  do 
not  single  that  out  as  the  only  one.  Let 
me  say  this  with  respect  to  this  hero, 
which  is  the  real  purpose  of  my  taking 
a  minute  here  as  we  close  this  evening. 

In  November  1970.  I  had  occasion, 
with  Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  of  Washington,  and  Sen- 
ator CuiiBORNE  Pell  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  other  Senators,  to  visit  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  We  were  anxious  to 
see  this  leader  of  the  group  of  77, 
which  was  leading  the  resistance.  And 
we  were  told  that  we  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  were  looking  for  him.  The 
Czech  authorities  were,  too.  Seeming- 
ly, they  always  had  some  exceptions  to 
him  every  meeting  with  visiting  free- 
world  citizens  on  the  one  hand  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  something  else  that 
he  may  be  charged  with.  So  it  would 
not  be  easy.  We  made  three  passes. 

On  the  final  pass  on  the  way  to  the 
airport,  they  said  there  is  still  one 
chance.  And  we  wound  up  the  moun- 
tain out  of  the  regular  route  to  the 
airport  into  a  little  home,  and  we  gath- 
ered around  in  a  bedroom,  and  we 
were  seated  there  for  sometime  wait- 
ing. And  Havel  came  out  of  the  closet 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  we  start- 
ed a  conversation. 

Senator  Jackson,  our  senior  member, 
immediately  started  explaining  what 
we  were  doing,  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  freedom  and  specifically 
for  arms  control.  He  went  into  how  we 
had  gotten  a  SALT  II  agreement  and 
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hoped  to  ratify  that;  that  we  will  final- 
ly get  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Havel  said  we  are  not  interested 
in  that.  He  said— I  am  cutting  the 
answer  short  due  to  the  late  hour— in 
substance  that,  look,  the  Soviets  will 
negotiate,  negotiate  and  negotiate. 
Generally,  they  will  get  an  agreement 
favorable  to  themselves.  But  irrespec- 
tive of  its  favorable  or  unfavorable 
nature,  they  would  violate  it  at  will. 
And  he  started  listing  the  broken 
agreements. 

In  a  recovery  effort,  Senator  Jack- 
son said.  well,  as  you  know,  we  are 
very,  very  strong  and  proud  of  you  dis- 
sidents here  in  resisting,  and  we  are 
trying  to  support  you  with  all  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  that  we  can  possibly 
bring. 

Mr.  Havel  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said,  Mr.  Senator,  we  are  not  interest- 
ed in  that. 

Senator  Jackson  said,  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  to  help  with  those  who 
wish  to  leave,  jmd  we  have  Jackson- 
Vanik— I  never  will  forget  that. 

Havel  said.  I  am  totally  familiar  with 
that,  but  that  is  not  our  wish,  to  leave 
this  country.  He  said,  Czechoslovakia 
was  raped  in  1938,  1948,  and  1968.  He 
said,  if  my  generation,  our  group,  does 
not  stick  it  out  and  see  it  through  to 
freedom,  the  world  will  never  know 
Czechoslovakia  as  we  have  known  It. 

That  set  not  just  Senator  Jackson 
back,  but  all  the  Senators.  We  talked 
about  it  on  the  way  to  the  airport.  I 
reviewed  it  when  Havel  came  to  my  at- 
tention again  last  fall.  I  noted  this 
fellow  was  a  real  courageous  individ- 
ual, but  somehow  or  other  he  was  a 
little  goofy,  thinking  there  was  a 
chance  in  his  lifetime  or  mine  to  see 
the  freedom  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  noted  today,  because  we  refreshed 
our  memories  at  the  joint  meeting. 
and  then  later  at  the  luncheon,  to  say 
that  this  man  is  a  true  patriot.  He  is 
absolutely  not  just  courageous,  but 
conunitted.  You  can  tell  it  from  his 
speech,  as  delivered.  Incidentally,  he  is 
very  literate,  and  he  wrote  every  word 
of  this  himself.  I  was  told  that  many 
tried  to  change  the  wording,  to  leave 
out  this  or  that,  do  not  emphasize  an- 
other thing:  but  this  is  his  own  selec- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Address  or  the  President  ok  the  Czecho- 
slovak Refdblic  to  a  Joint  Meeting  of 
THE  United  States  Congress.   Washing- 
ton, DC.  February  21.  1990 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker,   dear   Mr.   President. 
dear  Senators,  and  Members  of  the  House, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  My  advisors  have  ad- 
vised me,  on   this  important  occasion,   to 
speak  In  Czech.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps 
they  wanted  you  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sounds 
of  my  mother  tongue. 


The  last  time  they  arrested  me.  on  Octo- 
ber 27  of  last  year.  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
was  for  two  days  or  two  years. 

Exactly  one  month  later,  when  the  rock 
musician  Michael  Kocab  told  me  that  I 
would  probably  be  proposed  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  his 
usual  jolce.s. 

On  the  10th  of  December  1989.  when  my 
actor  friend  Jiri  Bartoska.  in  the  name  of 
the  Civic  Forum,  nominated  me  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  F»resident  of  the  Re- 
public. I  thought  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  the  parliament  we  had  inherited  from 
the  previous  regime  would  elect  me. 

Twelve  days  later,  when  I  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  President  of  my  country,  I  had  no 
Idea  that  in  two  months  I  would  be  speaking 
in  front  of  this  famous  and  powerful  assem- 
bly, and  that  what  I  say  would  be  heard  by 
millions  of  people  who  have  never  heard  of 
me  and  that  hundreds  of  politicians  and  po- 
litical scientists  would  study  every  word  I 
say. 

When  they  arrested  me  on  October  27,  I 
was  living  in  a  country  ruled  by  the  most 
conservative  Communist  government  in 
Europe,  and  our  society  slumbered  beneath 
the  pall  of  a  totalitarian  system.  Today,  less 
than  four  months  later.  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  the  representative  of  a  country  that 
has  set  out  on  the  road  to  democracy,  a 
country  where  there  is  complete  freedom  of 
speech,  which  is  getting  ready  for  free  elec- 
tions, and  which  wants  to  create  a  prosper- 
ous market  economy  and  its  own  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  all  very  strange  indeed. 

But  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  of 
myself  or  my  feelings,  or  merely  to  talk 
about  my  own  country.  I  have  used  this 
small  example  of  something  I  know  well,  to 
illustrate  something  general  and  important. 

We  are  living  in  very  odd  times.  The 
human  face  of  the  world  is  changing  so  rap- 
idly that  none  of  the  familiar  political 
speedometers  are  adequate. 

We  playwrights,  who  have  to  cram  a 
whole  human  life  or  an  entire  historical  era 
into  a  two-hour  play,  can  scarcely  under- 
stand this  rapidity  ourselves.  And  if  it  gives 
us  trouble,  think  of  the  trouble  it  must  give 
to  political  scientists,  who  spend  their  whole 
lives  studying  the  realm  of  the  probable. 
And  have  less  experience  in  the  improbable 
than  us  playwrights. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  think  the  ve- 
locity of  the  changes  in  my  country,  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  course  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself,  has  made  such  a  sig- 
nificant impression  on  the  face  of  the  world 
today,  and  why  It  concerns  the  fate  of  us  all. 
including  you  Americans.  I  would  like  to 
look  at  this,  first  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  and  then  from  a  point  of  view  that  we 
might  call  philosophical. 

Twice  in  this  century,  the  world  has  been 
threatened  by  a  catastrophe:  twice  this  ca- 
tastrophe was  bom  in  Europe,  and  twice 
you  Americans,  along  with  others,  were 
called  upon  to  save  Europe,  the  whole  world 
and  yourselves.  The  first  rescue  mission— 
among  other  things— provided  significant 
help  to  us  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

Thanks  to  the  great  support  of  your  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  our  first  president,  Tomas  Gar- 
rigue  Masaryk.  could  found  our  modem  in- 
dependent state.  He  founded  it,  as  you 
know,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  founded, 
as  Masaryk's  manuscripts  held  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  testify. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was 
making   enormous   strides.    It   became   the 


most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  it  un- 
derstood the  responsibility  that  flowed  from 
this.  Proof  of  this  are  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  your  young  citizens  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  liberation  of  Europe,  and  the 
graves  of  American  airmen  and  soldiers  on 
Czechoslovak  soil. 

But  something  else  was  happening  as  well: 
the  Soviet  Union  appeared,  grew,  and  trans- 
formed the  enormous  sacrifices  of  its  people 
suffering  under  totalitarian  rule,  into  a 
strength  that,  after  World  War  Two,  made 
it  the  second  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  country  that  rightly  gave 
people  nightmares,  because  no  one  knew 
what  would  occur  to  its  rulers  next  and 
what  country  they  would  decide  to  conquer 
and  drag  into  their  sphere  of  influence,  as  it 
is  called  in  political  language. 

All  of  this  taught  us  to  see  the  world  in  bi- 
polar terms,  as  two  enormous  forces,  one  a 
defender  of  freedom,  the  other  a  source  of 
nightmares.  Europe  became  the  point  of 
friction  between  these  two  powers  and  thus 
it  turned  into  a  single  enormous  arsenal  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  In  this  process,  one 
half  of  the  arsenal  became  part  of  that 
nightmarish  power,  while  the  other— the 
free  part— bordering  on  the  ocean  and 
having  no  wish  to  be  driven  into  it,  was  com- 
pelled, together  with  you.  to  build  a  compli- 
cated security  systems,  to  which  we  prob- 
ably owe  the  fact  that  we  still  exist. 

So  you  may  have  contributed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  us  Europeans,  of  the  world  and  thus 
of  yourselves  for  a  third  time;  you  have 
helped  us  to  survive  until  today— without  a 
hot  war  this  time— but  merely  a  cold  one. 

And  now  what  is  happening  is  happening: 
the  totalitarian  system  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  most  of  its  satellites  is  breaking  down 
and  our  nations  are  looking  for  a  way  to  de- 
mocracy and  independence.  The  first  act  in 
this  remarkable  drama  began  when  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  those  around  him,  faced 
with  the  sad  reality  of  their  country,  initiat- 
ed their  policy  of  "perestroika".  Obviously 
they  had  no  idea  either  what  they  were  set- 
ting in  motion  or  how  rapidly  events  would 
unfold.  We  knew  a  lot  about  the  enormous 
number  of  growing  problems  that  slum- 
bered beneath  the  honeyed,  unchanging 
mask  of  socialism.  But  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  knew  how  little  it  would  take  for  these 
problems  to  manifest  themselves  in  all  their 
enormity,  and  for  the  longings  of  these  na- 
tions to  emerge  in  all  their  strength.  The 
mask  fell  away  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  flood 
of  work,  we  have  literally  no  time  even  to  be 
astonished. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the  world  in 
the  long  run?  Obviously  a  number  of  things. 
This  is.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  an  historical- 
ly irreversible  process,  and  as  a  result 
Europe  will  begin  again  to  seek  its  own  iden- 
tity without  being  compelled  to  be  a  divided 
armory  any  longer.  Perhaps  this  will  create 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  your  boys  will 
no  longer  have  to  stand  on  guard  for  free- 
dom in  Europe,  or  come  to  our  rescue,  be- 
cause Europe  will  at  last  be  able  to  stand 
guard  over  itself.  But  that  is  still  not  the 
most  important  thing:  the  main  thing  is,  It 
seems  to  me,  that  these  revolutionary 
changes  will  enable  us  to  escape  from  the 
rather  antiquated  straltjacket  of  this  bi- 
polar view  of  the  world,  and  to  enter  at  last 
into  an  era  of  multlpolarlty.  That  is.  Into  an 
era  in  which  all  of  us— large  and  small- 
former  slaves  and  former  masters— will  be 
able  to  create  what  your  great  President 
Lincoln  called  "the  family  of  man".  Can  you 
imagine  what  a  relief  this  would  be  to  that 
part  of  the  world  for  some  reason  is  called 


the  Third  World,  even  though  it  is  the  larg- 
est? 

I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  simply  to 
generalize,  so  let  me  be  specific: 

(1)  As  you  certainly  know,  most  of  the  big 
wars  and  other  conflagrations  over  the  cen- 
turies have  traditionally  begun  and  ended 
on  the  territory  of  modern  Czechoslovakia, 
or  else  they  were  somehow  related  to  that 
area.  Let  the  Second  War  stand  as  the  most 
recent  example.  This  is  understandable: 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  located  in 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and  thanks  to 
this,  we  have  no  view  of  the  sea.  and  no  real 
navy.  I  mention  this  because  political  stabil- 
ity in  our  country  has  traditionally  been  im- 
portant for  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  is  still 
true  today.  Our  government  of  national  un- 
derstanding, our  present  Federal  Assembly, 
the  other  bodies  of  the  state  and  I  myself 
will  personally  guarantee  this  stability  until 
we  hold  free  elctions,  planned  for  June.  We 
understand  the  terribly  complex  reasons, 
domestic  political  reasons  above  all.  why  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  withdraw  its  troops 
from  our  territory  as  quickly  as  they  arrived 
in  1968.  We  understand  that  the  arsenals 
built  there  over  the  past  twenty  years 
cannot  be  dismantled  and  removed  over- 
night. Nevertheless,  in  our  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would  like 
to  have  as  many  Soviet  units  as  possible 
moved  out  of  our  country  before  the  elec- 
tions, in  the  interests  of  political  stability. 
The  more  successful  our  negotiations,  the 
more  those  who  are  elected  in  our  places 
will  be  able  to  guarantee  political  stability 
in  our  country  even  after  the  elections. 

(2)  I  often  hear  the  question:  how  can  the 
United  States  of  America  help  us  today?  My 
reply  is  as  paradoxical  as  the  whole  of  my 
life  has  been:  you  can  help  us  most  of  all  if 
you  help  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  irreversi- 
ble, but  immensely  complicated  road  to  de- 
mocracy. It  is  far  more  complicated  than 
the  road  possible  to  its  former  European 
satellites.  You  yourselves  know  best  how  to 
support,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  non-vio- 
lent evolution  of  this  enormous,  multi-na- 
tional body  politic  towards  democracy  and 
autonomy  for  all  of  its  peoples.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  fitting  for  me  to  offer  you  any  advice. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  sooner,  the  more 
quickly,  and  the  more  peacefully  the  Soviet 
Union  begins  to  move  along  the  road  to- 
wards genuine  political  pluralism,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  nations  to  their  own  integ- 
rity and  to  a  working— that  is  a  market- 
economy,  the  better  it  will  be,  not  just  for 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  but  for  the  whole 
world.  And  the  sooner  you  yourselves  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  military 
budget  bom  by  the  American  people.  To  put 
it  metaphorically:  the  millions  you  give  to 
the  East  today  will  soon  return  to  you  in 
the  form  of  billions  in  savings. 

<3)  It  is  not  true  that  the  Czech  writer 
Vaclav  Havel  wishes  to  dissolve  the  Warsaw 
Pact  tomorrow  and  then  NATO  the  day 
after  that,  as  some  eager  journalists  have 
written.  Vaclav  Havel  merely  thinks  what 
he  has  already  said  here,  that  for  another 
hundred  years.  American  soldiers  shouldn't 
have  to  be  separated  from  their  mothers 
just  because  Europe  is  incapable  of  being  a 
guarantor  of  world  peace,  which  it  ought  to 
be.  in  order  to  make  some  amends,  at  least, 
for  having  given  the  world  two  world  wars. 
Sooner  or  later  Europe  must  recover  and 
come  into  its  own,  and  decide  for  itself  how 
many  of  whose  soldiers  it  needs  so  that  its 
own  security,  and  all  the  wider  implications 
of  that  security,  may  radiate  peace  into  the 
whole  world.  Vaclav  Havel  cannot  make  de- 


cisions about  things  it  is  not  proper  for  him 
to  decide.  He  is  merely  putting  In  a  good 
word  for  genuine  peace,  and  for  achieving  it 
quickly. 

(4)  Czechoslovakia  thinks  that  the 
planned  summit  conference  of  countries 
participating  in  the  Helsinki  process  should 
take  place  soon,  and  that  in  addition  to 
what  it  wants  to  accomplish,  it  should  aim 
to  hold  the  so-called  Helsinki  Two  confer- 
ence earlier  than  1992.  as  originally 
planned.  Above  all.  we  feel  it  could  be  some- 
thing far  more  significant  than  has  so  far 
seemed  possible.  We  think  that  Helsinki 
Two  should  become  something  equivalent  to 
the  European  peace  conference,  which  has 
not  yet  been  held:  one  that  would  finally 
put  a  formal  end  to  the  Second  World  War 
and  all  its  unhappy  consequences.  Such  a 
conference  would  officially  bring  a  future 
democratic  Germany,  in  the  process  of  uni- 
fying itself,  into  a  new  pan-European  struc- 
ture which  could  decide  about  its  own  secu- 
rity system.  This  system  would  naturally  re- 
quire some  connection  with  that  part  of  the 
globe  we  might  label  the  "Helsinki"  part, 
stretching  westward  from  Vladivostok  all 
the  way  to  Alaska.  The  borders  of  the  Euro- 
pean slates,  which  by  the  way  should 
become  gradually  less  important,  should  fi- 
nally be  legally  guaranteed  by  a  common, 
regular  treaty.  It  should  be  more  than  obvi- 
ous that  the  basis  for  such  a  treaty  would 
have  to  be  general  respect  for  human  rights, 
genuine  political  pluralism  and  genuinely 
free  elections. 

(5)  Naturally  we  welcome  the  initiative  of 
President  Bush,  which  was  essentially  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Gorbachev  as  well,  according 
to  which  the  number  of  American  and 
Soviet  troops  in  Europe  should  be  radically 
reduced.  It  is  a  magnificent  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  Vienna  disarmament  talks  and  cre- 
ates favorable  conditions  not  only  for  our 
own  efforts  to  achieve  the  quickest  possible 
departure  of  Soviet  troops  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, but  indirectly  as  well  for  our  own  in- 
tention to  make  considerable  cuts  in  the 
Czechoslovak  army,  which  is  disproportion- 
ately large  in  relation  to  our  population.  If 
Czechoslovakia  were  forced  to  defend  itself 
against  anyone,  which  we  hope  will  not 
happen,  then  it  will  be  capable  of  doing  so 
with  a  considerably  smaller  army,  because 
this  time  its  defense  would  be— not  only 
after  decades  but  even  centuries— supported 
by  the  common  and  indivisible  will  of  both 
its  nations  and  its  leadership.  Our  freedom, 
independence  and  our  new-bom  democracy 
have  been  purchased  at  great  cost,  and  we 
will  not  surrender  them.  For  the  sake  of 
order.  I  should  add  that  whatever  steps  we 
take  are  not  intended  to  complicate  the 
Vienna  disarmament  talks,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  facilitate  them. 

(6)  Czechoslovakia  is  returning  to  Europe. 
In  the  general  interest  and  in  its  own  inter- 
est as  well,  it  wants  to  coordinate  this 
return— both  politically  and  economically— 
with  the  other  returnees,  which  means, 
above  all,  with  its  neighbors,  the  Poles  and 
the  Hungarians.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  coordinate  these  returns.  And  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  so  that 
Europe  will  be  capable  of  really  accepting 
us,  its  wayward  children.  Which  means  that 
it  may  open  itself  to  us.  and  may  begin  to 
transform  its  structures— which  are  formal- 
ly European  but  de  facto  Western  Europe- 
an—in that  direction,  but  in  such  as  way 
that  it  will  not  be  to  its  detriment,  but 
rather  to  its  advantage. 

(7)1  have  already  said  this  in  our  parlia- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  repeat  it  here,  in 


this  Congress,  which  is  architecturally  far 
more  attractive:  for  many  years,  Czechoslo- 
vakia—as someone's  meaningless  satellite- 
has  refused  to  face  up  honestly  to  Its  co-re- 
sponsibility for  the  world.  It  has  a  lot  to 
make  up  for.  If  I  dwell  on  this  and  so  many 
important  things  here,  it  is  only  because  I 
feel— along  with  my  fellow  citizens— a  sense 
of  culpability  for  our  former  reprehensible 
passivity,  and  a  rather  ordinary  sense  of  in- 
debtedness. 

( 8 )  Last  but  not  least,  we  are  of  course  de- 
lighted that  your  country  is  so  readily  lend- 
ing its  support  to  our  fresh  efforts  to  renew 
democracy.  Both  our  peoples  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  generous  offers  made  a  few 
days  ago  in  Prague  at  the  Charles  Universi- 
ty, one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  by  your  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  James  Baker.  We  are 
ready  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I've  only  been 
president  for  two  months  and  I  haven't  at- 
tended any  schools  for  presidents.  My  only 
school  was  life  itself.  Therefore  I  don't  want 
to  burden  you  any  longer  with  my  political 
thoughts,  but  instead  I  will  move  on  to  an 
area  that  is  more  familiar  to  me.  to  what  1 
would  call  the  philosophical  aspect  of  those 
changes  that  still  concern  everyone,  al- 
though they  are  taking  place  in  our  corner 
of  the  world. 

As  long  as  people  are  people,  democracy  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  will  always  be  no 
more  than  an  ideal;  one  may  approach  it  as 
one  would  a  horizon,  in  ways  that  may  be 
better  or  worse,  but  it  can  never  Xie  fully  at- 
tained. In  this  sense  you  too  are  merely  ap- 
proaching democracy.  You  have  thousands 
of  problems  of  all  kinds,  as  other  countries 
do.  But  you  have  one  great  advantage:  you 
have  l)een  approaching  democracy  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  two  hundired  years, 
and  your  journey  toward  that  horizon  has 
never  been  disrupted  by  a  totalitarian 
system.  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  despite  their 
humanistic  traditions  that  go  back  to  the 
first  millennium,  have  approached  democra- 
cy for  a  mere  twenty  years,  between  the  two 
world  wars,  and  now  for  the  three  and  a 
half  months  since  the  17th  of  Noveml>er  of 
last  year. 

The  advantage  that  you  have  over  us  is 
obvious  at  once. 

The  communist  type  of  totalitarian 
system  has  left  both  our  nations.  Czechs 
and  Slovaks— as  it  has  all  the  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  the 
Soviet  Union  subjugated  in  its  time— a 
legacy  of  countless  dead,  and  infinite  spec- 
trum of  human  suffering,  profound  econom- 
ic decline,  and  above  all  enormous  human 
humiliation.  It  has  brought  us  horrors  that 
fortunately  you  have  not  known. 

At  the  same  time,  however— unintention- 
ally, of  course— it  has  given  us  something 
positive:  a  special  capacity  to  look,  from 
time  to  time,  somewhat  further  than  some- 
one who  has  not  undergone  this  bitter  expe- 
rience. A  person  who  cannot  move  and  live  a 
somewhat  normal  life  because  he  is  pinned 
under  a  boulder  has  more  time  to  think 
abouc  his  hopes  than  someone  who  is  not 
trapped  in  this  way. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  this:  we  must 
all  learn  mainy  things  from  you.  from  how 
to  educate  our  offspring,  how  to  elect  our 
representatives,  all  the  way  to  how  to  orga- 
nize our  economic  life  so  that  it  will  lead  to 
prosperity  and  not  to  poverty.  But  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  merely  assistance  from  the  well- 
educated,  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  to 
someone  who  has  nothing  and  therefore  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  return. 
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We  too  can  offer  something  to  you:  our 
experience  and  the  knowledge  that  has 
come  from  it. 

This  is  a  subject  for  books,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  written  and  many  of 
which  have  yet  to  be  written.  I  shall  there 
fore  limit  myself  to  a  single  idea. 

The  specific  experience  I'm  talking  about 
has  given  me  one  great  certainty:  Conscious 
ness  precedes  Being,  and  not  the  other  way 
around,  as  the  Marxists  claim. 

For  this  reason,  the  salvation  of  this 
human  world  lies  nowhere  else  than  in  the 
human  heart,  in  the  human  power  to  re- 
flect, in  human  meekness  and  in  human  re- 
sponsibility. 

Without  a  global  revolution  in  the  sphere 
of  human  consciousness,  nothing  will 
change  for  the  better  in  the  sphere  of  our 
Being  as  humans,  and  the  catastrophe  to- 
wards which  this  world  is  headed,  whether 
it  be  ecological,  social,  demographic  or  a 
general  breakdown  of  civilization,  will  be 
unavoidable.  If  we  are  no  longer  threatened 
by  world  war.  or  by  the  danger  that  the 
absurd  mountains  of  accumulated  nuclear 
weapons  might  blow  up  the  world,  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  definitively  won.  We 
are  in  fact  far  from  definitive  victory. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  that  family 
of  man";  in  fact,  we  seem  to  be  receding 
from  the  ideal  rather  than  drawing  closer  to 
it.  Interests  of  all  kinds:  personal,  selfish. 
state,  national,  group  and.  if  you  like,  com- 
pany interests  still  considerably  outweigh 
genuinely  common  and  global  interests.  We 
are  still  under  the  sway  of  the  destructive 
and  vain  belief  that  man  is  the  pinnacle  of 
creation,  and  not  just  a  part  of  it.  and  that 
therefore  everything  is  permitted.  There  are 
still  many  who  say  they  are  concerned  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  cause,  while  they 
are  demonstrably  out  for  themselves  and 
not  for  the  cause  at  all.  We  are  still  destroy 
ing  the  planet  that  was  entrusted  to  us.  and 
Its  environment.  We  still  clo.se  our  eyes  to 
the  growing  social,  ethnic  and  cultural  con- 
flicts in  the  world.  Prom  time  to  time  we  say 
that  the  anonymous  megamachinery  we 
have  created  for  ourselves  no  longer  serves 
us.  but  rather  has  enslaved  us.  yet  we  still 
fail  to  do  anything  about  it. 

In  other  words,  we  still  don't  know  how  to 
put  morality  ahead  of  politics,  science  and 
economics.  We  are  still  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  the  only  genuine  backbone  of 
all  our  actions— if  they  are  to  be  moral— is 
responsibility.  Responsiblity  to  something 
higher  than  my  family,  my  country,  my 
firm,  my  success.  Responsibility  to  the  order 
of  Being,  where  all  our  actions  are  indelibly 
recorded  and  where,  and  only  where,  they 
will  be  properly  judged. 

The  interpreter  or  mediator  between  us 
and  this  higher  authority  is  what  is  tradi- 
tionally referred  to  as  human  conscience. 

If  I  subordinate  my  political  behavior  to 
this  imperative  mediated  to  me  by  my  con- 
science, I  can't  go  far  wrong.  If  on  the  con 
trary  I  were  not  guided  by  this  voice,  not 
even  ten  presidential  schools  with  two  thou- 
sand of  the  t)est  political  scientists  in  the 
world  could  help  me. 

This  is  why  I  ultimately  decided— after  re- 
sisting for  a  long  time— to  accept  the  burden 
of  political  responsibility. 

I'm  not  the  first,  nor  will  I  lie  the  last,  in- 
tellectual to  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  my 
feeling  is  that  there  will  be  more  and  more 
of  them  all  the  time.  If  the  hope  of  the 
world  lies  in  human  consciousness,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  intellectuals  cannot  go  on  for 
ever  avoiding  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  world  and  hiding  their  distaste  for 
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politics  under  an  alleged  need  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

It  is  easy  to  have  independence  in  your 
program  and  then  leave  others  to  carry  that 
program  out.  If  everyone  thought  that  way. 
pretty  -soon  no  one  would  be  independent. 

I  think  that  you  Americans  should  under- 
stand this  way  of  thinking.  Wasn't  it  the 
best  minds  of  your  country,  people  you 
could  call  intellectuals,  who  wrote  your 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence,  your 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  and  your  Constitution 
and  who— above  all -took  upon  themselves 
the  practical  responsibility  for  putting  them 
into  practice:"  The  worker  from  Branik  in 
Prague  that  your  President  reierred  to  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  this  year  is 
far  from  being  the  only  person  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, let  alone  in  the  world,  to  be  inspired 
by  those  great  documents.  They  inspire  us 
all.  They  inspire  us  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  over  two  hundred  years  old.  They 
inspire  us  to  be  citizens. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that. 
Governments  are  instituted  among  Men 
deriving  their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent 
of  the  Governed  ",  it  was  a  simple  and  im- 
portant act  of  the  human  spirit. 

What  gave  meaning  to  that  act,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  author  backed  it  up 
with  his  life.  It  was  not  just  his  words,  it 
was  his  deeds  as  well. 

I  will  end  where  I  began;  history  has  ac- 
celerated. I  believe  that  once  again,  it  will 
be  the  human  mind  that  will  notice  this  ac- 
celeration, give  it  a  name,  and  transform 
those  words  into  deeds. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCAIN,  Mr,  President,  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  good  intentions  of 
Senator  Dole  and  the  supporters  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  makes  my 
opposition  to  this  joint  resolution  not 
an  easy  matter.  I  understand  their 
profound  concern,  and  the  profound 
concern  of  Armenians,  that  the  trage- 
dy which  this  resolution  seeks  to  com- 
memorate should  not  be  forgotten  or 
dismissed.  And  I  fully  agree  with  the 
general  proposition  that  those  who 
forget  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it. 

Also,  I  believe  I  can  rightly  be  con- 
sidered a  friend  of  Armenians.  My  leg- 
islative record  certainly  testifies  to  my 
friendship.  To  cite  a  just  a  few  exam- 
ples of  my  support  of  Armenian  con- 
cerns: 

In  this  Congress.  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178  express- 
ing U.S.  support  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Nagom-Karabagh  dispute. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  I  supported 
Senate  Resolution  29  addressing  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Armenian- 
Americans  who  seek  to  maintain  regu- 
lar contact  with  their  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  supported  House  Reso- 
lution 332  condemning  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's persecution  of  Helsinki 
monitoring  group  members  which  in- 
cluded an  Armenian  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  support  of 
these  positions  and  many  other  posi- 
tions of  importance  to  Armenian- 
Americans  is  compelling  evidence  that 
I  share  their  concerns  and  aspirations. 


I  hope  my  record  of  friendship  for  Ar- 
menians and  my  appreciation  of  their 
past  and  present  suffering  will  afford 
me  the  understanding  of  Armenians 
and  all  the  supporters  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212. 

I  have  heard  from  literally  hundreds 
of  people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
There  is  intense  emotion  invested  in 
the  opposition  to  the  resolution  and 
there  is  intense  emotion  invested  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  After  care- 
ful consideration,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  cannot  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  compelling 
national  security  reasons  for  my  oppo- 
sition, but  they  are  not  my  only  rea- 
sons. Turkey  is  a  treasured  ally  in 
NATO.  Turkey's  contribution  to 
NATO's  success  has  been  enormous. 
For  over  40  years  we  have  led  NATO, 
and  it  has  been  a  bulwark  against  the 
advance  of  the  Soviet  empire.  With 
that  empire  now  in  decline,  we  should 
be  careful  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
our  own  alliances. 

Our  relations  with  our  loyal  NATO 
partner  have  steadily  improved  and 
are  now,  generally,  excellent.  I  do  not 
want— and  I  am  sure  that  no  Senator 
wants— to  impede  the  progress  of 
Turkish-American  friendship  or  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Yet,  given  Turkeys  intense  and  total 
opposition  to  this  resolution,  I  fear 
that  such  an  unfortunate  state  of 
events  may  be  the  consequence  of  its 
passage.  The  common  defense  of  our 
countries  and  the  many  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  ex- 
panding friendship  with  Turkey  are 
too  valuable  to  risk  in  this  manner,  I 
assure  you.  Mr.  F*resident,  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  suffering  of  Armenians  in 
eastern  Anatolia  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  That  tragedy, 
like  the  tragedies  that  have  afflicted 
so  many  people  throughout  the  vio- 
lent history  of  this  world,  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Nor  do  I  oppose  this  resolution 
solely  for  reasons  of  Realpolitik.  I  ac- 
knowledge and  mourn  the  sad  history 
of  Armenians  in  the  years  1915  to 
1923.  But  I  concur  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Baker,  that  history 
should  be  the  judge  of  the  Armenian 
tragedy.  And  the  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  yet  entirely  settled  on  this 
question.  With  the  recent  opening  of 
the  historical  archives  of  the  period 
for  scholarly  research,  it  would  be  well 
to  heed  Secretary  Baker's  advice  and 
await  the  consequent  findings  of  histo- 
rians. 

Let  me  stress  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  concerns 
of  Armenian-Americans  and  the  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution.  Let  me 
assure  Senator  Dole  that  I  appreciate 
the  sincerity  and  convictions  which 
attend  his  judgment  on  this  issue.  But 
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I  must  respectfully  disagree  and  vote 
against  this  resolution  out  of  respect 
for  present-day  Turkey— the  Turkey 
that  is  our  strong  and  valued  ally— and 
I  must  vote  against  it  in  anticipation 
of  some  fuller  future  examination  of 
the  tragic  events  of  70  years  ago. 

Thank  you, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Under  the  previous 
order  I  was  to  retain  the  floor.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

recess  until  10  a.m.;  approval  of  the 
journal;  recognition  of  senator  robb 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m..  on  Thurs- 
day, February  22.  and  that  following 
the  prayer  the  Journal  be  deemed  ap- 
proved, that  immediately  thereafter 
Senator  Robb  be  recognized  under  the 
previous  order  to  deliver  President 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  MOTION  TO  PROCEED— 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  12 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Farewell  Address 
or  at  11  o'clock,  whichever  is  later,  the 
Senate  return  to  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212  for  a  period  of  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Sen- 
ators Byrd  or  Dole  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  CLOTURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1  p.m. 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  motion  to 
Invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212 
and  that  the  mandatory  live  quorum 
as  required  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  to  expre.ss 
support  for  Chile's  transition  to  democracy 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  President  of  Honduras, 
Rafael  Callejas.  on  his  election  and  offering 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 801(b)  of  Public  Law  100-696.  the 
Speaker  on  Monday.  February  12, 
1990,  did  appoint  Mr,  Bennett  as  a 
member  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Preservation 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(b)  of  Public  Law  98-183,  the  Speaker 
on  Monday,  February  12,  1990,  did  ap- 
point Mr.  Carl  A.  Anderson  of  Arling- 
ton, Virginia,  as  a  member  on  the  part 
of  the  House  from  private  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  2:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  150.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  an  alien  who  dies  while  serving  on 
active-duty  with  the  United  States  armed 
forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities  to 
be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  alien's  death;  and 


H.R.  2281.  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

[Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res  472.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
support  for  Chile's  transition  to  democracy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  President  of  Honduras, 
Rafael  Callejas.  on  his  election  and  offering 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2343.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector for  Administration  and  Management, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  intends  to  exercise  a 
provision  of  law  providing  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  examination  of  certain  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2344.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector for  Administration  and  Management, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mi' ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  each  country  to  country  or  multinational 
agreement  entered  into  by  each  Military 
Department  during  fiscal  year  1989  and  the 
total  dollar  value  of  purchases  and  sales  for 
each  agreement  and  brief  descriptions  of 
each  agreement  expected  to  t)e  in  effect  by 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2345.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  or  modify  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements relating  to  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2346.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  ( Force  Msuiage- 
ment  and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Defense  Manpower  Require- 
ments Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2347.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
streamlining  procedures  to  close  or  realign 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2348.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed    legislation    to    authorize    certain 
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construction  at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conimittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2349.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief.  Program  Liaison  Division.  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  Air  Force  on  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  research  contracts  of 
SSO.OOO  or  more,  by  company:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

EC-2350.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  la*,  a 
report  on  a  study  with  respect  to  converting 
the  aircraft  maintenance  function  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base.  CA.  to  performance 
by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2351.  A  communications  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  10th 
quarterly  report  on  Federal  actions  to  assist 
the  homeless;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2352.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Financial  Audit— Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Fund's  1988  Financial  State 
ments ":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2353.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
progress  report  on  rulemaking  proceedings 
for  the  period  September  through  Decem- 
ber 1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2354.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  financing,  supply 
and  installation  activities  of  public  utilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2355.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and 
Minerals  Management),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  notice  on  leasing  systems  for 
the  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Sale  123.  sched 
uled  to  be  held  on  March  1990;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2356.  A  communication  from  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  deferment  in  time  for  certain 
construction  charge  installments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2357.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  overpayments  of  certain  offshore 
lease  revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2358.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  compensatory  royal- 
ty agreements  for  oil  and  gas  entered  into 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  which  in- 
volved unleased  government  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources. 

EC-2359.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2360.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law.  the  18lh  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Colorado  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2361.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Inland  Waterway  Users 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Board  covering 
calendar  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2362.  A  communication  from  the 
Policy  and  Analysis  Staff.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's final  revisions  to  the  National  Oil  and 
Hazardous  Substances  Pollution  Contingen- 
cy Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2363.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Long-Ranch  Research  Agenda  1990-94; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC  2364  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards 
information  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2365  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2366.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  ini- 
tial report  on  assistance  to  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2367.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
country  reports  on  economic  policy  and 
trade  practices  required  under  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2368.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency.  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  each  loan  and  each  contract  of 
guaranty  or  insurance  to  which  there  re- 
mains outstanding  any  unpaid  obligation  or 
potential  liability;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2369.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs),  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Department's  fourth  report 
on  Application  of  Travel  Restrictions  to 
Personnel  of  Certain  Countries  and  Organi- 
zations; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2370.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs 

EC-2371.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Management),  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Department's  fifth  annual 
Competition  Advocacy  Report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-2372.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  appeals  submitted  to  the  Board 


for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2373.  A  communication  from  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Bi- 
Annual  Audit  of  Ward  5  ANCs"  for  the 
period  October  1,  1986  to  September  30, 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2374.  A  communication  from  the  Audi- 
tor of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Bi- 
Annual  Audit  of  Ward  4  ANCs"  for  the 
period  October  1.  1986  to  September  30. 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2375  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  Compe- 
tition in  Contracting:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2376.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  Foundation  on  Competition 
advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2377.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  on  competition  advoca- 
cy for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs. 

EC-2378.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2379.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  agency  activi- 
ties under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2380  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  request  for  an  additional  judge- 
ship to  be  added  to  a  previously  submitted 
request  for  an  additional  75  Federal  judge- 
ships: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2381.  A  communication  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Judicial  Administration,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  summarizing  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Judges  on  judicial  resources  available  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicary. 

EC-2382.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Alz- 
heimer's Disease,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  first  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel 
on  Alzheimer's  Disease;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2383.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled Management  of  HHS— Using  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  to  Enhance  Depart- 
mental Effectiveness":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-2384.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  an  expected  shortfall  on  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  during  the  1992 
Presidential  election;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Rules  and  Administration. 


EC-2385.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Public  Printer,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-408.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Joint  Resolution 

■  Whereas  the  State  of  Maine  is  currently 
experiencing  a  drastic  decline  in  sales  and 
other  tax  revenues;  and 

"Whereas  this  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  Maine  are  curtailing  state  spending  to 
conform  to  available  revenues:  and 

"Whereas  the  imposition  of  new  demands 
upon  those  who  struggle  for  preservation  of 
financial  stability  would  be  a  hardship  for 
our  citizenry;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully urge  and  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  to  pass  any  law  or 
issue  any  federal  mandate  that  has  a  fiscal 
impact  on  Maine  without  providing  ade- 
quate funding:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  H.W.  Bush.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  delegation.  " 

POM-409.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
"Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  has  a  plan  to  consolidate 
the  regional  office  facility  located  at  Togus. 
Maine  with  a  similar  facility  in  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire;  and 

"Whereas  this  transfer  will  impose  hard- 
ships on  the  veterans  of  our  large  and  di- 
verse state  and  will  result  in  a  loss  of  bene- 
fits to  many  as  services  routinely  provided 
at  Togus  will  no  longer  be  provided  there, 
requiring  some  veterans  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances to  New  Hampshire  to  apply  for  cer- 
tain services  and  to  receive  others:  and 

"Whereas  these  new  hurdles  will  discour- 
age eligible  veterans  from  obtaining  benefits 
to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled  and 
will  predictably  result  in  a  reduction  in  ben- 
efits received  by  Maine  veterans  and  place 
new  burdens  on  state  veterans  services  and 
benefit  programs:  and 

"Whereas  such  a  consolidation  may  result 
in  fewer  inpatient  and  outpatient  visits  to 
the  Togus  medical  facility,  thus  resulting  in 
a  further  reduction  of  operating  funds  and 
services;  and 

"Whereas  many  positions  and  services 
may  be  eliminated  by  this  consolidation  re- 
sulting in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
caring  and  experienced  employees,  a  loss 
which  will  directly  and  indirectly  affect 
Maine  veterans,  veterans'  families  and  the 
other  citizens  of  this  State;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  urge  and  request  the  President 


and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene and  take  all  appropriate  actions  to 
abandon  any  such  consolidation  plan;  and 
be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honora- 
ble George  H.W.  Bush.  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

John  Wesley  Bartlelt.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management:  and 

Robert  H.  Gentile,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  (Fossil  Energ>  ). 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 

S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  employment 
in.  and  to  promote  revitalization  of.  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  designated  as  en- 
terprise zones,  by  providing  Federal  tax 
relief  for  employment  and  investments,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr,    SYMMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Baucus); 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  set  aside  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  for  use 
in   constructing  and   maintaining   off-high- 
way recreational  trails;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
the  obsolete  submarine  U.S.S.  Requin  to  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  before   the   expiration   of   the   60-day 
waiting  period  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  transfer:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  international 
negotiations  to  achieve  agreement  on  regu- 
lation of  certain  precursor  and  essential 
chemicals  critical  to  the  manufacture  and 
trafficking  of  illicit  narcotics:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
DURENBERGER,  Mr.  KENNEDY,  and  Mr. 
Hatch  ): 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
prevention  of  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources, 
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By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Ms.     MiKULSKi.     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ): 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  relating  to  criminal  penalties,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KERRY; 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  restructure  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  Oversight  Board  and 
Board  of  Directors  into  a  single  governing 
entity:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DASCHLE   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  promote  the  planting  and 
renovation  of  windbreaks,  shelterbelts,  wild- 
life corridors  and  trees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch  i: 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  construction 
of  a  proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  in  the 
Wasatch  Variation  Corridor,  and  to  encour- 
age the  re-location  of  such  pipeline  in 
remote,  less  populated  areas  (National 
Forest  Lands  or  otherwise)  of  Utah:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RiEGLE.    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Burdick. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.    Johnston.    Mr.    Warner.    Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  2158.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  promulgate 
regulations   to   require   that   an    individual 
telephoning  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  the  option  of  accessing  a  Social  Se- 
curity  Administration   representative   in   a 
field  office  in  the  geographical  area  of  such 
individual,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  259  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  March  19.  1990,  and 
ending  March  25.  1990.  as    "National  Angel 
Plan  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  12.  1990.  as  a  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Sayler's 
Creek,  and  the  Stacking  of  Arms  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz): 
S.  Res.  246.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  Senate  report  titled 
•  Developments  in  Aging:  1989  ■;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch  ): 
S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Philo 
T.  Pamsworth  presented  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  for  placement  in  National  Statuary 
Hall,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  em 
ployment  in,  and  to  promote  revital- 
ization  of.  economically  distressed 
areas  designated  as  enterprise  zones. 
by  providing  Federal  tax  relief  for  em- 
ployment £md  investments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ENTERPRISE  ZONE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  today  with  my  distinguished  col 
league  from  Connecticut,  Senator  Lie 
HERMAN,  in  introducing  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Improvements  Act  of  1990.  For 
the  past  several  years  I.  along  with 
several  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  have  worked  to  pass  enter- 
prise zone  legislation.  While  we  have 
met  with  modest  success  here  in  the 
Senate,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
passage  in  the  House. 

I  was  pleased  that  President  Bush 
Included  enterprise  zone  legislation 
among  the  list  of  initiatives  he  cur 
rently  supports.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  an  enterprise  zone  proposal  is 
included  in  the  President's  1991 
budget.  Consequently.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  year  when  we  have  a 
good  chance  to  get  the  legislation 
passed. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  enterprise  zone 
concept— though  I  think  most  are  fa- 
miliar with  it— let  me  briefly  describe 
it.  An  enterprise  zone  is  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area  selected  to  receive  special 
tax  treatment  by  the  Government 
with  the  goal  of  attracting  business  in- 
vestment and  development  that  might 
otherwise  not  occur.  The  zone  designa- 
tions are  usually  based  on  consider- 
ations such  as  unemployment,  the  pov- 
erty rate,  and  the  quality  of  local  and 
State  government  plans  to  reduce  reg- 
ulatory, tax.  and  other  burdens  in 
order  to  attract  zone  business  and 
keep  it.  In  other  words,  jobs  will  be 
taken  to  the  neediest  people  through 
enterprise  zone  businesses  located 
right  in  their  neighborhoods.  Some  in- 
dividuals, particularly  in  the  inner 
city,  simply  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  travel  to  the  suburbs  and  go  to  work 
where  most  of  the  jobs  are  created. 

By  offering  Federal  tax  incentives 
and  opening  up  the  bidding  process 
whereby  State  and  local  governments 
have  to  hominate  potential  enterprise 
zones  and  offer  their  own  incentives  in 
the  process,  a  good  package  will  be  put 
together  that  will  act  as  a  magnet  to 
bring  jobs  and  revitalization  into  the 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Past  methods  used  to  try  to  assist 
people,  particularly  in  the  inner  cities. 
have  not  been  terribly  successful.  The 
people  who  live  there  remain  de- 
pressed,   both    economically    and    in 


spirit.  Far  from  achieving  a  measure 
of  economic  independence,  many  of 
our  poor  have  instead  been  trapped  in 
a  self-perpetuating  cycle  of  poverty. 
The  enterprise  zone  concept  takes  on 
the  challenges  of  the  job  creation  and 
economic  redevelopment  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  local  community 
involvement.  Again,  it  takes  the  jobs 
right  to  the  people  who  need  them, 
which  is  truly  a  worthwhile  goal,  and 
will  be  a  worthwhile  achievement 
when  we  can  make  it  work. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary,  Jack 
Kemp,  has  assumed  a  position  of  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  because  it  was 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  who  intro- 
duced the  House  companion  bill  to  my 
Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act 
of  1980.  He  really  deserves  credit  for 
the  concept.  That  legislation  was  the 
seed  from  which  the  enterprise  zone 
idea  grew  in  this  country.  The  full 
Senate  pa.ssed  my  enterprise  zone  leg- 
islation in  1983  and  1984,  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  matter  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference both  times. 

However,  in  1987.  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  was 
signed  into  law.  It  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  100  enterprise  zones. 
with  one-third  allocated  to  rural  areas. 
While  the  1987  act  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  did  not  provide  any 
Federal  incentives  to  complement 
State  and  local  initiatives.  But  again. 
it  was  an  encouraging  movement  in 
the  legislative  process. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Improvements 
Act  of  1990  will  strengthen  the  1987 
law  by  adding  the  powerful  tool  of  tax 
incentives.  For  example,  there  is  a  tax 
credit  for  enterprise  zone  employers. 
This  credit  can  range  from  10  to  50 
percent  of  employees'  pay.  That  is  a 
very  large  credit,  but  it  declines  over  a 
period  of  years  and  is  an  excellent  in- 
centive to  encourage  hiring  unem- 
ployed or  economically  disadvantaged 
people. 

There  is  also  a  tax  credit  that  ap- 
plies to  the  zone  employees.  It  is  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  of  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  first  $10,500  of  wages. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  incentive:  zero 
tax  on  capital  gains  that  is  realized  on 
enterprise  zone  assets  held  for  at  least 
2  years. 

Finally,  a  fourth  very  important  and 
appealing  tax  incentive  is  included  in 
our  bill.  It  is  a  deduction  for  the  pur- 
chase of  enterprise  zone  stock.  In 
other  words,  if  you  buy  stock  in  an  en- 
terprise zone  company,  you  can  deduct 
for  tax  purposes  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment up  to  $250,000;  $50,000  annually, 
$250,000  over  a  lifetime. 

There  are  some  costs  to  all  of  this. 
However,  we  believe  the  costs  will  be 
offset  by  the  jobs  that  are  brought  to 
the  enterprise  zones,  the  people  who 
are  taken  off  welfare  and  other  gov- 
ernment programs,  not  to  speak  of  the 
pride  and  achievement  people  can  ex- 


perience when  engaged  in  truly  pro- 
ductive work. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  incentives.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  business  operation 
in  enterprise  zones.  For  example,  exec- 
utive branch  agencies  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  waive  or  modify  rules  per- 
taining to  activities  within  zones  when 
doing  so  will  further  the  job  creation, 
community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  zone  inhab- 
itants. Also,  enterprise  zones  are 
granted  priority  in  application  process- 
ing for  foreign  trade  zone  status. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  enabling  individuals  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  allowing  com- 
munities to  grow  and  prosper,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  give  the  enterprise 
zone  concept,  complete  with  appropri- 
ate tax  incentives,  the  chance  it  de- 
serves. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Lieberman  and  me  in  support- 
ing our  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  our  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION  1    SHORT  Tin. K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Enterprise 
Zone  Improvements  Act  of  1990". 

SKC   2   I'l  KPOSKS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  enterprise  zones  in 
order  to  promote  revitalization  of  economi- 
cally distressed  area.s.  to  stimulate  entrepre- 
neurship,  particularly  by  zone  residents,  and 
to  create  new  jobs,  particularly  for  disad- 
vantaged workers  and  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  primarily  by  providing  or 
encouraging  within  such  areas— 

(1 )  tax  relief  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels; 

( 2 1  regulatory  relief  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels;  and 

(3)  improved  local  services  and  an  increase 
in  the  economic  stake  of  enterprise  zone 
residents  in  their  own  community  and  its 
development,  particularly  through  the  in- 
creased involvement  of  private,  local,  and 
neighborhood  organizations. 
sKc  .3  amkndme.nt  of  thk  19H6  code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  Act  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OF  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 

sKi  1(11.  de.skjnation  of  zones. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  80  of  subtitle 
P  (relating  to  general  rules)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subchapter: 

"Subchapter  D— Desifrnation  of  Enterprise  Zones 

Sec.  7891.  Designation. 

■•SK(  .  7SS1.  DKSKJNATIO.N. 

"(a)  Designation  of  Zones.— 


"(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'enterprise  zone'  means  any 
area— 

"(A)  which  is  nominated  by  one  or  more 
local  governments  and  the  Slate  or  Slates  in 
which  it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  en- 
terprise zone  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'nominated  area'),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation 
with— 

"(i)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treasury;  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designates  as  an  enterprise  zone. 

■•(2)  Authority  to  designate.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
authorized  to  designate  enterprise  zones  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Limitations  on  designations.— 
(A)  P*UBLiCATioN  OF  REGULATIONS— Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
and  not  later  than  4  months  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
consultation  with  the  officials  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )( B  )— 

"(i)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an 
area,  and 

"(ii)  the  procedures  for  designation  as  an 
enterprise  zone,  including  a  method  for 
comparing  courses  of  action  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  proposed  for  nominated  areas,  and 
the  other  factors  specified  in  subsection  (e). 
"(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  during  the  48-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"(ii)  July  1,  1991. 

•(C)  Number  of  designations.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  desig- 
nate— 

"(I)  not  more  than  50  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  under  this  section;  and 

"(II)  not  more  than  15  nominated  areas  as 
enterprise  zones  during  the  first  12-monlh 
period  beginning  on  the  date  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B),  not  more  than  30 
by  the  end  of  the  second  12-month  period, 
and  not  more  than  45  by  the  end  of  the 
third  12-month  period. 

"(ii)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS.— Of  the  areas  designated  as  enter- 
prise zones,  at  least  one-third  must  be— 

"(I)  within  a  local  government  jurisdiction 
or  jurisdictions  with  a  population  of  less 
than  50.000  (as  determined  using  the  most 
recent  census  data  available), 

"(II)  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statistical 
area  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
143(k)(2)(B)),  or 

"(III)  in  areas  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  areas. 

"(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designations  under  this  section 
unless— 

"(i)  the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority  to— 


"(1)  nominate  such  area  for  designation  as 
an  enterprise  zone, 

"(II)  make  the  Stale  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d).  and 

"(III)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled; and 

"(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted 
by  such  State  and  local  government  in  such 
a  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

"(4)  Nomination  process  for  Indian  res- 
ervations.—In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  government  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

"(b)  Time  Period  for  Which  Designation 
IS  in  Effect — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  date  occurs. 

"(B)  the  termination  date  sp)ecified  by  the 
Slate  and  local  governments  as  provided  in 
the  nomination  submitted  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(3)(D)(ii). 

"(C)  such  other  date  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
specify  as  a  condition  of  designation,  or 

"(D)  the  date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  revokes 
such  designation. 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  Slate  or  a  loc&l  govern- 
ment in  which  the  area  is  located  is  not 
complying  substantially  with  the  agreed 
course  of  action  for  the  area. 

"(c)  Area  and  Eligibility  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  designate 
a  nominated  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  only 
if  it  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Area  requirements.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if— 

"(A)  the  area  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government; 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, or  complies  with  criteria  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  which  take  into 
account  topographic  problems  and  the  de- 
sirability of  including  abandoned  industrial 
or  manufacturing  sites  which  are  contigu- 
ous to  the  area  and  which  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  area;  and 

"(C)  the  area  meets  such  other  criteria  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment may  prescribe  by  regulation  to 
ensure  that  the  area  is  appropriate  for  en- 
terprise zone  treatment  including,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  regula- 
tions which  prescribe  that  there  are  no  min- 
imum or  maximum  population  or  size  limi- 
tations. 

"(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( I  )— 


"(A)  Ik  general.- a  nominated  area  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If  with 
respect  to  such  area— 

"(1)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  available  data, 
was  at  least  IW  limes  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate,  and 

"(ii)  the  average  poverty  rate  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  most  recent  census  data  avail- 
able) for  the  smallest  census  geographic 
area  for  which  data  is  available  within  the 
nominated  area  was  at  least  twice  the  na- 
tional rale  for  the  period  to  which  such 
data  relates. 

•(B)  Certification.- A  nominated  area 
shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(i)  the  Slate  or  local  government  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  certi- 
fies that  such  requirements  are  met.  and 

■(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  after  such  review  of  support- 
ing data  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate, accepts  such  certification. 

•(4)  Eligibility  requirement  for  rural 
AREAS.— A  rural  area  described  in  subsection 
(a)(3)(C)(ii)  meets  the  requirements  of  pEU3- 
graph  (3)  if  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
either  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph  OKA). 

■(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments— 

(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  State  and  the  local  government  or  gov- 
ernments of  the  jurisdictions  in  which  the 
nominated  area  is  located  agree  in  writing 
that,  during  any  period  during  which  the 
nominated  area  is  an  enterprise  zone,  such 
governments  will  follow  a  specified  course 
of  action  designed  to  reduce  the  various  bur- 
dens borne  by  employers  or  employees  in 
such  area. 

'•(2 1  Course  of  action.— The  course  of 
action  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  include,  but 
is  not  limited  to— 

■•(A)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tax 
rates  or  fees  applying  within  the  enterprise 
zone, 

■•iB)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify, 
or  streamline  governmental  requirements 
applying  within  the  enterprise  zone, 

••(C)  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone, 
including  crime  prevention,  and  drug  en- 
forcement prevention  and  treatment. 

•■(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entities,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  enterprise  zone, 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entities  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for. 
and  technical,  financial  or  other  assistance 
to.  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  enterprise  zone, 

•■(E)  mechanisms  to  increase  equity  owti- 
ership  by  residents  and  employees  within 
the  enterprise  zone. 

••(F)  donation  (or  sale  below  market  value) 
of  land  and  buildings  to  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  people. 

■•(G)  linkages  to— 

••(i)  job  training, 

•■(ii)  transportation, 

"(iii)  education. 

■■(iv)  day  care, 

■■(v)  health  care,  and 
(vi)  other  social  service  support. 

■(H)  provision  of  supporting  public  facili- 
ties, and  Infrastructure  improvements, 

•  (I)  encouragement  of  local  entrepreneur- 
ship;  and 

••(J)  other  factors  determined  essential  to 
support  enterprise  zone  activities  and  en- 
courage livability  or  quality  of  life. 
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"(3)  Later  MODiricATioN  or  a  course  of 
ACTioM.— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe procedures  to  permit  or  require  a 
course  of  action  to  be  updated  or  modified 
during  the  time  that  a  designation  is  in 
effect. 

■■(e)  Priority  or  Designation.— In  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develjp 
ment  shall  give  preference  to  the  nominated 
area— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  have  been 
promised  as  part  of  the  course  of  action, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fiscal  ability 
of  the  nominating  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  tax  relief. 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  nominating 
State  and  local  governments  have  provided 
the  most  effective  and  enforceable  guaran- 
tees that  the  proposed  course  of  action  will 
actually  be  carried  out  during  the  period  of 
the  enterprise  zone  designation. 

■■(3)  with  respect  to  which  private  entitie.s 
have   made   the   most   substantial   commit- 
ments in  additional  resources  and  contribu- 
tions, including  the  creation  of  new  or  ex 
panded  business  activities,  and 

■■(4)  which  best  exhibits  such  other  fac- 
tors determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  including  rela- 
tive distress,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  enterprise  zone  program  and 
have  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success. 

■(f)  Geographic  Distribution.— In 
making  designations,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  take  into 
consideration  a  reasonable  geographic  dis 
tribution  of  enterprise  zones. 

"(g)  DEriNiTioNs.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

■■(1)  Governments —If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to.  or  require- 
ment of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

■(2)  State.— The  term  Stale'  includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

■'(3)  Local  government.— The  term  local 
government'  means— 

■'(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

■■(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and 

'■(C)  the  District  of  Columbia.  '. 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment —The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  of  subtitle  P 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  D.   Designation   of  enterprise 
zones." 

SEC.  102.  REPORTINC  REQl  IREMENTS 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel 
opment  first  designates  areas  as  enterprise 
zones,  and  at  the  close  of  each  second  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Hous 
ing  and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effects  of  such 
designations  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

sec.  103.  interaction  with  other  eederai. 
pro«:rams. 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  course  of  action  described 
In  section  7891(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1986  shall  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for.  or  the  amount  or  extent  of, 
any  assistance  or  benefits  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States. 

<b)  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  shall  not— 

( 1 )  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  use.  4601)),  or 

i2i  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Coordination  With  Environmental 
Policy —Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  shall  not  constitute  a  Federal 
action  for  purposes  of  applying  the  proce- 
dural requirement's  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4341) 
or  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

(d)  Enterprise  Zones  Treated  as  Labor 
Surplus  Areas.  — Any  area  designated  as  an 
enterprise  zone  under  section  7891  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  under  Federal  law 
as  a  labor  surplus  area. 

TITI.K  II— FKOKRAL  INCO.ME  TAX 
INCKNTIVES 

SE<       201      TAX     INCENTIVES     FOR     ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 

lai  General  Rule.— Chapter  1  of  subtitle 
A  (relating  to  normal  tax  and  surtax  rules) 
Is  amended  by  adding  Inserting  after  sub- 
chapter T  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  V — Knterprise  Zones 

■  Sec.  1391.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1392.  Credit   for  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployers. 

Sec.   1393.  Credit   for  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployees. 

"Sec.  1394.  Enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

"Sec.  1395.  Enterprise  zone  stock." 

•■SE(  .  \.n\    DEFINITIONS 

"(a)  Enterprise  Zone.  - 

"( 1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  enterprise  zone'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
7891(aKl). 

"(2)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.— An 
area  shall  cease  to  constitute  an  enterprise 
zone  once  its  designation  as  such  terminates 
or  Is  revoked  under  subsection  7891(b). 

"(b)  Enterprise  Zone  Business.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  enterprise  zone  business' 
means  an  activity  constituting  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and  with  respect  to  which— 

"(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  gross 
income  In  each  calendar  year  is  attributable 
to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  an  enterprise  zone. 

iB)  less  than  10  percent  of  the  property 
owned  or  leased  by  the  business  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  unadjusted  basis)  constitutes 
stocks,  securities,  or  property  held  for  use 
by  customers. 

"(C)  no  more  than  an  insubstantial  por- 
tion of  the  property  owned  or  leased  by  the 
business  constitutes  collectibles  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  408(m)(2)).  unless  such  collect- 
ibles constitute  property  held  primarily  for 
sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  active  trade  or  business. 


"(D)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
owned  or  leased  by  the  business  is  located 
within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(E)  substantially  all  its  employees  work 
within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Related  activities  taken  into  ac- 
count.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations,  all  activities  conducted  by  a 
taxpayer  and  persons  related  to  the  taxpay- 
er shall  be  treated  as  one  activity  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

"(3)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Rental  real  property.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  real  property  located 
within  an  enterprise  zone  and  held  for  use 
by  customers  other  than  related  persons 
shall  be  treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  as  not  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■•(B)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone 
business.— An  activity  shall  cease  to  be  an 
enterprise  zone  business  if— 

"(i)  the  designation  of  the  enterprise  zone 
in  which  the  activity  is  conducted  termi- 
nates or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  subsection 
7981(b). 

■(ii)  more  than  50  percent  (by  value)  of 
the  activity's  property  or  services  are  ob- 
tained from  related  persons  other  than  en- 
terprise zone  businesses,  or 

■'(iii)  more  than  than  50  percent  of  the  ac- 
tivity's gross  income  is  attributable  to  prop- 
erty or  services  provided  to  related  persons 
other  than  enterprise  zone  businesses. 

"(c)  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 

"(I)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'enterprise  zone  property' 
means— 

■'(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  locat- 
ed in  an  enterprise  zone  and  used  by  the 
taxpayer  in  an  enterprise  zone  business,  and 

■■(B)  any  real  property  located  in  an  enter- 
prise zone  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  an 
enterprise  zone  business. 
In  no  event  shall  any  financial  property  or 
intangible  interest  in  property  be  treated  as 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property, 
whether  or  not  such  property  is  used  in  the 
active  conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Termination  of  enterprise  zone.- 
The  treatment  of  property  as  enterprise 
zone  property  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
terminate  upon  the  termination  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  designation  of  the  enterprise 
zone  in  which  the  property  is  located,  but 
instead  shall  terminate  immediately  after 
the  first  sale  or  exchange  of  such  property 
occurring  after  the  expiration  or  revocation. 

■(d)  Related  Persons.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  a  person  shall  be  treated  as 
related  to  another  person  if— 

■■(1)  the  relationship  of  such  persons  is  de- 
scribed in  section  267(b>  or  707(b)(1).  or 

"(2)  such  persons  are  engaged  in  trades  or 
businesses  under  common  control  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  52). 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  in  applying 
section  267(b)  or  707(b)(1),  10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  '50  percent'  each  place  it 
appears. 

•SEl   1.192.  credit  for  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  E.M- 
PLOYERS 

■•(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  increased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 
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•(2)  the  economically  disadvantaged  credit  "If  the  qualified  wages  "(B)  who  is  hired  by  the  employer  during 

amount  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  are    paid    for    services     The  applicable  the  period  a  designation  under  section  7891 

year.  performed  during:                percentage  is:  is  in  effect  for  the  area  In  which  the  services 

"(b)  Credit  Treated  as  General  Business  -r.^       fj    ,     ,     vean!  which  qualify  such  individual  as  a  qualified 

Credit —For  purposes  of  subpart  D  of  part  .»,„.  -.artinix  Haf*.                      «in  employee  are  performed,  and 

IV  of  subchapter  A,  the  credit  allowed  by  The   4tli    year   after  "(C)  who  Ls  certified  as- 

subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  the  starting  date                         40  .  '"  "^  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 

taken  into  account  in  computing  the  current  xhe    5th    year   after  vidual. 

year  business  credit  and  the  business  credit  the  sUrting  date                         30  '  (ii)  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee 

carryforwards  and  carrybacks.  The    6th    year   after  (within  the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(9)),  or 

'•(c)  Qualified  Increased  Employment  Ex-              the  starting  date 20  '""  *  general  assistance  recipient  (within 

penditures  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  The      7th      through  the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(6)). 

section—  20th   year  after   the  *^'  FJconomically  disadvantaged  individ- 

"(1)  In  CENERAL.-The  term    qualified  in-               starting  date 10  u al. -For  purposes  of  paragraph  (D- 

creased    employment    expenditures'    means  The   2lst   year   after  (A)  In  GENERAL^-l-he  term  'economi«»lly 

the  excess  of-  the  starting  date  or  disadvantaged  individual    means  any  indi- 

'( A,  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred               later O.  ^''agency  ts  S'a'm'emSr  oltS 

by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to  O)  Starting  date:  breaks  in  service-  that  had  a  combined  family  income  (includ- 

qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  en-  For  purposes  of  this  subsection-  ^g  the  cash  value  of  food  stamps)  during 

terpnse  zones,  over  '(A)  Starting  DATE.-The  term    starting  the  6  months  preceding  the  month  in  which 

(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employ-  date'   means   the   day   which   the  qualified  guch    determination    occurs    that    on    an 

er  with  respect  to  all  such  zones.  economically       disadvantaged       individual  annual  basis   was  equal  to  or  less  than  the 

"(2)  Limitations  as  to  qualified  wages  begins  work  for  the  employer  within  an  en-  greater  of — 

TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.—  tcrprlse  zonc.  "(i)  the  sum  of— 

•■(A)  Dollar  AMouNT.-The  amount  of  any  "'B*  Breaks  in  SERvicE.-The  periods  de-  .(d  the  highest  amount  which  would  ordl- 

qualified  wages  taken   into  account   under  scribed   in   the   table   under  paragraph   (2)  narily  be  paid  to  a  famil>  of  the  same  size 

paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  with  re-  'other  than  the  first  such  period)  shall  be  ^.jthout    any    income   or   resources    in   the 

spect  to  any  qualified  employee  may   not  extended    by    any    period    of    time    during  j^^m  of  payments  for  aid  to  families  with 

exceed   2.5   times  the  dollar   limitation   in  wh'ch  the  individual  is  unemployed,  and  by  dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 

effect  under  section  3306  (b)(  1 )  for  the  cal-  ^"f  .P"i°d  of  time  during  which  the  indiyid-  ^^^^^^  ^^^der  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 

endar  year  with  or  within  which  such  Ux-  "*.^  ^^  employed  by  a  taxpayer  in  an  enter-  security  Act  for  the  State  in  which  such  in- 

...  prise  zone  designated  under  State  law  en-  Ji,.iJ,,„i  ,«,^ij„  „i,,„ 

able  year  ends.  ^       .    ,        Tonuarv  I    1981   if  such  desi<ma  dividual  resides,  plus, 

••(B)  Application  with  economically  dis-  Hnn  ^"f/rn""    ,„  t'>,p  ^^^^^^  <">  th«  highest  cash  value  of  the  food 

«     ..,.    .  tion  occurs  prior  to  the  designation  oi  the  „,„_,__  ,„  „.i,i„v,  „  «„„ii.    „«■  »v,„  ,.»^  „;»„ 

advantaged       CREDIT       AMOUNT-Qualificd  enterprise  zoiie  Under  section  7891  stamps  to  which  a  familj  of  the  same  size 

wages  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under  -(e)  Qualified  Wages  Defined— For  pur  *''^hout  any  income  or  resources  would  be 

paragraph  (1)  if  such  wages  are  taken  into  poses  of  this  section-  paid  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chll- 

account    in    determining    the    economically  •(i,  i^  cENERAL.-Except  as  otherwUe  pro-  h^!"  ""?"  'l!Hl^!f>!f,  ''!^,n  !:!'^  '^°""* 

disadvantaged  credit  amount  under  subsec-  vided  in  this  subsection,  the  term   qualified  oet^rmined  under  subclause  (U  or 

"°"  "^'-  wages-  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  .ee '  V^'  'TH,^n°.T.crfi  L*n^h  neri^ 

■■(3)  Base  period  wages.-  wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de-  ^.^"/1!,l\'^l,ly""hn^.«.  «"7,?n  rL^.™ 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term    base  period  termined  without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi-  ^]   *"  individual  who  was  a  full-time  era- 
wages'  means,  with  respect  to  any  enterprise  tation  contained  in  such  section).  f'^yf^  ^*"""8  compensation  at  a  rate  equal 
.1-                 .     »                   -J  .            1  ■,'>\    a.,«„™— „..    »„„    „.».....    ««.»«...„  to   the    Federal    minimum    wage    m   effect 
zone   the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employ-  (2)    REDUcriON    ro?^    c^KT^l^    rrDm^Li.^ 

ees  during  the   12-month  period  precedmg  fundhj  PAYMENTS.-Por  purposes  of  this  sec-  g^^^^j^  ^ct  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1)). 

the  earlier  of—  tion,  the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em-  'J'-'"'"~>«  ^^^  "»  *=>"'  >'"  «j..j..-.  *.^/uvo/^i</. 

■•(i)  the  date  on  which  the  enterprise  zone  Ployer  for  any  period  shall  not  include  the  Any  such  deterroination  shall  be  valid  for 

was  designated  as  such  under  section  7891,  amount  of  any  Federally  funded  payments  the  45-day   period   beginning  on  the  date 

the  employer  receives  or  is  entitled  to  re-  such  determination  is  made. 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  the  area  was  desig-  ^^'^e  for  on-the-job  training  of  such  Individ-  '^B)  Special  rui^  roRFAMiu^  wi™  o^^^^^^ 

„o»oH  „„  or,  ^r.,^r^^i^^  ,„„o  ,,„rfo,  ctoK.  1  o ,T,  "a  foT  such  pertod.  1  individual.— For  pun>oses  of  subclause  (I) 

^nl^^^.f^/r  TaT^rv  r^QRW^^^^^  -^^^  SpeciaV  RULES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND  of  clause  (i)  of  Subparagraph  (A),  in  the  case 

enacted  after  January  1,  1981    except  that  ^^^^^^     LABOR.-Under     regulations     pre-  of  a  family  consUting  of  only  one  individual, 

this  clause  shall  only  apply  if  wages  paid  g^ribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  the  highest  amount  which  would  ordinarily 

during  the  period  would  have  been  qualified  ^ules  of  section  51(h)  shall  apply  with  re-  be  paid'  to  such  family  under  the  State's 

wages  paid  to  qualified  employees  if  the  des-  sp^pt  to  services  described  in  subparagraphs  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 

ignation   under  section   7891   had   been  in  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(h)(1).  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  an  amount 

effect  for  such  period.  '(f)  Qualified  Employee  Defined.—  determined  by  the  designated  local  agency 

•■(B)  Rules  of  special  application.— For  ■•(d  i^  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec-  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  relationship  to 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)—  tion,  the  term    qualified  employee'  means  the  amounts  payable  under  such  plan  to 

"(i)  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  an  individual—  families  consisting  of  two  or  more  persons, 

substituting  •12-month  period'  for    taxable  '(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services  '(S)    Certification.— Certification    of   an 

year'  each  place  it  appears,  and  for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  individual    as    an    individual    described    in 

"(ii)  the  dollar  limitation  taken  into  ac-  are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  paragraph  (IKC)  shiU  t>e  made  in  the  same 
count   under   paragraph   (2)   in   computing  employer's  trade  or  business  located  in  an  manner  as  certificat.*n  under  section  51. 
qualified    wages    shall    be    the    amount    in  enterprise  zone,  and  '(h)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
effect    for    taxable    year    for    which    the  "'B)  *'ho  performs  at  least  50  percent  of  section- 
amount  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  is  his  services  for  the  employer  during  the  tax-  "(1)    Application    to    certain    entities, 
being  computed  able  year  in  an  enterprise  zone.  etc —Under  regulations   prescribed  by   the 

••(d)  Economically  Disadvantaged  Cf.edit  ■■<2)  Exception  for  individuals  with  re-  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 

.                _                       , ,.  ,       „,; SPECT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DETERMINED  UNDER  tion  52  (Other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof) 

AMOUNT.-Por  purposes  of  this  section-  ^^^^^^  sua. .-The  term  qualified  employ-  and  section  41(f)(3)  shall  apply. 

(1)  IN  GENERAL.-! he  term    economically  ^^.  ^^^jj  ^^^  include  an  individual  with  re-  ■(2)  Periods  of  less  than  a  year.-II  des- 

disadvanUged   credit    amount    means    the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^p^^  j^^  ^j^^  employer  ignation  of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 

sum  of  the  applicable  percentage  of  quali-  jg  determined  under  section  51(a)  for  the  under  section  7891  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 

fied  wages  paid  to  each  qualified  economi-  taxable    year    (relating    to    targeted    jobs  voked  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 

cally  disadvantaged  individual.  credit).  day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes  .(g)   Qualified   Economically   Disadvan-  in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year— 

of  paragraph  (1),  the  term    applicable  per-  taged  Individual.—  •(A)  the  limitation  specified  in  subsection 

centage'  means,  with  respect  to  any  quali-  ■■(!)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  (c)(2)(A),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 

fied  economically  disadvantaged  individual,  qualified  economically  disadvantaged  indi-  mined  under  subsection  (c)(3),  shall  be  ad- 

the   percentage   determined   in   accordance  vidual' means  an  individual—  justed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 

with  the  following  table:  "(A)  who  is  a  qualified  employee.  number  of  days),  and 
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■■(B>  the  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
<e)(2)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
tests  set  forth  in  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  portion  of 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  designa 
tion  of  the  area  as  ain  enterprise  zone  is  in 
effect. 

"(i)  PHASEOirr  or  credit  — 

■■(1)  In  general.  — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  credit  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  qualified  wages 
paid  or  incurred  for  services  performed  in 
an  enterprise  zone— 

"(A)  the  following  percentages  shall  be 
substituted  for  10  percent'  in  subsection 
(a)(1): 

"(i)  7.5  percent  in  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  21  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  enterprise  zone  was  designated 
under  section  7891,  or 

■•(II)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  4  years  before  the  date  (if 
any)  on  which  such  enterprise  zone  ceases 
to  be  a  zone  under  section  7891(b). 

"(ii)  5  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

"(iii)  2.5  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

••(iv)  zero  thereafter,  and 

'■(B)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

■•(i)  25  percent  in  the  case  of  the  taxablf 
year  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )( A). 

"(ii)  50  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax 
able  year. 

"(iii)  75  percent  in  the  .second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(iv)  100  percent  thereafter 

"(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— If  the 
designation  of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
is  revoked  under  section  7891(b).  such  area 
shall  continue  to  be  treated  as  an  enterprise 
zone  for  the  period  of  3  taxable  years  begin 
ning  after  the  date  of  such  revocation 
except  that  only  the  allowable  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  the  credit  which  would 
(but  for  this  paragraph)  be  allowable  under 
this  section  for  such  a  year  shall  be  allowed. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  allowable  percentage'  means  the 
amount  determined  m  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 
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"If  the  taxable  year  be- 
rinninK  after  the  revo- 
cation allowable  is: 


The  allowable 
perrentaite  is: 

75 


The  first  such  year... 

The      second      such 

year 50 

The  third  such  year ..  25. 

"(j)  Early  Termination  of  Employment 
BY  Employer  in  Case  of  Qualified  Eco 
nomically  disadvantaged  individuals. 
Etc.— 

"(1)  General  rule —Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  employ 
ment  of  any  qualified  economically  disad- 
vantaged individual  with  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  27D-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  individ- 
ual begins  work  for  the  employer,  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  employment  is  terminated  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  (determined 
under  such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year  and  all  prior  taxable  years  attrib- 
utable to  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  employee. 


■(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 

CASES.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(i)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employer. 

(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who.  before  the  close  of  the 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  em- 
ployer fails  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual. 

(iii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual,  if  it  i.s  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  such  individual,  or 

(iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of 
an  individual  due  to  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  trade  or  business  operations  of  the 
employer. 

■■(B)  Chance  in  form  of  business,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  1 1 1.  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  employer 
and  an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 
minated— 

(1)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(ai  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation, 
or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  employer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

'(3i  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  '  1 1  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A 

(k)  Regulations— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, Including  regulations  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  such  purposes  by  denying  the 
credit  allowable  under  this  section  to  em- 
ployers which  relocate  their  businesses  in 
an  enterprise  zone  while  displacing  former 
employees  or  which  otherwise  conduct  their 
busine.sses  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  this  section  without  fur- 
thering such  purposes. 

SKt      l.)9:l    (  KKDIT    KIR    KNTKRPKISK    ZONE    EM- 
PLOY KKS 

"(ai  General  Rule.  — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  is  an  enterprise  zone  employee, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  qualified  wages  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  vear  as  does  not  exceed 
$10,500. 

■■(b)   Definitions.— For   purposes  of   this 
section- 
ed)    Enterprise     zone     employee.— The 
term    enterprise  zone  employee'  means  an 
individual— 

(A)  performing  services  during  the  tax- 
able year  that  are  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  an  enterprise  zone  business, 

■(B)  substantially  all  of  services  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  are  performed  within 
an  enterprise  zone,  and 

iC)  the  employer  for  whom  the  services 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  are  per- 
formed is  not  the  Federal  Government,  any 
State  government  or  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  local  government. 

(2)  Wages. -The  term  wages'  has  the 
meaning    given    such    term    by    subsection 
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3306(b)  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
dollar  limitation  contained  in  such  subsec- 
tion), 

■■(3)  Qualified  wages.— The  term  'quali- 
fied wages'  means  all  wages  of  the  taxpayer 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

■■(c)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Phase-out  of  credit.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

■■(A)  $525,  over 

■■(B)  10.5  percent  of  so  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's total  wages  (whether  or  not  consti- 
tuting qualified  wages)  as  exceeds  $20,000. 

■■(2)  Partial  taxable  year.— If  designation 
of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  occurs,  ex- 
pires, or  is  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
7891(b)  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year,  the  limi- 
tations specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
adjusted  on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days). 

"(d)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  under  this  section  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  tax  imposed  by  section 
55  (relating  to  the  alternative  minimum  tax) 
with  respect  to  such  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

■■(e)  Credit  Treated  as  Subpart  C 
Credit.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  title,  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  credit  allowed  under  subpart  C 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A. 

SK(     IMI.  KNTKRPRISK  ZONK  CAPITAI.  (iAIN 

■■(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  income  does 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  gain  consti- 
tuting enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

•■(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  enterprise 
zone  capital  gain"  means  gain— 

"(A)  treated  as  long-term  capital  gain, 

'•(B)  allocable  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  338  to  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  enterprise  zone  proper- 
ty, and 

'•(C)  properly  attributable  to  any  period  of 
use  in  an  enterprise  zone  business. 

"(2)  Limitations.— Enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  does  not  include  any  gain  attributable 
to— 

•'(A)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  not 
constituting  enterprise  zone  property  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  throughout  the 
period  of  24  full  calendar  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  sale  or  exchange, 

••(B)  any  collectibles  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion 408(m)),  or 

'•(C)  sales  or  exchanges  to  persons  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests. 

"(c)  Basis.— Amounts  excluded  from  gross 
income  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  applied  in  reduction  to  the  basis  of  any 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

■•SEC.  1395.  E.VTERPRISE  ZONE  STOCK. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— At  the  election  of 
any  individual,  the  aggregate  amount  paid 
by  such  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  purchase  of  enterprise  zone  stock  on 
the  original  issue  of  such  stock  by  a  quali- 
fied issuer  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Ceiling.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  maximum  amount 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  any  taxable  year 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxpayer  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(i>  $50,000,  or 


"(ii)  the  excess  of  $250,000  over  the  aggre- 
gate amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section  for  all  preceding  taxable  years. 

"(B)  Excess  amounts.— If  the  amount  oth- 
erwise deductible  by  any  taxpayer  under 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  limitation  under 
subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  in  the  next  lax- 
able  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  deduction  allowed  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  allocated  among  the  enterprise 
zone  stock  purchased  by  such  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purchase  price  per  share. 

"(2)  Related  persons.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  taxpayer  and  all  in- 
dividuals related  to  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  one  person  for  purposes  of  the 
limitations  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

"(B)  Excess  amounts.— The  limitations 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  taxpayer  and  related  persons  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  purchases 
of  enterprise  zone  stock. 

"(c)  Dispositions  of  Stock.— 

"(1)  Gain  treated  as  ordinary  income  — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations. 
If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  any  enterprise  zone 
stock  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
allowed  under  subsection  (a),  the  amount 
realized  upon  such  disposition  shall  be 
treated  as  ordinary  Income  and  recognized 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  Interest  charged  if  disposition 
within  5  years  of  purchase.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  disposes  of 
any  enterprise  zone  stock  before  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpayer, 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  disposition  occurs 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  deter- 
mined in  subparagraph  (B). 

■'(B)  Additional  amount.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  additional  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  interest  (de- 
termined at  the  rate  applicable  under  para- 
graph 6621(a)(2))  which  would  accrue— 

"(i)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpay- 
er and  ending  on  the  date  such  stock  was 
disposed  of  by  the  taxpayer,  and 

""(ii)  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  in  tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
posed of. 
•■(d)  Disqualification.— 
■•(1)  Issuer  or  stock  ceases  to  qualify.— 
If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  enterprise 
zone  stock,  and  either— 

"(A)  the  issuer  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  was  made  ceases  to  be  a  qualified 
issuer,  or 

"(B)  the  proceeds  from  the  issuance  of  the 
taxpayer's  enterprise  zone  stock  fail  or  oth- 
erwise cease  to  be  invested  by  the  issuer  in 
enterprise  iwne  property, 
then,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
subtitle  other  than  paragraph  (2),  the  tax- 
payer shall  recognize  as  ordinary  income 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  issuer's 
enterprise  zone  stock. 
"(2)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Liquidation.- Where  enterprise  zone 
property  acquired  with  proceeds  from  the 
issuance  of  enterprise  zone  stock  is  sold  or 
exchanged  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  complete 
liquidation,  the  treatment  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  inapplicable. 


"(B)  Partial  disqualification.— Where 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  property  acquired 
by  the  issuer  with  the  proceeds  of  enter- 
prise zone  stock  ceases  to  constitute  enter- 
prise zone  property,  the  treatment  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  modified  as  fol- 
lows- 

'■(i)  the  total  amount  recognized  as  ordi- 
nary income  by  all  shareholders  of  the 
issuer  shall  be  limited  to  an  amount  of  de- 
duction allowed  up  to  the  unadjusted  basis 
of  property  ceaising  to  constitute  enterprise 
zone  property, 

■(ii)  the  amount  recognized  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  enterprise  zone  stock  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  election  in  subsection  (a) 
was  made  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  such 
stock  was  issued,  and 

■■(iii)  the  amount  recognized  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  taxpayers  having  made 
the  election  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  ratios  in 
which  the  stock  described  in  clause  (ii)  was 
purchased. 

■■(3)  Additional  amount.— If  income  is  rec- 
ognized pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  any 
time  before  the  close  of  the  5th  calendar 
year  ending  after  the  date  the  enterprise 
zone  stock  was  purchased,  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such  income 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  interest  (determined  at  the 
rate  applicable  under  section  6621(a)(2)) 
which  would  accrue— 

■■(i)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  stock  was  purchased  by  the  taxpay- 
er and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  disqualifi- 
cation event  described  in  paragraph  (1),  and 

■■(ii)  on  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
decrease  In  tax  of  the  taxpayer  resulting 
from  the  deduction  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  the  stock  so  dis- 
qualified. 

'■(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) Enterprise  zone  stock.— The  term 
enterprise  zone  slock'  means  common  stock 
issued  by  a  qualified  issuer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  proceeds  of  such 
issuance  are  used  by  such  issuer  no  later 
than  12  months  following  issuance  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  an  equal  amount  of 
newly  acquired  enterprise  zone  property. 

■■(2)  Qualified  issuer.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
issuer"  means  any  C  corporation  which— 

"(i)  does  not  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock, 

"(ii)  is  engaged  solely  in  the  conduct  ol 
one  or  more  enterprise  zone  businesses. 

■■(iii)  does  not  own  or  lease  more  than  $5 
million  of  total  property  (including  money), 
as  determined  by  the  unadjusted  basis  of 
the  properly,  and 

■■(iv)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
voting  power  and  20  percent  total  value  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporation  is  owned  by 
individuals,  partnerships,  estates  or  trusts. 

■■(B)  Limitation  on  total  issuances.— A 
qualified  issuer  may  issue  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  $5  million  of  enterprise  zone 
stock. 

"(C)  Aggregation.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  limitations  under  this  paragraph, 
the  issuer  and  all  related  persons  shall  be 
treated  as  one  person. 

■■(3)  Amount  paid.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  include  the  is- 
suance of  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the 
taxpayer  (whether  or  not  such  indebtedness 
is  guaranteed  by  another  person),  nor 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  after  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Issuance  in  Exchange  por  Proper- 
ty—If  enterprise  zone  stock  is  issued  in  ex- 


change for  property,  then  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  subchapter  C— 

"(1)  the  issuance  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  as  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty at  its  then  fair  market  value  to  the  cor- 
poration, and  a  contribution  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  proceeds  immediately  thereafter 
In  exchange  for  the  enterprise  zone  stock, 
and 

(2)  the  issuer's  basis  for  the  property 
shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

"(g)  Basis  Adjustment— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  lai.  the  taxpayer's 
basis  (Without  regard  to  this  subsection)  for 
the  enterprise  zone  stock  with  respect  to 
such  election  shall  be  reduced  by  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  or  allowable. 

■(h)  Limitations  on  Assessment  and  Col- 
lection—If  a  taxpayer  elects  the  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year, 
then— 

■(1)  the  period  for  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  the  deduction  shall  not  expire 
before  one  year  following  expiration  of  such 
period  of  the  qualified  issuer  that  includes 
the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  defi- 
ciency, and 

(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed 
before  expiration  of  the  period  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  to  the  contrary. 

(i)  Cross  Reference.— For  treatment  of 
the  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  alternative  minimum  tax.  see 
section  56  " 

lb)  Technical  Amendment —Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1016  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis),  is  amended  by  striking  ■and  '  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (23).  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■':  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'■'25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
1395(g).  in  the  case  of  stock  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  was  allowed  or  allowable 
under  section  1395(a).  " 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sutjchapters  for  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subchapter  after 
subchapter  1  and  before  subchapter  'V: 

"Subchapter  U.  Enterprise  zones." 

SE(    202   AI.TER.N.ATIVE  MINIMI  M  TAX 

(a)  Corporations —Subparagraph  56(g)(4) 
(B)  (relating  to  adjustments  based  on  ad- 
justed current  earnings  of  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new"  clause 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(iv)  Exclusion  of  enterprise  zone  cap- 
ital GAIN.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  enterprise  zone  capital  gain  (as 
defined  in  subsection  1394(b)).  and  such 
gain  shall  not  be  included  in  income  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income." 

(b)  Individuals.— Subsection  56(b)  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  the  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  income  of  individuals)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  Enterprise  zone  stock.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
terprise zone  stock  (as  defined  in  subsection 
1395(e))." 
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TITLE  III— REGILATORY  FLEXIBILITY 

SE(     101    nEKINITIOS  <»K  S.MAI.I.  KNTITIES  IN   K> 
TERPRISE    ZONE    KOR    PIRPOSES    OV 
ANALYSIS     OK     RE(;i  I.ATt»R>      Kl  N( 
TIONS 

Section  601  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(6)  the  term  'small  entity'  means— 
•(A>  a  small  business,  small  organization. 
or  small  governmental  jurisdiction  defined 
in  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  this  sec- 
tion, respectively;  and 

"(B)  any  qualified  enterprise  zone  busi- 
ness: any  unit  of  government  that  nominat- 
ed an  area  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  designates  as  an 
enterprise  zone  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986)  that  has  a  rule  pertaining  to  the  car 
rying  out  of  any  project,  sictivity.  or  under 
taking  within  such  zone;  and  any  not-for 
profit  enterprise  carrying  out  a  significant 
portion  of  its  activities  within  such  a  zone: 
and 

"(7)  the  term  'qualified  enterprise  zone 
business'  means  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con 
duct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  .section 
7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986); 
and 

"(B)  for  whom  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1329(bHl)  of  such 
Code)  " 

SEl.  302    WAIVER  OR  MODIKK'ATION  OF  ACENC  V 
Rl  LES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONKS 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
611  and  612  as  section  612  and  613.  respec 
tively.  and  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  610: 
"S6I1.  Waiver  or  modiriration  of  afcency  rules  in 

enterprige  zones 

"(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  any  gov- 
ernment which  nominated  an  area  that  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7891  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  an  agency  is  authorized,  in 
order  to  further  the  job  creation,  communi- 
ty development,  or  economic  revitalization 
objectives  with  respect  to  such  zone,  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
which  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities  or  undertakings  within 
such  zone. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule 
adopted  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  which  prohibits,  or  the  purp>ose  of 
which  is  to  protect  persons  against,  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  familial  status,  national  origin,  age.  or 
handicap. 

"(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and 
shall  briefly  describe  why  the  change  would 
promote  the  achievement  of  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  enterprise 
zone.  If  such  a  request  is  made  to  any 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  requesting 
government  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 


■Id)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed change  is  likely  to  further  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  within  the  enterprise  zone 
against  the  effect  the  change  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  underlying  purposes  of  applica- 
ble statutes  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  The 
agency  shall  approve  the  request  whenever 
it  finds,  in  its  discretion,  that  the  public  in- 
terest which  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development,  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  which 
continuation  of  the  rule  unchanged  would 
serve.  The  agency  shall  not  approve  any  re- 
quest to  waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

■(1)  violate  a  statutory  requirement  (in- 
cluding any  requirements  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  .^ct  of  1938  i52  Stat.  1060:  29 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq.i).  or 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environmen- 
tal or  occupational  health  or  safety,  or  of 
environmental  pollution. 

■(e)  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the 
agency  shall  inform  in  writing  all  the  re- 
questing governments,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  of  the 
reasorus  therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  alternative,  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  in  subsection 
(d). 

"(f)  Agencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their 
receipt. 

'■(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  sub.section  (ai  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation 
under  chapter  5  of  this  title.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  if  the 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section,  the  time  such  waiver  or 
modification  takes  effect  and  its  duration, 
and  the  .scope  of  applicability  of  such  waiver 
or  modification. 

'  (h)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  (d).  that  such 
action  is  necessary.  Such  determinations 
shall  be  published  with  the  proposal  to 
amend  such  rule. 

■  (i)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  an  enterprise  zone  after  the 
enterprise  zone  designation  has  expired  or 
has  been  revoked. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 551(4)  of  this  title,  or  (2)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  611 
and  612  as  sections  612  and  613,  respective- 
ly, and  inserting  the  following  irrmiediately 
before  section  612.  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a). 


"Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  agency 
rules  in  enterprise  zones." 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611)"  immediately  before  "means". 

(d)  Section  613  of  such  title,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "(except 
section  611)"  immediately  after  "chapter": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "as  de- 
fined in  section  601(2)'"  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

SE(  :i«3  FEDERAL  Ai;ENCY  SIPPORT  OF  E.NTER- 
PRISEZONE.S. 

In  order  to  maximize  all  agencies'  support 
of  enterprise  zones,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urbsin  Development  is  authorized  to 
convene  regional  and  local  coordinating 
councils  of  any  appropriate  agencies  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  achieve 
the  objectives  agreed  to  in  the  course  of 
action  under  section  7891  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

TITLE  IV— ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  FOREIGN- 
TRADE  ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

SEC.  toi.  FOREKiN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Establishment  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  in  Revitalization 
Areas.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  foreign-trade  zones  pursuant 
to  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establishment, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  foreign-trade 
zones  in  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States, 
to  expedite  and  encourage  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  998),  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zone  Board  shall  consider  on  a  priori- 
ty basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  processing  of  any  appli- 
cation involving  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone 
designated  pursuant  to  section  7891  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  process- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  pursuant  to  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  1.  1914  (38  Stat.  609),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  on  a  priority 
basis  and  expedite,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  processing  of  any  application 
involving  the  establishment  of  a  port  of 
entry  which  is  necessary  to  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  foreign-trade  zone  within 
an  enterprise  zone  so  designated. 

(c)  Application  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
foreign-trade  zones  and  ports  of  entry  in 
connection  with  enterprise  zones  so  desig- 
nated, the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve 
the  applications  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  their  respective 
statutory  responsibilities. 

TITLE  V— HOUSING  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  .501.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  HOI  SING 
AND  COMMINITY  DEVELOPMENT 
RCLES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  written  request 
of  the  governments  that  designated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  been  designated  as 
an  enterprise  zone  under  section  7891  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(or,  with  respect  to  any  rule  issued  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture)  may,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  job  creation,  community  develop- 


ment, or  economic  revitalization  objectives 
of  the  zone,  waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of 
any  rule  that  the  Secretary  has  authority  to 
promulgate,  as  such  rule  pertains  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  projects,  activities,  or  undertak- 
ings within  the  zone. 

(b)  Limitation.— No  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopted 
to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
that  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
protect  persons  against,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  marital 
status,  national  origin,  age.  or  handicap. 

(c)  Submission  of  Requests.— A  request 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify  the  rule 
or  rules  to  be  waived  or  modified  and  the 
change  proposed,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
why  the  change  would  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment or  economic  revitalization  objec- 
tives of  the  enterprise  zone.  If  a  request  is 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
requesting  governments  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  at  the  time  the  request 
is  made. 

(d)  Consideration  of  Requests.— In  con- 
sidering a  request,  the  Secretary  shall  weigh 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  change  is 
likely  to  further  job  creation,  community 
development,  or  economic  revitali2ation 
within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the  effect 
the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  underly- 
ing purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in  the 
geographic  area  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  public 
interest  that  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  rule  unchanged  would  serve 
in  furthering  such  underlying  purposes.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  request  to 
waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that  waiver  or 
modification  would— 

(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment: or 

(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
the  public  health,  including  environmental 
health  or  safety. 

(e)  Notice  of  Disapproval.— If  a  request  is 
disapproved,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
requesting  governments  in  writing  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  alternative,  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  in  subsection 
(d). 

(f)  Period  for  Determination.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  discharge  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner,  and  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation on  requests  not  later  than  90  days 
after  their  receipt. 

(g)  Applicable  Procedures.— A  waiver  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rule- 
making, or  regulation  under  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  To  facilitate 
reaching  a  decision  on  any  requested  waiver 
or  modification,  the  Secretary  may  seek  the 
views  of  interested  parties  and,  if  the  views 
are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Amendment  of 
Rules.— In    the   event    that    the   Secretary 


proposes  to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver 
or  modification  under  this  section  is  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  not  change  the 
waiver  or  modification  to  impose  additional 
requirements  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, consistent  with  standards  contained 
in  subsection  (d).  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

(1)  Expiration  of  Waivers  and  Modifica- 
tions.—No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

(j)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

( 1 )  Rule.— The  term  "rule"  means— 

(A»  any  rule  as  defined  in  section  551(4)  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code:  or 

(B)  any  rulemaking  conducted  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  pursuant  to  sections  556  and  557  of 
such  title  5. 

(2)  Secretary— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or.  with  respect  to  any  rule 
issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SE<  .  Ml.  (  (tORDINATlOV  OF  H01"SIN(;  AND  I  RBAN 
!>E\  El.OPMKNT  PROCiRAMS  IN  ENTER 
PRISE  ZONES. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enterprise 
zone  designated  pursuant  to  section  7891  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986: 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  oth- 
erwise: and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 
TITLE   VI— REPEAL   OF  TITLE    VII   OF   THE 

HOISING     AND     CO.M.MLNITY     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1987 
SEC.  601.  REPEAL. 

Title  "VII  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1987  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  Federal  urban  policy 
and  declining  urban  economies  is  a  rel- 
atively brief  one  dating  only  from  the 
early  1960's.  In  1961,  John  F.  Kermedy 
said  that  'Economic  growth  has  come 
to  resemble  the  Washington  weather— 
everyone  talks  about  it,  no  one  says 
precisely  what  to  do  about  it,  and  our 
only  satisfaction  is  that  it  cannot  get 
any  worse."  Whether  it  was  the  Model 
Cities  Program  in  the  sixties  or  reve- 
nue sharing  in  the  seventies,  urban  de- 
velopment has  been  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge facing  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  for  the  last  30  years. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  rise,  along 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz, 
to  introduce  the  Enterprise  Zone  Im- 
provements Act  of  1990.  This  legisla- 
tion puts  forth  a  program  for  econom- 


ic and  urban  growth  which,  I  believe, 
begins  to  facilitate  the  redevelopment 
of  some  of  America's  most  distressed 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

Our  bill  will  help  convince  business- 
es to  build  and  grow  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. It  will  give  people  incentives  to 
invest  in  such  businesses  and  to  hire 
and  train  both  unemployed  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people. 

An  enterprise  zone  is  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area  which  is  designated  to  re- 
ceive special  treatment  by  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  attract  business  investment, 
via  a  series  of  incentives,  that  might 
otherwise  not  occur.  These  incentives 
include  a  combination  of  tax  relief, 
regulatory  relief,  and  targeted  financ- 
ing to  depressed  regions. 

The  idea  for  using  enterprise  zones 
as  a  means  for  lu-ban  development  ac- 
tually predates  much  of  the  history  of 
U.S.  Federal  urban  policy.  Two  Eng- 
lishmen of  diverse  political  philoso- 
phies, Peter  Hall  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe  first  began  working  on  this  idea 
in  the  1970's.  It  came  to  fruition  in 
1980,  when  an  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram was  enacted  by  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher. 

The  first  national  enterprise  zone 
legislation  in  this  country  was  intro- 
duced by  two  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress also  of  diverse  background.  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Kemp,  a  Republican 
from  Buffalo,  NY,  and  Representative 
Bob  Garcia,  a  Democrat  from  the 
South  Bronx.  What  brought  these  two 
men  together  was  a  desire  to  find  a 
long-term  solution  to  poverty  while 
stimulating  economic  development 
across  our  Nation. 

Ultimately,  in  1987,  enterprise  zone 
legislation  was  passed  into  law  as  part 
of  an  omnibus  housing  bill.  In  essence, 
this  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
designate  100  enterprise  zones  across 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  provide  for 
any  corresponding  Federal  tax  bene- 
fits. That  is  precisely  what  the  bill 
which  Senator  Boschwitz  and  I  are 
introducing  would  do— put  into  place 
the  tax  and  regulatory  incentives 
which  are  pivotal  to  the  success  of  en- 
terprise zones  and  the  redevelopment 
of  urban  and  rural  America. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  adopted,  this 
program  will  bring  hope  to  areas  with 
little  hope;  offer  jobs  to  those  stricken 
by  incessant  unemployment;  and  pro- 
mote economic  growth  in  areas  that 
have  for  too  long  experienced  only 
economic  decline. 

Our  bill  attempts  to  bring  benefits 
to  impoverished  areas  without  incur- 
ring an  overall  loss  of  revenue.  But,  it 
is  important  to  look  beyond  statistics 
and  consider  the  positive  social  impact 
that  the  Enterprise  Zone  Program  can 
have  on  a  community  by  giving  its 
residents  jobs  and  a  new  sense  of  hope 
about  their  future. 
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The  Enterprise  Zone  Program,  in  its 
very  essence,  assumes  that  it  i.s  better 
for  society  to  direct  investment  and 
employment  to  areas  that  have  had  a 
history  of  low  levels  of  economic  activ 
ity  rather  than  to  direct  investment 
and  employment  to  areas  that  have 
experienced  healthy  economic  growth . 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  the  economic  problems  af- 
fecting many  of  our  cities  and  rural  re- 
gions cannot  be  solved  by  massive  Fed- 
eral handouts.  It  is  clear  that  we  must 
form  a  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  business  to  develop  a  strate- 
gy that  will  attack  chronic  poverty 
over  the  long  term.  Enterprise  zones 
are  not  just  a  safety  net  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  They  are  the  lad- 
ders upon  which  people  and  communi- 
ties can  rise  above  poverty  and  wel- 
fare. 

Currently,  37  States  have  begun  to 
do  precisely  this  by  establishing  their 
local  versions  of  enterprise  zones.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Connecticut  led 
the  Nation  in  establishing  zones  m 
1382.  offering  a  wide  range  of  State 
and  local  incentives,  as  well  as  admin- 
istrative support,  to  help  develop  dis- 
tressed urban  areas. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, Connecticut's  11  zones 
have  created  nearly  $400  million  in 
new  investment  have  created  or  re- 
tained more  than  13,000  jobs,  without 
the  benefit  of  accompanying  Federal 
incentives. 

Specifically,    our    bill    calls    for    the 
designation  of  50   Federal   Enterprise 
Zones  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment.  This  legislation  allows: 

Zone  businesses  to  take  advantage  of 
a  zero  capital  gains  rate  for  any  enter- 
prise zone  property  that  has  been  held 
for  at  least  2  years; 

It  allows  those  who  invest   in  zone 
businesses  to  deduct  up  to  $50,000  for 
any    taxable    year,    a    $250,000    max! 
mum.  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  offer- 
ing of  enterprise  zone  stock; 

It  provides  a  10-percent  tax  credit  to 
enterprise  zone  employers  for  the  in- 
creased wages  paid  to  their  work  force; 

A  50-percent  tax  credit  to  employers 
on  the  wages  of  any  economically  dis- 
advantaged employees  they  hire;  and 

In  addition,  a  5-percent  tax  credit 
will  be  given  to  all  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployees. 

Winston  Churchill  said  that  'Some 
see  private  enterprise  as  a  predatory 
target  to  be  shot,  others  as  a  cow  to  be 
milked,  but  few  are  those  who  see  it  as 
a  sturdy  horse  pulling  the  wagon.' 
The  most  appealing  feature  of  enter- 
prise zones  is  their  attempt  to  involve 
and  utilize  private  enterprise  in  doing 
something  to  pull  one  of  our  society's 
heaviest  wagons,  and  that  is  chronic 
poverty.  Poverty  that  not  only  encom- 
passes whole  sections  of  every  one  of 
our  inner  cities  but  also,  in  too  many 


cases,  spans  generations.  It  is  a  cloud 
over  our  Nation's  future.  The  unem- 
ployed and  the  poverty  stricken, 
whether  they  are  in  the  Bronx. 
Bridgeport.  East  St.  Louis.  Watts.  Min- 
neapolis, or  Liberty  City,  are  in  need  of 
our  help.  I  believe  enterprise  zones  are 
one  important  way  to  give  them  help 
in  a  long-term,  meaningful  way. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure.  and  Mr.  Baucus); 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  set  aside  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  for  use  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  off-highway  recreational 
trails;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAI,  RECREATIONAL  TRAILS  FUNDS  ACT  OF 
1990 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
several  of  my  colleagues.  Senators 
McClure  and  Baucus.  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  National  Recreational 
Trails  Fund  Act  of  1990.  This  is  a  bill 
to  construct,  to  maintain,  to  improve 
the  safety  and  environment  and 
soundness  of  the  recreation  trails  in 
this  country. 

Recreational  trails  provide  millions 
of  Americans  an  opportunity  to  get 
out  and  enjoy  nature.  These  trails  do 
more  than  just  provide  access  from 
point  A  to  point  B.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  half  the  fun  is  getting 
there.  For  many  of  the  scenic  areas  of 
our  country  that  saying  is  in  fact  the 
case.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
take  a  stroll  or  whisking  by  in  a  snow- 
mobile, the  trails  we  use  are  a  critical 
part  of  almost  all  of  our  outdoor  recre- 
ation enjoyment. 

Unfortunately  trail  construction 
maintenance  is  costly  and  far  too 
often  is  neglected  at  the  expense  of 
safety  and  en\  ironmental  soundness  of 
the  recreational  experience. 

In  Idaho  in  particular  where  the 
vast  majority  of  trails  are  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment land.  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  have  underfunded  the 
upkeep  of  these  trails  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  same  recreational 
trails. 

When  a  trail  is  either  poorly  main- 
tained, or  perhaps  never  constructed 
properly  in  the  first  place,  everyone 
suffers.  Access  to  certain  areas  be- 
comes more  difficult,  and  often  for  the 
handicapped  it  becomes  impossible. 
The  scenic  beauty  of  the  area  is 
harder  to  enjoy,  the  likelihood  of  an 
accident  on  the  trail  increases,  as  does 
the  incidence  of  erosion,  trampling  of 
vegetation  and  general  environmental 
degradation. 

That  is  why  we  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Trails  Act  Fund  Act 
of  1990.  The  bill  employs  the  same 
principles  that  guides  building  and 
maintenance  of  our  roads  and  high- 
ways. Motorists  in  America  pay  9  cents 
a  gallon  for  every  gallon  of  gas  they 
use  on  the  highway.  That  money  is 
then      dedicated      to      construction. 


upkeep,  and  maintenance,  and  safety 
of  those  highways.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  fully  employ 
those  funds  to  this  dedicated  purpose. 
The  keeping  of  those  funds  to  hide  the 
portion  of  the  Federal  deficit  is  an  ir- 
responsible policy  and  Congress 
should  not  allow  it— but  that  is  an- 
other debate. 

The  portion  of  the  revenue  that  is 
collected  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
comes  from  gasoline  purchased  for  off- 
highway  use.  This  revenue  does  not 
actually  belong  in  the  highway  trust 
fund,  and  is  currently  refundable.  For 
farmers  and  contractors  who  actually 
have  significant  fuel  costs  off-high- 
way, this  refund  is  essential  and  used. 
For  the  off-high  recreationalist,  how- 
ever, the  refund  mechanism  is  imprac- 
tical, since  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  $10  to  $15  per  person  year,  if 
that  much.  Consequently,  most  recrea- 
tionalists  do  not  collect  their  refund, 
and  their  taxes  are  among  those  cur- 
rently used  to  mask  the  deficit. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
eliminates  the  refundability  of  fuel 
use  taxes  paid  by  off-highway  recrea- 
tionalists  and  dedicates  it  instead  to  a 
more  honest  use  than  the  hiding  of 
our  Federal  largess:  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  upgrade  of  recre- 
ational trails. 

The  money  will  be  deposited  in  a  na- 
tional recreational  trails  fund.  Grants 
from  the  fund  are  then  made  on 
annual  basis  to  the  States.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  National  Recreation- 
al Trails  Advisory  Board  to  help  define 
appropriate  grant  projects  and  to 
advise  the  Federal  Government  on 
ways  to  better  coordinate  trail  usage 
and  Federal  land  management  poli- 
cies. 

My  colleague  in  the  other  body,  Mr. 
Craig,  from  Idaho,  is  today  introduc- 
ing an  identical  bill  in  the  House,  I 
would  hope  that  this  initiative  can  and 
will  win  rapid  support  here  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body  and  be  on 
its  way  to  the  President  yet  this  year. 
In  that  effort.  I  invite  any  and  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  on  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  my  colleague  from 
Idaho,  as  cosponsors  of  this  much 
needed  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  the 
floor  to  me.  and  I  will  ask  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  National  Recre- 
ational Trails  Fund  Act.  and  a  section- 
by-section  summary  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  to  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
committee  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2150 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I    SHORT  Tin. K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Recreation  Trails  Fund  Act  of  1990". 

SEC  2  K1M)IN(.S. 

The  Congress  finds  that- 

<1)  tlie  Highway  Trust  Fund  was  e.stab- 
lished  to  assure  availability  of  the  financial 
means  to  construct  and  maintain  a  viable 
highway  system  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  in  order  to  equitably  finance  the  High- 
way Trust  F\ind.  a  fuel  use  tax  was  imposed 
on  each  gallon  of  motor  fuel  sold,  excluding 
sales  of  fuel  for  use  in  certain  types  of  vehi- 
cles, thus  establishing  a  directly  proportion- 
al relationship  between  the  use  of  Federal 
highways  (as  measured  by  fuel  consump- 
tion) and  payments  into  the  Fund; 

(3)  not  excluded  from  the  fuel  use  tax  are 
sales  for  use  of  fuel  in  motors  of  off-high- 
way vehicles,  highway  vehicles  when  used 
off-highway,  and  other  motors  not  used  on 
highways,  such  as  snowmobiles,  all-terrain 
vehicles,  motorcycles,  chain  saws,  and  out- 
door electrical  generators; 

(4)  like  highways,  the  recreational  trails 
and  back  country  terrain  used  by  off-high- 
way vehicles  must  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained, but  construction  and  maintenance  of 
such  recreational  trails  and  terrain  receives 
little  priority  in  the  budgetary  processes  of 
the  land  management  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government:  and 

(5)  it  is  both  equitable  and  prudent,  for 
safety,  environmental  protection,  and  recre- 
ational reasons,  to  assure  availability  of  fi- 
nancial means  to  maintain  and  improve  rec- 
reational trails  and  off-highway  terrain  by 
reserving  for  those  purposes  a  portion  of 
fuel  use  taxes  imposed  on  motor  fuel  used  in 
off-highway  recreational  trail  motors. 

SEC     .1    (KEATKIN    OK    NATIONAI.    KEC  REATIOSAI. 
TRAILS  TRl  ST  HM) 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

•■SE(       9.521       NATIONAI.     RE(  RE.\TMINAI,     TRAILS 
TRIST  H  NI) 

(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated, credited,  or  paid  to  it  as  provided  in 
this  section,  section  9503(c)<5),  or  section 
9602(b). 

■■(b)  Expenditures  from  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  National  Recreational 
Trails  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
making  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Recreational  Trails 
Fund  Act  of  1989.  ". 

(b)  Deposit  of  Unrefunded  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Monies.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 9503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  Highway  Trust  Fund)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

■■(5)  Transfers  prom  the  trust  fund  for 
off-highway      recreational      trail      fuel 

TAXES.— 

■•(A)  Transfer  to  national  recreational 
TRAILS  TRUST  FUND.— The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually pay  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
into  the  National  Recreational  Trails  Trust 
Fund  amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) equivalent  to  the  off -high  way  recre- 
ational trail  fuel  taxes  received  on  or  after 
January  1,  1990. 

■■(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 


ed) Off-highway  recreational  trail  fuel 
taxes —The  term  off-highway  recreational 
trail  fuel  taxes'  means  the  taxes  under  sec- 
tions 4041,  4081.  and  4091  (to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate)  with  respect  to  fuel  used  in 
off-highway  recreational  trail  motors. 

(ii)  Off-highway  recreational  trail 
MOTORS.— The  term  off-highway  recreation- 
al trail  motors'  means  motors  in  vehicles 
and  equipment  u.sed  on  recreational  trails  or 
off-highway  terrain,  including  vehicles  reg- 
istered for  highway  use  when  used  on  recre- 
ational trails  or  off-highway  terrain':  and 

'2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (Ci  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subparagraph; 

(C)  Exception  for  use  in  aircraft  and 
motorboats.  and  on  recreational  trails. 
ETC  -The  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  estimated  by  the  Secretary  as  at- 
tributable to  — 

■■(i)  use  of  gasoline  and  special  fuels  in  mo- 
torboats or  in  aircraft,  and 

■  (ii)  use  of  gasoline  in  off-highway  recre- 
ational trail  motors  as  defined  in  paragraph 
i5)(B)(ii).'^. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
6421(e)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  off-highway  business  use)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■  iC)  Exception  for  use  on  recreational 
trails,  etc.— The  term  off-highway  busi- 
ness use'  does  not  include  any  use  in  off- 
highway  recreational  trail  motors  as  defined 
in  section  9503(c)(5)(B)(ii).". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■'Sec.  9511.  National  Recreational  Trails 
Trust  Fund". 

SE<      1     NATIONAL    RE<  REATIONAI.    TRAILS    PRO 
(iRAM 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary,  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Fund,  shall  admin- 
ister a  program  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  purposes  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing recreational  trails. 

(b)  State  Eligibility.- 

1 1 )  Transitional  provision.— Until  the 
date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  if  such  State's 
grant  application  proposes  to  use  grant 
monies  for  the  purposes  stated  in  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  Permanent  provision.— On  and  after 
the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  if— 

(A)  the  State  has  established  a  State  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Board; 

(B)  the  State  imposes  a  tax  on  fuel  used  in 
off-highway  recreational  trial  motors,  and 
the  revenues  from  such  tax  are  reserved  by 
law  for  use  in  constructing  and  maintaining 
recreational  trails:  and 

(C)  the  State's  grant  application  proposes 
to  use  grant  monies  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Monies  in  the  Fund  — 
(1)  Administratve  costs.— No  more  than  5 

percent  of  the  expenditures  made  annually 
from  the  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost 
to  the  Secretary  for— 

(A)  approving  applications  of  States  for 
grants  under  this  Act: 

(B)  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  on  recreational  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  activities  funded  by  such 
grants:  and 


(C)  paying  expenses  of  the  National  Rec- 
reational Trails  Advisory  Committee. 

(2)  Grants— Amounts  in  the  Fund  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  described  in  paragraph  (1),  shall 
be  allocated  and  paid  to  the  States  annually 
in  the  following  proportions: 

(A)  Equal  amounts.— 50  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  equally  among 
eligible  States. 

(B)  Amounts  proportionate  op  off-high- 
way recreational  trail  motor  fuel  use.— 
50  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be  allocat- 
ed among  eligible  States  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  off-highway  recreational 
trail  motor  fuel  use  during  the  preceding 
year  in  each  such  State,  respectively. 

I  d  I  Use  of  Grant  Monies  — 

<1)  Permissible  uses— A  State  may  use 
grant  monies  received  under  this  Act  for— 

'A)  construction  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
reational trails; 

iB)  acquisition  of  easements: 

iCi  acquisition  of  fee  simple  title  to  prop- 
erty from  a  willing  seller,  when  the  objec- 
tive of  the  acquisition  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  acquisition  of  an  easement  or  by 
other  means: 

iD)  development  of  trail-side  facilities 
that  meet  goals  identified  by  the  National 
Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Committee; 

lE)  with  respect  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  amount  of  grant  monies 
received  by  the  State,  operation  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  safety  education  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  use  of  recreational 
trails:  and 

(F)  with  respect  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  amount  of  grant  monies 
received  by  the  Stale,  administration  ex- 
penses of  such  State 

<2i  Use  not  permitted.— A  State  may  not 
use  grant  monies  received  under  this  Act  for 
condemnation  of  any  kind  of  interest  in 
property. 

(3)  Return  of  monies  not  expended.— 
Grant  monies  paid  to  a  State  that  are  not 
expended  within  2  years  after  receipt  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  this  suljsection  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Fund  and  shall  thereaf- 
ter be  reallocated  under  the  formula  stated 
in  subsection  ic). 

(41  Guidelines  for  use— To  the  ej^tent 
possible,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
grant  monies  received  under  this  Act  are 
employed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  safer, 
more  enjoyable,  and  more  environmentally 
sound  motorized  and  non-motorized  recre- 
ational trail  use. 

le)  Coordination  of  Activities.— 

(1)  Cooperation  by  federal  agencies  — 
Each  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  manages  land  on  which  a  State 
proposes  to  construct  or  maintain  a  recre- 
ational trail  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  State  and  the  Secretary  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  on  such  land. 

(2)  Cooperation  by  private  persons.— As 
a  condition  to  making  available  grant 
monies  for  work  on  recreational  trails  that 
would  affect  privately  owned  land,  the  State 
shall  obtain  written  assurances  that  the 
owner  of  the  property  will  cooperate  with 
the  State  and  participate  as  necessary  in  the 
activities  to  be  conducted. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
iD    Eligible    state— The    term    "eligible 
state"  means  a  State  that  meets  the  require- 
ments slated  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Fund.— The  term  ■pYind"  means  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  9511  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986. 
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(3)  Oft-hxghway  recreational  trail 
MOTORS.— The  term  "off-highway  recreation- 
al trail  motors"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  9503(c)(5)<B)(ii)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SEC  5.  S.4TIONAI,  RW  RKATIONAl.  TRAILS  ADVISO 
RY  COIM.MITTEK 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Recreational  Trails  Act  Adviso- 
ry Committee. 

(b)  Members.— There  shall  be  8  members 
of  the  advisory  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  nominations  submitted  by 
recreational  trail  user  organisiations.  one 
each  representing  the  following  recreational 
trail  use: 

(1)  Hiking. 

(2)  Cross  country  siciing. 

(3)  Trail  biking. 

(4)  Snowmobiling. 

(5)  Horseback  riding. 

(6)  All  terrain  vehicle  riding. 

(7)  Mountain  bicycling. 

(8)  Pour-wheel  driving. 

(c)  Terms.— Members  of  the  advisory  com 
mittee  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2 
years. 

(d)  Ditties.— The  advisory  committee  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  annually  to— 

(1)  review  utilization  of  grant  monies  by 
SUtes: 

(2)  establish  and  review  criteria  for  trail- 
side  facilities  that  qualify  for  funding  under 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre 
tary  for  changes  in  Federal  policy  to  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— The  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  present  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report  on  its  activities. 

(f)  Reimbursement  for  Expenses.— Mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  committee  shall  serve 
without  pay.  but.  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available  pursuant  to  section  4(c)il)(C). 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  National  Recreation  Trials  Fund  Act 

OF  1990 

section-by-section  summary 

Section  1.  Short  Title 

Section  2.  Findings;  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  that.  t)ecause  it  is  the 
highway  user  who  pays,  the  highway  user 
should  benefit.  Currently,  however,  off- 
highway  recreational  users  of  fuel  do  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  taxes  they  pay 
While  the  tax  is  currently  refundable,  the 
refund  mechanism  is  impractical.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  therefore,  to  allocate  unrefund- 
ed  recreational  off-highway  fuel  taxes  to  a 
program  benefitting  the  off-highway  user. 

Section  3.  (a)  Establishes  the  National 
Recreational  Trails  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  to  calculate  and  deposit  unrefunded  off 
highway  recreational  trail  fuel  taxes  into 
the  National  Recreation  Trails  Trust  Fund 

(c)  Eliminates  the  current  refundability  of 
off-highway  recreational  trail  fuel  taxes. 

Section  4.  (a)  Creates  a  national  recrea 
tioinal  trails  program. 

(b)  A  State  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  if: 

(1)  (in  the  first  three  years  after  enact- 
ment) it  applies  for  grants  for  recreational 
trail  projects  authorized  by  this  Act.  and 

(2)  (after  the  first  three  years)  it  estab 
lishes  a  State  Recreational  Trails  Advisory 


Board,  allocates  taxes  it  imposes  on  off- 
highway  recreational  fuel  to  a  recreational 
trail  fund,  and  applies  for  grants  for 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Of  the  monies  in  the  National  Recre- 
ational Trails  Fund: 

1 1  >  No  mor^  than  5%  may  be  used  to  cover 
Administrative  costs. 

(2)  The  remainder  must  be  allocated  as 
grants  to  the  Slates  under  the  formula— 
50%  equally  divided  among  eligible  states. 
50%  divided  proportionate  to  off -highway 
recreational  trail  use. 

Id)  Authorization  for  use  of  grant  monies: 
(1)  Permittpri  uses;  Construction  and 
maintenance:  acquisition  of  easements  (or 
fee  simple  title  if  unavoidable);  development 
of  trail-side  facilities:  administration  'no 
more  than  5%). 

1 2)  Nonpermitted  uses:  condemnation  of 
any  type. 

(3)  Unused  grant  monies  must  be  returned 
after  2  years. 

14)  Grant  should  be  used  to  provide  safer, 
more  enjoyable,  and  more  environmentally 
sound  motorized  and  non-motorized  recre- 
ational trail  use. 

•  e)  Projects  using  grant  monies  on  federal 
lands  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  federal  land  management  agency. 
Projects  on  private  lands  require  the  prior 
consent  and  cooperation  of  land  owner. 

Section  5.  (a)  National  Recreational  Trails 
Advisory  Committee  established. 

'  b)  8  members,  selected  by  Sec.  of  Interior, 
representing  each  of  these  recreational 
groups;  hikers.  X-country  skiers,  trail 
bikers,  snowmobilers.  horse  riders.  ATVers. 
mountain  bicyclers.  4x4ers. 

(CI  2  year  term. 

id)  Duties:  '1)  review  utilization  of  grants. 
(2)  establish  criteria  for  appropriate  trail- 
side  facilities.  <3i  make  recommendations  to 
Secretary  on  pertinent  federal  policies. 

'e)  Annual  report  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

I  f )  Members  reimbursed  only  for  expenses 
contingent  on  administrative  funding  avail- 
able 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho.  Senator 
Symms.  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Recreational  Trails  Fund 
Act. 

For  some  time.  I've  been  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  America's  motorized  re- 
creationists  are  forced  to  pay  a  Feder- 
al gasoline  tax.  but  receive  no  direct 
benefit  from  their  dollars.  While  the 
tax  is  currently  refundable,  the  refund 
mechanism  is  impractical.  Rather 
than  dedicating  these  funds  for  im- 
proving off-road  recreation  opportuni- 
ties, they  are  placed  in  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

In  my  view,  this  is  simply  unfair. 
The  legislation  I  am  joining  Senator 
Symms  in  introducing  today  would 
eliminate  the  existing  system.  Instead. 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  collected  from 
off-road  recreation  vehicle  users  would 
be  dedicated  to  the  improvement,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  recre- 
ational trails  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  this 
legislation  would  help  boost  our  im- 
portant recreation  and  tourism  indus- 
tries. 


I  believe  this  legislation  should  pass 
because  it  is  fair.  Every  American  who 
pays  a  user  fee.  like  the  Federal  gas 
tax,  should  receive  a  direct  benefit  for 
his  or  her  dollar. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Symms  to  see  it  enacted 
into  law. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  the  obsolete  submarine  U.S.S. 
Requin  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  PA.  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60-day  waiting  period  that 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  to  the 
transfer;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

transfer  of  obsolete  submarine  "u.s.s. 
requin" 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
waive  the  60-day  congressional  waiting 
period  for  the  transfer  of  the  subma- 
rine Requin  to  the  Carnegie  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh.  PA. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Navy's  recent 
approval  of  transferring  this  subma- 
rine, waiving  the  standard  60-day  wait- 
ing period  will  permit  the  Requin  to 
begin  its  journey  from  Tampa,  FL,  to 
Pittsburgh  during  the  early  spring. 
Speeding  up  this  process  is  vital  to  the 
museum's  receiving  the  submarine  be- 
cause its  river  trip  must  be  made  when 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
are  at  their  highest  level.  The  next 
few  months  provide  the  only  time  of 
the  year  when  the  312-foot  submarine 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  the  rivers  and 
maneuver  through  the  locks  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Requin  has  been  moored  in  the 
Hillsborough  River  in  Tampa  since 
1972  and  the  city  is  no  longer  interest- 
ed in  keeping  the  1945  Tenc/i -class 
submarine.  Its  availability  could  not 
be  more  timely  for  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. When  it  arrives  in  Pittsburgh,  it 
will  float  in  the  Ohio  River  as  part  of 
the  new  Carnegie  Science  Center  pro- 
viding visitors  the  unique  opportunity 
to  see  the  workings  of  a  World  War  II 
era  submarine. 

The  Requin  was  launched  from 
Portsmouth,  NH,  on  January  1,  1945. 
and  later  commissioned  on  April  28, 
1945.  While  enroute  to  Guam,  she  was 
ordered  back  to  the  Atlantic  when 
World  War  II  ended.  Following  several 
months  with  Submarine  Squadron  4 
near  Key  West,  she  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth and  was  converted  to  a  radar 
picket  submarine.  For  the  next  25 
years  she  served  with  distinction  as 
part  of  our  submarine  fleet. 

The  Requin's  extensive  operations 
with  the  Second  and  Sixth  Fleets  took 
her  north  of  the  Artie  Circle  and  on  a 
cruise  around  the  South  American 
continent,  from  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Mediterranean,    and    throughout    the 


Atlantic  Ocean.  On  December  3,  1968. 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  active  service, 
the  Requin  was  decommissioned  and 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  FL.  where 
she  served  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing ship  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
list  in  December  1971. 

The  Requin  now  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  continue  serving  the  Nation  in 
new  role  as  part  of  the  Carnegie  Sci- 
ence Center.  I  look  forward  to  her  ar- 
rival along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  permitting  the 
Requin  to  soon  become  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Science  Center. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2151 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  WAIVER  OF  WAITI.N(;  PERIOD 

Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  7308(c)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  section  7308(a)  of 
such  title  of  the  obsolete  submarine  U.S.S. 
Requin  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  for  use  by  the  Carne- 
gie Institute  in  connection  with  the  Carne- 
gie Institute  Science  Center  in  Pittsburgh.* 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     Kerry,     and     Mr. 
Bryan): 
S.  2152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  interna- 
tional negotiations  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  regulation  of  certain  precur- 
sor and  essential  chemicals  critical  to 
the  manufacture  and  trafficking  of  il- 
licit narcotics;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

international  chemical  control  ACT 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  1988  Chemical  Diversion  and  Con- 
trol Act  gives  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  the  ability  to  monitor,  track 
and  suspend  suspect  shipments  of 
legal  chemicals  based  on  evidence  they 
may  be  diverted  to  manufacture  illegal 
narcotics. 

Dozens  of  shipments  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  suspended  based  on  in- 
formation the  recipient  or  consignee 
was  fronting  for  the  drug  cartel  or 
might  use  the  chemicals  for  illegal 
purposes. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  the  legis- 
lation has  been  in  effect,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  real  results.  Just  after  pas- 
sage a  number  of  suspect  chemical 
handlers  went  out  of  business,  there 
has  been  a  significant  slow  down  in 
the  growth  of  clandestine  labs  across 
the  United  States  and  the  price  of  ille- 
gal amphetamines  has  gone  up  be- 
cause the  ingredients  are  less  readily 
available. 

The  problem  is  cocaine  continues  to 
flood  in  from  South  America  and  legal 


chemicals  are   the   prime   ingredients 
for  cocaine  processing. 

We  are  not  going  to  cut  the  chemical 
supply  line  feeding  cocaine  processing 
without  cooperation  from  European 
law  enforcement  agencies.  American 
law  enforcement  effort  is  simply  not 
being  matched  by  an  equal  effort  in 
Europe. 

In  fact,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
as  American  chemical  sales  are  re- 
stricted. European  chemical  transac- 
tions with  Latin  companies  are  on  the 
rise.  Just  one  example  is  the  jump  in 
European  exports  of  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  [MEK]  a  key  element  in  co- 
caine production.  In  1982  Europe  ex- 
ported 70  metric  tons  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica—by 1987  exports  had  soared  to 
over  5.000  tons. 

European  secrecy  laws  and  pressure 
from  European  chemical  companies 
have  compromised  efforts  to  track  and 
control  chemical  transactions.  Curbing 
the  cartel's  access  to  chemicals  key  to 
cocaine  processing  could  slow  produc- 
tion, drive  up  the  street  price  amd  cut 
dowTi  on  consumption  anii  addiction. 

We  will  not  curb  the  cartel's  access 
without  international  cooperation. 
The  bill  Senator  Bryan  and  Senator 
Kerry  are  joining  me  in  introducing 
will  generate  that  cooperation. 

The  International  Chemical  Control 
Act  of  1990  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  carry  out  international  negotia- 
tions to  reach  agreements  on  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  chemicals  crucial  to 
illegal  drug  production.  Bilateral  talks 
should  produce  a  conmion  list  of 
chemicals  which  must  be  tracked,  re- 
ported and.  the  records  provided  to 
U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies. 

European  companies  can  choose  to 
disregard  our  concerns  about  diversion 
but  at  the  peril  of  access  to  the  United 
States  market  for  any  or  all  of  their 
products.  I  realize  the  penalty  is 
tough,  but  our  drug  crisis  is  tougher. 

The  cartel  must  be  denied  access  to 
the  chemicals  key  to  cocaine  produc- 
tion. We  have  cracked  down  on  Ameri- 
can companies,  but  to  shut  down  the 
deadly  chemical — cocaine  supply  line, 
we  must  have  international  coopera- 
tion. My  bill  is  the  first  step  in  build- 
ing that  cooperation. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
several  years  ago  an  alarming  trend 
developed:  legally  produced  chemicals 
were  being  diverted  to  manufacture  of 
illegal  narcotics.  Congress  moved 
quickly  and  passed  the  Chemcial  Di- 
version and  Trafficking  Act  of  1988 
[CDTA].  The  law  now  requires  de- 
tailed record  keeping  and  notification 
by  American  companies  engaging  in 
transactions  of  chemicals  which  can  be 
used  in  illegal  narcotics  production. 
U.S.  companies  must  also  give  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
[DEIA]  15  days  notice  prior  to  import- 
ing or  exporting  certain  chemicals  to 
new  customers.  With  this  window  of 
opportunity      DEA     has     suspended 


dozens  of  shipments  of  chemicals  after 
establishing  a  recipient  company 
simply  did  not  exist  or  was  fronting 
for  the  cocaine  cartel. 

In  most  cases,  American  companies 
have  exercised  corporate  responsibility 
and  worked  with  the  law  enforcement 
commimity  to  control  the  problem  of 
illegal  diversion  of  chemicals.  On  the 
domestic  front  there  are  encouraging 
results.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  early 
February.  DEA's  Deputy  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Diversion  Control 
noted  that  with  passage  of  the  CDTA. 
a  number  of  suspect  chemical  handlers 
went  out  of  business,  there  has  been  a 
significant  slow  down  in  the  growth  of 
clandestine  labs,  and  the  price  of 
methamphetamines  has  gone  up  be- 
cause ingredients  are  less  readily  avail- 
able. 

As  encouraging  as  these  trends  are. 
cocaine  continues  to  flood  into  the 
United  States  from  South  America— 
and  legal  chemicals  are  the  prime  in- 
gredients in  cocaine  production.  Al- 
though DEA  and  Customs  have 
tracked  and  stopped  United  States 
chemical  sales  to  some  Latin  American 
companies,  the  Andean  nations  are 
still  importing  chemicals  well  beyond 
their  industrial  requirements. 

So.  where  are  the  chemicals  coming 
from?  As  we  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
American  companies  and  more  closely 
restrict  sales,  large  European  compa- 
nies are  expanding  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can operations— without  reporting  the 
amoimt  or  type  of  chemical  sold  or 
identifying  the  buyer. 

Of  the  little  we  do  know  of  Europe- 
an sales,  the  statistics  are  a  telling  and 
frightening  story.  Methyl  ethyl  ketone 
known  as  MEK  is  critical  to  processing 
cocaine.  European  MEK  exports  to 
Latin  America  jiunped  from  70  metric 
tons  in  1982  to  more  than  5,000  metric 
tons  by  1987. 

Substantiating  this  case,  DEIA 
Deputy  Administrator  Haislip  testi- 
fied: 

We  have  received  information  from  a 
number  of  reliable  sources  indicating  co- 
caine trafficking  organizations  are  turning 
to  chemical  companies  in  Europe  where 
there  are  few.  if  any  controls  on  chemicals. 
This  is  particularly  disturbing  since  Eu- 
rope's role  as  a  source  of  supply  for  cocaine 
essential  chemicals  was  increasing  dramati- 
cally before  the  implementation  of  the 
Chemical  Diversion  and  Trafficking  Act 
•  •  •  Ttemendous  quantities  of  chemicals 
are  •  •  •  shipped  through  Rotterdam  where 
there  are  no  controls  or  monitoring  mecha- 
nisms in  place.  Because  of  Dutch  secrecy 
laws.  Dutch  authorities  are  forbidden  to  dis- 
close the  origin  and  destination  of  ship- 
ments that  transit  the  Netherlands.  Never- 
theless, we  do  know  that,  in  1987  alone, 
some  44.000  metric  tons  of  M.E.K.  were 
shipped  though  Rotterdam  to  destinations 
in  Latin  America. 

The  European  role  also  was  de- 
scribed by  a  cartel  money  laimderer  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
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Committee.  He  stated  that  precursor 
chemicals  necessary  for  cocaine  proc- 
essing came  primarily  from  a  small 
number  of  German  suppliers.  The  wit- 
ness urged  the  United  States  to  put 
pressure  on  these  European  companies 
in  order  to  slow  down  the  cocaine  pro- 
duction line. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  illegal  diversion 
of  chemicals  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Cutting  off  the  source  of  chemicals 
used  to  make  cocaine  may  yield  the 
same  results  we've  seen  with  illegal 
amphetamines:  the  price  will  go  up, 
the  supply  will  drop  and  the  number 
of  users  dwindle. 

How  can  we  accomplish  this  goal? 
Well,  the  first  step  was  taken  with  ne- 
gotiation of  the  U.N.  Convention 
Against  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotic 
Drugs  and  Psychotropic  Substances 
which  curtails  the  .diversion  of  12 
chemicals.  Unfortunately,  only  two  of 
these  chemicals  are  used  to  make  co- 
caine and.  so  far,  only  four  countries 
have  ratified  the  convention. 

The  most  effective  way  to  stop  diver 
sion  is  through  tough,  comprehensive 
national  chemical  control  legislation. 
As  described  by  the  U.S.  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association. 

The  CDTA  represents  an  excellent  model 
for  multilateral  control  efforts  aimed  at  pre- 
venting diversions  regardless  of  the  source 
*  *  *  Imposing  additional  controls  on  US 
chemicals  will  not  improve  the  diversion 
problem  unless  the  CDTA  '  •  *  is  adopted 
by  other  countries  producing  or  exporting 
precursor  and  essential  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  uses  the 
CDTA  as  the  foundation  for  a  series  of 
bilateral  negotiations  with  govern- 
ments having  jurisdiction  over  compa- 
nies manufacturing  chemicals  key  to 
illegal  narcotics  production.  The  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  monitoring,  tracking,  and 
controlling  a  specified  list  of  chemicals 
needed  to  produce  illegal  drugs.  My 
bill  is  based  on  extensive  discussions 
with  DEA  diversion  control  specialists 
who  believe  if  we  internationalize  our 
program  we  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  cocaine  production. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. Agreements  must  be  reached  on 
recordkeeping  of  transactions  in  cer- 
tain critical  chemicals  and  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  share  that  in- 
formation with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Any  nation  has  the  option  not  to 
oblige  our  concerns  about  illegal  diver- 
sion but  they  do  so  at  the  peril  of  sales 
of  their  chemical  industry's  products 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  only 
holding  European  companies  to  the 
same  standard  of  accounting  that  we 
already  apply  to  American  companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  and  its  penal- 
ties are  tough  because  the  problem  is 
serious.  The  conunercial  and  trade  in- 
terests of  foreign  chemical  companies 


have  compromised  government  will- 
ingness to  impose  tough  chemical  con- 
trol legislation.  I'm  banking  on  the 
fact  that  current  access  to  the  United 
States  market  is  more  important  to 
these  companies  than  potential  future, 
possibly  illegal  sales  to  Latin  America. 
I'm  counting  on  the  fact  that  that  con- 
tinued access  to  the  U.S.  market  will 
be  the  necessary  incentive  for  conclud- 
ing control  agreements. 

It  is  clear  that  the  widespread  prob- 
lem of  cocaine  and  crack  abuse  in  the 
United  States  and  the  imminent 
threat  to  Europe  has  not  motivated 
meaningful  control  over  illegal  chemi- 
cal diversion— we  must  do  what  we  can 
with  the  leverage  available  to  curb  the 
cartels  access  to  the  chemicals  they 
need  to  produce  the  cocaine  killing  our 
kids. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2152 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK(T1I)N  I    SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  Internation- 
al Chemical  Control  Act  of  1990  '. 

lai  Negotiations.— '  1 )  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  and  judicial 
agencies  and  any  other  officials  of  any  for- 
eign country  with  jurisdiction  over  compa- 
nies who  manufacture,  market,  sell  or  pur- 
chaise  certain  precursor  and/or  essential 
chemicals  used  in  the  production  of  illicit 
narcotics.  The  priority  of  negotiations 
should  be  determined  ba.sed  on  an  assess- 
ment by  the  Attorney  General  which  coun- 
tries have  jurisdiction  over  companies  that 
may  be  knowingly  or  unknowingly  supply- 
ing chemicals  for  the  illicit  manufacture  of 
controlled  .substances. 

•  2)  The  purposes  of  the  negotiations  shall 
be  to  (ai  establish  a  list  of  precursor  and  es- 
sential chemicals  contributing  to  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  controlled  substances,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Section  102  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  i21  use  8021:  <b)  reach  one  or 
more  international  agreements  on  a  method 
for  maintaining  records  of  transactions  of 
these  listed  chemicals;  in  establish  a  proce- 
dure by  which  such  records  may  be  made 
available  to  United  States  law  enforcement 
authorities  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  investigation  relative  to  precur- 
sor chemicals,  essential  chemicals  and/or 
controlled  substances  contributing  to  the 
manufacture  of  illicit  narcotics;  (d)  encour- 
age chemical  source  countries  to  enact  na- 
tional chemical  control  legislation  which 
would  (i)  impose  specific  record  keeping  and 
reporting  requirements  for  domestic  trans- 
actions involving  listed  chemicals;  (ii)  estab- 
lish a  system  of  permits  or  declarations  for 
imports  and  exports  of  listed  chemicals;  and 
<iiii  authorize  government  officials  to  seize 
or  suspend  shipments  of  listed  chemicals 
based  on  evidence  that  they  may  be  des- 
tined for  the  illicit  manufacture  of  con- 
trolled substances 

ibi  Reports.  — Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  submit  an  interim 


report  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  progress  in  the  negotiations.  Not  later 
than  eighteen  months  from  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  aforementioned  Senate 
Committees  on  the  result  of  negotiations 
identifying  countries  with  which  agree- 
ments have  not  been  reached  and  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  companies  believed  to 
be  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  marketing, 
sale  or  purchase  of  precursor  and/or  essen- 
tial chemicals  used  in  illicit  manufacture  of 
controlled  substances. 

(c)  Penalties.— After  consulting  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  the  President 
shall  impose  penalties  or  sanctions  includ- 
ing temporarily  or  permanently  prohibiting 
any  company  or  entity  (i)  refusing  to  main- 
tain records  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
and  regulating  transactions  of  listed  precur- 
.sor  chemicals,  or  (ii)  refusing  to  make  such 
records  available  to  U.S.  law  enforcement 
authorities  for  investigative  purposes  from 
engaging  In  any  or  all  transactions  within 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Definitions.— A  record  under  Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  retrievable  and  include  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  the  identity  of  each 
party  to  the  transaction,  including  the  ulti- 
mate consignee,  an  accounting  of  the  quan- 
tity and  form  of  listed  chemical(s)  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  transfer. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  the  bill  that  he  has  just 
described,  and  thank  him  for  the  work 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  together 
on  that  bill.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
step  forward  with  respect  to  the  entire 
effort  of  tracking  chemicals. 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for   himself, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  disabilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

disabilities  prevention  act  of  1990 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
DuRENBERGER.  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Hatch  to  introduce  the  Dis- 
abilities Prevention  Act  of  1990,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  program  of  disability 
prevention  based  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control. 

This  Nation  has  a  proud  history  of 
providing  programs  and  services  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  43  million  Americans 
have  some  type  of  disability.  Yet. 
there  still  is  very  little  knowledge 
available  regarding  the  true  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  disabling  conditions. 
In  addition,  many  persons  with  disabil- 
ities are  at  great  risk  for  developing 
additional,  or  secondary,  disabilities. 
These  secondary  disabilities  may  fur- 
ther reduce  an  individual's  capacity  to 
work  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
person  with  a  disability  to  live  inde- 
pendently in  the  conmiunity. 


In  its  1986  report.  "Toward  Inde- 
pendence." one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Council  on 
Disability  was  for  the  development  of 
a  national  strategy  for  the  prevention 
of  primary  and  secondary  disabilities, 
with  the  goal  that  each  of  the  50 
States  would  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  Continuing  Appropriations 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  provided 
funds  to  get  this  program  off  the 
ground,  and  funds  have  continued  to 
be  appropriated  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Based  at  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta,  the  National 
Disability  Prevention  Program  was  de- 
veloped with  input  from  the  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Promo- 
tion in  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
National  Council  on  Disability,  repre- 
sentatives of  States,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, academia.  private  and  public 
health,  and  persons  with  disabilities, 
and  family  members  of  persons  with 
disabilities. 

The  goal  of  the  Disability  Preven- 
tion Program  is  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence or  severity  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary disabilities  and  to  promote  in- 
dependence, productivity,  and  integra- 
tion into  the  community  for  persons 
with  disabilities.  The  program  pro- 
vides a  national  focus  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disabilities,  builds  capacity  at 
the  State  and  community  levels,  and 
increases  the  knowledge  base  for  effec- 
tive interventions. 

To  date.  State-based  projects  have 
been  developed  in  nine  States,  with 
several  community-based  projects  sup- 
ported in  each  State.  This  new  nation- 
al program  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
abilities has  generated  considerable  in- 
terest throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  reports 
that  at  least  40  States  have  expressed 
interest  in  participating  in  developing 
a  statewide  effort  to  coordinate  dis- 
ability prevention  activities  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties which  wish  to  iristitute  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  disabilities. 

Providing  specific  authorization  for 
this  important  prevention  program 
will  ensure  its  viability.  Approximately 
$62  billion  in  Federal  funds  are  spent 
each  year  for  services  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  yet.  although  many  dis- 
abilities are  preventable,  very  little  is 
spent  on  prevention.  Suppose  children 
play  near  a  dangerous  cliff  and  are  in 
great  risk  of  falling  over,  becoming  se- 
riously injured.  We  can  either  erect  a 
fence  at  the  top,  or  we  can  pu,.  an  am- 
bulance at  the  bottom.  In  large  meas- 
ure, as  a  society,  we  have  opted  for 
ambulances,  not  fences.  Primary  and 
secondary  disabilities  exert  a  profound 
effect  on  the  lives  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, their  families,  and  our  socie- 
ty. With  the  Disabilities  Prevention 
Act  of  1990  we  will  begin  to  redirect 
attention  and  resources  to  the  impor- 
tant job  of  prevention.* 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  in  in- 
troducing the  Disabilities  Prevention 
Act  of  1990. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  suc- 
cessful Federal  programs  including 
Head  Start,  WIC,  and  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. Year  after  year  these  programs 
receive  high  acclaim  and  support 
within  Congress  for  saving  future  dol- 
lars and  providing  a  higher  quality  of 
life  for  recipients.  However,  in  the 
area  of  disability  our  focus  has  been 
primarily  in  the  area  of  services  rather 
than  prevention— spending  approxi- 
mately $62  billion  in  Federal  funds  for 
services  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  measure  in 
monetary  terms  the  value  of  preven- 
tion programs  in  a  way  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  can  calculate 
costs  and  savings.  Federal  support  for 
prevention  is  often  overlooked.  In  real 
terms,  however,  these  programs  save 
not  only  money,  but  more  important- 
ly, the  anguish  and  hardship  caused 
when  a  person  finds  themselves  dis- 
abled. 

The  knowledge  and  technology  to 
prevent  many  instances  and  factors 
that  lead  to  disabling  conditions  is 
available  today  and  research  indicates 
that  preventive  measures  would 
reduce  the  number  of  new  additions  to 
the  disability  population.  Yet  we  have 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources needed  to  turn  this  knowledge 
into  action. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
a  first  step  at  instituting  a  program  to 
prevent  disabilities  and  to  prevent 
complications  in  persons  with  existing 
disabilities.  The  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  [CDC]  currently  has  the  au- 
thority to  administer  a  variety  of  dis- 
ability programs,  and  has  used  this  au- 
thority to  establish  a  program  that 
funds  nine  State  community  preven- 
tion projects.  These  programs  estab- 
lish cooperative  agreements  to  support 
State-based  prevention  and  evaluation 
activities.  A  state-based  office  provides 
guidance  and  technical  assistance  for 
disability  prevention  within  the  State. 
According  to  the  CDC.  at  least  40 
States  have  expressed  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  this  program.  Examples 
of  existing  programs  including  "Harms 
Away"  education  program  for  adoles- 
cents to  prevent  head  and  spinal  cord 
injuries  in  several  school  systems  in 
Arkansas,  a  child  vehicle  safety  re- 
straint use  program  in  Louisiana,  and 
a  pilot  study  to  determine  the  preva- 
lence of  cocaine  use  among  pregnant 
women  in  North  Carolina. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  separate 
line  item  for  this  program  and  would 
begin  the  process  toward  the  goal  of 
having  a  Disability  Prevention  Pro- 
gram in  every  State.  Another  impor- 
tant part  of  this  legislation  is  the 
focus  on  the  prevention  of  secondary 


disabilities.  Little  is  done  today  to  pre- 
vent secondary  disabilities.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  a  person  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  is  more  likely  to  devel- 
op heart  or  lung  deficiencies.  En- 
hanced research  in  this  area  could  pre- 
vent secondary  disabilities  that  often 
are  the  difference  between  independ- 
ence and  dependency. 

This  bill  comes  out  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  in  its  report  "On  the 
Threshold  of  Independence."  As  part 
of  its  recommendations  to  bring 
people  with  disabilities  into  the  main- 
stream, the  National  Council  called  for 
Congress  to  provide  a  national  focus 
for  the  prevention  of  disabilities  by 
providing  funding  for  special  programs 
related  to  disability  prevention.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
answer  their  call. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  save  the 
many  innocent  victims  of  needless  dis- 
abilities—the crack  babies,  the  person 
left  paralyzed  by  a  car  crash  who  was 
not  wearing  a  seat  belt— or  make  life 
easier  for  a  person  with  disability  by 
preventing  secondary  disabilities.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  get  back— many 
times  over— the  $10  million  we  will 
spend  on  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  But  more  importantly  we  will 
make  life  a  little  better  for  those  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  saved  the 
anguish  and  hardship  of  living  with  a 
disability. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
program  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,     Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    Adams,    and    Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  relating  to  criminal 
penalties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

OSHA  CRIMINAL  PENALTY  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  OSHA  Criminal 
Penalty  Reform  Act.  Representative 
Tom  Lantos  has  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  the  House.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senators  Mikulski,  Simon,  and 
Adams  are  original  cosponsors  of  this 
bill. 

Current  criminal  penalties  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
[OSH]  Act  are  a  cruel  joke.  Employ- 
ers, who  have  willfully  violated  federal 
job  safety  laws,  literally  are  allowed  to 
get  away  with  murder. 

The  facts  paint  a  frightening  pic- 
ture. A  recent  study  by  the  National 
Safe  Workplace  Institute  estimates 
that  an  American  worker  is  five  times 
more  likely  to  die  in  an  on-the-job  ac- 
cident   than    a   Swedish    worker   and 
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three  times  more  likely  to  die  than  a 
Japanese  worker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  'Jail  Terms  for 
Negligent  Bosses,"  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  OSH  Act,  some  200.000  workers 
have  died  in  workplace  accidents. 
During  that  same  period,  we  have 
been  able  to  uncover  only  one  employ- 
er who  was  sent  to  prison  for  willful 
violation  of  the  law— a  South  Dakota 
contractor  served  45  days  in  jail  m  the 
fall  of  1989  for  safety  violations  that 
led  to  the  1988  trench  cave-in  that 
killed  two  workers.  The  Department  of 
Labor's  own  Inspector  General  has  de 
cried  the  "appalling  lack  of  criminal 
enforcement"  by  OSHA. 

This  record  is  even  more  astonishing 
when  one  compares  it  to  state  prosecu- 
tions for  job  safety  violations  or  to 
criminal  enforcement  of  Federal  envi- 
ronmental laws.  During  the  first  18 
years  of  OSH  Act  enforcement  (1971- 
88),  OSHA  had  referred  a  mere  42 
cases  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
possible  criminal  action.  Of  those  42 
cases,  only  14  were  prosecuted,  result- 
ing in  10  convictions.  Prior  to  1989,  not 
one  employer  had  spent  a  single  day  in 
jail  for  violating  the  OSH  Act. 

In  contrast,  in  the  1980's,  California, 
alone,  successfully  prosecuted  over  100 
cases  involving  workplace  deaths,  inju 
ries  and  illnesses.  At  the  Federal  level. 
in  the  last  3  years,  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  joined  forces  to  pros- 
ecute over  400  cases  involving  environ- 
mental crimes,  with  cumulative  jail 
sentences  totaling  nearly  300  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  incredibly  weak  OSHA  criminal 
enforcement  record.  A  1988  House 
report  concluded  that  there  has  been 
an  "institutional  reluctance"  by  Feder- 
al agencies  to  pursue  criminal  safety 
charges  against  employers.  I  would 
expect  that  reluctance  to  ease  now 
that  Secretary  Dole  has  made  health 
and  safety  one  of  her  top  priorities. 
The  prosecution  of  the  South  Dakota 
executive  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
OSHA  may  be  taking  a  more  aggres- 
sive role  in  criminal  enforcement.  But 
institutional  will  and  enforcement  re- 
sources are  only  half  the  problem. 

The  OSH  Act,  itself,  is  flawed  be- 
cause the  criminal  penalty  provisions 
are  so  weak.  If  an  employer  willfully 
violates  a  Federal  job  safety  law  and 
that  violation  results  in  the  death  of  a 
worker,  the  maximum  penalty  is  no 
more  than  6  months  in  prison— a 
simple  misdemeanor.  Let  me  repeat 
that— the  current  maximum  penalty 
for  a  willful  violation  that  kills  a 
worker  is  6  months  in  prison.  More- 
over, there  is  no  penalty  whatsoever 
for  a  willful  violation  that  seriously  in- 
jures, maims,  or  cripples  a  worker  or 


for  a  willful  violation  that  recklessly 
endangers  a  workers  life  or  health. 

The  OSHA  Criminal  Penalty 
Reform  Act  puts  real  teeth  in  OSHAs 
criminal  enforcement  scheme.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  1988  House  report  on 
the  lack  of  OSHA  criminal  enforce- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  indicat- 
ed that  it  welcomes  increased  criminal 
penalties.  The  Department  added  that 
it  "would  be  happy  to  see  an  increase 
m  the  period  of  imprisonment  author- 
ized for  a  criminal  violation  of  OSHA 
safety  standards."  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Justice  Department 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

This  bill  increases  the  penalty  for  a 
willful  violation  resulting  in  death 
from  6  months  to  10  years.  It  also  cre- 
ates two  new  crimes;  A  willful  viola- 
lion  that  results  in  serious  bodily 
injury  to  a  worker  and  a  willful  viola- 
tion that  recklessly  endangers  the  life 
or  health  of  a  worker. 

The  bill  al.so  makes  clear  that  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  occupational 
crimes  may  no  longer  hide  behind  cor- 
porate veils.  An  individual  convicted 
for  an  occupational  crime  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rely  on  corporate  assets  to 
pay  any  fines  imposed  for  the  viola- 
tion. Finally,  the  bill  expressly  pre- 
serves the  right  of  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  violators  under 
State  or  local  law. 

The  OSHA  Criminal  Penalty 
Reform  Act  will  help  bring  criminals 
to  justice.  The  increased  penalties  will 
provide  the  necessary  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  prosecution  of  violators. 
The  bill  sends  an  emphatic  message  to 
corporate  criminals;  If  you  willfully 
kill  or  maim  a  worker  you  will  pay 
stiff  fines  and  do  hard  time  in  Federal 
prison.  This  message  should  provide  a 
strong  deterrent  to  potential  violators. 
The  bill  is  a  small  step  that  can  have  a 
large  impact  on  protecting  America's 
working  men  and  women. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  a  letter 
from  the  National  Safe  Workplace  In- 
stitute analyzing  the  need  for  in- 
creased OSHA  criminal  penalties  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2154 
Be  it  euactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
SK(TI(IN  I    SHDKT  TITI.K:  KKKKKHNtK 

<ai  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  OSHA  Criminal  Penalty  Reform 
Act". 

(b)  Reference  —Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  ei  seq.). 


SK<     1'   (  RIMINAI.  PKNAI.TIKS 

Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  666)  is  amended - 
<  1 )  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fine 
in  accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  six  months"  and  in- 
serting in  heu  thereof  "lO  years". 

(C)  by  striking  out  •fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fine 
in  accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "20  years". 

(2)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance  with 
.section  3571  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years.". 

(3)  in  subsection  (g).  by  striking  out  "fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance 
with  section  3571  of  title  18.  United  Slates 
Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year.". 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  'g)  the 
following  land  by  redesignating  subsections 
(h)  through  il)  as  subsections  (j)  through 
'ni.  respectively): 

•  hi  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6.  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  that  viola- 
tion causes  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee but  does  not  cause  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  7  years,  or  by  both, 
except  that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine 
In  accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  14  years,  or  by  both. 

(1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6.  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  that  viola- 
tion recklessly  endangers  human  life  but 
does  not  cause  serious  bodily  injury  or 
death  to  any  employee,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  a  fine  in  accordance 
with  section  3571  of  title  18.  United  Slates 
Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  by  both,  except  that  if  the  con- 
viction is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a 
first  conviction  of  such  person,  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section 
3571  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  by  but'.!  "  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(o)(l)  Any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 

an  employer  who  willfully  authorizes, 
orders,  acquiesces,  or  carries  out  a  violation, 
failure,  or  refusal  to  comply  with  safely  or 
health  standards  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  criminal  fines  and  im- 
prisonment that  may  be  imposed  on  a 
person  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  penally  or  fine  is  imposed  on  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  of  an  employer 
under  paragraph  <1).  .such  penally  or  fine 
shall  not  be  paid  (directly  or  indirectly)  out 
of  the  assets  of  the  employer  on  behalf  of 
that  individual  ". 


SE(  .  3.  DEFINITION 

Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  652)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(15)  The  term  serious  bodily  injury' 
means  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  death,  unconsciousness,  ex- 
treme physical  pain,  protracted  and  obvious 
physical  disfigurement,  or  protracted  loss  or 
impairment  of  the  function  of  a  bodily 
member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty .". 

SEC.   4.  Jl  RISOKTION    FOR    PROSEt  1  TION   I  NDER 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  CRIMINAI.  LAWS. 

Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  666).  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
al  the  end  the  following: 

"(p)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
Slate  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
locality.". 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  20.  19891 

Jail  Terms  for  Negligent  Bosses 

(By  Joseph  A.  Kinney 

Chicago.— When  the  history  of  the  1980's 
is  written.  Howard  Elliott  may  get  an  aster- 
isk—but not  for  reasons  he  would  like.  He  is 
the  first  f>erson  the  Government  jailed  for 
violating  job  safety  laws. 

Mr.  Elliott,  president  of  a  South  Dakota 
plumbing  and  heating  company,  was  sen- 
tenced to  jail  on  Sept.  14  for  violations  that 
led  to  a  1988  trench  cave-in  that  killed  two 
men. 

Mr.  Elliott's  imprisonment  "will  send  a 
clear  message  throughout  industry,"  de- 
clared Secretary  of  Labor  Elizabeth  Dole. 
"The  Labor  Department  will  not  allow 
safely  regulations  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. " 

The  action  comes  18  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  a  law  that  made  Mr.  Elliott's  in- 
carceration possible.  Since  the  laws  enact- 
ment, 200,000  workers  have  died  from  on- 
the-job  accidents. 

It"s  possible,  even  likely,  that  Mr.  Elliott's 
imprisonment  will  be  the  first  of  many. 
Safely  advocates  and  their  allies  in  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
Federal  prosecutions  from  environmental 
crimes. 

In  1987,  the  Justice  Department  sent  Wil- 
lard  Kaiser,  a  margarine-plant  manager  in 
Washington  State,  to  jail  for  violating  clean 
water  laws.  Found  guilty  of  discharging 
yeast  into  a  waterway,  he  was  sentenced  to 
a  year  and  a  day  in  jail.  Since  then,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  Justice 
Departments  have  worked  together  to  pros- 
ecute 425  cases  that  resulted  in  collective 
sentences  of  271  years  in  jail. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  Labor 
Department's  sole  incarceration,  is  spending 
45  days  in  jail. 

The  E.P.A."s  impressive  criminal  prosecu- 
tion record  is  based  on  stiff  laws  and  sub- 
stantial resources.  The  E.P.A.  and  Justice 
Department  have  78  investigators  and  law- 
yers working  to  prosecute  polluters. 

For  the  fiscal  year  that  began  Oct.  1,  the 
E.P.A.  will  have  21  times  the  resources  to 
prosecute  lawbreakers  than  does  the  Labor 
Department's  job  safety  agency,  the  Occu- 
pational Safely  and  Health  Administration. 

The  E.P.A.'s  efforts  are  fostered  by  lough 
laws.  A  first-time  violator  can  go  to  jail  for 
up  to  15  years  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act— but  only  six  months 
under  job  safely  laws.  The  E.P.A.  can 
impose  fines  of  $250,000  per  violation;  the 
maximum  that  the  Labor  Department  can 
impose  is  $10,000. 


Under  pollution  laws,  the  Government 
can  prosecute  without  regard  to  a  defend- 
ant's intent  or  without  knowing  if  a  single 
person  was  harmed.  Bui  under  job  safety 
laws,  the  Government  can  bring  criminal 
charges  only  in  fatalities  and  only  when 
there  is  evidence  of  willfulness. 

The  Executive  branch  cannot  be  blamed 
for  these  disparities.  OSHA  faces  significant 
legal  and  budget  limitations:  II  must  use 
laws  written  by  Congress  and  spend  funds 
appropriated  by  it.  Congress  has  been  a 
partner  in  this  neglect.  The  Senate,  which 
has  more  than  100  staff  members  worrying 
about  the  environment,  lacks  a  single  pro- 
fessional working  on  job  safety. 

A  recent  study  by  my  organization  shows 
that  the  U.S.  trails  many  industrialized  na- 
tions in  protecting  workers.  We  estimate 
that  a  U.S.  worker  is  five  times  more  likely 
to  die  from  an  on-the-job  accident  than  a 
worker  in  Sweden  and  three  times  more 
likely  than  a  worker  in  Japan. 

In  coming  months.  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  shore  up  job  safety  laws. 
Congress  need  not  think  it  is  being  bold  by 
placing  job  safety  violations  on  a  par  with 
environmental  crimes:  It  can  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  injury  prevention  and  jus- 
tice by  adopting  penalties  already  in  law  for 
environmental  crimes. 

Until  Congress  acts.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  South 
Dakota  contractor,  will  be  a  mere  asterisk  in 
history.  And  as  long  as  Congress  fails  to  act. 
needless  and  excessive  carnage  will  contin- 
ue. The  time  for  placing  job  safety  crimes 
on  a  level  with  water  pollution  is  at  hand. 

Office  of  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  Decembers.  1988. 
Hon,  Tom  LiANTOS, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  October  14,  1988, 
received  in  the  Criminal  Division  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1988,  formally  transmitting  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  copy  of  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
based  on  a  study  by  the  Employment  and 
Housing  Subcommittee.  This  report  is  enti- 
tled "Getting  Away  with  Murder  in  the 
Workplace:  OSHAs  Nonuse  of  Criminal 
Penalties  for  Safety  Violations.  "  You  have 
requested  the  response  and  comments  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  issues 
raised  in  this  report. 

The  report  you  have  sent  us  concludes 
that  inadequate  use  has  been  made  of  crimi- 
nal penalty  provisions  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  report  notes 
that  since  the  establishment  of  OSHA  in 
1970.  42  cases  have  been  referred  for  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  of  which  approximately 
one-third  were  ultimately  prosecuted.  The 
committee  notes  that  some  states  have  pros- 
ecuted many  more  workplace  safety  cases. 
The  report  expresses  the  committees  con- 
clusions that  the  present  criminal  penalty 
provisions  of  the  statute  provide  an  inad- 
equate deterrent  to  violations.  The  commit- 
tee has  expressed  concern  about  the  length 
of  time  some  OSHA  cases  are  pending  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  before  a  prosecuto- 
rial decision  is  made  and  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  prosecution  is  ultimately  de- 
clined. The  committee  also  expresses  con- 
cern about  factual  and  legal  problems  which 
are  interfering  with  cooperation  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  enforcement  of  workplace  safety  laws. 
In  particular,  the  committee  has  found  that 
in  some  cases  in  which  state  and  local  law 


enforcement  officials  have  used  the  histori- 
cal police  powers  of  the  State  to  prosecute 
employers  for  acts  which  are  crimes  under 
State  laws,  the  convictions  have  been  over- 
turned on  the  ground  the  Federal  workplace 
safety  laws  preempt  a  State  from  pursuing 
criminal  actions. 

The  committee  has  concluded  its  report 
with  recommendations.  On  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  Congress  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  criminal  violations  of  the  Act  and 
expand  the  application  of  criminal  sanctions 
to  include  violations  which  result  in  serious 
injuries.  The  committee  has  also  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  special  crimi- 
nal investigative  units  in  the  OSHA  regional 
offices.  On  the  issue  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  enforcement,  the 
committee  has  recommended  cooperation 
and  coordination  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  prosecuting  drug  cases.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  recommended  that  OSHA 
lake  an  official  position  that  the  Federal 
OSH  Act  does  not  preempt  the  use  of  the 
historic  police  powers  by  the  States  to  pros- 
ecute employers  for  acts  against  their  em- 
ployees that  constitute  crimes  under  State 
law. 

The  Department  shares  the  committee's 
concern  about  the  adequacy  of  the  penalties 
provided  by  statute  for  criminal  violations 
of  OSHA  safety  standards.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  in  1984,  the  maximum  penalty  for  a  de- 
fendants  first  OSHA  conviction,  no  matter 
how  egregious  the  conduct,  was  a  $10,000 
fine  and  six  months  imprisonment.  See  29 
U.S.C.  |666(ei.  For  offenses  committed 
after  December  31.  1984.  however,  the  maxi- 
mum fine  for  a  misdemeanor  resulting  in 
loss  of  human  life  has  now  been  raised  to 
$250,000  for  an  individual  defendant,  and 
$500,000  for  an  organization  which  is  a  de- 
fendant. See  18  U.S.C.  §§3623  (now  re- 
pealed) and  3571.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice welcomes  these  increased  penalties  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
period  of  imprisonment  authorized  for  a 
criminal  violation  of  OSHA  safety  stand- 
ards. We  would  also  be  inclined  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  proposals  to  expand 
the  application  of  criminal  sanctions  to  in- 
clude violations  which  lead  to  serious  inju- 
ries, in  addition  to  those  which  lead  to  the 
death  of  an  employee. 

The  Department  also  shares  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  cooperation  with  State  law 
enforcement  efforts  is  desirable.  As  for  the 
legal  issue  of  preemption,  we  express  no 
views  as  to  the  relationship  between  Federal 
and  Slate  laws  regulating  the  workplace  in 
the  context  of  civil  enforcement,  or  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  State  may 
assume  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  of  the  OSH  Act.  As  for  the 
narrower  issue  as  to  whether  the  criminal 
penalty  provisions  of  the  OSH  Act  were  in- 
tended to  preempt  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  workplace  and  preclude  the 
Slates  from  enforcing  against  employers  the 
criminal  laws  of  general  application,  such  as 
murder,  manslaughter,  and  assault,  il  is  our 
view  that  no  such  general  preemption  was 
intended  by  Congress.  As  a  general  matter, 
we  see  nothing  in  the  OSH  Act  or  its  legisla- 
tive history  which  indicates  that  Congress 
intended  for  the  relatively  limited  criminal 
penalties  provided  by  the  Act  to  deprive  em- 
ployees of  the  protection  provided  by  State 
criminal  laws  of  general  applicability. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
Department    of    Justice    and    the    United 
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States  Attorney's  offices  have  an  institu- 
tional reluctance"  to  pursue  criminal  pros 
ecutions  in  workplace  safety  cases.  In  fact. 
the  Department  of  Justice  considers  each 
OSHA  referral  individually,  on  its  own 
merits,  in  light  of  the  same  prosecutorial 
considerations  applicable  to  other  violations 
of  federal  criminal  law.  Since  federal  judi- 
cial resources  are  not  sufficient  to  permit 
prosecution  of  every  potential  federal  of- 
fense, an  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion 
IS  required  in  each  case. 

Among  the  factors  considered  in  evaluat 
ing  a  case  for  potential  prosecution  are  the 
threshold  issues  of  whether  there  is  proba 
ble  cause  to  believe  the  potential  defend- 
ant's conduct  constitutes  a  federal  offense 
and  whether  the  admissible  evidence  is 
likely  to  l)e  sufficient  to  obtain  and  sustain 
a  conviction.  Other  potentially  pertinent 
factors  include  federal  law  enforcement  pri- 
orities, the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense, the  deterrent  effect  of  proseculion. 
the  pwlential  defendant's  culpability  in  con 
nection  with  the  offense,  the  potential  de- 
fendant's history  of  criminal  activity,  the 
person's  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  others,  and  the 
probable  sentence  or  other  consequences  if 
the  person  is  convicted.  Also  potentially  per 
tinent  are  whether  the  person  is  subject  to 
effective  prosecution  in  another  jurisdiction 
and  whether  there  is  an  adequate  non-crimi- 
nal alternative  to  prosecution.  The  United 
States  Attorneys  must  also  consider  the  im- 
mediate practical  problems  of  allocating 
prosecutorial  resources  within  their  dis- 
ficts.  as  well  as  local  federal  law  enforce- 
ment priorities. 

The  way  in  which  these  factors  interact  in 
consideration  of  an  OSHA  case  may  vary 
considerably  from  ca.se  to  case  As  a  general 
matter,  the  deterrent  value  of  prosecution  is 
often  a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  prosecu- 
tion. Countervailing  factors  often  include 
whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  government's  burden  of  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  particularly  on  the  i.ssue 
of  the  necessary  criminal  intent  Another 
frequent  countervailing  factor  is  whether  a 
sentence  sufficient  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  and  to  the  necessary  investment  of 
prosecutorial  resources  could  be  obtained  in 
the  event  of  a  conviction.  In  this  regard,  we 
think  it  likely  that  the  increased  fines  avail- 
able will  increase  the  prosecutive  appeal  of 
OSHA  cases. 

We  understand  the  committees  concern 
about  the  amount  of  time  during  which 
some  OSHA  cases  are  under  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  US 
Attorneys'  offices  without  a  response.  It 
should  be  noted  that  OSHA  referrals,  like 
the  results  of  other  investigations  of  federal 
offenses,  vary  considerably  in  their  com- 
plexity. In  some  cases,  additional  investiga 
tion  is  required,  sometimes  by  a  grand  jury 
During  this  period,  and  until  a  prosecutorial 
decision  is  made,  a  public  response  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  investigation  would  not 
be  appropriate.  Nevertheless,  while  we  .see 
no  sound  reason  to  afford  OSHA  referrals 
less  thorough  consideration  than  other  al 
leged  violations  of  federal  criminal  law.  we 
agree  with  the  committee  that  more  expedi- 
tious treatment  is  desirable  whenever  possi 
ble. 

We  share  the  committee's  concern  that 
criminal  enforcement  of  OSHA  be  effective, 
and  that  Federal  and  State  law  enforcement 
in  the  area  of  workplace  safety  be  coopera- 
tive and  complementary.  We  appreciate 
your  providing  us  with  a  copy  of  the  com 
mittee's  report  and  look  forward  to  future 


cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  laws. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  M.  Boyd. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  National 
Safe  Workplace  Institute. 
Chicago.  IL.  February  5.  1990. 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  you  will  soon  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  penalties  of  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  The  National  Safe  Workplace 
Institute's  record  on  the  need  for  meaning- 
ful criminal  penalties  coupled  with  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  program  is  well  estab- 
lished. For  example,  we  have  issued  two  re 
port5  that  have  played  a  significant  role  in 
shaping  the  debate  on  this  issue.  Our  1987 
report.  Safety  at  Bay— The  Failure  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  Prosecute  OSHA 
Criminal  Cases.  "  reported  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's neglect  of  this  area  of  the  law. 
Our  1988  report.  Ending  Legalized  Work- 
place Homicide  .  .  .  Barriers  to  Job  Safety 
Prosecution  in  the  U.S.,  "  elaborated  on  ob- 
stacles that  discourage  pro.secutors  from 
bringing  criminal  cases.  These  reports  clear- 
ly raised  the  important  issue  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  legislation  you  are  about  to 
propose. 

Below  are  some  thoughts  that  are  intend- 
ed to  help  guide  debate  on  this  important 
legislation. 

(1)  Excessive  death,  injury  and  illness  in 
U.S.  workplaces. -Last  year,  the  Institute 
estimated  that  a  U.S.  worker  is  5.8  times 
more  likely  to  be  killed  on  the  job  than  is  a 
Swedish  worker,  and  3.5  times  more  likely 
than  is  a  Japanese.  Unless  we.  as  a  nation, 
are  willing  to  tolerate  workplaces  that  are 
clearly  unsafe  (compared  with  other  na- 
tions, then  we  must  pursue  strategies  that 
will  promote  greater  safety  and  health. 

(2)  Injury  and  illness  prospects  are  grow- 
ing worse,  not  better  for  U.S.  workers. —One 
of  the  most  pervasive  and  insidious  myths 
of  our  time  is  that  US  workplaces  are  grow- 
ing safer  and  healthier.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's claims  of  reductions  in  fatality 
levels— debatable  at  best— are  more  than 
off.set  by  the  transfer  of  workers  from  high 
risk  jobs  (construction,  heavy  manufactur- 
ing, etc.)  to  the  service  economy.  Even  so, 
we  know  that  1989  was  a  terrible  year  for 
workers,  with  more  major  fatal  accidents 
(involving  five  of  more  worker  deaths)  than 
any  year  in  recent  memory. 

With  respect  to  injury,  the  trends  are 
alarming,  even  with  the  transfer  of  high 
risk  workers  to  service  industry  jobs.  For  ex- 
ample, permanent  disabilities  have  climbed 
from  60.000  to  70.000  in  recent  years.  The 
lost  workday  rate,  an  indicator  of  serious 
injury,  was  up  lO'^c  from  1987  to  1988  alone. 

(3)  Civil  penalties  will  not  work  for  many 
employers.  Small  employers  know  three 
things  about  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration's  enforcement  pro- 
gram  These  are; 

The  chance  of  being  inspected  in  any 
given  year  is  small,  about  one  in  24  each 
year; 

The  chance  for  a  high  civil  penalty,  even 
for  very  serious  violations,  is  very  small;  and 

The  chance  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
even  in  the  case  of  willful  fatalities,  almost 
does  not  exist. 

Because  of  these  realities,  many  employ- 
ers are  willing  to  cut  corners  with  employee 


safety  and  health.  For  all  employers,  large 
or  small,  we  must  confront  the  likelihood 
that  an  employer  will  find  it  far  more  desir- 
able to  absorb  a  fine,  a  civil  penalty,  than  to 
endure  the  prospect  of  imprisonment.  As 
one  prosecutor  told  us,  the  idea  of  one  day 
in  jail  for  a  white  collar  person  is  a  much 
more  significant  deterrent  than  capital  pun- 
ishment is  for  a  street  criminal.  When  real- 
istic penalties  are  in  place  in  the  law.  then 
we  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  deter- 
rence. 

(4)  Prosecutors  will  not  pursue  criminal 
cases  when  they  must  use  weak  laws  or  weak 
penalties.  The  issue  of  weak  laws  must  be 
separated  from  the  issue  of  weak  penalties. 
As  we  learned  from  efforts  to  bring  a  pros- 
ecution in  the  1987  L'Amblance  Building 
collapse  that  killed  28  workers  in  Bridge- 
port. CT.  it  is  critical  the  standard  of  will- 
fulness be  changed  so  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tions can  be  brought.  The  idea  of  requiring 
both  a  fatality  and  willful  disregard  for 
safety  is.  as  the  United  States  Attorney  in 
Connecticut  put  it.  outrageous. 

Finally,  prosecutors  do  not  like  to  put  an 
individual  in  jail  for  six  months.  Based  on 
dozens  of  interviews,  we  know  that  prosecu- 
tors are  much  more  likely  to  bring  criminal 
charges  and  to  pursue  criminal  cases  when 
there  is  a  prospect  for  realistic  prison  terms. 
This  notion— prosecutors  giving  priority  at- 
tention to  cases  with  larger  penalties— has 
been  well  established  in  countless  studies  on 
how  prosecutors  use  their  discretion  in  es- 
tablishing their  case  priorities. 

(5)  Need  for  comparability  between  OSH 
Act  criminal  penalties  and  other  criminal 
penalties  in  other  areas  of  law.  Under  feder- 
al law.  the  penalties  for  polluting  water 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  are  much  more  significant  than  OSH 
Act  penalties.  How  do  we  explain  to  the 
spouse  of  a  dead  worker  killed  as  a  result  of 
egregious  safety  violations  that  the  penally 
for  water  pollution  is  30  times  more  signifi- 
cant in  the  eyes  of  the  law?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  we  think,  is  obvious. 

It  is  vital  that  legislation  to  enhance  OSH 
Act  criminal  penalties  be  enacted  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  It  is  vital  from  the  stand- 
point of  reducing  deaths,  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses in  our  workplaces  and.  most  impor- 
tantly, from  the  standpoint  of  giving  the 
American  worker  confidence  that  justice  is 
an  important  consideration  for  the  Congress 
and  the  federal  government.  In  conclusion, 
this  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law  and  fully 
implemented  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  will  encourage  safer  and 
healthier  workplaces  and  will  provide  a 
measure  of  justice  long  overdue  to  U.S. 
workers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  A.  Kinney. 
Executive  Director.^ 


By  Mr.  KERREY: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  restructure 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Oversight  Board  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors into  a  single  governing  entity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hoiising. 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

resolution  trust  corporation 
reorganization  act 
Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  genuine  anger  at 
President  Bush's  unwillingness  to  ad- 
dress what  I  perceive  to  be  a  growing 
American  problem.  I  do  not  rise,  as  I 


have  on  a  number  of  other  occasions, 
to  express  my  concern  that  we  are  not 
addressing  the  needs  of  public  educa- 
tion. We  have  been  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  is  insufficient  money 
to  address  that  problem.  I  am  not 
rising  today  to  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  American  children.  Again, 
we  have  been  told  that  the  deficit 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  appropri- 
ate additional  money  there. 

I  am  not  rising  today  to  say  that  we 
have  an  obligation  as  a  generation  to 
pass  on  this  Nation's  infrastructure  in 
as  good  a  shape  as  our  parents  gave  it 
to  us.  I  am  not  rising  to  address  any  of 
these  problems,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
rising  to  address  problems  identified 
by  the  President  as  his  top  domestic 
issue  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  that  he  is  willing  to  spend,  and 
that  is  the  bailout  legislation  passed 
last  August  for  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loans. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  am  on  the  floor 
today  to  talk  about  the  President's 
performance.  A  year  ago  he  asked  us 
for  $167  billion  to  save  the  Nation's 
thrifts.  He  asked  us  to  hurry,  because 
we  were  losing  $10  billion  a  day.  He  in- 
sisted that  we  pass  the  legislation  in 
45  days. 

I  personally  would  have  been  much 
more  enthusiastic  had  the  President 
asked  us  for  the  authority  to  put  167 
thrift  gamblers  in  jail  for  45  days, 
rather  than  asking  for  the  legislation 
that  quick.  Even  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  happening.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  not  even  touched 
the  $50  million  appropriation  that  was 
intended  to  be  used  to  track  down 
S&L  swindlers.  If  this  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  being  caught  buying 
$400  toilet  seats,  we  would  all  be  look- 
ing for  guilty  parties.  If  this  was  a 
shoplifter  who  had  taken  a  couple 
packs  of  gum  from  a  grocery  store. 
America's  law  enforcement  mechanism 
would  have  responded  more  forcefully. 

However,  in  this  case,  the  President 
just  wanted  to  spend  some  money  and 
hope  that  perhaps  the  problem  would 
go  away.  He  trusted  the  industry-regu- 
lator alliance,  which  devised  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  much-too-clever  plan  which 
buries  most  of  the  critical  decisions 
deep  within  the  bowels  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Quite  simply,  the  President's  solu- 
tion is  not  working.  Decisions  are  not 
being  made.  Taxpayer  accountability 
is  so  cimibersome  that  it  is  fair  to  de- 
scribe it  as  nonexistent.  No  one  execu- 
tive responsible  for  this  banditry  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  the  President's 
plan  is  that  he  swept  it  under  the  bu- 
reaucratic rug  so  that  blame  will  now 
be  directed  at  people  who  run  new  al- 
phabet agencies. 

I  believe  there  is  a  major  weakness 
in  the  plan,  and  out  of  that  weakness 
has  flowed  a  whole  series  of  problems 


that  plague  implementation  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  weakness  I  speak  of  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion, the  entity  set  up  to  oversee  the 
management  and  disposition  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  seized 
savings  and  loans.  That  weakness  was 
illustrated  dramatically  last  week  with 
the  resignation  of  Dan  Kearney,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
RTC  Oversight  Board. 

While  he  was  circumspect  about  the 
reasons  for  his  resignation,  insiders 
pointed  to  the  problems  that  plagued 
his  tenure  at  RTC:  Treasury  interfer- 
ence, political  infighting,  insufficient 
authority  to  fulfill  his  job  and  very 
confused  lines  of  authority. 

The  problem  is  that  the  RTC  has 
two  heads.  One  is  the  RTC  Oversight 
Board,  which  includes  the  Treasury 
and  HUD  Secretaries,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  two  pri- 
vate individuals— the  President  has  yet 
to  submit  them  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. The  other  head  is  the  RTC 
Board  itself  which,  incidentally,  is  the 
same  as  the  FDIC  Board,  headed  by 
Bill  Seidman.  This  structure  has  pro- 
duced confusion  and  disarray  and  pro- 
duced a  situation  where  we  are  unable 
to  respond  quickly  to  address  problems 
of  this  magnitude. 

This  structural  weakness  has  con- 
tributed to  the  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems we  have  seen  over  the  past  6 
months.  For  example,  there  is  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  bailout  itself. 

We  gave  the  President  $167  billion 
to  spend  on  his  priority  concern.  Six 
months  after  the  money  became  avail- 
able, it  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
Now  we  are  told  that  the  RTC  Over- 
sight Board  has  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  borrow  an  additional  $40  billion 
from  the  Treasury  Department  this 
year. 

We  might  be  able  to  stomach  spend- 
ing this  kind  of  money  if  we  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  bailout  was  on  schedule. 
Yet,  the  record  does  not  inspire  such 
confidence.  In  the  6  months  since  the 
RTC  was  charged  with  the  task  of  dis- 
posing of  seized  assets,  it  has  only  sold 
40  of  the  296  institutions  in  the  Man- 
agement Consignment  Program.  This 
is  in  the  face  of  an  additional  600  insti- 
tutions that  are  awaiting  attention.  In 
addition,  only  about  4  percent  of  all 
the  assets  under  its  charge  have  been 
sold. 

Mr.  I*resident,  today  I  offer  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  believe  builds  on 
an  amendment  that  I  originally  of- 
fered during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout.  I  believe 
my  bill  would  address  the  structural 
problems  in  the  RTC,  that  it  would 
streamline  the  RTC  and  make  it  far 
more  capable  of  addressing  these 
growing  problems. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  RTC's 
two  heads  and  create  an  expanded 
Board  of  Governors  composed  of  five 


nongovernment  members  named  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  four  Government  mem- 
bers: Treasury  and  HUD  Secretaries, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  an  important  addition  not  cur- 
rently on  the  Oversight  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  FDIC.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  nongovern- 
ment members  to  serve  as  chair. 

This  legislation  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  current  structural  problem.  Unlike 
the  old  arrangement  under  which  the 
RTC  staff  could  not  act  until  the  RTC 
Board  and  the  Oversight  Board  had 
worked  out  an  understanding,  the  new 
Board  of  Governors  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  respond  quickly  and  work 
with  the  RTC  staff  to  execute  the  law. 
Speed,  efficiency  and  accountability 
should  all  improve. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  individ- 
uals have  suggested  merely  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  RTC's  two  heads.  The 
victim  is  usually  the  Oversight  Board, 
in  part,  because  it  is  rim  by  the  three 
busiest  individuals  in  Washington. 

I  believe  strongly  that  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  mistake  to  make  only  this 
change,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  with  this  head  gone,  the  RTC 
would  be  lacking  a  politically  account- 
able body  overseeing  its  work.  This 
action  would  lead  to  de  facto  FDIC 
control  over  the  TRC  and  lessen  the 
role  of  individuals  who  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  I*resident.  The  size  of 
the  bailout  demands  that  the  voters 
have  the  ability  to  punish  or  reward 
those  overseeing  its  implementation. 

The  American  people  are  suspicious 
enough  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
being  spent.  Given  that  the  current 
structure  is  not  working  well,  the  idea 
is  not  to  lessen  the  political  oversight, 
but  rather  to  increase  it. 

Our  proposal  will  increase  account- 
ability by  simplifying  the  RTC's  over- 
sight structure  and  expanding  the 
Board  to  include  nongovernment 
members  who  are  not  anchored  in  any 
political  agency.  It  is  important  that 
the  public  has  a  stronger  voice  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  nongovern- 
ment members  on  the  Board.  In  my 
view,  the  key  is  to  increase  the  Board's 
profile  and  clearly  define  who  has  the 
final  say  in  decisions  governing  the 
TRC's  work. 

Additionally,  I  share  the  concern 
that  if  the  Oversight  Board  is  merely 
eliminated,  the  RTC's  management 
would  be  entirely  handed  over  to  the 
FDIC  because  the  membership  of  the 
RTC  and  FDIC  boards  are  one  and  the 
same. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this 
particular  plan.  First,  the  FDIC  would 
not  be  up  to  the  task  because  its  re- 
sources are  already  strained  by  the  re- 
cently added  regulatory  powers  and 
second,  this  arrangement  would  vio- 
late one  of  the  governing  beliefs  of  the 
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thrift  bailout  and  that  is  that  regula- 
tion and  deposit  insurance  should  not 
reside  in  a  single  entity. 

It  was  this  confusion  of  purpose  in 
the  recent  place  that  contributed  to 
the  PSLIC  failure  since  it  could  not 
act  as  a  vigorous  insurer. 

Although  the  legislation  separated 
deposit  insurance  from  thrift  regula- 
tion, it  already  granted  the  FDIC  a 
great  deal  of  regulatory  authority  over 
both  banks  and  thrifts. 

The  insurer  remains  the  regulator, 
now  even  more  so.  We  need  a  better 
structure,  Mr.  President,  one  that 
makes  better  sense,  and  I  believe  my 
proposal  offers  such  a  workable  solu- 
tion. With  each  passing  day.  the  cost 
of  thrift  bailout  grows  by  an  addition- 
al $10  million  to  the  taxpayer:  as  the 
RTC  structure  problem  has  become 
even  more  obvious,  we  must  respond. 
The  costs  of  our  failure  to  act  are 
high,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
we  risk  losing  the  American  people's 
trust  in  our  ability  to  address  a  whole 
array  of  additional  problems. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  promote  the  plant- 
ing and  renovation  of  windbreaks, 
shelterbelts.  wildlife  corridors  and 
trees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Poresty. 

FORESTRY  CONSERVATION  AND  PROMOTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
improve  windbreak  and  tree-planting 
efforts  in  our  Nation.  Planting  trees 
and  improving  our  existing  forests  and 
windbreaks  are  critical  to  the  environ- 
ment. Trees  can  help  not  only  to  beau- 
tify our  landscape,  but  also  to  improve 
cropping  systems  and  reduce  erosion. 
combat  global  climate  change,  and 
benefit  wildlife.  The  environmental 
defense  fund  estimates  that  10  million 
acres  of  new  forest  could  absorb  virtu- 
ally all  the  carbon  dioxide  emitted  by 
powerplants  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States  over  the  next  decade.  Research 
studies  have  also  shown  that  wind- 
breaks reduce  the  costs  of  home  heat- 
ing from  10  to  15  percent  in  the  north- 
central  United  States  to  as  much  as  40 
percent  in  the  Great  Plains. 

The  concepts  and  programs  called 
for  in  this  legislation  will  turn  into  re- 
ality many  of  the  ideas  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tree-planting  initiative.  'Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful."  The  President's 
proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; however,  it  lacks  the  specifics. 
The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
establishes  realistic  national  goals  for 
tree  planting,  and  modifies  present 
tree  planting  and  conservation  pro- 
grams so  that  these  goals  can  be 
achieved.  The  bill  calls  for  establish- 
ing 50.000  miles  of  new  windbreaks, 
and  shelterbelts  and  placing  12  million 
acres  of  highly  erodible  land  in  agro- 
forestry  systems  by  the  year  2000. 


Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish and  renovate  windbreaks  and  shel- 
terbelts in  much  of  the  north-central 
United  States  and  the  Great  Plains. 
Many  of  the  field  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts  that  were  planted  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  era  of  the  1930's  are  no 
longer  effective  due  to  disease  and 
aging.  New  eligibility  rules  and  im- 
proved cost-share  assistance  under  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  to- 
gether with  improvements  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  and 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, will  foster  increased  tree,  and 
windbreak  planting,  renovation  of 
windbreaks,  and  adoption  of  agrofor- 
estry  systems. 

Recognizing  the  role  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  private  sector 
must  play  in  all  tree  planting  efforts, 
the  legislation  establishes  an  Office  of 
Forestry  Conservation  and  Promotion, 
which  would  coordinate  programs  with 
Federal.  State,  and  private  organiza- 
tions.  Increased   research   efforts  are 
also  needed  to  develop  and  improve 
tree    varieties   so    that    trees   can   be 
grown  in  areas  where  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  sustain  growth  in  the  past.  One 
of  the  major  problems  hindering  the 
establishment    of   new   windbreaks   is 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  windbreaks,  and  lack 
of  tree  varieties  which  can  survive  in 
the  harsh  environment  in  the  Western 
United  States. 
There  are  four  titles  to  the  bill: 
Title  I  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  goal  of  50.000 
new  miles  of  windbreaks  and  shelter- 
belts  by  the  year  2000.  It  also  calls  for 
putting    12    million    acres    of    highly 
erodible    land    into    agroforestry   sys- 
tems by  the  year  2000.  Agroforestry 
systems  are  those  that  integrate  crop 
planting    and    tillage    practices    with 
windbreaks  and  shelterbelts.  The  suc- 
cess of  tree  planting  programs  is  much 
more  certain  when  planted  as  part  of 
windbreaks  and  agroforestry  systems. 

Title  II  establishes  an  Office  of  For- 
estry Conservation  and  Promotion, 
which  will  coordinate,  plan,  and  pro- 
mote tree-planting  efforts  and  adop- 
tion of  agroforestry  systems.  One  of 
the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  in- 
creased windbreak  establishment  and 
tree  planting  has  been  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  and  no  clear  di- 
rection from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  office  could  likely  coordinate 
many  of  the  activities  which  are  sug- 
gested in  the  President's  'America  the 
Beautiful"  proposal. 

Title  III  addresses  the  research  and 
demonstration  needs  for  agroforestry. 
The  title  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Center  for  Semiarid  Agroforestry 
Research  and  Applications  in  Lincoln. 
NE.  The  Center  will  perform  research 
as  well  as  establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Great  Plains.  A 
list  of  technical  research  needs  are 
also  defined. 
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Title  IV  amends  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program,  and  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  to  modify  cost 
shares  for  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  renovation  of  windbreaks 
and  shelterbelts.  Tree  planting  on  con- 
servation reserve  is  encouraged  by  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  cost  sharing 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  trees  and  windbreaks,  and 
expanding  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
land  planted  to  trees  and  windbreaks 
entering  the  program, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2156 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CO.NTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Forestry  Conservation  and  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1990". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  GOALS  FOR  WIND- 
BREAKS, SHELTERBELTS,  WILDLIFE 
CORRIDORS.       AND       SUSTAINABLE 
AGROFORESTRY  SYSTEMS 
Sec.  101.  National     goals     for    windbreaks, 
shelterbelts,  wildlife  corridors, 
and    sustainable    agroforestry 
systems. 

TITLE    II— COORDINATION    AND    PRO- 
MOTION OF  FORESTRY   CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAMS 
Sec.  201.  Office    of    Forestry    Conservation 

and  Promotion. 
Sec.  202.  Intergovernmental  coordination. 
Sec.  203.  Technical  assistance  for  the  pro- 
motion   of    forestry    conserva- 
tion to  States  and  municipali- 
ties. 
Sec.  204.  State    windbreak    and   shelterbelt 

planning  committees. 
Sec.  205.  National  Clearinghouse  on  Forest- 
ry   Conservation    and    Promo- 
tion. 
Sec.  206.  Advisory  Council  on  Forestry  Con- 
servation and  Promotion. 
Sec.  20''^  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Ti  TLE  III-AGROPORESTRY 
RESEARCH 
Sec.  301.  Center  for  Semiarid  Agroforestry 
Research,     Development,     and 
Demonstration. 
Sec.  302.  Research  topics. 
Sec.  303.  Report. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE    IV-PROGRAMS    TO    PROMOTE 
TREE    PLANTING    AND    WINDBREAK 
AND        SHELTERBELT        ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  MAINTENANCE 

Subtitle  A— Conservation  Reserve 

Program 

Sec.  401.  Extension  of  conservation  reserve 

program. 
Sec.  402.  Planting  of  trees  on  conservation 
reserve  acreage. 


Subtitle  B— Agricultural  CoNSERVATiON 
Program 
Sec.  411.  Establishment   of  shelterbelts  or 
windbreaks  under  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

Subtitle  C— Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program 

Sec.  421.  EstablUhment  of  shelterbelts  or 
windbreaks  under  Great  Plains 
conservation  program. 

SEC  2.  FINDI.NGS  AND  PIRPOSES 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  windbreaks,  shelterbelts,  and  agrofor- 
estry systems  can  provide  protection  of  soil, 
water,  and  crops: 

(2)  sustainable  agroforestry  systems  that 
integrate  the  soil  and  crop  protection  of 
tree  windbreaks  with  the  soil  and  water  pro- 
tection of  conservation  farming  practices 
can  improve  environmental  quality,  main- 
tain farm  yields,  and  income: 

(3)  there  continues  to  be  a  net  loss  of  trees 
and  windbreaks  in  much  of  the  United 
States: 

(4)  greater  coordination  of  establishment, 
renovation,  promotion,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment tree  planting,  windbreak,  shelter- 
belt,  and  forestry  conservation  programs 
and  agroforestry  systems  are  needed: 

(5)  additional  research  and  development  is 
needed  in  agroforestry: 

(6)  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  Slates 
covers  420,000.000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
and  is  representative  of  semiarid  lands 
westwide  and  worldwide  where  tree  planting 
for  soil  and  water  conservation,  crop  live- 
stock and  road  protection,  surface  and 
groundwater  quality,  biological  diversity, 
recreation,  fisheries,  and  wildlife  benefits, 
environmental  impact,  and  socio-economic 
benefits  are  more  important  and  more  valu- 
able than  timber  production; 

(7)  almost  three-quarters  of  United  States 
cropland  where  wind  erosion  exceeds  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  soil  loss  toler- 
ance of  5  tons  per  acre  per  year  is  located  in 
the  Great  Plains;  and 

(8)  the  estimated  economic  value  of  the 
benefits  from  the  existing  1,000,000  acres  of 
field  and  farmstead  windbreaks  in  the  Great 
Plains  is  $700  million  per  year. 

<b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to— 

(1)  establish  a  national  goal  for  wind- 
break, shelterbelt,  and  agroforestry  system 
establishment; 

(2)  establish  an  Office  of  Forestry  Conser- 
vation and  Promotion  to  coordinate  and 
promote  windbreak,  shelterbelt,  agrofor- 
estry, tree  planting,  and  conservation  ef- 
forts; 

(3)  establish  a  program  of  agroforestry  re- 
search and  development;  and 

(4)  modify  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, agricultural  conservation  program, 
and  Great  Plains  conservation  program  to 
encourage  windbreak,  shelterbelt.  and  tree 
establishment  and  maintenance. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  AoRoroRxsTRY.— The  term  agrofor- 
estry" means  management  systems  for  agri- 
culture lands  that  integrate  forestry  conser- 
vation practices  with  conservation  farming 
practices  to  stabilize  and  maintain  crop 
yields  and  fully  protect  soil  and  water  re- 
sources under  highly  variable  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

(2)  CouHciL.— The  term  "Council"  means 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Forestry  Conserva- 
tion and  Promotion  established  under  sec- 
tion 206. 
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(3)  Center.— The  term  "Center"  means 
the  Center  for  Semiarid  Agroforestry  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
established  under  section  301. 

(4)  Conservation  district.— The  term 
•conservation  district'  shall  have  the  same 

meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
1201(a)(2)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16U.S.C.  3801(a)(2)). 

(5)  Conservation  farming  practice.— The 
term  "conservation  farming  practice"  means 
the  application  of  farming  principles  and 
practices  (such  as  crop  rotation,  conserva- 
tion tillage,  strip  cropping,  cover  crops, 
grassed  waterways,  and  intercropping)  to 
protect  soil  and  water  resources  and  sustain 
agricultural  productivity. 

(6)  Department.— The  term  "Department" 
means  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

(7)  Director— The  term  "Director" 
means  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Forest- 
ry Conservation  and  Promotion  established 
under  section  201(a). 

(8)  Forestry  conservation.— The  term 
•forestry  conservation"  means  the  estab- 
lishment, renovation,  or  maintenance  of  a 
windbreak,  shelterbelt,  woodlot,  living  snow- 
fence  treebelt,  or  tree. 

(9)  Highly  erodible  land.— The  term 
•highly  erodible  land"  shall  have  the  same 

meaning  given  such  term  under  section 
1201(a)(7)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985 
(16U.S.C.  3801(a)(7)). 

(10)  Office.— The  term  •Office"  means 
the  Office  of  Forestry  Conservation  and 
Promotion  established  under  section  201(a). 

(11)  Promotion —The  term  'promotion^ 
means— 

(A)  any  action  to  enhance  forestry  conser- 
vation: and 

(B)  any  activity  designed  to  communicate 
to  consumers,  importers,  processors,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  government  officials,  or 
others  information  relating  to  forestry  con- 
servation. 

(12)  Secretary.— The  term  •SecreUry" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  GOALS  FOR  WIND- 
BREAKS, SHELTERBELTS,  WILDLIFE  COR- 
RIDORS. AND  SUSTAINABLE  AGROFOR- 
ESTRY SYSTEMS 

SEC  lOL  national  coals  for  windbreaks, 
shelterbelts.  wildlife  corri- 
dors. AND  SrSTAINABLE  AGROFOR- 
ESTRY SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Windbreaks,  SHEL'rERBELTS.  and  Wild- 
life Corridors— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  national  goal  of  50,000  miles  of  wind- 
breaks, shelterbelts,  and  wildlife  corridors 
(in  addition  to  those  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  by  January  1. 
2000. 

(b)  Agroforestry  Sys'rEMS.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  sustainable  agroforestry 
systems  that  will  convert,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  at  least  12.000.000  acres  of 
highly  erodible  lands  to  sustainable  agrofor- 
estry systems  by  January  1,  2000. 

TITLE  II— COORDINATION  AND  PROMOTION 
OF  FORESTRY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  2«L  OFFICE  OF  FORESTRY  CONSERVATION 
AND  PROMOTION. 

(a)  Establishment— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Office  of  Forestry  Conservation 
and  Promotion  within  the  Forest  Service. 

(b)  DtrriEs.- The  Office  shall— 

(1)  develop  programs  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  beneficial  use  of  trees,  shelter- 
belts,  and  windbreaks  for  use  in  conserva- 
tion practices,  agroforestry  systems,  wildlife 
enhancement,  and  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nity environmental  enhancement; 


(2)  support  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  forestry  conservation  and  promotion 
programs,  educational  materials,  and  train- 
ing programs  for  Sutes,  municipalities,  in- 
stitutions, businesses,  and  industry: 

(3)  actively  promote  and  support  forestry 
conservation  and  agroforestry  practices; 

(4)  coordinate  and  evaluate  research  relat- 
ing to  agroforestry,  windbreak,  and  shelter- 
belt  renovation,  and  Improved  tree  survival; 
and 

(5)  carry  out.  direct,  coordinate,  and  elimi- 
nate duplication  and  inconsistencies  in  all 
forestry  conservation  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forestry  Service,  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  forestry  conservation,  agrofor- 
estry, and  tree  planting. 

(c)  Director. -The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Ser\'ice. 

SE(  .  202   INTER(;0VERNMENTAL  COORDINATION 

(a)  Programs —The  Director  shall  be  the 
primary  coordinator  of  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment polices  related  to  State,  municipal, 
and  private  tree  planting,  agroforestry  sys- 
tems, and  forestry  conservation  and  promo- 
tion programs. 

(b)  Federal  Agencies.— The  Director  shall 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies  that 
participate  in  forestry  conservation  and  tree 
planting  and  promotion,  including— 

(1)  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  Department  of  Interior: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 

(3)  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
and  Stabilization  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture:  and 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(c)  Other  Organizations.— To  carry  out 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  work  with  SUte, 
local  governments,  conservation  districts, 
educational  institutions,  trade  ass(x;iations. 
scientific  organizations,  business,  private 
wildlife  organizations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  promote  forestry  conservation  and 
tree  planting. 

SEC.  203.  •rECHNIC  AL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROMOTION 
OF  FORESTRY  CONSERVATION  TO 
STATES  AND  MINICIPALITIES. 

(a)  Assistance.— The  Director,  acting 
alone  or  through  a  contracting  party,  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  forest- 
ry programs,  conservation  districts,  public 
and  private  wildlife  and  forestry  organiza- 
tions, farm  organizations,  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies  and  au- 
thorities in  their  efforts  to— 

(1)  conduct  promotional  and  educational 
campaigns  to  encourage  tree  planting,  wind- 
break establishment,  shelterbelt  establish- 
ment, and  renovation  and  use  of  agrofor- 
estry systems;  and 

(2)  promote  agricultural  economic  bene- 
fits from  agroforestry,  windbreak,  and  shel- 
terbelt establishment,  renovation,  and  main- 
tenance. 

(b)  Programs.- The  Director,  acting  alone 
or  through  a  contracting  party,  shall  devel- 
op, update,  maintain,  disseminate,  and  pro- 
mote forestry  conservation  and  agroforestry 
programs  for  use  by  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations  Involved  in  tree  planting  and 
forest  conservation. 
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SEC.   jni    ST4TK   WINDBKKAk    XNi)  SHKI.TKRBKI.T 
Pl.ANMNi;  COMMITTKKS. 

la)  Establishment  of  Committees.— The 
Director  shall  establish  a  windbreak  and 
shelterbelt  planning  committee  in  each 
State  that  has  a  significant  wind  erosion 
problem,  as  determined  by  the  Director. 

(b)  Members.  — Members  of  a  State  com- 
mittee shall  include,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, representatives  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. State  foresters.  State  fish  and  game 
commissions,  the  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  conservation  districts,  farm 
organizations,  and  private  wildlife  organiza- 
tions. 

<c)  Establishment  of  Plans.— A  State 
committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor, shall  establish  a  plan  for  windbreak. 
sheltert)elt.  and  wildlife  corridor  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  to  meet  the  goals 
prescribed  in  section  101. 

(di  Use  of  F»lans. -The  Director  shall  en- 
courage conservation  districts  to  use  plans 
developed  under  subsection  <ci  to  initiate  or 
continue  programs  in  a  county  or  multi- 
county  area  to  establish,  maintain,  and  ren- 
ovate existing  windbreaks,  shelterbelts. 
wildlife  corridors,  and  agroforestry  systems. 

le)  Meeiings.-A  State  committee  shall 
hold  at  least  two  meetings  a  year. 

!f)  Submission  of  Plans  to  Director.— A 
State  committee  shall  submit  the  conserva- 
tion plan  of  the  committee  to  the  Director 
no  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SK<     .'II')    NATIONAL  (  I.KAKINtlHOlSE  «)N  FCIRKST 
K>  (  ONSKKV  XTION  ASI)  PROMOTION. 

(a)  Establishment  -The  Director  shall 
establish  and  oversee  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Forestry  Con.servation  and  Promo- 
tion to— 

(1)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  forestry  conservation  technol- 
ogies and  practices,  and 

i2)  promote  the  u.se  of  such  information 
by  landowners  and  those  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  forestry  and  tree  promotion. 

ibi  Location.— The  Clearinghouse  shall  be 
located  at  the  Center  for  Semiarid  Agrofor- 
estry Research.  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration established  under  section  301. 

(ci  Types  of  Information.  — Information 
collected,  analyzed,  and  disseminated  by  the 
Clearinghouse  shall  include  information 
on— 

1 1 1  landowner  education  on  the  benefits  of 
trees,  windbreaks,  shelterbelts.  and  agrofor- 
estry system  establishment. 

(2)  windbreak  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  renovation. 

(3>  shelterbelt  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  renovation: 

(4)  wildlife  benefits  from  agroforestry  sys- 
tems; 

1 5)  agroecological  information  on  the  in- 
fluence of  forestry  conservation  programs; 
and 

(6)  a  listing  of  programs,  atssociations.  and 
organizations  (private  and  public)  that  are 
involved  in  tree  planting,  and  windbreak 
and  shelterbelt  establishment  and  renova- 
tion. 

(d)  Participating  Entities.— The  Clear- 
inghouse shall  collect  reliable  information 
on  forestry  conservation  information  from. 
and  provide  such  information  free  of  charge 
to.  Federal  agencies,  the  States.  Indian 
tribes,  local  governments  -".nd  other  appro- 
priate public  agencies  and  authorities,  non- 
profit institutions  and  organizations,  busi- 
ness and  industry  researchers,  private  indi- 
viduals, and  other  persons  in  a  position  to 


derive  or  increase  the  public  benefits  of- 
fered by  forestry  con.servation.  tree  plant- 
ing, and  agroforestry  system  methods  and 
practices. 

SKI  im.  ADVISORY  COINCII.  ON  KORKSTRV  (ON. 
SERVATION  AND  PROMOTION. 

(a)  Establishment —There  is  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Forestry  Conserva- 
tion and  Promotion. 

(b)  Composition —The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  13  members,  of  which— 

(1)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  represent  Federal  agencies 
listed  in  section  202(b):  and 

(2)  nine  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director,  with  broad  representation  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
professions  related  to  forestry  conservation 
and  agroforestry  systems,  of  which— 

(A)  two  members  shall  represent  industri- 
al forestry  organizations; 

(B)  two  members  shall  represent  nonprof- 
it organizations  involved  in  forestry  and 
wildlife  promotion  and  management: 

(C)  two  members  shall  represent  farm  or- 
ganizations; and 

(D)  three  members  shall  represent  State 
government  organizations  involved  in  for- 
estry conservation  practices. 

(c)  Chairperson.— 

(D  Selection.— The  Council  shall  annual 
ly  select  one  member,  who  does  not  repre- 
sent a  Federal  agency,  to  serve  as  Chairper- 
son. 

(2)  Duties.— The  Chairperson  shall  call 
regular  meetings  and  otherwise  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Council  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council. 

(d)  Duties.— The  Council  shall— 

( 1 )  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom 
mendations  to  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  on  matters  relating  to  ac 
tivities.  functions,  and  policies  established 
under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  submit  to  Congre.ss  (after 
providing  for  public  review  and  com.ment  >  a 
report  that  shall— 

(A)  identify  major  obstacles  to  promoting 
wiser  use  of  the  shelterbelts.  windbreaks, 
tree  planting  programs,  and  agroforestry 
systems  and  make  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions to  address  the  obstacles;  and 

(B)  describe  the  aciuities  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  related  laws  enacted 
since  the  most  recent  report,  noting  signifi- 
cant successes  and  failures. 

(e)  Staff  Support. -The  Director  shall 
provide  staff  support  to  the  Council. 

SKC  i«1   AITHORIZATIO.V  OK  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title  for  each  fiscal  year. 

TITI.K  III- .ACiKCtKORKSTRV  RKSK.ARIH 

SEf.  .(01.  (ENTER  KOK  SEMIARIII  A(.KOKORESTR^ 
RESEAHIH.  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  DEM 
ONSTRATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Center  for  Semiarid  Agrofor- 
estry Research.  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration. 

<b)  Location— The  Center  shall  be  locat- 
ed at  the  Forest  Service  facilities  at  Lincoln. 
Nebraska. 

ic)  Cooperation.— Under  the  direction  of 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Center  shall  work  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  private  forest- 
ers, international  foresters,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Great  Plains  universities  agncultur 
al  experiment  stations,  a.-id  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service. 


SEl    .102  RESEARl  H  TOPICS 

The  Secretary,  through  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  and 
collaborating  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  other  appropriate  Depart- 
ment agencies,  and  the  Director,  shall  con- 
duct or  assist  research,  investigations,  stud- 
ies, and  surveys  to— 

(I)  develop  sustainable  agroforestry  sys- 
tems on  semiarid  lands  that  will  minimize 
top.soil  loss  and  water  contamination  while 
stabilizing  and  maintaining  crop  productivi- 
ty and  farm  programs: 

1 2)  adapt,  demonstrate,  document,  and 
model  the  effectiveness  of  agroforestry  sys- 
tems under  different  farming  systems  and 
soil  or  climate  conditions; 

(3)  develop  genetically  stress  and  pest -re- 
sistant trees  for  conservation  forestry  and 
agroforestry  applications,  including  the  in- 
troduction and  breeding  of  trees  suited  for 
the  Great  Plains  and  semiarid  regions  and 
development  of  methods  to  match  tree 
strains  with  specific  environments; 

(4)  develop  technology  transfer  programs 
that  increase  farmer  and  public  acceptance 
of  sustainable  agroforestry  systems; 

(5)  increase  biodiversity,  wildlife  habitat, 
recreation  opportunities,  and  environmental 
quality  through  the  development  of  agro- 
forestry systems; 

(6)  develop  improved  windbreak  technol- 
ogies for  drought  preparedne.ss.  soil  and 
water  con.servation.  environmental  quality, 
and  biological  diversity  on  semiarid  lands; 

i7)  develop  technical  and  economic  con- 
cepts for  su.stainable  agroforestry  on  dry- 
lands, including  the  conduct  of  economic 
analyses  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  agro- 
forestry systems  and  the  development  of 
models  to  predict  the  economic  benefits 
under  .soil  or  climate  conditions: 

(8i  asse.ss  and  mitigate  global  climate 
change  impacts  on  .-^pecies  tolerance  and 
biodiversity; 

(9 1  provide  international  leadership  in  the 
development  and  exchange  of  agroforestry 
practices  on  drylands  worldwide; 

(10)  support  research  on  the  effects  of 
agroforestry  systems  on  mitigating  non- 
source  water  pollution; 

(II)  support  research  on  the  design,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  tree  and 
shrub  plantings  to  regulate  the  deposition 
of  snow  along  roadways;  and 

(12)  conduct  sociological,  demographic, 
and  economic  studies  needed  to  develop 
strategies  for  increasing  the  use  of  forestry 
conservation  and  agroforestry  practices. 

SE(    i(i:i  report 

The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  an- 
nually on  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this 
title  as  part  of  the  annual  report  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  8(c)  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1606(c)). 
sE( .  mt.  aithorization  ok  appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $5,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— PR<M;R.\MS  TO  PROMOTE  TREE 
PL.ANTIN(;  AND  WINDBREAK  AND  SHEL- 
TERBELT ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

Subtitle  A — (.'onsenalion  Reserve  Proftram 

se(  .  mm   extension  ok  conservation  reserve 
pro(;ram 

Section  1231  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1983  (16  use  3831)  is  amended- 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  iggo" 
and  inserting  '1995 "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  during  the  1986  through  1995  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  40,  nor  more 
than  45  million  acres.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  "1990" 
and  inserting  "1995". 

SE<     402.  PI.ANTIN(;  OK  TREES  ON  CONSERVATION 
RESERVE  A(  REA(;E 

Subtitle  D  of  title  XII  of  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3831  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  1232  (16  U.S.C.  3832),  by 
striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1232  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■SEC     I232A.   PLA.NTIN(;  OK  TREES  ON  C ONSERVA 
TION  RESERVE  ACREACJE. 

"(a)  Tree  Acreage  Minimum  Reserve.— To 
the  extent  practicable,  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  that 
is  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  under 
this  subtitle  in  each  of  the  1986  through 
1995  crop  years  shall  be  devoted  to  trees. 

"(b)  Shelterbelts,  Windbreaks,  and 
Wildlife  Corridors  — 

"(1)  Eligibility.— In  order  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  improve  wildlife  habitat,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  cropland  devoted  to  a 
shelterbelt.  windbreak,  or  wildlife  corridor 
eligible  to  be  placed  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subtitle,  regardless  of  the 
soil  erosion  classification  of  such  cropland. 

•(2)  Payments.— In  making  payments  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  cropland  devoted 
to  a  shelterbelt.  windbreak,  or  wildlife  corri- 
dor under  a  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  pay— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
shelterbelts.  windbreaks,  and  wildlife  corri- 
dors (as  set  forth  in  such  contract),  unless 
the  cropland  qualifies  for  higher  cost-shar- 
ing payments  under  subsection  (f);  and 

"(B)  during  the  first  4  years  of  such  con- 
tract, 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  cultivating 
and  watering  trees  placed  in  shelterbelts. 
windbreaks,  and  wildlife  corridors  (as  set 
forth  in  such  contract),  subject  to  para- 
graph (3)(B). 

"(3)  Agreements  with  forestry  and  soil 
conservation  agencies  and  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage owners  and  operators  of  cropland  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Federal  and 
State  forestry  and  soil  conservation  agen- 
cies, and  soil  conservation  districts,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  water- 
ing of  trees  in  shelterbelts,  windbreaks,  and 
wildlife  corridors. 

"(B)  Cost-share  payments.— The  amount 
of  any  cost-sharing  payments  received  by  an 
owner  or  operator  during  a  year  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  shall  not  be  reduced  as  the 
result  of  any  additional  financial  assistance 
received  by  such  owner  or  operator  during 
such  year  from  a  Federal  or  State  forestry 
or  soil  conservation  agency,  or  from  any 
other  participating  organization,  for  the 
planting,  cultivation,  and  watering  of  trees 
in  shelterbelts,  windbreaks,  and  wildlife  cor- 
ridors. 

"(c)  Uncropped  Wetlands.— 

"(1)  Eligibility.- In  order  to  protect 
water  resources,  improve  wildlife  habitat, 
and  offset  the  environmental  effects  of 
burning    fossil    fuels,    the    Secretary    shall 


make  wetlands  with  no  cropping  history  eli- 
gible to  be  placed  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subtitle  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  planting  trees  on  such  wet- 
land acres  is  both  feasible  and  desirable,  and 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  wetland 
agrees  to  plant  trees  on  such  wetland. 

"(2)  Payments— In  making  payments  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  planting  trees  on 
uncropped  wetlands  under  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  uncropped  wetlands  (as  set  forth  in 
such  contract):  and 

"(B)  annual  rental  payments  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  encourage  tree  planting  and 
maintenance,  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
such  rental  payments  shall  not  exceed  the 
lowest  payment  level  established  under  this 
subtitle  for  any  cropland  in  the  State. 

"(3)  Tree  planting  and  maintenance 
plans.— 

"(A)  Development.— The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  State  forestry  and 
wildlife  officials  to— 

"(i)  make  on-site  determinations  of  wheth- 
er tree  planting  on  uncropped  wetlands  is 
feasible  and  environmentally  beneficial;  and 
"(ii)  develop  tree  planting  and  mainte- 
nance plans  for  acres  determined  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  placed  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle. 

"(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, an  owner  or  operator  of  uncropped 
wetland  who  places  such  land  in  such  pro- 
gram shall  comply  with  a  planting  and 
maintenance  plan,  if  any,  developed  for 
such  wetland  under  subparagraph  (A). 
"(d)  Marginal  Pastureland.— 
"(1)  Eligibility.— In  order  to  prevent  soil 
erosion,  enhance  water  quality,  and  offset 
the  environmental  effects  of  burning  fossil 
fuels,  the  Secretary  shall  make  highly  erodi- 
ble  marginal  pasture-  land  eligible  to  be 
placed  in  the  program  established  under 
this  subtitle  if  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  pastureland  agrees  to  plant  trees  on 
such  pastureland. 

"(2)  Payments.— In  making  payments  to 
an  owTier  or  operator  for  plticing  highly 
erodible  marginal  pastureland  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(A)  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees  on  highly  erodible  marginal  pasture- 
land  (as  set  forth  in  such  contract);  and 

"(B)  base  acceptable  bids  on  such  pasture- 
land  on  the  market  value  of  pastureland  in 
a  State  or  county  area. 
"(3)    Mix    of    hardwood    and    softwood 

TREES.— 

"(A)  Determination.— The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  State  forestry  offi- 
cials to  make  determinations  of  the  proper 
mix  of  hardwood  and  softwood  trees  to  be 
planted  on  highly  erodible  marginal 
pasture-limd  placed  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize conservation  objectives. 

"(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, an  owner  or  operator  of  highly  erodi- 
ble pastureland  who  places  such  pasture- 
land  in  such  program  shall  comply  with  the 
planting  instruction  of  forestry  officials,  if 
any,  determined  for  such  pastureland  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(e)  Grassland  Conversion.— 

"(1)  Eligibility.— In  order  to  offset  the 
environmental  effects  of  burning  fossil  fuels 
and  improve  wildlife  habitat,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  owners  or  operators  who  have 


entered  into  contracts  under  the  program 
esUblished  by  this  subtitle  the  option  of 
converting  acres  entered  into  the  program 
from  grass  to  trees. 

"(2)  PAYMENTS.-In  making  paymenU  to 
an  owner  or  operator  for  converting  acres 
entered  into  the  program  from  grass  to 
trees,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planting  trees  on  grassland. 

"(3)  Mix  of  hardwood  and  sojtwood 
trees.— 

"(A)  Determination —The  Secretary  shall 
authorize  Federal  and  SUte  forestry  offi- 
cials to  make  determinations  of  the  proper 
mix  of  hardwood  and  softwood  trees  to  be 
planted  on  grassland  placed  in  the  program 
established  under  this  subtitle  that  is  under- 
going conversion  to  trees. 

"(B)  Eligibility  for  payments.- To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, an  owner  or  operator  of  grassland  that 
is  placed  in  the  program  established  under 
this  subtitle  shall  comply  with  the  planting 
instruction  of  forestry  officials,  if  any,  de- 
termined for  such  grassland  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 
"(f)  Cost-Share  Adjustments.— 
"( 1 )  Tree  planting.— 
(A)  In  general— In  making  cost-sharing 
payments  to  owTiers  and  operators  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  subtitle  in 
areas  in  which  the  annual  average  precipita- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  is  less 
than  25  inches,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  planting 
trees;  and 

"(ii)  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  cultivat- 
ing and  supplementally  watering  such  trees. 
"(B)   Application   of   REguiREMEwr.- The 
cost-sharing  required— 

"(i)  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  be 
applicable  to  land  devoted  to  tree  planting 
that  is  not  wider  than  20  rows  of  trees;  and 
"(ii)  under  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  only  be  applicable  for  the  first  4  years 
of  the  contract. 

"(2)  Seeding.— The  cost-sharing  required 
under  section  1234(b)  shall  apply  to  the 
costs  associated  with  seeding  land  enrolled 
under  this  subtitle  to  grass,  if  such  costs  are 
less  than,  or  equal  to.  the  amount  of  rental 
payments  for  1  year.  If  such  costs  associated 
with  seeding  land  are  in  excess  of  such 
rental  payments,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost-share  payments  made  in 
accordance  with  section  1234(b).  pay  75  per- 
cent of  the  excess  costs. 

"(g)  Limitations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  subsections 
(b)  through  (f)  shall  apply  until— 

(1)  40,000,000  acres  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  program  established  under  this  subtitle; 
or 

"(2)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
45,000,000  acres  have  been  enrolled  in  such 
program. 

"(h)  F^ERAL  Farm  Commodity  Program 
Acreage  Base  Protection.— Notwithstand- 
ing title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1461  et  seq.).  the  historical  acreage 
base  of  a  farm  shall  not  be  reduced  as  the 
result  of  planting  acreage  to  shelterbelts  or 
windbreaks  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
crops  or  the  reduction  of  soil  and  water  ero- 
sion.". 

Subtitle  B — Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

SEC.  411  ESTABLISHMENT  OK  SHELTERBELTS  OR 
WINDBREAKS  CNDER  AGRICCLTl  RAL 
CONSERVATION  PKCX^RAM 

The  third  paragraph  of  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
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tence.  •Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro 
visions  of  this  paragraph,  if  an  agricultural 
producer  establishes  or  restores  a  shelter 
belt  or  windbreak,  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  be— 

"(i)  during  the  l-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  establishment  or  restoration 
of  the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak 

(1)  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
or  restoring  the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak: 
and 

•<II)  if  the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak  is 
part  of  an  approved  wind  erosion  control 
system  that  is  included  in  the  conservation 
compliance  plan  of  the  producer,  an  addi 
tional  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
or  restoring  the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak; 
and 

■■(li)  during  the  subsequent  3year  period, 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak,  including 
the  cost  of  weed  control,  .supplemental  wa 
tering.  livestock  fencing,  and  rodent  con 
trol." 
Subitir  (' — (Jreal  Plains  I  <(nser>ati<>n  Prouram 

SK<  121  KSTABI.ISHMKNT  t>y  SHKI  TKKKKI  r>  UK 
WIM)HKK\KS  1  MIKR  I.KKM  l'l..\IN.>< 
«(I>SKK\  VTKtN  i'RiK.KAM 
The  last  paragraph  of  section  16(b)(1)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C  590p(bi(l)i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  if  an  agricultural 
producer  establishes  or  restores  a  shelter- 
belt  or  windbreak,  during  the  3-year  period 
following  the  contract  year  during  which 
the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak  is  established 
or  renovated,  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  shelterbelt  or  windbreak,  including 
the  cost  of  weed  control,  supplemental  wa 
tering.  livestock  fencing,  and  rodent  con- 
trol. ".» 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.   Mr.  Sasser,   Mr.   Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Warner.    Mr.    Kohl,    and    Mr 
Leahy): 
S.  2158.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro 
mulgate  regulations  to  require  that  an 
individual  telephoning  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  the  option 
of  assessing  a  Social  Security  Adminis 
tration  representative  in  a  field  office 
in  the  geographical  area  of  such  indi- 
vidual, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE  ACCESS  RESTORATION 

ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com 
mittee  on  Aging.  I  rise  to  introduce 
the  proposed  Social  Security  Office 
Access  Restoration  Act  of  1990.  Unfor- 
tunately, telephone  access  between 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  and  their 
local  Social  Security  office  has  been 
severed  under  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's new  800  number  system. 
This  bill  would  restore  that  access, 
making  the  Agency's  800  line  an 
option. 

This  bill  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  millions  of  elderly   and  disabled 


Americans  who  depend  on  the  Social 
Security  Administration  are  provided 
personalized  services.  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  Senators  Riegle,  Sasser, 
BuRDiCK.  Cohen,  Conrad,  Shelby, 
Johnston.  Warner.  Kohl,  and  Leahy. 

LARGER  ISSUE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  Federal  Government's 
growing  misuse  of  800  numbers  as  a 
substitute  for  providing  high-quality 
services  to  the  public  whose  taxes  sup- 
port these  agencies.  Although  a  800 
number  is  fine  to  order  an  airplane 
ticket  or  an  item  out  of  a  catalog,  its 
value  quickly  breaks  down  when  ap- 
plied to  matters  as  potentially  com- 
plex and  important  as  an  individual's 
tax  liability,  health  coverage,  or  retire- 
ment security. 

Thus,  when  an  individual  seeks  help 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
800  line  on  how  to  fill  out  a  tax  form, 
he  or  she  typically  gets  a  busy  signal 
or,  if  they  happen  to  get  through, 
wrong  answers  about  a  third  of  the 
time.  When  elderly  individuals  call  the 
800  number  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  information  about  their  Medicare 
coverage,  chances  are  they'll  get  a 
busy  signal  too.  or— according  to  a 
recent  telephone  survey  conducted  by 
my  Aging  Committee  Staff -Continen- 
tal Airlines. 

SSA  S  800  LINE 

Well  over  a  year  ago,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  joined  the  800 
number  club.  Similarly,  its  line  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  flawed  by 
excessive  busy  signals  and  wrong  or  in- 
complete answers.  These  problems 
were  revealed  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee  last  April, 
entitled  ■  SSA's  New  Toil-Free  Tele- 
phone System:  Service  or  Disservice?" 
From  the  many  complaints  my  and 
other  congre.ssional  offices  are  receiv- 
ing and  the  eloquent  testimony  that  I 
heard  this  morning  at  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Social  Security  Subcommittee, 
there  is  little  doubt  how  many  elderly 
and  disabled  individuals  would  answer 
that  question. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Feder- 
al program.  Social  Security  matters  to 
Americans.  During  the  length  of  their 
working  years,  virtually  all  men  and 
women  contribute  to  Social  Security 
to  help  finance  their  retirement.  At 
the  same  time,  workers  who,  through 
accident  or  illness,  are  no  longer  able 
to  remain  in  the  work  force,  rely  on 
disability  benefits  under  the  program 
to  guard  them  and  their  families 
against  poverty.  Of  course,  there  are 
also  millions  of  older  Americans  who 
draw  retirement  benefits.  In  short. 
Social  Security  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  women,  young  and 
old  alike. 

As  the  appointed  steward  of  this 
vital  program,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  charged  with  ensuring 
that  a  sacred  trust  between  the  Gov- 


ernment and  its  citizens  is  kept.  When 
the  Agency  is  inaccessible  or  unre- 
sponsible to  those  it  is  mandated  to 
serve,  I  believe  that  pact  is  violated.  As 
this  happens,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration also  is  failing  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  to  the  many  elderly 
and  severely  disabled  individuals  living 
in  poverty  who  depend  on  benefits 
under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  800  line  has  seriously 
jeopardized  the  Agency's  ability  to  do 
its  job.  At  last  year's  Aging  Committee 
hearing,  it  was  revealed  that  more 
than  one  in  five  callers  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limitation  for  those  70  years  of 
age  were  given  the  wrong  answer,  as 
were  nearly  one  in  four  with  questions 
about  SSI.  At  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  entire  month  of  January  1989 
busy  signal  rates  ran  as  high  as  60  to 
70  percent  in  a  number  of  major  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Where  are  we  now?  With  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  answers  provided 
over  the  line,  the  jury  is  still  out.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  is  undertaking  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  this  matter  on  my 
behalf,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration lacks  the  technical  capability 
to  randomly  monitor  calls.  As  for  busy 
signals,  in  recent  months  they  have 
soared  despite  a  number  of  emergency 
measures— including,  reassigning  field 
office  staff,  whether  or  not  they  were 
qualified,  to  the  800  line  and  overrely- 
ing  on  recorded  messages. 

But  worse,  it  dehumanizes  the  rela- 
tionship between  citizens  and  their 
Government.  In  towns  throughout  my 
home  State  of  Arkansas,  for  example, 
there  has  always  been  a  link  between 
people  and  those  who  work  in  the 
local  Social  Security  office.  They  know 
one  another.  They  raised  their  chil- 
dren together.  They  probably  even 
sing  in  the  church  choir  together. 
Now,  however,  when  someone  in  Ar- 
kansas tries  to  contact  their  local 
Social  Security  office  the  call  is  picked 
up  by  one  of  a  bank  of  800  line  opera- 
tors in  Birmingham,  Detroit,  or  Albu- 
querque. 

Assuming  they  can  get  through,  is  it 
any  surprise  that  many  older  Ameri- 
cans feel  very  uncomfortable  placing 
their  retirement  security  in  the  hands 
of  a  800  number  operator?  Would 
anyone  here  want  someone  who- 
knows-where,  with  relatively  little 
training  and  dozens  of  calls  backed  up, 
and  who  there  is  virtually  no  chance 
of  ever  reaching  again,  making  deci- 
sions that  determine  your  ability  to 
keep  food  on  the  table  and  to  pay 
medical  bills— particularly  when  you 
previously  had  been  able  to  deal  with 
an  experienced  Government  repre- 
sentative in  your  community? 
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At  its  debut  in  October  1988,  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  800 
line  was  heavily  promoted  as  a  conven- 
ient new  option  for  the  public.  Noth- 


ing was  said  about  the  fact  that  phone 
lines  into  local  Social  Security  offices 
were  intercepted  and  calls  rerouted, 
numbers  of  local  offices  were  removed 
from  telephone  books,  and  staff  re- 
sources redirected  to  the  agency's  800 
number  phone  banks. 

THE  BILL 

I  believe  in  truth  in  advertising.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  this  legislation 
to  restore  access  between  local  Social 
Security  repre.sentatives  and  the 
public,  making  the  800  line  a  true 
option.  Legislation  to  achieve  this 
same  goal  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Sander 
Levin. 

Commissioner  Gwendolyn  King,  as 
part  of  her  ongoing  efforts  to  make 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
more  responsive,  has  already  taken  a 
number  of  important  .steps  in  this  di- 
rection. In  some  communities,  for  ex- 
ample, she  has  recently  taken  off  the 
phone  intercepts  that  prevent  calls 
from  going  into  local  Social  Security 
offices.  More  importantly,  the  Com- 
missioner has  ordered  that  800  line  op- 
erators provide  telephone  numbers  to 
those  offices  if  callers  request  it. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  good  start.  Howev- 
er, elderly  and  disabled  Americans 
should  not  have  to  spend  several  hours 
or  even  days  trying  to  get  an  800  oper- 
ator to  get  the  number  of  their  local 
Social  Security  office.  In  Arkansas,  in 
desperation  many  have  turned  to  my 
field  office  in  Little  Rock  to  get  the 
number.  It  also  is  important  to  note 
that  many  individuals  who  call  the 
Agency's  800  line  may  not  know  to  ask 
for  the  local  office  number.  All  they 
know  is  that  they  are  not  getting  the 
kind  of  help  they  need.  To  ensure  full 
access,  this  bill  would  require  that  the 
numbers  of  local  Social  Security  of- 
fices be  returned  to  telephone  books 
and  that  callers  to  the  800  line  be  in- 
formed of  their  option  to  call  their 
local  field  office. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government's  overreliance  and  misap 
plication  of  800  number  systems  is  pro- 
foundly misguided.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  there  has  been  a  headlong 
and  haphazard  rush  by  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies— most  recently  the 
Social  Security  Administration— to 
automate  services  in  the  name  of  serv- 
ice enhancement.  In  the  process,  the 
inherent  limitations  of  800  number 
systems  have  been  overlooked,  and 
services  to  the  public  have  been  seri- 
ously eroded  as  a  result. 

For  simple  questions  with  a  yes  or 
no  answer,  800  numbers  can  provide  a 
convenient  and  cost-effective  service. 
However,  when  our  Nation's  Govern- 
ment starts  throwing  machines  where 
experienced  people  belong,  service  be- 
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comes    disservice,    and    public    confi-  Committee  on  Aging,  in  cosponsoring 

dence  in.  becomes  public  contempt  for,  this  bill  which  I  believe  will  leave  in 

the  very  agencies  established  to  serve  place  a  very  important  option  for  el- 

them    As  part  of  my  effort  to  fight  derly  Americans.  That  option  is  the 

this,  I  hope  to  work  with  the  Commis-  local   Social   Security   office   and   the 


sioner  to  restore  access  between  elder- 
ly Americans,  and  their  local  Social 
Security  representatives.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   2158 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
syATUtS  1    SIKIKT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Office  Access  Restoration  Act  of  1990  ' 
SK(     2   TKI.KI'HONK  A<  (  KSS  T( I  HKl.l)  (IKH(  Ks  oK 

THK   SCKHI     SK(  I  KIT^     \1)MIM.STK\ 

THIS 

(a)  In  General.- .Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary'), in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sioner"), shall  require  that  — 

(1)  each  field  office  of  the  Social  Security 
.Administration  shall  receive  telephone  calls 
from  the  general  public  m  the  geographic 
area  in  which  the  field  office  operates:  or 

i2i  shall  restore  and  maintain  the  level  of 
regional  telephone  access  by  the  general 
public  to  the  level  that  was  available  on 
September  30.  1988. 

ibi  Toll-Free  Telephone  Systems.— ( 1 ) 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commi.ssioner.  shall  re- 
quire that  when  a  caller  from  the  genera! 
public  makes  a  call  through  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone system  provided  by  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  such  caller  shall  be  in 
formed  that  such  caller  has  the  option  of 
contacting- 

(A)  the  field  office  in  the  geographic  area 
in  which  the  caller  resides  (if  any);  or 

iB)  the  regional  teleservice  center  that  is 
closest  to  such  geographic  area  (if  such  re- 
gional teleservice  center  received  local  calls 
prior  to  October  1.  1988). 

(2 1  Whether  or  not  a  caller  requests  an 
option  described  in  subparagraphs  (Ai  or 
(Bi  of  paragraph  d).  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (b)  shall  require 
that  a  caller  be  provided  the  telephone 
number  of  the  local  field  office  or  regional 
teleservice  center  described  in  such  para- 
graph upon  the  request  of  such  caller. 

ic)  Publication  of  Telephone  Number  and 
Address.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Commis-<:ion- 
er.  shall  require  the  publication  for  each 
local  geographic  area  of— 

(1)  the  telephone  number  and  address  of 
the  field  office  described  in  subsection  (a» 
serving  such  local  geographic  area;  or 

(2)  the  telephone  number  of  the  regional 
teleservice  center  in  the  geographic  area 
that  is  closest  to  such  geographic  area.* 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Special 


personal  service  that  is  very  important 
to  a  recipient  with  questions  relating 
to  his  or  her  benefits. 

The  800  number  service  proposed  by 
former  Commissioner  Hardy  has  not 
and,  I  believe,  will  not  work  and 
cannot  replace  contact  with  a  local 
office. 

During  an  Aging  Committee  hearing 
last  April,  I  made  the  point  that  a 
Social  Security  recipient  trying  to  do 
important  business  over  the  phone  has 
no  guarantee  that  one  person  will  be 
assigned  to  his  or  her  case.  Now,  that 
may  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  at 
first.  But,  think  about  it.  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  may  be  that  individual's 
only  income.  If  that  beneficiary 
cannot  have  his  or  her  questions  an- 
swered in  one  phone  call,  he  or  she 
has  to  compete  with  callers  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  for  further  consid- 
eration. 

However  well  intentioned  the  former 
Commi.ssioner  was.  I  believe  that  the 
800  number  approach  was  the  wrong 
vehicle  for  the  job.  If  an  800  number 
service  is  to  remain  in  place,  it  is  im- 
perative that  use  of  the  service  be  an 
option,  not  a  requirement. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  tele- 
communications system  certainly  can 
play  a  role  in  assisting  the  elderly. 
Specifically,  I  would  propose  a  general 
information  and  referral  service  or 
possibly  a  hotline  service  to  assist 
deeply  troubled  and  isolated  elderly 
people. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  Senator 
Pryor  is  once  again  acting  in  the  best 
interest  of  elderly  Americans,  and  I 
commend  him  on  his  effort,s  to  retain 
Social  Security  .service  options.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  m.\  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting legislation  which  would  make 
a  caller's  use  of  the  Social  Security  800 
number  optional.  When  a  modem  con- 
venience becomes  a  major  inconven- 
ience, it  is  time  to  step  back  and  re- 
think our  approach.  The  800  number 
is  exactly  such  a  case.  Introduced  as  a 
means  of  handling  phone  calls  from 
Social  Security  recipients  effectively 
and  efficiently— and  to  save  recipients 
the  cost  of  a  toll  call— it  frequently 
produces  only  frustration  and  added 
delay. 

The  line  is  too  often  busy  and,  when 
contact  is  made,  the  answers  are  too 
frequently  incorrect.  Callers  cannot  be 
assured  that  they  will  be  connected 
with  the  same  operator  twice.  For  an 
elderly  person,  concerned  about  a  late 
Social  Security  check  or  worried  about 
the  loss  of  benefits,  this  system  has 
the  additional  drawback  of  seeming 
cold  and  impersonal  at  a  time  when 
the  caller  is  seeking  not  only  informa- 
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tion,  but  understanding  and  sympa- 
thy. When  the  Social  Security  employ- 
ee who  answers  is  several  States  away, 
the  caller  can  feel  even  more  insecure 
and  uncertain. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  had  spent  the  entire 
day  trying  to  reach  this  800  number. 
Each  time  she  called,  the  phone  was 
answered  by  a  recording,  followed  by. 
in  her  words  "horrible  music."  At  that 
point,  she  was  cut  off.  After  eight 
phone  calls  and  mounting  aggravation, 
she  finally  reached  a  Social  Security 
employee  at  10  minutes  to  5. 

Although  her  question  was  an- 
swered, she  asked  how  we  could  toler- 
ate this  degree  of  callousness  in  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries.  How,  she  asked,  could 
we  let  our  elderly  be  intimidated  and 
rejected  by  this  kind  of  service?  I 
might  add  to  her  question— can  we,  in 
good  conscience,  call  this  service? 

This  legislation  would  offer  the 
Social  Security  beneficiary  the  option 
of  calling  the  800  number  or  calling 
the  local  office.  It  would  give  the  el 
derly  the  option  of  calling  someone  in 
their  home  State,  someone  familiar 
with  the  particular  challenges  of  life 
in  that  region,  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  make  repeated  calls  to  an  un- 
known destination.  When  the  800 
number  works,  it  can  be  a  wonderful 
and  modern  convenience.  When  it  does 
not  work,  the  caller  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  waste  an  afternoon  waiting 
for  a  clear  line  or  correct  information. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  and  that  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  will  soon  be  able 
to  choose  between  an  800  number  call 
and  direct  call  to  a  local  office.* 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  March 
19,  1990,  and  ending  March  25,  1990.  as 
"National  Angel  Plane  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ANGEL  PLANE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  March  19,  1990,  through 
March  25,  1990,  as  "National  Angel 
Plane  Week." 

Angel  Planes  is  a  national  group  of 
individual  airline  pilots  who  give  free 
transportation  to  people  living  in  rural 
America  who  are  in  need  of  urgent 
medical  attention.  Often,  vital  emer- 
gency medical  care  is  miles  away. 
Angel  Planes  provide  the  critical  serv- 
ice of  timely  transportation  to  a  well- 
equipped  hospital.  Angel  Plane  pilots 
also  carry  blood  supplies  and  donor 
organs  to  hospitals  for  patients  in 
need. 

I  am  proud  that  Nevada  is  the  home 
of  the  founding  chapter  of  Angel 
Planes;  moreover,  the  national  head- 
quarters of  Angel  Planes  is  located  in 
our  State. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
Congress  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
contribution  of  these  outstanding  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
.senl  that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  259 

Whereas  the  Angel  Planes  are  a  group  of 
airplane  pilous  who  provide  transportation 
to  those  in  need  of  medical  treatment  who 
reside  in  communities  where  such  treatment 
cannot  be  provided,  and  who  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  such  transportation; 

Whereas  the  Angel  Planes  also  transport 
blood  and  organs  for  various  organizations 
and  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  the  Angel  Planes  provide  these 
services  free  of  charge:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  March  19.  1990.  and  ending 
March  25.  1990.  is  designated  as  National 
Angel  Plane  Week,  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  required  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  WARNER; 
S.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  12.  1990.  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  125th  An- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Sayler's 
Creek  and  the  stacking  of  Arms  at  the 
Appomattox  Court  House";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  I2STH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SAYLER'S 
CREEK  AND  THE  STACKING  OF  ARMS  AT  APPO- 
MATTOX COURT  HOUSE 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek  and  the 
stacking  of  arms  at  the  Appomattox 
Court  House,  and  thereby,  commemo- 
rating the  end  of  the  American  Civil 
War. 

A  large  scale  reenactment  of  these 
historic  events  will  take  place  on  the 
original  sites,  April  6-8.  1990.  The 
Sayler's  Creek  Reenactment  and  Pres- 
ervation Committee,  a  volunteer  group 
made  up  of  local  historians  and  Civil 
War  reenactors  is  plaivning  the  event. 
We  have  been  advised,  for  example, 
that  several  participants,  who  can 
trace  their  great-  and  great-  great 
grandfathers  to  the  original  event, 
plan  to  lead  the  event  and,  like  their 
forefathers,  simply  leave  their  arms 
and  equipment  there  at  Appomattox. 

After  4  years  of  some  of  the  most 
brutal  fighting  in  American  history, 
the  debates  left  unresolved  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  the  Constitution 
were,  finally,  resolved.  Among  these 
was  the  question  of  State  sovereignty, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  question  over  slavery. 
Certainly,  we  today  are  still  very  much 
molded  and  affected  by  these  historic 


events.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  offer  a 
special  commemoration  honoring  the 
men  and  women  of  that  important 
period,  as  a  reminder  of  their  sacrifice, 
their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  liberty 
and  personal  freedom,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  undertook  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  such  an  intense 
conflict. 

During  the  spring  of  1990.  let  us  re- 
member on  this  anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant time  in  our  history  which  oc- 
curred 125  years  ago  when  the  final 
conclusion  for  the  bitterness  and  suf- 
fering of  war  began  and  the  attention 
of  our  country  was  tuned  inward  to 
heal  and  rebuild.  But  we  must  also  re- 
member the  lessons  of  this  internal 
conflict.  We  must  remain  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  all  Americans  and  their 
desires  for  personal  liberty  and  digni- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  orderd  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  260 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  12,  1990, 
is  designated  as  a  •National  Day  of  Remem- 
berance  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek, 
and  the  Stacking  of  Arms  at  the  Appomat- 
tox Court  House",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day  of  re- 
memberance  for  the  soldiers,  the  families  of 
such  soldiers  and  other  Americans  who  suf- 
fered, endured  and  sacrificed  during  the  4- 
year  war  known  as  the  American  Civil  War. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  allow  for  deduc- 
tion of  qualified  adoption  expenses 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  590 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  590,  a  bill  to  prohibit  injunctive 
relief,  or  an  award  of  damages  against 
a  judicial  officer  for  action  taken  in  a 
judicial  capacity. 

S.  1109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1109,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  to  extend  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  such  act  through  the  fiscal 
year  1995. 


S.    1299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1299,  a  bill  to  establish  a  police 
corps  program. 

S.    1393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1393.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  priority  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  transferring  any 
surplus  real  property  or  facility  that  is 
being  clo.sed  or  realigned. 

S.    1400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1400,  a  bill  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[M.S.  MiKULSKi]  wa-s  added  a.s  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1511.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  to  clarify  the  protections 
given  to  older  individuals  in  regard  to 
employee  benefit  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    lt;29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1629,  a  bill  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    165r> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  S.  1653.  a  bill  to  preserve  the  .solven- 
cy of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

S.    1655 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Reid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1655,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
enforcement  provisions,  to  provide  for 
the  disclosure  of  independent  expendi- 
tures, to  make  provisions  regarding  in- 
termediaries and  broadcast  time,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1664.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
congressional  commemorative  medal 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
were  present  during  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941. 

S.   1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Senator 
from    Oregon     [Mr.    Hatfield]    were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1690,  a  bill 
to  establish  programs  to  improve  for- 
eign language  instruction,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1958,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
to  improve  and  enforce  standards  for 
employee  health  and  safety  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  nuclear  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DAmatoI.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2006.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Department  of  the 
Environment,  provide  for  a  global  en- 
vironmental policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  201  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2011,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
expansion  of  the  Tumacacori  National 
Monument. 

S.   2040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2040.  a  bill  to  expand  the  size  and 
.scope  of  the  Support  for  East  Europe- 
an Democracy  [SEED]  Program. 

S.   2  125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2125.  a  bill  to  condition  the  availabil- 
ity of  United  States  assistance  for  El 
Salvador. 

S.  2141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2141,  a  bill  to  temporarily  increase 
the  duty  on  ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether. 

SENATE  .lOINT  RESOLUTION    153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  third 
week  in  May  1990  as  "National  Tour- 
ism Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 


Chafee],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum], the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223.  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  May  1990 
as  "Neurofibromatosis  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  227,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  March  11 
through  March  17,  1990,  as  'Deaf 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Georgria  [Mr.  Kowuer],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rol- 
lings], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouyk],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsonaga],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
SANroRs],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Doicenici],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WARiiER],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
230.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  May  6,  1990 
and  ending  on  May  12,  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  243,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  25.  1990.  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  24  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  245,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  July  3.  1990,  as 
"Idaho  Centennial  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chaffe],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  246,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  United  Nations 
to  repeal  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 3379. 

SENATE  CONCfRRENT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 73,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  courageous  people  of  Colombia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  239,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  de- 
nouncing the  military  offensive  in 
Angola  and  urging  an  immediate 
cease-fire. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 93-PROVIDING  FOR  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  STATUE  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  STATE  OF 
UTAH  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  NA- 
TIONAL STATUARY  HALL 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concumngK  That  (a)  the 
statue  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth  (the  father  of 
television),  furnished  by  the  State  of  Utah 
for  placement  in  National  Statuary  Hall  in 
accordance  with  section  1814  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (40  U.S.C. 
187),  is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  are 
tendered  to  the  State  of  Utah  for  providing 
this  commemoration  of  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent personages. 

(b)  The  Slate  of  Utah  is  authorized  to  use 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  May  2.  1990. 
at  11:00  o'clock,  ante  meridiem,  for  a  presen- 
tation ceremony  for  the  statue.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  physical  preparations 
and  security  for  the  ceremony. 

(c)  The  statue  shall  be  displayed  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  after  which  period 
the  statue  shall  be  moved  to  its  permanent 
location  in  National  Statuary  Hall. 


Sec  2.  The  transcript  of  proceedings  of 
the  ceremony  shall  be  printed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions and  suitable  binding.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  number,  there  shall  be  printed 
6.555  copies  of  the  document,  of  which  450 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  105  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  3,500  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Representatives  from  Utah, 
and  2.500  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senators  from  Utah. 

Sec  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  Governor  of  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  Sen- 
ator Hatch  and  I  are  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  to  facilitate  the 
presentation  of  a  second  statue  from 
Utah  to  National  Statuary  Hall.  The 
people  of  Utah  have  chosen  to  honor 
an  outstanding  representative  of 
Utah's  ingenuity  and  creativity  in 
their  selection  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth. 
This  legislation  will  allow  a  statue  of 
Dr.  Farnsworth  to  reside  in  National 
Statuary  Hall,  along  with  the  figure  of 
Brigham  Young,  Utah's  other  honored 
son,  and  the  other  distinguished  fig- 
ures from  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Farnsworth  is  best  known  as  the 
father  of  television.  His  "image  dissec- 
tor" led  to  the  development  of  TV  as 
we  know  it  today.  There  certainly  isn't 
one  of  us  who  hasn  t  felt  the  impact  of 
that  incredible  invention.  However,  we 
also  have  benefited  from  many  other 
of  Dr.  Farnsworth's  contributions. 

Philo  was  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
idea  that  technology  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  human  condition.  He 
played  varied  key  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment and  realization  of  such  devices 
as:  radar,  used  for  air  traffic  control: 
infrared  night  lights,  used  especially 
during  World  War  II  for  surveillance; 
electron  microscopes,  used  to  study 
the  forming  of  photosensitive  sur- 
faces: baby  incubators  or  isolettes, 
used  to  provide  a  warm  sterile  environ- 
ment for  premature  infants  and  others 
at  risk:  gastroscopes.  designed  to  ex- 
amine the  human  digestive  tract;  and 
cold  cathode  ray  tubes,  used  in  televi- 
sion and  computers.  Indeed,  probably 
his  most  important  work— pioneer  re- 
search in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
fusion— has  yet  to  be  recognized. 

James  Avati  was  selected  from 
among  35  Utah  artists  to  create  the 
sculpture  of  Philo  Farnsworth.  Mr. 
Avati  comes  from  a  family  of  artists- 
illustrators,  art  directors,  and  waterco- 
lorists.  Along  with  other  training,  he 
holds  a  master  of  fine  arts  degree  in 
sculpture  from  the  University  of  Utah. 
He  has  previously  been  commissioned 
for  a  number  of  notable  works. 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are 
submitting  provides  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  statue  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth 
for  placement  in  National  Statuary 
Hall.  It  also  authorizes  use  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  on  May  2,  1990  at 


11  a.m.  for  a  presentation  ceremony 
and  allows  for  display  of  the  statue  in 
the  rotimda  for  a  period  of  time 
before  its  permanent  placement.  In  ad- 
dition, it  allows  for  the  traditional 
printing  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
day. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievements  and 
innovations  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth 
have  impacted  each  of  our  lives  and  in- 
fluenced the  way  we  experience  our 
world.  We  wish  to  honor  this  truly  re- 
markable inventor  and  bestow  his 
statue  as  a  permanent  example  of  the 
enterprising  Utah  spirit.  Accordingly, 
we  ask  for  the  early  consideration  and 
adoption  of  this  legislation. • 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  246-AU- 
THORIZING  PRINTING  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  TITLED  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGING:  1989  " 

Mr.  PRYOR   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Heinz)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  246 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volumes 
1  and  2  of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate, 
entitled  "Developments  in  Aging:  1989.' 
which  may  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $1,200. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  RESTORATION  AND 
STANDARDS  ATTAINMENT  ACT 
OF  1989 


INOUYE/STEVENS  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1258 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  S.  1630,  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  provide  for  attairmient  and 
maintenance  of  health  protective  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  214.  or  the  appropri- 
ate section  of  the  bill  relating  to  Fuel  Vola- 
tility, strike  the  closing  quotation  marks 
and  period  and  insert: 

"•(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  the  48  contiguous  Stales 
and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

At  the  end  of  section  215.  or  the  appropri- 
ate section  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Desul- 
furization  of  Diesel  Fuels,  strike  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  period  and  insert: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  introducing,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Stevens,  limits 
applicability  of  fuel  volatility  stand- 
ards—section 214— and  desulfurization 
of  diesel  fuels— section  215— to  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 


Columbia.  This  exclusion  for  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  U.S.  Territories  and 
Commonwealths  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate and  we  support  its  inclusion  in  the 
bill. 

With  respect  to  the  fuel  volatility 
standards  of  section  214,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  EPA  has  exempt- 
ed Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  U.S.  Terri- 
tories and  Commonwealths  from 
standards  that  were  established  in  its 
final  rule  on  gasoline  volatility  i54  FR 
11868,  March  22,  1989).  Due  to  geogra- 
phy and  other  unique  considerations, 
the  EPA  recognized  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  applying  such  controls  to  these 
areas. 

A  chief  purpose  for  setting  a  nation- 
al standard  for  volatility  is  to  prevent 
motorists  from  traveling  across  State 
lines  to  get  a  more  desirable  gasoline 
mix  and  price.  This  objective  is  not 
relevant  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
U.S.  Territories  and  Commonwealths. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  F»resident.  these 
areas  have  not  experienced  any  prob- 
lems as  a  consequence  of  volatility.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Terri- 
tories, isolation  from  the  mainland 
and  steady  trade  winds  which  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  volatile  organic 
compounds  render  the  standards  un- 
necessary. With  respect  to  Alaska, 
summertime  volatility  standards  are 
not  needed  due  to  the  state's  much 
cooler  and  shorter  summers,  and  the 
absence  of  any  problems  with  nonat- 
tainment. 

The  March  22.  1989  regulations  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  imple- 
menting the  summertime  standards 
embodied  in  section  214.  Despite  the 
EPA's  recent  regulations  addressing 
this  subject,  section  214  fails  to  adopt 
the  geographic  standards  embodied  in 
these  regulations  and  used  elsewhere 
in  the  bill. 

For  these  same  reasons  I  have  iden- 
tified above,  the  geographic  scope  of 
section  215— desulfurization  of  diesel 
fuels— is  likewise  unnecessary.  While  I 
recognize  the  need  to  establish  a  broad 
standard  when  adopting  diesel  fuel 
sulfur  content  limits  this  argument 
has  no  application  to  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
the  U.S.  Territories  and  Common- 
wealths due  to  their  isolated  and  non- 
contiguous locations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  language  contained  in 
this  amendment. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  implementation  of  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  waste  program. 


The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  February  22.  1990,  has 
been  rescheduled.  The  hearing  will 
now  take  place  on  Friday,  March  2. 
1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  this  hearing  should  send  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  SD-364. 
Washington,  DC  20510.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mary  Louise 
Wagner  at  (202)  224-7569. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  20.  1990,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. S.  2088,  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  Amendments  of 
1990.  which  would:  Extend  basic  au- 
thority of  titles  I  and  II  for  3  years; 
expand  the  SPR  to  1  billion  barrels; 
and  provide  for  predrawdown  diver- 
sion authority  of  SPR  oil. 

In  addition,  the  hearing  will  consider 
proposals  for  alternative  financing  of 
the  SPR. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Karl  Hausker.  chief  economist,  at 
(202) 224-3329. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1990,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr,  La  Verne  G.  Ausman  for 
the  position  of  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
room  332  of  the  Senate  Russell  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Suzy  Dittrich  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  open  session  on 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1990,  at  9 
a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on  the  mili- 
tary strategy  and  operational  require- 
ments for  rapid  reinforcement  and  as- 
sociated transportation  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  February 
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21,  1990,  at  2  p.m.  in  open  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  of  Douglas 
A.  Brook  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Financial  Management): 
Steven  K.  Conver  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Acquisition K  William  J. 
Haynes  II  to  be  general  counsel  of  the 
Army,  Enrique  Mendez,  Jr.  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Health 
Affairs);  and  Colin  R.  McMillan  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se  (Pro- 
duction and  Logistics). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  21. 
1990,  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Donald  J.  Lee.  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania:  Gerald  E. 
Rosen,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan;  Jacques 
L.  Wiener.  Jr..  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit;  Ronald  L.  Buck- 
waiter,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  21. 
1990,  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
habeas  corpus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  2  p.m..  February  21. 
1990,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  844 
and  H.R.  1484.  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board;  S.  1360 
and  H.R.  2844.  to  improve  the  ability 
of  the  Interior  to  properly  manage 
certain  resources  of  the  National  Park 
System;  and  S.  1859.  to  restructure  the 
repayment  terms  and  conditions  for 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation 
for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Filene  Center  in  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County. 
VA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 21,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  S.  1742,  the 
Federal  Information  Resources  Man- 
agement Act  of  1989. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


vancy  for  permanent  public  protection 
of  this  natural  treasure.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PURCHASE  OF  THE  GREY 
RANCH 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  landmark  in  conserva- 
tion history.  On  January  29,  the 
Nature  Conservancy,  an  international, 
private,  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  and  natural  diversity, 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  500 
square-mile  Gray  Ranch  in  southwest- 
ern New  Mexico.  This  is  the  largest 
private  land  acquisition  in  conserva- 
tion history  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Nature  Conservancy  for  their  bold 
and  generous  act. 

The  Gray  Ranch,  comprised  of  the 
Animas  mountains  and  the  adjacent 
Animas  and  Playas  valleys,  is  re- 
nowned as  one  of  the  most  biologically 
diverse  areas  in  the  United  States.  The 
Gray  Ranch  is  home  to  at  least  75  spe- 
cies of  mammals,  provides  breeding 
habitat  for  over  130  species  of  birds, 
maintains  more  than  50  species  of  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians,  and  supports 
about  720  species  of  plants.  About  25 
of  these  species  are  on  the  Federal  or 
State  threatened  and  endangered  spe- 
cies list. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  purchased 
226.664  acres  of  the  ranch  outright 
and  took  over  leases  for  the  remaining 
93.000  acres.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
after  years  of  planning  and  hard  work 
that  the  Nature  Conservancy  has  pur- 
chased this  unique  property. 

For  years,  the  Nature  Conservancy 
has  been  a  highly  valued  partner  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  that  ultimate- 
ly become  part  of  the  Federal  public 
domain.  As  a  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, the  Nature  Conservancy  often 
has  the  ability  to  purchase  property  in 
a  more  timely  fashion  than  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Traditionally,  they 
have  held  such  lands  on  an  interim 
basis  until  the  Government  can  ac- 
quire them. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy will  hold  the  Gray  Ranch  and 
provide  interim  management  protec- 
tion until  arrangements  for  the  lasting 
protection  of  the  Gray  Ranch  can  be 
determined.  While  I  am  reviewing  a 
variety  of  options  for  the  permanent 
protection  of  this  land,  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  public 
domain  and  it  appears  that  the  Gray 
Ranch  may  be  best  suited  as  a  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  indicated 
strong  interest  in  appropriating  money 
to  acquire  the  Gray  Ranch  as  a  wild- 
life refuge.  As  a  strong  proponent  for 
that  appropriation,  I  now  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Nature  Conser- 


NH  HOUSE  CONDONES  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
those  in  public  life  who  value  office 
above  principle  often  take  refuge 
behind  misleading  labels.  Nowhere  is 
this  practice  more  evident  nowadays 
than  in  the  debate  over  abortion.  An 
article  entitled.  "NH  House  Condones 
the  Holocaust."  written  by  Jack 
Kenny  and  published  in  the  February 
17.  1990.  issue  of  the  Manchester 
union  leader  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  pro-choice  label. 

It  is  a  self-evident  biological  fact 
that  the  offspring  of  human  beings 
are  human  beings,  yet  the  so-called 
pro-choicers  claim  there  is  a  privacy 
right  to  choose  death  for  an  entire 
class  of  human  beings,  those  in  prena- 
tal infancy.  The  legacy  of  the  pro- 
choice  label  is  4,320  abortions  every 
day;  30,240  every  week;  129,600  every 
month;  and  over  23  million  since  1973. 

Mr.  Kenny  masterfully  reveals  the 
intellectual  bankruptcy  of  those  politi- 
cians who  hide  behind  the  pro-choice 
label.  I  commend  his  piece  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Manche.ster  Union  Leader.  Feb. 
17.  1990] 

NH  House  Condones  the  Holocaust 

( By  Jack  Kenny ) 

FMnny.  isn't  it?  In  politics  as  in  marketing, 
the  label  is  sometimes  changed  to  make  the 
product  or  program  more  palatable.  Back 
when  the  federal  budget  was  a  mere  $100 
billion  a  year  (considered  an  astronomical 
sum  at  the  time)  and  about  half  of  it  went 
for  defense,  the  liberals  were  the  folks  who 
argued  for  more  non-defense  spending,  for 
things  like  housing,  health,  education  and 
welfare.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the 
federal  budget  is  $1.23  trillion  per  annum, 
with  less  than  one-third  of  it  for  national 
defense.  Yet  hardly  a  "liberal"  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Where 
have  all  the  liberals  gone?  Gone  to  'moder- 
ates. "  every  one. 

Look  closely  and  you'll  see  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  the  debate  over  abor- 
tion. About  20  years  ago.  nearly  every  slate 
in  the  union  had  laws  on  the  books  banning 
abortion,  except  when  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother.  Advocates  of  abortion  on 
demand  were  frankly  called  "pro-abortion." 
Then  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overturned 
those  laws  in  the  ill-considered  assault  on 
law  and  reason  known  as  the  Roe  v.  Wade 
decision  of  1973.  Now  about  two  million  pre- 
born  babies  are  legally  killed  in  the  United 
States  each  year  by  abortionists,  and  guess 
what.  Nobody  is  really  "pro-abortion"  any 
more. 

This  week  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  allow  abor- 
tion on  demand  under  New  Hampshire  law 
through  the  24th  week  of  pregnancy.  The 
bill  "restricts"  the  availability  of  abortion 
from  the  25th  week  on  with  qualifications 
filled  with  loopholes  wide  enough  to  push  a 
bus  through  sideways.  It  was  passed  by  a 


substantial  majority  of  House  members 
present  and  voting,  though  the  margin  was 
less  than  the  two-thirds  needed  to  override 
the  anticipated  veto  by  Gov.  Gregg  if  the 
bill  should  also  pass  the  Senate. 

So  how  many  of  the  212  representatives 
who  voted  for  that  bill  are  frankly  pro-abor- 
tion? Well,  it  would  be  hard  lo  find  even 
one.  for  "The  Times.  They  Are  A-Changin'  " 
and  common  folks  who  say  just  what  they 
mean  can  hardly  keep  up  with  it  all.  Those 
who  vote  for  abortion  on  demand  aren't  pro- 
abortion  any  more.  They've  gone  to  "pro- 
choice."  every  one. 

When  will  we  ever  learn? 

My,  what  a  difference  a  word  makes,  espe- 
cially the  right  word  in  the  hands  and  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  use  words  to  conceal 
rather  than  communicate  their  real  inten- 
tions. 

"Pro-choice"  is  a  marvelous  camoflauge 
for  everyone  from  the  most  ardent  champi- 
on of  abortion  for  any  reason  to  the  politi- 
cian wishing  only  to  straddle  the  fence. 
"Look,  "  says  the  abortion  lobby,  "you  can 
vote  with  us  and  you  don't  even  have  to  be 
pro-abortion.  You  can  even  be  personally 
opposed'  to  it.  Have  your  morality  and  scrap 
it.  too.  Just  vote  pro-choice.'  " 

"Pro-choice"  means  you're  not  necessarily 
in  favor  of  abortion,  but  you're  not  going  to 
take  a  stand  against  it  either.  "Pro-choice"" 
means  you  don't  have  to  take  sides.  Thanks 
to  the  resources  of  feminist  newspeak.  being 
for  "choice""  means  you  never  have  to 
choose. 

I  choose  to  call  it  Humbug,  though  that  is 
much  too  kind  a  word.  It  is  a  cowardly  de- 
ception, and  a  not-too-clever  one  at  that. 
""Pro-choice""  is  the  weasel-worded,  mealy- 
mouthed  cop-out  for  those  who  have  nei- 
ther the  courage  nor  the  candor  to  honestly 
state  their  lack  of  conviction. 

Behold  our  "pro-choice"  Legislature! 
Theyve  got  to  be  kidding.  Most  of  them 
couldn't  "choose"  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain 
until  they  had  first  conducted  a  poll  among 
the  ducks.  They  can't  even  choose  life  over 
death,  between  which  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  Many  of  our  bright  representatives 
think  they  have  found  it.  though.  They  call 
it  "Choice." 

Years  ago  a  veteran  New  Hampshire  poli- 
tician told  me  that  those  who  straddle  the 
fence  are  impaled  thereon.  Actually,  he 
didn't  put  it  quite  that  way.  What  he  said 
was  that  the  only  thing  you  get  by  strad- 
dling the  fence  is  a  picket  implanted  in  a 
portion  of  the  anatomy  not  usually  dis- 
cussed in  a  family  newspaper.  You  might 
think  that  would  be  excruciatingly  painful, 
but  perhaps  not  for  our  legislators.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  as  numb  at  one  end  as  they 
are  at  the  other. 

They  are  an  amazing  group,  these  "pro- 
choice'"  lawmakers  who  are  "personally  op- 
posed" to  abortion  but  can't  help  \oting  im- 
personally the  other  way.  Many  of  them  can 
discuss  the  issue  at  great  length  without 
ever  once  acknowledging  that  what  is  de- 
stroyed in  an  abortion  is  an  innocent  human 
life.  "'My  mind  is  made  up.  don't  confuse  me 
with  the  facts"  aren't  exactly  word3  to  live 
by.  but  it's  as  close  as  the  "pro-choice" 
crowd  can  come. 

It  was  almost  laughable  to  hear,  in  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  the  charge  that  oppo- 
nents of  abortion  are  threatening  the  "sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state."  Rarely  in  its 
hist/Ory  has  the  Church  been  more  chal- 
lenged at  the  core  of  its  faith  by  a  state 
more  pagan  in  its  outlook  and  attitudes. 
The  only  religion  our  Legislature  is  in 
danger  of  establishing  is  the  hypocritical. 


hand-washing  religion  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  ceremoniously  declared  himself  inno- 
cent of  the  bloodshed  he  authorized  under 
pressure  from  the  mob. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
said  of  the  "Pax  Romana"  that  'They  made 
a  desert  and  they  called  it  peace."  Some- 
thing similar  may  now  be  said  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

They  condoned  a  holocaust  and  they 
called  it  "Choice." 

(Jack  Kenny  is  a  Manchester  resident  who 
has  both  written  of  and  been  involved  in 
state  and  local  politics.  His  column  is  pub- 
lished weekly.)* 


THE  EXCELLENCE  IN  MATH,  SCI- 
ENCE, AND  ENGINEERING  EDU- 
CATION ACT 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2114, 
the  Excellence  in  Math,  Science,  and 
Engineering  Education  Act,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

I  joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  opportunities  in 
math,  science,  and  engineering  educa- 
tion must  be  in  the  forefront  of  our 
educational  efforts. 

The  statistics  on  the  problems  in 
this  field  indicate  that  the  crisis  here 
is  pervasive— 

The  U.S.  population  as  a  whole  lacks 
the  math  and  scientific  literacy  which 
the  populations  in  our  competitor 
countries  have.  More  than  60  percent 
of  17-year-old  students  in  the  United 
States  lack  the  ability  to  find,  under- 
stand, and  explain  relatively  compli- 
cated information. 

Teacher  shortages  continue  in  sever- 
al areas  and  are  projected  to  grow  in 
others.  Science  teachers  tend  to  leave 
their  jobs  at  higher  rates  than  other 
teachers.  Elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  urban  core  areas  and  rural 
areas  have  particularly  difficult  times 
recruiting  and  retaining  good  science 
and  math  teachers.  An  estimated  25 
percent  of  engineering  faculty  will 
reach  retirement  age  within  the  next  5 
years.  The  college-age  population,  the 
source  of  most  new  teachers,  has  been 
declining  since  1982  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  through  1996. 

Elementary  and  secondary  students 
lack  skills  in  math  and  science  areas. 
About  half  of  17-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  are  not  proficient  with 
junior  high  school  level  mathematics 
problems  and  only  7  percent  are  ready 
for  college  science  courses.  Even  if  a 
student  takes  a  high  school  science 
course,  less  than  half  of  those  courses 
will  offer  a  lab  experience. 

Interest  in  science  and  math  is  lag- 
ging. Of  every  10,000  high  school 
sophomores,  only  1,800  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  natural  sciences  and  engi- 
neering as  a  career  path.  Only  850  will 
earn  degrees  in  these  areas.  By  the 
end  of  third  grade  nearly  half  of  all 
students  are  not  interested  in  taking 
additional  science  courses. 


Mr.  President,  the  figures  I  cited 
above  come  from  our  own  National 
Science  Foundation.  They  paint  a 
bleak,  bleak  picture  for  our  Nation's 
future  productivity,  competitiveness, 
and  standard  of  living. 

These  figures  are  a  clarion  call  to 
action.  We  know  we  must  act.  And,  in 
large  measure  we  know  where  we  must 
go.  As  the  pool  of  potential  mathema- 
ticians, scientists,  and  engineers 
shrinks,  we  must  look  more  and  more 
to  women  and  minorities  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  these  fields.  We  must  reach 
out  to  our  urban  cores,  to  our  rural 
areas,  to  groups  in  our  population 
which  have  not  traditionally  pursued 
careers  in  these  fields  and  ask  them  to 
join  with  those  who  are  currently  at 
work. 

As  John  A.  White,  an  assistant  direc- 
tor for  engineering  at  the  NSF,  on 
leave  from  Georgia  Tech,  wrote  a  few 
months  ago: 

When  not  a  single  black  American  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  in  electrical  engineering 
in  1987.  nor  in  mechanical  engineering  in 
1988.  you  know  you  are  not  appealing  to 
bright  American  blacks.  When  engineering 
has  a  lower  percentage  of  women  graduates 
than  any  of  the  sciences,  you  know  you  are 
not  appealing  to  bright  American  women. 
And.  when  less  than  half  of  engineering 
graduate  students  are  U.S.  bom.  you  know 
you  are  not  appealing  to  bright  Americans. 

Mr.  I»resident,  recently  I  spoke  brief- 
ly about  education  in  general  and  the 
education  bills  which  we  had  just  con- 
sidered in  particular.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  I  was  one  of  the  Americans 
the  President  referenced  in  Char- 
lottesville when  he  said  "Americans 
are  ready  for  a  radical  change  in  their 
schools.  '  I  also  said  that  the  legisla- 
tive moves  we  were  considering  would 
at  best  probably  only  improve  things 
at  the  margin. 

If  there  is  an  area  where  we  must  be 
ready  for  radical  change— and  be 
ready  with  some  immediacy,  it  is  in 
math,  science,  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. If  there  is  an  area  where  we  must 
do  more  than  improve  things  at  the 
margin  it  is  here.  There  is  simply  no 
time  left  for  business  as  usual — or  for 
more  business  as  usual.  The  crisis  is 
here.  And,  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs  or  a  patch  here  and  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  response. 

This  legislation  provides  the  basis 
for  a  beginning  with  proposals  to 
expand  informal  education  programs; 
to  use  the  space  program  to  encourage 
youth  to  pursue  studies  and  careers  in 
math  and  science;  to  assist  colleges 
and  universities  whose  programs  could 
be  strengthened  to  improve  their 
math,  science,  and  engineering  depart- 
ments; and  to  expand  opportunities 
for  women  and  minorities.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  inclusion  of  the  sections 
providing  scholarships  for  those  who 
commit  to  teach.  This  is  based  on  S. 
843,  which  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Rockefeller. 
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I  commend  Senator  Kennedy  and 
his  staff  for  presenting  this  legislation 
and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  to  see  that  we  move— boldly  and 
aggressively— to  pass  a  bill  which  truly 
seeks  to  move  us  into  the  future.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SUPER 
BOWL  CHAMPS  WITH  UTAH  TIES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  San  Francisco  49ers  won 
the  Super  Bowl.  As  a  Senator  from 
Utah,  I  would  like  to  express  our 
State's  appreciation  to  those  49er  foot- 
ball players  and  coaches  who  played  or 
coached  for  Utah  colleges.  They  gave 
us  many  fine  memories  while  they 
were  part  of  our  football  programs  in 
Utah. 

Forty-niner  Coach  George  Seifert 
almost  went  into  dissecting  frogs 
rather  than  pigskins.  He  was  more  in- 
terested in  biology  at  the  University  of 
Utah  than  football.  He  obtained  his 
B.S.  in  biology  in  1963  before  getting 
his  master's  in  physical  education. 
While  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
George  played  offensive  guard  and 
linebacker.  After  graduation  he  began 
his  coaching  career  as  a  graduate  as- 
sistant. He  then  went  on  to  become 
head  coach  at  Westminster  College. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Since  1963  George  has  been  the 
49ers'  assistant  coach  and  defensive 
coordinator  and  is  credited  as  a  pio- 
neer of  situational  substitution,  a  now 
common  defensive  tactic.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  49ers  claimed  the  top 
ranking  among  all  NFL  defensive  units 
in  1987,  the  first  time  in  history  that 
San  Francisco  led  the  league  in  fewest 
total  yards  allowed.  In  1989.  Seifert 
was  handpicked  by  Bill  Walsh  as  the 
new  49er  coach. 

Coach  Seifert's  roommate  and  team- 
mate at  the  University  of  Utah.  Lynn 
Stiles  was  an  assistant  coach  at  Utah 
before  becoming  the  49er's  special 
teams  coordinator  and  tight  end 
coach.  Before  that.  Stiles  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  all-WAC  [West- 
em  Athletic  Conference]  guard  on  the 
University  of  Utah  Redskin  team. 

Mike  Holmgren,  another  assistant 
coach  for  the  49ers,  returned  to  his 
hometown  of  San  Francisco  after  serv- 
ing as  quarterback  coach  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  Mike  tutored  two 
ail-American  quarterbacks,  Robbie 
Bosco  and  Steve  Young,  as  the  BYU 
Cougars  retained  their  national  re- 
spect as  one  of  the  most  potent  pass- 
ing offenses  in  collegiate  ranks.  Under 
Holmgren's  coaching,  Bosco  led  the 
Cougars  to  the  national  title  in  1984. 

Jerry  Attaway  begins  his  seventh 
season  as  49er's  coordinator  for  physi- 
cal development.  Before  supervising 
weight  and  exercise  training  with  die- 
tary and  nutritional  needs  of  the 
49ers,  Jerry  made  his  mark  out  west  as 
assistant  coach  of  the  College  of  Idaho 
for  3  years  and  then  spent  two  seasons 


as  assistant  coach  at  Logan's  Utah 
State  University. 

The  49ers  cornerback,  Darryl  Pol- 
lard, comes  from  Ogden,  UT's  Weber 
State  College  where  he  was  a  3-year 
starter  for  that  Big  Sky  Conference 
team.  At  Weber  State  he  led  the  team 
with  four  interceptions,  returned  an- 
other for  a  touchdown,  and  blocked 
two  punts. 

Quarterback  Steve  Young  is  the 
Heisman  Trophy  runnerup  in  1983, 
who  completed  306  of  429  passes  for 
3,902  yards  and  33  TDs  while  a  senior 
at  BYU.  That  same  year  this  Salt  Lake 
City  native  guided  the  Cougers  to  11 
wins  in  12  games,  including  the  Holi- 
day Bowl  over  Missouri.  As  a  first 
round  draft  choice  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Express.  Steve  became  the  first  player 
in  pro  football  history  to  rush  for  100 
yards  and  pass  for  300  in  the  same 
game.  In  1985  he  was  signed  with 
Tampa  Bay  and  acquired  by  San  Fran- 
cesco in  1987. 

The  49ers  defensive  back  is  Tom 
Holmoe,  selected  in  the  fourth  round 
of  the  1983  NFL  draft.  He  was  all- 
WAC  as  a  .senior  for  BYU  in  1982  after 
recording  54  tackles  and  three  inter- 
ceptions that  season.  Tom  was  also  se- 
lected as  the  team's  most  valuable  de- 
fensive back  in  his  junior  year  after 
registering  three  interceptions  and  61 
total  tackles.  Tom  goes  back  to  Utah 
during  the  49ers  off-season  and  coach- 
es spring  football  at  BYU. 

Dave  Cullity  is  offensive  tackle  for 
the  49ers.  Dave  earned  first-team  all- 
WAC  honors  for  the  University  of 
Utah  during  his  senior  year.  Dave 
graduated  from  Utah  as  a  business 
major.  But.  Dave  is  not  alone.  All 
those  49ers  who  first  played  for  Utah 
schools  came  to  San  Francisco  with  di- 
plomas. And  that's  something  I  point 
to  with  pride. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  pride, 
but  with  appreciation  that  I  say  these 
things  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  These  players  and  coaches  are 
an  example  of  what  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  Utah  represent  and 
teach  all  student  athletes.  I  know 
these  coaches  and  players  will  not 
forget  where  they  came  from.  Their 
roots  in  Utah  have  blossomed  in  the 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate.# 


THE  BALTIC  STATES  STRIVE 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  nations  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  as  they 
strive'  for  independence,  democracy, 
freedom,  and  a  better  life.  The  Baltic 
States  have  a  long,  rich  history,  full  of 
cultural  and  social  achievements. 
After  centuries  of  repression  at  the 
hands  of  neighboring  countries,  the 
Baltic  countries  finally  obtained  inde- 
pendence after  World  War  I.  and  en- 
joyed a  short-lived  renaissance.  Unfor- 


tunately, this  period  of  autonomy  was 
ended  abruptly  with  World  War  II  in 
which  the  Soviets,  acting  on  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  Pact  in  collusion  with 
the  Nazis,  began  their  occupation  of 
the  then  sovereign  Baltic  States, 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

In  the  50  years  since,  the  valorous 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  States,  and  their 
relatives  worldwide,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  Illinois,  have  fiercely  and 
peacefully  worked  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. Their  resistance  has  taken 
place  against  incredible  Soviet  military 
might,  the  attempted  Russification  of 
Baltic  culture  and  the  de  facto  depor- 
tation of  many  Baltic  citizens.  Eco- 
nomically, the  Moscow  government 
has  exploited  and  manipulated  the 
Baltic  nations,  leaving  them  financial- 
ly shortchanged.  As  an  example,  80 
percent  of  the  net  profits  from  all 
branches  of  the  Latvian  economy  are 
funneled  to  Moscow,  with  little  in 
return. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  the  Baltic  States.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  policy,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  Lithua- 
nians. Estonians,  and  Latvians,  togeth- 
er with  the  efforts  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  here  in  the  United  States 
now  seem  to  be  paying  off  to  some 
degree. 

Truly  revolutionary  change  is  sweep- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  change  carries  with  it 
the  promise  of  a  brighter  tomorrow 
for  the  Baltics.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  al- 
lowed the  first  embryonic  steps  toward 
democracy  and  autonomous  govern- 
ment in  the  areas  to  be  taken. 

How  far  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  go 
toward  granting  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  their  much-deserved  inde- 
pendence remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however.  The  yearn- 
ing for  freedom  and  democracy,  as  ex- 
emplified in  movements  such  as  the 
Latvian  popular  front,  remains  strong 
in  the  Baltics. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  great 
change  and  progress  in  the  Baltics,  it 
is  imperative  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
rapidly  changing  political  landscape. 
The  American  Government  should 
continue  to  respond  to  the  changes 
taking  place  and  continue  to  encour- 
age further  liberalization  and  reform. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  that 
the  United  States  has  to  assist  in  the 
Baltic  situation  is  in  the  trade  area  of 
economic  assistance.  When  the  Baltic 
States  obtain  their  much-deserved  in- 
dependence, the  United  States  should 
move  to  provide  the  again  independent 
countries  with  access  to  American 
products  and  capital  on  a  friendly 
country  basic  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  qualified.  They  should  receive  fast 
consideration  for  most-favored-nation 
access   to  the  American  market.   We 


should  also  give  prompt  consideration 
to  requests  for  Peace  Corps  assistance, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  tools 
that  would  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Baltics. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  change  and 
hope  for  the  Baltic  countries.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  when  these  great  pos- 
sibilities for  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia become  realities  that  they  can 
depend  on  the  United  States  as  a 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands 
of  descendents  of  the  Baltic  nations 
that  live  in  Illinois.  I  want  to  assure 
them  that  their  years  of  hope,  pray- 
ers, and  work  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy have  not  been  in  vain.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  their 
hopes  have  the  full  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

I  am  completely  committed  to  free- 
dom, independence,  and  self-determi- 
nation for  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia.  The  United  States  was  born  in 
a  violent  revolution.  We  should  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  and  support  the 
peaceful  revolution  now  beginning  in 
the  Baltics.  And  when  we  continue  our 
support  of  the  Baltic  States,  we  know 
that  one  day  freedom  will  come.* 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  OBJEC- 
TIVES ACT  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  Na- 
tional Health  Objectives  Act  for  the 
Year  2000,  legislation  designed  to 
bring  us  closer  to  building  a  healthier 
America. 

Far  too  many  Americans  suffer  from 
diseases  and  injuries  that  could  have 
been  prevented.  I  am  not  only  refer- 
ring to  the  obvious— such  as  prevent- 
ing lung  cancer  by  not  smoking  or  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  a  traumatic  brain 
injury  by  wearing  a  motorcycle 
helmet.  I  am  also  referring  to  health 
risks  that  the  average  American  knows 
nothing  about.  Most  smokers  know 
they  are  likely  candidates  for  cancer, 
but  do  most  homeowners  know  that 
lead  in  the  paint  on  their  walls  could 
be  poisoning  their  children?  Ameri- 
cans should  be  far  more  educated 
about  the  health  risks  associated  with 
everyday  life  so  they  can  make 
healthy  choices. 

As  a  nation,  we  spent  about  $550  bil- 
lion in  1988  on  health  care  services. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  services 
were  provided  in  physicians  offices 
and  hospitals  for  treatment  of  diseases 
and  injuries:  however,  only  a  small 
fraction  was  spent  on  educational  serv- 
ices to  prevent  diseases  and  injuries 
that  would  later  be  treated.  By  invest- 
ing in  prevention  programs  we  can 
reduce  the  pain,  suffering  and  stagger- 
ing medical  bills  of  many  Americans. 

Some  public  programs  such  as  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
Immunization  I*rogram,   have  proven 


effective  in  helping  to  prevent  health 
problems.  Yet.  much  more  could  be 
done.  A  decade  ago  Congress  estab- 
lished national  health  objectives  for 
1990;  however.  States  received  no 
funding  for  programs  designed  to 
achieve  those  objectives. 

The  National  Health  Objectives  Act 
for  the  Year  2000,  provides  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  enable  States  to 
better  meet  these  goals.  This  legisla- 
tion contains  more  than  200  objectives 
which  address  health  promotion,  pro- 
tection, and  prevention  services.  Under 
our  bill.  States  will  have  the  flexibility 
to  set  their  own  priorities  based  on  the 
health  care  needs  of  their  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  funding  to  implement  the 
most  appropriate  health  promotion 
programs. 

Dr.  Denman  Scott,  the  director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Health  and  the  current  president  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territori- 
al Health  Officials  [ASTHO],  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of 
the  National  Health  Objectives  Act  for 
the  Year  2000.  His  leadership  and  pro- 
fessional and  personal  commitment  to 
the  implementation  of  this  legislation 
is  a  credit  to  both  ASTHO  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  National  Health  Objectives  2000 
Act  will  not  mean  that  all  Americans 
will  be  in  perfect  health  by  the  year 
2000.  It  will  mean,  however,  that 
Americans  will  be  more  informed,  and 
therefore  be  able  to  prevent  diseases 
and  injuries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  give  Amer- 
icans the  ability  to  make  healthy 
choices  in  their  lives.* 


THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF 
THE  USA 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Asbury 
Park-Ocean  Post  125  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans.  The  Post  will  com- 
memorate its  55th  anniversary  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1990.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Com- 
mander Murry  Opotosky  and  to  all 
members  of  Post  125  as  they  celebrate 
this  happy  occasion. 

In  recognizing  Post  125,  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
rich  history  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  USA.  Originally  called  the 
Hebrew  Union  Veterans,  it  was  found- 
ed on  March  5.  1896,  by  a  group  of 
Jewish  Civil  War  Veterans  to  dispel  in- 
sinuations and  slander  that  Jews  had 
not  participated  in  the  military  during 
the  War  Between  the  States.  In  fact, 
there  were  at  least  six  Jewish  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  during  this  conflict. 

On  March  5,  1896.  78  Jewish  men 
gathered  for  their  first  meeting.  They 
pledged  to  maintain  their  true  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  to  combat 
bigotry  wherever  it  originates  and 
whatever  its  target,  to  assist  comrades 
and  their  families  in  need  of  help  or 


protection,  to  preserve  the  records  of 
patriotic  service  performed  by  men  of 
Jewish  faith  and  to  honor  the  memo- 
ries and  shield  from  neglect  the  graves 
of  the  Jewish  heroic  dead. 

In  1933  the  JWV  was  one  of  the  first 
Jewish  organizations  to  adopt  a  boy- 
cott of  German  goods.  It  campaigned 
for  the  GI  bill  in  1944.  During  the 
Korean  war  in  1951.  the  JWV  achieved 
a  100-percent  record  of  post  coopera- 
tion across  the  country  in  assuring  an 
adequate  blood  supply  for  servicemen 
and  the  civilian  population.  In  1963,  it 
was  the  only  national  veterans'  organi- 
zation to  join  in  Martin  Luther  King's 
March  on  Washington.  It  spearheaded 
a  program  for  volimteers  during  the 
1970s  in  Vietnam  Veteran  Outreach 
Centers. 

Today,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  USA  continues  its  proud  work,  and 
also  focuses  on  upholding  America's 
democratic  traditions  by  fighting  big- 
otry, and  discrimination  of  all  kinds. 
As  a  veterans'  organization  it  has  pro- 
grams related  to  American  foreign 
policy,  civil  rights,  defense  spending, 
national  security  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 

For  many  years  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans has  been  an  activist  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights.  Concerned  with  the 
condition  of  oppressed  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  it  is  committed  to  assist- 
ing them. 

The  JWV  has  hospital,  rehabilita- 
tion and  veterans'  service  programs 
and  assists  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. It  supports  and  raises  funds  for 
the  Israeli  Military  Rest  and  Rehabili- 
tation Home  in  Israel  and  supports  the 
Boy  Scouts.  It  is  also  involved  with 
providing  scholarships  for  high  school 
students,  and  summer  camp  scholar- 
ships for  underprivileged  children.  It 
is  involved  in  building  low-cost  federal- 
ly subsidized  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Thousands  of  Jews  have  died  in 
combat  defending  our  country,  and 
thousands  have  been  awarded  combat 
medals  for  their  performance  during 
war  time.  I  am  happy  to  honor  this 
proud  veterans'  organization  with  its 
rich  American  history.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VLADLEN  K. 
PAVLENKOV 

*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31  of  this  year,  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  suf- 
fered a  tragic  loss  with  the  death  of 
Vladlen  Pavlenkov.  a  former  Soviet  po- 
litical prisoner.  United  States  citizen, 
and  specialist  in  postal  communica- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Pavlenkov  was  a  native  of 
Gorky,  the  city  perhaps  known  best  in 
the  West  as  the  site  of  the  late  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov's  exile. 
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Mr.  Pavlenkov's  career  as  a  high 
school  teacher  was  cut  short  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1969,  with  his  arrest  and  subse- 
quent conviction  on  charges  of  "anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation.  "  The 
charges  included  authorship  of  a  book 
entitled  •2x2-t-4",  which  attempted  to 
provide  some  commonsense  answers  to 
Soviet  economic  problems.  As  has  fre- 
quently proven  to  be  the  case,  Mr 
Pavlenkov's  criticism  of  his  country's 
economic  problems  back  then  were 
mild  compared  to  what  we  can  now 
read  in  the  Soviet  press.  But  his 
thoughts  and  opinions  were  20  years 
ahead  of  their  time.  In  addition,  he 
had  also  engendered  the  KGB  dis- 
pleasure by  protesting  of  the  Prague 
spring"  crackdown  in  1968. 

Despite  KGB  pressure.  Pavlenkov 
refused  to  confess  or  recant,  and  con- 
sequently was  given  the  maximum 
sentence  for  a  first  time  offender,  7 
years  in  labor  camp. 

Upon  his  release  from  labor  camp, 
the  only  available  job  for  a  history 
teacher  with  a  labor  camp  record  was 
that  of  street  sweeper.  Despite  this,  he 
never  wanted  to  leave  his  homeland 
until  the  life  of  his  son  Victor  was 
threatened.  Thus,  at  age  50,  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States. 

Vladlen  Pavlenkov  believed  deeply  in 
open  and  unhindered  communications 
between  the  peoples  of  our  world.  He 
once  related  how  his  family  treasured 
a  copy  of  Life  magazine  that  hi.s 
father  had  obtained  from  an  American 
sailor  during  World  War  II.  It  trou- 
bled him  deeply  that  Soviet  citizens 
could  not  freely  communicate  with 
their  friends  and  relatives  abroad 
without  having  their  letters  and  pack- 
ages opened,  blocked,  returned,  and/or 
stolen,  by  Soviet  authorities  in  defi- 
ance of  international  regulations  and 
human  decency.  In  1982  he  founded 
the  nonprofit  organization.  Freedom 
of  Conununications.  the  goal  of  which 
was  to  promote  the  free  and  private 
communication  between  people  in  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Pavlenkov 
became  and  expert  on  Soviet.  United 
States  and  international  postal  regula- 
tions. 

He  collected  and  documented  exam- 
ples of  Soviet  postal  interference,  and 
frequently  testified  in  Congress  on 
this  issue.  Freedom  of  Communica- 
tions published  newsletters  and  bro- 
chures with  advice  for  potential  mail 
ers  to  the  Soviet  Union.  His  efforts 
also  strengthened  the  United  States 
Post  Office's  awareness  of,  and  efforts 
to  combat  Soviet  postal  interference. 
At  the  Vienna  CSCE  Meeting  of  1986- 
1989,  FYeedom  of  Communications 
provided  invaluable  information  to  the 
U.S.  delegate  at  the  Vienna  CSCE 
Meeting,  when  the  first  CSCE  propos- 
al designed  to  improve  mail  communi- 
cations, between  CSCE  signatory 
States  was  being  considered.  That  pro- 
posal in  now  part  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
cluding Document. 


Vladlen  Pavlenkov  and  Freedom  of 
Communications  was  a  voice  for  hun- 
dreds of  former  and  present  Soviet 
citizens,  who  wanted  only  to  write  to 
their  loved  ones,  to  exchange  cards 
and  photos  and  gifts,  yet  had  been 
cruelly  thwarted  by  KGB  paranoia 
even  in  this  most  innocent  and  human 
pursuit. 

And  although  the  mail  situation  im- 
proved under  glasnost"  and  "peres- 
troika".  the  Gorky  KGB  still  remem- 
bered one  of  its  city's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  While  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Moscow,  it  took  exten- 
sive help  from  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  sympa- 
thetic members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Su- 
preme Soviet  before  he  was  given  a  3- 
day  pass  to  visit  his  native  Gorky.  Fit- 
tingly, he  was  welcomed  back  a  hero. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  I  would  like  to 
extend  the  Commission's  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mr.  Pavlenkov's  family  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  nickname  in  Russian  was 
■'Volya.'  It  means  "freedom. "# 


U.S.  TALL  SHIP  FOUNDATION 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Tall 
Ship  Foundation  to  build  a  new  train- 
ing tall  ship  for  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Tall  Ship  Foundation, 
headed  by  Capt.  Jay  D.  Bolton,  is  em- 
barking on  an  initiative  that  will 
result  in  the  construction  of  a  state-of- 
the-art  training  vessel,  funded  solely 
through  private  sector  contributions. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  technologically 
advanced  training  ship  for  students  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  Naval,  and 
Coast  Guard  Acadamies.  At  present, 
the  academies  are  forced  to  train  on 
obsolete  World  War  II  vintage  ships. 
Modern  tail  ships  are  technologically 
advanced  motor  ships  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  merchant  ship.  The  sailing 
component  provides  the  high  level  of 
labor  intensity  required  to  develop  a 
sense  of  ability  to  accept  and  dispatch 
responsibility  in  potential  officers. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  that  has  not  produced  a  tall 
ship  for  training.  Currently,  24  nations 
operate  39  sail  ships  for  merchant 
marine  training,  including  Japan,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  last  decade  alone,  24  of  these  ships 
have  been  built.  The  tall  ship  that  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  uses  for  training  was 
built  by  the  Germans  in  1936. 

The  Foundation  will  construct  the 
T.S.  Liberty,  a  3,000-gross  ton,  4,000- 
HP  diesel /sail-powered  vessel.  This 
ship  will  serve  as  a  training  vessel  for 
Merchant.  Naval,  and  Coast  Guard 
cadets. 

T.S.  Liberty  will  serve  as  an  interna- 
tional symbol  of  U.S.  goodwill.  The 
foundation  envisions  this  modern  tall 


ship  as  playing  a  prominent  role  in  the 
1992  Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary celebration,  as  well  as  promot- 
ing vigorous  international  cultural  ex- 
change. 

The  creation  of  a  new  national  asset 
and  symbol  for  America  presents  a 
unique  and  high  profile  opportunity 
for  our  Nation,  not  least  of  which  is 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  dramatic 
model  of  a  public/private  sector  part- 
nership to  solve  national  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  efforts  currently  being 
undertaken  by  Captain  Bolton  and  the 
Foundation  to  build  this  great  ship.  It 
will  be  a  new  national  symbol  and  re- 
source that  embodies  patriotism  and 
pride.  It  is  an  opportunity  we  must  not 
squander. 

I  ask  to  have  reprinted  in  the 
Record  an  article  "Does  America  Need 
a  Tall  Ship?"  from  the  January  1990 
issue  of  the  Port  News.  This  article 
further  explains  the  merits  of  a  tall 
ship  for  America. 

The  article  follows: 

Does  America  Need  a  Tall  Ship? 
(By  Debra  Nelson) 

Yes.  says  Capt.  Jay  D.  Bolton,  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  and  president  of 
the  United  States  Tall  Ship  Foundation. 
Bolton's  mission  is  for  the  U.S.  to  have  a 
new  tall  ship  by  1992  to  commemorate  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Bolton,  a  master  mariner  and  former 
master  of  a  supertanker  and  of  the  tall  ship 
Gazela  of  Philadelphia  and  Elissa  of  Gal- 
veston, created  the  U.S.  Tall  Ship  Founda- 
tion last  July.  This  private  sector  nonprofit 
organization  aims  to  raise  the  $60  million 
needed  to  build  a  3,000-gross-ton.  techno- 
logically advanced,  diesel/sail-powered  ship 
by  1992. 

The  foundation  also  promotes  a  greater 
national  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
role  that  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  plays  in 
our  military  sea  lift  requirements  and  as  a 
participant  in  world  trade. 

■We  want  to  provide  our  nation  with  the 
first  in  a  series  of  critically  needed  training 
ships  for  students  of  our  various  merchant 
marine  academies.  At  the  moment,  we  are 
training  on  50-year-old.  "World  "War  II  vin- 
tage ships.  They  are  obsolete  in  design,  and 
unsuitable. 

So  why  build  a  tall  ship  for  training? 
Bolton  said.  "Tall  ships  are  also  modern 
motor  ships.  They  are  technologically  ad- 
vanced ships  with  all  the  components  of  a 
modern  merchant  ship.  The  sailing  compo- 
nent provides  the  high  level  of  labor  intensi- 
ty required  to  develop  sense  of  maturity  and 
ability  to  accept  and  dispatch  responsibility 
in  potential  officers.  The  most  important 
element  of  sail  training  is  that  students  or 
cadets  need  to  leam  to  accept  and  discharge 
consequential  responsibility. 

"When  they  leam  to  sail  aboard  a  small 
ship  that  is  much  more  susceptible  to  sea 
damage  than  a  large  ship,  they  become 
seawise  and  develop  a  crew  interdepend- 
ence." 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  operated  the 
Eagle,  a  German-built  tall  ship,  since  1946. 
It  has  been  a  training  vessel  for  more  than 
5.000  Coast  Guard  trainees.  Bolton's  ship,  a 
355-foot.  3,000  gross-ton  vessel,  would  be  one 


of  the  largest  tall  ships  in  the  world.  It 
would  carry  between  160-170  cadets  at  a 
time. 

PUBLIC  AWARENESS 

A  tall  ship  also  creates  greater  positive 
awareness  of  the  maritime  industry. 

■We  are  approaching  1992— the  Quincen 
tennary  of  America— and  the  largest  global 
celebration  that  we  will  see  in  our  lifetime. 
It  is  the  ideal  vessel  to  promote  a  U.S.  con- 
stituency. "  Bolton  said. 

There  are  economic  benefit.s  as  well.  A 
commission  on  Merchant  Marine  defense 
did  a  study  on  the  impact  of  shipbuilding  on 
the  economy.  This  project  could  employ 
2,500  workers  over  a  two-year  period.  ThLs 
will  not  save  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
the  U.S..  nor  solve  our  maritime  crisis.  It 
will,  however,  focus  on  shipyards  and  serve 
as  a  positive  public  relations  opportunity," 
he  said. 

And.  in  the  wake  of  the  Exxon  Valdes  in- 
cident, the  Merchant  Marine  could  definite- 
ly use  some  positive  public  relations.  Bolton 
said.  "The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  is  prob- 
ably the  best  kept  secret  in  this  country.  In 
other  maritime  nations,  merchant  marines 
have  a  higher  degree  of  respect.  In  this 
country  they  are  unknown.  One  of  our  ob- 
jectives is  to  create  a  positive  national 
awareness." 

Since  World  War  II.  the  industry  has  de- 
clined, and  the  average  age  of  merchant 
mariner  has  increased  to  58  years.  More- 
over. Bolton  said.  'In  an  effort  to  compete 
on  an  international  level  without  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  government,  wages  have  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  people  can  make 
more  money  at  McDonald's  than  at  sea.  " 

The  problem  really  becomes  severe  when 
one  considers  the  effect  on  the  military  sea- 
lift.  Bolton  said.  'Do  we  need  merchant 
seamen  and  officers  to  man  those  ships? 
The  answer  is  yes.  In  every  major  conflict. 
95  percent  of  all  war  material  has  gone  by 
ship. 

The  problem  our  country  faces  is  that  we 
have  traditionally  relied  on  the  merchant 
fleet  to  supply  those  ships.  Now  our  mer- 
chant fleet  is  shrinking.  People  in  Washing- 
ton are  concerned  because  our  lack  of  sea 
lift  capability  is  the  Achilles  heel  in  our  na- 
tional defense." 

■With  Perestroika  and  what's  happening 
in  Western  Europe  today  we  are  hoping  for 
a  wonferful  age  of  peace.  But  eliminating  all 
nuclear  subs  and  aircraft  carriers  would  be 
laughable.  And  yet  the  fleet  that  supplies 
these  ships  is  being  allowed  to  erode. 

TALL  SHIPS  AS  A  SYMBOL 

Another  part  of  all  of  this  is  that  the  ship 
itself  is  really  a  symbol  of  maritime  unity. 
Bolton  said,  "It  can  be  something  which  the 
shipyards,  labor  unions,  merchant  marine, 
freight  forwarders,  and  ports  can  aU  sup- 
port." 

Although  intended  primarily  for  training 
cadets,  the  tall  ships  would  also  be  Ideal  for 
promoting  the  U.S.  export  trades  and  serv- 
ing as  an  ambassador  of  goodwill,  peace,  and 
friendship  to  other  nations. 

The  international  tall-ship  fleet  is  grow- 
ing. Some  24  nations  currently  operate  39 
sail  ships  for  training  merchant  and  naval 
cadets.  More  than  a  dozen  tall  ships  have 
been  huilt  in  the  last  decade  alone.  If 
enough  money  is  raised,  construction  on  the 
newest,  U.S.-built  tall  ship  could  begin  in 
January  and  be  completed  in  time  to  join 
the  international  fleet  of  tall  ships  for  Op- 
eration Sail.  July  4.  1992  in  New  York 
Harljor. 

She  will  then  sail  to  several  U.S.  pKjrts,  ar- 
riving in  San  Prancisco  by  Oct.  12,  1992  to 


be  the  focus  of  celebrations  in  that  city. 
Prom  there,  the  ship  would  embark  on  a 
promotional  and  goodwill  tour  of  South 
America  to  discover  America,  just  like  Co- 
lumbus.* 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  COURT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  the  Senate  began  work 
on  Senate  bill  1:  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Act.  A  few  months  later,  in  September, 
President  George  Washington  signed 
this  historic  legislation  into  law.  Al- 
though it  has  been  modified  over  the 
past  two  centuries,  the  principles  of 
this  act  are  the  foundation  on  which 
our  modern  system  of  Federal  courts 
is  built. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
achieving  passage  of  this  bill  was  no 
easy  task.  In  fact,  a  few  States— in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island— had  not  even  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, let  alone  agreed  to  establish- 
ing a  Federal  court  system.  The  act 
was  a  masterful  compromise.  Federal- 
ists persuaded  their  colleagues  of  the 
need  for  3  circuit  and  13  district 
courts,  while  anti-Federalists  made 
sure  that  the  bulk  of  the  country's  ju- 
dicial work  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  State  courts. 

This  process  of  debate,  persuasion, 
and  compromise  may  sound  very  fa- 
miliar to  my  colleagues. 

On  February  1,  1790,  the  six-member 
Supreme  Court  met  for  its  first  formal 
session  in  New  York  City.  Unfortu- 
nately, Chief  Justice  John  Jay  had  to 
postpone  this  historic  meeting  for  24 
hours,  as  3  of  the  Justices  were  unable 
to  find  adequate  transportation  to  the 
city. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  mention  that  al- 
though our  early  system  had  roots  in 
the  English  judicial  tradition,  the  new- 
court  showed  signs  of  independence  in 
the  American  tradition.  After  being 
teased  by  New  York  City  children  on 
the  way  to  the  courthouse  each  day, 
the  justices  gave  up  the  traditional 
white  wigs  in  favor  of  their  own  natu- 
ral locks,  a  decision  that  brought  ap- 
plause from  long-time  anti-Wig  activ- 
ist Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  first  day  in 
1790,  our  Federal  court  system  has 
blossomed  from  16  Federal  judges  and 
6  Justices  to  710  Federal  judges  and  9 
Justices.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  and  vital  elements  of 
the  American  system  of  justice,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  the  Federal  court 
system  on  the  occasion  of  its  200th  an- 
niversary.* 


The  Samaritan  House  in  Denver,  CO. 
has  worked  to  help  the  homeless  with 
food  and  housing  since  1982.  and  medi- 
cal care  since  1985.  During  the  course 
of  its  existence,  the  Samaritan  House 
has  given  shelter  to  more  than  21,000 
people,  served  more  than  1.168.000 
meals,  and  helped  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  more  than  7,000  homeless 
men.  women,  and  children. 

While  the  Samaritan  House  is  one  of 
many  shelters  throughout  Colorado 
and  the  United  States,  it  has  a  number 
of  important  programs  that  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  As  families  are 
increasingly  in  need  of  shelter  and 
support,  the  Threefold  Cord  I»rogram 
serves  a  great  need  in  the  Denver  area. 
This  program,  based  on  the  triple  in- 
volvement of  family,  community,  and 
shelter,  enables  communities  to  aid 
families  in  the  transition  from  home- 
lessness  to  setting  up  a  household. 
Emotional  support  and  help  in  the  lo- 
gistics of  moving  are  vital  for  families 
recovering  from  the  plight  of  home- 
lessness.  The  Samaritan  House  also 
provides  training  for  local  communi- 
ties so  that  this  program  can  serve 
families  in  need  throughout  the  State. 
The  Samaritan  House  Single  Service 
provides  moral  support  and  personal 
attention  to  homeless  individuals  by 
matching  volunteers  with  residents. 
The  jobs  program  offers  a  variety  of 
resources  and  counseling  for  residents 
to  help  them  get  back  on  their  feet. 

These  programs  represent  the  inno- 
vative approach  to  carrying  for  the 
homeless  that  incorporate  the  dual 
roles  of  providing  ser\'ices  to  those  in 
need  and  support  for  the  transition 
out  of  homelessness.  While  govern- 
ment support  for  low-income  housing 
is  still  needed,  the  selfless  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  at  the  Samaritan 
House  are  laudable.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  represent  the  State  of  Col- 
orado whose  people  share  a  common 
concern  for  their  community  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Samaritan  House. • 


THE  SAMARITAN  HOUSE  IN 
DENVER.  CO 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  an  organization 
which  is  making  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
troubling      problems— the      homeless. 


STATEMENT  ON  AL  SOUCEK 
AND  HIS  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  love  to 
read  stories  about  Vermonters  in  the 
small  weekly  publications  in  my  State. 
It  is  a  welcome  diversion  from  the 
wars,  terrorism,  and  crime  stories  that 
dominate  the  daily  fare  in  the  nation- 
al press. 

Our  hometown  weeklies  introduce  us 
to  people  and  events  that  make  Ver- 
mont a  unique  and  special  place.  And 
through  the  pages  of  the  Mountain 
Villager  of  Jericho.  VT.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Al  Soucek  of  that  village  to 
you  today. 

In  1955.  Al  fled  his  native  Czechoslo- 
vakia with  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
came  to  the  United  States.  Fortimate- 
ly  for  us.  he  located  in  Vermont  and 
continued   the   family   tradition   as   a 
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hotel  manager  and  restaurateur  par 
excellence  in  our  State. 

The  newspaper  tells  the  story  better 
than  I— and  with  great  respect  for  Al 
Soucek  and  his  family,  their  grandson 
Joshua  Peter  Benes  and  in  memory  of 
their  lovely  granddaughter.  Christina, 
I  ask  that  this  story  of  a  wonderful 
family  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  MounUin  Villager.  Aug,  11,  1989) 
Aix  IN  A  Life's  Work 
(By  Lyn  MacDonough) 

Commendations  hang  all  over  the  walls  of 
the  Soucek's  Jericho  home.  Shortly  after 
fleeing  Czechoslovakia.  Al  and  Vera  Soucek 
came  to  Vermont  23  years  ago.  A  special 
award  on  the  wall,  given  to  Al  for  his  brav 
ery  in  helping  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airman. 
escape  from  prison  camps,  is  framed  by  the 
actual  fence  wire  that  held  those  men  cap- 
tive. 

Their  passports  boast  such  places  ais 
China,  Hong  Kong.  England,  France.  Egypt. 
Germany.  Italy,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa.  Al  has  many  interesting  stories  to 
tell,  but  due  to  a  stroke  a  few  years  ago  that 
affected  his  speech,  he  has  difficulty  relat- 
ing them. 

Al  knows  several  languages.  He  is  frustrat- 
ed that  he  now  has  difficulty  speaking  only 
one.  "E^veryday  I  pray  to  gain  my  speech.' 
said  Al.  He  carries  a  small  green  book  with 
picture  communications  so  that  people  will 
understand  him. 

In  1955.  Al  and  Vera  fled  their  native 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
their  six  month  old  daughter.  Vera.  Accord 
ing  to  Al.  they  chose  to  leave  their  home. 
their  family,  and  business  to  live  in  freedom 
away  from  the  communists.  I  don't  trust 
communists."  said  Al. 

Al's  family  ran  a  large  hotel  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. As  a  young  boy  A!  started  in  the  busi- 
ness by  helping  his  father  serve  banquets. 
Throughout  his  life  Al  continued  in  the 
hotel,  catering  and  restaurant  business. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  United  States  Al  and 
Vera  managed  the  University  Club  in  New 
YoT\t  for  three  years.  'This  was  my  first  job 
in  the  United  States."  said  Al.  "I  took  a 
train  from  our  home  outside  the  city  to  the 
Club  everyday.  When  I  missed  the  last  train 
home  I  would  stay  in  our  apartment  in  the 
city.  I  spent  many  hours  with  Governor 
Rockefeller.  We  used  to  drink  Chivas  Regal 
Scotch,  no  ice  seltzier.  which  made  the 
drinks  weak." 

The  Souceks  also  managed  The  Shoreham 
and  the  Sayville  Motor  Lodge  in  Long 
Island,  NY.  In  1961.  Vera  graduated  from 
the  Lewis  Hotel  Training  School.  They  went 
on  to  manage  a  number  of  country  clubs  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Souceks  arrived  in  Vermont  in  1966. 
They  ran  the  "Haus  und  Heim  ".  a  ski  lodge 
In  Jeffersonville,  for  five  years.  It  was  a 
wonderful  home  away  from  home.  "  ex 
plained  Al.  The  Souceks  then  managed  the 
"Mountain"  at  Madonna  Mt..  and  for  two 
years,  Al  managed  the  Burlington  Country 
Club. 

In  1977,  the  Souceks  opened  the  Alpine 
Restaurant  in  Jericho.  "  Hospitality  is 
Spoken  Here'  was  one  of  our  claims,  said  Al. 
"We  wanted  to  please  everyone."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Alpine  restaurant,  Al  and  Vera 
simultaneously  ran  a  catering  business  with 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Vera  and 
Peter  Benes.  The  Benes'  owned  the  Benes 
Inn  on  Shelbume  Road.   "Working  to  serve 


people  of  our  community  has  run  in  the 
family." 

"The  star  of  the  Alpine  Restaurant  was 
Christina,  our  granddaughter.  Christina  was 
a  star  in  the  community.  She  was  everyone's 
favorite  hostess."  said  Al. 

Christina  died  of  complications  from  leu- 
kemia in  March  of  1988.  "My  greatest  joy 
has  always  been  my  granddaughter,"  said 
Al.  "We  liked  to  ski  together  at  Spruce  Peak 
in  Stowe.  Christina  would  yell,  "Come  on 
down.  I'm  waiting  for  you.'  " 

The  Souceks  are  proud  grandparents  of  a 
beautiful  grandson,  Joshua  Peter  Benes. 
t>orn  June  17.  1989.  "Our  memories  are  with 
Christina  daily.  "  said  Al.  "We  know  how 
much  she  would  love  Joshua." 

Al  recently  celebrated  his  80th  birthday. 
FYiends  and  relatives  honored  him  at  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  given  by  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law.  Vera  and  Peter  Benes. 

People  Al  has  had  the  pleasure  of  serving: 
Thomas  Masaryk.  first  president  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Queen  Elizabeth.  King  Paruk  of 
Cairo.  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Gover- 
nor Philip  Hoff  and  Governor  Davis  of  Ver- 
mont. Richard  Snellings  family.  Bishop 
Kerr  of  Burlington.* 


FOOD  OF  THE  GODS- 
CHOCOLATE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  California  is  a  large  producer 
of  what  the  ancient  Aztec  Indians 
called  the  "Food  of  the  Gods"— choco- 
late. 

Our  State  is  second  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate 
produces.  Many  of  our  chocolate  man- 
ufacturers, including  Guittard  Choco- 
late Co.,  in  Burlingame.  and  Ghirar- 
delli  Chocolate  Co.  in  San  Leandro. 
are  over  two  centuries  old.  Other  Cali- 
fornia chocolate  producers  are  Bolde- 
mann  Chocolate  Co.;  Hershey  Foods 
Corp.;  the  Nestle  Foods  Corp.;  Anna- 
belle  Candy  Co.;  Helen  Grace  Choco- 
lates; Harmony  Foods;  Marich  Confec- 
tionery; See's  Candy  Shops.  Inc.,  and 
Shoemakers  Candies,  Inc. 

Chocolate  and  confectionery  makers 
use  more  than  1.8  billion  pounds  of 
sugar  and  1.2  billion  pounds  of  corn 
syrup  annually.  They  use  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  milk  and  milk 
products  each  year.  In  addition,  they 
purchase  20  percent  of  all  peanuts 
produced,  and  40  percent  of  all  domes- 
tic almonds— all  agricultural  products 
grown  in  California. 

March  12  is  the  first  Annual  Ameri- 
can Chocolate  Week.  I  join  with  Cali- 
fornia chocolate  manufacturers  in 
celebrating  what  a  recent  Gallup  Poll 
confirmed  is  America's  favorite 
flavor— chocolate,  the  "Food  of  the 
Gods.  "• 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  ACT,  S.  2006 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2006,  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  Act 
of  1990.  S.  2006  will  elevate  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  a 
Cabinet-level  position  and  create  a 
new  Department  of  the  Environment. 


Our  global  environment  is  threat- 
ened by  a  growing  pollution  problem 
that  is  threatening  the  health  of 
people  around  the  world.  Medical 
waste  washing  ashore  on  our  beaches, 
sludge  being  dumped  in  our  oceans, 
landfills  reaching  capacity,  smog  chok- 
ing our  cities,  and  acid  rain  destroying 
our  lakes  and  forests  are  among  the 
many  envirorunental  problems  that 
plague  us.  The  EPA  has  performed  an 
admirable  job  of  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment since  its  creation  in  1970,  but 
increasing  hazards  to  our  well-being 
demand  creation  of  a  Department  of 
the  Envirormient. 

Such  phenomena  as  the  degradation 
of  the  Earth's  ozone  layer  and  global 
warming  have  focused  international 
attention  on  these  serious  problems. 
Most  developed  nations  already  accord 
their  environmental  executive  ministe- 
rial status.  A  Cabinet-level  environ- 
mental official  will  have  better  stand- 
ing among  his  colleagues  from  other 
nations  when  negotiating  various  envi- 
ronmental treaties. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  environment 
to  remain  atop  the  national  agenda. 
Giving  the  EPA  equal  clout  with  other 
Cabinet-level  posts  will  demonstrate 
the  Bush  adiministration's  conmiit- 
ment  to  cleaning  up  our  environment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  this  leg- 
islation.* 


RETURN  OF  FREEDOM  AND  DE- 
MOCRACY IN  CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today's  events  demonstrate  once  again, 
the  tremendous  changes  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe.  As  I  listened  to  the 
President  of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr. 
Vaclav  Havel,  in  his  address  to  the 
joint  meeting  of  Congress,  I  could 
sense  the  pride  of  this  great  man  as  he 
leads  his  people  back  to  the  path  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Czecho- 
slovakia is  a  land  rich  with  cultural 
traditions  and  a  tumultuous  history.  It 
has  produced  such  outstanding  au- 
thors as  Franz  Kafka  and  Karel 
Capek.  Some  of  its  most  eloquent 
paintings  and  sculptures  date  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Similarly,  many  of 
Czechoslovakia's  castles,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  were  constructed 
in  the  elegant  baroque-style  architec- 
ture that  dates  back  hundreds  of 
years. 

Czechoslovakia,  however,  has  been 
described  by  one  author  as  "The 
Lands  Between"  major  powers  of  East- 
em  Europe.  For  much  of  Its  history, 
the  country  has  been  either  occupied 
or  dominated  by  such  powers  as  Ger- 
many on  one  side  or  by  Soviet  power 
on  the  other.  I  am  reminded  of  a  May 
21,  1939,  newspaper  editorial  sent  to 
me  recently  by  my  friend,  Joe 
Kimmel,    Jr.,    of    Davenport,    lA,    in 


which    his    father    wrote    of    former 
Czech  President  Eduoard  Benes. 

President  Benes  fled  Czechoslovakia 
in  1938,  amidst  the  occupation  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  troops.  As  Mr.  Kimmel 
depicts  in  his  editorial,  Benes  articu- 
lated the  thousand  year  struggle  of  his 
people  for  liberty  in  his  1939  speech  at 
the  State  Rotary  convention  in  Des 
Moines,  lA.  History  subsequently 
showed  that  the  Nazis  were  pushed 
out  of  Czech  territory  in  1945  and  thus 
enabled  Mr.  Benes  the  opportunity  to 
form  a  coalition  government.  However, 
the  nightmare  continued  as  Benes  was 
forced  to  retire  in  1948,  when  the 
Communists  forcibly  established  a 
government  comprised  entirely  of 
their  supporters.  This  nightmare  was 
compounded  in  1968,  when  troops  and 
tanks  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland 
invaded  Czechoslovakia  to  end  Alexan- 
der Dubcek's  program  of  reforms. 

As  with  all  nightmares,  this  one  had 
to  come  to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  this 
one  did  not  end  imtil  1990;  the  year  of 
perestroika  in  Eastern  Europe  and  a 
year  of  achievement  for  Vaclav  Havel, 
who  went  from  the  jails  of  his  country 
to  the  position  of  President  in  a  mere 
4  months.  Furthermore,  Mr.  F»resi- 
dent,  1990  is  proving  to  be  the  year  in 
which  the  efforts  of  all  others  who 
have  fought  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy in  Czechoslovakia  are  culminating 
in  success.  While  much  work  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  Czechoslovakia 
has  started  down  an  irreversible  road 
to  democracy. 

I  will  end  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reiterating  the  words  of  Joseph 
Kimmel  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his 
editorial  regarding  Eduoard  Benes.  Al- 
though his  remarks  were  made  50 
years  ago,  they  are  entirely  appropri- 
ate in  today's  changing  world. 

He  (Benes)  has  fought  the  common 
fight— your  fight  and  my  fight.  He  has  lost 
the  fight.  Maybe  just  round  one— perhaps 
the  fight  as  far  as  his  life  is  concerned  *  *  * 
but  unembittered  he  faces  forward  still 
standing  for  his  principles  and  for  the  right 
of  his  country  to  exist  free  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  written  by  Joseph  S. 
Kimmel  in  the  'the  Davenport  Demo- 
crat and  Leader"  on  May  21,  1939,  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader, 
May  21.  1939] 

Portrait  of  a  Patriot 

(By  Joseph  S.  Kimmel) 

(The  following  article  was  written  by 
Joseph  S.  Kimmel.  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic Electric  Co.,  Davenport,  after  hearing 
Ekluoard  Benes,  former  president  of  the 
"liquidated"  republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  In 
an  address  at  the  state  Rotary  convention  in 
Des  Moines.  It  interprets  the  impressions  of 
Mr.  Kimmel  of  the  great  European  patriot.) 

Today  I  heard  a  great  man  in  a  modest, 
unassuming  way  tell  the  saga  of  a  people 


whose  head  he  is  today,  albeit  a  man  with- 
out a  country. 

Without  raising  his  voice,  without  heat  or 
rancor  he  told  of  the  thousand  year  struggle 
of  his  people  for  liberty.  An  exile  from 
Czechoslovakia,  from  whence  he  fled  to 
escape  imprisonment  or  worse,  he  beholds 
his  country  under  the  heel  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. 

The  late  president  of  a  democracy,  which 
gave  up  its  sovereignity  at  the  behest  of  the 
two  great  powers  which  reconstituted  it  in 
1919.  he  saw  his  land  given  as  a  pawn  to  a 
neighboring  dictator,  to  buy  a  peace  which 
was  a  fraud  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
papers  guaranteeing  its  security  after  the 
first  grab  had  been  assured. 

He  and  his  people  knew  their  doom  was 
sealed  unless  England  and  France  protected 
them  against  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbor 
to  the  north,  and  this  protection  was  lack- 
ing. There  could  be  no  permanent  appease- 
ment when  so  many  other  lands  lay  waiting 
to  be  grabbed.  Nothing  settled  of  a  general 
nature  in  Europe,  save  this  Independence 
and  liberty  disposed  of  in  the  market  place. 

As  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  student  of 
history  he  retold  the  story  that  liberty  and 
dictatorships  cannot  abide  side  by  side,  that 
the  struggle  is  constant  when  dictatorships 
exist,  and  that  democracies  cannot  be  safe 
in  a  turbulent  period  and  can  be  made  safe 
only  by  self-analysis  to  overcome  their 
weaknesses,  and  determined  efforts  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Dictatorships  do  not  last.  The  structure 
on  which  they  rest  is  too  insecure,  and  by 
internal  tyranny  and  external  aggression 
they  indicate  the  desperateness  of  their  sit- 
uation. Man's  struggle  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty represents  more  than  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  vital  expression  of  his  desire 
and  needs,  of  his  determination  to  free  him- 
self and  his  personality  and  find  in  life  a 
living  philosophy  of  his  inner  being. 

STRUGGLE  AND  TRAGED"lf ! 

The  struggle  to  re-establish  the  Czech 
nation:  its  part  in  the  World  War:  the  effort 
to  rectify  the  oppression  by  Austria;  it's  fru- 
ition and  20  years  of  freedom— all  these  he 
saw  swept  away  and  made  but  a  part  of  his- 
tory's page,  and  the  name  of  a  new  oppres- 
sor writ  across  the  temples  and  courts  of  his 
country. 

All  this,  and  still  remains  his  faith  in  God 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right.  It  is  men 
like  that  that  make  nations  and  keep  up- 
right the  standards  of  civilization.  He  is 
doing  today  what  he  can.  No  more.  No  less. 
Perchance  he  may  again  rule  the  Czech 
nation— perchance  he  will  die  in  exile.  The 
mill's  of  the  gods  grind  slow,  but  exceeding- 
ly fine. 

Here  is  a  walking,  talking,  living,  breath- 
ing ambassador  to  America,  humble  and  un- 
bowed from  a  race  of  hardy  men.  who  have 
learned  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  Men 
who  have  lived  a  complete  life,  more  years 
in  subjection  than  in  freedom,  and  in  whom 
the  fires  of  freedom  still  feed  most  fiercely. 
Thank  God  that  our  shores  are  still  open  to 
political  refugees,  and  that  no  dictator  here 
clanks  shut  the  prison  door,  nor  cowes  the 
advocate  of  freedom. 

HIS  FACE  TELLS  STORY 

I  have  been  thinking  how  to  express  the 
impression  Benes  made,  words  to  clarify  the 
deepness  of  the  sense  of  tragedy.  This  man 
reflects  the  tragic  experience  thru  which  he 
has  passed.  He  has  been  an  actor  in  a  catas- 
trophe. His  face  bears  the  marks  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  expression  tells  a  story. 

Suddenly  my  mind  finds  that  idiom  for 
which  I  have  been  seeking.  I  am  setting  in 


the  great  audience  at  Oberammagau.  The 
Bavarian  hills,  not  far  from  Benes'  home, 
form  the  background  for  the  great  stage. 
On  it  I  see  again  the  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  hatred  and  love,  be- 
tween God  inspired  people  and  the  forces  of 
evil. 

Evil  removed  from  us  we  perceive  but 
dimly.  Brought  close  and  portrayed  to  us  its 
ugly  head  is  menacing  and  repulsive. 

LIBERTY  WILL  NOT  DIE! 

Men  being  what  they  are,  liberty  will  not 
be  extinguished  or  tyranny  forever  last,  but 
freedom  and  democracy  will  again  be  estab- 
lished in  Europe  and  in  his  native  land. 
That  when  this  comes  it  will  be  in  a  general 
settlement  that  will  include  Germany  as 
well  as  its  present  unhappy  neighbors. 

Benes  is  a  simple,  unaffected  patriot, 
statesman  and  philosopher.  Not  crushed  by 
defeat,  but  sustained  by  his  abiding  faith  in 
the  power  of  truth  to  rise,  and  the  inability 
of  force  and  hatred  to  stamp  out  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  men. 

This  man's  value  to  the  world  is  greater 
than  many  Hitlers.  While  Hitler  is  expand- 
ing Germany  he  is  destroying  it— spiritually 
and  morally.  The  new  Germany  that  will 
come  after  him  will  again  have  these  quali- 
ties, without  which  no  country  can  be  great. 

Your  heart  goes  out  to  this  man.  He  has 
fought  the  corrunon  fight— your  fight  and 
my  fight.  He  has  lost  the  fight.  Maybe  just 
round  one— perhaps  the  fight  as  far  as  his 
life  is  concerned,  but  unembittered  he  faces 
forward  still  standing  for  his  principles  and 
for  the  right  of  his  country  to  exist  free  of 
foreign  domination.* 


LEXINGTON-BLUE  GRASS  ARMY 
DEPOT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President. 
Manuel  Noreiga  sits  today  in  an  Amer- 
ican jail,  perhaps  dressed  in  his  gener- 
al's uniform,  thinking  fondly  of  his 
days  as  the  corrupt  leader  of  Panama. 
"Operation  Just  Cause"  put  an  end  to 
Panama's  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
this  dope  peddler;  like  an  addict  shoot- 
ing heroin  into  his  veins,  Noreiga's 
corrupt  leadership— his  drug  traffick- 
ing and  goon  squad  tactics— was  slowly 
killing  that  nation.  As  the  saying  goes. 
Mr.  President,  "the  party's  over." 

All  the  soldiers  who  participated  in 
the  operation  are  to  be  applauded  for 
a  job  well  done.  While  many  Kentuck- 
ians  deserve  our  thanks  and  praise, 
the  soldiers  and  employees  of  the  Lex- 
ington-Blue Grass  Depot  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition.  In  any  military  oper- 
ation, support  is  a  key  factor  of  suc- 
cess, and  Mr.  President,  as  Pat  Cur- 
rans  wrote  in  the  Thoroughbred 
Review  on  January  12:  "When  Ameri- 
can soldiers  take  to  the  battlefield. 
Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot 
takes  to  the  warehouse  *  *  *." 

Mr.  President,  two  articles  appear  in 
the  Review  that  detail  the  depot's  sup- 
port of  the  operation.  I  would  ask  that 
these  articles  appear  in  the  Record  so 
that  America  can  give  these  Kentuck- 
ians  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

The  articles,  by  Pat  Currans  and 
Col.  Ross  I.  Sanders,  depot  command- 
er, follow: 
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(By  Col.  Ross  I.  Sanders,  depot  commander! 
Many  of  our  depot  employees  spent  the 
holidays  doing  what  we  do  daily,  but  on  a 
grander  smd  more  important  scale. 

When  it  was  announced  early  Dec.  20  that 
our  Commander-in-Chief.  President  George 
Bush,  had  sent  American  troops  to  Panama. 
we  realized  immediately  that  the  Lexmgton 
Blue  Grass  Army  Depot  would  be  called  on 
to  support  that  effort.  After  all.  supporting 
the  troops  m  the  field,  particularly  those 
who  are  in  combat,  is  why  we  are  here.  Our 
job  was  and  is  to  make  sure  that  the  sup- 
port we  provided  our  fighting  men  and 
women  on  the  isthmus  was  the  best  we  were 
capable  of  providing. 

We  immediately  established  our  'Just 
Cause"  Operations  Center  (JCOC)  in  Ware- 
house 4  at  the  Lexington  facility.  Under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Directorate  of 
Personnel  and  Community  Activities 
(DPCA),  the  JCOC  became  the  focal  point 
for  all  requests  for  support  for  the  oper 
ation.  It  was  manned  24  hours  a  day.  during 
duty  hours  by  DPCAs  Charles  Sit  her  and 
Randy  Alcorn  and  one  of  our  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  after  4  p.m.  by  one  rep- 
resentative from  DEL,  DPCA  or  DRM. 

DOIM  support  was  critical  and  outstand- 
ing. The  limited  TCC  staff  operated  our 
Communications  Center  around  the  clock. 
so  that  messages  concerning  Panama  were 
imjnediately  provided  to  the  JCOC 

Our  directorates  for  Ammunition  Oper- 
ations, Ammunition  Surveillance,  Mainte- 
nance. Product  Assurance  and  Supply  pre- 
pared rosters  of  personnel  who  were  avail 
able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  respond  to  re 
quests  for  ammunition,  communications-se- 
curity equipment  and  general  supplies 
Team  leaders  and  key  people  were  provided 
beepers. 

We  provided  soldiers  in  Panama  ammuni- 
tion items  and  general  supplies  such  as  in- 
stallation kits  and  batteries,  and  COMSEC 
equipment. 

On  Dec.  29,  we  terminated  the  24- hour  a 
day  manning  of  the  JCOC. 

The  response  by  our  employees  to  this  op- 
eration, at  a  time  normally  spent  with 
family  and  friends,  was  nothing  short  of 
outstanding.  Many  volunteered  their  days 
and  nights  to  make  sure  that  our  mi.ssion. 
support  to  the  soldier,  continued  through- 
out the  operation. 

The  success  of  Operation  Just  Cause,  with 
American  soldiers  leading  the  way  in 
Panama,  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  ef 
forts  that  were  put  forth  here  in  Kentucky 
and  throughout  the  DESCOM  community 
Each  of  you  should  be  justly  proud  of  what 
you  did. 

Again.  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot 
reacted  quickly  and  efficiently  to  the  needs 
of  the  Army.  Congratulations  to  all  who 
took  part  in  the  operation,  up  front  and 
behind  the  scenes.  I'm  proud  of  all  of  you. 
[Story  by  Pat  Currans] 

When  American  soldiers  take  to  the  battle 
field.  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot 
takes  to  the  warehouse  .  .  .  the  igloo 
.  .  .  the  assembly  line.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  Dec.  20,  1989. 

Our  commander  in  chief  appeared  on  na 
tional  television.  'It's  a  Just  Cause.  "  he 
said.  An  American  Marine  officer  had  been 
killed  a  few  days  earlier  by  over-zealous 
members  of  the  Panama  Defense  Forces 
(PDF).  Another  American  serviceman,  who 
witnessed  the  event,  was  beaten,  his  wife 
sexually  threatened,  by  the  same  PDF.  Two 
months  earlier,  duly  elected  officials  were 
beaten  in  the  streets  by  members  of  the  so- 
called    "dignity"    battalions.    The   self-pro- 


claimed dictator,  already  under  indictment 
in  the  United  State.s  for  narcotics  traffick- 
ing was  behind  the  atrocities.  "Enough  is 
enough,"  said  the  president— and  he  sent  in 
the  troops. 

While  our  soldiers  and  Marines  were  neu- 
tralizing the  PDF.  rapturing  the  airport, 
protecting  the  canal,  and  making  the  streets 
of  the  istJimus  safe  for  Americans  and  inno- 
cent Panamanians.  Lexington-Blue  Grass 
was  gearing  up  for  an  accelerated  operation 
of  its  normal  day-to-day  mission,  supporting 
the  soldier  land  Marines,  sailors  and 
airmen)  in  the  field. 

An  Emergency  Operations  Center  was  set 
up  in  Warehouse  4F\  near  the  Message 
Center.  There.  repre.sentatives  from  DPCA, 
DEL  and  DRM  would  .serve  round  the 
clock,  insuring  that  any  message  reflecting 
the  needs  of  our  .service  members  In 
Panama  received  immediate  attention. 

In  Ammunition,  Maintenance,  Product  As- 
surance and  Supply,  rosters  were  estab- 
lished denoting  who  would  be  on  call  should 
that  directorate's  services  be  needed.  And 
needed  they  were. 

Our  directorate  people  came  in  and  began 
pulling  Items  off  the  shelves  and  packaged 
for  shipment.  Things  like  ammunition 
items,  batteries,  camouflage  netting,  secure 
communication  equipment  and  explosive 
charges  were  shipped  to  the  combat  zone 
throughout  the  next  several  days,  most  of 
them  within  24  hours  after  the  depot  re- 
ceived the  request.  According  to  folks  in  the 
Just  Cause  Operation  Center,  over  160  sepa- 
rate orders  were  filled. 

Our  employees,  knowing  that  at  home 
waited  gaily  wrapped  Christmas  presents,  a 
family  in  most  cases,  and  a  warm  fire  In  40 
below  temperatures,  still  put  the  mission, 
and  the  combatants  in  Panama,  first.  It  was 
a  Just  Cause  for  relinquishing  time  during 
the  holidays.  Really  Just  cause  our  troops 
needed  our  help.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  JIM  POHL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  salute  a  Minnesotan  who 
has  reached  a  milestone  in  his  profes- 
sion that  very  few  of  his  colleagues 
have  accomplished. 

As  many  people  know,  hockey  is  a 
major  sport  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
game  occupies  a  very  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Minnesotans.  We  take 
great  pride  in  the  hockey  players  we 
produce  and  we  revel  in  their  achieve- 
ments. Minnesota  hockey  players  were 
at  the  heart  of  the  successful  Olympic 
teams  that  won  gold  medals  in  1960 
and  1980.  they  dominate  American  col- 
lege hockey,  and  they  have  a  major 
presence  in  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

But  these  players  would  not  become 
what  they  are  without  good  coaches, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  coaches  that  I 
salute  today. 

Jim  Pohl  of  Red  Wing.  MN,  recently 
recorded  the  200th  victory  of  his  high 
school  coaching  career,  a  milestone 
that  he  reached  in  his  16th  season  of 
coaching  at  Red  Wing,  which  I  might 
add  is  one  of  Minnesota's  loveliest 
cities,  nestled  among  the  bluffs  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

It's  a  remarkable  milestone,  200 
wins,  and  it  takes  an  individual  with 


persistence,  tenacity,  and  a  strong  will 
to  reach  such  a  goal. 

The  numbers  alone,  however,  do  not 
tell  the  entire  story  of  Jim  Pohl. 
While  he  has  achieved  much  success 
as  a  coach,  he  considers  coaching  only 
a  part  of  his  real  job— that  of  educat- 
ing Minnesota's  children. 

Like  many  coaches,  Jim  Pohl  recog- 
nizes that  athletics  are  a  valuable  part 
of  the  education  process.  He  uses  his 
classroom,  and  his  hockey  team,  as 
ways  to  teach  youngsters  the  values  of 
discipline  and  hard  work.  While  the 
people  of  Red  Wing  can  take  pride  in 
his  record  as  a  coach,  they  can  take 
equal  pride  in  the  dozens  of  his  play- 
ers who  were  not  only  winners  on  the 
ice,  but  have  gone  on  to  be  winners  in 
other  areas  of  their  lives  as  well. 

It  is  too  seldom,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  take  the  time  to  properly  thank 
those  who  toil  in  educating  our  chil- 
dren, and  I  wanted  to  take  this  chance 
to  congratulate  Jim  Pohl  not  only  on 
his  200th  win  as  a  coach,  but  on  his 
triumphs  as  an  educator  as  well.» 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  for 
the  remainder  of  this  day  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Byrd 
or  their  designees  and  that  upon  the 
completion  of  that  debate  or  the  yield- 
ing back  of  time  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  under  the  previous  order 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  have  15  minutes  on  each  side, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  take  all  of  that.  I 
know  the  hour  is  late,  but  there  are 
some  things  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
between  now  and  the  vote  tomorrow 
at  1  o'clock. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  over- 
whelming evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution.  Again,  if 
you  need  to  be  convinced,  just  take  a 
look.  In  fact,  I  have  a  book  with  head- 
lines from  all  over  the  country  which  I 
will  display  in  a  minute.  Just  little  sto- 
ries from  the  New  York  Times  about 
the  slaughter  of  Armenians,  the 
drowning  of  women,  the  selling  of  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  other  things  that  hap- 
pened. 

Nobody  has  come  forth  to  refute  a 
single  word.  They  give  us  this  story, 
well,  Turkey  is  a  strategic  ally.  Well, 
that  is  not  the  argument  they  used  2 
weeks  ago  when  China  was  a  strategic 
ally.  Nobody  minded  that  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  the  outrage  of  those  killed 
in    China,    and    it    was    an    outrage. 


Maybe  it  was  2,000,  maybe  it  was 
3,000.  In  this  case  it  was  a  million  and 
a  half.  Where  is  the  outrage  now? 

I  put  in  the  Record  a  variety  of  doc- 
uments in  an  effort  to  clear  the 
record.  Some  have  been  saying,  "Why 
are  we  in  the  Senate  judging  history?" 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
BoREN,  said  we  ought  to  wait  and  let 
the  scholars  work  it  out.  We  have 
waited  75  years.  How  long  do  we  wait? 
Normally  they  open  the  archives  after 
50  years.  Here  it  has  been  75  years. 

If  anybody  cares  to  read  today's 
Record,  there  is  a  statement  in  it  on 
the  archives  and  how  material  has 
been  withheld  from  the  archives  and 
how  the  archives  have  been  scrubbed. 
And  this  is  from  the  Turkish  press, 
not  some  Armenian  or  somebody  else 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

We  do  not  leave  the  economy  for 
economists  around  here.  We  vote.  We 
make  decisions.  We  are  not  econo- 
mists, but  we  can  grasp  and  analyze 
economic  information  and  we  make 
decisions.  We  are  not  Ph.D's  in  inter- 
national strategic  affairs,  but  we  can 
and  must  and  do  make  strategic  deci- 
sions on  issues.  We  declare  war.  We 
decide  issues  of  life  and  death.  We 
debate  abortion  and  the  death  penal- 
ty. We  are  not  God,  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  these  issues  that,  in  some 
ways,  are  in  God's  domain. 

Why?  Because  we  are  on  this  Earth 
as  human  beings  to  do  the  best  and  do 
what  is  right,  and  that  is  what  this  is 
all  about,  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 

The  Holocaust  was  wrong.  The 
slaughter  of  Armenians  was  wrong. 
There  is  not  a  single  soul  who  has  said 
it  was  not  wrong,  in  either  case.  As  I 
put  in  the  Record  earlier  today,  the 
person  who  coined  the  phrase  "geno- 
cide," in  discussing  why  he  reached 
that,  how  he  coined  that  phrase,  he 
talked  about  the  Holocaust  and  the 
Armenian  genocide.  He  said  he  read  a 
lot  of  history. 

These  are  just  news  accounts  on  the 
Armenian  genocide  from  1915  to  1922; 
stories,  news  stories.  I  have  not  heard 
anybody  get  up  and  refute  them.  They 
are  there  from  papers,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Outlook,  the  Missionary 
Review  in  the  World— papers  all  across 
the  country,  all  around  the  world— Lit- 
erary Digest.  Current  History,  the  In- 
dependent, the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  before  1  tomorrow, 
at  least  to  leaf  through  this.  Just  pick 
out  one  story  and  read  it  and  ask  your- 
self if  anybody  on  this  floor  has  refut- 
ed that  story. 

If  my  colleagues  concede  there  was  a 
genocide  and  say  oh,  we  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  that  because  it  might 
offend  our  friends,  then  that  is  an- 
other matter.  If  we  reach  that  point 
where  we  cannot  talk  to  our  friends 
and  cannot  disagree  with  our  friends, 
then  we  are  in  tough  shape.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


As  I  said,  the  creator  of  the  word 
"genocide,"  the  person  who  coined  the 
term  and  did  the  research  on  which 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  based,  he 
wrote  that  there  was,  "an  Armenian 
genocide."  Elarlier  I  put  in  the  Record 
a  review  of  his  determination. 

Elie  Wiesel,  who  many  believe  to  be 
the  most  prominent  and  authoritative 
voice  of  the  victims  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust, has  publicly  acknowledged  the 
Armenian  genocide.  The  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  acknowledged 
the  genocide.  The  EEC  has  acknowl- 
edged the  genocide.  The  American  Bar 
Association  acknowledged  there  was  a 
Armenian  genocide.  The  Senate,  in 
1920.  before  there  was  a  word  "geno- 
cide "  but  after  hearings,  decided  there 
was  what  amounted  to  a  genocide  and 
stated  that.  That  conclusion,  or  resolu- 
tion, passed  unanimously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  short  paper 
on  that  issue  along  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  read  from  the  reso- 
lution. 

"Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  clearly  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  the  reported 
massacres  "—this  was  in  1920,  when 
the  facts  were  fresh.  It  was  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee— 
"and  other  atrocities  from  which  the 
Armenian  people  have  suffered." 

That  is  what  we  said  in  1920.  But 
here,  in  1990.  oh,  we  do  not  have  the 
facts.  We  need  to  have  more  research. 
We  need  to  open  up  the  archives. 

Lots  of  luck. 

I  hope  history  will  show  that  this 
Senate  is  not  less  courageous  than  the 
one  that  was  70  years  ago.  Many  Sena- 
tors who  stated  over  the  years  there 
was  a  Armenian  genocide  are  now- 
saying,  oh.  I  have  now  had  a  chance  to 
reflect  on  it.  Maybe  there  was  a  geno- 
cide, but  we  do  not  want  to  upset  any- 
body, so  let  us  not  ruffle  anybody's 
feathers. 

Who  has  officially  decided  there  was 
a  genocide  in  Cambodia's  killing 
fields?  Who  decided  that?  We  voted  on 
it  in  this  Chamber.  According  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, we  should  not  do  that. 

I  offered  the  amendment  on  the 
Cambodian  genocide.  It  was  back  in 
1978.  It  dealt  with  Cambodia  and 
Uganda,  and  human  rights  abuse. 
There  was  a  motion  to  table. 

My  friend  from  West  Virginia  sup- 
ported me  and  voted  not  to  table.  And 
we  decided  we  could  address  that  issue 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  we  said  the 
IMF  could  not  make  any  loans  to  Idi 
Amin  and  others  who  slaughtered  a 
couple  of  million  people.  We  made 
that    judgment    right    here    on    the 


Senate  floor  in  1978.  The  vote  was  67 
to  30,  as  I  recall. 

This  is  not  a  court  of  law.  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  if  we  say  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  on  genocide.  I 
want  to  leave  it  to  the  historians  for 
75  more  years  before  I  decide— what 
about  the  Holocaust?  What  about  the 
genocide  against  the  Jews  in  World 
War  II?  Who  decided  that? 

Well,  some  might  say  the  Nurem- 
burg  war  crimes  trial  made  that  call. 
But  there  were  war  crime  trials  in 
Turkey.  Ottoman  officials  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  "exterminating 
the  Armenian  Nation."  It  was  in  Turk- 
ish courts,  in  the  period  before  the 
word  genocide  was  even  coined.  And 
that  is  synonymous  with  the  word 
itself. 

I  did  not  make  that  judgment.  It  was 
a  series  of  courts  martial  which  the 
Ottoman  Government  itself  convened. 
I  want  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
paper  reviewing  those  tribunals  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  add  an  important 
point.  The  Turkish  Government  re- 
fused to  release  the  exhibition  and  tes- 
timony from  those  trials.  Why?  The 
archives,  all  the  archives  are  supposed- 
ly open.  If  they  are,  why  are  those 
records  not  available  and  where  are 
they?  Perhaps  those  who  want  to 
leave  this  question  for  another  75  or 
100  or  200  or  300  years  of  historical 
consideration  know  it  is  already  histo- 
ry. 

How  long  does  it  take  before  it  be- 
comes history?  One  day?  One  year? 
Ten  years?  Fifty  years?  Seventy-five 
years?  We  have  placed  page  after  page 
of  documents  in  the  Record,  docu- 
ments that  have  not  been  contradict- 
ed, documents  that  indicate  clearly 
and  convincingly  that  thousands  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
were  wiped  out. 

I  add  another  piece  of  evidence  now. 
a  document  comparing  and  analyzing 
Armenian  population  figures  in  the 
years  1912  and  1923,  the  years  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  genocide. 

The  best  estimate  of  the  population 
in  1912  was  2.1  million.  By  1923  there 
were  under  100,000  Armenians  left. 

What  happended  to  those  2  million 
Armenians?  Did  they  just  leave  town? 
Or  leave  the  country? 

Some  call  it  genocide. 

I  said  earlier,  10  American  Presi- 
dents, Republicans  and  Democrats, 
have  all  referred  to  the  slaughter,  the 
tragedy.  Some  used  the  word  "geno- 
cide. "  Maybe  our  Presidents  were  not 
informed.  Maybe  they  should  not  have 
made  that  statement,  but  they  did. 
And  many  historians  and  many  schol- 
ars, many  official  American  represent- 
atives,   many    international    organiza- 
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tions,  many,  many  people  have  looked 
at  evidence  and  decided  there  was 
genocide. 

So.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Senate 
at  least  to  join  with  the  children  and 
the  grandchildren  of  the  1.5  million 
Armenians.  We  have  heard  about  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Turks.  What 
about  the  grandchildren  of  the  Arme- 
nians? What  about  the  children  of  the 
Armenians?  What  about  the  victims 
and  their  children?  Nobody  said  a 
word  about  them.  Oh,  why.  they  are 
only  Armenians,  they  are  powerless, 
they  are  a  little  country.  They  cannot 
do  anything.  They  do  not  have  an  am- 
bassador to  go  around  to  each  Senator 
and  say,  "I  cannot  operate  in  this 
country  if  you  support  this  resolu- 
tion." That  is  precisely  what  the  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  has  been  saying. 

There  is  no  Armenian  Ambassador. 
He  cannot  go  around  to  Senate  offices. 
They  do  not  have  any  military  con- 
tracts. They  carmot  call  up  the  lobby 
ists.  They  cannot  hire  lobbyists.  They 
do  not  have  any  money. 

They  had  an  earthquake  that  wiped 
out  50.000  people  and  left  half  a  mil- 
lion people  homeless  in  Armenia,  a 
small  country  of  3.5  million.  What  arc 
they  supposed  to  do? 

They  have  in  effect  placed  them 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  they  feel  their  case  is  just.  They 
are  not  asking  us  to  blaze  any  new 
trail  around  here.  We  made  these 
kinds  of  decisions  time  and  time  again. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  made  one  late 
last  year  with  reference  to  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey:  it  passed  99  to  0.  I  voted 
for  it.  There  were  some  who  could 
have  said:  Oh.  you  cannot  get  into 
that  argument.  This  is  not  a  court: 
this  is  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  98  of  us 
joined  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  in  supporting  his  resolution. 

In  1986.  when  we  were  debating 
whether  or  not  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  six  of  my  colleagues  men- 
tioned the  Armenian  genocide  in  that 
debate.  So  it  is  not  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  just  happened  or  we  never 
thought  about  genocide  and  the  Arme- 
nians. 

So  I  want  to  print  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Rieglz  of  Michigan, 
a  statement  by  Senator  Kerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  statement  by  Senator 
Keitnedy  of  Massachusetts,  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Boschwitz  of  Minne- 
soata.  a  statement  by  Senator  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  then  from  a  year 
earlier,  a  statement  by  Senator  Dodd 
of  Connecticut,  who  was  urging  me  as 
majority  leader  to  bring  up  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

I  ask  those  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record  to  demonstrate  that  we 
knew  precisely  when  we  debated  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion that  it  included  the  Armenian 
genocide. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  40  years  ago. 
the  United  States  won  its  war  against  the 
terrorism  of  the  Nazis,  and  became  the  prin- 
cipal force  behind  the  drafting  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

Today,  as  our  Government  continues  to 
fight  terrorism  around  the  world,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  at  last  join  96  other  na- 
tions in  ratifying  the  treaty  thai  we  origi- 
nally drafted. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  current  form,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  t)een  weakened, 
for  reasons  having  to  do  with  ideology  and 
politics,  and  not  for  any  resisons  of  good 
policy 

But  even  in  it.s  weakened  form,  it  is  time 
the  United  States  ended  the  embarrassment 
of  its  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  drafted 
over  a  2-year  period  by  a  United  Nations 
committee  chaired  by  a  United  States  dele- 
gate, adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Pans  on  December  9.  1948, 
signed  2  days  later  by  the  United  States, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion the  following  June  by  President 
Truman. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  seven  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  opposed  the  additional  provisions  that 
were  added  to  the  treaty  as  part  of  the 
Lugar-Helms  package,  because  I  believed 
these  provisions  were  unnecessary,  and 
might  cause  .some  of  our  allies  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  U.S.  ratification  as  valid.  The 
Netherlands,  for  instance,  has  stated  that  it 
does  not  recognize  as  valid  ratification  by 
any  nation  which  seeks  to  deny  the  World 
Court  with  jurisdiction  over  the  treaty. 

I  think  it  IS  worth  looking  at  which  other 
nations  have  adopted  the  kind  of  provisions 
contained  in  the  Lugar-Helms  package: 

Albania.  Algeria.  Argentina,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Czechoslovakia, 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Hungary, 
India.  Mongolia.  Morocco.  Philippines. 
Poland.  Romania,  Ruwanda,  Spain,  Ukran- 
lan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Venezuela,  and 
Viet  Nam. 

Most  of  the.se  nations,  are  Communist. 
Others  are  or  were  headed  by  authoritarian 
regimes  at  the  time  they  ratified  the  con- 
vention. It  is  understandable  why  these  na- 
tions might  not  want  the  World  Court  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  their  actions.  But 
the  United  States  does  not  commit  genocide. 
We  should  not  be  fearful  of  giving  jurisdic- 
tion 10  the  World  Court  of  any  such  offense. 
We  should  not  be  on  the  same  side  as 
these  Communist  nations  in  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  We 
have  nothing  to  hide. 

Instead,  we  should  be  taking  the  position 
taken  by  our  allies,  including  Australia,  Bel- 
gium. Brazil.  Ecuador,  Greece,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  do  not  accept  reservations  in  respect  to 
au-ticle  IX  of  the  convention. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  lengthy  debate  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  that  might  impede  its 
swift  ratification,  I  will  not  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty  to  eliminate  the 
additional  provisions  to  the  convention  re- 
ported out  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

For  the  record.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
amendment  I  would  have  offered  would 
have  replaced  these  provisions  with  the  dec- 
laration by  the  United  States  it  did  not  rec- 
ognize  the  article   IX  reservations  to  the 


treaty  adopted  by  the  Communist  nations, 
and  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  which  is 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  our  other  allies. 

Even  with  the  additional  provisions,  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  is 
long  overdue.  As  President  Reagan  has  said 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

"If  free  men  and  women  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  oppression  we  risk  the  destruc- 
tion of  entire  peoples.  •  *  •  We  intend  to 
use  the  convention  in  our  efforts  to  expand 
human  freedom  and  fight  human  rights 
abuses  around  the  world.  Like  you,  I  say  in 
a  forthright  voice.  Never  again!'  " 

We  must  reject  the  claims  of  some  that 
the  treaty  is  worthless  because  it  does  not 
protect  political  groups.  It  protects  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups.  I  find  it 
hard  to  imagine  a  nation  defending  itself 
against  charges  of  genocide  by  saying,  "We 
are  not  committing  mass  murder  against  an 
ethnic  or  racial  group— we  are  only  commit- 
ting mass  murder  against  a  political  group." 
The  idea  that  a  nation  would  use  the  de- 
fense that  it  is  only  committing  mass 
murder  against  a  political  group  is  ludi- 
crous. 

We  must  reject  the  claims  of  some  that 
the  slaugher  of  the  Cambodians  by  Pol  Pot 
was  not  a  genocidal  action  prohibited  by  the 
treaty.  There  is  no  forum  in  the  world  that 
ever  made  that  determination.  Yet  the 
United  States  has  been  in  no  position  to 
raise  the  issue,  because  we  haven't  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

We  must  reject  the  claim  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  exempts  the  Soviet  actions 
in  Afghanistan  from  being  considered  geno- 
cidal. That  is  another  issue  that  has  not 
been  resolved,  because  no  one  has  taken  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  World  Court  to  mtike 
that  charge.  If  the  United  States  ratifies 
the  treaty,  it  has  the  right  to  do  so.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  refuses  jurisdiction,  the  World 
Court  than  has  the  right  to  decide  both 
whether  it  can  hear  the  case,  and  whether 
the  genocide  has  occurred. 

Because  of  our  World  Court  reservation, 
we  have  weakened  our  position  at  the  World 
Court,  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  under 
the  standing  principles  of  international  law- 
claim  that  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
right  to  bring  its  claim  because  of  its  own 
reser%'ation. 

Still,  we  can  bring  the  claim,  even  if  the 
Soviets  decline  jurisdiction,  and  thus  use 
the  convention  to  publicize  acts  of  genocide 
when  we  believe  they  have  occurred. 

We  must  also  reject  the  claims  that  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
violate  or  affect  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  it  cannot  be  overridden  by  any 
external  agreement. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
stated  in  the  past: 

"The  rights  of  all  remain  in  major  focus 
of  our  foreign  policy,  especially  when  we  are 
today  beset  by  issues  of  how  to  stem  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemies  of  human  rights.  Let 
us  set  an  example  for  the  world  to  follow. 
Let  us  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  opposition  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  Its  current 
form  demonstrates  extraordinary  insensitiv- 
ity  to  the  many  American  citizens  who  came 
here  following  the  Armenian  genocide,  to 
those  who  once  were  refugees  from  or  had 
relatives  killed  in  Hitlers  death  camps,  to 
those  immigrants  from  Southeast  Asia  who 
fled  from  the  Khmer  Rouge, 

Those  who  object  to  the  treaty  should  rec- 
ognize that  their  concerns  are  not  accepted 


by  the  State  Department,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  such  close  U.S. 
allies  as  Canada.  France.  Israel,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Both  West  and  East  Germany  have  rati- 
fied the  Convention.  Our  own  ratification  of 
this  treaty  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  that  support.  U.S.  ratification  of 
this  treaty  is  long  overdue. 

On  December  11.  1946.  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  declare 
genocide  a  crime  under  international  law. 
Since  that  time.  96  nations  have  agreed  to 
that  convention.  The  United  States  has 
been  conspicuous  in  its  absence. 

In  1963.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  urged 
the  Senate  to  ratify  this  treaty.  He  believed 
that,  "there  is  no  society  so  advanced  that  it 
no  longer  needs  periodic  recommitment  to 
human  rights.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  renounce  the  responsibility  for 
support  of  the  very  fundamentals  which  dis- 
tinguish our  concept  of  government  from  all 
forms  of  tyranny."  This  sentiment  applies 
today  with  equal  force:  we  must  be  clear  in 
our  abhorrence  of  genocide  and  we  must  be 
emphatic  in  our  willingness  to  make  geno- 
cide a  crime. 

The  arguments  against  ratification  are  un- 
presuasive.  Nothing  in  the  convention  will 
override  any  of  the  basic  protections  of  the 
Constitution;  a  treaty  does  not  override  or 
supersede  constitutional  provisions.  And  the 
convention  itself  makes  clear  that  it  is  up  to 
the  ratifying  States  to  adopt  their  own  im 
plementing  legislation. 

The  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  is  to  add 
our  name  to  the  effort  to  deter  genocide  in 
the  future.  We  have  had  too  many  examples 
in  the  recent  history  of  humanity— the  Ar- 
menian massacre,  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
Cambodian  nightmare— not  to  recognize 
that  genocide  can  occur  and  it  can  recur. 

By  ratifying  this  convention,  genocide  will 
become  fully  established  in  international 
law  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  This 
treaty  is  a  statement  of  repugnance  by  all 
civilized  peoples  at  that  crime,  and  the 
name  of  the  United  States  should  be  on 
that  statement. 

We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
today.  We— and  the  peoples  of  the  world- 
have  waited  for  35  years.  We  cannot  wait 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Boschwitz.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Idaho. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  is  a  good  deal  differ- 
ent than  the  reservations  that  we  have  en- 
tered into  on  this  treaty.  We  have  entered 
into  Dome  reservations  and  understandings 
indeed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  others  that  affect  this  coun- 
try's relationship  to  the  treaty  but  which  do 
not  affect  the  relationship  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  treaty. 

It  is  an  important  distinction  to  make. 
Madam  President,  the  fact  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  itself  would  indeed  effec- 
tively void  it,  that  all  other  96  nations  that 
have  already  signed  onto  it  would  have  to 
accept  this  amendment.  But  reservations 
that  have  been  entered  into  that  define  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treaty  are  of  a  different  nature  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort. 

Those  who  have  read  the  report  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  note  on  page  16  this 
distinction  is  made: 


'A  reservation  is  usually  defined  as  a  uni- 
lateral statement  made  by  a  contracting 
party  which  purports  to  exclude  or  modify 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  the  legal  effect  of 
certain  provisions.  Ordinarily,  it  affects  only 
the  party  entering  it.  All  that  is  required  of 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  is  that  they 
acquiesce  in  it.  Their  own  treaty  obligations 
among  themselves  remain  unaffected." 

So  there.  Madam  President,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  reservation  and  an  amend- 
ment such  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  now 
suggests. 

The  report  continues: 
The  practice  of  entering  reservations  to 
multilateral  treaties  is  widespread.  The 
Netherlands,  for  example,  entered  nine  sep- 
arate reservations  to  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  at  the 
time  of  ratification.  Portugal  included  eight 
reservations  in  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights.  A  number  of  signatories  have  en- 
tered reservations  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

"The  procedures  followed  by  other  parties 
to  a  treaty  in  giving  effect  to  reservations 
are  also  well  established.  A  state  that  wishes 
to  enter  a  reservation  must  see  that  it  is  cir- 
culated to  all  other  parties.  These  states 
than  have  a  year  in  which  to  act.  Each  has 
the  option  of  accepting  or  objecting  to  the 
reservation.  In  the  event  a  party  accepts  the 
reservation,  either  expressly  or  by  allowing 
a  year  to  pass  without  objecting,  the  reser- 
vation becomes  binding  upon  the  accepting 
state  and  the  reserving  state  in  all  disputes 
between  the  two.  " 

So  I  would  carefully  make  the  distinction 
between  what  my  friend  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  is  now  offering,  an  amendment  to  the 
treaty  itself,  and  the  reservations  that  have 
been  agreed  to  by  a  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors here  in  order  to  make  the  Genocide 
Convention  acceptable  to  what  I  believe  will 
be  the  vast  majority  of  Senators  when  the 
matter  comes  to  a  vote. 

So  Madam  President,  this  amendment  is. 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  said,  a  killer  amendment.  We 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  adopted.  It  must  be  re- 
jected. The  Genocide  Convention  that  has 
been  before  this  body  for  38  years  is  now- 
close  to  passage.  It  will  be  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when, 
indeed,  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  and  also  in  op- 
position to  'he  amendment  that  is  being 
proffered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Madam  President,  before  I  begin.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  before  us 
today  and  has  a  good  chance  of  passage, 
after  38  years  of  waiting  in  the  wings.  I 
think  is  a  tribute  to  the  very  forceful  leader- 
ship by  the  majoi  ity  leader,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  Senator  Byrd,  the  minority 
leader.  It  is  also  an  indication  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  being  restored 
to  the  authority  and  luster  that  it  once  held 
in  this  body,  and  in  this  Nation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Dick  Lugar  of  Indi- 
ana and  also  under  the  leadership  of  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of  a  tale 
that  I  will  tell  and  about  whom  I  will  speak 
at  some  length. 

I  might  say  that  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  has  the  moral  antenna  and  decency 
of  few  I  have  met  in  my  life,  and  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  his. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Senator  Proxmire 
for  his  unflagging  devotion  to  this  issue  in 


speaking  to  the  Senate  daily  and  for  keep- 
ing the  issue  alive  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Without  him,  the  treaty  would  not 
have  reached  the  floor  today. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, has  particular  significance  and  par- 
ticular applicability  to  me.  Though  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  treaty  will  do  away  with  geno- 
cide—indeed, genocide  continues  to  occur  to 
this  day  and  is  perhaps  proceeding  at  this 
moment  in  Ethiopia.  It  happened  a  few 
years  ago  in  Kampuchea.  It  happened  many 
years  ago  to  the  Armenians;  it  happened  in 
the  1930's  at  the  hand  of  Stalin  to  the 
Ukrainians.  Then  in  the  midst  of  50  million 
other  deaths,  it  fell  upon  the  Jewish  people 
to  lose  two  out  of  five  of  their  world  popula- 
tion during  the  terrible  period  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  the  1940's.  This 
treaty.  Madam  President,  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  And 
again.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  end  geno- 
cide—peoples inhumanities  to  other  people. 
regretfully,  continues— but  an  important 
step  will  have  been  taken. 

Because,  Madam  President,  who  among  us 
can  say  that  had  the  Genocide  Convention 
been  passed  in  the  1930's  as  a  response  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  and  then  to 
the  Ukrainians,  that  had  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention been  passed  and  ratified  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  among  us  could  say 
that  the  events  of  the  1930's  and  1940's 
would  not  have  been  different?  Perhaps 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even 
millions  would  have  been  saved.  And  I 
submit  that  none  among  us  could  say  that 
had  the  Genocide  Convention  been  passed, 
and  had  the  press  been  aware  of  the  desire 
of  nations  to  oppose  it.  that  the  events  of 
the  1940s  would  indeed  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

Madam  President,  I  said  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  has  particular  significance 
and  applicability  to  me.  In  late  January 
1983.  I  made  an  appointment  with  President 
Reagan.  I  went  to  see  him  a  few  days  later 
with  my  son  to  tell  him  that  January  30, 
1983  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  Hitler's  be- 
coming Reich  Chancellor  in  Germany  and 
that  the  Weimar  Republic  at  that  point 
died.  Hindenburg.  who  was  old  and  infirm, 
stepped  down.  And  also  on  that  day.  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1933.  my  father  came  home— and 
we  lived  in  Berlin.  Germany  at  that  time— 
and  told  my  mother  that  we  would  leave 
Germany. 

That  was  53  years  ago  now.  My  father  was 
at  that  time  55.  the  same  age  that  I  am 
today.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  success. 
He  was  Handelsgerichfrat,  a  judge  a  refer- 
ee—an unusual  position  for  a  Jew  in  Germa- 
ny to  have  at  that  time.  He  was  also  a  busi- 
nessman, for  being  a  referee  in  the  commer- 
cial courts  was  not  a  full-time  position.  And 
he  was  indeed  quite  successful.  And,  as  we 
would  expect  from  any  man  of  that  age,  to 
leave  such  heights  and  to  leave  a  place  of 
his  home  was  difficult. 

He  was  a  highly  successful  man  in  the 
midst  of  a  worldwide  depression,  and  he 
knew  that  to  move  his  family  w-as  a  matter 
of  great  risk.  Our  travels  from  that  day 
onward  when  w-e  left  Germany  in  July  1933, 
very  early  in  the  Hitler  period,  our  travels 
were  nevertheless  difficult. 

My  father  was  bom  in  a  small  town  on  the 
German-Polish  border.  Indeed,  the  border 
of  Germany  sind  Poland  ran  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  town.  My  father  was  l)om 
on  the  Polish  side  and  so  we  always  found 
ourselves  under  the  Polish  quota.  And  the 
Polish  quota,  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
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Congress  in  the  1920's.  was  always  full.  The 
German  quota,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
often  empty. 

We  went  from  American  consulate  to 
American  consulate,  seeking  entry  into  this 
country,  even  in  1933  and  1934.  and  were 
turned  down  time  and  again— as  my  wife's 
father  was  in  later  yesu^.  My  wife  and  her 
family  eventually  found  their  way  to  Brazil 

We  went  first  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  we 
spoke  to  the  American  consul  there  and  we 
were  refused.  Then  we  went  to  Switzerland. 
and  my  father  spoke  with  the  American 
consul  there  and  was  refused.  They  .said. 
"You  are  Polish.  The  quota  is  full  for  years 
and  you  cannot  enter  the  United  States.'  So 
we  went  on. 

We  went  to  several  other  countries- Hoi 
land  and  Luxembourg  and  finally  we  went 
to  England.  My  father  felt  that  he  was  still 
not  far  enough  away  from  Hitler's  wrath 
that  he  foresaw  with  considerable  clarity 
Finally  in  England  we  found  a  consul  who 
allowed  us  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  under  the  German  quota.  We  arrived 
December  23.  1935.  So,  this  treaty  indeed 
has  some  very  special  meaning  to  me. 

For.  while  it  is  not  an  insurance  against 
future  genocide,  if  the  countries  of  the 
world  had  ratified  such  a  convention  in  the 
1930's.  if  there  had  been  a  heightened 
public  awareness  of  genocide  in  the  world. 
as  this  convention  attests  that  there  is.  who 
among  us  would  not  say  that  the  genocide 
of  the  1930's.  conducted  by  Stalin  again.st 
the  Ukrainians  and  the  genocide  of  Hitler 
against  the  Jews  and  against  many  other 
good  people  as  well,  might  not  have  oc- 
curred. Who  among  us  would  .say  that  histo- 
ry might  not  have  taken  a  different  course'' 
Perhaps  genocide  would  not  have  been 
averted,  but  certainly  its  course,  its  extent, 
its  intensity  would  have  been  much  differ- 
ent. The  borders  of  other  countries  might 
not  have  been  slammed  shut  to  the  victims, 
as  it  was.  even  at  the  height  of  the  horror  in 
the  1940's.  The  Jews  of  that  period  simply 
hakd  no  place  to  go. 

What  if  my  father  had  not  made  that  de- 
cision to  leave  Germany:"  We  would  have 
been  among  the  statistics,  our  ashes  would 
have  risen  to  the  heights  of  Auschwitz.  The 
figure  would  have  been  6  million  and  6  in- 
stead of  6  million,  though  it  would  not  even 
have  been  adjusted. 

But  had  this  treaty  been  in  effect,  had  the 
awareness  of  the  world  been  enlightened. 
had  the  press  known  that  100  countries  had 
signed  such  a  treaty,  would  they  have  di 
rected  their  activitis  differently''  Would 
hundreds  or  thousands  or  more  have  sur 
vived?  I  submit  that  that  would  have  been 
the  result. 

Recently,  a  book  was  written  entitled 
"The  Abandonment  of  the  Jews.  "  by  David 
Weinman,  who  is  a  non-Jew,  who  spoke  of 
how  leaders  of  the  world— many  of  them  re- 
vered in  our  memory.  I  might  say— did  noth 
ing  despite  clear  and  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  atrocities  that  were  taking  place 
were  actually  happening— newspapers  would 
not  publish  stories,  statesmen  would  simply 
not  act  and  millions  were  herded  Into  the 
gas  chambers,  many  of  them  from  my 
family,  none  of  whom  I  knew  because  I  was 
2  years  old.  Madam  President,  when  we  left 
Germany,  but  many  of  whom  my  father 
often  spoke  to  me  about.  One  of  the  few 
people,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  few  people. 
during  that  time  to  speak  up  was  Herbert 
Pell,  the  father  of  Senator  Cuiiborne  Pell 
Senator  Pell's  father  was  then  a  high  rank 
ing  member  of  the  State  Department.  For 
his  efforts  he  was  effectively  expelled  from 


the  State  Department,  the  budget  for  his 
activities  removed. 

I  might  say  another  member  of  the  Pell 
family.  Robert  T.  Pell,  was  instrumental  in 
convincing  the  Dominican  Republic  to  de- 
velop a  haven  to  which  somewhat  less  than 
a  thousand  Jews  went  from  Europe  at  a 
time  when  they  really  could  go  nowhere 
else. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  I  made  a  speech  not  so  long  ago 
to  a  group  of  Canadians.  I  spoke  about  the 
book  The  Abandonment  of  the  Jews." 
They  responded  by  saying.  "Let  us  send  you 
the  one  al)out  Canada.  "  In  Canada  the  com- 
panion book  is  entitled  "None  is  Too  Many." 
because  there  too  the  gates  were  closed  to 
the  Jews 

It  is  al.so  interesting  and  sad  to  note  that  a 
look  at  immigration  patterns  over  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country  shows  that  in  the  1930's, 
when  the  need  wa-s  .so  great,  we  reached  the 
lowest  levels  of  immigration.  There  was  no 
previous  period  of  our  existence  as  a  coun- 
try when  immigration  was  as  low.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  quota.  Madam  President, 
went  unfilled.  It  simply  was  not  filled.  It  is 
emotional  for  me  to  speak  about  this  fact 
when  I  think  about  the  millions  of  people 
whose  ashes  were  just  swept  through  the 
chimneys  of  those  concentration  camps. 

But  let  me  read  about  Herbert  C.  Pell, 
who  wa.s  appointed  to  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission by  President  Roosevelt,  an  old 
friend.  This  organization  first  met  in  De- 
cember 1943.  The  book.  The  Abandonment 
of  the  Jews  '  that  I  have  mentioned,  goes  on 
at  some  length  about  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  during  those  times. 
It  stales:  From  the  outset  Pell  wanted  the 
Commission  to  be  as  tough  as  possible.' "" 
He  strongly  proposed  the  view  that  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  axis  on  civilian  popu- 
lations were  not  outside  the  realm  of  war 
crimes.  He  won  some  members  of  that  Com- 
mLsslon  over  to  his  broader  interpretation 
but  they  could  not  act  without  orders  from 
their  government.  The  matter  bogged  down 
because  neither  Pell  nor  Sir  Cecil  Hearst, 
the  British  representative,  and  Commission 
Chairman,  could  get  his  government  to  take 
the  position  on  It 

In  January  1945,  after  8  months  without 
an  answer,  Hearst  quit  in  disgust.  The  State 
Department  treated  Pell  even  more  shabbi- 
ly. Despite  his  frequent  requests  for  instruc- 
tions on  policy  issues,  it  never  gave  him  defi- 
nite directions.  Thus,  while  he  could  lobby 
other  Commi.ssioners,  he  had  no  authority 
to  take  official  positions  themselves.  His 
lack  of  power  was  not  acknowledged." 

Further  on.  the  book  slates  that  the  Stale 
Department  officials  assigned  to  the  War 
Crimes  Commission  questions  intended  to 
make  Pell's  mission  fail.  Continuing  to 
quote; 

In  December  1944.  Pell  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  try  to  clarify  the  problem. 
He  made  no  progress  with  the  State  Depart 
meni,  but  conferred  with  Roo.sevelt  on  Jan 
uary  9th.  By  then,  Hearst  had  resigned  the 
War  Crimes  Commission,  and  it  appeared 
that  Pell  would  become  the  chairman.  The 
President  rea.ssured  him,  and  as  he  left  said. 
Goodbye.  Birdie  Good  luck  to  you.  Go 
back  to  London  as  quick  as  you  can  and  get 
yourself  elected  chairman."  When  Pell  went 
to  the  Slate  Department  to  bid  his  formal 
farewell,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  Statin- 
ious  say  that  the  Department  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing his  work.  The  only  choice  was  to 
close  his  office  and  have  some  regular 
American  official  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  commission." 


Later,  the  book  also  states: 
"What  Pell  definitely  achieved  then  was 
to  force  the  administration  to  make  its  war 
crimes  policy  public,  a  step  that  the  War 
Refugee  Board  greatly  desired.  Whether  his 
year  of  effort  in  the  War  Refugee  Board 
added  pressure  and  influenced  policy  itself 
cannot  be  determined." 

But  this  man.  the  father  of  Senator  Pell, 
was  among  the  few  who  spoke  out  and  tried 
to  have  an  impact  on  American  policy— and 
was  totally  unsuccessful. 

The  United  States  did  little— close  to 
nothing,  I  pointed  out  that  immigration 
during  that  period  fell  to  its  lowest  point  in 
our  history.  A  mere  10  percent  of  the  quotas 
were  filled.  My  people  were  allowed  to  lan- 
guish, suffer,  and  die  uncharted  deaths. 
Other  countries,  as  I  have  mentioned,  did 
little  more  or  did  nothing  at  all. 

My  family  and  others  who  were  able  to 
get  out  are  sprinkled  all  over  the  world: 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Kenya.  Shanghai.  China,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Australia,  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  as  well.  But 
many,  many  more  were  lost  and  are  no 
more.  Who  among  us.  Mr.  President,  can  say 
that  a  Genocide  Treaty  would  not  have 
been  effective  if  it  had  been  in  existence 
back  in  those  days?  Who  among  us  can  say 
that  the  results  would  not  have  been  differ- 
ent, whether  with  respect  to  a  single  human 
being,  hundreds,  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions? If  the  consciousness  of  nations  had 
been  awakened  as  it  is  now  by  this  treaty:  if 
the  press  were  freer  as  it  is  today,  and  more 
aggressive  as  it  Is  today,  who  among  us  can 
say  that  the  presence  of  this  treaty  would 
not  indeed  have  affected  those  terrible 
days? 

So,  Madam  President,  I  hope  we  vote  100 
to  zero  to  ratify  this  treaty.  No  authority  or 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  threat- 
ened but  countless  millions  may  someday  be 
saved. 

Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  family  of 
nations  that  have  already  ratified  this  docu- 
ment. We  must  delay  no  longer. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  ratification. 
Senator  Proxmire  has  been  a  lone  voice, 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  urging  ratification 
of  this  treaty.  He  has  made  literally  thou- 
sands of  speeches  on  this  matter  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  dili- 
gent attention  to  this  important  Issue.  I 
hope  that  the  action  we  take  today  in  rati- 
fying the  U.S.  Conveniion  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide will  vitiate  the  need  for  Senator  Prox- 
mires  efforts. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  study 
first  hand  the  heartrending  evidence  of  the 
most  far-reaching  campaign  of  genocide  in 
history,  the  despicable  work  of  the  Nazis 
before  and  during  World  War  IL  That  one 
group  of  human  beings  can  turn  against  an- 
other in  an  attempt  to  wipe  them  off  the 
Earth  is  beyond  comprehension,  and  yet  it 
has  happened,  again  and  again. 

Early  in  this  century,  the  Turkish  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Armenian  people  was  an  early  and 
unfortunate  example  of  genocide.  What  was 
originally  called  the  Ukrainian  famine  of 
1932-33  is  now  known  as  a  broad  and  oches- 
trated  campaign  of  starvation,  physical 
abuse,  and  internment,  and  called  genocide 
by  many.  Today  Cambodia  is  reported  to  be 
the  site  of  genocide  killings. 


The  litany  goes  on.  1  he  victims  are  many, 
the  voices  of  outrage  too  few.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  an  international  treaty  outlawing 
the  practice  of  genocide  seems  a  small 
enough  protest  against  the  enormity  of  the 
crime.  Still,  this  is  a  government  of  laws, 
and  we  WTite  the  moral  bases  of  our  society 
into  law. 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  after  a  35- 
year  delay,  the  Senate  should  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  signing  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

President  Truman  transmitted  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  to  the  Senate  for  Us  advice 
and  consent  on  June  16.  1949.  Hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
revelation  to  the  world  of  the  Nazi  extermi- 
nation camps,  the  United  States  declared 
genocide  a  crime  under  International  law 
This  was  followed  by  the  drafting  of  the 
Convention  of  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  background. 
The  world  was  shocked  by  the  evidence  of 
lengths  to  which  man  can  go  when  driven 
by  irrational  forces.  One  reaction  was  the 
swift  passage  of  measures  to  outlaw  and 
punish  such  genocidal  actions  against  a 
whole  people. 

The  convention  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  committed  against  the  Armenian 
people  in  Turkey  during  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War.  Some  1.5  million  people  of 
Armenian  ancestry  were  killed  throughout 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  more  were  driven 
from  their  homes  during  thai  time. 

The  convention  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  punish  those  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  during  the 
early  1930's  which  resulted  in  wholesale 
deaths  and  displacement  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

The  convention  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  punish  those  responsible  for  the  de- 
portation of  Jews  from  all  over  Europe  to 
slave  labor  and  death  camps  in  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe  for  the  express  purpose 
of  wiping  out  the  Jewish  people. 

The  convention  would  make  it  po.sslble  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  the  intentional 
uprooting  and  killing  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made  to  a  treaty  that  labels  genocide  an 
international  crime  which  must  be  prevent- 
ed and  punished. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  ratify  this 
convention.  The  United  States  must  join 
over  90  of  her  sister  nations  in  denouncing 
genocide. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  The  Senates  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty  today  is  one  of  the 
most  important  actions  ever  taken  by  this 
body.  .\s  one  of  the  first  nations  to  endorse 
the  convention  at  the  United  Nations  36 
years  ago.  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  key  defender  of  human  rights 
around  the  world,  join  the  96  other  signato- 
ry nations  in  condemning  the  act  of  geno- 
cide. 

In  1949.  President  Truman  first  submitted 
the  Genocide  Treaty  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  ratification.  Since  then,  the  convention, 
which  declares  the  systematic  killing  of 
racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  groups  a  crime 
under  international  law,  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson. 
Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter,  On  September  6, 
1984,  President  Reagan  became  the  seventh 
President  to  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Disagreement  over  the  legal  meaning  and 
effect    of    this    treaty    has    prevented    the 


Senate  from  approving  this  convention  for 
the  past  36  years.  To  alleviate  concerns  that 
certain  obligations  under  the  convention  are 
not  clearly  defined  and  may  conflict  with 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  drafted  a  set  of 
eight  provisos  which  delineate  and  qualify 
the  legal  obligations  that  the  United  States 
will  incur  In  ratifying  the  convention.  In  so 
doing,  the  committee  has  quieted  many  of 
the  treaty's  critics,  and  has  facilitated  its 
approval  by  the  Senate, 

Today's  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  pays  tribute  to  the  million  of  victims 
of  genocide,  including  the  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians whose  massacre  between  1915  and 
1923  set  ihe  stage  for  the  annihilation  of  6 
million  Jews  just  a  few  decades  later.  In  ad 
dilion.  we  remember  the  millions  of  Ukraini- 
ans who  perished  in  the  only  man-induced 
famine  In  history,  and  the  killing  of  millions 
of  Cambodians  at  the  hands  of  the  Pol  Pot 
regime.  These  events  are  part  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  the  world's  history. 

Even  now.  the  threat  of  genocide  is  not 
safely  in  our  past.  Many  ethnic  and  rell 
gious  minorities  around  the  globe— Includ- 
ing the  Baha'is  of  Iran— continue  to  be  at 
risk. 

Unfortunately,  mere  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty  will  not  end  the  injus- 
tices of  the  world.  What  ratification  will  do. 
I  believe,  is  demonstrate  the  commitment  of 
this  country  to  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  thereby  legitimize  our  Nation's 
standing  as  the  greatest  protector  of  human 
rights  in  the  world.  No  longer  can  our  adver- 
saries challenge  US  dedication  to  human 
rights  by  focusing  on  our  failure  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  decades  that  the 
world  has  waited  for  the  United  States  to 
lend  Its  support  to  the  Genocide  Treaty,  dis- 
tinguished proponents  of  Senate  action 
have  kept  the  debate  alive.  Since  1967,  the 
regular  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Proxmire,  urging  prompt  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  have  provided  daily 
reminders  of  the  importance  of  endorsing 
the  convention,  and  of  the  damage  rendered 
by  our  continued  failure  to  do  so. 

One  of  our  greatest  teachers  on  the  moral 
imperative  of  protecting  the  world  from  the 
horrors  of  genocide  is  the  distinguished  hu- 
manitarian and  survivor  of  the  Holocaust. 
Elie  Wiesel. 

Through  his  words  and  deeds.  Elie  Wiesel 
has  etched  in  the  worlds  memory  the  hor- 
rors of  his  own  experience,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  future  holo- 
causts. He  eloquently  reminds  us  that  re- 
spect and  dignity  for  each  individual  is  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  world  peace. 

I  am  pleased  that,  after  long  years  of  wail- 
ing, the  Senate  has  today  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  achieving  that  goal  by 
voting  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  President,  the  vote  which 
the  Senate  is  about  to  conduct  upon  ^he  so- 
called  Genocide  Convention  is.  ?.i  most, 
symbolic.  Thanks  to  the  eight  provisos— on 
reservations— that  some  of  us  insisted 
should  be  a  part  of  the  instrument,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  Nation  and  the  freedom  of 
our  people  have  been  protected  against  as- 
sault by  the  World  Court. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  has  been  de- 
fanged  in  terms  of  the  dangerous  defects  in 
its  original  version. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  delay  the  Senate 
with  a  reiteration  of  what  I  said  on  this 
floor  yesterday.  For  those  who  may  have  an 


interest  in  my  concerns.  I  would  refer  them 
to  pages  S  1261  through  S  1273.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  will  be  the  testimony  of  the  late, 
great  Senator  Sam  Ervin  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  May  22.  1970. 

So,  Mr,  President,  this  Genocide  Conven- 
tion upon  which  we  are  at>out  to  vote  Is 
purely  symbolic.  We  might  as  well  be  voting 
on  a  simple  resolution  to  condemn  geno- 
cide—which every  civilized  person  does. 

My  vote  against  the  treaty  is  likewise  sym- 
bolic. Even  in  its  present  form,  harmless  as 
it  now  is,  this  treaty  has  the  remote  poten- 
tial of  an  entangling  alliance.  So  I  shall  vote 
against  it  for  that  reason— and  also  as  a 
postscript  of  gratitude  to  a  great  American, 
Sam  Ervin,  who  long  ago  took  the  time  to 
make  me  aware  of  the  great  constitutional 
implications  of  this  treaty  in  Its  original 
form. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate 
has  a  historic  opporunity  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
After  36  years  of  effort,  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  ratification  of  this  landmark 
human  rights  document,  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  a  final  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Just  14  months  ago,  we  briefly  considered 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  the  final  days 
of  the  98th  Congress.  The  prospects  for  rati- 
fication has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  s  strong  endorsement  of  the 
convention  in  the  final  month  of  the  98th 
Congress.  Shortly  thereafter  the  convention 
was  ordered  reported  fa\orably  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  an  impressive 
17-to-O  vote.  We  knew  we  were  racing 
against  the  clock,  but  with  the  support  of 
the  administration,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  virtually  every  major  human 
rights  and  religious  organizations  in  the 
country,  we  were  ready  to  begin  the  final 
push  for  ratification. 

Faced  with  the  reality  of  a  filibuster  at 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress,  the  Senate 
suspended  consideration  of  the  convention 
and  in  Its  stead  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Genocide  Convention,  and 
pledging  expeditious  action  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  That  resolution 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  87  to  2.  sig- 
naling our  detemlnation  to.  at  long  last,  get 
this  treaty  to  the  Senate  early  enough  in 
this  session  to  give  it  a  favorable  chance  of 
passage. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  faced  this  ses- 
sion with  virtually  the  same  situation  that 
existed  a  year  ago.  The  convention  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  for  the  sixth  time,  in  May  and 
has  been  on  the  Senate  calendar  for  many 
months.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we  will  still 
be  able  to  complete  final  action  on  the  con- 
vention before  this  session  is  over. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  why  It  is  so  essential  for  us  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  con- 
vention arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  Holo- 
caust, a  response  to  the  attempted  extermi- 
nation of  European  Jews  by  the  Nazis  and. 
therefore,  regarded  as  much  for  symbolic  as 
well  as  for  its  practical  effect.  In  this  centu- 
ry we  have  also  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
the  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cam- 
bodia during  the  1970s  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  lives  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  today's  special  order  to  com- 
memorate the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  By  honoring  the  victims 
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of  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  we 
can  preserve  the  memory  of  this  bleak  chap- 
ter in  human  history.  We  most  vividly  re- 
member such  events  of  the  past,  if  we  are  to 
learn  from  them  and  prevent  their  reoccur- 
rence. 

On  this  day  70  years  ago.  Turkish  leaders 
set  in  motion  a  plan  to  systmatically  elimi- 
nate their  Armenian  subjects  from  exist- 
ence, thereby  setting  the  so-called  Armeni- 
an Question  once  and  for  all.  By  1923.  ap- 
proximately three  quarters  of  the  Armenian 
population  living  in  Armenia  and  Turkey. 
over  1.5  million  people,  perished  either 
through  outright  killing  or  through  a  bru- 
tally executed  deportation  program.  To  this 
day,  successive  Turkish  governments  have 
denied  that  these  horrible  events  took  place. 
The  number  of  Armenians  killed,  they 
claim,  was  less  than  30.000  and  their  death 
was  due  to  their  disloyalty  in  siding  with 
Russia  at  a  time  when  Turkey  was  fighting 
a  war  on  several  fronts. 

The  truth  of  this  tragedy,  however, 
caruiot  he  covered  up.  Substantial  documen- 
tation exists  in  U.S.  Archives,  and  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Turkey.  Henry  Morganthau. 
Jr..  at  the  time,  made  several  declarations 
on  what  he  learned  at>out  these  atrocities. 
There  exist  many  survivors  who  witnessed 
the  genocide  and  gave  testimony  about  Its 
occurrence.  Our  own  Government,  however. 
has  shown  considerable  lack  of  sensitivity 
on  this  issue,  ostensibly  to  prevent  a  loss  of 
favor  with  our  strategic  NATO  ally  Turkey 
An  August  1982  State  Department  bulletin 
stated  that— 

"Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega 
tions  that  the  Turkish  government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people 
Armenian  terrorists  use  this  allegation  to 
justify  in  part  their  continuing  attacks  on 
Turkish  diplomats  and  installations." 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  made 
similar  public  statements  and  President 
Reagan,  himself,  has  refused  to  issue  a 
statement  honoring  "Armenian  Martyr's 
Day."  I  find  this  posture  inexcusable  and 
disrespectful  to  Armenian-Americans  who 
have  made  such  great  contributions  to  our 
country. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  an  affront  to  the  proud  descend 
aints  of  an  heroic  people  and  is  unbecoming 
for  this  Nation,  the  very  foundation  of 
which  rests  upon  the  values  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom.  Senate  Joint  Resolu 
tion  101,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would 
designate  April  24,  1985.  as  National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  Enacting  this  legislation  would  dem 
onstrate  this  country's  dedication  to  the 
values  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the 
historical  truth.  Some  claim  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101.  if  enacted,  would  en- 
courage terrorism.  I  condemn  all  acts  of  ter 
rorism  committed  by  Armenians  against 
Turkish  diplomats  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  as  do  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Armenian-Americans.  It  is  only  a  small 
group  of  extremists  who  have  resorted  to  vi 
olence  and  sullied  the  reputation  of  a 
decent  and  respected  people,  further  victim 
Izing  all  Armenians.  Senate  Joint  Resolu 
tlon  101  will  stand  as  testimony  from  this 
Nation  that  we  shall  not  forget  these  evenUs 
and  that  they  shall  he  remembered  preci.se- 
iy  to  avoid  their  future  reoccurrence. 

T^o  decades  later.  Adolf  Hitler  could 
borrow  Talaat  Pasha's  methods  for  han- 
dling his  minorities  because  the  world  re- 
mained Indifferent  to  the  events  of  1915 


Citing  the  unnoticed  ca^e  of  the  Armenians, 
he  declared  that,  "Masses  of  men  are  mere 
biological  plasticine."  One  result  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust  has  t>een  the  creation  of  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
This  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  most  na- 
tions on  Earth,  and  I  feel  that  ratification 
by  the  United  Stales  Is  long  overdue.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  both 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101  and  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  to  reaffirm  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  International  law  and  jus- 
tice and  to  protect  potential  victims  of  the 
unspeakable  crime  of  genocide. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  Couranl  on  April  21,  entitled,  "On 
the  Evil  of  Genocide.  " 

The  article  follows: 

On  the  Evil  or  Genocide 

April  is  the  month  when  two  ancient  peo- 
ples commemorate  the  two  saddest  periods 
in  their  modern  history. 

Jews  around  the  world  gather  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  6  million  murdered  on 
orders  of  a  madman  during  World  War  II. 
Armenians  around  the  world  also  gather  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  nearly  1.5  million 
murdered  on  orders  from  three  maniacal 
Turkish  rulers  during  World  War  I. 

This  year  Is  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
terrible  event  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Nazi  night- 
mare. It  IS  al.so  the  37th  year  of  the  interna- 
tional treaty  on  genocide.  Nearly  100  na- 
tions have  approved  it.  but  not  the  United 
States. 

Yet  another  attempt  is  being  made  in  the 
US.  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  his- 
torically has  been  opposed  by  isolationist 
elements  In  America.  Meanwhile,  more  than 
100  members  of  Congre.ss  have  co-sponsored 
a  resolution  that  would  create  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man"  on  April  24.  the  day  the  Armenians 
commemorate  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
them  as  a  people.  Among  the  co-sponsors 
are  Reps.  Nancy  L.  Johnson  of  New  Britain. 
Sam  Gejdenson  of  Bozrah.  Barbara  B.  Ken- 
nelly  of  Hartford  and  Bruce  A.  Morrison  of 
Hamden. 

The  Reagan  administration  initially  op- 
posed both  Items.  It  has  now  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  genocide  treaty,  but  with  reser- 
vation. It  continues  to  object  to  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  would  "compli- 
cate" relations  with  the  government  of 
Turkey  and  would  encourage  "  those  rela- 
tions few  Armenians  who  have  resorted  to 
terrorism  against  Turkish  diplomats. 

On  the  contrary,  the  resolution  would 
strengthen  the  case  of  mainstream  Armeni- 
ans against  those  terrorists  who  claim  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  recognition  is 
through  the  madness  of  revenge. 

As  for  complicating  relations  with  Tur- 
key's government,  it  .seems  inconceivable 
that  the  contemporary  rulers  In  Ankara  will 
sacrifice  massive  US.  aid  because  Congress, 
In  a  resolution,  formally  recognized  the 
genocide  that  took  place  70  years  ago. 

The  resolution  is  directed  at  the  Ottoman 
rulers  of  another  era.  not  the  rulers  of 
modern  Turkey 

Opposition  to  the  genocide  treaty  is  simi- 
larly indefensible.  Genocide,  the  systematic 
killing  of.  or  a  program  of  action  intended 
to  destroy,  a  whole  national,  religious  or 
ethnic  group,  is  not  just  a  crime  of  the  past. 
In  this  century,  it  began  in  Turkey  in  1915. 
Adolf  Hitler,  when  warned  about  interna- 
tional consequences  of  his  Final  Solution, 
advised   his  cohorts   not   to  worry   because 


after   all,   nobody   remembered   what   hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians. 

In  recent  times,  some  African  govern- 
ments attempted  to  exterminate  tribes.  The 
Khmer  Rouge  succeeded  in  wiping  out 
about  one-fifth  of  Cambodia's  population. 
Some  dictators  in  Latin  America  have  di- 
rected their  violence  against  Indian  people 
in  their  countries. 

And  yet.  some  U.S.  senators  are  still  argu- 
ing over  whether  to  ratify  the  treaty  that 
could  bring  perpetrators  before  an  interna- 
tional tribunal.  The  latest  qualifier  pro- 
posed by  congressional  isolationists,  and 
supported  by  the  administration,  would  re- 
quire that  before  a  case  is  accepted  by  the 
world  court,  both  the  accused  and  the  accus- 
er would  have  to  agree  to  take  it  to  the 
court. 

Could  anyone  Imagine  that  Hitler  or  Idi 
Amin  would  have  agreed  to  go  to  the  world 
court  to  respond  to  their  accusers? 

Some  opponents  claim  that  if  the  United 
States  ratified  the  treaty,  it  could  be  taken 
to  court  for  alleged  crimes  in  Vietnam  or 
Nicaragua.  They  say  that  under  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  death  of  a  single  person 
could  constitute  genocide.  They  say  that 
U.S.  support  for  birth  control  programs 
would  be  deemed  genocidal. 

These  arguments  are  absurd,  as  is  the  ar- 
gument that  the  treaty  may  conflict  with 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Seventy  years  after  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide and  40  years  after  the  Holocaust,  let 
the  United  States  take  the  symbolic  steps  of 
ratifying  the  treaty  and  approving  the  con- 
gressional resolution.  For  the  real  effects 
would  be  symbolic,  but  still  important  for  a 
nation  that  champions  humanitarian  ideals. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
even  debating  yet  the  resolution.  We 
are  debating  whether  or  not  we  should 
proceed  to  the  resolution. 

Normally  around  this  place  at  least 
we  get  to  the  resolution.  This  is  a  com- 
memorative resolution.  I  have  heard 
at  least  two  of  my  colleagues  say,  "Oh, 
I  cosponsored  that,  but  then  I  changed 
my  mind  upon  reflection."  But  noth- 
ing has  changed.  There  are  still  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Armenians  slaugh- 
tered. We  still  waited  75  years.  And  I 
will  print  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
where  a  group  of  Nobel  laureates  said 
to  the  Armenians  and  Turks,  "Let  us 
sit  down  and  see  if  we  cannot  work  out 
some  agreement."  The  Turks  would 
not  show  up.  When  are  we  going  to 
have  the  justification  for  the  Turkish 
attitude? 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  when  it 
comes  1  o'clock  tomorrow  to  vote  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. We  need  60  votes.  It  will  be  hard 
to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  powerful  in- 
fluences at  work.  It  is  a  David  and  Go- 
liath story,  and  David  does  not  have 
much  to  work  with.  He  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  anyone  in  this  instance 
except  state  the  case  and  make  the 
record  and  pile  up  the  evidence,  which 
is  clear  and  convincing,  in  the  view  of 
the  Senator,  that  we  ought  to  act.  We 
ought  to  have  as  much  courage  as 
they  had  in  1920  in  the  Senate  when  it 
was  unanimous. 


We  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  and 
the  Turks  ought  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  not  the  Turkish  Republic. 

Germany  accepted  the  fact.  Ataturk 
accepted  the  fact.  Other  Turkish  offi- 
cials accepted  the  fact.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Turkish 
Republic  to  awicept  the  fact  that  this 
did  happen.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
impair  our  relationship  one  bit. 

We  will  have  a  couple  of  hours  of 
debate  tomorrow.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  their  staff 
who  are  still  with  us  will  review  the 
evidence.  I  have  nothing  but  the  high- 
est regard  for  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  We  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  this  matter.  It  is  not  very  often 
we  do  have.  He  feels  strongly;  I  feel 
strongly. 

I  have  the  tougher  case.  I  have  to 
get  60  votes.  We  will  see  what  happens 
tomorrow  at  1  o'clock. 

Exhibit  1 

Pre-  and  Post-Genocide  Armenian 
Population  Figures 
Issue;  In  1912  there  were  2.100.000  Arme 
nians  living  in  Turkey,  in  1923  less  than 
1,000,000— the  best  estimate  is  that  1.5  mil- 
lion were  killed  and  the  rest  were  refugees 
or  forced  to  convert  to  Islam.  Opponents 
claim  the  number  of  deaths  were  much 
smaller  (200,000-600,000  deaths),  but  even 
the  Turkish  Interior  ministry  recorded 
1,100,000  "deportations"  by  1919. 

POINTS  and  authorities 

1.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Turkey 
kept  statistics  of  the  Armenian  population 
because;  (1)  under  the  Ottoman  Moslem 
government  religious  authorities  had  juris- 
diction over  (private  legal)  aspects  of  their 
community's  life;  (2)  when  Armenians  were 
baptized,  married,  and  died,  the  church  re- 
corded it:  and  (3)  as  a  democratic  institu- 
tion, the  Armenian  church  had  to  deter- 
mine proportional  representation  and  dues 
for  the  local  parish  at  annual  meetings.  In 
1882,  the  Patiarch  published  statistics  show- 
ing 2,660.000  Armenians  in  Turkey:  in  1912 
those  statistics  showed  only  2,100,000:  and 
by  1923  less  than  100,000  remained.  (The  de- 
crease from  1882  to  1912  is  attributable  to 
the  massacres  of  300.000  Armenians  from 
1894-1896.  additional  massacres  in  1905  and 
1909.  and  refugees  fleeing  to  Russian  Arme- 
nia.) Based  on  refugee  immigration  around 
the  world  and  contemporaneous  accounts, 
the  l)est  estimate  is  that  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans were  killed.  D.M.  Lang  and  C.  Walker. 
"The  Armenians  "  at  p.  8  (1987).  Obviously 
no  death  certificates  were  issued. 

2.  Today,  Turcophlles  (most  notably 
Justin  McCarthy)  claim  that  only  200.000  to 
600.000  Armenians  died.  McCarthy  arrived 
at  his  figures  by  applying  complicated  theo- 
retical formulas  to  erroneous  mid  nine- 
teenth century  population  numbers,  plug- 
ging In  ridiculous  population  and  mortality 
rates  and  arriving  at  a  magic  number  which 
he  admits  may  he  off  by  50%.  Critics  have 
devasted  his  book  "Muslims  and  Minorities; 
The  Population  of  Ottman  Anatolia  at  the 
End  of  the  Empire"  (1983).  McCarthy  and 
those  like  him  are  as  off  base  as  those  who 
recently  claimed  In  the  newspaper  "Sieg" 
that  only  200.000  Jews  died  during  World 
War  II.  and  that  was  part  of  the  German- 
Jewish  war. 


3.  Ottoman  government  officials  drastical- 
ly underestimated  Armenian  population  fig- 
ures before  the  genocide  to  preclude  claims 
of  self-determination  in  areas  where  Arme- 
nians formed  the  majority,  but  during  the 
genocide  those  records  go  much  farther 
than  Turcophlles  today.  In  1920  U.S.  Major 
General  James  Harbord  wrote  that  "[t]he 
official  reports  of  the  Turkish  government 
show  1,100.000  as  having  been  deported." 
Harbord  Report  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  66 
Cong.  Doc.  No.  266  (1920).  In  March  1919. 
the  Ministry  of  Interior  issued  the  figure  of 
500.000  dead  Armenians. 

4.  In  1920.  Ataturk  even  acknowledged  (as 
recorded  by  his  Turkish  colleague  Rauf 
Orbay )  800.000  Armenians  massacred. 

5.  By  October  6.  1915.  in  the  House  of 
Lords  "Viscount  Bryce  had  already  reported 
800.000  Armenians  massacred,  and  contem- 
poraneous news  reports  from  all  over  the 
world  showed  at  least  1,000.000  killed  by  De- 
cember 1915. 

supporting  materials  attached 
1.  Patriarch  "s  figures  from  R.  Hovannlsian 
"Armenia  on  the  Road  to  Independence."' 

For  the  three  principal  nationalities  in- 
habiting Turkish  Armenia,  the  Patriarchate 
gave  the  following  statistics: 
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1920  S.  Res.  359 

Issue;  Prior,  contemporaneous  Senate  leg- 
islative acknowledgment  of  the  genocide. 

POINTS  AND  authorities 

On  May  11.  1920.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
Res.  359  which  included:  "Whereas  the  tes- 
timony adduced  at  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  reported  massacres 
and  other  atrocities  from  which  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  suffered."" 

supporting  material  attached 

S.  Res.  359.  66th  Cong.  1920. 
S.  Res.  359 

Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  impressed  by  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  insecurity,  starvation,  and  misery 
now  prevalent  in  Armenia;  and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Armenia  has  been  duly  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
on  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Armenia,  without  prejudice 
respecting  the  territorial  t>oundaries  in- 
volved; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  hope  that 
stable  government,  proper  protection  of  In- 


dividual liberties  and  rights,  and  the  full  re- 
alization of  nationalistic  aspirations  may 
soon  be  attained  by  the  Armenian  people; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  afford  neces- 
sary protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of 
Batum  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
lading  to  Baku,  the  I»resldent  is  hereby  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  to  cause  a  United  States  warship 
and  a  force  of  Marines  to  be  dispatched  to 
such  port  with  instructions  to  such  Marines 
to  disembark  and  to  protest  American  lives 
and  property. 

Exhibit  2 
The  Post-World  War  I  T^jrkish  Trials  or 
Government  Officials  For  the  Premedi- 
tated Annihilation  of  the  Armenians 

Issue:  After  World  War  I,  the  Turkish 
government  tried  and  convicted  national 
and  provincial  officials  for  ordering  and  im- 
plementing race-extermination  plans.  These 
trials  and  the  evidence  introduced  in  the 
proceedings  are  dispositive  factors  in  the 
debate  over  the  Armenian  genocide.  Some 
opponents  say  the  trials  were  only  for  show, 
but  the  evidence  (telegrams,  orders,  etc.) 
placed  in  the  records  are  overwhelming. 
points  and  authorities 

1.  The  predecessor  to  the  current  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey  actually  tried  and  convicted 
former  government  leaders  for  the  "pre- 
meditated decision  and  execution  of  plans  to 
annihilate  the  Armenian  nation."  Those 
who  deny  the  Armenian  genocide  conven- 
iently fail  to  acknowledge  this  dispositive 
fact  in  the  debate  when  they  urge  you  to 
oppose  this  resolution. 

Besides  the  trials  of  major  government 
leaders  held  in  Istanbul,  moreover,  local  of- 
ficials were  tried  and  convicted  in  provincial 
courts  for  the  same  crimes.  "'The  common 
element  in  all  the  verdicts  was  the  finding 
that  the  [Armenian]  deportations  were  a 
cloak  for  the  central  plan  of  destruction  of 
the  deportees.'"  (Dadrian,  "Genocide  As  a 
Problem  of  National  and  International 
Law,"  14  Yale  Journal  of  International  Law, 
221,  308  (1989),  citing  official  Turkish  court 
reports  of  trials  held  in  Trebizon,  Yozgat. 
Harput.  Istanbul,  and  Erzincan). 

2.  The  indictment  details  the  premeditated 
race-extermination  charges  against  the  re- 
sponsible officials.  In  addition,  the  indict- 
ment cites  and  summarizes  some  of  the  In- 
criminating telegrams  and  orders.  These 
documents  conclusively  establish  the  gov- 
emment"s  systematic  plan  to  exterminate 
the  Armenians  through  massacre,  deporta- 
tion, and  forced  starvation.  These  docu- 
ments, are  among  the  archival  items  which 
the  Turkish  government  will  not  release.  In- 
stead, the  government  opens  only  the  offi- 
cially "catalogued'"  or  "classified"  archives 
while  claiming  that  everything  is  open. 
Thus,  credible  scholars  question  the  value 
of  the  government's  purported  opening  of 
the  archives  as  far  as  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  concerned. 

3.  The  attached  documents  show  that. 
after  the  war.  the  Tlirks  officially  recog- 
nized that  the  government  intentionally  an- 
nihilated an  entire  nation.  The  cold  facts 
are  that  from  an  Armenian  population  of 
2.100.000  in  1912  (calculated  from  church 
records  such  as  baptisms,  wedding,  and  fu- 
nerals) less  than  100,000  were  left  in  the  Ar- 
menian provinces  of  "Turkey.  As  objective 
analyses  and  the  contemporaneous  accounts 
from  Turkey"s  friends  and  foes  alike  con- 
firm, massacres  account  for  approximately 
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1,500.000  of  the  difference.  Refugees  and 
forced  conversions  lo  Islam  account  for  the 
rest 

SUPPORTING  MATERIAL  ATTACHED 

1.  Letter  from  UCLA  Professor  Emeritus 
Leo  Kuper  attaching  summaries  of  the  in- 
dictment and  verdict  with  an  introduction 
and  brief  background  to  thi-  trials. 

2.  Translated  copy  of  the  indictment. 

International  Alert. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  Sovember  9.  19S9. 
To  Members  of  Congre.'ss: 

I  am  writing  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed da.v  of  remembrance  of  the  massacres 
of  Armenians  during  World  War  I. 

As  a  sociologist  concerned  with  major 
i.ssues  of  human  right.s.  I  have  carried  out 
research,  and  written  extensively  over  a 
period  of  .some  twenty  years  on  the  crime  of 
genocide  and  the  means  for  its  prevention. 

The  massacre  of  Armenians  is  one  of  the 
cases  I  studied  intensively.  Based  on  a  wide 
range  of  sources,  including  not  only  eyewit- 
ness accounts  and  the  testimony  of  survi- 
vors, but  al.so  governmental  records,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  massacres  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  genocide. 

Among  the  less  publicly  Itnown  documents 
is  the  record  of  tt;e  Turliish  court  martial 
proceedings  against  leading  members  of  the 
former  government,  including  the  Ministers 
of  War.  the  Interior,  and  itie  Navy,  and  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  who  or- 
ganized the  killings 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  summary  of 
the  indictment  and  of  the  sentences,  as  well 
as  a  brief  statement  on  the  background  lo 
the  Armenian  tragedy. 

Leo  Kuper. 
Professor     Emeritus     UCLA     and     Vice 
President.  International  Alert  Agaxnst 
Genocide  and  Mass  Killing. 

Turkish  Court  Martial  Proceedings 
introduction 

Following  World  War  I.  the  new  Turkish 
government  instituted  courts  martial 
again.st  the  Young  Turk  dictators,  including 
the  n, misters  of  War.  Interior,  and  Navy 
and  other  members  of  the  dominant  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  [CUPl.  who 
had  perpietrated  the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nians. 

These  proceedings  established,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the  deportations  and  massa- 
cres figainst  the  Armenian  people  during 
the  War  were  planned  and  premeditated. 
Tht  a;m  of  ihe  policy  was  clearly  the  exter- 
ininat'.on  ot  all  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkish  territories 

Th"  evidence  gathered  and  introduced  at 
these  trials  included  official  telegrams  sent 
by  the  cepiral  rovernment  to  the  provinces 
and  accounts  qv  eyewitnesses  from  various 
nationali'U'S  ':  't>  transcripts  recording  this 
evidence  are  widely  available,  since  they 
were  reported  i.T  Ihe  official  gazette  of  the 
Ottomo.T  Em[:.:rH.  the  Takvim-i-Vekayi.  Yet 
the  Turkish  government  has  never  released 
the  actual  videiir'  In  fact,  in  some  of  the 
verified  tist.ir.on.-.  '  rmer  officials  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  ordered  to  destroy  criti- 
cal evidence. 

Rejecting  aefeases  lased  on  the  "orders 
from  higher  aul  lorities"  argument,  the 
courts  o- erAhelmingi  found  those  indicted 
guilty  as  charged 

After  World  War  II  ihe  Allies  used  these 
proceedings  sa  r'"iceritnt  for  the  Nurnberg 
trials. 


BRIEF  BACKGROUND 

Starting  in  1915.  the  Ottoman  government 
embarked  on  a  course  to  exterminate  the 
Armenian  people.  To  its  credit,  the  post 
WWI  Turkish  government  instituted  courts 
martial  to  prosecute  those  responsible  for 
the  worst  crimes.  The  trial  of  the  Young 
Turk  leaders,  initiated  by  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  the  first  of- 
ficial war  crimes  trial.  The  Extraordinary 
Courts  Martial  dealt  with  the  major  ques- 
tion of  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional 
order  and  the  wholesale  deportations  and 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  population  of 
the  Empire  during  World  War  I,  what  came 
to  be  known  since  as  the  Genocide  of  the 
Armenians. 

The  government  plan  to  try  those  respon- 
sible for  crimes  during  the  War  divided  de- 
fendants into  three  categories; 

1.  Major  criminals,  who  would  be  tried 
before  the  Supreme  Court; 

2.  Functionaries  cooperating  with  major 
criminals,  who  would  be  tried  in  civil  courts; 

3.  Common  citizens,  who  would  be  tried  in 
lower  courts. 

Extraordinary  courts  would  b(  formed  ac 
cording  to  articles  89  and  91  of  the  Ottoman 
constitution.  The  Empire  was  divided  into 
ten  zones  to  try  all  the  criminals.  By  Janu- 
ary 1919.  prosecutors  and  judges  of  instruc- 
tion were  selected  for  four  of  the  regions. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  established  by 
the  new  Turkish  government  was  author- 
ized to  collect  all  evidence  from  the  gover 
nors  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  The 
Commission,  through  the  Ministry  of  Interi- 
or and  Post  and  Telegraph  (PTTi.  requested 
that  PTT  offices  in  the  provinces  submit  to 
the  capital  all  communications  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  defendants  pertaining  to  .Ar- 
menians from  May  1915  through  April  1917. 
Many  governors  complied,  others  did  not.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  interro- 
gated the  statesmen  and  military  command- 
ers who  served  under  the  Young  Turk  gov- 
ernment during  the  War. 

Enough  evidence  was  gathered  in  1918  to 
implicate  a  number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, making  it  a  liability  for  a  government 
trying  to  distance  itself  from  the  extermina- 
tion policy  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  Sultans 
di.ssolved  Parliament.  Calls  for  the  imprison 
ment  of  those  who  had  taken  an  activie  part 
in  the  implementation  of  Young  Turk 
policy  increased.  In  an  attempt  lo  bring 
some  legitimacy  to  his  government.  Otto- 
man Foreign  Minister  Mustafa  Reshad 
Pasha  stated  in  Paris,  in  1919:  A  pallid 
light  is  extended  upon  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Armenians,  atrocities 
which  arou.sed  the  indignation  of  humanity; 
our  land  has  been  given  back  to  us  trans 
formed  into  a  gigantic  slaughter  house." 

By  the  end  of  1918.  almost  200  CUP  lead 
ers  had  fled,  but  the  Ottoman  government 
demanded  the  extradition  of  major  crimi- 
nals. 

Ultimately  the  Ottoman  government  ar- 
rested about  100  who  fled.  On  December  9. 
1918.  a  Court  Martial  consituted  to  try 
Enver,  Jemal  and  Talat  the  major  perpetra- 
tors. The  verdict,  given  on  July  5.  1919.  con- 
demned all  three  and  Nazim.  and  sentenced 
in  absentia  to  death.  The  courts  martial  in 
Istanbul  also  announced  that  others  in- 
volved in  deportations  and  massacres  at 
Ankara.  Gerasoon.  Sivas.  Adabazar.  Bilejik, 
Bitlis,  Izmit.  Mamuret  ulAziz,  Amasia.  Der 
ez-Zor.  Kirshehir.  Diyarbekir.  Kayseri. 
Konia.  Changeri,  Adrianople.  Karahisar. 
Adana.  Chatalja.  Dardanelles.  Bafra. 
Marash.  Akhisar.  Istanbul,  and  Kutahia 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  By  April   1920. 


the  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  110  files  yet 
to  be  examined  and  the  Courts  Martial 
office  had  more  than  100  dossiers  of  people 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  The  ri.se  of  the  na- 
tionalist movement  in  Turkey  and  changes 
in  Western  policy  toward  it  mac*?  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  trials  of  Turkish  leaders  for 
crimes  committed  against  non-Turks. 

LIST  OF  MAJOR  DEFENDANTS  MENTIONED  IN  THIS 
FILE 

Aziz  Arif— Head  of  the  special  Organiza- 
tion in  Istanbul. 

Enver  Pasha— Minister  of  War,  Command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Ottoman  Army  Member 
of  the  CUP  Central  Committee. 

Hasim  — Minister  of  Post  and  Telegraph. 

Ahmed  Izzet  Pasha-  Former  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

Jemal  Pasha -MinLster  of  Marine.  A  fugi- 
tive abroad.  Member  of  the  CUP  Central 
Committee. 

Mahmud  Kamil  -Former  Commander  of 
the  Third  Army. 

Musa  Kazim  — Former  religious  head. 

Nazim  Effendi— Minister  of  Education, 
Special  Organization  and  CUP  leader  in  Is- 
tanbul. 

Rifat  Bey— Speaker  of  Upper  House  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament. 

Riza  Bty—CUP  plenipotentiary  in  Treb- 
zon. 

Behaeddin  Shakir— Head  of  the  Special 
Organization. 

•la\  id  Sheref— Minister  of  Finance. 

Mustafa  Sheref  Bey  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture. 

Talat  Pasha— Minister  of  the  Interior, 
former  Prime  Minister.  President  of  the 
Central  committee  of  the  CUP. 

Vehip  Pasha  — Commander  of  the  Third 
.Army. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE 
LEADERS  OF  THE  VOU.NG  TURK  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE— APRIL   12.   1919 

[Full  text  of  indictment  reading  during 
the  first  .session  of  the  court  martial.  April 
27.  1919  and  reported  in  Takvim-i-Vekayi 
(official  gazette  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.) 
Number  3040. J 

The  post -War  Turkish  Government  indict- 
ed the  leader  of  the  Young  Turk  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  all  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
iCUP).  for  the  following  [numbers  are  for 
convenience): 

1.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
had  operated  in  two  ways  in  an  effort  to  de- 
veive  the  people: 

lai  as  a  public  organization,  a  party  abid- 
ing and  acting  by  its  by-laws; 

lb)  as  a  secret  agency,  acting  through  oral 
and  secret  instructions  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armenians  and  subverting  the 
constitution. 

2.  CUP  activities  were  marked  by  violence, 
murder,  pillage  and  abuse.  Talat.  Enver. 
Jemal  and  their  party  resorted  to  terror  and 
violence  in  ruling  the  country,  causing  enor- 
mous disaster. 

3.  The  CUP  had  decided  to  enter  the  War 
on  the  side  of  Germany  long  before  the 
Ottoman  Empire  declared  war  formally. 

4.  To  realize  its  secret  program  of  elimi- 
nating Armenians,  the  CUP  set  up  the  Spe- 
cial Organization,  composed  mainly  of 
criminals  released  from  prisons. 

(a)  Ostensibly,  the  Special  Organization 
was  created  to  help  the  war  effort.  In  fact. 
It  was  involved  in  criminal  activities.  Be- 
haeddin Shakir  was  stationed  in  Erzerum 
and  supervised  the  brigades  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces.  Riza  was  in  Trebizond.  Aziz  Atif 
and  Nazim  led  the  effort  in  Istanbul. 


(b)  The  Special  Organization  was  given 
abundant  money,  secret  cipher  codes,  vehi- 
cles and  weapons. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Special  Organization, 
the  CUP  Representatives  and  local  employ- 
ees were  engaged  in  manslaughter,  pillag- 
ing, burning  of  buildings  and  bodies,  and 
violating  the  honor  of  women.  All  Ottoman 
subjects  suffered  from  these  acts  and  a  sig- 
nificant numl)er  of  those  who  suffered  were 
Armenians. 

(d)  An  important  CKsrlion  of  the  files  of 
the  Special  Organization  and  the  files  of  the 
CUP  Central  Committee  regarding  Armeni- 
ans were  stolen. 

The  specific  object  of  this  investigation 
being  the  tragedy  that  befell  the  Armenians 
during  their  deportation,  the  Court  notes. 

5.  These  tragic  acts  were  not  local  or  iso- 
lated incidents  but  were  brought  about  by  a 
central  body,  consisting  of  the  indicted  de- 
fendants, who  directed  them  through  oral 
and  secret  instructions. 

(a)  The  Ministry  of  Interior  headed  by 
Talat  and  the  CUP  were  both  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  Special  Organization  which 
was  employed  in  massacring  and  annihilat- 
ing the  convoys  of  deported  Armenians. 

(b)  Telegrams  demonstrated  that  Talat. 
Enver  and  Jemal  ordered  the  massacres. 
The  CUP  government  leaders  gave  strict 
orders  to  bury  the  dead  and  burn  their  ef- 
fects, as  corpses  lay  around  for  too  long  or 
were  thrown  into  rivers,  particularly  the  Eu- 
phrates, embarrassing  the  authorities  and 
contaminating  the  environment. 

(c)  Talat  approved  the  drowning  of  Arme- 
nians in  the  Black  Sea. 

(d)  Vehip  Pasha  [who  replaced  Mahmud 
Kamil  as  Commander  of  the  Third  Army] 
testified  that  the  destruction  and  annihila- 
tion of  the  Armenians  and  the  plunder  of 
their  belongings  were  the  result  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CUP. 

(e)  Naxim  believed  that  the  measures 
taken  against  the  Armenians  would  perma- 
nently solve  the  question  of  Turkey's  treat- 
ment of  minorities. 

(f)  Talat  was  aware  of  and  consistently  re- 
fused to  act  seriously  on  reports  concerning 
the  Armenian  massacres. 

6.  The  CUP  intended  to  annihilate  the  Ar- 
menians through  deportation  and  massa- 
cres. 

(a)  The  CUP  and  Government  carried  out 
deportations  and  massacres  even  in  distant 
places  where  there  was  neither  military  nor 
disciplinary  necessity. 

(b)  The  governor  of  Mamuret-ul-Aziz  re- 
ported thai  all  the  roads  were  covered  with 
so  many  corpses  of  women  and  children, 
that  they  didn't  have  enough  manpower 
and  time  to  bury  them  quickly. 

(c)  Prom  Diyarbekir  alone,  120.000  Arme- 
nians were  deported. 

7.  Some  Muslims  opposed  the  measures. 
For  example,  the  Muslims  of  Kastamonu 
told  the  governor:  "Like  [animals  led  to  a] 
slaughterhouse,  the  Armenians  of  neighbor- 
ing districts  and  their  wives  and  children 
are  being  taken  to  the  mountains  and  killed. 
We  do  not  want  this  tc  happen  here." 

8.  The  CUP  and  Government  authorities 
strictly  forbids  Muslims  to  protect  the  Ar- 
menians. For  instance.  Mahmud  Kamil, 
Conunander  of  the  Third  Army,  decreed  in 
a  telegram  that  any  Muslim  protecting  an 
Armenian  will  be  executed  before  his  own 
house  and  his  house  will  be  burnt.  Muslim 
employees  and  military  personnel  [protect- 
ing Armenians]  will  be  court  martialled. 

(a)  The  CUP  and  Government  classified 
those  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  massa- 
cres and  deportations  as  traitors.  Those  who 
went  along  were  protected  and  supported. 


(b)  The  CUP  and  Government  dismissed 
officials  for  not  carrying  the  orders  to  anni- 
hilate the  Armenians  from  the  central  au- 
thorities; some  of  them  were  executed. 

All  the  points  raised  in  the  Indictment  are 
supported  by  documents  and  testimonies. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SENTENCE— JULY  5.  1919 

[Full  text  of  the  sentences  reproduced  in 
the  Takvim-i-Vekayi  (official  gazelle  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.)  Number  3604.) 

Based  on  verified  and  credible  testimony, 
on  documents,  and  on  the  irrefutable  facts 
of  the  massacres  and  deportations  which 
left  practically  no  Armenians  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  court  found  the  defend- 
ants guilty  as  charged,  except  for  Rifat 
[Speaker  of  Upper  House  of  the  Ottoman 
Parliament]  and  Hasim  [Minister  of  Post 
and  Telegraph). 

In  this  session  the  court  referred  lo  five 
points  to  justify  Its  guilty  verdicts: 

1.  The  massacres  in  Trebizond.  Yozgat  and 
Boghazliyan  were  organized  and  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  leaders  of  the  CUP.  Claims  that 
they  became  aware  of  the  crime  rather  late 
were  found  invalid  since  the  accused  made 
no  effort  either  to  prevent  their  recurrence 
or  [to  punish)  the  perpetrators. 

2.  The  decision  to  enter  the  war  was  made 
not  by  the  cabinet  but  by  the  CUP. 

3.  Former  Prime  Minister  Ahmed  Izzet 
Pasha  had  to  resign  from  his  post  as  Minis- 
ter of  War  because  of  the  intervention  of 
the  CUP  [in  government  affairs). 

4.  Supplies,  financial  transactions,  and 
assets  were  monopolized  by  the  CUP,  espe- 
cially by  its  Representative  in  Istanbul  so 
thai  public  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  individuals.  This  impoverished 
the  population,  caused  hardship,  and  conse- 
quently considerably  weakened  the  war 
effort.  It  was  also  an  instance  of  interfer- 
ence in  government  affairs. 

5.  The  CUP  ran  the  affairs  of  the  state  as 
it  wished. 

As  a  result,  the  CUP  commanded  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  government  and  imposed  its 
will  on  the  country. 

THE  VERDICT 

As  principal  organizers  of  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  Armenians  in  an  attempt  lo  exter- 
minate them.  Talat.  Enver.  Jemal  and 
Nazim  were  found  guilty. 

Javid  and  Mustafa  Sheref  were  also  found 
guilty. 

Musa  Kazim.  religious  head  and  head  of 
clergy,  was  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice. 

Rifat  and  Hasim  were  found  not  guilty. 

Talat.  Enver.  Jemal  and  Nazim  were  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Javid.  Mustaf  Sheref  and  Musa  Kazim 
were  sentenced  to  15  years  of  hard  lalxjr. 

The  court's  decision  was  unanimous. 

[Transcript  of  the  military  court  trial  from: 
"The  Official  Gazette"  (Takvim-i-Vekayi); 
Section;  Judicial  Journal  Of  Trials.  No. 
3040.  3604  ".  Printed;  Constantinople.  April 
27.  July  5.  1919) 

Part  II— Text  of  Indictment  of  the 
Military  Court  of  April  27.  1919  (1335) 
We  have  read  and  examined  the  papers  of 
the  investigating  Judge  relating  to  the  Ilti- 
had  and  Terakki  Party  which  has  dissolved 
itself,  and  also  those  pertinent  lo  the  per- 
manent  members  of  said  party;  Said  Halim 
Pasha,  Talaat.  Enver,  Jemal  Ahmed  Nes- 
simy.  Midhat  Shukri  (the  General  Secre- 
tary). Central  Committee  member  and  dele- 
gate of  Istanbul  Kemal  Zia  Gtuk  Alp,  Dr. 
Rousloukhi,  Kuchnk  Talaat,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Party's  Central  Committee  and 
the  organizers  of  the  'Teshkilati  Makhsous- 


seh'  (the  'Special  Organization")— Dr. 
Nazim,  Atif.  Rica,  and  administrative  func- 
tionaries of  that  organization,  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Public  Security,  Aziz,  and 
the  Military  Governor  of  Istanbul,  Jevad 
Bey. 

"The  text  of  this  indictment  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Court  Martial's  District  Attor- 
ney. 

"The  above  mentioned  investigation  has 
disclosed  that  the  Ittihad  Party  had  two 
faces. 

"One  of  these  was  its  well-known  external 
face,  that  is.  a  Parly  acting  in  accordance 
with  its  by-laws;  the  second  was  the  secre- 
tive, conspiratorial,  traitorous  Ittihad  acting 
with  criminal  intent  on  oral  and  secret  in- 
structions. 

Documents  and  other  evidence  at  hand 
give  proof  that  the  history  of  the  Party  has 
been  marked  by  an  unending  chain  of  mas- 
sacres, pillage  and  abuse. 

"That  Party  is  responsible  for  the  crimes 
committed.  The  criminal  guilt  of  all  those 
parties  is  clear  and  evident  under  the  Laws 
of  Associations;  equally  guilty  are  all  mem- 
bers of  those  groups  mentioned,  all  of  whom 
were  their  most  influential  and  highest 
leaders. 

In  July.  1914  (1330).  general  mobilization 
was  declared  (in  Turkey)  on  the  advice  and 
consultations  of  the  Party  leaders. 

"(Because  of  this  criminal  indictment), 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  (guilty) 
Parly  have  fled;  in  other  words,  they  have 
been  discharged  from  their  official  posi- 
tions. In  brief  (this  court  martial  finds  that) 
£nrer,  Jermal  and  Talaat  Beys,  who  have 
now  deserted  Turkey,  with  the  opening  of 
the  World  War  book  advantage  of  their  po- 
sitions to  commit  grave  crimes  which  have 
consequently  influenced  the  destiny  of 
Turkey  and  brought  upon  the  State  unend- 
ing troubles. 

"Instead  of  settling  all  questions  facing 
the  nation  in  a  spirit  of  reason,  efficiency, 
wisdom  and  piety,  they  induced  dangerous 
conflicts,  hazarding  the  solution  of  these 
problems  through  the  application  of  terror 
and  violence. 

"Under  the  pretext  that  they  were  thus 
best  serving  the  will  of  the  nation,  these 
persons  wrought  a  colossal  disaster.  They 
acted  in  accordance  with  their  personal  pre- 
delictions  and  strangled  the  voice  of  the 
nation;  at  the  same  time  they  exploited  the 
circumstances  and  sought  by  their  violence 
lo  enrich  themselves. 

"In  using  these  fraudulent  means  (of  exe- 
cuting their  duties),  these  persons  simply 
threw  away  the  country  during  the  turmoil 
of  the  World  War.  Having  imposed  on  the 
people  accomplished  facts,  the  criminals 
went  about  executing  their  Intentions. 

•  To  accomplish  its  secret  program,  the  It- 
tihad conceived  well-masked  plots.  The 
Party  released  from  jails  groups  of  criminals 
and  organized  them  in  the  Teshkilati 
Makhsousseh'.  called  'Secret  Organizations'. 
The  organizing  cadre  of  this  movement  con- 
sisted of  former  Police  Commissioner  Aziz, 
Central  Committee  members  Atif  and  Dr. 
Nazim.  The  immediately  above-mention 
comprised  a  sort  of  General  Staff  directing 
the  'Teshkilal'. 

The  decisions  of  this  General  Staff  were 
approved  and  confirmed  by  Jevad  Bey.  the 
Commander:  and  to  attain  the  goals  set.  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  criminals,  who  were 
shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Cipher  telegrams  were  used  as  communica- 
tions, cipher  code  keys  were  given  to  such 
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leaders  as  Dr.  Behaeddin  Shakir;  '  and  mill 
tary  vehicles,  money  and  the  infernal  in 
struments  to  be  used  in  the  execution  of 
their  treasonable  designs  were  placed  at 
their  disposition.  Ittihad  agents  were  sent 
into  all  comers  of  the  country  bearing 
secret  instructions  which  they  passed  on  to 
local  Ittihadist  and  governmental  officials 
who  were  their  docile  and  obedient  servant.s 
Either  through  naivete  or  out  of  ignorance. 
the  latter  followed  the  directives  given 
them.  They  led  criminal  bands  who  mur 
dered  people,  pillaged  properties,  money 
and  valuables,  burned  homes,  incinerated 
the  dead,  violated  the  honor  of  women  and 
perpetrated  ail  kind.s  of  crimes  and  abomi 
nations. 

■Many  persons  were  subjected  to  these 
cruelties  without  regard  to  race  or  religion, 
including  all  the  children  of  (he  country 
Armenians  comprehended  an  important 
part  of  those  victimized.  They  were  unlucky 
Other  elements,  especially  Turks,  also  suf- 
fered in  the  various  regions. 

•The  principal  subject  matter  of  this  in- 
vestigation has  been  the  event  of  the  disas- 
ter befalling  the  deported  Armenians  -an 
event  which  occurred  at  various  times  and 
places.  Legal  steps  are  now  being  taken 
against  individuals  responsible  for  that  oc 
currence. 

The  disaster  visiting  the  Armenians  was 
not  a  local  or  isolated  event  It  was  the 
result  of  a  premeditated  decision  taken  by  a 
central  body  composed  of  the  above  men- 
tioned persons;  and  the  immolations  and  ex- 
press which  took  place  were  based  on  oral 
and  written  orders  issued  by  that  central 
body. 

We  now  offer  the  witne.ss  of  written  doc- 
uments, evidence  and  other  established 
facts  confirmed  by  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  matter  under  stud.v. 

■'The  Ittihadist  leaders  created  a  Special 
Organization'  ithe  Teshkilali  Makhsous- 
sehi  to  set  the  traps  for  the  general  car 
nage— a  vast  network  of  murder.  At  the 
same  time,  they  let  loose  reports  that  all 
this  was  to  be  done  in  support  of  the  war 
effort,  that  these  criminal  bands  were  to  be 
used  in  war  zones.  This  was  false,  as  was  to 
be  proved.  As  stated  in  the  text  of  this  In- 
dictment, these  Special'  forces  were  used 
only  in  the  execution  of  murder 

The  Administrative  body  of  the.se  secret 
murder  battalions  consisted  of  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  on  the  Ittihad,  i.e.. 
Dr.  Nazim.  Dr.  Behaeddin  Shakir.  Atif,  Riza 
and  former  Police  Commissioner  Aziz  Bey. 

Of  the.se.  Behaeddin  Shakir  was  .sent  to 
the  Eastern  (Armenian)  Provinces.  He  es- 
tablished his  heardquarters  in  the  City  of 
Erxerum.  there  to  direct  the  murder  groups. 
Riza  Bey  was  dispatched  to  Trebizond.  for 
the  same  purpose.  Aziz.  Atif  and  Nazim  Bey 
remained  in  Istanbul  as  leaders  of  the 
effort.  The  Military  Governor  of  Istanbul. 
Jevad  Bey.  wr.s  charged  with  the  duty  of 
confirming  and  executing  the  decisions 
taken.  These  circumstances  are  certified  by 
the  Document  iFile  No.  Document  No.  li. 
bearing  Serial  Nu.-nber  150  (Resolutions). 
found  in  cipher,  which  says  the  following 

'By  order  of  le  Committee,  punish 
Khalil  of  Galata  ■  code-name).  Inform  this 
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'  Dr  Behaeddin  Shalcir  *as  condemnrd  to  deaiti 
January  13.  1920  foliowiriK  Military  Courl  hearing.^ 
on  the  genocide  effori  ;n  Harpoot  A  fugitue 
abroad  at  the  of  [he  tnal.s.  he  was  tracked  down 
and  killed  in  B-rlin.  April  I  1922.  by  an  Armenian 
as  we  have  already  seen  There  exist.s  copiou.s  evi 
dence  that  Shakir  ranlts  well  with  the  principal 
triad  of  murderers-with  TaJaal.  Enver.  and  JempI 
Pashas. 


office  when  the  entrusted  materials  have 
been  received  from  the  post  office,  adding 
also  that  if  necessary  they  will  be  distribut- 
ed lo  the  people 

The  above  mentioned  document  was 
.signed  by  Aziz.  Atif  and  Nazim.  under  the 
signatures  of  whom  is  found  the  lenged  I 
am  in  accord',  signed  by  Jevad.  The  phase. 
Get  money  from  the  traitors'  is  also  found 
added. 

Another  document  was  attached  to  the 
above  Resolution:  This  matter  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  Artvin  by  Behaeddin  Shakir 
personally'  and  the  cipher  telegram  was  dis- 
patched by  Jevad  over  his  own  signature. 

Khalil  Pasha.  Enver  Bey's  uncle,  was  the 
Military  Governor  of  Istanbul  (before 
Jevad).  At  that  time,  he  too  participated  in 
the  activities  of  the  Teshkilati  Makhsous- 
seh.'  This  is  confirmed  by  another  docu- 
ment (No  10.  Serial  No..  59)  signed  by 
Khalil.  Nazim.  Atif.  Aziz,  and  addressed  to 
the  General  Secretary.  Midhat  Shukri. 

The  above  mentioned  Khalil  Pasha  .sent 
another  telegram  <in  cipher)  (No  67)  to  the 
Governor  of  Izmit  iNicomedia)  in  which  he 
states  that  to  take  care  of  the  matter'  (i.e.. 
the  genocide),  he  had  named  leaders  and 
had  organized  its  officer  corps;  he  had  re- 
leased Turkish  criminals  from  prisons. 
Khalil  also  wrote  (Nov.  16.  1914  (1330)  — 
Serial  No.  68)  a  me.s.sage  to  the  War  Office, 
which  gives  evidence  that  materials  of  de 
struct  ion  had  been  issued  to  the  Special'  or- 
ganization. Similar  documents  have  also 
been  located  in  other  files  of  the  Teshkilali 
Makhsou.sseh'.  We  slate  at  this  time  that  an 
important  part  of  these  documents  and  well 
as  the  documents  and  records  of  the  Central 
staff  have  been  stolen. 

Official  records  and  communications  dis- 
close that  Azia  Bey.  former  Police  Commis- 
sioner, before  the  resignation  of  Talaat  Bey. 
took  these  away  with  him  as  well  as  other 
records  of  Governmental  departments. 
After  his  separation  from  office,  he  never 
retured  these  files.  'See  Pile  No  31.) 

The  Ittihad  had  decided  to  participate  in 
the  World  War  long  before  the  Declaration 
of  War.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  Document, 
dated  August  17.  1914  il330).  which  carries 
the  signature  of  the  Central  Secretary. 
Midhat  Shukri  Bey.  addressed  to  Behaeddin 
Shakir.  care  of  the  Governor-General  of  Er 
zerum". 

The  massacres  in  the  Province  of  Diarbe- 
kir  followed  on  Talaat  Bey's  instructions 
and  provocations. 

The  following  document,  a  secret  tele- 
gram, proves  that  Talaat  addressed  that 
message  to  the  Governor  of  Deir  Zor.  order- 
ing the  executions  of  the  Vali  and  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Commissioner  Memdouh.  (Keep 
secret.  File  No.  8.  Document  No.  1.) 

"Ih.san  Bey,  former  General  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kilis  County. 
Abdul  Ahad-Nouri  tried  to  convince  him 
that  the  purpose  of  the  'Armenian)  depor- 
tations was  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
I  Armenian!  nation  as  step  toward  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  (See  Investigation 
Papers,  pp.  1-15.) 

The  responsible  Secretary  of  Brussa. 
Midhat  Bey,  who  formerly  .served  in  a  like 
capacity  for  the  City  of  Bolou  sent  a  tele- 
gram from  Chankiri  to  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Bolou  stating  that  61.000  Armeni- 
ans had  been  deported  from  Ankara  and 
giving  assurances  that  the  Turkish  people 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  actions  of 
the  Ittihad  and  the  Ittihadist  government. 
He  said  that  the  actions  taken  against  the 
(Armenians)  would  contribute  to  the  perpet- 


ual happiness  of  the  people  of  Bolou  city 
and  district. 

"There  is  other  proof  that  Governor 
Mufid  Bey.  on  Sept.  11,  1915  (1331)  sent  a 
telegram  in  reference  to  the  deportations 
(Pile  No.  8.  Document  No.  2). 

"As,  is  known,  the  Bolou  district  was  far 
distant  from  the  war  zone.  There  were  no 
grounds  at  all  for  the  deportation  of  the  Ar- 
menians, there  was  not  threat  to  the  public 
order. 

"It  is  thus  very  clear  that  the  annihilation 
of  the  Armenian  nation  was  the  desire  of  It- 
tihad. that  the  Responsible  Secretary. 
Midhat  Bey.  was  inspired  by  the  same  con- 
siderations. This  same  Midhat  bided  in 
Chankiri  for  a  very  brief  period  of  time;  and 
it  is  thus  quite  evident  that  he  could  hardly 
know  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ankara 
province  since  he  was  residing  in  Kastemuni 
province. 

"To  the  contrary,  when  the  people  of  Kas- 
temuni heard  of  the  terrible  events  taking 
place  in  Lhe  provinces  outside  of  Kastemuni. 
they  evidenced  disgust.  The  city's  Mufti 
(Moslem  priest),  along  with  the  sheiks  and 
other  notables  of  kastemuni.  even  went  so 
far  as  to  apply  collectively  to  Reshid  Pasha, 
the  Governor  General,  praying: 

We  have  learned  that  the  Armenians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  our  surround- 
ing provinces,  have  been  led  as  animals  to 
the  slaughter  house  and  have  been  mur- 
dered. We  do  not  want  the  same  thing  to 
take  place  in  our  district  because  we  fear 
divine  anger.  A  government  of  violence  and 
Illegality  cannot  long  endure.  We  do  not 
want  such  crimes'  to  be  committed  in  our 
province."  Reshid  Bey  told  them  positively 
that  "nothing"  would  betake  Armenians  of 
Kastemuni.  On  this,  the  Moslem  group  dis- 
persed, happy  at  what  they  had  been  told. 
All  this  has  been  substantiated  by  a  docu- 
ment annexed  to  the  second  Supplementary 
Pile  (page  13). 

"  Tahsin  Bey.  Governor  General  of  Er- 
zerum.  testified  of  the  brutalities  committed 
in  the  various  districts  of  that  province.  He 
sent  the  following  telegram: 

Lt.  Payik  has  ravished  four  daughters  of 
the  Arabian  family.  Lt.  Kiamil  Effendi  has 
stolen  1.863  Livres  Turcs  and  35  wagon  loads 
of  furniture  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
jewelry. 

"Such  atrocities  are  extremely  shameful- 
are  crimes  against  humanity-crimes  of 
murder,  robbery  and  rape  of  women.  It  is 
imperative  that  they  be  prevented,  and  a 
stop  must  be  put  to  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Special'  organization." 

"The  Governor  General  of  Harpoot  wrote: 
"All  the  highways  are  covered  with  the 
corpses  of  women  and  children.  We  have  no 
time  to  bury  them.  It  will  be  better  if  we 
keep  high  our  amour-propre  (dignity)  and 
save  our  national  history.'  (See,  Pile  8.  Doc- 
ument No.  4). 

"A  document  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  deserter  Talaat  Bey  in  the  Files  of  the 
Fifth  Committee  of  Parliament  proves  the 
authenticity  of  cipher  telegrams  sent  to  Ali 
Souad  Bey.  the  Governor  of  Deir  Zor.  All 
reveal  the  annihilation  of  the  Armenians. 

"We  have  other  specimens  of  cipher  tele- 
grams over  the  signature  of  Behaeddin 
Shakir  addressed  to  Nazim  Bey,  through 
the  agency  of  Sabit  Bey.  Governor  General 
of  Harpoot.  (Photos  of  these  messages  are 
annexed  to  No.  9.) 

The  following  is  the  text  of  one  of  these 
telegrams: 

'  Are  expatriated  Armenians  being  extir- 
pated or  are  they  just  being  taken  out  of 
your  province?  We  ask  you,  dear  brother,  to 


report  clearly  to  us-have  they  been  anihilat- 
ed  or  not?  We  inform  you  that  Nazim  Bey  is 
not  the  Dr.  Nazim.  The  latter  was  from 
Resne  and  was  an  inspector  of  the  Ittihad.' 
He  too  has  fled.  He  too  cooperated  with  the 
murder  battalions  and  with  the  Ittihad  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians. 

"Another  telegram  was  sent  by  Rushdi 
Bey,  Responsible  Secretary  of  Samsoun,  to 
the  Central  Executive  offices,  care  of 
Mithad  Shukri  Bey,  the  General  Secretary, 
on  December  16,  1914  (1330),  and  was  deliv- 
ered to  Dr,  Nazim  Bey.  It  said: 

"  "The  Fifth  Tchftf'  Group  (Tashkilati- 
Special  Organization),  under  command  of 
Toufan  Agha.  consisting  of  55  men.  has 
been  shipped  by  motor  vessel.  This  of  course 
is  proof  that  the  Ittihad  organized  the  Spe- 
cial organization  for  the  purpose  of  whole- 
sale massacre  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
(Turkish)  mobilization. 

"This  point  has  been  again  substantiated 
by  a  letter  dated  Nov.  20.  1914  (1330).  signed 
by  Ittihadist  inspector  Moussa.  addressed  to 
Midhat  Shurki,  and  delivered  to  Dr.  Nazim. 
The  contents  of  this  missive  show  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ittihad 
were  busy  organizing  criminal  prisoners  as 
Tchet^. 

A  document  of  the  Ittihadist  delegate  of 
Brussa.  dated  Dec.  19.  1914  (1330).  addressed 
to  the  Central  Committee,  contains  details 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Teshki- 
lati Makhsousseh.  It  records  the  names  of 
the  brigands  and  criminals  enrolled  in  that 
body. 

"At  the  outset,  it  was  rumored  that  these 
Tchetes  would  be  used  as  regular  soldiers  to 
participate  in  combat  operations.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  this  was  a  fraudulent 
lie.  meant  to  mislead  the  people.  The  real 
purpose,  as  it  developed,  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Special'  force  was  to  use  it  to  an- 
nihilate the  caravans  of  the  (Armenian)  de- 
portees. This  is  proved  by  the  documentary 
evidence  on  hand. 

"The  truth  is  that  Talaat,  Enver  and 
Jemal  ordered  the  massacres  willfully.  In  a 
a  cipher  message  dated  July  11.  1915  (1331). 
signed  by  Talaat  Bey.  and  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  Diarbekir  province  and  of  the 
Urfa  district  (File  No.  11).  Talat  ordered  the 
burial  of  all  corpse  left  along  the  roads,  that 
they  not  be  thrown  into  ditches,  caves,  lakes 
or  rivers;  that  it  was  necessary  to  burn  all 
the  effects  of  the  dead. 

"This  operation  (to  erase  all  evidence  of 
the  massacres-H.K.)  has  been  confirmed  by 
another  secret  telegram  sent  by  Jemal 
Pasha.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  4th 
Army  in  Syria,  dated  July  1,  1915  (1331),  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor  General  or  Diarbe- 
kir. The  telegram  was  marked  "Personal 
and  Urgent".  In  it,  Jemal  advised  the  Gover- 
nor General  to  circulate  false  rumors  that 
dead  bodies  found  in  rivers  were  possibly 
those  of  Armenians  who  had  revolted.  It  is 
imperative  that  corpses  be  buried  on  the 
spot,  bodies  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  open.'  (Pile  No.  11,  Dec.  3). 

"In  answer  to  Jemal.  Reshid  dispatched  a 
cipher  telegram  marked  "Personal"  to  him: 


•  The  transcript  takes  special  plans  to  distinguish 
between  Nazim  Resne.  responsible  Secretary  of  the 
Ittihad  in  Harpoot.  and  Dr  Nazim.  who  was  an  or 
ganizer  of  the  Special  Organizations  and  who  was 
conoemned  lo  death  (see  Sentence  "  section  of  this 
article)  July  5.  1919.  The  confusion  over  these  two 
wa*  reflected  in  the  press  internationally  On  Janu 
ary  23.  1920,  the  New  York  Times  represented  in 
error  Nazun  Resne  as  Dr  Nazim.  Nazim  Resne  was 
condemned  to  15  years  at  nard  labor  on  January  13. 
1020.  .u>  a  result  of  Mill  ary  Court  hearings  on  the 
atrociti-     at  Harpoot. 


'  "The  Euphrates  river  touches  unimpor- 
tantly on  our  province  of  Diarbekir.  The 
dead  bodies  in  the  river  possibly  are  those  of 
people  thrown  into  the  stream  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Erzerum  and  Harpoot.  We  do  not 
here  allow  the  bodies  of  these  revolutionar- 
ies to  remain  in  the  open.  We  destroy  them, 
leaving  no  trace.  They  have  been  thrown 
into  deep  caverns  or  else  incinerated.  We 
seldom  bury  them." 

"All  Souad  Bey,  the  former  Governor  of 
Dier  Zor,  has  testified  of  the  massacres 
which  occurred  in  his  district. 

"'An  editor  of  the  Turkish  daily  'Tasviri- 
Efkiar',  Agiah  Bey,  during  his  interview 
with  the  massacrist  Governor  of  Dier  Zor, 
Zeki  Bey,  who  succeeded  Ali  Souad,  asked 
Zeki,  Is  it  true  that  you  ordered  the  murder 
of  10,000  Armenians?"  Zeki  answered,  "What 
are  you  talking  about?  Why  are  you  chal- 
lenging my  dignity?  Multiply  that  figure 
many  times— go  up  and  up"!  (File  No.  6, 
Doc.  14;  also.  Pile  No.  11.  Doc.  1.) 

"The  Governor  General  of  Harpoot.  in  a 
cipher  telegram  to  the  Governor  of  Malatia. 
had  the  following  to  say:  "Despite  strict 
orders,  a  lot  of  dead  bodies  still  remain 
along  the  roads.  It  need  not  be  said  why  this 
condition  is  damaging.  The  negligent  offi- 
cials must  be  punished  severely  for  this 
dereliction.  That  is  the  order  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior.  Bury  very  carefully  all 
bodies  found  within  your  province  and  for 
this  operation  use  the  number  of  soldiers 
and  gendarmes  needed  lo  execute  the  bur- 
ials. Employ  well-known  and  trustworthy  of- 
ficials to  supervise  the  progress  of  this 
work.' 

"To  show  the  enormity  and  the  extent  of 
this  business  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the 
cipher  telegram  of  Dr.  Reshid,  Governor 
General  of  Diarbekir,  addressed  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior,  reporting  that  "From  Diar- 
bekir Province.  120.000  Armenians  have 
been  deported."  (File  No.  12.  Doc.  1.) 

"In  order  to  render  an  equitable  justice,  it 
is  not  right  to  criticize  subaltern  and  under- 
ling officials  for  these  occurrences. 

"Let  us  now  make  record  of  a  telegram 
dispatched  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  3rd  Army,  General  Mahmoud  Kiamil 
Pasha,  over  his  own  signature  (File  No.  13. 
Doc.  1). 

Kiamil  decreed:  All  Moslems  are  prohib- 
ited from  saving  a  single  Armenian.  If  a 
Moslem  dares  do  so,  he  will  be  hanged  in 
the  shadow  of  his  own  house,  which  will  be 
burned  down.  If  that  Moslem  is  a  civil  offi- 
cial, he  will  be  discharged  and  tried  by  court 
martial.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  military, 
he  will  be  dismissed  the  service  and  will  be 
tried  by  court  martial."  Such  an  order  is 
against  Moslem  law  which  says  one  is  pro- 
hibited from  doing  anything  under  threat  or 
duress. 

"Hafiz  Mehmed.  a  member  of  the  Turkish 
Parliament,  sent  a  report  from  Trebizond  to 
Talaat.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  stating 
that.  "Armenians  have  been  arrested,  bound 
and  brought  to  the  boats  and  then  thrown 
overboard  into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea." 
These  are  not  isolated  facts.  The  M.P.  asked 
the  Governor.  Jemal  Azmi.  to  put  an  end  to 
such  crimes.  (File  No.  15.) 

"Talaat's  criminal  guilt  is  very  evident.  He 
never  paid  attention  to  these  kinds  of  re- 
ports. 

"Munir  Bey.  the  Governor  General  of  Er- 
zerum. authored  a  cipher  telegram  dated 
Dec.  14.  1918  (1334)  stating  that  a  caravan 
of  wealthy  Armenians  had  been  deported 
from  Erzerum  toward  the  Kghi  district  but. 
that  despite  the  strict  orders  of  Tahsin  Bey. 
the  Governor  General,  all  had  been  robbed 


and  killed  on  the  orders  of  Behaeddin 
Shakir  by  the  Tchetes  with  the  assistance 
of  bands  of  wild  Dersim  Kurds.  Behaeddin 
was  a  member  of  the  Ittihad  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

"Much  evidence  of  these  crimes  exists. 

"There  is  the  testimony  of  Jemal  Asaf 
Bey  (Pile  No.  18).  which  proves  that  the 
former  Responsible  Secretary  of  Chankiri 
district.  Jemal  Oguz  Bey.  organized  bands  of 
murdering  Tchetes,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  Kurd  Alo,  with  orders  to 
murder  off  the  Armenian  deportees  from 
his  district.  This  again  proves  that  the  Itti- 
had Party  systematically  organized  the 
killer  battalions. 

"There  is  an  exhaustive  report  of  attesta- 
tion rendered  by  Colonel  Khalil  Rejayi  Bey 
(Pile  No.  8.  page  1)  explaining  in  detail  all 
the  deportations  and  massacres  that  look 
place  in  the  province  of  Ankara.  Members  of 
the  Ittihad  Club  had  proposed  that  the 
Military  Commander  of  the  locality  dis- 
charge all  Armenian  members  of  the  Sani- 
tary Office  and  arrest  them.  Memdouh 
Shevket  Bey  and  his  brother.  Riffat  Bey. 
well-known  members  of  the  Ittihadist  Con- 
gress, robbed  the  wealthy  Armenians  of 
their  belongings,  and  Khalil  gives  other  de- 
tails of  the  deportations,  of  the  misdeeds  of 
Nejati  Bey.  the  Responsible  Secretary  of 
Ankara.  He  refers  further  to  the  enormous 
thefts  of  Polic  Commissioner  Behaeddin 
Bey  (a  native  of  Monastir.  the  Balkans).  His 
testimony  touched  on  all  aspects  of  events 
in  Ankara. 

"The  above  mentioned  Behaeddin  was 
summoned  to  Istanbul  lo  stand  before  the 
courl  martial  for  his  crimes,  but  on  the 
intervention  of  Talaat.  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  War  Office  protected  him  from 
prosecution.  The  investigation  in  fact 
showed  that  those  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  crimes  against  the  Armenians  were 
considered  to  he  traitors  to  Turkey.  Thus, 
criminals  such  as  Behaeddin  were  protected 
and  rewarded.  Talaat  recommended  Be- 
haeddin to  "Vehib  Pasha,  and  for  some  time 
Behaeddin  held  a  position  in  the  Military 
Court  of  Sainsun.  According  to  the  report  of 
Vehib  Pasha,  Behaeddin  later  escaped  the 
country,  unpunished  for  his  crimes, 

"Reshid  Pasha,  the  Governor  General  of 
Kastemuni.  testified  that  he  Reported  lo 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  on  the  forced 
deportation  of  the  Armenians  of  his  locali- 
ty." He  stated  that  Hassan  Pehmi,  a  Member 
of  Parliament  from  Kastemuni  and  an  Itti- 
hadist Party  leader,  committed  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  that  his  protests  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
On  the  contrary.  Reshid  received  a  cipher 
telegram  from  Dr.  Behaeddin  Shakir  order- 
ing him  to  deport  forcibly  all  the  Armenians 
of  Kastemuni.  (Pile  No.  2,  p.  13;  Copies  of 
the  cipher  telegrams  are  attached  to  the 
file.) 

Onnig  Ihsan.  deposed  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Smyrna  Province,  said  that  he 
presented  a  report  to  Talaat  Bey.  chairman 
of  the  Ittihad  Party  (see  File  No.  30),  which 
detailed  all  the  crimes  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  the  Armenians,  and  he  demanded 
an  investigation  of  these  events,  that  they 
be  brought  to  a  halt,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  against  the  Responsible  Secretaries  as 
well  as  against  Dr.  Reshid.  Governor  Gener- 
al of  Diarbekir.  Jemal  Azmi,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Trebizond,  Sabit  Bey,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Harpoot.  Muammer.  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Sivas.  Atif  Bey.  Governor  General  of 
Ankara  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  Director  General 
of  Prisons.  But  Talaat  Bey  scratched  a  'Put 
Aside'  on  this  extensive  report,  and  it  was 
never  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  con- 
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trary.  Talaat  Bey  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Sporting  Club  that  'Smyrna's  Armenians 
also  must  be  deported.  They  will  meet  the 
same  fate  met  by  other  Armenians.' 

"M.P.  Onnig  Ihsan  said  that  Dr.  Nazim 
and  his  acolytes  were  major  criminals. 

•Vehib  Pasha  also  testified  (see  Pile  No.  9. 
E>a«e  2)  that  the  massacres  of  the  Armeni 
ans  and  the  pillage  of  their  properties  were 
the  result  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Itti- 
had's  General  Center,  that  Dr.  Behaeddin 
Shakir  recruited  from  the  3rd  Army  Zone 
(Eastern  Provinces)  all  convicted  murderers, 
organized  and  directed  them.  All  (Turkish  i 
statesmen  were  sympathetic  to  the  direc- 
tives of  Behaeddin  Shakir.  The  disastrous 
atrocities  committed  in  the  3rd  Army  Zone 
were  the  results  of  the  activities  of  Behaed- 
din Shakir.  It  was  he  who  organized  crimi- 
nal gendarmes,  all  with  bloodstained  eyes 
and  faces .  . 

"Vehib  Pasha's  report  constitutes  an  in 
strument  of  accusation  against  the  Ittihad 
and  Terakki  Party-Center,  as  well  as  against 
all  Ministers  of  Government  who  were  per- 
manent members  of  the  General  Meeting 
(Convention). 

"Suleyman  Nazif  Bey.  Governor  General 
of  Bagdad,  testified  (see  Investigation 
Papers,  page  6)  that  when  he  left  Bagdad 
and  was  traveling  in  the  direction  of  Diarbe- 
kir.  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  nose  against 
the  terrible  stench  of  rotting  bodies. 

"Jelal  Bey.  former  Governor  General  of 
Aleppo  and  Konia,  offered  similar  testimo- 
ny (Investigation  Papers,  page  7).  He  .said  he 
asked  Talaat  to  issue  orders  against  the  de 
portation  of  Armenians  from  Konia.  Talaat 
answered  that  there  was  obviously  a  diver- 
gence in  views  between  Jelal  Bey  and  the 
Central  Government. 

"Jelal  said  he  had  done  his  best  to  protect 
the  Armenians  of  Konia  but  was  told  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  Member  of  Parliament. 
Riza.  on  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Nazim,  to 
drop  his  opposition  since  this  matter  was 
resolved  long  ago  at  Ittihad  Central  body 
deliberations'.  Whereupon.  Jelal  Bey  pre- 
sented his  resignation  and  left  Konia  for  Is 
tanbul  in  order  to  argue  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  the  atrocities  before  Talaat 
and  Nazim.  who  however  insisted  that 
'these  steps'  were  necessary  and  useful.  Dr. 
Nazim  even  dared  suggest  that  these  meas 
ures'  might  solve  the  Eastern  (Armenian) 
Question. 

"The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  Khairi  Effendi,  also 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  atrocities. 

"Mazhar  Bey.  former  Governor  General 
of  Ankara,  was  discharged  for  his  opposition 
to  the  deportations  and  for  refusing  to  ex- 
terminate the  Armenians.  (See  Investigation 
Papers,  p.  17.) 

"Hamid  Bey.  General  Director  of  the  Civil 
Inspection  Board,  testified  that  the  Gover 
nor  General  of  Diarbekir  ordered  the 
murder  of  two  sub-Governors  who  refused 
to  carry  out  order  to  deport  and  murder  the 
Arabs. 

'"Lutfi  Bey.  Director  of  Internal  Revenue, 
also  testified  (see  Investigation  Papers,  pp. 
34.  38,  43)  that  the  principal  criminal  re- 
sponsible for  the  atrocities  committed  in  the 
province  of  Trebizond  was  the  Ittihad's  Re 
sponsible  Secretary.  Nail  Bey. 

"Former  Governor  of  Antalya,  Sabour- 
Sami  Bey,  testified  that  he  had  received  a 
cipher  telegram  from  Dr.  Behaeddin  Shakir 
Bey.  from  Elrzerum.  which  informed  him 
that  the  entire  Armenian  population  of  the 
provinces  of  Erzerum.  Van.  Bltlis,  Diarbekir, 
Sivas  an  Trebizond  were  being  deported 
toward  the  Deir  Zor  desert  and  Musul  dis- 
trict, and  asked  'what  are  you  doing  in  An- 


talya?' Sabour  Bey  said  that  he  had  for- 
warded the  wire  to  Talaat  Bey,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  answer.  (See  Investigation  Papers, 
p.  44.) 

■Radi  Bey  gave  information  that  Ittihad 
Responsible  Secretary  Nejati  Bey  was  the 
principal  responsible  for  the  deportations 
and  atrocities  in  Ankara  province. 

All  this  testimony  constitutes  sufficient 
evidence  to  indict  Behaeddin  Shakir.  His 
cipher  reports  sent  to  the  Central,  through 
Talaat.  have  been  decoded.  These  were 
found  in  the  files  of  the  Teshkilati  Makh- 
.sousseh.  One  response  (from  Central)  (No. 
69)  to  him  said:  Since  you  have  finished 
your  work  there  (at  Artvin).  depart  immedi- 
ately for  Trebizond  where  you  will  await 
more  important  orders  than  those  which 
you  executed  in  Artvin.  A  special  messenger 
(another  Tchett  leader),  'Y'acoub  Jemil,  is 
about  to  leave  Istanbul  bearing  instructions 
as  to  further  steps  that  must  be  taken  by 
you.  (Yacoub  Jemil  was  later  hanged  in  Is- 
tanbul.-H.K.i 

'The  Ministers,  all  of  whom  were  accused, 
denied  all  charges  made  against  them;  they 
raised  the  question  of  the  competency  of 
this  court  to  judge  them.  They  argued  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Constitu- 
tion, such  a  trial  as  theirs  would  have  to 
take  place  before  the  Supreme  Court,  not  a 
court  martial.  They  referred  to  Article  92  of 
the  Constitution  which  bears  with  trials  of 
Ministers  or  of  all  Cabinet  members. 

■  But  Article  33  of  the  Constitution  speci- 
fies that  there  will  be  no  privileges  accorded 
Ministers  accused  of  the  crimes  under  dis- 
cussion, that  they  therefore  are  subject  to 
trials  before  Ordinary  Tribunal,  that  in 
cities  where  military  conditions  still  prevail. 
Military  Courts  are  competent  to  hear  evi- 
dence and  make  judgements,  that  under 
such  military  conditions  civilian  courts  are 
silent.  These  cases  of  massacre  and  excesses 
then  are  therefore  competent  only  to  Mili- 
tary Courts. 

It  Is  the  Military  Court's  decision  to 
reject  the  objections  raised  by  the  defend- 
ants against  the  competency  of  this  Military 
Court. 

Dr.  Behaeddin  Shakir,  Dr.  Nazim,  Atif, 
Riaz,  Jevad.  Aziz  Beys,  who  cooperatively 
participated  with  the  murderers,  are  pun- 
ishable for  their  acts  according  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  45  of  the  Penal  Code 
and  they  must  be  tried  by  the  Military  Tri- 
bunal. This  is  also  true  in  the  cases  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  Midhat  Shukri,  Dr. 
Rusukhi,  Kutchuk  Talaat,  Zia  Geuk  Alp, 
Kemal  Bey  and  Said  Halim  Pasha;  and 
Ahmed  Nesimy  Shuksri  Ibrahim,  Khalil 
Bey,  all  of  whom  did  not  participate  directly 
but  were  accessories,  having  aided  the  mur- 
derers knowingly  and  thus  having  indirectly 
participated  in  the  criminal  acts.  All  of 
them,  therefore,  shall  be  tried  in  accordance 
with  this  act  of  Indictment  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  District  Attorney,  along  with 
all  Papers.  Investigative  Materials  and  Evi- 
dence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sanford).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  15  minutes.  I  shall  not  take 
10  minutes.  I  have  listened  carefully  to 
what  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  had  to  say. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before  this  moment  there  Is  no 
doubt  there  were  terrible  wrongs  com- 
mitted back  during  World  War  I  and 


in  that  timeframe.  But  I  have  also  said 
that  misses  the  point. 

Again,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  reminds  me  that  his  argimient, 
eloquent  though  it  is,  compassionate 
though  it  is,  coming  from  the  heart 
though  it  does  come  from  the  heart, 
still  misses  the  point.  He  has  referred 
to  the  time  last  year  when  I  brought 
an  amendment  to  the  floor  to  appro- 
priate $10  million  to  Turkey  to  help 
Turkey  in  the  moment  when  thou- 
sands of  refugees  were  spilling  across 
the  border,  being  driven  out  by  the 
Bulgarians. 

Yet,  that  was  a  unanimous  vote,  but 
that  was  not  a  vote  that  by  implica- 
tion accused  any  country  of  genocide 
at  that  time  or  attempted  to  decide  a 
crime.  That  was  a  measure  to  appro- 
priate moneys  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  that  moment.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  we  voted  unanimously. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
are  talking  about  today. 

Similarly,  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  mentions,  he  talks  about 
1920  when  the  facts  were  fresh,  as  he 
said.  That  was  before  the  time,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  debate,  as  I  have  come  to 
understand,  that  is  before  the  time 
the  word  genocide  was  coined.  And 
certainly  there  was  no  Genocide  Con- 
vention at  that  time. 

So  what  the  Senate  may  have  said  or 
done  in  that  moment  in  1920,  or  there- 
about, has  very  little  to  do,  if  any- 
thing, with  what  is  at  issue  today.  The 
distinguished  Senator  said  that  when 
the  resolution  or  bill,  or  whatever  it 
was,  came  up  in  1978  dealing  with,  I 
believe,  Cambodia,  that  I  voted  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader- 
he  was  not  the  leader  at  that  time  in 
1978;  I  was  the  leader  at  that  time- 
but  Mr.  Dole,  my  friend,  said  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  voted  not 
to  table  with  him  at  that  time. 

Well,  so  what?  What  does  that  prove 
with  respect  to  the  matter  that  is  at 
issue  here  today?  There  was  no  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  effect  at  that  time 
in  1978.  We  are  talking  about  1990.  It 
was  1988,  10  years  after  the  vote  in 
1978,  to  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Dole,  al- 
luded; 10  years  in  1988  this  Senate 
passed  the  legislation  implementing 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

We  should  talk  in  terms  of  what  the 
situation  is  now  and  when  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  was  ratified  and  when 
the  implementing  legislation  went  into 
effect.  1978  is  one  thing,  1990  is  an- 
other. We  now  have  acted  to  imple- 
ment the  Genocide  Convention,  and 
there  has  been  an  instrument  created 
whereby  genocide  may  be  determined 
by  whom,  by  what  organ,  and  on  what 
basis,  by  what  criteria.  And  that  in- 
strument that  was  created  was  not  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Are  we  going  now  to  push 
aside  this  convention  with  which  both 
the  Republican   leader  and   I   had   a 


great  deal  to  do?  Each  of  us  was  leader 
at  one  point  or  another  in  those  two 
stages,  the  approval  of  the  convention 
and  the  implementing  legislation. 

We  both  have  spoken  with  pride 
concerning  those  accomplishments, 
and  they  were  years  and  years  in 
coming,  as  the  Republican  leader  said. 
But  now  are  we  going  to  nonchalantly 
push  aside  what  we  ourselves  helped 
to  create,  an  instrument,  a  way,  a  road 
map,  a  bible  by  which  these  decisions 
would  be  made?  Are  we  now  just  going 
to  summarily  push  aside  that  which 
we  created  to  deal  with  this  matter 
and  say,  no  we  will  make  the  decision 
here? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  Are  we  going  to  leave  be  our 
work  that  was  done  when  the  Republi- 
can minority  leader  was  the  majority 
leader  and  the  work  which  was  done 
when  I  was  the  majority  leader,  or  are 
we  going  to  take  matters  into  our  own 
hands  now  and  viciously  label,  by  im- 
plication or  otherwise,  a  friend  and 
ally  as  a  criminal?  Let  us  in  the  Senate 
take  care  that  in  an  effort  to  right  an 
old  wrong  we  do  not  unleash  forces 
that  lead  to  new  wrongs.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  not  the  body  in 
which  to  try  the  country  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  except  to  thank  the 
Senators.  How  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  my  side  of  the  issue  today.  I 
have  thanked  most  of  them  already.  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  thank 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hollings  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  chair  at  the  time 
one  of  them  spoke.  I  do  want  to  thank 
both  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Hollings 
for  their  fine  statements,  well  thought 
out.  and  statements  that  were  based 
on  experience,  long  experience,  by 
able  men,  men  who  have  served  in  leg- 
islative bodies.  Both  of  them  have 
served  as  Governors  of  their  respective 
States.  I  attach  great  weight  to  what 
they  had  to  say, 

I  shall  also  say  in  closing  that  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  patience  and  his  coop- 
eration in  approaching  this  matter  as 


he  has  approached  it.  He  has  been 
eminently  fair  and  thoughtful  and 
considerate.  I  also  thank  Mr.  Dole, 
who  is  a  worthy  protagonist,  able,  ar- 
ticulate, courageous,  and  a  man  whom 
I  greatly  admire.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  deep  feelings,  his  convictions,  his 
conscientiously  held  views,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  fault  him  for  anything 
along  that  line.  As  he  has  said,  we  dis- 
agree, but  we  have  done  it,  as  we  have 
done  it  on  many  occasions,  agreeably, 
I  salute  him. 

I  will  be  back  on  the  field  of  battle 
tomorrow,  where  we  will  touch  our 
sword  points  and  proceed  again  with 
our  worthy  steeds  w.Mch  over  th«> 
night  will  have  been  fed  and  had  their 
thirst  removed. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  not  vote 
for  cloture  tomorrow.  There  are  some 
Senators  who  want  to  speak  perhaps 
yet,  but  cloture  should  not  be  invoked 
on  this  resolution  because,  if  cloture  is 
invoked,  it  opens  the  way  for  amend- 
ments W'hich  can  be  even  more  mis- 
chievous than  their  results  and  the 
resolution  that  is  now  written  could 
possibly  be. 

And  in  any  event,  I  think  we  ought 
not  take  the  chance.  So  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  vote  against  cloture  and  leave 
this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  to  whom  the 
Senate  and  to  whom  the  signatories  of 
the  Convention  have  given  the  respon- 
sibilities concerning  acts  of  genocide. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


There  will  be  no  live  quorum.  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware  that  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  cloture 
should  be  invoked  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  pending  resolution  will 
occur  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

At  that  time.  I  will,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  armounce  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  tomor- 
row and  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the 
schedule  tomorrow  morning  will  be 
that  the  Senate  will  come  into  session 
at  10  o'clock.  Senator  Robb  will  deliver 
the  traditional  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  which  usually  takes  about  a 
little  less  than  an  hour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  address,  or 
at  11  o'clock,  whichever  is  later,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  debate  on 
the  pending  resolution.  That  debate 
will  last  for  2  hours— it  will  be  the 
final  debate  at  this  phase  of  consider- 
ation of  this  matter— 1  hour  on  each 
side.  Then  at  1  o'clock,  the  cloture 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
resolution  will  occur. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1990. 

Thereupon,  at  8:27  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Thursday.  February  22, 
1990,  at  10  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received 
the  Senate  February  21,  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

E  U  CL'RTIS  BOHLEN  OF  MAINE  TO  BE  ASSl.STANT 
SECRETARY  OK  STATE  FOR  OCEANS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIO«JAL  E.VVIRONMENTAl  AND  SCIENTIFK  AFFAIRS. 
MCI-   FREDERICK  M    BERKTHAL  RE-SIGNED 

Ni-:.soN  ('  LEDKKY  OF  MARYLAND  A  CAREER 
Ml-.MBFK  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CLASS 
OF  MINISTER  COINSEIXJR  FOR  THE  RANK  OF  AM 
BASSAIMR  Dl'RING  HIS  TENl'RE  OF  SERVICE  AS  SPE 
rlA!    CYHRl'.'i  COORDINATOR 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DISABILITY  AND 
REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 

WILLIAM  HIGHES  CiRAVES  11!  OK  MI.S.SISSIPPI  TO 
BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIS 
ABILITY  AND  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH  VICE 
DAVID  B  GRAY   RESIGNED 

U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

LEGREE  SYLVIA  DANIELS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BE 
A  GOVERNOR  OP  THE  UNITED  -STATES  POSTAL  SERV 
ICE  FOR  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  8  1»98. 
VICE  JOHN  LATHROP  RYAN  TERM  EXPIRED 


UMI 
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APL-CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
STATEMENT  ON  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  RICHARD  A,  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr,  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  availabil- 
ity of  quality  health  care  at  affordable  costs  is 
an  issue  of  irKreasing  concern  to  all  Amen- 
cans.  The  national  debate  on  how  to  achieve 
the  irnpoftant  goal  continues.  Yesterday  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  added  its  voice  to 
ttiat  debate,  issuing  a  statement  of  principles 
for  National  Health  Care  Reform.  The  state- 
ment is  reproduced  here  so  that  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  health  care  policy  can  read  and 
considef  it  as  we  continue  our  work  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 

Council  on  Health  Care 
Our  nation  is  now  at  a  crossroads  on 
health  care.  Because  of  cutbacks  in  public 
programs,  jobs  that  offer  no  Ijenefits  and  ef 
forts  by  employers  to  shift  health  care  costs 
to  workers,  50  million  Americans  have 
health  care  coverage  that  is  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs  and  another  37  million 
have  no  protection  at  all. 

The  United  States  spends  t2  billion  a  day, 
or  U  percent  of  its  gross  national  product. 
on  health  care.  As  insurance  premiums  in- 
crease 18  to  30  percent  a  year,  basic  health 
care  has  moved  well  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
growing  number  of  working  families.  This 
increase  also  places  heavy  pressure-  on  em 
ployer  labor  costs.  There  is  no  end  in  sight 
to  this  trend. 

The  AFL-CIO  through  a  grassroots 
health  reform  campaitn  is  assisting  affili- 
ates in  defending  health  t>enefits  against 
employer  attacks  and  is  sending  a  strong 
message  to  Congress  that  bold  and  innova 
live  action  is  urged  to  address  this  grave 
prot)lem. 

The  APL-CIO  stands  ready  to  explore  a 
variety  of  alternatives,  so  long  as  the  overall 
objective  is  the  enactment  of  health  care 
legislation  that  deals  with  the  issues  of  cost. 
access  and  quality  based  on  the  following 
ten  principles: 

Universality-Through  Federal  legisla- 
tion, make  health  care  a  right  for  all  Ameri 
can.s  regardless  of  age,  sex,  race,  health 
Stat  U.S.  emplojinent  or  uicome. 

Public  AccounUbility-Assure  that  the 
program  is  administered  by  an  independent 
entity.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  partici- 
pation of  lalx>r.  management,  consumers 
and  the  health  care  community  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  the  national 
health  care  program. 

A/fordability  and  Accessibility— Require 
that  health  care  be  provided  in  a  manner 
which  assures  that  services  are  affordable 
and  out-of-pocket  charges  do  not  limit 
access. 

Comprehensiveness— Assure  all  /\mericans 
a  federally  mandated  set  of  comprehensive 
health   care   benefits.    Develop    a   national 


program  to  provide  access  to  services  for 
long-term  and  chronic  health  conditions. 

Equitable  and  Progressive  Financing— Re- 
quire all  employers  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  health  care  benefits  for  employees,  in- 
cluding part-time  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents. Rechannel  federal  and  state  revenue 
sources  and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  ex- 
plore other  sources  of  revenue,  including 
tax-based  financing.  Link  employee  contri- 
butions with  ability  to  pay. 

Fairness— Assure  that  the  unemployed, 
the  poor  and  their  dependents  have  afford- 
able access  to  health  care  services. 

Portability— Guarantee  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live,  access  to  the 
same  mandated  package  of  benefits. 

Cost  Containment— Require  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanisms  to  contain  rising 
health  care  costs  for  all  payors.  Establish 
guidelines  that  prohibit  physicians  and 
other  providers  from  charging  patients 
more  than  they  are  paid  under  the  program. 
Substantially  reduce  paper  work  and  red 
tape  in  the  system  and  develop  health  care 
information  systems  that  will  provide  con- 
sumers, purchasers  and  providers  adequate 
data  on  the  cost  and  quality  of  health  care 
services.  Develop  a  process  to  manage  the 
expansion  or  updating  of  existing  health 
care  facilities,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  and 
proliferation  of  new  health  care  technology. 
Quality  Assurance-Develop  appropriate 
mechanisms  to  encourage  the  delivery  of 
high  quality  services  and  an  equitable  and 
cost-effective  .system  for  handling  medical 
malpractice.  Better  coordinate  existing  med- 
ical research  and  commit  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  nations  health  care 
objectives. 

Public/ Private    Administration— Establish 
national  standards  for  the  program  at  the 
federal  level.  Pooled  funds  should  be  avail- 
able at  the  federal,  state  or  regional  level 
for  the  purchase  of  affordable,  community- 
rnted  coverage  administered  through  insur- 
ers or  other  third  parties. 
An-,-CIO  Principles  for  National  Health 
Care  Reform 
Improving  Quality  and  Administration: 
An  entity  should  be  established  to  admin- 
ister the  national  health  care  program.  It 
should  involve  the  participation  of  workers, 
employers,  consumers  and  the  health  care 
community. 

The  national  health  care  program  should 
encourage  the  development  of  alternative 
delivery  systems.  The  national  administra- 
tive entity  should  develop  standards  for 
sum  systems. 

This  body  should  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  guidelines  for 
medical  practice.  Having  practice  pattern 
guidelines  available  could  begin  the  process 
of  resolving  the  malpractice  crisis. 

The  national  administrative  entity  should 
take  steps  to  reduce  paperwork  and  red  tape 
in  the  system. 

This  t>ody  should  develop  standard  claim 
forms  to  be  used  in  the  national  health  care 
program.  This  would  help  reduce  excessive 
administrative  costs  currently  in  the  system. 
This  body  should  develop  guidelines  for 
the  development  of  health  information  sys- 
ten^  so  that  consumers,  purchasers  and  pro- 


viders can  have  the  information  necessary 
to  assess  the  quality  and  cost  of  services 
provided  under  the  program. 

The  national  administrative  entity  should 
make  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
level  of  existing  medical  research,  as  well  as 
the  relative  distribution  of  these  funds  for 
specific  diseases  and  conditions. 
Improving  Access  to  Care: 
Health  care  services  should  be  a  right  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  race, 
income,  health  status,  employment  or  geo- 
graphic location. 

All  Americans  should  have  access  to  a 
comprehensive  federally-mandated  benefit 
package. 

This  should  include  hospital  care,  physi- 
cians' services,  diagnostic  tests  and  preven- 
tive care. 

These  benefits  would  be  the  minimum 
package  of  services  that  could  be  provided 
by  state  Medicaid  programs.  States  should 
be  allowed  to  supplement  the  federal  pack- 
age for  the  low-income,  Medicaid  popula- 
tion. These  individuals  have  special  health 
care  needs  that  they  cannot  afford  to  ad- 
dress without  the  support  of  public  pro- 
grams. 

For  the  non-Medicaid  population,  states 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mandate  that  any 
benefits,  in  addition  to  the  federally-man- 
dated package,  be  provided. 

Through  collective  bargaining,  unions 
could  negotiate  with  employers  to  obtain 
additional  benefits  or  reduce  any  out-of- 
pocket  costs. 

All  Americans  should  continue  to  have 
access  to  basic  benefits  when  traveling  out 
of  their  home  state  or  region. 

A  national  program  must  be  developed  to 
provide  all  citizens  protection  against  the 
high  cost  of  long-term  and  chronic  health 
conditions. 

Access  to  services  should  not  be  impeded 
by  out-of-pocket  charges  required  at  point 
of  service. 

Employers  should  be  required  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  health  care  coverage  for 
all  of  their  workers  and  their  dependents. 

Individuals  could  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  financing  of  coverage  based  on 
their  ability  to  pay. 

The  federal  government,  states  or  regions 
should  establish  pools  through  which  af- 
fordable community-rated  coverage  would 
be  made  widely  available. 

The  pools  could  be  administered  by  insur- 
ance companies  or  other  third  parties  that 
would  function  as  intermeaiaries  in  the 
system. 

Private  and  public  employers  and  multi- 
employer plans  should  be  given  the  option 
of  buying  into  the  pools. 

States  could  buy  into  the  pools  for  the 
Medicaid  population. 

Retirees  not  yet  eligible  for  Medicare  and 
other  individuals  could  buy  into  the  pools, 
with  or  without  an  employer  contribution, 
based  on  their  ability  to  pay. 
Containing  Costs: 

The  national  health  care  program  should 
include  a  system  for  containing  costs  for  all 
payors. 

A  national  health  care  expenditure  target 
should  be  developed  to  assure  that  health 


care  spending  remains  within  pre-deter- 
mined  limiU.  Targets  also  should  be  devel- 
oped for  states  or  regions. 

Various  cost  conUinment  mechanisms 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  program, 
such  as  physicians'  fee  schedules  and  limits 
on  hospital  charges. 

Stetes  or  regions  should  be  given  the  op- 
tions of  using  cost  containment  techniques 
developed  at  the  federal  level  or  adopting 
other  alternatives  under  predetermined  fed- 
eral standards. 

Balance  billing,  or  the  practice  by  provid- 
ers of  charging  patients  more  than  the  rate 
paid  to  providers,  should  be  prohibited. 

A  system  for  controlling  capital  expendi- 
tures in  hospitals,  physicians'  offices  and 
outpatient  centers  should  be  developed  and 
Implemented  on  a  state  or  regional  basis. 

Technology  assessment  should  be  better 
coordinated  at  the  federal  level.  There 
should  be  wide  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  efficiency  and  efficacy  of  new 
technology. 

Health  care  information  systems  that  pro- 
vide adequate  information  to  consumers  and 
providers  must  be  developed. 


CHAIRMAN  HALL  SEEKS  COST- 
FREE  PEACE  DIVIDEND 


•  This  "bullet  '  .ymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Mancf  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Speaker, 
Hunger  Committee  Chairman  Tony  Hall  re- 
cently sketched  a  vision  of  United  States- 
Soviet  cooperation  for  averting  famine  in  Ethi- 
opia. He  pointed  out  that  a  mutual  effort  could 
help  save  millions  of  lives  without  costing 
either  country  a  dollar — or  a  ruble. 

As  the  prospect  of  catastrophic  famine 
looms  large  again  in  Ethiopia,  I  wanted  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the  chairman's 
sound  suggestions.  His  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  31,  19901 

A  "Peace  Dividend"  With  No  Dollar  or 
Ruble  Price  Tag 

(By  Tony  Hall) 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the 
■peace  dividend "  only  in  terms  of  ledger 
lines  and  cash  flow.  There  is  more  to  any 
peace  dividend  than  cold  currency.  The  very 
absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  flammable  ten- 
sion is  itself  a  dividend  that  could  be  put  to 
use  now,  and  in  doing  so  we  would  save 
more  than  money.  Without  costing  our 
Treasury  a  dime,  the  superpowers  could 
spend  a  dividend  of  cooperation  on  the 
Third  World  and  save  lives. 

In  the  Horn  of  Africa,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  Ethiopia  has  reached  a  near- 
crisis  stage.  Current  estimates  place  almost 
5  million  people  at  immediate  risk  of 
famine.  Like  the  crisis  of  1984  and  1987,  the 
direct-cause  of  the  problem  is  drought  and 
crop  failures,  exacerbated  by  seemingly  end- 
less war  and  civil  strife.  Unlike  the  1984  epi- 
sode, this  time  relief  arrived  t>efore  the 
famine,  yet  it  hasn't  been  delivered  to  all 
the  people  in  need. 

The  missing  element  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween government  forces  and  EIritrean  sepa- 
ratists to  establish  "corridors  of  safe  pas- 
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sage  "  through  which  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies could  be  safely  delivered  across  the 
battle  lines,  directly  to  the  population  at 
risk. 

The  rebel  armies  in  Eritrea  and  Tigre 
province  have  shown  a  willingness  to  agree 
to  safe  passage:  the  only  holdout  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam.  With  aid  unable  to  reach  the 
people,  they  will  soon  begin  to  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  food  and  safety,  leaving 
no  one  to  plant  next  year's  crops.  These  mi- 
grations are  already  beginning.  Soon  televi- 
sion will  again  bring  us  the  horrifying  spec- 
tacle of  children  dying,  and  the  nation  of 
Ethiopia  will  again  Ijecome  synonymous 
with  famine. 

The  United  States  has  pressed  the  Ethio- 
pian government  to  agree  to  corridors  of 
safe  passage,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not.  We 
don't  have  as  much  influence  over  Mengistu 
as  the  Soviets,  largely  because  they  contin- 
ue to  deliver  weapons  to  Ethiopia.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  agreed  to  halt  the  arms  shipments 
by  the  end  of  next  year,  but  there  is  much 
more  they  could  do. 

A  non-cash  peace  dividend  of  cooperation 
could  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
now.  In  the  new  spirit  of  cooperation,  why 
not  a  joint  public  statement  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  A.  Baker  III  and  his  Soviet 
counterpart.  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A. 
Shevardnadze,  stressing  the  importance  of 
relief  corridors,  and  promising  vigorous  dip- 
lomatic efforts  by  both  countries  to  secure 
them? 

We  could  choose  to  continue  foreign 
policy  as  usual,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  would  die  unnecessarily  over  the 
next  six  months  in  a  sad,  distant  list  of 
places:  Angola,  Ethiopia.  Sudan,  Somalia, 
Afghanistan. 

Or  we  could  decide  that  this  is  where  our 
E)eace  dividend  could  be  spent,  at  no  cost  to 
either  goverrunent  in  dollars  or  rubles. 
President  Bush  and  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  could  endorse  the  Bellagio 
Declaration,  a  call  made  recently  by  a  pres- 
tigious group  of  development  experts  to 
eliminate  "deaths  due  to  famine  among  the 
15  million  to  35  million  people  at  risk"  in 
the  Third  World.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  pledge  to  use 
diplomatic  efforts  to  assist  and  expedite  the 
work  of  private  relief  organizations  fighting 
famine  and  disease  in  the  Third  World.  As 
simple  as  that  sounds,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous step  forward  and  would  literally  save 
lives. 

Until  now,  the  superpowers  have  exacer- 
bated the  problems  of  developing  countries 
by  treating  them  primarily  as  surrogate  bat- 
tlefields for  competing  ideologies.  Now,  a 
new  reality  is  within  reach;  many  lives  could 
be  spared  if  Americans  and  Soviets  quickly 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  multinational  efforts 
to  end  famine  deaths.  It  is  ultimately  in  nei- 
ther nation's  interest  to  allow  needless 
Third  World  suffering  to  continue. 

Events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  relations 
between  the  supenwwers  have  l)een  moving 
faster  than  our  ability  to  shape  them.  In 
this,  the  warmest  winter  of  the  Cold  War, 
we  have  the  chance  to  get  ahead  of  history 
with  respect  to  nations  below  the  Equator 
not  to  react  to  events  as  opposing  forces, 
but  to  join  together  as  a  humanitarian  force 
to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering  and  death. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH- 
HONORING  MAE  JEMISON 

HON.  ILEANAROS-LEHTINEN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marcus 
Garvey,  a  civil  rights  leader  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  otwe  said  "A  people  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  history  is  like  a  tree  without  rcwts." 
Through  Mr.  Garvey's  statement,  one  under- 
stands that  through  maintaining  a  knowledge 
of  our  tremendous  history,  we  are  provided 
with  a  type  of  rvxirishment  about  ourselves 
and  our  ancestors.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  fail  to  study  all  aspects  of  our  rich  his- 
tory that  our  great  Natk>n  is  founded  upon, 
one  aspect  of  this  vital  knowledge  is  con- 
tained in  this  month  of  February  which  is  ob- 
served as  Black  History  Month.  As  part  of  this 
knowledge,  we  must  also  remember  that  his- 
tory is  not  only  somettMng  that  has  happerted 
in  the  past,  but  events  that  occur  every  day. 
We  see  these  historical  changes  (xctjrring 
daily  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  allow  an  oppressed  people  to  finally 
taste  the  sweetness  of  freedom.  Our  history  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  is  full  of  joyous  as 
well  as  sad  times.  One  shining  example  of  our 
history  in  the  making  involves  an  inspiratkxial 
woman  named  Mae  Jamison. 

Ms.  Jemison  was  born  in  Decatur,  AL,  in 
1957  and  moved  to  Chicago  wfien  she  was  3. 
Since  her  childhood  visits  to  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  AL,  she  has 
maintained  an  interest  in  space  exploration. 
Ms.  Jemison's  success  story  began  after  she 
graduated  from  high  school  and  went  on  to 
Stanford  University  to  study  chemk^l  engi- 
neering, after  graduating  she  received  a  a>edi- 
cal  degree  from  Cornell  University.  She  then 
went  on  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area,  eventually  applying  for  ttw  position 
of  astronaut  trainee  after  tt>e  Challenger  dis- 
aster. Despite  the  Challenger  disaster,  she 
maintained  her  applicatron,  having  no  fear  in 
becoming  an  astrortaut.  In  June  1987,  she 
was  1  of  15  astronaut  trainees  cfwsen  out  of 
1,962  applicatkxis.  Out  of  NASA's  93  astro- 
nauts on  active  duty.  Dr.  Jemison  is  NASA's 
only  female  black  astronaut  and  she  will  be 
the  first  black  woman  in  space  when  she  flies 
aboard  a  space  shuttle  mission  in  June  1991. 
When  she  crosses  this  new  frontier  as  a 
mission  specialist,  she  will  join  the  ranks  of 
people  such  as  Jackie  Robinson  wt)o  broke 
tf)e  color  barrier  in  baseball  in  1947.  Through 
contributions  such  as  these,  we  as  Americans 
must  realize  that  we  are  one  as  a  people,  and 
that  we  should  strive  together  for  the  comnoon 
goals  of  our  Nation.  Dr.  Jemison  is  truly  an  in- 
dividual wix}  should  be  emulated  fcK  her 
achievements. 

The  significance  of  her  achievement  is  im- 
portant to  all  Americans  as  we  (Observe  Black 
History  Month.  She  is  an  example  of  how 
people  can  begin  in  humble  surroundings,  arnj 
through  perseverance  and  dedication,  dreams 
can  be  realized.  In  remembering  ttie  volatile 
society  we  had  in  the  sixties,  Ms.  Jemison's 
life  exemplifies  how  far  we  have  come  on  this 
long  journey. 
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GEORGE  HATSOPOLOUS  AND 
AMERICAN  COMPETITIVENESS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  article  which  recently  appeared  m  New 
Technology  Week  about  George  Hatsopolous 
and  his  firm,  the  Thermo  Electron  Corp  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  George  on  a 
vanety  of  high  technology  issues  Dunng  our 
work  together,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  his  visionary  commitment  to  the  future 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  economy 

In  addition  to  his  public  policy  work.  George 
Hatsopolous  IS  an  extremely  sucessful  busi- 
nessman. Under  his  leadership,  Thermo  Elec- 
tron has  become  a  model  of  the  type  of  quick- 
ly adjusting,  cutting-edge  corporation  that  we 
need  to  compete  in  the  world  economy  Con- 
tinuous innovation  m  both  its  products  and  its 
management  have  enabled  Thermo  Electron 
to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities,  and 
to  become  a  leader  among  high  technology 
industnes 

The  following  article  explains  the  Hatsopo- 
lous formula  m  greater  detail   !  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention 
(FYom  the  New  Technology  Week.  Jan.  29. 

1990] 

Thermo  Electron  Finds  Salvation  in  High 

Technology 

'By  Paul  Kemezis) 

Thermo  Electron  Corp.  has  become  leg- 
endary in  New  England  for  turning  new 
ideas  into  money.  The  company  was  able  to 
make  a  shift  in  1983  from  being  a  slumping 
capital  goods  supplier  into  supplying  high- 
technology  goods  and  .services. 

Starling  with  a  strong  central  research  lab 
as  it  incubator.  Walt  ham.  Mass. -based 
Thermo  ELeclron  has  brought  it  innova- 
tions to  market  through  a  series  of  subsidi- 
ary corporations  The  firms  sell  their  own 
Slock  to  the  public,  but  remain  70  percent  to 
80  percent  owned  by  the  parent  company. 

This  strategy  give  managers  autonomy 
and  a  major  financial  slake  in  the  success  of 
new  products.  It  also  keeps  Thermo  Elec- 
tron growing  with  exponential  regularity, 
and  leaves  the  company  open  for  new  moves 
Into  almost  any  high  tech  field 

For  George  Hatsopolous.  company  found- 
er and  a  respected  economic  theorist,  the 
idea  is  lo  keep  the  company  s  product  base 
diverse  and  innovative  through  energetic 
entrepreneurship. 

In  1988.  Thermo  Electron  posted  $501  mil- 
lion in  sales  of  environmental  analysis  in- 
struments, small  cogeneralion  plans  and 
battery-powered  heart-assist  systems.  Sales 
growth  in  1988  was  30  percent  and  1989 
sales  are  expected  to  rise  another  20  per- 
cent. The  group  hasn't  missed  a  positive 
profit  margin  since  1962.  and  ended  in  1988 
with  a  profit  of  $20  million. 

Last  year,  however.  Thermo  Electron 
began  lo  fiddle  a  bit  with  a  formula.  When 
salesman  from  two  separate  subsidiaries. 
one  selling  radiation  measuring  devices  and 
the  other  lab  analysis  services,  started 
bumping  into  each  other  in  waiting  room  at 
Department  of  Energy  installations. 
Thermo  Electron  realized  it  was  a  little  loo 
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spread  out.  The  result  was  a  reconsolida- 
tion.  completed  Jan.  16.  of  iwo  groups— 
Thermo  Instrument  Systems  Inc.,  and 
Thermo  Environmental  Corp,  — into  a  single 
$180  million  environmental  company  which 
will  retain  the  name  Thermo  Instrument 
System. 

Arvin  Smith,  president  of  the  merged 
group,  told  New  Technology  Week  that  the 
merger  will  allow  a  coordinated  strategy  for 
attacking  the  DOE  clean-up  market,  aug- 
menting the  group's  $10  million  in  annual 
.sales  to  the  DOE.  which  includes  radiation 
detectors  for  the  Savannah  River  Plant  in 
South  Carolina  and  mixed  waste  analysis  of 
closed  weapons  manufacturing  sites  for  the 
FUSTRAP  program. 

The  services  group,  according  to  Smith, 
has  been  held  back  by  lack  of  management 
resources,  a  common  problem  with  any  fast- 
growing,  high-tech  start  up  Joining  with 
the  larger  instruments  group  will  provide 
more  assistance  and  synergies  in  the  oper- 
ation of  its  test  labs. 

The  merger  does  not.  however,  mean  a 
rollback  of  the  Hatsopolous  spin-off  strate- 
gy. In  fact.  Thermo  Electron  moved  in  late 
1989  to  set  up  another  subsidiary  which  will 
develop  large-scale,  co-generation  plants 
based  on  burning  wood  chips  and  other  bio- 
mass  products.  The  new  group  already  has 
built  six  plants  in  New  England  and  Califor- 
nia and  is  considered  ready  to  go  public. 

The  group  has  formed  profitable  spinoffs 
already  with  the  creation  in  1987  of  Teco- 
gen  Inc.,  which  manufactures  small  gas- 
fired  co-generation  units  for  stores  and  res- 
taurants. Tecogen  now  is  looking  at  ways  to 
apply  its  gas  combustion  technology  lo 
power  low-pollution,  compressed-gas  city 
buses. 

The  Thermo  Electron  record  of  technolo- 
gy development  to  solve  specific  problems  is 
impressive.  In  1971.  when  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  imposed  NO,  stand- 
ards, the  aulo  indvistry  found  it  had  no  reli- 
able way  lo  measure  tailpipe  emissions. 
Thermo  Electron,  with  links  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry through  its  heat  treatment  technolo- 
gy, developed  the  first  practical  measuring 
system  and  immediately  was  swamped  with 
orders. 

Today,  it  is  the  world's  leading  maker  of 
pollution  and  radiation  measuring  instru- 
ments and  is  looking  inlo  a  second  genera 
lion"  NO,  system  to  replace  the  1970s  equip- 
ment. 

The  company  already  has  a  major  posi- 
tion in  mass  spectrometers  to  measure  the 
presence  of  toxic  elements,  but  it  is  looking 
for  ways  to  automate  equipment  and  make 
it  more  rugged  for  field  use. 

Also,  because  of  its  work  analyzing  DOE 
waste  sites,  the  company  became  familiar 
with  radon  detection  long  before  it  was  a 
public  health  issue.  It  parlayed  this  knowl- 
edge inlo  home  radon  measuring  units  and 
more  complex  devices  for  engineering 
groups. 

Another  recent  new  product  discovery  oc- 
curred when  the  group  was  asked  to  analyze 
the  remains  of  the  U.S  Marine  barracks  in 
Beirut  for  bomb  residues.  The  research  led 
to  a  system  to  detect  vapors  emanating  from 
plastic  explosives.  The  portable  bomb  sniff- 
ers, which  Thermo  Electron  .says  are  more 
sensitive  lo  small  amounts  of  explosives 
than  traditional  thermo  neutron  scanners, 
are  currently  being  tested  at  airports  and 
U.S.  embassies. 

In  the  medical  field.  Thermo  Electron  pio- 
neered artificial  heart  technology  with  im- 
plantable heart  assist  systcm.s  lo  help  pa 
tienis  waiting  for  live  transplants.  Its  most 
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recent  variation  uses  an  external  battery 
pack  which  transmits  energy  to  the  implant- 
ed assist  mechanism,  avoiding  frequent  op- 
erations to  replace  batteries. 

Thermo  Electron  also  is  not  adverse  to 
buying  into  technologies  to  round  out  its 
marketing  strategy.  Last  March,  it  bought 
the  LDC  Division  of  Milton  Roy  Co.  of  Rivi- 
era Beach.  VL.  which  makes  liquid  chroma- 
tography instruments.  This  will  give  it  entry 
into  the  biotech  analysis  market  to  comple- 
ment its  chemical  and  mineral  analysis 
products. 

It  also  acquired  San  Diego-based  Western 
Research  Corp.,  in  1988.  beefing  up  its  laser 
and  optic  capability.  This  is  expected  to 
open  the  door  to  Star  Wars-related  work. 
The  group  already  has  developed  a  laser- 
based  camera  which  can  preserve  optical 
images  despite  high  background  light.  This 
filtering  method  has  immediate  uses  in  mi- 
crochip manufacturing  and  daylight  optical 
signaling. 

The  Western  acquisition  also  allowed 
Thermal  to  add  some  basic  research  facili- 
ties on  the  West  Coast  to  its  central  re- 
search lab  in  Waltham.  While  Thermo  Elec- 
tron's corporate  culture  encourages  re- 
.search  and  development  in  the  subsidiaries, 
the  central  lab  provides  a  place  for  long- 
term  projects  and  basic  research.  Overall  re- 
search and  development  spending  in  the 
company  was  $42  million  in  1988.  up  37  per- 
cent from  1987. 

Thermo  Electron  officials  claim  that  since 
Its  researchers  have  wide  autonomy  and  the 
opportunity  lo  bring  innovations  to  market. 
they  have  tended  to  stay  put  and  not  strike 
out  on  their  own.  This  more  than  anything 
keeps  the  Thermo  Electron  idea  machine 
working. 

Hatsopolous  says  his  main  aim  is  to  build 
a  framework  to  attract  and  keep  good  re- 
search talent,  thereby  institutionalizing  the 
company's  Darwinian  process  of  natural 
product  selection.  He  predicts  that  the  com- 
pany could  spinoff  as  many  as  20  start  ups 
by  2000. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENIOR  CHIEF 
PETTY  OFFICER  ANTONIO  A. 
CERCENA 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  an  exceptional  member  of  my 
district  who  is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Navy  after 
30  years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service. 

Senior  CPO  Antonio  A.  Cercena  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  a  well-traveled  and  well- 
honored  officer.  He  has  served  at  naval  sta- 
tions from  coast  to  coast  and  overseas.  He 
has  faithfully  served  this  country  both  In  times 
of  war  and  of  peace,  earning  several  medals 
and  awards  for  outstanding  performance. 
Among  these  citations  and  decorations  are 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal,  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  with  a  gold  star,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  and  the  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  with  two  bronze  stars. 
Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Cercena  has  truly 
earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  officers 
through  his  outstanding  record. 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Cercena  has  also 
been  active  in  his  communily  outside  cf  his 


naval  career.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  Navy  League  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  has  shared  his  career  with  his  wife,  Jose- 
phina,  of  27  years. 

On  this  occasion  of  his  retirement,  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Antonio  and  his  wife 
and  wish  them  both  continued  success  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


THE  COCAINE  DESTRUCTION 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
Americans  are  convinced  that  drug  abuse  is 
our  most  pressing  problem.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  annual  drug 
sales  account  for  more  than  $110  billion.  The 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse's  recent 
survey  found  that  frequent  use  of  crack  and 
other  forms  of  cocaine  has  increased  by  33 
percent  since  1985.  The  murder  rates  in 
nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  and  in  our  suburbs 
have  skyrocketed  as  organized  crime  has 
taken  control  of  the  drug  trade.  But  these  sta- 
tistics can  only  convey  in  a  limited  fashion  the 
true  impact  that  drugs  have  had  on  our  coun- 
try. Only  in  seeing  the  effect  of  cocaine  on  the 
children  of  addicts  can  we  truly  comprehend 
the  significance  of  this  problem. 

A  dual  strategy  is  necessary  to  win  the  war 
against  drugs:  demand  and  supply.  We  must 
decrease  the  demand  for  drugs  through  law 
enforcement,  education,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. And  we  must  also  decrease  the 
supply  of  drugs  by  busting  drug  dealers,  co- 
ordinating our  efforts  with  our  allies  to  destroy 
coca  plants,  and  helping  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
and  Peru  develop  their  economies.  For  many 
Andean  workers,  involvement  in  the  drug 
trade  is  derived  from  economic  necessity. 
There  are  simply  too  many  individuals  chasing 
too  few  legitimate  forms  of  employment  to 
guarantee  a  living  wage  to  all.  In  Bolivia,  for 
instance,  the  official  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  20  percent.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
roughly  20  percent  of  the  Bolivian  population 
turns  to  the  cultivation  of  coca. 

Given  our  budget  constraints,  we  must  ex- 
plore innovative  and  cost-effective  ways  of 
augmenting  the  economic  development  plans 
of  the  Andean  countries.  Hence,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Cocaine  Destruction  Act  of 
1990.  This  measure  would  give  the  President 
additional  authority  to  grant  trade  preferences, 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  they  have  reduced  the  cultivation, 
processing,  or  sale  of  coca.  Examples  of  such 
programs  irK:lude  crop  substitution,  coca 
eradication,  education,  and  law  enforcement 
activities.  In  addition,  our  measure  would  allow 
the  President  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  these  nations  to  promote  the  cultivation, 
processing,  or  marketing  of  nondrug  export 
crops. 

Here's  a  simple  example:  Peru  takes  500 
acres  out  of  production  of  coca,  and  adds  500 
acres  of  sugar  cane.  The  new  amount  of 
sugar  would  come  into  the  United  States  duty 
free — and  above  the  current  sugar  quota. 
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The  following  Members  of  Congress  played 
an  important  role  in  helping  me  draft  and  in- 
troduce this  legislation:  Congressman  Charlie 
Rangel,  chaimian  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  Con- 
gressman Philip  Crane,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;  Congressman  Pete 
Stark,  member  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control;  Congress- 
man Clay  Shaw,  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Crime;  Walter 
Fauntroy,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development,  Finance,  Trade, 
and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  Con- 
gressman Duncan  Hunter,  the  fourth-ranking 
member  in  the  Republican  leadership;  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lantos,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  These  Members 
serve  on  the  committees  to  which  this  bill  will 
be  referred,  and  their  commitment  to  supp>ort 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  it 
pass  the  House. 

There  is  broad  support  in  our  executive 
agencies  for  liberalizing  trade  laws  to  help  our 
Latin  Amencan  friends.  President  Bush,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  promised  President  Barco  of 
Colombia  that  he  would  examine  what  the 
United  States  could  do  to  expand  economic 
cooperation  between  the  Andean  region  and 
our  country.  As  a  result  of  that  effort,  Presi- 
dent Bush  recently  announced  a  package  of 
trade  initiatives  designed  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  expanded  trade  and  investment  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  Andean  region  and 
the  United  States.  Thus,  our  bill  will  give  the 
President  additional  authority  to  carry  out  his 
objective  of  using  trade  to  enable  Bolivia,  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru  to  win  the  war  against  drugs. 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  discussing 
our  proposal  with  members  of  both  the 
Andean  private  and  public  sectors.  Our  pro- 
posal has  been  endorsed  by  the  Bolivian,  Co- 
lombian, and  Peruvian  Embassies.  The  Peruvi- 
an Trade  Minister  also  supports  our  plan.  The 
Peruvian  industry  delegation  on  the  Andean 
Trade  Initiative  has,  in  addition  to  other 
groups,  also  endorsed  our  plan. 

I  would  like  to  address  critrcs  who  worry 
about  the  impact  that  this  bill  could  have  on 
our  domestic  industries.  To  these  well-mean- 
ing individuals  I  can  only  say  that  the  amount 
of  goods  that  we  currently  import  from  the 
Andean  countries  is  truly  insignificant — less 
than  1  percent  of  our  total  imports  come  from 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  Even  if  we  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  imports  from  these  coun- 
tries, our  firms  would  suffer  little  if  any  harm. 
Indeed,  Governor  Martinez  of  Florida  recently 
endorsed  the  idea  of  expanding  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  crops  in  the  Andean  countries  to 
help  promote  economic  development.  If  the 
Governor  of  Florida  is  not  worried  about  com- 
petition from  Andean  oranges,  I  am  sure  that 
our  other  domestic  interests  also  have  little  to 
worry  about. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  conskJer  our 
plan  and  see  the  wisdom  of  passing  it  into 
law.  Crop  substitution  works;  coca  eradrcation 
works;  targeted  foreign  akj  works.  But  their 
impact  will  remain  limited  unless  we  help  pro- 
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vide  a  larger  market  for  the  kinds  of  products, 
such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  citrus  fruit,  that  will 
enable  Andean  workers  to  earn  a  Irving  other 
than  by  participating  in  the  coca  trade.  While 
the  profits  from  these  products  will  never  be 
as  high  as  those  that  can  be  earned  from 
coca,  I  believe  that  Latin  American  workers 
are  honest  citizens  wtx)  eagerly  await  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  legitimate  forms  of 
commerce.  Let's  give  them  this  opportunity  by 
passing  the  Coca  Destruction  Act  of  1 990. 


WHITE  HOUSE  EFFECT 


HON.  ARTHUR  RAVENEL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr,  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
editonal  from  the  Charieston  daily  newspaper 
pretty  well  describes  my  distnct's  reaction  to 
Mr.  Sununu's  antienvironment  offensive. 
tProm  the  Charleston  (SO  News  and 

Courier/the  Evening  Post.  Feb.  17.  1990] 

White  House  Emxrt 
When  George  Bush  was  on  the  stump  he 
vowed,  among  other  things,  to  t>e  "the  envi- 
ronment president."  Making  his  claim  to 
the  title,  he  said.  "People  who  think  we're 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  the  'green- 
house effect'  are  forgetting  about  the 
White  House  effect.'  " 

Well,  now  we  know  what  the  "White 
House  effect"  is.  It  means  letting  Chief  of 
Staff  John  H.  Sununu  quash  any  initiative 
that  might  involve  a  political  cost.  It  is 
meaningless  gestures  like  giving  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  But  what  will  William  K.  Reilly. 
EPA's  administrator  do  when  he  graces  the 
table  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White 
House?  So  far,  he  s  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  on  every  major  environmental 
issue  by  Mr.  Sununu. 

The  environmental  scam,  a.k.a.  the 
"White  House  effect"  began  when  the  Bush 
administration  made  one  of  its  top  scien- 
tists, the  Goddard  Institute's  James  Hansen, 
alter  his  testimony  l)efore  a  congressional 
committee.  Mr.  Hansen  was  not  allowed  to 
cite  scientific  data  in  warning  of  the  green- 
house effect. 

The  next  example  of  backsliding  came 
when  the  Bush  administration  joined  with 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  block  an 
effort  by  a  68-nation  group,  meeting  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  set  a  cap  for  the  year  2000 
of  no  more  carbon  dioxide  emissions  than 
last  year. 

Then,  speaking  to  international  scientists 
at  a  meeting  in  the  White  House  earlier  this 
month.  President  Bush  astonished  his  audi- 
ence by  avoiding  any  mention  of  acid  rain  or 
the  greenhouse  effect.  It  was  the  "White 
House  effect"  again— Mr.  Sununu  had 
gutted  the  original  sjjeech. 

The  latest  intervention  of  Mr.  Sununu 
will  have  an  impact  In  the  Lowcountry.  The 
chief  of  staff  is  reiKirted  to  have  overruled 
Mr.  Reilly  once  again  to  water  down  a  feder- 
al agreement  to  protect  the  nation's  wet- 
lEmds.  The  Sununu  version  of  the  agree- 
ment allows  exceptions  to  regulations  that 
protect  swamps,  marshes  and  other  wetland 
areas  from  development. 

The  "White  House  effect"  is  achieved  by 
arguing  that  any  measure  proposed  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  "needs  more  study."' 
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The  environment  president  has  taken  il 
upon  hinjself,  now,  to  say.  We're  not  going 
to  extremes."  Put  the  two  together  and  you 
have  the  alarming  situation  of  the  nation 
losing  almost  half  a  million  acres  of  wet 
lands  to  agriculture  and  urban  development 
every  single  year— not  to  mention  the  rather 
unusual  weather  we've  been  having  lately. 


THE  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY  REGIONAL  CENTER 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  an  instilution  that  for  1 5  years  has  been 
helping  those  with  developmental  disabilities 
lead  more  productive  lives.  The  North  Los  An- 
geles County  Regional  Center  currently  serves 
more  than  6.000  clients  who  range  in  function- 
ing levels  for  medically  fragile  infants  to  adults 
stnving  to  live  independently 

The  center  sponsors  a  senes  of  exceptional 
programs,  including  a  parent-to-parent  support 
group,  in-home  parent  training,  residential  and 
vocational  services,  respite  care  for  families. 
and  school  and  community  liaison  efforts. 

The  North  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Center  places  particular  emphasis  on  family 
involvement  in  programs  and  treatment.  Its 
active  and  innovative  board  of  trustees — 
which  includes  parents  of  individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  along  with  community 
leaders — has  been  extremely  successful  in 
fostenng  awareness  and  support  tor  its  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  an  exemplary  professional 
and  specialist  staff  offers  client  services  on  a 
lifetime  basis  to  those  individuals  who  require 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pnde  and  pleasure 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  me  in  saluting 
the  North  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Center — a  facility  that  provides  vital  services 
and  support  to  the  community 


COALFIELD  ENVIRONMENT 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  11 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation,  entitled  the  Coalfield  Envi- 
ronment Enhancement  Act  of  1990  that  is 
aimed  at  encouraging  the  remining  of  aban- 
doned coal  mine  lands. 

Joining  me  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill  are 
Rick  Boucher  of  Virginia,  Bill  Clinger  of 
Pennsylvania  and  my  colleague  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mining  and  Natural  Resources, 
Austin  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation,  H.R.  2095,  to  reauthonze 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  The 
purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  foster  the  reclama- 
tion of  mined  lands  left  In  an  abandoned  and 
Inadequate  reclamation  status  pnor  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  This  pro- 
gram serves  an  extremely  valuable  function. 
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but  even  under  a  15-year  reauthorization  of 
reclamation  fee  collections  as  envisioned  by 
H  R  2095,  the  fund  may  still  not  be  in  the  po- 
sition to  provide  for  the  reclamation  of  all  pn- 
onty  sites  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

This  gives  nse  to  the  need  to  provide  for 
some  type  of  incentive  for  industry  to  reenter 
these  abandoned  coal  mine  lands  and  remine 
any  coal  that  remains,  and  subsequently,  re- 
claim the  site 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1987,  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  offi- 
cially recognized  the  mtnnsic  value  of  encour- 
aging the  remining  of  previously  mined  coal 
lands  This  law.  in  section  307,  contains  a  pro- 
vision I  sponsored  with  Bill  Clinger  to  pro- 
vide for  a  modified  NPDES  permit  for  qualified 
coal  remining  operations.  In  retrospect,  the 
enactment  of  this  provision,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  action,  gave  nse  to  the  current 
interest  in  legislative  and  regulatory  Initiatives 
to  further  enhance  the  remaining  option. 

Meanwhile,  over  the  years  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  has  identified  a  number  of  regula- 
tory changes  that  could  be  made  by  both  the 
Federal  agency  and  the  States  to  promote  re- 
mining. In  fact,  the  agency  has  already  imple- 
mented certain  regulatory  initiatives  involving 
revegetation  and  land  restoration  standards 
applicable  to  remining  operations 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  remining  area  to  date,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  examining  this  issue  find 
that  additional  legislation  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  fully  realize  the  benefits  remining  can 
have  to  the  coalfield  environment.  In  effect, 
coal  remining  incentives  not  only  serve  to 
augment  the  environmental  restoration  work 
being  done  under  the  abandoned  mine  recla- 
mation fund,  but  have  the  added  benefit  of 
making  coal  available  that  would  otherwise  be 
bypassed 

Toward  this  end,  our  colleague  Rick  Bou- 
cher has  been  diligently  working  over  the 
years  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  environ- 
mental community,  the  coal  industry,  and  the 
Interior  Department  on  remining  legislation. 
The  result  of  this  effort  was  the  introduction 
last  year  of  H  R  2791  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Bill  Clinger,  has  also  taken  the  initiative  and 
introduced  a  bill  this  Congress,  H.R.  2719 
Both  of  these  measures  were  the  subject  of  a 
July  18,  1989.  heanng  my  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing  and  subsequent 
work  under  the  subcommittee's  auspices  on 
this  matter  with  interested  parties,  today  we 
are  introducing  legislation  which  seeks  to  ad- 
dress the  major  remaining  impediments  to 
coal  remining  operations.  These  impediments 
involve  liability;  in  terms  of  both  the  extent  of 
liability  they  may  be  incurred  dunng  a  remining 
operation,  and  the  extended  liability  associat- 
ed with  obtaining  surety  bond  release. 

The  Coalfield  Environment  Enhancement 
Act  of  1990  seeks  to  promote  the  remining  of 
abandoned  coal  mine  lands  in  the  simplest 
but  environmentally  responsible  fashion  possi- 
ble Under  the  proposal,  the  following  remin- 
ing incentives  would  t3e  provided:  First,  var- 
iances from  the  backfilling/grading  and  reve- 
getation requirements  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act:  second,  date 
certain  release  of  surety  bonds  provided  there 
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IS  compliance  with  the  reclamation  plan — this 
addresses  the  extended  liability  concern;  and 
third,  protection  from  any  event  or  condition 
encountered  in  a  remining  operation  which 
was  not  anticipated  in  the  reclamation  plan— 
this  addresses  the  extent  of  liability  concern. 

These  incentives  would  be  made  possible 
due  to  the  establishment  of  self-sustaining  in- 
terest beanng  State  remining  insurance  funds 
fostered  by  the  legislation.  These  funds  would 
be  financed  by:  First,  a  portion  of  a  State's 
annual  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
grant  with  a  matching  share  provided  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  share  of  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund;  second,  such 
other  moneys  a  State  wishes  to  dedicate  to 
the  insurance  fund;  and  third,  insurance  premi- 
ums paid  by  coal  operators  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  to  the  program.  The  purpose  of 
these  State  remining  insurance  funds  would 
be  to  incur  any  liability  for  unanticipated 
events  which  may  arise  during  a  remining  op- 
eration and  to  remain  liable  for  any  reclama- 
tion requirements  that  may  arise  after  the  date 
certain  release  of  an  operator's  txjnd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  the  continued 
good  faith  effort  of  all  Interested  parties  to 
devise  a  mutually  acceptable  incentives  pack- 
age as  the  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  moves  forward  with  this  legis- 
lation 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  create,  as  an 
independent  establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States,  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower Foundation,  and  provides  for  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Memorial  Scholarships.  This  legislation  is  a 
result  of  my  participation  with  the  Eisenhower 
Society  of  Gettysburg.  PA,  to  establish  a  suita- 
ble, permanent  tribute  to  President  Eisenhow- 
er. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  the  birth  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  this  legislation 
commemorates  the  achievements  of  a  boy  of 
humble  ongins  from  our  Nation's  heartland,  a 
boy  whose  values  and  character  were  shaped 
by  work  and  life  on  a  midwestern  farm  and  by 
a  commitment  to  family  and  community. 
These  were  the  values  and  experiences  on 
which  Eisenhower  based  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  service  to  his  country,  culminating  in 
the  34th  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower's  career  also  included 
West  Point,  distinguished  service  In  the  United 
States  Army,  Supreme  Command  of  the  Allied 
Armies  in  Europe,  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Supreme  Command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

This  legislation  commemorates  the  100th 
anniversary  of  President  Eisenhower's  birth 
and  is  intended  to  honor  not  only  the  man,  but 
the  values  of  character,  moral  integhty,  and 
service  to  others  that  made  Ike  an  outstand- 
ing leader  and  one  of  the  most  beloved  Presi- 
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dents  in  recent  history.  "I  like  Ike"  was  not 
only  a  political  slogan  of  the  1950's.  but  was, 
more  deeply,  an  expression  of  genuine  affec- 
tion and  trust. 

Of  his  numerous  accomplishments  as  Presi- 
dent, no  domestic  program  was  more  impor- 
tant than  Eisenhower's  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  following  the 
Soviet  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1959.  Ike  har- 
nessed the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  chsis  in  mathematics  and 
science  education  and  paved  the  way  for  our 
advances  in  engineering  and  technology  and 
our  exploration  of  space. 

Today,  we  face  a  chsis  in  education  of  im- 
mense and  seemingly  intractable  proportions 
We  continue  to  struggle,  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level,  with  a  general 
decline  in  the  qualify  of  public  education  and 
the  level  of  literacy  of  our  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Compared  to  similar  groups  m  Japan 
and  Western  Europe.  American  students 
score  lower  in  mathematics,  science,  geogra- 
phy, and  foreign  language  skills. 

We  still  fail  to  prevent  large  number  of  low- 
income  and  minority  students  from  dropping 
out  of  school,  due  to  drug  abuse,  teenage 
pregnancy,  or  the  lack  of  self-discipline  that 
grows  out  of  hopelessness 

Assisting  low-income  and  minority  students 
IS  one  of  the  major  challenges  facing  higher 
education.  Many  of  these  students  who  failed 
to  reach  their  educational  potential  earlier 
attend  2-year,  open  admission  colleges, 
whose  hybnd  programs  offer  remediation,  vo- 
cational and  technical  training,  and  academic 
preparation  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  4- 
year  degree,  and  each  year,  these  2-year  col- 
leges enroll  approximately  4  8  million  stu- 
dents, that  IS,  43  percent  of  all  undergradu- 
ates, and  51  percent  of  all  freshmen.  Almost 
half  of  all  minority  students  attending  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  attend  2-year  pro- 
grams. These  enrollments  reflect  the  in- 
creased numt)er  of  so-called  non-traditional 
students  who  are  often  older  than  the  tradi- 
tional 18-24  year-old  college  cohort  and  usu- 
ally study  part  time  because  they  are  working 
to  make  ends  meet. 

These  nontraditional  students  now  compnse 
the  fastest  growing  group  of  students  in 
higher  education.  Given  the  declining  demo- 
graphics of  the  traditional  college-age  group 
of  18  to  24  year-olds,  these  non-traditional 
students  represent  an  untapped  resource  for 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  for  pre- 
dicted future  shortages  in  the  job  market.  But, 
during  the  1980's,  a  gap  has  grown  between 
2-year  colleges  and  4-year  institutions,  which 
have  become  increasingly  expensive  and  se- 
lective in  their  admissions.  Although  roughly 
40  percent  of  students  beginning  at  a  2-year 
college  say  they  Intend  to  transfer  to  4-year 
institutions,  only  about  one  in  four  eventually 
complete  academic  work  for  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree.  For  minonties — blacks  and  His- 
panlcs — the  degree  completion  rate  is  an  ap- 
palling 9  percent. 

Helping  low-income  and  minority  students 
overcome  the  barriers  to  transferring  from  2- 
year  to  4-year  colleges  is  a  growing  priority  of 
a  higher  education  community.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion are  currently  studying  this  very  problem 
and  are  creating  pilot  programs  for  community 
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college  students  who  are  potential  transfer 
students. 

The  Eisenhower  Memonal  Scholarship  pro- 
gram has  the  potential  to  play  an  important 
and  highly  symbolic  role  in  enabling  outstand- 
ing, promising  2-year  college  students  to  com- 
plete their  bachelor's  degrees,  gaining  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  contribute  in  a  more 
valuable  way  to  the  larger  society. 

The  Eisenhower  Memorial  Scholarship  pro- 
gram will  provide  merit,  need-based  scholar- 
ships for  outstanding  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  2-year  colleges  and  who  plan  on  a 
career  in  public  service.  These  scholarships 
will  enable  the  best  and  brightest  in  our  2-year 
colleges  to  study  full  time,  transfer  to  a  4-year 
college,  and  complete  their  undergraduate  de- 
grees in  a  field  of  public  service— education, 
medicine,  public  health,  and  social  or  environ- 
mental work,  to  name  but  several  possible 
service  paths 

These  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  for  the 
second  through  the  fourth  academic  years  of 
undergraduate  study.  The  student  will  com- 
plete his  or  her  2-year  academic  program  and 
will  continue  full-time  study  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  at  a  4-year  institution,  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

These  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  merit  The  amount  of  the  scholarship 
award  will  be  based  on  the  student's  calculat- 
ed need.  Scholarships  shall  not  exceed  the 
total  cost  of  attendance  or  510,000  for  each 
year  of  study,  whichever  is  less.  To  leverage 
additional  funds  with  the  goal  of  broadening 
the  impact  of  this  program  in  its  early  years, 
institutions  which  admit  Eisenhower  Scholars 
are  required  to  contnbute  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  award  in  matching  funds, 
through  institutional  grant  funds  or  tuition 
waivers. 

Scholars  will  be  selected  through  an  annual, 
national  competition.  At  least  one  scholar 
shall  be  selected,  each  year,  from  each  State 
in  which  an  applicant  meets  the  minimum  cn- 
fena  for  selection.  For  each  State,  the  fop  five 
candidates  who  were  not  selected  as  Elsen- 
hower Scholars,  but  who  showed  significant 
academic  promise,  shall  be  listed  as  "honora- 
ble mentions."  Like  National  Merit  Semifina- 
lists,  these  top  candidates  will  be  actively 
sought  after  by  4-year  institutions. 

This  legislation  authonzes  $30,000,000  for 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Inter- 
est income  generated  from  this  permanent  en- 
dowment will  support  the  operations  of  the  Ei- 
senhower Foundation  and  will  fund  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Eisenhower  Memonal  scholarships 
promise  to  expand  access  to  higher  education 
to  the  largest  growing  group  of  non-traditional 
students,  those  low-income  students,  minon- 
ties, women,  and  young  adults  who  might  not 
otherwise  reach  their  full  potential  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  larger  society 

Such  scholarships  are,  I  think,  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  Kansas  boy  of  humble  origins  who 
was  educated  by  the  only  Federal  scholarship 
program  in  existence  In  the  early  1900's— 
education  at  the  public's  expense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  service  at  either  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  The  service  academies  opened  the 
doors  to  public  service  and  distinguished  ca- 
reers for  thousands  of  Americans  like  Ike,  a 
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century  and  a  half  before  the  inception  of  our 
major  Federal  student  aid  programs. 

In  the  100th  year  of  the  birth  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in 
supporting  the  creation  of  a  program  which 
promises  to  have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  lives 
of  so  many  talented,  promising  young  Amen- 
cans,  who,  in  many  cases,  will  be  the  first  in 
their  families  to  attend  college. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  or  lasting  me- 
morial in  this  centennial  year  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's birth  than  a  program  which,  while 
broadening  access  to  an  education  of  some 
lasting  good,  opens  the  doors  to  the  greater 
good  of  a  life  committed  to  public  service. 


DON  EDWARDS.  PROTECTOR  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  my  good  friend, 
Don  Edwards,  has  been  described  by  a  col- 
league as  "the  most  influential  figure  on  the 
House  side  when  it  comes  to  civil  nghts" 
Those  who  have  followed  Don's  congression- 
al career  know  that  this  is  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  his  role  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  we  are  better  off  because  Don 
has  pursued  it  so  assiduously 

The  February  1990  issue  of  California 
Lawyer  contains  a  bnef  article,  "Capitol  Hill 
Clout. "  describing  Don  Edwards  standing 
guard  over  civil  liberties  I  would  like  to  place 
in  our  Record  that  article.  And  I  would  like  to 
publicly  thank  our  esteemed  colleague  for  the 
continuing  effort  he  devotes  to  keeping  this 
country  the  sort  of  place  most  of  us  want  it  to 
be.  He  IS  truly  a  sentinel  of  freedom,  guarding 
and  protecting  our  civil  and  human  rights. 
Capitol  Hill  Clout 

a  former  fbi  agent.  california's  don 
edwards  stands  guard  over  civil  liberties 

"Washington.— As  Congress  prepares  to 
debate  a  series  of  civil  rights  bills  this  ses- 
sion. Representative  Don  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia once  again  will  play  a  center-stage 
role  when  it  comes  to  shaping  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

Conservative  critics  have  long  considered 
the  75  year-old  Democrat  a  Capitol  Hill  un- 
dertaker for  many  of  their  pet  issues.  Sup- 
porters cheer  his  unabashed  liberalism  in  an 
age  of  conservatism.  As  a  key  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Edwards  him- 
self says  he  remains  as  determined  as  ever 
to  stamp  his  own  ideology  on  civil  rights 
issues. 

Congress  is  expected  to  act  this  year  on  a 
sweeping  measure.  HR  2273,  to  counter  dis- 
crimination against  43  million  Americans 
impaired  by  either  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities. The  bill  was  introduced  by  former 
California  Congressman  Tony  Coelho  and  is 
now  being  carried  by  Representative  Steny 
H.  Hoyer  (D-Maryland). 

Edwards  will  be  in  the  middle  of  another 
debate  over  measures  designed  to  reverse 
various  decisions  handed  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  last  year.  Describing  the 
justices'  actions  as   ■mean-spirited."  the  San 
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Jose  lawmaker  has  been  huddling  with  civil 
rights  lobbyists  and  mapping  legislative 
strategy  that  will  unfold  throughout  Con- 
gress's election-year  session. 

Last  term  the  Supreme  Court's  conserva- 
tive majority  issued  a  string  of  decisions 
that  alarmed  civil  rights  advocates.  The  rul 
ings  are  expected  to  make  it  harder  for 
plaintiffs  to  win  Job  discrimination  cases  in 
federal  courts.  (See  A  New  Era  in  Civil 
Rights."  September  1989.) 

"During  most  of  my  years  here,  we  have 
relied  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  our  liberties,"  says  Ed- 
wards. "We  caui't  do  that  anymore." 

He  and  other  civil  rights  advocates  hope 
Congress  will  respond  to  the  court  rulings 
just  as  it  did  when  it  overturned  a  1984  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  scaled  back  sex- 
discrimination  laws.  Grore  City  College  v 
BeU.  465  US  555. 

Midway  through  his  14th  term  in  Con- 
gress. Edwards  wields  considerable  power 
over  the  fate  of  constitutional  and  civil 
rights  issues  as  chairman  of  a  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  panel  with  jurisdiction  over 
such  matters.  'I  think  he's  probably  the 
most  influential  figure  on  the  House  side 
when  it  comes  to  civil  rights.  "  says  Repre- 
sentative James  Sensenbrenner.  a  Wisconsin 
conservative  and  the  senior  Republican  on 
Edwards'  subcommittee. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  reminded 
of  Edwards'  legislative  prowess  in  1988  when 
he  g;uided  into  law  two  extensive  civil  rights 
bills.  The  law  overturning  Grore  City  was 
enacted  over  a  presidential  veto  and  a  tough 
housing  rights  bill  passed  despite  lukewarm 
support  from  the  White  House. 

Throughout  the  Reagan  years.  Edwards 
presided  over  a  sul>committee  that  routinely 
buried  coveted  items  on  the  White  Hou.se 
wish  list— from  balanced-budget  legislation 
to  a  constitutional  ban  on  atwrtion.  "That's 
what  [congressional]  committees  exist  for," 
says  Representative  Henry  Hyde  (R-Illi- 
nois).  a  leading  advocate  of  conservative 
causes  in  the  House.  "They  are  there  to  give 
a  burial— decent  or  otherwise— to  legislation 
that  doesn't  measure  up  to  the  ideology  of 
the  power  structure." 

After  eight  years  of  fighting  "rearguard 
actions"  against  Reagan-era  proposals,  Ed 
wards  frustratingly  finds  himself  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  George  Bush's 
first  year  as  president.  Prom  our  point  of 
view,  we  see  no  improvement,"  says  Ed 
wards,  speaking  of  himself  and  other  liberal 
Democrats  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. "There  has  been  no  retreat  whatsoever 
on  these  efforts  to  weaken  the  civil  rights 
laws." 

Edwards  is  particularly  scornful  of  Bush's 
determined  campaign  to  pass  a  constitution- 
al amendment  outlawing  descreation  of  the 
American  flag.  Last  fall  the  California  law- 
maker played  a  significant  part  in  halting 
momentum  for  the  flag  amendment  by 
crafting  a  statute  bill  that  makes  it  a  feder- 
al misdemeanor  to  destroy  the  flag.  18  USC 
J  700. 

He  believes  the  "modest  statute"  enacted 
in  October— without  Bush's  signature— is 
constitutional,  despite  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  against  a  flag  descreation  law  in 
Texas  that  touched  off  the  furor. 

He  is  clearly  uncomfortable,  though,  as  he 
attempts  to  defend  the  new  law  he  admit- 
tedly supported  only  to  derail  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  He  struggles  to  explain 
that  the  law  is  not  intended  to  punish  politi- 
cal speech  but  rather  the  'physical"  act  of 
burning  a  flag.  "I  admit  that  it's  thin."  he 
says,  chuckling  over  his  own  verbal  acrobat- 
ics. "But  it's  the  only  thing  we've  got  " 
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Edwards'  record  in  Congress— and  a  1960s 
antiwar  poster  that  hangs  in  his  Capitol  Hill 
office-belie  his  past  as  an  FBI  agent  and 
busine.ss-minded  Republican  who  didn't 
switch  parly  allegiance  until  he  was  35.  A 
1938  graduate  of  Stanford  Law  School,  Ed- 
wards spent  two  years  at  the  FBI.  After  a 
stint  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  he 
came  home  and  made  a  fortune  as  the 
owner  of  a  title  insurance  company  in  San 
Jose. 

He  also  found  himself  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  statewide  California  'Young  Republi- 
cans. But  Edwards'  own  politics  were  al- 
ready shifting  to  the  left,  fueled  by  his  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  and  world  peace 
groups.  Eventually  he  abandoned  the  GOP 
and  immersed  himself  in  such  groups  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1962,  Edwards  ce- 
mented his  liberal  credentials  through 
friendships  with  civil  rights  lawyer  Joseph 
Rauh  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  By  then  it  was  only  natu- 
ral for  the  new  congressman  to  develop  a 
deep  and  ongoing  interest  in  constitutional 
nKht.s.  At  one  point  early  in  his  career,  Ed- 
wards even  joined  a  small  band  of  lawmak- 
ers who  voted  against  a  routine  measure  to 
find  the  notorious  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Today  he  has  lost  little  of  his  zeal.  Now 
That  he  has  his  hands  full  with  a  new  White 
House  adversary,  Edwards  has  no  plans  to 
abandon  the  political  battlefield.  "In  fact,  " 
he  says,  "the  older  I  get,  the  more  liberal  I 
become." 
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FULFORD  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  a 
flag  which  flew  over  the  Capitol  to  the  Fulford 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Founded  in  1904  by  Capt.  William  H.  Ful- 
ford, the  Fulford  United  Methodist  Church  has 
tenaciously  held  its  ground  through  the  years. 
Destroyed  by  a  humcane  In  1908,  it  not  only 
survived,  but  thnved  until  the  1970's,  when 
the  church  entered  a  decline.  The  resiliency  of 
Fulford,  however,  is  evident  in  its  recent  up- 
swing brought  about  primanly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Rev.  William  Owens. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  spotlighted  this 
Miami  institution  and  its  extraordinary  pastor, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

After  Period  of  Decline.  Church  Is  on 
Upswing 

(By  BeaL.  Hines) 

Fulford  United  Methodist  Church  has 
weathered  many  storms  in  its  85  years.  Its 
first  home  blew  away  in  a  hurricane.  Its  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  once  nearly  all 
Christian,  now  is  predominantly  Jewish, 

Still,  the  church  at  1900  NE  164th  St. 
thrives  in  North  Miami  Beach. 

But  will  it  continue  to  thrive? 

"Yes,  says  the  Rev.  William  Owens,  pastor 
of  the  church,  which  will  celebrate  its  anni- 
versary this  weekend. 


"I  believe  Fulford  has  a  very  bright  future 
in  this  community."  he  said.  "The  people's 
attitude  is  strong  and  faithful,  " 

Fulford  United  Methodist,  named  for 
North  Miami  Beach  pioneer  Capt.  William 
H.  Fulford,  was  founded  in  1904. 

Its  first  home  was  a  packing  shed,  ren- 
ovated with  funds  raised  by  local  women.  A 
hurricane  destroyed  it  in  1908.  Since  then, 
the  church  has  grown  into  a  sprawling  com- 
plex that  takes  up  nearly  a  block. 

Jeannette  Campbell,  79,  a  church  member 
and  historian  of  North  Miami  Beach,  said 
old  church  minutes  told  the  story  of  how 
Capt.  Fulford  used  to  load  his  wife's  organ 
onto  his  wagon  and  haul  it  to  the  packing 
shed  for  Sunday  school. 

When  residents  wanted  more  of  a  worship 
service,  he  arranged  for  a  traveling  preacher 
to  attend  one  Sunday  a  month. 

By  1970,  the  church  had  grown  to  1,342 
members.  But  as  old-timers  retired  and 
moved  away  and  young  Jewish  families 
moved  in.  the  church's  membership  started 
a  long  slide. 

It  wasn't  until  1987— when  Owens.  34.  his 
wife,  Becky,  and  their  two  children  ar- 
rived—that Pulford's  membership  started 
growing  again.  There  are  now  488  members. 

Owens  credits  the  congregation  and  the 
church's  outreach  program  for  the  increase, 
but  members  say  it  is  because  of  the  youth- 
ful Owens  that  young  families  are  joining. 

"It  was  a  blessing  when  he  was  sent,  to 
us, "  said  Anna  Jones,  78.  "He  is  drawing  in 
the  young,  which  is  what  we  need  to  keep 
growing." 

Owens  thinks  the  church  can  serve  many 
kinds  of  people. 

"One  of  the  things  I  enjoy  about  this 
chuch  is  that  the  people  here  come  from 
many  different  cultures  and  backgrounds." 
he  said.  Many  new  members  come  from 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies. 

"We  have  all  age  groups  here.  And  the 
older  members  show  a  spiritual  maturity 
that  helps  to  bring  young  people  into  the 
church,"  he  said. 

Said  Campbell;  "He  is  a  great  preacher, 
too.  The  word  gets  out  about  him.  We  have 
from  40  to  50  people  in  our  Wednesday 
night  Bible  class." 

Still,  Owens  said.  "We  are  not  a  church 
without  struggle.  North  Miami  Beach  is  pre- 
dominantly a  Jewish  community.  We  are 
faced  with  learning  to  address  the  needs  of 
a  very  diverse  community. 

"But  our  strength  is  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  work  together  although  their 
backgrounds  are  different.  We  simply  focus 
on  what  we  can  do,  then  do  it,"  he  said. 


QUESTIONS  ON  MONEY  AND 
POLITICS 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  serving  on  the  Bi- 
partisan Campaign  Reform  Task  Force,  to 
consider  carefully  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Jack  Norman,  Sr„  in  his  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashville  Banner.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Norman's  questions,  asked  in 
1 986,  are  more  relevant  than  ever  today. 

The  cost  of  campaigning  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.    Fundraising   has   become   a   constant 
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burden  faced  by  almost  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  reduce  the  enormous  cam- 
paign costs  faced  by  candidates  and  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  these  costs  represent,  while 
making  sure  the  system  is  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  run  for  office 

Mr  Sp>eaker,  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  reprinted  in  the  Record 

[fYom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug.  12,  1986) 

Questions  on  Money  and  Politics 

I  By  Jack  Norman,  Sr.) 

Burning  questions: 

Has  money  muscle  taken  over  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  elections? 

Has  it  robbed  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the 
right  to  select  his  or  her  political  leader- 
ship"' 

How  close  have  bip  campaign  contribu 
tions  rnme  to  bribery  and  extortion? 

Has  the  press,  radio  and  television  been 
too  reluctant  lo  publicize  and  condemn  this 
activity  for  reasons  of  profit? 

Is  American  public  office  being  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder' 

Will  a  Con>;res,s  or  Legislature  which  con- 
dones and  participates  in  such  practice  ever 
move  to  correct  the  evil? 

Can  we  depend  upon  elected  officials  who 
welcome  such  contributions  to  do  anything 
about  it^ 

Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that  a 
person  firm  or  corporation  that  has  busi- 
ne.ss  relations  with  a  public  office  and  con- 
tributes large  sums  to  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  does  not  expect  favors  m  return? 

Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  candidate  who  accepts  such  large  dona- 
tions does  not  know  of  such  expectations"' 

Does  it  make  any  difference  if  the  dona- 
tions are  made  through  political  action  or 
ganizations? 

Are  public  officials  to  be  elected  by  reason 
of  their  television  personalities? 

Which  IS  more  important,  the  ability, 
qualification  and  record  of  the  candidate  or 
the  success  of  his  television  makeup  artisf 

Can  a  good  and  qualified,  but  poor,  man 
or  woman  ever  expect  to  be  elected  under 
this  situation'' 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  future  demo- 
cratic and  representative  government  if  this 
is  allowed  to  continue? 

Is  the  only  way  left  for  the  public  a  deter- 
mination to  stop  voting  for  the  gross  offend- 
ers:* 


RON  BROWN  ADDRESSES 
ISRAELI  EMBASSY 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  GRA'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled 
times,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  speech  that  was  given  by  Ron  Brown,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  speech  was  given  at  the  Israeli  Embassy 
at  their  commemoration  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday.  The  speech  addresses  racism 
and  c(X)peration,  common  foes  and  common 
goals  I  commend  to  this  body  the  words  of 
Mr.  Brown. 
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Remarks  of  DNC  Chairman  Ronald  H. 
Brown.  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday. 
Embassy  of  Israel,  Washington,  DC 

Good  afternoon,  it's  a  pleasure  to— at  least 
technically— be  here  in  Israel. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  have 
gathered  today  in  the  embassy  of  the  state 
of  I.srael.  The  political  party  I  lead,  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  a  long  history  of  co- 
operation with  and  support  for  Israel.  We  as 
a  Party  for  example,  have  long  opposed  the 
U.N.  resolution  equating  Zionism  to  racism. 
We  share  a  commitment  to  democracy,  a 
heritage  of  tolerance,  and  a  love  of  freedom 
and  justice  that  shapes  our  respective  insti- 
tutions. 

Thus,  we  come  together  today. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  quiet  birth  of  a 
Georgian  whose  voice  grew  to  echo  around 
the  world  -a  Baptist  preacher  whose  love 
tran.scended  sect  and  in  whose  name  there 
grows  a  forest  in  Galilee. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
spent  less  than  13  years  on  the  national  and 
international  stage— 13  years  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Memphis.  He  never  held  elective 
office.  His  only  authority  was  that  of  hi;- 
convictions.  his  dedication,  and  his  morality 
"Vet  the  event,s  he  led  or  set  in  motion,  the 
era  he  defined,  changed  the  world  forever. 

Twenty   years   after   his   death    his   name 
commands  respect,  and  his  message  of  non 
violent   activism  still   informs  millions  who 
seek  to  further  change  our  nation  and  our 
world. 

Last  year  we  saw  the  power  of  his  teach- 
ings as  government  after  government  col- 
lap.sed,  without  violence,  before  the  tide  of 
democracy. 

Where  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Lenm 
once  held  sway,  the  words  of  Gandhi  and 
King  took  power  Dr.  King  described  the 
changes  he  helped  create. 

In  his  word:  All  over  the  world,  like  a 
fever,  the  freedom  movement  is  spreading  in 
the  widest  liberation  in  history.  The  great 
masses  of  people  are  determined  to  end  the 
exploitation  of  their  races  and  their  land. 
They  are  awake  and  moving  toward  their 
goal  like  a  tidal  wave.  You  can  hear  them 
rumbling  in  every  village,  street,  on  the 
docks,  in  the  hou,ses.  among  the  students,  in 
the  churches  and  at  political  meetings. 

These  developments  should  not  surprise 
any  student  of  history.  Oppressed  people 
cannot  remain  oppressed  forever."  Tragical- 
ly, there  are  exceptions. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Wuer  Kaixi.  one  of  the  Chinese  student 
leaders  who— armed  only  with  the  words  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  wisdom  of  Albert 
Einstein,  and  the  example  of  Martin  Luther 
King— stood  up  to  Red  Army  tanks  in  Tian- 
anmen Square. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  power  of  a  man 
whose  words— whose  ideas— mo\ed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  in  Beijing  to  chal 
lenge  tanks  and  automatic  weapons,  armed 
only  with  abstractions.  Peace.  Love.  Free- 
dom. I  am  here  today  as  well  to  celebrate 
with  you  as  an  American. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  birthday  of  one  so  re- 
spected around  the  world  is  often  seen— 
here  in  his  home— as  somehow  a  holiday  for 
African  Americans  only. 

The  birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King  is  a 
day  for  all  Americans  to  pause  and  remem- 
ber one  who  gave  his  life  for  the  American 
ideal. 

Americans  of  every  race  have  fought  and 
died  for  that  ideal.  All  Americans  are  freed 
when  the  weight  of  racism  is  lifted.  All 
Americans  were  degraded  by  segregation, 
crippled  by  hate,  and  compromised  by  a  so- 
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ciety  that  saw  each  African  American  as 
only  three-fifths  of  a  person. 

All  Americans  are  better  off  because  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  And  1  am  here  today 
because  perhaps  no  group  of  people  outside 
of  the  African  American  community  is  as 
aware  of  this  as  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Our  forebearers  stood  together— outside, 
looking  in.  Denied  access  to  education,  em- 
ployment, and  housing,  our  people  knew  in- 
stinctively that  a  bond  existed. 

When  the  first  community-based  agencies 
were  founded  in  Jewish  neighborhoods, 
they  reached  out  beyond  their  own  bases, 
and  assisted  children  of  all  races  in  their 
quest  for  educational  and  civil  opportunity. 

In  1917,  a  Yiddish  language  newspaper 
compared  a  St.  Louis  not  where  blacks  were 
killed  to  the  Russian  Pogrom  at  Kishinev  in 
the  following  words;  Kishinev  and  St. 
Louis— the  same  soil,  the  same  people  It  is  a 
distance  of  four  and  a  half  thousand  miles 
between  these  two  cities  and  yet  they  are  so 
close  and  so  similar  to  each  other.  .  Actu- 
ally, twin  sisters,  which  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other.  " 

We  stood  together  for  justice,  sat  at  lunch 
counters,  rode  in  busses  across  the  south, 
marched  on  Washington,  picketed,  orga- 
nized and  voted  together.  Two  thirds  of  the 
whites  who  went  to  Mis-sissippi  for  freedom 
summer— two  thirds  of  these  students  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line— two  thirds  were 
Jewish. 

And  in  the  earthen  dam  near  Philadel- 
phia. Mi.ssLssippi.  two  thirds  of  the  blood  is 
Jewish. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the 
disapperance  of  James  Cheney,  Andrew 
Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwerner. 

And  twenty-two  years  since  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  announced  support  for 
Israels  independence,  integrity,  and  free- 
dom." in  the  face  of  the  Six  Day  War. 

We  cannot  let  the  bond  disappear.  We 
simply  can  t  let  that  happen. 

Racist  and  anti-semite  are  easy  words- 
crutches  at  times— u.sed  too  quickly,  substi- 
tuting for  meaningful  thought,  flung  out 
without  regard  to  consequences. 

We  musi  not  deny  that  these  things 
exist— that  within  our  communities  there 
are  racists  and  anti-semites. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
honest  differences  between  our  communi- 
ties. Differences  that  can  anger  and  even 
enrage,  but  which  cannot  be  allowed  to 
divide  us.  And  we  must  realize  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  communities  are  not 
recognized  by  David  Duke  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan— that  race  hatrt^d  and  religious  perse- 
cution walk  hand  in  hand. 

We  in  this  room  today,  we  who  are  leaders 
and  activists  in  our  communities  must 
ensure  that  a  relationship  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  a  shared  history  of  struggle  and 
oppression  does  not  deteriorate 

Wf  must  leave  behind  this  gathering  of 
elites,  and  carry  a  message  to  those  in  our 
communities  who  are  not  here— the  poor 
and  disaffected,  the  uneducated,  the  preju- 
diced and  the  angry  people  *ho  search  for 
targets  and  scapegoats. 

That  message  is  this:  it  is  not  Jews  that 
ha\e  bombed  and  threatened  civil  rights 
leaders,  and  it  is  not  blacks  who  are  paint- 
ing swastikas  on  synagogues  We  do  not 
threaten  one  another. 

Together  we  have  created  a  movement 
that  is  still  changing  America. 

Let  us  work  together  and  see  these 
changes  through. 
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Our  shared  destiny  isn't  about  rhetoric,  a 
speech  or  a  three-day  weekend.  It  isn't 
about  partisan  politics. 

It  is  about  the  hope  for  justice  in  this 
world.  It  is  about  the  common  threats  we 
still  face. 

It's  about  what  gets  shouted  and  hurled  at 
our  children  as  they  walk  to  school. 

Its  about  churches  that  get  burned  and 
synagogues  that  get  defaced  and  destroyed. 
It's  about  a  racist  bombing  in  Savannah 
and  an  antisemitic  attack  on  a  Yeshiva  less 
than  ten  miles  away  from  where  we  stand 
today— both  within  the  past  month. 

It's  about  the  darkest  horrors  of  history 
never  being  allowed  to  repeat  themselves. 

We  live  in  an  imperfect  world.  Human 
beings  cannot  achieve  perfection,  but  we 
must  work  toward  it. 

As  Dr.  King  said:  "Human  progress  is  nei- 
ther automatic  nor  inevitable  .  .  .  Without 
persistent  effort,  time  itself  l)ecomes  an  ally 
of  the  insurgent  and  primitive  forces  of  irra- 
tional emotionalism  and  social  destruction. 
This  is  no  time  for  apathy  or  complacency 
This  is  a  time  for  vigorous  and  positive 
action." 

Together  we  can  change  history. 

As  you  walk  through  Washington  today  or 
this  week  you  may  notice  a  poster  that 
caught  my  eye.  It  presents  a  silk-screened 
profile  of  Dr.  King— arms  outstretched  as 
though  addressing  a  crowd  or  welcoming  a 
child,  eyes  raised,  mouth  open  to  speak - 
and  below  the  words:  'I  still  believe." 

After  three  hundred  years  of  slavery  and 
a  century  of  oppression.  I  still  believe. 

After  a  million  lies  and  broken  promises, 
after  a  thousand  deaths  and  beatings,  after 
ten  thousand  jailings  and  executions.  I  still 
believe. 

Two  decades  after  James  Earl  Ray  shot 
down  Martin  Luther  King,  I  still  believe. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  King  did  not  die  in  vain 
That  the  moral  force  he  loosened  on  our 
world  survives,  that  the  lessons  he  taught 
have  been  learned,  that  the  changes  he 
fought  for  are  being  made. 

I  believe  that  America  holds  out  an  une- 
qualled promise  of  equality,  and  of  brother 
hood,  of  bridging  the  chasms  of  race  and  re- 
ligion and  ethnic  heritage  that  divide  .so 
many  nations  and  regions. 

And  I  believe  that  we  can.  and  we  must. 
make  America  to  live  up  to  that  promise. 

As  Dr.  King  said:  ""Let  us  therefore  contin- 
ue our  triumphal  march  to  the  realization 
of  the  American  dream  .  .  .  For  all  of  us 
today,  the  battle  is  in  our  hands  .  .  .  The 
road  ahead  is  not  altogether  a  smooth  one. 
There  are  no  broad  highways  that  lejuJ  us 
easily  and  inevitably  to  quick  solutions  . 
We  are  still  in  for  the  season  of  suffering 
.  .  .  How  long?  Not  long.  Because  no  lie  can 
live  forever.  Our  God  is  marching  on." 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


ARCHBISHOP  IGNATIUS 
GHATTAS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so  pleased 
today  to  call  to  your  attention  the  Immense 
pride  Greater  Clevelanders  feel  for  a  man  ot 
God  who  has  been  recognized  for  his  37 
years  of  service  to  his  community  Msgr  Igna- 
tius Ghattas  has  been  appointed  an  archbish- 
op In  his  Melkite  Catholic  Church  and  will  be 
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ordained  this  Fnday  at  St.  Ellas  Melkite  Greek 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Cleveland  suburb  of 
Brooklyn.  OH.  He  will  become  the  leader  of 
35,000  Melkites  in  41  churches  throughout  the 
United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  on  Monslgnor 
Ghattas  that  appeared  recently  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer 

MoNsiGNOR  Moves  to  New  Challenges  as 

Melkite  Bishop 

(By  Darren  Holland) 

Monsignor  Ignatius  Ghattas  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  m  his  Melkite  Catholic 
Church  at  a  time  when  many  people  his  age 
would  be  retiring. 

Ghattas.  68.  says  he  does  not  believe  in  re- 
tirement, I  really  never  was  afraid  of 
work."  he  said. 

He  will  be  ordained  bishop  at  4  p.m. 
FYiday  at  St.  Elias  Melkite  Greek  Catholic 
Church.  8023  Memphis  Ave..  Brooklyn.  A 
banquet  at  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel 
will  follow. 

After  the  ordination  here,  he  will  travel  to 
the  Boston  suburb  of  Newton.  Mass,,  to 
become  archbishop  of  the  Eparch  (diocese) 
of  Newton  of  the  Melkite  Greek  Catholic 
Church.  He  will  attain  the  title  archbishop 
because  Newton  is  an  archdiocese. 

Ghattas  said  that  after  his  installation  as 
archbishop  Feb.  25.  he  would  return  here  to 
continue  at  St.  Elias  until  a  successor  is 
named.  He  then  will  move  to  Newton,  where 
the  diocese  has  its  offices  and  operates  a 
seminary 

As  archbishop,  Ghattas  will  be  the  spiritu- 
al leader  of  about  35,000  Melkite  Catholics 
in  41  churches  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Milkites  are  one  of  the  Byzantine  rite 
Catholic  churches,  which  are  loyal  to  the 
pope  but  follow  an  Eastern  rite  rather  than 
the  Latin  or  Western  rite. 

Ghattas  said  about  15  bishops  would  come 
to  Cleveland  for  the  ordination,  including 
Maximos  V  of  Lebanon,  the  Melkite  patri- 
arch who  oversees  the  church  from  offices 
m  Syria,  Egypt  and  Lebanon.  Maximos  V 
and  23  Melkite  bishops  recommended  to 
Pope  John  Paul  II  that  Ghattas  be  made  a 
bishop. 

Maximos  V  will  be  the  main  celebrant  of 
the  Divine  Liturgy  at  Ghattas'  ordination 
here.  Also  in  attendance  will  be  Cardinal 
James  Hickey  of  the  Washington  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  who  will  preside  over  the  serv- 
ice, Cleveland  Bishop  Anthony  M.  Pilla  and 
Archbishop  Joseph  E.  Tawil.  whom  Ghattas 
is  succeeding. 

Ghattas  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Elias  for 
the  past  37  years,  ever  since  he  arrived  in 
the  United  States  from  his  native  Palestine, 
now  part  of  Israel.  He  was  born  in  Nazareth 
on  Christmas  Day,  1922. 

"'I  had  mixed  emotions  about  the  appoint- 
ment,"" he  said.  "I  have  really  loved  it  in 
Cleveland  and  after  37  years  this  is  my 
home. 

"I  have  baptized,  confirmed,  given  com- 
munion and  married  most  of  the  meml>ers 
here  and  also  their  children  in  recent  years. 
This  church  is  really  like  my  family."  Ghat- 
tas said  of  the  350  households  who  make  up 
the  parish.  "I  know  them  all  by  name." 

He  became  a  U.S.  citizen  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. Two  of  his  brothers  live  in  Cleveland. 

In  his  new  post,  he  said,  he  will  be  "a 
father  to  the  priests  and  to  the  people  in 
the  diocese  who  will  make  up  my  flock.  I 
will  watch  over  them  and  be  concerned 
when  they  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  both 
spiritually  and  physically." 
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He  said  he  hoped  to  visit  each  of  the  par- 
ishes within  two  years,  a  formidable  task 
since  they  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  He  also  is  likely  to  have  to  visit 
Lebanon  at  least  once  each  year  to  attend 
convocations  with  Maximos  and  the  other 
Melkite  bishops. 

The  political  and  religious  strife  in  Leba- 
non and  other  Middle  Eastern  nations,  in- 
cluding the  conflict  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  will  be  concerns  he  will  deal 
with  more  as  a  bishop,  he  said. 

"I  will  make  my  voice  known."  said  Ghat- 
tas. "You  can't  have  peace  without  justice. 
The  rights  of  all  persons  must  be  respected 
in  all  Middle  Eastern  nations  if  p>eace  Is  to 
come  there." 

He  said  he  visited  Lebanon  last  September 
for  a  church  convocation.  "We  need  to  have 
the  kind  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice 
that  has  recently  emerged  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  order  for  there  to  be  harmony  in 
Lebanon  and  other  nations."" 

Because  of  the  war  in  Lebanon  and  the 
conflict  in  Israel  between  Israelis  and  Pales- 
tinians. Ghattas  said,  there  had  been  many 
recent  Melkite  Catholics  immigrating  to  the 
United  States. 

"Our  churches  have  helped  to  resettle 
people  during  the  past  couple  of  years  in 
great  numbers  all  over  the  country,  includ- 
ing nearly  40  families  added  to  our  own 
parish  here,  "  he  said.  "This  helps  to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  and  culture  of  our 
former  homelands." 

"The  newcomers  also  remind  us  of  our  re- 
spect for  our  roots.""  he  added.  "Those  roots 
include  attempting  to  keep  alive  such  quali- 
ties as  hospitality,  generosity  and  faithful- 
ness for  which  our  people  are  well  known.'" 

On  a  personal  note,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  represent  St.  Elias'  Church  and  Monsignor 
Ghattas  In  Congress,  I  value  highly  his  spiritu- 
al leadership  and  his  kind  friendship.  We,  in 
Greater  Cleveland,  will  miss  him,  but  we  are 
also  very  proud  of  him. 


DIRECT  MEDICARE  REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR  NURSE  PRACTI- 
TIONERS AND  CLINICAL  NURSE 
SPECIALISTS 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware  of 
the  problems  the  many  rural  Americans  face 
in  accessing  health  care  services  In  their  com- 
munities. In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed 
many  rural  areas  throughout  the  country  suffer 
from  hospital  closures  and  shortages  of  health 
care  professionals.  Rural  communities  are 
having  increased  difficulty  In  retaining  and  re- 
cruiting physicians  and  nurses  In  order  to 
assure  access  to  primary  health  care  services 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  other  citizens. 
These  health  care  professional  shortages  are 
linked  to  hospital  closures  In  that  most  often 
the  community  will  lose  their  physician  when 
they  lose  their  hospital. 

Unfortunately,  many  Medicare  beneficiaries 
are  not  receiving  essential  health  care  be- 
cause physicians  are  not  available.  Often 
there  are  other  health  care  providers  available 
but  because  of  restrictions  on  Medicare  cover- 
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age,  patients  cannot  utilize  the  services  of 
other  health  care  professionals  such  as  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  specialists.  The 
consequences  can  be  very  disturbing,  espe- 
cially in  emergency  cases. 

For  example,  I  am  aware  of  a  particular 
case  in  North  Dakota  where  an  elderiy  woman 
was  suffering  from  pneumonia  and  was  in 
need  of  medical  treatment.  Her  community  did 
not  have  a  hospital,  so  she  went  to  a  group 
practice  center  that  was  staffed  by  nurse 
practitioners  on  a  daily  basis,  but  only  had  a 
physician  available  periodically.  It  just  so  hap- 
pened that  the  day  she  needed  care  the  phy- 
sician was  not  available.  The  nurse  practition- 
er could  have  provided  the  elderly  women 
with  the  care  she  needed  but  because  Medi- 
care does  not  provide  coverage  for  services 
by  nurse  practitioners  in  this  type  of  a  setting, 
the  elderiy  women  had  to  drive  70  miles  to 
the  nearest  available  physician 

That  Is  why  I  am  introducing  legislation  with 
my  colleague  Bill  Richardson  that  would 
provide  direct  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  special- 
ists In  rural  areas.  This  legislation  would  make 
it  possible  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  re- 
ceive health  care  services  from  health  care 
providers  that  are  recognized  by  other  health 
insurance  programs,  government  and  pnvate, 
as  providing  quality  and  cost-effective  health 
care  services.  I  believe  that  Medicare  ought  to 
join  the  CHAMPUS  Program  and  the  15 
States  that  have  required  health  insurers  to 
reimburse  nurse  practitioners  directly  for  their 
services  In  utilizing  the  services  of  these  pro- 
fessionals. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Daschle  In  the 
other  body.  His  bill  was  actually  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year  as 
part  of  OBRA  1989  but  did  not  become  law. 

Under  current  law,  nurse  practitioners  can 
receive  Medicare  reimbursement  for  their 
services  indirectly  in  rural  health  clinics  and  in 
skilled  nursing  facilities.  This  legislation  would 
provide  for  direct  Medicare  reimbursement  to 
certified  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  who  provide  services  in  rural  areas 

Nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists will  not  replace  physicians.  By  recog- 
nizing the  sen/ices  provided  by  these  health 
care  professionals,  however,  the  Medicare 
Program  can  shore  up  some  of  the  gaps  In 
access  to  services.  A  recent  OTA  study 
shows  that  the  quality  of  care  provided  by 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  special- 
ists is  no  less  than  the  quality  of  physician 
services  provided  for  similar  ailments.  Not 
only  do  nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse 
specialists  provide  quality  care  for  what  they 
are  qualified  to  deliver,  but  they  do  so  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

Although  this  legislation  Is  expected  to  cost 
the  Medicare  Program  about  $11  million  in  its 
first  year,  I  anticipate  that  In  the  long  run  it  will 
save  money  In  the  Medicare  Program.  Reim- 
bursement under  this  legislation  will  be  at  75 
percent  of  prevailing  charges — or  85  percent 
of  prevailing  charges  outside  of  the  hospital 
setting.  In  the  end,  this  legislation  is  a  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  expand  access  to  health  care 
services  to  Medicare  t)eneflciaries  that  live  In 
rural  areas. 
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I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  the  Medicare 
Program  recognize  the  contribution  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  specialists  can 
make  to  improving  access  to  health  care  serv- 
ices. These  professionals  are  qualified  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  and  it  only  makes  sense  that 
their  services  be  utilized.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
AWARDS  FIRST  RESEARCH 
GRANT  FOR  CANCER  VACCINE 
TO  MARC  K.  WALLACK,  M.D. 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  to  my  fellow  Memt)ers  of 
Congress,  that  a  new  era  in  cancer  research 
begins  today.  Marc  K.  Wallack,  M.D.,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  general  surgery  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center,  in  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  Florida,  has  been 
awarded  the  first-ever  research  grant  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  for  the  continued 
study  of  a  vaccine  that  may  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  malignant  melanoma,  the  deadliest  of 
skin  cancers. 

Dr.  Wallack  received  notification  today  of 
the  $500,000  grant,  which  will  enable  him  to 
support  the  third  and  final  phase  of  a  random- 
ized double-blind  study  being  conducted  under 
his  direction  at  nine  medical  centers  nation- 
wide. 

Melanoma  is  found  most  often  in  Flonda, 
the  Southwest,  and  the  tropics.  The  deadly 
skin  cancer  spreads  not  just  through  the  skin, 
but  also  to  the  lungs,  liver,  and  brain.  One- 
third  of  sufferers  die,  even  after  treatment. 
While  the  melanoma  vaccine  does  not  prevent 
cancer,  if  given  after  surgery,  it  could  prevent 
the  recurrences  that  often  prove  fatal.  Ap- 
proximately 22,000  new  cases  of  malignant 
melanoma  are  diagnosed  every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
)oin  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Wallack  and  the 
Mount  SInal  Medical  Center  on  this  prestigious 
award  and  wish  good  luck  for  the  speedy  dis- 
covery of  a  cancer  vaccine. 


GEORGE  KONHEIM  RECEIVES 
VARIETY'S  BIG  HEART  AWARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  my  good  and  distinguished 
fnend  George  Konheim,  who  will  be  honored 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  at  the  Variety  Club 
of  Southern  California's  annual  Big  Heart 
Dinner  on  February  27,  1990. 

The  Variety  Clubs  International  were  formed 
In  1 927  when  a  baby  was  abandoned  in  a  the- 
ater in  Pittsburgh.  The  owner  of  the  theater 
and  his  friends  adopted  this  baby,  placed  her 
In  a  foundling  home  and  decided  to  raise 
money  for  the  baby  and  all  the  others  in  the 
home.  This  was  Vanety  Club  Chapter  No.  1. 
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Since  then,  new  chapters  have  been  formed 
around  the  worid.  Its  members  have  raised 
close  to  $600  million  for  chiWren  vvfio  are  sick, 
handicapped,  atxised,  orphaned,  or  underprivi- 
leged. It  is  for  his  work  In  tfiese  areas  that 
George  Konheim  will  be  honored. 

George  has  been  actively  Involved  with 
community  activities  all  of  his  life,  both  in  his 
personal  and  his  professional  life.  George  Is  a 
director  of  the  Cedars-Slnai  Medical  Center, 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  Temple  Ben 
Am,  the  Los  Angeles  Home  for  the  Aged,  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  He  was 
recently  elected  to  his  22d  year  as  President 
of  Vista  Del  Mar  Child  and  Family  Services, 
and  has  served  as  President  of  Reiss  Davis 
Child  Study  Center  and  Home-Safe,  Inc.  He  Is 
also  a  leader  in  the  United  Way  campaign, 
and  IS  on  the  board  of  goverrrors  of  the  City  of 
Hope 

The  impressive  an-ay  of  organizatkjns  with 
which  he  has  been  affiliated  is  too  long  to  list 
fully,  but  all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  honor 
that  will  be  bestowed  on  George  Konheim  is 
nchly  deserved.  His  work  on  behalf  of  the  Los 
Angeles  community,  and  partlcularty  the  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  has  been  Invaluable.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  the  Variety  Club  in  recognizing 
his  outstanding  contributions. 

At  this  year's  annual  Big  Heart  Dinner,  over 
a  half  million  dollars  is  expected  to  be  raised 
which  will  to  go  the  Child  Amputee  Center  at 
UCLA,  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of  East  L6s 
Angeles,  the  program  for  children  with  AIDS 
at  use  County  Hospital,  the  neo-natal  wlr>g  at 
Cedars-Sinai,  and  for  Sunshine  Coaches 
which  provides  vans  to  transport  children  to 
hospitals  and  therapy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  congratulating  George  Konheim  for 
being  selected  for  this  honor,  and  wishing  him 
and  his  family  the  best  of  success  In  their 
continued  efforts  on  hehalf  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


THE  FIVE  AMARAL  BROTHERS 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  honor  five  brothers  who  proudly  served 
their  country  both  in  war  and  In  peace. 

The  five  Amaral  brothers,  Manuel,  Horace, 
Eugene,  David,  and  George,  are  all  Worid  War 
II  U.S  Navy  veterans.  They  collectively  served 
tn  several  areas  dunng  the  war.  Their  cam- 
paigns included  the  American  campaign, 
Amencan  defense,  Asiatic-Pacific,  European- 
African,  Middle  East,  Philippine  llberatkjn, 
Worid  War  II  occupation,  and  Worid  War  II  vic- 
tory. They  also  collectively  received  several 
decorations  for  their  outstanding  service  In- 
cluding four  Bronze  Stars  and  one  Silver  Star. 

Their  service  to  this  Nation  also  extended  to 
their  local  community  In  East  Providence,  Rl. 
A  family  plaque  has  been  placed  In  their  name 
remembering  their  generous  donation  of  land 
for  the  city  of  East  Providence 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure,  as  a  fellow  veteran 
that  I  salute  these  five  proud  veterans.  Their 
service  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  a  tribute 
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to  thetr  patriotism  and   their  comnntnnent   to 
their  fellow  man. 


THE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  ALL  WORKERS  ACT 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
nse  today  on  a  matter  of  both  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  simple  fairness.  I  nse  to  introduce 
the  Equal  Opportunities  for  All  Workers  Act— a 
measure  that  would  immediately  rep>eal  the 
Social  Secunty  earnings  test. 

More  than  any  other  Federal  program  es- 
tablished in  the  last  half  century,  Social  Secu- 
nty represents  values  and  objectives  that  are 
particularly  American.  Since  its  inception  in 
the  1930's.  the  Social  Security  System  has 
constituted  a  unique  compact  between  the 
Government  and  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  coonfry.  It  has  functioned,  in  effect,  as 
a  kind  of  government  promisory  note — guaran- 
teeing today's  workers  future  security  and  dig- 
nity, in  exchange  for  their  present  sacnfices 
For  over  50  years,  the  Social  Security  has 
served  us  well  in  this  capacity. 

Desprte  its  successes,  however,  the  system 
contains  one  provision  that  contradicts  its  own 
pnnciples — a  contradiction  that  compels  me  to 
act  today.  The  outside  earnings  limitation  im- 
poses a  tax  on  Social  Secunty  receipts  if  a 
senior  citizen  continues  to  work.  Specifically, 
this  limitation  requires  Social  Security  to 
deduct  $1  of  benefits  for  every  S2  earned 
above  the  ceiling  of  a  senior's  allowable, 
annual  income:  effectively  a  50-percent  tax 
Under  current  law.  tieneficiaries  under  age  65 
can  earn  up  to  $6,480  a  year  and  those  aged 
65  through  69  can  earn  up  to  58,880  before 
this  tax  IS  imfxased 

The  earnings  limit  prevents  thousands  of 
older  Americans  from  continuing  to  exercise 
one  of  their  most  fundamental  nghts:  The  right 
to  work;  and  it  denies  to  our  economy  the  pro- 
ductive participation  of  skilled,  experienced 
workers. 

Over  the  last  20  years  we  have  witnessed 
several  congressional  efforts  to  repeal  this 
burdensome  limitation  In  abolishing  the  earn- 
ings test,  however,  these  measures,  would 
necessanly  lower  tf>e  size  of  the  Social  Secu- 
nty trust  fund.  To  repeal  the  earnings  limit 
might  jeopardize  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
Social  Security. 

Tfie  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  however,  ac- 
complishes the  valuable  dual  purp>ose  of  elimi- 
natir>g  this  barrier  to  older  workers  while  also 
strengttiening  the  financial  integnty  of  the 
overall  Social  Secunty  System.  The  bill  would 
immediately  abolish  tfie  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation, thus  enabling  individuals  to  remain  pro- 
fessionally productive  for  as  long  as  possible 
The  distinguishing  difference  of  this  measure, 
however,  is  that  all  additional  tax  collected  on 
new  income  earned  would  go  exclusively 
toward  supplementing  the  Social  Secunty  trust 
fuDd. 

The  origin  of  the  earnings  limit  lies,  as  does 
Social  Security  itself,  in  the  Great  Depression 
Jobs  were  scarce,  so  seniors  were  encour- 
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aged  to  leave  the  workforce  to  make  way  for 
younger  workers.  Today,  unemployment  is  at 
a  virtual  minimum  historically— 5.2  percent. 
The  shortage  is  no  longer  in  jobs,  but  in 
skilled  workers,  with  disciplined  work  habits, 
able  to  fill  them  Social  Secunty  has  outgrown 
its  earnings  test 

This  bill  would  also  have  the  salutary  effect 
of  actually  increasing  the  savings  rate  among 
what,  under  its  own  provisions,  would  be  a 
newly  empowered  segment  of  American  work- 
ers The  contnbutions  from  these  workers  to 
the  Social  Secunty  trust  fund,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, will  actually  exceed  their  new  pay- 
ments from  it— for  a  net  increase  in  the  Amen- 
can  savings  rate  in  this  age  of  unwieldy 
budget  deficits  and  increasing  economic  com- 
petition internationally,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  individuals  who  wish  and  are 
able  to  earn  and  spend  money  to  do  precisely 
that  The  current  arrangement  penalizes  not 
only  active,  productive  seniors,  but  in  fact  ev- 
eryone who  benefits  from  a  healthy,  growing 
economy 

We  can  expect  in  the  next  20  years  to  con- 
front the  most  senous  challenge — both  social- 
ly and  fiscally— to  ever  face  the  Social  Secun- 
ty System  it  IS  dunng  this  time  that  the  so 
called  baby  boom  generation  will  reach  retire- 
ment age  m  full,  nghtful  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing their  complete  benefits  We  must  ensure 
that  the  fund  is  viable  for  them,  and  that  their 
economic  contnbutions  are  encouraged. 

We  live  in  a  society  in  which  the  work  force 
IS  growing  older  This  represents  not  a  disad- 
vantage, but  a  tremendous  opportunity  if  we 
are  wise  enough  to  grasp  it.  We  will  increas- 
ingly rely  on  the  skills  and  energy  of  older 
workers  The  sooner  we  not  only  recognize 
this  fact,  but  accommodate  ourselves  to  it,  the 
sooner  we  can  realize  our  full  economic  capa- 
bilities 

My  measure  seeks  to  give  those  whom  the 
system  most  immediately  benefits  as  full  an 
opportunity  as  possible  to  keep  it  strong  and 
functioning  Rarely  has  what  is  most  fiscally 
prudent  so  closely  corresponded  to  what  is 
undeniably  morally  right.  Our  action  today  en- 
sures that  the  promise  Amenca  made  over  50 
years  ago  to  its  workers  is  kept 
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IN  WHOSE  IMAGE 

HON.  ARTHUR  RAVENEL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  interesting  article.  "In 
Whose  Image  "  by  Al  Wall,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents In  the  light  of  recent  ethics  scandals  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  I  tjelieve 
that  It  IS  required  reading  for  ail. 

[FYom  the  Christian  Single.  July  1989] 

In  Whose  Image 

I  By  Al  'Wall) 

The  following  quotation  is  an  empirical 
acquisition  from  years  of  observing  local 
and  national  politics:  "It  must  not  only  be 
right,  it  must  look  right.  " 

This  truism  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  a  considerable  number  of  people 
in  the  public  eye— politicians,  entertainers, 
athletes,  business  and  professional  men  and 


women.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1987 
fallen  heroes,  a  group  too  numerous  to  list 
here,  dominated  front  page  news.  To  identi- 
fy even  a  few  would  serve  no  useful  purpose; 
the  admitted  and  known  misdeeds  of  the 
idolized  is  sufficient  reason  to  underscore 
the  need  for  an  individual— in  public  or  pri- 
vate life— to  carefully  guard  his/her  image. 

■'And  God  said.  X^et  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  ...  So  God  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  cre- 
ated he  them"  (Gen.  1:26-27). 

Most  of  us  have  a  natural  disposition  to 
think  of  our  personal  image  as  outward  ap- 
pearance—how we  look  in  terms  of  good 
grooming  and  acceptance  of  our  style  of 
dress.  While  I  subscribe  to  the  late  Col.  El- 
liott W.  Springs'  philosophy  that  'Clothes 
make  the  man."  appropriate  dress  is  not  as 
important  as  the  feelings  and  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Our  true  image  depends  upon 
fairdealing.  honesty,  integrity,  dependabil- 
ity, and  the  practice  of  Christian  ideals  as 
much  as  it  does  a  weekly  visit  to  the  hair- 
dresser or  a  monthly  visit  to  the  haberdash- 
er or  boutique. 

As  the  director  of  a  human  resources  serv- 
ice organization  I  work  with  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  help  improve  their  public 
image.  My  clients  include  politicians,  enter- 
tainers, businessmen  and  women,  profes- 
sionals and  occasionally,  students.  From  my 
experience,  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
young  people  are  becoming  concerned  about 
how  they're  perceived  by  the  public;  how 
and  what  others  think  about  them.  The 
reason  for  this  sudden  interest  in  a  good 
image  is  that  millions  of  young  people  are 
employed  in  positions  that  demand  public 
acceptance  and  approval.  The  pressure  to 
"look  good  "  may  lead  to  a  lowering  of  one's 
moral  standards  and  Christian  beliefs. 

The  Bible  clearly  teaches  harsh  lessons 
about  human  misconduct  and  in  some  cases, 
the  resulting  harsh  punishment.  For  them, 
it  was  a  matter  of  choice.  Adam's  choice  cost 
him  the  Garden  of  Eden;  Elsau's.  his  birth- 
right; the  rich  young  ruler's,  his  life;  Judas 
and  Ananias',  their  life  and  fellowship  with 
God;  and  Absalom's.  David's  throne.  In  each 
illustration  there  was  an  undisputed  incor- 
rect choice;  each  person  failed  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  his  or  her  actions  and 
decisions. 

As  a  matter  of  choice  we  should  not  fre- 
quent businesses  known  to  cater  to  people 
with  questionable  backgrounds.  Patronizing 
such  places  may  be  required  in  the  course  of 
business,  or  they  may  be  a  source  for  obtain- 
ing business  or  professional  assistance  or  in- 
formation. Regular  visits  to  these  locations 
may  lead  to  unwanted  and  unearned  "guilt 
by  association".  We  are  reminded  again  that 
"it  must  not  only  be  right,  it  must  look 
right ". 

In  one  noble  gesture  golfing  great  Bobby 
(Robert  Tyre)  Jones  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  material  gain  was  less  important 
to  him  than  maintaining  his  integrity.  The 
1930  winner  of  golfs  coveted  top  prize,  the 
Grand  Slam,  first  accepted  the  gift  of  an  ex- 
pensive home  in  Atlanta.  Georgia.  The  full- 
time  lawyer,  part-time  golfer  believed  his 
amateur  standing  would  be  in  jeopardy  if  he 
accepted  the  gift.  Jones  graciously  thanked 
his  benefactors  and  then  returned  the 
house  in  order  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
be  cast  on  his  nonprofessional  status.  To 
him,  accepting  a  $50,000  home  (worth  many 
times  more  today)  while  still  participating 
as  an  amateur  golfer  didn't  "look  right". 

Image  building,  taking  into  consideration 
both  outward  appearance  and  inward  con- 


viction, requires  adherence  to  a  constant  set 
of  principles.  One  cant  waffle  or  vacillate 
on  an  important  detail  which  he/she  knows 
unequivocally  to  be  morally  wrong.  Protect 
ing  the  image  should  be  practiced  with  the 
same  serene  diligence  that  one  goes  about  a 
day's  work;  Your  word  and  your  integrity 
are  Number  One. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  GRETZKY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
salute  a  truly  outstanding  individual— Wayne 
Gretzky.  Wayne  is  not  only  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  sportsmen,  he  is  involved  with 
and  dedicated  to  the  work  of  a  wide  vanety  of 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations.  In  line 
with  that  commitment,  Wayne  Gretzky  is  to  be 
honored  by  an  all-star  cast  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Sports  Award  Roast  benefiting  the  City  of 
Hope  Medical  Center  where  he  will  receive 
the  prestigious  'Steamer  Award." 

Wayne  Gretzky's  professional  career  is  un- 
paralleled and  is  well  known  to  the  Members 
of  this  House.  He  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Kings  in  1988  after  a  brilliant  career  with  the 
Edmonton  Oilers.  Last  year  he  became  the 
National  Hockey  League's  alltime  leading 
scorer  and  for  8  consective  years  Wayne  has 
received  the  "Victor  Award"  as  hockey's  out- 
standing player. 

Apart  from  hockey.  Wayne  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  humanitarian  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist. He  has  been  a  key  supporter  of 
the  City  of  Hope — one  of  this  country's  lead- 
ing medical  research  and  care  institutions.  He 
IS  also  involved  with  a  wide  range  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  during  his  short  time  in  Los 
Angeles  has  already  distinguished  himself  as 
an  individual  committed  to  using  his  fame  and 
prestige  to  benefit  those  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Wayne  Gretzky.  a  supreme  athlete,  a  commu- 
nity leader,  and  an  excellent  role  model  for  all. 


UMW-PITTSTON  CONTRACT 
RATIFIED 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  after 
being  on  strike  for  almost  1  year,  over  1,200 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  members  in 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  ratified  a 
labor  contract  with  the  Pittston  Coal  Group. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend UMWA  President  Richard  Trumka  and 
Pittston  Chairman  and  CEO  Paul  Douglas  for 
reaching  this  agreement.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
also  goes  to  Secretary  of  Latx>r  Elizabeth 
Dole  took  who  took  a  personal  interest  in  this 
labor  dispute  and  served  as  a  mediator  at  a 
most  crucial  juncture  in  the  negotiations. 

Moreover,  I  congratulate  the  rank  and  file 
mineworkers  and  their  families.  They  worked 
for  over  a  year  without  a  contract.  When  it 
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became  evident  that  no  settlement  would  be 
reached,  they  exercised  their  right  to  strike. 
During  the  course  of  this  labor  dispute  over 
3,000  miners  and  family  members  were  arrest- 
ed for  nonviolent  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  tactics  used  against 
the  mineworkers  last  year  were  more  reminis- 
cent of  the  1920's  and  1930's  than  1989.  In 
the  Appalachian  coalfields  we  saw  a  new  gen- 
eration of  armed,  helmeted  mercenaries  con- 
fronting workers  who  were  exercisirtg  their 
legal  rights.  Peaceful  picket  lines  were  threat- 
ened by  what  can  only  be  described  as  storm 
troopers  armed  with  mace,  nightsticks  and 
even  firearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  labor  as  a  whole 
has  been  experiencing  an  erosion  of  basic 
rights  and  civil  liberties  stemming  from  our 
dear  former  President  Reagan's  union  busting 
legacy  that  began  with  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers strike.  But  the  line  in  the  sand  was  drawn 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America— at 
places  like  "Camp  Solidarity  in  Logan  County, 
WV,  and  at  the  Moss  No.  3  coal  preparation 
plant  near  CartX),  VA.  To  all  those  who  were 
"on  the  line  in  '89"  I  salute  you.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  actions  you  took  in  the  coalfields 
have  a  significance  which  will  revertierate 
throughout  the  Nation. 

THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  PRESI- 
DENT DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOW- 
ER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
October  14,  1990  IS  the  100th  birthday  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  A  number  of 
events  are  scheduled  throughout  the  worid  to 
recognize  this  significant  milestone,  and  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Society  of  Gettysburg. 
PA.  is  taking  a  lead  role  in  the  domestic  cele- 
bration. 

When  thinking  of  Ike.  I  have  always  kept  in 
mind  a  quote  first  used  to  describe  George 
Washington;  "a  citizen,  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." Eisenhower  rose  from  modest  origins 
to  become  one  of  the  great  military  leaders  In 
our  Nation's  history,  and  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved and  popular  Presidents  of  all  time. 

Throughout  his  career,  Ike  was  recognized 
for  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  leadership,  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  get  the  job  done  in  a 
direct  and  straightforward  manner.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  strive  to  emulate  these  traits.  The 
celebration  this  year  of  Eisenhower's  centen- 
nial birthday  will  help  to  further  enlighten  and 
educate  people  at)out  his  deeds  and  accom- 
plishments. 

I  recently  came  across  the  text  of  a  speech 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Gettysburg  Eisen- 
hower Society.  Jane  Stevens.  Her  remarks 
about  Ike  are  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a  great 
American  hero.  I  commend  them  to  your  at- 
tention. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  this  button 
I  am  wearing  on  my  lapel.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  not.  it  says  "I  Like  Ike.  "  a  slogan 
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from  his  first  presidential  campaign.  With 
his  warm,  down-to-earth  style  and  spontane- 
ous grin,  it  was  easy  to  like  'Ike.'  He  loved 
people  and  people  loved  him.  "I  Like  Ike  " 
soon  became  the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 
We  trusted  him.  The  whole  world  trusted 
him.  He  became  known  in  his  time  as  the 
"World's  Most  Trusted  Citizen." 

A  humble  man  from  humble  beginnings, 
Eisenhower  believed  in  those  good  old-fash- 
ioned, seemingly  simple  but  difficult  to  de- 
velop qualities  of  honesty,  integrity,  cour- 
age, and  honor.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
faith,  in  his  God.  in  himself,  and  in  his 
fellow  man.  A  West  Point  graduate,  he 
ranked  ""duty"  at>ove  all  else. 

At  the  time  Elsenhower  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency, much  of  the  world  was  weary  with 
the  fatigue  of  war.  He  was  a  military  man 
who  hated  war.  He  held  our  hand  like  the 
good  doctor  who  holds  the  hand  of  an  ailing 
patient  at  his  bedside,  giving  him  the  spirit 
to  heal.  And  so  we  did.  We  had  eight  years 
of  prosperity,  the  best  decade  of  this  centu- 
ry. For  eight  years  he  gave  us  peace. 

It  was  a  dangerous  decade,  the  fifties;  a 
period  of  transition.  Eisehower  intuitively 
understood  the  danger;  when  confrontation 
is  unrestrained,  direct  means  between  the 
world  powers  could  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
He  understood  that  the  peace  that  must  be 
sought  could  not  just  be  a  "stilling  of  the 
guns,  easing  the  sorrows  of  war.  more  than 
an  escape  from  death."'  but  a  "way  of  life" 
in  this  nuclear  age.  He  wisely  understood 
that  the  world  was  now  too  big.  too  com- 
plex, too  pervasive,  and  too  dangerous,  with 
its  ability  to  annihilate  itself,  for  any  one 
-single  man  or  nation  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram that  would  bring  world  peace. 

Esquire  Magazine,  in  an  article  by  Murray 
Kempton.  described  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
as  "the  great  tortoise  .  .  .  upon  whose  back 
the  world  sat  for  eight  years  .  .  .  never  rec- 
ognizing the  cunning  t>eneath  the  shell." 
Once,  when  asked  what  he  thought  was  the 
most  important  quality  a  leader  must  have, 
Ei-senhower  replied,  "selflessness."  It  was 
his  conviction  that  we  each  had  a  responsi- 
bility, a  duty  to  rise  atwve  partisanship,  to 
attempt  to  understand  anolher"s  point  of 
view  and  circumstance,  to  cooperate  in 
achieving  a  just  and  honest  solution  to  a 
problem  or  crisis.  He  was  a  genius  at  unify- 
ing disparate  personalities  into  an  effective 
team.  He  was  a  genius  at  calmly  managing 
crises. 

Quoting  Eisenhower,  "there  can  be  no 
freedom  without  peace.  There  caoi  be  no 
peace  without  understanding.'"  This  is  not 
just  an  oversimplified,  naive  statement 
at>out  the  ongoing  efforts  to  strive  for  world 
peace.  Especially  in  view"  of  the  escalating 
problems  of  drug  abuse,  the  destruction  of 
our  environment,  and  political  unrest,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  and  demanding  solution 
whereby  each  of  us  as  individual  citizens  of 
the  world  must  selflessly  do  our  part,  and 
duty,  by  whatever  contribution  we  can 
make. 

Eisenhower  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  he  felt  his  greatest  failure  was  his  in- 
ability as  a  leader  to  achieve  world  peace. 
Such  a  goal  would  seem  wildly  optimistic, 
and  unfair  to  expect  of  a  single  man's  capac- 
ity as  a  leader.  He  did  not.  he  could  not 
hope  to  give  us  world  peace  during  his  time 
in  office.  However,  he  did  give  us  a  legacy  of 
freedom  as  the  role  model  for  the  means  to 
achieve  world  peace.  His  qualities  of  charac- 
ter are  an  exemplary  guide  to  govern  our- 
selves with  dignity,  to  understand  and  re- 
spect that  same  dignity  in  our  fellow  man. 
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and    to    come    together    as    one    for    world 
peace. 


BARBARA  LAWSON  LEAVES 
EDEN  EXPRESS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ms.  Bartjara  Lawson,  the  executive 
director  of  Eden  Express.  Eden  Express  is  lo- 
cated in  Hayward.  CA,  in  California's  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  Ms.  Lawson  is  leaving 
the  restaurant  after  8k  years  of  service 

Ms.  Lawson  began  her  career  with  Eden 
Express  in  1981.  Her  job  was  to  direct  the 
restaurant's  business  operation  and  to  put  to- 
gettier  a  training  program  for  the  disabled 
The  twofold  project  evolved  into  a  model  for 
the  Nation  in  the  training  of  the  mentally  and 
emotionally  disabled. 

Eden  Express  is  an  82-seat  restaurant;  but 
more  importantly,  it  is  a  training  center  where 
a  vanety  of  developmentally  disabled  people 
learn  job  skills  in  a  food  service  setting.  Many 
of  it\e  trainees  are  f>eople  with  a  history  of 
mental  problems  or  combinations  of  physical 
handicaps  and  developmental  disabilities  and 
have  never  held  jobs  before  coming  to  Eden 
Express.  The  training  takes  place  in  a  natural 
work  setting  with  an  average  of  30  disabled 
F>ersons  enrolled  at  one  time  and  an  average 
training  time  of  3.5  months.  At  the  restaurant, 
the  trainees  learn  self  confidence,  good  work- 
ing habits  and  skills  needed  to  obtain  and 
fK)ld  a  job  in  the  competitive  market  place 
The  disabled  served  at  Eden  Express  are  be- 
tween 16  and  55  years  old  and,  diagnosed  as 
mentally  ill,  learning  disabled,  deaf,  physically 
disabled,  or  brain  injured. 

The  training  program  that  Barbara  Lawson 
devised  has  helped  over  600  disabled  people 
train  and  move  on  toward  other  jobs.  Of  those 
that  fiave  graduated.  94  percent  have  ob- 
tained jobs  and  over  82  percent  have  main- 
tained tfiem.  In  May  1989,  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association  honored  Eden  Express  at 
tfieir  national  convention  in  Chicago  for  being 
an  outstanding  training  program.  As  a  national 
noodel  training  program,  the  staff  of  Eden  Ex- 
press has  assisted  in  helping  launch  17  similar 
training  programs  across  the  Nation 

Eden  Express  was  established  by  families 
who  had  members  that  could  benefit  from 
such  a  training  setting.  Besides  the  dining 
room  which  is  open  7  days  a  week  for  break- 
fast arxj  lurKh,  the  restaurant  also  features  a 
banquet  room  that  seats  50  where  community 
group)S  often  meet  regularly  The  restaurant 
also  offers  catering  and  take-out  service,  and 
provides  wfiolesale  baking  of  600  dozen  cook- 
ies and  muffins  weekly. 

Eden  Express  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  its  pioneenng  program  including 
the  John  R.  May  Award  in  1987  from  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  for  being  an  outstanding 
organization  in  the  t}ay  area.  In  1987  and 
1988,  Eden  Express  was  featured  on  CBS's 
"West  57th  Street"  in  1989,  on  the  Peter 
Jennings  News  Show,  in  1989,  on  CNN,  and 
has  also  been  featured  on  vanous  local  TV 
stations,  on  local  radio,  and  in  newspapers 
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Table  Magazine.  Restaurant  and  Institutions, 
Restaurant  USA,  Western  Tables.  Restaurant 
Business.  Restaurant  News,  and  People  Mag- 
azine have  all  njn  feature  articles  on  the  res- 
taurant The  restaurant  has  also  received  hon- 
orary mentions  in  the  following  books:  "Schiz- 
ophrenia."  by  Mary  Ellen  Walsh;  "Surviving 
Schizophrenia. "  a  family  manual  by  Dr.  Torrey; 
and  "Care  of  the  Mentally  III."  a  rating  of 
State  programs  by  Drs  Torrey  and  Wolfe. 

Barbara  Lawson  was  born  in  Oakland.  CA. 
and  raised  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
She  received  her  B  A.  from  Cal  State  Universi- 
ty at  Hayward,  and  her  masters  in  public  af- 
fairs from  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia Barbara  also  has  her  food  service  creden- 
tial and  a  community  college  credential.  She  is 
the  past  owner  of  the  Lafayette  Creamery  in 
Lafayette.  CA,  and  has  worked  in  community 
sen/ice  for  over  25  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Eden  Express  Barbara  has  three  children. 
Keith,  age  31,  Lon,  age  29;  and  Lesli,  age  22. 

Mr  Speaker.  Ms  Lawson  will  be  sorely 
missed  at  Eden  Express  where  she  made  the 
restaurant  and  its  training  program  into  a 
model  for  the  entire  Nation.  She  will  be 
moving  on  to  a  |0b  in  consulting  and  plans  to 
direct  her  attention  to  writing  about  Eden  Ex- 
press and  the  concepts  that  contnbuted  to  its 
success  in  the  hopes  that  everyone  will  be 
able  to  understand  what  it  is  that  makes  this 
particular  program  work  I  wish  Barbara  luck  in 
her  new  careeer  and  want  her  to  know  that 
her  time  at  Eden  Express  enriched  not  only 
the  lives  of  the  disabled  but  also  the  lives  of 
everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 


THE  SOCIAL,  SECURITY 
TELEPHONE  ACCESS  ACT  OP  1990 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Social  Secunty  Telephone 
Access  Act  of  1990  Congressman  Jacobs. 
Moody,  and  Hughes  are  joining  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  This  legislation  seeks  to  ad- 
dress some  serious  problems  with  the  Social 
Secunty  toll-free  800  number  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  congressional  caseworkers 
across  the  country  Senator  Pryor  is  also  in- 
troducing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

While  I  applaud  efforts  by  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  to  improve  productivity, 
these  efforts  must  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
service  to  the  public  I  am  afraid  that  the  na- 
tional data  I  have  seen  and  the  anecdotal  evi- 
dence I  have  heard  indicate  that  the  800 
number  was  not  a  step  forward. 

Busy  signals  in  January,  particularly  during 
the  early  part  of  each  week,  continued  to 
exceed  50  percent.  Today,  if  you  open  your 
phone  book  to  find  out  where  your  nearest 
Social  Secunty  office  is  located  you  will  find 
an  empty  space  where  that  information  used 
to  be  found.  Beneficiaries  with  a  case  can  no 
longer  call  the  Social  Security  employee  who 
IS  handling  their  problem.  Instead  they  must 
speak  with  an  800  number  operator,  who  is 
often  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  relevant  file. 
The  caller  is  then  told  that  they  will  receive  a 
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return  phone  call  from  the  local  office,  creat- 
ing an  unnecessary  delay  and  adding  to  the 
frustration  of  an  already  upset  beneficiary. 

The  800  number  has  its  place  in  the  Social 
Security  system,  I  only  question  whether  It 
should  be  the  sole  method  of  contact  fcie- 
tween  SSA  and  the  public.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  will  require  the  SSA  to 
list  In  local  telephone  directories  the  'ocal 
office  phone  numbers  and  addresses,  along 
side  the  800  number.  The  phone  directory 
would  Indicate  that  calls  relating  to  specific 
cases  should  be  directed  to  the  local  number, 
while  general  Social  Security  questions  and  in- 
formation could  best  be  obtained  through  dial- 
ing the  toll-free  800  number. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  this  dual  access,  the 
legislation  also  Includes  a  demonstration 
project  that  I  have  drawn  from  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session.  This  telephone 
service  center  demonstration  project  passed 
the  House  last  year  as  part  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  but  unfortunately  It  was  not  included 
in  the  final  conference  report. 

This  demonstration  project  would  test  the 
feasibility  of  a  system  to  generate  followup  let- 
ters to  callers  to  the  800  number.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  reports  of  misin- 
formation and  misunderstandings  from  ques- 
tions put  to  teleservice  operators  at  the  800 
numbers.  Followup  letters  would  help  clarify 
the  responses  to  these  calls,  provide  a  paper 
record  for  beneficiaries  to  substantiate  their 
claims  In  any  subsequent  proceeding  with  the 
SSA,  and  provide  a  quality  check  for  benefici- 
aries and  SSA  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social  Security  Telephone 
Access  Act  of  1990  will  allow  the  SSA  to  up- 
grade its  technology  and  improve  Its  services 
and  productivity  while  protecting  the  interest 
of  the  American  public.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks. 

H.R. 4051 
A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  access  by  tele- 
phone to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKtTKIN  I   .SHOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Telephone  Access  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  .\t'CESS  HY  TEI.KPHONK  TO  I.IKAl,  OFKKES 
OK  THK  S(M  lAI.  SECIRITY  AD.MIMS- 
TRATION. 

(a)  In  General  .—Title  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section; 

■'TELEPHONE  ACCESS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  712.  (a)  Required  Minimum  Level  of 
Access  to  Local  Offices.— In  addition  to 
such  other  access  by  telephone  to  offices  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  shall  maintain  access  by  tele- 
phone to  local  offices  of  the  Social  Adminis- 
tration at  the  level  of  access  generally  avail- 
able as  of  October  1.  1989. 

•■(b)  Telephone  Listings.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  requests  of  local  telephone 
utilities  in  the  United  States  as  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that,  in  listing  subsequently 
published  by  such  utilities  for  each  locality, 
the  address  for  each  local  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  sending  such 
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locality  is  listed.  Each  requested  listing  shall 
include— 

■■(1)  the  following  statement:  For  infor- 
mation about  a  specific  case  or  claim,  call— 
".  following  by  the  number  for  the  local 
office;  and 

■■(2)  with  respect  to  any  toll-free  number 
mainUined  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  following  statement:  ■For  gener- 
al information,  call— '  followed  by  the  toll- 
free  number.  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendment 
that  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

.SE<    3  de.monstration  projkits  rki.atim;  to 
A((oi  stability    for    tfi.ephonk 

SERVIC  E  (ENTER  ( OMMINK  ATIONS 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  designed  to  im- 
plement the  accountability  procedures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  in  each  of  not 
fewer  then  3  telephone  service  centers  oper- 
ated by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Telephone  service  centers  shall  be  selected 
for  implementation  of  the  accountability 
procedures  so  as  to  permit  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  such  procedures  as  they  would  op- 
erate in  conjunction  with  the  service  tech- 
nology most  recently  employed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Each  such 
demonstration  project  shall  commence  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  remain  in  op- 
eration for  not  less  than  1  year  and  not 
more  than  3  years. 

(b)  Accountability  r»RocEDURES.— 

( 1 )  In  general— During  the  period  of  each 
demonstration  project  developed  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  respect  to  a  telephone 
service  center  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion at  such  telephone  service  center  of  ac- 
countability procedures  consisting  of  the 
following: 

(A)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  commu- 
nicates with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion by  telephone  at  such  telephone  service 
center  and  provides  in  such  communication 
his  or  her  name,  address,  and  such  other 
identifying  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  and  appropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary 
must  thereafter  promptly  provide  such 
person  a  written  receipt  which  sets  forth— 

(i)  the  name  of  any  individual  represent- 
ing the  Social  Security  Administration  with 
whom  such  person  has  spoken  in  such  com- 
munication; 

(ii)  the  date  of  the  communication; 

(iii)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
communication; 

(iv)  any  action  that  an  individual  repre- 
senting the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  indicated  in  the  communication  will  be 
taken  in  response  to  the  communication; 
and 

(V)  a  description  of  the  information  or 
advice  offered  in  the  communication  by  an 
individual  representing  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

(B)  Such  person  must  be  notified  during 
the  communication  by  an  individual  repre- 
senting the  Social  Security  Administration 
that,  if  adequate  identifying  information  is 
provided  to  the  Administration,  a  receipt  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  will  be  provided 
to  such  person. 

(C)  A  copy  of  any  receipt  required  to  be 
provided  to  any  person  under  subparagraph 
(A)  must  be— 
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(i)  included  in  the  file  maintained  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  relating  to 
such  person;  or 

(ii)  if  there  is  no  such  file,  otherwise  re- 
tained by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  retrievable  form  until  the  end  of  the 
5-year  period  following  the  termination  of 
the  project. 

'2)  Exclusion  of  certain  routine  tele- 
phone communications.— The  Secretary 
may  exclude  from  demonstration  projects 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  routine 
telephone  communications  which  do  not 
relate  to  potential  or  current  eligibility  or 
entitlement  to  benefits. 

(c)  Reports.— 

'1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  written  reports 
on  the  progress  of  each  demonstration 
project  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
together  with  any  related  data  and  materi- 
als which  the  Secretary  may  consider  appro- 
priate. Such  reports  shall  include  an  initial 
report  (relating  to  the  first  180  days  of  the 
project),  which  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  270  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  project,  and  annual  reports  thereafter 
for  the  duration  of  the  project.  The  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  project. 

(2)  Specific  matters  to  be  includep.— 
Each  report  required  under  paragraph  (I) 
shall- 

(A)  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  ac- 
countability procedures; 

(B)  identify  any  major  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  implementing  the  demonstration 
project;  and 

(C)  assess  the  feasibility  of  implementing 
the  accountability  procedures  on  a  national 
basis. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FORMER  SPE- 
CIAL AGENTS  OF  THE  FBI.  INC. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October  the 
Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Inc.,  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Oriando,  FL.  The  society 
IS  an  independent,  nongovernment  organiza- 
tion of  8,000  men  and  women  who  have  pre- 
viously served  our  Nation  as  special  agents  of 
the  FBI.  The  memt)ers  of  the  s<x;iety  continue 
to  be  interested  in  and  supportive  of  the  FBI 
and  its  role  in  the  intelligence  sphere.  At  the 
October  1989  convention,  the  society  adopted 
an  important  resolution  expressing  the  supp)ort 
of  its  members  for  our  country's  use  of  the  im- 
portant tools  of  intelligence  collection,  coun- 
terintelligence, and  covert  action  in  defense  of 
our  people  and  our  fundamental  national 
goals.  Today,  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  this 
laudable  resolution  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  eloquent  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  important  role  which 
these  intelligence  activities  play  in  our  efforts 
to  protect  and  promote  our  national  interests: 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  patriots  who  established  us 
as  one  nation  under  God  did  so  through  the 
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application  of  all  the  arts  and  skills  of  war 
and  deception; 

Whereas  these  included  the  tools  and 
weapons  of  the  ancient  craft  of  intellluence 
utilized  by  all  nations  since  time  immemori- 
al; 

Whereas  such  tools  and  weapons  include 
intelligence  collection  and  use.  counterintel- 
ligence ploys,  covert  action  and  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  methods  and  procedures  to  defend  and 
preserve  a  body  of  people  and  its  heritage: 

Wheresis  the  Government  established  by 
our  founding  fathers  is  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people; 

Whereas  any  attack  against,  or  threat  to, 
that  Government  is  an  attack  on.  or  threat 
to.  each  of  us  individually; 

Whereas  every  tried  and  true  counter- 
measure  should  be  available  to  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  defeat  the  subtle  espio- 
nage and  subversive  attacks  against  our 
strength  and  security  which  are  constantly 
being  waged  with  all  the  weapons  of  guile, 
deception  and  deceit:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Society  of  Former 
Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, Incorporated,  support  the  use 
and  application  of  the  tools  and  weapons  of 
the  intelligence  craft,  including  intelligence 
collection,  counterintelligence,  and  covert 
action,  and  urge  their  use  in  the  defense  of 
our  people  and  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Government's  goals  of  survival  and  peace 
for  all  nations. 


HOMELESS  VETERANS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October, 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  O/ersight  and  Investigations 
held  a  field  hearing  in  Cambndge.  MA.  to  in- 
vestigate the  issue  of  homeless  veterans. 
Chairman  Lane  Evans.  Congressman  Tom 
Ridge.  Congressman  George  Sangmeister 
and  I  participated  in  this  hearing.  I  think  we  all 
came  to  the  agreement  that  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  some  very  dedicated,  hard-working  in- 
dividuals, much  more  is  needed  to  be  done  to 
reach  out  to  the  homeless  veteran  population 
and  to  keep  them  permanently  off  the  street. 
People  who  are  on  the  front  lines  working  di- 
rectly with  homeless  veterans  in  Massachu- 
setts—people like  Will  Escobar  and  Jim 
Hoover  from  the  Boston  V.A.'s  Homeless 
Chronically  Mentally  III  Program;  Ken  Smith, 
Director  for  the  New  England  Shelter  for 
Homeless  Veterans  in  Boston;  Ralph  Ccxjper, 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  Clearir>g- 
house  in  Roxbury;  and  Mark  Follonsbee,  from 
Shelter.  Inc.,  in  Cambndge — know  that  we 
have  only  hit  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  wfien  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  homeless  veterans' 
needs  and  that  much  more  support  is  neecjed 
in  order  to  end  this  national  tragedy.  Yet, 
President  Bush  level  funded  homeless  serv- 
ices in  his  fiscal  year  1990  veterans'  budget 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  these 
men's  eftorts. 

Thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  adult  male 
homeless  population  are  veterans.  These  are 
men  and  women  wt>o  were  willing  to  shed 
their  bl(xxf  and  sweat  defending  the  dem(x;ra- 
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cy  and  freedom  which  we  value  so  highly.  It  is 
time  that  oor  country  finds  its  soul  and  makes 
the  commitment  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
homeless  veterans. 

Homeless  veterans  are  not  looking  for  a 
harKkxJt,  they  are  in  need  of  both  a  helping 
hand  arxl  a  welcome  honje.  Although  many 
strxjggle  with  complex  pwoblems  such  as 
mental  illness,  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 
their  problems  are  within  our  reach.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  design  a  system  that  is  "user- 
frierxlly."  First,  we  must  provide  a  health  care 
system  ttiat  is  flexible,  allovying  homeless  vet- 
erans to  drop  in  when  they  need  care  instead 
of  sending  them  away  with  an  appointment 
Second,  we  must  tie  able  to  provide  homeless 
veterans  with  affordable  housing  in  a  support- 
ive environment  which  will  help  ease  them 
back  into  mainstream  society.  One  thing  we 
know  that's  not  the  answer  is  warehousing  the 
homeless  in  stielters  without  links  to  services 
or  permanent  housing — it  only  serves  to  per- 
petuate isolation  and  dependence.  Finally,  we 
must  be  able  to  provide  homeless  veterans 
with  job  training  and  skills  in  order  that  they 
can  develop  the  self-assurance  and  the  inde- 
perxlence  ttiey  need  in  order  to  remain  in 
mainstream  society. 

On  Fetxuary  7,  1990.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion with  my  colleagues.  Senator  John  Kerry, 
Congressman  Harley  Staggers,  and  Con- 
gressman Chester  Atkins,  which  implements 
these  three  ideas  and  provides  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  next  4  years  to  accomplish 
ttiese  goals. 

Tfie  Comprehensive  Services  Program  for 
Homeless  Veterans  is  legislation  which  will 
provide  hiealth  care,  social  services,  housing, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  transportation 
services  so  that  we  can  realistically  put  an 
end  to  this  national  tragedy.  This  bill  requires 
tfiat  each  medical  center  director  within  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  conducts  an 
assessment  of  the  extent  of  the  homeless 
veteran  problem  in  their  area,  draft  a  plan 
using  the  Jirray  of  services  provided  under  the 
legislatk>n  and  then  form  a  multidisciplinary 
team  to  implement  the  plan. 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  drop-in  cen- 
ters to  be  conveniently  located  in  urban  areas 
so  that  veterans  can  receive  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric care,  warm  meals,  hygiene  facilities, 
job  assistance  and  referral  to  services  provid- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
by  other  agenaes  as  well.  Homeless  veterans 
will  also  t>ecome  eligible  for  greatly  needed 
dental,  optometnc  and  pediatric  care.  For  an 
example,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  homeless 
veteran  to  t>e  able  to  fill  out  a  job  application 
if  his  vision  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
he  can  no  longer  read.  Although  these  serv- 
ices can  be  costly,  wittwut  them,  many  of 
other  efforts  woukj  be  futile.  The  legislation 
will  allow  Vhe  Secretary  to  accept  donated 
dental,  optometnc  and  other  medical  equip- 
ment arxJ  services  to  help  defray  the  costs. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  mobile  support 
teams  to  facilitate  outreach  in  not  only  urban 
areas  but  also  rural  areas  as  well  where  the 
homeless  may  not  have  adequate  access  to 
needed  services.  These  mobile  support  teams 
will  provide  on  demand  medical  and  counsel- 
ing services  and  «vill  also  provide  transporta- 
tion to  medical  centers  and  shelter. 
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The  legislation  provides  three  different 
types  of  housing  programs  in  order  to  meet 
the  vaned  needs  of  homeless  veterans.  Two 
of  the  programs  establish  group  homes  which 
provide  for  varying  levels  of  supervision.  One 
group  home  is  self-run,  modeled  after  the 
highly  successful  Oxford  homes,  which  per- 
mits the  individuals  in  recovery  to  learn  re- 
sponsibility and  allows  for  extensive  replica- 
tion of  the  homes  tiecause  of  the  low  cost. 
The  other  group  home  is  more  structured,  de- 
signed for  the  individual  who  requires  more  in- 
tensive therapy  and  supervision.  The  last 
housing  program  is  modeled  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
Section  8  Program.  Under  this  program,  a 
homeless  veteran  would  contribute  30  percent 
of  their  income  toward  rent  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  make  up  the 
difference  tietween  the  veteran's  income  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  apartment  in  the 
private  market  All  three  of  these  programs  re- 
quire that  the  veteran  remain  drug  and  alcohol 
free  and  builds  on  the  concept  of  "veterans 
helping  veterans"  All  three  of  these  programs 
require  that  the  veteran  make  contributions  to 
the  rent  All  three  of  these  programs  require 
that  the  veterans  be  employed  or  involved  in 
some  sort  ot  work  therapy  program  adminis- 
tered or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs 

The  problems  that  homeless  veterans  face 
are  within  our  reach.  Too  many  are  too  quick 
to  throw  up  their  hands  and  give  up  on  home- 
less veterans  The  Manne  Corps  has  a  tradi- 
tion: never  leave  a  wounded  man  behind  on 
the  battlefield  We  would  do  well  to  follow  in 
this  tradition  so  that  we  may  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  homeless  veterans  and  get  them  off 
the  battlefield  known  as  the  American  streets. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3992, 
the  Comprehensive  Services  Program  for 
Homeless  Veterans  Below  is  a  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  legislation. 

H.R.  3992.  Comprehensive  Services 

Program  For  Homeless  Veterans 

sectionby-section  summary 

Section  1.  Title  Comprehensive  Services 
Program  for  Homeless  Veterans  Act  of 
1990 

Section  2.  Definition  of  Comprehensive 
Service  Program.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Services  Program  is  to  address 
the  housing,  meiiical  care,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, social  services  and  transportation 
needs  of  homeless  veterans.  The  Secretary 
will  establish  this  program  using  services 
provided  under  this  Act  and  coordinating 
these  services  with  other  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  programs  and  any  other 
federal,  state  and  local  programs  designed 
to  address  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans. 

Section  3.  Assessment  and  Plan. 

a.  Each  medical  center  director  must  con- 
duct a  joint  assessment  with  the  regional 
tienefits  director  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  homeless  veteran  problem  in  their  area. 
The  assessment  will  also  include  current 
services  being  provided  by  the  medical 
center  and  benefits  office  and  the  extent  in 
which  efforts  are  tieing  coordinated  with 
other  public  and  private  organizations. 

b.  1.  Following  the  assessment,  the  medi- 
cal center  and  the  regional  benefits  director 
must  jointly  submit  a  plan,  including  a  re- 
quest for  funding,  as  to  how  they  intend  to 
meet  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  in 
their  area  under  the  Comprehensive  Serv- 
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ices  Program.  Justification  must  be  provided 
for  failure  to  submit  a  plan  and  request  for 
funding. 

2.  To  implement  such  plans,  a  multi-disci- 
plinary team  of  employees  must  be  estab- 
lished. Plans  may  tie  periodically  updated  by 
the  directors  to  reflect  the  needs  of  their 
current  homeless  veteran  population. 

c.  $100  million  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  new  services  under  this  act  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  1994.  The  medical 
center  director's  request  for  funding  is 
capped  at  $1  million  per  year. 

Section  4.  Drop-In  Service  Centers. 

a.  In  areas  of  the  country  with  a  high  pop- 
ulation of  homeless  veterans,  drop-in  service 
centers  will  be  provided  in  conveniently  lo- 
cated areas. 

b.  At  least  five  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees will  be  assigned  to  the  drop-in  cen- 
ters. Employees  must  be  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing Department  employees. 

c.  Services  provided  include  assessment  for 
treatment,  evaluation  of  eligibility  for  gov- 
ernment benefits,  medical  and  psychiatric 
treatment,  counseling  and  referrals,  meals, 
hygiene  facilities,  assistance  with  discharge 
upgrading  and  employment  services. 

Section  5.  Mobile  support  teams. 

Mobile  support  teams  will  be  established 
to  provide  outreach,  clinical  care  and  trans- 
portation services  to  homeless  veterans  in 
areas  where  there  are  a  high  number  of 
homeless  veterans  and  in  rural  areas  where 
access  to  services  is  limited. 

Section  6.  Expanded  health  services. 

Homeless  veterans  will  be  eligible  for 
dental,  optometric  and  podiatric  services  in- 
cluding supplies. 

Section  7.  Housing  assistance  payments. 

a.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program 
which  will  provide  monthly  housing  assist- 
ance payments  for  homeless  veterans. 

b.  The  Secretary  will  consult  with  housing 
experts  when  establishing  regulations  for 
this  program. 

c.  The  Secretary  will  provide  housing  as- 
sistance payments  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence between  30%  of  the  veteran's  house- 
hold income  and  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  rental  unit. 

d.  1.  The  housing  assistance  is  available 
for  one  year  unless  a  veteran  in  good  stand- 
ing, is  unable  to  find  alternative  housing. 
Veterans  in  this  program,  must  be  employed 
at  least  half-time  or  be  involved  in  some 
work  therapy  program  administered  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  must  maintain  periodic  contact 
with  the  Department  or  other  authorized 
agencies.  The  housing  must  meet  state  and 
local  housing  codes. 

2.  Each  director  will  ensure  that  regular 
visits  by  a  counselor  to  the  housing  unit  are 
conducted  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  of 
the  program  are  being  met. 

Section  8.  Group  homes  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

a.  1.  The  director  shall  use  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  to  purchase  or  lease 
homes  for  the  provision  of  housing  to  veter- 
ans with  chronic  mental  illness  or  who  are 
recovering  from  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

2.  A.  Homeless  veterans  are  to  be  given 
first  priority.  All  residents  must  be  em- 
ployed at  least  half-time  or  be  involved  in 
some  work  therapy  program  administered 
or  approved  by  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

B.  Residential  staff  housing  located  on 
the  grounds  of  medical  centers  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

C.  Each  group  home  will  have  a  llve-ln 
manager  who  is  a  veteran. 
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D.  Drug  and  alcohol  counseling  and  other 
appropriate  rehabilitation  activities  will  be 
provided  in  the  group  homes. 

E.  The  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  is  prohibit- 
ed and  will  result  in  expulsion  from  the 
group  housing. 

F.  Veterans  will  pay  rent  based  on  their 
ability  to  pay  and  any  rent  collected  will  go 
toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  group 
homes. 

G.  Housing  must  be  in  compliance  with 
state  and  local  housing  codes  and  regula- 
tions. 

b.  Group  homes  are  to  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  guidelines  established  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  9.  Group  homes  through  nonprof- 
it private  entities. 

a.  1.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  revolving  fund  to  make  loans  for 
the  provision  of  group  homes  for  veterans 
with  chronic  mental  illness  or  vtho  are  re- 
covering from  alcohol  or  drug  abuse.  At 
least  four  individuals  must  reside  in  each 
group  home. 

2.  The  loan  from  the  revolving  fund  must 
not  exceed  more  than  $4,000.  The  purpose 
of  the  loan  is  to  provide  payment  of  first 
and  last  month's  rent  when  required  to 
secure  a  home.  The  loan  will  be  paid  back 
no  later  than  two  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  loan  was  made. 

3.  Each  resident  will  pay  their  share  of 
the  loan  through  monthly  installments. 
Reasonable  penalties  will  be  assessed  for 
failure  to  make  the  payment  on  time. 

4.  The  loan  can  be  made  to  nonprofit  pn 
vate  entities,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
who  agree  to  operate  the  homes  under  the 
following  specifications: 

a.  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  illegal  drug  in 
the  group  home  is  prohibited; 

b.  any  resident  who  violates  this  prohibi- 
tion will  be  expelled; 

c.  the  cost  of  the  housing  including  utili- 
ties will  be  shared  by  the  residents; 

d.  the  group  home  will  be  self-run;  by 
voting,  the  residents  will  establish  policies 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  home 
will  run. 

b.  Group  homes  are  to  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  guidelines  established  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Section  10.  Evaluations  and  reports. 

a.  Each  year,  the  Secretary  will  provide 
Congress  with  the  evaluation  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Services  Program  for  that  year. 

b.  In  1994.  the  Secretary  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  overall  program  evaluation  of 
the  Comprehensive  Services  program. 

Section  11.  Acceptance  of  donations. 

The  Secretary  may  accept  donations  of 
equipment  and  services  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  services  under  this  Act. 

Section  13.  Definitions. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  OSHA  CRIMI- 
NAL PENALTY  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  and  I  are  jointly  introducing  legislation 
to  tjeef  up  and  strengthen  the  criminal  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  [the  OSH  Act]. 

While  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act— the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1 984,  as 
amended  in  1986— had  the  effect  of  Increas- 
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ing  criminal  fines  for  OSHA  violations,  these 
new  fines  have  yet  to  be  fully  used. 

Under  current  law,  criminal  penalties  do  not 
apply  to  workplace  safety  violations  unless 
there  is  a  resulting  fatality.  Our  bill  expands 
the  application  of  cnminal  sanctions  to  willful 
violations  which  result  in  serious  bodily  Injury 
to  workers  or  recklessly  endanger  human  life 

The  weak  cnminal  penalty  provisions  of  the 
OSH  Act  are  outdated  and  do  not  act  as  a  de- 
terrent for  those  few  employers  who  willfully 
and  recklessly  expiose  workers  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  dangerous  working  conditions. 

Under  present  law  an  employer  who  willfully 
violates  Federal  workplace  safety  laws  caus- 
ing a  worker's  death  faces  no  more  than  6 
months  in  jail.  By  companson,  making  a  copy 
of  a  rented  video  movie  is  punishable  by  up  to 
5  years  in  pnson.  That  makes  no  sense 

This  bill  grew  out  of  heanngs  held  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Housing,  which  I  chair,  in 
1988  on  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration's  [OSHA]  nonuse  of  cnminal 
penalties  for  workplace  safety  violations.  The 
low  cnminal  penalties  for  workplace  safety 
violations  were  repeatedly  cited  at  the  hear- 
ings as  the  main  reason  there  have  been  so 
few  cnminal  prosecutions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Since  OSHA  was  established  20 
years  ago,  there  have  been  less  than  20 
cnminal  prosecutions,  and  in  only  one  in- 
stance has  it  resulted  in  jail  time. 

Under  the  bill  the  penalty  for  a  willful  viola- 
tion by  an  employer  which  leads  to  loss  to 
human  life  is  increased  from  6  months  to  up 
to  10  years  impnsonment 

The  bill  creates  two  new  cnminal  offenses 
An  employer  who  willfully  violates  an  OSHA 
standard  which  causes  senous  bodily  injury  to 
a  worker  can  be  punished  by  a  fine  and  up  to 
7  years  in  pnson.  An  employer  whose  willful 
violations  recklessly  endangers  human  life  can 
be  punished  by  a  fine  and  up  to  5  years  in 
pnson. 

This  bill  puts  teeth  Into  the  OSH  Act.  Unlike 
civil  fines  which  can  be  passed  on  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  the  prospect  of 
cnminal  prosecution  and  imprisonment  will  do 
much  to  ensure  that  workplaces  are  safe  and 
healthful. 

OSHA  Criminal  Sanctions— Section-by- 
Section  Analysis 

Section  I.— Short  Title 

Section  II.— Criminal  Penalties 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  causing 
the  death  of  an  employee  is  increased  from 
$10,000  to  fines  enacted  in  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  which  range  from  $250,000  for 
an  individual  to  $500,000  for  an  incorporat- 
ed entity.  Jail  sentences  are  increased  from 
six  months  for  the  first  violation  and  one 
year  for  the  second  violation  to  10  years  for 
the  first  violation  and  20  years  for  the 
second  violation. 

The  penalty  for  giving  advance  notifica- 
tion of  an  OSHA  inspection  is  increased 
from  $1,000  and  not  more  than  six  months 
imprisonment  to  fines  in  compliance  with 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  and  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  two  years. 

The  penalty  for  making  false  statements 
is  increased  from  $10,000  to  fines  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  and 
imprisonment  of  one  year. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  posting  re- 
quirements is  increased  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000. 
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additional  categories  of  criminal 
sanctions 

A  new  subsection  is  added  which  makes 
willful  violations  of  OSHA  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  a  criminal  offense  when 
such  violations  result  in  serious  bodily 
injury  to  an  employee,  with  fines  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  and 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven 
years. 

A  new  subsection  is  added  which  makes 
willful  violations  of  OSHA  standards,  rules 
and  regulations  which  recklessly  endanger 
an  employee  a  criminal  offense  with  fines  in 
compliance  with  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ten 
years. 

personal  LIABILITY 

Corporate  directors,  officers  or  agents  are 
liable  for  the  same  penalties  as  employers 
directly  involved  in  violations  if  they  are 
found  to  have  willfully  authorized,  ordered 
or  acquiesced  in  such  violations.  Penalties  or 
fines  imposed  on  a  director,  officer  or  agent 
shall  not  be  paid  from  corporate  funds. 

Section  III— Definitions 

Serious  bodily  injury  is  defined  to  include 
impairment,  disfigurement  and  substantial 
risk  of  death. 

Section  IV 

Nothing  in  the  OSH  Act  shall  preempt 
state  and  local  enforcement  of  criminal 
codes. 


BILL  MORTENSEN'S  ELECTION 
TO  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK  BOARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  congratulate  my  fnend  William  S. 
Mortensen  on  his  election  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  San  Francisco.  Bill 
is  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  FirstFed  Financial 
Corp.  of  Santa  Monica.  CA. 

At  a  time  when  the  industry  is  under  fire, 
Bill's  history  within  tfie  industry  makes  him  an 
ideal  choice  for  the  post.  In  additon  to  his 
work  with  FirstFed,  Bill  Mortensen  has  been 
an  influential  leader  in  the  California  savings 
and  loan  industry  He  was  preskJent  of  the 
California  League  of  Savings  Institutions,  the 
National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions,  and 
the  Conference  of  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions. 

Although  the  San  Francisco  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  does  not  play  a  role  In  the  regula- 
tion of  thnfts.  Bill's  contributions  to  the 
board's  decisions  on  credit  policies  will  be  no- 
ticed. He  has  t>een  critical  of  the  lax  enforce- 
ment that  has  characterized  the  industry  in 
recent  years,  and  has  supp)orted  tougher  p>en- 
alties  for  unethical  executives.  Most  important- 
ly, he  has  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  more  ngorous  capital 
standards  that  were  enacted  last  year 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Bill  Mortensen  on  his  new 
post.  I  expect  that  his  presence  on  the  tx>ard 
will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 


UMI 
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FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  POLICY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned, 
as  are  many  other  Americans,  about  nsing  for- 
eign investment  In  the  United  States  We 
simpty  do  not  know  enough  at)out  the  extent, 
distritxjtion,  and  effects  of  foreign  investment 
to  allow  criticai  choices  about  which  kinds  of 
these  activities  may  benefit  our  ecor>omy,  and 
those  which  could  immediately  or  over  time 
threaten  our  Nation's  secunty. 

I  have  introduced  the  Foreign  Investment 
Policy  Improvements  Act  to  provide  the  basis 
for  making  these  crucial  decisions,  and  to  put 
detailed  infoonation  on  foreign  ownership  in 
the  United  States  into  the  hands  of  officials 
given  responsibility  under  the  Exon-Flono 
amerxlment  to  the  1988  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  for  analyzing  all  foreign 
acquisitions  and  mergers  over  $1  million. 
Exon-Florio  has  already  served  as  a  useful  na- 
tional secunty  deterrent  for  companies  in  my 
State  of  Indiana,  yet  Federal  officials  could 
function  even  more  effectively  if  they  had 
access  to  a  detailed,  ongoing  profile  of  foreign 
investment. 

Currently,  a  numtier  of  Federal  agencies 
collect  data  on  foreign  investment.  The  prob- 
lem IS  not  that  too  little  information  is  collect- 
ed— it  is  tfiaf  the  data  is  not  organized  coher- 
ently and  made  available  to  the  right  officials 
Thus,  ttie  two  most  important  data  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government — the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  the  Census  Bureau— 
now  give  us  an  incomplete  and  at  times  dis- 
torted picture,  like  a  jigsaw  piuzzle  with  scat- 
tered pieces. 

Ouite  simply,  this  bill,  by  putting  together 
the  essential  pieces  of  the  foreign  investment 
puzzle,  would  yield  both  an  exact  overall  view 
of  foreign  investment  and  provide  a  very  local- 
ized level  of  detail.  This  is  a  complete  picture 
which  is  vital  to  our  national  secunty  and  an 
informed  debate  on  foreign  investment,  but 
one  which  is  currently  unavailable.  The  bill  re- 
flects an  important  change  recommended  by 
prominent  and  respected  experts  on  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
Edward  Graham  of  Duke  University  ar>d  Paul 
Krugman  of  MIT 

By  merging  the  information  we  already  col- 
lect, this  bill  does  not  create  an  unnecessary 
paperworV  burden  for  business  or  govern- 
ment. And  as  the  Presidents  chief  economic 
adviser,  Michael  Boskin,  notes,  free  markets 
function  best  with  sound  data. 

The  Foreign  Investment  Policy  Improve- 
ments Act  merges  Census  Bureau  data  col- 
lected at  the  "establishment "  level  with  "en- 
terprise" level  data  already  collected  and  re- 
ported by  ttie  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
under  tf»e  1976  International  Investment  and 
Trade  in  Services  Act.  This  merger  would 
allow  us  to  know  with  much  greater  precision 
the  exact  economic  activities  of  a  foreign 
entity  arKJ  each  of  its  affiliates  or  subsidiaries 
The  merger  of  data  is  feasible  because  both 
agencies  use  a  common  employer  identifica- 
tion number.  This  bill  breaks  down  the  legal 
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and  bureaucratic  walls  that  prevent  such  a 
merger 

Second,  the  bill  gives  this  very  detailed, 
classified  information  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States,  an 
entity  given  authonty  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  Exon-Flono  amendment  of  the  1 988 
Trade  Act.  Current  law  bars  even  these  top 
officials  from  obtaining  the  classified  enter- 
pnse-level  data  BEA  collects.  My  proposal 
ends  this  legal  barner  and  provides  the  Com- 
mittee with  better  data  while  maintaining  tight 
confidentiality  safeguards. 

Lastly,  this  proposal  allows  authorized  per- 
sonnel at  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
access  both  the  merged  and  raw  BEA  and 
Census  Bureau  foreign  investment  data  so 
that  GAO  can  fully  evaluate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's information  collection  methods  and 
Its  presentation  of  foreign  investment  activity. 
Such  a  comprehensive  analysis  has  never 
been  performed  GAO  would  then  develop 
nonclassified  reports  on  its  findings  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Under  this  bill,  both  executive  branch  and 
GAO  officers  and  employees  having  access  to 
this  classified  data  remain  under  exactly  the 
same  strictures  and  penalties  currently  im- 
posed on  BEA  and  Census  Bureau  personnel 
to  protect  against  disclosure  of  data  on  indi- 
vidual investors 

While  the  United  States  is  generally  viewed 
as  having  good  collection  regimes  on  foreign 
investment  activity,  there  are  disconnects  and 
distortions  in  the  data  which  prevent  us  from 
having  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  Impor- 
tant changes  taking  place  in  our  economy. 
The  Foreign  Investment  Policy  Improvements 
Act  I  have  introduced  will  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether and  end  the  distortions  without  com- 
prising the  integrity  of  our  collection  process- 
es. 

H.R.  4060 
A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United  Stales  Code, 

and    the    International    Investment    and 

Trade  In  Services  Survey  Act  to  improve 

the  quality  of  data  on  foreign  investment 

in  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatiies    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKITION  1   SHORT  TITI.I-; 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign  In- 
vestment Policy  Improvements  Act". 

SKI'.  :'.   AflKSS  TO  (  KNSt  S  DATA   HY   Bt  KKAl    OK 
K<  ONOMK   ANALYSIS 

(a)  Access  to  Data. -Section  9  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

(CM  11  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
shall  use  the  information  described  in  para- 
graph 1 2)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  International  Investment  and  Trade  in 
Services  Act.  Only  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Bureau  who  swear  to  observe  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (ai  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214  of  this  title  may  have 
access  to  such  information.  Section  214  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  such  officers  and 
employees,  with  respect  to  such  informa- 
tion, to  the  same  extent  as  such  section  ap- 
plies to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

I  2)  The  information  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 111  is  information  furnished  under 
this  title  that  pertains  to  any  business  en- 
terprise operating  in  the  United  States  that 
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is  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  foreign  persons  to  the  extent  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  securities  of  the 
business  enterprise  (in  the  case  of  an  incor- 
porated enterprise)  or  an  equivalent  interest 
in  the  business  enterprise  (in  the  case  of  an 
unincorporated  enterprise).  As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  the  terms  'business  enterprise". 
United  States',  and  foreign  person'  have 
the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  section  3 
of  the  International  Investment  and  Trade 
in  Services  Act.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment.— Section 
9(a)  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  8  of 
this  title"  the  following:  ",  sutisection  (c)  of 
this  section,  and  section  5(e)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Trade  in  Services 
Act". 

SKC  .1  A.MEND.MENTS  TO  THK  INTKRNATIO.VAI.  IV- 
VESTMKNT  AM)  TRADK  IN  SKRVK  KS 
SIRVEY  A(T. 

(a)  Purpose.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Trade  in  Services 
Survey  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3101(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'the  impact  of  such  in- 
vestment and  trade,  "  in  the  first  sentence 
the  following;  to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  use  of  information  on  direct  invest- 
ments owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  foreign  governments.". 

(b)  Access  to  Information.— Section  5  of 
the  International  Investment  and  Trade  in 
Services  Survey  Act  of  1976  (22  U.S.C.  3104) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

■■(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  restricting  disclosure  of 
or  access  to  information  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)(2),  the  President,  or  the 
President's  designee  who  is  responsible, 
under  section  721  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  for  monitoring  the  impact  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  and 
coordinating  implementation  of  United 
States  policy  on  such  investment,  is  author- 
ized to  review  any  such  information  in  order 
to  evaluate,  analyze,  compare,  or  verify  the 
nature  and  extent  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  Authorized  officials  and  employees 
designated  by  the  President  to  perform 
functions  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
access  to.  and  may  obtain  copies  of.  any  in- 
formation submitted  under  subsection 
(b)(2),  including  all  records,  documents,  re- 
ports, books,  papers,  and  other  materials  re- 
lated thereto.  Such  access  shall  be  granted 
promptly  but  not  later  than  5  days  after  a 
duly  authorized  official  or  employee  has 
made  a  request  therefor. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
an  official  or  employee  designated  to  per- 
form functions  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  disclose  to  any  other  person  or  organiza- 
tion any  information,  including  any  records, 
documents,  reports,  books,  papers,  and 
other  materials  related  thereto,  acquired 
during  a  review  conducted  under  paragraph 
( 1 ),  that  specifically  identifies  any  person 
who  furnished  information  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2).  The  President  shall  establish 
such  procedures  and  safeguards  that  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  this  information.  An  official  or 
employee  designated  to  perform  functions 
under  this  suljsection  may  discuss  any 
matter  relating  to  such  information  with  of- 
ficials or  employees  designated  to  perform 
functions  under  the  data  collection  pro- 
gram. 


"(4)  The  President  or  the  President  s  des- 
ignee may  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  any  review  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1),  except  that  any  such  report  shall  not 
specifically  identify  any  person  who  fur- 
nished information  under  subsection  (b)(2). 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  an 
official  or  employee  designated  to  perform 
functions  under  this  subsection  from  dis- 
cussing with  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Congress  the  findings,  conclusions,  or 
n-rommendations  of  a  draft  or  final  report. 

■"(e)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
reports  required  by  paragraph  (2),  and  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3),  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to,  and  may 
obtain  copies  of,  any  information  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  and  the  information 
furnished  under  title  13.  United  States 
Code  that  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  under  section  9(c)  of  such 
title. 

"(2)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall, 
subject  to  paragraph  (3),  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  each  of 
the  benchmark  surveys  conducted  under 
section  4(b)  of  this  Act  for  calendar  years 
1992  and  1997,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  methods  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  in  collecting  and  reporting 
data  in  such  surveys.  Each  report  shall  also 
include— 

"(A)  an  analysis  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  trends  in  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States,  including  in  aerospace, 
biotechnology,  electronics,  energy,  manufac- 
turing, and  real  property: 

"(B)  any  recommendations  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  any  improvements  in 
statutes  and  regulations  which  would  result 
in  improved  tracking  of  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States:  and 

"(C)  an  analysis  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  necessity  of  the  current  re- 
strictions of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analy- 
sis on  public  presentation  of  the  data  col- 
lected under  this  Act. 

Each  report  prepared  under  this  paragraph 
on  a  benchmark  survey  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  benchmark  survey  is  made  avail- 
able. 

"(3)  Only  those  officers  and  employees  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  who  perform 
functions  primarily  in  economic  or  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance  may  have  access  to 
the  information  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  then  only  after  swearing  to  observe  the 
limitations  imposed  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  9(a)  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 214  of  such  title,  and  to  observe  the 
limitations  on  disclosure  imposed  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  except  that  such 
limitations  shall  be  construed  to  allow  the 
information  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. Section  214  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  such  officers  and 
employees,  with  respect  to  such  informa- 
tion, to  the  same  extent  as  such  section  ap- 
plies to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(4)  The  reports  to  Congress  required  by 
paragraph  (2)  shall  t>e  made  in  such  manner 
as  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  on  disclo- 
sure referred  to  in  parsigraph  (3).". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  5 
of  the  International  Investment  and  Trade 
in  Services  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  "(d)" 
and  inserting  "(f)'";  and 
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(2)  in  subsection  (f).  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (bid)  of  this  section,  by  inserting 
■•.  (d).  or(e)""  after  "(c)'. 


CAN  UNDERFUNDED  HIGHWAYS 
STALL  THE  ECONOMY? 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Lester  Lamm,  president 
of  the  Highway  Users  Federation,  detailing  the 
future  costs  to  Amenca  of  our  underfunded 
Highway  Program  and  (Xir  general  inclination 
to  defer  investment  in  needed  infrastructure 
projects.  Mr.  Lamm  documents  numerous 
studies  by  respected  authorities  who  conclu- 
sively indicate  that  declining  investment  in  in- 
frastructure will  lead  directly  to  a  declining 
ability  to  compete  In  emerging  global  markets. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  pnnted  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

Can  Underfunded  Highways  Stalx  the 
Economy? 

(By  Lester  P.  Lamm,  President,  Highway 
Users  Federation) 

Every  time  we  are  caught  in  a  traffic  jam 
or  jarred  by  a  pothole,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  cost  to  ourselves  of  poor  highway  condi- 
tions. 

■yet  the  overall  cost  of  underfunded  high- 
ways and  bridges  has,  until  recently,  not 
been  clearly  documented. 

An  authoritative  body  of  recent  economic 
research  has  found  a  close  link  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  public  spending  on  infra- 
structure—roads, highways,  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

Merrill  Lynch  economists  have  concluded: 
"The  bottom  line  is  clear.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  living  standard  and  our 
ability  to  compete  internationally,  we 
should  also  \>e  concerned  about  the  nation "s 
infrastructure."" 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is  determining  its 
future  transportation  priorities,  these  find- 
ings have  important  implications. 

Inadequate  or  poorly  maintained  high- 
ways and  bridges  result  in  delays  for  com- 
muters, business  travelers,  and  truckers, 
who  carry  the  goods  and  services  modern 
commerce  depends  on.  Driving  on  poor 
roads  also  increases  wear  and  tear  on  cars 
and  trucks,  extracting  another  cost. 

David  Aschauer,  an  economist  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  Chicago,  has  found  a 
strong  and  consistent  correlation  between 
GNP  growth  and  public  investment.  His 
study  suggests  that  our  failure  to  maintain 
adequate  funding  for  highways,  bridges,  and 
other  public  infrastructure  may  underlie 
the  slowdown  in  what  economists  call  total 
factor  productivity— the  amount  of  output 
produced  by  given  amounts  of  labor  and  pri- 
vate capital. 

National  productivity  grew  at  a  healthy 
1.8  percent  annual  rate  between  1950  and 
1970,  but  has  sagged  to  0.8  percent  between 
1970  and  1985.  Similarly,  public  infrastruc- 
ture expanded  at  a  4.3  percent  annual  rat? 
t>etween  1950  and  1970.  but  only  a  1.5  per- 
cent rate  from  1970  to  1985. 

The  association  is  clearly  strong.  A  coinci- 
dence? Hardly.  Consider  that  among  leading 
industrial  nations,  the  U.S.  had  both  the 
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slowest  rate  of  productivity  growth  and  the 
lowest  ratio  of  public  investment  from  1973 
to  1985.  Meanwhile,  Japan  led  on  lx)th  crite- 
ria. 

A  recent  Merrrill  Lynch  report  titled  Our 
Crumbling  Infrastructure,  noted  that  the 
total  public  spending  for  the  country's  in- 
frastructure dropped  from  3.5  percent  of 
GNP  to  2.5  percent  of  GNP  between  I960 
and  1985.  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments together  devoted  6.8  percent  of  their 
budgets  to  public  works  in  1984.  down  from 
29  percent  in  1950.  Federal  outlays  for  infra- 
structure dropped  from  10.9  percent  of  total 
non-defense  spending  in  1962  to  4.5  percent 
in  1987.  And  capital  outlays  for  public  works 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
has  fallen  from  2.i  percent  in  1964  to  about 
1  percent  today. 

Economics  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
have  come  up  with  results  similar  to  As- 
chauer"s,  concluding.  "Our  analysis  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  the  productivity 
slowdown  could  in  fact  have  been  caused  by 
the  decline  in  puolic  capital.  " 

The  results  of  this  research  have  reverber- 
ated throughout  th<'  economic  community 
had  have  large  political  imphcations. 

Business  economist  David  Hale  of  Kemper 
Financial  Service  wrote  in  a  recent  report: 
The  deterioration  of  the  nation's  infra- 
structure, especially  highways  and  bridges 
.  has  generated  new  awareness  sunong 
economists  that  there  are  supply-side  con- 
straints on  growth  that  can  be  corrected 
only  through  public  expenditure." 

Princeton  economist  Alan  Blinder  warns. 
"We're  letting  ourselves  become  an  underde- 
veloped country  in  terms  of  our  public  cap- 
ital." 

Finally,  a  group  of  327  economists— in- 
cluding lour  Nobel  Laureates— recently 
signed  a  statement  titled  America  Needs  In- 
creased Public  Invesment  Now.  The  state- 
ment, released  by  the  Economic  Policy  Insti- 
tute, a  Washington  think  tank,  notes  a  defi- 
cit in  public  investment  in  infrastructure, 
and  predicts.  "This  deficit  will  have  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  America's  future  competi- 
tiveness " 

And  what  of  the  argument  that  public 
spending  on  infrastructure  will  hurt  the 
economy  by  decreasing  private  investment? 
Aschauser  found  that  public  infrastructure 
spending  only  drained  private  investment 
initially.  After  a  few  years,  new  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  transportation  facilities, 
actually  stimulated  private  investment,  'ul- 
timately inducing  a  cumulative  rise  in  the 
private  capital  stock." 

These  fmdings  deserve  close  consideration 
as  the  nation  sets  future  national  transpor- 
tation policies.  Tiie  current  federal-aid  high- 
way program,  which  funds  aproxim&tely  a 
quarter  o:  the  nation's  $70-bil!ion  annual 
highway  and  bridge  construction  and  repair 
effcrts,  expires  in  1991. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Transportation  2020  coalition  are 
currently  preparing  a  future  national  trans- 
portation plan,  which  would  set  national 
priorities  into  the  next  century.  The  next 
Congress  will  then  be  asked  to  make  deci- 
sions that  Will  largely  determine  the  path  of 
future  tran.':portation  spending. 

Transportation  2020  is  a  coalition  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  state  and  Icxral  govern- 
ment officialF  launched  in  1987  to  form  a 
national  cor^sensus  on  a  future  mobility 
plan.  The  group  has  concluded  that  future 
spending  on  highways  and  bridges  will  need 
to  reach  an  $80-  to  $100-billion  annual  rate 
if   future   travel   demands  are   to  be   met. 
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They  believe  that  all  levels  of  government 
should  share  in  those  increased  levels. 

Each  of  us  IS  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
sound  highways  and  bridges  every  time  we 
travel.  Sound  research  now  has  underscored 
the  importance  of  good  highways  to  the 
entire  economy. 

Congress  will  do  well  to  take  heed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DEPOSI 
TOR  PROTECTION   AND  FRAUD 
ACT  OP  1990 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleague  Tom  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, I  am  introducing  the  Depositor  Protection 
and  Fraud  Act  of  1990  This  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent  further  abuses  of  the  relationships 
banks  and  SALs  enioy  with  their  federally  in- 
sured depositors. 

In  one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  Lin- 
coln Savings  &  Loan  fiasco,  Lincoln  sold  |unk 
bonds  in  its  parent  company  to  unsuspecting 
depositors  who  assumed  that  the  bonds  were 
insured  or  that  they  were  safe  because  they 
were  sold  by  an  insured  institution.  Many  of 
those  depositors  were  elderly  retirees  who 
placed  their  entire  life  savings  in  these  now 
worthless  bonds  on  that  mistaken  assumption 
Many  other  S&L's,  including  Centrust  Savings 
of  Florida  which  was  recently  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  have  followed  Lincoln  s 
sordid  example.  These  S&L's  are  detailed  in 
the  accompanying  study  prepared  by  my 
office. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
sale  of  subordinated  debt  to  depositors  Many 
S&L's  and  even  some  banks  have  sold  their 
depositors  their  own  common  stock  over  the 
counter.  The  attached  editonal  from  Cram's 
New  York  Business  Magazine— which  en- 
dorses this  legislation— makes  it  clear  that 
these  stock  investments  were  equally  rotten 
and  that  the  depositors  were  taken  advantage 
of.  As  Cram's  argues: 

We  don't  want  to  derail  the  plans  by 
thrifts  to  raise  capital  to  buttress  their  posi- 
tion. But  with  the  added  problems  created 
by  the  bailout  bill,  it's  imperative  that 
S&L's  raise  money  with  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  traditional  Wall  Street  channels: 
the  scrutiny  of  an  underwriter  whose  own 
reputation  is  at  stake  in  underwriting  a 
stock  sale  and  the  screening  provided  by 
retail  brokers.  In  doing  so.  offerings  are  tar- 
geted to  a  more  sophisticated  audience. 
those  who  already  invest  in  stocks. 

Banks  and  S&L's  have  a  special  relation- 
ship with  their  depositors,  and  enjoy  a  special 
trust,  as  a  result  of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
The  relationship  is  abused  by  the  sale  of  com- 
plex or  overpriced  investments  by  weaker  In- 
stitiitions  in  particular  to  unsophisticated  de- 
positors. It  Is  our  obligatk>n  to  ensure  that 
such  abuses  are  prevented. 

Incredibly,  except  for  the  few  incidents  in 
which  LirKX>ln  failed  to  provide  the  legally  re- 
quired disclosures,  the  sale  of  these  worthless 
borxjs  arxJ  stock  to  unsophisticated  and  trust- 
ing depositors  is  not  prohibited  or  limited  by 
law  or,  in  most  cases,  by  regulation.  The  fact 
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that  Lincoln,  Centrust,  and  all  the  others  could 
comply  with  the  narrow  letter  of  the  law  and 
still  be  able  to  bilk  hundreds  of  senior  citizens 
and  other  depositors  of  their  savings  for  retire- 
ment IS  appalling  and  makes  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  law  must  be  changed. 

This  act  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
tragedy  by  prohibiting  the  sale  in  a  branch  of 
an  insured  bank  or  S&L  of  any  debt  or  stock 
in  any  affiliate  of  the  bank  or  thnft.  Moreover. 
it  would  prohibit  the  sale  in  a  branch  of  any 
instrument  of  a  bank  or  thrift  itself  that  could 
count  as  capital  for  the  institution— that  is, 
particularly  at  risk  It  would  also  give  the  regu- 
lators the  explicit  authority  and  mandate  to 
protect  depositors  if  they  determine  that  an 
uninsured  product  being  offered  by  the  bank 
or  S&L  could  be  confused  by  a  retail  customer 
for  an  insured  deposit 

During  testimony  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  November  of  last  year,  Secunties 
and  Exchange  Commission  Chairman  Richard 
Breeden  concurred  and  endorsed  precisely 
the  action  that  this  bill  would  accomplish: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution in  this  case  had  the  potential  to  give 
Lincoln  customers  the  impression  that  they 
were  making  insured  investments.  The  trust 
that  individuals  place  in  a  federally  insured 
bank  or  S&-L  makes  it  likely  that  such  con- 
fusion will  occur,  therefore  creating  the  op- 
portunity to  e.xploit  an  unsuspecting  cus- 
tomer. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  solution  to 
this  problem  would  be  to  prohibit  specifical- 
ly the  sale  of  the  securities  of  a  depository 
institution  or  its  affiliate  on  the  premises  of 
the  insures  bank  or  thrift  institution. 

In  the  10  months  since  Lincoln  was  seized 
and  these  abuses  could  no  longer  be  ignored, 
the  S&L  regulators  have  done  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit a  repetition  of  Lincoln's  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, at  least  one  of  the  banking  regulators 
does  not  prohibit  this  inherently  abusive  prac- 
tice So  the  time  has  come  for  legislative 
action 

This  bill  IS  the  marriage  of  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  dealt  with  this  issue  similarly 
previously  introduced  by  Mr.  McMillen  and 
myself,  H  R  3721  and  H.R.  3777.  The  combi- 
nation IS  better  legislation  which,  with  our 
combined  efforts  and  the  support  of  our  col- 
leagues, should  move  rapidly  to  final  passage. 

S&L  S  WITH  COUNTER  DEBT  AUTHORIZATION:  PEER  GROUP 
ANALYSIS 

(Data  as  ol  June  1989.  dollar  amounts  m  milhons] 
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KANSAN  WINS  C-SPAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 

HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  what  a  terrible  influence  drug  abuse 
has  on  our  country  and  on  the  future  of 
today's  youth. 

Today,  I  want  to  salute  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Peter  Lane  of  Overland  Park,  KS.  Peter, 
who  Is  a  senior  at  Shawnee  Mission  South 
High  School,  recently  won  first  place  In  a  col- 
lege scholarship  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
C-SPAN.  The  $5,000  pnze  will  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  Peter's  freshman  year  college  tuition 
costs. 

Contest  entrants— whose  high  school 
teachers  are  members  of  "C-SPAN  in  the 
Classroom,"  the  public  affairs  network's  free 
educational  service— submitted  essays  dem- 
onstrating their  knowledge  of  the  legislative 
process.  Contestants  were  asked  to  imagine 
themselves  as  a  Member  of  Congress  on  a 
C-SPAN  viewer  call-in  program.  The  question 
focused  on  the  need  for  Congress  to  pass  ef- 
fective antidrug  legislation.  Nearly  400  en- 
trants participated. 

Peter's  essay  provides  insightful  comments 
on  the  drug  scourge  that  has  touched  our 
entire  Nation.  He  mentions  the  wisdom  of  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  in  granting  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  certain  Inalienable  rights. 

In  his  essay,  Peter  states: 

The  only  way  a  law  works  is  if  the  people 
want  it  to  work.  A  government  by  the  people 
cannot  exterminate  the  drug  epidemic  without 
the  people  becoming  involved. 

I  commend  Peter  for  his  fine  essay  and  for 
winning  the  scholarship.  C-SPAN  is  also  com- 
mended for  its  efforts  to  help  educate  our 


young  people  by  bringing  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Government  into  America's  classrooms. 

The  text  of  Peter's  winning  essay  follows: 

Inalienable  Rights? 

(By  Peter  Michael  Lane) 

There  is  a  scourge  in  this  nation,  a  disease 
that  has  touched  every  American's  life.  This 
scourge  is  the  prevalence  of  drugs  in  our 
communities.  The  American  people  are 
frightened.  Yet,  what  is  even  more  horrify- 
ing is  the  governmental  repression  that  will 
appear  with  the  passing  of  more  laws.  What 
must  be  examined  is  the  conflict  between 
the  governmental  suffocation  of  rights  with 
more  laws  and  the  methods  of  combating 
the  infestation  of  drugs. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
James  Madison.  "A  Bill  of  Rights  is  what 
the  people  are  entitled  to  against  every  gov- 
ernment." The  Bill  of  Rights  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  lives.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the 
document  that  allows  us  'freedom  of  speech 
or  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  In- 
alienable rights  are  what  people  all  over  the 
world  are  suffering  for  today.  Chinese  stu- 
dents were  shot  in  Tiananmen  Square:  East 
Germans  flee  to  the  west  to  seek  a  better 
life:  inalienable  rights  are  what  America 
stands  for  and  what  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
tect. Therefore,  every  law  that  comes  before 
Congress  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  "Will  this  law  de- 
crease my  freedom  in  any  way?"  If  any  law 
diminishes  our  autonomy,  then  it  is  manda- 
tory that  the  law  be  eliminated! 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  fight  the  drug  problem, 
and  yet  maintain  our  liberties.  First  they 
are  required  to  enforce  the  laws  that  they 
already  have  enacted.  History  of  the  past 
twenty  years  tells  one  that  more  laws  have 
not  decreased  the  drug  trafficking  and 
usage.  Laws  that  we  have  now  need  to  be 
used  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  enforce- 
ment should  include  more  judges,  prosecu- 
tors, and  police.  These  are  the  gears  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  recognize  the  true  nature  of  ad- 
diction. There  are  two  addictions  in  Amer- 
ica; one  to  the  money  that  can  be  earned 
through  the  sale  of  drugs,  and  the  second  to 
the  drugs  themselves.  In  order  to  make  our 
communities  safer  we  are  compelled  to 
break  the  two  addictions.  Strive  to  educate 
the  people  with  skills  for  good  jobs  that  let 
them  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
If  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  at  selling 
drugs  than  working  for  McDonalds,  what 
will  a  person  choose?  Next,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  educate  people  to  the  destruction  of 
the  mind,  community,  and  particularly  the 
family  caused  by  the  use  of  drugs.  Drugs  are 
used  to  escape  reality  of  life.  Since  drugs  de- 
stroy life,  the  reality  becomes  even  worse, 
thus  giving  more  reason  to  use  drugs.  Drug 
addiction  becomes  a  never  ending  cycle. 
Educate  that  the  drug  environment  is  not 
the  answer  to  problems  before  the  cycle 
begins. 

Finally,  people  must  become  involved  on  a 
personal  level.  People  must  take  to  the 
streets  in  peaceful  protests  in  front  of 
known  drug  houses  to  let  the  drug  pushers 
know  that  this  nation  truly  belongs  to  the 
people.  Voters  have  the  obligation  not  just 
to  elect  people  to  the  government  but  to  be 
the  government.  If  a  law  is  not  supported,  it 
does  not  exist.  The  law  is  alive  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  drug  trafficking. 

What  is  found  is  that  more  laws  are  not  a 
panacea  to  the  drug  problem,  especially  if 
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government  is  not  controlled  by  the  people. 
However  if  Congress  continues  to  hesitate, 
the  best  idea  is  for  the  people  to  take  the 
streets  back  from  the  pushers  by  letting 
them  know  that  we  are  not  scared.  We  are 
not  scared.  Just  as  the  people  In  Eastern 
Europe  have  banded  together  to  regain 
some  of  their  rights,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
come  together.  It  is  also  up  to  the  people  to 
find  alternatives  to  the  drug  culture.  Neces- 
sity dictates  that  we  look  at  the  overall  di- 
lemma meticulously.  The  only  way  a  law 
works  is  if  the  people  want  it  to  work.  A  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  cannot  exterminate 
the  drug  epidemic  without  the  people  be- 
coming involved. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker,  my  father, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Sr.,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing editorials  from  the  Indianapolis  News  edi- 
tion published  on  the  first  day  of  February 
1990. 

The  former  Congressman,  elected  with 
Harry  Truman  in  1 948,  says  in  his  letter  to  me, 
"Every  Member  should  read  this  with  appro- 
priate praise  for  the  Indianapolis  News  and  Its 
tradition  of  objectivity.  •  *  •  " 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  1.  1990] 
Passages 

The  farther  back  you  can  look,  the  far- 
ther forward  you  can  see.— Winston  Church- 
ill 

As  noted  last  week  in  this  column,  Aristot- 
le had  misgivings  about  the  poor,  the  un-- 
educated  and  the  uninterested  citizens  of 
Athens  being  up  to  self-government.  That 
debate  continues  around  the  world  even 
today. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  citizen  participa- 
tion. Aristotle  believed  citizen  education  was 
its  base.  In  addition  to  classifying  most  of 
the  categories  of  education  studied  today, 
he  collected  the  first  great  library  and  es- 
tablished a  museum.  He  continued  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  and  goodness  as  launched  by 
his  mentor.  Plato,  but  went  much  further  in 
establishing  laboratory  and  scientific  re- 
search. His  students  dissected  animals  and 
studied  the  habits  of  insects. 

The  science  of  observation  was  new.  and 
Aristotle  applied  it  to  every  facet  of  life,  in- 
cluding education  and  government. 

In  contrast  to  other  philosophers— includ- 
ing Plato,  who  believed  that  man  would 
evolve  into  a  creature  who  wouldn't  need 
much  government— Aristotle  believed  some 
form  of  government  would  always  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  order  and  freedom. 
Moreover,  an  educational  system,  he  con- 
tended, must  instill  in  young  and  old  alike 
the  precepts  of  freedom.  It  was  every  citi- 
zen's duty  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  his  government,  because  its  healthy 
operations  promoted  his  own  welfare. 

As  The  News  continues  its  coverage  of  the 
beginnings  of  Western  culture,  we  reprint 
the  following  excerpt  from  Aristotle,  circa 
340  B.C. 

Every  state  is  a  community  of  some  kind, 
and  every  community  is  established  with  a 
view  to  some  good;  for  msinkind  always  acts 
in  order  to  obtain  that  which  they  think 
good.  But.  if  all  communities  aim  at  some 
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good,  the  state  or  political  community, 
which  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  which  em- 
braces all  the  rest,  aims  at  good  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  others,  and  at  the  highest 
good. 

But  of  all  the  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  which  most  contributes  to  the 
permanence  of  constitutions  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  education  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  in  our  own  day  this  principle 
is  universally  neglected.  The  best  laws, 
though  sanctioned  by  every  citizen  of  the 
state,  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  young 
are  trained  by  habit  and  education  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  .  .  .  (Conversely.) 
there  may  be  a  want  of  self-discipline  in 
states  as  well  as  in  individuals. 

(In  some  cases)  there  has  arisen  a  false 
idea  of  freedom  which  is  contradictory  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  state.  For  two  prin- 
ciples are  characteristic  of  democracy— the 
government  of  the  majority  and  freedom. 
Men  think  that  what  is  just  is  equal;  and 
that  equality  is  the  supremacy  of  the  popu- 
lar will;  and  that  freedom  means  the  doing 
what  a  man  likes.  In  such  democracies  every 
one  lives  as  he  pleases  .  .  .  but  this  is  all 
wrong;  men  should  not  think  it  slavery  to 
live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  constitution 
for  it  is  their  salvation. 

The  State  of  the  Union 

President  Bush  relied  heavily  upon  "that 
vision  thing '—and  an  ace  up  his  sleeve— last 
night  while  delivering  his  Stale  of  the 
Union  address. 

In  his  35-minute  speech,  the  president 
conjured  up  a  nation  in  which  all  Ajnericans 
walk  in  security  and  prosperity,  all  budgets 
are  balanced  and  all  debts  have  started  to  be 
paid.  He  described  a  world  in  which  tyran- 
nies fall  from  the  rot  of  their  own  corrup- 
tion and  formerly  enslaved  nations  embrace 
American  ideals  with  ardor. 

This  is  to  be  expected,  of  course.  By 
nature.  State  of  the  Union  addresses  by  en- 
trenched presidents  are  self-congratulatory. 
No  president  is  going  to  come  l>efore  the 
American  people  to  say.  "The  State  of  the 
Union  is  worse  than  it  was  when  I  took 
office.  " 

President  Bush  hewed  well  to  the  estab- 
lished precedent.  His  address  was  skillfully 
written  and  winningly  delivered.  It  compli- 
mented the  American  people  on  the  ad- 
vances of  the  past  year  and  challenged  them 
to  work  harder  in  service  of  their  ideals. 

Moreover,  the  speech  demonstrated  one 
way  America's  role  will  change  in  the  after- 
math of  what  Bush  called  "the  revolution  of 
'89  "—the  upheaval  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Saying  that  he  had  just  spoken  with  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  by  phone,  the 
president  announced  that  he  would  seek  to 
have  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  reduce  their  troop  levels  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  to  195.000  apiece. 

Bush's  troop-cut  announcement  shows 
just  how  fast  the  current  of  history  is  run- 
ning right  now.  Just  two  months  ago.  U.S. 
and  Soviet  negotiators  were  wrangling  in 
Geneva  to  bring  troop  commitments— which 
were  at  305,000  for  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  600,000  for  the  Soviet 
Union— down  to  275.000.  Now  that  figure  is 
ot>solete.  swept  away  by  the  flow  of  human 
events. 

The  president  alluded  to  history's  power- 
ful rush  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  America's  role  in  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing world,  but  then  he  didn't  do  it.  He 
talked— at  times,  quite  movingly— alxjut  the 
principle  of  freedom  that  has  inspired  other 
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nations  to  toss  aside  communism,  but  he 
didn't  say  anything  about  the  sacrifices 
Americans  likely  will  have  to  make  lo  help 
those  nations  along  the  path  to  liberty 

Nor  did  he  talk  in  any  depth  about  the 
problems  confronting  Americans  within 
their  own  shores.  He  said  the  deficit  could 
be  eliminated  and  the  budget  balanced  by 
1993  without— read  his  lips— any  new  taxes 
He  then  said  that,  once  the  budget  was  bal 
anced.  the  federal  government  would  start 
paymg  off  the  the  national  debt. 

He  didn't  say  how  this  would  be  done;  he 
jus',  said  it  would  be  done. 

He  also  took  a  shot  at  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  D-N.Y..  who  has  proposed  cut 
ting  Social  Security  taxes— m  part  becau.se 
he  wanis  to  stop  the  administration  and 
Congress  from  using  Social  Security  sur 
plu.ses  to  disguise  the  true  size  of  the  deficit 
Bush  said  the  Social  Security  system 
shouldn't  be  changed  in  any  fashion,  and 
then  moved  on.  without  addressing  Moyni- 
hans  motive  for  proposing  the  change. 

The  president  took  the  same  tack  while  he 
discussed  the  need  to  Improve  education  in 
this  country.  He  described  the  destination 
the  admirable  goals  ne  and  trie  nation's  gov- 
ernors set  forth  in  last  years  education 
summit— without  saying  what  road  the 
country  would  take  to  get  there. 

Vagueness  is  to  be  expected  m  State  of 
the  ITnion  addresses.  Kven  so.  there  was 
something  unsettling  about  the  president's 
speech. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  this  country  now 
has  seen  two  different  presidents  and  five 
different  Congresses  pledge,  again  and 
again,  to  wipe  away  the  massive  deficits  and 
begin  paying  off  the  debt.  The  deficits  how 
ever,  continue  to  roll  in.  and  the  national 
debt  now  is  roughly  $3  trillion— or  approxi 
mately  three  times  the  size  of  this  year's 
federal  budget.  Eventually,  the  pledges 
cease  being  convincing. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  because  the  president 
talked  too  much  about  the  advances  of  this 
past  year— advance,  by  the  way.  that  the 
people  in  Eastern  Europe  made  largely  on 
their  own— and  too  little  about  how  Ameri- 
cans must  respond  to  the  changes. 

More  likely,  it  was  the  theme  that  links 
those  two  sources  of  uneasiness— the  sub- 
text in  the  president's  speech  suggesting 
that  great  and  needed  changes  will  just 
happen.  Without  extensive  planning.  With- 
out great  sacrifice.  Witi-,out  .nard  work. 

That  isn't  the  way  the  world  works,  and 
the  .American  people  know  it. 


U.S,  APPAREL  INDUSTRY- 
VICTIM  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  stody  re- 
leased by  Economic  Policy  institute  refutes 
mbch  of  the  conventkjnal  thinking  of  about 
the  apparel  ..ndus'iry  in  America.  This  study 
demonstrates  that,  thanks  ^n  suosta.ntial  ,oan 
to  t^e  excellent  work  force  which  is  available 
to  the  apparel  industry  in  this  country,  creative 
enx>loyefS  m  the  apparel  'ndustry  can  thnve  m 
the  United  States,  and  that  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  tha*  industry  has 
been  Amencan  Governmpnt  policy. 

The  EP1  report  documents  the  extent  to 
which  Amencan  policy  has  been  unfair  to  the 
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apparel  industry,  and  has  in  some  ways  used 
it  as  a  sacrificial  lamb  for  foreign  policy  goals, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  working  people  In 
this  country  A  recent  article  in  the  Boston 
Herald  by  Phil  Pnmack  does  a  first-rate  job  of 
summanzing  this  study  and  making  clear  the 
extent  to  which  the  apparel  industry  in  this 
country,  with  the  support  of  the  ILGWU  and 
the  ACTWU.  could  play  an  important  econom- 
ic role  with  proper  Government  policies. 

As  an  example,   Mr    Pnmack  quotes  from 
the  report  as  follows. 

An  apparel  manufacturer  can  get  far  more 
U.S.  Government  assistance  ...  for  manu- 
facturing in  the  Caribbean  than  for  manu- 
facturing in  Los  Angeles  or  North  Carolina. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  commend  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Herald  for  bnnging  this  im- 
portant study  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
I  commend  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing and  Textile  Workers'  Union  for  their  ef- 
forts   Because  this  is  a  significant  matter  for 
Amencan  economic  policy,   I  submit  Mr.  Pn- 
mack's  article  about  that  important  study  here: 
Union  Study  Targets  US.  Foreign  Policy 
I  By  Phil  Primack) 
Angelo    DJChaira.    Susie   Tay   and    Lenny 
Mirasolo  didn't  need  to  read  the  study  re- 
leased in  Washington  earlier  this  week  to 
know   that    America's  once-vibrant   apparel 
industry  now  hangs  by  a  thread. 

DiChaira  runs  House  of  Charmil  Inc.,  an 
Essex  Street  apparel  shop.  Every  week, 
workers  like  Tay  and  Mirasolo  produce  up 
to  1.800  high-quality  pleated  skirts  bearing 
the  Freedberg  label  and  bound  for  such 
stores  as  Louis,  Boston,  where  they  cost 
about  $250. 

I  think  the  professional  women  who  buy 
this  skirt  would  be  surprised  to  learn  it  was 
made  right  here  In  Boston.  '  said  Fran  King, 
DiChairas  niece  and  the  shop  manager.  "A 
lot  of  people  think  this  industry  doesn't 
exist  at  all  any  more  " 

The  apparel  industry— in  Boston  and 
across  the  country— is  in  decline.  The 
number  of  people  making  apparel  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  shrunk  by  more  than  half  in 
two  decades,  from  48,300  in  1970  to  about 
22.000  last  year. 

Indeed,  conventional  wisdom  sees  apparel 
as  a  sunset  industry"  destined  for  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  lands. 

Half  the  policymakers  and  intellectual 
gate  keepers  in  America  have  written  off 
this  industry,"  .said  Roger  Hickey,  spokes- 
man for  the  union-supported  Economic 
Policy  Institute.  We  think  that's  just 
wrong  and  bad  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. " 

The  EPI  study,  released  Thursday,  con- 
cludes that  the  apparel  industry's  woes  are 
not  so  much  due  to  low  wages  paid  to  for- 
eign workers  as  to  U.S.  government  policies 
that  favor  foreign  competitors  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  apparel  makers. 

".'Vn  apparel  manufacturer  can  get  far 
more  U.S.  government  assistance  .  .  .  for 
manufacturing  in  the  Caribbean  than  for 
manufacturing  in  Los  Angeles  or  North 
Carolina,"  said  the  EPI  report  written  by 
Richard  Rothstein,  a  former  textile  workers 
un'.on  official. 

At  the  same  time,  weak  U.S.  enforcement 
of  existing  import  requirements  and  Reagan 
administration  refusal  to  back  tougher  re- 
strictions have  jeopardized  what's  left  of 
the  U.S.  industry.  Rothstein  found. 

Having  lost  half  of  its  domestic  market, 
the  U.S.  apparel  industry  is  now  teetering 
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between  survival  and  extinction. "  the  report 
said. 

Extinction,  it  added,  would  mean  the  loss 
of  more  than  1  million  jobs  held  primarily 
by  women,  minorities  and  immigrants  for 
whom  other  alternatives  may  not  exist. 

As  she  sat  next  to  two  dozen  other  Chi- 
nese women  stitching  pleated  skirt  pieces  at 
House  of  Charmil.  Susie  Tay  said  she 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  if  the  small  facto- 
ry closed. 

"This  is  all  I've  done  for  more  than  20 
years,  "  Tay  said. 

On  either  side  of  her,  the  other  women 
worked  on  Singer  sewing  machines  to  turn 
piles  of  fabric  into  the  finished  skirts  that 
were  hanging  from  a  rack  at  one  end  of  the 
factory  floor.  The  women  are  paid  on  a 
piece-work  basis,  and  earn  an  average  of 
$6.50  an  hour,  DiChaira  said. 

A  half-dozen  other  workers,  most  of  them 
Hispanic,  pleated  material,  a  skilled  task 
that  Charmil  does  on  its  own  rather  than 
paying  to  contract  out. 

Across  the  old  factory  floor,  steam  presses 
hissed.  Presser  Lenny  Mirasolo,  whose 
father  is  also  a  presser,  worked  one  of  the 
machines. 

"A  lot  of  guys  like  my  dad  are  close  to  re- 
tiring," he  said.  "But  I'm  just  40,  I  have  a 
wife,  two  kids  and  a  mortgage.  I  depend  on 
this  industry." 

It's  not  just  foreign  competitors  that 
make  their  business  precarious.  DiChaira 
and  King  said. 

High  Boston  rents  are  a  big  problem,  they 
said.  So  are  the  cyclical  slumps  in  the  retail 
industry.  And  unforseen  developments  like 
the  Campeau  bankruptcy  reach  right  up  to 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  old  Chinatown 
building  where  Charmils  machines  hiss  and 
hum. 

Some  economists  argue  that  quotas  only 
sustain  inefficient  operations  that  should  be 
allowed  to  die  a  natural  death. 

But  the  EPI  study  concludes  that  far  from 
favoring  its  own  industry,  government 
policy  has  created  an  uneven  playing  field. 
Given  an  even  chance,  it  said,  American 
firms  can  compete. 

Charmil  proves  that  theory,  according  to 
one  ILGWU  Local  official,  surviving  in  large 
part  because  it  found  a  solid  market  niche 
in  high-quality  pleated  skirts. 

"Even  if  they  can"t  compete  with  foreign 
wages,  operations  like  (Charmil)  have  ad- 
vantages like  quick  turnaround  time  and 
proximity  to  markets,'"  said  Warren  Pepi- 
celli  of  the  ILGWU.  "They  make  high-qual- 
ity garments,  not  junk."' 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  QUESTIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
February  21,  1990,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Social  Security  Questions 
In    recent    weeks    the    Social    Security 
system  has  been  the  object  of  increased  at- 
tention. Hoosiers  frequently  ask  questions 
about  the  current  operation  and  future  out- 
look of  this  program. 
Why  is  Social  Security  raising  a  surplus? 
For  most  of  its  history.  Social  Security 
worked   on   a   pay-as-you-go   basis:   payroll 


taxes  paid  by  workers  went  out  almost  im- 
mediately as  benefits  to  retirees.  In  1983, 
the  Congress  changed  the  system  to  address 
the  prospect  that  when  the  baby  boomers 
(those  born  between  1946  and  19641  reached 
retirement  age,  there  would  be  loo  few- 
workers  to  support  their  large  numbers.  The 
solution  was  to  have  baby  boomers  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  current  retirees  while  also 
stockpiling  funds  to  finance  a  significant 
portion  of  their  own  future  benefits.  To 
create  the  large  surplus,  or  trust  fund, 
scheduled  increases  in  Social  Security  taxes 
were  speeded  up.  The  current  payroll  tax 
rate  is  15.3  percent  of  wages  (split  between 
employee  and  employer),  on  the  first 
$51,300  earned.  The  trust  fund  could  be 
enormous.  Its  worth,  currently  $165  billion, 
is  projected  to  be  approximately  $12  trillion 
in  the  early  21st  century. 

How  does  Social  Security  affect  the 
budget  deficit? 

Social  Security  is  considered  off-budget  in 
that  its  tax  revenues  are  paid  into  a  sepa- 
rate fund  rather  than  into  the  general 
Treasury,  and  that  benefits  are  paid  from 
this  fund.  However,  Social  Security  benefit 
payments  and  revenues  are  included  in  the 
unified  federal  budget,  which  provides  an 
overall  indication  of  the  impact  that  the 
federal  government  is  having  on  the  na- 
tion's economy.  The  unified  budget  is  used 
to  determine  the  annual  federal  budget  defi- 
cit for  purposes  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit reduction  law.  The  large  Social  Security 
surpluses  make  the  deficits  appear  smaller, 
masking  their  true  size  and  lessening  politi- 
cal pressures  to  reduce  them.  The  1990 
budget  deficit  would  be  closer  to  $205  billion 
than  the  estimated  $138  billion  if  the  Social 
Security  surpluses  were  not  counted. 

How  can  the  trust  fund  be  used? 

Social  Security  taxes,  by  law,  must  be 
used  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
surplus  funds  do  not  just  sit  somewhere 
piling  up,  but,  by  law,  must  be  used  to  buy 
interest-bearing  Treasury  certificates.  The 
Treasury  can  then  use  these  borrowed  funds 
for  general  government  purposes.  The  funds 
loaned  by  Social  Security  to  the  general 
Treasury  have  always  been  paid  back  with 
interest. 

How  well  is  the  trust  fund  build-up  work- 
ing? 

The  general  consensus  is  that  the  current 
approach  is  not  working  well.  Because  the 
federal  government  has  been  running  large 
annual  budget  deficits  in  recent  years,  the 
Social  Security  surpluses  loaned  to  the  gov- 
errunent  have  been  used  to  offset  the  defi- 
cits. In  return.  Social  Security  has  received 
certificates,  or  lOUs,  from  the  general 
Treasury.  These  lOUs.  however,  will  not 
provide  resources  to  pay  benefits:  they 
simply  give  Social  Security  a  claim  on  gov- 
ernment funds.  When  the  lOUs  come  due. 
the  government  will  have  to  find  new  reve- 
nue to  meet  this  demand.  Other  taxes  will 
have  to  t)e  raised,  expenditures  curtailed,  or 
more  borrowing  done. 

How  could  the  system  be  improved? 

Without  changing  the  basic  nature  of 
Social  Security,  three  major  alternatives 
have  been  suggested: 

First,  expand  trust  fund  investment  op- 
tions: Some  suggest  allowing  the  trust  fund 
to  invest  not  only  in  federal  securities  but 
also  in  private  stocks  and  other  ventures. 
They  claim  such  a  policy  would  produce 
higher  yields,  reduce  the  lOUs  piling  up 
from  the  general  Treasury,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  invest  in  the 
economy.  Critics  argue,  however,  that  there 
would  be  endless  controversy  over  how  the 
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trust  fund  should  be  invested,  the  federal 
government  would  end  up  owning  a  large 
chunk  of  private  industry,  and  unpredict- 
able market  forces,  such  as  a  sharp  fall  in 
the  stock  market,  could  threaten  the  Social 
Security  reserves.  In  addition,  the  federal 
deficit  has  to  be  financed.  If  Social  Security 
does  not  provide  funds,  government  bonds 
must  be  sold  in  the  private  markets,  thereby 
replacing  funds  that  could  have  been  used 
by  businesses  for  productive  investment. 

Second,  remove  Social  Security  from 
budget  deficit  calculations:  Others  argue 
that  Social  Security  should  tie  eliminated 
from  budget  considerations  entirely.  Un- 
masking the  true  size  of  the  budget  deficit 
could  force  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  come  lo  grips  with  it.  Balancing  the 
budget  would  ensure  that  the  trust  funds 
are  protected  and  are  used  lo  increase  na- 
tional savings.  Critics  worry  that  a  com- 
pletely separate  trust  fund  could  tempt  pol- 
icymakers to  increase  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  current  retirees  or  cut  payroll  taxes, 
thereby  decreasing  reserves  available  for 
the  future. 

Third,  return  lo  pay-as-you-go:  Some  be- 
lieve that  Social  Security  taxes  should  be 
cut.  returning  the  program  basically  to  pay- 
as-you-go.  Social  Security  taxes  have  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  years,  and  have 
more  than  offset  income  tax  reductions  in 
the  1980s.  Counting  the  employer  share, 
nearly  three  quarters  of  Americans  pay 
more  Social  Security  taxes  than  they  do 
income  taxes.  Proponents  also  argue  that 
the  Social  Security  tax  hits  low-income 
workers  hardest,  boosts  labor  costs,  and  dis- 
courages employment.  Opponents  claim 
that  cutting  Social  Security  taxes  would  in- 
crease the  deficit  dramatically  and  drive  up 
interest  rates.  In  addition,  returning  Social 
Security  to  pay-as-you-go  would,  like  the 
current  situation  in  which  the  surpluses  are 
not  being  saved,  leave  no  extra  funds  to 
help  meet  the  baby-boomers'  retirement 
needs. 

What  is  the  outlook' 

Debate  over  how  best  to  deal  with  Social 
Security  will  go  on  for  some  time.  Social  Se- 
curity should  not  continue  to  be  used 
merely  to  finance  the  deficit  run  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  government,  and  the  alternative 
policies  need  to  be  explored.  My  inclination 
is  to  favor  the  approach  which  removes 
Social  Security  from  budget  calculations  en- 
tirely, or  some  variation  thereof.  The  Con- 
gress must  come  to  grips  with  the  deficit 
while  protecting  the  retirement  benefits  of 
future  Americans.  Social  Security  repre- 
sents a  commitment  to  Americans,  and  the 
Congress  must  act  to  uphold  this  trust. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RURAL 
NURSING  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF 
1990 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  )oin  with  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Honorable  Byron 
DORGAN.  in  introducing  reimbursement  to 
nurse  practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  special- 
ists for  services  provided  In  rural  areas.  This 
legislation  Is  critically  needed  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico 
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Last  year,  a  nurse  practitraner  in  New 
Mexico  was  fired  t>ecause  of  contuskjn  (jver 
Medicare's  reimbursement  polk:y  for  nurse 
practitioner  services.  Understandably,  New 
Mexico's  certified  nurse  practitioners,  number- 
ing over  200  individuals,  are  cofKjemed  about 
job  security  and  their  ability  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  to  New  Mexicans.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  ttxlay  will  put  an 
end  to  this  confusion.  Medicare's  reimburse- 
ments to  nurses  in  advanced  p)ractice  will  fK»w 
be  made  on  a  direct,  fair,  and  equftat>le  basis. 

Currently,  In  Medicare's  eyes,  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner IS  ")ust  a  nurse"  despite  the  fact  that 
the  advanced  clinical  training  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners allows  them  to  provide  most  of  the  pn- 
mary  care  services  usually  performed  by  a 
physician  In  fact,  between  75  and  80  percent 
of  adult  pnmary  care  services,  and  up  to  90 
percent  of  pediatnc  pnmary  care  services  can 
be  provided  by  nurse  practitioners.  Additional- 
ly, a  study  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment concluded  that  nurses  in  advar>ced 
practice  provide  high  quality  care  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner 

In  short,  tjetter  utilization  of  advanced  prac- 
tice nurses  can  save  money.  Nurse  practition- 
ers serving  in  outpatient  medical  clinics  can 
reduce  hospital  stays  for  their  patients  by  50 
percent.  Effective  utilization  of  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner can  increase  the  productivity  of  a  solo 
practice  physician  by  approximately  70  per- 
cent. To  illustrate  this  point  in  dollars  and 
cents,  one  study  found  that  for  58  tasks,  the 
average  bill  was  S8.13  when  performed  by  a 
nurse  practitioner  and  over  $16  when  per- 
formed by  a  physician 

Twenty-eight  States  have  recognized  the 
important  role  nurses  play  in  providing  health 
care  by  passing  legislation  requlnng  direct  re- 
imbursement for  nurses  More  importantly, 
both  CHAMPUS  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  have  provided  direct 
reimbursement  to  nurse  practitioners  for  over 
a  decade.  Medicare  is  the  only  major  insurer 
that  does  not  provide  direct  reimbursement  to 
nurses  in  advanced  practice. 

As  the  representative  of  a  largely  rural  dis- 
tnct,  I  am  appalled  at  the  dispanties  in  our 
health  care  system  that  allow  the  poor  and  el- 
derly in  rural  areas  to  go  without  health  care. 
It  IS  imperative  that  access  to  quality  health 
care  be  provided  for  everyone,  regardless  of 
where  they  live.  Nurses  in  advanced  practice 
can  play  an  important  role  in  addressing  these 
dispanties  by  providing  quality  care  In  a  cost- 
effective  manner.  In  closing,  it  is  time  (or  Med- 
icare and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration to  recognize  the  imp)ortant  contiibu- 
tions  of  nurses  in  advanced  practice  by  reim- 
bursing them  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  am  insertir>g 
correspondence  outlining  the  concerns  of  the 
New  Mexico  Nurse  Practitioner  Ckjuncil. 
New  Mexico 
Nurse  Practitioner  Council. 
AlbuQuergue.  NM,  September  2S,  1989. 
Congressman  Bill  Richardson, 
332  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson:  I  am 
writing  you  on  behalf  of  the  New  Mexico 
Nurse  Practitioner  Council.  The  Council  is 
an  organization  which  provides  a  forum  for 
nurse  practitioners  to  discuss  issues  affect- 
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Ing  nurse  practitioners  in  New  Mexico.  We 
represent  the  249  nurse  practitioners  cur- 
rently certified  in  New  Mexico.  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  in  recent 
weeks  nurse  practitioners  have  been  denied 
payment  for  their  services  by  Medicare 
These  services  were  provided  by  nurse  prac- 
titioners in  collaboration  with  their  super 
vising  physicians  and  billed  to  Medicare 
under  the  physician's  provider  number  Tra- 
ditionally, these  services  have  been  provided 
by  nurse  practitioners,  billed  by  the  physi- 
cian or  clinic  and  paid  by  Medicare.  Recent 
fiscal  concerns  have  prompted  increased 
review  of  these  claims  and  thus,  denial  of 
claims  for  services  provided  by  nurse  practi 
tioners. 

As  a  result  of  this,  one  nurse  practitioner 
here  in  New  Mexico  has  been  fired  because 
her  services  are  no  longer  reimbursable  and 
the  jobs  of  other  nurse  practitioners  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Nurse  practitioners  provide  care  to  pa- 
tients in  rural  areas  where  it  is  difficult  to 
attract  or  retain  physicians.  They  are  also 
the  providers  of  health  care  to  frail  elderly 
in  nursing  homes  and  at  other  sites.  The 
loss  of  Medicare  payments  for  nurse  practi 
tioner  services  will  lead  to  decreased  servire.s 
in  some  areas,  and  possibly,  even  the  closure 
of  some  facilities.  This  presents  a  health 
care  crisis  for  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  in 
that  this  would  greatly  decrease  the  accessi 
bility  of  health  care  to  older  New  Mexicans 

Current  law  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
physician  assistants  but  not  for  nurse  prac 
titioners.  For  years,  however,  both  nurse 
practitioners  and  physician  assistants  have 
provided  similar  services  and  worlced  in  simi 
lar  capacities. 

It  is  imperative  that  something  be  done 
immediately  to  change  this  situation.  We 
are  not  asking  to  expand  our  practice  only 
to  be  reimbursed  for  the  services  which  we 
have  been  providing  and.  In  turn,  provide 
for  access  to  health  care  for  the  citizens  of 
New  Mexico. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  E.  LaFayette. 

Secretary. 


MASS  TRANSIT  INCENTIVE  PLAN 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  encourage  employers  to 
CTeate  a  realistic  employee  incentive  which 
will  convir)ce  more  commuters  to  take  mass 
transit  and  allow  all  of  us  to  breathe  a  little 
easier. 

The  1990s  promises  to  be  a  decade  of 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  innovative  solu- 
tions to  old  problems.  With  traffic  gridlock  and 
aif  pollution  plaguing  our  cities  and  surround- 
ing areas,  lawmakers  must  look  toward  mass 
transit  to  help  solve  these  complex  issues 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  mass  transit.  I  have 
opposed,  and  will  continue  to  oppose,  any  ef- 
forts to  cripple  or  kill  Federal  programs  that 
are  essential  to  our  Natwn's  efforts  to  provide 
affordable  rail  transportation  as  an  alternative 
to  highway  travel. 
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But,  we  need  to  go  beyond  the  status  quo 
by  promoting  use  of  bus.  rail,  and  van  pool  al- 
ternatives 

A  commuter  incentive  will  promote  cleaner 
air  over  our  most  polluted  urban  areas  and 
ease  the  traffic  gndlock  that  has  become  a 
daily  frustration  for  millions  of  Amencans. 

My  mass  transit  incentive  plan  recognizes 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  build  bigger  and 
bigger  roads  and  pump  more  and  more  pollut- 
ants into  the  air  by  encouraging  automotive. 
rather  than  mass  transit,  commuting  habits. 
The  tax  laws  clearly  discourage  the  use  of 
mass  transit  and  discnminate  against  its 
users  The  individual  who  drives  to  work  and 
parks  in  the  parking  place  can  recover  his 
parking  costs  tax-free,  but  the  individual  who 
commutes  by  tram.  bus.  or  subway  receives 
no  such  help. 

Under  current  law,  employers  can  provide 
up  to  $15  per  month  to  reimburse  employees 
mass  transit  commuting  costs,  but  if  the  em- 
ployer provides  one  penny  more,  he  or  she 
loses  his  business  expense  deduction  and  the 
employee  must  pay  income  taxes.  My  initiative 
will  increase  the  allowed  amount  to  more 
closely  reflect  the  current  costs  of  commuting 
on  buses,  trams,  subways,  or  in  van  pools 

By  reducing  the  number  of  cars  on  the  road 
at  rush  hour,  we  would  improve  the  quality  of 
our  air  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways. 

Consider  the  facts  as  they  directly  affect 
northern  New  Jersey  and  other  urban  and 
suburban  areas 

Roughly  102.000  people  drive  into  New 
York  City  each  weekday 

New  York  City  officials  estimate  that  43  per- 
cent of  these  drivers  receive  tax-free  employ- 
er-provided parking  subsidies  Of  these  drivers 
16  to  25  percent  say  they  would  switch  to 
mass  transit  if  it  were  more  affordable.  That 
would  mean  up  to  25,000  fewer  cars  on  the 
road 

Automobiles  are  the  largest  single  contnbu- 
tor  to  the  ozone  and  cartion  monoxide  prob- 
lems in  New  York  and  in  the  entire  Northeast. 

The  answer  is  obvious  Each  time  a  com- 
muter chooses  mass  transit  over  dnvmg  to 
work  he  or  she  is  making  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  reducing  air  pollution,  making  pro- 
ductive use  of  time  formerly  spent  in  traffic 
and  saving  the  cost  and  environmental  losses 
caused  by  destroying  open  space  for  new 
roads  and  parking  lots 

New  Jersey  is  not  alone  m  facing  this  cnti- 
cal  problem  Traffic  gndlock  and  air  pollution 
plague  most  of  our  Nation's  cities  and  sub- 
urbs Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  alterna- 
tives to  auto  travel  for  commuters. 

increased  ridership  on  mass  transit,  in  turn, 
helps  to  keep  fares  low  and  provide  money 
for  service  improvements. 

Mass  transit  represents  a  necessary  invest- 
ment m  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Continued 
economic  development  and  continued  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  our  lives  will  not 
tie  possible  without  it. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  NEW  SUBPLOT: 
ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  60  days 
remain  until  Earth  Day.  A  short  time  indeed, 
when  we  consider  the  tasks  that  are  before 
us.  One  of  the  pnmary  tasks  of  this  celebra- 
tion IS  to  educate  the  populous  of  the  world 
regarding  the  problems  of  the  environment.  It 
Is  Important  that  we  use  every  remaining  day 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

According  to  Nielson  Research,  the  average 
television  viewing  time  In  November  1987  was 
ag^proximately  19V2  hours  per  week.  As  long 
as  people  are  watching  that  much  television.  It 
would  be  nice  to  see  one  of  its  messages 
center  on  environmentally  responsible  behav- 
ior. 

In  fact,  concern  for  our  environment  seems 
to  have  arrived  in  Hollywood.  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  from  USA 
TODAY  regarding  this  newly  accepted  theme 
to  be  broadcast  over  our  television  sets. 

One  of  the  most  effective  protections 
against  environmental  degradation  is  an  edu- 
cated public.  There  is  no  legislation  that  can 
take  the  place  of  a  population  that  simply 
won't  stand  for  dirty  air  and  water,  a  toxic 
waste  site  In  their  city  or  community,  or  land- 
fills filling  up  with  waste  that  Is  recyclable. 
Once  the  people  make  demands,  we  will  get 
action. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  work  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  bnnging  greater  attention  to 
the   needs  of  our  environment.    I   hope  that 
their  fine  efforts  are  successful. 
Hollywood's  New  Subplot:  Environment 
(By  Anita  Manning) 

Hollywood  is  doing  its  part  for  the  planet. 
On  thirtysomething,  "  Hope  (Mel  Harris), 
is  active  in  a  community  effort  to  stop  a 
waste  incinerator.  Characters  discuss  the 
merits  of  cloth  diapers,  fret  about  pesticides 
and  wear  environmental  T-shirts. 

In  a  segment  of  'My  Two  Dads"  to  air  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  Joey  (Greg  Evigan) 
gets  involved  in  a  protest  against  ocean  pol- 
lution. 

Leonard  Nimoy's  upcoming  film  "New 
York  Times"  features  a  political  cartoonist 
who  is  an  environmentalist. 

A  pilot  for  the  first  environmentally 
themed  series,  "The  Elite,"  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Paramount  for  CBS.  The  two-hour 
action/adventure  features  a  team  of  scien- 
tific experts  who  form  an  ecological  crime- 
fighting  team.  No  air  date  yet. 

Efforts  to  encourage  environmental 
themes  have  met  with  "tremendous  support 
at  all  levels  of  the  industry,"  says  Andy 
Spahn,  head  of  the  6-month-old  Environ- 
mental Media  Association. 

The  group,  whose  steering  committee  in- 
cludes actors,  studio  heads  and  producers- 
including  Ted  Danson,  Robert  Redford, 
Norman  Lear,  Brandon  Tartikoff.  Grant 
Tinker  and  Jack  Valenti— has  met  with  writ- 
ers from  more  than  20  shows. 

"A  one-minute  scene  that  makes  clear  re- 
cycling is  normal  social  behavior  can  send  a 
positive  signal,"  says  Spahn. 

Sneaking  in  environmental  messages  is 
very  satisfying,  says  David  Simon,  producer 


of  "My  Two  Dads."  In  the  60s,  we  were 
fighting  the  people  in  power.  Now.  we're 
the  man.'  All  these  ex-radicals  are  in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  media.  This  is  trus  activism. 
It's  really  thrilling  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing." 


HAYWOOD  DAVIS'  SERVICE  TO 
CIVIC  EDUCATION 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  LANCASTER  Mr  Speaker,  we,  as  a 
nation  have  enioyed  the  longest  lasting  consti- 
tutional democracy  in  history  As  we  witness 
the  rebirth  of  democracy  m  European  nations 
formerly  under  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ments, we  try  to  encourage  in  their  citizens 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  pnnciples 
and  values  of  free  government  we  have  cher- 
ished so  long. 

We  must,  meanwhile,  stnve  even  more  dili- 
gently to  pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  under- 
standing of  our  democratic  institutions  For 
this  reason,  I  am  most  pleased  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  Haywood  Davis  of  the  Pender 
County  schools  in  my  congressional  distnct, 
whose  dedication  to  the  improvement  of  the 
civic  education  of  our  students  has  been  ex- 
emplary. Mr.  Davis  coordinates  the  We  the 
People  .  .  Bicentennial  Programs  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  which  includes 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition,  its  non- 
competitive companion  program.  Congress 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National  Hlston- 
cal  Pictorial  Map  Contest. 

Bec:ause  of  Mr.  Davis'  dedication,  thou- 
sands of  upper  elementary,  middle  and  high 
school  students  have  studied  the  program's 
curriculum  and  are  more  knowledgeable  and 
appreciative  of  the  ongins  of  our  democracy. 
This  curriculum,  introduces  students  to  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  our  Founders,  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention, and  the  Issues  and  debates  that 
shap>ed  the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  Most 
importantly,  students  learn  of  the  responsibil- 
ities which  accompany  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  a  democracy. 

It  seems  Ironic  that  while  people  throughout 
the  world  are  clamonng  for  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right.  Obviously, 
we  must  work  to  eliminate  this  apathy,  and 
education  and  informed  participation  are  our 
best  tools. 

I  am  pleased  to  express  my  admiration  and 
appreciation  to  Haywood  Davis  for  his  impres- 
sive contributions  to  the  development  of  com- 
petent and  responsible  citizenship. 


REMEMBERING  RABBI  CHASKEL 
WERZBERGER 
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denness  of  a  gunshot.  That's  what  happened 
on  the  quiet  streets  of  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn, 
recently  when  an  unknown  assailant  brutally 
murdered  Rabbi  Chaskel  Werzberger,  a  be- 
loved leader  of  the  Satmar  Hasldic  communi- 
ty 

The  police  reported  that  dunng  the  eariy 
morning  hours  of  February  8,  Rabbi  Werz- 
berger was  attacked  and  shot  as  he  got  into 
his  car  Rabbi  Werzberger  died  on  Sunday. 
February  1 1 . 

A  survivor  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the 
Nazis  at  Auschwitz,  Rabbi  Werzberger  came 
to  Amenca  as  a  teenager  and  grew  into  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  life  of  his  community 
Although  he  lost  much  of  his  family  m  the  Hol- 
ocaust, Rabbi  Werzberger  was  not  a  bitter 
man  Instead,  he  remained  joyful,  optimistic, 
and  committed  to  the  future  and  to  the  cele- 
bration of  life  and  its  remarkable  possibilities 

Rabbi  Werzberger  was  a  devoted  and  skill- 
ful assistant  to  the  Satmar  Rebbe.  Grand 
Rabbi  Moses  Teitelbaum.  He  loved  his  com- 
munity and  Its  members,  and  they  deeply  ap- 
preciated and  valued  his  guidance.  He  presid- 
ed at  weddings  and  funerals  and  strove  to 
impart  the  values  and  pnnciples  contained  in 
the  Jewish  faith  to  the  young  generation 

As  one  dear  fnend  who  knew  Rabbi  Werz- 
berger for  36  years  told  the  New  York  Times, 
"The  guy  was  happy  at  your  weddings  and 
had  tears  m  his  eyes  at  funerals.  He  was  part 
of  your  family,  whatever  you  did.  It  was  not 
show  It  was  with  feelings  and  heart.  From 
cradle  to  grave,  he  served  his  fellow  mem- 
bers" 

Rabbi  Werzberger  leaves  his  dear  wife, 
Rifka,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  sad  day  when 
we  must  mourn  the  passing  of  so  fine  and 
generous  a  neighbor  It  is  sadder  still  when 
that  life  IS  cut  short  prematurely  by  such  a 
brutal  act  of  cnminal  Insanity.  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the  life  of  Rabbi 
Werzberger,  his  compassion,  and  his  many 
contributions  so  that  we  might  be  Inspired  in 
our  work  to  serve  our  communities  with  the 
same  love  and  dedication  he  brought  to  those 
around  him 


SOUTH  AFRICA  FREE  OF  RACIAL 
DIVISION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  violent 
time,  when  life  can  be  shattered  with  the  sud- 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman 
of  the  bipartisan,  185-member  Ckingressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  applaud  the  decision 
taken  by  South  African  President  F.W.  De 
Klerk  to  unconditionally  release  Nelson  Man- 
dela, the  man  who  embodies  black  South  Afri- 
cans' struggle  for  basic  human  rights  and  full 
political  enfranchisement.  This  significant  step 
toward  a  South  Africa  free  of  racial  division  is 
a  most  welcome  development  and  a  clear 
signal  to  the  outside  wortd  that  an  end  to  the 
era  of  internal  struggle  In  South  Africa  may  be 
on  the  horizon. 

The  courage  and  vigilance  which  Mandela 
has  displayed  throughout  his  long  ordeal  Is 
representative    of    the    hardships    that    have 
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been  endured  by  the  majority  community  of 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  Yet  his  willingr>ess  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  South  African  au- 
thorities demonstrates  his  desire  to  secure  a 
peaceful  end  to  apartheid.  Hopefully,  his  free- 
dom, after  27  years  of  detention,  will  be  the 
stimulus  that  will  lead  South  Afnca  down  an  ir- 
reversible path  toward  a  democratic  and  )ust 
society. 

By  initiating  reforms  )ust  7  months  into  his 
term,  President  F  W  De  Klerk  has  shown  true 
political  fortitude.  His  lifting  of  the  restrictions 
against  the  African  National  (Congress,  the  re- 
lease of  some  political  pnsoners,  the  end  of 
prohibitions  on  free  media  coverage,  and  the 
abolition  of  other  emergency  restrictions  are 
most  welcome  and  long  overdue.  Together, 
they  indicate  his  recognition  that  no  govern- 
ment can  suppress  freedom  of  expression  and 
deny  the  right  to  political  participation  without 
engendenng  continued  civil  unrest. 

Even  so,  basic  human  nghts  and  freedoms 
still  hang  in  the  balance.  The  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  continues  to  call  for 
the  release  of  all  political  pnsoners,  the  lifting 
of  all  emergency  restrictions,  and  an  end  to 
the  system  of  apartheid.  The  upcoming  dis- 
cussions between  Mr.  Mandela  and  members 
of  the  South  Afncan  Government  should 
produce  substantial  progress  toward  those 
goals. 

Both  Nelson  Mandela  and  President  De 
Klerk  are  now  buffeted  by  extremism,  a  force 
which  both  men  must  resist.  For  his  part,  Mr. 
Mandela  must  exercise  leadership  to  promote 
peaceful  change  and  Prevent  further  violence 
at  all  costs.  As  for  President  De  Klerk,  he 
must  restrain  those  who  oppose  political 
reform  and  sustain  a  dialog  with  the  newly  le- 
gitimized African  National  Congress. 

As  Mr  De  Klerk  stated  in  his  historic  ad- 
dress to  Pariiament  on  February  2,  "the  eyes 
of  responsible  governments  across  the  world 
are  focused  upon  us."  Indeed  they  are,  Mr. 
President,  and  will  continue  to  be  until  basic 
political  and  human  rights  become  a  perma- 
nent reality  for  all  South  Afncans. 


FICA  TAXES  AND  CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague  Representative  Hank 
Brown  to  introduce  legislation  to  modify  ex- 
isting youth  employment  FICA  tax  exemptions 
to  Include  the  seasonal  employment  of  full- 
time  students  as  seasonal  camp  counselors. 

Children's  camps  throughout  the  country 
offer  millions  of  young  people  the  opportunity 
for  an  ennched  learning  experience.  Every 
year,  thousands  of  volunteers,  foreign  ex- 
change students,  and  American  college  stu- 
dents serve  as  staff  members  at  seasorwl 
camps. 

Unfortunately,  the  seasonal  children's 
camping  Industry  is  now  facirig  troublirig  eco- 
nomic developments.  Skyrocketing  land 
values  and  liability  insurance  premiums  are 
putting  the  Industry  under  real  pressure.  In  ad- 
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dition,  there  is  a  shnnking  pool  of  students 
willing  and  qualified  to  work  with  young  chil- 
dren. The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  would 
help  reverse  the  trend. 

Current  law  provides  for  several  exceptions 
from  PICA  taxes,  typtcally  for  youth-onented 
employment.  For  example,  students  working 
for  colleges  and  universities,  student  nurses 
employed  by  hospitals,  and  young  men  and 
women  wfio  deliver  newspapers  are  not  now 
subect  to  PICA  taxes. 

If  ttie  same  student  takes  a  summer  job 
working  with  children  at  a  seasonal  summer 
camp,  PICA  taxes  are  asessed  This  inequity 
IS  compounded  by  the  fact  that  summer  camp 
counselors  are  paid  an  average  of  $800  for 
the  season— usually  far  less  than  the  stu- 
dent's academic  financial  obligations 

Our  bill  would  expand  current  youth-oriented 
PICA  exemptions  to  include  full-time  students 
employed  as  children's  camp  counselors  Only 
full-time  students,  employed  by  seasonal  chil- 
dren's camps  for  less  than  13  weeks  a  year. 
wouW  be  covered  by  the  exemption  Thus  pro- 
fessk>nal  and  adult  support  staff,  most  college 
seniors,  nonstudents,  and  owner/ operators 
would  continue  to  pay  PICA  taxes,  as  would 
long-term  employees  and  all  employees  of 
year-round  camps. 

Extending  existing  exemptions  to  seasonal 
employment  of  student  counselors  will  help 
stabilize  the  employment  situation  in  the 
sumrner  camp  industry  and  thus  ensure  that 
children  will  be  led  by  qualified  individuals.  By 
helping  to  promote  children's  camping  pro- 
grams, we  will  also  help  improve  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Amencan  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  m  sponsor- 
ing this  important  bill. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NELSON 
MANDELA  RESOLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  the  worW  watched  Nelson  Mandela 
walk  out  of  27  years  of  captivity  as  a  political 
prisoner.  He  is  now  back  among  his  people 
with  his  dignity  intact,  and  his  resolve  stronger 
than  ever  to  see  an  end  to  the  inhuman 
system  of  apartheid.  He  is  not  a  bitter  man  for 
hts  ifKarceration.  He  is  not  seeking  revenge 
arxj  although  he  is  now  free  from  the  prison 
walls  that  held  him  for  those  27  years,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  free  man.  Until  the  bondage  of 
apartfieid  is  erased  from  South  Afncan  socie- 
ty, Nelson  Mandela  and  his  28  million  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  make  up  the  black  majority  in 
that  country,  will  never  enjoy  true  freedom 

The  examples  Nelson  Mandela  has  set. 
both  by  his  action  before  being  jailed,  and 
now,  after  being  released,  are  a  testament  to 
his  unyiekJing  commitment  to  freedom  and  de- 
nwcracy— values  which  Americans  have  cher- 
ished since  the  founding  of  this  country  over 
200  years  ago., 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  indeed  remarkable 
times.  Democratic  reforms  are  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Europe  almost  on  a  daily  basis.  Arms 
control  treaties  are  being  put  forth,  not  only  by 
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our  country,  but  also  by  our  cold  war  oppo- 
nent, the  USSR  Now  we  have  a  South  Afn- 
can President  opening  opportunities  for  posi- 
tive change  in  this  country.  We  also  have  an 
African  National  Congress  leader,  expressing 
kind  words  for  a  South  African  President. 
These  are  indeed  remarkable  times,  Mr. 
Speaker 

It  IS  my  hope  that  this  Congress,  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  world's  most  progres- 
sive democracy,  will  take  time  to  officially  rec- 
ognize one  of  the  world's  foremost  freedom 
fighters.  Nelson  Mandela  Just  as  we  have 
welcomed  freedom  fighters  in  the  past,  includ- 
ing most  recently  Lech  Walesa,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  do  the  same  for  one  who  champions 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  28  million  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  who  long  for  true  democ- 
racy It  IS  only  fitting.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this 
body  host  Nelson  Mandela  in  a  joint  session 
dunng  his  upcoming  visit  to  our  courtry. 

In  celebration  of  that  future  event,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  his  visit  as  Nelson  Mandela  Week  " 
It  IS  my  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues,  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  Conservatives,  and  Lib- 
erals, and  all  those  in  between,  join  me  in  this 
salute  to  a  true  champion  of  democracy. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION 
OF  THE  TRAVELERS  PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  Travelers  Protective  Association  has  given 
over  100  years  of  service  and  safety  educa- 
tion to  the  communities  they  faithfully  serve. 
In  January  1990  the  Pennsylvania  division  of 
the  Travelers  Protective  Association,  having  a 
membership  of  over  21,900.  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  in  Harrisburg,  PA. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Travelers  Protective  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1882,  and 
was  originally  named  the  Traveling  Men's 
Club  TPA  was  intimately  involved  with  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce, and  one  of  their  original  endeavors 
was  to  have  legislation  passed  requiring  rail- 
roads to  manufacture  their  railroad  cars  with 
steel  instead  of  wood  This  alone  has  un- 
doubtedly saved  many  lives  over  the  p^st 
century  In  1946.  TPA  also  inaugurated  a 
child's  accident  prevention  week,  reminding  us 
of  simple  measures  we  can  all  take  to  help 
everyone  lead  safer  lives. 

In  1975.  TPA  established  a  Deaf  and  Near 
Deaf  Scholarship  Program,  which  has  helped 
many  children  since  then.  Indicative  of  their 
strong  desire  to  assist  deaf  youth,  at  the  1989 
National  Travelers  Protective  Association  Con- 
vention the  membership  approved  the  transfer 
of  SI  million  to  the  Deaf  and  Near  Deaf 
Scholarship  Program  This  year,  the  program 
IS  already  helping  50  children  with  heanng  and 
other  auditory  aids  and  financial  assistance. 
This  scholarship  program  helps  deaf  and 
near-deaf  children  lead  normal,  productive 
lives,  enabling  them  to  contribute  their  great 
insight  and  learning  to  our  society. 
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TPA  also  recently  established  a  Child-O- 
Dent  Program  and  has  recently  erected  a 
child  fire  escape  training  trailer  in  Lancaster, 
PA,  to  teach  children  how  to  safely  get  out  of 
fires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pennsylvania  TPA  division 
IS  quite  active  and  visible,  selflessly  helping 
many  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  lead  a  statewide  Labor  Day  coffee  break 
at  many  roadside  rest  stops.  They  collect  eye- 
glasses and  heanng  aids  for  Pennsylvania's 
elderly.  And  they  teach  Halloween  safety,  bike 
safety,  and  street  safety  to  students  through- 
out the  State.  The  Pennsylvania  division  of 
TPA  IS  the  largest  of  the  38  Travelers  Protec- 
tive Association  divisions  in  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  TPA  divi- 
sion is  the  product  of  its  strong  and  devoted 
memtiership  and  its  tireless  leadership,  and  I 
would  like  to  personally  commend  President 
Kenneth  Brisan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  John 
Szakasitz,  Vice  Presidents  Walter  Pasierbek, 
Larry  Bidelspach,  and  Milt  Stevens,  Board 
Chairman  Carl  Smollinger,  National  Director 
Robert  Fitzkee,  State  Publicity  Chairman 
George  Keebler,  State  Ritual  Chairman  Mi- 
chael Wagner,  and  alternative  Director  Leroy 
Hoeltzel  for  their  tremendous  exertions  over 
the  past  year.  Their  actions  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  second  century  of  TPA 
service  to  the  Nation  and  community.  Let  us 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  their  achieve- 
ments. 
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END  THE  TRAGEDY  IN  KOSOVO 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  ART 
CARNAHAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbufe  to  Chief  Art  Carnahan  of  my 
1 7th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Liberty  Fire  Department  after 
32  years  of  dedicated  service. 

Chief  Carnahan  became  a  volunteer  for  the 
Liberty  Fire  Department  in  1957.  Since  that 
time.  Art  has  received  various  promotions.  In 
1965  he  was  made  a  volunteer  lieutenant, 
then  In  1 969  he  was  made  a  fuH-time  captain. 
Finally,  m  1971  he  became  the  Liberty  Fire 
Department  fire  chief. 

Chief  Carnahan  has  devoted  many  years  to 
his  community.  He  has  shown  great  interest 
and  caring  for  his  fellow  citizens  and  for  his 
position  with  the  Liberty  Fire  Department.  He 
has  been  an  inspiration  for  his  fellow  firefight- 
ers and  to  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Chief  Art  Carnahan  on 
his  retirement  after  32  years  on  the  Liberty 
Fire  Department.  Chief  Carnahan's  dedication 
IS  greatly  appreciated  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  fine 
individual.  I  am  honored  to  represent  this  out- 
standing citizen. 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary  7. 
1990.  a  number  of  Albanian-Americans,  in- 
cluding some  from  Michigan's  twelfth  distnct, 
began  a  vigil  in  front  of  the  White  House  in 
hope  of  bringing  attention  to  the  terrible  plight 
of  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo.  Their  message 
must  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  speak  out  clearty  and 
unequivocally  for  democratic  change  and  an 
improvement  of  the  deplorable  human  rights 
situation  in  Kosovo. 

The  province  of  Kosovo,  whose  population 
is  90  percent  Albanian,  has  been  autonomous 
since  1974.  However,  for  nearly  a  year,  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  has  imposed  martial  law  on 
Kosovo.  Recent  peaceful  demonstrations 
there  for  free  elections  and  a  release  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  have  been  answered  with  bul- 
lets, clubs  and  tear  gas.  The  current  crack- 
down by  Yugoslavian  authonties  has  claimed 
at  least  30  lives. 

Ethnic  Albanians  have  suffered  ternbly 
under  Milosevic.  Schools  teaching  the  Albani- 
an language  have  been  closed.  Jail  sentences 
have  been  handed  down  for  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  Albanian  national  symbols.  Hundreds 
of  political  prisoners  remain  in  Yugoslavian 
jails  for  speaking  out  against  these  Injustices. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  continues 
to  grow.  Over  60  percent  of  all  political  prison- 
ers in  Yugoslavia  are  ethnic  Altianians.  Condi- 
tions in  Yugoslavian  jails  are  horrendous.  Alle- 
gations of  beatings  and  torture  of  etfinic  Alba- 
nian pxisoners  are  widespxead.  As  a  t>eacon 
of  freedom,  the  United  States  must  shine  a 
light  on  such  flagrant  human  rights  abuses. 

As  democratic  change  sweeps  across  East- 
ern Europ>e,  Yugoslavia  is  at  a  crossroads.  It  is 
important  that  the  terrible  suffering  of  ethnic 
Albanians  In  Kosovo  be  brought  before  our 
national  conscience.  I  urge  the  administration 
and  my  colleagues  to  speak  out  on  this  issue 
so  that  justice  may  prevail. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  GOVERNMENT 
ACT 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  entitled  the  Efficiency  in 
Government  Act.  Its  premise  is  sim()te:  It  re- 
quires each  Federal  agency  to  examlr>e  every- 
thing that  it  does,  whetfier  tjy  contract  or  by 
Government  employee,  and  to  identify 
changes  which  will  make  its  op>erations  more 
efficient  and  cost  effective. 

This  bill  Is  the  pxoduct  of  many  oversight 
hearings  held  by  the  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee of  the  Post  Offk:e  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  as  well  as  hearings 
before  several  other  House  committees.  An 
important  feature  of  this  legislation  is  a  major 
overhauling  of  the  way  in  which  the  Federal 
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Government  determines  whether  or  not  to 
contract  to  the  private  sector  those  functions 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees.  It 
does  this  in  a  manner  which  should  improve 
the  quality  of  Federal  contract  drafting,  man- 
agement, and  oversight  while  simultaneously 
achieving  great  efficiency  and  cost  savings  for 
those  activities  which  continue  to  t>e  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  requires  all  agencies  to  identify  and 
implement  their  most  efficient  organizations. 
After  3  years,  if  the  agency  head  deckles  that 
the  pnvate  sector  may  be  able  to  provide  the 
service  at  an  increased  savings  to  Vne  Gov- 
ernment, a  risk /benefit  study  is  initiated  to  de- 
termine if  this  could  l3e  accomplished  consist- 
ent with  the  agency's  needs. 

In  this  process,  the  Efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment Act  addresses  a  growing  contracting 
problem  by  ensuring  that  the  Government 
does  not  contract  with  the  private  sector  for 
services  that  are  inherently  "governnnent  func- 
tions," for  example:  an  act  of  governing,  such 
as  administering  grant  money  or  processing 
and  collecting  tax  returns. 

In  conducting  the  contract  risk/tienefit  stud- 
ies, agencies  would  be  required  to  compare 
the  costs  of  keeping  the  functkjn  in-house 
with  those  of  going  to  contract.  The  study 
must  ensure:  that  the  analysis  is  based  on  the 
most  efficient  organization,  that  actual  costs 
to  agencies  are  used  in  the  study;  that  all 
costs  to  the  Government,  includir>g  contractor 
bonuses  and  severance  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees are  taken  into  account;  and,  equally 
Important,  that  the  possible  costs  associated 
with  reconverting  a  contracted  function  back 
to  an  in-house  function,  if  the  contracting  deci- 
sion was  incorrect. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  also  t>e  required  to  establish  uniform. 
Government-wide  accounting  and  manage- 
ment procedures  when  conducting  cost  com- 
parison studies.  Incredibly,  this  does  not  now 
exist  despite  the  last  two  admlnistratk^ns'  en- 
thusiasm for  contracting  out. 

The  Efficiency  in  Govemmwnt  Act  also  calls 
for  comprehensive  economic  impact  state- 
ments on  the  effect  of  contracting  out  on  Fed- 
eral employees  and  local  communities  if  more 
than  25  jobs  are  affected.  It  also  provides 
eariy  retirement  benefits  for  ttiose  Govern- 
ment employees  terminated  when  converting 
their  jobs  to  a  contractor.  In  addition,  Xbe 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  will  be  re- 
quired to  develop  a  priority  placement  pro- 
gram  and  a  retraining  program  to  assist  em- 
ployees wfo  are  displaced  from  conversons 
to  contract  in  kx^ating  and  devekiping  skHls  for 
future  employment. 

By  requiring  both  the  Government  and  con- 
tractors to  kJentify  and  implement  their  most 
effolent  organization,  this  bill  will  save  the 
Government  miltons  of  dollars  by  making  sure 
that  all  organizatons,  wfiether  Government  or 
contractor,  are  accountable. 

This  bill  sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  committed  to 
making  major  movements  in  the  way  Govern- 
ment operates.  Efficiency  and  cost  effective- 
ness will  be  the  new  criteria  by  which  Its  op>er- 
ations  are  measured.  The  status  quo  is  no 
longer  good  enough.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  this  effort  by  cospwnsoring  this 
measure. 
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HONORING  NATHAN  KOLODNEY 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1990,  an  outstanding  community 
leader  from  the  Bronx.  Nathan  Kolodney,  will 
be  honored. 

Nat  IS  not  only  completing  his  11th  year  at 
Bronx  House,  which  is  a  Jewish  Community 
Center  in  the  Pelham  Parkway  sectkxi  of  tf>e 
Bronx,  but  he  is  also  celebrating  his  10th  anni- 
versary as  its  executive  vice  pxeskJent. 

Dunng  his  time  at  Bronx  House  arK)  due  to 
his  leadership,  we  have  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  a  p>arent/toddler  center,  a  latchkey 
program  for  elementary  scfKol-age  children, 
the  creation  of  an  outreach  servrce  for  tf>e 
homebound  elderiy,  and  the  development  of 
health-related  programs  for  all  ages — with 
spiecial  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Nat,  however,  does  not  limit  his  actn/rties 
and  his  talents  only  to  Bronx  House.  He  has 
worked  and  continues  to  strive  for  tfie  better- 
ment of  all  the  residents  of  Bronx  County.  He 
IS  a  founder  and  chairperson  of  ttie  Bronx 
Council  of  UJA-Federation  Agencies.  Nat  also 
help>ed  establish  and  currently  serves  as  vk;e 
president  of  the  Neighborhood  Initiatives  De- 
velopment Corp.,  a  local  housing  and  neigh- 
txjrhood  improvement  corporatk>n.  He  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Bronx  Borough 
President's  Economic  Development  Commit- 
tee. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  Nat  Kolodney  during  most  of  tfie 
years  I  have  been  In  p>ublic  office.  He  is  a 
dedicated  community  worker  who  has  sfxjwn 
the  kind  of  commitment  to  people  and  neigh- 
txjrhoods  that  is  rarely  seen  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  community  and  its 
leadership  In  hononng  Nat  Kokxjrwy. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO. 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  HERO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  12 
marked  ttie  244th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  great  Polish  patriot  and  fiero  of  tfie  Anwn- 
can  Revoluton,  Gen  Tfiaddeus  Kosciuszko. 
His  achievements  during  tfie  War  for  lr>de- 
p>er>dence  embody  the  fiopes  and  aspMrations 
of  the  Polish  peopie.  and  all  freedom-lovir>g 
p>eople,  who  strive  to  achieve  liberty  and  self- 
determination. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  born  in  Poland 
on  February  12,  1746,  and  studied  at  tfie 
Corps  of  Cadets  in  Warsaw  and  the  French 
Higher  Military  Scfiool,  where  he  develop)ed 
an  expertise  in  military  strategy,  denwnstrating 
a  talent  for  using  the  area's  terrain  for  de- 
fense p>urposes 

Four  years  after  he  was  driven  into  exile  by 
the  partitioning  of  Poland  in  1772,  Thaddeus 
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Kosciuszko  offered  his  services  to  tfie  Conti- 
nental Congress.  His  hope  was  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  American  independence,  and 
was  able  to  achieve  successes  which  were  at 
the  time  unattainable  for  his  beloved  native 
home  of  Poland 

Kosciuszko's  first  important  assignment  as 
military  engineer  occurred  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga.  The  Bntish  plan  was  to  isolate  New 
England  from  the  other  colonies  By  helping  to 
defeat  this  strategy  and  forcing  the  surrender 
of  Britian's  general.  "Gentleman  Johnny  '  Bur- 
goyne,  Kosciuszko's  actions  served  as  a  cata 
lyst  for  bnnging  both  France  and  Spam  into 
tfie  war,  since  these  countries  recognized  that 
the  American  colonies  had  the  potential  to  win 
in  their  struggle  for  independence 

Kosciuszko's  most  important  contribution  in 
the  battle  for  Amencan  independence  was  the 
construction  of  the  fortifications  at  West  Point 
The  location  of  the  fortifications  at  the  Hudson 
River  was  essential  to  preserve  communica- 
tion among  the  State,  and  it  took  Kosciuszko 
2  years  to  make  West  Point  impregnable  to 
enemy  forces 

Because  of  his  meritorious  service.  Con- 
gress in  1783  made  him  a  brigadier  general. 
and  Gen  George  Washington  nominated 
General  Kosciuszko  tor  membership  m  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization  of  the 
officers  of  the  Continental  Army 

Mr  Speaker,  today  as  the  people  of  Poland 
struggle  to  establish  a  true  democracy  in  their 
beloved  nation.  I  am  proud  to  |Oin  with  Polish- 
Amencans  in  the  11th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 
and  Americans  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
the  United  States,  m  commemorating  the  birth 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  His  name  and  his 
deeds  are  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration 
for  all  peoples  who  are  committed  to  the  just 
causos  of  liberty  and  freedom 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOLS  CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PF.NNSYl  VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  Inc  [ICS]  based  in 
Scrantor.  PA.  the  world's  oldest  and  largest 
coTespo^dence  school,  is  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennia:  th,s  year 

►^or  a  centurv  now,  ICS  has  helped  people 
in  the  Uf'td  S.ates,  as  well  as  around  the 
world,  rea.ize  their  career  hopes  and  dreams 
by  helping  thjn  get  better  jobs,  earn  more 
money,  and  ar.<i!n  jrealer  job  security  through 
correspondence  ec'ucation 

ICS  has  growp  from  a  one-course  coal 
mining  sc!  co;  to  a  >  •?ducational  institution  of- 
fenng  home-stuc,  education  and  training  to 
more  than  250.00C  "tudents  located  in  more 
than  130  couritnes  ^  ind  the  world  In  Febru- 
ary, the  school  er  roiled  us  io  millionth  stu- 
dent. 

Currently  tne  company  offers  more  than  40 
courses  domes'ica'y  a'ld  60  courses  around 
tfie  world,  rai.jmg  'rom  art  to  computer  pro- 
gramming to  TV/  yCP  repair 
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Highways,  bridges  and  buildings  across 
America— including  the  Panama  Canal, 
Coulee  and  Hoover  Dams,  the  San  Francisco/ 
Oakland  Bay  Bndge.  Pittsburgh's  Forbes  Field 
and  St  Luke's  Hospital  m  Kansas  City.  MO— 
were  designed  and/or  built  by  ICS  alumni  and 
staff  In  addition,  more  than  100  buildings  in 
Lackawanna  County  and  surrounding  counties 
in  the  heart  of  my  congressional  distnct  can 
lay  claim  to  an  ICS  influence  In  more  ways 
than  one.  it  can  be  said  that  ICS  has  helped 
change  the  face  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Today.  ICS  is  used  by  more  than  2.000 
American  corporations,  including  nearly  half  of 
the  Fortune  500  to  tram  their  employees. 

On  behalf  of  the  U  S  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  would  like  to  congratulate  International 
Correspondence  Schools  and  its  300  employ- 
ees on  their  lOOtn  birthday  and  extend  best 
wishes  as  it  moves  into  its  second  century  of 
home-study  education 


INTRODUCTION  OF  YOUTH 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OK  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  GUNDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  Mr  Goodling.  Mr  Smith  from  Ver- 
mont, and  Mr  Henry  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  address  two  areas  critical  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation— the  need  to  instill  in  our 
young  people  the  necessary  work  skills  and 
work  ethics  to  ensure  a  well  qualified  work 
force  into  the  next  century,  and  the  need  to 
further  explore  and  better  utilize  our  often  un- 
tapped human  resources  m  addressing  the  dif- 
ficult issues  facing  our  communities  today. 

The  Youth  Service  Act  of  1990  helps  to  ad- 
dress both  of  these  needs  simultaneously  by 
working  through  existing  programs  and  recog- 
nizing the  opportunities  each  of  these  situa- 
tions presents  to  the  other  No  new  bureauc- 
racies are  created,  no  new  costs  are  incurred 
at  any  level  of  government,  no  mandates  are 
leveled,  yet  new  resources  are  brought  to 
bear  to  address  the  needs  of  both  our  young 
people  and  our  communities 

Under  the  Youth  Service  Act,  three  new 
programs  would  be  authorized  through  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  first,  the 
Community  Service  Program  for  Youth,  would 
allow  youths  to  serve  m  a  mynad  of  service 
agencies  and  organizations,  from  State  and 
local  agencies  to  senior  centers,  hospitals,  li- 
braries, day  care  centers  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities Through  such  service,  these  young 
participants  would  gain  valuable  insight  into 
the  working  world,  learning  skills  which  will  not 
only  result  in  personal  career  benefits  but  also 
in  benefits  to  their  future  employers  and,  ulti- 
mately, our  Nation 

At  the  same  time,  the  valuable  service 
these  young  people  would  provide  while  im- 
proving their  own  work  place  skills  will  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  communities,  helping  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  available  resources  and  the  needs  of 
service  provider  and  their  consumers. 

The  second  program  to  be  established 
under  the  Youth  Service  Act  is  the  Conserva- 
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tion  Corps  Program  for  Youth.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  resources  of  our  youths  would  be 
tapped  to  address  the  many  environmental 
needs  of  our  communities.  Projects  would  be 
developed  in  conjunction  with  appropnate 
State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  in  areas 
ranging  from  conservation,  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  wildlife  habitats,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities  to  urban  revitalization, 
energy  conservation  and  enhancement,  and 
waterfront  improvement. 

Again,  the  benefits  accrued  to  the  individual 
participants  through  enhanced  self-esteem, 
skills  and  understanding  of  the  work  ethic 
would  be  matched  by  important  benefits  for 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  third  component  of  the  Youth  Service 
Act  IS  the  School-based  Service  Learning  Pro- 
gram for  Youth.  Under  this  program,  students 
would  join  school-sponsored  service  programs 
throughout  the  community,  developed  coop- 
eratively with  community  leaders  to  address 
local  needs.  Service  would  be  coupled  with  a 
formal  learning  component  to  ensure  that  the 
educational  skills  of  participants  would  be  sup- 
ported and  enhanced  throughout  program  par- 
ticipation. 

Taken  together,  these  three  programs 
would  provide  significant,  demonstrable  bene- 
fits to  both  participants  and  their  communi- 
ties— benefits  which  are  long  term  and  lasting 
rather  than  short  term  and  fleeting.  As  we 
watch  our  communities  bring  new  resources 
to  bear  on  their  needs  and  our  young  people 
enhance  their  personal  and  employment  skills, 
we  will  be  watching  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  MONICA  B. 
ZULAUF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  fantastic  lady,  one  who  believes  in 
giving  rather  than  receiving,  Mrs.  Monica  B. 
Zulauf 

Monica  is  a  resident  of  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
NY,  but  to  classify  her  as  a  mere  "resident " 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  achievements  of 
this  outstanding  person. 

Monica  Zulauf  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Hastings-on-Hudson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  past  7  years  Her  tenure  has  been  an 
active  and  vital  one.  However,  even  before 
becoming  chairman,  Monica  was  famous  for 
the  festive  manner  in  which  she  decorated  the 
village  every  Chnstmas  and  Channukah  time 
for  the  holiday  season. 

Monica  sen/es  on  the  safety  council  of  the 
village  of  Hastings-on-Hudson,  and  chaired 
the  villages'  ethics  committee  for  6  years.  She 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
Community  Hospital  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  is  a 
volunteer  with  St.  John's  Hospital. 

Monica  can  always  be  found  diligently  work- 
ing for  the  less  fortunate.  For  over  5  years, 
she  chaired  the  Bike-a-thon  in  Hastings  which 
benefited  children  with  cystic  fibrosis.  She 
also  works  closely  with  the  Kiwanis  and  Key 
clubs,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Hast- 


ings Lions'  club  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Monica  was  appointed  to  the  Waterfront 
Redevelopment  Committee  in  1981,  and 
served  through  the  completion  of  that  commit- 
tee's mandate.  A  planning  firm  was  eventually 
chosen  to  review  all  prior  plans  and  to  pro- 
pose a  realistic  means  of  redeveloping  the 
waterfront  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  the  Hastings-on-Hudson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  soon  be  hononng 
Monica  Zulauf  as  the  "Woman  of  the  Year" 
for  1990.  For  many,  this  is  a  recognition  long 
overdue.  For  myself,  it  is  especially  a  poignant 
moment,  for  Monica  has  been  my  friend  and  a 
invaluable  helpjer  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  saluting  Monica  Zulauf  for  her 
stellar  achievements. 


THE  EMERGENCY  FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
Nation  faces  a  critical  shortage  of  Federal 
judges.  Despite  the  growing  workload  of  the 
Federal  courts,  Congress  has  not  created  any 
new  judgeships  since  1964 

That  is  why  today  I  am  Introducing  the 
Emergency  Federal  Judgeship  Act,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  20  new  judicial  po- 
sitions. The  assignment  of  these  positions  will 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  those  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  that  have  been  most  severely  im- 
pacted by  the  increase  in  drug  crime  related 
case. 

Federal  courts  have  witnessed  an  explosion 
in  the  number  of  criminal  cases  filed,  particu- 
larly those  related  to  drug  felonies.  In  the  last 
5  years,  the  average  number  of  felony  drug 
cases  handled  by  Federal  judges  has  skyrock- 
eted 70  percent.  There  are  many  reasons 
behind  the  alarming  trend  of  overburdened 
Federal  court  dockets.  More  criminals  are 
being  sent  to  the  courthouse  for  drug  indict- 
ments as  a  result  of  our  increasingly  success- 
ful efforts  in  fighting  the  war  on  drugs. 

Law  enforcement  reforms  such  as  the  im- 
plementation of  mandatory  sentencing  guide- 
lines that  lessen  the  incentive  of  criminals  to 
plea  bargain,  and  passage  of  the  Speedy  Trail 
Act,  which  requires  tfiat  drug  felony  defend- 
ants go  to  trial  within  70  days  of  their  irxlict- 
ment,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  deluge 
of  criminal  cases  flooding  the  courts. 

One  serious  impact  of  the  criminal  case  in- 
crease is  tfie  growing  backlog  of  civil  cases 
pending  trial.  Since  1 984,  the  numt)er  of  pend- 
ing civil  cases  over  3  years  old  has  jumped 
over  40  percent.  This  does  not.  however,  re- 
flect a  productivity  or  efficiency  problem  in  the 
Federal  judiciary.  For  example,  the  Western 
District  of  Texas  has  a  pending  civil  caseload 
that  is  750  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age. At  the  same  time,  this  district  is  highest 
ranking  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  trials 
completed  per  judge.  The  problem  is  simply 
that  the  Federal  court  system  has  been  over- 
whelmed. 
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As  we  commit  more  resources  and  man- 
power to  our  drug  enforcement  and  interdic- 
tion efforts,  the  strain  on  the  Federal  courts 
will  continue  to  Increase. 

Federal  judges  in  addition  to  these  20  will 
still  be  needed  all  across  the  country.  Howev- 
er, given  the  realities  of  existing  Federal 
bench  vacancies  and  the  inherently  slow  nom- 
ination process,  we  must  priontize  the  assign- 
ment of  new  judges. 

Top  prionty  must  go  to  the  areas  where  the 
drug  war  has  put  the  greatest  demand  on  our 
criminal  justice  system.  My  bill  will  direct  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  recommend  the  assign- 
ment of  the  20  new  judgeships  according  to 
drug-related  case  filings  per  district.  Creating 
20  new  positions  would  be  a  step  toward  alle- 
viating the  crisis  that  exists  in  high-intensity 
drug  crime  areas  such  as  Texas,  New  York, 
California,  Florida,  and  Arizona. 

We  cannot  continue  to  beef  up  our  drug 
interdiction  and  law  enforcement  efforts  while 
neglecting  the  Federal  court  system  and  its 
overburdened  resources.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsonng  this 
much-needed  legislation. 


ORGAN  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  AREA 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  establish  the  Organ 
Mountains  National  Conservation  Area  [NCA] 
in  southern  New  Mexico.  The  Organ  Moun- 
tains NCA  shall  consist  of  approximately 
58,560  acres  of  land  managed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

This  area  is  already  a  popular  recreation 
area  for  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  a 
wide  range  of  interests — from  picnicking  to 
hiking  to  rock  climbing.  The  creation  of  this 
NCA  will  help  Improve,  conserve,  and  protect 
a  diverse  area  that  includes  unique  and  na- 
tionally Important  ecological,  cultural,  scenic, 
scientific,  and  recreational  resources.  This  leg- 
islation will  establish  a  plan  that  will  ensure 
future  generations  enjoy  these  outstanding 
public  resources. 

The  Organ  Mountains  lie  directly  east  of 
Las  Cruces,  NM,  the  largest  city  in  my  district 
and  one  of  the  fastest-growing  communities  in 
the  Nation.  These  mountains  provide  a  spec- 
tacular t}ackdrop  to  Las  Cruces  with  a  5,000- 
foot  elevational  change  from  the  Mesilla 
Valley  to  Organ  Peak.  These  are  truly  magnifi- 
cent mountains  and  tfiey  act  as  a  powerful 
magnet  to  tfiousands  of  people  who  have 
made  tfie  Organs  one  of  the  most  popular 
playgrounds  in  tfie  State. 

The  Organ  Mountains  connect  with  the 
Franklin  Mountains  to  the  south.  This  area  Is 
known  to  twologists  as  one  of  the  most  txjtanl- 
cally  unique  regions  in  the  Southwest  with  24 
rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  species.  It  is 
an  area  of  tremendous  biological  diversity 
where  the  Chlhuahuan  Desert,  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  Mexican  Highlands  meet.  Prehistor- 
ic occupation  has  been  noted  from  at  least 
9.500  B.C.  There  are  numerous  historic  ruins 
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within  this  area  Including  remnants  of  the  Van 
Patten  Resort  at  Dripping  Springs  which  was 
built  in  the  1880's.  Nearby  are  several  stift 
houses  which  accommodated  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients in  the  early  1900's. 

Tfie  Organ  Mountains  coordinated  resource 
management  plan,  finalized  in  1989,  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  Initial  master  plan  governing 
land  uses  within  the  Organ  Mountains  NCA.  In 
addition  to  the  current  55-unit  overnight  camp- 
ing and  picnic  area  at  Aguirre  Springs  on  tfie 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  and  tfie  16  day- 
use  units  of  tfie  west  side  at  La  Cueva  arid 
Dnpping  Springs,  future  plans  call  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  facilities.  The  old  Cox  Ranch  head- 
quarters, which  was  acquired  by  the  BLM  with 
the  help  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  has 
been  refurbished  to  create  tfie  A.B.  Cox  Visi- 
tor Center  with  a  maintenance  sfiop  and  addi- 
tional day-use  group  picnic  facilities. 

Besides  Baylor  Pass  Trail  and  Pine  Tree 
Trail,  totaling  10  miles,  future  plans  include 
the  creation  of  approximately  40  miles  of  new 
trails  to  connect  tfie  A.B.  Cox  Visitor  Center 
and  Aguirre  Springs  with  the  Franklin  Moun- 
tains State  Park  in  Texas. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Diepartment  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  cooperative  management  agree- 
ment with  provisions  for  the  joint  protection 
and  management  of  scenic,  cultural,  and  natu- 
ral values  within  the  Organ  Mountains  NCA. 

Livestock  grazing  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue within  tfie  Organ  Mountains  NCA.  Hunt- 
ing and  trapping  will  t>e  permitted  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
land  within  the  Organ  Mountains  NCA  will  be 
withdrawn  from  operation  under  the  general 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation,  with  its  inclusive  manage- 
ment plan,  will  provide  for  the  protection,  im- 
provement and  conservation  of  some  of  tfie 
most  unique  public  lands  in  tfie  United  States. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  state  that  tfie  concept  of 
an  Organ  Mountains  NCA  has  produced  en- 
thusiastic local  support.  The  Las  Cruces  City 
Council  and  the  Dona  Ana  County  Commis- 
sion have  passed  resolutions  endorsing  tfie 
creation  of  a  national  conservation  area.  Even 
the  local  BLM  District  Advisory  Board  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolutk>n  In  support  of  tfie 
NCA  concept  for  the  Organ  Mountains. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  ttiat  Congress 
takes  this  legislative  step  now  before  tfie  foot- 
steps of  the  future  trample  out  tfie  legacy  of 
the  past.  Rare  plants,  incredible  views,  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  solitude,  and  education 
await  us  all  in  the  Organ  Mountains.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  opportunity  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  national  heritage. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  WEST 
HENRIETTA  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  weekend,  the  West  Henrietta  Baptist 
Church  will  celebrate  175  yeaf's  of  ministry.  Its 
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distinguished  contnbutlons  over  the  years 
have  enriched  the  community  of  West  Henriet- 
ta, NY,  and  the  congregation  has  earned  spe- 
cial recognition. 

The  church  has  grown  and  accomplished 
much  in  its  175-year  history  and  stands  as  a 
model  of  sptntual  guidance  for  the  residents  of 
the  community  and  my  congessional  district. 

Through  their  deep  concern  for  others  and 
a  comnwtment  to  serve  mankind.  Pastor  Rich- 
ard Myers  and  the  congregation  of  the  West 
Hennetta  Baptist  Church  continue  to  build  on 
their  historic  foundation.  The  church  has  been 
a  pillar  of  community  spint  through  sponsor- 
ship of  religious  and  civic  activities. 

Ttie  church  has  actively  participated  in 
"Habitat  for  Humanity"  and  other  programs  to 
aid  the  poor.  In  addition,  the  congregation 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  youth  activities 
and  p>romotes  interdenominational  cooperation 
and  religious  liberty. 

We  are  a  nation  of  diverse  religions,  yet  the 
church  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  most 
communities  throughout  our  history  The  West 
Hennetta  Baptist  Church  is  a  sterling  example 
of  how  such  a  strong  foundation  can  help  an 
institution  strengthen  with  age 

I  salute  Pastor  Meyers  and  his  congregation 
fof  the  achievements  of  the  past,  the  promise 
of  the  present,  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORING  THE  JOHN  BOOTH 
SENIOR  CENTER 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TOM  TIJERINA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  and  high  honor  to  recognize  Mr  Tom 
Tiienna. 

After  more  than  30  years  of  dedicated  and 
effective  service  to  his  country,  Tom  is  retinng 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on  March  2. 
1990.  Tom  Tijenna  has  had  an  illustnous 
career  with  the  Navy.  But  he  may  best  be  re- 
membered for  his  work  as  a  procurement  ana- 
lyst and  professional  adviser  to  the  director  of 
the  small  and  disadvantaged  business  utiliza- 
tion in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
In  this  latest  capacity,  Tom  was  the  Navy  s 
principal  staff  member  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementaUon  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's section  8(a)  program,  and  related 
small  disadvantaged  business  programs  It  is 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  Navy's  per- 
formance in  this  area  has  achieved  a  level  of 
excellence  dunng  Tom's  tenure.  Mr  Tijerina 
fias  gained  wide  recognition  among  the  small 
disadvantaged  business  community  for  his  ex- 
pertise. Innovation,  and  guidance  in  imple- 
menting the  Navy's  procurement  policies 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr  Tom 
Tijerina  for  a  job  well  done,  and  to  wish  him 
the  best  for  the  future 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L.  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr  CARDIN  Mr  Speaker,  John  Booth 
Senior  Center  will  celebrate  its  25th  anniver- 
sary of  service  to  the  East  Baltimore  commu- 
nity on  Sunday,  February  25,  1990. 

First  opened  on  February  25,  1965,  the 
center  was  the  culmination  of  planning  and 
construction  efforts  by  all  segments  of  the 
community  students  from  Patterson  High 
School,  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area 
United  Auto  Workers  Retired  Workers  Council, 
the  United  Democratic  Club,  city  councilman 
William  Bonnett,  civic  leaders  Irvin  Kovens,  Dr. 
Frank  Manno,  and  Mr.  Harold  S.  Callowhill, 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore  Bureau  of  Recrea- 
tion 

In  1965  the  John  Booth  Senior  Center  was 
one  of  only  350  senior  centers  in  the  United 
States  Today,  there  are  over  18,000  such 
groups  and  centers  across  our  country  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  our  aging  popula- 
tion 

I  rise  to  salute  the  efforts  of  the  John  Booth 
Senior  Center  founders  and  supporters.  The 
John  Booth  Senior  Center  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ms  June  Goldfield,  continues  to  be 
the  focal  point  of  the  community,  providing  op- 
portunities and  options  for  older  persons  to 
continue  active  and  creative  lives  as  part  of 
the  Baltimore  community 


NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
TRAILS  FUND  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  CRAIG.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  National  Recreational  Trails  Fund 
Act  of  1990 

The  measure  would  set  aside  a  fair  portion 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for  use  In 
constructing  and  maintaining  off-highway  rec- 
reational trails  These  funds  would  be  allocat- 
ed to  qualified  States  through  a  grant  pro- 
gram The  bill  would  also  establish  a  National 
Recreational  Trails  Advisory  Committee. 

All  fuel  users  pay  a  fuel  tax  in  exchange  for 
a  benefit  Not  excluded  from  these  taxpayers 
are  those  who  use  highway  vehicles  off-high- 
way, and  other  motors  not  used  on  highways, 
such  as  snowmobiles,  all-terrain  vehicles,  and 
motorcycles 

Although  the  recreational  trails  and  back 
country  terrain  used  by  off-highway  vehicles 
must  be  constructed  and  maintained,  such 
needs  receive  little  priority  m  the  budgetary 
process 

In  addition,  these  trails  are  used  by  nonmo- 
tonsts.  They  would  likewise  benefit  from  the 
improvement  of  our  recreational  trails. 

Therefore,  for  safety,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  recreational  reasons,  reserving  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  motor  fuel 
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used  in  off-highway  recreational  trail  motors  is 
warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  by  cosponsoring  this  important  initiative. 


CYPRUS:  THE  TRUE  STORY 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  31.  1990,  several  of  my  colleagues 
participated  in  a  special  order  on  the  House 
floor  to  discuss  the  Cyprus  issue.  Regrettably, 
this  discussion  presented  only  one  side  of  the 
Cyprus  equation.  A  fair  heanng  for  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  side  of  this  controversy  is  long  over- 
due. A  great  injustice  was  done  to  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  between  1960  and  1974.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
histoncal  facts  which  took  place  on  the  island 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Cyprus  became  part  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  1571.  At  that  time  the  island  was  populated 
by  a  mixture  of  people  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Europe.  Over  three  centunes  later  the  island 
became  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  1960 
Britain  recognized  that  both  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities  had  a  right  of 
self-determination.  For  this  reason.  Britain 
transferred  sovereignty  not  to  the  Greek  Cy- 
piots  but  to  both  communities,  acting  as  equal 
partners  under  a  constitution  agreed  to  by 
each  as  political  equals. 

In  December  1963,  the  Greek  Cypnots 
launched  their  first  major  armed  attack  against 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  people  only  3  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  joint  partnership  Re- 
public. From  that  day  forward,  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots lived  in  tear  for  their  lives.  Many  were 
killed  in  constant  attacks  on  their  villages  and 
towns.  The  Turkish  Cypriots  were  forced  into 
fortified  enclaves  for  mutual  protection, 
squeezed  into  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
island,  and  ejected  by  force  from  their  rightful 
place  in  the  bicommunal  government.  There- 
fore, it  was  in  1963  not  1974,  that  Cyprus 
became  divided. 

Article  IV  of  the  1960  Treaty  of  Guarantee 
gave  Turkey  the  legal  right  to  Intervene  if  the 
1960  agreement  was  violated.  They  refrained 
from  doing  so  despite  the  attack  of  1963  and 
refrained  again  when  attacks  on  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  resumed  in  1967.  However,  when 
Greece  invaded  on  July  15.  1974.  and  tned  to 
annex  the  island.  Turkish  forces  intervened 
and  established  an  area  in  Northern  Cyprus 
where  Turkish  Cypriots  could  live  in  safety. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  often  argue  that 
having  defeated  the  Greek  Cypriot  attack, 
Turkish  troops  should  withdraw  and  leave  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  to  live  in  terror  again.  Obvi- 
ously, withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  troops 
before  a  settlement  for  the  island  is  agreed 
upon  by  both  peoples— Turkish  and  Greek— is 
not  a  solution.  British  troops.  United  Nations 
troops,  and  a  constitution  failed  to  protect  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  from  1963  to  1974.  The  Turk 
ish  Cypriots  are  justified  in  demanding  Turkish 
troops  to  ensure  their  survival.  As  long  as 
Greek  Cypriots  do  not  understand  that  secun- 
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ty  for  the  Turkish  Cypriots  is  one  of  the  crucial 
factors  in  reaching  an  overall  settlement  for 
the  island,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  an 
agreement. 

On  January  26,  1989,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
leader,  George  Vassilious,  said  "Cyprus  is  a 
bastion  of  Greece.  The  number  of  islands 
which  are  Greek  are  many  and  Cyprus  is  just 
one  of  them."  In  my  view,  this  represents  the 
fundamental  problem  preventing  a  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  issue.  It  must  tie  made  clear  to 
the  Greek  Cypnots  that  Cyprus  is  not  a  Greek 
island,  but  an  island  which  belongs  to  both 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypnots. 

The  Greek  Cypriots  repudiated  the  1960 
treaty  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  by  their  conduct  from  1963  to  1974, 
and  by  express  declarations  in  February  1966 
and  June  1967.  Therefore,  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  exclusively  Greek  Cypriot  administra- 
tion now  operating  in  Southern  Cyprus  is  no 
more  legitimate  than  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Turkish  Cypriots. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
settlement  in  Cyprus  until  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriots  accept  each  other  as  political 
equals.  In  the  interest  of  both  peoples  of  the 
island,  again,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
learn  more  about  the  Turkish  Cypnot  side  of 
the  Cyprus  issue. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO 
PROTECT  THE  FLAG 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
disappointment,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  yet  to  vote  on  the  proposal  to  add  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 
desecration  of  the  flag. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Idabell  Griffin  of 
Huntington  Beach,  recently  wrote  to  me 
asking  Congress  to  enact  the  amendment. 
She  wrote:  "Having  lost  two  brothers  in  World 
War  II.  one  a  Marine  killed  on  Iowa  Jima, 
March  10.  1945.  and  my  oldest  brother  in  the 
Navy,  I  support  President  Bush  returning  re- 
spect and  honor  to  our  flag.  The  flag  is  our 
Nation's  symbol  of  freedom,  a  reminder  of  the 
sacnfice  and  pride  Instilled  in  our  hearts." 

Ms.  Griffin's  testimony  eloquently  demon- 
strates the  need  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  session  Con- 
gress will  vote  on  this  critical  issue. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
MORTON  L.  FRIEDMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Friedman 
on  the  opiening  of  their  new  business,  Caffe 
Donate. lo,  in  the  Town  and  Country  Village 
Shoppincj  Center  in  Sacramento,  CA. 
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This  is  indeed  a  special  honor  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Friedman,  their  family,  and  their  friends.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness will  be  t>oth  successful  and  exciting.  This 
fine  establishment  will  be  an  added  delight  to 
the  Town  and  Country  Village  Shopping 
Center. 

I  commend  these  Sacramentans  for  the 
dedication  and  commitment  invested  in  start- 
ing one's  own  business.  I  know  that  their  com- 
mitment to  excellence  will  provide  the  Sacra- 
mento community  with  the  highest  quality  of 
restaurant  service.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )oin 
me  in  congratulating  the  Friedmans  and  wish- 
ing them  many  years  of  success. 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supporter 
of  strong  United  States-Israel  relations,  I  was 
extremely  disturbed  by  Senator  Dole's  Janu- 
ary 16  proposal  to  cut  aid  to  Israel  and  other 
major  United  States  foreign  aid  recipients  by  5 
percent.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  working  to  defeat  any  such  proposal. 

There  are  places  where  I  think  we  can,  and 
should,  reduce  United  States  aid.  but  Israel  is 
not  among  them  In  fact,  Israel's  needs  are  in- 
creasing. 

Israel  is  already  beginning  to  receive  what  is 
going  to  be  a  huge  influx  of  immigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union — an  influx  the  United  States 
has  been  encouraging  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Cleariy.  it  is  going  to  need  financial 
assistance  in  resettling  these  immigrants. 

Moreover,  the  military  threat  to  Israel  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  rise,  particulariy  with  the 
acquisition  of  modern  weapons  by  various 
Arab  nations  hostile  to  it. 

Again,  I  do  believe  that  with  developments 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  other  areas,  we  must 
reassess  our  foreign  aid  policies.  However, 
cutting  aid  to  Israel,  one  of  our  most  staunch 
and  important  allies,  is  not  the  answer. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR 
PETERSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  MRAZEK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Oscar  Petersen  for  his  50  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  Flower  Hill  Hose 
Co..  No.  1,  of  the  Port  Washington  Fire  De- 
partment. 

The  volunteer  fire  department  is  one  of  the 
great  institutions  in  America  today.  Thousands 
of  our  citizens  freely  give  their  time,  effort,  and 
sometimes  their  lives  in  order  to  pirotect  our 
communities. 

For  the  past  50  years.  Oscar  Petersen  has 
proudly  upheld  this  tradition.  On  countless  oc- 
casions in  his  career.  Oscar  answered  the  call 
for  help  in  his  community,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  day.  or  the  possible  danger  to  himself. 
He  has  served  his  community  and  the  Port 
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Washington  Fire  Department  with  pride  and 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  special  pride  in 
the  many  volunteer  fire  departments  through- 
out the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Lor^ 
Island.  Those  wtKi  serve  these  departments 
prove  that  the  values  of  community  spirit  and 
voluntansm  are  still  alive  and  well  in  America 
today. 

On  Apnl  28.  1990.  the  Port  Washington  Fire 
Department  and  the  entire  community  will 
honor  Oscar  Petersen  at  a  cocktail  reception. 
I  join  them  in  their  salute  and  wish  Oscar  well 
in  his  future  endeavors. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DIS- 
ABILITIES PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1990 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Madigan, 
and  Mr.  Tauke  in  introducing  the  Disabilities 
Prevention  Act  of  1990 

Some  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  or 
38  million  Amencans,  suffer  from  some  kind  of 
physical,  sensory,  mental  disability  or  chronic 
disease.  These  disabilities  can  take  many 
forms — from  head  and  spinal  cord  injunes  to 
blindness,  birth-related,  or  developmental  im- 
pairments. We  have  long  understood  the  pre- 
cautions that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  certain 
types  of  disabilities — prenatal  care,  earty  treat- 
ment of  potentially  disabling  diseases,  use  of 
seatbelts  or  bike  helmets.  But  we  can  also 
take  action  to  prevent  those  already  living  with 
disabilities  from  becoming  further  disabled. 

In  1988.  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
began  a  national  program  to  address  these 
important  issues.  The  purpose  of  the  Disabil- 
ities Prevention  Program  is  to  reduce  ttie  inci- 
dence of  disabilities  in  the  general  population 
and  to  prevent  further  Injury  or  disability  in 
those  persons  who  already  have  disabilrbes  in 
order  to  assist  their  independence,  productivi- 
ty, and  integration  into  the  community. 

Already,  the  program  has  been  successful 
in  several  areas.  It  has  brought  new  focus  and 
coordinating  actrvitles  to  CDC's  efforts  in 
injury  prevention  and  control.  And  the  program 
IS  assisting  the  States  with  their  own  disability 
prevention  programs,  providing  epidemiologi- 
cal data  and  technical  assistance. 

This  legislation  would  set  forth  our  prionties 
for  the  activities  that  CDC  conducts  with  re- 
spect to  disabilities  prevention.  In  brief,  it 
would  direct  the  use  of  funds  tor  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  educating  the  public 
and  training  health  professionals,  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  activities. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  this 
Congress  on  what  needs  to  tie  done  to 
remove  the  barners  to  full  community  partici- 
pation of  those  with  disabilities.  But  we  must 
not  neglect  the  public  health  needs  of  these 
people.  Given  the  ability  and  potential  of  this 
program  to  prevent  disabilities  and  to  improve 
the  lives  of  those  currently  disabled,  I  am 
please  today  to  Introduce  tfiis  legislation  that 
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woukj  formally  authonze  this  important  pro- 
gram 


GREATER     HOLLYWOOD     CHAM 
BER    OF    COMMERCE    HONORS 
BOB         GIACIN         AND         DICK 
BLATTNER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  rtORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1990,  the  Greater  Hollywood  Cham- 
t)er  of  Commerce  presented  its  annual  "Com- 
munity Service  Award"  to  Mr.  Bob  Giacin.  Bob 
IS  a  public  accountant  and  has  had  an  ac- 
counting firm  in  Hollywood  since  1963  Bob 
has  been  chosen  by  the  chamt)er  for  this 
award  for  his  outstanding  public  service  over 
the  last  year.  He  is  a  trustee  for  the  Greater 
Hollywood  YMCA  and  was  honored  as  Com- 
munity Leader  of  the  Year  1986.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Downtown  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Hollywood  and  the  Greater  Hollywood  Jay- 
cees.  Bob  and  his  wife  Kay  have  two  beautiful 
children  wtio  are  also  very  active  in  the  com- 
munity. Bob  Giacin  is  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  community  and  well  deserving 
of  this  award. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Greater  Hollywood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  its  annual 
"Leadership  Hollywood  Alumni  Award"  to 
Richard  Blattner.  Since  1 978,  the  Greater  Hol- 
lywood Chamt)er  of  Commerce  has  conducted 
leadership  classes  that  provide  education  and 
an  opportunity  for  community-minded  individ- 
uals to  take  a  more  active  role  in  local  issues. 
problems,  and  their  solutions.  Dick  Blattner 
has  been  chosen  for  this  award  for  his  out- 
standir)g  leadership  and  participation  in  actrvi- 
ties  which  have  enhanced  Hollywood's  image 
Dick  is  past  president  of  the  Hollywood  Lead- 
ership Alumni  and  serves  on  many  country 
and  local  boards.  I  have  known  Dick  and  his 
wife  Bunny  for  years  and  congratulate  this 
achievement. 

I  commend  the  Greater  Hollywood  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  their  excellent  choices  Hol- 
lywood is  fortunate  to  have  such  fine  individ- 
uals as  active  members  of  our  community. 


HONORING  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
ARROW.  SEWANAKIE  LODGE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  honor  one  of  the  finest  scouting  organiza- 
tions I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with,  the  Oder  of  the  Arrow,  Sewanakie 
Lodge.  On  the  25th  of  February  this  organiza- 
tion will  celebrate  Its  60th  anniversary  with  a 
gala  dinner  at  Queens  College. 

Ttie  Order  of  ttie  Arrow  has  a  distnguished 
history  in  the  scouting  movement.  It  is  an 
horxx  society  ttiat  holds  within  its  ranks  some 
of  ttie  most  dedicated  scouts;  these  are  pre- 
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dominantly  young  persons  who  have  excelled 
in  other  troops  prior  to  joining  the  order.  Many 
of  them  are  Eagle  Scouts,  the  highest  rank  to 
which  any  Scout  can  aspire. 

Not  )ust  anyone  can  )oin  the  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Admission  into  the  order  is  dependent 
upon  election  by  the  other  members  of  the 
order  and  the  applicant  must  be  a  Scout 
under  the  age  of  19  After  acceptance  into  the 
order,  the  Scout  is  given  a  Native  American 
name  since  the  order  has  based  its  whole 
program  on  the  lifestyle  of  Native  Americans: 
from  their  method  of  cooking  to  their  style  of 
agriculture 

Each  member  is  also  required  to  submit 
himself  to  various  tests  called  ordeals,  at  van- 
ous  stages  of  his  memtjership.  This  is  also 
taken  from  the  customs  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Successful  completion  of  a  number  of  or- 
deals will  move  a  member  to  a  different  rank. 
In  the  order,  there  are  three  different  stages, 
these  are  ordeal  memtsership,  brotherhood 
membership,  and  vigil  honor.  The  last  stage  Is 
the  most  difficult  to  attain  expecially  since 
each  ordeal  becomes  successively  harder.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  his  position,  a  Scout 
must  partake  in  100  different  Scouting  events 
and  then  must  submit  himself  to  judgment  by 
his  peers,  which  may  not  necessanly  result  in 
him  secunng  election  Some  members  may 
work  for  50  years  without  achieving  this  high- 
est honor 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  Eagle  Scout  and 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow  myself,  I 
know  that  the  pnmary  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  order  is  to  serve  Scouting. 
Their  motto  is  to  cheerfully  serve  and  promote 
Scout  camping.  This  may  mean  restoring  and 
helping  set  up  campsites  or  training  txjys  in 
camping  techniques  and  safety  Many  will  also 
perform  community  service 

The  order  has  had  a  number  of  illustnous 
individuals  affiliated  with  it.  Among  these  are 
judges,  Congressmen,  mayors.  Governors, 
and  other  elected  officials  in  State  and  local 
government  Sewanakie  Lodge,  in  particular 
owes  a  special  debt  to  a  number  of  important 
individuals  who  have  played  major  roles  In  the 
success  of  the  lodge  in  the  past  60  years. 
One  such  person  is  Mitchell  Morgenstern  who 
has  shown  continued  leadership  for  33  years 
and  IS  at  present  camping  chairman;  others 
worthy  of  mention  are  Dennis  Sackett  and 
Roy  Kramer,  both  lodge  chiefs  for  many 
years;  and  we  should  not  forget  the  contribu- 
tion of  John  Pritchard  who  has  been  active  for 
30  years.  I  am  confident  that  the  present 
chief,  Danny  Halloran,  will  lead  the  lodge  to 
as  much  success  in  the  future  as  these  gen- 
tlemen did  in  the  past. 

In  a  time  when  our  communities  seem  to  tie 
in  dire  need  of  individuals  dedicated  to  com- 
munity service  who  can  serve  as  an  example 
to  our  youth.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness a  group  like  Sewanakie  Lodge  do  just 
that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 
Sewanakie.  Lodge,  on  its  60th  anniversary 
and  to  wish  it  as  much  success  in  its  second 
60  years  as  it  has  in  its  first. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  ARMY  CHAP- 
LAINS ABOARD  U.S.S.  "DOR- 
CHESTER" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 47  years  ago  this  past  February  3d  a  trag- 
edy occurred  in  the  icy  waters  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland  when  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester  was 
torpedoed.  What  followed  aboard  the  sinking 
ship  for  the  next  25  minutes  was  a  touching 
and  compelling  display  of  heroism,  compas- 
sion and  patriotism  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend today. 

As  a  wave  of  confusion  swept  across  the 
ship,  four  U.S.  Army  chaplains,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent faith,  restored  calm  and  stability.  These 
men  were  1st  Lts.  Clark  V.  Poling,  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  John  P.  Washington,  and  George 
Fox.  Courageously  and  selflessly  thinking, 
they  distributed  life  jackets  to  the  imperiled 
soldiers.  When  the  supply  was  exhausted  the 
four  chaplains  removed  their  own  life  jackets 
and  handed  them  out,  knowing  that  to  do  so 
meant  certain  death. 

When  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester  sank  shortly 
thereafter,  600  men  went  down  as  well.  The 
efforts  of  the  brave  chaplains,  however, 
helped  save  the  lives  of  over  200  young  sol- 
diers. The  last  sightings  of  these  chaplains 
had  them  standing  together,  arms  linked  on 
the  deck,  transcending  the  boundaries  of  their 
individual  faiths,  and  praying  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  these  heroic  chaplains.  Their  dedi- 
cation, selflessness,  and  bravery  in  the  face 
of  death  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  It  Is 
with  great  pride  and  honor  that  I  salute  these 
heroes  and  all  they  represent. 


SOLID  WASTE 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1990 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  Ameri- 
can households  and  offices  generate  more 
than  800  million  pounds  of  solid  waste.  We 
produce  so  much  waste,  in  fact,  that  our  land- 
fills are  reaching  capacity  at  an  astounding 
rate. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  problem  is 
particulariy  acute  because  of  out-of-State  gen- 
erated waste.  The  number  of  landfills  in  Ohio 
has  decreased  each  year,  falling  from  360  in 
1971  to  just  172  in  1988.  Over  25  percent  of 
the  solid  waste  in  Ohio  landfills  generated  in 
other  States,  which  greatly  increases  our  land- 
fill burden.  As  a  result.  Ohio,  like  other  States, 
will  exceed  capacity  at  its  current  landfills 
within  the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done. 
Each  State  can  best  determine  whether  or  not 
to  accept  waste  from  another  State.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  legis- 
lation to  give  this  authority  to  the  States.  Sev- 
eral bills  to  prohibit  or  charge  discriminatory 
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fees  for  out-of-State  garbage  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  body  This  legislation  would 
oblige  each  State  to  examine  its  own  policies 
for  disposing  solid  waste  and  would  encour- 
age more  responsible  dispiosal  policies.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  so 
that  the  Congress  can  approve  it  without 
delay 
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COMMEMORATING  REYNALDO 
LEROY  MARTINEZ 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  HOF- 
STRA  PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  beginning  March 
19.  Hofstra  University  will  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  new  opportunities  at  Hof- 
stra program  (NOAH)  In  honor  of  this  histonc 
occasion,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  uni- 
versity's educators  and  administrators  tor  their 
outstanding  dedication  to  promoting  access  to 
higher  education  for  minority  students. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  alma  mater 
which  had  the  vision  and  commitment  to  pio- 
neer this  very  special  program.  The  NOAH 
Program  was  conceived  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  in  the  midst  of  our  country's  tumultuous 
struggle  for  equality  and  civil  rights  The  pro- 
gram was  established  the  same  year  as  the 
Voter  Rights  Act  was  passed  m  Congress  and 
just  1  year  after  Dr  Martin  Luther  King's  inspi- 
rational  "I  Have  A  Dream"  speech 

At  that  time  the  NOAH  Program  represent- 
ed the  conviction  of  a  few  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators who  wanted  to  proffer  the  tools  of 
learning  upon  minority  youngsters  heretofore 
denied  such  opportunities.  As  the  program 
has  grown  over  the  years,  that  determination 
and  commitment  to  furthering  the  pnnciples  of 
equal  education  has  not  diminished 

Since  Its  creation  in  1965,  the  new  opportu- 
nities at  Hofstra  program  has  proven  a  tre- 
mendous success.  Hundreds  of  minonty  stu- 
dents have  completed  the  program,  earned 
their  degrees  and  gone  on  to  secure  produc- 
tive employment  in  the  professions.  The 
NOAH  Program  has  consistently  demonstrat- 
ed that  individuals  with  potential  and  commit- 
ment can  overcome  steep  obstacles  if  given  a 
chance. 

It  IS  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
NOAH  Program  profits  far  more  people  than 
just  those  minority  students  it  has  enrolled 
over  the  years.  This  program  benefits  all  of 
us.  Indeed,  whenever  an  Individual's  potential 
IS  realized  through  the  encouragement  and 
dedication  of  others,  then  society  is  also  en- 
riched. 

I  commend  Hofstra  University  tor  its  efforts 
to  better  our  Nation  by  creating  an  environ- 
ment where  all  Amencans  can  effectively  con- 
tribute and  achieve  their  fullest  potential.  Hof- 
stra University  ments  our  congratulations  and 
acclaim  as  its  NOAH  Program  passes  this  sig- 
nificant milestone.  I  offer  my  best  wishes  to 
the  university  for  many  more  years  of  success 
with  the  new  opportunities  at  NOAH  Program. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1990 

Mr.  BILBRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
commemorate  an  occasion  that  bnngs  me 
great  pleasure  On  Fnday,  February  23,  1990, 
the  New  Mexico  Club  of  Nevada  will  honor 
Reynaldo  Leroy  Martinez,  a  fine  New  Mexican 
and  Nevadan.  at  their  annual  installation  and 
awards  banquet.  I  have  known  Rey  for  many 
years  and  he  is  truly  deserving  of  this  honor 

Born  June  22.  1937,  in  Chama,  NM,  Rey 
moved  to  Nevada  at  an  early  age  and  attend- 
ed Basic  High  School  in  Henderson.  In  1958. 
he  received  an  A  A  degree  from  Boise  State 
College  in  Boise,  ID.  and  he  continued  his 
education  at  Arizona  State  University,  graduat- 
ing in  1960  with  a  B  A  in  education  He  com- 
menced graduate  studies  at  the  International 
University  in  San  Diego.  CA. 

Returning  to  Nevada  in  1961.  Rey  was  a 
U  S  Government  teacher  and  baseball  coach 
at  Western  High  School  in  Las  Vegas  He 
coached  Western  High  School  baseball  teams 
to  three  State  championships  between  1966 
and  1968.  and  in  1967  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  teachers  in  Clark  County 

In  1968.  he  became  a  lobbyist  and  political 
consultant  for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Washington,  DC  He  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  political  and  legislative 
consultants  for  the  NEA  in  1980  Then  in 
1982  he  joined  the  staff  of  my  close  fnend 
Senator  Harry  Reid.  who  at  the  time  served 
in  this  distinguished  body  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  First  District  of  Nevada,  the  very 
honor  which  I  hold  today. 

The  political  camaraderie  between  Rey  and 
Harry  Reid  goes  back  to  their  high  school 
years  together  at  Basic,  where  Rey  was  the 
campaign  manager  for  Reid'S  student  council 
president  campaign  As  the  tradition  contin- 
ued, he  became  the  political  consultant  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  Reid  and  Gov  Mike 
O'Callaghan  in  1970,  the  campaign  coordina- 
tor for  lieutenant  Governor  Reid  for  US 
Senate  in  1974.  and  the  campaign  manager 
for  Congressman  Harry  Reid  in  1982  and  in 
1984.  For  the  past  4  years,  he  has  been  the 
Senator's  chief  of  staff  here  on  Capitol  Hill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  commending  Reynaldo  Martinez  fo' 
his  well-deserved  recognition  from  the  New 
Mexico  Club  of  Nevada.  His  contributions  to 
the  State  of  Nevada  have  earned  him  recogni- 
tion as  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Hispan- 
ic community 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  I"V  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of    the    time,    place,    and 
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purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  thf  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  inlormation 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  22,  1990.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 
february  23 

8:00  a.m. 
Vctf-rans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2101  and  S.  2103. 
bilLs  on  budget  recommendations  for 
veteran.-;  program.s  and  on  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Veterans  Health  Serv- 
ice and  Research  Administration. 

SH-216 
9  30  am 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  s  financial  audit  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  2104.  to  revise 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  iP.L.  88- 
352)  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil 
rights  law.=  that  ban  discrimination  in 
employment. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Arthur  J    Hill,  of  Florida,  to  be  Presi- 
dent    of     the     Government     National 
Mortgage  A.ssociation.  Department  of 
Housing     and     Urban     Development, 
Philip  R    Lochner,  Jr  .  of  Connecticut. 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change    Commission,     and     John     J. 
Adair,    of    Virginia,    to    be    Inspector 
General  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 

SD-538 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  report  on  arms 
control    prospecus    following    Moscow 
and  Ottawa  Ministerial  meetings. 

SD-413 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommitlee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
abuses  in  the  Federal  student  aid  pro 
gram. 

SD-342 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hear-ngs  on  propo.'^ed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fi.<^tal    vear    1<)<}1    for    the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Geologi 
cai  Si-rvey,  Deoartmen'  of  the  Interi- 
or, aiid  conser.ati'.n  froBr-^ams  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Patilly  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  'he  Job  Oppor'aini 
ties  and  Basic  Skills  Training  program, 
an  education  and  training  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Family  .Support  Act 
of  1988  (P.L.  100-485). 

SD  215 
Joint  Economic 

Education  and  Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  future 
of   the    Head    Start    educational    pro- 
gram. 

2318  Rayburn  Building 
1:15  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,    Health    and    Human    Services. 

Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscp-1  year  1991  for 
ACTION,  the  National  Council  on  Dis 
ability,  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  the  National  Mc 
diat.on  Boa-d.  t'ae  Rail-oad  Retire 
ment  Board,  the  i\>deral  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commis.sion.  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hcaring.s  on  the  nomination  of 
Gary  C.  Byrne,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
mini.s'.rator  of   the   Rural    Electrifica- 
tion   Adii.inibirariin.    D-par'nent    of 
Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Piib'ic  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forest 
SubcomjTiittee 
To  hrid  hearings  on  provisions  relating 
o     ;L-:heiies     prot»ction     and     buffer 
:'ones  Csei .   104  lei).  and  the  designa- 
tion of  atiditiona:  wilderness  areas  on 
the  Tongass  Na'.ional  horest  (titie  IIIi. 
of    II.R.     387.     the    Tongass    Timber 
Reform  Act. 

SD  366 

5  EBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Aericulture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Tj  hold  hearings  t--.  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  a'ld  improve  U.S.  agri- 
culturnl  ...rograms,  locusing  on  hunger 
in  Amen.  a. 

SD-G50 
Finance 
To  re.iume  heai-ings  nn  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reduc-^  Sc'  iai  Security  taxes. 

SD-215 
Rules  and  Administration 
B'isiriess  meefme.  to  consider  S.  1543,  to 
authorize  the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston  Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia, the  nomination  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Public  Print- 
er for  the  Ouvernm'nt  Printing 
Office,  and  other  pending  executive. 
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legislative,    and    administrative    busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  review- 
legislative     recommendations     of     the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SH-216 

10:00  a.m. 
.Appropriations 
Dtfense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
foreign  policy  context  of  defense. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To    hold     hearings    to    examine     HUD 
projects  under  the  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation  program   (Section   8),   focusing 
on  developers  and  tax  incentives  for  fi- 
nancing such  projects. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2104,  to  revise 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88- 
352)  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil 
rights  laws  that  ban  discrimination  in 
employment 

SD-430 
10:15  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1655,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign   Act  of   1971   (P.L.   92- 
225)  relating  to  enforcement  and  con- 
gressional   election    campaign    financ- 
ing. 

SR-301 

11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1727.  to  revise 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
(PL.  92-225)  to  provide  comprehensive 
campaign  finance  reform,  to  lessen  the 
power  of  special  economic  interests, 
and  to  restore  competition  to  Ameri- 
can congressional  elections. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
A  rmed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  amended  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for   the   Department   of   Defense   and 
the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Harry  F.  Manbeck,  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks;  Douglas  B.  Comer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  Robert 
H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court. 

SD-226 

2:W  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Houiing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  HUD 
projects  under  the  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation  program   (Section   8),   focusing 
on  developers  and  tax  incentives  for  fi- 
nancing such  projects. 

SD-628 
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FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  amended 
authorization   request   for   fiscal   year 
1991   for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SD-106 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114.  a  bill  to  de- 
clare   activities    of    manufacturers    or 
distributors     of     soft     drinks     which 
induce  retailers  to  purchase  soft  drink 
syrup  solely  from  such  entities  to  be 
unfair  acts  or  practices  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Presidents  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SD-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Office    of    Technology    Assessment's 
report,  'Making  Things  Better:  Com- 
peting in  Manufacturing," 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  Wong,  of  Missouri,  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Phillips,  of  California,  both  fo 
be  Associate  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President, 

SR-232A 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  48,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  15. 
Emergency  Services  and  Trauma  Care 
Improvement  Act.  S.  1511,  Older 
Workers  Benefit  Protection  Act,  S. 
722.  Food  Safety  Amendments.  S.  685. 
Employee  Pension  Protection  Act,  S. 
1425,  Nutrition  Labeling  and  Educa- 
tion Act.  S,  1883.  Tobacco  Product 
Education  and  Health  Protection  Act. 
the  proposed  National  Atmospheric 
Nuclear  Testing  Completion  Act,  and 
pending  nominations. 

SD-430 


1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Senices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  projects. 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry issues. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1751  and  S.  1904. 
bills  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  food 
shipments. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  federal 
role  in  promoting  and  using  s[>ecial  al- 
ternative   incarceration,    focusing    on 
boot  camps. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1655,  S.  1727, 
and  other  related  measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To    continue    hearings    to    review    the 
amended  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
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1991   for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  five  year  defense  plan. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Defense  FVoduction 
Act  of  1950,  including  S.  1379,  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

SD-538 
1:30  p.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer    and    Regulatory    Affairs   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Expedit- 
ed Funds  Availability  Act  of  1988  (P  L 
100-86). 

SD-538 

2:00  p.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  handicapped  access 
issues, 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the 
wool  and  honey  industries. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Consumer  F>roduct  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  and  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service,  and  Ex 
tension  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs.  f(x;using  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1655.  S.  1727. 
and  other  related   measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  progress 
on  the  United  States-Japan  Structural 
Impediments  Initiative  (SID. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold   closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Sutx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Park.s  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366,  a  bill  to 
enroll  twenty  individuals  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
S.  1128.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders,  S.  1719,  a  bill  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Westwater  Canyon.  Utah  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  S.  1738,  a  bill  to  convey 
certain  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
road Grant  Lands  in  Josephine 
County,  Oregon  to  the  Rouge  Commu- 
nity College  DUtrict.  and  S.  1837.  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  Desert  Research  Center. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  report   on   material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
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Pood     and      Nutrition     Senice     and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 

SD  138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    and    the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission 

SD  19i; 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.   agn 
cultural  programs,  focusing  or.  crop  in- 
surance 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  pro\ide 
for  continued  United  States  leadership 
in  high-performance  computing,  focus- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  industry. 

SR  332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  busine.ss. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Work.s 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978.  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technologv 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,   Justice.   State,   and   Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury.  and  Department  Offices 

SD  116 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1908  and   H.R 
737  bills  to  amend  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  to  prescribe  conditions 
under     which     US-owned     hardrock 
mineral  deposits  may  be  mined  or  re- 
moved from  lands  whose  surfaces  are 
privately  owned. 

SD-366 
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MARCH  8 

9:00  am 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands, 

SD-192 
9  30  am 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues, 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances.    Environmental    Over 
sight.  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  lead  e.xposure  on  children's  health 
and  educational  performance. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
legislation      on      campaign      finance 
reform. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Busine.ss  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-4I8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Standards  and  Technology. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommitti-e 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheal  industr;. 

SR-332 


February  21,  1990 


February  21,  1990 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res,  154.  to 
consent  to  certain  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  Hawaii  State  legislature 
to  the  Hawaii  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Everett  E.  Briggs.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Portugal.  Edward  M.  Rowell.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg. Robert  G,  Joseph,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  the  U.S.-USSR  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  and  John  J.  Maresca. 
of  Connecticut,  for  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador during  his  tenure  of  service  as 
Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Confidence  and  Securi- 
ty Building  Measures  (CSBM). 

SD-419 

MARCH  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  Genera!  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 

SR-253 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-2I6 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  mili- 
tarv  health  programs. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Minerals    Management    Service.    De- 
partment   of    the    Interior,    and    the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-116 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
F^rm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hesu-ings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SD-116 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  232  and 
S.J.  Res.  233.  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  impeachment  of 
Article  III  judges. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

SD-138 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332. 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
agement reforms. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Cemeterial  Expenses  (Army),  the 
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National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals. 

SD-116 

MARCH  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1741,  to  in- 
crease competition  among  commercial 
air  carriers  at  the  Nation's  major  air- 
ports. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power and  personnel  programs. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Sutxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Gover- 
ment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management, 

SD-116 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Army  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  posture. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 

SD-138 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,     focusing    on 
Navy  and  Marine  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration. 

SD-138 


UMI 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Ser\ice.  General  Govern 
ment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD  116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  tht 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency 

SD   192 

APRIL  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint   hearings  with   the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans     Affairs    to 
review     the     legislative     recommenda- 
tions  of   the   AMVETS.    the   Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World   War   I.   and   the   Non-commis- 
sioned Officers  Association. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.-, 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park    Service.    Department    of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

S  128.  Capitol 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor 
poration  lAmtrak). 

SD  138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Sut)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi 
dent. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates    for   fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department   of 
Agriculture 

SD-192 
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APRIL  24 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 
10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Commerce.   Justice.   State,   and   Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fi.scal    year    1991    for    the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

S  146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for    the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, 

S-126,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget   estimates   for  fiscal   year   1991 
for  defense  intelligence  programs. 

S  407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,   Justice.   State,   and   Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fi.scal    year    1991    for   the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriation,^ 

1  ranspo nation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
General  .Acroiinting  Office 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991   for  fo.ssil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 

MAY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
Tu  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Judiciary 

S-146.  Capitol 


February  21,  1990 


February  21,  1990 


MAY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1991 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  strategic  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Endowment    for   the   Arts,    the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  National  Space  Council,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy 

SD-116 

MAY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  tac- 
tical airpower. 

SD-192 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  land 
warfare. 

SD-192 


Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1991    for    the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD  138 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the   Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

S  128,  Capitol 

MAY  1.5 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  sea- 
power. 

SD-192 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partments  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  16 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment    of     Defense,     focusing     on 
space  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
9  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  classified  pro- 
grams 

S-407.  Capitol 
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MAY  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 

JUNE  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  am. 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of   Kyo   R.   Jhin,   of   Maryland,   to   be 
Chief    Counsel    for    Advocacy,    Small 
Business  Administration. 

SR-428A 


POSTPONEMENTS 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Department    of 
Energy  s    civilian    nuclear    waste    pro- 
gram, 

SD-366 


UMI 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/rMr«rfai(,  February  22,  1990 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washimcton,  DC. 
February  22.  1990. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gbphardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
S-peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Anthony  Miciunas, 
St.  Peter  Church,  Kenosha,  WI,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  You  have  given  rise 
to  an  array  of  nations,  instilling  in 
peoples  hearts  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  freedom,  peace,  and  justice. 

Look  graciously  upon  the  plight  of 
Lithuania,  now  carrying  the  heavy 
cross  of  an  unjust  and  illegal  occupa- 
tion, perpetrated  by  force  and  deceit. 

Although  a  small  nation,  Lithuania's 
gifted  and  hard-worlting  people  have 
proven  themselves  capable  of  success- 
fully controlling  their  own  destiny  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

Give  the  Lithuanian  people  strength 
to  bear  their  heavy  trials,  especially 
since  their  hopes  for  independence 
have  been  rekindled  recently  by  a 
promising  turn  of  events. 

Almighty  God.  bless  all  those  who 
are  giving  of  their  time  and  resources, 
to  regain  Lithuania's  independence. 
Give  eternal  rest  to  those  who  have 
died  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  May 
their  sacrifices  and  death  not  be  in 
vain.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEIXJE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]  to  lead 
the  Members  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 

all. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  WEL- 
COMES FATHER  ANTHONY  MI- 
CIUNAS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  to 
our  Nation's  Capitol  Father  Anthony 
Miciunas.  pastor  of  St.  Peter  Church 
in  Kenosha,  WI,  who  offered  the 
opening  prayer. 

Father  Miciunas  was  bom  in  Og- 
lesby.  IL,  on  October  8,  1915,  and  has 
devoted  his  life  in  service  to  his 
church.  He  attended  elementary 
school  at  St.  George's  and  Immaculate 
Conception  grade  schools  in  Chicago, 
and  attended  high  school  at  Marian 
Hills  High  School  in  Clarendon  Hills. 
IL.  From  1935  through  1941,  he  com- 
pleted his  seminary  studies  at  Marian 
Hill  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  on  May  26,  1940. 

Dedicated  to  affairs  in  the  Lithuani- 
an community.  Father  Miciunas 
served  as  business  manager  for  the 
Lithuanian  daily  newspaper,  Draugas, 
in  Chicago  from  1944  through  1952. 
He  has  faithfully  served  as  the  superi- 
or of  the  Marian  Fathers  Monastery 
from  1944  through  1952,  from  1957 
through  1967,  and  from  1969  through 
1972.  He  was  a  consultant  at  the 
Marian  Fathers  World  Headquarters 
in  Rome  from  1963  through  1969. 

Father  Miciunas  also  served  as 
pastor  of  St.  Casimir's  Church,  in 
Worcester,  MA,  from  1972  through 
1987.  He  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter 
Catholic  Church  in  Kenosha  from 
1952  through  1957,  1960  through  1963 
and  since  October  1.  1987. 

I  want  to  express  my  genuine  thanlis 
to  Father  Miciunas  for  being  with  us 
today,  and  to  wish  him  continuing  suc- 
cess in  his  dedicated  work  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Lithuanian  commu- 
nity. 


THE  USED  OIL  RECYCLING  ACT 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Madam  Speaker, 
during  the  Washington  Day  program 
sponsored  by  the  Truck  Renting  and 
Leasing  Association,  I  met  with  several 
board   members   and   my   constituent 


and  friend,  Mr.  Tony  Pope,  president 
of  Catawba  Transportation  in  Clare- 
mont.  NC. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  trade 
ideas  and  discuss  many  issues  imder 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  One 
issue  of  mutual  concern  is  legislation 
being  considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
Used  Oil  Recycling  Act  of  1989.  The 
bill  encourages  proper  handling  and 
recycling  of  used  oil  and  prohibits  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envlrormiental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  from  listing 
used  oil  as  a  hazardous  waste. 

Like  Mr.  Pope  of  Claremont,  many 
of  my  constituents  back  in  North 
Carolina  are  interested  in  a  safe,  clean, 
environmentally  sound  solution  to 
managing  used  oil. 

Generators  of  used  oil  vary  from 
large  companies  to  the  individual  who 
changes  the  oil  in  his  or  her  own  auto- 
mobile. The  truck  renting  and  leasing 
segment  generates  well  over  6  million 
gallons  of  used  oil  on  an  aimual  basis. 

The  Used  Oil  Recycling  Act  mani- 
fests the  intention  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  support  its  passage. 


THE  HARD  WALK  TO  FREEDOM 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  HAS  BEEN 
SHORTENED  BY  ONLY  A  FEW 
STEPS 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  Speaker,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  recent  steps 
taken  by  President  de  Klerk  mark  a 
significant  change  in  Nationalist  Party 
policy  in  South  Africa.  The  uncondi- 
tional release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and 
the  unconditional  call  for  negotiations 
with  the  ANC  and  other  political  orga- 
nizations are  steps  that  South  Africa- 
watchers  could  hardly  have  envisioned 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

However,  I  simply  cannot  agree  with 
our  administration  when  it  tells  us 
that  the  South  African  Government 
"has  gone  a  long  way  toward  normaliz- 
ing the  political  process  in  South 
Africa." 

When  close  to  85  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  cannot  vote,  cannot  peaceably  as- 
semble without  fear  of  tear  gassing, 
cannot  speak  freely,  when  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  remain  impris- 
oned or  in  exile,  when  the  police  and 
military  are  still  allowed  to  roam 
townships  like  predatory  animals, 
maiming    and    imprisoning    innocents 


virtually  unchecked,  and  when  black 
citizens  are  denied  the  basic  human 
rights  to  live  and  to  work  where  they 
choose,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
hard  walk  to  freedom  in  South  Africa 
has  been  shortened  by  only  a  few 
small  steps. 

President  de  Klerk  is.  in  Mr.  Mande- 
la's words,  "a  man  of  integrity."  But 
no  one  seriously  denies  that  it  is  the 
prospect  of  economic  collapse,  not 
simply  goodwill,  that  brings  Mr.  de 
Klerk  to  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
unvanquished  victims  of  his  Govern- 
ment's policies. 

But  our  administration  forgets  this 
simple  truth  when  it  invites  Mr.  de 
Klerk  to  tea  at  the  Oval  Office  and 
grumbles  about  the  very  sanctions 
that  contribute  to  the  changes  we  wit- 
ness today. 

The  President  would  do  well  to  read 
the  lips  of  apartheids  opponents,  both 
in  South  Africa  and  here  at  home: 
"Keep  the  heat  on  until  the  day  of  de- 
mocracy is  at  hand." 
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CONGRESS  MADE  SANCTIONS 
HAPPEN 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Madam  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  body  celebrated  with  Czecho- 
slovakian  President  Havel  the  emer- 
gence from  oppression  to  democracy 
for  his  nation. 

So  in  another  part  of  the  world  the 
Congress  should  recognize  another  vic- 
tory and  its  part  in  it.  I  refer  to  South 
Africa  and  the  release  of  Nelson  Man- 
dela after  decades  of  imprisonment. 
For  it  was  on  this  floor,  several  years 
ago,  that  the  issue  of  debating  sanc- 
tions for  South  Africa  came  up.  "No 
sanctions"  was  the  argument  by  the 
White  House  "because  it  will  cut  off 
communication  with  South  Africa's 
leaders.  Don't  impose  sanctions."  we 
were  told,  "because  the  white  govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  will  only  become 
intransigent."  Finally,  "sanctions  will 
only  hurt  those  you  are  trying  to 
help,"  we  were  told. 

However,  the  Congress  held  firm, 
backed  by  black  leaders  in  South 
Africa  who  reminded  Members.  "Yes. 
sanctions  hurt,  but  apartheid  kills.  ■ 

Today,  Mandela  is  free,  the  first 
fledgling  attempts  at  negotiation.s 
have  begun.  This  happened,  in  part, 
because  the  United  States  took  a  firm 
stand  against  apartheid  and  oppres- 
sion, despite  a  Presidential  veto  of 
that  legislation. 

A  good  lesson  for  this  administra- 
tion. Congress  made  sanctions  happen, 
and  sanctions  helped  free  Mandela. 
There  are  times  to  stand  strong. 


INTENSIFYING  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

SANCTIONS 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  the  joy  experi- 
enced by  my  congressional  district 
over  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela. 
After  27  years.  Nelson  Mandela  has  fi- 
nally walked  out  of  prison.  Yet,  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  although  released  from 
prison.  Nelson  Mandela  is  still  not 
free. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  recently  acknowledged  that  the 
policies  of  apartheid  were  illegal  and 
unjust  from  the  very  begirming,  and 
that  the  apparatus  of  apartheid  must 
be  dismantled  and  destroyed  forever. 
However,  this  revelation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  does  not  spring  from 
any  profound  change  of  heart,  but 
rather  from  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Government  and  the  busi- 
ness owners  in  South  Africa  by  inter- 
national economic  sanctions. 

The  United  States  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  racist  regime  in  South  Africa 
by  virtue  of  the  comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  imposing  a 
number  of  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  The  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  was  the  result  of 
congressional  initiative,  and  was 
passed  into  law  over  President  Rea- 
gan's veto. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  relax  the 
sanctions,  while  the  laws  prohibiting 
blacks  from  voting  or  owning  property 
are  still  in  force.  The  sanctions  must 
be  intensified  until  the  entire  appara- 
tus of  apartheid  is  destroyed  forever. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  relaxation  of 
the  economic  sanctions  be  considered. 
In  closing.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  words  of  Nelson  Man- 
dela upon  his  release  from  prison,  and 
at  his  trial  in  1964: 

I  have  fought  against  white  domination, 
and  I  have  fought  against  blacli  domination 
I  have  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  democratic 
and  free  society  in  which  all  persons  live  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  with  equal  opportu- 
nity. It  is  an  ideal  which  I  hope  to  live  for 
and  to  achieve.  But,  if  need  be.  it  is  an  ideal 
for  which  I  am  prepared  to  die. 

We  have  stood  with  you,  Mr.  Man- 
dela, through  your  years  of  imprison- 
ment, and  we  stand  with  you  today,  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  South  Africa, 
where  all  men  and  women  will  be 
treated  with  equality  and  justice. 
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markable  trend  toward  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  these  values  have  been  lacking 
or  nonexistent.  Only  yesterday,  this 
Chamber  was  honored  by  the  visit  of 
Vaclav  Havel,  once  a  jailed  dissident 
and  now  a  national  leader.  His  appear- 
ance here  gives  us  hope  that  regimes 
that  rule  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed  will  be  rejected,  and  that 
those  who  speak  out  for  human  rights 
will  ultimately  be  rewarded. 

Before  too  much  time  goes  by,  I 
hope  we  can  have  the  privilege  of  wel- 
coming Mr.  Nelson  Mandela  to  speak 
before  Congress.  But,  unlike  Mr. 
Havel,  Mr.  Mandela  is  not  really  a  free 
man.  He  is  still  not  treated  like  a  full 
citizen  in  his  own  country.  He  still 
does  not  have  the  right  to  seek  elected 
office.  Indeed,  he  doesn't  even  have 
the  right  to  vote.  Yes,  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight  to  see  Mr.  Mandela  making 
his  first  public  appearance  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  on  global  televi- 
sion. But  his  release  should  not  be 
seen  as  an  end  in  its  self,  but  rather 
the  beginning  of  a  long  road  to  democ- 
racy and  freedom  for  all  South  Afri- 
cans. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  lesson  that  Mr. 
Mandela's  release  teaches  us  about 
American  policy  is  that  our  economic 
sanctions  worked.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  use  our 
country's  strong  economic  leverage  to 
put  pressure  on  regimes  that  ignore 
and  abuse  the  rights  of  their  own 
people.  The  changes  that  are  begin- 
ning to  take  root  in  South  Africa  show 
that  economic  sanctions  are  not  only 
morally  correct,  but  also  politically  ef- 
fective. 


RELEASE  OF  NELSON  MANDELA 
(Mr.  PALLONE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
Mr.  PALLONE.  Madam  Speaker,  the 

past  few  months  have  witnessed  a  re- 


CONTINUE  ECONOMIC 

SANCTIONS 

(Mr.    FAZIO    asked    and    was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  pleased  by  the  recent  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela.  But  as  much  as  the 
President  hopes,  and  would  like  us  to 
believe,  this  does  not  signal  the  end  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  or  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  the  de 
Klerk  government. 

I  was  one  of  many  members  who 
struggled  with  the  decision  of  impos- 
ing economic  sanctions— I  ultimately 
supported  the  sanctions,  but  I  did  so 
with  great  uncertainty  that  they 
would  have  any  profound  effect  on  the 
South  African  Government.  Congress 
overrode  the  President's  veto  on  im- 
posing sanctions  and  now,  as  a  result, 
we  have  a  leader,  like  de  Klerk,  who 
takes  a  great  political  risk  and  frees 
Nelson  Mandela. 
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The  struggle  In  South  Africa  is  by 
no  means  over.  The  President  cannot 
just  celebrate  Mandela's  release  and 
pat  de  Klerk  on  the  back— this  is  a 
first  step  at  best  toward  ending  apart- 
heid. Until  the  President  can  embrace 
Mandela's  democratic  agenda,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  done  all 
that  it  can  to  continue  the  pressure  on 
the  South  African  Government  to  end 
apartheid.  The  freeing  of  Nelson  Man- 
dela is  a  first  step  on  a  long  path  for 
the  South  African  Government— until 
Mandela  has  the  freedom  to  travel 
where  he  wants,  live  where  he  chooses 
and  has  the  right  to  vote,  he  is  not 
truly  free.  United  States  economic 
sanctions  should  remain  in  place  until 
all  South  Africans  are  truly  free.  The 
Democratic  Congress  should  lead  once 
again. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  The  Chair  desires  to  caution 
those  in  the  gallery  not  to  express 
their  approval  or  disapproval  with  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  PROTECT  FLAG 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Madam  Speaker, 
shortly  after  midnight  on  October  28 
last  year,  the  day  the  1989  Flag  Pro- 
tection Act  went  into  effect,  four  indi- 
viduals who  enjoy  burning  the  Ameri- 
can flag  removed  a  flag  from  a  flag- 
pole at  a  Seattle.  WA,  Post  Office. 
Then,  of  course,  they  were  thrilled  to 
bum  the  American  flag. 

Yesterday,  In  the  first  Federal  court 
ruling  on  the  Flag  Protection  Act  of 
1989.  U.S.  District  Judge  Barbara 
Rothstein  of  Seattle  ruled  the  law  we 
passed  last  year  is  unconstitutional. 

David  Cole  of  New  York,  the  lawyer 
representing  the  flag  burners,  said  yes- 
terday: "I  think  it's  wonderful  •  •  • 
people  must  be  as  free  to  burn  the  flag 
as  they  are  to  wave  it.  " 

I  can  assure  these  Seattle  flag  burn- 
ers that  if  they  would  go  and  live  in 
Tehran.  Iran,  I  know  Kentucky  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  will  buy  them 
one-way  airline  tickets  to  Tehran. 

Those  of  us  who  were  insisting  last 
year  that  we  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  ban  malicious  flag 
burning  by  those  who  live  here  but 
hate  the  United  States  will  now  double 
our  efforts  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Question:  Is  burning  down  a  post 
office,  a  Federal  building,  even  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  an  expression  of  free 
speech  protected  under  the  first 
amendment  of  our  U.S.  Constitution? 

The  Federal  judge  in  Seattle  ruled 
yesterday:  "Burning  the  flag  as  an  ex- 
pression of  political  dissent  does  not 
jeopardize  the  freedom  we  hold  dear.  " 
The  great  majority  of  my  constituents 
would  disagree  with  the  Federal  judge. 
We  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  ban  malicious  flag  burning. 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  GIFTED  CENTERS 
IN  GUAM  AND  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. ) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Madam 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  section  1,  title  XV,  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1986,  to 
establish  a  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
gram targeted  to  the  unique  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  of  the  terri- 
tories of  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Gifted  and  "Talented  Children's  and 
Youth  Education  Act  of  1986,  which 
proposed  a  Federal  "capacity  building" 
effort  to  identify  and  educate  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth.  The 
measure  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  grants  for 
special  demonstration  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  unique  needs  of  native 
American  Indian  and  native  Hawaiian 
gifted  and  talented  elementary  school 
students  were  authorized  in  the  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Stafford 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Im- 
provement Amendments  of  1988, 
Public  Law  100-297. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  opportunities  to  gifted 
and  talented  elementary  and  second- 
ary students  in  the  territories  of 
American  Samoa  and  Guam.  With  spe- 
cial programs  in  education  that  also 
address  the  cultural  and  historical 
backgrounds  of  these  students,  it  will 
be  a  means  to  the  realization  and  de- 
velopment of  their  potential.  As  gifted 
individuals,  they  embody  a  valuable 
untapped  resource.  Without  these  pro- 
grams, a  wealth  of  talent  may  go  un- 
discovered. This  measure  will  provide 
a  special  focus  on  the  truly  unique 
needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents of  our  Pacific  territories. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  submit  the  text  of 
the  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  XV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1986  (20  U.S.C.  4401  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  redesignating  part  C  as  part  D; 

(2)  redesignating  section  1531  as  section 
1541:  and 

i3>  inserting  the  following  new  part  C 
after  part  B: 


■PART  C-GIPTED  AND  TALENTED 
PROGRAM  FOR  NATIVE  SAMOANS 
AND  PEOPLE  OP  GUAM 

■SEC.  I!>31.  SHORT  TITLK. 

"This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pacific 
Island  Gifted  and  Talented  Program  Act  of 
1989'. 

"SE(    1532.  KIM)IN(;S. 

"The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

"(1)  there  is  a  need  to  legislate  special  pro- 
grams for  displaced  indigenous  groups  such 
as  the  Native  Americans  and  the  Native  Ha- 
waiians: 

"(2)  the  Federal  Government  retains  the 
legal  responsibility  to  support  the  education 
of  Native  Samoans  and  the  People  of  Guam: 

"(3)  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis- 
late special  laws  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Samoans  and  the  People  of  Guam; 

"(4)  Native  Samoan  students  and  students 
of  Guam  score  below  national  norms  on 
standardized  education  achievement  tests 
and  are  disproportionately  represented  in 
many  negative  social  and  physical  statistics; 
and 

"(5)  special  efforts  in  education  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  cultural  and  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Native  Samoans  and  the 
People  of  Guam  are  required. 

"SE(    153:).  STATEMENT  OE  PI  RPOSE. 

"The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to— 

"(1)  recognize  the  similar  roles  Native 
Americans,  Native  Hawaiians,  Native  Sa- 
moans. and  the  People  of  Guam  have 
played  in  the  history  and  development  of 
the  United  States: 

"(2)  authorize  and  develop  a  supplemental 
educational  program  to  benefit  Native  Sa- 
moans and  the  People  of  Guam; 

"(3)  develop  creative  programs  targeted 
toward  Samoan  families  and  families  of 
Guam  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  develop  cultural  experiences  which 
will  provide  cultural  growth. 

■SE<     1534   PROCRAM  AITHORIZED. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts 
with,  the  American  Samoa  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Guam  to— 

"(1)  establish  on  each  of  those  islands  a 
Gifted  and  Talented  Program:  and 

"(2)  design  projects  that— 

"(A)  address  the  special  needs  of  Native 
Samoan  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  and  students  of  Guam  who  are 
gifted  and  talented  students,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  nutritional  education  prob- 
lems, and  problems  regarding  the  knowledge 
of  available  community  resources; 

"(B)  provide  such  support  services  to  fa- 
miles  as  are  necessary  to  enable  students  to 
benefit  from  the  project, 

"(C)  develop  creative  programs  targeted 
toward  Native  Samoan  families  and  families 
of  Guam  in  the  United  States. 

"(D)  provide  cultural  experiences  which 
will  facilitate  cultural  growth,  and 

"(E)  provide  grants  or  contracts  for  schol- 
arship or  fellowship  assistance  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  Native  Samoan  and 
students  of  Guam  enrolled  in  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States: 

"(b)  Scholarships  and  peixowships.— 
Scholarships  and  fellowships  received  pur- 
suant to  subsection  {a)(2)(E)  shall  be  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  student's  academic 
record  and  financial  need.  Such  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  shall  be  subject  to  the 
recipient's  satisfactory  academic  perform- 
ance during  the  period  financial  assistance 
is  received. 


"SEC.  1535.  I'SE  OF  Ei'NDS. 

Punds  provided  under  this  part  may  be 
used  to— 

"(1)  identify  the  special  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  students,  particularly  at  the  el- 
ementary school  level,  with  special  consider- 
ation given  to— 

'■(A)  the  emotional  and  psychosocial  needs 
of  such  students,  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  such  support  services 
to  families  as  are  necessary  to  enable  such 
students  to  benefit  from  the  projects; 

"(2)  make  grants,  or  enter  into  contracts, 
for  scholarship  or  fellowship  assistance  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Native  Samoan 
students  and  students  of  Guam  enrolled  in. 
or  accepted  for  admission  to.  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  appropriate  research  and  evaluation 
of  the  activities  authorized  by  this  part;  and 

"(4)  Implement  faculty  development  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  and  matricula- 
tion of  Native  Samoan  students  and  stu- 
dents of  Guam. 

"SEC.  I.5.')6.  ADMIMSTRATrVE  COSTS. 

"Not  more  than  7  percent  of  the  amount 
of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  administrative  costs. 

-SEC.  1537.  DEFINITIONS 

"For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  The  term  'Native  Samoan'  means  an 
individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  a  descendant  of  the  in- 
digenous people,  who,  prior  to  1900,  occu- 
pied and  exercised  sovereignty  in  the  area 
which  now  comprises  the  Territory  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  as  evidenced  by— 

"(A)  written  genealogical  records: 

"(B)  pi  blic  birth  records:  or 

"(C)  other  public  records  on  file  with  the 
archivist  or  High  Court  of  American  Samoa. 

"(2)  The  term  "people  of  Guam"  means  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  or  nationals  of 
the  United  States  and  are  descendants  of 
the  indigenous  people  who,  prior  to  1900. 
permanently  resided  in  Guam,  or  other 
areas  in  Asia  or  the  Pacific,  as  evidenced 
by- 

"(A)  written  genealogical  records; 

""(B)  public  birth  records;  or 

"(C)  other  public  records  on  file  with  the 
archivist  or  Superior  Court  of  Guam. 

"SEC   1.53X  Al  THORIZATION  OR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  $2,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  1992.  and  1993. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  A  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  SOLID 

WASTE  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
hope  I  do  not  offend  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  when  I  say  this,  but 
unless  America's  garbage  and  waste 
problem  is  brought  directly  into  the 
White  House  and  placed  right  upon 
the  President's  desk,  America  will 
never  have  a  coherent  and  coordinated 
policy  to  deal  with  solid  waste  disposal 
and  the  reduction  of  the  solid  waste 
stream. 


Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  this 
statement.  Solid  waste  is  a  national 
problem,  and  it  is  a  local  problem  in 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  I 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  with 
Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  and  Deputy 
Mayor  Joan  Riehm  and  to  Rudolph 
Davidson,  who  is  the  head  of  our  Solid 
Waste  Management  Department. 

All  of  this  concern  around  the  coun- 
try has  given  spawn  to  a  spate  of  meet- 
ings and  seminars  on  what  to  do  with 
solid  waste,  but  that  only  adds  to  the 
incoherence  and  lack  of  coordination. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  today 
to  ask  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  conference  on  solid  waste  re- 
duction and  solid  waste  disposal  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  safer  and 
cleaner  America  in  the  future.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this 
necessary  effort. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT 
BLANKET  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of 
people  power.  I  have  been  an  admirer 
of  President  Aquino.  I  have  hoped  like 
many  that  democracy  will  succeed  in 
the  Philippines,  but  now  I  am  having 
second  thoughts  about  the  Philippine 
Goverrmient.  I  was  offended  at  the 
snubbing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Why  was  that?  Because  instead  of 
the  United  States  providing  $500  mil- 
lion, we  provided  $450  million. 

The  Philippines  gets  95  percent 
more  assistance  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  from  United  States 
foreign  policy  interests.  It  is  important 
that  we  keep  this  relationship  in  per- 
spective. It  is  an  important  relation- 
ship, but  pettiness  and  childishness 
should  not  be  the  staple. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  having  second 
thoughts  about  blank -check  voting  for 
everything  the  Philippines  wants,  be- 
cause I  think  if  we  are  going  to  remain 
in  the  Philippines  with  our  bases— and 
I  think  we  should,  and  I  hope  we  will- 
it  should  be  in  a  situation  where  we 
are  wanted.  If  the  Filipinos  do  not 
want  us,  we  should  go  elsewhere— to 
Singapore,  to  Guam,  or  maybe,  under 
changing  security  objectives,  have  a 
different  realignment  in  the  Pacific. 
But  we  do  not  need  this  important  re- 
lationship to  be  childish  or  to  be  gov- 
erned by  petty  politics,  and  I  regret 
F*resident  Aquino's  action. 


DAKOTA  CIGARETTES  TERMED 
•AN  OUTRAGE " 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker,  the  disclosure  yester- 
day of  a  confidential  memo  by  a  ciga- 
rette company  is  an  outrage.  The  com- 
pany is  apparently  proposing  to 
market  a  cigarette  called  "Dakota" 
targeted  at  so-called  blue-collar  white 
women. 

What  a  grotesque  misuse  of  the 
name  "Dakota."  Dakota  represents 
clean  air.  open  spaces,  and  healthy 
living.  Apparently,  some  cigarette 
companies  want  to  use  that  name, 
•Dakota."  to  sell  cigarettes  to  blue- 
collar  white  women  who,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  their  literature,  "Like  to 
go  to  tractor  pulls." 

I  do  not  care  if  people  choose  to 
smoke,  that  is  their  business,  but  I  say 
to  cigarette  companies,  "Don't  dese- 
crate the  word  Dakota  with  the  tar  of 
tobacco  aimed  at  our  American 
women,  a  segment  of  our  population 
that  is  experiencing  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  cancer." 

I  say  to  them,  "If  you  are  looking  for 
a  new  name  for  cigarettes,  you  should 
call  them  Danger,'  'Danger  Plus.' 
Danger  Lights,"  or  Danger  Menthol.' 
You  can  find  plenty  of  names,  but 
don't  desecrate  the  name  Dakota." 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  say  to 
these  companies.  "Don't  disserve  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Dakota  to  those 
of  us  who  live  there.  " 


H.R.  4003.  SEPARATION  PAY  FOR 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Madam  Speaker, 
according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 91.000  American  troops  will  be 
released  from  the  armed  services  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  Currently, 
military  officers  who  are  honorably 
discharged  receive  up  to  $30,000  in 
separation  pay.  Enlisted  troops  receive 
no  compensation  when  they  are  re- 
leased from  the  military  services. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4003  to  end 
this  inequity  and  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ican troops  who  have  honorably 
served  their  country  will  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  as  they  adjust  to 
civilian  life. 

H.R.  4003  will  provide  some  financial 
security  to  dedicated  servicemembers 
who  have  served  their  country  with 
distinction,  but  have  been  denied  reen- 
listment  or  have  been  involuntarily 
discharged  in  an  effort  to  meet  budg- 
etary constraints. 

This  year,  as  we  scrutinize  future 
trends  in  defense  spending  and  reduc- 
tions in  our  conventional  force  struc- 
ture, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
separation  pay  a  top  priority  and  I  en- 
courage the  Defense  Department  to 
work  with  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  4003 
into  law. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


(Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  Americans  we  rejoice  in 
solidarity  with  the  black  majority  in 
South  Africa.  The  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  marks  a  time  when  freedom 
may  triumph  over  oppression,  when 
the  walls  of  racial  segregation  in 
South  Africa,  like  the  walls  of  commu- 
nism in  Eastern  Europe,  may  be  razed 
to  their  very  foundation. 

In  response.  President  Bush  has  re- 
cently invited  Mr.  Mandela  and  Mr. 
P.W.  de  Klerk  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  South  African- 
United  States  relations.  He  has  taken 
much  credit  for  the  United  States  part 
in  prompting  change.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  Congress 
which  overrode  President  Reagan's 
veto  of  the  1986  antiapartheid  bill,  and 
Mr.  Bush  who  supported  the  veto.  The 
American  people  cried  out  for  action, 
and  it  was  Congress  that  went  to  work 
to  address  their  appeal,  not  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  applaud  the  first  steps  made  by 
Mr.  de  Klerk  to  prompt  reconciliation 
in  his  country,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  state  of  emergency  has  been 
maintained.  Most  of  the  political  pris- 
oners are  still  in  jail;  even  though 
Nelson  Mandela  and  7  other  political 
prisoners  have  been  released,  1,800 
still  remain  in  jail.  Troops  are  posted 
within  black  villages  and  townships, 
and  all  the  laws  which  fundamentally 
support  the  apartheid  regime  are 
steadfastly  defended  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  an  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  F.W.  de  Klerk  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  would  love  to  see 
Mr.  Mandela  address  the  joint  Houses 
here. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  must  continue  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  substantive 
changes  which  have  been  so  long  over- 
due. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Members  can 
be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  this  goal. 


ELATION    OVER    MANDELA  S    RE- 
LEASE TEMPERED  BY  CAUTION 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  all  over  the  world,  particular- 
ly in  South  Africa,  people  are  celebrat- 
ing the  recent  release  of  antiapartheid 
leader  Nelson  Mandela  after  27  years 
in  South  African  prisons.  I  share  their 
elation,  but  I  also  share  Mandela's 
caution,  and  that  of  his  organization, 
the  African  National  Congress. 


There  are  some  world  leaders  who 
would  like  to  use  Mandela's  release  as 
an  excuse  to  resume  trade,  business, 
and  aid  with  South  Africa.  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
has  already  lifted  sanctions,  and  to  my 
dismay,  the  Bush  administration  has 
indicated  that  it  would  like  to  lift 
sanctions  and  has  invited  South  Afri- 
can State  President  F.W.  de  Klerk  to 
the  United  States  for  an  official  visit. 

The  release  of  Mandela  and  other 
long-held  political  prisoners  who  be- 
longed to  the  African  National  Con- 
gress and  other  antiapartheid  activist 
organizations  is  indeed  a  giant  step 
forward,  but  it  is  only  a  step.  As  Jesse 
Jackson  has  observed,  Mandela  was  re- 
leased from  a  small  prison  to  a  larger 
one— the  whole  of  South  Africa.  As  a 
nominally  free  man,  Mandela  still 
cannot  vote,  hold  office,  own  land,  live 
anywhere  in  his  country  he  wishes,  or 
do  anything  that  would  be  considered 
a  violation  of  the  national  state  of 
emergency,  which  is  still  in  force.  The 
United  States  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  on  South  Africa  was  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  apartheid  regime's 
releasing  of  Mandela  and  a  handful  of 
other  political  prisoners— money  talks, 
and  the  sanctions  were  taking  their 
toll  on  South  Africa's  economy. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  set 
the  terms  under  which  United  States 
sanctions  may  be  lifted,  including  the 
unbanning  of  all  organizations,  full  po- 
litical involvement  for  the  African  ma- 
jority, repeal  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act, 
an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency,  and 
good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
South  African  Government  and  repre- 
sentative groups.  We  should  demand 
that  all  of  these  concessions  be  met 
before  the  Bush  administration  lifts 
the  sanctions. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  EVENTS  OF 
1990 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  ob- 
served 1990s  first  extraordinary  event. 
During  1989  there  were  many  such  ex- 
traordinary events,  and  yesterday  in 
this  Chamber  Vaclav  Havel,  the  poet- 
philosopher-playwright-President  of 
Czechoslovakia  spoke  eloquently 
about  human  rights  and  the  extension 
of  those  rights  which  he  said  had  in 
many  ways  germinated  in  the  Bill  of 
Human  Rights,  as  he  referred  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  from  the  United  States 
itself. 

Madam  Speaker,  just  over  a  week 
ago,  a  tall,  dignified  71-year-old  man 
walked  out  of  the  gates  of  prison  for 
the  first  time  since  the  time  of  John  F. 


Kennedy.  Nelson  Mandela's  release 
was  a  moment  of  tremendous  drama 
and  excitement  as  all  of  those  in 
America,  who  spent  many  years  fight- 
ing for  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  men  and  women  in  South 
Africa,  saw  the  first  of  our  hopes  ful- 
filled. 

Madam  Speaker,  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  South  Africa  is  a  pluralis- 
tic democratic  state,  an  objective  all  of 
us  should  want  to  see  and  do  want  to 
see.  Nelson  Mandela,  like  Vaclav 
Havel,  is  a  symbol  for  the  hopes  of  the 
world.  Let  us  continue  the  pressure 
until  all  in  South  Africa  are  free. 


FLYAWAY  ROBBERY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  about  highway  rob- 
bery. Today  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  we  heard  about  flyaway 
robbery.  The  Government  Accounting 
Office  testified  today  we  will  have  to 
spend  $48  billion  on  the  B-2  aircraft 
before  we  will  know  if  it  works.  Of 
course  that  is  only  if  current  estimates 
hold. 

If  $48  billion  being  spent  before 
knowing  whether  the  B-2  works  is  not 
flyaway  robbery,  I've  never  seen  it.  I 
hope  taxpayers  rebel.  I  think  they'd 
rather  have  that  $48  billion  locked  up 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
where  it  belongs  rather  than  gambled 
on  glitzy  new  toys  we  do  not  need  that 
may  not  work. 


FARMERS  FACING  HIGHER 
COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
LOWER  PRICES 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Madam  Speaker,  no 
part  of  our  Nation's  budget  has  ab- 
sorbed more  cuts  than  farm  programs 
in  the  past  3  years.  Yet.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter  came 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  week  to  defend  even 
further  cuts— $1.5  billion  in  commodi- 
ty programs  for  the  coming  year 
alone— with  the  admonition  that  our 
Nation  just  cannot  afford  existing  ex- 
penditures. 

What  the  Secretary  should  under- 
stand, but  doesn't  seem  very  sensitive 
to,  is  that  farmers  are  facing  higher 
costs  of  production  and  lower  prices. 

The  big  corporate  operations  may 
survive,  but  what  about  the  average 
family  farmer  who  is  increasingly 
caught  in  this  price  squeeze? 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  billions 
more  in  the  budget  again  this  year  for 
the  B-2,  star  wars,  and  the  M-X.  Why 


is  it  that  our  Nation  can  afford  these 
expensive  weapons,  but  cannot  afford 
even  the  modest  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams which  help  our  producers  deliv- 
er food  and  fiber  to  the  American  con- 
sumer at  the  lowest  cost  anywhere  in 
the  world? 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND  INSTITUTION  OF  NEW 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  vacate  my  60-minute  special 
order  for  today  and  irisert  instead  a  5- 
minute  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ckjmmittee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  section  311  of  the  (Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of  spending, 
credit,  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
is  the  first  report  of  the  second  session  of  the 
101st  Congress. 

The  term  "current  level "  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  and  revenues  thai  are  avail- 
able— or  will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  budget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  and  credit  au- 
thority made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report 
compares  the  spending,  credit,  and  revenue 
levels  in  current  level  with  those  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990— 
House  (Concurrent  Resolution  106 — adopted 
on  May  IB,  1989. 

Current  level  reports  provide  information 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  311  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  that  measure  would 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  author- 
ity or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget 
resolution. 


Section  31 1(b)  provides  an  exceptk>n  to  ttie 
31 1(a)  point  of  order  for  measures  that  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spending  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  would  no\  cause  a 
committee  to  exceed  its  appropriate  allocation 
of  discretionary  spending  made  pnjrsuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  first  provided  by  the  t)udget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1985— House  (Concurrent 
Resolution  280,  98th  (Congress.  The  exception 
was  made  permanent  by  the  amernlments  to 
the  Budget  Act  included  in  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  (Control  Act  of 
1985  (P.L.  99-177,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings). 
This  exception  is  intended  to  protect  a  com- 
mittee that  has  stayed  within  its  allocation  of 
discretionary  budget  authority  and  new  entitle- 
ment authority  from  points  of  order  if  the  total 
spending  ceilirtgs  have  been  breached  for  rea- 
sons outside  of  its  control.  For  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  302(a)  allocations  to  House  commit- 
tees made  pursuant  to  the  conference  report 
on  House  (Concurrent  Resolution  106  were 
pnnted  in  House  Report  101-50,  May  18, 
1989. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311, 
the  levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  (Committee  on  the  Budget.  (Current  level 
reports  represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  (Com- 
mittee by  providing  both  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  section  311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the 
relationship  between  the  budgetary  effect  of 
enacted  legislation  within  a  committee's  juns- 
diction,  and  the  allocation  of  sperKJing  author- 
ity made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution  l'06,  on 
May  18,  1989.  This  is  intended  to  protect 
committees  which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  budget  resolutk)n  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  the  assump- 
tions concerning  legislative  actions,  commit- 
tees should  be  able  to  expect  that  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will 
not  be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do  otherwise  and  base 
enforcement  on  constantly  changing  econom- 
ic and  technical  estimates  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  work  on  leg- 
islation within  a  short  period  atter  adoption  of 
a  budget  resolution,  and  undermine  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement. 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providing  new 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  authority  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  allocation  is  a  subdivi- 


sion of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement 
and  new  credit  auttxxity  alk>cated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among 
eitt>er  tt>e  subcommittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  tt>e  committee 
lias  jurisdiction.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  arT>endments  includ- 
ed in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  The  Budget 
(Committee  fulfills  this  responsitMlity  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302 
status  report  to  tf>e  Speaker. 

For  infonrtation  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  companson 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  the  Appropriations  subcommittees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  tt>e 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  sutxx)mmittee's  jurisdictk)n. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  (Committee,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  informed  regularly 
on  the  status  of  the  current  level. 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 

Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,     U.S.    Honae    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  il  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  current  level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status 
report  under  H.  Con.  Res.  106,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  new  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  and  the  revenue  floor  is  af- 
fected by  Section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  P.L.  99- 
177.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the  consider- 
ation of  a  spending  or  revenue  measure 
which  would  cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new 
budget  authority  or  total  outlays  set  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  ex- 
ceeded or  would  cause  total  revenues  to  be 
les.-:  than  the  appropriate  level  set  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Section  311(b)  provides 
an  exception  to  the  311(a)  point  of  order  for 
measures  which  would  breach  the  ceilings 
on  total  spending  in  the  budget  resolution 
but  would  not  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  "appropriate  allocation"  of  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  or  new  entitle- 
ment authority  under  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  its  spending  authority  al- 
locations-new discretionary  budget  author- 
ity or  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings 
have  t)een  breached  for  reasons  outside  of 
its  control.  The  302(a)  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.  Con.  Res.  106  were  print- 
ed in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  in  H.  Rept.  101- 
50.  (May  15.  1989). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  legislation  to 
each  committee's  302(a)  allocation  of  discre- 
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tionary   budget  authority,   new   entitlement 
authority,  new  direct   loan  obligation.s  and 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commiiments. 
The  estimates  of  spending  and  revenues  for 
purposes   of   the   application    of   points   of 
order  under  the  Budget  Act  are  based  upon 
the  economic  and  technical  assumptions  un 
derlying  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu 
tion.  H.  Con   Res.  106. 
Sincerely. 

Leon  E.  P.^netta. 

Chairman. 
Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  US  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  Committee 
ON  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1990  Congressional  Budget, 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  FEB  21,  1990 
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BUDGET  authority 

Any  measure  which  provides  budget  or  en- 
titlement authority  and  which  i.s  not  inciud 
ed  in  the  current  level  estimate  and  that  ex 
ceeds  $2,407  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  if  adopted  and  enacted. 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  m  H. 
Con.  Res.  106  to  be  exceeded. 
outlays 

Any  measure  which  provides  budget  or  en- 
titlement authority  that  increases  outlays 
and  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1990,  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in 
H.  Con.  Res.  106  to  be  exceeded. 
revenues 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  IS  not  included  in  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1990.  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  re\enues 
to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  106 

FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET  AUTHORITY -COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ALLOCATION 
BY  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1990  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMinEE 
DISCRETIONARY  ACTION -COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC 
302 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1990  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY  [NEAj  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 
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U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  section 
308',  b  I  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  1990  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  iH  Con.  Res.  106).  This  report,  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  is  tabulated  as  of  close  of 
business  February  21.  1990  and  includes 
final  action  of  the  101st  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion. There  has  been  no  legislation  enacted 
in  the  Second  Session.  A  summary  of  this 
tabulation  follows: 


[In  rmilions  ol  dollars 


Budget 
Current     resolution  H 
level         Con  Res 
106 


Currenl  level 


Bi^dgei  3uinoritv        1.326,993  1,329  400  -2,407 

Outlays                  l,in,407  1,165.200  6.207 

Revenues                1.060.266  1,065.500  -5.234 

Direct  loai;  ociigations           19,088  19,300  -212 

(kia'anteed  loan  commitments 114,701  107,300  7,401 


Sincerely, 


Robert  D, 


Reischauer, 

Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT, 
SESS,,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL, 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  F[B  21, 


10 1ST  CONG.,  20 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
1990 


In  millions  ot  rJoliars 


Budget 

a'jtfiority 


'Ijllays       Revenues 


772,111 

214,199 

-193,106 


Total  enacted  m  previous  ses- 
sions 

II  Enacted  1st  Session 

Adiusl  purchase  price  for  certain 
dairy    products    i  Public    law 


1.059.700 


Enacted  m  previous  sessions 

Revenues  

Permanent     appropriations    and 

trust  tunds 837,469 

Other  appropriations        , 

Ottsenmg  receipts  -  193,106 


744,363        793,205      1,059,700 


101   7 

-25 

iTipiementalioi'  al  the  Bipaitisai! 

Accorc    on    Centra'    America 

(Public  La*  iO!   11 

13 

7 

Dir?  emergency  and  yrgenl  sup- 

plemental           appropriations 

'Public  La*  v:\  Jji 

-21 

802 

A(iei  pioieci    Nevada  Land  and 

Water    Iianstei    Act    :  Public 

La*  lOI-6'i 

-2 

-2 

Financial  institutions  Relorm   Re- 

loverv    and   Enlorcemeni   Act 

1  Public  La*  101  U] 

2200 

141K) 

W 

Alio*  planting  ot  allernative  crops 

on  permitted  Kreage   iPuWic 

law  101-81) 

-10 

-10 

[>isaster  Assistance  Ad  ol  1989 

i Public  La*  lOi  8?' 

502 

504 

Set     10/    Disaster    leiief    and 

emetjency   a;sislance    i  Public 
La*  101-100) 

443 

Energy    and    *ater    deve'opmeni 

appropriations     i  Public     La* 

101-101 

18.625 

11,254 

Pertormance     Managemem     and 

Recognition  Systems  Reauinor- 

ization  Acl   i Public  La*  iOl- 

103 1 

-125 

Eitension  ol  certain  rele'ans  pro- 

grams (Public  La*  101  1101 

(') 

(•) 

Inlefw     appropiiaiions       Public 

la*  lOl-l?!,. 

11018 

7,352 

Sec    108    Emergency  suppiemen 

lal  10  meet  the  needs  of  natu- 

ral disasters  'Public  La*  101 

130) 

2  850 

1.067 

Disaster   Assistance   Acl     Public 

La*  101-1311 

9 

9 

treasury  Postal  Seoice  appropria- 

tions ("uWic  La*  iOl-136) 

18,395 

16,268 

500 

OttpsP'j  receipt, 

5,212 

-5,212 

Defense  Pt'duclion  Ac'  eilensipn 

Public  Law  iOl-If 

3 

-190 

Slalulory     debt     lim       'nciease 

Public  La*  101-  ij' 

-157 

veterans      HUD      appropriations 

PuWic  La*  101 -1« 

66788 

38,679    ,., 

CMa  Nutrition  and  '*IC  Reaulhor 

i/atw  Ac!  (Public  La*  101- 
ll/i 

'1 

(') 

Military    construction     appropria 

!«ns  (Public  La*  101-U8 

8  490 

3095 

propriations  'Public  Law  101- 

161i 

39  487 

27  043 

Commerce  Justice  State  appropria 

tons  1  Public  La*  101- 16;  1 

16  939 

13  080 

Ottsettmg  receipts 

169 

-169 

Legislative  appropriations   i  Public 

La*  101-163) 

194' 

1  747 

Transportation          appropriations 

1  Public  La*  101-164 

15  040 

11287     

Defense    approprialKXis     (Public 
law  101-165) 

2E6,025 

176  533     
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PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  lOlST  CONG.,  2D 
SESS,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FEB   21,  1990-Continued 


'^'iiiors  0'  doilafsl 


Labor  HHS  approprialions   (PuUic 

la*  ICl  161.' 

Offsetting  'eceipts 

foreign  Operations  appropriations 

(Public  La*  101   167; 
Offsetting  receipts 
OistricI  of  Columtxa  approprialions 

Public  La*  101  168 
National     Defense     Authori/a'ior 

Act  :  Public  La*  101   18? 
Social  services  Mocii   gian:   >up 

piemenlal    (Public   La*    101- 

1981 
Palau  Compact  ol  Free  Associa 

lion       Implemenlalion       Ad 
Public  la*  101  ?l9i 
technical  cbanees  m  agricultural 

programs    ( Public   La*    101 

220) 
Medicare    Catastropliic    Coverage 

Repeal  Acl  i Public  la*  iOl- 

,'34 ) 
Department  ol   HUD   Relorm   A.- 

Public  Uw  ICl   .'j5 
Veterans   Benefits  Amendments  oi 

1989  iPublic  La*  10;  .'3' 
Omnibus     Budget     Reconcilialior' 

Acl    ol     1989     I  Public    La* 

101-239) 

Total  enacted  is!  Session     , 
Enacted  2i  Session 

III  (^tinuing  resolution  auinonry 

IV  Conference  agreemeni;  latifiec  by 
botti  Houses 

V  fniiiiemeni  aulfiority  ano  olhei  man 
datory  adiuslmenis  required  !c  con 
lorm  *itti  currenl  ia*  estimales  m 
budget  resolutton 

Salaries  of  ludges 

Payment  lo  ludiciai  otiicers    fe- 

Iirement  fund 
Judicial  survwors  annuities  lund 
tees  and  enpenses  ol  witnesses 
Justice  assistance 
fislierman  s  guaranty  fund 
Administratior  of  lernlories 
Firetigbting  adiuslmenis 
federal    unemploymen!    beneiits 

ifUBAi 
Advances  to  unemployment  trust 

lund  , 

Special  benefits  

Black  lung  disability  trust  tail) 
Vaccine     improvement     program 

trust  tunc 
Federal  paymeni  !c  railroad  leiire- 

men! 
Reli'emenl  pay  and  medical  tiene 

fits 
Supplementai  security  income 
Special    benefits     disabled    coal 

miners 
Grants  to  States  lor  Medicaid 
Payments   to   tiealtti   care   trust 

funds 
Family     support     payments     to 

States 
Payments    !o    States    lor    AFDC 

work  programs 
Payments    to   States    tor    loster 

care 
Healtb   professions   student   loan 

insurance  lund  

Cuaranteed  student  loans  

Coliege  Iwtising  and  academic  la- 

cililies  bans 
Reliabilitation  services 
Payments  to  widows  and  neirs 
Reimbursement  to  the  rurat  eiec 

trilicatnn  fund 
Dairy  Indemnity  Program 
Conservation  Reserve  Program 

Special  Milk  Program 

Food  Stamp  Programs       

CttiM  Nutrition  ^ograms 

Fede-al  Dop  insurance  corporation 

fund 
Agricutture  credit  insurance  fund 
Rural  housing  insurance  fund 
Rural  communication  development 

fund 
Payments    lo    the    farm    credit 

system     linareial     assistance 

corporation 
Coast  Guard  retired  pay 
Payment  to  cwil  service  retire 

ment. 


auKty         ''"'I'f'-        ^^^^  j^'i^J,         Outavs        Revenues 

Government  paynients  tor  annu- 

139,060        115.767                                 itants  -3             _2 

-  36.563       -  36.563                              Readtustment  oenetits  -  62       _ 

Compensation  ._,„ 44t   ™    "sSj 

14.082           3,977     ,   ,                      Pension!         _„„„ _<I    

-40            -40        ,                      Burial  benefits  -,4 

loan  guaranty  revolving  lund  238             238 

533  533     

total  entitlement  authority  657            945 

-1           -27    - 

Ia<al  current  levet  as  ol 

fetruary  21,  1990  1,326993      1,171407      1060226 
100            100        ,                    1990  budnl  resolulion  N   Con 

Sk  106  1,329,400     1,165.200     l,06550(i 

205  194  Amouni  remaining 

Over  budget  resolution  6,207 

Under  budget  resolution  2  4C7  ■- 231 

10  -8 __ 

Tne   eitensior   or    certain    ^lerans   programs     Public    ca*    ijl   \'.:. 
decreases  !t»  current  la*  esiiinale  loi  tne  loar  guaranly  levoivmj  tunc  snow 
-5  718        -1,579         -5,849      in  category  V    the  Cnud  Nulnlior  and  W  R»?'j!hoi'j3tior  Act     Public  la» 
101- 147 1  inceases  me  cunen!  la*  eslimale  lor  ctiik)  nulnlion  programs  and 

—  M     IS   included   ir   'ne   amounts   stiowr   '"   category   II   tor   Ru'a    Development 

Agriculture  appropriations  .Public  La*  lOl-IEi 
-129  2  less  tlian  $500  000 

Notes  -Numbers   may    no!   add   due   ic    'oundmg    Amounts   stiow"    in 
-11290         -9817  5478       ^^"^"'f^'^  *'-  '"'^fuii^  "snsac!ions  thai  dc  no!  add  lo  totals 

583,287       37?iSg  566  __^_^____ 

OUR  FARM  BELT  HAS  BEEN  HIT 

BY  A  NEUTRON  BOMB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Dakota     [Mr. 

-^           5  DoRGAN]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

-4          -4  Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota. 

-^         -3  Madam  Speaker,  last  week  I  was  in 

-4   :ZII.'~Z~'  many  communities  in  North  Dakota 

}           '  - holding    farm    forums,    visiting    with 

-624   riiJij' ■;:;:  farmers  to  talk  about  the  new  farm 

J  bill  that  is  going  to  be  written  by  this 

" Congress.   It   was   interesting  to  con- 

_l«)         («) trast  what  was  learned  in  the  Farm 

52   "   ""32:11. 7  -^^^^  from  farmers  to  what  President 

Bush    said    just    in    the    last    week. 

7           7    _„„-„  Madam  Speaker,  he  said  the  country's 

1           1  economy  is  in  excellent  health.  Well,  it 

4  might  be  all  right  for  16  or  20  states  in 

263         'm~~.  the  country  because  there  are  some 

21      „  coastal    states    that    are    doing    fine. 

-907   I Z~...^..  Things  are  great  in  Hollywood,  things 

,325)        ,3^5)  are  great  on  Wall  Street,  and  some  of 

the  coastal  areas  are  experiencing  eco- 

^          ^  nomic  growth,  but  for  the  vast  part  of 

15          15  the  middle  of  America,  they  are  in  a 

j3  deep  abiding,  lengthy  r^^cession  capped 

^ with  2  years  of  drought.  Things  are 

_-,J^         -'  not  fine  for  farmers. 

~~~~ Madam  Speaker,  farmers  are  going 

',^         -^  —  broke  in  record  numbers  all  across  the 

(I)          ("•fZIII.  Farm  Belt.  It  is  almost  as  if  a  neutron 

,„         ...  bomb  had  been  dropped  on  some  small 

(')          (•)  ZZZ  towns  on  the  Great  Plains.  The  build- 

™  ings  are  still  there,  but  the  people  are 

-sn  ZZIZiZZZTT^  gone. 

-74  __  Take  a  look  at  the  main  streets,  and 

(M     _™„„ do    a    circle    on    the    main    street    of 

342  — __.™... almost  any  small   community   in   the 

~~~          —  Dakotas.  and  then  ask  yoursef,  "Is  this 

(')    town  living  or  dying?"  The  answer  is. 

"The  town  isn't  doing  well  at  all.  Low 

-2      farm    prices,    and    a    cock-eyed    farm 

' policy  by  an  administration  that  be- 

(8<i        (84)  lieves  our  economic  future  is  found  in 
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almost   bankrupted 


lower  prices,   has 
rural  America." 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  says,  "We  want  more  of  the 
same.  This  is  working  just  fine." 

In  fact.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  Members  of  Congress  say,  "The 
1985  farm  bill  is  near  perfect." 

Are  they  blind?  Lower  farm  prices 
are  not  the  answer  to  rural  Americas 
economic  future. 

Some  people  say.  "Well,  if  we  had  a 
little  better  farm  prices,  it  might  mean 
the  price  of  bread  would  double.  " 

Madam  Speaker,  that  is  crazy.  Out 
of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  farmers 
get  less  than  the  heel.  They  get  less 
than  the  price  of  a  wrapper  on  a  box 
of  rice  crispies  or  com  flakes.  The 
flakers  are  making  money,  the  puffers 
are  making  money.  The  farmer  gets 
the  heel. 

Now  the  question  is,  When  are  we 
going  to  put  together  a  policy  that 
gives  farmers  at  least  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction? Anything  below  the  cost  of 
production  means  farmers  are  losing 
money  and  are  going  broke. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  country  has  a 
cheap  food  policy,  and  we  have  had  an 
administration  for  nearly  a  decade 
that  believes  it  ought  10  be  even 
cheaper.  The  administration  says, 
"Let's  build  all  the  bombers  in  the 
world.  We  want  B-2s.  We  want  to 
start  our  next  Mars  exploration  next 
year.  "  Just  planning  the  Mars  project 
is  a  wonderful  $200  million  tab  next 
year.  Five  billion  dollars  for  B-2  bomb- 
ers. A  billion  dollars  on  top  of  already 
nearly  $4  billion  for  star  wars.  " 

Madam  Speaker,  these  people  just 
are  not  thinking,  and  then  they  say  to 
the  productive  side  of  the  country,  the 
people  who  are  producing  real  new 
wealth,  "Well,  we  can't  afford  a  farm 
program.  We  need  to  cut  that  back 
further  below  the  cost  of  production.  " 

□  1140 

This  country  is  awash  in  speculation 
and  greed,  promoted  by  administra- 
tions that  apparently  think  it  is  won- 
derful. Junk  bonds  are  collapsing.  In- 
vestment firms  are  going  broke  in  an 
era  of  excess  and  avarice  and  greed, 
and  the  people  in  this  country  who 
produce  the  real  new  wealth,  most  no- 
tably those  in  the  farm  belt,  are  not 
able  to  make  a  living  because  somehow 
the  mentality  around  here,  particular- 
ly in  the  administration,  particularly 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
that  we  must  pursue  a  Nirvana  called 
"International  Free  Trade"  with  lower 
prices  for  farmers. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense.  There 
never  has  been  free  trade  in  agricul- 
ture. There  never  will  be  free  trade  in 
agriculture.  There  certainly  is  not 
now. 

What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
put  together  a  farm  plan  that  says 
that    we    can    afford    decent    target 
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prices,  decent  support  prices  for  the 
output  of  the  family  farm. 

We  need  a  national  policy  that  says 
that  we  are  going  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  the  maintenance  of  a 
network  of  family  farms  in  this  coun- 
try's future.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  this 
country  is  headed  for  deep  trouble. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  for  us 
to  support  somebody  who  milks  3,500 
cows  every  morning.  They  do  that,  and 
we  do  support  their  milk,  and  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  support  somebody  who 
wants  to  farm  three  counties.  I  do  not 
care  about  the  fortunes  of  somebody 
who  wants  to  farm  three  counties.  But 
it  does  make  sense  to  say  to  those 
family  farmers  who  cannot  make  it 
over  the  depressions  of  international 
price  movements  that  we  are  going  to 
give  you  a  bridge.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  some  support,  at  least  something 
above  the  cost  of  production,  because 
we  care  whether  you  survive  or  perish. 

This  country's  foodstuffs  represent 
the  best  quality  foodstuffs  at  the 
lowest  percent  of  disposal  income  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  That  fortu- 
nate situation  will  not  remain  if  2,000 
corporate  farmers  farm  all  of  America. 
They  will  grip  that  supply  like  an  iron 
fist,  and  the  price  of  food  will  skyrock- 
et. We  will  retain  a  cheap  and  high- 
quality  supply  of  food  if  we  start 
caring  a  little  about  the  network  of 
family  farms  who  produce  America's 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Polls  show  that  most  American 
people  support  an  action  by  Congress 
that  sa.vs  it  is  important  to  have  a  net- 
work of  farms  in  our  future,  a  network 
of  family  farms. 

We  in  Congress  had  better  get  to 
work  and  resist  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration (a)  to  negotiate  away  our 
farm  program  in  Geneva,  and  (b)  to 
further  drive  down  farm  prices.  Those 
efforts  are  roads  to  nowhere.  We 
ought  to  divert  a  little  money  from  B- 
2's  and  trips  to  Mars  in  space  and  star 
wars  and  give  it  to  people  who  make  a 
real  difference  in  this  country's  eco- 
nomic future,  the  family  farmers. 


THE  72D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  m  .se- 
rial on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
is  a  genuine  honor  for  me  to  reserve 
this  special  order  to  commemorate  the 
72d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Today  we  are  all  witnessing  monu- 
mental changes  sweeping  across  East- 
em  Europe,  the  Baltic  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Each  day  brings  some 
new  report  of  further  steps  being 
taken  toward  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. The  people  of  Lithuania 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  these  ef- 
forts to  institute  reforms  and  establish 
democracies.  Lithuania's  fearless  ef- 
forts have  served  as  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple to  other  nations  striving  to  estab- 
lish independent  states— free  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  Congress 
continue  to  show  our  support  and  our 
encouragement  for  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  in  this  struggle, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  are  joining  with 
me  today  not  only  in  commemorating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  but 
also  in  showing  our  support  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  quest  for 
freedom. 

Seventy-two  years  ago,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  Lithuanian  people  regained  their 
independence,  and  began  to  rebuild 
their  country  from  the  devastation  of 
war.  Sadly,  only  a  few  years  later,  the 
country  faced  the  oppression  of  Sta- 
lin's rule,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Nazis.  Yet.  the  desire  for  freedom  in 
an  independent  Lithuania  never  wa- 
vered. 

During  the  last  several  months,  ex- 
traordinary events  have  taken  place  'n 
Lithuania.  On  August  23,  1989,  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  which  ille- 
gally annexed  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  220  delegates  of  the 
Lithuanian  Restructuring  Movement, 
known  as  Sajudis,"  met  to  condemn 
this  pact,  and  to  call  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  State.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  declara- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  this  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Sajudis"  Parliament  Statement  on 
Independence 

A  statement  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Lithuanian  Restructuring  Movement: 

To  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  govern- 
ment of  states,  and  all  people  of  good  will. 

This  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Soviet-German  treaty 
and  secret  protocols  on  the  delineation  of 
spheres  of  influence  in  Europe  that  caused 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Although 
many  countries  do  not  recognize  the  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  states,  the  consequences  of 
those  agreements  have  not  been  eliminated 
and  still  determine  the  life  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  countries.  The  Soviet  Union's  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  and  the  other  coun- 
tries by  military  and  political  force  resulted 
in  transformations  that  have  erased  Lithua- 


nia, a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
from  the  political  map  of  the  world  and 
brought  the  nation  to  the  edge  of  catastro- 
phe. Lithuania,  however,  has  never  recon- 
ciled itself  to  its  illegal  situation  and  has 
never  absmdoned  its  goal  of  reestablishing 
an  independent  state. 

Having  met  on  August  23  in  Vilnius,  the 
parliament  of  the  Lithuanian  Restructuring 
Movement  declares  the  following: 

(1)  The  secret  agreements  between  the 
USSR  and  Germany,  dated  Augvist  23,  1939, 
September  28.  1939.  and  January  10,  1941, 
and  the  documents  authenticating  them 
really  did  exist.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
course  of  political  events  and  an  analysis  of 
historical  sources. 

(2)  The  ultimatum  of  the  USSR  govern- 
ment on  June  14,  1940.  to  the  government 
of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  and  the  station- 
ing in  the  Lithuanian  Republic  of  the  un- 
limited military  contingent  were  aggressive 
acts  against  a  sovereign  state,  and  they  cre- 
ated the  conditions  for  changing  the  Lithua- 
nian government  and  for  organizing  elec- 
tions to  the  so-called  People's  Diet  of  Lith- 
uania, which  adopted  a  declaration  on  Lith- 
uania's entry  into  the  USSR  under  condi- 
tions of  political  diktat  and  terror.  The  elec- 
tions in  1940  to  the  People"^  Diet  were  ille- 
gal; its  decisions  about  the  Introduction  of 
Stalinist  Soviet  power  in  Lithuania  and  its 
request  that  Lithuania  be  admitted  into  the 
USSR  have  never  had  and  do  not  have  any 
legal  status. 

(3)  The  legal  assessment  of  the  treaties 
entrusted  to  a  commission  of  the  USSR 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies  has  not  yet 
been  published,  while  the  political  [assess- 
ment] has  been  mentioned  merely  as  a  field 
for  future  activities.  The  governments  of 
the  USSR  and  [both]  Germanics  have  so 
far  neither  condemned  the  agreement  nor 
taken  any  concrete  measures  to  eliminate 
its  consequences  and  the  [subsequent)  ag- 
gression. The  parliament  of  the  Lithuanian 
Restructuring  Movement  believes  that  the 
nations  and  governments  of  the  free  world 
will  not  recognize  the  criminal  effect  of  the 
Soviet-German  Pact  on  Lithuanian  sover- 
eignty [and]  invites  the  Lithuanian  nation 
by  unified  peaceful  means  to  reestablish  an 
independent,  democratic  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania not  subordinate  to  the  administrative 
system  or  jurisdiction  of  the  USSR.  Lithua- 
nia's relations  with  the  USSR  should  be 
based  on  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  July  12.  1920. 

(4)  The  present  status  of  Lithuania  In  the 
world  community  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
poses  a  serious  international  problem.  The 
day  is  near  when  the  government  of  the 
USSR  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  occu- 
pied status  of  Lithuania  and  the  necessity  of 
ending  that  status.  At  the  present  time,  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  occupation  in  Lith- 
uania restricts  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
decide  freely  what  sort  of  social  and  politi- 
cal future  they  desire.  More  than  1,400,000 
people  in  Lithuania  have  signed  statements 
expressing  their  opposition  to  the  presence 
of  this  army. 

In  January,  300,000  Lithuanians 
peacefully  gathered  in  Vilnius  Cathe- 
dral Square,  during  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  visit,  to  demonstrate 
their  overwhelming  support  for  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania,  and  on 
February  24,  an  election  will  be  held  in 
Lithuania.  This  morning,  however,  I 
received  disturbing  news.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  sent  four  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  to  observe  these  elec- 
tions: Congressman  Durbin  of  Illinois, 
Congressman  John  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Congressman  Bill  Sarpalius 
of  Texas,  and  Congressman  Christo- 
pher Cox  of  California.  Currently 
these  Congressmen  are  sitting  in 
Berlin,  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
denied  them  visas  to  enter  Lithuania. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  and  the  State  Department, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  have 
condemned  this  action  by  the  Soviets, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  outraged  and  appalled  that  these 
Members  of  Congress  are  currently 
being  denied  access  to  the  Lithuanian 
election  process.  I  originally,  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  in  insuring  the  freedom 
and  fairness  of  this  election,  and  a 
copy  of  this  current  resolution  follows, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  most  recent 
press  release  from  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Community,  Inc.,  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  these  four  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

U.S.  Congressmen  Arrive  in  West  Berlin 
EN  Route  to  Lithuania-U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet  Decision  Called  "Final" 

The  Lithuanian-American  Community. 
Inc.  reports,  that  a  Congressional  delega- 
tion, led  by  Congressman  Dick  Durbin  (D- 
IL).  travelling  on  a  fact-finding  tour  to  Lith- 
uania, has  arrived  in  West  Berlin  as  of  5:00 
this  morning.  The  congressmen  were  met  in 
Frankfurt  earlier  today  by  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Consulate  there,  and  were  told  that  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry's  denial  of  their 
visa  requests  to  Lithuania  was  'final". 

According  to  a  source  at  the  U.S.  Frank- 
furt Consulate,  a  final  demarche  has  been 
made  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Matlock  in 
Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  delegation.  In 
response  to  Ambassador  Matlock's  request 
that  an  earlier  Soviet  decision  to  deny  the 
congressmen  their  visas  be  reversed,  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  asserted  that  the 
initial  denial  delivered  by  the  USSR  Embas- 
sy in  Washington.  D.C.  was  'authoritative 
and  reflected  the  views  of  the  (USSR]  Su- 
preme Soviet."  The  Soviet  officials  in 
Moscow  ended  their  message  by  claiming 
they  had  "nothing  more  to  add  to  the  deci- 
sion", which  they  considered  to  be  "final". 

The  other  three  Members  of  Congress 
travelling  with  Mr.  Durbin  are  Christopher 
Cox  (R-CA).  William  Sarpalius  (D-TX)  and 
John  Miller  (R-WA).  The  delegation  has  de- 
cided to  continue  to  West  Berlin,  where 
they  will  remain  through  tonight. 

The  Congressional  delegation  departed 
Washington's  Dulles  Airport  yesterday 
evening,  hoping  that  the  earlier  Soviet  deci- 
sion would  be  reversed  through  the  efforts 
of  President  Bush  and  Ambassador  Matlock. 

In  an  earlier  telephone  discussion  with  Dr. 
■Vytautas  Landsbergis,  the  leader  of  "Saju- 
dis", the  Lithuanian  Reform  Movement, 
which  had  invited  the  congressmen  to  Lith- 
uania, the  LAC,  Inc.  learned  that  Sajudis 
has  issued  an  official  complaint  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR,  in  which  the  de- 
cision to  deny  the  visas  to  the  congressmen 
is  denounced  as  a  "product  of  old  thinking." 

After  this  morning's  terse  statement  from 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  it  appears  that 
the  delegation's  journey  may  end  in  West 
Berlin.    Sajudis.    however,    has    pledged    to 


continue  initiatives  to  grant  the  congress- 
men passage  into  Lithuania. 

Parliamentarians  from  Canada  have  been 
successful  in  reaching  Soviet-occupied  Lith- 
uania, arriving  yesterday  evening. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognized  the 
independent  Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27.  1922: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized Lithuania's  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union  on  August  3.  1940: 

Whereas  throughout  a  fifty-year  history, 
bipartisan  efforts  in  Congress  and  consist- 
ent expressions  in  international  forums 
have  reflected  the  unchanging  United 
States  position  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania: 

Whereas  the  continued  occupation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  stands  in  a 
contradiction  of  the  ideals  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  self-determination  for  which 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  the  United 
States  both  stand: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  1975 
has  spurred  the  growth  of  resistance  to  the 
continued  nondemocractic  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Lithuania: 

Whereas  a  decade  ago.  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  200.  the  Congress  restated 
its  position  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania: 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  ex- 
pressed its  concerns  about  Lithuania  at  the 
Madrid  conference  reviewing  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  in  1980: 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1982.  the  President 
signed  a  proclamation  of  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day  "  in  response  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
201.  adopted  by  the  Congress  that  year: 

Whereas  on  July  28.  1982.  one  hundred 
Members  of  Congress  signed  a  letter  to 
then-Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  demanding  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence: 

Whereas  on  January  6,  1983.  House  Joint 
Resolution  60  directed  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  February 
16.  1983.  as  "Lithuanian  Independence 
Day": 

Whereas  the  Soviet  constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  secession  for  all  Soviet  Re- 
publics, including  Lithuania; 

Whereas  on  May  18.  1989,  the  Lithuanian 
Supreme  Soviet  adopted  constitutional 
changes  granting  Lithuania  the  right  to 
veto  Soviet  laws,  and  establishing  Lithuani- 
an citizenship  and  Lithuanian  control  over 
all  its  territory  and  resources; 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  Supreme  Soviet 
has  declared  Lithuania's  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940  illegal: 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  illegal  annex- 
ation and  occupation,  Lithuania  today  expe- 
riences acute  political,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental problems:  and 

Whereas  on  February  24,  1990.  elections 
will  be  held  in  Lithuania:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That— 

(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
right  of  self-determination  be  restored  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  through  free  and 
fair  elections  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  an  international  commission  comprised  of 
observers  from  the  democratic  countries  of 
the  world. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
withdrawal  of  all  non-Lithuanian  military 
forces  and  political,  administrative,  and 
police  personnel  from  Lithuania,  prior  to 
the  February  24.  1990.  scheduled  elections. 


will  enhance  tht   prospects  that  the  elec- 
tions will  be  free  and  fair. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested 
and  authorized  to  send  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  to 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Lithuanian  Le- 
gation to  the  United  Slates. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  current  crisis 
notwithstanding,  this  is  certainly  a 
time  of  great  hope  for  all  Lithuanians 
and  all  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  as  restrictions 
are  being  relaxed  in  Soviet-occupied 
Lithuania.  One  of  the  most  desired 
books  in  Lithuania  is  the  history  of 
Lithuania  written  in  1936  by  Adolfas 
Sapoka.  This  book  was  reprinted  in 
Chicago  in  1988,  and  subsequently, 
was  smuggled  into  Lithuania.  Today, 
this  book  is  no  longer  banned  aind  hab 
been  reprinted  in  several  local  nev  spa- 
pers.  In  January,  the  first  independent 
radio  station  operating  without  cen- 
sors or  government  funds  began  radio 
broadcasts  out  of  the  press  building  in 
Vilnius. 

However,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
Lithuanians  is  the  creation  of  a  free 
and  independent  state  totally  removed 
from  the  yoke  to  tyranny  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. An  article  written  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Sajudis.  which  appeared  in  the 
February  19  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  entitled  "Withdrawal  is  the 
Word  in  Lithuania,  "  best  sums  up  the 
sentiments  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
and  a  copy  of  this  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  19. 
1990] 

Withdrawal  Is  the  Word  in  Lithuania 

(By  "Vytautas  Landsbergis) 

Vilnius.  Lithuania.— Determined  to  make 
this  goal  of  independence  known  to  visiting 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  300,000 
Lithuanians— a  number  equivalent  to  those 
deported  to  Siberia  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  1940  under  a  program  of  homogeniza- 
tion— gathered  in  Vilnius  Cathedral  Square 
last  month  for  a  peaceful  candlelight  vigil. 
They  came  there  for  one  reason:  to  demon- 
strate their  support  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Lithuanian  nation- 
state. 

Sadly,  the  West  tends  to  color  the  goals  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  Moscow's  terms. 
Lithuanians  speak,  for  example,  of  freedom 
and  independence.  The  West  calls  our  demo- 
cratic movement  nationalist  and  separatist, 
as  does  Moscow. 

But.  the  average  Lithuanian  asks,  how  can 
we  secede  from  a  union  we  never  joined  and 
never  sought  to  join?  Lithuania  was  an  inde- 
pendent country  that  was  occupied  by  a 
morally  offensive  and  discredited  diplomatic 
arrangement,  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  of 
August  1939.  This  event  hardly  legitimizes 
Lithuania's  present  condition  and  doesn't 
justify  Moscow's  insistence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  determine  Lithuania's  politi- 
cal future. 

Is  a  new  secession  law  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
plans  to  offer  the  republics  the  answer  to  a 
Soviet  "disunion"?  We  think  not.  We  fear  it 
will  be  another  bad  law  in  the  typical  Soviet 
tradition— a  generic  solution  to  a  very  spe- 
cific problem:  an  unnatural  and  illegitimate 
union. 
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Lithuania's  case  for  independence  is  sig- 
nificantly stronger  than  the  cases  of  many- 
other  Soviet  republics.  A  •divorce"  law 
would  not  apply  to  the  Baltic  states  because 
of  their  forceable  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940.  Many  Western  powers 
have  never  recognized  that  illegal  incorpora- 
tion. 

Attesting  to  the  sound  historical  argu- 
ment for  Baltic  independence.  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand  noted  after  visit- 
ing Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Kiev  late  last  year 
that  "necessary  distinctions"  must  be  made 
among  "the  different  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  some  of  which  had  a  national  exist- 
ence in  the  past,  but  a  very  distant  past  for 
a  good  number  of  them.  It  is  much  less  dis- 
tant—Josef Stalin's  time— for  the  Baltic 
countries. 

It  is  our  view  that  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine our  national  destiny,  and  we  want 
to  do  so  by  non-violent  political  means.  We 
want  to  directly  negotiate  with  Moscow,  a 
process  that  has  already  begun,  albeit  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  as  a  reluctant  partner  and 
that  in  itself  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

In  its  vision  of  the  new-and-improved 
Soviet  Union,  the  nation  s  regime  advocates 
a  "federation"  instead  of  a  "union.  "  appeal- 
ing to  American  principles  of  federal  sover- 
eignty: federal  law  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Some  compare  Mr.  Gorbachev's  struggle 
to  save  the  Soviet  empire  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's fight  against  secessionism.  The  big 
difference  is  that  Lithuania  is  not  trying  to 
preserve  slavery,  it  is  trying  to  escape  it.  It 
is  not  seeking  to  establish  independence,  it 
is  working  to  restore  it.  It  is  not  calling  for 
secession  but  for  the  withdrawal  of  an  ille- 
gitimate military  and  political  force. 

National  feeling  runs  strong  and  deep  in 
Lithuania  these  days.  For  centuries,  our 
land  has  been  dominated  by  grasping  neigh- 
bors. Before  the  Soviets,  it  was  the  czars  or 
Poland  or  Germany.  But  rapid  develop- 
ments around  us— in  Eastern  Eurof>e  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union— have  considerably  im- 
proved the  propects  for  our  independence. 

Now  we  see  our  chance  to  regain  inde 
pendent  statehood.  It  is  imperative  for  our 
cultural,  economic  and  political  sur\ival. 

On  Feb.  7.  the  Lithuanian  parliament  ap 
proved  a  resolution  declaring  Lithuania's 
1940  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  "un- 
lawful and  invalid."  Elections  scheduled  for 
Feb.  24  for  a  Lithuanian  parliament  will 
bring  in  new  blood,  even  more  determined 
to  negotiate  with  Moscow  on  independence. 

The  Sajudis,  a  coalition  of  opposition  par- 
ties, is  participating  in  these  elections  under 
the  slogan  "For  a  reborn  Lithuania— inde- 
pendence; for  an  independent  Lithuania- 
democracy:  for  a  democratic  Lithuania— a 
humane  life.  Democracy,  independence  and 
prosperity— inseparable." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet  annex 
ation,  candidates  from  newly  legalized  oppo 
sition  parties— the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Green  F»arty.  the 
Christian  Democrats— will  run  for  election 
under  the  Sajudis  banner.  While  Moscow 
has  Just  begun  discusing  the  concept  of  a 
multiparty  system  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Lithuania  it  is  already  a  reality. 

Last  March.  Sajudis  swept  Lithuanian 
elections  to  the  Soviet  Congress  of  Peoples 
Deputies,  carrying  36  of  a  total  of  42  dis 
tricts.  We  expect  to  win  the  Feb.  24  elec- 
tions as  well,  though  this  electoral  cam- 
paign promises  to  be  more  competitive  be- 
cause of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party's 
sudden  rise  in  popularity. 

To  recover  a  measure  of  its  authority, 
which  has  sagged  under  pressure  from  Saju- 


dis, the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party  un- 
derwent a  face  lift,  defiantly  declaring  its 
independence  from  the  mother  party  in 
Moscow  and  adopting  a  political  platform 
barely  paying  homage  to  socialist  doctrine. 

The  Sajudis  political  platform  differs 
from  the  Communist  Party's  in  that  it  advo- 
cates complete  political  independence  and 
normal,  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow 
on  an  equal  footing,  whereas  the  party  lead- 
ership still  speaks  of  Lithuanian  sovereignty 
within  the  U.S.S.R  "  Sajudis  advocates  a 
break  with  Moscow  in  the  near  future, 
whereas  the  party  calls  for  a  protracted 
transition  period. 

The  Sajudis  program  embraces  a  free- 
market  economy,  a  separation  of  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers  in  govern- 
ment, free  trade  unions  and  private  farm- 
ing. Among  Sajudis'  most  salient  political 
priorities  are  Lithuanian-Soviet  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations over  the  conditions  and  time 
frame  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Lithuania:  the  creation  of  a  nuclear- 
free  zone  in  the  Baltic  states:  and  the  expe- 
ditious removal  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
Lithuanian  territory  Under  our  program, 
neutrality  would  be  the  keystone  of  Lithua- 
nian foreign  policy 

Sajudis  maintains  that  any  action  by 
Soviet  military  forces  to  obstruct  and  under- 
mine the  work  of  Lithuanian  legislative  and 
executive  powers  will  be  interpreted  as  an- 
other act  of  aggres-sion.  a  continuation  of 
what  was  begun  in  1940.  We  hope  that 
Western  democracies  will  see  it  in  their  best 
interest  to  support  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  72d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
state.  I  was  glad  to  add  my  name  as  a 
cosponsor  to  House  Joint  resolution 
149,  legislation  to  designate  February 
16.  1990.  as  "Lithuanian  Independence 
Day."  This  bill  was  approved  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  President 
George  Bush  into  public  law.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  commemorate  this  armi- 
versary.  and  a  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion follows: 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  1990 

The  birth  of  a  nation  is  a  momentous 
event  that  inscribes  a  people's  name  forever 
in  the  annals  of  history,  motivating  and  in- 
spiring those  who  live  under  its  banner  and 
ideals.  Seventy-two  years  ago.  on  February 
16.  1918.  the  people  of  Lithuania  realized 
their  long-denied  dream  of  independence. 
The  free  Republic  of  Lithuania  prospered 
until  the  tragic  events  of  1940— when  Soviet 
troops  invaded  and  occupied  the  country  as 
a  result  of  the  infamous  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  signed  just  1  year  before. 

Lithuania's  struggle  for  liberty,  and  that 
of  its  neighbors  in  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
.served  as  an  inspiration  to  many  who  saw 
the  collapse  of  old  empires  as  a  harbinger  of 
peace  and  freedom  for  Europe.  Later,  when 
these  heartfelt  aspirations  were  crushed  by 
totalitarian  aggression,  freedom-loving  men 
and  women  around  the  world  were  rightful- 
ly outraged. 

The  ongoing  Baltic  dilemma  remains  an 
unresolved  legacy  of  the  Stalin  era.  Howev- 
er, the  democratic  reawakening  in  Lithuania 
offers  hope  that  popular  aspirations  for  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  justice  will  be 
realized. 

The  brave  men  and  women  of  Lithuania 
began  to  pursue  just  and  noble  goals  on  the 
16th   of  February.    1918,   We   reaffirm  our 


support  and  admiration  for  the  Lithuanian 
people  as  we  recall  the  significance  of  that 
date  today— the  72nd  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence. 

In  recognition  of  the  aspirations  of  free- 
dom-loving people  in  all  nations,  the  Con- 
gress, by  House  Joint  Resolution  149.  has 
designated  February  16.  1990.  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day"  and  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  day. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  George  Bush,  F>resident 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  February  16.  1990.  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  in  re- 
affirmation of  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

In  withness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteenth. 

George  Bush. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  our  commemora- 
tion of  this  72d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council,  Inc.  of  Chicago,  IL. 
selected  Father  Anthony  Miciunas  to 
be  the  guest  chaplain.  The  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council  follow: 

Honorary  President.  Dr..  Kazys  Bobelis. 

National  President.  Grozvydas  J.  Lazaus- 
kas. 

First  Vice  F*resident.  Casimir  Oksas. 

Vice  Presidents:  Stanley  Balzekas.  Jr.. 
Petras  Buchas.  Alexander  J.  Chaplik.  Povi- 
las  P.  Dargis,  Vytautas  P.  Dargis,  M.D.,  Sau- 
lius  Kuprys.  Elsq.,  Viktoras  Naudzius,  Myko- 
las  Pranevicius. 

Secretary,  Stasys  Dubauskas. 

Treasurer.  Daina  Danilevicius-Dumbrys. 

Members:  Irene  D.  Blinstrubas,  Vanda  Ga- 
speras,  Ramune  Kelecius,  Evelyn  Ozelis, 
Birute  Skorubskas.  Morkus  Simkus. 

Council's  Representatives  in  Washington. 
D.C..  Jonas  B.  Genys.  Ph.D.— Director, 
Milda  Vaivada,  Alt. 

Director  of  Information,  Msgr.  J.  Pruns- 
kis,  J.C.D. 

Public  Relations  Director,  Daiva  Meile. 

Trustees:  Teodoras  Blinstrubas,  Algirdas 
Budreckis,  Ph.  D.,  Kostas  Burba.  Vytautas 
Yucius. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board:  Teo- 
doras Blinstrubas,  Steponas  Bredes,  Jr.. 
Alena  Devenis-Gricattis,  Msgr.  Joseph 
Prunskis,  Antanas  J.  Rudis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
72d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Indpen- 
dence  Day,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
Lithuanian- Americans  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
throughout  our  Nation,  in  their  hopes 
and  prayers  that  democratic  reforms 
will  continue  until  true  and  total  free- 
dom and  independence  in  Lithuania 
has  been  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jones],  a  great  friend  of 
the  cause  of  Lithuania. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  taking  out 
this  special  order. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  and  coincidental 
that  today,  although  it  is  not  Febru- 
ary 16,  it  is  February  22,  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington,  our  great  free- 
dom fighter. 
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I  think,  as  we  Americans  reflect  on 
the  extraordinary  events  and  unprece- 
dented transitions  sweeping  Eastern 
Europe,  it  is  imperative  that  independ- 
ence for  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
neighbors  be  part  of  our  national  con- 
science. 

We  hear  much  about  the  remarkable 
revolutions  in  Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  East 
Germany;  they  have  broken  free,  and 
lovers  of  democracy  everywhere 
should  rejoice. 

But  that  makes  it  doubly  important 
to  bring  attention  to  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

On  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence,  a  proud 
strong  nation  of  free  people.  But  we 
cannot  truly  celebrate  that  anniversa- 
ry until  Lithuania  is  once  again  out 
from  under  the  Soviet  heel. 

The  cynical  dealings  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin  enslaved  the  Baltic  States  in 
1939.  but  there  are  positive  signs  that 
the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania 
may  once  again  be  free  to  choose  their 
own  destiny. 

Economic  autonomy  and  political 
pluralism  may  soon  be  a  way  of  life, 
and  with  the  full  moral  support  of  the 
American  people  and  especially  our 
American  President,  we  may  soon  see 
real  autonomy  in  a  sovereign  Lithuani- 
an state. 

There  is  good  news  today.  In  Vilnius. 
Lenin  Avenue  has  been  renamed  Gedi- 
minas  Avenue  in  honor  of  the  founder 
the  Lithuanian  capital. 

And  July  21  Street,  which  com- 
memorated the  date  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviets,  has 
been  renamed  February  16  Street  to 
honor  the  real  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  Today  we  honor  the  modem 
Lithuanian  heroes,  who  even  as  we 
speak,  are  demanding  the  most  basic 
freedoms.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  behalf  of  Atlanta's 
dynamic  Lithuanian-American  com- 
munity. Perhaps  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  truly  celebrate  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  his  very  constructive 
and  illuminating  remarks,  and  like 
him,  I  pray  that  in  the  days  ahead 
that  the  Lithuanian  people,  as  we 
know  from  experience,  are  going  to 
remain  steadfast  and  are  going  to  have 
freedom. 


Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  historic  transformation  throughout  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  commemoration  the 
72d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  is  especially  important.  The  Lithuanian 
people  were  anrong  the  first  in  Europe  to  take 
bold  steps  to  reestablish  their  nation  among 
the  family  of  European  democracies.  Yet,  as 
Soviet  domination  recedes  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  Europeans  reassert  their  right  to 
self  determination.  Lithuanians  continue  their 
struggle  for  indep>endence  as  a  sovereign 
nation  state. 

Lithuania  was  once  a  free  nation.  Seventy- 
two  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the 
Lithuanian  people  regained  tf^elr  independ- 
ence, rebuilt  their  homeland  ravaged  by  years 
of  war  and  adopted  the  democratic  institutions 
necessary  to  maintain  their  liberty.  And,  after 
2  years  of  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  to  success- 
fully retain  their  independer)ce,  Lithuanians 
enjoyed  two  decades,  from  1920  to  1940, 
when  they  could  freely  practice  their  rich  cul- 
tural and  religious  traditions.  Unfortunately, 
their  forcible  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  meant  an  end  to  this  newly 
won  freedom  and  began  five  decades  of 
Soviet  domination. 

The  burning  desire  for  Independence  and 
democratic  freedom,  however,  has  survived, 
indeed  thrived,  despite  a  Soviet  program  ot 
homogenization,  which  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  to  Siberia  since  1940, 
and  or>going  efforts  to  suppress  the  spirit  and 
undermine  the  integrity  of  this  small  nation. 
Last  month,  300,000  Lithuanians  gathered  in 
Vilnius  Cathedral  Square  for  a  peaceful  can- 
dlelight vigil  in  supp)ort  of  an  independent  Lith- 
uanian nation  state.  This  congregation  was  a 
moving  testimony  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
their  nation  and  a  powerful  statement  regard- 
ing the  outright  failure  of  decades  of  Soviet 
oppression. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  forcible  Soviet 
occupation  and  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  The  peaceful  independence  move- 
ments in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
have  reaffirmed  the  moral  and  legal  virtue  of 
this  position.  The  remarkable  changes  within 
the  Soviet  Union  provide  the  United  States 
with  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  support 
the  Independence  movement  in  Lithuania.  As 
this  astounding  grassroots  movement  contin- 
ues to  press  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  to 
their  demands,  our  Government  should  ardu- 
ously support  this  freedom-loving  people's 
effort  to  restore  their  national  status  as  the  In- 
dependent Democratic  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  joined  Lithuanians  and  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  observing  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  In  one  respect  we 
do  so  again  today  by  marking  the  72d  anniver- 
sary of  an  all  too  brief  time  in  history  when 
Lithuania  was  a  free  and  independent  memtier 
of  the  family  of  nations 

Those  years  of  freedom  from  1918  to  1940 
ended  when  Soviet  troops  marched  into  the 
Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, and  began  a  decades-long  occupation  of 
these  nations.  Over  those  years,  the  Soviet 
Government  tried  in  many  different  ways  to 
crush  the  identity  and  the  culture  of  these 


people  and  to  assimilate  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  despite  these  efforts  at  russiflca- 
tlon.  the  flame  of  freedom  continued  to  bum 
deeply  In  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
as  they  persevered  to  maintain  their  human 
rights  and  their  ktontrty  as  a  separate  people. 
The  strength  and  the  depth  of  their  feelings 
can  be  cleariy  seen  In  these  days  of  peres- 
trolka  arxj  the  enormous  char>ges  that  are 
sweeping  across  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Last  year  Lithuanian  organizations  were 
able  to  persuade  their  local  Communist  au- 
tfKXlties  to  legalize  national  symbols  that  were 
outlawed  after  the  Soviet  takeover.  In  1989, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  again  alkiwed  to 
conduct  mass  at  the  Vilnius  Cattiedral  for  the 
first  time  in  50  years,  thousands  of  Lithuani- 
ans came  to  participate  in  religious  services  at 
this  hjstonc  Lithuanian  church. 

The  depth  of  this  yearning  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  people  again  is  also  evident  in 
the  reaction  of  Lithuanians  to  President  Gor- 
bachev's recent  trip  to  ttieir  country  when  he 
argued  for  Lithuania  to  continue  In  Its  present 
status.  The  question  now  seems  to  be  rwt  If 
Lithuania  will  declare  its  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  when  and  how  the  tx^eak 
will  come  atxjut. 

Thus,  Madam  Speaker,  as  we  observe  the 
bnef  independence  of  Lrthuania  that  took 
place  seven  decades  ago,  let  us  also  cele- 
brate the  independence  that  will  tje  coming. 
We  have  stood  by  the  Ljthuanlan  people 
during  their  dark  days  when  all  tfiey  had  was 
a  dream,  and  we  rejoice  with  them  today  as 
that  dream  has  the  potential  to  become  a  re- 
ality. 

Through  this  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  let  us  also  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Government  to  continue  in 
Its  policies  ot  glasnost  and  perestroika  and 
allow  the  changes  in  the  Baltic  nations  and 
throughout  Europe  to  take  place  peacefully.  It 
should  not  t>e  the  role  of  governnrients  to 
deter  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people, 
but  rather  to  help  fulfill  them, 

Mrs,  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  represent  a  part  of 
Connecticut  that  is  blessed  with  Lithuanians, 
Estonians,  and  Latvians  who  have  enriched 
our  community  life  over  many  decades.  In 
past  years  I  have  taken  to  thie  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  this  day  of  Lith- 
uanian independence,  and  spoken  about  the 
dreams  of  freedom  of  a  people  who  have  en- 
dured 50  years  of  Soviet  domination.  Each 
year  I  have  celebrated  with  my  Lithuanian 
constituents  the  proud  past  of  Lithuania,  her 
culture,  arts,  tradition,  and  history.  Today  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  entire  Baltk:  commu- 
nity in  Connecticut  which  has  kept  Vne  dreams 
of  their  countrymen  alive  for  us  arxi  provided 
invaluable  support  and  encouragen>ent  to  tfieir 
friends  and  relatives  in  their  mother  countries. 

I  believe  that  history  will  mark  this  year  as  a 
magnificent  turning  point  for  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  much  the  same  as  1918  and 
1 940  are  ir>dellbly  etched  in  our  minds.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  wish  to  commend  ttie  efforts 
of  Americans  of  Baltic  heritage,  because  their 
expertise,  their  backgrounds  arvj  their  ties  to 
the  Baltics  will  serve  as  our  guide  as  we  forge 
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new  economic,  soctal  and  political  relations 
with  a  free  and  independent  Lithuania 

The  Baltic  community  in  Connecticut  is  al- 
ready paving  the  way  for  these  new  relations 
ttvough  publicity  events,  education,  exchange 
and  leadership.  Every  year  they  hold  "Black 
Ritjbon  Day"  at  the  State  capitol  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet-Nazi 
Pact  of  1939  which  resulted  in  the  occupation 
arxl  anriexation  of  the  Baltic  countnes — an  act 
wtuch  the  United  States  fias  never  recognized 
as  legal.  They  have  thought  Baltic  leaders  to 
the  United  States,  most  notably  Matn  Hint,  a 
leader  of  the  Estonia  Popular  Front,  for  first- 
hand accounts  of  the  changes  spinning 
throughout  the  Baltic  States 

Members  of  the  Estonian,  Latvian  and  Lith- 
uanian Alliance  of  Connecticut  [ELLA]  are  be- 
ginning  to  build  the  foundations  for  trade  with 
ttie  Baltic  States.  They  are  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  on  the  skills  and  needs 
of  Baltic  work  forces.  In  particular,  business 
leaders  are  working  on  developing  direct  air 
travel  t)etween  Western  Europe  and  the  Baltic 
States.  Today,  Baits  must  backtrack  to 
Moscow  in  order  to  fly  to  Europe.  Direct  air 
access  to  ttie  international  community  is  not 
only  r>ecessary  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment but  for  their  nationhood.  Another  privi- 
lege Baits  have  been  denied  for  half  a  century 
has  been  to  send  ttieir  athletes  to  the  Olym- 
pics under  tf^eir  own  national  colors,  and 
members  of  ELLA  are  working  with  the  Olym- 
pc  committees  to  realize  this  national  dream 

It  is  astonishing  that  only  1  year  ago,  for  the 
first  bme  since  Lithuania  was  illegally  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  p)eople  took  to  the 
streets  in  Lithuania  in  open  celet}ration  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1918.  In  one 
short  year  we  have  witnessed  the  resurgence 
of  cultural  and  linguistic  freedom,  the  forma- 
tion of  legal  opposition  parties,  and  severance 
of  Lithuanian  Communist  Party  from  Moscow 
Secession  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  more  a 
matter  of  "how"  than  "if "  When  that  histonc 
rrxjment  happens,  it  will  be  because  of  the 
peaceful  determination  of  a  people  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  driven  by  their  deep  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  independence 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  on  February 
16,  1918,  Lithuania  tiecame  an  indep>endent 
state.  In  March  1920,  Lenin's  Soviet  Russia 
renourtced  all  claims  on  Lithuanian  temtory 
After  the  illegal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania 
in  1940,  however,  Lithuanians  could  not  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  their  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Attempts  to  do  so,  such  as  the 
February  16  march  by  several  thousand  par- 
tkapants  2  years  ago,  were  violently  dis- 
persed. 

Stunning  cluinges  have  take  place  since 
tt>en.  In  earty  1989,  February  16  was  pro- 
claimed an  offictal  holiday;  200,000  people  as- 
sembled to  rededicate  Vr\e  Lithuanian  Free- 
dom Monument,  built  during  the  years  of  inde- 
pendence arxj  taken  down  dunng  the  Soviet 
occupation.  That  same  day,  a  statement  was 
issued  calling  for  ttie  eventual  reestablishment 
of  a  rwutral,  denxicratk:,  and  indepervjent 
Lithuania. 

Lithuanian  Indeperxlence  Day  this  year 
comes  just  8  days  before  ttw  first  multiparty 
parliamentary  elections  since  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation, will  likely  create  a  non-Communist  ma- 
jority in  tt>e  Lithuanian  Parliarrient— and  such  a 


txidy  could  well  be  instrumental  in  determining 
Lithuania's  future 

The  United  States  has  never  recognzied  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
continues  to  this  day  to  consider  them  inde- 
pendent states. 

Mr  DARDEN  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  Like  many  others,  I  have 
watched  events  m  Eastern  Europe  unfolding 
with  a  swiftness  and  intensity  unimaginable 
only  months  ago  In  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania,  Soviet  domi- 
nance has  been  broken  and  Communist  rulers 
overthrown 

However,  for  millions  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  freedom 
remains  elusive  It  is  especially  appropriate, 
then,  that  our  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
independence  Day  offer  encouragement  to 
these  citizens  and  support  for  their  struggle. 
Without  Lithuanian  independence,  the  revolu- 
tions sweeping  Eastern  Europe  are  Incom- 
plete Soviet  reforms  which  do  not  incorporate 
basic  human  rights  for  all  people  and  recog- 
nize the  nght  of  self-determination  are  mean- 
ingless 

There  have  been  many  inspinng  examples 
of  courage  in  the  last  year.  I  commend  those 
who  have  achieved  independence  and  urge 
those  who  still  seek  freedom  to  persevere.  As 
we  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
let  us  reflect  on  the  successful  challenges  to 
totalitarianism  and  renew  our  commitment  to 
democracy  tor  all  citizens.  Lithuanians  in  par- 
ticular 

Mr  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
commemorate  the  72d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  As  barriers  to  free- 
dom that  once  seemed  insurmountable  fall 
with  astonishing  speed  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
worth  remembenng  the  persistence  and  un- 
bending spint  of  the  Lithuanian  people 

After  boldly  declaring  their  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1918.  the  Lithuanians 
enioyed  two  decades  of  self-rule.  During  much 
of  this  penod,  they  were  free  to  follow  their 
cultural  traditions  and  express  their  national 
identity  Betrayed  by  two  oppressors  in  the 
1939  Nazi-Soviet  Pact.  Lithuanians  spent  the 
next  five  decades  under  Soviet  domination, 
forced  to  deny  their  heritage,  their  language 
and  their  traditions. 

But  despite  the  military  might  and  repres- 
sive acts  of  the  Soviets,  the  Lithuanians  never 
lost  touch  with  their  roots  and  never  lost  their 
will  Many  Amencans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
applied  pressure  from  abroad,  while  nationalist 
leaders  within  Lithuania  awaited  the  opportuni- 
ty to  act.  Such  spint  needed  little  kindling  to 
flare  into  a  massive  nationalistic  movement. 
When  the  Soviets  last  year  finally  withdrew 
the  prohibition  against  legally  celebrating  Lith- 
uanian Indefjendence  Day.  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  took  to  the  streets. 

Just  yesterday,  another  symbol  of  history  in 
the  making  addressed  a  )oint  session  of  Con- 
gress. To  thunderous  applause.  Czechoslovak 
President  Vaclav  Havel  recounted  his  own  un- 
likely transformation  from  playwright  to  states- 
man. Arrested  for  the  last  time  by  the  Commu- 
nist government  on  October  27  of  last  year,  2 
months  later  Havel  was  unanimously  elected 
President  by  his  country's  Pariiament.   Now 


that  same  country  seems  headed  for  democ- 
racy. Havel  remarked  how  astonishing  it  was 
that  it  took  so  little  to  release  the  long-sup- 
pressed longings  of  his  countrymen. 

This  Saturday's  elections  in  Lithuania, 
where  a  grassroots  nationalist  movement  has 
made  the  old-guard  Communist  Party  deny 
their  own  attachments  to  Moscow,  seems 
equally  astonishing,  especially  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  2  years  ago  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  ceremonies  were  prohibited.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  will  be 
able  to  deny  the  Lithuanians  their  independ- 
ence much  longer. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Lithuania— these  are 
two  astonishing  examples  of  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy that  is  sweeping  the  worid.  What  is 
less  remarkable  is  that  both  movements  are 
borne  of  the  same  spirit:  a  people's  unwaver- 
ing desire  to  be  free. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Madam  Speaker,  I'm 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  and  the  other  Members  here  today 
to  express  my  support  for  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania. 

In  the  southern  Illinois  district  which  I  repre- 
sent there  is  a  sizable  population  of  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  particularly  in  Franklin 
County  and  In  the  city  of  West  Frankfort. 
Americans  to  the  core,  they  never  forget  their 
heritage,  and  that  sense  of  where  they  came 
from.  That  is  a  valuable  asset  for  this  country, 
a  country  built  on  the  foundation  of  people 
searching  for  freedom,  and  I  think  our  support 
for  their  homeland  in  this  way  and  in  others 
helps  send  an  impiortant  message. 

What  an  incredible  couple  of  months  it  has 
been,  as  world  events  threaten  to  outpace 
even  our  modern  society.  The  grip  of  commu- 
nism is  loosening  and  the  urge  for  freedom  is 
gaining  strength  as  it  surges  through  one  op- 
pressed population  after  another. 

As  we  commemorate  the  72d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  engaged  in  for  so  long  a 
time.  After  securing  an  all  too  bnet  taste  of  in- 
dependence and  democracy,  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  repressed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  have  been  under  that  repression 
for  far  too  long. 

As  the  beacon  for  democracy  in  this  world, 
we  stand  proudly  with  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia in  efforts  for  freedom. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  72d  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
state  of  Lithuania.  On  February  16,  the  recog- 
nition of  Lithuanian  Indepiendence  Day  is  offi- 
cially noted  by  many  Lithuanians.  It  was  in 
1918  when  Lithuania,  along  with  several  other 
Baltic  States,  declared  their  independence  as 
the  empire  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  collapsed. 

The  Lithuanian  pieople  have  a  long  and 
powerful  history.  The  first  Lithuanian  state  was 
formed  in  the  I200's  and  was,  at  one  time, 
the  largest  European  country.  Lithuania  exist- 
ed under  the  rule  of  the  Russian  czars  from 
1795  until  1915.  For  many  years  they  endured 
the  suppression  of  their  cultural  identity.  Dep- 
site  the  years  of  persecution,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  struggled  to  preserve  their  national 
traditions.  It  is  now  that  we  remember  Lithua- 


nia's years  of  perseverance  through  ttie  ob- 
servance of  their  independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  acknowledged 
the  acquisition  of  Lithuania  or  the  other  Baltic 
Republk^s  by  tt>e  Soviet  Unron.  Yet  we  never 
forget  their  suffering.  Lithuania  continues  to 
struggle  for  democracy.  Now,  as  all  eyes  are 
focused  upon  Eastern  Europe,  let  us  offer  our 
support  as  well  as  our  hearts.  A  fighter  for 
Lithuanian  civil  rights  orrce  declared,  "Lithua- 
nia, you  always  had  such  lofty  hearts,  wtx) 
feared  r>ot  suffering  and  death.  Such  hearts 
will  appear  today."  Let  the  peaceful  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europie  serve 
as  an  example  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Madam  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  Congress  to  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  Our  worid  is  rapidly  changing, 
and  the  drama  of  this  change  can  tie  wit- 
nessed every  day  in  ttie  scenes  from  Eastern 
Europe.  There,  pieoples  long  oppressed  by 
governments  not  of  their  choosing  are  coming 
forward  to  demand  democracy  and  freedom. 
And  observers  the  world  over  note  with  happi- 
ness that  they  are  accomplishing  tfieir  goals 

Lithuanians  are  leading  the  way  to  change. 
They  have  stood  together  in  the  streets  of 
their  cities  and  the  squares  of  their  villages 
and  spoken  with  one  voice.  Their  persistence 
has  reminded  powerful  nations  that  they  are 
an  equal  partner  in  the  world,  and  they  have 
set  in  motion  a  movement  that  is  reworking 
the  world  order. 

For  this  reason,  today's  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  has  special 
meaning.  We  are  not  only  remembering  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for 
the  national  survival  of  Lithuania  in  the  past, 
we  are  looking  with  hope  to  those  who  will 
lead  their  nation  and  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
into  the  next  century. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
many  Lithuanian-Americans,  I  know  I  speak 
for  them  when  I  express  their  feelings  of  joy 
as  Lithuania  struggles  for  a  renewal  of  its  free- 
dom. Might  does  not  make  right,  and  Lithuani- 
ans have  never  forgotten  this  fact  throughout 
the  past  half  century.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
join  in  rK)ting  this  fact  today,  t>ecause  the 
health  of  our  own  Nation  depiends  just  as 
much  on  us  recognizing  this  certainty,  as  it 
does  for  the  proud  Lithuanian  people  now 
changing  the  worid. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Madam  Speaker,  I  )Oin  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Frank  Annunzio  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
pieople  proclaimed  their  will  to  t>e  a  free,  self- 
governing,  and  independent  nation.  Their  in- 
dependence was  tragically  stolen  when  the 
Soviet  Army  began  its  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  1940. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  never  accepted 
this  foreign  domination,  even  though  their 
struggle  for  freedom  has  had  a  very  high 
price.  Sirwe  their  occupation  began  under 
Stalin,  they  have  been  ruthlessly  oppressed 
and  their  land  has  been  exploited  and  pollut- 
ed. Tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  the 
Baltic  nations  were  deported  from  their  native 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Many  of 


tfiem  were  deported  to  Siberia  arxl  never  re- 
turned f>ome  again. 

But  the  alien  Soviet  system  Imposed  on 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  cannot  erase 
the  spark  these  Baltic  people  carry  In  their 
hearts.  In  fact,  in  ttie  past  year  the  peaceful 
movement  for  freedom  in  Lithuania  has 
gained  strength.  On  August  23.  people  in 
each  of  the  Baltic  countries  joined  together  in 
an  unprecedented  demonstration.  Tfiey 
formed  a  human  chain  from  Vilnius  to  Tallinn 
to  protest  the  secret  agreement  tietween 
Moscow  and  Nazi  Germany  which  led  to  ttie 
annexation  of  their  countries.  The  Lithuanian 
popular  front.  Sajudis,  estimates  that  more 
than  1  million  people  joined  ttie  chain  or  at- 
tended other  meetings  in  Lithuania. 

Yet  independence  In  Lithuania  is  far  from 
accomplished.  In  the  next  year,  we  stiould  an- 
ticipate threats  to  the  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy in  Lithuania.  A  particular  danger  Is 
piosed  by  proposed  changes  in  the  Soviet 
constitution  which  would  threaten  the  move- 
ment toward  democracy  in  Lithuania.  Accord- 
ing to  Marju  Lauristin.  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Peoples  Deputies  from  Estonia, 
drafts  of  laws  being  circulated  in  the  Supreme 
Soviet  include  proposals  to  fine  people  up  to 
20,000  rubles---8  years  of  the  average  work- 
er's salary — for  tielonging  to  nationalist  organi- 
zations. Other  dangers  are  posed  by  legisla- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Soviet  which  gives  the 
President  greater  powers  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  and  by  legislation  which  would  re- 
strict and  slow  down  a  republic's  ability  to 
secede. 

Our  Nation  has  never  recognized  the  illegal 
occupation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
and  I  support  this  polkry  completely.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  implement  policies  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  Lithuanian  aspirations— 
and  the  hopes  of  all  captive  nations — for  a 
future  of  freedom  and  self-determination.  We 
must  also  continue  to  press  tfie  Soviet  Union 
to  abide  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Compli- 
ance Commission. 

As  a  democratic  nation  and  a  nation  com- 
mitted to  human  rights,  we  must  never  aban- 
don the  brave  Lithuanian  people.  As  a  natkin 
founded  on  the  right  to  self-determination,  we 
must  encourage  it  wherever  a  spark  of  desire 
for  freedom  remains.  We  cannot  help  but  to 
hope  that  someday  soon  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple's dreams  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  excitement  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
year's  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion. For  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet  Union 
Illegally  annexed  the  Baltk:  States  50  years 
ago,  freedom  and  independence  are  within 
Lithuania's  reach.  The  events  of  Eastern 
Europe  have  been  truly  amazing  and  have  in- 
spired many  of  us  to  appreciate  more  fully 
that  freedom  for  which  our  ancestors  fought 
so  hard. 

The  winds  of  democracy  are  moving  faster 
than  we  ever  imagined.  The  nght  of  self-deter- 
mination has  been  seized  by  ottier  Eastern 
European  nations  like  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  evkJence  of  this  birth  of 
freedom  has  eippeared  twice  in  this  very 
Chamt)er.  Once  in  the  form  of  Lech  Walesa, 
and  yesterday  in  the  form  of  Vaclav  Havel.  Mr. 


Havel's  words  about  the  importance  of  nwxld 
events  are  true.  "The  human  face  of  the  world 
is  changing  so  rapidly  that  none  of  the  familiar 
political  speedometers  are  adequate."  In 
Czechoslovakia  ttiey  have  indeed  entered  into 
an  era  of  freedom  and  equality.  It  is  now  an 
era  wtien  all  Czechs,  "large  and  small,  former 
slaves  and  former  masters,  will  be  able  to 
create  wtiat  [our]  great  President  Lincoln 
called  ttie  family  of  man." 

While  Czechoslovakia  and  ttie  other  Eastern 
European  countries  are  mokjing  ttieir  egalitari- 
an societies  however.  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  remain  under  Soviet  control. 
Without  tfie  right  of  self-determinatk)n,  Littiua- 
nians  cannot  begin  to  create  ttie  family  of 
man. 

During  its  short  22  years  of  existerx^  as  an 
independent  natk>n,  the  Lithuanian  Repubtk: 
was  tiased  on  democratk:  prirKiples  and  a 
multiparty  system  This  weekend  the  Lithuani- 
an people  will  go  to  ttie  polls  to  partk^te  in 
the  first  multiparty  electwns  since  they  were  il- 
legally secured  by  tfie  Soviets  under  ttie 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact.  While  ttiese  elections  are  a 
visible  step  toward  a  more  open  and  demo- 
cratic system  of  govemment,  Lithuania  has  a 
long  way  to  go  until  it  reaches  true  freedom. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  ttie  United  States 
support  the  people  of  Lithuania  in  ttieir  valiant 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy.  While 
democracy  and  self-determinatkxi  are  not  yet 
realities  for  the  Baltic  States,  the  designatkjn 
of  February  16  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  provides  a  tangible  manifestatkin  of  our 
belief  that  the  fight  for  freedom  continues  in 
Lithuania. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
commemorates  the  72d  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  As  many  of  us  know,  Lith- 
uanians declared  tfieir  indepedence  on  Fetxu- 
ary  16,  1918;  and  tfiey  retained  their  inde- 
pendence until  1940  wtien  over  300,000 
Soviet  troops  occupied  ttie  country.  As  a 
result  of  Stalin's  and  Hitler's  deciskxi  to  divkle 
Eastern  Europe, 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  noted  for  ttieir 
rich  culture  and  religious  devotkjn  which  has 
struggled  to  survive  since  tfie  beginning  of 
Soviet  occupatkjn.  Yet  through  all  of  tfie  re- 
presskin  the  people  of  Lithuania  continue  tfieir 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  cultural  kjentity. 

Glasnost  and  Perestroika — Gortiacfiev's 
words  have  grven  so  much  fiope  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  worid.  We  already  see  wtiat 
has  happened  in  Eastern  Europe  and  ttie 
promise  to  pull  back  troops  and  the  promise 
of  a  new  order — but  ttiese  promises,  so  far  it 
seems,  have  not  stretched  north  along  ttie 
Baltic  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Gorbacfiev  has  been  challenged  by  tfie 
Lithuanian's  dnve  for  restored  independence. 
Today,  the  Lithuanian  people  are  vokang  their 
strong  desire  for  freedom  from  a  system  ttiat 
has  crushed  them  since  1 940. 

Baltimore  Lithuanians  celebrated  tfie  72d 
anniversary  last  Sunday  and  fiailed  ttie 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Tfiey  tiave  been 
very  supportive  of  the  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  hope  tfiat  tfie  Soviet  Union  will 
recognize  ttie  need  for  reform  in  the  Baltic 
region. 

I  support  Lithuania's  current  initiatives  of  in- 
dependence and  autonomy;  and,  commemo- 
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rating  their  independence  day  we  give  proper 
recognition  to  Lithuania's  people  as  well  as 
Lithuantan-Amencans.  I  ask  you  today  Madam 
Speaker,  and  other  Members,  to  join  me  in 
the  hononr>g  of  Lithuanian  lndep>endence  Day 
Mr.  NORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  join  today 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr  Annunzio)  for 
taking  this  time  to  call  our  attention  to  this 
very  special  event. 

But  first,  I  want  to  state  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity during  the  last  distnct  work  period,  to 
visit  with  some  of  my  Lithuanian-American 
constituents  durir>g  a  commemoration  of  the 
71st  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  at  a  ceremony  held  at  St.  George's 
Parish  in  Rochester,  NY  That  meeting  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council  of  Rochester 
took  place  on  Sunday,  February  11,1 990 

The  overall  feeling  of  my  fnends  that  were 
ttiere  ttiat  day  is  that  now  is  a  very  hopeful 
time  for  Lithuanians,  txsth  those  still  living  in 
Lithuania  and  those  Irving  abroad  I  share  this 
sentiment  for  this  year's  celebration  comes  at 
a  time  when  Lithuanians  are  closer  than  ever 
to  regaining  their  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  an  exciting  time,  it  is  also  a 
time  to  be  appretiensive. 

The  obvious  cause  of  this  excitement  and 
this  apprehension  is  the  elections  which  are 
sctieduled  to  be  held  on  February  24  Nobody 
knows  how  free  this  exercise  will  be,  but  one 
can  be  sure  that  people  from  around  the 
world  will  be  watching  those  elections  and 
checking  to  see  that  their  results  are  respect- 
ed. The  integnty  of  the  ballot  box  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  democracy.  If  that  integrity  is  vio- 
lated, the  credibility  of  Glasnost  and  Peres- 
troika  will  undoubtedly  suffer 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what  the  re- 
sults of  the  eiections  will  be  I  only  hope  that 
those  results  will  be  respected  I  have  my 
doubts,  though,  that  the  Soviets  will  accept 
Lithuanian  independence  without  a  fight 

The  ball  is  in  President  Gorbachevs  court 
If  he  chooses  to  go  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  he  may  end  up  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  many  other  recent  Communist  lead- 
ers in  Eastern  Europe — out  of  power.  This 
would  be  unfortunate  for  all  parties  involved 

So  today  I  call  on  the  Soviet  leaders  to  re- 
spect the  tjasic  human  rights  of  the  voters  in 
Lithuar>ia  by  letting  them  vote  without  interfer- 
ence and  by  respecting  the  results.  In  doing 
so,  we  will  t>e  able  to  stand  here  next  year 
and  celetxate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  re- 
birth of  an  independent  Lithuania. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Frank  Annunzio,  in  today's  special  order 
commemorating  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

As  in  tfie  past,  we  are  saluting  the  indomita- 
t>te  will  and  courage  of  the  brave  Lithuanians; 
people  wtv)  have  been  under  ttie  oppressive 
and  illegal  occupation  by  their  Soviet  neigh- 
bors. But  today  is  different.  Today,  Lithuanians 
can  truly  taste  freedom  They  can  picture  the 
day  wtien  ttiey  will  nghttully  stand  among 
otfier  free  natkjns.  The  day  when  Lithuania 
will  again  be  her  own  country,  with  her  own 
government  and  her  own  proud  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  irx^redible  events  have  taken 
place  around  this  worid.  The  past  year  has 


seen  changes  that  never  would  have  been 
predicted  taking  place  in  a  few  decades  much 
less  a  few  months.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
eased  the  gnp  on  some  of  its  satellite  coun- 
tnes  and  Lithuanians  stand  ready  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  illegal  Soviet  influence  of 
over  half  a  century.  Individually  and  as  a 
country  we  must  support  this  move  to  free- 
dom We  must  not  rest  until  Lithuania  is  again 
a  free  country  The  Lithuanian  struggle  is  our 
struggle  The  unflagging  efforts  for  freedom 
should  spur  us  all  to  action  and  to  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  true  independence  is  achieved. 

Mr  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Madam  Speak- 
er. It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  to  commemorate  the  72d 
Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  lndep)endence. 

I  have  t>een  privileged  to  participate  in  this 
annual  SF>ecial  order  since  first  coming  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  for  most 
of  those  years,  we  discussed  the  ongoing 
tragedy  in  that  country  due  to  the  continued 
dominance  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
Soviet  Union  Today,  because  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  dunng  the  past  year, 
there  IS  a  hope  for  realizing  the  dream  of  free- 
dom which  has  been  absent  in  the  past.  The 
era  of  perestroika  provided  the  Lithuanian 
people  with  an  opportunity  for  public  protest 
and  demonstrations  without  the  usual  harsh 
repercussions  of  the  past.  Encouraged  by  the 
expansion  of  protest,  the  Lithanian  people 
pressed  their  calls  for  independence. 

Today,  many  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  Lithuanian  Supreme  Soviet  adopted  a 
declaration  of  state  sovereignty  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  May  of  last  year.  A 
commission  of  the  Lithuanian  Supreme  Soviet 
approved  a  report  which  characterized  the 
1 940  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  illegal  And,  in  August  of  last  year, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  joined 
hands  with  Latvians,  Estonians,  and  others  in 
a  2-million-person  chain  that  extended  from 
Tallinn.  Estonia,  through  Riga,  Latvia,  to  Vil- 
nius, Lithuania,  as  a  sign  of  protest  marking 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact 

The  Baltic  States  have  made  Important 
strides  in  their  quest  for  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  Lithuania 
will  be  truly  free  again.  But,  the  Lithuanian 
p)eople  have  made  histonc  progress  during  the 
past  year,  and  their  commitment  to  freedom 
will  serve  them  well  as  they  continue  their 
fight  for  true  independence. 

Mr  CLINGER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Lithuanian-Americans  throughout  the 
Nation  in  commemorating  the  72d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  dominated  the  brave 
country  of  Lithuania  since  1940,  when  it  sent 
invading  troops  into  the  neighboring  nation, 
forcing  annexation.  But  despite  this  presence, 
the  free  hearts  and  spirits  of  the  Lithuanian 
p)eople  have  refused  to  die. 

Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom  is  written  in 
the  sorrows  and  courage  of  a  strong  people 
who  have  endured  political  repression,  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  the  denial  of  human 
nghts.  Indeed,  while  it  is  distressing  to  realize 
that   many   people   in   Lithuania   have   never 


known  what  we  in  a  free  nation  commonly 
take  for  granted— free  speech,  free  worship, 
and  the  right  to  participate  freely  in  political 
expression,  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  a  re- 
versal of  this  policy  may  soon  unfold. 

Last  year,  the  republic's  Supreme  Soviet 
passed  a  declaration  of  state  sovereignty,  pro- 
claimed economic  autonomy  and  abolished 
the  constitutional  clause  guaranteeing  the 
Communist  lock  on  power.  Lithuania's  Com- 
munist Party  responded  by  declaring  inde- 
pendence from  its  national  counterpart  and, 
later  this  week  local  electors  may  choose  a 
republican  pariiament.  These  are  positive  sig- 
nals that  severe  reform  is  on  the  way.  Hope- 
fully, these  changes  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
peaceful,  effective  manner  that  will  ultimately 
bring  prosperity  and  well-tieing  to  its  citizens. 
The  United  States  has  fully  recognized  Lith- 
uania as  a  sovereign  state  since  its  independ- 
ence was  declared  on  February  16,  1918. 
Now,  as  the  tide  begins  to  turn,  it's  as  if  our 
cries  for  peace  and  freedom  have  finally  been 
heard. 

Let  us  )oin  these  proud  people  in  celebrat- 
ing Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  in  look- 
ing ahead  to  that  joyous  day  when  Lithuanians 
can  again  live  together  in  freedom. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An- 
nunzio], for  taking  out  this  time  to  commemo- 
rate Lithuanian-Americans.  Today,  February 
22.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  will  note 
with  hope  and  joy,  the  anniversary  of  Lithuani- 
an lndep>endence  Day;  joy  in  rememt)ering 
that  day  in  1918  when  independence  was  first 
declared,  and  the  years  that  followed  which 
saw  the  flourishing  of  Lithuanian  culture  and 
heritage.  The  hope  which  now  emanates  from 
all  Lithuanians,  is  a  hope  for  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

We  join  the  Lithuanian  people  in  this  hope, 
that  the  years  spent  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  be  over.  With  the 
current  situation  in  Lithuania,  where  the  first 
multiparty  elections  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1918  are  taking  place,  we  hope  these  events 
will  spread  to  all  the  Baltic  States  and  ensure 
the  lasting  freedom  of  those  States. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  will  most  cer- 
tainly bring  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sup- 
porters, and  with  them  go  our  own  hopes  for 
their  future.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  acknowledge  this  anniversa- 
ry of  Lithuanian  independence,  certain  that 
their  national  feeling  cannot  be  stifled. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commemorate  the  71st  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  This  is  a  particularly  ex- 
citing occasion  considering  the  developments 
which  are  taking  place  in  Lithuania.  The  move- 
ment toward  Lithuanian  independence  has 
made  dramatic  progress  in  the  last  few 
months.  In  December  of  last  year,  the  Lithua- 
nian Communist  Party  made  an  unprecedent- 
ed move  to  openly  defy  Kremlin  rule  by  pro- 
claiming independence  from  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  This  bold  and  courageous  break- 
through by  the  Lithuanians  marks  the  first  time 
a  Soviet  Republic  Party  has  defected  from  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  since  it  began  its  un- 
welcome reign  70  years  ago. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  strongly  supported  their  political  lead- 


ers' decision  to  sever  party  ties  with  Moscow. 
This  break  with  the  party  initiated  a  multiparty 
political  system  and  brought  hope  to  the  Lith- 
uanian people  for  complete  independence 
Unlike  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  the  Lith- 
uanian Communist  Party  welcomes  religious 
believers  as  members,  endorses  free  markets 
and  private  ownership  of  industry  and  farm- 
land. These  events  are  just  some  of  the  many 
undeniable  signs  of  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism. Now,  the  brave  peoples  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  Estonia  and  Latvia,  are  on  the  verge 
of  realizing  their  dream  of  independence 
Today  it  is  fitting  to  pay  great  tnbute  to  the 
courageous  struggle  of  the  Lithuanians,  a 
people  who  have  never  given  up  hope  since 
being  robbed  of  their  independence  and  liber- 
ty through  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  of  1 940. 

Lithuania  will  soon  add  another  chapter  to 
its  rich  history.  On  February  24,  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  participate  in  the  first  democratic 
elections  in  their  country  in  over  40  years. 
These  elections  will  yield  a  pariiament  com- 
mitted to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Lithuania  through  peaceful  measures.  These 
Lithuanian  leaders  hope  to  accomplish  a  ne- 
gotiated independence  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
avoiding  both  military  and  economic  conflict. 

In  his  recent  tnp  to  Lithuania,  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev acknowledged  the  pnnciple  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  and  their  nght  to  secede 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  past  historic 
year  of  the  dramatic  dismantling  of  commu- 
nism, the  turn  of  events  in  Lithuania  is  greeted 
with  joy  on  this  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
The  unjust  Soviet  grasp  on  Lithuania  has  final- 
ly been  loosened.  When  the  inevitable  occurs, 
and  Lithuania  finally  realizes  Its  independence, 
we  will  have  cause  to  celebrate  once  again  I 
look  forward  to  this  time  next  year  in  hopes  of 
celebrating  a  truly  independent  Lithuania. 
brought  about  by  the  tnumph  of  a  courageous 
and  determined  people 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  26. 

Mr,  Faleomavaega,  for  60  minutes, 
on  February  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBEST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER. 
Mr.  RiTTER. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sangmeister. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Panetta. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  169.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy.  Organization, 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  coordination  of  national 
scientific  research  efforts  and  to  provide  for 
a  national  plan  to  improve  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  Earth  system  and  the  effect 
of  changes  in  that  system  on  climate  and 
human  well-being;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology. 

S.  1310.  An  act  to  eliminate  illiteracy  by 
the  year  2000.  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
literacy  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
a.m.).  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 26.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  proposal  to  transfer 
the  obsolete  submarine  Requin  (AGSS-481) 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  PA, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Farmers  Home  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  making 
available  properties  owned  by  F^HA  to  low- 
income  persons  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed and  are  in  the  disaster  areas  of  hur- 
ricane Hugo  or  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
during  1989,  pursuant  to  F^iblic  Law  101- 
235,  section  137;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  actions  taken  to  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities,  including 
a  report  entitled  'Affirmative  Employment 
Program  (or  Minorities  and  Women- 
Annual  Accomplishment  Report  for  FY 
1989.'    pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  1833e;  to  the 


Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees.  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  1988-89,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  2012(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Insti- 
tute of  American  Indism  and  Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development,  transmit- 
ting their  annual  report  for  1988-89.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-498.  section  1515(a) 
(100  Stat.  1609);  to  the  Committee  on  BMu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  uti- 
lize competitive  bidding  in  awarding  licenses 
for  use  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  rep>orts  of  f>o- 
litical  contributions  by  Deane  Roesch 
Hinton.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  Panama;  by 
Jonathan  Moore,  U.S.  Representative-desig- 
nate on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  by  Shirin  Raziud- 
din  Tahir-Kheli.  Alternate  Representative- 
designate  for  Special  Political  Affairs  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  of  actions 
taken  to  increase  competition  for  contracts, 
fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2555.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Science  Board,  transmitting  certification 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  com- 
pleted all  implementation  actions  under  sec- 
tion 8E  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-504.  section  111  (102  Stat.  2529);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Congressional  Relations  and  Communi- 
cations, Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  period  of 
January  1.  1989,  through  August  8,  1989. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmstn,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  report 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  the  calendar  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  the  calender 
.vear  1989.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief. 
Forest  Service,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Federal  Lands  Cleanup  Day  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  169i- 
1(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Water  and  Science,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  deferment  of  a  construction  repayment 
installment  due  the  United  States  from  the 
Vale  Oregon  Irrigation  District.  Vale.  OR. 
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pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  48Sb-l:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts. 
transmitting  a  request  to  add  an  additional 
Judgeship  position  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  originally 
submitted  on  October  16.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
1989  annual  report  of  the  Center,  pursuamt 
to  28  U.S.C.  623(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Persoiuiel  Management,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  fiscal  year  1989  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Recruitment  Program,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  7201(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre 
sentative,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  for  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  entitled  'Allies 
Assuming  a  Greater  Share  of  the  Common 
Defense  Burden,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-148,  section  118;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Policy.  Budget  and  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  section  318 
of  the  DOI  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1990,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-121,  section  318(h)  (103 
Stat.  750);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Appropria- 
tions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   WISE   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Stallings): 
H.R.  4068.  A  bill  to  make  affordable  ad- 
vanced telecommunciations  services  univer- 
sally available  to  rural  residents  by  the  year 
2000:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  4069.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Education  an  Office  of  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education  and  Community 
Colleges:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   GRANDY   (for    himself.    Mr. 
GooDLlNG.  and  Mr.  Bunninc): 
H.R.  4070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  universal 
access  to  basic  group  health  benefits  cover- 
age and  to  remove  barriers  and  provide  in- 
centives  in   order   to   make   such   coverage 
more  affordable:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  4071.  A  bill  to  extend  the  deadlines 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.  4072.  A  bill  to  extend  through  De 
cemtier  31,  1992,  the  susjjension  of  import 


duties  on  synthetic  rutile;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CLAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Early.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Miller 
of    California,    Mrs.    Unsoeld,    Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr.     DE    LUGO,     Mr. 

FusTER,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mrs.   Collins.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Gaydons.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Rose): 
H.R.  4073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement  Relations  Act  of    1947   to  permit 
parties  engaged  in  collective  bargaining  to 
bargain  over  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  trust   funds  to  provide  financial 
assistance    for    employee    housing;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah): 
H.R.  4074.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  railroad  safety  regulation  by 
providing  limited  direct  enforcement  au- 
thority to  certified  State  agencies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (for  himself, 
Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McDer- 
mott.  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Moody,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ELLA,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  P>elosi,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  CARDin.  and  Mr. 
Lantos): 
H.R.  4075.  A  bill  to  authorize  increased 
funding  for  international  population  assist- 
ance and  to  provide  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  Skelton): 
H.R.  4076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  exempt  a 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality from  liability  under  that  act  when  a 
facility  is  conveyed  to  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  due  to  bankrupt- 
cy, foreclosure,  tax  delinquency,  abandon- 
ment, or  similar  means:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By   Mr.   ENGUSH   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Coleman    of    Missouri,    Mr.    de    la 
Garza,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.     Derrick,     Mr.     Morrison    of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.R.  4077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  re- 
quire borrower  good  faith  with  respect  to 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans;  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  such  delinquent 
loans  including  limiting  the  write-down  of 
such  loans:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   FALEOMAVAEGA   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
H.R.  4078.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Gifted  and 
Talented  Program  for  certain  Pacific  Island- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New    Hampshire,    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr. 
Hiler,   Mr.   Ireland,   Mr.   Kyl,   Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Bliley,    Mr.    CoNDiT,    Mr.    Weldon, 
Mr.     Fields,     Mr.     Stearns,     Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  OxLEY,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen, 
Mr.    Hancock,    Mr.    Schaefer,    Mr. 
Bartlett,       Mr.       SHtn«WAY.       Mr. 
Inhope,   Mr.   Nielson  of  Utah,   Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Herger,    Mr.    Robinson,    Mr.    Lago- 
MARSINO,    Mr.    Sensenbrenner,    Mr. 
James.   Mr.   Upton.   Mr.   Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    DeLay,    Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Hew-ey,  Mr. 
CouoHLiN,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr,  Solomon, 
and  Mr,  McCollum): 
H.R.  4079.  A  bill  to  provide  swift  and  cer- 
tain punishment  for  criminals  in  order  to 
deter  violent  crime  and  rid  America  of  ille- 
gal drug  use:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the     Judiciary,     Energy     and     Commerce, 
Public   Works   and  Transportation,   Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr,  Richardson,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.   Markey,  Mr.  Bryant,   Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr, 
Beilenson,     Mr.     Dwyer     of     New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr,  Foglietta,  Mr.  F'rank,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  F^jster,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Johnston 
of    Florida,    Mr,    Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Levine    of    California,    Mr.    McDer- 
MOTT,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Payne  of   New  Jersey,   Ms.   Pelosi. 
Mr.      Rangel.      Mr.      Roybal,      Ms. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R,  4080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  give  States  the 
option  of  providing  for  coverage  for  certain 
HIV-related  services  for  certain  individuals 
who  have  been  diagnosed  as  being  HIV-posi- 
tive, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    GOODLING    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Gunderson,     Mrs.     Roukema,     Mr, 

Tauke,    Mr.    Fawell,    Mr.    Grandy, 

Mr.    Robinson.    Mr.    DeWine,    Mr. 

Michel,  and  Mr.  Gingrich): 

H.R.  4081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 

Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 

the  formation  and  implementation  of  con- 


tracts, and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  protect  against  discrimination  in 
employment;  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  4082.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  lands  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
construction  of  certain  commercial  over- 
night accommodations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner, and  Mr.  Roth): 

H.R.  4083.  A  bill  to  permit  dairy  products 
to  be  called  "reduced  fat  butter"  if  the  prod- 
ucts contain  52  percent  by  weight  of  milk 
fat;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  restore  food  supple- 
ment benefits  under  the  Dependent  Care 
Pood  Program  to  adolescent  youth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  4085.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
to  certain  small  hospitals  located  in  Federal 
disaster  relief  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  4086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain 
hospitals  located  in  Federal  disaster  relief 
areas  to  qualify  for  treatment  as  Medicare- 
dependent,  small  rural  hospitals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 

H.R.  4087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  employment 
and  training  programs  for  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  re- 
cruitment appointments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4089.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  educational  and 
vocational  cofUnseling  for  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 

H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glorieta  National  Battle- 
field in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4091.  A  bill  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States-Panama  Free  Trade 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN: 

H.R.  4092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  crimi- 
nal killings  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Oakar): 

H.R.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  lifecare  long-term 
care  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roberts): 

H.R.  4094.  A  bill  to  improve  the  processes 
for  establishing  farm  and  crop  acreage  bases 
and  establishing  the  actual  yield  for  each 
farm  for  each  program  crop,  to  permit  pro- 


ducers to  plant  nonprogram  crops  on  crop 
base  acres,  and  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives in  an  efficient,  equitable,  flexible,  and 
predictable  manner;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Penny,  Mrs,  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Chapman): 
H.R.  4095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
of  respiratory  therapy  under  the  Medicare 
Program  as  part  of  extended  care  services  in 
a  skilled   nursing   facility:   jointly,   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Swift.   Mr.   Cooper.   Mr.   Boucher, 
Mr.   Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.      Mr.       OxLEY,       Mr. 
DeWine,    Mr.    Fields,    Mr.    Ritter, 
Mr.    Bruce.    Mr.    Barton   of   Texas, 
and  Mr.  Tauke): 
H.R.   4096.   A   bill   to  implement   a  serial 
copy  management  system  for  digital  audio 
tape  recorders;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoYBAL): 
H.R.  4097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program 
of  grants  for  preventive  health  services  with 
respect  to  tuberculosis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WELDON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Acker- 
man, Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Ballenger.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr,  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Browder,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr. 
Bunning,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs,  Byron,  Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Cour- 
TER.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr,  Douglas, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr,  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Geren,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hcxjhbrueckner, 
Mr.  HoLLOWAY.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 


cut, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georda,  Mr.  Jorxs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Joim.  Mr.  Kah- 
jorski,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kexhzdt, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildek,  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  KoLTEH,  Mr.  KosTMA'irni, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  LAGOMARSiifo.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Laughun, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lkrxam  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  LiviifcSTOM,  Ms. 
Long.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Machtlty, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McNul- 
TY.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Molloham, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorheao, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Murtha,  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr,  Poshard, 
Mr.  PURSELL,  Mr,  Quilleh,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr,  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
RiNALDo,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mrs.  Ros-Leh- 
tinen, Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Russo,  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Sawiter,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Schaefer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schiff. 
Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Shuster. 
Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  SisiSKY.  Mr. 
Skacgs,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr,  Skelton, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dekhy 
Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont. Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr,  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  4098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  death  of  Benjamin  FYanklln 
and  to  enact  a  fire  service  bill  of  rights  and 
programs  to  fulfill  those  rights:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April     1990     as      "National     Weight     Loss 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  25,  1990,  as  'Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  National  Marketing  Edu- 
cation Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr 
Waxmaji,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Markey, 
Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.     Walcren,    Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Slattkry.  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Plippo. 
Mr.  Frenzkl.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  McDesmott,  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs. 
MoREiXA,  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA,    Mr.    Owens    of    Utah.    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr 
Carper,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr 
Fazio,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr 
Spratt.    Mr.    WoLPE.    Mr.    Moakley. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr   Ra- 
venel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  Engel.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr. 
McEwen.   Mr.    KoLTER.   Mr.   Savage. 
Mr.    Denny    Smith.    Mr.    Jones    of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Skaggs.    Mr 
McHuGH,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.   Busta 
MANTE,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Tauzin.   Mr 
Rose,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Em 
ERSON,  Mr.  NowAK.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.   Mr.   Hoagland.   Mr 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr 
Wilson.    Mr.    Studds.    Mr.    Mrazek. 
Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Jontz. 
and  Mr.  Crockett): 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Octol>er  7,  1990,  through  Octo 
t)er  13,   1990.  as    "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week":   to  the  Committee  on   Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI; 
H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  establish  a  White 
House  conference  regarding  solid  waste  dis- 
F>osal  and  reduction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Dellums.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr 
Washington,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Wheat.     Mr.     Waxman.     and     Mr 

HORTON): 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
United  States  economic  sanctions  on  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  should  not  be 
lifted  until  such  time  as  all  conditions  under 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986  for  the  termination  of  such  sanctions 
are  met  and  a  democratic  political  process  in 
South  Africa  is  established;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  b.v 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H  Res.  342.  Resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
any  further  extension  of  the  temporary 
surtax  component  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
to  the  protection  of  workers  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  in  Kittery,  ME;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

315.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  passage 
of  a  Coinage  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  60:  Ms  Schneider  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.R   101:  Mr.  Flake  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  252:  Mr  Weldon. 

H.R.  543:  Mr  Prank.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr  James.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr  Packard.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Ms. 
Schneider. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Goodling 

H.R.  655:  Mr  Gray. 

H.R.  775:  Mr  Wilson.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
and  Mr.  Stark 

H.R.  911:  Mr  McCrery.  Mr.  Stallings. 
and  Mr.  Baker. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  1400:  Mrs  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1461:  Ms.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Vermont. 

H  R.  1582:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2025:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2168:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R   2204:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2285:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  2373:  Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.R.  2452:  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R,  2584:  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mrs  Lloyd.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr  Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey 

HR  2700:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr  Coughlin. 

H.R.  2718:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2781:  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  2958:  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R    2972:  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr.  Sisi- 

SKY. 

H.R.  3004:  Ms.  Snowe  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  3129:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr  Rahall.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr   Williams. 


H.R.  3270:  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  BEREtTTER,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Geren.  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  3480:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Donald  E 
LuKENS,  Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr 
Oilman,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  La 
gomarsino,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Ms 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr 
Hefley,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Stangeland 
Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Gejdenson 
Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr.  Nagle. 

H.R.  3501:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3745:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fauntrov, 
and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  3755;  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  3789;  Mr.  Williams,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Boucher,  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3805:  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  3818;  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3831;  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  3851:  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  3859:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  3880;  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

H.R.  3903:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3906.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3909;  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  3936;  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  F*enny,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

H.R.  3949:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.R.  3972;  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bal- 
LENGER.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr. 
Kyl. 

H.R.  3973;  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  3978;  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.   Hayes  of  Illinois, 


Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pord  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Caroin,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr,  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4025;  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr. 
Goodling. 

H.J.  Res.  240;  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
and  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

H.J.  Res.  364;  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr,  Ireland,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Sund- 
QDisT,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Boucher,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  417;  Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
Condit. 

H.J.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hetner.  Mr. 
Laughlin,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Faleo- 
mavaega. Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sarpalius. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Sisisky.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Pas- 
cell.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Dyson,  and, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res  460;  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Cour- 
TER.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Traficant. 


Mr.  Horton,  Mrs,  Boxer,  Mr.  Schaettr,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Walgrem.  Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Payke  of  New  Jersey,  Mr 
Towns,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr 
Spratt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  McMillem  of  Mary 
land,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Bodchbr.  Mr,  Am 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7;  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Callahan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lent.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Wyden, 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McHugk,  and 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264;  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Penity.  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Stallings. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
141.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 

of  Lucian  T.  Robinson.  Raleigh.  NC.  relative 

to   a    new   Star-Spangled    Banner    anthem; 

which   was   referred   to   the   Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

•  •  •  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  Zire.— Deuteronomy  8:3. 

•  *  *  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  His  righteousness:  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.— 
Matthew  6:33. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  listening  to 
the  provocative  message  of  President 
Vaclav  Havel  in  the  joint  meeting  of 
Congress  yesterday,  these  two  texts 
from  the  Bible  came  to  mind.  Thank 
Thee  for  his  profound  insight  that. 
"We  still  do  not  know  how  to  put  mo- 
rality ahead  of  politics,  science,  and 
economics."  Help  us  to  contemplate 
his  wise  words  and  remember  that  it  is 
matters  of  the  heart  which  are  more 
basic  than  matters  of  the  head. 

Thank  Thee  for  his  gentle  reminders 
of  the  moral  roots  of  the  freedom  we 
have  enjoyed  for  200  years.  Thank 
Thee  for  the  wisdom  of  one  who  repre 
sents  a  people  who  have  lived  under 
the  rock  of  repression  for  40  years. 
Help  us  who  have  never  experienced 
oppression  to  understand  and  heed. 
Save  us  from  the  materialism  that 
denies  the  faith  and  moral  founda- 
tions of  our  way  of  life. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  who  is 
Truth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
WashinaUn.  DC.  February  22.  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wyche 
Fowler.  Jr  .  a  Ser.ator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  ternpore. 


Mr.  FOWLER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1990.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb}.  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  is  recognized  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  on  this, 
the  258th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  man  often  referred  to  as  the 
■father  of  his  country."  I  have  the 
privilege  not  only,  along  with  Senator 
Warner,  of  representing  his  native 
State  of  Virginia,  but  also  on  this  day 
of  reading  in  its  entirety,  in  accord- 
ance with  custom.  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  to  the  Nation 
which  he  led  and  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  ROBB.  at  the  rostrum,  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me.  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.    I    constantly    hoped    that    it 


would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence, impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and, 
every  day,  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have    resulted   to   our   country    from 
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these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism— the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained— 
that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applatise.  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
caimot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  lil)erty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 


point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladiiun  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
coimtenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can.  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint 
counsels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  conunon 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  west,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 


ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  toest  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort— and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  »ecure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 
own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  one  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  west 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and  im- 
natural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  carmot  fail  to  find  in  the 
united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter.—Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  ex- 
perience solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  aU 
parts  of  our  coimtry,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
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matter  of  serious  concern,   that  any 
ground   should   have   been   furnished 
for    characterizing    parties    by    geo- 
graphical     discriminations,— nort/iem 
and   southern— Atlantic   and    western: 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and    aims    of    other    districts.     You 
cannot    shield    yourselves    too    much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations: they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
tx>und  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head;  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal    satisfaction    at    the    event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof   how   unfounded   were   the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a   policy    in    the   general    government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the   formation   of   two   treaties,   that 
with    Great    Britain    and    that    with 
Spain,   which   secure   to   them   every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing  their   prosperity.   Will    it    not    be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by   which    they   were    procured?    will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are.  who  would 
sever  them   from  their  brethren   and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances. 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government. 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed.  adopted  upon 
full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support.  Respect 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 


stitutions of  government.— But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  .serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity; and.  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may 
now-  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men.  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  them.selves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 
assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system; 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience 
is  the  surest  standard  by  w^hich  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  country:— that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion  exposes  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion:  and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  in- 
terests in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  securi- 
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ty  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is. 
indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  goverrmients.  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness.  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and. 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liber- 
ty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  founded  jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  against  another;  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 


ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Prom  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm- 
ing, it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrust- 
ed with  its  adjministration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consol- 
idate the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modern:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  unsurpation;  for 
through  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  tran- 
sient benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  himian  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  cormections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 


oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation in  courts  of  justice?  and  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  but  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time  and 


things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  t)e  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  within  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  eruiobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
It  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them, 
just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  Interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens w'ho  devote  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
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public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumberable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence 
or  awe  the  public  councils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weal^,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
errunent.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Oiu-  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected:  when  belliger- 
ent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 


Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tronizing Infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defense  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand:  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing:  establishing  with  powers  so 
disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character;  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good:  that  they  may 


now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue,  to 
guard  against  the  Impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is.  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain.  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it.  I  determined,  as  tax  as  should 
depend  upon  me.  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detaU.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gsdn 
time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error.  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 


me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON 

United  States. 

17th  September.  1796. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanks  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  for  reading  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  on  which 
there  will  be  2  hours  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not  yet 
ready  to  proceed,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FLAG  DESECRATION 

FLAG  STATUTE  DECLARED  UNCON.STITl'TIONAL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  Federal  district  judge  in  Seattle 
declared  unconstitutional  the  statute 
we  passed  last  year  prohibiting  flag 
desecration.  A  similar  case  is  before  a 
Federal  district  judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  today. 

From  the  start,  I  had  grave  doubts 
whether  one  could  construct  a  statute 
that  would  pass  constitutional  muster. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
only  way  to  provide  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  the  flag  is  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


In  her  ruling  Judge  Barbara  Roth- 
stein  stated: 

In  order  for  the  flag  to  endure  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  in  this  Nation,  we  must  protect 
with  equal  vigor  the  right  to  destroy  it  and 
the  right  to  wave  it. 

I  carmot  agree  with  Judge  Rothstein 
that  the  act  of  burning  the  flag  is  a 
protected  form  of  expression.  I  have 
always  agreed  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  amendment  as  provided  in 
Chaplinsky  versus  New  Hampshire.  In 
that  case,  a  unanimous  court  stated, 

•  •  •  it  is  well  understood  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  is  not  absolute  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  There  are  certain 
well-defined  and  narrowly  limited  classes  of 
speech,  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
which  have  never  been  thought  to  raise  any 
constitutional  problem.  These  include  the 
lewd  and  obscene,  the  profane,  the  libelous, 
and  the  insulting  or  "fighting"  words— those 
which  by  their  very  utterance  inflict  injury 
or  tend  to  incite  an  immediate  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  such 
utterances  are  no  essential  part  of  any  expo- 
sition of  ideas,  and  are  of  such  slight  social 
value  as  a  step  to  truth  that  any  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  them  is  clearly 
outweighed  by  the  social  interest  in  order 
and  morality. 

I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  ruling  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
case,  as  well  as  a  final  ruling  on  the 
Seattle  case.  But  I  believe  it  remains 
very  doubtful  that  the  flag  burning 
statute  will  ultimately  be  upheld. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  October. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that,  if  the 
courts  uphold  (the  statute),  a  constitutional 
amendment  becomes  unnecessary.  However, 
we  cannot  know  with  certainty  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  do  if  faced  with  this  stat- 
ute. 

Mr.  F>resident.  I  voted  for  the  statute 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  concerted 
efforts  that  went  into  the  construction 
of  this  statute.  However,  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  the  best  way  to  go  was 
on  a  two-track  process,  thereby  allow- 
ing both  the  statute  and  the  amend- 
ment equal  opportunity  to  proceed 
through  the  system.  It  now  looks  more 
likely  that  this  train  may  only  have 
one  track  left. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  higher  court  is 
going  to  rule  in  either  of  these  cases 
from  yesterday  or  today,  but  I  know 
this:  no  court  in  this  country  is  going 
to  overturn  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution that  bans  flag  burning. 

We  still  do  not  know  for  certain 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do  when 
faced  with  this  statute.  Mr.  President. 
But  the  initial  indicator  is  a  poor  prog- 
nosis for  the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe 
we  need  a  constitutional  amendment. 


the  flag  case.  I  am  told  Senator  Dole 
also  wants  to  comment.  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  if  desired. 

The  decision  by  the  U.S.  district 
court  invalidating  the  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  burning  of  the  flag.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  to  be  wrong  as  a  matter 
of  law  based  on  the  excerpts  which 
have  appeared  so  far.  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
full  opinion,  but  the  extracts  do  not 
deal  with  the  critical  distinction  made 
by  the  statute  which  covers  both  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  burning  and  the 
extensive  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
statute  which  was  passed. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  full 
Court  may  be.  it  is  my  thought  that  it 
is  premature  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
sion based  on  the  single  decision  by 
the  district  court. 

When  the  issue  was  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Texas  versus  Johnson  on  a  different, 
weaker  statute,  there  was  a  5-to-4 
opinion,  and  it  is  my  sense  that  when 
the  case  is  reviewed  ultimately  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
considering  the  great  national  concern 
about  the  decision,  and  considering 
the  appropriate  consideration  by  the 
Court  of  such  response,  including  the 
response  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
legislation  and  the  President  in  sign- 
ing legislation,  the  statute  will  ulti- 
mately be  upheld. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  single  deci- 
sion should  cause  any  rush  to  conclude 
that  the  flag-burning  statute  is  dead. 
My  own  sense  is  that  it  will  be  upheld 
and  that  conclusion  should  not  be 
drawn  based  on  a  single  decision 
before  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
to  examine  in  detail  the  text  of  the 
opinion. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  until 
5  minutes  after  11  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  COURT  DECISION  IN 
FLAG  CASE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
the  floor  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  decision  by  the  district  court  on 


A  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President, 
charges  involving  several  of  our  col- 
leagues now  undergoing  preliminsj-y 
investigation  by  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  have.  I  believe,  intensified 
the  attention  that  every  Senator  is 
giving  both  to  reform  of  our  campaign 
finance  practices  and  to  the  ethical 
implications  of  how  Senators  respond 
to  constituent  requests.  These  are  nec- 
essary and  useful  consequences  of  the 
publicity  generated  by  Charles  Keat- 
ing's  activities,  no  matter  what  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee ultimately  may  be. 
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Senator  Auui  Cranston  last  week 
began  an  address  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
with  a  discussion  of  his  involvement 
with  Charles  Keating.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward and  candid  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Cranston  of  what  he  did  and  why 
he  did  it. 

But  the  speech  does  not  end  there. 
Senator  Cranston  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  foreign  policy  challenges  facing 
our  Nation  as  a  consequence  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  freedom  and  democracy 
engulfing  Communist  dictatorships 
throughout  the  world.  He  also  pin- 
points our  challenges  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury—our need  to  protect  the  quality 
of  our  lives:  our  rights,  our  environ- 
ment, our  children's  education.  We 
ignore  these  challenges  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cranston's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Keywotk   Address   of   U.S.    Senator    Alan 
Crahstow,    California    Newspaper    Pub- 
lishers Association.  P^ruary  16.  1990 
I  thank  all  of  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  at  this  convention.  As  long 
as  I  have  t)een  attending  your  convention- 
some  33  straight  years  without  a  miss— this 
is  the  first  time  I've  been  asked  to  give  your 
keynote  address. 

If  the  last  nine  months  of  news  coverage 
of  me  is  the  kind  of  requirement  for  becom- 
ing kejmote  speaker,  let  me  inform  you  now 
that  I  will  gladly  give  up  the  honor  to  some 
one  else  next  year. 

No.  I  have  not  come  here  to  argue  about 
my  press  coverage.  I  used  to  be  a  reporter— 
and  I  know  how  little  good  it  does  to  argue 
with  a  reporter,  or  an  editor,  or  a  publisher. 
I  might  have  been  one  of  you  today,  for 
way  back  in  the  teens  my  wonderful  father. 
who  led  an  otherwise  flawless  life,  turned 
down  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  for  1 16.000! 

But  maybe  I'd  have  become  a  Senator 
anyway  because  of  the  over-riding  interests 
that  drew  me  to  public  life:  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace,  an  expanding  and  healthy  econo 
my.  housing,  education,  the  environment 
and  human  rights. 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  those  matters.  But 
I  know  you  expect  to  hear  about  Charles 
Keating  and  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan. 
That's  what  111  talk  about  first. 

Just  as  I've  been  in  your  shoes,  let  me  ask 
you  to  wear  mine  for  a  minute. 

Pretend  you  are  a  United  States  Senator 
from  California.  Really.  I  ask  each  of  you  to 
pretend  that  for  a  few  moments.  Now:  What 
would  you  do  if  a  businessman  heading  a 
very  large  operation  in  California  came  to 
you  and  said  that  his  business,  with  740 
California  employees  and  more  than  120.000 
depositors,  was  being  harassed  and  given 
the  run-around  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
He  tells  you  his  business  is  successful  and 
solvent,  but  that  federal  regulators  who've 
never  been  in  business,  and  don't  under- 
stand hU  business,  are  threatening  to  wreck 
his  Institution  with  an  everlasting  audit 
that  is  damaging  his  business  and  has  t>een 
going  on  for  two  years,  the  longest  in  histo- 
ry, with  no  end  In  sight. 

You  listen  to  what  this  businessman  says. 
Then  you  check. 

The  respected  economist.  Alan  Green- 
span—who now  heads  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board— says  the  man's  business  is  solvent 


and    will    be    solvent    for    the    foreseeable 
future. 

Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  nation's  "big 
eight"  accounting  firms,  says  this  business 
is  solvent. 

A  letter  from  the  Arthur  Young  firm  says 
the  business's  "strategies  have  thus  far 
proved  successful  and  have  turned  around 
an  association  headed  for  failure  into  a 
strong  and  viable  financial  entity." 

Arthur  Young  says  the  duration  of  the 
federal  audit  "appears  to  be  clearly  outside 
normal  standards.  '  And  that  the  Bureau- 
crats working  on  the  audit  "did  not  have  the 
requisite  experience  or  knowledge  to  evalu- 
ate the  types  of  transactions  entered  into" 
by  the  firm,  and  the  bureaucrats  are  being 
"openly  hostile  and  inflexible." 

A  second  international  accounting  firm 
states  that  the  business's  accounting  prac- 
tices followed  in  respect  to  loans  challenged 
by  the  bureaucrats,  are  appropriate. 

You  also  find  out  that  both  Senators  from 
the  businessman's  home  state— one  a  Re- 
publican and  one  a  Democrat — consider  him 
to  be  substantial  and  successful  and  believe 
that  his  business  is  being  unfairly  and  im- 
properly dealt  with  by  the  government  reg- 
ulators. 

Now.  if  you  were  the  Senator,  what  would 
you  do' 

Would  you  try  to  find  out  why  the  audit 
was  taking  so  long? 

That  in  fact  is  all  I  did  at  the  now  famous 
meetings  of  Senators  with  the  regulators. 

You  dont  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 
Consider  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Gray,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  Gray,  my  chief  accuser,  makes  wild 
charges  to  the  press  when  he's  not  under 
oath  but  he's  more  careful  when  he's  sub- 
ject to  perjury.  When  under  oath  he  has  ad- 
milted  that  all  I  did  at  the  meeting  with 
him  was  ask  about  the  duration  of  the 
audit.  He  also  has  testified  under  oath  that 
he  did  not  take  any  action,  refrain  from  any 
action,  or  delay  any  action  because  of  any- 
thing I  or  the  other  Senators  said  or  did  at 
any  time.  Mr.  Danny  Wall.  Gray's  successor 
as  regulator,  has  made  the  same  satement 
under  oath. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  a  large  California  daily— a 
paper  that's  been  very  critical  of  me  over 
the  Lincoln  affair— the  same  question  I'm 
asking  you:  What  would  you  have  done  in 
my  place? 

His  answer  was:  "Off  the  record.  Senator. 
I  would  have  done  just  what  you  did." 

Now.  you're  probably  saying  to  yourself: 
"OK.  Alan,  but  what  about  all  those  contri- 
butions you  got  from  Keating?" 
Let  me  tell  you.  atiout  that. 
I  figure  that  I  and  my  staff  have  helped 
some  300.000  lindividuals  and  businesses  in 
California  over  the  past  21  years  who  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  red  tape,  delays  and 
incompetence  of  federal  bureaucrats.  And  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  people  who 
have  the  most  problems  with  bureaucrats 
are  businessmen  and  women  like  yourselves. 
I've  helped  them  as  best  I  could  when  I've 
felt  they've  had  legitimate  complaints. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something  else:  Some 
were  contributors.  Most  were  not.  Some  con- 
tributed to  my  opponents.  That's  never  the 
question.  The  only  question  is:  do  they  seem 
to  have  a  real  problem,  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint? 

Most  of  you  don't  make  political  contribu- 
tions, but  you  can  give  or  withhold  endorse- 
ments, and  run  favorable  or  unfavorable 
editorials,  not  to  mention  what  happens  in 


your  news  columns.  Occasionally  over  the 
years,  some  of  you  have  sought  my  help  on 
a  business  matter  or  on  a  free  first  amend- 
ment issue.  I'm  sure  that  those  of  you  who 
have  been  through  that  experience  with  me 
would  testify  that  my  response  was  never  in- 
fluenced by  your  endorsements,  or  your  edi- 
torials, or  your  news  coverage.  You  know 
that  In  every  instance.  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

My  efforts  on  behalf  of  Lincoln  Savings 
were  no  different. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  careless  reporters  have  asserted  Mr. 
Keating  gave  to  me  for  my  1986  campaign 
was  really  given  later  on— not  to  my  cam- 
paign, but  to  non-partisan  voter  registration 
drives  two  years  later  in  the  1988  presiden- 
tial race.  Those  contributions  obviously  had 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  my  1986  race— in 
which  Keating  also  gave  $80,000  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  California  to  help  defeat 
me! 

I  recognize  that  the  $850,000  I  raised  from 
Keating  for  registration  is  a  huge  amount  of 
money.  Some  people  think  it  was  too  much 
to  have  raised  from  one  man— even  for  a 
"motherhood"  cause  like  helping  people 
register  to  vote. 

But  not  a  penny  of  that  money— not  a 
penny  of  any  of  Keating's  money— went  into 
my  pocket. 

I  ask  you:  Do  you  really  believe  that  I 
would  have  sold  out.  that  I  would  have 
risked  a  lifetime  reputation  for  integrity 
aind  a  record  of  solid  achievement  for  my 
state  and  my  country  for  these  purposes  for 
this  man? 

The  fact  is  I  did  not. 

And  I  firmly  believe  that  Califomians  ulti- 
mately will  realize  that  I  did  not. 

Keating  never  raised  any  quid-pro-quo 
with  me.  I  would  have  thrown  him  out  of 
my  office  if  he  had. 

Frankly.  I  wish  I'd  never  met  Charles 
Keating.  I  wish  I'd  never  raised  a  dime  from 
him. 

But  I  have  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
people  of  California  to  be  fair,  and  to  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fiction.  I'm  confident  that  in 
the  course  of  time  they  will  know  that  Alan 
Cranston  has  not  changed  his  stripes,  and 
that  the  causes  that  have  motivated  my 
public  service  to  California  will  continue  to 
be  my  guiding  compass. 

Those  are: 

Working  for  peace  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  and  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  here  at  home. 

Striving  for  better  health  care  and  educa- 
tion, and  more  affordable  housing  for  Amer- 
ica's families. 

Honoring  our  veterans,  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  them. 

Strengthening  the  economy  and  protect- 
ing the  environment,  which  belongs  to  all  of 
us. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
mattered  most  to  me  over  the  years,  and 
matter  the  most  as  we  enter  the  1990's. 

As  I  watch  the  staggering  political  up- 
heaval In  Europe.  I  am  reminded  of  another 
tumultuous  time.  when,  as  a  young  reporter. 
I  was  stationed  in  Rome  for  International 
News  Service. 

It  was  the  mid-'30s.  and  I  covered  the  rise 
of  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  I  decided  to  return 
home,  and  do  what  I  could  to  awaken  our 
people  to  the  changes  I  had  seen  and  the 
threats  we  all  faced. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  America  could  not 
be  complacent— that  the  Nazis  and  Fascists 
would  stop  at  nothing,  and  that  we  needed 
to  prepare  to  fight  for  freedom. 


Fortunately,  the  changes  in  Europe  today 
are  more  hopeful.  fa.r  more  pronii^.ng-cut 
perhaps  :io  lei-s  significtmt  to  the  future  of 
that  continent  and  to  world  peace. 

And  they  are  no  less  urscnt  in  their  cry 
against  complacency. 

Today,  the  challenge  for  the  United 
States  is  not  to  bring  an  end  '.o  A-orldwide 
aggression  and  tyra:  uy.  a.s  it  wis  in  the 
'30's.  but  to  nurture  the  infant  democracies 
that  are  just  beirj  b-^rn.  *  *  '  -.nd  fo  .-■-e 
this  golden  opport'.ir-'y  to  bri-^g  about  a  re- 
duction in  deadly  nuclear  arsenals  and  in 
the  costly  burdens  of  the  arms  rac. 

We  must  not  shrink  frcm  t.'iis  cliallen^-e. 

If  you  lock  at  the  new  political  map  of 
Europe,  you  see  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
collapsed.  The  Communists  in  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. C7crhoslovak;a.  East  Grrni.uiy.  Bul- 
garia and  Romania  no  lorcjer  hold  dlrtatori- 
al  power  in  their  hands. 

These  events  preseiil  us  uilh  :he  most  sig- 
nificant opening  for  arms  retiactions  since 
the  end  of  World  W.r  II. 

I'lit  ~.o  iw.  \\o-x  has  Presi.ient  Buih  re- 
sponds :i? 

His  answer  is  to  propose  to  increase  mili- 
tary sp)er.ding  in  FY  l'>91  by  la  billion— 
fron  $301  billion  to  «?06  biUion.  He  7,ants 
more  miosilts  a'  d  vc.Zire  bombers. 

I  FUbry.it  th.1t  *-)  iPTea"",'  milit^.ry  .sp-^nd- 
irg  whr-n  *^.f^  C^Tir-viist  threat  to  ms  's  •■o 
greatly  reduced  would  be  a  profligate  waste 
and  mi.^Uoe  i  'he  American  taxpayers 
mor.ey.  Tn  the  fice  "f  revolutiTi.  to  chir^e 
the  ^tati's  quo.  we  ':hould  not  be  defending 
the  s»:>tus  qiio. 

The  Pentapon's  r'annin^  g'"ie  'or  '-ght- 
irg  the  Warsa'v  Pact  co'.ip.fr'es  's  ur>'"h'>r-"-1 
from  a  year  ago.  Yet  the  r-S  ccn'r.il  Europe- 
an divisions  of  the  '.Var'^aw  Pirt  havp  »^c?n 
f^  ept  off  the  'able.  Or.  more  lii;°ly.  have 
moved  to  anr  si'^e  of  the  tab'  ■. 

If  we  are  i.  ppo.'^'^d  to  buill  'ip  "vr  nu-^'^a.- 
nrrramrr.ts  'o  fi-jht  'n  r  ;ror",  who  c'^es  •►^e 
Presir?"ft  expect  i:s  to  f'gh*'' 

Viclav  Ha'.'pl  in  Czecbf^-iovaki'i.' 

Trpch  Wilr"=a  in  P'^la^d? 

Three  fom""?  military  head.s  cf  i't>  .ti'nt 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  served  under  Presido'^.t 
Reagan  and  '^irt^r.  have  recently  stated 
that  ve  in  not  need  both  the  MX  and  t^p 
Mif^petman  r.  s  iks  ar  1  co:ld  z"'-  e'-^nw 
without  either. 

The.<;e  hardened  r^ilitary  men  ree  that 
tirres  have  ch^-iged.  Whv  can't  'P^-^x^^-''. 
Bi;sh? 

I  bcl'«"v"  we  far.  at  !""."=•  ic  ^. — ly  *"'h 
bo'h  f^e  MX  and  the  B-2  ''tealih  bomber. 
Each  B-2  will  -'ind  up  costing;  a  billion  riol- 
!-.'•.•  The  B-2  is  the  first  airpl'ne  "i  the  his- 
tory of  th"  world  ti  literally  cost  more  than 
it  w'uld  "ost  if  it  was  made  i;  solij  gjldl 
The  1-2  has  ro  cl'^".;-  ml-viry  r"",SK-!n.  "Ex- 
perts be'ieve  *^\i  if  3  2s  ^ri-  ever  sent  out 
to  bomb,  -he  o.Jds  th-a  thsy  will  ever  tctu.n 
are  not  'oo  gord. 

I'm  Iradir^  '^e  f'fht  rrain.-t  t!ie  3-2  *n 
the  Sera*e. 

.\r:'\  I'M  "-e  a  '"?.'Jer  in  th"  fi?;.;  'i  m"k-' 
scn^e  out  01  th-  ;rillitar:  iudjv-*---o  cut 
from  it  all  that  .vc  e<tn.  consistent  wi»h  on- 
security.  Th,"t  '.s  -ny  h'^ht^-t  priority  no*  in 
the  Senate  heca'is>e  it  touches  everything.  If 
I  aid  many  Democrats  and  Republ:ca;is  in 
Congress  who  share  i-iy  vie'v  succeed  in  i^- 
diiri"g  military  spending  rign'fic.Tntly.  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  savings  should  be  used 
to  cut  the  over-all  de^*")*.  The  rest  sh'^'ild 
be  piit  lo  work.  If.  .■^tep-by-step  with  match- 
ing military  reductions  by  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's Soviet  Union,  we  mo*e  lar  enough 
a::t!  fast  enough  in  this  direction,  '^o  ■'.ay  be 
able  to  avoid  -  tax  increase  while  sl;u,;iing 


the  deficit  and  addressing  the  real  needs  of 
oiir  people  lil.e  edu^atiun. 

The  fedLTal  government's  latest  report 
card  on  education  shov/s  that  50  percent  of 
17-yfar-olds  in  America  '..ant  really  read. 

How  i.an  vte  ever  expect  to  be  a  viable  eco- 
nomic po-ver-  hovk  can  we  ever  compete 
*ith  J.apan  and  the  r.e'.v  and  coming  greater 
Germany— if  half  our  young  people  are 
semi-illiterate'' 

I*rcsident  Buth  ha.3  aikeJ  fcr  a  2  percent 
increase  in  eJucation  fL.n:;i;  g— not  enough 
to  :o\   r  inr-aicn. 

Surely  've  can  do  butter— and  I  will  be 
"  orkirg  in  the  Ser'.te  to  '^ee  that  we  do. 

We  must  provid"  morp  supDort  for  educa- 
tion for  two  principle  purposes: 

1.  To  raise  teacner  salaries.  Teachers, 
along  with  nurses,  are  today  tne  lowest  paid 
professionals  in  our  society.  That's  outra- 
geous. AiiJ  just  pii-.n  duir.b.  "Ve  simply  mu?* 
pay  what  is  titce-.;a.ry  to  attract  a^.d  retain 
I'""  best  pc3sib!e  teachers.  Excellent  teach- 
ers, who  fou'd  eirn  far  more  in  other  pro- 
fessions, stay  in  our  schools  only  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  That's  not  fair. 

2.  We  must  provide  more  suoport  for  edu- 
cation to  reduce  f'.ASi  size,  "-o  teachers  can 
kio'v  what  goes  on  in  the  lives  and  minds  of 
their  students.  This  's  p-'-'-'-ularly  imonr 
•ant  in  Califnrr'a.  Oo  you  know  that  among 
the  50  states,  we  now  rank  number  49.  next 
to  the  worst,  next  lo  last,  in  class  size? 
That's  bec.:.use  -ve've  failed  to  fund  Califor- 
-ias  :   h^ols  properly. 

Money  alone  is  not  "^e  nnswer  to  our  edu- 
cation problems,  of  course.  We  must  work  to 
reach  our  kids  at  an  early  j?e.  because  too 
many  arc  lost  before  they  make  it  to  the 
first  f^rai'e. 

'.'/e  ".ecj  to  expand  -chool  time,  so  that 
chi:  iren  spend  more  hours  learning  every 
year. 

We  also  ncerl  to  ?ive  teac'ers  more  flexi- 
btl'ty  M.nd  authority  to  teach,  and  in  turn,  to 
a-sk  for  more  accountability  from  them. 

Beyond  fixing  cur  educational  system. 
Amer'ca  m.-ist  rere'v  its  com-nitment  to 
fu..Jirg  basic  rcEearcii.  whicn  has  been  the 
seed  of  our  ecor.or.iic  gro*  th. 

The  ^fational  Science  Foundation  reports 
that  this  year,  for  the  fiist  time  i:i  14  years, 
spending  on  coi  porate  reoCarch  and  develop- 
ment has  not  ktrt  te.ce  -.Ma  inflation. 

We  need  to  turn  tins  around  if  we  want 
strong  industries,  especially  ingh  technolo- 
gy. 

I  believe  governmeni  has  a  major  role  to 
play  in  ercouiagit.g  academic  aiid  corporate 
research  j,i.J  c:evt,opme..l.  That  is  why  I 
have  repeatedly  pushed  for  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credits. 

I  have  al-o  long  wo.-ked  for  a  reduction  in 
capital  jaiixs  taxes  to  stimulate  private  in- 
v-.-otine:.t— I  in  .>oi  t  oi  a  rent:,?aUc  Democrat 
on  Jiis  .'■s.ie- :,i.nd  for  less  fcCvtr.in.^..t  lea 
tipe  2nl  fewer  liccr^iiiij  rcsi.ictions  an 
An:eric  n  indtistries  s^Uirg  t.ieir  g. .  Js 
i»croad. 

.\:r'pr!ca'.-:  e'-OL-mic  vitality  Aill  he  th.- 
rui.aber  one  r'^tlonl  -e'-uritv  t^st  of  the 
lyS')s— not  the  MX.  not  U.e  >4iaget;:iaii. 
not  the-  3-2.  not  Star  Wars. 

.Vnd  aj  ne  peer  ,,.uit  the  IDJO's  into  the 
r.xt  ce..f:ry.  hcvevei.  we  know  that  eco- 
nomic issues  -  •re  ..innot  be  the  iOie  meas- 
•ire  -il  .\merica's  worth. 

When  we  consider  the  kin  J  of  America  we 
want  '0  buH.t,  we  must  look  not  just  at  the 
quantity  of  our  goods,  but  at  the  c^aality  of 
our  lives. 

The  America  I'm  working  for  iii  an  Amer- 
ica .vhere  all  •.vomen  will  he  guaranteed  the 
r'faht  to  choose  for  themselves  whether  or 


not  they  will  bear  a  child.  I've  Introduced 
legislation  in  the  Senate  to  assure  them  of 
that  right. 

The  America  I'm  working  for  is  an  Amer- 
ica that  does  not  accept  drugs  and  crime  as 
evils  we  have  to  live  with  endlessly.  And  my 
plan  to  create  law  enforcement  task  forces 
in  high  intensity  drug  areas,  and  to  support 
local  comnianity  groups  fighting  drugs  and 
crime,  will  put  the  resources  where  they  can 
do  the  most  good. 

The  .America  I  xant  to  build  Is  one  where 
every  family  can  find  an  affordable  place  to 
live,  and  where  those  who  work  hard  and 
save  will  be  ab!e  ro  own  their  cwn  homes.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  broaden  the 
opportunity  for  heme  nwrership  for  young 
families  just  st.irting  out. 

The  Ame-ica  1  want  to  see  is  one  where  we 
•vili  step  'tp  to  our  environmental  responsi- 
bilities. It  won't  wait  for  the  next  catastro- 
phe to  wash  up  on  our  shores. 

In  the  Senate.  I'm  working  to  save  the 
California  desert,  and  to  prevent  unre- 
strained drilling  for  oil  and  gas  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  I'm  working  to  put  America  in 
the  forefront  of  *he  drive  to  stifle  global 
warming  and  the  greerh'"ise  effect,  and  to 
ena''t  a  tough  Clean  Air  Act. 

That  measure's  on  the  Serate  floor  right 
now.  and  I'm  fiphting  f"r  a  significant  re- 
duction in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  and 
other  gases  that  now  mingle  with  the 
oxygen  we  breathe,  and  accumulate  in  the 
atmosphere. 

ly't  rre  give  you  a  couple  of  startling  sta- 
tistics: 

We  are  presently  putting  22  million  tons 
of  "-ulphur  dioxide  into  the  •■■ky  every  year! 
Ai  jpg  '.vith  200  other  toxic  chemicals. 

We  mu  t  r'lt  a  :tDp  to  •►■isl 

If  w.'  ion't.  our  health  and,  indeed,  our 
lives  are  in  jeopardy— yours,  mine,  every- 
body's! 

Environmentalism  is  no  lonrer  a  luxury  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  comfortable— but  a  neces- 
sity by  which  we  :i;i  \i;ll  !ive.  or  die. 

I.m  meeting  the  environ'r.'"-,tr.l  challenge, 
an  J  all  :he  challenges  I've  touched  upon,  it 
will  not  he  enough  f^r  i:s  to  know  what  we 
do  not  want— to  know  that  we  are  against 
war,  and  pcUu  '^n.  --d  ig-'irance.  erd  eco- 
r-rr.:c  sfsnation,  and  crime  "nd  drug-addic- 
tion. 

We  will  need  to  have  aid  hold  a  clear 
vi-^'cn  of  the  world  we  want  to  create  and 
the  actions  we  must  take  tc  create  that 
-■jr!d. 

Amer'ca  -lid  not  r^ach  its  "lace  in  the 
world  by  sitting  on  the  sidelines  of  history, 
waiting  f'>r  change  'o  tak^  p'aee. 

America  must  lead  the  forces  of  change, 
and  California  as  a  Kays,  must  help  sh'tw 
the  wav. 

And  that  is  .vhat  I  intf  ud  to  keep  on  doing 
in  the  United  St  »tes  ocnato. 

Thank  you. 


ARMENTA.N  GENOCIDE  DAY  OP 
REMFMBRANCE 

r.rr  rir  N  TO  '  -  ^Tns 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Ui.animoiis  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  pending  resolution 
be  rxtended  from_^  11:05  until  1:30  p.m.. 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  tinder  the  control  of  Senators 
Dole  and  Byrd  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
President,  Senators  should  be  aware  in 
planning  their  schedules  that  the  vote 
will  occur  at  1:30.  I  earlier  had  ob- 
tained consent  that  the  mandatory 
live  quorum  be  waived  and  that  the 
vote  occur  at  1  o'clock.  This  concept 
does  not  alter  the  waiver  of  the  live 
quorum;  it  merely  changes  the  time 
for  the  vote  at  1:30.  Senators,  in  ad- 
justing their  schedules,  previously 
would  have  t)een  under  the  view  that 
the  vote  would  be  at  1  p.m.  It  will  now 
be  at  1:30  p.m.  to  permit  an  additional 
period  of  debate  for  both  sides. 

I   thank   the  Senator   from   Kansas 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Presi 
dent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
allot  myself  such  time  as  I  consume, 

THE  .ARMENIAN  RESOLUTION 
I.  SENSITIVITY  TO  SUFFERING 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  insensitive  to  the 
suffering  of  the  Armenian  people 
during  World  War  I.  Clearly  the  plight 
of  the  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  was  a  tragic  episode.  The  war 
that  consumed  Europe  in  1914  had 
many  tragic  consequences.  Thousands 
of  Armenians  died  in  eastern  Anatolia, 
as  did  milliorLs  of  Turks,  and  Kurds, 
and  Russians.  Many  of  them  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  wartime  military  ac- 
tions. Many  more  died  from  starvation 
and  disease  exacerbated  by  wartime 
conditions.  And  still  more  died  as  a 
result  of  atrocities  committed  by  one 
group  on  the  other. 

If  this  resolution  were  intended  to 
recognize  the  suffering  and  deaths  of 
these  scores  of  thousands.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  it.  I  abhor  the  sense 
less  misery  of  war  as  much  as  anyone. 
I  realize  that  the  Armenians  in  eastern 
Anatolia  suffered  unimaginable  hard- 
ships during  the  First  World  War. 
Their  location  on  the  border  between 
the  two  warring  empires,  tsarist 
Russia  and  the  Turkish  Ottomans,  put 
them  in  an  impossible  position,  just  as 
it  did  the  Armenians  on  the  Russian 
side  of  the  border,  and  just  as  it  did 
the  Turks  and  Kurds  living  in  this 
region.  But  this  resolution  does  not 
seek  to  recognize  the  suffering  of  all 
of  these  people  and  does  not  seek  only 
to  recognize  the  suffering  of  the  Ar 
menians.  This  resolution  attempts  to 
lay  the  blame  for  all  the  tragedy  of 
the  First  World  War  on  the  rulers  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  forbearers 
of  modem  Turkey.  To  this.  1  cannot 
agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion for  several  reasons.  First,  histori- 
ans do  not  agree  on  what  happened  in 
the  Anatolia  region  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  1915  and  1923.  Schol- 
arly research  continues,  and  that  is 
how  the  facts  should  be  verified,  not 
through  legislative  mandate.  We 
cannot  legislate  history.  Second,  this 
resolution  charges  the  rulers  and  citi- 
zens   of    the    Ottoman    Empire,    for- 


bearers of  the  people  of  today's  Re- 
public of  Turkey,  with  genocide.  Geno- 
cide is  a  crime  punishable  under 
United  States  and  international  law. 
No  one  here,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  has  conducted  the  kind  of  in- 
quiry into  the  events  of  70  years  ago 
necessary  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion of  criminal  guilt.  Third,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Transcaucasus  region  are  rife  with 
ethnic  tensions  and  nationalistic 
urges.  I  am  convinced  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  fan  the  flames  of  violence 
and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  extrem- 
ists within  those  movements.  Fourth, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  Turkey 
is  one  of  our  most  vital  strategic  allies 
and  this  resolution  can  do  that  rela- 
tionship egregious  harm. 

II.  THE  HISTORICAL  DEBATE 
A.  SCHOLARLY  DISAGREEMENT 

The  crux  of  my  first  objection  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  is  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  for  sure  what  hap- 
pened. Historians  who  study  the 
period  do  not  agree  on  the  facts.  For 
every  book  or  article  cited  to  support 
the  claims  of  one  side,  an  equal 
number  can  be  cited  by  their  opposi- 
tion. It  may  become  necessary  at  some 
point  to  evaluate  the  evidence  present- 
ed by  both  sides,  but  for  now  I  merely 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  many  repu- 
table historians  do  not  support  the 
charge  of  genocide. 

In  1985,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  considering  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 192  to  commemorate  a  'Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man."  This  resolution 
contained  language  similar  to  the  reso- 
lution we  are  now  considering.  Specifi- 
cally, it  singled  out  for  special  recogni- 
tion, "the  one  and  one-half  million 
people  of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were 
victims  of  genocide  perpetrated  in 
Turkey  between  1915  and  1923.  •  •  •" 
In  response  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
192,  69  scholars,  all  experts  in  Turk- 
ish, Ottoman,  and  Middle  Eastern 
studies,  signed  a  declaration  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times.  The  declaration 
strongly  objected  to  the  portrayal  of 
this  version  of  the  events  as  universal- 
ly accepted  historical  fact.  This  histo- 
rians declared: 

As  for  the  charge  of  genocide:"  No  signa- 
tory of  this  statement  wishes  to  minimize 
the  scope  of  Armenian  suffering.  We  are 
likewLse  cognizant  that  it  cannot  be  viewed 
a-s  separate  from  the  suffering  experienced 
by  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  weight  of  evidence  so  far  uncovered 
points  in  the  direction  of  .serious  intercom- 
munal  warfare  (perpetrated  by  Muslim  and 
Christian  irregular  forces),  complicated  by 
disease,  famine,  suffering  and  massacres  in 
Anatolia  and  adjoining  areas  during  the 
First  World  War  Indeed,  throughout  the 
years  in  question,  the  region  was  the  scene 
of  more  or  le.ss  continuous  warfare,  not 
unlike  the  tragedy  which  has  gone  on  in 
l^banon  for  the  past  decade.  The  resulting 
death  toll  among  both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian communities  wa.-;  immense.  But  much 
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more  remains  to  be  discovered  before  histo- 
rians will  be  able  to  sort  out  precisely  re- 
sponsibility between  warring  and  innocent, 
and  to  identify  the  causes  for  the  events 
which  resulted  in  the  death  or  removal  of 
large  numbers  of  the  eastern  Anatolian  pop- 
ulation. Christian  and  Muslim  alike. 

One  of  the  central  points  in  the  his- 
torian's objection  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 192  was  the  need  for  more  re- 
search. As  they  put  it.  "Statesmen  and 
politicians  make  history,  and  scholars 
write  it.  For  this  process  to  work, 
scholars  must  be  given  access  to  the 
written  records  of  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  past.  To  date,  the 
relevant  archives  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Syria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  all  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  closed  to  dispassion- 
ate historians.  Until  they  become 
available  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  the  period  encompassed  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  192  (1915-23) 
cannot  adequately  be  known."  The 
declaration  continues,  "As  the  above 
comments  illustrate,  tne  history  of  the 
Ottoman-Armenians  is  much  debated 
among  scholars,  many  of  whom  do  not 
agree  with  the  historical  assumptions 
embodied  in  the  wording  of  H.J.  Res. 
192."  The  same  historical  assumptions 
are  contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212  and  the  objections  are  still 
valid. 

Some  people  might  quickly  dismiss 
such  a  declaration  as  the  work  of  a 
fringe  group  of  crackpots.  I  have 
heard  the  scholars  who  dispute  the 
charge  of  genocide  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  compared  to  extremists  who 
today  claim  the  Holocaust  of  the 
Second  World  War  never  occurred. 
However,  the  69  individuals  who  lent 
their  support  to  this  cause  can  hardly 
be  termed  crackpots.  They  serve  on 
the  faculties  of  some  of  the  finest  col- 
leges and  universities  in  America,  in- 
cluding: Indiana  University,  Brandeis 
University.  Princeton  University,  Ohio 
State  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, George  Washington  Universi- 
ty, the  University  of  Utah,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  Columbia  University, 
Texas  Tech  University,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  and,  of  course,  Glen- 
ville  State  College  in  West  Virginia. 

B,  OPENING  OF  THE  ARCHIVES 

In  1985,  those  scholars  called  for 
greater  access  to  historical  records.  In 
response  to  such  calls,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  recently  taken  steps 
to  facilitate  scholarly  research  into 
this  and  other  chapters  of  its  history. 
On  June  23,  1989.  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
signed  into  law  new  regulations  affect- 
ing the  Turkish  State  Archives. 

The  new  law  greatly  simplifies  the 
procedures  by  which  foreign  and 
Turkish  scholars  obtain  permission  to 
conduct  research  in  the  archives. 
Under  the  previous  procedure  an  ap- 
plicant   had    to    wait    from    6    to    10 


months  before  receiving  access  to 
records.  Even  after  receiving  permis- 
sion to  use  the  documents,  researchers 
were  often  denied  access  to  specific 
material  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
unrelated  to  the  original  request.  I  am 
told  that  the  new  regulations  allow  a 
researcher  to  begin  work  within  1  day 
of  submitting  an  application  and  pro- 
vide far  greater  access. 

A  much  larger  body  of  material  is 
available  under  the  new  law.  Prior  to 
the  new  law,  all  documents  in  the  ar- 
chives dated  after  May  1914  were 
closed  to  scholars.  Now,  any  records 
dated  before  1939  that  have  been  cata- 
loged are  open  and  available  for  use. 
This  encompases  up  to  100  million 
records  from  Ottoman  administrators 
collected  over  a  period  of  500  years. 
Study  of  these  records  will  give  histo- 
rians a  better  understanding  of  life 
from  the  15th  to  the  early  20th  centu- 
ry. 

The  process  of  documenting  these 
records  has  been  going  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ismet  Miroglu  for  the 
last  3  years.  Since  being  named  admin- 
istrator for  the  Prime  Minister's  Ar- 
chives. Mr.  Miroglu  has  assembled  a 
team  of  over  100  archivists  to  analyze 
and  catalog  the  boxes,  bags,  and  stacks 
of  ledgers,  decrees,  and  surveys.  Turk- 
ish universities  have  even  added 
courses  to  train  historians  and  other 
specialists  to  assist  with  this  monu- 
mental task. 

Many  documents  already  cataloged 
and  made  available  have  direct  rel- 
evance to  the  dispute  over  what  hap- 
pened in  eastern  Anatolia.  Registers 
specifically  devoted  to  the  non-Muslim 
peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  information  on 
Turkish-Armenian  relations  are 
among  the  new  material.  Some  of  the 
most  important  releases  are  the  224 
bound  and  cataloged  volumes  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
Ottoman  Council  of  Ministers.  These 
records  cover  the  years  from  1885  to 
1922.  In  the  past,  many  scholars  have 
used  these  registers  to  study  events 
which  occurred  prior  to  May  1914. 
Now.  for  the  first  time,  all  of  the  delib- 
erations and  actions  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  during  the  First  World  War 
are  available  to  scholars.  This  record 
obviously  includes  many  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  relocation  of  the  Otto- 
man Armenians  during  the  war. 
Dozens  of  other  categories  of  records 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  Archives,  con- 
taining thousands  of  documents  from 
the  period  of  the  First  World  War. 
were  automatically  opened  to  scholars 
with  the  implementation  of  the  new 
law. 

The  Ottoman  Archives  pertaining  to 
Turkish-Armenian  history  are  open 
and  available  to  all  qualified  scholars. 
Since  the  implementation  of  the  new 
regulations,  no  scholar  who  has  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  work  on  the 
newly  opened  records  has  t)een  denied. 


The  Turkish  Government  is  doing  ev- 
erything it  can  to  facilitate  true  schol- 
arly research  of  the  period  around  the 
First  World  War.  and  of  the  Armenian 
relocation  specifically. 

While  the  opening  of  the  archives  is 
an  extremely  important  development, 
the  historical  debate  still  rages.  The 
rapid  evolution  of  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  increasing  openness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  may  also  encourage 
further  research  into  the  events  of  the 
First  World  War.  Relevant  documents 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire  surely  exist 
in  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Syria,  and  perhaps  other  countries  as 
well.  We  must  encourage  those  govern- 
ments to  follow  the  lead  of  Turkey 
and  grant  scholars  the  freedom  they 
need  to  resolve  these  important  histor- 
ical questions. 

C,  LET  HISTORIANS  DECIDE,  NOT  LEGISLATORS 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  engage  in  an  in- 
terpretation of  history.  And  this  reso- 
lution is  exactly  that,  an  interpreta- 
tion of  events  that  took  place  in  the 
early  days  of  World  War  I  and  that 
are  still  hotly  debated  by  historians. 
Now  is  the  time  to  encourage  histori- 
ans to  settle  the  dispute.  The  interpre- 
tation of  this  history  is  better  left  to 
scholars,  not  legislators. 

The  69  scholars  I  mentioned  earlier, 
who  opposed  a  similar  resolution  in 
1985,  put  it  this  way:  "We  believe  that 
the  proper  position  for  the  United 
States  Congress  to  take  on  this  and  re- 
lated issues,  is  to  encourage  full  and 
open  access  to  all  historical  archives, 
and  not  to  make  charges  on  historical 
events  before  they  are  fully  under- 
stood. Such  charges  as  those  contained 
in  n.J.  Res.  192  would  inevitably  re- 
flect unjustly  upon  the  people  of 
Turkey,  and  perhaps  set  back  irrepara- 
bly progress  historians  are  just  now 
beginning  to  achieve  in  understanding 
these  tragic  events."  These  distin- 
guished historians,  political  scientists, 
and  other  scholars  concluded  their 
statement  with  this  thought,  'By  pass- 
ing the  resolution  Congress  will  be  at- 
tempting to  determine  by  legislation 
which  side  of  a  historical  question  is 
correct.  Such  a  resolution,  based  on 
historically  questionable  assumptions, 
can  only  damage  the  cause  of  honest 
historical  enquiry,  and  damage  the 
credibility  of  the  American  legislative 
process." 

I  consider  myself  a  student  of  histo- 
ry and  as  such  I  know  that  a  particu- 
lar historical  event  can  be  interpreted 
many  different  ways.  To  truly  under- 
stand isolated  occurrences  tttey  must 
be  evaluated  in  a  larger  context.  This 
is  the  task  that  historians  now  fsu:e. 
They  must  discover  the  truth  of  what 
took  place,  and.  more  importantly, 
how  those  events  fit  into  the  overall 
picture  of  the  world  at  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  a  particu- 
lar historical  event  can  be  interpreted 
in  many  different  ways.  To  truly  un- 


derstand isolated  occurrences,  they 
must  be  evaluated  in  a  larger  context. 
This  is  the  task  that  historians  now 
face.  They  must  discover  the  truth  of 
what  took  place,  and  more  important- 
ly, how  those  events  fit  into  the  over- 
all picture  of  the  world  at  war. 

My  good  friend.  Mr.  Doix,  has 
claimed  that  only  4  of  these  69  schol- 
ars are  even  qualified  to  comment  on 
the  resolution.  I  am  not  sure  what  cri- 
teria this  analysis  uses.  But  the  infor- 
mation Senator  Dole  introduced  into 
the  Record  shows  clearly  the  academ- 
ic qualifications  of  each  individual.  At 
least  45  of  the  scholars  are  historians, 
and  22  of  these  have  published  exten- 
sively on  the  time  period  covered  by 
and  on  the  specific  charges  made  in 
this  resolution. 

Of  the  other  scholars,  the  academic 
specialty  of  each  was  identified  in  the 
original  declaration.  They  are  political 
scientists,  anthropologists,  experts  in 
language,  literature,  art,  history,  folk- 
lore, and  other  specialties. 

But  there  was  never  any  attempt  to 
claim  any  different.  Whatever  their 
specialty,  they  all  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  issues  involved,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  the  charge  of 
genocide  needed  closer  examination. 
Three  did  not  deny  what  happened  to 
the  Armenians.  They  simply  made  the 
same  point  that  I  have  made;  namely, 
we  have  not  done  the  kind  of  research 
necessary  to  reach  a  decision  on  the 
charge  of  genocide. 

My  friend.  Senator  Dole,  also 
claimed  that  many  of  these  scholars 
have  repudiated  their  inclusion  on  this 
declaration.  Close  examination  of  the 
evidence  submitted  for  the  record  will 
reveal  that  there  are  no  names  associ- 
ated with  the  alleged  repudiation,  and 
a  more  telling  point  is  that  those 
claims  were  made  by  the  Armenian  As- 
sembly of  America.  Despite  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  the  Armenian  lobbying 
groups,  none  of  these  69  scholars  have 
withdrawn  support  for  the  declara- 
tion. I  have  been  advised. 

Mr.  Dole  also  identified  a  scholar  by 
the  name  of  Dr.  Phillip  Stoddard  as  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. This  characterization  does  a  dis- 
service to  Dr.  Stoddard,  who  served 
this  country  in  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  at  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, including  a  position  as  the 
head  of  the  Intelligence  and  Research 
Division. 

After  retiring.  Dr.  Stoddard  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Middle  East  Institute. 
That  may  receive  funding  from  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  but  it  is  domi- 
nated by  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

Dr.  Stoddard  has  now  retired  from 
his  post  as  director  for  the  Institute. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  information  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  introduced  yesterday, 
that  all  of  the  signatories  of  the  ad 
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have  at  some  time  studied  or  written 
about  some  aspect  of  Turkey's  history. 
language,  arrhitecture.  anthropology, 
literature,  political  scienc.  or  folki^'c. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  these  scholars 
shculf'  be  afforded  Ihe  credit  U.aL 
th»»y  deserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ;Mr. 
RoFB).  Who  yields  tine? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addrpfscd  the  Chair. 

Ti-p  PRESIDING  CmCEF..  Tl.c 
Srr.a*^or  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SrtCTER.  Mr.  P.-esident.  the 
R*.;,ablican  leader.  Senator  Dolf.  has 
yieiaed  25  minutes  to  tf.is  £en£.Lor, 
and  Senator  Bradley  has  asked  ior  2 
minutes  to  speak  at  thi-^  tirre  T  am 
prepared  to  yield  him  2  of  my  25  min- 
utes, to  take  precedence  over  my  seek- 
ing the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  *s  recognized  for  2  minutes  op 
thr  timo  chaigeabie  lO  ihe  Senator 
froT.  Kansas,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Join:  Reso 
lution  212.  which  would  establish  a  na 
tiunal  day  of  remembrance  for  those 
Armenians  who  were  sysuematicaily 
mardereti  between  iht  >e,:rb  ]9i5  2? 

On  April  24  each  >ear  Armenians 
recall,  ana  mourn,  the  violent  dtaihs 
oi  their  ancestors.  Thii,  resolution 
commemorates  the  75th  anniversary 
01  a  tragic  era  in  Arn.enian  u.nJ  Tu.k- 
ish  history.  During  iheFe  years  more 
than  1.5  million  Arme.iiarui  we-'^ 
killed,  and  hundreds  of  thoiispnds 
more  forced  from  their  homel:i.nds  by 
the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire.  Tne 
history  of  the  Armenian  people  is  a 
powerful  lesson  for  Americans,  and 
the  world— one  that  we  must  not  no- 
glect  because  others  would  rather 
forget.  History  is  perhaps  our  best 
teacher  and  a  powerful  force  to  pre- 
vent such  evil  from  happening  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  ever  again. 

A  number  of  people  oppose  ihis  reso- 
lution in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
promotes  anti-Turkish  sentiments  and 
will  damage  relations  between  one  of 
our  most  valuable  NATO  allies.  Still 
others  have  attempted  to  interpret  the 
historical  circumstances  of  this  era  t 
deny  that  mass  genocidal  killings  of 
Armenians  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  importance  of  United  States- 
Turkish  relations.  This  resolution  .s 
not  a  condemnation  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey.  In  tact,  this  legislation  was 
specifically  desigr.ea  not  lo  fa,n  LChj.i^ 
hatrea— rather  it  was  offered  lo  exem- 
plify the  tragic  consequences  of  such 
animosity.  The  terrible  events  of  1915- 
23  occurred.  And  while  people  of  many 
ethnic  persuasions  suffered  durii.g 
this  period,  the  contention  that  th" 
niiliions  of  Armenians  who  Vvere  sys- 
tematically killed  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  war  is  nonsense.  It 
was  a  flagrant  abuse  of  human  rights 


and  the  agony  of  this  period  is  only 
prolonged  as  long  az  some  atterupt  to 
deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  rny  coileapues 
to  vote  for  this  measure  so  the  world 
car.  begin  the  lone  arr^  difficult  proc- 
ess of  putting  this  tragedy  behind  us. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFxICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
rennsyivr..nia. 

Mr  SPECTER,  Mr.  President,  ps 
rep-espn^ei^  I  srv  ^h^'^  S'9n!>*'^T  V^'^^ 
has  yiold^d  2.^  mini'tes  to  this  Senator. 
w!*h  t^e  tir"e  chargeable  used  by  £;r- 
t.iOT  Bf^dlfv. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ODjecfor.  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  SPF«^TFR.  Mr.  President,  after 
extensive  consideration  and  a  great 
deal  of  r^adi-  j  and  discussing  thic 
i:.Juo  with  many  people,  I  have  decided 
to  s-.»-p.>.t  tl.c  r^-scluJon,  c  d  have 
done  so  after  analyzing  many  difficult 
considerations;  First,  the  complex 
legal  issi°  as  to  what  constitutes  geno- 
cide; .second,  the  involved  factual  ques- 
tions as  to  what  actually  happened; 
third,  th.  cuncidtration  of  the  strate- 
gic issues  cif  fee  ting  our  important  rela- 
tioiun:,.-  v^iih  7  urk' y;  and  lourth. 
hfiving  fr:ends  en  both  sides  of  this 
highly  charged  .molicaai  issue, 
friendj  here  in  tiie  Senate,  friends  out- 
side of  th.-  Senate  in  Penn.'^yhanij , 
and  even  Triends  who  have  ceiitacttd 
me  who  live  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Deputy  Secretary  Eagleburger  has 
discussed  the  issue  with  me,  and  I 
have  discussed  me  matter  with  other 
administration  clfieials.  One  who  has 
urged  me  to  oppose  the  resolution  has 
been  Ambassador  Strausz-Hupe,  whom 
I  have  known  for  42  years  -^nen  he 
was  Profe.ssor  Siraus2,-Hupe  while  I  at- 
tended the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  he  was  in  international  relations 
in  that  iiustitution. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  ex- 
presses itself  on  this  issue,  it  is  rriy 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  more  broad- 
ly construed  than  the  Senate  judg- 
ment on  whether  a  genocide  occurred 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  again.st  the 
A  menians  fro:.;  the  ne'-ioa  be'^wecn 
1915  ana  ier3,  and  thM  .t  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reflection  oi  the  view 
of  Un'tod  StPtes'  senii-nint  about  the 
people  0!  Turkey  or  about  the  present 
Government  of  Turkey. 

That  Unitcu  Slates  sentiment  in 
terms  of  surporting  the  Turkish 
peopk  ..-^s  expressed  in  vote  No.  120 
in  the  101st  Conpre.'^s  on  an  amend- 
n.ent  offered  by  Senator  Eyrl\  the 
arr.endrtent  which  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  condemning  Bulgar- 
ia's brutal  treatment  of  its  Turkish 
minority,  attj-.cks  against  and  the  arbi- 
trary delen'icn  of  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors and  forceful  expulsion  of  Turks 
from  their  homes. 


1  hat  99-to-O  vote,  where  I  was  one  of 
the  Senators  voting  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olution, is  a  very  forceful  expression  of 
our  friendship  for  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  people.  As  has  already 
beer  artir-ulated  it  would  be  ny  ex- 
pr'Ctation  that  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  have  ro  impact  on  any 
later  Question  ah  out  reparation  or 
lands  that  would  not  be  involved  here. 
I  see  as  a  matter  of  lecal  judgment  no 
lerai  impaci,  as  to  wiiat  v;e  have  to  say 
about  'hi    is'-u'"  at  thLi  time. 

As  the  matter  ir  mo"ed  through  the 
Sennte.  Mr.  Presiden*^,  I  s^r  tw^  impor- 
tant cor-^'usioas  emerging  on  this 
cjeb-fe.  First,  the  importance  of 
hunan  rirhts,  becai'-'^  r^  much  atten- 
tion is  focusing  on  Vs.?  Senate's  renc 
tion  *o  this  issue.  Second,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  judfen-  nt  by  the  U.S. 
Se.  ate  on  iiuman  rithtc. 

When  the  is-^  le  came  before  the  Ja- 
dic!.iry  Co'n.-.i't'ee  on  October  17  and 
it  emerged  without  an  opportunity  for 
extensiv^  ccnjideration,  it  seemed  to 
me  at  ,.hat  time,  and  I  expr-.  scd  rrsor- 
v.vtion,3  which  I  held  at  that  time  and 
quectionr  which  exist  d  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
make  a  judpment  on  events  going  back 
75  :e'.rs,  and.  s-cond.  what  '.vere  the 
fact;-  which  I  wac  not  prepared  to 
evaluate  last  October  17. 

x\fter  reflecting  on  the.se  matters,  it 
h5»s  ^>.  '^n  my  conclusion  that  the 
Senate  should  express  a  judgment  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  numan  rights  and  ^he  constant  in- 
volvement of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
issue  of  hurntin  rights  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  statement  on  human 
rights  v.ill  have  an  impact  on  what  is 
happening  around  tnt  world  today 
and  tomorrow  and  will  affect  the  lives 
of  mnny  peop'-.,  thon^ands.  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
people. 

It  has  only  beer  in  the  course  of 
recent  Instory  that  human  rights  have 
been  '!e\ated.  and  only  in  the  course, 
perhaps,  of  the  last  two  decades  have 
institution.s  like  the  U.S.  Senate  taken 
a  Close  lor>K  at  these  quesLior»s.  And  it 
is  a  tribute,  Mr.  President,  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  body  that  so  much  at- 
tention is  being  focused  on  our  opinion 
and  judKTOent  on  this  issue.  Certainly, 
our  statement,  yes  or  nc  on  this  reso- 
li:tinn  vili  be  broadly  viewed  in  terms 
of  those  who  would  violate  human 
rijrhts,  whether  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
St  nd  up  ii.n6.  sny  human  ripht,-  are  im- 
pori^nt,  and  the  U.S.  Senate  is  pre- 
parec'  to  condemn  a  violation  of 
hur;-an  rights. 

I  do  believe  that  it  will  have  an 
imr^c'  on  the  lives  of  many  people 
and  thr.t  is  why  it  is  an  is.s"e  which 
cannot  be  avoir^cd  bvt  has  to  be  ad- 
dre3..ed  sr,uurely. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  what  are 
the  facts,   it  is  not  possible  for  any 


factfinders  to  make  any  conclusive  de- 
termination even  if  they  are  very  close 
to  an  event  and  we  struggle  in  the 
course  within  even  a  few  weeks  or 
months  after  an  event  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  actually  happened  with 
a  variety  of  standards  which  we  apply 
in  those  contexts. 

But  in  my  analysis  and  evaluation  as 
to  what  the  historians  have  to  say  and 
what  some  witnesses  who  were  there 
have  to  say,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
the  facts  establish  that  genocide  did 
occur. 

I  have  taken  this  close  account.  Mr. 
President,  the  letter  from  the  Turkish 
Embassy  dated  September  29,  1989. 
where  the  contention  is  made  by 
Nuzhit  Kandemir,  the  Ambassador, 
that  the  resolution  would  legislate 
false  history,  as  he  articulates  it.  and 
the  reasons  he  has  set  forth. 

I  have  .'^^tudied  clo.sely  a  letter  from 
U.S.  Ambassador  Morton  Abramowitz. 
dated  Novem.ber  16,  1989,  and  have 
considered  the  views  of  his  predecessor 
Ambassador  Strausz-Kupe.  who  I  have 
t-lready  noted  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Peruisylvania  when  I  at- 
ttnaed  that  school  many  years  ago. 

My  stalf  and  I  have  engaged  in  very 
extensive  reading  on  the  subject;  "The 
Armenian  Question."  by  Mim  Kemal 
Oke.  including  a  chapter  regarding  the 
massacres;  "The  Slaughterhouse  Prov- 
ince," by  Leslie  A.  Davis,  reputed  to  be 
an  unabridged  account  of  massacres 
by  a  former  American  consul  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  the  book  "Muslims 
and  Minorities."  where  Justin  McCar- 
thy devotes  a  full  chapter  to  the  issue; 
the  book,  "Great  Events  From  Histo- 
ry." edited  by  Frank  M.  McGill,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  regarding  this 
matter;  the  book  by  K.B.  Bardakjian. 
"Hitler  and  the  Armenian  Genocide," 
and  quite  a  number  of  other  source 
materials. 

The  publication.  Mr.  President, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  per- 
suasive of  all.  is  the  book  written  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  who  was  the  Am- 
bassador to  Constantinople,  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
the  period  from  1913  to  1916. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Morgenthaus  book  from 
pages  301  to  325  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  will  enable  me 
Mr.  President,  to  refer  only  to  limited 
portions  of  what  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau had  to  say.  In  chapter  14  on  the 
pages  enumerated  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau starts  off  with  the  title  "The 
murder  of  a  Nation"  and  immediately 
refers  to  "The  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
menian race". 

He  refers  to  this  factor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  page  302; 


It  now  became  almost  the  general  practice 
to  shoot  them— 

Referring  to  the  Armenians— 
in  cold  blood.  In  almost  all  cases  the  proce- 
dure was  the  same.  Here  and  there  squads 
of  50  or  100  men  taken  and  bound  together 
in  groups  of  four,  and  then  marched  out  to 
a  secluded  spot  a  short  distance  from  the 
village 

He  goes  on  at  page  303  to  refer  to  an 
incident  involving  2,000  Armenians 
and  concludes; 

Practirallv  pvery  mar.  of  thfse  2."'^"  waa 
ma.«sacr»>d, 

.At  page  304  he  points  out: 

.^  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  kill  all 
able-bodied  males,  not  only  -or  the  purpose 
of  rcrr.ovinp  a"  male.s  w.hc  might  propagate 
a  iifV.  geiicraiiou  oi  Anatnians.  but  for  tiie 
purpose  of  rei.c^ing  the  weaker  pan  of  the 
population  an  easier  prey. 

Without  quoting  exterisively  as  I  in- 
tended to,  Mr,  President,  because  of 
the  limited  time,  I  would  refer  to  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  s  statement  at 
319  where  he  reports; 

It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  government 
to  assert  — 

This  is  not  ihe  current  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, this  is  tne  Turkish  Govern- 
ment when  he  wrote  the  book  original- 
ly published  in  1919,  that  he  says; 

It  IS  absurd  for  the  Turkish  government 
to  .issert  that  it  ever  seriously  intendea  tj 
"deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes";  the 
treatment  which  was  given  the  convoys 
clearly  shows  that  extermination  was  the 
real  purpose  of  Enver  and  Talaat. 

And  then  one  final  reference.  Mr. 
President.  His  conclusion  that  he  has; 

•  •  •  by  no  means  Lola  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  victims  can  never  be  print- 
ed in  an  American  publication. 

But  as  I  find  the  statement  on  page 
322  that; 

•  •  •  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenians  in 
which  at  least  600,000  people  were  de- 
stroyed and  perhaps  as  many  as  1  million. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  position 
which  I  took  at  the  October  17  meet- 
ing of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
as  I  noted  earlier  I  expressed  a  reser- 
vation about  the  propriety  of  the 
Senate  taking  up  this  issue  and  the 
fact  that  I  had  had  conflicting  ac- 
counts on  both  sides,  in  1983,  I  made  a 
short  statement  for  the  Congression- 
al Record  on  the  Armenian  genocide 
issue. 

It  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  have  not 
made  one  since  without  doing  inde- 
pendent research,  because  after  I 
made  that  statement  I  had  complaints 
from  many  of  my  Turkish  constituents 
and  friends  who  said  I  was  wrong.  So  I 
ceased  and  desisted  from  making  any 
statement. 

Then  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  Senator 
Dole's  resolution,  we  had  to  deal  with 
it  one  way  or  another,  and  to  repeat, 
on  October  17  I  stated  I  was  not  pre- 


pared to  deal  with  the  issue  on  the 
facts. 

At  that  time  as  I  traveled  through 
Pennsylvania  in  open-house  town 
meetings  many  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  came  to  me  to  give  me 
their  views.  And  I  then  wrote  to  them, 
soliciting  evidence  as  to  what  had  ac- 
tually occurred. 

I  received  a  large  number  of  state- 
ments, Mr.  President.  I  culled  them 
out,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  22 
'vHter  statrmf^r.tj;  appear  frcm  people 
who  were  in  Armenia  at  that  tlm.e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rSee  exhibit  2  1 

?.Tr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining  so  I 
may  conclude  my  remaining  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  'i  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
statement  from  these  says; 

I  was  14  years  old  when  my  father,  two 
uncles,  five  aunts,  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren were  ma^-sacred.  I  was  saved  by  a  Turk 
neighbor, 

i  saw  a  pile  of  human  bones  near  Derzor. 
which  was  estimated  to  be  the  bones  of 
'.00,000  Armenians, 

This  gentleman  is  aged  90, 

A  second  statement  from  a  John 
Aiabilikian.  82  m  part; 

My  B'randmother.  father,  mother,  and 
baby  brother  in  my  mother's  arms  were 
killed  in  1915. 

A  statement  by  a  90-year-old  Arme- 
nian, Mr.  Der-Bedrossian. 

My  brother  of  14  years  olo  was  shot  and 
then  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  dragged 
him  in  the  city  and  w^as  killed  like  that.  My 
mother  and  sister  of  10  years,  my  brother  of 
6  and  my  sister  of  1  year  were  driven  into 
the  desert  and  hungry  died  in  the  desert. 

Because  of  the  brevity  of  time  I 
shall  not  go  further  but  they  will 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  the  consent  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  factual 
representations  on  the  other  side.  The 
only  one  in  writing  that  I  have  to 
present  at  this  time,  and  it  is  the 
reason  I  am  presenting  only  one,  is 
from  a  very  distinguished  Pennsylva- 
nian,  Ayhan  Hakimoglu.  who  writes  to 
me  in  part; 

My  family,  a  Turkish  family,  was  a  victim 
of  the  Armenians  and  several  others  right 
here  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  including  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Kenan  Umar  of  Norristown. 
who.se  parents  were  killed  by  Armenians 
and  Dr.  Rogers  of  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
whose  relatives  were  killed  by  Armenians 
during  the  Civil  'War. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  additional 
evidence  that  could  be  presented  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  President,  but  in  the 
time  available  since  this  issue  came  to 
my  forceful  attention  in  October  to 
this  date  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
consider  the  issue,  including  talking  to 
people  in  the  anteroom  while  awaiting 
my  time  on  the  floor  while  the  distin- 
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Ruished  Presiding  Officer  was  making 
the  Washington  Farewell  Address  on 
calls  I  received  late  yesterday  after- 
noon and  said  if  they  could  come  over 
early  this  morning  I  will  see  them  and 
I  will  listen  to  them.  I  have  a  mind  set. 
but  I  am  prepared  to  hear  other 
t>eople  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  issue  is 
what  does  constitute  the  genocide.  I 
talked  to  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  yesterday  at  some  length 
who  articulated  the  position  that  this 
was  not  a  genocide  because  all  of  the 
Armenians  were  not  killed,  nor  were 
all  the  Armenians  available  killed, 
that  there  were  some  Armenians  who 
were  left  alive.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  sort  of  a  definition  is  not  a  realis 
tic  one.  You  do  not  have  to  kill  an 
entire  race. 

I  have  based  that  legal  judgment  on 
a  very  learned  treatise  on  the  subject 
by  Raphael  Lemkin.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Mr.  President,  that 
pages  79  and  80  be  printed  in  the 
Record  because  I  do  not  have  time  to 
read  it  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chapter  IX— Genocide 

I.  GENOCIDE— A  NEW  TERM  AND  NEW 
CONCEPTION  FOR  DESTRUCTION  OF  NATION.S 

New  conceptions  require  new  terms  By 
•genocide"  we  mean  the  destruction  of  a 
nation  or  of  an  ethnic  group.  This  new 
word,  coined  by  the  author  to  denote  an  old 
practice  in  its  modem  development,  is  made 
from  the  ancient  Greek  word  genos  (race. 
tribe<  and  the  Latin  cide  (killing),  thus  cor 
responding  in  its  formation  to  such  words  as 
tyrannicide,  homocide.  infanticide,  etc' 

Generally  speaking,  genocide  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  immediate  destruction 
of  a  nation,  except  when  accomplished  by 
mass  killings  of  all  members  of  a  nation.  (It 
is  intended  rather  to  signify  a  coordinate 
plan  of  different  actions  aiming  at  the  de- 
struction of  essential  foundations  of  the  life 
of  national  groups,  with  the  aim  of  annihi 
lating  the  groups  themselves.)  The  objec 
tives  of  such  a  plan  would  be  disintegration 
of  the  political  and  social  institutions,  of 
culture,  language,  national  feelings,  religion. 
and  the  economic  existence  of  national 
groups,  and  the  destruction  of  the  personal 
security,  liberty,  health,  dignity,  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  individuals  belonging  to 
such  groups.  Genocide  is  directed  agair^t 
the  national  group  as  an  entity,  and  the  ac- 
tions involved  are  directed  against  individ- 
uals, not  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  as 
members  of  the  national  group. 

The  following  illustration  will  suffice.  The 
confiscation  of  property  of  nationals  of  an 
occupied  area  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
left  the  country  may  he  considered  simply 
as  a  deprivation  of  their  individual  property 
rights.  However,  if  the  confiscations  are  or- 
dered a«ainst  individuals  solely  because 
they  are  Poles,  Jews,  or  Czechs,  then  the 
same  confiscations  tend  in  effect  to  weaken 
the  national  entities  of  which  those  persons 
are  members. 
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Genocide  has  two  phases;  one.  destruction 
of  the  national  pattern  of  the  oppressed 
group;  the  other,  the  imposition  of  the  na- 
tional pattern  of  the  oppressor.  This  imposi- 
tion, in  turn,  may  be  made  upon  the  op- 
pressed population  which  is  allowed  to 
remain,  or  upon  the  territory  alone,  after 
removal  of  the  population  and  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  area  by  the  oppressor's  own  na- 
tionals. Denationalization  was  the  word 
used  in  the  past  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  a  national  pattern.  " 

The  author  believes,  however,  that  this 
word  IS  inadequate  because:  (1)  it  does  not 
connote  the  destruction  of  the  biological 
structure;  (2i  in  connoting  the  destruction 
of  one  national  pattern,  it  does  not  connote 
the  imposition  of  the  national  pattern  of 
the  oppressor;  and  (3)  denationalization  is 
u.sed  by  .some  authors  to  mean  only  depriva- 
tion of  citizenship  •' 

Many  authors,  instead  of  using  a  generic 
term,  use  currently  terms  connoting  only 
.some  functional  aspect  of  the  main  generic 
notion  of  genocide.  Thus,  the  terms  'Ger- 
manizatlon.'  Magyarization."  Italianiza- 
tion."  for  example,  are  used  to  connote  the 
imposition  by  one  stronger  nation  (Germa- 
ny. Hungary.  Italy)  of  its  national  pattern 
upon  a  national  group  controlled  by  it.  The 
author  believes  that  these  terms  are  also  in- 
adequate because  they  do  not  convey  the 
common  elements  of  one  generic  notion  and 
they  treat  mainly  the  cultural,  economic, 
and  social  aspects  of  genocide,  leaving  out 
the  biological  aspect,  such  as  causing  the 
physical  decline  and  even  destruction  of  the 
population  involved.  If  one  uses  the  term 
Germanization"  of  the  Poles,  for  example, 
in  this  connotation,  it  means  that  the  Poles, 
as  human  beings,  are  preserved  and  that 
only  the  national  pattern  of  the  Germans  is 
imposed  upon  them.  Such  a  term  is  much 
too  restricted  to  apply  to  a  process  in  which 
the  population  is  attacked,  in  a  physical 
.sense,  and  is  removed  and  supplanted  by 
populations  of  the  oppressor  nations. 

Genocide  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Rous- 
seau-Portalis  Doctrine,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  implicit  in  the  Hague  Regulations. 
This  doctrine  holds  that  war  is  directed 
against  sovereigns  and  armies,  not  against 
subjects  and  civilians.  In  its  modern  applica- 
tion in  civilized  society,  the  doctrine  means 
that  war  is  conducted  against  states  and 
armed  forces  and  not  against  populations.  It 
required  a  long  period  of  evolution  in  civil- 
ized society  to  mark  the  way  from  wars  of 
extermination.'  which  occurred  in  ancient 
times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  concep- 
tion of  wars  as  being  e.ssentially  limited  to 
activities  against  armies  and  states.  In  the 
present  war.  however,  genocide  is  widely 
practiced  by  the  German  occupant.  Germa- 
ny could  not  accept  the  Rousseau-Portalis 
Doctrine:  first,  because  Germany  is  waging 


'  Another  term  could  be  used  for  the  samf  idea, 
namely,  ethnoclde.  consisting  of  the  Greek   *ord 
enlhnos'— nation-  and  the  Latin  viord    cide 


•See  Violation  of  the  Laws  and  Cu.stoms  of  War 
Reports  of  Majority  and  DissentinK  Reports  of 
American  and  Japane.se  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Responsibilitie.s.  Conference  of  Paris,  1919, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Divi- 
sion of  International  Law.  Pamphlet  No  32 
(Oxford  Clarendon  Pre.ss.  1919i  p  39 

-  See  Garner,  op.  c\!  .  Vol,  I.  p  77 

'  As  classical  examples  of  wars  of  extermination 
in  which  nations  and  groups  of  the  population  were 
completely  or  almost  completely  destroyed,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited  the  destruction  of  Carthage  In 
146  B.C  .  the  destruction  of  Jeru.salem  by  Titus  In 
72  AD:  the  religious  wars  of  Islam  and  the  Cru- 
sades, the  massacres  of  the  Albigenses  and  the  Wal- 
denses;  and  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Special  wholesale  massacres  occurred 
m  the  wars  waged  by  Genghis  Khan  and  by  Tamer 
lane. 


a  total  war;  and  secondly,  tiecause,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  National  Socialism, 
the  nation,  not  the  state,  is  the  predomi- 
nant factor.' 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
essence  of  what  Lemkin  has  to  say  is 
that  genocide  occurs  when  the  activi- 
ties are  directed  not  against  sovereigns 
and  armies  but  against  subjects  and  ci- 
vilians. 

The  Genocide  Convention  provides 
this  definition: 

Genocide  means  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group  as  such.  Among  the  categories. 
the  first  one  A.  killing  members  of  the 
group:  B.  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group:  C,  deliber- 
ately inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of 
life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical  de- 
struction in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  conduct  which  is  involved  here. 
Mr.  President,  fits  within  that  defini- 
tion, that  you  do  not  have  to  kill  an 
entire  race  or  nationality.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  refers  to  the  destruc- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part.  The  acts 
which  were  perpetrated  here  on  which 
there  is  very  strong  evidence  establish 
that  Armenians  were  sought  out — ci- 
vilians, women  and  children— and  were 
massacred  because  they  were  Armeni- 
ans. They  were  not  parties  to  a  con- 
flict. They  were  not  soldiers.  They 
were  not  involved  in  hostilities.  So 
that,  where  the  contention  has  been 
made  that  there  was  an  uprising  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  this 
action  against  the  Armenians  as  a 
matter  of  national  self-defense,  it 
seems  to  me  that  simply  does  not 
stand  up.  and  that  the  evidence  does 
support  the  accepted  definition  of  a 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  United  States-Turkish 
relations.  There  is  enormous  friend- 
ship from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  from  the  Senate  and  from  this 
Senator  for  the  Turkish  Government 
and  the  Turkish  people.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  have  to  call 
up  many  of  my  friends  and  tell  them 
how  I  am  voting  on  the  matter.  But  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  we  have  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  put  everyone  on 
notice  worldwide  that  the  Senate  will 
not  stand  by  if  there  is  evidence  of 
human  rights  violations  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be. 

When  we  talk  about  our  relationship 
with  Turkey  and  important  strategic 
interests  with  NATO,  we  are  support- 
ing NATO  because  we  support  impor- 
tant values— the  value  of  the  United 
States  security,  the  value  of  freedom. 


'  Since  the  State  in  itself  Is  for  us  only  a  form, 
while  what  is  essential  is  its  content,  the  nation! 
the  people,  it  is  clear  that  everything  else  must  sub- 
ordinate itself  to  its  sovereign  interests.' —Adolf 
Hitler.  Mexn  /famp/ iNew  'Vork:  Reynal  &  Hitch- 
cock. 1939).  p  842 


the  value  of  democracy,  and  the  right 
to  live  in  peace  and  the  right  of 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men  to 
live  in  peace.  If  we  do  not  stand  up  for 
these  values,  then  the  $300  billion  a 
year  that  we  pour  into  national  de- 
fense and  the  money  that  we  spend  on 
NATO,  including  our  bases  in  Turkey, 
is  not  well  spent.  So  that  when  you 
come  down  to  the  tough  judgment  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  stand  for  the 
human  rights  and  the  values  embodied 
in  this  resolution  that  I  believe  we 
have,  then  I  believe  we  have  to  give 
precedence  to  that  over  strategic  inter- 
ests. 

But  it  would  be  my  hope  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  friends  in  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  Turkish  people  and 
those  in  the  United  States  of  Turkish 
extraction  will  not  take  our  judgment 
in  this  matter  in  any  way  other  than 
an  evaluation  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  and  our  honest  judgment  as 
to  what  the  outcome  of  this  resolution 
should  be. 

It  is  not  easy  to  vote  against  friends. 
But  it  you  cannot  vote  your  conscience 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  your  friends, 
then  there  may  not  be  much  of  the 
bond  of  friendship.  And  1  would  say 
that  both  as  a  personal  matter  for  me 
and  I  would  say  that  as  a  national 
matter  for  the  United  States  and  our 
relationship  with  Turkey.  But  given 
the  benefit  of  this  issue  on  the  floor  in 
October,  my  preference  would  have 
been  not  to  have  decided  it  for  the  fac- 
tors that  I  have  elaborated  on.  but  it  is 
here  we  are  placing  the  vote  and  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  supports  a  favorable 
vote. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Exhibit  1 
Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story 
(By  Henry  Morgenthau.  Formerly  American 
Ambassador  to  Turkey) 
chapter  XXIV— the  murder  or  a  nation 
The  destruction  of  the  Armenian  race  in 
1915  involved  certain  difficulties  that  had 
not  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Turks  in 
the  massacres  of  1895  and  other  years.  In 
these  earlier  periods  the  Armenian  men  had 
possessed  little  power  or  means  of  resist- 
ance. In  those  days  Armenians  had  not  been 
permitted  to  have  military  training,  to  serve 
in  the  Turkish  army,  or  to  possess  arms.  As 
I  have  already  said,  these  discriminations 
were  withdrawn  when  the  revolutionists  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  1908.  Not  only 
were  the  Christians  now  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  but  the  authorities,  in  the  full  flush 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  equali- 
ty, encouraged  them  to  do  so.  In  the  early 
part  of  1915.  therefore,  every  Turkish  city 
contained  thousands  of  Armenians  who  had 
been  trained  as  soldiers  and  who  were  sup- 
plied with  rifles,  pistols,  and  other  weapons 
of  defense.  The  operations  at  Van  once 
more  disclosed  that  these  men  could  use 
their  weapons  to  good  advantage.  It  was 
thus  apparent  that  an  Armenian  massacre 
this  time  would  generally  assume  more  the 
character  of  warfare  than  those  whole.sale 


butcheries  of  defenseless  men  and  women 
which  the  Turks  had  always  found  so  conge- 
nial. If  this  plan  of  murdering  a  race  were  to 
succeed,  two  preliminary  steps  would  there- 
fore have  to  be  taken:  it  would  be  necessary 
to  render  all  Armenian  soldiers  powerless 
and  to  deprive  of  their  arms  the  Armenians 
in  every  city  and  town.  Before  Armenia 
could  be  slaughtered.  Armenia  must  be 
made  defenseless. 

In  the  early  part  of  1915,  the  Armenian 
soldiers  in  the  Turkish  army  were  reduced 
to  a  new  status.  Up  to  that  time  most  of 
them  had  been  combatants,  but  now  they 
were  all  stripped  of  their  arms  and  trans- 
formed into  workmen.  Instead  of  serving 
their  country  as  artillerymen  and  cavalry- 
men, these  former  soldiers  now  discovered 
that  they  had  been  transformed  into  road 
labourers  and  pack  animals.  Army  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  loaded  on  their  backs,  and. 
stumbling  under  the  burdens  and  driven  by 
the  whips  and  bayonets  of  the  Turks,  they 
were  forced  to  drag  their  weary  bodies  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Sometimes 
they  would  have  to  plough  their  way.  bur- 
dened in  this  fashion,  almost  waist  high 
through  snow  They  had  to  spend  practical- 
ly all  their  time  in  the  open,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground— whenever  the  ceaseless  prod- 
ding of  their  taskmasters  gave  them  an  oc- 
casional opportunity  to  sleep.  They  were 
given  only  scraps  of  food:  if  they  fell  sick 
they  were  left  where  they  had  dropped, 
their  Turkish  oppressors  perhaps  stopping 
long  enough  to  rob  them  of  all  their  posses- 
sions—even of  their  clothes.  If  any  strag- 
glers succeeded  in  reaching  their  destina- 
tions, they  were  not  infrequently  massacred. 
In  many  instances  Armenian  soldiers  were 
disposed  of  in  even  more  summary  fashion, 
for  it  now  became  almost  the  general  prac- 
tice to  shoot  them  in  cold  blood.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  procedure  was  the  same.  Here 
and  there  squads  of  50  or  100  men  would  be 
taken,  bound  together  in  groups  of  four, 
and  then  marched  out  to  a  secluded  spot  a 
short  distance  from  the  village.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  rifle  shots  would  fill  the  air. 
and  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  had  acted  as 
the  escort  would  sullenly  return  to  camp. 
Those  sent  to  bury  the  bodies  would  find 
them  almost  invariably  stark  naked,  for.  as 
usual,  the  Turks  had  stolen  all  their  clothes. 
In  cases  that  came  to  my  attention,  the 
murderers  had  added  a  refinement  to  their 
victims'  sufferings  by  compelling  them  to 
dig  their  graves  before  being  shot. 

Let  me  relate  a  single  episode  which  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of  our  con- 
suls and  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
records  of  the  American  State  Department. 
Early  in  July.  2.000  Armenian  'am^l^s"— 
such  is  the  Turkish  word  for  soldiers  who 
have  been  reduced  to  workmen— were  sent 
to  Harpoot  to  build  roads.  The  Armenians 
in  that  town  understood  what  this  meant 
and  pleaded  with  the  Governor  for  mercy. 
But  this  official  insisted  that  the  men  were 
not  to  be  harmed,  and  he  even  called  upon 
the  German  missionary,  Mr.  Ehemann.  to 
quiet  the  panic,  giving  that  gentleman  his 
word  of  honour  that  the  ex-soldiers  would 
be  protected.  Mr.  Ehemann  believed  the 
Governor  and  assuaged  the  popular  fear. 
Yet  practically  every  man  of  these  2.000  was 
massacred  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  cave. 
A  few  escaped,  and  it  was  from  these  that 
news  of  the  massacre  reached  the  world.  A 
few  days  afterward  another  2.000  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Diarbekir.  The  only  purpose  of 
sending  these  men  out  in  the  open  country 
was  that  they  might  be  massacred.  In  order 
that  they  might  have  no  strength  to  resist 


or  to  escape  by  flight,  these  poor  creatures 
were  systematically  starved.  Govermnent 
agents  went  ahead  on  the  road,  notifying 
the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  approach- 
ing and  ordering  them  to  do  their  congenial 
duty.  Not  only  did  the  Kurdish  tribesmen 
pour  down  from  the  mountains  upon  this 
starved  and  weakened  regiment,  but  the 
Kurdish  women  came  with  butchers  knives 
in  order  that  they  might  gain  that  merit  in 
Allah's  eyes  that  comes  from  killing  a  Chris- 
tian. These  massacres  were  not  isolated  hap- 
penings; I  could  detail  many  more  episodes 
just  as  horrible  as  the  one  related  above: 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  a  systemat- 
ic attempt  was  made  to  kill  all  able  bodied 
men.  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  males  who  might  propagate  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Armenians,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  weaker  part  of  the  popula- 
tion as  an  easy  prey. 

Dreadful  as  were  these  massacres  of  un- 
armed soldiers,  they  were  mercy  and  justice 
themselves  when  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment which  was  now  visited  upon  those  Ar- 
menians who  were  suspected  of  concealing 
arms.  Naturally  the  Christians  became 
alarmed  when  placards  were  posted  in  the 
villages  and  cities  ordering  everybody  to 
bring  their  arms  to  headquarters.  Although 
this  order  applied  to  all  citizens,  the  Arme- 
nians well  understood  what  the  result  would 
be.  should  they  be  left  defenseless  while 
their  Moslem  neighbours  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  arms.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  persecuted  people  patiently  obeyed  the 
command;  and  then  the  Turkish  officials 
almost  joyfully  seized  their  rifles  as  evi- 
dence that  a  "revolution"  was  being  planned 
and  threw  their  victims  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  Thousands  failed  to  deliv- 
er arms  simply  because  they  had  none  to  de- 
liver, while  an  even  greater  number  tena- 
ciously refused  to  give  them  up,  not  because 
they  were  plotting  an  uprising,  but  because 
they  proposed  to  defend  their  own  lives  and 
their  women's  honour  against  the  outrages 
which  they  knew  were  t)eing  planned.  The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  these  recalci- 
trants forms  one  of  the  most  hideous  chap- 
ters of  modem  history.  Most  of  us  l>eUeve 
that  torture  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  admin- 
strative  and  judicial  measure,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  darkest  ages  ever  presented 
scenes  more  horrible  than  those  which  now 
took  place  all  over  Turkey.  Nothing  was 
sacred  to  the  Turkish  gendarmes:  under  the 
plea  of  searching  for  hidden  arms,  they  ran- 
sacked churches,  treated  the  altars  and 
sacred  utensils  with  the  utmost  indignity, 
and  even  held  modn  ceremonies  in  imitation 
of  the  Christian  sacraments.  They  would 
beat  the  priests  into  insensibility,  under  the 
pretense  they  they  were  the  centres  of  sedi- 
tion. When  they  could  discover  no  weapons 
in  the  churches,  they  would  sometimes  arm 
the  bishops  and  priests  with  guns,  pistols, 
and  swords,  then  try  them  before  courts- 
martial  for  possessing  weapons  against  the 
law.  and  march  them  in  this  condition 
through  the  streets,  merely  to  arouse  the 
fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs.  The  gendarmes 
treated  women  with  the  same  cruelty  and 
indecency  as  the  men.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  women  accused  of  conceal- 
ing weapons  were  stripped  naked  and 
whipped  with  branches  freshly  cut  from 
trees,  and  these  beatings  were  even  inflicted 
on  women  who  were  with  child.  'Violations 
so  commonly  accompanied  these  searches 
that  Armeni?.n  women  and  girls,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gendarmes,  would  flee  to  the 
woods,  the  hills,  or  to  mountain  caves. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  the  searches  every 
where,  the  strong  men  of  the  villages  and 
towns  were  arrested  and  taken  to  prison 
Their  tormentors  here  would  exercise  the 
most  diabolical  ingenuity  in  their  attempt 
to  make  their  victims  declare  themselves  to 
be  revolutionists"  and  to  tell  the  hiding 
places  of  their  arms.  A  common  practice  -vas 
to  place  the  prisont^r  in  a  room,  with  two 
Turks  stationed  at  each  end  and  each  side. 
The  examination  .vould  then  begin  with  the 
bastinado.  ThiS  is  a  for;n  of  torture  not  u.-i 
common  in  the  '^rient;  it  consists  of  beatir,^ 
the  soles  of  the  fort  wi'h  a  thin  rod.  At  first 
the  r>ain  is  not  'rarke'l;  "jut  as  the  process 
goes  slowly  on.  it  develops  into  the  mo-^t  ter- 
rible aeony.  the  fe^t  swell  and  b-irs'.  and 
not  infrequently,  after  being  submitted  to 
this  treatm'-it.  they  have  to  be  amputated. 
The  gendarmes  would  bastinado  thfir  Ar- 
menian victim  until  he  fainted;  they  would 
then  revive  him  qj  ;prinkling  water  on  h-s 
face  and  begin  again.  If  this  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  their  victim  to  terms,  they  had 
numerous  other  methods  of  persuasion. 
They  would  pull  out  his  eyebrows  and  beard 
almost  hair  by  hair:  they  would  extract  hi.s 
firiger  nails  ard  toe  nails:  they  would  apply 
red-hot  irons  to  his  breast,  tear  off  his  flesh 
with  red-hot  mincers,  nnd  then  pour  boiled 
butter  into  the  wounds.  In  some  ca^e  the 
gendarmes  would  nail  hands  and  feet  to 
pieces  of  wood-evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
Crucifixion,  aiid  thcii,  wh.lc  the  sufferer 
writhed  .n  his  agony,  tl.ey  viould  cry; 

•N-^w  let  your  Chr-^t  "i-r^e  n'-l  help  you'" 
rhe"!e  cruel* i°s—^nd  many  others  which  I 
forhenr  to  describe— wer'^  usually  inflicti-d 
in  the  night  time.  Turks  would  be  stationed 
around  the  nnsons,  beatmg  drtims  and 
blowing  whistlts.  so  that  tne  screanLS  oi'  the 
sufferers  would  not  reach  the  villagers. 

In  thousnn'is  ci  cajes  the  .A'-neniaiis  en- 
dured these  agonies  ij-.d  refuse  1  to  surren- 
der their  arms  simp'.y  because  they  had 
none  to  surrender.  However  they  could  not 
persuade  their  tormentors  that  this  *as  the 
case,  it  therefore  ijttamc  custyma;y,  when 
ntws  wao  received  that  the  searchers  were 
approachir.g.  for  Ai-...Li!ianj  to  puii-hajf 
arms  .'.'^m  their  Tii:'-tish  ncish':::Lirs  so  thai 
they  mig^it  be  -.h'p  to  give  them  up  and 
escape  these  frightful  p'.mishments. 

One  day  I  was  discussmg  these  proceed- 
ings with  a  responsible  i  urkwh  officia..  who 
w.is  describing  i.ie  tcrturto  inflicted.  Hl' 
made  no  seciet  of  iiie  iitc  tnat  the  Govern- 
ment haJ  ifLiiifeateu  them.  and.  like  all 
Turkj  of  the  official  classes,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  this  ireatr.uni  of  liif  detest 
cd  race.  This  official  told  .^^e  i.n„t  ai:  these 
details  were  mat:ers  of  nightly  -.scussion  at 
the  headquai'^r:  of  the  Union  ~  id  Progre.-^ ; 
Coan-.ittee.  Each  new  metho.;  of  inflict i."g 
;  a;n  was  hailed  -  >  i  sDlendid  discovery,  and 
the  reg:ular  atten-'ants  were  coastantly  ran- 
.sao'ting  'heir  trair.s  in  the  eiiort  to  devise 
some  r,:ii  ton.-ae.it.  :!c  told  .ine  that  t;ioy 
even  acveJ  Into  t;ic  :  i-ccris  :f  the  Spanifli 
Inquisition  and  uthcr  iiistor.cal  institutions 
of  tort::re  and  adapted  all  the  "ugtssticns 
four  J  there.  He  did  not  teil  :;.e  *ho  carried 
off  the  prize  in  th_i  gr'icsoir.e  compt*'ti"'n. 
but  cummon  .'^p  ta  on  'hroi-ghout  Vr- 
ria  gave  a  preeminent  infamy  to  Djevdet 
Bey,  the  Vali  of  Van,  wbose  •"••:;ri^s  in 
that  iection  I  ha  e  already  described.  Ail 
through  this  country  Djevdet  was  generally 
known  as  the  "horseshoer  of  Bashkale"  for 
this  connoisicur  in  torture  had  invented 
wliat  was  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  all— 
that  of  nailing  iiorseshoes  to  the  feet  of  his 
Armenian  victims. 

Yet  these  happenings  did  not  constitute 
what  tht-  r.c--rapP'"s  of  the  time  -.-nmonly 


referred  to  as  the  Armenian  atrocities:  they 
were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  race.  The  Young  Turks  dis- 
played greater  ingenuity  than  their  prede- 
ces.30r,  Abdul  Hamid.  The  injunction  of  the 
deposed  Sultan  was  merely  "to  kill,  kill", 
whereas  the  Turkish  democracy  hit  upon  an 
entirrlv    ne-.v   p!an.    Irt^e.-J   of   mas,s?icring 
outright  the  Armenian  race,  they  now  decid- 
ed to  deport  it.  In  the  south  and  southeast- 
ern section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lie  the 
Syrian  desert  and  the  Mesopotamian  valley. 
Though  rirt  of  f-is  f.rea  was  cnce  t!.e  scene 
of  a  flourishing  civilization,  for  the  last  five 
centuries  it  has  suffered  the  blight  that  be- 
cc;ncs  the  let  of  a,iy  rountry  thit  is  subject- 
ed to  Turkish  rule;  and  it  is  now  a  dreary, 
der:oIate  waste,  without  cities  and  towns  or 
life  of  any  kind,  populated  only  by  a  few 
wild  and  fanatical  Bedouin  tribes.  Only  the 
mcst  in^ustr.ou.-.  lai.>or.  expended  through 
many  years,  could  transform  this  desert  into 
the  ab't^ing  .I'ace  of  any  considerable  popu- 
lation. The   Central   Government   now  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  gathering  the  two 
million  or  more  Armenians  living  in  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  empire  and  transporting 
them    to    this    desolate    and    inhospitable 
region.  Had  they  undertaken  ';urh  a  dcpar- 
Utinn  in  good  faith  it  would  h;-vf>  reprerrnt- 
pd  the  h'"'»ht  of  'Tiioity  and  injustire.  As  a 
matter  of   fTrt.   the  Turks  never  had  'he 
slightest  idea  of  reestablishing  the  Armeni- 
ans in  this  new  country.  They  knew  that  the 
great  majority  would  never  reach  their  des- 
Hr.iMcn  \r1  those  who  did  would  either  die 
of  thirst  and  starvation,  or  be  murdered  by 
the  wild   Mohammedan  desert   tribes.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  deportation  was  robbery 
and  destruction;  it  really  represented  a  new 
mLtJ;od  of  mi,isacre.  vVhen  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities gave  the  order,  for  these  deport<i- 
ttois.   th?y  were  merely  gi'.ing  the  death 
wrrant  to  a  whole  •■•ice:  thpy  unHorst-od 
this  well,  and,  in  their  conversations  with 
me.  they  made  po  particular  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

All  through  tho  spring  and  summer  of 
1915  the  deportations  tocV.  p'af-e.  Of  the 
'ar'er  cities.  Conslantinop'e,  ."^myrna,  and 
\leppo  wre  sparfd,  practically  al!  oth"- 
places  where  a  single  Armenian  family  lived 
nov  oec-'me  the  scenes  of  these  unspeak- 
able trag?dies  Scarcely  a  single  Armenian, 
whatever  h..-.  education  or  wealth,  or  what- 
c'ver  th''  ..cial  cla-;3  to  which  he  belonged, 
w;.s  exempted  from  the  order.  In  some  vil- 
lages ihcards  were  posted  ordTipft  the 
whole  Armenian  population  to  present  itself 
in  a  public  piace  at  an  appointed  time— usu- 
ally a  day  or  two  ahead,  and  in  other  places 
the  town  crier  would  go  through  the  streets 
delivering  the  order  vocally.  In  ctill  others 
r:;t  the  slijht.  '  warnin";  was  ;i--^n.  The 
Kcn-'armes  vould  arnear  before  an  Armeni- 
an :ioi:se  and  orde'  all  the  inmates  to  toM'>v. 
•  nem.  They  .vould  take  women  ^nsakjed  in 
their  Jome^'ic  ia.-V:<;  without  "tvirg  th«"m 
the  cliance  to  chajige  their  clothes.  Tlie 
police  fell  upon  tiiem  just  .vs  thf  -ruption  of 
Vesuvius  fell  ■.on  P-'tr  .I'M:  v  ■>mea  ^  re 
taken  from  the  washtuos,  cniluren  were 
sratoh-^d  out  of  bed,  the  br°ari  wa.s  kft  half 
bakei  -n  the  oven,  the  f'.mily  meal  -vn.s 
-^•:'.r,d<^ne  1  partly  eaten,  tiie  children  were 
taken  from  the  schoolroom,  leaving  their 
*^.oks  open  at  the  daily  ta^k.  ari  the  men 
..ere  forced  to  aJ  -Jon  their  ploughs  in  the 
fields  and  their  cattle  on  the  moun'iin  side. 
Even  women  who  h-^d  "'ct  given  birth  to 
children  would  he  forced  to  leave  their  beds 
and  join  the  panio-stn  <en  throng,  their 
sleeping  babies  in  their  arm;^.  Such  things  as 
they    hurri. aly    snatched    up— a    .hawi,    a 


blanket,  perhaps  a  few  scraps  of  food— were 
all  that  they  could  Cake  of  their  household 
belongings.  To  their  frantic  q  lestioiis 
"Where  are  we  going?"  the  gendarmes 
would  vouchsafe  only  one  reply:  "To  the  in- 
terior." 

In  some  cases  the  refugees  were  given  a 
few  hours,  in  exceptional  instances  a  few 
days,  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  house- 
hold effects.  But  the  proceeding,  of  course, 
amounted  simply   to   robbery.  They  could 
sell  only  to  Turks,  and  o.nce  both  buyers 
and  sellers  knew  tl.u.t  they  had  only  a  day 
or  two  to  market  the  accumulations  of  a 
lifetime,  the  prices  obtained  represented  a 
small  fraction  of  their  value,  .'dewing  ma- 
chines would   hrirg  npp  or  two  dollars— a 
cow  would  go  for  a  dollar,  a  houseful  of  fur- 
niture would  be  .sold  for  a  pittance.  In  many 
cases  Armenians  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing or  Turle;  from  buying  even  at  these  ri- 
diculous   prices:    under   protcr^e    that    the 
Government  intended  to  sell  their  effects  to 
pay  th"  creditors  whom  they  would  inevita- 
bly leave  behind,  their  household  furniture 
would  be  placed  in  storps  or  heaped  up  in 
public  places,  where  it  was  usually  pillaged 
by  Turkish  men  and  women.  The  govern- 
ment officials  would  also  inform  the  Arme- 
nians that,  since  their  deportation  w,is  only 
temporary,    the    intention    jting    to    bung 
them   hack   after   the   w.ir   was   over,   they 
would  not  be  permited  to  .^ell  their  houses. 
Scarcely  had  the  former  p>osse<:sors  left  the 
village,  when  Mohammedan  mohadjirs— im- 
migrants   from    other    parts    of    Turkey- 
would  be  moved  into  the  Armenians  quar- 
ters. Similarly  all  their  valuables— money, 
rings,    Wvitches,    and    jewellery— , vould    te 
t.ikin  to  the  policed  stt'ions  for  "safe  kecp- 
irs"   prndin^   their   return,   ,ind  then  par- 
celled out  among  the  Turks.  Yet  these  ro(D- 
beries  gave  the  refugees  little  anguish,  for 
far  more  terrible  and  agonizing  scenes  were 
taking  place  under  their  eyes.  The  systemat- 
ic exterminai:on  of  the  men  continued:  such 
males  as  tfio  persecutions  which  I  have  al- 
ready d.icr.bed  had  It  ft  were  now  violently 
J~alt  with.  Before  the  caravar.3  were  sturt- 
e(\.  it  b?ca;iie  the  regular  practice  to  sepa- 
rate the  voong  men  from  the  r.imilios.  *ic 
thorn  together  in  groups  of  four,  'ead  th^m 
to   th?   oii'-kirts,   and   shoot   them.   Public 
hangings    without    trial— the    orlv    offen.>^e 
being   that   the   victims   were   Armenians- 
were    taking    place    constantly.    The    gen- 
darmes showed  a  particular  desire  to  annihi- 
late the  educated  and  the  influential.  FYom 
American   consuls   and   missionaries   I   was 
constantly  receiving  reports  of  s'lch  execu- 
tions, and  many  of  the  events  which  they 
described  will  never  !ade  from  my    iv.-mory. 
At  Angora  all  Armenian  men  from  fifteen  to 
seventy   were   a'reste  i,   bciiid   together  in 
grour;  of  fo'ir,  and  "ent  on  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Caesarea.  When  they  had  trav- 
elled five  1^1  six  Hours  anu  had  r  "achud  a  se- 
ek:'"d   val.jv,   a   -oo  •,:  Tu'kl.ih   pt  isanls 
fell  upon  them  with  clubs,  hainmtrs,  axes. 
•  r-'tii"s.  sp^'de.s.  rr:  1  sa.vs.  .Inch  In.itpirnenis 
not  Oiilv  caused  Tiore  a^on^zitig  -Jeaths  thikii 
gjrr.  .and  pistols.  bi;t.  .o.s  the  Turks  them- 
selves boiistju.  they  were  more  tconorriieal, 
-•^'nc.'    thty   aid   not   in"oIve    the   wa-^te   of 
po.der  and  shell    In  this  way  tliey  ev'.er- 
minateJ    tie    r  hole    male    population    of 
•Viigo.a.  in-it   .';ii<  aii  its  r.;en  of  -x-jalth  rn.l 
breeding,  and  ti.eir  bo-iicj,  norribly  mutilat- 
ed, we •":■  left  in  the  val'ey.  .ytiere  they  were 
dc.o  ;r'-J  by  wild  oei^ti.  After  co.npletmg 
tliis    destruction,    the    peasaitts    -.nd    gen- 
daimes  gathcicd  in  ti.e  iocal  tavcra.  co;:. 
paring  notes  and  hoasiir.g  of  the  number  of 
"giaours"  that  each  had  s.„!n.  In  neblzond 
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the  men  were  placed  in  boats  and  sent  out 
oil  the  Black  Sea:  gcndarrrics  wuuld  follow 
them  in  boats,  shoot  them  down,  and  throw 
their  bodies  into  the  water. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  cara- 
vans to  move,  therefore,  they  alm.ost  invari- 
ably consisted  cf  women,  children,  and  old 
men.  Any  one  who  could  possibly  have  pro- 
tected them  from  the  fate  that  awaited 
them  had  been  destroyed.  Not  infrecjueiitly 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  the  mass  started 
on  iU>  way.  would  wish  then:  a  drrLjive 
"pleasant  journey."  Before  the  caravan 
moved  the  women  were  sometime"  offered 
the  alternative  of  becoming  Mohammedans. 
K\en  though  they  accepted  the  new  faith, 
which  few  of  them  diJ,  their  earthly  trou- 
bles did  not  end.  The  converts  were  com- 
pel! ■'  to  surrczrder  their  children  tc  a  .so- 
called  "Moslem  Orphanage,"  with  the 
agreement  that  they  should  be  trained  as 
devout  followers  of  the  Prophet.  They 
themselves  muit  then  show  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion  t.,  aband-  ning  their  Chris- 
tir.n  hu'^bands  and  marryin;;  Moslems.  If  no 
good  Mohammedan  offered  himself  as  a 
husband,  then  the  new  convert  wai  disport- 
ed, however  strongly  she  might  protest  her 
devotion  to  Islam. 

At  first  the  Government  showed  some  in- 
clination to  protect  thesL-  depurling  throngs. 
Till-  officers  usu.illy  divided  tiaiii  into  con- 
voys, in  s.me  cases  nu:r.l,erine  se-.cral  hun- 
dred, in  others  several  thousand.  The  civil 
authonties  occasionally  furnished  ox-carts 
which  carried  such  household  furniture  as 
the  exiles  had  succeeded  in  scrambling  to- 
gether. A  guard  of  gendarmerie  aocompa- 
nied  each  convoy,  ostensibly  to  guide  and 
protect  it.  Women,  scantily  clad,  carrying 
babies  in  their  am'.s  or  on  their  backs, 
marched  side  by  side  with  old  men  hobbling 
along  with  canes.  Children  would  run  along, 
evidently  regarding  the  procedure,  in  the 
early  staces,  a.';  some  new  lark.  A  more  pros- 
Porous  member  would  perhaps  have  a  horse 
or  a  donkey,  occasionally  a  farmer  had  res- 
cued a  cow  or  a  sheep,  which  would  trudge 
along  at  his  side,  and  the  usual  ?..';"?ortmer!t 
of  family  pots— dogs.  cats,  and  birds— 
bcfme  parts  cf  the  variegated  procession. 
Prom  thousands  of  Armenian  cities  and  vil- 
lages thesp  desparing  caravans  now  set 
forth:  they  filled  all  the  roads  leading 
southward:  everywhere,  as  they  moved  on. 
they  raised  a  huge  dust,  and  abandoned 
debris,  chairs,  blankets,  bedclothes,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  other  impedimenta. 
marked  the  course  of  the  processions.  When 
the  caravans  first  started,  the  individuals 
bore  some  resemblance  to  human  beings:  in 
a  few  hours,  however,  the  dust  of  the  road 
plastered  their  faces  and  clothes,  the  mud 
caked  their  lower  members,  and  the  slowly 
advancing  mobs,  frequently  bent  with  fa- 
tigue and  crazed  by  the  brutality  of  their 
"protectors,"  resembled  some  new  and 
strange  animal  species.  Yet  for  the  better 
part  of  six  months,  from  April  to  October, 
1915,  practically  all  the  highways  in  Asia 
Minor  were  crowded  with  these  unearthly 
bands  of  exiles.  They  could  be  seen  winding 
in  and  out  of  every  valley  and  climbing  up 
the  sides  of  nearly  every  mountain— moving 
on  and  on.  they  scarcely  knew  whither. 
except  that  every  road  led  to  death.  Village 
after  village  and  town  after  town  was  evacu- 
ated of  its  Armenian  population,  under  the 
distressing  circumstances  already  detailed. 
In  these  six  months,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, about  1.200.000  people  started  on 
this  journey  to  the  Syrian  desert. 

"Pray  for  us."  they  would  say  as  they  left 
their  homes— the  homes  in  which  their  an- 


cestors had  lived  for  2.500  years.  "We  shall 
not  see  you  in  this  world  again,  but  some- 
time we  shall  meet.  Pray  for  us!" 

The  Armenians  had  hardly  left  their 
native  villages  when  the  persecutions  began. 
The  roads  over  which  they  travelled  were 
little  more  than  donkey  paths:  and  what 
had  started  a  few  hours  before  as  an  orderly 
procession  sooii  became  a  dishevelled  sjid 
scrambling  mob.  Women  were  separated 
from  their  children  and  husbands  from 
their  wives.  The  old  people  soon  lost  contact 
with  their  families  and  became  exhausted 
and  footsore.  The  Turkish  drivers  of  the  ox- 
carts, after  extorting  the  last  coin  from 
their  charges,  would  suddenly  dump  them 
and  their  belongings  into  the  road,  turn 
around,  and  return  to  the  village  for  other 
victims.  1  iius  in  a  short  time  practically  ev- 
erybody, young  and  old,  was  compelled  to 
travel  on  foot.  The  gendarmes  whom  the 
Government  had  sent,  supposedly  to  protect 
the  exiles,  in  a  very  few  hours  became  their 
tormentors.  They  followed  their  charges 
with  fixed  bayonets,  prodding  any  one  who 
showed  any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace. 
Those  wlio  attempted  to  slop  for  rest,  or 
who  fell  exhausted  on  the  road,  were  com- 
pelled, with  the  utmost  brutality,  to  rejoin 
the  moving  throng.  They  even  prodded 
pregnant  women  with  bayonets:  if  one.  as 
frequently  happened,  gave  birth  along  the 
road,  she  was  immediately  forced  to  get  up 
and  rejoin  the  marchers.  The  whole  course 
of  the  journey  became  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  Detachments 
of  gendarmes  would  go  ahead,  notifying  the 
Kurdish  tribes  that  their  victims  were  ap- 
proaching, and  Turkish  peasants  were  also 
informed  that  their  long-waited  opportunity 
had  arrived.  The  Government  even  opened 
the  prisons  and  set  free  the  convicts,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  behave  like 
good  Moslems  to  the  approaching  Armeni- 
ans. Thus  every  caravan  had  a  continuous 
battle  for  existence  with  several  classes  of 
enemies— their  accompanying  gendarmes. 
the  Turkish  peasants  and  villagers,  the 
Kurdish  tribes  and  bands  of  Ch^'tes  or  brig- 
ands. And  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  men  who  might  have  defended  the.se 
wayfarers  had  nearly  all  been  killed  or 
forced  into  the  army  as  workmen,  and  that 
the  exiles  themselves  had  been  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  all  weapons  before  the 
journey  began. 

When  the  victims  had  travelled  a  few- 
hours  from  their  starting  place,  the  Kurds 
would  sweep  down  from  their  mountain 
homes.  Rushing  up  to  the  young  girls,  they 
would  lift  their  veils  and  carry  the  pretty 
ones  off  to  the  hills.  They  would  steal  such 
children  as  pleased  their  fancy  and  merci- 
lessly rob  all  the  rest  of  the  throng.  If  the 
exiles  had  started  with  any  money  or  food, 
their  assailants  would  appropriate  it.  thus 
leaving  them  a  hopeless  prey  to  staraation. 
They  would  steal  their  clothing,  and  some- 
times even  leave  both  men  and  women  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity.  All  the  time  that 
they  were  committing  these  depradations 
the  Kurds  would  freely  massacre,  and  the 
screams  of  women  and  old  men  would  add  to 
the  general  horror.  Such  as  escaped  these 
attacks  in  the  open  would  find  new  terrors 
awaiting  them  in  the  Moslem  villages.  Here 
the  Turkish  roughs  would  fall  upon  the 
women,  leaving  them  sometimes  dead  from 
their  experiences  or  sometimes  ravingly 
insane.  After  spending  a  night  in  a  hideous 
encampment  of  this  kind,  the  exiles,  or  such 
as  had  survived,  would  start  again  the  next 
morning.  The  ferocity  of  the  gendarmes  ap- 
parently  increased  as  the  journey  length- 


ened, for  they  seemed  almost  to  resent  the 
fact  that  part  of  their  charges  continued  to 
live.  Frequently  any  one  who  dropped  on 
the  road  was  bayoneted  on  the  spot.  The  Ar- 
menians began  to  die  by  hundreds  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  Even  when  they  came  to 
rivers,  the  gendarmes,  merely  to  torment 
them,  would  sometimes  not  let  them  drink. 
The  hot  sun  of  the  desert  burned  their 
scantily  clothed  bodies,  and  their  bare  feet, 
treading  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert,  became 
so  sore  that  thousands  fell  and  died  or  were 
killed  where  they  lay.  Thus,  in  a  few  days, 
what  had  been  a  procession  of  normal 
human  beings  became  a  stumbling  horde  of 
dust-covered  skeletons,  ravenously  looking 
for  scraps  of  food,  eating  any  offal  that 
came  liieir  way.  crazed  by  the  hideous 
sights  that  filled  every  hour  of  their  exist- 
ence, sick  with  all  the  diseases  that  accom- 
pany such  hardships  and  privations,  but 
still  prodded  on  and  on  by  the  whips  and 
clubs  and  bayonets  of  their  executioners. 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved,  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan— that  of  dead 
and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  of 
women  dying  in  the  last  stages  of  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  of  little  children 
lying  on  their  backs  and  setting  up  their  last 
piteous  vails  for  food  and  water.  There  were 
women  who  held  up  their  babies  to  strang- 
ers, begging  them  to  take  them  and  save 
them  from  their  tormentors,  and  failing 
this,  they  would  throw  them  into  wells  or 
leave  them  behind  bushes,  that  at  least  they 
might  die  undisturbed.  Behind  was  left  a 
small  army  of  girls  who  had  been  sold  as 
slaves— frequently  for  a  medjidie.  or  about 
eighty  cents— and  who.  after  serving  the 
bruial  purposes  of  their  purchasers,  were 
forced  to  lead  lives  of  prostitution.  A  string 
of  encampments,  filled  by  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  mingled  with  the  unburied  or  half- 
buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  marked  the 
course  of  the  advancing  throngs.  Flocks  of 
vultures  followed  them  in  the  air.  and  rav- 
enous dogs,  fighting  one  another  for  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  constantly  pursued 
them.  The  most  terrible  scenes  took  place  at 
the  rivers,  especially  the  Euphrates.  Some- 
times, when  crossing  this  stream,  the  gen- 
darmes would  push  the  women  into  the 
water,  shooting  all  who  attempted  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming.  Frequently  the 
women  themselves  would  save  their  honour 
by  jumping  into  the  river,  their  children  in 
their  arms. 

"In  the  last  week  in  June,"  I  quote  from  a 
consular  report,  "several  parties  of  Erzer- 
oum  Armenians  were  deported  on  successive 
days  and  most  of  them  massacred  on  the 
way.  either  by  shooting  or  drowning.  One. 
Madame  Zarouhi.  an  elderly  lady  of  means, 
who  was  throwTi  into  the  Euphrates,  saved 
herself  by  clinging  to  a  boulder  in  the  river. 
She  succeeded  in  approaching  the  bank  and 
returned  to  Erzeroum  to  hide  herself  in  a 
Turkish  friend's  house.  She  told  Prince  Ar- 
goutinsky.  the  representative  of  the  "All- 
Russian  Urban  Union"  in  Erzeroum.  that 
she  shuddered  to  recall  how  hundreds  of 
children  were  bayoneted  by  the  Turks  and 
thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  and  how  men 
and  women  were  stripped  naked,  tied  to- 
gether in  hundreds,  shot,  and  then  hurled 
into  the  river.  In  a  loop  of  the  river  near  Er- 
zinghan.  she  said,  the  thousands  of  dead 
bodies  created  such  a  barrage  that  the  Eu- 
phrates changed  its  course  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards." 

It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Government 

to  assert  that  it  ever  seriously  Intended  to 

deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes";  the 

treatment    which    was    given    the   convoys 
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clearly  shows  that  extermination   *as  the 
real    purpose    of    Enver   and   Talaat.    How 
many  exiled  to  the  south  under  these  re 
volting  conditions  ever  reached  their  desti 
nations?  The  exr-vTiences  of  a  single  caravan 
show  how  completely  this  plan  of  deporta 
tion  developed  into  one  of  annihilation.  The 
details  in  question  were  furnished  me  direct 
ly  by  the  Americin  Consul  at  Aleppo,  and 
are  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  On  the  first  of  June  a  convoy 
of     three     thousand     Armenians,     mostly 
women,   girls,   and   children,   left    Harpoot. 
Following   the   usual   custom    the    Govern 
ment  provided  them  an  escort  of  seventy 
gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  a  Turk 
ish  leader,  a  Bey.  In  accordance  with  the 
common  experience  these  gendarmes  proved 
to  be  not  their  protectors,  but  their  tormen 
tors    and    their   executioners.    Hardly    had 
they  got  well  started  on  the  road  when^Bey 
took  400  liras  from  the  caravan,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  keeping  it  safely  until  their  ar 
rival  at  Malatia:  no  sooner  had  he  robbed 
them  of  the  only  thing  that  might  have  pro- 
vided them  with   food  than  he  ran  away, 
leaving  them  all  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  gendarmes. 

All  the  way  to  Ras-ulAin.  the  first  station 
on  the  Bagdad  line,  the  existence  of  the.se 
wretched  travellers  was  one  prolonged 
horror.  The  gendarmes  went  ahead,  inform 
ing  the  half-savage  tribes  of  the  mountains 
that  several  thousand  Armenian  women  and 
girls  were  approaching.  The  Arabs  and 
Kurds  began  to  carry  off  the  girls,  the 
mountaineers  fell  upon  them  repeately,  vio- 
lating and  killing  the  women,  and  the  gen- 
darmes themselves  joined  in  the  orgy.  One 
by  one  the  few  men  who  accompanied  the 
convoy  were  killed.  The  women  had  succeed- 
ed in  secreting  money  from  their  persecu 
tors,  keeping  it  in  their  mouths  and  hair; 
with  this  they  would  buy  horses,  only  to 
have  them  repeatedly  stolen  by  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen.  Finally,  the  gendarmes,  havinp 
robbed  and  beaten  and  violated  and  killed 
their  charges  for  thirteen  days,  abandoned 
them  altogether.  Two  days  afterward  the 
Kurds  went  through  the  party  and  rounded 
up  all  the  males  who  still  remained  alive. 
They  found  about  150,  their  ages  varying 
from  15  to  90  years,  and  these  they  prompt- 
ly took  away  and  butchered  to  the  last  man. 
But  that  same  day  another  convoy  from 
Sivas  joined  this  one  from  Harpoot.  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  whole  caravan  to 
18.000  people 

Another  Kurdish  Bey  now  took  command, 
and  to  him.  as  to  all  men  placed  in  the  same 
position,  the  opportunity  was  regarded 
merely  as  one  for  pillage,  outrage,  and 
murder.  This  chieftain  summoned  ail  his 
followers  from  the  mountains  and  invited 
them  to  work  their  complete  will  upon  this 
great  mass  of  Armenians.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  prettiest  girls  were 
carried  away:  somethimes  they  returned  in 
a  pitiable  condition  that  told  the  full  story 
of  their  sufferings.  Any  stragglers,  those 
who  were  so  old  and  infirm  and  sick  that 
they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  marchers. 
were  promptly  killed.  Whenever  they 
reached  a  Turkish  village  all  the  local  vaga 
bonds  were  permitted  to  prey  upon  the  Ar 
menian  girls.  When  the  diminishing  band 
reached  the  Euphrates  they  saw  the  bodies 
of  200  men  floating  upon  the  surface.  By 
this  time  they  had  all  been  so  repeatedly 
robbed  that  they  had  practically  nothing 
left  except  a  few  ragged  clothes,  and  even 
these  the  Kurds  now  took:  and  the  large 
part  of  the  convoy  marched  for  five  days 
almost  completely  naked  under  the  scorch- 


ing desert  sun.  For  another  five  days  they 
did  not  have  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of 
water  Hundreds  fell  dead  on  the  way."  the 
report  reads,  their  tongues  were  turned  to 
charcoal,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  five  days. 
they  reached  a  fountain,  the  whole  convoy 
naturally  rushed  toward  it.  But  here  the  po- 
liceman barred  the  way  and  forebade  them 
to  take  a  single  drop  of  water.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  sell  it  at  from  one  to  three  liras 
a  cup  and  sometimes  they  actually  withheld 
the  water  after  getting  the  money.  At  an- 
other place,  where  there  wells,  some  women 
threw  themsleves  into  them,  as  there  was  no 
rope  or  pail  to  draw  up  the  water.  These 
women  were  drowned  and.  in  spite  of  that, 
the  rest  of  the  people  drank  from  that  well, 
the  dead  bodies  still  remaining  there  and 
polluting  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  the 
wells  shallow  and  the  women  could  go  down 
into  them  and  come  out  again,  the  other 
people  would  rush  to  lick  or  suck  their  wet. 
dirty  clothes,  in  the  effort  to  quench  their 
thirst.  When  they  passed  an  Arab  village  in 
their  naked  condition  the  Arabs  pitied  them 
and  gave  them  oid  pieces  of  cloth  to  cover 
themselves  with.  Some  of  the  exiles  who 
still  had  money  bought  some  clothes:  but 
some  still  rfmalned  who  travelled  thus 
naked  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Aleppo.  The 
poor  women  could  hardly  walk  for  shame: 
they  all  walked  bent  double. 

On  the  seventieth  day  a  few  creatures 
reached  Aleppo.  Out  of  the  combined 
convoy  of  18.000  souls  just  150  women  and 
children  reached  their  destination.  A  few  of 
the  rest,  the  most  attractive,  were  still  living 
as  captives  of  the  Kurds  and  Turks;  all  the 
rest  were  dead. 

My  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful 
things  as  this  is  that,  without  the  details, 
the  English-speaking  public  cannot  under- 
stand precisely  what  this  nation  is  which  we 
call  Turkey.  I  have  by  no  means  told  the 
most  terrible  details,  for  a  complete  narra- 
tion of  the  most  terrible  details,  for  a  com- 
plete narration  of  the  sadistic  orgies  of 
which  the.se  Armenian  men  and  women 
were  the  victims  can  never  be  printed  in  an 
American  publication.  Whatever  crimes  the 
most  perverted  instincts  of  the  human  mind 
can  devise,  and  whatever  refinements  of 
persecution  and  injustice  the  most  debased 
imagination  can  conceive:  became  the  daily 
misfortunes  of  this  devoted  people.  I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race  contains  no  such  horrible  epi- 
.sode  as  this.  The  great  ma.ssacres  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  past  seem  almost  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915.  The  slaughter  of 
the  Albigenses  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  events  in  history.  In 
the.se  outbursts  of  fanaticism  about  60.000 
people  were  killed.  In  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  about  30.000  human  beings 
lost  their  lives.  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  which 
has  always  figured  as  one  of  the  most  fiend- 
ish outbursts  of  this  kind,  caused  the  de- 
struction of  8.000  Volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  Spanish  Inquisition  under 
Torqiiemada,  yet  in  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  administration  only  a  little  more  than 
8.000  heretics  were  done  to  death.  Perhaps 
the  one  event  in  history  that  most  re.sem- 
bles  the  Armenian  deportations  was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  According  to  Prescott 
160.000  were  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  scattered  broadcast  over  Africa  and 
Europe.  Yet  all  these  previous  persecutions 
seem  almost  trivial  when  we  compare  them 
with   the  sufferings  of   the  Armenians,   in 


which  at  least  600,000  people  were  de- 
stroyed and  perhaps  as  many  as  1,000,000. 
And  these  earlier  massacres,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  spirit  that  directed  the 
Armenian  atrocities,  have  one  feature  that 
we  can  almost  describe  as  an  excuse:  they 
were  the  product  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  instigated 
them  sincerely  believed  that  they  were  de- 
voutly serving  their  Maker.  Undoubtedly  re- 
ligious fanaticism  was  an  impelling  motive 
with  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish  rabble  who 
slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to  Allah,  but 
the  men  who  really  conceived  the  crime  had 
no  such  motive.  Practically  all  of  them  were 
atheists,  with  no  more  respect  for  Moham- 
medanism than  for  Christianity,  and  with 
them  the  one  motive  was  cold-blooded,  cal- 
culating state  policy. 

The  Armenians  are  not  the  only  subject 
people  in  Turkey  which  have  suffered  from 
this  policy  of  making  Turkey  exclusively 
the  country  of  the  Turks.  The  story  which  I 
have  told  about  the  Armenians  I  could  also 
tell  with  certain  modifications  about  the 
Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  Indeed  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  victims  of  this  nationalizing 
idea.  I  have  already  described  how,  in  the 
few  months  preceding  the  European  War. 
the  Ottoman  Government  began  deporting 
its  Greek  subjects  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  These  outrages  aroused  little  inter- 
est in  Europe  oi  the  United  States,  yet  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  months  more 
than  100.000  Greeks  were  taken  from  their 
age-long  homes  in  the  Mediterranean  litto- 
ral and  removed  to  the  Greek  Islands  and 
the  interior.  For  the  larger  part  these  were 
bona-fide  deportations:  that  is.  the  Greek 
inhabitants  were  actually  removed  to  new 
places  and  were  not  subjected  to  wholesale 
ma-ssacre.  It  was  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  civilized  world  did  not  protest 
against  these  deportations  that  the  Turks 
afterward  decided  to  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods on  a  larger  scale  not  only  to  the  Greeks 
but  to  the  Armenians,  Syrians.  Nestorians, 
and  others  of  its  subject  peoples.  In  fact, 
Bedri  Bey.  the  Perfect  of  Police  at  Constan- 
tinople, himself  told  one  of  my  secretaries 
that  the  Turks  had  expelled  the  Greeks  so 
successfully  that  they  had  decided  to  apply 
the  same  method  to  all  the  other  races  in 
the  empire. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Greeks,  therefore, 
comprised  two  periods:  that  antedating  the 
war.  and  that  which  began  in  the  early  part 
of  1915.  The  first  affected  chiefly  the 
Greeks  on  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
.second  affected  those  living  in  Thrace  and 
in  the  territories  surrounding  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand, 
were  sent  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Turks  adopted  almost  identically  the  same 
procedure  against  the  Greeks  as  that  which 
they  had  adopted  against  the  Armenians. 
They  began  by  incorporating  the  Greeks 
into  the  Ottoman  army  and  then  transform- 
ing them  into  labour  battalions,  using  them 
to  build  roads  in  the  Caucasus  and  other 
scenes  of  action.  These  Greek  soldiers,  just 
like  the  Armenians,  died  by  thousands  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  other  privations.  The 
same  house-to-house  searches  for  hidden 
weapons  took  place  in  the  Greek  villages, 
and  Greek  men  and  women  were  beaten  and 
tortured  just  as  were  their  fellow  Armeni- 
ans. The  Greeks  had  to  submit  to  the  same 
forced  requisitions,  which  amounted  in  their 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians, 
merely  to  plundering  on  a  wholesale  scale. 


The  Turks  attempted  to  force  the  Greek 
subjects  to  become  Mohammedans;  Greek 
girls,  just  like  Armenian  girls,  were  stolen 
and  taken  to  Turkish  harems  and  Greek 
boys  were  kidnapped  and  placed  in  Moslem 
households.  The  Greeks,  just  like  the  Arme- 
nians, were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Ottoman  Government;  the  Turks  accused 
them  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the  English 
submarines  in  the  Marmora  and  also  of 
acting  as  spies.  The  Turks  also  declared  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  loyal  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  that  they  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Greeks  inside  of 
Turkey  would  become  part  of  Greece.  These 
latter  charges  were  unquestionably  true; 
that  the  Greeks,  after  suffering  for  five  cen- 
turies the  most  unspeakable  outrages  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  should  look  longingly  to 
the  day  when  their  territory  should  be  part 
of  the  fatherland,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
Turks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians, 
seized  upon  this  as  an  excuse  for  a  violent 
onslaught  on  the  whole  race.  Everywhere 
the  Greeks  were  gathered  in  groups  and, 
under  so-called  protection  of  Turkish  gen- 
darms.  they  were  transported,  the  larger 
part  on  foot,  into  the  interior.  Just  how- 
many  were  scattered  in  this  fashion  is  not 
definitely  known,  the  estimates  varying  any- 
where from  200.000  up  to  1.000.000.  These 
caravans  suffered  great  privation,  but  they 
were  not  submitted  to  general  massacre  as 
were  the  Armenians,  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  outside  world  has  not 
heard  so  much  about  them.  The  Turks 
showed  them  this  greater  consideration  not 
from  any  motive  of  fity. 

The  Greeks,  unlike  the  Armenians,  had  a 
government  which  was  vitally  interested  in 
their  welfare.  At  this  time  there  was  a  gen- 
eral apprehension  among  the  Teutonic 
Allies  that  Greece  would  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente,  and  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Greeks  in  Aisa  Minor  would  un- 
questionably have  produced  such  a  state  of 
mind  in  Greece  that  its  pro-German  king 
would  have  been  unable  longer  to  keep  his 
country  out  of  the  war.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  state  policy,  therefore,  that  saved  the.se 
Greek  subjects  of  Turkey  from  all  the  hor- 
rors that  befell  the  Armenians.  But  their 
sufferings  are  still  terrible,  and  constitute 
another  chapter  in  the  long  story  of  crimes 
for  which  civilization  will  hold  the  Turk  re- 
sponsible. 

Exhibit  2 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Ohannes  Averdissian 

Address:  3421  W.  Chester  Pk..  Newtown 
Sq..  PA 

Tel.  No.:  353-1066 

Age:  90 

Number  of  loved  ones  ma.ssacred:  42-45 

A  short  life  story:  Was  14  yrs.  old  when 
my  father,  two  uncles,  five  aunts,  their  hus- 
bands and  children  were  massacred.  I  was 
saved  by  a  Turk  neighbor.  About  14-18  of 
my  classmates  14-16  yrs.  old  were  massa- 
cred. I  used  to  go  and  watch  the  pile  of  dead 
corpses.  In  1922  on  my  way  to  Syria  I  saw  a 
pile  of  human  bones  near  Derzor  which  was 
estimated  to  be  the  bones  of  200.000  Arme- 
nians. These  bones  were  later  buried  by  the 
French  and  some  w^re  taken  to  the  Great 
House  of  Cilicia  in  Lebanon  and  put  in  the 
archives.  I  don't  have  many  years  left,  but  I 
hope.  Senator  Specter,  you  will  help  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  so  I  can  die  in 
peace  knowing  that  partial  justice  was  done, 
and  all  those  innocent  victims  will  not  be 
forgotten. 


A  Survivor  or  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  John  Alabilikian 

Address:  132  Charles  Dr.,  Havertown,  PA. 

Tel.  No.:  H 16-9304 

Age:  82 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  10 

A  short  life  story:  My  Grandmother, 
Father.  Mother  and  Baby  Brother  in  my 
mother's  arms  were  killed  in  1915.  They 
were  peace-loving  people.  I  saw  them  killed 
with  my  own  eyes. 

I  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six. 
When  I  lost  my  family  I  lived  with  a  Turk- 
ish one  until  I  was  put  in  an  Armenian  Or- 
phanage. I  stayed  here  for  3  years  until  I 
came  to  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  my  life  and  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  has  been  documented  on  tape  and 
is  housed  in  the  Museum  on  Ellis  Island.  It 
has  also  been  published  in  Newsweek.  Sept. 
1986  and  National  Park  Magazine  July  1986. 
The  Museum  also  has  my  documents  in 
their  archives. 

John  Alabilikian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Noeruzar  Der-Bedrossian. 

Address:  1147  Morris  Rd..  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
19096. 

Tel.  No.:  Mi-9-3572. 

Age:  90. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  62. 

A  short  life  story:  My  family  was:  My 
father  42  years  old.  my  mother  32  years,  my 
brothers  21  years.  6  years,  and  14  years,  my 
sisters  10  and  1  years  old.  I  was  15  years  old. 
In  1915,  my  father,  who  was  the  head  of  all 
Armenians,  and  was  a  deputy  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  caught  with  all  the  famous  per- 
sonalities of  Oueja,  OIS.  archbishop, 
bishop,  priests,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.  He  had 
a  uniform  and  a  sword  given  by  the  Sultan 
before  his  fall.  My  father  after  52  days  of 
imprisonment  was  tortured  and  killed.  My 
brother  of  22  years  was  hanged.  My  brother 
of  14  years  was  shot,  then  attached  to  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  dragged  him  in  the  city,  and 
was  killed  like  that.  My  mother,  my  sister  of 
10  years,  my  brother  of  6  and  my  sister  of 
one  year  were  driven  into  the  desert  and 
hungry,  died  in  the  desert. 

In  the  past,  my  father  had  helped  a 
German  doctor,  who  was  a  missionary  in 
Oueja.  So  during  the  genocide,  my  mother 
took  me  to  him.  who  kept  me  during  all  the 
massacre:  The  name  of  the  doctor  was  Dr. 
Yacoub  Kunzler:  after  peace  I  was  sent  to 
Aleppo,  Syria,  where  I  found  my  fiance. 
Bedros  Der-bedrojsiah.  My  husband,  Bedros 
was  the  survivor  of  seven  brothers,  all  mar- 
ried, children,  all  massacred. 

My  uncles,  my  aunts,  my  grand  parents, 
married  with  children,  massacred. 

So  I  am  the  only  survivor  of  all  62  mem- 
bers; and  I  survived  thanks  to  Dr.  Kunzler. 
Noyermar  Der-BedTOssian  (Ymisstani 

A  Survivor  ok  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Makroohi  Barsamian.  Address: 
2951  Dawn  Terrace.  Broomall.  Telephone 
no:  215-356-3937.  Age:  86.  Number  of  loved 
ones  massacred:  15  at  least. 

A  short  life  story:  I  was  born  in  Yozgat. 
Turkey,  in  1903.  I  was  an  eyewitness  to  the 
killing  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks.  My 
father  and  all  the  male  members  of  my 
family  were  rounded  up  and  taken  away  — 
we  never  saw  any  of  them  again.  The  Turks 
then  came  for  the  women  and  children. 
Only  3  of  us  from  my  family  were  saved 
from  being  killed 

We  came  to  America  in  1921.  I  am  the 
only  one  of  my  entire  family  living  now.  I 
am  a  survivor  of  the  1915  Genocide. 


This  was  a  Genocide— without  question. 
Makroohi  Barsamian. 

A  Survivor  or  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Armen  Derderian.  Address:  20 
Bishop  Hollow  Road  Apt.  H-12.  Newtown 
Sq.  Pa.  19073  Telephone  No.:  (215)  358-8817. 
Age:  82,  Number  of  loved  ones  massacred: 
10. 

A  short  life  story:  My  father  was  deported 
from  his  house  and  killed  with  his  brother 
and  sisters.  Thank's  to  a  very  nice  Turk 
neighbor  they  kept  my  mother  and  her 
three  children  because  my  mother  used  to 
do  their  house  work.  For  one  year  this 
family  kept  us  but  when  the  government 
heard  that  here  and  there  were  some 
hidden  Armenians,  they  called  everybody 
that  whoever  was  caught  with  Armenian 
families  were  going  to  be  punished,  this  man 
called  my  mother  and  told  her  that  this  ani- 
mals are  going  to  come  after  you  and  us.  so 
tonight  I'm  going  to  put  on  one  of  my  don- 
keys with  your  three  children  and  you  have 
to  leave  before  the  day  breaks.  So  me  and 
my  brother— I  was  seven  my  brother  10— we 
led  the  donkey  and  for  days  we  travelea 
through  the  Syrian  desert  to  Aleppo.  In 
1971  we  emigrated  to  U.S.A.  I  am  82  years 
old  and  I  have  stories  in  me  that  if  I  tell, 
you'll  have  goose  bumps. 

For  the  past  75  years  I  haven't  forgotten 
the  massacre  and  no  Armenian  should 
forget  it  because  its  a  big  scare  in  our 
hearts. 

Armen  Derderian 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Dr.  Charles  N.  Mahjoubian. 

Address:  26  Windsor  Circle.  Wayne.  PA 
19087 

Tel.  No.:  215-640-1752. 

Age:  82. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  On 
Mother's  side  ten  of  eleven  died  on  the  road. 

A  short  life  story:  My  family  had  advance 
information  on  what  the  intention  of  the 
government  was  and  we  managed  to  return 
home  after  we  were  taken  to  the  railroad 
station.  The  governor  General  opposed  the 
deportation.  My  birthplace  being  the  rail- 
road service  area,  the  governor  saved  Arme- 
nian according  to  law  and  on  his  courage, 
justice,  and  humanity  saving  50,000  out  of 
the  500.000  being  deported  by  rail  as  the 
last  phase  of  deportation  which  lasted  only 
eight  months  from  April  to  November,  1915. 

Deportation  was  called  "extermination" 
by  missionaries  and  consuls  because  of  the 
way  deportation  worked  as  a  usual  proce- 
dure in  the  undeveloped  country.  The  de- 
portees were  under  military/gendarmery 
control  who  had  life  and  death  power  over 
them.  In  stead  of  protecting  the  deportees. 
the  gendarms  protected  the  criminals  who 
were  let  loose  to  do  the  killings  and  other 
crimes.  The  crimes  occurred  in  the  millions 
of  square  miles  of  the  Ottoman  empire  leav- 
ing the  partially  or  totally  unburied  bodies 
to  spread  epidemic  among  the  Muslim  popu- 
lation. Also  deporting  about  2  million  Arme- 
nians denied  the  population  of  their  produc- 
tivity. Also  Armenians  were  disarmed  and 
could  no'  resist  the  crimes  which  were  ad- 
ministered before  their  very  eyes. 

I  was  eight  years  old  and  at  times  I  went 
to  the  camp  with  my  grandfather  while 
Governors  sorting  of  deportees  was  taking 
place  for  a  month. 

The  governor  resigned  under  threat  of 
punishment  and  the  next  Governor  carried 
out  the  order  of  the  gangster  government  of 
the  Committee  for  Union  and  Progress. 
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More  relevant  information  is  furnished  in 
a  separate  envelope. 

Charles  N.  Mahjoubian. 

A  Sdrvivor  or  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Kaloust  Derminassian. 

Address:  3821  Plumstead  Ave..  Drexel  Hill, 
PA  19026. 

Tel.  No.:  (215)  259-8312. 

Age:  95.  (Born  in  Deort  Vol)  1895. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  70  mem- 
bers. 

A  short  life  story:  "We  were  deported  first 
to  Alleppo,  and  from  Alleppo  to  Rakica 
(Syrian  Desert)  where  most  of  our  dynasty 
perished.  I  survived  with  my  aunt  and  my 
cousin.  From  Rakka  we  were  deported  walk 
ing  over  200  miles,  to  Der-El  Zor.  There,  my 
cousin  perished.  In  the  Desert,  all  the  survi 
vors  made  their  camp.  Suddenly,  there  was 
an  attack  on  us  by  Chechens'.  I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived.  My  family  thought 
that  I  was  dead  however  I  survived  with  the 
help  of  the  Arab  Bedouins.  After  a  long 
journey  I  came  back  to  Rakka  naked  and 
starving.  I  stayed  there  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  This  ij  a  small  episode  of  a  very  long 
story." 

Kaloust  Derminassian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Enza  Tarakjian. 

Address:  310  Gramont  Lane.  Villanova,  PA 
19085. 

Tel.  No.:  (215/  527-4388. 

Age:  68  Bom  in  Kilis  (Turkey*. 

Number  of  lov.d  ones  massacred:  Mother 
and  3  brothers. 

A  short  life  story:  During  the  first  World 
War  one.  my  family  was  deported  to  Sele- 
miya  (a  town  in  Central  Syria),  my  three 
brothers  were  starved  to  death.  After  the 
war.  with  the  victorious  French  army,  my 
family  returned  to  Kilis  where  I  wa.s  born. 
When  Mustafa  Kemal  came  to  power  and 
the  French  decided  to  neglect  the  Armeni- 
ans and  withdrew  from  Cilicia.  the  Turks 
massacred  the  Armenians  of  Hajen.  Marash 
and  Adana.  At  that  time,  my  father  decides 
to  run  away  from  Kilis  like  many  Armeni- 
ans. The  night  before  Turks  attacked  our 
house,  to  rob  my  father  after  robbing  u.s. 
they  shot  to  death  my  mother  and  my 
younger  sister  who  was  only  two  months 
old.  gets  injured  from  her  forehead  while  in 
my  mother's  arms.  That's  how  we.  four  sis 
ters.  grew  orphans  from  my  mother,  besides 
losing  all  our  properties. 
Enza  Tarakjian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Ester  .Avedissian. 

Address:  3421  W.  Chester  Pk..  Newtown 
Sq..  PA. 

Tel.  No.:  353-1066 

Age:  82. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  35-40. 

A  short  life  story:  I  lost  my  father,  broth- 
er, three  uncles,  three  aunts,  many  cousins 
and  nephews.  I  still  remember  how  my 
father  and  brother  were  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  massacred.  I  was  itfi  an 
orphan  with  my  sister. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Elize  Megenan. 

Address:  809  Ellis  Ave.  Newtown  Sq..  PA 
19073. 

Tel.  No.:  356-8126. 

Age:  80. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  35-40. 

A  short  life  story:  6  years  old  when  massa 
ere  happened.  They  were  chased  from 
homes.  Many  were  whipped    They  had  no 


food  and  ate  weed-s.  .some  were  wild  and  poi- 
soned mouths.  The  brides  jumped  in  rivers 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  raped.  Three 
cousins  (young  girls)  jumped  in  rivers  so 
thpy  wouldn't  get  raped.  Cousins,  aunts, 
uncles,  neighbors  d:ed. 
Elize  Megerian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Terranda  Derminassian. 

Address:  3821  Plumstead  Ave.  Drexel  Hill. 
PA.  19026. 

Tel.  No.:  (215)  259-8312. 

Age:  86  (She  was  11  yrs  old  in  1915). 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  15 
people. 

A  short  life  story:  My  family  was  deported 
to  Alleppo  by  railroad  and  carts.  My  father 
and  my  uncles  were  craftsmen,  that's  why 
we  weren't  deported  to  the  deserts.  The 
Turks  needed  their  labor.  Instead  of  the 
desert,  we  were  sent  to  the  town  of  Bab.  we 
were  .separated  from  my  father  and  his 
brothers.  We  were  put  in  a  woman's  shelter. 
We  survived  by  eating  wild  vegetables,  or 
any  thing  we  could  find  on  the  street.  We 
lived  this  way  for  four  years  and  my  mother 
and  I  survived  by  a  miracle. 
Terranda  Derminassian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Deroohe  H.  Mahjoubian. 

Address:  26  Wingsor  Circle.  Wayne.  PA 
19087. 

Tel.  No.:  215-640  1762. 

Age:  74. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  three. 

A  short  life  story:  I  survived  because  I  was 
a  baby  and  was  left  with  my  grandmother 
who  was  kept  a.s  a  cook  by  the  Pasha  who 
moved  into  our  house  as  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  deported.  My  father  escaped 
from  the  caravan  and  grandmother  kept 
him  hidden  for  a  while  then  he  was  arrested 
and  was  in  prison  when  Armistice  was 
signed. 

Deroohe  H.  Mahjoubian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Sirvart  Aspajian. 

.■\ddress:  261  Hemlock  Lake.  Springfield. 
PA  19064. 

Tel.  No.:  (215;  544-1210. 

Age:  75  years  old.  Born  in  Evereg.  1914. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  Five 
uncles  and  1  aunt  with  all  their  families, 
and  my  father 

A  short  life  s'ory:  What  I  remember  when 
1  was  a  child,  me  and  my  mother  with  my  2 
sisters  were  living  among  Kurks  in  a  Kur- 
dith  village.  Our  house  was  a  stable  living 
with  animals.  After  the  war  was  over  Arme- 
nians came  to  this  Kurdish  village.  They 
took  us  to  an  orphange  in  Aleppo,  where  I 
grew  up. 

Sirvart  Arpajian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Mrs.  Arousiag  Baltian. 

.Address;  6201  Washington  Ave.,  Phila..  PA 
19143. 

Age:  86. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  One- 
father. 

A  short  life  story:  Her  father  came  to  the 
United  Slates  in  1914  and  then  in  1915  went 
back  to  Turkey.  He  was  put  in  jail  there  and 
then  they  set  fire  to  the  jail  and  all  per- 
ished. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
Name:  Nigoghosk  Boyadjian. 
-Address:    2981    Eastburn    Ave..    Broomall. 
PA  19008 


Tel.  No.:  (215)  356-7265. 

Age:  Born  1901,  Neide.  Turkey. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  Pour 
uncles  with  all  their  families. 

A  short  life  story:  I  was  14  years  old.  when 
our  family  with  5  uncles  and  their  families, 
with  other  Armenians  from  Neide  were  de- 
ported to  Adana  and  from  Adana  to  Aleppo. 
In  Aleppo  my  father  and  one  of  my  uncles 
were  deported  to  Damascus  by  train.  My 
father  could  do  this  by  paying  some  bribe  to 
Turkish  officer  who  happened  to  be  from 
our  town.  My  four  other  uncles  with  their 
families  were  sent  to  Syrian  desert,  where 
they  were  massacred.  We  could  be  saved  be- 
cause we  were  sent  to  Damascus.  After  the 
war  was  over  my  brother-in-law  had  come  to 
U.S.A.  in  1913.  He  was  a  physician  M.D.  My 
brother-in-law  sent  me  money.  That's  how  I 
came  here  and  joined  my  sister. 
Nigoghos  K.  Boyadjian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Avedis  Khantzian. 

Address:  9-4  Wilde  Ave..  Drexel  Hill.  PA 
19026. 

Tel.  No.:  (215)  259-7601. 

Age:  Born  09/05/1911-Malatia,  Turkey. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  Two 
uncles,  two  aunts  with  all  their  family  mem- 
bers. 

A  short  life  story:  What  I  remember,  they 
asked  all  Armenians  to  be  gathered  out  of 
town,  with  their  personal  belongings  only. 
There.  Turks  separated  us  into  different 
groups  and  each  group  was  deported  in  dif- 
ferent directions  under  watchful  eyes  of 
Turkish  gendarmeries.  I  was  saved,  thanks 
to  my  aunt,  because  she  could  make  shoes 
for  Turks.  She  got  permission  to  stay  in  Ma- 
latia,  and  she  told  I  was  her  son.  After  the 
war  was  over  and  Malatia  Kewal  came  to 
power,  we  were  allowed  to  move  to  Heippo 
and  from  there  I  came  to  U.S.A. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Vertime  Satian  Semeryian. 

Address:  1425  Brierwood  Rd.,  Haverlown, 
PA. 

Tel.  No.:  215-449-0328. 

89--now  deceased  (3  years). 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  15— in 
family. 

A  short  life  story:  Vertime  came  to  U.S.A. 
in  1922  and  told  this  story  to  me,  her  daugh- 
ter. 

In  1915  the  Turkish  soldiers  came  and 
took  ner  father  away  and  he  was  never  seen 
again. 

We  know  this  was  a  genocide  and  that  this 
tragedy  should  be  recognized. 
Mary  Semeryian  Heslip. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Garbes  Garabedian. 

Address:  824  Fairziz  Rd..  Drexel  Hill,  PA 
19026. 

Tel.  No.:  215-789-3959. 

Age:  85. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  11. 

A  short  life  story:  Born  in  1904  in  Turkey. 
Town  of  Nevshhor.  I  am  one  of  the  survi- 
vors from  4,500  people.  Only  five  saved  from 
this  genocide,  I  am  one  of  them. 
Garbes  Garabedian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
Name:  Mary  Derderian. 
Address:  20  Bishop  Hollow  Rd..  Apt.  H-12, 
Newton  Sq.,  Pa.  19073 
Tel.  No.:  (215)  356-8817. 
Age;  76. 


Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  All 
family  and  all  relatives. 

A  short  life  story:  I  was  nine  months  old 
baby,  f.ie  first  of  my  partiiis  whom  I  never 
.iaw.  and  up  today  I  don't  know  what's 
mother  love  is  because  I  didn't  feel  it.  Ine 
Turks  deprived  me  of  it. 

Thanks  to  my  one  aunt  she  found  me  in 
the  rubbles  and  raised  me  until  I  was  ten. 
Alter  that  I  was  sent  to  a  foster  house 
w;,ere  I  was  raised  as  their  maid  lor  tt-n 
years  then  I  married  at  twenty  to  my  hus- 
band in  1934.  It  was  our  54th  anniversary 
ir.;s  year.  The  hurt  of  never  feeling  a  moth- 
ers love  and  fathers  love  is  very  deep. 

Mary  Derderian. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Ahmeman  Genocide 

Name:  Sarkis  Kechian. 

Address:  58  North  Keystone  Ave. 

Tel.  No.:  352-8171. 

Age:  79. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred;  8. 

A  short  life  otory:  Sarkis  Kechian  wa^,  4 
years  old  when  he  fled  from  Adana  and  he 
was  hungry  for  ^  Liays.  One  day  he  found  a 
rotten  orange,  which  the  people  fed  him  so 
he  won't  die.  Then  he  fled  to  Palistan  ana 
France  and  England  came  and  took  all  the 
orpnaiis  to  Posaiele,  and  in  the  tents  they 
fed  them.  Then  the  French  people  took 
ijiem  to  Adana.  because  they  had  captured 
it.  Then  again  they  fled  to  Sanchack  and 
then  fled  to  Lebanon,  wher  he  was  put  in  an 
orphanage.  When  all  this  happened  he  was 
separated  from  his  mom.  When  they  go  to 
Lebanon  at  age  15,  he  was  reunited  with  his 
mom. 

A  Survivor  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 

Name:  Asdgnig  Keshgegian. 

Address:  5836  N.  4th  St..  Phila.,  PA  19120. 

Tel.  No.:  (215)  WA4-6841. 

Age:  76. 

Number  of  loved  ones  massacred:  3. 

A  short  life  story:  Was  deported  into 
desert  as  an  infant  with  her  mother.  Her 
father  and  two  sisters  were  killed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguisi-ied  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  draw 
on  the  last  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  refer  to  the 
bonds  of  this  institution  which  have 
held  it  together  these  many  years  and 
which  make  it  possible  for  Senators, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  friendship 
exists  between  them  or  how  great  the 
mutual  respect,  to  rise  on  this  floor 
and  express  to  one  another  our  free 
will  and  our  own  independent  conclu- 
sions. 

In  each  Senator's  career,  there  are 
moments  he  or  she  shall  remember, 
and  I  will  indeed  remember  this  one, 
because  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  leader  of  my  party,  on  the 
substantive  issues  of  this  debate.  But  I 
further  believe  that,  as  the  elected 
leader,  he  has  a  very  special  privilege 
to  have  this  body  address  his  proposal 
in  such  a  way  as  we  can  express  our 
decision,  as  we  say,  on  an  up-or-down 
vote.  I  will  therefore  support  him  on 
this  first  vote.  Thereafter  I  will  vote  in 


support  of  my  own  convictions  on  the 
substantive  issues. 

There  are  three  reasons  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion, on  an  up-ajid-down  vote,  as  now 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

First,  what  are  the  facts?  Is  there 
anyone  among  us  who  can  say  with 
certainty  that  all,  or  the  greater  part, 
of  the  facts  that  are  relevent  to  this 
issue  are  before  this  body?  Are  all  the 
known  vaults  of  knowledge  across  the 
world  freely  accessible  for  objective 
study  and  analysis?  I  believe  not.  I  am 
told  that  certain  libraries,  or  caches  of 
books  aiid  papers,  are  not  being 
opened. 

Therefore,  we  are  proceeding  with- 
out the  full  benefit  of  the  analysis  of 
relevant  facts  on  a  most  serious  and 
grave  international  issue. 

The  =econd  reason  is  the  instability 
that  now  prevails  in  certain  areas  of 
central  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  could  quickly  impact  on  what  we 
call  the  flanks  of  NATO.  The  flanks 
are  always  vulnerable  to  instability. 
The  march  of  democracy  has  been  dra- 
matic, unforseen,  unprecedented  in  its 
speed  in  central  Europe,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  Soviet  Union.  But  ac- 
companying that  has  been  a  measure 
of  political,  economic,  and,  indeed, 
military  instability.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port ever  so  strongly  the  continued 
presence  of  our  troops  in  central 
Europe  and  on  NATO's  flanks— includ- 
ing those  troops  stationed  in  Turkey— 
at  or  about  the  levels  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We,  in  what  I  perceive  as  the  new 
world,  sometimes  have  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  motivations  of 
those  who  live  in  Europe,  the  old 
world.  Particularly  in  those  areas 
which  have  experienced  ancient  civili- 
zations such  as  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  spanned  several  centuries. 
Often,  we  have  difficulty  understand- 
ing why  ethnic  groups  in  those  areas 
continue  to  harbor  feelings  which 
have  roots  that  go  back  for  centuries. 

We  are  witnessing  today  in  the 
Soviet  Republics  of  Azerbaijan,  Tadz- 
hikistan,  and  Uzbekistan  killing,  pil- 
laging, civil  strife.  Each  day  we  hear 
news  of  incredible  human  suffering. 

Speaking  for  one  Senator,  I  have  dif- 
liculty  understanding  how  these 
people  can  fall  upon  each  other,  creat- 
ing death  and  destruction  and  com- 
pounding the  misery  of  their  own  life- 
styles with  this  self-inflicted  human 
suffering. 

Can  anyone  in  this  institution  pre- 
dict with  certainty  that  if  we  were  to 
adopt  this  resolution  that  we  would 
not  foster  further  human  suffering 
and  death  in  certain  areas  of  Turkey 
and  perhaps  in  other  areas  of  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  where  there  co- 
exist Armenians  and  others  of  differ- 
ent ethnic  background?  Is  this  resolu- 
tion    worth     the    price     of    another 


human  being's  life?  We  have  to  ask 
ourselves  that  question  before  we  cast 
our  votes. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  United  States  at 
this  point  in  time,  with  the  dramatic 
unfolding  of  history  throughout  the 
world,  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
reach  out  and  help  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  stability  and  peace  and  be  ever 
so  cautious  about  any  steps  we  take, 
be  they  this  resolution  or  drastic  cut- 
backs in  our  own  national  security,  for 
fear  we  could  bring  about  greater  in- 
stability and  human  suffering. 

Lastly,  the  national  security  implica- 
tions, I  have  had  the  opportimity  to 
visit  Turkey,  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO,  now  off  and  on  for  20  years.  It 
was  exactly  20  years  ago  this  month 
that  I  was  privileged  to  join  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  work  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  During  the 
course  of  these  20  years,  except  for  a 
brief  hiatus,  I  have  had  special  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  NATO. 

Today,  NATO  is  going  through  a  re- 
examination to  establish  its  future 
credibility  and  value  as  a  peacekeeping 
bond  between  nations.  It  is  essential 
that  NATO  go  forward.  We  cannot 
predict  with  certainty  exsu;tly  how  it 
will  fulfill  its  missions  in  the  wake  of 
this  march  for  democracy  in  central 
Europe.  But  we  do  know,  each  of  us, 
instinctively,  that  it  must  remain,  that 
it  must  remain  strong  and  that  we,  the 
United  States,  must  exercise  a  role  of 
leadership  in  maintaining,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  harmonious  re- 
lationships between  the  member  na- 
tions. 

Turkey  has  been  a  very  bold  and 
courageous  member  of  this  alliance. 
Geographically,  it  is  in  a  strategic  lo- 
cation, bordering  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Persian  Gulf  nations.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  visited  there,  as  have  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allocated  for  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  could  have  IMi 
minutes  additional? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  an  additional  1'^ 
minutes  to  the  able  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  1  '/2  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  bear  our  responsibility  as  a 
member  nation  of  NATO  to  promote 
harmony  among  other  member  na- 
tions of  NATO,  to  continue  to  try  to 
provide  stability  in  this  remarkable 
period  of  change.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  Turkey,  feelings  that  are 
deeply  rooted.  Likewise  we  must  recog- 
nize the  suffering  and  death  of  incal- 
culable numbers  of  Armenians 
throughout  history.  We  must  find 
ways  to  help  them  that  do  not  impair 
and  impinge  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  NATO  alliance. 


UM 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  and  others 
that  I  shall  oppose  Mr.  Dole's  current 
form  of  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au 
thorized  to  yield  myself  5  minutes  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  with  time  chargea- 
ble to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me- 
and  I  have  spoken  twice  on  this  issue 
already— respond  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Virginia,  Senator  Warner. 
He  brings  up  basically  three  points: 
No.  1,  are  all  the  facts  before  us?  And 
the  answer  is  all  the  facts  are  never 
completely  before  us.  If  we  were  de- 
bating the  holocaust,  they  would  not 
all  be  before  us.  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  until  we  get  all  the  facts  before 
we  can  make  a  decision.  We  do  know 
enough  of  the  facts,  and  that  is,  at  a 
minimum,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  were  slain  simply  because  they 
were  Armenians.  That  is  the  reality. 

Many  will  put  that  number  higher.  I 
wish  there  were  a  good  scholarly  book. 
If  there  is  anyone  from  a  university 
press  watching  this  proceeding,  I  hope 
someone  will  do  it. 

But  the  evidence  is  just  overwhelm- 
ing that  genocide  occurred.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  We  do  not  have 
all  the  facts,  but  we  have  enough  of 
the  facts  that  we  can  make  a  judg- 
ment. 

The  second  question  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  asks  is.  Will  we  foster 
further  suffering  and  death?  And  here 
is  a  judgment  call.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  Ls  that  we 
might.  My  conclusion  is  a  different 
one.  My  conclusion  is  when  we  stand 
up  for  human  rights,  whether  it  is  the 
holocaust,  whether  it  is  the  question 
of  Armenians,  whether  it  is  human 
rights  in  China,  we  discourage  future 
suffering. 

This  is  a  judgment  call,  I  confess. 
My  judgment  on  this  is  it  differs  from 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Finally,  he 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  our  re 
lationship  with  Turkey.  Again,  here,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  do  have  an  interest 
We  have  two  interests  here:  One  is  to 
maintain  a  good  relationship  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  and  I  want  to 
do  that.  I  have  also  visited  Turkey. 
But  this  resolution  does  not  condemn 
that  present  Government  of  Turkey. 
It  does  not  condemn  the  people  of 
Turkey.  It  talks  about  something  that 
took  place  many  decades  ago.  If  the 
Government  of  Turkey,  for  example. 
the  Parliament  of  Turkey,  were  to 
adopt  a  resolution  condemning  slavery 
in  our  country  or  the  way  we  treated 
American  Indians  or  what  we  did  to 
Japanese- Americans.  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  an  insult  to  those  of  us  sit- 
ting in  the  United  States  Senate 
today,  nor  to  the  people  of  this  coun 


try  today.  Our  record  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  is  not  a  perfect  one  any 
more  than  it  is  of  any  government. 
What  is,  I  think,  in  our  national  inter- 
est is  to  stand  up  clearly,  firmly  for 
human  rights,  and  that  is  what  the 
resolution  does. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  minority  leader.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  President  pro 
tempore,  as  he  knows,  but  I  want  to 
commend  particularly  the  minority 
leader  for  standing  up.  We  go  through 
this  business  of  making  speeches  and 
you  can  from  time  to  time  sense  when 
someone  is  doing  something  because 
there  is  a  passion  there  and  when  you 
are  doing  it  routinely.  I  sense,  to  the 
credit  of  Senator  Dole,  there  is  a  pas- 
sion on  this  i.ssue.  He  really  believes 
strongly,  as  do  I.  I  hope  we  will  follow 
the  minority  leader  and  vote  for  this 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joseph  Le 
Baron,  a  congressional  fellow  with  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  a  pretty  rare  event  in  my 
life  that  I  find  myself  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  arguing  against  the 
policy  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole].  In  my  14th  year  of  service, 
I  can  remember  no  time  when  I  have 
actually  risen  to  oppose  an  initiative 
of  his.  But  today  I  do,  and  I  do  so  not 
with  reluctance,  but  with  regret. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  I  think  it  is  poorly  conceived, 
and  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  we  both  serve. 

Mr.  President,  our  friend  and  great 
ally  Turkey  is  located  in  a  region 
dominated  by  turmoil.  The  Republic 
of  Turkey  was  born  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I  and  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  Now,  all  around  her,  the 
Bolshevik  order  is  collapsing  and  the 
post-World  War  II  system  is  collaps- 
ing. 

To  her  east  and  southeast  are  Iran. 
Iraq,  and  Syria—countries  where  war. 
revolution,  nerve  gas.  and  medium 
range  rockets  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  think  those 
geostrategic  factors  alone  should  deter 
us  from  this  resolution,  but  there  is 
more  to  be  said. 


We  are  being  asked  to  accept  one 
version  of  the  events  in  question,  and 
much  time  has  been  spent  during  this 
debate  on  the  question  of  whose  ver- 
sion of  events  is  correct.  Clearly  it  is 
very  hard  to  tell,  and  yet  we  are  asked 
to  make  profoundly  moral  judgments 
with  such  faulty  information. 

Some  things  are  disputed,  others  are 
not.  What  is  not?  Well,  it  was  the 
middle  of  World  War  I  when  all  this 
happened.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
events  of  1921-23  are  included  here. 
Turkey  was  already  out  of  the  war, 
the  Bolsheviks  had  suppressed  the  in- 
dependent Armenian  state.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  treaty  had  been  signed,  estab- 
lishing their  common  border.  There 
was  no  more  Turkish  involvement. 
Where  does  all  this  "1923"  come  from? 

Next,  some  Armenians  were  in 
revolt.  They  do  not  deny  this.  They  ac- 
knowledge it.  They  are  even  proud  of 
it.  They  were  in  revolt  against  their 
own  government,  and  collaborated 
with  its  enemies.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand. I  do  not  argue  that  that  is  justi- 
fication for  atrocities  and  it  is  no 
excuse  for  anything.  It  simply  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  like 
some  of  the  instances  which  have  been 
cited  in  debate,  where  the  world  has 
condemned  events  and  called  them 
genocide. 

The  old  Ottoman  government,  which 
the  Turks  themselves  overthrew,  may 
have  been  bad,  even  venal,  but  it  was 
not  simply  a  matter  of  going  after  an 
innocent  population.  It  was  the  middle 
of  the  war.  and  many  were  in  revolt. 
That  is  in  addition  to  those  Armenians 
who  were  fighting  with  the  Russians 
against  the  Ottomans  until  1917,  when 
the  Bolsheviks  took  power  and  Russia 
withdrew  from  the  war.  And  much  of 
what  we  are  talking  about,  however  it 
is  characterized,  took  place  between 
1915  and  1917.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
1915-17.  Not  1920  or  1921.  certainly 
not  1923,  not  the  Turks. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  said  any- 
thing about  the  Turkish  view  of  these 
events  either,  and  that  needs  to  be 
said  as  well.  Yes,  there  were  mass  de- 
portations of  Armenians.  Is  that  alone, 
at  that  time  and  place,  criminal  under 
these  conditions?  There  were  also  dis- 
ease and  famine.  Will  it  make  a  differ- 
ence to  history  to  determine  how 
many  died  of  disease  and  poor  condi- 
tions? Do  we  know?  These  are  weighty 
and  terrifying  questions  of  human  life 
and  morality.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
looked  at  these  grisly  aspects  of  a  ter- 
rible time.  What  is  going  on  in  Arme- 
nia and  Azerbaijan  today  pales  by 
comparison,  and  we  are  shocked  by 
those  events. 

Some  of  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  refugees 
whom  Turkey  has  taken  in  during  the 
last  year  and  is  supporting  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  have  suffered  from 
poor  conditions,  and  the  United  States 


and  the  United  Nations  have  provided 
funds  and  advice  to  help  Turkey  cope 
with  these  people.  Some  are  even  the 
victims  of  having  been  gassed  by  their 
own  government.  How  do  we  describe 
those  deaths?  Some  from  cold,  or  dis- 
ease, the  latent  effects  of  the  gassings, 
age,  heart  attack?  Is  it  genocide?  Are 
the  gassings  genocide— or  do  we  have 
another  description  for  that  horror? 

Nobody  denies  the  deaths  of  the  Ar- 
menians, but  what  about  Turkish  civil- 
ian deaths?  There  were  at  least  as 
many,  and  a  large  number  at  the 
hands  of  Armenians,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  army.  Was  their  suffering 
less?  Do  their  grandchildren  bear  less 
of  a  burden? 

I  will  return  to  these  themes,  Mr. 
President,  but  must  say  something 
about  this  friend  and  ally  itself. 

Turkey  today,  which  is  98  percent 
Moslem,  still  sits  in  that  dangerous 
part  of  the  world.  When  the  Turkish 
Republic  emerged  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  after  World  War 
I  it  adopted  our  Western  values  and 
has  worked  to  live  up  to  those  stand- 
ards even  since. 

Compare  the  history  of  Turkey  since 
1923  with  that  of  Germany  or  Russia, 
let  alone  the  Communist  countries. 
Turkey  confronted  the  job  of  nation- 
building  and,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  did 
far  better  than  most  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  Eastern  Europe  or  neighboring 
Arab  countries. 

The  peace  treaties  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  obligated  the  Turks  to  do 
certain  things,  and  they  have  done 
them.  At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armenians,  whose  sufferings  I  do  not 
deny  or  minimize,  approached  the 
peace  conferences.  For  all  the  talk  of 
cables  and  reports  and  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, the  world  did  not  see  it  that 
way  then  and  there.  They  did  not 
order  Turkish  reparations  be  paid  to 
the  Armenians.  Remember  the  effect 
of  war  reparations  on  Germany  and 
the  rise  of  Hitler. 

As  for  earlier  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  which  the  distinguished  leader 
of  my  own  party  and  the  distinguished 
president  pro  tempore  discussed  yes- 
terday on  the  floor.  I  must  simply  say 
that  the  judgment  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  1920's  on  the  events  of  their  day 
in  Europe  did  not  in  every  case  prove 
to  be  informed  or  lead  to  successful 
policy. 

That  same  Senate  was  unwilling  to 
support  President  Wilsons  efforts  in 
Europe.  So  even  then.  Mr.  President, 
and  in  every  forum,  there  was  not  only 
information  which  was  debated  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  our  owti  needs  to  be 
considered,  even  if  the  judgment 
which  was  exercised  was  not  always 
correct.  Is  the  Senate  of  that  time  in- 
directly complicitous  in  World  War  II 
because  it  refused  to  let  the  United 
States  join  the  League  of  Nations 
after  World  War  1.  or  because  it  did 
not    object    to    the    high    reparations 


which  Germany  had  to  pay  France,  or 
to  the  territorial  claims  of  Prance 
against  Germany? 

Indeed.  Turkey  managed  to  under- 
stand very  well  the  threats  around  her 
in  those  years  after  World  War  I,  just 
as  she  does  today.  When  the  Fascists 
came  to  power  in  Italy  and  the  Nazis 
in  Germany,  the  United  States  re- 
mained isolationist. 

After  war  broke  out,  Turkey  had  to 
mobilize  her  army,  just  in  case,  and 
late  in  the  war  entered  on  our  side. 
Turkey  made  the  kind  of  commitment 
then  after  World  War  II  which  eluded 
the  United  States  after  World  War  I. 

Why  then  is  i'  that  just  in  it"  last 
few  years  ha\e  Armenian  terror 
groups  appeared  on  the  world  stage?  I 
do  not  in  any  way  reference  the  thou- 
sands of  upstanding  Armenian  Ameri- 
cans who  have  denounced  the  terror, 
expressed  their  legitimate  rage,  and 
rightfully  protested.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  refer  to  real  terror  groups  and 
ask  why  now,  in  the  last  decade,  are 
they  going  after  Turkey? 

How  many  have  been  trained  by  the 
PLO  or  in  Libya?  I  think  our  FBI  and 
CIA  know.  Where  were  these  support- 
ers of  a  commemorative  in  the  1950's 
or  the  1960's,  before  international 
terror,  wit»'  the  help  of  the  KGB 
before  Gorbachev,  became  so  wide- 
spread? And  why  is  it  just  now,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
attempt  to  dismember  it  into  inde- 
pendent states,  that  we.  of  all  people, 
should  get  involved  in  attacking  the 
territorial  integrity  of  an  ally? 

Make  no  mistake.  My  good  friend, 
the  leader  of  my  party  in  the  Senate, 
has  referred  to  David  and  Goliath, 
little  Armenia  and  big  Turkey.  I  think 
I  see  it  differently  than  my  friend  Sen- 
ator Dole,  who  is.  I  know  in  good  con- 
science, of  a  different  opinion.  I  see  a 
Russian  Goliath  about  to  be  dismem- 
bered by  the  little  Davids  who  made  it 
up,  but  Turkey,  too.  is  David  across 
the  border. 

Who  are  we  to  support  the  redraw- 
ing of  the  Russo-Turkish  border?  That 
is  what  Armenia  says  she  v/ants.  Na- 
gorno-Karabag  and  the  redrawing  of 
the  border.  Mount  Ararat,  the  symbol 
of  Armenian  life,  is  in  Turkey,  Mr. 
President.  And  it  is  the  Armenian  Su- 
preme Soviet,  its  legislature,  which 
has  established  a  commission  to  "ex- 
amine." that  is  to  say,  to  undermine 
and  repudiate,  that  1921  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  invested 
manpower  and  money  in  preventing 
the  Soviet  takeover  of  northern  Iran, 
again  in  the  news  every  day.  We  recog- 
nized the  threat  to  democracy  there. 
There  was  a  Soviet  supported  insur- 
gency, and  we  fought  it  with  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  in  other  ways.  Just  in 
our  time,  almost  50  years  later,  is  it  be- 
coming clear  that  the  battle  may  be 
over. 


Since  those  first  days  after  World 
War  II,  Turkey  has  been  our  faithful 
ally.  She  fought  with  us  In  Korea. 
Need  I  even  say  anything  about  it? 
The  Turks  were  there.  They  fought 
hard.  They  were  decorated.  We  did  not 
wonder  about  them. 

Much  has  been  said  about  whether 
the  Nazi  Germans  and  the  Turks  have 
a  similar  past.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  saw  fit  to  occupy  Germany,  but 
certainly  not  to  visit  guilt  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  children,  and  the  later 
generations. 

However,  we  have  always  been  cau- 
tious about  German  troops  getting  In- 
volved outside  NATO.  They  even  back 
off  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  duty  of  their 
own  accord.  We  never  worried  about 
the  Turks.  Why  now,  with  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan  in  flames  once  again, 
are  these  questions  out  there? 

The  course  to  democracy  in  Turkey 
has  not  been  easy.  Mr.  President,  and 
we  all  know  the  trials  and  tribulations 
too  well.  The  Turkish  population, 
Turkish  institutions,  and  the  Turkish 
military  have  all  shown  their  devotion 
to  civilian  democracy.  Who  else  in  that 
area,  Mr.  President,  can  say  that?  The 
U.S.S.R.?  Soviet  Armenia?  Bulgaria? 
Romania?  Iran? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  riding 
the  wrong  horse  here.  I  do  not  mean 
the  horse  of  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  But  I  do  mean  that  we 
are  riding  toward  border  disputes  and 
undoing  the  Turkish  border.  I  have 
not  heard  much  here  about  the  role  of 
Armenian  lobbyists,  only  the  role  of 
Turkish  lobbyists.  Has  there  not  been 
lobbying  on  both  sides? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  has  been  here,  but  Arme- 
nia has  no  lobbyists.  I  wonder,  then, 
who  has  supplied  all  the  materials 
which  the  other  side  is  entering  into 
the  record?  Has  not  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  California  himself  lob- 
bied? 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  the  region,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East.  De- 
spite the  difficulties  of  their  struggle, 
Turkey  remains  on  the  democratic 
path.  There  are  fair  and  free  elections. 
Where  else  in  that  part  of  the  world? 
Only  in  Israel  and  Greece. 

Here,  however,  we  endanger  them.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all 
that,  apart  from  this  resolution,  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  are 
good.  Turkish-American  relations  have 
been  good  under  various  administra- 
tions, even  despite  some  disagree- 
ments, and  under  different  govern- 
ments in  Turkey.  I  hope  we  do  not 
squander  that  source  of  good  will  by 
our  actions  here.  I  fear  the  divisive- 
ness  it  may  bring. 

Mr.  President.  Turkey  has  been  so 
helpful  to  us  in  NATO  that  it  hardly 
needs  repeating  here.  With  her  long 
Soviet   border  and  hostile  neighbors. 
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she  has  done  more  than  her  duty,  car- 
ried more  than  her  share.  Turkey  has 
been  our  full  partner  over  the  years. 

We  have  a  few  thousand  advisers 
there,  but  the  Turks  really  do  the  job 
for  us  and  the  rest  of  the  allies.  The 
missions  which  NATO  gave  Turkey 
have  always  been  critical  ones  and  she 
has  done  them  well,  and  when  we 
asked  that  alliance  members  increase 
military  expenditures  by  3  percent  in 
real  dollars  Turkey  averaged  4.4  per- 
cent, dropping  back  to  3.5  percent  in 
1988,  still  more  than  we  asked. 

Mr.  FYesident,  what  will  the  Turkish 
population  say  to  this  decree?  With 
the  turmoil  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Extern  Europe  that  may  continue  for 
some  time,  I  am  truly  worried  about 
where  this  may  lead  us. 

I  think  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
latest  chapter  in  ethnic  conflict  which 
bodes  ill  for  us  and  for  Turkey.  She 
must  see  the  possibility  of  turmoil 
near  her  borders  and  wonder  how  reli- 
able we  really  are.  Do  not  forget:  it 
has  been  a  Soviet  goal  to  separate 
Turkey  from  NATO,  just  as  they 
wanted  to  sever  us  from  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  President.  Turkey  is  unique 
among  our  friends.  We  all  know  that. 
Why  have  we  not  even  granted  her  a 
full  hearing?  Why  has  it  come  to  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  assure  at 
least  a  partial  hearing?  Are  we  really 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  right  way  to 
proceed?  I  am  not.  I  do  not  deny  the 
tragedy,  but  I  fear  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  another  one,  far  great- 
er than  most  of  us  imagine. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  be 
examined  here  and  we  could  have  ex- 
amined a  good  deal  of  that  had  the  in- 
terest been  in  the  committee  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  these  events  and  have 
them  flushed  out  in  the  appropriate 
arena.  Absent  that,  we  are  toying  with 
the  fate  and  feelings  of  a  loyal  ally 
that  fought  with  us  in  Korea,  fought 
with  us  every  step  along  the  way,  and 
has  the  longest  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union  of  any  country  in  NATO.  We 
dare  not  do  this  lightly,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LIE3ERMAN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  an  excellent  statement,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  for  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

I  wonder  if  the  other  side  now  could 
produce  a  speaker  so  that  we  could 
keep  the  time  pretty  much  evenly  run- 
ning between  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  for  the  next  2  minutes  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
sides  I  understand  are  awaiting  the  ar 
rival  of  speakers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  next  3  minutes  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  two  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  control  42  minutes  and  the 
opponents  34  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  try 
to  give  just  a  little  more  time  to  the 
speakers  who  are  arriving.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  and  I  trust  that  I  will 
not  be  perceived  as  intruding  on  the 
two  leaders  in  extending  this  time.  It 
has  the  effect  of  extending  the  time.  I 
believe  one  of  the  speakers  has  prob- 
ably arrived. 

So  I  ask  that  the  time  begin  running 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  taken  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  for 
his  always  kind  remarks  even  at  those 
times,  Mr.  President,  when  we  may 
disagree  on  an  issue.  It  is  never  easy  to 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  whose  leader- 
ship has  been  demonstrated  here  for 
so  many  years,  and  whose  views  and 
comments  are  very  hard  to  argue  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  5  minutes  from  the 
Republican  leaders  time  be  made 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  to 
establish  a  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of 
1915-23.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  this  joint  resolution.  With  its 
passage,  we  will  recognize  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

Between  1915  and  1918,  over  l'/2  mil- 
lion Armenians  perished  of  starvation 
and  butchery  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  genocide  in- 
volved not  only  the  killing  of  inno- 
cents but  their  forcible  deportation 
across  Asia  Minor.  They  were  perse- 
cuted, banished,  and  slaughtered  while 
much  of  Europe  was  engaged  in  World 
War  I, 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  this  resolution,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  our  re- 
lations with  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  I 
want  to  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear.  This  resolution  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  distinguish  between  the  acts 
that  occurred  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  modern-day  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey. 

Turkey  is  our  valued  ally,  one  which 
has  contributed  much  to  NATO.  My 
support  of  this  resolution  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  change  or  undercut  that  re- 
lationship. 

I  understand  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment strongly  opposes  this  resolu- 


tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  refrain  from  proceeding  to  and 
adopting  this  resolution,  because  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  our  ally. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  agree. 

l\irkey  is  indeed  a  valued  NATO  ally 
and  an  important  friend  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  hos- 
tility. I  have  met  with  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  Turkish- Americans 
about  this  resolution,  and  have  lis- 
tened to  their  concerns  in  detail.  I  ap- 
preciate their  pride  in  their  country.  I 
recognize  their  important  strategic  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States. 

But  these  are  not  reasons  to  ignore 
or  deny  historical  evidence.  To  deny 
these  facts  is  not  only  to  downgrade 
the  horror  of  the  Armenian  killings, 
but  to  remove  the  underpiruiings  of 
human  progress.  Remembrance  is  a 
way  to  serve  notice  on  those  who 
would  perpetrate  future  atrocities  that 
we  will  not  forget,  nor  permit  such 
horrors  to  happen  again. 

This  resolution  does  not  blame 
modern-day  Turkey.  The  events  in 
question  occurred  in  1915-23.  We  refer 
to  actions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Mr.  President.  West  Germany  is  no 
less  of  an  ally  because  we  recognize 
the  Holocaust,  or  because  we  are 
building  a  museum  to  remember  it. 
West  Germany  and  its  people  ac- 
knowledge the  Holocaust  and  the  Nazi 
mistreatment  and  slaughter  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  Europeans.  The  German  people 
continue  to  grapple  with  that  horrible 
chapter  of  their  history. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  recog- 
nized the  sad  chapters  in  our  own  his- 
tory and  have  tried  to  make  redress. 
Most  recently,  we  enacted  legislation 
to  make  reparations  to  Asian  Ameri- 
cans who  were  incarcerated  during 
World  War  II.  We  remember  the  en- 
slavement of  black  Americans  and  con- 
tinue to  this  day  to  address  the  legacy 
of  pain  and  injury  that  black  Ameri- 
cans have  inherited  from  that  chapter 
in  American  history. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  acts  as  a 
reminder  of  the  violations  of  human 
rights  against  the  Armenian  people. 
To  the  Armenians  and  those  who  filed 
endless  numbers  of  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  the  massacres  and  mass 
death  following  forced  deportation  of 
Armenians  across  Asia  Minor  in  1915, 
there  could  be  no  set  of  circumstances 
imaginable  more  completely  depraved, 
or  corrupt,  or  inhumane. 

The  Genocide  Treaty,  which  the 
United  States  ratified  in  1988,  defines 
genocide  as  acting  with  a  "specific 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  sub- 
stantial part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial 
or  religious  group."  History  shows 
that  the  Ottomans  intended  to  eradi- 
cate the  Armenian  population. 


As  many  as  1.5  million  Armenians- 
including  women  and  children  who 
were  not  a  security  threat  to  the  Otto- 
mans— died  from  forced  marches  and 
massacres.  International  diplomats  in 
Turkey  at  the  time— including  Henry 
Morganthau— denounced  the  Otto- 
mans' policy  as  a  mas.sacre  of  the  Ar- 
menians The  Turkish  Interior  Minis- 
ter at  the  time  sent  telegrams  urging 
the  extermination  of  the  Armenians. 

It  was  Prof.  Raphael  Ijemkin.  a 
lawyer  who  escaped  Poland  during  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  1939,  who  first  coined 
the  word  genocide  in  1944.  After  desig- 
nating the  term  "genocide"  to  describe 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  people, 
Lemkin  became  the  first  person  to 
characterize  the  atrocities  of  1915-23 
as  the  "Armenian  genocide."  In  his 
tireless  work  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  he  repeatedly 
rpferred  to  the  Armenian  genocide,  to- 
pether  with  the  Holocaust,  as  a  proto- 
type of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

I  salute  those  of  Armenian  descent 
who  have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that 
the  genocide  of  their  people  does  not 
fade  into  historical  irrelevance  but  re- 
mains a  shocking  lesson  and  horren- 
dous example  of  inhumanity  of  man  to 
man.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  recognize  these  events, 
and  to  ensure  that  such  a  tragedy  is 
never  again  vLsited  upon  any  people 
anywhere  on  this  Earth. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  hew 
much  time  remains  on  the  two  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  resolution  have  36 
minutes  remaining  and  the  opponents 
46  minutes  remaining.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
is  ninninp  against  both  sid°s  equally, 
is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  time  is  running 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  have  a  speaker? 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  Irom  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston]. 

Mr.  CRAJJSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  designate  April  24,  1990,  as  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  of  1915-23.  This  res- 
olution honors  those  who  died  during 
the  Armenian  ma.s.sacre  perpetrated  by 
the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  legislation  is  in  no  way  designed 
to  accuse  the  current  governments  of 
Turkey,  very  different  from  the  Turk- 
ish Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  Turkish 
people,  who  are  our  friends  and  allies. 
Nor  is  it  designed  to  detract  from  the 
numerous  contributions  that  the 
Turkish  people  have  made  to  this 
county. 


Rather,  this  legislation  in  designat- 
ing April  24  as  a  remembrance  for 
those  who  p>erished  in  the  Armenian 
massacre,  is  intended  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  atrocity  that  oc- 
curred against  the  Armenian  people  in 
an  effort  to  help  ensure  that  genocide, 
against  any  group  of  people,  does  not 
even  recur,  and  that  America  will 
always  express  its  anger  over  act*:  of 
genocide. 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  those 
whose  relatives  were  killed  in  the  Ar- 
menian massacre.  I  understand  their 
anger  that  there  are  those  who  still 
deny  thai  the  massacre  indeed  took 
place,  despite  the  fact  that  the  massa- 
cre has  been  well  documented  over  the 
past  six  decades.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  denials  that  there  was  genocide 
against  the  Jewish  people  in  Nazi  Ger- 
m.any.  Obviously,  a  bold  lie. 

To  refute  these  facts— re:  the  Arme- 
nian genocide- is  to  perpetrate  yet  an- 
other crime  against  the  Armenian 
people.  We  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
member the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
massacre.  As  later  events  proved,  the 
world  did  not  learr  a  lesson  from  this, 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry—unfortunately, not  the  last. 

We  carnot  reverse  the  even's  of  the 
pa.st,  but  we  can  and  we  must  strive  to 
keep  the  memory  of  this  tragedy  alive, 
."^o  as  to  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  extermination  of  a  people  because 
o<"  their  nationality,  their  race  or  their 
religion 

M-.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  Presiden*, 
P'^natc  Joint  Resolution  212,  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  resolution,  is  finally 
before  the  full  Senate,  after  months  of 
intense  deliberation  in  committee  and 
in  Senators'  private  consultations. 
Senators  have  spoken  eloquently  and 
forcefully  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Usually,  a  commemorative  item  is 
rlPilt  with  speedily,  and  with  little 
c'^nt.'-oversy.  The  lengthy  debate  over 
this  particular  commemorative  testi- 
fies to  the  Senate's  concern  about  this 
issue.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one 
pretends  that  this  Ls  just  arother  com- 
memorative, or  that  the  Armenian 
tragedy  shoiild  be  approached  with 
anything  but  the  utmost  gravity. 

Mr  President.  I  share  my  coUeafnies" 
deep  conviction  that  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 212  deserves  careful  thought. 
For  many  years,  I  have  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Armenians  deserved  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  a  meaningful  way.  I  made 
strong  statements  to  that  effect  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have  said  as 
much  to  the  Turkish  representatives 
here  in  Washington.  This  aspect  of  my 
position  has  not  changed  one  bit. 

Another  aspect  of  my  position  has 
changed,  however.  My  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  last  fall 
when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
considered  the  resolution.  What 
prompted  this  amendment?  Frankly,  it 


was  an  attempt  to  find  a  middle 
ground.  The  most  deeply  involved  par- 
ties in  the  Armenian  genocide  issue, 
the  Armenians  themselves  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  are  separated  by  a  vast  emo- 
tional gulf. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  was 
an  attempt  to  bridge  this  gulf.  Turkey 
is  a  responsible,  valued  ally.  Armenian- 
Americans  have  contributed  as  much 
to  our  .society  as  any  of  the  many 
proud  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  could  play  a  role  in  bringing 
these  parties  to  some  mutually  agree- 
able understanding. 

I  also  acted  out  of  concern  over  what 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  implicitly  be 
doing  in  approving  the  original  text  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  This 
'ext,  which  is  before  us  today,  puts 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  the 
Congress,  on  record  as  commemorat- 
ing a  genocide  against  the  Armenian 
people  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Mr.  President,  genocide  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  issues  ever  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress.  Indeed, 
I  was  an  outspoken  supporter  and 
c-iginal  sponsor  of  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Genocide  several  years  ago. 
But  the  Congress  must  act  very  care- 
fully when  its  actions  give  official  rec- 
ognition to  events  as  contentious  as 
genocide. 

In  particular,  the  Congress  must 
temper  its  voice,  or  even  withhold 
judgment,  when  a  question  is  still 
beinp  debated  by  responsible  histori- 
ans. This  imperative  is  all  the  more 
pressing  when  two  such  valued  parties 
as  Armenian-Americans  and  Turkey 
are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  histor- 
ical community  had  reached  a  defini- 
tive conclusion  about  the  Armenian 
genocide.  It  would  certainly  have 
made  by  personal  deliberations  on  this 
re.solution  easier.  Bui  historians  have 
not  reached  a  definitive  conclusion.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  leading  experts  on 
the  Middle  East  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pre.ssed  their  concerns  about  this  reso- 
lution. 

My  amendment  was  an  attempt  to 
air  those  concerns.  I  am  not  a  histori- 
an, and  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  was 
a  historian  before  his  or  her  election 
to  public  office.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Senate  is  drawing  official  conclu- 
sions before  the  experts  have  reached 
their  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  and  I  have 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Arme- 
nian-American community  repeatedly 
over  the  past  3  months.  They  make  a 
very  compelling,  well  documented  ar- 
gument for  their  cause.  I  respect  their 
dedication  and  I  applaud  their  com- 
mitment. I  recognize  the  fact  that  over 
a  million  Armenians  were  massacred 
in  a  wave  of  violence  around  the  time 
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of  World  War  I.  I  deplore  the  atroc- 
ities committed  against  them.  But  I 
remain  concerned  that  strong— respon- 
sible—voices  continue  to  challenge  the 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  was 
defeated  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Out  of  concern  that  this  issue  not  be 
glossed  over  by  the  full  Senate.  I  re- 
mained a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212.  during  the  commit- 
tee's dehl)eration£.  Without  that  co- 
sponsorship  the  resolution  may  not 
have  sufficient  votes  to  be  considered 
by  the  committee.  I  did  not  thinit  that 
was  fair.  Since  the  committee's  action 
I  have  taken  my  name  off  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

As  we  approach  a  final  vote  on  the 
issue,  my  concerns  have  not  yet  been 
allayed.  I  remain  worried  that  the 
Senate  m.ay  be  acting  where  the  ex- 
perts have  yet  to  reach  a  consensus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
way  can  be  found  to  appropriately  re- 
member the  751  h  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  tragedy  on  April  24.  while 
allowing  more  time  for  consideration 
of  the  genocide  question. 

For  now.  I  believe  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  is  a  step  too  far  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  tao.e  at  this  time. 

If  the  cloture  motion  is  defeated  I 
still  hope  we  can  find  a  compromise 
suitable  and  fair  to  both  the  Armeni- 
ans and  the  Turks 

Mr.  KERRY.  Vr.  President,  this 
April  24  will  mark  the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Armenian  genocide  perpe 
trated  by  the  rulerr;  of  the  old  Otto- 
man Empire.  It  is  appropriate  and  im- 
portant for  the  TJ.S.  Senate  to  enact 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  designat- 
ing this  date  as  "The  National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  the  A'f^enian  Genocide  of  1915- 
1923." 

The  resolutir  i  is  opposed  very  vigor- 
ously by  th  Government  of  Turkey. 
Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  equally  intense.  How- 
ever. I  believe  it  is  imperative  for  us  to 
be  guided  by  our  collective  con- 
sciences, rather  than  a  sense  of  politi- 
cal expediency  and  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. 

President  Bush  stated  in  1988  'hat 
"the  American  people,  our  Govern- 
ment and  certainly  the  Bush  adnnnis- 
tration  will  never  allow  political  p.'es- 
sure  to  prevent  our  denunciation  of 
crimes  against  humanity  •  •  •.  I  would 
join  Congress  in  commemorating  the 
victims." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
President  reinforced  this  view  saying: 

The  United  States  must  acknowledge  the 
attempted  Kenocide  of  the  A.''menian  people 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
based  on  the  testimony  of  survivors  schol- 
ars, and  indeed  our  own  representatives  at 
the  time,  if  we  are  to  insure  that  such  hor- 
rors are  not  repeated. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212.  We  seek  to  send  a  mes- 


sage once  again  to  citizens  of  our  own 
country  smd  the  international  commu- 
nity that  the  Armenian  Genocide  of 
1915  through  1923  should  not  be  rel- 
egated to  the  dust  bin  of  history.  Doc- 
umented reports  from  that  horrible 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  his  fellow  man  show  that  an 
estimated  1.5  million  Armenians  out  of 
2.3  Ottoman-Armenians  either  died  or 
were  deported  from  their  homeland— a 
homeland  which  had  been  theirs  for 
3.000  years. 

Human  rights  concerns  among  the 
various  religious  denominations  were 
as  deep-seated  in  the  early  20th  centu- 
ry as  they  are  today.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  the  old  Ottoman  Empire 
came  from  Protestant  missionaries 
working  in  Armenia.  Their  reports, 
and  reports  from  other  sources,  so 
concerned  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  at  the  time,  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  Sr..  that  he  filed  repeated 
protests  to  the  government.  A  684- 
page  British  report  on  the  massacre 
was  written  by  Viscount  James  Bryce 
with  the  assistance  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee. 

Even  the  old  Ottoman  Empire's 
allies  during  World  War  I.  the  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians.  raised  concerns 
about  the  genocide  being  directed 
against  the  Armenian  people.  The 
German  military  advisor  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Otto  Liman  van  Sanders, 
personally  intervened  to  halt  the  de- 
portation of  Armenians  from  Smyrna 
in  November  1916.  German  theologian 
Johnannes  Lt^psiu.s.  did  much  to 
expose  the  Ottoman  atrocities  in  Ger- 
many through  his  activities  among 
German  clergymen,  university  profes- 
sors and  journalists. 

But  perhaps  the  most  damning  evi- 
dence of  the  genocide  came  during 
this  century's  first  war  crimes  trial.  A 
short-lived  liberal  Ottoman  govenment 
condemned  the  young  Turk  triumvi- 
rate, responsible  for  ordering  the 
genocide,  to  death  in  absentia. 

The  indictment,  which  was  read 
during  the  first  session  of  the  court 
martial,  was  directed  at  the  leaders  of 
the  young  Turk  Government  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  all  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
The  indictment  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee operated  as  a  secret  agency, 
acting  through  oral  and  secret  instruc- 
tions aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Armenians  and  subverting  the  consti- 
tution. 

Rather  than  recounting  the  entire 
indictment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  documents  regarding  the  in- 
dictments and  subsequent  verdicts  of 
the  court  martial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Leo  Kuper,  professor 
emeritus  at  UCLA  and  vice  president 
of  International  Alert  Against  Geno- 
cide and  Mass  Killing,  for  making 
these  materials  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of 
this  mass  atrocity,  the  United  States 
Government  was  vigorous  in  launch- 
ing protests  after  protest  on  behalf  of 
the  beleaguered  Armenians.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  very  little  we  could 
do  at  the  time.  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau  was  particularly  outraged  over 
the  genocide  and  devoted  a  chapter  of 
his  book  entitled,  "Secrets  of  the  Bos- 
phorus"  to  the  massacre.  He  appropri- 
ately titled  the  chapter  "The  Murder 
of  a  Nation."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Despite  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Armenian  people 
were  eliminated  from  western  Anato- 
lia. Where  more  than  a  million  Arme- 
nians lived  before  the  war,  almost 
none  survived  later. 

Mr.  President,  times  does  not  heal 
all  wounds.  Certainly  it  should  not 
hide  them.  Just  ask  the  families  of  the 
victims  of  the  other  two  great  geno- 
cides of  this  century,  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  and  the  victims  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  In  the  case  of  the  Ar- 
menians it  has  been  one  thing  to 
suffer  a  tragedy  of  such  horrendous 
proportions;  it  is  quite  another  to  be 
told  that  nothing  occurred.  Tragically, 
the  administration  opposes  this  resolu- 
tion which  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  pause  for  a 
moment  on  April  24.  to  remember  the 
victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Senate  suc- 
cumbs to  political  considerations 
which,  once  again,  will  make  victims  of 
the  Armenian  people. 

By  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212.  we  will  be  repeating  the  words 
never  again.  It  is  time  to  help  in  the 
healing  process  and  extent  to  the  Ar- 
menian people  the  world  over  the  dig- 
nity and  justice  they  so  richly  deserve. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  be  asserting  our 
own  right  to  help  define  civilization,  to 
assert  moral  principles,  and  to  act  with 
basic  human  decency  and  compassion. 

This  resolution  does  not  blame  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  for  the  massacre  which  took 
place  under  the  Ottomon  rulers.  By  so 
strenuously  opposing  this  resolution, 
the  present  day  goverrmient  of  Turkey 
does  a  disservice  to  itself  by  attempt- 
ing to  camouflage  or  avoid  altogether 
the  truth. 

We  cannot  treat  this  issue  like  the 
deficit.  We  cannot  succumb  to  political 


expediency  that  allows  us  to  ignore 
the  truth.  An  expendiency  that  allows 
us  to  ignore  this  truth  is  an  expedien- 
cy that  allows  these  human  tragedies 
to  happen  time  and  again. 

Acknowledging  the  truth  regarding 
this  tragic  chapter  of  history  can  help 
us  to  move  forward.  Turkey  is  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  United  States.  And  as  a 
friend  and  ally,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  counsel  the  Goverrunent  to  come  to 
terms  with  this  tragic  event— to  reach 
out  to  the  Armenian  people  and  ad- 
dresses this  issue  with  the  resolve  it 
deserves. 

The  persistence  of  the  Armenian 
community  to  gain  international  rec- 
ognition of  this  atrocity  is  appropriate, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  cultural 
pain  felt  so  deeply  by  all  Armenians 
around  the  world.  It  is  imperative  that 
their  efforts  meet  with  success  be- 
cause it  is  important  for  the  issue  of 
genocide  to  be  placed  in  front  of  our 
collective  human  conscience  once 
again.  In  so  doing,  we  may  help  to  save 
some  other  culture  or  race  from  future 
suffering  or  repression  from  a  govern- 
ment which  has  decided  that  genocide 
may  once  again  be  implemented  as  a 
national  policy  to  deal  with  a  minori- 
ty. 

Exhibit  1 

International  Alert, 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  Noi^ember  9.  1989. 

To  Members  of  Congress:  I  am  writing  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  day  of  re- 
membrance of  the  massacres  of  Armenians 
during  World  War  I. 

As  a  sociologist  concerned  with  major 
issues  of  human  rights,  I  have  carried  out 
research,  and  written  extensively  over  a 
period  of  some  twenty  years  on  the  crime  of 
genocide  and  the  means  for  its  prevention. 

The  massacre  of  Armenians  is  one  of  the 
cases  I  studied  intensively.  Based  on  a  wide 
range  of  sources,  including  not  only  eyewit- 
ness accounts  and  the  testimony  of  survi- 
vors, but  also  governmental  records,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  massacres  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  genocide. 

Among  the  less  publicly  known  documents 
is  the  record  of  the  Turkish  court  martial 
proceedings  against  leading  members  of  the 
former  government,  including  the  Ministers 
of  War,  the  Interior  and  the  Navy,  and  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  who  or- 
ganized the  killings. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  summary  of 
the  indictment  and  of  the  sentences,  as  well 
as  a  brief  statement  on  the  background  to 
the  Armenian  tragedy. 

Leo  Kuper.  Professor  Emeritus  UCLA 
and  Vice  President.  International  Alert 
Against  Genocide  and  Mass  Killing. 

INTRODUCTION 

Following  World  War  1.  the  new  Turkish 
government  instituted  courts  martial 
against  the  Young  Turk  dictators,  including 
the  ministers  of  War.  Interior,  and  Navy 
and  other  members  of  the  dominant  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  F*rogress.  [CUP)  who 
had  perpetrated  the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nians, 

These  proceedings  established,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the  deportations  and  massa- 
cres against  the  Armenian  people  during 
the  War  were  planned  and  premeditated. 


The  aim  of  the  policy  was  clearly  the  exter- 
mination of  all  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkish  territories. 

The  evidence  gathered  and  introduced  at 
these  trials  included  official  telegrams  sent 
by  the  central  government  to  the  provinces 
and  accounts  by  eyewitnesses  from  various 
nationalities.  The  transcripts  recording  this 
evidence  are  widely  available,  since  they 
were  reported  In  the  official  gazette  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Takvlm-i-Vekayi.  Yet 
the  Turkish  government  has  never  released 
the  actual  evidence.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the 
verified  testimony,  former  officials  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  ordered  to  destroy  criti- 
cal evidence. 

Rejecting  defenses  based  on  the  "orders 
from  higher  authorities"  argument,  the 
courts  overwhelmingly  found  those  indicted 
guilty  as  charged. 

After  World  War  II  the  Allies  used  these 
proceedings  as  precedent  for  the  Numberg 
trials. 

BRIEF  BACKGROUND 

Starting  in  1915,  the  Ottoman  government 
embarked  on  a  course  to  exterminate  the 
Armenian  people.  To  its  credit,  the  post 
WWI  Turkish  government  instituted  courts 
martial  to  prosecute  those  responsible  for 
the  worst  crimes.  The  trial  of  the  Young 
Turk  leaders,  initiated  by  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  the  first  of- 
fical  war  crimes  trial.  The  Extraordinary 
Courts  Martial  dealt  with  the  major  ques- 
tion of  the  subversion  of  the  constitutional 
order  and  the  wholesale  deportations  and 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  population  of 
the  Empire  during  World  War  I,  what  came 
to  be  knowTi  since  as  the  Genocide  of  the 
Armenians. 

The  government  plan  to  try  those  respon- 
sible for  crimes  during  the  War  divided  de- 
fendants into  three  categories: 

1.  Major  criminals,  who  would  be  tried 
before  the  Supreme  Court; 

2.  Functionaries  cooperating  with  major 
criminals,  who  would  be  tried  in  civil  courts: 

3.  Common  citizens,  who  would  be  tr'ed  in 
the  lower  courts. 

Extraordinary  courts  would  be  formed  ac- 
cording to  articles  89  and  91  of  the  Ottoman 
constitution.  The  Empire  was  divided  into 
ten  zones  to  try  all  the  criminals.  By  Janu- 
ary 1919.  prosecutors  and  judges  of  instruc- 
tion were  selected  for  four  of  the  regions. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  established  by 
the  new  Turkish  government  was  author- 
ized to  collect  all  evidence  from  the  gover- 
nors throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Commi-ssion.  through  the  Ministry  of  Interi- 
or and  Post  and  Telegraph  (PTT).  requested 
that  PTT  offices  in  the  provinces  submit  to 
the  capital  all  communications  which  were 
sent  out  by  the  defendants  pertaining  to  Ar- 
menians from  May  1915  through  April  1917. 
Many  governors  complied,  others  did  not.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  interro- 
gated the  statesmen  and  military  command- 
ers who  served  under  the  Young  Turk  gov- 
ernment during  the  War. 

Enough  evidence  was  gathered  in  1918  to 
implicate  a  number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, making  it  a  liability  for  a  government 
trying  to  distance  itself  from  the  extermina- 
tion policy  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  Sultans 
dissolved  Parliament.  Calls  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  implementation  of  Young  "Turk 
policy  increased.  In  an  attempt  to  bring 
some  legitamacy  to  his  government,  Otto- 
man Foreign  Minister  Mustafa  Reshad 
Pasha  stated  in  Paris,  in  1919: 

A  pallid  light  is  extended  upon  the  airor 
ilies    committed    against     the     Armenians. 


atrocities  which  aroused  the  indigiuttion  of 
humanity;  our  land  has  been  given  back  to 
us  transformed  into  a  gigantic  slaughter 
house. 

By  the  end  of  1918.  almost  200  CUP  lead- 
ers had  fled,  but  the  Ottoman  government 
demanded  the  extradition  of  major  crimi- 
nals. 

Ultimately  the  Ottoman  government  ar- 
rested alx)ut  100  who  fled.  On  December  9. 
1918.  a  Court  Martial  constituted  to  try 
Enver.  Jemal  and  Talat  the  major  perpetra- 
tors. The  verdict,  given  on  July  5.  1919.  con- 
demned all  three  and  Nazlm.  and  sentenced 
in  absentia  to  death.  The  courts  martial  In 
Istanbul  also  announced  that  others  in- 
volved in  deportations  and  massacres  at 
Ankara,  Gerasoon,  Sivas,  Adabazar,  Bilejik. 
Bitlis.  Izmit,  Mamuret  ul-Aziz,  Amasia.  Dor 
es-Zor,  Kirshehir.  Diyarbckir,  Kayseri, 
Konia.  Changeri.  Adrianople,  Karahisar, 
Adana,  Chatalja,  Dardanelles,  Bafra. 
Marash,  Akhisar,  Istanbul,  and  Kutahia 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  By  April  1920. 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  110  files  yet 
to  be  examined  and  the  Courts  Martial 
office  had  more  than  100  dossiers  of  people 
to  be  brought  to  trial 

The  rise  of  the  nationalist  movement  in 
Turkey  and  changes  in  Western  policy 
toward  it  made  it  impossible  to  continue 
trials  of  Turkish  leaders  for  crimes  commit- 
ted against  non-Turks. 

LIST  or  MAJOR  DEPENDANTS  MENTIONED  IN  THIS 
FILE 

Aziz  Alif— Head  of  the  special  Organiza- 
tion in  Istanbul. 

Enver  Pasha— Minister  of  War,  Command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Ottoman  Army.  Member 
of  the  CUP  Central  Committee. 

Hasim— Minister  of  Post  and  Telegraph. 

Ahmed  Izzet  Pasha— Former  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

Jemal  Pasha— Minister  of  Marine.  A  fugi- 
tive abroad.  Member  of  the  CUP  Central 
Committee. 

Mahmud  Kamil— Former  Commander  of 
the  Third  Army. 

Musa  Kazim— Former  religious  head. 

Nazim  Effendi— Minister  of  Education, 
Special  Organization  and  CUP  leader  in  Is- 
tanbul. 

Rifat  Bey— Speaker  of  Upper  House  of  the 
Ottoman  Parliament 

Riza  Bey— CUP  plenipotentiary  in  Treb- 
zon. 

Behaeddin  Shakir— Head  of  the  Special 
Organization. 

Javid  Sheref— Minister  of  Finance. 

Mustafa  Sheref  Bey— Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture. 

Talat  Pasha— Minister  of  the  Interior, 
former  Prime  Minister.  President  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CUP. 

Vehip  Pasha— Commander  of  the  Third 
Army. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE 
LEADERS  OF  THE  YOUNG  TURK  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE— APRIL  12,   1919 

[Full  text  of  indictment  read  during  the 
first  session  of  the  court  martial,  April  27. 
1919  and  reported  in  Takvim-i-Vekayi  (offi- 
cial gazette  of  the  Ottoman  H2mpire,) 
Number  3040.1 

The  post-War  Turkish  Goverrmient  indict- 
ed the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  all  members 
of  thf  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
I  CUP),  for  the  following  (numbers  are  for 
convenience): 

1  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
had  operated  in  two  ways  in  an  effort  to  de- 
ceive the  people; 
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laj  as  a  public  organization,  a  pauy  abid- 
ing ant:  artinf  by  a    ty  l^Ui; 

'b)  a."  a  secret  ^:fee^c^■.  ftirr  through  oril 
and  secret  in  '..'"Ct'ony  ai  n^H  nt  '\\f  Hestnic- 
lion  of  the  Armenian:!  r.na  puovertinj  tno 
constitution 

2.  CUP  activities  were  niarKtra  oy  violence, 
nurder.  pillase  and  abuse.  Taiai.  Enver. 
Jemai  aiiu  tiie;i  k/<iri>  r..sor^,.d  -^  i,er.i,r  j.  d 
v.Mfncc  1.  r  .n„  A.  .o  .i.-y,  t  ..r.^  tucr- 
mous  iiis;_  e- 

3.  Th;  ^U"  ^?d  ''"ciler'  f^  e-'T  f^e  War 
on  the  sic'e  '  f  C'-rmany  ion''  bero-e  the 
OttOinan  Empire  ner lar^a  w  ir  'ormally. 

4.  To  realize  its  .stjCut  proK.am  ».  ehml- 
nating  Ar:!ier.i.in^.  ln^  CLP  set  up  tne  ope- 
ciai  Ofganiz.itiO.1.  luin^/Oaevi  ii.^iniy  oi 
criminals  reii.*se..  fr  ..-.  .)rii>i,nu. 

(a)  Os^e.iiX.y,  >.hi  Spei..i.  Cr„-Lr.  iat.oa 
"tit^  criwt^J  t^  hcl{.  -ill  V  ar  .fort,.  In  foil, 
it  wt-T  involved  ir.  c. irri.ial  ictlv'^ies.  Pe- 
haecJ'n  Thrkir  wi.'-  st-^tioned  -j  F-^erum 
and  .'■'ic  ■•■\  -ed  ilie  bnr.'.de,s  In  the  i^ast.em 
Provirces  h'Mi  »i»s  in  TreDizono.  riziz  Atit 
and  Nazim  led  the  eifori  in  istanbui. 

lb.  '."lie  Of/ec.^.   0'fe_m.-ai...i    .._s  ii,^c. 

aou.it.jjit  ...o»...y,  J).., t  ciphv.  ccc>..i,  vjiii- 

cies  .Ji .  »L,  ij^'.^L 

<c)  M_.-n'  ?.  wf  ti::  S.:  .i.:;  C-_.  ii.at;j-i 
the  CUP  R-'f  ?s?ntrtivef  and  'oral  emloy- 
ees  were  engaged  in  mansiaugnter.  pillag- 
ing. buriui'ii»  o.  b'Jiluings  and  nooies.  and 
violauiig  the  nonor  oi  *otneti  An  Ottoman 
subjects  .su.fered  .lOr.)  uie^e  ani  a.it.  a  Sig- 
iiiricar.t  r.umbci  oi  tbcsi.-  who  i.uf!v,ri.d  were 
Air.ienians. 

iC)  A:.  :  nportar.t  p;tuor.  of  the  :;les  of 
t:if  Spev.ial  3ri,:a.  izaJof"  and  the  files  of  the 
CUP  Central  Conimitlee  regarding  Armeni- 
ans were  stolen. 

The  .-- L't  ic  o'ojec*  i:f  ihi.«  investigation 
being  the  iraged;.  that  fceiell  me  Armenians 
dunng  clieir  depo.i.ai.ion,  me  Court  notes. 

5.  T.iesi  Lragic  icts  A'C.e  not  ICd,!  or  iao- 
l„i.ed  incice.it.:.  i-ut  Wl-.-i.  brouyht  .ibou.  by  a 
centr.il  body,  rorioistins  of  the  irc'lciec!  de- 
fi;-dants.  who  di.-ectcd  them  through  oral 
and  .secret  instructions. 

I  a)  The  Mini«rr>  o^  interior  headeo  oy 
Talat  and  the  CUr»  were  botn  engagea  lU  or- 
ganizing the  Special  Ore<iniz»>noa  whicli 
was  einp.oyc-u  ir.  iiic.jK3..cr..ig  aiio  ani.uiilal- 
inK  the  convoys  oT  df  pi^.^ttJ  An..jn..ins 

'b'  TelerT'-nii,  denr.-nstrated  that  Talat, 
Enver  and  .,  -nal  orjered  the  ma3.sacres. 
The  CUP  go'.  eriment  leaders  gave  strict 
orders  tr  burv  tne  aead  ana  ourn  iheir  ef- 
fects, aii  corp  cs  lay  around  for  too  lon^,  or 
were  thrown  into  riveto.  parlitui^ri..  the  i^u- 
phrates.  cmbari-aosinri  nie  a.;thoriL;es  and 
contaminating  :he  en\ii-o.".ment. 

c)  Talat  approw?d  the  drowning  of  Arme- 
nian-s  in  the  Black  .Sea. 

Id)  Vehip  Pa.3ha  (who  replaced  Mahmud 
Kamil  as  Commander  of  the  Third  Army] 
testified  that  the  oesiruction  and  ani.ihila- 
tion  01  trie  .Arnie.uaiis  and  tne  pluii-er  of 
their  belongings  were  the  result  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Ct  ntra;  Committee  of  the  CUP. 

ei  Nazim  fc.^liev.  c  ■hat  the  rnt'n::ures 
taken  asain-st  the  .AiTi>enians  would  perma- 
nently solve  the  question  of  Turkey  s  treat- 
ment of  minorities. 

'  1 1  iala.  wa.s  aware  oj  and  consistently  re- 
fuseu  to  aci  serio..sIy  c.t  reports  ccncen.mg 
the  Armenian  n.asj>o.crca. 

6.  The  CUP  intended  to  annihilal?  the  .'Ar- 
menians through  deportations  and  .massa- 
cres. 

(a)  The  CUP  and  Goverment  carried  out 
deportations  and  massacres  even  in  distant 
places  where  tnere  wri.-,  neither  military  nor 
disciplinary  necessity. 

b  Ihe  goven.or  of  Marr.urei-uI-Aziz  re- 
ported that  all  tne  road^  were  covered  with 


so  many  corpses  of  women  and  chiidre.-.. 
i-hi'-.  •-he:  oidi.'i  have  Lr.o;jg;i  .-nar.ijov.c'r 
T.d  'ime  to  bury  th?n)  cMick'.y. 

ic,  Prom  Diyarbckir  alone,  '.20,000  A-ine 
nians  were  deportee. 

'(.  ijome  Muslims  oprjosed  tne  ine<isiires. 
i*or  exampie.  the  Musiims  ol  Ka.uAiiionu 
uiid  tne  goverr.cr:  Liki  laiumais  itci  u  .J 
slaLcliterhv/Uoe,  the  Armenians  oT  reighbcr- 
iHK  districts  and  ihei.'  wives  a.".U  children 
ai=  oting  taken  to  tne  mounlains  a.ad  killed. 
Wc  do  noi  want  this  to  nappen  her-:". 

a.  The  CUP  ...r.d  Covernrr.enL  .^utacrit.es 
-tr.Cvly  forb.j  .>I'js!ins  to  pri,..ct  ...e  Ar.ne- 
n^ars.  For  instance.  Mahmud  Kamil,  Com- 
ma.ider  of  the  Third  Army,  decreeo  n  a 
telegram  iha.  any  Muslim  prolecti.ng  an  Ar- 
menian will  be  executed  before  his  own 
houoe  ana  iiis  house  will  be  oiirin.  Mushm 
<;r.i;.ioyees  ..nd  .n.iitai.x  persuiinci  [prcect- 
l.;c  .•^.Tiea;a:isj  wiii  t^  ccuri.  ;r..-r,,.i..cd. 

f.i^  The  CUP  and  3o . err.:  . .-^t  ■-'..jiSifitJ 
thoE"  who  refu-ed  to  tal-.e  Pv..t  in  the  .-nasr a- 
cres  and  deportations  as  traitors  Those  who 
went  along  were  protected  and  supported. 

10)  Tiie  COi-"  and  Government  dismissed 
ofiiciais  for  not  carij...^  tiie  oroei.i  to  anni- 
i.:la..e  the  An.ierua.is  fri/.n  l..e  cc.iiiai  au 
;.hc.-;ties;  some  of  them  were  executed. 

All  the  poirvS  raiseu  \:\  \.t\-'  IndictiTi.;.nt  :u  ^ 
supported  by  docu.-iicnti.  and  '.  jstimonlcs. 

THE  EXTIAORDINARY  COURTa  MARTIA;.— 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  SfiNTENCE.  JULY  S,   IB  19 

[Full  text  of  the  sentences  reproduced  in 
the  Takvim-i-Vekayi  (ofliciai  nazeae  o.  the 
Ottoman  Empire.)  Nuiaber  o0u4.j 

Based  on  verified  and  credible  testimony, 
on  documents,  and  on  the  irrefutable  facts 
of  the  niassacres  ar.d  dcpnrtatio-ts  which 
left  practically  no  Armenians  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  court  founa  the  defend- 
ants guui.y  as  charged,  except  iur  Huai 
iSpeaiier  of  Upper  House  of  the  Ottoman 
Purlia.Tieni]  and  Has.m  [Minister  of  Pi^bi 
and  Telegraph). 

In  this  session  the  court  referred  to  five 
points  to  justify  its  guiity  verdicts: 

1.  The  massacres  in  Trebizond,  Yozgat 
and  Boghazliyan  were  organizea  and  perpe- 
trated by  the  leaders  of  thr  CUP.  Claims 
that  they  became  <iAare  ol  the  crime  ra;her 
late  were  found  invalid  since  the  accused 
made  no  effort  either  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence or  [to  punish]  the  perpetrators. 

2.  The  decision  to  enter  the  war  was  made 
not  by  the  cabinet  but  by  the  CUP. 

3.  Former  Prime  Minister  Ahmed  Izzet 
Pasha  had  to  resign  from  his  post  ^s  Minis- 
ter of  War  because  of  the  intervention  of 
the  CUP  i.n  governmerit  affairs]. 

4.  Supplies  financial  transactior.s.  and 
assets  were  monopolized  by  the  CU?,  espe- 
cially by  ;ts  Representative  in  Istar.tml  .,u 
that  public  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  individuals.  This  im.poverished 
the  population,  caused  hardship,  and  conse- 
quently considerably  weakenea  the  war 
fctiurt.  It  wa3  also  an  instance  of  interitr- 
ciice  in  government  affairs. 

.i.  T^  .  CUP  ran  'he  affairs  of  the  state  as 
it  wished. 

As  a  result,  the  CUP  commanded  the  ma- 
chirery  of  the  government  and  imposed  its 
will  on  the  country. 

The  Verdict 

As  principal  organizers  of  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  Aimemans  in  an  attempt  to  exter- 
minate them,  Talat.  Enver.  Jemai  a.nd 
Nazim  were  found  guilty. 

Javic  and  Mustafa  Sheref  were  also  found 
guiity. 

Musa  Kazim,  religious  head  and  head  of 
clergy,  was  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice. 


Hifat  and  Hasim  were  found  not  guilty. 

".  aiat,  L;ivc:-.  J.;ina:  ^.<i  Na^La  ver'?  sen- 
tenced to  ti.-th. 

Ja-id,  Mu'-'af  ''>"-'ref  ind  Mu.sa  Kazim 
wer-j  sent-nc.  a  to  l.**  ;  ears  of  hard  labor. 

Tr.e  cuu.-t  s  decisioi. *as  unanimous. 

Exhibit  2 

SiCRtTS  OF  THE  eOSPHCSUS 

By  Aml?2£sador  Henry  Mor^enthau) 
fConstuninople.  1913-13:6^ 

CHAiTER  XX. V 
rUE  MURDER  OF  A  NATiON 

The  destruction  of  the  Arm^;iian  race  .i'. 
1915  ;...'o...d  ...-rt-in  oifficultieE  .hat  l.^d 
;.o:  i.rptJeJ  ...o  .,perc:t.  .3  .>f  '.'-  TurLj  in 
'.h;-  ma.-'S'iores  of  '395  a.'d  other  vears.  In 
these  e.irlier  periods  the  .^r.-nenian  .-nen  had 
possessed  htie  pov%er  or  meaiis  of  r?sisi- 
arice.  In  these  days  Armenians  had  not  been 
permitted  (C  ha^e  military  training,  to  serve 
in  lie  Tc.kisli  A/my,  o.-  to  possess  arms.  As 
I  na.j  -l.-e..dy  said,  these  d!..trii.. :n„tioi.s 
,.erc  AitnJrawr.  ..'nt'.\  t.he  revclut-  lists  ob- 
tained ;hr  uppor  hand  in  !s>03.  Not  cr.Vj 
V  ere  'he  Chri.-.i^.ai..^  ..5..  permit'ed  to  near 
arms,  but  the  '<',U>>or''ies.  in  the  >'\\\  flush 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  anJ  equali- 
ty, encouraged  the.n  to  do  so.  In  the  early 
par;  uf  iJij.  tuert.ore.  e.try  'i  ark.sh  c.ty 
co..La..:ed  thousands  oi  Armenians  who  l..\d 
been  trai.ied  rs  soldiers  a;;d  w!;o  woie  ..u;y- 
pl!«d  i:\lh  rif.es,  p.,s;ol.s  and  other  ".veapons 
of  uefence 

The  Ofvprati.>n.i  at  Va.i  disclosed  that 
these  men  could  use  tneir  munitions  to  good 
advantage.  A  similar  'rcbeliion"  at  Zeitoun 
alSL.  proved  .hai  Ihosi  ot  s^^.seii  r.ie.-chants 
a,id  iradeis  of  im-  Empire  possessed  ene.-- 
getic  fignting  power.  It  was  tnus  apparent 
that  an  .Armenian  massacre  this  time  would 
geneially  assui.ie  luore  the  char-.cler  of 
wa. fare  than  those  wholesale  t.ui.-heries  of 
deienceless  men  and  women  which  the 
Turks  had  always  found  so  congenial.  If  this 
plan  of  murdering  a  race  was  to  succeed, 
n«o  p.-elimipary  steps  would  th  r.'i  ..e  have 
to  bo  taken:  it  would  be  nece.ssary  to  render 
all  .'iriTienian  soloiers  powerless  and  to  de- 
prive of  their  arm:,  the  Armenians  m  every 
city  and  town  Before  Armenia  could  be 
slaughtered.  Armenia  must  be  made  de- 
fenceless. 

in  t.he  early  part  of  1915  the  Armenian 
solaie.'-s  in  the  Turkis.i  Anny  were  reducea 
to  a  new  .status.  Up  to  t.hat  time  most  oi 
t;.em  lad  o.ren  combaian'.5,  but  r..w  t.hey 
were  all  striypeo  of  their  arms  ano  t.ans- 
forme:f  into  workmen.  Instead  of  serving 
their  countrymen  a.-;  artillerymen  and  caval- 
rymen. the.se  former  soldiers  now  discovered 
thai  tiiey  had  oeen  transformed  into  road 
labourers  ar.J  pack  ar.i.ridis.  Army  supplies 
of  all  kinds  were  .oaded  ur.  their  b^oks,  a:"id 
siumbhiig  u.rder  tne  ou.'-dens.  anc  driven  by 
the  w.iips  rnJ  bayonets  of  the  Turks,  they 
were  forced  lo  drag  their  weary  oodles  into 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Sometimes 
they  would  have  to  plough  their  way.  bur- 
dened m  lhi.->  fashion,  almost  wa.st-high 
tli.-ougii  snow.  Viiey  nad  to  spena  practical- 
ly F.i;  t.ieir  tiir.c  in  tr.e  open,  slecpi;.^  on  the 
bare  ground— whenever  the  oeai-eifss  prod- 
ding of  their  taskmasters  gave  them  an  oc- 
casional opportunit;  to  sleep.  They  were 
given  only  .scraps  of  food:  if  they  fell  sick 
they  were  left  where  they  had  dropped, 
their  TurKish  oppressors  perhaps  stopping 
long  enough  to  rob  Ihem  of  all  their  posses- 
sions—even  of  their  clothes.  li  any  strag- 
g'ers  succeeded  in  reaching  their  destina- 
tion* they  were  not  infrequently  massacred. 


In  many  instances  Armenian  soldiers  were 
disposed  of  in  even  more  summary  fashion, 
for  It  now  became  almost  the  general  prac- 
tice to  shoot  them  in  cold  blood.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  procedure  was  the  same.  Here 
and  there  squads  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men 
would  be  ttJten,  bound  together  m  t^roups  of 
four,  and  then  marched  out  to  a  secluded 
spot  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  Sud- 
denly the  sound  of  rifle-shots  would  fill  the 
air.  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  had  acted 
as  the  escort  would  sullenly  return  to  camp 
Tho.se  sent  to  bury  the  bodies  would  find 
them  almost  invariably  stark  naked,  for.  a.s 
usual,  the  Turks  had  stolen  all  their  clothes. 
In  cases  that  came  to  my  attention,  the 
murderers  had  added  a  refinement  to  their 
victims'  sufferings  by  compelling  them  to 
dig  their  graves  before  being  shot. 

Let  me  relate  a  single  episode  which  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  reports  of  our  Con 
suis  and  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
records  of  the  American  State  Department. 
Early  in  July  2.000  Armenian  ameles  - 
such  IS  the  Turkish  word  for  soldiers  who 
have  been  reduced  to  workmen- were  .sent 
from  Harpoot  to  build  roads.  The  Armeni- 
ans in  that  town  understood  what  this 
meant  and  pleaded  with  the  Governor  for 
mercy.  But  this  official  insisted  that  the 
men  were  not  to  be  harmed,  and  he  even 
cplled  upon  the  German  missionary.  Mr. 
Ehemann.  to  quiet  the  panic,  giving  that 
gentleman  his  word  of  honour  that  the  ex- 
.soldiers  would  be  protected.  Mr.  Ehemann 
believed  the  Governor  and  a.ssuaged  the 
popular  fear.  Yet  practically  every  man  of 
these  2.000  was  massacred,  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  cave.  A  few  escaped,  and  it 
was  from  these  that  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  the  world.  A  few  days  afterward  an 
other  2.000  soldiers  were  sent  lo  Diarbekir 
The  only  purpose  of  sending  the.se  men  out 
in  the  open  country  was  that  they  might  be 
niassacred. 

ii.  order  that  they  might  have  no  strength 
to  resist  and  to  escape  by  flight,  these  poor 
creatures  were  systematically  starved.  Gov 
ernment  agents  went  ahead  on  the  road,  no- 
tifying the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  ap- 
proaching and  ordering  them  to  do  their 
congenial  duty  Not  only  did  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  this  starved  and  weakened  regiment, 
but  the  Kurdish  women  came  with  butch- 
ers' knives  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that  comes  from 
killing  a  Christian.  These  ma.ssacres  were 
net  isolated  happenings;  I  could  detail  many 
more  episodes  just  as  horrible  as  the  one  re 
lated  above.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  all  able-bodied  men.  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  males  who  might 
propagate  a  new  generation  of  Armenians, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  weaker 
part  of  the  population  an  easy  prey. 

Dreadful  as  were  these  massacres  of  iin 
armed  soldiers,  they  were  mercy  and  justice 
themselves  when  compared  with  the  treat 
ment  which  was  now  visited  upon  tho.se  Ar- 
menians who  were  suspected  of  concealing 
arms.  Naturally,  the  Christians  became 
alarmed  when  placards  were  posted  in  the 
villages  and  cities  ordering  them  to  bring  all 
their  arros  to  headquarters.  Since  this  order 
applied  only  to  Christians,  the  Armenians 
well  understood  what  the  result  would  be 
should  they  be  left  defenceless  while  their 
Moslem  neighbours  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  arms.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  persecuted  people  patiently  obeyed  the 
command,  and  then  the  Turkish  officials 
almost    joyfully   seized    their   rifles   as   evi- 


dence that  a  revolution"  was  being 
planned,  and  threw  their  victims  into  prison 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Thousands  failed  to 
deliver  arms  simply  because  they  had  none 
to  deliver,  while  an  even  greater  number  te- 
naciously refused  to  give  them  up.  not  be- 
cause they  were  plotting  an  uprising,  but  be- 
cause they  proposed  to  defend  their  own 
lives  and  their  women's  honour  against  the 
outrages  which  they  knew  were  being 
planned. 

The  punishment  inflicted  upon  these  re 
calcitrants  forms  one  of  the  most  hideous 
chapters  of  modern  history.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  torture  has  long  ceased  to  be  an 
administrative  and  judicial  measure,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  darkest  ages  ever 
presented  .scenes  more  horrible  than  those 
which  now  took  phice  all  over  Turkey.  Noth- 
ing was  sacred  to  the  Turkish  gendarmes; 
under  the  plea  of  searching  for  hidden  arms 
they  ransacked  churches,  treated  the  altars 
and  sacred  utensils  with  the  utmost  indigni- 
ties, and  even  held  mock  ceremonies  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Christian  sacraments.  They 
would  beat  the  priests  into  insensibility, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  the  cen- 
tres of  sedition.  When  they  could  discover 
no  munitions  in  the  churches,  they  would 
sometimes  arm  the  bishops  and  priests  with 
guns,  pistols,  and  swords,  then  try  them 
before  courts-martial  for  possessing  weap- 
ons against  the  law.  and  march  them  in  this 
condition  through  the  streets,  merely  to 
arouse  the  fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs.  The 
gendarmes  treated  women  with  the  same 
cruelty  and  indecency  as  their  husbands. 
There  are  ca.ses  on  record  in  which  women 
accused  of  concealing  weapons  were 
stripped  naked  and  whipped  with  branches 
freshly  cut  from  trees,  and  these  beatings 
were  even  inflicted  on  women  who  were 
with  child.  Violations  so  commonly  accom- 
panied these  searches  that  Armenian 
women  and  girls,  on  the  approach  of  the 
gendarmes,  would  flee  to  the  woods,  the 
hills,  or  to  mountain  caves. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  searches  every 
where  the  strong  men  of  the  villages  and 
towns  were  arrested  and  taken  to  prison. 
Their  tormentors  here  would  exercise  the 
most  diabolical  ingenuity  in  their  attempt 
to  make  their  victims  declare  themselves  to 
be  revolutionists  "  and  to  tell  the  hiding 
places  of  their  arms.  A  common  practice  was 
to  place  the  prisoner  in  a  room,  with  two 
Turks  stationed  at  each  end  and  each  side. 
The  examination  would  then  begin  with  the 
bastinado.  This  is  a  form  of  torture  not  un- 
common in  the  Orient;  it  consists  of  beating 
the  .soles  of  the  feet  with  a  thin  rod.  At  first 
the  pain  is  not  marked,  but  as  the  process 
goes  slowly  on  it  develops  into  the  most  ter- 
rible agony,  the  feet  swell  and  burst,  and 
not  infrequently,  after  being  submitted  to 
this  treatment,  they  have  to  be  amputated 
The  gendarmes  would  bastinado  their  Ar 
menian  victim  until  he  fainted;  they  would 
then  revive  him  by  sprinkling  water  on  his 
face  and  begin  again.  If  this  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  their  victim  to  terms  they  had 
numerous  other  methods  of  persuasion 
They  would  pull  out  his  eyebrows  and  beard 
almost  hair  by  hair;  they  would  extract  his 
fingernails  and  toe-nails;  they  would  apply 
red-hot  irons  to  his  breast  tear  off  his  flesh 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then  pour  boiled 
butter  into  the  wounds.  In  some  cases  the 
gendarmes  would  nail  hands  and  feet  to 
pieces  of  wood— evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  then,  while  the  sufferer 
writhed  in  his  agony,  they  would  cry:  'Now 
let  your  Christ  come  and  help  you!  " 

These  cruelties— and  many  others  which  I 
forbear  to  describe— were  usually  inflicted 


in  the  night  time.  Turks  would  be  stationed 
around  the  prisons,  beating  drums  and 
blowing  whistles,  so  that  the  screams  of  the 
sufferers  would  not  reach  the  villagers. 

In  thousands  of  cases  the  Armenians  who 
endured  these  agonies  had  refused  to  sur- 
render their  arms  simply  because  they  had 
none  to  surrender.  However,  they  could  not 
persuade  their  tormentors  that  this  was  the 
case  It  therefore  became  customary,  when 
news  was  received  that  the  searchers  were 
approaching,  for  Armenians  to  purchase 
arms  from  their  Turkish  neighbours  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  give  them  up  and 
escape  these  frightful  punishments. 

One  day  I  was  discussing  these  proceed- 
ings with  Bedri  Bey.  the  Constantinople 
Prefect  of  Police.  With  a  disgusting  relish 
Bedri  described  the  tortures  inflicted.  He 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  instigated  them,  and,  like  all 
Turks  of  the  official  classes,  he  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  this  treatment  of  the  detest- 
ed race.  Bedri  told  me  that  all  these  details 
were  matters  of  nightly  discussion  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Union  and  Progress 
Committee.  Each  new  method  of  inflicting 
pain  was  hailed  as  a  splendid  discovery,  and 
the  regular  attendants  were  constantly  ran- 
.sacking  their  brains  in  the  effort  to  devise 
some  new  torment.  Bedri  told  me  that  they 
even  delved  into  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  other  historic  institutions  of 
torture,  and  adopted  all  the  suggestions 
found  there.  Bedri  did  not  tell  me  who  car- 
ried off  the  prize  in  this  gruesome  competi- 
tion, but  common  reputation  throughout 
Armenia  gave  a  pre-eminent  infamy  to  Djev- 
del  Bey.  the  Vali  of  Van.  whose  activities  in 
that  -section  I  have  already  described.  All 
through  this  country  Djevdet  now  became 
known  as  the  marshall  blacksmith  of  Bash- 
kale."  for  this  connoisseur  in  torture  had  in- 
vented what  was  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
all— that  of  nailing  horseshoes  to  the  feet  of 
his  Armenian  victims. 

Yet  these  happenings  did  not  constitute 
what  the  newspapers  of  the  time  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Armenian  atrocities;  they 
were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  race.  The  Young  Turks  dis- 
played greater  ingenuity  than  their  prede- 
cessor, Abdul  Hamid.  The  injunction  of  the 
deposed  Sultan  was  merely  'to  kill.  kill.  " 
whereas  the  Turkish  democracy  hit  upon  an 
entirely  new  plan.  Instead  of  massacring 
out-right  the  Armenian  race,  they  now  de- 
cided to  deport  it.  In  the  south  and  south- 
eastern section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lies 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Mesopotamian 
\alley.  Though  pan  of  this  area  was  once 
the  scene  of  a  flourishing  civilisation,  for 
the  last  five  centuries  it  has  suffered  the 
plight  that  becomes  the  lot  of  any  country 
that  IS  subjected  to  Turkish  rule;  and  it  is 
now  a  dreary,  desolate  waste,  without  cities 
and  towns  or  life  of  any  kind,  populated 
only  be  a  few  wild  and  fanatical  Bedouin 
tribes.  Only  tne  most  industrious  labour,  ex- 
pended through  many  years,  could  trans- 
form this  desert  into  the  abiding-place  of 
any  considerable  population.  The  Central 
Government  now  announced  its  intention  of 
gathering  the  2.000,000  or  more  Armer.ians 
living  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Empire 
and  transporting  them  to  this  desolate  and 
inhospitable  region  Had  they  undertaken 
such  a  deportation  in  good  faith  it  would 
have  represented  the  height  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  For  a  large  part  the  Armenians 
are  not  agriculturists,  their  talents  are 
chiefly  for  business  and  commercial  life; 
though  many  of  them  do  cultivate  farms 
and  engage  in  sheep-herding,  many  lived  in 
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cities  and  large  towns,  and,  as  I  have  al 
ready  said,  they  represent  the  economic 
force  of  the  country.  To  seize  such  peoples 
by  the  million  and  send  them  into  one  of 
the  most  barren  parts  of  Asia  would  have 
been  an  act  of  the  most  inhuman  spoliation 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Armeni 
ans  in  this  new  country.  They  knew  that  the 
great  majority  would  never  reach  their  des 
tination  and  that  those  who  did  would 
either  die  of  thirst  and  starvation,  or  be 
murdered  by  the  wild  Mohammedan  desert 
tribes.  The  real  purpose  of  the  deportation 
was  robbery  and  destruction;  it  really  repre- 
sented a  new  method  of  massacre  When 
Talaat.  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  he  was  merely 
giving  the  death-warrant  to  a  whole  race:  he 
understood  this  well,  and  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  me  he  made  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1915  the  deportations  took  place.  Of  the 
larger  cities,  only  Constantinople,  Smyrna. 
and  Kutahia  were  spared:  practically  all 
other  places  where  a  single  Armenian 
family  lived  now  t)ecame  the  scenes  of  these 
unspeakable  tragedies.  Scarcely  a  single  Ar 
menian,  whatever  his  education  or  wealth, 
or  whatever  the  social  class  to  which  he  be 
longed,  was  exempted  from  the  order  In 
some  villages  placards  were  posted  ordering 
the  whole  Armenian  population  to  present 
itself  in  a  public  place  at  an  appointed 
time— usually  a  day  or  two  ahead,  and  in 
other  places  the  town-cner  would  go 
through  the  streets  delivering  the  order  vo- 
cally. In  still  others  not  the  slightest  warn- 
ing was  given.  The  gendarmes  would  appear 
before  an  Armenian  house  and  order  all  the 
inmates  to  follow  them.  They  would  take 
women  engaged  m  their  domestic  tasks 
without  giving  them  the  chance  to  change 
their  clothes.  The  police  fell  upon  them 
first  as  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  fell  upon 
Pompeii;  women  were  taken  from  the  wash- 
tubs,  children  were  snatched  out  of  bed.  the 
bread  would  be  left  half-baked  in  the  oven, 
the  family  meal  would  be  abandoned  partly 
eaten,  the  children  would  be  taken  from  the 
schoolroom,  leaving  their  books  open  at  the 
daily  task,  the  men  would  be  forced  to  aban 
don  their  plough  in  the  fields  and  their 
cattle  on  the  mountainside.  Even  women 
who  had  just  given  birth  to  children  would 
be  forced  to  leave  their  beds  and  join  the 
panic-stricken  throng,  their  sleeping  babies 
in  their  arms.  Such  things  as  they  hurriedly 
snatched  up— a  shawl,  a  blanket,  perhaps  a 
few  scraps  of  food— was  all  that  they  could 
take  of  their  household  belongings.  To  their 
frantic  question,  "Where  are  we  going?"  the 
gendarmes  would  vouchsafe  only  one  reply: 
"To  the  interior." 

In  some  caises  the  refugees  were  given  a 
few  hours,  in  exceptional  instances  a  few 
days,  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  house- 
hold effects.  But  the  proceeding,  of  course, 
amounted  simply  to  robbery  They  could 
sell  only  to  Turks,  and  since  both  buyers 
auid  sellers  knew  that  they  had  only  a  day 
or  two  to  market  the  accumulations  of  a 
lifetime,  the  prices  obtained  represented  a 
small  fraction  of  their  value.  Sewing-ma 
chines  would  bring  one  or  two  dollars— a 
cow  would  go  for  a  dollar,  a  hou,seful  of  fur- 
niture would  be  sold  for  a  pittance  In  many 
cases  Armenians  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing or  Turks  from  buying  even  al  the.se  ri- 
diculous prices,  under  pretence  that  the 
Government  intended  to  sell  their  effects  to 
pay  the  creditor  whom  they  would  inevita- 
bly lea\e  behind,  their  household  furniture 


would  be  placed  in  stores  or  heaped  up  in 
public  places,  where  it  was  usually  pillaged 
by  Turkish  men  and  women.  The  Govern- 
ment officials  would  also  inform  the  Arme- 
nians that,  since  their  deportation  was  only 
temporary,  the  intention  being  to  bring 
them  bswk  after  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  their  houses. 
Scarcely  had  the  former  possessors  left  the 
village,  when  Mohammedan  Mohadjirs— im- 
migrants from  other  parts  of  Turkey- 
would  be  moved  into  the  Armenian  quar- 
ters. Similarly  all  their  valuables,  money, 
rings,  watches,  and  jewellery,  would  be 
taken  to  the  police  stations  for  "safe  keep- 
ing pending  their  return,  and  then  par- 
celled out  among  the  Turks.  Yet  these  rob- 
beries gave  the  refugees  little  anguish,  for 
far  more  terrible  and  agonising  .scenes  were 
taking  place  under  their  eyes.  The  systemat- 
ic extermination  of  the  men  continued;  such 
males  as  the  persecutions  which  I  have  al- 
ready de.scribed  had  left,  were  now  violently 
dealt  with.  Before  the  caravans  were  start- 
ed, it  became  the  regular  practice  to  sepa- 
rate the  young  men  from  the  families,  tie 
them  together  in  groups  of  four,  lead  them 
to  the  outskirts,  and  shoot  tttem.  Public 
hangings  without  trial— the  only  offence 
being  that  the  victim.-;  were  Armenians- 
were  taking  place  constantly.  The  gen- 
darmes showed  a  particular  desire  to  annihi- 
late the  educated  and  the  influential.  Prom 
American  Consuls  and  missionaries  I  was 
constantly  receiving  reports  of  such  execu- 
tions, and  many  of  the  events  which  they 
described  will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 
At  Angora  all  Armenian  men  from  fifteen  to 
seventy  were  arrested,  bound  together  in 
groups  of  four,  and  sent  on  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Caesana.  When  they  had  trav- 
elled five  or  six  hours  and  had  reached  a  se- 
cluded valley,  a  mob  of  Turkish  peasants 
fell  upon  them  with  clubs,  hammers,  axes, 
scythes,  spades,  and  saws  Such  instruments 
not  only  caused  more  agonising  deaths  than 
guns  and  pistols,  but,  as  the  Turks  them- 
selves boasted,  they  were  more  economical, 
since  they  did  not  involve  the  waste  of 
powder  and  shell  In  this  way  they  exter- 
minated the  whole  male  population  of 
Angora,  including  all  its  men  of  wealth  and 
breeding,  and  their  bodies,  horribly  mutilat- 
ed, were  left  in  the  valley,  where  they  were 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  After  completing 
this  destruction,  the  peasants  and  gen- 
darmes gathered  in  the  local  tavern,  com- 
paring notes  and  boasting  of  the  number  of 
giaours"  that  each  had  slain  In  Trebizond 
the  men  were  placed  m  boats  and  sent  out 
on  the  Black  Sea.  gendarmes  would  then 
come  up  in  boats,  shoot  them  down,  and 
throw  their  bodies  into  the  water. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  cara- 
vans to  move,  therefore,  they  almost  invari- 
ably consisted  of  women,  children,  and  old 
men.  Anyone  who  could  po.ssibly  have  pro- 
tected them  from  the  fate  that  awaited 
them  had  been  destroyed.  Not  infrequently 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  the  mass  started 
on  its  way.  would  wish  them  a  derisive 
"pleasant  journey."  Before  the  caravan 
moved  the  women  were  sometimes  offered 
the  alternative  of  becoming  Mohammedans. 
Even  though  they  accepted  the  new  faith, 
which  few  of  them  did.  their  earthly  trou- 
bles did  not  end.  The  converts  were  com 
pelled  to  surrender  their  children  to  a  so- 
called  Moslem  Orphanage."  with  the 
agreement  that  they  should  be  trained  as 
devout  followers  of  the  Prophet.  They 
themselves  must  then  show  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion  by  abandoning  their  Chris- 
tian husbands  and  marrying  Moslems,  If  no 


good  Mohammedan  offered  himself  as  a 
husband,  then  the  new  convert  was  deport- 
ed, however  strongly  she  might  protest  her 
devotion  to  Islam. 

At  first  the  Government  showed  some  in- 
clination to  protect  these  deporting  throngs. 
The  officers  usually  divided  them  into  con- 
voys, in  some  cases  numbering  several  hun- 
dred, in  others  several  thousand.  The  civil 
authorities  occasionally  furnished  ox-carts 
which  carried  such  household  furniture  as 
the  exiles  had  succeeded  in  scrambling  to- 
gether, A  guard  of  gendarmerie  accompa- 
nied each  convoy,  ostensibly  to  guide  and 
protect  it.  Women,  scantily  clad,  carrying 
babies  in  their  arms  or  on  their  backs, 
marched  side  by  side  with  old  men  hobbling 
along  with  canes.  Children  would  run  along, 
evidently  regarding  the  procedure,  in  the 
early  stages,  as  some  new  lark.  A  more  pros- 
perous member  would  perhaps  have  a  horse 
or  a  donkey,  occasionally  a  farmer  had  res- 
cued a  cow  or  a  sheep,  which  would  trudge 
along  at  his  side,  and  the  usual  assortment 
of  family  pets,  dogs,  cats,  and  birds,  became 
part  of  the  variegated  procession.  From 
thousands  of  Armenian  cities  and  villages 
these  despairing  caravans  now  set  forth; 
they  filled  all  the  roads  leading  south;  ev- 
erywhere, as  they  moved  on.  they  raised  a 
huge  dust,  and  abandoned  debris,  chairs, 
blankets,  bedclothes,  household  utensils, 
and  other  impediments,  marked  the  course 
of  the  processions.  When  the  caravans  first 
started,  the  individuals  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  human  beings;  in  a  few  hours, 
however,  the  dust  of  the  road  plastered 
their  faces  and  clothes,  the  mud  caked  their 
lower  members,  and  the  slowly-advancing 
mobs,  frequently  bent  with  fatigue  and 
crazed  by  the  brutality  of  their  "protec- 
tors," resembled  some  new  and  strange 
animal  species.  Yet  for  the  better  part  of  six 
months,  from  April  to  October,  1915,  practi- 
cally all  the  highways  in  Asia  Minor  were 
crowded  with  these  unearthly  bands  of 
exiles.  They  could  be  seen  winding  in  and 
out  of  every  valley  and  climbing  up  the  sides 
of  nearly  every  mountain— moving  on  and 
on,  they  .scarcely  knew  whither,  except  that 
every  road  led  to  death.  Village  after  village 
and  town  after  town  was  evacuated  of  its 
Armenian  population,  under  the  distressing 
circumstances  already  detailed.  In  these  six 
months,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about 
1,200,000  people  started  on  this  journey  to 
the  Syrian  desert, 

"Pray  for  us,"  they  would  say  as  they  left 
their  homes— the  homes  in  which  their  an- 
cestors had  lived  for  2,500  years.  "We  shall 
not  see  you  in  this  world  again,  but  some- 
lime  we  shall  meet.  Pray  for  us!" 

The  Armenians  had  hardly  left  their 
native  villages  when  the  persecutions  began. 
The  roads  over  which  they  travelled  were 
little  more  than  donkey-paths;  and  what 
had  started  a  few  hours  before  as  an  orderly 
procession  soon  became  a  dishevelled  and 
scrambling  mob.  Women  were  separated 
from  their  children  and  husbands  from 
their  wives.  The  old  people  soon  lost  contact 
with  their  families  and  became  exhausted 
and  footsore.  The  Turkish  drivers  of  the  ox- 
carts, after  extorting  the  last  penny  from 
their  charges,  would  suddenly  dump  them 
and  their  belongings  into  the  road,  turn 
around  and  return  to  the  village  for  other 
victims.  Thus  in  a  short  time  practically  ev- 
erybody, young  and  old,  was  compelled  to 
travel  on  foot.  The  gendarmes  whom  the 
Government  had  sent  supposedly  to  protect 
the  exiles,  in  a  very  few  hours  became  their 
tormentors.  They  followed  their  charges 
with  fixed  bayonets,  prodding  anyone  who 


showed  any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace. 
Those  who  attempted  to  stop  for  rest,  or 
who  fell  exhausted  on  the  road,  were  com- 
pelled, with  the  utmost  brutality,  to  rejoin 
the  moving  throng.  They  even  prodded 
pregnant  women  with  bayonets;  if  one.  as 
frequently  happened,  gave  birth  along  the 
road,  she  was  immediately  forced  to  get  up 
and  rejoin  the  marchers.  The  whole  course 
of  the  journey  became  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  Moslem  inhabitants.  Detachments 
of  gendarmes  would  go  ahead  notifying  the 
Kurdish  tribes  that  their  victims  were  ap- 
proaching, and  Turkish  peasants  were  also 
informed  that  their  long-waited  opportunity 
had  arrived.  The  Government  even  opened 
the  prisons  and  set  free  the  convicts  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  behave  like 
good  Moslems  to  the  approaching  Armeni- 
ans. Thus  every  caravan  had  a  continuous 
battle  for  existence  with  several  classes  of 
enemies— their  accompanying  gendarmes, 
the  Turkish  peasants  and  villagers,  the 
Kurdish  tribes  and  bands  of  Chetes  or  brig- 
ands. And  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  men  who  might  have  defended  these 
wayfarers  had  nearly  all  been  killed  or 
forced  into  the  army  as  workmen,  and  that 
the  exiles  themselves  had  been  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  all  weapons  before  the 
journey  began. 

When  they  had  travelled  a  few  hours 
from  their  starting  place,  the  Kurds  would 
sweep  down  from  their  mountain  homes. 
Rushing  up  to  the  young  girls,  they  would 
lift  their  veils  and  carry  the  pretty  ones  off 
to  the  hills.  They  would  steal  such  children 
as  pleased  their  fancy  and  mercilessly  rob 
all  the  rest  of  the  throng.  If  the  exiles  had 
started  with  any  money  or  food,  their  assail- 
ants would  appropriate  it.  thus  leaving 
them  a  hopele-ss  prey  to  starvation.  They 
would  steal  their  clothing,  and  sometimes 
even  leave  both  men  and  women  in  a  state 
of  complete  nudity.  All  the  time  that  they 
were  committing  these  depradations  the 
Kurds  would  freely  mas-sacre.  and  the 
.screams  of  old  men  and  women  would  add  to 
the  general  horror.  Such  as  escaped  these 
attacks  in  the  open  would  find  new  terrors 
awaiting  them  in  the  Moslem  villages.  Here 
the  Turkish  roughs  would  fall  upon  the 
wom.en.  leaving  them  sometimes  dead  from 
their  experiences  or  .sometimes  ravingly 
insane.  After  spending  a  night  in  a  hideous 
encampment  of  this  kind,  the  exiles,  or  such 
as  had  survived,  would  start  again  the  next 
morning.  The  ferocity  of  the  gendarmes  ap- 
parently increased  as  the  journey  length- 
ened, for  they  seemed  almost  to  resent  the 
fact  that  part  of  their  charges  continued  to 
live.  Anyone  who  dropped  on  the  road  was 
frequently  bayoneted  on  the  spot.  The  Ar- 
menians began  to  die  by  hundreds  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  Even  when  they  came  to 
rivers,  the  gendarmes,  merely  to  torment 
them,  would  .sometimes  not  let  them  drink. 
The  hot  sun  of  the  desert  burned  their 
.scaniily-clothed  bodies,  and  the  bare  feet, 
treading  the  hot  sand  of  the  desert,  became 
so  sore  that  thousands  fell  and  died  or  were 
killed  where  they  lay.  Thus,  in  a  tew  days, 
what  had  been  a  procession  of  normal 
human  beings  became  a  stumbling  horde  of 
dust-covered  skeletons,  ravenously  looking 
for  .scraps  of  food,  eating  any  offal  that 
came  their  way.  crazed  by  the  hideous 
sights  that  filled  every  hour  of  their  exist 
ence.  sick  with  all  the  diseases  that  accom- 
pany such  hardships  and  deprivations,  but 
still  prodded  on  and  on  by  the  whips  and 
clubs  and  bayonets  of  their  executioners. 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan— that  of  dead 


and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  women 
in  the  last  stages  of  typhus,  dysentery,  and 
cholera,  of  little  children  lying  on  their 
backs  and  setting  up  their  last  piteous  wails 
for  food  and  water.  There  were  women  who 
held  up  their  babies  to  strangers,  begging 
them  to  take  them  and  save  them  from 
their  tormentors,  and  failing  this,  they 
would  throw  them  into  wells  or  leave  them 
behind  bushes,  that  at  least  they  might  die 
undisturbed.  Behind  was  left  a  small  army 
of  girls  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves— fre- 
quently for  a  medjidie.  or  about  eighty 
cents— and  who,  after  serving  the  brutal 
purposes  of  their  purchasers,  were  forced  to 
lead  lives  of  prostitution,  A  string  of  en- 
campments filled  by  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
mingled  with  the  unburied  or  half-buried 
bodies  of  the  dead,  marked  the  course  of  the 
advancing  throngs.  Flocks  of  vultures  fo! 
lowed  them  in  the  air,  and  ravenous  dogs, 
fighting  one  another  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  constantly  pursued  them.  The  most 
terrible  .scenes  took  place  at  the  rivers,  espe- 
cially the  Euphrates.  Sometimes,  when 
crossing  this  stream,  the  gendarmes  would 
push  the  women  into  the  water,  shooting  all 
who  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. Frequently  the  women  themselves 
would  .save  their  honour  by  jumping  into 
the  river,  their  children  in  their  arms.  "In 
the  last  week  in  June."  I  quote  from  an  au- 
thentic report,  several  parties  of  Erzeroum 
Armenians  were  deported  on  successive  days 
and  most  of  them  ma.ssacred  on  the  way, 
either  by  shooting  or  drowning.  One, 
Madame  Zarouhi.  an  elderly  lady  of  means, 
who  was  thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  saved 
herself  by  clinging  to  a  boulder  in  the  river. 
She  succeeded  in  approaching  the  bank  and 
returned  to  Erzeroum  to  hide  herself  in  a 
Turkish  friends  house.  She  told  Prince  Ar- 
goutinsk.v.  the  representative  of  the  All- 
Russian  Urban  Union'  in  Erzeroum.  that 
she  shuddered  to  recall  how  hundreds  of 
children  were  bayoneted  by  the  Turks  and 
thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  and  how  men 
and  women  were  stripped  naked,  lied  to- 
gether in  hundreds,  shot,  and  then  hurled 
into  the  river  In  a  loop  of  the  river  near  Er- 
zinghan.  she  said,  the  thousands  of  dead 
bodies  created  such  a  barrage  that  the  Eu- 
phrates changed  its  course  for  about  a  hun- 
dred yards." 

It  IS  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Government 
to  assert  that  it  ever  seriously  Intended  to 
deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes";  the 
treatment  which  was  given  the  con\oys 
clearly  rhows  that  extermination  was  the 
real  purpose  of  Enver  and  Talaat  How 
many  exiled  to  the  south  under  these  re- 
volting conditions  ever  reached  their  desti- 
nations? The  experiences  of  a  single  caravan 
shows  how  completely  this  plan  of  deporta- 
tion developed  into  one  of  annihilation.  The 
details  in  question  were  furnished  me  direct- 
ly by  the  American  Consul  at  Aleppo,  and 
are  now  on  file  in  the  Slate  Department  at 
Washington.  On  the  first  of  June  a  con\oy 
of  3.000  Armenians,  mostly  women,  girls, 
and  children,  left  Harpool,  Following  the 
usual  custom  the  Government  provided 
them  an  escort  of  seventy  gendarmes,  under 
the  command  of  a  Turkish  leader— Bey.  In 
accordance  with  the  common  experience 
these  gendarmes  proved  to  be  not  their  pro- 
tectors, but  their  tormentors  and  their  exe- 
cutioners. Hardly  had  they  got  well  started 
on  the  road  when  .  .  Bey  look  400  liras 
from  the  caravan,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
keeping  it  safely  until  their  arrival  at  Mala- 
tia:  no  sooner  had  he  robbed  them  of  the 
only  thing  that  might  have  provided  them 
with  food  than  he  ran  away,  leaving  them 
all  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gendarmes 


All  the  way  to  Ras-ul-Ain.  the  first  station 
on  the  Bagdad  line,  the  existence  of  these 
wretched  travellers  was  one  prolonged 
horror.  The  gendarmes  went  ahead,  inform- 
ing the  half-savage  tribes  of  the  mountains 
that  several  thousand  Armenian  women  and 
girls  were  approaching.  The  Arabs  and 
Kurds  began  to  carry  off  the  girls,  the 
mountaineers  fell  upon  them  repeatedly, 
killing  and  violating  the  women,  and  the 
gendarmes  themselves  joined  in  the  orgy. 
One  by  one  the  few  men  that  accompanied 
the  convoy  were  killed.  The  women  had  suc- 
ceeded in  secreting  money  from  their  perse- 
cutors, keeping  it  in  their  mouths  and  hair; 
with  this  they  would  buy  horses,  only  to 
have  them  repeatedly  stolen  by  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen.  Finally  the  gendarmes,  having 
robbed  and  beaten  and  killed  and  violated 
their  charges  for  thirteen  days,  abandoned 
them  altogether.  Two  days  afterward  the 
Kurds  went  through  the  party  and  rounded 
up  all  the  males  who  still  remained  alive. 
They  found  about  150.  their  ages  varying 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  years,  and  these  they 
promptly  took  away  and  butchered  to  the 
last  man.  But  that  same  day  another  convoy 
from  Sivas  joined  this  one  from  Harpool,  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  the  whole  caravan 
to  18,000  people. 

Another  Kurdish  Bey  now  took  command, 
and  to  him,  as  to  all  men  placed  in  the  same 
position,  the  opportunity  was  regarded 
merely  as  one  for  pillage,  outrage,  and 
murder  This  chieftain  summoned  all  his 
followers  from  the  mountains  and  invited 
these  to  work  their  complete  will  upon  this 
great  mass  of  Armenians.  Day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  prettiest  girls  were 
carried  away;  sometimes  they  returned  in  a 
pitiable  condition  that  told  the  full  story  of 
their  sufferings.  Any  stragglers,  those  who 
were  so  old  and  infirm  and  sick  that  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  marches,  were 
promptly  killed  Whenever  they  reached  a 
Turkish  \  illage  all  the  local  vagabonds  were 
permitted  to  prey  upon  the  Armenian  girls. 
When  the  diminishing  band  reached  the  Eu- 
phrates they  saw  the  bodies  of  200  men 
floating  upon  the  surface.  By  this  lime  they 
had  all  been  so  repeatedly  robbed  that  ihey 
had  practically  nothing  left  except  a  few 
ragged  clothes,  and  even  these  the  Kurds 
now  took,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
whole  convoy  marched  for  five  days  com- 
pletely naked  under  the  scorching  desert 
sun.  For  another  five  days  they  did  not  have 
a  morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  "Hun- 
dreds fell  dead  on  the  way,"  the  repon 
reads:  their  tongues  were  turned  to  char- 
coal, and  when,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  they 
reached  a  fountain,  the  whole  convoy  natu- 
rally rushed  toward  it.  But  here  the  police- 
men barred  the  way  and  forebade  them  to 
take  a  single  drop  of  water  Their  purpose 
was  to  sell  if  at  from  one  to  three  liras  a 
cup,  and  sometimes  they  actually  withheld 
the  water  after  getting  the  money.  At  an- 
other place,  where  there  were  wells,  some 
women  threw  themselves  into  them,  as 
there  was  n'j  rope  or  pail  to  draw  up  the 
water  These  women  were  drowned  and,  in 
spite  of  that,  the  rest  of  the  people  drank 
from  that  well,  the  dead  bodies  still  remain- 
ing there  and  polluting  the  water.  Some- 
times when  ihe  wells  wcr^  shallow  and  the 
women  could  go  down  into  them  and  come 
out  again,  the  other  people  would  rush  to 
lick  or  suck  their  wet,  dirty  clothes,  in  the 
effort  to  quench  their  thirst.  When  they 
passed  an  Arab  village  in  their  naked  condi- 
tion the  Arabs  pitied  them  and  gave  them 
old  pieces  of  cloth  lo  cover  themselves  with. 
Some  of   the  exiles   who  still   had   money 
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tioughl  sontif  clothes;  but  some  still  re- 
mained »iio  iravelled  thus  naked  uU  the 
v.A>  to  tlie  city  of  Aleppo.  The  poor  ftomen 
coald  hardly  %alk  lur  shamt.  'hey  all 
u.Ukeu  btrni  Uoubit." 

On  the  se\eiitictli  day  a  k*  creatures 
reached  A'eppo.  Out  cf  I'..  cinibineJ 
coiivcy  of  18.000  f-iils  just  15C  women  anii 
c.iildreii  reached  their  desiinaiion.  A  few  of 
me  rest,  the  most  attracti\f-.  were  still  living 
as  captives  of  the  Kurds  hiiu  TurRs;  all  the 
reii  were  dead. 

My  only  reason  for  relating  sucn  dreadful 
things  Bi  this  is  that,  without  the  details, 
the  Engli&h-speaking  public  ciiunut  unJe,- 
.<-tajid  precisely  whai  this  nation  is  v. hich  v;c 
cell  T\irkey.  I  have  by  no  tr.eans  told  the 
most  terrible  details,  for  a  complete  narra- 
non  cf  the  sadistic  orgies  oi  which  these  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  were  the  victims 
i-an  never  be  printed  in  an  Amciii^an  publi- 
cation. Whatever  crimes  the  most  ptfverteu 
instincts  of  the  human  mind  can  devise,  and 
wnatever  rFiinemenls  of  persecution  and  in- 
justice the  most  debased  iniaginauon  ca;i 
conceive,  became  the  daily  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  p.'ust  seern 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  'he  Armenian  rare  in  IPIS 
The  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteerth  century  h^^  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
events  in  history.  In  iiiese  outbursts  of  fa- 
naticism about  60.000  people  were  killed.  In 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  about 
30.000  human  h(>inKs  lc.-;t  their  lives.  Th  f^i 
cilian  Vespers,  which  has  always  figured  as 
one  of  the  most  fiendish  outbursts  of  this 
kind,  caused  the  destruction  <if  8.000.  Vol- 
ume.; hrve  been  v. ritten  about  the  Sp?.nish 
Inquisition  under  Torquemada.  yet  in  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  administration  only  a 
i.ttle  more  than  8,000  heretics  were  done  to 
death.  I'trhaps  the  one  event  in  history 
that  rr.os'  rf"°mbles  '>ie  Armer'an  deporta- 
tions was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spsin  by  r»rdinand  and  Isahellr.  According 
*o  Prescott  160  000  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  scattered  broadcast  over 
Africa  and  Europe.  Yet  all  these  previous 
pcrspculions  seeni  almost  trivial  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Ar- 
menians, in  which  at  lea.'-:!  6W.000  people 
were  destroyed  and  perhap.':  :vs  many  as 
1.000  000.  And  these  earlier  massacres,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  spirit  that  di- 
rected the  Armenian  atrocities,  have  one 
feature  that  we  can  almost  describe  as  an 
excuse:  they  were  the  product  of  religious 
fanaticism,  and  most  of  the  men  and  women 
who  instigated  them  sincerely  belie\ed  thai 
they  were  devoutly  serving  their  Maker  Un 
doubtedly  religious  fanaticism  was  an  impel- 
ling motive  with  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish 
rabble  who  slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to 
Allah,  but  the  men  who  really  conceived  the 
crime  had  no  such  motive.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  atheists,  wi'h  no  more  respect 
for  Mohammedanism  than  for  Christianity. 
and  with  them  the  motive  was  a  cold-blood- 
ed, calculating  state  policy. 

The  Armenians  are  not  the  only  subject 
people  in  Turkey  who  have  suffered  from 
this  policy  of  making  Turkey  exclusively 
the  country  of  the  Turks.  The  story  which  I 
have  told  about  the  Armenians  I  could  also 
tell  with  certain  modifications  about  the 
Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  Indeed,  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  \ictims  of  this  nationalising 
idea.  I  have  already  described  how,  in  the 
few  months  preceding   the  European  war. 


the  Ottoiuan  Government  began  deporting 
its  Greek  SLibjects  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  IhfcoC  outrages  aroused  little  inte.- 
I  jl  in  Lurope  or  t.ie  Unm  J  .Si-a'-cs.  yti  i;i 
•i.j  spate  or  three  c:  four  months  about 
400.000  Greck.5  were  taken  from  their  age- 
long homes  in  the-  Mediterranean  littoral 
ana  removed  to  the  Greek  Islands  in  the 
Aegean  bea.  Foi  tne  largei  part  these  Wiie 
bona  fide  rJeportations;  that  is.  the  Greek 
in(.abitd.nis  v.eie  !« tual.y  leincved  to  new 
pl;:cts  and  were  not  subjcu.cd  to  wholcralc 
moosacre.  It  v>a.^  probably  for  the  reason 
thai  the  c.vilised  wcrld  did  not  protest 
p,g:.;n3t  th^se  depor'ations  that  the  Turks 
aftf^rward  decided  ic  f.pply  the  same  meth- 
ods on  a  larger  scale  nut  only  to  the  Greeks 
but  to  the  Armenians,  S>rians.  Nestorians. 
and  others  of  its  .■'I'bjrct  peoples.  In  fact. 
Bedri  Bey.  the  Prefect  of  Police  at  Constan- 
tinople, himself  l^ld  one  i.'.  r...v  secretaries 
that  the  Turks  had  expelled  the  Greekr  so 
successfully  that  they  had  dtcided  to  adopt 
the  same  method  to  all  the  other  races  in 
the  empire. 

The  Martyrdom  of  the  Greeks  therefore 
comprised  two  periods,  that  artedating  the 
v.ar.  and  that  which  began  in  the  early  part 
of  1915.  The  first  affected  the  Greeks  living 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  second 
affected  those  living  in  Thrace  and  in  the 
territories  surrounding  th.e  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Eocphorus.  and  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  These  latter,  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  thousand,  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Turks  adopted  almost  identically  the  same 
procedure  against  the  Greeks  as  that  which 
they  had  adopted  against  the  Armenians. 
They  began  by  incorporating,  the  Greeks 
into  the  Ottoman  Army  and  then  trans- 
forming them  into  labour  battalions,  using 
them  to  build  roads  in  the  Caucasu.s  and 
other  scenes  of  action.  These  Greek  soldiers, 
just  like  the  Armenians,  died  by  thousands 
from  cold,  hunger,  a.id  other  rrivations. 
The  .same  house-to-house  searches  for 
hidden  weapons  took  place  in  the  Greek  vil- 
lages, and  Greek  men  and  women  were 
beaten  and  tortured  just  as  w<>re  their 
fellow  Armenians  The  Greeks  had  to 
submit  to  the  same  forced  requisitions, 
which  amounted  in  their  case,  a.s  in  the  case 
of  the  Armenians,  merely  '"^  plundering  on 
a  wholp.sale  scale.  The  Turks  attempted  to 
force  the  Greek  subjects  to  become  Moham- 
medans: Greek  girls,  just  like  Armenian 
girls,  were  stolen  and  taken  to  Turkish 
harems,  and  Greek  boys  were  kidnapped 
and  placed  in  Moslem  households.  The 
Greeks,  just  like  the  Armenians,  were  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty  to  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment; the  Turks  accused  them  of  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  English  submarines  in  the 
Marmora  and  also  of  acting  a^  spies  The 
Turks  also  decalared  that  the  Greeks  were 
not  loyal  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  but 
that  they  also  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  Greeks  outside  of  Turkey  would 
become  part  of  Greece.  These  latter  charges 
were  unquestionably  true;  that  the  Greeks, 
after  suffering  for  five  centuries  the  most 
unspeakable  outrages  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  should  look  longingly  to  the  day 
when  their  territory  should  be  part  of  the 
Fatherland,  was  to  be  expected  The  Turks, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  seized  upon 
this  as  an  excuse  for  a  violent  onslaught  on 
the  whole  race.  Everywhere  the  Greeks 
were  gathered  in  groups  and.  under  the  so- 
called  protection  of  Turkish  gendarmes, 
they  were  transported,  the  larger  part  on 
foot,  into  the  interior.  Just  how  many  were 
scattered  in  this  fashion  is  not  definitely 


known,  the  estimiites  varying  anywhere 
fro.T.  2.%,o:o  up  to  l,rco,OOC.  These  cara- 
vans, suffered  grcit  rrlva'.ions,  but  they 
veT  not  EJbmit'ed  to  geirral  n  a.";.'"acre  as 
were  the  Armenians,  and  this  Ls  probably 
the  reason  why  the  outside  world  has  not 
heard  :;o  rnuch  aUoui  theni.  'Ihe  lurni 
,«.aov.ed  Ihtm  thiS  greater  consideration  noi 
from  any  motive  of  pity.  The  Gieeks.  '-.i.iik^ 
the  Aimenians,  had  a  Goveinriient  v,hieli 
vj^  vitally  interested  in  their  welfare.  At 
ihii.  time  there  was  a  general  appreherisicii 
amon&  the  Teutonic  Allies  that  Greece 
would  enter  the  war  on  tlie  side  of  liie  Ln- 
\  elite,  and  a  wholesale  massacre  oT  GrtcKL 
;.i  /isia  I.linoi  v»ouid  unuuesLionably  have 
i-.oauceo  fucii  a  slate  of  n.iiid  i..  Greece 
ti.ai  ii^s  p.o  Gern.an  king  would  have  been 
ur.odle  longer  to  have  kept  hi;,  countrj  cut 
of  the  war.  It  was  only  a  m.atier  of  state 
policy,  therefore,  that  saved  these  Greek 
subjects  of  Turkey  from  all  the  honors  that 
befell  the  Armenians.  But  their  suffeungL; 
rue  still  Itiiible.  and  constitute  a.'.e.iuer 
Ciiapter  in  the  long  story  of  crimes  for 
vsliich  civilir.ation  v.ill  held  the  Turk  respon- 
sible. 

Administration  of  Jimmy  Cartfr.  May  16. 
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The  President.  The  first  thing  I  want  to 
spy  is  that  it  is  an  honor  for  Rosalynn  and 
me  to  have  you  here  in  our  home,  wh'ch  is 
also  your  home. 

In  preparation  for  the  previous  meeting 
that  I  had  with  your  group  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  m  the  West  Wing.  I  went  br-f-k  and 
studied  some  of  the  hi'^tory  of  tlie  Ari.ienian 
renple  And  I.  again,  am  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  you've  made 
to  our  own  Nation,  the  high  examples  that 
you've  .set  in  leadership,  in  music,  arts,  in 
business,  in  politics,  in  education,  and  in 
your  sound  political  judgment  in  choosing 
to  be  Democrats— [laughter]— al.so  in  your 
very  early  support  of  me  when  I  ran  for 
President.  Yours  was  the  first  group  that 
had  confidence  in  me,  and  I  will  always  re- 
member It.  And  your  help  for  cur  party  and 
our  country  is  something  that  I  appreciate 
very  much. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  people  in  the  world, 
you  have,  I  think,  struggled  with  great  cour- 
age and  tenacity  to  preserve  your  own  iden- 
tity, your  own  customs,  and.  too.  in  a  very 
modest  way.  let  the  world  come  to  appreci- 
ate what  you've  accomplished. 

I  feel  close  to  you  because  you  were  the 
first  Christian  people,  firs'  Christian 
nation,  and  because  of  that,  your  deep  reli- 
gious beliefs,  I  doubt  that  any  other  people 
have  ever  suffered  more.  I  know  that 
through  the  early  years  of  the  foundation 
of  your  peoples  home,  you  suffered  a  great 
deal.  But  it's  generally  not  known  in  the 
world  that  in  the  years  preceding  1916, 
there  was  a  concerted  effort  made  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  Armenian  people,  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  that  ever  befell 
any  group.  And  there  weren't  any  Nurem- 
burg  trials.  There  weren't  any  high  public 
figures  who  recognized  how  much  you  and 
your  families  had  to  suffer. 

Well,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  I,  as  Presi- 
dent, ought  to  make  sure  that  this  is  never 
forgotten,  not  only  the  tragedy  of  your  his- 
tory but  also  the  present  contributions  that 
you  make  and  the  bright  future  that  you 
have 


I'm  very  grateful  that  there  are  about  a 
inuuon  Ai.nenian  Ameritaiij  wtio  ^rovie^i 
staoiiity  in  a  aniQue  place  in  our  Ninon's 
so<.;j.l  aiiJ  political  structure,  and  f'rn  very 
grateful  to  you. 

I  ;;dght  add  one  other  thing,  /ou  ure  very 
bCr.Lro^s  pe^ople.  Some  of  .rou  h<ive  uecoine 
q-^l.e  influent;^!,  ju.le  afiiuent,  ^nd  q,>.te' 
farr.ouo  becaj^e  of  your  superb  achieve- 
ments. And  this  is  a  n^attor  of  „-ieat  pr:^e  to 
Tte  a.1  it  !s  to  y  ju. 

So,  1  j-ist  wanted  to  let  you  Icno'*'  that,  '.n 
a  lex  words,  as  President,  and  on  oenalf  of 
the  American  people.  I  appreciate  Ahat  you 
are. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Administration  of  Ronald  Reagan,  Apr  22 
1981 

DAYS  OF  REME.MBRANCE  OF  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

( By  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America) 

A  Proclamation 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council  to  create  a  living  memorial  to  the 
victims  of  th-  Nazi  Holocaust.  Its  purpose: 
So  mankind  will  never  lose  memory  of  that 
terrible  moment  ri  .i.T<c  when  the  awful 
spectre  of  denth  r,ir-,p3  .^stained  the  history 
of  our  world. 

When  Air.erica  ;wd  iis  aiues  liberated 
those  hainiU'.i;  plfices  .if  terror  and  sick  de- 
structiven..'i-,  '.he  wcrld  cicie  to  a  vivid  and 
tragic  un'.'  .■itRiiclin^:  oi  the  c.il  it  faced  in 
those  year.";  o(  the  Second  W  irl  i  War.  Each 
of  those  namc,s— A  i.-chwii'..  Buchenwald. 
Dachau.  Treblinka  md  -o  many  others- 
became  svnonjmou.;  wiih  horror. 

The  mill'or.s  of  dt-tl:s.  the  gas  chambers, 
the  inhunr-^.n  iretiaf o*-':!.  and  the  thousands 
of  peoole  wl.o  ..o:  ,oh  >*  survived  with  life- 
time scars  are  all  row  part  of  the  conscience 
of  history,  Pcrever  must  we  remember  just 
how  precious  is  civilization,  how  important 
is  liberty,  and  how  heroic  is  the  human 
spirit. 

Like  the  "enocide  of  the  Armenians  befor^ 
it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it -and  like  too  many  other 
suc'i  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo- 
f'^s- the  le.s.sons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

As  Part  of  its  mandate,  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  been  directed  to  desig- 
nate .annual  Days  of  Remembrance  as  a  na- 
tional, civic  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  to  encourage  and  sponsor  appro- 
priate observances  throughout  the  United 
States,  This  year,  the  national  Days  of  Re- 
membrance will  be  observed  on  April  26 
through  May  3. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  ask  the  people  of  the  Unit<>d  States 
to  observe  this  solemn  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Nazi  death  camps,  with  ap- 
propriate study,  prayers  and  commemora- 
tion, as  a  tnhiiie  to  th.'  spirit  of  freedom 
and  justice  which  Americans  fought  so  hard 
ar-i  we'l  to  preserve. 

In  vitnesj  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  this  22nd  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
filth, 

[Pilvd  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ii:er.  10:52  a.m,.  April  23,  1981] 
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[Prom  the  A,N,C.  News.  March  1983] 
^Spea-^er  of  z,xl  A(j'j.,e.  it^Q'.,:;sij  ,\  Hetrac- 
rioN  Of  dr^Tj  Dk;?A.Ki7iE:»T  But.LirriN  Note 

SPEZ-JCEA  THOMA3  ?.  O'VriLL'?  OrjoinaL 
INQUIRY 

Tuz  S?  ;AiCER's  Rooms. 

J.S,  HO0S£  0/ I'RESEWT/i'x'IViS, 

',Vu.3h..n^U,n,  DC.  Decembers,  1982. 
Hon,  G«ie.R.it:  P.  ScHi.i,rz, 
iiecretary    o/  Jli^c.    Depannuint    of  Stale. 
Wo^/iiji^ton,  DC. 
DKAii  M;t,  £jLCR£-r/„<v:  I  have  read  the  ne- 

Pa,rLii.e..t    e.i    oLo,..-    L.^iicii»l    OI    rtUgUSt    1982 

.ir.d  I  am  deeply  d.s.ui'Ueei  Because  tne  Oe- 
,jart...Lnt    ..ik.i    an    j.'.'ie.al    ^.Oaition    that 

".ne  De;:,irt...L*nt  of  St^.^.'  e.e».,  not  e'ndoio.' 
,-lh  f,a.tions  tiiat  the  TurlCoh  Government 
comn.itleo  a  ^e.iociue  ..gciiii.,[  ti.e  Armenian 
people". 

In  modern  times,  genocide  is  a  crime  that 
can  be  commuted  oniy  ihrougti  the  mstru- 
meiKaliiies  of  a  national  government  or 
with  the  upprovul  of  ,i  nj.^.onal  goverunient. 
Both  Presiacnt  Reagan  and  President 
Carter  have  acknowledged  that  the  geno- 
cide of  Armenians  too.i  piace  and  that  it 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  United  States 
Senate  confirmed  the  Armenian  genocide  on 
May  31.  ii*20  m  3  Kes,  jog.  On  April  8.  1975 
tne  united  aiate^  House  of  Representatives 
confi.-med  .1  m  iI.U,J,  x4a.  wmch  I  cospon- 
soitd,  Ai.d  of  coui.ie  me  genocide  is  well 
docutnented  ;n  th,-  Cite  Departments 
cable  from  United  States  diplomats  in  Otto- 
man, Turkey,  These  cables  and  Ambassador 
Morganinau  s  wntuies  reflect  no  ambiquity 
regard. ng  the  lesponsibility  of  the  Ottoman 
Go\trnmtat  for  the  hideous  fate  of  millions 
of  A.  .Tienians, 

T;..s  sort  of  revisionism  is  an  outrage 
when  er^at-'d  ;n  'cy  hii.toriai:j:  it  is  abso- 
lutely ine.\eU5a'ole  wh^n  ;t  ^ines  f.  j.ti  ;>ie 
Cepait-rent  cf  S'ate  f  r*-?  g-'a'.rn  Je—  c- 
-a:y  -n  the  wr-rM,  Ccr;j5equently,  I  am  for- 
mally r'-qu^'^ti'^g  the  i^  pa'-nrnt  remnsvL.'r 
its  no^it;'>n  on  the  matter  9'id  retract  i'ji  cr- 
ron^o'i-;  'Note  '  of  4'gi'st  1*^82, 
Si-^cerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'NtcuL.  Jr,, 

Tf'c  Fppakf. 

DEPA!^•r.•v^-^  cf  State  Response 
De.ar  fi:<.  opr,\KEH:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Affairs,  Powell  A. 
Moore,  pror.-.i.-ed  >n  'uj,  January  7  letter  to 
keep  you  abrea--;t  of  developments  on  the 
i.ssues  raised  by  the  August  1982  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  article  "Armenian 
Terrorism— A  Profile,  In  this  regard  I  am 
writing  you  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Ed  Derwinski,  I  and  other  depart 
ment  officials  who  participated  on  January 
12  in  a  frank,  cordial  and  mutually  educa- 
tional meeting  with  five  individuals  reflect- 
inp  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  Armenian- 
.\merican  community. 

At  ihis  meeting  I  explained  that  since  as- 
suming my  position  as  Assistant  Secretary 
lor  Public  Affairs  last  summer.  I  had  care- 
fully investigated  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  publication  of  the  article  on 
Armenian  terrorism  and  its  accompanying 
footnotes.  The  article  was  published  as  part 
of  a  special  section  on  terrorism  intended  to 
cover  the  department's  serious  concern  over 
terrorism,  whatever  the  group  or  the  justifi- 
cation invoked  for  violent  actions.  The  arti- 
cle on  Armenian  terrorism  was  published 
not  as  an  official  statement  of  policy  but  as 
an  article  of  interest.  After  it3  publicat'''n 
and  receipt  of  inquiries,  we  published  in  fhc 
very  next  edition  of  the  Bulletin  (Septe'r.- 
ber)  the  editor's  note  which  follows: 


"The  article.  Armenian  Terrorism— A 
Proide'  which  appeared  ..i  tne  feature  on 
terio.-isiii  m  tne  August.  1982  issue  of  the 
BuiUiin  doca  not  necessarily  reflect  an  offi- 
cia;  position  of  the>  Department  of  State, 
and  '.^e  uuerpre'ive  comments  m  the  article 
are  solely  those  of  the  author," 

The  Armenian  Americans  with  wnom  we 
m?[  raisej  no  objection  to  the  September 
editors  not?  in  itself.  Nonetheless.  I  want  to 
confirm  .o  you  as  -^e  did  to  them  that  nei- 
ther th>.^  Aug-j't  foc'aote  nor  the  article 
represent  '^n  ef'ort  'o  present  the  official 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  Publi- 
cation of  the  article  ana  footnotes  represent 
no  policy  change  oy  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  appreciated  yc  ;r  directing  our  attention 
to  this  problem  and  giving  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  c.arify  the  matter.  1  i.  pe  that  you 
find  the  above  explanation  helpful 
Sincerely. 

John  Hughes, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs   and    Department    Spjkes- 
man. 

Mr,  WILSON,  Mr,  President.  I  riEe 
today  in  enthusiastic  support  as  the 
primary  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 
to  establish  a  national  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  from  '915  through  1923, 

I  rc-incmbc'r  th:-  d-.y  i  feW  -hort 
yca;,s  afeo  tl.at  I  .ast  the  crucial  67th 
vole  er;:»bhng  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
liitematicnal  convention  against  -ill 
for.r.s  of  racial  aiid  c:iltural  genocide. 
It  A  as  a  proud  uay  fur  tiiis  body— a 
day  7-.'hen  W3  collectively  condemned 
the  evil  mctiws  cf  rr.cn  i.r.d  govern- 
nieiiUs  'hat  led  them  to  sy^lems^ict^ly 
extermirate  entire  populations  as  a 
rest'it  of  rvhnt  they  believed  or  the  cul- 
tures -nto  A'hich  they  were  bom.  On 
that  day,  -"e  declared  'hat  these  mar- 
tyred milHcns  of  yesteryear  did  not  die 
in  vain.  .An-l  on  that  dqy.  ^.e  ^'-.o'v 
kept  alive  the  hcrre  that  q^rry  'tuf- 
fe'-ed  by  the  just  could  yet  bring;  v'ot  j- 
ry. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  before  it  a 
specific  historic  example  of  the  type  of 
premeditated  mass  murder— spurred 
by  visions  of  empire  ard  r-ow-r— that 
it  .so  soundly  rejected  in  theory  •^••t'l 
the  passage  of  the  genocide  rr^'^-'^n- 
tion.  Yet  we  pause  when  confront'? i 
with  one  tragic  toLalitorian  event 
which  stained  the  early  h'story  of  ihia 
century  otherwise  known  for  its  gradu- 
al discovery  of  how  civilizations  cin 
thrive  if  their  inhabitants  are  only  left 
free. 

Indeed,  Mr,  President,  no  questic'^s 
or  m.vsteries  should  linger  abotjt 
whether  the  Armenian  people  endur'"' 
a  fierce  ru'e  of  terror  during  World 
War  I  that  ve  could  only  characterisi; 
as  a  genocidal  campaign.  We  float  on  a 
sea  of  evidence— published  accounts, 
eyewitness  reports,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  persecutors  themselves— 
that  furnish  the  proof  of  this  devas- 
tatint;  experience.  If  only  as  dispas- 
sionate evaluators,  we  cannot  wade 
throM'-h  ♦»-ls  sea  with  ind2clsion  or  in- 
difference. 


THE  PAPER  AND  WK  USED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  PUBUCATION 
MAY  AFFECT  THE  OUALITY  Of  THE  MICROFORM  EDTTION 
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We  can  cite  the  documentation  for 
the  Armenian  genocide  even  before  it 
began  in  earnest.  We  know  that  in 
April  1915,  Ottoman  rulers  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  deportation 
of  all  Armenians  to  designated  "vi- 
layets"— or  provinces— mainly  within 
eastern  Turkey.  Subsequent  memoran- 
da filed  with  the  State  Department  by 
missionaries,  businessmen,  diplomatic 
persoruiel.  and  educators— now  avail- 
able for  review  at  the  U.S.  Archives- 
indicate  that  600,000  Armenians  alone 
died  in  the  deportations  carried  out 
only  between  April  and  December  of 
the  genocides  first  year. 

The  American  consul  posted  to  one 
of  the  major  deportation  provinces  of 
eastern  Turkey,  Leslie  A.  Davis,  notes 
in  a  number  of  written  reports  sent  to 
Washington  yet  never  acknowledged 
in  the  public  debate  on  the  Armenian 
genocide  until  today,  that  Americans 
living  in  the  region  labeled  it  as  the 
"slaughterhouse  vilayet.'"  In  a  Decem- 
ber 30,  1915  dispatch  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
E^mpire,  Henry  Morganthau,  Mr.  Davis 
wrote  that: 

The  term  slaughterhouse  vilayet  *  •  "  has 
been  fully  justified  by  what  I  have  learned 
and  actually  seen  since  September,  it  ap- 
pears *  •  •  that  men.  women,  and  children 
were  massacred  about  five  hours  distance 
from  here.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number 
•  •  •  all  who  have  left  here  have  been  mas- 
sacred before  reaching  the  borders  of  the  vi- 
layet. 

We  have  this  information  because 
Leslie  Davis  recorded  it  in  a  132-page 
typewritten  report  for  his  superiors 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
after  3  years  of  consular  duty  during 
which  he  witnessed  countless  numbers 
of  murders  and  forced  deportations. 
Susan  Blair,  a  researcher  and  author. 
reproduced  the  Davis  report  in  her 
1989  book  "The  Slaughterhouse  Prov- 
ince." Blair  points  out  that  Davis  of 
fered  a  unique  perspective  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  because  as  a  diplo- 
mat representing  a  neutral  nation,  he 
personally  visited  massacre  sites  only 
to  see  "the  bodies  of  murdered  Arme 
nians  whom  he  had  previously  seen 
alive."  Despite  these  traumatic  occur 
rences,  Davis,  by  his  own  admission. 
held  little  respect  for  the  Armenian 
people  or  their  culture.  This  eyewit 
ness,  Mr.  President,  was  not  a  propa- 
gandist or  a  hired  gun. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  Davis  ac- 
count, Mr.  President,  before  we  fully 
dispose  of  this  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  it  appear 
in  the  Record. 

Higher  American  officials  than 
Leslie  Davis.  Mr.  President,  with  no 
political  or  personal  motives  to  cite 
the  Armenian  genocide  other  than 
their  interpretations  of  fact,  agreed 
that  a  systematic  extermination  took 
place. 


Davis'  immediate  superior.  Ambassa- 
dor Morganthau,  concluded  in  a  July 
1915  telegram  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  "A  campaign  of  race  exter- 
mination "  against  "peaceful  Armeni- 
ans "  had  begun  "under  a  pretext  of  re- 
prisal against  rebellion." 

Out  of  the  White  House  and  not  yet 
even  a  Chief  Justice,  William  Howard 
Taft  wrote  in  1920  that  the  Serbians 
and  the  Armenians  shouldered  more 
wartime  suffering  than  any  other  non- 
combatants. 

President  Wilson,  deliberating  on 
the  growing  body  of  genocidal  ac- 
counts produced  by  Davis  and  others, 
instructed  his  Secretary  of  State  in 
1919  to  negotiate  with  Congress  for 
the  sending  of  United  States  troops  to 
Armenia. 

And  in  our  own  day,  with  the  benefit 
of  historical  analysis.  Presidents  of 
both  parties  have  no*  hesitated  to 
voice  the  truth  about  this  tragedy. 

At  a  Holocaust  memorial  service  in 
1981,  President  Reagan  invoked  "The 
genocide  of  the  Armenians"  in  promis- 
ing that  America  would  never  forget 
the  lessions  in  human  hardship 
learned  from  the  two  World  Wars. 

President  Carter  also  said  in  1978 
that  the  Ottomans  made  a  "concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  all  the  Armenian 
people." 

Yet  we  need  not  rely  exclusively  on 
the  word  of  our  own  countrymen,  past 
or  present,  to  search  for  more  confir- 
mation of  the  Armenian  genocide.  The 
Ottoman  Government  itself,  ravaged 
by  war  and  plagued  by  remorse,  put 
the  main  perpetrators  of  the  genocide 
on  trial  in  1919. 

The  empire's  indictment  against  its 
own  Ministers  of  War,  Interior,  and 
the  Navy  states  that  through  any 
number  of  oral  or  clandestine  means, 
these  officials  authorized  "an  unend- 
ing chain  of  massacres,  pillage,  and 
abuse.'  But  much  of  the  evidence  for 
the  trials  also  originated  in  formal 
telegrams  mailed  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  the  deportation  provinces. 
Under  the  harsh  if  not  hypocritical 
judgment  of  their  peers,  four  authori- 
ties were  sentenced  to  death  and  four 
others  consigned  to  15  years  of  hard 
labor. 

It  should  therefore  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. Mr.  President,  that  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Republic  of  Turkey, 
Kemal  Ataturk.  explicitly  renounced 
the  'massacres  of  millions"  by  the 
Ottoman  regime.  Like  free  and  demo- 
cratic Germany,  free  and  democratic 
Turkey  opened  its  history  with  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  horror  previously  visited 
upon  its  own  minority  populations. 

It  puzzles  me,  then,  why  our  strong 
ally  Turkey  expresses  concern  about 
this  resolution.  They  know  as  we  do 
that  as  Ataturk  proclaimed,  the  Utopi- 
an Ottoman  rulers,  and  not  the  Turk- 
ish culture  or  nation,  were  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  genocide. 


They  know  as  we  do  that  the  United 
States  Senate,  both  before  and  after 
this  resolution,  will  assist  the  Ozal 
government  with  its  economic  reform 
program;  that  before  and  after  this 
resolution,  Turkey  will  remain  a  trust- 
ed and  strategically  vital  member  of 
NATO;  and  that  before  and  after  this 
resolution,  we  will  still  share  the  same 
security  concerns. 

They  know  as  we  do,  Mr.  President, 
that  Turkey  will  remain  one  of  the  top 
five  recipients  of  United  States  foreign 
aid,  with  a  military  assistance  package 
to  equal  $500  million  this  year. 

And  they  know  as  we  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  logical,  moral,  or  politi- 
cal connection  exists  between  recog- 
nizing one  of  the  great  human  trage- 
dies of  world  history  and  our  friend- 
ship with,  or  respect  for,  the  Turkish 
people. 

Let  us  focus,  then,  on  the  only  issue 
at  hand— a  proper  commemoration— a 
single  quiet  day— devoted  to  these 
brave  souls  who  fell  because  they 
dared  to  be  proud  members  of  one 
community  and  professors  uf  one 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  ranking 
Armenian-American  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  is  Gov.  George  D^ukme- 
jian,  of  California. 

We  in  California,  whether  privileged 
to  share  in  his  proud  Armenian  herit- 
age by  blood  or  just  by  the  hospitality 
of  our  Armenian  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, are  justly  proud  of  Governor 
Deukmejian.  He  is  unable  to  address 
us  in  person  with  the  eloquent  argu- 
ments for  passage  of  this  resolution 
that  he  can  make  so  convincingly. 

Being  unable  to  address  us  in  person, 
he  has  sent  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
but  deserving  the  attention  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  concerned  with  jus- 
tice and  with  prevention  of  the  recur- 
rence of  tragedy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  to  Gover- 
nor Deukmejian's  letter  the  attention 
it  deserves  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  the  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  California. 

Governor's  Office, 
Sacramento.  CA,  Februarv  21,  1990. 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson, 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Pete:  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to 
convey  to  your  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  Senate  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole's  initia- 
tive to  commemorate  the  victims  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  along  with  mis- 
sionary organizations  who  provided  relief  to 
the  victims  and  survivors  and  reputable 
scholars  have  all  attested  to  the  systematic 
effort  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  to 


annihilate   the   Armenian    people   between 
1915  and  1923. 

On  April  24,  1990,  the  75th  anniversary  of 
these  atrocities  will  be  commemorated 
throughout  the  world.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  join  in  re- 
membering the  victims  of  that  tragic  period, 
and  in  doing  so.  to  send  an  unmistakable 
signal  to  those  who  believe  that  silence  is 
tolerance. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this 
commemorative  resolution. 

Your  efforts  and  those  of  Senator  Dole  to 
secure  passage  of  this  measure  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

Most  cordially, 

George  Deukmejian. 
Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ap- 
proached this  debate  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  have  been  dealing  with  this 
issue  ever  since  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  serve.  When 
the  resolution  was  scheduled  to  be 
acted  on,  I  started  receiving  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  friends  and  from 
the  Government  of  Turkey  suggesting 
that  this  commemorative  was  a  dan- 
gerous statement:  it  contained,  I  was 
told,  false  Information  and  would,  if 
adopted,  threaten  our  relationship 
with  Turkey,  and  encourage  political 
unrest  and  terrorism. 

Well,  those  are  serious  problems.  So 
before  the  committee  acted,  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  studying  the  facts.  I 
have  regretfully  concluded  that,  while 
there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution 
which  justifies  it,  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation may  threaten  our  relationship 
with  Turkey  and  may  encourage  politi- 
cal unrest  and  terrorism.  But  I  have 
also  concluded  that  this  resolution  is 
historically  correct— It  factually  me- 
morializes the  tragic  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  people  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  1915  and  1923. 

These  conclusions  create  something 
of  a  quandary.  Obviously  I  do  not  wish 
to  offend  Turkey  or  contribute  to  po- 
litical instability  or  terrorism.  Nor  do  I 
want  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  ignoring  a  crime  against  humanity. 
I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  who  share 
my  conclusion  that  a  genocide  took 
place  have  struggled  with  the  same 
problem. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Dole  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  solve  that 
problem.  He  has  repeatedly  said  that 
this  resolution  has  nothing  to  do  with 
modem  Turkey— it  refers  to  events 
which  took  place  before  the  state  of 
Turkey  was  established.  He  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  this  resolution  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
agenda  of  some  segments  of  the  Arme- 
nian community — it  does  not  imply 
support  for  reparations  and  is  certain- 
ly not  an  Indication  of  support  for  the 
terrorism  which  has  been  conducted 
by  some  Armenian  nationalists. 

Senator  Dole  has  gone  further  than 
that:  he  has  publicly  indicated  that  he 
is  willing  to  modify  the  language  of 
the  resolution  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He 
had  said  that  he  is  willing  to  amend 
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the  pending  resolution  so  that  it 
makes  it  unequivocally  clear  that  we 
oppose  "raising  the  issues  of  repara- 
tions or  territorial  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  as  being  absolutely  dangerous, 
imjustified,  unfair,  and  unacceptable." 
He  has  already  made  it  clear  that  the 
resolution  does  not  refer  to  Turkey 
but  he  is  willing  to  go  further:  he  has 
proposed  language  which  says  that  the 
events  being  memorialized  took  place 
under  'the  government  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  of  that  period  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey." 

Indeed  Senator  Dole  has  gone  per- 
haps even  further  than  I  would  be 
willing  to  go.  He  has  suggested  that  he 
would  support  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  which  would  avoid  the  need 
to  make  a  judgment  at>out  the  historic 
validity  of  the  claim  of  genocide  and 
simply  request  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  "join  the  millions  of  Ar- 
menians and  other  people  aroimd  the 
world  who  commemorate  every  April 
24  as  the  armiversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide." 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  real  effort  made  here 
to  compromise.  But  we  cannot  compro- 
mise the  facts— and  the  facts  demon- 
strate that  there  was  a  planned  and 
systematic  effort  to  eliminate  the  Ar- 
menian community  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  between  1915  and  1923.  Other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  already 
filled  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  documents  and  reports 
which  support  the  claim  of  genocide.  I 
would  simply  indicate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stetes.  along 
with  other  governments,  has  already 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  claim  of 
genocide;  this  resolution  may  repre- 
sent an  initial  statement  by  the  Senate 
but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  gov- 
ernments or  other  organizations.  Let 
me  cite  just  a  few  examples. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Henry  Morganthau,  told  our 
Government  that  "it  appears  that  a 
campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  the  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  rebellion." 

American  Presidents  have  consist- 
ently referred  to  the  genocide.  Ronald 
Reagan,  Jimmy  Carter,  George  Bush— 
at  least  as  a  candidate— have  all 
spoken  about  the  genocide. 

The  European  Parliament,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Himian 
Rights — aU  bave  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  a  genocide. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  reject  a  violation  of 
basic  human  rights  for  the  sake  of  po- 
litical expediency.  That  I  cannot  do.  I 
believe  there  was  a  genocide.  I  catmot 
Ignore  that  fact.  I  cannot  evade  It. 
Recognizing  It  is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent such  disasters  in  the  future. 


If  we  accept  the  notion  that  diplo- 
matic and  political  needs  ought  to 
govern  our  behavior,  where  does  that 
leave  us?  I  see  a  rising  tide  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  In  the  Soviet  Union;  are  we 
going  to  allow  our  diplomatic  desire  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Soviets  to 
prevent  us  from  protesting  anti-Semi- 
tism? I  hope  not.  But  If  the  argimients 
of  those  who  oppose  this  resolution 
are  accepted,  then  we  might  be  asked 
to  Ignore  or  minimize  the  anti-Semi- 
tism we  all  see.  Will  we  use  the  same 
moral  compass  to  determine  our  policy 
In  Cambodia— should  we  take  the  easy 
course  and  embrace  the  leaders  of  the 
genocidal  regime  who  seek  to  regain 
power?  That  is  simply  not  what  we 
ought  to  be  about  as  human  beings. 
And  it  ought  not  be  what  we  are  about 
as  a  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Turkey  may  be  upset  by 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  upset.  I  do  think  we  have 
done  everything  we  can  to  moderate 
the  language  of  the  resolution.  But  if 
the  cost  of  making  them  happy  is  ig- 
noring a  genocide  undertaken  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  before  the  modem 
Republic  of  Turkey  was  even  estab- 
lished. I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  pay  the  price.  I  will  vote  for  cloture 
and  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  an  amended  version  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  long  and  troubling  detwte. 
It  has  focused  on  a  particularly  pain- 
ful period  In  history.  It  has  focused 
unwanted  attention  on  one  of  our 
good  allies  and  fellow  NATO  members. 
It  has  called  into  contention  the  Ar- 
menian suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  1915-23.  It  has  opened  old 
wounds  and  unfortunately  created 
new  animosities. 

It  is  time  to  put  all  this  behind  us.  It 
Is  time  to  step  back  from  the  emotion- 
alism of  the  moment  and  rationally 
consider  how  we  can  resolve  the  issue. 
For  we  are  not  historians.  We  are  not 
qualified  to  make  the  definitive  Judg- 
ment on  whether  or  not  genocide  actu- 
ally occurred  in  Armenia  or  anywhere 
else.  But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to 
bring  this  dispute  to  a  close  In  a  way 
that  win  acknowledge  the  suffering  of 
the  past  and  prevent  any  further  suf- 
fering In  the  future. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212,  which  would  resolve: 

That  April  24.  1990.  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Anmv«rs&ry  of  the  Aimeiilftii  Geno- 
cide of  1915-1923.  "  and  that  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  date  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  the  1.5  million  people 
of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were  victims  of 
the  genocide  perpetrated  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  1915  to 
1923.  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey,  and  in  their  memory  this 
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dale  is  commemorated  by  all  Armenians  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  world. 

The  distingxiished  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Dole,  is  offering  £in  alter- 
native that  I  believe  can  resolve  this 
controversy.  He  has  proposed  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  be  re- 
placed by  a  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion with  the  following  text: 

That  April  24.  1990.  is  designated  as  Arme 
nian  Martyrs  Day.  commemorating  the  75ih 
anniversary  of  the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  Armenian  people  in  the  period  from 
1915  to  1923. 

Congress  calls  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  millions  of  Armenians  and 
other  people  around  the  world  who  com 
memorate  every  April  24  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  genocide,  a  day  of  remem 
brance  of  the  I'j  million  Armenian  people 
who  were  the  victims  of  the  government  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  of  that  period  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey. 

This  alternative  makes  several  im- 
portant changes.  First,  instead  of 
being  signed  by  the  President  and  be- 
coming a  law  as  would  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, a  concurrent  resolution  is  merely 
a  statement  of  opinion  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
carrying  no  force  of  law. 

Second,  the  concurrent  resolution 
could  not  be  construed  as  a  certifica 
tion  by  Congress  that  there  was  a 
genocide.  Rather,  it  calls  upon  the 
American  people  to  join  Armenians 
and  others  in  a  day  of  remembrance  of 
the  l"^  millon  Armenians  who  died. 

Third,  this  language  makes  very 
clear  that  Congress  in  no  way  consid- 
ers the  present  Government  of  Turkey 
or  the  present  Turkish  people  respon- 
sible for  the  events  of  close  to  a  centu- 
ry ago.  While  I  can  understand  the 
sensitivities  of  the  Turkish  people  on 
this  issue.  I  would  hope  that  they  will 
not  misconstrue  this  statement  to  be 
any  more  than  it  is— a  commemoration 
of  those  who  died  75  years  ago.  Turkey 
is  a  strong  and  valued  ally.  She  should 
not  consider  this  language  to  in  any 
way  diminish  that  standing. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  Yet.  I  re- 
alize that  this  is  a  time  for  compro- 
mise, for  understanding  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  each  side,  and  for  resolving  this 
issue  with  finality.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Senator 
Dole's  motion  to  end  debate  and  to 
move  to  a  vote  on  the  proposed  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  request  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  he  i.s 
agreeable  to  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  of  our  remaining  time,  which 
I  understand  is  about  equal  now.  that 
he  and  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  matter 
for  15  minutes  each,  and  in  that  way. 
we  will  be  able  to  profitably  utilize  the 
remaining  time  for  the  next  30  min- 
utes and  hopefully  thereafter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  next  30  minutes  will 
be  divided  equally  between  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  and 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P»resident.  I  yield 
myself  the  full  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  to  sum  up  the  reasons  I  oppose 
the  resolution  and  support  cloture. 

First  of  all.  the  scholars  themselves 
disagree  as  to  what  the  facts  were  and 
are  in  relation  to  the  question  of  geno- 
cide having  been  committed  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  So  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  scholars  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  facts. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks today  and  heretofore,  provi- 
sions have  now  been  made  for  those 
facts  to  be  made  available.  The  State 
Archives  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
are  open.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
only  last  year  determined  that  they 
should  be  open.  Students  may  have 
available  to  themselves  ready  access  to 
those  archives,  and  certainly  the 
orders  and  regulations  and  proclama- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  under  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
just  as  the  minutes  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  made  available,  and 
they  comprise  volumes  on  top  of  vol- 
umes. 

Those  minutes  and  proclamations, 
decisions,  regtilations,  orders  of  the 
Ottoman  Council  of  Ministers  will  be 
made  available,  .so  that  scholars  and 
historians  may  indeed  determine  for 
themselves  what  the  facts  are. 

So  my  point  is  that  scholars  today 
disagree,  and  I  have  already  made  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  I  have  quoted 
eminent  scholars  and  historians,  who 
are  prc.<;ently  associated  with  various 
outstanding  universities  in  this  coun- 
try. I  pointed  out  that  they  disagree  as 
to  what  the  facts  were  and  are.  So  let 
us  make  it  possible  for  the  scholars  to 
study. 

Alexander  Pope  said.  "Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  So  I 
say,  who  shall  decide  when  politicians 
disagree?  Who  shall  decide  when  legis- 
lators in  this  body  disagree?  Let  the 
scholars  and  the  historians  determine 
what  history  was.  Legislators  and  poli- 
ticians make  history.  But  it  is  the  his- 
torian who  interprets  and  analyzes  the 
history  that  is  made  by  legislators  and 
politicians.  So  let  the  scholars  deter- 
mine the  facts,  after  careful  scrutiny 
and  study. 

My  second  point  is  that  to  adopt  this 
resolution  would  inflame  the  virulent 
passions  that  have  existed  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  Transcaucuses  and  in  the 
Middle  East  for  decades,  and  even  now 
are  being  inflamed. 

There  are  old  enmities  and  hatreds, 
misunderstandings,  and  great  instabil- 
ity that  today  exists  in  the  Transcau- 
casus   and    in   at    least   three   of   the 


southern  Soviet  provinces  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  we  should  not  by  our  action 
herein  inflame  those  passions  further 
and  exacerbate  violence,  hatred,  and 
militancy,  and  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing.  Too  much  has  already  been 
said,  Mr  President,  in  truth  on  this 
floor.  Too  much  by  way  of  inflamma- 
tory statements  have  been  said,  not  in- 
tentionally. They  were  not  intended  to 
be,  but  I  am  concerned  that  too  much 
has  already  been  said. 

This  is  the  place  where  we  debate 
issues  and  sometimes  things  may  be 
said  out  of  passion  that  are  not  intend- 
ed to  fuel  the  fires.  So  it  is  dangerous 
to  fuel  these  fires  and  they  are  not 
latent.  They  are  not  latent.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  fuel  them. 

Third,  I  oppose  this  resolution  be- 
cause Turkey  is  the  diplomat  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  present  Reoublic  of 
Turkey  has  the  confidence  of  Syria 
and  Israel,  and  those  countries  i'.  the 
Middle  East.  If  indeed  we  see  a  shift 
from  the  East  European  stage  to  the 
Middle  East,  if  we  see  for  some  reason 
the  Warsaw  Pact  should  dissolve,  the 
stage  is  going  to  shift  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  it  will  be  important  tliii  we 
have  a  trusted  ally  there  that  is  a  rec- 
ognized diplomat  and  has  used  its  gooo 
offices  « I  ready  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
In  tlie  interest  of  peace  we  nee  :  to 
have  that  ally.  We  need  not  o'fend 
that  illy  as  we  will  do  so  grievously 
should  this  resolution  pass. 

I  have  neaid  all  of  the  qualifying 
statements  and  disclaimers  stated.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  necessarily  how  we 
view  the  language  in  tiiis  resolution.  It 
is  how  it  will  be  viewed  elsewhere,  and 
I  am  informed  that  the  debates  are  al- 
ready going  forward  in  the  Turkish  as- 
sembly where  they  have  been  watch- 
ing and  listening  with  consternation  as 
to  what  is  going  on  on  this  floor. 

So  Turkey  has  a  growing  importance 
in  that  cauldron  of  the  Middle  East. 
There  are  fundamentalists,  there  are 
radical  fundamental  forces  at  work  in 
Turkey  today  that  would  enjoy  seeing 
Turkey's  orientation  toward  the  West 
reversed. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  in 
Iran  when  the  radical  fundamentalists 
took  over  that  country.  Let  us  hope 
that  that  never  happens  in  Turkey,  a 
country  which  sits  astride  the  straits 
that  lead  from  the  Sea  of  Marmara  to 
the  Black  Sea.  the  Bosporus,  and  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  to  the  Aegean 
Sea.  a  country  that  stretches  astride 
and  bridges  Asia  and  Europe.  Let  us 
hope  that  that  country  never  falls 
prey  to  radical  fundamentalism.  It  is 
the  only  non-Arab  Moslem  friend  of 
Israel.  non-Arab  Moslem  friend  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  we  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  do  to  strengthen  the  dip- 
lomat of  the  Middle  East,  to  strength- 
en the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

I  know  we  say  oh.  well,  we  are  not 
charging  the  present-day  Turks.  Mr. 


President,  it  would  offend  me  ii  some- 
one were  to  charge  that  my  grandfa- 
ther wa^  a  horse  thief.  And  it  will 
olfend  tudays  generation  of  Turks  for 
their  forebears  to  be  labeled  as  crimi- 
nals. 

So  I  say  that  we  should  not  do  any- 
thing that  V,  ould  impair  or  menace  the 
strfnpth  cf  Turkey  as  n  diplomat  ?,' 
t)ie  ."JhiftlnK  s*ag<i  will  pc  to  that  are.' 
of  th"-  world  in  future. 

ITow  rrtich  ttm-  do  I  ha'.'p  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presideiii  pro  teniport  hr^  4  minutes 
rcinainliig. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presicent.  I  shall  ad- 
dress a  fourth  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of 
tie  Uni(d  Sta'.e.'^  in  articl'^  VI.  ^jarg- 
g.-aph  2.  reads  a?  fo"ow£:  "T'h\?  Cc- 
Eiitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  ^-hl  .h  shall  be  made  in  Pursu 
ance  thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made," 
all  treaties  made,  "or  whicii  .~haJ  be 
n.ade.  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  and  the  Judees  in 
every  State  .<;haM  be  bound  thereby." 

In  19E6  this  Sf  •  ate  under  the  able 
k  :  !•  rship  of  the  dLstinguishfl  Struv 
t>.r  from  Kar.'-.a.s  tMt.  Dolf"  approvf  ^" 
the  ratification  of  the  International 
Convention  on  Preventior!  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  We 
put  the  .samp  of  aptjroval.  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  on  that  ronvort-on  and 
that  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Now  wh.'.t  do  W'^  dn  today?  We  or'^- 
r"'se  to  contravene,  to  act  'n  fontrs- 
vcntion  of  that  intcrrational  conven- 
tion, which  rrq-rircd  r  two-thirdf  vote 
in  this  body,  and  which  carried  in  this 
body  by  an  overwhelming  super  major- 
ity. Now  we  -et.  down  the  instrument 
at  that  point.  What  was  the  iastru- 
r-.'-!  t?  The  !ntr<matioiial  convention, 
'^his  Govmment  v/as  u  signatory  to 
the  intcrnationrtl  convn'ion.  That 
convention  was  negotiated.  It  was 
signed  by  our  Government.  It  was  ap- 
P'-oved  by  this  Senate  and  ne  should 
let  our  handiwork  do  its  job. 

That  convention  p'ovided  for  th*" 
crdification  of  intemat'cnal  law  in  re- 
.9T^r>ct  *'   thr  rrime  of  p^no^id''. 

T'at  conver*ion  provided  ♦he  in?tni- 
ment,  the  mechr.n'sm,  through  which 
contracting  pnr'ir-s  could  bring  before 
the  international  organs,  includiiit,'  the 
General  Ascembly  o.'  t'ae  United  Na- 
tions and  other  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations,  their  disputes  before 
the  United  Nations. 

And  tha*  convention  air?  provided 
that  t-u  coiicracti.ig  parti"';  in  dispute 
cou.d  .^.avc  their  disputes  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  conven- 
tion ana  their  disputes  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  state  for  genocide  to 
be  bronrht  before  the  international 
court  o*  justice.  That  is  whPt  we  have 
already  provided.  We  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  that  international  conven- 
tion. 


That  is  where  this  matter  should  be 
decided,  in  the  organ  that  was  created 
partly  by  ourselves.  We  should  not  sit 
as  a  tribunal  in  this  matter.  We  should 
not  sit  as  some  rimip  juridical  assem- 
bly in  the  determination  of  whether  or 
no*  the  forebears  of  the  present  gov- 
enrnrnt  of  our  friend,  our  ally,  tho 
Republic  of  Turkey  should  be  branded 
as  criminals. 

How  much  time  do  1  have  out  of  my 
J 'I  minutes' 

The  PRE-SIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
m'ni'teF  have  expir*!d. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yio'd  th*?  floor  for  the 
motuP'jt. 

T:.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader. 

iMr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  pay  my  respects  to  my 
fpend.  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senator  from  W^st  Virginia  IMr. 
Eypd].  We  find  ourselves  on  different 
sides  of  an  issue  that  I  think  is  impor- 
lant.  We  have  tried  to  complete  the 
record  on  this  side  with  documents 
one  after  another,  facts,  statements, 
.stories  from  the  New  York  Times.  In 
fact,  I  have  a  book  of  clippings  f'om 
around  'he  world  th.at  was  compiled 
about  the  Armenian  genocide. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
before  this  vote— and  keep  in  mind 
this  Ls  nnl"  p  vote  to  proceed:  we  are 
not  voting  on  the  merits.  We  are 
voting  whether  or  not  we  have  enough 
srnsibiHties  in  this  body  to  even  un- 
dertake to  discuss  the  question  of  Ar- 
menian genocide.  And  who  is  going  to 
speak  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Ar- 
menians if  we  do  not  do  it  In  the 
Senate? 

Words  spoke  a  half  century  ago  by 
adolf  Hitler  as  he  unleashed  the  Holo- 
caust, words  that  echo  still  today  in 
this  Chamber,  in  our  hearts,  when 
Hitler  said.  "Who,  afterall.  speaks 
today  of  the  *  *  •  Armenians?"  Do  not 
worry  about  ♦he  Jews,  they  have  for- 
gotten about  the  Armenians. 

Weil,  I  "oeileve  the  Senate  must 
.speak  because  if  we  do  not  speak  now. 
then  who  will? 

I  .still  recall  the  .iusti^iable  outra-re 
eyprrs,cei  when  President  Reagan  vis- 
ited the  Bitburg  Cemetery  a  long  time 
after  the  Holocaust.  I  am  not  moved 
by  the  plea  tliat  we  should  not  punish 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
may  have  participated  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  thp  slaughter  of  Armenians. 
I  am  moved  bv  who  might  have  been 
th'^  .son-  and  the  daughters  of  the  IV2 
mluion  Armenians  v.ho  wore  slaugh- 
tered. What  about  their  sons,  what 
about  their  daughters,  if  any? 

So  as  I  said,  we  have  a  classic  case 
here  of  David  and  Goliath.  Armenia  is 
flat  on  its  back,  devastated  by  earth- 
quakes. .SOO.OOO  p«>ople  homeless  in  a 
little  cotmtry  of  3'r  million;  30.0C0  of 
its  citizens  killed  14  months  ago.  Ar- 
menia—David. 
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the   other  side.   Goliath— 


And   or. 
Turkey. 

And  I  will  concede,  as  I  did  in  my 
openine  statement,  Turkey  is  an  Im- 
portant ally.  They  are  our  friend,  and 
that  is  why  we  must  make  certain  in 
our  resolution  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  Ottoman  Turkey. 

We  will  give  Turkey  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  aid  this  year.  Not  bad.  We 
gave  Armenia  ji5  million.  In  fact,  our 
record  in  helping  Armenia  is  probably 
tne  poorest  of  fjiy  industrialized 
nation,  the  record  of  the  United 
StPte:. 

And  we  had  to  scrounge  around  to 
iind  $0  million  to  help  some  of  the 
people  who  are  still  living  in  shacks  in 
a  part  01  the  world  where  they  have 
very  advr-se  winters.  So  Turkev  gets 
$500  million.  They  ret  a  lot  of  be:ief'ts 
from  us.  It  is  not  i-v^t  that  Turkey  is 
helping  ur.. 

Turkey  has  a  very  active  ambassador 
here.  He  is  a  \  ery  ^'.ne  man.  I  have  met 
with  him.  talked  to  him.  I  have  no 
quarrel  abo'it  him  doing  his  job,  and 
h''  ha.s  been  to  se**  p"er"  Senator. 

B"!t  Armenia  hrs  rio  ambassador, 
thry  Vave  n^  °mbassv  They  do  not 
h-'ve  any  con*'^'-f  w  th  any  business- 
es in  t'^e  Uni'ed  Sta*es.  They  cannot 
put  pressure  on  Senators.  It  does  not 
napnen  to  be  a  very  attractive  site  for 
an  investment  in  Armenia,  at  least 
ripht  now. 

But  'otr-  ef  big  Amercan  companies 
opcrat'  in  Turkey.  They  put  in  bil- 
lions in  investment  and  they  take  out 
millions  in  profits.  -\nd  some  of  those 
investment  dollars  end  up  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Turkish  Government  which 
spend?  th^m  on  high-priced  lobbyists 
■:'ho  hsve  b"en  all  !~>ver  us  the  past  few 
months.  And  some  of  those  profits  are 
paying  for  the  American  industry  rep- 
re.sentati.es  who  have  been  hammer- 
ing home  to  many  of  us  how  impor- 
tant th^ir  nrofit  margins  in  Turkey 
are. 

Turkey— Goliath— has  all  the  troops, 
ai;  the  r,\ir..<.  n  n:y,  an  embassy, 
Ame:;ca.n  business,  lobbyists— the 
wiulf  3  ya:ds.  They  can  all  speak  for 
Turkey  and  make  the  case  for  Turkey. 
Armenia,  none  of  the  above.  Noth- 
ing. A  country  flat  on  its  back. 

An^-:  I  just  ask  ray  colleagues  in  this 
procedural  vote,  if  we  do  not  speak  for 
Armenia,  who  will?  We  have  heard  we 
should  not  decide  this  issue.  It  ought 
to  be  le  c  to  the  courts.  Let  me  remind 
my  frirnls  that  this  convention  on 
;?  nocicle  liad  been  hanging  around  the 
Senate  for  37  years  before  we  acted  in 
1986.  We  decided  the  issue.  It  is  pro- 
spective: it  is  not  retroactive. 

We  have  expressed  our  outrage 
about  t^e  German  f?enoclde.  the  Nazi 
genocid",  penocide  in  ITganaa.  Keno- 
clde  in  Cambodia.  We  passed  resolu- 
tions '^n  the  Senate  floor.  We  decided, 
without  near  the  evidence  in  two  of 
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those   cases,    Uganda   and    Cambodia 
that  we  have  in  the  case  of  Armenia. 

The  Senate  has  already  made  its  de- 
cision in  1920.  in  a  unanimously  passed 
resolution.  I  put  in  the  text  of  that 
yesterday.  The  Senate  has  hardly  been 
the  only  body  making  a  judgment  in 
this  case.  The  European  Parliament 
declared  that  there  was  an  Armenian 
genocide  in  the  face  of  strong  Turkish 
threats  of  retaliation.  The  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  a  fairly 
objective  group  as  I  understand,  has 
declared  there  was  a  genocide.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  declared 
their  was  a  genocide.  And  so  have  all 
of  the  following  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  world:  Winston  Churchill,  not 
bad  for  a  start;  Elie  Wiesel:  Samuel 
Gompers;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, former  FYench  President  Dis- 
card D'Estaing;  Rafael  Lemkin.  the 
person  who  coined  the  word  "geno- 
cide" in  1946;  10  American  Presidents. 
Democrats  and  Republicans:  former 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill;  former  President 
Gerald  Ford;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday  the 
names  of  26  of  my  colleagues  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  who  made  strong 
statements  about  this  over  the  years. 
All  of  these  people  cared  enough  to 
look  at  the  facts. 

Let  me  say  again,  this  is  not  a  small 
book.  This  is  a  book  on  the  Armenian 
genocide.  News  stories  from  around 
the  world  in  1915.  1916.  1918.  and  not 
one  has  been  refuted  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  New  York  Times  talked 
about  800.000  slain,  how  Armenian 
children  were  starved,  how  Armenian 
women  were  sold.  So  let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

I  said  earlier  on.  let  us  let  history  be 
the  Judge.  "Oh.  we  nave  not  waited 
long  enough.  We  want  the  scholars  to 
look  at  it."  After  75  years,  the  Turks 
are  saying,  'We  are  finally  going  to 
open  up  the  archives."  They  have 
been  saying  that  for  years.  And  that  is 
not  my  quote.  It  is  a  story  which  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  Turkish  newspa- 
pers which  I  made  reference  to  2  days 
ago.  Normally  archives  are  opened 
after  50  years.  We  waited  75  years. 
They  are  now  saying  we  do  not  want 
this  to  happen:  if  there  is  anything 
left  you  can  look  at  it. 

Again  records  in  the  Turkish  news- 
papers, not  Armenian  newspapers,  say 
they  have  been  going  through  those 
things  for  years  to  delete  all  the  mate- 
rial that  might  be  incriminating.  So 
we  have  all  kinds  of  evidence.  We  have 
cartons  of  it.  We  have  10  times  as 
much  documentary  evidence  on  this 
genocide  as  we  ever  had  on  the  killing 
fields  of  Cambodia.  But  no  one  I  know 
of  stands  around  on  the  floor  saying. 
"Well,  I  do  not  have  the  proof  on 
Cambodia."  We  all  voted  for  it.  And 
we  were  right. 

We  have  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
gruesome    photography   of   Armenian 


women  and  children— I  did  not  display 
it  on  this  floor  because  I  did  not  want 
to  do  that— that  shows  the  murdered, 
mutilated,  burned,  decapitated,  and 
battered  bodies  of  Armenian  women 
and  children  and  men.  It  was  a  geno- 
cide. 

We  do  not  need  more  time  to  study. 
We  have  had  lots  of  hearings,  lots  of 
debate. 

Some  want  more  hearings.  Who  are 
they  going  to  call  to  testify?  Who  is 
alive  that  perpetrated  the  crime  of 
genocide?  No  one.  We  do  not  fault  the 
present  Turkish  leaders,  the  sons  and 
the  grandsons  and  the  daughters  and 
the  granddaughters  of  those  who  may 
have  perpetrated  the  crimes,  but  we 
are  trying  to  remember  the  sons  and 
the  grandsons  and  the  daughters  and 
the  granddaughters  of  the  1.5-million 
Armenians  had  who  were  slaughtered. 

My  colleagues  will  weigh  the  equity, 
and  see  how  they  come  out.  So,  I  sug- 
gest, we  are  going  to  have  a  procedural 
vote.  They  can  vote  not  to  take  it  up; 
then  they  may  never  have  to  face  it. 

There  are  some  saying  Congress  is 
becoming  more  and  more  like  this;  we 
do  not  have  to  face  tough  issues.  This 
is  not  a  popular  issue.  Some  say:  "Ar- 
menia? Who  cares?"  The  poor,  suffer- 
ing Armenians.  We  used  to  talk  about 
it  at  home:  "Eat  your  food;  save  it  for 
the  Armenians." 

They  have  been  survivors.  I  guess 
the  last  time  I  counted.  I  Itnow  of  one 
Armenian  in  Kansas.  I  understand 
there  are  about  50  of  Turkish  descent 
in  my  State.  I  met  one  Armenian  in 
Winfield.  KS,  just  a  few  months  ago. 
So  I  do  not  have  some  big  constituen- 
cy in  Kansas.  But  if  we  do  not  get  a 
cloture  vote  today  or  next  week  or 
later,  this  issue  is  going  to  come  back. 

We  care  deeply  about  the  issue.  We 
had  up  to  60  cosponsors.  I  will  confess 
it  has  dropped  to  46.  because  a  lot  of 
people  are  concerned.  Every  Senator 
on  this  floor  has  said: 

I  sympathize  with  the  Armenians.  I  wish 
we  could  do  something.  It  was  terrible. 
There  were  atrocities.  There  were  tragedies. 
But  I  cannot  do  anything  that  might  offend 
the  Turkish  Republic. 

Then  came  the  onslaught.  The  on- 
slaught started  before  it  came  out  of 
committee.  We  have  offered  a  compro- 
mise. I  am  still  prepared  to  compro- 
mise. Before  we  have  the  vote  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  convert  the  joint  resolution  into  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  change  the 
language.  I  do  not  want  to  offend 
Turkey.  I  have  been  there.  As  I  said 
before.  I  went  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore. 
And  he  is  right,  more  of  our  colleagues 
should  visit  the  Turkish  Republic. 
They  are  our  friends. 

I  am  not  certain  I  will  be  welcome 
again,  but  others  may  be.  It  is  an  im- 
portant ally.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about   today.    We   are   talking   about 


something  that  happened  75  years 
ago. 

Maybe  we  can  compromise.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  that,  but  I  understand 
they  do  not  want  anything.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  duck  the  issue.  I 
understand  there  are  going  to  be  ef- 
forts in  the  House  and  maybe  efforts 
here  later.  If  we  cannot  see  it  through 
this  way,  we  will  start  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  every  bill  that  comes 
up.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 
I  would  like  to  try  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  resolve  it  and  have  it  done. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  Republican 
leader  in  this  case  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  President.  And  we  think  we 
have  a  solution  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  One  and  one-half  minutes, 
under  the  present  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  close  this 
phase  of  the  debate  and  I  want  to  read 
the  words  from  a  telegram  sent  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire— this  is  the  guy  in  charge 
of  the  genocide— to  the  Government 
of  Aleppo,  dated  January  15,  1916.  I 
read  this.  This  is  it.  It  was  signed  by 
Talaat.  He  was  part  of  the  triumverate 
responsible.  Let  me  read  quickly.  It  is 
dated  January  15,  1916. 

We  hear  that  certain  orphanages  which 
ha%'e  been  open  receive  also  the  children  of 
Armenians.  Whether  this  is  done  through 
ignorance  of  our  real  purpose,  or  through 
contempt  of  it,  the  government  will  regard 
the  feeding  of  such  children  or  any  attempt 
to  prolong  their  lives  as  an  act  entirely  op- 
posed to  its  purpose,  since  it  considers  the 
survival  of  these  children  as  detrimental.  I 
recommend  that  such  children  shall  not  be 
received  into  the  orphanages,  and  no  at- 
tempts are  to  be  made  to  establish  special 
orphanages  for  them.  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

That  is  an  order:  Starve  the  chil- 
dren. And  they  did.  They  were  success- 
ful. Drown  the  women,  sell  the 
women,  slaughter  the  men.  They  were 
successful.  And  we  stand  here  today 
and  say  we  are  powerless.  We  cannot 
even  express  our  sense  of  Congress 
through  a  joint  resolution,  concurrent 
resolution,  or  simple  resolution. 

So,  I  hope  in  the  closing  few  minutes 
that  my  colleagues  will  understand 
this  is  a  procedural  vote.  This  is  a  vote 
about  the  human  rights  we  all  talk 
about,  talk  about,  and  parade  around 
and  say  "Oh,  I  am  for  human  rights." 
Well,  this  is  a  good  place  to  start.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  let  us  proceed 
to  the  resolution  and  then  we  can 
have  our  debate,  offer  our  amend- 
ments. But,  if  we  cannot  even  proceed 
to  the  resolution,  we  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  offer  it  at  the  next  op- 
portunity as  an  amendment,  so  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  this  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  each  side  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  16 
minutes,  25  seconds.  The  minority 
leader.  Republican  leader  has  16  min- 
utes, 23  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  my  friend  with  great  interest 
and  I  share  his  feeling  of  compassion 
toward  the  victims  of  atrocities.  I 
share  those  compassions  wherever 
they  may  exist  or  occur. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  spoke  about  the  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor and  how  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
has  contacted  Members  of  the  Senate. 
And  he  has  said  that  the  Armenians 
have  no  Ambassador. 

Not  only  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
has  discussed  this  with  Members  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  has  had  discussions 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  and  has 
underlined  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  here  on  this  floor  by 
myself  and  others,  with  respect  to 
what  may  be  the  pernicious  results  of 
this  well-intentioned  resolution. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  others, 
who  have  labeled  the  actions  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  American  Bar  Assocla- 
tion— I  have  great  respect  for  that  as- 
sociation—may make  a  proclamation. 
Senators  on  this  floor  may  stand  and 
say,  well,  the  actions  were  genocide. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
when  It  comes  to  the  Senate  Itself,  the 
most  powerful  upper  legislative  body 
of  the  free  world,  when  it  makes  a 
proclamation,  when  it  puts  on  its 
stamp  of  approval.  It  Is  far  different 
from  an  edict  or  announcement  or 
proclamation  from  some  other  group, 
let  it  be  American  to  the  core. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Senate 
now.  and  we  are  Members  of  the 
Senate.  My  good  friend  speaks  of  the 
resolutions  that  we  all  passed  in  1978 
concerning  Cambodia.  Mr.  President, 
1978  was  10  years  before  this  Senate 
approved  the  ratification  of  the  inter- 
national convention.  But  now,  ex  post 
facto,  we  want  to  go  back.  It  Is  being 
urged  that  we,  that  the  Senators,  the 
Senate  go  back  now  70  years  and  pro- 
claim about  actions  about  which  we  do 
not  have  the  facts,  I  do  not  have  the 
facts,  no  one  of  100  Senators  has  the 
facts,  on  which  to  make  a  careful,  de- 
liberate, objective  judgment. 

So  that  Is  why  the  Senate  approved 
the  ratification  of  the  International 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  American 
system,  there  are  tribunals  that  have 
been  constitutionally  created  to  deter- 
mine what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
in  cases  before  them.  I  have  heard  it 
said  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  let  us 


vote  for  the  resolution;  it  is  right;  it  is 
right. 

Mr.  President,  the  court  system  of 
the  United  States  is  different  from  the 
court  system  of  E^ngland.  but  we  can 
look  at  the  English  history  and  see  the 
incipient  beginnings  of  our  own  court 
system  In  many  respects. 

Henry  I,  who  reigned  from  1100  to 
1135,  created  the  Exchequer  court  and 
the  system  of  itinerant  justices  who 
went  out  and  down  Into  the  Shire 
courts  and  the  hundred  courts,  the 
other  feudal  courts  from  the  Curia 
Regis  to  represent  the  king,  the  crown. 

William  I,  William  the  Conqueror, 
reigned  from  1066  to  1087.  He  brought 
over  from  the  continent  Itself  what  Is 
the  equal  of  today's  accusing  jury,  the 
special  inquest,  the  grand  Inquest.  And 
Henry  II  enlarged  upon  his  grandfa- 
ther's actions,  whereas  under  Henry  I, 
royal  writs  could  take  from  the  Shire 
courts  and  other  courts  specified  cases 
and  bring  them  before  the  Curia 
Regis,  which  was  the  King's  court,  the 
royal  court. 

Henry  II,  who  reigned  from  1154, 
following  the  reign  of  Stephen,  to 
1189—1154  to  1189— enlarged  and  ex- 
panded on  the  system  of  writs  where- 
by contesting  parties  could  make  use 
of  the  jury  system.  Henry  II  intro- 
duced the  jury  system— I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  accusing  jury;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  jury  system— and  ex- 
panded the  reach  of  the  Exchequer 
court  and  created  a  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

The  Magnum  Concilium  was  the 
great  council  made  up  of  500  barons 
and  thanes  and  people  of  wealth  and 
property.  That  constituted  the  high 
court  of  Parliament.  Another  British 
system,  the  House  of  Lords,  still  con- 
stitutes the  highest  court  under  the 
British  system. 

Our  forefathers  saw  it  differently. 
They  did  not  place  into  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  juridi- 
cal powers;  they  created  a  Supreme 
Court.  And  the  Senate  In  the  First 
Congress  Initiated  the  act,  the  judici- 
ary act  by  which  that  Supreme  Court 
was  formally  constituted  and  made  up 
of  six  justices  at  that  time. 

So  this  Senate  did  not  sit  as  a  high 
court  except  In  cases  of  Impeachment. 
Here,  again,  we  might  retire  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  motherland,  imposed  on 
many  of  us  and  certainly  many  who 
sat  at  the  convention  and  the  First 
Congress. 

So  it  was  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Edward  I  reigned  from  1272  to  1307. 
Edward  II.  deposed  by  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, reigned  from  1307  to  1327  and 
Edward  III  reigned  from  1327  to  1377. 

It  was  during  Edward  Is  reign  that 
Parliament  found  a  way  to  control  the 
Kings  ministers.  The  first  impeach- 
ment occurred  in  1376  when  Richard 
Lyons,  who  was  a  customs  officer,  was 
accused  of  Illegal  acts.  But  that  was 
not  the  last  time  that  Impeachment 


was  used.  It  was  used  many  more 
times.  So  our  forebears  provided  for 
this  Senate  to  be  the  tribunal  in  the 
cases  of  impeachment,  but  not  In  the 
cases  that  the  courts  of  this  country 
were  constituted  to  decide. 

So  as  for  the  right  and  wrongs  In 
particular  cases,  those  were  decided  by 
the  courts.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  international  conventions. 
This  Senate,  by  its  own  hand,  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  by  a  supermajority, 
two-thirds  required,  on  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  There  it  is  that  cases  involv- 
ing suspected  genocide  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

So  there  is  the  instrument,  there  is 
the  mechanism  where  this  matter 
should  be  decided.  It  should  not  be  In 
this  court  of  Impeachment  that  we 
should  try  a  friendly  coimtry,  an  ally- 
Turkey. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  will  draw  back  from 
something  that  he  has  said,  and  I  par- 
aphrase him:  If  we  do  not  succeed 
today,  we  will  try  Tuesday.  If  we  do 
not  try  Tuesday,  we  will  try  again  and 
again  and  again.  We  will  do  it  by 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  will  not  per- 
sist. Of  course,  this  is  on  a  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  a  motion  to  proceed. 
But  that  is  within  the  Senate's  rules, 
and  there  have  been  other  instances  In 
which  the  motion  to  proceed  was 
indeed  filibustered.  Sometimes  it  turns 
out  to  be  best. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  and  53  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  of  human  rights  in 
the  20th  century,  involving  one  of  the 
most  senseless  and  despicable  atroc- 
ities in  all  of  human  history. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is 
very  simple.  The  Issue  is  justice  for 
the  Armenians,  and  it  Is  time  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  resolution. 

Nothing  In  this  resolution  disparages 
the  modem  Government  of  Turkey. 

But  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  tragic  times  during  and  im- 
mediately after  World  War  I  are  well 
aware  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  and  con- 
tinuing massacre  oi  the  courageous 
and  proud  Armenian  people  that  took 
place  beginning  in  1915. 

Over  I's  million  innocent  Armenian 
men,  women,  and  children  were  tor- 
tured and  murdered  under  the  Otto- 
man Empire,   In   one   of  the  darkest 
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chapters  in  the  history  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

By  remembering  the  Armenians 
today,  by  adopting  the  Armenian 
genocide  resolution,  the  United  States 
Senate  can  help  to  ensure  that  the 
abominable  crime  of  genocide  is  never 
repeated  again— in  any  nation  in  any 
place  on  earth. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture 
and  to  pass  this  long  overdue  resolu- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  remaining  time  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  14  minutes  40  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  not  need  all  that 
time  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
close  the  debate.  He  has  about  4  or  5 
minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  want  to  touch  on 
one  point  that  has  been  discussed  by 
some.  We  have  talked  about  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Turkey,  and  it  is 
true.  This  is  an  argument  some  of  us 
made  when  we  debated  a  resolution  on 
Chinese  students  that  did  not  seem  to 
sell  too  well  on  the  other  side  and  not 
too  well  on  this  side.  Thirty-seven  Sen- 
ators voted  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto,  ar.d  in  that  case  the  President 
had  already  done  everything  by  Exec- 
utive order  that  would  have  been  done 
by  the  legislation.  So  I  want  to  point 
out  there  is  a  rather  clear  difference. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  the 
distingished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers];  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren];  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]. 
Nearly  every  Senator  that  I  can 
recall— and  I  have  not  missed  too 
much  of  the  debate— has  stated  very 
precisely  their  concern  and  their  feel- 
ing for  those  Armenians  who  did 
suffer  during  this  period  without  any 
reference  to  the  word  "genocide.  "  And. 
again,  I  c'lrplayed  for  those  who  may 
have  missed  it  some  of  the  news  sto- 
ries. Those  in  the  back  of  the  Cham- 
ber happen  to  be  from  the  New  York 
Times,  but  they  are  reprinted  in  this 
book  on  the  Armenian  genocide,  sto- 
ries from  around  the  world. 

The  distinguished  President  pro 
temporf  ijiid,  well,  that  is  fine  but  we 
passed  enabling  legislation  here  in 
1988  that  says  now  if  we  are  going  to 
have  anybody  talk  about  genocide,  you 
have  to  have  a  tri'»l.  I  did  not  know  we 
were  having  a  trial.  I  thought  we  were 
here  passing  a  commemorative  resolu- 
tion. Let  me  read  the  language  of  the 
pendin^j  r^noluticn: 

That  April  24.  1990.  is  desiKnated  as  Na- 
tions! d?.y  of  remembrance  of  the  .Seventy- 
flflh  Anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
of  ldl5-23,"  3nd  the  President  is  authorized 
anJ  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 


ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  date  as  a  day  of  remembiance 
for  the  1.500.000  people  of  Armenian  ances- 
try who  were  victims  of  the  genocide  perpe- 
trated by  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  1915  to  1923.  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and 
in  their  memory  this  date  is  commemorated 
by  all  Armenians  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  world. 

Now.  that  is  the  language  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage to  which  some  60  Senators  ini- 
tially gave  their  stamp  of  approva!.  I 
do  not  question  the  motives  of  anyone 
in  this  Chamber;  I  have  been  here  too 
long,  but  I  do  think  some  people  felt- 
maybe  on  reflection,  whatever— they 
would  like  to  have  some  expression  for 
the  Armenians  but  they  were  con- 
cerned about  our  relationship  with 
Turkey.  I  have  said  from  day  one  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  compromise,  but 
we  understand  we  are  told  by  the 
Turks,  in  addition  to  all  the  things 
they  do  to  intimidate  us,  that  they  do 
not  want  to  compromise,  they  do  not 
have  to  compromise.  Maybe  they  do 
not.  Bjt  I  havo  listened  to  all  of  tht^se 
arguments  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  a  moment  or  two  1  am  going  to 
make  a  f  .'•c^csltion  which  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  refuse.  I  would  like 
to  propose  that  the  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  be  con- 
verted into  a  concurrent  resolution 
anu  also  that  the  language  be  modi- 
fied. I  would  ask  the  clerk  to  r'jai  the 
proposed  concurrent  -escluticn.  I  have 
not  y?t  made  a  request,  but  I  would 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  what  I  will  pro- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ou:  obj''ction,  the  c'^rk  will  read  the 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ad  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hohsa  of  Rep- 
reseruatues  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
April  24.  1990.  .i  designated  xs  'Arr-u'nian 
Martyrs  Day.  '  r'om'nemor''*!ng  the  "seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  thp  -systematic  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people  :n  the  oeriod 
from  1915  to  1923.  Congress  calls  on  the 
people  of  the  United  olates  to  join  the  mil- 
lion;  of  Armenians  ana  other  jcople  aro'ind 
ih  -  orld  lo  ccr.imf  morale  every  April  21th 
nfi  the  anniversary  of  the  .\rmen;j,n  g^no- 
cx!^.  a  diy  of  remrnibrance  ci"  the  1.500.000 
Arm?ni'H.n  peopl'.'  who  were  the  vctim.'!  of 
th.'  'o'.emment  of  the  Otton^an  Er;  iv-  of 
tha'  period.  There  events  occurred  prior  to 
the  est.iblishment  of  the  Repub'-'-  of 
Tur-.  'y.  whicn  wa^i  in  no  way  involve-i  in 
a-Ty  of  t,ie  activities  of  thai  period. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  lee  me 
point  out  some  rather  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  propc.^als.  I  taink 
this  concurrent  resolution  would  meet 
tlie  otjecti  aio  of  itic  opponents  of  the 
joint  resolution.  First,  this  form  will 
not  nave  the  force  of  law.  It  is  a  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  not  signed  by  the 
Presiuent.  U  wou'd  be  only  an  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  its 
feelings  about  the  events  between  1915 


to  1923.  It  makes  very  clear  that  the 
present  Republic  of  Turkey  was  in  no 
way  involved  in  those  events.  I  think  a 
careful  reading  of  the  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  and  the 
proposed  concurrent  resolution  will 
point  out,  first  of  all,  there  is  no  find- 
ing or  statement  of  fact  that  there  was 
a  genocide.  What  it  says  is  that  Con- 
gress calls  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  millions  of  Armeni- 
an and  other  people  around  the  world 
to  cormnemorate  every  April  24  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
a  day  of  remembrance  of  the  1.500,000 
Armenian  people  who  were  the  victima 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  that  period. 
So  we  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  join  the  millions  of 
Armenians  who  so  conunemorate. 

What  does  the  pending  resolution 
say?  It  says.  "Armenian  ancestry  who 
were  victims  of  the  genocide,"  and, 
also,  in  the  title  would  be  'the  Seven- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-1923."  We  have 
changed  that  to  Armenian  M:..tyrs 
Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  a  copy  of  the  revised 
resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  failed  to  get  it  to  him 
earlier.  Having  been  around  here 
awhile,  I  caruiot  believe  there  is  not 
seme  way  we  can  address  the  concemo. 
certainly  not  to  the  complete  satisf"c- 
tion  of  the  other  side;  that  does  not 
always  happen  arourJ  here,  but  if  in 
fact  we  are  "oucemed  about  the  fate 
of  the  Armenians,  call  it  what  you  v.  iil, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  there  is 
some  obligation  to  let  us  proceed  to 
the  resolution.  I  .vill  alert  ^\2  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I 
wo".V.i  nf-t  propose  hat  the  jcint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  212)  be  converted  irt^ 
a  conc_rrent  resolution  in  the  form 
that  I  ."^ave  su omitted. 

The  IRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
ther:;  rejection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BVRD.  Mr.  Frcsider.t,  reservint 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  PYRD.  Ar.d  I  io  r>>::rct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  r  •  ard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFVCEll.  Who 
yieius  lime? 

Mr.   DOLE.   I   have   the   floor,   Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  r^FPICER.  The 
Reprbllc.n  lea.d-"'r. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  demonstrates,  I 
hope,  to  nil  th  i^,c  "vho  hv/e  any  con- 
cern tor  the  Armenians,  any  concern, 
that  what  the  ooponeucs  seek  to  do  is 
shut  us  out,  not  even  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  modify  or  otherwise 
change  the  form  or  subrtance  of  our 
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pending  resolution.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern, who  have  made  speeches  on  this 
floor,  who  have  told  me  privately,  if 
you  just  change  it  a  little  bit  and  take 
out  the  statement  there  was  a  geno- 
cide, we  all  are  sympathetic  to  what 
you  are  trying  to  do,  well,  I  tried.  I 
made  that  effort,  and  it  was  objected 
to.  I  should  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  support  the  language  I 
have  just  sent  to  the  desk. 

But  I  know  there  are  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  speak.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  all  of  the  time  but  there  is  still 
time  for  undecided  Senators  to  leaf 
through  their  booklets,  to  look  at 
some  of  the  headlines  from  papers 
around  the  country,  the  Los  AJigeles 
Times,  New  York  Times,  papers  all 
over  the  country,  that  talk  about  the 
Armenian  genocide. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
on  the  floor,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers.  I 
hope  he  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  the  modified  language  that  we 
talked  about  some  yesterday. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  made 
the  effort  to  modify  the  language.  I 
cannot  do  that  unless  I  can  proceed  to 
the  legislation.  Rarely  is  a  member  of 
this  body  denied  the  opportunity  to 
proceed.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
final  form,  I  am  talking  about  proceed- 
ing to  the  legislation  that  is  pending. 
If  we  cannot  do  it  this  way,  we  do  not 
have  any  other  recourse.  Why  not 
have  a  vote  right  now  on  the  motion 
to  proceed?  Just  do  away  with  the  clo- 
ture vote.  I  think  most  colleagues  who 
are  fairminded,  whether  they  may  be 
for  or  against  the  final  resolution,  are 
going  to  let  me  proceed.  I  cannot 
recall 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  a  procedural  vote. 
It  is  not  a  vote  on  the  merits. 

For  those  who  have  just  joined  us.  I 
just  made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  convert  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  a  concurrent  resolution.  It  does 
not  become  law,  and  is  not  as  offen- 
sive. So  I  can  modify  the  language, 
and  take  out  some  of  those  things  that 
offended  the  Turkish  Republic.  And 
there  was  an  objection  to  it. 

If  we  are  denied  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed, we  cannot  even  change  the 
amendment,  and  cannot  even  get  to 
the  substance.  We  do  not  have  any 
other  choice  but  to  continue  to  offer 
this  until  someday  we  get  a  vote.  It  is 
not  a  threat. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  We  ought  to  get  it  resolved. 
It  does  not  help  our  relationship  with 
Turkey  at  all. 

But  again  let  me  ask  my  friends  in 
the  remaining  few  minutes  to  go  back 
and  read  some  of  the  stories  in  the 
New  York  Times,  from  the  fifties  and 


sixties.  Read  what  our  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  had  to  say.  He  was 
there.  He  talked  about  the  atrocities. 
It  is  in  nice  big  print  so  everybody  can 
read  it. 

Again,  I  say  that  I  was  called  this 
morning  by  a  friend  of  mine,  dear 
friend  of  mine,  saying.  "Bob,  I  wish 
you  would  stop  talking  at>out  the  Ar- 
menian resolution.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago. "  Who  cares?  Who  cares 
about  the  million  and  a  half  Armeni- 
ans who  were  slaughtered?  There  are 
not  many  Armeniaris  in  America.  They 
are  not  a  political  force.  They  are  not 
going  to  defeat  anyone  or  elect 
anyone.  Who  cares  about  the  Armeni- 
aris?  Nobody,  I  guess. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  here  in  a 
minute.  We  are  going  to  wait  for  the 
court  to  act.  We  are  going  to  wait  until 
they  open  up  the  archives.  "It  has 
been  75  years  that  we  have  waited  for 
them  to  open  up  the  archives."  That 
old  dog  will  not  hunt  anymore.  They 
have  been  using  that  for  years.  'Oh. 
we  will  just  open  up  the  archives." 

These  are  not  my  words.  These  are 
from  the  Turkish  press  who  said  it  is 
another  game.  Every  7  months  the 
Turkish  Government  announces:  "We 
are  going  to  open  up  the  archives.  " 
And  we  fall  for  it. 

But  I  just  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Talaat  was  the  man  in  charge.  He  is 
the  one  who  wrote  about  the  orphans, 
and  stopped  feeding  the  children. 
"Starve  the  children.  It  is  all  right. 
They  are  only  Armenians."  They  did 
not  want  them  in  the  orphanage.  They 
did  not  want  to  feed  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in 
the  vote.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one.  You  talk  about  human  rights.  We 
all  make  speeches  on  human  rights 
and  we  talk  about  abuses.  The  State 
Department  issued  their  report  2  days 
ago.  It  has  been  condemned,  criticized, 
applauded.  If  you  are  really  concerned 
about  human  rights  you  can  dismiss 
the  lives  of  a  million  and  a  half  Arme- 
nians because  they  are  a  small  country 
with  3V2  million  people,  3,500  homeless 
because  of  the  earthquake  14  months 
ago.  They  do  not  have  an  embassy. 
They  do  not  have  an  Ambassador. 
They  do  not  have  any  lobbyists.  They 
do  not  have  American  business  in  Ar- 
menia. They  do  not  have  anything  at 
all.  All  they  have  is  their  hope  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  hear  them  and  let 
history  be  the  judge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention once  more  to  article  6,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  read  therefrom. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance   thereof,    and    all    Treaties    made,    or 


which  shall  be  made,  under  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land,  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  In  the 
Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding.. 

This  body  by  an  overwhelming  super 
majority  in  1986  put  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide.  In  so  doing, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Implement- 
ing legislation  which  came  later.  It  set 
up  the  mechanism  by  which  disputes 
such  as  this  could  be  handled,  and  pro- 
vided the  organizations,  including  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  which 
the  contracting  parties  could  go  to 
make  their  charges;  and,  provided  that 
disputes  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  international  convention 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  any  state 
where  genocide  occurs  should  go  to 
the  international  court  of  justice.  This 
is  where  we  said  these  cases  should  go. 

Now  in  circumvention  of  what  we 
said,  and  what  our  Government 
signed,  we  say  no,  let  us  not  trust  our 
handiwork,  let  us  make  the  decision 
here  and  now,  no  hearing,  no  wit- 
nesses, and  13  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  try  our 
friend  in  this  court.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  offered  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  joint 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212,  be  converted  into  a  concurrent 
resolution.  I  objected.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Dole,  said  this  demonstrates  that 
those  who  oppose  this  resolution  want 
to  shut  us  out. 

Mr.  President,  what  it  demonstrates 
is  that  some  of  us.  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  Senate.  We  un- 
derstand that  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
under  the  Constitution  and  a  bill  go  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
his  signature.  They  are  presented 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  Those  who 
object  to  converting  this  resolution 
into  a  concurrent  resolution,  like  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  un- 
derstand too  that  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  to  the  President. 

It  was  not  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  decision.  So  what  this 
would  do  is  remove  from  the  President 
the  responsibility  of  vetoing  or  signing 
or  letting  it  become  law  over  his  veto. 
He  would  not  have  to  do  that  with  the 
concurrent  resolution.  It  would  not  be 
law  anyhow.  It  would  have  no  legally 
binding  affect,  but  the  President 
would  not  have  to  showdown,  would 
not  have  to  make  any  judgment  with 
respect  to  that  concurrent  resolution, 
because  it  would  never  have  to  go  to 
his  desk.  That  is  what  the  situation  is 
here. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  as  to  the 
language  itself,  whether  it  is  genocide 
or  whether  another  similarly  pejora- 
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tive  characterization  is  in  the  language 
of  the  resolution  is  not  the  main  point. 
The  offensive  and  pernicious  results  of 
passage  of  the  resolution  derive  from 
that  kind  of  pejorative  judgment 
about  the  events  of  that  period. 
Turkey  is  still  on  trial  on  this  floor. 
The  foreign  policy  disaster  in  the 
making  if  this  resolution  passes  would 
be  the  same.  The  reaction  in  Turkey 
would  be  the  same  upon  passage  of 
the  resolution.  It  carmot  be  cured  by 
substituting  language  like  massacre,  or 
slaughter,  or  widespread  killing,  or 
some  such  characterization  of  geno- 
cide. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  language 
that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  read  includes  the  language 
"systematic  destruction  of  the  Armeni- 
an people."  What  is  that,  but  geno- 
cide? It  also  makes  reference  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
So  the  words  are  there,  no  matter  how 
they  are  cloaked  or  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  each  side  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  resolution  cannot 
be  cured  by  substituting  language  such 
as  that.  It  essentially  means  the  same 
thing.  The  outcome  will  be  the  same: 
A  very  negative  reaction  in  Turkey 
and  significant  damage  to  Americas 
security  interests  in  that  region,  the 
same  inflammatory  effects  on  the 
ethnic  rivalries  and  tensions  in  that 
critical  region. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution,  with 
such  cosmetic  alterations,  still  puts  a 
stamp  of  Senate  condemnation  of 
judgment  on  Turkish  history.  There  is 
no  useful  purpose  in  fooling  ourselves 
with  such  cosmetic  surgery.  The  effect 
would  be  identical.  The  fine  distinc- 
tions of  English  words  that  carry  the 
same  meaning,  same  message,  same 
judgment  and  the  same  condemnation, 
will  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  President,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  I  say,  is  a  way  for  the  White 
House  to  wash  its  hands 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  is  a  way  for  the  White  House  to 
wash  its  hands  of  a  major  foreign 
policy  issue.  The  distinguished  Repub 
lican  leader  says  the  President  would 
support  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Why,  of  course.  It  will  not  have  to  go 
to  his  desk.  He  will  not  have  to  show- 
down, veto  it.  That  is  quite  a  reversal 
of  White  House  insistance  on  its  sole 
prerogative  to  make  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  Senators  who  have  other 
commitments.  I  just  say  that  this  is 
the  "David  versus  Goliath  vote."  This 
Is  one  country  with  nothing,  except  an 


earthquake  and  a  half-million  home- 
less, and  no  American  interests,  no 
lobbyists,  no  Embassy  here,  no  Ambas- 
sador, nothing.  The  only  place  they 
can  come  is  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  You 
have  another  country,  "Goliath." 
Turkey,  with  an  Embassy,  Ambassa- 
dor. $1  billion  of  American  investment 
in  Turkey,  and  they  say.  do  not  pass 
this  on  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

What  about  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  million-and-a-half  Ar- 
menians? Does  anybody  want  to  shed 
any  tears  for  them?  So  if  we  really  are 
concerned  about  human  rights,  as  we 
properly  were  in  the  Holocaust, 
though  it  took  us  38  years  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  this  body, 
so  we  were  not  very  eager  to  even  do 
that.  Maybe  we  can  redeem  ourselves 
a  bit  today  by  letting  the  world  know 
that  we  do  not  always  support  the  rich 
and  the  powerful  and  those  with  the 
most  lobbyists.  Sometimes  we  judge 
right  from  wrong.  That  is  all  the 
debate  is  here,  right  or  wrong. 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  let  us  pro- 
ceed. This  is  not  a  filibuster  on  the 
merits.  It  is  on  a  procedural  vote.  I 
cannot  believe  I  am  going  to  be  denied 
that  right.  So  we  want  to  proceed.  We 
might  work  something  out,  except  the 
Turks  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  work 
anything  out."  Welcome  to  America. 
We  like  to  work  things  out.  So  give  us 
the  chance  to  do  that.  Do  not  cut  us 
off  at  the  knees  by  saying  we  cannot 
even  proceed  to  the  resolution.  That  is 
all  I  want  to  do,  proceed  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  lime  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  offered  a  modi- 
fication. I  am  prepared  to  vote. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1:30  having  arrived,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provi.sion.s  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Riile.s  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  clo.se  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.J.  Res. 
212,  a  joint  resolution  designating  April  24, 
1990,  as  National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-1923 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 

The  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  .\pril  24.  1990  as  "Na- 
tional  Day   of   ilemembrance   of   the 


75th  Anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-1923"  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  49, 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg,! 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  there  was  no  leader 
time  reserved  today. 


YEAS-49 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Bent.stn 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bidpn 

Gras.sley 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Bo.schwuz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradle.v 

Heflm 

Pressler 

Biirdirk 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Burn.s 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chatft 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Cran.ston 

Kas.se  baum 

Specter 

D  Amalo 

Kasten 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kerry 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Kohl 

Wilson 

DurpnbergfT 

L.aulenberg 

Garn 

U-vin 
NAYS-49 

Adam.s 

Graham 

Nickles 

Batiru.s 

Ciramm 

Nunn 

Bond 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Borcn 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Reid 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Robb 

Bumper.^ 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Bvrd 

I^ah,. 

Roth 

Corh.'-an 

Liebernian 

Sanford 

Conrad 

LotI 

Sa.s.ser 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Shelby 

Da.schle 

Mack 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Matsiinaga 

Symm.s 

Exon 

McCam 

Wallop 

Ford 

McClure 

Winh 

F'o\fc  IfT 

McConnell 

C'lorton 

Metzenbaiim 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Coai.-- 

Dodd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  49,  the  nays  are 
49.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  for  2 
hours  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  leader  time  re- 
served today. 


ORDER  FOR  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
30  minutes  of  leader  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  SARBAlifES.  Does  the  majority 
leader  have  any  illumination  he  can 
give  us  on  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of 
the  day— for  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  do  so  very 
shortly,  following  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  and  others  who  have  been 
involved  in  matters  pending. 

I  expect  to  have  an  announcement 
very  shortly  regarding  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week  and  the 
first  part  of  next  week? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 


THE  FIRST  CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  take  1  minute  to  comment  on 
the  vote.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
who  supported  the  motion  to  proceed 
on  the  first  cloture  vote.  I  think  it  was 
40-49.  It  was  fairly  close. 

But  the  point  is  to  get  cloture  you 
need  60,  and  I  know  of  a  number  who 
vote  for  cloture  on  the  second  time 
around.  I  believe  at  least  one  if  not 
both  of  the  absentees  support  our  po- 
sition. 

I  think  in  the  final  analysis  it  will  be 
a  clear  majority  for  moving  ahead, 
which  would  give  us  courage  to  do  so, 
if  not  through  this  process,  through 
the  amendment  process.  But  I  will  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  majority  leader. 

I  intend  to  file  another  cloture  peti- 
tion today,  on  which,  unless  there  was 
some  agreement,  the  vote  would  occur 
probably  next  Tuesday.  And  there  will 
be  additional  debate.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  case. 

I  will  be  very  pleased  to  visit  with 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  differ- 
ent views  and  would  like  to  figure  out 
something.  I  have  already  been  ap- 
proached by  two  on  the  other  side 
trying  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  we 
can  work  it  out.  There  should  be  some 
way  to  work  it  out. 

I  think  every  one  of  the  49  who 
voted  against  the  motion  to  proceed 
certainly  cares  about  the  Armenians 


and  is  sympathetic  with  those  who 
were  slaughtered  in  1915  to  1923.  but  I 
guess,  with  administration  and  other 
opposition,  the  fact  we  had  49  votes  is 
an  indication  there  is  strong  support 
for  doing  something. 

I  can  say  in  that  regard,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  make  an  accommodation,  and  I  will 
have  printed  in  the  Record  portions  or 
a  letter  from  the  President  which  indi- 
cate if,  in  fact,  there  were  a  concur- 
rent resolution  with  the  language  I 
suggested  earlier,  that  we  would  have 
the  support  frort  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  say  a  concurrent  resolution  instead 
of  a  joint  resolution  because,  I  am  ad- 
vised, if  it  is  not  law  but  only  a  resolu- 
tion, it  does  not  have  the  same  adverse 
impact  with  some  of  our  friends  in 
Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  proceed,  we 
will  persist,  and  I  hope  we  will  succeed 
in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  think  there  are 
some  national  interests  involved  that 
go  beyond  the  period  of  these  difficul- 
ties, 1915  to  1923.  I  hope  he  is  able  to 
work  out  the  differences  on  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  would  be,  indeed,  in 
our  national  interests. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support. 


THE  FLAG  BURNERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  flag 
burners  have  won  yet  another  victory. 
Yesterday,  a  district  judge  in  Seattle 
ruled  the  so-called  Flag  Protection  Act 
of  1989  was  unconstitutional  and  the 
act  of  flag  burning  is  constitutionally 
protected  symbolic  speech. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  flag  burn- 
ers are  already  celebrating,  scheduling 
a  news  conference  here  in  Washington 
to  toast  the  desecrators  and  to  roast 
Congress  for  its  well-intentioned  but 
so  far  useless  efforts  to  protect  our  na- 
tional symbol. 

But  the  litigation  game  is  not  quite 
over  yet.  The  Supreme  Court  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
district  court's  decision,  and  in  fact 
the  flag  statute  itself  contains  an  ex- 
pedited review  provision. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  statute's  sponsors  and 
those  who  support  it  to  ensure  that 
this  expedited  review  provision  works 
as  advertised,  so  the  Supreme  Court 
can  settle  the  score  once  and  for  all 
and  determine  whether  the  flag  stat- 
ute is  the  "great  fix"  that  its  sponsors 
claim  it  to  be. 

But  so  far,  the  flag  statute  is  receiv- 
ing a  flunking  grade.  Despite  its  mar- 
quee billing,  the  so-called  Flag  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1989  has  not  protected  a 
single  flag.  In  fact,  it  has  encouraged 
the  flag  burners  to  conmiit  their  out- 


rages, to  show  their  contempt  for  Con- 
gress' handiwork. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  Important  to  get 
an  expedited  decision  on  the  statute's 
constitutionality,  and  that  is  why  I 
continue  to  urge  the  flag  statute  spon- 
sors to  ensure  that  expedited  review 
does  indeed  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  during  last  year's 
debate  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, I  argued  that  the  amendment 
approach  was  the  only  sure-fire  way  to 
give  Old  Glory  the  protection  it  de- 
serves. I  argued  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  the  only  way  to  over- 
turn the  Texas  versus  Johnson  deci- 
sion and  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our 
flag  without  impinging  upon  our  cher- 
ished first  amendment  freedoms. 

Yesterday's  ruling  confirms  that 
these  arguments  were  right  all  along. 
And  it  confirms  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  were  right 
on  target  last  year  when  they  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  27th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  for  his  initial  efforts. 
He  was  the  first  one  to  introduce  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  was  sort  of  overtaken  by  events, 
but  he  has  been  out  in  the  forefront, 
and  I  say  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
think  he  was  right  then  and  I  think 
we  are  right  now. 

I  hope  we  will  see  an  expedited  proc- 
ess so,  if  this  statute  is  held  unconsti- 
tutional finally  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  may  move  expeditiously  to  pass  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 


A        CONSTITUTIONAL        AMEND- 
MENT TO  PROTECT  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  able  Republican 
leader  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  remem- 
ber. I  attended  a  ceremony  over  in  Ar- 
lington in  which  President  Bush  spoke 
on  this  very  subject. 

The  able  Republican  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  was  there  at  that  time  and 
spoke.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  spoke  too  at  that  ceremony. 

We  told  the  people  then,  we  told  the 
committee.  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  member,  the 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  But  for  some 
reason  they  insisted  on  going  forward 
with  the  statute. 

I  voted  for  the  statute,  but  I  said 
then  I  felt  it  was  inadequate.  Now  this 
Federal  judge  has  held  it  inadequate. 
So  if  we  really  want  to  get  relief  and 
protect  the  flag,  the  thing  to  do  is  first 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
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the  nature  of  which  I  introduced 
shortly  after  that  first  decision  on  this 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Boschwitz  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2159 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCain  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2159 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lott  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  2159  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.  ") 


AWARD  OF  ANTIDRUG  FUNDS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  under  the 
President's  national  drug  control  strat- 
egy the  Department  of  Justice  today 
awarded  $7.3  million  in  Federal  anti- 
drug funds  to  the  State  of  Washington 
for  local  law  enforcement.  The  award 
of  this  grant  to  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment is  indeed  timely.  It  was  just  5 
weeks  ago  that  the  State  requested 
Federal  funding  for  additional  law  en 
forcement  because  of  the  rapid  in 
crease  in  crime  from  the  illegal  drug 
trade  in  our  State. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's national  drug  strategy,  and, 
commend  the  administration  on  its  de- 
cisive response  to  the  critical  need  for 
law  enforcement  in  Washington  State. 
In  my  view,  the  propriety  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  with  its  emphasis  on  law 
enforcement  is  clear.  A  recent  presen- 
tation by  the  Washington  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  reported  that 
Yakima,  Pasco,  and  Seattle,  WA,  each 
has  more  crime  per  capita  than  the 
much  larger  cities  of  New  York,  Chica- 
go, Detroit,  and  Philadelphia.  To 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Washington,  re- 
grettably this  is  no  great  surprise. 
Washington  State  is  awash  in  drugs. 
Just  last  week,  the  illegal  drug  trade 
in  Washington  was  compared  by  the 
media  to  that  of  Miami  and  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  Yakima  Valley  has 
become  a  major  west  coast  distribution 
point  for  illegal  drugs  crossing  our 
United  States  border  from  Mexico. 
Our  national  drug  czar  was  astounded 
to  learn  on  his  visit  to  Yakima  that 
drug  dealers  have  created  a  pipeline  to 
smuggle  illegal  drugs  along  long-estab- 


lished migrant  farm  labor  routes  ex- 
tending deep  inside  Mexico. 

The  Yakima  Valley,  once  quiet  or- 
chard country,  is  now  on  the  front 
lines  of  our  Nations  drug  war.  The 
drug  epidemic  has  heavily  burdened 
Yakima  County,  which'  has  one  of  the 
lowest  average  per  capita  incomes  in 
Washington  State.  With  such  inad- 
equate resources,  Yakima  alone  could 
not  even  begin  to  deal  with  the  nation- 
al drug  problem  and  was  nearly  on  the 
brink  of  collapse.  These  essential  Fed- 
eral funds  will  help  allay  this  crisis 
and  give  us  tools  to  battle  the  scourge 
of  illegal  drugs  that  is  wreaking  havoc 
across  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment, 
however,  that  the  war  on  drugs  will  be 
won  without  holding  criminals  ac- 
countable for  their  illegal  behavior. 
President  Bush  is  providing  leader- 
ship, and  has  asked  for  concrete  re- 
forms of  our  criminal  justice  system 
fully  to  carry  out  his  drug  war  strate- 
gy. But  Congress  has  failed  to  provide 
the  requested  statutory  reforms  to 
punish  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  in  critical  need  of  reform.  I 
will  not  cease  my  pursuit  for  that 
reform  until  the  American  people  are 
no  longer  victims  of  a  system  of  justice 
which  fails  to  hold  users  and  dealers 
accountable  for  their  illegal  behavior. 
The  people  of  Washington  State  and 
of  this  great  Nation  expect  no  less. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  enacting  legislation  to  pro- 
vide necessary  statutory  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  1991  BUDGET 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  President's  budget,  and 
while  there  are  some  new  receipts  and 
new  bakers,  the  President's  1991 
budget  serves  up  the  same  cooked 
number  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

It  is  fluffy  pastry,  filled  with  the  air 
of  rhetoric,  but  lacking  the  needed 
policy  fiber  to  enrich  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  This  budget  conclusive- 
ly discredits  the  Gramm-Rudman  law 
through  its  use  of  all  too  optimistic 
economic  forecasts,  clever  accounting 
gimmicks,  and  budgetary  sleight  of 
hand. 

The  grand  Gramm-Rudman  scheme 
has  allowed  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  simply  avoid  making  hard  deci- 
sions necessary  to  reduce  the  deficit. 


In  spite  of  the  promise  of  dramatically 
declining  deficits  and  eventual  sur- 
pluses, over  a  trillion  dollars  of  debt 
has  been  added  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law. 

Rather  than  a  road  map  to  economic 
prosperity,  over  the  last  several  years 
the  budget  has  come  to  resemble  a  ma- 
niac's drawings— discormected  from 
the  truth  or  reality.  The  cost  of  mas- 
sive programs  such  as  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout  are  taken  off  budget,  wild 
assumptions  are  made  about  interest 
rates  and  inflation  and  once  sacred 
trust  funds  are  being  used  to  run  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  start  the  decade 
with  honesty.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  1991  def- 
icit is  at  least  $38  billion  more  than 
claimed  by  the  Bush  administration. 
The  reliability  of  the  President's  OMB 
and  Gramm-Rudman  law  is  brought 
into  question  even  by  the  President's 
own  budget.  A  bare  3  months  after 
OMB  determined  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  of  $100  billion  had 
been  met,  the  President's  budget 
shows  the  1990  budget  deficit  to  be 
$122  billion.  Where  did  the  $22  billion 
come  from?  The  CBO  calculates  the 
1990  deficit  to  be  $138  billion.  The 
Senate  should  not  again  play  this 
game  of  hide  the  deficit  that  we  have 
done  all  too  often. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of 
America's  delicate  economic  and  near 
bankrupt  fiscal  condition  and  set  out 
on  a  sustainable  and  successful  plan  to 
reduce  deficit  spending. 

Over  the  years.  Senator  Rollings 
and  I  have  been  advocates  of  a  freeze 
budget.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  time 
has  finally  come.  A  modified  freeze 
budget  would  be  a  good  first  step  on  a 
long  road  toward  fiscal  soundness. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  disap- 
pointments with  the  President's 
budget— and  it  certainly  is  a  disap- 
pointment—the decade  did  not  open 
with  a  refreshing  breeze  at  all  of  hon- 
esty. But  it  did  gain  some  sort  of  re- 
spectability when  Senator  Moynihan 
captured  America's  attention  with  a 
plan  to  somewhat  reduce  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  collections,  while  more 
than  adequately,  amply,  and  fully  pro- 
tecting current  recipients  and  those  to 
be  added  to  the  Social  Security  system 
for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  present  time,  including  the 
big  Social  Security  tax  increase  that 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1990, 
the  Government  is  collecting  $1  billion 
a  week— $1  billion  a  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—in excess  of  what  it  needs  to 
meet  required  Social  Security  payouts. 

Where  do  those  extra  billions  go? 
Some  think  it  goes  safely  into  a  trust 
fund  to  pay  increased  Social  Security 
payouts  in  the  21st  century.  The  total- 
ly false  assumption  here  is  the  word 
■safely."    The    extra    billions    do    go 


through  the  so-called  trust  fund  as  a 
bookkeeping  entry,  but  are  at  once 
confiscated  by  the  Government  and 
replaced  with  an  lOU.  These  billions 
of  dollars  are  then  spent  on  general 
Government  operations  like  any  other 
tax  collected  moneys. 

What  would  be  an  employee's  reac- 
tion? What  would  an  employee  think 
if  the  employer  were  using  the  compa- 
ny's pension  fund  to  pay  the  compa- 
ny's bills,  and  when  asked  about  the 
foolhardy  practice,  simply  reply,  do 
not  worry,  do  not  worry,  even  though 
the  guardian  of  the  pension  fund  has 
not  balanced  the  books  for  over  5 
years  and  had  in  the  past  4  years 
alone  plunged  from  the  world's  largest 
creditor  to  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation?  What  is  the  maximum  sen- 
tence for  misappropriation  of  funds? 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  taking 
Social  Security  and  other  trust  funds 
out  of  the  deficit  calculations.  I  sup- 
port the  Moynihan  plan.  It  would  be 
one  thing  if  Social  Security  taxes  were 
being  saved  for  future  generations. 
The  fact  is  that  these  funds  are  simply 
being  spent.  Unless  we  can  fashion  a 
better  trap  to  keep  Uncle  Sam's  fin- 
gers out  of  the  Social  Security  cookie 
jar.  we  had  best,  in  all  honesty,  regain 
some  semblance  of  credibility  by  pass- 
ing the  Moynihan  bill. 

I  would  agree  that  we  should  not 
pass  the  Moynihan  bill  if— and  I  em- 
phasize "if  "—we  could  find  a  way  to 
guarantee  the  Social  Security  funds 
were  separated  and  conserved  as  was 
intended  rather  than  converted  to 
other  uses  as  is  clearly  the  case  today. 

Under  the  current  law  younger 
workers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40 
years  are  the  ones  being  most  directly 
defrauded.  They  essentially  are  being 
asked  to  pay  the  same  tax  twice,  first 
today  when  payroll  taxes  are  the  high- 
est in  history  and  second  in  20  to  30 
years  again  at  even  a  higher  rate  when 
current  borrowing  from  the  trust  fund 
must  be  paid  back,  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  is  ever  paid  back.  Recent 
policy  has  all  but  locked  in  forever  the 
commitment  of  weekly  $1  billion  ex- 
cesses in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
supposedly  for  soundness  of  the  Social 
Security  system  but  instead  it  goes  to 
finance  general  government. 

It  is  not  unlike  paying  your  pledge 
to  the  church  on  Sunday  and  then 
stopping  payment  on  the  check  on 
Monday  morning.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  your  records  would  indicate  defi- 
nitely that  you  had  kept  your  faith 
with  your  promise  and  your  pledge, 
but  the  church  would  be  broke. 

It  is  time  for  trust  to  be  restored  in 
the  Social  Security  system  and  the 
Moynihan  plan  is  at  least  a  first  step 
in  that  direction  if  we  can  do  no 
better. 

Mr.  President,  our  burden  is  heavy, 
and  our  will  must  be  very  strong.  This 
Senate  can  make  a  meaningful  differ- 
ence in  America's  economic  future.  I 


have  faith  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  full  Senate.  With 
the  spirit  of  goodwill,  full  understand- 
ing, and  honesty  of  the  true  size  of  the 
economic  problems  that  face  us,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  work  together, 
not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but 
as  Americans  to  tackle  this  crisis. 


ESSAY  BY  PROF.  WALLY 
PETERSON 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  very,  very 
interesting  article  entitled  "Money  in 
America  "  that  I  recently  received  from 
a  colleague  and  friend  of  mine  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Wally  Peterson,  a  pro- 
fessor in  economics  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Peterson  recently  sent  me 
this  article  and  asked  that  I  look  at  it 
and  give  him  my  reaction.  The  essence 
of  his  paper  is  that  America  needs  to 
adopt  a  truth  in  budgeting  law.  I  could 
not  agree  more. 

The  use  of  America's  trust  funds  to 
run  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  borders  on  the 
edge  of  a  major  scandal.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  the  American  people  be 
given  the  whole  truth  about  the 
budget. 

To  address  the  problems  of  phony 
budgeting,  last  year  I  introduced  legis- 
lation known  as  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Reform  Act  which  ties  debt  ceiling  leg- 
islation to  the  congressional  budget 
process.  This  legislation  would  take 
the  utility  out  of  accounting  gimmicks 
and  measure  progress  on  the  deficit  in 
terms  of  total  debt.  Such  a  mechanism 
would  give  a  true  picture  of  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  condition  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  begin  to  work  on  it. 

While  the  politicians  in  Washington 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  defi- 
cit is  declining,  I  am  delighted  that 
educators  such  as  Professor  Peterson 
are  telling  the  American  people  the 
truth. 

Mr.  FYesident,  I  recommend  Profes- 
sor Peterson's  essay  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Profes- 
sor Peterson's  essay  to  my  colleagues, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Money  in  America 
(By  Wallace  C.  Peterson) 

How  about  a  Truth  in  Budgeting  "  Law'' 
Perhaps  it  is  time  to  write  your  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Washington  about 
this. 

We  have  a  "Truth  in  Lending"  law.  one 
which  is  supposed  to  tell  the  consumer  how 
much  he  or  she  is  really  paying  in  interest. 

Just  as  the  "Truth  in  Lending  "  Act  was 
designed  to  keep  lenders  honest  in  dealing 
with  borrowers,  so  a  "Truth  in  Budgeting" 
Act  could  keep  the  government  honest  in 
telling  Americans  what  the  government 
spends,  what  it  collects  in  taxes,  and  the 
real  difference  between  the  two. 

But  doesn't  the  government  do  this  now? 
Doesn't  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act 
force  the  government  to  do  this? 


To  both  of  the  above,  the  answer  Is  No! 

The  government  is  not  "cooking  the 
books."  using  phony  figures  to  describe 
what  is  going  on.  But  it  is  being  deceptive, 
using  "creative"  accounting  to  tell  American 
citizens  something  less  than  the  whole 
truth  about  the  real  size  of  the  deficit. 

There  are  basically  two  ways  in  which  this 
is  done.  One  is  by  the  growing  use  of  the  so- 
called  Trust  Funds. "  and  the  other  is 
through  on  budget"  and  "off  budget "  ac- 
counting techniques. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Trust  Funds.  There  are 
at  least  17  such  funds,  of  which  the  best- 
known  are  those  for  Socisil  Security  and 
Medicare,  highway  building,  and  airport  and 
airway  development. 

If  we  strip  away  the  fancy  rhetoric,  we 
find  that  these  "funds"  are  simply  a  device 
to  enable  the  government  to  earmark 
money  for  particular  purposes,  such  as  pen- 
sion, highways,  or  airports. 

Usually  the  activities  to  be  financed  in 
connection  with  a  particular  fund  are  paid 
for  by  a  special  lax.  such  as  the  payroll  tax 
for  Social  Security,  gasoline  taxes  for  high- 
ways, or  taxes  on  airplane  tickets  or  avia- 
tion fuel  for  airf>ort  construction. 

Most  of  the  time  in  the  not-too-distant 
past,  the  income  and  outgo  from  such  funds 
was  roughly  ;n  balance.  Not  now.  In  recent 
years  the  "biggies"  among  such  funds- 
Social  Security  and  Medicare,  highways, 
and  airports— have  been  running  sizeable 
surpluses. 

And  what  happens  .so  such  surpluses?  By 
law  the  government  is  required  to  "invest" 
such  surpluses  in  federal  securities,  so 
money  flowing  into  the  funds  but  not  spent 
immediately  for  the  earmarked  purpose 
winds  up  in  the  Treasury,  available  for 
spending  in  any  way  the  government  sees 
fit. 

Here  is  where  the  "on-budget.  off-budget" 
concepts  enter  the  picture.  If  a  fund,  like 
the  Social  Security  "Trust  Fund."  is  gener- 
ating a  sizeable  surplus,  then,  by  all  means, 
bring  it  into  the  overall  budget.  This  makes 
the  deficit  look  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trust  fund  hap- 
pens to  be  running  a  deficit,  then  leave  it 

off-budget."  Once  again  the  deficit  will 
look  better. 

To  illustrate  how  this  works,  let's  look  at 
the  numbers  for  1989.  The  publicized  defi- 
cit, the  one  that  is  supposed  to  be  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  targets,  was 
$152.1  billion,  down  $69.1  billion  from  the 
peak  deficit  in  1986.  That's  real  progress. 
isn't  it? 

But  hold  on.  If  we  take  away  the  Social 
Security   surplus   ($41.9   billion),    the    real. 

truth  in  budgeting  deficit"  jumps  to  $194.0 
billion.  Add  in  the  surpluses  on  all  the  other 
trust  funds,  and  the  real  budget  climbs  even 
higher  to  $204.5  billion. 

The  smallest  real"  deficit  the  govern- 
ment has  had  since  1983  was  $169.3  billion 
in  1987.  Since  then  the  "real"  deficit  has  in- 
creased, not  fallen.  It  is  suppoed  to  fall  in 
1990.  but  that  remains  to  l)e  seen.  Don't  bet 
on  it. 

Whether  or  not  Americans  want  to  do 
anything  about  the  deficit  is  another 
matter.  But  at  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
have  straight-forward  figures,  not  manipu- 
lated ones  that  make  the  folk  in  Washing- 
ton look  better. 

Lsn't  it  time  for  a  Truth  in  Budgeting" 
bill'' 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rkid).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  l)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSIiEY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
in  morning  business. 


MOSCOW'S  REJECTION  OF 
PLIGHTS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  In  Tuesday's  New 
York  Times.  The  headline  reads 
"Moscow  Rejects  U.S.  Pleas  to  Allow 
Flights  to  Israel." 

Apparently,  despite  appeals  from 
President  Bush  and  the  entire  U.S. 
Senate  to  permit  direct  flights  of  emi- 
grants, yet  another  door  has  been 
closed  on  the  Soviet  Jews. 

This  latest  annoimcement  throws 
cold  water  on  what  had  heen  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  emigration  policies.  It 
also  points  up  deficiencies  in  our  own 
refugee  policies,  and  the  flawed  prem- 
ises on  which  they  were  based. 

As  I  am  pained  to  recall,  this  coun- 
try put  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
Soviet  refugees  to  be  admitted  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  We  based  this  action  on  the 
premise  that  Soviet  society  was  a  safer 
place  in  which  to  live.  As  we  heard  our 
State  Department  say  at  the  time  that 
limit  was  put  on:  "Jews  could  always 
stay  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  go  to 
Israel."  Most  of  us  never  bought  the 
line  that  staying  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
a  real  option.  Now  that  the  Soviets 
have  said  a  very  loud  "No"  to  direct 
flights  to  Israel,  this  may  become  a 
nonoption. 

Further,  we  took  away  the  presump- 
tive refugee  status  for  Jews  and  other 
religious  minorities  based  on  only  ten- 
tative changes  in  Soviet  society.  Well, 
today  we  know  that  anti-Semitism  is 
growing.  Threats  of  pogroms  are  circu- 
lating throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Who  among  us  really  believes  that 
deep-rooted  religious  persecution  has 
gone  away  with  "glasnost?" 

In  another  major  policy  change, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  State  De- 
partment, we  closed  the  Vienna-Rome 
pipeline  for  refugee  processing.  This 
shift  was  based  on  the  false  premise 
that  processing  would  be  more  effi- 
cient in  Moscow  and  that  more  Jews 
should  go  to  Israel  as  opposed  to  the 
United  States. 

Now.  unfortunately— but  predict- 
ably—lines in  Moscow  for  applications 
are  longer  than  ever,  backlogs  for 
interviews  are  deeper  than  ever,  and 
denial  rates  are  higher  than  ever. 

Then,  even  if  an  applicant  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  refugee  status,  he  will 


wait  months  before  he  is  able  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  an  advocate  for  freedom  of 
choice,  I  may  have  differences  with 
some  of  the  advocacy  groups  that  be- 
lieve Soviet  Jews  should  be  resettled  in 
Israel.  But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
today,  Soviet  Jews  are  not  going  any- 
where due  to  a  combination  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  policies.  And  this 
bottom  line  means  that  Soviet  Jews 
are  trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  York  Times  article  should 
raise  concerns  about  our  own  policies. 
It  is  time  to  reexamine  the  premises 
on  which  these  policies  were  based. 
Frankly,  this  latest  development  only 
confirms  the  doubts  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed from  the  day  our  policies  were 
announced. 

We  must  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  Soviet  Union  that  this 
latest  move  operates  as  yet  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of 
waiving  Jackson- Vanik. 

Our  work  is  not  complete  in  zealous- 
ly pursuing  the  issue  of  human  rights 
and  emigration  with  the  Soviets.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  must  open 
our  doors  to  Soviet  refugees  while  we 
still  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  article  from 
Tuesdays  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20.  1990] 

Moscow  Rejects  U.S.  Plea  To  Allow 

Flights  to  Israel 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  February  19.— The  Soviet 
Union,  under  heavy  pressure  from  Arab 
countries,  has  rejected  an  appeal  from  the 
Bush  Administration  to  allow  direct  flights 
for  Soviet  Jews  from  Moscow  to  Israel,  Ad- 
ministration officials  said  today. 

American  and  Israeli  officials  said  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  flights,  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  were  in  effect  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  of  rising  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

About  4.600  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  to 
Israel  last  month,  mostly  through  Budapest. 
Officials  say  there  are  not  enough  flights 
from  Moscow  to  Budapest  for  all  who  want 
to  leave.  Emigration  would  total  10,000  to 
12,000  a  month,  they  add.  if  direct  flights 
were  available  to  Israel. 

CHAGRIN  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  Soviet  position  against  direct  flights 
is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  United 
States.  Washington  restricted  the  admission 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  shut  down  a  migration 
route  known  as  the  Vienna-Rome  pipeline 
in  October  on  the  assumption  that  Jews 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
with  little  difficulty. 

Aeroflot  and  El  Al  signed  a  commercial 
agreement  in  early  December  providing  for 
direct  flights  from  Moscow  to  Tel  Aviv,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  has  withheld  the  political 
approval  needed  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

In  remarks  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco  on  Feb.  6,  President  Bush 
said  Moscow  could  play  a  useful  role  as  "a 
catalyst  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East"  if  it 


allowed  "direct  flights  for  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  to 
Israel." 

MOSCOW  GIVES  NO  TIMETABLE 

Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d  told 
Soviet  officials  later  that  they  should 
comply  with  the  airline  agreement  and 
allow  direct  flights,  but  Moscow  says  it  Is 
unable  to  do  so  now.  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial said.  He  said  that  Soviet  officials  gave 
no  indication  of  when,  if  ever,  they  might 
permit  such  flights. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dors to  Syria  and  several  other  Arab  coun- 
Liies  have  said  there  were  no  plans  for 
direct  flight. 

Moscow's  refusal  to  permit  direct  flight 
slows  but  does  not  stop  the  migration  of 
Soviet  Jews,  whom  Israel  is  counting  upon 
to  bolster  its  strength. 

Arab  Governments,  including  those  in 
moderate  countries  like  Egypt  and  Morocco, 
have  denounced  the  Soviet  Union  for  relax- 
ing emigration  rules.  The  Arat>s  assert  that 
Soviet  Jews  who  settle  in  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip  would  tip  the  demo- 
graphic balance  and  trample  on  the  rights 
of  Palestinians  sdready  living  there. 

The  Bush  Administration  believes  that 
further  settlement  of  the- occupied  territo- 
ries represent  an  obstacle  to  peace.  But 
Israel  says  that  few  Soviet  Jews  have  settled 
in  the  territories. 

•While  the  United  States  advocates  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  able  to  take  all  those  who 
want  to  come  to  this  country,"  said  David  A. 
Harris,  a  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  'Consequent- 
ly, the  U.S.  feels  an  obligation  to  facilitate 
their  movement  to  Israel,  which  actively 
welcomes  them.  There  is  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  to  get  Jews  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  quickly  as  possible  because  of  the  grow- 
ing specter  of  anti-Semitism." 

Phillip  A.  Saperia.  assistant  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, said  that  "with  instability  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  need  for  direct  flights  is 
greater  thtin  ever." 

For  years,  the  United  States  automatically 
granted  refugee  status  to  Soviet  Jewish  ap- 
plicants on  the  assumption  that  they  had  "a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution"  in  their 
homeland.  In  late  1988,  the  United  States 
began  to  deny  such  status  to  some  Soviet 
Jews. 

In  the  past,  many  Soviet  emigres  with  Is- 
raeli visas  'raveled  to  Vienna  or  Rome,  then 
changed  their  destination  to  the  United 
States.  On  Oct.  1,  the  United  States  moved 
to  end  the  use  of  way  stations  in  Vienna  and 
Rome.  After  that  date,  it  said,  "those  who 
wish  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  must  apply  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow." 

U.S.  CEILING  OF  50,000 

President  Bush  has  set  a  ceiling  of  50,000 
on  the  number  of  Soviet  citizens  who  can 
come  to  the  United  States  as  refugees  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  began  Oct.  1.  But 
at  least  100,000  would  seek  admission  to  this 
country  if  they  felt  they  could  succeed, 
American  officials  estimate. 

Confidential  State  Department  documents 
show  that  the  new  policy  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  there  would  be  "direct  charter 
flights  to  Israel"  from  Moscow.  Such  flights 
have  not  materialized. 

All  100  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  signed  a  letter  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  President,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  to 
allow  direct  flights  to  Israel.  "We  are  ad- 


vised that  two,  or  perhaps  even  more,  747 
flight  per  day  can  t)e  arranged  once  this 
signed  agreement  iDetween  Aeroflot  and  El 
Al  is  implemented,"  the  letter  said. 

The  bottleneck  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
logistical  problems  and  Moscow's  political 
sensitivity  to  Arab  complaints.  Yuli  M.  Vor- 
ontsov,  a  Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, declared  on  Jan.  29  that  people  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be  used  "to 
push  Palestinians  off  land  belonging  to 
them." 

It  appears  that  Moscow  wants  to  retain 
some  control  over  the  flow  of  Soviet  Jews, 
even  as  it  gets  credit  from  the  United  States 
for  permitting  freer  emigration.  Israeli  offi- 
cials and  Soviet  refugee  groups  say  that  it 
takes  up  to  a  year  for  Soviet  Jews  to  get 
seats  on  flights  leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 

MONTHS  TO  GET  AN  APPOINTMENT 

In  addition,  they  said,  it  lakes  several 
months  for  Soviet  citizens  to  get  appoint- 
ments at  the  Soviet  office  that  issues  exit 
permits,  and  it  takes  six  or  seven  months  for 
them  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  their 
baggage  and  personal  property  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Israel  says  that  71.196  Soviet  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year,  far  more  than  the 
previous  high  of  51.320  in  1979.  Of  the 
12,056  who  went  to  Israel  last  year,  less 
than  1  percent  settled  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. But  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
of  Israel  set  off  a  torrent  of  criticism  when 
he  suggested  on  Jan.  14  that  he  wanted  to 
hold  onto  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  as  homes  for  new  Soviet  Emigres. 

Senators  Bob  W.  Kasten.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  Democrat 
of  Vermont,  recently  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  $400  million  in  loan  guarantees  to 
finance  construction  of  housing  in  Israel  for 
Soviet  emigres.  Israel  requested  such  aid  in 
September. 

Mr.  Leahy  said  that  American  aid  agree- 
ments with  Israel  routinely  prohibit  the  use 
of  American  funds  to  establish  settlements 
in  the  occupied  territories.  But  White  House 
officials  say  that  Israel  can  use  money  from 
other  sources  to  build  housing  for  settlers  in 
the  territories. 

King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  declared  in  a 
recent  speech  that  "the  nightmare  of  Soviet 
Jews'  emigration  to  the  occupied  territories, 
haunting  the  Arab  nations,  is  considered  a 
catastrophe." 

In  a  debate  in  the  Israeli  Parliament  last 
week.  Mr.  Shamir  said:  "The  Government 
has  no  specific  policy  of  directing  immi- 
grants to  Judea.  Samaria,  and  the  Gaza 
Strip,  just  as  it  is  both  incapable  of  prevent- 
ing immigrants  from  opting  for  living  in 
those  places  and  is  unwilling  to  do  so.  Every 
immigrant  is  free  to  choose  his  place  of  resi- 
dence as  he  pleases.' 


THE  AVENUE  OF  THE  SAINTS 
PROJECT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  again  today  to  discuss  one  of  the 
most  important  transportation 
projects  for  the  Midwest  United  States 
that  has  come  on  the  maps  of  highway 
planners  in  many,  many  years.  More- 
over, this  project  will  enhance  the 
transportation  needs  not  only  of  the 
Midwest,  but  also  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  project  I  refer  to  is  called  the 
Avenue  of  the  Saints.  This  highway 
project  is  referred  to  as  the  Avenue  of 


the  Saints  because  it  will  connect  St. 
Paul.  MN,  and  St.  Louis,  MO, 

There  are  existing  interstate  links 
going  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City,  from  the  Twin  Cities  to 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  from  Chica- 
go to  Omaha,  and  from  Chicago  to 
Kansas  City.  But  there  is  a  missing 
link  in  this  Midwest  transportation 
network  and  that  missing  link  is  this 
projected  Avenue  of  the  Saints. 

At  the  present  time,  a  study  commit- 
tee that  involves  the  States  of  Missou- 
ri, Minnesota,  Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin is  determining  the  location  of 
the  route.  There  are  now,  after  consid- 
ering probably  dozens  of  routes,  four 
potential  routes  to  choose  from. 

These  routes.  No.  1,  would  be  St. 
Louis,  up  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  the  Quad  Cities 
through  Illinois,  parts  of  Wisconsin, 
and  northwesterly  to  St.  Paul. 

The  second  route  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Quad  Cities,  and  then  westward  on 
Interstate  80  to  Cedar  Rapids.  lA,  and 
north  at  that  point  to  St.  Paul. 

And  then  two  other  routes  that  are 
exactly  the  same  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, from  St.  Louis  through  Missouri, 
southeastern  Iowa,  and  then  north  at 
the  end  of  Interstate  380  to  St.  Paul. 
Or  another  link  from  the  end  of  Inter- 
state 380  to  Interstate  35,  and  then 
north  to  St.  Paul. 

These  four  routes  were  determined 
out  of  all  the  routes  that  were  consid- 
ered after  a  very  exhaustive  study.  Nu- 
merous considerations  were  factored 
into  these  determinations:  The  impact 
on  national,  regional,  and  State  eco- 
nomic development;  funding  feasibili- 
ty; the  status  of  existing  highway 
routes;  traffic  demand;  and  of  course 
environmental  concerns. 

The  Avenue  of  the  Saints  study  com- 
mittee will  be  making  a  decision  on  a 
final  route.  In  other  words,  they  are 
going  to  pick  one  of  these  four  routes 
still  in  the  running  on  or  near  March 
1.  The  study  committee  will  submit  its 
decision  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  in  turn  will  report 
to  Congress  by  May  1  of  this  year  con- 
cerning funding  options  for  this 
project. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion to  move  expeditiously  and  posi- 
tively toward  an  early  completion  of 
the  Avenue  of  the  Saints.  I  would  also 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  a^ 
well  as  in  the  other  body,  specifically 
those  on  the  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  committees,  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  Avenue  of 
the  Saints  project,  because  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  vital  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  future,  or  at  least 
for  now  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
very  important  part  of  our  Nations 
transportation  future. 


A  lot  of  people  in  the  Midwest  have 
worked  for  many  years  for  this  high- 
way, the  Avenue  of  the  Saints.  They 
have  worked  very  hard  for  it  to 
become  a  reality.  I  would  like  to  salute 
their  efforts.  I  am  cautiously  optimis- 
tic that  the  Avenue  of  the  Saints  will 
soon  be  more  than  just  a  dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTIFADA 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  re- 
vealing article  that  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  21, 
1990;  yesterday.  It  was  written  by 
Steven  Emerson.  Mr.  Emerson  was  for- 
merly an  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

It  is  entitled,  "The  Intifada  You 
Don't  See  on  Television."  As  that  title 
would  imply,  the  thrust  of  the  article 
is  that  the  television  coverage  to 
which  American  audiences  have  been 
exposed  on  the  subject  of  the  Intifada, 
or  the  so-called  uprising  against  the 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank  in  Israel, 
has  been  something  less  than  the  total 
coverage  which  the  author  thinks 
should  have  taken  place.  The  subhead, 
I  think,  perhaps  makes  the  point.  It 
reads,  "In  the  150  stories  filed  by  U.S. 
networks  from  the  West  Bank  last 
year,  only  half  a  dozen  focused  on  Pal- 
estinians killing  other  Palestinians." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  fascinat- 
ing and,  frankly,  a  deeply  disturbing 
article.  Let  me  read  just  selected  por- 
tions. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  Palestinians  killed 
ia-si  year  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  were 
murdered  by  fellow-Palestinians.  Palestini- 
an death  squads  roam  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  torturing  and  executing  not  only  "col- 
laborators, '  but  al.so  political  rivals,  moder- 
ates, criminals  and  women  they  consider 
promiscuous.  The  annual  human  rights 
report  the  State  Department  scheduled  for 
release  today  might  be  expected  to  mention 
these  facts.  It  does  not.  While  the  report  de- 
votes some  13  detailed  pages  to  Israeli 
human  rights  abuses,  it  can  spare  just  four 
paragraphs  for  Palestinian  human  rights 
abuses. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  has  been 
watching  too  much  television.  It  is  from  tel- 
evision that  most  Americans  gel  their  image 
of  the  intifada.  And  the  U.S.  networks  have 
been  complicit  in  a  massive  deception  about 
the  West  Bank  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  strong  lan- 
guage. Everything  that  I  have  read  is  a 
quote  from  Mr.  Emerson's  article. 
Some  would  say  that  it  is  a  harsh 
judgment,  not  only  of  American  televi- 
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sion  but  of  the  State  Department's 
report.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Emerson 
knew  what  he  was  saying  cmd  said 
what  he  intended  to  say  because  he 
thought  that  it  was  long  overdue,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  American 
people  to  more  fully  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  truth,  as  he  was  observed. 
So  in  order  to  make  his  point  he  con- 
tinues: 

U.S.  reporters  have  acquiesced  in  Palestin- 
ian control  over  what  gets  filmed. 

I  repeat: 

U.S.  reporters  have  acquiesced  in  Palestin- 
ian control  over  what  gets  filmed. 

And  then  he  quotes  Amos  Aynor,  an 
Israeli  crewman  who  has  worked  for 
CBS.  Mr.  Emerson  attributes  this 
statement  to  Mr.  Aynor: 

Fundamentalist  groups  never  allowed  us 
in  certain  areas  in  Gaza. 

Referring  to  another  Israeli  camera- 
man who  has  worked  for  United  States 
networks.  Tali  Godor,  Elmerson  cites 
this  quotation  which  he  describes  ac- 
curately as  being  "even  more  blunt.  " 

Every  time  a  crew  came  to  film  the  Pales 
tinians.  the  rule  was  "Once  you  are  here. 
you  will  cover  what  we  want.  You  will  not 
dig  too  much." 

Mr.  Goder  went  on  to  say: 
We  know  that  if  we  aim  the  camera  at  the 
wrong  scene,  we'll  be  dead. 

According  to  Mr.  Emerson: 

These  apprehensions  are  not  unrealistic. 
A  November  CBS  story  about  death  squads 
in  the  Arab  town  of  Nablus  was  one  of  the 
few  television  pieces  to  show  the  reign  of 
terror  imposed  by  Palestinian  gangs. 

This  is  an  additional  excerpt  from 
this  article: 

If  reports  of  threats  by  Palestinian  gangs 
against  a  network's  own  crew  are  not  news- 
worthy, it  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that 
other  sorts  of  Palestinian  violence  have 
been  ignored.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  up- 
rising in  December  1987.  more  than  175  Pal 
estinians  have  been  killed  by  fellow  Pales 
tinians.  More  than  25  have  been  burnt  to 
death:  another  20  have  been  strangled. 
lynched  or  suffocated;  and  others  have  been 
decapitated,  dismembered  and  otherwise 
mutilated.  More  recently,  the  ears  of  col- 
laborators" have  been  cut  off.  Israeli  sol- 
diers have  killed  25  Palestinians  in  Gaza 
since  September. 

While  Palestinian  gangs  have  killed 
almost  double  that  number,  47. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  omis- 
sions in  U.S.  television  coverage,  Mr. 
Emerson  cites  the  concern  of  Amnesty 
International: 

Amnesty  International  found  the  killing 
of  Palestinians  by  other  Palestinians  so  dis- 
turbing that  in  November  it  issued  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  "killing  of  alleged  col 
laborators."  noting  that  many  had  been  in- 
terrogated and  tortured— 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Amnesty 
International— 

"interrogated  and  tortured"  by  special 
squads  of  Palestinians."  Furthermore.  Am- 
nesty said.  "Palestinians  leaders  have  en- 
dorsed or  failed  to  condemn  the  killing  of 
collaborators." 


Documents  intercepted  by  Israeli  intelli- 
gence—and whose  authenticity  has  been 
confirmed  by  Palestinians  themselves— indi- 
cate that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion approves  and  directs  the  killings  of 
other  Palestinians. 

I  simply  say  by  way  of  a  side  com- 
ment that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Is- 
raeli Government,  the  coalition  Gov- 
ernment is  insistent  that  they  not  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  PLC. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  just  interesting, 
but  it  should  be  a  point  of  consider- 
able focus  of  attention  by  American 
policymakers  and  by  the  American 
public  in  general  that  documents 
whose  authenticity  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Palestinians  themselves 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  PLO  that 
has  been  behind  this  directed  killing 
of  Palestinians  by  Palestinians  and 
their  purpose,  it  seems,  is  quite  obvi- 
ous: They  do  not  wish  collaboration,  as 
they  term  it,  or  cooperation  in  the 
kind  of  elections  that  would  bring 
about  new  Palestinian  leaders,  those 
elected  by  those  who  are  residents  in 
the  West  Bank,  to  engage  them  in  ne- 
gotiations for  what  would  be  full  au- 
tonomy, saving  only  the  reservation  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  of  the  right 
to  have  a  sufficient  military  presence 
in  outposts  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  entirety  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Let  me  continue  briefly  with  Mr. 
Emerson's  article: 

While  Palestinian  political  terror  on  the 
West  Bank  fails  to  make  the  news,  utter 
fabrications  about  Israeli  brutality  are  re- 
ported uncritically.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
intifida.  for  instance,  the  U.S.  networks 
were  called  to  el-Mokkasad  hospital  in  Jeru- 
salem to  film  a  dying  15-year  old  Palestinian 
boy  named  Ramiel  Aluk.  His  Palestinian 
doctor  showed  the  t)oy  hooked  up  to  life- 
support  tubes,  and  claimed  that  he  had 
been  savagely  beaten  by  Israeli  troof>s. 

The  networks  gave  the  story  wide  publici- 
ty. On  Feb.  8,  1988.  Peter  Jennings  intro- 
duced ABC's  piece  by  announcing.  "In  the 
Middle  East  today.  United  Nations  officials 
say  that  the  Israelis  have  beaten  another 
Palestinian  to  death  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries." CBS  said  the  boy  had  "received  a  blow 
to  his  head,"  and  then  quoted  his  doctor:  "I 
think  he  will  die  soon."  NBC  reported  on  a 
"doctor's  helplessness  and  a  father's  despair 
as  his  15-year-old  dies  of  head  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  riot." 

But  the  story  wasn't  true. 

According  to  the  pathology  records  of 
Rami's  autopsy  and  other  medical  records, 
the  t)oy  died  of  a  cerebal  hemorrhage 
caused  by  high  blood  pressure.  He  had  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  year. 

Another  example  is  the  story  of  Amjad 
Hissein  Jabril,  a  14-year-old  Palestinian- 
American.  He  was  found  shot  to  death  in  El- 
Bireh  on  the  West  Bank  last  August.  CNN 
quoted  Palestinians  charging  that  the  boy 
had  been  lost  with  Israeli  soldiers.  When  his 
body  was  found,  it  showed  signs  of  torture 
and  mutilation. 

Despite  the  army's  denials,  the  State  De- 
partment pressured  the  Israeli  government 
into  a  formal  investigation.  The  family  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  corpse,  so  the  army 
exhumed  the  t)ody.  An  independent  Scot- 
tish pathologist  selected  by  the  boy's  family 
performed    an    autospy.    No    evidence    was 


found  of  any  torture  whatsoever.  Amjad 
had  died  of  a  single  gunshot  wound  in  the 
back— from  a  low-calibre,  low  velocity  gun. 
The  Israeli  Army  regularly  uses  military 
high-velocity  rifle  bulleU  and  high-calibre 
pistols. 

The  autopsy  records  for  these  and  other 
Palestinian  killings  are  kept  in  the  Institute 
for  Forensic  Medicine,  in  Jaffa.  After  re- 
viewing a  number  of  reports,  I  asked  its  di- 
rector Dr.  Yehuda  Hiss  whether  any  Ameri- 
can reporters  had  ever  come  to  interview 
him.  "None."  Even  human  rights  organiza- 
tions have  not  bothered  to  ask  for  his  fUes, 
The  International  League  for  Human 
Rights  sent  two  lawyers  to  interview  him  on 
an  investigation  into  Israeli  brutality.  But, 
Dr.  Hiss  said,  "they  came  without  any  lists 
or  names  and  left  after  an  hour." 

The  networks  prefer  to  get  at  truth  by 
more  dubious  means.  In  the  past  year  they 
have  handed  out  at  least  15,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  25,  Super-8  video  cameras  to  Pales- 
tinians. These  "cameramen"  make  their 
videos  on  their  own  and  provide  the  net- 
works with  footage  of  riots,  strikes  and  fu- 
nerals. The  cameras,  according  to  a  senior 
American  television  newsmen  "were  distrib- 
uted to  the  Palestinians  on  the  basis  that 
they  bring  us  action.  But  I  would  be  lying  to 
you  if  I  didn't  admit  that  the  whole  thing 
makes  me  feel  uneasy." 

Asked  about  the  practice  of  providing  vl- 
deocameras  to  Palestinians,  ABC  spokesman 
Scott  Richardson  said.  "ABC  will  not  con- 
firm or  deny  that  we  give  our  cameras  to 
Palestinians.  However  our  general  policy  in 
the  world  is  that  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
given  out  equipment  to  local  citizens  for 
safety,  legal  or  political  considerations." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  except 
for  Eastern  Europe,  where  fewer  than 
five  such  cameras  were  given  out  and 
each  for  only  a  limited  period,  the  net- 
works have  distributed  cameras  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Because  few  if  any  American  television 
journalists  speak  Arabic,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  networks  seek  out  Palestinians  who 
speak  the  language  and  who  can  help 
supply  stories.  But  according  to  Israeli  court 
records,  many  of  the  Palestinian  journalists 
on  staff  or  consultants  to  the  AmericEin  net- 
works are  active  participants  in  the  Inti- 
fada. There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  insure 
the  authenticity  of  what  is  filmed  nor  is 
there  any  way  to  stop  the  cameras  from 
being  used  as  a  tool  to  mobilize  a  demon- 
stration. 

Now,  strict  guidelines  have  in  fact 
been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  net- 
works. CBS  in  their  Production  Stand- 
ards is  one  that  has  laid  down  such 
guidelines,  but  from  the  testimony  of 
eyewitnesses  it  seems  that  these  guide- 
lines are  observed  in  the  breach. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  read  in  Its  en- 
tirety this  article  by  Steven  Emerson, 
former  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  because  it  casts  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  the  actual  facts  and  cer- 
tainly the  coverage  given  to  those 
facts  by  U.S.  television  networks  on 
the  subject  of  the  Intifada.  The  Inti- 
fada that  we  have  not  seen  on  televi- 
sion is  the  Intifada  that  has  been  di- 
rected and  orchestrated  by  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization.  I  think 


that  when  150  stories  are  filed  by  U.S. 
networks  in  a  single  year  from  the 
West  Bank,  there  is  something  terribly 
wrong  when  less  than  half  a  dozen  fo- 
cused on  the  killing,  the  rampant  kill- 
ing of  Palestinians  by  other  Palestin- 
ians under  the  direction  of  the  PLO. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  this  story,  which  is  abundantly 
documented,  that  it  deserves.  I  also 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  hereafter 
the  networks  will  observe  the  kind  of 
stringent  standards  on  news  reporting 
that  will  assure  objectivity  and  fair- 
ness. 

They  are  not  perfect.  They  are  re- 
quired to  operate  under  duress  in  diffi- 
cult circumstances  but,  candidly,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  a  record  of  this  kind- 
ISO  stories  filed,  half  a  dozen  focused 
upon  Palestinians  killing  other  Pales- 
tinians. Mr.  President,  that  is  not  bal- 
ance. It  is  not  good  journalism.  It  is 
not  fair  and  accurate  coverage,  and  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  distorted  view 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as 
to  what  has  actually  been  going  on  for 
these  past  several  months  of  the  Inti- 
fada. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
its  courtesy. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  raise  in  essence 
another  human  rights  issue,  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  on  the  island  of 
Cuba.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  today,  or  propose  a  free 
standing  resolution,  but  it  appears  I 
will  not  be  able  to  get  that  to  the  floor 
today.  It  is  possible  we  may  be  able  to 
work  out  some  of  the  parliamentary 
procedure  before  the  day  is  concluded. 

But  I  wanted  to  mention  two  points. 
One,  the  resolution  that  I  am  going  to 
offer  asks  the  United  Nations  to  take  a 
more  aggressive  stand  in  investigating 
human  rights  violations  in  Cuba.  If  we 
do  not  get  that  finished  in  today's 
business,  I  am  hopeful  that  I  can  bring 
it  up  next  week  before  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  votes  on 
this  issue,  which  is,  I  believe,  on 
March  7. 

Borrowing  on  an  idea  that  developed 
last  year  in  the  Baltic  States,  the  con- 
cept of  a  chain  of  democracy,  people 
standing  hand-to-hand  stretching 
many  miles  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  the  need  for  people  to 
enjoy  individual  freedom,  an  organiz- 
ing committee  in  Miami  has  developed 
a  similar  chain  that  will  run  from 
Miami  down  to  Key  West,  and  that 
will  take  place  this  Saturday.  Once 
again,  you  might  say  free  Cuban 
Americans  are  trying  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  need  for  liberty  on  the  island  of 


Cuba  and  as  a  result  have  sent  me  a 
letter  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Chain  or  Democracy 
To  the  People  of  Cuba: 

The  Cuban  exile  community  wishes  to 
convey  to  the  Cuban  people  on  the  island 
their  solidarity  with  their  struggle  to  obtain 
liberty  for  Cuba  and  their  support  of  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  efforts  of  all  those 
who  struggle  daily  while  trying  to  attain 
this  goal,  as  was  done  by  the  father  of  our 
country  during  the  wars  for  independence. 

At  this  historic  moment  when  people 
living  under  dictatorships  evidence  their 
desire  for  freedom  while  trying  to  democra- 
tize their  governments  and  institutions,  we 
demand  that  the  Cuban  people  join  the  as- 
sembly of  the  free  natioru  of  the  world. 

We  dedicate  the  chain  for  democracy, 
made  up  of  thousands  of  Cubans  and  broth- 
ers from  other  lands,  to  those  on  the  island 
of  Cuba  who  suffer  under  the  Communist 
tyranny. 

For  a  free,  democratic  and  sovereign 
Cuba! 

77ie  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Chain  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  will  just  make  a  com- 
ment or  two  from  the  letter: 

The  Cuban  exile  community  wishes  to 
convey  to  the  Cuban  people  on  the  island 
their  Solidarity  with  their  struggle  to  obtain 
liberty  for  Cuba  and  their  support  of  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  efforts  of  all  those 
who  struggle  daily  while  trying  to  attain 
this  goal. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  saying  I  think  all  of  us 
were  impacted  yesterday  by  the  mes- 
sage of  F»resident  Havel  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia when  he  talked  about  the  signif- 
icant point  of  the  spirit  of  man,  the  re- 
alization that  maybe  we  have  focused 
too  much  and  too  often  on  the  side  of 
scientific  and  economic  expansion  but 
not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  When  he  referred  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  words  about  the 
family  of  man— and  frankly  the  words 
we  heard  today  on  the  Senate  floor, 
whether  that  be  on  the  resolution 
brought  up  earlier  or  whether  it  has  to 
do  with  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  California  or  whether  it  has  to 
do  with  the  comments  that  I  raise  now 
with  respect  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Cuba— I  think  the  world  is  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  we  are  in 
fact  a  family  of  man  and  that  we 
should  be  working  together  to  protect 
the  basic  rights  of  all  individuals  in  all 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  MILITARY  AND 
CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA FOR  THEIR  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOLLOWING  THE  LOMA 
PRIETA  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  pub- 
licly commend  and  record  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  our  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  stationed  at  California's 
Moffett  Field,  Onizuka  Air  Force 
Base,  and  California's  Air  National 
Guard  at  Moffett  Field,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
which,  on  October  17,  1989,  inflicted 
devastating  destruction  over  a  large 
portion  of  northern  California. 

On  February  24,  1990,  over  800  cou- 
rageous and  valiant  men  and  women 
of  America's  military  forces,  and  civil- 
ians serving  aboard  military  bases,  will 
be  honored  by  a  grateful  civilian  com- 
munity in  Santa  Clara  Coimty,  CA,  for 
their  individual  and  collective  contri- 
butions to  the  earthquake  relief  effort 
and  for  their  exceedingly  generous  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  California. 

Our  military  personnel  aboard  Mof- 
fett Field  and  Onizuka  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  National  Guard  Unit  at  Mof- 
fett Field  mobilized  instantaneously 
following  the  earthquake  and  with 
dedication  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
began  rescue  and  relief  assistance 
throughout  San  Francisco  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Aiding  local  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments, the  California  Highway  Patrol, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  these  men  and  women 
worked  around  the  clock  to  help  rees- 
tablish communications,  evacuate  the 
injured,  fight  fires,  control  crowds,  es- 
tablish food  and  clothing  banks,  erect 
temporary  housing,  man  emergency 
kitchens,  and  act  as  translators  for 
non-English-speaking  residents.  Mof- 
fett Field  personnel  became  central  to 
the  relief  efforts,  coordinating  the 
visits  of  President  Bush,  Vice  Presi- 
dent QuAYLE,  and  the  host  of  congres- 
sional and  official  dignitaries  who  vis- 
ited the  earthquake  site  in  the  days 
following  this  disaster,  as  well  as  co- 
ordinating the  airlift  of  vital  supplies 
to  the  disaster  areas. 

Beyond  such  invaluable  contribu- 
tions, the  families  of  these  military 
personnel  donated  food  and  clothing, 
coordinated  distribution  of  these 
items,  opened  their  own  homes  to 
those  whose  homes  were  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  and  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  personal  commitment  to 
their  California  community. 

We  Califomians  are  privileged  to 
have  such  splendid  and  caring  military 
personnel  in  residency  in  our  State. 
Our  military  families  have  traditional- 
ly been  exemplary  neighbors  who  have 
enriched  our  conrununities  with  their 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment. In  the  case  of  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake,  they  demonstrated 
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the  best  of  this  tradition  of  communi- 
ty service,  and  extended  a  compassion- 
ate helping  hand  to  their  fellow  man 
in  acts  of  courage  and  selflessness 
which  will  long  be  remembered  and 
deeply  appreciated  by  all  the  people  of 
California. 

I  am  privileged  to  honor  these  sons 
and  daughters  of  America  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to 
submit  their  names  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  forever  preserve  the 
sterling  assistance  they  freely  gave  to 
my  fellow  Californians  during  a  time 
of  great  crisis  and  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMANDER,  PATROL  WINGS  U.S.  PACIFIC  FLEET. 
NASMF,  94035    5000 

IS2  George  D.  Lang 

ENS  Jeanne  C.  Laurencelle 

SN  Jennifer  A.  Mastripolito 

151  Steve  G.  Prentiss 

152  Daniel  L.  Rathbun 

FASOTRACRUPAC  DETACHMENT,  NAS.  MOFFETT 
FIELD  94035-5004 

AWl  Charles  A.  Christman 
AWl  William  S.  Matthews 
IC2  David  J.  Montgomery 
AW2  Joseph  R.  Mund 
LT  Christopher  J.  Verbil 
AWl  Bruce  S.  Westin 

FLEET  IMAGING  FACILITY  PACIFIC.  NAS  MOFFETT 
FIELD  92135-5128 

PHI  Brian  A.  Alexander 
PHI  Robert  L.  Armstrong 
PH3  Robert  A.  Cote 
AN  Michael  J.  Doring 
PH3  Leslie  R.  Hoffman 
PHAN  Keith  E.  Jones 
PHI  Michael  C.  Reis 
JOl  Joseph  F.  Lancaster 
PH3  Timothy  S.  McCaffrey 
PHI  Richard  A.  Merckx 
PHI  Richard  J.  Oriez 
PH2  James  B.  Schulz 
PH2  Amanda  C.  Spalding 
PHAN  Teresa  M.  Telford 
PH2  Robert  J.  Turgeon 

NAMTKACRUDET.  NAS  MOFFETT  FIELD.  CA  94035- 
5013 

AXl  Leslie  E.  Gibson 
AXl  Timothy  L.  Haynes 
AZl  Terry  A.  Loff 
AXl  Lawrence  C.  Thom 

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND  DETACHMENT. 
NAS  MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5020 

AG3  Robert  S.  Mansfield 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CENTER,  NAS 
MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5001 

RM2  Truett  R.  Collins 
ET2  David  W.  Crowell 
ET2  Anne  C.  Lilly 

PERSONNEL  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY  DETACHMENT, 
NAS  MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5002 

PN2  Paulo  V.  Malit 

SECURITY  DEPARTMENT,  NAVAL  AIR  STATION. 
MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5000 

BT2  Rogelio  V.  Alegre 
WT3  Wilmarie  Alomar 
AD2  Jose  A.  Amboy 
EN2  Todd  Anderson 
AMEl  Gregory  G.  Andrew 
AX3  William  H.  Armstead 
STG3  Richard  S.  Atkins 
BT2  Riki  E.  Baca 
AMEAA  Brennon  L.  Baker 


BT2  Gary  R.  Balthazar 
MAI  David  K.  Baughman 
AMHAN  James  E.  Beamon 
ET2  Kevin  M.  Bertlin 
SMS  Walter  K.  Biddle 
AMS2  Rodel  C.  Bongayan 
MAI  William  B.  Broolt.s 
ADAN  Ferdinand  V   Capacia 
AEAN  Richard  C  Carter 
MSSN  Kelly  A   Casern 
SGT  Brent  E.  Clark 
QM2  Mark  A.  Claw.son 
ATAA  Shannon  Connolly 
AWAN  Ken  L.  Cox 
PH2  Timothy  D.  Crosby 
ET2  David  W  Crowell 
OSl  Michael  Crowie 
MAC  Ambrocio  E  Cruz 
BTl  Eduardo  R   Cruz 
ASEAN  Bart  A   Dailey 
MMC  Chuck  D.  Dapiaoen 
ATAN  Deidra  A.  Deady 
EN2  Enrique  T.  Delavega 
PRAA  Todd  A   Demiki 
BM2  Timothy  J   Denny 
GMGl  Kenneth  A   Diaz 
AE2  Jorge  A.  Dome na 
MM3  Edward  E   Dover 
MSI  Constante  H   Dulay 
MMl  Ronald  E.  Ellis 
AME2  Ronald  C.  Ellis 
AT2  Richard  A.  Ervin 
AW2  Blake  F^arrell 
MAC  Francisco  A.  Felix 
LCDR  Gerard  C   Feltz 
GMM2  David  L  Fi.scher 
SM2  Douglas  R   Flockhart 
IC3  Gregory  G   Franklin 
AMSAA  Timothey  L   Freeman 
MAI  Alfred  I.  Gailegos 
MAC  Donald  R.  Georker 
EN2  Loui.<;  J  Giblin 
AXl  Le.slie  E  Gib.son 
AMS3  Alvin  B  Gimbal 
.AEAA  Anthony  D.  Hagen 
E02  Robin  A.  Hall 
AMS3  Sheila  J   Hall 
SK2  Stacy  L.  Halver.son 
ATS  Baker  S.  Hamm 
SM2  Walter  B.  Haslop 
AXl  Timothy  L.  Haynes 
BT2  Thoma.s  W   Heinz 
BM3  Harvey  L  Henley 
LI3  Kyle  L.  Hendrick.son 
AWAN  Richard  P  Herrick 
AEAA  Jeffery  Hilliard 
SHI  George  E  Hohn 
AXl  Michael  C.  Hume 
AXl  Marc  E.  Hutz 
RM2  Jamie  D.  Hylton 
AGAR  Samuel  P.  James 
CAPT  James  P  Jernigan 
AOAN  Johnny  H.  Jone.s 
STS3  Christopher  D.  Kelley 
AR  Kent  D.  Klungle 
AA  Doyle  G.  Knighten 
BM3  Alan  D.  Kohlruss 
ABFl  William  W.  Langdon 
.■\E3  Christopher  R.  Leach 
A02  Richard  T  Leblanc 
OSl  Douglas  N  Leigh 
PNSN  Andrew  F  Leonard 
AW2  Timothy  L.  Lelendre 
ET2  Anne  C   Lilly 
AZl  Terry  A.  Ix)ff 
BM2  Kevin  L.  Luster 
PRAA  Gina  M.  Mack 
ABH2  John  L.  Marcella 
BT2  Ricky  S.  Marshall 
QM2  Phillip  N.  Martin 
.AZ2  Ronald  McGhee 
ADS  Charles  E.  McCoy 
OSl  Britton  E.  Meland 
ATI  Kenton  L.  Miller 


ADl  Luisito  Q.  Miranda 
MAI  Samuel  C.  Miranda 
AMEAR  Thomas  W.  Miron 
IC2  David  J.  Montgomery 
AW2  Joseph  R.  Mund 
MLl  Joel  C.  Noguera 
MM2  Antonio  M.  Ocampo 
AZAN  Kenneth  S.  Olofson 
AZAA  Michael  J.  Orourke 
AE3  Charles  Ovide 
YN3  Josefina  P.  Patao 
GMG2  Mark  A.  Pence 
HT3  Lavelle  D.  Pickens 
AKl  Kenric  T.  Prowell 
PRAN  Prank  D.  Quintana 
MAC  Marvin  A.  Ridley 
AEAA  Peter  S.  Robertson 
ATS  Timothy  M.  Rohrbaugh 
AMS2  Kenneth  F.  Ruber 
YNSN  Derrick  M.  Rucker 
ADAN  Joseph  G.  Rueck 
AE2  Ricardo  S.  Sabio 
ABE2  Reginald  C.  Saunders 
MACS  Kenneth  E.  Schmeltzer 
MM2  Jeffrey  J.  Schmitz 
EM2  Eric  C.  Seitz 
A03  Prank  P.  Sellers 
ADl  Jeff  M.  Shaeffer 
LT  Robert  G.  Sidovar 
AEl  Alonzo  E.  Siler 
MMl  Mark  Simonelli 
EA3  John  D.  Sleazak 
MS3  Barbara  A.  Smith 
SN  James  R.  Sperry 
ABH3  Kevin  Stablewski 
AMES  Douglas  J.  Standish 
SN  Donna  L.  Stewart 
ATAN  George  T.  Stewart 
AMSl  Terry  G.  Strickland 
AXS  Stephen  J.  Strong 
MR2  Thomas  A.  Studer 
AT2  Donald  D.  Sundheimer 
AA  Lasaundra  Y.  Sweeney 
BM2  Wayne  R.  Swett 
ASEAN  Jerry  D.  Talley 
OSl  Paul  Taylor 
A03  Ronald  E.  Teague 
ABH2  Steven  L.  Tharp 
AEAN  Kevin  E.  Thompson 
AE2  Steven  W.  Thompson 
NM2  Edward  A.  Tobias 
AEAA  Glenn  J.  Townes 
AWAN  William  H.  Tyler 
DMS  Richard  E.  Waldvogel 
AW2  Michael  L.  Warren 
BMS  Gary  L.  West 
AWl  Bruce  S.  Westin 
AW2  Randall  J.  White 
AN  Eric  L.  Wiles 
MAI  Julie  A.  Williams 
AOl  Melvin  E.  Wilson 
ADAN  Timothy  H.  Wormuth 
MA2  Jeffrey  T.  Wright 
AK2  William  J.  Wright 
AEAN  David  S.  Yarbrough 

SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT,  NAVAL  AIR  STATION, 
MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5000 

SK2  Jerome  A.  Batsacon 
AMSAN  Elizabeth  I.  Boerjan 
AK3  David  R.  Breidegam 
MSC  Eugene  C.  Buenaventura 
MSSN  Brian  E.  Campbell 
MS3  Pearlie  Carr 
AKAN  Ronald  B.  Carter 
AK2  Jorge  P.  Castro 
AK3  Robert  L.  Crawley 
AK2  Hermogenes  G.  Crisosmoto 
SKC  Edgardo  M.  Cruz 
AK3  Steven  J.  Determan 
AN  Prima  R.  Donaldson 
YNSA  Chantelle  M.  Garcia 
MSI  Robert  M.  German 
ADAA  Nancy  Gonzalez 


CDR  Roland  W.  Gorrie 
MSI  Brenda  L.  Gourdin 
MSSN  Riley  C.  Griffin 
MS2  Peter  A.  Gunn 
MSI  Jack  P.  Hatcher 
ADAN  Marvin  M.  Hendricks 
MS3  Gary  E.  Hensley 
MS2  Tomas  E.  Hermosilla 
LTJG  Edward  R.  Hirsch 
PRAN  Jeffrey  L.  Hill 
MSI  Kenneth  R.  Kennedy 
AK3  John  D.  Kodluboy 
MS2  Tom  E.  Krug 
MSC  Denise  M.  Kupfer 
MSI  Edgardo  A.  Laceda 
LCDR  Grant  M.  Lane 
MSSN  Jeffrey  M.  Lewis 
MS2  Hilario  Lontoc 
AK3  Eddie  A.  Loosle 
AK3  James  Mansfield 
AA  Armando  Narvaez 
MSI  Leopoldo  B.  Navarro 
AK3  Zeus  M.  Gira 
AD3  Amel  J.  Oil 
MSSN  Tamara  Olivett 
AK3  Jerome  Piehl 
AKAN  Carolyn  L.  Pierce 
MSSA  Peter  C.  PouU 
MSI  Carlos  Rampas 
MSCS  Julito  G.  Reyes 
MS3  Barbara  A.  Smith 
MS2  Robert  E.  Sterling 
AK2  Leghistla  Takacs 
ABFC  Jerry  Thompson 
AA  Laura  J.  Tranovich 
AN  Gregory  D.  Turner 
AKAN  John  A.  Van  Doren 
GSE2  Larry  D.  Walden 
AN  Sharri  Wamsby 
AK3  Roger  D.  Woods 

AIRCRAFT  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE 
DEPARTMENT,  NAS  MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5001 

AMSl  Fred  Adams 
AZ3  Robert  W.  Albon 
AMS3  Herman  M.  Alcantara 
AZAN  Hector  R.  Alvarez 
AE3  Paustine  Antzas 
AMS3  Christopher  B.  Atwood 
AD3  Kevin  A.  Bang 
AOAN  Chris  J.  Barnstein 
ATS  Mark  D.  Bell 
ATAN  Army  M.  Benson 
AMS3  Michael  P.  Bevilacqua 
ATS  Joyce  A.  Boben 
ADC  Eduard  A.  Booth 
AMS2  James  R.  Brewer 
AZ3  Rhonda  L.  Bruce 
AXAN  Wayne  H.  Bynum 
AN  Tina  D.  Calloway 
AT3  Vanessa  V.  Chaney 
AMS3  Therrell  Clark 
AXAA  Beth  J.  Cole 
ASM3  Joseph  B.  Combs 
ADl  Reynaldo  M.  Convento 
AMS3  Richard  W.  Cross 
AZ3  Ronnie  Cummings 
AMH2  Alex  D.  Davenport 
AT3  Carl  M.  Depooter,  Jr. 
AMSAN  Donald  L.  Derwin 
ASM2  Kenneth  K.  Deschler 
PR2  Eric  M.  Dokey 
AMS3  Terrance  F.  Durity 
AXC  Jerrald  E.  Emery 
PR3  Gregory  A.  Petsch 
PR3  Gary  D.  Files 
ASM3  John  P.  Fleming 
AXl  Lloyd  L.  Prazier 
AMS2  Luis  M.  Garcia 
AMS2  Boyd  W.  Getz.  Jr. 
AZl  Richard  T.  Gomes 
AD2  Nilo  D.  Gonzaga 
AT3  Rick  Greece 
LT  Frederic  W.  Hepler 
AMH2  Kevin  B.  Johnson 


AZ2  Stanley  W.  Johnston 
AEAN  John  D.  Kellum 
AD2  Tamara  G.  Kimm 
AMH3  Tracy  L.  Klamroth 
ASE3  Kirk  D.  Klawitter 
AXS  Paul  A.  Koeck 
ASM2  Troy  A.  Kowalski 
ATAN  Robynne  S.  Kuras 
ASM  2  Rosea  G.  Lee 
AT3  Allen  W.  Lockley 
ADS  David  J.  Lopez 
AOAN  James  D.  Martin 
AEAN  Mike  R.  Mathers 
AE3  Brian  S.  Mathis 
ASE3  Felipe  G.  Misch 
AOl  Randall  L.  Monda 
AE3  Thermond  A.  Murphy 
PR3  Robert  L.  Nessline 
AXS  Neil  W.  Olstad 
ATS  Christine  L.  Oneill 
ASE2  Leonidel  P.  Perez 
PRl  Gerald  W.  Pratt 
AMS2  Gary  E.  Ponikvar 
PRAN  Prank  D.  Quintana.  Jr. 
AMSS  Arsenic  M.  Rafael 
PR3  Donald  J.  Ramirez 
LCDR  Anthony  B.  Raymond 
AD2  Diogenes  D.  Ricasa 
ATS  Ardith  A.  Richardson 
ASMS  Wayne  D.  Roush 
ASEAN  Steve  A.  Row 
ADl  Gerald  G.  Ruddy 
AMH3  Larry  L.  Schaffer 
AMSAN  Kraig  A.  Schell 
AMSAA  David  D.  Schulz 
AOl  Mark  M.  Scott 
ASM2  Lance  A.  Shelton 
AGS  Dennis  M.  Singleton 
AMSAA  Terry  A.  Skinner 
ATS  Randy  L.  Snowberger 
LT  Lawrence  J.  Strack 
PR3  Richard  K.  Swartz 
AE2  William  G.  Tang 
AKAA  Thomas  D.  Thackery 
ADS  Prank  P.  Trescott 
ASM2  Justin  M.  True 
AMSS  Kurt  E.  Tucker 
AMSS  Wilfred  C.  TuU 
ATS  Richard  E.  Wallace 
AEC  Michael  J.  Washington 
ATS  Wulf  H.  Werner 
AMS2  Terry  L.  White 
ADS  Eric  T.  Williams 
ASMAR  Joseph  A.  Wilson 
AD2  Jerry  A.  Winland 
AT2  Carol-Leslie  R.  Wessels 
ASM2  Robert  J.  Yates 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  NAS,  MOFFETT 
FIELD  94035-5000 

CE2  Elliot  Babb 
SWCN  Steven  M.  Ellis 
BUI  Bobby  W.  Heun 
BUC  Nicolas  P.  Molina 
CDR  Glenn  E.  Reynolds 
LT  Patricia  T.  Samora 
LT  Mark  V.  Sarles 
MMC  Edward  M.  Seese 
LTJG  Luis  C.  Sevilla 
BU2  Charles  L.  Turner 
UT2  Dwayne  A.  Weber 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT.  NAVAL  AIR 
STATION,  MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5000 

AWS  Bobby  V.  Breed 
AN  Mia  R.  Brown 
IS2  Zeditha  D.  Cabbagestalk 
LNl  Larry  D.  Davis 
AVCM  Manuel  Garcia.  Jr. 
LN2  Michael  J.  Hogan 
LT  Charles  T.  Huguelet 
CDR  Robert  W.  Krattli 
LCDR  Denise  J.  McCalla 
AN  Susan  L.  McSwigan 
CAPT  Stephen  T.  Quigley.  Jr. 


NCI  Michelle  S.  Scheeler 
CAPT  Danny  L.  Speed 
AN  Melissa  SummervlUe 
LT  Rosemary  A.  Wynne 

COMMANDER  PATROL  WING  TEN,  NAVAL  AIR 

STATION.  Morrm  field  94035-5022 
AW2  Russell  G.  Bollinger 
DS2  Doreen  E.  Brazell 
AW2  Richard  W.  Bryant 
DP2  Edgar  E.  Cacanindin 
LT  Anne  E.  Cllne 
AWAN  Kenneth  L.  Cox 

051  Dennis  W.  Destafano 
DS2  Janis  L.  Doan 

OSS  Robert  A.  Gerholdt 
LCDR  James  W.  Gibson 
AX2  Jeff  S.  Hutchinson 
DP2  Shirley  A.  Johnson 
DPSN  George  P.  Jones 
DSl  Thomas  M.  McGovem 
AXl  William  T.  McLester 
LCDR  Brian  J.  Meyerriecks 
AX2  Charles  T.  Mote 
AK3  Felino  N.  Raneses 
OTAl  Susan  K.  Ropp 
AX2  Paul  M.  Sanders 
AX2  Scot  A.  SchulU 
AWC  Charles  C.  Schutten 

052  William  R.  Sloop 

OSS  Christopher  W.  Stanley 

PATROL  SQUADRON  NINE.  FPO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
96601-5905 

1S2  Lloyd  E.  Fields 
ISSN  Mark  R.  Fordham 
AOC  Dee  W.  Gregory 
AW2  William  A.  Harstick 
AWAN  Jason  M.  Johannsen 
AWS  Ronald  R.  Martin 
ATS  Richard  N.  Pfeifer 
AW2  Richard  E.  Weible 
AT2  David  Widdicombe 
AWAN  Gregory  D.  Zimmerman 

OPERATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  NAVAL  AIR  STATION, 
MOFFETT  FIELD  94035-5000 

AC2  John  E.  Allen 
AC2  Dawn  M.  Anderson 
AC2  John  P.  Armenta 
ETC  Felipe  M.  Bagkus,  Jr. 
ABE2  Tyrell  Baker 
ET2  Lori  K.  Bessette 
AC2  Kimberly  A.  Brunyansky 
AMSS  Elizabeth  C.  Campbell 
LCDR  William  A.  Carpenter 
ABHCS  Ivan  G.  Colbert 
ABH2  James  M.  Carter 
CW04  William  F.  DeBerg 
AC2  Katherine  E.  Driggers 
AOAA  Rachel  A.  Durst 
ETl  George  H.  Emerson 
AC2  Vicki  D.  Eck 
ACAN  Steven  C.  Eastlick 
ABH2  Byron  Forslund 
ACCS  Theil  B.  Fowler 
ACAA  Jeffrey  A.  Friesner 
AOC  George  G.  Gange 
ABHl  Thomas  C.  Gatlin 
AC2  Reginald  P.  Graf 
ET2  Bruce  G.  Giddings 
ACS  William  R.  Garlinger 
LT  James  Q.  Henderson 
ETC  William  J.  Horan 
ACl  Robert  M.  Haas 
AC2  Phil  A.  Howard 
ABH2  Carlton  B.  Heard 
ABE2  Jimmy  L.  Hoggatt 
ABE2  Eddithorn  K.  Jacobs 
ET2  Vicki  L.  Johnson 
ACS  Christopher  E.  Khan 
ACS  Charles  E.  Koch 
AC3  William  T.  Keyser 
ABHC  Ernest  M.  Linayao 
AC2  Hidee  R.  Larson 
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ET2  Christopher  J.  Laporte 
AC2  Brian  T.  Lund 
ET2  William  H.  Lysinger 
AC3  Trieu  Q.  Luu 
ABH2  John  L.  Marcella 
ET2  Dale  A.  McCrary 
ACAA  Angela  M.  McClure 
ACAA  David  A.  Michaud 
ETl  Vance  S,  Nixon 
ET3  Debbie  L.  Norman 
AC2  Brian  M.  Palay 
ACl  Iain  G.  Palmer 
AC3  Celeste  R.  Parks 
AC3  Dawn  M.  Pedone 
WTSN  Robert  W.  Pegg 
ETC  Gordon  R.  Perry 
ACC  Robin  J.  Rose 
AE3  Kathleen  G.  Rapley 
ACAN  Christopher  A.  Roberts 
OSl  Alberto  B.  Silvas 
ABH2  Robert  L.  SchoU 
AC2  Robert  W.  Staats 
ACAN  Cameron  A.  Seferovich 
AOAN  Olga  L.  Sierravalentine 
ABEl  David  Stringham 
ACAA  Nicholas  M.  Sulkowski 
A03  Ronald  E.  Teague,  Jr 
AOl  Kevin  E.  Taylor 
ACl  Kenneth  R.  Thompson 
AN  Deberah  J.  Tedesco 
ABH2  Delaine  E.  Virtucio 
ETl  Kimberly  J.  Walter 
ETC  Desi  D.  Ward 
CW02  Michael  W.  Wasmund 
ABHl  David  G.  Watson 
ACl  Denise  A.  Williams 
ET3  Michael  A.  Williams 
ETl  Sheila  K.  Williams 
ET2  Gregory  S.  Wilson 
AC2  Shawn  L.  Woodward 
ACS  Cynthia  A.  Werner 

PATROL  SQUADRON  FIFTY.  FPO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

96601     5923 

AR  Laura  N.  Achowira 
AA  Mager  L.  Anthony 
AR  Sheila  J.  Cannady 
PC3  Susan  L.  Pibberson 
AT2  Curtis  W.  Keely 
AN  Manal  M.  Lewis 
MSSA  Jerry  E.  Mask 

PATROL  SQUADRON  THIRTY  ONE.  NAS  MOFFETT 
FIELD  94035-5000 

AE3  Stephen  Azarof  f 
AME3  Cory  H.  Carlson 
AT3  Nicholas  J.  Cromwell 
AXAA  Robert  C.  Enstrom 
ATS  Dennis  G.  Parquhar.  Jr. 
AOAA  Teresa  D.  Groover 
ATS  Kimberly  G.  Haxton 
AEAA  Jeffrey  G.  Hilllard 
A02  Keith  A.  Hutchinson 
ATS  Judith  L.  Kennedy 
AX3  Michael  J.  McBurney 
ATAA  Jonathan  R.  McCuUough 
AWAA  Scott  C.  McDonald 
AX3  Salvador  Morales 
AR  John  P.  Murray 
ATAN  Michael  D.  Panos 
AGAR  George  L.  Pevarnik,  Jr. 
AOAA  Michael  A.  Polanco 
AWAA  Michael  W.  Rutt 
AMSAR  Tracy  J.  Seaman 
A03  Frederic  P.  Swiriooff 
AOAA  Mark  A.  Taormina 
DPS  Dennis  D.  Thimsen 
AEl  Sharon  L.  Vail 
AOAA  Rita  M.  Vallesillo 
AWAA  David  M.  Vanleuven 
AOAN  Scott  A.  White 
AMHAN  Carol  R.  Wolfe 

WAVY  RECRUITING  STATION,  2326  E.  MCKEE 
ROAD.  SAN  JOSE.  CA  951  16 

PNCS  Faia  P.  Aliifua 
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AGl  Belino  C,  Guzman 
AMHC  Dimee  V  Santos 

PATROL  .SQUADRON  NINETEEN.  FPO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  9660  1  -59  1  1 

AOl  Frank  Thomas 
ATI  Donald  Warriner 
PNC  Carlos  Murillo 
LCDR  Michael  Hansell 

ONIZUKA  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

CAPT  Pat  Baillie 
MSGT  Joseph  Bersack 
MAJ  Steve  Borochoff 
CAPT  Larry  Bouchard 
SSGT  D'  reen  Brewer 
SMSGT  Rob<n  Busch 
SSGT  Ru.ssel  Cagle 
SGT  Richard  Deschaine 
CAPT  Richard  Dimmel 
LTCOL  Robin  Encson 
CAPT  Karolen  Fahrni 
MS.  Nancy  Grube 
SRA  Tim  Heckalhon 
LT  Tim  Hogan 
TSGT  Daniel  Johll 
CADET  Gregory  Lynch 
CAPT  Joseph  Martel 
SSGT  Jeffery  McAlister 
SGT  Edwin  Medina 
CADET  Daniel  Potas 
CAPT  Beau  Potlorff 
MAJ  James  Puhek 
CAPT  Linda  Puhek 
SGT  Francisca  Reardon 
TSGT  Roger  Renner 
SGT  Sherri  Rupley 
MAJ  William  Savey 
AlC  Eric  Scherer 
SSGT  Floyd  Shokely 
AlC  John  Stark 
AlC  Michael  Stewart 
SSGT  Armando  Suarez 
SRA  Dougla-s  Sweeney 
COL  Lars  V'edvick 
SRA  Thomas  W   Miller 

CIVILIANS.  NAVAL  AIR  STATION.  MOFFETT  FIELD 
94035-5000 

Mr   Ht-rminigildo  Aguada 

Mr   Bob  Barrett 

M.S   Carolyn  Batvunis 

Mr,  Edmund  Beauchamp 

Mr   Pedro  J   Betancourt 

Ms   Gwendolyn  D   Brantley 

Ms   C  Ann  Broomes 

Mr  Ted  Brown 

Mr  Benjamin  R.  Bryant 

Mr  Charles  H.  Cardwell 

Mr  Rocci  T  Canngello 

Ms  Georgia  Carter 

Mr   Charles  E.  Casson 

Mr  Jesus  P  Cervantez 

Mr   Dominic  J  Civiletti 

Mr  Larry  G   Clark 

Ms.  Meli.ssa  A.  Clyne 

Mr   John  J.  Cox 

Ms.  Eli.se  C.  Craugh 

Mr  Salvador  V  Cruz 

Mr.  Earl  Daniels 

Mr.  Bill  R   Dawson 

Mr  Roberto  R.  Delacruz 

Mr  Charles  F  Derrossett 

Ms  Suzanne  M.  Doherty 

Ms.  Janet  M.  Etheridge 

Mr  Matthew  G.  Fairbairn 

Mr  Darryl  K   Fields 

Mr  Richard  J.  Geiser 

Ms.  Karen  Gershanov 

Mr  Collen  G.  Granero 

Mr  Jesus  D.  Guerrero 

Ms.  Sandra  Harrell 

Mr,  Milton  Heimlich 

Ms,  Delia  Ivey 

Mr  John  E.  Johnson 

Mr  Johnnie  L  Johnson 


Mr.  Richard  H.  Jones 
Mr.  Walter  K.  Laidler 
Mr.  Lloyd  T.  Losinger 
Ms.  Anne  McMillin 
Mr.  Rodolfo  S.  Panelo 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Payne 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Pleasant 
Mr.  Albert  Putney 
Ms.  Mary  Quigley 
Mr.  Pedro  D.  Santos 
Ms.  Mary  Scheibley 
Mr.  Larry  D.  Schmidt 
Mr.  John  R.  Shackleton 
Mr.  Dennis  Sorci 
Mr.  Ronald  Summers 
Mr.  Alonzo  Toles 
Mr.  Elvin  Tyler 
Mr.  Peter  H.  Wasserburger 
Mr.  Keith  Williams 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   129  AIR  RESCUE  GROUP  WHO 
PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  EARTHQUAKE  EFFORT 

ARG— Air  Rescue  Group 
ARS— Air  Rescue  Squadron 
CAMS— Consolidated      Aircraft      Mainte- 
nance Squadron 
RMS— Resources  Management  Squadron 
MSF— Mission  Support  Flight 
MSS— Mission  Support  Squadron 
CES— Civil  Engineer  Squadron 
SVF— Services  Flight 
HOSP— Hospital 
AFRES— Air  Force  Reserves 
TNANG— Tennessee  Air  National  Guard 

AIR  RESCUE  SQUADRON 

TSGT  Don  M.  Allie 
CAPT  Bruce  A.  Apkarian 
SSGT  Troy  Arce 
CAPT  Douglas  K.  Bawden 
MAJ  Gregory  A.  Bose 
MSGT  Gregory  M.  Caeton 
TSGT  Timothy  J.  Carazo 
1ST  LT  Archie  C.  Carrico 
SSGT  Sean  G.  Casey 
SSGT  David  W  Cruz 
TSGT  Ernest  Delli  Gatti 
TSGT  Rodrigo  Dezubiria 
MAJ  John  W.  Duncan.  Jr. 
SMSG  David  M.  Dunlap 
CAPT  Catherine  Ederington 
TSGT  Victor  J.  Ferrera 
SSGT  Sandra  M.  Pish 
MSGT  Dale  B.  Fitzgerald 
1ST  LT  Darwin  K.  Foote 
AlC  Frederick  R.  Foote 
MAJ  Brian  E.  Foss 
MAJ  Donald  M.  Graham 
SSGT  Daniel  Greenawalt 
MSGT  Louis  O.  Haack 
MAJ  Brian  C.  Haggerty 
TSGT  Philip  T.  Harris 
LT  COL  Philip  N.  Henry 
CAPT  Joseph  G.  Higgins 
SRA  Lance  T.  Hinkley 
SGT  Melville  Hinshaw 
SGT  Kenneth  W.  Huntley 
MAJ  Steven  J.  Hussey 
LT  COL  John  E.  Iffland 
CAPT  Charles  C.  Ingalls 
MSGT  Lee  A.  James 
AlC  Reed  M.  Johnston 
SSGT  Charles  H.  Jones 
SSGT  Daniel  A.  Lapostole 
LT  COL  Thomas  J.  Laut 
AB  Michael  E.  Lecy 
MSGT  Stuart  H.  Loux 
MAJ  Kenneth  M.  Lowen 
MSGT  Guy  A.  Manis 
SMSGT  Alan  W.  Manuel 
MAJ  Michael  J.  Martini 
SSGT  Richard  Martinsen 
MSGT  Mark  S.  McGlaughlin 
CAPT  Jeffrey  Michelser. 
SSGT  James  Mills 
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LT  COL  John  E.  MoUoy 
TSGT  Halina  D.  Monczyn 
MSGT  David  L.  Morrison 
CAPT  James  J.  Mullins 
LT  COL  James  M.  Newton 
SSGT  Christopher  Nordbv 
CAPT  John  P.  ONeil 
TSOr  David  C.  Ritler 
MAJ  Claude  F.  Roberts 
TSGT  Kenneth  M.  Roth 
AlC  Michael  Sampognaro 
MSGT  Melvin  T.  Schafer 
LT  COL  Theodore  Schindler 
MSGT  Donald  L.  Shanks 
CAPT  Randy  L.  Sharp 
CAPT  Mark  E.  Sheehy 
SRA  Keith  M.  Shukait 
TSGT  Scott  R.  Simpson 
2D  LT  Michael  Stasio 
CAPT  Glen  H.  Stoddard 
MSGT  Curtis  A.  Welle 
MSGT  Timothy  J.  Williams 
CMSGT  Steven  D.  Wof ford 
AlC  Christopher  Young 
TSG  Timothy  V.  Young 

AIR  RESCUE  CROUP 

MAJ  John  P.  Dixon,  Jr. 
LT  COL  William  P.  Hagopian 
CMSGT  Dennis  W.  McKiver 
LT  COL  Russell  Padula 
CMSGT  David  J.  Rhoads 
COL  John  L.  Ruppel.  Jr. 

MISSION  SUPPORT  FLIGHT 

MAJ  Carlos  Briones 
SGT  Susan  Chappie 
AlC  Michael  R.  Drake 
SSG  Diana  Marroquin 
TSGT  James  Sullivan 
MSGT  Richard  Ybarra 
SRA  Michael  McMillan 

MISSION  SUPPORT  SQUADRON 

SSGT  Joseph  Amaro 
•    TSGT  Edward  Avilla 
SGT  Edmond  Chicoine 
SGT  Eric  Eaton 
MSGT  Gilbert  Gonsalves 
SSGT  Jon  Ingalls 
MSGT  Mark  Leyba 
SSGT  Richard  Loomis 
CAPT  Kevin  J.  Stetson 

HOSPITAL 

MAJ  Victoria  V.  King 
LT  COL  Danilo  V.  Lucila 

SERVICES  FLIGHT 

TSGT  Victor  A.  Kottinger 
MSGT  George  Meyerhuber 
TSGT  Cindy  L.  Miller 
CAPT  Marylyn  A.  Rios 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVES 

CMSGT  Fred  T.  Elliott 
CAPT  Robert  Letschin 

TENNESSEE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

MSGT  Douglas  R.  Maxsen 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  SQUADRON 

SRA  Lowell  G.  Abenoja 
TSGT  Joaquin  E.  Aquilar 
TSGT  Mario  Almenanza 
SGT  Alan  Alvarez 
SSGT  Prem  Antwine 
SGT  Kevin  T.  Baker 
SSGT  Ernest  Belnap 
AMN  Andy  Bentley 
SGT  Kathleen  A.  Bray 
CMSGT  Richard  J.  Butow 
TSGT  Randall  Comstock 
SRA  Christopher  Delaossa 
LT  COL  Frederick  FYancisco 
SSGT  Gloria  Gonzalez 
SSGT  Charles  D.G.  Grant 
AlC  Humberto  S.  Guadian 
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TSGT  John  H.  Harris,  Jr. 
MSGT  Larry  K.  Humpal 
SSGT  James  C.  Jarrett 
SSGT  Christian  Jensen 
SMSGT  Dennis  J.  Korbel 
MSGT  Terrence  L.  Kuschel 
1ST  LT  Daniel  Lawrence 
SSGT  Johann  P.  Lotscher 
TSGT  Joe  A.  Love 
SSGT  Robyn  McDaniels 
TSGT  Sandra  A.  Mishima 
TSGT  Tommy  Montoya,  Jr. 
SGT  Dennis  Naguria 
SRA  Kenneth  R.  Orgill 
SSG  Daniel  Perez 
1ST  LT  Thomas  Pinkerton 
AMN  Amando  Pinpln 
TSGT  Joe  R.  Reyes 
CAPT  William  H.  Rutledge 
MSGT  William  L.  Schuppel 
SGT  Harold  R.  Smith 
TSGT  Gregory  P.  Tatro 
MSGT  David  T.  Tong 
TSGT  Brian  Toomey 
SSGT  Philip  D.  Walton 
SGT  Terry  Wilson 
TSGT  Jerome  Wray 

CONSOLIDATED  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 
SQUADRON 

TSGT  Miguel  Alvarez 
TSGT  Walter  Badertscher 
MSGT  Steven  Beanan 
CMSGT  James  Black 
SSGT  Paul  Bryant 
MSGT  Michael  Butler 
TSGT  David  Cantrell 
SSGT  Timmy  Chappie 
SSGT  Mark  Collison 
SGT  Timothy  Coppin 
SSGT  Wesley  Craven 
MSGT  Alfred  Curtez 
SGT  Shawn  Daliposon 
TSGT  Thomas  Detar 
SRA  Vicky  Doering 
SSGT  Daniel  Dufty 
MAJ  Alan  Erskine 
TSGT  Ray  Estrella 
TSGT  Gary  Fendley 
SSGT  Gary  Ginestra 
SRA  Joe  Ging 
TSGT  Roger  Godt 
MSGT  Edward  Golmitz 
MSGT  James  Graves 
TSGT  Danilo  Guerrero 
TSGT  Gary  Hallock 
TSGT  Ridgley  Haslam 
TSGT  Carl  Hay 
SGT  Claudine  Herbelin 
CMSGT  Gerald  Hitesman 
SSGT  Fred  Hoehn 
SSGT  Donald  Houskeeper 
TSGT  Hugh  Howard 
TSGT  John  Hunter 
SRA  Craig  Ingles 
TSGT  Norman  Jacobs 
SSGT  Donald  W.  Jefferies 
TSGT  Anthony  Jeffrey 
SSGT  William  Jennings 
SSGT  Brian  Joyce 
SGT  Malcolm  Knox 
SSGT  Michael  Kuehl 
MSGT  Alfred  Lagrimas 
SGT  Thomas  Lynn 
SSGT  Armando  Martinez 
AlC  John  Martinez 
SRA  Thomas  Massey 
CMSGT  Bobby  McClure 
SSGT  Shawn  McGrath 
TSGT  Javier  Mendoza 
TSGT  Horace  Mingo 
SGT  Luis  Miranda 
SGT  Mark  Moraes 
TSGT  Donna  Moyer 
MSGT  Robert  Nichols 


TSGT  Debbie  Nordstrom 
SRA  Arturo  Paramo 
TSGT  Kimberly  Paul 
TSGT  Thomas  Paul 
SSGT  Jack  Pemberlon 
MSGT  Uwanna  Perras 
SRA  William  Phelps 
SGT  Jamie  Powers 
TSGT  Richard  Pruneda 
SSGT  Andrew  Reuther 
TSGT  Herman  Rijfkogel 
AlC  Paul  Rodrigues 
MAJ  James  Rommelfanger 
SSGT  Jesse  Rosete 
COL  John  Ruppel 
TSGT  Scott  Santos 
AlC  Steven  Scaglione 
SSGT  Christine  Schab 
MSGT  Michael  Schmoll 
TSGT  Andrew  Simon 
SGT  Kirk  Skeeland 
TSGT  Timothy  Smerdon 
TSGT  Johnny  Smith 
SSGT  Charles  Smutko 
TSGT  John  Spooner 
SSGT  Joseph  Starcher 
AlC  David  St raughn 
TSGT  Rommel  Struckus 
MSGT  James  Terry 
SSGT  Raul  Valenzuela 
TSGT  Vernon  Vanerwegen 
SSGT  Mark  Vanvliete 
TSGT  Charles  Vonhofen 
MSGT  Boi.by  Walker 
TSGT  Wayne  Watt 
SSGT  John  Wilson 
TSGT  Chew  Yuen 

AIR  RESCUE  CROUP 

LTC  Robert  B.  Koenig 
MAJ  George  W.  Edmonds.  Jr 
MSG  Mary  G.  Mattox 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SQUADRON 

LTC  Stephen  P.  Straw 
MAJ  Marvin  G.L.  Lum 
CPT  Arthur  M.  Hardee 
SMS  Douglas  B.  Sale 
MSG  Michael  S.  Bailado 
MSG  John  D.  Betz 
MSG  Everett  E.  Cooper.  Jr. 
MSG  Charles  D.  Faherty 
MSG  Henry  B.  Gardey.  Jr. 
MSG  Alex  T.  Mendoza 
MSG  Paul  F.  Wilkins 
TSG  Gary  A.  Antone 
TSG  Alan  D  Crowl 
TSG  Paul  D.  Grgich 
TSG  Ralph  S.  Heydeck 
TSG  Joel  W.  Howard 
TSG  Noah  L.  McDaniel 
TSG  Kirk  A.  Miller 
TSG  Phillip  L.  Patterson 
TSG  Allan  G.  Perry 
TSG  Dennis  L.  Powell 
TSG  David  L.  Ross 
TSG  William  C.  Sarow 
TSG  Rebecca  J.  Sunda 
TSG  Harold  T.  Traynor 
SSG  Mark  E.  Blernacki 
SSG  Steven  A.  Bowman 
SSG  Daniel  B.  Bulygo 
SSG  James  C.  Burt 
SSG  Weldon  Coker 
SSG  Timme  M.  Davis 
SSG  Earl  E.  Poster 
SSG  Michael  A.  Hains 
SSG  Robert  K.  Hitomi 
SSG  Derek  M.  Iha 
SSG  Valerie  R.  Piper 
SSG  Jose  M.R.  Sinay 
SSG  Daniel  J.  Wallace 
SGT  Andres  C.  Malinao.  Jr. 
SGT  Enrico  P.  Risano 
SRA  Henry  L.  Brum 
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SRA  Kevin  R.  Johnson 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

POKTIAC,  MI,  DBSIGMATES  DAY  Of  RECOGNITION 
rOR  HOSTAGES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,804th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
that  the  city  of  Pontiac,  MI,  is  desig- 
nating today  as  a  "day  of  recognition 
for  the  hostages  in  Lebanon  and  their 
families."  I  know  that  the  families  of 
the  hostages  are  most  appreciative  of 
Pontiac's  efforts  to  bring  continued  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  the  hostages, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  city's  pleas  for 
justice  do  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


SAMMY  DAVIS.  JR. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  its  my 
great  privilege  to  honor  Sammy  Davis. 
Jr.,  in  this  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  behalf  of  all  Calif  omians. 

For  over  six  decades,  the  extraordi- 
nary Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  has  been  an 
entertainer  without  equal.  His  swan- 
like dancing  is  a  purely  rhapsodic  ex- 
pression of  grace,  and  as  a  singer,  his 
richness  of  voice  and  unparalled  eu- 
phony have  made  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.,  a 
national  treasure.  Such  classics  as. 
"Mr.  Bojangles."  "That  Old  Black 
Magic,"  and  "Candy  Man,"  have 
become  standards  of  AJnerican  music. 

His  long  career  contains  such  high- 
lights as  a  Royal  Command  perform- 
ance in  London,  stardom  in  Las  Vegas, 
best-selling  author,  a  multitude  of  re- 
cording smashes  and  a  "lifetime 
achievement  in  the  performing  arts" 
honor  from  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  will  be  bestowed  an- 
other well-deserved  accolade  when  the 
Professional  Dancers  Society  fetes 
him  for  his  "extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  dance"  on  April  1,  1990. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  this 
tribute  to  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  a  man 
who  continues  to  entertain  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  and  whose 
legacy  will  remain  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  many  generations  to  follow. 


ONE  HONEST  PERSON 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
rarely  does  a  day  go  by  when  we  are 
not  confronted  with  another  news 
report  chronicling  the  flaws  of  the 
human  character.  Most  reported  news 
is  bad  news,  and  unfortunately,  report- 
ers do  not  have  to  look  long  to  find  it. 
Greed,  corruption,  larcency,  and  scan- 
dal too  often  provide  plenty  of  grist 
for  the  news  mill. 

However,  every  so  often,  a  story  does 
come  down  the  pike  which  gives  one 
hope.  Recently,  while  traveling  my 
State,  I  read  one  such  story  in  the 
Brookings  Daily  Register.  Written  by 
a  fine  reporter,  Ms.  Molly  Miron.  the 


story  tells  how  Mr.  Kermit  Torgerson 
of  Astoria,  SD.  reacted  to  receiving  a 
check  from  his  health  insurance  com- 
pany for  $87,729.60.  Kermit  had  sub- 
mitted a  claim  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany, but  it  was  for  $175  to  cover  the 
cost  of  some  medicine  he  had  pur- 
chased. You  can  imagine  his  surprise 
when  he  opened  the  envelope  and 
found  a  check  payable  to  him  for  a 
sum  of  money  greater  than  any  he 
had  ever  possessed  in  his  life. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Kermit  could 
have  cashed  the  check,  kept  the 
money,  lived  lavishly,  and  fulfilled  a 
lifelong  dream  to  travel  to  his  Norwe- 
gian ancestral  home.  Kermit  could 
have  lived  as  a  king.  Such  temptation 
could  test  anyone's  mettle.  Many 
would  have  pocketed  the  windfall. 

But  Kermit  did  no  such  thing. 
Rather,  he  immediately  telephoned 
the  insurance  company  and  reported 
the  error.  As  the  company  representa- 
tive remarked,  "There's  one  honest 
person  left  in  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  probably 
more  than  one  such  person  left  in  the 
world.  However,  if  you  were  to  take 
the  views  of  my  constituents  at  face 
value,  not  too  many  of  them  reside  in 
Washington,  DC.  But,  I  can  attest  to 
there  being  many  such  persons  in  my 
great  State  of  South  Dakota.  Kermit 
Orgerson  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
hardworking,  dedicated,  devoted,  duti- 
ful and  honest  people  in  my  State  who 
I  have  the  great  privilege  to  represent 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I'm  very 
proud  of  Kermit.  His  single  act  says  a 
great  deal  about  the  way  of  life  we 
enjoy  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
this  uplifting  account  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  Kermit  Torgerson,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Ms.  Miron's  story 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
There's  One  Honest  Person  Left  in  the 

World— Astoria     Man     Returns    Check 

With  Big  Error 

I  By  Molly  Miron) 

Astoria— When  Kermit  Torgerson  of  As- 
toria routinely  sent  his  insurance  company 
a  bill  for  $175  for  some  medicine,  he  expect- 
ed payment  as  usual,  not  an  $87,729  bonan- 
za. 

■  If  I  could  have  put  this  in  savings,  it 
would  have  been  between  $600  and  $700  a 
month."  he  said.  Id  have  retired  tomor- 
row." 

Torgerson.  a  part-time  postal  clerk  who 
has  worked  at  the  Astoria  Post  Office  for  32 
years,  said  he  has  been  a  satisfied  member 
of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union  in- 
surance company  since  1971.  On  Saturday, 
as  he  was  sorting  the  mail  at  the  post  office, 
he  set  aside  his  own  letters  and  then  opened 
the  check  from  the  APWU. 

I  couldn't  believe  it."  he  said.  'I  thought 
my  eye  was  going  bad  again." 

His  next  thought  was  how  to  remedy  the 
error   He  called  the  insurance  company  and 


talked  to  the  representative  at  APWU  head- 
quarters in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  They  seemed 
as  surprised  as  Torgerson  to  hear  of  the 
mistake.  When  the  company  finally  was 
convinced  the  computer  had  spit  out  a 
string  of  wrong  numbers,  he  said,  the  repre- 
sentatives expressed  gratitude  that  they  did 
not  have  to  spend  months  searching  for  the 
glitch. 

"They  said  there's  one  honest  person  left 
in  the  world,"  Torgerson  recalled. 

However,  a  person  cannot  be  the  victim  of 
such  a  stupendous  computer  error  without 
trying  to  get  some  fun  out  of  It  and  dream- 
ing a  little  about  what  it  would  be  like  to 
spend  such  an  unexpected  sum. 

Torgerson  lives  with  his  93-year-old  father 
and  an  ancient  dog  named  Boomer  in  an  old 
house  across  Main  Street  from  the  Astoria 
Post  Office.  Thinking  of  a  real  five-figure 
windfall  check,  he  did  not  immediately 
imagine  a  new  big  house,  or  even  a  colored 
television  to  replace  his  old  black-and-white 
set.  Torgerson.  who  has  lived  in  the  Astoria 
area  all  his  life,  dreams  of  traveling  to  the 
country  of  his  ancestors. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  kept  It  (money),"  he 
said.  "I  would  have  been  in  Norway  yet  this 
year.  If  I  get  another  one  like  this.  I'll  be  in 
Norway  for  damn  sure,  but  it  could  only 
happen  once  in  a  lifetime." 


IRANIAN  BAHA'IS  PERSECUTED 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  years  ago  we  heard  chilling  re- 
ports of  the  Iranian  Government's 
execution  of  Iranian  Baha'is,  including 
women  and  teenagers,  whose  only 
crime  was  their  religious  belief. 

According  to  representatives  of  the 
American  Baha'i  community,  more 
than  200  Baha'is  have  been  executed 
in  Iran  since  the  Islamic  regime  took 
over  in  1979. 

I  have  supported  previous  congres- 
sional appeals  for  the  religious  rights 
of  Iranian  Baha'is,  and  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53,  which  calls  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Baha'i  community. 

American  Baha'is  tell  us  that  the 
resolutions  which  we  have  adopted,  to- 
gether with  other  international  ap- 
peals, have  helped  persuade  the  Irani- 
an Government  to  moderate  the  worst 
aspects  of  its  religious  persecution.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  our  ac- 
tions have  been  helpful,  and  that  no 
Baha'is  have  been  executed  for  the 
past  2  years. 

But  the  110,000  American  Baha'is 
believe  it  is  not  enough  to  stop  mur- 
dering innocent  people.  Though  the 
killing  has  stopped,  the  persecution 
has  not. 

The  Baha'is  are  denied  rights  that 
you  and  I  take  for  granted.  The  Baha'i 
faith  is  not  recognized  as  a  religion  in 
Iran,  and  individual  Baha'is  have  no 
protection  under  Iranian  law.  The 
Baha'i  community  cannot  choose  its 
own  leaders  or  hold  property.  Iranian 
Baha'is  are  not  permitted  to  operate 
religious  schools  or  carry  on  any  of 
the  normal  activities  of  a  peaceful, 
law-abiding  religious  community. 


The  Iranian  Government  has  re- 
sponded previously  to  negative  publici- 
ty about  its  actions.  It  is  critical  that 
we  maintain  pressure  on  Iran.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  say  "yes"  to  religious 
liberty.  Help  the  peace-loving  Baha'is 
live  in  peace  in  Iran. 


SELECTION  OF  DeWAYNE  COOK 
AS  THE  TOP  NAVY  RECRUITER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
achievements  of  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Mr.  DeWayne  Cook.  DeWayne 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Waterloo,  lA, 
and  now  resides  in  Omaha,  NE. 

DeWayne  was  recently  selected  by 
the  Navy  as  its  top  recruiter.  Recruit- 
ers earn  credit  for  each  person  they 
sign  up.  However,  additional  credit  is 
awarded  for  certain  extraordinary  re- 
cruits, such  as  those  who  score  highly 
on  military  aptitude  tests.  DeWayne 
was  named  the  best  recruiter  in  the 
Omaha  recruiting  district,  then  was 
named  best  in  the  entire  Navy  upon 
further  review. 

DeWayne  Cook's  achievements  are 
even  more  notable  when  you  consider, 
Mr.  President,  that  4,200  Navy  recruit- 
ers nationwide  were  reportedly  eligible 
for  the  selection  as  the  top  Navy  en- 
listed recruiter.  DeWayne,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children,  was 
awarded  a  rather  large  trophy  from 
Vice  Admiral  Jeremy  Boorda  at  the 
Navy  Recruiting  Command's  banquet 
in  Altanta  recently. 

Superiors  and  friends  in  Omaha  say 
DeWayne  has  excelled  at  recruiting 
young  people  from  Omaha's  black 
community.  Prank  Peak,  a  coordinator 
of  outreach  services  at  the  North 
Omaha  Alcoholism  Counseling  Pro- 
gram, described  DeWayne  in  the  De- 
cember 10,  1989  Omaha  World-Herald 
as  being  "more  than  just  a  recruiter. 
He's  like  a  parent  to  them.  •  •  •  He's  a 
positive  role  model." 

This  country  needs  more  role  models 
like  DeWayne  Cook  for  young  people, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  the  case  wheth- 
er it  concerns  inner  city  kids,  such  as 
those  in  Omaha,  kids  living  in  small 
towns,  such  as  Carroll,  lA,  or  kids  re- 
siding on  farms  across  the  country.  I 
hope  my  remarks  today  on  the  Senate 
floor  will  further  encourage  others  to 
go  beyond  the  point  of  merely  fulfill- 
ing the  requirements  of  a  job  or  of 
being  a  citizen  by  reaching  out  to 
young  people  on  an  individual  level. 


THE  RISE  OP  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  are  increasingly  disturbing  signs 
throughout  the  news  media,  both  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
about  a  rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  economic  diffi- 
culties and  ethnic  turmoil  wrought  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  policies  are,  inadvert- 


ently forming  a  breeding  ground  for 
resurgence  of  right-wing,  nationalistic 
anti-Semitism.  "Pamyat"  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  vented  their  frustra- 
tion with  perestroika  by  blaming  Jews 
for  all  the  past  and  present  problems 
facing  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anti-Semitic  views  are  increasingly 
taking  on  violent  forms.  Members  of 
Pamyat  broke  into  a  January  meeting 
of  Soviet  writers,  beat  many  of  the 
participants  and  threatened  to  return 
with  guns.  Rumors  are  circulating  that 
May  5,  St.  George's  Day,  has  been  des- 
ignated for  a  pogrom  against  Jews. 

While  the  rise  of  Russian  anti-Semi- 
tism is  not  well  appreciated  in  the 
West,  Soviet  Jews  are  keenly  aware  of 
this  frightful  trend.  Many  of  the 
70,000  Jews  who  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  did  so  to  escape 
virulent  anti-Semitism.  Growing  num- 
bers of  Soviet  Jews  will  quite  under- 
standably continue  to  flee  in  fear  of  a 
pogrom  inspired  by  Russian  right-wing 
nationalists  seeking  to  "de-Zionize " 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  today  it  was  reported  that 
Moscow  prosecutors  have  begun  crimi- 
nal proceedings  against  Pamyat  for 
"inciting  national  and  racial  hatred 
and  strife."  This  action  is  a  start,  but 
we  must  continue  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion focused  on  this  very  disturbing 
and  quite  ugly  trend. 

Mr.  President,  while  visiting  Moscow 
last  month,  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing again  with  Vitalii  Goldanskii,  an 
extraordinary  human  being  who 
serves  as  Director  of  the  Semenov  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Physics  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Over  a 
meal  in  his  apartment,  Vitalii  outlined 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  rise  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia.  With  the 
help  of  John  Holdren  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Gol- 
danski  has  written  a  truly  frightening 
account  of  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism 
which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  "Outlook"  section. 

Vitalii  sketches  the  rising  tide  of 
hatred  among  Russian  nationalists  as 
they  try  to  cope  with  changes  in  their 
country  by  blaming  the  Jews  for  the 
October  Revolution,  collectivization, 
purges,  and  genocide.  In  spite  of  re- 
peated appeals  from  members  of  the 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies  and  dis- 
tinguished Soviet  scientists,  the  Gor- 
bachev government  has  not  acted  to 
condemn  or  curtail  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties. I  have  joined  Senator  Simon  and 
other  colleagues  in  writing  to  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  urging  him  to  public- 
ly condemn  anti-Semitic  activities. 
While  welcome,  the  reported  govern- 
ment prosecution  against  Pamyat 
cannot  substitute  for  political  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  positive  changes 
which  Mr.  Gorbachev's  policies  prom- 
ise to  bring  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
grettably accompanied  by  the  rise  of 
rlghtwing  nationalists  who  can  only 


make  sense  out  of  the  changing  times 
by  blaming  and  threatening  Jews. 

Let  me  read  a  couple  of  quotes  from 
Dr.  Goldanskii's  article. 

He  says: 

But  too  little  attention  has  been  given, 
until  now.  to  the  special  dangers  E>osed  by 
the  growing  aggressiveness  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently 
anti-semitic  groups  that  seek  to  subvert  per- 
estroika. to  blame  the  country's  past  and 
present  problems  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some 
of  their  propaganda  states  explicitly)  to 
•finish  what  Hitler  started." 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoating  and 
hatred  associated  with  the  increasingly 
severe  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  growing  ethnic  tensions.  " 

Dr.  Goldanskii  goes  on  later  in  the 
article  to  say: 

Yet  the  monarcho-Nazis  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing no  serious  opposition— indeed,  more 
often  sympathy  and  connivance— from  im- 
portant parly  and  government  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  instructive,  for  example, 
that  in  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  on  ethnic  problems  published  in 
August  1989.  not  a  single  word  was  said 
about  the  anti-semitic  campaign  against  so- 
called  cosmopolites  (1949).  the  shooting  of 
leading  Jewish  writers  and  artists  (1952).  or 
the  disgraceful  "Doctor's  plot "  (1953).  while 
many  other  Stalin-era  crimes  against  vari- 
ous nationalities  of  the  Soviet  people  were 
scrupulously  mentioned. 

Similarly,  an  appeal  by  more  than  200 
people's  deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  First  Session  of  the  Congress 
of  People's  Deputies  in  June  1989.  express- 
ing concern  about  the  "growing  wave  of 
anti-semitic  activities,  including  open  calls 
for  violence  that  could  lead  to  irretnevable 
consequences,"  went  unanswered.  That  was 
also  the  fate  of  a  letter  written  to  Gorba- 
chev on  this  subject  by  10  distinguished  sci- 
entists and  writers  in  September  1989. 

Dr.  Goldanskii  closes  by  stating: 
The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  monarcho- 
Nazis  prevail  and  perestroika  collapses  in  an 
orgy  of  chauvinism  and  racism,  the  results 
are  likely  to  include  not  only  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing degree  of  anarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  even  the  outbreak  of  civil  ww.  In  a 
country  still  laden  with  tremendous  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  a  widespread  network  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  such  a  chain  of  events  could 
quickly  become  not  just  a  national  but  an 
international  catastrophe. 

The  stakes  in  this,  for  all  of  us,  are 
extraodinarily  great. 

This  afternoon  we  have  heard  a 
number  of  very  eloquent  appeals  on 
behalf  of  human  rights.  The  Style  sec- 
tion of  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  has  a  long  article  on  former 
President  Carter  and  his  commitment 
to  efforts  relating  to  human  rights 
around  the  world.  Like  former  Presi- 
dent Carter's  efforts,  the  efforts  that 
we  in  the  United  States  make  on 
behalf  of  himian  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  directly  in  keeping  with  our 
own  fine  tradition  of  respect  for 
human  dignity.  In  addition,  it  is  also 
in  our  own  basic  self-interest  to  pro- 
mote these  rights,  especially  at  a  time 
when  it  would  appear  that  centrifugal 
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forces    are    trying    to    tear    apart    the     collectivization  and  various  purges;  destruc- 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  President,  there  are     '"O"  of  'ens  of  thousands  of  Russian  church- 


25,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Given  this  fact,  it  is  clearly  in 
our  own  best  interests  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  help  dampen  any 
kind  of  rightwing  nationalism  reflect- 
ed in  Pamyat  and  virulent  smtisemi- 
tism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Goldanskii's  piece  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19,  1990) 

Airri-StaiiTiSM:  the  Return  of  a  Russian 

Nightmare 

(By  Vitalii  I.  Goldanskiii 

<The  following  essay  represents  the  sharp- 
est   public   criticism    to   date    by    a   .senior 
Soviet  official  of  the  growing  anti-semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  written  by  Vitalii 
Goldanskii.  a  prominent  Soviet  scientist  and 
director  of  the  Semenov  Institute  of  Chemi 
cal  Physics  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci 
ences.  Goldanskii  is  a  member  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  People's  Deputies  and  the  foreign  rela 
tions  committee  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  He 
wrote  the  following  essay  in  English,  with 
editing  assistance  from  John  P.  Holdren.  a 
professor  of  energy   and   resources  at   the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.) 

Supporters  of  President  Gorbachevs  per 
estroika  are  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
possibility  that  this  program  of  restructur- 
ing and  reforms  may  collapse.  Should  this 
occur— and  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  even  In 
the  near  future— it  would  be  a  disaster  not 
only  for  the  Soviet  Union  but  for  all  hu- 
mankind. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  being  encoun 
tered  by  perestroika  are  well  known  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  are  some  of  the  poten- 
tial consequences  if  perestroika  fails.  But 
too  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
now.  to  the  special  dangers  posed  by  the 
growing  aggressiveness  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently  anti-semit- 
ic  groups  that  seek  to  subvert  perestroika. 
to  blame  the  country's  past  and  present 
problems  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some  of  their 
propaganda  states  explicitly)  to  finish 
what  Hitler  started." 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoaling  and 
hatred  associated  with  the  increasingly 
severe  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  growing  ethnic  tensions.  They  are  per 
haps  already  the  strongest,  and  certainly 
the  fastest  growing,  of  the  divisive  forces 
pushing  the  country  toward  bloodshed  and 
civil  war. 

The  extremist  groups  go  by  a  variety  of 
innocuous-sounding  names,  of  which  the 
best  known  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
"National  Patriotic  Front  Pamyat  <  pamyat 
means  "memory").  A  number  of  them  re 
cently  entered  into  a  confederation  under 
the  title  of  "Bloc  of  Social-Patriotic  Move- 
ments in  Russia.  "  I  prefer  to  call  them  Rus 
sian  monarcho-Nazis  (or  monarcho-fascistsi. 
to  reflect  their  combination  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  autocratic  csarist  Russian 
empire  and  ferocious  hatred  of  Jews. 

Incredibly,  the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis 
openly  and  widely  condemn  the  Jews  as  the 
main  culprits  in  all  of  the  troubles  of  Russia 
from  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  up 
until  the  present— including  genocide 
against  the  Russian  people  in  the  form  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  deaths  in  civil  war. 


es  and  historical  monuments;  and  spiritual 
poisoning  of  the  people  through  the  intro- 
duction of  decadent  and  corrupt  Western 
culture  alien  to  Russian  tradition.  They 
even  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  murders  and 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  against  humankind, 
making  reference  to  the  disgraceful  hoax. 

The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion. ' 

There  is  striking  simiarity,  in  fact,  be- 
tween the  views,  programs  and  intentions  of 
the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  and  the  origi- 
nal  Nazi   platform   as   laid   out   in   Hitlers 

Mein  Kampf  "  and  other  infamous  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Nazi  period.  This  sim- 
ilarity, and  the  resemblance  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1988-90  to 
that  in  Germany  in  1931-33.  have  been  pub- 
licized by  progressive  Soviet  mass  media. 
The  newspaper  Soviet  Circus,  for  example, 
has  printed  a  point-by-point  comparison  of 
Pamyat  s  manifesto  with  the  program  of 
the  Nazi  Party  of  the  1930s. 

The  main  organization  serving  as  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  monarcho-Nazi  forces  is  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  the  Russian  Federation 
(RSFSR).  As  outlets  for  their  propaganda 
they  have  at  their  disposal  such  newspapers 
and  journals  as  Literaturnaya  Rossiya" 
(Literary  Ru.ssia).  Nash  Sovremenik"  (Our 
Contemporary  I,  Molodaya        Gvardija" 

(Young  Guards)  and  Moscow."  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  include  many  notorious 
writers,  some  scientists,  some  artists  and 
others. 

The  Nazi-type  speeches  and  publications 
of  these  groups  are  becoming  routine  fea- 
tures of  everyday  life  in  the  So\iet  Union. 
Their  form  and  content  were  analyzed  by 
Prof.  Herman  Andreyev  from  Mainz  Univer- 
sity in  West  German  in  a  recent  i.ssue  of  the 
weekly  magazine  Ogonyok.  He  concluded 
that  in  Western  European  countries  such 
statements  would  be  treated  as  unconstitu- 
tional, the  person  propagating  them  would 
be  railed  to  account  and  the  organizations 
supporting  them  would  be  dissolved. 

Yet  the  monarcho-Nazis  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing no  serious  opposition- indeed,  more 
often  sympathy  and  connivance— from  im- 
portant party  and  government  leaders  of 
the  USSR.  It  IS  instructive,  for  example, 
that  in  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  on  ethnic  problems  published  in 
August  1989,  not  a  single  word  was  said 
about  the  antisemitic  campaign  against  so- 
called  cosmopolities  (1949),  the  shooting  of 
leading  Jewish  writers  and  artists  (1952),  or 
the  disgraceful  Doctors  plot"  (1953),  while 
many  other  Stahn-era  crimes  against  vari- 
ous nationalities  of  the  Soviet  people  were 
.scrupulously  mentioned. 

Similarly,  an  appeal  by  more  than  200 
people's  deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  First  Se.ssion  of  the  Congress 
of  Peoples  Deputies  in  June  1989.  express- 
ing concern  about  the  growing  wave  of 
anti  Semitic  activities.  Including  open  calls 
for  violence  that  could  lead  to  irretrievable 
consequences."  went  unanswered.  That  was 
also  the  fate  of  a  letter  written  to  Gorba- 
chev on  this  subject  by  10  distinguished  sci- 
entists and  writers  in  September  1989. 

The  explanation  of  such  passivity  on  the 
part  of  authorities  seems  quite  simple.  In 
addition  to  the  evident  sympathy  of  many 


Specifically,  this  situation  offers  the  mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable  opportunities  for 
blackmail  and  intimidation  of  Gorbachev 
and  his  closest  advisers,  through  the  claim 
that,  in  conditions  of  the  "decline  of 
empire,"  the  Russian  heartland  and  her 
■genuine  sons"  constitute  the  only  reliable 
basis  for  the  preservation  of  Gorbachev's 
power.  Such  arguments  are  being  used  to 
push  Gorbachev  toward  the  right  and  to 
divide  him  from  his  true  supporters  on  the 
left— the  liberal  intelligentsia.  The  result 
could  be  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances 
that  produced  the  dowrnfall  of  Khrushchev 
in  1964. 

In  parallel  with  their  attempts  to  intimi- 
date Gorbachev,  the  monarcho-Nazis  have 
been  openly  attacking  his  foreign  policy. 
They  even  have  accused  Gorbachev  of  being 
an  agent  in  the  service  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Israeli  intelligence  service,  the  Mossad. 
With  this  two-pronged  strategy  of  intimida- 
tion and  direct  attack,  the  Russian  monar- 
cho-Nazis hope  to  attain  either  a  decisive  in- 
fluence over  Gorbachev's  policies  or  his  re- 
moval and  replacement  at  the  seat  of  power 
by  supporters  of  their  movement. 

What  would  that  mean  for  Soviet  Jews? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear  from  the  similari- 
ty of  the  monarcho-Nazis'  program  to  that 
of  Hitler.  The  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  al- 
ready possess  their  eqivalent  to  Hitler's  SA 
and  SS,  in  the  form  of  the  Pamyat  move- 
ment. This  movement  does  not  disguise  its 
intentions  to  carry  out  pogroms  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  it  refers  using  the  insulting 
word  "ahidy"  (yids).  In  fact,  members  of 
Pamyat  have  been  organizing  well-attended 
meetings  all  over  the  country  to  call  for  po- 
groms—even in  Moscow's  Red  Square  on 
Nov.  12.  1989— and  no  one  has  stood  in  their 
way. 

Hitler  treated  as  Jews  those  who  have 
more  than  one-quarter  Jewish  blood. 
Pamyat  goes  further.  It  has  announced  its 
intention  to  search  for  Jewish  progenitors 
back  to  the  10th  generation.  New  recruits  to 
Pamyat  are  required  to  prove  their  "racial 
purity"  and  to  provide  to  the  organization 
the  home  addresses  of  five  Jews— no  doubt 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pogroms  to  come. 
Opponents  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  movement 
who  happen  to  be  "racially  pure"  or 
Aryan  "  are  characterized,  along  with  all 
liberal  intelligentsia,  as  "masons"  (or 
"zhiho-masons,"  i,e..  supporters  of  Jews); 
and  these  are  also  the  targets  of  pogrom 
propaganda. 

The  brazenness  of  monarcho-Nazi  threats 
against  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  increasing.  In 
addition  to  anti-semitic  rallies  and  the  dese- 
cration of  Jewish  cemetries  around  the 
country,  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  it  now  seems  that  meetings  of  liberal 
intellectuals  are  no  longer  safe  from  disrup- 
tion by  Pamyat  thugs. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  18  of  this  year,  for 
example,  a  meeting  of  the  progressive 
"April""  group  of  writers  at  the  Central 
House  of  Writers  in  Moscow  was  invaded  by 
some  dozens  of  Pamyat  monarcho-Nazis 
with  megaphones.  They  roughed  up  some  of 
the  writers,  forcibly  ejected  others  from  the 
hall,  shouted  anti-semitic  slogans  and  an- 
nounced that  their  next  visit  will  be  with 
automatic   weapons.   They   also   designated 


authorities  on  different  levels  to  the  views     St.  George's  Day.  at  the  beginning  of  May. 


of  the  monarcho-Nazis.  others  who  do  not 
sympathize  nonetheless  hesitate  to  act  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  growing  aggressiveness 
of  the  monarcho-Nazis  is  linked  to  the 
bloody  ethnic  conflicts  and  Intensifying  se- 
paraist  movements  in  nearly  all  of  the  out- 
l.ving  districts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


for  a  pogrom.  The  police  were  called  but 
took  their  time  in  arriving,  and  there  were 
no  arrests. 

Further  increases  in  anti-semitic  activities 
(especially,  of  course,  actual  violence)  surely 
will  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Jews,  people  of 
partly  Jewish  extraction  and  "racially  pure" 


liberal  intelligentsia.  This  new  wave  of  emi- 
grants—refugees from  monarcho-Nazi 
power— could  reach  several  millions  and 
would  represent  a  serious  brain-drain  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  another  Holo- 
caust, it  certainly  could  not  reach  the  scale 
of  earlier  Nazi  crimes:  The  world  has 
changed  too  drastically  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury for  that.  But  a  wave  of  pogroms  more 
or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  infamous 
"Kristallnacht"  cannot  be  ruled  out- 
weaker  if  a  government  like  the  present  one 
tries  to  oppose  them,  stronger  if  a  successor 
government  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  stripe 
sympathizes  with  the  pogrom  lust. 

What  should  be  done?  As  a  start,  the 
world  public  should  l.  .  informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  intentions  of  the  new  followers 
of  Hitler  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  be 
told  their  names.  The  famous  Brown 
Book "  published  by  anti-fascists  in  1933, 
after  all,  was  the  first  important  step  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Nazi  crimes  of  that  era. 
Clearly,  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  jour- 
nals and  books,  and  producers  of  electronic 
media,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  monarcho- 
Nazis  prevail  and  perestroika  collapses  in  an 
orgy  of  chauvinism  and  racism,  the  results 
are  likely  to  include  not  only  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing degree  of  anarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  even  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  a 
country  still  laden  with  tremendous  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  a  widespread  network  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  such  a  chain  of  events  could 
quickly  become  not  just  a  national  but  an 
international  catastrophe. 

Soviet  Antisemites  Prosecuted 

Moscow.  February  21— Prosecutors  have 
begun  criminal  proceedings  against  Pamyat. 
a  Russian  nationalist  group  accused  of  anti- 
semitism,  a  newspaper  reported  today. 

Jewish  groups  have  been  demanding  for 
years  that  Pamyat,  a  loosely  knit  organiza- 
tion with  affiliates  nationwide,  be  prosecut- 
ed for  provocations  against  Jews. 

The  weekly  Literaturnaya  Gazeta  said 
Moscow  prosecutors  are  pursuing  charges 
against  Pamyat  of  "inciting  national  and 
racial  hatred  and  strife."  It  said  Pamyat  was 
charged  l)ecause  of  a  statement  published  in 
a  newspaper  calling  for  a  campaign  to  "de- 
Zionize"  the  country. 

The  Pamyat  statement  said:  "Jews  and 
their  relatives  must  not  be  allowed  to 
defend  dissertations,  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  get  academic  titles,  to  join  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  *  *  *  to  be  elected  to  local 
governing  councils  [and]  must  not  be  ap- 
pointed to  leading  party,  government  and 
other  posts." 

Literaturnaya  Gazeta  praised  the  prosecu- 
tor's office,  saying  it  "realized  the  danger 
and  unlawfulness  of  such  extremist  ac- 
tions." 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
emigrating  to  the  West  say  they  are  doing 
so  in  part  because  of  a  reported  rise  In  anti- 
semitism.  The  Soviet  press  has  carried  state- 
ments from  government  agencies  condemn- 
ing people  who  fan  ethnic  strife  and  promis- 
ing to  Investigate. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUED  OPERATION  OF  THE 
D&H  RAILROAD 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  rise  to  address  a 
critical  transpoi  tation  issue  through- 
out the  Northeast,  that  is  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  known  as  the  D&H. 
If  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation, 
known  as  Conrail.  has  its  way,  the 
D&H  will  .  on  be  just  a  memory,  and 
Conrail  will  have  a  monopoly  strangle- 
hold on  shippers  in  the  region.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  right,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  rescued  Conrail  with 
taxpayers'  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  areas  in  New 
York  that  would  be  adversely  affected 
are  Albany,  Voorheesville,  Rouses 
Point,  Plattsburg,  Glens  Palls,  Cor- 
inth/Crown Point,  Buffalo,  and  Bing- 
hamton.  just  to  mention  several. 

There  axe  more  than  50  major  ship- 
pers in  New  York  State  who  depend 
on  D&H  service.  Eleven  thousand  jobs 
are  tied  to  these  shippers,  and  seven 
captive  shippers,  employing  several 
thousands  of  people,  would  close  down 
without  the  D&H.  Many  of  these 
firms  ship  hazardous  materials  that 
cannot  be  safely  transported  by  truck, 
or  materials  that  trucks  cannot  carry. 
About  700  railroad  jobs  depend  on  the 
D&H. 

D&H  has  filed  for  bankruptcy,  and 
its  trustee  is  now  trying  to  sell  it.  A  bid 
was  accepted  from  the  Canadian  Pacif- 
ic Railroad  subject  to  Conrail  negoti- 
ating certain  trackage  rights  in  Ha- 
gerstown,  MD.  Without  these  rights. 
D&H  can  never  be  profitable.  Conrail 
has  refiised,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
deal  has  fallen  through.  The  Gover- 
nors of  New  York  and  Permsylvania 
have  appealed  to  Conrail  chairman, 
James  Hagen,  to  negotiate  a  trackage 
rights  agreement.  I,  along  with  other 
elected  officials,  have  done  the  same 
thing.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hagen  that  Con- 
gress intended  Conrail  to  have  compe- 
tition and  that  without  the  needed 
trackage  rights  D&H  would  be  broken 
up  in  liquidation.  Mr.  Hagen  wrote 
back,  and  I  quote,  "If  there  are  public 
policy  reasons  for  subsidizing  the 
D&H,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for 
that  subsidy  to  come  from  public 
sources." 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hagen.  After  all.  Congress  gave  Con- 
rail about  $7  billion  and  exempted  it 
from  strict  Federal  laws,  including  en- 
vironmental and  antitrust  laws,  to 
enable  it  to  become  a  strong  freight 
railroad.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
well  for  such  projects  has  been 
plumbed  dry. 


Private  transportation  companies 
may  not  be  responsible  for  safeguard- 
ing the  public  weal.  However,  the 
D&H's  Imminent  demise  will  create  a 
Conrail  monopoly  in  the  Northeast. 
Monopolies  are  just  not  good  public 
policy,  and  are  not  good  business  for 
shippers  and  employees. 

Conrail  should  be  very  concerned 
that  monopoly  status  invites  prompt 
Federal  reregulation  of  rail  freight 
rates  and  services  provided  by  rail- 
roads which  have  attempted  to  limit 
competition,  and  that  is  what  Conrail 
is  doing  right  now. 

With  Congress'  massive  help,  Con- 
rail has  become  a  multibillion  dollar 
transportation  "Goliath."  Conrail 
should  be  sensitive  to  public  policy 
concerns.  It  was  created  for  public 
policy  reasons.  In  1976,  the  final 
system  plan  mapped  out  Conrall's 
system  and  designated  the  D&H  as  its 
competitor  in  the  Northeast.  The 
small  D&H  was  given  trackage  rights 
over  Conrail.  Despite  the  trackage 
rights  and  financial  aid,  the  D&H  has 
not  been  profitable  and  has  l)een  on 
its  knees  over  the  last  few  years.  A 
final  push  from  Conrail  will  soon  see  it 
end  flat  on  its  face. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  Lamkin.  Jr.,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  20.  1990 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle, was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Railroad  Designed 

(By  J.T.  Lamkin.  Jr.) 

The  plight  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railway  comes  t)efore  Congress  and  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  as  the  result  of  a  flawed  feder- 
al attempt  In  the  1970s  to  maintain  competi- 
tive rail  access  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York  City  Metropolitan  areas. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  created  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  or 
Conrail.  as  a  for-profit  corporation  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  rail  properties  pursuant 
to  a  plan  of  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, a  federal  oversight  agency  also  es- 
tablished by  the  act.  Congress  charged  the 
USRA  with  preparing  the  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Perm  Central,  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and  five  other  bankruptcy  Northeast 
rail  lines.  The  agency  was  freed  by  statute 
from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
review,  antitrust  statutes,  bankruptcy  laws 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Congress  did  require,  however,  that  a  com- 
petitive structure  be  maintained. 

The  Final  System  Plan  of  1975,  in  addi- 
tion to  designating  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Conrail.  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  Chessle  System  (now  CSX  Corp.)  Into 
.both  metropolitan  areas  via  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna and  two  other  railroads.  However,  In 
late  January  1976.  Chessle  declined  the 
properties  It  was  offered.  USRA  officials, 
many  of  whom  l)ecame  senior  officers  with 
Conrail,  were  allowed  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  new  competitive  strategy  while  pre- 
paring for  Conrall's  operational  start-up  In 
April  of  that  year. 

The  USRA's  solution  aggressively  ad- 
vanced by  Its  chief  executive  officer,  James 
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A.  Hagen.  who  subsequently  assumed  the 
same  function  at  Conrail,  was  to  grani 
trackage  rights  over  Conrail  property  to  the 
Delaware  Si  Hudson,  a  small  railroad  then 
operating  between  Scranton.  PA,  and  Mon- 
treal. Quebec.  The  rights  extended  the 
Delaware  <fe  Hudson's  territory  to  Buffalo. 
Philadelphia.  Washington  and  Newark.  NJ 

The  USRA  saddled  the  new  •competitor" 
was  high  track  rental  charges,  expensive  op 
erating  rules  and  limits  on  traffic  into  New- 
York.  Most  damaging,  however,  was  the 
route  structure  over  which  the  rights  were 
conferred.  The  USRA  managed  to  select  the 
slowest  and  most  circuitous  routes  for  the 
Delaware  St  Hudson  into  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1976  these  lines  may  have 
seemed  reasonable,  but  they  condemned  the 
railroad  to  failure  from  the  start.  In  its  14 
years.  It  has  never  shown  an  ot>erating 
profit. 

All  of  the  groups  that  looked  at  purchas- 
ing the  Delaware  &  Hudson  out  of  its 
present  bankruptcy  concluded  that  the  infu- 
sion of  over  $100  million  by  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration over  the  past  14  years  did  little  to 
improve  the  basic  competitiveness  of  the 
railroad.  Indeed,  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
bankruptcy  trustee's  recommended  purchas- 
er, made  its  offer  contingent  upon  the  cor 
rection  of  one  of  the  route  flaws.  Without 
such  action,  Canadian  Pacific  withdrew. 
One  wonders  what  the  offers  might  have 
been  if  a  truly  competitive  structure  were  in 
place. 

Based  on  figures  announced  by  Conrail  of- 
ficials. Conrail  controlled  about  99  percent 
of  the  rail  freight  business  in  New  Jersey 
and  95  percent  of  the  traffic  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  middle  of  the  1980s.  The  gross  value 
of  the  Conrail  franchise  in  these  two  areas 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  $1.5  billion  m 
1984  and  accounted  for  more  than  45'^c  of 
the  company's  gross  revenue  that  year.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  individuals  who  per- 
petrated this  competitive  sham  so  long  ago 
now  oppose  its  revamping. 

Despite  the  Delaware  &  Hudson's  tar- 
nished record,  the  efforts  of  the  bankruptcy 
trustee  to  maintain  and  correct  its  flawed 
route  structure  merit  Congress's  full  sup- 
port. It  is  long-established  federal  policy 
that  competition  is  the  best  regulator.  This 
basic  precept  has  been  the  stated  public 
policy  of  every  recent  piece  of  federal  rail 
legislation.  During  the  Conrail  sale,  numer- 
ous public  and  private  officials  voiced  their 
concern  that  the  Northeast  not  be  deprived 
of  competitive  rail  service.  In  fact,  all  de- 
manded more  and  stronger  competition 
than  existed. 

Following  Conrail's  purchase  by  manage- 
ment, the  D&H  embargoed  its  only  New 
York-area  terminal.  Conrail's  competition  in 
the  area,  such  as  exists,  has  been  provided 
by  the  New  York  Susquehanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  a  short  line  det>endent  upon  its 
interchange  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
for  non-Conrail  connections  to  the  west  and 
north.  Despite  that  railroad's  cramped  New 
Jersey  facilities,  several  major  international 
shippers,  including  Sea-Land.  Hanjin  and 
NYK  Lines,  have  "voted  with  their  feet" 
and  left  Conrail  for  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson-NYS&W  service. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
market's  desire  for  more  of  the  competitive 
balance  envisioned  by  Congress. 

The  market  value  of  any  railroad  is  tied  to 
the  size  and  share  of  the  markets  served. 
Certainly  one  could  argue  that  Conrail's 
stock  price  is  quite  favorably  affected  by  its 
large  share  of  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 


phia markets.  A  truly  competitive  Delaware 
&  Hudson  route  structure,  unfettered  by 
Conrail-imposed  operating  constraints, 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  going-concern 
value  of  the  estate. 

At  the  lime  of  the  Conrail  sale  it  was  not 
in  the  governments  economic  interest  to  ad- 
dress this  freak  of  fate.  But  if  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  and  Congress  are 
intent  upon  recovering  the  public  money  in- 
vested in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  they 
should  solve  the  basic  route  problems  and 
let  the  market  decide  the  worth  of  Conrail's 
■  competitor." 

Mr.  DAMATO.  This  article  points 
out  that  the  final  system  plan  design 
for  the  D&H  system  was  defective  and 
doomed  to  fail.  Interestingly.  Conrail's 
current  chairman  was  then  head  of 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association  which 
created  this  plan. 

I  am  working  with  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to 
write  legislation  to  bring  Conrail  back 
to  the  bargaining  table.  This  legisla- 
tion is  being  drafted  out  of  utter  frus- 
tration with  Conrail's  intransigence. 

Our  constituents  deserve  better 
treatment  than  to  be  held  captive  to 
one  railroad  freight  company  without 
being  able  to  bargain  for  rates  and 
ser\ice.  Conrail  may  be  waiting  to  pick 
up  all  the  marbles  if  the  D&H  is 
broken  apart  in  liquidation.  However, 
Congress  should  not  allow  "Monopo- 
ly "  to  become  the  only  game  in  the 
rail  freight  industry.  If  reregulation  is 
necessary  in  certain  instances  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  then  this  Sen- 
ator will  push  for  it  to  protect  rail 
service  in  the  Northeast. 

Now.  Mr.  Pi  ^ent,  let  me  point  out 
to  you  some  of  the  major  shipments 
that  we  are  talking  a!:'OUt.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  coal,  grain,  paper  products, 
newsprint,  automobiles,  chemicals, 
clay,  salt,  and  food  products.  Also, 
D&H  provides  access  into  New  Eng- 
land. It  services  the  Port  of  Albany 
and  then  south  into  Harrisburg,  PA 
and  Potomac  Yard.  VA.  To  put  this 
into  perspective,  we  are  talking  about 
certain  trackage  rights,  about  30-40 
miles,  which  would  give  the  Canadian 
Pacific  an  opportunity  to  operate  a 
competitive  railroad  that  would  not 
need  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  these  shippers  and 
these  businesses  to  continue. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  part  of  a  con- 
versation that  I  had  with  Mr.  William 
Newman,  vice  president  of  Conrail, 
and  its  Washington  counsel.  I  told  him 
that  it  had  come  to  my  attention  that 
Conrail  was  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith,  that  indeed  they  did  not  want 
there  to  be  competition,  that  they 
were  setting  an  arbitrarily  high  figure 
for  the  purchas**  of  these  trackage 
rights;  I  believe  it  was  something  like 
$90  million.  In  other  words,  Conrail  is 
making  it  so  expensive  that  no  one 
would  undertake  this  kind  of  cost. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Newman's 
attitude  was.  I  said  that  I  understand 


the  need  for  corporate  profits,  that 
you  have  to  be  concerned  about  it,  but 
that  there  is  also  a  public  responsibil- 
ity as  well  as  to  your  corporation— par- 
ticularly a  corporation  that  was  bom 
with  7  billion  dollars  worth  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  mention  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Conrail.  Mr. 
Hagen,  was  impossible  to  contact. 
During  critical  periods  leading  up  to 
court  imposed  deadlines  on  this 
matter. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Newman,  this  is 
what  he  said  to  me:  "This  is  Conrail's 
railroad,  and  we  have  to  do  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  shareholders,  em- 
ployees and  our  shippers." 

I  told  him,  "Now,  look,  I  have  been 
misquoted  many  times.  I  want  to  read 
back  to  you  what  you  just  said,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  go  down  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  put  this  into  the 
Record."  He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  right." 
We  went  over  this  again.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  first  time  he  said  "This  is 
Conrail's  railroad;  we  have  to  do  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  railroad," 
and  expanded  and  said  "shareholders 
and  employees  and  our  shippers." 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Con- 
rail simply  to  force  the  D&H  out  of 
business.  If  they  do,  and  the  intended 
fallout  is  loss  of  jobs  and  productivity, 
and  we  are  talking  about  American 
companies  that  are  making  it,  our 
American  citizens,  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  working,  who  are  producing, 
then  what  will  happen  is  Senators  like 
myself  and  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  sponsor  legislation  to  re- 
regulate  those  monopolistic  railroads. 
Railroads  which  seek  to  dominate  an 
entire  region  and  have  no  competition 
and  who  do  not  give  a  dam  about 
public  responsibility,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  financed  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  need  special 
attention  by  Congress. 

I  told  Mr.  Newman  that  we  are 
working  on  legislation  that  would  do 
exactly  that.  I  also  told  him  that  this 
Senator,  along  with  Congressman 
Lent  in  the  House  and  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  be  ad- 
verse to  introduce  that  legislation  if 
left  with  simply  no  alternative  but  to 
have  a  monopoly. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Newman  conveys 
the  strength  of  my  feelings  and  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  our  determination  to  see  that 
the  people  of  this  region  are  not  left 
without  proper  and  adequate  rail 
freight  service  and  do  not  suffer  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
It  is  one  thing  to  lose  Jobs  through 
competition  when  a  company  cannot 
compete,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  lose 
productivity  capacity  simply  because  a 
railroad  says,  well,  I  can  do  better 
without  any  real  competition.  I  can 
pick  up  additional  business,  and  I  will 
not  even  have  any  competition  for  rail 


freight  in  significant  parts  of  the 
northeast.  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
rail people  begin  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage that  I  am  attempting  to  send  to 
them.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  trage- 
dy for  us  to  have  to  consider  legisla- 
tion reregulating  railroads  simply  be- 
cause they  are  looking  to  make  an 
extra  buck  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
here  on  the  floor  with  me,  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with 
him.  And  following  that  consultation, 
I  will  aimounce  now  that  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  today  or  to- 
morrow, and  as  under  the  previous 
schedule  there  will  be  none  on 
Monday.  So  the  next  rollcall  vote  will 
be  at  or  about  2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  It 
is  possible  there  may  be  some  Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  amend  my 
comments  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  today;  there  will 
be  none  tomorrow.  There  will  be  a  pro 
forma  session  tomorrow.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  session  on  Monday  on  legris- 
lative  business,  but  any  votes  that  are 
ordered  that  day  will  be  scheduled  for 
Tuesday. 

Senators  should  be  aware  there  will 
be  votes  on  Tuesday.  I  will  have  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore the  schedule  for  the  next  cloture 
vote  on  the  Armenian  resolution  previ- 
ously anticipated  to  occur  on  Tuesday 
after  the  caucus. 

But  in  any  event.  Senators  should  be 
aware  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  today,  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row, and  although  the  Senate  will  be 
in  for  legislative  business  on  Monday, 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  that 
day. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coop- 
eration. I  will  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement about  the  subjects  that 
we  will  be  taking  up  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  the  time  schedule  for  to- 
morrow, Monday,  and  Tuesday  as  soon 
as  I  have  had  a  chance  to  consult  in 
more  detail  with  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKTTLSKi).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simon  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  95  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  30  minutes  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces,  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-114,  as  amended  by  Public  Laws  98- 
33,  99-161,  and  100-674,  his  appoint- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb]  and  Mr.  John  Mansfield 
Falk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  members  of  the 
Congressional  Award  Board. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Latttenberg].  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  ILLICIT 
DRUGS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  issues  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  all  Americans.  I 
refer  to  the  scourge  of  illicit  drugs 
which  is  properly  viewed  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  one  of  the  gravest 
threats  to  our  national  well-being.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of  my 
unwavering  support  for  the  strongest 
possible  legislation  to  fight  narcotics 
trafficking.  I  also  expect  and  demand 
the  effective  enforcement  of  those 
laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  we  must 
be  careful  when  we  attack  those  actu- 
ally in  the  front  lines  fighting  the 
"drug  war."  I  personally  have  been 
troubled  in  recent  weeks  by  the  severe 
criticism  of  attacking  the  Justice  De- 


partment's recent  settlement  of  money 
laimderlng  charges  against  the  Bank 
of  Credit  and  Commerce  Internation- 
al. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  personally  reviewed 
this  matter  in  some  detail.  I  have 
talked  directly  to  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department.  And  with  this 
perspective,  I  have  concluded  that 
those  who  have  condemned  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  handling  of  the 
matter  may  not  be  aware  of  or  appre- 
ciate the  salient  facts  in  the  case. 

The  case  against  BCCI,  a  foreign 
banking  operation  owned  by  promi- 
nent individuals  in  the  Middle  East,  in- 
volved alleged  money  laundering  ac- 
tivities by  a  handful  of  BCCI's  em- 
ployees. Those  individuals  are  on  trial 
right  now  in  the  Federal  district  court 
in  Tampa,  FL,  and  I,  therefore,  will  re- 
frain from  comment  on  that  phase  of 
the  proceedings.  It  has,  however,  been 
widely  reported  that  two  subsidiaries 
of  BCCI,  charged  under  U.S.  principles 
of  corporate  criminal  responsibility, 
settled  the  case  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Those  subsidiaries  entered 
pleas  of  guilty  to  money  laimderlng  of- 
fenses and  agreed  to  a  $15  million  civil 
forfeiture  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
among  other  conditions. 

Strongly  worded  complaints  against 
the  Justice  Department  have  been 
made  by  those  who  consider  this  set- 
tlement of  the  case  to  be  too  lenient  or 
a  slap  on  the  wrist.  I  am  completely 
mystified  by  that  criticism.  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Justice,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh,  is  doing  an  exemplary 
job  in  fighting  the  war  on  drugs,  and 
resolved  this  particular  case  in  a  thor- 
oughly professional  and  fitting 
maiuier. 

Significantly,  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Tampa  independently  studied 
this  settlement  agreement  for  several 
weeks,  and  concluded  after  a  careful 
review— including  the  view  of  oppo- 
nents to  the  settlement— that  this  res- 
olution was  just  and  appropriate.  The 
penalty  imposed  on  BCCI  was  the 
largest  ever  imposed  upon  a  bank  for 
money  laundering  offenses  in  the 
United  States. 

The  payment,  it  is  noted,  was  made 
with  bank  assets— not  drug  money  or 
drug  profits  as  has  been  erroneously 
reported.  In  addition,  the  bank  has 
been  placed  imder  5  years  of  regula- 
tory probation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  has  volimteered  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  important 
ways.  So  I  Just  do  not  see  how  one 
could  plausibly  say  that  this  is  a  le- 
nient disposition. 

To  be  sure,  the  BCCI  case  in  Tampa 
was  a  very  serious  matter— but  the 
charges  ought  to  be  viewed  in  their 
proper  perspective.  The  case  arose 
from  the  conduct  of  a  small  number  of 
BCCI's  more  than  14,000  employees. 
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No  member  of  the  banks  senior  man- 
agement or  its  board  of  directors  was 
alleged  in  the  indictment  even  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  of  the  laundering 
transactions— much  less  to  have  ap- 
proved them.  The  transactions,  in  fact, 
violated  express  bank  policies. 

Furthermore,  unlike  other  money 
laundering  cases,  none  of  the  14  trans 
actions  charged  in  the  indictment  in- 
volved the  handling  or  receipt  of 
cash— the  most  common  form  of  laun- 
dering; rather,  the  funds  came  as  wire 
transfers  from  reputable  U.S.  banks. 
The  transactions  involved  a  total  of 
$14  million,  spread  out  over  the  span 
of  a  year,  a  rather  small  fraction  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  wire  transfers 
that  large  banks  like  BCCI  transact 
every  year.  Only  normal  banking  fees 
were  charged  for  these  transactions— 
not  the  large  fees  typically  charged  by 
professional  money  launderers  for 
their  crimes.  The  transactions  were 
documented  with  the  forms  and 
records  required  by  the  bank,  and, 
thus,  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for 
senior  BCCI  management  to  have 
identified  or  questioned  these  transac- 
tions. Contrary  to  press  reports,  the 
U.S.  attorney  advised  the  court  that 
the  total  fees  to  BCCI  from  all  the  in- 
dicted transactions  was  no  more  than 
$250,000,  a  sum  which  the  bank  has 
paid  back  many  times  over  in  the  pen 
alties  provided  for  in  the  settlement. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Money 
laundering  is  a  serious  crime  and  the 
BCCI  case  was  an  important  prosecu 
tion.  But  let  us  also  fairly  recognize 
there  was  no  systemic  money  launder- 
ing uncovered  in  the  BCCI  case  after 
intensive  investigation.  Rather.  BCCI 
appears  to  be  a  large  international  cor- 
poration, some  of  whose  employees 
may  have  committed  serious  misdeeds 
in  violation  of  the  bank's  own  written 
rules.  And  BCCI  is  legally  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  those  employees 
under  U.S.  law. 

It  thus  seems  evident  to  me  that 
Monday  morning  critiques  of  the  Jus- 
tice E>epartment  for  its  handling  of 
this  case  are  premised  on  a  fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment. Nobody  knows  these  facts  better 
than  the  Justice  Department  officials 
themselves.  I  have  spoken  with  them 
about  this  case  and  I  can  find  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  second-guess 
their  judgment.  Importantly,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  clearly  understands, 
better  than  any  of  us  can,  that  an 
international  bank  in  73  countries 
could  provide  important  cooperation 
and  assistant  in  the  global  drug  war. 
They  know  what  cooperation  this 
bank  has  offered  and  can  provide. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  aware  that 
BCCI  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
as  "Noriega's  bank"  as  though  this 
factor  somehow  validates  or  justifies 
the  criticism  of  the  settlemei  .  The 
Noriega  reference,  however,  serves  to 
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obscure  the  actual  charges  and  evi- 
dence in  the  case— a  point  the  prosecu- 
tion clearly  understood.  Moreover,  a 
guilt  by  association  approach  over- 
looks the  fact  that  various  respected, 
major  banks  worldwide  have  held  sub- 
stantial Noriega  assets.  Based  on 
public  United  States  Government  esti- 
mates that  Mr.  Noriega  deposited 
some  $200  to  $300  million  in  foreign 
bank  accounts,  BCCI  appears  to  have 
held  but  a  fraction  of  that  money, 
most  in  an  account  of  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Forces.  So  it  would  be  unfair 
to  exaggerate  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
and  most  importantly,  shortsighted, 
because  information  the  bank  does 
possess  with  regard  to  Mr.  Noriega  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  on  a  cooperative  basis  in 
connection  with  that  ongoing  prosecu- 
tion in  Miami. 

It  is,  perhaps,  noteworthy  that  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office  advised  the  dis- 
trict court  that  BCCI's  conduct  during 
the  past  year  should  be  considered  in 
evaluating  any  settlement  of  the  case. 
I  agree  and  note  that  after  this  case 
was  announced  in  late  1988,  the  senior 
management  and  board  of  directors  of 
BCCI  reacted  responsibly  and  proper- 
ly. The  bank  engaged  new  manage- 
ment for  its  American  operations;  it 
retained  outside  auditors  and  well-re- 
garded counsel  to  advise  the  bank  and 
to  formulate  and  implement  new  com- 
pliance procedures  and  controls.  Cus- 
tomer accounts  in  the  United  States 
and  certain  other  countries  were  re- 
viewed and  accounts  that  did  not  satis- 
fy high  standards  of  the  review  team 
were  closed.  In  addition,  BCCI  volun- 
tarily closed  certain  of  its  agencies  in 
Florida  to  ensure  tighter  control  over 
its  overall  operations:  it  has  instituted 
a  major  worldwide  compliance  effort 
and  cooperated  with  American  and 
other  international  law  enforcement 
authorities.  And  it  entered  into  appro- 
priate agreements  with  bank  regula- 
tory authorities  to  alleviate  their  con- 
cerns. This  is  the  kind  of  reaction  one 
might  hope  to  see  from  a  responsible 
corporate  citizen. 

Given  these  circumstances,  I  regret 
there  have  been  some  calls  to  put 
BCCI  out  of  business  in  this  country, 
and  even  legislative  proposals  to  re- 
quire the  revocation  of  the  license  of 
any  bank  that  is  convicted  of  a  money 
laundering  offense.  Such  suggestions 
may  have  political  appeal,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  consider  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  idea.  I  wonder  what  the 
face  of  corporate  America  would  look 
like  if  the  death  penalty  were  imposed 
on  every  bank— or,  by  analogy,  every 
defense  contractor— that  found  itself 
in  a  situation  similar  to  BCCI's.  Under 
our  principles  of  law,  a  corporation 
can  be  held  crirninally  accountable  for 
the  conduct  of  any  of  its  agents  or  em- 
ployees, no  matter  how  lowly.  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  would  seriously  want 
to  put  the  very  sui  .ival  of  our  greatest 


and  most  venerable  financial  institu- 
tions at  the  mercy  of  every  teller  or 
low-level  officer  who  happens  to  work 
for  them,  and  whose  actions  cannot 
possibly  be  controlled,  as  a  practical 
matter,  by  any  large  company.  Let  us 
remember  that  if  we  did  that,  then  a 
lot  of  U.S.  banks— the  Bank  of  New 
England,  Great  American  Bank,  Bank 
of  Boston,  and  others— would  have 
been  put  out  of  business.  All  those 
banks  and  various  others  have  been 
convicted  of  money  laundering  or 
fined  for  Bank  Secrecy  Act  violations. 

I  believe  these  calls  for  license  revo- 
cation are  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
would,  if  implemented,  unfairly  harm 
innocent  depositors,  customers,  em- 
ployees, and  shareholders.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  attract  capital 
into  the  banking  industry  to  enhance 
the  stability  and  soundness  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutioros,  we  must  resist  ill- 
conceived  notions  that  will  seriously 
undermine  capital  formation  efforts 
by  wrongly  threatening  the  continued 
existence  of  respected  banks. 

As  a  final  comment,  we  must  be 
aware  that  efforts  to  make  an  example 
of  this  foreign  bank— by  imposing  un- 
precedented penalties  for  offenses 
which  other  banks  have  committed— 
could  be  seen  by  some  as  discriminato- 
ry. It  will  not  be  lost  on  the  interna- 
tional community— including  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East— that 
BCCI's  critics  seem  to  be  singling  out 
this  foreign  bank  for  unusually  harsh, 
punitive  treatment.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  that  approach  serves  the  nation- 
al interest. 

I  congratulate  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  its  handling  and  proper  reso- 
lution of  the  BCCI  case.  I  also  compli- 
ment our  Federal  banking  authorities 
for  their  restrained,  professional  ap- 
proach in  addressing  regulatory  con- 
cerns. And  I  commend  the  senior  man- 
agement, directors,  and  shareholders 
of  BCCI  for  the  responsible  way  the 
company  has  responded  to  the  charges 
in  these  proceedings. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
continuing  our  aggressive,  allout  war 
on  drugs.  We  must  be  careful,  howev- 
er, not  to  let  passion  overwhelm  fact 
or  common  sense. 
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CLEAN  AIR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  on- 
going efforts  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  a  stronger  Clean  Air  Program  are 
going  to  present  each  of  us  with  some 
very  difficult  and  important  decisions. 
Those  decisions  will  have  long-lasting 
impacts  on  every  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty. While  there  is  no  question  that  all 
of  us  want  clean  air,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  forget 
to  take  into  consideration  some  very 
important  factors  such  as  the  avail- 
ability of  technology,  the  true  costs  of 
compliance,   the  amount  of  environ- 


mental benefit  derived  by  certain  re- 
quirements, and  the  overall  economic 
impact  of  a  new  program. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  im- 
pacts of  the  residual  risk  title  of  S. 
1630  and  worry  that  passage  of  the  bill 
might  codify  standards  that  are  unre- 
alistic and  unscientific  and  would  ulti- 
mately force  the  shutdown  of  vital 
components  of  our  economy. 

Traditionally,  public  health  policy 
has  been  concerned  with  the  number 
of  people  exposed  to  or  at  risk  from 
particular  conditions.  However,  in  the 
Senate  bill  the  standard  for  regulating 
pollutant  sources  is  driven  by  the 
health  risk  imposed  on  the  maximum 
exposed  individual. 

The  risk  to  the  maximum  exposed 
individual  is  determined  by  using 
standard  risk  assessment  methodology 
in  which  the  highest  exposure  is  pre- 
sumed to  occur  to  a  hypothetical  indi- 
vidual residing  at  the  fenceline  of  a 
source  for  70  years,  never  once  leaving 
it. 

According  to  Dr.  Bernard  Goldstein: 

If  adopted  into  law.  the  maximum  ex- 
posed individual  standards  will  severely 
hinder  appropriate  decisions  to  protect  the 
public  by  producing  a  misleading  emphasis 
on  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  popula- 
tion. Such  an  approach  is  contrary  to  public 
health  policy  and  to  the  history  of  public 
health  decisionmaking. 

I  believe  we  need  more  realistic  sci- 
ence-based standards  for  the  regula- 
tion of  toxic  air  pollutants.  No  one  re- 
sides for  70  years  at  the  fenceline  of  a 
source,  never  going  indoors.  To  focus 
exclusively  on  the  maximum  exposed 
individual  is  an  inappropriate  and  in- 
effective attempt  to  solve  a  public 
health  problem. 

While  the  maximum  exposed  indi- 
vidual approach  stems  from  a  laudable 
desire  for  equity,  it  does  not,  according 
to  Dr.  Goldstein,  "fit  into  the  tradition 
of  public  health  that  strives  to  achieve 
the  optimal  health  for  all  people.  The 
emphasis  on  the  maximum  exposed  in- 
dividual in  current  legislation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  imposed  by 
having  public  health  decisioris  made 
by  individuals  trained  primarily  in  law 
rather  than  in  public  health  disci- 
plines, where  equity— and  not  health- 
is  the  leading  principle.  " 

The  maximum  exposed  concept 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  we  must 
give  the  administrator  of  the  EPA  the 
flexibility  to  consider  other  factors 
such  as  the  aggregate  population  risk, 
the  time  needed  to  research  and  devel- 
op new,  feasible  technologies,  and  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  of  human 
health  risk.  In  addition,  the  maximum 
exposed  individual  concept  should  not 
act  as  an  automatic  shutdown  number. 
The  methodology  is  just  too  uncertain 
and  capricious  to  support  closing 
much  of  our  industry. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Bernard  Goldstein's  arti- 
cle from  the  Environmental  Forum  on 


"The  Maximally  Exposed  Individual." 
I  believe  it  will  be  very  helpful  in  as- 
sisting each  of  us  in  understanding  the 
problems  associated  with  setting 
standards  based  on  the  risk  to  the 
maximum  exposed  individual,  and  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Goldstein  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Environmental  Porum. 

November/December  1989] 

The  Maximally  Exposed  Individual 

an  inappropriate  basis  for  public  health 

decisionmaking 

I  By  Bernard  D.  Goldstein)* 

•Bernard  Gold.st»Mn.  M.D.  i.s  direclor  of  the  Eri'. i 
ronmental  and  Occupalional  Health  Science.s  Insti 
uilp.  and  director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in 
Public  Health,  both  joint  programs  of  Rutgers  Uni 
versily  and  the  University  of  Medicine  and  Dentisl 
ry  of  New  Jersey  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Medical 
School  At  the  latter  institution  he  also  chairs  the 
Department  of  EnvironmenUl  and  Community 
Medicine  Prom  1983  85  he  served  as  EPAs  Assist 
ant  Administrator  for  Research  and  Development 
and  previously  chaired  the  Agency's  Clean  Air  Sci 
entific  Advisory  Committee 

Once  again.  Congress  is  considering  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  And  once  again, 
one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  is  how  to 
deal  with  the  many  air  contaminants  not 
now  regulated  by  EPA.  Among  the  many 
facets  to  the  air  toxics  issue  is  one  that  has 
broad  significance  to  environmental  health 
laws  in  general:  whether  the  standard  for 
regulating  pollutant  sources  should  be 
driven  by  the  health  risk  imposed  on  an 
entire  exposed  population,  or  alternatively, 
the  ri.sk  to  the  most  exposed  person,  better 
known  as  the  ■'maximally  exposed  individ- 
ual" (MED. 

The  risk  to  the  MEI  is  determined  by 
using  standard  risk  assessment  techniques 
in  which  the  highest  exposure  is  presumed 
to  occur  to  the  individual  residing  immedi- 
ately downwind  from  the  factory.  Legisla- 
tion introduced  last  April  by  Senator  Dave 
Durenberger  (R-MN)  proposes  that  stand- 
ard setting  for  air  toxics  should  focus  exclu- 
sively on  the  "individual  in  the  population 
who  is  most  exposed  to  emissions  of  a  pol- 
lutant (or  stream  of  pollutants)  from  a 
source.  '  Under  the  Durent)erger  bill,  emis- 
sions control  and  reduction  decisions  are 
based  on  whether  the  risk  to  the  MEI  ex- 
ceeds some  predetermined  standard,  for  ex- 
ample 1  in  10.000.  Calculation  of  the  risk  to 
the  MEI  and  the  resultant  control  decisions 
are  completely  independnet  of  the  sur- 
rounding populations.  They  remain  the 
same  whether  the  MEI  lives  at  the  edge  of 
an  uninhabited  desert  or  a  megalopolis. 

If  adopted,  this  law  will  severely  hinder 
appropriate  decisions  to  protect  the  public 
by  producing  a  misleading  emphasis  on  the 
individual  rather  than  on  the  population. 
Such  an  approach  is  contrary  to  sound 
public  health  policy  and  to  the  history  of 
public  health  decisionmaking. 

Population  size  and  health  policy 

Public  health,  by  definition,  involves  pop- 
ulations. Clinical  medicine,  with  its  very  dif- 
ferent standards  and  approaches,  involves 
the  individual  patient  and  his  or  her  unique 
exposures  to  specific  risks.  To  focus  exclu- 
sively on  the  MEI  is  to  attempt,  inappropri- 
ately   and    ineffectively,    to    solve    public 


health  problems  with  clinical  standards. 
Further,  it  contradicts  the  intent  of  existing 
public  health  laws.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  for 
example,  clearly  states  the  need  to  protect 
sensitive  populations  such  as  asthmatics, 
but  not  the  most  sensitive  individual  asth- 
matic. 

The  number  of  t>eople  exposed  to  or  at 
risk  from  particular  disease  conditions  is  an 
important  factor  in  much  of  our  health 
policy.  For  example,  our  present  occupa- 
tional health  standards  are  based  on  the 
number  of  workers  exposed,  severity  of  a 
hazard,  and  technologic  feasibility.  Even 
our  most  fundamental  public  health  prac- 
tices involve  population  size,  such  as  re- 
quirements to  test  for  E  coll  bacteria  in 
drinking  water,  one  of  the  oldest  public 
health  regulations.  Bacteria  samples  must 
be  taken  at  intervals  and  in  numbers  pro- 
portionate to  the  population. 

MEi  ;?  an  inadequate  target  for  pollution 

control 
Traditional  public  health  methodology  Is 
concerned  with  the  "total  risk"  to  the  popu- 
lation. If  two  towns— one  of  500  people  and 
one  of  50,000— were  equidistant  from  the 
same  toxic  air  pollutant  source,  and  each  in- 
dividual in  both  towns  faced  the  same  risk 
of  cancer— for  Instance.  1  in  10,000— the 
total  public  health  risk  would  be  greater  in 
the  larger  town.  The  total  risk  is  calculated 
as  the  likelihood  of  an  adverse  event  occur- 
ring in  the  total  population.  Hence,  the 
town  of  500  people  has  a  total  risk  factor  of 
.05  (1  10.000.500).  The  town  of  50,000 
people  has  a  much  greater  total  risk  factor 
of  5  (1/10.000  .  50.000). 

Applying  this  simple  methodology  to  an- 
other hypothetical  example,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  1.  illustrates  the  problems  of  using 
the  MEI  concept.  Imagine  the  situation  de- 
picted in  Figure  lA.  Here,  a  single  individual 
resides  at  the  fenceline  of  a  pollutant 
source,  and  the  lifetime  risk  of  an  adverse 
event  (for  instance,  death  caused  by  cancer) 
to  that  individual  is  1  in  1.000.  In  a  second 
situation  (Figure  IB),  100,000  individuals 
live  roughly  equidistant  from  the  source  but 
at  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  the  lifetime 
risk  of  death  to  each  individual  is  reduced  to 
1  in  100.000.  In  the  third  possibility  (Figure 
IC).  both  of  these  situations  exist  simulta- 
neously. According  to  the  regulators  in  our 
imaginary  scenario,  a  risk  to  the  MEI  of 
more  than  1  in  10.000  would  trigger  the  re- 
quirement for  pollution  control  measures. 

If  regulated  on  the  MEI  principle,  these 
regulators  would  ignore  taking  action  in  sce- 
nario B.  in  which  the  individual's  risk  is  less 
than  the  threshold  of  1  in  10,000.  Scenario 
A.  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  to  regula- 
tory action.  When  one  accounts  for  the  size 
of  the  population  at  risk  by  lising  tradition- 
al methodologies,  however,  there  is  a  thou- 
sand-fold less  total  risk  in  scenario  A.  The 
total  risk  to  the  community  of  100.000  is  one 
adverse  event  (1/100.000.100,000).  This 
community,  then,  is  likely  to  suffer  one 
death  of  cancer  over  a  lifetime  (a  70-year 
period)  of  exposure.  The  total  risk  to  the 
MEI  in  scenario  A  remains  1  in  1.000. 

Scenario  C  represents  the  mix  of  popula- 
tions at  various  exposures.  Under  the  MEI 
approach,  the  factory  owner  in  this  scenario 
could  simply  buy  out  the  property  owner  at 
the  fenceline  in  order  to  meet  the  regula- 
tory threshold.  This  would  produce  a  hun- 
dred-fold decrease  in  risk  of  death  to  the 
MEI— now  living  elsewhere— while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  regulation  of  the  factory 
and  providing  an  equitable  distribution  of 
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risk  to  the  community.  In  other  words,  situ- 
ation C  would  become  situation  B. 

Again,  looking  at  the  situation  using  tradi- 
tional public  health  methodology  demon 
strates  that  the  purchase  of  the  fenceline 
property  has  a  miniscule  effect  on  overall 
public  health.  Taking  the  total  population 
into  account,  one  can  see  that  the  total 
number  of  adverse  lifetime  events  would 
only  decrease  from  1.001  to  1.000.  This  sce- 
nario could  allow  a  polluter  to  avoid  regula- 
tion despite  a  significant  threat  to  a  large 
population.  It  is  an  example  of  poor  public 
policy  engendered  by  sole  reliance  on  the 
risk  to  the  MEI.  rather  than  considering  the 
entire  population. 

Population  size  and  time 
Another  way  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
relying  on  the  MEI  approach  is  to  translate 
the  above  example  from  numerical  risk 
ratios  into  the  duration  of  time  during 
which  the  unwanted  adverse  event  is  likely 
to  occur.  When  one  regulates  with  one  life 
(the  MEIs)  in  mind,  the  duration  in  which 
the  adverse  event  is  likely  to  occur  can  be 
orders  of  magnitude  longer.  In  situation  A. 
the  lifetime  risk  of  1  in  1.000  means  that  the 
unwanted  adverse  event  is  likely  to  occur 
once  in  1.000  lifetimes.  Using  the  standard 
lifetime  of  70  years,  the  time  period  during 
which  this  unwanted  event  would  be  expect 
ed  to  occur  is  70.000  years. 

Remember  that  this  is  statistical  reason- 
ing. This  doesn't  mean  that  an  MEI  wont 
suffer  the  adverse  event  until  the  end  of  the 
70,000  years.  The  event  may  happen  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  that  70.000  years,  or  it 
may  happen  twice  in  70.000  years  and  not 
again  for  the  next  70.000  years.  The  point  is 
that— on  average— it  will  happen  once  every 
70.000  years.  These  statistical  averages 
change  drastically  when  whole  populations 
are  considered. 

When  one  regulates  with  populations  in 
mind,  the  year  'lifetimes"  are  lived  simulta- 
neously by  the  whole  group.  Hence,  when 
one  adverse  event  is  expected  in  100.000  life- 
times as  is  the  case  in  scenario  B.  but  there 
are  100.000  lives  being  regulated,  the  ad- 
verse event  is  statistically  likely  to  occur 
within  70  years.  The  individuals  in  this  sce- 
nario are  less  at  risk,  but  the  population  is 
much  more  severely  endangered. 
Risk  assessment  process  inappropriate  for 

MEI 
The  use  of  the  MEI  to  regulate  pollutant 
sources  is  also  seriously  questionable  be- 
cause of  the  way  that  risk  assessments  are 
currently  performed.  A  relatively  high 
degree  of  conservatism  is  already  built  into 
the  current  risk  assessment  approach  based 
on  sound  public  health  principles  involving 
protection  of  a  population.  Exposure  rates 
are  usually  calculated  with  many  conserva- 
tive simplifying  assumptions  pertinent  only 
to  the  total  population  risk.  If  the  MEI 
rather  than  the  [wpulation  were  the  origi- 
nal target  for  developing  risk  assessment 
procedures,  then  a  different  approach 
would  have  been  used  as  the  data  qualilty 
objectives  and  policy  considerations  are  sig- 
nificantly different. 

For  example,  assuming  a  daily  tap  water 
intake  of  2  liters,  or  that  someone  stands 
outside  his  or  her  front  door  breathing  a 
pollutant  for  70  years,  is  perhaps  not  an  in- 
appropriate overestimate  of  exposure  when 
dealing  with  large  populations — certain  indi- 
viduals may  approximate  such  exposure  sce- 
narios. However,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
such  an  indiviudal  will  also  be  the  one  living 
at  the  factory  fenceline.  When  considering 
the  specific  individual— or  at  least  the  very 


small  population  living  at  the  factory  fence- 
line— it  t>ecomes  very  misleading  to  make 
such  assumptions. 

Further,  as  in  Figure  I.  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  a  single  housing  site  is 
occupied  for  70  years.  However,  U.S.  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  it  is  highly  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  location  will  be 
occupied  by  the  same  individual  during  this 
70-year  period.  Population  mobility  does  not 
alter  the  risk  level  to  public  health  as  long 
as  the  total  population  numt)er  remains 
fairly  stable.  But  failure  to  take  into  ac- 
count population  mobility  in  calculating  the 
risk  for  one  indiviudal  living  at  the  fence- 
line— the  MEI  results  in  at  least  an  addition- 
al half  an  order  of  magnitude  degree  of  con- 
servatism. If  we  are  serious  about  using  the 
MEI  for  regulatory  purposes,  we  at  least 
need  to  have  our  risk  assessors  consider  an 
approach  that  is  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Most  sensttii^e  indiiHduals  not  necessarily 
protected 

It  is  erroneously  believed  that  if  you  pro- 
tect the  MEI  you  protect  the  most  sensitive 
indiviudal.  This  is  wrong  on  a  number  of 
counts.  Equating  the  MEI  with  the  most 
sensitive  individual  is  false.  Sensitivity  is  de- 
termined by  a  number  of  different  factors, 
only  one  of  which  is  the  extent  and  amount 
of  exposure.  For  any  given  level  of  external 
exposure  there  may  be  more  internal 
uptake  among  some  individuals  than  others: 
for  example,  exercising  individuals  inhale 
more  than  sedentary  individuals.  For  any 
given  level  of  internal  uptake  there  may  be 
more  delivery  of  a  toxic  product  to  a  target 
organ  among  some  individuals,  for  example, 
caused  by  differences  in  metabolism.  For 
any  given  level  of  toxic  agent  reaching  a 
target  organ  there  may  be  a  greater  amount 
of  damage  caused,  for  example,  because  of 
differing  responses  to  allergens.  And  for  any 
given  level  of  target  organ  damage  there 
may  be  a  greater  impact  on  particular  indi- 
viduals, for  example,  due  to  age  or  a  preex- 
isting disease.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
indivdaal  living  immediately  downwind 
from  the  fenceline  will  also  be  the  most  sen- 
sitive individual. 

Protecting  the  MEI  may  not  protect  public 
health 

Protecting  the  MEI  does  not  automatical- 
ly guarantee  the  protection  of  those  of 
lower  exposure,  though  this  is  a  common 
misperception.  For  example,  consider  what 
happens  if  one  requires  the  factory  de- 
scribed in  scenario  C  to  achieve  a  ten-fold 
reduction  in  emissions.  The  risk  to  MEI  de- 
creases from  .001  to  .0001.  while  the  risk  to 
the  population  in  the  town  goes  from  1.000 
to  0.100.  Accepting  such  a  regulatory  solu- 
tion permits  a  residual  risk  to  the  town  that 
is  a  hundred-fold  higher  (0.100  to  0.001) 
than  the  original  risk  to  the  MEI  that  led  to 
the  regulation.  Hence,  a  risk-based  ap- 
proach to  the  MEI.  such  as  a  benchmark  of 
1  in  10.000.  does  not  leave  the  MEI  nor  the 
more  distant  population  without  risk. 

CONCLUSION 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  environ- 
mentally active  states.  Some  people  believe 
this  is  because  the  Garden  State  has  more 
environmental  problems  than  others,  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  reason.  The  state 
has  the  greatest  population  density  in  the 
nation,  and  large  numbers  of  people  live 
very  near  pollution  sources.  Other  states 
may  have  equal  or  worse  pollution  prob- 
lems, but  lack  the  same  population  at  risk. 
Both  factors  have  played  a  major  role  in 
forming  public  concerns,  and  surely  cannot 


be  ignored  in  developing  solutions.  There  is 
no  basis  in  public  health  for  regulating  a 
factory  in  the  desert  with  one  hermit  living 
at  the  fenceline  Identically  to  a  factory  in  a 
populous  area  of  New  Jersey. 

The  MEI  approach  stems  from  a  laudable 
desire  for  equity.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
fit  into  the  tradition  of  public  health  that 
strives  to  achieve  optimal  health  for  all 
people.  The  emphasis  on  the  MEI  in  current 
legislation  is  an  example  of  the  problems 
imposed  by  having  public  health  decisions 
made  by  individuals  trained  primarily  in  law 
rather  than  in  public  health  disciplines, 
where  equity— and  not  health— is  the  lead- 
ing principle. 

The  maximum  lifetime  risk  to  the  individ- 
ual should  not  be  ignored.  When  considered 
in  conjunction  with  other  information,  it 
can  be  useful.  In  the  final  decision  on  the 
Vinyl  Chloride  case.  EPA  appears  to  concur. 
The  Agency  has  decided  to  include  consider- 
ation of  the  MEI.  but  refused  to  set  any 
rigid  standard,  and  also  required  consider- 
ation of  the  exposure  of  the  larger  popula- 
tion along  with  other  factors. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  risk  to  the  MEI 
is  far  less  important  than  the  aggregate  risk 
to  all  individuals  potentially  affected.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  EPA's  decision  will  place 
undue  emphasis  on  the  MEI.  To  make 
policy  solely  or  even  predominantly  on  the 
basis  of  the  MEI  is  a  distortion  of  classic 
public  health  approaches.  It  is  inimical  to 
the  health  of  our  citizens  to  pursue  the  con- 
trol of  environmental  hazards  in  a  way  that 
ignores  or  belittles  the  importance  of  popu- 
lation density. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns,  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  2162  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  30  minutes  equally  divided  between 
Senators  Byrd  and  Dole  for  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212,  the  Armenian  resolu- 
tion, during  the  remainder  of  today's 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
said  anything  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  cloture  today,  and  so  I 
take  this  moment  to  congratulate  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  good  fight 
that  he  made.  It  was  obvious  that  his 
heart  was  in  it.  He  was  very  conscien- 
tious about  it.  He  spoke  with  great 
feeling,  and  I  just  hope  that  I  have 
said  nothing  that  hurt  his  feelings.  I 


do  not  believe  I  have.  I  have  talked 
with  him  since,  and  he  was  in  a  per- 
fectly fine  mood,  as  he  always  is  when 
I  talk  with  him.  I  just  did  not  want  to 
go  home  this  weekend  without  saying 
that  I  appreciated  the  position  he 
took.  I  regret  that  I  had  to  oppose 
him. 

We  all  at  times  have  to  be  a  little 
partisan  in  this  place.  There  is  no  par- 
tisanship in  this  instance.  There  was 
nothing  personal  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  see  it  as  a  matter  in 
which  I  win  or  I  lose,  because  it  is  not 
"I"  who  would  lose  in  either  case.  I 
think  we  both  stood  up  for  what  we 
felt  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  and 
both  of  us  perceived  it  differently  as 
to  the  impact  that  it  might  have.  And 
so  we  have  gone  all  through  that.  I 
will  not  go  through  it  here  again. 

I  should,  however,  say  once  more 
that  I  reluctantly  objected  to  the  Re- 
publican leader's  request  to  change 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  to  a  con- 
current resolution.  I  did  that  for  two 
reasons,  and  I  explained  them  on  the 
floor.  They  were  genuine  reasons  for 
opposing  the  request.  One  was  that  on 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  going  to  take  an 
action,  it  ought  to  be  something  that 
goes  across  the  President's  desk  be- 
cause it  could  prove  to  be  as  fateful  as 
some  of  us  have  expressed  concern 
that  it  would.  It  might  not.  But  in  a 
matter  of  this  importance  to  a  very 
strong  and  faithful  and  friendly  ally,  I 
think  the  President  should  have  the 
opporttmity  to  stop  it  or  to  sign  it. 
AJid  a  concurrent  resolution  would  not 
go  to  the  President's  desk. 

Second,  as  to  the  change  in  language 
itself,  I  saw  that  change  as  reported  by 
the  distinguished  leader  as  still  being 
offensive  to  that  friendly  country, 
that  ally,  and  even  though  there  are 
words  that  are  changed,  if  they  are 
heard  to  be  the  same,  if  they  are  inter- 
preted to  be  the  same  meaning,  then  I 
think  it  is  just  as  important  we  not  let 
that  language  become  an  act  of  the 
Senate  in  a  concurrent  resolution  as  it 
would  be  in  a  Senate  joint  resolution. 
A  concurrent  resolution  is  still  the 
action  of  both  Houses.  It  still  carries 
the  stamp  of  the  Senate.  And  so  for 
those  two  reasons  I  reluctantly  object- 
ed. 

So  we  will  have  another  vote  on 
Tuesday  next.  We  will  not  be  discuss- 
ing this  matter  at  great  length,  but 
there  will  be  some  little  discussion  on 
Tuesday  I  think.  I  felt  I  wanted  to  say 
these  things  on  the  Record  before  we 
go  home. 

There  is  a  personal  relationship  that 
exists  among  and  between  Senators, 
and  in  my  31  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  fought  a  good  many  legislative 
battles.  I  lost  some  and  won  some.  I 
try  to  go  on  after  the  battle  is  over 
and  think  of  the  next  day  and  the 
next  issue  that  will  come  along.  I  be- 
lieve that   is  the  way  Senator  Dole 


looks  at  it.  He  always  has  looked  at  it 
that  way.  We  always  shake  hands  and 
walk  out  of  here,  put  our  hands  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  forget 
about  it. 

The  book,  "The  Last  Battle,"  con- 
tains a  good  many  of  William  Jennings 
Bryant's  speeches.  We  have  not 
fought  the  last  battle.  There  will 
always  be  others.  If  I  am  not  here  to 
fight  them  as  time  comes  and  goes, 
someone  else  will  be  here. 

So  I  congratulate  all  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  voted  pro  and 
con.  I  found  a  long  time  ago  that 
today's  antagonists  may  be  tomorrow's 
allies.  I  found  in  my  political  contests 
over  the  years  that  people  who  op- 
posed me  in  this  election  or  that  elec- 
tion or  another  election,  as  time  went 
on,  if  I  put  it  behind  me,  they  became 
my  supporters  in  many  instances. 

And  it  works  both  ways.  Some  of 
those  who  supported  me  that  day  do 
not  support  me  anymore.  That  is  the 
way  it  is.  That  is  the  way  it  runs.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  here. 

Had  the  position  that  I  took  today 
lost,  I  would  be  here  saying  the  same 
thing  that  I  am  saying  now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Dole  will  come  back  into  the 
Chamber  later  and  offer  a  cloture 
motion.  He  may  wish  to  have  some- 
thing more  to  say,  or  maybe  not. 
There  is  some,  I  believe,  some  business 
to  be  transacted  yet. 

I  believe  I  will  recess  the  Senate, 
having  been  authorized  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  do  so  for  say  10  minutes, 
to  give  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  drink  of  water,  and  get  out  of 
the  Chamber  if  they  want,  stretch, 
and  get  a  little  air. 

RECESS  POR   10  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:11  p.m..  recessed  until  6:21 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Harkin]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  its  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SUNDAYS  NICARAGUAN 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  the  Nicaraguan  people  will  go 
to  the  polls  to  elect  their  new  leaders. 
According  to  some  analysts,  Mrs.  Vio- 
leta  Chamorro  may  come  from  behind 


to  win.  Public  opinion  surveys  in  Nica- 
ragua purportedly  show  that  neither 
Mrs.  Chamorro  nor  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
Communist,  has  a  clear  majority,  al- 
though sadly,  Ortega  is  the  odds-on  fa- 
vorate  to  win. 

It  is  absurd  to  discuss  this  event  as 
though  it  were  a  simple  election,  and 
as  though  the  only  question  is  wheth- 
er the  votes  will  be  counted  accurately 
and  fairly.  The  point  is  that  no  matter 
who  wins,  the  Nicaraguan  people  lose, 
and  the  American  people  lose.  Neither 
candidate  has  the  will  or  the  power  to 
restore  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  does  not 
consist  in  simply  the  ability  of  all  citi- 
zens to  vote  in  elections  and  have  their 
vote  counted  fairly.  There  are  many 
totalitarian  systems  in  the  world  that 
count  the  votes  of  all  of  their  citizens. 
In  fact,  the  more  totalitarian  a  system 
is.  the  more  likely  a  high  percentage 
of  the  people  will  vote.  There  is,  after 
all,  no  freedom  when  people  are  (forced 
to  vote.  The  right  not  to  vote  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  right  to  vote. 

Nor  is  it  a  free  election  just  because 
more  than  one  candidate  is  running. 
Voting  is  only  a  part  of  democracy, 
and  democracy  is  only  a  part  of  free- 
dom. The  American  concept  of  free- 
dom goes  beyond  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Freedom  requires  a  whole  social 
infrastructure,  which  includes  the 
democratic  process,  but  which  also  de- 
mands religious  freedom,  economic 
freedom,  press  freedom,  and  the  free- 
dom to  nourish  and  preserve  one's  tra- 
ditional culture.  Only  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere can  candidates  freely  choose 
to  run:  only  in  such  an  atmosphere 
can  voters  freely  choose. 

The  current  election  in  Nicaragua 
meets  none  of  those  tests.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua  do  not  have  a  free  choice. 
Mrs.  Chamorro  is  not  the  choice  of  a 
free  opposition.  She  is  an  alternative 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
a  blatant  attempt  to  stage  a  fake  elec- 
tion to  legitimize  the  present  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Managua.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  chosen  to  betray  the  true  freedom 
fighters  of  Nicaragua,  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance.  For  the  United  States,  it  is 
a  moral  tragedy  of  immense  dimen- 
sions. Therefore,  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, apparently  wish  to 
whitewash  the  evils  of  the  present 
regime  by  pretending  that  communism 
has  been  supported  in  a  so-called  free 
election. 

But  how  can  there  be  a  free  election, 
when  there  is  no  free  choice?  The  so- 
called  opposition.  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition,  is  not  a  free  political  insti- 
tution. It  was  created  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  to  control  the 
electoral  process  and  prevent  an  effec- 
tive nationalist  opposition.  The  State 
Department  insisted  that  the  opposi- 
tion had  to  include  everyone,  including 
the  Communist  Party  of  Nicaragua.  In 
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fact,  the  majority  of  the  parties  in 
UNO  are  Communist.  Marxist,  or  So- 
cialist philosophies  which  are  associat- 
ed worldwide  with  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. One  senior  administration  offi- 
cial told  my  office  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  Communist  Party  was  essentia! 
to  the  success  of  the  coalition.  An- 
other official  told  us  that  the  United 
States  can  control  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  in  the  coalition.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  State  Department's  candi- 
dates are  persons  violently  opposed  to 
the  U.S.  system.  They  would  not  be 
elected  dog  catcher  in  any  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States. 

The  so-called  selection  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro  as  UNO  candidate  is  a  case  in 
point.  She  was.  after  all,  an  original 
member  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, part  of  the  popular  front  orga 
nized  by  Fidel  Castro.  She  is  today  a 
critic  of  the  Government,  but  not  its 
Marxist  doctrine.  Despite  the  fact  that 
U.S.  Government  officials  stage-man- 
aged the  UNO  convention— demanding 
that  Mrs.  Chamorro  be  selected  as 
UNO's  candidate— she  failed  to  gain  a 
majority  even  after  six  or  seven  bal- 
lots. In  fact,  she  never  did  gain  a  ma- 
jority, but  was  simply  proclaimed  the 
candidate  by  the  United  States,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  two  of  her  children 
are  still  members  of  the  Sandinista 
Party.  Her  son,  Carlos  Fernando  Cha- 
morro, has  been  Director  of  Party 
Propaganda  and  is  currently  editor  of 
the  Party  newspaper.  Barricada.  And 
her  daughter.  Claudia,  is  Ortega's 
former  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Chamorro  has  never 
demonstrated  any  power  of  political 
organization  or  any  capability  to 
govern.  A  weaker  candidate  is  harder 
to  imagine.  A  government  led  by  Mrs. 
Chamorro  would  still  be  a  Sandinista- 
style  government,  with  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  probably  much  of  the  same 
personnel. 

Then,  as  her  running  mate,  the 
United  States  insisted  that  UNO 
choose  the  former  Sandinista  Minister 
of  Labor,  Virgilio  Godoy.  There  is 
little  evidence  that  he  ever  left  the 
Sandinista  Party,  and  he  certainly  has 
never  repudiated  its  Marxist  doctrine. 

It  is  so  hard  to  tell  UNO  candidates 
from  Sandinista  candidates.  Indeed, 
scores  of  UNO  candidates  actually 
turned  out  to  be  Sandinista  infiltra- 
tors who  ostentatiously  withdrew  their 
candidacies  in  the  middle  of  the  cam- 
paign, embarrassing  UNO  when  it  was 
too  late  to  file  real  candidates. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro and  her  Sandinista  running 
mate  ran  a  poor  campaign.  They  failed 
to  make  fundamental  criticisms  of  the 
Sandinistas'  revolutionary  Marxist 
doctrine.  They  failed  to  criticize  the 
enormous  corruption  and  special  privi- 
leges that  are  associated  with  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  Communist  gang  that 
holds  the  country  in  thrall.  They 
failed  to  attack  the  lack  of  fundamen- 
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tal  religious  freedoms  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  all  those  who  reject  the  Marx- 
ist conclusions  of  so-called  liberation 
theology. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  opposed 
any  U.S.  funding  of  the  electoral  fraud 
in  Nicaragua.  To  me  it  is  unconscion- 
able that  any  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds 
would  be  used  to  support  the  candida- 
cy of  the  Communists  and  pseudo-San- 
dinistas  who  dominate  the  UNO  coali- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  clear  that, 
under  Sandinista  decrees,  half  of  the 
U.S.  funding  would  go  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas themselves.  Nevertheless,  State 
Department  representatives  solemnly 
promised  that  none  of  the  funding 
would  go  to  the  Sandinistas  them- 
selves, and  that  the  United  States 
would  find  ways  to  circumvent  Nicara- 
guan  laws  and  regulations.  But  now  we 
see  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
U.S.  funds  went  only  to  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinistas,  and  that  little  or 
none  of  the  money  went  for  its  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  helping  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro. Not  one  Member  of  Congress 
should  have  been  shocked  by  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  February  4  enti- 
tled U.S.  Aid  Just  Dribbles  In  to  Nica- 
ragua Opposition,  but  the  Sandinistas 
Profit.  "  That  article  quotes  an  A.I.D. 
official  as  saying.  "The  Sandinistas 
have  blocked  UNO's  access  to  this 
money,  but  the  Nicaragua  Govern- 
ment has  access  to  its  share.  That  was 
the  worst  nightmare  of  many  people." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
the  U.S.  Government  should  never  be 
allowed  to  intervene  in  any  election,  in 
any  country,  at  any  time.  You  cannot 
jump-start  democracy  by  using  un- 
democratic methods.  Every  time  we 
have  attempted  to  do  that,  the  result 
has  been  a  disaster  for  the  country  in- 
volved. Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the 
State  Department,  in  choosing  the 
candidates  it  wants  to  support  has  con- 
sistently selected  philosophical  leftists 
congenial  to  its  own  way  of  thinking, 
despite  what  the  people  of  the  country 
involved  want,  and  despite  what  the 
American  people  would  want. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  therefore 
face  an  agonizing  choice.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  can  vote  for  the  Sandinista 
candidates  and  the  continuance  of  a 
revolutionary  Marxist  and  totalitarian 
government,  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  has  control  over  every 
aspect  of  their  lives— their  jobs,  their 
government,  the  press,  the  army,  the 
secret  police,  the  neighborhood  moni- 
tors, the  school  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  can  vote  for 
the  candidates,  backed  by  the  United 
States,  who  are  former  members  of 
the  Sandinista  government,  and  who 
offer  only  a  weak,  "me-too"  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  which  they  have 
no  means  of  implementing  if  they 
should  win.  If  you  were  an  ordinary 
Nicaragua  voter,  what  would  you  do? 
Would  you  vote  against  a  powerful 
government  that  more  than  likely  has 


the  power  to  find  out  how  you  voted, 
and  certainly  has  the  power  to  make 
reprisals?  Or  would  you  vote  for  a 
weak,  me-too  candidate  with  no  de- 
monstrable power  to  take  office  or  to 
govern  if  she  did? 

"Who  speaks  for  the  Nicaraguan 
nation  in  this  contest  of  two  Sandinis- 
tas each  backed  by  rival  superpowers? 
Who  stands  for  freedom?  Who  stands 
for  the  right  to  overthrow  socialism? 

A  prudent  Nicaraguan,  offered  such 
a  fraudulent  choice,  would  come  to  the 
rational  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to 
support  the  tyrant  who  has  control  of 
his  life  than  to  engage  in  vain  support 
for  an  alleged  democratic  process.  But 
of  course  men  and  women  do  not 
always  act  upon  superficially  rational 
motives.  They  sometimes  act  out  of 
deeper,  more  powerful  motives  that 
are  more  important  to  human  dignity 
than  superficial  rationalism.  I  hope, 
indeed,  that  thousands  of  Nicaraguaiis 
do  cast  a  protest  vote  against  Daniel 
Ortega,  despite  the  unworthiness  of 
his  opponent.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
circumstances,  it  is  a  grand,  but  empty 
gesture. 

Mr.  President,  Daniel  Ortega  will 
have  a  lot  of  company  in  Managua 
this  weekend.  The  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
have  sent  teams  of  observers.  And  a 
number  of  Americans,  including 
former  President  Carter,  are  traveling 
to  Nicaragua  to  observe  the  fairness  of 
the  election.  President  Carter  has  al- 
ready expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
most  of  the  electoral  proceedings  thus 
far,  and  there  is  litle  indication  that 
he  will  take  exception  with  the  result. 

The  fact  is,  Nicaragua  today  is  a 
corpse  upon  a  marble  slab,  with  a 
dagger  in  its  heart.  The  handle  of  that 
dagger  bears  the  fingerprints  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  for  it  was  he  who  in- 
stalled the  Sandinista  regime.  True, 
the  present  regime  may  have  departed 
somewhat  from  President  Carter's 
former  hopes— but  if  it  allegedly  re- 
turns to  the  democratic  fold  through 
elections  proclaimed  "free  and  fair  "  by 
President  Carter  himself,  won't  that 
seem  to  vindicate  his  original  decision? 
I  find  that  a  little  too  convenient  to 
ring  true.  The  brutal,  undemocratic 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  regime  was 
perfectly  evident  in  1979.  and  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  said  so— and  said  so 
again  in  1980,  1981.  1982.  1983,  and 
down  to  this  very  day. 

Mr.  President  It  was  evident  5 
months  ago  that  the  coming  elections 
in  Nicaragua  would  be  a  fraud— and  I, 
for  one,  am  disappointed  that  the 
State  Department  played  a  key  role  in 
legitimizing  this  sham.  Hardly  a  week 
has  passed  without  reports  of  blatant 
harassment  and  Sandinista-sponsored 
violence.  Several  opposition  campaign 
workers  have  been  killed.  Communist 
thugs  have  terrorized  opposition  ral- 
lies and  threatened  to  kill  many  Nica- 
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raguans  associated  with  the  opposi- 
tion. Many  Nicaraguans  are  afraid 
that  if  Ortega  loses,  the  violence  will 
merely  escalate. 

One  prominent  election  observer, 
former  Costa  Rican  President  Mario 
Echandi,  travelled  to  Nicaragua  and 
drafted  an  important  report  about  his 
concerns  with  the  elections.  He  con- 
cluded, based  on  the  Sandinistas'  elec- 
tion preparation,  that  it  is  virtually 
impo-wible  at  this  point  to  have  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua.  He  was 
particularly  dubious  about  the  Sandi- 
nista claims  that  they  had  registered 
95  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  just 
4  days.  According  to  President 
Echandi.  no  physical  documentation 
was  necessary  to  register.  In  fact  Mr. 
President,  some  Members  of  this  body 
could  have  registered  to  vote  in  the 
Nicaraguan  elections,  given  their  lax 
registration  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  compile  a  chronology  of 
the  Sandinista  election  abuses  that 
have  been  reported  in  the  press.  This 
partial  list,  taken  solely  from  public 
sources,  details  a  weekly  campaign  of 
harassment  by  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
Communist  conspirators.  The  public 
record  of  fraud,  psychological  warfare, 
and  intimidation  throughout  the  elec- 
tion goes  to  show  that  it  really  doesn't 
matter  what  happens  on  election  day. 
The  fraud  has  already  been  commit- 
ted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  sign  of  hope 
in  Nicaragua  today  is  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistance— the  freedom  fight- 
ers—who have  been  cut  off  from 
United  States  aid,  have  pledged  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  freedom.  They 
have  a  new  breed  of  leaders,  no  longer 
in  the  pay  of  the  CIA,  who  are  free  to 
liberate  their  country  without  the 
shackles  of  U.S.  support.  They  are 
brave  men  undertaking  an  impossible 
task,  but  they  have  the  purity  of  true 
nationalism  and  deep  patriotism.  Per- 
haps they  will  succeed.  Perhaps  they 
will  topple  the  Sandinista  government 
whether  the  Sandinista  government  is 
led  by  Daniel  Ortega  or  led  by  anyone 
else.  I  wish  them  well.  I  always  have.  I 
always  will.  They  are  patriots  who  de- 
serve better  than  the  treatment  they 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Reports  op  Campaign  Harassment 
Record  Insert 

november.  1989 

FYancisco  Mallono.  38.  an  UNO  campaign- 
er is  killed  by  men  in  military  (Sandinista) 
uniforms. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 


NOVEMBER   14.   1989 

Jose  Alfonso  Valle.  43.  arrested  for  hand- 
ing out  UNO  fliers.  He  is  held  until  Decem- 
ber 30.  1989. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 

NOVEMBER  29.   1989 

Jose  Blen  Rosales.  29.  an  UNO  supporter 
in  Kisalaya.  is  killed. 
Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 

DECEMBER   1,   1989 

William  Cruz  Laze  of  Estelil.  22.  is  kid- 
napped by  six  armed  men.  including  two 
Sandinista  officers.  He  is  later  found  dead. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 

DECEMBER   10.   1989 

Center  for  Democracy  releases  report 
claiming  an  armed  Sandinista  mob  provoked 
a  confrontation  at  an  UNO  rally  in  Masa- 
tepe.  One  man  was  killed  by  machete  and 
several  were  wounded. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  12/15/89. 

DECEMBER   14.   1989 

The  Bush  administration  accuses  Sandi- 
nistas of  carrying  out  violent  attacks  de- 
signed to  intimidate  the  political  opposition. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  Luigi 
Einaudi  blasts  a  pattern  of  violence  and  in- 
timidation designed  to  prevent  opposition 
candidates  from  freely  expressing  their 
right  to  participate  in  the  electoral  process 
in  Nicaragua. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  12/15/89. 

DECEMBER  IS.  1989 

U.S.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Eagle- 
burger  says  leftist  violence  against  the  Nica- 
raguan opposition  raises  "grave  doubts" 
about  Sandinista  government  willingness  to 
hold  fair  elections. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  12/16/89. 

Pour  UNO  officials,  including  the  UNO 
council  candidate  in  Concepcion.  announce 
that  they  continue  to  be  harrassed  by  the 
Sandinista  police.  One  was  asked  to  resign 
by  state  security  officials.  All  stated  that 
they  would  continue  their  campaigns. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Corporacion  12/ 
15/89.  (FBIS  12/16/89). 

DECEMBER  20.   1989 

U.S.  deposits  $1.8  million  in  a  fund  desig- 
nated for  UNO  and  $1.5  million  in  fund  des- 
ignated for  the  IPCE  (Institute  for  Elector- 
al Promotion  and  Training). 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/17/90 

JANUARY   1.   1990 

The  Sandinistas  shell  the  Miskito  Indian 
village  of  Kisalaya.  none  are  killed.  The 
Miskito  political  group  later  endorses  UNO. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 

JANUARY  4.   1990 

Hemaldo  Zuniga.  UNO  legal  representa- 
tive, officially  protests  to  the  CSE  about  a 
communique  issued  by  Defense  Minister 
Humberto  Ortega  on  December  27,  which 
threatened  UNO  leaders  if  the  United 
States  invaded  Nicaragua.  Zuniga  noted 
that  since  the  communique.  UNO  leaders 
Violeta  Chamorro.  Virgilio  Godoy.  Emilo  Al 
varez  Montalvan  and  Augustin  Jarquin 
Araya  and  Luiz  Sanchez  Sancho  have  re- 
ceived numerous  death  threats. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Sandino  1/3/90. 
(FBIS  1/4/90). 

JANUARY  8.   1990 

ONUVEN.  the  United  Nations  Mission  for 
Verification  of  Elections  in  Nicaragua,  criti- 
cizes the  Nicaraguan  media  for  its  lack  of 
objectiveness.  The  report  contains  a  sepa- 
rate chapter  on  television,  stating  "Not  only 
is  the  state  run  television  coverage  [of  the 
UNO],  but  it  usually  distoru  the  truth.  It 


has  become  worse  over  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  any  mention  of  the  VSVO  opposition 
party  has  been  simply  Insulting."  It  further 
criticizes  the  airing  of  the  Sandinistas  polit- 
ical propaganda.  It  criticizes  both  pro-gov- 
ernment and  pro-UNO  papers. 
Source:  ACAN  1/8/90.  (FBIS  1/10/90). 

JANUARY  10.  1990 

Igbal  Riza.  chairman  of  ONUVEN.  the 
United  Nations  Oljserver  Mission  for  the 
Verification  of  Elections  in  Nicaragua, 
voiced  concerned  over  threats  made  by  De- 
fense Minister  Humt)erto  Ortega  to  "exe- 
cute' opposition  members  if  the  US  Invades 
Nicaragua.  He  further  stated  "execution  can 
easily  be  interpreted  as  intimidation  of  the 
opposition  and  the  initial  effect  "was  a 
series  of  threatening  phone  calls  to  UNO 
presidential  candidate  Violeta  Chamorro." 

Source:  ACAN  1/10/90.  (FBIS  1/11/90). 

JANUARY   11.   1990 

Antonio  Lacayo  of  UNO  accuses  the  San- 
dinista government  of  dragging  its  feet  so 
UNO  cannot  train  poUwatchers  at  each  of 
the  4.394  polling  cites.  UNO  says  it  has  not 
received  any  money  appropriated  by  the  US 
government  in  October. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  1/12/90. 

JANUARY   12.    1989 

Luis  Sanchez  Sancho  announces  that 
UNO  has  not  received  any  of  the  funds  de- 
posited in  the  Nicaraguan  Central  Bank  for 
its  use. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Catolica  1/12/90. 
(FBIS  1/22/90). 

JANUARY   15.   1989 

After  members  of  the  opposition  threaten 
to  resign  if  not  paid,  the  Sandinistas  claim 
they  are  beginning  to  pay  out  some  of  the 
$600,000  in  funds  from  the  US  that  had 
been  available  since  December.  The  story 
does  not  hold  up. 

Source:  Los  Angeles  Times  1/20/90. 

Rep.  Peter  Goss  (R-FL).  who  just  re- 
turned from  Nicaragua,  said  "If  the  poll 
watchers  aren't  there,  there's  a  pretty  good 
prima  facie  case  that  the  elections  are  not 
free  and  fair  " 

Rep.  Cass  Ballenger  (R-NC).  who  re- 
turned on  the  same  trip,  said  the  Sandinista 
are  using  "using  a  technicality  to  hold  up 
the  process"  (not  releasing  money  to  IPCE). 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/17/90. 

UN  Observer  Elliot  Richardson  predicted 
fair  elections  but  noted  unbalanced  cover- 
age by  the  state  owned  media,  misuse  of 
government  property  for  campaigning  and 
use  of  violence  and  intimidation  at  political 
rallies.  He  noted  that  the  government  press 
refers  to  UNO  as  GN-UNO  (National  Guard- 
UNO),  linking  the  party  to  Samozas  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Source:  The  Washington  Post  1/16/90. 

JANUARY   16.   1990 

Police  use  tear  gas  to  break  up  a  small  op- 
position rally  in  Grenada.  Four  people.  In- 
cluding the  p>olitical  director  for  the  Grena- 
da region,  were  arrested.  The  police  also 
seized  an  opposition  station  wagon.  The 
police  claim  that  no  prior  permission  was 
given.  However,  on  August  24.  1989  the  Su- 
preme Election  Council  announced  that  no 
prior  permission  for  rallies  would  be  needed. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/18/90. 
Managua  Radio  Corporacion  8/23/89  (FBIS 
8/24/89).  Managua  Radio  Catolica  1/16/90. 
(FBIS  1/19/90). 

Interior  Ministry  troops  attempt  to  arrest 
Carlos  Brienco.  director  of  the  UNO  Inde- 
pendiente  newscast,  on  the  charge  of  driv- 
ing  a   stolen   automobile.   When   his   wife 
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threatened  to  go  to  La  Prensa.  the  police 
fled.  His  wife  later  mentioned  that  she  had 
been  harrassed  two  weeks  ago. 

Source:   La  Prensa   1/16/90.   (FBIS   1/19 
90. 

Sandinistas  claim  to  release  $200,000  for 
the  IPCE  (Institute  for  Electoral  Promotion 
and  Training),  the  UNO  group  re.sponsible 
for  training  and  paying  poll  watchers. 
(Money  deposited  12/20) 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/17/90. 

JANUARY  17.  1990 

Pour  opposition  activists  are  arrested  for 
"aggression,  offenses  and  lack  of  respect" 
toward  Ortega  as  he  leaves  a  pro-govern- 
ment rally. 

The  Washington  Times  quotes  State  De- 
partment Official  that  the  first  installment 
of  money  to  the  IPCE  that  was  claimed  to 
be  released  on  January  16  has  not  been. 
"We  continue  to  get  insurances  almost  on  a 
daily  basis  that  the  money  will  be  released 
within  the  hour,  but  it  never  is  released." 
Official  states  that  the  government  objec- 
tion to  the  IPCE  is  unfair  because  it  had 
certified  the  IPCE  as  grantworthy "  on  No- 
vember 11.  1989. 

Source;  The  Washington  Times  1/18/90. 

JANUARY   18.    1989 

The  OAS  raises  doubts  about  free  and  fair 
election,  claiming  that  the  source  of  some 
violence  can  be  traced  to  the  Sandinistas  or 
to  an  armed  group  of  irregulars.  OAS  al.so 
noted  that  UNO  supporters  have  been 
threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs  and  benefits 

The  US  State  Department  says  campaign 
showed  a  "striking  pattern  of  Saninista  in- 
timidation, harrassment  of  the  opposition 
and  violence." 

Source:  Los  Angeles  Times.  Miami  Herald. 
The  Washington  Times  1    19  90 

Barricadea.  the  official  party  newspaper, 
claims  that  UNO  has  been  swindled  by  the 
US  and  has  not  received  its  October  money 
because  of  the  Jewish  style  with  which 
tht  US  Congress  typically  manages  the  con- 
tributions of  US  taxpayers."  The  paper  dis- 
associates itself  from  the  writers  comments 
the  next  day. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/23/90. 

JANUARY   19.    1990 

The  Sandinista  newspaper  Barricada  an- 
nounce.s  again  that  monies  due  the  UNO 
and  the  IPCE  have  been  released.  The 
report  does  not  hold  up. 

Source:  Barricada  1/19 '90.  (FBIS  1/22/ 
9U). 

National  Democratic  Confidence  Parly  ac- 
tivist Carlos  Alberto  Molina  is  arrested  at 
his  home,  physically  mistreated  and 
charged  with  being  a    Somozist  henchman." 

Soun  e    Managua   Radio   Corporacion    1 
23,90.  IF3IS  2/1/90) 

JANUARY  22.    1989 

State  Department  spokeswoman  Margaret 
Tutweiler  sa"  s.  "the  Nicaragui-n  govern- 
ment is  df'in.T  everything  in  its  power  to 
block  monies  ,-.'.  Congress  to  help  level  the 
playing  field  fc  the  opposition." 

The  Per'>ianent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  questions  whether  the  government 
was  to  quick  to  .Mame  the  contras  for  the 
death  of  the  iwo  nuns  and  the  priest  on 
January  1.  1990  The  regime  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  close  tins  "ase." 

Source.  The  Wa  .-.iagton  Times  1/23/90. 

JANI    'RV  23.   1990 

President  of  the  National  Democratic 
Confidence  Party.  Agustin  Jarquin  Anaya. 
complains  to  the  Supreme  Electoral  Council 
about  memb"ri  of  his  party  being  har 
rassed. 


A  group  of  taxi  drivers  in  Managua  claim 
that  they  were  told  by  the  Transportation 
and  Construction  Ministry  that  if  they  did 
not  participate  in  a  rally  for  a  Sandinista 
candidate  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase any  more  cars  for  u.se  as  taxis. 

Source;  Managua  Radio  Corpoacion  1/23/ 
90.  (FBIS  2/1/90). 

JANUARY  25.   1990 

A  Puebla  Institute  report  claims  "civic  op- 
position bears  the  brunt  of  the  violence"  in 
election  campaign. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/26/90. 

UNO  campaign  chief  Antonio  Lacayo 
charges  that  members  of  the  UNO  vote 
counting  board  have  been  harassed  by  the 
state  security  apparatus. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Catolica  1/25/90. 
I  FBIS  21 /90). 

JANUARY  26.   1990 

Former  President  Carter  announces  "If 
the  Nicaraguan  government  does  not  expe- 
dite the  delivery  of  appropriated  funds, 
there  will  a  great  uproar  in  our  country,  a 
legitimate  condemnation  of  the  process." 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/29/90. 

La  Prensa  claims  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  polling  public  employees  and  are 
developing  plans  to  deal  with  UNO  support- 
ers after  the  election. 

Source:  La  Prensa  1/26/90.  (FBIS  1/31/ 
90). 

Members  of  the  Reynoso  Lanuza  family 
report  that  they  have  been  threatened  by 
state  security  and  FSLN  supporters  because 
of  (heir  support  of  UNO. 

Source:  La  Prensa  1/27/90.  (FBIS  2/5/90). 

JANUARY  28.   1990 

Nicaragua  promi.ses  to  release  funds  for 
UNO  and  IPCE  after  former  President 
Carter  pleads  on  UNO's  behalf. 

Keith  Schuette,  President  of  the  National 
Republican  Institute  <NRI).  notes  that 
equipment  given  to  UNO  by  the  NRI  and 
the  National  Democratic  Institute  (NDI) 
has  been  slapped  with  a  $450,000  tarriff. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1   26/90 

UNO  activist  Leonardo  Cajina  Monterrey 
is  shot  and  wounded  by  Sandinista  Defense 
Committee  member  Juan  Diego  Mejia  while 
campaigning  for  UNO  in  a  Manuga  neigh- 
borhood. 

Source:  La  Prensa  1/29/90.  (FBIS  2/5/90). 

JANUARY  29.    1989 

The  Sandinistas  claim  to  release  some 
1156  political  prisoners  that  should  have 
been  released  as  per  the  Sandinista  promise 
of  August.  1987 

Source:  Los  Angeles  Times  1/30/89 

UNO  expresses  doubt  that  moaey  intend- 
ed for  it  will  be  released.  Luis  Sanchez.  UNO 
spokesperson  said  that  although  the  opposi- 
tion is  satisfied  with  the  steps  taken"  by 
Carter.  UNO  is  still  skeptical  about  getting 
the  money.  Furthermore  he  said  "all  of  this 
confirms  UNO's  reports  on  the  obstacles 
raised  by  the  Sandinist  government  against 
the  opposition" 

Source:  ACAN  1/30/90 

UNO  coordinater  for  the  Roberto 
Huembes  Market  region.  Jose  Miguel  Marin 
Gurdian.  claims  to  have  been  threatened  by 
state  security  police  for  organizing  a  rally 
for  the  UNO  candidate  in  Managua. 

UNO  leader  in  Nindiri.  Jose  Ramos,  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  land  by  Rene 
Membreno.  a  former  Sandinista  judge  and 
wife  of  the  towns  mayor,  for  allowing  his 
house  to  be  u.sed  for  an  UNO  meeting. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Corporation  1/ 
29 '90.  (FBIS  2/1   90). 

An  UNO  motorcade  on  its  way  to  a  rally  in 
Rio  Blanco  is  attacked  by    "Member  of  the 


military"  with  "tomatoes,  dirty  water,  rocks, 
empty  bullet  shells  and  bullets," 
Source:  La  Prensa  1/30/89.  (FBIS  2/6/90). 

JANUARY  30,  1989 

UNO  national  treasurer,  Reynaldo  Hema- 
dez,  claims  that  automobiles  donated  to 
UNO  from  overseas  are  being  held  up  in 
Customs. 

Hernandez  also  claims  that  UNO  has  re- 
ceived no  response  to  a  two  week  old  request 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Telecommunication  and 
Postal  Service  Institute  to  receive  a  radio 
frequency  to  communicate  with  departmen- 
tal offices. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Corporation  1/ 
30/90.  (FBIS  2/1/90). 

JANUARY  31.   1990 

Radio  Corporacion  reports  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  arming  members  of  the 
Special  Brigades  with  handguns  in  case  the 
government  loses  the  election. 

Source:  Managua  Radio  Corporacion  1/ 
31/89.  (FBIS  2/1/90). 

Silviano  Matamoros.  president  of  the 
IPCE  announces  that  the  Institute  received 
the  first  monies  sent  to  the  UNO  by  the  US 
Congress. 

Source:  AFP  2/3/90.  (FBIS  2/5/90). 

FEBRUARY  5,   1990 

A  United  Nations  report  criticizes  the  San- 
dinistas for  preventing  the  UNO  opposition 
from  receiving  foreign  funds.  The  report 
further  alleged  sporadic  police  intimidation 
and  use  of  state  property  to  help  the  ruling 
Sandinista  party's  campaign. 

According  to  Keith  Schuette  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Institute,  54  of  76  auto- 
mobiles purchased  for  UNO  had  not  been 
cleared  for  release. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times,  Miami 
Herald  2/6/90. 

FEBRUARY  1.   1990 

Nicaraguan  government  denies  visas  to 
members  of  a  bipartisan  American  congres- 
sional delegation  sent  to  observe  the  Febru- 
ary 25  elections.  Sen.  Richard  Lugar  stated 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  denied 
access  to  a  purportedly  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion process,  and  I  am  disappointed  by  this 
turn  of  events.  "  The  government  task  force 
is  disbanded. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times.  The 
Washington  Post  2/8/90. 

FEBRUARY  8,   1990 

UNO  convoy  carrying  vice-presidential 
candidate  Virgilio  Godoy  is  attacked  with 
rocks  and  sticks. 

Source:  La  Prensa  2/9/90.  (FBIS  2/13/90). 

FEBRUARY    10,   1990 

An  UNO  activist,  Felix  Cardenas,  is  shot 
after  returning  from  an  UNO  rally  in  Buena 
Vista 

Source:  La  Prensa  2/12/90.  (FBIS  2/15/ 
90). 

FEBRUARY   1  1,   1990 

Carlos  Araica,  an  UNO  campaign  worker 
in  Managua,  is  attacked  in  his  home  by  five 
men  swinging  steel  pipes. 

Source:  The  Washington  Post  2/17/90. 

FEBRUARY   12,    1990 

The  Miami  Herald  reports  three  cases  of 
intimidation: 

Silvia  Elena  Gutierrez,  an  opposition  can- 
didate for  town  council,  is  fired  without  ex- 
planation in  January  from  a  state  owned 
company. 

Francisco  Morales  Aleman  is  offered  a 
deal  from  a  government  candidate  where  he 
would  have  earned  $30,000  for  the  sale  of 


livestock,  if  he  drops  out  of  a  National  As- 
sembly race. 

Marltza  Rlvas,  a  town  council  candidate 
and  lawyer  has  received  threatening  late- 
night  phone  calls,  warning  her  that  "opposi- 
tion headbs  will  roll"  after  the  elections. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  2/12/90. 

FEBRUAKY  14,   1990 

At  a  campaign  rally  in  Matagalpa.  Nicara- 
guan president  Ortega  said  that  if  the 
FMLN  wins  the  elections,  it  will  seize  prop- 
erty owned  by  opposition  leaders,  including 
the  only  opposition  newspaper. 

If  we  win,  I  say  we  will  hand  them  a  com- 
plete bill,  so  they  will  be  left  without  a 
newspaper— La  Prensa— and  the  homes  of 
the  [presidential]  candidate  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  wrill  be  converted  into  chil- 
dren's homes  on  the  day  after  the  elections. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  1/15/90, 
Managua  Radio  (FBIS  2/15/90). 

Several  dozen  workers  from  a  state-owned 
coffee  cooperative  said  they  were  trucked  in 
to  a  Sandinista  rally  in  Matagalpa. 

Rosalio  Perez,  a  campansino  from  Muy 
Muy,  said  he  was  seeking  a  loan  from  the 
state  bank  and  that  the  loan  officer  recom- 
mended that  he  attend  Matagalpa  rally. 

The  town  htdl  and  tax  office  in  Masaya 
was  closed  because  of  a  Sandinista  rally. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  2/18/90. 

FEBRUARY  16,   1990 

Contra  spokesman  Alejandro  Acevedo  said 
"the  Sandinistas  never  gave  us  [Nicaraguan 
refugees  and  contras  in  Honduras]  real 
guarantees  to  register  in  the  electoral 
census.  Only  Nicaraguans  vacationing  or 
studying  in  Honduras  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register."  This  action  could  de- 
prive the  UNO  of  up  to  20,000  votes. 

Source:  ACAN  2/26/90.  (FBIS  2/20/90). 

FEBRUARY  18,  1990 

Bus  and  train  service  between  Masaya,  Ti- 
pitapa  and  Managua  was  disrupted  as  the 
government  diverted  trains  and  buses  for 
use  at  a  pro-government  rally  in  Leon. 
(UNO  was  holding  its  final  rally  in  Managua 
that  day.)  Two  UN  observers  said  the  lack 
of  supporters  from  these  two  cities  was  sus- 
picious because  UNO  has  traditionally 
drawn  large  crowds  in  these  cities. 

A  sound  system  rented  by  UNO  for  the 
rally  was  held  up  at  the  border  by  customs 
officials.  The  officials  later  could  not  be 
found  when  their  signatures  were  needed  to 
release  the  equipment. 

A  plane  scheduled  to  take  aerial  pictures 
of  the  UNO  rally  was  denied  permission  to 
take  off. 

UNO  officials  reported  that  private  bus 
and  truck  drivers  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  licenses  if  they  transported 
UNO  supporters  to  the  rally. 

UNO  also  claimed  that  Sandinista  officials 
also  threw  nails  and  tacks  on  roads  leading 
to  Managua  from  Granada  and  Masaya. 

Sandinista  Television  aired  the  Batman 
movie  and  the  replay  of  the  Tyson-Douglas 
heavyweight  championship  fight  at  the 
time  of  the  UNO  rally. 

Source:  Miami  Herald  2/19/90  The  Wash 
ington     Post     2/22/90.     The     Washington 
Times  2/22/90. 

FEBRUARY  21,  1990 

The  annual  State  Department  Coimtry 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1989  criticizes  Nicaragua  for  political  and 
extrajudicial  killings,  disappearances,  tor- 
ture and  other  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  of  punishment,  arbitrary  arrest, 
detention  or  exile,  invasion  of  privacy,  viola- 
tions of  humanitarian  law  in  internal  con- 


flicts and  arrests  and  Intimidation  of  opposi- 
tion political  figures. 

According  to  State  Department  spokes- 
woman Margaret  Tutweiler,  "Sandinista  in- 
timidation of  the  opposition  continues  in 
Nicaragua." 

Source:  CNN  2/21/90,  SUte  Department 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights— 1989. 
The  Washington  Times  2/22/90. 

The  Sandinistas  use  government  buses 
and  trains  and  army  trucks  to  bring  thou- 
sands of  people  from  other  cities  to  their 
final  rally  in  Managua.  The  Sandinistas  also 
make  the  day  a  holiday,  giving  government 
workers  a  half  day  off,  with  pay.  According 
to  Federico  La  Cato,  a  member  of  the  state 
farming  cooperative,  "they  close  it  [the 
state  factory  or  farm]  and  the  people 
come." 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  2/22/90, 
The  Washington  Post  2/22/90. 

The  Washington  Times  reports  that 
before  the  Sandinistas  cut  off  water,  elec- 
tricity and  bus  transportation  the  day 
before  and  the  day  of  UNO  rallies  in  Alta- 
gracia  and  San  Carlos. 

Source:  The  Washington  Times  2/22/90. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  PLUNKS 
EVERY  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  TES1 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  the 
State  Department  Human  Rights 
Report  on  Communist  China  was  re- 
leased yesterday,  and  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  read  it  carefully. 

What  does  the  report  say?  For  open- 
ers, it  says  that  in  1989— last  year 
when  the  world  was  bedazzled  with  a 
"changed"  Soviet  Union— the  Chinese 
Communists  violated  every  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights 
standard:  Killings,  torture,  slave  labor 
camps,  religious  persecution,  arbitrary 
arrest,  denial  of  due  process  and/or  a 
fair  trial,  denial  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  peaceful  assembly,  suppression 
of  workers'  rights.  It's  all  in  the  State 
Department's  report,  released  yester- 
day. 

Surprising?  Hardly. 

Mr.  President,  two  decades  ago,  in 
the  summer  of  1970,  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  asked  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conmiittee  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  "HtmMui  Cost  of  Conunu- 
nism  in  China."  Senator  Dodd  had 
deep  suspicions  but  he  wanted  the 
facts. 

Unfortimately,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  results  of  the  study  which  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  1971  but  I 
suspect  he  anticipated  what  the  out- 
come would  be.  On  page  16  of  the 
report  is  a  table  entitled  "Casualties  to 
Communism  in  China."  Millions  were 
murdered  in  political  persecution  cam- 
paigns. Up  to  30  million  people  died  in 
slave  labor  camps.  The  range  of  esti- 
mates ran  between  34  and  64  million 
victims. 

Senator  Tom  Dodd's  report  laid 
down  one  grim  fact  after  another:  Exe- 
cutions, slave  labor  camps,  purge  of  in- 
tellectuals, destruction  of  China's  cul- 
tural heritage,  insane  political  and 
economic      schemes,      violence      and 


terror— the  list  of  suffering  goes  on 
and  on. 

But  that,  Mr.  President,  was  20  years 
ago.  Since  then,  we  have  been  told,  the 
Communist  leadership  has  reformed. 
Since  then  some  of  our  highest  ap- 
pointed and  elected  leaders  have  gone 
to  Peking  to  clink  glasses  with  the 
Communist  leadership  and  wish  them 
long  life.  Supposedly  those  bad  old 
days  are  behind  the  Chinese  people. 
But  now  even  the  State  Department 
admits  the  truth. 

And  now,  Mr.  I*resldent,  the  1989 
State  Department  Hiunan  Rights 
Report  on  Communist  Chlru  has  been 
released.  Again,  I  do  hope  that  every- 
one will  study  that  report  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  1971  report. 

What's  the  bottom  line?  What  does 
it  all  mean?  If  you  hold  Senator  Todd 
Dodd's  1971  report  in  one  hand  and 
the  State  Department's  official  report 
in  the  other,  it  is  a  clear  indictment  of 
our  policy  toward  Commimist  China. 
For  20  years  our  policy  has  been  one 
of  appeasement— and  that  is  the  word 
for  it— appeasement,  of  the  Commu- 
nist butchers  of  Peking. 

That  policy  has  failed  and  failed 
spectacularly.  The  killings  are  stlU 
going  on.  the  secret  police  stiU  torture 
ordinary  Chinese  people  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  the  slave  labor  camps 
are  still  a  one-way  ticket  to  the  grave. 

Nor.  as  some  have  said,  has  Commu- 
nist China  made  remarkable  economic 
progress  in  the  intervening  20  years. 
Far  from  it.  The  people  of  mainland 
China  live  in  the  same  grinding  pover- 
ty as  they  did  20  years  ago.  Today  the 
average  per  capita  Income  in  mainland 
China  is  $300.  free  China  on  Taiwan  is 
over  $7,500  and  free  China  has  a  mul- 
tiparty democracy  as  well  as  wide- 
spread respect  for  human  rights. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  policy  toward 
Communist  China.  One  based  not  on 
appeasement  but  on  the  historic 
values  that  made  the  United  States 
what  it  is.  It  is  time  for  a  policy  that 
looks  forward  to  the  day  liberty  will 
triumph  on  mainland  China,  a  policy 
that  rejects  the  tyrants  of  the  present 
and  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  State  Department's 
Country  Report  on  Human  Rights  on 
Communist  China  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary's  rep>ort  of  July  1971 
entitled,  "The  Hiunan  Cost  of  Commu- 
nism in  China"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
ports were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  ih  China 

introductiow 

(By  Senator  James  O.  Eastland.  Chairman. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security) 
Last  fall,  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
asked  Prof.  Richard  L.  Walker,  a  lifetime 
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student  of  Chinese  affairs,  to  prepare  a 
study  on  "The  Human  Cost  of  Communism 
in  China.  "  Professor  Walker,  who  serves  as 
the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Internation 
al  Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na, is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  this  coun 
try's  foremost  China  scholars— and  it  was 
precisely  because  of  his  scholarly  back 
ground  and  his  preemmence  in  the  field 
that  Dr.  Walker  was  selected  to  do  the  job 
of  research  and  writing. 

The  publication  of  the  study  comes  at  a 
particularly  opportune  moment.  The  an- 
nouncement that  President  Nixon  will  be 
visiting  Red  China  in  the  near  future. 
makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
coming  period  will  witness  important 
changes  in  our  relatioas  with  Peking.  But 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the  central 
point  that,  whatever  the  status  of  our  rela 
tions  with  China,  it  is  imperative  that  we  in 
America  have  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  Chine.se  commu- 
nism. 

For  some  strange  reason,  most  of  the 
newspapermen  who  have  traveled  to  China 
for  the  American  press  in  the  wake  of  Pe 
king's  invitation  to  the  American  ping-pong 
team  felt  called  upon  to  paint  Communist 
China  in  the  most  positive  hues  and  to 
ignore  the  massive  evidence  of  inhumaniiv 
and  aggression  thai  has  characterized  Com 
munist  rule  in  China. 

It  was  almost  as  though  American  report- 
ers in  Hitler  Germany  during  the  1930s  had 
limited  themselves  to  reporting  that  the 
streets  were  clean,  there  was  an  air  of  gener- 
al prosperity,  the  trains  were  running  on 
time,  unemployment  had  been  eliminated, 
and  the  people  appeared  well  fed  and  con 
tented.  All  of  these  things  were  true  about 
Hitler  Germany.  But  any  reporter  who  fo 
cused  exclusively  on  these  aspects  of  Nazi 
rule  and  ignored  all  of  the  negative  aspects, 
including  the  massive  military  buildup, 
would  justly  have  excoriated  as  a  propagan- 
dist. Needless  to  say,  there  were  such  propa 
gandists:  and.  to  the  extent  to  which  I  hey 
were  successful,  they  succeeded  in  blinding 
.segments  of  the  public,  in  both  Britain  and 
America,  to  the  threat  which  Nazi  Germany 
posed  to  their  own  security. 

The  great  merit  of  the  study  which  fol 
I'lws  IS  that,  while  it  does  not  deny  to  Com- 
munisLs  credit  for  certain  important  eco- 
nomic and  social  accomplishments,  it  paint.s 
the  picture  whole  by  assessing  and  bringing 
to  life  the  terrible  human  cost  at  which 
these  accomplishments  were  achieved 

In  an  earlier  companion  study.  Thf- 
Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Communism."  Robert 
Conquest,  thi-  famed  British  Sovietologist, 
calculated  that  at  least  21.500.000  human 
beings  h?id  t>een  executed  or  killed  in  other 
ways  by  the  Soviet  Communist  authorities 
This,  he  emphasized,  was  a  minimum  esti- 
mate and  the  real  figure  might  very  well  be 
50  percent  hit.-*-  r  In  addition,  he  estimated 
that  the  Communist  revolution  and  the  civil 
war  and  famin.-  which  followed  it  cost  an- 
other 14  million  human  lives.  The  total 
human  cost  of  !?  niet  communism,  there- 
fore, comes  to  somewhere  between  35  mil- 
lion and  45  millior.  I'ves. 

In  the  case  of  th--  Soviet  Union,  the  esti 
mates  were  based  "ii  a  massive  documenta 
tion  that  had  acri 'n;ilated  over  the  years 
including  Khrushchev's  account  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Slalm  pra.  In  the  case  of  Red 
China,  the  available  documentation,  while 
not  so  extensive.  ;s  still  substantial  enough 
to  permit  estimates  within  wider  margins.  It 
is  Professor  Walkers  estimate,  after  having 
studied  all  the  evidence,  that  communism  in 
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China,  from  the  time  of  the  first  civil  war 
1 1927-36)  until  today  has  cost  a  minimum  of 
34  million  lives  and  that  the  total  may  run 
as  high  as  64  million  lives. 

While  It  may  be  a  matter  of  the  pot  call- 
ing the  kettle  black,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Moscow  hau;  charged  that  "in  the 
course  of  10  years,  more  than  25  million 
people  In  China  were  exterminated.  .  .  . 
During  1960  alone,  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ment exterminated  more  Chinese  than  were 
killed  in  the  entire  war  against  Japan." 

As  Professor  Walker  so  aptly  sums  up  the 
matter: 

The  Communist  movement  in  China,  de- 
spite its  proclaimed  high  ideals,  must  be 
judged  on  performance,  and.  as  regards  the 
human  equation,  there  is  little  to  commend 
It  Those  who  wish  to  rationalize  public  as- 
sassinations, purges  of  classes  and  groups  or 
slave  labor  as  a  necessary  expedient  for 
Chinas  progress  are  resorting  to  the  same 
logic  which  justified  a  Hitler  and  his  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  economic  depression  in 
the  Third  Reich. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  America  re- 
member .some  of  the  basic  facts  of  human 
values  lest  we  be  beguiled  into  forgetting 
that  tho.se  who  succeeded  in  inducing  an  ar- 
tificial American  euphoria  in  the  wake  of 
ping-pong  diplomacy  from  Peking  in  the 
spring  of  1971,  are  the  -same  leaders  who 
have  extracted  such  a  great  human  cost 
from  their  own  people.  In  the  name  of  a  doc- 
trine long  since  discredited  in  the  world, 
both  in  terms  of  performance  and  intellec- 
tual respectability." 

In  World  War  II.  the  fact  that  we  were 
locked  in  struggle  with  common  enemies 
brought  us  together  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  alliance  of  convenience.  Because  it  was 
widely  felt  that  we  mu.st  speak  no  evil  of  our 
Soviet  allies,  the  American  and  British  press 
submitted  to  a  kind  of  self-imposed  censor- 
ship on  all  criticism  of  the  Soviet  regime.  It 
proved  to  be  only  one  short  step  from  this 
self-censorship  to  the  euphoric  belief  that  if 
we  continued  to  see  no  evil  and  speak  no  evil 
where  our  Soviet  allies  were  concerned,  we 
would  win  the  trust  and  good  will  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  pave  the  way  to  our 
peaceful  cooperation  in  the  postwar  period. 

And  so  we  clo.sed  our  eyes  to  the  historic 
record;  and  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  massa- 
cre in  the  Kat.vn  Forest,  where  the  Soviets 
in  cold  blood  murdered  10.000  POW  Polish 
officers;  and  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the 
Soviet  betrayal  of  the  Warsaw  uprising. 
Fearful  of  a  deep  Soviet  penetration  of 
Europe,  and  convinced  that  the  Red  Army 
would  not  simply  liberate  the  countries  it 
entered  and  then  withdraw.  Churchill 
strongly  urged  that  the  Allies  invade 
Europe  via  the  soft  Balkan  underbelly 
rather  than  via  France,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Russians  as  far  to  the  East  as  possible.  But 
we  resisted  Churchill's  urging,  in  part  be- 
cau.se  we  wished  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  arou.se  Soviet  suspicions,  in  part  be- 
cau.se  our  military  leaders  thought  in  purely 
military  terms  and  not  in  terms  of  ultimate 
political  consequences.  During  the  final 
days  of  the  War  in  Europe  it  was  in  our 
power  to  take  both  Prague  and  Berlin— but 
we  abstained  from  doing  so  because  it  was 
feared  that  this  would  give  offense  to  the 
Ru.ssians  It  was  these  military  failures, 
compounded  by  our  diplomatic  failures  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam,  which  turned  the  whole 
of  Central  Europe  over  to  Communist  rule. 
They  also  left  Berlin  an  isolated  and  belea- 
guered island  -which  may,  conceivably,  lead 
to  a  major  war  because  there  is  no  way. 
short  of  abject  surrender,  in  which  we  can 


withdraw  from  our  commitment  to  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin,  and  no  way  in  which 
Berlin  can  be  defended. 

This  is  the  high  price  we  have  had  to  pay 
in  Europe  for  failing  to  remember  certain 
essential  things  about  Soviet  communism 
during  the  euphoria  that  characterized  our 
World  War  II  military  alliance. 

In  the  Par  East,  we  have  paid  back  just  as 
high  a  price  for  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
truth  about  the  Soviet  regime  and  Soviet  in- 
tentior\s.  Because  we  looked  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  only  as  an  ally  and  not  as  a  potential 
antagonist,  we  made  concessions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Chinese  allies  to  get  Stalin  into 
the  war  against  Japan  in  the  closing  days— 
to  be  exact,  on  August  8,  1945.  In  retrospect, 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  done  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  let  Moscow  know  that 
we  considered  her  assistance  unnecessary  in 
this  area  and  to  dissuade  her  from  moving 
against  the  Japanese  in  the  Far  East.  The 
immediate  result  of  our  innocence  was  that 
the  Soviets,  with  virtually  no  fighting,  were 
able  to  take  the  surrender  of  the  1.000.000- 
man  Japanese  Kwantung  Army,  with  all  of 
its  arms  and  ammunition.  History  will 
record  that  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Man- 
churia and  the  massive  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  which  were  turned  over  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  by  th"  Soviets, 
played  a  determining  role  in  bringing  the 
Communists  to  power  in  mainland  China. 
And  it  is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  if  the  So- 
viets had  not  occupied  Northern  Korea  and 
imposed  a  puppet  regime  there,  we  would 
have  had  no  Korean  war.  Finally,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
no  Vietnam  war. 

The  validity  of  these  assertions  is  con- 
firmed to  the  hilt  in  a  remarkably  frank  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
World  Marxist  Review,  international  theo- 
retical organ  of  Communist  and  Workers 
parties.  This  is  what  the  article  had  to  say 
on  the  decisive  role  played  by  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuria  in  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist revolution; 

"The  Soviet  victory  in  Manchuria  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolution.  Kwangtung  Army  weapons 
and  Manchuria's  military-industrial  facili- 
ties were  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tionary forces.  No  less  important  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  national  liberation  movement  in 
China  was  that  Soviet  political  and  diplo- 
matic actions  frustrated  U.S.  imperialist  and 
Kuomintang  intentions  of  crushing  the  rev- 
olution. 

"In  autumm  1945  the  Soviet  Command  in 
Manchuria  denied  Kuomintang  troops  land- 
ing facilities  in  Dairen  (Port  Dalny).  Nei- 
ther was  the  Koumintang  allowed  to  violate 
Point  4  of  the  agreement  on  Port  Arthur, 
according  to  which  defense  of  that  naval 
fortress  was  entrusted  to  the  USSR.  This 
precluded  U.S.  and  Kuomintang  designs  of 
using  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  for  hitting  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  Manchuria  in  the 
back.  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Command,  were  support  bases 
for  the  Chinese  revolutionary  forces.  So 
much  so  that  U.S.  Admiral  F.  Sherman  said 
in  August  1945  that  if  the  two  ports  had 
been  open  for  American  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  troops,  developments  in  post-war 
China  would  have  taken  an  entirely  differ- 
ent course. 

"Manchuria  and  Chinas  northern  regions 
were  the  strategic  area  from  which  People's 
Liberation  Army  regulars  ultimately  mount- 
ed their  swift  offensive  south,  liberating  the 
country,  forcing  the  Kuomintang  regime  to 
flee,  and  compelling  its  imperialist  patrons 


to  withdraw.  And  none  but  a  regular  army 
could  have  crushed  the  Kuomintang  troops, 
for  the  militia  was  no  more  than  auxiliary 
in  this  effort,  a  reserve  force  that  secured 
the  PLA  rear. 

"The  alliance  of  China's  revolutionary 
forces  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
Communist  movement  contributed  decisive- 
ly to  the  victory  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion." ' 

The  article  was  equally  frank  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  role  in  fostering  and  estab- 
lishing the  North  Korean  Communist 
regime.  This  is  what  it  said: 

"A  mass  movement  unfolded  for  the 
democratic  restoration  of  Korean  statehood. 
People's  Committees,  which  were  new  demo- 
cratic bodies  of  power,  sprang  up  all  over 
the  country,  consisting  of  workers,  peasants, 
petty  and  middle  bourgeois,  and  intellectu 
als.  Democratic  organizations  were  formed 
in  the  South,  as  well  as  the  North. 

"In  October  1945  an  Organizational 
Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Korea  was 
formed  in  Pyongyang  to  found  a  mass  party, 
which  became  the  leader  of  the  country's 
democratic  forces,  its  .swift  expansion  testi- 
fying to  its  popularity  and  prestige.  There 
were  only  6.000  Communists  in  North  Korea 
in  December  1945.  with  membership  climb- 
ing to  134.000  by  August  1946.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Communist  Party  amalgamated  with 
the  New  People's  Party  to  form  the  Korean 
Party  of  Labor. 

"The  Japanese  colonial  administration 
was  at  once  removed  from  power  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  where  Soviet 
troops  were  stationed.  The  Soviet  Command 
recognized  and  cooperated  with  the  peoples 
committees  factories  and  other  possessions 
of  Japanese  capitalists  were  turned  over  to 
the  people. 

"'The  Korean  People's  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (KPDR)  was  constituted  in  September 
1948.  Comrade  Kim  II  Sung.  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Korean  Party  of  Labor  and 
Chairman  of  the  KPDR  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, said:  If  there  had  been  no  Soviet 
Union,  the  great  offspring  of  the  October 
Revolution,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
achieved  its  historic  victory  over  German 
fascism  and  Japanese  militarism.  Korea 
would  still  be  languishing  under  the  Japa- 
nese colonial  yoke;  we  would  have  no  inde- 
pendent state,  the  Korean  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic."  -' 

Finally,  the  article  made  it  clear,  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow,  that  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Manchuria  was  the  opening  -vedge 
in  a  coordinated  continental  offensive  that 
reached  as  far  as  South  Vietnam  and  facili- 
tated the  success  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  revolu- 
tion. 

"For  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  too. 
the  Soviet  entry  into  the  war  against  Japan 
was  a  call  to  the  final  battle.  In  Vietnam  the 
Communist  Party  of  Indochina  planned  an 
armed  rising  early  in  August,  which  the  All- 
Vietnam  Congress  of  People's  Representa- 
tives, convening  on  August  16.  fully  en- 
dorsed. A  National  Liberation  Committee 
was  elected,  and  on  August  19  the  popular 
revolution  triumphed  in  Hanoi:  and  on 
August  25  it  triumphed  in  Hue.  and  with 
Emperor  Bao  Dai.  the  Japanese  puppet,  ab- 
dicating, in  Saigon  as  well. 

"On  September  2.  1945.  at  a  mass  meeting 
in  Hanoi.  Ho  Chi  Minh  announced  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (DRV),  the  first  People's  Democra- 


cy in  Asia,  bom  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

"The  victory  of  the  August  revolution  in 
Vietnam  ended  the  more  than  80-year-old 
rule  of  foreign  imperialism  and  centuries  of 
feudal  oppression. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  October 
Revolution."  Ho  Chi  Minh  wrote  later,  "the 
victory  of  the  Soviet  Army  over  the  Japa- 
nese imperialists  considerably  facilitated 
the  success  of  the  August  1945  revolution, 
which  liberated  Vietnam.  " ' 

Had  our  leaders  better  understood  the 
nature  of  Soviet  communism,  they  would 
have  more  clearly  foreseen  all  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  that  would  flow  from 
the  Soviet  entry  into  the  war  against  Japan 
in  its  dying  days.  And  had  they  foreseen 
these  consequences,  they  might  have  moved 
to  avoid  them  by  discouraging,  or.  if  need 
be.  preempting,  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea. 

There  is  nothing  new  historically  about 
accommodations  or  alliances  of  convenience 
beiween  basically  hostile  powers  In  certain 
situations,  such  arrangements  are  not  only 
desirable  but  well-nigh  unavoidable.  Since  it 
was  considered  in  the  national  interest, 
prior  to  our  involvement  in  World  War  II.  to 
continue  trading  with  Nazi  Germany  and  to 
maintain  relations  with  it.  certainly  it  is  a 
defensible  proposition  that  we  should  seek 
to  trade  with  Communist  China  and  to  en- 
large our  relations  with  it. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  relations  with  Red 
China,  let  us  do  so  with  our  eyes  open.  Let 
us  not  close  our  eyes  to  all  the  unpleasant 
truths  about  Communist  China.  Above  all. 
let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  fundamental  hostility  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  States  is  spelled  out. 
with  undeviating  vehemence  and  consisten- 
cy, in  thousands  of  doctrinal  pronounce- 
ments and  propaganda  statements  over  the 
years. 

For.  as  our  experience  after  World  War  II 
demonstrated  so  tragically,  history  exacts  a 
high  price  of  nations  that  indulge  in  eupho- 
ria over  arrangements  of  convenience  with 
basically  antagonistic  powers. 

Assessments  may  differ,  within  Congress 
and  within  the  Administration,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  policy  towards  Red  China.  But 
the  facts  presented  in  this  study  deserve  the 
most  careful  consideration  in  the  context  of 
any  assessment. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  undersigned  Senator 
that  at  least  some  of  our  alienated  students 
who  cannot  identify  with  their  own  country 
and  who.  instead,  brandish  the  banner  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  will  show  themselves  open- 
minded  enough  to  read  this  study  and  weigh 
its  implications  for  themselves  as  students. 
Here  they  clamorously  insist  on  their  right 
to  "do  their  own  thing"— from  smoking  pot 
to  throwing  bombs.  But  in  Red  China  no 
student  is  permitted  to  do  his  own  thing.  In- 
stead, as  this  study  points  out.  more  than 
25.000.000  young  people  have  been  sent  to 
the  countryside  as  common  laborers,  against 
their  will— sometimes  for  a  year,  sometimes 
for  several  years,  sometimes  for  life. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  those  intellectu- 
als who  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
Communist  China  because  they  look  upon  it 
as  some  kind  of  brave  new  world,  will  be  in- 
duced to  reassess  their  sympathy  in  the 
light  of  some  of  the  facts  here  set  forth. 
They  should  ask  themselves,  among  other 
things,  how  such  sympathy  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  following  passage  from  the 
letter  written  by  Professor  Yang  Shihchan 
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to  the  Yangstze  Daily  during  the  brief 
period  of  intellectual  freedom  that  charac- 
terized the  '"Hundred  Flowers"  episode. 

"...  During  the  social  reforms  campaign, 
unable  to  endure  the  spiritual  torture  and 
humiliation  Imposed  by  the  struggle  .  .  .  the 
intellectuals  who  chose  to  die  by  jumping 
from  tall  buildings.  drowTiing  in  rivers,  swal- 
lowing poison,  cutting  their  throats,  or  by 
other  methods,  were  innumerable.  If  we  say 
that  comrade  Stalin  has  not  escaped  from 
condemnation  in  history  for  his  cruel  mas- 
sacre of  comrades,  then  our  Party,  in  my 
opinion,  will  also  be  condemned  for  our  mas- 
sacre of  intellectuals  who  had  already  "sur- 
rendered" themselves  to  us.  Our  Party"s 
massacre  of  intellectuals  and  the  mass  bury- 
ing alive  of  the  literati  by  tyrant  Ch'in 
Shih-huang.  will  go  down  in  China's  history 
as  two  ineradicable  stigma.  This  cannot  but 
make  us  utterly  heartbroken.  " 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  is 
indebted  to  Professor  Walker  for  a  study 
which  painstakingly  details  the  many  as- 
pects of  Chinese  Communist  inhumanity 
and  amoralily.  It  is  a  study  of  outstanding 
quality  which  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  seeks  a  balanced  understanding  of  Chi- 
nese communism, 

James  O.  Eastland. 

July  30.  1970. 
Re  commissioning  of  special  studies  on  (1) 
the  human  cost  of  communism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  (2)  the  human  cost  of 
communism  in  Red  China. 
Hon.  James  O.  Easti-and. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Over  the  years  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security. 
by    way    of    establishing    certain    essential 
background   facts  on  communism  and  the 
implication  of  Communist  actinties  in  this 
country,   has  held  hearings  and  published 
studies  dealing  broadly  with  the  crimes  per- 
petrated by  the  Communist  governments  in 
those  countries  they  control,  and  the  record 
of  perfidy  and  aggression  of  these  govern- 
ments in  their  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  quality  of  some  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  subcommittee  has  result- 
ed   in   praise    from   component   authorities 
and    has    made    them    standard    reference 
texts  of  permanent  value. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  and  it  would  fill  a  gap  in  the 
existing  literature  if  the  subcommitee  could 
commission  studies  by  the  most  competent 
available  authorities  setting  forth  in  com- 
prehensive manner  the  human  costs  of  com- 
munism (1)  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  (2)  in 
Red  China.  The  story  of  Communist  terror 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  has  t)een 
told  in  bits  and  pieces,  but  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  so  far  no  comprehensive  study  that 
attempts  to  assess  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Communist  system,  in  terms  of  human  life, 
in  the  two  major  Communist  countries.  The 
nearest  thing  to  such  a  study  is  Robert  Con- 
quest s  book.  "The  Great  Terror."  But  this 
is  confined  to  the  20  years  of  the  Stalin 
terror  rather  than  covering  the  entire  50 
years  of  Soviet  communism. 

Specifically.  I  would  like  to  propose  that 
the  subcommittee  commission  Mr.  Con- 
quest, who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
West's  foremost  Sovietologists  and  perhaps 
its  leading  expert  on  Soviet  terror,  to  pre- 
pare a  study,  approximately  10.000  words  in 
length,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Human  Cost 
of  Communism  in  the  Soviet  Union."' 
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I  would  ■Jso  like  to  propose  that,  as  a  com- 
panion volume,  the  subcommittee  commis- 
sion Dr.  Richard  L.  Walker,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Studies  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  to  prepare  a 
study  of  comparable  length  on  "The  Human 
C06t  of  Communism  in  Red  China."  Profes- 
sor Walker,  as  you  know,  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  one  of  our  country's  foremost 
China  experts. 

Prior  to  writing  this  letter.  I  established 
contact  with  both  Mr.  Conquest  and  Dr 
Walker  to  find  out  if  they  would  be  able  to 
prepare  the  studies  in  question.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  they  have  both  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  some  arrange- 
ment for  compensation. 

If  you  approve  of  this  proposal  and  if  the 
approval  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  ob- 
tained. I  will  notify  Mr.  Conquest  and  Dr. 
Walker  immediately  so  that  they  can  get  to 
work  on  their  studies. 

I  feel  that  the  publication  of  these  studies 
would  reflect  credit  on  the  subcommittee 
and  that  they  would  be  particularly  timely 
in  view  of  the  current  debate  over  the 
human  cost  of  a  Communist  victory  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia. 

With  my  thanks  for  your  consideration 
and  with  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

rORTWORD 

Of  the  many  characteristics  which  malte 
us  human,  two  stand  out.  The  first  is  our 
ability  to  train  and  use  our  intellectual 
{jowers— to  reason,  to  create,  to  learn,  to 
communicate,  to  transmit.  The  second  is 
man's  possession  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  which  teaches  him  to  value  human 
life.  In  the  truly  civilized  man.  these  two 
characteristics  operate  in  tandem— one  de- 
pends upon  the  other.  They  in  turn  are  re- 
lated to  the  finest  achievements  of  man  in 
art.  in  literature,  in  music  and  other  forms 
of  creative  self-expression. 

Man's  ability  to  develop  intellectually, 
morally,  spiritually  and  creatively— his  abili- 
ty. In  short,  to  realize  his  human  potential— 
demands  a  condition  of  individual  aiid  cul- 
tural freedom.  Those  who  persecute  men  for 
the  free  use  of  their  intellect  or  for  the 
views  they  hold  on  any  subject,  or  for  their 
artistic  creativity  are  the  true  barbarians  of 
tuiy  age. 

"The  quality  of  being  human  is  also  related 
to  the  Institutions  created  and  carried  on  by 
successive  generations  of  men.  These  in- 
clude the  great  cultural  traditions  with 
their  varied  styles  of  social,  clan  or  family 
life  from  which  the  individual  can  never 
completely  divorce  himself  and  which 
change  relatively  slowly.  Man  is.  after  all. 
locked  Into  his  own  life  style  by  the  very 
language— itself  a  cultural  institution— with 
which  he  communicates  with  his  fellow 
humans.  Those  who  persecute  their  fellow 
men  because  they  are  a  part  of  human  insti- 
tutions—a clan,  a  class.  bj\  occupation,  or  a 
faith— are  also  barbarians  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  This  is  why  so  much  of 
the  religious  bigotry  in  Western  history  is  so 
reprehensible.  Equally  reprehensible  is  the 
persecution  of  political  dissidents  under  the 
modem  totalitarian  regimes  of  fascism  and 
communism. 

The  Communist  movement  in  China,  de- 
spite its  proclaimed  high  ideals,  must  be 
Judged  on  performance,  and.  as  regards  the 
human  equation,  there  is  little  to  commend 
it.  Those  who  wish  to  rationalize  public  as- 
sassinations, purges  of  classes  and  groups  or 
slave  labor  as  a  necessary   expedient    for 


China's  progress  are  resorting  to  the  same 
logic  which  justified  a  Hitler  and  his  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  economic  depression  in 
the  Third  Reich. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  America  remem- 
ber some  of  the  basic  facts  of  human  values 
lest  we  be  beguiled  into  forgetting  that 
those  who  created  an  almost  artificial  eu- 
phoria in  the  wake  of  the  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy from  Peking  in  the  spring  of  1971  are 
the  same  leaders  who  have  extracted  such  a 
great  human  cost  from  their  own  people  in 
the  name  of  a  doctrine  long  since  discredit- 
ed in  the  world,  both  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance and  intellectual  respectability. 

Richard  L.  Walker. 

July  1971. 

The  Human  Cost  or  Communism  in  China 

(By  Richard  L.  Walker) 
If  the  rains  of  Communism  flood  the 
world,  humanity  will  drovm.  Would  you  un- 
derstand me.  dear  friend,  if  I  told  you  I  saw 
an  old  woman  weep  because  the  sun  had 
died  in  China?  ' 

STALINIST  CHINA? 

On  July  1.  1971.  the  Chinese  Communist 
Parly  celebrated  half  a  century  of  existence. 
These  five  turbulent  decades  have  been 
filled  with  prodigious  changes  but  also  with 
weighty  tragedy  for  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  It  can 
be  doubted  whether  the  twelve  young  revo- 
lutionary idealists  who  gathered  in  a  girls' 
school  in  Shanghai  in  1921  to  set  their 
Party  in  motion  could  have  foreseen  the 
impact  which  their  actions  would  have  up>on 
China.  One  of  the  twelve.  Mao  Tse-tung. 
was  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  movement  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years.  During  the  period  of 
protracted  conflict  which  led  the  Commu- 
nists to  power,  Mao  was,  in  many  respects 
the  Lenin  of  China.  Shortly  after  accession 
as  Chairman  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  1949.  Mao's  role  seemed  to  take  on 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Stalin. 

This  parallel  with  the  Stalin  era  deserves 
our  sober  attention.  Aspects  of  its  are  un- 
comfortably precise.  There  has  been  the 
same  monumental  inhumanity  and  the 
same  commitment  to  political  terror  as  a 
means  of  crushing  the  opposition.  There  is 
an  aura  of  mystery  surrounding  the  activi- 
ties and  whereabouts  of  the  "great  supreme 
commander;"  the  cult  of  personality  has  at 
times  reached  ridiculous  extremes;  his 
whims  and  arbitrary  decisions  have  made 
his  associates  tremble  and  have  caused 
untold  suffering  for  his  people. 

There  has  been  the  intellectual  isolation- 
ism of  his  country,  now  a  great  bulwark  and 
fortress  for  the  spreading  of  his  truth.  And, 
above  all,  there  has  been  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion focused  against  the  very  people  who 
could  help  to  gain  support  for  the  leader 
and  aid  the  progress  of  the  country:  the  in- 
tellectuals and  students. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  parallel 
between  the  Mao  and  Stalin  periods  deserv- 
ing of  attention— the  treatment  of  their  rule 
among  the  scholars  and  journalists  in  the 
outside  world.  It  is  difficult  for  many  to  re- 
member the  praise  heaped  upon  Stalin  in 
the  1930's,  but  we  are  made  acutely  aware  of 
the  fascination  with  Chairman  Mao, 
through  a  surfeit  of  scholarly  and  journalis- 
tic attention  which  helps  to  build  his  cult 
and  his  image  as  a  sort  of  superman.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Stalin  Is  still  a  great 
hero  in  Communist  China.  (His  picture  was 
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prominently  displayed  in  Peking  on  October 
1,  1970,  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.) ' 

For  more  than  two  decades,  those  few 
voices  in  the  West  who  attempted  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  realities  of  Stalin's  terror 
were  drowned  out  by  the  strident  chords  of 
praise  sung  by  the  "intellectuals"  in  the 
outside  world  who  were  fascinated  with  the 
grandiose  experiments  in  the  "land  of  So- 
cialism." Those  who  called  attention  to  the 
mass  executions  or  to  the  facts  of  slave 
labor  or  to  the  incredible  cost  of  collectiviza- 
tion were  frequently  ridiculed  or  demeaned; 
it  was  asserted  they  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  some  sacrifices  have  to  be  made 
for  revolutionary  progress.  Even  the  show 
trials  of  the  great  purges  were  pronounced 
as  signs  of  growing  democracy.  Such  myopia 
seems  almost  incredible  to  us  today  in  the 
wake  of  subsequent  revelations  from  the 
USSR  itself,  the  outpourings  of  works  like 
those  of  Solzhenltsyn,  and  the  wealth  of 
refugee  testimony  which  became  available 
after  World  War  11. 

But  it  was  the  Khrushchev  "Secret 
Speech"  of  February  1956,  which  really 
jolted  those  who  had  for  decades  apologized 
ritualistically  for  crimes  against  humanity 
in  the  Soviet  state.  The  American  Stalin 
Prize  winner,  Howard  Fast,  was  moved  to 
deep  soul-searching: 

"It  is  a  strange  and  awful  document,  per- 
haps without  parallel  in  history;  and  one 
must  face  the  fact  that  it  itemizes  a  record 
of  barbarism  and  paranoic  blood-lust  that 
will  be  a  lasting  and  shameful  memory  to 
civilized  man.  .  . . 

"Where  I  failed  miserably  and  where  I 
swear  by  all  that  is  holy  that  I  will  not  fail 
again,  was.  .  .  [in  failing]  to  see  that.  .  .  to 
abandon  the  holy  right  of  man  to  his  own 
conscience,  his  own  dignity,  his  right  to  say 
what  he  pleases,  to  speak  freely  and  boldly 
for  the  truth  as  he  sees  the  truth— and  fear- 
ing no  man.  whether  right  or  wrong— is  no 
victory  at  sJl.  .  .  .  I  knew  that  writers  and 
artists  and  scientists  were  intimidated,  but  I 
accepted  this  as  a  necessity  for  soclalisra.  .  . 

"This  I  can  never  accept  again— and  never 
again  can  I  accept  as  a  just  practice  under 
socialism  that  which  I  know  to  be  unjust. 
.  .  .  Never  again  will  I  remain  silent  when  I 
can  recognize  Injustice— regardless  of  how 
that  injustice  may  be  wrapped  in  the  dirty 
linen  of  expediency  or  necessity.  Never 
again  will  I  accept  the  'clever'  rationale, 
which  appears  to  make  sense  but  under 
scrutiny  does  not." ' 

Howard  Fast's  statements  in  1956  make  an 
eloquent  point  of  departure  and  a  warning 
for  those  who  might  still  be  tempted  to  hold 
up  double  standards— those  who  are  prone 
to  excuse  the  crimes  and  terror  practiced 
against  hiunans  in  the  name  of  socialism 
and  yet  are  in  the  forefront  In  fighting 
other  injustices. 

Past  also  centered  in  on  some  of  the  very 
items  which  tend  to  set  humans  apart  from 
other  living  creatures— the  independence  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  striving  for  free- 
dom, and  the  standards  of  decency  and  indi- 
viduality which  dare  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  China  scholars  in  the  West  have  not 
yet  had  the  equivalent  of  a  Khrushchev 
"Secret  Speech"  detailing  Mao's  many 
crimes  against  his  fellow  Chinese  and  Com- 
munist comrades.  Perhace  for  this  reason 
many  still  harbor  those  same  sentiments 
which  caused  the  Howard  Pasts  to  Ignore 
Soviet  realities  in  Stalin's  name;  but  surely 
the  accumulated  evidence  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ample from  the  Soviet  experience  should 
give  pause.' 


For  the  sake  of  the  socialist  "higher 
goals"  many  of  these  scholars  have  been 
prone  to  excuse  massive  injustices  on  the 
questionable  assumption  that  these  injus- 
tices were  only  temporary.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  not  a 
few  American  "China-watchers"  have  has- 
tened into  print  to  denounce  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government  for  this  or  that  injustice, 
such  as  the  imprisonment  of  Lai  Chen,  the 
editor  of  Free  China  in  September.  1960 
(the  author  joined  in  protesting  what 
seemed  to  be  a  clear  case  of  political  perse- 
cution). But  those  same  "China-watchers" 
have  turned  admiring  eyes  on  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  have  either  remained 
silent  about  some  of  the  human  costs  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  which  follow,  or  have 
rationalized  that  these  are  a  necessary  part 
of  some  vague  "inevitable"  Chinese  revolu- 
tion. 

With  good  reason  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)  has  been  called  the  largest 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  mankind."  '  The 
problems  of  adjusting  the  worlds  longest 
lived,  richest,  and  most  traditional  culture 
to  the  demands  of  the  age  of  the  computer, 
atomic  energy  or  jet  aircraft  are  indeed  un- 
precedented for  any  regime.  These,  too,  are 
factors  that  have  weighed  heavily  in  the 
minds  of  intellectual  sympathizers.  Further, 
there  is  the  factor  of  the  guilt  complex  of 
the  Western  world  toward  China  because  of 
the  period  of  imperialism  in  China.  This  has 
tended  to  make  many  Western  observers 
more  inclined  to  suspend  judgment  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  to  hold  those 
double  standards  which  for  so  long  blinded 
the  outside  world  to  the  realities  of  the 
Soviet  system.  And  yet,  can  the  world  ignore 
the  monumental  human  cost  of  Mao's 
China  or  its  Stalinoid  features,  especially 
since  the  "Great  Leap  Forward  "  of  1958^ 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ACHIEVEMENTS— AND  THE 
COST 

Those  young  zealots  who  pledged  their 
lives  to  the  Communist  cause  in  China 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  (CCP)  joined  in  expounding  a 
series  of  high-sounding  general  goals  which 
Chinese  from  all  walks  of  life  could  support. 
They  promised  unity  for  their  long-divided 
country,  equality  with  and  expulsion  of  the 
foreigners  with  their  hated  "special  privi- 
leges." industrialization  and  modernization, 
respect  and  standing  in  the  world,  and  an 
end  to  oppression  and  tyranny  at  home. 
Many  Chinese,  especially  students  and  intel- 
lectuals, knew  that  these  goals  would  have 
to  be  achieved  if  China  were  to  take  its 
place  as  a  respected  equal  in  the  councils  of 
the  world.  The  hope  for  fulfillment  of  these 
goals  evoked  enthusiasm  and  support  for 
the  PRC— on  nationalist  rather  than  on 
communist  ideological  grounds— from  many 
sectors  of  the  population  during  the  early 
years.' 

There  can  be  no  gain  saying  that  under 
the  rule  of  Mao  Tse-tung  some  of  these 
goals  are  in  sight  for  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  China  is  a  thermonuclear  power 
which  has  already  given  clear  indications 
with  its  own  "sputnik  "  in  April  1970  that  it 
is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  an  ICBM 
power.  During  the  first  decade  of  Commu- 
nist rule,  the  PRC  made  dramatic  achieve- 
ments in  industrialization  and  moderniza- 
tion—steel production,  for  instance,  reach- 
ing in  excess  of  12.000,000  tons. 

The  two  decades  of  Communist  rule  in 
mainland  China  have  also  witnessed  some 
remarkable  progress  in  other  areas.  Espe- 
cially important  was  the  early  work  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  public  health.  The 


government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
literacy  to  a  vast  population  which,  over 
earlier  decades  of  warfare  and  division,  had 
been  offered  little  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. Well-organization  public  health  teams 
carried  the  message  of  elementary  basic 
habits  in  sanitation  and  hygiene  to  the 
remote  rural  areas  of  China.  Then,  too. 
there  was  an  improvement  in  communica- 
tions which,  in  combination  with  some  for- 
midable projects  for  water  control  and  irri- 
gation, helped  to  prevent  those  appalling 
losses  of  human  life  which  had  periodically 
occurred  in  China  in  the  wake  of  past  natu- 
ral disasters. 

The  initial  achievements  of  the  "New 
China"  were  owed  in  large  part  to  a  combi- 
nation of  factors  such  as  the  large-scale 
Soviet  support,  an  early  unity  of  disparate 
factions,  and  especially  the  enthusiasm  and 
energies  of  the  many  students,  intellectuals, 
and  specialists— "bourgeois  elements"  Mao 
called  them— who  gave  their  all  for  the 
"people's  government,"  out  of  simple  patri- 
otic motives. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  projects  implemented  by  the 
Communist  government  were  originally  con- 
ceived and  planned  and,  in  some  cases,  initi- 
ated, under  the  Nationalist  government 
which  preceded  it.  In  fairness,  too.  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  is  an  oversimplification 
to  compare  the  progress  achieved  during 
the  20  years  of  C?ommunist  rule  with  the 
relative  lack  of  progress  during  approxi- 
mately 20  years  of  Nationalist  rule.  The 
Chinese  communists  since  coming  to  power, 
have  not  had  to  contend  with  any  foreign  or 
domestic  threat.  The  Nationalist  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  during  most  of  its 
rule  had  to  contend  with  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  much  of  its  territory, 
and.  simultaneously,  with  a  massive  Com- 
munist insurrection. 

But  the  main  question  at  issue  is  not 
whether  progress  has  been  achieved  in  vari- 
ous areas  under  Communist  rule,  but  how 
high  a  price  has  been  paid  for  this  progress. 
What  would  a  balanced  picture  include? 
Could  comparable  progress  have  been 
achieved  with  less  drastic  and  more  humane 
methods?  At  the  close  of  World  War  II  and 
when  the  Communist  movement  in  China 
was  driving  to  power,  there  might  have  been 
reason  to  wonder  what  methods  would  be 
most  efficacious  for  the  achievement  of 
those  standards  of  development  and  life 
which  seemed  to  be  the  universal  goal  of 
the  leaders  of  the  third  world.  In  the  1970's 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  "model"  cannot 
begin  to  offer  the  progress  for  its  people 
which  a  free  system  can;  there  are  too  many 
alternative  examples.  The  wonder  of  the 
"risen  sun"  of  Japan  or  the  measured 
progress  of  a  non-totalitarian  India,  both  co- 
operating with  an  interdependent  world  in 
relative  harmony,  stand  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  price  which  the  Chinese  people  have 
paid  for  Marxism-Leninism  and  the 
Thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  after  follow- 
ing Communist  China  closely  for  more  than 
two  decades,  that  the  cost  of  progress 
achieved  under  Communist  rule  is  too  high 
for  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  absolve  its 
perpetrators.  In  terms  of  human  life  and 
human  suffering  and  in  terms  of  destruc- 
tion of  moral  and  cultural  values  this  cost 
cannot  be  condoned  by  any  rationalization. 
The  high  Chinese  Communist  Parly  leaders 
who  sit  down  at  convivial  banquets  with  vis- 
iting Americans  may  be  guilty  of  as  great 
crimes    against    humanity    and    their    own 


people  as  were  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  their 
followers.  In  the  case  of  Chou  and  Mao, 
their  commitment  to  their  Communist  faith 
has  been  one  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  in  its  name  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
commit  any  act."  They  consider  themselves 
to  have  been  vindicated  by  history  and  their 
success;  thus  those  who  would  deal  with 
them  can  hardly  expect  that  they  have 
"softened"  or  have  changed  their  goals  or 
perspectives. 

I  have  included  in  this  summary  history 
of  the  Human  Costs  of  Communism  in 
China  some  individual  accounts  which  help 
to  bring  this  human  element  for  the  Chi- 
nese into  better  focus.  Whether  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  an  escaped  slave  laborer,  the 
eye-witness  to  the  terror  of  the  campaign 
against  counterrevolutionaries  in  1951,  or 
the  pitiful  letter  of  a  Chinese  caught  up  in 
the  madness  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward" 
of  1958,  each  of  these  accounts  helps  to 
remind  us  of  that  critical  factor:  the  individ- 
ual human.  When  one  begins  to  multiply 
such  individual  sorrows  and  agonies  by  the 
millions,  then  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  un- 
derstand when  a  Chinese  refugee  says  that 
the  Yellow  River  is  at  flood  tide,  swollen 
with  the  tears  of  the  Chinese  people. 

THE  niTY  YEARS 

On  the  eve  of  the  final  Communist  victory 
in  China  in  1949.  Mao  Tse-tung  paused  on 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  CCP  to  survey  the  past  and  plot 
the  future.  The  first  twenty-eight  years  had 
seen  the  Party  single-mindedly.  through  re- 
verses and  successes,  pursue  its  one  over- 
riding goal— the  capture  of  state  power.  In 
his  commemorative  work  On  the  People's 
Democratic  Dictatorship.  Mao  promised  to 
continue  in  the  path  which  had  brought 
success.  He  warned  that  the  "p>eople's  army, 
peoples  police,  and  peoples  courts"  would 
be  used  to  defend  the  dictatorship  which 
was  t>eing  established  and  to  aid  with  the 
completion  of  the  revolution.  In  this  work 
Mao  defined  "the  people"  who  were  to  be 
exercising  the  dictatorship  as  consisting  of 
four  classes:  the  peasants,  the  proletariat, 
the  national  bourgeoisie,  and  the  petty 
bourgeoisie— all  under  the  leadership  of  the 
■working  class  and  the  Communist  Party." 
All  others  were,  in  an  Orwellian  sense,  "un- 
people." And  he  warned  that  the  latter, 
whom  he  termed  "reactionaries."  were  to 
have  no  rights  and  that  if  "they  speak  or 
act  in  an  unruly  way  they  will  be  promptly 
stopped  and  punished."' 

The  Chinese  bourgeoisie,  including  the 
minor  and  front  parties,  who  joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
nursed  hope  for  a  mellowing  of  the  Commu- 
nists' attitude.  Mao  had.  after  all.  promised 
that  this  first  stage  in  his  two-stage  revolu- 
tion will  be  a  considerably  long  one."  Pri- 
vate busines.smen  knew  that  they  would 
eventually  be  doomed  in  China  under  the 
Communists,  but  many  anticipated  a  period 
of  thirty  to  fifty  years  before  Mao's  brand 
of  socialism  would  spell  their  doom.'  Many 
would  have  been  wise  to  do  as  Mao  did  and 
survey  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
CCP.  for  the  experiences  of  those  years 
were  to  set  the  tone  and  the  pattern  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  revolutionary  rule.  They 
would  have  learned  there  was  little  hope  for 
a  liberal  treatment  from  their  new  rulers. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  published  works  in 
March  1927,  Mao  had  warned:  'a  revolution 
is  not  a  dinner  party,  or  writing  an  essay,  or 
painting  a  picture,  or  doing  embroidery:  it 
cannot  be  so  refined,  so  leisurely  and  gentle, 
so    temperate,    kind,    courteous,    restrained 
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and  magnanimous."  ■  He  continued  that  for 
the  revolution  to  succeed.  "To  put  it  blunt- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  create  terror  for  a  while 
in  every  rural  area  .  .  ."•  The  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  China  was  a  good  Sta- 
linist who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  terror 
for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate  goal.  ■" 

Other  aspects  of  the  period  of  the  drive  to 
power  which  were  to  set  the  tone  for  the 
CPR  included  the  subordination  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  dogma— an  attempt  to  fit  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  civilization  within  the 
framework  of  an  artificial  intellectual  con- 
struct developed  in  Europe.  Mao  himself,  in 
a  statement  which  indicated  his  contempt 
for  his  native  culture,  asserted  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  were  "poor  and  blank."  Thus, 
they  could  be  molded  into  a  pattern  which 
he  perceived.  Part  of  that  pattern  include 
those  aspects  which  have  come  to  character- 
ize his  rule:  mass  mobilization  for  various 
projects  and  undertakings;  a  preponderance 
of  military  style  including  the  viewing  of 
practically  every  state  policy  or  action  in 
military  terms,  with,  for  example,  "shock 
troops"  for  the  literacy  campaigns,  "bri- 
gades" as  a  basic  organization  in  the  peo- 
ple's communes,  or  Red  Guard  "armies" 
storming  the  citadels  of  power  of  Chinas 
"Khrushchev":  the  dualism  of  the  love- 
hate,  friend-enemy,  who-whom,  relation- 
ships of  the  Marxist-Leninist  class  struggle 
interpretation  of  the  world  in  which  there 
can  be  no  neutrals. ' ' 

The  Chinese  Communist  path  to  power  In- 
cluded an  initial  "united  front"  with  the  Na- 
tionalists (1924-27)  during  which  a  military 
and  political  campaign  was  launched  to 
wrest  the  country  from  the  hands  of  the 
warloads:  the  breakdown  of  the  front  and 
resultant  civil  war  (1927-36)  which  included 
the  Nationalist  military  campaigns  against 
Mao's  headquarters  in  Southeast  China: 
and  finally  the  "Long  March"  of  1934-35  to 
the  Communist  headquarters  in  Northwest 
where,  from  1936  throughout  World  War  II. 
Mao  directed  his  separate  forces  which  were 
once  again  nominally  in  a  second  "united 
front "  with  the  Nationalists  (1936-45).  Then 
came  the  second  civil  war  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  drive  for  power  (1945-49). 
Through  the  course  of  this  quarter  century 
of  unremitting  struggle  the  costs  to  the  Chi- 
nese people  were  staggering.  It  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  make  an  accurate  assessment. 
But  assessments  are  possible  within  certain 
limits. 

Some  writers  have  estimated  the  numl)er 
of  casualities  occasioned  by  the  Communists 
in  their  drive  to  power.  One  common  figure 
given  is  twenty  million. '^  For  more  than  two 
decades.  The  Nationalist  government  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek  fought  back  against  the 
Communist  insurgents.  Sometimes  it  fought 
defensively,  sometimes  it  took  the  offensive. 
Certainly  the  five  "annihilation  campaigns" 
which  Chiang  Kai-shek  waged  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  Kiangsi  before  they 
broke  out  of  encirclement  and  embarked  on 
their  Long  March  (1934-35)  were  costly  to 
both  sides  and  also  to  the  surrounding  inno- 
cent peasants  caught  in  the  crossfire.  The 
March  itself  was  costly  to  Communist  forces 
as  well  as  to  the  local  forces  of  the  country- 
side through  which  they  moved.  The  second 
civil  war  (1945-49)  involved  the  use  of 
modem  military  equipment  which  had  been 
developed  during  the  Second  World  War, 
and  was  doubtless  much  more  costly.  It  was 
also  a  period  when  the  Communists  were 
generally  on  the  offensive. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS 

In  1949  the  Chinese  people  were  indeed 
deserving  of  peace  and  an  opportunity  to 


unify  and  reconstruct  their  ravaged  coun- 
try. The  more  than  two  decades  of  Commu- 
nist power,  however,  have  brought  no  sur- 
cease to  struggle,  violence,  warfare,  or 
misery  for  China.  There  have  been  external 
wars  such  as  in  Korea  (1950-53).  with  India 
(1962),  and  along  the  Soviet  borders  (1969); 
there  have  been  formidable  conflicts  with 
areas  where  minority  nationalities  are  situ- 
ated, particularly  in  Tibet  where  hostilities 
assumed  major  proportions  in  1959  and 
have  been  continuing  sporadically  since; 
there  have  been  the  struggles  waged  in  the 
wsJce  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  such  as 
that  in  Kwangsi  in  the  summer  of  1968 
where  an  estimated  50,000  were  killed  in  the 
city  of  Wuchow  alone." 

But  perhaps  even  more  tragic  has  been 
the  pattern  of  rule  which  Mao  and  his 
fellow  Communists  have  used  to  bring  about 
political  control  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  development  of  power  for  the  Chinese 
state.  Since  1949  China  has  been  subjected 
to  a  pattern  of  wave  after  wave  of  mass  cam- 
paigns breaking  upon  the  countryside  and 
only  gradually  receding.  These  campaigns, 
sometimes  overlapping,  have  followed  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  few  mo- 
ments of  calm.  Mao  has  indeed  been  a  pro- 
ponent of  permanent  revolution.  Each  of 
these  campaigns  has  claimed  millions  of  vic- 
tims: all  have  been  infused  with  the  Maoist 
k)elief  in  the  desirability  of  struggle  and  the 
necessity  for  violence:  some  have  resulted  in 
large-scale  purges  or  the  elimination  of 
whole  groupings  within  the  society. 

The  naming  of  some  of  these  campaigns  is 
enough  to  evoke  apprehension  among  refu- 
gees in  Hong  Kong,  where  a  minimum  of 
two  million  Chinese  have  moved  to  escape 
from  Chinese  Communist  rule. 

There  was  the  Agrarian  Reform  of  1949- 

52  which  brought  about  the  execution  of 
several  million  landlords.'* 

Then  came  the  campaign  against  counter- 
revolutionaries of  1951-52  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  which  it  was  estimated 

that  one  and  one-half  million  were  execut- 
ed u 

The  3-anti  and  5-anti  campaigns  of  1951- 

53  purged  the  business,  finance  and  indus- 
trial circles  with  executions  and  a  wave  of 
suicides.  All  of  these  were  linked  to  bandit 
suppression  campaigns  from  1949  to  1956. 

In  connection  with  the  purge  of  Kao 
Kang  and  Jao  Shu-shih  in  1955,  Mao 
launched  yet  another  campaign  against 
"hidden  counterrevolutionaries"  in  1955. 
Following  this,  he  moved  on  yet  another 
front  with  a  drive  for  collectivization  of  the 
peasants  In  "agricultural  producers'  coop- 
eratives" which  he  demanded  t>e  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  First  Stalin-type  Five- 
Year  Plan  (1953-57).  It  was  the  end  of  this 
period  that  he  finally  persuaded  the  intel- 
lectuals and  others  who  had  joined  in  the 
united  front  of  1949  to  speak  up  and  voice 
criticisms  in  the  spring  of  1957.  Their  vehe- 
mence against  the  Communist  Party  and 
Mao's  leadership  resulted  in  an  Anti-rightist 
campaign  which  terrorized  China  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Communist 
rule,  and  fused  into  the  "Great  Leap"  of 
1958-1959. 

The  first  decade  of  Communist  rule  in 
China  may  be  forgotten  in  the  West— after 
all.  we  have  short  memories,  a  fact  on  which 
Communist  leaders  have  frequently 
traded— but  the  Chinese  people  have  not 
forgotten  their  leaders'  capacity  to  carry 
through  the  combination  purge-drive  which 
can  infuse  the  population  with  that  terror 
which  Mao  had  early  on  decided  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  effective  rule.  Perhaps  the  fol- 


lowing three  excerpts— three  of  thousands 
available  but  possibly  forgotten— can  help 
explain  why  this  is  the  case. 

MASS  EXECirrioNs  or  the  early  period 

Millions  were  executed  in  the  immediate 
post-power  seizure  period  in  Communist 
China.  Many  of  the  executioris  took  place 
after  mass  public  trials,  in  which  the  assem- 
bled crowds,  whipped  up  to  a  frenzy  by 
planted  agitators,  called  invariably  for  the 
death  penalty  and  for  no  mercy  for  the  ac- 
cused. During  this  early  period,  Mao  and  his 
colleagues  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  vio- 
lent course  being  followed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  gruesome  and  detailed  accounts 
were  printed  in  the  Communist  press  and 
broadcast  over  the  official  radio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amplifying  the  condition  of  mass 
terror  the  trials  were  clearly  intended  to 
induce. 

The  first  example  below  is  of  public  trials 
which  took  place  in  Peking  (as,  indeed,  in  all 
major  cities  in  mainleind  China)  during  the 
spring  of  1951.  It  is  taken  from  the  China 
Missionary  Bulletin,  a  Hong  Kong  monthly, 
of  May,  1951,  and  quotes  extensively  from 
the  official  Chinese  Communist  sources: 

"mass  murders  in  PEKING 

"The  bloody  terrorism  erupted  in  Peking 
on  March  24  and  25,  and  was  Imitated  imme- 
diately by  other  large  cities.  A  terrifying 
mass  display  was  staged  on  the  24th  of 
March  under  the  slumbering  trees  of  the 
Central  Park  in  Peking.  According  to  the 
Communist  report,  more  than  5,000  people 
were  present,  representatives  of  political 
parties,  of  factories,  commercial  firms,  reli- 
gions, schools,  etc.  The  band  of  'anti-revolu- 
tionaries', those  to  be  executed,  were  led  to 
the  meeting  to  be  charged  publicly.  Thus 
the  typical  K'ung  su  hui,  so  widespread  in 
the  countryside,  appeared  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent guise  in  the  large  cities. 

"Here,  instead  of  accusations  arising  from 
the  masses,  they  were  made  by  the  Mayor 
of  Peking  and  the  various  department  heads 
of  the  city  government.  With  each  speech 
the  bitter  hatred  was  blown  more  white  hot. 
In  all,  the  meeting  lasted  almost  five  hours. 
At  the  end  the  Mayor  of  Peking.  P'ang 
Cheu.  again  stood  before  the  emotionally 
worked  up  audience  and  in  a  dramatic 
speech  asked  them  to  pass  sentence:  'Com- 
rades, what  should  we  do  with  all  these 
criminals,  bandits,  secret  agents,  evil  land- 
lords, heads  of  reactionary  Taoist  sect  or- 
ganisers?' 

"The  crowd  unanimously  roared  'Shoot 
them'. 

"The  Mayor  continued:  'Should  we  have 
mercy  on  them?" 

■"  'No  Mercy'— the  crowd  shouted  back. 

"The  Mayor  commented:  'Truly,  no  mercy 
for  them.  If  we  would  pardon  them,  that 
would  be  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.' 

"The  next  question  was:  'Is  it  cruelty  to 
execute  all  these  criminals?' 

"The  answer  came  back:  'It  is  not  cruelty.' 

"The  Mayor  commented:  "Truly  it  is  not 
cruelty.  It  is  mercy.  We  are  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  people  whom  they  harm.' 

"The  last  question  was  put:  'Comrades, 
are  they  right  or  are  we  right?" 

"And  the  last  answer:  "We  are  right',  start- 
ed the  cheering  for  the  Mayor  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

"The  Mayor  concluded:  'We  are  here  rep- 
resenting the  people.  It  Ls  our  duty  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  suppress  the  antl-rev- 
oluntionaries.  This  act  we  perform  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Those  who  have  to  be  killed, 
we  kill.  In  cases  where  we  could  kill  or  not. 


we  do  not  kill.  But  when  it  has  to  be  killing, 
we  kill.  ...  No  you  all  want  them  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Tomorrow  the  Court  will  pro- 
nounce the  judgment  and  they  will  be  exe- 
cuted ".  {Jen  Min  Daily.  March  25,  1951). 

"The  next  day  a  big  meeting  was  held  out- 
side the  city  walls  (although  it  is  not  clear 
who  were  present)  and  the  executions  took 
place  and  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
{Jen  Min  Daily.  April  3)." 

The  second  example  comes  from  an  offi- 
cial Chinese  Communist  book  distributed  in 
English  to  the  outside  world  in  1951.  It  is 
Peking's  version  of  one  of  the  trials  of  the 
"landlords  "  whom  Mao  had  decreed  should 
be  eliminated  as  a  class.  The  executions  of 
many  innocents  in  the  countryside  were  also 
accomplished  through  mass  meetings  and 
demonstrations. 

"With  raised  fists,  the  audience  below 
shouted  in  one  voice  Down  with  reactionar.v 
landlords!'  We  demand  thai  Peng  Ehr-hu 
be  shot!'  ...  « 

"The  masses  again  shouted  in  unison. 
'Down  with  criminal  landlords  who  hide  and 
disperse  their  properties!'  Long  live  the 
unity  of  the  peasants!' 

"It  had  started  raining.  But  the  tense  at- 
mosphere did  not  in  any  way  lessen. 

"By  four  o'clock  over  20  peasants  had 
poured  out  their  grievances  from  the  plat- 
form. Mass  sentiment  had  surged  to  the 
boiling  point.  Over  and  above  there  was  a 
curious  hush  of  expectancy.  Not  one  person 
left  or  took  shelter  m  spite  of  the  terrific 
downpour. 

"(Then  the  people's  tribunal  met  to  delib- 
erate.) 

"  Peasant  comrades!'  The  judge's  voice 
was  grave.  We  have  just  heard  .some  of  the 
accusations  made  by  local  peasants.  Prom 
these  accusations,  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  ev- 
eryone how  the  landlord  class  has  always 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  enemy  of  the 
peasants— whether  it  was  Japanese  Imperi- 
alism or  the  KMT  (Koumintang)— to  op- 
press the  peasants  themselves.  The  same 
motive  has  prompted  them  to  act  as  fawn- 
ing lackeys  to  American  imperialism,  since 
American  imperialism  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  people's  interests  too.' 

"Our  verdicts  on  the  three  criminal  land- 
lords are  as  follows:  .  .  .  Pen  Yinting,  age  40. 
native  of  Hsinlu  Village,  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  patriotic  youths  during  the  Resist- 
ance War.  After  liberation  he  oranized  su- 
perstitious societies  and  spread  rumors  to 
delude  the  public.  Also  he  has  hidden  fire- 
arms with  the  intent  to  plan  for  an  uprising. 
The  sentence  for  him  is— death,  do  you  all 
agree?' 

"The  sound  of  applause  that  came  from 
below  was  deafening.  .  .  . 

"With  one  arm  sheltering  his  tear-stained 
face.  Pen  Yin-ting  was  hurried  along.  .  .  . 
When  Grandma  Li,  with  her  bony  fist 
clenched,  edged  her  way  through  the 
crowds  and  tried  to  hit  him  on  the  shoulder, 
the  guards  immediately  stopped  her.  A 
cordon  was  quickly  formed  by  them  around 
the  prisoners  as  more  blows  were  about  to 
shower  from  all  directions.  .  .  . 

"The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  the  grave- 
yard south  of  the  temple.  From  the  back  of 
the  graveyard  came  the  sound  of  several 
shots. 

"The  sound  shrilly  pierced  through  the 
thick,  moist  atmosphere  enveloping  Hulling 
hsiang.  Sighs  of  relief  were  heard  as  justice 
was  meted  out  to  the  convicted. 

"  Down  with  the  reactionary  landlords!' 

"  Long  live  the  emancipation  of  the  peas- 
ants!' 

"  Long  live  the  Communist  Party!' 


"  Long  live  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung!' 

"The  masses,  for  the  first  time  freed  from 
their  dread  and  restraints,  let  out  these  slo- 
gans with  a  voice  stronger  than  ever."""" 

The  third  account  of  the  mass  executions 
which  have  characterized  communists  rule 
is  of  particular  significance  because  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  leaders  who  initially 
participated  in  Mao's  coalition  government 
and  after  several  years  escaped  to  Hong 
Kong. 

"The  gates  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Securi- 
ty opened,  and  out  came  a  police  truck  with 
about  twenty  policemen  standing  on  it.  guns 
in  hand,  followed  by  twenty-odd  trucks  car- 
rying prisoners  and  four  police  guards  each. 
The  trucks  went  slowly  past  our  hostel,  and 
1  saw  that  every  prisoner  had  been  stripped 
to  his  pants  and  had  his  wrists  tied  behind 
his  back.  They  were  crouching  on  the 
trucks,  still  and  lifeless,  and  at  first  glance, 
gave  one  the  impression  of  so  many  pigs 
going  to  slaughter.  The  loudspeakers  began 
to  boom.  Shoot  the  counterrevolutionaries' 
and  the  crowd  shouted  and  clapped.  All 
around  me.  people  were  calmly  chatting  and 
laughing.  After  the  trucks  went  by.  the 
huge  crowd  closed  m  after  them  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  execution  ground. 

"That  day.  more  than  four  hundred  so- 
called  counterrevolutionaries  were  shot.  I 
did  not  go  to  the  execution  ground,  but  I 
was  told  that  the  place  was  packed,  and  that 
after  each  execution,  the  crowd,  under  di- 
rection, applauded. 

That  night,  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  Dick- 
ens' A  Tale  of  Two  Cilies  from  another 
member  of  the  Mission  who  happened  to  be 
a  writer.  As  I  read,  I  could  understand  why 
it  was  possible  for  the  French  to  derive 
pleasure  from  killing.  They  hated  the 
French  aristocracy.  But  what  I  had  seen 
that  day  was  different.  The  masses  had  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  were  executed,  yet 
they  shouted  and  applauded  the  Govern- 
ment-sponsored massacre.  I  think  in  their 
hearts  they  must  have  been  frightened."  " 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  SECOND  DECADE 

The  second  decade  of  Chinese  Communist 
rule  began  in  the  midst  of  the  most  grandi- 
ose of  all  Mao  Tse-tung's  campaigns,  the 
"Great  Leap  Forward  "  of  1958-60.  This  mo- 
bilized tens  of  millions  of  the  Chinese  to 
smelt  iron  in  primitive  and  ineffective  back- 
yard furnaces  (a  testament  of  the  Chair- 
man's ignorance  of  the  modern  scientific 
world)  and  sought  to  push  the  Chinese  peas- 
ants into  communal-type  militarized  living, 
replete  with,  in  some  cases,  separation  of 
sexes  and  families,  communal  dining  halls, 
and  abandonment  of  all  personal  and  faimily 
items.  The  human  cost  of  this  grandiose 
Maoist  scheme  in  terms  of  wasted  energy 
and  resources,  suffering,  and  death  can 
probably  never  be  reckoned.  Not  surprising- 
ly, even  this  found  apologists  in  the  West, 
including  Edgar  Snow,  who  claimed  that  the 
movement  was  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  peasantry  and 
people  and  that  it  was  a  success  in  terms  of 
teaching  modernization  as  well  as  productiv- 
ity. 

The  "Great  Leap  Forward'"  met  with  stem 
Soviet  disapproval,  and,  as  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute  subsequently  developed,  the  Krem- 
lin was  to  level  many  charges  against  the 
Maoists  concerning  their  brutality.  Some  of 
these  charges  seemed  to  approach  in  dimen- 
sions the  figures  on  casualties  and  oppres- 
sion which  have  been  leveled  against  the 
CPR  by  the  rival  government  in  Taiwan.'" 

In  1969.  for  example,  Moscow  charged: 

"In  the  course  of  10  years,  more  than  25 
million  people  in  China  were  exterminated. 


More  than  25  million  people!  And  to  be 
more  precise:  2.8  million  from  1949  to  1952; 
3.6  million  from  1953  to  1957;  6.7  million 
from  1958  to  1960;  and  13.3  million  Chinese 
were  savagely  assassinated  from  1961  to 
1965."  " 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  noted  for  the 
reliability  of  their  figures  in  such  propagan- 
da barrages,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  lay  the  greatest  number  of  casual- 
ties at  Mao"s  door  in  the  period  following 
the  serious  outbreak  of  the  dispute.  Accord- 
ing to  Moscow. 

"during  1960  alone.  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ment exterminated  more  Chinese  than  were 
killed  during  the  entire  war  against  Japan. " 

We  can  wonder,  too,  given  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system,  how  sincere  are  their  de- 
nunciations of  forced  labor  in  China.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviets,  for  instance,  the 
Peking  authorities  had  to  resort  to  serious 
measures  in  1959  to  deal  with  popular  resis- 
tence  occasioned  by  the  'Great  Leap."  In 
the  words  of  Radio  Moscow- 
Mass  repressions  were  designed,  it  seems, 
to  reeducate  by  force  labor.  The  discontent- 
ed were  dumped  by  the  millions  in  enor- 
mous concentration  camps.  These  camps 
were  situated  in  the  most  deserted  and 
remote  areas  of  China,  and  the  prisoners 
were  subjected  to  physical  labor  which  was 
almost  always  beyond  their  strength.  Of 
course,  it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to 
obtain  any  precise  details  of  those  who  were 
tortured  to  death  in  the  famous  reeducation 
camps  "  '"• 

The  aftermath  of  the  failure  of  the  Great 
Leap  led  to  numerous  campaigns  from  1960 
to  1964  during  which  the  Parly  sought  to  re- 
store order  and  discipline  by  making  "every- 
one a  soldier."  Numerous  soldier  heroes, 
willing  to  brave  hardships  to  'serve  the 
people,"  were  extolled  for  the  benefit  of 
young  people  from  the  towns  and  cities  who 
were  dispatched  to  the  countryside  or  out  to 
the  frontier  areas.  This  latter  program, 
which  was  once  again  in  full  swing  begin- 
ning in  1968.  has  seen  millions  of  youth  sent 
from  their  homes  to  areas  which  can  barely 
sustain  the  present  population. 

In  1965-66  Mao  launched  yet  another 
great  campaign,  the  Great  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  which  lasted  until  1969. 
This  loo.  brought  in  its  wake  executions, 
purges,  and  terror. 

This  brief  recounting  of  the  Maoist  "rule 
by  drives"  is  enough  to  make  one  marvel  at 
ihe  resilience  of  the  Chinese  people.  Al- 
ready in  1959  there  were  estimates  that  the 
first  decade  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  had  brought  the  extermination  of 
thirty  million  people.'*  The  additional  cost 
in  casualties  and  suffering  since  the  Great 
Leap  Forward  and  the  Cultural  Revolution 
have  yet  to  be  measured. 

SOME  reservations 

Such  figures  as  those  cited  above,  even 
though  some  of  them  are  based  upon  offi- 
cial statements  by  leaders  in  Peking,  can 
only  be  rough  guesses  at  best.  In  his  report 
to  the  National  People's  Congress  on  June 
26.  1957.  for  example.  Chou  En-lai  stated 
that  since  1949,  of  the  counterrevolutionar- 
ies captured,  only  16  percent  had  been  exe- 
cuted, 42  percent  were  sent  to  labor  camps, 
and  32  percent  had  been  placed  under  sur- 
veillance.'" Official  estimates  of  the  number 
of  counterrevolutionaries  "deactivated" 
before  that  time  ranged  in  millions,  but, 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  1951,  Peking  has 
refrained  from  giving  figures.  Four  of  the 
six  regional  leaders  of  the  Great  Adminis- 
trative Areas  into  which  the  PRC  was  ini- 
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tuaiy  divided  stated  that,  in  the  early  period 
of  the  campaign  against  "native  bandits' 
and  counterrevolutionaries  in  the  areas. 
1.176.000  has  been  liquidRted."'  But  one  can 
wonder  even  at  these  figures. 

As  the  foregoing  indicates,  the  past  half 
century  has  been  one  of  almost  continuous 
warfare,  and  the  costs  of  war  are  hard  to 
measure— squandered  energies  and  re- 
sources can  never  be  fully  accounted  for; 
postponement  of  necessary  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures  can  cause  undue  burdens 
for  future  generations.  Heartache  and  sepa- 
ration come  at  a  high  price.  In  the  case  of 
casualty  figures  in  China,  they  are  generally 
imprecise,  and  contending  sides  have  not 
avoided  the  usual  practice  of  inflating  when 
it  suits  a  purpose  at  hand. 

China  tends  to  be  so  vast  a  subject  and 
the  numl)ers  of  people  involved  so  over- 
whelming that  we  all  too  frequently  forget 
the  human  equation.  When  figures  are  in 
the  millions,  there  can  be  a  tendency  to 
forget  that  the  subject  is  humanity  rather 
thatn  the  latest  figure  on  steel  production. 
The  millions  of  Jews  exterminated  by  the 
Nazis  were  thinking,  loving,  emoting,  cre- 
ative beings.  The  millions  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  Stalin  partook  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics—they, too.  were  human.  So  also 
have  been  the  victims  of  Mao's  and  his  com- 
rades' attempt  to  mould  Chinese  civilization 
into  the  framework  of  his  dogma. 

An  attempt  to  assess  the  cost  in  casualties 
of  the  Communist  movement  in  China  is  ob- 
viously fraught  with  uncertainty.  With 
regard  to  China  there  is  just  so  much  that 
we  do  not  know  and  can  never  know.  Not 
only  is  there  an  inconsistency  in  Communist 
figures.'^  but  estimates  from  the  outside 
world  vary  greatly.  Then,  too.  there  are  a 
number  of  other  imponderables:  How  many 
Allied  troops  died  in  World  War  II.  for  ex- 
ample, because  Chinese  Nationalists  and 
Communists  had  committed  troops  against 
each  other  or  t>ecause  Mao's  policy  was  to 
use  only  ten  percent  of  his  forces  and 
emergy  against  the  Japane.se?  - '  Or.  how 
many  of  the  34.000  U.S.  war  dead  in  Korea 
are  a  direct  or  indirect  cost  of  communism 
in  China? 

The  following  table  offers  in  extremely 
rough  form  possible  parameters  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  direct  cost  in  human  lives  occa- 
sioned by  the  movement  which  Mao  and 
eleven  others  started  in  1921  to  liberate  " 
the  Chinese  people  It  is  entirety  possible 
that  a  reasonable  estimate  would  be  that 
the  figure  approaches  fifty  million  Chi- 
nese—also members  of  the  human  race. 

The  question  which  must  concern  us  also 
is  not  whether  this  or  that  figure  is  exagger- 
ated, but  the  extent  to  which  mass  unstruc 
tured  killings  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
a  part  of  the  mode  of  rule  in  Communist 
China.  The  table  should  at  the  very  least 
give  some  pause  to  those  who  would  wrap 
this  kind  of  injustice  in  the  dirty  linen  of 
expediency,  of  necessity,  to  use  Howard 
Past's  language. 

CASUALTIES  TO  COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA 
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places  Fran;  H  Michael  and  Oeorge  t  Taylor,  The  fai  fast  in  the  Modern 
l#orld  iNe*  Yort  Holt,  1954 1  s  4'/  use  the  figure  for  'he  lust  lour  wars  of 
Communist  rule  George  *  Beckmann  The  Modemuation  of  China  and  lapan 
(New  Vo(k  Harter  and  Row  1962),  5  520  cities  the  -=ame  'igure  from  a 
aiw  jovefnmeni  estimaie  k  noted  aPove,  the  Soviets  give  a  figure  ol 
,  ^  .  inillion  tor  the  period  1949  to  1965 

■  New  York  Times  lune  2   1959 

•  The  larger  figure  is  the  ollicial  U  N  '  a)mrr.and  estimate  of  Chinese 
Commumsl  casualties  And  prefers  a  mwe  modest  assessment  of  U  N 
perlwmance  againsl  the  Oiwese  Ceople  s  Volunteers  Ine  Chinese  Nationalists 
guess  1.540000 

'  On  some  ol  tlie  background  lor  the  range  ol  estimates  Oased  on 
discussions  in  Hong  Kong  ami  subsequent  studies,  see  hw  speicai  supplements 
which  the  aulim  did  lor  the  New  Leader  "letter  from  Itie  Communes  tune 
15  1959  and  Hunger  m  China.  May  30.  I960  Valenlin  Chu  n  another  New 
leader  supplement  entitled  The  Famine  Makers  tune  11  1962  places  the 
deaths  ol  peasants  owing  to  the     leap     at  a  minimum  ol  one  million 

"  The  (igures  on  Tibet  are  also  uncenaio,  but  the  international  Commission 
ol  lunsls  found  clear  evidence  ol  genocide  Slaneiy  Ghosh  Embers  m  Cathay 
iNew  York  DoubMay  1961)  p  190  notes  that  the  numbei  ol  people 
immediately  kihed  m  the  levolt  of  1959  was  65  QOO  accorlmg  to  reliable 
sources  Troubles  with  other  mintrity  groi'pings  have  also  W  to  casualty 
figures  See,  for  e«ample,  the  interview  by  Hugo  Poitisch  wilh  the  former 
inkiang  Culture  Minister  in  the  Vienna  kurier  ol  May  8  196'  The  Uighur 
leader  proOaWy  with  «ery  little  urging  from  his  Soviet  hosts  discussed  Chinese 
policies  which  had  resulted  m  the  deaths  ol  thousands  J  Uighurs  He  cited,  for 
eiample  the  case  ol  the  milage  ol  Kutcha  where  he  claimed  that  10,000 
people  died  m  1959  alone  all  Uighurs 

'  Tliese  ligures  are  surely  conservative  estimates  As  noted  m  "he  leil  more 
than  50.000  are  reported  to  have  perished  m  Wucno*  Kwangsi  alone  On  May 
30  196/  Radio  Moscow  (oOwously  not  the  mos!  reliable  ol  sources 
estimated  that  more  than  1 00  000  had  already  been  eieculed  r  the  course  of 
the  Cultural  Revolution  These  figures  wouW  also  include  the  casualties  of  tne 
hsia  fang  or  luslicalon  movement  which  sent  Red  ua'ds  tc  the  countryside 
and  frontiers  wlien  the  army  slafed  to  put  the  W  or  the  Cultural  Revolulion 
and  bring  it  to  a  lull  They  also  include  the  wave  ot  public  executions  which 
were  part  ot  the  move  to  restore  order  and  started  in  1969  and  continued 
through  1970  James  Yell  writing  m  the  Mainichi  Daily  News  m  Tokyo  on 
Seplember  4.  1969.  reported  on  the  eiecutions  in  some  detail  and  also  quoted 
the  olficial  FHmg  ligure  that  by  ttiat  time  more  than  25  million  young  people 
had  been  sent  to  tlie  countryside 

'"RoOen  Conquest  in  The  Great  Terror  (New  York  Macmillan  1968i  p 
533  estimates  an  annual  casualty  lale  ol  10  per  cent  m  Soviet  slave  labor 
camps  It  can  be  doubled  whether  conditions  in  China  are  any  more  humane - 
stories  heard  from  former  inmates  m  Hong  Kong  can  be  hair  raising  indeed 
Granting  a  10  per  cent  annual  death  rale  «  Chinese  Communist  Labor  Reform 
Camps  over  20  years  ol  thetr  formal  eiistence  the  figures  given  are  obviously 
conservative 

What  sort  of  rule  is  this  which  occasions 
the  execution  of  untold  numbers  of  young 
people,  such  as  tho.se  whose  bodies  floated 
into  Hong  Kong  in  1968  and  again  in  1970? 
Where  is  the  consistency  of  apologists  who 
maintain  that  the  rule  of  Mao  has  brought 
new  spirit  to  China,  and  then  argue  about 
the  disfigured,  tortured  and  bound  bodies 
floating  into  Hong  Kong,  that  the  Chinese 
have  always  been  that  way? 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  at  the  very 
moment  in  June  1971.  when  reporters  were 
commenting  on  Mao  Tse-tung's  creation  of 
the  new  Chinese  man  'see.  for  example. 
Seymour  Topping's  dispatches  in  the  New 
York  Times),  troops  of  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army  were  machine-gunning  scores  of 
their  fellow  Chinese  who  were  attempting 
to  escape  to  Hong  Kong  from  Mao's  new 
paradise.  Many  of  the  youths  drowned  in 
the  attempt,  and  others— the  few— who 
made  it  told  stories  which  were  reported  in 
the  Hong  Kong  pre.ss.  but  were  omitted  in 
the    euphoria    that    surrounded    the    first 


American  direct  access  to  Communist  China 
for  journalists  and  a  few  specialists  in  more 
than  two  decades.  The  number  of  casualties 
occasioned  by  attempts  to  flee  China, 
though  not  included  In  the  preceding  table, 
cannot  be  considered  insignificant. 

FORCES  LABOR 

Surely  one  of  the  high  human  costs  which 
the  Chinese  people  have  paid  for  rule  by 
the  Communist  Party  has  been  the  system 
of  "Reform  Through  Labor  Service."  a  eu- 
phemism for  forced  labor  or  slave  labor. 
This  has  been  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist political  system  from  the  outset, 
though  the  formal  77  regulations— worked 
out  with  the  aid  of  Soviet  "experts"  sent  by 
Stalin— were  not  drawn  up  until  June  27. 
1952  and  not  officially  promulgated  until 
August  26.  1954. 

During  the  early  years  Peking  talked 
quite  openly  about  this  system,  which  it  was 
confident  would  help  to  remould  the  class 
character  of  those  former  enemies  whom  it 
hoped  to  "save.  "  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  Western  wishful  thinking  about 
Mao's  China  that  although  forced  labor  is 
an  organic  and  essential  element  of  the 
Communist  economy,  it  has  received  practi- 
cally no  attention  for  more  than  a  decade.^* 
One  can  .search  the  pages  of  the  China 
Quarterly  (the  most  important  scholarly 
journal  devoted  to  Communist  China,  now 
in  its  eleventh  year  of  publication)  in  vain 
for  a  treatment  of  forced  labor. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  overt  references  to  the  system 
following  the  presentation  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in 
December  1955  of  a  report  on  forced  labor 
which  had  a  major  section  devoted  to  rev- 
elations about  the  conditions  in  China.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  PRC  in  1959. 
there  was  an  exhibition  in  Peking  of  the 
achievements  of  the  corrective  labor  camps, 
and  a  subsequent  one  in  Huhehot  in  April. 
1960.^^  Further,  there  have  been  many  refu- 
gees who  have  found  their  way  out  of  main- 
land China,  who  have  testified  to  the  con- 
tinued importance  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  economy.  At  the  time 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution  outsiders  were 
reminded  once  again  of  the  importance  of 
the  labor  reform  camps.  In  the  contending 
between  factions  in  Canton  in  1967.  for  ex- 
ample, one  Red  Guard  publication  reported 
on  the  disorders  that  Canton  was  "faced 
with  a  huge  decisive  battle."  and  noted  that 
even  "Labor  reform  camp  prisoners  are 
being  set  free.  "  ^' 

There  has  been  little  attempt,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Chinese  Communist  rule 
to  carry  through  systematic  study  of  forced 
labor  and  the  conditions  in  forced  labor 
camps.  Following  the  airing  of  some  of  the 
details  before  United  Nations  bodies  with 
much  of  the  evidence  gathered  from  Com- 
munist publications.  Peking  played  down  its 
own  discussions  of  "reform  through  labor 
service  ". 

It  is  ironic  that  some  of  the  more  recent 
discussions  of  forced  labor  in  Communist 
China  have  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example.  Radio  Moscow,  on  May  30. 
1967.  claimed  that  more  than  18  million  po- 
litical prisoners  were  languishing  in  some 
10.000  camps  in  mainland  China,  and  it 
quoted  a  recently  escaped  Chinese  as  saying 
that  in  the  labor  camps  the  people  were 
being  treated  like  animals.  Surely  there  is 
need  for  a  more  thorough  scrutiny  of  this 
part  of  Mao's  China,  which  is  related  to  con- 
struction schemes  and  to  the  whole  .social 


and  economic  system,  and  we  need  more  re- 
liable information  than  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  furnish  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  forced  labor  colors  the 
whole  of  Communist  China. 

On  the  score  of  forced  labor,  as  with  casu- 
alties, figures  are  imprecise.  The  United  Na- 
tion's report  of  1955  listed  some  20  to  25 
million  in  regular  labor  camps  and  another 
12.5  million  in  corrective  labor  camps.  One 
scholar  in  the  West  estimated  the  number 
at  about  14  million  in  1954.'-"  Certainly,  as 
the  years  have  passed,  this  institution,  with 
its  high  human  costs,  has  tended  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  ever  denser  fog.  Most  authors 
must,  in  the  al)sence  of  adequate  piecing  to- 
gether of  hard  evidence  rand  few  seem  in- 
clined to  that  task),  resort  to  imprecise 
phrases,  but  even  the  most  cautious  have 
commented  on  the  "staggering  number  of 
persons  involved."  -" 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  Chinese  in 
forced  labor  camps  for  reform  through 
labor  service  is  less  than  ten  million.  But 
once  again,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  precise 
numbers  but  of  the  high  cost  in  human 
terms  of  this  degradation  for  political  rea- 
sons or  because  of  class  origin  or  back- 
ground. Those  who  have  escaped  and  testi- 
fied in  the  outside  world  allow  no  doubt 
about  the  sub-human  and  oppressive  condi- 
tions in  the  labor  camps,  the  hardships  of 
separation  from  families,  and  the  high  mor- 
tality rates.-'" 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  forced 
labor  camps  have  exacted  a  higher  toll  In 
human  life  than  the  mass  executions— as 
Robert  Conquest  has  shown  to  be  demon- 
strably the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Food 
supplies  and  the  precarious  nature  of  life  in 
China  anyway  hardly  offered  hope  for 
decent  treatment  for  slave  laborers.  Report- 
ers who  visited  the  Chinese  mainland  from 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1971  and  were  entertained  at  sumptuous 
banquets  by  an  affable  Chou  En-lai  were 
hardly  likely  to  raise  the  impolite  question 
of  slave  labor  or  the  arbitrary  movement  of 
personnel  to  forced  labor  brigades.  But  esca- 
pees give  an  almost  constant  stream  of  grue- 
some details  about  the  system,  for  those 
who  are  inclined  to  listen. 

There  is  another  high  human  cost  in  a 
system  which,  because  terror  is  an  essential 
ingredient,  bebases  the  very  people  who 
must  perforce  carry  it  through:  the  concen- 
tration and  labor  camp  guards,  as  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  makes  plain.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  testimony  of  Yuan  Mei.  an  escaped 
prisoner  from  a  labor  reform  camp,  present- 
ed to  the  International  Commission  Against 
Concentration  Camp  Practices  in  Brussels 
in  November.  1956.-* 

"One  wintry  morning,  as  a  chill  wind 
swept  in  from  the  north.  170  labourers  were 
marched  to  work  as  usual.  On  arrival  at  the 
work  site,  the  supervisor  on  duty,  a  fellow 
named  Fang  Yu.  nicknamed  "The  Star  of 
Pestilence",  ordered  the  men  to  wade  into 
the  cold  water.  He  blew  his  whistle  three 
times,  but  the  workers  were  reluctant  to 
move.  He  then  fired  into  the  air  threatening 
to  shoot  to  kill  if  the  men  dared  ignore  his 
order.  My  two  friends  and  I  had  luckily 
been  assigned  to  fell  trees  on  the  slope.  But 
the  shot  scared  both  of  them,  and  they  took 
shelter  under  a  dense  cluster  of  bushes.  I 
didn't  follow  them  but  hid  behind  a  sizeable 
tree-trunk  and  observed  what  happened 
subsequently. 

'"Workers  in  threes  and  fives  began  to 
strip  off  their  clothes  and  were  driven  into 
the  icy  water  like  cattle.  But  a  few  of  them 
failed   to  get   into  the  water  fast   enough. 


This  enraged  the  supervisor  who  grabbed  a 
submachinegun  from  the  nearest  guard  and 
let  loose  a  barrage  of  fire  which  instantly 
killed  several  of  them.  A  number  of  other 
leapt  into  the  water  with  their  clothes  on. 
But  the  shooting  was  too  much  for  them 
and  they  all  stampeded,  breaking  away  in 
all  directions  and  running  for  cover. 

"The  situation  threatened  to  get  out  of 
control  and  the  armed  guards  joined  in  the 
shooting.  A  short  while  later,  the  whole 
company  of  the  border  defense  troops  was 
rushed  to  the  spot  and  deployed  around  the 
whole  area.  Order  was  quickly  restored,  at 
the  price  of  more  innocent  lives. 

"The  day's  work  was  suspended.  Those 
taking  refuge  behind  the  trees  were  then 
summoned  and  ordered  to  return  to  the 
camp.  My  friends.  Liu  and  Tseng,  were  so 
scared  that  when  they  emerged  from  their 
hideout  they  looked  more  dead  than  alive. 
They  asked  me  whether  they  had  been 
wounded  by  the  gunfire.  I  checked  them 
over  carefully  and  reassured  them  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  them.  But 
their  legs  were  loo  weak  to  move,  so  I  had  to 
drag  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  embankment 
along  a  path  still  slippery  with  blood. 

The  group  was  assembled  for  roll-call. 
Some  were  plastered  with  mud.  others  were 
drenched.  Everyone,  was  ashen-white  and 
shaking  with  fear.  "Over  21  labourers  were 
missing,  killed,  wounded,  or  perhaps,  es- 
caped. No  one  could  tell.  But  the  would-be 
escapees"  were  grouped  together  and  one 
after  the  other  were  beaten  up  in  front  of 
the  lucky  ones  whose  assignment  kept  them 
from  being  directly  involved."  '" 

DRAFT  LABOR 

Related  to  the  forced  labor  reform  pro- 
gram is  the  system  of  draft  labor.  At  the 
time  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"'  of  1958- 
59  this  involved  more  than  100  million 
people  in  vast  schemes  for  irrigation  or 
back-yard  iron  smelting.  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
eminently  successful  in  getting  his  people  to 
"volunteer '"  their  services  for  his  grandiose 
attempt  to  modernize  his  country  by  massed 
human  energy.  It  was  claimed,  for  example, 
that  more  than  400.000  volunteers  from 
around  the  Peking  area  had  contributed 
their  labor  to  the  building  of  the  Ming 
Tombs  Reservoir.  This  aspect  of  mobilizing 
the  Chinese  populace  to  help  tackle  their 
problems  has  excited  a  fair  amount  of  admi- 
ration abroad.  But  it  is  legitimate  to  wonder 
to  what  degree  this  type  of  activity  partakes 
of  the  character  of  forced  labor.  Letters 
which  poured  out  from  China  during  the 
Great  Leap  allowed  for  little  doubt  that  the 
"volunteering'"  was  far  from  voluntary.^' 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  from  South 
China  to  an  overseas  Chinese  relative. 

"KwANGTUNC  Province.  August  27.  1959. 

"Dear  Eldest  Uncle:  I  haven't  written 
you  for  a  long  time.  It's  hoped  that  all  of 
you  are  fine  there.  We  are  all  right.  Don't 
worry  about  us.  My  elder  brother  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Paisha  Mine  to  the 
Haiyen  Salt  Mine  for  several  days.  His  hard- 
ship as  revealed  in  his  letters  is  really 
worthy  of  our  great  sympathy.  The  trouble 
is  that  I  don't  have  any  power  myself,  nor 
do  I  possess  enough  abilities  to  help  him.  I 
have  often  written  him  and  advised  him  to 
come  back  to  join  the  family  so  that  I  might 
feel  relieved  of  the  strong  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  him.  He  answered.  "What  you've 
said  is  perfectly  right.  But  my  superior  will 
not  approve  my  request  and  I  have  to  stay.  I 
want  to  escape,  but  on  the  consideration  of 
food.  I  dare  not.  Im  now  held  at  bay."  What 
can  we  do  about  that' 


"Furthermore,  our  papers  have  not  been 
approved;  we  have  to  endure  all  the  hard- 
ships. There's  an  old  saying,  'Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes."  I  still  cherish  hope.  This 
month  I  was  transferred,  too.  I'm  working 
for  the  poultry  raising  yard  at  Lungch'uan 
Temple,  very  close  to  eldest  aunt's  house. 
Just  for  the  work.  I  have  left  my  lovely 
family  again.  You  didnt  personally  see  our 
life  at  the  mine  near  Canton,  So  miserable! 
We  lived  under  a  thatched  roof;  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  hut  were  flooded  when  it 
rained.  We  had  to  sit  up  till  dawn.  Now  I  am 
suffering  the  same,  so  I  always  feel  misera- 
ble. When  I  think  about  our  present  condi- 
tion. I  cannot  help  crying. 

While  working  for  the  sulphur  mine,  we 
people  worked  in  the  water  even  during 
freezing  weather  with  heavy  snow.  Autumn 
will  be  over  soon  and  winter  will  come.  How 
can  my  elder  brother  bear  the  cold?  It's  im- 
possible for  us  to  carry  on  like  this.  Please 
write  to  aunts  husband  for  some  letters 
that  might  help  us  apply  for  an  exit  permit. 
I  hope  approval  will  be  given  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Otherwise,  the  best  years  of  our  life 
will  be  gone  forever. 

For  almost  one  year  I've  heard  nothing 
from  aunts  husband.  Maybe  he's  afraid  I'll 
bother  him  too  much.  A  Chinese  proverb 
says.  Money  is  flying  overhead;  the  wise 
men  will  have  it  while  the  fools  have  none.' 
So  all  the  poor  are  fools  and  good  for  noth- 
ing That's  true  They  further  say.  All  fools 
are  spineless.'  But  there  are  some  fools  who 
have  spines. 

Uncle,  please  write  me  and  help  us  get 
out.  Ask  aunt  to  add  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
bands.  Also,  please  write  to  the  Overseas 
Chinese  Affairs  Committee  to  speed  up  the 
approval  I  would  like  to  die  after  we  meet. 
When  we  become  older,  everything  is  gone. 
Regret  does  not  help  at  all.  I  haven't  invited 
you  and  aunt  to  have  dinner  once.  "Very 
sorry.  But  if  my  application  is  approved  and 
I  can  thereby  work  out  my  future.  I  must 
reward  all  my  benefactors. 

"I'm  now  young  and  strong  and  able  to 
bear  any  heavy  work.  To  toil  till  death  In 
our  Fatherland  does  not  pay  off  at  all.  I 
cannot  pour  out  all  the  words  by  which  I 
want  to  appeal  to  you.  My  tears  come  down 
with  worcls.  Please  write  to  aunt's  husband 
immediately  and  mail  some  photos  of  your 
whole  family,  or  send  them  to  me.  'Take 
good  care  of  your  health. 
"Best  wishes. 

Your  Nephew."  " 

Other  Aspects  of  Human  Costs 
In  their  propaganda  at  home  and  to  the 
outside  world  the  Chinese  Communists  fre- 
quently assert  that  their  opponents  are  ac- 
cumulating "blood  debts"  which  will  have  to 
be  paid.  This  may  in  part  reflect  their  pat- 
tern of  thinking,  but  it  is  not  imiKissible 
that  it  is  a  reflection  of  concern  over  their 
own  behavior  toward  their  fellow  Chinese. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Commu- 
nist rule  in  China,  in  addition  to  those  dis- 
cussed above  which  are  related  to  that 
human  equation  which  must  be  a  vital  part 
of  any  assessment  of  Maoist  rule  and  a  half 
century  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
Many  of  these  aspects  are  related  to  the  ar- 
bitrary or  totalitarian  manner  of  the  rule 
and  especially  to  the  personality  cult  of 
Chairman  Mao.  The  human  costs  in  the 
seven  subdivisions  which  follow  are  not 
easily  quantifiable  but  they  may  in  the  long 
run  prove  to  be  higher  than  the  seemingly 
incredible  casualty  and  forced  labor  figures 
given  above.  Those,  too.  are  factors  which 
the  Chinese  people,   whose   memories  and 
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sense  of  history  count  generations   rather 
than  years,  are  not  likely  to  forget. 

/.  The  arbitrary  movement  of  people.  —The 
Chinese  Communists  have  resorted  to  nu 
merous  campaigns  which  have  separated 
members  of  families  or  arbitrarily  sent  indi 
viduals  off  either  to  the  countryside  or  out 
to  the  frontier  areas.  One  example  of  this 
has  been  the  almost  continual  campaign  to 
send  young  intellectuals  to  the  countryside 
since  1955.  The  young  people  have  disliked 
the  rural  manual  labor  for  which  they  find 
themselves  unprepared,  and  the  peasants 
have  resented  their  presence  because  they 
represent  extra  feedmg  problems  and  are 
unable  to  carry  through  assigned  tasks. 

The  climax  of  this  drive  has  come  in  the 
wake  of  Maos  attempts  to  restore  order 
after  the  Red  Guard  extremes  of  1966  and 
1967.  Between  December  1968  and  Decem 
t>er  1969  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  26 
million  youths  were  rusticated."  or  sent 
down  to  the  countryside  Tfiese  included 
practically  all  of  the  middle  school  and  col 
lege  graduates  as  well  as  college  students 
whose  schools  were  at  that  time  closed.  Ac- 
cording to  one  close  observer  of  the  Chine.se 
scene.  "Mao  has  indeed  .sold  Chinese  youth 
down  the  river."  "  In  many  cases  the  youth 
were  sent  to  become  the  serfs  on  land  con- 
trolled by  the  People's  Liberation  Army. 
and  the  Maoists  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
move  was  to  be  for  life.  Little  wonder  that 
for  fifteen  years  the  government  has  had  to 
cope  with  the  blind  influx"  of  the  youth 
back  to  the  cities.  But  in  the  most  recent 
case  the  rusttfication  of  intelligent  and 
qualified  youth  repre.sents  a  really  long- 
range  loss  of  talents  to  a  country  which 
most  needs  them—  half  a  million  students 
of  schools  of  higher  education  .  the  hope 
of  a  developing  country,  thrown  on  the  rub 
bish  heap.  If  things  do  not  change  quickly, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  filled 
by  men  who  have  not  learnt  the  elements  of 
their  profession."  " 

2.  Purging  of  the  Intellectuals.  The  intel- 
lectuals also  have  been  rusticated."  and 
many  more  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Mao's  contempt  for  Chinas  intellectuals  is 
well-known;  it  parallels  that  of  Stalin  From 
the  founding  of  the  PRC.  a  major  Maoist 
goal  has  been  the  "remolding"  of  Chinas 
"intellectuals."  a  rather  loosely-defined 
group  of  people  in  China  and  generally 
meaning  anyone  who  is  fairly  literate  or 
thinks  for  himself.  This  has  involved  cam 
paigns.  denunciations,  forced  confessions, 
and  subjection  to  reform  through  labor. 
The  distrust  for  the  Intellectuals  or  for 
anyone  who  did  not  accept  the  currtnl 
Maoist  writ  has  extended  to  Party  leadens 
too.  There  was  the  campaign  against  Hu 
Feng  in  1955:  Mao's  old  colleague  and  the 
suspected  ghost  writer  of  On  .\ru-  Democra 
cy.  Liang  Shu-ming  fell  from  grace  as  did 
Ting  Ling.  Communist  Chinas  foremost 
woman  novelist  who  has  di.sappeared  from 
sight  and  is  rumored  to  be  a  latrine  orderly 

During  the  Hundred  Flowers  episode  in 
the  spring  of  1957.  a  great  number  of  Intel 
lectuals  and  even  Party  leaders  spoke  out 
against  Communist  Party  oppression  of 
human  qualities  and  against  the  utilization 
of  terror.  The  following  extract  is  from  a 
10.000-word  letter  to  Chairman  Mao  written 
by  Professor  Yang  Shih-chan  in  Hankow 
and  subsequently  published  in  the  Yangtze 
Daily.  It  was  publications  such  as  this,  in- 
tended by  the  Communist  leaders  to  prove 
the  malevolence  of  the  "rightists",  which 
gave  the  outside  world  some  insight  into  the 
degree  of  discontent  in  Communist  China, 
even  at  a  point  U957)  when  the  first  Five 


Year  Economic  Plan  and  other  aspects  of 
the   Communist    system   seemed    to   be   the 
most  successful. 
"Our  Constitution  provides  that  citizens 

enjoy  freedom  of  residence  and  freedom  to 
change  residence.'  In  fact,  we  have  not  given 
any  of  the  500  million  peasants  the  freedom 
to  change  their  residence  to  a  city.  .  .  . 

Again,    our    Corvstitution    provides    that 

freedom  of  the  person  of  citizens  is  inviola- 
ble.' During  the  campaign  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  counter-revolutionaries  in  1955.  an 
untold  number  of  citizens  throughout  the 
country  were  detained  by  the  units  where 
they  were  working  'this  did  not  happen  to 
my.self  I.  A  great  many  of  them  died  because 
they  could  not  endure  the  struggle.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  reasons'  were  for  de- 
taining their  citizens  to  conduct  struggles 
against  them,  this  was.  after  all.  a  serious 
violation  of  human  rights.  . 

This  IS  tyranny!  This  is  malevolence! 
Possibly,  the.se  acts  were  considered  nec- 
essary' at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain 
place,  but  just  becau.se  of  this  alleged  neces- 
sity,' the  articles  of  the  Constitution  on 
human  rights  have  become  a  sort  of 
window-dressing  to  deceive  the  people.  .  .  . 
Today,  we  do  not  even  know  the  height  or 
size  of  a  person  we  elect,  let  alone  his  char- 
acter or  ability  We  have  simply  become 
ballot-casting  machines.  .  .  . 

"At  different  times,  intellectuals  may  be 
thrown  into  the  fire  or  pushed  into  the 
water,  .sent  down  to  hell,  or  lifted  up  to 
heaven.  Going  down  to  hell,  intellectuals 
have  a  great  many  grievances  and  regret 
that,  considering  themselves  wi.se  at  the 
time  of  liberation,  they  did  not  listen  to 
their  friends'  advice  to  go  abroad  to  observe 
the  conditions  there.'  (Chang  Chiang  Daily 
Editor's  note:  To  go  abroad  to  ob.serve  the 
conditions  there'  was  go  to  Formosa'  in  the 
original  text,  and  the  change  was  made  by 
the  writer  himself.)  .  .  In  the  last  seven 
years,  they  have  lived  like  a  girl  being 
brought  up  under  her  future  mother-in-law 
in  the  home  of  her  fiance,  constantly  trem- 
bling with  fear.     .  . 

"We  have  applied  to  intellectuals  methods 
of  punishment  which  peasants  would  not 
apply  to  landlords  and  workers  would  not 
apply  to  capitalists.  During  the  social 
reform  campaigns,  unable  to  endure  the 
spiritual  torture  and  humiliation  imposed 
by  the  struggle  .  .  .  the  intellectuals  who 
chose  to  die  by  jumping  from  tall  buildings, 
drowning  in  rivers,  swallowing  poi-son.  cut 
ting  their  throats  or  by  other  methods,  were 
innumerable.  The  aged  had  no  escape,  and 
pregnant  women  were  given  no  pardon.  .  .  . 
Comparing  our  method  of  massacre  with 
that  adopted  by  the  fascists  at  Au.schwitz. 
the  latter  appeared  more  clumsy  and  child- 
ish I  at  any  rate,  they  hired  executioners), 
but  more  prompt  and  benevolent.'  If  we  say 
that  Comrade  Stalin  has  not  e.scaped  from 
condemnation  in  history  for  his  cruel  mas- 
sacre of  comrades,  then  our  Party,  in  my 
opinion,  will  also  be  condemned  for  our  mas- 
sacre of  intellectuals  who  had  already  sur- 
rendered' themselves  to  us.  Our  Party's 
ma-ssacre  of  intellectuals,  and  the  mass  bur- 
ying alive  of  the  literati  by  the  tyrant.  Chin 
Shih-huang.  will  go  down  In  China's  history 
as  two  ineradicable  stigma.  This  cannot  but 
make  us  feel  utterly  heartbroken   "  '■■ 

But  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revo- 
lution of  1966  to  1969  and  its  aftermath 
have  constituted  the  ultimate  in  the  purg- 
ing of  China's  intellectuals.  In  the  midst  of 
the  attack  against  the  intellectuals  which 
got  into  full  swing  under  the  army  in  1969 
one  observer  noted: 


■  In  fact.  Mao  is  embarked  on  one  of  his 
recurrent  anti-intellectual  campaigns;  it 
bodes  ill  not  only  for  those  at  the  middle  or 
end  of  their  education  but  those  who  are 
just  reaching  school  age.  The  press  carries 
an  unending  stream  of  articles  to  illustrate 
Mao's  statement  that  the  lowly  are  the 
most  intelligent,  the  elite  are  the  most  igno- 
rant.  ■-" 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  ac- 
count of  Red  Guard  terror  by  Ma  Sitson. 
China's  leading  violinist.  Such  human  expe- 
riences are  all  too  frequently  forgotten  in 
some  of  the  bland  accounts  of  Communist 
rule  in  China  by  Western  Scholars. 

.then  a  day  or  two  later  a  major 
struggle  meeting  outdoors  at  the  school,  a 
platform  was  set  up  at  one  side  of  large 
courtyard  for  the  department  head  and  his 
accusers.  Many  people  came  forward  out  of 
the  crowd  to  level  accusations.  The  rest  of 
us  were  ordered  to  squat  in  the  sun  and 
watch.  It  was  ugly.  Red  Guards  dragged 
four  or  five  men  and  women— friends  and 
neighbors  who  had  in  the  past  defended  the 
man— up  the  platform  and  swore  at  them. 
Then  a  Guard  took  a  real  whip  and  began 
beating  them.  The  department  head  was 
beaten  most  savagely  of  all.  Somebody 
.screamed.  You  see!  Look  what  happens  to 
those  who  oppose.'  The  poor  man  lay  there 
in  the  sun  for  at  least  an  hour.  I  don't  know 
how  he  got  to  his  cell.  Later  on  during  this 
same  meeting  the  Red  Guards  were  invited 
to  beat  us  too,  on  the  pretext  that  we  were 
not  bowing  low  enough.  I  was  cut  around 
the  head  with  a  metal  belt  buckle. 

■  This  took  place  during  the  second  or 
third  week  of  August,  when  the  Red  Guard 
frenzy  was  at  its  height  in  Peking.  Physical 
violence  slacked  off  after  that.  Elsewhere  in 
the  city  there  were  many  terrible  incidents 
during  this  period.  Students  at  one  high 
school  actually  beat  to  death  every  one  of 
their  teachers.  The  woman  who  lived  next 
door  to  us  in  the  west  city  was  accused  of 
having  a  radio  transmitter  and  sending  mes- 
sages to  Chaing  Kai-shek.  Red  Guards 
pulled  her  from  her  house  into  the  street 
and  killed  her.  People  spoke  of  heaps  of  un- 
buried  bodies  rotting  in  the  mortuaries. 

"Fear  of  this  same  irrational  violence 
caused  my  family  to  run  away  from 
Peking."  '■ 

Sending  professors  and  scientists  to  be 
educated  "  by  the  illiterate  soldiers,  peas- 
ants, and  workers  may  have  a  leveling  influ- 
ence, and  it  may  fulfill  Mao's  dream  of 
teaching  them  of  the  hardships  of  Chinese 
life.  On  the  other  hand  it  hardly  offers  op- 
portunity for  China  to  meet  some  of  the 
highly  complicated  problems  which  the  so- 
phistication of  modern  industry  requires. 

3.  Cultural  destruction.— Linked  to  Mao's 
contempt  for  the  intellectual  is  his  negative 
view  toward  the  traditional  Chinese  culture. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  fancies  himself  a 
fairly  good  poet  in  the  traditional  style,  he 
alone  seems  to  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
poetry  that  way.  As  Mu  Fu-sheng  has  noted. 
Poets  cannot  admire  today  the  beauty  of 
the  moon  or  the  fragrance  of  wine  without 
having  to  confess  to  bourgeois  sentiments' 
in  disgrace.  "  "  Under  the  Communist  rule, 
systematic  destruction  has  frequently  been 
practiced  against  traditional  Chinese  cul- 
ture. Libraries  have  been  burned,  shrines 
destroyed,  and  art  works  defaced.  During 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  regime  pushed 
the  destruction  of  the  "four-olds"— culture, 
ideas,  customs,  habits— and  even  in  some 
places  ancestral  shrines  which  have  meant 
so  much  to  the  Chinese. 


Certainly  one  of  the  major  features  of 
Chinese  civilization  has  been  the  rich  liter- 
ary and  artistic  heritage.  This  is  intimately 
related  to  every  aspect  of  Chinese  life— even 
for  the  poor  peasants.  On  this  .score  too.  the 
Maoist  rule  has  exacted  a  great  human  cost. 
Perhaps  this  is  best  symbolized  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  publications  of  the  cultural 
tradition  in  the  past  five  years  in  favor  of 
the  billions  of  copies  of  Mao's  "little  red 
book."  Again,  in  1966  the  New  China  News 
Agency  reported  from  Peking: 

"In  the  afternoon  of  24  August,  revolu- 
tionary fire  was  ignited  in  the  Central  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  to  destroy  the  sculptures  of  em- 
perors, kings,  generals,  ministers,  scholars, 
and  beauties,  images  of  Buddha,  and  the 
niches  for  the  Buddha  sculptures.  The  revo- 
lutionary students  and  teachers  said:  What 
we  have  destroyed  and  crushed  are  not  only 
a  few  sculptures,  but  the  whole  old 
world."  "  *  " 

The  carrying  on  of  a  cultural  tradition  is 
perhaps  more  meaningful  to  the  Chinese 
view  of  humanity  than  for  any  other  cul- 
ture. Little  wonder  a  Chinese  who  was  sym- 
pathetic to  Maos  initial  impetus  for  the 
"new  China  "  left  with  the  feeling.  The 
Communist  regime  is  no  overall  .solution  to 
China's  problem;  if  it  were,  culture  would 
occupy  a  place  beside  economics  " "  The 
most  telling  commentary  of  the  cultural 
cost  of  Communism  in  China  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  produced  a  single  first  class 
work  of  literature  or  art  in  twenty  years. 

4.  Rash  and  grandiose  sc/jcmes.- Linked  to 
the  leader  cult  of  Mao  have  been  the  cam- 
paigns, amazingly  inspired  but  unfortunate- 
ly based  on  Maoist  ignorance  of  the  modern 
world,  which  he  has  directed  against  the 
traditional  culture  and  in  favor  of  his  own 
.solutions  for  China's  problems  -schemes 
which  have  not  proven  to  be  solutions  to 
anything  but  have  only  e.scalated  yet  higher 
the  human  cost  of  his  rule.  The  collectiviza- 
tion in  1955.  in  the  Stalinist  model,  wrought 
great  havoc  in  the  countryside,  though  not 
nearly  as  great  as  caused  three  years  later 
by  the  people's  communes.  Mao's  deep  plow- 
ing schemes,  and  the  militarization  of  the 
peasants.  Again,  Mao's  scheme  for  becoming 
an  industrial  power  through  the  backyard 
iron  furnaces  caused  untold  agony  and 
waste  in  1958  and  1959.  In  1959  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  lead  the  water  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  south  to  the  arid  north.  Tens 
of  millions  of  people  were  .set  to  work,  with- 
out a  scientific  blueprint.  The  result  was 
disastrous  alkalization  of  the  most  useful 
wheat  growing  land  of  the  north.  China 
began  to  import  wheat.""'-  The  Cultural 
Revolution  with  its  treatment  of  the  .schools 
and  intellectuals  partakes  of  the  same  par- 
anoic character.  The  human  cost  of  having 
Chinas  middle  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  clo.sed  for  four  years  is  in- 
calculable. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  Chairman  Maos 
schemes,  for  which  he  has  mobilized  tens  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  Chinese  time  and 
again  have  prevented  those  very  projects 
which  ought  to  have  had  attention  in  a  de 
veloping  country.  As  one  of  the  most  astute 
China-watchers  in  Hong  Kong.  L.  La  Dany 
has  observed: 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  objects  of 
economic  development  should  be  transport 
and  regulation  of  major  rivers.  For  the  past 
ten  years  both  seem  to  have  been  shelved. 
The  sixties  did  not  witness  a  major  develop- 
ment of  transport,  whether  by  rail  or  water 
No  modern  engineering  operations  for  the 
regulation  of  the  major  rivers  were  under- 
taken. China  has  not  yet  reached  a  stale  of 


development  at  which  she  could  undertake 
such  works  by  herself,  and  foreign  capital 
and  expertise  are  not  t)eing  accepted.  When 
future  generations  come  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  present  regime,  they  will  certainly 
blame  it  for  having  neglected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  infrastructure,  trauisport 
and  the  rivers."  •■' 

The  extreme  to  which  the  subordination 
of  the  cull  of  personality  and  the  interpre- 
tations of  Chairman  Mao  can  go  is  perhaps 
reflected  in  a  People's  Daily  article  which 
criticized  the  Huai  River  project  of  the 
1950s  for  relying  on  the  theory  that  special- 
ists are  needed  instead  of  proletarian  masses 
for  planning.  The  purged  Chairman  Liu 
Shaochi  and  his  associates  were  blamed  for 
alleging  that  "specialists  play  the  real  role." 
and  that  steel,  timber,  and  cement  were  of 
paramount  importance.  The  article  asserted 
that  the  "mass  line  and  .  .  .  vigorous  mass 
movements'  lie  at  the  heart  of  bringing  the 
Huai  River  under  control.*' 

5.  Violence  and  Terror.— V/e  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Mao  is  a  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  terror.  During  the  Hundred 
Flowers  movement  in  1957.  those  who  dared 
to  speak  up  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
terror  which  had  driven  the  people  to  si- 
lence and  into  a  dull,  drab  uniformity.  In 
the  wake  of  Maoist  terror  has  come  the  loss 
of  the  traditional  Chine.se  sense  of  humor— 
and  how  human  it  is  to  be  able  to  laugh! 
Campaigns  of  using  show  trials  and  summa- 
ry executions  before  mobs  have  stunned 
many  people  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
executions  at  mass  rallies,  a  technique  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  years  of  Communist 
rule,  were  revived  in  full  vigor  in  1969  and 
1970. 

In  July  1969.  for  example,  two  students  in 
Peking  were  executed  for  "defying  Chair- 
man Maos  latest  instructions.""  Posters  in 
the  city  warned  everyone  who  had  not  been 
present  for  the  mass  gathering  at  which  the 
students  were  dispatched  that  all  the  en- 
emies of  Chairman  Mao  had  not  yet  been 
destroyed  indicating  that  more  executions 
were  to  be  expected."  ■•■•  Radio  Moscow  com- 
mented on  the  trials  in  1969: 

•  Public  trials  attended  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  carried  out  almost  ev- 
erywhere in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the 
28  January  rally  in  the  Peking  stadium, 
where  a  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
present,  11  innocent  people  were  put  on 
trial.  The  television  station  gave  coverage  to 
the  public  trials  at  which  two  of  the  accused 
were  executed  on  the  spot.  Similar  public 
trials  were  held  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  They  were  held  in  Shanghai  on  24 
January  and  14  May,  Taiyuan  on  31  Janu- 
ary. Nanchang  on  13  February.  Canton  on  9 
April  and  24  October,  and  Chengtu  on  17 
May.  Those  who  were  put  on  trial  on  these 
occasions  were  all  accused  of  one  offense, 
that  is.  for  opposition  to  Chairman  Mao.  at 
tacks  against  him.  or  for  being  his  enemies. 
Even  students  were  tried  and  slaughtered. 
These  were  ones  who  obviously  could  not 
have  posed  any  direct  threat  against  Mao 
Tse-tungs  safety  or  position.  Then  why 
were  they  slain''  It  was  not  accidental  that 
the  masses  were  present  at  these  trials.  The 
aim  of  these  trials  was  by  no  means  to  cure 
and  save  the  sick  as  Mao  Tse-tung  would  so 
much  like  to  refer  to  them.  The  trials  were 

to   frighten   the  snake   out   of  cover"   and 

kill  one  to  warn  a  hundred."  In  other 
words.  It  was  a  method  of  intimidating  the 
majority  by  killing  a  small  group.  "  ■"' 

The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
reported  from  Hong  Kong  on  September  19. 
1970  that  yet  a  new  wave  of  public  execu 


tions  and  show  trials  were  in  progress  ag^ain 
in  mainland  China.  There  were  a  few  futile 
signs  of  resistance  to  the  high  cost  that  the 
Chinese  people  were  paying  for  Communist 
rule.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  ar- 
rival in  Hong  Kong  in  the  spring  of  1970  of 
some  bamboo  flutes  for  sale  in  the  British 
Crown  Colony.  The  workmen  who  made  the 
flutes  in  Kweichow  had  carved  some  tradi- 
tional verses  in  classical  calligraphy  on 
them.  As  Stanley  Kamow  noted,  the  flutes 
reflect  "the  feeling  of  quiet  desperation 
that  must  grip  sensitive,  educated  Chinese 
striving  to  survive  amid  the  turmoil  convuls- 
ing Communist  China.'"  One  of  the  poems 
reflected  a  reaction  to  Communist  violence 
and  terror: 

"That  I  was  born  into  this  world  is  too 
foolish. 

"Turning  my  head  towards  my  mother- 
land. I  am  overcome  with  grief  and  despair. 

"I  came  to  this  world  to  create  but  am  sti- 
fled. 

"I  seek  to  become  a  monk  and  cannot 

"Who  can  see  my  silent  weeping  in  the 
darkness."  ■*" 

6  TTie  Refugees.  ~Yei  another  high 
human  cost  m  China  stemming  from  the 
subordination  of  that  great  civilization  to 
Communism  has  been  the  massive  displace- 
ment of  people.  The  story  of  people  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  has  always  been  a 
human  tragedy,  and  those  who  have  fled 
and  continue  to  attempt  to  flee  from  main- 
land China  and  its  Communist  rulers 
number  in  the  millions.  Two  million  fled  to 
Taiwan  and  at  least  another  two  million 
have  escaped  into  Hong  Kong  which  had  a 
population  of  only  650.000  when  the  Japa- 
nese left  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  but 
now  boasts  a  population  of  more  than  four 
million. 

7.  Other  Items. -TheTe  are  yet  other  as- 
pects of  the  human  cost  of  Communism  m 
China,  but  like  so  many  of  those  listed,  they 
are  difficult  to  quantify.  One.  for  example. 
would  be  the  replacement  of  the  traditional 
language  of  courtesy  and  respect  between 
humans— so  characteristically  Chinese— 
with  the  language  of  violence,  struggle, 
blood  debts.  "  and  desirability  of  war. 

As  one  scholar  points  out: 
The  Communist  regime  has  also  system- 
atically discredited  the  old  Confucian  social 
principles  and  Western  values,  especially 
among  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  pages 
of  Young  China,  the  organ  of  the  Commu- 
nist Youth  League,  are  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  progressue"  advice  For  example,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  boy  regarding 
his  duly  to  denounce  his  father,  a  former 
landlord,  who  was  hiding  with  his  family, 
the  editor  staled: 

Yes!  Liquidate  blood  relations  in  the 
cau.se  of  justice.  But  wail,  liquidation  is  only 
a  figure  of  speech.  The  regime  kills  only  the 
worst  criminals.  It  reforms  the  rest  by  hard 
labor.  Once  his  thoughts  are  reformed,  your 
father  will  be  returned.  Your  father  will  be 
grateful,  and  you  will  be  the  instrument  of 
his  salvation.  If  he  has  not  reformed,  you 
can  denounce  him  again"  "  *" 

All  this,  and  the  stifling  of  creativity, 
added  to  all  the  other  factors  in  this  dismal 
catalog,  are  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
an  outmoded  doctrine  and  panacea  which 
has  not  worked  elsewhere 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Obviously  solving  the  problems  of  China 
is  a  formidable  and  vexing  task,  and  as  has 
been  indicated,  the  temptation  to  go  for  the 
grandiose  scheme  as  a  solution  is  great  But 
there   are   other  paths,   far  more   peaceful 
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and  far  less  destructive  through  which  the 
Chinese  civihzation  can  find  lUs  proper  role 
in  the  modem  world,  maybe  even  in  a  piece- 
meal manner.  Three  specifically  Chinese  al 
ternatives  come  to  mind. 

There  is,  first  of  all.  the  wonder  of  Hong 
Kong  which  has  in  large  part  been  made 
possible    by    the    talents    of    the    Chinese 
people,  and  which   is  far  more  a  Chinese 
phenomenon  than  it  is  a  British  phenome 
non.  The  rule  of  the  British  Crown  may  be 
deemed  ■undemocratic"  by  some,  but  under 
standards  of  British  law  and  justice  and  nor 
malized  expectation   in  .stability   and   com 
merce  the  Chinese  have  shown  a  remarka 
ble    capacity     for    democratic    community, 
social   and   professional   organizations,   and 
they  have  shown  how  to  handle  one  of  the 
greatest  refugee  problems  in  the  world  and 
to  raise  living  standards  in  Asia  in  a  mean- 
ingful sense 

Singapore  is  yet  another  basically  Chinese 
example  which  indicates  that  problems  of 
poverty,  development,  and  education  are 
better  solved  without  violence,  class  struggle 
or  subordination  to  totalitarian  dogma. 

Taiwan,  too.  is  another  dramatically  suc- 
cessful Chinese  alternative  to  the  Commu- 
nist approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Asian 
peoples.  Though  one  may  criticise  the  Na 
tionalist  government  for  certain  authoritari 
an  aspects  of  its  rule,  it  is  a  \ery  long  way 
from  the  most  rigid  authoritarianism  to  the 
merciless  and  allpervaslve  totalitarianism 
of  a  Stalin  or  a  Mao  Tse  tung.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  argue  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  two  decades  the  kind  of 
human  cost  which  China  .s  Leninist -Stalin- 
ist. Mao  Tse-tung.  has  deemed  necessarv. 
indeed  desirable. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  break  away  from 
the  kind  of  double  entry  moral  bookkeeping 
which  has  characterized  the  approach  of  all 
too  many  Western  intellectuals  to  the  facts 
of  the  rule  in  mainland  China  under  Mao 
Tse-tung.  The  cost  in  human  terms-  wheth- 
er related  to  .social  improvements  which 
communist  insurgency  prevented  during 
Mao's  drive  for  power  or  to  the  grandiose 
schemes  of  the  Great  Helmsman  during 
his  first  twenty-one  years  of  rule-stands  as 
a  formidable  indictment  of  a  half  century  of 
communist  experience  in  China.  There  can 
be  no  rationalization  for  the  attack  upon 
those  qualities  which  have  made  the  Chi- 
nese among  the  world  .s  most  civilized 
humans.  Their  civilization  has  a  long 
memory,  and  this  is  a  period  which  will  be 
remembered  as  a  blot  on  their  approach  to 
the  human  condition 

There  is  general  agreement  that  in  our 
quest  for  peace  and  security  we  must,  per- 
force, deal  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
But  in  doing  so.  it  is  important  that  we  not 
allow  a  temporary  tactic  or  a  Chou  En-lai 
smile  obscure  our  understanding  that  the 
top  leaders  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  remain  committed  to  their  faith  and 
to  their  past  record. 

In  a  dinner  party  with  American  corre- 
spondents in  Peking  on  June  21,  1971.  Chou 
argued  that  the  American  protective  shield 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Taiwan  so  that 
the  Taiwan  problem  could  be  .solved  as  a 
strictly  internal  manner.  He  assured  his 
guesu  that  no  revenge  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  mainlanders  in  Taiwan  who  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  he 
was  quoted  as  saying.  Par  from  exacting  re- 
venge on  them,  we  will  reward  them.'  *' 

Such  words  sound  convincing  to  those 
Americans   who   are   anxious   to   disengage 
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from  responsibilities  in  the  Western  Pacific 
and  who  have  short  memories.  But  these 
were  just  the  terms  which  Chou  En-lai  and 
Mao  Tse  tung  promised  to  the  former  Na- 
tionalisus  and  third  party  intellectuals  who 
joined  the  Communists  on  their  accession  to 
power  in  1949:  yet  they  were  among  first 
victims  who  are  now  statistics  in  the  sober- 
ing table  of  casualties  given  above.  These 
too.  were  the  terms  which  Mao  offered  in 
the  Hundred  Flowers'  period  of  1957;  yet 
in  the  anti-rightist  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, a  vindictive  revenge  was  exacted. 
Would  this  same  Chine.se  Communist  lead- 
ership who.se  record  has  been  detailed  above 
be  likely  to  behave  in  any  different  manner 
once  they  had.  by  their  current  soft  line, 
won  the  very  concession  from  the  United 
States  which  they  have  sought  for  two  dec- 
ades by  a  hard  line''  It  seems  well  nigh  in- 
credible that  certain  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can scholarly  community  should  urge  that 
we  accept  Chou  En  lai's  word  and  abandon 
the  firm  commitment  of  the  United  States 
government  to  the  security  of  the  people  in 
Taiwan. 

If  the  outside  world  cannot  learn  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  indeed  a  re- 
markable group  of  true  believers'  in  their 
doctrines,  if  we  are  prone  to  forget  or  ignore 
their  history  and  their  past  actions,  if  we  do 
not  exercise  the  wisdom  which  can  point 
toward  the  day  when  the  Chinese  people 
can  abondon  class  struggle  and  revolution- 
ary would  violence  as  the  path  to  their  mod- 
ernization, then  the  human  cost  of  Commu 
nism  in  China,  detailed  in  the  pages  above, 
will,  in  all  probability,  mount  very  much 
higher. 

FOOTNOTES 
'  Liii  Shaw  long.   Out  of  Red  China  <New  York 
Duell.  Sloan.  1952),  p.  269.  These  are  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  a  book  written  during  the  last  days  of 
the  Stalinist  era. 

■*  It  is  probably  not  inaccurate  to  .say  that  a  great 
number  of  China  specialists  m  the  West  have  been 
almost  as  instrumental  to  building  up  the  image-  of 
Mao  the  superman  as  were  the  Soviot   specialisi.s 
who  analyzed   Stalin's  suppo.sed   brillianre   in   the 
1930's.   The   Stalin-like   features  of   .Mao   T.se  tung 
have  been  brilliantly  analyzed  by  Arthur  H  Cohen 
See    Problems    o/    Communism.    15  5    'Sept    Oct, 
19661,  pp.  8-16  and  16.2  iMar.  Apr..  1967).  pp   97  9 
Cohen  clearly  has  the  better  logical  and  academic 
position  in  an  exchange  with  Stuart  R    Schram.  a 
Mao  biographer  and  contributor  to  the   image  of 
the    all-wise    leader.    The    Western      analysis      of 
Chairman  Mao  frequently  devote  page  after  page 
to  explorations  of  the  workings  of  his  mind  in  surh 
a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  thinks  in  all  fields  and 
solidly  at  least  72  hours  per  day   The  frequent  msi 
tor  lo  Communist  China  and  a  semi-oflinal  biogra 
pher  of  Mao.  Edgar  Snow,  has  through  his  writings 
and  reporting  been  probably  the  chief  contributor 
to  the  romanlirlzed  view  of  Mao  as  a  humanist  rev- 
olutionary concerned  about   the   fate  of  mankind 
Snow  hardly  deigns  lo  mention  the  almost  constant 
persecution  of  creative  inlellecluals  by  a  Mao  who 
has  been  grasped  up  into  the  vortex  of  his  own  in 
fallibility.  As  Cohen  has  noted  m  the  second  of  the 
pieces   cited:      Most    lolalitanan    rulers   i  including 
Hitler,  Stalin,   and   Maoi   have   justified   their  ac 
lions— to  others,  and   no  doubt   to  themselves— in 
terms  of  .some   greater   good   which   their  actions 
would   suppcsedly    bring    to   their   subjects    What 
Mao  shares  with  Hiller.  however,  is  the  frank  and 
explicit  rejection  of   humanism   a.s  a  motive  or  goal 
for  his  policies.    Surely  an  eloquent  example  of  the 
extremes  to  which  outsiders  can  go  in  helping  lo 
build  the  Mao  cull  was  an  article  which  appeared  m 
the    Far   Eastern    Economic    Revteu.    January    15. 
1970.  in  which  ihe  author.  Jack  Gray,  the  Secretary 
of   Glasgow   University  s   Chinese  Studies   Depart 
ment.  found  in  Mao  the  most  sophisticated  modern 
economics  and  opined  that     Mao  s  economic  ideas 
are  far  closer  to  tho.se  of  man>  Western  economisUs 
dealing    with    the   problems   of    underdevelopment 
'Hirschmann.  Nurk.se.  Myrdali  than  are  the  Lieber 
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manist  idea  associated  with  Liu  Shao-chi  "  There 
were  also  apologist  analysis  who  maintained  that 
Stalin  *as  a.s  great  an  economist  in  the  modern 
world  as  John  Maynard  Keynes! 

-  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Daily  Worker  of 
June  12,  1956  In  Problems  of  Communism.  5.4.  Jul  - 
Aug.  1956,  p.  4 

'  Western  ob.servers  of  the  China  scene  have  had. 
however,  adequate  reasons  to  question  the  nature 
of  Maoist  rule  and  its  parallels  with  thai  of  Stalin 
There  were,  for  example,  the  revelations  during  the 
Hundred  Flowers  '  movement  of  1957  See  Roder- 
ick MacFarquhar.  77ie  Hundred  Flowers  (London: 
Stevens.  1960)  Then  came  ihe  revelations  from  ref- 
ugees from  the  Great  Leap  Forward  in  1958  and 
1959,  and  the  flight  and  plight  of  the  Tibetans,  be- 
ginning in  1959  The  revelations  during  the  Cullur 
al  Revolution  of  1966  1969  were  also  eloquent  in  de- 
tailing .some  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  China. 

'  Tibor  Mende.  China  and  Her  Shadow  i  London 
Thames  and  Hudson.  19601.  p.  31 

■  For  a  di.scu.ssion  of  how  the  Initial  support  was 
squandered,  see  the  authors  The  Elusive  Elan 
Problems  of  Political  Control  in  Communist 
Chuia.  in  R  F  Staar.  ed  ,  Aspects  o/  Modern  Com 
munism  'Columbia  University  of  South  Carolina 
1968).  pp    195  222, 

"The  same  Chou  Enlai,  for  example,  who  is  so 
frequently  accepted  as  the  pragmatist  and  the 
more  reasonable  of  Peking  s  leaders,  did  not  hesi 
tate  lo  supervise  personally  the  extermination  of 
the  family  of  Ku  Shun  chang  in  Shanghai  after  Ku 
had  ronfes.sed  to  the  Nationalists.  This  is  just  one 
of  many  incidents  detailing  m  Ihe  autobiographical 
series  published  in  .Wing  Pao  i  Hong  Kong  i  No,  41, 
May,  1969,  p  94  by  th.-  former  top  Chinese  Commu- 
nist colleague  of  Chou.  Chang  Kuo  tao 

'Mao  Tse-tung,  Selected  Works.  Vo  IV  i Peking: 
Foreign  Languages  Press.  1965>.  p  418  By  1967  it 
wa.s  clear  that  the  people  "  were  those  who  sup- 
ported Mao.  his  cult,  and  his  thoughts,  and  las  was 
the  ca.se  in  the  USSR  under  Stalin)  many  of  his 
comrades  were  being  purged  for  doubting  his  omin- 
iseience. 

'Mao's  view  of  the  two  stage  revolution  and  the 
long  period  of  coexistence  which  would  mark  the 
first  stage  »a.=  spelled  out  in  his  On  Neu  Democra 
cv  (January,  1940),  Selected  Works.  Vol   II,  pp   339 
384 

'Mao.  Report  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Peasant 
Movemenl  in  Hunan.  '  Selected  Works.  Vol,  I.  p  28 
Interestingly  enough,  the  footnote  lo  this  pas-sage 
in  the  official  edition  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ihe.se  virtues  enumerated  are  virtues  attrib- 
uted to  Confucius,  a  clear  indication  of  where  Mao 
would  stand  on  some  of  those  very  humani.stic 
qualities  whirh  has  made  Chinese  nvilization  loved 
and  respected 
•Ibid.  p.  29 

■■Mao  repeatedly  railed  upon  his  Party  and  his 
people  to  learn  from  Stalin  and  to  follow  Stalin, 
See.  for  example.  Selected  Works.  Vol  II,  Stalin  , 
Friend  of  the  Chinese  People,    pp  335  336 

' '  Mao  had  said  in  his  On  New  Democracv  that  in 
the  world  from  now  on  neutrality  is  only  a  term 
for  deceiving  people.  Selected  Works.  Vol  11,  p  364 
' 'This  figure  is  given,  for  example,  by  D,G,  Stew- 
art-Smith m  his  The  Defeat  of  Communism 
'Ixindon   Ludgate  Press,  1964),  p.  223. 

'See  Tillman  Durdin  s  dispatch  In  the  New  York 
Times.  September  22.  1968 

"J  Clement  I^pp.  Tensions  in  Communist 
China  la  study  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer 
ence  Service  for  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  i  GPO 
1960.  p  4 

'New  York  T^mcs.  November  13,  1951 
"•Hsiao  Ch'ien,  How  the  Tillers  Win  Back  Their 
Soil  1  Peking  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1951),  pp 
74  80  In  view  of  the  sub,sequent  collectivization  the 
irony  of  the  title  can  be  appreciated.  One  of  the 
few  good  novels  resulting  from  the  literature  of 
protest  which  followed  Mao  s  violence  and  Ijetrayal 
of  the  peasants,  and  which  captures  the  mood  in 
the  rural  areas,  is  Eileen  Chang's  Naked  Earth 
I  Hong  Kong:  Union  Press.  1956-  original  in  Chinese 
published  1954 1  The  English  version  Is  worthy  of  a 
rereading,  especially  by  tho.se  who  are  disposed  lo 
report  in  euphoric  lerms-before  they  venture  Into 
Communist  China  s  communes 

■Chow  Ching  wen.  Ten  Y'ears  of  Storm  iNew 
York   Holt.  I960 1,  pp    112  113 

■The  Government  Information  Office  in  Taipei 
charged  that  over  47  million  Chinese  were  liquidat- 
ed between  1949  and  1963  (Released  from  Taipei 
Sept    3.  1970  1 
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'"Radio  Moscow.  April  17.  1969 
'"Ibid. 

'•See  the  New  York  Times    Editorial'   of  June  2. 
1959 
'"Lapp.  7'ensions  m  Communis/  Ciina,  p  61 
■'See  R    L    Walker,  China   Under  Communism, 
the  First  Five  Years  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1955)  p  219. 

'^Mao.   for  example    in   his     Hundred   Flowers 
speech   estimated   that   a   mere   800.000   had   been 
killed,  but  this  was  in  conflict  with  previous  slate 
ments  by  Chou  Enlai.  Lo  Jul  ching  and  others 

"Peler  S  H  Tang  and  Joan  Maloney.  Commu 
nist  China.  The  Domestic  Scene.  1949  1967  (South 
Orange:  Seton  Hall.  1967).  p  65 

'The  contribution  of  the  Labor  Camps  was  dealt 
with  in  W  W  Hollister.  China  s  Gross  National 
Product  and  Social  Accounts  19iO  1957  Glencoe 
Free  Press.  1958).  pp  102  103  But  little  work  on  iUs 
role  in  the  economy  has  been  done  since,  largely 
due  to  the  alwence  of  Chinese  Communist  slalistics 
■■■See  China  News  Analysts.  Hong  Kong.  No.  377, 
November  16,  1961.  p  2 

-■"■Survey  of  the  China  Mainland  Press,  US  Con 
sulale  General.  Hong  Kong.  No  4019.  p   18 

-Karl  A  Wittfogel,  Forced  Labor  in  Communist 
China,'  Problems  o/  Communism.  5  4  Jul  Auti 
1956.  p  40  This  is  one  al  the  renj  jew  scholarly  ar 
tides  dealing  with  this  important  subject  Wittfogel 
notes  that  his  figure  means  that  one  out  of  every 
forty  people  people  m  Communist  China  would  be  a 
slave  laborer 

-"Y.  L.  Wu.  An  Economic  Suney  of  Communist 
China  (New  York  Bookman.  1956).  p  322.  A  D 
Barnett  in  his  Communist  C^iria  The  Early  Years. 
19491955  (New  York:  Praeger,  1964).  p  65  is  more 
cautious  and  .says  that  the  Figure  is  probably  in 
the  millions  He  notes,  however  Ihe  point  being 
made  here  that  the  human  element  is  undisclosed 
in  the  dry  bureaucratic  and  lifeless  pro.se  of  Chi 
nese  Communist  publications  (p.  67). 

•'Some  compelling  stories  are  related  m  Forced 
Labor.  UNESCO,  Document  E  2815,  December  15. 
1955.  pp  92ff,  One  personal  tale  is  reproduced  in  an 
Appendix 

'••It  IS  legitimate  to  wonder  whether  there  are 
those  .so  anxious  to  have  the  privilege  '  of  a  guided 
lour  in  Mao  land  that,  as  journalists  or  .scholars, 
they  are  unwilling  to  report  thi'  many  similar  slo 
ries  of  violence  available  in  Hong  Kong  on  an 
almost  daily  basis 

"Reprinted  in  The  New  Men  (Hong  Kong  China 
Viewpoints.  1957)   pp   52  53 

"See  R  L  Walker.  '  Lellers  from  the  Com 
munes.'  77ie  New  Leader.  June  15.  1959.  esp.  pp 
23ff, 

'- R    L    Walker.      Hunger   in   China."    77ic   New 
i,cader  (Special  Supplement  i.  May  30.  1960.  pp   27 
28 

"Peggy  Durdin.  The  Bitter  Tea  of  Maos  Red 
Guards.  "  New  York  Times  Magazine  January  19, 
1969 

'*  L.  LaDany  China  News  Analysis  (Hong  Kong). 
No   772.  September  5.  1969 

'^Quoted  from  Roderick  MacFarquhar.  The  Hun 
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Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1989 
(Report  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
Accordance  With  Sections  USid)  and 
502(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  Amended.  February  1990) 

China 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO  is 
an  authoritarian  one-party  state  ruled  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP),  Fol- 
lowing the  Beijing  massacre  in  early  June, 
the  Government  reinforced  totalitarian 
measures  to  control  political  views.  A  closed 
inner  circle  of  a  few  senior  leaders  exercises 
ultimate  power  over  the  nation,  with  Deng 
Xiaoping  the  first  among  equals.  Some  of 
these  party  elders  hold  positions  within  the 
Politburo,  the  Central  Military  Commission, 
or  other  organs.  Others  hold  no  formal  posi- 
tions of  authority  but  still  wield  consider- 
able influence. 

The  Government  maintains  control 
through  a  nationwide  security  network 
which  includes  the  Ministry  of  State  Securi- 
ty; the  Ministry  of  Public  Security;  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense;  state  judicial, 
procuratorial.  and  penal  systems;  and 
through  traditional  societal  pressure.  In 
1989  the  security  network  was  responsible 
for  widespread  human  rights  abuses,  espe- 
cially in  Beijing  and  Xizang  (Tibet  i. 

Despite  10  years  of  economic  reforms  in- 
tended to  expand  the  role  of  market  forces. 
China's  centrally  planned  economy  still  re- 
tains price  controls  and  allocations  of  some 
key  goods  by  administrative  directive.  The 
Government  has  decentralized  some  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking  authority  and  en- 
dorsed the  development  of  a  small  private 
sector,  particularly  in  retail  sales  and  serv- 
ices. As  part  of  a  comprehensive  economic 
austerity  and  restructuring  program  initiat- 
ed in  1988.  the  Government  took  a  more  ag- 
gressive approach  in  scrutinizing  private 
firms,  punishing  tax  evaders,  and  attempt- 
ing to  limit  the  incomes  of  private  entrepre- 
neurs. The  central  authorities  also  withdrew 
some  of  the  economic  decisionmaking  power 
delegated  to  lower  levels. 

The  human  rights  climate  in  China  dete- 
riorated dramatically  in  1989.  On  March  5- 
7,  People's  Armed  Police  (PAP)  used  indis 
criminate  and  excessive  force  in  suppressing 
demonstrations  in  Lhasa.  Tibet,  killing 
.scores  of  persons.  These  killings  and  other 
serious  human  rights  abuses,  however,  were 
dwarfed  when  the  leadership  ordered  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  and  other 
security  forces  to  suppress  forcefully  a 
peaceful,  student -led  movement  seeking 
greater  freedom  for  China's  people.  At  least 
several  hundred,  and  possibly  thousands,  of 
people  were  killed  in  Beijing  on  June  3-4 
The  Beijing  mas-sacre  was  followed  by  a 
drastic  country-wide  crackdown  on  partici- 
pants, supporters,  and  sympathizers.  Thou- 
.sands  were  arrested  and  about  a  score  are 
known  to  have  been  executed,  following 
trials  which  fell  far  short  of  international 
standards,  for  alleged  crimes  committed 
during  the  arrest.  There  have  been  persist 
ent  but  unconfirmed  reports  of  numerous 
unannounced  executions.  At  years  end  th? 
crackdown  was  still  continuing.  The  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  defend  its  actions  by 
a  ma-ssive  disinformation  campaign,  expul- 
sion and  harassment  of  foreign  journalists, 
a  ban  on  the  sale  of  books  by  dissidents,  and 
the  jamming  of  Ihe  Voice  of  America  and 
some  other  foreign  radio  stations.  Virtually 
all  internationally  recognized  human  rights 


discussed  in  this  report  are  restricted,  many 
of  them  severely. 

RESPECT  for  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Section  1:  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Person.  Including  Freedom  from: 

a.  Political  and  Other  Extrajudicial  Killing 

By  far  the  most  serious  instance  of  extra- 
judicial killing  in  China  in  1989  was  the 
June  3-4  massacre  in  Beijing.  Credible  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  leadership  deliber- 
ately ordered  the  use  of  lethal  force  to  sup- 
press peaceful  demonstrations.  The  exces- 
sive force  employed  resulted  In  the  deaths 
of  many  unarmed  civilians.  As  noted  above, 
estimates  of  the  number  killed  vary  widely, 
and  an  exact  accounting  may  never  be  possi- 
ble. 

In  early  March,  the  PAP  shot  and  killed 
scores  of  Tibetan  monks  and  their  support- 
ers during  demonstrations  in  Lhasa.  Hun- 
dreds more  were  injured  as  police  used  indis- 
criminate and  excessive  force  to  quell  pro- 
tests in  support  of  Tibetan  independence. 

Many  independent  observers  believe  that 
the  number  of  persons  actually  executed  in 
connection  with  the  1989  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country  is  far  higher  than 
those  officially  announced  to  date.  Confir- 
mation of  such  executions  is  not  available, 
and  Chinese  officials  have  refused  to  re- 
spond to  diplomatic  requests  for  informa- 
tion. 

According  to  reliable  sources.  2  persons 
were  killed  and  150  injured.  10  seriously, 
during  an  April  police  raid  on  an  under- 
ground Catholic  church  service  in  Shijiaz- 
huang.  Hebei  Province. 

b.  DLsappearance 

The  Government,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
does  not  publicly  announce  the  names  of 
those  detained  or  arrested.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  detained  after  the  Beijing 
massacre,  concerns  have  arisen  over  the  fate 
of  those  detainees  whose  status  has  not 
been  clarified. 

There  were  credible  reports  of  numerous 
raids  on  university  campuses,  private  resi- 
dences, workers  dormitories,  think  tanks, 
and  hotels  in  the  weeks  following  the  June 
3-4  massacre  by  both  the  PLA  and  various 
security  bureaus.  Large  numbers  of  persons 
who  participated  in  or  supported  the  spring 
demonstrations  were  detained.  While  most 
of  these  detentions  occurred  soon  after  the 
June  massacre,  the  crackdown  continued 
months  later.  When  universities  reopened, 
returning  students  were  investigated,  and 
some  students  were  detained  by  security 
forces.  The  Government  acknowledges  that 
some  students,  such  as  Liu  Gang,  Zhou 
Fengsuo,  Ma  Shaofang,  and  others  on  the 
list  of  21  most  wanted,  have  been  arrested; 
however,  it  has  not  publicly  charged,  or  ac- 
knovkledged  holding,  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents reportedly  detained  whose  where- 
abouts are  unknown.  Some  workers  at  a 
computer  firm  that  supported  deposed  CCP 
General  Secretary  Zhao  Ziyang.  journalists 
from  Beijing-based  newspapers,  and  intellec- 
tuals also  remain  unaccounted  for.  Since  an- 
nouncing a  total  of  about  2.500  detentions 
by  the  end  of  June,  the  Government  has  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  number  of  addi- 
tional detentions  since  that  time  or  to  pro- 
vide any  information  on  those  detained. 

Detention  of  leaders  of  unofficial  religious 
groups  continued  in  1989.  often  with  no  no- 
tification to  folloviers  or  family  members. 
At  least  two  dozen  bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen  of  the  underground  Catholic  church 
were    detained    during    the    year,    and    the 
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status  of  several  of  them  remained  unknown 
at  year's  end. 

The  whereabouts  and  status  of  many  Ti- 
betans detained  durmg  demonstrations  in 
Lhasa  are  also  unknown.  A  .security  official 
told  a  Western  journalist  in  October  that 
400  had  been  arrested  after  the  March  dem 
onstrations  and  that  323  were  subsequently 
released.  Other  reports  from  Tibet  cite  sig 
nificantly  higher  figures. 

c.  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman,  or 
Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 

Reports  of  torture  and  degrading  treat- 
ment of  persons  detained  for  committing  so- 
called  counterrevolutionary  crimes  have 
been  persistent  and  consistent.  Many  Chi- 
nese citizens  who  participated  in  the  demon- 
strations suffered  beatings  and  other  forms 
of  ill-treatment  in  police  efforts  to  extract 
information  about  others  who  may  have 
been  involved  in  the  demonstrations.  A 
person  involved  in  erecting  the  Goddess  of 
Democracy  statue  in  Tiananmen  Square  was 
repeatedly  detained,  beaten,  and  forced  to 
implicate  others.  He  remains  under  deten- 
tion, and  it  IS  not  known  if  he  has  been  offi- 
cially charged.  As  of  year  s  end.  there  were 
continuing  reliable  reports  of  beatings  of 
political  detainees  in  the  Beijing  area  by  se- 
curity forces. 

In  Tibet  officials  have  rebuffed  diplomatic 
requests  to  visit  prisons  and  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual human  rights  cases.  Since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  March  5  7  demonstrations  in 
Lhasa,  there  have  been  persistent  and  con- 
vincing reports  of  torture  of  tho.se  detained 
or  arrested.  A  March  1989  report  by  U.S. 
Congressional  staff  related  accounts,  based 
on  interviews  with  refugees  from  Tibet,  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  of  Tibetans. 
Conditions  in  Chinese  prisons  are  invari- 
ably harsh  and  frequently  degrading.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  more  than  200  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  are  being  held  in  the 
Qincheng  maximum-security  prison  north 
of  Beijing.  Prisoners  are  reportedly  packed 
eight  to  a  cell.  A  person  impri.soned  prior  to 
the  June  massacre  reported  beatings  in  pris- 
ons in  western  China.  Prisoners,  both  crimi- 
nal and  political,  are  subjected  to  severe 
psychological  pressure  to  confe.ss  their 
"errors.'  Those  who  resist  are  sometimes 
beaten  and  denied  family  contact  According 
to  an  official  of  the  Supreme  People  s  Pro- 
curatorate.  cases  under  investigation  con- 
cerning illegal  arresUs  and  the  extraction  of 
confessions  by  torture  rose  57  7  percent 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1989  as  com- 
pared with  the  .same  period  in  1988.  The 
People's  Procuratorates  agreed  to  hear 
21.838  cases  involving  charges  of  torture.  Of 
these.  838  were  major  criminal  cases. 

d.  Arbitrary  Arrest.  Detention,  or  Exile 
China's    Criminal     Procedure    Law    pro- 

scrit>es  arbitrary  arrest  or  detention  Ac- 
cording to  the  law.  interrogation  should 
take  place  within  24  hours  of  detention,  and 
the  detainee's  family  or  work  unit  should  be 
informed  of  the  reasons  for  it  and  the  place 
of  detention.  Articles  43  52  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Law.  however,  permit  the  police 
to  delay  notifying  the  family  and  work  unit 
"in  circumstances  where  notification  would 
hinder  the  investigation."  Frequently 
family  memt)ers  are  not  informed  when  in- 
dividuals are  detained  for  political  reasons. 
A  detainee  may  be  held  legally  for  up  to  10 
days  prior  to  formal  rrest.  In  some  cases. 
however,  detainees  have  been  held  for 
months  without  charge. 

Under  Article  19  of  The  Regulations  of 
the  PRC  on  Administrative  Penalties  for 
Public  Security.'   police  have  the  authority 


to  assign  persons  accused  of  disturbing  the 
peace,  fabricating  rumors,  hindering  govern- 
ment officials  from  performing  their  official 
duties,  and  other  minor  public  order  of- 
fenses to  labor  education'  camps  for  up  to 
3  years.  According  to  an  article  in  the  offi- 
cial press  in  October,  some  2  million  Chi- 
nese citizens  have  been  sent  to  these  camps 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Sentences  imposed  by  criminal  courts  may 
be  served  in  prisons  or  in  reform  through 
labor  "  camps,  whose  function  is  not  fully 
explained  in  the  legal  code.  Many  of  these 
are  in  remote  areas  such  as  Xinjiang  or 
Qinghai.  Upon  release  from  these  camps, 
many  prisoners  reportedly  have  been  denied 
permission  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
forced  to  remain  in  these  underpopulated 
regions.  This  amounts  to  a  form  of  internal 
exile. 

Some  of  those  detained  since  the  June 
massacre  may  be  charged  with  crimes  of 
counterrevolution.  "  under  Articles  90-104  of 
the  Criminal  Law.  These  articles  are  cast  in 
such  broad  terms  that  they  empower  the 
State  to  detain  people  for  a  wide  range  of 
activities  considered  in  violation  of  the  law 
Those  detained  for  committing  crimes  of 
counterrevolution'  are  treated  in  theory  the 
same  as  those  detained  for  other  crimes, 
and  their  cases  are  supposed  to  be  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Law.  The  imposition  of  martial  law  in  parts 
of  Beijing  in  late  May  permitted  martial  law 
authorities  to  issue  orders  and  detain  people 
independent  of  the  authority  of  the  local 
Beijing  government.  Large  numbers  of 
people  may  be  detained  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  any  public  notification  while 
the  PLA  and  police  conduct  their  investiga- 
tions. 

In  1989  the  number  of  persons  accused  of 
political  offenses  rose  dramatically  as  a 
result  of  the  spring  demon.strations.  The 
number  of  people  initially  detained  and  the 
number  who  remain  under  detention  has 
not  been  released.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  detainees  after  June  4  vary  from  the 
2.500  officially  announced  in  late  June  to 
over  100.000  according  to  some  journalists 
and  human  rights  groups.  Western  press  re- 
ports in  December  quoted  ■well-informed" 
government  sources  as  putting  the  figure  at 
10.000. 

Most  of  those  detained  appear  to  be 
manual  workers.  A  number  of  prominent  in- 
tellectuals were  also  detained,  including 
journalist  Dai  Qing.  former  Democracy 
Wall  prisoner  Ren  Wanding.  reform.ist 
Party  official  Bao  Tong.  and  .several  student 
leaders. 

Some  applicants  for  foreign  visas  have  re- 
portedly been  detained  and  interrogated  for 
at  least  several  days. 

Several  hundred  people  connected  with 
the  March  5  7  proindependence  demonstra- 
tions in  Lhasa  were  subsequently  detained. 
The  Tibet  Daily  published  on  September  14 
and  25  the  names  of  14  Tibetan  Buddhist 
nuns  who  were  detained  and  sentenced  to  2 
to  3  years  of  labor  education"  for  demon- 
strating in  Lhasa  on  September  2  and  22. 
The  nuns  were  detained  for  shouting  in  a 
public  area  slogans  demanding  independ- 
ence for  Tibet  and  were  accused  by  the 
police  of  engaging  in  "separatist  activity." 
The  police  detained  the  nuns  and  immedi- 
ately adjudicated  their  cases  under  their 
own  authority  Because  of  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the.se  matters  and  the  Govern- 
ments refusal  to  discuss  them,  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  total  number  of  political  pris- 
oners in  Tibet,  as  in  the  rest  of  China,  are 
not  obtainable. 


With    regard    to    forced    or    compulsory 
labor,  see  Section  6.c. 

e.  Denial  of  Fair  Public  Trial 
China's  judiciary  is  not  independent  but  is 
controlled  by  the  CCP.  The  highest  court  is 
the  Supreme  People's  Court.  The  next  level 
is  the  High  Provincial  People's  Court,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Intermediate  Local  People's 
Court,  and  then  the  Basic  Local  County 
People's  Court.  Separate  and  special  mili- 
tary, maritime,  and  railway  courts  function 
directly  under  the  Supreme  People's  Court. 
In  recent  years  the  CCP  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  moved  toward  establishment  of  a 
more  independent  legal  system.  There  have 
been  efforts  to  define  broadly  stated  laws 
more  narrowly,  including  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  crimes  of  counterrevolution.  "  to 
make  clear  what  are  criminally  indictable 
offenses.  Programs  have  been  set  up  to  pro- 
vide professional  training  for  judges 
through  overseas  training  courses  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  legal  procedures  in  the 
West.  Since  June,  however,  the  impetus  for 
legal  reform  has  waned. 

Due  process  rights  are  stipulated  under 
the  Constitution  but  are  often  ignored  in 
practice.  The  law  requires  that  all  trials  be 
held  in  public,  except  those  involving  state 
secrets,  juveniles,  and  "personal  secrets.  "  It 
also  states  that  a  defendant  may  be  held  in 
custody  during  investigation  prior  to  the 
trial  for  a  maximum  of  2  months,  although 
a  Imonth  extension  may  be  requested  from 
the  next  highest  procuratorate.  The  procur- 
atorate  then  has  1'^  months  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  prosecute  the  case.  An  ad- 
ditional month  is  permitted  if  "supplemen- 
lary  investigation"  is  needed.  Any  further 
delay  requires  approval  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  NPC.  In  practice,  the 
period  of  pretrial  detention  can  be  much 
longer.  Two  American  citizens  arrested  for 
alleged  fraud  and  forgery  were  held  for  7 
months  before  a  decision  was  made  not  to 
prosecute. 

The  procuratorate  sends  to  trial  only 
those  persons  it  determines  are  guilty.  Per- 
.sons  appearing  before  the  court  are  pre- 
sumed guilty,  and  trials  are  thus,  in  effect, 
sentencing  hearings.  Defense  lawyers 
almost  never  contest  their  client's  guilt: 
their  function  is  generally  confined  to  re- 
questing clemency.  There  is  an  appeal  proc- 
ess, but  initial  decisions  are  rarely  over- 
turned, and  sentences  can  actually  be  in- 
creased. Defendants  are  expected  to  "show 
the  right  attitude"  by  confessing  their 
crime,  and.  because  they  are  presumed 
guilty,  those  who  fail  to  confess  are  treated 
more  harshly. 

The  Government  has  publicly  announced 
the  executions  of  a  score  of  persons  who 
were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  crimes  direct- 
ly linked  to  the  spring  demonstrations.  For 
example,  three  were  executed  in  Shanghai 
on  June  22  allegedly  for  burning  a  train, 
seven  in  Beijing  on  June  22  allegedly  for 
setting  fire  to  military  trucks,  stealing  mili- 
tary goods,  and  assaulting  soldiers."'  and  two 
in  Chengdu  in  July  allegedly  for  arson.  A 
factory  worker  in  Jinan  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  late  October  for  allegedly  setting 
fire  to  a  car,  three  in  Chengdu  in  November 
for  burning  a  cinema,  and  two  in  Beijing  in 
December  for  beating  a  policeman  to  death. 
The  Government  has  repeatedly  argued 
that  those  executed  were  ■legally"  found 
guilty  of  destroying  government  property  or 
other  internationally  recognized  crimes,  and 
not  of  political  offenses  The  executions  in 
Shanghai  at  least  tend  to  belie  the  Govern- 
ment's assertion.  On  June  6,  during  demon- 


strations protesting  the  massacre  of  civil- 
ians in  Beijing,  a  train  ran  over  a  group  of 
demonstrators  in  the  Shanghai  suburbs, 
killing  six.  Angered  by  this,  hundreds  of 
people  reportedly  stormed  that  train  or  the 
next  train  nearing  the  station  and  burned  it. 
A  railway  court  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  three  people  for  burning  the  train.  No 
one  was  detained  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  the  six  demonstrators.  The  Gov 
ernment  contended  that  the  defendants 
were  accorded  their  full  rights.  Serious 
doubts  about  the  fairness  of  the  trial 
remain,  however,  including  the  excessive 
sentences,  the  selection  of  these  three  per- 
sons for  prosecution  from  among  the  hun- 
dreds involved,  the  hurried  nature  of  the 
trial,  and  the  mental  competence  of  at  least 
one  of  the  defendants.  Given  the  near  total 
lack  of  procedural  safeguards  in  these  trials, 
government  claims  that  the  accused  re 
ceived  'due  process"  are  not  credible. 

Tho.se  arrested  for  crimes  of  counterrevo- 
lution frequently  are  tried  in  secret  and 
family  members  are  not  informed  of  the 
charges  or  details  of  the  case.  Credible  re- 
ports suggest  that  even  years  after  the  con- 
viction and  imprisonment  of  a  person  con- 
sidered a  dissident,  family  members  still  do 
not  know  the  details  of  the  alleged  crime. 

A  number  of  political  prisoners  jailed  in 
previous  cycles  of  repression,  notably  De- 
mocracy Wall"  dissident  Wei  Jingsheng, 
remain  in  prison.  Yang  Wei.  a  former  stu 
dent  in  the  United  States  who  was  jailed  for 
2  years  for  activities  during  the  1986  demon- 
strations, was  released  in  January  but  de- 
tained again  in  July  for  involvement  in  the 
spring  protests.  Among  tho.se  who  have 
been  tried  and  convicted  for  clearly  political 
offenses  during  1989  are  Xiao  Bin,  who  re- 
ceived a  10-year  sentence  for  "spreading 
rumors"'  about  the  demonstrations  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Corporation  lABC) 
television:  Zhang  Weiping,  sentenced  to  9 
years"  imprisonment  for  telephoning  infor- 
mation on  Hangzhou  protests  to  the  Voice 
of  America  ("VOA):  and  Chen  Zhixiang.  a 
teacher  in  Guangzhou  who  was  given  10 
years  for  painting  a  ■counterrevolutionary' 
slogan.  Persistent  reports  claim  that  many 
others,  perhaps  several  hundred,  have  been 
secretly  convicted  of  similar  political  of 
fenses. 

f.  Arbitrary  Interference  with  Privacy. 
Family.  Home,  or  Correspondence 

The  law  requires  that  search  warrants  be 
issued  before  authorities  may  .search  prem- 
ises, but  it  is  often  ignored.  It  is  unlikely  the 
army  and  the  security  forces  obtained  war- 
rants prior  to  their  raids  on  homes  and  busi- 
nesses to  arrest  •counterrevolutionaries"  for 
their  role  in  the  democracy  demonstrations. 

Personal  and  family  life  are  extensively 
monitored  and  regulated  by  authorities. 
Most  persons  depend  on  their  work  unit  for 
employment,  housing,  ration  coupons,  per 
mission  to  marry  or  have  a  child,  and  other 
aspects  of  ordinary  life.  The  work  unit. 
along  with  the  neighborhood  watch  commit- 
tee, monitors  activities  and  attitudes.  In  the 
wake  of  the  demonstrations,  authorities 
have  redefined  the  function  of  the  neigh- 
borhood watch  committees,  requiring  them 
to  work  more  closely  with  the  Public  Securi- 
ty Bureau.  Mail  is  often  opened  and  read, 
telephones  monitored,  and  television  cam 
eras  located  at  some  key  intersections,  in 
luxury  hotels,  and  in  .some  buildings.  After 
the  post-Tiananmen  crackdown  began,  the 
authorities  produced  television  footage  from 
clandestine  cameras  showing  alleged  Taiwan 
spies  observings  the  Tiananmen  Square 
demonstrations,   and   student    leader   Wuer 


Kaixi  and  other  demonstrators  eating  at  the 
Beijing  Hotel. 

The  Government  strictly  regulates  deal 
ings  between  Chinese  citizens  and  foreign- 
ers. Virtually  all  foreigners  are  forced  to  live 
separately  in  designated  residential  com- 
pounds, and  all  Chinese  entering  the  foreign 
areas  are  closely  monitored  by  guards  and 
video  cameras  on  roofs  and  in  elevators. 
Residences  of  foreign  diplomats,  journalists, 
and  businessmen  are  assumed  to  be  elec- 
tronically and  physically  monitored. 

The  Chinese  Government  maintains  a 
comprehensive  and  highly  intrusive  family 
planning  program.  Individual  and  family  de- 
cisions about  bearing  children  are  controlled 
by  the  State,  with  severe  sanctions  against 
those  who  deviate  from  official  guidelines. 
The  Central  Government  sets  an  annual  na- 
tionwide goal  for  the  number  of  births  to  be 
authorized.  This  is  then  apportioned  among 
provinces,  and  further  down  through  pre- 
fecture, county,  town,  and  district  levels.  Ul- 
timately, each  work  unit  (village,  factory,  or 
government  office)  receives  a  target  figure 
for  births  over  the  next  few  years.  As  the  al- 
lotments are  quite  small,  couples  wishing  to 
have  a  second  child  often  must  wait  many 
years  before  receiving  permission.  In  some 
areas,  newly  married  couples  have  also  been 
required  to  wait  years  before  having  their 
first  child. 

While  strongly  encouraging  all  couples  to 
have  only  one  child.  Chinese  policy  allows 
two  or  more  children  for  many  rural  fami- 
lies. Members  of  ethnic  minorities  particu- 
larly in  remote  areas,  are  also  generally  not 
subject  to  the  same  strict  limitations  im- 
posed on  the  Han  majority. 

Implementation  of  the  policy  varies 
widely  from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to 
year.  In  many  areas,  couples  apparently  are 
able  to  have  several  children  without  incur- 
ring any  penalty,  while  in  other  areas  en- 
forcement has  been  excessively  harsh.  Pen 
odic  campaigns  exhort  all  Chinese  to  have 
fewer  children,  to  have  them  later  in  life, 
and  to  space  them  more  widely.  When  na- 
tional targets  are  not  met.  officials  call  for 
stricter  implementation,  and  some  have  ad- 
vocated more  coercive  methods  than  central 
government  policy  currently  authorizes. 
Local  officials  have  great  discretion  in  how. 
and  how  severely,  the  policy  is  implement- 
ed. 

Under  Chinas  national  Marriage  Law, 
women  may  not  legally  marry  before  age  20; 
men  before  age  22.  In  practice,  early  mar- 
riages are  discouraged,  and  the  press  fre- 
quently extols  the  virtues  of  later  marriage. 
Lack  of  available  housing  and  other  social 
concerns  are  often  cited  as  additional  rea- 
sons to  delay  marriage. 

Couples  are  not  allowed  free  choice  about 
whether  to  practice  family  planning,  how- 
many  children  they  may  have,  or  when  they 
may  have  them.  In  practice,  most  couples 
have  little  choice  concerning  the  form  of 
birth  control  to  use. 

The  population  control  policy  relies  pri- 
marily on  heavy  doses  of  education  and 
propaganda,  augmented  by  sever  psycholog- 
ical pressure  on  those  who  resist.  Discipli- 
nary measures  against  couples  who  violate 
the  policy  include  stiff  fines  (often  as  high 
as  a  years  salary),  withholding  of  social 
services,  demotion,  and  other  administrative 
punishments.  If  a  unit  exceeds  its  alloca- 
tion, punishment  may  be  meted  out  to  the 
offending  couples,  to  unit  officials,  and  to 
the  unit  as  a  whole.  Some  local  officials 
have  reportedly  destroyed  or  confiscated 
the  private  property  of  families  with  unau- 
thorized children  if  fines  are  not  paid.  In 


1988  a  Chinese  couple  studying  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Li  Quanbang  and  Ms. 
Ping  Hong,  were  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  if  Ms  Ping  refused  to  abort  her 
second  child  before  returning  to  China.  Ms. 
Ping's  employer  warned  her  that,  if  she  re- 
turned, she  would  have  to  have  an  abortion 
even  in  the  third  trimester  of  pregnancy.  If 
she  insisted  on  having  the  child,  she  would 
be  placed  on  probation  and  the  entire  facto- 
ry would  be  punished.  Eventually  the  au- 
thorities relented,  but  the  U.S.  Government 
determined  that  the  Li  family  and  a  few 
other  Chinese  couples  who  faced  similar  sit- 
uations had  demonstrated  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  and  granted  them 
asylum  in  the  United  States. 

Physical  compulsion  to  submit  to  abortion 
or  sterilization  is  not  authorized,  but  contin- 
ues to  occur  as  officials  strive  to  meet  popu- 
lation targets.  Reports  of  forced  abortions 
and  sterilizations  continue,  though  well 
below  the  levels  of  the  early  1980's.  In  early 
1989.  a  U.S.  Congressional  staff  delegation 
interviewed  Tibetan  refugees  in  Nepal. 
They,  and  some  previous  news  stories,  re- 
ported harrowing  accounts  of  abuses  in 
Tibet. 

Chinese  officials  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  China  does  not  condone  forced 
abortion  and  sterilization  and  that  officials 
who  commit  such  abuses  are  punished. 
They  admit,  however,  that  such  punishment 
IS  rare  and  have  refused  to  provide  docu- 
mentation of  any  punishments. 

Female  infanticide  also  persists  m  some 
rural  areas.  Insistence  that  local  oficials 
meet  population  goals  has  contributed  to 
the  reemergence  of  this  traditional  practice, 
generally  b.\  parents  who  hope  to  have  more 
sons  without  incurring  official  punishment. 
There  are  allegations  that  some  Chinese  of- 
ficials and  doctors  have  participated  in  in- 
fanticide or  in  abortions  so  late  in  pregnan- 
cy as  to  be  tantamount  to  infanticide.  The 
Chinese  Government  strongly  opposes  in- 
fanticide, to  the  point  of  prosecuting  of- 
fenders, but  has  been  unable  to  eradicate  it. 

One  recent  development  in  China's  popu- 
lation control  policy  was  the  passage  in  No- 
vember 1988  of  a  set  of  eugenic  regulations 
in  Gansu  province  prohibiting  people  with 
severe  mental  handicaps  from  having  chil- 
dren. Provincial  official  estimate  the  rules 
will  affect  some  26.000  persons  whose  intel- 
ligence quotient  is  judged  to  be  49  or  lower. 
Should  any  of  these  persons  decide  to 
marry,  one  spouse  must  undergo  steriliza- 
tion. For  those  already  married,  one  partner 
must  be  sterilized  and  any  pregnancies  com- 
pulsorily  aborted.  Officials  claim  that  per- 
mission for  any  operation  requires  the  con- 
sent of  a  mentally  competent  relative  but 
acknowledge  that  heavy  psychological  pres- 
sure may  be  employed  to  obtain  consent.  As 
of  December  1989.  provincial  officials  said 
that  1.714  persons  had  been  identified  as  re- 
quiring sterilization,  and  731  operations  had 
been  performed.  According  to  a  Health  Min- 
istry official,  the  Government  is  drafting  a 
new  law  to  extend  the  ban  nationwide. 

Despite  a  decade  of  efforts,  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  population  growth  has  sig- 
nificantly exceeded  the  national  targets  and 
that  the  goal  of  holding  China's  population 
to  1.2  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century  will 
not  be  met  This  realization,  together  with  a 
recent  escalation  of  official  rhetoric,  have 
led  some  observers  to  suggest  that  China 
may  be  entering  a  new  cycle  of  strict  en- 
forcement of  family  planning  policies,  after 
a  period  of  relative  relaxation. 
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g.  Use  of  Excessive  Force  and  Violations  of 
Humanitarian  Law  in  Internal  Conflicts 

On  June  3-4.  in  order  to  clear  peaceful 
demonstrators  who  had  occupied  Tianan 
men  Square  for  several  weeks,  PLA  troops 
fired  heavily  and  indiscriminately  at  crowds 
in  the  approaches  to  and  around  Tianan- 
men Square,  resulting  in  at  least  hundreds 
of  deaths  and  thousands  of  injuries.  Some 
were  crushed  by  military  vehicles  driven 
into  the  crowd.  The  PLA  also  suffered 
scores  of  casualties  as  enraged  citizens 
fought  back.  According  to  Western  diplo 
mats,  some  PLA  casualties  also  resulted 
from  soldiers  accidentally  shooting  or  injur- 
ing other  soldiers.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
know  precisely  how  many  civilians  died  or 
were  injured,  the  numt>ers  are  certainly  far 
greater  than  those  cited  by  authorities. 
Mayor  Chen  Xitong,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Peoples  Congress  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  June  30,  said  over  200  civilians 
were  killed,  including  36  students,  and  3.000 
injured,  with  'dozens  of  soldiers  and  police 
killed  and  6.000  injured."  Hospitals  and 
human  rights  groups,  however,  provided 
much  higher  estimates.  Visiting  several  hos- 
pitals in  Beijing  after  the  June  3-4  massa 
ere,  diplomats  and  other  observers  viewed 
scores  of  dead  civilians,  including  women 
and  children,  with  bullet  wounds  and  other 
injuries,  and  heard  from  medical  personnel 
the  hardships  the  hospitals  faced  in  treat 
ing  the  dead  and  injured.  At  one  hospital. 
doctors  said  that  on  June  3,  50  civilians  had 
died  from  bullet  wounds  in  their  hospital 
alone. 

The  authorities  clearly  used  e.xcessivc 
deadly  force  against  the  demonstrators 
While  they  used  tear  gas  and  rubber  bullets 
briefly  in  some  areas  of  Beijing,  the  PLA 
and  security  forces  relied  primarily  on 
lethal  force  rather  than  traditional  riot  con- 
trol techniques  to  clear  demonstrators  from 
the  roads  leading  to  Tiananmen  Square. 
Foreign  diplomats  and  their  families  did  not 
escape  the  heavy-handed  actions  of  the 
PLA.  On  June  7,  PLA  soldiers,  allegedly  re- 
turning fire  from  a  sniper,  shot  at  a  diplo- 
matic housing  complex,  spraying  scores  of 
apartments  with  gunfire  but  causing  no  cas- 
ualties, Chinese  authorities  have  produced 
no  evidence  that  a  sniper  was  actually 
present  in  the  compound  and  firing  at  the 
PLA. 

Security  forces  used  exce.ssive  force  in 
breaking  up  a  religious  ceremony  and  dem 
onslration  by  members  of  the  underground 
Catholic  Church  near  Shijiazhuang,  Hebei 
Province  in  April,  leaving  2  civilians  dead 
and  at  least  150  injured.  In  another  major 
incident  involving  the  use  of  excessive  force 
during  demonstrations  in  Lhasa  on  March 
5  7,  police  shot  and  killed  scores  of  Tibetan 
monks  and  their  supporters. 

Section  2:  Respect  for  Civil  Rights. 

Including: 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 

Freedom  of  speech  and  self-expression  are' 
severely  restricted.  Limited  criticism  of  gov 
emment  policies  and  officials  is  tolerated 
and  had  increased  in  recent  years.  However, 
the  limits  were  tightened  again  after  June  4. 
Citizens  are  not  permitted  to  criticize  senior 
leaders  or  to  express  opinions  contrary  to 
the  "Four  Cardinal  Principles":  Marxism 
Leninism/Mao  Zedong  Thought  as  the  theo- 
retical foundation  of  the  State,  socialism  as 
its  goal.  Communist  Party  leadership,  and 
the  "people's  democratic  dictatorship' 
(Which  includes  the  right  to  u.se  force 
against  'counter-revolutionaries"  i. 

Those  who  violate  these  guidelines  fre- 
quently are  severely  punished.  Xiao  Bin.  a 


worker  in  Dalian,  was  sentenced  to  10  years' 
imprisonment  for  expressing  personal  views 
on  the  Beijing  massacre  to  an  ABC  news 
crew,  and  Zhang  Weiping,  a  student,  was 
sentenced  to  9  years'  imprisonment  for  in- 
forming VOA  about  antigovernment  demon- 
strations. 

Renowned  .scientist  and  dissident  Fang 
Lizhi  sent  senior  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  an 
open  letter  on  January  6  appealing  for  am- 
nesty for  political  prisoners.  On  February 
16.  33  prominent  intellectuals  signed  an 
open  letter  to  the  national  leadership  sup- 
porting Fangs  call  for  amnesty.  The  Gov- 
ernment attacked  the  letter  in  the  official 
press  on  February  23  and  later  character- 
ized It  as  an  act  of  "counterrevolution." 
Some  signatories  have  since  fled  China 
while  others  have  been  detained.  Security 
forces  stepped  up  surveillance  of  Pang  and 
restricted  his  movements.  He  and  his  wife  Li 
Shuxian  were  physically  prevented  from  at- 
tending a  banquet  in  Beijing  hosted  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Bush.  In  June  Fang  and 
Li  took  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy,  after 
which  the  Government  charged  them  with 
criminal  counterrevolutionary"  activity 
and  named  them  as  key  conspirators  "  in 
the  student  demonstrations. 

Television  and  radio  are  strictly  controlled 
by  the  Government  and  used  to  propagate 
the  party's  version  of  events.  In  the  wake  of 
the  June  3-4  event.s,  the  authorities  began  a 
massive  disinformation  campaign,  asserting 
that  the  spring  demonstrations  had  evolved 
into  a  counterrevolutionary  rebellion  led  by 
a  few  conspirators  State  Council  spokesman 
Yuan  Mil  claimed  on  June  16  that  only  300 
had  died  on  June  3  4.  half  of  them  PLA  sol- 
diers. Regular  programming  was  replaced  by 
special  programs  giving  the  CCP's  version  of 
events.  These  programs  were  broadcast  sev- 
eral tim€>s  a  day  for  weeks.  In  July  China 
Central  Television  (CCTVi  broadcast  a  four- 
part  program  conveying  the  official  version 
of  the  massacre.  E\ents  were  altered  to  sug- 
gest that  the  troops  had  been  called  in  to 
"quell  a  riot"  rather  than  that  troops  fired 
on  peaceful  demonstrators  who  then  react- 
ed in  a  rage  Again  on  September  23,  CCTV 
televised  a  special  program  countering 
charges  by  activists  in  the  United  States  and 
featuring  comments  by  Liu  Xiaobo,  de- 
tained since  June,  denying  that  anyone  had 
died  in  Tiananmen  Square.  In  the  wake  of 
the  massacre,  television  news  constantly  re- 
played assertions  of  government  officials 
.such  as  Yuan  Mu  and  .selected  remarks  by 
the  handful  of  foreign  observers  supportive 
of  the  Government  position. 

Following  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Beijing,  the  Chinese  cut  off  the  satellite 
feed  for  the  U.S.  network  news  services.  Se- 
curity authorities  and  PLA  soldiers  on  the 
night  of  June  3-4  detained  two  U.S.  report- 
ers along  with  a  number  of  other  foreign 
journalists.  In  the  aftermath,  authorities  se- 
verely restricted  the  movements  of  foreign 
journalists,  haras-sing  and  expelling  .several 
of  them. 

After  an  11  year  moratorium,  the  Govern- 
ment resumed  jamming  VOA  Chinese-lan- 
guage broadcasts  on  May  21.  The  official 
press  has  harshly  attacked  VOA  reports, 
claiming  that  they  were  part  of  a  Western 
conspiracy  to  subvert  China,  Chinese  au- 
thorities confiscated  film  from  foreigners 
leaving  the  country  and  insisted  on  develop- 
ing It  for  review  and  censorship. 

Restrictions  on  the  publication  of  books 
and  other  printed  material,  which  had  gen- 
erally eased  during  the  1980s,  have  become 
much  more  stringent  since  June.  Print 
media,  like  the  broadcast  media,  have  been 


used  to  disseminate  disinformation  about 
the  spring  demonstrations  and  the  Govern- 
ment's crackdown. 

A  number  of  journalists  were  detained  or 
otherwise  officially  harassed  in  1989.  During 
the  demonstrations,  then  Shanghai  Party 
Secretary  Jiang  Zemin  sacked  the  editor  of 
the  World  Economic  Herald,  Qin  Benii,  and 
closed  the  newspaper,  silencing  one  of  the 
country's  few  independent  journalistic 
voices.  Since  June.  Qin  has  been  under  in- 
vestigation. His  Beijing  bureau  chief  was  ar- 
rested and  several  staff  writers  are  still  de- 
tained. Other  journalists  apparently  still 
under  detention  include  personnel  from  the 
government  mouthpiece  People's  Daily,  the 
official  English-language  China  Daily, 
Guangming  Daily,  and  Radio  Beijing. 
Others  have  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs 
for  printing  material  at  variance  with  the 
party  line,  including  editor  Tan  Wenrui  and 
director  Qian  Liren  of  People's  Daily,  pub- 
lisher Zhang  Li  and  editor  Li  Jiawei  of  the 
Sichuan  Provincial  Social  Science  Academy 
Publishing  House,  Editor-in-Chief  Yao 
Xihua  of  the  Guangming  Daily,  Editor-in- 
Chief  Li  Xiaoshi  and  Deputy  Editor-in- 
Chief  Sun  Changjiang  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Daily, 

On  July  17  the  Government  temporarily 
removed  from  the  newsstands  foreign  lan- 
guage newspapers,  magazines,  and  publica- 
tions in  order  to  limit  access  by  Chinese  citi- 
zens to  foreign  news  and  to  consolidate  gov- 
ernment control  over  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  foreign  printed  material. 
While  the  ban  was  lifted  at  the  end  of 
August,  tighter  control  on  distribution  has 
enabled  authorities  to  censor  foreign  lan- 
guage material  more  effectively.  For  exam- 
ple, several  issues  of  the  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review  were  withheld  from  news- 
stands or  had  offending  articles  removed. 
More  recently,  foreign  media  reports  on  the 
overthrow  of  Romanian  dictator  Ceaucescu 
have  been  barred  from  distribution. 

The  Government  reportedly  has  also 
banned  publications  by  activists  and  other 
authors  considered  unacceptable.  Writings 
by  astrophysicist  Fang  Lizhi  and  his  wife  Li 
Shuxian.  investigative  journalist  Liu 
Binyan.  playwright  Su  Xiaokang.  intellectu- 
als such  as  Su  Shaozhi,  Bao  Tong,  Jin 
Guantao,  Ge  Yang.  Cao  Siyuan,  Li  Honglin. 
Zhang  Xianyang,  Dai  Qing,  Liu  Xiaobo,  Yan 
Jiaqi,  and  dozens  of  others  have  repiortedly 
been  banned.  Li  Ruihuan,  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo,  on 
August  24  announced  a  campaign  to  "clean 
up  and  rectify"  the  publishing  and  audiovis- 
ual industries.  Li  said  the  campaign  was 
aimed  at  curbing  publications  advocating 
"bourgeois  liberalization"  (Western  social, 
political,  and  cultural  ideas)  and  pornogra- 
phy. 

In  the  wake  of  the  student  demonstra- 
tions, the  Government  has  worked  to  reim- 
pose  more  rigid  ideological  control  over  the 
school  system.  The  State  Education  Com- 
mission ordered  that  30,000  fewer  first-year 
students  be  admitted  to  universities  for  the 
fall  1989  semester.  The  cuts  were  primarily 
among  those  seeking  to  study  the  social  sci- 
ences. The  number  of  students  studying 
Western  philosophy,  political  science,  and 
management  were  reduced.  The  entire  first- 
year  class  at  Beijing  University,  a  main 
center  for  the  demonstrations,  was  sent  to 
an  isolated  camp  for  a  year  of  military 
training  and  ideological  indoctrination.  (The 
Government  said  this  program  might  be  ex- 
panded to  include  additional  universities  in 
the  future).  Some  recent  college  graduates 
are  being  sent  from  Beijing  to  the  country- 


side or  to  factories  for  ideological  training. 
On  July  1,  a  State  Education  Commission 
official  told  the  Chinese  press  that  "stu- 
dents' level  of  patriotism  and  willingness  to 
serve  their  country  should  be  major  crite- 
ria" in  decisions  on  who  should  be  permitted 
to  study  overseas.  Required  study  of  the 
writings  of  Communist  theoreticians  has 
been  sharply  increased. 

Investigations  into  press  activities  have 
led  to  intimidation  of  journalists  and  broad 
casters,  stronger  press  control,  and  a  com- 
plete halt,  for  now,  of  press  reform.  The 
Government  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
press  must  support  the  party  line  and 
cannot  question  the  Four  Cardinal  Princi 
pies."  The  detention  of  journalists  and 
broadcasters  described  in  earlier  sections  re- 
inforced the  Government's  message, 
b.  Freedom  of  Peaceful  Assembly  and 
Association 

Article  35  of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
the  right  "of  assembly,  of  association,  of 
procession,  and  of  demonstration,  "  but  such 
activities  may  not  infringe  "upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  "  (Article  51).  In  an  effort 
to  prevent  students  from  again  demonstrat- 
ing or  occupying  Tiananmen  Square,  the 
National  People's  Congress  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  October  31  adopted  a  law  govern- 
ing assemblies,  parades,  and  demonstrations 
that  significantly  limits  the  right  of  individ- 
uals or  groups  to  organize  mass  political  ac- 
tivities. 

The  law,  in  theory,  guarantees  the  right 
to  assemble  and  demonstrate  but  stipulates 
that  parades  and  demonstrations  must 
abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  may 
not  "infringe  on  the  interests  of  the  State, 
society,  and  collectives  or  the  legitimate 
freedoms  and  rights  of  other  citizens.  "  In 
practice,  this  proscribes  any  protests  against 
socialism  or  the  leadership.  Moreover,  this 
stipulation  could  be  used  to  ban  protests 
that  disrupt  traffic,  interfere  with  business, 
or  occupy  public  places,  and  all  acts  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  "infringing"  on  the 
freedoms  of  other  citizens.  Also  banned  are 
demonstrations  that  advocate  national  sepa- 
ratism or  jeopardize  national  unity. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  "traditional  cul- 
tural, recreational,  or  sports  activities; 
normal  religious  activities;  nor  traditional, 
nongovernmental  activities  among  the 
people."  Also  exempt  are  celebrations  held 
by  the  State  and  assemblies  held  by  "state 
organs,  political  parties,  social  groups,  en- 
terprises, or  institutions  in  accordance  with 
the  law  or  their  organic  charters."  Presum- 
ably, local  authorities  retain  the  power  to 
determine  what  are  "normal '"  religious  ac- 
tivities; unapproved  gatherings,  such  as 
evangelical  revivals,  religious  retreats,  and 
outdoor  masses  could  be  restricted  or 
banned.  Similarly,  local  officials  would 
decide  when  "traditional"  cultural  activities 
carry  unacceptable  political  overtones  relat- 
ed to  such  sensitive  issues  as  national  sepa- 
ratism. 

Procedures  for  obtaining  a  permit  are  ex- 
tremely restrictive  and  constructed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discourage  exercise  of  the  right 
of  assembly.  Demonstration  organizers  must 
apply  for  a  permit  at  least  5  days  before  the 
event,  specifying  the  purpose,  type  of  dem- 
onstration, slogans  to  be  used,  the  number 
of  participants  and  vehicles,  the  routes  and 
times  of  the  march,  the  number  and  type  of 
audio  equipment,  and  the  names,  addresses, 
and  occupations  of  sponsors.  Marches  are 
generally  to  be  confined  to  the  hours  of  6 
a.m,  to  10  p.m.  except  with  special  permis- 
sion. The  law  reserves  to  local  officals  the 
right  to  change  the  time,  location,  and  route 


of  a  demonstration,  even  after  giving  ap- 
proval, requiring  only  that  they  "promptly 
notify  "  the  sponsors.  Citizens  cannot  orga- 
nize or  participate  in  demonstrations  out- 
side their  own  locality,  nor  can  government 
employees  organize  or  participate  in  pro- 
tests that  "go  against  their  responsibilities 
and  obligations  prescril)ed  in  relevant  laws 
and  regulations." 

Professional  and  other  mass  associations 
are  for  the  most  part  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  Party.  Other  new- 
regulations  require  all  organizations  to  be 
officially  registered  and  approved,  including 
societies,  research  units,  foundations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  Ostensibly  aimed  at 
secret  societies  and  criminal  gangs,  the  reg- 
ulations are  also  used  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  unauthorized  political  or  labor  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  student  and  worker 
groups  that  emerged  before  and  during  the 
spring  prodemocracy  protests.  The  regula- 
tions can  also  be  used  to  close  down  unregis- 
tered house  churches  or  discussion  groups 
that  local  leaders  deem  potentially  subver- 
sive. 

In  parts  of  Beijing,  martial  law  was  im- 
po.sed  on  May  20  and  remained  in  effect 
until  lifted  in  January  1990.  Under  martial 
law,  groups  of  people  were  not  permitted  to 
gather  and  demonstrations  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. Martial  law"  has  also  been  in  effect 
in  Lhasa  since  demonstrations  broke  out 
there  in  early  March.  In  areas  where  mar- 
tial law  IS  not  in  effect,  authorities  also  have 
adopted  a  stricter  policy  toward  allowing 
groups  of  people  to  assemble.  Information 
and  security  forces  maintain  a  close  watch 
on  groups  formed  outside  the  Party  estab- 
lishment, particularly  unauthorized  reli- 
gious groups  and  other  associations.  Asso 
ciations  recognized  by  the  State  are  permit- 
ted to  maintain  relations  with  recognized 
international  bodies,  but  these  contacts  are 
monitored  and  limited  by  the  Government 

For  a  discussion  of  freedom  of  association 
as  it  applies  to  labor  unions,  see  Section  6. a. 
C.  Freedom  of  Religion 

Religious  freedom  is  subject  to  tight  con- 
straints. While  the  Constitution  affirms  tol- 
eration of  religious  beliefs,  the  Government 
severely  restricts  religious  practice  outside 
the  officially  recognized  and  government- 
controlled  religious  institutions.  Religious 
proselytizing  is  restricted  to  officially  sanc- 
tioned places  of  worship  or  to  the  homes  of 
persons  properly  registered  with  an  official- 
ly recognized  religious  institution.  Religious 
conversion  is  tolerated  (though  generally 
not  for  Communist  Party  members). 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  religious  be- 
lievers in  China  are  Buddhists  who  belong 
to  the  dominant  Han  ethnic  group.  Han 
Buddhist  leaders  generally  cooperate  with 
the  Government  and  have  experienced  few 
reported  difficulties.  Daoism.  widely  prac- 
ticed in  southern  coastal  provinces,  is  offi- 
cially respected  as  an  important  part  of  tra- 
ditional Chinese  culture,  but  many  of  its 
practices  conflict  with  government  stric- 
tures against  superstition  and  waste  of 
arable  land  and  have  been  heavily  criticized. 
China  permits  Muslim  citizens  to  make  the 
hajj  to  Mecca,  and  over  2.000  Chinese,  most 
subsidized  by  the  Chinese  Government  or 
by  overseas  Muslims,  make  the  journey  an- 
nually. 

The  Government  insists  that  no  religious 
institutions  may  be  subject  to  foreign  domi- 
nation or  influence.  In  order  to  eliminate 
perceived  foreign  domination  of  Christian 
groups  in  the  past,  the  Government  in  the 
1950's  established  the  Catholic  Patriotic  As- 
sociation (CPA)  and  the  Protestant  Three 


Self  Movement  (TSM).  The  CPA  ordains  its 
own  bishops  and  priests,  generally  follows 
pre-Vatican  II  practices,  and  rejects  papal 
authority.  Proselytizing  by  foreign  groups  is 
forbidden.  Americans  and  other  foreigners 
have  been  expelled  for  distributing  Bibles  or 
proselytizing.  Twelve  Americans  were  de- 
tained in  Kunming  on  June  23  and  were 
later  expelled  for  having  imported  religious 
materials.  Officially  sanctioned  religious  or- 
ganizations are  permitted  to  maintain  inter- 
national contacts  as  long  as  these  do  not 
entail  foreign  control.  The  TSM  and  its 
Buddhist  and  Muslim  counterparts  have  es- 
tablished extensive  networks  of  internation- 
al support.  The  CPA  has  no  official  ties  to 
Catholic  churches  outside  China,  but  its 
leaders  frequently  visit  Catholic  and  other 
religious  leaders  abroad. 

Tibetan  Buddism  is  also  tightly  con- 
trolled. Religious  activity  is  thriving  with 
some  government  support,  though  the 
number  of  monasteries  and  monks  remains 
far  below  the  pre- 1949  level.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  tolerate  religious  manifesta- 
tions that  advocate  Tibetan  independence. 
The  Government  recognizes  the  Dalai  Lama 
as  a  major  religious  figure,  but  condemns 
his  political  activities  and  his  leadership  of  a 

government  in  exile."  As  with  other  reli- 
gious, Tibetan  Buddhist  activities  are  sub- 
ject to  government  monitoring  and  control. 
The  Government  exercised  a  considerable 
degree  of  control  over  the  late  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhist Panchen  Lama,  the  second  most  re- 
vered religious  figure  in  Tibetan  Buddhism. 
Following  his  death  early  in  1989,  the  State 
Council  approved  procedures  for  selecting 
the  "reincarnated"  Panchen  Lama  which 
will  give  the  Government  a  prominent  role. 

After  forcefully  suppressing  all  religious 
observance  during  the  1966-76  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  Government  began  in  the 
late  1970s  to  restore  or  replace  confiscated 
churches,  temples,  mosques,  and  monas- 
teries. The  official  religious  organizations 
administer  more  than  a  dozen  Catholic  and 
Protestant  seminaries,  nine  institutes  to 
train  imams  and  Islamic  .scholars,  and  insti- 
tutes to  train  Buddhist  monks.  The  Govern- 
ment supervises  the  publications  of  religious 
material  for  distribution,  to  ensure  that  it 
conforms  to  religious  t)eliefs  and  philosophi- 
cal positions  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 

There  are  active  underground  religious 
movements  which  pose  an  alternative  to  the 
state-regulated  churches  and  temples.  The 
Catholic  underground  church  claims  a  mem- 
bership far  larger  than  the  3.5  million  offi- 
cially registered  with  the  CPA,  though 
actual  figures  are  unknown.  It  has  its  own 
bishops  and  priests  and  conducts  its  own 
services.  Protestants  also  conduct  private 
services  independent  of  government  control: 
some  of  these  groups  are  apparently  quite 
dynamic.  The  Christian  underground  move- 
ment imports  religious  materials,  including 
Bibles,  from  abroad.  Underground  church 
officials  reject  legally  published  material  be- 
cause it  does  not  conform  to  their  beliefs. 
The  Government  generally  tolerates  but 
sometimes  actively  suppresses  nonsanc- 
tioned  religious  groups.  Security  forces  have 
raided  illegal  underground  services,  result- 
ing in  arrests,  injuries,  and  even  deaths,  as 
in  the  raid  on  an  underground  Catholic 
service  in  Hebei  in  April  in  which  2  persons 
were  reportedly  killed  and  150  were  injured. 

A  large  number  of  Catholic  leaders  and 
somewhat  fewer  Protestants  have  spent 
long  periods  in  prison.  Most  long-term 
Catholic  prisoners  had  been  released  by  late 
1987.  but  detentions  continue.  Bishops 
Julius    Jia    Guozhi.    Joseph    Pan    Xueyan, 
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Pietro  Liu  Guandong.  Giuseppe  Li  Side. 
Jiang  Liren.  Mattia  Lu  Zhensheng.  Filippo 
Yang  Lipo.  Paolo  Li  Zhenrong,  Bartolomeo 
Yu  Chengdi.  smd  other  priests  in  the  under 
ground  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  under 
ground  Protestant  leaders  were  reportedly 
detained  during  1989  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  Underground  Catholic  Bishop  Casimir 
Wang  Milu  has  not  been  seen  since  his 
arrest  in  1986  and  is  presumed  to  be  In 
prison.  As  of  years  end.  no  information  wa.s 
available  on  at  least  20  Catholic  priests  de- 
tained by  security  forces  in  Hebei.  Gansii. 
Sichuan,  and  Pujian  provinces.  Internation- 
al human  rights  groups  report  that  at  least 
30  underground  Protestant  leaders  may  also 
be  in  detention. 

d.  Freedom  of  Movement  Within  the  Coun- 
try, Foreign  Travel,  Emigration,  and  Re- 
patriation 

The  Government  uses  an  identification 
(ID)  card  system  to  restrict  the  movement 
of  Chinese  citizens  within  the  country.  Citi- 
zens are  registered  as  residents  of  a  particu- 
lar jurisdiction  and  assigned  to  a  specific 
work  unit.  Movement  within  the  country  or 
change  of  workplace  can.  in  most  cases,  be 
done  only  with  government  permission  and 
agreement  by  the  work  unit.  Those  workers 
on  short-term  work  contracts  with  a  work 
unit  have  more  leeway  in  movement.  On  e.\- 
piration  of  a  contract,  the  worker  may  be 
able  to  negotiate  a  position  in  another  area 
or  continue  his  contract.  Significant  num 
bers  of  farmers  have  moved  from  the  coun 
tryside  to  cities  in  search  of  employment 
Authorities  are  trying  to  limit  the  migration 
but  they  estimate  there  are  at  least  a  mil- 
lion unregistered  persons  in  Shanghai  and 
Guangzhou  and  700,000  in  Beijing.  Meas- 
ures undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Governments  current  austerity  program 
will  result  in  large-scale  unemployment  and 
authorities  reportedly  intend  to  enforce 
their  return  to  the  countryside. 

After  the  June  disorders,  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Security  ordered  full  national  imple- 
mentation of  regulations  on  carrying  and 
checking  residents'  identification  cards  as  of 
Septemljer  15.  The  cards  have  been  under 
partial  and  experimental  use  for  several 
years. 

Under  the  new  procedures,  citizens  are  re 
quired  to  carry  their  ID  cards  at  all  times 
when  out  of  doors  and  must  present  them 
on  demand  to  authorities.  They  must  also 
present  ID  cards  when  registering  for 
voting,  residence,  military  service,  marriage. 
or  school  entrance;  applying  for  employ 
ment.  licenses,  loans,  notarization  of  docu- 
ments, social  insurance  or  relief,  travel  to 
restricted  areas  or  to  leave  the  country:  par- 
ticipating in  lawsuits;  picking  up  mail  or 
claiming  remittances;  boarding  an  airplane; 
or  registering  in  a  hotel. 

More  stringent  scrutiny  of  ID  cards  will 
close  loopholes  through  which  many  Chi- 
nese have  slipped  in  recent  years.  Some 
have  used  the  relative  freedom  of  travel  to 
act  as  business  middlemen  and  fixers,  often 
involved  in  quasi-legal  or  illegal  cash-and- 
carry  deals,  money  changing,  and  black 
market  activity.  Also  likely  to  he  caught  in 
the  tighter  net  are  itinerant  preachers  and 
evangelists,  mainy  of  whom  lack  a  perma- 
nent residence.  Recent  Chinese  press  re- 
ports decry  incidents  in  which  people 
caught  without  their  ID  card  were  subjected 
to  extortion  by  police  or  shaken  down  by 
crimiiials  posing  as  police. 

Existing  restrictions  on  foreign  travel 
were  tightened  in  1989.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Beijing  massacre,  the  Government  has  im- 
plemented more  restrictive  criteria  for  pass- 


port issuance.  Procedures  reportedly  include 
obtaining  a  political  bill  of  good  health" 
from  the  work  unit  and  Its  party  committee 
and  submitting  to  background  checks  by  the 
Public  Security  Bureau  land,  in  Beijing,  the 
martial  law  command).  Passport  applicants 
are  screened  to  determine  the  applicant's 
political  loyalty  and  his  role  in  the  spring 
demonstrations.  The  double  exit  permit 
system  implemented  on  June  20  was  de- 
signed to  support  this  objective.  In  Shang- 
hai, dissident  Zhang  Cai  was  detained  at  the 
airport  when  trying  to  board  a  flight  out  of 
China  There  are  also  reports  that  some 
Chinese  who  marry  foreigners  and  wish  to 
emigrate  have  had  to  repay  the  cost  of  their 
education  in  order  to  obtain  a  passport. 

The  Government  has  imposed  restrictions 
on  oversea-s  .studies  New  regulations  report- 
edly require  tighter  Ideological  screening, 
and  perhaps  several  years'  war  experience, 
as  prereguisities  for  permission  to  study 
overseas.  Furthermore,  lower  limits  will  be 
set  on  the  number  of  publicly  funded  stu- 
dents sent  abroad  to  study  humanities,  with 
the  emphasis  instead  going  to  more  practi- 
cal studies  such  as  the  sciences  and  special- 
ized training. 

China  has  continued  to  relax  restrictions 
on  internal  travel  by  foreigners.  Since  last 
year  it  has  increased  the  number  of  cities 
open  to  foreign  visitors  from  504  to  626. 
Tibet,  the  capital  of  which  remains  under 
martial  law.  has  begun  again  to  allow  tour- 
ism. Tourists,  however,  must  travel  in 
groups  of  at  least  three,  obtain  prior  permis- 
sion, and  travel  with  officially  designated 
travel  agencies.  Most  requests  by  foreign 
diplomats  for  travel  to  Tibet  since  March 
have  been  denied. 

China  encourages  its  citizens  who  are  le- 
gally overseas  studying  or  doing  research  to 
return  to  assist  the  Chinas  development. 
Some  35.000  Chinese  citizens  are  currently 
studying  or  conducting  research  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Education  Com- 
mission declared  on  December  8  that  schol- 
ars returning  from  overseas  would  not  be 
held  accountable  for  participation  in  prode- 
mocracy  activities  while  abroad.  However. 
many  of  these  scholars  claim  that  they  or 
their  families  have  been  subject  to  threats 
of  repn.sals  by  Chinese  officials. 

The  Chinese  Government  accepts  repatri- 
ation of  PRC  citizens  who  have  entered 
other  countries  or  territories  illegally.  The 
Hong  Kong  Government  says  it  returned  to 
the  PRC  11.392  Illegal  immigrants  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1989.  compared  to  21,000 
in  1988.  None  of  tho.se  returned  were  be- 
lieved to  be  considered  by  the  PRC  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  participants  in  or  sup- 
porters of  the  spring  demonstrations.  To  re- 
taliate against  the  Hong  Kong  Government 
for  having  allowed  dissident  swimmer  Yang 
Yang  to  depart  for  the  United  States,  the 
PRC  temporarily  suspended  repatriation  for 
2  weeks  in  October.  Japanese  authorities 
have  decided  to  proceed  with  repatriation  of 
Illegal  immigrants  from  China  who  entered 
Japan  by  .sea  during  the  summer  of  1989.  It 
remains  unclear  what  punishment,  if  any, 
these  PRC  citizens  will  face  once  they  have 
been  repatriated. 

China  accepted  more  than  280,000  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  from  Vietnam 
and  Laos  between  1978  and  1982.  Th^se  ref- 
ugees were  predominantly  ethnic  Han  Chi- 
nese or  married  to  ethnic  Chinese.  In  recent 
years,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  strict- 
er policy  of  "no  new  admissions."  Thus.  Chi- 
nese authorities  currently  discourage  Viet- 
namese refugees  from  settling  in  China. 
There    have    been    persistent    reports   that 


local  authorities  along  China's  southern 
coast  help  to  provide  food,  water,  and  fuel 
to  Vietnamese  migrants  so  they  may  pro- 
ceed to  Hong  Kong,  and  in  some  cases,  to 
Japan  and  Korea.  There  also  have  been 
credible  reports  that  Vietnamese  refugees 
reaching  China's  interior  provinces  have 
been  forcibly  repatriated.  Other  credible  re- 
ports suggest  that  the  PRC  has  also  repatri- 
ated persons  of  other  nationalities  seeking 
refugee  status.  Although  China  signed  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  (CPA)  nego- 
tiated at  the  International  Conference  on 
Indochinese  Refugees  in  Geneva  in  June 
1989,  it  is  unclear  whether  China  considers 
itself  a  CPA  'participating  state.  "  China 
has  yet  to  create  formal  mechanisms  to  en- 
force CPA  provisions,  and  its  policy  on  the 
principle  of  first  asylum  remains  ambigu- 
ous. 

Section  3:  Respect  Jot  Political  Rights:  The 
Right  0/  Citizens  to  Change  their  Goven- 
ment 

The  people  of  China  do  not  have  the  right 
or  the  ability  peacefully  and  legally  to 
change  their  government.  Chinese  citizens 
can  neither  freely  choose  nor  change  the 
laws  and  officials  which  govern  them.  China 
is  ruled  by  the  CCP,  the  paramount  source 
of  political  authority.  Within  the  party,  a 
closed  inner  circle  of  a  few  senior  leaders  ex- 
ercise ultimate  power  over  the  nation.  Most 
hold  key  positions  within  the  six-member 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Politburo,  the 
Central  Military  Commission,  or  other 
organs.  Former  senior  leaders  continue  to 
influence  government  policy.  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing remains  first  among  equals  in  this  group 
despite  his  formal  retirement  in  October. 
The  senior  party  leadership  determines 
policy,  which  is  then  implemented  by  the 
Government.  According  to  the  1982  Consti- 
tution, the  National  People's  Congress 
(NPC)  Is  the  highest  organ  of  state  power. 
It  nominally  selects  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  decides  on  the  choice  of  the  Pre- 
mier, and  elects  the  Chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Military  Commission.  It  had  been 
granted,  and  had  begun  to  exercise,  increas- 
ing independence  and  influence  during  the 
late  1980's.  Debates  had  become  much  more 
open,  and  several  important  government 
proposals  were  sent  back  for  further  study. 
During  the  May-June  crisis,  some  NPC 
members  attempted  to  convene  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  body  to  revoke  the 
Government's  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Beijing,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  Since  that 
time,  the  NPC  has  generally  resumed  its 
previous  role  of  ratifying  decisions  already 
made  by  the  senior  leadership. 

The  Government  neither  tolerates  dissent 
nor  accepts  challenges  to  its  authority.  The 
authorities  denounce  as  "counterrevolution- 
ary "   proposals  to   limit   the  power  of  the 
Party  or  to  alter  the  nation's  ideology.  The 
Government's  handling  of  the  spring  dem- 
onstrations,  the  killing  of  its  citizens,   its 
subsequent   crackdown  on  dissent,   and   its 
massive  disinformation  campaign  aimed  at 
rewriting    history    demonstrate    the   senior 
leadership's  determination  to  retain  power. 
Section  4:  Governmental  Attitude  Regarding 
International   and   Nongovernmental   In- 
vestigation     of     Alleged      Violations     of 
Human  Rights 

China  rejects  the  concept  of  universal 
human  rights  despite  its  adherence  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  mandates  re- 
spect for  and  promotion  of  human  rights. 
Chinese  official  commentators  in  recent 
months  have  increasingly  argued  that  each 
nation  has  the  right  to  define  human  rights 


as  it  pertains  to  the  human  conditions  exist- 
ing within  that  country.  No  nation  or  inter- 
national organization,  they  say,  has  the 
"legal  right"  to  apply  its  definition  of 
human  rights  to  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries. Officials  strongly  reject  any  criticism 
of  China's  rights  situation  by  international 
human  rights  organizations  and  other  na- 
tions, and  they  assert  that  international 
groups  and  foreign  nations  use  human 
rights  as  a  means  to  interfere  in  China's  in- 
ternal affairs. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission's  (UNHRC)  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  in  August,  calling 
on  the  Secretary  General  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  human  rights  situation  in 
China,  was  denounced  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  brazen  interference  in  its  Inter- 
nal affairs.  China  defended  its  use  of  force 
in  suppressing  the  demonstrations  in  June 
legalistically,  citing  the  legitmate  right  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  "to  maintain  law 
and  order.'"  It  has  also  rejected  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's August  1989  report  condemn- 
ing the  June  massacre,  and  it  has  harshly 
and  aggressively  attacked  the  VOA  for  its 
coverage  of  and  commentary  on  the  June 
events. 

In  October  the  Government  denounced 
the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  Dalai  Lama,  who  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  human  rights  violations  in  Tibet,  as 
"gross  interference  in  China's  internal  af- 
fairs" and  as  "hurting  the  feeling  of  the 
Chinese  people."  A  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs spokesman  on  October  7  said  that 
awarding  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  "constitutes  open  support  to  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  separatists  in 
their  activities  to  undermine  and  split 
China." 

There  are  no  organizations  within  China 
which  specifically  monitor  or  comment  on 
human  rights  conditions.  The  Government 
crushed  an  incipient  human  rights  monitor- 
ing group— Amnesty  89— following  the  June 
crackdown  and  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
not  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  a  group. 
It  has  reacted  with  equal  defensiveness  to 
international  accusations  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Tibet.  Authorities  have  refused 
to  respond  to  charges  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  connection  with  the  killing  of  dem- 
onstrators in  Lhasa  on  March  5-7.  They 
have  generally  not  permitted  reporters  or 
human  rights  workers  to  visit  Tibet,  have 
refused  diplomatic  requests  to  discuss 
human  rights  issues,  and  have  generally 
denied  diplomats  access  to  Tibet. 

Section  5:  Discrimination  Based  on  Race. 

Sex.  Religion.  Language,  or  Social  Status 

While  laws  designed  to  protect  women  and 
minorities  exist,  in  practice  discrimination 
persists  in  housing,  jobs,  education,  and 
other  aspects  of  life  based  on  sex,  religion, 
race,  and  class.  The  1982  Constitution  states 
that  "women  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  enjoy  equal  rights  with  men  in  all 
spheres  of  life,"  and  it  promises,  among 
other  things,  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  In 
fact,  however,  the  general  status  of  women 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  men,  and  there  was 
no  signficiant  improvement  in  upholding 
women's  rights  or  in  the  working  conditions 
of  women  in  1989.  By  many  standards,  the 
status  of  women  has  regressed  in  recent 
years.  Within  the  work  force,  83  percent  of 
the  220  million  women  employed  f>erform 
physical  labor.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  em- 
ployed women  work  in  agriculture,  13  per- 
cent in  industry,  and  4  percent  in  the  service 
trade.    In    industry,   most    women   are   em- 


ployed in  lower  skilled  and  lower  paid  occu- 
pations. The  number  of  professional  women 
is  low.  Women  who  graduate  from  college 
are  less  likely  than  men  to  be  placed  in  pres- 
tigious positions.  There  is  a  significant  wage 
gap  between  men  and  women  performing 
the  same  tasks. 

China's  recent  enterprise  and  labor  re- 
forms have  sought  to  streamline  enterprises 
and  give  workers  greater  job  mobility. 
Women  apparently  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
reforms  in  terms  of  job  insecurity  and  cut- 
backs in  welfare  programs.  Many  employers 
have  admitted  they  prefer  to  hire  men. 
citing  the  avoidance  of  maternity  leave  and 
child  care  provisions  as  their  chief  reason. 
Complaints  from  women  of  discrimination, 
unfair  dismissal,  demotion,  or  wage  cuts 
when  they  needed  maternity  leave  have 
risen  signficantly.  There  hsis  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  reports  of  young  women 
in  the  special  economic  zones  being  fired 
when  they  become  pregnant  or  reach  child- 
bearing  age.  The  New  China  News  Agency 
reported  that  during  factory  efficiency 
drives  in  the  second  half  of  1987,  over  60 
percent  of  "redundancies  "  were  women.  To 
combat  the  problem,  on  July  25,  1988,  the 
State  Council  issued  a  regulation  on  female 
employees'  legal  rights,  stating  that  work 
units  will  not  be  allowed  to  discriminate 
against  women  or  reduce  their  maternity 
benefits,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
regulation  has  been  implemented  effective- 
ly. 

While  the  gap  in  the  education  levels  of 
men  and  women  is  narrowing,  the  majority 
of  the  educated,  particularly  the  highly  edu- 
cated, are  men.  Women  now  make  up  37.4 
percent  of  high  school  students  and  25.7 
percent  of  university  students.  Similarly,  a 
disproportionate  number  of  government- 
funded  scholarships  for  overseas  study  go  to 
men.  Women  also  reportedly  need  higher 
scores  than  men  to  gain  admission  to  select 
universities. 

There  are  reports  of  violence  against 
women,  particularly  wife  beating,  selling  of 
women  for  wives,  abuse  of  female  children, 
and  female  infanticide  in  some  rural  areas- 
practices  the  Government  condemns  and  at- 
tempts to  curb.  The  Chinese  have  admitted 
that  there  is  very  little  legal  recourse  to 
curb  what  is  a  traditional  tolerance  for 
abuse  of  women.  Selling  women  for  wives  is 
a  growing  problem:  in  December  the  Gov- 
ernment began  a  campaign  against  the  prac- 
tice, labeling  it  one  of  "six  evils"  to  be  eradi- 
cated. Official  statistics  are  lacking  but  un- 
official estimates  are  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. A  New  York  Times  article  quoted  a 
confidential  government  document  in  Sep- 
tember that  cited  the  rising  cost  of  tradi- 
tional rural  weddings  (more  than  $2,500) 
versus  the  cost  of  buying  a  wife  ($500  to 
$800)  as  one  reason  for  the  practice.  Female 
children  are  seen,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
tryside, as  unproductive.  They  will  leave  the 
family  and  not  provide  assistance  for  the 
parents'  retirement  (as  sons  are  expected  to 
do).  Some  provincial  and  local  authorities 
have  attempted  to  ease  this  traditional  bias 
by  facilitating  establishment  of  retirement 
homes.  Many  female  children  are  forced  to 
work  long  hours  at  an  early  age  and  are 
sometimes  beaten  if  chores  are  not  complet- 
ed. Numerous  reports  tell  of  young  girls 
being  removed  from  school  at  the  age  of  8 
or  9  to  work  in  rural  enterprises  or  the 
fields  so  that  their  families  can  "make  some 
money  from  them  before  they  leave  home.  " 

Chinese  authorities  have  not  succeeded  in 
stopping  abductions  and  the  trading  of 
women  and  children.  People's  Daily  report- 


ed on  November  15  that  between  1981  and 
1988  some  16.000  women  and  900  children 
who  are  abducted  in  Shandong  Province 
were  saved  by  authorities.  Of  the  more  than 
14.000  arrested  for  abducting  women  and 
children,  22  p)ercent  or  3,100  were  sentenced 
to  prison.  The  number  of  abductions  nation- 
wide is  not  known,  but  the  statistics  from 
Shai:dong  would  indicate  that  the  number 
is  high. 

The  economic  progress  of  minorities  is 
viewed  by  the  Government  as  one  of  its  sig- 
nificant achievements.  Ethnic  minorities 
benefit  from  special  treatment  in  marriage 
and  family  planning,  employment,  and  uni- 
versity admission.  Nevertheless,  discrimina- 
tion based  on  ethnic  origin  persists.  The 
concept  of  a  largely  homogeneous  ethnic 
race  of  the  Han  people  pervades  the  general 
thinking  of  the  majority  Han  Chinese.  Less 
than  7  percent  of  the  population  l>elong  to 
one  of  the  55  designated  ethnic  minorities. 
Most  reside  in  areas  they  have  traditionally 
inhabited.  Their  standards  of  living  remain 
far  below  the  national  average.  Despite  the 
CCP's  avowed  policy  of  increasing  minority 
representation  in  the  Government  and  in 
the  CCP.  ethnic  minorities  are  effectively 
shut  out  of  all  but  a  few  leadership  posi- 
tions and  play  a  minor  role  in  decisionmak- 
ing. Some  minorities  resent  Han  officials 
holding  key  positions  in  minority  areas.  Ti- 
betans in  Tibet  and  Uighurs  in  Xinjiang 
have  demonstrated  against  Han  Chinese  au- 
thority. PLA  troops  are  stationed  in  these 
areas,  and  marital  law  remains  in  place  in 
Lhasa.  During  an  inspection  tour  of  Xin- 
jiang August  26,  Minister  for  Public  Securi- 
ty Wang  Fang  accused  Uighur  separatists  of 
fomenting  local  instability. 

Section  6:  Worker  Rights 

a.  The  Right  of  Association 

The  PRCs  1982  Constitution  guarantees 
"freedom  of  association. "  but  the  guarantee 
is  heavily  qualified  by  referrences  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  and  the  leadership  of  the 
CCP.  and.  in  fact,  workers  do  not  have  the 
right  to  form  or  join  independent  unions  of 
their  own  choosing.  Union  membership  is 
theoretically  voluntary  for  individual  em- 
ployees, but  each  enterprise  must  have  a 
union  and  each  union  must  join  the  All- 
China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(ACFTU).  nominally  an  independent  organi- 
zation, but  in  fact  closely  controlled  by  the 
CCP  and  the  only  legal  national  federation. 
Virtually  all  state-sector  workers  and  nearly 
90  percent  of  all  urban  sector  workers 
belong  to  ACPTU  chapters. 

The  right  to  strike,  which  had  been  in- 
cluded in  China's  1975  and  1978  Constitu- 
tions, was  removed  from  the  1982  Constitu- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  the  political 
system  had  eradicated  class  contradictions 
between  the  proletariat  and  capitalists. 
However,  in  1983  the  ACFTTJ  Chairman 
stated  that  if  a  trade  union  and  its  lal>or 
protection  safely  officers  found  that  a  work- 
place was  too  dangerous,  the  union  should 
organize  the  workers  to  leave  the  hazardous 
areas.  Thus,  authorities  usually  view  strikes 
as  justified  only  when  they  respond  to  prob- 
lems such  as  a  sudden  deterioration  in 
safety  conditions.  Nevertheless,  strikes  and, 
more  commonly,  work  slowdowns  do  occur. 
In  the  first  half  of  1988.  49  strikes  were  re- 
ported officially.  The  number  for  1989  is  un- 
known, but  reports  of  job  actions  in  support 
of  prodemocracy  demonstrations  in  the 
spring  of  1989  were  widespread.  Strikes  and 
slowdowns  generally  occur  over  distribution 
of  Ijenefits  of  safety  concerns  at  individual 
enterprises.  They  are  usually  resolved  with- 
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out  the  need  for  intervention  from  outside 
the  enterprise.  The  usual  role  of  the  trade 
union  in  such  strikes  is  to  persuade  the 
workers  to  return  to  their  jobs. 

During  the  countrywide  political  demon- 
strations in  the  spring  of  1989,     Workers 
Autonomous     Federations"     (WAF)     were 
formed  in  major  cities.  The  Beijing  WAF 
claimed  to  represent  over  100.000  workers 
from  40  industries  in  the  capital.  WAF  lead 
ers  insisted  they  wanted  to  organize  legally 
and  did  not  oppose  the  rule  of  the  CCP.  The 
concerns  of  the  WAF  included  bureaucratic 
corruption,  wage  disparities  t)etween  work- 
ers  and    plant    managers,    the    absence    of 
workplace  democracy,  the  lack  of  genuine 
workers'  representation  in  the  policymakinR 
process,  and  poor  safety  and  working  condi 
tions.  Elstablished  primarily  to  mobilize  and 
express  workers'  sympathy  for  the  demand.s 
of  student  demonstrators,  the  WAF  did  not 
have  time  to  build  organizations  at  the  en 
terprise    level.    Thus,    although    there    are 
workers  who  purport  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  WAF,  the  June  crackdown  apparent 
ly  destroyed  the  federations.  Many  observ 
ers   believe   concern    over   growing    worker 
support    for   students'    demands    prompted 
the  Government  to  order  troops  mto  Tian 
anmen  Square  on  June  3  4.  According   to 
international  eyewitnesses,  most  of  the  Beij 
ing  WAF  leaders  were  killed  during  the  mas- 
sacre. 

After  June  4.  workers  became  a  primary 
target  of  government  reprisals.  The  Hong 
Kong  Trade  Union  Education  Center 
(HKTUEC)  complied  a  list  of  211  workers 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  demonstra 
tions.  According  to  the  HKTUEC.  89  were 
held  on  charges  related  only  to  their  partici- 
pation in  the  autonomous  federations.  All  of 
those  known  to  have  been  executed  for  of 
fenses  linked  to  the  demonstrations  were 
manual  workers. 

At  the  ACPTU  annual  conference  in  De- 
cember, its  appointed  president  declared 
that  "trade  unions  must  implement  reso 
lutely  the  party's  line  and  general  and  spe 
cific  policies."  A  senior  party  official,  ad- 
dressing the  conference,  demanded  that 
party  committees  at  all  levels  exercise  cen- 
tralized leadership  "  over  the  union  move- 
ment. He  explicitly  ruled  out  the  formation 
of  independent  unions:  organizations  that 
contravene  the  "Four  Cardinal  Principles,' 
put  forward  proposals  contrary  to  party 
policy,  or  threaten  state  stability,  would  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  law  immediate- 
ly." 

The  ACPTU  claims  to  have  contacts  with 
trade  unions  in  over  120  countries  or  regions 
and  has  stated  that  it  will  establish  links 
with  foreign  unions  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  affiliated  with  Western,  Commu 
nist.  or  other  federations.  However,  its  rela- 
tions with  the  International  Labor  Organi 
zation  (ILO)  and  the  International  Confed 
eration  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  have 
been  strained.  China  has  ratified  neither 
ILO  Convention  87  regarding  Freedom  of 
Association  nor  Convention  98  on  Collective 
Bargaining.  The  ICPTU  vigorously  protest 
ed  Chinese  violation  of  worker  rights  at  the 
lUD  Conference  in  Geneva  shortly  after  the 
Beijing  massacre.  In  November,  the  ILO  s 
Governing  Body  approved  stiff  detailed 
questions  on  the  death  of  workers  during 
the  massacre,  arrests,  death  sentences,  and 
executions,  and  government  allegations 
against  the  WAF. 

b.  The  Right  to  Organize  and  Bargain 
Collectively 

The  Government  does  not  permit  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 


employment,  including  wages,  are  unilater- 
ally determined  through  administrative  reg- 
ulations which  are  treated  as  confidential 
material  and  are  not  publicly  available. 
Without  legal  status  as  a  collective  bargain- 
ing body,  the  ACFTU's  role  has  been  re- 
stricted to  consultation  in  decisionmaking 
on  wages  and  wage  reforms.  Trade  unions 
have  limited  themselves  to  channeling 
workers  complaints  to  the  management  of 
individual  enterpri.ses  or  municipal  labor  bu- 
reaus. 

Clause  33  of  the  "Provisional  Directive  on 
Private  Enterprises  in  the  PRC"  issued  on 
June  3.  1988  states  that  trade  unions  in  pri- 
vate enterprises  have  the  right  to  represent 
employees  and  to  sign  collective  agreements 
with  the  enterprise.  Depending  on  how  it  is 
implemented,  this  could  form  a  basis  for  im- 
portant new  trade  union  rights  in  China. 

Under  the  labor  contract  system,  which 
now  covers  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
work  force,  individual  workers  may  negoti- 
ate with  management  over  contract  terms. 
In  practice,  however,  very  few  are  able  to 
negotiate  effectively  on  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  At  iUs  October  1988  National  Con- 
gress, the  ACFTU  leadership  recognized 
that  it  would  need  to  be  more  responsive  to 
worker  demands  for  benefits  and  improved 
safety  conditions  or  face  worker  demands 
for  a  more  independent  union.  In  reaction 
to  the  creation  of  the  WAF,  the  party  began 
efforts  to  reassert  control  at  every  level  of 
the  union  structure.  Thus,  unions  enjoy  less 
freedom  of  action  than  they  have  had  for 
the  last  several  years 

Labor  practices  in  the  Special  Economic 
Zones  do  not  vary  substantially  from  na- 
tional practice.  Although  there  are  reports 
of  child  laborers  working  in  the  Special  Eco- 
nomic Zones,  the  practice  appears  more 
prevalent  in  small  enterprises  in  the  rural 
areas.  Wages  in  the  Special  Economic  Zones, 
like  those  in  other  Chinese  enterprises,  are 
set  by  the  factory  management  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  factory  Worker  Congress.  In 
general,  wages  in  foreign-invested  joint  ven- 
tures tend  to  be  higher  than  in  Chinese  en- 
terprises. 

Although  Chinese  workers  still  do  not 
have  complete  mobility,  foreign-invested 
joint  ventures  are  given  greater  freedom  to 
recruit  workers  than  their  Chinese  counter- 
parts are  allowed.  Like  Chinese  state-run 
and  collective  enterprises,  joint  ventures  are 
required  to  have  unions  and  to  provide 
office  space  and  facilities  for  union  activi- 
ties. 

c.  Prohibition  of  Forced  or  Compulsory 

Labor 
China  is  still  considering  ratification  of 
ILO  Convention  105  on  Forced  Labor.  As- 
signment of  minor  offenders  to  punitive 
education  through  labor"  camps  without 
benefit  of  trial  would  appear  to  violate  the 
Convention.  Prisons  and  labor  reform  camps 
are  expected  to  be  partially  self-supporting 
and  thus  require  productive  and  profitable 
labor,  with  little  compensation,  from  their 
inmates.  Some  observers  consider  the  recent 
directives  requiring  students  to  perform 
manual  labor  during  the  school  year  and 
university  graduates  to  work  for  a  year  or 
more  in  grassroots  units"  before  pursuing 
careers  or  graduate  study  as  another  form 
of  compulsory  labor.  More  broadly,  the 
longstanding  practice  of  unilaterally  assign- 
ing school  graduates  at  all  levels  to  specific 
Jobs  and  effectively  trapping  them  in  those 
jobs  through  the  worker's  dependence  on 
the  work  unit  deprives  workers  of  any  sig- 
nificant degree  of  choice  in  employment. 


d.  Minimum  Age  for  Employment  of 
Children 
Regulations  promulgated  in  1987  prohibit 
the  employment  of  school-age  minors  who 
have  not  completed  the  compulsory  9  years 
of  education.  The  employment  of  child 
labor  is  pervasive,  however,  particularly  in 
the  rural  areas  and  reportedly  in  the  special 
economic  zones.  In  addition,  many  private 
enterprises  regularly  employ  children,  often 
falsely  representing  them  as  the  children  of 
the  enterprise  owner.  The  problem  is  most 
serious  in  Guangdong  Province,  where  a 
recent  State  Statistical  Bureau  survey 
found  that  only  71  percent  of  the  province's 
school-age  children  were  attending  school. 
As  noted  (Section  5),  there  have  also  been 
increasing  reports  of  children,  particularly 
girls,  being  removed  from  school  at  the  age 
of  8  or  9  to  work  in  the  fields.  In  September 
1988.  the  Ministry  of  Labor  issued  a  circular 
designed  to  curb  pervasive  child  labor  prob- 
lems. It  imposes  severe  fines,  withdrawal  of 
business  licenses,  or  jail  for  employers  who 
hire  child  laborers  under  16  years  of  age. 
According  to  Ministry  of  Labor  officials, 
however,  the  circular  cannot  be  fully  imple- 
mented until  a  national  conference  is  con- 
vened sometime  in  1990  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  child  labor.  Guangdong  has  not  yet 
promulgated  any  regulations  to  enforce  the 
1987  directive. 

e.  Acceptable  Conditions  of  Work 
China  has  not  yet  adopted  a  labor  code, 
and  deliberations  on  a  draft  labor  law 
appear  to  have  been  derailed  by  the  post- 
June  crackdown.  There  is  no  minimum  wage 
in  China,  although  administrative  regula- 
tions apparently  fix  the  minimum  at  be- 
tween $9  and  $13  per  month.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  a  worker's  income  comes  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  or  subsidies  added  to  a 
basic  wage  rate.  For  example,  many  foreign 
investors  have  found  that  basic  salary  costs 
may  make  up  as  little  as  20  to  30  percent  of 
overall  costs  per  employee.  As  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive economic  austerity  program  ini- 
tiated in  late  1988.  the  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  amount  of  bonuses 
paid  to  workers. 

The  maximum  and  normal  workweek  is  48 
hours,  of  which  3  to  12  hours  are  generally 
spent  in  political  study  or  "education"  on 
current  social  issues.  The  time  spent  in  po- 
litical study  increased  sharply  in  the  second 
half  of  1989.  particularly  in  work  units 
whose  members  had  been  active  in  the 
spring  demonstrations. 

At  factories  and  construction  sites,  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  are  constant 
themes  of  posters  and  compaigns.  Every 
work  unit  of  any  size  must  designate  a 
health  and  safety  officer;  the  ILO  has  es- 
tablished a  training  program  for  these  offi- 
cials. Even  so.  general  health  and  safety 
conditions  in  the  workplace  are  extemely 
poor.  The  safety  consciousness  of  both 
workers  and  managers  is  generally  very  low. 
State  procurators  deal  annually  with  thou- 
sands of  negligence  and  accident  cases  in- 
volving criminal  or  civil  liability.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  national  labor  code,  however, 
makes  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  ex- 
tremely difficult. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OP 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
cloture  motion  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  212,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  24.  1990,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-1923. 

Bob  Dole.  Edward  Kennedy.  Pete 
Wilson.  James  M.  Jeffords.  Paul  Sar- 
banes.  Jake  Gam.  Arlen  Specter.  Pete 
Domenici.  Alfonse  DAmalo.  Larry 
Pressler.  Bill  Bradley,  John  Heinz, 
John  F.  Kerry.  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum. 
Carl  Levin.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  are  each  permitted  15  min- 
utes to  speak  further  on  the  so-called 
Armenian  resolution. 

I  am  going  to  yield  back  my  time 
except  to  say  that  I  again  thank  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
for  his  many  courtesies  during  the 
debate.  We  are  on  opposite  sides  on 
this  particular  issue,  but  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  constructive 
debate.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  addi- 
tional debates  between  now  and  the 
vote  on  Tuesday. 

But  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  time  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  now  begin  to 
run. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
£iny  time  remaining  under  the  order,  I 
yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asked  me  to  take  care 
of  the  wrapup  on  this  side,  if  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Republican 
leader  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  602,  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Gentile  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy,  and  all  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominees  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that 
any  statements  appear  at  the  appro- 
priate i>lace  in  the  Record  as  if  read, 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Energy 
Robert  H.  Gentile,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  (Fossil  Energy). 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
M.  Bernstein,  and  ending  Michael  L.  Woo- 
lard.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Robert  L.  Deyoung.  and  ending  John  J. 
Fagan.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  24.  1990. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
L.  Powell,  and  ending  Barry  L.  Higgins. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  5.  1990. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of  ROBERT  H. 

gentile 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  21,  1990,  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Gentile  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Fossil  Energy 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  0. 

Mr.  Gentile  has  had  a  long  career  in 
the  fossil  energy  field.  His  industry 
background  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  two  different  coal  mining  compa- 
nies followed  by  his  experience  with 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly 
as  Director  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement,  qualify 
him  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Fossil  Energy.  Five  years  as 
a  Federal  Government  manager  with 
the  Peace  Corps  have  added  to  his 
management  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  Mr.  Gentiles 
confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fossil  Energy. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  legislative  session. 


STUDENT  ATHLETE  RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  392,  S. 
580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  580)  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of  stu- 
dent-athletes at  such  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SKiTION  1    short  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act". 

SE(   2  KiNr)iN(;s 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 

1 2)  there  is  incresising  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent)  in  a  1989  survey  said 
that  the  pressure  for  success  and  financial 
rewards  in  intercollegiate  athletics  inter- 
feres with  the  educational  mission  of  the 
United  States'  colleges  and  universities; 

(4)  every  year  more  than  10,000  students 
are  awarded  athletically  related  student  aid 
by  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(5)  prospective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes;  and 

(6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SK<     .1   RKPORTINC  REQl  IKEMENTS  EOR  ISSTril  • 
TIONS  OK  HUiHER  EOlfATlOS. 

(a)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletically  related 
student  aid  shall  annually  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  which  con- 
tains— 

(1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports  combined, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex; 

(2)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex; 
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(3)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports 
combined,  broken  do*Ti  by  race  and  sex; 

(4)  the  average  graduation  rale  for  the  4 
most  recent  first-time,  full-time  graduating 
classes  of  all  students,  broken  down  by  race 
and  sex:  and 

(5)  the  numt)er  and  percentage  of  students 
receiving  athletically  related  student  aid 
who  earned  a  bachelors  degree  or  its  equiv- 
alent within  10  years  of  entering  the  school. 

<b)  Student  Notification.— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  la)  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid,  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  high  school  coach 
the  information  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  such  institution  pursuant  to  sub 
section  la). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu 
tion  of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  <a),  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  schools 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad 
ditional  information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Comparable  Information— Each  insti 
tution  of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor 
mation  to  students  and  the  Secretary  show 
ing  the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua 
tion  rate  includes  students  and  student -ath 
letes  in  good  academic  standing  who  trans- 
ferred into,  out  of.  or  otherwise  left,  such 
institution.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
the  date  presented  to  the  student  and  the 
data  submitted  to  the  Secretary  are  compa- 
rable. 

SK»     I   REPORT  BY  SK(  RtrTARV 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3. 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  submitted  under  section 
3.  broken  down  by 

( 1 )  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 

<2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics, 

(b)  Report  Availability.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  la)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

SEC  5.  INFORM ATION 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 

SE(  .  S.  T»t)-YEAR  t  <)I.1.E«;E  DATA 

The  Secretary  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
the  national  Junior  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, develop  and  obtain  data  on  gradua- 
tion rates  from  two-year  colleges  that  award 
athletically  related  student  aid.  Such  data 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  consist- 
ent with  the  reporting  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

SE(  .  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  ■athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 


tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance. 

'2)  The  term  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion '  has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201<a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  use.  IHKa)). 

<3)  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(4)  The  term  graduation  rate  "  means  the 
percentage  of  students  with  no  previous  col- 
legiate participation  who  enter  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  as  full  time,  regu- 
larly meticulated.  degree  seeking  student  in 
a  specific  year  and  graduate  with  a  bache- 
lors  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  within  5 
years. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1259 

(Purpo.se:  To  establish  the  Student  Athlete 
Right-to  Know  Acti 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bradley.  Kennedy,  and 
Cochran,  I  send  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  'Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  for  Mr.  Bradley  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr  Cochran*,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1259 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
in.sert  the  following: 
SKlTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act  ". 

SK(  .  i  KlNDINliS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

iD  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 

'2)  there  is  increasing  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education: 

(3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent  i  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  success  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
Slates'  colleges  and  universities: 

(4)  more  than  10.000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education: 

(5  I  prospective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes:  and 

(6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student  athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SEt    3.  REPORTING  RKtJI  IREMENTS  FOR  INSTITl 
TIONSOF  HICHEH  EDI  (  ATION 

(a)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletic  scholarships 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  contains— 


(1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  sex: 

(2)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(3)  the  graduation  rate  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  dowTi  by 
race  and  sex: 

(4)  the  graduation  rate  for  first-time  full- 
time  students,  broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(5)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  sex:  and 

(7)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  dowTi  by  race  and  sex. 

(b)  Student  Notification.- When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  (a)  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid,  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  school's 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Comparable  Information.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  does  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of.  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable. 

SE»  .  1  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3. 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
3.  broken  down  by— 

( 1)  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 

(2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b)  Report  Availability.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

SEl  .  5.  INFOR.MATION. 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 


SE(  .  S.  WAIVER 

The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
that  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  (or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
is  substantially  comparable  to  the  informa- 
tion required  under  this  Act. 

SE{  .  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance: 

'2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)): 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  The  term  "graduation  rate"  means  the 
percentage  of  students  who  enter  an  institu- 
tion in  a  specific  year  and  receive  a  bache- 
lor's degree  within  5  years. 

SE(    H.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1259)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 

(2)  there  is  increasing  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education: 

(3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent)  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  success  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interferes 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
States'  colleges  and  universities: 

(4)  more  than  10.000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education: 

(5)  prosp>ective  student  athletes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 


commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes:  and 

(6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SEC     3.  REPORTINt;   RECjl  IRE.MENTS  FOR  INSTITl  - 
TIONS  OF  HI(;HER  EDI  C  ATION 

(a)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletic  scholarships 
shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  contains— 

(1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  sex: 

(2)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(3)  the  graduation  rale  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(4)  the  graduation  rate  for  first-time,  full- 
time  students  broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(5)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  sex:  and 

(7)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex. 

(b)  Student  Notification.— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  (a)  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid,  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  school's 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Comparable  Information.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  does  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of.  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable. 

SE(    4   REPORT  BY  SEC  RETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3. 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
3.  broken  dowTi  by— 

( 1 )  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 

(2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 


the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

(b)  Report  Availability.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  secondary  school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

SEC  .1.  INFORMATION. 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 

SEC    «  WAIVER. 

The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
thai  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  (or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
is  substantially  comparable  to  the  informa- 
tion required  under  this  Act. 

SEC    7   DEFINITIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  — 

( 1 )  The  term  "athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  participate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance: 

(2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion "  has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)): 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  The  term  "graduation  rate"  means  the 
percentage  of  students  who  enter  an  institu- 
tion in  a  specific  year  and  receive  a  bache- 
lors degree  within  5  years. 

SE(    K  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1991. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  CIVIL  PENALTIES 
INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  437,  S. 
535. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  535)  to  increase  civil  monetary 
penalties  based  on  the  effect  of  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

amendment  no.   1260 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  amendment 
concerning  the  date  of  the  short  title  of 
the  Act) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of    Mr.    Glenn,    I    send    a    technical 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Byrd]  for  Mr.  Glenn,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1260. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  1989'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■1990". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1260)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  535.  the  Federal  Civil 
Penalties  Inflation  Adjustment  Act. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lau- 
TENBERG  On  March  8,  1989.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Over 
sight  of  Government  Management  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
On  October  13,  Subconamittee  Chair 
man  Carl  Levin  notified  the  commit- 
tee that  the  subcommittee  had  unani- 
mously voted  to  report  S.  535  to  the 
committee  for  its  consideration.  On 
November  17.  1989.  the  Govermnental 
Affairs  Committee  favorably  reported 
S.  535  to  the  full  Senate  by  voice  vote. 

The  bill's  intent  is  simple  and 
straightforward— to  increase  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  civil  monetary  penalties 
assessed  by  Federal  agencies  by  estab- 
lishing a  formula  to  adjust  those  pen- 
alties to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  In 
1988,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  held  a 
hearing  on  Senator  Lautenberg's  pred- 
ecessor bill  to  S.  535.  That  hearing 
pointed  out  that  the  deterrent  effect 
of  civil  monetary  penalties  has  been 
significantly  weakened  by  years  of  in- 
flation. For  example,  statistics  show- 
that  inflation  has  eroded  penalties  set 
as  recently  as  1976  by  over  100  percent 
and  penalties  set  prior  to  1970  by  more 
than  200  percent.  Moreover.  60  per- 
cent of  all  penalties  were  last  adjusted 
before  1981  and  30  percent  were  last 
adjusted  before  1961. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  formula 
for  inflation  adjustments  using  the 
Consimier  Price  Index,  this  bill  re- 
quires the  administration  to  provide 
Congress  with: 

First,  a  complete  list  of  all  statutori- 
ly authorized  civil  monetary  penalties; 

Second,  a  calculation  of  the  adjust- 
ment that  would  be  required  for  each 
penalty  to  keep  pace  with  inflation: 
and 

Third,  a  list  of  the  statutory  changes 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  these 
adjustments. 

S.  535  has  incorporated  changes  to 
the  prior  legislation  suggested  by  the 
Justice  Department,  and  this  bill 
meets  with  their  approval  as  well  as 
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the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. S.  535  represents  good  conunon 
sense  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  th.^  Senate  is  considering 
S.  535.  the  Fe&cral  Civil  Monetary 
Penalties  Adjustment  Act  of  1990. 
This  bill,  which  Senator  Lautenberg 
and  I  introduced  a  year  ago,  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management. 

Civil  monetary  penalties  [CMP's] 
are  fines  assessed  by  Federal  agencies 
to  deter  violations  of  Federal  laws  and 
regulations.  Thanks  to  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg's efforts,  we  have  learned  that 
many  of  these  penalties  have  not  been 
adjusted  for  years— in  some  cases  a 
decade,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  cen- 
tury. The  result  is  that  the  deterrent 
effect  of  many  CMP's  has  been  weak- 
ened by  years  of  inflation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  which  I 
chair,  held  hearings  on  civil  monetary 
penalties  in  February  1988.  We 
learned  that  CMP's  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  list  them  all. 
It  appears  that  many  CMP's  are  re- 
dundant or  obsolete.  Others  have  been 
so  eroded  by  inflation  that  they  no 
longer  have  any  significant  deterrent 
effect. 

This  bill  would  address  the  problem 
by  requiring  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  complete  list  of 
all  statutorily  authorized  civil  mone- 
tary penalties,  a  calculation  of  the  ad- 
justment required  for  each  penalty  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation,  and  a  list  of 
the  statutory  changes  necessary  to 
make  these  adjustments. 

The  bill  would  not  provide  for  any 
automatic  adjustment  of  the  CMP's 
covered— separate  legislation  would  be 
required  for  each  change.  However, 
the  bill  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  benchmark  against  which  to 
measure  CMP's  and  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate adjustments  are  made.  In 
addition,  the  listing  of  CMP's  should 
help  facilitate  the  consolidation  and 
elimination  of  redundant  and  obsolete 
penalties  by  bringing  such  problems  to 
our  attention. 

I  commend  Senator  Lautenberg  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  failure  of 
many  CMP's  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
Senator  Glenn,  for  his  prompt  action 
in  marking  up  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Civil  Monetary  Penal- 
ties Adjustment  Act  promises  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment by  ensuring  that  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  are  realistic  and  contin- 
ue to  serve  their  purpose  of  deterring 
violations  of  Federal  law.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Civil  Penalties  Inflation 
Adjustment  Act  of  1990  is  simple,  good 
government  legislation  based  on 
common  sense.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  periodically 
increasing  civil  penalties  to  account 
for  inflation. 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
President  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
list  of  civil  penalties  and  the  levels  to 
which  each  penalty  should  be  in- 
creased to  account  for  inflation.  These 
lists  would  be  prepared  every  5  years. 
In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  improved 
reporting  of  the  number  and  amounts 
of  civil  penalties  assessed  and  collect- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  like  to 
talk  tough  when  we  set  penalties  for 
violating  laws.  But  all  too  often,  once 
we  enact  penalties,  we  forget  about 
them.  They  get  lost  in  the  thick  vol- 
umes of  the  United  States  Code,  never 
to  be  seen  or  heard  from  again. 

Many  of  these  penalties  are  designed 
to  meet  important  public  needs:  to 
protect  the  environment,  to  ensure  a 
safe  workplace,  to  provide  for  trans- 
portation safety,  and  to  ensure  that 
consumers  are  protected  from  unsafe 
products. 

The  problem  is  that  as  these  penal- 
ties sit  on  the  shelf,  inflation  dramati- 
cally erodes  their  deterrent  effect. 

Because  of  inflation,  for  example, 
the  penalties  for  violating  worker 
safety  and  consumer  product  safety 
standards  have  been  reduced  by  about 
two-thirds  since  they  were  last  set  in 
the  early  1970's. 

If  it  were  presented  for  a  vote,  would 
the  Senate  approve  a  two-thirds  cut  in 
OSHA  penalties,  when  workplace  haz- 
ards persist?  Would  the  Senate  ap- 
prove a  similar  cut  in  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  penalties,  when  thousands 
of  children  are  injured  by  dangerous 
products  each  year?  The  answer,  I 
think,  is  no.  Yet  inaction  gives  us  the 
same  result. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency,  60 
percent  of  all  civil  monetary  penalties 
were  last  adjusted  before  1981.  Thirty 
percent  were  last  adjusted  before  1961, 
and  16  percent  were  last  adjusted 
before  World  War  II. 

In  fact,  several  penalties  date  back 
to  as  early  as  1793. 

There  is  no  good  justification  for  al- 
lowing real  penalty  values  to  erode 
over  time.  Yet  now,  while  consimiers 
must  cope  with  price  hikes  in  every- 
thing from  food  to  medical  care,  those 
who  violate  the  law  do  not. 

Maintaining  the  deterrent  value  of 
civil  penalties  will  mean  safer  prod- 
ucts, safer  travel,  safer  workplaces  and 
cleaner  environment.  It  also  will 
ensure  that  honest  businesses  will  be 
treated  more  fairly. 


After  all,  meeting  the  legal  require- 
ments for  a  safe  workplace  or  for 
waste  control  often  involves  a  substan- 
tial investment.  Honest  businesses  are 
making  that  investment.  Sometimes, 
though,  their  competitors  are  not.  And 
with  weak  sanctions,  they're  getting 
away  with  it. 

As  a  society,  we  owe  an  obligation  to 
the  honest,  law-abiding  business.  An 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  its  com- 
petitors can't  exploit  weakened  sanc- 
tions to  gain  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage. This  bill  will  help  us  meet 
that  obligation. 

The  consumer,  the  worker,  and  the 
honest  businessperson— all  will  benefit 
by  this  bill.  But  there's  one  more 
major  beneficiary:  the  taxpayer. 

Although  civil  penalties  are  designed 
primarily  to  deter  unlawful  conduct, 
they  also  help  reduce  the  deficit  by 
producing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Government  each  year 
Periodically  adjusting  penalties  would 
increase  receipts.  Former  OMB  Direc- 
tor Joseph  Wright  testified  that  the 
impact  on  government  revenues  would 
be  significant. 

Unfortunately,  the  OMB  maintains 
no  detailed  central  account  that  tracks 
penalty  assessments  and  collections 
and  matches  them  with  the  laws 
under  which  they  are  imposed.  There 
is  no  accounting  of  which  laws  need 
updating  the  most.  Apparently,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  is  seen  as 
small  change  that  is  not  worth  watch- 
ing more  closely. 

This  bill  requires  the  administration 
to  maintain  a  central  accounting  of 
agencies'  performance  and  collections. 
That  way.  Congress  and  the  public 
would  know  whether  the  laws  are 
being  enforced  and  how  much  money 
is  being  raised  from  each  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  bill  called  for  automatic 
armual  increases  in  penalty  levels 
through  notices  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. In  response  to  concerns  raised  by 
the  administration,  the  bill  was  signifi 
cantly  revised.  As  modified,  the  legisla- 
tion requires  periodic  reports  designed 
to  enable  Congress  to  pass  separate 
legislation  enacting  the  needed  penal- 
ty increases.  Congress  will  have  to  act 
quickly  to  ensure  the  maximum  effec- 
tiveness of  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  last  year,  it  at- 
tracted support  from  a  variety  of 
groups  representing  consumers,  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  organized  labor, 
among  others.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  also  stated  that  it  has  no 
objections  to  the  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senators  Levin  and  Glenn  for 
their  help  with  this  bill.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  staff  of  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  their  assistance, 
particularly  Peter  Levine,  Linda  Gusti- 


tus,  and  Lorraine  Lewis.  Finally,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
U.S.  PIRG,  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America,  Congress  Watch,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  for  their  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  and  their  help 
in  moving  the  bill  forward. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal   Civil    Penalties   Inflation   Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1990". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  <a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  power  of  Federal  agencies  to 
impose  civil  monetary  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  and  regulations  plays 
an  important  role  in  deterring  violations 
and  furthering  the  policy  goals  embodied  in 
such  laws  and  regulations; 

(2)  the  impact  of  many  civil  monetary 
penalties  has  been  and  is  diminished  due  to 
the  effect  of  inflation; 

(3)  by  reducing  the  impact  of  civil  mone- 
tary penalties,  inflation  has  weakened  the 
deterrent  effect  of  such  penalties;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
maintain  comprehensive,  detailed  account- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  to 
assess  and  collect  civil  monetary  penalties. 

lb)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  establish  a  mechanism  that  shall— 

<  1 )  allow  for  regular  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion of  civil  monetary  penalties; 

(2)  maintain  the  deterrent  effect  of  civil 
monetary  penalties  and  promote  compliance 
with  the  law:  and 

(3)  improve  the  collection  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  civil  monetary  E)enalties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  term- 
<li     agency'  means  an  Executive  agency 

as    defined    under    section    105    of    title    5. 

United  States  Code,  and  includes  the  United 

Stales  Postal  Service; 

(2)  "Civil  monetary  penalty"  means  any 
penalty,  fine,  or  other  sanction  that— 

(A)(i)  is  for  a  specific  monetary  amount  as 
provided  by  Federal  law;  or 

(ii)  has  a  maximum  amount  provided  for 
by  Federal  law;  and 

<B)  is  assessed  or  enforced  by  an  agency 
pursuant  to  Federal  law;  and 

(C)  is  assessed  or  enforced  pursuant  to  an 
administrative  proceeding  or  a  civil  action  in 
the  Federal  courts;  and 

(3)  "Consumer  I*rice  Index  "  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all-urban  consum- 
ers published  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTY  INFLATION 
ADJUSTMENT  REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  on  January  1 
of  each  fifth  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  a  report  on  civil  mon- 
etary penalty  inflation  adjustment  to  the 


Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  report  shall  include— 

( 1 )  each  civil  monetary  penalty  as  defined 
under  section  3(2); 

(2)  the  date  each  civil  monetary  penalty 
was  most  recently  set  pursuant  to  law: 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  each  civil 
monetary  penalty  or.  if  applicable,  the 
range  of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
amounts  of  each  civil  monetary  penalty  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  submission  of  such 
report; 

(4)  the  amount  of  each  civil  monetary 
penalty  described  under  paragraph  (3)  other 
than  any  such  penalty  for  which  inflation 
adjustment  is  provided  by  law,  if  each  such 
penalty  is  increased  by  the  adjustment  de- 
scribed under  section  5:  and 

(5)  a  listing  of  the  modifications  to  Feder- 
al law  that  would  be  required  to— 

(Ai  increase  each  penalty  described  In 
paragraph  (1 )  by  the  adjustments  described 
under  section  5,  excluding  any  penalty  for 
which  inflation  adjustment  is  provided  by 
law  or  that  has  been  increased  within  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  such  report:  and 

<B)  provide  that  any  increase  in  any  civil 
rnpnetary  penalty  shall  apply  only  to  viola- 
tions which  occur  after  the  dale  any  such 
increase  lakes  effect. 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  CIVIL 
MONETARY  PENALTIES 

Sec.  5.  <ai  Adjustment.— The  adjustment 
described  under  paragraphs  i4)  and  (5)(A) 
of  section  4  shall  be  determined  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  civil  monetary  penalty  or 
the  range  of  minimum  and  maximum  civil 
monetary  penalties,  as  applicable,  for  each 
civil  monetary  penalty  by  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  Any  increase  determined  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est- 

(1)  multiple  of  $10  in  the  case  of  penalties 
less  than  or  equal  to  $100; 

(2)  multiple  of  $100  in  the  case  of  penal- 
ties greater  than  $100  but  less  than  or  equal 
to  $1,000: 

(3)  multiple  of  $1,000  in  the  case  of  penal- 
ties greater  than  $1,000  but  less  than  or 
equal  to  $10,000: 

14 1  multiple  of  $5,000  in  the  case  of  penal- 
ties greater  than  $10,000  but  less  than  or 
equal  to  $100,000: 

(5)  multiple  of  $10,000  in  the  case  of  pen- 
alties greater  than  $100,000  but  less  than  or 
equal  to  $200,000:  and 

(6)  multiple  of  $25,000  in  the  case  of  pen- 
alties greater  than  $200,000. 

(b)  Definition —For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment" means  the  percentage  (if  any)  for 
each  ci\il  monetary  penalty  by  which— 

1 1 )  The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
month  of  June  of  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  adjustment  exceeds 

(2)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
month  of  June  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  amount  of  such  civil  monetary 
penalty  was  last  set  or  adjusted  pursuant  to 
law. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  6.  No  later  than  Janusu-y  1  of  each 
year,  the  President  shall  submit  a  report  on 
civil  monetary  penalties  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  include— 

(1 1  to  the  extent  possible,  the  number  and 
amount  of  civil  monetary  penalties  imposed 
pursuant  to  each  provision  of  law  providing 
for  such  civil  monetary  penalties,  during  the 
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complete  fiscal  year  preceding  the  submis- 
sion of  such  report; 

(2)  to  the  extent  possible,  the  number  and 
amount  of  such  civil  penalties  collected 
during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  appropriate  to— 

(A)  eliminate  obsolete  civil  monetary  pen- 
alties: 

(B)  modify  the  amount  of  any  civil  mone- 
tary penalty:  or 

(C>  make  any  other  legislative  modifica 
tions  concerning  civil  monetary  penalties. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


UNITED  NATIONS  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Mack,  Graham.  McCain. 

LlEBERMAN,      KaSTEN.      COATS,      GRAMM. 

and  Gorton,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  247)  expre.ssing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  should  continue 
to  report  on  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
preceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  247)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  247 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  (UNHRC)  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Cuba  to  investigate  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  in  September,  1988: 

Whereas  the  UNHRC  delegation  report 
found  serious  abuses  of  human  rights,  in 
eluding  '137  complaints  of  torture,  cruel,  in- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment": 

Whereas  the  Cuban  Government  gave 
public  guarantees  that  no  reprisals  would  be 
taken  against  Cuban  citizens  testifying 
before  the  UNHRC  delegation: 

Whereas  after  the  visit  of  the  UNHRC 
delegation  more  than  twenty  Cuban  citizens 
who  testified  before  the  delegation  were  ar- 
rested, and  the  leaders  of  human  rights 
groups  imprisoned: 

Whereas  90  United  Slates  Senators  wrote 
to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  re- 
questing that  he  intercede  on  behalf  of  Al- 
fredo Mustelier  Nuevo,  Ernesto  Diaz  Rodri- 
guez, and  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas,  who 
have  been  incarcerated  for  over  20  years  in 
Cuba: 


Whereas  on  March  9.  1989.  the  UNHRC 
called  on  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  direct  contacts 
on  the  issues  and  questions  contained  in  the 
report"  on  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  take 
up  the  results  of  his  efforts  'in  an  appropri- 
ate manner": 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  not  acceded  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  United  Slates  and  other  na- 
tions to  provide  a  report  on  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba. 

Whereas  the  UNHRC  has  appointed  Spe- 
cial Rapporteurs  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  situation  of  human  rights  in  such 
coiintnes  as  Iran.  Afghanistan.  El  Salvador, 
and  Romania:  Now.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate 
hereby  — 

Condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
retaliating  against  citizens  who  testified 
before  the  delegation  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commi-ssion  (UNHRC): 

Urges  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  release 
all  human  rights  activists  and  other  politi- 
cal prisoners,  particularly  those  who  have 
suffered  over  20  years  in  pri.son: 

Urges  the  Secretary  General  to  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  46th  Session  of 
the  UNHRC  a  report  on  the  results  of  his 
contacts  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  pur- 
suant to  UNHRC  Resolution  89-113: 

Urges  the  UNHRC  to  hold  Cuba  accounta- 
ble to  the  standards  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

Urges  the  UNHRC  to  appoint  a  Special 
Rapporteur  to  investigate  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  and  to  submit  a 
report  for  consideration  at  the  47th  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  Res.  248 


AUTHORIZING  THE  MAJORITY 
AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  ADVISORY 
PANEL  ON  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REFORM 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mitchell  and  Senator 
Dole,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  to  authorize  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  to  establish 
an  advisory  panel  on  campaign  finance 
reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  as- 
semble an  advisory  panel  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Panel")  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  relating  to  campaign  finance  reform. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  ac- 
count for  miscellaneous  items,  the  actual 
and  reasonable  expenses  (including  ex- 
penses incurred  prior  to  the  date  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to)  incurred  by  members  of 
the  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Panel  for 
transportation  and  per  diem  expenses,  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  as  members  of 
such  Panel.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  on 
vouchers  certified  by  the  majority  leader  (or 
his  designee),  or  the  minority  leader  (or  his 
designee)  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— S.  2055 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  S.  2055.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act,  and  that  It  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  REPORT  101-243 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Report  101-243  to 
reflect  the  changes  that  I  now  send  to 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:12  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  1  through  March  7.  1990. 
as  "National  Quarter  Horse  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2386.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals  dated  February  1,  1990;  pursuant 


to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  order  of  April  11,  1986,  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-2387.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of 
February  28.  1947.  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  in  animal 
disease  control:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri 
culture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2388.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  information  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of  Offer 
to  Germany  for  defense  articles  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  million:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2389.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  Supportive  Housing  Dem- 
onstration Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2390.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2391.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Land  and  Min- 
erals Management.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1988 
annual  report  on  royally  management  and 
collection  activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2392.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  viability  of 
the  domestic  uranium  mining  and  milling 
industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2393.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2394.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  observance  of  Federal 
Lands  Cleanup  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2395.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Policy.  Budget  &  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  implementation 
of  the  1990  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act 
through  February  1.  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2396.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Proposals  Received  in 
Response  to  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  III 
Program  Opportunity  Notice":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2397.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting  an  infor- 
mational copy  of  a  prospectus:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


EC-2398.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2399.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  Slates  within  sixty  days  after  the 
execution  thereof,  dated  February  15,  1900: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2400.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
competition  advocacy  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  2401.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
implementation  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 2402.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
troller of  Washington  Gas.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  certified  copy  of  a  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  company:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2403.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  fiscal  year  1989  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  Report  on  Internal 
Controls  and  Financial  Systems  provided  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2404.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2405.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  initial  semiannual  report  on  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  period  April  1.  1989. 
through  September  30.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2406.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  fifth  and  final  annual 
report  on  competition  in  contracting:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2407.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Presidents  Retirement 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2408.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Board's  annual  report  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2409.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Endowment's  annual  report  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2410.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 


report  on  the  organization  of  Federal  drug 
control  programs:  to  the  Commute*  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2411.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-2412.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  trans- 
milting  a  replacement  copy  of  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  waive  the  reporting 
and  wailing  period  requirements  of  section 
210(b)<2)  of  title  38.  U.S.  Code,  for  a 
planned  administrative  reorganization  of 
the  regional  field  offices  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2413  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veteran  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1988:  t 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.  Res  245.  A  resolution  designating  Na- 
tional Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day. 

S.J.  Res.  190.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  9.  1990  as  "National  Former  Pris- 
oners of  War  Recognition  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  226.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  year  1990  as  the  "Bicentennial  An- 
niversary of  the  legacy  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." 

S.J.  Res.  227.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  11.  through  March  17.  1990,  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week.  " 

S.J.  Res.  229  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1990  as  "National  Prevent-A- 
Litter  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  230.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  May  6,  1990 
and  ending  on  May  12,  1990  sis  "National 
Drinking  Water  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  231.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  10.  1990.  through 
June  16.  1990.  as  "State-Supported  Homes 
for  Veterans  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  6.  through  12.  1990.  as  "Be  kind  to 
Amimals  and  National  Pet  Week." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

S.J.  Res.  241.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  29.  1990,  through 
May  5,  1990.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  243.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  25.  1990.  as  "Greek  Independ- 
ence Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy." 

S.J.  Res.  245.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing July  2.  1990,  as  "Idaho  Centennial  Day.  " 

S.J.  Res.  250.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  1990  as  "National  Recycling 
Month.  " 

S.J.  Res.  251.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing "Baltic  Freedom  Day  " 

S.J.  Res.  252.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing  the   week   of   April    15.    1990,   through 
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April  21.  1990.  as    National  Minority  Cancer 
Awareness  Week." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  258.  A  joint  resolution  to  author 
ize  the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  FYiday 
of  April  1990  as  "National  Arbor  Day.' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Jack  N.  Egnor.  of  Colorado,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Donald  W.  Tucker,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Arizona  for  the  term  of  four  years: 

Scott  Alan  Sewell.  of  Maryland  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Di.strict  of 
Maryland  for  the  term  of  four  years: 

Thomas  W.  Corl)ett.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of 
four  years;  and 

Clarence  Thoma.s.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judce  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain.     Mr.     Gorton.     Mr.     Arm- 
strong.  Mr    Lorr,    Mr.    Coats.    Mr 
Gramm.    Mr.    Kasten.    Mr.    McCon- 
NELL.   Mr.   NicKLEs.   Mr.   Mack.   Mr 
Simpson.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  McClkre. 
Mr    Warner.  Mr.  Wilson,  and   Mr 
Hatch): 
S.  2159.   A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security   Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement    age:   to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.  SANFORD  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Sasser.  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  promote  longer  term 
investment,   to   provide    for   more   effective 
disclosure  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  le- 
veraged buy  outs  and  tender  offers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2161.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De 
partment  of  Education  an  Office  of  Voca 
tional  and  Adult  Education  and  Community 
Colleges;  to  the  Committee  on   Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Baucus): 
S.    2162.   A   bill    to   establish    a    National 
Water.  Air,  and  Soil  Technologies  Evalua- 
tion Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr, 

Simon,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  establish  a  lifecare  long-term 

care  program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  prevent  potential  abuse.s 

of  electronic  monitoring  in  the  workplace: 


to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources 

By  Mr   BINGAMAN: 
S.   2165.   A   bill   to  establish   the  Glorieta 
National    Battlefield    in    the   State   of    New 
Mexico:   to  the  Committee  on  Eneigy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.     HATCH    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Dole.     Mr      Thurmond,     and     Mr. 
Coats  i: 
S    2166    A  bill  to  amend  42  U.SC.  1981  in 
regard   to   the   formation   and   implementa- 
tion of  contracts,  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act   of   1964  to  protect   against  dis- 
crimination In  employment,  and  for  otner 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr     McCAIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Inouye.   Mr    Daschle.   Mr.   Conrad. 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr  Gorton): 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Tribally 
Controlled   Community    College   Assistance 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege Act:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr    DOLE  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr    Graham.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lie- 
BERMAN.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Coats,  and 
Mr.  Gramm  ': 
S    Res.   247.   A   resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commi.sslon  should  continue 
to  report  on  human  rights  in  Cuba;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr   BYRD  (for  Mr.  Mitchell  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Doled: 

S.  Res.  248    .\  re.solution  to  authorize  the 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  to  establish 

an    advisory    panel    on    campaign    finance 

reform:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston.  Mrs    Kassebaum.   Mr.   Kenne- 
dy.  Mr    BoREN,   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.   Pell,    Mr    Lugar,   Mr.   Specter, 
Mr  Levin,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  Con.   Res    94    A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela 
and  other  positive  developments  in  South 
Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  horeign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  i  for  himself  and  Ms. 

MiKULSKI  I 

S.  Con.  Res.  95.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  consultations  of  nations  at 
the  conference  on  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr,  Lott,  Mr. 
Coats.       Mr,       Gkamm,       Mr. 
Kasten.   Mr.   McConnell.   Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr,  Mack,  Mr,  Hatch, 
Mr,    McClure.    Mr,    Simpson. 
Mr,  Symms.  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S,  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  earnings  test  for  individuals  who 


have  retained  retirement  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

OLDER  AMERICANS'  FREEDOM  TO  WORK  ACT 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  provide 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  fairness  for 
millions  of  older  Americans.  Together 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  McCain, 
Gorton,  Armstrong,  Lott,  Coats, 
Gramm,  Kasten,  McConnell,  Nickles, 
Mack,  Hatch,  McClure,  Simpson, 
Symms,  Warner,  and  Wilson,  I 
present  the  Older  American's  Freedom 
to  Work  Act,  a  bill  that  would  repeal 
the  Social  Security  earnings  test  for 
people  65  and  over. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  test  is 
antiquated  provision  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  that  actually  penalizes  our 
Nation's  seniors  for  their  productivity. 
For  every  $3  earned  by  retirees  over 
the  $9,360  earnings  limit,  they  lose  $1 
in  Social  Security  benefits.  That  is  a 
33-percent  effective  tax,  and  together 
with  Federal  taxes.  State  taxes,  and 
Social  Security  taxes,  it  will  amount  to 
at  least  50  percent,  and  sometimes  70 
or  even  80  percent  or  more. 

If  we  add  the  33  and  then  add  28 
percent  Federal  income  tax,  and  then 
add  the  Social  Ssecurity  tax  we  are  al- 
ready up  to  70.  And  then  we  have  to 
also  add  State  taxes. 

It  is  a  great  disincentive  to  work,  and 
it  keeps  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps millions  of  retirees  out  of  the 
labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  happen,  because 
no  American  should  be  discouraged 
from  working. 

As  a  businessman,  I  believe  Ameri- 
ca's most  underutilized  resource  is  our 
elderly.  There  are  over  40  million 
American  men  and  women  age  60  and 
over  out  there  with  over  one  billion 
years  of  cumulative  experience  and 
what  we  are  doing  is  discouraging 
them  from  working.  In  a  sense,  we  are 
"putting  them  out  to  pasture." 

Statistics  show  that  in  1930,  before 
Social  Security  was  adopted,  54  per- 
cent of  men  age  65  and  over  were  in 
the  labor  force.  Today  that  number  is 
16.  And  this  withdrawal  is  predicted  to 
get  worse.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports that  83  percent  of  all  men  and  92 
percent  of  all  women  over  65  are  com- 
pletely out  of  the  work  force.  Three 
out  of  five  of  these  do  not  have  any 
disability  that  would  preclude  them 
from  working.  Many  would  work.  With 
the  Department  of  Labor  warning  us 
about  impending  future  labor  short- 
ages, why  should  the  Government  be 
stopping  them  from  contributing? 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  like  an  idea- 
even  a  good  idea— you  can  always  find 
obstacles  to  put  in  the  path  of  that 
idea.  In  the  case  of  earnings  limit 
repeal,  the  first  point  raised  by  oppo- 
nents is  the  issue  of  cost. 

How  do  opponents  of  earnings  test 
elimination  do  this?  Because  congres- 


sional analysts  use  static  revenue 
models  in  which  human  nature  plays 
no  part.  These  figures  pretend  that 
people  are  stick  figures  who  will  not 
respond  to  incentives,  and  as  a  busi- 
nessman, I  don't  believe  that  for  a 
minute.  Eliminating  the  earnings  limit 
will  increase  labor  and  capital  income 
thereby  increasing  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues. It  will  also  increase  the  amount 
of  Social  Security  benefits  paid  that 
are  withheld.  It  will  decrease  the 
demand  on  Medicare  as  many  of  the 
elderly  who  work  will  be  insured. 

Some  400.000  elderly  workers  earn 
annual  incomes  within  10  percent  of 
the  earnings  limit— a  sure  sign  that 
workers  already  are  trying  to  earn  all 
they  can  without  bumping  against  the 
penalty-triggering  limit. 

Mr.  President,  this  repeal  will  not 
cost  us  anything.  According  to  a 
recent  dynamic  economic  analysis  re- 
pealing the  earnings  test  will  actually 
net  $140  million  in  extra  Federal  reve- 
nue and  I  suppose  it  might  be  even 
more  than  that.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  estimates  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  do  not.  and  will  not,  tell 
us  the  whole  story.  By  repealing  the 
earnings  limit,  our  Federal  deficit 
would  go  down,  not  up. 

The  same  study  found  that  this 
policy  reducing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  elderly  people  who  work  is 
costing  our  Nation  $15  billion  a  year  in 
reduced  production.  The  taxes  on  that 
alone  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
minimizing  the  budget  deficit.  With 
the  increasing  competition  from  our 
friends  overseas,  America  cannot 
afford  any  legislation  which  reduces 
production,  especially  $15  billion 
worth;  let  alone  keeping  people  out  of 
the  work  force  who  are  experienced 
and  very  often  want  to  work.  That  is 
all  we  want  to  do  by  this  bill:  To  allow 
those  who  work  to  continue  to  work 
without  being  so  heavily  penalized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain  re- 
cently repealed  their  earnings  limit. 

Not  only  will  repeal  of  the  earnings 
test  bring  in  additional  revenue,  it  will 
save  the  American  taxpayer  over  $200 
million  a  year  in  reduced  compliance 
costs.  According  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  60  percent  of  all  over- 
payments and  45  percent  of  benefit 
underpayments  are  attributable  to  the 
earnings  test.  The  red  tape  reporting 
procedures  and  bureaucratic  paper- 
work maze  often  confuse  and  frighten 
many  older  Americans.  We  can  put  an 
end  to  that  by  passing  this  bill. 

Frequently,  the  earnings  test  is  ac- 
cused of  being  only  for  the  rich,  but  in 
all  fairness  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  highest  effective 
marginal  tax  rates  are  not  imposed  on 
the  wealthiest  of  elderly  taxpayers. 
The  highest  effective  marginal  tax 
rates  are  imposed  on  the  middle- 
income  elderly  who  must  work  to  sup- 
plement their  income:  dividends  and 
interest  from  savings  accounts  do  not 


count  against  the  earnings  limit,  and 
that,  indeed,  is  an  unfairness. 

There  is  a  man  who  phoned  yester- 
day to  say  he  has  written  many  letters 
to  Congress  about  the  earnings  limit- 
even  though  he  does  not  earn  up  to 
the  limit  of  $9,360,  He  is  outraged  and 
bewildered  by  a  law  that  so  discour- 
ages productivity  by  this  Nation's  el- 
derly. Mr.  Payne,  being  a  World  War 
II  veteran  who  fought  in  the  Pacific 
from  1943  to  1946,  said,  "I  will  not  de- 
fraud my  government  of  one  cent!  " 
and  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
earnings  limit  encourages  people  to 
work  and  be  paid  "under  the  table.  " 

The  Congress  has  pondered  the 
earnings  test  long  enough— it  is  not 
fair;  it  is  outdated;  and  it  has  to  go. 
The  earnings  limit  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  what  this  country  is  all  about.  It  is 
blatant  age  discrimination,  and  it 
should  be  stopped  right  now.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  legislation  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Represent- 
atives by  Denny  Hastert  and  has  171 
cosponsors.  The  year  1990  is  for  action 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
many  of  whom,  indeed  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  bill,  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  "Older  Americans' 
Freedom  to  Work  Act." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2159 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asembled, 

SKtTlON  I    SHORT  TlTl.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Amer- 
icans' FYeedom  to  Work  Act  of  1990". 

SK<  2  KI.IMINATION  OK  EAKMMJS  TKST  FOR  IM>I 
MDl  AI,S  WHO  HAVK  ATTAINKI)  RK 
TIRKMKNT  M.K. 

Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraphs  (IXA)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d), 
by  striking  "the  age  of  seventy"  and  insert- 
ing "retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))": 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(B).  by  striking 
"was  age  seventy  or  over'"  and  inserting 
"was  at  or  above  retirement  age  (as  defined 
In  section  216(1))"": 

(3)  m  subsection  (f)(3).  by  striking  ■33'^ 
percent""  and  all  that  follows  through  "any 
other  individual."  and  inserting  "50  percent 
of  such  individual's  earnings  for  such  year 
in  excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(8),""  and  by  striking   "age  70""  and  inserting 

"retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))": 

(4)  in  subsection  (h)(1)(A),  by  striking 
"age  70"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 

"retirement  age  (as  defined  In  section 
216(1))  ";  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "Age  Sev- 
enty "  in  the  heading  and  inserting  "Retire- 
ment Age  ",  and  by  striking  "seventy  years 
of  age"  and  Inserting  "having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)) ", 


SE«.  3  < ONFOR.MISt;  AMENnMENTS  ELIMINATING 
THE  SPKCIAI.  EXEMPT  AMOl'NT  POR 
INDIVini  AI>  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
retirement  AGE. 

(a)  Uniform  Exempt  Amoumt.— Section 
203(f)(8)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "'the  new  exempt 
amounts  (separately  stated  for  individuals 
descrll>ed  in  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other 
individuals)  which  are  to  be  applicable"'  and 
inserting  "a  new  exempt  amount  which 
shall  be  applicable". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
203(f)(8)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (i),  by 
striking  "Except"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Whichever""  and  inserting  "'The 
exempt  amount  which  is  applicable  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be 
whichever""; 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  "correspond- 
ing ",  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "an 
exempt  amount"  and  Inserting  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(c)  Repeal  or  Basis  for  Computation  op 
Special  Exempt  Amount,— Section 
203(f)(8)(D)  of  such  Act  is  repealed, 

SE<    4   .ADIIITIONAI.  (  IINKORMIN(;  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Elimination  of  Redundant  Refer- 
ences TO  Retirement  Age —Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
by  striking  nor  shall  any  deduction"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  "nor  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  under  this  suljsection 
from  any  widows  or  widower's  insurance 
benefit  if  the  widow,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  widower,  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band involved  became  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fit prior  to  attaining  age  60."":  and 

(2)  in  sutisection  (f)(1).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  inserting  the  following:  "(D)  for 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  widows 
or  widowers  insurance  l)enefits  if  such  indi- 
vidual became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60,  or", 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  to  Provi- 
sions FOR  Determining  Amount  of  Increase 
on  Account  of  Delayed  Retirement.— Sec- 
tion 202(w>(2)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  "either";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b)  or  203(c)  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit"". 

(c)  Continued  Application  op  Rule  Gov- 
erning Entitlement  of  Blind  Benefici- 
aries.—The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "subparagraph  (D)  thereof"  where 
it  first  appears  the  following:  (or  would  be 
applicable  to  such  individuals  but  for  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Older  Americans' 
Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1990)"". 

SI-;<    .i  KKKEITIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1990, 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend  from  Minnesota  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans' Freedom  to  Work  Act.  This  is 
very  important,  indeed,  in  the  lives  of 
many  senior  citizens.  It  is  critical  legis- 
lation, both  to  our  seniors  and  to  our 
Nation  generally.  This  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  repeat,  will  fully  repeal 
the  Social  Security  earnings  cap  for 
older  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  69.  Most  people  do  not  know 
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that  due  to  this  cap  on  earnings  for 
older  Americans,  we  find  senior  Ameri- 
cans the  heaviest  taxed  of  our  entire 
population. 

Historically,  older  Americans  have 
been  discouraged  from  staying  in  the 
work  force.  This  has  been  accom 
plished  by  placing  this  cap  on  the 
amount  of  income  that  a  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiary  is  able  to  make.  If  a 
beneficiary  exceeds  this  cap,  they  are 
subject  to  a  33  percent  effective  tax. 
This,  coupled  with  other  taxes  paid  by 
the  working  senior,  saddles  seniors 
who  make  as  little  as  $10,000  per  year 
with  a  shocking  effective  marginal  tax 
rate  of  about  70  percent. 

No  American  should  be  discouraged 
from  working.  Unfortunately,  one  de- 
mographic group  in  our  society,  our 
Nation's  seniors,  is  penalized  severely 
for  attempting  to  be  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  Nation's  work  force.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  quality-of-life  issue. 
Why  should  we  be  telling  seniors  that 
they  can  only  make  a  certain  amount 
of  money  or  be  subject  to  an  effective 
tax  rate  higher  than  any  other  age 
group?  Just  because  one  happens  to 
turn  age  65  does  not  mean  that  one  s 
ability  to  l)e  a  productive  member  of 
society  and  contribute  to  the  economy 
ceases.  In  fact.  I  would  argue  that  in 
many  cases  it  increjises. 

One  segment  of  the  senior  popula- 
tion is  particularly  hard  hit  by  this 
policy.  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  low- 
income  seniors.  For  example,  a  senior 
with  no  private  pension  income  or 
liquid  investments  from  his  or  her 
working  years  may  need  to  work  just 
to  meet  basic  expenses  such  as  shelter. 
food,  and  housing,  not  to  mention 
health  care  costs,  which  are  rising  at 
an  astronomical  rate.  If  such  an  indi 
vidual  were  to  have  a  job  providing 
merely  $5  per  hour,  once  he  or  she 
reached  the  cap  the  spending  power 
for  an  hour's  wage  would  drop  dra 
matically.  effective  to  $2.20  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  this  Social  Security 
cap  affects  more  than  just  individual 
seniors.  It  affects  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  Labor  Department  is  con- 
tinually warned  of  shortages  in  our 
country's  work  force.  Today.  83  per- 
cent of  all  men  and  90  percent  of  all 
women  age  65  and  older  are  complete- 
ly retired.  The  Labor  Department  re- 
ports that  compared  to  1970.  this  rep- 
resents an  increase  in  the  retirement 
rate  of  40  percent. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  there 
has  been  much  focus  on  our  Nation's 
ability  to  stay  competitive  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world  market- 
place. While  we  certainly  do  not  have 
control  over  all  the  factors  that  play  a 
role  in  determining  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  stay  competitive,  there  are  some 
that  we,  in  fact,  do  have  direct  control 
over. 

One  factor  over  which  we  do  have 
control,  and  a  critical  one  at  that,  is 
encouraging     or     discouraging     older 


Americans  from  staying  in  the  work- 
place. There  are  a  number  of  myths 
that  are  being  perpetrated  by  those 
who  advocate  retaining  the  earnings 
cap,  such  myths  as  the  earning  cap 
repeal  being  too  costly;  Social  Security 
is  a  form  of  socialized  insurance  to  re- 
place lost  earnings;  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings cap  would  only  favor  the  rich;  and 
the  earnings  test  is  needed  to  create 
job  opportunities  for  younger  workers. 
All  of  these  are  myths,  myths  which 
we  will  no  doubt  be  addressing  as  time 
moves  forward. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  need  to 
empower  our  Nation's  seniors  to  map 
out  their  own  lives,  limited  only  by 
their  ambitions  to  work  and  save. 

We  need  to  cease  the  policy  that  re- 
duces the  spending  power  of  the  low- 
income  elderly  worker  with  a  wage  of 
$5  an  hour  to  $2.20.  We  need  to  cease 
the  policy  that  saddles  older  Ameri- 
cans who,  by  choice  or  necessity,  work 
with  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  70  percent. 
And  we  need  to  cease  the  policy  which 
is  going  to  impair,  rather  than  en- 
hance, our  Nation's  ability  to  compete 
m  a  global  marketplace  that  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  we 
eliminate  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join 
Senator  Boschwitz  and  others  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  seeing  it 
through  to  its  passage  and  putting  an 
end  to  this  policy  which  places  an  on- 
erous burden  on  the  least  able  to 
defend  themselves  of  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation and  that  is  our  Nation's  sen- 
iors who  can  and  do  contribute  so 
much  to  our  society. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  his  eloquent  seconder,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  on  introducing  a  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosporosor,  to  remove  the 
earnings  limitation  on  Social  Security 
recipients.  That  seems  to  me  to  pro- 
vide for  justice  entirely  too  long 
denied  and  to  offer  real  incentives  to 
men  and  women  in  our  society  who 
have  much  left  to  offer  our  society, 
who  wish  to  work  and  to  produce  and 
to  help  us  grow,  and  who  are  so  seri- 
ously penalized  by  the  present  income 
rules  of  the  Social  Security  System. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  also  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  this  lead- 
ership in  introducing  this  legislation, 
the  Older  Americans  Freedom  to 
Work  Act.  I  think  it  is  something  we 
sincerely  need  to  do.  and  I  am  joining 
him  in  cosponsoring  that  legislation. 

As  the  Social  Security  Act  is  current- 
ly designed,  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  give  little  thought  to  older 
Americans'  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
work  force. 

As  my  friends  on  CNN's  "Capital 
Gang"  show  might  say,  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  Americas  working  seniors 
are  an  outrage.  These  workers  are  sub- 


ject to  the  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act,  even  in  situations  where 
they  are  receiving  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. They  are  subject  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  taxes  on  tax-exempt  income. 
And  they  are  subject  to  a  tax  on  the 
Social  Security  benefits  they  receive. 

That  brings  me  to  the  biggest  out- 
rage, the  Social  Security  retirement 
earnings  limit.  Beginning  January  1, 
1990,  this  limit  reduces  benefits  to  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 
who  earn  more  than  $9,360  per  year. 
These  reductions  amount  to  $1  in  re- 
duced benefits  for  every  $3  in  earnings 
above  the  $9,360  limit. 

Because  of  that  limit,  senior  workers 
earning  $12,000  annually,  who  should 
be  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket,  end  up 
keeping  only  36.85  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned,  while  a  young  worker 
making  the  same  wages  takes  home 
77.35  cents  from  every  dollar  he  earns. 

This  tax  is  unheard  of  in  Western 
democracies.  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
reason  why  our  working  elderly  should 
be  taxed  as  if  they  were  Swedish  mil- 
lionaires. 

But  the  Social  Security  retirement 
earnings  limit  is  an  outrage  not  just 
because  it  is  unfair;  it  also  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  work  force  in  this 
country  in  the  future. 

Demographers  tell  us  that  between 
the  years  2000  and  2010  the  baby 
boom  generation  will  be  in  their  retire- 
ment years.  With  fewer  babies  being 
born  to  replace  them,  this  Nation  is 
looking  at  a  possible  severe  labor 
shortage. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  an  amendment, 
attached  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Resto- 
ration Act,  which  would  begin  to 
phase  out  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit.  At  the  time  is  called  for  raising 
the  monthly  limit  to  $80  and  allowing 
older  workers  to  earn  an  extra  $1,000 
in  1990  before  they  must  forfeit  Social 
Security  benefits. 

This  action  would  have  relieved  over 
1  million  older  Americans  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  excessive  tax  rates  in 
the  upcoming  year.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  dropped  from  the  final  version  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

This  was  yet  another  outrage  be- 
cause it  seemed  only  fair  that  while 
the  Congress  was  granting  a  raise  to 
the  working  poor  of  this  country  it 
should  have  provided  some  needed  fi- 
nancial benefit  and  relief  to  the  work- 
ing older  Americans  as  well. 

An  earnings  limit  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  is  an  ill-conceived  idea 
and  I  cannot  understand  from  where 
in  the  world  it  ever  came.  It  is  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  Social 
Security  Administration,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  spends  more  than  $200  million 
and  devotes  a  full  6  percent  of  its  em- 
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ployees  to  police  the  income  levels  of 
retirees. 

For  beneficiaries  the  income  limit  is 
a  frustrating  experience  of  estimating 
and  reporting  income  levels  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  So 
that  is  why  I  am  joining  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

In  the  1930's.  when  the  earned 
income  limit  was  devised,  encouraging 
the  elderly  to  leave  the  workplace  was 
seen  as  a  positive  act,  designed  to  in- 
crease job  opportunities  for  younger 
workers.  Maybe  it  was  a  good  idea,  but 
times  have  changed  and  we  should 
change. 

Today,  with  our  shrinking  labor 
force,  such  a  policy  is  absurd  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  We  need  the  skill, 
the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  our 
older  workers,  and  we  should  not 
punish  them  for  wanting  and  being 
willing  to  continue  to  work.  I  hope 
that  this  body  this  year  will  set  us  on 
a  course  to  totally  eliminate  this  earn- 
ings limitation. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  promote 
longer  term  investment,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  disclosure  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  leveraged  buyouts 
and  tender  offers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

LONG-TERM  INVESTMENT.  COMPETITIVENESS. 
AND  CORPORATE  TAKEOVER  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tor Sasser  and  Senator  Ford,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Long-Term  Investment. 
Competitiveness  and  Corporate  Take- 
over Reform  Act  of  1990. 

We  have  all  watched  with  consider- 
able anxiety  this  past  week  as  one  of 
America's  most  powerful  financial  in- 
stitutions. Drexel  Bumham  Lambert, 
collapsed  before  our  eyes.  The  speed 
with  which  Drexel  fell,  the  impact  on 
its  employees,  and  the  implications  for 
our  markets,  particularly  the  high- 
yield  bond  market,  raised  both  eye- 
brows and  concerns  about  the  results 
of  involvement  in  the  high-yield 
market.  While  many  will  say  that 
Drexel 's  fall  marks  the  end  of  the 
'decade  of  debt  "  and  the  demise  of 
junk-bond  financed  deals.  I  believe 
Drexel's  fall  is  a  foreboding  of  things 
to  come  if  the  financial  markets  do 
not  move  away  from  the  days  of 
highly  leveraged  deals,  done  often  for 
the  sake  of  the  deal,  to  a  time  when 
our  securities  laws  and  the  our  finan- 
cial markets  place  greater  emphasis  on 
longer  term  investment  and  well-fi- 
nanced transactions. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  seen  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  our  financial  mar- 
kets from  deals  being  done  for  sound 
financial  and  business  reasons  to  the 
age  of  the  eighties,  when  far  too  high 
a  percentage  of  the  deals  are  being 


done  for  financial  manipulation  pure 
and  simple.  Their  motivation  lies  all  to 
often  in  the  huge  up-front  fees  for 
promoters,  bankers,  and  lawyers  who 
have  no  real  stake  in  the  longrun  vital- 
ity of  the  firm.  While  some  will  argue 
that  the  deals  are  over,  I  believe  now 
is  the  time  to  clean  up  the  abuses 
while  we  can,  to  put  in  place  the 
mechanisms  needed  to  monitor  the 
debt  that  is  already  outstanding  and 
to  take  steps  to  encourage  a  more 
stable  long-term  oriented  market. 

In  reflecting  on  how  we  approach 
these  issues  and  the  experience  we 
had  last  Congress  in  failing  to  pass  S. 
1323,  the  Tender  Offer  Disclosure  and 
Fairness  Act  of  1987,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  need  to  shift 
the  debate  from  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  to  the  causes  of  the  problem. 
The  focus  of  our  legislation  must  be 
changed  from  the  old  "raiders  "  versus 
"entrenched  management"  fight  to 
the  more  fundamental  problems  of  en- 
couraging good  corporate  management 
to  manage  for  the  long  term  and  en- 
couraging sound  investors  to  take  a 
longer  term  view,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  curb  the  abuses  that  have  led 
to  excessive  volatility  in  our  markets. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee held  two  hearings  on  America's 
competitive  position.  I  was  very  struck 
by  the  testimony  that  was  presented. 
Daniel  Burstein,  in  reflecting  on 
Americas  competitiveness  challenges 
noted  that  he  is  often  asked  "What  is 
the  No.  1  thing  we  can  do  to  reverse 
the  current  situation?  "  His  response 
was  that  the  No.  1  priority  is  that  as  a 
nation,  "we  must  bring  an  end  to  our 
malignant  focus  on  short-term  inter- 
ests, short-term  rewards  and  short- 
term  solutions."  He  went  on  to  state 
that: 

When  you  think  long  term,  you  begin  to 
realize  that  however  many  instant  billion- 
aires are  created  by  speculative  stock  mar- 
kets, managers  focused  on  quarter-to-quar- 
ter profits,  highly  leveraged  corporate  take- 
overs and  rapid-fire  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions industry,  we  are  witnessing  not  the 
competitive  restructuring  of  American  in- 
dustry but  a  suicidal  dismemberment  of  the 
very  companies,  sectors,  and  industries  in 
which  America  now  has  global  competitive 
strengths. 

I  agree. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  short- 
term  orientation  can  be  traced  to 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  cap- 
ital markets  over  the  last  20  years,  in 
particular,  the  growing  institutional- 
ization of  the  markets  and  the  advent 
of  highly  leveraged  acquisitions.  As  a 
result,  I  have  tried  to  reshape  the  pro- 
posal I  have  been  working  on  to  focus 
on  long-term  investment  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  market. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  domestic  budget  deficit 
in  its  history,  its  highest  international 
trade  deficit  ever,  and  when  we  are 
facing  increasingly  aggressive  competi- 
tion from  abroad  to  sell  our  American 


products  and  services  in  the  world 
market,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
corporate  managers  concentrating 
their  time,  money,  and  energy  looking 
over  their  shoulders  for  the  news  of  a 
hostile  raid,  or  spending  all  of  their 
time  managing  only  for  the  next  quar- 
ter. While  the  United  States  has  been 
building  up  red  ink  in  our  public  ac- 
counts, our  corporate  accounts  and 
our  consumer  accounts,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  and  many  .of  our  competi- 
tors have  been  moving  aggressively  to 
become  huge  creditor  nations.  This 
red  ink  has  now  flooded  our  corporate 
boardrooms,  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  phenomenon  of  hostile  takeovers 
and  leveraged  buyouts. 

Article  after  article  has  appeared  on 
the  leveraging  of  corporate  America, 
with  various  speculations  on  just  how 
much  debt  America  and  American  cor- 
porations can  afford.  The  numbers  are 
very  disturbing.  Since  the  end  of  1983, 
over  $313  billion  of  net  corporate 
equity  has  been  retired,  while  corpora- 
tions have  borrowed  $613  billion.  By 
the  end  of  1987.  total  nonfinancial  cor- 
porate debt  reached  nearly  $2.5  tril- 
lion, or  approximately  $10,000  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  this  debt  load 
is  a  direct  result  of  hostile  takeovers 
or  leveraged  buyouts  and.  equally  im- 
portant, efforts  to  thwart  such  takeov- 
ers. But  the  question  should  not  be 
how  much  debt  can  corporate  America 
afford,  but  should  we  have  this  type  of 
debt  at  all.  Corporate  leveraging  must 
now  be  taken  every  bit  as  seriously  as 
our  domestic  and  international  trade 
deficits. 

After  listening  to  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
watching  the  wave  of  hostile  takeovers 
and  leveraged  buyouts  sweep  over  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  "deal  of  the  century"  for  RJR,  to 
the  hostile  bid  for  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  Congress  must  act  to  curb  the 
worst  of  the  abuses  we  have  seen  in 
the  corporate  takeover  and  leveraged 
buyout  area.  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress must  act  to  encourage  long-term 
investment  and  well-financed  deals. 
Before  the  next  wave  of  restructurings 
to  correct  all  the  bad  deals  done  in  the 
eighties  begin,  we  ought  to  have  the 
appropriate  rules  in  place  to  ensure 
that  these  new  deals  are  done  with 
fuller  and  more  effective  disclosure 
and  are  based  on  sounder  financing. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  t>asic 
ways  to  curb  highly  leveraged  hostile 
takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts. 
First,  we  could  end  the  tax  subsidies 
for  such  corporate  mergers  by  restrict- 
ing the  deduction  for  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  incurred  to  finance 
the  transactions  or  by  reducing  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends. 
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The  second  approach  is  to  amend 
the  Williams  Act  and  the  various  laws 
which  govern  tender  offers.  While  I 
fully  support  the  first  approach,  and 
have  introduced  legislation  to  limit 
the  interest  deduction  for  debt  in- 
curred in  highly  leveraged  transac- 
tions, the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
deals  with  the  Williams  Act.  the  prob- 
lems of  churning  by  pension  funds. 
and  the  need  to  monitor  carefully  the 
debt  now  l>eing  held  by  our  financial 
institutions.  Before  I  discuss  the  spe- 
cific elements  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  why  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  consider  takeover 
and  leveraged  buyout  reforms  during 
this  Congress. 

INTEGRITY  OF  THE  MARKETS  THREATENED 

At  the  first  hearing  the  Banking 
Committee  conducted  on  corporate 
takeovers  during  the  100th  Congress, 
Nicholas  Brady,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co..  and  is  now 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  testi- 
fied that  takeovers  have  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  troubling  activities.  He  re- 
ferred specifically  to  "profits  on  the 
part  of  raiders,  arbitrageurs,  and  bank- 
ers that  appear  to  be  out  of  proper 
tion"  and  the  sense  'that  there  was 
something  tilted  about  a  game  in 
which  the  same  group  of  raiders,  arbi- 
trageurs, and  bankers  attack  one  com- 
pany after  another,  reaping  profits 
without  ever  seeming  to  take  risk  or 
losses."  In  more  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Secretary  Brady  has  expressed  a 
"grnaw'ing  sense  of  concern"  that  some- 
thing is  just  not  right. 

Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  senior  partner  at 
Lazard  Freres  &  Co..  expressed  similar 
concerns  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee,  noting  "the  basic 
concept  of  our  securities  laws  has  been 
full  disclosure,  nonmanipulation.  and 
equal  treatment  of  all  shareholders." 
He  went  on  to  state  that  "current 
[takeover]  techniques  and  legal  trends 
undercut  these  concepts."  With  re- 
spect to  the  financing  of  these  trans- 
actions, Mr.  Rohatyn  noted  that: 

Very  large  pools  of  money  arc  managed  by 
arbitrageurs  looking  for  rapid  return.s;  some 
of  these  pools  are  financed  by  junk  bond.s. 
Equally  large  pools  are  in  the  hands  of  raid 
ers.  similarly  financed.  This  creates  a  poten 
tialiy  interlocking  set  of  relationships  which 
has  as  its  basic  purpo.se  the  destabilization 
of  a  large  corporation  and  its  subsequent 
sale  or  breakup  It  creates,  at  the  very  least. 
the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  profes- 
sional traders  with  insider  information,  in 
collaboration  with  raiders  and  junk  bond 
buyers,  deliberately  driving  companies  to 
merge  or  liquidate 

While  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  allegations  of  manipulation  in 
the  takeover  process,  this  legislation  is 
also  motivated  by  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  corporate  takeovers  and  le- 
veraged buyouts  on  corporate  debt. 
employment,  communities,  and  bond- 
holders. 


THE  LEVERAGING  OF  CORPORATE  AMERICA 

As  the  press,  financial  analysts,  and 
the  markets  examined  the  "deal  of  the 
century,"  the  $25  billion  leveraged 
buyout  of  RJR  Nabisco,  a  host  of  arti- 
cles appeared  on  the  leveraging  of  cor- 
porate America,  and  the  implications 
not  only  for  corporate  America  but 
also  for  the  general  economic  health 
of  the  Nation.  For  many  years,  many 
Wall  Street  analysts  have  expressed 
concerns  about  this  leveraging.  Chair- 
man Shad  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  described  the 
problem  as  follows: 

Corporate  takeovers  and  buyouts  are  fi 
nanced  through  large  loans.  The  net  effect 
is  that  debt  is  being  used  to  retire  equity, 
which  IS  known  a.s  leveraging  up  a  compa- 
ny's capitalization.  The  greater  the  lever- 
age, the  greater  the  risks  to  the  company, 
its  shareholders,  creditors,  officers,  employ- 
ees, suppliers,  customers,  and  others  •  *  *. 
The  more  leveraged  takeovers  and  buyouts 
today,  the  more  bankruptcies  tomorrow. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  multibillion 
dollar  premiums  shareholders  have  received 
in  leveraged  takeovers  and  buyouts  have 
been  a  multiple  of  their  losses  from  acquisi- 
tion related  bankruptcies.  The  premiums 
come  first,  the  consequences  later.  The  lev- 
eraging-up  of  American  enterprise  will  mag- 
nify the  consequences  of  the  next  recession 
or  significant  ri.se  in  interest  rates. 

I  must  agree.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  Alan  Greenspan, 
noted,  more  than  $500  billion  in  equity 
has  been  retired  since  1983.  The  con- 
cerns over  the  amount  of  debt  must  be 
compounded  by  concerns  over  the  use 
of  the  debt,  since  it  is  used  to  buy  back 
equity  or  pay  takeover  expenses,  not 
pay  for  capital  improvements  or  re- 
search and  development,  or  a  nost  of 
other  activities  necessary  to  keep  our 
corporations  competitive. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  collapse 
of  Drexel.  the  fall  of  Campeau  and 
concerns  throughout  the  junk  bond 
market,  my  concern  has  shifted  to 
those  institutions  holding  this  debt. 
We  must  be  careful  that  our  banking 
institutions  are  not  damaged  by  the 
fallout  from  the  excessive  leverage  of 
these  deals. 

THE  SHORT-T."RM  FOCUS  OF  BUSINESS 

My  concerns  pIso  relate  to  the  short- 
term  focus  that  results  from  the  con- 
stant threat  of  corporate  takeovers. 
Prof.  Peter  Drucker  observed  that: 

The  fear  of  the  raider  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  single  cause  for  the  increasing  tend- 
ency of  American  companies  to  manage  for 
the  short  term  and  let  the  future  go  hang. 

Managers  feel  the  need  to  sacrifice 
long-term  investment  strategies  con- 
ceived to  maintain  their  competitive- 
ness in  the  marketplace  in  order  to 
avoid  a  short-term  takeover  threat. 
This  short-term  focus  is  enhanced  by 
the  pressure  of  a  securities  market- 
place dominated  by  institutional  inves- 
tors and  pension  fund  managers  whose 
performance  is  measured  on  a  quarter- 
ly basis  and  who  seek  immediate  re- 


sults in  order  to  retain  their  portfolio 
accounts. 

In  statement  after  statement,  we 
have  heard  that  while  the  best  defense 
a  corporate  raid  is  a  high  stock  price, 
the  company  investing  in  a  long-term 
strategy  is  likely  to  suffer  a  short-term 
decrease  in  its  stock  price,  thereby 
opening  itself  up  to  an  unwanted  raid. 
Leon  G.  Cooperman,  a  partner  at 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  put  it  this  way: 

I  don't  think  any  company  can  afford  a 
long-term  investment  unless  its  managers 
own  51  percent  of  it. 

Harold  Williams,  former  chairman 
of  the  SEC,  noted: 

If  you  ran  a  company  in  a  way  that  penal- 
izes short-term  earnings,  it  weakens  your 
slock,  and  you  risk  being  taken  over  "  •  '. 
So  the  raiders  enhance  an  already  overpow- 
ering trend  toward  the  short-term  view- 
point. 

Lawrence  Chimerine,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Wharton  Economics,  Inc.  ob- 
serves that: 

(Oorporations  have  overextended  them- 
selves •  *  *.  In  the  short-run.  high  debt 
loads  hurt  capital  spending.  Over  the  long- 
run,  this  will  result  in  lower  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

As  Peter  Drucker  concluded,  fear  of 
takeovers  is 

contributing]  to  the  obsession  with  the 
short  term  and  the  slighting  of  tomorrow  in 
research,  product  development,  market  de- 
velopment and  marketing,  and  in  quality  of 
service—all  to  squeeze  out  a  few  more  dol- 
lars in  the  next  quarter's  bottom  line. 

CUTBACKS  IN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Indeed,  the  cutbacks  in  spending  for 
research  and  development  are  particu- 
larly troubling,  as  such  expenditures 
may  be  essential  to  keeping  America's 
corporations  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technological  developments  and  to 
keep  them  competitive  with  foreign 
competition.  In  a  survey  released  in 
January  of  this  year,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  reports  that— for  the 
first  time  in  14  years— spending  on  cor- 
porate research  and  development  in 
the  United  States  has  not  even  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  Another  recent 
study  confirmed  what  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Forbes  Magazine,  that  as  a 
result  of  worries  over  corporate  take- 
overs, "one  of  the  first  items  to  go  in 
corporate  restructuring  is  the  R&D 
budget."  The  study  examined  200  com- 
panies that  account  for  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  research  and  de- 
velopment spending  in  the  country. 
Those  companies  that  had  not  been 
involved  in  recent  mergers  or  lever- 
aged buyouts  reported  a  5.4-percent  in- 
crease in  their  research  and  develop- 
ment spending,  while  those  that  had 
undergone  a  takeover  or  buyout  re- 
duced their  R&D  expenditures  by  5.3 
percent. 

EFFECTS  ON  BONDHOLDERS  AND  OTHER 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Much  of  the  debate  on  corporate 
takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts  has 
focused  on   the  effect   these  transac- 


tions have  on  stockholders.  Indeed, 
the  main  thrust  of  the  Williams  Act  is 
to  give  shareholders  sufficient  time 
and  information  to  evaluate  takeover 
bids.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  if 
the  stock  price  is  up,  all  is  right  with 
the  world. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  too  narrow  an  ap- 
proach, as  a  corporation  is  much  more 
than  its  stock  price.  While  stockhold- 
ers' interests  certainly  deserve  protec- 
tion, others,  including  creditors,  em- 
ployees, pensioners,  and  the  corporate 
community  deserve  some  consider- 
ation as  well. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  major  constituen- 
cies that  has  clearly  suffered  through 
this  wave  of  takeovers  are  the  bond- 
holders of  our  corporations.  In  the 
recent  buyout  of  RJR  Nabisco,  RJR 
bonds  lost  20  percent  of  their  value 
nearly  overnight.  As  early  as  1985. 
Business  Week  observed  that: 

The  takeover  and  leveraged  buyout  craze 
may  be  a  boon  for  shareholders,  but  it  is 
slaughtering  owners  of  high-grade  corpora- 
tion bonds  *  •  •  Bondholders  are  emerging 
as  the  victim  of  takeover  mania. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  many  highly  leveraged  transac- 
tions take  from  the  bondholders  to 
give  to  the  stockholders,  with  no  sense 
of  fairness  or  justification,  nor  with 
any  protection  from  the  Williams  Act. 

Employees  deserve  consideration  as 
well.  Firm  evidence  indicates  that  hos- 
tile takeovers,  both  successful  and  un- 
successful, have  led  directly  to  the 
elimination  of  jobs.  These  joos  are 
often  lost  because  companies  have 
slashed  operations  and  sold  assets  to 
ser\'ice  massive  debts  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  hostile  takeover  at- 
tempts. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  concerns 
about  manipulation  of  our  markets, 
excessive  greed  on  the  part  of  a  small 
group  who  participate  in  these  deals, 
overleveraging  of  our  corporations,  re- 
sulting short-term  focus  on  the  part  of 
management,  detrimental  effects  on 
employees  and  bondholders,  cutbacks 
in  research  and  development,  and  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  communities 
in  which  these  corporations  are  locat- 
ed, we  are  introducing  the  Long-Term 
Investment,  Competitiveness  and  Cor- 
porate Takeover  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  more  long- 
term  investment  and  enhanced  com- 
petitiveness, this  bill  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  ENCOURAGE  LONG-TERM  PENSION  INVESTMENT 

In  order  to  promote  longer  term  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  institutional 
investors,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
fiduciaries  of  pension  funds  shall  con- 
sider the  benefits  of  long-term  owner- 
ship of  stock  in  deciding  whether  to 
tender  their  shares. 

I  think  this  is  essential.  Current  case 
law  virtually  requires  pension  fund 
managers  to  tender  their  shares  if  the 
tender  offer  is  even  as  much  ais  a 
penny  over  the  current  market  price. 


even  if  that  manager  fundamentally  create  more  long-term  owners,  as  well 
believes  that  the  tender  offer  is  not  as  giving  employees  the  opportunity  to 
good  for  the  long-term  health  of  the  become  owners  of  capital.  This  bill 
corporation.  I  am  afraid  that  portions  does  so  by  giving  employee  groups 
of  our  ERISA  laws,  as  well  intentioned  more  time  than  the  20  days  provided 
and  important  as  they  are,  have  had 
the  unfortunate  side  effect  of  encour- 
aging shorter  term  investment  and 
greater  speculation  in  the  market.  I 
think  the  problem  can  be  corrected 
without  fundamentally  changing  our 
pension  laws. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  surplus  assets  of  a  pension  plan 
to  finance  a  takeover  or  leveraged 
buyout.  I  think  this  will  also  help  pro- 
mote longer  term  investment  and 
sound  pension  plans,  by  taking  the 
fear  out  of  having  excess  investments 
that  could  become  a  magnet  for  corpo- 
rate raiders. 

In  addition,  the  bill  attempts  to  stop 
excessive  churning  by  applying  the 
current  short-short"  rule  to  pension 
funds.  This  rule  currently  applies  to 
mutual  funds.  It  prohibits  such  funds 
from  making  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  income  from  shares  held  for  less 
than  3  months.  While  I  anticipate  that 
this  provision  may  raise  some  con- 
cerns. I  think  the  problem  of  short- 
term  focus  and  short-term  investments 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  dis- 
cussion about  any  and  all  ideas  to  en- 
courage longer  term  investment.  This 
is  a  provision  that  I  invite  comment  on 
and  will  consider  all  such  comments  in 
considering  whether  changes  to  the 
provision  are  needed.  I  hope  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  provision  will  engender 
debate  on  an  issue  that  needs  discus- 
sion; what  to  do  about  excessive  turn- 
over in  our  pension  funds. 

I  was  encouraged  by  my  colleague 
Senator  Kassebaum's  proposal  to  con- 
sider a  graduated   tax   on  short-term 
trades  on   pension  funds,   as  I  think 
that  legislation,  like  this  proposal,  fo- 
cuses attention  on  the  churning  prob- 
lem. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Pensions 
and  Investment  Age  magazine  noted 
that    with    the    70    percent    or   better 
annual  turnover  rate  in  pension  fund 
portfolios,  pension  funds  were  acting 
more  like  spectators  than  investors.  A 
recent  study  found  that  the  13  largest 
institutional  investors  on  the  average 
turned  over  in  excess  of  60  percent  of 
all   their  portfolio  assets  every   year, 
and  that  20  percent  of  the  largest  in- 
stitutional investors  turned  over  their 
entire    portfolio    each    year.    Others 
have  reported  turnover  rates  of  over 
1,000  percent  per  year.  As  studies  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  shown, 
pension  fund  returns  are  clearly  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  high  transac- 
tion costs  associated  with  high  turnov- 
er rates.  We  need  to  find  sound  ways 
to  address  this  problem  and  I  hope 
this  proposal  is  one  idea  that  my  col- 
leagues will  consider. 

2.  EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP 

I  also  think  encouraging  greater  em- 
ployee  ownership   of   stock   will    help 


under  current  law  to  respond  to  a 
takeover.  The  provision  ensures  that 
an  employee  group  is  given  sufficient 
time  to  arrange  financing  if  it  wishes 
to  participate  in  a  transaction  for  the 
corporation. 

3    ANTI-GREENMAIL    SHORT-SWING  PROFITS 
PROVISION 

Another  cause  of  the  short-term 
focus  and  the  volatility  in  the  market 
stems  from  the  huge  short-swing  prof- 
its that  can  be  made  simply  by  putting 
a  company  in  play.  Our  proposal  to  ad- 
dress this  is  very  simple:  treat  5  per- 
cent shareholders  who  file  a  tender 
offer  exactly  as  we  currently  treat  of- 
ficers, directors,  and  10  percent  share- 
holders of  corporations.  These  individ- 
uals are  deemed  by  the  law  to  be  insid- 
ers and  as  such,  they  cannot  make 
profits  on  stock  of  their  corporation 
that  is  bought  and  sold  within  a  6- 
month  period.  Certainly  someone  who 
is  about  to  file  a  tender  offer  has  the 
most  essential  type  of  inside  informa- 
tion and  should  be  restricted  from 
making  a  profit  simply  by  trading  on 
that  inside  information. 

The  provision  would  not  affect  those 
who  are  truly  interested  in  buying  a 
corporation,  as  such  individuals  would 
be  unlikely  to  sell  their  shares  back  in 
less  than  6  months  after  they  bought 
them.  The  provision  would  thus  only 
touch  the  true  speculators,  who  are 
adding  so  much  volatility  and  short- 
term  trading  to  our  markets. 

As  such,  the  provision  also  elimi- 
nates greenmail. 

4.  PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
groups  that  suffers  the  most  from  hos- 
tile takeovers  and  leveraged  buyouts 
are  the  employees  of  the  corporation. 
This  bill  provides  some  limited  protec- 
tion for  such  workers  by  requiring 
buyers  to  abide  by  outstanding  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  for  at  least 
180  days. 

5.  ADDITIONAL  RESERVES  AGAINST  HIGHLY 
LEVERAGED  TRANSACTIONS 

Because  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
financing  for  these  transactions  is  ob- 
tained from  banks,  the  bill  gives  the 
regulators  of  these  institutions  the  au- 
thority to  require  greater  reserves  or 
capital  to  support  such  loans,  if  the 
regulators  deem  such  additional  cap- 
ital to  be  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  such  institutions.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  regulators  to 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding 
highly  leveraged  transactions. 

6.  INDEPENDENT  APPRAISALS  AND  INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW  OF  GOING  PRIVATE  TRANSACTIONS 

The  other  area  that  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  S.  1323  that  has  clearly 
been  shown  in  the  RJR  deal  and 
others  to  be  a  problem  is  the  conflict 
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of  interest  of  management  participat- 
ing in  a  leveraged  buyout.  Manage- 
ment has  all  the  cards  and  can  too 
easily  manipulate  the  fairness  opin- 
ions that  are  prepared  regarding  the 
offer.  As  such,  to  ensure  that  share- 
holder interests  are  fully  and  effec 
lively  protected  in  corporate  restruc- 
turings, the  bill  we  are  introducing  re 
quires  that  an  independent  appraisal 
of  the  deal  be  made  available  to  all 
shareholders  at  least  20  days  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  the  transaction. 
This  appraisal  would  have  to  be  con 
ducted  by  a  firm  that  has  no  financial 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  deal. 

In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
consummation  of  any  going  private 
transaction  until  45  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  public  announcement  of  the 
transaction.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
give  the  markets  some  time  to  react  to 
buyout  offer,  so  that  other  bidders  can 
enter  the  process  and  shareholders 
can  be  more  fully  informed  about 
their  options. 

7.  FIRM  FINANCING  AND  FINANCING  DISCLOSURE 

In  order  to  curb  excessive  leverage 
and  the  ability  to  put  a  company  in 
play  with  virtually  no  money  risk,  the 
bill  effectively  applies  the  same  50 
percent  margin  requirement  that  indi 
vidual  investors  face  to  tender  offers. 
It  requires  that  bidders  have  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  financing  in  place 
and  committed  before  commencing  a 
tender  offer.  The  bill  also  calls  for  dis 
closure  of  fees  for  financing,  lawyers. 
investment  bankers,  and  others. 

8.  NONCONTROVERSIAL  TENDER  OFFER  REFORMS 

The  bill  picks  up  on  some  important 
items  from  S.  1323  on  which  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  consensus: 
First,  closing  the  13(d)  window,  and 
second,  lengthening  the  lender  offer 
process. 

First,  close  the  13(d)  window.— The 
bill  closes  the  so-called  10-day  window. 
Under  current  law.  any  person  who  ac- 
quires more  than  5  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's stock  need  not  file  a  disclosure 
statement  until  10  days  after  the  ac- 
quisition that  exceeds  the  5-percent 
threshold.  During  this  10-day  window. 
however,  such  person  may  acquire  ad- 
ditional securities  without  public  dis- 
closure. As  a  result,  by  the  time  the 
first  disclosure  is  made,  a  person  may 
have  secretly  accumulated  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  company. 

In  1983.  the  SEC  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Tender  Offers  found  that  the 
lO-day  window  presented  a  substantial 
opportunity  for  abuse,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  window  be  closed  to 
■provide  adequate  notice  of  the  share- 
holders  investment  and  intentions  re- 
garding the  issuer  and  [to  give]  time 
for  the  market  to  assimilate  such  in- 
formation." The  bill  shortens  the  10- 
day  window  to  5  days  and  prohibits 
any  additional  purchases  beyond  the 
5-percent  threshold  until  the  13(d) 
filing  is  made.  In  order  to  encourage 
well-financed  offers,  however,  the  bill 


provides  for  a  shorter  time  period— 30 
days— for  well-financed  deals.  Well  fi- 
nanced is  defined  as  an  offer  that 
would  not  constitute  a  highly  lever- 
aged transaction  as  defined  by  the 
banking  regulators. 

Second,  lengthen  the  tender  offer 
time  period.— In  order  to  give  all 
shareholders  and  interested  parties 
the  time  necessary  to  evaluate  an 
offer,  the  bill  increases  the  tender 
offer  time  period  from  20  business 
days  to  45  business  days. 

I  hope  that  by  including  only  the 
less  controversial  reforms  to  the  Wil- 
liams Act  and  focusing  on  provisions 
that  will  encourage  a  longer  term 
focus,  we  can  move  the  debate  along. 
We  must  enact  legislation  that  will 
allow  our  corporate  managers  to  get 
back  to  managing  productive,  competi- 
tive, job-creating  companies  that  do 
the  research  and  make  the  capital  in- 
vestment necessary  for  future  growth 
and  competitiveness  in  our  global 
economy,  instead  of  looking  over  their 
shoulders  for  the  next  raider  and  fo- 
cusing only  at  quarterly  results,  while 
at  the  same  time  curbing  some  abuses 
in  the  market  and  ensuring  the  free 
flow  of  capital. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  does  just  that 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2160 

Br  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assernbled. 
•.K(TI(IN  1   SIKiRTTITI.K 

Thus  Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the     Long-Term 
Inve.stment.  Competitiveness,  and  Corporate 
Takeover  Reform  .Act  of  1990  ". 
SK(    .'  KINKIM..- 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  find- 
ings: 

il)  Managers  of  American  corporations 
have  been  criticized  for  their  short-term 
focus,  leading  to  a  lack  of  investment  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  plants  and 
equipment  that  are  necessary  to  maintain 
our  competitive  position  worldwide. 

(2)  The  short-term  horizon  of  our  corpo- 
rate managers  can  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
changes  in  the  capital  markets  away  from 
ownership  by  individuals  to  ownership  by 
large  pension  funds  and  institutional  inves- 
tors, and  in  part  to  threats  of  hostile  take- 
overs. 

i3i  Pension  funds,  with  assets  of  almost  $2 
trillion,  and  institutional  investors  are  play- 
mg  an  ever  increasing  role  in  the  country's 
economic  system,  with  estimates  that  by  the 
year  2000.  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  all  cor- 
porate equities  will  be  held  by  pension 
funds.  The  pressure  on  such  pension  fund 
managers  and  other  institutional  investors 
10  perform  belter  than  the  market  and  the 
high  turnover  rate  in  some  pension  funds 
has  rai.sed  concerns  that  the  accumulation 
of  large  blocks  of  stock  in  fewer  hands  may 
be  contributing  to  the  number  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions  and  to  a  shorter  term  focus 
on  the  part  of  management. 


(4)  On  an  aggregate  basis,  corporate  take- 
overs and  leveraged  buy  outs  have  been  a 
factor  in  an  enormous  increase  in  corporate 
debt.  Debt  for  nonfinancial  businesses  rose 
from  $0.5  trillion  in  1970  to  $3.1  trillion  by 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1988,  a  more 
than  sixfold  increase.  In  addition,  for  the 
period  1984  through  the  third  quarter  of 
1988.  a  total  of  $794  billion  of  corporate 
debt  has  been  added,  while  a  total  of  $422.3 
billion  of  corporate  equity  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

(5)  The  large  amount  of  debt  incurred  by 
corporations  either  as  a  result  of.  or  to  stave 
off.  takeovers  or  leveraged  buy  outs  has  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  and  needed  investments  in 
plant  improvements  and  equipment  at  a 
time  when  United  States  industry  is  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

(6)  Long-term  investment  and  planning 
are  essential  to  sustained  economic  growth, 
yet  numerous  economic  factors  are  pushing 
corporate  managers  and  investors  to  take  an 
increasingly  short-term  view. 

(7)  The  integrity  of  our  financial  markets 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  them 
have  been  undermined  by  the  conduct  of 
parties  in  tender  offers  and  leveraged  buy 
outs. 

(8)  Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  in- 
adequacies in.  and  curb  abuses  of.  our  exist- 
ing securities  laws. 

SK{     1  WILLIAMS  \(TREKtRMS 

la)  10-Day  Window.— Section  13(d)(1)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
use.  78m(d)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■shall,  within  ten  days 
after  such  acquisition"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall,  within  5  days  after  such  ac- 
quisition ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "send  to  each  ex- 
change" the  following:  "and  registered  na- 
tional securities  association  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Any  person  required  to  send  and 
file  such  a  statement  may  not  acquire  or 
agree  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
beneficial  ownership  of  ?ny  additional 
amount  of  such  equity  securities  after  the 
transaction  that  required  such  person  to 
send  and  file  such  statement  until  after 
such  statement  has  been  filed  with  the 
Commi.ssion.  ". 

(b)  Tender  Offers.— Section  14(d)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78n<d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  i8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (12), 
and 

1 2)  by  in.serting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

■<2i  Any  person  making  a  tender  offer  for 
or  a  request  or  invitation  for  tender  offers 
of  any  class  of  any  such  equity  security 
shall  hold  such  offer,  request,  or  invitation 
open  for  a  period  of  at  least  45  business 
days  from  the  date  on  which  such  offer,  re- 
quest, or  invitation  is  first  published,  sent, 
or  given  to  security  holders,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  well-financed  offer, 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  30'  for  '45'.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  well-financed 
offer  is  an  offer  that  would  not.  if  consum- 
mated, constitute  a  highly  leveraged  trans- 
action as  defined  by  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agencies  (other  than  the  Commission). 


■(4)(A)  If.  during  the  45-day  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  a  qualified  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan  notifies  the  offeror, 
the  issuer,  or  the  Commission,  of  the  plan's 
intent  to  acquire  additional  securities  of  the 
issuer  on  terms  which  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  other  offers,  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '95'  for  A5\ 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  employee  stock  owoiership 
plan'  means  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  defined  in  section  4975(e)(7)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  which— 

"(i)  is  sponsored  by  the  issuer  (or  a 
member  of  the  controlled  group)  of  the 
equity  securities  to  which  the  request  or  in- 
vitation for  tenders  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  made. 

"(ii)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
410(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  and 

"(iii)  owns  securities  of  the  issuer  repre- 
senting at  least  5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  (of  the  issuer)  on  the  day 
on  which  the  45-day  period  begins  to  run 
and  has  held  such  5  percent  for  a  period  be- 
ginning at  least  6  months  before  such  45- 
day  period  begins  to  run. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  acquisition  or  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  a  security  if 

"(i)  the  acquisition  of  such  security,  to- 
gether with  all  other  acquisitions  by  the 
same  person  of  securities  of  the  same  class 
during  the  preceding  12  months,  would  not 
exceed  2  percent  of  that  class; 

"(ii)  a  block  of  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  shares  is  acquired  and  such 
shares  were  held  by  the  seller  for  at  least  2 
years  prior  to  the  sale: 

"(iii)  such  acquisition  is  from  one  family 
member  to  another: 

"(iv)  such  acquisition  is  made  by  a  person 
who  owned  more  than  50  percent  of  the  out- 
standing shares  prior  to  such  purchase:  or 

"(v)  the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, or  by  order,  has  exempted  such  acqui- 
sition from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate and  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
the  protection  of  investors,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  14 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended  by  striking  the  head- 
ing of  such  section  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PROXIES  and  tender  OFFERS". 
SE(    i  ANTI-CREEN.MAII./SHORT-.SWINti  PROFITS 

Section  16  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78p)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  caption,  by  striking  "and  princi- 
pal stockholders"  and  inserting  "principal 
stockholders,  and  holders  of  more  than  5 
percent ": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""(1)(A) "  after  "(b)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Suit  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  period  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  discouraging  ma- 
nipulative tender  offer  practices,  any  profit 
realized  by  any  person  from  any  disposition, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  equity  securities  de- 
scribed in  section  13(d)(  1 ).  shall  inure  to  and 
be  recoverable  by  the  issuer  of  such  securi- 
ties, if  such  person  (i).  was  the  beneficial 
ow^ner.  at  the  time  of  such  disposition,  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  class  of  securi- 
ties so  disposed  of.  (ii)  made  a  tender  offer 
for  such  securities  within  6  months  preced- 
ing the  disposition,  and  (iii)  had  held  any  or 
all  of  such  securities  for  less  than  6  months 
prior  to  the  disposition  thereof.  The  preced- 


ing sentence  does  not  apply  If  (I)  such  dispo- 
sition was  a  purchase  by  the  isuer  of  the  se- 
curities and  has  been  approved  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  aggre- 
gate outstanding  voting  securities  of  the 
issuer,  or  (II)  the  same  offer  to  purchase  is 
made  available  to  all  shareholders. 

••(2)  Suit  to  recover  such  profit  may  be  in- 
stituted at  law  or  in  equity  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  by  the  issuer,  or  by 
the  owner  of  any  security  of  the  issuer  in 
the  name  and  in  l)ehalf  of  the  issuer  if  the 
issuer  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  bring  such  suit 
within  60  days  after  request  or  shall  fail 
diligently  to  prosecute  the  same  thereafter: 
but  no  such  suit  shall  be  brought  more  than 
2  years  after  the  date  such  profit  was  real- 
ized. This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  cover  any  transaction  where  such  benefi- 
cial owner  was  not  such  both  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  and  sale,  or  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase, of  the  security  involved,  or  any  trans- 
action or  transactions  which  the  Commis- 
sion by  rules  and  regulations  may  exempt  as 
not  comprehended  within  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  by  order  upon  application,  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  any 
person,  security,  or  transaction  from  any  or 
all  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  as 
it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the 
protection  of  investors,  and  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  ". 

SE(    .-1   PROTECTION  OK  U<)RKeR,S. 

Section  14(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n(d)).  as  amended 
by  section  3.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

""(13)(A)  Any  person  who  acquires  owner- 
ship or  control  of  any  plant,  facility,  or 
other  property  of  an  issuer,  either  directly 
in  his  own  name  or  indirectly,  through  a 
transaction  in  response,  or  otherwise  relat- 
ed, to  the  filing  of  a  statement  under  sec- 
tion 13(d)  of  this  title  announcing  an  intent 
to  seek  a  change  in  control  of  the  issuer  or  a 
statement  under  this  section  announcing  a 
tender  offer  for  the  issuer's  securities  shall 
have  the  following  minimum  statutory  obli- 
gations to  the  employees  of  the  plant,  facili- 
ty or  property  who  are,  at  the  time  the 
transaction  is  consummated,  covered  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  (the  "preac- 
quisition  agreement): 

"(i)  If  the  acquiring  person  uses  the  plant, 
facility,  or  property  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  fundamentally  different  from  its  preac- 
quisition  use.  the  person— 

"(I)  shall  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  preac- 
quisition  agreement,  regardless  of  its  expira- 
tion date,  for  a  period  of  180  days  after  the 
date  the  acquirer  commences  operations  at 
the  plant,  facility  or  property;  and. 

(ID  shall,  if  the  preacquisition  agreement 
was  not  due  to  expire  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  the  consummation  of  the  acquisition 
transaction,  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
employees'  exclusive  bargaining  representa- 
tive for  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
covering  the  unexpired  term  of  the  preac- 
quisition agreement  and  shall  submit  to 
binding  arbitration  on  all  unresolved  issues 
if  the  parties  are  unable,  within  120  days  of 
the  acquisition,  to  negotiate  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

"(ii)  If  the  acquiring  person  uses  the 
plant,  facility  or  property  in  a  manner 
which  is  fundamentally  different  from  its 
preacquisition  use.  the  acquirer  shall  pro- 
vide to  any  employee,  who  was  covered  by 
the  preacquisition  agreement  and  whose 
employment  is  involuntarily  terminated  by 


reason  of  the  acquisition  transaction,  sever- 
ance pay  in  an  amount  equal  to  six  times  his 
monthly  compensation  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation. 

"(B)  In  the  event  of  arbitration  of  unre- 
solved issues  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)(i)(II),  the  parties  shall  select  an  arbitra- 
tor from  a  special  roster  of  arbitrators  pre- 
pared by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  engages  in  the  me- 
diation and  conciliation  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  in  the  industry  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  arbitrator 
shall  within  the  180-day  period  stated  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i)(I)  issue  a  final  and 
binding  award  on  all  unresolved  issues, 
based  upon  the  acquiring  person's  experi- 
ence under  the  terms  of  the  preacquisition 
agreement  and  on  collective  bargaining 
agreements  covering  comparable  plants,  fa- 
cilities and  properties. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
(i)   the   property   of   an    issuer   Includes 
property  owned  by  an  entity  controlled  by 
the  issuer; 

■■<ii)  the  obligations  created  herein  apply 
to  each  succeeding  transferee  of  the  issuer's 
property  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  origi- 
nal acquirer  of  the  property  by  reason  of  a 
transaction  covered  by  subparagraph  (A): 
and 

■  (iii)  any  condition,  stipulation,  or  provi- 
sion in  any  contract  purporting  to  waive  the 
rights  and  obligations  created  in  this  section 
shall  be  void. 

"(D)  Any  person  seeking  to  enforce  the 
rights  and  obligations  created  by  this  sec- 
tion may  sue  at  law  or  in  equity  in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  In  any  suit  under 
this  subsection,  the  court  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, assess  reasonable  costs,  including  at- 
torneys' fees  in  favor  of  the  prevailing 
party .". 

SE«    «.  ADDITIONAI.  RESERVE  REQl  IREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General— Each  appropriate  Feder- 
al banking  agency  shall  review  the  exposure 
to  risk  of  United  States  dejKJSitory  institu- 
tions arising  from  the  medium-  and  long- 
term  loans  made  by  such  institutions  that 
are  outstanding  in  connection  with  highly 
leveraged  transactions,  as  defined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency.  Each 
agency  shall  provide  directions  to  such  insti- 
tutions regarding  additior\s  to  general  re- 
serves, if  the  agency  determines  that  such 
additions  to  general  reserves  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
institution,  based  on  a  determination  by  the 
agency  that  such  institution's  loans  with  re- 
spect to  highly  leveraged  transactions  are 
unduly  concentrated. 

(b)  Determination  of  Insti'tutional  Ex- 
posure TO  Risk.— In  determining  the  expo- 
sure of  an  institution  to  risk  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency— 

<  1 )  may  exempt,  in  full  or  in  part,  from  re- 
serve requirements  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  any  loan  that  is  secured,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  appropriate  collateral 
for  payment  of  interest  or  principal:  and 

1 2)  take  into  account  any  other  factors 
which  bear  on  such  exposure  and  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  institution. 

lO  Timing  and  Report.— 

(1)  Determined  by  agency —Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  i3).  each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  determine  the 
timing  of  any  addition  to  reserves  required 
by  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Report— Each  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December   1   of  each 
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ye&r  a  report  on  the  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

(3)  Deadline.— Each  Federal  agency  re- 
quired to  undertake  a  review  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  complete  the  review  not 
later  than  December  31.  1990 

(d)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  means  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

SEC.  7  LON(;.TERM  INVESTMENTS 

(a)  Antichurninc  Rule— Section 
406(a)(1)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  1 29  U.S.C. 
1106(a)(1))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  'E)  and  inserting  a  semicolon. 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■(F)  sale  or  disposition  of— 

"(i)  stock  or  securities  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)(36)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940).  or 

"(ii)  options.  future.s.  or  forward  contracts. 
which  were  held  for  less  than  3  months 
unless  less  than  30  percent  of  such  plan's 
gross  income  for  the  fiscal  year  is  derived 
from  such  sale  or  disposition". 

(b)  ERISA  Amendments  — 

(11  Section  404  of  the  Emplosee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  <  29  U.S.C. 
1104)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  In  voting  on  a  merger,  combination. 
or  sale  of  substantially  all  the  assets  of.  or 
in  tendering  or  refraining  from  tendering 
securities  in  a  tender  offer  for.  a  publicly 
owned  busines.';  the  .securities  of  which  con- 
stitute assets  of  a  plan,  a  fiduciary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  long-term  as 
well  as  the  short-term  interests  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  the  plan  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  this 
part  solely  because  the  fiduciary  takes  such 
interests  into  consideration.". 

(2)  Section  4044  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d)il) 
and  subject  to  paragraph  i2i.  a  distribution 
otherwise  permitted  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section shall  l)e  prohibited  if  any  part  of  the 
residual  assets  of  the  plan  are  used  to  fi 
nance,  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(A)  any  acquisition  of  the  securities  of 
the  employer   pursuant   to   a   tender  offer 
subject  to  section  14(d)  of  the  Securities  Ex 
change  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n(d))  by  any 
person,  or 

"(B)  any  acquisition  of  the  securities  of 
the  employer  in  a  transaction  to  which  sec 
tion  13(e)  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  78m(e)i  ap- 
plies. 

including  the  repayment,  redemption,  or  re- 
financing of  any  indebtedness  incurred  by 
such  person  in  connection  with  any  such  ac 
quisition. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a 
transaction  described  in  section  4980(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section) if— 

"(A)  the  transfer  of  assets  to  the  plan  is 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  partici- 
pants of  the  employer  plan; 

"(B)  prior  to  the  vote,  there  is  disclosure 
to  the  participants  of  all  material  facts  con- 
cerning the  transfer  of  assets  to  the  plan 
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and  the  acquisition  of  employer  securities 
by  the  plan,  including— 

"li)  the  terms  of  the  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan. 

■lii)  the  terms  of  the  plan  from  which  the 
assets  are  being  transferred,  and 

(iii)  whether  or  not  a  new  plan  will  be  es- 
tablished in  place  of  the  plan  from  which 
the  assets  are  being  transferred:  and 

■(C)  the  vote  by  the  participants  is  confi- 
dential, and  takes  place  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  following  the  disclosure  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B). 

'■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"I A)  The  term  person'  means  a  natural 
person,  company,  or  partnership  including 
an  employer,  two  or  more  persons  who  act 
together  pursuant  to  an  express  or  implied 
agreement  or  understanding  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  holding,  disposing  of  the  secu- 
rities of  the  employer,  or  influencing  the 
management  or  policies  of  the  employer, 
such  as  by  acting  u)  as  a  partnership,  limit- 
ed partnership,  syndicate,  or  other  group 
whether  or  not  formally  organized,  (ii)  pur- 
suant to  an  arrangement  or  understanding 
to  indemnify  against  loss  or  to  hold  harm- 
less, or  (iii)  otherwise. 

■(B)  The  term  employer'  includes  any 
person  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  or 
controls  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
power  or  total  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  an  employer". 

SEC.  K.  LEVEK.t(;EI>  Bl  Y  Ol  T  AND  (UdNt;  PRIVATE 
TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  use.  78n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  one  or 
more  officers,  directors,  employees,  or  affili- 
ates of  an  issuer  of  any  .security  which  is 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this 
title,  or  which  would  have  been  required  to 
be  so  registered  except  for  the  exemption 
contained  in  section  12ig)i2iiG)  of  this  title, 
or  of  any  closed-end  investment  company 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  to  acquire  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  shares  of  a  class  of  such  issuer's  or 
such  company's  equity  securities  unless— 

(A)  at  least  45  days  have  elapsed  between 
the  day  on  which  the  proposed  acquisition 
is  publicly  announced  and  the  day  on  which 
the  acquisition  occurs; 

'  iB)  such  i.ssuer  or  company  has  obtained 
a  report  by  an  independent  appraiser,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  i2),  on  the  proposed 
acquisition:  and 

<C)  the  report  is  made  available  to  all 
shareholders  and  all  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  i.ssuer  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, but  not  later  than  20  days  before  the 
day  on  which  the  acquisition  occurs. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
any  officers,  directors,  employees,  or  affili- 
ates intending  to  purchase  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  shares  of  a  class  of  such  is- 
suer's or  such  company's  equity  securities 
shall  obtain  an  independent  appraisal  of 
such  issuer  from  a  nationally  accredited  ac- 
counting firm  which  has  no  financial  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  such  restructuring 
transaction  and  whose  fees  for  performing 
such  appraisal  are  not  related  to  the  out- 
come of  such  restructuring  transaction.  Any 
firm  preparing  an  appraisal  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  given  access  by  the 
issuer  to  any  and  all  of  the  issuer's  books, 
records  and  premises. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  affiliate'  means  any  person  who 
becomes  affiliated  with  one  or  more  of  the 


officers,  directors  or  employees  of  the  issuer 
in  a  transaction  in  which  such  officer,  direc- 
tor or  employee  will  own,  in  the  aggregate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  3  years  of  such 
purchase  of  such  equity  security.  5  percent 
or  more  of  the  equity  of  the  surviving  corpo- 
ration or  continuing  business.". 

SE(     9.  KIR.M  KINANCING  AND  FINANCING  DISCLO- 
S(  RES. 

(a)  Financing  or  Takeovefs.— Section  14 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78n).  as  amended  by  section  8,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(i)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  use  of  the  mails  or 
by  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  otherwise,  to 
make  a  tender  offer  for.  or  a  request  or  invi- 
tation for  tenders  of.  any  equity  security  of 
a  class  described  in  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section  unless  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
consideration  to  be  offered  consists  of  cash. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  consideration  shall 
qualify  as  cash,  if— 

■■(A)  such  cash  is  at  the  time  of  announce- 
ment of  the  tender  offer  on  deposit  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  tendering  person  at  a  bank  or 
trust  company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or 

"(B)  the  offering  person  has  entered  Into 
a  legally  enforceable,  unconditional,  and  ir- 
revocable commitment  (not  subject  to  exe- 
cution of  a  further  definitive  agreement)  to 
provide  such  cash  from  such  bank  or  trust 
company,  which  commitment  is  not  contin- 
gent in  any  manner  upon  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  such  tender  offer  or  request  or  invita- 
tion for  tenders. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request 
or  invitation  for  tenders— 

■■(A)  of  equity  securities  of  the  tendering 
person. 

■(B)  of  equity  securities  of  a  class  the 
total  value  of  which  is  less  than 
$100,000,000.  or 

■'(C>  in  connection  with  borrowings  or  the 
incurrence  of  debt  or  the  issuance  of  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  participations,  other  debt 
securities,  or  other  obligations  to  pay  money 
(or  money's  worth  in  one  or  more  other 
forms)  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  quali- 
fying employee  security'  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  an  employer  stock  ownership 
plan'  (as  defined  in  section  4975(e)(7)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986). 

"(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Board  of  Governors  is  empow- 
ered to  grant  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  by  order.  In  acting  on  an  ap- 
plication for  an  exception,  the  Board  of 
Governors  shall  consider  the  positive  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  transaction,  the  fair- 
ness of  the  transaction  to  shareholders, 
debtholders.  and  creditors  of  both  the  ac- 
quired and  acquiring  corporation,  and  the 
economic  dislocation,  including  unemploy- 
ment risks,  likely  to  be  caused  by  consum- 
mation of  the  transaction.  The  Board  of 
Governors  shall  respond  affirmatively  or 
negatively  within  20  business  days  after  re- 
ceiving an  application  for  an  exception.  De- 
cisions of  the  Board  of  Governors  denying 
such  exceptions  shall  not  be  reviewable  in 
any  court,  nor  shall  they  be  considered  by 


any  court  by  reason  of  any  extraordinary 
writ  or  remedy. 

'{4)(A)  Any  person  that  violates  or  con- 
spires to  violate  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  borrowings 
such  person  has  publicly  represented  it 
would  need  to  fund  the  entire  proposed 
transaction. 

"(B)  On  application  by  any  person,  any 
United  States  district  court  may  issue  an  in- 
junction or  other  order  to  prevent  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection. ". 

(b)  Financing  Disclosures— Section 
13(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d)(l)(B))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "security,  a  description  of 
the  transaction  and  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties thereto,  except  that  where  a  source  of 
funds  is  a  loan  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  by  a  bank,  as  defined  in  section 
3(a)(6)  of  this  title,  if  the  person  filing  such 
statement  so  requests,  the  name  of  the  bank 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  public  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"security— 

"(i)  a  summary  of  each  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement relating  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  the  issuance  of  securities  for  cash,  or 
the  other  acquisition  of  such  funds,  includ- 
ing the  identity  of  the  parties,  the  term,  the 
collateral,  the  stated  and  effective  interest 
rates,  all  fees  to  be  paid  in  connection  with 
the  agreement  or  arrangement  to  any 
person  providing  or  arranging  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  funds  or  other  consideration, 
and  all  other  material  terms  or  conditions 
relative  to  such  loan  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment; and 

"(ii)  any  plans  or  arrangements  to  finance 
or  repay  any  amount  of  such  funds  repre- 
senting indebtedness  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred, or  if  no  such  plans  or  arrangements 
have  been  made,  a  statement  to  that 
effect.  ". 

(c)  Itemized  Statement  of  Expenses.— 
Section  13(d)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d )( 1 )  i.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  3,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following: 

"(F)  a  reasonably  itemized  statement  of 
all  expenses  incurred  or  estimated  to  be  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
such  beneficial  ownership,  including  ex- 
penses for  legal,  accounting,  financial,  and 
investment  banking  services,  filing  fees,  and 
all  other  similar  fees  and  expenses,  indicat- 
ing whether  or  not  such  person  has  paid  or 
will  be  responsible  for  paying  any  or  all 
such  expenses. ". 

(d)  Disclosure  of  Expenses— Section 
14(d)(8)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n(d)(8)).  as  redesignated 
by  section  3.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  require  appropriate  disclo- 
sures by  officers  or  directors  of  the  issuer  of 
all  expenses  Incurred  or  estimated  to  be  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  tender  offer 
or  request  or  invitation  for  tenders,  includ- 
ing expenses  for  legal,  accounting,  financial, 
and  investment  banking  services,  filing  fees, 
and  all  other  similar  fees  and  expenses,  indi- 
cating whether  or  not  such  person  has  paid 
or  will  be  responsible  for  paying  any  or  all 
such  expenses". 


SEC.  10.  ROLE  OE  STATE  LAW. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78a  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"ROLE  or  state  law 

"Sec  36.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
internal  affairs  or  governance  of  corpora- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  under  which  such  corpora- 
tion is  organized.  Nothing  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13  or  14  of  this  title  or  any  rules  or  reg- 
ulations thereunder  shall  be  construed  to 
invalidate,  impair,  or  supersede  any  law  en- 
acted by  any  State  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  or  governance  or  contests  for  control 
of  any  corporation  organized  under  its  laws. 
except  where  compliance  with  such  law 
would  preclude  compliance  with  the  filing, 
disclosure,  procedural,  or  antifraud  require- 
ments of  sections  13  and  14  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  introduce  the  Long- 
Term  Investment.  Competitiveness 
and  Corporate  Takeover  Reform  Act 
of  1990.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  go  far 
toward  restoring  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  corporations  world- 
wide. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  preoc- 
cupation of  American  business  with 
short-term  results.  Because  of  this 
short-term  view,  our  corporate  manag- 
ers are  reluctant  to  make  needed  in- 
vestmants  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  plants  and  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  our  short-term  focus 
has  been  noticed  by  our  competition. 
Akio  Morita,  the  president  of  Sony, 
criticizes  American  businessmen  for 
rarely  thinking  beyond  the  next  quar- 
terly earnings  statement,  when— as  he 
knows  all  too  well— it  can  take  decades 
to  develop  new  products  and  technol- 
ogies. 

Much  of  this  corporate  short-term 
orientation  can  be  traced  to  changes  in 
the  securities  markets  over  the  past  10 
years.  Indeed,  there  have  been  two 
major  developments.  First,  ownership 
of  stocks  has  increasingly  shifted  from 
individuals  to  institutions.  And  second, 
pursuit  of  profits  from  short-term 
trading,  particularly  in  highly  lever- 
aged transactions,  like  takeovers  and 
LBO's,  has  taken  precedence. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  most 
companies  were  owned  by  individuals 
that  took  a  long-term  proprietary  in- 
terest. Today,  over  half  of  all  stock  is 
owned  by  institutions  who  often  own 
it  for  only  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Our  managers  have  become  reluc- 
tant to  pursue  initiatives  that  might 
depress  earnings  in  the  short  run.  This 
reluctance  is  not  unfounded.  Last 
year,  the  president  of  Martin  Mar- 
rietta  testified  before  the  Banking 
Committee  that  following  an  an- 
nouncement of  an  R&D  I*rogram  by 
his  company  "one-third  of  the  institu- 
tional investors  dumped  our  stock." 

When  stock  is  dumped,  its  price 
falls,  and  companies  become  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  other  bane  of  American 
management— the  corporate  raider. 
The  other  big  reason  companies  today 


don't  want  to  make  long-term  Invest- 
ments, Mr.  President,  is  the  fear  of  a 
hostile  corporate  takeover. 

Mr.  President,  hostile  takeovers  and 
LBO's  have  dominated  the  financial 
markets  for  much  of  the  last  10  years. 
But  these  huge  debt  ridden  transac- 
tions often  have  returned  little  of  real 
value  to  the  economy.  Some  of  the 
best  run  companies  in  the  country 
have  been  subject  to  hostile  raids,  and 
they're  rarely  in  better  shape  after- 
wards. The  recent  bankruptcy  of  Fed- 
erated Stores  is  testimony  to  the 
legacy  of  the  corporate  raider,  as  is.  I 
might  say,  the  bankruptcy  of  Drexel 
Burnham. 

And  the  takeover  LBO  craze  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  $800 
billion  increase  in  corporate  debt  that 
we've  seen  over  the  last  5  years.  This 
debt  level  will  make  the  next  recession 
much  more  difficult  to  weather. 

So  Mr.  President,  we  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  will  restore 
our  securities  markets  as  a  place 
where  long-term  investment  is  fos- 
tered, where  shareholders  and  employ- 
ees are  protected,  and  where  transac- 
tions stand  on  their  own  merit  rather 
than  on  a  pile  of  debt. 

Our  legislation  has  several  major 
provisions.  First,  it  extends  an  anti- 
chuming  rule  to  pension  funds.  Pen- 
sion funds  comprise  about  half  of  in- 
stitutional stock  ownership,  but  pay 
no  taxes  on  their  trades.  Rather  than 
tax  their  short-term  gains,  as  some 
have  proposed,  we  would  require  them 
to  play  under  the  same  rules  as  do  the 
other  big  players  in  the  market— the 
mutual  funds.  By  law,  70  percent  of 
mutual  fund  income  must  be  from 
stocks  held  for  over  three  months.  Our 
bill  requires  the  same  from  the  pen- 
sion funds. 

A  second  issue  addressed  in  the  legis- 
lation is  employee  ownership  and 
worker  protection.  Too  often,  employ- 
ees of  companies  have  been  abused  in 
the  takeover  process.  The  bill  gives  an 
employee  stock  option  plan  [ESOP] 
additional  time  to  mount  a  bid  for  a 
company  that  is  subject  to  a  hostile 
takeover.  No  group  of  shareholders  is 
more  interested  in  the  long-term  pro- 
ductivity of  the  company  than  its  em- 
ployees. If  the  employees  have  an 
ESOP.  our  bill  gives  them  the  right  to 
buy  the  company. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  be  abided  by 
for  at  least  180  days  following  a  take- 
over. It  prohibits  the  use  of  residual 
funds  in  an  employee  pension  plan  to 
finance  a  takeover.  And  it  requires 
that  trustees  consider  the  long-term 
interests  of  plan  participants  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  sell  shares  to  a  cor- 
porate raider. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  bank  lend- 
ing to  highly  leveraged  transactioris.  It 
requires  the  bank  regulators  to  crack 
down  and  impose  additional  reserve  re- 
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quirements  on  banks  that  are  overex- 
posed to  such  lending.  This  is  impor- 
tant. The  enormous  increase  in  corpo- 
rate debt  that  we've  seen  over  the  last 
few  years  is  a  threat  to  the  economy 
overall  and  the  banking  system  in  par 
ticular. 

Lastly,  the  bill  closes  a  number  of 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  securities 
laws  that  have  been  abused  countless 
times  by  raiders  and  others  that  seek 
short-term  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
long-term  health  of  our  corporations 
and  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  leadership  on  this  important  issue. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2161.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Education  an  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  and 
Community  Colleges:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
and  the  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  high-level  po 
sition  within  the  Department  of  Edu 
cation  responsible  for  serving  commu- 
nity, technical,  and  junior  college  in- 
terests. I  rise  today  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  such  a 
position  at  the  Department  of  Educa 
tion  by  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
current  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  to  include  community  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  President,  the  community  col- 
leges in  this  Nation  have  the  largest 
enrollment  of  any  segment  of  higher 
education.  Enrollment  at  community, 
technical,  and  junior  colleges  grew  tre- 
mendously after  World  War  II— be- 
tween 1965  and  1975  alone,  total  en- 
rollment grew  by  215  percent.  Today, 
enrollment  continues  to  rise,  as  rapid- 
ly increasing  numbers  of  young  and 
full-time  students  choose  community, 
technical,  and  junior  colleges  for  their 
first  college  experience. 

Many  of  the  community,  technical, 
and  junior  colleges  of  the  United 
States  are  unhappy  with  the  general 
absence  of  professionals  for  2-year  col- 
leges in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's executive  ranks.  This  trend 
t>egan  in  the  early  days  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  remains  true 
today.  Because  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions these  institutions  make  to  higher 
education,  this  omission  is  simply  no 
longer  acceptable.  We  are  long  over- 
due in  ensuring  that  representatives  of 
community  colleges  are  identified  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Department  and 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 


Secretary  and  other  Department  lead- 
ers. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Department  to  establish  such  a 
position.  Community  colleges  are  in- 
volved in  many  Federal  programs  in- 
cluding adult  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, education  for  the  handicapped, 
migrant  education,  international  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  student  financial  aid, 
title  III.  and  other  postsecondry  edu- 
cation programs.  Typically  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  viewed  as  "stepping 
stones  "  to  4-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  have  been  treated  as  such 
under  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Mr.  President,  this  view  is  increas- 
ingly inaccurate.  Community  colleges 
have  broadened  their  appeal  and  are 
gradually  being  seen  as  an  end  in 
themselves— training  tomorrow's  work 
force  for  specific  vocations.  Communi- 
ty colleges  have  traditionally  enrolled 
students  with  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional objectives.  In  a  national  survey 
conducted  for  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 36  percent  of  the  students  polled 
indicated  they  attend  a  community 
college  to  prepare  for  transfer  to  a  4- 
year  institution,  but  fully  34  percent 
attend  a  community  college  to  acquire 
skills  needed  for  a  new  occupation. 
This  dramatic  change  must  be  recog- 
nized and  I  believe  the  best  represen- 
tation for  the  community  college  is 
within  the  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education. 

Mr.  President,  in  Oregon  there  are 
16  community  colleges  simply  bursting 
with  students:  over  300.000  students 
are  expected  to  attend  community  col- 
lege classes  this  year.  Enrollment 
jumped  by  6.8  percent  in  1988  to  7.5 
percent  in  1989.  The  vocational  train- 
ing programs  and  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion offered  by  these  institutions  are 
attractive  to  students  as  an  appropri- 
ate resource  for  their  postsecondary 
education.  As  my  colleagues  know 
from  the  community  colleges  in  their 
own  States,  this  trend  is  reflected 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Congress  will  soon  begin  the  reau- 
thorization process  for  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  see  that  the  issue  of  representation 
for  community  colleges  is  addressed  in 
that  process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  leadership  role  for  2-year  in- 
stitutions at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Joint  Commission  on 

Federal  Relations, 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.   Senate.   Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  The  AACJC  and  ACCT  ap- 
plaud your  introduction  of  the  bill  that  adds 
•'community  colleges  "  to  the  title  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Such  organizational  rank  for  community 
colleges  is  long  overdue.  Our  institutions 
have  long  since  grown  into  the  largest 
branch  of  postsecondary  education,  enroll- 
ing more  than  half  the  Americans  who  start 
college,  and  serving  some  ten  million  adults 
in  both  credit  and  noncredit  programs.  De- 
partmental staffing  has  been  characterized 
by  the  glaring  absence  of  community  college 
professionals  throughout  its  history. 

Our  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions looks  forward  to  assisting  you  in  the 
enactment  of  your  bill  either  in  its  own 
right  or  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
reauthorization. 

Our  warmest  appreciation  for  your  vision 
and  leadership. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Mensel, 
Vice    President    for    Federal    Relations, 
AACJC:  Director  of  Federal  Relations. 
ACCT.m 
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By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Baucus): 

S.  2162.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Water.    Air.    and    Soil    Technologies 

Evaluation  Center;  to  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

national  water,  air.  and  soil  technologies 
evaluation  center 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
establish  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  a  National  Water,  Air.  and 
Soil  Technologies  Evaluation  Center. 

Mr.  F»resident.  cleaning  up  our  envi- 
rormient  has  become  a  top  priority  in 
this  country  in  the  minds  not  only  of 
Congress,  but  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
citizens  across  the  country.  I  think  the 
debate  that  we  have  going  now  on 
clean  air  pretty  well  is  an  example  of 
that. 

Hazardous  waste  disposal  is  one  of 
the  crippling  issues  of  our  generation. 
We  are  drowning  in  waste.  The  waste 
we  have  to  deal  with  ranges  from  rela- 
tively harmless  to  extremely  danger- 
ous. 

Currently,  our  only  solution  to  the 
problem  of  waste  disposal  is  to  bury  it 
and  hope  that  over  time  the  problem 
goes  away.  For  some  forms  of  waste, 
that  may  be  well,  and  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  but  other  more  dangerous 
waste  is  a  problem,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  go  away.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Contamination  of  our  ground  water 
is  one  of  the  dangerous  side  effects  of 
waste  disposal.  If  the  stuff  were 
simply  to  lie  in  the  soil,  we  could  put  a 
fence  around  it  and  put  up  signs  and 
warn  people  that  it  would  be  harmful, 
in  order  keep  them  away,  but  the  issue 


of   ground-water   contamination 
much  more  difficult  proposition. 

Ground-water  contamination  may 
well  be  the  hidden  threat  that  brings 
waste  disposal  to  a  head. 

I  am  pleased  that  Admiral  Watkiris 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  ESiergy  has 
chosen  to  move  aggressively  on  the 
issue  of  hazardous  waste  disposal  and 
treatment.  DOE  has  a  big  problem  on 
its  hands  at  countless  sites  across  this 
country. 

Private  industry  is  also  beginning  to 
address  the  problem  of  waste  disposal 
and  treatment.  Concerned  individuals 
across  the  country  are  beginning  to 
look  at  the  problems  associated  with 
hazardous  waste  disposal  and  treat- 
ment, and  are  begiiming  to  bring  cre- 
ative ideas  to  bear  on  its  solution. 

What  is  lacking?  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  lacking— a  clearinghouse,  a  national 
testing  facility  to  develop  and  test  new 
and  untried  technologies  that  might 
be  helpful  in  disposing  of  harmful 
waste.  This  bill  addresses  that  need. 

In  Montana,  the  city  of  Butte  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  next 
to  the  largest  Superfund  site  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Berkeley  pit  is  filling  with  ar- 
senic and  heavy  metals  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  7  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  pit  already  contains  approxi- 
mately 11  billion  gallons  of  water  con- 
taiminated  with  virtually  all  the  com- 
plex metallic  and  inorganic  sutwtances 
common  to  acid  mine  drainage. 

The  Butte  site  is  an  ideal  location 
for  a  national  test  bed  facility  to  devel- 
op and  test  new  and  existing  technol- 
ogies for  decontaminating  contaminat- 
ed sites. 

Such  a  facility  could  conduct  evalua- 
tions of  existing  technologies  for  waste 
disposal;  conduct  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  waste  disposal;  certify  the 
use  of  equipment,  procedures,  and 
other  forms  of  technology;  provide 
training  in  the  use  of  equipment,  pro- 
cedures and  other  forms  of  technolo- 
gy; and  promote  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nologies for  the  removal  of  contami- 
nants from  water,  soil,  and  the  air  be- 
tween Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
advocating  that  any  hazardous  waste 
be  transfered  to  Butte  or  to  any  place 
in  Montana.  Quite  the  opposite.  This 
measure  would  at  long  last  begin  the 
process  of  coordinating  efforts  to  find 
a  way  to  decontaminate  harmful  waste 
instead  of  just  moving  the  problem 
around  and  watching  it  get  worse. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  me  in 
this  effort,  because  if  they  say  legisla- 
tion drives  technology,  I  think  this 
will, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  I    FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Metallic  and  inorganic  contamination 
occur  in  ground  water  on  many  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Energy  and  other  Gov- 
ernment sites: 

(2)  Development  of  technologies  for  the 
removal  and  recovery  of  contaiminants  from 
waste  water  in  a  safe,  effective,  and  efficient 
manner  is  a  high  priority  need: 

(3)  The  exchange  of  information  and 
transfer  of  technologies  for  cleaning  of  con- 
taminant sites  between  and  among  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  industry  is  in  the 
national  interest: 

(4)  The  Berkeley  Pit  in  Butte.  Montana  is 
a  non-operating,  open  copper  mine  pit  con- 
taining approximately  11,000.000.000  gallons 
of  water  contaminated  with  virtually  all  the 
complex  metallic  and  inorganic  substances 
common  to  government  and  private  faciliity 
wastes,  and  is  accompanied  by  sludge  and 
ground  contamination: 

( 5 )  The  Berkeley  Pit  is  filling  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  7,000,000  gallons  of  danger- 
ously contaminated  water  each  day,  thereby 
endangering  the  water  and  aquifers  of  the 
citizens  of  Butte.  Montana,  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  Columbia  River  System: 

(6)  The  Berkeley  Pit  offers  a  unique  site 
for  testing  equipment  developed  for  remov- 
ing contaminants  from  water,  air.  and  soil: 
while  also  providing  the  means  (applicable 
technology)  to  eliminate  a  potential  health 
hazard  by  cleaning  the  Pit  water. 

(7)  There  is  a  need  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  many  Government  agencies 
now  independently  applying  their  resources 
to  the  development  of  technologies  for  the 
recovery  and  removal  of  these  contami- 
nants. 

SFX.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTER. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Department  of  En- 
ergy's test  facility  at  Butte,  Montana,  is  es- 
tablished as  the  National  Water,  Air,  Soil 
Technologies  Evaluation  Center  (referred  to 
as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  PuNCTioNs.— The  center  shall— 

(1)  Provide  assistance  in  the  analysis  of 
hazardous  waste  and  other  environmental 
contaminants  generated  by,  or  situated  on 
property  under  the  control  of,  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  Conduct  evaluations  of  existing  tech- 
nologies for  waste  disposal: 

(3)  Conduct  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  test  and  evaluation  of  new 
technologies  for  waste  disposal: 

(4)  Certify  the  use  of  equipment,  proce- 
dures, and  other  forms  of  technology  in  the 
removal  of  contaminants  from  water,  air, 
and  soil: 

(5)  Provide  training  In  the  use  of  equip- 
ment, procedures,  and  other  forms  of  tech- 
nology in  the  removal  of  contaminants  from 
water,  air.  and  soil:  and 

(6)  Promote  the  transfer  of  technologies 
for  the  removal  of  contaminants  from 
water,  air.  and  soil  between  and  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  Industry. 

(c)  Referral  and  Coordination  of  Func- 
tions.—The  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  that  have  responsi- 
bilities and  capabilities  in  the  field  of  waste 
disposal  and  decontamination  of  the  envi- 
ronment shall  cooperate  in  referral  to  the 


Center  functions  that  can  most  effectively 
be  performed  In  concert,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  with  the  advice 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  among  the  departments  and  acen- 
cles. 

SEt .  2  Al'THORlZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  establish  and 
operate  the  center. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Iifotm): 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Life- 
care  Long-Term  Care  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

lifxcare  long-term  care  protection  act 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Lifecare 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Program. 

When  Medicare  was  passed  in  1965, 
it  was  the  most  important  step  for- 
ward for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens 
since  the  enactment  of  Social  Security 
more  than  a  half  century  ago.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  remember  today  that  in  the 
dark  days  before  Medicare,  every  ill- 
ness could  be  financially  devastating 
for  senior  citizens.  Medicare  was  a 
health  care  bill  of  rights  for  every  el- 
derly American.  But  it  was  a  bill  of 
rights  with  fundamental  gaps  that 
were  apparent  from  the  day  Medicare 
was  enacted.  One  of  these  gaps  is  that 
Medicare  does  not  cover  home  care  or 
nursing  home  care  except  on  a  re- 
stricted and  temporary  basis. 

Long-term  care  insurance  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  current  generation  of  the 
elderly  as  Medicare  was  to  the  last 
generation.  Every  senior  citizen  who 
has  ever  needed  nursing  home  care  or 
home  care  knows  that— and  so  do  their 
spouses,  their  children,  and  their 
grandchildren. 

The  magnitude  of  the  long-term  care 
problem  is  immense.  Over  1  million  el- 
derly Americans  live  in  nursing  homes 
today— and  for  every  senior  citizen  in  a 
nursing  home,  two  or  three  more  are 
equally  disabled  and  equally  in  need- 
struggling  to  survive  in  their  own 
homes,  in  their  children's  homes,  or  in 
other  community  settings. 

The  number  of  senior  citizens  in 
nursing  homes  today  vastly  under- 
states those  who  will  need  long-term 
care  in  the  years  ahead.  As  Americans 
live  longer,  35  to  50  percent  can  expect 
to  enter  a  nursing  home  at  some  point 
in  their  lives.  The  number  of  people 
age  85  and  older,  the  group  most  in 
need  of  long-term  care,  wiU  increase 
fourfold  by  2040.  According  to  surveys, 
almost  half  of  all  American  families 
have  been  touched— and  often  touched 
hard— by  the  need  for  long-term  care. 
One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects 
of  this  growing  crisis  is  the  devastating 
cost  of  decent  long-term  care  for  the 
vast  majority  of  families.  For  the  aver- 
age senior  citizen,  a  stay  in  a  nursing 
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home  today  can  be  as  financially  ruin- 
ous as  a  stay  in  the  hospital  used  to  be 
in  the  dark  days  before  Medicare. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  one-third 
of  all  elderly  couples  would  be  pauper- 
ized if  one  of  them  had  to  be  institu- 
tionalized for  6  months.  And  for  senior 
citizens  who  are  single  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  living  on  the  edge, 
almost  two-thirds  would  be  impover- 
ished in  the  same  6  months. 

Home  care  is  less  costly  than  nursing 
home  care,  but  even  that  type  of  care 
is  prohibitively  expensive  for  most  of 
the  elderly.  One  out  of  every  five  mar- 
ried couples  would  be  impoverished  by 
6  months  of  home  care;  almost  one- 
third  would  see  their  hopes  for  a  digni- 
fied retirement  vanish  within  a  year. 
Again,  if  the  senior  citizen  is  single, 
two-thirds  will  be  impoverished  within 
a  year. 

Crushing  as  these  expenses  are  in  fi- 
nancial terms,  they  are  even  more  de- 
structive in  human  terms.  Disabled 
senior  citizens  who  caruiot  afford  as- 
sistance are  condemned  to  lives  of 
loneliness,  misery,  and  despair.  Even  if 
they  manage  to  recover  physically 
from  the  stroke,  or  fractured  hip,  or 
heart  attack,  or  other  disability  that 
led  to  confinement  in  a  nursing  home, 
they  often  cannot  go  home,  because 
the  financial  burden  of  treatment  and 
recovery  has  wiped  out  the  savings 
that  made  life  at  home  possible,  let 
alone  comfortable. 

When  an  infirm  senior  citizen  must 
be  cared  for  in  the  home  by  a  spouse, 
or  by  a  daughter  or  son  with  children 
of  their  own,  the  financial  aind  emo- 
tional burden  of  providing  needed  care 
can  become  so  great  that  it  destroys 
all  possibility  of  happiness— both  for 
the  senior  citizen  and  for  the  family 
members  who  provided  the  care. 

These  conditions  are  unacceptable  in 
America  in  1990,  and  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
put  an  end  forever  to  these  human 
tragedies. 

The  Lifecare  Program  will  provide 
comprehensive  protection  against  the 
need  for  long-term  care,  whether  that 
care  is  provided  in  a  nursing  home  or  a 
person's  own  home.  Because  the  need 
for  long-term  care  can  strike  children 
and  disabled  younger  adults  as  well  as 
seniors.  Lifecare  will  cover  those 
groups  as  well. 

Lifecare  is  constructed  on  three  fun- 
damental principles.  First,  it  will  be 
universal.  Everyone  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate. All  insurance  programs  work 
best  with  both  participation:  They  are 
most  effective  in  protecting  both  socie- 
ty and  individuals,  and  they  are  most 
cost-effective,  too. 

Second,  the  program  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  without  regard  to  ability  to 
pay.  Social  insurance  programs  have 
wide  support  because  rich  and  poor 
contribute  alike  and  benefit  alike.  It  is 
no  accident  that  Social  Security  and 


Medicare  are  the  two  most  broadly 
supported  and  widely  loved  social  pro- 
grams ever  enacted,  and  that  success- 
ful approach  will  he  a  cornerstone  of 
the  Lifecare  Program. 

Third,  the  program  must  be  compre- 
hensive enough  to  provide  all  essential 
services  without  the  need  for  private 
supplementary  insurance.  Studies  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  have  shown 
conclusively  that  private  insurance 
cannot  possibly  reach  all  the  elderly 
needing  help.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Private  insurance  that  is  not  sold  on  a 
group  basis  inevitably  skims  off  the 
easiest  risks  and  leaist  costly  clients 
and  dumps  the  rest  on  government. 
And  where  gaps  in  a  public  program 
need  to  be  filled  by  private  insurance, 
it  is  those  who  need  the  gaps  filled  the 
most  who  are  typically  least  able  to 
afford  supplementary  protection. 
Forty-three  percent  of  those  elderly 
with  one  or  more  limitations  in  the  so- 
called  activities  of  daily  living  have 
annual  incomes  of  $9,000  or  less. 

Even  if  the  elderly  could  afford  pri- 
vate coverage,  they  would  pay  too 
much  if  they  bought  it  privately.  As 
experience  under  Medicare  proves,  pri- 
vate insurance  inevitably  costs  more 
than  the  Government  charges  for  the 
same  protection.  Administrative  costs 
are  a  rockbottom  2  or  3  percent  under 
Medicare,  compared  to  as  high  as  40 
percent  under  private  Medigap  poli- 
cies. 

In  the  years  subsequent  to  Medi- 
cares enactment,  a  strong  private  in- 
surance market  has  grown  up  around 
the  base  that  Medicare  provides.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  senior  citizens  have 
to  pay  too  much  for  the  Medigap  cov- 
erage they  buy,  this  coverage  does  fill 
some  of  Medicare's  most  glaring  holes. 
Eighty  percent  of  senior  citizens  have 
either  Medicaid  or  private  Medigap 
coverage  for  hospital  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  extended  stays,  as  well 
as  copayments  for  physician  care. 

No  comparable  market  has  devel- 
oped for  private  long-term  care  insur- 
ance. So  far  only  1.3  million  private 
long-term  care  policies  have  been  sold, 
covering  less  than  1  percent  of  the  el- 
derly. Medicaid  coverage  for  long-term 
nursing  home  care  is  available  only 
after  senior  citizen  has  been  impover- 
ished by  the  cost  of  care. 

When  Congress  passes  a  long-term 
care  protection  program,  it  should  be  a 
program  that  truly  meets  the  needs  of 
disabled  senior  citizens— and  children 
and  disabled  younger  adults  as  well. 
Congress  should  not  have  to  come 
back  later  to  correct  inadequacies  that 
were  obvious  from  the  beginning.  We 
tried  that  in  the  case  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  but  our  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful  for  two  rea- 
sons: The  new  and  expanded  benefits 
were  to  be  paid  for  partly  by  a  surtax 
that  the  elderly  found  oppressive  and 
the  law  did  too  little  to  address  the  el- 


derly's  greatest  concern— protection 
against  the  costs  of  long-term  care. 

The  comprehensive  program  that  I 
am  proposing  today  comes  in  two 
parts,  analogous  to  Medicare.  Part  A 
covers  the  full  cost  of  home  care  and 
the  first  6  months  of  nursing  home 
care.  It  is  fully  financed  with  Federal 
funds.  Part  B  covers  longer  stays  in 
nursing  homes.  Enrollment  in  part  B 
is  voluntary,  and  is  financed  two- 
thirds  by  premiums  from  the  elderly 
themselves  and  one-third  from  public 
revenues,  with  subsidies  for  cost-shar- 
ing for  the  low-income  elderly. 

Individuals  will  be  eligible  under 
part  A  for  home  services,  adult  day 
care,  and  respite  care  if  they  are  com- 
pletely unable  to  perform  at  least  one 
of  the  normal  activities  of  daily  living 
or  are  significantly  disabled  on  two  or 
more  of  these  activities.  These  activi- 
ties include  transferring— for  example, 
from  a  bed  to  a  wheelchair— bathing, 
dressing,  eating,  and  using  the  bath- 
room. Those  who  need  care  because 
they  are  cognitively  disabled,  by  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  for  example,  would 
also  be  covered.  Services  would  be 
based  on  the  degree  of  disability  and 
the  need  for  care,  with  limits  on  the 
daily  or  weekly  cost,  but  no  limit  on 
the  length  of  time  as  long  as  the  need 
continued.  A  modest  copayment  would 
assure  that  services  are  provided  only 
when  needed,  but  the  copayment 
would  be  related  to  ability  to  pay,  so 
that  no  one  is  denied  needed  services 
because  the  copayment  is  too  burden- 
some. 

Eligibility  for  home  care  would  be 
determined  at  the  Federal  level,  but 
the  program  would  be  organized  and 
managed  at  the  local  level  by  area 
long-term  care  coordination  agencies 
designated  by  State  governments. 
State  governments  would  retain  a  fi- 
duciary responsibility  for  their  oper- 
ation under  Federal  guidelines.  This 
State-local  delivery  system  follows  a 
model  of  home  care  that  a  number  of 
States,  including  Massachusetts,  use  to 
deliver  high  quality,  humane,  compre- 
hensive, and  cost-effective  care  to  dis- 
abled elderly  citizens. 

In  addition  to  home  care,  part  A 
would  fully  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  6 
months  of  a  nursing  home  stay.  Nurs- 
ing home  care,  rather  than  home  care, 
would  be  provided  if  nursing  home 
care  is  necessary  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  senior  citizen. 

For  protection  against  the  cost  of 
longer  nursing  home  stays,  individuals 
can  enroll  in  part  B  of  lifecare.  After 
an  initial  eligibility  period  subsequent 
to  the  bill's  enactment,  individuals  can 
choose  to  enroll  at  either  age  45  or  age 
65.  Those  enrolling  at  45  would  have 
lower  premiums  throughout  life  and 
protection  between  ages  45  and  65. 

The  Lifecare  Program  will  cost  an 
estimated  $20  billion  a  year  when  fully 
phased  in.  The  cost  is  large,  but  the 
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benefits  are  even  larger.  I  believe  that 
this  is  one  program  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  say  "amen"  when  we 
ask  them  to  pay  for  it  with  higher 
taxes— and  end  the  shameful  current 
neglect  that  blights  the  lives  of  too 
many  disabled  citizens  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the 
Yankelovich  Group  for  AARP.  88  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  they  sup- 
ported a  Federal  long-term  care  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  ways 
to  pay  for  lifecare.  The  one  I  favor  is 
to  eliminate  the  current  income  ceiling 
on  the  payroll  tax  for  both  employees 
and  employers.  This  way  all  Ameri- 
cans will  pay  the  same  share  of  their 
income  to  support  these  important 
programs.  Eliminating  the  ceiling 
from  its  current  level  of  $51,300  a  year 
will  raise  over  $50  billion— much  more 
than  is  needed  to  pay  for  lifecare— and 
we  could  use  the  surplus  to  reduce  the 
tax  rate  for  all  workers. 

A  number  of  other  possible  financ- 
ing sources  for  long-term  care  have 
been  suggested.  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  tax  committees  and  the  elderly 
groups  to  find  the  method  that  is  fair- 
est and  most  generally  acceptable.  The 
key  condition  is  that  the  program 
must  be  self-financing.  Deficit  in- 
creases are  as  unacceptable  as  inac- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  will  find 
a  way  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  program 
that  our  senior  citizens  and  their  fami- 
lies need  and  deserve. 

If  we  are  honest,  we  know  that  socie- 
ty already  pays  for  long-term  care,  but 
in  cruel  and  irrational  ways.  Public 
funds  now  contribute  more  than  $20 
billion  a  year  for  nursing  home  care- 
almost  half  the  total.  But  these  reve- 
nues, provided  through  Medicaid,  are 
expended  only  after  senior  citizens 
and  their  families  have  been  forced  to 
pauperize  themselves.  I  say,  these 
public  dollars  should  be  used  up  front, 
to  protect  the  elderly 's  standard  of 
living  when  there  is  something  left  to 
protect. 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  private 
fimds  that  go  into  the  current  system 
would  also  be  redirected  under  life- 
care. Today,  they  are  extorted  from 
the  sick  and  their  families  as  an  unfair 
penalty  for  serious  long-term  illness. 
When  lifecare  is  law,  these  private  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  through  an  effective 
social  insurance  program  that  spreads 
the  cost  among  all  citizens. 

Enacting  lifecare  will  be  a  difficult 
battle— almost  as  difficult  as  the  en- 
actment of  Medicare  a  quarter  century 
ago.  The  battle  for  Medicare  was  won 
because  America's  senior  citizens,  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole,  knew 
that  no  decent  society  denies  decent 
health  care  to  elderly  citizens  in  need. 
In  1990,  the  American  people  know 
that  decent  long-term  care,  whether  in 
a  senior  citizen's  own  home  or  in  a 
nursing  home,  is  just  as  fundamental. 


Finally,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  whose 
tireless  efforts  did  so  much  to  place 
this  issue  high  on  our  national  agenda 
list  and  whose  pioneering  home  care 
bill  is  the  basis  for  the  home  care  in 
part  A  of  Lifecare.  I  also  commend 
Senator  Paul  Simon,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field.  He  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  development  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is 
joining  in  sponsoring  it  today.  Com- 
panion legislation  is  being  introduced 
today  by  Congressman  Roybal  and 
Congresswoman  Oakar  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  fact 
sheet  describing  the  bill  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OE  CONTENTS 

(a)  Short  Title— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Lifecare  Long-Term  Care  Protection 
Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Stc.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.   2.   Lifecare  long-term  care   protection 
program. 

TITLE  XXVI-LIFECARE  LONG-TERM 
CARE  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 
"Part  A— General  Provisions 
"Sec.  2601.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  2602.  Long-term  care  agencies. 
"Sec.  2603.  Contribution  of  State  funds. 

"Part  B— Coverage  of  Home  and 
Community-Based  Care  Services 

"Sec.  26U, 

"Sec.  2612. 

"Sec.  2613. 

"Sec.  2614. 

"Sec.  2615. 

"Sec.    2616 


Sec.    2617 

Sec.  2618. 

Sec.  2619. 
Sec.  2620. 


Benefits. 

Eligibility. 

Respite  care. 

Qualified  service  providers. 

Payment  for  services. 

Home    and    Community-Based 

Advisory  Council. 
.  Quality  assurance  boards  and 

community  advisory  boards. 
Home  and  community-based  care 

quality  assurance. 
Certification. 
Reimbursement. 


"Part  C— Coverage  of  First  6  Months  or 
Nursing  Home  Care 
"Sec.  2621.  Benefits. 
"Sec.  2622.  Eligibility. 
"Sec.  2623.  Limitations  on  payment. 
"Sec.  2624.  Reimbursement. 
"Sec.   2625.   Relationship   to  other  entitle- 
ment programs. 

"Part  D— Insurance  Coverage  for  Nursing 

Home  Care  That  Exceeds  6  Months 
Sec.  2631.  Establishment  of  Federal  Long- 
Term  Care  Insurance  Program. 
Sec.  2632.  Eligibility. 
Sec.  2633.  Premium  rates. 
Sec.  2634.  Benefits. 


"Sec.  2635.  Qualified  service  providers. 
"Sec.  2636.  Reimbursement. 

"Part  E— Training  and  Research 
"Sec.   2641.   Grants  for  training  for  home 
and  community-based  care  for 
the  elder;  V. 
Sec.  2642.  Grants  for  home  health  aides. 
"Sec.    2643.    Grantfi    for    model    consumer 

training  programs. 
"Sec.  2644.  Centers  for  long-term  care  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance. 

"Part  F— Demonstration  Projects 
"Sec.  2651.  Demonstration  projects  for  seri- 
ously mentally  ill  Individuals. 
"Sec.     2652.    Demonstration    projects    for 
working   age   Individuals   with 
severe  functional  limitations. 
"Sec.  2653.  General  authority.". 

Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  4.  Effective  date. 

set     2    LIFECARE  lX)NG-TeRM  CARE  PROTECTION 

program 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  XXVI  (42  U.S.C. 
300aaa  et  seq.)  as  title  XXVII: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  2601  through 
2614  (42  U.S.C.  300aaa  through  300aaa-13) 
as  sections  2701  through  2714.  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  title  XXV  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

•TITLE  XXVI— LIFECARE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
PROTECTION  PROGRAM 
"PART  A— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
••SE<  .  2S0I   DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  title: 

"<1)  Activity  of  daily  living.— The  term 
'activity  of  daily  living'  includes: 

■(A)  Bathing.— Getting  water  and  cleans- 
ing the  whole  body,  including  turning  on 
the  water  for  a  bath,  shower,  or  sponge 
bath,  getting  to.  in.  and  out  of  a  tub  or 
shower,  and  washing  and  drying  oneself: 

"(B)  Dressing.— Getting  clothes  from 
closets  and  drawers  and  then  getting 
dressed,  including  putting  on  braces  or 
other  devices  and  fastening  buttons,  zippers, 
snaps,  or  other  closures,  selecting  appropri- 
ate attire,  and  dressing  in  the  proper  order 

"(C)  Toileting.— Going  to  a  bathroom  for 
bowel  and  bladder  function,  transferring  on 
and  off  the  toilet,  cleaning  after  elimina- 
tion, and  arranging  clothes: 

"(D)  TIiansferring.— Moving  in  and  out  of 
bed  and  in  and  out  of  a  chair  or  wheelchair; 
or 

"(E)  Eating.— Transferring  food  from  a 
plate  or  its  equivalent  into  the  body.  Includ- 
ing cutting  food  so  as  to  make  possible  safe 
ingestion. 

■■(2)  Adult  day  health  care.— The  term 
adult  day  health  care'  means  a  community- 
based  group  program  designed  to— 

"(A)  meet  the  need  for  adult  day  health 
care  for  functionally  impaired  individuals  in 
a  structured,  comprehensive  program:  and 

"(B)  provide  a  variety  of  health  and  social 
services  furnished  by  an  adult  day  health 
care  center  in  an  ambulatory  group  care  set- 
ting during  any  pari  of  a  day.  but  on  a  less 
thaji  24-hour  basis,  to  an  mdividual  de- 
scribed in  section  2612. 

■(3)  Adult  day  health  care  center.— 

■(A)  In  general.— The  term  adult  day 
health  care  center'  means  a  public  agency  or 
private  organization  (or  a  subdivision  there- 
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of),  with  an  identifiable  administrative  unit 
headed  by  a  Director,  that  meets  such 
standards  for  personnel,  program,  physical 
characteristics  of  the  facility,  recordlteep- 
Ing,  and  such  other  aspects  of  the  function 
of  such  center  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  health,  safety. 
and  effective  treatment  of  patients  and  es- 
tablishes by  reg^ulation. 

"(B)  Professional  organization  stano- 
AJU>s.— In  promulgating  such  regulations. 
the  Secretary  shall  carefully  consider  certi- 
fication standards  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging  and  its  professional 
membership  unit,  the  National  Institute  for 
Adult  Day  Care. 

"(C)  PiMSONNEL.— Such  Standards  shall  in- 
clude the  participation  in  the  provision  of 
the  services  of  the  center  of  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  group  of  personnel  that  includes  at 
least— 

■■(i)  one  physician  or  nurse  practitioner, 
which  could  be  the  individual's  ovt-n  physi- 
cian or  nurse  practitioner; 

"(ii)  one  registered  professional  nurse; 

"(iii)  one  social  worker; 

"(iv)  individuals  with  sltills  representing 
physical,  recreational,  or  occupational  ther- 
apy or  speech-language  pathology:  and 

"(V)  a  dietitian. 
"Such  personnel  may  be  employed  directly 
by  the  center  or  on  a  consultant  basis,  as 
specified  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(D)  State  certification.— To  be  consid- 
ered an  adult  health  care  center  under  this 
title,  a  center  shall  be  certified  by  a  Stale. 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(4)  Care  PLAN.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  care  plan' 
means  a  plan  that  has  been  developed  by  a 
Case  Management  Agency,  or  a  home  care 
or  home  health  agency  working  under  con- 
tract with  the  Csise  Management  Agency  to 
provide  case  management  services.  Such  a 
care  plan  shall  be  based  on  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  needs  assessment  of  an  eligi- 
ble individual  conducted  by  a  case  manage- 
ment team  in  cooperation  with  the  individ- 
ual, the  family  of  the  individual,  or  other  in- 
formal caregivers,  and  in  consultation  with 
such  other  health  professionals  as  the  case 
management  team  considers  appropriate  for 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  A  care  plan  de- 
veloped by  a  home  care  or  home  health 
agency  is  subject  to  review  and  approval  by 
the  Case  Management  Agency.  Any  entity 
performing  case  management  services  for 
individuals  determined  eligible  for  services 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  allowed  to  self 
refer  for  services  included  in  the  care  plan 
of  such  individual. 

"(B)  Contents.— The  plan  shall— 

•■(i)  include  a  definition  of  specific  out- 
come goals  on  which  improvement,  reduced 
rate  of  decline,  maintenance,  or  improved 
quality  of  life  for  the  individual  is  expected; 
and 

"(ii)  identify  the  specific  mix  of  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  outcome  goals  allot- 
ted to  the  patient  and  reimbursable  under 
this  title  as  determined  by  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  2602. 

"(5)  Case  management  services.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  case  manage- 
ment services'  means  services  performed  by 
a  case  management  team  that  include— 

"(i)  conducting  a  comprehensive  needs  as- 
sessment in  cooperation  with  an  individual 
and  the  family  of  an  individual  and  in  con- 
sultation with  such  other  health  profession- 
als (including  a  physical  therapist,  occupa- 
tional therapist,  nurse  practitioner,  certified 
dietitian,  or  physician)  as  the  case  manage- 


ment team  considers  appropriate  for  the 
needs  of  the  individual  to  assess  the  physi- 
cal, social,  cognitive,  and  environmental 
status  of  the  individual; 

■  (ii)  developing,  implementing,  and  modi- 
fying (when  necessary)  the  care  plan  of  an 
individual; 

"(iii)  coordinating  the  services  provided 
under  the  care  plan; 

"(iv)  monitoring  the  care  plan  to  ensure 
the  quality,  quantity,  timeliness,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  services; 

'IV)  monitoring  the  progress  of  an  individ- 
ual toward  achievement  of  the  goals  speci- 
fied in  the  care  plan,  and 

"(vi)  reviewing  and  revising,  as  necessary, 
the  care  plan  at  least  once  every  three 
months  or  earlier  in  the  event  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  individual  changes. 

"(B)  Requirement.— Individuals  providing 
case  management  services  to  children  and 
the  disabled  under  this  Act  shall  demon- 
strate their  experience  with  the  special 
needs  of  these  populations. 

"(6)  Case  management  team.— The  term 
case  management  team'  means  a  registered 
professional  nurse  and  a  qualified  social 
worker  (who  is  licensed  or  certified,  if  appli- 
cable, in  the  State  in  which  the  individual  is 
providing  services),  working  in  consultation 
with  other  health  professionals  as  needed, 
who  are  employed  by  a  Case  Management 
Agency  or  by  a  certified  home  health 
agency,  home  care  agency,  or  other  private 
nonprofit  organization  under  contract  with 
the  agency  to  provide  case  management 
services  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  title  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation.  Such  nurse  and 
social  worker  shall  meet  standards  of  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  qualify  to 
provide  case  management  services  under 
this  title.  The  case  management  team  for 
any  person  determined  eligible  for  services 
under  this  part,  as  defined  under  section 
2612(a)(2>(B)(ii).  shall  also  include  a  physi- 
cian. 

"(7)  Comprehensive  needs  assessment.— 
The  term  comprehensive  needs  assessment' 
means  a  comprehensive  interdisciplinary  as- 
.se.ssment  of  the  status  and  needs  of  an  indi- 
vidual that  IS  conducted  by  a  case  manage- 
ment team.  The  assessment  shall  address 
functional  status  (including  activities  of 
daily  living),  instrumental  activities  of  daily 
living  (such  as  housekeeping,  shopping, 
transportation,  meal  preparation,  and 
taking  medication),  medically  defined  condi- 
tions, drug  regimen,  nutrition  status,  mental 
status,  living  arrangement,  and  availability 
of  caregiver  support. 

18)  Heavy  chore  services.— The  term 
heavy  chore  services'  means  heavy  cleaning 
and  minor  home  repair.  Chore  services  may 
not  be  used  to  perform  activities  that  are 
the  responsibility  of  a  housing  authority  or 
landlord,  or  both.  Heavy  chore  services  shall 
be  provided  by  personnel  not  requiring  spe- 
cial training  but  who  work  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  case  management  agency  or 
other  qualified  provider.  Heavy  chore  serv- 
ices include  those  services  determined  by  a 
case  manager  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  an  individual  such  as 
washing  floors  and  walls,  woodcutting, 
changing  storm  windows,  replacing  window 
panes,  door  and  window  locks,  installing 
minor  home  adaptations,  snow  shoveling, 
weatherization.  and  such  other  needed 
heavy  chore  services  as  are  specified  by  a 
case  manager. 

(9)  Home  and  community-based  care 
services.— The  term   home  and  community- 


based  care  services'  means  items  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  an  individual— 

"(A)  under  a  written  plan  of  care  for  fur- 
nishing such  items  and  services  to  the  indi- 
vidual: 

"(B)  except  as  provided  clauses  (iv),  (v). 
and  (xii)  of  subparagraph  (C),  on  a  visiting 
basis  in  a  place  of  residence  of  the  individ- 
ual and  in  other  facilities  (but  not  including 
a  nursing  home):  and 

"(C)  that  include— 

"(i)  homemaker  services: 

"(ii)  home  health  aide  services: 

"(iii)  heavy  chore  services: 

"(iv)  adult  day  health  care  provided  at  an 
adult  day  health  care  center: 

""(V)  respite  care; 

""(vi)  home  mobility  aids  and  minor  adap- 
tations to  the  home  of  the  individual  that 
promote  independence  (such  as  installation 
of  an  emergency  alarm  system,  railings, 
ramps,  and  special  toilets)  that  are  approved 
by  the  case  manager  and  included  in  the 
care  plan  of  the  individual: 

"'(vii)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse: 

"(viii)  medical  social  work  services: 

"(ix)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  or  rehabilitative  services  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  functional  capability  or  to 
prevent  functional  deterioration; 

"(x)  transportation  to  and  from  health  or 
social  services; 

"(xi)  nutrition  and  dietary  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  quali- 
fied dietitian:  and 

"(xii)  any  of  the  items  and  services  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (i)  through  (xi)— 

"(I)  that  are  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  case 
manager,  at  a  hospital  or  nursing  facility,  or 
at  a  rehabilitation  center  that  meets  such 
standards  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tion; and 

"(II)  the  furnishing  of  which  cannot  read- 
ily be  made  available  to  the  individual  in 
such  place  of  residence,  or  can  be  provided 
more  economically  or  effectively  in  such 
hospital,  facility,  or  center. 

"(10)  Home  care  agency.— The  term  'home 
care  agency'  means  an  agency  in  any  State 
that  has  been  certified  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide home  care  services  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  Such  services  include 
homemaker  services,  heavy  chore  services, 
and  respite  services. 

"(11)  Home  health  agency.— The  term 
'home  health  agency'  means  an  agency  in 
any  State  that  has  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  home  health  services. 
Such  services  shall  include  home  health 
aide  services,  homemaker  services,  nursing 
services,  respite  services,  medical  social  work 
services,  and  occupational,  physical,  speech 
therapy,  and  nutrition  and  dietary  counsel- 
ing. 

"( 12)  Home  health  aide  services.— 

"■(A)  In  general.— The  term  'home  health 
aide  services'  means  the  services  provided  by 
a  home  health  aide  who  meets  such  educa- 
tional, training,  and  any  other  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regula- 
tion and  who  is  employed  by  a  home  health 
or  home  care  agency  or  whose  services  are 
provided  under  a  contract  with,  or  subcon- 
tract on  behalf  of.  a  Case  Management 
Agency. 

"(B)  Services.— Such  services  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(i)  providing  personal  care  in  following 
the  instructions  of  the  case  management 
team  of  an  individual  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse  or.  if  ap- 


propriate, a  physical,  speech,  or  occupation- 
al therapist; 

"(ii)  assisting  the  individual  with  activities 
of  daily  living; 

"(iii)  assisting  the  individual  with  the 
taking  of  medications  ordered  by  a  physi- 
cian, that  are  ordinarily  self-administered: 

"(iv)  assisting  and  reinforcing  the  individ- 
ual with  necessary  self-help  skills:  and 

"(V)  reporting  to  the  registered  profession- 
al nurse  supervisor  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tion or  family  situation  of  the  individual. 

"(13)  Homemaker  services.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'homemaker 
services'  means  services  provided  by  a  home- 
maker  who  meets  such  educational,  train- 
ing, and  any  other  requirements  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  and  who 
is  employed  by  a  home  health  or  home  care 
agency  or  who  are  working  under  contract 
with,  or  subcontract  on  behalf  of,  a  Case 
Management  Agency. 

"(B)  Services.— Homemaker  services  may 
include— 

"(i)  organizing  the  homemaking  activity 
of  the  household  with  the  active  participa- 
tion of  an  individual,  if  possible,  and  other 
responsible  family  members: 

■"(ii)  coordinating  efforts  of  other  family 
members  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
duties  necessary  for  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  household; 

"(iii)  performing  routine  housekeeping 
tasks,  planning  and  preparing  meals,  doing 
the  marketing  and  simple  errands,  and 
taking  care  of  light  laundry; 

"(iv)  assisting  the  individual  with  personal 
care  services  including  performing  activities 
of  daily  living;  and 

"(V)  p)erforming  such  incidental  household 
services  as  are  essential  to  the  care  of  an  in- 
dividual at  home,  such  as  reporting  to  a  reg- 
istered professional  nurse  supervisor 
changes  in  the  condition  or  family  situation 
of  the  individual  and  following  a  written 
case  plan  established  by  a  case  management 
team. 

■"(14)  Nursing  facility — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  nursing  facili- 
ty^  means  an  institution  that  meets  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  to  ensure  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient provision  of  nursing  home  services 
under  this  title. 

•■(B)  Requirements.— 

■■(i)  Registered  professional  nurse.— All 
nursing  facilities  shall  maintain  at  least  one 
registered  professional  nurse  on  duty  at  all 
times.  The  Secretary  may  provide  limited 
waivers  of  such  requirement  if— 

■■(I)  the  facility  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  it  has  t>een 
unable,  despite  diligent  efforts  (including 
offering  wages  at  the  community  prevailing 
rate)  to  recruit  and  retain  appropriate  per- 
sonnel: 

■'(II)  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  will  not  endanger 
the  health,  safety,  or  well  being  of  residents 
of  the  facility: 

■■(III)  the  facility  meets  any  other  require- 
ments that  the  Secretary  may  establish  for 
the  approval  of  such  a  waiver;  and 

■■(I'V)  such  waiver  is  not  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  6  months,  but  such  may  be  re- 
newed on  a  limited  basis  for  additional  peri- 
ods not  to  exceed  6  months. 

■■(ii)  Registered  professional  social 
worker.— All  nursing  facilities  shall  main- 
tain at  least  one  full-time  registered  profes- 
sional social  worker  to  direct  its  social  serv- 
ices program. 

•■(15)  Respite  care.— The  term  respite 
care^  means  a  tempwrary  break  provided  to 


an  individual  who  supplies  regular  care  to  a 
dependent  relative  or  friend.  For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  break  may  not  exceed  30 
days  or  720  hours,  in  a  calendar  year.  The 
term  includes  institutional  or  nonlnstitu- 
tional  patient  supervisory  services  to  tempo- 
rarily relieve  the  caregiver  of  an  eligible  in- 
dividual as  determined  by  a  Care  Manage- 
ment Agency  and  included  in  the  care  plan 
of  the  individual. 

"(17)  Spell  of  illness.— The  term  spell  of 
illness'  means  a  period  of  consecutive  days 
beginning  with  the  first  day  on  which  an  in- 
dividual is  furnished  a  covered  service  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  first  6  consecu- 
tive months  thereafter  during  which  the  in- 
dividual is  not  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital  or 
a  nursing  facility. 

••SB(  .  2M2  U)N<;  TERM  (ARE  AGE.NflES. 

"(a)  Long-Term  Care  Screening  Agency.— 
"(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
contract  with  entities  to  act  as  Long-Term 
Care  Screening  Agencies  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "Screening 
Agency')  for  each  designated  su-ea  of  a 
State.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  such 
agency  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  individuals 
residing  in  the  geographic  jurisdiction  of 
the  agency,  for  services  provided  under  this 
Act  according  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  prescril)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  Eligibility.— The  Screening  Agency 
shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  an  individ- 
ual based  on  the  results  of  a  preliminary 
telephone  or  written  questionnaire  (com- 
pleted by  the  applicant,  by  the  caregiver  of 
the  applicant,  or  by  the  legal  guardian  or 
representative  of  the  applicant)  that  shall 
l)e  validated  through  the  use  of  a  screening 
tool  administered  in  person  by  a  physician, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  registered  profession- 
al nurse,  to  each  applicant  determined  eligi- 
ble through  initial  telephone  or  written 
questionnaire  interviews  not  later  than  15 
days  from  the  date  on  which  such  individual 
initially  applied  for  services  under  this  part. 
"(3)      Questionnaires      and      screening 

TOOLS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  telephone  or  written  questionnaire 
and  a  screening  tool  to  be  used  by  the 
Screening  Agency  to  determine  the  eligibil- 
ity of  an  individual  for  services  under  this 
title  consistent  with  requirements  of  this 
title  and  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation. 

"(B)  Questionnaires.— The  questionnaire 
shall  include  questions  about  the  functional 
impairment,  mental  status,  and  living  ar- 
rangement of  an  individual  and  other  crite- 
ria that  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation. 

■■(C)  Screening  tools.— The  screening  tool 
should  measure  functional  impairment 
caused  by  physical  or  cognitive  conditions  as 
well  as  information  concerning  cognition 
disability,  behavioral  problems  (such  as 
wandering  or  abusive  and  aggressive  behav- 
ior), the  living  arrangement  of  an  individ- 
ual, availability  of  caregivers,  and  any  other 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation.  The  screening  tool  shall  be 
administered  in  person. 

■■(4)  Notification.— Not  later  than  15  days 
after  the  date  on  which  an  individual  initial- 
ly applied  for  services  under  this  part  (by 
phone  or  written  questionnaire),  the  Screen- 
ing Agency  shall  notify  such  individual  that 
such  individual  is  not  eligible  for  benefits, 
or  that  such  individuals  must  schedule  an 
in-person  screening  to  determine  final  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  under  this  title.  The 
Screening  Agency  shall  notify  such  individ- 


ual of  its  final  decision  not  later  than  2 
working  days  after  the  in-person  screening. 

■'(5)  IN-PERSON  screening.— An  individual 
(or  the  legal  guardian  or  representative  of 
such  individual)  whose  application  for  long- 
term  care  benefits  under  this  Act  is  denied 
on  the  basis  of  information  provided 
through  a  telephone  or  written  question- 
naire, shall  be  notified  of  such  individual's 
right  to  an  in-person  screening  by  a  nurse  or 
appropriate  health  care  professionals. 

"(6)  Appeals.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  for  hearings  and  appeals 
in  cases  in  which  individuals  contest  the  eli- 
gibility findings  of  the  Screening  Agency. 

(7)  Funding  level.— The  Screening 
Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  determining 
the  estimated  funding  level  that  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  individuals  eligible  for  home  and 
community-based  care,  pursuant  to  stand- 
ards established  under  section  2615(e)  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Long-Term  Care  Case  Management 
Agency.— 

■(1)  Establishment— The  Secretary  shall 
contract  with  a  State  or,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  State  declines  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary,  a  private  nonprofit  organization, 
to  establish  and  administer  a  Long-Term 
Care  Case  Management  Agency  ( hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  'Case  Manage- 
ment Agency')  for  each  designated  area  of  a 
State.  Such  agency  shall  demonstrate  exper- 
tise in  the  delivery  of  health  and  social  serv- 
ices to  the  chronically  ill  and  disabled  pur- 
suant to  requirements  established  In  this 
title  and  such  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  establish  by  regulation  (including 
standards  for  training  and  qualification  of 
personnel,  financial  responsibility,  and  gov- 
ernance). 

■■(2)  Duties.— A  Case  Management  Agency 
shall  provide  case  management  services  for 
eligible  individuals  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts with  home  care  or  home  health  agen- 
cies that  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  for  providing  case  manage- 
ment services. 

■(3)  Care  plan.— The  Case  Management 
Agency  shall  develop  a  care  plan  for  each 
individual  determined  to  be  eligible  by  a 
Screening  Agency.  In  developing  a  care  plan 
for  an  individual,  the  Case  Management 
Agency  shall  design  a  plan  that  meets  the 
sen'ice  needs  of  the  individual,  consistent 
with  the  resources  available  to  the  agency. 

■■(4)  Funding.- 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  actual  level  of 
funding  allotted  to  an  eligible  individual  by 
the  Case  Mansigement  Agency  to  cover  serv- 
ices included  in  the  individual's  care  plan 
may  fall  above  or  below  the  estimated  an- 
nualized level  allotted  to  the  individual  by 
the  Screening  Agency  based  on  the  detailed 
assessment  and  plan  of  care  provided  by  the 
Case  Management  Agency. 

■■(B)  Limitation.— The  Case  Management 
Agency  shall  allocate  the  resources  avail- 
able from  the  the  Screening  Agency  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  2615(a))  to  ensure  that 
the  total  expenditures  for  home  and  com- 
munity-based care  for  individuals  eligible 
for  services  covered  under  this  title  residing 
within  the  geographic  jurisdiction  of  the 
agency  do  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
available  monthly  to  the  Case  Management 
Agency,  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  home 
and  community-based  services.  The  Case 
Management  Agency  shall  establish  specific 
financial  controls  (including  authorizing  the 
amount,  scope,  and  duration  of  services  to 
be  provided  to  an  individual)  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph. 
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"(c)  Recisthy— A  Case  Management 
Agency  shall  maintain  a  registry  of  quali- 
fied providers  of  home  and  community- 
based  and  nursing  home  care  in  the  State 
and  shall  assist  individuals  in  choosing 
qualified  providers  to  carry  out  the  care 
plan.  An  individual  eligible  for  services 
under  this  title  shall  be  free  to  choose  from 
the  registry  the  home  care  agency,  home 
health  agency,  or  other  qualified  provider 
of  services  to  carry  out  the  care  plan  of  such 
individual.  The  Case  Management  Agency 
shall  assist  the  individual  in  locating  alter- 
native providers  if  the  individual  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  provider  initially 
chosen. 

"(d)  Monitoring.— A  State  shall,  along 
with  the  Secretary,  monitor  the  perform 
ance  of  all  designated  Case  Management 
Agencies  and  assure  the  fiscal  stability  of 
such  agencies.  A  State  shall  act  as  the  finan 
cial  guarantor  of  each  agency. 
"SEC.  MM.  t•<)^^•RIBlTl().^  of  state  kinds 

"(a)  Estimate.— The  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate the  amount  that  a  State  would  have 
spent  during  each  calendar  year  for  individ- 
uals eligible  for  long-term  care  services 
under  each  Federal-State  entitlement  pro 
gram  in  the  absence  of  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  title.  Such  estimate  shall  be 
updated  annually  based  on  the  projected  in 
creases  in  the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  title 

"(b)  Contribution.— For  residents  of  a 
State  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  title  during  a  cal 
endar  year,  the  State  shall  contribute  the 
amount  estimated  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Secretary  to  share  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding services  to  such  State  residents  under 
the  program  established  by  this  title  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"PART  B— COVERAGE  OF  HO.ME  .AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED  C.\RE  SERVICES 
-SEC.  2«ll.  BE.NEFITS. 

"An  individual  who  meets  the  eligibility 
criteria  prescribed  in  section  2612  shall  be 
eligible  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  for  coverage  for  home  and  commu- 
nity-based care  services  that  are— 

"(1)  determined  to  t>e  necessary  by  a  Case 
Management  Agency; 

"(2)  described  in  the  care  plan  of  the  indi 
vidual; 

"(3)  services  for  which  the  individual  is  el- 
igible: and 

"(4)  consistent  with  the  need  for  care  of 
the  individual,  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  and  standards  established  under 
this  part. 

-SEC.  2812.  ELIGIBILITY 

"(a)  In  General.— An  individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  part  only  if 
the  individual— 

"(IXAiis— 

"(i)  65  years  of  age  or  older;  or 

"(ii)  eligible  for  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.)  as  the  result  of  a  disabil- 
ity: and 

"(B)  has  been  determined  by  a  Screening 
Agency  through  a  screening  process  (con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  2602)  to 
he- 
'd) completely  dependent  (does  not  par 
ticipate)  in  at  least  one  age-appropriate  ac- 
tivity of  daily  living  or  unable  to  perform 
two  or  more  age-appropriate  activities  of 
daily  living  without  human  assistance  or  su- 
pervision; or 

"(ii)  so  cognitively  impaired  (due  to  adult 
onset  or  acquired  chronic  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  occurring  in  clear  consciousness, 
and  including  those  individuals  who  would 


meet  such  criteria  except  for  the  presence 
of  a  transient  delirium  in  such  individuals) 
as  to  require  substantial  supervision  from 
another  individual  because  such  impaired 
individual  engage.s  in  inappropriate  behav- 
ior that  po.ses  a  substantial  health  and 
safety  hazard  to  such  impaired  individual  or 
to  others;  or 

(2)(A)  Is  under  19  years  of  age:  and 
(B)  has  been  determined  by  a  Screening 
Agency   through   a  screening  process  (con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  2602)— 

■  Ii)  to  be  unable  to  perform  two  or  more 
age-appropriate  activities  of  daily  living 
without  human  assistance  or  supervision;  or 

"(ii)  to  require  both  a  medical  devise  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  vital  body  func- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  avert  death  or 
major  loss  of  bodily  functional  capacity  and 
substantial  and  ongoing  nursing  care  to 
avert  death  or  further  disability;  or 

"(3)(A)  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C  1395  et  .seq)  on  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
ability except  for  the  required  24-month 
waiting  period; 

'Hi  has  been  determined  by  a  Screening 
Agency  through  a  screening  process  (con- 
ducted m  accordance  with  section  2602)  to 
be  completely  dependent  (does  not  partici- 
pate) in  at  leaust  one  age-appropriate  activity 
of  daily  living  or  unable  to  perform  two  or 
more  age-appropriate  activities  of  daily 
living  without  human  assistance  or  supervi- 
sion: and 

■(C)  has  a  medical  prognosis  that  such  in- 
dividual's life  expectancy  is  12  months  or 
less. 

•(b)  Application —An  individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  part  only  if— 

( 1 )  f  he  individual  has  filed  an  application 
for.  and  is  in  need  of.  benefits  covered  under 
this  part: 

•■(2)  the  legal  guardian  of  the  individual 
has  filed  an  application  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  in  need  of  benefits  covered 
under  this  part:  or 

"(3)  the  representative  of  an  individual 
who  is  cognitively  impaired,  who  has  no 
legal  guardian,  and  who  is  in  need  of  bene- 
fits covered  under  this  part,  files  an  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  individual. 

SEC  l(,\X  KESIMTK  <  AKK 

••(a)  Eligibility.— An  individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  respite  care  benefits  under  this 
part  if— 

'(1)1  A)  the  individual  meets  the  require- 
ments established  in  section  2612: 

"(B)  the  individual  is  dependent  on  a  daily 
basis  on  a  primary  caregiver  and  is  assisting 
the  individual  without  monetary  compensa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  at  least  two  age- 
appropriate  activities  of  daily  living;  and 

"(C)  without  such  assistance  the  individ- 
ual could  not  perform  such  activities  of 
daily  living:  or 

(2)  the  individual  has  dementia  or  other 
cognitive  impairments,  as  determined  by  a 
Screening  Agency. 

"(b)  Determination  of  Need.— The  deter- 
mination of  the  need  of  an  individual  for 
respite  care  shall  be  made  by  the  Case  Man- 
agement Agency.  An  analysis  of  such  need 
shall  be  included  in  the  care  plan  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

■(c)  Services —Respite  care  services  under 
this  section  may  include  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  or  nursing  home  services 
described  in  section  2621(b). 

"Id I  Period  of  Coverage.— Coverage  for 
such  services  shall  be  for  short  periods  of 
time  of  not  to  exceed  30  days  or  720  hours 
during  a  given  calendar  year. 


"(e)  Reimbursement  Rates.— Reimburse- 
ment rates  for  respite  care  services  covered 
under  this  section  shall  be  the  same  as  rates 
established  elsewhere  in  this  part  for  home 
and  community-based  services  and  nursing 
home  services. 

•SEC.  2S1I.  Ql  ALIFIEl)  SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

"(a)  In  General.— Services  provided  to  eli- 
gible individuals  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  care 
under  this  part  shall  be  provided  by  quali- 
fied service  providers. 

"(b)  Types.— A  qualified  service  provider 
shall  include— 

(1)  a  home  care  agency  certified  by  the 
State; 

"(2)  a  home  health  agency  certified  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(3)  an  adult  day  health  care  center  certi- 
fied by  the  State:  and 

"(4)  other  certified  or  licensed  provider  of 
specific  services  including  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse,  qualified  social  worker,  phy- 
sician, nurse  practitioner,  physical,  occupa- 
tional or  speech  therapist,  certified  dieti- 
tian, and  other  providers  as  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  by  regulation  that  meet 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Approval  Required  for  Reimburse- 
MENT.— No  individual  or  agency  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reimbursement  for  services  provid- 
ed to  an  individual  under  this  part  unless 
the  Case  Management  Agency  approves  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  individual  or 
agency. 

"SEC.  2615.  PAYME.ST  FOR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Case  Management  Agencies.— The 
Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount  monthly  to 
each  Case  Management  Agency  that  equals 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted  by  the 
Screening  Agency  for  eligible  individuals  in 
the  geographic  jurisdiction  of  such  Case 
Management  Agency  who  have  been  deter- 
mined by  such  Screening  Agency  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  services  covered  under  this 
part. 

"(b)  Service  Providers.— 
"(1)  DiREcrr  payments.— The  Case  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  make  direct  payments  to 
certified  home  care  and  home  health  agen- 
cies, and  other  qualified  providers  of  home 
and  community-based  services  reimbursable 
under  this  part,  in  accordance  with  such 
methods  as  the  State  may  establish  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"■(2)  Pull  payment  for  services.— All  pro- 
viders of  home  and  community-based  care 
services  under  the  program  established 
under  this  part  shall  accept  payment  rates 
established  by  the  Case  Management 
Agency  as  payment  in  full  for  services  and 
shall  not  pass  on  additional  charges  to  bene- 
ficiaries for  services  rendered  under  a  plan 
of  care. 

"(c)  Providers  of  Case  Management  Serv- 
ices.—If  a  Case  Management  Agency  con- 
tracts with  a  home  health  or  home  care 
agency  to  provide  case  management  serv- 
ices, the  Case  Management  Agency  shall 
make  direct  payments  to  such  organization 
in  accordance  with  such  methods  as  the 
State  may  establish  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Limit  on  Payment  for  Home  Health 
AND  Community-Based  Services.— 

"(1)  Initial  period.— During  the  3-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  maximum  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  to  a  Case  Manage- 
ment Agency  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  provided  to  an  individual  who 
resides  in  the  geographic  jurisdiction  of  the 
agency  and  who  is  eligible  for  services  under 


this  part  shall  be,  on  an  annualized  basis, 
not  more  than  65  percent  of  the  average 
amount  payable,  including  the  cost  of  ancil- 
lary services,  for  the  same  number  of  care 
days  in  a  nursing  home  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et 
seq.)  in  the  area  in  which  the  home  and 
community-based  care  is  provided. 

"(2)  Subsequent  years.— In  years  subse- 
quent to  the  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 ).  the  maximum  amount  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  according  to  such  prospective 
payment  methods  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish by  regulation  to  assure  that  no  pay- 
ment is  made  for  home  and  community- 
based  services  that  will  exceed  the  cost  of 
an  alternative  placement  in  a  nursing  facili- 
ty, less  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
room  and  board  in  such  facilities  or  in  the 
community. 

"(e)  Amount  of  Coverage.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection  (d) 
and  other  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  coverage  allotted  to  an  eligible 
individual  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  service  needs  of  the  individual. 

"(2)  Maximum  average  amount.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  in  a  given  geographic 
area,  the  average  amount  payable  for  such 
individual  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying— 

"(A)  the  maximum  amount  prescribed  in 
subsection  (d);  by 

"(B)  a  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  need 
for  services  of  the  individual. 

'"(3)  Severity  of  need  for  services.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  severity  of 
the  need  for  services  of  an  individual  shall 
be  estimated  by  such  statistical  models  and 
techniques,  that  shall  include  a  measure  of 
the  severity  of  dependency  in  activities  of 
daily  living,  cognitive  impairment,  living  ar- 
rangement, age.  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  by  regulation, 
except  that  all  individuals  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  services  under  this  part  shall  be 
presumed  to  face  a  monthly  need  for  serv- 
ices of  at  least  5  percent  of  the  maximum  al- 
lotment. In  determining  eligibility,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  use  any  measures  of  the 
income  and  assets  of  the  individual.  Expend- 
itures authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  services  specified  in  this 
part  in  accordance  with  a  written  care  plan 
prepared  through  case  management  services 
provided  by  the  Case  Management  Agency 
or  a  home  care  or  home  health  agency 
under  contract  with  the  agency  to  provide 
case  management  services. 

""(4)  Chronically-ill  individual.— The 
amount  of  coverage  allotted  in  a  month  to 
an  eligible  individual  who  is  a  chronically-ill 
individual.  as  described  in  section 
2612(a)(2)(B)(ii).  who  resides  in  a  State 
shall  be  an  amount  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates is  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  payable,  under  the  plan  of 
the  State  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  during  the  month  if 
such  individual  were  provided  appropriate 
care  in  an  appropriate  institutional  setting, 
if  no  limit  on  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of 
covered  institutional  services  applied  other 
than  medical  necessity. 

""(f)  CoPAYMENT.— The  amount  payable  for 
home  and  community-based  services  under 
this  part  shall  be  reduced  by  a  copayment 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  insurance  benefits  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq).  if  any.  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  services  provided  to  the 
individual,  whichever  is  less. 


"SEC.   2616.    HOME   A.VD   COMMCNITY-BASED  CARE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

'"(a)  Establishment.— No  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  established  an  independ- 
ent body  to  be  known  as  the  'Home  and 
Community-Based  Care  Advisory  Council' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  Council'). 

"(b)  Membership.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  13  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

'■(2)  Expertise.— To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  Council  shall  include  indi- 
viduals with  expertise  in  pediatrics,  geriat- 
rics, gerontology,  disability,  case  manage- 
ment of  home  and  community-based  serv- 
ices and  home  and  community-based  care 
reimbursement,  home  and  community-based 
care  consumers  and  their  representatives, 
home  and  community-based  care  providers 
and  their  representatives,  professionals  with 
expertise  in  long-term  care  including  nurses, 
social  workers,  discharge  planners,  third 
party  payors,  long-term  care  ombudsmen, 
and  State  and  local  health  and  social  service 
agency  representatives. 

"(3)  Term.— An  appointment  to  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  4 
years. 

"(c)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  Council 
shall  he- 
'd) to  assist  the  Secretary  in  assuring  the 
prompt  and  efficient  implementation  of  this 
part: 

■■(2)  to  regularly  review  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  part;  and 

'■(3)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and 
Congress  any  necessary  modifications  of 
this  part. 

"(d)  Consultation.— The  Secretary  shall 
regularly  and  closely  consult  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  this  part. 

■■(e)  Meetings.— To  carry  out  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  meet  with  the  Council 
at  least  once  every  month  during  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and  at  least 
quarterly  after  such  period. 

""SEC.    2817.    giAl.lTY    ASSIRANCE    BOARDS    AND 
COMMINITV  ADVISORY  BOARDS. 

"(a)  Quality  Assurance  Board.— A  State 
shall  establish  and  appoint  members  to  a 
quality  assurance  board  that  will  monitor 
the  quality  of  care  provided  under  this  part 
in  a  given  area  of  the  State,  pursuant  to 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation. 

"(b)  Community  Advisory  Board.— A 
Slate  shall  establish  and  appoint  members 
to  a  community  advisory  board  for  each 
Case  Management  Agency  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations by  the  Secretary.  The  advisory  board 
shall  be  composed  of  consumers  of  serv'ices 
and  their  families,  representatives  of  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  professionals  provid- 
ing services  to  the  elderly,  and  public  mem- 
bers. Public  members  and  consumers  and 
their  families  shall  form  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  board. 

•SE(     ■lf>\*.    HOME    AND   (OMMINITY  BASED  (ARE 
Ql  ALITY  ASSIRANCE. 

"(a)  Home  and  Community-Based  Care 
Services  Consumers'  Bill  of  Rights.- The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  that 
shall  establish  a  bill  of  rights  for  consumers 
of  home  and  community-based  services 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
consumer),  that  shall  recognize  the  follow- 
ing as  the  rights  of  consumers  that  may  be 
asserted  by  the  consumer  or  the  representa- 
tive or  guardian  of  the  consumer: 


"(1)  Treatment  of  individoai-— To  be 
treated  with  courtesy,  respect,  and  full  rec- 
ognition of  one's  dignity.  Individuality,  and 
right  to  control  one's  own  household  and 
lifestyle. 

"(2)  Full  information.— To  be  fully  In- 
formed by  the  individual's  case  management 
team  of  his  or  her  condition. 

"(3)  Refusal  of  treatment.— To  refuse  all 
or  part  of  any  treatment,  care,  or  service, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  likely  conse- 
quences of  such  refusal. 

"(4)  Nondiscrimination.— To  receive 
treatment,  care,  and  services  In  compliance 
with  all  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations 
without  discrimination  in  the  provision  or 
quality  of  services  based  on  race,  religion, 
gender,  age.  or  creed  (except  as  provided 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
(42  U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.)).  or  because  of  a 
change  in  the  source  of  payment. 

'■(5)  Freedom  from  abuse.— To  be  free 
from  mental  and  physical  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation,  and  to  t>e  free  from  chemi- 
cal and  physical  restraints. 

"(6)  Respect  and  privacy.— To  receive  re- 
spect and  privacy  in  the  home  care  consum- 
ers  treatment,  care,  and  services  in  caring 
for  p)ersonal  needs,  in  communications,  and 
in  all  daily  activities. 

■■(7)  Confidentiality.— To  be  assured  of 
the  confidential  treatment  of  personal  and 
financial  records  and  to  approve  or  refuse 
the  release  of  such  records  to  any  individ- 
uals outside  the  agency  except  as  otherwise 
required  by  law  or  third-party  payment  con- 
tract. 

"(8)  Exercise  or  rights.— To  be  free  to 
fully  exercise  the  consumer's  civil  rights 
and  to  t>e  assisted  in  doing  so  when  assist- 
ance is  needed. 

"(9)  Transition  of  services.— To  receive 
assistance  to  assure  a  smooth  transition  in 
services  consistent  with  the  welfju-e  of  the 
home  care  consumer. 

(b)  Home  and  Community-Based  Provid- 
er Quality  Assurance  Requirements.— 

■(  1 )  In  general.- In  addition  to  such  other 
requirements  as  may  apply,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  that  require 
that  in  order  to  receive  funding  under  this 
title  for  the  provision  of  home  or  communi- 
ty-based services  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  services'),  all  qualified  pro- 
viders shall,  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  such  regula- 
tions— 

"(A)  comply  with  the  consumers'  bill  of 
rights  promulgated  under  sut)section  (a): 

"(BXi)  implement  procedures  for  prompt- 
ly reviewing  and  resolving  the  grievances  of 
consumers;  and 

'■(ii)  provide  an  oral  notification  and  a 
written  copy  of  such  procedures  to  each 
consumer  (or  the  representative  or  guardian 
of  the  consumer)  who  receives  services  pro- 
vided by  a  qualified  provider; 

■(C)  ensure  that  each  provider  employed 
by  or  under  contract  with  a  home  care  or 
home  health  agency  receives  training— 

"(1)  sufficient  to  meet  a  level  of  proficien- 
cy established  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions (in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  children,  home 
health  and  home  care  agencies,  and  experts 
in  the  fields  of  geriatric  nursing,  pediatric 
nursing,  geriatric  social  work,  pediatric 
social  work,  mental  health,  rehabilitation, 
and  other  appropriate  health  care  profes- 
sionals) that  are  appropriate  in  content  and 
amount  as  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  4021(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987; 
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"(ii)  that  develops  separate  levels  of  profi- 
ciency in  and  is  reflective  of  the  range  of 
skills  required  of  providers  that  provide  dif 
f  erent  levels  of  services;  and 

"(iil)  the  extent  of  which  shall  be  made 
available  on  request  to  each  consumer  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  training  or  level  of 
certification  achieved  by  each  provider; 

"(D)  supervise  ail  care  providers  employed 
by  or  under  contract  with  a  qualified  provid- 
er in  accordance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  (including  regular 
random  on-site  supervisory  visits  by  regis- 
tered nurses  or  other  appropriate  health 
care  professionals);  and 

"(E)  perform  annual  evaluations  of  the 
quality  of  services  provided  by  providers  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  with  a  qualified 
provider  that  shall  document  consumer  in- 
volvement through  a  process  that  shall  in- 
clude client  interviews. 

"(2)  Durable  mkoical  equipment  sebv- 
ICES.— In  addition  to  such  other  require- 
ments as  may  apply,  to  receive  funding  for 
the  provision  of  durable  medical  equipment 
services  under  this  title,  a  qualified  provider 
shall  in  each  case  of  a  consumer  to  which 
such  services  are  provided— 

'(A)  issue  written  instructions  for  the  op- 
eration of  such  equipment; 

"(B)  provide  sufficient  training  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  family  of  the  consumer,  and  the 
staff  to  permit  the  appropriate  and  safe  op- 
eration of  all  such  equipment;  and 

"(C)  formulate  an  emergency  plan  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  services  provided  to  the 
home  care  consumer. 

"(c)  Case  Management  Agency  Quality 
Assurance  Requirements.— In  addition  to 
such  other  requirements  as  may  apply,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring that  an  agency,  to  receive  funding 
for  the  provision  of  case  management  serv- 
ices under  this  Act,  shall,  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
such  regulations — 

"(IHA)  comply  with  the  consumers'  bill  of 
rights  promulgated  under  subsection  (ai; 
and 

"(B)  provide  an  oral  notification  and  a 
written  copy  of  such  bill  of  rights  to  each 
consumer  (or  the  representative  or  guardian 
of  the  consumer)  who  receives  services 
under  this  Act; 

"(2KA)  implement  procedures  for  the 
prompt  review  and  resolution  of  the  griev- 
ances of  consumers;  and 

•(B)  provide  an  oral  notification  and  a 
written  copy  of  such  procedures  to  each 
consumer  (or  the  representative  or  guardian 
of  such  consumer)  who  receives  services 
from  the  agency; 

"(3)  provide  to  each  consumer  (or  the  rep- 
resentative or  guardian  of  the  consumer)  a 
written  statement  of  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  consumer  and  the  schedule  for 
the  provision  of  such  services,  as  agreed  on 
by  the  consumer; 

"(4)  provide  to  each  consumer  a  clear  writ- 
ten statement  as  to  how  the  consumer  (or 
the  representative  or  guardian  of  the  con- 
sumer), may  appeal  the  benefit  and  level  de- 
cisions made  by  the  agency; 

"(5)  maintain  procedures  that  assure 
prompt  access  by  eligible  consumers  to  serv- 
ices; 

"(6)  ensure  that  the  personnel  that  pro- 
vide case  management  services  to  each  con- 
sumer have  received  adequate  training  as 
prescribed  in  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate Home  Care  Quality  Assurance 
Board;  and 

"(7)  establish  and  implement  case  man- 
agement procedures  that  shall  include— 


■(A)  a  plan  of  care  that  establishes  rea- 
sonable smd  measurable  client  objectives 
and  the  services  to  be  provided  to  meet  such 
objectives; 

"(B)  a  plan  of  care  that  employs  outcome 
measures  of  care  insofar  as  they  are  appro- 
priate and  available  for  each  consumer 
served: 

■iC)  methods  for  a  review  that  shall  be 
conducted  at  least  once  during  every  3- 
month  period  of— 

"(i)  the  needs  of  the  consumer;  and 

''ii)  the  plan  of  care  for  the  consumer, 

"(D)  methods  for  follow-up  and  on-going 
monitoring  of  patient  and  services  delivery; 
and 

(E)  a  statement  of  the  criteria  and  proce- 
dures to  be  applied  for  the  discharge  or 
transfer  of  the  consumer  to  another  agency, 
program,  or  service. 

'(d)  Standard  and  Extended  Survey.— 
Section  1891<c)  and  (di  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395bbb(c)  and  (d))  shall 
apply  to  home  health  agencies  certified  to 
receive  payments  for  services  provided 
under  this  title. 

(e)  Survey— The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  implement  a  standard  and  extended 
survey  of  home  care  agencies  certified  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  services  provided  under 
this  title. 

SK(    2619  t'KRTIFUATION. 

(a)  Requirement  — 

1 1)  In  general.  -A  State  shall— 

"(A)  survey  home  care  agencies,  home 
health  agencies,  and  adult  day  health  care 
centers  to  determine  their  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  established  under 
this  part;  and 

"(B)  certify  such  an  agency  or  center  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  such  program  if  the 
agency  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Frequency.— A  State  shall  conduct 
the  survey  and  certification  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  not  less  than  once  during 
each  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Individual  Providers.- 

( 1 )  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  services  covered  under  this  part, 
a  qualified  service  provider  referred  to  in 
section  2614  shall  be  licensed  or.  if  applica- 
ble, certified  by  the  State  in  which  the  pro- 
vider practices  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Homemakers  and  home  health 
aides.— To  be  reimbursed  for  services  cov- 
ered under  this  part,  a  homemaker  or  home 
health  aide  must  be  a  trained  employee  of  a 
certified  home  care  or  home  health  agency 
worliing  under  professional  supervision. 

"(3)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  certification  requirement  for  providers 
that  do  not  provide  direct  patient  care. 

•SEC.  i620  RKIMRl  R.'iK.MKNT 

•■(a)  Acceptance  of  Referrals  and  Reim- 
bursement— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2».  a  home  health  or  home  care 
agency  or  other  provider  certified  by  a  State 
to  provide  services  reimbursable  under  this 
part  shall  provide  services  to  all  individuals 
referred  to  the  provider  by  a  Case  Manage- 
ment Agency  or  by  an  organization  under 
contract  with  the  agency  to  provide  case 
management  services  and  accept  as  payment 
in  full  the  reimbursement  amounts  provided 
under  this  part. 

"(2)  Exception.— The  service  requirement 
imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  requirement  would  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  operating  policies  under  which 
the  provider  was  certified  (such  as  the  maxi- 


mum number  of  individuals  an  agency  may 
care  for  at  any  time). 

"(b)  Additional  Services.— Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude any  individual  who  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  under  this  part  from  purchas- 
ing home  and  community-based  services 
that  are  more  generous  than  services  pro- 
vided for  in  the  care  plan  of  the  individual. 
If  an  individual  purchases  more  generous 
services,  a  provider  may  not  charge  such  in- 
dividual higher  rates  for  such  services  than 
the  amount  the  provider  is  reimbursed 
under  this  part. 

■•(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Entitlement 
Programs.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  the  case  of  any  service  cov- 
ered under  this  part  that  is  also  covered 
under  another  Federally  administered  enti- 
tlement program,  the  Secretary  shall  act  as 
a  secondary  payer  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Reimbursement.— Reimbursement  for 
services  provided  under  this  part  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  part  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

•PART  C— COVERAGE  OF  FIRST  6  MONTHS 
OF  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

•SEC  2621.  BENEFITS. 

•'(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c),  an  individual  who  meets  the  eligibility 
criteria  prescribed  in  section  2622  shall  be 
eligible  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  for  coverage  for  services  described 
in  subsection  (b)  provided  to  the  individual 
by  a  nursing  facility  that  are  required  by 
the  individual,  while  the  individual  is  an  in- 
patient of  the  facility,  for  a  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  6  months  for  a  spell  of  illness. 

"(b)  Types.— Coverage  may  be  provided 
under  this  part  for— 

"(1)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse; 

"(2)  bed  and  board  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  care; 

••(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  a  facility  or  by  others 
under  arrangements  with  a  facility; 

"(4)  medical  social  services; 

•■(5)  drug,  biological,  supply,  appliance, 
and  equipment  for  use  in  the  facility,  that  is 
ordinarily  furnished  by  the  facility  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  an  inpatient; 

•■(6)  medical  service  of  an  intern  or  resi- 
dent-in-training under  an  approved  teaching 
program  of  a  hospital  with  which  a  facility 
has  in  effect  a  transfer  agreement  or  other 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  service  provided 
by  a  hospital  with  which  a  facility  has  in 
effect  a  transfer  agreement;  and 

'•(7)  such  other  health  services  necessary 
to  the  health  of  a  patient  as  are  generally 
provided  by  a  nursing  home  facility. 

■•(c)  Benefits  After  Covered  Stays.— An 
individual  shall  be  eligible  for  additional 
nursing  home  coverage  under  this  part  sub- 
sequent to  a  covered  stay  if— 

■•(1)  the  individual  has  not  been  an  inpa- 
tient in  a  hospital  or  nursing  facility  for  at 
least  6  consecutive  months  after  any  cov- 
ered stay;  and 

•■(2)(A)  the  individual  has  a  diagnosis  that 
is  different  than  that  provided  for  the  pre- 
ceding nursing  home  stay;  or 

•'(B)  there  has  t)een  a  substantial  worsen- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  individual  since 
the  latest  discharge  of  the  individual. 

•SEC  2622.  ELIGIBILITY. 

••(a)  In  General.— An  individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  part  if— 
■•(1)(A)  the  individual  is— 
••(i)  65  years  of  age  or  older;  or 


"(ii)  eligible  for  benefits  under  Part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.)  as  the  result  of  dUabil- 
ity;  and 

••(B)  has  been  determined  by  a  Screening 
Agency  through  a  screening  process  (con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  2602)  to 
be- 

••(i)  completely  dependent  with  respect  to 
at  least  one  activity  of  daily  living  or  unable 
to  p>erform  two  or  more  activities  of  daily 
living  without  human  assistance  or  suiiervi- 
sion;  or 

■•(ii)  so  cognitively  impaired  (due  to  adult 
onset  or  acquired  chronic  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  occurring  in  clear  consciousness, 
and  including  those  individuals  who  would 
meet  such  criteria  except  for  the  presence 
of  a  transient  delirium  in  such  individuals) 
as  to  require  substantial  supervision  from 
another  individual  because  such  impaired 
individual  engages  in  inappropriate  behav- 
ior that  poses  a  substantial  health  and 
safety  hazard  to  such  impaired  individual  or 
to  others; 

•'(2)(A)  the  individual  is  under  19  years  of 
age;  and 

■■(B)  has  been  determined  by  a  Screening 
Agency  through  a  screening  process  (con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  2602)— 

■■(i)  to  be  unable  to  perform  two  or  more 
age-appropriate  activities  of  daily  living 
without  human  assistance  or  supervision;  or 

■■(ii)  to  require  both  a  medical  devise  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  vital  body  func- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  avert  death  or 
major  loss  of  bodily  functional  capacity  and 
substantial  and  ongoing  nursing  care  to 
avert  death  or  further  disability; 

•'(3)  the  individual  (or  legal  guardian)  has 
filed  an  application  for  such  benefits,  and  is 
in  need  of.  benefits  covered  under  this  title; 

•■(4)  receiving  nursing  home  services  in  a 
nursing  facility  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  individual;  and 

•■(5)  the  Secretary  detemiines  that  the  in- 
dividual meets  the  eligibility  requirements 
imposed  under  this  subsection. 

■'(b)  Current  Individuals.— An  individual 
who  is  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home  on  the 
date  of  the  enrollment  of  the  individual  in 
the  program  established  by  this  part  shall 
be  ineligible  for  coverage  under  this  section 
until  the  individual's  first  spell  of  illness  be- 
ginning after  such  date. 

•SEC.  2623.  LIMITATIO.NS  ON  PAY.MENT 

••(a)  In  General.- Monthly  reimburse- 
ment for  nursing  home  services  covered 
under  this  part  shall  be  an  amount  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  account  the  average 
cost  of  providing  appropriate  care. 

••(b)  Prospective  Payment.— To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
spective payment  mechanism  for  payment 
for  nursing  home  services  covered  under 
this  part  that  takes  into  account  the  expect- 
ed resource  utilization  of  individual  patients 
based  on  the  degree  of  impairment  of  the 
patients  and  other  factors  affecting  service 
requirements. 

•SEC.  2621.  REIMBl'RSEMENT. 

"Certified  nursing  homes  shall  accept  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  under  this  part 
as  payment  in  full  and  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  on  additional  charges  to  benefici- 
aries for  covered  services. 

••SEC.    ZSth.    relationship    TO    OTHER    E.MTITLE- 
MENT  PROGRAMS. 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  the  case  of  any  service  covered  under 
this  part  that  is  also  covered  under  any 
other   Federally    administered    entitlement 


program,  the  Secretary  shall  act  as  a  sec- 
ondary payer  under  this  part. 
••PART      D— INSURANCE      COVERAGE      FOR 

NURSING   HOME  CARE  THAT  EXCEEDS  6 

MONTHS 

•SEC.   2«).    ESTABLISHMENT  OF   FEDERAL   LONG- 
TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  PRCXiRAM. 

•'The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  optional 
insurance  program  for  individuals  45  and 
over  to  cover  nursing  home  stays  that 
exceed  6  months. 

•SEC.  2632.  ELIGIBILITY 

•"(a)  Determination.— 

••(1)  In  general.— a  Screening  Agency 
shall  determine  whether  an  individual  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  covered  under  this 
part. 

••(2)  Screening  tool.— The  agency  shall 
use  the  same  screening  the  first  6  months  of 
nursing  home  care  under  part  C  in  order  to 
determine  the  continued  need  of  an  individ- 
ual for  nursing  home  care  and  therefore  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  under  this  part. 

■•(3)  Periodic  evaluation.— The  Case 
Management  Agency  shall  continue  to  make 
such  an  evaluation  periodically,  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  as  long  as  an 
individual  remains  in  a  nursing  home. 

•■(b)  Election  of  Coverage.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  an  individual  shall 
have  the  option  to  purchase  coverage  under 
this  part  at  45  years  of  age  or  at  65  years  of 
age. 

"(2)  Initial  year.— During  the  1-year 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  part,  an  individual  who  is  45  yeairs  of 
age  or  over  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  in- 
surance under  this  part,  except  that  such  an 
individual  shall  not  be  eligible  to  purchase 
insurance  while  confined  to  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home  or  within  6  months  after  a 
period  of  confinement  in  a  nursing  home  or 
90  days  after  a  period  of  confinement  in  a 
hospital. 

"(3)  Extension  beyond  initial  year.— If 
an  individual  is  confined  to  a  nursing  home 
or  hospital  during  a  period  that  extends 
beyond  the  first  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  part,  an  individual  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  in  the  program  established  by 
this  part  during  the  60-day  period  beginning 
after  the  individual's  first  spell  of  illness. 

•■(4)  Subsequent  years.— During  years 
subsequent  to  the  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2),  an  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
purchase  insurance  under  this  part  within  6 
months  of  the  45th  or  65th  birthday  of  the 
individual. 

■'(5)  Activation  of  benefits.— To  receive 
coverage  under  the  insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  this  part,  an  individual  shall 
have  purchased  such  coverage  at  least  1 
month  prior  to  admission  to  a  nursing  facili- 
ty, unless  the  reason  for  the  need  of  services 
is  because  of  an  accident  or  stroke  subse- 
quent to  the  date  that  such  individual 
signed  up  for  coverage  under  this  part. 

•SEC.  2633.  PREMIl  M  RATES 

••(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine one  premium  rate  for  individuals 
electing  to  purchase  coverage  under  this 
part  at  age  45  (or  between  ages  45  and  64 
during  the  initial  enrollment  fjeriod)  and  a 
separate  rate  for  those  who  elect  such  cov- 
erage at  age  65  ( or  at  age  65  and  over  during 
the  initial  enrollment  period). 

••(b)  Revision.— The  Secretary  shall  revise 
the  premiums  annually. 

•■(c)  Rates.— In  developing  premium  rates 
under  the  program  established  by  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  rates  that  are 
expected  to  cover  45  percent  of  the  estimat- 


ed costs  of  nursing  home  stays  that  exceed  6 
months  for  those  individuals  enrolled  In  the 
program. 

'■(d)  Cost  Sharing  for  Low-Incomi  Indi- 
viduals.- 

••(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  the  Secretary  shall  pay— 

••(A)  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  premium  charged  an  eli- 
gible Individual  under  this  section  if  the 
income  of  the  individual  does  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(2))); 

■•(B)  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  premium  charged  an  eligible 
individual  under  this  section  if  the  income 
of  the  individual  is  between  100  percent  and 
150  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single 
individual  (as  defined  In  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9902(2)));  and 

■•(C)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  premium  charged  an  eligible 
individual  under  this  section  If  the  Income 
of  the  individual  is  between  150  percent  and 
200  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9902(2))). 

'■(2)  Minimum  payment.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1).  an  eligible  individual  who 
elects  to  purchase  insurance  under  this  part 
shall  pay  not  less  than  $5  p>er  month  as  part 
of  the  premium  for  such  insurance. 

•SEC.  26.14.  BENEFITS 

'•(a)  Types.— An  eligible  individual  who 
elects  to  purchase  insurance  under  this  part 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  from  a  nursing  fa- 
cility for  an  unlimited  period  of  time  (con- 
tingent on  the  continued  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  services)- 

■■(1)  nursing  care,  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse: 

■'(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  the  facility  or  by 
others  under  arrangements  with  the  facili- 
ty; 

•■(3)  medical  social  services: 

"(4)  drugs,  biologlcals,  supplies,  appli- 
ances, and  equipment  for  use  in  the  facility, 
that  are  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  facility 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  inpatients; 

"(5)  medical  services  of  interns  and  resi- 
dents-in-training under  an  approved  teach- 
ing program  of  a  hospital  with  which  the  fa- 
cility has  in  effect  a  transfer  agreement  and 
other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  services  pro- 
vided by  a  hospital  with  which  the  facility 
has  in  effect  a  transfer  agreement:  and 

•'(6)  such  other  health  services  necessary 
to  the  health  of  patients  as  are  generally 
provided  by  nursing  facilities. 

"(b)  Duration.— The  duration  of  benefits 
covered  under  this  part  shall  be  unlimited 
as  long  as  the  Case  Management  Agency  de- 
termines, through  its  periodic  review  of  a 
patient,  that  the  patient  continues  to  re- 
quire nursing  home  services. 

■SEC.  263.5.  Ql  ALIFIED  SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

"(a)  In  General.— Covered  nursing  home 
services  under  this  part  shall  be  provided  by 
qualified  service  providers. 

"(b)  Types.— A  provider  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  qualified  service  provider  under  this 
part  if  the  provider  is  a  nursing  facility  that 
is  certified  by  the  State  and  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part  and  any  other 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  for  the  safe  and  efficient  provi- 
sion of  services  covered  under  this  part. 
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-SE(-.  MM.  REIMBl  RSEMENT 

"(*)  Ajtooirr.— Monthly  reimbursement 
for  nursing  home  services  under  this  part 
shall  be  85  percent  of  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  t>e  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  care  provided 
under  this  part,  taking  into  account  the  av 
erage  cost  of  providing  appropriate  care  in 
the  most  efficient  manner. 

"(b)  Prospbctiv*  Payment.— To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
spective payment  mechanism  for  payment 
for  nursing  home  services  under  this  part 
that  takes  into  account  the  expected  re- 
source utilization  of  individual  patients 
based  on  their  degree  of  disability  and  other 
factors  determining  service  requirements. 

"(c)  Room  and  Board.— 

"(1)  In  OEHniAL.— Notwithstanding  section 
2632(bM2).  payment  for  room  and  board 
under  this  part  shall  be  made  by  an  individ 
ual  participating  in  the  program  established 
by  this  part  for  those  days  spent  in  a  nurs- 
ing facility  beyond  6  months. 

"(2)  Manner  or  payment.— Such  payments 
for  room  and  board  shall  be  made  by  an  in 
dividual  directly  to  the  nursing  facility 

"(3)  Rates.— Charges  for  room  and  board 
shall  l>e  35  percent  of  the  average  per  diem 
rate  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  nursing  facili- 
ties receiving  reimbursement  under  this 
part. 

"PART  E— TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

-SEC.  M4I.  GRANTS  POR  TRAIMM;  KOR  HOMK  AMI 
CO.MMIMTY  BASER  (ARE  FOR  THK 
ELDERLY. 

•■(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  schools  of  nursing,  social 
work,  allied  health,  and  public  health  of  ac 
credited  universities  to  develop  and  conduct 
programs  to  train  individuals  in  the  provi- 
sion, supervision,  planning,  and  analysis  of 
home  and  community-based  care  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  elderly,  disabled,  and 
chronically  ill  children  and  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  such  programs. 

••<b)  Use  or  PtJNDS.- Funding  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  may  be  used  for  cur- 
riculum development,  faculty  support,  and 
traineeships  and  fellowships. 

"(c)  Grant  Preferences.— In  awarding 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  a  preference  to  programs  that— 

"(l)  provide  for  the  development  or  con- 
duct of  programs  for  continuing  education 
and  certification  of  professionals  currently 
working  in  the  field  of  geriatric  health  in 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  chronically 
impaired  and  working  in  the  field  of  pediat 
ric  care  specialization  in  the  provision  of 
care  services  to  chronically  ill.  disabled,  and 
medical  technology  dependent  children; 

•■(2)  have  established  or  will  establish  af- 
filiations with  nursing  homes,  agencies  pro- 
viding home  and  community-based  care, 
senior  citizen  centers,  adult  day  care  cen- 
ters, and  other  institutions  and  agencies 
providing  health  and  social  services  to  the 
impaired  elderly,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing in-service  training  to  individuals  being 
trained  at  the  grant-receiving  institution 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  institution 
providing  services:  and 

"(3)  have  established  or  will  establish  af- 
filiations with  programs  of  geriatric  training 
based  in  accredited  medical  schools  or 
schools  of  nursing,  or  both. 

"(d)  Aothorization  or  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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(ai  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  State  approved  programs 
(that  meet  requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  relating  to  minimum  course 
hours,  curriculum  content,  competency  eval- 
uation, and  qualifications  of  instructors)  to 
develop  and  conduct  programs  to  train  indi- 
viduals in  the  provision  of  home  health  aide 
-services.  Such  training  programs  shall  be  de- 
signed and  conducted  according  to  guide- 
lines and  requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation. 

<b)  Grant  Preferences.— Preference 
shall  be  given  to  programs  that  have  estab- 
lished or  will  have  established  affiliations 
with  nursing  homes,  agencies  providing 
home  and  community-based  care,  senior  citi- 
zen centers,  adult  day  health  care  centers, 
and  other  institutions  providing  health  and 
social  services  to  the  impaired  elderly,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  in-service  training 
to  individuals  being  trained  at  the  grant-re- 
ceiving program  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  institution  providing  services. 

'O  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

■SEC     .'«4.1   (.RANTS  FdR  MdDEL  CONSt  MER  TRAIS- 

IN(;  pr(m;rams 
<a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  available  to  accredited  universi- 
ty schools  of  nursing  to  develop  model  con- 
sumer training  programs.  Such  programs 
shall  provide  information  and  training 
about  the  delivery  of  home  care  services  for 
caregivers  as  well  as  general  information 
about  the  home  and  community-based  care 
service  system  for  consumers  or  potential 
consumers  of  home  care  or  home  health 
services,  or  both,  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

■■(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

•SE<     :'«ll    CENTER-S  FOR  LON(;TER.M  CARE  PLAN- 
NIN<;  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSLSTANCE. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall 
through  grants  or  contracts,  or  both,  assist 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entities  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
new  centers,  and  operating  existing  and  new- 
centers,  for  multidisciplinary  health  plan- 
ning development  and  assistance  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of— 

(II  assisting  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  this  part; 

■■(2)  providing  such  technical  and  consult- 
ing assistance  as  States  may  require: 

■■(3)  conducting  research,  studies,  and 
analysis  of  planning  and  resource  develop- 
ment for  the  provision  of  long-term  care 
services;  and 

(4)  developing  long-term  care  planning 
approaches,  methodologies,  policies,  and 
standards. 

(b)  Number  of  Centers.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  assistance  under  this  section 
so  that  at  least  6  such  centers  shall  be  in  op- 
eration by  January  1,  1992. 

"(c)  Case-Management  Agencies.— Agen- 
cies assisted  under  this  section— 

"(1)  may  enter  into  arrangements  with 
Case  Management  Agencies  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  necessary  in  assisting  the  agencies  in 
performing  their  functions  under  this  part; 
and 

(2)  shall  develop  and  use  methods  (satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary)  to  disseminate  to 


such  agencies  long-term  care  planning  ap- 
proaches, methodologies,  policies,  and 
standards. 

■•(d)STAFF.- 

••(1)  Director —Each  center  shall  have  a 
full-time  director  who  possesses  a  demon- 
strated capacity  for  substantial  accomplish- 
ment and  leadership  in  the  field  of  plsuinlng 
and  resource  development  in  the  area  of 
long-term  care. 

••(2)  Additional  staff.- Each  center  shall 
employ  such  other  additional  staff  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  staff  of  the  center  shall 
meet  such  additional  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

'■(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992  and  1993. 

•PART  F— DE.MONSTRATION  PROJE<TS 

•SEC    ■lf,h\.  DE.MON.STRATION  PROJECTS  FOR  SERI 
Ol  SLY  MENTALLY  ILL  INDIVIDCALS. 

■•(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  at  least  5  (but  not  more  than  10) 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative effectiveness,  cost,  and  impact  on  qual- 
ity of  long-term  home  care  of  using  differ- 
ent models  of  providing  and  reimbursing 
long-term  home  care  services  for  seriously 
mentally  ill  individuals  and  family  care- 
givers. 

•(b)  Definition.— As  used  in  section,  the 
term  seriously  mentally  ill  Individual' 
means  an  individual  who  a  licensed  mental 
health  professional  in  the  individual's  State 
of  residence  certifies— 

■■(1)  has  schizophrenia,  bipolar  or  unipolar 
disorder  or  other  significant  mental  illness 
that  restrict  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
function  in  activities  of  daily  living,  employ- 
ment, and  social  interaction: 

■•(2)  has  been  previously  institutionalized 
or  is  at  risk  of  being  institutionalized  in  the 
absence  of  the  services  provided  under  this 
section:  and 

■■(3)  is  not  institutionalized  at  the  time  of 
the  certification. 

"(c)  Requirements.- Demonstration 

projects     conducted     under     this     section 
shall- 

"(1)  each  be  conducted  over  a  period  of  3 
years: 

"(2)  be  conducted  in  sites  that  are  chosen 
to  be  geographically  diverse  and  include  at 
least  one  rural  site: 

"(3)  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities: 

"(4)  include  outreach  and  case  manage- 
ment activities: 

"(5)  be  responsive  to  family  needs  and 
concerns  and  appropriately  involve  and  con- 
sult with  family  members  regarding  the  pro- 
vision of  services  under  this  section: 

•(6)  specify,  at  the  time  of  application, 
specific  outcome  expectations  to  be  met  by 
the  project  and  identify  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  measuring  such  outcomes:  and 

"(7)  include  testing  the  use  of  different 
agencies  as  Case  Management  Agencies  and 
providing  for  the  selection  of  such  agencies 
in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. 

"(d)  Other  Services.— Demonstration 
projects  conducted  under  this  subsection 
may— - 

"(1)  provide  services  or  reimbursement  for 
nursing  care,  homemaker  or  homehealth 
aide  services.  psychos<x:ial  services,  medical 
services,  including  the  provision,  monitor- 
ing, and  testing  of  necessary  medications, 
client  and  family  education,  training,  and 
counseling,  respite  care,  crisis  intervention. 


Information  and  referral  services,  and  reha- 
bilitation; and 

"(2)  provide  services  to  seriously  mentally 
ill  Individuals  or  provide  services  to  home 
caregivers  (including  family  members)  when 
such  services  augment  and  support  home 
caregivers  in  the  care  of  seriously  mentally 
ill  Individuals. 

"(e)  Evaluation— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  evaluation  of  the  projects  on 
a  concurrent  basis  and  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress,  not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  initiation  of  the  projects  as\A  on  the 
completion  of  the  projects,  a  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  evaluation.  Such  evaluation 
shall  measure  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
funded  projects  against  the  outcome  expec- 
tations identified  in  the  initial  applications 
and  include  relevant  data  on  client  and 
family  satisfaction  and  perceived  benefits, 
together  with  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  consider  appropriate. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  and  1993.  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  projects  under  subsection  (e). 

"SEC.  2652.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR  WORK- 
ING A(;E  INDIVIDI  ALS  with  SEVERE 
Fl  NtTIONAL  LIMITATIONS. 

"(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  at  least  5  and  not  more  than  10 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  providing  long-term  home  care 
benefits  for  working-age  individuals  with 
severe  functional  limitations  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)). 

"(b)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'working-age  individual  with  severe 
functional  limitations'  means  an  individual 
who  is  over  18  years  of  age.  but  under  65 
years  of  age.  who  is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
but  who  is  a  chronically  ill  individual, 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
1861(jj)(l)(A)(i)  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Requirements.— Demonstration 

projects  under  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  include,  in  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  long-term  home  care, 
personal  care  services,  short  term  respite, 
and  emergency  assistance  and  shall  permit 
coverage  of  items  and  services  provided 
either  by  home  health  agencies  or  by  other 
qualified  persons: 

"(2)  may  provide  for  limited  cost-sharing 
for  long-term  home  care; 

"(3)  shall  provide  that  payment  rates  for 
long-term  home  care  provided  by  persons 
other  than  home  health  agencies  shall  be 
comparable  to  the  payment  rates  for  such 
care  provided  by  home  health  agencies; 

■■(4)  shall  provide  that  each  plan  of  care 
for  an  individual  shall  take  into  account  the 
capability  of  the  individual  to  direct  the 
long-term  home  care  of  the  individual  and 
to  train  persons  in  providing  that  care: 

"(5)  shall  test  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
sumer-directed living  centers  that  are  pri- 
marily engaged  in  assisting  working  age  in- 
dividuals with  severe  functional  limitations 
in  maximizing  their  independence: 

"(6)  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, cover  working  age  individuals  with 
severe  functional  limitations  who— 

"(A)  are  at  imminent  risk  of  institutional- 
ization within  30  days  If  such  individual  is 
not  provided  long-term  home  care: 

"(B)  are  Institutionalized  but  who.  if  pro- 
vided long-term  home  care,  could  be  dis- 
charged from  the  institution:  or 


"(C)  need  long-term  home  care  to  secure 
or  continue  employment,  to  Increase  inde- 
pendence, to  enable  present  caregivers  to 
secure  or  continue  employment,  or  to  stabi- 
lize families: 

"(7)  shall  include  projects  under  which 
personal  care  services  are  made  available 
away  from  the  primary  residence  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  well  as  at  that  residence:  and 

"(8)  shall  include  projects  under  which 
family  meml)ers  may  be  employed  as  care- 
givers if  the  family  members  would  be  em- 
ployed if  not  providing  such  care  or  if  the 
Individual  requires  more  than  20  hours  a 
week  of  long-term  home  care. 

"(d)  CoNsuLATioN.  Evaluation.  Report.— 

"(1)  Consultation.— In  designing  and 
evaluating  the  projects  conducted  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  experts  in  the  field  of  disability  policy 
and  independent  living  and  with  groups  rep- 
resenting working  age  individuals  with 
severe  functional  limitations. 

■■(2)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  evaluation  of  the  projects 
conducted  under  this  section  on  a  concur- 
rent basis.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  size  of  the  demand,  cost, 
relative  effectiveness,  and  impact  on  quality 
of  life,  of  providing  long-term  home  c»re  to 
working  age  individuals  with  severe  func- 
tional limitations. 

"(3)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section  are  completed,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress,  a 
report  concerning  the  findings  of  the  eval- 
uation under  paragraph  (2).  The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  such  report  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  legislative  changes. 

"(e)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  — 

"(1)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  carry  out 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section: 
and 

■•(2)  for  the  3-fiscal-year  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1991  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  evaluation  of 
such  projects  under  this  section. 

•SEC  ZS.M.  CENERAL  AITHORITY. 

"(a)  Payments.— Payments  under  demon- 
stration projects  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

■■(b)  Social  Security  Act.— The  Secretary 
may  waive  such  requirements  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
under  this  section.". 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Section  305(1)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242c(i))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■■251f  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■2713". 

(b)  Sections  406(a)(2).  480(a)(2).  485(a)(2). 
and  505(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
284a(a)(2).  287a(a)(2).  287c-2(a)(2),  and 
290aa-3a(a)(2))  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■•210r'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2701". 

(c)  Sections  465(f)  and  497  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286f  and  289f)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ■2601"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •2701  ". 

SEC.  4.  effective  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 


effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  CovEXACE  or  HoMX  and  CoMMtnnrr- 
Based  Care  Services.— Part  B  of  title  XXVI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added 
by  section  2  of  this  Act)  shall  require  pay- 
ment for  services  provided  In  accordance 
with  such  part  after  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Coverage  for  Nursing  Home  Care.- 
Part  C  of  such  title  shall  apply  to  nursing 
home  care  provided  In  accordance  with  such 
part  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  third  year 
that  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Federal  Long-Term  Care  Insitranc^e 
Program.- Part  D  of  such  title  shall  require 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  long-term 
care  insurance  program  in  acx^rdance  with 
such  part  on  and  after  January  of  the 
second  year  that  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Payment  for  nursing 
care  under  such  part  shall  begin  on  January 
1  of  third  year  that  t>egins  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Training  and  Research.— Part  E  of 
such  title  shall  require  training  and  re- 
search programs  in  accordance  with  such 
part  on  and  after  January  1.  1991. 

Senator  Kennedy's  Lifecare  Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Program 

•THE  problem 

Approximately  three  million  senior  citi- 
zens are  unable  to  perform  two  or  more  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living  without  assistance. 
Their  disabilities  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  perform  such  activities  as  dressing, 
bathing,  going  to  the  bathroom,  or  eating 
on  their  owti.  Of  this  population.  1.3  million 
reside  in  nursing  homes:  an  additional  1.6 
million  live  in  community  settings.  For  some 
seniors,  the  disability  can  be  expected  to  im- 
prove over  time:  for  others,  disability  is 
chronic.  In  all  cases,  however,  some  degree 
of  disability  will  last  for  an  extended  period 
and  require  long-term  care.  Approximately 
1  million  disabled  children  and  disabled 
adults  under  age  65  also  need  long-term 
care. 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  long-term  care 
required  by  disabled  persons  In  high,  so 
high  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
most  affluent.  Indeed,  a  recent  study  ' 
found  that  one-third  of  elderly  married  c»u- 
ples  would  be  impoverished  in  just  26  weeks 
if  one  member  of  the  family  needed  nursing 
home  care.  Almost  half  would  be  Impover- 
ished within  a  year.  For  single  senior  citi- 
■jens.  who  tend  to  be  less  well  off.  the  sav- 
ings of  a  lifetime  would  be  lost  even  more 
quickly.  Over  one-half  would  \x  Impover- 
ished within  26  weeks;  over  two-thirds 
would  be  impoverished  within  a  year. 

Most  senior  citizens  perform  home  care  to 
nursing  home  care,  if  their  physical  condi- 
tion permits  them  to  stay  in  their  homes. 
Although  it  is  less  costly,  home  care.  Um.  is 
expensive.  Approximately  one  in  five  mar- 
ried couples  would  be  impioverished  by  26 
weeks  of  home  care:  one-third  would  be  im- 
poverished within  a  year.  Half  of  single  sen- 
iors would  be  impoverished  within  26  weeks; 
sixty  percent  would  be  destitute  within  a 
year. 

The  inability  to  afford  the  cost  of  essen- 
tial services  can  be  devastating  to  disabled 


'  U  S  Congress  Report  presented  by  the  Cfiair- 
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senior  citizens.  When  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  assistance  they  need,  they  are 
condemned  to  lives  of  loneliness  and  misery 
that  generally  end  in  unwanted  confine- 
ments in  nursing  homes.  Sixty-six  percent 
of  even  the  most  disabled  seniors,  those  who 
are  unable  to  perform  four  or  more  of  the 
essential  activities  of  daily  living,  receive  no 
formal  home  care  or  assistance  in  managing 
their  daily  lives.  When  they  recover  from 
strokes  or  hip  fractures  or  other  temporary 
disabilities  that  make  treatment  in  nursing 
homes  necessary,  too  often  they  can  not 
return  to  their  own  homes  because  the  cost 
of  that  necessary  care  destroyed  the  savings 
that  made  life  at  home  possible. 

Most  disabled  senior  citizens  struggling  to 
survive  in  community  settings  rely  on  assist- 
ance from  children,  spouses,  other  relatives 
or  friends  to  manage.  But  the  burden  of 
that  care  is  frequently  so  overwhelming 
that  it  places  intolerable  strains  on  the  care- 
givers, many  of  whom  are  aging  or  aged 
themselves. 

Public  programs  provide  limited  assistance 
in  meeting  long-term  care  needs.  The  Medi- 
care program  covers  up  to  100  days  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  but  a  beneficiary 
must  require  skilled  nursing  care  to  be  eligi 
ble.  Since  most  disabled  senior  citizens  do 
not  require  skilled  nursing  care  for  more 
than  a  relatively  brief  time.  Medicare  pro- 
vides little  help  in  meeting  nursing  home 
bills.  Because  of  this  and  other  restrictions, 
Medicare  covers  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  nursing  home  care  days. 
Medicare  also  covers  home  health  services. 
However.  Medicare  only  covers  such  services 
provided  5  days  a  week  for  up  to  2  or  3 
weeks,  regardless  of  an  individual's  needs. 
Moreover,  Medicare  coverage  for  home 
health  services  is  restricted  to  those  needing 
skilled  nursing  care  (or  physical  therapy. 
speech  therapy,  or  occupational  therapy). 

Medicare  covers  the  cost  of  nursing  home 
care  in  all  states,  and  contributes  approxi- 
mately forty-two  percent  of  total  national 
nursing  home  costs.  However.  Medicaid  is 
never  available  until  the  disabled  senior  citi- 
zen is  impoverished.  Extremely  restrictive 
eligibility  rules  in  many  states  make  it  im- 
possible for  some  seniors  to  obtain  Medicaid 
even  if  they  are  poor  or  have  become  impov- 
erished as  a  result  of  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. Medicaid  rarely  covers  home  care 
services,  and,  again,  is  only  available  once 
the  senior  citizen  has  l)een  impoverished  by 
the  cost  of  care.  While  recent  legislation 
provides  some  additional  protection  under 
Medicaid  to  spouses  of  individuals  who  must 
enter  a  nursing  home,  it  does  not  provide 
any  assistance  to  single  seniors,  does  not 
apply  in  all  states,  and,  even  where  it  ap- 
plies, does  not  assure  that  spouses  will  not 
suffer  a  significant  loss  of  income  and 
assets. 

Other  public  programs,  such  as  Title  XX 
and  the  Older  American's  Act,  provide  as- 
sistance for  home  care  for  some  senior  citi- 
zens, but  budgets  for  such  programs  are  ex- 
tremely limited  in  relationship  to  need,  and 
they  do  not  provide  the  security  of  an  insur- 
ance program. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFECARE 

Universal  Insurance:  Lifecare  is  a  univer- 
sal social  insurance  program  modeled  on  the 
successful  example  of  Medicare  and  Social 
Security.  All  Americans  will  contribute,  and 
all  seniors,  disabled  children,  and  disabled 
adults  eligible  for  Medicare  who  need  serv- 
ices will  benefit.  There  will  be  no  means 
testing  in  determining  an  individual's  eligi 
billty  for  services. 


Government  Responsibility  for  Compre- 
hensive Coverage:  Only  a  public  long-term 
care  insurance  program  can  assure  univer- 
sality, equity,  and  reasonable  administrative 
costs.  Gaps  in  government  programs  can  be 
filled  by  private  insurance,  as  has  happened 
in  Medicare,  but  such  an  approach  is  inher- 
ently unsatisfactory.  The  administrative 
costs  of  private  insurance  are  much 
higher- 10  to  40  percent  for  private  Medi- 
gap  coverage  as  compared  to  two  to  three 
percent  for  Medicare— and  the  lower  income 
elderly,  who  are  least  able  to  pay  out-of- 
pocket  for  gaps  in  government  coverage,  are 
also  least  able  to  buy  private  coverage  to  fill 
the  gaps.  There  would  be  a  role  for  private 
insurance  to  provide  additional  coverage 
under  Lifecare.  but  Lifecare  is  designed  so 
that  all  essential  services  will  be  covered  by 
the  program. 

Semces  Based  on  Need:  All  seniors  and 
other  eligible  individuals  who  need  long- 
term  care  will  be  eligible  to  receive  it.  The 
services  available  to  individuals  will  be 
based  on  need  for  care,  as  determined  by 
uniform  assessment  procedures.  Both  care 
in  a  nursing  facility  and  a  person's  own 
home  will  be  covered 

Modest  Copayments  and  Deductibles:  Co- 
payments  and  deductibles  reduce  the 
demand  for  care,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  reduce  the  demand  for  necessary 
as  well  as  unnecessary  care.  Seniors  of  mod- 
erate means  would  be  particularly  victim- 
ized by  copayments  and  deductibles,  because 
they  would  be  unable  to  afford  them  and 
because  the  better  off  would  be  likely  to  buy 
private  insurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  copay- 
ments and  deductibles.  This  has  been  the 
experience  under  Medicare. 

No  Increase  m  the  Deficit:  Given  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation,  any  new  long-term 
care  insurance  program  must  be  self-financ- 
ing. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  LIFECARE  PROGRAM 

The  Lifecare  program  would  provide 
home  and  community-based  care  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  impaired  elderly,  for 
disabled  children,  and  for  disabled.  Medi- 
care-eligible adults  under  age  65.  In  addi- 
tion, adults  who  would  be  Medicare-eligible 
except  that  they  have  not  been  disabled  for 
the  required  29  months  would  be  eligible  if 
they  suffered  from  a  terminal  disease.  Life- 
care. like  Medicare,  would  be  divided  into 
Part  A  and  Part  B.  Part  A  would  cover 
home  and  community-based  care  and  the 
first  six  months  of  nursing  home  care.  Part 
B  would  establish  an  optional  public  insur- 
ance program  to  cover  stays  in  nursing 
homes  that  exceed  six  months.  The  bill  also 
creates  a  number  of  grant  programs  to  help 
increase  the  national  capacity  to  provide 
high  quality  long-term  care  services. 

Under  the  Lifecare  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  establish  Screening 
Agencies  for  each  area  of  a  State.  A  Screen- 
ing Agency  would  be  responsible  for  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  individuals  residing 
in  its  geographic  jurisdiction  for  services 
covered  under  both  Part  A  and  Part  B  of 
the  Lifecare  program. 

The  Secretary  would  contract  with  the 
State  to  establish  and  administer  a  Case 
Management  Agency  for  each  area  of  a 
slate.  The  Case  Management  Agency  would 
assume  responsibility  for  providing  case 
management  services  for  persons  deter- 
mined eligible  for  services  by  the  Screening 
Agency.  Case  management  services  include 
conducting  a  comprehensive  needs  assess- 
ment (which  includes  measures  of  the  per- 
son's functional  and  cognitive  impairment. 


behavioral  problems,  living  arrangement 
and  availability  of  informal  care,  and  medi- 
cal problems),  developing  an  eligible  per- 
son's specific  plan  of  care  for  either  home 
and  community-based  services  or  for  nurs- 
ing home  services  based  on  the  results  of 
the  needs  assessment,  and  coordinating  the 
provision  of  such  services  by  qualified  pro- 
viders. 

HOME  AND  COMMtJNITY-BASES  CARE 

Persons  eligible  for  home  and  community- 
based  care  are  individuals  who  are  deter- 
mined by  a  Screening  Agency  to  be  either 
totally  dependent  in  at  least  one  age-appro- 
priate activity  of  daily  living  or  dependent 
upon  human  assistance  in  at  least  two  age- 
appropriate  activities  of  daily  living,  or  cog- 
nitively  impaired  enough  to  require  contin- 
ual supervision. 

Qualified  providers  of  home  and  commu- 
nity-based care  include  certified  home  care 
agencies,  home  health  agencies,  adult  day 
health  care  centers,  and  other  certified  or  li- 
censed providers  of  specific  services  such  as 
registered  professional  nurses,  licensed 
social  workers,  physicians,  and  physical,  oc- 
cupational and  speech  therapists  and  other 
providers  approved  by  the  State  or  the  Case 
Management  Agency.  All  providers  of  home 
care  services  under  the  Lifecare  program 
would  be  required  to  accept  payment  rates 
established  by  the  Case  Management 
Agency  as  payment  in  full  for  services  and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  on  additional 
charges  to  beneficiaries,  for  services  ren- 
dered under  the  plan  of  care.  A  beneficiary 
could,  however,  purchase  additional,  option- 
al services  out  of  his  or  her  own  pocket  at 
the  payment  rates  established  by  the  Case 
Management  Agency.  For  example,  a  family 
might  wish,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to 
provide  more  hours  of  chore  services  than 
were  determined  necessary  under  the  plan 
of  care. 

Specific  home  and  community-based  bene- 
fits  covered   by   the   Lifecare   program   in- 
clude: 
Homemaker  services: 
Home  health  aide  services: 
Heavy  chore  services: 
Adult  day  health  care: 
Respite  care; 

Home  mobility  aides  and  minor  home  ad- 
aptations: 

Nursing  care  provided  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  registered  professional  nurse: 
and 
Physical,  occupational,  or  speech  therapy. 
The  Screening  Agency  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  allotting  an  estimated  funding  level 
to  each  person  determined  eligible  for  home 
and  community-based  services  under  the 
Lifecare  program.  This  funding  level  will  be 
dependent  on  an  individual's  severity  of 
need  for  services,  which  shall  include  a 
measure  of  physical  and  cognitive  impair- 
ment, living  arrangement,  and  age.  While 
the  Case  Management  Agency  would  be  free 
to  modify  the  budget  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual based  on  the  individual  care  plan,  the 
total  budget  for  the  agency  would  be  fixed 
and  would  be  based  on  the  aggregate 
amount  established  by  the  screening  for  all 
individuals  receiving  home  and  community- 
based  care  from  the  Agency.  This  budgeting 
method  is  analogous  to  the  Medicare  DRG 
payment  system,  which  pays  hospitals  a 
fixed  amount  for  all  individuals  with  the 
same  diagnosis  but  recognizes  that  individ- 
uals with  the  same  diagnosis  will  require 
different  amounts  of  treatment. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  maximum  amount  that  could  be 


spent  to  provide  home  and  community- 
based  services  to  a  particular  individual 
could  not  exceed  65  percent  of  the  average 
amount  that  would  be  paid  for  nursing 
home  services  under  Medicare.  In  subse- 
quent years,  the  limit  would  be  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

Eligibility  for  coverage  of  the  first  six 
months  of  nursing  home  care  would  be 
based  on  the  same  age  and  disability  re- 
quirements used  to  determine  a  person's  eli- 
gibility for  home  and  community-based 
care.  Nursing  home  care  would  only  be  pro- 
vided if  it  were  better  for  the  individual 
than  home  care  and  consistent  with  the 
beneficiary's  preferences. 

Qualified  providers  of  nursing  home  care 
include  nursing  facilities  that  meet  the 
standards  for  participation  in  the  Lifecare 
program  established  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  establish  a 
prospective  payment  system  for  nursing 
home  services.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
use  a  methodology  that  will  promote  effec- 
tive and  economical  provision  of  high  qual- 
ity services.  Nursing  homes  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  payment  from  the  Lifecare 
program  as  payment  in  full  and  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  on  additional  charges  to 
beneficiaries  for  covered  services. 

PART  B  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  TO  COVER  NURSING 
HOME  STAYS  THAT  EXCEED  SIX  MONTHS 

All  individuals  age  45  and  over  may  enroll 
in  the  Part  B  optional  insurance  program. 
Individuals  may  purchase  insurance  within 
six  months  of  their  45th  or  65th  birthday. 
There  will  be  a  separate,  lower  premium  for 
those  enrolling  at  age  45  than  for  those  en- 
rolling at  age  65.  Premiums  will  be  set  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  finance  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  program,  with  Federal  funds 
contributing  one-third  of  the  cost. 

To  receive  benefits  under  this  program, 
individuals  must  be  enrolled  in  the  insur- 
ance program  one  month  prior  to  admission 
to  a  nursing  facility.  For  persons  who  re- 
ceived coverage  for  nursing  home  care 
under  Part  A,  the  Screening  Agency  would 
determine  eligibility  for  Part  B  coverage 
through  a  reassessment  process.  The 
Screening  Agency  would  determine  the  acti- 
vation of  benefits  for  those  enrolled  persons 
aged  45-64,  through  an  assessment  process 
similar  to  that  used  for  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  Part  A  nursing  home  care. 

The  insurance  program  established  by 
Part  B  would  cover  65  percent  of  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  stays  that  exceed  six  months. 
People  who  receive  Part  B  coverage  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  part  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  bill  that  represents  the  cost  of 
room  and  board,  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  they  were  living  in  the  community. 
Accordingly,  Part  B  insurance  does  not 
cover  35  percent  of  the  dally  nursing  home 
cost.  For  those  lacking  sufficient  income  to 
pay  the  35  percent  share,  Medicaid  would 
act  as  a  gap-filler.  There  would  also  be 
income-related  subsidies  for  the  premium 
cost  for  low-income  elderly. 

STRENGTHENING  OF  LONG-TERM  CARE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 

Enactment  of  Lifecare  will  result  in  sub- 
stantially expanding  the  ability  of  disabled 
seniors  and  other  eligible  individuals  to  re- 
ceive the  home  care  and  nursing  home  serv- 
ices they  need.  To  help  expand  our  society's 
ability  to  provide  high  quality  long-term 
care  services,  the  legislation  establishes  a 
number  of  capacity-building  programs. 
These  include: 


Training  programs  for  professionals  pro- 
viding nursing  home  and  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services; 

Training  programs  for  home  health  aides: 

Establishment  of  centers  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  agencies  providing  or 
managing  home  care  and  to  conduct  re- 
search on  long-term  care  needs  and  plan- 
ning methods:  and 

Programs  to  develop  consumer  informa- 
tion programs  on  long-term  care  services. 

COST  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  annual  net  cost  of  the  tax-supported 
portion  of  the  plan  at  full  implementation  is 
estimated  to  be  $20  billion. 

PROGRAM  FINANCING 

Senator  Kennedy  believes  that  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  insure  disabled  citizens 
against  the  cost  of  long-term  care  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  current  $51,300  cap  on  the 
amount  of  income  subject  to  the  Medicare 
and  Social  Security  payroll  tax.  As  current- 
ly applied,  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
taxes  are  regressive.  Since  everyone  pays 
the  same  percentage  tax  on  the  first  $51,300 
dollars  of  income  and  nothing  thereafter, 
workers  with  wages  below  that  ceiling  pay  a 
higher  proportion  of  income  to  finance 
these  programs  than  individuals  with 
higher  incomes.  Eliminating  the  current  cap 
would  correct  that  inequity  and  generate 
enough  revenues  to  cover  the  cost  of  Life- 
care. The  substantial  amount  of  excess  reve- 
nues created  by  this  change  could  be  used 
for  Social  Security  rate  reduction. 

ADDITIONAL  BACKGROUND 

The  following  tables  provide  additional 
background  on  the  long-term  care  problem. 

TABLE  1. -ELDERLY  AT  FINANCIAL  RISK 
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1  IMOOO 


100 
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Table  A.— Percent  of  elderly  going  home 
from  nursing  home 
(By  length  of  sUy] 
Length  of  stay  Percent ' 

Less  than  6  months 18.9 

6  to  12  months 1.2 

Over  12  months 1.7 

Total 21.8 

Total  discharges  1.223.500. 
Source   1985  National  Nursing  Home  Survey,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

By  Mr,  SIMON: 
S.  2164.  A  bill  to  prevent  potential 
abuses  of  electronic  monitoring  in  the 
workplace;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources, 

PRIVACY  FOR  CONSUMERS  AND  WORKERS  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  outlaw  secret  monitoring  in  the 
workplace. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  their 
telephone  conversations  with  private 
businesses  or  Government  agencies  are 
free  from  third  party  surveillance. 
However,  as  many  as  400  million  such 
calls  a  year  are  subject  to  invasion  by 
snooping  supervisors.  Telephone  com- 
panies, insurance  firms,  direct  mail 
marketers  and  even  Government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration regularly  listen  in  on 
calls  between  their  employees  and  the 
public. 

Countless  telephone  callers,  since 
they  are  not  aware  that  an  intruder  is 
overhearing  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
private  conversation,  are  in  this  way 
deprived  of  the  right  to  make  funda- 
mental choices  about  what  sensitive 
information  thay  are  willing  to  di- 
vulge. 

For  example,  a  caller  could  be  dis- 
cussing a  claim  for  an  intimate  medi- 
cal matter,  such  as  a  case  of  AIDS. 
with  an  insurance  company  employee. 
While  the  AIDS  victim  is  on  the  line, 
he  does  not  know  that  the  claims  spe- 
cialist s  supervisor  is  secretly  monitor- 
ing his  call.  Similarly,  a  taxpayer  may 
be  talking  about  a  financisil  problem 
with  an  IRS  employee.  The  taxpayer 
has  no  idea  the  conversation  Is  subject 
to  hidden  surveillance  by  another 
Government  official. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  irony  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  court  order  to  wire- 
tap a  telephone,  even  in  cases  of  na- 
tional security,  but  that  employers  are 
permitted  to  spy  at  will  on  their  own 
personnel  and  the  public. 

Telephone  eavesdropping  in  the 
workplace  not  only  tramples  upon  the 
public's  right  to  privacy  but  also  vio- 
lates employees'  dignity, 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  secretly 
listening  in  on  consumers'  telephone 
calls,  businesses  and  Government 
agencies  are  making  rampant  use  of 
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computers  to  evaluate  employees'  job 
performance. 

Demonstrating  the  magnitude  of 
this  intrusive  practice,  in  1987  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  re- 
ported that  concealed  computer  moni- 
toring was  being  used  by  employers  to 
evaluate  the  pay  and  performance  of 
up  to  6  million  American  office  work- 
ers. 

In  the  case  of  clandestine  telephone 
surveillance,  employers  now  use  com- 
puters as  a  tool  to  supplement  compa- 
ny supervisors'  scrutiny  of  workers' 
conversations  with  customers.  The 
computer  is  ued  to  record  information 
about  the  length  of  time  the  employee 
spends  handling  a  business  call  and 
the  kinds  of  transactions  the  worker 
carries  out  during  the  conversation. 

Just  as  neither  the  employee  nor  the 
customer  knows  that  a  supervisor  is  on 
the  telephone  line,  similarly  neither 
party  to  the  conversation  is  aware  that 
a  computer  is  silently  collecting  infor- 
mation about  the  content  of  the  call. 

Secret  electronic  surveillance  is  also 
used  by  management  as  a  tool  to  moni- 
tor the  output  of  employees  who  use 
video  display  terminals  [VDT's]  and 
other  computer  equipment  to  do  their 
assignments. 

Monitored  employees,  whether  in 
telephone  conversations  with  the 
public  or  in  producing  work  with  com- 
puters, must  carry  out  rapid  repetitive 
duties  that  require  rigorous  attention 
to  detail  executed  under  the  stress  of 
constant  sui)ervision  and  the  demand 
for  faster  output.  In  one  mail  order 
firm,  employee  turnover  rose  to  80 
percent  after  the  company  instituted 
covert  electronic  monitoring  of  its 
VDT  operators. 

In  reality,  secret  monitoring  is  the 
merciless  electronic  whip  that  drives 
the  fast  pace  of  today's  workplace  in 
the  service  industry. 

Most  disturbing,  concealed  monitor- 
ing imposes  the  worst  features  of  old- 
fashioned  factories  on  today's  office 
workers.  Unrestrained  surveillance  of 
workers  has  turned  many  modem  of- 
fices into  electronic  sweatshops. 

In  assembly-line  environments,  em- 
ployees must  labor  at  top  speed  under 
a  pace  set  by  unwinking  computer 
taskmasters.  These  machines  are  ever 
vigilant.  They  "watch"  every  work  ac- 
tivity that  an  employee  performs,  even 
counting  the  number  of  keystrokes  per 
second  that  he  or  she  makes. 

The  computer  sets  arbitrary  work 
rules  and  then  inexorably  tracks  the 
employee  to  ensure  that  these  stand- 
ards are  being  met.  Standards  are  fre- 
quently ratcheted  up,  and  evaluations 
become  based  on  the  minute  details 
rather  than  on  the  final  product  or 
service. 

The  relentless  assault  of  secret  mon- 
itoring impels  employees  to  care  more 
about  meeting  a  numerical  standard 
measured  by  a  lifeless  computer  than 


about  meeting  the  service  needs  of  a 
customer. 

The  result  is  that  for  millions  of 
wage  earners,  the  "electronic  supervi- 
sor" is  the  new  boss  in  the  information 
age.  Workers  justifiably  complain  of 
dehumanization  when  companies  use 
computers  as  surrogates  for  human  su- 
pervisors to  set  standards  and  evaluate 
performance. 

From  a  related  standpoint,  secret 
surveillance  is  taking  a  devastating  toll 
on  the  occupational  safety  and  health 
of  workers  who  are  subjected  to  this 
misguided  business  policy.  Employees 
who  labor  under  the  scrutiny  of  con- 
cealed monitoring  suffer  high  levels  of 
stress-related  medical  problems  such 
as  ulcers,  heart  disease,  fatigue,  diabe- 
tes and  depression. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  should  not 
be  forced  to  give  up  their  dignity  or 
sacrifice  their  health  when  they  go  to 
work.  We  have  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws  to  protect  workers' 
bodies.  Congress  similarly  needs  to 
reduce  stressful  environments  and  pro- 
vide justice  on  the  job  for  workers  sub- 
jected to  secret  monitoring. 

Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin  of  Columbia 
University,  an  expert  on  individual 
rights  in  the  business  world,  has  ob- 
served that  "Americans  are  coming  to 
believe  that  the  rights  we  attach  to 
citizenship  in  society— free  expression, 
privacy,  equality  and  due  process- 
ought  to  have  their  echo  in  the  work- 
place.■ 

To  help  achieve  that  goal.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Privacy  for  Con- 
sumers and  Workers  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion strikes  a  careful  balance  between 
the  demands  for  technological  change 
and  the  need  for  citizen  protection. 

The  bill  would  provide  employees  for 
the  first  time  with  a  right  to  know 
when  and  under  what  conditions  moni- 
toring will  take  place.  The  measure 
would  require  employers  to  give  work- 
ers advance  notice  of  the  types  of 
monitoring  that  will  occur  and  how 
they  will  be  used. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  when  moni- 
toring is  occurring,  workers— and,  in 
the  case  of  third-party  telephone  sur- 
veillance, the  public— would  have  to  be 
notified  with  a  beeping  tone  or  other 
form  of  contemporaneous  communica- 
tion. 

The  Privacy  for  Consumers  and 
Workers  Act  mandates  that  monitor- 
ing be  relevant  to  job  performance. 
Thus,  if  employers  must  monitor,  they 
should  monitor  the  work  and  not  the 
worker.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  col- 
lection of  data  pertaining  to  employ- 
ees' exercise  of  their  first  amendment 
rights.  An  additional  provision  speci- 
fies that  monitoring  cannot  be  the  ex- 
clusive basis  for  performance  evalua- 
tion or  disciplinary  action. 

Mr.  President,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandeis  referred  to  the 
right  of  privacy  as  "the  right  to  be  left 
alone,  the  right  most  valued  by  a  civil- 


ized society."  My  legislation  would 
help  preserve  this  most  fundamental 
of  American  values  In  an  era  of  grow- 
ing use  of  surveillance  technologies  at 
the  workplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Privacy  for  Consumers  and  Workers  Act 

NOTICE 

The  bill  requires  employers  to  provide  em- 
ployees with  prior  written  notice  of:  the 
forms  of  electronic  monitoring  they  will  be 
subjected  to  and  the  frequency  of  the  moni- 
toring; how  to  interpret  the  records  or 
printouts  of  statistics  on  the  monitoring  and 
how  production  standards  are  based  on 
those  statistics:  what  kind  of  personal  data 
on  the  employee  will  be  kept,  and  what  the 
personal  data  will  be  used  for. 

Employers  shall  provide  prospective  em- 
ployees with  the  notice  described  above  for 
monitoring  activities  that  may  directly 
affect  the  prospective  employee  if  hired. 
Such  notice  shall  be  provided  at  any  person- 
al interview  or  meeting  with  the  prospective 
employee,  or  upon  the  request  of  the  pro- 
spective employee. 

Employers  shall  notify  employees  while 
the  computer  or  telephone  monitoring  is 
taking  place.  In  the  case  of  telephone  moni- 
toring, the  notice  must  also  be  given  to  the 
third  party  or  customer  being  monitored. 

Employers  shall  have  90  days  after  enact- 
ment to  provide  written  notice  to  existing 
employees. 

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATIONS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION 

The  employer  may  not  use  the  computer 
monitoring  data  as  the  exclusive  basis  for 
individual  performance  evaluations  or  for 
disciplinary  action,  unless  the  employee  is 
allowed  to  review  the  personal  data  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  after  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

The  data  may  not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for  setting  production  quotas. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 

In  addition,  the  data  may  not.  disclose  an 
employee's  exercise  of  rights  g^uaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  injunc- 
tive action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Employees  may  bring  civil  actions  in  the 
appropriate  court  for  damages  arising  from 
violations  of  this  act. 

Rights  protected  by  this  act  may  not  be 
waived. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  6  months  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act. 

CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  monitoring  conducted  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  otherwise  permitted  in 
criminal  Investigations. 
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By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Glor- 
ieta  National  Battlefield  in  the  State 


of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

GLORIETA  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  designate  as  a  national  battle- 
field the  site  on  which  the  battle  of 
Glorieta,  NM,  was  fought.  This  histor- 
ic site  is  in  need  of  Federal  protection 
to  preserve  the  historical  and  cultural 
values  of  the  area  where  hundreds  of 
Civil  War  volunteers  and  regulars 
fought  bitterly  over  the  questions  that 
divided  this  Nation  into  war. 

The  battle  of  Glorieta,  fought  at  an 
important  pass  on  the  Santa  Pe  Trail, 
marked  the  turning  point  of  a  Confed- 
erate drive  to  occupy  and  control  the 
New  Mexico  territory  and  larger  areas 
of  the  Southwest  beyond  Texas.  After 
having  passed  through  the  Arizona 
territory  to  the  south,  and  traveling 
along  the  Rio  Grande  River,  the  Con- 
federate force  of  Texas  Mounted  Rifle 
Volunteers  was  met  at  Glorieta  by  a 
Federal  contingent  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  volunteers  and  detach- 
ments of  U.S.  Cavalry  regiments. 

The  Texas  volunteers  were  intent  on 
continuing  through  the  pass  and  on  to 
the  Federal  garrison  of  Fort  Union, 
which  was  many  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  opposing  forces  fought  to  a 
draw  as  the  Union  soldiers  fortified 
and  blocked  the  trail  in  addition  to  at- 
tacking and  burning  on  80-wagon 
supply  train  which  held  nearly  all  of 
the  Confederates'  belongings.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  Texas  volunteers 
were  checked  in  their  progress,  turned 
back  to  San  Antonio  where  they  had 
begun. 

The  casualties  suffered  on  both  sides 
were  significant,  as  each  sought  victo- 
ry in  what  was  to  become  a  decisive 
battle.  The  stakes  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly high— nothing  less  than  ju- 
risdiction over  the  two  vast  territories 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  the 
chance  to  control  much  more  of  the 
West  and  increase  the  land  holdings  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Today,  much  of  the  actual  battle- 
field is  in  private  hands  and  parts  of  it 
lie  under  the  roadbed  of  a  nearby 
interstate.  A  smaller,  two-lane  road  bi- 
sects the  site.  The  adobe  buildings  of 
Pigeon  Ranch,  still  standing  since  they 
were  occupied  in  March  of  1862  by 
both  sides  in  the  battle,  are  without 
the  Federal  protection  that  they  badly 
deserve. 

I  cannot  stress  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  need  to  act  quickly  in  this 
matter,  so  that  the  important  histori- 
cal events  that  transpired  there  are 
not  forgotten.  Increased  development 
activity  in  the  area  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  region  make  it  im- 
perative that  these  lands  and  buildings 
be  secured  before  deterioration  ren- 
ders them  valueless. 

It  is  important  that  generations  to 
come  do  not  forget  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation,  which  includes  the  bat- 


tles that  we  have  fought  among  our- 
selves. For  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  legislation  today  that 
would  lead  to  Federal  acquisition  of 
the  important  lands  on  which  this  sig- 
nificant battle  was  fought.  Similar  leg- 
islation is  being  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Bill  Richardson. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Glorieta  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Establishment  Act  of 
1990". 

SEC.  2  FINDINGS  AM)  PIRPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— the  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  March  26-28,  1862  Civil  War 
battle  of  Glorieta  Pass,  New  Mexico  was  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Far 
West,  which  has  prompted  some  historitms 
to  label  it  the  "Gettysburg  of  the  West". 
The  consequences  of  the  battle  were  far 
reaching. 

(2)  Following  the  Confederate  defeat  at 
Glorieta  Pass,  the  Confederate  grand  design 
to  capture  the  riches  and  support  of  the 
West  collapsed  as  the  Confederate  forces 
withdrew  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Except  for  fighting  in  eastern 
Kansas,  the  Civil  War  in  the  West  ended  at 
Glorieta  Pass. 

(3)  Although  many  have  made  proposals 
for  Government  protection  of  the  battle- 
field sites,  the  area  has  not  been  protected 
and  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  impacts  and 
threats  to  the  integrity  of  this  historic 
scene. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  recognize  the  national  significant  of  the 
Battle  of  Glorieta  and  its  importance  in  our 
Nation"s  history,  and  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  the  bat- 
tlefield by  establishing  the  Glorieta  Nation- 
al Battlefield. 

SE(     3    ESTABL1SH.MENT  OK  THE  NATIONAL  BAT. 
TLEFIELD. 

In  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, that  area  in  New  Mexico  known  as  the 
Glorieta  Battlefield,  is  hereby  established  as 
the  Glorieta  National  Battlefield  (referred 
to  as  the  "national  battlefield").  The  na- 
tional battlefield  shall  include  the  Pigeon's 
Ranch  and  Johnson's  Ranch  Units  compris- 
ing approximately  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
three  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Glorieta  National  Battle- 
field", numbered  GLNB-80.  OOOB  and 
dated  February  1990. 

SEC    4.  ACQIISITION  OF  LAND  WITHIN  THE  GLOR 
lETA  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  interest 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Glor- 
ieta National  Battlefield  as  identified  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. 


<b)  Limits  on  Condemnation.- The  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  acquire  lands  through 
condemnation  under  subsection  (a)  is  limit- 
ed to  the  121  acres  Included  in  the  core  area 
of  the  Pigeon's  Ranch  Unit.  The  remaining 
lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  national 
battlefield  shall  be  acquired  from  willing 
sellers. 

<c)  Transfer.— The  33  acres  within  the  Pi- 
geon's Ranch  Unit  administered  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional F>ark  Service  to  be  managed  according 
to  the  purposes  of  section  5. 

SEC.  5.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PARK. 

The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  na- 
tional battlefield  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
law  generally  applicable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
including  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461- 
7). 

SEC.  «.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Within  two  fiscal  years  from  the  date 
funding  is  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  general  management  plan  for 
the  national  battlefield,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  National  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  a  general 
management  plan  for  the  national  battle- 
field consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  7   AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 

Coats): 
S.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  42  U.S.C. 
section  1981  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion and  implementation  of  contracts 
and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  protect  against  discrimination 
in  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  prepared  and 
supported  by  the  administration,  the 
Civil  Rights  Protections  Act  of  1990. 
This  bUl  is  a  measured  and  fitting  re- 
sponse to  recent  Supreme  Court  civil 
rights  decisions.  It  affects  two  civil 
rights  statutes,  section  1981  and  title 
VII. 

Section  1981  bans  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
contracts.  This  bill  codifies  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  in  Runyon  v. 
McCrary,  427  U.S.  160  (1976),  that  42 
U.S.C.  section  1981  reaches  discrimina- 
tion by  private  actors.  It  also  ensures 
that  racial  discrimination  in  the  per- 
formance, terms,  and  conditions  of  a 
contract,  including  racial  harassment, 
are  also  prohibited  by  section  1981. 
Thus,  the  bill  overturns  Patterson  v. 
McLean  Credit  Union,  109  S.Ct.  2363 
(1989). 
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Further,  this  bQl  provides  that, 
under  title  Vll,  an  employee  may  cal- 
culate the  time  within  which  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  a  seniority  system 
alleged  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  from  the 
date  on  which  the  employee  suffers 
injury.  This  provision  overturns  Lot- 
ance  v.  AT&T  Technologies,  109  S.Ct. 
2261  (1989). 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  does  not 
"Jimmy"  the  rules  by  which  disparate 
impact  lawsuits  may  be  brought  under 
title  VII.  By  leaving  the  Wards  Cove 
versus  Atonio  decision  undisturbed,  it 
avoids  imposing  liability  under  title 
VII  due  to  mere  racial  or  gender  im- 
balance in  a  job.  It  does  not  disturb  at 
all  the  proper  use  of  statistics  in  a  dis- 
parate impact  case,  but  it  avoids  their 
misuse  which  Justice  O'Connor,  in  her 
plurality  opinion  in  Watson  versus 
Port  Worth  Banlc  and  Trust,  said 
could  "lead  in  practice  to  perverse  re- 
sults. If  quotas  and  preferential  treat- 
ment become  the  only  cost-effective 
means  of  avoiding  expensive  litigation 
and  potentially  catastrophic  liability. 
such  measures  will  be  widely  adopted. 
The  prudent  employer  will  be  careful 
to  ensure  that  its  programs  are  dis- 
cussed in  euphemistic  terms  but  will 
be  equally  careful  to  ensure  that  the 
quotas  are  met.  Allowing  the  evolution 
of  disparate  impact  analysis  to  lead  to 
this  result  would  be  contrary  to  Con- 
gress' clearly  expressed  intent  •  •  •  • 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Civil  Rights  Protections  Act  of  1990 
which  would  provide  safeguards 
against  discrimination  where  a  need 
has  been  demonstrated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Civil  Rights 
Protections  Act  of  1990". 

SEt".  1.  EXPANSION  OF  PROTECTIONS  AGAINST  DIS 
CRIMINATION  IN  THE  PROFORMANC  K 
OF  CONTRACTS. 

Section   1977  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  <42  U.S.C.  1981)  is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  language: 

"The  rights  protected  by  this  section  are 
protected  against  impairment  by  nongovern- 
mental discrimination  as  well  as  against  im- 
pairment under  color  of  state  law.  This  sec 
tion  affords  the  same  protection  against  dis- 
crimination in  the  performance,  breach,  or 
termination  of  a  contract,  or  in  the  setting 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  thereof,  as  it  does 
in  the  making  or  enforcement  of  that  con- 
tract.". 

SEC.  3.  EXPA.NSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  CHALLEN<;E  DIS- 
CRIMINATORY  SENIORITY  SYSTEMS 

Section  706(e)  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
19W  (42  U.S.C.  2(X)Oe-5(e)>  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  occurs  when  a  seniori- 
ty system  Is  adopted,  when  an  individual  be- 
comes subject  to  a  seniority  system,  or  when 
a  person  aggrieved  Is  injured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  seniority  system,  or  provision 
thereof,  that  was  adopted  for  an  intention- 
ally discriminatory  purpose,  in  violation  of 
this  Title,  whether  or  not  that  discriminato- 
ry purpose  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  se- 
niority provision.". 

SECTioN-BY-SEcrrioN  Analysis 
Section  1.  Short  title.  This  section  states 
that  the  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  ■'Civil 
Rights  Protections  Act  of  1990". 

Section  2.  This  section  codifies  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  Runyon  v. 
McCrary.  427  U.S.  160  (1976),  that  42  U.S.C. 
§  1981  reaches  discrimination  by  private 
actors.  This  section  also  addresses  the  hold- 
ing in    Patterson  v.  McLean  Credit  Union. 

U.S.  ,  109  S,  Ct.  2363  (1989).  (1) 

that  section  1981  only  protects  against  dis- 
crimination involving  the  right  to  make  or 
the  right  to  enforce  contracts,  and  (2)  that 
on-the-job  racial  harassment  does  not 
impair  the  right  to  enforce  a  contract  be- 
cause the  victim  has  access  to  legal  pr(x:ess 
to  sue  for  the  harassment.  This  section  ad- 
dresses the  holding  in  Patterson  by  specify- 
ing that  section  1981  protects  against  racial 
discrimination,  not  only  in  the  formation 
and  enforcement  of  a  contract  but  in  the 
performance,  breach  and  termination  of  a 
contract,  and  in  the  .setting  of  its  terms  and 
conditions,  as  well. 

Section  3.  This  section  provides  that  the 
calculation  of  time  within  which  an  employ- 
ee must  file  a  charge  challenging  the  validi- 
ty of  a  seniority  system  alleged  to  have  been 
discriminatorily  adopted  or  maintained  may 
be  measured  from  the  date  on  which  the 
employee  becomes  subject  to  the  seniority 
system  or  the  date  on  which  the  employee 
suffers  injury,  as  well  as  from  the  date  on 
which  the  seniority  system  is  adopted.  In 

Lorance  v.  AT&T  Technologies,  Inc..   

U.S  ,  109  S.  Ct.  2261  (1989).  the  Su- 

preme Court  construed  section  706(e)  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000e- 
5(e),  as  requiring  any  employee  potentially 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  seniority 
system  to  sue  within  a  certain  period  of 
time  after  the  date  on  which  the  new  se- 
niority system  is  adopted,  even  though  at 
that  point  the  employee  has  not  yet  suf- 
fered and  may  never  suffer  any  actual 
injury  Under  section  706(e)  as  this  section 
would  amend  it,  while  the  date  on  which 
the  new  seniority  system  is  adopted  and  the 
date  on  which  an  employee  becomes  subject 
to  the  seniority  system  would  trigger  the 
time  for  filing  a  charge,  so  would  subse- 
quent applications  of  the  seniority  system 
to  the  employee. 

4  2  use.   1981  AS  AMENDED  TO  ADDRESS 
PATTERSON 

12  I  .S.r.  S  1981  [R.S.  S  19771.  Equal  righU  under 
law. 

All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in 
every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue.  be  parties,  give  evi- 
dence, and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit  of 
all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of 
persons  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains,  penalties,  taxes,  licenses,  and 
exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  no  other. 
The  rights  protected  by  this  section  are  pro- 
tected against  impairment  by  nongovern- 
mental discrimination  as  well  as  against  im- 


pairment under  color  of  state  law.  This  sec- 
tion affords  the  same  protection  against  dis- 
crimination in  the  performance,  breach,  or 
termination  of  a  contract,  or  in  the  setting 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  thereof,  as  it  does 
in  the  making  or  enforcement  of  that  con- 
tract. 

43  U.S.C  3000E-SiE>  AS  AMENDED  TO  ADDRESS 
LORANCE 

S  2000e-5(e)  (Section  706(e)  of  Title  VII] 

A  charge  under  this  section  shall  be  filed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurred  and  notice  of  the  charge  (including 
the  date,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  al- 
leged unlawful  employment  practice)  shall 
be  served  upon  the  person  against  whom 
such  charge  is  made  within  ten  days  there- 
after, except  that  in  a  case  of  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  with  respect  to  which 
the  person  aggrieved  as  initially  instituted 
proceedings  with  a  State  or  local  agency 
with  authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief  from 
such  practice  or  to  institute  criminal  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  thereto  upon  receiv- 
ing notice  thereof,  such  charge  shall  be  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  aggrieved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice 
that  the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminat- 
ed the  proceedings  under  the  State  or  local 
law.  whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of  such 
charges  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission 
with  the  State  or  local  agency.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  occurs  when  a  seniority 
system  is  adopted,  when  an  individual  be- 
comes subject  to  a  seniority  system,  or  when 
a  person  aggrieved  is  injured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  seniority  system,  or  provision 
thereof,  that  is  alleged  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  an  intentionally  discriminatory  pur- 
pose, in  violation  of  this  Title,  whether  or 
not  that  discriminatory  purpose  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  seniority  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Hatch,  Thurmond, 
and  Coats,  in  introducing  the  Civil 
Rights  Protections  Act  of  1990. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
Justice  Department  has  conducted  a 
review  of  several  recent,  and  fairly 
controversial.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions involving  civil  rights  policy  and 
the  proper  interpretation  of  our  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  laws.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  also  been  carefully  mon- 
itoring the  practical,  real-life  effects  of 
these  decisions  on  the  ability  of  pro- 
spective plaintiffs  to  bring  discrimina- 
tion lawsuits. 

As  a  result  of  its  efforts,  the  Justice 
Department  has  prepared  remedial 
legislation  to  correct  two  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions— Patterson 
versus  McLean  Credit  Union  and  Lor- 
ance versus  AT&T  Technologies.  Al- 
though these  rulings  may  have  been 
correct  as  a  matter  of  statutory  con- 
struction, the  Justice  Department  be- 
lieves—and I  agree— that  legislation  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  underlying 
purposes  of  our  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  are  not  needlessly  frustrated. 


Let  me  briefly  describe  the  rulings  in 
both  cases  and  explain  why  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  important. 

PATTERSON  VERSUS  MCLEAN  CREDIT  UNION 

Section  1981  of  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code,  a  statute  enacted  in  1866 
during  the  reconstruction  ERA,  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  the  "making 
and  enforcing"  of  contracts. 

In  Patterson,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  section  1981  applies  only  to 
discrimination  occurring  at  the  time  of 
a  contract's  formation  and  not  during 
the  contract's  performance.  Under  this 
restrictive  interpretation  of  section 
1981,  a  person  who  suffers  racial  har- 
assment while  on  the  job  could  not 
seek  section  1981  remedies. 

The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act 
would  amend  section  1981  so  that  sec- 
tion 1981  covers  discrimination  not 
only  when  a  contract  is  formed,  but  all 
stages  of  a  contract's  performance.  As 
a  result,  someone  who  suffers  on-the- 
job  discrimination  would  be  able  to 
avail  himself  of  section  198rs  damages 
provision,  a  remedy  not  contained  in 
the  other  Federal  law  prohibiting  em- 
ployment discrimination— title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

LORANCE  VERSUS  AT&T  TECHNOLOGIES 

In  Lorance,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  title  VII  requires  that  an 
employee  who  wishes  to  challenge  a 
discriminatory  seniority  plan  must 
challenge  the  seniority  plan  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption. 

This  ruling  may  have  been  correct  as 
a  matter  of  statutory  construction,  but 
it  is  simply  unfair  to  require  an  em- 
ployee to  challenge  a  seniority  plan 
before  the  plan  actually  applies  to  him 
or  her.  None  of  us  are  mind-readers, 
nor  can  we  predict  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Court's  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  title  VII  in  Lorance  will 
encourage  speculative  litigation,  since 
employees  are  likely  to  challenge  se- 
niority plans  immediately  at  the  time 
of  adoption  out  of  a  fear  that  they  will 
be  precluded  from  challenging  these 
plans  at  a  later  date. 

ROOM  FOR  REFORM 

I  know  that  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  have  introduced  legislation,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,  that  over- 
turns not  only  Patterson  and  Lorance, 
but  also  three  other  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions— Martin  versus  Wilks, 
Wards  Cove  versus  Atonio,  and  Price 
Waterhouse  versus  Hopkins.  At  this 
time,  I  am  not  convinced  that  these 
three  decisions  were  wrongly  decided 
nor  am  I  convinced  that  the  principles 
underlying  these  decisions  are  invalid. 

Nevertheless,  I  look  forward  to  the 
up>coming  Labor  Committee  hearings 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  and  to 
reviewing  the  testimony  that  will  be 
presented  at  these  hearings.  After  my 
review,  I  will  determine  whether  reme- 
dial legislation  to  correct  the  perceived 
deficiencies   of   Martin   versus   Wilks, 


Wards  Cove,  and  Price  Waterhouse  is, 
in  fact,  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Pro- 
tections Act  of  1990  is  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible legislation.  It  responds  to 
specific,  identifiable  problems  created 
by  two  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  responds  in  a  way  that  is 
carefully  targeted  to  address  these 
problems. 

As  a  result,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  speedy 
passage  by  Congress. 


By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 

Conrad,     Mr.     Burdick,     Mr. 

MuRKOwsKi,    Mr.    DeConcini, 

and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act  of  1978  and  the 
Navajo  Community  College  Act;  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs. 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  TRIBALLY  (XJNTROLLED 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  funding  of  the 
Navajo  Commimity  College  and  other 
tribally  controlled  colleges  amd  for 
their  endowment  program. 

In  introducing  this  bill  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  Senators  Inouye, 
Daschle,  Conrad,  Burdick,  Murkow- 
sKi,  DeConcini,  and  Gorton.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  them 
as  we  consider  this  legislation. 

The  authorization  would  extend 
through  1992,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  tribal  colleges,  at  which 
time  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
authorizing  legislation  would  be  con- 
ducted. 

Even  though  my  bill  is  a  simple  re- 
authorization, I  want  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  inform  my  colleagues  of  what 
these  colleges  are,  and  why  they  are  of 
such  importance  to  American  Indians 
and  to  higher  education  generally. 

The  24  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges  are  located  in  10  Midwest- 
em  and  Western  States,  and  all  but 
two  are  located  on  Indian  reservations. 
Sixteen  of  the  colleges  are  in  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota;  the  others  are  in  Arizona, 
California,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  largest  of  the  colleges,  with  an 
enrollment  approaching  2.000  this 
year,  is  the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege, in  my  home  State  of  Arizona. 
This  college  was  also  the  first  to  be  es- 
tablished; it  was  created  by  the  Navajo 
Nation  upon  its  own  initiative  in  1968. 

These  community  colleges  were  es- 
tablished to  meet  needs  of  American 
Indians  that  were  not  being  met  by 
other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
These  colleges  reflect  the  cultures  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  tribes  that 
govern  them;  their  curriculums  may 
include  Indian  cultures  and  languages. 


as  well  as  the  curriculums  found  in 
other  community  colleges;  they  pro- 
vide supportive  learning  environments 
to  students  whose  previous  instruction 
may  have  been  deficient:  and  their  res- 
ervation settings  make  higher  educa- 
tion accessible  and  encourage  contin- 
ued learning  by  young  and  old  alike. 

And  what  these  colleges  do,  they  do 
well.  Their  graduates  go  on  to  jobs  or 
to  4-year  schools.  And  those  who  enter 
4-year  schools  are  less  likely  to  drop 
out  than  those  who  have  not  had  the 
tribal  college  experience. 

The  success  tribal  colleges  have 
achieved  has  been  achieved  despite  In- 
adequate funding  and  facilities  which 
are  often  poor.  Congressional  authori- 
zation of  $5,280  per  student  has  not 
been  matched  by  appropriations,  I 
regret  to  say. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  however, 
for  the  support  you  gave  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget. 
For  each  student,  the  tribal  college 
will  receive  about  $2,300  this  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
further  increase  the  funding  for  tribal 
colleges  this  year,  perhaps,  in  part, 
through  the  congressionally-author- 
ized  tribal  college  endowment  fund.  I 
applaud  President  Bush  for  proposing 
a  tripling  of  the  endowment  program 
for  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  to  obtain  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  endowment  program 
for  tribally-controUed  community  col- 
leges.     . - 

My  colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Conrad,  will  soon  be  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  enlarge  the  community 
college  endowment  program,  and  I 
have  told  him  that  I  will  be  pleased  to 
join  him  in  sponsoring  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  tribally-controlled 
community  colleges  of  this  Nation 
have  been  for  too  long  but  little  no- 
ticed for  the  Important  roles  they  play 
in  affording  higher  education  opportu- 
nities to  American  Indians.  Late  last 
year,  however,  they  gained  new  visibil- 
ity with  the  publication  of  "Tribal  Col- 
lege; Shaping  the  Future  of  Native 
America,"  the  product  of  a  2-year 
study  conducted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

This  publication  describes  the  rich- 
ness of  the  tribal  college  experience 
for  students  and  for  the  communities 
they  serve,  and  the  poverty  of  their  re- 
sources. Its  action  plan  looks  to  pri- 
vate sources  of  funding,  as  well  as  to 
the  Congress,  to  strengthen  the  abili- 
ties of  the  colleges  to  serve  Indian 
people  and  communities  as  they  ought 
to  be  served. 

The  Carnegie  report  also  looks  to 
the  promise  of  the  tribal  colleges, 
saying,  "They  can,  with  adequate  sup- 
port, continue  to  open  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  coming  generations  and 
help    Native    American    communities 
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bring  together  a  cohesive  society,  one 
that  draws  inspiration  from  the  past 
in  order  to  shape  a  creative,  inspired 
vision  of  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  inunediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2167 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.  TRIBALLV   fONTROLLEI*  (OM.MIMT^ 

a)LLE<;K.s. 

(a)  Grant  F*rograms.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  110  of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com 
munity  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25 
U.S.C.  1810(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1990, 
1991.  and  1992  ■. 

(b)  Endowment  Program.— Section  306  of 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Comjmunity  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1836)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  1987.  1988.  1989 
and  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1990.  1991.  and  1992". 

SEC  I  NAVAJO  COMMl  NITV  COLLEGE. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Navajo  Community  College  Act  (25  U.S.C 
640C-1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■1987, 
1988.  1989.  and  1990'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •1990.  1991.  and  1992". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  Re- 
authorizing Appropriations  for  Tribal 
ly-controixed  community  colleges 
Section  1(a)  authorizes  appropriations  for 
grants  to  tribally-controUed  community  col- 
leges   for    two    additional    years,    through 
fiscal  year  1992. 

Section  Kb)  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  endowment  program  for  tribally-con- 
troUed community  colleges  for  two  addition- 
al years,  through  fiscal  year  1992, 

Section  2  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Navajo  Community  College  for  two  ad 
ditional  years,  through  fiscal  year  1992.* 


ADDITIONAL  CONSPONSORS 

S.  513 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikolski.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  513,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapters  83  and  84  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain 
retirement  provisions  of  such  chapters 
which  are  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  inspectors  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
inspectors  and  canine  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
revenue  officers  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

S.  S6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  565,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  cor- 
poration to  support  State  and  local 
strategies  for  achieving  more  afford- 


able housing;  to  increase  homeowner- 
ship;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S6fi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  566.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  cor- 
poration to  support  State  and  local 
stategies  for  achieving  more  afford- 
able housing,  to  increase  home  owner- 
ship, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  675,  a  bill  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory barriers  to  voter  registration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1349,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude small  transactions  and  to  make 
certain  clarifications  relating  to 
broker  reporting  requirements. 

S.    1515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1515.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  private 
foundations  and  community  founda- 
tions to  establish  tax-exempt  coopera- 
tive service  organizations. 

S.    1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1629.  a  bill  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1766,  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  providers  of  services 
under  such  titles  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments assuring  that  individuals  receiv- 
ing services  from  such  providers  will 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  and  direct  health  care  deci- 
sions affecting  such  individuals. 

S.   1832 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1832,  a  bill  to  amend  and 
reauthorize  the  Public  Housing  Drug 
Elimination  Act  of  1988. 

S.   18S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1853.  a  bill  to  award  a  Congressional 


Gold    Medal    to    Laurence    Spelman 
Rockefeller. 

S.   1890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1890,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  relief  from  cer- 
tain inequities  remaining  in  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  205 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2051,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
more  flexible  billing  arrangements  in 
situations  where  physicians  in  the  solo 
practice  of  medicine  or  in  another 
group  practice  have  arrangements 
with  colleagues  to  "cover"  their  prac- 
tice on  an  occasional  basis. 

S.  2158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2158,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
require  that  an  individual  telephoning 
the  Social  Security  Aciministration  has 
the  option  of  accessing  a  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  representative  in  a 
field  office  in  the  geographical  area  of 
such  individual,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  1  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
his  name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  April  24, 
1990,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of 
1915-1923." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  229,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  April  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Prevent-A-Litter  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  235,  a  joint 


resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  congressional 
terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Breaux],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating May  6  through  12,  1990,  as 
"Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  National  Pet 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  238,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning March  5,  1990,  as  "Federal 
Employees  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
243,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25,  1990,  as  "Greek  Independ- 
ence Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebra- 
tion of  Greek  and  American  Democra- 
cy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  255 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  S'yMMs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  255,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  1990  filing  season, 
to  be  celebrated  as  the  "20th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  IRS-Sponsored  Volunteer 
Programs  Season." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
257,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  10,  1990.  as  "Harriet  Tubman 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kerry],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 88,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  a  postage  stamp  should  be  issued 
in  honor  of  Claude  Denson  Pepper. 


SENATE  CONCimREKT  RESOLUTION  9  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 91,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  achieving  common  se- 
curity in  the  world  by  reducing  reli- 
ance on  the  military  and  redirecting 
resources  toward  overcoming  hunger 
and  poverty  and  meeting  basic  human 
needs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  239,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  denouncing  the  military  offen- 
sive in  Angola  and  urging  an  immedi- 
ate ceasefire. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  245.  a 
resolution  designating  National  Em- 
ployee Health  and  Fitness  Day. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 94— RELATING  TO  THE 
RELEASE  OF  NELSON  MAN- 
DELA AND  OTHER  POSITIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  94 

Whereas  tremendous  sacrifices  have  been 
made  by  the  anti-apartheid  movement  in 
South  Africa,  including  Nelson  Mandela, 
Walter  Sisulu.  and  other  imprisoned  black 
leaders,  throughout  this  century: 

Whereas  the  release  of  long-term  political 
prisoners  and  other  reforms  announced  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  in  recent 
months  represent  significant  victories  for 
these  leaders  and  the  cause  of  justice: 

Whereas  South  African  President  P.W.  de 
Klerk  released  Nelson  Mandela,  after  27 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  unbanned  the 
African  National  Congress  and  other  politi- 
cal organizations: 

Whereas  President  de  Klerk  has  taken 
other  steps  to  promote  a  climate  conducive 
to  dialogue  and  negotiations  within  South 
Africa,  including  permitting  a  number  of 
peaceful  protests  and  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Separate  Amenities  Act,  the  relax- 
ation of  some  emergency  regulations  and  a 
moratorium  on  executions: 

Whereas  Nelson  Mandela.  Walter  Sisulu. 
and  other  black  leaders  recently  released 
from  prison  have  committed  themselves  to 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  end  to  apartheid 
and  the  establishment  of  a  nonractal  democ- 
racy in  South  Africa: 

Whereas  United  States  and  international 
sanctions  have  strengthened  the  courageous 


efforts  of  anti-apartheid  forces  in  South 
Africa  to  promote  peaceful  change;  and 

Whereas  the  Group  Areas  Act.  the  Popu- 
lation Registration  Act.  and  other  legisla- 
tive pillars  of  apartheid  renuOn  firmly  In 
place  and  many  political  prisoners  continue 
to  be  incarcerated:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

( 1 )  welcomes  the  positive  political  changes 
in  South  Africa: 

(2)  commends  President  de  Klerk  for  the 
courageous  actions  he  has  taken,  particular- 
ly the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  and  the 
unbanning  of  the  African  National  Congress 
and  other  political  organizations: 

(3)  urges  I>resident  de  Klerk  to  Initiate 
the  real  dismantling  of  the  apartheid 
system,  to  move  rapidly  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions, and  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  for  the 
relaxation  of  sanctions: 

(4)  commends  Nelson  Mandela.  Walter 
Sisulu,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
black  majority  for  their  courageous  perse- 
verance In  the  struggle  for  a  nonracial  de- 
mocracy and  urges  them  to  continue  to  fa- 
cilitate the  climate  for  negotiations: 

(5)  remains  conunitted  to  the  maintenance 
of  sanctions  against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  until  the  requisite  conditions 
of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986  for  the  suspension,  modification  or 
termination  of  sanctions  have  been  met: 

(6)  will  support  the  suspension  or  modifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  sanctions  or  the  ter- 
mination of  sanctions  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  are  met:  and 

(7)  continues  to  regard  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  apartheid  as  an  important  and 
necessary  complement  to  U.S.  sanctions. 

Mr.  SIMON.  This  past  Sunday  I  had 
the  indescribable  privilege  of  speaking 
with  Mr.  Nelson  Mandela  over  the 
telephone.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment 
to  speak  to  a  man  who  has  committed 
his  life  to  bringing  justice  in  South 
Africa  and  who  Is  so  respected  and 
loved  by  people  all  over  the  world.  His 
release  is  a  transforming  event. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
on  South  Africa  and  am  joined  by  my 
colleagues  Senators  Cranston,  Kasse- 
BA17M,  Kennedy,  McConnell,  Boren, 
Gore,  Sanford,  Jeffords,  Specter, 
Levin,  and  Boschwitz.  It  recognizes 
the  positive,  concrete  steps  taken  by 
President  de  Klerk  to  help  create  a  cli- 
mate for  negotiations  in  South  Africa. 
And  although  It  was  long  overdue. 
President  de  Klerk  took  an  important 
step  in  releasing  Nelson  Mandela.  The 
tone  and  direction  President  de  Klerk 
is  taking  is  one  that  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  and  other  sjitiaparth- 
eid  activitists  have  long  been  working 
for.  And  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  President  de  Klerk  will  lift  the 
state  of  emergency,  release  more  polit- 
ical prisoners,  and  continue  to  take 
other  critical  steps. 

Our  resolution  recognizes  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  of  Nelson  Man- 
dela, Walter  Sisulu.  and  other  leaders. 
Nelson   Mandela   has   made   it   abun- 
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dantly  clear  that  he  is  committed  to  a 
peaceful  solution. 

While  we  are  mindful  of  the  real 
progress  being  made  in  South  Africa, 
we  also  recognize  that  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  call  from  some  quarters 
for  suspending  or  modifying  sanctions 
is  premature.  The  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  provides 
two  sets  of  criteria,  one  for  complete 
termination  of  sanctions,  the  other  for 
suspension  or  modification  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Briefly,  for  termination,  these  five 
conditions  must  be  met: 

First,  release  of  all  political  prison- 
ers, including  Nelson  Mandela: 

Second,  repeal  of  the  nationwide 
state  of  emergency  and  release  of  all 
detainees: 

Third,  unbanning  of  political  groups 
and  allowing  for  freedom  of  political 
expression: 

Fourth,  repeal  of  the  Group  Areas 
Act  and  the  Population  Registration 
Act:  and 

Fifth,  agreement  to  enter  into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  truly  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  blaclc  major- 
ity without  preconditions. 

For  suspension  or  modification  of 
sanctions,  the  South  African  govern- 
ment must  meet  four  of  the  five  condi- 
tions, and  demonstrate  "substantial 
progress  toward  dismantling  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a 
nonracial  democracy." 

In  my  view  the  first  condition  in- 
cludes all  those  detained  without 
charge  and  sentenced  or  currently 
prosecuted  for  "security"  offenses  mo- 
tivated by  political  resistance  to  apart- 
heid as  well  as  those  prosecuted  or 
sentenced  for  offenses  committed 
during  anti-apartheid  protests. 

Their  third  condition  refers  to  basic 
political  freedoms,  such  as  political  ex- 
pression, publication,  assembly,  asso- 
ciation and  movement  (including  the 
return  of  exiles),  and  freedom  from  vi- 
olence and  intimidation  by  the  mili- 
tary, police,  and  vigilante  forces. 

The  substantial  progress  on  disman- 
tling apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy  condition  involves  re- 
pealing some  of  the  legislative  pillars 
of  apartheid  and  demonstrating  a  will- 
ingness to  abandon  the  concept  of 
group  rights  as  a  means  of  protecting 
individual  rights  and  to  establish  a  po- 
litical system  based  on  the  fundamen- 
tal democratic  principle  of  majority 
rule  and  the  need  to  protect  individual 
rights. 

Inevitably,  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  on  when  sanctions 
might  be  modified  or  suspended.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  am  willing  to 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
to  ensure  that  we  are  in  agreement  on 
the  progress  that  *e  need  to  see 
before  we  can  begin  to  consider  any 
suspension  or  modification  of  sanc- 
tions. We  will  soon  have  a  meeting 


with  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  con- 
tinue our  ongoing  dialog  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment released  Nelson  Mandela,  it  also 
unleashed  hopes  there  and  around  the 
world  that  an  end  to  institutional  in- 
justice in  South  Africa  might  soon  be 
in  sight.  Nelson  Mandela's  release  has 
the  potential  to  be  the  most  important 
transforming  even  in  the  long,  sad  his- 
tory of  apartheid.  It  is  too  soon  to 
know  if  were  seeing  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

Democratization  is  sweeping  other 
regions  of  the  world.  Our  hope  is  that 
fundamental  change  will  come  also  to 
South  Africa.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  in  the  sanctions  act. 
has  helped  bring  us  to  this  juncture 
and  our  role  has  been  significant.  We 
will  continue  the  United  States  role  in 
helping  to  foster  the  climate  for  con- 
tinuing progress.  This  resolution 
begins  to  more  clearly  define  that  role. 

When  we  passed  the  Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  we  took  a 
solid,  bipartisan  stand  in  favor  of 
bringing  justice  to  South  Africa.  That 
stand  has  made  a  difference  in  South 
Africa.  Our  stand  supported  those 
fighting  against  aparthied  and  helped 
to  persuade  those  who  wanted  to 
maintain  it  to  take  steps  to  change  it. 
I  hope  that  the  significant,  positive 
movement  in  South  Africa  will  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  Nelson  Mandela  and  President 
de  Klerk  have  delivered  important 
speeches  in  the  past  week  and  a  half.  I 
recommend  them  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  £Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12,  1990] 

Transcript  of  Mandela's  Speech  at  Cape 
Town  City  Hall:  'Africa  It  Is  Ours!" 

(Following  is  a  transcript  of  the  address  at 
Cape  Town  City  Hall  yesterday  by  Nelson 
Mandela,  as  recorded  by  The  New  York 
Times  through  the  facilities  of  Cable  News 
Network.  Portions  of  the  speech  were  deliv- 
ered in  Xhosa.  one  of  the  major  languages 
spoken  by  black  South  Africans. ) 

Amandla!  Amandla!  i-Afrika.  maylbuye! 
(Power!  Power!  Africa  It  is  ours!] 

My  friends,  comrades  and  fellow  South 
Africans.  I  greet  you  all  in  the  name  of 
peace,  democracy  and  freedom  for  all.  I 
stand  here  before  you  not  as  a  prophet  but 
as  a  humble  servant  of  you,  the  people. 

Your  tireless  and  heroic  sacrifices  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here  today.  I 
therefore  place  the  remaining  years  of  my 
life  in  your  hands. 

On  thLs  day  of  my  release,  I  extend  my 
sincere  and  warmest  gratitude  to  the  mil- 
lions of  my  compatriots  and  those  In  every 
comer  of  the  globe  who  have  campaigned 
tirelessly  for  my  release. 

I  extend  special  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Cape  Town,  the  city  to  which,  which  has 
been  my  home  for  three  decades.  Your  mass 
marches  and  other  forms  of  struggle  have 
served  as  a  constant  source  of  strength  to 
all  political  prisoners. 


I  salute  the  African  National  Congress.  It 
has  fulfilled  our  every  expectation  in  its 
role  as  leader  of  the  great  march  to  free- 
dom. 

I  salute  our  president.  Comrade  Oliver 
Tambo,  for  leading  the  A.N.C.  even  under 
the  most  difficult  circiunst&nces. 

I  salute  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
A.N.C.  You  have  sacrificed  life  and  limb  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  noble  cause  of  our  strug- 
gle. 

leader's  SALtTTATIONS 

I  salute  combatants  of  Umkonio  We  Sizwe 
[Spear  of  the  Nation),  like  Solomon  Mal- 
hangu  and  Ashley  Kriel,  who  have  paid  the 
ultimate  price  for  the  freedom  of  all  South 
Africans. 

I  salute  the  South  African  Communist 
Party  for  its  steady  contribution  to  the 
struggle  for  democracy.  You  have  survived 
40  years  of  unrelenting  persecution.  The 
memory  of  great  Communists  like  Moses 
Kotane,  Yusuf  Dacoo,  Bram  Fischer  and 
Moses  Madidha  will  cherished  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  salute  General  Secretary  Joe  Slovo,  one 
of  our  finest  patriots.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  the  alliance  between  ourselves 
and  the  party  remains  as  strong  as  it  always 
was. 

I  salute  the  United  Democratic  Front,  the 
National  Education  Crisis  Committee,  the 
South  African  Youth  Congress,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Natal  Indian  Congresses.  And 
Costau.  And  the  many  other  formations  of 
the  mass  democratic  movement. 

I  also  salute  the  Black  Sash  and  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  South  African  Students.  We 
note  with  pride  that  you  have  acted  as  the 
conscience  of  white  South  Africans.  Even 
during  the  darkest  days  in  the  history  of 
our  struggle,  you  held  the  flag  of  liberty 
high.  The  large-scale  mass  mobilization  of 
the  past  few  years  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  final  chap- 
ter of  our  struggle. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  working  class 
of  our  country.  Your  organized  stance  is  the 
pride  of  our  movement.  You  remain  the 
most  dependable  force  in  the  struggle  to 
end  exploitation  and  oppression. 

TRIBUTES  TO  CAMPAIGNERS 

I  pay  tribute— I  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
religious  communities  who  carried  the  cam- 
paign for  justice  forward  when  the  organiza- 
tions of  our  people  were  silenced. 

I  greet  the  traditional  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. Many  among  you  continue  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  great  heroes  like  Hintsa 
and  Sekhukhunl. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  endless  heroes  of 
youth.  You.  the  young  lions.  You  the  young 
lions  have  energized  our  entire  struggle. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  mothers  and  wives 
8md  sisters  of  our  nation.  You  are  the  rock- 
hard  foundation  of  our  struggle.  Apartheid 
has  inflicted  more  pain  on  you  than  on 
anyone  else.  On  this  occasion,  we  thank  the 
world— we  thank  the  world  community  for 
their  great  contribution  to  the  anti-apart- 
heid struggle.  Without  your  support  our 
struggle  would  not  have  reached  this  ad- 
vanced stage. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  front-line  states  will 
be  remembered  by  South  Africans  forever. 

My  salutations  will  be  incomplete  without 
expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
strength  given  to  me  during  my  long  and 
lonely  years  in  prison  by  my  beloved  wife 
and  family. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  pain  and  suffer- 
ing was  far  greater  than  my  own. 


NEED  FOR  ARMED  STRUGGLE 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  wish  to  make 
the  point  that  I  intend  making  only  a  few 
preliminary  comments  at  this  stage.  I  will 
make  a  more  complete  statement  only  after 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with 
my  comrades. 

Today  the  majority  of  South  Africans, 
black  and  white,  recognize  that  apartheid 
has  no  future.  It  has  to  be  ended  by  our  own 
decisive  mass  actions  in  order  to  build  peace 
and  security.  The  mass  campaigns  of  defi- 
ance and  other  actions  of  our  organizations 
and  people  can  only  culminate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy. 

The  apartheid  destruction  on  our  subcon- 
tinent is  incalculable.  The  fabric  of  family 
life  of  millions  of  my  people  has  been  shat- 
tered. Millions  are  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed. 

Our  economy— our  economy  lies  in  ruins 
and  our  people  are  embroiled  in  political 
strife.  Our  resort  to  the  armed  struggle  in 
1960  with  the  formation  of  the  military 
wing  of  the  A.N.C.  Umkonio  We  Sizwe.  was 
a  purely  defensive  action  against  the  vio- 
lence of  apartheid. 

The  factors  which  necessitated  the  armed 
struggle  still  exist  today.  We  have  no  option 
but  to  continue.  We  express  the  hope  that  a 
climate  conducive  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment would  be  created  soon  so  that  there 
may  no  longer  be  the  need  for  the  armed 
struggle. 

I  am  a  loyal  and  disciplined  member  of 
the  African  National  Congress.  I  am.  there- 
fore, in  full  agreement  with  all  of  its  objec- 
tives, strategies  and  tactics. 

DEMOCRATIC  PRACTICE 

The  need  to  unite  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try is  as  important  a  task  now  as  it  always 
has  been.  No  individual  leader  is  able  to 
take  all  these  enormous  tasks  on  his  own.  It 
is  our  task  as  leaders  to  place  our  views 
before  our  organization  and  to  allow  the 
democratic  structures  to  decide  on  the  way 
forward. 

On  the  question  of  democratic  practice.  I 
feel  duty  bound  to  make  the  point  that  a 
leader  of  the  movement  is  a  person  who  has 
been  democratically  elected  at  a  national 
conference.  This  is  a  principle  which  must 
be  upheld  without  any  exceptions. 

Today,  I  wish  to  report  to  you  that  my 
talks  with  the  Government  have  been  aimed 
at  normalizing  the  political  situation  in  the 
country.  We  have  not  as  yet  begun  discuss- 
ing the  basic  demands  of  the  struggle. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  I  myself  had  at  no 
time  entered  into  negotiations  about  the 
future  of  our  country,  except  to  insist  on  a 
meeting  between  the  A.N.C.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  de  Klerk  has  gone  further  than  any 
other  Nationalist  president  in  taking  real 
steps  to  normalize  the  situation.  However, 
there  are  further  steps  as  outlined  in  the 
Harare  Declaration  that  have  to  be  met 
before  negotiations  on  the  basic  demands  of 
our  people  can  t>egin. 

I  reiterate  our  call  for  inter  alia  the  imme- 
diate ending  of  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  freeing  of  all,  and  not  only  some,  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

A  DECISIVE  MOMENT 

Only  such  a  normalized  situation  which 
allows  for  free  political  activity  can  allow  us 
to  consult  our  people  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mandate.  The  people  need  to  be  consulted 
on  who  will  negotiate  and  on  the  content  of 
such  negotiations. 

Negotiations  cannot  take  place— negotia 
tions   cannot    take   up   a   place   above   the 


heads  or  behind  the  backs  of  our  people.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  future  of  our  country 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  body  which  is 
democratically  elected  on  a  nonracial  basis. 

Negotiations  on  the  dismantling  of  apart- 
heid will  have  to  address  the  overwhelming 
demand  of  our  people  for  a  democratic  non- 
racial  and  unitary  South  Africa.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  white  monopoly  on  political 
power. 

And  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our 
political  and  economic  systems  to  insure 
that  the  inequalities  of  apartheid  are  ad- 
dressed and  our  society  thoroughly  democ- 
ratized. 

It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  de  Klerk  him- 
self is  a  man  of  integrity  who  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  a  public  figure  not 
honoring  his  undertakings.  But  as  an  orga- 
nization, we  base  our  policy  and  strategy  on 
the  harsh  reality  we  are  faced  with,  and  this 
reality  is  that  we  are  still  suffering  under 
the  policies  of  the  Nationalist  Government. 

Our  struggle  has  reached  a  decisive 
moment.  We  call  on  our  people  to  seize  this 
moment  so  that  the  process  toward  democ- 
racy is  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  We  have 
waited  too  long  for  our  freedom.  We  can  no 
longer  wait.  Now  is  the  time  to  intensify  the 
struggle  on  all  fronts. 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

To  relax  our  efforts  now  would  be  a  mis- 
lake  which  generations  to  come  will  not  be 
able  to  forgive.  The  sight  of  freedom  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon,  should  encourage  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts.  It  is  only  through  dis- 
ciplined mass  action  that  our  victory  can  be 
assured. 

We  call  on  our  white  compatriots  to  join 
us  in  the  shaping  of  a  new  South  Africa. 
The  freedom  movement  is  the  political 
home  for  you.  too.  We  call  on  the  interna- 
tional community  to  continue  the  campaign 
to  isolate  the  apartheid  regime. 

To  lift  sanctions  now  would  be  to  run  the 
risk  of  aborting  the  process  toward  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  apartheid.  Our  march 
to  freedom  is  irreversible.  We  must  not 
allow  fear  to  stand  in  our  way. 

Universal  suffrage  on  a  common  voters 
roll  in  a  united  democratic  and  nonracial 
South  Africa  is  the  only  way  to  peace  and 
racial  harmony. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  go  to  my  own 
words  during  my  trial  in  1964.  They  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  then.  I  wrote:  I 
have  fought  against  white  domination,  and  I 
have  fought  against  black  domination.  I 
have  cherished  the  idea  of  a  democratic  and 
free  society  in  which  all  persons  live  togeth- 
er in  harmony  and  with  equal  opportunities. 

It  is  an  ideal  which  I  hope  to  live  for  and 
to  achieve.  But  if  needs  be.  it  is  an  ideal  for 
which  I  am  prepared  to  die. 

[The  following  portion  was  delivered  in 
Xhosa.  The  translation  was  provided  by 
Mbulelo  Mzamane.  a  professor  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia.) 

My  friends,  I  have  no  words  of  eloquence 
to  offer  today  except  to  say  that  the  re- 
maining days  of  my  life  are  in  your  hands. 

[He  continued  in  English.)  I  hope  you  will 
disperse  with  discipline.  And  not  a  single 
one  of  you  should  do  anything  which  will 
make  other  people  to  say  that  we  can't  con- 
trol our  own  people. 

Nelson  Mandela  Addresses  Soweto  Rally, 
February  1,  1990 

[Text]  [Words  indistinct)  unable  to  do  so 
[words  indistinct)  that  it  is  not  worthwhile 
to  (?compete  with)  [words  indistinct).  I 
appeal  to  you.  therefore,  as  my  comrade 


Walter  [Sisulul  has  done,  for  discipline.  It  Is 
discipline  and  loyalty  to  our  principles  that 
will  liberate  us,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  you  are  capable  of  behaving  like 
people  who  are  ready  to  make  your  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
are  facing  us.  and  also  to  address  the  great- 
er question  of  the  new  society  we  want  to  es- 
tablish. 

Comrades,  friends,  and  people  of  Soweto 
at  large:  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  our  people  to  establish 
justice  and  freedom  for  all  in  our  country.  I 
salute  our  president.  Comrade  Oliver 
Tambo.  for  his  leadership  of  the  ANC  [Afri- 
can National  Congress)  that  has  put  our  or- 
ganization and  the  hopes  of  the  people  it 
represents  on  the  political  center  stage  in 
South  Africa. 

I  salute  our  rank-and-file  members  and 
combatants  of  the  ANC  who  have  sacrificed 
all  for  the  love  of  their  country  and  their 
people. 

I  salute  the  South  African  Communist 
Party  for  its  consistent  and  determined  con- 
tribution to  the  struggle  for  a  democratic 
government  in  South  Africa.  Our  alliance  is 
built  on  the  unshakable  foundation  of  our 
united  struggle  for  a  nonracial  democracy. 

I  salute  the  United  Democratic  FYont 
[UDF).  the  Congress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions  [COSATU),  the  National 
Education  Crisis  Committee,  and  many 
other  formations  of  the  MDM  [Mass  Demo- 
cratic Movement).  The  work  of  the  [word 
indistinct)  has  ensured  that  none  of  the  re- 
formist strategies  of  the  government  have 
succeeded. 

I  salute  the  working  class  of  our  country. 
Our  movement  would  not  t>e  where  it  is 
without  your  organized  strength.  You  are 
an  indispensable  force  in  the  struggle  to  end 
exploitation  and  oppression  in  South  Africa. 

We  salute  the  victory  of  SWAPO  [South- 
west African  People's  Organization)  with 
whom  we  have  shared  plenty  of  battles 
against  colonialism  and  apartheid.  You  have 
established  your  right  to  self-determination, 
and  your  victory  is  our  victory.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  religious  leaders  who  carried 
the  struggle  for  justice  forward  and  held 
our  banner  high  during  the  most  brutal  pe- 
riods of  repression  against  our  people. 

I  salute  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the 
youth  of  South  Africa  organized  under  the 
South  African  Youth  Congress,  At  this 
point  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Comrade 
Hector  Pieterson.  who  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  young  activists  were  mowed  down 
by  apartheid  bullets  in  1976.  [applause) 

We  gained  inspiration  by  courage  and  con- 
viction during  our  lonely  years  on  the 
island.  Today,  my  return  to  Soweto  fills  my 
heart  with  joy.  At  the  same  time,  I  also 
return  with  a  deep  sadness,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  sadness.  Sadness  to  learn  that  you 
are  still  suffering  under  an  inhuman  system. 
The  housing  shortage,  the  school  crisis,  un- 
employment, and  the  crime  rate  still  re- 
mains. 

I  am  even  more  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  community  because  of  the  pioneering 
role  it  has  played  in  the  struggle  for  the  de- 
mocratization of  local  government.  You 
have  built  democratic  structures  of  local 
government  in  Soweto  such  as  street  com- 
mittees and  civic  organizations  that  give 
practical  import  to  our  desire  to  let  the 
people  [word  indistinct). 

I  fully  support  the  call  made  by  our 
people  for  democratic  systems  of  local  gov- 
ernment that  will  have  a  (?single)  (word  In- 
distinct). In  this  regard.  I  believe  that  the 
campaign  for  open  cities  must  receive  our 
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active  support.  As  proud  as  I  am  to  be  part 
of  the  Soweto  community.  I  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  statistics  of  crime 
that  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Although  I  understand  the  deprivations 
our  people  suffer.  I  must  make  it  clear  that 
the  level  of  crime  in  (?our  country)  ls  un 
healthy  and  must  be  eliminated  as  a  matter 
of  urgency.  It  is  through  the  creation  of 
democratic  and  accountable  structures  that 
we  can  achieve  this.  I  salute  the  anticrime 
campaign  conducted  by  our  organizations. 

The  crisis  in  education  that  exists  in 
South  Africa  demands  special  attention. 
The  education  crisis  in  black  schools  is  a  po- 
litical crisis.  It  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
our  people  have  no  vote  and  therefore 
cannot  make  the  government  of  the  day  re- 
sponsible for  their  [words  indistinct).  Apart- 
heid education  is  inferior  and  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Education  is  an  area  that  needs  attention. 
that  needs  the  attention  of  all  our  people: 
students,  parents,  teachers,  workers,  and  all 
other  organized  sectors  of  our  community 

Let  us  build  disciplined  structures,  SRC  s 
[students  representative  councils),  a  united 
national  teachers  organization,  parent 
structures  and  parent-teacher-studenl  asso- 
ciations, and  the  National  Education  Crisis 
Committee. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ANC  that 
those  schools  and  the  entire  education 
system  is  a  (?sigTi)  of  problems.  The  actual 
process  of  learning  must  take  place  in  the 
school.  I  want  to  add  my  voice,  therefore,  to 
the  call  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  all  students  must  return  to  school  and 
learn. 

We  must  continue  our  struggle  for  peo- 
ple's education  within  the  school  system 
and  utilize  its  resources  to  achieve  our  goals. 
I  call  on  the  government  to  build  more 
schools,  to  train  and  employ  more  teachers. 
and  to  abandon  its  |X)licy  of  forcing  our  chil- 
dren out  of  the  school  system  by  use  of  vari- 
ous measures  such  as  the  age  restriction  and 
their  refusal  to  admit  those  who  fail  their 
classes. 

We  have  consistently  called  for  a  unitary, 
nonracial  education  system  that  develops 
the  potential  of  all  our  youth.  As  I  said 
when  I  SF>oke  on  the  [word  indistinct!  at  the 
Rivonia  trial  27  years  ago.  and  as  I  said  on 
the  day  of  my  release  in  Cape  Town,  the 
ANC  will  pursue  the  armed  struggle  against 
the  government  as  long  as  the  violence  of 
apartheid  continues,  (applause] 

Our  armed  combatants  act  under  the  po 
litical  leadership  of  the  ANC  [word  indis 
tinct)  of  our  people's  army  [word  indistinctl 
not  only  in  the  military  affairs  but  as 
[words  indistinct)  of  our  movement.  We  are 
therefore  disturbed  that  there  are  certain 
elements  among  those  who  claim  to  support 
the  liberation  struggle  who  use  violence 
against  our  people.  The  hijackings  and  .set 
ting  alight  of  vehicles  and  the  harassment 
of  innocent  people  are  criminal  acts  that 
have  no  place  in  our  struggle.  We  condemn 
such,  [applause] 

Our  major  weapon  of  struggle  against 
apartheid  oppression  and  exploitation  is  our 
people  organized  into  mass  formations  of 
the  democratic  movement.  This  is  achieved 
by  politically  organizing  our  people,  not 
through  the  use  of  violence  against  our 
people.  I  call  in  the  strongest  possible  way 
for  us  to  act  with  the  dignity  and  discipline 
that  our  just  struggle  for  freedom  deserves. 

Our  victory  must  be  celebrated  in  peace 
and  joy.  In  particular,  I  call  on  our  people  in 
Natal  to  unite  against  the  perpetrators  of 
violence.   I  call  on   the   leadership   of   the 


UDF,  COSATU,  and  Inkatha  to  take  deci- 
sive steps  to  revive  the  peace  initative  and 
to  ('end  the  scourge)  on  our  proud  history. 
Let  us  act  with  political  foresight  and  devel- 
op bold  steps  to  end  the  mindless  violence. 

Joint  initiatives  at  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional levels  between  the  parties  concerned 
must  call  for  restraint.  The  security  forces 
must  be  compelled  to  act  with  absolute  im- 
partiality and  to  arrest  those  offenders  who 
continue  with  violence.  We  understand  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  the  oppressed  by  stirring  (?venge- 
ance)  between  African  and  Indian  communi- 
ties in  Natal.  Let  us  build  on  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  the  unity  in  action  as  a  [words  in- 
distinct] which  was  fully  endorsed  by  our 
great  hero.  Chief  Luthuli. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  ongoing  vio- 
lence perpetrated  by  certain  sections  of  the 
security  forces  against  our  people's  marches 
and  demonstrations.  We  condemn  this.  I  un- 
derstand that  implementing  apartheid  laws 
has  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  many 
honest  policemen  to  [word  indistinct]  their 
role  as  servants  of  the  public.  You  are  seen 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  people  as  an  in- 
strument of  repre-ssion  and  injustice.  We 
call  on  the  police  to  abandon  apartheid  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  Join  our 
march  to  a  new  South  Africa,  where  you 
al.so  have  a  place 

We  note  with  appreciation  that  there  are 
certain  areas  where  policemen  are  acting 
with  restraint  and  fulfilling  the  real  role  of 
protecting  all  our  people,  irrespective  of 
their  race. 

Much  debate  has  been  sparked  off  by  the 
ANC  policy  on  the  economy  relating  to  na- 
tionalization and  the  redistribution  of 
wealth.  We  believe  that  apartheid  has  cre- 
ated a  heinous  system  of  exploitation  in 
which  a  racist  minority  monopolizes  eco- 
nomic wealth  while  the  vast  majority  of  the 
oppressed,  <?the  black  people),  are  con- 
demned to  poverty.  South  Africa  is  a 
wealthy  country.  It  is  the  labor  of  black 
workers  that  has  built  the  cities,  roads,  and 
factories  we  see.  They  cannot  be  excluded 
from  sharing  this  wealth. 

The  ANC  is  just  as  committed  to  economic 
growth  and  productivity  as  the  present  em- 
ployers claim  to  be.  Yet  we  are  also  commit- 
ted to  ensure  that  a  democratic  government 
has  the  resources  to  address  the  inequality 
caused  by  apartheid.  Our  people  need 
proper  housing,  not  ghetloes  like  Soweto. 
[applause] 

Workers  need  a  living  wage  [applause] 
and  the  right  to  join  unions  of  their  own 
choice  [applause]  and  to  participate  in  de- 
termining policies  that  affect  their  lives. 
Our  history  has  shown  that  apartheid  has 
stifled  growth,  created  mass  unemployment, 
and  led  to  spiralling  inflation  that  has  un- 
dermined the  .standard  of  living  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  both  black  and  while. 
Only  a  participatory  democracy  involving 
our  people  in  the  structures  of  decisionmak- 
ing at  all  levels  of  society  can  ensure  that 
this  is  corrected. 

We  win  certainly  introduce  policies  that 
address  the  economic  problems  that  we  face. 
We  call  on  employers  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  workers  in  our  country. 
We  are  marching  to  a  new  future,  based  on 
strong  foundations  of  respect  for  each 
other,  achieved  through  bona  fide  negotia- 
tions. 

In  particular,  we  call  for  genuine  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  fair  labor  relations  act 
and  belter  [word  indistinct]  to  resolve  con- 
flict. 

Employers  can  play  their  role  in  serving 
the    new   South    Africa   by   acknowledging 


these  rights.  We  call  on  workers,  black  and 
white,  to  join  industrial  trade  unions  orga- 
nized under  the  banner  of  our  nonracial. 
progressive  federation,  the  Congress  of 
South  African  Trade  Unions,  which  has 
played  an  indispensable  role  in  our  struggle 
against  apartheid,  [applause] 

A  number  of  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  a 
nonracial,  democratic  South  Africa  remain 
and  need  to  be  tackled.  The  fears  of  whites 
about  their  rights  and  place  in  a  South 
Africa  they  do  not  control  exclusively  are  an 
obstacle  we  must  understand  and  address.  I 
stated  in  1964  that  I  and  the  ANC  are  as  op- 
posed to  black  domination  as  we  to  white 
domination.  We  must  accept  that  our  state- 
ments and  declaration  alone  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  fears  of  white  South  Af- 
ricans. We  must  clearly  demonstrate  our 
goodwill  to  our  white  compatriots  and  con- 
vince them  by  our  conduct  and  arguments 
that  a  South  Africa  without  apartheid  will 
be  a  better  home  for  all.  A  new  South  Africa 
has  to  eliminate  racial  hatred  and  suspicion 
caused  by  apartheid,  and  offer  guarantees 
to  all  its  citizens  of  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity. 

We  call  on  those  who,  out  of  ignorance, 
have  collaborated  with  apartheid  in  the  past 
to  join  our  liberation  struggle.  No  man  or 
woman  who  has  abandoned  apartheid  will 
be  excluded  from  our  (?movement)  towards 
a  nonracial,  united,  and  democratic  South 
Africa  based  on  one-person,  one-vote,  on  a 
common  voters  roll,  [applause) 

Our  primary  task  remains  to  unite  our 
people  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country.  Our  democratic  organizations  must 
be  consolidated  in  all  our  (?sectors).  Demo- 
cratic, political  practice  and  accountable 
leadership  must  be  strengthened  on  all 
fronts.  Our  struggle  against  apartheid, 
though  seemingly  (Vuncertain),  must  be  in- 
tensified on  all  fronts.  Let  each  one  of  you 
and  all  of  our  people  give  the  enemies  of 
peace  and  liberty  no  space  to  take  us  back 
to  the  dark  hell  of  apartheid,  [applause] 

It  is  only  disciplined  mass  action  that  (?as- 
sures)  us  of  the  victory  we  seek.  Go  back  to 
your  schools,  factories,  mines,  and  commu- 
nities. Build  on  the  massive  energies  that 
recent  events  in  our  country  have  unleashed 
by  strengthening  disciplined  mass  organiza- 
tions. We  are  going  (?forward).  The  march 
towards  freedom  and  justice  is  irreversible. 

I  have  spoken  about  freedom  in  my  life- 
time. Your  struggle,  your  commitment,  and 
your  discipline  have  released  me  to  stand 
before  you  today,  [applause)  These  basic 
principles  will  propel  us  to  a  free,  nonracial. 
democratic,  united  South  Africa  that  we 
have  struggled  and  died  for. 

Comrades.  I  came  here  expecting  to  see 
not  only  the  comrades  who  are  here,  but 
also  Comrade  (Elias  Motshwaledi).  Govan 
Mbeki,  Raymond  Mkaba,  Oscar  Mpheta, 
Harry  Gwala.  I  am  told  that  with  exception 
of  Comrade  Raymond  Mkaba,  they  are  all 
ill.  and  it  is  my  wish  that  they  all  have  a 
complete  and  speedy  recovery  so  that  they 
again  can  lead  us. 

You  know  very  well  that  our  president. 
Comrade  Oliver  Tambo,  is  not  well.  It  is  my 
intention,  subject  to  what  the  National  Re- 
ception Committee  may  decide,  to  visit  our 
headquarters  in  Lusaka,  to  go  and  thank 
personally  those  remarkable  men  and 
women  who  have  put  our  organization  in  an 
unprecedented  position  to  win  the  new 
South  Africa  that  we  are  fighting  for. 

From  Lusaka  I  intend  to  visit  Sweden,  so 
that  I  can  have  the  opportunity  of  shaking 
hands  and  congratulating  the  man  who  has 
led  this  movement,  [applause] 
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Two  days  ago  in  my  address  in  Cape  Town 
I  told  the  audience  that  I  have  read  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  it  is  not  the  king  and 
general  that  make  history,  but  the  masses 
of  the  people.  I  have  always  believed  in  this 
but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  I  now  believe 
that  basic  principle,  because  I  have  seen, 
with  my  own  eyes,  the  masses  of  our  people, 
the  workers,  the  peasants,  the  doctors,  the 
lawyers,  the  clergy,  all  our  people:  I  have 
seen  them  making  history,  and  that  is  why 
all  of  us  are  here  today. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  repeal  what  Com- 
rade Sisulu  has  said.  It  is  proper  thai  we 
should  behave,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
behave  in  a  way  worthy  of  disciplined  free- 
dom fighters  and  men  who  know  what  their 
duty  is.  Let  not  a  single  (?hair),  not  a 
window  l)e  broken  when  you  leave  this 
place.  And  remember  that  we  have  friends 
on  death  row,  and  it  is  your  struggle  thai 
has  made  the  government  to  grant  some 
sort  of  relief  in  this  regard,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  there  are  men  among  the  govern- 
ment who  will  respond  constructively  to  the 
demand  that  those  men  should  be  set  free. 
Africa! 
Address  by  the  State  President.  Mr.  P.W. 

De  Klerk.  DMS.  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Second  Session  of  the  Ninth  Parliament 

OF  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Cape 

Town.  February  2.  1990 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
general  election  on  September  the  6th.  1989, 
placed  our  country  irrevocably  on  the  road 
of  drastic  change.  Underlying  this  is  the 
growing  realisation  by  an  increasing  number 
of  South  Africans  that  only  a  negotiated  un- 
derstanding among  the  representative  lead- 
ers of  the  entire  population  is  able  to  ensure 
lasting  peace. 

The  alternative  is  growing  violence,  ten- 
sion and  conflict.  That  is  unacceptable  and 
in  nobody's  interest.  The  well-being  of  all  in 
this  country  is  linked  inextricably  to  the 
ability  of  the  leaders  to  come  to  terms  with 
one  another  on  a  new  dispensation.  No  one 
can  escape  this  simple  truth. 

On  its  part,  the  Government  will  accord 
the  process  of  negotiation  the  highest  prior- 
ity. The  aim  is  a  totally  new  and  just  consti- 
tutional dispensation  in  which  every  inhab- 
itant will  enjoy  equal  rights,  treatment  and 
oppwjrtunity  in  every  sphere  of  endeavour- 
constitutional,  social  and  economic. 

I  hope  that  this  new  Parliament  will  play 
a  constructive  part  in  both  the  prelude  to 
negotiations  and  the  negotiating  process 
itself.  I  wish  to  ask  all  of  you  who  identify 
yourselves  with  the  broad  aim  of  a  new 
South  Africa,  and  that  is  the  overwhelming 
majority: 

Let  us  put  petty  politics  aside  when  we 
discuss  the  future  during  this  Session. 

Help  us  build  a  broad  consensus  about  the 
fundamentals  of  a  new,  realistic  and  demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

Let  us  work  together  on  a  plan  that  will 
rid  our  country  of  suspicion  and  steer  it 
away  from  domination  and  radicalism  of 
any  kind. 

During  the  term  of  this  new  Parliament, 
we  shall  have  to  deal,  complementary  to  one 
another,  with  the  normal  processes  of  legis- 
lation and  day-to-day  government,  as  well  as 
with  the  process  of  negotiation  and  renewal. 

Within  this  framework  I  wish  to  deal  first 
with  several  matters  more  closely  concerned 
with  the  normal  process  of  government 
before  I  turn  specifically  to  negotiation  and 
related  issues. 

1 .  foreign  relations 

The  Government  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant part  the  world  at  large  has  to  play  in 


the  realisation  of  our  country's  national  in- 
terests. 

Without  contact  and  co-operation  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  we  cannot  promote  the 
well-being  and  security  of  our  citizens.  The 
dynamic  developments  in  international  poli- 
tics have  created  new  opportunities  for 
South  Africa  as  well.  Important  advances 
have  been  made,  among  other  things,  in  our 
contacts  abroad,  especially  where  these 
were  precluded  previously  by  ideological 
considerations. 

I  hope  this  trend  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  important  change  of  climate  that  is 
taking  place  in  South  Africa. 

For  South  Africa,  indeed  for  the  whole 
world,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  change 
and  major  upheaval.  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
even  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  political  and 
economic  upheaval  surged  forward  in  an  un- 
stoppable tide.  At  the  ssime  time.  Beijing 
temporarily  smothered  with  brutal  violence 
the  yearning  of  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  for  greater  freedom. 

The  year  of  1989  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  in  which  Stalinist  Communism 
expired. 

These  developments  will  entail  unpredict- 
able consequences  for  Europe,  but  they  will 
also  be  of  decisive  importance  to  Africa.  The 
indications  are  that  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  will  receive  greater  at- 
tention, while  it  will  decline  in  the  case  of 
Africa. 

The  collapse,  particularly  of  the  economic 
system  in  Eastern  Europe,  also  serves  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  insist  on  persisting 
with  it  in  Africa.  Those  who  seek  to  force 
this  failure  of  a  system  on  South  Africa, 
should  engage  in  a  total  revision  of  their 
point  of  view.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  it 
is  not  the  answer  here  either.  The  new  situ- 
ation in  Eastern  Europe  also  shows  that  for- 
eign intervention  is  no  recipe  for  domestic 
change.  It  never  succeeds,  regardless  of  its 
ideological  motivation.  The  upheaval  in 
Eastern  Europe  took  place  without  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Big  Powers  or  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  countries  of  Southern  Africa  are 
faced  with  a  particular  challenge:  Southern 
Africa  now  has  an  historical  opportunity  to 
set  aside  its  conflicts  and  ideological  differ- 
ences and  draw  up  a  joint  programme  of  re- 
construction. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
ensure  that  the  Southern  African  region  ob- 
tains adequate  investment  and  loan  capital 
from  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world. 
Unless  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa 
achieve  stability  and  a  common  approach  to 
economic  development  rapidly,  they  will  be 
faced  by  further  decline  and  ruin. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  other  Southern  African 
countries  with  the  aim  of  formulating  a  re- 
alistic development  plan.  The  Government 
believes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
conference  of  Southern  African  states  have 
now  been  removed  sufficiently. 

Hostile  postures  have  to  be  replaced  by  co- 
operative ones:  confrontation  by  contact: 
disengagement  by  engagement:  slogans  by 
deliberate  debate. 

The  season  of  violence  is  over.  The  time 
for  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  has  ar- 
rived. 

Recently  there  have,  indeed,  been  unusu- 
ally positive  results  in  South  Africa's  con- 
tacts and  relations  with  other  African 
states.  During  my  visits  to  their  countries  I 
was  received  cordially,  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  by  Presidents  Mobutu.  Chissano, 
Houphouet-Boigny     and     Kaunda.     These 


leaders  expressed  their  sincere  concern 
about  the  serious  economic  problems  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  They  agreed  that  South 
Africa  could  and  should  play  a  positive  part 
in  regional  co-operation  and  development. 

Our  positive  contribution  to  the  independ- 
ence process  in  South  West  Africa  has  been 
recognized  internationally.  South  Africa's 
good  faith  and  reliability  as  a  negotiator 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  events.  This,  too,  was  not  unno- 
ticed. Similarly,  our  efforts  to  help  bring  an 
end  to  the  domestic  conflict  situations  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola  have  received  posi- 
tive acknowledgement. 

At  present  the  Government  is  involved  in 
negotiations  concerning  our  future  relations 
with  an  independent  Namibia  and  there  are 
no  reason  why  good  relations  should  not 
exist  between  the  two  countries.  Namibia 
needs  South  Africa  and  we  are  prepared  to 
play  a  constructive  part. 

Nearer  home  I  paid  fruitful  visits  to 
Venda.  Transkei  and  Ciskei  and  intend  visit- 
ing Bophuthatswana  soon.  In  recent  times 
there  has  been  an  interesting  debate  atmui 
the  future  relationship  of  the  TBVC  coun- 
tries with  South  Africa  and  specifically 
about  whether  they  should  be  re-incorporat- 
ed into  our  country. 

Without  rejecting  this  idea  out  of  hand,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  thai  it  is  but  one  of 
many  possibilities.  These  countries  are  con- 
stitutionally independent.  Any  return  to 
South  Africa  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
only  by  means  of  legislation  in  their  parlia- 
ments, but  also  through  legislation  in  this 
Parliament.  Naturally  this  will  have  to  be 
preceded  by  talks  and  agreements. 

2.  human  rights 

Some  time  ago  the  Government  referred 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  to  the  Southern  Africa 
Law  Commission.  This  resulted  in  the  Law- 
Commission's  interim  working  document  on 
individual  and  minority  rights.  It  elicited 
substantial  public  interest. 

I  am  satisfied  that  every  individual  and  or- 
ganisation in  the  country  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  representations  to  the 
Law  Commission,  express  criticism  freely 
and  make  suggestions.  At  present,  the  Law 
Commission  is  considering  the  representa- 
tions received.  A  final  report  is  expected  in 
the  course  of  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  importance  of 
the  subject  of  human  rights  to  our  country 
and  all  its  people.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Law- 
Commission  to  accord  this  task  high  pri- 
ority. 

The  whole  question  of  protecting  individ- 
ual and  minority  rights,  which  includes  col- 
lective rights  and  the  rights  of  national 
groups,  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
Law-  Commission.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate of  the  Government  to  express  a 
view  on  the  details  now-.  However,  certain 
matters  of  principle  have  emerged  fairly 
clearly  and  I  wish  to  devote  some  remarks 
to  them. 

The  Government  accepts  the  principle  of 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental individual  rights  which  form  the 
constitutional  basis  of  most  Western  democ- 
racies. We  acknowledge,  too.  thai  the  most 
practical  way  of  protecting  those  rights  is 
vested  in  a  declaration  of  rights  justifiable 
by  an  independent  judiciary.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  a  system  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  minorities  and  nation- 
al entities  has  to  form  a  well-rounded  and 
balanced  whole.  South  Africa  has  its  own 
national  composition  and  our  constitutional 
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dispensation  has  to  take  this  into  account. 
The  formal  recognition  of  individual  rights 
does  not  mean  that  the  problems  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous population  will  simply  disappear 
Any  new  constitution  which  disregards  this 
reality  will  be  inappropriate  and  even  harm- 
ful. 

Naturally,  the  protection  of  collective,  mi- 
nority and  national  rights  may  not  bring 
about  an  imbalance  in  respect  of  individual 
rights.  It  is  neither  the  Government  s  policy 
nor  its  intention  that  any  group— in  which- 
ever way  it  may  be  defined— shall  be  fa- 
voured above  or  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
others. 

The  Government  is  requesting  the  Law 
Commission  to  undertake  further  task  and 
report  on  it.  This  task  is  directed  at  the  bal 
anced  protection  in  a  future  constitution  of 
the  human  rights  of  all  our  citizens,  as  well 
as  of  collective  units,  associations,  minori 
ties  and  nations.  This  investigation  will  aLso 
serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  negotia- 
tions toward  a  new  constitution. 

The  terms  of  reference  also  include: 

The  identification  of  the  main  types  and 
models  of  democratic  constitutions  which 
deserve  consideration  in  the  aforementioned 
context; 

An  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rele 
vant  rights  are  protected  in  every  model; 
and 

Possible  methods  by  means  of  which  such 
constitutions  may  be  made  to  succeed  and 
be  safeguarded  in  a  legitimate  manner 

3.  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

The  death  penalty  has  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  discussion  in  recent  months.  How- 
ever, the  Government  has  tjeen  giving  its  at 
tention  to  this  extremely  sensitive  issue  for 
some  time.  On  April  the  27th.  1989.  the  hon 
ourable  Minister  of  Justice  indicated  that 
there  was  merit  in  suggestions  for  reform  in 
this  area.  Since  1988  in  fact,  my  predecessor 
and   I   have   been   taking   decisions   on   re 
prieves  which  have  led.  in  proportion,  to  a 
drastic  decline  in  executions. 

We  have  now  reached  the  position  in 
which  we  are  able  to  make  concrete  propos 
als  for  reform.  After  the  Chief  Justice  was 
consulted,  and  he  in  turn  had  consulted  the 
Bench,  and  after  the  Government  had 
noted  the  opinions  of  academics  and  other 
interested  parties,  the  Government  decided 
on  the  following  broad  principles  from  a  va- 
riety of  available  options; 

That  reform  in  this  area  is  indicated; 

That  the  death  penalty  should  be  limited 
as  an  option  of  sentence  to  extreme  cases. 
and  specifically  through  broadening  judicial 
discretion  in  the  imposition  of  sentence;  and 

That  an  automatic  right  of  appeal  be 
granted  to  those  under  sentence  of  death. 

Should  these  proposals  be  adopted,  they 
should  have  a  significant  influence  on  the 
imposition  of  death  sentences  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  should  ensure  that 
every  case  in  which  a  person  has  been  .sen- 
tenced to  death,  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Appellate  Division. 

These  proposals  require  that  everybody 
currently  awaiting  execution,  be  accorded 
the  benefit  of  the  proposed  new  approach 
Therefore,  all  executions  have  been  sus- 
pended and  no  executions  will  take  place 
until  Parliament  has  taken  a  final  decision 
on  the  new  proposals.  In  the  event  of  the 
proposals  being  adopted,  the  case  of  every 
person  involved  will  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  guidelines.  In  the  mean- 
time, no  executions  have  taken  place  since 
November  the  14th.  1989. 

New  and  uncompleted  cases  will  still  be 
adjudicated  in  terms  of  the  existing  law 


Only  when  the  death  sentence  is  imposed, 
will  the  new  proposals  be  applied,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  currently  awaiting  execution. 

The  legislation  concerned  also  details 
other  related  principles  which  will  be  an- 
nounced and  elucidated  in  due  course  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  It  will  now  be  formulat- 
ed in  consultation  with  experts  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  urge  everybody  to  join  us  in  deal- 
ing with  this  highly  sensitive  issue  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

4.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

A  changed  dispensation  implies  far  more 
than  political  and  constitutional  issues.  It 
cannot  be  pursued  successfully  in  isolation 
from  problems  in  other  spheres  of  life 
which  demand  practical  solutions.  Poverty, 
unemployment,  housing  shortages,  inad- 
equate education  and  training,  illiteracy, 
health  needs  and  numerous  other  problems 
still  .stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity and  an  improved  quality  of  life. 

The  conservation  of  the  physical  and 
human  environment  is  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance to  the  quality  of  our  existence.  For 
this  the  Government  i.s  developing  a  strate- 
gy with  the  aid  of  an  investigation  by  the 
President  s  Council 

All  of  these  challenges  are  being  dealt 
with  urgently  and  comprehensively.  The  ca- 
pability for  this  has  to  be  created  in  an  eco- 
nomically accountable  manner.  Consequent- 
ly, existing  strategies  and  aims  are  undergo- 
ing a  comprehensive  revision. 

From  this  will  emanate  important  policy 
announcements  in  the  socio-economic 
sphere  by  the  responsible  Ministers  during 
the  course  of  the  .session.  One  matter  about 
which  It  is  possible  to  make  a  concrete  an- 
nouncement, is  the  Separate  Amenities  Act. 
1953.  Pursuant  to  my  speech  before  the 
President's  Council  late  last  year.  I  an- 
nounce that  this  Act  will  be  repealed  during 
this  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  State  cannot  possibly  deal  alone  with 
all  of  the  social  advancement  our  circum- 
stances demand.  The  community  at  large, 
and  especially  the  private  sector,  also  have  a 
major  responsibility  towards  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  its  people. 

5    THE  ECONOMY 

A  new  South  Africa  is  possible  only  if  it  is 
bolstered  by  a  sound  and  growing  economy. 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
employment.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  thorough  cognisance  of 
the  advice  contained  in  numerous  reports  by 
a  variety  of  advisory  bodies.  The  central 
message  is  that  South  Africa,  too.  will  have 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  to  its 
economy,  just  as  its  major  trading  partners 
had  to  do  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

The  period  of  exceptionally  high  econom- 
ic growth  experienced  by  the  Western  world 
in  the  sixties,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
oil  crisis  in  1973.  Drastic  structural  adapta- 
tioas  became  invitable  for  these  countries, 
especially  after  the  second  oil  crisis  in  1979. 
when  serious  imbalances  occurred  in  their 
economies.  After  considerable  sacrifices, 
those  countries  which  presevered  with  their 
structural  adjustment  programmes,  recov- 
ered economically  so  that  lengthy  periods  of 
high  economic  growth  and  low  inflation 
were  possible. 

During  that  particular  period.  South 
Africa  was  protected  temporarily  by  the 
rising  gold  price  from  the  necessity  of 
making  similar  adjustment  immediately.  In 
fact,  the  high  gold  price  even  brought  pros- 
perity with  it  for  a  while.  The  recovery  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  decline  in  the 


price  of  gold  and  other  primary  products, 
brought  with  them  unhealthy  trends.  These 
included  high  inflation,  a  serious  weakening 
in  the  productivity  of  capital,  stagnation  in 
the  economy's  ability  to  generate  income 
and  employment  opportunities.  All  of  this 
made  a  drastic  structural  adjustment  of  our 
economy  inevitable. 

The  Government's  basic  point  of  depar- 
ture is  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  public 
sector  in  the  economy  and  to  give  the  pri- 
vate sector  maximum  opportunity  for  opti- 
mal performance.  In  this  process,  prefer- 
ence has  to  be  given  to  allowing  the  market 
forces  and  a  sound  competitive  structure  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Naturally,  those  who  make  and  implement 
economic  policy  have  a  major  responsibility 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  an  environ- 
ment optimally  conducive  to  investment,  job 
creation  and  economic  growth  by  means  of 
appropriate  and  properly  co-ordinated  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.  The  Government  re- 
mains committed  to  this  balanced  and  prac- 
tical approach. 

By  means  of  restricting  capital  expendi- 
ture in  parastatal  institutions,  privatisation, 
deregulation  and  curtailing  government  ex- 
penditure, substantial  progress  has  been 
made  already  towards  reducing  the  role  of 
the  authorities  in  the  economy.  We  shall 
persist  with  this  in  a  well-considered  way. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  will 
forsake  its  indispensable  development  role, 
especially  in  our  particular  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  precise  intention 
of  the  Government  to  concentrate  an  equi- 
table portion  of  its  capacity  on  these  aims 
by  means  of  the  meticulous  determination 
of  priorities. 

Following  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  other  areas  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years,  it  is  now  opportune  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  supply  side  of 
the  economy.  Fundamental  factors  which 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  restruc- 
turing are; 

The  gradual  reduction  of  inflation  to 
levels  comparable  to  those  of  our  principal 
trading  partners; 

The  encouragement  of  personal  initiative 
and  savings; 

The  subjection  of  all  economic  decisions 
by  the  authorities  to  stringent  financial 
measures  and  discipline; 

Rapid  progress  with  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  taxation:  and 

The  encouragement  of  exports  as  the  im- 
petus for  industrialisation  and  earning  for- 
eign exchange. 

These  and  other  adjustments,  which  will 
require  sacrifices,  have  to  be  seen  as  prereq- 
uisites for  a  new  period  of  sustained  growth 
in  productive  employment  in  the  nineties. 

The  Government  has  also  noted  with  ap- 
preciation the  manner  in  which  the  Reserve 
Bank  has  discharged  its  special  responsibil- 
ity in  striving  toward  common  goals. 

The  Government  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  proper  co-ordination  and 
consistent  implementation  of  its  economic 
policy.  For  this  reason,  the  establishment  of 
the  necessary  structures  and  expertise  to 
ensure  this  co-ordination  is  being  given  pref- 
erence. This  applies  both  to  the  various 
functions  within  the  Government  and  to 
the  interaction  between  the  authorities  and 
the  private  sector. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  occasion  for  me 
to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  our  total  eco- 
nomic strategy  or  with  the  recent  course  of 
the  economy. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  specific  re- 
marks on  one  aspect  of  fiscal  policy  that  has 
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been  a  source  of  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  some  time,  namely  State  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Government's  financial  year  ends 
only  in  two  month's  time  and  several  other 
important  economic  indicators  for  the  1989 
calendar  year  are  still  subject  to  refine- 
ments at  this  stage.  Nonetheless,  several  im- 
portant trends  are  becoming  increasingly 
clear.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
have  apparently  succeeded  to  a  substantial 
degree  in  achieving  most  ol  our  economic 
aims  in  the  past  year. 

In  respect  of  Government  expenditure, 
the  budget  for  the  current  financial  year 
will  be  the  most  suxurate  in  many  years. 
The  financial  figures  will  show; 

That  Government  expenditure  is  thor- 
oughly under  control; 

That  our  normal  financing  programme 
has  not  exerted  any  significant  upward  pres- 
sure on  rates  of  interest;  and 

That  we  will  close  the  year  with  a  surplus, 
even  without  taking  the  income  from  the 
privatisation  of  Iscor  into  account. 

Without  pre-empting  this  year's  main 
budget,  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  it  is  also 
our  intention  to  co-ordinate  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  in  the  coming  financial  year  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  en- 
suing goals— namely; 

That  the  present  downturn  will  take  the 
form  of  a  soft  landing  which  will  help  to 
make  adjustments  as  easy  as  possible; 

That  our  economy  will  consolidate  before 
the  next  upward  phase  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  grow  from  a  sound  base;  and 

That  we  shall  persist  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  required  structural  adapta- 
tions in  respect,  among  other  things,  of  the 
following;  easing  the  tax  burden,  especially 
on  individuals:  sustained  and  adequate  gen- 
eration of  surplusses  on  the  current  account 
of  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  recon- 
struction of  our  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  seriousness 
to  the  Government,  especially  in  this  par- 
ticular period  of  our  history,  to  promote  a 
dynamic  economy  which  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  increasing  numbers  of  people  to  be 
employed  and  share  in  rising  standards  of 
living. 

6.  NEGOTIATION 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  focus  the  spot- 
light on  the  process  of  negotiation  and  re- 
lated issues.  At  this  stage  I  am  refraining 
deliberately  from  discussing  the  merits  of 
numerous  political  questions  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  debated  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  focus,  now,  has  to  fall  on  ne- 
gotiation. 

Practically  every  leader  agrees  that  nego- 
tiation is  the  key  to  reconciliation,  peace 
and  a  new  and  just  dispensation.  However, 
numerous  excuses  for  refusing  to  take  part. 
are  advanced.  Some  of  the  reasons  being  ad- 
vanced are  valid.  Others  are  merely  part  of 
a  political  chess  game.  And  while  the  game 
of  chess  proceeds,  valuable  time  is  being 
lost. 

Against  this  background  I  committed  the 
Government  during  my  inauguration  to 
giving  active  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
tant obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation. 
Today  I  am  able  to  announce  far-reaching 
decisions  in  this  connection. 

I  believe  that  these  decisions  will  shape  a 
new  phase  in  which  there  will  be  a  move- 
ment away  from  measures  which  have  been 
seized  upon  as  a  justification  for  confronta- 
tion and  violence.  The  emphasis  has  to 
move,  and  will  move  now.  to  a  debate  and 


discussion  of  political  and  economic  points 
of  view  as  part  of  the  process  of  negotiation. 

I  wish  to  urge  every  political  and  commu- 
nity leader,  in  and  outside  Parliament,  to 
approach  the  new  opportunities  which  are 
being  created,  constructively.  There  is  no 
time  left  for  advancing  all  manner  of  new 
conditions  that  will  delay  the  negotiating 
process. 

The  steps  that  have  been  decided,  are  the 
following: 

The  prohibition  of  the  Africaui  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress,  the 
South  African  Communist  Party  and  a 
number  of  subsidiary  organisations  is  t>eing 
rescinded. 

People  serving  prison  sentences  merely  be- 
cause they  were  members  of  one  of  these  or- 
ganisations or  because  they  committed  an- 
other offence  which  was  merely  an  offence 
because  a  prohibition  on  one  of  the  organi- 
sations was  in  force,  will  be  identified  and 
released.  F»risoners  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced for  other  offences  such  as  murder, 
terrorism  or  arson  are  not  affected  by  this. 

The  media  emergency  regulations  as  well 
as  the  education  emergency  regulations  are 
being  abolished  in  their  entirety. 

The  security  emergency  regulations  will 
be  amended  to  still  make  provision  for  effec- 
tive control  over  visual  material  pertaining 
to  scenes  of  unrest. 

The  restrictions  in  terms  of  the  emergen- 
cy regulations  on  33  organisations  are  being 
rescinded.  The  organisations  include  the  fol- 
lowing: National  Education  Crisis  Commit- 
tee. South  African  National  Students  Con- 
gress. United  Democratic  Front,  Cosatu.  and 
Die  Blanke  Bevrydingsbeweging  van  Suid- 
Afrika. 

The  conditions  imposed  in  terms  of  the  se- 
curity emergency  regulations  on  374  people 
on  their  release,  are  being  rescinded  and  the 
regulations  which  provide  for  such  condi- 
tions are  being  abolished. 

The  period  of  detention  in  terms  of  the  se- 
curity emergency  regulations  will  be  limited 
henceforth  to  six  months.  Detainees  also  ac- 
quire the  right  to  legal  representation  and  a 
medical  practitioner  of  their  own  choosing. 

These  decisions  by  the  Cabinet  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Government's  declared 
intention  to  normalise  the  political  process 
in  South  Africa  without  jeopardising  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  order.  They  were 
preceded  by  thorough  and  unanimous 
advice  by  a  group  of  officials  which  included 
members  of  the  security  community. 

Implementation  will  be  immediate  and, 
where  necessary,  notices  will  appear  in  the 
Government  Gazette  from  tomorrow. 

The  most  important  facets  of  the  advice 
the  Government  received  in  this  connection, 
are  the  following: 

The  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe,  to  which  I  have  referred  al- 
ready, weaken  the  capability  of  organisa- 
tions which  were  previously  supported 
strongly  from  those  quarters. 

The  activities  of  the  organisations  from 
which  the  prohibitions  are  now  being  lifted, 
no  longer  entail  the  same  degree  of  threat 
to  internal  security  which  initially  necessi- 
tated the  imposition  of  the  prohibitions. 

There  have  been  important  shifts  of  em- 
phasis in  the  statements  and  points  of  view 
of  the  most  important  of  the  organisations 
concerned,  which  indicate  a  new  approach 
and  a  preference  for  peaceful  solutions. 

The  South  African  Police  is  convinced 
that  it  is  able,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
to  combat  \iolence  and  other  crimes  perpe- 
trated also  by  members  of  these  organisa- 
tions and  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  with- 
out the  aid  of  prohibitions  on  organisations. 


About  one  matter  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  The  lifting  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
said  organisations  does  not  signify  in  the 
least  the  approval  or  condonation  of  terror- 
ism or  crimes  of  violence  committed  under 
their  banner  or  which  may  be  perpetrated 
in  the  future.  Equally,  it  should  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  deviation  from  the  Govern- 
ment's principles,  among  other  things, 
against  their  economic  policy  and  aspects  of 
their  constitutional  policy.  This  will  be  dealt 
with  in  debate  and  negotiation. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  emphasise  that 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  dare  not 
be  jeopardised.  The  Government  will  not 
forsake  its  duty  in  this  connection.  Violence 
from  whichever  source,  will  be  fought  with 
all  available  might.  Peaceful  protest  may 
not  become  the  springboard  for  lawlessness, 
violence  and  intimidation.  No  democratic 
country  can  tolerate  that. 

Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  as  well  on 
even  more  effective  law  enforcement. 
Proper  provision  of  manpower  and  means 
for  the  police  and  all  who  are  involved  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  will  be  ensured. 
In  fact,  the  budget  for  the  coming  financial 
year  will  already  begin  to  give  effect  to  this. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  our  secu- 
rity forces  and  related  services  for  the  dedi- 
cated service  they  have  rendered  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  Their  dedication  makes 
reform  in  a  stable  climate  possible. 

On  the  state  of  emergency  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  an  emergency  situation,  which 
justifies  these  special  measures  which  have 
been  retained,  still  exists.  There  is  still  con- 
flict which  is  manifesting  itself  mainly  In 
Natal,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  country- 
wide political  power  struggle.  In  addition, 
there  are  indications  that  radicals  are  still 
trying  to  disrupt  the  possibilities  of  negotia- 
tion by  means  of  mass  violence. 

It  is  my  intention  to  terminate  the  state 
of  emergency  completely  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances justify  it  and  I  request  the  co-oper- 
ation of  everybody  towards  this  end.  Those 
responsible  for  unrest  and  conflict  have  to 
bear  the  blame  for  the  continuing  state  of 
emergency.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  of 
emergency  is  inhibiting  only  those  who  use 
chaos  and  disorder  as  political  instruments. 
Otherwise  the  rules  of  the  game  under  the 
state  of  emergency  are  the  same  for  every- 
body. 

Against  this  background  the  Government 
is  convinced  that  the  decisions  I  have  an- 
nounced are  justified  from  the  security 
point  of  view.  However,  these  decisions  are 
justified  from  a  political  point  of  view  as 
well. 

Our  country  and  all  its  people  have  been 
embroiled  in  conflict,  tension  and  violent 
struggle  for  decades.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  violence  and  break 
through  to  peace  and  reconciliation.  The 
silent  majority  is  yearning  for  this.  The 
youth  deserve  it. 

With  the  steps  the  Government  has  taken 
it  has  proven  its  good  faith  and  the  table  is 
laid  for  sensible  leaders  to  begin  talking 
about  a  new  dispensation,  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding by  way  of  dialogue  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  agenda  is  open  and  the  overall  aims 
to  which  we  are  aspiring  should  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  reasonable  South  Africans. 

Among  other  things,  those  aims  include  a 
new.  democratic  constitution:  universal 
franchise:  no  domination;  equality  before  an 
independent  judiciary:  the  protection  of  mi- 
norities as  well  as  of  individual  rights:  free- 
dom of  religion;  a  sound  economy  based  on 
proven  economic  principles  and  private  en- 
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terprise:  dynamic  programmes  directed  at 
better  education,  health  services,  housing 
and  social  conditions  for  all. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Nelson  Mandela 
could  play  an  important  part.  The  Govern- 
ment has  noted  that  he  has  declared  him- 
self to  be  willing  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  peaceful  political  process  In 
South  Africa. 

I  wish  to  put  it  plainly  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  firm  decision  to  release 
Mr.  Mandela  unconditionally.  I  am  serious 
about  bringing  this  matter  to  finality  with- 
out delay.  The  Government  will  make  a  de- 
cision soon  on  the  date  of  his  release.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  further  short  passage  of  time  is 
unavoidable. 

Normally  there  is  a  certain  passage  of 
time  between  the  decision  to  release  and  the 
actual  release  because  of  logistical  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mandela  there  are  factors  in  the  way  of 
his  immediate  release,  of  which  his  personal 
circumstances  amd  safety  are  not  the  least 
He  has  not  been  an  ordinary  prisoner  for 
quite  some  time.  Because  of  that,  his  case 
requires  particular  circumspection. 

Today's  announcements,  in  particular,  go 
to  the  heart  of  what  Black  leaders— also  Mr. 
Mandela— have  been  advancing  over  the 
years  as  their  reason  for  having  resorted  to 
violence.  The  allegation  has  been  that  the 
Government  did  not  wish  to  talk  to  them 
and  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  normal  political  activity  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  organisations. 

Without  conceding  that  violence  has  ever 
been  justified.  I  wish  to  say  today  to  those 
who  argued  in  this  manner: 

The  Government  wishes  to  talk  to  all 
leaders  who  seek  peace. 

The  unconditional  lifting  of  the  prohlbl 
tion  on  the  said  organizations  places  every- 
body in  a  position  to  pursue  politics  freely 

The  justification  for  violence  which  was 
always  advanced,  no  longer  exists. 

These  facts  place  everybody  in  South 
Africa  before  a  fait  accompli.  On  the  basi.s 
of  numerous  previous  statements  there  is  no 
longer  any  reasonable  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  violence.  The  time  for  talking 
has  arrived  and  whoever  still  makes  excu.ses 
does  not  really  wish  to  talk. 

Therefore.  I  repeat  my  Invitation  with 
greater  conviction  then  ever: 

Walk  through  the  open  door,  take  your 
place  at  the  negotiating  table  together  with 
the  Government  and  other  leaders  who 
have  important  power  bases  inside  and  out- 
side of  Parliament. 

Henceforth,  everybody's  political  points  of 
view  will  t)e  tested  against  their  realism. 
their  workability  and  their  fairness.  The 
time  for  negotiation  has  arrived. 

To  those  political  leaders  who  have  always 
resisted  violence  I  say  thank  you  for  your 
principled  stands.  This  includes  all  the  lead- 
ers of  parliamentary  parties,  leaders  of  im- 
portant organizations  and  movements,  such 
as  Chief  Minister  Buthelezi.  all  of  the  other 
Chief  Ministers  and  urban  community  lead- 
ers. 

Through  their  participation  and  discus- 
sion they  have  mawle  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  this  moment  in  which  the  process  of 
free  political  participation  is  able  to  be  re- 
stored. Their  places  in  the  negotiating  proc 
ess  are  assured. 

CONCLUSION 

In  may  inaugural  address  I  said  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"All  reasonable  people  in  this  country— by 
far  the  majority— anxiously  await  a  message 
of  hope.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  leaders  in 


all  spheres  to  provide  that  message  realisti- 
cally, with  courage  and  conviction.  If  we  fail 
in  that,  the  ensuing  chaos,  the  demise  of 
stability  and  progress,  will  forever  be  held 
against  us. 

"History  has  thrust  upon  the  leadership 
of  this  country  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  turn  our  country  away  from  its 
present  direction  of  conflict  and  confronta- 
tion. Only  we.  the  leaders  of  our  peoples, 
can  do  it. 

The  eyes  of  responsible  governments 
across  the  world  are  focused  on  us.  The 
hopes  of  millions  of  South  Africans  are  cen- 
tered around  us  The  future  of  Southern 
Africa  depends  on  us.  We  dare  not  falter  or 
fall." 

This  is  where  we  stand: 

Deeply  under  the  impression  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Humble  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
challenges  ahead. 

Determined  to  move  forward  in  faith  and 
with  conviction. 

I  ask  of  Parliament  to  assist  me  on  the 
road  ahead.  There  is  much  to  be  done. 

I  call  on  the  international  community  to 
re-evaluate  its  position  and  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tive attitude  towards  the  dynamic  evolution 
which  is  taking  place  in  South  Africa. 

I  pray  that  the  Almighty  Lord  will  guide 
and  sustain  us  on  our  course  through  un- 
chartered waters  and  will  bless  your  labours 
and  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Parliament,  I 
now  declare  this  Second  Session  of  the 
Ninth  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  be  duly  opened. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senate  floor  manager  of  the  1986 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  fellow  congres- 
sional leaders  of  antiapartheid  move- 
ment to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
combating  apartheid  and  promoting 
multiracial  democracy  in  South  Africa. 

Our  message  is  clear. 

The  days  of  the  repugnant  apart- 
heid regime  are  numbered.  Like  the 
Berlin  wall,  the  obscene  barriers  of  the 
apartheid  state  must  soon  crumble. 

The  courage  of  those  in  South 
Africa  working  for  democracy— black 
and  white— will  clearly  carry  the  day. 

Sanctions  have  worked.  By  marshal- 
ing moral,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
influence,  we  have  helped  impress 
upon  South  African  leaders  the  urgen- 
cy and  inevitability  of  change. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing today  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing clear  principles. 

First,  we  welcome  the  commitment 
to  nonviolence  voiced  by  Nelson  Man- 
dela and  his  colleagues  in  the  African 
National  Congress. 

We  also  welcome  the  courageous 
moves  of  F.W.  de  Klerk. 

But  these  are  just  first  steps.  All  the 
instruments  of  the  hated  apartheid 
state  remain  in  place.  Black  citizens 
still  cannot  vote,  cannot  live  where 
they  want,  work  where  they  wish. 

Congress  extends  two  hands  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  We  offer  both 
carrots  and  sticks:  the  incentive  of  ex- 
panded trade  and  significant  aid  to  a 
multiracial  democracy:  the  commit- 
ment of  continued  sanctions  if  the  in- 


struments of  apartheid  are  not  swiftly 
dismantled. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  documents: 

The  text  of  section  311  of  the  1986 
act;  and 

A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee staff  memorandum  explains  these 
conditions,  a  memorandum  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  action  we 
are  taking  today. 

Elaboration  on  Conditions  of  1986  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act 

CONDITION       ISEC.  311'Am 

1.  This  includes,  throughout  South  Africa, 
all  those  detained  without  charge  and  sen- 
tenced or  currently  prosecuted  f  >r  "securi- 
ty" offenses  motivated  by  polit  cal  resist- 
ance to  apartheid.  It  also  addrtsses  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  or  prosecuted  for 
offenses  committed  because  they  were 
swept  up  in  anti-apartheid  unrest. 

2.  The  state  of  emergency  in  place  at  the 
time  of  enactment  was  nationwide.  Repeal 
of  the  state  of  emergency  includes  the 
repeal  of  all  emergency  restrictions  affect- 
ing the  media,  anti-apartheid  groups  and  or- 
ganizations including  those  dealing  with 
education,  and  police  powers. 

3.  This  includes,  throughout  South  Africa, 
such  conditions  as  freedom  of  expression, 
publication,  assembly,  association  and  move- 
ment (including  the  return  of  exiles),  and 
freedom  from  violence  and  intimidation  by 
the  military,  police,  and  vigilante  forces. 

4.  Self-explanatory. 

5.  "Truly  representative  members  of  the 
black  majority"  refers  to  those  individuals 
who  represent  the  genuine  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  black  community  and  does  not 
include  individuals  who  represent  elements 
of  the  black  community  because  of  their  po- 
sitions in  apartheid  structures,  such  as  the 
homeland  leaders. 

"Good  faith  negotiations"  are  negotia- 
tions designed  to  bring  about  the  real  dis- 
mantling of  apartheid  and  the  creation  of  a 
political  system  in  which  individual  rights, 
including  the  right  to  vote  and  full  political 
participation,  are  provided  for  all  races. 

CONDITION  3  UNDER  SECTION  311  'Bl 

"Substantial  progress  toward  dismantling 
the  system"  means  repealing  some  of  the 
legislative  pillars  of  apartheid. 

Substantial  progress  toward  establishing  a 
"nonracial  democracy"  means  demonstrat- 
ing a  willingness  to  abandon  the  concept  of 
"group  rights"  as  a  means  of  protecting  in- 
dividual rights  and  to  establish  a  political 
system  based  on  the  fundamental  democrat- 
ic principle  of  majority  rule,  while  also  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  protect  individual 
rights. 

Termination  of  Certain  Provisions 
Sec  311.  (a)  This  title  and  sections  501(c) 
and  504(b)  shall  terminate  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa— 

(1)  releases  all  persons  persecuted  for 
their  political  beliefs  or  detained  unduly 
without  trial  and  Nelson  Mandela  from 
prison; 

(2)  repeals  the  state  of  emergency  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
state  of  emergency; 

(3)  unbans  democratic  political  parties 
and  permits  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
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otherwise  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  Act  and  the 
Population  Registration  Act  and  institutes 
no  other  measures  with  the  same  purposes; 
and 

(5)  agrees  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  truly  representative  members  of 
the  black  majority  without  preconditions. 

(b)  The  f»resident  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  this  title  or 
section  501(c)  or  section  504(b)  thirty  days 
after  he  determines,  and  so  reports  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  taken  three  of  the  four  actions  listed 
in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(a),  and 

(3)  made  sutistantial  progress  toward  dis- 
mantling the  system  of  apartheid  and  estab- 
lishing a  nonracial  democracy. 

unless  the  Congress  enacts  within  such  30- 
day  period,  in  accordance  with  section  602 
of  this  Act.  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  determination  of  the  President  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  negotiations  with  the  represent- 
atives of  all  communities  as  envisioned  in 
this  Act.  If  the  South  African  Government 
agrees  to  enter  into  negotiations  without 
preconditions,  abandons  unprovoked  vio- 
lence against  Its  opponents,  commits  itself 
to  a  free  and  democratic  post-apartheid 
South  Africa  under  a  code  of  law:  and  if 
nonetheless  the  African  National  Congress, 
the  Pan  African  Congress,  or  their  affili- 
ates, or  other  organizations,  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate; or  if  the  African  National  Congress, 
the  Pan  African  Congress  or  other  organiza- 
tions— 

(1)  refuse  to  abandon  unprovoked  violence 
during  such  negotiations;  and 

(2)  refuse  to  commit  themselves  to  a  free 
and  democratic  post-apartheid  South  Africa 
under  a  code  of  law, 

then  the  United  States  will  support  negotia- 
tions which  do  not  include  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
this  joint  resolution  on  the  changes  in 
South  Africa.  The  resolution  shows 
our  support  for  the  positive  develop- 
ments in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  for 
the  political  process  that  began  last 
year  and  has  accelerated  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

I  believe  this  resolution  accurately 
reflects  the  feelings  of  Members  of 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
American  people.  All  Americans  wel- 
come the  political  process  that  has 
begvin,  and  all  of  us  hope  that  the 
longstanding  goal  of  a  just  and  nonra- 
cial South  Africa  can  finally  be  real- 
ized in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  events  in  South  Africa  of  the 
last  month  have  truly  been  historic. 

The  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  is  an 
event  all  of  us  have  long  been  await- 
ing. His  moral  and  symbolic  leadership 
in  fighting  apartheid  serves  as  an  in- 
spiring example  for  people  around  the 
world  who  are  working  for  justice  and 


political  and  economic  freedom.  His 
speeches  and  interviews  following  his 
release  were  very  positive,  and  high- 
lighted his  lifelong  commitment  to  a 
nonracial  just  society  for  all  South  Af- 
ricans. 

President  de  Klerk  has  embarked  on 
a  courageous  path  toward  achieving  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  his  country's 
problems.  His  opening  speech  to  the 
South  African  Parliament,  announcing 
the  imbanning  of  the  ANC  and  other 
political  organizations  and  stating  his 
dedication  to  opening  negotiations 
with  leaders  of  the  opposition,  along 
with  his  statement  announcing  the  re- 
lease of  Nelson  Mandela  herald  a  new 
phase  in  the  political  development  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  especially 
highlight  for  my  colleagues  the 
speeches  Nelson  Mandela  gave  in  Cape 
Town  and  in  Soweto,  as  well  as  the 
opening  address  by  President  de  Klerk 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
speeches  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  the  speeches  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BOREN.  While  there  are  funda- 
mental political,  cultural,  and  econom- 
ic differences,  I  believe  analogies  be- 
tween President  de  Klerk's  leadership 
and  that  of  President  Gorbachev  in 
the  Soviet  Union  contain  a  great  deal 
of  truth.  Both  men  are  attempting  to 
lead  their  country  out  of  a  troubled 
past  to  a  new  country  with  political 
and  economic  freedoms  for  all.  Both 
are  responding  to  historic  develop- 
ments, political  as  well  as  economical, 
that  dictate  either  progress  or  a  final 
failure,  with  the  very  viability  of  their 
countries  at  stake. 

Both  also  face  strong  opposition 
from  the  political  extremes  in  both 
countries.  However,  one  crucial  differ- 
ence prevents  the  analogy  from  being 
complete.  The  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  political  culture  in  that  country, 
and  the  drive  for  political  freedom  in 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  never 
be  rolled  back.  However,  the  changes 
we  have  seen  in  South  Africa  are  re- 
versible. Because  of  this,  our  country 
needs  to  be  vigilante,  and  work  closely 
together  to  enhance  the  delicate  proc- 
ess underway.  We  carmot  respond  and 
act  all  at  once.  We  must  take  deliber- 
ate steps,  in  a  step-by-step  process,  to 
encourage  progress  and  maintain  our 
leverage  for  continuing  change.  This 
applies  to  the  sanctions  currently  in 
place,  as  well  as  possible  future  posi- 
tive gestures.  Our  approach  must  not 
be  one  that  is  an  all  or  nothing  ap- 
proach toward  sanctions  but  one 
which  allows  us  a  range  of  reactions 
phased  to  coincide  with  the  actual  rate 
of  real  progress  in  the  negotiations.  A 
proportional  approach  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 


To  this  end,  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  work  closely  with  leaders  of 
Congress  to  ensure  the  United  States 
speaks  with  one  voice,  sends  one  mes- 
sage, and  articulates  a  common  set  of 
goals  for  change  in  South  Africa. 
Through  a  united  position,  we  can  best 
influence  positive  change  within  that 
country. 

President  Bush  decided  at  the  onset 
of  his  aulministration  to  set  a  different 
tone  in  United  States  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  After  my  visit  to  that 
country  in  December  1988.  I  met  with 
the  President  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions to  discuss  U.S.  policy.  I  encour- 
aged him  to  invite  a  Albertina  Sisulu 
and  leaders  of  the  United  Democratic 
Front  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  talk  directly  with  him.  His  person- 
al invitation  and  positive  meeting  with 
'Mama"  Sisulu.  as  well  as  his  earlier 
meeting  with  Archbishop  Tutu,  the 
Reverend  Boesak,  and  the  Reverend 
Naude  were  very  significant,  and  high- 
lighted his  personal  interest  in  South 
Africa.  This  was  a  marked  change 
from  the  previous  administration,  and 
opens  the  opportunity  for  a  new  part- 
nership with  Congress  on  U.S.  policy 
as  we  move  forward.  President  Bush 
deserves  commendation  for  moving  ad- 
ministration policy  in  more  potentially 
helpful  directions. 

I  hope  both  Nelson  Mandela  and 
President  de  Klerk  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  our  cotmtry  in  the  coming 
weeiis.  Their  thoughts,  visions,  and 
plans  would  be  welcome  here,  and  a 
first  hard  account  would  help  all  U.S. 
policymakers  for  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  sitting  down  with 
Secretary  Baker  and  the  bipartisan 
leaders  of  Congress  to  discuss  these 
changes  in  South  Africa  and  where 
our  policy  goes  from  here  if  progress 
continues,  including  the  details  con- 
cerning modifying  sanctions  under  the 
1986  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act.  Our  country's  role  in  encoiu^ging 
this  process  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
we  speak  with  one  voice.  As  I  believe 
with  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  a 
united,  bipartisan  stand  is  the  best 
avenue  to  positively  affect  the  current 
situation. 

Again.  Mr.  F*resident.  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  my  colleagues  in  joining 
together  on  this  resolution.  I  hope  this 
is  a  symbol  of  the  work  all  of  us  can  do 
together  in  promoting  the  changes  un- 
derway in  South  Africa. 
Excerpts  Prom  the  Speech  by  Mandela  in 

SOWETO 

SowETO,  South  Africa.  February  13.— Pol- 
lowing  are  excerpts  from  Nelson  Mandela's 
speech  here  today: 

HIS  pride  in  soweto 
...  As  proud  as  I  am  to  be  part  of  the 
Soweto  community.  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turtjed  by  the  statistics  of  crime,  what  I 
have  read  in  the  newspapers.  Although  I  un- 
derstand the  deprivations  our  people  suffer. 
I  must  make  it  clear  that  the  level  of  crime 
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in  our  township  is  unhealthy  and  must  be 
eliminated  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  I  salute 
the  anti-crime  campaigns  conducted  by  our 
organizations. 

The  crisis  in  education  that  exists  in 
South  Africa  demands  special  attention. 
The  education  crisis  in  black  schools  is  a  po- 
litical crisis.  It  arises  out  of  the  fact  thai 
our  people  have  no  vote  and  therefore 
cannot  make  the  government  of  the  day  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

Apartheid  education  is  inferior  and  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Education  is  an 
area  that  needs  attention,  that  needs  the  at 
tention  of  all  our  people,  students,  parents, 
teachers,  workers  and  all  of  the  organized 
sectors  of  our  community.  .  .  . 

THE  POWER  OF  EDUCATION 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  A.N.C.  that 
the  entire  education  system  is  a  site  of 
struggle  ...  I  want  to  add  my  voice  there 
fore  to  the  call  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year:  that  all  students  must  return  to  school 
and  learn. 

We  must  continue  our  struggle  for  peo 
pie's  education  within  the  school  system 
and  utilize  its  resources  to  achieve  our  goals 
I  call  on  the  Government  to  build  more 
schools,  to  train  and  employ  more  teachers. 
and  to  abandon  its  cwlicies  of  forcing  our 
children  out  of  the  school  system  by  use  of 
various  measures.  .  .  . 

THE  VIOLENCE  OF  APARTHEID 

As  I  said  when  I  stood  on  the  dock  at  the 
Rivonia  Trial  27  years  ago  and  as  I  said  on 
the  day  of  my  release  in  Cape  Town,  the 
A.N.C.  will  pursue  the  armed  struggle 
against  the  Government  as  long  as  the  vio- 
lence of  apartheid  continues. 

Our  armed  combatants  act  under  the  po 
litical  leadership  of  the  A.N.C.  cadres  of  our 
people's  army  are  engaged  not  only  in  mill 
tary  affairs  but  as  the  political  commi.ssars 
of   our   movement.    We   are   therefore   di.s 
turbed    that    there    are    certain    elements 
amongst  those  who  claim  to  support  the  lib 
eration  struggle   who  use   violence   against 
our  people.  The  hijacking  and  setting  alight 
of  vehicles  and  the  harassment  of  innocent 
people  are  criminal  acts  that  have  no  place 
in  our  struggle.  We  condemn  that.  .  .  . 

POWER  IN  NUMBERS 

Our  major  weapon  of  struggle  against 
apartheid  oppression  ...  is  our  people  or- 
ganized into  mass  formation  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement.  This  is  achieved  by  politi 
cally  organizing  our  people,  not  through  the 
use  of  violence  against  our  people. 

I  call  in  the  strongest  possible  way  for  u.s 
to  act  with  the  dignity  and  discipline  that 
our  just  struggle  for  freedom  deserves.  Our 
vigils  must  be  celebrated  in  peace  and  joy 
In  particular  I  call  on  our  people  in  Natal  to 
unite  against  the  perpetrators  of 
violence  .  .  .  Let  us  act  with  political  fore- 
sight and  develop  bold  steps  to  end  the 
mindless  violence. 

.  .  .  We  understand  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  op- 
pressed by  starting  tensions  between  Afri- 
can and  Indian  communities  in  Natal.  Let  us 
build  from  the  proud  tradition  of  unity  in 
action. 

BLACKS  BUILT  THE  NATION 

We  call  on  the  police  to  abandon  apart- 
heid, to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Join  our  march  to  a  new  South  Africa 
where  you  also  have  a  place.  We  note  with 
appreciation  that  there  are  certain  areas 
where  policemen  are  acting  with  restraint 
and  fulfilling  the  real  role  of  protecting  all 
our  people  irrespective  of  their  race. 


Much  debate  has  been  spoken  of  the 
A.N.C.  policies  on  the  economy  relating  to 
nationalization  and  the  redistribution  of 
wealth.  We  believe  that  apartheid  has  cre- 
ated a  heinous  system  of  exploitation  in 
which  a  racist  minority  monopolizes  eco- 
nomic wealth  while  the  vast  majority  of  the 
oppressed  and  black  people  are  condemned 
to  poverty. 

South  Africa  is  a  wealthy  country.  It  is 
the  labor  of  black  workers  that  has  built  the 
cities,  roads  and  factories  we  see.  They 
cannot  be  excluded  from  sharing  this 
wealth.  The  A.N.C.  is  just  as  committed  to 
economic  growth  and  productivity  as  the 
present  employer  came  to  be.  Yet  we  are 
also  committed  to  ensure  that  a  democratic 
government  has  the  resources  to  address 
the  inequalities  caused  by  apartheid.  Our 
people  need  proper  houses,  not  ghettos  like 
Soweto.  .  .  . 

A  LIVING  WAGE 

Workers  need  a  living  wage  and  the  right 
to  join  unions  of  their  own  choice  and  to 
participate  in  determining  policies  that 
affect  their  lives.  .  .  . 

We  call  on  employers  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  workers  in  our  country. 
We  are  marching  to  a  new  future  based  on 
strong  foundations  of  respect  for  each  other 
achieved  through  bona-fide  negotiations.  In 
particular,  we  call  for  genuine  negotiations 
10  achieve  a  fair  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
mechanisms  to  resolve  conflict. 

Employers  can  play  their  role  in  shaping 
the  new  South  Africa  by  acknowledging 
these  rights.  We  call  on  workers,  black  and 
white,  to  join  industrial  trade  unions.  .  .  . 

The  fears  of  whites  about  their  rights  and 
place  in  a  South  Africa  they  do  not  control 
exclusively  are  an  obstacle  we  must  under- 
stand and  address.  I  stated  in  1964  that  I 
and  the  A.N.C.  are  as  opposed  to  black 
domination  as  we  are  to  white  domination. 
We  must  accept  that  our  .statements  and 
declarations  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
allay  the  fears  of  white  South  Africans.  We 
must  clearly  demonstrate  our  good  will  to 
our  white  compatriots  and  convince  them 
by  our  conduct  .  .  that  a  South  Africa 
without  apartheid  will  be  a  better  home  for 
all. .  .  . 

ONE  PERSON  ONE  VOTE 

We  call  on  tho.se  who  out  of  ignorance 
have  collaborated  with  apartheid  in  the  past 
to  join  our  liberation  struggle.  No  men  or 
women  who  have  abandoned  apartheid  will 
be  excluded  from  our  movement  towards  a 
nonracial.  united  and  democratic  South 
Africa  based  on  one  person  one  vote,  on  a 
common  voters  roll.  .  .  . 

MASSES  CONTROL  HISTORY 

Two  days  ago.  in  my  address  in  Cape 
Town.  I  told  the  audience  that  I  have  read 
on  numerous  occasions  that  it  is  not  the 
kings  and  generals  that  make  history  but 
the  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  this. 

But  much  to  the  extent  to  which  I  now 
believe  that  basic  principle  because  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  masses  of  our 
people,  the  workers,  the  peasants,  the  doc- 
tors, the  lawyers,  the  clergy,  all  our  people  I 
have  seen  them  making  history  and  that  is 
why  all  of  us  are  here  today. 

'Following  is  a  transcript  of  the  address  at 
Cape  Town  City  Hall  yesterday  by  Nelson 
Mandela,  as  recorded  by  The  New  York 
Times  through  the  facilities  of  Cable  News 
Network.  Portions  of  the  speech  were  deliv- 
ered in  Xhosa.  one  of  the  major  languages 
spoken  by  black  South  Africa.) 


Amandla!  Amandla!  i-Afrika.  mayibuye! 
[Power!  Power!  Africa  it  is  ours!] 

My  friends,  comrades  and  fellow  South 
Africans,  I  greet  you  all  in  the  name  of 
peace,  democracy  and  freedom  for  all.  I 
stand  here  before  you  not  as  a  prophet  but 
as  a  humble  servant  of  you,  the  people. 

Your  tireless  and  heroic  sacrifices  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here  today.  I 
therefore  place  the  remaining  years  of  my 
life  in  your  hands. 

On  this  day  of  my  release.  I  extend  my 
sincere  and  warmest  gratitude  to  the  mil- 
lions of  my  compatriots  and  those  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe  who  have  compaigned 
tirelessly  for  my  release. 

I  extend  special  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Cape  Town,  the  city  to  which,  which  has 
been  my  home  for  three  decades.  Your  mass 
marches  and  other  forms  of  st-uggle  have 
served  as  a  constant  source  of  .strength  to 
all  political  prisoners. 

I  salute  the  African  National  Congress.  It 
has  fulfilled  our  every  expectation  in  its 
role  as  leader  of  the  great  march  to  free- 
dom. 

I  salute  our  president.  Comrade  Oliver 
Tambo.  for  leading  the  A.N.C.  even  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

I  salute  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
A.N.C.  You  have  sacrificed  life  and  limb  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  noble  cause  of  our  strug- 
gle. 

LEADER'S  SALUTATIONS 

I  salute  combatants  of  Umkonto  We  Sizwe 
[Spear  of  the  Nation],  like  Solomon  Mal- 
hangu  and  Ashley  Kriel,  who  have  paid  the 
ultimate  price  for  the  freedom  of  all  South 
Africans. 

I  salute  the  South  Africa  Communist 
Party  for  its  steady  contribution  to  the 
struggle  for  democracy.  You  have  survived 
40  years  of  unrelenting  persecution.  The 
memory  of  great  Communists  like  Moses 
Kotane.  Yusuf  Dacoo.  Bram  Fischer  and 
Moses  Madidha  will  be  cherished  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

I  salute  General  Secretary  Joe  Slovo.  one 
of  our  finest  patriots.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  the  alliance  between  ourselves 
and  the  party  remains  as  strong  as  it  always 
was. 

I  salute  the  United  Democratic  FYont,  the 
National  Education  Crisis  Committee,  the 
South  African  Youth  Congress,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Natal  Indian  Congresses.  And 
Cosatu.  And  the  many  other  formations  of 
the  mass  democratic  movement. 

I  also  salute  the  Black  Sash  and  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  South  African  Students.  We 
note  with  pride  that  you  have  acted  as  the 
conscience  of  white  South  Africans.  Even 
during  the  darkest  days  in  the  history  of 
our  struggle,  you  held  the  flag  of  liberty 
high.  The  large-scale  mass  mobilization  of 
the  past  few  years  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  final  chap- 
ter of  our  struggle. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  working  class 
of  our  country.  Your  organized  stance  is  the 
pride  of  our  movement.  You  remain  the 
most  dependable  force  in  the  struggle  to 
end  exploitation  and  oppression. 

TRIBUTES  TO  CAMPAIGNERS 

I  pay  tribute— I  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
religious  communities  who  carried  the  cam- 
paign for  justice  forward  when  the  organi- 
zations of  our  people  were  silenced. 

I  greet  the  traditional  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. Many  among  you  continue  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  great  heroes  like  Hintsa 
and  Sekhukhuni. 


I  pay  tribute  to  the  endless  heroes  of 
youth.  You,  the  young  lions.  You  the  young 
lions  have  energized  our  entire  struggle. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  mothers  and  wives 
and  sisters  of  our  nation.  You  are  the  rock- 
hard  foundation  of  our  struggle.  Apartheid 
has  inflicted  more  pain  on  you  than  on 
anyone  else.  On  this  occasion,  we  thank  the 
world— we  thank  the  world  community  for 
their  great  contribution  to  the  antiaparth- 
eid  struggle.  Without  your  support  our 
struggle  would  not  have  reached  this  ad- 
vanced stage. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  front-line  states  will 
be  remembered  by  South  Africans  forever. 

My  salutations  will  be  incomplete  without 
expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
strengtth  given  to  me  during  my  long  and 
lonely  years  in  prison  by  my  beloved  wife 
and  family. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  pain  and  suffer- 
ing was  far  greater  than  my  own. 

NEED  FOR  ARMED  STRUGGLE 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  wish  to  make 
the  point  that  I  intend  making  only  a  few 
perliminary  comments  at  this  stage.  I  will 
make  a  more  complete  statement  only  after 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  consult  with 
my  comrades. 

Today  the  majority  of  South  Africans, 
black  and  white,  recognize  that  apartheid 
has  no  future.  It  has  to  l)e  ended  by  our  ovm 
decisive  mass  actions  in  order  to  build  peace 
and  security.  The  mass  compaigns  of  defi- 
ance and  other  actions  of  our  organizations 
and  people  can  only  culminate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy. 

The  apartheid  destruction  on  our  subcon- 
tinent is  incalculable.  The  fabric  of  family 
life  of  millions  of  my  people  has  been  shat- 
tered. Millions  are  homeless  and  unem- 
ployed. 

Our  economy— our  economy  lies  in  ruins 
and  our  people  are  embroiled  in  political 
strife.  Our  resort  to  the  armed  struggle  in 
1960  with  the  formation  of  the  military 
wing  of  the  A.N.C.  Umkonto  We  Sizwe,  was 
a  purely  defensive  action  against  the  vio- 
lence of  apartheid. 

The  factors  which  necessitated  the  armed 
struggle  still  exist  today.  We  have  no  option 
but  to  continue.  We  express  the  hope  that  a 
climate  conducive  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment would  be  created  soon  so  that  there 
may  no  longer  be  the  need  for  the  armed 
struggle. 

I  am  a  loyal  and  disciplined  member  of 
the  African  National  Congress.  I  am.  there- 
fore, in  full  agreement  with  all  of  its  objec- 
tives, strategies  and  tactics. 

DEMOCRATIC  PRACTICE 

The  need  to  unite  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try is  as  important  a  task  now  as  it  always 
has  been.  No  individual  leader  is  able  to 
take  all  these  enormous  tasks  on  his  own.  It 
is  our  task  as  leaders  to  place  our  views 
before  our  organization  and  to  allow  the 
democratic  structures  to  decide  on  the  way 
forward. 

On  the  question  of  democratic  practice.  I 
feel  duty  bound  to  make  the  point  that  a 
leader  of  the  movement  is  a  person  who  has 
been  democratically  elected  at  a  national 
conference.  This  is  a  principle  which  must 
be  upheld  without  any  exceptions. 

Today,  I  wish  to  report  to  you  that  my 
talks  with  the  Government  have  been  aimed 
at  normalizing  the  political  situation  in  the 
country.  We  have  not  as  yet  begun  discuss- 
ing the  basic  demands  of  the  struggle. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  I  myself  had  at  no 
time  entered  into  negotiations  about  the 
future  of  our  country,  except  to  insist  on  a 


meeting  between  the  A.N.C.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  de  Klerk  has  gone  further  than  any 
other  Nationalist  president  in  taking  real 
steps  to  normalize  the  situation.  However, 
there  are  further  steps  as  outlined  in  the 
Harare  Declaration  that  have  to  be  met 
before  negotiations  on  the  basic  demands  of 
our  people  can  begin. 

I  reiterate  our  call  for  inter  alia  the  imme- 
diate ending  of  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  freeing  of  all,  and  not  only  some,  p>oliti- 
cal  prisoners. 

A  DECISIVE  MOMENT 

Only  such  a  normalized  situation  which 
allows  for  free  political  activity  can  allow  us 
to  consult  our  people  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mandate.  The  people  need  to  be  consulted 
on  who  will  negotiate  and  on  the  content  of 
such  negotiations. 

Negotiations  cannot  take  place— negotia- 
tions cannot  take  up  a  place  above  the 
heads  or  behind  the  backs  of  our  people.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  future  of  our  country 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  body  which  is 
democratically  elected  on  a  nonracial-basis. 

Negotiations  on  the  dismantling  of  apart- 
heid will  have  to  address  the  overwhelming 
demand  of  our  people  for  a  democratic  non- 
raicial  and  unitary  South  Africa.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  white  monopoly  on  political 
power. 

And  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our 
political  and  economic  systems  to  insure 
that  the  inequalities  of  apartheid  are  ad- 
dressed and  our  society  thoroughly  democ- 
ratized. 

It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  de  Klerk  him- 
self is  a  man  of  integrity  who  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  a  public  figure  not 
honoring  his  undertakings.  But  as  an  orga- 
nization, we  base  our  policy  and  strategy  on 
the  harsh  reality  we  are  faced  with,  and  this 
reality  is  that  we  are  still  suffering  under 
the  policies  of  the  Nationalist  Government. 

Our  struggle  has  reached  a  decisive 
moment.  We  call  on  our  people  to  seize  this 
moment  so  that  the  process,  toward  democ- 
racy is  rapid  and  uninterrupted.  We  have 
waited  too  long  for  our  freedom.  We  can  no 
longer  wait.  Now  is  the  time  to  intensify  the 
struggle  on  all  fronts. 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

To  relax  our  efforts  now  would  be  a  mis- 
take which  generations  to  come  will  not  be 
able  to  forgive.  The  sight  of  freedom  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon  should  encourage  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts.  It  is  only  through  dis- 
ciplined mass  action  that  our  victory  can  be 
assured. 

We  call  on  our  white  compatriots  to  join 
us  in  the  shaping  of  a  new  South  Africa. 
The  freedom  movement  is  the  political 
home  for  you,  too.  We  call  on  the  interna- 
tional community  to  continue  the  campaign 
to  isolate  the  apartheid  regime. 

To  lift  sanctions  now  ^ould  be  to  run  the 
risk  of  aborting  the  process  toward  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  apartheid.  Our  march 
to  freedom  is  irreversible.  We  must  not 
allow  fear  to  stand  in  our  way. 

Universal  suffrage  on  a  common  voters 
roll  in  a  united  democratic  and  nonracial 
South  Africa  is  the  only  way  to  peace  and 
racial  harmony. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  go  to  my  own 
words  during  my  trial  in  1964.  They  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  then.  I  wrote:  I 
have  fought  against  white  domination,  and  I 
have  fought  against  black  domination.  I 
have  cherished  the  idea  of  a  democratic  and 
free  society  in  which  all  persons  live  togeth- 
er in  harmony  and  with  equal  opportunities. 


It  is  an  ideal  which  I  hope  to  live  for  and 
to  achieve.  But  if  needs  t>e,  it  is  an  ideal  for 
which  I  am  prepared  to  die. 

[The  following  portion  was  delivered  in 
Xhosa.  The  translation  was  provided  by 
Mbulelo  Mzamane.  a  professor  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia.] 

My  friends,  I  have  no  words  of  eloquence 
to  offer  today  except  to  say  that  the  re- 
maining days  of  my  life  are  in  your  hands. 

[He  continued  in  English.]  I  hope  you  will 
disperse  with  discipline.  And  not  a  single 
one  of  you  should  do  any  thing  which  will 
make  other  people  to  say  that  we  can't  con- 
trol our  own  people. 

Address  by  the  State  President,  Mr.  F.W 

De  Klerk.  DMS.  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Second  Session  of  the  Ninth  Parliament 

OF  THE  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Cape 

Town,  February  2,  1990 

Mr  Speaker,  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
general  election  on  Septeml>er  the  6th,  1989, 
placed  our  country  irrevocably  on  the  road 
of  drastic  change.  Underlying  this  is  the 
growing  realisation  by  an  increasing  number 
of  South  Africans  that  only  a  negotiated  un- 
derstanding among  the  representative  lead- 
ers of  the  entire  population  is  able  to  ensure 
lasting  peace. 

The  alternative  is  growing  violence,  ten- 
sion and  conflict.  That  is  unacceptable  and 
in  nobody's  interest.  The  well-being  of  all  in 
this  country  is  linked  inextricably  to  the 
ability  of  the  leaders  to  come  to  terms  with 
one  another  on  a  new  dispensation.  No  one 
can  escape  this  simple  truth. 

On  its  part,  the  Government  will  accord 
the  process  of  negotiation  the  highest  prior- 
ity. The  aim  is  a  totally  new  and  just  consti- 
tutional dispensation  in  which  every  inhab- 
itant will  enjoy  equal  rights,  treatment  and 
opportunity  in  every  sphere  of  endeavour — 
constitutional,  social  auid  economic. 

I  hope  that  this  new  Parliament  will  play 
a  constructive  part  in  both  the  prelude  to 
negotiations  and  the  negotiating  process 
itself.  I  wish  to  ask  all  of  you  who  identify 
yourselves  with  the  broad  aim  of  a  new 
South  Africa,  and  that  is  the  overwhelming 
majority: 

Let  us  put  petty  politics  aside  when  we 
discuss  the  future  during  this  Session. 

Help  us  build  a  broad  consensus  about  the 
fundamentals  of  a  new.  realistic  and  demo- 
cratic dispensation. 

Let  us  work  together  on  a  plan  that  will 
rid  our  country  of  suspicion  and  steer  it 
away  from  domination  and  radicalism  of 
any  kind. 

During  the  term  of  this  new  Parliament, 
we  shall  have  to  deal,  complementary  to  one 
another,  with  the  normal  processes  of  legis- 
lation and  day-to-day  government,  as  well  as 
with  the  process  of  negotiation  and  renewal. 

Within  this  framework  I  wish  to  deal  first 
with  several  matters  more  closely  concerned 
with  the  normal  process  of  government 
before  I  turn  specifically  to  negotiation  and 
related  issues. 

1.  foreign  relations 

The  Government  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant part  the  world  at  large  has  to  play  in 
the  realisation  of  our  country's  national  in- 
terests. 

Without  contact  and  co-op>eration  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  we  cannot  promote  the 
well-being  and  security  of  our  citizens.  The 
dynamic  developments  in  international  poli- 
tics have  created  new  opportunities  for 
South  Africa  as  well.  Important  advances 
have  been  made,  among  other  things,  in  our 
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contacts  abroad,  especially  where  these 
were  precluded  previously  by  ideological 
considerations. 

I  hope  this  trend  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  important  change  of  climate  that  is 
taking  place  in  South  Africa. 

For  South  Africa,  indeed  for  the  whole 
world,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  change 
and  major  upheaval  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
even  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  political  and 
economic  upheaval  surged  forward  in  an  un- 
stoppable tide.  At  the  same  time.  Beijing 
temporarily  smothered  with  brutal  violence 
the  yearning  of  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  for  greater  freedom. 

The  year  of  1989  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  in  which  Stalinist  Communism 
expired. 

These  developments  will  entail  unpredict- 
able consequences  for  Europe,  but  they  will 
also  be  of  decisive  importance  to  Africa.  The 
indications  are  that  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  will  receive  greater  at- 
tention, while  it  will  decline  in  the  case  of 
Africa. 

The  collapse,  particularly  of  the  economic 
system  in  Eastern  Europe,  also  serves  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  insist  on  persisting 
with  it  in  Africa.  Those  who  seek  to  force 
this  failure  of  a  system  on  South  Africa. 
should  engage  in  a  total  revision  of  their 
point  of  view.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  it 
is  not  the  answer  here  either.  The  new  situ- 
ation in  Eastern  Europe  also  shows  that  for 
eign  Intervention  is  no  recipe  for  domestic 
change.  It  never  succeeds,  regardless  of  its 
ideological  motivation.  The  upheaval  in 
Eastern  Europe  took  place  without  the  in 
volvement  of  the  Big  Powers  or  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  countries  of  Southern  Africa  are 
faced  with  a  particular  challenge:  Southern 
Africa  now  has  an  historical  opportunity  to 
set  aside  its  conflicts  and  ideological  differ 
ences  and  draw  up  a  joint  programme  of  re- 
construction. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
ensure  that  the  Southern  African  region  ob- 
tains adequate  investment  and  loan  capital 
from  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world 
Unless  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa 
achieve  stability  and  a  common  approach  to 
economic  development  rapidly,  they  will  be 
faced  by  further  decline  and  ruin. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  other  Southern  African 
countries  with  the  aim  of  formulating  a  re 
alistic  development  plan.  The  Government 
believes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
conference  of  Southern  African  states  have 
now  been  removed  sufficiently. 

Hostile  postures  have  to  be  replaced  by  co 
operative  ones;  confrontation  by  contact: 
disengagement  by  engagement:  slogans  by 
deliberate  debate. 

The  season  of  violence  is  over.  The  time 
for  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  has  ar- 
rived. 

Recently  there  have,  indeed,  been  unusu- 
ally positive  results  in  South  Africa's  con 
tacts  and  relations  with  other  African 
slates.  During  my  visits  to  their  countries  I 
was  received  cordially,  Iwth  in  private  and 
in  public,  by  Presidents  Mobutu.  Chissano. 
Houphouet-Boigny  and  Kaunda.  These 
leaders  expressed  their  sincere  concern 
about  the  serious  economic  problems  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  They  agreed  that  South 
Africa  could  and  should  play  a  positive  part 
in  regional  co-operation  and  development. 

Our  positive  contribution  to  the  independ- 
ence process  in  South  West  Africa  has  been 
recognized  internationally.  South  Africas 
good  faith  and  reliability  as  a  negotiator 


made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  events.  This,  too,  was  not  unno- 
ticed. Similarly,  our  efforts  to  help  bring  an 
end  to  the  domestic  conflict  situations  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola  have  received  posi- 
tive acknowledgement. 

At  present  the  Government  is  involved  in 
negotiations  concerning  our  future  relations 
with  an  independent  Namibia  and  there  are 
no  reason  why  good  relations  should  not 
exist  between  the  two  countries.  Namibia 
needs  South  Africa  and  we  are  prepared  to 
play  a  constructive  part. 

Nearer  home  I  paid  fruitful  visits  to 
Venda,  Transkei  and  Ciskei  and  intend  visit- 
ing Bophuthatsw^ana  soon.  In  recent  times 
there  has  been  an  interesting  debate  about 
the  future  relationship  of  the  TBVC  coun- 
tries with  South  Africa  and  specifically 
about  whether  they  should  be  re-incorporat- 
ed into  our  country 

Without  rejecting  this  idea  out  of  hand,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  but  one  of 
many  possibilities.  These  countries  are  con- 
stitutionally independent.  Any  return  to 
South  Africa  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  not 
only  by  means  of  legislation  in  their  parlia- 
ments, but  also  through  legislation  in  this 
Parliament.  Naturally  this  will  have  to  be 
preceded  by  talks  and  agreements. 

2.  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Some  time  ago  the  Government  referred 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  to  the  Southern  Africa 
Law  Commission.  This  resulted  in  the  Law 
Commission's  interim  working  document  on 
individual  and  minority  rights.  It  elicited 
substantial  public  interest. 

I  am  satisfied  that  every  individual  and  or- 
ganisation in  the  country  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  representations  to  the 
Law  Commission,  express  criticism  freely 
and  make  suggestions.  At  present,  the  Law 
Commission  is  considering  the  representa- 
tions received.  A  final  report  is  expected  in 
the  course  of  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  importance  of 
the  subject  of  human  rights  to  our  country 
and  all  it.s  people.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Law 
Commission  to  accord  this  task  high  pri- 
ority. 

The  whole  question  of  protecting  individ- 
ual and  minority  rights,  which  includes  col- 
lective rights  and  the  rights  of  national 
groups,  is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
Law  Commission.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate of  the  Government  to  express  a 
view  on  the  details  now.  However,  certain 
matters  of  principle  have  emerged  fairly 
clearly  and  I  wish  to  devote  some  remarks 
to  them. 

The  Government  accepts  the  principle  of 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental individual  rights  which  form  the 
constitutional  basis  of  most  Western  democ- 
racies. We  acknowledge,  too.  that  the  most 
practical  way  of  protecting  those  rights  is 
vested  in  a  declaration  of  rights  justifiable 
by  an  independent  judiciary.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  a  system  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  individuals,  minorities  and  nation- 
al entities  has  to  form  a  well-rounded  and 
balanced  whole.  South  Africa  has  its  own 
national  composition  and  our  constitutional 
dispensation  has  to  take  this  into  account. 
The  formal  recognition  of  individual  rights 
does  not  mean  that  the  problems  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous population  will  simply  disappear. 
Any  new  constitution  which  disregards  this 
reality  will  be  inappropriate  and  even  harm- 
ful. 

Naturally,  the  protection  of  collective,  mi- 
nority and  national  rights  may  not  bring 
about  an  imbalance  in  respect  of  individual 


rights.  It  is  neither  the  Government's  policy 
nor  its  intention  that  any  group— in  which- 
ever way  It  may  be  defined— shall  be  fa- 
voured above  or  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
others. 

The  Government  is  requesting  the  Law 
Commission  to  undertake  further  task  and 
report  on  it.  This  task  is  directed  at  the  bal- 
anced protection  in  a  future  constitution  of 
the  human  rights  of  all  our  citizens,  as  well 
as  of  collective  units,  associations,  minori- 
ties and  nations.  This  Investigation  will  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  negotia- 
tions toward  a  new  constitution. 

The  terms  of  reference  also  include: 

The  identification  of  the  main  typ)es  and 
models  of  democratic  constitutions  which 
deserve  consideration  in  the  aforementioned 
context; 

An  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  the  rele- 
vant rights  are  protected  in  every  model; 
and 

Possible  methods  by  means  of  which  such 
constitutions  may  be  made  to  succeed  and 
be  safeguarded  in  a  legitimate  manner. 

3.  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 

The  death  penalty  has  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  discussion  in  recent  months.  How- 
ever, the  Government  has  been  giving  its  at- 
tention to  this  extremely  sensitive  issue  for 
some  time.  On  April  the  27th,  1989.  the  hon- 
ourable Minister  of  Justice  indicated  that 
there  was  merit  in  suggestions  for  reform  in 
this  area.  Since  1988  in  fact,  my  predecessor 
and  I  have  been  taking  decisions  on  re- 
prieves which  have  led,  in  proportion,  to  a 
drastic  decline  in  executions. 

We  have  now  reached  the  position  in 
which  we  are  able  to  make  concrete  propos- 
als for  reform.  After  the  Chief  Justice  was 
consulted,  and  he  in  turn  had  consulted  the 
Bench,  and  after  the  Government  had 
noted  the  opinions  of  academics  and  other 
interested  parties,  the  Government  decided 
on  the  following  broad  principles  from  a  va- 
riety of  available  options: 

That  reform  in  this  area  is  indicated; 

That  the  death  penalty  should  be  limited 
as  an  option  of  sentence  to  extreme  cases, 
and  specifically  through  broadening  judicial 
discretion  in  the  imposition  of  sentence:  and 

That  an  automatic  right  of  appeal  be 
granted  to  those  under  sentence  of  death. 

Should  these  proposals  be  adopted,  they 
should  have  a  significant  influence  on  the 
imposition  of  death  sentences  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  should  ensure  that 
every  case  in  which  a  person  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death,  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Appellate  Division. 

These  proposals  require  that  everybody 
currently  awaiting  execution,  be  accorded 
the  benefit  of  the  proposed  new  approach. 
Therefore,  all  executions  have  been  sus- 
pended and  no  executions  will  take  place 
until  Parliament  has  taken  a  final  decision 
on  the  new  proposals.  In  the  event  of  the 
proposals  being  adopted,  the  case  of  every 
person  involved  will  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  guidelines.  In  the  mean- 
time, no  executions  have  taken  place  since 
November  the  I4th,  1989. 

New  and  uncompleted  csises  will  still  be 
adjudicated  in  terms  of  the  existing  law. 
Only  when  the  death  sentence  is  imposed, 
will  the  new  proposals  be  applied,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  currently  awaiting  execution. 

The  legislation  concerned  also  details 
other  related  principles  which  will  be  an- 
nounced and  elucidated  in  due  course  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  It  will  now  be  formulat- 
ed in  consultation  with  experts  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible. 


I  wish  to  urge  everybody  to  join  us  in  deal- 
ing with  this  highly  sensitive  issue  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

4.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

A  changed  dispensation  implies  far  more 
than  political  and  constitutional  issues.  It 
cannot  be  pursued  successfully  in  isolation 
from  problems  in  other  spheres  of  life 
which  demand  practical  solutions.  Poverty, 
unemployment,  housing  shortages,  inad- 
equate education  Eind  training,  illiteracy, 
health  needs  and  numerous  other  problems 
still  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity and  an  improved  quality  of  life. 

The  conservation  of  the  physical  and 
human  environment  is  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance to  the  quality  of  our  existence.  For 
this  the  Government  is  developing  a  strate- 
gy with  the  aid  of  an  investigation  by  the 
President's  Council. 

All  of  these  challenges  are  being  dealt 
with  urgently  and  comprehensively.  The  ca- 
pability for  this  has  to  be  created  in  an  eco- 
nomically accountable  manner.  Consequent- 
ly, existing  strategies  and  aims  are  undergo- 
ing a  comprehensive  revision. 

FYom  this  will  emanate  important  policy 
announcements  in  the  socio-economic 
sphere  by  the  responsible  Ministers  during 
the  course  of  the  session.  One  matter  about 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  concrete  an- 
nouncement, is  the  Separate  Amenities  Act. 
1953.  Pursuant  to  my  speech  before  the 
President's  Council  late  last  year.  I  an- 
nounce that  this  Act  will  be  repealed  during 
this  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  State  cannot  possibly  deal  alone  with 
all  of  the  social  advancement  our  circum- 
stances demand.  The  community  at  large, 
and  especially  the  private  sector,  also  have  a 
major  responsibility  towards  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  its  people. 

5.  THE  ECONOMY 

A  new  South  Africa  is  possible  only  if  it  is 
bolstered  by  a  sound  and  growing  economy, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
employment.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  thorough  cognisance  of 
the  advice  contained  In  numerous  reports  by 
a  variety  of  advisory  bodies.  The  central 
message  is  that  South  Africa,  too,  will  have 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  to  its 
economy,  just  as  its  major  trading  partners 
had  to  do  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

The  period  of  exceptionally  high  econom- 
ic growth  experienced  by  the  Western  world 
in  the  sixties,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
oil  crisis  in  1973.  Drastic  structural  adapta- 
tions became  inevitable  for  these  countries, 
especially  after  the  second  oil  crisis  in  1979. 
when  serious  imbalances  occurred  in  their 
economies.  After  considerable  sacrifices, 
those  countries  which  persevered  with  their 
structural  adjustment  programmes,  recov- 
ered economically  so  that  lengthy  periods  of 
high  economic  growth  and  low  inflation 
were  possible. 

During  that  particular  period.  South 
Africa  was  protected  temporarily  by  the 
rising  gold  price  from  the  necessity  of 
making  similar  adjustment  immediately.  In 
fact,  the  high  gold  price  even  brought  pros- 
perity with  it  for  a  while.  The  recovery  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  other  primary  products, 
brought  with  them  unhealthy  trends.  These 
included  high  inflation,  a  serious  weakening 
in  the  productivity  of  capital,  stagnation  in 
the  economy's  ability  to  generate  income 
and  employment  opportunities.  All  of  this 
made  a  drastic  structural  adjustment  of  our 
economy  inevitable. 

The  Government's  basic  point  of  depar- 
ture  is  to  reduce  the   role  of  the  public 


sector  in  the  economy  and  to  give  the  pri- 
vate sector  maximum  opportunity  for  opti- 
mal performance.  In  this  process,  prefer- 
ence has  to  be  given  to  allowing  the  market 
forces  and  a  sound  competitive  structure  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Naturally,  those  who  make  and  Implement 
economic  policy  have  a  major  responsibility 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  an  environ- 
ment optimally  conducive  to  investment,  job 
creation  and  economic  growth  by  means  of 
appropriate  and  properly  co-ordinated  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.  The  Government  re- 
mains committed  to  this  balanced  and  prac- 
tical approach. 

By  means  of  restricting  capital  expendi- 
ture in  parastatal  institutions,  privatisation, 
deregulation  and  curtailing  government  ex- 
penditure, substantial  progress  has  been 
made  already  towards  reducing  the  role  of 
the  authorities  in  the  economy.  We  shall 
persist  with  this  in  a  well-considered  way. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  State  will 
forsake  its  indispensable  development  role, 
esptecially  in  our  particular  circumstances. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  precise  intention 
of  the  Govertmient  to  concentrate  an  equi- 
table portion  of  its  capacity  on  these  aims 
by  means  of  the  meticulous  determination 
of  priorities. 

Following  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  other  areas  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years,  it  is  now  opportune  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  supply  side  of 
the  economy.  Fundamental  factors  which 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  restruc- 
turing are: 

The  gradual  reduction  of  inflation  to 
levels  comparable  to  those  of  our  principal 
trading  partners; 

The  encouragement  of  personal  initiative 
and  savings; 

The  subjection  of  all  economic  decisions 
by  the  authorities  to  stringent  financial 
measures  and  discipline; 

Rapid  progress  with  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  taxation;  and 

The  encouragement  of  exports  as  the  im- 
petus for  industrialisation  and  earning  for- 
eign exchange. 

These  and  other  adjustments,  which  will 
require  sacrifices,  have  to  be  seen  as  prereq- 
uisites for  a  new  period  of  sustained  growth 
in  productive  employment  in  the  nineties. 

The  Government  has  also  noted  with  ap- 
preciation the  manner  in  which  the  Reserve 
Bank  has  discharged  its  special  responsibil- 
ity in  striving  toward  common  goals. 

The  Government  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  proper  co-ordination  and 
consistent  implementation  of  its  economic 
policy.  For  this  reason,  the  establishment  of 
the  necessary  structures  and  expertise  to 
ensure  this  co-ordination  is  being  given  pref- 
erence. This  applies  both  to  the  various 
functions  within  the  Government  and  to 
the  interaction  between  the  authorities  and 
the  private  sector. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  occasion  for  me 
to  deal  in  greater  detail  with  our  total  eco- 
nomic strategy  or  with  the  recent  course  of 
the  economy. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  specific  re- 
marks on  one  aspect  of  fiscal  policy  that  has 
been  a  source  of  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  some  time,  namely  State  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Governments  financial  year  ends 
only  in  two  month's  time  and  several  other 
important  economic  indicators  for  the  1989 
calendar  year  are  still  subject  to  refine- 
ments at  this  stage.  Nonetheless,  several  im- 
portant trends  are  becoming  increasingly 
clear.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 


have  apparently  succeeded  to  a  substantial 
degree  In  achieving  most  of  our  economic 
aims  In  the  past  year. 

In  respect  of  Government  expenditure, 
the  budget  for  the  current  financial  year 
will  be  the  most  accurate  In  many  years. 
The  financial  figures  will  show: 

That  Government  expenditure  is  thor- 
oughly under  control; 

That  our  normal  financing  programme 
has  not  exerted  any  significant  upward  pres- 
sure on  rates  of  interest;  and 

That  we  will  close  the  year  with  a  surplus, 
even  without  taking  the  income  from  the 
privatisation  of  Iscor  into  account. 

Without  pre-empting  this  year's  main 
budget,  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  it  is  also 
our  intention  to  co-ordinate  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  in  the  coming  financial  year  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  en- 
suing goals— namely: 

That  the  present  downturn  will  take  the 
form  of  a  soft  landing  which  will  help  to 
make  adjustments  as  easy  as  possible; 

That  our  economy  will  consolidate  before 
the  next  upward  phase  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  grow  from  a  sound  base;  and 

That  we  shall  persist  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  required  structural  adapta- 
tions in  respect,  among  other  things,  of  the 
following;  easing  the  tax  burden,  especially 
on  individuals;  sustained  and  adequate  gen- 
eration of  surpluses  on  the  current  account 
of  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  recon- 
struction of  our  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reser\'es. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  seriousness 
to  the  Government,  especially  in  this  par- 
ticular period  of  our  history,  to  promote  a 
dynamic  economy  which  will  make  it  c>ossi- 
ble  for  increasing  numbers  of  people  to  be 
employed  and  share  in  rising  standards  of 
living. 

6.  NEGOTIATION 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  focus  the  spot- 
light on  the  process  of  negotiation  and  re- 
lated issues.  At  this  stage  I  am  refraining 
deliberately  from  discussing  the  merits  of 
numerous  political  questions  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  debated  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  focus,  now,  has  to  fall  on  ne- 
gotiation. 

Practically  every  leader  agrees  that  nego- 
tiation is  the  key  to  reconciliation,  peace 
and  a  new  and  just  dispensation.  However, 
numerous  excuses  for  refusing  to  take  part, 
are  advanced.  Some  of  the  reasons  being  ad- 
vanced are  valid.  Others  are  merely  part  of 
a  political  chess  game.  And  while  the  game 
of  chess  proceeds,  valuable  time  is  being 
lost. 

Against  this  background  I  committed  the 
Government  during  my  inauguration  to 
giving  active  attention  to  the  most  imiJor- 
tant  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation. 
Today  I  aim  able  to  announce  far-reaching 
decisions  in  this  connection. 

I  believe  that  these  decisions  will  shape  a 
new  phase  in  which  there  will  be  a  move- 
ment away  from  measures  which  have  been 
seized  ujjon  as  a  justification  for  confronta- 
tion and  violence.  The  emphasis  has  to 
move,  and  will  move  now,  to  a  debate  and 
discussion  of  political  and  economic  points 
of  view  as  part  of  the  process  of  negotiation. 

I  wish  to  urge  every  political  and  commu- 
nity leader,  in  and  outside  Parliament,  to 
approach  the  new  opportunities  which  are 
being  created,  constructively.  There  is  no 
time  left  for  advancing  all  manner  of  new 
conditions  that  will  delay  the  negotiating 
process. 


UM 
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The  steps  that  have  been  decided,  are  the 
following: 

The  prohibition  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress,  the 
South  African  Communist  Party  and  a 
number  of  subsidiary  organisations  is  being 
rescinded. 

People  serving  prison  sentences  merely  be 
cause  they  were  members  of  one  of  these  or- 
ganisations or  because  they  committed  an- 
other offence  which  was  merely  an  offence 
because  a  prohibition  on  one  of  the  organi- 
sations was  in  force,  will  be  identified  and 
released.  Prisoners  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced for  other  offences  such  as  murder, 
terrorism  or  arson  are  not  affected  by  this. 

The  media  emergency  regulations  as  well 
as  the  education  emergency  regulations  are 
being  abolished  in  their  entirety. 

The  security  emergency  regulations  will 
be  amended  to  still  make  provision  for  effec- 
tive control  over  visual  material  pertaining 
to  scenes  of  unrest. 

The  restrictions  in  terms  of  the  emergen- 
cy regulations  on  33  organisations  are  being 
rescinded.  The  organisations  include  the  fol- 
lowing: National  Eklucation  Crisis  Commit- 
tee. South  African  National  Students  Con 
gress.  United  Democratic  Front.  Cosatu.  and 
Die  Blanke  Bevrydingsbeweging  van  Suid- 
Afrika. 

The  conditions  imposed  in  terms  of  the  se- 
curity emergency  regulations  on  374  people 
on  their  release,  are  being  rescinded  and  the 
regulations  which  provide  for  such  condi 
tions  are  being  abolished. 

The  period  of  detention  in  terms  of  the  se- 
curity emergency  regulations  will  be  limited 
henceforth  to  six  months.  Detainees  also  ac- 
quire the  right  to  legal  representation  and  a 
medical  practitioner  of  their  own  choosing. 

These  decisions  by  the  Cabinet  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Governments  declared 
intention  to  normalise  the  political  process 
in  South  Africa  without  jeopardising  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  order.  They  were 
preceded  by  thorough  and  unanimous 
advice  by  a  group  of  officials  which  included 
members  of  the  security  community. 

Implementation  will  be  immediate  and. 
where  necessary,  notices  will  appear  in  the 
Government  Gazette  from  tomorrow. 

The  most  important  facets  of  the  advice 
the  Government  received  in  this  connection, 
are  the  following: 

The  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe,  to  which  I  have  referred  al 
ready,  weaken  the  capability  of  organisa 
tions  which  were  previously  supported 
strongly  from  those  quarters. 

The  activities  of  the  organisations  from 
which  the  prohibitions  are  now  being  lifted. 
no  longer  entail  the  same  degree  of  threat 
to  internal  security  which  initially  necessi- 
tated the  imposition  of  the  prohibitions. 

There  have  been  important  shifts  of  em 
phasis  in  the  statements  and  points  of  view 
of  the  most  important  of  the  organisations 
concerned,  which  indicate  a  new  approach 
and  a  preference  for  peaceful  solutions. 

The  South  African  Police  is  convinced 
that  it  is  able,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
to  combat  violence  and  other  crimes  perpe- 
trated also  by  members  of  these  organisa- 
tions and  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  with- 
out the  aid  of  prohibitions  on  organisations. 

About  one  matter  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  The  lifting  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
said  organisations  does  not  signify  in  the 
least  the  approval  or  condonation  of  terror- 
ism or  crimes  of  violence  committed  under 
their  banner  or  which  may  be  perpetrated 
in  the  future.  Equally,  it  should  not  be  in 
terpreted  as  a  deviation  from  the  Govern- 


ments  principles,  among  other  things, 
against  their  economic  policy  and  as[>ects  of 
their  constitutional  policy.  This  will  be  dealt 
with  in  debate  and  negotiation. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  emphasise  that 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  dare  not 
be  jeopardised.  The  Government  will  not 
forsake  its  duty  in  this  connection.  Violence 
from  whichever  source,  will  be  fought  with 
all  available  might.  Peaceful  protest  may 
not  become  the  springboard  for  lawlessness, 
violence  and  intimidation.  No  democratic 
country  can  tolerate  that. 

Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  as  well  on 
even  more  effective  law  enforcement. 
Proper  provision  of  manpower  and  means 
for  the  police  and  all  who  are  involved  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  will  be  ensured. 
In  fact,  the  budget  for  the  coming  financial 
year  will  already  begin  to  give  effect  to  this. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  our  secu- 
rity forces  and  related  services  for  the  dedi- 
cated service  they  have  rendered  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  Their  dedication  makes 
reform  in  a  stable  climate  possible. 

On  the  state  of  emergency  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  an  emergency  situation,  which 
justifies  these  special  measures  which  have 
been  retained,  still  exists.  There  is  still  con- 
flict which  is  manifesting  itself  mainly  in 
Natal,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  country- 
wide political  power  struggle.  In  addition, 
there  are  indications  that  radicals  are  still 
trying  to  disrupt  the  possibilities  of  negotia- 
tion by  means  of  mass  violence. 

It  is  my  intention  to  terminate  the  state 
of  emergency  completely  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances justify  11  and  I  request  the  co-oper- 
ation of  everybody  towards  this  end.  Those 
responsible  for  unrest  and  conflict  have  to 
bear  the  blame  for  the  continuing  state  of 
emergency.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  of 
emergency  is  inhibiting  only  those  who  use 
chaos  and  disorder  as  political  instruments. 
Otherwise  the  rules  of  the  game  under  the 
state  of  emergency  are  the  same  for  every- 
body. 

Against  this  background  the  Government 
is  convinced  that  the  decisions  I  have  an- 
nounced are  justified  from  the  security 
point  of  view.  However,  these  decisions  are 
justified  from  a  political  f>oint  of  view  as 
well. 

Our  country  and  all  its  people  have  been 
embroiled  in  conflict,  tension  and  violent 
struggle  for  decades.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  violence  and  break 
through  to  peace  and  reconciliation.  The 
silent  majority  is  yearning  for  this.  The 
youth  deserve  it. 

With  the  steps  the  Government  has  taken 
it  has  proven  its  good  faith  and  the  table  is 
laid  for  sensible  leaders  to  begin  talking 
about  a  new  dispensation,  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding by  way  of  dialogue  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  agenda  is  open  and  the  overall  aims 
to  which  we  are  aspiring  should  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  reasonable  South  Africans. 

Among  other  things,  those  aims  include  a 
new,  democratic  constitution:  universal 
franchise:  no  domination:  equality  before  an 
independent  judiciary:  the  protection  of  mi- 
norities as  well  as  of  individual  rights:  free- 
dom of  religion;  a  sound  economy  based  on 
proven  economic  principles  and  private  en- 
terprise: dynamic  programmes  directed  at 
better  education,  health  services,  housing 
and  social  conditions  for  all. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Nelson  Mandela 
could  play  an  important  part.  The  Govern- 
ment has  noted  that  he  has  declared  him- 
self to  be  willing  to  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  peaceful  political  process  in 
South  Africa, 


I  wish  to  put  it  plainly  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  firm  decision  to  release 
Mr,  Mandela  unconditionally.  I  am  serious 
about  bringing  this  matter  to  finality  with- 
out delay.  The  Government  will  make  a  de- 
cision soon  on  the  date  of  his  release.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  further  short  passage  of  time  is 
unavoidable. 

Normally  there  is  a  certain  passage  of 
time  between  the  decision  to  release  and  the 
actual  release  because  of  logistical  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mandela  there  are  factors  in  the  way  of 
his  immediate  release,  of  which  his  personal 
circumstances  and  safety  are  not  the  least. 
He  has  not  been  an  ordinary  prisoner  for 
quite  some  time.  Because  of  that,  his  case 
requires  particular  circumsijection. 

Today's  aiuiouncements,  in  particular,  go 
to  the  heart  of  what  Black  leaders— also  Mr. 
Mandela— have  been  advancing  over  the 
years  as  their  reason  for  having  resorted  to 
violence.  The  allegation  has  been  that  the 
Government  did  not  wish  to  talk  to  them 
and  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  normal  political  activity  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  organisations. 

Without  conceding  that  violence  has  ever 
been  justified.  I  wish  to  say  today  to  those 
who  argued  in  this  manner: 

The  Government  wishes  to  talk  to  all 
leaders  who  seek  peace. 

The  unconditional  lifting  of  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  said  organizations  places  every- 
body in  a  position  to  pursue  politics  freely. 

The  justification  for  violence  which  was 
always  advanced,  no  longer  exists. 

These  facts  place  everybody  in  South 
Africa  before  a  fait  accompli.  On  the  basis 
of  numerous  previous  statements  there  is  no 
longer  any  reasonable  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  violence.  The  time  for  talking 
has  arrived  and  whoever  still  makes  excuses 
does  not  really  wish  to  talk. 

Therefore.  I  repeat  my  invitation  with 
greater  conviction  then  ever:         , 

Walk  through  the  open  door,  take  your 
place  at  the  negotiating  table  together  with 
the  Government  and  other  leaders  who 
have  important  power  bases  inside  and  out- 
side of  Parliament. 

Henceforth,  everybody's  political  points  of 
view  will  be  tested  against  their  realism, 
their  workability  and  their  fairness.  The 
time  for  negotiation  has  arrived. 

To  those  political  leaders  who  have  always 
resisted  violence  I  say  thank  you  for  your 
principled  stands.  This  includes  all  the  lead- 
ers of  parliamentary  parties,  leaders  of  im- 
portant organizations  and  movements,  such 
as  Chief  Minister  Buthelezi.  all  of  the  other 
Chief  Ministers  and  urban  conMnunity  lead- 
ers. 

Through  their  participation  and  discus- 
sion they  have  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  this  moment  in  which  the  process  of 
free  political  participation  is  able  to  be  re- 
stored. Their  places  in  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess are  assured. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  inaugural  address  I  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

"All  reasonable  people  in  this  country— by 
far  the  majority— anxiously  await  a  message 
of  hope.  It  is  our  responsibility  as  leaders  in 
all  spheres  to  provide  that  message  realisti- 
cally, with  courage  and  conviction.  If  we  fail 
in  that,  the  ensuing  chaos,  the  demise  of 
stability  and  progress,  will  forever  be  held 
against  us. 

"History  has  thrust  upon  the  leadership 
of  this  country  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity   to    turn    our   country    away    from    its 


present  direction  of  conflict  and  confronta- 
tion. Only  we.  the  leaders  of  our  peoples, 
can  do  it." 

"The  eyes  of  responsible  governments 
across  the  world  are  focused  on  us.  The 
hopes  of  millions  of  South  Africans  are  cen- 
tered around  us.  The  future  of  Southern 
Africa  depends  on  us.  We  dare  not  falter  or 
fail." 

This  is  where  we  stand: 

Deeply  under  the  impression  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Humble  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
challenges  ahead. 

Determined  to  move  forward  in  faith  and 
with  conviction. 

I  ask  of  Parliament  to  assist  me  on  the 
road  ahead.  There  is  much  to  be  done. 

I  call  on  the  international  commimity  to 
re-evaluate  its  position  and  to  adopt  a  posi- 
tive attitude  towards  the  dynamic  evolution 
which  is  taking  place  in  South  Africa. 

I  pray  that  the  Almighty  Lord  will  guide 
and  sustain  us  on  our  course  through  un- 
chartered waters  and  will  bless  your  labours 
and  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Parliament.  I 
now  declare  this  Second  Session  of  the 
Ninth  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  be  duly  opened. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 95— RELATING  TO  NEGO- 
TIATIONS RELATIVE  TO 
GERMAN  UNIFICATION 

Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Con.  Res.  95 

Whereas,  a  uniting  of  the  two  govern- 
ments of  Germany  into  one  entity  appears 
likely  in  the  near  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Germany  and  all 
of  Europe,  who  have  experienced  the  pain- 
ful consequences  of  military  aggression  in 
the  past,  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom 
in  a  Europe  free  of  military  aggression; 

Whereas.  FYance.  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia have  special  reason  for  making  sure 
that  great  care  is  exercised  as  preparations 
are  made  for  a  united  Germany;  and 

Whereas,  the  upcoming  conference  on 
German  unification  includes  only  one  of 
those  three  countries.  Prance;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  suffered  greatly  when 
decisions  were  made  on  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  by  other  nations,  without  con- 
sultations with  the  Governments  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia; 

Whereas,  other  bordering  nations  have 
much  at  stake  in  the  unification  of  Germa- 
ny: Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  that  Prime  Minister 
Tadeusz  Mazowiecki  and  President  Vaclav 
Havel  and  other  designated  leaders  of  the 
Polish  and  Czechoslovak  Governments 
should  be  consulted  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  Great  Britain  and  FYance 
both  prior  to  the  upcoming  meeting  and 
during  its  sessions:  Be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  leaders 
of  other  bordering  nations  should  also  be 
consulted  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 


lics, Great  Britain  and  Prance  both  prior  to 
the  upcoming  meeting  and  during  its  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  SIMON,  Madam  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  calls  for  consultation  with  Poland 
and  the  other  bordering  countries  of 
Germany  in  cormection  with  the  talks 
that  are  going  to  be  taking  place  on 
the  unification  of  Germany.  I  had 
frankly  hoped  that  we  would  have 
clearance  to  take  this  up  and  suspend 
the  rules  and  take  it  up  immediately. 
There  is  objection  by  one  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
doing  that.  So  I  am  submitting  it.  I 
hope  we  can  move  it  expeditiously. 

There  is  concern,  particularly  in 
Poland.  There  are  only  two  nations 
that  have  experienced  dramatic 
changes  in  the  lifetimes  of  any  of  us  in 
this  body  in  connection  with  Germa- 
ny. One  is  Prance  and  one  is  Poland. 
France  is  a  member  of  the  two  plus 
four,  one  of  the  big  four  that  is  going 
to  be  talking  about  this. 

There  is  concern  in  Poland  that  ac- 
tions are  going  to  be  taken  without 
consultation  with  Poland.  Frankly,  the 
consultation  should  not  be  just  with 
Poland.  It  should  be  with  Czechoslova- 
kia, it  should  be  with  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Netherlands,  Begium.  It  should 
be  with  the  other  bordering  countries. 
The  resolution  simply  calls  for  that 
consultation:  that  the  four  superpow- 
ers—that is  probably  in  incorrect  ter- 
minology—that the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain should  not  act  independently  with- 
out consulting  with  these  other  bodies. 

That  is  what  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does,  very  simply.  It  wiU  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  hope  we  can  move  it  very 
quickly. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev has  suggested  that  Poland 
should  be  considered.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  in  our  own  national  interest 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  say  Poland 
should  be  considered  and  we  are  not 
saying  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  a  very 
complicated  thing  that  I  am  talking 
about.  It  is  fairly  simple.  I  hope  we 
can  get  some  positive  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

The  Chair  in  her  capacity  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  asks  unanimous 
consent  to  be  included  as  an  original 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Maryland  as  an 
original  cosponsor. 


ted    the   following   resolution;   which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  247 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Human 
RighU  Commission  (UNHHC)  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Cuba  to  investigate  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  in  September.  1988: 

Whereas  the  UNHRC  delegation  report 
found  serious  abuses  of  human  rights,  in- 
cluding "137  complaints  of  torture,  cruel,  in- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment"; 

Whereas  the  Cuban  Government  gave 
public  guarantees  that  no  reprisals  would  be 
taken  against  Cuban  citizens  testifying 
before  the  UNHRC  delegation; 

Whereas  after  the  visit  of  the  UNHRC 
delegation  more  than  twenty  Cuban  citizens 
who  testified  before  the  delegation  were  ar- 
rested, and  the  leaders  of  human  rights 
groups  Imprisoned; 

Whereas  ninety  United  States  Senators 
wrote  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral requesting  that  he  Intercede  on  behalf 
of  Alfredo  Mustelier  Nuevo,  Ernesto  Diaz 
Rodriguez,  and  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas, 
who  have  been  incarcerated  for  over  twenty 
years  in  Cuba; 

Whereas  on  March  9,  1989,  the  UNHRC 
called  on  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  "maintain  direct  contacts 
on  the  issues  and  questions  contained  in  the 
report"  on  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  take 
up  the  results  of  his  efforts  'in  an  appropri- 
ate manner"; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  not  acceded  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions to  provide  a  report  on  human  rights 
situation  in  Cuba; 

Whereas  the  UNHRC  has  appointed  Spe- 
cial Rapporteurs  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  situation  of  human  rights  in  such 
countries  as  Iran,  Afghanistan,  El  Salvador 
and  Romania:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate 
hereby— 

Condemns  the  Government  of  Cuba  for 
retaliating  against  citizens  who  testified 
before  the  delegation  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  (UNHRC); 

Urges  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  release 
all  human  rights  activists  and  other  politi- 
cal prisoners,  particularly  those  who  have 
suffered  over  twenty  years  in  prison; 

Urges  the  Secretary  General  to  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  46th  Session  of 
the  UNHRC  a  report  on  the  results  of  his 
contacts  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  pur- 
suant to  UNHRC  Resolution  89-113; 

Urges  the  UNHRC  to  hold  Cuba  accounta- 
ble to  the  standards  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

Urges  the  UNHRC  to  appoint  a  Special 
Rapporteur  to  investigate  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba  and  to  submit  a 
report  for  consideration  at  the  47th  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  247-RE- 
LATING  TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mack),  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Gorton)  submit- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  248— ES- 
TABLISHING AN  ADVISORY 
PANEL  ON  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr,  Mitchell),  (for 
himself  and  Mr,  Dole)  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 
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Resolved,  That  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  as- 
semble an  advisory  panel  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Panel")  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  relating  to  campaign  finance  reform. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  ac- 
count for  miscellaneous  items,  the  actual 
and  reasonable  expenses  (including  ex- 
penses incurred  prior  to  the  date  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to)  incurred  by  members  of 
the  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Panel  for 
transportation  and  per  diem  expenses,  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  as  members  of 
such  Panel.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  on 
vouchers  certified  by  the  majority  leader  (or 
his  designee),  or  the  minority  leader  (or  his 
designee)  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STUDENT  ATHLETE  RIGHT-TO- 
KNOW  ACT 


BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1259 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Bradley >,  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  580)  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  provide  certain 
information  with  respect  to  the  grad- 
uation rates  of  student-athletes  at 
such  institutions,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

SE(TION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  l)e  cited  as  the  Student 
Athlete  Right-to-Know  Act '. 

SEC.  2.  KINDINCS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  education  is  fundamental  to  the  devel- 
opment of  individual  citizens  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole: 

(2)  there  is  increasing  concern  among  citi- 
zens, educators,  and  public  officials  regard- 
ing the  academic  performance  of  student- 
athletes  at  institutions  of  higher  education: 

(3)  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college 
presidents  (86  percent)  in  a  survey  by  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  believe  that 
the  pressure  for  success  and  financial  re- 
wards in  intercollegiate  athletics  interfers 
with  the  educational  mission  of  the  United 
States'  colleges  and  universities: 

(4)  more  than  10,000  athletic  scholarships 
are  provided  annually  by  institutions  of 
higher  education: 

(5)  prospective  student  atheltes  and  their 
families  should  be  aware  of  the  educational 
commitments  prospective  colleges  make  to 
athletes:  and 

(6)  knowledge  of  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  would  assist  prospective 
students  and  their  families  in  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  about  the  educational 
benefits  available  at  a  given  institution  of 
higher  education. 

SEt.  3.  REPORTING  REUHRE.MENTS  FOB  INSTITl 
TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDI  CATION 

(A)  Reports  to  the  Secretary.— Each  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  which  receives 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  is  attended 
by  students  receiving  athletic  scholarships 


shall  annually  submit  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary which  contains— 

( 1)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  received  ath- 
letically related  student  aid  for  football, 
basketball,  and  all  other  sports,  broken 
down  by  race  and  sex: 

(2)  the  number  of  students  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex. 

(3)  the  graduation  rate  for  students  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education  who  received 
athletic  scholarships  for  football,  basket- 
ball, and  all  other  sports,  broken  down  by 
race  and  sex: 

(4)  the  graduation  rate  for  first-time,  full- 
time  students,  broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

(5)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex: 

i6)  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  4 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  all  stu- 
dents, broken  down  by  race  and  sex:  and 

(7 1  the  average  graduation  rate  for  the  10 
most  recent  graduating  classes  of  students 
at  the  institution  of  higher  education  who 
received  athletically  related  student  aid  for 
football,  basketball,  and  all  other  sports, 
broken  down  by  race  and  sex. 

(b)  Student  Notification.— When  an  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection  (a)  offers  a 
potential  student-athlete  athletically  relat- 
ed student  aid,  such  institution  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  student  and  his  parents,  his 
guidance  counselor,  and  coach  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  report  submitted  by 
such  institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Special  Circumstances.— If  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  described  in  subsec- 
tion lai  finds  that  the  information  collected 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  because  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  school's 
graduation  rate,  the  school  may  provide  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  student  and  the 
Secretary. 

(di  Comparable  Information.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  provide  supplemental  infor- 
mation to  students  and  the  Secretary  show- 
ing the  graduation  rate  when  such  gradua- 
tion rate  does  not  include  students  transfer- 
ring into,  and  out  of,  such  institution.  The 
Secretary  .shall  ensure  that  the  data  pre- 
sented to  the  student  and  the  data  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  are  comparable. 

SEr.  I   RKPOKT  BY  SK(RKTAR\ 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall, 
using  the  data  required  under  section  3. 
shall  compile  and  publish  a  report  contain- 
ing the  information  required  under  section 
3.  broken  down  by— 

( 1 )  individual  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and 

(2)  athletic  conferences  recognized  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  As.sociation  and 
the  National  Assocition  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

'b)  Report  Availability.— The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  copies  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individ- 
ual or  .secondary  school  requesting  a  copy  of 
such  report. 

SK(  .  ■).  INFORMATION 

The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
obtain  the  information  required  by  section  3 
from  a  private,  not-for-profit  organization 
when,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  such  col- 
lection will  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  higher  education  institutions. 


sec.  t.  WAIVER. 

The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  for  any  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  a  member  of  an 
athletic  association  or  athletic  conference 
that  voluntarily  publishes  graduation  rate 
data  (or  has  already  agreed  to  publish  the 
data)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
is  substantially  comparable  to  the  informa- 
tion required  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "athletically  related  student 
aid"  means  any  scholarship,  grant,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  whose  terms  re- 
quire the  recipient  to  particpate  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education's  program  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  such  assistance: 

(2)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a)); 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(4)  The  term  "graduation  rate"  means  the 
percentage  of  students  who  enter  an  institu- 
tion in  a  specific  year  and  receive  a  bache- 
lor's degree  within  5  years. 

SEC  K  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1991. 
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ciency  rating  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman  at  (202)  244-7865. 


FEDERAL  CIVIL  PENALTIES 
INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1260 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
535)  to  increase  civil  monetary  penal-^ 
ties  based  on  the  effect  of  inflation,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "1989"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '1990". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  oversight  of  government 
management 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Federal  role  in  promoting  and  using 
special  alternative  incarceration  on 
Thursday,  March  1,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  announce  for  the 
public  that  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
March  27,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366 
of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1355,  legislation 
to  assist  private  industry  in  establish- 
ing a  uniform  residential  energy  effi- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  February  22, 
1990.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  1400.  the  Product  UabUity  Reform 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  22, 
1990,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1990,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  Reserve's  First 
Monetary  Policy  Report  for  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  22,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  to 
hear  presidential  nominees  Erich  W. 
Bretthauer,  nominated  to  be  assistant 
administrator.  Office  of  Research  and 
Development,  EPA;  Jacqueline  L.  Phil- 
lips, nominated  to  be  Federal  cochair- 
man.  ARC;  and  Hilda  Gay  Legg,  nomi- 
nated to  be  alternate  Federal  cochair- 
man.  ARC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  9:30  a.m.,  February  22,  1990,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  implementation  of  the  ci- 
vilian nuclear  waste  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 22.  at  2:30  P.M..  on  the  nomination 
of  Allan  Victor  Burman.  to  be  adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 22.  at  9  a.m..  on  S.  1742,  the  Feder- 
al Information  Resources  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION.  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Arts  and  Himian- 
ities  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  22,  1990.  at  10 
a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  S.  1675.  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Teaching  Act  and  S.  1676. 
the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Thursday, 
February  22,  1990,  at  9  a.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  implications  of 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe  for  Western  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  February  22, 
1990  at  2  p.m.  in  open  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Adm.  David  E. 
Jeremiah,  USN,  to  be  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February 
22,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  U.S. 
policy  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February 
22,  1990.  for  the  following  hearings: 


9:30  a.m.:  Hearing  on  S.  1543.  to  au- 
thorize the  Colonial  Dames  at  Gun- 
ston  Hall  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
George  Mason  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia; 

10:00  a.m.:  Hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  William  Houk,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  Public  Printer;  and 

11:00  a.m.:  Hearing  on  S.  2120.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COURTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
February  22.  1990.  at  2:30  p.m..  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1436,  a  bill  to  revise, 
streamline,  and  make  more  efficient 
the  review  of  land  and  resource  man- 
agement plans,  together  with  sales 
and  other  actions  implementing  such 
plans,  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  the  courts  with  regard  to 
review  of  such  plans  and  actions  pur- 
suant thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  February 
22,  1990,  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
1578.  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Historic  Preservation 
Agency  and  a  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  S.  1579.  to  amend 
the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  the  Historic  Sites  Act,  the  Ar- 
chaeological Resources  Protection  Act, 
the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act,  and 
certain  related  acts  to  strengthen  the 
preservation  of  our  historic  heritage 
and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  22,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  Budget  Authoriza- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  a  2-year 
authorization  and  to  also  consider  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  ad  va- 
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lorem  customs  merchandise  processing 
fee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  IMPACTS  OF  THE  EXPIRA 
TION  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
SET-ASIDE  ON  GREAT  LAKES 
PORTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
chair  of  the  Senate  Great  Lakes  Task 
Force,  I  rise  to  protest  the  expiration 
of  the  Great  Lakes  set-aside,  a  policy 
that  has  helped  offset  the  negative  im- 
pacts of  cargo  preference  on  the  Great 
Lakes  shipping  industry. 

Cargo  preference  requires  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  U.S.  food  aid  car- 
goes will  be  transported  on  U.S.  flag 
vessels.  This  policy  is  intended  to 
assure  employment  for  the  U.S.  flag 
shipping  industry,  and  encourage  a 
healthy  merchant  marine.  However, 
the  reality  for  the  Great  Lakes  mari- 
time commerce  is  that  there  is  no  reg- 
ular ocean-going  U.S.  flag  service  to 
the  lakes  and  there  will  not  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Thus,  every  time 
cargo  preference  is  expanded.  Great 
Lakes  ports  lose  out  on  opportunities 
to  compete  for  these  cargoes.  This 
means  that  within  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  cargo  preference  hurts  employ- 
ment in  maritime  related  activities, 
and  reduces  merchant  shipping  activi- 
ty. 

Congress  recognized  this  situation  in 
1985  when  it  expanded  cargo  prefer- 
ence from  50  to  75  percent  of  the 
Public  Law  480  Government  food  aid 
cargoes.  The  Great  Lakes  historically 
competed  successfully  for  roughly  4 
percent  of  these  cargoes.  Because  Con- 
gress foresaw  that  expansion  of  cargo 
preference  would  greatly  curtail  our 
region's  ability  to  compete,  and  Con- 
gress' intent  was  not  to  hurt  employ- 
ment but  increase  it.  Congress  created 
a  Great  Lakes  set-aside  guaranteeing 
that  4  percent  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment food-aid  cargoes  would  still 
be  available  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

The  set-aside  was  authorized  for  4 
years,  while  the  increase  in  cargo  pref- 
erence was  indefinite.  Despite  our  ear- 
nest efforts  by  Great  Lakes  Task 
Force  members  to  extend  the  set-aside 
prior  to  expiration  last  fall,  all  of  our 
attempts  were  blocked  by  members 
representing  competing  port  ranges. 
The  set-aside  has  now  expired,  and 
Great  Lakes  ports  are  feeling  the 
damage  as  the  new  shipping  season 
opens. 

The  first  round  of  bids  for  Public 
Law  480  cargoes  were  recently  submit- 
ted to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  Great  Lakes  ports.  Last  year, 
when  the  set-aside  was  still  in  effect, 
the  ports  won  allocations  totaling 
thousands  of  tons  of  cargoes  during 


the  first  round.  This  year  the  ports 
were  the  low  bidder  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  allocations,  but  cargo 
preference  policies  prevented  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  from 
awarding  any  of  the  shipments  to  our 
ports.  This  outcome  is  neither  effi- 
cient nor  equitable. 

The  1990  farm  bill  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Maritime  Trade  Act  of  1989 
offer  opportunities  to  redress  this  un- 
necessary blow  to  the  Great  Lakes  ag- 
ricultural exports.  The  Great  Lakes 
only  seek  the  opportunity  to  compete 
on  a  level  playing  field  with  the  other 
port  ranges.  Repeal  of  the  75-percent 
cargo  preference  policy  to  the  histori- 
cal 50  percent,  extension  of  the  Great 
Lakes  set-aside,  and  reflagging  are 
among  many  possible  resolutions  to 
the  present  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  will  be 
seeking  appropriate  committee  action 
on  these  and  other  Great  Lakes  mari- 
time issues  which  I  raise  in  S.  1350,  my 
omnibus  Great  Lakes  maritime  trade 
bill— a  bill  which  was  cosponsored  by 
12  Senators— and  look  forward  to  your 
assistance  in  addressing  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  Great  Lakes  region.# 


NOMINATION  OF  CLARENCE 
THOMAS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee held  a  confirmation  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas  as  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  During  this  hearing, 
a  number  of  statements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  that  I  find  troubling. 

Before  I  outline  my  concerns.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  much  to  admire  and  respect  about 
Clarence  Thomas.  He  is  truly  a  self- 
made  man,  having  advanced  from  very 
humble  beginnings  to  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission [EEOCl.  Along  the  way  he  at- 
tended law  school  at  Yale  University, 
served  as  assistant  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil 
Rights  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. These  are  significant  achieve- 
ments that  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  considering  Mr.  Thomas' 
fitness  to  serve  on  what  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  second  most  important 
court  in  the  land. 

What  must  be  taken  as  an  equally 
important  indication  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
ability  to  serve  effectively  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  however,  is 
his  track  record  in  his  most  recent  po- 
sition as  Chairman  of  the  EEOC.  In 
that  vein,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  briefly  explain  my  under- 
standing of  his  performance  in  that 
capacity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about,  and  committed  to. 
strong   and   effective  enforcement   of 


the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  [ADEA].  With  this  in  mind, 
I  was  dismayed  to  learn  about  several 
erroneous  statements  made  by  Chair- 
man Thomas  and  his  supporters  re- 
garding his  role  in  enforcing  ADEA. 

At  the  hearing  Mr.  Thomas  was 
praised  by  some  for  his  8-year  tenure 
in  which  he  took  the  EEOC  "in  sham- 
bles" and  eliminated  the  case  backlog, 
installed  a  new  computer  system  for 
tracking  cases,  and  managed  the  Com- 
mission's funds  more  wisely.  Such 
comments  give  the  impression  that 
Clarence  Thomas  saved  the  EEOC 
from  certain  demise.  I  believe  that  the 
several  thousand  age  discrimination 
claimants  who.  during  Chairman 
Thomas'  watch,  lost  their  rights  large- 
ly due  to  EEOC  neglect  and  misman- 
agement would  differ  with  this  rose- 
colored  view  of  the  past  8  years. 

According  to  documents  obtained  by 
the  staff  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  during  an  investigation  of  the 
EEOC  by  former  Chairman  John  Mel- 
cher.  the  EEOC's  inventory  backlog  of 
33.000  in  1982  rose  to  over  61.000  in 
1987.  During  that  same  period,  the 
number  of  unprocessed  charges  300 
days  old  or  older  increased  some  2,200 
percent,  from  727  to  15.428.  Therefore, 
far  from  eliminating  its  backlog,  the 
EEOC  was  actually  adding  to  it. 

In  addition,  words  of  praise  for 
Chairman  Thomas  for  modernization 
of  the  EEOC  must  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  The  Aging  Committee's 
investigation  of  EEOC  found  evidence 
that  during  Chairman  Thomas'  tenure 
the  Commission  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  highly  unreliable  computer 
system  that  eventually  had  to  be  re- 
placed. Only  recently  has  the  EEOC's 
new  Charge  Data  System  begun  to 
function  properly  and  provide  a  reli- 
able national  data  base. 

Mr.  Thomas'  performance  under 
questioning  by  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  regarding  EEOC's  en- 
forcement of  the  ADEA  raised  a 
number  of  concerns.  Many  of  his  re- 
sponses appeared  to  be  shaky  attempts 
at  revisionist  history.  Under  question- 
ing from  Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Thomas 
stated  that  the  EEOC  had  at  one  time 
allowed  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
filing  a  case  in  Federal  court  lapse  on 
900  ADEA  cases.  He  claimed,  however, 
that  the  situation  has  been  corrected 
and  that  lapses  are  now  down  to  two 
cases  a  year. 

These  numbers  are  totally  inaccu- 
rate and,  some  would  say,  border  on 
misrepresentation.  In  fact,  the  EEOC's 
own  figures  indicate  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  may  have  lapsed  on  well 
over  13.000  ADEA  claims  form  1984  to 
1988.  Additionally,  over  1,500  charges 
contracted  out  by  the  EEOC  to  State 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Agencies 
[FEPA's]  have  been  allowed  to  expire 
since  1988. 


In  1987  Chairman  Melcher.  acting 
on  a  number  of  complaints,  began  an 
investigation  into  ADELA  claims  that 
the  EEOC  had  allowed  to  lapse.  In 
early  September,  Chairman  Melcher 
requested  that  the  EEOC  provide  him 
with  information  on  how  many  ADEA 
cases  had  exceeded  the  2  year  statute 
of  limitations.  Although  an  internal 
survey  of  district  offices  showed  that 
the  EEOC  had  let  at  least  900  ADEA 
charges  lapse,  Mr.  Thomas  chose  to  re- 
define cases  as  charges  which  had 
been  recommended  for  litigation,  and 
he  told  the  Aging  Committee  that  70 
such  cases  had  expired. 

After  months  of  fruitless  attempts 
to  obtain  additional  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  this  matter,  the  Aging 
Committee  issued  a  February  1988 
subpoena  to  Chairman  Thomas  to  pro- 
vide data  on  the  lapsed  charges. 
Thomas  reported  that  from  1984  to 
1987,  779  charges  had  exceeded  the 
statute  of  limitations.  Two  weeks  later 
Thomas  received  an  internal  EEOC 
report  indicating  that  1,200  charges 
had  expired  in  1987  alone. 

Later  in  1988,  Congress  passed  the 
Age  Discrimination  Claims  Assistance 
Act  [ADCAA],  which  extended  the 
statute  of  limitations  18  months  for 
charges  which  were  filed  on  or  after 
January  1.  1984  and  which  expired  on 
or  before  April  7,  1988.  In  complying 
with  reporting  requirements  under 
ADCAA,  the  EEOC  has  admitted  that 
it  has  mailed  out  more  than  13.000  no- 
tices to  older  workers  whose  claims 
may  have  been  allowed  to  expire 
during  that  period. 

As  mentioned,  Mr.  Thomas  pro- 
claimed to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  the  problem  of  lapsed  ADEA 
charges  has  been  correcterd  and  that 
lapses  are  now  running  about  2  a  year. 
In  fact,  EEOC  documents  submitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  show  that 
over  1,500  ADEA  charges  contracted 
out  by  the  Commission  to  State 
FEPA's  for  investigation  have  lapsed 
since  ADCAA. 

Mr.  Thomas'  response  when  con- 
fronted by  Senator  Metzenbaum  with 
this  fact  was  twofold.  He  initially 
stated  that  the  EEOC  has  no  control 
over  the  FEPA's.  He  further  respond- 
ed by  stating  that  the  ADEA  statute 
of  limitations  did  not  matter  on  those 
charges  because  they  were  filed  under 
State  antidiscrimination  laws,  which 
have  no  such  limitations.  These  state- 
ments are  certainly  misleading,  and 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  nomi- 
nee's appropriateness  for  the  Federal 
bench. 

The  EEOC  contracts  with  FEPA's  to 
investigate  a  range  of  employment  dis- 
crimination cases  filed  at  the  State 
level.  While  it  is  true  that  age  discrim- 
ination charges  lodged  with  FEPA's 
are  filed  under  State  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws,  they  also  represent  claims 
under  the  ADEA.  Indeed.  EEOC  regu- 
lations make  it  clear  that  charges  filed 


with  FEPA's  under  contract  are  con- 
sidered to  be  filed  with  the  EEOC  also. 

As  the  Federal  entity  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  ADEIA.  the 
EEOC  has  an  inescapable  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  ADEA  claimants. 
The  fact  that  a  lapsed  charge  may  still 
be  valid  under  State  law  does  not  re- 
lieve the  Commission  of  its  fundamen- 
tal responsibility. 

The  contracts  between  the  EEOC 
and  FEPA's  require  that  a  charge  be 
investigated  and  sent  to  the  EEOC 
within  18  months  of  the  date  the 
charge  is  filed.  This  is  intended  to  give 
the  EEOC  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  2  year  statute  of  limitations  to 
make  a  decision  on  litigating  the 
charge  or  issuing  a  no  cause  letter  to 
the  claimant.  If  FEPA's  violate  this 
time  frame,  they  don't  get  paid.  In  ad- 
dition, the  EEOC  can  discontinue  its 
relationship  with  poorly  performing 
FEPA's.  Most  importantly,  with  its 
new  computer  system,  the  EEOC  has 
the  ability  to  track  charges  filed  with 
FEPA's,  and  has  the  contractual  right 
to  take  from  the  State  agencies  those 
charges  found  to  be  in  danger  of  laps- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  there  should  be  little 
dispute  that  thousands  of  ADEA 
claimants  have  unfairly  and  unaccept- 
ably  lost  their  rights  during  Chairman 
Thomas'  8-year  tenure.  We  all  agree 
that  the  massive  lapses  of  ADEA 
charges  prior  to  1988  should  have 
never  happened.  Likewise,  we  must 
recognize  the  tragedy  and  irony  that 
even  as  Congress  was  acting  to  restore 
the  rights  of  those  who  lose  claims 
during  that  period,  hundreds  more 
cases  were  lapsing. 

Mr.  President,  the  qualifications  and 
experiences  of  any  person  nominated 
to  fill  such  an  important  post  as  a 
judgeship  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  must  be 
closely  scrutinized.  There  are  few 
things  I  respect  more  than  an  individ- 
ual who  has  made  a  success  of  him  or 
herself  in  the  face  of  hardships. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Thomas'  accomplishmenU 
are  to  be  applauded:  however,  the  con- 
cerns I  have  outlined  above  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  irrelevent  to  the  con- 
firmation process. 

I  have  not  decided  how  I  will  vote  on 
Mr.  Thomas'  nomination;  however.  I 
will  make  my  decision  based  on  the 
scope  of  my  knowledge  about  the 
nominee  and  his  qualifications.  It  is 
my  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  do 
the  same.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  Senate  Judiciary's  report  and  rec- 
ommendation on  Mr.  Thomas,  as  well 
as  to  any  discussion  which  may  occur 
on  the  floor  regarding  his  nomina- 
tion.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  ANTI-SEMITISM 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  world  the  signs  of 


an  insidious  rise  of  anti-Semitism  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  some  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  translated  the  new  open- 
ness in  their  country  as  the  freedom  to 
hate,  the  freedom  to  revive  scapegoat 
tactics  of  the  past,  and  the  freedom  to 
attack  other  peoples'  religious  herit- 
age. 

President  Gorbachev's  program  of 
glasnost  has  lifted  some  of  the  con- 
straints on  freedoms  of  expression,  re- 
ligion ajid  assembly  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Changes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  neighboring  E^astem  bloc  coun- 
tries genersdly  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But.  as  we  note 
these  positive  trends,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  growth  of  organized  anti- 
Semitic  movements  like  Pamyat, 
which  advocate  religious  hatred  and 
violence  against  Soviet  Jews. 

In  1988.  I  visited  Kiev.  Leningrad, 
and  Moscow,  and  learned  first-hand  of 
the  phenomenon  of  rising  anti-Semi- 
tism. Mr.  President,  silence  in  the  face 
of  anti-Semitism  is  not  acceptable.  We 
will  not  be  silent.  We  will  not  close  our 
eyes.  We  will  not  sit  on  the  sidelines. 
We  must  speak  out.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  joined  with  Senator  Simon  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  call 
on  President  Gorbachev  to  publicly 
condemn  anti-Semitism  in  all  its 
forms.  Furthermore,  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  take  quick  action  on 
pending  proposals  to  permit  those  who 
have  sought  for  many  years  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Vitalii  I.  Goldanksii,  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  Council  of  Peoples  Deputies 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Goldanski,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Semenov  Institute  of  Chem- 
ical Physics  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  considered  the  highest 
ranking  Soviet  official  to  acknowl- 
edge—in very  clear  terms— the  rising 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
observations  must  be  heeded  by  this 
body  and  by  the  world  to  prevent 
humtui  rights  and  Soviet  reform  from 
being  undermined  by  bigotry  and  prej- 
udice. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  ihe  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18.  1990] 

Anti-Semitism:  The  Riturn  or  a  Russian 
Nightmare 

(By  Vitalii  I.  Goldanskii) 
Supporters  of  President  Gorbachev's  per- 
estroika  are  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
possibility  that  this  program  of  restructur- 
ing and  reforms  may  collapse.  Should  this 
occur— and  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  even  in 
the  near  future— it  would  be  a  disaster  not 
only  for  the  Soviet  Union  but  for  all  hu- 
mankind. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  being  encoun- 
tered by  perestroika  are  well  known  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  are  some  of  the  poten- 
tial consequences  if  perestroika  fails.  But 
too  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
now.  to  the  special  dangers  posed  by  the 
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growing  aggressiveness  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently  anti-semit- 
ic  groups  that  seek  to  subvert  perestroika. 
to  blame  the  country's  past  and  present 
problems  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some  of  their 
propaganda  states  explicitly)  to  "finish 
what  Hitler  started.  ■ 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoating  and 
hatred  associated  with  the  increasingly 
severe  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  growing  ethnic  tensions.  They  are  per- 
haps already  the  strongest,  and  certainly 
the  fastest  growing,  of  the  divisive  forces 
pushing  the  country  toward  bloodshed  and 
civil  war. 

The  extremist  groups  go  by  a  variety  of 
innocuous-sounding    names,    of    which    the 
best  known  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
"National  Patriotic  Front  Pamyat"  (pamyat 
means  "memory").  A  number  of  them  re 
cently  entered  into  a  confederation  under 
the  title  of  "Bloc  of  Social-Patriotic  Move 
menls  of  Russia."  I  prefer  to  call  them  Rus 
sian  monarcho-Nazis  (or  monarch©- fascists). 
to  reflect  their  combination  of  deep  rever 
ence    for    the    autocratic    csarist    Russian 
empire  and  ferocious  hatred  of  Jews. 

Incredibly,  the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis 
openly  and  widely  condemn  the  Jews  as  the 
main  culprits  in  all  of  the  troubles  of  Russia 
from  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  up 
until  the  present— including  genocide 
against  the  Russian  people  in  the  form  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  deaths  in  civil  war, 
collectivization  and  various  purges:  destruc- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  church 
es  and  historical  monuments:  and  spiritual 
poisoning  of  the  people  through  the  intro 
duction  of  decadent  and  corrupt  Western 
culture  alien  to  Russian  tradition.  They 
even  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  murders  and 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  against  humankind, 
making  reference  to  the  disgraceful  hoa.x. 
"The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion. " 

There  Ls  striking  similarity,  in  fact,  be 
tween  the  views,  programs  and  intentions  of 
the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  and  the  origi- 
nal Nazi  platform  as  laid  out  in  Hitlers 
"Mein  Kampf"  and  other  infamous  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Nazi  period.  This  sim- 
ilarity, and  the  resemblance  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1988-90  to 
that  in  Germany  in  1931-33.  have  been  pub 
licized  by  progressive  Soviet  mass  media 
The  newspaper  Soviet  Circus,  for  example, 
has  printed  a  point-by-point  comparison  of 
Pamyat's  manifesto  with  the  program  of 
the  Nazi  Party  of  the  1930s. 

The  main  organization  serving  as  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  monarcho-Nazi  forces  is  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  the  Russian  Federation 
(RSFSR).  As  outlets  for  their  propaganda 
they  have  at  their  disposal  such  newspapers 
and  journals  as  "Literatumaya  Rossiya" 
(Literary  Russia).  "Nash  Sovremennik 
(Our  Contemporary).  "Molodaya  Gvardija" 
(Young  Guards)  and  "Moscow."  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  include  many  notorious 
writers,  some  scientists,  some  artists  and 
others. 

The  Nazi-type  speeches  and  publications 
of  these  groups  are  becoming  routine  fea- 
tures of  everyday  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Their  form  and  content  were  analyzed  by 
Prof.  Herman  Andreyev  from  Mainz  Univer 
sity  in  West  Germany  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  weekly  magazine  Ogonyok.  He  conclud 
ed  that  in  Western  European  countries  such 
statements  would  l>e  treated  as  unconstitu- 
tional, the  persons  propagating  them  would 
be  called  to  account  and  the  organizations 
supporting  them  would  be  dissolved. 

Yet  the  monarcho-Nazis  seem  to  be  meet- 
ing   no    serious    opposition— indeed,    more 
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often  sympathy  and  connivance— from  im- 
portant party  and  government  leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  instructive,  for  example, 
that  in  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  on  ethnic  problems  published  in 
August  1989.  not  a  single  word  was  said 
about  the  anti-semilic  campaign  against  so- 
called  cosmopolites  (1949).  the  shooting  of 
leading  Jewish  writers  and  artists  (1952).  or 
the  disgraceful  Doctors  plot"  (1953).  while 
many  other  Stalin-era  crimes  against  vari- 
ous nationalities  of  the  Soviet  people  were 
scrupulously  mentioned. 

Similarly,  an  appeal  by  more  than  200 
peoples  deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  First  Session  of  the  Congress 
of  People  s  Deputies  in  June  1989.  express- 
ing concern  about  the  "growing  wave  of 
anti-semitic  activities,  including  open  calls 
for  violence  that  could  lead  to  irretrievable 
consequences,"  went  unanswered.  That  was 
also  the  fate  of  a  letter  written  to  Gorba- 
chev on  this  subject  by  10  distinguished  sci- 
entists and  writers  in  September  1989. 

The  explanation  of  such  passivity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  seems  quite  simple. 
In  addition  to  the  evident  sympathy  of 
many  authorities  on  different  levels  to  the 
views  of  the  monarcho-Nazis.  others  who  do 
not  sympathize  nonetheless  hesitate  to  act 
because  of  the  way  the  growing  aggressive- 
ness of  the  monarcho-Nazis  is  linked  to  the 
bloody  ethnic  conflicts  and  intensifying  sep- 
aratist movements  in  nearly  all  of  the  outly- 
ing districts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Specifically,  this  situation  offers  the  mon- 
archo-Nazis considerable  opportunities  for 
blackmail  and  intimidation  of  Gorbachev 
and  his  closest  advisers,  through  the  claim 
that,  in  conditions  of  the  "decline  of 
empire."  the  Russian  heartland  and  her 
genuine  sons"  constitute  the  only  reliable 
basis  for  the  preservation  of  Gorbachev's 
power  Such  arguments  are  being  used  to 
push  Gorbachev  toward  the  right  and  to 
divide  him  from  his  true  supporters  on  the 
left— the  liberal  intelligentsia.  The  result 
could  be  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances 
that  produced  the  downfall  of  Khrushchev 
in  1964. 

In  parallel  with  their  attempts  to  intimi- 
date Gorbachev,  the  monarcho-Nazis  have 
been  openly  attacking  his  foreign  policy. 
They  even  have  accused  Gorbachev  of  being 
an  agent  in  the  service  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Israeli  intelligence,  the  Mossad.  With  this 
two-pronged  strategy  of  intimidation  and 
direct  attack,  the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis 
hope  to  attain  either  a  decisive  influence 
over  Gorbachev's  policies  or  his  removal  and 
replacement  at  the  seat  of  power  by  sup- 
porters of  their  movement. 

What  would  that  mean  for  Soviet  Jews? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear  from  the  similari- 
ty of  the  monarcho-Nazis'  program  to  that 
of  Hitler.  The  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  al- 
ready posse.ss  their  equivalent  to  Hitler's  SA 
and  SS.  in  the  form  of  the  Pamyat  move- 
ment. This  movement  does  not  disguise  its 
intentions  to  carry  out  pogroms  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  it  refers  using  the  insulting 
world  ■zhidy"  (yids).  In  fact,  members  of 
Pamyat  have  been  organizing  well-attended 
meetings  all  over  the  country  to  call  for  po- 
groms—even in  Moscow's  Red  Square  on 
Nov.  12.  1989— and  no  one  has  stood  in  their 
way. 

Hitler  treated  as  Jews  those  who  have 
more  than  one-quarter  Jewish  blood. 
Pamyat  goes  further.  It  has  announced  its 
intention  to  search  for  Jewish  progenitors 
back  to  the  10th  generation.  New  recuits  to 
Pamyat  are  required  to  prove  their  "racial 
purity"  and  to  provide  to  the  organization 


the  home  addresses  of  five  Jews— no  doubt 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pogroms  to  come. 
Opponents  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  movement 
who  happen  to  be  "racially  pure"  or 
"Aryjwi"  are  characterized,  along  with  all 
liberal  intelligentsia,  as  "masons"  (or 
"zhido-masons."  i.e.,  supporters  of  Jews); 
and  these  are  also  the  targets  of  pogrom 
propaganda. 

The  brazenness  of  monarcho-Nazi  threats 
against  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  increasing.  In 
addition  to  anti-semitic  rallies  and  the  dese- 
cration of  Jewish  cemeteries  around  the 
country,  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  it  now  seems  that  meetings  of  liberal 
intellectuals  are  no  longer  safe  from  disrup- 
tion by  Pamyat  thugs. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  18  of  this  year,  for 
example,  a  meeting  of  the  progressive 
"April"  group  of  writers  at  the  Central 
House  of  Writers  in  Moscow  was  invaded  by 
some  dozens  of  Pamyat  monarcho-Nazis 
with  megaphones.  They  roughed  up  some  of 
the  writers,  forcibly  ejected  others  from  the 
hall,  shouted  anti-semitic  slogans  and  an- 
nounced that  their  next  visit  will  be  with 
automatic  weapons.  They  also  designated 
St.  George's  Day.  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
for  a  pogrom.  The  police  were  called  but 
took  their  time  in  arriving,  and  there  were 
no  arrests. 

Further  increases  in  anti-semitic  activities 
(especially,  of  course,  actual  violence)  surely 
will  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Jews,  people  of 
partly  Jewish  extraction  and  "racially  pure  " 
liberal  intelligentsia.  This  new  wave  of  emi- 
grants—refugees from  monarcho-Nazi 
power— could  reach  several  millions  and 
would  represent  a  serious  brain-drain  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  another  Holo- 
caust, it  certainly  could  not  reach  the  scale 
of  earlier  Nazi  crimes;  The  world  has 
changed  too  drastically  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury for  that.  But  a  wave  of  pogroms  more 
or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  infamous 
"KHstallnacht"  cannot  be  ruled  out- 
weaker  if  a  government  like  the  present  one 
tries  to  oppose  them,  stronger  if  a  successor 
government  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  stripe 
sympathizes  with  the  pogrom  lust. 

What  should  be  done?  As  a  start,  the 
world  public  should  be  informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  intentions  of  the  new  followers 
of  Hitler  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  be 
told  their  names.  The  famous  "Brown 
Book"  published  by  anti-fascists  in  1933. 
after  all.  was  the  first  important  step  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Nazi  crimes  of  that  era. 
Clearly,  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  jour- 
nals and  books,  and  producers  of  electronic 
media,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  monarcho-Nazi 
prevail  and  perestroika  collapses  in  an  orgy 
of  chauvinism  and  racism,  the  results  are 
likely  to  include  not  only  a  rapidly  growing 
degree  of  anarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union  but 
even  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  a  country 
still  laden  with  tremendous  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear and  chemical  weapons,  as  well  as  a 
widespread  network  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  such  a  chain  of  events  could  quickly 
become  not  just  a  national  but  an  interna- 
tional catastrophe.* 


GAO  REPORT  ON  B-2  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  General  Accounting 
Office  presented  its  first  unclassified 
report  on  the  B-2  program  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The   report   issues   a  strong   warning 


that  the  B-2  cost  and  schedule  have 
changed  significantly  since  1986  and 
remain  uncertain. 

The  GAO  makes  clear  that  the  Air 
Force  will  not  "fly  before  it  buys.  ' 
American  taxpayers  have  already 
spent  $25  billion  on  this  program  and 
to  date,  only  1  percent  of  the  flight 
test  program  has  been  completed. 
GAO  claims  over  $48  billion  will  be 
spent  and  31  planes  purchased  before 
critical  performance  requirements  will 
finally  be  tested. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  executive  summary  of  the  GAO 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  Senators  and  their  staff  may 
review  these  findings. 

The  summary  follows: 

[GAO  Feb.  22.  1990] 
ExtcuTivE  Summary 

PURPOSE 

The  B-2  bomber  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
Department  of  Defense  programs.  Its  high 
cost  and  highly  classified  nature  have  made 
it  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
Since  1986,  GAO  has  issued  five  classified 
reports  on  the  B-2  program.  Recent  changes 
in  the  security  classification  of  the  program 
permit  this  unclassified  report  on  the  pro- 
gram"s  history  and  current  cost,  schedule, 
and  test  status.  This  report  contains  infor- 
mation from  our  prior  classified  reports 
that  is  now  unclassified  and  updated  as  nec- 
essary. 

BACKGROUND 

The  B-2  has  been  in  full-scale  develop- 
ment since  1981.  It  is  a  flying  wing  aircraft 
with  two  crew  members  and  provisions  for  a 
third.  It  has  twin  weapon  bays  and  four  en- 
gines and  is  designed  to  perform  the  tradi- 
tional long-range  bomber  role  for  both  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  missions.  The  Air 
Force  believes  the  B-2  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  a  future  capability  against  tar- 
gets of  uncertain  locations,  although  con- 
cerns exist  about  the  difficulties  of  locating 
movable  targets. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  developing  the  B- 
2  while  producing  and  deploying  the  B-IB 
bomber  to  modernize  the  aging  B-52 
bomt)er  fleet.  The  B-2  is  being  developed  to 
take  advantage  of  low  observable  technol- 
ogies, which,  when  combined  with  on-board 
avionics,  are  intended  to  allow  penetration 
of  current  and  postulated  Soviet  defenses. 

In  1981  the  Air  Force  estimated  the  cost 
to  procure  133  B-2s— 6  development  aircraft 
and  127  production  aircraft— would  be  $32.7 
billion  in  1981  dollars.  In  1986  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  the  estimated 
cost  would  he  $36.6  billion  in  1981  dollars, 
which  was  equivalent  to  $58.2  billion  in  es- 
calated dollars  over  the  life  of  the  B-2"s  pro- 
curement. The  cost  estimate  and  the  related 
program  schedule  became  the  baseline  from 
which  subsequent  budget  and  schedule 
changes  are  measured. 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  B-2  program's  cost  and  schedule  have 
changed  significantly  since  1986  and  remain 
uncertain.  The  B-2  acquisition  strategy  in- 
cludes cost  and  schedule  projections  that 
rely  on  very  high  annual  funding  levels  and 
on  ordering  a  large  number  of  planes  before 
the  necessary  testing  to  demonstrate  that 
the  B-2  can  perform  its  mission  is  complet- 
ed. 

Since  1986  the  B-2  cost  estimate  increased 
$12  billion,  and  the  final  B-2  delivery  was 


extended  3  years  to  1999.  F\iture  schedule 
changes  and  cost  increases  will  occur  if  pro- 
jected annual  funding  requirements  are  not 
appropriated  or  if  planned  program  savings 
are  not  achieved. 

The  flight  test  program  has  just  l)egun.  If 
current  schedules  are  met.  it  will  be  at  least 
3  years  before  critical  performance  require- 
ments have  been  fully  tested.  That  is  the 
point  in  testing  where  problems  are  typical- 
ly discovered.  At  that  time,  under  the  cur- 
rent schedule,  over  $48  billion  would  have 
been  appropriated  and  31  aircraft  would 
have  been  ordered.  In  view  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, as  well  as  changing  world  condi- 
tions. GAO  believes  that  alternative  acquisi- 
tion strategies  should  be  considered. 

Major  design  changes  early  in  the  B-2's 
development  caused  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties that  have  contributed  to  a  slower  pro- 
duction schedule  and  labor  cost  increases. 
Contractors  have  reported  improvements  in 
productivity  and  reductions  In  manufactur- 
ing defects,  but  these  improvements  are  less 
than  anticipated.  Also,  further  manufactur- 
ing improvements  may  be  hindered  by  con- 
tinuing design  changes. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS 

Cost  Estimate  Increases;  In  June  1989  the 
B-2  program  was  estimated  to  cost  $70.2  bil- 
lion, a  $12  billion  increase  from  the  baseline 
estimate.  The  June  1989  estimate  depends 
on  achieving  $6.2  billion  in  savings  through 
a  cost  reduction  initiatives  program  and 
multiyear  procurement  strategy.  The 
amount  of  savings  and  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  them  are  uncertain.  If  the  pro- 
jected savings  are  not  realized,  additional 
funding  will  be  required,  and  the  B-2  pro- 
gram's schedule  may  be  extended. 

Since  1986  B-2  estimated  cost  increases 
have  been  caused  primarily  by  an  incom- 
plete aircraft  design  at  the  start  of  manu- 
facturing, underestimated  material  costs, 
and  production  schedule  extensions.  The 
most  recent  increase.  $2.6  billion,  occurred 
between  January  and  June  1989  and  was 
primarily  due  to  extending  the  schedule  1 
year. 

Funding  Assumptions;  The  current  acqui- 
sition plan  requires  funding  of  $5.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  $7.5  to  $8  billion  annu- 
ally for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995  to 
achieve  the  estimated  program  cost  of  $70.2 
billion.  If  these  funding  levels  are  not 
achieved,  the  Air  Force  will  have  to  delay  or 
reduce  the  B-2's  production  program. 

Program  Schedule  Changes;  The  B-2  pro- 
gram schedule  has  changed  each  year  since 
1986.  The  latest  change  in  June  1989  de- 
layed both  the  first  full  production  and 
multi-year  procurement  decisions  by  1  year. 
It  also  extended  the  B-2  final  deliveries 
from  1998  to  1999.  The  last  B-2  delivery  is 
now  scheduled  3  years  later  than  planned  in 
the  1986  baseline  estimate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  this 
schedule  extension  because  delays  in  com- 
pleting the  first  aircraft  delayed  the  start  of 
flight  testing.  If  the  production  schedule 
had  not  been  extended,  the  concurrency  in 
the  program  would  have  increased.  The 
schedule  extension  maintained  the  previous- 
ly planned  relationship  between  flight  test- 
ing and  production. 

Manufacturing  Problems;  GAO  reported 
in  August  1988  that  the  contractors  were  en 
countering  manufacturing  problems,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
defects,  inefficient  labor,  and  the  transfer  of 
work  originally  planned  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  subcontractor  plants  to  the  final  as- 
sembly site.  These  problems  were  caused  in 
part  because,  to  maintain  schedule,  manu- 


facturing was  started  before  the  aircraft 
design  was  complete. 

Manufacturing  data  collected  in  1989 
showed  that  the  contractors  are  resolving 
some  of  these  problems.  The  contractors  are 
reporting  they  have  reduced  the  number  of 
manufacturing  defects,  improved  worker  ef- 
ficiency, and  transferred  less  work  to  the 
final  assembly  site.  However,  these  improve- 
ments were  less  than  anticipated. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  programs,  the  con- 
tractors are  initiating  many  changes  to  engi- 
neering drawings,  which  continue  to  disrupt 
the  manufacturing  process.  Some  of  these 
changes  require  new  parts,  new  tooling,  and 
changes  to  the  manufacturing  plan,  which 
hinder  efforts  to  stabilize  the  manufactur- 
ing process. 

B-2  Flight  Test  Program;  The  B-2  flight 
test  program  began  on  July  17.  1989.  with 
the  first  flight  of  the  aircraft.  To  date,  1 
percent  of  the  flight  test  program  has  been 
completed.  The  program  will  likely  continue 
into  1994.  The  pace  of  testing  will  increase 
as  the  remaining  five  development  aircraft 
become  available  for  testing. 

The  first  m  years  of  flight  t«sting  is  to 
demonstrate  basic  B-2  air  worthiness  and 
provide  preliminary  data  on  the  low  observ- 
able features  of  the  aircraft.  More  critical 
operational  testing,  including  integrated  of- 
fensive and  defensive  avionics,  where  prob- 
lems have  frequently  l)een  discovered  on 
other  programs,  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
1992. 

MATTER  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  whether 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  realistically 
expect  to  receive  the  funding  levels  project- 
ed by  the  Department  for  the  B-2  program. 
Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  critical 
testing  is  several  years  away,  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  an  analysis  of  alternative 
acquisition  plans  for  the  B-2  program,  in- 
cluding various  annual  funding  levels.  This 
analysis  would  provide  the  Congress  with  in- 
formation on  options  for  future  funding  de- 
cisions and  their  related  impact  on  the  B-2's 
cost  and  schedule. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

GAO  did  not  request  official  written  com- 
ments on  this  report.  However.  GAO  dis- 
cussed a  draft  of  this  report  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  and  incorporated 
their  comments  where  appropriate.* 


SMALL  GOVERNMENTS  REGULA- 
TORY PARTNERSHIP  ACT  OF 
1989 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  cosponsored  Senator  Glenn's 
bill,  S.  1758,  the  Small  Governments 
Regulatory  Partnership  Act  of  1989.  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  small  governments  in  re- 
lieving the  burden  placed  on  it  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  Senators 
have  many  small  governments— vil- 
.lages,  towns,  townships— in  his  or  her 
State;  Minnesota,  the  State  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  has  many  such 
small  governments. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  clarify 
that  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
[RFA]  applies  to  small  governments  as 
well  as  to  small  businesses.  Oftentimes 
the  Federal  Government  asks  too 
much  of  the  local  government.  Since 
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the  RPA  was  passed,  whenever  a  Fed- 
eral agency  issues  a  regulation,  it  must 
certify  whether  the  regulation  will 
affect  small  entities.  Small  entities  in- 
cludes both  small  businesses  and  small 
governments.  Currently,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  RPA  is  by  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  at  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Naturally,  their  empha- 
sis is  on  small  businesses  rather  than 
small  governments. 

S.  1758  would  establish  an  Office  of 
Small  Government  Advocacy  within 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
COMB],  headed  by  a  Director  for 
Small  Government  Advocacy.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  Senate  confirmation.  That 
individual  needs  to  be  familiar  with 
small  government  needs,  and  with  the 
difficulties  these  communities  encoun- 
ter with  the  Pederal  regulatory  proc- 
ess. It  is  believed  this  office  could  be 
staffed,  and  perhaps  even  funded,  by 
existing  OMB  personnel  and  re- 
sources. 

The  Office  of  Small  Government 
Advocacy  will  be  assisted  by  a  small 
government  coordinator  within  certain 
Pederal  agencies.  These  coordinators 
will  watch  their  own  agencies'  actions 
under  the  RPA,  and  provide  support 
and  data  to  the  Office  for  Small  Gov- 
ernment Advocacy. 

The  legislation.  Mr.  President,  will 
also  establish  an  Interagency  Commit- 
tee of  Small  Government  Coordinators 
within  OMB.  This  committee  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  pro- 
grams, plans,  and  policies  of  the  small 
government  coordinators. 

S.  1758  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  agencies  to  exercise  some  of  the 
RPA's  waiver  provisions.  In  fact,  an 
agency  would  be  required  to  provide 
evidence  and  citation  of  data  sources 
when  it  claims  that  a  proposed  regula- 
tion will  have  no  ill  effects  on  small 
entities. 

Pinally,  the  legislation  would  require 
agencies  to  use  standard  measures 
when  analyzing  the  effect  of  regula- 
tions on  small  governments. 

I  believe  the  Small  Governments 
Regulatory  Partnership  Act  of  1989 
could  relieve  some  of  the  burden  Ped- 
eral regulations  place  on  small  govern- 
ments. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Gldtw's  legislation,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


PALLON  PEDERAL  CHILD  CARE 
CENTER  OPENING 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
opening  earlier  this  month  of  the 
Pallon  Pederal  Child  Care  Center  in 
Baltimore.  The  opening  of  this  excel- 
lent facility  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  more  and  better  child  care 
services  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent. I  am  pleased  that  Pederal  em- 
ployees working  in  the  Pallon  Building 


and  other  working  parents  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  leave  their 
children  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced, professional  staff  during  the 
workday. 

The  Pallon  Child  Care  Center  is  op- 
erated by  the  YWCA  and  provides 
full-time  and  drop-in  day  care  for  chil- 
dren ages  2  through  5.  In  addition,  a 
holiday  and  summer  program  will  be 
offered  for  children  ages  6  to  12.  Chil- 
dren of  all  Federal  employees  as  well 
as  the  public  are  welcome  at  the 
center. 

This  facility  was  sponsored  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Pederal 
Highway  Administration.  These  four 
agencies,  together  with  the  remaining 
Pederal  agencies  which  have  offices  lo- 
cated in  the  Fallon  Federal  Office 
Building,  will  provide  continuing  fund- 
ing for  the  program.  Additional  fund- 
ing will  be  provided  by  the  YWCA,  the 
CPC.  and  private  donors. 

The  generous  support  of  these  agen- 
cies and  organizations  enables  the 
center  to  offer  exceptional  child  care 
at  significantly  lower  fees  than  are 
typically  charged  by  child  care  serv- 
ices. In  view  of  recent  statistics  indi- 
cating the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
supply  of  child  care  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  whose  mothers 
are  in  the  labor  force,  I  share  the  view 
of  the  Fallon  Child  Care  Center's 
sponsors  that  the  opening  of  this  facil- 
ity addresses  a  critical  need  to  offer 
quality,  affordable  child  care  for  the 
children  of  all  parents  employed  in 
the  Fallon  Building. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  Ameri- 
can working  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren do  not  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ty. There  are  more  than  9  million  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  with  working 
mothers.  Over  half  of  all  mothers  with 
infants  under  1  year  of  age  work  out- 
side the  home.  In  the  past  15  years, 
the  number  of  preschool  children  with 
mothers    in    the   work    force   has   in- 
creased by  75  percent,  and  the  number 
of  school-aged  children  with  working 
mothers  has  grown  by  22  percent.  Yet, 
a  study  completed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children    reported    that    in    1986,    li- 
censed day  care  services  were  capable 
of  accommodating  just  2.1  million  chil- 
dren—only 24  percent  of  all  preschool 
children  with   working  mothers.   The 
Census  Bureau  reported  that  in  1985. 
over    2    million   school-aged    children 
spent  a  portion  of  the  day  unsuper- 
vised  while   their   parent   or   parents 
worked.  In  Maryland,  a  study  under- 
taken by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  at  the  request  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Human 
Resources   indicates   that   there   is   a 
great  need  for  increased  day  care  fa- 
cilities for  both  preschool  and  school- 
aged  children. 
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As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care,  I  was  very 
pleased  that  this  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  23,  1989. 
It  remains  my  view  that  the  ABC  bill 
win  help  establish  a  national  commit- 
ment to  extend  the  availability  of 
quality,  affordable  child  care  such  as 
that  offered  by  the  Pallon  Pederal 
Child  Care  Center  to  all  working  par- 
ents and  their  children.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  economic 
trends  will  continue  to  bring  larger 
numbers  of  mothers  into  the  work 
force,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  similar 
legislation  will  receive  prompt  consid- 
eration in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


JENIFER  JONES.  CYPRUS  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  MAGNA,  UT 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  talented 
young  woman  from  my  home  State  of 
Utah  who  has  just  been  chosen  as  the 
1990  western  regional  recipient  of  the 
1990  Amateur  Athletic  Union/Mars 
Milky  Way  High  School  Ail-American 
Award.  Jenifer  Jones,  a  senior  at 
Cyprus  High  School  in  Magna,  UT,  is 
one  of  eight  students  nationally  to  re- 
ceive this  award. 

The  criteria  for  this  award  are  mani- 
fold. In  addition  to  academic  and  ath- 
letic prowess,  the  recipient  must  also 
participate  in  community  events.  Jen- 
ifer, a  4.0  student,  is  a  General  Ster- 
ling Scholar  and  a  member  of  both  the 
National  Honor  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Roll.  She  was  awarded 
the  Century  III  Leadership  Award  and 
won  the  Disney  World  "Dreamer  & 
Doer"  for  the  State  of  Utah.  In  addi- 
tion, she  is  a  talented  musician  and 
composed  her  school  fight  song. 

In  addition  to  her  many  scholastic 
achievements,  Jenifer  is  the  captain  of 
the  Cyprus  High  School  girl's  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  and  track  teams,  earn- 
ing varsity  letters  in  all  three  sports. 
She  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
all-region  basketball  team,  the  all- 
State  volleyball  first  team,  and  was 
awarded  the  outstanding  distance 
runner. 

Jenifer  also  participates  in  church 
and  community  events.  She  is  the  con- 
gregation organist  at  her  church, 
founded  the  Piano  Achievement  Day. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  drug  youth 
contunittee.  In  addition,  she  coordinat- 
ed a  youth  conference  at  Utah  State 
University. 

Jenifer  is  now  eligible  to  be  one  of 
the  two  national  recipients  of  this 
award,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  such 
an  accomplished  young  woman  is  rep- 
resenting Utah.* 


PAIR  OR  FOUL:  BEYOND 
TODAY'S  ELECTION  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 

*  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, like  umpires  in  a  World  Series 
baseball  game,  the  whole  world  seems 
to  be  standing  around  polling  places  in 
Nicaragua  this  coming  weekend,  ob- 
serving the  election  and  getting  ready 
to  declare  the  results  either  "fair"  or 
"foul." 

The  stakes  are  significant  in  making 
that  declaration,  but  there  are  also 
pitfalls  in  overemphasizing  the  "fair" 
or  "foul"  call.  Sandinista  actions  after 
the  elections  are  perhaps  even  more 
important  than  the  elections  them- 
selves. 

Before  acting  hastily  after  declaring 
the  elections  fair  or  foul,  U.S.  policy- 
makers would  be  wise  to  take  a  quick 
"time  out"— at  least  long  enough  to 
survey  the  scene  and  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  make  rash  judgments  that 
might  not  bear  the  test  of  time. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  Nicara- 
gua's much  touted  elections  are  only 
one  step  in  the  long  process  of  democ- 
ratization. The  elections  are  not  the 
end  objective.  They  represent  one  es- 
sential element  in  a  much  broader 
process  of  establishing  a  peaceful, 
democratic,  open  society. 

Even  if  the  Sandinistas  win  an  elec- 
tion that  international  observers  and 
the  internal  opposition  consider  to 
have  met  acceptable  standards,  and 
that  victory  is  by  no  means  assured,  in 
no  way  does  that  imply  that  we  will 
Immediately  return  to  fully  normal- 
ized bilateral  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  The  sin- 
gular, if  significant,  act  of  conducting 
a  fair  election  process  does  not  auto- 
matically grant  Nicaragua  lifetime 
membership  in  the  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations. 

I  support  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker's  recent  statements  regarding 
future  directions  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Secretary 
Baker  recently  stated  that  the  United 
States  "would  be  prepared  to  Improve 
relations  with  any  government  that 
wins  a  certifiably  free  and  fair  election 
in  Nicaragua."  He  also  stated,  howev- 
er, there  would  have  to  be  a  testing 
period,  some  period  of  time  during 
which  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that 
they— the  Sandinistas— have  Indeed 
stopped  shipping  SA-7  missiles  and 
other  military  equipment  to  the  Marx- 
ist FMLN  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  that  our 
past  policy  of  supporting  the  armed 
Nicaraguan  Contras  is  dead  in  the 
water,  no  longer  a  credible  option  in  a 
country  that  desperately  wants  peace 
and  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  move  on.  If  the  elections 
are  generally  considered  free  and  fair, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
election  and  then  define  those  Issues 
that  really  matter— issues  that  can  be 
used  to  define  a  new,  more  construc- 


tive bilateral  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

So,  what  comes  next— regardless  of 
who  wins  Sunday's  elections?  And, 
what  do  we— as  U.S.  citizens  and  pol- 
icymakers—do on  Monday  morning? 

Beyond  evaluating  the  full  range  of 
assessments  from  the  international  ob- 
servers, I'd  suggest  we  watch  both  the 
wirmers  and  losers  and  see  how  they 
act,  both  in  victory  and  in  defeat. 

If  the  Sandinistas  lose,  will  they  be 
the  first  government  In  Nicaraguan 
history  to  relinquish  power  in  a  peace- 
ful transition?  As  either  winners  or 
losers,  will  they  give  up  Sandinista 
party  control  of  the  army  and  police? 
If  they  lose,  will  they  accpt  Ihelr  role 
as  a  minority  political  party? 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  will  the 
Sandinistas  finally  end  their  support 
for  the  FMLN  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor? Will  they,  in  coordination  with  a 
Contra  army  demobilization,  drastical- 
ly cut  the  size  of  their  military  and  se- 
curity forces?  Will  they  permit  the  po- 
litical opposition  to  operate  as  a  legiti- 
mate democratic  force— a  force  that 
will  not  be  abused,  but  will  be  consult- 
ed and  respected? 

This  past  year  has  marked  an  amaz- 
ing watershed  in  world  history— away 
from  tyranny  and  repression  and  In 
the  direction  of  freedom  and  economic 
opportunity.  Nicaraguans  deserve  to 
cross  that  watershed,  as  well.  In  Cen- 
tral America,  as  elsewhere,  there's  a 
distinct  and  encouraging  trend  away 
from  the  authoritarianism  represented 
by  the  first  10  years  of  Sandinista 
rule.  Nicaragua  is  the  final  holdout. 

And.  while  some  will  contend  that 
Sunday's  election  will  not  live  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  Nicaragua's 
neighbors,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  its  results. 

But,  as  Americans,  we  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  democracy  from 
being  defined  by  singular  events,  with- 
out considering  the  broader  range  of 
circumstances  in  the  country. 

The  Nicaraguan  elections  can  help 
define  our  future  relations  with  a 
nation  toward  which  we  have  shown 
heavyhandedness  in  the  past.  And. 
some  might  argue,  the  job  of  defining 
that  new  United  States-Nlcaraguan  re- 
lationship is  as  simple  as  calling  one 
election  "fair"  or  "foul."  It  is  not. 

I  would  content  today's  vote  repre- 
sents much  more— the  opportunity  for 
a  new  and  more  constructive  policy. 
But,  determining  the  full  extent  of 
that  opportunity  will  take  patience. 
And,  it  will  take  time.* 


DEDICATION  OP  LA  VERTA  L. 
TERRY 

*  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary marks  the  annual  observance  of 
National  TRIO  Day,  enacted  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  which 
each  year  recognizes  the  contributions 
and  importance  of  federally  supported 


initiatives  which  work  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  Indiana,  there  are  26  such  pro- 
grams. Including  Upward  Bound.  Stu- 
dent Support  Services.  Talent  Search. 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and 
the  Ronald  E.  McNair  Post  Baccalau- 
reate Achievement  which  annually 
oversees  10,000  Hoosler  citizens. 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  dedication  and  commitment 
of  a  very  special  Individual,  Mrs.  La 
Verta  L.  Terry,  who  has  dedicated  22 
years  of  her  professional  career  in 
service  to  the  students  of  Indiana. 

Bom  on  November  10,  1926,  in 
Brasil,  IN.  La  Verta  entered  the  work 
force  at  the  tender  age  of  10,  working 
part  time  before  and  after  school. 
During  the  summer.  La  Verta  worked 
full  time.  Admitted  to  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  re- 
cipient of  a  merit  scholarship.  La 
Verta  instead  enrolled  in  Southern 
Christian  College  and  went  on  to  re- 
ceive her  baccalaureate  degree  from 
Jarvls  College. 

In  1963,  La  Verta  began  her  career 
as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  Monroe 
County  School.  A  year  later  she  ac- 
cepted a  full-time  teaching  position. 

In  1968,  she  joined  the  staff  of  Indi- 
ana University  as  assistant  to  Dean 
Rozelle  Boyd  of  the  university  divi- 
sion. Together  they  established  what 
would  become  the  Groups  Program 
which  still  services  hundred  of  Indiana 
University  students  each  year. 

"Ms.  Terry,"  as  she  Is  affectionately 
referred  to  by  her  many  students  both 
past  and  present,  now  serves  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  director  of  the  Groups  Pro- 
gram. In  its  over  20-year  history  the 
program  has  served  well  over  4,000 
students  and  touched  the  lives  of 
many  others  by  providing  that  first 
opportunity  for  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation for  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  attended  college. 

With  a  rare  combination  of  talents 
that  Inspire,  motivate,  challenge,  and 
encourage.  La  Verta  Terry  has  served 
not  only  as  a  role  model,  but  in  many 
cases  family  to  those  individuals  fortu- 
nate enough  to  participate  In  her  pro- 
gram. Her  work  goes  far  beyond  the 
routine  9  to  5,  and  she  still  spends 
countless  hours  devoting  herself  to  in- 
dividuals who  find  themselves  in  need 
of  her  counsel  and  advice.  To  this  day, 
her  former  students  remain  In  contact 
with  their  special  mentor  in  Blooming- 
ton. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing an  outstanding  Hoosier,  La 
Verta  L.  Terry,  for  her  many  contribu- 
tions to  Indiana  and  the  Nation.* 


DENIAL  OP  SOVIET  VISAS  TO 
CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 

*  Mr.    SIMON.    Mr.    President,    this 
coming   Saturday,    February    24,    the 
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people  of  Lithuania  will  go  to  the  polls 
in  the  first  multiparty  elections  they 
have  held  since  their  nation  was  forc- 
ibly incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  50  years  ago.  It's  a  momentous 
occasion.  And,  for  obvious  reasons,  it 
has  become  the  focus  of  worldwide  at- 
tention. 

This  is  both  the  test  and  the  promise 
of  the  much-discussed  new  thmking  in 
Moscow.  The  central  authorities  have 
begun  to  allow  glasnost  and  political 
perestroika  to  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  of  theory  and  debate  and  be 
put  into  actual  practice.  Lithuania's 
opposition  parties  are  campaigning  for 
seats  in  the  national  legislature.  Be 
cause  they  haven't  had  any  experience 
doing  this  in  the  past— political  parties 
hardly  have  experience  even  existing 
in  the  open,  let  alone  trying  to  run 
campaigns— they  have  looked  to  estab- 
lished parliamentary  institutions,  like 
ours,  for  some  advice  on  how  best  to 
put  their  message  before  the  voters. 
This  is  glasnost  in  action.  And  it  is  tre- 
mendously encouraging. 

Unfortunately,  mixed  in  with  these 
examples  of  new  thinking  run  some 
currents  of  old  thinking.  I  learned  last 
night  that  a  bipartisan  delegation  of 
U.S.  Congressmen,  headed  by  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Illinoisian  Dick 
DuRBiN.  was  denied  a  visa  to  enter  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  purpose  of  their  visit  was 
straightforward:  it  was  to  have  been  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  Lithuania,  de- 
signed to  give  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  first-hand  exposure  to  the 
changes  in  that  Republic  that  are  a 
direct  result  of  President  Gorbachev  s 
reform  policies. 

But  the  Soviet  authorities  turned 
them  down.  And  the  visa  refusal  came 
not  from  a  mid-level  consular  official, 
but  from  no  less  a  body  of  stature 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 
The  decision  stated  that  the  presence 
of  foreign  legislators  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time  was  not  desirable, 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  render 
them  the  necessary  assistance  and 
hospitality.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
a  delegation  from  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament had  already  arrived  in  Lithua- 
nia. And  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Congress  recently 
played  host  to  a  delegation  from  the 
same  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  real  reason  for  the  turndown 
could  be  found  a  little  further  down  in 
the  official  Soviet  statement.  It  said 
the  invitation  to  the  Congressman  had 
been  offered  by  an  improper  author- 
ity—namely, the  Lithuanian  Reform 
Movement  Sajudis.  Moscow,  trying  to 
safeguard  its  prerogative  against  the 
rising  tide  of  decentralization,  said 
such  invitations  could  be  offered  only 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  make 
a  small  wager  that  if  that  invitation 
had  been  made  by  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  Party,  and  not  Sajudis, 
the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow  could 


have  found  a  way  to  endorse  it,  and 
visas  would  have  been  on  the  table  in 
no  time  flat. 

This  episode  is  especially  frustrating 
because  it  reminds  me  of  a  similar  ex- 
perience I  had  in  1985  during  a  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  process  of  ap- 
plying for  Soviet  visas  I  encountered  a 
fair  amount  of  foot-dragging  whenever 
I  mentioned  my  desire  to  visit  the 
Lithuanian  capital  of  Vilnius,  where  I 
planned  to  hold  some  informal  meet- 
ings. Eventually  I  received  the  visa, 
but  when  I  arrived  in  Leningrad  and 
tried  to  fly  to  Lithuania,  I  was  told 
there  would  be  a  delay  of  2  weeks. 
Both  the  consulate  general  in  Lenin- 
grad and  the  Embassy  in  Moscow 
made  protests  in  my  behalf,  but  the 
Soviet  authorities  would  not  be  moved 
and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Vilnius. 

That  was,  as  I  said,  in  1985,  not  long 
after  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
came  to  power.  In  many  areas  there 
have  been  truly  revolutionary  changes 
since  that  time,  as  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion in  Lithuania  demonstrates.  But  as 
we  can  see  from  the  regrettable  and, 
in  my  opinion,  misguided  decision  to 
deny  vi.sas  to  an  official  delegation  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  in  other  important 
respects  there  has  been  little  if  any 
change  at  all.  But  I  think  the  people 
of  Lithuania  are  going  to  have  the  last 
word  on  that  this  Saturday. • 


ORDERS     FOR     FRIDAY,     FEBRU- 
ARY   23:    MONDAY,    FEBRUARY 

26.  AND    TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY 

27,  1990 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  am  advised  by  staff  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  this  is  agreeable  to  him.  Perhaps 
Senator  Hatch  might  remain  and  con- 
firm that  with  the  staff.  This  involves 
the  schedule  through  next  Tuesday 
for  the  Senate. 

RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  February  23, 
and  that  on  Friday,  the  Senate  meet 
in  pro  forma  session  only,  with  no 
business  conducted. 

RECESS  UNTIL   li:30  A.M.  MONDAY.  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
11:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  26; 
that  on  Monday,  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  until  12  noon, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   1430 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12 
noon   on   Monday,   the   Senate   begin 


consideration  of  S.  1430,  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  12;  VOTE  ON  CLO- 
TURE MOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  27, 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate,  equally  di- 
vided between  Senators  Byrd  and 
Dole  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  and  that 
at  4:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed,  with  the  live 
quorum  having  been  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  votes  are 
possible  Tuesday  morning  in  relation 
to  the  national  service  bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  planning  their  sched- 
ules, let  me  summarize  the  schedule 
for  the  next  several  days.  As  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  today,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  in  pro  forma  session 
only  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  come  in 
at  11:30  and  then  beginning  at  noon 
will  go  to  the  national  service  bill. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  debate,  and  if  any  Sena- 
tor has  amendments  and  is  prepared 
to  offer  them,  he  or  she  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Any  votes  ordered  on  Monday  will  be 
stacked  on  Tuesday.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  there  will  be  votes  on 
Tuesday  morning  on  that  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  after  the  party  caucus- 
es, at  2:15  there  will  be  2  hours  of 
debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  Arme- 
nian resolution,  and  the  vote  on  that 
cloture  motion  will  be  held  at  4:15  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  the  mandatory  live 
quorum  having  been  waived  by  virtue 
of  this  unanimous  consent  agreement. 

After  that  vote,  if  we  have  not  fin- 
ished the  national  service  bill  by  then, 
we  will  return  to  it  and  I  hope  be  able 
to  complete  it  promptly  thereafter. 

Following  that,  and  probably  on 
Wednesday  morning,  we  will  return  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  by  then,  there  will  be  a  substitute 
to  be  offered  either  embodying  an 
agreement  reached  between  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  administra- 
tion, or  absent  that  agreement,  a  sub- 
stitute prepared  by  the  committee  in- 
corporating some  aspects  of  that 
agreement.  And  in  any  event,  we  will 
be  back  on  clean  air  with  the  expecta- 


tion that  we  will  stay  on  that  until  we 
then  finish  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  there  will  be  no  votes 
tomorrow  or  Monday.  There  will  be 
votes  Tuesday,  including  a  cloture  vote 
at  the  specific  time  of  4:15  on  the  Ar- 
menian resolution,  and  then  we  hope 
to  finish  national  service  and  be  on 
clean  air  until  we  finish  that.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Utah,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  have 
any  further  statement  to  make  or  any 
business  he  would  like  to  transact? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Nothing  further.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1990. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:47  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  February  23,  1990,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  22,  1990: 

DEPARTMEIfT  OF  EKERGT 

ROBERT  H  GENTILE.  OF  OHIO  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY  ■  FOSSIL  ENERGY  > 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO 
REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 

IN  THI  COAST  GUARD 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  M 
BERNSTEIN  AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  L  WOOLARD. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  ON  JANUARY  24    1990 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  ROBERT 
I.  DEYOUNO  AND  ENDING  JOHN  J  FAGAN  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JAN 
lARY  24    1990 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  L 
POWELL  AND  ENDING  BARRY  L  HIOGINS  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  FEB- 
HI-  ARY  5    199U 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  ERNEST  WHARTON 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  dean  of 
the  New  YorV  congressional  delegation,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  former  Memt)er  of 
this  body.  Congressman  Jarnes  Wharton  of 
the  State  of  Nem  YofK.  Representative  Whar- 
ton died  of  a  stroke  on  January  12,  1990,  at 
his  home  in  Summit,  NY. 

James  Wharton  served  in  this  body  from 
1951  until  1965.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Congressman  Wharton  when  I  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1953.  As  a  freshman,  I 
kx>ked  to  him  for  advice  and  guidance  since 
he  was  one  of  the  more  senior  members  of 
the  delegation.  His  departure  after  the  elec- 
tions in  1964  marked  a  significant  loss  to  the 
House  and  to  our  State 

Congressman  Wharton  had  a  vaned  career 
outside  of  Congress.  He  fought  in  World  War  I 
and  tlien  attended  Union  University,  and 
Alttarry  Law  School.  After  working  in  the  insur- 
artce  txjsiness  for  7  years,  he  t>egan  his  own 
private  practice  In  1929  in  his  hometown  of 
RichrrKX)dville,  NY.  He  also  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  farm  and  worked  in  the  real  estate  de- 
vetopment  business.  During  his  career  in 
puWk:  service,  he  served  as  district  attorney  of 
Scholarie  County,  as  well  as  county  judge  and 
judge  of  the  children's  court. 

On  behalf  of  ttie  Members  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation,  I  send  our  condo- 
lences to  his  wrte  Manon,  daughter  Beverty 
Radez,  and  sister  Lucy.  My  wife  Nancy  joins 
me  in  expressing  our  ttxxights  and  prayers. 


CRITICISM    OP   ISRAELS    HUMAN 
RIGHTS  RECORD— CHARLES 

KRAUTHAMMER  CRITICIZES 

THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  USED 
TO  JUDGE  ISRAEL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  has  been 
unjustifiabty  singled  out  by  tfie  media  with  the 
release  yesterday  of  the  State  Department's 
annual  human  rights  report  to  tfie  Congress. 
This  morning's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
is  typtcal  of  ttie  coverage.  Tfie  report  contains 
1,641  pages,  of  wtitch  23  pages  are  devoted 
to  Israel,  yet  today's  Washir>gton  Post  devotes 
one  article  to  general  comments  atwut  the 
entire  report  arxj  a  second  article  of  equal 
length  to  Israel  alone. 

The  comments  In  the  State  Department 
report  on  Israel  are  generally  positive  and  bal- 
anced: 


Israel  is  a  parliamentary  democracy  with 
a  multiparty  political  system  and  free  elec- 
tions. •  •  •  Since  Israel's  founding  *  •  •  it 
has  been  in  a  formal  state  of  war  with  most 
of  its  Arab  neighbors  •  •  •  Israel  has  experi- 
enced numerous  terrorist  incidents  *  •  *  Is- 
raeli citizens  have  a  range  of  civil  and  other 
rights  generally  comparable  to  those  in  ad- 
vanced Western  democracies  although  Isra- 
els  Arab  citizens  have  not  shared  fully  in 
the  rights  granted  to.  and  the  duties  levied 
on.  Jewish  citizens. 

Compare  that  with  the  human  rights  report 
on  Iraq; 

Iraq's  human  rights  record  remained  abys- 
mal •  •  *  the  intelligence  services  engage  in 

•  •  •  torture  and  summary  execution  •  •  • 
problems  include  continuing  disappearances 
and  arbitrary  detentions,  lack  of  fair  trial, 
widespread  interference  with  privacy,  exces- 
sive use  of  force  against  Kurdish  civilians 

•  •  •  the  Government  used  chemical  weap- 
ons against  Kurdish  civilians  in  1989  as  it 
did  m  1988  •  •  •  the  Government  has  de- 
stroyed villages  and  relocated  approximate- 
ly 500.000  Kurdish  anc  Assyrian  inhabit- 
ants. •  •  •  For  years  execution  has  been  an 
established  Iraqi  method  for  dealing  with 
perceived  political  and  military  opponents 
of  the  government  *  *  *  thousands  of  people 
arrested  over   the   years   by   Iraqi   security 

•  *  •  have  disappeared"  while  in  detention, 
with  many  feared  executed  •  •  •  both  physi- 
cal and  pyschological  torture  are  used  by 
authorities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  could  continue  these  exam- 
ples ad  nauseam,  but  I  believe  my  point  is 
clear 

An  excellent  essay  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 26  issue  of  Time  magazine  by  Charles 
Krauthammer  entitled  Judging  Israel."  Mr. 
Krauthammer— senior  editor  at  the  New  Re- 
public, essayist  for  Time  magazine,  and  the 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary  in 
1987— gives  very  knowledgeable  Insight  Into 
the  double  standard  by  which  Israel  Is  judged. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Krauthammer's  excellent 
essay  provides  a  much  needed  perspective 
on  the  Israeli  human  nghts  record.  I  ask  that  it 
be  placed  m  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  careful  and 
thoughtful  attention. 

[Prom  Time  magazine.  Feb.  26.  1990) 
Judging  Israel 
I  By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
Jews  are  news.  It  is  an  axiom  of  journal- 
ism. An  indispensable  axiom,  too,  because  it 
is  otherwise  impossible  to  explain  why  the 
deeds  and  misdeeds  of  dot-on-the-map  Israel 
get  an  absurdly  disproportionate  amount  of 
news  coverage  around  the  world.  If  you  are 
trying  to  guess  how  much  coverage  any 
Middle  East  event  received,  and  you  are  per- 
mitted but  one  question,  the  best  question 
you  can  ask  alK)ut  the  event  is:  Were  there 
any  Jews  in  the  vicinity?  The  paradigmatic 
case  Ls  the  page  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  that  devoted  seven  of  its  eight  col- 
umns to  the  Palestinian  uprising.  Among 
the  headlines:  Israeli  Soldier  Shot  to 
Death;  Palestinian  Toll  Rises  to  96."  The 


eighth  column  carried  a  report  that  5,000 
Kurds  died  in  an  Iraqi  gas  attack. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
world  is  far  more  interested  in  what  hap- 
pens to  Jews  than  to  Kurds.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  therefore,  for  Journalists  to  give 
the  former  more  play.  But  that  makes  It  all 
the  more  incumbent  to  be  fair  in  deciding 
how  to  play  it. 

How  should  Israel  be  judged?  Specifically: 
Should  Israel  be  judged  by  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  its  neighborhood  or  by  the  standards 
of  the  West? 

The  answer,  unequivocally,  is:  the  stand- 
ards of  the  West.  But  the  issue  is  far  more 
complicated  than  it  appears. 

The  first  complication  is  that  although 
the  neighlwrhood  standard  ought  not  to  be 
Israel's,  it  cannot  be  ignored  when  judging 
Israel.  Why?  It  is  plain  that  compared  with 
the  way  its  neighbors  treat  protest,  prison- 
ers and  opposition  in  general.  Israel  is  a 
beacon  of  human  rights.  The  salient  words 
are  Hama.  the  town  where  Syria  dealt  with 
an  Islamic  uprising  by  killing  perhaps  20.000 
people  in  two  weeks  and  then  paving  the 
dead  over;  and  Black  September  (1970), 
during  which  enlightened  Jordan  dealt  with 
its  Palestinian  intifadeh  by  killing  at  least 
2,500  Palestinians  in  ten  days,  a  toll  that 
the  Israeli  intifadeh  would  need  ten  years  to 
match. 

Any  moral  judgment  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  alternative.  Israel  cannot  stand 
alone,  and  if  it  is  abandoned  by  its  friends 
for  not  meeting  Western  standards  of  mo- 
rality, it  will  die.  What  will  replace  it?  The 
neighbors:  Syria.  Jordan,  the  P.L.O..  Hamas. 
Islamic  Jihad.  Ahmed  Jabril,  Abu  Nidal  (if 
he  is  still  around)  or  some  combination  of 
these— an  outcome  that  will  induce  acute 
nostalgia  for  Israel's  human-rights  record. 

Any  moral  judgment  that  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  alternative  is  merely  irresponsible. 
That  is  why  Israel's  moral  neighborhood  is 
important.  It  is  not  just  the  neighborhood, 
it  is  the  alternative  and.  if  Israel  perishes, 
the  future.  It  is  morally  at>surd.  therefore, 
to  reject  Israel  for  failing  to  meet  Western 
standards  of  human  rights  when  the  conse- 
quence of  that  rejection  is  to  consign  the 
region  to  neighbors  with  considerably  less 
regard  for  human  rights. 

Nevertheless,  Israel  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  moral  standards  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  part  of  the  West.  It  bases  much  of  its 
appeal  to  Western  support  on  shared  values, 
among  which  is  a  respect  for  human  rights. 
The  standard  for  Israel  must  be  Western 
standards. 

But  what  exactly  does  "Western  stand- 
ards" mean?  Here  we  come  to  complication 
No.  2.  There  is  not  a  single  Western  stand- 
ard, there  are  two:  what  we  demand  of 
Western  countries  at  peace  and  what  we 
demand  of  Western  countries  at  war.  It 
strains  not  just  fairness  but  also  logic  to  ask 
Israel,  which  has  known  only  war  for  its  40 
years'  existence,  to  act  like  a  Western  coun- 
try at  peace. 

The  only  fair  standard  Is  this  one:  How 
have  the  Western  democracies  reacted  in 
similar  conditions  of  war,  crisis  and  insur- 
rection? The  morally  relevant  comparison  is 
not  with  an  American  police  force  reacting 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


to  violent  riots,  say,  in  downtown  Detroit. 
(Though  even  by  this  standard— the  stand- 
ard of  America's  response  to  the  urban  riots 
of  the  '60s— Israel's  handling  of  the  intifa- 
deh has  been  measured.)  The  relevant  com- 
parison is  with  Western  democracies  at  war: 
to,  say,  the  U.S.  during  the  Civil  War.  the 
British  in  Mandatory  Palestine,  the  French 
in  Algeria. 

Last  fall  Anthony  Lewis  excoriated  Israel 
for  putting  down  a  tax  revolt  In  the  town  of 
Beit  Sahour.  He  wrote:  "Suppose  the  people 
of  some  small  American  town  decided  to 
protest  Federal  Government  policy  by  with- 
holding their  taxes.  The  Government  re- 
sponded by  sending  in  the  Army  .  .  .  Un- 
thinkable? Of  course  it  is  in  this  country. 
But  it  is  happening  in  another  .  .  .  Israel." 

Middle  Blast  scholar  Clinton  Bailey  tried 
to  point  out  just  how  false  this  analogy  is. 
Protesting  Federal  Government  policy?  The 
West  Bank  is  not  Selma.  F>alestinians  are 
not  demanding  service  at  the  lunch  counter. 
They  demand  a  flag  and  an  army.  This  is  in- 
surrection for  independence.  They  are  part 
of  a  movement  whose  covenant  explicitly 
declares  its  mission  to  l>e  the  abolition  of 
the  state  of  Israel. 

Bailey  tried  manfully  for  the  better  analo- 
gy. It  required  him  to  posit  1 )  a  pre-glasnost 
Soviet  Union,  2)  a  communist  Mexico  de- 
manding the  return  of  "occupied  Mexican" 
territory  lost  in  the  Mexican  War  (Texas. 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
California)  and  3)  insurrection  by  former 
Mexicans  living  in  these  territories  demand- 
ing secession  from  the  Union.  Then  imagine, 
Bailey  continued,  that  the  insurrectionists, 
supported  and  financed  by  Mexico  and 
other  communist  states  in  Latin  America, 
otwtruct  communications;  attack  civilians 
and  police  with  stones  and  fire  bombs;  kill 
former  Mexicans  holding  U.S.  Government 
jot»s  ("collalwrators"):  and  then  begin  a  tax 
revolt.  Now  you  have  the  correct  analogy. 
Would  the  U.S..  like  Israel,  then  send  in  the 
Army?  Of  course. 

But  even  this  analogy  falls  flat  because  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  imagine  an  American 
In  a  position  of  conflict  and  vulnerability 
analogous  to  Israel's.  Milan  Kundera  once 
defined  a  small  nation  as  "one  whose  very 
existence  may  be  put  in  question  at  any 
moment:  a  small  nation  can  disapF>ear  and 
knows  it."  Czechoslovakia  is  a  small  nation. 
Judea  was.  Israel  is.  The  U.S.  is  not. 

It  is  quite  Impossible  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  a  small  nation  and  a  secure  super- 
power. America's  condition  is  so  radically 
different,  so  far  from  the  brink.  Yet  when 
Western  coimtries  have  X>een  in  conditions 
approximating  Israel's,  when  they  have 
faced  comparable  rel)elllons.  they  have 
acted  not  very  differently. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  go  back  to  Lin- 
coln's Civil  War  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus,  let  alone  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia.  Consider  that  during  the  last  Pal- 
estinian intifadeh,  the  Arab  Revolt  of  1936- 
39,  the  British  were  in  charge  of  Palestine. 
They  put  down  the  revolt  "without  mercy, 
without  qualms."  writes  Middle  East  scholar 
Fouad  Ajami.  Entire  villages  were  razed. 
More  than  3.000  Palestinians  were  killed.  In 
1939  alone,  the  British  hanged  109.  (Israel 
has  no  death  penalty.) 

French  conduct  during  the  Algerian  war 
was  noted  for  its  indiscriminate  violence  and 
systematic  use  of  torture.  In  comparison,  Is- 
raeli behavior  has  tieen  positively  re- 
strained. And  yet  Israel  faces  a  far  greater 
threat.  All  the  Algerians  wanted,  after  all. 
was  independence.  They  were  not  threaten- 
ing the  extinction  of  France.  If  Israel  had 
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the  same  assurance  as  Prance  that  its  exist- 
ence was  In  no  way  threatened  by  its  en- 
emies, the  whole  Arab-Israeli  conflict  could 
have  t>een  resolved  decades  ago. 

Or  consider  more  contemporary  democra- 
cies. A  year  ago.  when  rioting  broke  out  in 
Venezuela  over  government-imposed  price 
increases,  more  than  300  were  killed  in  less 
than  one  week.  In  1984  the  army  of  demo- 
cratic India  attacked  ret>ellious  Sikhs  in  the 
Golden  Temple,  killing  300  in  one  day.  And 
yet  these  democracies  were  not  remotely  as 
threatened  as  Israel.  Venezuela  was  threat- 
ened with  disorder;  India,  at  worst,  with  se- 
cession. The  Sikhs  have  never  pledged 
themselves  to  throw  India  into  the  sea. 

"Israel,"  opined  the  Economist,  "cannot  in 
fairness  test  itself  agairist  a  standard  set  by 
China  and  Algeria  while  still  claiming  to  be 
part  of  the  West."  This  argument,  heard  all 
the  time,  is  a  phony.  Israel  asks  to  be  judged 
by  the  standard  not  of  China  and  Algeria 
but  of  Britain  and  France,  of  Venezuela  and 
India.  By  that  standard,  the  standard  of  de- 
mocracies facing  similar  disorders.  Israel's 
behavior  has  t>een  measured  and  restrained. 

Yet  Israel  has  been  treated  as  if  this  were 
not  true.  The  thrust  of  the  reporting  and.  in 
particular,  the  commentary  is  that  Israel 
has  failed  dismally  to  meet  Western  stand- 
ards, that  it  has  been  particularly  barbaric 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Palestinian  uprising. 
No  other  country  is  repeatedly  subjected  to 
Nazi  analogies.  In  no  other  country  is  the 
death  or  deportation  of  a  single  rioter  the 
subject  (as  it  was  for  the  first  year  of  the  in- 
tifadeh, before  it  became  a  media  Iwre)  of 
front-page  news,  of  emergency  Security 
Council  meetings,  of  full-page  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times,  of  pained  editorials  alx)ut 
Israel's  lost  soul,  etc..  etc 

Why  is  that  so?  Why  is  it  that  of  Israel  a 
standard  of  behavior  is  demanded  that  is 
not  just  higher  than  its  neighbors',  not  just 
equal  to  that  of  the  West,  but  In  fact  far 
higher  than  that  of  any  Western  country  in 
similar  circumstances?  Why  the  double 
standard? 

For  most,  the  double  standard  is  uncon- 
scious. Critics  simply  assume  it  appropriate 
to  compare  Israel  with  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful America.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Western  standards,  and 
that  fairness  dictates  subjecting  Israel  to 
the  standard  of  a  Western  country  at  war. 

But  other  critics  openly  demand  higher 
behavior  from  the  Jewish  state  than  from 
other  states.  Why?  Jews,  it  is  said,  have  a 
long  history  of  oppression.  They  thus  have 
a  special  vocation  to  avoid  oppressing 
others.  This  dictates  a  higher  standard  in 
dealing  with  others. 

Note  that  this  reasoning  is  applied  only  to 
Jews.  When  other  people  suffer— Vietnam- 
ese. Algerians,  Palestinians,  the  FYench 
Maquis— they  are  usually  allowed  a  grace 
period  during  which  they  are  judged  by  a 
somewhat  lower  standard.  The  victims  are. 
rightly  or  wrongly  (in  my  view,  wrongly), 
morally  indulged.  A  kind  of  moir&l  affirma- 
tive action  applies.  We  are  asked  to  under- 
stand the  former  victims'  barbarities  be- 
cause of  how  they  themselves  suffered. 
There  has.  for  example.  t>een  little  atten- 
tion to  and  less  commentary  on  the  150  Pal- 
estinians lynched  by  other  Palestinians 
during  the  intifadeh.  How  many  know  that 
this  year  as  many  Palestinians  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  Palestinians  as  at  the  hands  of 
Israelis? 

With  Jews,  that  kind  of  reasoning  is  re- 
versed; Jewish  suffering  does  not  entitle 
them  to  more  leeway  in  trying  to  prevent  a 
repetition    of   their    tradegy,    but    to    less. 
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Their  suffering  requires  them,  uniquely 
among  the  world's  sufferers,  to  bend  over 
backward  In  dealing  with  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  Jews  are  entitled 
to  protection  and  equal  moral  consideration 
only  insofar  as  they  remain  victims.  Oriana 
Fallaci  once  said  plaintively  to  Ariel  Sharon, 
"You  are  no  more  the  nation  of  the  great 
dream,  the  country  for  which  we  cried." 
Indeed  not.  In  establishing  a  Jewish  state. 
the  Jewish  people  made  a  collective  decision 
no  longer  to  be  cried  for.  They  chose  to 
become  actors  in  history  and  not  its  objects. 
Historical  actors  commit  misdeeds,  and 
should  l>e  judged  like  all  nation-states  when 
they  commit  them.  It  is  perverse  to  argue 
that  t>ecause  this  particular  nation-state  is 
made  up  of  people  who  have  suffered  the 
greatest  crime  In  modem  history,  they, 
more  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  have 
a  special  obligation  to  t>e  delicate  with  those 
who  would  bring  down  on  them  yet  another 
national  catastrophe. 

That  is  a  double  standard.  What  does 
double  standard  mean?  To  call  it  a  higher 
standard  is  simply  a  euphemism.  That 
makes  it  sound  like  a  compliment.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  weapon.  If  I  hold  you  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  morality  than  others.  I  am  saying 
that  I  am  prepared  to  denounce  you  for 
things  I  would  never  denounce  anyone  else 
for. 

If  I  were  to  make  this  kind  of  judgment 
alKiut  people  of  color— say.  if  I  demanded 
that  blacks  meet  a  higher  standard  in  their 
dealings  with  others— that  would  l>e  called 
racism. 

Let's  invent  an  example.  Imagine  a  jour- 
nalistic series  on  cleanliness  in  neight)or- 
hoods.  A  city  newspaper  studies  a  white 
neighl>orhood  and  a  black  neighborhood 
auid  finds  that  t>oth  are  messy,  the  black 
nelghl)orh(xxl  is  cleaner.  But  week  in.  week 
out.  the  paper  runs  front-page  stories  com- 
paring the  garbage  and  graffiti  in  the  black 
neighborhood  to  the  pristine  loveliness  of 
Switzerland.  Anthony  Lewis  chips  in  an  op- 
ed piece  deploring,  more  in  sadness  than  in 
anger,  the  irony  that  blacks,  who  for  so  long 
had  degradation  imposed  on  them,  should 
now  impose  degradation  on  themselves. 

Something  is  wrong  here.  To  denounce 
blacks  for  misdemeanors  that  we  overlook 
in  whites— that  is  a  double  standard.  It  is 
not  a  compliment.  It  is  racism. 

The  conscious  deployment  of  a  double 
standard  directed  at  the  Jewish  state  and  at 
no  other  state  in  the  world,  the  willingness 
systematically  to  condemn  the  Jewish  state 
for  things  others  are  not  condemned  for— 
this  is  not  a  higher  standard.  It  is  discrimi- 
natory standard.  And  discrimination  against 
Jews  has  a  name  too.  The  word  for  it  is  anti- 
Semitism. 


DANIEL  ORTEGA-FATHER  OF 
DESPAIR 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington,  thie  Father  of 
our  Country. 

George  Wasf^ington  led  AnDehca  in  peace 
and  prosperity  for  8  years.  He  couW  have  re- 
mained in  office  for  a  third  term  txjt  rejected 
any  notion  that  a  democracy  should  be  con- 
trolled by  one  man.  For  two  centuries,  tfte 
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Presiclency  and  the  Nation  have  flourished  by 
foHowing  the  good  advice  and  example  of 
George  Washington,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  power. 

Wtiat  a  contrast  we  have  m  Nicaraguan 
President  Daniel  Ortega,  wfio  assumed  power 
by  deceit,  retained  power  by  force  and  terror, 
stote  ttie  1984  Nicaraguan  Prestdential  elec- 
tion, arxj  is  ready  to  steal  another  election. 

For  those  of  us  wtx)  have  bothered  to  take 
note,    Danny   Ortega    is    running    again    this 

WOOKOOO- 

The  SarKJinista  Party's  platform  calls  for  at 
least  4  more  years- 
Four  more  years  of  violent  repression  of 
dissenting  voices; 

Four  rrvxe  years  of  maintaining  a  huge  army 
to  stror)g-arm  Nicaragua's  peaceful  neightwrs, 

Four  more  years  of  economic  blight; 

And  4  more  years  of  Marxism  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Freedom-loving  people  everywhere  must 
demand  a  fair  election.  A  fair  election  is  un- 
likefy  in  a  nation  wtiere  the  Sandinistas  are  in- 
timidating opposition  candidates,  forcing  them 
to  abandon  ttieir  campaigns,  and  threatening 
the  democratic  oppositions  election  obsen/- 
ers. 

This  body  must  repudiate  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
fattier  of  Nicaraguan  misery  and  despair  We 
must  recognize  and  condemn  his  calculated, 
violent  effort  to  ensure  his  reelection  Nicara- 
gua deserves  to  be  free. 


IN  HONOR  OF  FRANK  R.J. 
WHITTAKER 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Frank  R.J.  Whittaker,  past  chairman  of 
the  SacranDento  Neightx)rtKXXl  Housing  Serv- 
ices' tx}ard  of  trustees,  for  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  assure  the  success  of  this  grass- 
roots organization  through  its  formative  years 

Mr.  Whittaker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Sacramento  In  1 985,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
C.K.  McClatchy,  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  a  position  he  filled 
until  he  was  named  president  of  the  newspa- 
per this  year. 

Wtien  a  number  of  Sacramento's  elected 
officials,  business  leaders,  and  I  organized 
NetghixKtxxxJ  Housing  Services  in  1986,  we 
asked  Frank  to  help,  and  he  agreed  without 
hesitation. 

Because  Sacramento  Neighborhood  Hous- 
ing Services  was  excluded  from  receiving 
furxte  from  a  statewide  consortium  of  lending 
institutions,  it  becanie  necessary  to  find  alter- 
native sources  of  operating  income  to  assure 
ttie  delivery  of  program  services  In  1987.  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  comprised  of  major  public 
and  private  sector  representatives,  was  orga- 
nized to  corxluct  an  annual  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. Since  that  time,  Frank  Whittaker  has 
given  leadership  to  not  one.  but  two,  success- 
ful fund  raising  campaigns. 

His  dedication  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services'  public,  private,  and  resident  partner- 
ship has  been  an  inspiration  to  other  business 
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leaders  who  have  joined  In  providing  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  deliver  neighborhood 
services  for  the  past  3  years. 

The  contributions  Frank  made  as  chairman 
of  Sacramento  Neightrarhood  Housing  Serv- 
ices' board  of  trustees  have  set  a  standard  for 
all  future  chairmen  ar>d  members  of  this  orga- 
nization. It  IS  indeed  my  pleasure  to  recognize 
Frank  R.J.  Whittaker  for  his  service  to  the 
entire  Sacramento  community  through  his  ex- 
emplary leadership  of  the  Sacramento  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services. 


February  22,  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  AFRICAN  AMERI- 
CANS' CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    SALUTE  TO 

J.T.    McKINNEY    IN    HONOR  OF 

HIS     SELECTION     AS     MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  pay  tnbute  to  my  very  close 
fnend,  J.T  McKinney,  who  is  to  be  honored 
as  the  California  Pools  for  the  Handicapped, 
Inc.'s,  "Man  of  the  Year."  I  have  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  using  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  his  tremendous 
commitment  to  his  fellow  man  and  years  of 
service  to  our  community. 

J  T  was  born  in  Texas,  raised  in  Oklahoma, 
and  came  to  sunny  California  in  1954.  A  man 
of  humble  beginnings,  J.T.  started  making  his 
name  in  the  world  with  a  $200  loan  from  his 
sister,  with  which  he  acquired  one  truck  and 
embarked  on  his  career  in  the  transportation 
industry  Typically  though,  J.T.  not  only  paid 
attention  to  his  own  affairs  but  to  the  needs  of 
his  industry  through  involvement  in  its  princi- 
pal organizations.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
tx)ard  of  the  California  Truck  Rental  and  Leas- 
ing Association  [CATRALA],  founding  board 
memt)er  of  the  National  Truck  Rental  and 
Leasing  Association  [TRALA],  a  founding 
member  of  the  Alliance  of  State  TRALA's,  a 
board  member  of  the  Amencan  Truck  Leasing 
Network  [AMATRALEASE],  and  a  board 
memtjer  of  the  Pico  Rivera  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, where  he  was  named  Man  of  the  Year 
one  year. 

J.T.'s  accomplishments  extend  well  beyond 
his  line  of  business.  He  is  currently  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  a 
memt)er  of  the  t>oard  of  directors  of  the  Long 
Beach  civil  light  opera,  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  California  Pools  for  the  Handicapped, 
on  the  men's  hospice  action  committee,  and 
on  the  txjard  of  directors  of  the  Rancho  Do- 
minquez  Bank.  I  can't  think  of  a  more  impres- 
sive list  of  life  accomplishments. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  this  intensely  dedi- 
cated man.  His  continuing  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  make  him  a  worthy 
recipient  of  this  distinguished  honor.  To  no 
finer  man  could  we  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tending the  deserved  title,  "Man  of  the  Year." 
He  IS  truly  a  man  for  all  years.  Lee  and  I  wish 
him  all  the  t>est  in  the  years  to  come. 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
important  contributions  that  African-Americans 
and  especially  African-American  business  or- 
ganizations have  made  to  America's  stability 
and  growth.  In  the  200  years  since  Richard 
Allen  formed  the  Free  African  Society  In  Phila- 
delphia to  provide  Americans  of  African  de- 
scent with  a  forum  within  which  they  could 
give  one  another  assistance  and  support, 
much  has  tieen  accomplished. 

Society  as  a  whole  has  benefits  from  the  in- 
novative and  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  African- 
Americans.  Inventions  patented  by  African- 
Americans  have  raised  the  comfort  level  of 
each  of  us  and  enhanced  the  quality  of  life  In 
America.  Charies  Drew  discovered  blood 
plasma,  Jan  Matzellger  revolutionized  shoe- 
making  with  his  lasting  machine,  Nort)en  Rl- 
lleux  revolutionized  the  sugar  industry,  Lewis 
Latimer  made  important  applications  to  the 
principles  of  electricity,  and  the  list  goes  on, 
and  on. 

Despite  the  odds,  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Business  League,  which  was  founded 
by  Booker  T.  Washington  100  years  ago  and 
predates  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
1 2  years,  were  the  foundation  for  much  of  the 
process  we  realize  today.  I  believe  that  spe- 
cial tribute  is  to  go  to  former  Congressman 
Parren  T.  Mitchell.  He's  someone  for  whom  I 
hold  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  someone  I 
regard  as  Booker  T.  Washington's  contempo- 
rary counterpart. 

Thanks  to  Congressman  Mitchell's  foresight 
and  determination,  there  is  a  Small  Business 
Administration  that  offers  technical  assistance 
and  support  to  both  minority  and  smaller  busi- 
nesses. Within  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  would  like  to  recognize  the  dedicated 
work  of  Ms.  Joanne  Jackson,  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  coordinator  for  Anne  Arundel 
County,  and  Mr.  Dennis  Brownlee,  minority 
business  enterprise  coordinator  for  Prince 
Georges  County,  for  their  efforts  to  bring  Afri- 
can-Americans in  general  and  minority  busi- 
nesses in  particular,  closer  to  our  shared  goal 
of  economic  equality. 


THE  GLORIETA  BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
each  year  thousands  of  dedicated  Civil  War 
enthusiasts  and  a  broad  range  of  interested 
observers  travel  to  Glorieta,  NM  to  witness  a 
reenactment  of  the  "Battle  of  Glorieta,"  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Far 
West. 


February  22,  1990 

The  Battle  of  Glorieta,  often  called  the 
"GettystHjrg  of  the  West."  occurred  on  March 
28.  1862.  at  Glorieta  Pass  In  northern  New 
Mexico.  Approximately  1 ,000  Texas  Confeder- 
ate troops  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  against 
Union  troops  at  Pigeon's  Ranch  on  Glorieta 
Creek.  The  Confederates  hoped  to  take  Fort 
Union,  a  major  Union  supply  point,  and  the 
last  Union  stronghold  before  Colorado.  Al- 
though the  Confederate  forces  eventually  won 
the  battle,  the  Union  forces  destroyed  the 
Confederate  supply  train  which  was  left  6 
miles  back  at  Johnson's  Ranch.  This  forced 
the  Confederates  to  retreat  down  the  Rio 
Grande  back  to  Texas.  The  Battle  of  Glorieta 
prevented  the  expansion  of  the  Confederacy 
into  the  rich  mining  fields  of  Colorado  and 
California.  Except  for  fighting  in  eastern 
Kansas,  the  Civil  War  in  the  West  ended  at 
Glorieta  Pass. 

The  significance  of  the  Glorieta  site  was  re- 
cently underscored  by  ttie  discovery  of  a 
mass  Confedrate  graveslte  containing  the  re- 
mains of  at  least  34  Confederate  soldiers  and 
numerous  Civil  War  artifacts.  The  director  of 
the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  descrit>ed  the 
graveslte  as  "extraordinarily  significant  and 
very,  very  impwrtant  historically."  This  discov- 
ery will  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  this 
pivotal  battle  and  facilitate  a  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  site  by  the  general  public. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  National  Park  Service  to 
acquire  approximately  753  acres  of  the  Glor- 
ieta battlefield  including  the  Pigeon's  Ranch 
and  Johnson's  Ranch,  by  donation,  exchange, 
or  purchase.  The  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  through  condemnation  would  be 
limited  to  the  121  acres  included  in  the  core 
of  the  Pigeon's  Ranch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  residents  in  the 
area  I  have  descrilied  are  already  willing  to 
sell  or  exchange  their  lands.  The  battlefield 
will  be  an  impxirtant  addition  to  the  Nation's 
public  park  system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  so  that  the  Glorieta 
Battlefield  may  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH- 
HONORING  IDA  B.  WELLS 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febnj- 
ary  of  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  estab- 
lished "Black  History  Month"  in  order  to  honor 
the  invaluable  contributions  made  by  black 
men  and  women  to  the  culture  and  history  of 
the  United  States.  Over  the  years,  our  fine 
Nation  has  paused  each  Febniary  to  honor 
these  contritxjtions  which  have  furthered  the 
cause  of  our  Nation's  ideals  of  "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  occasion 
stiould  not  limit  us  to  only  recognize  the  con- 
trilxrtions  made  on  our  continent,  it  also  af- 
fords us  the  opportunity  to  recognize  those 
made  tiy  black  men  and  women  across  the 
glot>e.  This  is  a  month  of  bittersweet  celelxa- 
tkjn,  for  it  reminds  us  how  far  we  have  come 
on  this  journey,  as  well  as  how  far  we  have 
yet  to  go. 
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One  of  the  many  significant  figures  deserv- 
ing recognition  for  her  contributions  Is  Ida  B. 
Wells,  a  civil  rights  activist  In  the  late  1800's. 
Wells  was  bom  in  1862  into  a  society  divided 
by  racial  hate  and  oppression,  seeing  first 
hand  the  sad  effects  of  racial  discrimination. 
Ms.  Wells  was  secretary  of  the  National  Afro- 
American  Council  and  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Negro  Fellowship  League  in  Chicago 
and  in  1 909,  she  helped  establish  the  NAACP. 
Through  her  tireless  dedication  and  efforts  in 
these  organizations,  she  educated  people 
at)out  the  honors  of  discrimination  and  lynch- 
ings.  Her  heroic  contributions  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  influenced  the  easing  of  racial  ten- 
sions at  the  k)eginning  of  this  century,  which  in 
turn,  made  possible  the  needed  reforms  of  the 
sixties. 

Her  actions  educated  the  ignorant  who 
sought  to  hold  fast  to  their  racial  prejudices. 
Ms.  Wells  is  being  honored  on  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  in  the  black  heritage  series  for  the 
impact  she  had  on  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  stamp  features  a  portrait  of  Wells  with  a 
picket  line  in  the  background  which  symtwl- 
izes  her  perseverance  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
racially  divided  society.  During  this  month  rich 
in  history,  we  should  all  take  time  to  educate 
ourselves  of  the  tremendous  contributions 
Afro-Americans  have  made.  Through  the  con- 
tributions of  all  Americans  such  as  Ida  B. 
Wells,  we  have  furthered  ourselves  as  a  soci- 
ety which  maintains  its  excellence  through  di- 
versified achievements. 


THE  1990  CELEBRATION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL TRIO  DAY  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  rise  in  this  noble  Chamt»er  to  recognize  that 
unique  group  of  programs  known  as  TRIO  on 
the  occasion  of  its  National  Day. 

Talent  Search  [TS],  Upward  Bound  [UB], 
Student  Support  Services  [SSS],  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Center  [EOC]  and  Ronald 
E.  McNair  programs  are  federally  funded  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs  that  enhance 
postsecondary  access,  retention  and  gradua- 
tion for  minority  and  low-income  citizens  of 
this  country.  Together  these  programs  serve 
as  advocates  for  more  ttian  450,000  low- 
income  students  (youth  and  adults)  and  work 
to  eliminate  perceived  and  realistic  barriers  to 
higher  education.  Admissions  and  financial  aid 
guidance,  career  counseling,  tutoring,  pre- 
GED  testing  and  cultural  enrichment  programs 
are  but  a  few  of  the  services  offered  by  these 
programs  to  facilitate  personal  growth  and 
prepare  students  for  the  future. 

The  1990  celebration  of  Natranal  TRIO  Day 
is  especially  signifk:ant  in  that  this  year  marks 
the  25th  anniversary  of  two  of  the  programs. 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound,  both 
funded  under  the  original  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  had  hwo  of  the 
TRIO  programs  for  25  and  23  years  respec- 
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tively.  Upward  Bound  at  Howard  University 
(1965)  and  the  Educational  Opportunity  center 
(1967)  in  southeast  (formerty  Protect  O.P.E.N.) 
In  additk>n  to  ttiese  two,  we  have  an  Upward 
Bound  Program  at  Trinity  CoUege  (1968)  and 
Student  Support  Services  Programs  at  Gallau- 
det  University  (1972).  Howard  University 
(1973)  and  the  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (1971). 

Each  year  TRIO  programs  in  ttie  Nations 
Capital  help  more  tfian  4,000  low  income,  first 
generation  and  physically  disabled  residents 
begin  or  continue  a  program  of  postsecondary 
education 

TRIO  Programs  are  educational  opportunity 
programs  that  help  low-income,  disadvan- 
taged students  enter  and  succeed  in  college. 
They  were  established  by  Congress  and  are 
funded  under  title  IV  of  the  High  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

While  student  financial  akj  programs  are  de- 
signed to  help  students  overcome  financial 
barriers  to  higher  education,  TRIO  Programs 
help  students  overcome  class,  cultural  and 
academic  barriers  to  higher  educatkxi.  Tfiey 
provide  information,  academic  instruction, 
counseling,  tutoring  and  assistance  in  applying 
for  financial  aid. 

For  the  foregoing,  I  celebrate  tfie  history  of 
the  DC.  TRIO  Program,  and  pray  God's  con- 
tinued blessing  on  the  leadership  and  tfie  fruit 
of  their  collective  lat>ors. 


YOUNG  ISRAEL  OF 
PARKCHESTER.  BRONX,  NY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  recog- 
nition of  Young  Israel  of  Parkchester,  an  or- 
thodox synagogue  that  is  marking  its  gokjen 
anniversary  on  Fetiruary  25  For  50  years. 
Young  Israel  has  kept  faith  with  the  Jewish 
community  in  tfie  Parkchester  section  of  the 
Bronx.  It  continues  to  serve  as  a  center  of 
Jewish  life— for  prayer,  Jewish  study,  and 
social  activity. 

Keeping  Jewish  traditions  alive  in  ttie  East 
Bronx  through  dedicated  and  devoted  service 
to  Jews  of  all  ages  has  been  the  mission  of 
Young  Israel  of  Parkctiester  since  its  inception 
in  1940.  As  Rabbi  Seymour  Schwartz,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Young  Israel,  has  stated: 
"The  building  of  a  sanctuary  does  not  end 
with  the  physical  structure  alone,  it  continues 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  Jew  reskJing  in  our  com- 
munity, reaching  out,  stretching  forth  a  fiand 
to  all  wfK)  seek  tfie  spiritual  nourishment  pro- 
vided by  our  synagogue." 

Although  its  congregation,  like  that  of  many 
other  tradltkjn-txxjnd  religkxjs  institutions,  tias 
diminisfied  in  size,  Young  Israel  remains  as  a 
tieacon  for  those  seeking  spiritual  guidance, 
be  they  congregants  or  unaffiliated  Jews. 
Young  Israel  has  retained  Its  commitment  to 
fostering  an  active  Jewish  communal  life.  The 
synagogue's  efforts  have  fielped  Instill  in 
young  people  a  deeper  understanding  of,  and 
appreciatk)n  for.  their  faith  and  their  fieritage. 
Those  in  their  golden  years — wfio  comprise 
the  bedrock  of  Parkchester' s  Jewish  commu- 
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nity— have  been  well  served  by  a  senior 
center  operated  under  the  auspices  of  Young 
Israel  of  Parkchester.  The  synagogue's  Sab- 
bath meal  programs  have  brought  the  spint  of 
Shabbat  to  those  wfra  might  not  otherwise 
have  experienced  this  religious  ntual. 

Through  its  highly  successful  adult  educa- 
tion program,  outreach  to  youth,  women's 
league  and  men's  club-sponsored  Sunday 
morning  breakfast  programs,  daily  minyans, 
and  special  holiday  programs  and  festivities, 
Young  Israel  is  helping  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
Judaism  and  of  community  alive  in  Parkches- 
ter. 

All  this  obvKXJSly  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  tfie  active  support  of  a  group  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  committed  to  dis- 
seminating tfieir  spiritual  values  of  orthodoxy 
Amor>g  this  synagogue's  dedicated  founders 
were  Max  and  Ruth  Spielberger  At  its  50  an- 
niversary dinner  on  February  25,  the  congre- 
gation of  Young  Israel  of  Parkchester  will  fit- 
tingly pay  tribute  to  the  Spielbergers  for  their 
untiring,  noble  efforts  in  building,  supporting, 
and  vitalizing  their  synagogue.  The  couple 
remain  active  congregants  today  and  Max 
continues  to  raise  needed  funds  with  an  un- 
common fervor.  Says  one  fellow  congregant, 
"Max,  in  his  quest  for  donations,  makes  a  tax 
collector  appear  like  a  timkj  soul  " 

To  Young  Israel  of  Parkchester  and  to  Max 
and  Rose  Sptelberger,  we  say  "mazel  fov"  on 
this  important  occasion  and  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future 


POPULATION  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  the  predrctions  that  the  1990's  are  des- 
tined to  be  known  as  the  decade  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

As  signs  of  democracy  flounsh  m  East 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  shifting  dollars  now  spent  on 
troops  and  weaponry,  to  doing  battle  on  the 
global  environmental  perils  confronting  us 

The  industrialized  worid  is  responsible  for  a 
disproportionate  share  of  fouling  the  global 
nest,  and  we  are  long  overdue  in  moving  from 
needless  polluting  to  thoughtful  stewardship 
practices. 

ConskJerable  environmental  degradation 
also  emanates  from  the  developing  world,  and 
these  problems  will  get  worse  because  of  the 
enormous  growth  in  population  projected  for 
the  coming  decades. 

Enforcement  of  rigorous  environmental 
standards  may  be  the  most  appropriate  action 
for  the  highly  Industnalized  nations,  but  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  environmental  de- 
struction in  the  devetoping  world  is  the  stabili- 
zation of  population  growth. 

The  Third  World  is  adding  to  the  planet  the 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  population  every  36 
months,  or  the  equivalent  of  China's  popula- 
tion every  12  years. 

It  is  precisely  in  these  poorer  nations  where 
population  pressures  have  taken  the  greatest 
toll.  Ttiere  is  simply  no  way  to  isolate  environ- 
mental problems  from  population  growth 
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In  the  developing  worid,  firewood  is  still  the 
pnmary  source  of  fuel  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come.  But  firewood  requires  cutting  down 
trees,  which  leads  to  soil  erosion,  flooding, 
and  a  cycle  of  resource  degradation  that,  for 
most  of  the  worid's  poorest  countries,  severe- 
ly undermines  economic  development. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently 
notified  President  Bush  that  population  growth 
is  threatening  local  and  global  environmental 
integnty 

Worid  Bank  President  Bartier  Conable  has 
repeatedly  called  upon  all  countries  to  in- 
crease funding  for  family  planning  services, 
warning  that  a  burgeoning  population  will 
ovenwhelm  even  the  mose  successful  devel- 
opment assistance. 

The  Worid  Health  sun/ey  of  the  Worid 
Health  Organization  estimates  that  if  universal 
voluntary  family  planning  services  were  provid- 
ed to  women  who  want  fewer  children,  births 
would  drop  by  one-third  in  Latin  America  and 
Asia,  and  by  one-fifth  in  Afnca. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  abortions  would  decline 
in  the  wake  of  more  extensive  family  planning 
services.  Currently,  a  large  fraction  of  deliber- 
ately terminated  pregnancies  result  from 
women  lacking  access  to  modern  birth  control 
methods 

The  bottom  line  is  that  voluntary  family 
planning  services  make  good  sense.  U.N. 
studies  show  that  each  dollar  expended  on 
these  services  reaps  a  sevenfold  return  on 
the  taxpayers'  investment  In  the  form  of  im- 
proved maternal  and  infant  health,  and  im- 
proved productivity 

Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  U.S. 
must  get  back  into  the  effort,  alongside  other 
industrialized  countries,  to  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped world  In  establishing  a  more  equitable 
balance  between  its  population,  its  environ- 
ment, and  Its  resources 

We  have  been,  in  effect,  a  sideline  observer 
rather  than  a  participant  since  some  Govern- 
ment officials  put  forward  the  incredulous  po- 
sition some  5Vi  years  ago  that  population 
growth  does  not  have  an  impact  on  develop- 
ment one  way  or  another. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and 
that  is  why  I  )oin  with  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Pete  Kostmayer,  in  introducing  the 
international  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Act, 
which  calls  for  $500  million  per  year  for  U.S. 
international  population  assistance — roughly  a 
doubling  from  current  U.S.  expenditures. 

This  IS  a  fiscally  prudent  investment  that 
buys  us  more  development  for  our  tax  dollars 
than  virtually  any  other  international  assist- 
ance program 

Until  quite  recently  population  experts  were 
telling  us  that  by  substantially  accelerating 
family  planning  information,  education,  and 
services  woridwide,  global  population  could  be 
stabilized  at  8  billion. 

Today,  the  U.N  estimates  that  unless  Im- 
mediate action  IS  taken  to  significantly  in- 
crease family  planning,  a  stabilization  will  not 
be  achieved  until  our  human  numbers  reach 
14  billion  or  more. 

The  net  result  of  our  past  neglect  combined 
with  our  continued  neglect  will  be  a  worid  with 
neariy  double  the  population  than  it  might 
have  been 

For  the  next  30  to  40  years,  let  us  hope 
that  the  world  will  not  be  divided  into  teams 
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playing  demographic  roulette.  The  game  is 
much  too  dangerous,  with  our  quality  of  life 
and  the  planet's  health  very  much  at  stake. 


MEDICAID  AIDS  AND  HIV 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
year,  one  message  has  come  through  loud 
and  clear  about  AIDS:  The  epidemic  is  not 
over  yet.  And,  as  far  as  health  care  costs  and 
hospital  programs,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
For  some  time,  we  have  all  looked  at  numbers 
like  1 00.000  cases  or  1  million  infected  Ameri- 
cans or  averages  of  2  to  3  hospitalizations  per 
patient. 

But  now  we  are  facing  what  those  numbers 
really  mean.  They  mean  hospitals  near  bank- 
ruptcy. They  mean  overflowing  emergency 
rooms.  They  mean  rising  public  health  care 
costs.  They  mean  morbidity  and  mortality, 
death  and  disease  among  some  of  our  young- 
est citizens  and  among  many  who  have  no 
access  to  health  care  at  all. 

AIDS  is  creating  a  crisis  in  access  to  health 
care,  in  financing  health  care,  and  in  deliver- 
ing health  care.  None  of  these  problems  is 
new.  All  of  them  are,  however,  made  much 
worse  and  much  more  immediate  and  unfor- 
giving with  the  tidal  wave  of  patients  that  now 
need  and  will  continue  to  call  upon  hospitals 
and  community  providers  for  help. 

Medicaid  has  become  a  principal  source  of 
financing  for  this  help.  The  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  estimates  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  AIDS  patients  at  some  point 
become  Medicaid  beneficiaries.  This  comes 
about  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Most  common 
is  that  people  with  AIDS  often  lose  their  jobs 
and  thus  their  insurance  and  quickly  become 
poor  in  an  effort  to  pay  their  health  bills.  In  ad- 
dition, the  number  of  women  and  children  with 
AIDS  is  growing  and  the  disease  is  increasing- 
ly concentrated  among  many  people  who  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  even  before  they 
became  sick. 

Today  I  am  joining  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to  make 
Medicaid  respond  more  effectively  to  this  epi- 
demic. I  hope  to  deal  with  a  basic  problem  of 
getting  early  intervention  drug  services  to  poor 
patients  while  such  sen/ices  are  still  useful.  I 
hope  to  assist  those  hospitals  that  are  strug- 
gling with  an  overwhelming  case  load  of  AIDS 
patients  who  depend  on  Medicaid.  I  hope  to 
begin  to  use  Medicaid  dollars  to  slow  the  shift 
of  private  insurance  responsibilities  onto 
public  programs.  And  I  hope  to  provide  good 
home  care  for  children  with  AIDS. 

The  first,  and  most  far  reaching,  of  these 
proposals  is  to  give  States  the  option  to 
expand  the  eligibility  for  Medicaid  to  provide 
access  to  eariy  intervention  prescription  drugs 
to  low-income  HIV-infected  people. 

Medicaid  Is  not  available  to  all  poor  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  a 
person  must  meet  two  requirements.  First,  the 
Individual  must  meet  the  means  test — both  in 
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terms  of  annual  income  and  total  personal 
assets— established  by  the  State. 

Second,  tfie  irxlividual  must  also  fall  into 
one  of  three  basic  categories:  he  or  she  must 
be  over  65  or  t>e  a  nf>ember  of  a  family  with 
dependent  children  or  be  totally  disabled. 
Even  if  the  indivklual  is  poor  enough  to  meet 
the  means  test,  if  he  or  she  does  not  meet 
one  of  these  three  criteria,  then  the  individual 
is  not  eligible  for  Medicakj. 

While  some  impoverished  AIDS  patients  are 
undoubtedly  eligible  for  Medicakj  as  elderiy 
people  or  as  motfwrs  or  children,  most  impov- 
erished people  with  AIDS  who  are  on  Medic- 
akj  are  eligible  because  they  are  disabled.  In 
general,  however,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration requires  that  a  patient  have  full  AIDS 
before  he  or  she  is  conskJered  disabled;  pa- 
tients with  such  a  full  AIDS  diagnosis  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  disabled. 

Medicaid  is  not  available  for  payment  for 
eariy  intervention  drugs  and  services  for  HIV- 
infected  people  with  no  symptoms  or  with 
early  mild  symptoms.  Since  these  people  are 
not  disabled  yet.  they  cannot  meet  the  starxj- 
ard  for  eligibility,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may 
be.  If.  however,  they  develop  one  of  the  op- 
portunistic infections  or  conditions,  they  will  be 
conskiered  disabled  and  thus  Medicaid  eligi- 
ble. 

Thus,  a  person  who  is  HIV-infected  and  has 
a  severely  compromised  immune  system  (e.g., 
T-cells  under  200)  is  recommended  by  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  to  be  taking  pneu- 
monia prophylaxis  and  early  AZT  to  prevent 
illness.  That  person  is  not.  however,  eligible 
for  Medicaid  assistance  to  purchase  these 
eariy  intervention  drugs  or  to  pay  for  physician 
visits  or  laboratory  services  for  diagnosis. 

When  this  person  develops  pneunronia, 
however,  he  or  sfie  meets  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Conti^ol  [CDC]  definition  for  AIDS,  is  pre- 
sumed by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
be  disabled,  and  is  eligible  for  Medk:akj  assist- 
ance to  pay  for  the  inpatient  hospital  care  that 
is  needed  to  treat  the  AIDS-related  pneumo- 
nia. 

The  obvious  problem  is  that  while  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  available  to  slow  or  prevent  dis- 
abling immune  defkiiency  and  its  accompany- 
ing illnesses,  most  of  the  people  eligible  for 
Medicakj  assistance  are  those  who  already 
have  such  immune  deficiency  and  illnesses. 
The  parallel  financial  problem  is  that  while 
eariy  intervention  drugs  cost  less  than  hospital 
care,  most  HIV-infected  people  become  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  only  when  eariy  intervention 
is  too  late  and  hospitalization  is  needed.  (E.g.. 
the  cost  of  pneumonia  prophylaxis  Is  $1,100 
per  year;  the  average  cost  of  hospitalizing  an 
AIDS  patient  with  pneumonia  is  $17,000  per 
admissk>n.) 

With  such  limitations,  the  Medicaid  program 
serves  poor  HIV  and  AIDS  patients  badly,  re- 
quiring them  to  get  sick  almost  to  the  point  of 
no  return  before  assisting  them  with  their 
health  care.  Similariy.  the  program  sen/es  hos- 
pitals badly  by  crowding  them  with  AIDS  pa- 
tients whose  pneumonia  and  other  illnesses 
might  have  been  prevented  If  early  interven- 
tion had  been  provkled.  And,  obviously,  the 
program  limits  serve  no  tinancial  interests, 
sfiort-changir>g  less  expensive  prescription 
drug  care  and  thus  driving  up  the  need  for 
costly  inpatient  hospital  care. 
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The  second  proposal  tfiat  we  are  making  is 
to  improve  the  Medk:aid  payment  to  hospitals 
that  serve  a  large  number  of  AIDS  patients.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  AIDS  patients 
cost  more  for  hospitals  to  care  for  than  the 
Medicaid  program  in  most  States  will  pay.  Re- 
cently published  studies  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciatkjn  of  Public  Hospitals  show  ttiat,  on  aver- 
age, revenues  for  AIDS  patients  are  almost  20 
percent  below  the  costs  of  delivering  inpatient 
care  for  those  patients. 

If  we  hope  for  hospitals  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness—not just  to  provkle  care  for  AIDS  pa- 
tients but  also  to  provide  acute  care  to  all  pa- 
tients— then  we  have  to  make  sure  that  the 
rising  numt)er  of  AIDS  patients  and  their  asso- 
ciated costs  does  not  overwhelm  the  hospi- 
tals. We  must,  at  a  minimum,  assure  that  the 
Medicaid  program  does  not  contritwte  to  the 
problem. 

The  third  proposal  that  we  are  making  is  to 
allow  States  to  use  Medicaid  dollars  to  pay  for 
Medicaid  tieneficiaries'  continuation  coverage 
under  COBRA.  By  making  It  an  allowable 
Medrcaid  expenditure  for  States  to  pay  this 
premium  for  people  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
for  Medicaid,  we  allow  people  to  retain  their 
full  private  health  insurance  at  a  savings  to 
both  State  and  Federal  governments. 

The  tinal  proposal  is  to  allow  States  to  use 
Medicakj  dollars  to  provkle  home-  and  com- 
munity-based care  to  children  with  AIDS. 
Long-term  hospitalization  for  these  children  is 
clearty  not  the  most  therapeutic  or  even 
humane  way  of  caring  for  them.  If  we  can 
make  it  possible  for  parents,  for  foster  fami- 
lies, or  for  charitable  organizatrans  to  care  for 
these  sick  children  outside  of  such  high-tech 
settirfgs  we  should  do  so. 

Cleariy  these  proposals  are  not  a  panacea 
for  the  health  care  delivery  problems  that  the 
epidemic  is  posing.  Clearly  we  could  do  more 
for  long-term  care,  for  improvement  of  primary 
care,  for  psychosocial  services,  and  for  home- 
and  community-based  servk:es  for  adults.  But 
this  is  a  starting  point.  If  we  can  begin  by 
making  these  changes  to  the  financing 
system,  it  will  prolong  lives,  save  dollars,  keep 
financially  strapped  hospitals  afloat,  and  im- 
prove care  for  people  with  AIDS  and  all  Amer- 
icans. If  we  do  not.  our  whole  public  health 
care  system  may  be  flooded  with  sickness, 
death,  and  bad  debt,  and  the  communities  it 
serves  will  be  devastated. 

We  must  make  the  start. 

I've  included  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  of  HIV-Relat- 
ed  Services  for  Certain  HlV-Positive  Indi- 
viduals. States  would  be  allowed  to  offer 
Medicaid  coverage  for  certain  services  for 
low-income  individuals  infected  with  the 
HIV  virus.  If  a  State  elects  this  option,  it 
must  cover  the  following  services,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  treatment  of  in- 
fection with  the  HIV  virus  or  treatment  for 
(or  prevention  of)  opportunistic  diseases  re- 
lating to  AIDS:  (1)  prescribed  drugs;  (2) 
physicians'  services,  outpatient  hospital 
services,  rural  health  clinic  services,  and 
Federally-qualified  health  center  services; 
(3)  latioratory  services;  (4)  clinic  services; 
and  (5)  case  management  services.  To  qual- 
ify for  this  coverage,  an  individual  would 
have  to  meet  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the 
individual  has  tested  positively  to  t>e  infect- 
ed with  the  HIV  virus  and  has  an  abnormal- 
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ly  low  immune  function  for  which  medical 
intervention  is  indicated  to  prevent  decline 
in  such  function  or  to  prevent  opportunistic 
diseases  related  to  AIDS:  and  (2)  the  Indi- 
vidual's income  and  resources  could  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amounts  allowed,  re- 
spectively, under  the  SUte's  Medicaid  pro- 
gram for  a  disabled  individual.  Unless  they 
were  otherwise  eligible  for  Medicaid,  these 
HIV-positive  individuals  would  be  eligible 
only  for  the  services  specified,  and  not  for 
inpatient  hospital  care.  This  option  would 
be  effective  January  1.  1991. 

Adjmtment  in  Paymenti  to  HospitaU  for 
Individuais  with  AIDS.  States  would  be  re- 
quired  to  increase  payments  for  inpatient 
services  delivered  to  Medicaid-eligible  indi- 
viduals with  AIDS  by  hospitals  serving  high 
volumes  of  persons  with  AIDS.  Hospitals 
meeting  the  following  criteria  would  qualify 
for  the  payment  adjustments:  (1)  the  hospi- 
tal qualifies  as  a  Medicaid  disproportionate 
share  hospital  under  the  State  plan;  (2) 
during  the  most  recent  calendar  year  the 
hospital's  inpatient  admissions  with  AIDS 
exceeded  the  lesser  of  250  or  20  percent  of 
Its  total  admissions;  and  <3)  the  hospital  has 
made  a  reasonable  effort  to  reduce  hospital- 
ization of  persons  with  AIDS  by  making  ar- 
rangements to  coordinate  the  care  of  these 
individuals  with  at  least  one  of  a  number  of 
specified  outpatient  service  providers  (SM'^h 
as  community  health  centers.  TB  or  STD 
clinics,  or  AIDS  ser\ice  demonstration 
projects^  The  payment  adjustment  a'ould 
apply  o^ly  to  inpatient  hospitaj  servfces 
pro\ided  to  Medicaid-eligible  Individuals 
with  AIDS.  The  amount  of  the  adjustment 
would  have  to  equal  at  least  25  percfnt  of 
the  amount  the  hospital  would  otherwise  l)e 
paid  (including  its  Medicaid  disproportion- 
ate share  adjustment).  States  would  have 
the  option  of  broadening  the  eligible  class 
of  hospitals  or  increasing  the  payment  ad- 
justments. This  requirement  is  effective 
July  1   1991. 

Providing  Federal  Medicaid  Assistance  for 
Payments  for  Premiums  for  "COBRA"  Con- 
tinuation Coverage  for  HIV-Positive  Indi- 
xnduais.  Under  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 
(COBRA),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  employ- 
ers with  more  than  20  employees  are  re- 
quired to  offer  employees  who  lose  their 
jobs  (and  their  families)  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing coverage  under  the  employers 
group  health  Insurance  plan  at  the  employ- 
er s  group  rate.  If  the  employee  was  dis- 
abled at  the  time  he  or  she  lost  his  job.  the 
employee  may  continue  coverage  for  up  to 
29  months.  During  the  first  18  months,  the 
employee  must  pay  102  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's group  premium  rate;  from  the  19th 
through  the  29th  month,  the  employee 
must  pay  150  percent  of  the  employers  rate. 
The  bill  would  allow  States  to  use  Federal 
Medicaid  funds,  at  their  regular  matching 
rates,  to  pay  the  premiums  for  "COBRA" 
continuation  coverage  on  behalf  of  certain 
individuals.  These  individuals  must  ( 1 )  have 
tested  positively  to  be  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus.  (2)  t)e  entitled  to  elect  COBRA  con- 
tinuation coverage.  (3)  have  an  income  at  or 
below  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  ($5,980  for  an  individual  in  1989).  and 
(4)  have  countable  resources  (other  than 
the  home)  that  do  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  sllowed  under  the  SSI  program 
($4,000).  The  option  would  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991. 

Optional  State  Coverage  of  Home  or  Com- 
munity-Based Services  to  Certain  Children 
Wtth  AIDS.  Under  current  law.  States  rgn 
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obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  HHS  a  waiver 
of  limitations  on  the  use  of  Federal  Medic- 
aid funds  to  enable  them  to  purchase  home- 
and  community-based  services  to  individuals 
with  AIDS  who  are  at  risk  of  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care.  In  order  to  receive  this 
waiver,  States  must  demonstrate  budget 
neutrality.  Under  this  provision.  States 
would  be  allowed  to  offer  Medicaid  coverage 
for  home  and  community-based  services  to 
low-income  children  under  age  18  who  have 
been  diagnosed  as  having  AIDS  without  ob- 
taining a  waiver  or  demonstrating  budget 
neutrality.  Home  and  community-based 
services  would  include  case  management,  su- 
p>ervision  or  additional  services  for  foster 
children  or  their  parents,  personal  care,  and 
respite  care.  The  income  and  resource 
standards  would  be  the  same  as  those  that 
would  apply  under  the  State's  Medicaid 
plan  if  the  child  were  in  a  hospital.  This 
option  would  be  effective  January  1,  1991. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FULLER  E. 
CALLAWAY.  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  Jr ,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  helfjed  to  make  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  such  a  great  place  to  live.  Mr 
Callaway  has  spent  his  entire  career  with  an 
eye  toward  helping  others  become  estab- 
lished in  business.  He  has  done  this  by  creat- 
ing educational  grants,  endowing  research 
projects,  and  offering  financial  Incentives. 
Through  his  generosity,  countless  others  have 
benefitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  a 
new  magazine  has  recently  come  to  life  in  the 
third  district:  it  is  called  LaGrange  magazine 
By  ttie  quality  of  the  first  issue  I  am  sure  that 
It  will  be  very  successful.  It  is  fittir>g  that  La- 
Grange  magazine  chose  to  honor  Mr 
Callaway  with  a  picture  on  the  cover  of  the 
first  issue  and  by  offering  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  his  life.  I  would  now  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  that  article: 

LaGrange  Friend  and  Benefactor 
(By  Ed  Crouse) 

Neither  the  history  of  LaGrange  nor  the 
history  of  the  Callaway  family  could  be 
written  without  many  references  each  to 
the  other.  To  talk  with  the  elder  Callaways 
is  to  get  an  often  exciting,  often  homespun 
glimpse  into  a  mutually  benevolent  past. 

If  ever  a  city  could  be  said  to  have  a  heart 
and  spirit,  it  Ls  LaGrange.  And  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  LaGrange  is  the  Callaway 
family.  For  over  fifty  years,  the  city  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  Callaway  largesse  to 
an  extent  that  literally  boggles  the  mind. 
Schools.  Parks.  Hospitals.  Churches.  Band 
uniforms.  Law  enforcement.  Charitable  or- 
ganizations. Medical  research.  Social  pro- 
grams. And  on  and  on. 

The  patriarch  of  the  family  is  Puller  Earle 
Callaway,  Jr.,  ably  assisted  by  his  gracious 
wife,  Alice  Hand  Callaway.  Now  in  their 
golden  years.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Miss  Alice  can 
look  out  from  their  gracious  home  on 
Vernon  Street  onto  a  city  whose  civic,  edu- 
cational, religious  and  cultural  assets  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  Callaway  generosity  and 
belief  In  the  strength  and  durability  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Puller  created  the  Callaway  Founda- 
tion in  1943  to  carry  on  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion the  charitable  work  he  no  longer  could 
do  personally  because  of  tax  laws  and  legal 
restrictions.  Prom  that  time  until  Septem- 
ber 1988,  the  Foundation  has  made  contri- 
butions from  income  to  recognized  religious, 
charitable  and  educational  purposes,  or  the 
acquisition  of  facilities  for  those  purposes, 
of  over  $120  million.  Traditionally,  most  of 
that  support  has  gone  to  the  benefit  of 
projects  and  people  in  LaGrange  and  Troup 
County.  Over  time,  the  Foundation  has  con- 
tributed, in  unusual  circumstances  or  degree 
of  need,  to  deserving  causes  elsewhere  in 
Georgia  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
But.  by  and  large,  it  is  the  local  community 
that  enjoys  the  greatest  consideration. 

Mr.  Puller  is  the  son  of  Fuller  E.  Callaway 
and  Ida  Cason  Callaway.  He  is  Georgia  born 
and  educated  and  has  been  a  local  resident 
all  his  life. 

•I  was  born  in  a  house  on  West  Haralson 
that  my  father  bought  for  $1,250  cash.  Even 
when  I  was  a  litte  lad  in  school,  my  father 
was  leaching  me  the  lessons  I  would  need 
for  the  years  ahead.  Not  by  preaching,  but 
by  example  and  experience. 

"When  I  was  fourteen,  he  took  me  with 
him  on  a  business  trip  to  Europe.  We  visited 
many  countries.  So  I  would  learn  different 
currencies,  he  made  me  treasurer  for  the 
trip. 

"And  one  day  he  said  to  me.  Baby.'  (Since 
I  was  six.  he  called  me  Baby.  Later  on,  our 
hands  called  me  Mr.  Baby.)  Baby,'  he  said. 
Ill  give  you  ten  cents  a  week  if  you'll  keep 
my  shoes  shined.'  I  agreed.  I  was  always 
eager  to  earn  hard  money. 

But  there  are  conditions,'  he  said  "That 
ten  cents  is  not  all  yours.  One  penny  be- 
longs to  the  Lord.  One  penny  is  yours  to  go 
into  .savings.  And  the  other  eight  cents  is 
yours  to  spend  wisely.'  That's  a  lesson  and  a 
formula  I've  lived  with  all  my  life." 

Young  F\iller  grew  up  in  a  home  always 
warm  and  always  busy.  Allowances  were  un- 
known, but  hard  money  for  hard  work  was 
the  norm.  He  idolized  his  mother,  Ida,  and 
loved  and  respected  the  father  who  was  the 
foundation  of  the  home. 

'My  father  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  smart 
businessman,  even  though  he  never  went 
further  than  a  one-room,  one-clsiss  school- 
house.  He  earned  his  first  hard  money— five 
cents— when  he  was  eight,  as  a  waterboy  at 
a  barn  raising. 

"In  town,  he  bought  three  spools  of 
thread  for  that  nickel  and  sold  them  to 
farm  women  in  the  community  for  five 
cents  each.  He  was  practicing  what  I  learned 
later  is  place  utility'  in  economics.  With  his 
fifteen  cents,  he  bought  nine  spools  and  sold 
them. 

"As  he  grew  older,  he  walked  the  county 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  having  added  to  his 
household  items.  When  he  was  twelve,  he 
rented  a  farm  with  his  own  money  .  .  .  and 
worked  it.  Then  he  moved  into  town  and 
worked  at  Bradfield's  Store  and  saved  five- 
hundred  dollars,  a  fortune  back  then,  by  the 
time  he  was  eighteen.  Then  he  opened  his 
owTi  store  in  a  rented  building  where  Man- 
sour's  now  stands  on  the  square." 

Mr.  Puller  enjoys  recounting  stories  about 
his  father,  who  was  an  instinctive  salesman, 
practicing  clever  merchandising  progrrams  as 
unknown  then  as  they  are  common  today. 
And  Puller,  Sr.  was  aggressive. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  eighteen 
and  legally  unable  to  t)orrow  money  to  oper- 
ate his  store,  he  personally  lobbied  the  legis- 
lature in  Atlanta  to  pass  a  resolution  declar- 
ing he  was  of  legal  age!  Armed  with  that 
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document,  affixed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
Georgia,  he  wheedled  a  thousand-dollar  line 
of  credit  from  Mr.  Abrams,  a  local  banker. 

"Father  didn't  realize  it.  but  he  was  oper- 
ating on  the  British  banking  system,  work- 
ing with  a  line  of  credit  rather  than  an  out- 
right loan  so  he  didn't  pay  interest  until  he 
used  the  money.  As  I  grew  older,  and  en- 
tered the  financial  arena,  I  have  done  the 
same  thing." 

Puller.  Sr.  was  an  eminently  successful 
storekeeper.  Very  quickly,  he  adopted  the 
concept  of  mass  marketing.  Prom  a  young 
German  metalsmith  named  Conklln.  he 
bought  a  freight  car  of  kitchen  utensils  to 
l)olster  his  standard  inventory  of  goods.  He 
sold  out.  Then  from  a  Mr.  Jim  Cannon,  who 
built  the  first  terrycloth  towel  factory  in 
North  Carolina.  Puller.  Sr.  bought  two  car- 
loads of  towels.  He  sold  those,  too.  Then  he 
bought  twelve  carloads  of  a  new  kind  of  can- 
ning jar  from  a  man  named  Mason  in  Indi- 
ana. Again,  he  sold  out. 

"Father  believed  in  advertising.  He  once 
bought  the  whole  front  page  of  the  newspa- 
per and  ran  an  ad  saying,  'I  sell  everything  a 
man  needs  to  eat,  to  wear  or  to  wash  his 
face!'  He  had  two  big  events  every  month  in 
the  store— a  grand-opening  sale  and  a  great 
liquidation  sale.  Cheapest  advertising  in  the 
world.  Father's  store  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
LaGrange's  early  growth.  At  the  time 
Mountville  and  Greenville  were  bigger,  as  I 
recall.  But  a  lot  of  families  came  to  town  on 
Saturdays  "to  see  what  Callaway  has.'  " 

Fuller  Callaway.  Sr.— still  a  young  man 
not  yet  thirty— went  on  to  build  or  buy  and 
expand  the  Callaway  group  of  companies 
that  was  to  carry  out  virtually  every  phase 
of  textile  production.  The  name  Callaway 
was  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  a  force  in  the  Indus- 
try. 

"When  my  father  was  twenty-nine,  he 
told  his  bookkeeper  to  figure  out  what  he 
was  worth.  His  net  worth.  The  man  did.  It 
was  a  considerable  figure.  Father  said. 
"That's  enough.  No  man  needs  any  more. 
Every  year  that  we  exceed  that  figure,  we 
will  give  away  the  difference.'  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Callaway  Foundation." 

HIS  ADULT  years 

Mr.  F\iller  followed  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps practicing  both  the  business  acumen 
and  philosophy  of  giving  that  was  to  add  to 
both  the  family  wealth  and  the  Callaway 
philanthropies.  Following  graduation  from 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  (Georgia 
Tech)  in  1926,  he  took  employment  at 
Valley  Waste  Mills,  one  of  several  dozen 
small,  autonomous  mills  owned  by  Callaway. 
At  one  time  or  another,  he  served— often  si- 
multaneously—as an  officer  of  all  the 
Callaway  facilities,  including  the  Puller  E. 
Callaway  Foundation  that  had  been  found- 
ed in  1923  as  the  Relief  Association. 

"Father  used  to  help  build  churches  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  He  had  a  rule:  anyone- 
white,  black  or  spotted— who  wanted  to 
build  a  church  in  the  LaGrange  area  would 
be  given  a  plot  of  land  and  half  the  cost  of 
the  building.  He  wouldn't  support  the 
church's  operation;  that  was  up  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  people  had  to  come  up  with 
half  of  the  construction  costs  and  they  were 
on  their  own.  After  income  taxes  came  in. 
he  couldn't  do  that.  That's  when  Father  set 
up  the  Relief  Association." 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Puller  Earle 
Callaway  in  1928.  elder  brother  Cason  and 
Mr,  Puller  undertook  management  of  the 
far-flung  Callaway  Interests.  In  1932,  they 
brought   all   the  Callaway   facilities   under 


one  umbrella;  they  consolidated  and  stream- 
lined and  formed  Callaway  Mills,  the  entity 
that  became  a  leader  In  the  world  textile  in- 
dustry. Its  research  and  design  specialists 
broke  new  ground  In  production,  machinery, 
operations,  products  and  sales.  Still  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  father's  philosophy  of 
giving,  Mr.  Puller  conceived  the  Institute  of 
Textile  Technology  in  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  F\iller  shocked  his  business  associated 
by  announcing  he  would,  at  age  forty,  take  a 
ten-year  leave  of  absence  from  the  Callaway 
enterprises  "to  charge  up  my  batteries  and 
get  a  fresh  perspective  on  what  was  impor- 
tant to  me."  He  turned  control  of  Callaway 
over  to  his  old  friend  and  confidant,  Arthur 
B.  Edge,  Jr.,  and  looked  to  interests  outside 
the  company.  He  tinkered  with  electronics. 
He  took  up  painting  and  produced  a  good 
number  of  excellent  seascapes,  nature 
scenes  and  still-life  oils.  He  took  up  the 
beef-cattle  business  and  assembled  a  large 
herd  of  prize  homed  Herefords. 

HIS  UNIVERSITY  TIES 

Mr.  Puller  has  worked  hard  over  the  years 
to  repay  his  "debt "  to  Georgia  Tech.  In 
1946.  with  two  other  alumni,  he  founded  the 
Georgia  Tech  Research  Institute.  With  only 
three-thousand  dollars  seed  money,  the 
Tech  Research  Institute  prospered  and  last 
year  turned  over  to  Tech  over  $100  million 
dollars. 

•"I  was  in  my  young  twenties  when  I  got 
interested  in  research.  It  is  a  foundation 
stone  for  a  prosperous  Industry.  I  learned 
later  that  Georgia  Tech,  being  a  tax-sup- 
ported state  institution,  could  not  do  re- 
search. So  three  of  us  put  in  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each  and  founded  the  Georgia  Tech  Re- 
search Institute.  Hired  a  young  Tech  gradu- 
ate named  Harry  Baker  to  run  it.  We  told 
him  how  long  the  job  lasted  depended  on 
how  good  a  job  he  did.  He  did  extremely 
well.  Made  a  career  of  it.  Harry's  dead  now. 
The  institute  will  turn  over  another  $100 
million  this  year.  It  supports  all  nineteen 
branches  of  science.  Harry  did  extremely 
well." 

Mr.  F^lller  kept  his  word  and  stepped  back 
into  harness  in  1958.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  company  thrived.  Then,  ten  years  later, 
after  friendly  negotiations.  Callaway  Mills 
Company  was  sold— for  cash— to  Roger  Mil- 
liken,  a  strong  and  respected  textile-empire 
builder  of  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
Callaway  Foundation  was  organized  in  1943. 
no  meml)er  of  the  family  has  ever  received 
one  penny  in  compensation  or  expenses 
from  its  coffers.  But  Foundation  benefici- 
aries—most of  them  in  and  around  La- 
Grange—have  Ijeen  awarded  over  $120  mil- 
lion! 

Today.  Mr.  Puller  and  Miss  Alice  enjoy 
the  good  life  at  their  home  on  Vernon 
Street.  The  house  was  begvin  in  1914  and 
completed  in  1916  on  land  bought  from  the 
Perrell  Estate  by  Fuller,  Sr.  He  tore  down 
the  Perrell  house  and  built  the  mansion  on 
the  same  spot  to  take  full  advantage  of  a 
grand  five-acre  boxwood  garden  planted 
originally  in  1841  by  Mrs.  Perrell.  The  origi- 
nal Mrs.  Perrell  tended  the  garden  meticu- 
lously until  her  death  in  1903.  Mr.  Puller's 
mother  took  up  the  garden  in  1914,  followed 
by  Miss  Alice,  who  admits  the  garden  is  "a 
love  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Puller  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Georgia  Tech  now  has  in  the  design 
state  a  dramatic,  ultramodern  research 
building  that  will  be  named  after  him.  Due 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  Georgia  Tech 
Research  Foundation  and  the  support  of  in- 
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dustrial  giants  such  as  Southern  Bell,  IBM 
and  Standard  Oil.  the  university  now  is  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  leaders  in  research 
and  Number  One  in  research  in  electronics 
and  solar  energy. 

"They  told  me  they  wanted  to  name  the 
building  after  me.  My  father  always  said.  'If 
you  never  name  a  thing  for  anyone  that's 
alive,  you'll  never  be  sorry  you  did.'  I  said. 
'You  l>etter  wait  till  I'm  dead.'  But  they  said 
they'd  do  it  whether  I  wanted  It  or  not.  I'm 
pleased.  There  is  a  building  already  on 
campus  named  for  my  father  and  another 
for  my  son.  Puller  Earle  Callaway,  IL.  He 
died  in  1971  " 

To  meet  and  talk  with  Mr.  Puller  today  is 
to  enjoy  a  man  who  has  lived  long,  accom- 
plished much  and  given  bountifully.  He 
loves  to  reminisce.  He  tends  to  denigrate  his 
contributions  to  his  town— almost  embar- 
rassed when  you  mention  them.  He  will  tell 
you  stories  endlessly  about  his  father  and 
at>out  his  own  adventures  in  business.  And 
he  appreciates  the  elements  that  have  al- 
lowed him  to  succeed. 

I  have  always  said  if  you  could  ever 
choose  anything  to  inherit,  it  should  be 
luck.  You  can  be  right  in  every  way  and 
have  bad  luck  .  .  .  and  you're  gone!  You  can 
be  wrong  in  every  way  and  have  good  luck 
.  .  .  and  you  have  it  made!  The  second 
choice  would  be  humor.  I  would  rather  have 
humor  than  an  extra  leg.  Fortunately.  I  had 
two  Irish  great-grandmothers.  Got  a  good 
helping  of  luck  and  humor  from  them. " 

And  we  all  have  benefitted. 
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IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Digi- 
tal Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990,  which  is 
being  introduced  today,  has  many  significant 
implications  for  the  copyright  laws.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Intel- 
lectual Property,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  which  I  chair,  has  jurisdiction  over 
these  laws.  I  speak  here  today  to  express  my 
concern  that  because  of  the  way  the  bill  has 
been  drafted,  it  will  apparently  not  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  consid- 
eration of  those  copyright  issues. 

Copyright  law  represents  a  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  creators  and  the  interests 
of  the  public.  This  bill  squarely  and  significant- 
ly implicates  that  balance,  and  in  particular  the 
issue  of  home-taping,  which  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue  before  my  subcommittee  for 
many  years. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  digital  audio  tape  [DAT] 
machine  provides  considerable  benefits  for 
consumers.  It  will  enable  them  to  make  per- 
fect copies  of  sound  recordings  that  are  in 
digital  form.  The  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder 
Act  will,  in  certain  important  respects,  limit  the 
ability  of  consumers  to  use  DAT  machines  to 
copy. 

On  the  other  hand.  DAT  technology  poses 
sericjus  concerns  for  holders  of  the  copyrights 
in  the  underlying  works.  The  recording  indus- 
try has  argued  that  consumers  who  are  able 
to  make  perfect  copies  will  no  longer  be  inter- 
ested  in   buying   the   underlying   works   from 
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retail  outlets;  they  will  simply  obtain  them  from 
other  sources  and  copy  them.  The  resuK  will 
be  a  decrease  in  purchases,  In  financial  re- 
wards to  creators,  and  in  tfte  ability  of  the 
copyright  holders  to  financially  supix>n  the 
creation  of  new  works. 

Hardware  manufacturers  have  disputed  this 
argument,  contending  that  home-taping  has 
stimulated  the  interest  of  music  tovers,  arxj 
has  motivated  them  to  buy  more  music  than 
they  otherwise  w(xjld  have.  Studies  commis- 
sioned by  these  parties  have  invariably  contra- 
dicted each  other.  This  situatxxi  led  Senator 
DeConcini,  Vne  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copyrights,  and 
Trademarks,  and  me  to  request  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessnrtent  to  cortduct  Its  own 
study.  That  study,  released  last  October,  con- 
cluded that  while  tfte  ultimate  impacrt  of  home- 
taping  on  consumers  and  the  affected  indus- 
tries is  difficult  to  determine,  tf>e  costs  to  the 
public  of  a  ban  might  outweigh  any  offsetting 
losses  to  the  music  Irxlustry. 

I  am  always  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
new  technology  on  the  copyright  laws,  and 
about  the  availability  of  that  technok>gy  to 
consumers.  The  Constitution  authorizes  ttie 
enactment  of  copyright  laws  that  encourage 
the  creative  process  by  granting  creators  a 
limited  monopoly.  The  ultimate  goal  Is  to  pro- 
mote "the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,"  and  thereby  ensure  that  the  American 
public  has  access  to  these  creative  works. 
New  technologies  may  enhance  consumer 
access,  or  they  may  threaten  to  limit  it  The 
Congress  must  review  these  innovations  arxl, 
when  necessary,  must  act  to  fulfill  its  constitu- 
tional mandate. 

The  proposed  tHil  requires  that  a  "serial 
copy  management  system"  [SCMS]  be  incor- 
porated into  DAT  machines.  This  system 
would  permit  consumers  to  make  digital-to- 
dlgital  first-generation  copies  of  prerecorded 
music,  but  would  prevent  them  from  making 
digital-to-digital  subsequent-generatk}n  copies 
of  the  copies.  Certain  exceptions  are  created, 
such  as  tor  noncopyrighted  materials,  and  first 
and  second-generation  digital  copying  of 
analog  material  is  permitted.  Analog  copying 
as  a  whole  is  not  covered  by  ttie  bill. 

Last  Congress,  the  recording  industry  sup- 
ported legislatk)n  that  would  have  required  a 
copy-code  scanner  to  be  inserted  into  all  digi- 
tal audio  tape  machines  Imported  into  this 
country.  The  purpose  of  tt>e  scanner  was  to 
prevent  taping  of  copyrighted  musk:  under 
certain  circumstances.  This  was  a  controver- 
sial measure,  with  some  opponents  contend- 
ing that  the  system  would  degrade  the  quality 
of  the  undertying  musk:,  would  prevent  taping 
when  it  should  permit  It,  and  w(xild  permit  it 
when  It  should  have  precluded  it.  Senator 
DeConcini  and  I  requested  the  Natkjnal 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  test  the  copy-code 
scanner;  NBS  concluded  that  these  concerns 
were  legitimate  and  that  the  system  in  fact 
suffered  from  these  defects.  I  opposed  the 
legislation,  which  died  at  the  end  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  copy-code  scan- 
ner proposal,  I  strongly  encouraged  the  par- 
ties, txjth  proponents  and  opponents,  to  try  to 
negotiate  their  differences.  In  Athens,  Greece, 
last  spring  and  summer,  representatives  of  the 
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software  and  hardware  manufacturers  gath- 
ered for  extensive  negotiations  ttiat  resulted  in 
this  bM.  For  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall. 
they  are  united  In  tt>eir  strong  support  for  leg- 
islation on  the  issue  of  taping  of  sound  re- 
cordings. They  deserve  praise  for  thetr  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  solution  to  wtiat  seemed  an  in 
tractable  problem. 

Even  so,  the  proposal  is  not  without  contro- 
versy. SCMS  rs  a  purely  technical  solution  It 
does  not  address  tt>e  Issue  of  royalties  for  the 
copying  of  copyrighted  material.  Music  pub- 
lishers arxJ  songwriters,  tfierefore,  strongly 
oppose  tt.  They  argue  that  a  technical  solution 
is  insufficient  to  protect  their  rights,  and  that 
any  proposal  must  lr>clude  a  provision  for  roy- 
atties.  In  addition,  tfwy  argue  that  the  SCMS 
system  is  inadequate  because  any  losses 
from  home-taping  stem  from  the  very  first- 
generation  taping  that  SCMS  permits,  .^nd  not 
from  the  subsequent  generation  taping  that  it 
Hmits. 

My  subcommittee  has  considered  the 
debate  over  royalties  tor  many  years.  It  is. 
both  intellectually  and  politically,  a  difficult 
issue,  arxj  supporters  of  the  idea  fiave  to  date 
not  t)een  successful  in  convincing  the  Con- 
gress of  its  merits.  In  particular,  consumers 
wtio  would  have  to  pay  tf>ose  royalties  have 
objected  strenuously. 

I  do  not  krK>w  wtiettier  the  political  tenor  on 
the  issue  of  royalties  has  changed  and  there- 
fore express  no  opinion  about  it.  I  certainly  un- 
derstand tfie  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation,  and  t>elieve  that  they  must  be 
thoroughly  aired  in  heanngs  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  has  ttie  experience  and 
expertise  to  consider  ttiese  issues. 

In  addition,  I  have  my  own  questions  at)out 
the  specifics  of  tfie  SCMS  proposal  For  ex- 
ample, as  I  have  rrated,  I  have  always  had 
concerns  about  technical  limitations  on  new 
technologies,  supporting  full  access  by  con- 
sumers to  ttx)se  innovations.  In  addition,  the 
SCMS  agreement  is  Intended  to  be  worldwide 
in  scope.  The  Congress  must  ttierefore  make 
sure  that  its  actions  are  consistent  with  those 
of  its  counterparts  elsewtiere  in  the  world,  i 
am  aware.  fx)wever,  that  the  proposal  is  not 
wittxxjt  strong  dissenters  in  Europe,  and  that 
royalty  proposals  are  gaining  strength  there 
Third,  tfie  t)ill  incorporates  by  reference  a 
lengttiy  technical  document,  prepared  by  the 
parties  supporting  the  legislation  It  does  not 
set  forth  all  required  corxjuct  within  tf)e  statute 
itself.  This  raises  delegation  of  autt>ority, 
nctx»,  and  technical  drafting  questions.  Final- 
ly, the  Congress  stxxjid  consider  whether  it 
makes  sense  to  enact  le'^islation  on  a  tech- 
nology-by-tachnology  basts,  or  wt>^ther  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  tfie  issue  of 
home-tabling  is  more  appropriate. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  tfie  parties  to 
this  agreement  should  be  rewarded  for  tfieir 
efforts.  This  proposal  deserves  conskJeration 
t>y  tt>e  Congress.  I  fiave  no  doubt  that  the 
commrttee  or  committees  that  will  receive  re- 
ferral will  do  an  excellent  job  of  consklering 
the  issues  within  their  junsdictkin.  I  believe, 
however,  that  consideration  of  this  bill  Is  in- 
complete without  a  full  and  expert  review  of 
t>>e  copyright  issues  it  raises. 
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Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  would  release  Federal 
agencies  from  Sup)erfund  liability  wfienever 
they  buy  in  collateral  at  a  foreclosure  sale  in 
order  to  hold  the  property  in  a  custodial 
manner  until  resold.  My  bill.  The  Federal  Cus- 
todial Responsibility  Protection  Act  of  1990, 
seeks  to  remedy  an  adverse  situation  created 
for  Federal  departments,  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities under  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  better  known  as  CERCLA  or  Su- 
perfund,  in  which  Federal  agencies  who  exer- 
cise ttieir  fiduciary  responsibilities  in  order  to 
minimize  the  Government's  loss  on  a  default 
may  be  held  resfxjnsible  for  environmental 
cleanup  costs. 

The  Federal  Custodial  Responsibility  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1990  simply  amends  section 
l0l(20)(A)(iii)  of  CERCLA  to  include  a  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in  ex- 
emption from  the  definition  of  "owner  or  op)er- 
ator"  for  purposes  of  liability  whenever  title  or 
control  IS  conveyed  due  to  bankruptcy,  fore- 
closure, tax  delinquency,  or  abandonment.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  two  of  my  distin- 
guished small  business  colleagues,  Andy  Ire- 
land and  Ike  Skelton  have  joined  with  me  in 
introducing  this  critical  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  first  became  aware  of  this 
problem  when  the  Small  Business  Committee 
held  a  heanng  on  Superfund  liability  and  its 
impact  on  financing  for  small  business.  This 
heanng,  which  was  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  John  LaFalce,  determined 
that  lending  institutions  are  unwilling  to  fi- 
nance businesses  located  near  p>ossible  con- 
taminated sites  because  under  CERCLA  they 
can  be  held  liable  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
cleanup  plus  damages  even  if  they  were  not  a 
direct  party  to  the  waste  problem.  Chairman 
Lafalce  has  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  2085, 
of  which  I  am  the  first  original  cosponsor.  that 
would  allow  banks  to  foreclose  without 
CERCLA  liability  H.R  2085  would  also 
exempt  the  fkJuciary  from  exposing  its  own 
assets  to  CERCLA  liability.  Passage  of  H.R. 
2085  would  restore  lender  confidence  in  the 
value  of  land  and  greatly  aid  small  business- 
es, wfxjse  greatest  collateral  is  frequently 
land,  in  obtaining  financing  necessary  for 
growth  and  competition 

A  key  panelists  at  that  hearing  was  Sally  B. 
Narey.  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  who  discussed  tfie  issue  of 
CERCLA  implications  for  the  SBA,  indeed  all 
Federal  agencies.  My  bill.  The  Federal  Custo- 
dial Responsibility  Protection  Act  of  1 990.  was 
introduced  as  a  direct  result  of  her  testimony. 
With  a  minimum  of  words  and  a  lawyer's  un- 
derstanding of  the  complexity  of  the  Issue  sfie 
presented  testimony  that  succinctly  addresses 
the  problem.  I  enclose  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  her  testimony  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  my  small  business  col- 
leagues Andy  Ireland  and  Ike  Skelton  in 


cosponsoring  The  Federal  Custodial  Respon- 
sibility Protection  Act  of  1 990. 

STATEMEirr  OP  Saixy  B.  Narey,  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Issues  raised  by 
Chairman  LaFalce  In  his  recent  letter  to  Ad- 
ministrator Engeleiter.  At  the  request  of  the 
Administrator.  It  is  my  privilege,  as  General 
Counsel  of  SBA.  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee today  on  behalf  of  the  Agency.  The 
focus  of  this  hearing  Is  of  great  interest. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
heard  from  small  businesses  al>out  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  for  them  and  their 
lending  Institutions  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  known,  CERCLA  or  Super- 
fund.  They  have  also  expressed  complaints 
alx>ut  similar  problems  created  by  other  re- 
lated federal  laws,  and  by  numerous  envi- 
ronmental statutes  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  states.  These  problems  are  of  sig- 
nificance to  SBA  l>ecause  they  directly 
impact  upon  our  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  small  businesses.  It  is  clear  that 
solutions  to  these  problems  are  urgently 
needed. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LENDERS  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Under  Section  107(a)  of  CERCLA,  among 
those  persons  who  qiay  t)e  held  to  be  liable 
for  the  cleanup  costs  of  a  hazardous  waste 
site,  are  the  owner  or  operator  of  that  site. 
The  application  of  that  provision  in  the 
lending  context  has  caused  such  concern 
among  lenders  to  small  businesses  that  it 
has  diminished  their  Interest  in  making  fi- 
nancing available.  It  has  resulted  in  a  grow- 
ing reluctance  by  lenders  to  extend  lotms  to 
small  businesses  out  of  the  fear  that  If  a 
small  business  should  fail,  and  its  lender 
take  possession  of  the  debtor's  assets 
through  foreclosure,  settlement,  or  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  the  lender,  as  an 
"owner"  under  CERCLA.  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  costs  of  any  necessary  en- 
vironmental cleanup. 

Because  of  this  [wtential  liability,  a  pru- 
dent lender  will  often  request  an  environ- 
mental audit  of  the  potential  l)orrower's 
prot>erty  upon  submission  of  a  loan  applica- 
tion. This  can  cost  several  thousand  dollars. 
Small  businesses,  certainly  those  seeking 
SBA  financial  assistance,  genersilly  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  Incur  the  cost  of 
such  audits  and  may  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity for  financing.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  lenders  finance  these  audits,  it  is  likely 
that  Interest  rates  on  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses will  rise  to  offset  the  cost.  If  this 
should  occur,  some  otherwise  creditworthy 
small  businesses  may  simply  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  costs  of  higher  periodic  loan  pay- 
ments and.  as  a  result,  may  not  t>e  able  to 
afford  financing. 

Additionally,  small  businesses,  especially 
fledgling  enterprises,  are  likely  to  l)eneflt 
from  their  lender's  financial  and  entrepre- 
neurial advice  after  a  loan  has  l>een  made. 
The  lenders  also  want  to  keep  an  eye  on 
such  businesses.  Yet,  out  of  concern  that 
they  may  l>e  viewed  as  participating  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  Ixirrower  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  considered  an  owner 
or  operator  liable  under  CERCLA,  lenders 
may  determine  that  it  is  Ijest  not  to  offer 
advice  to  inexperienced  small  businesses.  If 
unable  to  protect  their  Investments,  these 


lenders  may  simply  decide  not  to  extend  fi- 
nancing. 

Finally,  many  small  businesses  have  little 
collateral  beyond  land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  equipment.  But  those  are  the  very 
items  of  collateral  most  likely  to  be  Uinted 
if  hazardous  waste  is.  or  becomes,  present 
on  the  property.  Once  again,  a  lender  may 
seek  to  avoid  involvement  in  a  loan  to  a 
small  business  for  fear  that  the  collateral 
obtained  to  secure  such  a  loan  is  likely  to 
t>ecome  tainted  and,  ultimately,  t)ecome  val- 
ueless or  give  rise  to  cleanup  costs  should 
the  lender  take  ownership  of  the  collateral. 
As  you  are  aware,  cleanup  liability  can  be 
imposed  without  any  degree  of  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  lender.  This  potential  outcome 
may  be  sufficient  to  di.'-.suade  many  lenders 
from  ever  getting  involved  in  loans  to  small 
businesses. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SBA 

If  a  small  business  cannot  obtain  a  loan 
from  a  bank,  it  may  seek  an  SBA-guaran- 
teed  or  direct  loan.  SBA  itself  does  not  have 
the  expertise  or  funds  to  conduct  environ- 
mental audits  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
Agency  involvement  in  a  particular  loan 
transaction.  Similarly,  if  a  participating 
lender  asks  SBA  to  honor  its  guaranty  and 
buy  its  share  of  a  guaranteed  loan.  SBA  has 
no  ability  to  determine  if  the  bank  has 
acted  prudently  in  its  treatment  of  environ- 
mental issues.  Nor  is  SBA  able  to  discern  if 
the  collateral  for  the  loan  has  become  taint- 
ed during  the  life  of  the  loan.  Finally,  we 
note  that  at  least  one  court  case  has  raised 
the  issue  of  potential  cleanup  liability  as  a 
result  of  advice  provided  a  borrower  by  SBA 
employees. 

SBA  is  currently  faced  with  potential 
cleanup  liability  once  it  buys  in  collateral  at 
a  foreclosure  sale  upon  default  of  an  SBA 
borrower.  When  SBA  honors  a  guaranty  the 
collateral  for  the  loan  is  assigned  by  the 
lender  to  SBA  and  either  the  Agency  or  the 
lender,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Agency, 
proceeds  to  liquidate  the  collateral.  When 
SBA  liquidates  a  direct  loan  it  proceeds  on 
its  own  with  respect  to  its  collateral.  Often 
it  is  deemed  appropriate  by  SBA  that  it  buy 
in  collateral  at  foreclosure  in  order  to  hold 
the  property  in  a  custodial  manner  for 
future  resale  in  order  to  minimize  the  gov- 
ernment's loss  on  the  default. 

Under  CERCLA  and  other  similar  laws,  it 
is  possible  that  such  buy  ins  by  SBA  may 
make  it  the  owner  of  the  subject  property 
and,  as  a  result,  potentially  liable  for  clean- 
up costs.  Even  though  the  SBA  is  a  govern- 
ment lending  agency,  mandated  to  become 
involved  in  risky  loans,  mandated  to  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  goverrunent's  loss 
upon  a  borrower's  default,  and  certainly  not 
motivated  by  profit,  SBA  may  be  found  to 
be  a  party  responsible  for  Superfund  clean- 
up costs. 

SBA  does  not  buy  in  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  portfolio.  SBA  does 
not  hold  property  for  proprietary  reasons. 
SBA  takes  possession  of  collateral  and  holds 
it  in  a  custodial  manner  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a  later  recovery  for  the  government. 
SBA  attempts  to  sell  such  bought  in  proper- 
ty as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  I  have  out- 
lined are  very  real.  SBA  is  presently  finding 
itself  involved  in  hazardous  waste  sites 
around  the  country  as  a  result  of  its  loan 
programs.  In  one  situation,  where  SBA  ob- 
tained collateral  through  foreclosure,  we 
are  now  l>eing  sued  by  a  state  environmental 
agency.  SBA  now  faces  the  possibility  of 
sending  unknown  amounts  of  money  for  site 
cleanups  simply  because  of  foreclosure  ac- 
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tions  taken  to  minimize  the  government's 
loss  following  the  default  of  a  small  busi- 
ness borrower.  We  have  apprised  EPA  of 
our  concerns,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  them  to  you 
today. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 


THE  CONGRESS  MUST  CONDEMN 
THE  OUTRAGE  OP  ANTI-SEMI- 
TISM IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION; 
SUPPORT  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  264 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  astounding 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union — which  have  brought  democracy,  plu- 
ralism, and  much-needed  economic,  social, 
and  political  reform  to  Eastern  Europe — have 
been  welcomed  by  peoples  around  the  worid. 
But  those  same  changes  have  unleashed 
forces  within  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  cause 
for  serious  alarm,  not  only  for  enlightened 
Soviet  citizens,  but  for  friends  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  The  greater  openness  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  instability  and  uncertain- 
ty produced  by  the  changes  taking  place 
under  Mikhail  Gorbachev  have  encouraged 
the  rise  of  an  assertive  and  extremist  right- 
wing,  which  has  led  to  a  most  disturbing  and 
destructive  revival  of  Russian  anti-Semitism. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  February  18,  Vi- 
talii  I.  Goldanskii,  a  prominent  Soviet  scientist, 
director  of  the  Semenov  Institute  of  Chemical 
Physics  of  the  prestigious  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  a  memtjer  of  the  Soviet  pariia- 
ment  and  its  foreign  relations  committee  ex- 
pressed his  serious  concern  in  terms  that 
demand  our  attention: 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
now,  to  the  special  dangers  posed  by  the 
growing  aggressiveness  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently  anti-Se- 
mitic groups  that  seek  to  subvert  peres- 
troika.  to  blame  the  country's  past  and 
present  problem  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some 
of  their  propaganda  states  explicitly)  to 
•finish  what  Hitler  started." 

According  to  Professor  Goldanskii, 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoating,  and 
hatred. 

And  they 

Openly  and  widely  condemn  the  Jews  as 
the  main  culprits  in  all  the  troubles  of 
Russia  from  the  October  revolution  of  1917 
up  until  the  present— including  the  gen<x;ide 
against  the  Russian  people  in  the  form  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  deaths  in  civil  war, 
collectivization  and  various  purges.  .  .  . 
They  even  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  mur- 
ders and  a  worldwide  conspiracy  against  hu- 
mankind, making  reference  to  the  disgrace- 
ful hoax.  "The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion." 

The  best  known  of  these  extremist  Russian 
nationalist  groups,  Pamyat— which  academi- 
cian Goldanskii  refers  to  an  "equivalent  to  Hit- 
ler's SA  and  SS " — refers  to  Jews  by  the  in- 
sulting term  zhidy  [yids]  and  has  been  organiz- 
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ing  well-attended  meetings  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  to  call  for  pogroms.  In  addition 
to  anti-Semitic  rallies,  the  extremists  have 
desecrated  Jewish  cemeteries  and  disrupted 
meetings  of  Intellectuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  ttiese  vicious  anti- 
Semitic  actions  by  growing  numbers  of  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  tfie  Soviet  Union,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  we  unequivocally  go  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  these  racist  outrages.  A  few 
days  ago  with  my  distinguisfied  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Mr  Brown,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  264  condemning  popu- 
lar anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  appalling  rise  of  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  go  on  record 
against  these  outbursts.  Our  Natkjn — whwh 
has  been  the  leading  advocate  fcx  human 
nghts  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  men — 
must  take  all  action  necessary  to  stop  ttiese 
acts  of  harassment  and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  our  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  sup>porting  its  passage: 
H.  CoN.  Res.  264 

Whereas  the  emergence  of  popular  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  more  than  2,000,000  Soviet 
Jews  constitute  the  third  largest  Jewish 
community  in  the  world; 

Whereas  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
anti-Semitic  sentiment,  including  demon- 
strations by  Pamyat.  a  nationalist  anti-Se- 
mitic organization,  statements  by  electoral 
candidates,  threatening  phone  calls  and  let- 
ters, and  harassment  of  Jews,  Is  becoming 
commonplace  in  certain  Soviet  cities; 

Whereas  on  January  18.  1990.  a  Moscow 
writers'  meeting  was  disrupted  by  a  group  of 
individuals  shouting  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments; 

Whereas  many  Soviet  Jews  live  in  fear  of 
violence,  intimidation,  and  harassment; 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
conducted  an  11 -day  investigation  into  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  the  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
responded  forcefully  to  the  rise  in  popular 
anti-Semitism:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  urge  FYesident  Gorba- 
chev of  the  Soviet  Union  to— 

(1)  publicly  condemn  the  emergence  of 
popular  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

(2)  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary 
to  protect  Soviet  Jews  from  acts  of  harass- 
ment and  violence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  IMOGENE 
GERLACH 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  recognize  Imo- 
gene  Geriach  of  Wheelersburg,  OH.  who  on 
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IwkxKtay,  February  26,  is  celebrating  her  50th 
anniversary  as  an  employee  of  GTE  North  Inc. 
I  join  with  all  of  her  coworkers  at  GTE  in 
Portsmouth  t>y  expressing  pride  in  her  years 
of  tireless  effort  to  serve  her  community 

Mrs.  Gerlach  t}egan  her  career  as  an  opera- 
tor with  the  Portsmouth  Home  Telephone  Co 
in  1940.  She  later  became  an  assistant  chief 
operator  with  the  Ohio  Associated  Telephone 
Co.,  and  she  now  serves  as  an  office  assist- 
ant in  tt>e  outside  plant  engineenng  depart- 
ment of  GTE  in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfxxjgh  telecommunications 
has  been  one  of  tf>e  fastest  growing  and  most 
technical  industries  in  our  country  over  the 
past  fiatf -century,  we  must  all  rememt>er  that  it 
was  the  service  and  dedication  of  people  like 
Inrxigene  Gerlach  that  made  our  phone 
system  tt>e  best  in  the  world.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  commending  Mrs 
Gerlach  for  her  dedicated  and  tireless  service 
as  a  phone  company  employee  for  the  past 
50  years. 


IN  HONOR  OF  COL.  JOHN 
THOMAS  LA  WELL 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  John  Thomas  Lawell  who  is  re- 
tiring after  30  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  US  Air  Force. 

Originally  from  Indiana,  Colonel  Lawell  was 
commissioned  into  the  Air  Force  in  1960 
through  tfie  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Program  immediately  upon  graduation 
from  Indiana  University  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration.  He  entered 
pilot  training  at  Bainbridge  AFB,  GA,  and  com- 
pleted his  training  at  Reese  AFB,  TX.  Upon 
completion  of  pilot  training,  Colonel  Lawell 
was  assigned  to  Travis  AFB,  CA,  where  he 
was  a  C-124  pilot,  a  C-141  pilot,  and  he  also 
piloted  ttie  C-5A  aircraft.  In  1969,  he  went  to 
Wake  Island  as  the  air  operations  officer  and 
then  returned  to  Travis  AFB  in  1970  serving 
first  as  chief  of  aircraft  maintenance  quality 
control  arxj  then  as  commander  of  the  organi- 
zational maintenance  squadron. 

In  1974,  Coior>el  Lawell  was  assigned  to 
Laies  Field  in  tfie  Azores  where  he  served  as 
chief  of  maintenance.  In  1976,  Colonel  Lawell 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  management 
and  supervision  from  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity and.  in  ttie  same  year,  attended  the  Air 
War  College.  He  was  reassigned  in  1977  to 
Scott  AFB,  IL,  wtiere  he  served  as  the  chief  of 
the  avionics  systems  division  and  then  as  the 
chief  of  ttie  weapons  systems  division  His 
next  assignment  was  at  the  Pentagon  in  May 
1979  wfiere  fie  served  as  chief  of  the  combat 
aircraft  branch  and  then  as  chief  of  the  main- 
tenance policy  division. 

Colonel  Lawell  became  the  deputy  com- 
marxJer  for  operations  at  the  437th  Military 
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Airlift  Wing  at  Charleston  AFB,  SC,  in  1981. 
Later  that  same  year,  he  assumed  the  position 
of  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  21st  Air  Force  at  McGuire 
AFB.  NJ.  and  subsequently  became  tfie  com- 
mander of  the  438th  Military  Airlift  Wing  at 
McGuire  AFB  In  1983,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  chief  of  the  combat  logistics  division  in 
the  directorate  of  logistics  plans  and  programs 
in  the  office  of  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  lo- 
gistics and  engineering  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  US  Air  Force. 

In  June  1985,  Colonel  Lawell  tiecame  the 
inspector  general  at  the  Sacramento  Air  Lo- 
gistics Center  In  August  of  that  same  year,  he 
became  the  first  director  of  Environmental 
Management,  the  first  dedicated  environmen- 
tal organization  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Under 
his  direction,  McClellan  AFB's  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management  has  excelled  and 
t)ecame  a  leader  within  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  response  to  a  senous  threat  to  local 
ground  water  supplies  and  private  wells  on 
the  northwest  side  of  McClellan  AFB,  Colonel 
Lawell.  through  his  work  with  the  McClellan 
Ground  Water  Task  Force  in  1986,  initiated  a 
hookup  of  over  560  off-base  residents  to  a 
local  city  water  supply.  In  addition,  he  oversaw 
the  implementation  ot  a  state  of  the  art 
ground  water  extraction-treatment  system  in 
1987  to  contain  the  contamination  under  the 
base 

Colonel  Lawell  has  also  managed  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  base  hciz- 
ardous  waste  minimization  program  which  has 
achieved  a  57-percent  reduction  in  hazardous 
waste  generation  in  only  5  years.  As  a  result 
of  this  successful  program,  McClellan  AFB 
was  selected  as  the  Air  Force  winner  of  the 
Gen.  Thomas  D  White  Award  for  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

Colonel  Lawell  led  the  Air  Force  in  signing 
the  first  ever  interagency  agreement  between 
three  Air  Force  bases,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  State  of  California.  He 
also  coordinated  the  Implementation  of  a 
chemical  reduction  program  which  reduces 
the  amount  of  hazardous  chemicals  brought 
onto  the  base,  manages  and  tracks  all  hazard- 
ous chemicals  used  at  McClellan,  and  incor- 
porates an  innovative  system  to  calculate  all 
hazardous  air  and  water  emissions. 

Colonel  Lawell  has  demonstrated  his  ex- 
traordinary leadership  skills  by  providing  ex- 
tensive support  of  Air  Force  operations,  in 
managing  the  environmental  responsibilities 
for  one  of  the  Air  Force's  oldest  and  largest 
industnal  facilities,  and  by  excelling  as  a  com- 
mand pilot  with  over  6,000  flying  hours  in  the 
C-124,  C-1 31,  C-141,  C-5A,  T-33,  and  T-37 
aircraft.  In  addition.  Colonel  Lawell  has  re- 
ceived the  Department  of  Defense  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  the  Air  Medal  with  one  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Air 
Force  Humanitanan  Service  Medal,  and  the 
Combat  Readiness  Medal.  The  superb  leader- 
ship, outstanding  dedication,  and  ceaseless 
efforts  of  Col  John  Thomas  Lawell  culminate 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
SISTER  MARY  LUCILLE  DES- 
MOND IN  HONOR  OF  HER  SE- 
LECTION AS  HUMANITARIAN 
OF  THE  DECADE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and  outstanding 
citizen.  Sister  Mary  Lucille  Desmond,  in  honor 
of  her  selection  by  the  California  Pools  for  the 
Handicapped,  as  "Humanitarian  of  the 
Decade."  It  has  been  an  absolute  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  known  Sister  Mary  Lu- 
cille the  past  few  years  and  I  can  think  of  no 
individual  more  deserving  of  this  prestigious 
award.  By  virtue  of  her  kindness  toward 
others,  her  commitment  to  tfie  needs  of  the 
sick,  and  her  unflinching  dedication  to  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind,  Sister  Mary  Lucille  stands 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  tliose  who  have  ever 
known  her.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  a  little  atiout  her. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille  was  tx)m  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars  and  I 
believe  dedicated  nuns,  and  entered  the  con- 
gregation at  age  16.  Pursuant  to  completing  1 
year  of  initial  spiritual  studies,  she  went  to  the 
Motherhouse  in  Houston  for  completion  of  re- 
ligious formation  and  theological  studies. 

After  making  religious  perpetual  profession 
of  vows  in  the  congregation,  she  attended 
Loyola  University  in  New  Orieans  to  finish 
work  on  her  doctorate  in  hospital  pharmacy. 
She  later  served  as  director  of  pharmacy  in 
congregational  health-care  facilities  both  in 
Houston  and  in  Lake  Charies,  LA.  In  the  late 
1960's  she  was  sent  to  study  hospital  admin- 
istration at  St.  Louis  University  arid  on  com- 
pletion of  those  studies  became  president  and 
CEO  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital,  Lake  Charies.  LA. 
and  subsequently,  CEO  of  St.  Mary  Medical 
Center  in  Long  Beach,  where  she  continues  to 
be  very  active  in  the  community. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  congratulation  to  Sister  Mary  Lucille 
Desmond  and  we  wish  her  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 


MARYLANDERS  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
BLACK  HISTORY 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  commemorate  Black  History  Month.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
your  attention  to  the  rich  contributions  made 
to  black  history  by  Marylanders.  Residents  of 
my  State  and  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  contributed  to  the  achievements,  the 
heritage,  and  to  the  character  of  American 
history  and  black  history  in  particular. 

As  Marylanders,  we  don't  have  to  look  long 
or  far  for  the  accomplishments  and  great 
deeds  of  black  Americans  from  our  State.  In 
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fact,  three  of  the  most  noted  black  Americans 
in  history,  Benjamin  Bannoker,  Frederick 
Douglass,  and  Haniet  S.  Tubman,  all  hail  from 
Maryland.  Christian  Fleetwood,  a  "free  man  of 
color"  and  college  graduate  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
bravery  during  the  Civil  War.  Henry  Blair,  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  inventor  of  a  seed  planter, 
was  the  first  black  Amencan  to  receive  a 
patent  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Patents. 

The  list  of  contributions  made  by  black 
Marylanders  is  extensive  and  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  by  1830,  our  State  had  the  larg- 
est numtjer  of  free  blacks  than  any  State  in 
the  Union.  By  1860,  blacks  constituted  one- 
third  of  the  State's  population.  The  Maryland 
Abolition  Society,  formed  in  1789,  was  only 
the  fourth  such  society  organized  In  this  coun- 
try. Its  work  made  a  significant  impact  on  the 
dismantling  of  that  system  here  in  our  State  in 
1864,  as  well  as  nationally. 

There's  a  great  deal  of  local  history  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  as  well.  Kunta  Kinte,  made 
famous  through  Alex  Haley's  tiook  "Roots," 
arrived  in  the  Port  of  Annapolis  on  the  Lord  U- 
gonier  in  Septemt)er  1767.  The  area  we  now 
call  Historic  Annapolis  was  the  hub  of  activity 
for  many  black  artisans  and  businessmen. 
Following  the  Civil  War.  the  former  Camp 
Parole  became  a  popular  settlement  area  for 
newly  freed  men  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  respected  communities  in  the  city 
of  Annapolis  today. 

The  first  school  for  blacks  in  the  county,  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  established  in  1865 
on  Muddy  Creek  Road  in  south  Anne  Arundel 
County.  Supported  by  Federal  funds,  it  found- 
ed the  Stanton  School  in  the  Parole  area  of 
Annapolis  in  1867.  When  the  original  school 
closed  in  1870.  black  residents  rallied  to  save 
the  Parole  site,  purchasing  land  and  moving  it 
to  West  Washington  Street  in  Annapolis.  The 
original  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  now  the  site  of 
the  Ralph  Bunche  Community  Center,  and  the 
former  Stanton  School  now  a  community 
recreation  center.  The  Free  School  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  school  in  con- 
tinuous use  for  the  blacks  in  the  county  and 
was  never  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Over  the  span  of  our  Nation's  history,  black 
Marylanders  have  made  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  our  heritage.  By  remembering  their 
achievements  over  the  past  200  years,  we  are 
reminded  of  how  far  we've  come  as  a  nation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-PANAMA  FREE  TRADE 
BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 
Mr,  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nas- 
cent democratic  Government  of  Panama  is 
struggling  to  rebuild  its  devastated  economy 
and  deoiocratic  institutions.  As  Panama  rises 
from  the  depths  to  which  it  was  taken  by 
Manuel  Noriega,  our  two  nations'  close  histori- 
cal ties  dictate  that  the  United  States  play  a 
critical  role  in  Panama's  revival.  For  this  very 
reason,  I  am  today  introducing  legislation  di- 
recting the  President  to  pursue  negotiations  to 
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initiate  a  free  trade  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama. 

Six  years  of  Noriega's  corruption-infested 
rule,  coupled  with  the  damage  of  United 
States  sanctions  and  invasksn,  and  subse- 
quent looting,  have  left  Panama's  economy, 
particularty  the  private  sector.  In  rums.  The 
final  years  of  Nonega's  rule  saw  economic 
production  decline  by  as  much  as  25  percent. 
Similarty,  fully  one-quarter  of  the  population  is 
unemployed.  To  make  matters  worse,  Pana- 
ma's foreign  debt,  which  stands  at  S4  billion, 
IS  one  of  the  world's  largest  per  capita.  These 
numbers  only  hint  at  the  task  which  lies  ahead 
of  the  Panamanian  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Guillermo  Endara. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken  impor- 
tant steps  toward  aiding  Panama.  On  February 
7.  the  House  and  Senate  approved  a  package 
of  $42  million  m  aid  and  removed  sanctions, 
imposed  in  1988,  making  Panama  eligible  for 
loans  and  investment  credits.  President  Bush 
will  soon  present  Congress  with  a  larger  pack- 
age of  aid  for  Panama,  totaling  neariy  $500 
million.  Both  of  these  packages  are  cntical  to 
Panama's  future.  I  am  most  heartened  that 
Congress  is  addressing  the  Panamanian  situa- 
tion on  a  level  of  high  priority. 

But  it  is  Important  to  understand  that  United 
States  economic  assistance  packages  will  not 
immediately  "jump  start"  the  Panamanian 
economy,  particulariy  the  private  sector.  Our 
aid  will  primarily  be  used  to  repair  Panama's 
dilapidated  infrastructure.  For  example,  of  the 
$42  million  package  recently  approved,  neariy 
$30  million  will  go  to  build  housing  and  public 
works  projects.  In  light  of  Noriega's  neglect 
and  damages  incurred  during  the  invasion, 
these  projects  are  badly  needed  and  have 
high  priority.  Their  effect,  however,  will  not  im- 
mediately impact  tfie  private  sector.  Not  until 
public  works  projects  are  well  underway  or 
completed  will  Panama's  private  sector  reap 
the  benefits  of  United  States  aid. 

A  free  trade  agreement  would  assure  Pana- 
ma's private  sector  grows  and  develops  simul- 
taneously with  Panama's  public  sector.  Such  a 
free  trade  agreement  would  quickly  begin  to 
pay  dividends.  Due  to  its  unique  tax,  banking, 
and  corporate  laws,  foreign  investors  long 
poured  capital  into  Panama  until  Noriega's  ac- 
tions isolated  the  country  tioth  politically  and 
economically.  Duty-free  status  for  Panamanian 
goods  headed  to  the  United  States  would 
again  make  Panama  an  attractive  center  for 
foreign  investors. 

Increased  foreign  investment,  in  turn,  would 
help  address  two  of  Panama's  other  major 
problems;  unemployment  and  foreign  debt. 
The  private  sector,  fueled  by  foreign  capital 
and  unimpeded  access  to  U.S.  markets,  will 
undoubtedly  grow  and  provide  the  jobs  Pana- 
ma's young  and  growing  population  desper- 
ately needs.  As  more  of  its  citizens  are  em- 
ployed and  the  private  sector  strengthens,  the 
Panamanian  Government  would  be  Ijetter  able 
to  resolve  its  balance  of  payments  crisis  with- 
out neglecting  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Panama  is  at  a  critical  juncture 
in  its  history.  We  must  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  assure  Panama  benefits  from  a  growing 
and  stable  economy.  We  would  expect  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  to  translate  into  po- 
litical stability— a  growing  economy  would  help 
Panama  avoid  the  problems  of  Latin  Amen- 
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ca's  other  fledgling  democracies,  desperately 
attempting  to  consolidate  democratic  institu- 
tions in  tfie  face  of  ecooomk:  disaster. 

The  United  States  has  already  moved  to  re- 
store Panama  to  tfie  generalized  system  of 
preferences  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. While  these  programs  are  tremendously 
important,  my  legislation  calls  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive agreement  between  our  two  na- 
tions. Under  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1988 
the  President  was  given  the  authority  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  nations  to  reduce  trade 
tariffs  and  other  barriers.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  encourages  tfie  President  to 
exercise  that  very  authority  with  ttie  nation  of 
Panama. 

Mr  Speaker,  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance will  be  cntical  to  Panama's  economic  re- 
vitalization.  By  coupling  this  assistance  with  a 
free  trade  agreement,  we  would  give  Pana- 
ma's private  sector  similar  assistance  and,  in 
effect,  help  the  Panamanians  help  tfiem- 
selves. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  SAENZ 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  about  the  war  on  drugs  from  a 
perspective  which  is  slightly  different  tfian  that 
which  is  usually  discussed.  The  unusual  bat- 
tlefield which  the  war  is  being  fought  upon  is 
not  acknowledged  and  recognized 

In  the  particular  battlefield  to  which  I  refer, 
the  combatants  are  usually  anonymous,  and 
for  good  reason.  Anonymity  is  necessary  to 
protect  their  identity  because  of  ttie  particular 
way  they  must  fight  the  war.  I  am  talking 
about  the  drug  war  being  waged  in  tfie  skies 
over  our  borders  by  the  US  Customs  Service. 
Without  fanfare,  but  effectively,  tfie  Customs 
Service  Aviation  Operation  tias  been  serving 
notice  on  airt>orne  smugglers  that  if  tfiey  try  to 
bring  drugs  into  our  country  by  air,  they  are 
going  to  get  caught  and  be  prosecuted  And 
they  have  bieen  caught  and  prosecuted.  But, 
regrettably,  not  without  a  pnce.  At  times  that 
pnce  has  been  tragically  high. 

Today,  I  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  a 
fallen  wamor  in  the  war  on  drugs.  His  name  is 
George  Saenz,  a  pilot  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  Miami  Aviation  OperatKins  Branch. 

On  Novemtier  2,  1989,  George  Saenz  en- 
tered a  Customs  enforcement  operatk)n  from 
which  he  never  returned.  At  atxxjt  9:30  p.m. 
on  that  fateful  evening,  a  Black  Hawk  fielkx)p- 
ter  on  an  enforcement  mission  crasfied  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Six  crewmen  were  aboard; 
five  were  rescued.  The  sixth  man,  copilot 
George  Saenz,  could  not  tie  accounted  for 
and  was  listed  as  missing.  A  massive  air/sea 
rescue  effort  was  launched.  All  possibilities 
were  explored.  Tfie  missing  pilot  was  n»tw 
found— a  catastrophic  result  of  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Few  of  us  in  this  esteemed  body  knew 
George  Saenz  personally.  As  a  Customs  Serv- 
ice pilot  in  Miami,  he  was  well  known  as  a 
memtier  of  a  distinguished  group  of  dedicated 
professionals  wfio.  voluntarily,  have  taken  on 
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the  deadly  responsibility  of  stopping  airt)ome 
smugglers  in  their  quest  to  enslave  for  profit 

George  Saenz  was  exemplary  of  the  Amen- 
can  tradition  ttiat  says  we  see  a  situation  that 
is  hurting  the  American  people,  their  children, 
ttieir  families,  their  futures.  It  must  be  stopped 
George  Saeru  accepted  his  commission  with 
all  of  its  risks,  as  Customs  Service  pilots  do. 
day  after  day.  Unfortunately,  he  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price. 

I  had  ttie  high  honor  of  knowing  George  be- 
cause he  was  the  pilot  during  a  demonstration 
Interception  mission  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  which  I  participated  m  this  summer 
He  was  a  man  of  much  integrity  and  devotion 
to  his  job  and  he  is  sorely  missed  by  all  of  the 
fine  men  and  women  of  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  and  extend 
my  personal  condolences  to  Mr  Saenz's  wife, 
Laurie,  ttieir  two  t>eautiful  children,  Melanie 
and  Elaine,  and  all  of  the  members  of  his 
family.  Ttiere  is  no  more  noble  calling  than  to 
dedk:ate  one's  life  to  the  service  for  his  coun- 
try and  his  countrymen.  George  Saenz  will  be 
missed  dearly,  but  not  forgotten.  We  must 
newer  forget  tfie  fallen  soldiers  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 
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I  urge  all  Memt)ers  to  consider  this  program 
which  seeks  to  "Link  the  past — with  the 
present— for  the  future." 


THE  1990  HISTORICAL  HERITAGE 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  bnng 
to  tfie  attention  of  the  Congress  the  fact  that 
on  Monday,  February  26,  1990,  the  annual 
Heritage  Symposium  will  be  held  in  the  Black- 
bum  Auditorium  at  Howard  University  m 
Washington,  DC 

Ttie  symposium  is  being  organized  by  the 
Heritage  of  Afro-American  Beauty  and  Barber 
Industry,  Inc.  The  Hentage  was  established 
and  incorporated  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia 
on  July  11,  1988.  The  symp)osium,  an  annual 
event,  will  focus  on  promoting  unity,  educa- 
tion, history,  culture,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. This  focus  IS  consistent  with  the  goals 
of  tfie  symposium;  to  chronicle  the  history  of 
ttie  Afro-American  beauty,  bartsenng,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  while  being  dedicated 
to  research,  study,  and  the  dissemination  of 
historical  information  to  schools,  libranes,  ar- 
chives, and  museums 

The  symposium  promises  to  be  informative 
arxf  fascinating.  There  will  be  presentations 
on  ttie  historical  ongin  of  beauty,  barbenng, 
and  manufacturing  from  ancient  to  modern 
times.  There  will  be  displays  of  histoncal  arti- 
facts and  information  about  early  pioneers  in 
the  industry. 

Proud  Lady  Cosmetics  and  Products  will 
present  a  film  and  an  exhitxtion.  Many  nota- 
bles will  be  in  attendance.  Including  officials 
from  the  Education  Bureau  of  the  Embassy  of 
Egypt.  Models  will  feature  fashions,  hairstyles, 
and  makeup  from  early  to  modern  times.  The 
event  will  be  an  exciting  exploration  into  the 
rich  historical  past  of  an  Industry  which  traces 
its  roots  back  tfiousands  of  years  to  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 


NATHAN  KOLODNEY  HONORED 
FOR  HIS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  believe 
that  education  and  community  service  are  val- 
uable pursuits,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  a  citizen  of  my  dis- 
tnct, Nathan  Kolodney,  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  both 

Nathan  Kolodney  is  completing  his  11th 
year  at  the  Bronx  House  Jewish  Community 
Center  and  his  10th  year  as  its  vice  president. 
Bronx  House  serves  as  an  important  cultural 
and  educational  organization  In  our  community 
and  under  Mr  Kolodney's  leadership,  its  pro- 
gramming has  been  expanded  and  enhanced. 
It  has  not  been  easy  Private  and  public  bu- 
reaucracy are  not  always  immediately  amena- 
ble to  the  achievement  of  goals,  even  those 
as  noble  and  necessary  as  those  of  Bronx 
House  But  patience  and  hard  work  have  pre- 
vailed, and  Nat  will  continue  for  at  least  an- 
other 10  years  to  persevere  in  helping  all  the 
residents  of  the  Pelham  Parkway  community. 
In  addition  to  his  work  at  Bronx  House,  Mr. 
Kolodney  is  a  founding  member  and  chairper- 
son of  the  Bronx  Council  of  United  Jewish 
Appeal  Federation  agencies  and  a  founding 
member  and  officer  of  the  Neighborhood  Ini- 
tiatives Development  Corp. 

This  weekend  we  honor  Mr.  Kolodney  for 
his  current  efforts  to  raise  funds  through 
Bronx  House  to  support  the  postelementary 
education  of  Jewish  children  in  Yeshivas  and 
Hebrew  schools  throughout  the  Bronx.  Very 
recently,  hundreds  of  Russian  Jewish  immi- 
grant families  have  settled  in  our  Pelham 
Parkway  community  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  Jewish  education  in  preserving  their 
cultural  and  religious  heritage,  these  families 
want  very  much  to  enable  their  children  to  re- 
ceive Jewish  educations.  However,  this  edu- 
cation IS  very  expensive  and  few  families  can 
afford  It,  making  scholarship  assistance  es- 
sential if  this  proud  tradition  is  to  continue. 
Through  Nathan  Kolodney's  current  fundrais- 
ing  efforts  at  Bronx  House,  this  dream  will 
become  a  reality  for  many  in  our  Pelham  Park- 
way community 

On  tjehalf  of  the  citizens  of  my  district,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  personally  thank  and 
honor  Mr  Kolodney  for  his  lifetime  of  selfless 
and  generous  work. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ART  ST. 
GERMAIN 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  very  special 
member  of  my  community  in  recognition  for 
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his  years  of  service  and  commitment  to  the 
Provinces  Civic  Association  [PCA]  of  Anne 
Arundel  County.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Art  St. 
Germain  as  this  year's  recipient  of  the  PCA's 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  in  recognition  for 
his  14  years  of  dedication  and  service  for  that 
association. 

Art  has  served  on  the  Provinces  Civic  Asso- 
ciation board  of  directors  since  1976  when  he 
undertook  the  role  of  vice  president  while  at 
the  same  time  he  remained  a  full-time  student 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Since  then.  Art 
has  served  in  every  capacity  on  the  board  of 
directors.  He  currently  holds  ihe  position  of 
president  and  represents  a  community  of 
more  than  900  homes.  Art  has  served  on  the 
Anne  Arundel  County  Housing  Code  Violations 
Review  Board,  been  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Council  of  Civic  Associations,  and  was  the 
youngest  nominee  at  age  21  for  the  Outstand- 
ing Young  Marylander  Award  sponsored  by 
the  Glen  Burnie  Jaycees. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Art  St.  Germain  on  his  many 
achievements  and  extend  best  wishes  for  his 
continued  success  in  the  future  as  he  leaves 
the  board  to  pursue  other  interests.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  join  me 
in  this  well-deserved  tribute. 
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RESTORING  U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN 
POPULATION  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold 
war,  which  had  preoccupied  worid  leaders  for 
more  than  40  years,  appears  on  the  brink  of  a 
permanent  thaw.  We  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
rare  opportunities  and  singular  challenges. 

The  dramatic  events  now  occurring  in  East- 
ern Europe  could  not  have  t)een  predicted  a 
year,  or  even  6  months,  ago.  But  these  events 
could  lead  to  even  more  dramatic  changes  in 
global  policies  and  perspectives. 

For  too  long,  the  priorities  of  both  East  and 
West  have  been  based  on  fear  and  distrust. 
As  Vaclav  Havel  told  us  yesterday,  for  too 
long,  we  have  been  contestants  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  and  debilitating  arms  race  rather 
than  partners  striving  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  human  race. 

Our  generation  has  the  responsibility  of  writ- 
ing a  new  worid  agenda.  We  must  reorder 
world  priorities.  These  priorities  may  determine 
our  very  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  neariy  100  members  of  the  House, 
addresses  a  vital  issue  for  the  new  global 
agenda.  In  fact,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Worid  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
ranked  It  as  second  in  Importance  only  to  the 
threat  of  thermonuclear  war.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  George  Schultz  asserted  that  this 
issue  underiies  all  poverty  and  deprivation  in 
the  Third  Worid.  The  issue  is  rapid  population 
growth. 

Today's  worid  population  of  5.3  billkin  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  more  than  90  million  a 
year— a  numtier  equal  to  the  population  of 
Mexico.  Virtually  all  of  that  growth  is  in  the 


poorest  countiies  of  the  worid.  Within  the  next 
generation,  3  billion  young  people— the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entire  worid  population  in  1960— 
will  enter  their  reproductive  years  and  90  de- 
veloping countiies  are  projected  to  double 
their  populations. 

Given  these  facts,  the  amount  proposed  by 
this  legislation— $500  million  for  voluntary 
family  planning  assistance  with  $60  million 
earmari<ed  for  the  United  Nations  Population 
Fund— is  fully  warranted  and  constitutes  a 
direct  investment  in  global  peace  and  secunty. 
Furthermore,  this  kind  of  assistance  is  cost-ef- 
fective and  will  save  much  money  that  would 
othenwise  be  used  for  disaster  and  famine 
relief,  while  helping  to  promote  social  and  po- 
litical stability,  and  natural  resource  protection 
in  developing  nations.  More  realistic  family 
planning  aid  will  help  make  economic  growth 
a  more  likely  possibility  for  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  worid,  and  it  will  help  to  vastly  reduce 
tfie  numt>er  of  abortions  worldwide— some- 
thing we  all  support. 

Some  20  years  ago  the  issue  of  population 
stabilization  was  considered  controversial.  It  is 
no  longer  controversial  except  in  a  very  small 
number  of  countries,  one  of  which,  unhappily, 
is  the  United  States. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  antichoice  move- 
ment here,  smarting  from  a  senes  of  defeats 
on  the  domestic  front,  turned  Its  attention  to 
U.S.  foreign  assistance.  The  movement  con- 
vinced some  in  Congress  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund  had  forfeited  its  right  to 
U.S.  funds.  Why?  Because  the  UNFPA  pro- 
vKles  assistance  to  the  National  Family  Plan- 
ning Program  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— a  program  that  allegedly  condones 
forced  abortions. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  UNFPA  has  never 
funded  a  single  abortion — forced  or  volun- 
tary—in the  People's  Republic  of  China  or 
anywhere  else.  The  aid  that  the  UNFPA  has 
given  to  population  efforts  in  China  has  been 
primarily  assistance  with  the  census  undertak- 
en there  In  the  past  decade  UNFPA  oppo- 
nents overtook  or  ignore  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent assistance  rendered  by  the  UNFPA  to  the 
family  planning  efforts  in  China  is  concentrat- 
ed primarily  on  the  improvement  of  maternal 
and  child  health  and  on  the  manufacture  of 
safer  contraceptive  methods. 

Even  if  the  allegations  against  China's  pop- 
ulation program  are  assumed  to  be  true,  it  is 
both  irrational  and  unconscionable  for  the 
United  States — once  the  industrialized  worid's 
foremost  leader  in  internatk>nal  population  as- 
sistance— to  turn  its  back  on  the  U.N.  Popula- 
tion Fund. 

The  UNFPA  is  the  largest  multilateral  orga- 
nization providing  population  and  family  plan- 
ning assistance  to  the  developing  world.  The 
United  States  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
UNFPA  20  years  ago,  and  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  UNFPA  is  critical  to  the  success  of  worid- 
wide  population  efforts.  Can  anyone  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  until  5  years  ago,  the 
United  States  was  the  leading  contributor  to 
UNFPA? 

Not  one  single  donor  country  has  followed 
the  lead  of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to 
contribute  to  UNFPA.  Not  Great  Britain.  Not 
Canada.  Not  West  Germany.  Not  Japan.  Not 
one  single  traditional  ally  of  the  United  States 
has  turned  Its  back  on  UNFPA,  as  has  the 
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U.S.  Government.  In  fact,  most  of  our  best 
friends  in  the  industrialized  worid  have  actually 
increased  their  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund. 

A  proposal  to  provide  funding  for  UNFPA 
was  vetoed  by  the  President  last  December, 
because  the  White  House  wants  to  play  poli- 
tics with  this  critical  issue  to  placate  Its  friends 
in  the  antichoice  movement.  That  is  certainly 
Its  prerogative,  but  this  Congress  is  obligated 
to  approve  responsible  legislation  and  to  dis- 
approve legislation  that  Is  in-esponsible.  By  ve- 
toing the  bill  last  year  that  called  for  restoring 
U.S.  funds  to  UNFPA,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said,  in  effect,  everyone  else  is 
out  of  step  but  us. 

According  to  President  Bush,  it  is  OK  to 
continue  to  sell  state-of-the-art  fighter  planes 
to  China,  but  it  is  not  OK  to  fund  a  multilateral 
organization  that  spent  a  mere  $10  million  in 
China  last  year  helping  to  improve  maternal 
and  child  health.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
understand  the  importance  of  the  voluntary 
family  planning  effort  and  who  voted  less  than 
3  months  ago  for  the  resumption  of  U.S.  funds 
for  the  UNFPA  to  stand  with  us  again. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
resume  its  leadership  in  international  popula- 
tion assistance,  and  to  resume  its  partnership 
with  the  most  important  multilateral  organiza- 
tion in  this  field.  It  will  begin  to  comp)ensate 
for  the  5  years  in  which  the  United  States  has 
not  contributed  to  the  United  Nation  Popula- 
tion Fund  and  it,  once  again,  will  not  provide 
any  funds  to  the  Chinese  Population  Program 
in  order  to  accommodate  those  who  object  to 
the  Chinese  Program. 

The  bill  preserves  intact  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  any  United  States  popula- 
tion assistance  funds  for  abortion,  coercive  or 
otherwise,  in  China  or  in  any  other  country 
that  receives  United  States  funds.  Moreover, 
those  funds  contributed  to  the  UNFPA  must 
be  maintained  in  a  segregated  account  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  the  UNFPA  must  ex- 
pressly state  that  the  full  amount  granted  to 
the  UNFPA  by  such  agreement  will  be  refund- 
ed to  the  United  States  if  any  United  States 
funds  are  used  for  any  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  China  or  for  abortions  in  any  country. 
The  U.N.  Population  Fund  provides  support  to 
programs  in  more  than  130  countries  around 
the  worid  while  the  U.S.  Government  provides 
bilateral  population  aid  to  less  than  40. 

Finally,  world  population  stabllzation  based 
on  voluntary  family  planning  activities  will  not 
be  achieved  at  the  lowest  possible  total  cost 
so  long  as  each  country  goes  its  own  sepa- 
rate way.  Stabilization  will  be  achieved  only 
through  a  cooperative  and  concerted  effort— 
an  effort  undertaken  by  the  most  affluent  na- 
tions, such  as  the  United  States,  worthing  in 
harmony  with  the  organizations  that  have  the 
most  experience  and  the  best  infrastructure, 
such  as  the  UNFPA. 

Balancing  the  worid's  population  with  its  re- 
sources and  environment  involves  the  entire 
international  community — nations  large  and 
small,  wealthy  and  poor.  The  task  encom- 
passes a  wide  ideological,  cultural  and  politi- 
cal spectrum.  If  we  make  the  right  decisions  in 
reordering  global  pnorities,  the  beneficiaries 
will  be  our  children  and  grandchildren.  If  we 
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do  not,  the  brunt  of  the  consequoncs — from 
environmental  deterioration,  economic  stagna- 
tion, famine  and  political  chaos — will  victimize 
all  of  us. 


RECYCLERS  URGE  CONGRESS 
TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  CAUSE 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
current  hype  atx>ut  the  need  to  recycle  every- 
thing from  tx)ttle  caps  to  washers,  I  am 
shocked  that  a  major  piece  of  legislation  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  threatens 
to  decimate  the  existing  recycling  industry. 

Has  Congress  gotten  so  caught  up  In  a 
stampede  to  churn  out  environmental  legisla- 
tion that  It  would  destroy  an  entire  industry 
that  for  years  has  played  a  vital  role  in  envi- 
ronmental protection  through  its  market  of  re- 
cyclable matenals.  That's  sheer  lunacy.  How 
can  Members  of  Congress  nde  the  current  re- 
cycling bandwagon,  but  support  legislation 
that  so  cleariy  deals  a  fatal  blow  to  the  recy- 
cling industry?  Where  1  come  from,  we  call 
that  double-talk,  pure  and  simple. 

H.R.  3735's  devastating  impact  on  recyclers 
IS  detailed  in  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Allow  me  to  quote  from  that  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Marlenee:  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  is  consid- 
ering legislation  which  will  treat  recyclers. 
including  most  scrap  metal  processors,  as 
hazardous  waste  handlers  and  make  it  much 
more  difficult  and  far  more  expensive  to  re- 
cycle most  metals.  If  left  unchanged  this 
legislation  has  the  potential  to  close  many 
scrap  recycling  operators  and,  for  those  that 
continue,  create  new  costs  to  l>e  assumed  in 
the  manufacturing  of  ferrous  and  non-fer- 
rous metals. 

The  bill,  H.R.  3735.  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  Thomas  Luken  of  Ohio,  a  meml)er  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Hazardous  Materials. 
That  Subcommittee  will  tiegin  to  work  on 
the  bill  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Among  its 
many  provisions,  the  bill  requires  that 
anyone  handling  discarded  materials  which 
contain  0.1  percent  or  more  of  nickel,  silver, 
chromium,  cadmium,  beryllium,  lead,  or 
mercury  be  classified  as  a  hazardous  waste 
facility.  It  would  define  common  household 
items  such  as  stainless  steel  flatware,  or  du- 
rable goods  such  as  automobile  and  refriger- 
ator comp>onents  as  hazardous  wastes.  Recy- 
clers of  such  materials  would  have  to  obtain 
a  hazardous  waste  permit,  purchase  new  li- 
ability insurance  or  post  a  large  bond.  In- 
stall groundwater  and  other  environmental 
monitoring,  provide  for  closure  and  post-clo- 
sure care  of  the  facility,  and  be  subject  to 
EPA  controls  on  manufacturing  and  han- 
dling procedures  for  hazardous  waste. 

In  1988,  recyclers  processed  over  57  mil- 
lion tons  of  discarded  material  which  H.R. 
3735  would  classify  as  hazardous.  In  so 
doing,  the  legislation  will  prevent  many  re- 
cyclers from  handling  metals  at  all,  requir- 
ing both  increased  land  disposal  and  in- 
crease production  of  virgin  inputs. 
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Congress  should  instead  promote  recy- 
cling and  treat  recyclers.  their  suppliers  and 
their  customers  differently  from  solid  and 
hazardous  waste  operators.  After  all.  a  ma- 
terial in  the  recycling  process  isn't  a  waste 
To  be  a  waste  means  disposal:  material  in 
the  recycling  process  means  reuse. 

Please  oppose  the  imposition  of  hazardous 
waste  handler  status  on  scrape  recyclers. 
and  support  amending  H.R.  3735  to  remove 
materials  in  the  recycling  process  from  the 
definition  of  solid  and  hazardous  waste.  Let 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Hazardous  Materials  Itnow  the  impact  this 
legislation  will  have  on  recycling.  If  you 
need  any  further  information,  please  let  me 
Itnow.  The  survival  of  the  recycling  industry 
as  we  luiow  is  at  stake. 

With  high  freight  costs  and  low  popula 
tion  density,  it  is  marginal  to  work  in  Mon- 
tana. Imposition  of  this  type  will  lend  to 
raise  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  end 
result  will  be  losses  of  jobs  in  Montana. 

Help  us  stay  in  business  and  continue  to 
be  a  responsible  employer.  Unneeded  extra 
regulation  is  bad  for  us.  bad  for  Montana 
and  bad  for  the  country! 

Best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JCRROLD  A.  WEISSMAN. 

President. 


URBAN  MARSHALL  PLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bong  to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  an  interesting  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  by  John  Jacob,  president  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  about  an  urban  Mar- 
shall plan  that  would  help  keep  America  com- 
petitive in  the  21st  century 

I  believe  In  the  whole  concept  of  an  urban 
Marshall  plan  and  feel  it  would  benefit  our  so- 
ciety tremendously 

Here  is  the  article  by  John  Jacob  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Canb  News  on  January  23. 
1990: 

Urban  Marshall  Plan 

The  revolution  sweeping  eastern  Europe 
has  led  to  calls  for  a  new  Marshall  Plan  and 
for  a  new  Economic  Development  Bank  to 
help  those  countries  back  on  their  feet. 

Those  ideas  may  make  sense,  but  what 
about  an  Urban  Marshall  Plan  to  help  our 
own  cities  and  an  Urban  Investment  Bank 
to  invest  in  our  own  human  and  physical  re- 
sources? 

That  makes  even  more  sense. 

It's  not  a  new  idea,  either.  Back  in  1963. 
Whitney  Young  and  the  National  Urban 
League  called  for  a  Domestic  Marshall  Plan. 
That  plan  would  have  rebuilt  our  cities  and 
invested  in  developing  the  human  resources 
of  poor  people  shunted  off  to  the  margins  of 
society. 

Had  that  call  been  implemented,  we  would 
not  have  the  devastation  we  see  in  our  inner 
cities  today  and  despair  would  long  ago  have 
been  replaced  by  hope  and  opportunity. 

In  1990,  we  have  another  chance  to  imple 
ment  a  peaceful  revolution  of  progress  in 
our  own  country.  The  experts  say  that  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  means  today's  $300  bil 
lion  defense  budget  could  be  safely  cut  in 
half. 
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The  $150  billion  savings  is  the  much-derid- 
ed "peace  dividend"  that  many  claim 
doesn't  really  exist.  But  it  does— if  we  have 
the  political  will  to  use  it  wisely. 

Some  people  say  the  peace  dividend 
should  be  applied  to  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with 
funding  an  Urban  Marshall  Plan. 

Up  to  $100  billion  could  go  to  cutting  the 
deficit.  Economists  say  that  would  bring  in- 
terest rates  dowrn  to  around  five  percent, 
which  would  stimulate  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity. There  would  be  a  growth  in  sales 
and  lax  revenues  that  would  further  close 
ihe  budget  gap. 

The  remaining  $50  billion  or  so  should 
fund  an  Urban  Marshall  Plan  that  is  essen- 
tial to  keeping  America  competitive  in  the 
21sl  century. 

An  Urban  Marshall  Plan  would  have  as  its 
primary  goal  bringing  people  at  the  margins 
of  society  into  the  mainstream  to  become 
productive  citizens  in  a  productive  society. 

Some  of  the  Urban  Marshall  Plan  funds 
would  go  10  repairing  our  neglected  infra- 
structure—the base  of  our  economy.  Ameri- 
cas  roads,  bridges,  water  supply  and  other 
key  infrastructure  sectors  are  in  desperate 
need  of  modernizing. 

Thai  would  create  blue-collar  jobs  and  put 
many  of  our  ailing  industries  back  on  their 
feet,  while  creating  conditions  necessary  for 
future  prosperity. 

Part  of  the  Urban  Marshall  Plan  would 
targeted  to  developing  our  neglected  human 
resources  by  providing  the  job  training, 
health  care,  and  housing  people  need  to 
function  at  peak  levels. 

All  of  Americas  poor  would  greatly  bene- 
fit, but  the  most  Immediate  impact  would  be 
on  minorities,  who  lagged  far  behind  the 
majority  population  in  the  go-go  1980s. 

Education  is  one  obvious  area  where 
greater  public  investment  in  minority  and 
poor  children  will  pay  off  in  a  productive 
future  workforce. 

Right  now  were  competing  against  coun- 
tries like  Japan,  where  95  percent  of  all 
their  people  are  high  school  or  technical 
school  graduates.  Were  not  doing  a  good 
job  of  meeting  the  Japanese  challenge— and 
we  won't  until  95  percent  of  our  school  chil- 
dren get  the  .same  solid  education  that 
theirs  get. 

Without  Ihe  public  investments  of  an 
Urban  Marshall  Plan,  we'll  be  well  on  our 
way  lo  become  a  second-rate  power  in  an 
age  where  national  strength  is  measured  by 
brainpower  and  skills,  and  not  by  bombs 
that  can't  be  used  without  committing  sui- 
cide. 
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H.J.  Res.  484 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  68.000,000 
adult  Americans,  one  in  every  four,  are  over- 
weight (defined  as  being  5  to  19  percent 
above  one's  ideal  weight)  and  34.000.000 
adult  Americans  are  obese  (defined  as  being 
20  percent  or  more  above  one's  ideal 
weight); 

Whereas  overweight  adult  men  and 
women  are  from  all  races,  lifestyles,  and 
economic  and  social  strata: 

Whereas  the  Report  on  Nutrition  and 
Health,  prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, cites  overconsumption  of  fats  and  cer- 
tain other  foods  as  a  major  national  health 
problem: 

Whereas  obesity  can  cause  serious  illness- 
es, such  as  heart  disease,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, hypertension,  strokes,  d  abetes,  and 
some  forms  of  cancer: 

Whereas  the  Council  on  Scientific  Affairs 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  de- 
termined that  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
weight  loss  and  weight  control  must  include 
a  nutritionally  balanced  diet,  behavior 
modification,  and  exercise:  and 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  43,000,000 
adult  Americans  are  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  control  their  weight:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  1990  is 
designated  as  'National  Weight  Loss 
Month".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  month  by  learning  more  about  the 
health  problems  associated  with  being  over- 
weight and  attempting  to  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  proper  diet  and 
exercise. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  APRIL  1990. 
AS  NATIONAL  WEIGHT  LOSS 
MONTH 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr  FOGLIETFA  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  declaring  April  1990 
as  "National  Weight  Loss  Month."  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  health  hazards  of 
being  overweight  by  )oining  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  For  their  benefit  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
this  resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


MEDIA     DISTORTION     OF     ISRA- 
ELS HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
State  Department's  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress—"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices" — was  released.  Media  reports  on 
the  contents  of  the  document  have  given  dis- 
proportionate attenton  to  Israel  and  its  efforts 
to  maintain  order  In  the  face  of  a  Palestinian 
insurrection. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  consider  this  report. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Waif  Street  Journal, 
which  provides  an  extremely  helpful  perspec- 
tive to  some  of  the  media  coverage  we  are 
seeing  regarding  Israel's  human  rights  record. 
The  article— "The  Intifada  You  Don't  See  on 
TV  "—was  writiten  by  Steven  Emerson,  for- 
merly an  editor  at  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  and  a  well-known  journalist  who  has 
authored  a  number  of  Important  books. 

As  Mr.  Emerson  points  out,  some  150  sto- 
nes about  violence  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  were  broacicast  by  American  television 
networks  last  year,  but  only  half  a  dozen  fo- 
cused on  the  brutal  phenomenon  of  Palestin- 
ians killng  other  Palestinians — despite  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  all  Palestinians  killed 
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last  year  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  were 
murderd  by  their  fellow-Palestinians. 

Media  coverage  not  only  distorts  reality 
through  its  selective  reporting  on  events  In  the 
occupied  Territories,  but  also  its  very  pres- 
ence creates  events  which  it  then  can  cover. 
We  have  a  communications  media  counterpart 
to  science's  "'Heisenberg  Uncertainty  Princi- 
ple"—the  very  presence  of  Western  journal- 
ists and  television  cameras  distorts  the  events 
they  seek  to  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Steve  Emerson's  excellent  ar- 
ticle helps  to  provide  balance  and  perspective 
on  the  Israeli  Government's  efforts  in  this 
whole  area.  In  the  context  of  yesterdays  pub- 
lication of  the  State  Department's  human 
rights  report,  I  ask  that  his  article  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  careful  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  21, 

1990] 

The  Intifada  You  Dont  See  on  TV 

(By  Steven  Emerson) 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  Palestinians  killed 
last  year  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  were 
murdered  by  fellow-Palestinians.  Palestini- 
an death  squads  roam  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  torturing  and  executing  not  only  'col- 
laborators."' but  also  political  rivals,  moder- 
ates, criminals  and  women  they  consider 
promiscuous.  The  annual  human  rights 
report  the  State  Department  scheduled  for 
release  today  might  be  expected  to  mention 
these  facts.  It  does  not.  While  the  report  de- 
votes some  13  detailed  pages  to  Israeli 
human  rights  abuse,  it  can  spare  just  four 
paragraphs  for  Palestinian  human  rights 
abuses. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  has  been 
watching  too  much  television.  It  is  from  tel- 
evision that  most  Americans  get  their  image 
of  the  intifada.  And  the  U.S.  networks  have 
been  complicit  in  a  massive  deception  about 
the  West  Bank  conflict. 

U.S.  reporters  have  acquiesced  in  Palestin- 
ian control  over  what  gets  filmed.  Funda- 
mentalist groups  never  allowed  us  in  certain 
areas  in  Gaza,"  says  Amos  Aynor.  an  Israeli 
crewman  who  has  worked  for  CBS.  Tali 
Goder.  an  Israeli  cameraman  who  has  also 
worked  for  U.S.  networks,  is  even  more 
blunt:  "Every  time  a  crew  came  to  film  the 
Palestinians,  the  rule  was  'Once  you  are 
here,  you  will  cover  what  we  want.  You  will 
not  dig  too  much.'  We  know  that  if  we  aim 
the  camera  at  the  wrong  scene,  we'll  be 
dead." 

These  apprehensions  are  not  unrealistic. 
A  Novemljer  CBS  story  about  death  squads 
in  the  Arab  town  of  Nablus  was  one  of  the 
few  television  pieces  to  show  the  reign  of 
terror  imposed  by  Palestinian  gangs.  Soon 
afterward.  Israeli  troops  raided  the  casbah, 
killing  several  gang  members  and  capturing 
others  alive.  The  Israeli  Army  passed  a 
warning  to  CBS  bureau  chief.  Michael 
Rosenbaum,  that  radical  Palestinians  had 
issued  a  death  threat  against  the  CBS  crew. 
CBS  did  not  report  the  warning. 

NOT  NEWSWORTHY 

If  reports  of  threats  by  Palestinian  gangs 
against  a  network's  own  crew  are  not  news- 
worthy, it  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that 
other  sorts  of  Palestinian  violence  have 
been  Ignored.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  up- 
rising in  December  1987,  more  than  175  Pal- 
estinians have  been  killed  by  fellow  Pales- 
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tinians.  More  than  25  have  been  burnt  to 
death:  another  20  have  been  strangled, 
lynched  or  suffocated:  and  others  have  been 
decapitated,  dismeml)ered  and  otherwise 
mutilated.  More  recently,  the  ears  of  "col- 
laborators"  have  been  cut  off.  Israeli  sol- 
diers have  killed  25  Palestinians  in  Gaza 
since  September:  Palestinian  gangs  have 
killed  47  Palestiniarvs,  according  to  Israeli 
military  sources. 

Israeli  officials  admit  that  one-third  of 
the  Palestinians  killed  by  other  Palestinians 
have  assisted  the  authorities:  the  rest  are 
people  considered  "impure"  by  the  leader- 
ships of  the  West  Bank  gangs  or  are  people 
who  have  merely  done  business  with  Jews. 
In  October,  a  Palestinian  father  of  seven 
was  knifed  to  death  in  Jericho  for  "collabo- 
ration."" He  had  sold  floral  decorations  to  re- 
ligious Jews  building  a  ritual  Succah. 

"Death  sentences"'  are  kangaroo  court 
killings  by  Palestinian  gangs  made  up  of 
classical  juvenile  delinquents  and  social  out- 
casts who  have  suddenly  found  a  legitimate 
way  to  kill.  Homosexuals  are  frequent  tar- 
gets. Women  who  wear  ""too  much""  makeup 
or  short  skirts  have  been  raped  or  burned 
with  acid,  if  not  killed  outright.  Yet  in  the 
more  than  150  stories  filed  by  U.S.  networks 
from  the  West  Bank  last  year,  only  half  a 
dozen  focused  on  the  internecine  killing  of 
Palestinians  by  other  Palestinians. 

Amnesty  International  found  the  killing 
of  Palestinians  by  other  Palestinians  so  dis- 
turbing that  in  November  it  issued  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  "killing  of  alleged  col- 
labortors,""  noting  that  many  had  been  "in- 
terrogated and  tortured""  by  ""special  squads 
of  Palestinians."  Furthermore.  Amnesty 
said,  "Palestinians  leaders  have  endorsed  or 
failed  to  condemn  the  killing  of  collabora- 
tors." 

Documents  intercepted  by  Israeli  intelli- 
gence—and whose  authenticity  has  been 
confirmed  by  Palestinians  themselves— indi- 
cate that  the  Palestine  Liberations  Organi- 
zation approves  and  directs  the  killings  of 
other  Palestinians. 

While  Palestinian  political  terror  on  the 
West  Bank  fails  to  make  the  news,  utter 
fabrications  about  Israeli  brutality  are  re- 
ported uncritically.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
intifida.  for  instance,  the  U.S.  networks 
were  called  to  el-Mokkasad  hospital  in  Jeru- 
salem to  film  a  dying  15-year  old  Palestinian 
boy  named  Rami  el  Aluk.  His  Palestinian 
doctor  showed  the  boy  hooked  up  to  life- 
support  tubes,  and  claimed  that  he  had 
been  savagely  beaten  by  Israeli  troops. 

The  networks  gave  the  story  wide  publici- 
ty. On  Feb.  8.  1988,  Peter  Jennings  intro- 
duced ABC's  piece  by  announcing,  "In  the 
Middle  E^t  today.  United  Nations  officials 
say  that  the  Israelis  have  beaten  another 
Palestinian  to  death  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. "  CBS  said  the  boy  had  "received  a  blow 
to  his  head.""  and  then  quoted  his  doctor:  ""I 
think  he  will  die  soon.""  NBC  reported  on  a 
"doctor"s  helplessness  and  a  father"s  despair 
as  the  15-year-old  dies  of  head  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  riot."" 

But  the  story  wasn't  true. 

According  to  the  pathology  records  of 
Rami"s  autopsy  and  other  medical  records, 
the  boy  died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
caused  by  high  blood  pressure.  He  had  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  year. 

Another  example  is  the  story  of  Amjad 
Hussein  Jabril.  a  14year-old  Palestinian- 
American.  He  was  found  shot  to  death  in  El- 
Bireh  on  the  West  Bank  last  August.  CNN 
quoted  Palestinians  charging  that  the  boy 
had  been  lost  with  Israeli  soldiers.  When  his 
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body  was  found,  it  showed  signs  of  torture 
and  mutilation. 

Despite  the  armys  denials,  the  SUte  De- 
partment pressured  the  Israeli  government 
into  a  formal  investigation.  The  family  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  corpse,  so  the  army 
exhumed  the  body.  An  independent  Scot- 
tish pathologist  selected  by  the  boy"s  family 
performed  an  autopsy.  No  evidence  was 
found  of  any  torture  whatsoever.  Amjad 
had  died  of  a  single  gunshot  wound  in  the 
back— from  a  low-calibre,  low  velocity  gun. 
The  Israeli  Army  regularly  uses  military 
high-velocity  rifle  bullets  and  high-calibre 
pistols. 

The  autopsy  records  for  these  and  other 
Palestinian  killings  are  kept  in  the  Institute 
for  Forensic  Medicine,  in  Jaffa.  After  re- 
viewing a  number  of  reports,  I  asked  its  di- 
rector Dr.  Yehuda  Hiss  whether  any  Ameri- 
can reporters  had  ever  come  to  interview 
him.  "None."  Even  human  rights  organiza- 
tions have  not  bothered  to  ask  for  his  files. 
The  International  League  for  Human 
Rights  sent  two  lawyers  to  interview  him  on 
an  investigation  into  Israeli  brutality.  But 
Dr.  Hiss  said,  "they  came  without  any  lists 
or  names  and  left  after  an  hour."" 

The  networks  prefer  to  get  at  truth  by 
more  dubious  means.  In  the  past  year  they 
have  handed  out  at  least  1£.  aiid  perhaps  as 
many  as  25,  Super-8  video  cameras  to  Pales- 
tinians. These  ""cameramen"  make  their 
videos  on  their  own  and  provide  the  net- 
works with  footage  of  rfots,  strikes  and  fu- 
nerals. The  cameras,  according  to  a  senior 
American  television  newsman  ""were  distrib- 
uted to  the  Palestinians  on  the  basis  that 
they  bring  us  action.  But  I  would  be  lying  to 
you  if  I  didnt  admit  that  the  whole  thing 
makes  me  feel  uneasy."" 

Asked  about  the  practice  of  providing 
video  cameras  to  Palestinians.  ABC  spokes- 
man Scott  Richardson  said,  "ABC  will  not 
confirm  or  deny  that  we  give  out  cameras  to 
Palestinians.  However  our  general  policy  in 
the  world  is  that  from  time  to  time,  we  have 
given  out  equipment  to  local  citizens  for 
safety,  legal  or  political  considerations."' 

In  fact,  except  for  Eastern  Europe— where 
fewer  than  five  cameras  were  given  out  and 
each  for  only  a  limited  period— the  networks 
have  distributed  cameras  nowhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Because  few  if  any  American  television 
journalists  speak  Arabic,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  networks  seek  out  Palestinians  who 
speak  the  language  and  who  can  help 
supply  stories.  But  according  to  Israeli  court 
records,  many  of  the  Palestinian  journalists 
on  staff  or  consultants  to  the  American  net- 
works are  active  participants  in  the  Intifada. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  insure  the  au- 
thenticity of  what  is  filmed  nor  is  there  any 
way  to  stop  the  cameras  from  being  used  as 
a  tool  to  mobilize  a  demonstration. 

"Cameras  don't  lie""  is  the  familiar  refrain 
issued  by  reporters  when  confronted  with 
criticism  about  their  coverage.  And  there  is 
no  disputing  that  cameras  have  shown  Is- 
raeli soldiers  viciously  beating  and  shooting 
Palestinians,  sometimes  without  justifica- 
tion. 

ABC  News  broadcast  in  December  footage 
showing  Israeli  troops  wounding  "Palestini- 
an stone  throwers""  without  firing  warning 
shots,  contradicting  the  Israeli  Armys  ver- 
sion of  the  episode.  The  Israeli  Army  later 
suspended  the  troops. 

STRICT  GUIDELINES 

Yet  the  networks  also  realize  that  cam- 
eras can  distort  events.  It  is  not  well-known. 
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but  each  network  has  strict  guidelines  that 
are  supposed  to  guide  the  use  of  cameras  in 
civil  disturbances. 

CBS's  Production  Standards,  which  are 
typical  of  those  used  by  every  network,  say 
that  if  "your  presence  is  clearly  inspiring, 
continuing  or  intensifying  a  dangerous,  or 
potentially  dangerous  disturbance,  cap  your 
cameras  and  conceal  your  microphones  re 
gardless  of  what  other  organizations  may 
do." 

Furthermore,  the  guidelines  warn  report 
ers  not  to  report  "as  factual,  rumors,  eye- 
witness' reports  or  statements  by  partici- 
pants unless  and  until  their  accuracy  has 
been  separately  and  authoritatively  con- 
firmed." 

In  practice,  television  crew  memt)ers  con- 
cede, the  guidelines  are  ignored.  "When 
cameras  are  taken  out.  the  crowd  performs 
for  us.  The  Palestinians  know  that  we  are 
their  lifeline."  says  Mr.  Aynor.  "And  the 
guidelines  are  good  until  your  competitor 
gets  the  story  you  didn't.  Then,  it's  get  the 
story  at  all  costs,  forget  the  guidelines." 
ABC,  in  its  guidelines,  says  it  "would  rather 
miss  a  story  than  mis-report  it."  If  only 
ABC.  or  the  other  networks,  truly  meant 
what  it  said. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JUDY  REVIS  IN  HONOR  OF 
HER  SELECTION  AS  PARENT 
OP  THE  YEAR 


NATIONAL  DRUG  AND  CRIME 
EMERGENCY  ACT 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  National  Drug  and  Cnme  Emergency 
Act  ¥*hich  is  being  introduced  today  by  my  es- 
teemed colleaged  from  Georgia.  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  ot  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 

The  American  public  has  made  it  clear  that 
drug  use  poses  a  major  threat  to  our  Nation 
There  is  no  doubt  ttiat  we  face  an  emergency 
caused  by  an  enemy  that  is  eating  away  at 
the  core  of  our  rrnxals  and  values.  Nowhere  is 
that  more  vis<ble  than  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Drug  use  rips  apart  the  fabnc  of  soci- 
ety and  can  no  ionget  be  tolerated 

This  btit  answers  the  call  of  the  public  for 
tough  measures  against  the  tyranny  of  drugs. 
This  t»ill  addresses  both  supply  and  demand 
It  sends  a  clear  message  that  drug  use— all  il- 
licrt  drug  use  is  wrong — and  ttiat  drug  use  will 
have  negative  consequences.  All  of  the  scien- 
tific evidence  is  nox  enough  if  we  do  not  have 
the  rteeded  weapons  to  defend  our  family 
values  ar>d  nxxals. 

So-called  casual  users  will  think  more  than 
twice  ¥»hen  they  know  tt>e  cost  of  using  drugs 
could  be  k>ss  of  their  driving  license  or  their 
college  grant. 

ArKJ  for  those  drug  traffickers  wfra  are  prey- 
ing on  our  communities,  this  bill  sends  an  un- 
equivocal message.  You  will  pay  You  will  do 
time.  You  will  not  escape  from  paying  for  your 
crime. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  Judy  Revis  who  will  be 
honored  on  February  23,  1990,  as  the  Califor- 
nia Pools  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc.'s,  Parent 
of  the  Year.  This  occasion  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  her  years  of  commitment  and  dedk:ation  to 
her  son,  Michael,  and  the  rest  of  the  handi- 
capped community. 

Unless  you  are  the  parent  of  a  handicapped 
child,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  commitment 
that  IS  made.  Judy  Revis,  as  the  mother  of  an 
autistic  child,  knows  firsthand.  For  2  years  she 
has  brought  Michael  to  the  California  Pools  for 
the  Handicapped  on  a  weekly  basis,  missing 
only  when  illness  struck.  During  the  delivery  of 
her  third  child,  Ashley,  now  11  months,  Judy 
missed  twinging  Michael  to  rehabilitative  swim- 
ming for  only  1  week.  No  small  feat  for  a 
woman  recovering  from  a  pregnancy. 

If  IS  not  just  to  her  son  Michael  that  she  is  a 
shining  example  of  motherhood;  she  also  di- 
vides her  time  among  two  other  children, 
Lyndsi  and  Ashley,  and  her  husband,  Larry. 
Her  busy  schedule  centers  around  her  family 
and  includes  duties  relating  to  Brownies, 
dance,  and  sports  for  her  oldest  daughter; 
therapy,  speech,  and  swimming  for  her  son; 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  small  infant  daughter; 
and  babysitting.  She  also  finds  time  to  be  a 
member  of  both  the  Parents  of  Teachers  Or- 
ganization at  Lyndsi's  school,  and  the  Parents 
Teachers  Association  at  Michael's  school. 
From  her  listed  activities  as  a  parent,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  Mrs.  Revis  has  been  selected 
as  the  California  Pools  for  the  Handicapped, 
Inc  s  Parent  of  the  Year 

My  wife  Lee,  )oins  me  extending  our  heart- 
felt congratulations  to  this  canng  and  giving 
woman.  She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  ensure 
the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  We  wish, 
Judy,  her  husband,  Larry,  and  their  children, 
Lyndsi,  Michael,  and  Ashley,  all  the  tiest  in  the 
years  to  come 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD 
BLACKSHEAR  AND  JOHN  PETTY 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Leonard  Black- 
shear  and  Mr  John  Petty,  two  very  special 
memtjers  of  my  community,  who  have  demon- 
strated their  dedication  and  commitment  to 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  African- 
American  business  development. 

Mr  Blackshear  and  Mr.  Petty  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  eariier  innovators  such  as 
Richard  Allen  who  established  the  Free  Afri- 
can Society  in  1787  to  promote  self-help  and 
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support  opportunities,  and  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton who  organized  the  National  Business 
League,  which  was  the  forerunner  to  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre-dating  it  by  12 
years.  Through  their  various  activities,  both 
Mr.  Blackshear  and  Mr.  Petty  have  influenced 
the  ways  that  minority  businesses  are  devel- 
oped and  ultimately  perceived. 

For  years  to  come,  the  dedlcatkjn  arid  com- 
mitment of  both  Mr.  Blackshear  and  Mr.  Petty 
will  be  remembered.  Leonard  Blackshear  is 
the  fourujer  and  president  of  Associated  En- 
terprise Inc.,  in  Annapolis,  MD.  As  an  officer 
with  the  National  Business  League  of  South- 
ern Maryland,  he  was  Instrumental  in  structur- 
ing the  reform  of  the  organization's  national 
focus  and  scope,  shaping  new  directions 
which  will  put  it  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Petty,  through  his  positkin  with  the 
State  of  Maryland  Office  of  Minority  Affairs, 
his  chairmanships  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee of  the  Minority  Business  Advisory  Board 
for  PortAmerica  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment committee  for  the  Southern  Coalition  on 
Black  Affairs,  is  making  a  difference  and 
making  inroads  for  African  American  entrepre- 
neurs across  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  two  gentle- 
men for  their  outstanding  work  and  unprece- 
dented commitment  to  justice  and  economic 
equality. 
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Congratulations  to  Kathleen  Crowley  arxi 
others  like  her  for  tfwir  contributkan  to  a  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Panama. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRAVE  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS  IN  PANAMA 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heralded  the  bravery  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Panama.  Americans  in  uniform,  however,  were 
not  the  only  citizens  who  took  risks  to  ensure 
a  successful  operation  In  Panama.  Today  I 
wish  to  recognize  those  civilian  dependents  of 
military  personnel  in  Panama  who  also 
showed  great  bravery. 

The  contribution  and  sacrifices  of  American 
military  dependents  all  over  the  worid  are  fre- 
quently overiooked.  They  are  placed  on  the 
front  lines  of  many  dangerous  situations  with- 
out the  equipment  or  training  to  protect  them- 
selves. Yet  time  and  time  again,  these  family 
memt)ers  prove  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
our  respect. 

The  courage  of  the  American  military  de- 
pendent is  perhaps  the  most  overiooked  con- 
tribution of  any  military  mission.  I  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  acknowledge  their  contributions  to 
the  mission  in  Panama.  The  bravery  of  military 
dependents  deserves  to  t>e  recognized. 

One  particular  story  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  Rhode  Island  constituent  Kathleen 
Crowley,  wife  of  Capt.  Stephen  Crowley,  spent 
the  night  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Amador  just  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  military  target 
lying  on  the  floor  of  her  room. 

An  eariy  evacuation  of  the  civilians  would 
have  made  a  surprise  attack  impossible.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  take  this  moment  to 
thank  those  citizens  who  may  have  been 
overiooked,  but  should  not  go  without  men- 
tion. 


CLAY  INTRODUCES  HOUSING 
TRUST  FUND  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  mssoDRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing leglslatran  to  permit  the  establishment 
through  collective  bargaining  of  housing  trust 
funds. 

On  December  1,  1988,  local  26  of  the  Hotel 
arxj  Restaurant  Emptoyees  International  Union 
and  Boston's  unionized  hotels  negotiated  a 
provision  provkjing  for  a  jointly  administered 
trust  fund  to  assist  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies in  meeting  housing  costs.  The  housing 
trust  fund  would  provkie  finarfcial  assistance 
to  employees  to  reduce  downpayments,  buy- 
down  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages,  provkte 
collateral  for  k>ans,  and  provkje  assistance  for 
initial  rental  costs.  The  contract  provisions  es- 
tablishing the  housing  trust  are  dependent, 
however,  on  the  Congress  acting  by  May  31, 
1990,  to  permit  tfie  establishment  of  jointly 
managed  housing  trust  funds. 

On  November  22,  1989,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  legislatk>n,  S.  1949,  amending 
the  Latxx  Management  Relatk>ns  Act  [LMRA] 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  hiousing  trust 
funds  as  a  permissive  subject  of  collective 
t}argalning.  That  legislatK>n  was  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Hatch.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  entire  Massachusetts  delegatk>n  as 
well  as  other  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  my 
intentkKi  to  seek  House  actK>n  on  this  legisla- 
tion this  spring. 

The  LMRA— also  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act — includes  proviskjns  intended  to  prevent 
unwarranted  collusion  between  union  officials 
and  management  by  restricting  the  ability  of 
employers  to  provkje  finarK:ial  assistance  to 
unions  and  ttieir  officers.  Exemptions  to  this 
general  prohibitkjn  permit  Vr\e  establishment  of 
certain  enumerated  employee  benefits  that 
may  be  provkjed  through  trusts  jointly  adminis- 
tered by  unk>ns  and  employers.  As  labor  and 
management  have  sought  to  address  Issues 
of  ImportarKe  to  workers,  these  provisions 
have  been  periodically  expanded  to  provide 
for  joint  trusts  to  address  emerging  concerns. 
Current  law  permits  the  establishment  of 
health  benefits,  life  insurar^e,  retirement  ben- 
efits, vacatKKi  ber>efits,  severance  benefits, 
apprentk:eshlp  programs,  scholarship  funds, 
and  child  care  assistance.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  furttier  amend  the  law  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  housing  trusts  to  address  the 
increasing  difficulty  workers  face  in  obtaining 
affordable,  decent  housing. 

This  legislatk>n  does  not  Impact  Federal 
revenue.  Further,  establishment  of  housing 
trust  funds  would  be  a  permissive,  voluntary 
subject  of  collective  bargaining.  As  such,  the 
subject  could  be  raised  at  the  bargaining  table 
only  when  both  parties  were  willing  to  discuss 
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it.  Neither  party  woukj  be  permitted  to  bargain 
to  impasse  or  engage  economic  pressure  over 
the  establishment  of  a  housing  trust  fund.  Fi- 
nally, such  trusts  would  not  only  be  jointly 
managed  by  labor  and  management,  but 
woukJ  be  fully  subject  to  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  the  Labor  Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act— Landrum-Griffin  Act— 
and  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  [ERISA]  as  It  relates  to  any  other  wel- 
fare plan. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  stated  during  Senate 
consideratkin  of  this  legisiatk>n: 

Labor  and  management  in  Boston  have 
agreed  on  an  effective  approach  to  better 
housing.  They  need  no  money  from  Con- 
gress for  this  trust  fund  to  become  a  reality. 
All  they  require  is  permission  to  do  so  under 
the  tAlxir  Management  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  enactment  of  this 
very  modest  bill  will  further  Important  public 
policies.  The  prevkws  administratk)n's  neglect 
and  abuse  of  publk:  housing  programs  has 
jeopardized  the  atwlity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  address  America's  housir>g  needs. 
Today,  half  a  million  Americans  are  homeless 
and  in  many  areas  of  the  country  rising  hous- 
ing costs  are  placing  the  ability  of  workers  to 
own  their  own  homes  beyond  reach.  This  leg- 
islation promotes  a  private  sector  solutk)n  to 
the  Increasing  diffk;ulties  workers  face  in  ob- 
taining affordable,  decent  housing.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  tfie  House. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edito- 
rial from  the  February  6,  1990,  issue  of  the 
Boston  Globe  and  a  letter  from  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  editorial  ar>d  letter  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  6.  19901 
Hotel  Workers'  Housing  Needs 

A  pioneering  housing  plan  by  the  Boston 
hotel  workers'  union  needs  help  from  Con- 
gress. The  House  should  pass  a  law  quickly 
so  the  hotel  workers  can  get  the  housing 
they  urgently  need. 

The  plan,  negotiated  with  the  hotels  a 
year  ago,  diverts  five  cents  for  every  hour 
worked  into  a  Housing  Trust  Fund.  The 
money,  already  up  to  $1  million,  is  idle  be- 
cause the  federal  Taft-Hartley  Law  prohib- 
its this  kind  of  benefit. 

Memtiers  of  hotel  workers  Local  26  knew 
at>out  that,  but  thought  it  would  t>e  easy  to 
persuade  Congress  to  amend  the  law.  They 
set  a  contract  deadline  of  May  30.  1990. 
little  knowing  of  the  lawmakers'  leisurely 
pace. 

Thanks  to  prodding  by  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, the  bill  cleared  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber. It  must  pass  the  House  within  the  next 
four  months  to  do  any  good. 

Rep.  Joseph  Moakley  has  promised  to 
help,  but  no  one  from  Massachusetts  sits  on 
the  Latxjr  smd  Education  Committee,  which 
oversees  the  legislation.  Conmiittee  mem- 
l>ers  need  to  move  the  bill  quickly,  even 
though  it  does  not  immediately  affect  their 
constituents. 

Although  the  bill  will  first  help  memliers 
of  Local  26.  its  long-range  impact  could  t>e 
as  a  precedent  for  contract  negotiations  in 
any  community  where  housing  prices  have 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  union  members. 

The  trust  fund  would  provide  the  seed 
money  to  get  hotel  workers  into  housing 
most  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Money 
from  the  fund  will  be  used  for  counseling  on 
the  intricacies  of  home  buying,  as  security 
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deposits,  or  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
loans. 

Unions  are  supposed  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts that  help  meet  the  chancing  needs  of 
their  members— whether  for  hisher  wages, 
medical  care  or  housing.  Local  26  and  the 
hotels  deserve  praise  for  setting  up  the 
Housing  Trust  Fund,  and  a  helping  hand 
from  Congress  to  ensure  it  takes  effect 
promptly. 

House  or  Refrcsehtatives. 
Washington,  DC,  February  7.  1990. 
Hon.  William  Clay, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Chairman    Clay:    We.   the   under- 
signed memt>ers  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation, respectfully  request  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Mana«ement  Relations 
Initiate  legislation  which  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  allow 
for  the  negotiation  of  housing  trust  funds. 
Further,  we  offer  our  strong  and  active  sup- 
port of  such  an  initiative  and  we  ask  to  be 
included  as  original  cosponsors. 

We  support  a  companion  bill  to  S.  1949 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber 1989  under  the  sponsorship  of  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kermedy.  As  you  know,  S.  1949 
amends  Section  302(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  allow  parties  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining  to  negotiate  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  housing  trust 
funds  which  can  provide  financial  assistance 
for  employee  housing. 

We  submit  our  request  on  behalf  of  both 
union  and  management  representatives  of 
the  Boston  hotel  Industry.  In  December 
1988.  Boston  hotel  workers,  represented  by 
Local  26  of  the  Boston  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees,  negotiated  a  contract 
which  provided  for  the  financing  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  housing  trust  fund  for  direct 
financial  assistance  for  eligible  members. 

As  Congressional  representatives  of  these 
workers,  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  Local  26 
and  commend  this  example  of  union-man- 
agement cooperation.  We  believe  that  this 
innovative  and  unprecedented  benefit  repre- 
sents an  effective  and  tax-free  method  of  at- 
tacking the  serious  problem  of  the  lack  of 
affordable  housing.  Moreover,  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  this  trust  fund  at  the 
local  level  will  encourage  its  duplication  na- 
tionwide and  could  become  an  integral  part 
of  a  national  strategy  for  addressing  the 
urgent  need  for  more  affordable  housing. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  matter  be  given  Im- 
mediate consideration  to  ensure  the  viabili- 
ty of  this  program.  The  union's  original  con- 
tract agreement  imposes  a  deadline  of  May 
31.  1990  for  this  adjustment.  Without  it,  the 
money  deposited  into  the  trust  fund  will  be 
diverted  to  cover  traditional  employee  bene- 
fits. Since  affordable  housing  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  facing  working  men  and 
women  today,  we  sincerely  hope  that  this 
severe  time  limit  will  not  jeopardize  the  re- 
alization of  this  housing  trust  fund. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  coop- 
eration and  offer  any  assistance  we  could 
provide. 

Sincerely, 
Edward  J.  Markey.  Barney  Frank.  Rich- 
ard E.  Neal.  Gerry  E.  Studds.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  II.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  John 
Joseph  Moakley.  Brian  J.  Donnelly. 
Chester  G.  Atkins.  Nicholas  Mav- 
roules.  and  Joseph  D.  Elarly 
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LETT'S  RECOGNIZE  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OP  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
11»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ductng  legislation  to  advance  the  cause  of 
community  colleges  across  this  country  by  in- 
creasir>g  their  profile  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  A  companion  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Our  bill  will  establish  an  Office  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  and  Community  Colleges 
within  the  Department  of  Education,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Voca- 
tiorwil  and  Adult  Educabon  and  Community 
Colleges. 

The  new  office  will  replace  the  current 
Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  It 
will  administer  Federal  programs  relating  to 
vocational  education,  adult  technical-vocation- 
al education,  adult  basic  education,  communi- 
ty colleges,  and  technical  institutions.  It  will 
also  serve  to  coordinate  programs  which  ad- 
dress adult  rural  education  and  rural  family 
education. 

In  changing  the  name  of  this  office,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  intend  more  than  a  cosmetic 
char^  at  the  Department  of  Education  I 
want  to  cfwnge  the  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Department  has  failed  to  recognize  the  cntical 
role  community  and  junior  colleges  have  come 
to  play  in  building  a  competitive  work  force  for 
tfie  United  States  now  and  in  the  21  st  century 

Why  should  the  Department  of  Education 
pay  more  attention  to  community  colleges? 
Between  1965  and  1975  enrollment  in  com- 
munity colleges  more  than  tnpled  as  commu- 
nities across  the  country  built  institutions  to 
answer  to  the  exploding  demand  Since  then 
enrollment  has  increased  steadily  to  the 
present  level  of  over  5  million  students.  In  my 
district,  Portland  Community  College  now  has 
a  larger  total  enrollment  than  all  of  Oregon's 
4-year  institutions  combined. 

In  growing  as  rapidly  as  they  have,  commu- 
nity colleges  have  responded  to  needs  which 
are  easily  recognizable  as  basic  requirements 
of  a  competitive  work  force  and  a  strong 
economy.  Basic  education,  technical  training, 
upgrading  of  skills,  and  small  business  exper- 
tise are  critical  to  our  ability  to  deal  with  a  rap- 
klly  changing  world  economy  and  world  of 
work.  Business  leaders  and  their  employees 
are  sensitive  to  these  changes  and  community 
colleges  have  been  quick  to  offer  programs  at 
costs  affordable  to  middle  income  and  work- 
ing people 

Community  colleges  have  come  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  cooperating  with  secondary 
schools  to  enfiance  vocational  education 
They  have  contracted  with  industry  to  tram 
and  upgrade  tfie  skills  of  employees  They  in- 
cubate small  txjsinesses.  They  increasingly 
offer  services  to  Government  agerKies  for 
training  welfare  recipients  and  underemployed 
workers  so  tfiey  can  become  more  productive 
As  more  women  entered  the  work  force  many 
chose  community  colleges  as  their  training 
point  of  entry;  women  now  make  up  more 
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than  half  of  all  community  college  enroll- 
ments. In  many  rural  communities  they  are  the 
only  source  of  higher  or  technical  education 
available  to  the  local  population.  There  is 
every  sign  that  they  are— and  will  continue  to 
tie— a  major  player  in  meeting  the  challenges 
and  solving  the  problems  which  confront  our 
society. 

To  recognize  the  increased  role  of  commu- 
nity colleges  does  not  in  any  way  discount  the 
importance  of  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— universities,  colleges,  and  graduate 
schools  Educating  our  citizens  and  our  work 
force  in  a  changing  world  is  the  job  of  many 
different  kinds  of  institutions.  But  we  need  to 
recognize,  and — where  we  can — enhance  the 
contribution  of  community  colleges  to  these 
major  challenges.  And  I  say  this  as  trustee  of 
one  of  the  finest  private  universities  in  the 
country,  my  own  alma  mater. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will,  I  hope,  be  a  first  step  toward  the 
kind  of  recognition  community  colleges  de- 
serve from  officials  charged  with  shaping  Fed- 
eral education  (xilicy  to  address  the  needs  of 
a  21st  century  work  force  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  testimony  of  Mr.  Keith  Skelton,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Portland  Community  Col- 
lege about  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Skelton  presented  this  testimony  to  a  hearing 
held  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  in 
San  Francisco  on  November  15.  1989.  on  re- 
authonzation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The 
testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Keith  Skelton 

My  name  is  Keith  D.  Skelton  and  I  appear 
here  as  a  representative  of  Portland  Com- 
munity College  in  Portland.  Oregon,  where 
I  am  Chair  of  the  elected  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. I  also  appear  representing  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Oregon  Com- 
munity College  Association,  a  group  made 
up  of  16  community  colleges  having  a  stu- 
dent population  of  over  300,000  attendees.  I 
commend  the  federal  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  timing  of  these  hearings.  These 
forums  give  all  partners  in  the  programs 
covered  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
especially  in  the  Title  IV  programs,  an  op- 
portunity to  share  ideas  and  problems  that 
should  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorization 
process. 

I  believe  this  procedure  shows  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  meet  col- 
lege leaders  in  the  field  through  this  proc- 
ess, so  that  we  may  discuss  the  mounting 
difficulties  colleges  face  in  their  good  faith 
efforts  to  make  the  programs  work  under 
the  multitude  of  massive  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  your  department. 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  communi- 
ty college  arena,  having  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  4  years  college  classrooms  and  court- 
rooms. I  became  involved  in  community  col- 
leges when  my  own  son.  a  Navy  veteran  who 
appeared  on  the  civilian  scene  with  service 
acquired  afflictions  of  alcohol  and  drugs, 
through  the  caring  counselling  and  educa- 
tion of  devoted  faculty  members  in  the  com- 
munity college  I  now  serve  he  became  a  pro- 
ductive and  valued  member  of  main  stream 
society,  and  that  sold  me  on  community  col- 
leges. 

When  I  became  aware  of  the  national  pic- 
ture, however.  I  soon  found  that  the  im- 
mense federal  Department  of  Education 
had  no  special  area  of  application  reserved 
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for  community  colleges:  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
no  person,  group,  or  section  in  the  Depart- 
ment speaks  for  our  displays  interest  in  the 
specialized  area  of  community  colleges.  We 
have  our  detractors,  especially  involving  de- 
fault loans:  however.  I  have  yet  to  find  any 
special  pleaders  among  the  4  year  college 
devotees  who  populate  the  offices  and  pay- 
rolls of  the  Department.  I  have  resolved, 
therefore,  that  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  Community  Colleges  are  recognized  in 
the  Act.  and  if  it  takes  legislation  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  that  route  if  necessary.  I  am 
getting  support  from  community  colleges 
throughout  the  nation,  and  I  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  we  will  see  a  new  Interest  in 
community  colleges  displayed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  community,  techni- 
cal and  junior  colleges  of  the  United  States 
are  displeased  with  the  general  absence  in 
the  Department's  executive  ranks  of  profes- 
sionals from  two  years  colleges.  This  was, 
unfortunately,  true  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  nothing  much  has  changed 
since  the  Department  was  established. 
Moreover,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  initiative 
of  change  today  in  the  year  of  the  President 
of  Education. 

What  hsis  made  the  omission  all  the  more 
egregious  in  recent  years,  and  all  the  more 
detrimental  to  both  the  department  and  our 
communities,  is  the  fact  that  community 
colleges  now  have  the  largest  enrollment  of 
any  segment  of  higher  education.  Let  me 
remind  you;  community  colleges  today  are 
not  glorified  high  schools:  we  now  serve  the 
majority  of  American  students  starting  col- 
lege, and  the  proportion  of  total  enrollment 
continues  to  grow.  In  Maryland,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Departments  own  back  yard 
recent  data  shows  that  %  of  Maryland's 
freshman  and  sophomores  are  enrolled  in 
community  colleges.  In  Oregon  the  figure  is 
well  above  50%,  and  the  college  I  represent 
has  a  larger  total  enrollment  than  all  of  the 
Oregon  4  year  institutions  combined. 

In  the  Bush  Administration,  no  official  of 
presidentially  nominated  rank  comes  today 
from  the  recent  ranks  of  conmiunity  college 
professionals.  Since  the  department  has 
seen  little  disposition  to  rectify  this  omis- 
sion we  think  it  should  be  addressed  in  the 
reauthorization.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
community  colleges  throughout  this  land 
when  I  urge  here  today  that  the  reauthor- 
ization establish  an  Office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  manage  community  and  technical 
college  affairs,  with  responsibility  for  all 
postsecondary  programs  of  subbaccalaur- 
eate  level,  including  postsecondary  and 
adult  technical-vocational  education,  coop- 
erative education,  and  adult  basic  education. 

Such  an  office  should  play  a  vital  role  in 
helping  mold  federal  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  into  the  kind  of  national 
human  resource  strategy  that  gives  the 
nation  a  world  class  work  force  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  addition  to  the  irreplace- 
able role  they  play  in  providing  2  year  trans- 
fer education,  community  colleges  consti- 
tute the  nation's  largest  network  of  formal 
adult  training  and  retraining  on  technical 
skills  levels,  and  yet  they  do  not  begin  to  be 
effectively  utilized  as  they  should  be  in 
meeting  the  employment  challenge  of 
global  competition.  Blame  for  this  underuti- 
lization  Is  federal  Department  of  Education, 
as  well  as  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
economic  development  agencies  of  the 
varous  states. 


Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  and  my  proposal  regarding  in- 
creasing the  role  which  community  colleges 
play  in  the  Department.  I  hope  you  will  rec- 
ommend my  proposals  to  the  Secretary. 


DIGITAL  AUDIO  TAPE 
RECORDER  ACT  OP  1990 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  Messrs.  Sw/irr.  Cooper. 
Boucher,  Oxley,  Fields.  Ritter.  Bruce. 
Barton,  and  Tauke  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  in  introducing  the  Digital 
Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1 990, 

Digital  audio  tape  [DAT],  like  compact  discs, 
was  developed  with  the  state-of-the-art  digital 
technology  that  has  revolutionized  the  quality 
of  music  recordings  available  to  consumers. 
While  compact  discs  only  allow  prerecorded 
music  to  be  played  back,  DAT  goes  one  step 
further  and  allows  it  also  to  be  recorded.  And, 
unlike  copies  on  analog  tape,  DAT  copies, 
whether  they  are  the  first  or  thousandth  gen- 
eration, have  the  same  master  copy  quality  as 
the  original  recording. 

This  recording  technology,  which  was  devel- 
oped a  number  of  years  ago  in  Japan  and  is 
just  now  being  introduced  to  the  United  States 
market,  has  reignlted  the  debate  on  copyright 
protections  for  creators  and  owners  of  music. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  But  as  taping  has  in- 
creased, the  men  and  women  who  write  music 
have  effectively  lost  their  ability  to  protect 
their  creative  works.  This  is  wrong.  Congress 
must  pass  legislation  that  protects  copyrighted 
material  and  property  compensates  writers 
and  artists  when  it  is  taped 

To  understand  the  threat  DAT  poses  to 
copyright  holders,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
impact  current  recording  technology  has  had 
on  the  music  industry.  Since  cassette  record- 
ers were  introduced  more  than  10  years  ago, 
blank  tape  sales  have  grown  by  345  percent. 
The  recording  industry  estimates  losses  of  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  annually  In  lost  sales. 

In  1987  I  introduced  H.R.  1384,  the  Digital 
Audk)  Recorder  Act,  to  address  the  threat  to 
copyright  holders  of  the  imminent  entry  of 
DAT  machines  into  the  United  States.  H.R. 
1384  would  have  required  all  DAT  machines 
sold  in  the  United  States,  for  one  year  after 
the  bill's  enactment,  to  contain  a  copy-code 
scanner  system  to  prevent  copies  of  prere- 
corded music  from  being  made.  This  bill  would 
have  given  Congress  time  to  consider  the 
best  way  to  balance  the  benefits  of  home 
taping  with  the  rights  of  copyright  holders.  Key 
provisions  of  H.R.  1384  were  included  in  the 
omnibus  trade  bill  but  were  removed  for  pro- 
cedural reasons  before  it  was  considered  by 
the  full  House. 

After  H.R.  1384  failed  to  pass,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  encouraged  the  consumer 
electronics  and  recording  industries  to  work  to 
resolve  their  differences  on  copyright  issues. 
Representatives  of  these  Industries  worked  to- 
getfier  for  almost  2  years  to  find  a  common 
legislative  solution  to  copyright  problems. 
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The  negotiators  could  not  agree  on  much. 
They  did  not  agree,  for  instance,  on  whether 
consumers  have  a  right  to  tape  prerecorded 
music.  Nor  could  they  agree  on  wrhett>er  a  roy- 
alty system  should  be  created  to  compensate 
copyright  holders  when  their  works  are  taped. 
They  did,  however,  reach  agreement  on  one 
major  issue;  The  problem  of  serial  copying, 
that  is,  copying  from  copies  on  DAT  record- 
ers. They  also  made  joint  recommerxlatrans  to 
world  govemments  on  the  format  for  DAT. 
The  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act.  which 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  today, 
embodies  this  landmark  compromise. 

The  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  would 
require  all  DAT  recorders  to  contain  a  serial 
copy  management  system  [SCMS].  This  tech- 
nology would  not  prevent  a  DAT  recorder 
from  making  first-generation  digital-to-digital 
copies  of  original  prerecorded  music,  but  it 
would  prevent  serial  copying.  Home  taping  on 
conventional  analog  tape  recorders  would  not 
t>e  subject  to  this  legislation. 

Some  members  of  the  creative  community 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  enactment 
of  the  DAT  agreement  could  implicitly  estab- 
lish a  legal  right  to  first-generation  home 
taping.  To  allay  these  concerns,  this  legisla- 
tion explicitly  states  that  no  new  taping  rights 
are  created,  and  that  this  bill  will  have  no 
effect  on  existing  copyright  laws  as  they  per- 
tain to  home  taping. 

I  have  been  a  longstanding  supporter  of  a 
royalty  system  as  the  fairest  and  most  effi- 
cient way  to  compensate  creators  and  owners 
of  music  for  their  copyrighted  work.  I  know 
that  many  in  the  creative  community  are 
deeply  disappointed  that  this  bill  contains  no 
such  system.  I  share  that  disappointment  and 
wish  a  compromise  were  in  hand.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  will  be  ready  to 
enact  a  royalty  system  in  the  near  future.  I 
certainly  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  that  a  reality. 
But  in  the  interim,  I  bielieve  this  bill  provides 
real  and  important  protection  to  copyright 
holders.  It  is  not  a  comprehensive  solution, 
but  it  does  guarantee  that  the  creative  com- 
munity will  be  protected  against  unauthorized 
serial  DAT  copies  of  their  copyrighted  musical 
works. 

The  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  repre- 
sents the  first  time,  after  many  years  of 
debate,  that  the  recording  and  consumer  elec- 
tronics industries  have  found  some  common 
ground  on  intellectual  property  rights.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  the  protection  of  intellectu- 
al property  can  be  possible  without  impeding 
the  development  of  new  recording  technol- 
ogies. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Printed  tjelow  is  a  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder 
Act. 

Section-by-Section  Description  of  the 
Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  sets  forth  certain  findings  that 
help  put  the  legislation  in  perspective.  Most 
of  the  findings  descritje  the  development  of 
the  serial  copy  management  system  (SCMS) 
for  digital  audio  tape  (DAT)  recorders  and 
how  this  system  works.  Other  findings  indi- 
cate that— 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  fulfill 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
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mote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts  by  encouraging  the  development  of  new 
technologically  advanced  products  while 
providing  protection  for  creators  of  copy- 
righted works: 

Congress  expects  representatives  of  the 
consumer  electronics  and  music  Industries 
to  discuss  copyright  issues  resulting  from 
new  technologies,  including  recordable  and 
erasable  compact  disc  players,  to  study  pos- 
sible approaches,  and  to  make  legislative 
recommendations  for  applying  SCMS  or  an- 
other system  with  greater  copying  restric- 
tions than  SCMS  to  these  new  technologies: 
and 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  not  ad- 
dress or  affect  the  legality  of  private  home 
copying  under  copyright  law  and  wiU  not 
prejudice  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
royalties  should  be  levied  for  private  home 
copying  of  copyrighted  music. 

As  a  group,  the  findings  provide  back- 
ground helpful  for  interpreting  the  SCMS 
standards  and  specifications  mandated  for 
DAT  recorders  and  help  put  congressional 
consideration  of  the  legislation  Into  context. 

Under  SCMS,  the  circuitry  which  controls 
the  functions  of  a  DAT  recorder  will  be  pro- 
grammed to  read  certain  coding  Information 
accompanying  the  source  material  and, 
based  on  the  particular  combination  of 
codes  It  reads,  will  not  prevent  unrestricted 
copying,  will  not  prevent  copying  but  label 
the  copy  with  a  code  to  restrict  further  dlgl- 
tal-to-dlgltal  copying,  or  disallow  such  copy- 
ing. Under  this  system,  a  DAT  recorder  will 
not  prevent  the  making  of  first-generation 
digltal-to-dlgltal  copies  of  original  prere- 
corded music  and  other  material  from  com- 
pact discs,  prerecorded  DAT  cassettes,  digi- 
tal broadcasts,  and  other  digital  sources  en- 
tering through  a  digital  input,  but  will  pre- 
vent the  making  of  second-generation  digi- 
tai-to-digital  copies  of  the  copies.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  DAT  recorder  is  pres- 
ently unable  to  determine  whether  original 
prerecorded  music  or  other  material  enter- 
ing through  an  analog  input  has  been  coded 
for  copyright  protection,  a  DAT  recorder 
will  not  prevent  the  making  of  a  first-gen- 
eration and  a  second-generation  dlgital-to- 
digltal  copy  of  the  source  material,  but  will 
prevent  the  making  of  a  third-generation 
digltal-to-dlgital  copy  of  the  second-genera- 
tion copy.  In  the  even  that  technological  de- 
velopments permit  the  circuitry  of  a  DAT 
recorder  to  Identify  copyrighted  material 
entering  through  an  analog  input,  equiva- 
lent limitations  on  digital  copies  of  copies 
should  apply,  but  there  will  be  no  limitation 
on  serial  digital  copying  of  analog  material 
not  coded  for  copyright  protection. 

Home  taping  on  conventional  analog  tape 
recorders  will  not  l>e  subject  to  SCMS. 
Thus,  home  taping  on  analog  tape  recorders 
will  remain  unaffected  by  this  legislation. 

Section  3  governs  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  DAT  recorders  and  phonre- 
cords.  Subsection  (a)(1)  provides  that  no 
person  may  manufacture  or  distribute  a 
DAT  recorder  or  digital  audio  Interface 
device  that  does  not  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards and  specifications  to  Implement  SCMS 
set  forth  in  the  technical  reference  docu- 
ment or  established  under  an  order  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  (For  purposes  of 
this  section,  "manufacture  or  distribute"  is 
defined  broadly  in  suljsection  (f)  to  mean  to 
manufacture,  assemble,  sell,  resell,  lease,  or 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  to  offer  to  do  any 
of  these  in  commerce.) 

Subsection  (a)(2>  provides  that,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  approves  standards  and 
specifications  under  section  4(b)(3)  to  imple- 
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ment  SCMS  for  source  material  in  the 
aiULlog  format,  then  no  person  may  manu- 
facture or  distribute  a  DAT  recorder  or  digi- 
tal audio  interface  device  that  fails  to  con- 
form to  such  standards  and  specifications. 
At  present,  a  DAT  recorder  is  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  original  prerecorded  music 
or  other  material  entering  through  an 
analog  input  has  been  coded  for  copyright 
protection.  Industry  representatives  are  at 
work,  studying  the  technical  feasibility  of 
Implementing  a  system  that  would  carry  the 
copyright  code  In  the  analog,  as  well  as  the 
digital,  format.  If  they  develop  a  technical 
solution  and  if  the  Secretary  then  makes 
the  required  determination,  future  models 
of  DAT  recorders  will  have  to  implement 
the  new  technology  t)efore  they  may  be  sold 
in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  proscribes  circumvention  of 
SCMS.  It  provides  that  no  person  may  man- 
ufacture or  distribute  a  device,  or  offer  to 
perform  a  service,  the  primary  purpose  or 
effect  of  which  is  to  avoid,  bypass,  remove, 
deactivate,  or  otherwise  circumvent  any  pro- 
gram or  circuit  that  implements,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  SCMS  in  DAT  recorders.  Thus,  the 
legislation  is  aimed  at  the  sale  of  so-called 
"black  boxes"  and  computer  programs  that 
will  defeat  the  system,  as  well  as  at  persons 
operating  a  service  to  circumvent  the 
system. 

Subsection  (c)  exempts  professional  model 
DAT  recorders  from  the  coverage  of  the  leg- 
islation. This  subsection  contains  a  number 
of  criteria  for  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticular device  qualifies  as  a  professional 
model.  The  intent  is  threefold:  to  ensure 
that  recording  professionals,  such  as  musi- 
cians, recording  studio  engineers,  broadcast- 
ers, and  cable  operators,  may  purchase  DAT 
recorders  that  are  not  limited  in  their  re- 
cording ability:  to  provide  manufacturers 
with  guidance  for  designing  and  marketing 
models  for  use  by  recording  professionals: 
and  to  ensure  that  this  exception  does  not 
become  a  loophole  by  which  the  unscrupu- 
lous seek  to  market  ■professional"  models 
to  consumers  through  traditional  consumer 
outlets. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  no  person 
may  encode  a  phonorecord  of  a  sound  re- 
cording with  inaccurate  information  relat- 
ing to  the  category  code,  copyright  status. 
or  generation  status  of  the  source  material 
so  as  to  improperly  affect  the  o[>eration  of 
SCMS.  This  provision,  however,  does  not  re- 
quire any  person  to  encode  a  phonorecord 
so  as  to  claim  copyright  protection.  That  re 
mains  a  decision  for  each  copyright  holder 
to  make. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  person  who 
transmits  or  otherwise  communicates  to  the 
public  in  digital  form  the  copyright  status 
of  a  sound  recording  must  do  so  accurately. 
This  provision  does  not  require  broadcasters 
or  cable  operators  to  transmit  sound  record- 
ings in  a  particular  digital  format  or  to  oth 
erwise  transmit  information  about  the  cate- 
gory code,  copyright  status,  or  generation 
status  of  a  sound  recording.  Rather,  it  only 
requires  that  information  about  the  copy- 
right status  of  a  sound  recording  be  accu- 
rate if  it  is  transmitted  or  othewise  conrunu- 
nicated. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  mechanisms  for 
implementing  SCMS  in  DAT  recorders  and 
digital  audio  interface  devices.  Subsection 
(a)  provides  that  within  10  days  following 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  must  publish  the  technical  ref 
erence  document  in  the  Federal  Register 
The  proposed  text  of  this  document  is  at- 
tached to  this  section-by-section  description. 
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It  is  a  technical  reference  document  that 
adopts  certain  of  the  standards  proposed  to 
the  International  Electrotechnical  Commis- 
sion (lEC)  in  "lEC  958:  Digital  Audio  Inter- 
face" and  lEC  XXX  Part  6:  Serial  copy 
management  system  for  consumer  audio  use 
DAT  recorders."  Irrespective  of  how  the 
proposals  are  treated  by  the  lEC.  the  stand- 
ards and  specifications  set  forth  in  the  tech- 
nical reference  document  are  intended  to  be 
determinative  for  purposes  of  defining  the 
technical  requirements  of  this  legislation. 

The  technical  reference  document  estab- 
lishes two  sets  of  standards  and  specifica- 
tions. The  first  set  governs  the  composition 
and  specifications.  The  first  set  governs  the 
composition  of  digital  audio  signals  being 
sent  to  and  received  by  a  DAT  recorder, 
known  as  the  "Digital;  Audio  Interface 
Standard."  The  second  set  governs  the  re- 
cording functions  of  consumer  model  DAT 
recorders,  to  be  known  as  the  "Serial  Copy 
Management     System    Standard"     or    the 

SCMS  Standard." 

Subsection  ib'  contains  three  "safety 
valve"  mechanisms,  all  triggered  upon  peti- 
tion of  an  interested  party,  to  implement 
SCMS  differently  than  provided  for  in  the 
technical  reference  document.  Upon  receipt 
of  a  petition  and  before  issuing  an  order 
under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce must  consult  with  the  Register  of 
Copyrights.  The  first  mechanism  provides 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  to  issue  an 
order  permitting  in  commerce  DAT  record- 
ers that  possess  the  functional  characteris- 
tlfs  of  SCMS  and  are  compatible  with 
SCMS  as  prescribed  under  the  technical  ref- 
erence document,  but  which  do  not  meet  all 
of  the  standards  and  specifications  set  forth 
in  ihe  technical  reference  document.  The 
intent  is  to  have  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
Secretary  can  remedy  any  technical  prob- 
lems that  develop  in  implementing  SCMS 
using  the  technical  reference  document  and 
to  permit  other  technologies  which  may  be 
developed  which  implement  SCMS  in  some 
other  way.  The  second  provision  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  issue  an  order 
permitting  in  commerce  DAT  recorders  that 
meet  a  new  set  of  standards  and  specifica- 
tions to  implement  SCMS.  in  the  event  that 
the  overall  standards  for  DAT  recorders  or 
digital  audio  interface  devices  are  no  longer 
applicable  and  are  revised  in  the  future. 
The  third  provision  provides  the  Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  approve  standards  and 
specifications  for  applying  SCMS  to  source 
material  in  the  analog  format  in  an  equiva- 
lent manner  as  source  material  in  the  digital 
format. 

Section  5  establishes  remedies  for  viola- 
tions of  the  legislation.  Subsection  (a)  pro- 
vides that  an  aggrieved  person  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  to  re- 
dress a  violation  of  section  3.  Subsection  (b) 
provides  the  court  with  authority  to  grant 
injunctions,  award  damages,  direct  the  re- 
covery of  costs,  and  grant  such  other  equita- 
ble relief  as  it  may  deem  reasonable. 

Subsection  'O  sets  forth  mechanisms  for 
calculating  damages,  subject  to  a  limit  of  $1 
million  per  judgment  as  established  under 
paragraph  (1 ).  An  aggrieved  person  has  the 
option  of  recovering  actual  damages  or  stat- 
utory damages,  subject  to  this  limit.  Para- 
graph (2)  provides  the  court  with  the  au- 
thority to  make  an  additional  award  of  dam- 
ages, up  to  a  maximum  of  an  additional  $5 
million,  if  it  determines  that  a  violation  of 
section  3  was  committed  willfully  and  for 
purposes  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
advantage  or  private  financial  gain.  Para- 
graph (3)  gives  the  court  the  discretion  to 
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lower  the  damage  award  to  $250  If  It  finds 
that  the  violator  was  not  aware  and  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  or  her  acts  consti- 
tuted a  violation  of  section  3. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  court  with  au- 
thority to  impound  devices  that  the  court 
has  reasonable  cause  to  t)elieve  do  not 
comply  with  section  3. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  authority  of  a 
court  to  issue  a  temporary  or  preliminary 
injunction  against  the  distribution  of  DAT 
recorders  labeled  as  professional  models. 
The  court  only  may  do  so  if  it  finds  that  the 
labeling  and  distribution  of  the  devices  by  a 
manufacturer  were  without  a  reasonable 
basis  or  not  in  good  faith.  The  intent  is  to 
permit  a  manufacturer  to  continue  to  dis- 
tribute devices  in  commerce  pending  resolu- 
tion of  the  case,  unless  it  is  clear  that  it 
could  not  reasonably  or  in  good  faith  have 
labeled  and  distributed  a  device  as  a  profes- 
sional model. 

Subsection  (f)  permits  the  court  to  order 
the  remedial  modification  of  any  device  or 
phonorecord  that  does  not  comply  with  sec- 
tion 3.  The  court  also  is  given  authority  to 
order  destruction  of  suiy  device  or  phonorec- 
ord that  does  not  comply  with  section  3. 

Section  6  defines  terms  used  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Of  these  definitions,  the  most  impor- 
tant one  defines  a  DAT  recorder.  The  intent 
is  to  limit  the  applicability  of  this  legisla- 
tion only  to  devices  that  are  intended  or 
marketed  to  consumers  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  making  a  sound  recording  in  a  digi- 
tal format  on  magnetic  tape.  The  "primary 
purpose"  test  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
only  those  products  expected  to  be  used 
principally  for  making  audio  recordings  con- 
tain the  circuitry  or  program  to  implement 
SCMS.  In  addition,  by  stating  that  the  legis- 
lation covers  devices  included  with  or  as 
part  of  some  other  device,  the  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  cover  devices  like  "boom  boxes"  and  to 
ensure  that  the  requirements  of  the  legisla- 
tion may  not  be  avoided  merely  by  incorpo- 
rating a  DAT  recorder  into  another  device. 
The  bill  defines  a  digital  audio  interface 
device  as  any  machine  or  device,  whether  or 
not  developed  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  and  whether  or  not  includ- 
ed with  or  as  part  of  some  other  device,  that 
supplies  a  digital  audio  signal  through  a 
"non-professional  interface"  as  that  term  is 
used  in  the  Digital  Audio  Interface  Stand- 
ard in  Part  I  of  the  technical  reference  doc- 
ument or  in  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  4(b)(1)  or  (2). 
For  drafting  simplicity,  the  bill  refers  to 
the  "technical  reference  document,"  the 
document  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  sets  forth  the  standards  and 
specifications  for  implementing  SCMS  in 
DAT  recorders  and  digital  audio  Interface 
devices. 

Finally,  this  section  states  that  all  other 
terms  in  the  bill  will  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  those  set  forth  in  the  Copyright  Act 
of  1976.  as  amended.  Such  terms  as  "phono- 
record" and  "sound  recording"  appear 
throughout  the  bill.  These  and  other  terms 
have  developed  particular  meanings 
through  statutory  amendments  to  the  law 
and  through  judicial  precedent.  This  provi- 
sion preserves  the  interpretations  developed 
under  the  Copyright  Act. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  affect  any  right  or  remedy, 
or  any  limitation  on  any  such  right  or 
remedy,  held  by  or  available  to  any  person 
under  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976,  as  amend- 
ed. Section  7  also  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  legislation  creates  or  affords  any  greater 
or  lesser  rights  with  respect  to  private  home 
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copying  of  a  copyrighted  work  than  any 
rights  afforded  under  the  Copyright  Act. 

Section  8  amends  the  Copyright  Act  to  in- 
clude the  language  set  forth  in  section  7  in 
statutory  form. 

Finally,  section  9  of  the  bill  establishes 
the  date  of  enactment  as  the  effective  date 
for  the  legislation,  but  specifies  that  the  re- 
quirements for  Implementing  SCMS  do  not 
apply  to  devices  or  phonorecords  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  prior  to  that  date.  Thus, 
all  devices  and  phonorecords  currently  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  or  in  the  chain  of 
distribution  prior  to  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation will  not  be  subject  to  it 
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Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  joining  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr. 
Waxman  and  our  House  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of 
1990.  He  and  I  came  to  this  proposal  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  we  agree  that  it  is  both 
necessary  and  imp>ortant. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  on  different  sides 
of  a  knock-down,  drag-out  legislative  battle. 
Ultimately,  we  did  not  legislate  on  DAT  m  the 
100th  Congress.  However,  as  a  .'esult  of  our 
activity,  several  House  Memljers.  including  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier],  suggested  to  the  recording 
and  consumer  electronics  Industries  that  per- 
haps the  best  legislative  approach  to  DAT 
might  be  arrived  at  through  negotiation  be- 
tween these  two  industries.  We  were  not  the 
only  ones.  In  the  other  kxxJy  and,  Indeed, 
around  the  worid,  leaders  of  government  and 
Industry  made  the  same  request:  Won't  you 
please  work  something  out  on  DAT? 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  Introducing  a  bill  based  on  the 
compromise  that  these  Industries  reached. 
The  heart  of  this  compromise  is  agreement 
that  a  circuit  called  the  Serial  (Dopy  Manage- 
ment System,  or  SCMS,  should  be  legally  re- 
quired to  be  built  into  every  DAT  manufac- 
tured after  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation 
Very  simply,  the  SCMS  would  not  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  DATs  to  make  pure  digital 
copies  of  albums,  but  would  not  allow  these 
copies  to  be  themselves  copied  digitally.  This 
provides  protection  from  chain-letter  type  du- 
plication of  the  recording  inilustry's  very  vali;a- 
ble  digital  master  tapes,  btn.  In  my  vt*w  does 
not  materMjIy  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
n^bds  of  ebnsdfners.  l  say  this  as  an  avid 
home  taper  myself. 

livery  mMc^  hope  tve  can  pass  this  legisla- 
tion this  year.  While  tfie  technology  is  a  bit 
complicated,  I  think  expert  testimony  will  show 
that  for  engineers  it  Is  fairly  straightfonward 
and  quite  feasible.  I  think  there  has  been  reg- 
ulatory uncertainty  about  DAT  long  enough. 
Consumers  are  entitled  to  ihe  newest  technol- 
ogy while  It  Is  sttn  hew. 

Some  who  applauded  my  stand  2  years  ago 
have  wondered  why  I  should  support  any  leg- 
islation now.  After  all,  they  p)oint  out,  the  re- 
strictive   legislation    of    2    years    ago    never 
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passed.  Why  regulate  a  product  that  I  believe 
Is  already  legal? 

First,  even  if  DAT's  with  SCMS  built  In  may 
soon  be  available  for  purcfiase,  the  only 
sound  course  Is  to  support  this  bill.  What  this 
product  needs  Is  confidence  and  stability.  The 
only  agreement  between  these  Industries  was 
to  recommend  measures  to  governments.  If 
the  compromise  is  never  officially  adopted, 
there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  either  its  lav^ul  cir- 
cumvention by  those  who  would  sell  machines 
without  SCMS  protection,  or  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  measures  Inconsistent  with  SCMS. 
Moreover,  consumers  might  be  hesitant  to 
Invest  In  a  format  that  remains  controversial. 

Second,  we  should  recognize  that  while  this 
bill  IS  very  narrowly  drawn  so  as  to  regulate 
DAT  only,  its  significance  extends  well  beyond 
its  scope.  For  years,  we  In  Ck)ngress  have 
held  heanngs  and  commissioned  studies 
at)out  the  march  of  technology  and  our  Inabil- 
ity to  keep  the  law  abreast  of  It.  In  this  In- 
stance we  asked  the  industries  that  developed 
the  techology  to  work  out  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  some  very  difficult  Issues,  and 
they  actually  have  done  so.  They  did  it  in  a 
commendably  specific  way:  This  bill  does  not 
change  the  copynght  law  as  it  pertains  to  any 
product,  Including  DAT;  nor  does  It  theoretical- 
ly or  specifically  impinge  on  other  advanced 
technologies.  In  other  words,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  noble  yet  safe  experiment.  Those  who 
care  about  applying  the  law  to  advanced  tech- 
nologies have  every  reason  to  wish  It  to  suc- 
ceed 

I  l(X)k  fon*^ard  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  have  this  legislation  expeditiously 
enacted  Into  law. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM:  THE  RETURN 
OF  A  RUSSIAN  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  outstanding  ar- 
ticle on  the  nse  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  author  Is  Vltalil  I.  Goldanskll,  a 
prominent  Soviet  scientist  and  the  director  of 
the  Semenov  Institute  of  Chemical  Physics  of 
ths  Soviet  AcMlemy  of  Sciences.  Ac:ademlcian 
Goldanskll  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Deputes — the  Soviet  parliament— 
^d  a  r^mber  of  the  paril^ment's  foreign  rela- 
tiO^I?  committee.  To  my  kncjwiedge,  this  article 
Is  Ihe  st)«fpest  public  cntiotsm  thus  far  of  the 
alamJing  rise  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  outstanding  arti- 
cle be  placed  m  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  urge  my  (X)llegues  to  give  It  serious  and 
thoughtful  attention.  We  In  the  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  In  criticizing,  condemning,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  worid  to  this  inhu- 
man, racist  violence  against  Innocent  men, 
women,  and  children.  This  article  Is  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  In  publicizing  this  vicious,  spite- 
ful, and  dangerous  nightmare. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  IMO] 

Anti-Sbmitism:  Thi  Retdrji  or  a  Rdssiak 
Nightmare 

(By  Vlt&lii  I.  Gold&nskii) 

Supporters  of  President  Gorl>achev'8  per- 
estroika  are  increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
possibility  that  this  program  of  restructur- 
ing and  reforms  may  collapse.  Should  this 
occur— and  it  cannot  l>e  ruled  out  even  in 
the  near  future— it  would  be  a  disaster  not 
only  for  the  Soviet  Union  but  for  all  hu- 
mankind. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  being  encoun- 
tered by  perestroika  are  well  known  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  are  some  of  the  poten- 
tial consequences  if  perestroika  fails.  But 
too  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
now.  to  the  special  dangers  posed  by  the 
growing  aggressiveness  In  the  Soviet  Union 
of  extreme  right-wing,  virulently  anti-semit- 
ic  groups  that  seek  to  subvert  perestroika, 
to  blame  the  country's  past  and  present 
problems  on  the  Jews,  and  (as  some  of  their 
propaganda  states  explicitly)  to  "finish 
what  Hitler  started." 

These  extremists  are  flourishing  in  the 
climate  of  spite,  envy,  scapegoating  and 
hatred  associated  with  the  increasingly 
severe  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  economy 
and  growing  ethnic  tensions.  They  are  per- 
haps already  the  strongest,  and  certainly 
the  fastest  growing,  of  the  divisive  forces 
pushing  the  country  toward  bloodshed  and 
civil  war. 

The  extremist  groups  go  by  a  variety  of 
innocuous-sounding  names,  of  which  the 
best  known  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 

National  Patriotic  Front  Pamyat"  (pamyat 
means  "memory").  A  number  of  them  re- 
cently entered  into  a  confederation  under 
the  title  of  "Bloc  of  Social-Patriotic  Move- 
ments of  Russia."  I  prefer  to  call  them  Rus- 
sian monarcho-Nazis  (or  monarcho-fascists), 
to  reflect  their  combination  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  autocratic  csarist  Russian 
empire  and  ferocious  hatred  of  Jews. 

Incredibly,  the  Russian  monarcho-Nazis 
oi>enly  and  widely  condemn  the  Jews  as  the 
main  culprits  in  all  of  the  troubles  of  Russia 
from  the  October  Revolution  of  1917  up 
until  the  present— including  genocide 
against  the  Russian  people  in  the  form  of 
the  millions  of  Russian  deaths  in  civil  war, 
collectivization  and  various  purges;  destruc- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian  church- 
es and  historical  monuments;  and  spiritual 
poisoning  of  the  people'  through  the  Intro- 
duction of  decadent  and  corrupt  Western 
culture  alien  to  Russian  tradition.  They 
even  accuse  the  Jews  of  ritual  murders  and 
a  worldwide  conspiracy  against  humankind, 
making  reference  to  the  disgraceful  hoax, 
"The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  " 

There  is  striking  similarity,  in  fact,  be- 
tween  the  views,  programs  and  intentions  of 
the  RusiSiaii  r.-.onarcho-Nazis  and  the  origi- 
nal Nazi  platform  as  laid  out  in  Hitler's 
"Mein  Kampf"  and  other  infamous  docu- 
ments of  the  German  Nazi  period.  This  sim- 
ilarity, and  the  resemblance  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1988-90  to 
that  in  Germany  in  1931-33,  have  been  pub- 
licized by  progressive  Soviet  mass  media. 
The  newspaper  Soviet  Circus,  for  example, 
has  printed  a  F»oint-by-point  comparison  of 
Pamyat's  manifesto  with  the  program  of 
the  Nazi  Party  of  the  1930s. 

The  main  organization  serving  as  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  monarcho-Nazi  forces  is  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  the  Russian  Federation 
(RSFSR).  As  outlets  for  their  propaganda 
they  have  at  their  disposal  such  newspapers 
and   journals   as    "Literatumaya   Rosslya" 
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(Literary  Russia).  "Nas  Sovremennik"  (Our 
Contemporary),  "Molodaya  Gvardija" 
(Young  Guards)  and  "Moscow."  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  include  many  notorious 
writers,  some  scientists,  some  artists  and 
others. 

The  Nazi-type  speeches  and  publications 
of  these  groups  are  becoming  routine  fea- 
tures of  everyday  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  form  and  content  were  analyzed  by 
Prof.  Hermam  Andreyev  from  Mainz  Univer- 
sity in  West  Germany  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  weekly  magazine  Ogonyok.  He  conclud- 
ed that  in  Western  European  countries  such 
statements  would  be  treated  &s  unconstitu 
tional.  the  persons  propagating  them  would 
be  called  to  account  and  the  organizations 
supporting  them  would  be  dissolved. 

Yet  the  monarcho- Nazis  seem  to  be  meet 
ing    no    serious    opposition— indeed,    more 
often  sympathy  and  connivance— from  im 
portant   party   and   government   leaders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  ir^structive.  for  example, 
that  in  the  platform  of  the  Soviet  Commu 
nist  Party  on  ethnic  problems  published  in 
August    1989.   not   a  single   word   wais  said 
about  tl  e  anti-semitic  campaign  against  so 
called  cosmopolites  (1949).  the  shooting  of 
leading  Jewish  writers  and  artists  ( 1952).  or 
the  disgraceful  "Doctor's  plot"  (1935).  while 
many  other  Stalin-era  crimes  against  vari- 
ous nationalities  of  the  Soviet  people  were 
scrupulously  mentioned. 

Similarly,  an  appeal  by  more  than  200 
people's  deputies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  First  Session  of  the  Congress 
of  the  People's  Deputies  in  June  1989.  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  "growing  wave 
of  anti-semitic  activities,  including  open 
calls  for  violence  that  could  lead  to  irretriev- 
able consequences,"  went  unanswered.  That 
was  also  the  fate  of  a  letter  written  to  Gor 
bachev  on  this  subject  by  10  distinguished 
scientists  and  writers  in  September  1989. 

The  explanation  of  such  passivity  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  seems  quite  simple. 
In  addition  to  the  evident  sympathy  of 
many  authorities  on  different  levels  to  the 
views  of  the  monarcho-Nazis,  others  who  do 
not  sympathize  nonetheless  hesitate  to  act 
because  of  the  way  the  growing  aggressive- 
ness of  the  monarcho-Nazis  is  linked  to  the 
bloody  ethnic  conflicts  and  intensifying  sep 
aratist  movements  in  nearly  all  of  the  outly- 
ing districts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Specifically,  this  situation  offers  the  mon 
archo-Nazis  considerable  opportunities  for 
blackmail  and  intimidation  of  Gorbachev 
and  his  closest  advisers,  through  the  claim 
that,  in  conditions  of  the  "decline  of 
empire."  the  Russian  heartland  and  her 
"genuine  sons"  constitute  the  only  reliable 
basis  for  the  preservation  of  Gorbachev's 
power.  Such  arguments  are  being  used  to 
push  Gorbachev  toward  the  right  and  to 
divide  him  from  his  true  supporters  on  the 
left— the  lit>eral  intelligentsia.  The  result 
could  be  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances 
that  produced  the  downfall  of  Khrushchev 
in  1964. 

In  parallel  with  their  attempts  to  intimT 
date  Gorbachev,  the  monarcho-NazLs  have 
been  openly  attacking  his  foreign  policy. 
They  even  have  accused  Gorbachev  of  lieing 
an  agent  in  the  service  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Israeli  intelligence  service,  the  Mossad. 
With  this  two-pronged  strategy  of  intimida 
tion  and  direct  attack,  the  Russian  monar- 
cho-Nazis hope  to  attain  either  a  decisive  in- 
fluence over  Gorbachev's  policies  or  his  re- 
moval and  replacement  at  the  seat  of  power 
by  supporters  of  their  movement. 

What  would  that  mean  for  Soviet  Jews? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear  from  the  similan- 
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ty  of  the  monarcho-Nazis'  program  to  that 
of  Hitler.  The  Russian  monarcho-Nazis  al- 
ready possess  their  equivalent  to  Hitler's  SA 
and  SS.  in  the  form  of  the  Pamyat  move- 
ment. This  movement  does  not  disguise  its 
intentions  to  carry  out  pogroms  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  it  refers  using  the  insulting 
word  "zhidy  "  <yids).  In  fact,  members  of 
Pamyat  have  been  organizing  well-attended 
meetings  all  over  the  country  to  call  for  po- 
groms—even in  Moscow's  Red  Square  on 
Nov  12.  1989— and  no  one  has  stood  in  their 
way 

Hitler  treated  as  Jews  those  who  have 
more  than  one-quarter  Jewish  blood. 
Pamyat  goes  further.  It  has  announced  its 
intention  to  search  for  Jewish  progenitors 
back  to  the  10th  generation.  New  recruits  to 
Pamyat  are  required  to  prove  their  "racial 
purity"  and  to  provide  to  the  organization 
the  home  addresses  of  five  Jews— no  doubt 
for  the  purpo-ses  of  the  pogroms  to  come. 
Opponents  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  movement 
who  happen  to  be  'racially  pure"  or 
Aryan'  are  characterized,  along  with  all 
liberal  intelligentsia,  as  "masons  "  (or  "zhi- 
domasons.  "  i.e..  supporters  of  Jews);  and 
the.se  are  also  the  targets  of  pogrom  propa- 
ganda. 

The  brazenness  of  monarcho-Nazi  threats 
against  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  incresising.  In 
addition  to  anti-.semitic  rallies  and  the  dese- 
cration of  Jewish  cemeteries  around  the 
country,  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  It  now  seems  that  meetings  of  liberal 
intellectuals  are  no  longer  safe  from  disrup- 
tion by  Pamyat  thugs. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  18  of  this  year,  for 
e.xample.     a     meeting     of     the     progressive 

April  "  group  of  writers  at  the  Central 
House  of  Writers  in  Moscow  was  invaded  by 
some  dozens  of  Pamyat  monarcho-Nazis 
with  megaphones.  They  roughed  up  some  of 
the  writers,  forcibly  ejected  others  from  the 
hall,  shouted  anti-semitic  slogans  and  an- 
nounced that  their  next  visit  will  be  with 
automatic  weapons.  They  also  designated 
St.  George's  Day.  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
for  a  pogrom.  The  police  were  called  but 
took  their  time  in  arriving,  and  there  were 
no  arrests. 

Further  increases  in  anti-semitic  activities 
'especially,  of  course,  actual  violence)  surely 
will  lead  to  a  mass  exodus  of  Jews,  people  of 
partly  Jewish  extraction  and  "racially  pure" 
liberal  intelligentsia.  This  new  wave  of  emi- 
grants-refugees from  monarcho-Nazi 
power— could  reach  several  millions  and 
would  represent  a  serious  brain-drain  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  another  Holo- 
caust, it  certainly  could  not  reach  the  scale 
of  earlier  Nazi  crimes:  The  world  has 
changed  loo  drastically  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury for  that  But  a  wave  of  pogroms  more 
or    less   along    the    lines   of    the    infamous 

Kristallnacht  "  cannot  be  ruled  out- 
weaker  if  a  government  like  the  present  one 
tries  to  oppose  them,  stronger  if  a  successor 
government  of  the  monarcho-Nazi  stripe 
sympathizes  with  the  pogrom  lust. 

What  should  be  done?  As  a  start,  the 
world  public  should  be  informed  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  intentions  of  the  new  followers 
of  Hitler  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  should  be 
told  their  names.  The  famous  "Brown 
Book  "  published  by  anti-fascists  in  1933. 
after  all.  was  the  first  important  step  in  the 
exposure  of  the  Nazi  crimes  of  that  era. 
Clearly,  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  jour- 
nals and  books,  and  producers  of  electronic 
media,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  the  monarcho- 
Nazis  prevail  and  perestroika  collapses  in  an 
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orgy  of  chauvinism  and  racism,  the  results 
are  likely  to  include  not  only  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing degree  of  anarchy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  even  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  a 
country  still  laden  with  tremendous  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  a  widespread  network  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  such  a  chain  of  events  could 
quickly  become  not  just  a  national  but  an 
international  catastrophe. 


CONGRESSMAN  FISH  RESPONDS 
TO  RELEASE  OF  NELSON  MAN- 
DELA 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOANNE  HILL  CRONIN  IN 
HONOR  OF  HER  SELECTION  AS 
WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Joanne  Hill  Cronin 
who  will  be  honored  on  February  23,  1990,  as 
the  California  Pools  for  the  Handicapped, 
Inc.'s,  Woman  of  the  Year.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  years  of  dedication  to  cause 
that  this  award  represents 

Joanne  Hill  Cronin  has  been  an  active  and 
committed  member  of  this  community  for 
nearly  60  years.  After  moving  to  Long  Beach 
in  1933,  Ms.  Cronin  attended  St.  Anthony 
Grammar  School  and  High  School  and  then 
did  her  college  work  at  UCLA.  On  September 
25,  1954,  she  manied  her  husband  Paul. 
From  their  loving  relationship  sprang  two  chil- 
dren, Paul  Cronin  and  Kathleen  Dyke,  and 
now  she  has  three  grandchildren,  Matthew, 
Anna,  and  David  Cronin,  to  brighten  her  life. 

Joanne  has  set  new  standards  for  commu- 
nity activism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  her 
standards  of  involvement  are  those  we  all 
should  aspire  to.  She  is  deeply  involved  with 
St.  Barnabas  Catholic  Church  as  president 
and  member  of  the  parish  council,  and  has 
been  a  finance  organizer  of  the  parish  festival 
for  the  past  12  years.  A  19-year  member  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Guild,  she  has  held  nu- 
merous t)oard  and  committee  positions,  in- 
cluding the  position  of  president.  Joanne  has 
also  been  a  committee  member  of  the  St. 
Mary's  Hospice  Auction,  chairing  and  oversee- 
ing its  success.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera  Diamond  Ter- 
race, member  of  the  Women's  Heart  League, 
and  member  of  the  t)oard  of  directors  of  The 
Shepard's  Center.  The  Hst  of  her  accomplish- 
ments and  services  to  others  seems  never- 
ending.  , 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  a  kind,  giving,  and 
generous  woman.  An  ^ward  like  this  only 
t)egins  to  speak  of  all  we  owe  Joanne.  'Vour 
efforts  can  never  fully  be  rewarded,  but  I  hope 
this  award  shows  our  community's  deep  ap- 
preciation. We  wish  you  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 


HON.  HAMILTON  RSH,  JR. 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  past  Saturday, 
February  17,  1990,  I  had  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing at  the  Vassar  (College  Chapel  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  NY,  at  the  college's  "Welcome  Home 
Nelson  Mandela "  celebration.  Also  speaking 
on  the  occaskjn  were  Tebogo  Mafole,  Chief 
U.N.  Representative  of  the  Afncan  National 
Cor>gress,  and  Patrick  Lekota,  publicity  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Democratic  Front.  At  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  my  remarks: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  in  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  periods  of  African  and 
world  history.  I  cannot  t)egin  to  match  the 
expertise  of  those  present  on  South  Africa 
and  that  of  the  faculty  panel  to  follow  and 
hope  to  learn  from  you  today. 

"This  week  has  left  us  all  breathless. 
Events  are  moving  so  fast  that  what  hap- 
pens one  day  is  old  news  the  next.  This  time 
a  week  ago.  Nelson  Mandela  remained 
where  he  had  been  for  more  than  27  years, 
in  a  prison  cell.  Today,  he's  a  free  man. 

We  hope  history  will  record  that  last 
week's  events  signaled  a  new  era  for  South 
Africa.  There  are  promising  signs  in  addi- 
tion to  Mandela's  release— the  recent  lifting 
of  the  ban  on  all  political  parties  and  allow- 
ing some  peaceful  demonstrations. 

Several  political  prisoners  in  addition  to 
Mandela,  including  Walter  Sisulu.  have 
been  freed,  and  although  a  modest  step. 
South  African  beaches  have  been  ordered  to 
admit  blacks. 

What  accounts  for  these  dramatic 
changes?  Several  things.  Withoug  a  doubt, 
the  key  factor  has  been  the  dedication,  pa- 
tience, and  perseverance  of  the  many  South 
African  black  leaders,  other  anti-apartheid 
activists  jmd  ordinary  citizens  who  have 
struggled  over  the  years  for  equal  rights. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  Many  of  these  heroes 
and  heroines  have  sufferd  greatly  for  their 
cause  and  some,  like  Steven  Biko.  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  hopes  of  creating  a 
new  South  Africa. 

No  individual,  however,  has  loomed  as 
large  as  Nelson  Mandela.  As  the  principal 
force  Ijehind  the  free  South  Africa  move- 
ment In  the  early  1960's  tmd  a  prisoner  of 
the  very  system  he  sought  to  abolish,  Man- 
dela, from  his  prison  cell,  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  those  in  the  liberation  campaign. 

Even  though  he  was  shut  off  from  the 
outside  world  for  nearly  30  years,  the  black 
people  of  South  Africa  never  lost  sight  of 
Mandela's  vision  of  a  nation  in  which  black 
and  white  children  could  go  to  school  to- 
gether, where  black  could  live  where  they 
want,  and  could  aspire  to  all  the  dreams  of 
men  and  women  In  free  societies 

His  ideal  can  t>e  summed  up  in  his  own 
words,  taken  from  the  speech  he  delivered 
at  his  sentencing  more  than  25  years  ago 
and  repeated  in  part  last  Sunday.  He  said: 

"I  have  fought  against  white  domination, 
and  I  have  fought  against  black  domination. 
I  have  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  democratic 
and  free  society  in  which  all  persons  live  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  with  equal  opportu- 
nity. It  is  an  ideal  which  I  hope  to  live  for 
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and  to  achieve.  But,  if  need  be,  it  is  an  ideal 
for  which  I  am  perpared  to  die." 

He  should,  and  I  hojie  will,  play  a  key  role 
in  the  development  of  a  new  democratic 
system  that  will  include  all  races. 

Another  force  behind  the  emerging  free- 
doms in  South  Africa  is  the  country's  new 
President.  F.W.  de  Klerk.  He  deserves  credit 
for  positive  developments  which  can  lead  to 
negotiations. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.N.C.  calls  these  steps  important  in  creat- 
ing a  climate  conducive  to  negotiations,  and 
evidenced  a  willingness  to  negotiate  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  by  both  sides. 

Recent  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
help  us  understand  why  Pretoria  has  taken 
these  steps.  For  one.  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  military  adventurism  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  understand  Pretoria,  in  the  past, 
has  justified  its  repressive  policies  on  this 
fear.  Whereas,  in  reality,  an  indigenous  up- 
rising was  more  likely. 

Also,  the  December  1988  Namibia-Angola 
agreement  effectively  ended  the  conflict 
there.  Trade  and  investment  opportunities 
are  opening  up  in  other  African  countries. 

So.  with  the  world  picture  looking  bright- 
er. South  Africa  can  address  its  pressing 
needs  at  home. 

Another  reason  for  the  recent  changes  is 
that  many  white  South  Africans,  especially 
those  in  business,  are  fed  up  with  apartheid. 
It's  unprofitable.  They  are  frustrated  by  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  attracting  loans 
and  investments  from  firms  reluctant  to  do 
business  with  their  country.  This  disen- 
chantment has  been  long  in  coming.  It  is 
what  we  hoped  our  sanctions  would  encour- 
age. 

We  in  Congress  have  stood  with  you  in 
your  cause  over  the  years.  Pour  years  ago.  I 
was  an  original  Republican  sponsor  of  the 
House-passed  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 
That  law  banned  imports  from  South 
Africa,  limited  American  exports  and 
banned  new  American  loans  and  investment 
in  that  country.  In  1988  we  passed  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  trade  and  investment. 

The  sanctions  were  more  effective  than 
even  we  in  Congress  expected.  The  law  also 
proved  to  Pretoria  that  the  United  States 
meant  business,  that  America,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  symbol  of  libierty  in  the 
world,  would  not  be  for  such  injustice,  for 
State-sponsored  violence  and  suppression. 

Pleased  as  we  are  with  Mandela's  release 
and  other  positive  developments,  we  must 
remember  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
For  example,  it  is  ironic  that  Mandela,  the 
most  revered  figure  in  South  Africa  now 
and  one  of  the  most  admired  in  the  world, 
cannot  vote  because  of  his  sJcin  color.  That 
must  change. 

The  state  of  emergency,  which  allows 
police  to  detain  people  indefinitely,  send 
troops  into  black  townships  and  censor  the 
press,  must  t>e  lifted.  And  all,  not  just  some, 
of  the  estimated  2,000  to  3,000  political  pris- 
oners should  t>e  released. 

These  are  the  demands  Mandela  articulat- 
ed on  his  first  day  of  freedom  as  conditions 
to  negotiating  a  non-racial  society,  and  they 
should  be  addressed  promptly.  To  these  the 
A.N.C.  has  added  amnesty  for  exiles. 

Furthermore,  the  Group  Areas  Act,  wixich 
keeps  blacks  and  whites  apart,  and  the  Pop- 
ulation Registration  Act— the  two  pillars  of 
apartheid— are  still  law.  So  are  the  land 
acts,  which  reserve  87  percent  of  the  coun- 
try for  whites,  who  make  up  just  14  percent 
of  the  population. 

All  of  these  laws,  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  apartheid,  must  be  stricken  from 
the  books. 
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The  Internal  Security  Act,  still  in  place 
must  not  be  used  to  prevent  an  atmosphere 
of  political  freedom. 

The  white  government  must  negotiate 
with  the  A.N.C.  and  other  black  opposition 
groups  to  form  a  democratic,  non-racial 
form  of  government  In  which  all  people  may 
participate. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  shall  join  like- 
minded  colleagues  in  Congress  to  keep  the 
heat  on  Pretoria  until  all  these  changes 
have  t>een  made  and  South  Africa  has  been 
transformed  into  a  truly  democratic  nation. 
At  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  the  economic 
sanctions  we  have  imposed  should  be  lifted. 
By  law.  relief  is  conditioned  upon  realizing 
many  of  the  changes  and  actions  called  for 
by  South  African  black  leaders. 

Unknown  at  this  time  Is  whether  Presi- 
dent F.W.  de  Klerk  is  going  the  distance. 
Will  he  be  constrained  by  his  constituency 
and  the  limits  of  his  own  thinking?  We  just 
don't  know.  We  do  know  that  the  concept  of 
group  rights— the  white  veto— has  not  been 
addressed. 

Ending  apartheid  will  have  a  liberating 
effect,  not  just  for  blacks  but  for  whites  as 
well.  Today  we  celebrate  the  beglnnirvg  of 
that  end— for  surely  that  will  happen, 
peacefully  I  pray  but  it  will  happen. 

Welcome  home  Mandela. 


IN  HONOR  OF  WILLIE  HALL 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  career  achievements  of  an  ir»- 
dividual  whose  extensive  involvement  with  and 
service  to  ttie  black  arxj  Asian  communities  of 
my  district  has  facilitated  tfte  efforts  of  one 
corporation  to  become  a  positive  force  in  tfie 
community.  Last  year,  Willie  D.  Hall  retired 
from  a  productive  and  t>eneficent  professional 
career  with  ttie  Seven-Up/ Royal  Crown  Bot- 
tling Co.  after  25  years  of  dednated  service  to 
his  company  and  to  the  community  it  serves. 

Willie  joined  the  Seven-Up/Royal  Crown 
Bottling  Co.  as  a  driver  salesman  trainee  In 
1963  and  has  since  advarx;ed  through  numer- 
ous F>os(tions,  including  driver  salesman,  divi- 
sional supervisor,  branch  manager,  special 
field  service  consultant,  ethnic  markets  man- 
ager and  community  relatior>s  manager.  In 
March  1988.  Willie  was  promoted  to  director 
of  community  affairs  at  Seven-Up /Royal 
Crown,  In  which  capacity  he  continued  his  fo- 
cused Invofvement  with  tf>e  black  and  Asian 
communities 

Willie  has  served  as  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  Market  Developers  [NAMD],  the  Crenshaw 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  tt>e  Greater  Cren- 
shaw Revitalizabon  AgerK:y  and  the  Crenshaw 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee.  He  has  also 
sarvad  on  nunaeroue  teards  and  oommittaea, 
among  them:  the  board  of  tfte  Crenshaw 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Western  States  Black  Research 
Center,  tfie  Ruth  More  Service  Volunteers, 
Avaton  Carver  Center  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Chinatown  Service  Center. 
Willie  is  a  member  of  the  Hoilanbeck  Potice 
and  Busifiessmen  Association,  National  Asso- 
ciation  of   Marl^et   Deveiopers   [NAMD],   the 
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Urban  League  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
[NAACP],  arxJ  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Crerishaw  Merchants  Association  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Avenue  Property  Owners  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bom  in  Groveton.  TX,  Willie  settled  ii.  the 
Los  Angeles  area  in  1962.  He  studied  elec- 
tronics at  ttie  National  Trade  School  of  Los 
Angeies  arra  marketing  and  photography  at 
Hartxx  College  in  Harbor  City.  He  also  ob- 
tained several  certificates  from  Biola  College 
in  Evangelical  Teacher  Training  and  attended 
Talbot  Theological  Seminary  in  I's  Masters 
Program.  In  addition  to  his  va.-ious  civic  and 
corporate  activities.  Mr.  Ha!l  is  currently  an 
Associate  Minister  of  Tabernacle  Faith  Baptist 
Church. 

Throughout  his  career,  Willie  Hall  aemon- 
strated  his  dedication  to  the  revitalization  of 
the  Crensfiaw  area  and  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  helping  those  community  residents 
most  in  need.  His  involvement  with  civic  and 
commur'ty  groups  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  minont^-  owned 
busir)esses  in  my  district,  and  his  support  of 
local  cfuirities  and  causes  has  been  both  visi- 
ble arxJ  significant.  As  director  of  community 
affairs,  Willie  was  point  man  in  the  Seven-Up/ 
Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.'s  effort  to  become 
"an  integral  part  of  the  social  fabric  which 
makes  up  ttie  community."  Undoubtedly,  Willie 
Hall's  involvement  with  Seven  Up's  communi- 
ty outreach  programs  ensured  the  integrity  of 
his  company's  civic  commitment. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  Seven-Ups  Re- 
tirement Salute  to  Willie  Hall,  I  ask  you  to 
please  join  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Hall  on 
fus  long  list  of  achievements  and  noteworthy 
contrilxitions,  and  in  extending  to  Willie,  nis 
wife  Johnnie  Mae,  their  four  children  and 
three  grandchildren  best  wishes  for  continued 
good  fiealth  and  happiness  m  the  years 
ahead. 


THE  BUTTER  COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

Of  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  Butter  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1990.  legislatkjn  that  allows  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  dairy  product,  reduced  fat  butter— a 
pure  dairy  alternative  to  marganne.  This  bill  is 
intervjed  to  help  the  dairy  irKtustry  move  com- 
petitivety  into  the  1990's  by  allowing  greater 
responsiveness  to  consumer  demand  and 
market  trerxls. 

While  fiealth-conscious  consumers  have 
been  shying  away  from  high-fat  foods,  many 
dairy  products — some  of  the  Nation's  purest 
arxj  most  natural  foods — have  been  unfairly 
left  in  the  lurch.  Butter  in  particular  hjs  been 
held  hostage  to  a  1923  statute  that  defined 
"butter"  as  containing  not  less  than  80  per- 
cent butterfat  by  weight. 

My  t)ill  will  retain  tfiat  statutory  definition  of 
butter,  but  will  also  permit  a  dairy  product 
called  reduced  fat  butter.  This  new  reduced 
fat  butter  wouW  have  to  be  52  percent  butter- 
fat  by  weight  to  be  produced  and  sold 
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Over  the  years  Americans  have  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  health  conse- 
quences of  the  food  we  eat.  We  have  seen 
the  introduction  and  rising  consumption  of 
lower  fat  frozen  yogurts,  high  fiber  breads,  diet 
and  caffeine-free  sodas,  low-sodium  products, 
reduced  fat  and  cholesterol  mayonnaise  and 
salad  dressings,  and  so  on.  Consumption  of 
these  products  has  nsen  dramatically  as 
people  are  responding  to  recommendations 
by  docto's  and  nutritionists  that  a  lower  fat 
diet  can  help  to  reduce  the  risks  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  cortnbut;  to  all  around  better 
health. 

Patients  witfi  high  cholesterol  rates  and/or 
high  blood  pressure  are  often  told  to  switch 
from  whole  or  2  percent  milk  to  skim  milk,  to 
lower  their  salt  intake,  and  to  switch  from 
butter  to  margarine  or  some  type  of  vegetable 
oil  spread  flavored  with  buttermilk.  Consumers 
have  not  had  the  option  of  switching  to  a 
lower  fat  butter,  a  pure  dairy  alternative  to  oil- 
based  margarines  and  spreads. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  several  things  at 
once 

It  will  give  corisumers  across  the  Nation  a 
choice  to  opt  for  a  reduced  fat  dairy  product 
instead  of  nondairy  margarines  or  spreads. 
Our  message  to  margarine  users  will  be 
"come  home  to  butter" 

Dairy  farmers  will  benefit  because  the  in- 
creased demand  for  butterfat  that  this  may 
generate  is  expected  to  lower  CCC  purchases 
of  butterfat  Butter  is  cui'ently  the  only  dairy 
product  in  large  surplus,  so  much  so  that  last 
years  CCC  purchases  of  butter  caused  the 
support  pnce  (or  milk  to  be  lowered  50  cents 
tnis  past  January  1  A  reduced  fat  butter  could 
thus  stem  the  decrease  in  the  support  pnce 
for  milk  by  lowenng  CCC  purchases  of  surplus 
butterfat.  more  butterfat  will  be  used  up  com- 
mercially by  the  expanding  butter  market  cre- 
ated by  this  lower  fat  alternative. 

It  will  benefit  dairy  manufacturers  by  in- 
creasing their  market  share.  Over  the  years  in- 
creased consumption  of  margarine  and  other 
nondairy  spreads  has  unfairiy  hit  the  dairy  in- 
dustry This  bill  IS  intended  to  help  butter  man- 
ufacturers aggressively  pursue  a  bigger  share 
of  the  national  market  for  butter  and  spreads 
tiecause  there  will  now  be  a  real  dairy  alterna- 
tive to  compete  with  oil-based  margannes  and 
spreads. 

This  bill  is  a  starting  point.  In  my  discus- 
sions with  consumer  groups,  dairy  farmers, 
and  industry  representatives,  some  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  preference  for  this  new 
butter  to  be  called  light  butter,  while  others 
have  recommended  reduced  fat.  Strong  argu- 
ments can  be  madi;  for  both  sides,  but  I  have 
chosen  reduced  fat  for  introduction  purposes. 
I  want  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  issue 
and  get  the  ball  moving.  Input  from  the  dairy 
industry,  farmers,  and  consumers  toward  re- 
solving this  and  arriving  at  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble term  is  very  much  welcome. 

The  bottom  line  of  my  bill  Is  twofold:  I  want 
to  protect  the  integnfy  of  butter  as  a  pure 
da:ry  product  while  at  the  s^me  time  giv'ng 
the  dai.y  industry  the  chance  to  respond  to 
consurrer  demands  for  lower  fat  foods. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  and  original  cosponsors  Steve  Gunder- 
SON,  Bob  Kivstenmpier,  Dave  Obey.  Mat- 
thew   Martinez,    Gerry    Kleczka,    Toby 
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Roth,  Thoi^as  Petri,  Jim  Sensenbrenner, 
and  Lew  Aspin  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation  that  will  benefit  boVn  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  health-conscious  consumer 
demand. 


TAX  DOLLARS  DID  FUND  ANNTE 
SPRINKLE 

HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  Annie  Sprinkle,  the  Kitchen  Thea- 
tre, and  the  New  'Vork  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  have  changed  their  tune. 

But  don't  be  fooled— the  Annie  Spnnkle 
show  did  receive  Government  money — not 
once  but  twice. 

First,  the  Kitchen  Theatre  in  New  York  City, 
which  hosted  12  performances  by  Annie 
Sprinkle,  received  $60,000  directly  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  operating 
expenses. 

Second,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts,  which  receives  $500,000  in  unrestricted 
funds  from  the  NEA  every  year,  funded  a  per- 
forming art  series  at  the  Kitchen  Theatre 
which  included  Annie  Spnnkle. 

The  Kitchen  Theatre  applied  for  $30,000 
from  the  NYSCA  to  produce  36  shows  in  the 
series.  The  Kitchen's  grant  application  to  the 
NYSCA  describes  Sprinkle  as  a  feminist  post- 
porn  modernist  who  "•  •  •  uses  her  experi- 
ences within  the  pornography  industry  to  com- 
ment upon  gender  roles  and  sexual  identity  In 
contemporary  society."  The  NYSCA  disbursed 
a  partial  grant  of  $25,000,  32  performances 
worth,  but  did  not  stipulate  which  shows  were 
excluded  from  funding. 

Here  Is  what  the  key  players  initially  had  to 
say  about  the  Annie  Sprinkle  show: 

On  stage  during  performance,  Annie  Sprin- 
kle announced,  "Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for  this,  but  tonight  it's  government 
funded." 

On  January  21,  1990,  Bobby  Tsumagari,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Kitchen  Theatre  in  New 
York,  confirmed  Ms.  Sprinkle's  claim.  "What 
NYSCA  looks  for  from  the  Kitchen  is  a  kind  of 
risk  taking,  experimental  programming  and 
that  is  predominately  what  they  fund  us  for." 
Tsumagari  said.  She  added  that  a  list  of  pro- 
gramming was  submitted  to  th^  NYCPA 
"which  did  in  fact  represent  what  we  were 
doing  this  year.  They  could  have  easily 
chosen  not  to  fund  these  12  productions." 

A  few  days  later  Tsumagari  said.  "One  in- 
terpretation is  because  of  the  way  that  con- 
tracting works  with  the  NYSCA.  there  is  no 
State  council  funding,  as  they  are  only  funding 
32  of  our  54  performances.  Another  interpre- 
tation IS  that  a  list  of  programming  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  which  did  in  fact  cleariy  repre- 
sent what  we  were  doing  this  year."  But,  be- 
cause the  council  did  not  specifically  tell  the 
Kiicfien  which  four  performances  it  was  not 
funding,  fsumagarl  added,  "it  really  is  a 
matter  of  how  one  wants  to  interpret  the 
facts." 

On  Januani^  21.  NYSCA  spokesman  Tim 
Mulligan    confirmed    that    the    council    gave 
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$25,000  to  ttie  Kitchen  for  a  "performance  art 
series"  that  included  12  performances  of 
Annie  Sprinkle.  A  few  days  later  he  added, 
"You  can't  say  one  way  or  another"  if  4  per- 
formances of  Sprinkle  were  part  of  the  32 
whk:h  the  council  eventually  approved. 

The  chairman  of  the  NEA.  on  February  2, 
1990,  when  asked  about  the  Ms.  Sprinkle 
show,  said,  "The  point  is,  we  are  not  the 
moral  arbiter  of  this  country.  We're  not  going 
to  run  around  and  respond  just  t>ecause 
something  happened  somewhere  that  some- 
one didn't  like  " 

Two  weeks  after  the  story  broke  and  after 
the  public  expressed  its  opinion  of  Govern- 
ment funds  going  to  Annie  Spnnkle,  people 
tiegan  to  change  their  stories. 

On  February  7,  the  Kitchen  claimed  that  it 
"did  not  utilize  funds  from  the  NYSCA  to 
present  these  performances  "  The  NYSCA 
chairman  said  "we  specifically  limited  our 
funding  because  the  council  felt  the  Annie 
Sprinkle  presentation  was  not  of  artistic  qual- 
ity to  warrant  council  support."  Nevertheless, 
despite  their  denials,  the  NYSCA  has  yet  to 
produce  any  evidence  that  they  excluded 
Annie  Sprinkle  from  their  grant  or  that  they  in- 
formed the  Kitchen  pnor  to  the  Annie  Sprinkle 
performances  that  they  were  not  to  use  their 
grant  for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  it's  now  clear 
that  the  NYSCA  kept  any  misgivings  they  may 
have  had  atxjut  Ms.  Sprinkle  to  themselves. 
As  Mr.  Mulligan  explained  in  a  recent  Village 
Voice  article,  "The  council  didn't  want  to  fund 
Annie  Sprinkle  t)ut  we  didn't  say  it  because 
that  gets  into  censorship." 

Make  no  mistake  atxjut  it,  the  NEA,  the 
NYSCA  and  the  Kitchen  are  playing  a  shell 
game  with  taxpayer  dollars.  The  NEA  gives 
more  than  $500,000  to  the  NYSCA  which,  in 
turn,  gave  $25,000  to  the  Kitchen  and  Annie 
Sprinkle.  Tracing  the  rep>ort  from  its  source  to 
its  ultimate  destination— no  matter  how  the 
NEA  tries  to  hide  t)ehind  front  groups — Feder- 
al dollars  are  going  to  XXX-rated  pornography. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  must  cease.  Later  this  ses- 
sion, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Intenor 
Appropriations  bill  to  end  Government  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. I  also  ask  that  my  colleagues  take  a 
moment  and  read  the  following  editonal  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times.  Further- 
more, I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles from  the  New  York  City  Tribune,  which 
broke  the  Annie  Sprinkle  story,  along  with 
their  editorial  on  the  subject. 
Public  Funding  of  Erotic  Show  Stirs  New 
Furor.  Art  Vs.  Smut  Debate 
(By  Walter  Skold) 

A  new  fight  in  the  battle  surrounding 
public  funding  of  controversial  art  has 
erupted  over  a  show  in  Manhattan  that  is 
called  avant-garde  by  defenders  but  labeled 
pornographic  by  Its  critics. 

Critics  feel  that  the  show.  Annie  Sprinkle: 
Post-Pom  Modernist,  may  actually  be  in  vio- 
lation of  state  and  federal  anti-ol)scenity 
laws  and  think  that  Manhattan  District  At- 
torney Rot)ert  Morgenthau  should  launch 
an  investigation. 

The  show,  which  contains  very  explicit 
sexual  acts  and  images,  was  performed  12 
times  over  the  last  2  weeks  at  The  Kitchen. 
a  theater  at  512  W.  19th  St.  in  the  Chelsea 
section  of  Manhattan.  The  show  was  part  of 
a  32-performance  series  funded  by  a  $25,000 
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grant  from  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  (NYSCA). 

Last  night  was  the  final  performance  of 
Annie.  A  new  show  will  replace  it.  continu- 
ing the  state-funded  series. 

Annie's  main  writer  and  only  actor  is 
Annie  Sprinkle,  a  self -proclaimed  "feminist- 
pom  activist"  who  has  previously  appeared 
in  more  than  150  X-rated  films,  according  to 
a  press  release  put  out  by  The  Kitchen.  She 
now  says  that:  'porn  is  dead"  and  calls  her- 
self an  artist  who  performs  "post-pom  mod- 
ernism." 

Her  critics  say  that  if  what  she  did  is  con- 
sidered art.  it  is  'obscene  '  art  that  should 
not  have  been  funded  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

As  part  of  her  performance  last  Thursday 
evening.  Sprinkle  did  the  following: 

Masturbated  with  various  "sex  toys"  until 
she  supposedly  experienced  orgasms. 

Invoked  the  spirits  of  "ancient,  sacred. 
temple  prostitutes"  into  the  theater. 

Performed  oral  sex  on  rubber  penises  (dil- 
does)  and  invited  the  audience  to  massage 
her  breasts  and  photograph  her  scantily 
clad  body. 

To  conclude  her  performance,  she  opened 
her  vaginal  canal  with  a  gynecological  tool 
known  as  a  speculum  and  invited  the  audi- 
ence to  the  stage  to  inspect  her  cervix. 

After  the  show,  some  50  men  and  women 
paid  $5  apiece  to  have  a  picture  taken  with 
Sprinkle's  large  breasts  resting  atop  their 
heads. 

Efforts  to  find  out  who  at  NYSCA  ap- 
proved the  funding  for  Annie  and  whether 
those  involved  in  the  decision  were  aware  of 
the  shows  controversial  content  were  un- 
successful. 

$25,000  PROVIDED 

Tim  Mulligan,  a  spokesman  for  NYSCA. 
said  that  top  council  officials  were  not  in 
the  office  FYiday  to  make  any  comments.  He 
did  confirm  that  the  council  gave  $25,000  to 
The  Kitchen  for  a  "performance  art  series  " 
that  included  the  12  performances  of  Annie. 

Mulligan  said  he  was  unsure  exactly  how 
much  of  the  $25,000  went  specifically  to 
fund  Annie. 

"How  somebody  in  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion from  the  state  could  say.  Oh  boy.  lets 
go  with  that.'  is  beyond  me."  said  Joseph 
Riley  tiead  of  Morality  in  Media  (MIM). 

"You  know.  Gov.  Cuomo  is  talking  about 
no  possibilities  to  bring  the  budget  down 
further."  said  Riley,  "but  it  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  could  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
go.  " 

This  latest  controversy  comes  in  the  wake 
of  numerous  political  and  cultural  contro- 
versies last  year  which  eventually  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  congressional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA)  from  funding  "obscene  art." 

The  issue  exploded  when  the  New  York 
City  Tribune  reported  last  year  that  artist 
Andres  Serrano  had  received  NEA  funding 
for  his  Piss  Christ,  a  photo  of  a  crucifix  in  a 
jar  of  urine. 

Shortly  afterward,  photographer  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  stirred  debate  over  an  NEA- 
funded  exhibit  built  around  homo-erotic 
pictures  that  were  considered  ol>scene  by 
critics  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  incidents  and  the  ensuing  legislation 
have  sparked  a  heated  debate  within  both 
the  political  and  artistic  communities  as  to 
what  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
artist  and  the  state  should  be. 

Sprinkle  herself  made  reference  to  these 
events  during  her  performance  last  Thurs- 
day. 

At  one  point,  after  purportedly  inducing 
the    first    orgasm    with    her    favorite    "sex 
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toys,"  she  smiled  and  said  to  the  audience. 
"Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot  of  money  for  this, 
but  tonight  it's  government  funded." 

Most  of  the  200  men  and  women  in  the  au- 
dience roared  with  laughter,  but  others 
failed  to  see  the  humor. 

"That  an  indictment  could  be  gained  from 
a  grand  jury.  I  have  no  doubt, "  Riley  said, 
"and  what  would  happen  at  a  trial  is  a  very 
good  question." 

Riley,  whose  group  fight*  obscenity  na- 
tionwide, said  that  Morgenthau  should  con- 
sider investigating  the  performance  for  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  states  anti-obscenity 
laws. 

"It  is  ironic  that,  at  a  time  of  supposed 
frugality,  the  slate  is  funding  what  is  argu- 
ably an  ol)scene  performance  by  someone 
who  admittedly  has  appeared  in  150  pom 
films." 

"It's  also  ironic  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  was 
sworn  in  again,  yet  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
under  his  jurisdiction,  when  to  the  l)est  of 
my  knowledge  he  has  not  sought  an  ot>sceni- 
ly  indictment  in  about  a  decade." 

"Li<x)k  we  have  an  $8-billion  pom  industry 
which  is  controlled  by  organized  crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  California  Department  of 
Justice."  complained  Page  Mellish.  presi- 
dent of  Feminists  Fighting  Pornography 
(FFP). 

"Why  is  tax  money  being  used  to  present 
this  pornography?"  she  asked. 

Bobbi  Tsumagari.  The  Kitchen's  executive 
director,  told  the  New  York  City  Tribune 
that  critics  should  not  castigate  the  show 
without  having  seen  it  first.  She  fears  that  a 
"simple,  verbal  description"  of  certain  parts 
of  the  show,  without  seeing  it  performed  in 
context,  could  indeed  make  Annie  sound 
like  pornography. 

Riley  and  Mellish  did  not  see  the  risque 
show,  but  they  made  their  comments  based 
on  the  descriptions  of  others  and  a  review  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Screw  magazine. 

The  Screw  review  said.  "Sprinkle  has 
always  inhabited  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
sexual  underworld  ...  to  exploit  the  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  irreverent,  aspects  of 
pornography." 

"The  piece  itself  is  not  pornographic." 
said  Tsumagari.  "but  it  does  question,  as 
much  as  contemporary  art  does,  what  is  ap- 
propriate material  for  artists,  and  what  is  a 
public  and  a  private  act." 

She  also  said  it  "comments  on  the  sex  in- 
dustry in  a  very  stringent  way.  from  a  first- 
hand point  of  view." 

Tsumagari  may  have  been  referring  to  one 
scene  that  graphically  and  gruesomely  de- 
picted the  violence  and  abuse  often  associat- 
ed with  pornography.  At  the  t)eginning  of 
the  skit,  called  "100  Blow  Jobs."  Sprinkle 
becomes  very  angry  and  despondent,  and 
admits  she  "met  a  lot  of  rotten  people"  in 
her  career. 

Then,  with  a  background  of  the  loud 
voices  of  demanding  men  shouting  curses 
and  insults  at  her.  she  prcx-eeds  to  give  fran- 
tic oral  sex  to  various  dildoes.  which  repre- 
sent abusive  sex  partners. 

"Sprinkle  can  claim  that  its  art.""  said 
Mellish.  'but  you  can  go  to  42nd  Street 
right  now.  and  put  a  couple  of  bucks  in  a 
machine,  and  have  the  same  interaction 
with  a  woman. 

"Now.  I  don't  know  if  those  women  claim 
[what  they  are  doing]  is  art.  but  very  few 
people  would  claim  that  it  is  not  pornogra- 
phy." she  said. 

"What  she  is  doing  Is  no  different  than 
what  is  inside  Playboy.  Penthouse  and  in 
booths  on  42nd  Street,"  added  Mellish. 
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Screw  magazine  said,  "By  casting  her  act 
In  the  form  of  a  Tony  'performance  piece,' 
Annie  snares  all  the  artsy  nabobs  who 
might  otherwise  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  six- 
shows-a-night  Show  World  stand." 

Show  World  is  a  pornographic  theater  In 
Manhattan  that  has  movies,  private  booths 
and  live-sex  acts.  Sprinkle  herself  first  de 
veloped  and  performed  some  of  her  skits  in 
burlesques,  strip  joints  and  in  live-sex  thea 
ters. 

"Some  avante-garde  people  may  consider 
this  art,  but  a  jury  may  not  agree. "  said 
Robert  Peters,  sm  attorney  with  MIM. 

He  said  that  most  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  state's  obscenity  laws,  a  situation  he 
blamed  on  a  "very  successful  public  rela 
tions  campaign  by  the  American  Civil  Liber 
ties  Union  [ACLUl  " 

"The  ACLU  always  talks  about  the  First 
Amendment,"  said  Peters,  "but  the  fact  is. 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  protect  "  por 
nography  if  jurors  judge  it  to  be  obscene. 

MORGENTHAU  CRITICIZED 

Peters  also  criticized  Morgenthau  for  not 
enforcing  New  York's  obscenity  laws  against 
the  state's  booming  pornography  industry. 
He  thlnl^s  convictions  can  be  obtained  if 
"enough  political  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear"  on  the  district  attorney,  but  he  said 
many  people  are  tired  of  complaining  be- 
cause "they  get  no  response." 

Tsumagari  disagrees  with  critics  who  say 
the  show  is  obscene.  "This  show  encourages 
you  to  think  about  something  that  you 
think  you  know  about,""  she  said,  "and 
makes  you  see  the  issue  of  pornography  in  a 
new  light. 

"Prankly.  real  pornography  doesnt  do 
that,  which  is  one  of  its  pernicious  influ- 
ences, "  she  said. 

A  "Post-Pom  Modernist  Manifesto," 
which  is  printed  in  the  show"s  program  and 
is  signed  by  more  than  20  people,  describes 
the  philosophy  of  such  modernists  who  cel- 
ebrate sex  as  the  nourishing,  life-giving 
force." 

It  states.  "We  embrace  our  genitals  as 
part,  not  separate,  from  our  spirits, "  and 
adds,  "We  utilize  sexually  explicit  words. 
pictures  and  performances  to  communicate 
our  ideas  and  emotions.  " 

The  signers  also  "denounce  sexual  censor- 
ship as  anti-art  and  inhuman." 

The  widespread  disagreement  over  Annie 
seems  to  illustrate  the  clash  between  per- 
sonal philosophies  and  public  opinions  that 
often  occurs  when  people  try  to  draw  the 
line  between  "art,"  ■pornography"  and  ob 
scenity."' 

The  state  obscenity  law  at  one  |x>int  de- 
scribes obscenity  as  "patently  offensive"  de 
scriptions  of  sexual  acts  like  sodomy,  mas- 
turbation, sadism,  excretion  or  the  rude  ex- 
hibition of  the  genitals. 

It  also  stipulates  that  material  or  per- 
formances judged  to  be  obscene  must,  as  a 
whole,  lack  "serious  literary,  artistic,  politi- 
cal and  scientific  appeal." 

Annie  does  contain  masturbation,  excre- 
tion and  the  displaying  of  genitals,  but  its 
defenders  say  it  cannot  be  considered  legally 
obscene  because  the  show  is  primarily  art  is 
tic  in  content  and  form. 

"The  current  legislation  I  initiated  by  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C]  uses  a  definition  of  ob- 
scenity which  used  the  phrase  "without  ar- 
tistic merit.' "  pointed  out  Tsumagari.  "but 
this  show,  in  our  estimation,  has  a  lot  of  ar 
tistic  merit." 

Steve  Cain,  a  talk  show  host  on  WABC- 
AM  radio,  saw  the  show  with  his  wife,  and 
found  it  to  be  "enjoyable,"  not  objection- 
able. 
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"It  was  tutistic,  enjoyable  and  provocative, 
but  not  pornographic,  "  said  Cain,  who  said 
he  felt  the  show's  main  message  to  be  "that 
society  is  too  hung  up  about  sex." 

Mellish  said  her  group  won't  "get  into 
what  is  and  isn't  art,"  and  Riley  asked,  ""Is 
this  art  or  garbage"' " 

Regarding  a  clear-cut,  definitive  answer, 
he  said.  "It's  very  hard  to  say." 

Still,  he  and  Peters  said  that  Albany  legis- 
lators should  consider  whether  the  funding 
of  the  show  was  a  violation  of  the  new  fed- 
eral regulations  regarding  the  NEA. 

The  state  council  receives  large  grants 
from  the  NEA  every  year.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  the  federal  arts  agency  is  not 
allowed  to  fund  obscene"  material  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Obviously.  I'm  very  much  concerned 
about  the  move  to  restrict  the  NEA  from 
using  its  best  resources  to  evaluate  the 
merits  of  programs."  said  Tsumagari.  "And 
that  IS  essentially  what  the  Helms  legisla- 
tion is  about." 

She  said  the  legislation  "is  not  really 
about  people  stopping  shows,  its  about 
people  trying  to  prevent  public  funds  from 
going  to  these  shows,  which  is  a  different 
issue." 

These  are  the  very  same  principles  which 
were  involved  in  the  Mapplethorpe  contro- 
versy. '  agreed  Cain,  who  said  the  state 
should  attempt  to  develop  criteria  for  fund- 
ing art    based  on  what  is  credible." 

If  the  state  is  going  to  fund  the  arts," 
said  Cain,  it  should  not  be  able  to  censor 
the  content,  but  should  give  to  legitimate 
artists  equally." 

Many  observers,  however,  have  said  that 
It  is  probably  impossible,  and  maybe  not 
even  appropriate,  for  the  state  to  decide  just 
what  is  "legitimate '"  art. 

The  Kitchen  has  a  tradition  of  presenting 
works  that  "test  certain  boundaries  of  art 
forms  and  of  public  acceptability,"  said  Tsu- 
magari. and  lets  face  it,  that  stage  of 
public  acceptability  changes." 

She  said  that  what  NYSCA  looks  for 
from  The  Kitchen  is  a  kind  of  risk-taking, 
experimental  programming,  and  that  is  pre- 
dominantly what  they  fund  us  for." 

Tsumagari  said  a  list  of  programming  was 
submitted  to  NYSCA.  "We  did  in  fact  repre- 
sent what  we  were  doing  this  year." 

They  could  easily  have  chosen  not  to 
fund  these  12  productions"  of  Annie  Sprin- 
'    v>,  she  said. 

She  adamantly  defended  the  grant  howev- 
er, saying.  You  need  to  look  at  all  the  pro- 
gramming here,  not  just  our  show,  so  you 
can  filter  it  into  a  balance  across  the 
board   " 

Mulligan  was  able  to  tell  the  City  Tribune 
what  the  Kitchen  application  said  about  the 
show  in  question. 

It  described  Sprinkle  as  a  ""self-descrit>ed 
feminist  post-pom  modernist  who  "uses  her 
experiences  within  the  pornography  indus- 
try to  comment  upon  gender  roles  and 
sexual  identity  in  a  contemporary  society." 

"Her  work  is  particularly  concerned  with 
developing  physical  and  psychological  states 
of  health  and  well-t)eing  and  in  some  of  the 
oppressive  qualities  of  everyday  life,  as  well 
as  the  AIDS  epidemic.  " 

Sprinkle  wm  not  available  for  an  inter- 
view, but  the  shows  press  release  program 
and  previous  interviews  give  an  idea  of  how 
she  sees  herself  and  her  work. 

A  Kitchen  theater  release  said,  "The  work 
charts  writer/performer  Annie  Sprinkle's 
personal  odyssey  through  the  worlds  of  art 
and  ideology,  commerce  and  pornography,  a 
journey  which  leads  her  to  alternative 
models  of  sexual  health  and  well-being." 
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PAST-PACED  AND  WITTY 

The  show's  program  says  Sprinkle  "has 
constructed  a  fast-paced  and  witty  show 
which  draws  on  her  own  experience  as  a  sex 
researcher  who  has  explored  her  own  and 
society's  sexuality  in  depth  through  work  In 
pornography  and  prostitution." 

It  also  describes  Sprinkle  as  someone  who 
"understands  sex  as  her  hobby,  politics, 
spiritual  discipline,  expertise,  main  source 
of  income,  only  subject  matter,  foremost 
topic  of  thought  and  conversation  and  the 
key  to  her  great  health  and  happiness." 

During  the  performance.  Sprinkle  said  her 
sexual  obsessions  are  "new  age"  spirituality, 
and  likened  her  art  to  ancient  sacred  prosti- 
tutes and  Taoist  masters  who  could  length- 
en their  orgasms.  She  also  prayed  with  the 
audience  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  past  sex 
goddesses. 

"I  like  to  evoke  spirits,"  she  told  the 
crowd,  ""they  love  having  sex." 

At  one  point,  she  mounted  an  altar  of  can- 
dles and  lit  them  in  honor  of  former  friends 
and  lovers  who  had  died  from  AIDS.  She 
then  prayed  to  their  spirits,  lit  incense,  and, 
with  the  audience  chanting  along  and  ap- 
plauding, induced  an  orgasm  with  a  vibra- 
tor. 

That  skit  was  called  "Sex  Heals,"  and  in 
an  interview  with  New  York  Native  last 
year.  Sprinkle  called  such  techniques  ""ec- 
static mind  altering  masturbation  rituals."' 

Riley  agreed  that  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween ancient  sexual/religious  rituals  and 
what  is  presently  considered  pornography. 
"But,"  he  said  "Por  her  to  talk  today  in  that 
same  kind  of  reference,  is  the  same  kind  of 
con  that  Al  Goldstein  uses  in  claiming  first 
amendment  protections  for  what  he  does." 

Goldstein  publishes  the  pornographic 
magazine  Screw  and  produces  the  cable 
show  "Midnight  Blue,"  which  Sprinkle  has 
often  appeared  on. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  uni-sex  P.T. 
Bamum,'"  said  Riley.  "Bamum  said  there  is 
a  sucker  bom  every  minute,  only  in  this 
case  it  is  almost  literal." 

Goldstein  and  Riley  have  clashed  for 
years  over  pornography  and  have  both 
become  national  symbols  for  those  who 
either  want  to  enforce  or  abolish  state  and 
federal  laws  restricting  obscenity. 

[Prom  New  York  City  Tribune.  Jan.  31. 
1990] 

Dispute  Grows  Over  Whether  New  York 
Funded  Sex  Show  in  Chelsea  Theater 

(By  Walter  Skold) 

A  controversial  performance  by  a  famous 
pornography  star  who  participated  in  a 
series  of  state-funded  performances  has  law- 
makers and  artists  arguing  again  about  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  funding  of  "obscene 
art."' 

Based  on  interviews  with  officials  at  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
(NYSCA).  and  with  the  director  of  the 
Kitchen  theater  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea 
section,  where  the  shows  were  performed, 
the  New  York  City  Tribune  reported  last 
week  that  public  funds  made  possible  a 
8h«w  that  «ome  crHi««  oaHed  " patently  <»b- 
scene." 

Now  NYSCA  denies  having  funded  the 
performances  of  Annie  Sprinkle:  Post-Pom 
Modernist.  The  Council  this  week  released  a 
statement  calling  the  show  "not  of  an  artis- 
tic quality."  However,  officials  said  Internal 
records  that  could  prove  exactly  what  they 
did  or  did  not  fund  are  not  available  to  the 
public. 


Critics  say  NYSCA  is  playing  a  "shell 
game  "  and  maintain  that  Sprinkle  was  in 
fact  funded,  because  the  state  was  the 
major  funding  source  for  the  series  in  which 
the  show  appeared. 

The  show  featured  graphic  and  explicit 
sexual  scenes  that  included  masturbation, 
oral  sex.  urination,  orgasmic  ritual  dances 
and  the  inspection  of  Sprinkles  vagina  by 
some  members  of  the  audience. 

Assemblyman  Joseph  Pillittere  (D-Niaga- 
ra),  the  chairman  of  the  Assembly's  Tour- 
ism. Sports,  and  Art  Committee,  was 
shocked  at  the  content  of  Sprinkle"s  per- 
formance and  said  that  "based  on  what  she 
did  in  her  last  performance,  I  would  not 
want  the  state  to  fund  anything  that  she  is 
involved  with"  in  the  future. 

He  called  NYSCA's  funding  of  the  series  a 
mistake  but  said  the  nature  of  the  agency's 
funding  procedures  make  it  possible  for 
such  things  to  happen  occasionally. 

He  said  the  funding  of  such  events  "is 
almost  impossible  to  control  unless  you 
have  total  censorship  and  demand  that  ev- 
eryone who  gets  state  money  has  to  prede- 
termine what  their  exact  performance  is 
going  to  be." 

I*resently.  contracts  and  applications  be- 
tween NYSCA  and  institutions  are  so  vague, 
critics  say.  that  the  facts  of  just  what  the 
Council  is  and  is  not  funding  is  often  a 
matter  of  interpretation. 

In  a  statement  sent  to  the  Tribune. 
NYSCA  Chairperson  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart 
said  that  "council  contracts  are  drawn  in 
broad  terms  for  a  simple  reason:  to  avoid 
the  slightest  hint  of  censorship."' 

But  critics  say  the  cry  of  censorship  is  a 
smokescreen  for  the  fact  that  public  funds 
are  used  to  sponsor  art  production  series 
that  include  objectionable  material. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  if  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars were  taken  out  of  the  formula,  the 
show  would  not  have  been  funded,  "  said  an 
angry  Dana  Rohrabacher,  a  congressman 
from  California  who  has  been  extremely 
critical  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA). 

"The  fact  that  artists  are  able  to  get  their 
hands  on  tax  dollars  and  use  it  to  fund  ob- 
scene and  sexually  graphic  presentations," 
said  Rohrabacher,  "suggests  there  is  some- 
thing pretty  wrong  with  the  system." 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  per- 
formance of  Sprinkle  at  the  Kitchen  seem 
to  provide  a  good  example  of  just  how  the 
sometimes  complicated  funding  process 
works. 

The  Kitchen  originally  applied  to  the 
state  for  $30,000  to  produce  36  shows  in  its 
performance  art  series.  NYSCA  only  gave 
the  Kitchen  $25,000  to  put  on  32  perform- 
ances, but  it  did  not  stipulate  just  which 
shows  it  was  not  funding. 

The  original  application  from  the  Kitchen 
included  4  performances  of  Sprinkle,  but 
the  show  was  actually  performed  12  times. 
This  happened  because  the  Kitchen,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  theaters,  added  22  more 
performances  to  its  schedule  after  the  appli- 
cation was  submitted. 

Barbara  Tsumagari.  the  executive  director 
of  the  Kitchen,  said  when  first  contacted 
that  "one  interpretation  is,  that  because  of 
the  way  that  contracting  works  with 
NYSCA,  there  is  no  state  council  funding  as 
they  are  only  funding  32  of  our  54  perform- 
ances." 

"Another  interpretation  is  that  a  list  of 
programming  was  submitted  to  them  which 
did  in  fact  clearly  represent  what  we  were 
doing  this  year,"  added  Tsumagari. 

But  because  the  Council  did  not  specifical- 
ly tell  the  Kitchen  which  four  performances 
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it  was  not  funding,  she  said  "it  really  is  a 
matter  of  how  one  wants  to  interpret"  the 
facts. 

When  first  contacted.  Jim  Mulligan,  a 
NYSCA  spokesman,  said  "you  can't  say  one 
way  or  the  other"  if  the  4  performances  of 
Sprinkle  were  part  of  the  32  which  the 
Council  eventually  approved. 

Neither  Hart  nor  NYSCA  director.  Mary 
Hays,  were  in  the  office  when  Mulligan  first 
spoke  with  the  Tribune  however,  and  after 
the  first  story  was  published.  NYSCA  then 
said  that  the  Sprinkle  performances  had  in 
fact  been  turned  down. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  confusion  is  be- 
cause nowhere  on  the  approved  contract 
with  the  Kitchen  does  it  specify  that  the 
four  controversial  performances  were  being 
denied  funding.  This  decision  was  an  inter- 
nal one  made  by  the  panel  of  artists  who 
make  recommendations  on  funding  re- 
quests. 

Still,  the  Council  will  not  release  these  in- 
ternal records  because  they  say  the  deci- 
sions are  meant  to  be  confidential  to  protect 
the  panelists. 

"As  a  corollary,"  to  not  telling  recipients 
just  which  shows  are  being  denied,  said 
Hart,  "we  believe  that  a  reduced  amount 
from  requested  funding  is  a  very  clear  com- 
ment to  the  agency  involved  that,  while 
much  of  their  effort  is  worthy  of  public 
funding,  some  clearly  is  not." 

She  reiterated  that  "We  wish  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  censoring  any 
artist."  and  claimed  that  "over  the  years, 
the  State  legislature,  in  every  examination 
and  reexamination  of  our  funding  process, 
has  strongly  supported  this  viewpoint." 

While  Pillittere  is  upset  over  the  Sprinkle 
performance,  he  is  sympathetic  with  the 
Council.  He  said  he  has  talked  about  this 
funding  problem  with  Hart  and  Hays  and 
agreed  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
trol every  aspect  of  the  total  fiscal  budget." 

He  said  the  Council  has  a  good  overall 
record  and  that  the  Council  record  is  good 
and  that  "Out  of  the  total  budget,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  of  this  type  of  performances 
that  the  state  has  been  involved  in"  that  is 
objectionable. 

But  John  Mashburn.  a  legislative  aide  for 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  said  that  is  "like 
saying  the  Exxon  Valdez  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  ships  that  wrecked.'" 

Mashburn  said  "People  are  being  fast  and 
loose  with  just  who  is  funding  who,""  and 
added  that  many  governmental  art  agencies 
"know  who  they  give  it  too,  but  they  dont 
necessarily  know  what  the  entity  does  with 
it  once  they  get  the  funds." 

"We  are  not  saying  that  they  can't  do  it," 
said  Mashburn.  "They  can  call  it  whatever 
they  want  to.  but  dont  tax  the  American 
public  is  what  we're  saying." 


(From  New  York  City  Tribune.  Feb.  8.  1990] 
Who  Paid  Annie  Sprinkle  To  Do  Those 

Dirty  Things? 
Did  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  the  New  York  State  Council  for 
the  Arts  (NYSCA)  fund  a  public  show  in 
which  porn  star  Annie  Sprinkle  masturbat- 
ed with  a  variety  of  sex  toys  and  invited  the 
audience  to  examine  her  vagina  with  a 
flashlight?  Or  were  we  wrong? 

On  January  22  the  New  York  City  Trib- 
une reported  that  the  Council  gave  a 
$25,000  grant  to  The  Kitchen  theater  for  a 
series  of  performances  that  included  a  show 
called  Annie  Sprinkle:  Post-Pom  Modernist. 
In  his  original  story.  City  Tribune  reporter 
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Walter  Skold  quotes  a  spokesman  for  the 
state  council,  the  director  of  The  Kitchen 
and  Spinkle  herself  as  saying  that  the  per- 
formances were  funded  by  the  NYSCA.  The 
council,  we  noted,  is  funded  by  the  NEA. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  a  blistering  attack 
from  Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher,  R- 
Ca.,  the  NEA,  the  NYSCA  and  The  Kitchen 
all  say  in  published  interviews  that  we  got 
the  story  wrong.  It's  amazing  how  a  little 
heat  from  the  right  person  can  jog  one's 
memory. 

The  NYSCA  says  it  never  intended  to 
fund  the  Sprinkle  performances  because 
they  were  deemed  to  be  lacking  in  artistic 
merit.  And  the  spokesman  said  he  was  mis- 
taken when  he  originally  spoke  to  our  re- 
porter. However,  for  more  than  two  weeks 
the  council  has  refused  to  provide  us  with 
documentation  that  could  easily  validate 
this  claim.  Surely,  if  the  council  reviewed 
the  application  from  The  Kitchen  and  de- 
cided not  to  fund  Sprinkle,  there  must  be 
some  letter  to  that  effect. 

Is  the  NYSCA  stonewalling  us?  If  no 
letter  exists  then  how  was  The  Kitchen  to 
know  that  the  $25,000  shouldn't  go  to  Sprin- 
kle? The  more  likely  scenario  is  that  the 
council  is  in  the  habit  of  pouring  tax  dollars 
down  a  black  hole. 

Sprinkle  says  she  was  only  kidding  when 
she  interrupted  an  orgasm  to  thank  the  gov- 
ernment for  funding  her  show". 

The  program  for  Sprinkle's  show  lists  the 
NYSCA  as  a  funder  as  well  as  a  number  of 
non-profit  organizations  that  probably 
thought  they  were  helping  some  kind  of  le- 
gitimate theatrical  performance. 

The  NEA  says  based  on  press  accounts,  it 
would  not  have  funded  the  Sprinkle  show 
although  it  admits  to  giving  $60,000  directly 
to  The  Kitchen  for  operational  expenses. 
Their  position  seems  to  be  it's  not  the 
NEA's  problem  if  the  theater  happens  to 
put  on  live  sex  shows. 

In  a  letter  to  NEA  Chairman  John  Prohn- 
mayer,  Rohrabacher,  correctly  notes,  "No 
other  government  agency  would  have  the 
gall  to  hold  itself  unaccountable  for  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  the  tax  dollars  it  dis- 
burses.'" 

Most  Americans  would  be  shocked  to 
know  their  tax  dollars  are  wasted  on  the 
kind  of  pornographic  anti-religious  trash 
consistently  funded  by  the  State  Council  for 
the  Arts  and  the  NEA.  The  refusal  of  the 
agencies  to  take  responsibility  for  their  re- 
markably bad  judgment  is  distressing. 

These  agencies  have  become  the  Exxon 
Valdez  of  American  culture.  They  were  cre- 
ated for  good  purpose,  but,  oh  my,  what  pol- 
lution they  have  caused. 


fProm  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  12. 
1990) 

The  Well-Endowed  Ms.  Sprinkle 
The  Greek  philosopher  Diogenes  used  a 
lantern  in  his  unavailing  search  for  an 
honest  man.  Porn  artiste  and  ex-prostitute 
Annie  Sprinkle  uses  a  flashlight,  and  the 
taxpayers  have  to  shell  out  for  it. 

Actually,  it's  not  clear  whether  the  flash- 
light that  serves  to  inspect  the  interior  re- 
gions of  Ms.  Sprinkle's  anatomy  is  funded 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  but  parts  of  her 
bizarre  stage  act  may  be.  Several  newspa- 
pers in  the  last  week  have  documented  the 
passage  of  public  money  from  the  taxpayers 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  The  Kitchen,  one  of  Manhattans 
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steamier  nocturnal  haunts,  where  performs 
the  incomparable  Ms.  Sprinkle. 

What  Ms.  Sprinkle  does  on  your  nickel 
makes  the  homoerotic  and  excretory  con- 
coctions of  Robert  Mapplethorpe  and 
Andres  Serrano  look  like  finger  painting  by 
the  Mouseketeers.  Her  &ct  includes  mastur 
bation  on  stage,  urinating  in  a  toilet  and 
asking  members  of  her  audience  if  they'd 
like  to  peer  up  her  nether  body  openings  by 
means  of  the  flashlight.  Whatever  specta 
tors  find  when  they  accept  her  invitation. 
it's  probably  not  an  honest  man. 

Barbara  Tsumagari.  executive  director  of 
The  Kitchen,  denies  that  Ms.  Sprinkle  .s 
contributions  to  the  lively  arts  are  financed 
by  the  NEA.  She  says  the  12  shows  Ms 
Sprinkle  is  putting  on  are  only  part  of  a 
series  of  54  performances,  and  taxpayers 
had  to  swallow  the  tab  for  a  mere  32  of 
them.  But  the  publicly  funded  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  spewed  up  $25,000 
for  the  series  and  receives  $500,000  annually 
from  the  NEA.  The  Kitchen  s  share  of  the 
NEA  booty  is  $60,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Ms.  Sprinkle  herself,  during  her  per 
formance.  says.  ■Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for  this,  but  tonight  it's  government 
funded.  ■ 

Meanwhile.  The  New  York  Post.  The  New 
York  City  Tribune  and  other  papers  ha\p 
disrobed  several  other  well-veiled  instances 
of  weird  funding  by  the  NEA;  A  San  Fran 
Cisco  gallery  that  offers  a  video  on    genital 
openings":    an    excursion    into      wounding.s 
and  cuttings   by   women   as   a   healthy   re 
sponse   to  a  sick  society";   and   $20,000   to 
three   lesbian  writers     known   for  the   ho 
moerotic  content  in  some  of  their  works.  " 
according  to  The  Washington  Blade.  Then 
theres  Ms.  Sprinkles  fellow  aesthete.  Jo 
hanna  Went,  whose  performances  with  ex- 
crement, menstrual  products  and  male  gem 
tals  transcend  the  imagination  of  even  Ms. 
Sprinkle   and   were   partly    funded    bv    the 
NEA  and  the  NYSCA  in  the  1980s. 

Critics  of  the  NEA  like  Sen.  Jesse  Helm.s 
and  Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher  are  properly 
volcanic  over  the  agencys  apparent  inabil 
ity  to  refrain  from  funding  human  waste 
products.  Last  year,  when  the  Mapplethorpe 
and  Serrano  controversies  broke,  these  and 
few  other  lawmakers  proposed  drastic  reme 
dies,  but  their  colleagues  overrode  them 
with  more  modest  measures.  As  a  result,  we 
fmd  ourselves  still  encumbered  with  the 
likes  of  Ms.  Sprinkle.  Ms.  Went  and  other 
"post-pom  modernists"  as  these  fraudulent 
weirdos  bill  themselves. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  whole  lot  of  them 
would  have  tjeen  locked  up  by  the  vice 
squad  or  scooped  up  by  the  garbage  trucks. 
Today  literati  and  legislators  solemnly  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  heralds  in  the  vanguard 
of  beauty,  rush  to  champion  their  rights  of 
free  expression  and  ladle  up  largesse  so  they 
can  indulge  their  tiny  imaginations  in  com 
fort. 

The  moral  here  ought  to  be  clear.  Federal 
art  almost  always  will  be  bad.  small-minded 
stuff,  and  the  Annie  Sprinkles  will  always 
find  ways  to  get  their  hands  on  the  federal 
loot.  Everyone  hereabouts  knows  this  politi- 
cal fact,  but  few  will  confess  the  awful 
truth.  You  can  use  a  lantern  or  a  flashlight. 
but  when  you  peer  into  the  bellies  of  Con 
gress  or  th"  NEA.  you  won't  find  many  more 
honest  men  than  Diogenes  did. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  CUSTOMS 
SERVICE  AGENT  TIMOTHY  C. 
McCAGHREN 


February  22,  1990 


HONORING    DR. 
LELLO  AND  DR. 


LARRY    GENTI- 
BARRY  FISHER 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ts 
with  sadness  and  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Amenca's  latest  casualty  in  the 
war  on  drugs.  U  S  Customs  Service  agent, 
Timothy  C  McCaghren 

Agent  McCaghren  was  killed  in  a  suspected 
drug-related  incident  near  El  Paso,  TX,  at  the 
Zaragosa  Bndge  Border  Station.  He  had 
stopped  a  van  and  was  questioning  the  dnver 
when  the  vehicle  accelerated,  dragging  him 
along  the  ground  and  mortally  in)uring  him. 

The  story  of  Agent  McCaghren  brings  home 
the  reality  of  ;he  war  on  drugs.  Beyond  all  the 
news  conferences,  press  releases,  and  prom- 
ises, It  always  comes  down  to  the  brave,  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  on  the  frontlines  of  the 
war  on  drugs  It  is  ironic.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
every  year  the  administration  tells  the  Con- 
gress that  customs  inspectors  are  not  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  indeed,  attempts  to 
cut  the  Customs  Service  But  It  should  not 
take  tragic  events  such  as  this  one  to  demon- 
strate how  dangerous  a  Customs  Service 
agent  |ob  can  be— not  to  mention  the  extent 
of  these  agents'  dedication  to  their  duty. 

If  anything  positive  comes  out  of  this  trage- 
dy. I  hope  It  lars  the  attention  of  Washington 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 
frontlines  of  the  war  on  drugs.  They  are  real 
people  with  real  considerations  and  concerns. 
They  do  their  )obs  24-hours  a  day,  serving  this 
Nation  and  its  people  They  deserve  more 
support  from  us.  We  should  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  the  role  of  border  law  en- 
forcement agents  such  as  those  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  what  they  mean  to  our 
communities  and  our  future 

We  should  also  take  a  moment  to  pray  for 
the  family  of  Agent  McCaghren.  The  U.S. 
Congress  and  indeed,  the  entire  Nation  will 
never  forget  his  ultimate  sacrifice  for  his  coun- 
try. )ust  as  we  will  never  forget  another  fallen 
hero.  Kika  Camarena  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  When  you  see  the  flags  flying 
at  half-mast  around  El  Paso,  it  means  more 
than  sadness,  more  than  compassion,  more 
than  condolences:  it  means  pnde,  too;  the 
peqple  of  the  I6th  Congressional  Distnct  of 
Texas  are  proud  of  Agent  McCaghren  and 
what  he  stands  for 

But  let  us  now  take  steps  to  ensure  that  his 
death  is  not  m  vain.  Let  us  redouble  our  ef- 
forts at  all  levels  in  the  war  against  drugs.  Let 
us  push  forward  with  education  and  preventa- 
tive measures  to  keep  future  generations  of 
young  people  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
scourge  of  narcotics.  And  let  us  never,  never 
forget  the  courageous  and  stirnng  example  of 
US  Customs  agent.  Timothy  C.  McCaghren. 
a  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  before  this  esteemed 
body  today  and  recognize  the  work  of  Dr. 
Larry  Gentilello,  a  trauma  surgeon  and  profes- 
sor with  the  University  of  Nevada's  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Dr.  Barry  Fisher,  chief  of  sur- 
gery at  University  Medical  Center  at  Las 
Vegas,  NV.  Together  they  have  developed  a 
blood-warming  therapy  that  recently  saved 
one  Las  Vegan's  life  and  promises  to  redefine 
modern  medical  procedure. 

On  January  17,  1990.  Mun-ay  Brown,  a  26- 
year-old  ceramic  tile  setter  was  driving  his 
Jeep  in  Las  Vegas  when  it  plunged  into  a 
draining  channel  dunng  a  torrential  rainstorm. 
Submerged  in  freezing  flood  water  for  30  min- 
utes, Mr.  Brown's  body  temperature  had 
dropped  to  a  low  85  degrees.  The  blood- 
warming  technique  pioneered  by  Drs.  Genti- 
lello and  Fisher  saved  him  from  acute  hypo- 
thermia. By  heating  his  blood  with  the  continu- 
ous arterial-veinous  rewarmer,  the  physicians 
were  able  to  quickly  raise  his  body  tempera- 
ture. 

Until  now  the  patient  had  to  be  warmed 
from  the  outside,  putting  tremendous  strain  on 
the  heart  and  body.  With  this  medical  break- 
through the  blood  itself  slowly  rewarms  the 
organs,  reducing  the  risk  of  acetic  buildup 
which  can  damage  vital  organs.  Without  the 
blood-warming  machine,  Mr.  Brown  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  surviving.  He  Is  the 
first  human  the  machine  has  ever  been  used 
on  and,  I  am  pleased  to  announce,  is  making 
a  remarkable  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  work  of  Dr.  Larry 
Gentilello  and  Dr.  Barry  Fisher  in  the  perma- 
nent record  of  this  body.  It  is  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege. 


CELEBRATING  AMERICAN 
CHOCOLATE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  manufactures  more  choco- 
late than  any  other  State  in  the  U-^icn  In  my 
own  District,  the  16th,  Lititz.  PA  is  the  home  of 
Wilbur  Chocolate  Co.  M&M/Mars  has  a  large 
chocolate  facility  in  Ellzabethtown.  Other 
Pennsylvania  chocolate  companies  are  ^er- 
shey  Foods  Corp.,  including  Luden's  Inc.,  and 
H.B.  Reese  Co.:  Whitmans  Inc.:  the  Blommer 
Chocolate  Company:  Leaf,  Inc :  Cherrydale 
Farm,  inc.;  Goldenberg  Candy  Co.;  R.M. 
Palmer  Co.;  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Co. 

The  week  of  March  12-17  is  the  first  annual 
American  Chocolate  Week.  This  week  did  not 
require  a  costly  congressional  resolution. 
Rather,  it  grew  out  of  the  honest  sentiment  of 
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chocolate  lovers  nationwide  Chocolate 
makers  in  Pennsylvania  will  join  with  choco- 
late lovers  throughout  the  U.S.  to  celebrate 
what  an  October  1989  Gallup  poll  discovered 
is  America's  favorite  flavor. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee,  I'm 
pleased  to  report  that  chocolate  has  been  in- 
cluded in  ttie  menus  of  all  American  and  Rus- 
sian space  flights  because  it's  a  morale  boost- 
er, as  well  as  a  source  of  nutrients. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  truly  believe  that  the 
quality  of  American  chocolate  products  equals 
or  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country's  prod- 
ucts. I'm  pleased  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
American  Chocolate  Week. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OHEGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  the  support  of  over  70  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  October 
7-13,  1990  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week". 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  of  staggering 
proportions.  One  in  five  Amencan  families  will 
be  affected  by  serious  mental  illness.  Mental 
illness  all  social  levels  and  all  ethnic  groups  in 
equal  proportion. 

According  to  the  Amencan  Psychiatnc  As- 
sociation, 15  to  25  percent  of  the  elderiy 
suffer  from  significant  symptoms  of  mental  ill- 
ness. In  addition,  approximately  12  million  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  suffer  from  mental 
disorders  such  as  depression,  hyperactivity, 
and  autism.  About  15  percent  of  Americans 
will  suffer  a  major  depressive  episode  One- 
third  of  the  homeless  on  our  streets  are  vic- 
tims of  mental  illness. 

But  many  people  with  mental  illness  are  suf- 
fering needlessly.  Many  mental  disorders  are 
diagnosable,  treatable,  and  even  curable.  But 
fewer  than  one-fifth  of  those  who  have  mental 
disorders  seek  or  receive  the  treatment  they 
need.  Many  do  not  even  realize  that  they 
have  an  illness  can  be  effectively  treated. 

Nine  out  of  10  patients  sutfenng  from  major 
depression  or  anxiety  can  recover:  7  of  10 
suffering  from  manic  depression  can  return  to 
normal  lives;  1  in  4  with  schizophrenia  can  re- 
cover. 

We  can  help  turn  this  problem  around  by 
letting  people  know  that  help  is  available  for 
mental  illness.  Of  all  the  resolutions  that  will 
be  considered  by  Congress  this  year,  I  hope 
you  will  agree  that  Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week  has  particular  ment.  Its  passage  will 
help  bring  much-needed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  mental  disorders  can  be  at- 
tacked and  conquered. 

The  inspiration  for  Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week  comes  from  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  [APA]  and  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III.  APA  mem- 
bers conduct  research  and  provide  treatment 
necessary  for  those  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
nesses. The  Alliance,  which  was  formed  in 
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1979  for  families  of  the  mentaly  ill,  supports 
education,  advocacy,  and  research  in  the 
mental  health  field. 

Few  diseases  have  the  potential  which 
mental  Illness  has  to  disrupt  the  lives  of  the 
sufferers,  and  their  families  and  friends.  And 
no  other  disease  is  more  clouded  by  misun- 
derstanding. 

Only  through  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  causes  and  treatments  available  will  the 
fear  and  ignorance  surrounding  mental  illness 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  reach  out  and  help 
fellow  Americans  understand  this  disease  and 
encourage  those  afflicted  to  seek  appropriate 
care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution. 


DAT  RECORDING  AGREEMENT 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  the  Digital  Audio  Tape 
Recorder  Act  of  1990.  This  legislation  em- 
bodies a  compromise  that  addresses  introduc- 
tion in  the  market  of  one  of  the  newest  sound 
recording  devices,  the  digital  audio  tape  [DAT] 
recorder.  I  am  partlculariy  pleased  to  report 
that  this  legislation  Is  supported  by  Tandy 
Corp.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  consumer 
electronics  industry  and  a  company  that  has 
made  great  contributions  to  the  Sixth  Distnct 
of  Texas. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  legislation  is 
the  result  of  years  of  consideration  and 
months  of  negotiation.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  In  1987  by  the  recording  industry  to 
limit  digital  copying  by  DAT  machines,  the  re- 
cording industry  followed  the  suggestion  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
joined  hands  with  the  consumer  electronics  in- 
dustry to  seek  a  solution.  Last  summer,  ex- 
ecutives from  both  the  recording  irnJustry  and 
audio  component  manufacturers  convened  to 
discuss  the  problems  involving  digital  record- 
ing. 

From  these  negotiations  emerged  an  un- 
precedented pact  among  historical  adversar- 
ies. This  pact  proposed  legislative  action  on  a 
technical  effort  to  limit  digital  copying  of  copy- 
nght  protected  matenal  on  DAT  machines. 
These  industry  leaders  agreed  to  recommend 
the  implementation  of  a  standardized  electron- 
ic circuit  called  the  serial  copy  management 
system,  or  SCMS.  into  machines.  SCMS  is  a 
system  by  which  DAT  machines  can  be  used 
for  digital-to-digital  copying  but  will  be  preclud- 
ed from  digital  copies  of  copies. 

The  DAT  machine  takes  a  quantum  leap  in 
the  realm  of  taping  technology.  These  ma- 
chines will  enable  music  listeners  to  audibly 
appreciate  the  symphonic  quality  of  sound  re- 
cordings previously  apparent  only  to  audio- 
phlles  with  the  most  advanced  analog  tape  re- 
corders. Now,  Amencan  consumers  should  fi- 
nally have  access  to  the  technological  ad- 
vancement in  sound  recording  for  which  they 
have  long  awaited. 
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Let  us  leave  the  day  of  the  dinosaur  and 
proceed  toward  a  new  and  more  Inrvjvative 
technological  future  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  expedi- 
tiously enact  this  historic  compromise. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXTEND  THE  SUS- 
PENSION OP  THE  IMPORT 
DUTY  ON  SYNTHETIC  RUTILE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  exterid  the  suspension  of 
the  import  duty  on  synthetic  rutile.  Few  have 
heard  of  synthetic  rutile.  but  this  titanium  bear- 
ing mineral,  used  as  a  feedstock  in  the  pro- 
duction of  titanium  dioxide.  Is  vital  to  ttie  paint, 
plastics,  and  paper  industnes  in  the  United 
States.  Titanium  dioxide  is  used  as  a  non- 
translucent  ingredient  in  almost  all  paints,  all 
printing  papers  except  newsprint,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  plastics  and  other  products.  As  a 
principal  feedstock  for  the  production  of  titani- 
um dioxide,  synthetic  rutile  is  a  commodity 
vital  to  a  large  and  important  Industry  employ- 
ing thousands.  SCM  Chemical,  with  a  large  fa- 
cility in  Baltimore,  is  a  major  producer  of  titani- 
um dioxide. 

Beginning  in  1974,  the  import  duty  on  syn- 
thetic rutile  has  been  suspended  by  Congress. 
There  have  been  a  series  of  extensions  of  this 
susp>ension,  with  the  most  recent  due  to 
expire  in  1990.  For  the  reasons  set  out  below, 
I  t)elieve  the  duty  susp>enslon  for  synthetic 
rutile  should  be  extended  again  and  I  ask  for 
my  colleagues'  support. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  synthetic  rutile  is  Its  inconsist- 
ent treatment  under  the  harmonized  tariff 
schedule  of  the  United  States.  All  other  feed- 
stocks for  titanium  dioxide — natural  njtile,  il- 
menlte,  and  titanium  slag — are  listed  as  duty- 
free. Only  synthetic  rutile  is  subject  to  duty, 
apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  was  not 
a  commercially  available  product  when  the 
tariff  schedules  were  originally  written.  There 
IS  no  logical  reason  for  such  disparate  treat- 
ment of  only  one  of  four  substances  which  are 
all  put  to  the  same  use.  This  Illogical  distinc- 
tion results  only  in  an  unfair  and  anticompeti- 
tive hardship  on  titanium  dioxide  producers 
dependent  on  synthetic  rutile 

The  producers  who  use  synthetic  rutile 
would  suffer  both  in  terms  of  production  and 
employment  as  a  result  of  any  duty.  There  is 
currently  only  one  domestic  producer  of  syn- 
thetic rutile.  Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corp.,  and 
It  IS  unable  to  supply  the  total  domestic 
demand  for  the  feedstock.  Furthermore,  as 
the  economic  outlook  for  major  users  of  pig- 
ments has  improved,  domestic  demand  and 
woridwide  competition  for  feedstocks  has  in- 
creased substantially.  The  cost/price  squeeze 
caused  by  reliance  on  imports  of  synthetic 
rutile  and  the  costs  of  any  duty  on  such  im- 
ports would  threaten  the  economic  health  of 
much  of  the  titanium  dioxide  industry  and 
those  it  employs. 
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Continuation  of  the  duty-free  status  for  syn- 
thetic rutile  would  help  protect  an  imp)ortant 
dornestic  industry — not  by  erecting  trade  bar- 
riers, but  by  removing  them.  I  look  forward  to 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  measure 


THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  TAPE 
RECORDER  ACT  OP  1990 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  an- 
rxxjrKe  my  support  for  the  Digital  Audio  Tape 
Recorder  Act  of  1990.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  think  this  legislation  embodies  a  fair 
and  appropnate  response  to  a  significant  ad- 
vancement in  sound  recording  capability,  the 
digital  audio  tape  [DAT]  recorder  In  my  view. 
this  bill  stnkes  an  acceptable  balance  be- 
tween many  competing  interests,  including  the 
needs  of  consumers,  manufacturers,  and  the 
creative  community.  Equally  important,  this 
legislation  sets  the  stage  for  the  continuing  ra- 
tional discussion  of  economic  nghts  of  hard- 
ware and  software  producers  regarding  the 
devekjpment  of  future  technologies 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  bill  addresses 
an  issue  that  has  been  the  subject  of  substan- 
tial scrutiny  and  arduous  negotiation  In  1987. 
the  recording  industry  urged  legislation  that 
would  have  kept  DAT  machines  out  of  the 
United  States  until  the  machines  recording  ca- 
pability was  limited.  With  the  demise  of  that 
legislation,  which  I  personally  supp>oned  as 
giving  appropnate  weight  to  the  United  States 
value-added  software  producers,  Memt)ers  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  encouraged  the  re- 
cording and  consumer  electronic  industnes  to 
negotiate  a  compromise  amongst  themselves, 
aruj  finally  we  have  that  compromise  Now 
that  tfiese  two  parties  have  lomtly  recom- 
mended this  proposal  to  us.  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act 

In  1989,  the  worldwide  recording  industry 
and  audio  component  manufacturers  signed 
an  agreement  which  recommended  legislative 
action  on  a  technical  proposal  to  limit  digital 
copying  of  copyright  protected  matenal  on 
DAT  machines.  They  agreed  to  recommend 
implementation  of  a  standard  circuit  called  the 
Senal  Copy  Management  System,  or  SCMS 
Under  this  system,  DAT  machines  can  t>e 
used  for  digital-to-digital  copying,  but  will  be 
precluded  from  making  digital  copies  of 
copies.  The  bill  I  nse  today  to  support  as  an 
original  cosponsor  will  incorporate  SCMS  into 
every  DAT  machine  manufactured  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  legislation. 

The  DAT  machine  revolutionizes  the  exist- 
ing audio  taping  technology  These  machines 
capture  and  preserve  recordings  with  very 
high-quality  fidelity.  SCMS  will  prohibit  the 
misuse  of  this  medium  to  the  detnment  of  our 
entertair)ers  and  our  recording  industry  The 
Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  bringing  advanced  tech- 
nology into  the  home  of  American  consumers 
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while  respecting  the  important  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic activity  of  a  maior  American  industry, 
the  recording  industry 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
seriously,  and  support  this  unique  legislative 
response  to  one  of  the  most  exciting  techno- 
logical advances  of  our  time 


February  22,  1990 


February  22,  1990 


TRIBUTE  ON  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  BLAINE  CORNELL-SUPERVI- 
SOR OF  THE  STANISLAUS  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 


HOSPITAL  RELIEF 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
introduce  two  bills  which  will  provide  much- 
needed  relief  to  hospitals  which  serve  com- 
munities devastated  by  the  great  quake  of 
1989  One  such  hospital  is  Hazel  Hawkins 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Hollister,  CA. 

Like  most  rural  hospitals,  Hazel  Hawkins 
was  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  even 
before  the  earthquake.  Under  today's  Medi- 
care reimbursement  policies,  rural  hospitals 
are  reimbursed  for  Medicare  patients  at  rates 
which  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  compete 
with  nearby  urban  facilities.  With  less  money, 
they  cannot  provide  a  full  range  of  services  or 
attract  topnotch  staff  Yet  small  hospitals  pro- 
vide essential  services  to  otherwise  under- 
served  communities,  like  Hollister.  The  resi- 
dents of  these  communities  will  have  no 
where  to  turn  for  adequate  medical  care  in  an 
emergency  if  these  facilities  are  allowed  to 
close 

in  the  case  of  Hazel  Hawkins,  the  earth- 
quake was  the  final  straw  Because  the  hospi- 
tal must  treat  many  people  in  the  area  who 
have  lost  |obs  and  businesses,  it  is  providing 
more  and  more  care  to  people  who  cannot 
pay  their  bills  The  situation  is  approaching 
crisis  proportions,  and  the  hospital  board  is 
now  considering  closing  the  intensive  care 
unit  due  to  inadequate  funds  Hazel  Hawkins 
needs  help  immediately  m  order  to  continue 
providing  care  to  the  people  of  San  Benito 
County 

These  bills  can  provide  short-term  financial 
assistance  to  hospitals  like  Hazel  Hawkins 
Memonal  allowing  them  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  after  the  disaster  The  first  bill  would  au- 
thonze  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  available  four  grants  of 
$500,000  each  to  small  hospitals  in  the  disas- 
ter area  with  a  defined  indigent  case  load. 
The  second  bill  liberalizes  requirements  for 
assistance  under  the  Medicare-Dependent 
Small  Rural  Hospital  Program,  which  allows 
hospitals  with  high  indigent  case  loads  to 
change  their  reimbursement  calculations.  To- 
gether, these  measures  will  allow  rural  hospi- 
tals to  survive  the  current  cnsis  so  they  may 
continue  to  serve  communities  in  dire  need.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee review  process  in  response  to  an  emer- 
gency situation 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  7  years,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  a  fine  public  servant,  Blaine 
Cornell,  who  until  recently  was  the  supervisor 
of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.  Blaine  made 
the  decision  last  December  to  retire  after  a 
Forest  Service  career  which  has  spanned  38 
years. 

Blaine  began  his  career  on  the  Payette  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Idaho  as  a  seasonal  employee 
working  on  fire  control,  trail  maintenance,  and 
timber  management.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  forest  management,  he  returned  to 
the  Payette  National  Forest  as  a  ranger  on 
two  different  distncts.  Later,  he  moved  on  to 
the  Teton  National  Forest  in  Wyoming  and  the 
Boise  National  Forest  in  Idaho.  Blaine  went  to 
Nevada  in  1964  to  take  a  job  as  timber/fire 
staff  on  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest.  After 
holding  that  job  for  5  years,  he  was  promoted 
to  deputy  forest  supervisor.  Then  in  1971, 
Blaine  transferred  to  California  to  take  over 
the  supervisor's  position  in  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest.  Finally,  Blaine  made  his  final 
career  move  by  coming  to  Sonora,  CA,  to 
become  the  supervisor  of  the  Stanislaus  in 
1976. 

My  association  with  Blaine  began  in  1982 
when  I  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Califor- 
nia's 18th  district  which  includes  part  of  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest.  Our  work  began  in 
earnest  when  legislation  to  include  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System  was  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. Although  we  did  not  always  agree  on 
everything  through  the  years,  one  could  never 
doubt  Blaine's  sincenty  and  commitment  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  forest. 

I  wish  Blaine  and  his  lovely  wife  Greta  the 
best  in  their  much  deserved  retirement.  And 
no  matter  where  they  may  go,  I  hope  they  will 
always  consider  Sonora  and  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  their  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NELSON  MANDELA 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  short 
days  ago.  Nelson  Mandela,  the  symbolic  and 
real  hope  of  justice  and  freedom  in  South 
Africa,  left  the  confinements  of  the  South  Afri- 
can prisons  where  he  has  spent  the  last  27 
years. 

Like  all  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world, 
we  rejoice  in  this  step  for  Mandela,  and  for  all 
the  people  of  South  Africa.  His  statesmanship, 


wisdom,  and  leadership  will  be  crucial  in  the 
difficult  negotiations  that  lie  ahead. 

But  while  he  is  no  longer  behind  barbed 
wire  gates,  Nelson  Mandela  is  not  yet  a  free 
man.  He,  and  23  million  other  black  South  Af- 
ricans remain  imprisoned  by  the  racist  system 
of  aparttietd. 

Mandela  was  not  let  out  t>ecause  of  some 
miraculous  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
South  African  Government.  He  was  freed  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  brought  to  tiear  on  that 
government  by  millions  of  South  African 
blacks  refusir>g  to  put  up  any  longer  with  the 
status  quo,  and  by  the  economic  and  p>olitical 
pressure  from  sanctkjns  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  over  Presidential 
veto. 

Mandela's  freedom  is  not  the  end,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  course  to  )ustice  in  South 
Africa.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  relauc  sanctions. 
It's  time  to  keep  their  feet  to  the  fire  until 
Mandela— and  all  of  South  Afnca— are  truly 
free. 
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ANGOLA  NEEDS  PEACE 


ACREAGE  BASE  AND  PROGRAM 
YIELD  FLEXIBILITY  ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts], in  introducing  the  Acreage  Base  and 
Program  Yield  Flexibility  Act  of  1990. 

Nobody  knows  yet  what  next  year's  farm 
legislation  will  look  like,  but  whatever  the  new 
law  does,  it  will  almost  certainly  have  to 
assign  acreage  bases  and  yields  to  participat- 
ing farmers.  We'll  need  some  way  to  measure 
how  many  acres  a  farmer  normally  plants  and 
what  productive  capacity  is  associated  with 
those  acres. 

This  bill  maintains  the  current  basic  formu- 
las, but  provides  additional  flexibility  to  allow 
producers  to  make  some  modest  adjustments 
in  their  management  decisions.  This  legisla- 
tion would  not  overhaul  the  whole  machine; 
but  rather,  fine-tune  what  we  already  have— 
and  know  works— to  make  it  run  a  little  better. 

By  allowing  producers  to  swap  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  program  bases,  farmers  are  pro- 
vided a  flexible  and  equitable  system  for 
making  sound  management  decisions  based 
on  tfie  ever  changing  circumstances  that 
Mother  Nature,  markets,  and  Congress  can 
create.  Without  this  flexibility,  many  producers 
are  forced  to  farm  and  manage  the  program 
instead  of  their  operations 

In  addition,  this  legislation  provides  equity  to 
producers  by  allowing  them  to  prove  their 
yields  upward  betote  getting  locked  into  an- 
other 5  years  of  farm  programs.  Too  many 
farmers  are  locked  into  predetermined  yields 
that  are  outdated  by  technology  and  improved 
farming  practices.  Allowing  producers  to  make 
this  adjustment  will  return  commonsense  man- 
agement and  marketing  strategies  to  farm 
country. 

The  net  result  would  be  a  more  market  on- 
ented  agriculture  at  less  long-term  cost  to  tax- 
payers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRATT,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  about  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  Angola.  Last  year,  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  Angola  seemed  much  brighter  after 
1 4  bloody  and  destructive  years  of  civil  war 

The  MPLA  government  and  the  leaders  of 
UNITA  came  together  in  a  summit  meeting  of 
African  leaders  in  Zaire.  At  this  summit  in 
Gbadolite,  the  two  leaders  agreed  to  a  cease- 
fire and  negotiations  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion. Although  difficult  negotiations  remained, 
the  years  of  bloodshed  seemed  to  t>e  ending. 
However,  the  peace  talks  stalled  and  eventu- 
ally fell  apart.  Then,  last  December  the  MPLA 
launched  an  offensive  against  UNITA-held  ter- 
ritory. According  to  some  reports,  the  latest 
offensive  by  the  MPLA  includes  the  use  of 
significant  numbers  of  tank  companies, 
mechanized  companies,  and  artillery  compa- 
nies. Hundreds  of  soldiers  on  both  sides  have 
already  been  killed  and  the  end  of  the  blood- 
shed IS  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  Bush  administration  has  called  upon 
"Luanda  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  of- 
fensive immediately  and  concentrate  instead 
on  the  peace  process"  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  asking  for  an  end  to 
the  fighting  so  that  peace  can  come  to  that  vi- 
olence ridden  nation 

Whether  you  support  UNITA  or  the  MPLA  is 
not  the  issue.  The  critical  issue  Is  to  support 
an  end  to  the  1 5-year-long  civil  war  which  has 
caused  so  much  tragic  bloodshed  and  death. 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  should  urge 
both  sides  to  the  conflict  to  reach  a  cease-fire 
agreement  and  a  national  reconciliation  agree- 
ment. Without  national  reconciliation  and  sub- 
sequent elections,  the  carnage  and  bloodshed 
will  continue. 


THE  DRUG  SUMMIT:  A  NEW  ERA 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
President  Bush  for  keeping  his  promise  to  the 
Amencan  people  to  win  the  war  on  drugs.  I 
also  commend  him  for  undertaking  a  potential- 
ly dangerous  mission  to  the  Cartagena  drug 
summit.  Thanks  to  his  determined  efforts,  the 
summit  was  successful  and  the  United  States 
has  cemented  a  regional  alliance  with  Peru. 
Bolivia,  and  Colombia.  While  the  drug  war  is 
not  over,  we  have  made  some  real  progress 
and  I  believe  the  administration's  approach  to 
solving  this  problem  is  sound.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent keep  the  promises  he  made  at  the 
summit  by  supporting  his  overall  Andean  strat- 
egy 

At  the  Cartagena  meeting,  the  President 
and  the  leaders  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 
committed  themselves  to  a  cooperative  anti- 
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drug  strategy.  They  formed  the  first  antxlnjg 
cartel.  While  in  Colombia,  the  leaders  signed 
agreements  to  reduce  cocaine  consumptx>n. 
productk>n,  and  traffk;king  by  increasing  their 
governments'  efforts  against  the  cocaine 
trade.  Already,  the  administration  has  request- 
ed a  $2.2  billion  4-year  regional  aid  program 
for  the  Andean  states. 

At  the  drug  summit,  our  Chief  Executive 
supported  the  need  to  help  coca  growers  in 
the  Andean  countries  find  substitute  crops. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  finance 
economk;  activities  designed  to  generate  al- 
ternative sources  of  income  to  make  Andean 
nations  less  dependent  on  coca.  Unfortunate- 
ly, cocaine  production  has  become  the  mairv 
stay  of  the  weak  economies  of  tf^  Andean 
nations.  Coca  cultivation  and  drug  productk>n 
reportedly  provide  those  Andean  economies 
with  S4  t}illion  a  year  in  profits.  Coca  produc- 
tion creates  jobs  for  about  1.5  million  farmers 
wtKi  cultivate  coca  plants.  The  Presidents  of 
the  Andean  nations  also  agreed  that  they 
must  improve  their  governments'  law  enforce- 
ment capabilities,  enhance  their  antinarcotics 
efforts  and  do  more  to  control  this  illegal 
trade. 

Amenca  must  do  its  share  in  this  war  on  il- 
licit substances.  We  must  be  part  of  an  inter- 
national united  front  in  the  offensive  against 
cocaine  trafficking.  We  must  cure  our  Nation's 
insatiable  appetite  for  these  illegal  drugs. 
Demand  reduction  is  one  of  the  keys  to  elimi- 
nating the  drug  problem.  We  must  also  control 
the  export  of  weapons  to  Latin  America  and 
keep  the  drug  barons  and  their  henchmen 
from  terronzing  those  nations  with  arms 
"made  in  America  "  Finally,  we  must  stop  the 
flow  of  precursor  chemicals  from  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  for  the  production  of 
narcotics 

At  his  inaugural  address,  the  President 
promised  to  confront  the  drug  problem.  He 
told  us  that  he  would  complete  this  important 
antinarcotics  mission  He  launched  his  attack 
on  the  drug  problem  by  issuing  a  battle  plan 
describing  how  Amenca's  war  against  the 
drug  threat  would  be  fought.  The  overall  U.S. 
approach,  the  national  drug  control  strategy, 
focuses  both  on  domestic  and  international 
drug  issues.  The  Andean  strategy  is  particular- 
ly important.  In  carrying  out  that  phase  of  the 
strategy,  some  progress  has  been  made.  Gen- 
eral Nonega,  who  turned  Panama  into  a 
money  laundenng  and  drug  transit  country,  is 
facing  drug  charges.  With  United  States  sup- 
port and  encouragement,  Colombia  declared 
war  on  the  drug  traffickers.  The  Medellm 
cartel  is  in  disarray.  Jose  Gonzalo  Rodnguez 
Gacha,  a  drug  baron,  was  killed  in  a  shootout. 
Another  drug  kingpin,  Pablo  Escobar,  was 
forced  into  hiding.  Six  months  ago,  the  drug 
lords  looked  10  feet  tall.  Now.  ttiey  are  asking 
for  a  truce.  The  Colombian  otfensrve  disrupted 
supply  networks  and  drove  down  the  pnce  of 
coca  leaves  So  far.  this  part  of  America's  an- 
tinarcotics strategy  has  produced  results 

President  Bush  has  also  boosted  funds  for 
the  war  on  drugs  by  69  percent  and  the  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  calls  for  spending  $10.6  bil- 
lion on  antidrug  efforts.  Some  positive  results 
are  already  visible.  Consumption  is  down  in 
the  certain  sectors  of  our  society  Our  Presi- 
dent is  following  his  strategy  and  keeping  his 
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conwnitment  to  taKe  action,  and  not  use  mere 
rhetofic,  against  the  menace  of  drugs. 

The  drug  summit  was  a  tentative  first  step 
toward  other  more  concrete  agreements  be- 
tween the  Andean  states  and  the  United 
States.  Arratl^er  summit  is  planned  in  6 
months.  This  summit  was  a  major  step  toward 
expanded  antinarcotics  cooperation.  We  must 
comply  with  the  understandings  reached  m 
Cartageru  by  providing  assistance  to  those 
Andean  nations.  The  role  of  Congress  is  cnti- 
cal  in  this  regard.  I  am  confident  that  the  ad- 
ministrabon  will  keep  its  promises  and  contin- 
ue the  battle  against  the  scourge  of  illegal 
drugs. 


STATE  RAIL  SAFETY  PROGRAM 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  Representative  Jim  Cooper  and 
Representative  Howard  Neilson  in  introduc- 
ing bipartisan  legislation  which  we  believe  will 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  safety  of  our 
Nation's  railroads. 

As  many  of  otir  colleagues  know,  under  the 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970.  certified  State 
agencies  are  entitled  to  receive  Federal 
grants  of  one-half  of  their  costs  of  policing 
railroads'  compliance  with  Federal  railroad 
safety  standards.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  lived  up  to  its  half  of  the 
bargain. 

After  substantial  cuts,  funding  for  the  grant 
program  was  zeroed  out  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  not  funded  in  fiscal  year  1 990,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(FRA]  continues  to  rely  on  the  participation  of 
111  State  inspectors  in  its  safety  program 
While  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  been  able 
to  continue  funding  Its  State  inspection  pro- 
gram through  higher  inspection  fees,  without 
the  grants,  some  States  may  lose  their  incen- 
tive to  participate  in  rail  safety  efforts  Last 
June,  for  instance,  the  Alabama  Public  Service 
Commission  announced  its  intention  not  only 
to  leave  the  FRA  safety  program,  but  to  close 
its  entire  railway  safety  section  because  of  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds.  There  is  nothing  special 
about  Alabama's  case.  At  nsk  is  over  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  entire  rail  safety  inspec- 
tion capability 

In  addition  to  inadequate  funding.  State  en- 
forcement agencies  have  t)ecome  increasingly 
frustrated  with  the  system  of  reporting  the 
safety  violations  tfiey  detect  to  the  FRA  The 
FRA  is  inclined  to  lump  together  a  railroad's 
viotations  and  negotiate  the  fine  In  many 
cases,  Xt\e  States  reporting  violations  never 
know  wtietf>er  any  enforcement  action  has 
t>een  taken  against  the  Infringing  railroad  at 
all. 

When  States  have  taken  rail  enforcement 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  the  law  has  not 
been  clear.  For  example,  3  years  ago  the 
State  of  Louisiana  began  inspecting  rail  vehi- 
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cles  carrying  hazardous  materials  which  were 
in  rail  yards  awaiting  shipment.  Upran  finding 
violations,  the  State  placed  monetary  sanc- 
tions against  a  few  earners.  Subsequently,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  had  t>een  served  suit  by  a 
railroad  company  in  which  they  contend  a  pre- 
emption of  States  by  Federal  regulations  as 
they  relate  to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  by  rail  The  suit  is  still  pending.  Cer- 
tainly, States  have  a  legitimate  enforcement 
need  when  the  public  health  and  safety  Is  at 
nsk. 

If  the  FRA  continues  with  what  has  been 
aptly  characterized  as  its  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  rail  safety,  and  if  the  States  can  no 
longer  afford  their  safety  programs,  the  rail- 
road industry  will  be  largely  left  to  regulate 
Itself,  which  IS  most  certainly  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  State  Rail  Safety  Program  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1990  will  restore  the  commitment 
to  vigorous  safety  enforcement  that  Congress 
intended  when  it  reauthonzed  the  grant  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1989  Our  bill  would  allow 
State  agencies  which  have  been  certified  by 
the  FRA,  to  impose  fines  on  railroads  they 
find  to  be  in  violation  of  Federal  safety  regula- 
tions. Our  legislation  will  provide  an  incentive 
for  States  to  continue  their  rail  safety  efforts 
without  the  Congress  having  to  appropriate 
any  Federal  funding  It  will  also  have  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  increasing  the  enforcement 
actions  taken  against  unsafe  railroads.  How- 
ever, the  bill  does  not  allow  States  to  promul- 
gate any  new  regulations  of  their  own  or 
impose  fines  in  excess  of  the  Federal  fine 
schedule 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Commissioners.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  support  our  sensible 
effort  to  make  our  Nations  railroads  safer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  JAYNE 
BRONCATO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  nse  to  pay  tribute  to  an  ex- 
emplary educator,  Mary  Jayne  Broncato.  a 
constituent  and  a  friend  from  my  home  dls- 
tnct. 

Mary  Jayne  Broncato  recently  added  to  her 
long  list  of  professional  achievements  with  her 
appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  education  m  Illinois.  She  bnngs  to  her 
new  post  29  years  of  experience,  including 
more  than  20  years  in  Jollet  School  District 
86.  most  recently  as  district  superintendent. 

Mary  Jayne  began  her  career  of  Improving 
young  minds  in  1961  as  a  literature  teacher  at 
St  Francis  High  School  in  Wheaton,  IL.  From 
there  she  returned  to  Will  County,  teaching  in 
Romeoville,  IL,  public  schools  from  1962  to 
1967,  t>efore  coming  to  District  86.  Her  full- 
time  service  to  Joliet  schools  was  only  Inter- 
rupted by  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  her 
two  alma  maters,  Lewis  University  and  North- 
ern Illinois  University  in  the  1970's. 
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In  addition  to  her  dedicated  work  as  an  edu- 
cator, Mary  Jayne  Is  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother  wfio,  together  with  her  husband, 
Jacob,  raised  two  sons,  John  and  Patrick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Jayne  has  also  set  a  fine 
example  by  her  dedication  to  community  serv- 
ice. She  was  an  active  member  of  the  txsard 
of  directors  of  the  United  Way  of  Will  County. 
In  1986  she  served  as  campaign  chairperson 
for  the  annual  United  Way  Fund  Drive,  which 
that  year  raised  a  record  amount  under  her 
leadership.  Just  last  month  she  successfully 
completed  her  term  as  United  Way  Board 
President.  She  also  unselfishly  donates  her 
time  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  and  Jollet  Project  Pride 
serving  on  their  respective  boards  of  directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  Jollet  are 
losing  an  outstanding  educator,  an  Involved 
and  conscientious  citizen,  and  a  friend.  How- 
ever much  we  may  miss  her,  our  district  will 
still  benefit  from  her  new  position  with  the 
State  of  Illinois.  On  behalf  of  my  constituents, 
I  thank  Mary  Jayne  Broncato  for  her  service 
and  wish  her  well  In  the  future. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW 
HEALTH  CARE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  part  of  a  new  health  care  Initia- 
tive which,  if  enacted,  will  bring  much-needed 
relief  to  Americans  of  all  ages.  This  bill,  called 
Lifecare,  marks  an  Important  advance  In  the 
Government's  support  of  long-term  care.  Life- 
care  would  provide  home  and  community- 
based  care  and  nursing  home  care  for  the  im- 
paired elderiy,  for  disabled  children  and  for 
disabled.  Medicare-eligible  adults  under  age 
65.  I  commend  my  Senate  colleague,  the  hon- 
orable Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  for  his 
tireless  work  to  bring  this  bill  to  fruition— he  is 
the  sponsor  on  the  Senate  side.  And  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleague  on  the  Aging 
Committee,  the  honorable  Mary  Rose  Oakar 
(D-Ohio),  in  introducing  this  bill  In  the  House. 

In  poll  after  poll,  senior  citizens  have  point- 
ed to  long-term  care  as  their  No.  1  health  pri- 
ority. Children  with  birth  defects,  or  who  are 
born  prematurely,  or  who  are  victims  of  acci- 
dents, also  are  In  sore  need  of  long-term  care 
to  assist  them  with  activities  of  dally  living. 
Frail  and  disabled  Americans  need  not  be  el- 
deriy—they  can  be  any  age.  Long-term  illness- 
es do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  age. 

Unfortunately,  our  health  care  system  does 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  illness 
a  person  has.  If  it  Is  an  acute  problem — some- 
thing short-term,  like  a  broken  arm  or  an  ap- 
pendectomy—our health  care  system,  public 
and  private,  usually  does  a  good  job  of  treat- 
ing it  and  paying  for  the  care.  However, 
should  a  patient  have  the  misfortune  of  con- 
tracting a  chronic  Illness  such  as  Alzheimer's 
disease,  Parkinson's  disease  or  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis, or  suffering  a  serious  injury  or  stroke 
which  leads  to  lifetime  injury,  there  is  little  or 
no  assistance.   Only   Medicaid,   the   Federal- 
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State  health  program  for  the  very  poor,  will 
pay  for  long-term  care. 

According  to  my  subcommittee's  estimates, 
some  1  million  Americans  annually  become 
impoverished  trying  to  meet  the  costs  of  long- 
term  Illness  and  injury  each  year.  This  is  a 
startling  statistic  in  a  country  as  rich  as  ours. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  that  problem,  last 
year,  the  late  Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
who  recognized  long-term  care  as  the  most 
senous  gap  in  the  U.S.  health  care  system, 
and  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  2263,  to 
ccver  long-term  care  under  medicare.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  measure,  chronically  ill  elder- 
ly, disabled  persons  and  children  could  re- 
ceive long-term  home  care  benefits  under 
Medicare  after  having  tieen  certified  to  be 
unable  to  perform  two  or  more  normal  activi- 
ties of  daily  living.  Our  bill  focused  on  efficien- 
cy and  appropriateness  of  care,  too,  establish- 
ing a  professional  case  management  team  to 
determine  needs  and  assign  appropriate  serv- 
ices. Quality  of  care  is  also  a  prime  concern. 

H.R.  2263  is  still  pending  in  committee. 
Since  its  introduction,  a  whole  host  of  long- 
term  care  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Some  of  these  measures  have  serious  gaps 
in  coverage,  however.  Many  do  not  cover  chil- 
dren or  the  disabled,  which  I  consider  a  big 
mistake.  The  long-term  care  bill  which  is  final- 
ly enacted  by  Congress  must  cover  all  Ameri- 
cans. Also,  It  Is  Importrant  that  eligibility  be 
bared  not  on  income  but  rather  on  the  individ- 
ual's functional  limitations,  as  was  true  In  the 
Pepper-Roybal  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Initi- 
ative we  Introduce  today,  the  Kennedy- 
Roybal-Oakar  bill,  meets  that  important  test 
and  will  cover  children  and  the  disabled. 

The  financing  of  any  long-term  care  propos- 
al should  be  simple,  and  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  social  insurance.  The  Pepper-Roybal  bill 
identified  one  source  of  financing— removal  of 
the  celling  on  income  subject  to  the  Medicare 
payroll  tax — and  the  financing  mechanism  was 
supported  by  the  American  public.  I  can  note 
with  pride  that  Senator  Kennedy  has  ex- 
pressed this  intent  to  pursue  the  same  financ- 
ing plan  In  our  new  bill.  We  will  also  adopt 
other  appropriate  social  insurance  methods  as 
needed. 

The  new  bill  we  Introduce  today  builds  upon 
the  Pepper-Roybal  bill  in  an  important  way — It 
would  provide  coverage  for  custodial  care  In 
nursing  homes.  I  still  believe,  and  I  know  the 
majority  of  Americans  share  my  view,  that 
one's  home  is  the  preferred  setting  for  deliv- 
ery of  long-term  care  services.  But  when 
home  care  is  no  longer  beneficial  and  nursing 
home  care  is  unavoidable,  we  would  make 
that  type  of  care  available. 

I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
woman  Oakar,  on  this  bill  and  urge  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  join 
us.  Americans,  more  than  even  tjefore,  are 
looking  for  leadership  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  long-term  care,  a  problem  which  will 
only  get  worse  as  our  population  ages.  Let  us 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  enact 
meaningful  legislation  to  address  the  problem 
now. 
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CUDAHY  VETERANS  PROUDLY 
DEDICATE  WAR  MEMORIAL 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Menr>onal 
Day,  Monday,  May  28,  1990,  the  Cudahy  War 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc..  in  conjunction  with  the 
Allied  Veterans  Council  of  Cudahy,  will  t>e 
dedicating  a  memorial  to  all  the  veterans  who 
served  in  foreign  wars.  They  will  be  paying 
special  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

The  monument  will  be  a  massive  9  feet  high 
by  7  feet  wide  black  marble  structure  that  has 
t)een  designed  to  coordinate  with  the  architec- 
tural layout  of  the  site  donated  by  the  county 
government.  The  monument  will  be  located  in 
Cudahy  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Layton 
Avenue  and  Lake  Drive,  in  Sheridan  Park. 

Seven  short  months  ago,  the  veterans  of 
Cudahy  decided  It  was  time  to  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  their  fallen  comrades.  Once  mar- 
shaled, the  veterans  responded  in  record 
time.  While  other  communities  have  tried  for 
years  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  honor 
their  veterans,  Cudahy  started,  organized, 
funded,  and  will  complete,  and  dedicate  theirs 
in  less  than  a  year. 

The  dedication  will  take  place  after  what  is 
shaping  up  to  be  the  largest  parade  ceremony 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  Even  the  neightxjnng 
communities  have  planned  their  Memorial  Day 
activities  so  they  can  join  in  Cudahy's  parade 
and  dedication.  From  all  indications,  it  will  be 
the  most  successful  community  undertaking  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  and  it  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  cent! 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  community  take  the 
Initiative  to  start  and  complete  a  project  with- 
out State  or  Federal  aid.  In  fact,  the  Cudahy 
War  Memonal  fund  is  projected  to  be  in  the 
enviable  position  of  tjeing  overfunded.  That 
Cudahy  cares.  Is  not  just  a  slogan.  It's  a  way 
of  life  the  community  practices. 

The  generous  contributions  received  from 
the  Patrick  Cudahy  Co.,  the  Ladish  Founda- 
tion, the  Patrick  and  Anna  M.  Cudahy  Founda- 
tion, the  Cudahy  Lions  Club,  the  Cudahy 
KIwanIs  Club,  and  the  city  of  Cudahy  have  al- 
ready assured  the  success  of  the  project.  Ad- 
ditional contributions  will  provide  for  the  per- 
petual care  of  the  monument. 

Generations  to  come  will  be  reminded  of 
the  courage  and  patriotism  which  motivated 
these  gallant  men  and  women  when  their 
country  called  them  to  duty.  Cudahy  echoes 
the  sentiments  expressed  In  the  Cudahy 
Brothers  Co.,  newsletter,  "Peacock  Feathers," 
after  Worid  War  II  that  still  rings  true  today: 
"Each  and  everyone  of  those  men  and 
women  should  be  honored  and  remembered 
for  time  immemorial,  for  theirs  was  a  heroic 
sacrifice,  which  benefited  all  the  worid." 

The  board  of  directors  and  the  officers  of 
the  Cudahy  War  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  were 
the  driving  force  behind  the  monument.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  Is  Richard  Bartoshe- 
vich,  and  the  directors  are  Erwin  Bud  Bessler, 
Joseph  P,  Farina,  George  Dawidzlak,  Lloyd 
Buttke,  Robert  Felle  Jr.,  Alexander  Haldarian, 
Joseph  Macek,  Anthony  Luljak,  and  Donald 
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Jankowskl.  The  officers  are  Frank  Chovanec, 
president;  Donald  Arthur  Jensen,  vk»  presi- 
dent; and  Daniel  R.  Furdek,  secretary /treasur- 
er. Each  and  every  one  deserves  a  fwartfelt 
thanks  for  the  effort  they  made  on  behalf  of 
their  community. 

There  are  countless  others,  from  local, 
State,  and  national  officials  to  local  imjividuals 
and  family  members  of  the  deceased  veterans 
who  have  contributed  to  make  this  a  success 
and  a  showcase  event  for  ffie  community. 
This  is  truly  a  dedication  that  the  wtx)le  com- 
munity takes  pride  In.  Congratulations  Cudahy, 
on  a  job  well  done 


INTRODUCTION  OP  NURSING 
HOME  ACCESS  TO  RESPIRATO- 
RY THERAPY  ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1990 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  today  to  improve  the  health  care  of 
our  Nation's  elderiy  by  preserving  respiratory 
therapy  services  at  nursing  homes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  repeal  of  catastrophic 
health  insurance,  we  must  find  low  cost  ways 
of  fine  tuning  the  Medicare  system  to  improve 
health  care  for  the  elderiy.  My  t)ill  would  make 
a  technical  change  in  Medicare  to  assist  el- 
deriy Amencans  in  need  of  respiratory  care, 
particularty  those  living  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  such  as  Inner  cities  and  rural 
communities. 

Growing  numt)ers  of  our  senior  citizens 
suffer  from  both  chronic  and  severe  respirato- 
ry illnesses  such  as  emphysema  and  asthma. 
There  is  an  increasing  population  of  elderly 
who  are  dependent  upon  mechanical  ventila- 
tors to  breathe  for  some  part  of  the  day. 
Years  ago  these  patients  would  have  re- 
mained confined  to  the  hospital.  The  advance 
of  medical  technology  and  the  advent  of  the 
Medicare  prospective  payment  system  has 
had  the  effect  of  transferring  many  of  these 
respiratory  patients  out  of  the  hospital  and 
into  alternative  care  sites  such  as  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  [SNF's]. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  respiratory  care  in 
SNF's  has  been  delivered  by  a  variety  of  enti- 
ties, including  the  transferring  hospital,  inde- 
pendent respiratory  care  companies,  or  by  the 
nursing  home.  The  system  has  worked  well 
until  recently,  when  Medicare  began  to  en- 
force an  outmoded  and  little-known  provision 
which  requires  that  only  a  hospital  with  a 
transfer  agreement  with  a  SNF  may  provide 
respiratory  care  personnel  to  the  SNF.  Fur- 
thermore, only  full-time  employees  of  that 
hospital  may  be  sent  to  the  nursing  home. 
This  provision  was  enacted  in  1965  when  res- 
piratory care  services  were  almost  always  lim- 
ited to  the  hospital. 

Medicare,  until  recently,  has  not  enforced 
this  rule.  However,  Medicare  intermediaries  in 
Ohio,  Florida,  and  New  Jersey  have  now  re- 
vived it,  and  the  consequences  for  SNF  pa- 
tients could  t>e  devastating,  particulariy  in  rural 
areas  and  inner  cities. 

Many  rural  hospitals  are  having  severe 
manpower  shortages,  and  must  rely  on  tem- 
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porary  agencies  or  contract  service  employ- 
ees. Regardless  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
respiratory  personnel,  these  Individuals  may 
not  provide  reimbursable  respiratory  care 
simpty  because  they  are  not  full-time  hospital 
employees. 

Many  small  hospitals  cannot  afford  a  fully 
operational  respiratory  care  department  and 
must  refy  on  contract  personnel  to  delrver 
care  to  the  respiratory  patient  population 
Care  to  SNF  patients  again  would  be  prohibit- 
ed. 

There  are  currently  6,000  vacancies  tor  res- 
piratory ttierapists  in  the  country  The  Institute 
of  Medicir)e  has  predicted  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  demand  for  respiratory  therapists  will 
exceed  the  supply  by  34  percent.  The  resur- 
rection of  this  rule  my  Medicare  would  further 
limit  respiratory  care  at  SNF  s  already  suffer 
Ing  from  personnel  shortages. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
rectify  this  problem  by  including  respiratory 
therapy  as  part  of  extended  care  services  in  a 
slolled  nursing  facility  Since  the  legislation 
simply  codifies  tlie  previously  exisitng  method 
of  providing  respiratory  care  services  through 
a  variety  of  practitioners,  it  is  expected  to 
have  little  or  no  budget  impact.  It  simply 
allows  patients  afflicted  with  respiratory  ill- 
nesses to  continue  to  receive  the  needed  and 
£^)propriate  respiratory  care,  regardless  of  the 
care  site 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  Representa- 
tives Roe,  Fauntroy,  Penny,  Collins. 
Wyden  and  Chapman  have  loined  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  to  im 
prove  the  quality  and  increase  the  access  to 
respiratory  care  services  available  to  our  na- 
tion's elderly.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  tie  enacted  quickly  so  that  the  negative 
consequences  of  the  enforcement  of  the  out- 
dated Medicare  provision  will  be  avoided  I 
urge  other  colleagues  to  |0in  me  in  this  impor 
tant  effort. 


FLORIDA  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO 
PAY  FOR  FLAWED  FEDERAL 
POLICIES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concern  that,  in  implementing  its 
piolicies,  tfie  Federal  Government  is  abdicating 
Its  responsibility  to  finance  its  decisions  Good 
businessmen  try  to  maximize  their  production 
while  minimizing  their  costs;  however,  this  is  a 
practice,  it  seems,  that  is  not  transferable  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  irresponsible  for 
tfie  Federal  Government  to  continue  to 
produce  policies  and,  in  the  process  of  mini- 
mizing its  costs,  pass  the  bill  on  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Immigration  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  piolicy  by  abdication  tieing  practiced 
[in  south  Florida]  these  days,  and  recently  it 
was  hinted  that  the  Federal  Governments 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Develop- 
ment Program  would  soon  follow  suit. 

I  am  dismayed  over  recent  newspaper  re- 
ports that  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  would 
like  Florida  to  buy  back  offshore  oil  explora- 
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tion  leases  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  Flori- 
da Keys  and  Everglades  National  Park.  The 
State  of  Flonda  did  not  encourage  the  sale  of 
these  leases  nor  did  it  benefit  financially;  the 
State  of  Flonda  should  not  have  to  pay  one 
dime  of  the  cost  of  buying  back  these  leases. 
The  statements  of  Secretary  Lujan,  however, 
indicate  an  increasingly  standardized  practice 
of  the  previous  and  current  administration:  the 
Federal  Government  asks  State  and  local 
governments  to  supply  the  soap,  the  mop, 
and  the  eltxiw  grease  to  clean  up  the  mess 
caused  by  their  policies 

Secretary  Lu)an  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying  that  I  can't  start  the  practice  of  can- 
celing leases,  but  maytie  we  can  start  getting 
States  to  buy  those  leases."  I  commend  the 
Bush  administration  for  trying  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem  of  great  concern  to  all  Florid- 
lans.  but  it  is  wrong  to  expect  Florida  to  bail  it 
out  of  this  one  |ust  as  it  is  wrong  to  ask 
States  to  pay  lor  absorbing  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral immigration  policies.  It  was  irresponsible 
for  the  Department  of  the  Intenor  to  sell  these 
leases  while  the  area  was  protected  by  a  mor- 
atorium, and  it  IS  unfair  to  ask  the  State  of 
Florida  to  pay  for  refunds  to  the  purchasers.  It 
is  equally  unfair  to  ask  high-impact  States  to 
pay  the  costs  of  inconsistent  immigration  poli- 
cies which  are  an  overwhelming  burden  for 
many  local  communities. 

Federal  immigration  policies  are  a  failure  to 
control  our  borders  and  a  definite  failure  to 
provide  our  communities  with  anything  like 
adequate  assistance  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
A  dangerous  gee  whiz,  tough  luck"  prece- 
dent has  t>een  set  for  one  flawed  Federal 
policy:  why  not  apply  it  to  another? 

The  people  of  south  Florida  do  not  have  a 
foreign  policy,  a  border  patrol,  or  an  immigra- 
tion policy  What  they  do  have  are  attractive 
and  hospitable  communities  with  a  tradition  of 
doing  their  best  to  welcome  newcomers.  They 
also  have  a  maior  financial  and  community 
services  problem 

South  Flonda  has  already  expended  well  in 
excess  of  S100  million  to  deal  with  Federal 
refugee  problems  and  faces  additional  millions 
in  expenditures  This  is  )ust  to  take  care  of  the 
refugees  who  are  already  here,  not  to  mention 
the  new  wave  looming  on  the  horizon.  Aside 
from  the  staggenng  sums  involved,  all  south 
Flondians  pay  in  the  quality  of  education  and 
health  care  for  everyone  because  a  cnsis  in 
priorities  has  been  created  The  Federal  as- 
sistance that  characterized  past  immigration 
emergencies  has  been  replaced  by  a  policy  of 
Federal  indifference 

We  all  recognize  the  acute  strain  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  has  placed  on  other  levels  of 
government,  but  this  kind  of  taxation  by  abdi- 
cation cannot  go  on  Federal  immigration  poli- 
cies and  Secretary  Luian's  recent  comments 
indicate  a  willingness  to  increase  the  financial 
burden  for  States  for  Federal  policies.  In  each 
ot  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  absorb- 
ing new  immigration  populations  has  gotten 
smaller  and  smaller  The  logic  is  simple;  let's 
apply  the  Federal  Government's  commitment 
to  immigration  policies  to  finding  a  solution  to 
the  offshore  drilling  dilemma  in  Flonda.  Before 
we  consider  the  capital  gains  tax,  we  need  to 
look  a  the  Federal  pains"  tax.  In  south  Flori- 
da, those  rates  are  already  too  high  to  add 
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the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration folly. 


February  22,  1990 


Mr.  Paul  Hillyard,  "Soup,"  built  his  life 
around  the  traditions  of  family,  faith,  and  com- 
munity service.  While  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
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missed  at  work,  I  am  equally  confident  that  his 
strong  presence  in  the  community  will  contin- 
ue. 
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"Soup,"  I  hope  the  years  ahead  are  as  nch 
as  those  Isehind  you  Congratulations  on  your 
retirement 


REMARKS   ON   BEHALF  OF  PAUL 

WILLIAM     HILLYARD  ON     THE 

OCCASION      OF      HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 

HON.  D.  FRENCH  SLAUGHTER,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1990 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done 
nothing  more  or  less  than  serve  his  communi- 
ty faithfully  for  better  than  50  years.  Today,  I 
wish  to  recognize  Mr.  Paul  William  Hillyard  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

"Soup,"  as  he  is  known,  has  been  working 
for  the  Winchester,  VA,  school  system  for  the 
last  30  years.  He  began  his  teaching  career 
as  a  physical  education  teacher  and  for  the 
past  15  years,  he  has  served  Daniel  Morgan 
Middle  School  in  an  administrative  capacity  as 
assistant  principal.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hillyard  has 
been  the  assistant  pnncipal  there  since  Daniel 
Morgan  opened  its  doors  In  1974. 

Friday,  February  23,  1990,  may  be  the  day 
Paul  Hillyard  retires,  but  I  am  sure  that  Daniel 
Morgan  Middle  School  will  carry  fonward  many 
of  his  ideas  for  years  to  come.  Also,  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  spirit  of  contribution  and  partici- 
pation will  remain  with  the  school  as  a  legacy 
in  its  own  right. 

The  secrets  of  "Soup's"  success  are  not 
too  difficult  to  find.  To  begin,  he  has  a  won- 
derful family.  He  is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  two  daughters.  He  also  has 
two  grandchildren,  a  granddaughter,  and  a 
grandson.  Mention  of  his  family  would  not  be 
complete  either  without  acknowledgement  and 
respect  paid  to  Mrs.  Opal  Hillyard,  "Soup's" 
mother. 

The  Braddock  Street  United  Methodist 
Church  has  seen  four  generations  of  Hillyard 
family  members.  Remarkably,  those  four  gen- 
erations continue  to  worship  there,  as  I  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Opal  Hillyard  is  still  an  active 
member. 

Cleariy,  family  and  faith  are  two  outstanding 
features  of  '"Soup's"  life.  Community  involve- 
ment is  another.  "Soup"  is  a  member  of  the 
Gainesboro  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and 
the  Ruritan  Club.  He  has  been  a  referee  on 
both  the  college  and  high  school  levels.  Fur- 
ther, he  has  served  as  a  little  league  football 
referee.  This  kind  of  volunteerism  is  precisely 
the  sort  that  President  Bush  has  highlighted 
and  applauded  in  speeches  throughout  the 
country. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  I  want  to  say 
that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  not 
old  fashioned,  or  otherwise  out  of  date,  to  be 
a  pillar  of  community  or  to  serve  others.  It  is 
not  old  fashioned  to  belong  to  the  church 
where  you  and  generations  before  and  after 
have  worshippied.  Part  of  what  makes  our 
country  so  strong  is  its  commitment,  through 
the  generations,  to  family,  faith,  and  communi- 
ty. Values  are  what  makes  the  difference  in 
terms  of  quality  of  life. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  23.  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  21 
seconds,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  b\  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


The  legislati\e  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
WashingtorL  DC.  February  23.  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provision.s  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  26.  1990.  AT  11:30  A.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  Monday. 
February  26,  1990.  at  11:30  a.m. 

Thereupon,  at  10  a.m.  and  42  sec- 
onds, the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  February  26,  1990.  at  11:30 
a.m. 


^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Afo/irffl^,  February  26,  1990 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  You  eternal  God,  that 
though  we  accept  the  patterns  of  day 
following  day  and  event  following 
event,  we  recognize  that  the  time  in 
which  we  live  is  a  special  moment 
when  peoples  and  nations  are  claiming 
a  reality  that  had  been  only  a  vision  or 
a  distant  hope.  As  Your  bountiful 
."cpirit  of  renewal  touches  the  lives  of 
people  in  so  many  different  circum- 
stances and  in  diverse  ways,  so  may 
we.  in  our  own  responsibilities,  be  good 
and  faithful  stewards  of  the  gifts  You 
have  given  us.  May  Your  blessing  be 
upon  each  person  who  turns  to  You  in 
need,  and  may  Your  benediction  nur- 
ture us  in  all  the  days  ahead.  This  is 
our  earnest  prayer.  Amen.F 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  GILLMOR  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  535.  An  act  to  increase  civil  monetary 
penalties  based  on  the  effect  of  inflation; 

S.  580.  An  act  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of  stu- 
dent-athletes at  such  institutions:  and 

S.  2124.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Space  Council,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-114,  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  98-33,  99-161. 
and  100-674,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader,  announces  his  ap- 


pointments of  Mr.  RoBB  and  Mr.  John 
Mansfield  Falk,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
members  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  title 
22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  101st  Congress,  2d 
session,  to  be  held  in  Kiawah  Island, 
SC,  February  22-26,  1990. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  on 
Friday,  February  23,  1990: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  1  through  March  7,  1990, 
a-s  "National  Quarter  Horse  Week." 


JIM  WRIGHT'S  ROLE  AS 
PEACEMAKER 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  joy  that  we 
learn  this  morning  of  the  election  of 
Violeta  Barrios  Chamorro  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Nicaragua.  We  hope  that  per- 
manent peace  will  come  to  that  nation 
and  that  Mrs.  Chamorro's  administra- 
tion will  bring  a  good  life  to  the 
people. 

Many  men  and  women  deserve  credit 
for  helping  make  the  democratic  proc- 
ess work.  President  Jimmy  Carter  de- 
serves special  praise.  President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  offered  splendid 
leadership  in  the  drive  for  peace  by 
the  five  Central  American  presidents. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  proud  of  the  courageous  ini- 
tiative in  August  1987,  of  our  then 
Speaker,  Jim  Wright.  It  was  Speaker 
Wright  who  put  forth  the  plan  that 
eventually  resulted  in  the  free  election 
yesterday,  and  who  had  the  courage  to 
support  President  Arias'  ongoing 
peace  process  when  others  were  trying 
to  derail  it.  Jim  Wright's  name  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  peacemaker. 


PEOPLE  CHOOSE  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Fidel  Castro  must  be  shaking  in  his 
boots. 

The  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
spilling  over  into  our  own  hemisphere. 
Yesterday,  the  people  of  Nicaragxia 
battered  down  their  Berlin  Wall  with 
ballots.  Today,  Americans  and  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  are 
celebrating  the  fall  of  another  dicta- 
tor. Daniel  Ortega  has  finally  learned 
the  lesson  that  so  many  dictators  have 
learned  recently:  Given  the  choice, 
people  will  choose  freedom  every  time. 

Can  open  and  fair  elections  in  Cuba 
be  far  off? 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS:  REC- 
OGNITION OF  THE  HEROINE 
AND  HERO 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heroine  today  is  Violeta  Chamorro, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  be 
their  new  President.  The  election  was 
fair  and  peaceful  and  President  Daniel 
Ortega  has  conceded  defeat.  This  elec- 
tion proves,  once  again,  that  the  ballot 
is  more  powerful  than  the  bullet.  Mrs. 
Chamorro  should  be  applauded  for 
her  courage  and  tenacity  against  tre- 
mendous odds. 

In  our  praise  for  Mrs.  Chamorro.  we 
should  not  overlook  the  hero  in  this 
drama— former  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  His  diligence  and  integrity 
added  fairness  to  the  election  cam- 
paign and  credibility  to  the  outcome. 
His  impartiality  gave  both  sides  confi- 
dence that  his  participation  would  ul- 
timately be  good  for  Nicaragua.  Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  role  as  a  peacemaker  and  the 
dignity  with  which  he  treats  his  status 
as  a  former  President. 

Today  there  is  an  almost  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  hope  President  Bush 
seizes  this  opportunity  by  immediately 
lifting  economic  sanctions  against 
Nicaragua  and  extending  a  helping 
hand,  as  we  have  the  struggling  new 
democracies  in  Eastern  Europe. 


DEMOCRACY  WINS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  NJember  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  u   140^   is  2:0^  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stun- 
ning victory  of  democracy  over  totali- 
tarianism in  Nicaragua  Is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people.  They  did  not  believe  in  the 
opinion  polls.  They  believed  in  a  free 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  also  a  personal  triumph  for  Mrs. 
Chamorro.  We  congratulate  her  and 
her  UNO  colleagues  for  a  great  victo- 
ry. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  de- 
mocracy can  be  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Nicaragua.  However,  thi.s 
victory  is  a  splendid  beginning. 

I  am  reminded  of  Secretary  of  State 
Jim  Baker's  moves  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Bush  administration  to  get  biparti- 
san accord  on  how  we  deal  with  Nica- 
ragua, and  we  did  have  our  detractors. 
I  might  add. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Bush 
and  the  Congress  can  continue  to  work 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  help  this  new 
democracy  get  on  its  feet.  We  must 
leave  to  historians  to  explore  the  vari- 
ous paths  that  led  to  the  victory.  How- 
ever, one  point  should  be  made  imme- 
diately: President  Reagan.  President 
Bush,  and  the  bipartisan  coalition  in 
the  Congress  deserve  a  part  of  the 
credit  for  the  triumph. 

In  the  face  of  persistent  opposition, 
the  two  Presidents  and  the  bipartisan 
coalition  kept  alive  the  hope  for  de- 
mocracy by  helping  the  Contras  and 
the  political  democratic  opposition. 

To  the  Contras.  who  fought  coura- 
geously and  well  against  the  largest. 
best-equipped  army  in  the  history  of 
Central  America,  let  me  say: 

Your  sacrifices  were  worth  it.  Your 
cause  was  just,  and  your  critics  were 
wrong.  Without  your  courage,  none  of 
this  could  have  happened. 

As  I  said,  he  true  glory  goes  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  to  Mrs.  Chamorro. 
and  to  UNO  Long  live  democracy  in 
Nicaragua. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  MICK 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
headline  on  the  front  page  of  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  reads:  "4  Slain. 
2  Hurt  in  NW  Club  .  .  .  D.C.  Toll  Hits 
83."  Yes.  through  February  24.  that's 
83  murders  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
compared  to  84  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

So.  what's  new.  you  ask. 

Well,  the  headlines  in  the  newspa- 
pers in  my  own  district  yesterday 
were:  "Slaying  of  Publisher  Shocks 
Marion.  KY"  and  "Publisher  killed 
during  burglary." 

Paul  Mick,  age  42.  publisher  of  the 
Crittenden  Press,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Kentucky  Industrial  Founda- 
tion and  the  former  president  of  the 


Kentucky  Press  Association,  was 
found  stabbed  to  death  at  his  home 
early  Saturday  morning  after  he 
struggled  with  a  burglar. 

An  18-year-old  white  man  in  Marion 
who  lived  three  blocks  from  the  Mick 
home  has  been  arrested,  charged  with 
burglary  and  murder. 

Paul  Mick  was  one  of  my  most  out- 
standing constituents.  He  was  one  I 
proudly  referred  to  as  a  friend. 

His  attractive,  talented  wife  Nancy, 
and  their  three  children.  Allison.  18. 
Andrea,  9,  and  5-year-old  Lucas  Mick, 
are  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
western  Kentuckians  who  mourn  the 
loss  of  Paul  Mick. 

Western  Kentuckians— like  the  resi- 
dents of  Washington.  DC— wonder 
why  all  these  senseless  murders  con- 
tinue and  when  they  will  end. 


CUBAN  PEOPLE  DESERVE 
CHANCE  TO  CHOOSE 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  10  years  of  stormy  weather 
in  Central  America:  now  the  Sun  is  fi- 
nally shining  through  the  clouds. 
After  years  of  struggle,  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  area  have  a  fighting 
chance. 

The  Sandinistas  should  respect  the 
people's  mandate.  Ortega  should  turn 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  Mrs. 
Chamorro,  and  he  should  do  it  with- 
out delay. 

The  election  results  will  reach  far 
outside  of  Nicaragua.  Salvadoran 
rebels  should  get  the  message:  Central 
Americans  do  not  want  Marxist  rule. 
They  want  free  speech,  free  elections, 
and  free  markets. 

Fide!  Castro  should  also  take  notice. 
Latin  Americans  have  suffered  from 
25  years  of  Cuban-sponsored  subver- 
sion. The  only  results  have  been  death 
and  destruction.  It  is  time  to  give  the 
Cuban  people  a  chance  to  choose  their 
own  government. 


THE  DREXEL  BURNHAM  LAM- 
BERT BANKRUPTCY  FLIM- 
FLAM DEMANDS  CORRECTION 
BY  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  of  the  old  West  the  robbers 
would  ride  out  of  town— saddlebags 
bulging  with  stolen  money— just 
before  the  posse  rode  into  town. 

We  had  another  wild  west  adventure 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Only  this  time  the  bad  guys  did  not 
wear  red  bandanas  and  buckskin  vests. 
They  wore  Hermes  ties  and  Saville  row 
suits. 


This  time  they  didn't  ride  out  of 
town  on  horses  but  on  BMW's  and 
Rolls  Royces. 

I  am  talking  about  the  $350  million 
in  bonuses  the  brokerage  firm.  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert,  Inc.,  paid  to  execu- 
tives and  insiders  just  days  before  its 
parent  corporation  declared  bankrupt- 
cy owing— you  guessed  it— $350  million 
to  employees,  creditors,  and  investors. 

But,  the  bankruptcy  trustee  may  not 
be  able  to  recapture  that  money  be- 
cause of  a  legal  flim-flam  and  shell 
game.  The  bonuses  were  paid  by  the 
Drexel  brokerage  firm,  but  it  was  the 
parent  firm  which  went  into  chapter 
11  bankruptcy. 

On  Thursday  Chairman  Jack 
Brook's  subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  will  open  hearings  into  this 
Drexel  outrage. 

I  hope  we  can  change  the  bankrupt- 
cy code  to  give  trustees  added  author- 
ity to  go  behind  fraudulent  transfers 
of  corporate  wealth  designed  to  defeat 
legitimate  claims  of  creditors  and 
rank-and-file  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  rewrite  that 
old  West  scenario.  I  want  the  posse  to 
ride  into  town  before  the  bad  guys  ride 
out. 
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GREAT  LAKES  INVASION  COULD 
COST  BILLIONS 

(Mr.  GILLMOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  echo  the  joy  of  the  previous  speaker 
and  the  American  people  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Marxist-Sandinista  dictator- 
ship. 

What  I  rise  today  to  talk  about  is  an 
invasion  of  Lake  Erie  by  a  small  crea- 
ture. 

A  few  years  ago.  almost  unnoticed, 
an  inch-long  creature  invaded  the 
Great  Lakes.  Now.  noticeably,  resi- 
dents around  the  lakes  are  worried  be- 
cause up  to  700.000  can  occupy  one 
square  meter  of  lake  bottom. 

I  am  referring  to  the  zebra  mussel, 
which  is  a  tiny  destructive  shellfish 
from  Europe  that  clings  to  anything 
solid  and  feeds  on  plankton. 

Zebra  mussels  are  choking  water 
intake  pipes,  ruining  boat  motors, 
fouling  fish  spawning  grounds,  and 
disrupting  the  food  chain.  Experts 
agree  the  zebra  mussel  could  spead 
almost  immediately  to  lakes,  ponds, 
and  rivers  throughout  the  Northeast 
and  into  the  Mississippi  basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  zebra  mussel  could 
cause  up  to  $5  billion  in  damage  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  Canada  has  already 
funded  extensive  research,  and  Con- 
gress needs  to  fund  research  now  that 
will  prepare  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
zebra  mussel. 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  FINALLY 
SPOKEN  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nicaraguan  people  have  finally 
spoken.  Yesterday  Presidential  candi- 
date Violeta  Chamorro  won  in  an 
upset  against  Daniel  Ortega.  Actually 
it  was  only  an  upset  for  those  who  did 
not  have  faith  in  the  Nicaraguan 
people  or  in  the  election  process. 

The  turning  point  for  the  opposition 
took  place  when  the  people  lost  their 
fear,  when  they  became  convinced 
that  their  vote  indeed  would  be  cast  in 
secret.  Pollsters  who  had  predicted  a 
Sandinista  victory  turned  out  to  be 
wrong. 

So  what  were  the  elements  that  con- 
tributed to  this  stunning  develop- 
ment? First,  the  steadfast  support  for 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  on  the  part  of 
this  country  through  this  decade, 
from  earlier  support  for  the  Contras 
to  the  recent  support  for  these  demo- 
cratic elections.  Second,  the  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  Central  American 
leaders  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
themselves  for  Central  America. 
Third,  the  role  played  by  international 
observers  to  ensure  the  fairness  of  the 
elections. 

The  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  especially 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter  de- 
serve congratulations  on  the  very  posi- 
tive role  they  played  in  making  yester- 
day's election  possible. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  credit  for  victory  has  to 
go  to  the  Nicaraguan  people.  They 
voted  for  Violeta  Chamorro  and  a  plat- 
form that  called  for  reconciliation,  an 
end  to  the  war,  an  end  to  the  military 
draft,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  The 
Nicaraguan  people  have  finally  spoken 
after  10  years.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  begins. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALL  WHO  HAVE 
WORKED  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
have  risen  this  morning  to  suggest 
that  we  give  former  President  Carter 
credit  for  his  role  in  ensuring  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Nicaragua.  As  a  Re- 
publican. I  am  more  than  ready  to 
concede  all  the  credit  in  the  world  to 
President  Carter  for  his  efforts.  All  I 
ask  in  return,  however,  is  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  espe- 
cially the  Democratic  side,  concede  to 
us  that  our  efforts  over  the  last  10 
years  have  also  been  proper  in  pursu- 
ing a  course  to  give  the  people  of  Nica- 


ragua a  government  that  believed  in 
democracy,  a  government  that  was 
committed  to  the  real  revolution  that 
the  Ortega  brothers  stood  for  when 
they  came  to  power,  not  the  totalitari- 
anism that  they  imposed  over  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  and  was  rejected 
yesterday. 

President  Havel  of  Czechoslovakia 
said  last  week  in  this  Chamber. 
"Things  are  happening  so  fast  we 
don't  have  time  to  be  astonished.  " 
Who  would  have  believed  the  people 
have  the  power  within  them  to  turn 
out  and  overturn  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  as  they  did  yesterday? 

We  hear  now  discussions  of  reconcili- 
ation in  Nicaragua.  Let  us  also  have 
reconciliation  in  this  Congress  and  in 
this  country.  We  now  have  the  peo- 
ple's voice  in  Nicaragua  for  a  govern- 
ment that  is  free,  a  government  of.  by. 
and  for  the  people.  Let  us  do  our  part 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  dream 
come  true  this  time  out. 


UNITED  STATES-CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICAN COOPERATIVE  AP- 
PROACH VINDICATED  BY  NICA- 
RAGUAN ELECTION  RESULTS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  we  have  heard  so  far  indicates 
that  the  election  in  Nicaragua  yester- 
day demonstrates  what  can  be  done 
when  the  United  States  works  coop- 
eratively with  its  regional  allies  in  this 
hemisphere  rather  than  insisting  on  a 
policy  which  has  no  supporters  but 
ourselves. 

The  Sandinistas  were  able  to  with- 
stand the  pressures  from  the  discredit- 
ed Contras,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  full  force  of  world  opin- 
ion when  that  force  was  effectively  ap- 
plied to  regional  cooperation  led  by 
Costa  Rican  President  Arias  and  in  the 
end  supported  by  the  United  States. 

The  Bush  administration  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  moving  away  from 
the  unilateral  militarism  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  Former  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  is  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  leadership  role  in 
moving  the  United  States  toward  sup- 
port for  the  regional  approach.  This 
vote  is  a  vindication  of  the  insistence 
of  those  in  the  Congress  who  for  so 
long  fought  for  a  policy  of  regional  co- 
operation and  regional  cooperative 
pressure  rather  than  unilateral  mili- 
tary confrontation. 


A  NEW  BEGINNING  FOR  THE 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
votes  are  in  from  Nicaragua  and  the 
result  is  clear:  Violeta  Chamorro  did  to 
Daniel  Ortega  what  "Buster"  Douglas 
did  to  Mike  Tyson— win  by  a  knockout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua yesterday  confirmed  what  many 
of  us  have  been  preaching  for  11 
years— that  the  Sandinistas  do  not 
have  the  support  of  the  people  and 
that  when  given  a  choice,  the  people 
will  make  that  clear. 

And  make  it  clear  they  did.  Violeta 
Chamorro  is  a  remarkable  woman.  She 
has  triumphed  over  considerable  ad- 
versity in  her  ultimately  successful 
bid.  She  has  had  to  endure  threats  and 
violence  from  the  Sandinistas"  legend- 
ary turbas  divinas— the  divine  mobs— 
but  through  it  all.  she  refused  to  be 
cowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
have  lived  an  almost  uninterrupted 
nightmare  for  several  decades.  We  all 
know  that  the  dictator  Somoza  was  no 
great  friend  of  civil  liberties:  we  now 
have  concrete  proof  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  no  better,  and  quite  probably 
are  far  worse. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  have  suf- 
fered enough.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
Mr.  Ortega  to  respect  the  wishes  of  his 
people  and  step  down.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress can  do  our  part  by  making  it 
clear  that  we  are  united  in  the  belief 
that  Nicaragua's  election  was  fair  and 
square  and  that  Mr.  Ortega  must  re- 
spect its  results. 

This  is  no  time  for  partisan  squab- 
bles. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  time  to  speak 
with  a  unified  voice.  The  Nicaraguan 
people  have  voted  and  the  fate  of 
their  nation  depends  on  their  voices 
being  heard. 


n  1220 

THE  TIMIDITY  OF  THE  S&L 
BAILOUT  LAW 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  1  year  anniversary  of  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  President 
Bush's  S&L  legislation.  Unlike  his 
predecessor.  President  Bush  stepped 
to  the  precipice  of  the  S&L  crisis  and 
acted.  President  Bush  appropriately 
addressed  a  very  significant  problem, 
offered  a  responsible  outline  for  a  so- 
lution and  worked  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  improve  that  proposal.  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  those  efforts. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bush  administration's  political  cour- 
age of  February  1989  has  turned  to  po- 
litical timidity  in  February  1990.  The 
President  has  looked  into  the  depths 
of  the  Grand  Canyon-sized  S&L  bail- 
out and  is  backing  away.  Instead  of  ap- 
pointing people  to  get  the  job  done, 
the  President  is  looking  for  people  to 
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exercise  political  damage  contrcl.  The 
decision  of  Frederick  Wolf  not  to 
aissume  the  job  of  the  director  at  OTS 
is  the  most  recent  disappointment  and 
further  evidence  of  the  lackluster  per- 
formance 0!  the  Bush  administration 
in  implementing  the  S&L  bailout  law. 

Today,  Mv.  Speaker  the  l-.vo  public 
representative  ilots  in  the  i.nportant 
RTC  oversight  board  are  still  ui:f;iled. 
The  RTC  oversight  board  is  headed  by 
an  acting  president  after  President 
Dan  Kearney  quit  2  weeks  ago  in  frus- 
tration with  Treai.'iry  meddling.  There 
soon  will  be  an  acting  director  to  re- 
place the  acting  director  at  the  Office 
of  Thrif  Supervision.  All  of  those 
posts  are  keyed  to  proper  enforcement 
of  the  tough  new  SA:L  bailout  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
the  Bush  administracion  is  basing  its 
selection  criteria  for  those  pcstj  on 
whom  they  can  oeii,  control,  while  the 
cost  of  the  $16o  billion  S&L  bailout 
mounta  by  over  $i4  million  a  daj.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  administration  to 
get  its  act  together  and  to  muster  the 
political  couraeje  and  intesLina;  forti- 
tude being  spent  on  the  S&L  bailout. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  nay  for  this  S&L 
bailout  once,  much  less  paying  more 
tomorrow  on  account  of  today's  timidi- 
ty of  the  S&L  bailoui  law 


FREEDOM  CONTINUES  ITS 
MARCH 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  wa5 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  trend 
towards  democracy  that  has  been  so 
prevalent  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  which  has  manifested 
itself  most  recently  in  that  region  in 
Lithuania,  as  furtner  triumphed  in 
Nicaragua.  W^i'h  tremendous  bravura, 
the  people  "f  Nicaragua  have  turned 
out  in  huge  numbers  to  elect  an  oppo- 
sition movement  dedicated  to  individ- 
ual rights  and  a  free  economy.  The 
National  Opposition  Union,  headed  by 
Violeta  Chamorro  and  known  by  the 
Spanish  acronym  UNO.  has  waged  an 
uphill  battle  against  an  entrenched 
Sandinista  Party  that  dominated  the 
Nicaraguan  mass  media  throughout 
the  campaign.  UNO's  success  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  particularly  congratulate  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Baker  and  the  admin- 
istration on  their  handling  of  this  sen- 
sitive question.  It  is  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  years  that  have  helped 
bring  about  truly  extraordinary 
change  in  the  world. 

Though  the  United  States  and  the 
Sandinista  leadership  of  Nicaragua 
have  not  enjoyed  positive  relations 
over  the  years,  the  Sandinistas  do  de- 
serve our  recognition  for  their  appar- 
ent willingness  to  abide  by  the  will  of 


the  people.  While  there  have  been 
some  reports  of  irregularities,  numer- 
ous international  observers,  including 
prominent  Americans,  have  concluded 
that  the  elections  have  been  the  fair- 
est in  Nicaragua's  history.  The  Sandi- 
nistas deserve  credit  for  realizing  that 
an  effort  to  thwart  the  popular  will 
would  only  have  further  exacerbated 
the  strife  that  has  characterized  the 
Nicaraguan  political  landscape  for  a 
decade. 

As  the  transition  to  a  government 
unequivocally  committed  to  democra- 
cy and  individual  rights  occurs.  I  am 
thoroughly  optimistic  that  America's 
relationship  with  Nicaragua  will 
change  dramatically  for  the  better.  I 
intend  to  support  the  normalization  of 
relations  as  the  democratic  process 
further  unfolds,  and  look  forward  to 
supporting  the  adniinistration  in  its 
efforts  to  address  Nicaragua'^  myriad 
needs. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
hoping  that  democracy  will  continue 
its  victorious  march,  visiting  Cuba, 
Haiti,  and  every  other  corner  of  our 
planet  where  dictatorship  seeks  to 
deny  people  their  rights  and  dignity. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


A  NEW  CHAPTER  OPENS  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
election  in  Nicaragua  opens  a  new 
chapter  in  that  country,  a  chapter  we 
all  hope  will  be  more  peaceful  and 
more  prosperous. 

Based  on  current  reports,  yester- 
day's election  was  fair  and  decisive. 
We  congratulate  the  Nicaraguan 
people  on  their  commitment  to  democ- 
racy. We  congratulate  the  Sandinista 
Government  on  meeting  its  pledge  to 
conduct  the  election  in  the  first  place. 
And.  of  course,  we  congratulate  the 
victorious  opposition  that  now  has  the 
difficult  job  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
covery. 

Our  policy  should  be  to  support  that 
reconciliation  and  recovery  in  every 
way  we  can.  That  certainly  includes 
disbanding  the  Contras.  lifting  the  em- 
bargo, and  normalizing  relations  with 
the  new  government. 

We  should  also  try  to  extend  this 
very  same  spirit  to  El  Salvador,  whose 
suffering  people  also  crave  peace  and 
reconciliation. 


IT  TOOK  A  WOMAN  TO  BRING 
DOWN  ORTEGA 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
took  a  woman  to  bring  down  Ortega. 

The  Contras  couldn't  do  it:  Ollie 
North  couldn't  do  it;  Congress  couldn't 
do  it. 

A  woman,  the  press,  and  above  all,  a 
people  who  long  to  be  free  have 
brought  about  this  amazing  event. 
This  is  a  fitting  continuation  to  the 
developments  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Special  thanks  should  go  to  all  those 
people  who  went  to  Nicaragua  to  guar- 
antee free  elections. 

The  people  have  spoken. 

Congratulations  to  the  citizens  of 
Nicaragua  and  Violetta  Chamorro. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSKY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  w^ith  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  26, 
1990.) 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  LITHUANIA 
BRING  COUNTRY  A  STEP 
CLOSER  TO  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend 
we  witnessed  a  monumental  and  historic  step 
toward  independence  for  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia. On  Saturday.  February  24.  for  the  first 
time  in  72  years,  the  Lithuanian  people  partici- 
pated in  free  elections. 

Over  75  percent  of  eligible  voters  in  Lithua- 
nia cast  their  votes  tor  delegates  to  the  141- 
seat  Parliament.  Of  the  123  races  now  count- 
ed, the  reform  movement.  Sajudis,  can  claim 
victory  for  its  endorsed  candidates  in  73 
races.  These  results  insure  Sajudis  majority 
status  in  the  legislature,  and  this  election  is  a 
crushing  blow  for  the  Communists.  Vytautus 
Landsbergis,  the  leader  of  Sajudis,  said  that  it 
IS  very  likely  that  Lithuania  will  declare  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
Parliament  meets  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  truly  an  extraordinary 
time  for  Lithuania,  and  we  in  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  demonstrate  our  strong  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Lithuania  so  that  they 
may  continue  successfully  their  journey  on  the 
road  to  independence  without  interference 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  NEW  NATIONAL  STRATEGY: 
NEW  IDEAS  FOR  NEW  REALITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  January  24  of  this  year  I 
gave  a  speech  from  this  very  spot  call- 
ing for  the  development  of  a  new  na- 
tional security  strategy.  At  that  time  I 
described  the  present  situation  in 
which  our  Nation  finds  itself  as  analo- 
gous to  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  months  after 
our  victory  in  World  War  II. 

In  1945.  there  was  much  joy  in 
America  because  the  war  had  been 
won.  As  we  Americans  returned  to 
peacetime  pursuits,  little  did  we  realize 
the  strategic  threat  which  Stalin's 
Ru.ssia  would  assume.  Who  would  have 
thought  in  September  1945  that  in  less 
than  5  years  the  United  States  would 
be  involved  in  another  war?  Few  in 
1945  would  have  been  able  to  locate 
Korea  on  a  map. 

Today,  there  is  also  much  happiness 
in  the  "West.  Our  side  has  won  the  cold 
war.  I  don't  dispute  that  idea.  As  in 
1945,  the  call  has  gone  out  to  cut  the 
defense  budget.  Once  again  however 
the  future  is  unclear.  Before  we 
reduce  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
manner  we  have  done  after  every 
major  war  we  have  fought  this  centu- 
ry, let's  take  a  dispassionate  assess- 
ment of  the  threats  and  challenges 
that  we  as  a  nation  face  throughout 
the  world. 

In  many  ways  the  international  po- 
litical landscape  has  changed  consider- 
ably in  the  past  few  months.  Events  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
now  in  South  Africa  give  us  much 
cause  for  joy  and  celebration.  The 
ideals  for  which  this  country  has  stood 
over  the  past  50  years  have  been  af- 
firmed throughout  the  world. 

STRATEGIC  PROBLEMS 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  noted 
in  my  January  speech  the  many  devel- 
opments and  challenges  in  the  world 
that  this  Nation  must  still  confront. 
The  following  is  simply  a  short  listing 
of  some  of  those  strategic  problems 
confronting  this  country  today.  We 
must  address: 

First,  a  Soviet  Union  that  as  it  sheds 
its  ideological  underpinnings  will 
remain  a  great  power  with  great  power 
interests: 

Second.  instability  in  Eastern 
Europe: 

Third,  the  unification  of  Germany: 

Fourth,  the  economic  and  political 
integration  of  Western  Europe  as  sym- 
bolized by  EC  '92: 

Fifth,  the  rise  of  an  economic  super- 
power in  the  Far  East— Japan: 

Sixth,  the  diffusion  of  chemical  and 
nuclear  weapons  technology  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World  in  conjunc- 


tion with  the  spread  of  ballistic  missile 
technology: 

Seventh,  terrorism,  drug  trafficking, 
and  other  forms  of  low  intensity  con- 
flict: 

Eighth,  the  need  to  maintain  access 
to  oil  and  other  vital  mineral  resources 
for  which  domestic  resources  are  no 
longer  adequate:  and 

Ninth,  a  whole  host  of  other  prob- 
lems I  will  not  mention  now  due  to  the 
shortness  of  time. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 

In  my  speech  last  month  I  stated  my 
strong  belief  that  the  individual  given 
the  principal  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping a  new  national  security  strategy 
for  our  Nation  must  be  the  President. 
As  a  result  of  provisions  included  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1986,  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  the  President  is  required 
to  submit  a  national  security  strategy 
to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  shares 
the  responsibility  with  the  President 
for  ensuring  that  the  Nation  has  a  co- 
herent national  security  blueprint. 
Congress,  through  its  power  of  the 
purse,  must  be  a  partner  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  strategy  so  that  the 
resources  for  its  implementation  can 
be  provided. 

And  yet.  having  the  President 
submit  a  national  security  strategy  by 
way  of  legislation  that  addressed  only 
one  department,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  simply  not  sufficient.  The 
requirement  for  developing  a  national 
security  strategy  is  one  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  cannot  do  alone. 
The  Defense  Department  has  the 
principal  task  of  putting  together  a 
national  military  strategy  to  support 
the  much  broader  national  security 
strategy.  In  other  words,  military 
strategy  is  a  subset  of  the  national  se- 
curity strategy.  The  larger  task  of  for- 
mulating a  national  security  strategy 
is  an  interdepartment  and  interagency 
requirement.  In  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  the  other  players 
in  the  formulation  of  a  national  secu- 
rity strategy  should  include:  First,  the 
Department  of  State;  .second,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury:  third,  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  fourth,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Fifth,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development:  Sixth,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency:  and  sev- 
enth, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  an  exhaus- 
tive one  but  it  gives  a  flavor  for  the 
input  needed  if  we  are  to  develop  a  na- 
tional security  strategy  that  indeed 
safeguards  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  a  still  dangerous  world.  And 
safeguards  those  interests  in  all  the 
various  facets— diplomatic,  political, 
technological,  economic,  and  military. 

SOME  LEGISLATIVE  OPTIONS 

In  order  to  push  this  process  along.  I 
see  a  possibility  of  promoting  at  least 
four  legislative  options.  They  can  be 
promoted  singly  or  all  four  together  as 


part  of  a  unified  effort.  The  first 
option,  as  I  noted  in  my  January 
speech,  would  be  to  provide  more  au- 
thority, more  power,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  so  that  he 
could  exercise  his  stategic  planning  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  sought  to  give 
him  in  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act.  He 
in  turn  could  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  a  coherent,  realistic  strategic 
plan,  with  a  set  of  alternatives.  In  this 
way  both  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS 
and  the  Secretary  of  Deferise  would  be 
able  to  link  a  stronger  strategic  plan- 
ning component  with  the  program- 
ming and  budgeting  functions  of  the 
PPBS.  PPBS  stands  for  "planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  system" 
which  was  introduced  by  Robert 
McNamara  in  the  early  1960's  in  order 
to  give  some  coherence  to  defense  poli- 
tics. 

The  second  legislative  option  would 
consist  of  establishing  a  national  secu- 
rity planning  staff  within  the  White 
House,  as  part  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council.  Members  of  such  a  staff 
would  include  representatives  of  those 
Departments  and  agencies  listed 
above.  In  this  way  a  President  could 
fashion  a  more  coherent  national  secu- 
rity strategy  by  involving  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  key  planners  from  the 
various  departments  in  a  more  unified 
fashion.  Tradeoffs  among  various  de- 
partments involved  in  national  securi- 
ty matters  need  to  be  considered  on  a 
continuing  basis  as  the  President  for- 
mulates a  national  security  strategy. 
While  OMB  performs  that  function 
from  a  budgetary  standpoint  it  cannot 
do  so  from  a  policy  standpoint.  Devel- 
opment of  a  national  security  strategy 
has  to  take  into  consideration  budget- 
ary limitations  but  it  cannot  be  driven 
by  them. 

The  third  option  would  consist  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  military  strategy 
planning  staff  under  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Unlike  the  present 
entity  responsible  for  planning  in  the 
organization  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  J-5.  the  new  national  military 
strategy  planning  staff  would  work  ex- 
clusively for  the  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 
It  could  be  part  of  J-5  but  it  would 
work  exclusively  for  the  Chairman. 

And  finally  a  fourth  option  would 
call  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  on  national  security  strate- 
gy by  the  Congress.  This  would  enable 
Congress  to  oversee  the  process  in  a 
much  more  effective  manner  than  cur- 
rently possible.  The  interplay  between 
diplomatic,  military,  and  trade  issues 
requires  a  more  comprehensive  over- 
sight mechanism  by  Congress.  Today, 
that  oversight  is  divided  among  the 
various  oversight  committees— Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  just  to  name  a  few. 
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To  accomplish  any  one  of  the  four 
legislative  options  1  have  described 
alMve  will  entail  much  effort  for  there 
will  be  much  resistance.  Organization 
al  change  of  any  institution— whether 
at  the  White  House,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill— Is  extremely  difficult  and  re- 
quires patience.  For  example,  even 
after  two  sitting  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  called  for  substantial 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  took  4  years  to 
bring  those  changes  about  in  a  mean 
ingful  fashion.  On  many  occasions 
during  that  long  effort  I  felt  much 
like  Sisyphus,  the  figure  of  ancient 
Greek  mythology  condemned  in  Hades 
to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill  only  to 
have  it  roll  back  down  once  he  had 
reached  the  top.  At  least  for  those  of 
us  involved  in  that  effort,  our  years  of 
labor  were  crowned  with  success  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  As  a 
result,  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  is  on 
the  law  books. 

As  yet.  there  is  no  guaranteee  that 
even  if  all  four  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  briefly  described  today  were  to 
be  enacted  over  the  next  few  months 
that  the  system  would  work  any 
better.  Yet  the  aim  is  worth  the  effort. 
Good,  wise,  and  effective  policies 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  organiza- 
tional changes  alone.  For  those  poli- 
cies to  be  adopted  we  need  good.  wise. 
and  effective  people  in  government 
crafting  those  policies.  But  good  orga 
nizational  structures  can  help  those 
individuls  by  removing  unnecessary 
obstacles  that  too  often  get  in  the  way 
of  crafting  those  effective  policies.  In 
the  long  run.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
can  be  promoted  much  more  effective- 
ly with  the  changes  I  have  proposed. 
Over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months  I 
will  give  more  detail  to  the  proposals  I 
have  touched  upon  in  my  speech  today 
in  an  effort  to  gather  the  support  that 
this  important  task  will  require. 
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TARGETING  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
THE  1990  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ViscLOSKY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
all  of  us  who  eat.  the  1990  farm  bill 
will  be  the  most  important  legislation 
this  House  considers  this  year.  In  a  po 
litical  and  policy  environment  domi 
nated  by  constraints  on  spending,  we 
have  to  make  hard  choices  about  how 
we  spend  each  taxpayer  dollar.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  who  serve  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  all  of  us  who 
share  my  own  perspective  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  1990  farm  bill,  will 
have    to   make   some    of    the    hardest 


choices  in  this  regard  this  year.  Those 
choices  will  require  us  to  spend  less 
than  the  needs  dictate  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  stable  food  supply.  Those 
choices  will  also  force  us  to  decide  who 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
available  to  spend  for  farm.  food,  and 
rural  programs? 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  remarks  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  has  made  repeatedly  on  the 
proportion  of  total  Federal  spending 
allocated  to  agriculture  and  farm  pro- 
grams. In  comparison  to  other  func- 
tions, it  is  minuscule,  yet  it  continues 
to  be  besieged.  Indeed,  the  President 
in  his  fiscal  year  1991  budget  proposed 
that  we  cut  spending  on  farm  pro- 
grams by  an  additional  $1.5  billion. 
This  proposed  reduction  is  particularly 
significant  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  agricultural  spending  has 
been  cut  over  50  percent  in  the  past 
few  years. 

I  believe  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's agricultural  dollar  allocation  is 
irresponsible  and  fails  to  account  for 
the  demonstrated  need  we  have  to  sus- 
tain an  adequate,  responsible  Federal 
Investment  in  our  food  security  infra- 
structure. I  am  confident  that  in  the 
end.  while  agriculture  will  do  its  share 
to  meet  out  budget  guidelines  it  will 
not  have  to  be  forced  to  bear  an  unrea- 
sonable share  of  cuts  as  the  adminis- 
tration desires  and  that  the  ultimate 
budget  reduction  will  be  substantially 
below  the  administration's  mark. 

As  I  said,  while  I  do  not  accept  the 
magnitude  of  these  proposed  cuts  nor 
the  need  for  cuts  at  a  time  of  such 
demonstrated  need,  I  want  to  set  that 
debate  aside  and  suggest  options  for 
making  reductions  if  we  are  faced  with 
that  eventuality.  Furthermore.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  consider 
those  reductions  in  the  context  of 
what  I  believe  ought  to  be  our  highest 
priority:  Preserving  family  sized  agri- 
culture. 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
consider  targeting  these  funds,  specifi- 
cally the  funds  for  income  support 
payments— commonly  known  as  defi- 
ciency payments  or  target  price  pay- 
ments—so they  go  to  mid  to  smaller 
sized  family  operators.  Now  is  the 
time,  in  .some  capacity,  to  place  an 
upper  ceiling  on  the  size  of  farms 
which  qualify  for  such  support,  or  at 
least  determine  eligibility  for  farm 
programs  to  insure  that  if  cuts  are 
made,  they  are  directed  at  the  wealthi- 
est of  producers  and  not  to  the  bulk  of 
family  sized  operators.  While  some 
targeting  already  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  $50,000  payment  limitation  under 
the  program,  there  are  clearly  addi- 
tional ways  to  insure  the  equity  and 
fairness  of  farm  program  spending 
cuts. 

Today  I  want  to  suggest  some  op- 
tions for  doing  so  but  most  important- 
ly in  setting  the  stage  for  this  debate. 


I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  report  on  farmers'  atti- 
tudes on  these  questions  and  some  sta- 
tistics on  this  issue.  In  short,  the  sup- 
port for  this  approach  exists  in  farm 
country.  Just  last  week  my  subcommit- 
tee completed  the  last  of  10  field  hear- 
ings in  preparation  for  the  writing  of 
the  1990  farm  bill.  We  were  fortunate 
to  have  traveled  to  virtually  every  part 
of  the  country  and  what  we  heard  will 
be  invaluable  in  writing  that  legisla- 
tion as  will  the  views  we  have  collected 
from  other  sources,  especially  as  we 
have  to  make  the  tough  choices  the 
budget  will  force  upon  us.  We  conduct- 
ed those  hearings  because  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  new  farm  bill  should 
reflect  the  preferences  and  opinions  of 
those  who  will  be  most  directly  affect- 
ed by  it. 

The  National  Public  Policy  Educa- 
tion Committee  recently  released  a 
survey  conducted  by  agricultural 
economists  in  21  States  with  the  as- 
sistance of  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  'U.S.  Farmers'  Prefer- 
ences for  Agricultural  and  Food  Policy 
in  the  1990s.  "  The  survey  covered 
many  diverse  issues  and  represents  the 
responses  of  over  12.000  farmers  from 
the  heart  of  farm  country. 

Two  questions  in  this  survey  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  of  targeting. 
When  asked  to  state  their  preferences 
for  ways  to  reduce  farm  commodity 
program  expenditures.  29  percent  said 
they  favored  percentage  cuts  across- 
the-board  and  7  percent  said  they  fa- 
vored deeper  cuts.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
the  responding  farmers  said  they  favor 
instead  some  form  of  targeting. 
Thirty-seven  percent  said  they  favored 
directing  aid  to  small  farms  and  15 
percent  said  they  favored  giving  such 
support  only  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need. 

When  asked  whether  future  farm 
programs  should  give  more  benefits  to 
farmers  with  annual  sales  under 
$250,000.  16  percent  of  the  famers  said 
they  disagreed.  However.  53  percent  of 
the  farmers  said  they  agreed. 

On  these  two  questions  to  test  the 
amount  of  support  for  further  target- 
ing farm  program  benefits,  farmers 
favor  such  a  shift  in  policy.  In  an  era 
of  budget-driven  farm  policy  changes 
and  at  a  time  when  rural  America  is 
losing  population,  farmers  clearly  real- 
ize that  now  is  the  time  to  target  those 
limited  resources  to  those  who  most  do 
indeed  need  income  support  and  to 
make  sure  that  our  countryside  do  not 
lose  more  farm  families. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  substantial 
support  exists  for  such  a  change  in 
policy,  how  will  it  affect  production 
agriculture,  how  many  farms  would  be 
affected?  First  of  all,  let  me  note  that 
I  have  asked  USDA  to  analyze  this 
question  to  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  up  to  date  information  for  use  in 
preparing  an   option.   However,   some 
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figures  do  exist  which  I  believe  will  be 
constructive  for  Members  to  review  as 
this  debate  begins. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
USDA  for  1988,  the  most  recent  cur- 
rently available,  there  are  2.197,000 
farms  in  the  United  States.  Of  that 
number,  30,000  have  gross  sales  annu- 
ally in  excess  of  $500,000,  less  than  I'/a 
percent  of  total  farms. 

These  farms,  however,  account  for 
over  8  percent  of  total  Government 
spending  on  farm  programs,  approxi- 
mately $1,221,000,000  altogether.  Each 
farm  in  this  category  earned  in  excess 
of  $40,000  in  direct  Government  pay- 
ments in  1988. 

In  sum.  the  largest  farms  in  this 
country  earn  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  total  payment  made  under  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Can  we  continue 
policies  which  exacerbate  this  sort  of 
distribution  of  Federal  resources  or,  as 
we  are  looking  at  ways  to  ensure  that 
agriculture  programs  meet  this  reason- 
able share  of  deficit  reduction,  can  we 
target  these  benefits  to  even  out  the 
distribution  of  benefits,  save  funds, 
and  ensure  that  only  those  farms 
which  need  Government  income  sup- 
port to  remain  viable  are  recipients  of 
the  dollars? 

I  believe  we  can  and  we  should.  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  belief.  As  I  noted, 
farmers  in  huge  numbers  share  this 
view.  In  addition,  the  President's 
budget,  for  all  of  its  other  problems, 
also  suggests  such  a  targeting  ap- 
proach which  has  been  picked  up  by 
our  colleague.  Mr.  Armey  of  Texas. 
This  proposal  to  limit  spending  on 
farms  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in 
excess  of  $100,000  annually  is  too  dra- 
conian  and  goes  too  far. 

I  am  examining  alternatives  which 
move  in  the  same  direction  of  target- 
ing, will  save  dollars,  and  which  will 
not  do  undue  damage  to  the  agricul- 
ture economy.  I  am  examing  proposals 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  eligibility  for 
income  support  payments  at  the  fol- 
lowing levels  of  gross  farm  cash  mar- 
ketings annually:  $500,000;  $750,000; 
and  $1  million.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  USDA's  analysis.  I  intend  to  have 
a  proposal  prepared  by  the  time  the 
subcommittee  meets  to  write  its  part 
of  the  1990  farm  bill.  Along  the  same 
line.  Congress  could  also  phase  down 
those  target  prices  to  farmers  who 
have  reached  a  certain  size,  rather 
than  eliminating  them  from  the  pro- 
gram automatically  once  they  have 
reached  that  size.  There  are  many, 
many  fair  and  equitable  ways  to  skin 
this  cat.  and  I  do  not  at  this  time  want 
to  lock  myself  into  any  one  proposal, 
except  to  say  that  benefits  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  be  protected  and  could 
even  be  increased  under  these  ideas. 
For  example,  it  may  be  possible  to  ac- 
tually raise  target  prices  to  many  pro- 
ducers who  are  family  sized  operators 


by  adopting  an  approach  along  the 
lines  I  have  discussed. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  debate  on 
an  income  ceiling  on  income  supports. 
I  am  also  reserving  the  right  to  exam- 
ine further  options  to  target  benefits. 
I  believe  we  should  reevaluate  the 
changes  made  to  existing  payment 
limit  rules  in  the  1987  budget  bill  and 
effective  for  the  1989  crops.  While 
these  changes,  which  I  played  a  role  in 
writing  and  instigating,  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  concerned 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  inten- 
tion and  that  as  opposed  to  limiting 
farm  reorganizations  done  to  capture 
program  benefits,  they  have  simply 
caused  more  creative  ways  to  reorga- 
nize farms. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  in- 
equity which  prevents  farm  spouses,  in 
most  cases  farm  wives,  from  being  eli- 
gible for  assistance.  I  believe  we 
should  examine  ways  to  redress  this 
problem,  in  recognition  of  the  contri- 
bution farm  wives  make  to  farm  oper- 
ations, and  that  we  can  pay  for  such  a 
change  by  further  tightening  the  1987 
payment  limit  reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  the  proposals  I  have  sketched 
here  today  are  controversial.  There 
are  many  questions  raised  by  them: 
How  do  you  define  a  family  sized  oper- 
ator? Won't  these  proposals  remove 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  con- 
trol supply  since  big  operators  will  be 
out  of  the  farm  programs?  Won't  some 
farmers  reorganize  their  farms  just  to 
stay  under  the  new  limitations?  Will 
this  just  create  more  bureaucracy? 

These  and  other  questions  are  legiti- 
mate ones  and  must  be  answered  suc- 
cessfully to  make  the  ideas  of  target- 
ing farm  programs  work.  But  the  fact 
that  proposals  are  controversial  does 
not  mean  they  are  wrong.  This  is  why 
I  came  here  today  to  get  the  debate 
going  and  put  forward  a  set  of  options 
for  the  farm  community,  and  others, 
to  discuss.  As  I  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  I  do  not  believe 
agriculture  should  be  singled  out  for 
huge  budget  cuts  and  I  fully  support 
these  programs  and  the  spending 
which  goes  into  them.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  believe  we  need  to  make  a 
bold  stroke  to  address  questions  of 
fairness,  need  for  Government  assist- 
ance, need  in  rural  communities,  and 
fiscal  constraints  while  protecting  the 
underlying  strength  of  our  Nation's 
farmers. 

The  concepts  I  am  raising  here  just 
might  lead  to  a  gradual  restructuring 
of  agriculture  away  from  the  trends 
toward  bigness  and  consolidation  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  20  years. 
Those  trends  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
population of  rural  America,  wreaking 
havoc  on  rural  health  care,  education, 
and  overall  rural  infrastructure.  Our 
Federal  farm  programs  should  not  just 
be  geared  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
but  should  be  geared  to  provide  the 


bulk  of  the  benefits  to  average  sized 
producers— not  just  the  wealthiest  of 
producers  and  certainly  not  to  folks 
who  live  far  away  from  our  farms  and 
have  no  personal  input  into  farming  at 
all.  A  farm  program  truly  geared  to 
the  family  sized  operator  could  do 
more  to  repopulate  rural  America  and 
preserve  equity  and  fairness  in  our 
farm  programs  than  just  about  any 
other  rural  development  program  I 
can  think  of.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  and  off  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  join  me  in  this  effort. 

n  1250 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
have  been  listening  to  him  and  follow- 
ing his  activity  and  the  activities  of 
the  other  members  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
his  leadership  on  a  coming  piece  of 
legislation  as  well  as  his  leadership 
through  the  years  on  past  pieces  of 
farm  legislation  that  mean  so  much 
not  only  to  his  district  and  the  Mid- 
west, but  also  to  my  State  of  Montana. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
statement  I  wish  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  recent  election  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  how  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro  was  elected  and  why.  and  what 
role  the  United  States  has  had  in  her 
election,  which  I  believe  is  applauded 
by  the  majority  of  the  membership  of 
this  House. 

Let  me  say  though,  as  one  who  has 
opposed  American  intervention  and 
particularly  military  assistance  in  that 
country  consistently  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  had 
America  not  spent  between  a  half  a 
billion  to  a  billion  dollars  in  attempt- 
ing to  bomb  that  little  nation  flat,  had 
we  not  had  the  loss  of  50,000  lives  in 
that  nation  and  in  the  surrounding 
countries,  we  would  have  been  able  to 
move  to  an  earlier  election  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  we  would  have  seen  Mr. 
Ortega  and  his  people  voted  out  of 
power. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  this  Nation, 
through  military  intervention,  did  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  we  had 
hoped  they  would  do.  For  all  these 
years  we  inadvertently  kept  Mr. 
Ortega  in  power  because  he  was  able, 
with  his  constituencies,  to  play  off  his 
leadership  against  Yankee  imperial- 
ism. So  all  of  those  years  of  wasted 
taxpayers'   dollars,   all   of  those  lives 
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lost  In  Central  America  and  through- 
out Nicaragua  have  at  last  we  hope 
now  ended  through  the  process  that  I 
hope  everyone  in  this  House  applauds. 
and  that  is  free,  democratic  elections 
throughout  Central  America  and  par- 
ticularly in  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  make  the  point  again:  What 
we  were  attempting  to  do  through 
military  might  cannot  be  done  in  Nica- 
ragua or  anywhere  else.  It  is  not 
bombs  that  are  going  to  change  a 
nation.  If  this  Nation,  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  affect  democracy  in 
these  nations,  it  will  be  through  peni- 
cillin and  schoolbooks,  and  repairing 
the  thatched  roofs  on  classrooms  in 
these  countries.  It  is  through  sending 
them  textbooks,  it  is  through  real, 
genuine  humanitarian  aid,  and  then  in 
assisting  them  to  hold  free  elections. 
We  cannot  export  democracy  through 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  yesterday's 
election  in  Nicaragua  has  once  again 
proven,  it  seems  to  me,  that  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  humanitarian  rather 
than  military  assistance  in  Central 
America  have  been  proven  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  also  applaud  him  for  the 
content  of  his  remarks,  which  are 
right  on  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day,  on  May  1  and  May  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glickman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, each  day,  on  February  27  and  28 
and  on  March  1. 


a       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Waxman.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,849. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 


Mr.  Machtley. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glickman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances, 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  535.  An  act  to  increase  civil  monetary 
penalties  based  on  the  effect  of  inflation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  580.  An  art  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  certain  information 
with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of  stu- 
dent-athletes at  such  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  I  through  March  7.  1990. 
a.s    National  Quarter  Horse  Week  " 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  February  22.  1990 

H.R.  2281  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementa- 
rv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  certain  school 
dropout  demonstration  programs,  and 

H.R.  150  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure for  an  alien  who  dies  while  serving  on 
active-duty  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  certain  periods  of  hostilities  to  be 
considered  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  alien  s  death. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Hotise  do  now'  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  27,  1990, 
at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-155,  ■Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  105,  S.O.  87-336.  Act  of 
1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
section  1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  programs  under  the  Head  Start  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOAl  to  Greece  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  90-24), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, notification  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and 
acceptance  [LOA]  to  Greece  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  (Transmittal  No.  90-23), 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursement, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting prospectuses  for  the  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  GSA's  Public  Buildings  Service  Cap- 
ital Improvement  Program,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of 
the  cost  of  Customs  processing  of  imported 
articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2577.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
administration's  report  on  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2592a;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3315.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Taft 
Institute;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101- 
406).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Madigan.  Mr.   Glickman.   Mr.   Mar- 

LENEE.  and  Mr.  Roberts): 

H.R.  4099.  A  bill  to  suspend  section  332  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  for 

the  1991  crop  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  4100.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  Iftje  to  rattt  the  growing 
challenge  of  An*Pi*ea's  ininslructure  needs; 
to  the  CommlUee  pn  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   FRfSiiEL   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  AuCpfti): 
H.R.  4101.  /  bill  to  provide-  authority  to 
regulate  export.s.  lo  improve  the  efficiency 
of  export  regulations,  and  to  minimize  inter- 
ference with  the  ability  to  engage  in  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL; 
H.R.  4102.  A  bill  lo  establish  a  fellowship 
program  to  enable  American  teachers  and 
others    with    expertise    necessary    for    the 
transition  from  a  Communist  system  to  a 
democratic,    market    economy    system    to 
share  their  knowledge  and  skills  with  the 
people  of  the  emerging  democracies  of  East- 
ern Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE: 
H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  standard  deduction  in  the 
case  of  certain  individuals  paying  certain  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  limita- 
tions on  the  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 


ings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
capital  gains  of  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  suspend  Federal  edu- 
cation benefits  to  individuals  convicted  of 
drug  offenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  173:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebrasktf^nd  Mr. 
Penny. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  671:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  763:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Douglas. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  F^ost.  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  1390:  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  1608:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1675:  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  2085:  Mr,  Engel  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  2608:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Erdreich,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  2754;  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  Torricelli.  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  2926:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  3164:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Grandy. 

H.R.  3238:  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3292:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3319:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  3333:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
NiELsoN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  James. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr. 
Inhofe. 


H.R.  3475:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  3483;  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  3508:  Mr.  Clarke. 

H.R.  3512;  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  3530:  Mr.  Hochbrueckweh. 

H.R.  3595:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3631:  Mr  Hughes. 

H.R.  3673:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Hah- 
cock.  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mrs.  Vocawovich,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  3699:  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  3714:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  3751:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  MARKri',  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
James.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3798:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Slaughter 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  3848:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3878:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  3928:  Mr.  Downey  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  3978:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  3990:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  4010:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Sar- 

PALIUS. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  464:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Luken.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr  Grandy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.  Con.  Res.  176:  Mr  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Engel. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

142.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Dave  Solomon  Merlin  II.  Washington, 
DC.  relative  to  a  Coinage  Act;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
we  reverence  God,  the  Senate  will  be 
led  in  prayer  by  the  Senate  Chaplain. 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halver- 
son. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

I  just  learned  as  I  came  into  the 
lobby  that  Frankie  Johnson,  wife  of 
retired  Sgt.  Walter  Johnson,  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  is  very,  very  ill  in  the 
hospital.  We  want  to  remember  her 
and  any  others  who  might  be  in  this 
situation  in  silent  prayer. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits:  Who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iniquities:  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction;  who  crowneth  thee  with 
lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies.— 
Psalm  103:1-4. 

Gracious  God,  perfect  in  truth,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  love,  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  as  we  begin  this  week  we  want 
to  begin  with  praise  and  adoration  for 
Thee.  We  acknowledge  that  Thou  art 
the  Lord  of  history,  the  Ruler  of  the 
nations,  the  Giver  of  life.  We  glorify 
Thee,  not  because  Thou  dost  need  our 
praise,  but  our  humarmess  demands  it. 
We  need  to  honor  Thee,  to  worship 
Thee,  and  when  we  fail,  we  demean 
ourselves.  Save  us  from  pride  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  Thee,  from 
ambition  which  seeks  only  ego-satis- 
faction, from  lust  for  power  that  cor- 
rupts and  destroys. 

We  need  Thee,  Lord,  never  more 
than  when  we  refuse  to  acknowledge 
our  need.  Help  us.  we  pray,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  whose  love  is  uncondi- 
tional, universal,  and  eternal.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  12  noon,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  noon,  the 
Stnate  will  begin  consideration  of  S. 
1430.  the  national  and  community 
service  bill.  There  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  today.  Any  votes  ordered  today 
relative  to  S.  1430  will  be  stacked  for 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  votes  occurring  before  the  Senate 
recesses  for  the  conference  luncheons 
tomorrow.  I  encourage  those  Senators 
who  wish  to  offer  amendments  to  S. 
1430  to  come  forward  and  offer  them 
today.  I  hope  that  today  we  will  be 
able  to  move  ahead  with  this  measure 
in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  There 
will  be  tomorrow.  I  expect  that  we  will 
continue  on  the  national  service  bill 
tomorrow  until  the  time  of  the  party 
conferences.  After  the  party  confer- 
ences, there  will  be  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  Arme- 
nian resolution,  with  a  vote  occurring 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
that  resolution  at  4:15  p.m. 

Following  that  vote,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  return  to  the  national  service 
bill  and  to  continue  until  action  is 
completed  on  that.  It  is  my  hope  and 
intention  that  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  submit  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  clean  air  bill  on  Thursday  morning 
and  be  ready  to  consider  that  measure 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week  and 
next  week,  as  well,  until  we  complete 
action  on  that  bill. 


ELECTION  OF  MRS.  CHAMORRO 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Chamorro  as  the  next 
President  of  Nicaragua  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  right  of  people  everywhere 
to  determine  their  own  future  freely 
and  fairly  in  an  open  electoral  process. 
It  is  yet  another  example  of  the  desire 
for  democratic  government  that  is 
being  courageously  expressed  by 
people  throughout  the  world,  people 
who  have  been  living  under  Commu- 
nist totalitarian  regimes. 

This  is  a  victory  for  peace  and  an- 
other step  toward  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  congratulate  Mrs.  Chamorro  on 


her  victory  and  President  Ortega  on 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  move 
quickly  to  assist  Mrs.  Chamorro's  gov- 
ernment in  working  to  achieve  nation- 
al reconciliation  and  economic  recov- 
ery. 

This  result  also  vindicates  the  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central  America 
reached  by  the  congressional  leader- 
ship and  the  administration  last 
spring.  When  the  United  States 
turned  from  promoting  war  to  promot- 
ing a  peaceful  democratic  process  in 
Nicaragua,  we  helped  make  this  result 
possible.  I  commend  all  who  partici- 
pated in  that  process,  especially  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker  who  initiat- 
ed the  discussion  which  led  to  that  bi- 
partisan accord.  Let  us  now  all  work 
together  with  equal  cooperation  and 
sincerity  to  achieve  a  program  to  en- 
courage national  reconciliation  and  re- 
covery in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  leader  time.  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  termpore. 
Under  the  standing  order,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  is  recognized. 


TWO  DOWN.  ONE  TO  GO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  Daniel  Ortega  used  the  same  poll- 
ster I  did  in  New  Hampshire.  This 
time,  though,  the  result  is  one  I  can 
enthusiastically  celebrate. 

As  I  look  around  this  hemisphere— 
at  Panama,  at  Nicaragua,  and  Cuba— it 
seems  to  me  it  is:  two  down,  and  one  to 
go:  Noriega  is  history,  and  now  so  is 
Ortega. 

No  doubt  about  it,  it  is  a  day— yet 
another  day— to  celebrate.  The  mes- 
sage from  Managua  is  the  same  simple 
message  we  heard  in  Poland,  and  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and,  in  fact,  in  Lithua- 
nia just  yesterday— given  a  free  choice, 
people  will  always  choose  freedom. 

Given  a  free  choice  between  Sandi- 
nista  tyranny  and  democracy— the 
people  of  Nicaragua  have  ignored  in- 
timidation, overcome  a  stacked-deck, 
and  taken  back  their  own  future. 

We  congratulate  them— their  Presi- 
dent-elect. Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro.  an 
extraordinarily  brave  and  tenacious 
woman;  all  of  those  from  UNO  who 
stuck  together  when  the  chips  were 
down;  and  most  of  all  the  citizens  of 
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Nicaragua.  They  have  suffered  griev- 
ously for  many,  many  years.  They  de- 
serve peace,  freedom,  and  a  fair  shot 
at  prosperity. 

They  have  taken  a  giant  first  step. 
But  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Last  August.  I  visited  Poland,  arriv- 
ing on  the  very  day  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Mazowiecki  took  office.  During 
that  visit,  I  also  met  with  President 
Jaruflelski. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  that 
Jaruselski  said  to  me  was  that  he  was 
determined,  in  his  remaining  days,  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  help  his 
country— not  as  a  Communist,  but  as  a 
Pole.  I  was  convinced  at  the  time  that 
he  was  sincere.  Events  since  have  indi- 
cated he  was. 

I  hope  that  Daniel  Ortega  will 
follow  President  Jaruselski's  exsunple. 

Much  of  what  happens  in  the 
coming  weeks  will  be  up  to  him,  and 
his  Sandinista  colleagues.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua  have  spoken,  loud  and 
clear.  With  every  advantage,  fair  and 
unfair,  in  his  favor— Ortega  has  been 
rejected  by  something  like  a  3  to  2 
margin. 

The  p>eople  of  Nicaragua  have 
"thrown  the  rascals  out."  I  hope  the 
rascals  will  accept  that  verdict,  and 
give  up  all  the  levers  of  power— not 
only  the  Presidency,  but  the  armed 
forces,  the  state  security  apparatus, 
and  the  entire  range  of  governmental 
authority. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  have  elect- 
ed UNO  starting  on  inauguration  day, 
April  25— UNO  should  rule. 

What  about  our  own  policy?  Obvi- 
ously, we  all  join  in  celebrating  this 
victory  for  freedom.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  had  different  prescriptions 
for  restoring  democracy  to  Nicaragua. 
But  we  have  shared  a  common  goal. 
There  Is  real  hope,  now,  that  our  goal 
can  be  achieved.  And  as  the  majority 
leader  just  referred  to  I  think  perhaps 
the  turning  point  may  have  been  the 
bipartisan  accord  agreed  to  between 
the  administration  and  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  final  out- 
come is  a  vindication  of  the  Reagan 
policies  over  the  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  contrast  it  would  never  have 
been  an  election  notwithstanding  the 
bipartisan  accord. 

For  those  who  have  supported  Con- 
tras  over  the  years,  with  much  criti- 
cism—never was  that  popular  with 
some  of  the  American  people— my 
view  Is  that  policy  has  been  vtadlcated 
as  demonstrated,  and  perhaps,  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  coupled  with  the 
bipartisan  accord  may  have  led  to  this 
outcome. 

It  is  time,  now,  that  we  try  to  form  a 
sound,  bipartisan  policy,  to  support 
Mrs.  Chamorro's  government  and  help 
ensure  its  long-term  success. 


In  the  first  instance— as  I  said- we 
should  insist  that  the  Sandinistas 
really  give  up  power.  So  far,  Ortega  is 
saying  the  right  things.  I  hope  the 
Sandinistas  follow  up  his  good  words 
with  good  deeds. 

If  they  do.  our  three  principal  con- 
cerns will  be  taken  care  of. 

Nicaragua's  unholy  alliance  with 
Moscow  and  Havana. 

Sandinista  support  for  the  Commu- 
nist insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 

And  Sandinista  suppression  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  move  swiftly  to  help 
Mrs.  Chamorro  succeed. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  eliminat- 
ing all  of  the  sanctions  now  in  place 
against  the  Sandinista  regime.  I  hope 
we  will  do  whatever  we  need  to,  so 
that  can  be  accomplished  when  Mrs. 
Chamorro  becomes  President  Cha- 
morro on  April  25. 

But  much  more  will  be  required.  We 
should— we  must— provide  her  new 
government  with  aid.  And  let  us  not 
kid  ourselves:  We  are  talking  about 
'big  bucks"  in  aid. 

The  Nicaraguan  economy  is  flat  on 
its  back.  "Capital  flight"  is  not  a  prob- 
lem—because there  is  no  more  capital 
left  to  "fly."  Foreign  investment  is 
nothing  but  a  memory.  Domestic  in- 
vestment is  zero. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  is  physically 
devastated  by  years  of  war.  Inflation  is 
sky  high.  Unemployment  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

If  any  newly  elected  leader  ever 
faced  an  economic  and  social  emergen- 
cy, Mrs.  Chamorro  does. 

She  needs  our  help,  and  she  deserves 
it. 

But  it  raises  the  same  old  question— 
the  question  we  are  facing  for  Elastem 
Europe,  for  Panama.  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money? 

I  hope  that  the  understandable  ex- 
hilaration that  we  all  feel  this  morn- 
ing will  give  way  later  today  to  re- 
newed, sober  consideration  of  the  new 
economic  burdens  we  in  this  country 
face. 

The  world  is  changing.  The  frontiers 
of  freedom  are  expanding.  But  our 
bank  account  is  not. 

We  have  great  new  opportunities, 
and  major  new  responsibilities.  But  we 
do  not  have  one  single  cent  in  new  rev- 
enues to  pay  for  it. 

And,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not 
have  a  whole  bunch  of  Senators  lining 
up  to  introduce  legislation  to  spend 
more  in  foreign  aid. 

So  how  are  we  going  to  pay  for  It  alP 

On  this  day  of  new  freedom  in  the 
hemisphere,  I  do  not  want  to  raise  an 
old  cry.  But  the  fact  Is:  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  new  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Czechoslovakia, 
name  any  country— is  to  look  into  the 
foreign  aid  budget  that  now  exists, 
and  make  some  tough  calls. 


This  Is  a  new  reality.  It  was  not 
around  6  months  ago — a  new  reality  In 
International  affairs.  It  demands  that 
we  at  least  ask  the  question:  Is  It  not 
time  to  consider  some  new  priorities  In 
American  aid?  What  are  our  priorities? 
Are  they  never  going  to  change?  Are 
we  going  to  go  out  and  find  billions  of 
dollars  more  in  foreign  aid?  How  many 
Senators  are  going  to  vote  for  It?  How 
much?  What  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  it?  It  will  not  be  a  very 
high  percentage. 

So  I  simply  pose  that  question  again 
today,  and  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  consider  it  seriously  in  the  days 
{diead.  I  know  when  I  suggested  an  aid 
review  before,  73  of  my  colleagues 
voted.  "Oh,  don't  cut  Israel  one 
cent"— 73.  which  would  be  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  this  Chamber. 

I  never  suggested  anything  except  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  some  small  reduction, 
right  across  the  board.  And  again  I 
think  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Chamorro— 
in  any  event,  whoever  would  have  won 
this  election— we  would  have  had  some 
new  obligations.  Maybe  there  is  some 
money  somewhere  that  was  not  discov- 
ered. Maybe  the  Presiding  Officer  can 
find  some  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Maybe  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  works— so  we  do  not 
have  to  go  back  and  take  the  review. 
Once  you  are  in  that  program,  you  are 
never  going  to  l>e  reduced,  never  going 
to  be  examined,  and  never  going  to  be 
asked  to  justify  what  you  received  last 
year  as  we  are  in  all  other  programs 
including  agriculture,  education,  what- 
ever it  is. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
happy  day  for  democracy.  But  I  would 
guess  Mrs.  Chamorro,  when  she  talks 
with  President  Bush,  as  I  am  certain 
she  will  probably  sometime  today,  will 
make  it  clear  to  President  Bush  that 
"we  need  help.  We  need  American 
help."  That  means  dollars.  It  means 
economic  aid.  It  means  investment, 
and  it  means  eliminating  sanctions. 

So  I  just  suggest,  as  I  did  earlier  this 
year,  that  perhaps  it  is  time  to  take  a 
look  to  see  where  we  can  find  the 
money. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  FRESIDEINT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  momliiig  business  to 
expire  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Senators  are 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  uiliiules  each. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranstok]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
wonderful  indeed  that  the  Nicaraguan 
people  have  finally  t>een  able  to  ex- 
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press  their  views  and  elect  their  own 
leaders  in  free  and  fair  elections. 
President  Ortega  has  already  stated 
that  he  will  cede  power  to  Violeta 
Chamorro  and  her  newly  elected  UNO 
government.  I  commend  all  Nicara- 
guans  for  participating  in  this  election 
which  spells  the  end  of  the  Contra 
conflict  and  the  beginning  of  a  new. 
democratic  era  for  their  war-ravaged 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  move  swiftly  to  assist  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Government.  The  moment 
Is  clear  that  it  is  fully  in  charge  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  to  im- 
prove United  States-Nicaraguan  ties. 

This  means  we  should  send  an  Am- 
bassador immediately.  We  should  also 
end  the  embargo  said  begin  to  assess 
the  possibility  of  economic  aid.  An  aid 
initiative  in  partnership  with  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  would 
not  only  bring  economic  assistance  to 
Nicaragua  but  would  visibly  show  the 
entire  region  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  Central  America. 

This  election  demonstrates  that 
freedom  is  indeed  breaking  out  all  over 
the  world.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  peace- 
ful, democratic  Nicaragua  will  pave 
the  way  to  a  peaceful,  democratic  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  Republican  leader  spoke  just 
now  of  one  way  to  find  the  money  to 
help  the  new  Nicaraguan  Government, 
and  to  cover  other  unmet  underfunded 
needs. 

I  suggest  there  is  a  better  way  than 
the  ways  suggested  by  our  Republican 
leader.  Astounding  developments  are 
occurring  in  the  world,  in  Central 
Europe,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  seen  50  divisions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  swept  from  the  table  or  perhaps 
swept  toward  our  side  of  the  table.  We 
see  the  Soviet  Union  in  turmoil,  and 
we  see  Mikhail  Gorbachev  seeking  to 
lead  the  Soviet  Union  in  new  and 
better  directions;  beginning  to  test 
steps  toward  democracy,  beginning  to 
explore  moving  toward  a  market-ori- 
ented economy. 

Plainly  the  threat  that  we  have  per- 
ceived for  so  long  from  that  part  of 
the  world  against  us,  against  the  free 
world,  is  greatly  diminished.  I  believe 
we  should  take  a  look  at  the  military 
budget,  figure  out  exactly  what  we 
need  under  the  new  circumstances. 
and  then  invest  only  that  in  security: 
and  plainly,  in  view  of  the  reduced 
threat,  that  should  allow  for  quite 
substantial  savings  not  so  much  per- 
haps in  the  first  year  but  increasingly 
large  sums  in  coming  years.  I  find  it 
hard  too  believe  that  President  Bush. 
given  these  changes,  has  actually 
asked  for  a  dollar  increase  in  military 
spending,  from  $301  billion  last  year  to 
$306  billion  this  year.  If  we  reordered 
our  priorities  in  a  sensible  way  and  cut 
military  spending  to  the  degree  that 
we  can,  consistent  with  our  security,  I 


believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  we 
might  well  find  it  possible.  A,  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  B,  to  find  the 
funding  we  need  for  assistance  to  new 
fledging  democracies  like  those  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  now  in  Nicaragua,  to 
find  more  funds  for  housing,  health 
care,  education,  child  care,  protecting 
the  environment,  rebuilding  the  infra- 
structure, and  the  war  against  crime 
and  drugs  in  ways  that  were  impossi- 
ble and  beyond  reach;  that  we  might 
find  it  possible  to  do  all  that  without 
any  significant  increase  in  taxation. 
That  would  be  a  new  era  in  America, 
an  era  of  far  larger  priorities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  and  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  explore  how  far  we  can  go  in 
the  new  direction  that  is  opening  up  to 
us  as  the  world  changes  and  as  free- 
dom takes  its  march  forward. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  enthusiasm,  in  fact  very 
pleasant  surprise,  at  the  results  of  the 
election  in  Nicaragua.  If  we  all  had  lis- 
tened just  to  the  media  and  Washing- 
ton, and  in  fact  if  we  had  relied  on  the 
polling  data  we  were  given,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  President  Daniel  Ortega  was 
to  have  been  the  newly  elected  leader 
in  Nicaragua. 

But  that  election  has  proven  once 
again  when  the  people,  whether  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  or  Eastern  Europe, 
or  Central  America,  or  South  America, 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  cast  votes 
in  a  free  and  fair  election,  they  will 
make  their  voices  clearly  heard  not 
only  for  peace  but  also  for  democracy 
and  freedom. 

So  I  rise  to  congratulate  Violeta 
Chamorro  for  her  great  victory,  and 
also  to  say  that  I  am  very  pleased 
Daniel  Ortega  has  recognized  that  the 
people  have  elected  Mrs.  Chamorro 
and  her  UNO  coalition.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  swift  and  orderly  transition 
to  this  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment; that  the  United  States  will 
quickly  send  an  Ambassador  to  Nicara- 
gua; that  we  will  lift  all  sanctions  we 
have  had  imposed  against  Nicaragua; 
and,  yes.  we  will  find  ways  to  provide 
assistance  to  a  country  that  is  flat  on 
its  back,  because  the  people  now  have 
reached  out  for  opportunity  and  for 
freedom  and  we  need  to  assist  them  as 
they  get  on  their  feet  and  trying  to 
make  this  fledging  democracy  work. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  will  see  an 
end  to  the  oppression  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time 
we  should  say  it  is  this  group's  fault  or 
that  person's  fault  or  to  this  or  that 
person's  credit,  I  think  the  credit  goes 


to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  for  this 
great  victory. 

I  want  to  also  emphasize  one  other 
thing  which  I  do  not  think  we  talk 
enough  about  in  this  country  and  that 
is  we  have  not  been  seeing  democracy 
and  freedom  move  just  in  Eastern 
Europe;  it  has  been  happening  finally 
in  South  America  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  country  after  country  that  has 
had  a  military  dictatorship  or  socialis- 
tic govenmient,  with  all  kinds  of  op- 
pression, they  are  moving  toward  de- 
moracy. 

I  hope  we  can  now  look  at  this  new 
government  in  Central  America  and 
build  on  it  a  better  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  all  of  the  other 
Central  American  countries  and  in 
fact  South  America,  because  when  you 
look  at  those  countries  and  the  battles 
they  are  fighting,  like  in  Argentina 
where  they  are  trying  so  hard  to  move 
away  from  government  domination  to 
freedom  of  the  people,  or  countries 
like  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  they 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction;  they 
are  moving  toward  a  system  that  we  in 
America  love  and  appreciate  so  much, 
free  enterprise  and  democracy.  I  com- 
mend them  all.  I  am  real  excited  about 
what  we  see  happening  in  Central 
America  and  I  am  especially  excited 
about  wnat  we  see  happening  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  there  is  not 
a  quorum  present. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHAMORRO  VICTORY 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
Violeta  Chamorro's  apparent  victory 
in  the  Nicaraguan  elections  is  good 
news  for  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  good  news  for  democracy.  The 
grassroots  movement  toward  freedom 
is  not  limited  to  Eastern  Europe;  the 
people's  desire  for  basic  human  rights 
is  being  heard  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  South  Africa  to  Central  America. 
The  people  of  the  world  continue  to 
make  history  by  relegating  their  op- 
pressors to  the  scrapheap  of  history. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  recognize 
the  new  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  I  hope  we  can  play  a  role  in  help- 
ing Nicaraguans  build  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  freedom  and  opportunity.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  supported  legislation 
which  provided  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 
That  organization  helped  make  sure 
that  the  election  was  fairly  conducted. 


With  democracy  sweeping  the  world, 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  re- 
maining bastions  of  repression.  That 
includes  Cuba,  where  Fidel  Castro  con- 
tinues to  try  to  swim  against  the  tide 
of  freedom.  For  Fide!  Castro,  reading 
the  news  this  morning  is  like  reading 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  It  is  twi- 
light in  the  age  of  the  dictator.  His 
continued  presence  on  the  world  stage 
would  be  comic,  were  his  rule  not  so 
deadly. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AIAR  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  exactly  one  year  ago  today  that 
the  great  Alar  controversy  began.  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening,  and  a  report  on 
CBS'  "60  Minutes"  disclosed  that  this 
pesticide  was  still  being  widely  used  on 
apples,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  knowTi  it  was  a  probable 
human  carcinogen  for  17  years. 

My  wife  and  I  watched  that  episode, 
and  we  were  particularly  disturbed  to 
leam  that  many  scientists  and  doctors 
believe  that  children  are  at  greater 
risk  from  pesticides  like  Alar  than  had 
previously  been  suspected.  We  immedi- 
ately thj-ew  out  apple  juice  and  apple 
sauce  that  we  had  been  giving  to  our 
baby  girl  Hana. 

The  day  after  the  "60  Minutes" 
broadcast,  on  February  27,  1989,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  re- 
leased its  report,  "Intolerable  R'sk: 
Pesticides  in  Our  Children "s  Food."' 
That  report  not  only  disclosed  in 
detail  the  failure  of  Government  to 
get  Alar  off  the  market,  it  demonstrat- 
ed the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  inability  to  regulate  a  whole 
host  of  pesticides  on  our  foods,  many 
of  which  may  threaten  our  health. 

The  Alar  controversy  provoked 
action  throughout  the  land.  Here  is 
Washington,  hearings  were  held,  and 
through  them  the  public  became  more 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
exposed  to  chemicals  on  their  foods. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Harry  Reid. 
was  a  real  leader  in  efforts  to  expose 
the  problems  associated  with  Alar  and 
pesticide  regulation,  .^nd  I  was  proud 
to  worl;  with  him  on  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Subcommittee  of  the  Envirori- 


ment  Committee.  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Reid  and  several  of  our  colleagues 
in  legislation  to  ban  Alar,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  company  that  makes 
Alar  was  headquartered  in  my  State. 
Finally,  in  June,  the  Alar  manufactur- 
er agreed  to  withdraw  Alar  from  the 
market. 

It  is  now  1  year  later.  Apples  are  free 
of  Aiar.  but  not  mucji  else  has 
changed  Our  system  of  regulating 
pesticides— which  resembles  a  cross  be- 
tween ?.  Rube  Goldberg  invention  and 
a  Joseph  Heller  novel— remains  intact, 
ao  to  speak.  No  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  made  'ax  Government 
regulation  of  pesticides.  The  pesticide 
EBDC  was  targeted  for  withdrawal 
from  use  on  many  foods  last  Decem- 
ber, but  that  was  19  years  after  ths 
Government  learned  that  it  posed  a 
threat  to  human  health.  Actual  re- 
moval of  EBDC  from  those  foods 
could  take  many  more  years  to  accom- 
plish; and  it  will  still  be  allowed  for 
use  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  \tiio 
vegetables  often  eaten  by  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  sweeping 
changes  in  the  way  our  Government 
controls  chemcials  on  the  food  we  eat. 
I  am  now  drafting  legislation  which 
would  ensure  that  pesticides  known  to 
be  damaging  to  human  health  are  re- 
moved far  sooner  than  they  can  be 
under  current  laws  and  regulations. 
My  bill  will  also  provide  for  the  peri- 
odic expiration  of  pesticide  registra- 
tions to  ensure  that  bureaucratic  delay 
does  not  prevent  the  removal  of  harm- 
ful substances  from  the  food  supply. 
Simply  put.  the  shoe  must  be  on  the 
other  foot.  Only  people  should  be  pre- 
sumed innoncent  until  proven  guilty, 
not  chemicals. 

My  bill  will  also  requires  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  the  health  risks 
faced  by  children  when  it  makes  pesti- 
cide registration  decisions.  The  EPA 
will  also  be  required  to  review  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  pesticides  on  our 
food;  fruits  and  vegetables  often  con- 
tain many  pesticides  which  may  inter- 
act. The  Government  should  examine 
food  and  chemicals  in  the  context  of 
how  they  are  eaten,  not  as  isolated 
substances  to  be  considered  separately 
in  laboratory  settings. 


And  finally.  I  intend  to  make  sure 
that  the  EPA's  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel— which  reviews  all  pesticides  de- 
cisions— contains  at  least  one  public 
health  specialist  and  one  pediatrician. 
Members  of  that  panel  should  also 
provide  fuU  disclosure  of  their  consult- 
ing activities  prior  to  and  during  serv- 
ice on  the  panel.  Disclosure  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  kinds  of  conflicts  of 
interest  we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years  with  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel. 

The  President  once  indicated  a 
desire  to  change  pesticide  regulations, 
too.  Back  in  October,  he  made  a 
speech  about  the  subject.  The  few  pro- 
posals he  made  at  that  time  were 
clearly  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
kind  of  major  change  in  pesticide  reg- 
ulation I  believe  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect public  health.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  completely  failed  to  provide  us 
with  any  actual  legislation.  His  admin- 
istration has  demonstrated  the  same 
kind  of  lack  of  initiative  in  proposing 
changes  in  the  law  as  the  EPA  has 
demonstrated  in  enforcing  it. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Alar  controversy,  let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  better 
laws,  and  faster,  more  effective  regula- 
tion of  the  chemiciils  chai  exist  on  the 
food  we  all  eat.  Alar  is  gone,  but  him- 
dreds  of  potentially  harmful  pesticides 
remain,  so  our  fight  must  endure. 


DESIRE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  elections  in  Nicaragua 
are  a  dramatic  tribute  to  the  irresisti- 
ble desire  for  democracy  by  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  and  an  equally  dramatic 
repudiation  of  the  repressive  totalitar- 
ian rule  of  the  Sandinistas. 

All  of  us  hope  that  the  transition  to 
the  Government  of  President-elect 
ChamoiTo  will  be  peaceful,  and  that 
the  years  of  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  are 
finally  over. 

A  free  Nicaragua  will  find  Congress 
and  the  administration  ready  to  join 
Nicaragua  in  building  a  new  partner- 
ship for  peace  and  progress  in  Central 
America  and  throughout  our  hemi- 
sphere. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 


In  accordance  with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  nerewich  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the  Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 
select  and  special  committees  of  the  Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
trav.°l: 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22.  PL  95-384-22  U  SC,  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1989 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Per  dem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

US  dollar 
Foreigr,          equivalent 
currency           oc  U  S 
currency 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalen; 
currency           or  U  S 

currency 

Foreign 

currency 

US  dotx 
eqwvaM 

or  US 
currency 

Rand  H  Fistitein 

PtiiKipines       

Mbr-. 

720  OC 

720  00 

China                

Dito 

1,194  00 

\, 

1  194  00 

United  States 

0*._ 

.       .          4,751.41  „ 

5,397  44 
4  023  84 

4  75141 

Senator  Frank  R  Lautenl»g 
France 

fmt..... 

5.397  44 

808  0C> 

606  OC' 
543  OC- 

1334  0C 

808  00 

Senator  Tom  Harkin 

fOK..... 

4  023  84 

606  00 

United  States 

(Mv 



543  OC 

Rand  H,  Fisltein 

Morocco         

M».... 

1,334  00 

United  States  

0*r.... 

2,129.00  _ 

2129  00 

Total 

5.205  00 

6.88041  ... 

12  085  41 

ROBtRT  C  BrRO 

CJiairmari  Commmee  or  Appropriations  No*  3  1989 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC,  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  AMENDED  REPORT,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  1  TO  MAR  31,  1989 


Name  and  country 

Name  o'  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

M'scelianeou!                          Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalen! 
currency           or  U  S 

currency 

Foreign 
cu-rena 

LS  dollar 

equivalen!          Foreign 

01  L  S           currency 

currency 

US  dobi 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency 

Senator  Jolin  Mcr,ain. 
Egypt     

Dutai 

296  00 
52  87 
254  00 

152  0C 

296  OC 
52  8? 
254  OC 

2%0C 

Jordan 

Syria __ 

■- - 

Diav 
-     —    I)*r..- 

27.415 

\i»n 

28.37       42.723  75 

1814 

195  4?         :234  2S 

8124 
2'2 14 

Syria 



U11J4  ... 

2J3428 

199  49 

Israel 

IWhr.... 

152  00 

United  States     

Dnl* 

1.21124 

Anttnn  Cordesman 

Emit             

Doto 

296  00 

Jon^  ,.._ 

Oiav 

27  416 

15jet.75 

i3Mn 

28  3'       42.723  75 
1814 
199.49        2.234.28 

8124 

Syna 

NIv 

272  14 

^ 

PMri 

199  49 

ferael            

IMk 

152  00 

152  OC 

United  Stales    

Orihr 

2J9063  .. 

2.390  63 

Total 

1509  74 

3,60187 

492  OC 

5.503  61 

&,a 

irrriar   Oommi 

SAM  NUNX 
"et  or  A'mec  Seances  Noy   1?   198S 

UM 


UMI 
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CONSOUDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  SEC  22,  P  L  95-384-22  U  S  C  I75i(b),  COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  I  TO  SEPT.  30,  1989 

Pk  dwn                        IrjnsjMrtjtion 

Miscellaneous                         Total                         | 

N«T»  and  aut<n                                                          Name  ot  :urrwy                     ,                "^Mar                         USdojUr 

i<i  «•  J  .u  n«,,                     j^^^j,         equivalent         Foreign         equivalent 

cufrenCY           Of  U  S           currency           or  US 
currency                           currency 

US  iWlat 
Foreign         e«mralent         Foreign 
currency          or  U  S           currency 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Mtn*.  fmdnun 

Rnnre                                _                                                                          Drjrtiru                                                        49  179             ?9I  00 

49  179 

29100 
315.00 

291.00 
315.00 

194.00 
315.00 

291.00 
315.00 

619.00 
88800 

Tuitey      _.    .          Ul 594  7:7            31500 

694  757 

Ann[  Smei 

(keact    Dndm 49  179          29100 

49179 

Tlrt«y                          jrf                                                                                694  757                3]5(1fl 

S94  757 

DunncoJ  W  Ringo  Jr 

Gnice    _ Dndnu 32  786           194  00 

327JJ 

Turtey .„ „ _  ..  Ub 694  757           31500 

6M7S7 

Bnai  D  Baler 

beece DndMB 49  179           291  OO 

49179 

Tuitey    _. Un 694  757            315  00    . 

694  7$7 

RotcrtG  m 

United  States        .     .       Dollar 619  00 

Umted  KjnptaTi     .       — Ptxino 566.47           888.00 

566.47 

fotal                                                                           3.215  00                             619  00 

3,834  00 

SAM  NUNN. 
Oiairman  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOVEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31,  1989 

Per  (km                      Transwxtation 

Miscellaneous                         Total 

Nan*  and  oijntrv                                                          Name  ot  curreiKy                     ,                U S  dollar                         US  dollar 

"'^'""""^                     foreign         equivalent         foreign         equivalent 
currency          or  U  S           currency          or  U  S 
currency                           currency 

US  dollar 
foreign         equivalent         foreign 
currency           or  '.!  S           currency 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Senator  Atien  (kice  Ji 

Enjijnd               Pounc              306  96            528  W 

306  96 

528  00 
2.84100 

United  States       _    .                 Dollar                                                                                                         2  84100 

T*l         _ „.        __ .„.„ 528.00  2  84100 

3.369  00 

ERNEST  f  HOILINGS. 
Cnairman.  Commince  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Iranspoflatoi 

Sept  26  ;989 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APrROPRlATFD  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  P  L  95-384-22  U  S  C  1754(bi.  COMMITIEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  TRAVa  FROM  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1989 

Per  diem                      Transportation 

Miscellaneou'                           Total 

Nanw  ano  :ountry                                                          Name  of  currency                     ,                "  ^  *"^'                         "  ^  ''^^' 

unioicy                     ^^^^^         equivalent         foreign         eqjivilert 

currency           or  U  S           currency           or  U  S 

currency                              currency 

US  dollat 
Foreign         equivalent         Foreign 
currenc/           or  U  S           currency 

cu'rnicy 

4  06   44 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

608  00 

202  00 
2.379  80 

768  00 
1.053  00 

1.050  00 
497  00 

1.050  00 
968  00 

896  00 
984  00 

608.00 

C*M  J  Camody 

frjnce                 — _   FnK _,.,. 4  06144            GOSiK) 

Senator  Alnt  Gore  Ir 

335  00             50  00         1.353  40 

United  SUIes        „_ Mui ._ 2  3^9  33 

Retina  M  Meney 

ff*"                   - Fi»c 5.068.80           768.00 

5  068  80 

Untad  Slate                                                Ogdu                                                                                                                1053  00 

LntaL  \jKat 

S<wtai            — .   Oobr 105000 



United  States       ....    „ „..._„                                    Dollar                                                                                                     40^  on 

Alai  0  Mans                                                                                                   ~""  " " " " 

Siwden                  _ ooiia, 995  ci                             5139 

Umted  Stales       Dihr _ 9fi.viin 

Jolm  D  WMmsen                                                                                                                

France                 Fmc _ „._ 59P50          89600 

Unded  States        Ddbr _ 984  00 

ff*^    -..  fwc 4,061.44           £08.00    

4.06144 

Tota                                                                               5  077  61                             5  93619 

50  00 

11.052  80 

ERNEST  F  HOaiNGS, 
Ctiatman,  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Sipt  28  1989 

■ 
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Steven  J  Slnmterg: 

Kenya  SMh| 

United  States Dohr. 

Senator  Harry  Reid: 

IreUnd _.. 

Scotland - - - 

Norway - Hwi- 

Total 


CUU«90((NE  «LL 
Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  N»  3  1989 
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CONSOUDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPtNOTTURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENaES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22  PL  95-384-22  U  S  C,  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30, 1989 


Per  Item 


TrMst»rt3tJ0(i 


MistHUneous 


Tow 


Nwc  n]  country 


tjme  01  ojirency 


Fofeign 
currency 


U.S  ddbr 

egurvalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


U.S  dobr 

equmlent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  (Mtir 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollir 

equmlent 

or  US 

currency 


Htfy  K.  ^Anod: 

S|»    

ItaMSMB. 
S>«taiH.  Lnm 

S»» 

ItaWStJlB.. 
LanrdlMfa. 

Sim 

UnMSMes.. 
Haryd  I 


.  tarti.. 


53.081 
S3,0I1 

53  08! 
26.200 


447.00  . 
447.00  . 


447  00 


656  00 


UnMStJtes.. 
loM       ... 


771.00  . 
■■—— 

~— 
"36206' 


10,000 


250  00 


53,081 
53,081 
53,081 
36,200 


447  00 
77100 


447  00 
77100 


44700 
77100 


906.00 
362.00 


1.997  00 


2.675  00 


4.922.00 


JOHN  GiiNN, 
Ctaintan,  Conmttee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jan  25.  1990 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U  SC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR.  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1989 


Per  dKffl 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Ham  and  axmtry 


Name  of  ajr'Wicv 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivaleni 

orUS 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

eguwMent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 


CeoiB  Swensen 

UnM  Stales.. 

France 
RKtartlW  Day 

UnM  States.. 

Swtzertan)    . 
Jerry  M  fnker 

Unrta)  States  . 

Swtzertanl     . 

Total 


599  00 


Fiac-. 


5.867.68 


903  40 


fnK.. 


903  40 


868.00  . 
528  00 


5,867  68 


2,312.00  . 
2,312.00  . 


903  40 


903  40 


599  00 
868  00 


2,312.00 
528.00 


2.312  00 
528.00 


1.924  00 


5,223  00 


7.147  00 


JOSEPH  R  BIOCN,  JR. 
Oiainnan.  Commitlee  on  tt»  Jidoary.  Oct  30.  1989 

CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  P  L  95-384-22  U  S  C  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1989 


Per  dwn 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Kame  ano  auntry 


"law  :'  :uf'encv 


US  dollar 
'^oreign  equwalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency 


roreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Senator  Orm  G.  Hatdi 
UntHJ  States 


hrael..       

SMtzcrtand 

RCM  S.  McCunsS: 
IMad  Stales ... 


Fiac... 


54,930 

412 
221 


102  00 
200  00 
132.00 


15.093 


3,446  00 
27  00 


hrael   

SwtJcrtMl 

JoodanP  RaymoMl 
mat  State 


28.003 

206 

136  94 


52  00 
100  00 
82  00 


15.093 


2,988.00  . 
27.00  . 


3.446  00 

70.023  129  00 

412  20000 

221  132  00 


2.98800 

43.096  79  00 

206  100  00 

136  94  82  00 


SMtzrtnl 

Rotwt  LaClMQOd: 
UnHd  Stales.. 


54,930 

618 
221 


102  00 
300  00 
132  00 


15,093 


2,988.00 
27.00  . 


70.023 
618 
221 


2,988  00 


Swtzrtn) 
ToU 


97  00 


600  00 
132  00 


15.093 


27  00  . 
66  00  . 


35.00  . 


15.093 


2.988.00 
129  00 
300  00 
132  00 

2.988  00 

13200 

27  00 

936.00 

132.00 


2.03100     12.584  00 


305.00 


14,920  00 


EDWARD  M  KENNEDY. 
Qiairman.  Committee  on  Lalni  and  Human  Resources.  Jan  8.  1990 
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CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENaES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  SELEQ  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1,  TO  SEPT.  30,  1989 


Per  ten 


Traraportatm 


ToU 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dotar 
Foreign  equmtoit 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  Mv 

equwalent 
or  US 
currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  Ma 

equwaleni 

or  US 

currency 


forafR 
cunaicy 


Ui 


or  US 


Jdn  Despres 

Jomttian  Ctiambers 

OmdHoWay 

Jams  Martin 

Resni  Gaiton 

C.  Qoiles  Battiglia 

Senator  Aden  Specter 
David  Hoiday 

Total 


.880  00 
,880  00 
.146.00 
758.00 
946.00 
306  00 
622  00 
163  00 


3.443  00 
3  516.00 
3.039.00 
2.462  00 
2.294  00 
1.257.21 


s,3aoo 

SJ91M 
S.ltSJ( 
3.220.M 

1,563.21 
622.00 

laoo 


!.70100 


16.01121 


24.712.21 


Charmar  Select  Committee  on 


QAVn  BORBI. 
1.  Sepl  30.  1989 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U  SC  1754(b).  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30.  1989 


Per  item 


Transportation 


Miscetaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


foragn 
currency 


US  dollar 

eqwvalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dobr 

equwaleni 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equwalenf 

or  US 

currency 


fqreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

eqmM 
or  US 
currency 


Ridiard  Kaufman: 
United  States 
England 


Dollar 
Pound.. 


256.39 


400  00 
21600 


Total  . 


61600 


669  18    1.069  18 

216  00 

669  18 1.285-18 


lEE  H  HAMILTON. 
Cliairman.  Jomt  Economc  Committee.  Nov  8.  1989 


AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U  SC  1754(b).  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIHEE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1989 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscetaneous 


Total 


Name  an)  country 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equvalent 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dob 
foreign  equN*nt 
currency  or  U.S. 

oirency 


Senator  Jeff  Bncaman 
United  State 

Alice  Slaada 
United  States 

Total 


Dollar 
Dollar 


276.3( 

9500 


TKM 

9500 


37136 


371.36 


in  H  HAMHTDN. 
Qiavman.  Jomt  Economic  Commrttee.  Nov  8,  1989 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30,  1989 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

F%  diem 

Transportation 

Miscetaneous 

Total 

foreign 
currency 

US  dotar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolUr 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dotar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency           or  US 

currency 

Foreigr 
currency 

US  dotar 

equwalent 

or  US 

JudMilngram: 

United  States 

— Detat 

1.794  97 

27.44 

"" 3.195 

15.07540 
29512 

1.822  41 

Hungary 

- - 

Formt 

3,195 
15,075  40 

29512 

35500  . 
24800  . 
155.00  . 

199000 



35500 
248  00 

German 

DeutsdK  mack 

155.00 
4.540  X 
5  736  22 

504  00 

71300 

4.978.00 
4.94J00 

1  093  12 

Jolm  J  F«iei1y: 

Soviet  limon 

._. _ Dotar 

2.590  00 
2  786  22 



Midiael  J  Ods: 

Soviet  Unon 

Dotar _. 

2.950  00  .. 
504.00  .. 

Samuel  G  Wise: 

Austria 

ScMmg     

6,946.10 

6,946.10 

United  States 

Dotar 

71300 
1  778  00 

""• 

AnnWBanMt: 

Soviet  Unan 

...- Dotar    

3,200.00  .. 
3,200.00  .. 

1.01000  .. 

Catliirn  Cranan 

SomelUnon 

.- Date _ _.. 

1,74800 

Mictue*  Amtiy: 

Jirtg. 

— Un 

Dnto 

2,214,533 

186.201              83  12 
85  28 

186.201              83  12 

2.400.734 

2.017.028 

2.555,000 

72540 

United  sum _. 

2.032  80 

2.118  08 

91812 
350.00 

SamueIG  Wise: 

Turtay 

lin 

1,830,827 
2,555,000 

72540 

835  00 

Poland „ „. 

- zwr .- - 

35000  .. 
328  00  .. 

. — Gutder      __ 

328  00 

UMI 
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TRANS- ANT  ARCTIC 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  take  this  occasion  to  give  my 
weekly  update  on  the  six-man  Trans- 
Antarctica  expedition.  This  will  be  my 
last  as  the  team  will  accomplish  its 
4,000-mile,  6-month  dogsled  traverse  of 
Antarctica  this  coming  weekend.  They 
are  about  140  miles  away  from  their 
destination,  which  is  the  Soviet  re- 
search station  at  Mimyy. 

Next  week  we  wUl  be  celebrating 
their  accomplishment  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  next  I  wlU  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  honoring  the  team 
and  its  accomplishment. 

In  addition,  the  team  will  come  to 
Washington  on  March  26  so  I  will  in- 
troduce them,  and  hopefully  as  impor- 
tantly a  couple  of  their  dogs,  to  the 
Senate. 

Right  now,  the  team  is  racing  to 
meet  a  Soviet  icebreaker  at  Mimyy 
that  must  leave  by  March  5  or  risk 
being  locked  in  by  ice.  Winter  is 
coming  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  the  team  is  experiencing  its  most 
extreme  weather.  A  week  ago  tempera- 
tures dropped  to  lower  than  50  degrees 
below  zero  with  winds  over  30  miles 
per  hour  and  a  windchill  of  over  110 
degrees  below  zero. 

As  the  team  gets  close  to  Mimyy, 
they  descend  from  the  Antarctic  pla- 
teau toward  the  sea.  The  temperatures 
are  warmer  but  storms  are  more  fre- 
quent and  violent.  Winds  on  the  coast 
at  Mimyy  have  been  clocked  at  as 
much  as  180  miles  per  hour.  The 
weather  extremes  are  comparable  to 
that  which  they  faced  on  the  Antarc- 
tic Peninsula  last  fall. 

Storms  are  dangerous  and  make 
travel  impossible  because  of  poor  visi- 
bility. It  was  a  storm  that  trapped  the 
famous  South  Pole  explorer  Robert 
Scott  11  miles  from  his  food  cache  in 
1912.  Scott  and  his  crew,  as  we  know. 
perished. 

In  this  final  stretch,  the  team  faces 
dangerous  crevasses  like  those  on  the 
peninsula.  Crevasses  are  formed  when 
glaciers  move  downhill  to  meet  the 
sea.  As  the  glaciers  move  great  cracks 
and  fissures  occur,  often  50  feet  deep. 
To  minimize  the  danger  of  falling  into 
a  hidden  crevasse,  the  team  is  follow- 
ing the  path  laid  out  by  Soviet  truclss 
that  travel  between  their  Vostok  and 
Mimjry  bases.  The  trucks  use  radar  to 
detect  dangerous  crevasses. 

Awaiting  the  team's  arrival  at 
Mimyy  are  journalists  from  all  over 
the  world.  Television  crews  from 
Japan,  Prance.  Italy.  Australia,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
will  record  the  team's  historic  finish. 
French  and  Japanese  television  sta- 
tions plan  major  live  coverage  of  the 
finish,  and  ABC  Sports,  which  has 
given  several  updates,  will  televise  a 
90-minute  special  on  March  25. 


In  addition,  reporters  like  Angvis 
Phillips  of  the  Washington  Post  have 
written  stories  on  the  expedition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Phillips  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20.  1990) 

Warm  Welcome  Awaits  Antarctic 
Crossers 

(By  Angus  Phillips) 

With  Southern  Hemisphere  winter  closing 
in.  Minnesot&n  Will  Steger  plods  on.  leading 
an  international  team  of  five  men.  three 
sleds  and  40  dogs  down  a  narrow,  fozen 
track  toward  the  conclusion  of  man's  great- 
est Antarctic  adventure. 

Steger's  4.000-mile  trek  across  the  barren 
continent  is  due  to  end  at  Mimyy  on  the 
east  coast  March  2,  right  on  schedule, 
ending  a  6Vi-month  test  that  started  inau- 
spicously  but  is  finishing  in  style. 

The  team  has  steadily  clocked  days  of  26, 
27,  28  and  even  30-plus  miles  since  leaving 
Vostok,  the  coldest  place  on  Earth,  on  Jan. 
22  for  the  final  850  miles  to  the  sea.  The 
way  is  easier  now  as  the  men  trudge  down- 
hill, following  the  track  of  a  Soviet  tractor 
used  to  ferry  scientists  between  Vostok  and 
the  port  at  Mimyy. 

Over  the  weekend,  Steger's  crew  win- 
nowed the  remaining  distance  to  about  200 
miles,  but  the  final  stetch  is  expected  to 
take  longer  than  usual  as  the  trekkers  are 
joined  by  a  FYench  camera  crew,  which  will 
document  their  triumphant  last  steps. 

If  the  $11  million  voyage,  the  first  nonmo- 
torized  crossing  of  Antarctica,  seems  assured 
of  success,  it's  only  as  certain  as  thir.gs  get 
at  75  degrees  south  latitude. 

"In  Antarctica  you  can't  count  on  any- 
thing," said  Jeruiifer  Kimball  Gasperlni, 
U.S.  coordinator  of  the  expedition,  who  reg- 
ularly talks  with  Steger  by  radio.  "In  the 
next  week  or  so  it  will  probably  get  down  to 
minus-79  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  is  ex- 
tremely hard  on  man  and  dogs,  and  the 
weather  gets  worse  the  nearer  they  get  to 
the  sea.  Winds  in  Mimyy  have  been  record- 
ed up  to  180  mph. 

■'Storms  are  dangerous.  Remember,  in 
1912  [South  Pole  explorer  Robert]  Scott 
perished  only  11  miles  from  his  food  cache. 
A  blimard  came  up.  they  couldn't  move  and 
they  died  there.  The  same  thing  could 
happen  here." 

And  if  the  explorers  lose  their  trail  in  a 
storm,  crevasses  are  a  serious  peril,  she  said. 
"But  we  feel  very  confident  right  now,  smd 
they're  confident." 

That's  a  big  change  from  the  esu-ly  days  of 
the  voyage,  when  Steger's  group  weathered 
a  60-day  storm  on  the  rugged  Antarctic  Pe- 
ninsula, with  day  after  day  of  winds  up  to 
100  mph  and  temperatures  of  45  below.  The 
storms  left  the  group  tentbound  for  13  days 
and  they  arrived  at  the  halfway  point  at  the 
South  Pole  10  days  behind  schedule,  with 
continuation  of  their  trip  in  Jeopardy. 

But  they  got  help  from  the  Soviet  science 
mission  there,  which  donated  fuel  to  help 
set  up  food  caches  by  airplane  along  the 
800-mile  "Area  of  Insicessibillty"  east  of  the 
Pole.  All  has  gone  smoothly  since. 

"We've  had  no  major  crises  since  the 
Pole. "  said  Gasperinl.  "The  first  half  of  the 
trip  was  far  more  difficult  than  anyone 
imagined,  but  the  second  half  has  gone 
pretty  much  as  planned." 


Steger.  45,  and  his  co-leader.  Frenchman 
Jean-Louis  Etienne.  43.  organized  the 
voyage  to  call  attention  to  the  environmen- 
tal fragility  of  the  Antarctic  and  the  need 
for  international  cooperation  to  protect  it. 
Their  colleagues  are  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
England,  China  and  Japan. 

But  in  his  lastest  dispatches  from  the 
trail,  Steger  writes  mostly  about  his  trou- 
bles as  the  cold  sets  in.  In  order  to  write  in 
his  journal,  "The  usual  procedure  in  the 
morning  is  to  warm  these  pages  over  the 
Coleman  stove.  This  drives  away  moisture 
and  heats  the  pages  so  the  ink  will  dry.  The 
other  Instrument,  the  pen.  is  placed  immedi- 
ately upon  getting  out  of  the  bag  in  my 
crotch  for  a  five-minute  warming  session. 
This  wakes  the  ink  into  a  liquid  state." 

Britisher  Geoff  Somers  chronicles  his 
morning  ritual:  "All  the  inside  of  the  tent  Is 
covered  in  Ice.  Your  sleeping  bag  is  hard  and 
stiff  with  ice.  And  you're  stiff,  your  back 
aches.  You  crawl  out  into  these  freezing 
temperatures  and  you  feel  absolutely  horri- 
ble. The  first  thing  to  do  is  light  the  stove. 
Touch  the  bottle  and  it's  minus-SO  Fahren- 
heit .  .  .  then  you  get  the  matches,  and  as 
soon  as  you  open  the  box,  ice  forms  on  the 
matches.  It's  colder  than  a  deep  freeze.  .  .  . 
All  you  want  to  do  is  stay  in  your  bag.  But 
you  have  no  choice  .  .  .  you  have  to  go." 

The  worst  dangers  of  the  final  stretch, 
however,  have  been  sidestepped  by  follow- 
ing the  track  of  the  Soviet  tractor,  which  is 
equipped  with  radar  to  detect  hidden  cre- 
vasses that  could  swallow  the  team  whole. 
This  outside  assistance  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal plan.  Gasperlni  said.  "We  couldn't  have 
succeeded  without  it." 

The  trekkers  are  rushing  to  meet  a  Soviet 
ice-breaker  that  will  carry  them  and  a  group 
of  Soviet  scientists  out  of  Antarctica  March 
5.  just  before  sea-ice  closes  the  region.  Their 
voyage  has  attracted  world  attention,  and 
television  crews  from  Italy,  Japan.  Austra- 
lia, the  Soviet  Union.  France  and  the  United 
States  are  flying  to  Mimyy  to  record  the 
final  steps.  ABC-TV  plans  to  air  a  live  seg- 
ment on  March  5  during  "Wide  World  of 
Sports."  and  a  90-minute  special  March  25, 
Gasperini  said. 

Steger,  who  led  the  first  unresupplied  trek 
to  the  North  Pole  three  years  ago  with  his 
dog  sleds  and  five  companions,  will  embark 
on  a  publicity  tour  when  he  returns  to  the 
United  States  to  plug  his  book,  "Saving  the 
Earth;  a  Citizens  Guide  to  Environmental 
Action." 

Eventually,  however,  he  plans  to  retreat 
to  the  log  cabin  he  built  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  road  in  Ely,  Minn. 

Any  chance  the  slender,  bespectacled  ad- 
venturer will  become  star  struck  by  success? 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Gasperini.  "He's  lived  on 
$3,000  a  year  most  of  his  life.  He  doesn't 
have  electricity;  he  doesn't  have  running 
water.  He's  one  of  nine  kids  from  a  very  con- 
servative family.  He  doesn't  care  for  fancy 
hotels.  He  just  watnts  to  use  his  life  to  pro- 
mote the  environment  and  work  for  a  clean- 
er world.  Fame  is  probably  one  his  biggest 
fears." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  team 
is  receiving  this  media  attention.  They 
deserve  it.  They  deserve  international 
recognition  of  their  accomplishments. 

Also,  as  the  world  debates  the  future 
of  Antarctica,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  that  although  the  conti- 
nent is  a  barren  and  hostile  land,  it  Ls 
also  very  fragile.  Intrusions  last  for- 


ever. The  huts  and  garbage  of  19th 
century  explorers  are  still  present  for 
modem  scientists  and  tourists  to  see. 

Through  the  expedition,  citizens  of 
the  world  are  more  aware  of  this  often 
overlooked  continent.  For  this,  the 
team  has  performed  not  only  a  histor- 
ic feat  but  provided  a  valuable  service 
to  the  future  of  mankind. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  extend  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua for  their  great  democratic  victo- 
ry in  the  elections  yesterday.  Against 
considerable  odds,  the  Nicaraguan  op- 
position has  secured  a  stunning  victo- 
ry. The  people  have  courageously  ex- 
pressed their  political  will  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  peace,  democracy,  and,  hopefully, 
for  prosperity. 

The  elections  yesterday  are  the  first 
step  in  a  long  process  of  democratiza- 
tion. The  next  few  months  will  be  cru- 
cial for  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  struggle,  as  we  know,  is  not  yet 
over.  In  some  sense  it  may  Just  be  the 
beginning.  Sandinista  actions  tn  the 
aftermath  of  the  elections  will  be  criti- 
cal. 

Will  the  Sandinistas  relinquish 
power  in  a  peaceful  transition  as  they 
have  pledged  to  do?  Will  they  give  up 
Sandinista  party  control  of  the  mili- 
tary, of  police,  of  the  security  forces  as 
they  pledged  to  do?  Will  they  in  co- 
ordination with  the  demobilization  of 
the  Contra  army  drastically  cut  the 
size  of  their  military  and  security 
forces,  which  they  have  been  trying  to 
get  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Central  Amer- 
icas to  do?  And  will  the  Sandinistas  fi- 
nally end  their  support  for  the  FMLN 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador? 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  surprised 
us  more  in  a  year  full  of  surprises  than 
that  election.  But  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  elections.  I  think 
Americans  will  be  watching  events  in 
Nicaragua  very  closely.  We  now  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  forge  a  new 
and  constructive  relationship  not  only 
with  Nicaragua  but  El  Savador,  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
new  leaders  of  this  coimtry  will  have 
even  tougher  obligations  than  we. 
They  must  rebuild  after  a  natural  dis- 
aster. Managua  has  been  visited  in  the 
1970's  by  two  terrible  earthquakes. 
But  nothing  has  been  closer  to  a  natu- 
ral disaster  than  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  this  country  has  faced 
in  the  last  10  years.  The  new  leaders 
will  have  a  huge  problem  Just  to  heal 
the  divisions  t)etween  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

The  first  election  like  this,  in  El  Sal- 
vador, its  neighbor,  was  held  in  1982 
and  the  first  one  really  comparable  in 
1984  and  look  how  far  the  El  Salvador- 


ans  remain  from  peace.  So  it  is  a  huge, 
huge  undertaking  for  Mrs.  Chamorro. 

And  third,  the  new  leadership  will  be 
responsible  for  making  Nicaragua  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  a  regional  effort 
to  bring  peace  and  eventually  prosper- 
ity to  all  of  these  countries— again,  an 
enormous  undertaking  to  a  very,  very 
small  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Nicaragua.  I 
have  known  Nicaragua  since  the  early 
seventies.  I  cannot  imagine  a  time 
which  has  been  more  significant  to  the 
people  of  this  country  than  today.  And 
if  I  were  to  give  any  words  of  encour- 
agement to  any  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  say  if  I  had  to  pick  any  one  of 
the  countries  whose  people  do  have 
the  capability  of  coming  back  and 
taking  on  this  responsibility,  I  think  it 
is  Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  should  move  to 
normalize  diplomatic  relations,  to  lift 
the  trade  embargo  with  Nicaragua.  We 
also  have  an  obligation  to  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  to  provide  economic  aid 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  their  econ- 
omy and  assisting  in  building  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  couple  of  words  to 
Daniel  Ortega  and  to  other  members 
in  the  Junta.  For  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  history  of  this  country,  I 
must  say  it  is  you,  the  Ortega  broth- 
ers, and  others  who  really  began  the 
revolution  to  democracy  in  Central 
America.  It  was  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  the  CIA. 
It  was  not  any  of  the  so-called  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  this  country.  It 
began  with  the  people  who  took  to  the 
hills  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
against  the  Somoza  regime.  It  is  these 
people  who  began  the  revolution  to  de- 
mocracy when  they  went  to  the  hills. 
Few  people  endorsed  their  tactics.  No 
one  today  endorses  their  tactics.  But 
the  results  are  in  that  election. 

The  question  has  always  been 
whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
junta  who  took  control  in  Nicaragua 
had  a  greater  commitment  to  their 
politics,  which  was  unquestionably 
Marxist-Leninist,  or  to  their  country. 

And  so  I  stand  here  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—I know  I  am  remote  from  Mr. 
Ortega  and  others— to  say  this  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  people  who 
were  the  true  revolutionaries  in  that 
country,  who  were  the  people  who 
sought  to  bring  some  kind  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  to  what  was  a  totali- 
tarian country,  to  prove  that  their  in- 
terests are  in  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  future  of  that  tremendous 
coimtry  rather  than  in  their  own  polit- 
ical ideology. 


HOPES  RISE  FOR  THE  RELEASE 
OF  TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today    marks    the    1,808th    day    that 


Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity In  Beirut. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  note  of  a 
little-remarked  but  quite  positive  de- 
velopment which  took  place  over  the 
weekend.  On  Friday,  February  23,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  the 
Tehran  Times,  which  usually  ex- 
presses the  views  of  Iran's  President 
All  Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  called 
for  the  release  of  all  foreign  hostages 
being  held  in  Lebanon.  The  next  day, 
according  to  the  Post,  Sheik  Moham- 
med Hussein  Fadlallah,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  pro-Iranian  Hezbollah, 
also  advocated  freedom  for  the  17  hos- 
tages in  Lebanon,  8  of  whom  are 
Americans.  The  Tehran  Times  and  the 
Shiite  cleric  1x>th  pointed  out  that  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  world  order  are 
now  requiring  the  Muslim  world  to 
rethink  some  of  its  present  policies. 

These  reports,  though  buried  in  the 
back  pages  of  the  Post,  are  no  small 
thing.  Here  we  have  a  media  arm  of 
the  Iranian  Government,  and  a  chief 
cleric  of  one  of  Lebanon's  major  fun- 
damentalist parties  saying  that  it  is 
time  to  seek  out  humanitarian  means 
for  resolving  the  hostage  situation  in 
Lebanon.  Indeed,  the  indefatigable 
Peggy  Say,  who  was  in  Damascus 
pleading  for  the  release  of  her  brother 
Terry  Anderson,  called  the  statements 
"the  most  encouraging  news  that  I 
have  heard." 

In  recent  months,  as  we  know,  ideo- 
logical dogmatism  has  rapidly  been 
giving  way  to  reason  in  many  areas  of 
the  world.  For  the  sake  of  the  hos- 
tages and  their  families,  let  us  hope 
that  the  news  of  these  latest  reports 
signals  to  us  that  the  same  transfor- 
mation is  beginning  to  take  place- 
even  if  on  a  very  small  scale— in  the 
Near  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject,  be  reprinted  in 
the  Post  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23.  1990] 

Tehran  Paper  Caixs  roR  Uncokditiohal 
Release  of  Hostages 

(By  Sharif  Imam-Jomeh) 
Tehran.  February  22.— The  English-lan- 
guage Tehran  Times,  which  usually  voices 
the  opinions  of  President  Ali  Akbar  Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani.  called  today  for  the  un- 
conditional release  of  all  foreign  hostages 
being  held  in  Lebanon,  saying  that  Iran  can 
continue  its  "rightful  struggle  against  the 
West"  in  other  ways. 

Diplomats  and  analysts  here  and  abroad 
said  it  was  unclear  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  call,  which  appeared  in  no  other  Ira- 
nian news  media.  In  Damascus,  however. 
Peggy  Say.  sister  of  Terry  Anderson,  the 
longest-held  American  hostage,  wept  at  the 
report  and  called  it  "the  most  encouraging 
news  that  I  have  heard,"  Reuter  news  serv- 
ice reported. 
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The  Tehran  Times  said  all  the  factions  In 
Lebanon  "should  reicard  the  hostages  as  vic- 
tims of  imperialist  policies  of  the  West  and 
make  attempts  to  get  them  all  freed."  It 
complained  that  the  continued  captivity  of 
the  hostages  has  benefited  Western  propa- 
ganda against  Iran,  and  said.  "Maybe  1990 
will  be  the  year  for  the  release  of  all  the 
hostages." 

The  editorial  reflected  many  of  the  points 
made  by  Rafsanjani  in  a  speech  to  parlia- 
ment Tuesday.  In  which  he  said  he  saw  the 
political  upheaval  in  the  Soviet  bloc  posing 
threats  to  countries  such  as  Iran. 

"The  world  is  getting  unipolar."  Rafsan- 
jani said.  "Lots  of  chances  of  indep>endent 
countries  to  exploit  the  conflicts  between 
superpowers  are  fading.  Conflicts  are  turn- 
ing into  understandings  that  mainly  benefit 
those  who  are  hostile  to  us." 

Iran  has  pressed  for  Moslem  unity  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  changed  world  situation,  and 
the  editorial  suggested  that  release  of  the 
hostages  could  further  that  goal. 

Lebanese  militants,  most  of  them  pro-Ira 
nian  and  believed  to  be  under  Tehran's  in- 
fluence, hold  17  Western  hostages,  includ- 
ing eight  Americans. 

Say  was  in  Damascus  today  as  part  of  a 
campaign  seeking  the  release  of  her  broth- 
er. Middle  East  correspondent  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  who  was  abducted  March  16. 
1985. 

"I  have  been  hoping  very  much  for  this 
kind  of  statement,"  she  told  Reuter.  All  we 
can  do  now  Is  to  wait  and  see  how  those 
people  in  Lebanon  would  react.  I  do  not  per- 
sonally consider  Teliran  the  problem.  I  con- 
sider it  part  of  the  solution. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1990] 

Shiite  Cleric  Cmxs  kor  Release  or 

Hostages 

Bkihdt.  February  23.— The  spiritual  leader 
of  Hezbollah,  believed  to  be  an  umbrella  or- 
ganization for  Moslem  groups  holding  hos- 
tages, said  today  the  18  Western  captives  in 
Lebanon  should  be  freed. 

"We  have  to  think  of  finding  realistic  and 
humanitarian  means  to  free  the  foreign  hos- 
tages." Sheik  Mohammed  Hussein  Padlallah 
said  in  a  sermon  at  today's  prayers  in  Bir  el- 
Abed,  a  district  in  the  Shiite  Moslem  slums 
of  south  Beirut. 

'This  problem  has  been  widely  exploited 
by  Western  forces  to  distort  the  image  of 
Islam  and  Moslems."  he  said 

Padlallah  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  Hezbol- 
lah, or  Party  of  God.  which  is  allied  with 
Iran. 

Fadlallah's  statement  came  a  day  after 
the  English-language  Tehran  Times,  which 
is  close  to  Iranian  President  All  Akbar  Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani.  said  the  hostages  should 
be  freed  because  they  had  become  a  propa- 
ganda tool  of  Iran's  enemies.  The  editorial 
was  the  first  known  call  by  an  Iranian  news- 
paper for  freeing  the  hostages. 

Shiite  kidnappers  are  believed  to  hold 
most  of  the  hostages  who  Include  eight 
Americans,  four  Britons,  two  West  Ger- 
mans, two  Swiss,  an  Italian  and  an  Irish- 
man. 

Said  Padlallah.  "There  should  be  a  new 
study  of  this  problem  In  order  to  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  political  and  humanitarian  so- 
lution that  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the 
captives  and  the  righte  of  Moslems." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24.  1990] 
Hostage's  Sister  Again  Tours  Mideast 

(By  Alan  Cowell) 
Cairo.  February  23.— As  her  brother  ap- 
proaches the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  kid- 


napping In  Beirut.  Peggy  Say  has  embarked 
on  her  fourth  tour  of  this  troubled  region  to 
keep  people  from  forgetting  about  him  and 
the  other  foreigners  still  held  in  Lebanon. 

This  time,  she  said  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  Damascus,  she  has  gotten  a  sense 
that  "everybody  is  trying  their  l)est "  to  get 
her  brother.  Terry  A.  Anderson,  a  corre- 
spondent for  The  Associated  Press,  and  16 
other  Westerners,  freed.  Everybody,  that  is. 
except  their  faceless,  elusive  captors. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  signal,  she  said, 
was  an  editorial  in  The  Teheran  Times  on 
Thursday  that  urged  that  the  hostages  be 
released. 

Regardless  of  the  West's  propaganda 
ploys.  Muslim  forces,  out  of  Islamic  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  should  work  to 
get  the  hostages  free  with  no  conditions," 
the  newspaper  said.  Within  Iran's  faction- 
ridden  politics,  the  newspaper  is  seen  by 
Western  analysts  as  close  to  President  Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani. 

A  STRONG  signal 

"I  had  a  very  emotional  reaction  to  that 
story,"  Mrs.  Say  said.  "It  was  a  strong 
signal,  I  believe,  that  Iran  is  not  so  much 
the  problem  as  part  of  the  solution."  The 
issue,  she  said,  is  "how  those  people  in  Leba- 
non react." 

Iran  is  viewed  as  the  sponsor  of  several 
militant  Islamic  groups  in  Lebanon,  but  the 
direct  lines  of  support  are  generally  held  to 
run  to  figures  in  the  Teheran  leadership 
who  hold  less  conciliatory  views  than  Presi- 
dent Rafsanjani. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  kidnapped  in  Muslim 
West  Beirut  on  March  16,  1985.  and  is  one 
of  eight  Americans  still  believed  to  be  in 
captivity.  Western  diplomats  say  they  be- 
lieve that  he  is  held  by  the  pro-Iranian 
group  Islamic  Holy  War. 

Along  with  representatives  of  The  Associ- 
ated Press  and  her  husband,  David,  Mrs. 
Say  has  met  with  members  of  the  European 
Parliament,  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
known  as  Unesco,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
Yasir  Arafat,  the  chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Lll)eratlon  Organization. 

When  she  talked  with  Mr.  Arafat  in 
Tunis,  Mrs.  Say  said,  "he  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  no  real  influence." 

However,  if  he  finds  himself  in  a  position 
to  exert  influence,  he  said  he  would  do  so." 
she  said. 

In  the  complex  patchwork  of  Lebanon's 
myriad  mUitlas.  armed  groups,  proxy  forces 
and  conventional  armies,  Mr.  Arafat's 
P.L.O.  fighters  recently  sided  with  a  pro- 
Syrian  Shiite  Muslim  group,  Amal,  against  a 
pro-Iranian  Shiite  Muslim  group,  the  Party 
of  God. 

The  conflict  between  the  rival  Shiite 
groups  has  also  damaged  relations  between 
their  sponsors  in  Damascus  and  Teheran, 
reducing  Syria's  ability  to  press  Iran  for  a 
release  of  the  Western  hostages,  diplomats 
in  Damascus  say. 

Mrs.  Say  met  on  Thursday  night  with  the 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister,  Parouk  al-Sharaa, 
in  Damascus. 

I  would  say  that  everybody,  including  the 
Syrians,  sees  it  in  their  best  interests  for 
this  situation  to  end  and  because  of  that 
conviction  everybody  is  trying  to  do  their 
best, "  she  said. 

Syria  maintains  40,000  troops  in  Lebanon 
but  has  resisted  demands  that  It  free  hos- 
tages by  force.  A  high  Syrian  official  said  no 
one  had  provided  the  "address"  where  hos- 
tages were  kept.  A  previous  effort  to  storm  a 
place  where  hostages  were  said  to  be  held 
ended  in  Syrian  casualties  but  nothing  else. 
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because  the  Information  was  wrong,  the  of- 
ficial said. 

Western  diplomats  in  Damascus  said  there 
was  no  indication  that  any  release  of  hos- 
tages was  imminent.  The  diplomats  said  It 
was  possible  that  with  tensions  high  on  vir- 
tually all  fronU  In  Lebanon,  the  hostages 
were  under  closer  guard  than  ever. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  held  longer  than 
any  Western  hostage  and  has  been  able  to 
communicate  with  his  family  only  through 
occasional  videotapes  released  by  his  cap- 
tors. 

Sheik  Asks  Release  or  Hostages 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  February  23.— A  leading 
pro-Iranian  Muslim  cleric  appealed  today 
for  the  release  of  Western  hostages  in  Leba- 
non, saying  the  West  had  used  their  plight 
to  defame  Islam. 

The  cleric.  Sheik  Mohammed  Hussein 
Padlallah,  the  spiritual  mentor  of  the  Party 
of  God.  issued  the  appeal  during  Friday 
prayers.  The  sheik  visited  Iran  this  month. 
"We  have  to  find  practical  and  humanitar- 
ian means  to  free  the  kidnapped  foreigners 
because  this  issue  has  been  exploited  a  lot 
by  Western  powers  In  order  to  disfigure  the 
image  of  Islam  and  Muslims,"  he  said. 
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A  LOOK  BACK:  THE  COLD  WAR 
ERA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  few 
journalists  have  reported  the  cold  war 
from  the  front  lines  so  intelligently 
and  extensively  as  Flora  Lewis  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Now  she  is  doing  as 
much  with  the  transition  from  that 
era  to  a  new  period  of  history.  On  Sat- 
urday, she  paused  a  moment  to  look 
back.  The  result  was  masterful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
column  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24.  1990) 
A  Necessary  Cold  War? 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 
Paris.— Unraveling  the  cold  war  is  causing 
enormous    concern    and    unease.    The    big 
headaches  confronting  Europe  would  have 
been  settled  long  ago  if  World  War  II  hopes 
had  been  fulfilled  for  maintaining  at  least 
friendly    East-West    relations.    If    not    an 
actual  alliance. 

There's  no  counting  the  number  of  lives 
lost  and  ruined  because  of  the  cold  war— in 
wars  such  as  Korea,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Af- 
ghanistan, in  repression,  in  suspicion  that 
led  to  persecution  in  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East.  There's  no  counting  the  amount  of  re- 
sources wasted  on  huge  Eirmies  and  devastat- 
ing weapons. 

If  hopes  are  fulfilled  for  an  end  to  the 
global  power-ideology  conflict  of  the  last 
four  decades,  future  generations  will  wonder 
what  drove  their  forefathers  to  such  mad- 
ness. Did  they  really  mean  to  nuclearize 
each  other  out  of  existence?  Did  each  side 
really  imagine  it  had  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  good  society  and  could  only  survive  by 
doing  in  its  rival? 

Communism  Is  an  Ideology,  a  system  that 
claimed  with  'scientific  certainty"  that  it 
knew  how  to  resolve  all  social  problems  and 
that  It  had  a  monopoly  on  historical  fore- 
sight. Capitalism  was  never  more  than  a 


method  for  bringing  together  what  It  takes 
to  produce— labor,  tools,  management— with 
no  pretense  that  constant  adjustment  of  the 
social  machinery  would  not  be  necessary. 
The  dispute  wasn't  between  two  creeds  but 
between  the  messianic  and  the  practical 
view  of  making  things  work. 

Now  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  Foreign 
Minister,  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  tell  the 
world  there  Is  no  difference  in  basic  values. 
In  that  case,  what  was  the  fight  about? 

In  Ottawa  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Shevardnadze 
did  admit  that  "our  country  took  too  much 
time  grappling  with  the  dilemma "  of  truth 
versus  happiness,  whether  "to  prefer  the 
anxiety  of  someone  who  knows  the  truth  or 
the  tranquillity  of  those  who  ignore  it.  "  And 
to  prove  the  right  choice  had  been  made  at 
last,  he  said  candidly.  "Today  our  country  is 
indeed  sick." 

But  having  recognized  "universa]  human 
values  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual," 
having  "renounced  force  as  an  instrument 
for  solving  any  domestic  or  foreign  prob- 
lems," seeking  friends  not  enemies,  he  pro- 
nounced, "Such  a  state  has  to  survive." 

"We  shall  become  not  only  a  big  and 
strong  country  but  a  genuinely  comfortable 
and  civilized  home  for  women  and  men, "  he 
said. 

Whether  or  not  the  Muscovite  prediction 
comes  closer  to  the  target  this  time  than 
when  Stalin  proclaimed  the  "inevitable"  vic- 
tory of  Communism,  or  when  Khruschev 
told  the  West  ""We  will  bury  you,"  Mr.  She- 
vardnadze's forecast  had  a  different  tone. 

So  the  answer  probably  has  to  be  that  the 
cold  war  was,  unfortunately,  necessary. 
There  were  absurd  excesses,  of  course,  in 
the  witch  hunts,  the  secrecy,  the  military 
extravagance  of  the  American  response.  It  Is 
strange  now  to  recall  what  panic,  what  lack 
of  confidence  drove  the  democracies  to  feel 
they  were  In  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  Communist  ideas,  not  only  by  Red 
armies. 

There  was  an  unacknowledged  link  be- 
tween the  Victorian  idea  of  inevitable 
progress,  the  promise  of  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution, and  the  Marxist  idea  of  inevitable 
collapse,  the  demons  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution devouring  themselves.  It  stokes  fears 
that  the  Ideologists  had  a  better  crystal  ball, 
or  a  master  plan,  that  might  be  irresistible 
and  therefore  had  to  be  resisted  at  any  cost. 
President  Kennedy  pledged  we  would  "pay 
any  price"  to  preserve  our  own  vision. 

We  may  have  paid  more  than  required. 
But  it  is  questionable  that  the  understand- 
ing awakening  in  the  world  that  there  will 
always  be  problems,  that  Utopias  are  mythi- 
cal, would  have  been  achieved  without  the 
demonstration  that  the  cold  war  provoked. 
There  is  a  more  skeptical  idea  of  progress 
now,  a  realization  that  there  will  always  be 
trade-offs  that  bring  pain  as  well  as  benefit. 
The  key  lesson  is  not  that  righteousness 
will  triumph— both  sides  wallowed  in  right- 
eousness—but that  there  is  need  for  a  cer- 
tain humility  in  establishing  man's  place. 
Perfect  systems  bring  perfect  disaster.  Leav- 
ing room  for  error,  and  admitting  error  in 
ways  that  encourage  correction,  offer  a 
better  chance.  That  is  the  great  strength  of 
democracy,  which  isn't  an  ideology  either 
but  a  way  of  enabling  people  to  settle  quar- 
rels by  argument  instead  of  force. 

There  is  still  a  yearning  for  a  grand 
design,  a  guaranteed  formula  to  discern  and 
deflect  the  tide  of  history.  It  is  a  romantic 
notion,  and  while  romantic  ideals  have  their 
role  as  inspiration,  they  are  the  source  of 
catastrophe  when  they  are  imp>osed  by 
dreamers  who  acquire  might.  If  it  took  the 


cold  war  to  destroy  the  illusion  that  the 
grubby  real  world  can  be  ignored,  it  was 
worth  it.  Now  for  getting  on  with  everyday 
repairs,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  BARRIERS  ON 
AMERICAN  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
today  to  address  an  issue  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan— our  efforts  to  open  the  Japa- 
nese wood  products  market. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  by 
some  Japanese  opinion  leaders  that 
there  is  nothing  that  America  makes 
that  the  Japanese  people  wsmt  to  buy. 
That  is  utter  nonsense,  Japanese  con- 
sumer, for  example,  are  eager  to  buy 
American  wood  products,  if  only  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  that  Super  301  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  on  wood  products 
succeed.  Although  our  wood  products 
industry  is  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world,  its  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  is  limited  by  a  web  of  trade 
barriers.  Those  barriers  include  sky- 
high  tariffs  on  value-added  products, 
unnecessary  building  code  and  stand- 
ards restrictions,  subsidies,  and  a 
closed  distribution  system. 

The  elimination  of  these  barriers 
could  increase  our  exports  to  Japan  by 
as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year,  as  well  as 
create  or  maintain  10,000  American 
mill  jobs.  Thousands  of  other  jobs  in 
transportation  and  other  related  in- 
dustries might  well  be  created  as  well. 
While  many  of  these  jobs  would  be  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  others  would 
be  generated  across  the  country. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  eliminate 
only  one  or  two  of  Japan's  most  egre- 
gious barriers.  It  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  intricate  web  of  trade 
barriers,  working  together,  that  keeps 
our  wood  products  out  of  the  Japanese 
market.  The  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  working  to  eliminate  the  entire 
range  of  barriers,  and  I  applaud  those 
efforts.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now 
seems  likely  to  meet  the  newly  reelect- 
ed Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and  I 
hope  this  subject  comes  up  at  that 
meeting  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  consider  this  example 
of  the  type  of  barriers  U.S.  companies 
face:  An  American  firm  developed  a 
fire  retardant  coating  for  wood  that 
prevents  the  spread  of  flames.  The 
Japanese  Government  requires  that 
all  building  materials  undergo  testing 
with  an  open  flame  to  determine  com- 
bustibility. Because  the  American 
product  actually  puts  out  the  flame. 
Japanese  bureaucrats  have  refused  to 
approve  it.  That  absurd  practice  has 
denied      United      States 


terms— that  we  expect  real  results 
from  the  Super  301  negotiations,  re- 
sults that  are  measurable  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. We  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
excuses,  half-measures,  or  cosmetic 
concessions. 

Opening  the  wood  products  market 
would  also  provide  real  benefits  to  the 
Japanese  consiuner.  Houses  in  Japan 
are  so  small  that  the  Japanese  have 
come  to  call  them  "rabbit  hutches." 
The  price  of  the  average  condominium 
in  Tokyo  is  now  eight  times  a  wage 
earner's  annual  Income.  By  compari- 
son, the  price  of  an  average  home  in 
the  United  States  is  only  three  times 
the  average  household  Income.  EXren 
at  those  prices,  the  average  Japanese 
has  half  the  living  space  that  the  aver- 
age American  enjoys.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  could  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  affordability  of  housing  for  its 
own  people  by  allowing  more  wood 
products  to  be  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  sells,  at 
competitive  prices,  quality  wood  prod- 
ucts that  the  Japanese  consumer 
wants  to  buy.  The  major  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  are  Japan's  trade 
barriers. 

Japan  has  promised  to  become  an 
import  superpower.  Importing  more 
American  wood  products  would  be  an 
appropriate  way  to  begin  to  honor 
that  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  the  wood  products  ne- 
gotiations have  proceeded  slowly  at 
best.  In  passing  the  Super  301  legisla- 
tion. Congress  intended  that  serious 
consequences  be  imposed  if  trade  ne- 
gotiations do  not  yield  significant  re- 
sults. 

Although  it  may  be  premature  to 
presume  the  failure  of  the  wood  prod- 
ucts negotiations,  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  they  will  obtain  results  signifi- 
cantly better  than  last  week's  stale- 
mated trade  talks  on  structural  Im- 
pediments. Our  administration  and 
Japanese  officials  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  special  importance 
that  Congress  attaches  to  the  Super 
301  talks  and  act  accordingly. 


export    opportunities    and    Japanese 
consumers  safer  building  materials. 

Japan  simply  must  stop  that  kind  of 
behavior.  We  should  let  the  Japanese 
Government    know— in    no    uncertain 


WALNUT  STREET  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  175TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  Walnut  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Louisville,  KY. 
which  is  celebrating  its  175th  anniver- 
sary this  year. 

Starting  with  only  13  members. 
Walnut  Street  Baptist  has  grown  to  a 
congregation  of  over  6.000  members  in 
the  past  175  years.  Originally  named 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Louisville, 
companies'  during  the  early  years  the  congrega- 


tion met  in  the  homes  of  its  members. 
This  changed  in  1834  when  along  with 
the  Free  Masons  the  church  construct- 
ed a  two-story  building  to  be  shared  by 
the  two  groups. 
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Membership  continued  to  grow,  and 
in  1849  the  First  Baptist  Church 
united  with  the  city's  Second  Baptist 
Church,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1838.  They  erected  a  building  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  and  the  new  congrega- 
tion became  known  as  the  Walnut 
Street  Baptist  Church.  This  building 
remained  the  home  of  the  church 
untU  the  early  1900's  when  it  was  sold 
and  the  present  facility  was  construct- 
ed on  the  southeast  comer  of  Third 
and  St.  Catherine  Streets. 

When  other  churches  moved  to  the 
suburbs  during  the  fifties  and  sixties, 
Walnut  Street  resisted  this  trend  and, 
instead,  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  all  people. 
Today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
its  members  live  in  the  Louisville  area, 
and  its  Sunday  moming  service  is  seen 
in  more  than  40,000  homes.  Through 
its  day  care  center  and  various  minis- 
tries programs.  Walnut  Street  Baptist 
Church  has  strengthened  its  ties  to 
the  community  and  remained  a  promi- 
nent fixture  in  Louisville.  May  its  next 
175  years  be  as  blessed. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's election  in  Nicaragua  is  the 
latest  In  a  stunning  series  of  events 
which  demonstrate  a  worldwide  desire 
for  democracy  and  a  rejection  of  com- 
munism and  totalitarian  regimes. 

I  join  freedom  loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  people,  the  victori- 
ous candidate  Violeta  Chamorro  and 
the  National  Opposition  Union.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Nicaraguan  people 
turned  out  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
exceeding  90  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  in  many  areas  of  that  country 
in  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  self  de- 
termination. 

I  also  would  like  to  note  that  the 
ability  of  the  voters  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots in  secret  and  free  of  any  signifi- 
cant fraud  was  made  possible  because 
of  the  international  focus  and  the  spe- 
cial efforts  of  a  number  of  observer 
groups,  including  those  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  participation  of 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who 
continues  to  be  a  symbol  of  fairness 
and  of  mankind's  desire  for  self  deter- 
mination, was  also  a  significant  factor 
In  ensuring  that  there  were  free  and 
fair  election  procedures. 

It  also  must  be  noted  that  Daniel 
Ortega's  commitment  to  a  smooth  and 
effective  transition  of  governmental 
power  to  the  newly  elected  govern- 
ment is  very  welcome.  The  role  of  the 
army  and  the  police  will  bear  close 
watching. 

The  United  States  must  now  moni- 
tor the  transition  process  and  be  ready 
to  review  and  to  respond  quicky  to  le- 
gitimate request  that  might  be  forth- 


coming from  Mrs.  Chamorro.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  removal  of 
trade  sanctions. 

The  prospects  for  peace  and  stability 
in  Central  America  have  been  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  as  a  result  of  this 
election.  This  is  indeed  a  happy  day 
for  all  freedom  loving  peoples  and  es- 
pecially for  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  rest  of  Central  America. 


TWO      IMPORTANT     EVENTS     IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  THIS 

WEEKEND 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  minutes 
discussing  two  important  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  Central  America 
this  weekend,  the  passing  away  of  El 
Salvador's  former  President,  Jose  Na- 
polean  Duarte,  and  the  elections  in 
Nicaragua. 

On  Friday,  President  Duarte  died 
after  a  long  struggle  with  cancer. 
President  Duarte  demonstrated  the 
same  resilience  and  defiance  of  the 
odds  in  his  struggle  against  cancer 
that  he  demonstrated  in  political  life. 

Throughout  his  career.  President 
Duarte  was  a  forceful  advocate  for  de- 
mocracy, justice,  and  tolerance.  For 
over  a  quarter  century,  he  fought  for 
these  values.  His  most  intense  struggle 
was  perhaps  in  the  last  5  years  of  his 
political  life  when  he  served  as  Presi- 
dent and  oversaw  El  Salvador's  experi- 
ment in  democracy. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  Kansas  to 
have  President  Duarte  accept  the  invi- 
tation in  1984  to  lecture  at  Kansas 
State  University.  During  his  speech. 
President  Duarte  said  he  had  told 
both  the  left  and  the  right  that  he  was 
offering  to  change  the  concept  of 
hate  for  the  concept  of  tolerance." 
President  Duarte  emphasized  that  his 
struggle  was  to  bring  El  Salvador's  re- 
ality closer  to  democracy.  As  we  re- 
member President  Duarte,  we  must  re- 
member his  message. 

President  Duarte's  efforts  did  not 
end  in  El  Salvador.  He  also  fought  for 
democracy  and  justice  throughout 
Central  America.  He  played  a  key  role 
in  the  Central  American  peace  effort 
untU  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  peaceful  elections  in  Nicaragua 
are  a  result  of  these  regional  efforts. 
They  are  also  the  resxilt  of  a  coura- 
geous people  who  demonstrated  the 
power  of  the  individual  vote. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  have  this  moming  been  congratu- 
lating Mrs.  Chamorro  on  her  election 
victory.  Both  in  her  struggle  to  keep  a 
free  press  running  in  Nicaragua  and  as 
the  opposition's  Presidential  candi- 
date, Mrs.  Chamorro  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  she  is  a  light  that  could  not  be 
diminished  in  Nicaragua.  Her  efforts 
embody  the  principles  of  democracy. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  courage 
than  Violeta  Chamorro. 


As  well  as  congratulating  the  winner 
of  that  election,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  President  Daniel  Ortega.  It 
is  surprising,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
one  would  do  that  after  having  regard- 
ed him  as  an  oppressive  leader  in  Nica- 
ragua. But  largely  due  to  his  commit- 
ment, the  conduct  of  the  elections 
were  sufficiently  fair.  And,  in  his  first 
statement  after  the  early  returns,  he 
has  promised  to  abide  by  the  result. 

There  are  many  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead  for  a  peaceful  transition  of 
power.  But,  in  my  view,  these  are 
issues  that  must  be  resolved  by  Nicara- 
guans.  The  most  appropriate  role  for 
the  United  States  at  this  point  is  to  be 
supportive  but  to  step  back  and  let  the 
new  government  and  the  old  govern- 
ment respond  to  the  people's  will. 

The  most  useful  and  appropriate 
form  of  aid  that  the  United  States  can 
give  is  not  huge  sums  of  money,  but 
rather  aid  that  is  targeted  toward 
building  democratic  institutions  and 
improving  Nicaragua's  trading  ability. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  help  rebuild  a 
self-sufficient  economy,  not  an  econo- 
my dependent  on  U.S.  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars. Too  often  we  have  seen  our  best 
foreign  aid  intentions  result  in  the 
exact  opposite  of  our  intended  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  believe  that  the 
election  result  in  Nicaragua  provides 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  reevaluate 
our  policy  in  El  Salvador.  Democracy 
in  the  region  has  been  strengthened, 
which  sends  an  important  signal  to 
both  the  left  and  the  right  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Negotiation  and  respect  of  the 
people's  will  is  the  only  route  to  recon- 
ciliation. As  President  Duarte  told  us, 
the  keys  are  democracy,  justice,  and 
tolerance. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  an 
amazing  year  for  democracy.  But,  de- 
spite the  number  of  elections  we  have 
already  witnessed,  the  excitement  for 
each  new  demonstration  of  the  peo- 
ple's will  does  not  diminish.  I  know  I 
join  many  Americans  in  hoping  that 
yesterday's  election  in  Nicaragua  will 
not  only  mean  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future  for  Nicaragua,  but 
for  sill  Central  Americans  as  well. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 
RESULTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Mrs. 
Violeta  Chamorro  who  scored  a  stun- 
ning election  victory  in  Nicaragua.  Her 
defeat  of  Daniel  Ortega  is  truly  a  vic- 
tory for  freedom,  democracy,  and 
peace  in  Central  America. 

This  rejection  of  Conununist  rule 
proves  that  the  Nicaraguan  people 
want  democracy  rather  than  a  totali- 
tsirian  regime  in  their  homeland.  The 
elections  would  probably  not  have  oc- 
curred if  the  United  States  had  not 
pressed  Ortega's  Sandanista  regime  by 
supporting  the  freedom  fighters. 


The  Nicaraguan  election  mirrors 
recent  events  which  have  occurred  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
where  the  death  knell  for  communism 
has  sounded.  I  hope  this  election  rep- 
resents the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
communism  in  Central  America. 


VICTORY  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement that  Violeta  Chamorro, 
the  long-time  editor  of  La  Prensa,  and 
Virgilio  Godoy  have  led  their  political 
party,  UNO,  to  victory  over  the  Msirx- 
ist  regime  of  Daniel  Ortega  is  stun- 
ning, wonderful,  welcome  news.  Ms. 
Chamorro  has  replaced  Daniel  Ortega 
without  a  shot  having  been  fired.  I 
congratulate  them,  and  have  cabled 
them  this  moming  my  congratula- 
tions. It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that 
the  dark  days  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua are  coming  to  a  close. 

The  victory  of  Ms.  Charmorro  as  the 
new  President  of  Nicaragua  is  a  valida- 
tion of  the  steadfast  policy  which  we 
Democrats  in  this  body  have  promot- 
ed, in  the  face  of  the  hostility  and  re- 
calcitrant policies  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration for  8  long  years.  We  con- 
sistently argued  that  diplomacy  and 
peacefi^  evolution  are  the  correct  road 
for  American  policies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, instead  of  the  violent  path  repre- 
sented by  the  single-focused  and 
single-minded  militancy  of  the  so- 
called  Contra  aid  policy.  I  believe  the 
turning  point  was  the  amendment 
worked  out  with  great  difficulty  in 
1988  to  the  fiscal  year  1989  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
which  substituted  humanitarian  aid 
for  military  aid  to  the  Contras,  reject- 
ed the  violent  road,  and  put  Ortega  on 
the  spot  by  fuUy  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  Nicaragua's  failed  economy 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Sandinistas. 
After  nearly  3  weeks  of  continuous  ne- 
gotiations, my  colleagues  will  recall,  a 
compromise  across  the  aisle  on  the 
text  of  that  amendment  had  been 
reached,  only  to  be  rejected  at  the  last 
minute  by  a  reluctant  White  House.  It 
had  to  be  passed  along  party  lines  be- 
cause of  that  reluctance,  but  the  text 
and  details  were  worked  out  in  a  long 
cooperative  effort  with  Mr.  Dole.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BoRXN.  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  long  labors  on  that  amendment, 
but  there  were  many  other  Senators 
involved,  trying  to  develop  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  crisis  in  Nicaragua.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Sasser  was  deeply  involved  over 
the  years,  as  were  Senators  Dodd, 
Harkin,  Kerry,  and  many  others. 
They  are  all  to  be  congratulated. 

The  amendment  validated  the  peace- 
ful road  espoused  by  all  the  Central 
American  Presidents,  led  by  President 
Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  late 
President  Napoleon  Duarte  of  Salva- 


dor. They  exhibited  enlightened  lead- 
ership in  the  democratic  tradition,  and 
we  owe  them  the  credit  their  historic 
actions,  embodied  in  the  Esquipulas 
accord  of  August  7.  1987,  and  other 
foUowup  accords  and  declarations 
have  led  to  today  in  Managua. 

It  led  to  the  bipartisan  accord  of  last 
fall  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his 
remarks  today.  The  new  administra- 
tion was  persuaded  to  break  decisively 
with  the  policies  of  the  past  and  to 
join  with  the  Congress  on  a  gamble  on 
the  democratic  road. 

Together  we  took  away  Ortega's  em- 
battled hero  excuse  for  his  govern- 
ment's failures.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  pressures  for  elections 
became  inexorable. 

Today  marks  a  new  beginning  for 
the  people  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  immediately  review  our  eco- 
nomic policies  toward  Nicaragua,  with 
an  eye  to  doing  all  we  can  to  help  this 
new  government  get  Nicaragua  back 
on  her  feet,  to  revive  Nicaragua's  econ- 
omy, to  provide  whatever  assistance 
we  can,  and  to  help  the  Nicaraguan 
people  shape  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  cablegram  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro and  Mr.  Godoy  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pebrtjahy  26,  1990. 
Prom:  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  President 

Pro  Tempore,  U.S.  Senate. 
To:  Violeta  Chamorro,  President-elect,  Vir- 
gilio Godoy,  Vice  President-elect,  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 

Congratulations  on  your  well-deserved 
and  stunning,  overwhelming  election  victo- 
ry. Yours  is  a  triumph  of  democracy  and  na- 
tional pride.  I  look  forward  to  renewing  our 
friendship,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  as- 
suming your  high  offices  and  long  service 
on  behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Best 
wishes  and,  again,  congratulations. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  great  day  for  democracy.  Yet,  an- 
other society  on  Earth  has  elected, 
through  a  free  and  fair  democratic 
process,  to  adopt  the  values  which  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world  share 
and  which  we  attempt  to  provide  for 
others. 

We  rejoice  in  this  decision  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  We  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  positive  change  has  occurred 
as  a  result  of  yesterday's  election  with- 
out bloodshed. 

I  commend  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
who  have  proceeded  through  this 
process,  the  first  truly  democratic 
election  in  at  least  a  half  century  of 
that  nation's  history,  and  have  done  so 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  According  to 
accoimts  from  Nicaragua,  from  the 
many  observers  who  have  been  in  that 
country  for  weeks  and  culminated  in 


intense  review  of  the  election  process 
yesterday,  this  election  was  free  and 
fair.  I  commend  those  many  observers, 
who  brought  a  healthy  international 
spotlight  to  this  election. 

The  advent  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua underscores  the  importance  of  de- 
cisions  that  we  will  be  making  in  this 
Congress  over  the  next  several  weeks. 
I  anticipate  that  we  wUl  receive  from 
the  administration  a  recommendation 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  economic 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua. As  soon  as  we  are  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  transition  of  power  to 
the  Govemment  that  has  been  freely 
elected  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  I 
hope  that  we  will  take  those  steps. 

I  also  wish  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  Nicaragua  becoming  a  full 
participating  member  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative.  Mr.  President,  this 
was  an  initiative  adopted  in  1983  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  special  trading  relationship 
with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Central  America.  Nicara- 
gua has  not  been  a  participant  in  this 
program  to  date.  I  anticipate  that  they 
will  soon  become  an  active  member.  In 
the  next  few  days  we  are  going  to  be 
debating  the  question  of  expanding 
the  benefits  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  and  making  the  program  a 
permanent  conunitment. 

I  hope  that  the  events  in  Nicaragua 
and  their  predecessor  events  in 
Panama  have  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  the  United  States  having  an 
effective  long-range  trade  program 
within  our  own  hemisphere. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  election 
means  that  another  nation  has  reject- 
ed communism.  The  Sandinista  gov- 
emment had  many  advantages  in  this 
election.  The  Sandinistas  controlled 
the  army,  the  Sandinistas  controlled 
the  police,  the  Sandinistas  controlled 
all  of  the  mechanisms  of  govemment. 
They  provided  State  media.  State  ve- 
hicles, all  to  support  their  political 
campaign.  But  the  opposition  had 
something  even  more  powerful  than 
money  and  govemment  position.  The 
opposition  had  the  hopes  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people  for  positive  change. 

When  the  people  were  given  an  op- 
portunity in  Nicaragua  to  choose,  they 
chose  democracy.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  joined  an  impressive  expanding 
list  of  nations  around  the  world  who 
were  given  the  opF>ortunity  to  choose 
between  authoritarian  rule  and  rule 
by  the  people,  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  have  elected  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we,  as 
Americans,  who  for  200  years  have 
held  high  the  beacon  of  democracy 
aroimd  the  world,  who  believe  in  the 
words  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, can  share  the  pride  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  for  their  victory  yester- 
day. Thank  you. 


UMI 
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THE  NAMIBIAN  CONSTITUTION 

Ux.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember nearly  700,000  Namlblans,  ap- 
proximately 97  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's total  electorate,  cast  their  ballots 
to  elect  a  constituent  assembly  to 
write  a  constitution  for  an  independ- 
ent Namibia. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  has  now 
fulfilled  its  mandate,  and  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  last  week  will  put  Na- 
mibia well  on  the  road  to  being  the 
most  liberal  democracy  in  Africa. 
Rooted  in  the  rule  of  law,  the  Namib- 
ian  Constitution  centers  around  a 
system  of  separation  of  powers,  pro- 
vides checks  and  balances,  and  giiaran- 
tees  fundamental  rights  and  human 
dignity  for  all. 

The  people  of  Namibia,  and  particu- 
larly its  founding  fathers,  deserve  our 
praise  and  congratulations.  They  have 
truly  given  Africa  and  the  world  a 
lesson  in  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
a  statement  made  by  two  American 
constitutional  scholars.  Profs.  Dennis 
L.  Thompson  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity and  John  Norton  Moore  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  statement 
was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
visit  to  Namibia  as  guests  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Democracy  in  Namibia  to 
observe  the  constitutional  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Prcss  Statkmxitt  or  Akericam   Constitu- 

TIOIfAL  SCROUUIS  OH  THE  HISTORIC  OCCA- 
SION or  THE  F'RAMIIIG  Or  THZ  NaMIBIAN 
CoitSTITUTION  Jahtjaht  26,  1990 

We  congr&tulate  the  people  of  Namibia  at 
this  historic  time  of  preparing  a  national 
constitution  and  imminent  independence. 
The  independence  of  Namibia  as  a  free  and 
democratic  nation  based  on  equal  rights  for 
all  is  a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  ob- 
serve the  development  of  a  Constitution  for 
Namibia  at  the  invitation  of  the  Foundation 
for  Democracy  in  NamiblsL  We  have  come  as 
private  citizens  to  observe  and  our  com- 
ments are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Poun- 
dation.  our  government  or  our  universities. 
We  are  particularly  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portxmity  to  liave  met  with  all  political  par- 
ties represented  in  the  newly  elected  Con- 
stituent Assembly  as  they  have  participated 
In  the  historic  framing  of  the  Constitution. 
And  we  have  been  encouraged  by  the  good- 
will extended  by  the  delegates  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  toward  each  other.  There 
is  a  sense  of  cooperation  and  determined 
effort  to  succeed  in  drafting  a  document 
which  will  endure  through  the  generations. 

The  preparation  of  a  national  constitution 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  events  In  the 
life  of  any  nation.  It  is  essential  that  It 
takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  careful  and 
full  deliberation.  Indeed,  such  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  full  eml)odiment  of  the 
principles  of  democracy,  fundamental  rights 
of  mankind  and  the  rule  of  law,  which  ase  a 
reflection  of  the  l>asic  principles  in  the  Na- 
miblan  struggle  for  independence,  can  only 
facilitate  the  immediate  realization  of  full 
independence.  Moreover,  a  careful  process 
of  consensus  building  in  the  preparation  of 


the  Constitution  would  begin  an  important 
tradition  in  the  national  life  of  Namibia  and 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  first  national 
government.  As  such,  we  would  emphasize  a 
point  repeatedly  made  to  us  in  our  discus- 
sions with  national  leaders  that  It  is  strong- 
ly in  the  interest  of  the  new  Nation  to  pro- 
ceed carefully  and  with  full  deliberation  in 
its  preparation  of  a  Constitution. 

As  we  observe  the  historic  process  of  Con- 
stitution building  in  Namibia— itself  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  progress  toward  uni- 
versal realization  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity— we  are  mindful  of  the  framing  of 
our  own  Constitution  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers some  200  years  ago  and  of  the  great 
debt  our  Nation  owes  to  their  woric.  In  1987 
the  United  States  proudly  celebrated  the  bi- 
centennial of  our  Constitution  and  next 
year  we  will  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  great  measure  the  en- 
during of  the  Republic  Is  due  to  the  sound 
principles  of  democratic  governance  be- 
queathed by  our  constitutional  framers  ena- 
bling progressive  realization  of  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  for  all  in  a  government 
genuinely  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

We  believe  that  all  nations  must  develop 
their  own  Constitution  and  law.  Experiences 
and  circumstances  differ  and  constitutions 
must  reflect  those  differences.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  mindful  of  certain  constitutional 
principles  underlying  our  own  experience 
which  we  believe  are  broadly  reflective  of 
the  successful  experience  of  many  demo- 
cratic nations  throughout  human  history. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  that  demo- 
cratic governments  should  be  constructed 
around  a  system  of  separation  of  powers, 
checks  and  balances  and  division  of  powers 
encouraging  both  consensus  building  in  gov- 
ernment and  democratic  responsiveness  to 
the  people;  that  a  just  constitutional  system 
must  be  rooted  in  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  decree  by  might;  that  an  effective  de- 
mocracy must  guarantee  fundamental 
rights  and  human  dignity  for  all,  and  that 
government  which  encourages  freedom  in 
the  economic  sphere,  as  it  encourages  free- 
dom elsewhere,  will  be  far  more  successful 
in  unleaslng  the  creative  potential  of  Its  citi- 
zens and  realizing  its  developmental  aspira- 
tions. 

As  we  have  observed  the  historic  Constitu- 
tion building  in  Namibia  we  are  mindful  of 
these  fundamental  principles  and  heartened 
by  the  trends  we  see.  The  basic  thrust  of 
the  draft  Constitution  to  date  reflects  the 
determination  of  the  people  of  Namibia  for 
a  multi-party  democratic  Nation  with  equal 
opportunity  and  human  dignity  for  all.  We 
are  also  heartened  by  the  consensus  build- 
ing at  work  in  the  Constitutional  drafting 
process. 

Dennis  L.  Thompson,  Associate  Academ- 
ic Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity; Jolui  Norton  Moore,  The 
Walter  L.  Brown  Professor  of  Law  and 
Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Law. 

CProm  the  Windhoek  Advertiser,  Feb.  1, 
1990] 

COKSTITDTION  THE  MoST  LIBERAL  IN  ATRICA 

The  controversial  paragrapiis  four  to 
seven  of  article  11  were  dropped  after 
Shadow  Attorney-General  Hartmut  Ruppel 
Informed  the  CA  that  Swapo  had  agreed,  in 
the  words  of  Namibia  National  Front  (NNP) 
President,  Mr  Vekuui  Rukoro,  "To  give  hu- 
manity and  human  rights  a  chance." 


Detention  without  trial  in  independent 
Namibia  will  now  only  be  possible  under 
martial  law  or  State  of  Emergency.  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  subject  to  Parliamentary  re- 
views. 

The  CA  also  on  Wednesday  accepted  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  Press  was  a  non- 
derogable  right  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  even  in  a  state  of  war  or  under  nation- 
al emergency. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
this  makes  the  constitution  one  of  the  most 
liberal  in  Africa. 

LIMIT 

The  CA  also  decided  to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  President  even  further  by  cre- 
ating, at  the  suggestion  of  Shadow  Minister 
of  Information,  Mr  Hipido  Hamutenya,  and 
Action  Christian  National  Chairman  Mr  Jan 
de  Wet,  a  Security  Service  Commission  to 
advise  the  President  on  the  appoint  of  the 
Chief  of  Defense  Force  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police. 

After  a  long  and  somewhat  heated  ex- 
change of  the  matter,  the  Assembly  reached 
what  the  Chairman  Mr.  Hage  Geingob 
called  "An  historic  compromise." 

NOMINATING 

These  important— and  in  a  recently  war- 
torn  society  like  Namibia  potentially  divi- 
sive-positions will  now  be  filled  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary-approved Commision  naming  can- 
didates for  ap[>ointment  by  the  President. 

The  first  appointments,  however,  will  be 
made  by  the  President  in  consultation  with 
the  leaders  of  other  parties  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly,  after  a  long  and  inconclu- 
sive discussion  on  the  role  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  that  of  the  Prosecutor-Gener- 
al, decided  that  the  lawyers  in  the  House 
would  meet  legal  advisers  and  completely  re- 
draft two  articles  dealing  with  these  posi- 
tions. 

BESSINGER 

It  also  accepted  two  projiosais  by  Shadow 
Minister  of  Wildlife,  Conservation  and 
Tourism,  Mr  Niko  Besslnger,  to  make 
stronger  provision  for  environmental  issues 
by  focusing  on  the  need  to  preserve  natural 
resources,  eco-systems  and  biological  re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  beauty  and  character 
of  the  country,  not  only  for  the  present  gen- 
eration but  also  for  the  future. 

These  measures  were  also  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Independent  ombuds- 
man who  will  control  and  monitor  abuses  in 
the  Civil  Service. 

ACADEMIC 

The  Assembly  decided,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Katjiuongua,  to  include  academic 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  and  irrevocable 
right  in  the  Bill  of  RighU.  It  decided  that 
only  citizens  by  birth  or  decent  could 
become  president. 

A  paragraph  giving  the  President  power  to 
declare  Martial  Law  "Whether  or  not  a 
state  of  war  with  another  country  exists, 
but  only  In  a  situation  in  which  war  pre- 
vails." was  referred  back  to  legal  advisers 
for  clarification  after  an  objection  from  Mr. 
Katjiuongua. 

APPROVAL 

The  CA  made  it  obligatory  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  Parliamentary  approval  for  a 
Declaration  of  War,  after  Mr  Katiuongua 
used  the  example  of  the  Vietnam  war  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  Presidents  waging 
unpopular  armed  conflicts. 

A  decision  on  whether  Deputy  Ministers 
had  to  be  appointed  from  among  the  mem- 


bers of  the  National  Assembly  and  whether 
they  were  part  of  the  Cabinet  was  deferred. 

NUJOMA 

President-in-waiting  Sam  Nujoma  made 
his  first  contribution  to  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly  when  he  told  the  House  the  Nam- 
ibian  people  had  suffered  under  apartheid 
and  bantustans  and  that  the  aim  was  to 
create  a  central  government. 

Therefore  Regional  Governors  would  be 
appointed  from  Windhoek,  he  said  during  a 
discussion  on  what  the  Chairman  of  a  Re- 
gional Council  Management  Committee 
should  be  called. 

It  was  decided  they  would  be  called 
"Chairperson  of  the  Management  Commit- 
tee" and  hold  office  for  tliree  years. 

The  CA  now  has  only  about  20  of  the  138 
articles  of  the  constitution  left  to  discuss,  as 
well  as  seven  schedules,  while  some  clauses 
have  to  approved  after  consultation  with 
legal  advisers. 

The  rest  of  the  Constitution  is  expected  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Assembly  this  after- 
noon.—Sapa 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Also 
under  the  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1430,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1430)  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU,  which  had  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  THUS  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  and  Community  Service  Act 
0/1989". 

<b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2  Findings. 
Sec.  3.  Purposes. 

TITLE  I— SCHOOL  BASED  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

Part  A— School  Based  Commvnity  Ser  vice 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Prxtgram  authorized. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 
Sec.  104.  Allocation  of  funds. 
Sec.  lOS.  State  application. 
Sec  106.  Local  application. 
Sec.  107.  Federal  share. 
Sec.  108.  Use  of  funds. 
Sec.  109.  Federal  activities. 
Sec.  110.  Evaluation. 

Sec.  111.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Part  B— Higher  Education 

Sec.  121.  Innovative  projects  for  community 
service. 


Part  C— State  Student  Incentive  Grant  and 

Work  Study  Proorams 
Sec.  131.  Additional  reservation  for  cam.pus- 
based  coTnmunity  roork  learn- 
ing study  jobs. 
Sec.  132.  Work  study  programs. 

Part  D — Publication 
Sec.  141.  Information  for  students. 
Sec.  142.  Exit  counseling  for  borrowers. 
Sec.  143.  Department  inform^ition  on  defer- 
ments and  cancellations. 
Sec.  144.  Data  on  deferments  and  cancella- 
tions. 
Part  E— Direct  Loans  tx>  Stvdents  in 
Institutions  or  Higher  Education 
Sec.  151.  Loan  cancellation  authorized. 
Sec.  152.  Effective  date. 

Part  F—Loan  Forgiveness 
Sec.  161.  Loan  forgiveness. 
Sec.  162.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  II— YOUTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
Sec.  201.  Sfiort  title. 
Sec.  202.  Definitions. 
Sec.  203.  Program  authorized. 
Sec.  204.  Allocation  of  funds. 
Sec.  205.  State  application. 
Sec.  206.  Focus  of  programs. 
Sec.  207.  Related  programs. 
Sec.  208.  Public  lands  or  Indian  lands. 
Sec.  209.  Training  and  education  services. 
Sec.  210.  ATTiount  of  award. 
Sec.  211.  Matching  requirement 
Sec.  212.  Preference  for  certain  projects. 
Sec.  213.  Effect  of  allowances  on  eligibility 

for  other  Federal  assistance. 
Sec.  214.  Age  and  citizenship  criteria  for  en- 
rollment 
Sec.  215.  Post-service  benefits. 
Sec.  216.  Living  allowance. 
Sec.   217.  Joint  projects  involving  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 
Sec.  218.  Federal  and  State  employee  status. 
Sec.  219.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  III— NATIONAL  SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 
Short  title. 
Definitions. 
Grants. 

Types  of  national  service. 
Terms  of  service. 
Elisribility. 
Vouchers. 
Living  allowance. 
Training. 
Use  of  funds. 

Public-private  partnership. 
In-service  education  benefits. 
.   National  Service  Demonstration 

Program  amendments. 
Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  IV— CORPORATION  FOR 
NATIONAL  SERVICE 
Definitions. 

Establishment  of  Corporation;  ap- 
plication of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act 
Board  of  directors. 
Officers  and  employees. 
Nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  nature 

of  the  Corporation. 
Housing  and  education  vouchers; 

living  allowances. 
Reports. 

Supplementation. 
Prohibition  on  use  of  funds. 
NondiscriminatioTL 
Notice,  hearing,  and  grievance  pro- 
cedures. 
Nonduplication  and  nondisplace- 
ment 
State  advisory  board. 
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Sec. 
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Sec. 

402. 
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403. 
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404. 

Sec. 

405. 

Sec. 

406. 

Sec. 

407. 

Sec. 
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Sec. 
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Sec  410.  . 

Sec  411. 

Sec. 

412. 

Sec 

413.. 

Sec  414.  EvtUuation. 

Sec.  415.  Funding. 

Sec.  416.  Functions  of  the  National  Service 

Board. 
Sec.  41 7.  Presidential  awards  for  service. 
Sec.  418.  Comprehensive  service  strategy. 
Sec.  419.  Engagement  of  participants. 
TITLE  V— EXPANSION  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 
Sec  501.  Short  title. 

Sec.  502.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER 

AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 
Sec  601.  Short  title. 

Sec.  602.  Programs  of  national  and  local  sig- 
nificance. 
Sec.  603.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
SBC.  t  nNDINGS 

Congress  finds  that— 

(II  service  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation  is  a  responsibility  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  economic 
level  or  age  of  such  citizens; 

(2)  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
become  engaged  in  service  at  a  young  age 
will  better  understand  the  responsibilities  of 
citizeruhip  and  continue  to  serve  the  com- 
munity into  adulthood; 

(3)  serving  others  builds  self-esteem  and 
teaches  teamioork,  decision  making,  and 
problem-solving: 

(4)  the  70,000,000  youth  of  the  United 
States  who  are  between  ages  5  and  25  offer  a 
povxrful  and  largely  untapped  resource  for 
community  service; 

(5)  conservation  corps  and  human  service 
corps  provide  important  benefits  to  partici- 
pants and  to  the  community; 

(6)  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
Program  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  "VISTA  "),  as  establUhed  by  title  I  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  et  seq.f,  is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective 
means  to  fight  poverty  in  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  cost  of  higher  education,  loan  in- 
debtedness, and  the  high  price  of  housing 
deter  many  young  adults  from  volunteering 
for  VISTA  and  other  service  programs  that 
involve  a  substantial  time  com,mitment; 

(8 J  older  Americans,  through  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  (as  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq./J, 
provide  500,000,000  hours  of  service  each 
year  and  are  a  irital  force  in  addressing  na- 
tional problems; 

(9)  many  potential  volunteers  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  a  full-time  volunteer  service  pro- 
gram, but  should  have  the  option  of  part- 
time  service  in  such  a  program;  and 

(101  a  range  of  full-time  and  part-time  na- 
tional and  community  service  opportunities 
should  be  made  available  to  all  citizens,  par- 
ticularly youth  and  older  Americaru. 
SEC  JL  PURPOSES 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  renew  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  ask  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  income,  to  engage  in  full- 
time  or  part-time  service  to  the  Nation; 

(3)  begin  to  call  young  people  to  serve  in 
national  volunteer  programs; 

(4)  enable  young  Americans  to  make  a  sus- 
tained commitment  to  national  service  by 
removing  barriers  to  such  service  that  have 
been  created  by  high  education  costs,  loan 
indebtedness,  and  the  cost  of  housing; 

(5)  build  on  the  existing  organizational 
framework  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies  to  expand  full-time  and 
part-time  service  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
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tena,  particularly  youth  and  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

(€J  involve  wUunteers  in  activitiea  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers;  and 

n>  generate  1,000,000,000  additional  vol- 
unteer service  hours  to  help  meet  human, 
educational,  environmental,  and  public 
safety  needs,  particularly  those  needs  relat- 
ing to  poverty. 

TTTLK  I— SCHOOL  BASED  COMMVMTY 

SERVICE 
PART  A— SCHOOL  BASED  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
SEC  101.  SBOKT  nVLK. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  "Serve  America, 
the  Service  to  America  Act  of  1989". 

S£C  in.  nOGIHM  AtnVOKIZSD. 

<aJ  In  GsMKiuu—The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  make  grants  to  States  or  local 
applicants  to  create  or  expand  service  op- 
portunities for  students  and  out-of-school 
youth  and  for  community  members,  particu- 
larly senior  citizens,  to  volunteer  in  schools. 

fbJ  Tkkm  or  Grant.— The  term  of  the 
grants  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  longer 
than  3  years. 

SEC  lU.  DEFtSmOSS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part— 

(1)  Comnmrrr-BASED  agency.— The  term 
"community-based  agency"  means  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  that  is  representa- 
tive of  a  community  or  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  a  community  and  that  is  engaged  in 
meeting  human,  educational,  or  environ- 
mental community  needs. 

(21  Education  msTrrvnoN.—The  term 
"education  institution"  means  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  a  community-liased  agency  that 
provides  educational  services. 

(3)  Education  partnership  PRooRAM.—The 
term  "education  partnership  program" 
m^ans  a  program  in  which  school  volunteers 
XDork  in  an  educational  institution  in  sup- 
port of  the  school's  objectives  to  enhance  the 
education  of  students. 

(41  Eloientary  school.— The  term  "ele- 
mentary school"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  1471(8)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
196S  (20  U.S.C.  2891(8)). 

(S)  Institution  of  hioher  education.— The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1141(a)). 

(t)  Local  educational  agency.— The  term 
"local  educational  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1471(12) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Actofl9tS  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)1. 

(7)  Local  government  agency.— The  term 
"local  government  agency"  means  a  public 
agency  that  is  engaged  in  meeting  human, 
social,  educational,  or  environmental  needs. 

(8)  OuT-or-scHOOL  YOUTH.— The  term  "out- 
Qf-school  youth"  means  an  individual  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  2S,  has  not  com- 
pleted college  or  the  eguivalent,  and  is  not 
enrolled  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  institution  of  higher  educatioTL 

(9)  Participant.— The  term  "participant" 
means  a  student  or  out-of-school  youth  who 
provides  services  pursuant  to  a  program 
fuiuied  under  this  title. 

(10)  Partnership  PROORAM.-The  term 
"partnership  program"  means  a  cooperative 
effort  to  enhance  the  education  of  students 
among  an  education  institution  and  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  private  sector; 


(B)  public  and  non-profit  agencies; 

(C)  institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

(D)  community  organizations. 

(11)  Placement.— The  term  "placement" 
means  the  matching  of  a  participant  or 
team  with  a  specific  project 

(12)  Project.— The  term  "project"  means 
any  activity  that  results  in  a  specific  identi- 
fiable service  or  product  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  done  with  existing  funds,  and 
which  shall  not  duplicate  the  routine  serv- 
ices or  functions  of  the  employer  to  whom 
participants  are  assigned, 

(13)  School  volunteer.— The  term  "school 
volunteer"  means  a  person  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  schooling,  including  an  older 
American,  an  employee  of  a  private  busi- 
ness, an  employee  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  or  any  other  individual  working 
without  financial  remuneration  and  under 
the  direction  of  professional  staff  unthin  a 
school  or  school  district 

(14)  Secondary  scHoou—The  term  "sec- 
ondary school"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  1471(21)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  2891(21)). 

(15)  SECRETARY.-TTie  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Educatioru 

116)  Service  OPPORTUNiTY.-The  term 
"service  opportunity"  means  a  program  or 
project  enabling  students  or  out-of-school 
youth  to  perform  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive service  in  agencies,  institutions,  and 
situations  where  the  application  of  human 
talent  and  dedication  may  help  to  meet 
human,  educational,  and  environmental 
community  needs,  especially  those  relating 
to  poverty. 

(17/  State.  — The  term  "State"  means  a 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Cruam.  the  District  of  Columbia,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau. 

(18)  State  agency  for  higher  education.— 
The  term  "State  agency  for  higher  educa- 
tion" means  the  State  board  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  State  supervision  of  higher 
education,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(19)  State  educational  AOENCY.-The  term 
"State  educational  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1471(23) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(23)). 

(20)  Student.— The  term  "student"  means 
an  individual  who  is  enrolled  full-time  or 
part-time  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  institution  of  higher  education. 

121)  Student  community  service  pro- 
gram.—The  term  "student  community  serv- 
ice program"  means  a  program  in  which 
students  or  out-of-school  youths  are  offered 
service  opportunities  in  the  community  or 
an  educational  institution. 

SEC  104.  AUOCAnON  OF FVNDS. 

(a)  Grants  to  States.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  use  85 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 111  to  make  grants  to  States  that  have 
submitted  applications  under  section  105. 

(2)  Considerations  in  awarding  grants.- 

(A)  In  general.— In  awarding  grants  to 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  State,  the  guxil- 
ity  of  the  proposal,  and  evidence  of  State 
commitment  to  the  program. 

(B)  Grant  formula.— If  more  than 
$50,000,000  is   appropriated  for  this  part. 


then  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  85  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  110 
according  to  the  chapter  1  basic  grant  for- 
mula described  in  section  1005  of  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2711)  to 
States  that  have  applications  approved 
under  section  105. 

(b)  Remainder.— The  Secretary  shall  use 
the  remaining  IS  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  111  for  program  sup- 
port, evaluation,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  activities  described  in  section  109. 

(c)  Locality  Appucation—U  a  State  does 
not  apply  for  assistance  under  this  part  or  if 
a  State  does  not  have  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  105,  the  Secretary,  may 
make  grants  directly  to  local  applicants.  The 
Secretary  shall  apply  the  criteria  described 
in  section  106  in  evaluating  such  local  ap- 
plications. 

SEC.  IK.  STATE  application. 

Each  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  part  shaU,  through  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  of  such  applications  shall  de- 
scribe how— 

(1)  local  applications  unll  be  ranked  ac- 
cording to  criteria  described  in  section  106; 

(2)  service  programs  in  the  Stale  will  be 
coordinated; 

(3)  cooperative  efforts  among  education 
institutions,  local  government  agencies, 
community-based  agencies,  businesses,  and 
State  agencies  to  provide  service  opportuni- 
ties, including  those  that  involve  the  par- 
ticipation of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
youth  working  together  will  be  encouraged; 

(4)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged students,  including  individuals 
with  handicapping  conditions,  are  assured 
service  opportunities: 

(5)  service  programs  receiving  funds  under 
this  title  urill  be  evaluated; 

(6)  programs  funded  under  this  part  will 
serve  urban  and  rural  areas  and  any  tribal 
areas  that  exist  in  such  State; 

(7)  technical  assistance  and  training  will 
be  provided  to  service  programs  in  the  State; 

(8)  non-Federal  funds  uHU  be  used  to 
expand  service  opportunities  for  students 
and  out-of-school  youth;  and 

(9)  disseminations  of  information  and 
outreach  will  be  used  to  ensure  involvement 
of  a  broad  range  of  organizations,  particu- 
larly community-based  organizations. 

SBC  IM.  LOCAL  APPLICATION. 

(a)  Appucation  Required.— 

(1)  Partnership.— 

(A)  In  general.— Any  education  institu- 
tion, local  government  agency,  community- 
based  agency  or  consortia  thereof  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  form 
a  partnership  consisting  of  1  or  more  educa- 
tion institutions  and  1  or  more  local  govern- 
ment or  community-based  agencies. 

(B)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  if  the  appli- 
cant is  (A)  an  education  institution  that 
plans  to  provide  service  opportunities  solely 
within  an  education  institution;  or  (B)  an 
education  institution  that  has  formed  a 
partnership  urith  1  or  more  private  business- 
es to  conduct  an  educational  partnership 
program. 

(2)  Content  of  appucation.— Applicants 
shall  apply  to  the  State  educational  agency 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  reasonably 
require.  Each  such  application  shall— 


(A)  contain  a  written  agreement  between 
the  institution  with  which  participants  or 
school  volunteers  are  ajfiliated  and  1  or 
more  representatives  of  the  community  or 
education  institution  where  service  oppor- 
tunities will  be  provided  stating  that  the 
program  was  jointly  developed  by  the  par- 
ties and  that  the  program  udll  be  jointly  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties; 

(B)  specify  the  membership  and  role  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  community  agencies,  service  re- 
cipients, youth  serving  agencies,  students, 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  school 
board  members,  labor,  and  business; 

(C)  describe  the  goals  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding goals  that  are  quantifiable,  measur- 
able, and  demonstrate  benefits  to  the  par- 
ticipants or  school  volunteers  and  the  com- 
munity; 

(D)  set  forth  the  service  opportunities  to 
be  provided; 

(E)  describe  how  the  participants  or 
school  volunteers  unll  be  recruited,  includ- 
ing any  special  efforts  to  recruit  out-of- 
school  youth  with  the  assistance  of  commu- 
nity-based agencies: 

(F)  describe  how  participants  or  school 
volunteers  were  or  wiU  be  involved  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  program; 

(G)  state  the  name,  if  available,  qualifica- 
tions, and  responsibilities  of  the  coordina- 
tor of  any  program  assisted  under  this  Part; 

(H)  describe  preservice  and  inservice 
training  to  6*  provided  to  supervisors  and 
participants  or  school  volunteers; 

(I)  describe  the  means  by  which  exemplary 
service  will  be  recognized; 

(J)  describe  potential  resources  that  will 
permit  continuation  of  the  program,  if 
needed,  upon  the  conclusion  of  Federal 
funding;  and 

(K)  contain  assurances  that,  before  a 
placement  of  a  participant  or  school  volun- 
teer is  made,  the  program  toill  consult  urith 
any  local  labor  organization  representing 
employees  in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  or  similar  icorfc  as  that  proposed  to 
be  carried  out  by  such  program. 

(3)  Student  community  service  program.- 
If  the  applicant  plans  to  operate  a  student 
community  service  program,  in  addition  to 
the  atiove  information,  each  applicant 
shaU- 

(A)  describe  an  age-appropriate  learning 
component  for  participants  that  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  a  chance  for  partici- 
pants to  reflect  on  service  experiences  and 
expected  learning  outcomes; 

(B)  describe  whether  or  not  the  partici- 
pants will  receive  academic  credit  for  par- 
ticipation; 

(C)  set  forth  the  target  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  out-of-school  youth  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
part  and  the  target  numbers  of  hours  of  serv- 
ice such  participants  will  provide  individ- 
ually and  as  a  group: 

(D)  describe  the  proporiion  of  expected 
participants  who  are  educationally  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  including  partici- 
pants uHth  handicapping  conditions; 

(E)  describe  the  ages  or  grade  levels  of  ex- 
pected participants: 

(F)  include  other  relevant  demographic  in- 
formation about  expected  participants;  and 

(G>  provide  assurances  that  participants 
wiU  be  provided  with  iriformation  on 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps  (as  established  by 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)), 
chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
full-time  Youth  Service  Corps  ond  National 
Service    Demonstration    programs    funded 


under  this  Act,  and  other  service  options 
and  their  benefits,  such  as  student  loan  de- 
ferment and  forgiveness,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  Approval.— 

(1)  Student  community  service  pro- 
ORAMS.—In  the  case  of  student  community 
service  programs,  the  State  educatiOTMl 
agency  s?uill  approve  only  local  applications 
describing  programs  that  provide— 

(A)  an  age-appropriate  learning  compo- 
nent for  participants  to  reflect  on  service  ex- 
periences: 

(B)  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  participants  involving 
representatives  of  the  community  where 
service  opportunities  loill  be  provided;  and 

(C)  evidence  that  participants  will  make  a 
sustained  commitment  to  the  service 
project 

(2)  School  volunteer  and  partnership 
PROORAMS.-In  the  case  of  school  volunteer 
and  partnership  programs,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  only  approve  local  appli- 
cations describing  programs  that  provide— 

(A)  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  school  volunteers; 

(B)  opportunities  for  school  volunteers  to 
work  toith  at-risk  children  or  their  teachers. 

(c)  Priority.- 

(1)  In  general.— In  providing  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  part,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  give  priority  to  applications 
describing— 

(A)  programs  which  involve  participants 
in  the  design  and  operation  of  the  program: 

(B)  programs  in  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance, such  as  programs  targeting  low- 
income  areas: 

(C)  programs  which  involve  individuals  of 
different  ages,  races,  sexes,  ethnic  groups, 
and  economic  backgrounds  serving  together; 
and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  applicants  that  are  edu- 
cational institutions,  programs  that  are  in- 
tegrated into  the  academic  program. 

(2)  School  volunteer  and  partnership 
PROGRAM.— In  the  case  of  a  sctiool  volunteer 
and  partnership  program,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions descritring  programs— 

(A)  involving  older  Americans  as  school 
volunteers; 

(B)  involving  a  partnership  between  an 
educational  institution  and  a  private  busi- 
ness in  the  community:  or 

(C)  which  focus  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention,  school  drop-out  prevention,  or 
nutrition  and  health  education. 

(d)  Duration.— Grants  to  local  applicants 
under  this  part  may  be  for  up  to  a  3-year 
period  and  are  renewable  for  a  second 
period  of  up  to  3  years  to  expand  or  improve 
an  existing  program  or  to  initiate  a  new 
program. 

SBC  197.  federal  SHAKE 

(a)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  Requirements  for  states.— Funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not  6e  used 
by  a  State  to  pay  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Requirement  FOR  local  appucants.— 
(A)  Limitation  on  ruNDS.—Funds  provided 

pursuant  to  this  part  may  not  be  used  by  a 
local  applicant  to  pay  more  than— 

(i)  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title  for  the  first  year  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part; 

(ii)  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  thU  title  for  the  second  year  in 
which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part; 

(Hi)  60  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  tiUe  for  the  third  year  in 


which  the  applicant  receives  funds  under 
this  part;  and 

(iv)  50  percent  of  the  costs  ofproorama  as- 
sisted  under  this  title  for  the  fourth  and 
each  succeeding  year  in  which  the  applicant 
receives  funds  under  this  part 

(B)  Payment  by  local  appucamt.— 

(i)  Non-Federal  sovRCES.—The  portion  of 
the  costs  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
part  that  are  to  be  paid  by  a  local  applicant 
from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds  may 
be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated. 

(ii)  Private  pRormtAKiNO  organizations.- 
If  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  programs  assist- 
ed under  this  part  to  be  paid  by  a  local  ap- 
plicant from  sources  other  than  Federal 
funds  are  paid  by  private  profitmaJcing  or- 
ganizations then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting— 

(I)  "85  percent" for  "80  percent": 

(II)  "75  percent"  for  "70  percent":  and 

(III)  "65  percent"  for  "60  percent". 

SBC  Its.  USE  OF  FINDS 

(a)  States.— 

(1)  Administration.— States  shall  use  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  funds  allocated 
under  section  104  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, including  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, curriculum  development,  and  coordi- 
nation actiiHties. 

(2)  School  volunteer  and  partnership 
PROGRAMS.— States  shall  use  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  funds  allocated  under  section  104 
for  school  volunteer  and  partnership  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Local  Appucants.— Local  applicants 
may  use  funds  provided  under  this  part  for 
supervision  of  participants,  program  ad- 
ministration, training,  reasonable  transpor- 
tation costs,  insurance,  and  other  reasona- 
ble expenses. 

(c)  Stipends.— Funds  provided  under  this 
part  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  any  stipend,  al- 
lowance, or  other  financial  support  to  any 
participant  except  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation, meals,  and  other  reasonable  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  participation 
in  a  program  assisted  under  this  part 

SEC  in.  FEDERAL  ACmmES 

(a)  Clearinghouses.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Service  Board  au- 
thorized under  tiUe  IV  of  this  Act,  is  author- 
ized to  fund  one  or  more  national  or  region- 
al clearinghouses  on  senHce. 

(2)  PUBUC    AND    PRIVATE    NONPROFIT    AGEN- 

ciES.— Public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
with  extensive  experience  in  student  com- 
munity service  and  school  volunteer  and 
partnership  programs  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Function  of  clearinghouses.— Nation- 
al and  regional  clearinghouses  funded  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  information, 
curriculum  materials,  technical  assistance, 
and  training  to  Statts  and  local  entities  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  under  this  part 

(b)  Grants.— 

(1)  In  OENERAi^-The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Corporation  for  National  Service  as  estab- 
lished under  section  403,  is  authorized  to 
Tnake  grants  to  fund  national  model  youth 
service  programs. 

(2)  EuoiBiuTY.— States,  education  irutitu- 
tioru,  local  government  agencies,  communi- 
ty-lKLsed  agencies,  or  consortia  of  the  above 
organizations  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
grants  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  »u6*ec- 
tion. 

(3)  Dissemination  of  information.— The 
Secretary  shall  undely  disseminate  informa- 
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Hon  about  national  model  youth  seroice 
programt  funded  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thi*  »ub*ection. 

(C)     I/mOVATTVS     CURRlCULUtl     MATERIALS.— 

The  Secretary  ia  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  the  development  of  innovative  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  in  student  community 
service  and  school  volunteer  partnership 
programs. 

SKC  lit.  SVALVATION. 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide, through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the 
continuing  ex>aluation  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  part,  including  evaluations  that 
Tneasure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  pro- 
grama  authorized  by  this  part,  in  order  to 
determine  program  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing stated  goals  in  general  and  in  relation 
to  cost,  the  impact  on  related  programs,  and 
the  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery. 
Such  evaluations  shall  include,  where  ap- 
propriate, comparisons  loith  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  individuals  who 
have  not  participated  in  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  individ- 
uals not  directly  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  evaluated. 

(b)  Standards.— The  Secretary  shall  devel- 
op and  publish  general  standards  for  eval- 
uation of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  this  part 

tc)  Input.— In  carrying  out  evaluations 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
the  opinions  of  program  participants  and 
members  of  the  communities  where  services 
are  delivered  concerning  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  such  programs. 

<d)  PimucATtON.—The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish summaries  of  the  results  of  evaluations 
of  program  impact  and  effectiveness  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  completion  of 
such  evaluation 

(ei  Ownership  or  Property.— All  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

SSC  HI.  AVTHOHUATtOS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part,   $65,000,000  for  fUcal 
year  1991,  and  such  sums  as  mxiy  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  years. 
PART  B— HIGHER  EDVCA  TION 

SKC    HI.   INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMlNtn 
SERVICE 

Part  C  of  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  196S  (20  U.S.C.  113Se  et  seq.)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  C—Innovattve  Projects  For 
ComtvNjTY  Ser  vice 
"statement  or  purpose 
"Sec.  1061.  His  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
support  innovative  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  encouraging  student  participa- 
tion in  community  sertnce  activities  before, 
during,  or  after  the  completion  of  such  stu- 
dent's higher  education 

"nmOVATJVE  PROJECTS  rOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

"Sec.  1062.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
the  prxyvisions  of  this  part,  to  make  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with,  institutiojis  of  higher 
education  (including  combinations  of  such 
institutions  J,  and  other  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organizations  working  in  partner- 
ship with  iJistitutions  of  higher  education, 
for  purposes  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  encouraging  students  to  participate 
in  community  service  activities  that  will  en- 
gender a  sense  of  social  responsitnlity  and 
commitment  to  the  community; 

"(2)  creating  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  community  service  activities  in 
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exchange  for  financial  assistance  that  re- 
duces the  debt  acquired  by  students  in  the 
course  of  completing  postsecondary  educa- 
tion; 

"(3)  encouraging  student-initiated  and 
student-designed  community  service 
projects;  and 

"(4)  encouraging  the  integration  of  com- 
munity service  into  academic  curricula. 
"administrative  provisions 
"Sec.  1063.  (a)  Appucation.—No  grant 
may  be  made,  and  no  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into,  under  section  1062  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  for  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director")  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  contained  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1003(c),  the  National  Board  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation shall  advise  the  Director  on  pro- 
grams, priorities,  and  the  selection  of 
projects  developed  under  the  authority  of 
section  1062. 

"(c)  Technical  Employees.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may  appoint,  for  terms  not  to  exceed  3 
years,  unthout  regard  to  the  prorrisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  in  the  com.petitive  sertnce, 
technical  employees  to  administer  this  title 
who  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51,  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(21  The  Secretary  may  appoint  no  more 
than  1  technical  employee  for  each 
1 2. 000,000  appropriated  under  section  1064. 

"(dl  The  provisions  of  section  1004(b) 
shall  apply  to  grants  made  under  section 
1062. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  an  institution  of  higher 
education  to  offer  academic  credit  as  a  re- 
quirement of  receiving  assistance  under  this 
part 

"a  vthoriza  tion  or  appropria  tions 
"Sec.  1064.  There  are  authorized  to  6*  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part, 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  such 
sums  as  mo.y  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4 
succeeding  years. " 

PART  C— STATE  STIDENT INCENTIVE  GRANT 
AND  WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  111.  ADDITIONAL  RESERVATION  FOR  CAMPUS- 
BASED  COMHUNITT  WORK  LEARNING 
STIDYJOBS. 

Section  415B(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1070c-l(a))  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  foUouring  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)(A)  In  the  event  the  appropriation  for 
this  subpart  exceeds  $75,000,000,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  415(C)(b)(3)(A),  allot  50  percent  of 
such  excess  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  415(C)(b)(3)(B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  allot- 
ment required  under  suttparagraph  (A)  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  partici- 
pating in  campus-based  community  work 
learning  study  jobs  assisted  under  this  sub- 
part in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 
numt>er  of  students  participating  in  such 
jobs  in  all  States.  ". 

SEC.  112.  WORK  STVDY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Work  Study  PROORAMS.-Section 
443(b)(5)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  2753(b)(5))  is  amended  by 
striking  "and  70  percent  for  academic  year 
1990-1991"  and   inserting    "70  percent  for 


academic  years  1990-1991  and  1991-1992, 
and  60  percent  for  academic  year  1992- 
1993". 

(b)  Community  Service  Learning  Pro- 
ORAMS.— Section  443(b)(S)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "90"  and  inserting 
"100". 

PART  D—PUBUCA  TION 
SEC.  HI.  INFORMATION  FOR  STVDENTS. 

(a)  Section  485(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1092(a)(1))  (here- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (J): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(L)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  students  receiving  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  or 
direct  student  loans  under  part  E  of  this 
title,  or  botlu  may— 

"(i)  obtain  deferral  of  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  for  service  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (as  established  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  or  under 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
(42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.),  or  for  comparable 
full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  for  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness, and 

"(ii)  obtain  partial  cancellation  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  or  under  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  etseq.).". 

(b)  Section  487(a)(7)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1094(a)(7)}  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "par- 
ticularly the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(l)(L)  of  such  section". 

SEC.  141.  EXIT  COVNSEUNG  FOR  BORROWERS. 

Section  485(b)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (2): 

"(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  student  may  obtain  partial  cancellation 
or  defer  repayment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  or  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951 
et  seq.)  or  for  comparable  full-time  service  as 
a  volunteer  for  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. ". 

SEC.    143.    DEPARTMENT  INFORMATION  ON  DEFER- 
MENTS AND  CANCELLATIONS 

Section  485(d)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing before  the  last  full  sentence:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  information  on  the  specif- 
ic terms  and  conditions  under  which  stu- 
dents may  obtain  partial  cancellation  or 
defer  repayment  of  loans  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (as  established  by  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  and 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  or  for  comparable  full- 
time  service  as  a  volunteer  with  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness, shall  indicate  (in  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage)  the  maximum  level  of 
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compensation  and  allowances  which  a  stu- 
dent borrotoer  may  receive  from,  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  qualify  for  a  defer- 
ment, and  shall  explicitly  state  that  students 
may  qualify  for  such  partial  cancellations 
or  deferments  when  they  serve  as  a  paid  em- 
ployee of  a  tax-exempt  organization  ". 

SEC    144.   DATA    ON  DEFERMENTS  AND  CANCELLA- 
TIONS. 

Section  48SB(a)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092b(a>)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  Jiew  paragraph 
of ter  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  the  exact  amount  of  loans  pariially 
canceled  or  in  deferment  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)), 
for  service  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.), 
and  for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a 
volunteer  for  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. ". 

PART  E— DIRECT  LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  IN 
INSTmmONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA  TION 
SEC.  ISL  LOAN  CANCELLATION  AVTHORIZED. 

(a)  Section  465(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.1087ee(a)(2)) 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(F)  as  a  full-time  volunteer  in  service 
comparable  to  service  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  for  an  organization  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  which  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  1986. ". 

(b)  Section  465(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1087ee(a)(3)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Hi); 

(2)  by  striMng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(v)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate  of 
IS  percent  for  the  first  or  second  year  of 
sttch  service  and  20  percent  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  such  service.  ". 

SEC.  lit  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  pari  shall  apply  only  to  loans  made 
to  cox>er  the  costs  of  instruction  for  periods 
of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  pari  to 
individuals  who  are  new  borrotoers  on  that 
date. 

PART  F—LOAN  FORGIVENESS 
SEC.  ISL  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

(a)  Student  Volunteer.— Section 

427(a)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1077(a)(2)(B)(ii))  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "that"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (H),". 

(2)  Section  427(a)(2)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1077(a)(2>(B)(ii)  is  amended  by- 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G); 

(B)  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 


(C)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (H): 

"(H)  provides  (subject  to  section  432(j))  in 
the  case  of  any  student  borrower  who,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period, 
agrees  in  writing  to  volunteer  for  service 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et 
seq.)  or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  or  for 
comparable  full-time  service  as  a  volunteer 
roith  a  tax  exempt  organization  of  demon- 
strative effectiveness  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  percent  of  the  amount 
of  loans  specified  in  section  432(j),  and". 

(b)(1)  Section  428(b)(1)(D)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1078(b)(1)(D))  u  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "paragraph"  the  following:  "and 
subject  to  subparagraph  (V)". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1078(b)(1)(D))  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (T); 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (U)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "arid  ";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(V)  provides  (subject  to  section  432(j))  in 
the  case  of  any  student  borrotoer  who,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period, 
agrees  in  writing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  for 
service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)  or  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq.)  or  for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a 
volunteer  with  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  the  percent  of  the 
amount  of  loans  specified  in  section 
432(j). ". 

(c)  Section  432  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1082) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Partial  Cancellation  Authority.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  student  borrovxr  described  in  sec- 
tion 427(a)(2)(H)  or  428(b)(l)(V)  under 
which  the  borrower  agrees  to  serve  as  a  vol- 
unteer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)  or  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq.)  or  for  comparabU  full-time  service  as  a 
volunteer  vrith  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness. 

"(2)  The  agreement  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  provisioris  designed  to  assure 
that— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  will  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  the  percent  of  any  loan  made, 
insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  the  schedule  described  in  para- 
graph (5);  and 

"(B)  the  student  bomower  who  fails  to  vol- 
unteer for  service  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  toill  assume  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  amount  of  any  such  loan  attrib- 
utabte  to  the  period  for  which  the  student 
borrower  failed  to  comply  ivith  the  agree- 
ment 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  in  each  fiscal  year 
pay  to  the  holder  of  each  loan  for  which  the 
Secretary  assumes  responsibility  under  this 
subsection  the  amount  specified  in  para- 
graph (5). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  or  suspend 
any  obligation  of  service  or  payment  of  any, 
or  any  part  of  the  loan  to  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (2)(A) 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
pliance by  an  individual  with  the  agreement 
is  impossible  or  would  involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  the  individual 

"(5)(A)  The  percent  of  a  loan  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  para- 


graph (2)(A)  of  thU  subsection  is  IS  percent 
for  the  first  or  second  year  of  service  and  20 
percent  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  0f  service 
described  in  parxigrat^  (1). 

"(B)  If  a  portion  of  the  loan  is  paid  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  for  any  year, 
the  entire  amount  of  interest  on  such  loan 
which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  thU  svi>tection  ^laU  be 
construed  to  authorize  refunding  of  any  re- 
payment on  the  loan. ". 

SEC  Itl  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  161  of 
this  part  shall  apply  only  to  loaru  made  to 
cover  the  costs  of  instruction  for  periods  of 
enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  in- 
dividiuils  who  are  new  iMrrowers  on  that 
date. 

TITLE  ll—YOLTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
SEC.  211.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Conservation  and  Youth  Service  Corps  Act 
of  1989". 

SEC.  292.  DEFINmONS 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
National  Service  Board  established  under 
titU  IV. 

(2)  Crew  leader.— The  term  "crew  leader" 
means  a  participant  who  assists  in  the  su- 
pervision of  other  participants  engaged  in 
work  projects  pursuant  to  this  Act 

(3)  Crew  supervisor.— TTie  term  "crew  su- 
pervisor" means  the  adult  staff  indiiHdual 
who  is  responsible  for  supervising  a  crew  of 
participants,  including  the  crew  leader. 

(4)  Indian  lands.— The  term  "Indian 
lands"  means  any  real  property  owned  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  any  real  property  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  Indian  tribes, 
and  any  real  property  held  by  Irutian  tribes 
that  is  subiect  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States. 

(5)  Indian  tribe.— The  term  "Indian  tribe" 
means  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
other  group  that  is  recognized  as  an  Irulian 
tribe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
term  also  includes  a  Native  village  corpora- 
tion, regional  corporation,  and  Native 
group  established  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.). 

(6)  Local  APPUCANT.—The  term  "local  ap- 
plicant" means  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  that  has  applied  to  administer 
a  program  funded  under  this  title. 

(7)  Participant.— The  term  "participant" 
means  an  indirjidual  enrolled  in  a  program 
funded  under  this  titte. 

(8)  Placement.— The  term  "placement" 
mearui  the  matehing  of  a  participant  or 
crew  with  a  specific  project 

(9)  PROORAM.—The  term  "program"  means 
an  activity  carried  out  under  this  title. 

(10)  Program  AOENCY.-The  term  "pro- 
gram agency"  means— 

(A)  a  Federal  or  State  agency  designated 
to  manage  a  program  in  a  State; 

(B)  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe; 
or 

(C)  a  local  applicant  administering  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  this  title. 

(11)  Project.— The  term  "project"  means 
an  activity  that  results  in  a  specific  identifi- 
abte  service  or  product  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done  unth  existing  funds,  and  that 
does  not  duplicate  the  routine  services  or 
functions  of  the  employer  to  whom  partici- 
pants are  assigned 
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(12)  Puauc  ijums.—The  term,  "jrublic 
land*"  mean*  any  lands  or  waten  (or  inter- 
eat  therein)  oumed  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State  or  local  government 

(13)  State.— The  term  "State"  ineans  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonioealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
the  RejrulUic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  or 
Patau. 

(14)  SimuKR  PROORUi.—The  term  "summer 
program"  means  a  program  auOiorized 
under  this  title  that  is  limited  to  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August 

(15)  Youth  S£RYICE  corps  PROORAM.—The 
term  "youth  service  corps  program  "  means  a 
program,  such  as  a  conservation  corps  or 
human  services  corps,  that  offers  full-time. 
productive  work  (to  be  financed  through  sti- 
pends) with  visible  community  benefits  in  a 
natural  resource  or  human  service  setting 
and  that  gives  participants  a  mix  of  work 
experience,  basic  and  life  skills,  education, 
training,  and  support  services. 

sec  MS.  PROGKAM  AlTHORaSD. 

(a)  In  General.— TTie  Board  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  to  provide  a 
grant  to  a  State  or  local  applicant  to  create 
or  expand  full-time  or  summer  youth  service 
corps  programs. 

(b)  Term  of  Grant.— The  term  of  such 
grant  shall  be  for  a  period  not  greater  than 
three  years. 

(c)  Renewing  Grant.— The  Board  may 
renew  such  grant  for  an  additional  three- 
year  term. 

SSC  it.  ALLOCATION  OF n.VDS. 

(a)  ComrrrmvE  Grant.— The  Board  may 
make  competitive  grants  to  States  that  have 
sutrmitted  applications  under  section  205. 

(b)  Direct  Grants.  — 

(1)  In  OENERAL.—If  a  State  does  not  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  Board 
may  make  a  grant  directly  to  a  local  appli- 
cant in  such  State. 

(2)  Evaluation.— The  Board  shall  apply  the 
criteria  described  in  section  205  in  evaluat- 
ing siush  local  applicant 

(c)  LntrrATiON.- 

(1)  Capital  equipment.— Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  program  agency  under  section  219 
may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  major  cap- 
ital equipment 

(2)  Administrattve  expenses.— Not  more 
than  IS  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds 
made  available  to  a  program  agency  under 
section  219  rjiay  t>e  used  for  administrative 
expenses. 

(3)  SusnoR  PROORAMS.-Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  under  section  219  may  be 
used  for  summer  Youth  Service  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

SgC  iU.  STATS  AfPUCA TtOS. 

(a)  Submission  or  AppucATioN.—tn  order 
to  receive  a  grant  under  section  219,  a  State 
shall  sutmiit  an  application  to  the  Board  at 
tuch  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board 
may  reasonatUy  retjuire. 

(b)  Content  or  Appucation  for  a  Stats.— 
In  such  application,  the  State  shall  de- 
scribe— 

(1)  any  Youth  Service  Corps  program  pro- 
posed to  &e  conducted  directly  by  such  State 
with  funds  provided  under  section  219;  and 

(2)  any  grant  program  to  entities  within 
such  State  proposed  to  be  conducted  by  such 
State  with  funds  provided  under  section  219. 

(c)  Content  or  Application  for  a  State  or 
Local  ArpUCANT.—In  order  to  receive  funds 


under  section  219  to  directly  conduct  a 
Youth  Service  Corps  program  pursuant  to 
section  204  (a)  or  (b),  each  at>plicant  shall 
include  in  the  application  for  such  funds— 

11)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram, a  plan  for  managing  and  funding  the 
program,  and  a  description  of  the  types  of 
projects  to  be  carried  out,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  types  and  duration  of  train- 
ing and  work  experience  to  be  provided  by 
such  program; 

12)  a  plan  for  certification  of  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  participants  and  award  of 
academic  credit  to  participants  for  compe- 
tencies developed  from  training  programs  or 
work  experience  obtained  under  this  title; 

(31  an  estirruxte  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  crew  leaden  necessary  for  the 
proposed  projects,  the  length  of  time  that  the 
services  of  such  participants  and  crew  lead- 
ers tcill  be  required  the  support  services  that 
will  be  required  for  such  participants  and 
crew  leaders,  and  a  plan  for  recruiting  such 
participants,  including  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
youth  who  have  recently  left  foster  care; 

(41  a  list  of  requirements  to  be  imposed  on 
such  sponsoring  organization  of  an  individ- 
ual serving  in  a  program  or  project  under 
this  title,  including  a  requirement  that  a 
sponsoring  organization  that  invests  in  a 
project  under  this  title  by  making  a  cash 
contribution  or  by  providing  free  training  of 
an  individual  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  be  given  preference 
over  a  sponsoring  organization  that  does 
not  make  such  an  investment; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment of  sufficient  supervisory  staff  (in- 
cluding participants  who  have  displayed  ex- 
ceptional leadership  qualities),  who  shall  in 
turn  provide  for  other  central  elements  of  a 
youth  corps,  such  as  crew  structure  and  a 
youth  development  component; 

(6J  a  description  of  a  plan  to  ensure  the 
on-site  presence  of  knowledgeable  and  com- 
petent supervision  at  program  facilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  facilities,  quarters, 
and  board  fin  the  case  of  residential  facili- 
ties), limited  and  emergency  medical  care, 
transportation  from  administrative  facili- 
ties to  work  sites,  and  other  appropriate 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment  that  will 
be  provided  by  such  applicant; 

(8)  a  description  of  basic  standards  of 
work  requirements,  health,  nutrition,  sani- 
tation, and  safety,  and  the  manner  that  such 
standards  shall  be  enforced; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  plan  to  assign  par- 
ticipants to  facilities  as  near  to  the  homes  of 
such  participants  as  is  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable; 

(10)  the  assurance  that,  before  a  placement 
of  a  volunteer  under  this  title  is  made,  the 
program  agency  ioill  considt  unth  any  local 
latKir  organization  representing  employees 
in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  xoork  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  program;  and 

(11)  such  other  information  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

(d)  Grant  Program.— Each  State  desiring 
to  receive  funds  under  this  title  to  (induct  a 
grant  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2) 
shall  describe  in  its  application  how — 

(1)  local  applicants  will  be  evaluated; 

(2)  service  programs  in  the  State  vnll  be 
coordinated; 

(3)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth,  including  youth  who  have 
left  foster  care,  will  be  recruited; 

(4)  programs  wiU  be  evaluated; 

(5)  the  State  XDill  encourage  cooperation 
among  programs  and  the  appropriate  State 


job  training  coordinating  council  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  ISOl  et  seq.); 

(6)  such  State  vnll  certify  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  each  participant  and  the 
credit  to  each  participant  for  competencies 
developed  from  training  programs  or  work 
experience  obtained  under  this  title;  and 

(7)  before  any  placement  of  a  volunteer 
under  this  Act  is  made,  the  State  uHU  ensure 
that  program  agencies  consult  unth  each 
local  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  the  ioork  that  is 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program. 

SEC.  iti.  POCVS  OF  programs. 

(a)  In  General.— Programs  funded  under 
this  title  may  carry  out  projects  that— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  conservation  corps  pro- 
grams, focus  on— 

(A)  conservation,  rehatnlitation,  and  im- 
provement of  wildlife  habitat,  rangelands, 
parks,  and  recreational  areas; 

(B)  urban  revitalization,  and  historical 
and  cultural  site  preservation; 

(C)  fish  culture,  habitat  maintenance  and 
improvement,  and  other  fishery  assistance; 

(D)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  im- 
provement; 

(E)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  controls; 

(F)  stream,  lake,  waterfront  harbor,  and 
port  improvement; 

(G)  wetlands  protection  and  pollution 
control; 

(H)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention and  control; 

(1)  the  improvement  of  abandoned  rail- 
road beds  and  rights-of-way; 

(J)  energy  conservation  projects,  renew- 
able resource  enhancement,  and  recovery  of 
biomass; 

(K)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  land;  and 

(L)  forestry,  nursery,  and  cultural  oper- 
ations; or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  human  services  corps 
programs,  include  service  in— 

(A)  State,  local,  and  regional  governmen- 
tal agencies; 

(B)  nursing  homes,  hospices,  senior  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  local  libraries,  parks,  recre- 
ational facilities,  day  care  centers,  programs 
serving  individuals  urith  handicapped  con- 
ditions, and  schools; 

(C)  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  penal 
and  probation  systems; 

(D)  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
primarily  focus  on  social  service; 

(E)  activities  that  focus  on  the  rehatnlita- 
tion or  improvement  of  public  facilities, 
neighborhood  improvements,  literacy  train- 
ing that  benefits  educationally  disadvan- 
taged individuals,  weatherization  of  and 
basic  repairs  to  low-income  housing,  energy 
conservation  (including  solar  energy  tech- 
niques), removal  of  architectural  barriers  to 
access  by  handicapped  individuals  to  public 
facilities,  and  conservation,  maintenance, 
or  restoration  of  natural  resources  on  pub- 
licly held  lands;  and 

(F)  any  other  nonpartisan  civic  activities 
and  services  that  the  Board  determines  to  be 
of  a  sulutantial  social  benefit  in  meeting 
unmet  human,  educational,  or  environmen- 
tal needs  (particularly  needs  related  to  pov- 
erty) or  in  the  community  where  volunteer 
service  is  to  be  performed 

(b)  iNEuaiBLE  Service  CATEOORiES.—In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  title,  the  service  projects  referred 
to  in  sul>section  (a)  shall  not  be  conducted 
by  any— 


(1)  btuiness  organized  for  profit; 

(2)  labor  union; 

(3)  partisan  political  organization; 

(4)  organization  engaged  in  religious  ac- 
tivities, uiUess  such  project  does  not  involve 
any  religious  functions;  or 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  company 
or  organization. 

(c>  Limitation  on  Service.— No  participant 
shall  perform  services  in  any  project  for 
more  than  a  1-year  period. 

SSC  M7.  RELATSD  PROGRAMS 

An  activity  administered  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  is  operated  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  program  eligible  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  title,  is  encouraged  to 
use  services  available  under  this  title. 

SSC  iM.  PVBUC  LANDS  OR  INDIAN  LANDS. 

(a)  Limitation.— The  Board  shall  only  fund 
programs  that  inix)lve  projects  on  public 
lands  or  Indian  lands  or  that  provide  a 
public  benefit 

(b)  Review  or  AppucATioNS.—The  Board 
shall  consult  unth  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  reviewing  applications  proposing 
programs  or  projects  on  public  lands  or 
Indian  lands. 

(c)  Consistency.— A  project  carried  out 
under  this  title  for  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  improvement  of  any  public  lands  or 
Indian  lands  shall  be  consistent  toith- 

(1)  the  proiHsions  of  law  and  policies  re- 
lating to  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  such  lands,  and  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law;  and 

(2)  all  management,  operational,  and 
other  plans  and  documents  that  govern  the 
administration  of  such  lands. 

(d)  Reservation  or  Funds.— The  Board 
shall  reserve  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  under  section  219  for 
Federal  disaster  relief  programs. 

SSC  Wt  TRAINING  AND  SDVCATION  SERVICSS 

(a)  Assessment  or  Skills.— Each  program 
agency  shall  assess  the  educational  level  of 
participants  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the 
program,  using  any  available  records  or 
simplified  assessment  means  or  methodolo- 
gy. 

(b)  Enhancement  or  Skills.— Each  pro- 
gram agency  shall,  through  programs  and 
projects  administered  under  this  title,  en- 
hance the  educational  skills  of  parti(npants 
in  the  program. 

(c)  Provision  or  In-Service  Training  and 
Education.— 

(1)  Requirement.— A  program  agency  shall 
use  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  stich  agency  to  provide  in- 
service  training  and  educational  materials 
and  services  for  participants  and  individ- 
uals serving  in  a  project 

(2)  Agreements  for  academic  study.— A 
program  agency  that  is  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  enter  into  arrangements 
unth  academic  institutions  or  education 
providers,  including— 

(A)  local  edttcatton  agencies; 

(B)  community  colleges; 

(C)  4-year  colleges; 

(D)  area  vocational-technical  schools;  and 

(E)  community  based  organizations; 

for  academic  study  by  a  participant  in  order 
for  such  participant  or  individual  to  up- 
grade literacy  skills,  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  diplonui, 
to  obtain  a  college  degree,  or  to  enhance  em- 
ployable skills. 

(3)  Counseling.— Career  and  educational 
guidance  and  counseling  shall  be  provided 
to  a  participant  during  a  period  of  in-serv- 
ice training  as  descrUted  in  this  subsection. 

(4)  Priortty  for  participants  without 
HIGH  school  diplomas.— a  t>articipant  who 


has  not  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  diploma  shall  have 
priority  to  receive  services  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Post-Service  Education  and  Training 
Assistance.- 

(1)  Use  or  funds.— A  program  or  project  re- 
ceiving funds  under  section  219  shall  use 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  such  funds  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  21S  for 
post-service  education  and  training  assist- 
ance 

(2)  ACTTvrriES.-The  activities  conducted 
under  this  section  may  include  activities 
available  to  an  eligible  participant  under 
in-service  education  and  training  assistance 
programs,  career  and  vocational  counseling, 
assistance  in  entering  a  program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
ISOl  et  seq.),  and  assistance  for  other  actirn- 
ties  considered  appropriate  for  such  partici- 
pant by  the  appropriate  program  agency 
and  the  Board 

(e)  Standards  and  Procedures.— 

(1)  Consistency  with  state  and  local  re- 
QUiREMENTS.— Appropriate  State  and  local  of- 
ficials shall  certify  that  standards  and  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  aca- 
demic credit  and  the  certification  of  educa- 
tional attainment  in  programs  conducted 
under  subsection  (c)  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  applicable  State  and  local 
law  and  regulations. 

(2)  Academic  standards. — Such  standards 
and  procedures  shall  specify  that  an  indi- 
vidual serving  in  a  program  or  project 
under  this  title— 

(A)  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate  shall 
participate  in  an  educational  curriculum  so 
that  such  individual  can  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  diploma; 
and 

(B)  may  arrange  to  receive  academic 
credit  in  recognition  of  the  education  and 
skills  obtained  from  service  satisfactorily 
completed 

SEC.  211.  AMOUNT  OF  A  WARD. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
awarded  to  an  applicant  under  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
youth  population  of  the  area  to  be  served; 
and 

(2)  the  type  of  project  or  service  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  with  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title. 

SSC.  211.  MATCHING  REWIRSMSNT. 

(a)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
shaU  not  exceed  75  percent 

(b)  State  or  Local  Appucant.-TTic  State 
or  local  applicant  share  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  at 
least  25  percent 

SSC  212.  PREFERENCE  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS. 

In  the  approval  of  applications  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  submitted  under  section 
205,  the  Board  shall  gii>e  preference  to  pro- 
grams and  projects  that— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public; 

(2)  will  instill  a  u>ork  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
public  service  in  the  participants; 

(3)  wHl  be  labor  intensive,  and  involve 
youth  operating  in  crews; 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  initiated  promptly; 
and 

(5)  will  enhance  skills  development  and 
educational  level  and  opportunities  for  the 
participants. 

SEC.  212.  EFFECT  OF  ALLOWANCES  ON  EUGIBIUTY 
FOR  OTHER  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Living  allowances  and  benefits  received 
under  this  title  by  an  economically  disad- 


vantaged youth,  as  defined  in  section  4(8)  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1503(8)),  shall  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  family  of  the  youth  for, 
and  the  amount  of,  any  Federal  l>enefits 
based  on  need. 

SSC  214.  AGS  AND  OTOENSHIP  CRITKRIA  FOR  EN- 
ROLLMENT. 

Enrollment  in  programs  funded  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who,  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  are— 

(1)  not  less  than  16  years  or  more  than  25 
years  of  age,  except  that  summer  programs 
may  include  individuals  not  leu  than  IS 
years  and  not  more  than  21  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  enrollment  of  such  individ- 
uals; and 

(2)  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  (including  those  citizens  of  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  the  ReptMic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Patau)  or  lawful 
permanent  resident  aliens  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  2 IS.  POST-SERVICE  BE.VEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  program  agency 
shall  provide  post-service  education  and 
training  i>enefits  (such  as  sctiolarships  and 
grants)  for  each  participant  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  850  per  week  nor  more  than 
8100  per  week. 

(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— For 
purposes  of  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19S6.  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, gross  income  shall  not  include  any 
amount  received  as  assistance  under  this 
section. 

SSC.  2lt.  UVING  ALLOWANCS 

(a)  In  General.— Each  participant  in  a 
full-time  youth  service  corps  program  shall 
receive  a  living  allou>ance  of  not  less  than 
100  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  673(2)  of 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9902(2)))  and  not  more  than  100 
percent  of  the  amount  such  participant 
would  have  earned  if  such  participant  had 
been  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  minimum 
wage  for  a  40-hour  ioork  week  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standarxls  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  during  the  period 
of  service  of  such  participant 

(b)  Health  Insurance.— In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  each  participant  in  a  full-time  youth 
service  corps  sfiall  be  provided  with  health 
insurance. 

(c)  Facilities,  Services,  and  Supplies.— 

11)  In  OENERAi.—The  program  agency  may 
deduct  from  anwunts  determined  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  costs  of  the  rates  for  room  and  t>oard 
provided  at  residential  facilities  for  a  par- 
ticipant 

(2)  Evaluation.— TTie  program  agency  shall 
establush  the  deductions  and  rates  under 
paragraph  (1)  after  evaluating  of  costs  of 
providing  such  room  and  l>oard 

(3)  Duties  of  program  agency.— A  pro- 
gram agency  may  provide  facilities,  quar- 
ters, and  (ward  and  shall  provide  limited 
and  emergency  medical  care,  health  insur- 
ance, transportation  from  administrative 
facilities  to  work  sites,  and  other  appropri- 
ate services,  supplies,  and  equipment  to 
each  participant 

(d)  Guidance  AND  Placement.— 

(1)  In  general— Each  program  agency 
shall  provide  such  job  and  educational  guid- 
ance and  placement  information  and  assist- 
ance for  each  participant  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  Coordination  with  other  ENTmxs, — 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  in  coordi- 
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Motion  with  appropriate  State,  local  and 
private  agencies  and  organizationa. 

SMC  tlT.  JOINT  HKUKCTS  INVOLVING  THE  DEPART- 
ItMNT  or  LABOR. 

la)  DtVKLOMONT.—The  Board  may  devel- 
op, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  reffulatiom  designed  to  allow,  where 
appropriate,  joint  projects  in  which  activi- 
ties supported  by  funds  authorized  under 
section  219  are  coordinated  with  activities 
supported  by  funds  authorized  under  em- 
ployment and  training  statutes  adminis- 
tered tm  the  Department  of  Labor  /including 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
ISOletsev.)). 

(bt  Stamdaads.— Regulations  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (1>  shall  provide  standards 
for  approval  of  joint  projects  that  meet  both 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  purposes  of 
such  employment  and  training  statutes 
under  which  funds  are  available  to  support 
such  projects. 

SEC  Jig.  FEDERAL  ASD  STATE  EMFLOVEE  STATIS. 

(a)  In  Gknsral.— Participants  and  crew 
leaders  are  considered  as  being  responsible 
to,  or  the  responsibility  of,  the  program 
agency  administering  the  project  on  which 
such  participants,  crew  leaders,  and  volun- 
teers work. 

lb)  Non-Fkderal  Employees.— 

ID  In  oeneral.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  subsection,  a  par- 
ticipant or  crew  leader  in  a  project  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  Federal  employment 

12)  Work-related  injvry.—Fot  purposes  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
Federal  employees  for  work  injuries,  a  par- 
ticipant or  crew  leader  serving  in  a  program 
that  receives  assistaTice  under  this  title  shall 
6e  considered  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code,  and  the  provision  of 
that  subchapter  sfiall  apply,  except— 

I  A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty",  as 
used  in  such  subchapter,  shall  not  include 
an  act  of  a  participant  or  crew  leader  while 
absent  from  the  assigned  post  of  duty  of 
such  participant  or  crew  leader,  except 
while  participating  in  an  actimty  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  a  program  agency  (including  an  ac- 
tixHty  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or 
from  such  post  of  duty);  and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  sftall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
dale  that  the  employment  of  the  injured  par- 
ticipant or  crew  leader  is  terminated. 

(3)  Tort  ojuits  procedure.— For  purposes 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims  procedure,  a 
participant  or  crew  leaders  assigned  to  a 
Youth  Service  Corps  project  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee  of 
the  government"  as  defined  in  section  2671 
of  such  title. 

14)  Allowance  for  QVARTVts.-For  pur- 
poses of  section  5911  of  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  relating  to  allowances  for  quarters,  a 
participant  or  crew  leader  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  in  paragraph  13)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section. 

SgC  tit  AimOUZATION  OF  APFROPRIATIOSS. 

There  are  authorized  to  carry  out  this  title 
SIOO.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  Uie 
fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  1994,  and  1995. 


TITLE  UI—SATIOSAL  SERVICE 
DEmOSSTRA  TIOS  PROGRAM 
SEC.  SSI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
and  Community  Service  Demonstration 
Act". 

SEC.  itt  DEFISmONS 

As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  Board.  — The  term  "Board"  means  the 
National  Service  Board  authorized  under 
titU  IV. 

(2)  ELIGIBLE  ORQANrzATJON.—The  term  "eli- 
gible organization"  means  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  engaged  in 
meeting  human,  educational,  environmen- 
tal, or  public  safety  needs. 

(3)  Institution  of  hioher  education.— The 
term  "institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1141(a)/. 

(41  Participant.— The  term  "participant" 
means  an  individual  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram under  this  title. 

(5)  Placement.— The  term  "placement" 
means  the  matching  of  a  participant  or 
team  with  a  specific  project 

(6)  Program.— TTie  term  "program"  m^ans 
an  activity  carried  out  under  this  title. 

(7 J  Special  senior  service  member.— The 
term  "special  senior  service  member"  means 
an  individual  who  is  age  60  or  over  and 
willing  to  work  full-time  or  part-time  in 
conjunction  icith  a  full-time  national  serv- 
ice program. 

(8/  Sponsoring  OROANTZATiON.-The  term 
"sponsoring  organization"  means  an  orga- 
nization, eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title,  that  has  been  selected  by  a  State  to 
provide  a  placement  for  a  participant 

(9)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  a 
State,  the  Commxjnwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.,  tJie  District  of  Columbia,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia,  or  Palau. 
SEC  su.  GRA.yrs. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Board  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  make  grants  to  States  to 
create  full-time  and  part-time  national  serv- 
ice demonstration  programs. 

(bl  Term  of  Grant.— The  term  of  such 
grant  shall  not  extend  beyond  September  30, 
1995. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Receiving  Appucations.— 
In  awarding  such  grant  to  a  State,  the 
Board  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  proposed  program  of 
such  State  to  serve  as  an  effective  model  for 
a  large-scale  national  service  program; 

(2)  the  quality  of  the  application  of  such 
State,  inclxiding  the  plan  of  such  State  for 
training,  recruitment,  placement,  and  data 
collection; 

(3)  the  extent  that  the  proposed  program 
builds  on  existing  programs;  and 

(4)  the  expediency  xoith  which  the  State 
proposes  to  make  the  program  operationaL 

(d)  DivERsrrr.-The  Board  shall  ensure 
that  programs  receiving  such  a  grant  are 
geographically  diverse  and  include  pro- 
grams in  tx)th  urban  and  rural  States. 

(e)  Alternative  Voucher  Option  Lmrr- 
ED.—The  Board  shall  ensure  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  States  are  authorized  to 
exercise  the  alternative  voucher  authorized 
under  section  307(d)(3). 

(f)  Composition  of  PRooRAMs.—The  Board 
shall  ensure  that  at  least  25  percent  of  pro- 
grams under  section  314  include  full-time, 


part-time  and  special  senior  service  partici- 
pants. 

(g)  Number  of  States.— 

11)  In  OENERAL.—The  Board  shall  ensure 
that— 

lA)  no  more  than  five  States  are  author- 
ized to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no 
more  than  five  States  are  authorized  to  oper- 
ate part-time  programs  in  fiscal  year  1991; 

(B)  no  more  than  eight  States  are  author- 
ized to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no 
more  than  eight  States  are  authorized  to  op- 
erate part-time  programs  in  fiscal  year  1992; 

(C)  no  more  than  10  States  are  authorized 
to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no  more 
than  10  States  are  authorized  to  operate 
part-time  programs  in  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

(D)  no  less  than  12  States  are  authorized 
to  operate  full-time  programs  and  no  more 
than  35  Stales  are  authorized  to  operate 
part-time  programs  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995. 

(2)  Single  program.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  State  operating  a  single  na- 
tional service  program  roith  both  full-time 
and  part-time  options  shall  be  counted  as  a 
State  operating  a  full-time  program  and  a 
State  operating  a  part-time  program. 

(3)  Cooperative  arrangement.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  State  operating  a 
national  service  program  involving  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  with  a  multi-State  or- 
ganization or  with  sites  in  more  than  one 
State  shall  be  counted  as  a  single  State. 

Ih)  State  Appucation  for  GRANT.-In 
order  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Board  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Board  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shaU  describe— 

(1)  the  State  administrative  plan  for  the 
program,  including  such  functions,  if  any, 
that  urill  be  carried  out  by  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  pursuant  to  a 
grant  or  contract; 

(2)  the  method  that  participants,  includ- 
ing economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth,  college-bound  youth,  and 
employed  individuals,  shall  be  recruited  and 
selected  for  a  program  receiving  assistance 
under  section  314; 

(3)  procedures  for  training,  supervising, 
and  organizing  participants  in  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  the  geographical  areas  within  such 
State  in  which  the  program  would  be  operat- 
ed to  provide  the  optimum  match  between 
the  need  for  volunteer  services  and  the  an- 
ticipated supply  of  volunteers; 

15)  the  plan  for  placing  such  j>articipants 
in  teams  or  making  individual  placements 
in  such  program; 

16)  assurances  that,  before  such  placement 
is  made,  such  State  will  consult  with  any 
local  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  program; 

17)  assurances  that,  before  such  placement 
is  made,  such  State  will  consult  unth  em- 
ployees at  the  proposed  project  site  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work  as  that 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program; 

18)  the  anticipated  numl)er  of  full-time 
and  part-time  participants  and  special 
senior  service  members  in  such  program; 

19)  a  plan  for  recruiting  and  selecting 
sponsoring  organizations  that  will  receive 
participants  under  this  title; 

(10)  procedures  for  matching  such  partici- 
pants with  such  sponsoring  organizations; 
111)  the  State  budget  for  the  program; 


112)  whether  the  State  desires  to  exercise 
the  voucher  altematirte  option  authorized 
under  section  307(d)(3); 

(13)  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  program 
and  assurances  that  such  State  will  fully  co- 
operate with  any  evaluation  undertaken  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  section  414;  and 

(14)  other  such  information  as  the  Board 
may  reasonably  require. 

SEC.  S$4.  TYPES  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— a  participant  in  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  section  314  shall  per- 
form national  service  to  meet  unmet  educa- 
tional, human,  environmental,  and  public 
safety  needs,  especially  those  needs  relating 
to  poverty. 

(b)  TVpes  of  National  Service.— Such  na- 
tional service  may  include  the  following 
types  of  service— 

(1)  educational  service,  such  as  literacy 
programs.  Head  Start,  (as  established  under 
42  U.S.C.  9831))  and  other  early  childhood 
education  programs,  tutorial  assistance, 
and  service  in  schools,  libraries,  and  adult 
education  centers; 

(2)  human  service,  such  as— 

(A)  service  in  hospitals,  hospices,  clinics, 
community  health  centers,  public  health  or- 
ganizations, facilities  serving  individuals 
with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
homes  for  elderly  individuals,  programs 
serving  individuals  with  handicapping  con- 
ditions, and  child-care  centers;  and 

(B)  service  in  programs  to  assist  elderly, 
disabled,  poor,  and  homeless  individuals,  in- 
cluding programs  to  build,  restore,  and 
maintain  housing  for  poor  or  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  self-help  programs; 

(3)  environmental  service,  such  as  service 
in  programs  to  conserve,  recycle,  maintain, 
and  restore  natural  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  environments,  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities,  and  to  encourage  community 
betterment  or  l>eauHfication: 

(4)  public  safety  service,  including  place- 
ment with  police,  fire  departments,  courts, 
and  prisons;  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  special  senior  service 
members,  service  to  assist  a  State  in  admin- 
istering a  program,  including  mentoring,  su- 
pervision, and  other  functions. 

SEC.  J$i.  TERMS  OF  service. 

(a)  Length  of  Ser  vice.  — 

(1)  Part-time.— An  individual  volunteer- 
ing for  part-time  national  service  under  this 
Act  shall  agree  to  perform  community  serv- 
ice for  at  least  3  years  but  not  more  than  6 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  such  individual 

(2)  FuLL-TiME.-An  individual  volunteering 
for  full-time  national  service  shall  agree  to 
perform  community  service  for  at  least  one 
year  but  not  more  than  two  years,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  individual 

(3)  Special  senior  service.— A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tional service  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  time 
OS  allowed  by  the  Board. 

(b)  Partial  Completion  of  Service.— If  the 
State  releases  a  participant  from  completing 
a  term  of  service  in  the  program  for  compel- 
ling personal  circumstances  shown  by  such 
participant,  the  Board  may  provide  such 
participant  with  a  portion  of  the  financial 
assistance  specified  in  section  307  corre- 
sponding to  the  quantity  of  the  service  obli- 
gation completed  by  such  individual 

(c)  Terms  of  Service.— 

(1)  Part-time.— A  participant  performing 
part-time  national  service  shall  serve  for— 

(A)    2   weekends   a   month    and    2    weeks 
during  the  year;  or 
IB)  an  average  of  9  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Full-time.— A  participant  performing 
full-time  national  service  shall  serve  for  not 
less  than  40  hours  per  loeek. 


(3)  Special  senior  service.— A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tional service  shall  serve  either  part-time  or 
full-time  as  allowed  by  the  Board. 

SEC.  SH.  EUGIBILITY. 

(a)  Part-time.— 

(1)  EuaiBiLiTY  requirements.— An  individ- 
ual  may  serve  in  a  part-time  national  serv- 
ice program  if  such  individual— 

(A)  is  age  17  or  over; 

(B)  is  a  citizen  of  tfie  United  States  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(2)  Priority.— In  selecting  applicants  for  a 
part-time  program.  States  shall  give  priority 
to  applicants  who  are  currently  employed. 

(b)  Full-time.— An  individual  may  serve 
in  a  full-time  national  service  program  if 
such  individual— 

(1)  is  age  17  or  over; 

(2)  has  received  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  diploma,  or  agrees  to 
achieve  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  diploma  while  participating  in 
the  program;  and 

(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(c)  Special  Senior  Service.— An  individual 
may  serve  as  a  special  senior  service 
member  if  such  individual— 

(1)  is  age  60  or  over;  and 

(2)  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  for  special 
senior  service  membership  established  by  the 
Board. 

SEC.  S»7.  VOLCHERS. 

(a)  Part-time.— The  Board  shall  annually 
provide  to  each  part-time  participant  a  non- 
transferrable  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value 
to  $3,000  for  each  year  of  service  that  stich 
participant  provides  to  the  program. 

(b)  Full-time.— The  Board  shall  annually 
provide  to  each  full-time  participant  a  non- 
transferrable  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value 
to  $8,500  for  each  year  of  service  that  such 
participant  provides  to  the  program. 

(c)  Special  Senior  Service  Participant.— A 
special  senior  service  participant  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  a  voucfier  under  this 
section.  • 

(d)  Use  of  Voucher.— 

(1)  Part-time.— A  voucher  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  only  be  tued  for— 

(A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder- 
al or  non-Federal  sources; 

(B)  downpayment  or  closing  costs  for  a 
first  home;  or 

(C)  tuition  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  full-time  basis,  or  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  fvU-time  participation  in  an 
apprenticeship  program  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency. 

(2)  Full-time.— A  voucher  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  shall  only  be  used  for— 

(A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder- 
al or  non-Federal  sources; 

(B)  dovmpayment  or  closing  costs  for  a 
first  home;  or 

(C)  tuition,  room  and  l>oard,  books  and 
fees,  and  other  costs  associated  with  attend- 
ance (pursuant  to  section  472  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  108711))  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  or  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
full-time  participation  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency. 

13)  Alternative  voucher  option.— A  State 
administering  a  full-time  national  service 
program  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  author- 
ization to  offer  an  alternative  voucfier 
option  limiting  the  use  of  vouchers  to  either 
education  or  housing. 

le)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— For 
purposes  of  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986,   any  compensation   re- 


ceived under  this  section  t>y  a  participant 
shall  not  i>e  considered  gross  income. 

SEC.  its.  UVING  allowance 

la)  In  General.— Each  participant  in  a 
full-time  national  service  program  shall  re- 
ceive a  living  allowance  of  not  less  than  100 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual las  defined  in  section  673(2)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  142 
U.S.C.  990212)))  and  not  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  such  participant  would 
have  earned  if  such  participant  had  been 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  40-hour  u}orkweek  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  dunng  the  period 
of  service  of  such  participant 

(b)  Health  Insurance.— In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  each  participant  in  a  full-time  national 
service  program  shall  be  provided  with 
health  insurance. 

ic)  Special  Senior  Service  Participant.— 

(1)  Full-time.— Each  full-time  special 
senior  service  participant  shall  receive  a 
living  allowance  equal  to  the  living  allow- 
ance provided  to  full-time  participants 
under  subsection  (a)  and  such  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Board  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  a  special  senior  service  par- 
ticipant to  carry  out  the  service  obligation 
of  such  participant 

(2)  Part-time.— Each  part-time  special 
senior  service  participant  shall  receive  a 
limng  allowance  equal  to  a  share  of  such  al- 
lowance offered  to  a  full-time  special  senior 
service  participant  under  paragraph  (1), 
that  has  been  prorated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  such  part-time  participant 
serves  in  the  program  and  such  other  assist- 
ance that  the  Board  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  a  special  senior  service  par- 
ticipant to  carry  out  the  service  obligation 
of  such  participant 

SEC.  St.  TRAINING. 

(a)  Program  Training.— 

(II  In  OENERAL.—Each  participant  shall  re- 
ceive 3  weeks  of  training  conducted  by  the 
Board  in  cooperation  unth  the  State. 

(2)  Contents  of  training  session.— Each 
training  session  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shaU- 

lA)  orient  each  participant  to  the  nature, 
philosophy,  and  purpose  of  the  program; 

(B)  build  an  ethic  community  service;  and 

(C)  train  each  participant  to  effectively 
perform  the  assigned  program  task  of  such 
participant  by  prornding- 

(i)  general  training  in  citizenship  and 
civic  and  community  service;  and 

(ii)  if  feasible,  specialized  training  for  the 
type  of  national  service  that  each  partici- 
pant urill  perform. 

(b)  Additional  Training.— Each  State  may 
provide  additional  training  for  partici- 
pants. 

(c)  Agency  or  Organization  Training.— In 
addition  to  the  training  described  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  each  participant  shall  re- 
ceive training  from  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zation in  skills  relevant  to  the  work  to  t>e 
conducted 

SEC.  111.  CSE  OF  finds 

(a)  Prohibited  Uses.— No  Federal  funds 
shall  6c  expended  for  training  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  309(b),  State  administra- 
tion. State  recruitment,  supervision  of  par- 
ticipants, inservice  education  benefits  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  312,  grievance 
procedures  and  arbitration  required  under 
subsection  411(e).  the  State  cost  of  data  col- 
lection, the  expenses  of  State  advisory  com- 
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mitUet,   or  corutructing,   building,   or  ren- 
ovating any  physicttl  structure  or  facility. 

(b)  Allowable  Vsss.—The  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  shall  be  limited  to  training 
provided  pursuant  to  section  309(a>,  vouch- 
ers provided  pursuant  to  section  307,  living 
alloxoances  and  health  insurance  provided 
purruant  to  section  30S(b).  Federal  adminis- 
trative costs  under  sections  414  and  416. 
and  the  costs  of  evaluations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  414. 

SBC  III.  nJBUC-nUYATE  PARTSEKSHIP. 

The  Board  shall  consider  and  develop  op- 
portunities for  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  entities  in  the  funding  and  exe- 
cution of  a  program  funded  under  section 
314,  including  cost-sharing  arrangements 
toith  sponsoring  organizations. 

SEC  lit  mSEkVlCE  EDl'CA  TIOS  BESEFITS. 

Each  State  that  receives  funds  under  sec- 
tion 314  shall  provide  to  each  participant 
enrolled  in  a  full-time  program  funded 
under  section  314  in-service  educational 
services  and  materials  to  enable  such  partic- 
ipant to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
CQuivalent  of  such  diploma. 

SEC.  J/J.  SATIONAL  SERVICE  DEMOSSTRATION  PRO- 
GRAM AMESDMENTS. 

la)  Treatment  or  Education  and  Housing 
Voucher.— For  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  programs  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1070  et  seq.)  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act"),  vouchers  received 
under  this  Act  shall  6e  considered  as  esti- 
mated financial  assistance  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 428(a)l2)(C)(i)  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1078(a)(2)(C)(i)),  except  that  in  no 
case  shall  such  a  voucher  be  considered  as— 

(1)  annual  adjusted  family  income  as  de- 
fined in  section  411F(1)  of  subpart  1  of  part 
A  of  title  IVoftheAct  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-6);  or 

(2)  total  income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)  of  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  iZO 
U.S.C.  1087vv(a)). 

(b)  Treatment  or  Stipend  for  Living  Ex- 
PENSES.—In  no  case  shall  stipends  received 
under  this  Act  be  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  expected  family  contribution  or 
independent  student  statiis  under— 

(1)  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  1070a  et  seq.):  or 

(2)  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087kk  et  seq.). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  411F(9)  (20  U.S.C.  1070a' 
619)),  6v  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
louring  new  suttsection: 

"IF)  Annual  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  include  any  stipend  received  by  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  National  Service  Demonstra- 
tion Program  established  under  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act  of  1989. ", 

(2)  in  section  411F(12)(B)(vi)  (20  U.S.C. 
107Oa-6ll2)IB)lvi)>,  by  striking  "(including 
all  sources  of  resources  other  than  parents)" 
and  inserting  "(including  all  sources  of  re- 
sources other  than  parents  and  stipends  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  Na- 
tional Service  Demonstration  Program  es- 
tablished under  the  National  and  Communi- 
ty Service  Act  of  1989.  "; 

13)  in  section  480lf)  120  U.S.C.  1087vv(f)). 
by- 

lA)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
ID; 

IB)  try  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
part^rraph  12)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

IC)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"13)  onv  stipend  received  by  a  participant 
in  the  National  Service  Demonstration  Pro- 


gram established  under  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1989. ";  and 

(4)  in  section  480ld)l2)IF)  120  U.S.C. 
1087vv(d)(2)(F)l,  by  inserting  after  "other 
than  parents"  "and  stipends  received  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  National  Serv- 
ice Demonstration  Program  establisfied 
under  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  198 9 J". 

SEC  SI4.  AITHORJZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIO.SS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  tlOO.000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  $125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
$150,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  $300,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  and  $300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995. 

TITLE  IV— CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
SERVICE 
S£f.  <»/.  DEFIMTIOSS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

111  Board.  — The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Corporation  for 
National  Service. 

(2)  Corporation.  — The  term  "Corpora- 
tion" means  the  Corporation  for  National 
Service,  as  established  by  section  402(a). 

(3)  Election.— The  term  "election"  has  the 
sam^  meaning,  when  referring  to  an  election 
'or  Federal  office,  as  given  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 301(11  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)). 

(4)  Federal  orricE.-The  term  "Federal 
office"  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  that 
term  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(3)). 

SEC  4»!.  ESTABUSHMB\T  OF  CORPORATION:  APPLI- 
CATIOS  of  district  of  COLIMBIA 
\0\PR0FIT  corpora  TIOS  A  CT. 

(a/  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  to  i>e  known  as  the 
'Corporation  for  National  Service",  that 
shall  not  be  considered  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government 

(bi  Application  of  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  this  Act,  and  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  thu  Act.  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act 

SEC  4»3.  BOARD  OF  DIRECFORS. 

(a)  Appointment.— 

(1/  In  aENERAL.—The  Corporation  shall  be 
directed  by  a  National  Service  Board  con- 
sisting of  11  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and^on- 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Time  period  for  appointments.— TTie 
President  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Board  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(3)  Political  affiuation—NoI  more  than 
six  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  meml>ers 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(4)  Nominations.— Three  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  from  individ- 
uals nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  three  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  from  individuals 
nominated  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Qualifications.  — The  President  shall 
select  the  memt)ers  of  the  Board— 

(1)  from  among  citizens  who  are  eminent 
in  such  fields  as  community  service,  youth 
service,  education,  civic  affairs,  business, 
labor,  or  military  service;  and 

(2)  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble a  broad  representation  of  various  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  various  profes- 
sions and  occupations,  and  a  variety  of 
talent  and  experience  appropriate  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Corporation. 


(c)  Incorporation.— The  members  of  the 
initial  Board  of  Directors  shall  serve  as  in- 
corporators and  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  incorporate  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act 

(d)  Term  of  OrricE.—The  term  of  office  of 
each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  7  years, 
except  that— 

11)  any  memtxr  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy within  the  Board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  such  member  was  afipointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 

(2)  initial  appointments  to  the  Board 
shall  be  for  terms  of  3,  5,  or  7  years;  and 

(3)  no  memtyer  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  more  than  two  consecutive 
tenns. 

(e)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  in  the  Board 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment 

(f)  Meetings.— 

(1)  Requirement.— A  member  of  the  Board 
shall  attend  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all 
duly  convened  meetings  of  the  Board  in  any 
calendar  year. 

(2)  Penalty.— 

(A)  In  general.— a  member  who  fails  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
forfeit  membership  on  the  Board. 

(B)  Appointment  of  new  member.— The 
President  shall  appoint  a  new  memt>er  to  fill 
such  vacancy  created  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (while  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e)),  not  later  than  30  days  after 
such  vacancy  is  determined  by  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  Board,  as  elected  in  subsection 

(g). 

(3)  Quorum.— Six  Tnembers  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Election  of  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson.— Memt>ers  of  the  Board  shall 
annually  elect  one  such  member  to  be  Chair- 
person and  elect  one  or  more  of  such  mem- 
bers as  a  Vice  Chairperson. 

Ih)  Compensation  of  Board  Members.— 

(1)  Non-federal  employee.— A  member  of 
the  Board  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  mem- 
bership, be  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Compensation.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall,  while  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  such  member,  be 
(Mowed  travel  and  actual,  reasonable,  and 
necessary  expenses. 

(3)  Federal  employee.— A  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason 
of  such  membership. 

SEC  494.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Rate  of  basic  pay.— The  Corporation 
shall  have  a  President,  and  such  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  Board  for  terms  and  at 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  Board, 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration may  receive  compensation  at  an 
annual  rate  of  pay  that  exceeds  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  from  time  to  time  for  level 
I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5312  of  title  5,  UniUd  States  Code. 

(2)  Addftional  compensation.— No  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  for  serv- 
ices performed  for  the  Corporation. 


(3)  Term  or  orriCE.—All  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Employment  or  Special  Senior  Service 
Members.— In  selecting  employees,  the  Board 
is  encouraged  to  include  members  of  the 
Special  Senior  Service  as  defined  in  section 
302(8). 

Ic)  Detail  or  Government  Employees.— 
Any  Federal  (government  employee  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Corporation  without  pay- 
ment of  reimbursement  to  the  detailing 
agency.  A  detail  of  a  Federal  employee  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  result  in  the  inter- 
ruption or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilege  of  such  employee. 

SBC.   /M.   NONPROFTT  AND  NONPOLITICAL  SATIRE 
OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

la)  Limitations  on  Powers.— 

11)  Issuance  or  stock.— The  Corporation 
shall  not  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

12)  Income  or  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion—No part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

lb)  NoNPOuncAL  Nature  of  Corpora- 
tion.—The  Corporation  shall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

SEC    4M.    aOVSlNG    AND    EDICATION     V01CHER& 
UVING  ALLOWANCES 

(a)  Housing  and  Education  Vouchers.— 
The  Corporation  shall  issue  housing  and 
education  vouchers  pursuant  to  section  307. 
The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  issuing  education 
vouchers. 

lb)  Living  Allowances.— TTie  Corporation 
shall  establish  living  allowances  pursuant  to 
section  308,  taking  into  account  regional 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living. 

SEC.  4»7.  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  receiving 
funds  under  part  A  of  title  I  and  titles  II 
and  III  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  status  of  national  and  commu- 
nity youth  service  programs  in  such  State. 

121  Local  ORANTEES.-Each  State  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  receiving  funds  under 
part  A  of  title  I  and  titles  II  and  III  to 
supply  such  injormation  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  such  report,  including  a  compari- 
son of  actual  accomplishments  icith  the 
goals  established  for  the  program,  the 
number  of  participants  in  the  program,  the 
number  of  service  hours  generated,  and  the 
existence  of  any  problems,  delays  or  adverse 
conditions  that  have  affected  or  will  affect 
the  attainment  of  program  goals. 

13)  Report  demonstrating  compuance.— 
lA)    In    OENERAL.—Each    State    receiving 

funds  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  include  in- 
formation in  such  report  that  demonstrates 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
412. 

IB)  Local  grantees.— Each  State  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  para- 
graph 11). 

(4)  Availability  of  report.— Such  report 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  on  request 

lb)  Report  to  Congress.- 

ID  In  OENERAL.—The  Board  shall  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  prepare  and  sutymit  to  the  appropriate 
authorizing  and  appropriation  committees 
in  Congress  a  report  on  programs  funded 
under  part  A  of  titles  I  and  titles  II  and  III. 

12)  Content.— Such  report  shall  summarize 
information  contained  in  State  reports  re- 


quired under  subsection  la)  and  reflect  the 
findings  and  actions  taken  as  a  result  of 
any  evaluation  conducted  by  the  Board. 

SEC  4li.  SI'PPLEMENTATIO.S. 

la)  In  general.— All  Federal  funds  and 
funds  used  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  costs 
of  programs  assisted  under  part  A  of  title  I 
and  titles  II  and  III  shall  be  used  to  suppte- 
ment  the  level  of  State  and  local  public 
funds  expended  for  services  assisted  under 
this  Act  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

lb)  Aggregate  expenditure.— Subsection 
la)  shall  be  satisfied,  toith  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular program,  if  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture in  such  program  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  services  are  to  be  provided  will  not  be 
less  than  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  such 
program  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  exclud- 
ing Federal  funds  and  funds  used  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  costs  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  title. 

SEC  49S.  prohibition  ON  USE  OF  Fl'NDS. 

la)  In  general.— Funds  provided  under 
part  A  of  title  I  and  tittes  II  and  III  shall 
not  be  used  by  program  participants  and 
program  staff  to— 

(1)  give  religious  instruction,  conduct 
worship  services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of 
proselytization; 

(2)  assist  promote,  or  deter  union  organiz- 
ing; and 

(3)  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  ac- 
tivity designed  to  influence  the  outeome  of 
an  election  to  Federal  office  or  the  outcome 
of  an  etection  to  a  State  or  local  public 
office. 

(b)  Contracts  or  collective  bargaining 
AGREEMENTS.— A  projcct  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  impair  existing  contracts  for 
services  or  coltective  bargaining  agreements. 

SEC.  410.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  financial  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  constitute  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  purposes  of  titU 
VI  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000d  et  seq.),  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq.). 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  129  U.S.C.  701 
et  seq.),  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
142  U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.),  and  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

lb)  Nondiscrimination.— An  individual 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 
program  funded  under  this  part  A  of  title  I 
and  tittes  II  or  III  shall  not  discriminate  in 
the  seUction  of  participants  to  such  pro- 
gram because  of  race,  religion,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  sex,  age,  handicap,  or  political  af- 
filiation. 

Ic)  Rules  and  Regulations.— 

11)  Education.— In  the  case  of  programs 
funded  under  part  A  of  title  I,  the  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section  that  shall  include  provisions  for 
summary  suspension  of  assistance  for  no 
more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
can  be  provided. 

12)  Volunteer  service.— In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  title  II  and  titte  III  of 
this  Act  the  Board  shall  issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  provide  for  the  eriforcement  of 
this  section  that  shall  include  provisions  for 
summary  suspension  of  assistance  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
can  be  provided. 

SEC  411.  notice,  hearing,  AND  GRIEVANCE  PROCE- 
DURES. 

la)  In  General.— 

ID  Suspension  of  payments.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  lin  the  case  of  a  program 
funded  under  title  I)  or  the  Board  lin  the 


case  of  a  program  funded  under  title  It  or 
III),  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  suspend  payment* 
or  to  terminate  payments  under  a  contract 
or  grant  providing  assistance  under  this  Act 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  there  is  a 
material  failure  to  comply  with  this  Act  or 
the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
such  grant  or  contract  issued  pursuant  to 
thU  Act 

(2)  Procedures  to  ensure  assistamce.-TTu 
Secretary  of  Education  (in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  part  A  of  title  I)  or  the 
Board  (in  the  case  of  a  program  funded 
under  titte  II  or  III)  shall  prescritre  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that— 

(A)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicabte  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act 
except  in  emergency  situations,  a  suspen- 
sion may  be  granted  for  30  days;  and 

(B)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  b« 
terminated  for  failure  to  comply  unth  appli- 
cabU  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  unlets 
the  recipient  of  such  assistance  has  been  af- 
forded reasonabte  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Hearings.— Hearings  or  other  meetings 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  such  recipient 

(c)  Transcript  or  Recordinq.-A  tran- 
script or  recording  shall  be  made  of  a  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  individ- 
ual 

(d)  State  Legislation.- Nothing  in  thi3 
Act  shall  be  interpreted  to  preclude  the  en- 
actment of  State  tegislation  providing  for 
the  implementation,  consistent  urith  this 
Act  of  the  programs  administered  under 
this  Act 

(el  Grievance  Procedure.- 

(1)  In  general.— State  and  local  appli- 
cants funded  under  part  A  of  titte  I  and 
tittes  II.  and  III  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  procedure  to  adjudicate  grievances 
from  participants.  Zabor  organizations,  and 
other  interested  individuals  concerning 
projects  funded  under  this  Act  including 
grievances  regarding  proposed  placements 
of  such  participants  in  such  projects. 

(2)  Deadune  for  ORiEVANCEs.—Except  for  a 
grievance  that  alleges  fraud  or  criminal  ac- 
tivity, a  grievance  shall  be  made  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  occurrence. 

(3)  Deadune  for  hearing  and  decision.— 

(A)  Hearing.— A  hearing  on  any  grievance 
shall  be  conducted  within  30  days  of  filing 
such  grievance. 

(B)  Decision.— A  decision  on  any  griev- 
ance shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  grievance. 

(4)  Arbitration.— 

(A)  In  general.— On  the  occurrence  of  an 
adverse  grievance  decision,  or  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  grievance  if  no  decision 
has  t>een  reached,  the  party  filing  the  griev- 
ance shall  be  permitted  to  sutnnit  such  griev- 
ance to  binding  arbitration  before  a  qu^i- 
fied  arbitrator  who  is  jointly  setected  and 
independent  of  the  interested  parties. 

(B)  Deadune  for  proceeding.— An  artntra- 
tion  proceeding  shall  be  held  within  45  days 
after  the  request  for  such  artntration. 

(C)  Deadune  for  decision.— A  decision  on 
such  grievance  shall  be  made  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  such  artntration  proceed- 
ing. 

(D)  Cost.— The  cost  of  such  arbitration 
proceeding  shall  be  divided  evenly  betioeen 
the  parties. 

(5)  Proposed  placement.— If  a  grievance  is 
filed  regarding  a  proposed  placement  of  a 
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participant  in  a  program  aaaiated  under  this 
Act,  ruc/i  placement  shall  not  be  made  unless 
$vch  ffrievance  is  resolved  pursuant  to  this 
tubtection. 

It)  RaoDtss.— Remedies  for  a  grievance 
filed  under  this  subsection  include— 

(A)  ruspension  of  payments  for  assistance 
under  this  Act; 

<B)  termination  of  such  payments:  and 

(C)  prohibition  of  such  placement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (51. 

SBC.  411.  NONDVPUCATIOS  ASD  SOSDISPLACEMEST 
<a)  NONDUPUCATION.— 

Ill  In  qeneral.— Funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  only  for  a  program 
that  does  not  duplicate,  and  is  in  addition 
to,  an  activity  otherwise  available  in  the  lo- 
cality of  such  program. 

(21  Private  soNPRonr  enttty.— Funds 
available  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  provid- 
ed to  a  private  nonprofit  entity  to  conduct 
activities  that  are  the  same  or  substantially 
eguivalent  to  actirnties  provided  by  a  State 
or  local  government  agency  that  such  entity 
resides  in,  unless  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (bt  are  met. 

(b)  NONDISPLACEMENT.— 

11)  In  aENERAL.—An  employer  shall  not  dis- 
place an  employee  or  position,  including 
partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  in 
hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits,  as  a 
result  of  the  use  by  such  employer  of  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  program  established  under  this 
Act 

(2)  ScRvrcE  OPPORTVNmES.—A  service  op- 
portunity shall  not  be  created  under  this  Act 
that  will  infringe  in  any  manner  on  the  pro- 
motional opportunity  of  an  employed  indt- 
viduaL 

(3)  Limitation  on  ser  vices.  — 

(A)  DupucATioN  OF  SERVICES.— A  partici- 
pant in  a  program  under  this  Act  shall  not 
perform  any  services  or  duties  or  engage  in 
activities  that  would  otherwise  be  performed 
by  an  employee  as  part  of  the  assigned 
duties  of  such  employee. 

(B)  SUPPLANTATION  OF  HIRING.— A  partici- 
pant in  any  program  under  this  Act  shall 
not  perform  any  services  or  duties  or  engage 
in  activities  that  will  supplant  the  hiring  of 
employed  loorkers. 

(C)  Duties  formerly  performed  by  an- 
other EMPLOYEE.— A  participant  shall  not 
perform  services  or  duties  that  have  been 
performed  by  or  were  assigned  to  any— 

(i)  presently  employed  worker: 

(ii)  employee  who  recently  resigned  or  was 
discharged: 

(Hi)  employee  who  is  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  force; 

(iv)  employee  who  is  on  leave  (terminal. 
temporary,  vacation,  emergency,  or  sick):  or 

(V)  employee  who  is  on  strike  or  who  is 
being  locked  out 

SSC  4 IS.  STATE  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Formation  of  Board.— Each  State  ap- 
plying for  funds  under  part  A  of  title  I  or 
titles  II  or  III  shall  form  a  State  Advisory 
Board  for  National  and  Community  Service. 

<b)  Appointment  of  Members.— The  Gover- 
nor of  such  State  sliall  appoint  members  to 
such  AdxHsory  Board  from  among— 

(1)  representatives  of  State  agencies  ad- 
m.inistering  community  service,  youth  serv- 
ice, education,  social  service,  and  job  train- 
ing programs;  and 

(2)  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
agencies  working  with  youth,  community- 
based  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  students,  teachers.  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  as  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Act 
of  1973  (42  V.S.C.  SOOl  et  seq.).  full-time 
youth  service  corps  prx>grams,  school-based 


community  service  programs,  higher  educa- 
tion institutions,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, volunteer  public  safety  organizations, 
educational  partnership  programs,  and 
other  organizations  working  with  volun- 
teers. 

let  Duties  of  Board.— The  State  Advisory 
Board  for  National  and  Community  Service 
shall  assist  the  State  agency  administering  a 
program  funded  under  part  A  of  title  I  or 
tiUes  n  or  III  in— 

(1)  coordinating  service  programs  and  re- 
lated programs  within  the  State: 

(2)  disseminating  information  about  serv- 
ice programs  funded  under  this  Act; 

13)  recruiting  participants  for  programs 
funded  under  this  Act:  and 

(4)  developing  programs,  training  meth- 
ods, curriculum  materials,  and  other  materi- 
als and  activities  related  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act 

SEC  414.  EyAUATIOS 

la)  In  General.  — The  Board  shall  provide, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under 
titles  II  and  III,  including  evaluations  that 
measure  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  titles  II  and  III,  in 
order  to  determine— 

11)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
achieving  stated  goals  in  general  and  in  re- 
lation to  cost: 

1 2)  the  impact  of  such  programs  on  related 
programs,  including  VISTA,  the  military, 
the  Peace  Corps  las  established  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq. J),  and  the 
National  Guard:  and 

13)  the  structure  and  mechanisms  for  de- 
livery of  services  for  such  programs. 

lb)  Comparisons.  — The  Board  shall  include 
in  such  evaluations,  where  appropriate, 
comparisons  of  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams with  individuals  who  have  not  par- 
ticipated in  such  programs. 

let  Conducting  Evaluations.— Evalua- 
tions of  such  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
individuals  who  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  administration  of  such  program. 

Id)  Program  Objectives.— Tlie  Board  shall 
ensure  that  programs  funded  under  title  III 
are  evaluated  for  effectiveness  in— 

ID  recruiting  and  enrolling  of  diverse  par- 
ticipants in  such  programs,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  306,  based  on 
economic  background,  race,  ethnicity,  age, 
marital  status,  education  levels,  and  handi- 
cap: 

12)  promoting  of  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  each  participant  in  such  programs, 
based  on  earning  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  diploma  and  the 
future  enrollment  and  completion  of  in- 
creasingly higher  levels  of  education; 

(3)  encouraging  each  participant  to 
engage  in  public  and  community  service 
after  completion  of  the  program  based  on 
career  choices  and  service  in  other  service 
programs  such  as  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  program  established  under  the 
Domestic  X'olunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4950  et  seq.).  the  Peace  Corps  (as  es- 
tablished by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)).  the  military,  and  part-time 
volunteer  service: 

14)  promoting  of  positive  attitudes  among 
each  participant  regarding  the  role  of  such 
participant  in  solving  community  problems 
based  on  the  view  of  such  participant  re- 
garding the  personal  capacity  of  such  par- 
ticipant to  improve  the  lives  of  others,  the 
responsibilities  of  such  participant  as  a  citi- 
zen and  community  member,  and  other  fac- 
tors: 


(5)  enabling  each  participant  to  finance  a 
lesser  portion  of  the  higher  education  of 
such  participant  through  student  loans: 

(6)  providing  services  and  projects  that 
benefit  the  community; 

(7)  supplying  additional  volunteer  assist- 
ance to  community  agencies,  but  not  over- 
loading such  agencies  with  more  volunteers 
than  can  effectively  be  utilized; 

(8J  providing  seiTnces  and  activities  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers  and  that  unll  not  supplant 
the  hiring  of,  or  result  in  the  displacement 
of,  employed  workers  or  impair  the  existing 
contracts  of  such  workers;  and 

(9)  attracting  a  greater  number  of  citizens 
to  public  service,  including  service  in  the 
active  and  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  National  Guard,  the  Peace  Corps 
(as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)),  and  VISTA. 

(e)  Comparison  of  Program  Models.— The 
Board  shall  evaluate  and  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness of  different  program  models  in 
meeting  Uie  program  objectives  under  sub- 
section (d)  including  full-time  and  part-time 
programs,  programs  involving  different 
types  of  national  service,  programs  using 
different  recruitment  methods,  programs  of- 
fering alternative  voucher  options,  and  pro- 
grams utilizing  individual  placements  and 
teams. 

(f)  Obtaining  Information.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  performing  the  evalua- 
tion required  under  subsection  (d),  the 
Board  may  require  each  program  partici- 
pant and  State  or  local  applicant  to  provide 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(2)  Confidentiality.— The  Board  shall  keep 
such  information  confidential. 

(g)  Deadline.— The  Board  shall  complete 
the  evaluation  required  under  subsection  (d) 
not  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

SEC.  4IS.  Fl.\DI.\G. 

Of  funds  appropriated  for  title  II  and  III 
of  this  Act,  not  less  than  $5  million  or  more 
than  $25  million  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Board  for  program  support  and  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  sections  414  and  416. 

SEC.    4IS.    FVNCTIONS   OF  THE  NATIONAL   SERVICE 
BOARD. 

77i€  National  Service  Board  shall— 

(1)  administer  programs  authorized  under 
title  II  and  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide,  directly  or  through  contract 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  extensive  experience  in  service 
programs,  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  States,  full-time  youth  service  corps,  and 
national  service  demonstration  programs; 

(3)  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  provide  one  or  more  clearing- 
houses for  information  on  service  (the 
Board  may  contract  with  public  or  private 
non-profit  organizations  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  service  to  perform  such  clearing- 
house function): 

(4)  consult  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies in  administering  programs  funded 
under  titles  II  and  III;  and 

(5)  arrange  for  the  evaluation  of  programs 
authorized  under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  section  414. 

SEC.  417.  PRESIDENTIAL  A  WARDS  FOR  SERVICE. 

(a)  Presidential  Awards.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  Presidential  Awards  for  service 
to  individuals  demonstrating  outstanding 
community  service  and  to  outstanding  serv- 
ice programs. 


(2)  Number  of  awards.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  one  iridividual  and  one 
program  award  in  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  one  statewide  program  award  in 
each  State. 

(3)  Consultation.— The  President  shall 
consult  with  the  Governor  of  each  State  in 
the  selection  of  indirriduals  and  programs 
for  Presidential  Awards. 

(4)  Participants  in  PRoaRAMS.—An  individ- 
ual receiving  an  award  under  this  section 
need  not  be  a  participant  in  a  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act 

(b)  Information.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  injormation  concerning  individ- 
uals and  programs  receiving  awards  under 
this  section  is  widely  disseminated. 

SEC.  4lg.  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  STRATEGY. 

The  President  shall  design  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  service  strategy  that  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  review  of  existing  programs  to 
identify  and  expand  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice, especially  by  students  and  out-of-school 
youth; 

(2)  the  designation  of  a  senior  official  in 
each  Federal  agency  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  youth  service  opportunities 
in  existing  programs  nationwide: 

(3)  the  establishment  of  service  projects  in 
each  Federal  agency: 

(4)  the  encouragement  of  Federal  employ- 
ees to  participate  in  service  projects: 

(5)  the  designation  of  an  executive  branch 
official  to  coordinate  the  Federal  service 
strategy:  and 

(6)  the  annual  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  programs  by  a  Federal  agency. 

SEC  4lt.  ENGAGEMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS. 

A  State  shall  not  engage  a  participant  to 
serve  in  any  program  funded  under  this  Act 
unless  and  until  Federal  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  vouchers  and  other  necessary 
expenses  and  costs  associated  with  such  par- 
ticipant in  such  fiscal  year  in  such  State. 

TITLE  V— EXPANSION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 
SEC.  S$L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "VISTA  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  S»2.  AVTHORtZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  National  Volunteer  Antipovert^  Pro- 
ORAMS.— Section  501  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5081)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  (except  sec- 
tion 109)  $30,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$39,909,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $47,800,900 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  and  $56,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 

TFTLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  t»L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Older  American  Volunteer  Programs  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1989". 

SEC  lit  PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SIG- 
NinCANCE. 

Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5021  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"•SBC.  22S.  PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Director  shall  estab- 
lish, toithin  each  program  authorized  under 
this  title,  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
support  programs  that  address  national 
problems  on  a  local  level 


"(b)  Use  of  Grants.— The  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  the  program  established  under 
subsection  (a)  sliall  use  such  grant  to  pro- 
vide creative  solutions  to  urgent  problems. 
"(c)  Awarding  of  Grants.— 
"(1)  EsTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.— TTiere  is 
established  the  'Programs  of  National  and 
Local  Significance'  program.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Director  shall  award  grants  each 
year  to  programs  administered  under  this 
title  to  respond  to  an  identified  community 
need. 
"(2)  Awards.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAi^-The  grants  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  awarded  to 
both  existing  and  new  projects. 

"(B)  LiMTTATiON.—A  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  not  exceed  $150,000  per  year. 
"(3)  Crfteria  for  awarding  grants.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Under  the  program  es- 
tablislied  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Director 
shall  award  grants  based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion by  an  applicant  that  such  grant  irill 
enable  such  applicant  to  uniquely  and  effec- 
tively respond  to  an  identified  community 
need. 

"(d)  Use  of  Grants.— A  program  receiving 
a  grant  under  subsection  (at  shall  demon- 
strate that  assistance  provided  by  such 
grants  shall  be  used  to  increase— 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  volunteers  sup- 
ported by  such  projects:  and 

"(2t  the  number  of  volunteers  in  such 
projects  engaged  in  responding  to  the  identi- 
fied community  need  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (gt  for  which  such  grant  was  made. 

"(et  Dissemination  of  Information.— The 
Director  shall  disseminate  information  on 
the  Programs  of  National  and  Local  Signifi- 
cance established  under  this  section  to  field 
personnel  of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  other 
community  volunteer  organizations  that  re- 
quest such  informatioru  ". 

"(ft  Priority.— Priority  for  grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  to  the  following 
programs  of  national  significance— 

"(It  programs  that  assist  individuals  with 
chronic  and  debilitating  illnesses  such  as 
immune  deficiency  syndrome: 

"(2t  programs  designed  to  decrease  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse: 

"(3)  programs  that  work  with  teenage  par- 
ents: 

"(4)  mentoring  programs  that  match 
senior  volunteers  with  youth  who  need  guid- 
ance: 

"(5t  adult  and  school-based  literacy  pro- 
grams: 

"(61  respite  care,  including  care  for  frail 
elderly  individuals  and  disabled  or  chron- 
ically ill  children  living  at  home; 

"(7t  before  and  after-school  programs, 
sponsored  by  organizations  such  as  librar- 
ies, that  serve  children  of  working  parents: 

"(8)  programs  working  loith  boarder 
babies; 

"(9)  programs  serving  children  who  are 
enrolled  in  child  care  programs  with  priori- 
ty given  to  those  serving  children  with  spe- 
cial needs;  and 

"(10)  the  provision  of  care  to  developmen- 
tally  disabled  adult  individuals  residing  in 
home  and  community -based  settings,  and 
when  appropriate,  the  involvement  of  older 
developmentally  disabled  individuals  as 
Older  American  Volunteer  Program  volun- 
teers. 
"(g)  Funding.- 

"(1)  Amounts  to  be  made  available.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Director  shall  make  amounts  under  sec- 
tion 502  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"(2)  Director.— The  Director  shall  not 
make  grants  under  this  section  within  a  pro- 


gram authorized  under  this  title  unless  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  S02  for 
such  program,  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ruch 
grants  are  made,  exceed*  105  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  such  program.  ". 

SEC.  MJ.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPKOPKIATIONS. 

(a)  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program.— 
Section  502(at  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  S082(a))  it 
amended— 

(It  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1988,"; 
and 

(2t  by  inserting  after  "1989"  the  following: 

$39,900,000     for     fiscal      year     1990, 

$43,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $48,300,000 

for  fiscal   year   1992,    and   $53,100,000  for 

fiscal  year  1993, ". 

(bt  Foster  Grandparent  Prooram.— Sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(b))  U  amend- 
ed— 

(It  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1988,": 

(2t  by  inserting  after  "1989"  the  following: 

$70,800,000     for     fiscal      year     1990, 

$80,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $91,700,000 

for  fiscal   year   1992,    and   $98,200,000  for 

fiscal  year  1993,". 

(ct  Senior  Companion  Program.— Section 
502(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  142  U.S.C.  5082(ctt  lS  amended— 
(It  by  striking  "and"  after  "1988, ":  and 
(2)  by  inserting  after  '1989"  the  following: 
$36,600,000     for     fiscal      year     1990, 
$39,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  $44,700,000 
for  fiscal   year   1992.    and   $48,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1993.". 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:45  P.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:45 
p.m.,  at  the  behest  of  the  majority 
leader  and  at  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:17  p.m..  recessed  until 
12:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Robb]. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  begins  consideration 
of  S.  1430.  the  National  and  Communi- 
ty Service  Act  of  1990.  Across  the 
world,  nations  are  beginning  this  new 
decade  with  interest  in  democracy.  In 
unprecedented  numbers.  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans and  Soviet  citizens  are  stand- 
ing up  for  new  order,  calling  for  the 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  Insti- 
tutions of  government.  It  is  tragedy 
that  while  brave,  young  people  of  op- 
pressed nations  risk  their  lives  for  the 
right  to  self-government,  more  and 
more  young  Americans  do  not  vote 
and  feel  disconnected  from  their  com- 
munities. 
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They  have  forgotten  that  democracy 
means  not  only  the  right  to  pursue 
one's  own  interest,  but  the  responsibil- 
ity to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation  in  return. 

Three  decades  ago.  we  were  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  the  Cold  War.  and 
Americans  lived  in  the  deepening 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  world  peace  and 
international  understanding.  President 
Kennedy  called  on  all  Americans  to 
ask  what  they  could  do  for  their  coun- 
try. Americans  responded  by  the  mil- 
lions, and  today,  the  Peace  Corps 
bears  witness  to  those  words  and  their 
enduring  appeal. 

Today,  the  challenges  we  face  at 
home  are  as  monumental  as  those  we 
faced  abroad  three  decades  ago.  Drug 
abuse  has  become  a  national  scandal. 
America  has  unprecedented  numbers 
of  homeless  families.  One  in  five  chil- 
dren grows  up  in  poverty.  Twenty- 
three  million  Americans  are  too  illiter- 
ate to  read  the  headlines  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  We  have  faUed  to  preserve 
our  natural  resources  of  clean  air  and 
water  and  our  great  national  forests 
are  at  risk  through  exploitation  and 
pollution. 

We  cannot  meet  these  challenges 
without  the  full  participation  of  our 
citizenry.  It  is  time  to  rekindle  the 
sense  of  community  service  and  com- 
mitment to  others.  The  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  Federal  leadership 
and  support  in  our  common  effort  to 
reach  these  goals. 

We  began  work  on  this  issue  a  year 
ago  when  a  task  force  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  re- 
viewed proposals  by  a  dozen  Senators. 
The  committee  held  four  hearings,  lis- 
tening to  over  50  witnesses.  Senators 
Pell.  Mikulski.  Dodd.  Nunn.  and  I 
worked  closely  to  draft  S.  1430,  which 
incorporates  the  best  ideas  of  congres- 
sional sponsors  of  national  service  leg- 
islation. 

The  Lat>or  Committee  reported  this 
legislation  in  August  1989.  by  a  bipar- 
tisan vote  of  11-4.  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER.  Specter,  and  Jeffords  have  all 
been  helpful  in  building  bipartisan 
support  for  the  bill.  Finally.  Senator 
Hatch  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
work  in  restructing  the  legislation  and 
including  President's  Points  of  Light 
Initiative  Foundation. 

We  will  be  offering  a  floor  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. This  amendment  incorporates  a 
compromise  between  the  sponsors  of 
S.  1430  and  Senator  Hatch.  We  are 
very  grateful  that  Senator  Hatch  has 
been  willing  to  work  with  us  to  craft 
legislation  that  accommodates  all  of 
our  interests. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  funding 
for  States  and  localities  to  establish  a 
wide  array  of  national  and  community 
service  programs  for  Americans  of  all 
ages. 


Title  I  funds  will  be  used  to  start  up 
part-time  community  service  programs 
for  young  people  through  their 
schools  or  through  community  organi- 
zations like  the  YMCA  or  United  Way. 
Funds  may  also  be  used  to  enable 
members  of  the  community,  particu- 
larly senior  citizens,  to  volunteer  in 
the  schools.  This  model  is  based  on 
legislation  I  proposed  last  year  called 
Serve-America,  and  an  educational 
partnership  proposal  by  Senator 
Graham.  Its  goal  is  to  make  such  pro- 
grams available  to  every  student  in 
America,  from  kindergarten  to  college. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  some 
rather  dramatic  examples  of  these 
programs  at  work.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Springfield  school 
system  actually  requires  community 
service  for  grades  K  through  12— al- 
though there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  requires  that  children  who 
are  going  to  receive  a  diploma  must 
perform  conununity  service.  In  this 
program  young  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten are  involved  in  various  commu- 
nity programs,  such  as  folding  napkins 
or  developing  various  Valentines  for 
senior  citizens  on  Valentine's  Day. 
there  are  a  variety  of  different  activi- 
ties; 4th  and  7th  graders  adopt  a 
senior  citizen,  call  that  senior  citizen 
in  the  nursing  home,  spend  5  minutes 
a  day  talking  to  that  elderly  person, 
visiting  that  elderly  person  on  their 
birthday— this  program  has  been  well 
received  by  the  students  as  well  as  the 
faculty  and  the  community  and  their 
parents.  It  is  just  one  of  a  variety  of 
examples  of  which  we  take  note. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  of  many  of  our  retirees 
in  being  involved  in  community  serv- 
ice. Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Date  County  school  system. 
Under  the  then  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Mr.  Fernandez,  they  incor- 
porated tens  of  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  into  the  school  system.  Those 
senior  citizens  involved  themselves 
with  tremendous  interest  in  what  was 
happening  in  the  schools,  attending 
various  academic  programs,  cultural 
programs,  and  educational  programs. 
They  involved  themselves  in  an  impor- 
tant way  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  in  the  future  education  of  these 
young  people.  So  we  recognize  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  devise  is  some 
kind  of  path  to  draw  on  the  extraordi- 
nary desire  and  willingness  of  many 
Americans  to  involve  themselves  in 
different  community  activities. 

The  educational  partnership  propos- 
al was  included  in  this  program  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Graham  of  Florida, 
who  will  be  here  later  to  speak  about 
it.  It  is  something  of  which  every  com- 
munity should  take  note  and  hopeful- 
ly find  some  aspects  of  the  program 
that  are  particularly  worthwhile. 

The  goal,  as  I  said,  is  to  make  such 
programs  in  this  part  of  the  legislation 
available  to  every  student  in  America 


from  kindergarten  to  college.  Then,  as 
various  community  programs  begin, 
we  will  hopefully  find  that  those  who 
finish  and  complete  school  will  have 
made  voluntarism  lifetime  commit- 
ment. And  by  trying  to  provide  these 
opportunities  through  the  school 
system,  we  will  begin  to  draw  on  that 
sense  of  commitment  in  our  young 
people. 

Our  legislation  also  recognizes  that 
many  citizens,  having  learned  the 
lesson  of  service,  will  want  to  make  a 
more  substantial  conunitment  to  the 
country.  To  expand  the  number  of 
full-time  service  opportunities,  title  I 
will  also  support  youth  ssrvice  and 
conservation  corps  programs,  in  which 
young  Americans  work  in  teams  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  respond  to 
hunger,  homelessness.  disease,  and 
poverty,  and  meet  other  pressing 
needs. 

Senators  Dodd  and  Moynihaw  au- 
thored this  provision,  which  is  based 
on  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  1930's.  and  currently  exists  in  60 
States  and  localities  across  the  coun- 
try. These  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  providing  needed  services  to 
communities  at  minimal  cost,  while 
teaching  young  people  Jobs  skills  and 
enhancing  their  self-esteem. 

As  described  during  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  hear- 
ings, for  many  of  the  youth  in  these 
programs,  It  is  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  that  they  have  felt  that  they  had 
something  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities. For  many,  their  corps  expe- 
rience is  a  turning  point  in  their  lives 
that  can  make  the  difference  between 
lifelong  employment  and  long-term  re- 
liance on  social  services. 

We  also  believe  that  service  opportu- 
nities ought  to  be  available  to  all 
Americans,  including  those  for  whom 
a  serious  commitment  to  service  might 
prevent  them  from  pursuing  the  goal 
of  a  college  education  or  the  chance  to 
own  a  home.  Therefore,  title  I  will  also 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
earn  college  scholarships,  and  for 
young  workers  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  home  by  serving  their  com- 
munities full  time  or  part  time.  In  a 
related  provision,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Bumpers,  a  portion  of  Federal  stu- 
dent loans  will  be  forgiven  if  students 
sign  up  for  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
or  a  comparable  program  after  gradua- 
tion. 

A  final  option  under  title  I  enables 
States  to  design  their  own  service  pro- 
grams. Over  30  States  have  begun 
service  programs— ranging  from  full- 
time  youth  service  corps  to  part-time 
volunteer  programs.  Several  States 
have  developed  worthwhile  models,  of- 
fering an  array  of  options— Massachu- 
setts. Minnesota.  Pennsylvania,  and 
California  are  among  the  leaders  in 
this   effort.   The   iruiovative   program 


under  title  I  will  enable  States  to  im- 
plement their  best  ideas. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  also  expands  and  modifies  sev- 
eral existing  programs.  Two  of  these 
provisions— the  doubling  of  the  VISTA 
program  and  expansion  of  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Action  agency— have  al- 
ready been  enacted  as  part  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act.  These  programs  are 
an  Important  part  of  our  national  serv- 
ice effort  and  deserve  to  be  funded  at 
their  fuU  authorization  levels. 

Title  II  of  S.  1430  expands  another 
existing  service  program,  the  innova- 
tive projects  for  community  service  at 
the  Department  of  Education,  to  en- 
courage colleges  and  universities  to 
make  conununity  service  programs 
available  on  their  campuses.  This 
small  program,  administered  by  the 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  postsec- 
ondary  education,  receives  a  dozen 
proposals  for  every  one  it  is  able  to 
fund.  The  legislation  also  increases  in- 
centives for  colleges  to  use  their  work- 
study  funds  for  community  service 
jobs,  and  for  States  to  use  their  State 
student  incentive  grant  money  for 
community  service  programs. 

For  these  work  study  programs  the 
Federal  Government  will  put  up  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  funds,  and  the 
colleges  will  put  up  the  rest. 

Finally,  title  III  of  S.  1430  includes 
I*resident  Bush's  Points  of  Light  Initi- 
ative Foundation.  The  purpose  of  the 
Foundation  is  to  encourage  every 
American  to  volunteer,  to  identify  suc- 
cessful community  service  projects, 
and  to  promote  leaders  in  community 
service.  As  the  President  has  often 
said,  the  definition  of  a  successful  life 
must  include  service  to  others.  The 
Points  of  Light  Initiative  Foundation 
will  help  us  meet  our  goal  of  involving 
all  Americans  in  voluntary  service. 

This  legislation  has  many  purposes. 
It  will  enable  our  Nation  to  respond  to 
needs  urmiet  by  existing  efforts  with  a 
force  of  citizens  ready  to  combat  drug 
abuse,  homelessness  and  hunger,  pro- 
tect our  forests,  parks  and  streams,  im- 
prove our  schools  and  child  care  cen- 
ters, and  assist  elderly  and  disabled 
members  of  the  community. 

It  will  remind  all  Americans  of  the 
responsibUities  of  citizenship,  by  start- 
ing service  programs  in  the  earliest 
grades. 

Basically,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
encourage  service  programs  in  local 
communities  that  will  be  developed  by 
the  students  or  the  community— but 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
have  both  an  educational  component 
and  make  a  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. These  are  the  criteria  which 
we  would  try  to  set;  programs  that  are 
particularly  useful  and  worth  while 
would  be  able  to  gain  the  seed  money. 
How  important  it  Is  to  have  seed 
money.   We   had   testimony   of  those 


that  had  been  involved  in  ServVer- 
mont  last  year,  where  some  of  the 
high  school  seniors  there  wanted  to 
have  an  alcohol-free  graduations. 
They  needed  $100  in  order  to  buy  the 
paper  and  stamps  to  solicit  the  com- 
munity and  gain  support  for  their 
project.  This  student  was  successful; 
she  was  able  to  develop  sufficient  re- 
sources. She  had  scores  of  other  high 
schools  unlnvolved. 

That  $100  seed  money  provided  im- 
portant hope  to  many  of  the  young 
people  who,  as  a  result,  became  in- 
volved in  community  service  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  the  kind  of  timing 
we  want  to  achieve  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  those 
who  participate  in  service  programs.  It 
would  expand  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, job  training,  and  home  ownership 
to  those  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  those  opportunities. 

It  will  teach  young  people  about  the 
needs  of  the  community.  By  teaching 
them  to  help  others  and  also  teach 
them  that  they  can  help  themselves. 

The  bill  applies  a  time-tested  tool  of 
educational  reform,  service  learning. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  Inspire  a 
child's  interest  in  science  than  by  ana- 
lyzing and  cleaning  up  a  polluted 
stream.  There  is  no  better  way  to  help 
a  teenager  improve  his  reading  skUls 
than  by  helping  a  first  grader  learn  to 
read. 

This  legislation  will  not  restrict 
funding  for  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams in  any  way.  Nor  will  it  require 
any  person  to  serve  in  exchange  for 
Federal  benefits.  It  will  not  impose  a 
new  bureaucracy  on  States  or  local- 
ities. It  is  designed  to  work  through 
existing  agencies  and  programs.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  not  compel  any 
State,  locality,  institution,  or  individ- 
ual to  participate. 

We  hope  that  nationwide,  every 
State  will  make  available  the  array  of 
opportunities  available  in  many  States 
today.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
young  people  may  serve  for  a  year 
after  high  school  through  the  City 
Year  Program  in  Boston.  In  return, 
they  earn  a  $5,000  scholarship.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Springfield  Public 
Schools  begin  a  school-based  commu- 
nity service  program  in  kindergarten 
and  continue  through  high  school.  Or- 
ganizations like  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Forum,  Youth  Outreach  Weekends. 
Boston  Community  Schools,  the  JFK 
Library  Corps,  Student  Volunteer  Re- 
source Center,  and  Teens  as  Communi- 
ty Resources  help  young  people  volun- 
teer outside  the  school  setting. 

Boston  Partners  in  Education  and 
Hand  in  Hand  enable  adult  volunteers 
to  assist  schools  and  youth-serving 
agencies.  Tufts  University,  Boston 
University,  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities encourage  their  students  to 
serve  the  surrounding  communities. 


I  had  the  opportunity  earlier  to  ad- 
dress what  they  call  Campus  Compact 
which  is  a  series  of  over  100  colleffes 
that  are  very  much  Involved  In  trying 
to  provide  students  with  more  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  the  community. 
Many  of  these  colleges  are  actually 
providing  school  credits  for  communi- 
ty service.  Some  are  not,  but  all  under- 
stand the  educational  value  of  volim- 
teering.  When  community  service  is 
supervised  with  the  appropriate  kind 
of  academic  oversight,  it  can  be  truly 
educational. 

For  those  who  believe  that  these 
programs  benefit  only  the  partici- 
pants. I  say.  talk  to  the  families  In 
South  Carolina  whose  homes,  devas- 
tated by  Hurricane  Hugo,  were  re- 
paired by  members  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County,  MD.  Greater  Atlanta,  and 
McKeesport,  PA,  Conservation  Corps. 

Talk  to  the  rangers  in  Yellowstone 
Park  who  witnessed  the  strenuous 
work  done  by  Conservation  Corps 
crews  from  14  States  after  the  devas- 
tating fire  in  the  simimer  of  1988.  Talk 
to  the  residents  of  San  Francisco,  who 
saw  how  effectively  the  California 
Conservative  Corps  and  the  local  corps 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  East 
Bay  helped  the  city  rebuild  after  the 
earthquake  last  October. 

It  is  time  for  other  Americans  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  too.  and  do  what  they 
can  to  serve  their  communities  and 
the  Nation.  It  is  time  to  tiun  away 
from  the  "me"  decade  of  the  1980's 
and  make  the  1990's  the  decade  of 
helping  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  attend- 
ing, a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
25th  armiversary  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
One  of  the  events  was  a  luncheon,  and 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  six  at  the 
table  with  the  first  volimteers.  I  asked 
all  of  them  the  same  question,  and 
they  all  gave  virtually  the  same 
answer.  The  question  was,  why  did 
they  volunteer  for  the  Peace  Corps? 
And  virtually  the  identical  answer 
that  came  from  all  of  them  was  that  it 
was  the  first  time  that  anyone  had 
asked  them  to  do  something  for  some- 
one else.  It  is  that  spirit  out  there 
among  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try which  I  believe  we  as  a  society, 
whether  it  has  been  in  the  form  of 
either  family  or  church  groups  or  local 
communities  or  State  or  at  the  nation- 
al level,  really  have  not  tapi}ed.  It  is 
very  rich  and  powerful  tradition  which 
is  unique  to  the  whole  American  char- 
acter and  experience. 

I  believe  it  is  one  that  we  as  a  society 
desperately  need,  and  our  country 
needs.  I  think  all  of  us  who  are  aware 
of  these  programs  know  of  the  ex- 
traordinary value  that  it  provides  for 
those  who  participate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
point  out  where  we  are  today  with  the 
bill.  The  proposal  which  we  are  laying 
out  to  the  Senate  incorporates  a  varie- 
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ty  of  different  approaches  which  have 
been  proposed.  All  of  the  proposals 
have  been  modified  substantially.  But 
it  has  been  an  extraordinary  indica- 
tion of  the  sponsors'  commitment  to 
the  concept  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  substantial  adjustments  and 
changes  in  their  initiatives. 

I  see  the  Chair,  now  the  Presiding 
Officer,  Senator  Robb,  who  has,  along 
with  Senator  Nunw,  been  involved  in 
shaping  a  particular  program. 

We  were  able  to  work  with  Senator 
NuHM  to  ensure  that  the  concepts 
which  were  the  basis  of  that  program, 
have  been  included. 

As  I  mentioned.  Senator  Dodd  and 
Senator  Mikulski  have  been  long- 
standing advocates  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  part-time  service 
opportunities. 

We  have  been  able  to  incorporate 
those  ideas,  and  the  principal  sponsors 
of  those  programs  will  speak  to  them. 
We  have  urged  them  to  do  so. 

Senator  Pell  and  others  have  had  a 
long-standing  interest  about  how  we 
could  use  the  existing  educational  sys- 
tems to  provide  greater  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  community  service. 
Those  have  been  incorporated.  Sena- 
tor BxTMFERS  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  equally  committed 
to  the  expansion  of  VISTA,  and  have 
spoken  to  us  about  the  concept  of  vol- 
untary service.  I  know  they  will  be  ad- 
dressing their  particular  interests  and 
concern.  What  we  hope,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  will  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  of  these 
ideas.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  bill  carefully. 

This  bill  includes  President  Bush's 
proposal,  and  we  have  commended  the 
President  for  speaking  about  this 
issue.  The  President,  of  course,  first 
raised  the  issue  in  the  1988  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  His  proposal  has  been 
more  fully  developed  in  the  report  by 
Governor  Kean  and  his  colleagues. 

We  have  taken  that  particular  rec- 
onunendation,  which  was  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  1991  budget, 
and  have  added  that  to  our  proposal 
as  an  indication  of  our  willingness  to 
put  out  a  variety  of  programs.  Then 
we  plan,  in  the  next  year  or  two,  to  do 
a  careful  evaluation  as  to  which  pro- 
grams have  been  the  most  effective, 
which  ones  have  really  been  able  to 
achieve  support  and  interest,  to  evalu- 
ate the  strengths  and  deficiencies  of 
these  programs  and  to  continue  to 
adjust  and  alter  and  changes  these 
programs. 

So  that  is  basically  the  spirit  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President.  We  have  a 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  will  be  over  here  speak- 
ing during  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
about  this  proposal.  We  are  prepared 
now  to  involve  ourselves  in  considering 
any  of  the  amendments. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Hatch,  who  is 
our  principal  cosponsor,  will  have  a 


chance  to  make  a  presentation  on  this 
particular  proposal  and  then  that  we 
would  welcome  those  Senators  who 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  speak,  and 
also  we  are  quite  prepared,  after  that, 
to  begin  the  debate  on  these  amend- 
ments. We  have  had  a  number  of 
amendments  which  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  we  are  ready  to  discuss 
them.  We  know  that  the  majority 
leader  has  been  generous  in  setting 
this  time,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  work 
with  those  Members  who  want  to  offer 
amendments  so  that  we  could  debate 
those  fully  this  afternoon  and  then 
move  to  the  disposition  of  some  of 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of 
1990.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  being  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  this  legis- 
lative initiative  and  for  the  support 
that  he  has  brought  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  to 
talk  not  about  a  new  program,  but 
really  enabling  public  policy  to  follow 
the  basic  American  values  we  hold 
dear,  the  values  of  hard  work  and  re- 
warding hard  work,  of  civic  obligation, 
and  of  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
others.  We  are  particularly  cognizant 
of  the  value  in  our  county  of  continu- 
ing to  develop  social  inventions  that 
provide  access  to  the  American  dream. 
Access  to  the  American  dream  has 
brought  people  from  all  over  the  world 
to  our  shores,  immigrants  who  then 
knew  when  they  came  that  with  hard 
work,  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  so 
on,  they  could  own  a  home,  they  could 
go  to  school,  they  could  enhance 
themselves  and  help  this  country. 

These  are  the  values  we  stand  for. 
and  these  are  the  values  we  promote 
in  this  bill  that  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today. 

These  values  are  in  trouble.  Young 
people  face  a  tremendous  challenge  in 
reaching  for  the  American  dream, 
trying  to  pay  for  that  college  or  save 
for  that  downpayment  on  their  first 
home.  While  they  struggle  to  be  able 
to  afford  higher  education  or  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  home,  they  often  feel 
that  they  do  not  have  the  time  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  others. 


We  needed  to  find  a  way  to  help 
people  put  in  some  sweat  equity  and 
hard  work  while  they  learned  the 
"habits  of  the  heart"  that  keep  Amer- 
ica strong.  We  want  to  restore  that 
sense  of  civic  obligation,  because  we 
know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  no- 
cost  democracy.  The  National  Service 
Demonstration  Program  is  our  idea  to 
tie  those  two  values  together:  Access 
to  the  American  dream,  rewarding 
hard  work,  acknowledging  that  there 
is  a  sense  of  civil  obligation  in  generat- 
ing the  "habits  of  the  heart."  We  do 
that  very  concretely. 

For  those  who  want  to  spend  a  year 
or  2  in  community  service,  who  want 
to  change  their  lives  and  davote  their 
time  to  something  larger  than  them- 
selves, the  full-time  program  offers  a 
great  opportunity  to  do  that. 

That  is  the  one  that  I  have  been  one 
of  the  leading  architects  of  with  Sena- 
tor NUNN. 

Participants  will  serve  the  communi- 
ty and  earn  vouchers  that  they  can 
use  to  pay  for  higher  education  or  a 
down  payment  on  first-time  home 
ownership. 

Prom  my  discussions  out  in  the  com- 
munity, what  I  have  learned  is  that 
not  everybody  could  go  away  and  not 
everybody  should  go  away. 

Who  cannot  go  away?  Our  high- 
technology  graduates  have  to  immedi- 
ately go  right  into  their  fields  before 
they  lose  the  knowledge  edge,  the 
people  in  math,  science,  and  civics, 
many  working  in  some  of  the  Federal 
laboratories  like  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  or  Goddard  in  our  own 
community.  We  could  sure  use  them 
running  a  Saturday  scholar  program 
or  science  fairs,  and  many  would  make 
an  enormous  contribution.  And  many 
people  want  to  get  on  with  their  lives 
and  relationships  and  stay  in  their 
own  community. 

Although  they  acknowledge  that 
problems  are  global,  they  know  that 
ultimately  a  lot  of  problems  are  local 
and  they  want  to  devote  themselves  to 
solving  the  problems  in  Baltimore.  At 
the  same  time  the  mothers  want  to 
solve  the  problems  in  Bangladesh. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Part-Time  Service  Dem- 
onstration F»rogram.  complementary 
to  the  full  one.  Part-time  service  cre- 
ates the  opportunity  for  people  to  pay 
for  higher  education  or  have  a  first 
home  down  payment,  while  they  con- 
tinue with  their  lives  in  their  own 
community. 

This  program  asks  people  to  devote 
2  weekends  a  month  and  2  weeks  a 
year  to  their  communities,  just  like 
the  National  Guard.  These  are  people 
who  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
time  to  be  out  there  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Our  bill  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  do  that. 

They  would  work  primarily  in  non- 
profit organizations  doing  the  kinds  of 


community  service  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  weekend 
model,  it  would  be  delivering  weekend 
Meals  on  Wheels,  which  we  now  do 
not  often  have  in  our  community.  It 
means  running  tutoring  programs;  it 
means  being  library  assistants,  it 
means  working  habitats  for  the 
human  hands  where  you  get  out  there 
and  do  it.  It  also  means  doing  scouting 
programs. 

Much  as  the  bill  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty, it  also  asks  an  obligation.  We  want 
to  reach  out  to  people  and  show  them 
we  want  to  help  them  with  their  aspi- 
rations, but  we  also  want  them  to  put 
a  little  perspiration  into  their  own 
community,  using  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents to  work  with  these  programs  that 
help  people.  And  along  the  way  we 
hope  they  get  inspiration  from  the 
contributions  they  make. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  a  terrific 
investment  in  human  capital,  for 
people  who  need  help  and  access  to 
the  American  dream  benefit,  our  vol- 
untary organizations  getting  infusion 
of  energy  and  more  volunteers  than 
they  have  had  benefit. 

For  example,  in  Maryland  we  are 
facing  a  short-fall  in  recruitment  of 
voluntary  firefighters,  an  old-fash- 
ioned tradition  as  old  as  barn-raising. 
Right  now.  we  do  not  have  the  men 
and  women  out  there  doing  it. 

This  is  a  program  good  for  our  kids. 
It  rewards  the  ones  who  want  to  work 
and  work  hard.  It  teaches  them  valua- 
ble lessons  and  skills,  and  we  get  vol- 
untary services  being  done.  But  it  is 
not  a  jobs  biU,  or  a  ceta  bill.  It  is  a  way 
to  help  us  build  better  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  like  you,  I  do  not 
want  a  big,  bloated  bureaucracy.  This 
is  not  some  big,  new  Federal  program, 
and  there  is  no  room  in  this  bill  or  in 
Washington  for  another  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. We  essentially  set  up  a 
little  mom  and  pop  size  foundation  to 
oversee  things,  like  public  broadcast- 
ing. States  will  have  to  put  some 
money  into  it  so  this  will  keep  the  cost 
low.  And  for  the  part-time  program,  it 
is  under  the  Governors,  sund  as  a 
former  Governor,  you  know  those 
Governors  know  how  to  squeeze  a 
dollar.  We  want  to  encourage  volunta- 
rism, not  federalize  it. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  we  looked  out- 
side the  beltway.  We  talked  to  labor, 
business,  educators,  job  trainers,  and 
folks  who  work  with  youth.  We  talked 
to  the  people  who  are  out  there  now, 
giving  of  themselves.  And  we  talked  to 
the  people  who  said  they  always 
wanted  to  serve,  but  nobody  asked.  We 
asked,  we  listened,  and  then  we  acted. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  blend  our 
many  ideas  into  this  one  comprehen- 
sive bill,  which  calls  on  each  of  us  to 
turn  to  our  neighbor  and  extend  our 
hand.  I  am  very  pleased  that  my  idea 
for    part-time    vouchered    conununity 


service  is  part  of  this  far-reaching  leg- 
islation. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  will  create  a  continuum  of  com- 
munity service,  offering  a  variety  of 
opportunities  to  people  of  all  ages, 
from  all  backgrounds,  who  want  to 
serve  full  or  part  time,  at  home  or 
away.  It  will  bring  different  kinds  of 
people  together  in  new  ways  and  teach 
them  the  rewards  of  helping  others. 
And  I'm  very  proud  to  say  that  so 
many  of  those  experts  are  now  clamor- 
ing for  this  bUl. 

How  did  we  get  to  the  floor  today? 
National  Service  biUs  have  been  of- 
fered for  years— what's  special  about 
this  year?  Well,  over  a  dozen  bills  were 
introduced,  including  irmovative  pro- 
posals from  my  colleagues  like  Sena- 
tors NuNN.  Kennedy,  Dodd.  Pell, 
RoBB,  Graham,  and  Bxtmpers,  whose 
ideas  are  the  anchors  of  the  bill  we 
debate  today.  As  we  discussed  these 
ideas,  a  real  groundswell  of  support 
developed  among  the  people  whose 
lives  wiU  be  touched  by  what  is  decid- 
ed here. 

I  do  not  know  about  everyone  in  this 
room,  but  I  didn't  decide  when  I  was  6 
that  I  wanted  to  be  a  Senator.  I  was  a 
social  worker  20  years  ago  when  I  got 
involved  in  a  community  project  to 
stop  a  highway  from  destroying  my 
neighborhood.  That  involvement  with 
others  chEinged  my  life.  It  meant  more 
to  me  than  you  can  Imagine,  because  it 
led  me  to  a  life  of  public  service.  This 
bill  will  lead  millions  of  Americans  to 
service,  to  caring,  to  better  citizenship 
and  involvement  with  others.  And 
that's  great,  because  that's  what  gives 
meaning  to  our  lives. 

I  believe  that  those  who  give  to 
others  get  far  more  than  they  give. 
And  after  they've  graduated  from 
school  or  a  youth  corps,  after  they've 
earned  their  vouchers,  paid  for  school, 
bought  that  first  house,  I  believe  that 
the  people  who  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram wUl  stick  with  service  for  life. 

Those  are  the  people  who'U  make  a 
difference,  for  themselves  and  for  all 
of  us.  I  believe  they'll  change  America. 
I'm  eager  to  ask  them  to  join  us.  Right 
now.  I'm  asking  you  all  to  join  us  in  of- 
fering them  that  opportunity. 

It  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
that  I  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  suggesting 
a  new  model  for  national  service. 
We've  come  so  far  so  quickly  because 
people  know  a  good  idea  when  they 
see  one.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, whose  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee brought  us  all  together  and  made 
this  bUl  a  reality.  I  also  want  to  thank 
Senators  Nitnn,  Pell,  and  Dodd,  who 
devoted  long  hours  and  careful  consid- 
eration to  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  worked  hard  to 
plant  many  ideas.  Senator  Kennedy 
had  ideas,  and  Senator  Graham  had 
one  which  involves  the  business  com- 
munity. 


And  what  we  have  done  here  is 
create  a  continuum  for  public  service 
and  voluntarism  from  the  elementary 
school  all  the  way  through  senior  citi- 
zens. What  we  have  also  done  is  create 
an  ethic,  an  ethic  of  neighbor  helping 
neighbor. 

This  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  will  create  that  continuum  of 
community  service,  offering  a  variety 
of  opportunities  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  backgrounds  who  want  to  serve 
full-time  or  part-time  at  home  or 
away.  It  will  bring  different  kinds  of 
people  together  in  new  ways  and  teach 
them  the  rewards  of  helping  others. 

I  am  proud  to  say  many  people  are 
clamoring  for  this  bUl.  We  hope  when 
they  get  out  there  and  work  together, 
they  get  a  sense  of  community,  a  sense 
of  the  platoon,  like  the  military  had.  I 
hope  the  boys  and  girls  involved  in 
this  program  are  so  proud  to  partici- 
pate in  it  they  will  remember  it  all 
their  lives. 

There  Is  a  saying,  Mr.  President,  you 
know,  once  a  marine,  always  a  majlne. 
And  people  feel  very  proud  of  that 
esprit  de  corps,  and  they  carry  It 
through  their  lives. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  are  somewhat 
less  enthusiastic  in  the  bureaucracy.  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  say  once  a 
member  of  HUD,  always  a  member  of 
HUD;  once  a  member  of  EPA,  always  a 
member  of  EPA.  because  there  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  identification 
when  achieving  a  high  public  purpose. 
And  that  is  what  we  want  to  do  with 
this  legislation:  instill  those  values, 
give  people  an  opportunity,  structure, 
and  I  think  this  legislation  does  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  a  lot  of  people 
right  now  say  we  should  not  pay  for 
volunteers.  And  I  can  appreciate  that 
and  I  respect  that  position. 

Mr.  F»resident,  there  are  a  lot  of 
wonderful  men  and  women  out  there 
doing  volunteer  work  out  there,  like 
Jake  Powell  of  Salisbury,  who  is  in  his 
late  thirties  and  works  for  Wicomico 
County  near  Summerset  that  comes  to 
Virginia.  He  works  for  Joseph  House,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  helps  the 
homeless,  the  downtrodden.  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  runs  it;  it  is  called  the 
Mother  Teresa  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Jake  helps  her  by  doing  shopping 
bag  drives  and  actually  gets  out  there 
and  helps  collect  food  for  the  home- 
less. Since  1985.  Jack  has  collected  25 
tons  of  food  to  help  Sister  Mary  Eliza- 
beth help  others.  He  also  understands 
human  behavior.  He  runs  prom  night, 
Project  Prom  Night,  so  kids  can  have  a 
good  time.  That  does  not  mean  having 
a  good  drink.  He  helps  them  have  fun 
and  sobriety  at  the  same  time. 

You  know,  we  also  think  about  this 
bill  in  terms  of  post-high-school  kids 
we  talked  about.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  other  thiiigs  that  we 
enjoyed  in  our  hearing  was  listening  to 
the  way  children  volunteer.  Senator 
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KnnfKDY's  component  will  draw  in 
children  in  middle  school  and  high 
school. 

Mr.  President,  I  got  the  biggest  kick 
out  of  11-year-old  Samantha  Hodge- 
Wllllams,  who  volunteers  at  something 
called  Magic  Me  tn  Baltimore.  She 
visits  elderly  people  in  nursing  homes. 
and  it  made  her  see  that  her  world  was 
only  a  small  part  of  a  larger  world. 

Also,  we  heard  of  another  little  girl 
who  works  for  a  program  called  Save  a 
Heart,  and  what  she  did  was  go  into 
senior  citizens  centers  and  actually 
help  do  aerobics.  Can  you  Imagine  this 
9-year-old  coming  in  and  turning  on 
her  music— actually  she  did  more  than 
turn  on  music.  Mr.  President.  She 
turned  on  herself  to  help  those  senior 
citizens,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  all  about,  creating  an  ethic  of  volun- 
tarism in  our  society,  of  neighbor 
helping  neighbor.  That  is  what  made 
our  country  great.  Because  as  we  learn 
cooperation  and  compassion,  that  Is 
what  makes  us  competitive.  Compas- 
sion and  cooperation  enabled  us  to 
become  more  competitive  as  a  Nation. 
We  were  bound  together  as  a  commu- 
nity and  knew  that  often  you  need  to 
make  a  self-sacrifice  of  individual 
gratification  for  a  greater  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  great 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  listen  care- 
fully. I  know  there  will  be  debate  on 
various  aspects  of  this,  but  I  am  so  en- 
thusiastic about  supporting  it  and 
playing  a  part  in  it  because  we  really 
do  take  our  values  and  put  them  in 
public  policy.  We  do  not  often  get  a 
chance  to  do  that.  This  is  the  way  we 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  back  the 
floor.  The  Senate  has  been  most  indul- 
gent in  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  comments  to  make  about  this 
bill,  but  I  think  I  am  going  to  defer  in 
favor  of  my  colleague  from  Georgia, 
who  has  been  waiting  for  quite  a 
whUe.  I  will  speak,  if  I  may,  immedi- 
ately after  he  has  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nuwn]. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Hatch  for  his  courtesy  and 
also  for  his  leadership  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  S.  1430  the  National  and 
Commimlly  Service  Act  of  1989. 

I  am  especiaUy  gratified  that  title  I, 
part  D  of  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize a  limited  demonstration  of  the 
concept  which  Senator  Chuck  Robb— 
who  is  now  occupying  the  chair— and  I 
have  been  promoting  through  S.  3,  the 
Citizenship  and  National  Service  Act 
of  1989. 

S.  3,  and  its  House  counterpart,  H.R. 
660,  introduced  by  Congressman  Dave 
McCuHDY,  are  based  on  two  simple  and 
time-honored  principles.  First,  In  in- 
troducing the  originaJ  legislation,  we 


believe  that  citizenship  in  a  free  socie- 
ty involves  mutual  obligations  as  well 
as  individual  rights  and  privileges — ob- 
ligations that  can  and  should  be  dis- 
charged in  part  by  military  or  civilian 
service  to  the  country.  Second,  we  be- 
lieve that  in  retiarn  our  country  should 
give  young  people  who  are  willing  to 
serve  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  kind 
of  education,  training,  or  housing  ben- 
efits that  can  give  them  an  honest 
chance  to  pursue  the  American  dream 
of  upward  mobility. 

To  make  these  principles  a  funda- 
mental part  of  American  life,  we  pro- 
vided in  S.  3  for  a  permanent,  national 
program  whereby  our  young  people 
could  volunteer  for  1  or  2  years  of  ci- 
vilian service;  2  years  of  military  serv- 
ice; or  8  years  of  military  reserve  serv- 
ice; and  receive  in  exchange  vouchers 
that  could  be  used  for  college  ex- 
penses, job  training,  or  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  first  home. 

Military  volunteers  who  met  the  re- 
cruitment requirements  of  the  armed 
services  would  serve  as  citizen  soldiers, 
while  those  opting  for  civilian  service 
would  work  in  their  own  communities 
for  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies that  provided  social  services  rang- 
ing from  home  health  care  to  illiteracy 
training  to  recycling  and  recreation- 
addressing  those  needs  unmet  by 
either  the  private  or  public  sectors. 

Even  though  Senator  Robb  and  I  en- 
visioned a  full-time  program,  we  were 
always  very  aware  that  Senator  Mi- 
KDLSKi's  part-time  proposal  was  the 
ideal  complement  to  our  concept. 
Under  her  plan,  participants  could 
work  in  community  programs  for  9 
hours  a  week  and  2  weeks  in  the 
summer  and  earn  housing  and  educa- 
tional vouchers.  Our  Citizens  Corps 
would  also  have  enlisted  a  number  of 
volunteers  over  65  who  could  work 
either  full  or  part  time  and  would  earn 
a  modest  hourly  wage. 

Under  our  original  concept.  Federal 
student  aid  would  gradually  be  con- 
verted into  benefits  earned  through 
service  in  the  Citizens  Corps.  This  pro- 
vision was  at  the  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  legislation,  but 
also  was  at  the  heart  of  the  overall 
concept. 

I  remain  fully  committed  to  S.  3,  and 
to  a  permanent,  national  program 
which  could  open  up  opportunities  for 
our  young  people  while  giving  them 
what  my  colleague.  Senator  Barbara 
MiKULSKi,  has  termed  sweat  equity  in 
the  future  of  their  communities  and 
their  country.  But  Senator  Robb  and  I 
recognized  the  day  we  introduced  S.  3 
that  so  fundamental  a  change  in  the 
way  we  provide  educational  benefits, 
and  the  way  we  deliver  many  social 
services,  would  not  occur  without  a 
period  of  testing. 

The  program  authorized  by  S.  1430 
does  not  make  service  a  condition  of 
receiving  other  kinds  of  Federal  stu- 
dent aid.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  S.  1430 


would  authorize  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram based  on  S.  3,  based  on  Senator 
PxLL's  similar  proposal,  and  the  part- 
time  approach  developed  by  Senator 

MiKTTLSKI. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Kennedy  and 
the  staff  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Conunittee  for  crafting  this 
legislation.  I  also  thank  Senator 
Hatch  for  his  cooperation  in  crafting 
the  compromise  which  we  have  before 
us  today.  This  bill  blends  proposals 
ranging  from  Senator  Dodd's  expan- 
sion of  the  conservation  Corps  Pro- 
gram to  Senator  Graham's  idea  for 
promoting  service  in  our  public 
schools. 

Basically,  it  is  a  bill  that  provides 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  the 
opportunity  to  serve  each  other  and 
their  country— the  young  and  the  re- 
tired, the  college  student  and  the  busi- 
ness executive,  the  young  mother  who 
has  a  few  hours  a  week  and  the  young 
man  who  wants  to  give  a  year  or  more 
of  his  life. 

This  bill  tests  the  concept  of  a  civil- 
ian GI  bill,  calling  for  a  new  basis  of 
citizenship  in  which  citizens  are  once 
again  asked  to  give  something  back  to 
their  nation.  This  approach  will  be  an 
altogether  new  and  mostly  nongovern- 
mental effort  in  which  citizens,  serv- 
ing one  by  one  in  their  own  communi- 
ties, work  together  to  tackle  the  Na- 
tion's great  social  deficit. 

The  demonstration  program  author- 
ized In  the  bill  is  truly  a  pilot  project 
because  it  represents  a  carefully  calcu- 
lated experiment  in  determining  the 
attractiveness  of  education  and  hous- 
ing vouchers  to  those  who  might  serve, 
the  feasibility  of  training  and  placing 
volunteers  effectively  in  a  decentral- 
ized manner,  and  the  value  of  their 
service  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  critical  questions  we  will 
ask  during  this  pilot  phase  is  what 
effect  a  nationwide  civilian  community 
service  program  would  have,  if  imple- 
mented, on  military  recruitment  pro- 
grams that  offer  similar  benefits. 
Some  have  expressed  specific  concern 
that  the  level  of  educational  benefits 
provided  to  civilian  servers  under  this 
program  is  higher  than  the  postservlce 
benefits  for  some  members  of  the  mili- 
tary under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 
Let  me  respond  to  that. 

First,  while  military  service  is  one 
from  of  national  service,  I  think  all  of 
us  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  differ- 
ent form  most  other  forms  of  service 
because  of  the  unique  sacrifices  we  ask 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  military,  not 
only  the  sacrifices  they  make,  but  also 
the  potential  for  great  sacrifices  in 
terms  of  service  and  risk.  Second,  be- 
cause of  these  sacrifices  and  the  inher- 
ent risks  involved,  military  members 
should  receive  more  compensation 
than  we  give  to  people  who  perform 
other  forms  of  national  service. 


I  believe  we  have  addressed  this  con- 
cern in  the  bill:  The  combination  of  in- 
service  and  postservlce  benefits  is  sub- 
stantially higher  for  military  service 
than  the  overall  compensation  for  ci- 
vilian national  service  under  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  a  2-year  civilian  nation- 
al service  participant  will  receive  bene- 
fits which  are  approximately  40  per- 
cent lower  than  the  total  compensa- 
tion of  his  or  her  military  counterpart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
summarizing  the  weekly  compensation 
for  full-time  service  in  the  military 
and  full-time  service  in  the  national 
service  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  INSERVICE  AND  POSTSERVICE  BENEFITS 
FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  CIVILIAN  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
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(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  undermine  military  recruit- 
ment. In  fact,  as  service  to  the  Nation 
is  given  high  visibility  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  national  leaders,  I  an- 
ticipate that  more  young  people  will 
be  attracted  to  service  generally, 
which  can  only  benefit  the  military. 

The  program  we  outline  will  provide 
a  limited  number  of  full-time,  civilian 
placements  in  a  limited  number  of 
States.  Only  1,300  fuU-time  partici- 
pants would  be  serving  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  The  military  re- 
cruits over  290,000  individuals  each 
year.  There  is  no  way  that  this  small 
program  could  have  any  appreciable 
impact  on  the  overall  recruiting  effort 
of  the  military  services,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  size  of  the  active  duty 
military  force  is  declining  and  when 
recruitment  requirements  will  be  di- 
minishing. 

This  also  holds  true  for  the  part- 
time  program.  The  level  of  the  partici- 
pation—potentially up  to  4,500  partici- 
pants—is simply  not  high  enough  to 
affect  the  overall  recruiting  effort  of 
the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

In  my  opinion,  even  If  we  went  na- 
tionwide with  this  proposal  rather 
than  testing  it,  it  still  would  not  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  recruiting  be- 
cause it  would  instill  a  participation  by 
so  many  young  people  who  are  not  at- 
tracted to  either  the  military  or  the  ci- 
vilian service. 


I  think  in  that  revival  of  what  we 
call  the  civic  obligation  In  this  coiui- 
try,  that  sentiment,  it  would  do  the 
military  a  world  of  good. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  anticipated  reductions 
in  our  military  forces  may  create  an 
even  greater  need  for  civilian  work 
that  provides  an  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice and  for  upward  mobility.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  is  going  to  fall 
out  of  the  overall  changes,  the  sweep- 
ing changes  taking  place  in  the  world. 
Is  a  reduced  size  in  military  force,  and 
therefore  fewer  people  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  military. 
This  is  particularly  one  of  the  down- 
side effects  in  terms  of  low  income  and 
minority  students  who  have  the  mili- 
tary as,  in  some  cases  the  only,  in 
many  cases  the  best,  equal  opportuni- 
ty employer  and  the  best  job  experi- 
ence that  they  could  possibly  get. 
That  is  one  of  the  few  down  sides  of 
the  overall  events  in  the  world  which 
are  primarily  very  positive. 

S.  1430  is,  in  many  ways,  similar  to 
the  bill  that  Senator  Robb  and  I  Intro- 
duced last  January.  It  would  create  a 
decentralized  and  cost-efficient  way  to 
deliver  human  services  to  needy  citi- 
zens. When  one  older  person  can  avoid 
a  nursing  home  because  she  gets  as- 
sistance with  her  meals  from  a  young 
server  or  when  one  illiterate  adult 
learns  to  read  through  the  assistance 
of  a  part-time  tutor,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  Investment  is  both  meaning- 
ful and  appropriate. 

Moreover,  the  programs  outlined  in 
both  S.  3  and  S.  1430  would  Invest  in 
the  future  productivity  of  the  service 
providers  themselves,  which  will  pay 
enormous  dividends  as  they  enter  the 
workforce. 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the 
payment  of  stipends  and  educational 
and  housing  vouchers  to  the  national 
service  participants.  This  argument  ig- 
nores the  many  service  opportunities- 
including  military  service— which  pro- 
vide various  forms  of  compensation  to 
Individuals. 

Without  some  form  of  compensa- 
tion, many  individuals  could  not 
afford  to  serve  their  country.  In  my 
mind,  service  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  who  have  the  luxury  to  serve 
without  compensation. 

Before  this  blU  becomes  law,  and  I 
hope  It  will  become  law,  we  are  going 
to  hear  an  awful  lot  of  argiunent  along 
that  line.  Why  not  just  let  everybody 
volunteer?  Why  give  anybody  any- 
thing for  volunteering?  Why  not  let  it 
be  pure  voluntarism? 

We  could  have  used  that  argument 
in  the  military  but  we  did  not  because 
we  knew  it  would  not  work.  Some  of 
the  same  people  who  are  advocating 
that  now  were  most  vocal  in  the  1970's 
and  1980's  in  providing  very  large  bo- 
nuses for  people  who  served  In  the 
military,  including  very  large  bonuses 


for  those  willing  to  serve  in  combat 
arms. 

So,  this  principle  of  voluntarism,  as 
noble  as  It  is,  usuaUy  ends  up.  if  it  is 
pure  voluntarism,  appealing  to  only 
those  people  who  have  incomes  suffi- 
cient to  allow  them  to  volunteer  while 
they  are  also  earning  enough  money 
to  live  on. 

We  have  seen  that  time  and  time 
again.  I  do  not  think  we  diminish  the 
spirit  of  volimtarlsm  by  helping  young 
people  with  their  educational  require- 
ments in  return  for  service  to  the 
country.  We  do  that  in  the  military 
today.  We  do  it  successfully,  in  the 
military  today.  Without  that  form  of 
compensation,  without  those  bonuses. 
without  those  educational  vouchers, 
the  volunteer  force  simply  would  not 
have  worked. 

I  hope  people  who  debate  this  will 
keep  that  point  in  mind. 

The  fact  is  those  young  Americans 
who  serve  their  country  should  be 
helped  with  their  education  or  hous- 
ing more  than  those  who  do  not  serve. 
With  college  and  housing  costs  rising 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  families 
and  with  career  opportunities  almost 
non-existent  for  those  without  rudi- 
mentary job  skills,  both  S.  3  and 
S.  1430  would  provide  needed  resources 
for  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
common  good. 

S.  3,  of  course,  differs  from  S.  1430 
in  several,  critical  areas.  The  bill 
before  us  is  more  limited  in  scope  to 
the  program  anticipated  by  S.  3.  It 
also  differs  in  that  eligibility  for  exist- 
ing Federal  student  aid  programs  will 
in  no  way  be  linked  to  a  young  per- 
son's willingness  to  perform  communi- 
ty service— though  I  would  stress  that 
there  is  no  linkage  of  aid  to  service 
during  the  5-year  phase-in  provided  by 
S.  3.  either. 

I  remain  conunitted  to  the  concept 
of  earned  benefits.  After  S.  3's  intro- 
duction, the  concern  was  expressed 
that  requiring  service  of  those  seeking 
Federal  student  aid  would  have  some- 
how been  punitive  or  burdensome,  par- 
ticularly for  low-income  students. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsored  S.  3 
reject  the  notion  that  it  would  have  a 
regressive  effect.  To  the  contrary,  a 
program  offering  higher  levels  of  col- 
lege assistance  than  ever  before  to 
anyone  willing  to  serve  would  enor- 
mously expand  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  low-  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies, while  solidifying  public  support 
for  student  aid.  Let  us  not  forget,  also, 
that  the  poor,  themselves,  would  have 
been  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  many  volun- 
teers working  in  the  Citizens  Corps. 

The  program  authorized  by  S.  1430, 
again  like  the  phase-in  stage  of  the 
permanent  program  in  S.  3.  does  not 
make  service  a  condition  of  receiving 
other  kinds  of  Federal  student  aid. 
But  I  do  think  this  program  will  dem- 
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onstrate  that  riving  young  people  a 
chance  to  earn  educational  benefits  is 
the  best  available— and  most  afford- 
able— way  to  expand  educational  op- 
portunity while  reestablishing  this 
country's  tradition  of  civic  obligation. 

Let  me  again  express  my  support  for 
the  pending  legislation  and  my  thanks 
to  Senator  KxinfXDY  and  to  his  very 
capable  staff  and  also  to  Senator 
Hatch  and  his  capable  staff  for  work- 
ing out  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Barbara  Mikul- 
SKi  who  has  been  a  vital  leader  In  this 
overall  endeavor  from  day  one.  At  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
the  dream  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
are  becoming  common  aspirations  of 
all  people  on  this  planet.  Americans 
have  a  special  obligation  to  keep  the 
spirit  and  the  dream  alive  for  each 
other  and  for  our  children.  It  Is  highly 
appropriate  that  this  first  small  step 
toward  rekindling  the  ethic  of  civic  ob- 
ligation is  offered  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  the  man  whose  brother  best  ex- 
pressed that  ethic  when  he  challenged 
Americans  to  "ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you  •  *  *  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  So  I  am 
grateful  for  the  leadership  of  Senator 
KxmfXDY  and  Senator  Hatch  and 
others  in  the  legislation  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  it.  I  also  hope  we  can 
make  progress  in  the  House  and 
progress  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  debating  this  bill 
today.  It  has  been  a  difficult  voyage 
and  difficult  legislation  to  put  togeth- 
er, but  I  think  we  now  have  something 
that  ought  to  please  almost  everybody. 
I  am  hopeful  it  will  please  our  friends 
down  at  the  White  House  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  are  considering  this  legislation  just 
following  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. He  was  one  of  our  country's  most 
notable  first  volunteers.  Though  he 
was  a  comfortably  situated  plantation 
owner.  George  Washington  selflessly 
served  as  the  leader  of  the  fledgling 
American  Army  at  a  time  when  his 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
may  have  counted  as  much  as  or  more 
than  his  military  abUity. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  service  and  enthu- 
siasm for  making  a  difference  that  we 
are  trying  to  promote  today  with  this 
legislation. 

I  salute  President  Bush  for  recogniz- 
ing the  Importance  of  volunteers  to 
our  communities  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  make  every  day  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  we  have  here  in  America.  It 
is  time  for  even  the  most  jaded  politi- 
cian and  the  most  cynical  columnist  to 
admit  that  the  "thousand  points  of 
light"  is  not  a  cliche.  It  is  time  that 
they  acknowledge  what  American  citi- 
zens have  known  since  our  Nation  was 


founded.  Volunteers  make  a  differ- 
ence. They  read  to  the  lonely  shut-In. 
coach  the  little  league  teams,  pick  up 
trash  in  our  parks,  comfort  the  sick 
and  bereaved,  and  participate  in  the 
democratic  process.  They  pitch  In  to 
help  in  times  of  disaster.  Volunteers 
do  a  million  other  things  that  are  In- 
dispensable in  our  society.  If  we  had  to 
pay  them  for  what  they  do.  our  na- 
tional debt  would  be  incalculable.  This 
bill  recognizes  that. 

Senators  Kennedy.  Dodd.  Mikulski, 
NuNN,  and  others  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  a  consensus  bill  to  the  floor. 
Hours  of  discussion  and  consultation 
with  the  highest  levels  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  helped  to  shape  this  legis- 
lation. While  it  Is  not  precisely  what 
President  Bush  has  recommended,  and 
I  am  aware  that  he  still  has  concerns 
about  the  total  authorization  and 
other  components  of  the  bill,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  legislation  reflects 
many  changes  that  are  compatible 
with  the  administration's  vision  for  a 
National  Service  Program. 

President  Bush  has  called  on  all 
Americans  to  reawaken  our  Nation's 
spirit  of  voluntarism.  He  has  offered 
his  pulpit  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  volun- 
teer service.  The  compromise  today 
allows  our  State  leaders  to  accept 
President  Bush's  challenge  to  invigo- 
rate our  State  and  local  communities 
to  the  call  of  national  service. 

I  am  happy  to  present  this  substi- 
tute agreement  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
fair  and  needed  prosposal.  We  worked 
hard  to  find  the  best  structure  for 
these  programs  and  have  finally 
agreed  on  a  funding  level  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $75  million 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  Authorized  funds 
not  appropriated  may  be  carried  over 
in  subsequent  years.  This  compromise 
also  includes  the  President's  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  that  thas  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Points  of  Light  Ini- 
tiative Foundation.  This  Foundation  is 
formed  to  "accomplish  President 
Bush's  mission  of  promoting  existing 
volunteer  progrms.  encouraging  the 
formation  of  new  ones  and  motivating 
all  Americans  to  engage  in  community 
services." 

This  bill  will  permit  every  State  in 
the  Union  to  participate  in  the  Nation- 
al Service  Program  and  to  promote 
voluntarism  in  its  own  way.  Flexibility 
is  given  to  States  to  choose  a  volunteer 
program  that  addresses  their  specific 
needs.  The  selection  Includes  commu- 
nity-based and  school-based  volun- 
teeer  programs:  a  youth  service  corp 
or  conservation  corp  efort;  a  full-  or 
part-time  volunteer  corp;  or  the  devel- 
opment of  their  own  innovative  pro- 
grams that  address  their  specific 
needs.  This  compromise  also  allows 
the  States  to  set  living  allowances  and 
benefit  programs,  but  caps  these  levels 
at  specified  amounts.  Some  States  may 
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wish  to  recruit  additional  volunteers; 
others  may  need  resources  to  support 
the  number  of  people  who  are  already 
willing  to  volunteer. 

In  Utah,  for  example,  there  are 
scores  of  people  In  our  communities 
who  would  gladly  donate  their  time  If 
we  had  the  materials  to  make  their  do- 
nation productive.  This  is  also  true  for 
our  young  people  who  want  to  serve 
their  community,  but  who  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  commit  for 
transportation  or  other  expenses.  I  re- 
member in  my  home  State  of  Utah, 
the  countless  volunteers  who  lined  our 
streets  with  sandbags  to  protect  our 
homes  and  our  communities  from  rav- 
aging floods.  And.  I  remember  the 
high  school  students  from  Salt  Lake 
County  who  collected  funds  and  food 
for  the  famine  relief  efforts  In  Africa. 
And,  I  thank  the  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers who  comprise  our  ski  patrol  to 
help  those  who  may  be  Injured  on  our 
fine  ski  slopes,  the  finest  ski  slopes  in 
the  world,  that  we  have  In  Utah. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
countless  stories  about  volunteers  who 
have  helped  make  our  communities 
better. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  bill 
which  reflects  my  own  State's  desire 
to  be  a  part  of  these  new  programs. 
Their  bill  sets  up  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  This  corps  of  high-risk 
youth  will  help  perform  the  Immense 
task  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
vast  amount  of  urban  and  rural  land 
in  our  State  while  educating  our  youth 
about  the  value  and  satisfaction  of 
hard  work  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to 
commend  the  bill's  sponsor.  Senator 
Lorln  Pace,  for  his  diligent  work  to 
pass  a  bill  unanimously  in  the  State 
Senate  and  achieve  strong  support  in 
the  State  House  of  Representatives. 

But.  Mr.  President,  while  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  important— or  I  woud  not 
have  spent  so  much  time  negotiating 
them  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle— I  believe  they  may  be 
less  so  than  the  Idea  this  legislation 
represents.  Both  President  Bush  and 
this  legislation  seek  to  rejuvenate  and 
refresh  the  spirit  of  community  activ- 
ism and  nelghborliness  In  America. 

We  are  taking  this  action  not  be- 
cause volunteers  In  America  are  let- 
ting us  down,  but  rather  because  they 
are  so  vital  to  us.  We  should  take  this 
action  because  it  is  time  to  support 
volunteers,  not  just  take  them  for 
granted. 

But.  finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
taking  this  action  because  we  realize 
that  Govenunent  cannot  solve  every 
problem.  We  cannot  decree  an  end  to 
hunger  or  suffering  or  disaster  and 
have  it  be  so.  Likewise,  we  caimot  pass 
this  legislation  and  expect  that  every 
American  will  automatically  be  in- 
spired to  be  a  volunteer.  I  hope  many 


more  Americans  will  join  the  ranks  of 
our  dedicated  volunteers. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  Ameri- 
cans volunteer  because  of  the  intrinsic 
benefits  of  their  philanthropy.  We 
derive  personal  satisfaction  from  help- 
ing others  and  from  making  our  com- 
munities thrive.  We  voluneer  because 
It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do,  not  because 
we  anticipate  a  tangible  gain.  There 
are  a  thousand  points  of  lights  across 
America  already  shining  and  making 
our  society  better.  Their  talents  and 
gifts  reward  our  communities  every- 
day. And.  through  this  legislation,  we 
are  making  a  modest  attempt  at  help- 
ing them  In  their  efforts.  It  is  this 
spirit  that  inspired  George  Washing- 
ton to  accept  the  lonely  and  difficult 
leadership  of  what  was  perceived  as  a 
losing  cause. 

As  I  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  am  reminded  of  these 
words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Chap- 
lain of  this  great  body: 
I  am  only  one.  but  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything, 
But  I  can  do  something. 
Because  I  cannot  do  everything, 
I  will  not  refuse  to  do  the  something  that  I 

can  do. 
And,  that  which  I  ought  to  do. 
By  the  grace  of  God.  I  shall  do. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  will 
not  by  itself  make  America  a  better 
place  to  live.  The  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  will  not  by  itself  beam 
light  around  the  country.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  can,  by  enacting  this 
bill,  take  a  position  in  support  of  vol- 
unteers. And,  that.  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to  do. 

I  am  proud  of  those  who  worked  on 
this  bill.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  work  side  by  side  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. Senator  Mikulski,  Senator 
NuNN.  Senator  Robb.  and  a  whole  raft 
of  others,  and  Senator  Durenberger. 

I  have  to  say  this  is  an  Important 
bill.  It  is  a  modest  bill,  but  it  is  a  bill 
that  sends  an  Important  message  all 
over  America.  I  hope  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  stays  in  it  and  I 
hope  the  President  will  be  very 
pleased  In  the  end.  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  those  who  have  worked  on  it,  espe- 
cially the  staff  members  who  have 
worked  so  well  and  diligently  to  try  to 
bring  it  altogether.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  just  over 
a  year  ago.  I  cosponsored  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  from  whom  we 
heard  a  few  minutes  ago.  That  bill,  S. 
3,  the  Citizenship  and  National  Service 
Act  of  1989,  created  a  lot  of  controver- 
sy—controversy which  finally  drew 
sustained  legislative,  and  public  atten- 
tion to  an  Issue  that  has  been  of  Inter- 
est, to  me  for  many  years. 


The  bin  we  consider  today  and  the 
bill  which  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  contains  many  of  the  provi- 
sions from  S.  3  and  a  number  of  relat- 
ed initiatives  crafted  by  other  Sena- 
tors. Although  each  of  us  had  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  the  idea  of  communi- 
ty service,  we  share  some  fundamental 
goals  and  I  believe  the  final  product 
benefited  from  the  range  of  interests 
which  shaped  it. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  bill  share  a 
concern  about  the  social  deficit  In  this 
country,  the  unmet  needs  In  our  com- 
munities-problems like  illiteracy 
homelessness,  and  infant  mortality- 
the  kinds  of  needs  that  the  energy  of 
our  young  people  can  help  to  address. 

The  programs  you  see  reflected  in 
this  bill:  school-based  service,  conser- 
vation corps  work,  and  extended  na- 
tional civilian  service  commitments, 
are  designed  to  make  a  habit  out  of 
"giving  back'  to  the  community.  A 
principal  feature  is  the  idea  that  we 
need  to  "get"  young  people  early  to 
make  the  "ethic  "  of  "civic  responsibil- 
ity" a  part  of  life  from  the  earliest 
time  possible. 

We  need  to  cultivate  that  "habit."  A 
recent  survey  done  by  "People  for  the 
American  Way"  found  that  when 
asked  to  rank  a  series  of  life  goals  for 
their  relative  Importance,  young 
Americans  labeled  enjoying  yourself 
and  having  a  good  time"  as  more  im- 
portant, than  'being  a  good  American 
who  cares  about  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try." And  nearly  2Vi  times  as  many 
emphasized  'having  a  good  time  "  as 
did  "being  Involved  in  helping  your 
community  be  a  better  place." 

When  asked  why  they  thought  more 
people  were  not  involved  In  volunteer 
activities,  these  young  Americans  cited 
a  number  of  possible  causes:  A  lack  of 
encouragement  from  their  parents  and 
schools,  uncertainty  about  how  to  get 
involved,  and  pressures  to  do  other 
things  like  get  good  grades. 

But  the  niunbers  suggest  that  57 
percent  of  those  young  Americans  who 
have  participated  In  volimteer  activi- 
ties felt  good  about  helping  someone. 
And  I  know  from  talking  to  my  own 
daughters  that  their  volimteer  activi- 
ties have  been  among  the  most  memo- 
rable and  fulfilling  experiences  of 
their  high  school  and  college  careers. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  my  interest 
in  the  proposal  was  rooted  In  my 
desire  to  increase  the  access  of  poor 
and  middle-class  students  to  Federal 
financial  aid  and  to  begin  to  create  a 
new  ethic,  an  ethic  of  earned  benefits, 
to  replace  the  presumption  of  entitle- 
ment that  many  Americans  have 
toward  student  aid  and  other  Federal 
programs  today. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  controver- 
sial element  of  S.  3,  and  the  one  which 
attracted  the  most  attention.  Con- 
cerned educators  raised  questions 
about  the  Impact  that  requiring  serv- 
ice before  providing  significant  educa- 


tional benefits  might  have  on  the 
number  of  underprivileged  students 
who  wound  up  attending  college. 

One  element  of  S.  3  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  today's  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  get  at  this  Issue  of  mutual 
civic  obligation.  Originally,  S.  3  pro- 
posed the  eventual  phasing  out  of 
many  of  the  current  Federal  loan  and 
grant  programs  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  the  substitution  of  the  na- 
tional service  program  for  those  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  that  the  variety  of  approach- 
es to  encouraging  service  provided  In 
this  bin  will  help  these  young  people 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  finding 
a  way  to  serve  and  will  help  this  gen- 
eration develop  an  ethic  of  mutual  ob- 
ligation, a  sense  that  with  rights  come 
responsibilities. 

That  debate  has  been  postponed. 
But  1  hope  that  after  5  years  of  test- 
ing whether  students  and  communities 
participate  in  the  national  service  pro- 
gram and  of  finding  out  whether  these 
students  can  provide  meaningful  serv- 
ice in  their  communities,  we  will  revis- 
it the  question,  of  establishing  a  link 
between  individual  and  community 
and  between  opportunity  and  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  other 
sponsors  and  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  pleased  to  do  so.  I  join 
In  commending  them  for  an  exception- 
al amount  of  effort  that  has  gone  Into 
this  particular  bill  which  emerges  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  from  all 
sides.  I  join  with  them  in  hoping  that 
my  colleagues  will  favorably  consider 
and  eventually  pass  this  particular  leg- 
islation. Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  comment  on  the  Nation- 
al Community  Service  Act  of  1990.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  made,  but  I  am 
the  principal  Republican  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation.  I  came  to  support  this 
legislation  rather  late,  although  I  do 
not  come  to  the  subject  of  voluntarism 
late  at  all. 

As  I  look  at  what  makes  this  country 
great,  I  note  it  is  not  the  number  of 
automobiles  In  this  coimtry,  nor  is  it 
the  deslnger  suits  that  we  wear.  What 
we  have  known  for  the  two  centuries 
of  our  history  is  that  what  makes 
America  great  is  the  character  of  our 
people,  in  particular,  our  willingness 
to  stand  up  for  that  character  when  it 
is  put  to  the  test,  to  stand  up  for  de- 
mocracy and  for  the  good  that  we  can 
find  in  other  people  when  so  many 
seek  to  criticize  us. 

Thus  I  am  encouraged  when  I  pick 
up  the  paper  and  I  read  about  the 
courage  and  the  character  of  the 
people  around  the  world  who  are 
standing  up  for  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  These  are  exciting  and 
historic  times.  From  the  Chinese  stu- 
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dent  who  stands  up  to  the  tank  in 
Tiananmen  Square  to  the  thousands 
of  people  who  have  died  in  Romania, 
all  over  the  world  we  are  seeing  un- 
precedented acts  of  courage  and  devo- 
tion, all  in  the  name  of  freedom;  all 
over  the  world,  that  is,  except,  I  am 
saddened  to  say,  here  in  the  United 
States. 

When  times  are  good  it  is  easy  for  a 
people,  or  a  nation,  to  lose  sight  of  the 
individual  responsibilities  we  have  to 
others  and,  the  civil  duty  we  have  as 
part  of  a  democracy.  The  1980's  have 
been  labeled  by  some  as  the  "Me 
Decade,"  the  decade  that  focused  on 
self  needs  rather  than  on  the  needs  of 
others.  What  is  truly  disturbing  is  that 
this  apathetic  attitude  is  carrying  over 
into  the  Nation's  young. 

My  colleague  from  Virginia  referred 
to  a  study  by  the  People  for  the  Amer- 
ican Way  which  shows  young  people 
are  les^  involved,  less  interested  in 
public  life,  and  do  not  understand  the 
notion  of  Individual  responsibility  that 
it  takes  to  preserve  their  democratic 
freedoms. 

When  asked  about  goals  young 
people  have  for  themselves,  only  24 
percent  stated  that  being  involved  in 
helping  the  community  would  a  very 
or  extremely  important  goal. 

The  one  encouraging  part  of  the 
survey  however  was  the  fact  that 
young  people  do  care,  and  that  they 
do  want  to  get  involved.  They  simply 
do  not  luiow  how. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
this  legislation  before  us  will  do.  It 
would  establish  the  structure  needed 
to  encourage  participation  in  commu- 
nity and  national  service  and  would 
turn,  I  believe,  the  1990's  into  a  decade 
where  we  put  others  first. 

Because  of  Minnesota's  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  youth  service  last 
summer  I  convened  a  task  force  on 
youth  service  which  included  many  of 
the  best  people  who  have  personally 
committed  their  lives  to  volunterism 
in  my  State.  At  the  heart  of  Minneso- 
ta's youth  service  is  the  belief  that 
there  must  be  a  collaboration  between 
schools,  youth  service  organizations, 
and  the  community,  and  that  youth 
service  be  encouraged  at  an  early  age 
so  it  will  be  sustained  throughout  life. 
Minnesota  is  using  both  State  and 
local  financing  to  accomplish  that 
goal,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
more  than  200  or  our  400-plus  school 
districts  now  have  youth  development 
plans  in  place,  and  about  150  more 
now  offer  a  youth  service  component 
as  part  of  their  curriculum. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  final  report  of  this  task  force 
that  I  put  together,  including  a  listing 
of  model  youth  service  programs  in  my 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  note  the  qualifications  and 
the  variety  of  the  task  force  member- 
ship. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  felt  from  the  beginning  that  it 
wais  very  important  for  this  legislation 
to  have  strong  bipartisan  support,  and 
that  we  take  advantage  of  the  strong 
national  leadership  we  have  seen  on 
voluntarism  and  community  service 
from  F»resident  Bush.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  any  new,  successful  com- 
munity service  program  have  strong 
national  leadership  that  only  a  Presi- 
dent can  provide. 

So  it  was  with  great  deliberation 
that  I  chose  to  support  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  The  reasons  for  sup- 
porting it  are  many,  but  let  me  just 
point  out  three  reasons  why  I  think 
the  legislation  is  so  essential. 

First,  is  the  role  community  service 
can  play  in  enhancing  and  improving 
education  in  this  country.  By  offering 
students  the  opportunity  to  gain 
hands-on  experience,  the  efforts  of 
traditional  classroom  learning  can  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Whether  by  tutor- 
ing younger  children  in  math,  reading, 
gaining  exposure  to  a  possible  future 
career  for  one's  self  in  health  care  and 
natural  resources  or— and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important— just  gaining 
the  people  skills,  the  relationship 
skills  that  the  young  need  to  function 
in  society,  young  students  can  add  sig- 
nificantly to  their  classroom  learning 
experience. 

The  survey  we  referred  to  earlier 
clearly  shows  the  needs  in  this  area. 
The  survery  shows  that  youth  today 
appreciate  the  Democratic  freedoms  in 
this  country,  the  individual  rights  that 
are  guaranteed  them,  but  they  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  other  half  of  the 
equation— their  responsibilities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  community  and  in  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  these  freedoms  and 
rights  become  a  reality. 

This  bill  will  help  establish  that  link 
by  establishing  what  I  would  call  expe- 
rienced-based learning  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
mention  the  fact  that  about  21  years 
ago  in  my  State  I  participated  with 
our  then  Governor  in  a  program  called 
lighted  school  conference  which  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  provided  a 
community-based  broadening  of  the 
educational  system  into  the  communi- 
ty. It  has  now  become  known  all  over 
the  country  as  community  education, 
but  it  began  in  our  State  as  an  effort 
to  take  the  school  into  the  communi- 
ty. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to 
bring  the  student  through  the  commu- 
nity into  the  educational  process.  I 
think  that  represents  not  only  a 
change  over  two  decades  but  how  im- 
portant the  relationship  between  edu- 


cation,     formally,      and      education 

through  hands  on  community  service. 
The  second  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  is  the  positive  effect 
the  community  service  has  on  building 
further  generations  of  citizens.  This 
bill  encourages  participation  by  all 
students.  Voluntarism  can  lead  to  an 
increased  sense  of  self-esteem,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  may  be  undemur- 
tured  or  vulnerable.  Young  people 
today  need  to  feel  wanted  and  appreci- 
ated. They  need  outlets  for  the  posi- 
tive contributions  they  can  make  to  so- 
ciety, and  they  need  recognition  of  the 
contributions  they  are  or  could  be 
making. 

I  must  tell  you  of  an  experience  I 
had  a  couple  of  months  ago  at  an  al- 
ternative high  school  program  in  my 
State.  An  alternative  high  school  is 
one  of  those  streetside  dropout  pro- 
grams for  kids  who  just  cannot  make 
it  because  they  are  vulnerable,  under- 
nurtured;  maybe  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  make  it  in  the  traditional 
school  system.  I  met  a  high  school  stu- 
dent, who  looked  to  me  to  be  about  16 
years  old,  who  was  involved  in  a  liter- 
acy program  in  which  he  read  to 
younger  elementary  students.  The  stu- 
dent had  come  from  a  broken  family 
and  had  been  abused  as  a  child,  and 
obviously  lacked  the  love  and  the  at- 
tention from  his  parents  that  he 
needed  to  feel  good  about  himself  as  a 
person.  He  described  himself  to  me  as 
a  fighter,  and  a  person  who  always  got 
in  trouble.  Every  place  he  went  he  got 
in  trouble,  and  he  would  end  up  at  the 
end  of  every  situation  in  some  fisti- 
cuffs. 

The  gift  of  this  program  came  to 
light  for  me  when  he  began  to  tell  me 
about  this  literacy  program.  In  the  lit- 
eracy program  he  had  to  go  into  a  kin- 
dergarten-first grade  setting  and  teach 
kids  who  were  10  years  younger  than 
he  was  how  to  read.  One  little  boy  who 
had  been  in  the  beginning  of  this  read- 
ing program,  sort  of  shy  and  distant, 
finally  came  up  to  him,  to  this  16-year- 
old  fighter  kind  of  kid,  sat  on  his  lap, 
and  gave  him  a  big  hug.  The  kid  sat  in 
front  of  me  and  he  started  getting 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  he  said,  "You 
know,  Mr.  Senator,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  my  whole  life  anybody  ever 
gave  me  a  hug." 

So  that  began  for  him  one  of  those 
very  difficult  to  define  in  "educational 
terms"  experiences,  built  principally 
on  the  growth  in  his  own  self-esteem. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  we  think  of 
voluntarism  as  something  we  do  for 
the  less  fortunate  in  life.  But  we  often 
forget  that  the  simple  joys  of  helping 
others  helps  us  as  well.  What  we  can 
learn  about  ourselves  through  helping 
others  is  the  incredible  value  of  volun- 
tarism. 

Jim  Kielsmeier  of  the  National 
Youth  Leadership  Council  put  it  this 
way:    "Youth  in  service  must  come  to 


be  perceived  as  active  and  powerful 
youth  citizens,  contributors  and  par- 
ticipants, rather  than  this  business  of 
fragile  'at  risk"  victims.  High  expecta- 
tions have  a  way  of  Inspiring  young 
people,  motivating  positive  behavior 
where  we  have  seen  punitive  and  nega- 
tive approaches"  in  the  past. 

The  third  reason  for  this  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  I  believe  commu- 
nity service  can  offer  an  outlet  for 
young  people  to  use  their  time  in  a 
constructive  maimer.  Today's  young 
people  face  a  range  of  temptations  and 
have  numerous  competing  demands  on 
their  time.  In  meeting  these  tempta- 
tions and  making  positive  use  of  their 
time,  there  is  a  great  value  represent- 
ed by  the  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  self-worth  that  community  service 
can  bring. 

Within  this  context,  expanding  sup- 
port for  young  service  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered a  vital  and  integral  part  of  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  curb  the  negative 
influence  of  drugs,  particularly  among 
young  people.  Drug  use,  including  the 
use  of  alcohol,  can  often  be  traced  to 
idle  time,  low  self-esteem  and  negative 
self  and  social  expectations. 

I  found  out  the  other  day  in  a  hear- 
ing chaired  by  our  chairman  that  the 
most  vulnerable  age  for  young  people 
today  beings  at  age  10  and  lasts 
through  the  age  of  16.  This  is  the  age 
in  which  the  television-bound,  peer- 
controlled,  and  family  unsupported 
child  of  America  today  develops  his 
and  her  addiction. 

Whether  it  is  addiction  to  the  chemi- 
cals of  alcohol  or  drugs,  nicotine,  or  a 
variety  of  other  potentially  abusive  de- 
pendencies in  our  society,  it  is  the 
period  of  time  in  which  the  young  are 
most  vulnerable  in  becoming  the  ad- 
dicts. 

Properly  motivated  and  recognized 
conMnunity  service  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  influences  of 
those  contributing  factors  and  ad- 
dressing what  all  of  us  regard  to  be  a 
major  national  crisis  of  dependence  on 
drugs  and  a  variety  of  addictive  sub- 
stances in  our  society. 

I  applaud  the  effects  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts,  and  what 
he  has  done  in  this  bill  to  make  the 
important  link  between  community 
service  and  putting  an  end  to  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  raised  concerns 
about  the  cost  of  this  proposal,  about 
dependence  on  governmental  agencies 
and  programs,  and  about  its  inclusion 
of  stipends  and  other  compensation 
for  some  young  people  who  perform 
community  service. 

In  fact.  I  have  heard  people  laugh 
about  this.  Let  me  address  these  con- 
cerns one  at  a  time,  again  based  on  our 
experience  in  the  State  of  Mirmesota. 

First.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  compet- 
ing pressures  that  new  funding  like 
this  places  on  an  already  excessive 


Federal  deficit.  For  that  reason,  every 
Federal  commitment  must  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  its  present  effect  on  the 
budget  and  future  rewards  and  sav- 
ings. The  benefits  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  measured  in  monetary 
terms,  and  thus  will  never  pass  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  test. 

But  I  am  confident  that  this  legisla- 
tion will,  in  the  long  ran,  prove  its 
worth.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of 
Minnesota  and  other  States  provide 
the  evidence  we  need  to  make  that  cal- 
culation. 

Second,  as  a  life-long  community 
volunteer  myself  and  active  supporter 
in  the  voluntary  sector,  I  am  very 
skeptical  of  any  effort  to  turn  encour- 
agement of  voluntarism  into  a  govern- 
ment program.  I  have  been  doing  this 
at  the  national  level  since  1971,  when  I 
became  a  director  of  Volunteer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  success  and 
the  experience  of  Minnesota's  efforts 
to  improve  voluntarism  has  shown  me 
the  need  for  the  limited  degree  of 
structure  and  support  envisioned  in 
this  legislation. 

My  State  has  Invested  seed  money 
into  its  community  service  programs, 
and  from  that  has  grown  a  full  net- 
work of  service  programs.  The  money 
needed  to  support  the  infrastructure  is 
not  very  large,  but  without  it,  you  lose 
the  link  that  holds  the  system  togeth- 
er. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  payment 
of  stipends  or  financial  incentives  to 
community  service  participants,  I 
would  like  to  make  two  points. 

First,  the  Minnesota  task  force  I 
have  had  advising  me  on  this  took  a 
strong  stand  in  opposition  to  any 
forced  linkage  between  community 
service  and  access  of  Federal  student 
financial  aid.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  that  position. 

But,  I  also  agree  that  limited  experi- 
mentation with  the  use  of  vouchers  or 
stipends,  for  paying  tuition  or  other 
educational  expenses,  will  give  us  a 
valuable  tool  for  experimenting  with 
new  ways  of  meeting  the  growing  bur- 
dens associated  with  financing  postsec- 
ondary  education— a  new  way  of  fi- 
nancing education  in  which  we  are  fi- 
nancing not  only  an  education,  but 
also  a  lifetime  ethic  of  service. 

In  addition,  for  many  young  people 
this  may  be  a  wise  investment  of 
public  funds  if  this  experience  serves 
both  educational  needs  and  improves 
self  esteem.  The  alternatives  could 
prove  to  be  much  more  costly  to  socie- 
ty in  the  long-rim  than  the  nominal 
stipendiary  awards  envisioned  by  this 
legislation. 

These  are  new  ideas,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
building  in  a  strong  program  of  eval- 
uation that  would  test  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  very 
open  way  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  accepted  the  ideas 


which  we  have  offered  from  Minneso- 
ta for  Improving  this  legislation  since 
the  time  it  was  reported  from  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  that  he  has  accepted 
my  suggestion  to  ensure  that  the 
clearinghouses  will  act  as  a  focal  point 
and  communications  link  for  youth 
service  activities,  including  the  use  of 
a  national  computer  network  and 
other  telecommunications  technology, 
and  the  sensitiviity  to  my  suggestion 
to  increase  the  training  requirements 
for  postsecondary  student  financial 
aid  administrators  who  are  involved  in 
placing  students  in  community  service 
opportunities. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague  for  en- 
suring equal  opportunity  for  recipients 
of  grants  between  the  educational 
community  and  the  community  agen- 
cies. The  assurance  for  equal  opportu- 
nity is  heightened  imder  the  conmiit- 
tee  substitute,  which  changes  the 
oversight  authority  of  the  Youth  Serv- 
ice Program  from  the  Department  of 
Education  to  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  all  arouind  us  a  limit- 
less and  renewable  natural  resource  is 
waiting  to  be  tapped,  as  this  Nation 
seeks  to  meet  the  unmet  needs  and  un- 
fulfilled opportunities  of  its  people. 
Youth  in  service  is  that  natural  re- 
source. With  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  can  begin  to  tap  that  re- 
source. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  KiamEDY 
and  Senator  Hatch  for  the  time  they 
have  spent  and  for  their  commitment 
to  this  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  legislation. 

Exhibit  1 

BuiLDiNC  A  LirrriMi  Ethic  ok  Service 

(Report  of  the  Minnesota  Ad  Hoc  Working 

Group  on  Youth  Service.  September  1989) 
U.S.  Seratk. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Friend:  All  around  us.  a  limitless 
and  renewable  natural  resource  is  waiting  to 
be   tapped   as   this   nation   seeks   to   meet 
unmet  needs  and  unfulfilled  opportunities. 
Youth  in  service  is  that  natural  resource, 
and  with  continued  strong  leadership  from 
the   President,    and    the    U.S.    House    and 
Senate,  we  can  begin  to  tap  that  resource  in 
the  101st  Congress. 

Our  vehicle  can  be  a  comprehensive,  bi- 
partisan youth  service  bill,  drawing  on  the 
spirit  and  best  elements  of  legislation  al- 
ready introduced  by  a  number  of  members 
of  Congress  and  legislation  F*resident  Bush 
has  promised  to  submit  this  fall.  In  crafting 
a  bi-partisan  proposal.  I  believe  we  would 
also  be  wise  to  draw  on  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  states— like  Minnesota— which 
are  already  tApping  the  rich  nftt«iral  re- 
source represented  by  our  nation's  youth. 

That's  one  reason  I  recently  convened  an 
"ad  hoc  working  group  on  youth  service" 
which  includes  many  of  the  best  minds  on 
this  subject  in  a  state  that  is  leading  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  expanding  youth  serv- 
ice opportunities.  This  report  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  work  and.  while  time  limita- 
tions dictated  that  it  not  result  in  a  compre- 
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hensive  youth  service  proposal,  it  does  in- 
clude a  number  of  principles  and  recommen- 
dations that  can  help  guide  both  Congress 
and  the  Administration  on  this  issue. 

Briefly,  the  Minnesota  working  group  con- 
cluded that  national  youth  service  legisla- 
tion must: 

1.  Support  a  continuum  of  voluntary  serv- 
ice opportunities,  beginning  at  a  young  age 
and  Integrating  educational  and  self-devel- 
opment objectives  for  young  people  which 
will  reap  life-long  benefits. 

2.  Allow  maximum  flexibility  in  awarding 
federal  grants  to  local  communities  which 
promote  collaborative  youth  service  projects 
run  by  both  schools  and  youth  service  orga- 
nizations. Grants  should  also  be  adminis- 
tered in  ways  that  maximize  the  potential 
for  private  sector  support. 

3.  Encourage  and  improve  planning,  train- 
ing, information  sharing,  research  and  eval- 
uation on  a  decentralized  basis  around  the 
country.  Young  people  themselves  should 
be  guaranteed  a  major  role  in  designing 
these  programs. 

4.  Recognize  and  encourage  the  value  of 
bi-partisan  national  leadership  and  visibili- 
ty, espe-  ially  the  kind  of  leadership  and  visi- 
bility that  can  only  l>e  provided  by  the 
President. 

5.  Clearly  distinguish  between  the  varying 
needs  and  goals  of  youth  service  for  differ- 
ent ages  of  young  people  and  for  young 
people  with  differing  economic  circum- 
stances. While  agreeing  that  stipends  and 
other  finance  assistance  may  be  needed  in 
some  instances,  the  working  group  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  no  forced  link- 
age between  community  service  and  student 
aid. 

Based  on  these  basic  principles,  the  Min 
nesota  working  group  then  made  a  series  of 
recommendations,  aimed  specifically  at  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  "National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1989, "  but  also  directed  to  the 
Bush  Administration.  Briefly,  the  working 
group  recommends  that  both  proposals: 

1.  Designate  a  single  independent 
agency— like  the  proposed  National  Ser\ice 
Board— as  the  grant  making  authority  for 
all  new  federal  youth  service  programs. 

2.  Earmark  specific  funds  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  three  to  five  regional  youth 
service  resource  centers  to  help  with  needs 
assessment,  planning,  training,  research, 
evaluation,  communication  and  recognition. 
Preferably,  existing  organizations  or  re- 
source centers  would  receive  these  funds. 

3.  Place  a  higher  priority  on  planning  and 
needs  assessment  in  local  communities  prior 
to  the  awarding  of  grants  to  Initiate  or 
expand  youth  service  opportunities.  It 
should  draw  heavily  on  the  input  of  local 
governments,  the  private  and  voluntary  sec- 
tors, and  young  people  In  each  community. 

4.  Place  a  higher  priority  on  training  for 
teachers  and  youth  service  workers  and  for 
administrators  of  student  loan  and  work 
study  programs  who  place  students  in  youth 
service  projects. 

5.  More  explicitly  recognize  the  value  of 
youth  service— including  the  proposed 
youth  service  corps— in  waging  the  nation's 
war  on  drugs. 

1  whole-heartedly  endorse  these  principles 
and  recommendations  and  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  carefully  review  them, 
as  they  are  detailed  in  this  report.  I  also 
hope  that  all  those  who  care  deeply  about 
the  future  of  both  young  people  and  the 
nation  they  will  Inherit  will  not  join  forces 
in  crafting  comprehensive,  bi-partisan 
youth  service  legislation  that  can  be  adopt 
ed  and  signed  In  this  session  of  Congress. 


That's  an  objective  I'm  committed  to,  and  I 
hope  I  can  count  on  your  support,  &s  well. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Durenberger. 

Background  on  the  Minnesota  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  and  This  Report 

As  is  true  in  many  areas  of  public  policy 
and  community  service,  Minnesota  is  lead- 
ing the  nation  in  encouraging  the  expansion 
of  youth  service  opportunities.  With  the 
active  support  of  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture. Minnesota's  schools  and  colleges, 
youth  service  organizations,  and  the  private 
and  non-profit  sectors  are  engaged  in  hun- 
dreds of  collaborative  efforts  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  and  the  Bush 
Administration  are  both  promoting  national 
legislation  to  encourage  youth  service.  This 
legislation  may  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  later  this  fall  after  having 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  early 
August. 

Because  of  Minnesota's  strong  leadership 
on  youth  service.  U.S.  Senator  Dave  Duren- 
berger recently  convened  an  "ad  hoc  work- 
ing group  on  youth  service."  This  group  was 
charged  with  reviewing  the  pending  federal 
legislation  and  recommending  changes  or 
improvements. 

Members  of  the  working  group  met  three 
times  during  August  and  September  to  es- 
tablish principles  they  felt  should  be  includ- 
ed in  national  youth  service  legislation  and 
to  agree  on  a  set  of  recommendations.  This 
report  represents  a  summary  of  their  work. 

In  order  to  build  further  awareness  of  the 
pending  legislation— and  to  solicit  additional 
Miruiesota  input— a  mailing  which  summa- 
rized the  pending  legislation  and  work  of 
the  ad  hoc  group  was  sent  to  approximately 
4.000  youth  and  voluntary  service,  educa- 
tion, and  government  leaders  in  Minnesota 
in  early  September. 

A  follow-up  mailing  summarizing  this 
report  and  updating  Minnesotans  on  the 
status  of  national  youth  service  legislation 
will  also  be  sent  to  the  same  4,000  individ- 
uals later  this  fall. 

And.  finally.  Senator  Durenberger  intends 
to  conduct  several  meetings  or  forums  on 
youth  service  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
during  the  Senate's  October  recess,  again  to 
gain  additional  visibility  for  federal  youth 
service  proposals  and  to  solicit  further  input 
on  the  pending  legislation  from  Minneso- 
tans. 

Members  or  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group 

Recommendations  for  membership  of  the 
ad  hoc  working  group  came  largely  from  the 
youth  service  community  in  Minnesota,  and 
others  joining  in  the  process  by  attending 
subsequently  meetings.  Still  others  partici- 
pated by  mail  and  by  phone.  Those  who 
became  involved  in  reviewing  proposed  fed- 
eral youth  service  legislation  through  either 
meetings  or  mailings  included: 

Keith  Baker.  Greater  Minneapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

Linda  Bauer,  teacher.  Hill  City  public 
schools 

Tom  Berg,  program  officer,  McKnight 
Foundation 

Paula  Beugen.  Consultant,  Minnesota 
Office  on  Volunteer  Service 

State  Representative  Kathleen  Blatz.  IR, 
Bloomington 

Kim  Boyce,  executive  director,  Ramsey 
County  Exten-Service 

Kevin  Collins,  intern.  Minnesota  Campus 
Service  Initiative 


Larry  Ponnest,  director.  Minnesota  Con- 
servation Corps 

Lara  Lee  Geraghty,  director,  Minnesota 
Office  of  Volunteer  Service 

Linda  Giesen,  City  of  St.  Paul  Youth 
Corps 

Rick  Jackson,  vice  president.  Metropolitan 
YMCA  of  Minneapolis 

Glen  Jeffrey,  board  chairman.  National 
Youth  Leadership  Council 

Jim  Kielsmeler,  president.  National  Youth 
Leadership  Council 

Mark  Korf,  president,  Minnesota  Commu- 
nity College  Student  Association 

Mark  Langseth,  director,  Minnesota 
Campus  Service  Initiative 

Lynn  Mikula.  Animal  Humane  Society, 
Minneapolis 

Keith  Morton,  executive  director.  Univer- 
sity. YMCA 

State  Representative  Ken  Nelson,  DFL. 
Minneapolis 

Gerry  Ouellette.  teacher.  The  Marshall 
School,  Duluth 

Kent  Plumley,  legislative  director,  Minne- 
sota Community  College  Student  Associa- 
tion 

Mary  Jo  Richardson,  Minnesta  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Adam  Rautlo,  student.  Cooper  High 
School.  New  Hope 

Ted  Sauer,  teacher,  Hopkins  Schools 

Stephen  Seldel,  project  coordinator.  Twin 
Cities  Habitat  for  Humanity 

Patti  Stuhlman,  Minneapolis  public 
schools,  community  education 

Kit  Sturgeon,  student,  Carleton  College. 
Northfield 

Rich  Willlts,  associate  director.  National 
Youth  Leadership  Council 

Staff  assistance  was  provided  by  Jon 
Schroeder,  Senator  Durenberger's  director 
of  policy  development;  and  Carolyn  Boos, 
Senator  Durenberger's  Washington  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  human  services  and  educa- 
tion. 
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For  Further  Information 
For  further  information  on  the  status  of 
national  youth  service  legislation,  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  working  group, 
please  contact  Jon  Schroeder.  Office  of  Sen- 
ator Dave  Durenberger,  1020  Plymouth 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Mn.  55402;  612-370- 
3382  or  800-752-4226  (toll  free  in  Minneso- 
ta). 

I.  Introduction:  Youth  Service  Takes  Its 
Place  on  the  Nation's  Political  Agenda 
Thanks  to  strong  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional leadership,  a  major  national 
youth  service  Initiative  has  a  strong  chance 
of  being  passed  into  law  during  the  101st 
Congress. 

The  increased  interest  in  encouraging 
youth  service  stems.  In  part,  from  proposals 
for  a  national  youth  service  foundation 
made  by  President  Bush  during  the  1988 
campaign.  That  proposal  has  now  been  ex- 
panded upon  by  the  President  and  is  expect- 
ed to  be  introduced  in  legislative  form  this 
fall. 


There  are  also  more  than  twenty  different 
youth  service  bUls  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress—including several  highly  controversial 
proposals  mandating  service  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  student  loans  and  grants. 

And,  perhaps  of  most  Importance,  a 
number  of  states  are  considering  legislation 
encouraging  youth  service  through  schools, 
colleges,  youth  service  organizations,  and 
youth  service  corps.  This  grass  roots  sup- 
port for  expanding  youth  service  opportuni- 
ties has  been  especially  strong  In  Minnesota. 
A.  legislative  purposes  are  diverse,  aimed 

AT  varying  goals 

While  the  general  objective  of  encourag- 
ing young  people  to  become  engaged  in  com- 
munity service  Is  a  constant,  the  legislative 
proposals  to  achieve  that  objective  have 
been  diverse  and.  In  some  cases,  highly  con- 
troversial. A  brief  summary  of  a  number  of 
these  proposals— prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service— is  included  as  Ap- 
pendix I  to  this  report. 

FYesldent  Bush's  proposal,  for  example, 
would  establish  a  Points  of  Light  Initiative 
Foundation  with  $25  million  per  year  in  fed- 
eral funding,  matched  by  at  least  $25  mil- 
lion In  private  funds. 

As  announced  In  late  June,  the  proposed 
foundation  would  encourage  the  identifica- 
tion and  replication  of  successful  volunteer 
programs;  reward  successful  examples  of 
community  service  programs;  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  a  new  generation  of  commu- 
nity leaders. 

Although  there  had  been  earlier  indica- 
tions that  the  President  might  seek  to  im- 
plement his  proposal  through  executive 
order,  it  now  appears  that  the  Bush  propos- 
al will  be  formally  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress later  this  fall. 

Other  proposals  Introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  members  of  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  authorize  varying  sums  of  money  to 
fund  grants  to  schools  and  youth  service  or- 
ganizations to  encourage  expanded  service 
opportunities  as  part  of  the  curricula  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  post  secondary  in- 
stitutions. 

Still  other  proposals  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress  provide  funds  to  create  or 
expand  local  or  state  youth  service  corps  or 
underwrite  demonstration  projects  which 
encourage  young  people  to  do  community 
service  through  stipends  or  vouchers  to  be 
spent  on  post-secondary  education  or  hous- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  these 
youth  service  proposals  are  companion  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  <D-Geor- 
gla)  and  Representative  David  McCurdy  (D- 
Oklahoma)  which  make  receiving  student  fi- 
nancial aid  contingent  upon  completing  a  ci- 
vilian or  military  service  commitment. 
These  proposals  have  generated  consider- 
able opposition  among  many  educators  and 
students  who  feel  they  would  force  lower 
income  students  into  national  service  op- 
tions, segregating  the  military  and  other 
service  agencies  by  income  and.  perhaps, 
race. 

B.  KENNEDY  BILL  CONSOLIDATES  PROPOSALS. 
ELEVATES  THE  STAKES  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBATE  ON  YOUTH  SERVICE 

Expanded  community  service  by  both 
young  and  older  Americans  got  a  major 
boost  on  August  2  when  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  took  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  "National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Act  of  1989.  " 

This  legislation,  which  Is  actually  a  com- 
promise bin  forged  from  ten  separate  pro- 
posals, earmarks  a  total  of  $330  million  for 


programs  ranging  from  kindergartners  to 
foster  grandparents.  It  was  Introduced  in 
late  July  by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  (D-Mas- 
sachusetts)  and  a  number  of  other  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  had  previously  intro- 
duced youth  service  bills  of  their  own. 

Senator  Kennedy's  proposal  would  en- 
courage community  service  by  young  people 
through  schools,  non-profit  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  state  or  local  "service  corps."  Ad- 
ministration of  the  grants  would  be  split  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
and  a  newly  created  Corporation  for  Nation- 
al Service. 

In  some  cases,  college-age  young  people 
would  be  given  Incentives  to  do  community 
service  through  cash  stipends,  educational 
assistance,  and  vouchers  that  could  be  used 
to  help  pay  for  college  or  buy  a  first  home. 
The  proposal  also  includes  increased  fund- 
ing for  existing  federally  supE>orted  service 
programs  Including  VISTA,  Poster  Grand- 
parents, and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteers 
Program  (RSVP).  A  more  complete  summa- 
ry of  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal  is  includ- 
ed as  Appendix  II  to  this  report. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  Republi- 
can co-sponsors  of  this  proposal.  In  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
however.  It  was  supported  by  two  Republi- 
cans. Senator  Durenberger  and  Senator 
Thad  Cochran  of  Mississippi.  A  third  Re- 
publican, Senator  James  Jeffords  of  Ver- 
mont abstained  on  the  vote  to  favorably 
report  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  absence  of  Republican  co-sponsors 
appears  to  be,  In  part,  In  deferrence  to 
President  Bush  and  his  promise  to  submit 
his  own  youth  service  legislation  later  this 
fall.  Several  objections  have  also  been  raised 
by  the  Administration  and  some  Republican 
Senators  about  the  amount  of  funding  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  and  the  inclusion  of 
educational  assistance  or  vouchers  or  cash 
stipends  for  community  service. 

Despite  these  objections.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  other  co-sponsors  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  work  with  the  Administration 
on  a  bi-partisan  proposal.  And,  both  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  Administration  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  work  of  the  Minnesota 
youth  service  task  force  and  have  been  re- 
ceptive to  considering  its  recommendations 
In  finalizing  their  legislative  proposals. 
II.  Minnesota's  Strategy  for  Promoting  a 

Lifetime      of      Community      Service— A 

Model  for  Collaborative  Action 

The  ad  hoc  working  began  its  review  of 
pending  federal  legislation  from  the  per- 
spective that  Minnesota's  experience  with 
youth  service  offers  principles  and  models 
that  deserve  replication  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

At  the  heart  of  the  state's  youth  service 
initiative  is  a  strong  belief  that  there  must 
be  close  collaboration  between  schools, 
youth  service  organizations  and  the  commu- 
nity; and  that  youth  service  must  be  encour- 
aged at  an  early  age.  with  that  encourage- 
ment sustained  throughout  life. 
A.     state     legislation     authorizes     local 

SCHOOL  district  FUNDING  THROUGH  COMMU- 
NITY EDUCATION,  AIDS  CAMPUS  SERVICE  INI- 
TIATIVES, SUPPORTS  YOtTTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS. 

Building  on  Its  past  record  of  leadership, 
the  1989  Minnesota  Legislature  took  several 
additional  steps  to  support  other  voluntary 
service. 

First,  the  Legislature  authorized  school 
districts  to  levy  an  additional  25  cents  per 
resident  for  youth  service  activities  through 
their  community  education  program.  That's 


on  top  of  a  50  cent  per  capita  levy  author- 
ized in  1987  for  youth  service  development. 

This  new  option  could  raise  an  additional 
$1.0  million  per  year  and  is  believed  to  Xx 
the  first  such  state  encouragement  any- 
where for  community-based,  community 
funded  youth  service.  According  to  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Education,  more  than 
200  Minnesota  school  districts  have  youth 
development  plans  currently  In  place  and 
approximately  150  will  now  offer  a  youth 
service  component. 

Second,  $150,000  in  matching  funds  was 
allocated  to  help  colleges  support  youth 
service  activities  that  are  now  underway  on 
about  20  Minnesota  campuses  throughout 
the  state.  These  activities  range  from  de- 
signing and  teaching  college  classes  to  tutor- 
ing elementary-age  students  and  working  to 
prevent  drug  abuse. 

Third,  $70,000  was  added  to  fund  the  Min- 
nesota Office  on  Volunteer  Services.  Partly, 
that  new  money  wlU  help  the  state  agency 
train  community  groups  to  use  Increased 
student  volunteers  effectively,  an  Important 
contribution  to  making  voluntary  service 
meaningful  and  valued  by  both  those  who 
volunteer  and  those  who  receive  the  services 
of  volunteers. 

And,  finally,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$400,000  to  expand  the  Minnesota  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  This  program— housed  in  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources—provides summer  and  some  year- 
around  jot>s  like  cutting  trails  and  cleaning 
up  rivers  for  low  income  youth. 

B.  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  RULE  INCLUDES 
YOUTH  SERVICE  IN  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  by  the  1989 
Legislature,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education  has  adopted  a  rule  that— begin- 
ning next  year— will  require  schools  to  in- 
clude youth  service  in  the  classroom  cur- 
riculum and  provide  youth  service  opportu- 
nities in  or  out  of  school. 

Students  won't  be  required  to  perform  vol- 
untary service  under  this  rule,  but  the  dis- 
tricts will  be  required  to  offer  the  opportu- 
nity and  to  reward  it  with  academic  credit. 
Already,  more  than  160  school  districts  have 
applied  for  and  will  receive  state  aid  to  pre- 
pare for  this  requirement  with  workshops 
and  curriculum  planning. 

C.  EXAMPLES  OF  YOUTH  SERVICE  IN  MINNESOTA 
COMMUNITIES 

At  the  grassroots,  this  strong  Interest  in 
youth  service  in  Minnesota  is  evident  in 
communities  throughout  the  state— both 
small  and  large,  rural  and  urban.  Following 
is  a  brief  sampling  of  some  of  the  more  cre- 
ative youth  service  Initiatives  In  Minnesota: 

Waseca  High  School  Youth  Service 
Leadership  Class 

In  Waseca,  the  Youth  Service  Leadership 
Class  Is  a  key  part  of  the  state-legislated,  lo- 
cally levied  community  youth  development 
plan.  Students  In  the  class— with  leadership 
training  from  the  National  Youth  Leader- 
ship Council— worked  with  their  teacher  to 
design  the  curriculum  for  their  own  class. 
Students  participating  in  the  class  serve  In 
the  community  four  days  a  week  and  come 
together  on  Mondays  to  share  frustrations 
as  well  as  Inspiration.  Some  projects  for  the 
class  Include  providing  leadership  training 
for  sixth  graders,  organizing  a  food  drive, 
student  taught  art  classes  at  a  nursing 
home,  performing  surveys  and  other  re- 
search for  the  Youth  Development  Advisory 
Council,  and  a  city-wide  clothing  drive 
which  filled  a  truck  with  clothing  for  the 
poor. 
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University  YMCA,  Unitjenity  of  Minnesota 
Founded  In  1887.  the  University  of  Minne 
sota  YMCA  has  been  a  pioneer  in  service- 
learning  for  more  than  100  years.  Currently. 
one  of  the  most  popular  University  Y  pro- 
grams  Is  Project  Motivation,  which  pairs  U 
of  M  students  with  7th  and  8th  graders  who 
are  in  need  of  friendship  and /or  personal 
guidance.  Under  this  program,  volunteers 
participate  In  a  three-day  orientation  and 
training  retreat  before  starting  the  program 
and  continue  to  meet  regularly  as  a  group  to 
discuss  issues  related  to  children  who  are 
under-nurtured.  During  the  1988-89  aca- 
demic year,  the  University  YMCA  also 
helped  co-lead  a  "Community  Service  and 
Social  Justice"  course  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Tobacco  use  prevention  activities 
Over  225  young  people  involved  in  tobacco 
use  prevention  activities  in  Aitkin.  Koo- 
chiching and  Itasca  Counties  were  recently 
presented  one  of  three  Governor's  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Health  Promotion  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Health.  These 
young  people  serve  on  local  youth  councils. 
design  parade  floats  and  county  fair  dis- 
plays, write  newspaper  and  radio  ads.  draw 
posters,  provide  peer  counseling  and  other 
educational  services  to  their  classmates 
Blooming  Prairie  student  EMTs 
For  the  past  three  years.  Blooming  Prairie 
High  School  student  volunteers  have 
become  certified  Emergency  Medical  Tech- 
nicians (EMTs)  and  an  average  of  4-6  stu 
dents  each  year  have  become  members  of 
the  city's  volunteer  ambulance  service.  This 
is  a  vital  contribution  to  emergency  medical 
services  in  a  rural  community  where  day- 
time volunteers  are  sometimes  hard  to  at- 
tract and  where  ambulance  services  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
Several  of  the  students  have  also  used  the 
skills  and  training  they've  received  through 
the  program  to  obtain  part-time  jobs  with 
professional  ambulance  services  while  going 
to  college. 

Hibbing  High  School's  "Homework  Helper  ' 
program 
In  Hibbing.  a  peer  tutoring  program  called 
Homework  Helper  has  involved  two  dozen 
students  who  use  their  time  and  talents  to 
assist  another  110  students  in  grades  4-12 
The  program  ran  22  weeks  and  was  well-re 
ceived  by  students,  parents,  and  school  offi- 
cials. Hibbing  youth  service  students  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  range  of  services  that 
deal  with  issues  such  as  wellness  and 
parent-student-teacher  communications. 
4-H  Club  activities  in  Itasca  County 
The  Cloverleaf  4-H  Club,  as  part  of  a  five 
year  focus  on  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  held  an  armual  fundraising  drive 
for  the  local  food  shelf.  Also  in  Itasca 
Coiuity.  the  Drvimbeater  4-H  Club  studied 
hazardous  waste  in  northern  Minnesota. 
The  group  developed  a  public  questionnaire 
on  the  subject,  gathered  resource  materials 
and  produced  a  skit  and  video  that  were  pre- 
sented at  statewide  meetings. 

Teen  Outreach  Program 
With  strong  support  from  the  Junior 
League  and  other  community  organizations, 
Miimeapolis  public  school  students  age  13  to 
16  are  combining  small  group  discussions 
and  voluntary  service  in  the  community  as 
part  of  the  Teen  Outreach  program.  Goals 
of  the  program  include  increased  graduation 
rates,  reducing  the  Incidence  of  teen  age 
pregnancy,  and  improving  self-awareness 
and  other  personal  skills.  In  addition  to 
meeting  dally   in  small   discussion   groups. 


the  students  serve  as  community  volunteers 
in  areas  such  as  neighborhood  centers,  nurs- 
ing homes,  hospitals,  and  day  care  centers. 
The  program  is  offered  at  a  number  of 
junior  and  .senior  high  schools  in  the  city  in- 
cluding several  alternative  high  schools  in- 
cluding those  run  by  PU-mouth  Youth 
Center  and  the  Work  Opportunity  Center. 
Armstrong  High  School  "Involvement" 
This  twenty  year  old  program  is  run  as 
part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  at  Arm- 
strong High  School  in  Plymouth.  Seniors 
desiring  a  grade  of  A  or  B  must  complete  20 
hours  of  volunteer  work  in  a  non-profit  serv- 
ice organization  in  the  community.  Students 
are  given  opportunities  to  sign  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  .school  year  at  an  Involve- 
ment Pair  at  which  over  50  organizations  fill 
the  schools  main  foyer  to  recruit  students 
for  the  program. 

4  H  Alcohol  Decisions  Program 
Nearly  1000  4-H  teens  were  trained  in  40 
Minnesota  counties  last  year  to  plan  and 
conduct  alcohol  programs  for  10-12  year 
olds  in  classrooms.  4-H  clubs,  park  and 
recreation  programs  and  other  youth  orga- 
nizations. Older  students  who  are  trained 
receive  information  on  alcohol  use  and  are 
instructed  in  how  to  teach  younger  children 
about  alcohol  and  to  help  them  make  wise 
choices.  More  than  12.000  elementary  stu- 
dents were  reached  during  the  year  through 
these  programs  conducted  by  4-H  volun- 
teers. 

Recycling  promotion  m  Alexandria 
The  Victoria  Vikings  4-H  Club  decided 
that  recycling  education  and  awareness  was 
a  community  need  on  which  they  could 
have  a  positive  impact.  They  did  surveys  to 
generate  interest,  phone  calls  to  remind 
residents  of  pick-up  days,  radio  talk  show 
interviews,  newspaper  articles,  public  dis- 
plays, and  developed  an  original  'Recycling 
Game"  for  senior  citizens,  schools,  and 
.scouts.  The  program  was  credited  by  local 
officials  and  the  MPCA  as  being  instrumen- 
tal in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  county  re- 
cycling collection  rate. 

Child  care  awareness  tn  Fairfax 
The  Camp  Go-Getters  4-H  Club  found 
that  the  number  of  two-earner  households 
and  single  parents  was  growing  in  rural 
Renville  County  In  response,  it  organized 
and  conducted  a  community  wide  babysit- 
ting clinic  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  graders,  both 
to  help  them  become  better  babysitters  and 
to  provide  them  with  'survivable  informa- 
tion "  when  they  stay  home  alone  after  and 
before  school.  Over  50  young  people  were 
trained  and  informed  on  safety  and  emer- 
gency information.  And  the  young  people 
taught  their  peers  how-  to  make  a  "babysit- 
ting kit"  of  supplies  and  games:  and  they 
gave  demonstrations  on  first  aid  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities kids  may  have  to  assume  when 
they  are  at  home  alone. 

Metropolitan  State  Vnwersity  older 
students  program 
A  growing  number  of  students  in  post-sec- 
ondary schools  are  outside  of  the  traditional 
18-22  age  range,  presenting  additional  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  for  matching  com- 
munity service  with  a  college  curriculum. 
Metropolitan  State  University  in  the  Twin 
Cities  is  doing  just  that  with  a  federal  com- 
munity service  grant.  This  program  encour- 
ages adult  students  (average  age,  35)  to  un- 
dertake significant  community  service 
projects  for  college  credit.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  program,  enrollment  doubled  to 
more  than  300  students.  Under  separate 
grants    from    three    area    foundations,    ap- 


proximately eight  students  per  quarter  are 
awarded  $500  stipends  for  tuition  and  for 
some  of  the  costs  of  the  community  service 
projects  such  as  materials  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Community  College  service  learning 
proposal 
Service  learning  at  its  best  is  student-initi- 
ated, and  one  good  example  is  a  proposal  for 
a  community  service  requirement  at  the 
state's  Community  Colleges  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Minnesota  Community  Col- 
lege Student  Association.  The  proposal 
would  require  community  service  as  a  grad- 
uation requirement,  with  strong  local  plan- 
ning and  initiation  of  the  community  service 
opportunities.  The  association  is  also  dis- 
cussing an  active  program  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  become  involved  in  government  and 
citizenship  activities  in  issue  areas  like  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Special  attention  Is 
being  paid  to  the  varying  needs  of  older  and 
other  non-traditional  students  in  designing 
the  program. 

III.  Principus  for  National  Policy  on 
Youth  Service 

In  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  national  youth  service  legislation, 
the  working  group  felt  it  appropriate  to 
first  establish  a  set  of  principles  on  which 
such  legislation  should  be  based.  Those 
principles,  in  large  part,  reflect  the  experi- 
ences of  Mlnnesotans  In  setting  state  policy 
on  youth  service  and  in  designing  and  Imple- 
menting youth  service  programs  in  the 
state.  In  some  cases,  they  also  reflect  experi- 
ences members  of  the  working  group  have 
had  with  youth  service  programs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
Briefly,  the  working  group  believes  that: 

A.  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  ESTABLISH  AND  SUPPORT  A  CONTINU- 
UM OF  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  OPPORTUWITIES, 
BEGINNING  AT  A  YOUNG  AGE  AND  INTEGRATING 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  OBJEC- 
TIVES FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHICH  WILL  REAP 
LIFE-LONG  BENEFITS 

The  working  group  feels  strongly  that  vol- 
untary service  emerges  from  a  "state  of 
mind"  that  is  most  effectively  nurtured 
from  a  very  young  age.  The  seeds  that 
produce  a  United  Way  board  member,  in 
other  words,  are  most  effectively  planted  in 
early  and  continuous  experiences  in  scout- 
ing. 4-H.  tutoring,  or  other  volunteer  experi- 
ences available  through  schools  or  youth  or- 
ganizations. 

These  links  between  voluntary  service  and 
education  are  at  the  heart  of  Minnesota's 
leadership  on  this  issue.  And.  beyond  en- 
couraging a  life-time  of  volunteerlsm  from 
the  earliest  possible  age,  these  links  with 
education  also  help  achieve  two  important 
goals  that  benefit  the  individual  who  volun- 
teers. 

The  first  of  these  goals  is  improving  edu- 
cational outcomes  through  "experienced- 
based  learning."  And.  its  objective  is  to  use 
the  practical,  "hands-on"  experiences  of  vol- 
untary service  to  supplement  classroom 
learning.  That  makes  what  states  like  Min- 
nesota are  doing  to  encourage  youth  service 
an  important  part  of  educational  reform- 
part  of  a  much  broader  effort  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  educational  experiences 
needed  by  future  generations. 

A  second  goal  behind  the  link  to  education 
is  the  increased  self-esteem  and  positive  use 
of  time  that  voluntary  service  can  represent 
for  all  young  people,  but  especially  those 
who  may  be  undemurtured  or  vulnerable. 


Today's  young  people  face  a  range  of 
temptations  and  have  numerous  competing 
demands  and  opportunities  for  use  of  their 
time.  In  meeting  these  temptations  and 
making  positive  use  of  time,  there  is  great 
value  represented  by  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  self-worth  that  community 
service  can  bring. 

These  kinds  of  positive  experiences  can 
also  build  a  greater  sense  of  "citizenship"'  in 
young  people  that  can  translate  into  greater 
Interest  in  voting  and  community  Ewrtivlties 
and  Increased  civic  Involvement  now  and 
later  in  life. 

As  Jim  Kielsmeler  of  the  National  Youth 
Leadership  Council  has  put  it: 

"Youth  in  service  must  come  to  be  per- 
ceived as  active  and  powerful  young  citizens, 
contributors  and  participants,  rather  than 
fragile  'at  risk'  victims.  High  expectations 
have  a  way  of  Inspiring  young  people  moti- 
vating positive  behavior  where  we  have  seen 
punitive  and  negative  approaches  largely 
fail." 

Within  this  context,  expanded  support  for 
youth  serv"lce  needs  to  be  considered  a  vital 
and  integral  part  of  the  nation's  efforts  to 
curb  the  negative  influences  of  drugs— par- 
ticularly among  young  people.  Drug  use— in- 
cluding the  use  of  alcohol— can  often  be 
traced  to  idle  time,  low  self-esteem  and  neg- 
ative self-  and  societal-expectations.  Proper- 
ly motivated  and  recognized  community 
service  can  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
the  influence  of  those  contributing  factors. 

Finally,  expanded  youth  service  must  t>e 
viewed  as  unleashing  a  national  resource 
that  can't  be  ignored  in  today's  environment 
of  tight  budgets  and  unmet  needs.  In  areas 
like  environment  protection,  child  care, 
long-term  care,  tutoring  of  disadvantaged 
students,  and  many  others,  youth  in  service 
can  help  meet  needs  that  will  otherwise 
simply  not  be  addressed.  In  this  respect,  we 
all  have  an  important  stake  in  making 
youth  service  opportunities  more  available, 
for  the  benefit  they  represent  to  young 
people,  for  those  they  directly  serve,  and  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

B.  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  ALLOW  MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY  IN 
AWARDING  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 
WHICH  PROMOTE  COLLABORATIVE  YOUTH 
SERVICE  PROJECTS  RUN  BY  SCHOOLS  AND 
YOUTH  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS.  AND.  GRANTS 
SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERED  IN  WAYS  WHICH 
MAXIMIZE  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  OBTAINING 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  SUPPORT. 

Mlnnesotans  have  found  that  the  best 
youth  service  programs- those  most  likely 
to  meet  both  community  needs  and  the  edu- 
cational and  self-improvement  needs  of 
young  people— are  those  which  involve  close 
collaboration  between  schools,  youth  service 
organizations,  and  groups  identifying  and 
addressing  needs  In  the  local  community. 

Much  of  the  leadership  for  these  pro- 
grams has  come  from  teachers  who  build 
youth  service  opportunities  into  their  cur- 
riculum. But.  experience  has  also  demon- 
strated the  value  of  drawing  on  the  experi- 
ences of  youth  service  organizations  like 
"YMCAs,  and  Scouts,  as  well  as  less  formal, 
but  community-based,  organizations.  In  ad- 
dition, non-public  schools,  churches,  volun- 
tary organizations  and  administrators— and 
many  other  progrrams  which  use  volun- 
teers-have much  experience  to  offer  any 
community  looking  to  expand  its  youth 
service  opportunities. 

One  vehicle  for  linking  these  diverse  inter- 
ests at  a  local  level  Is  the  community  educa- 
tion structure  which  has  evolved  in  Minne- 
sota over  the  past  twenty  years.  Community 


education  has  respK>nsiblllty  for  administer- 
ing the  funding  the  state  legislature  has  au- 
thorized local  school  boards  to  levy,  for  ex- 
ample, smd  making  that  funding  available  to 
local  youth  service  projects. 

In  deciding  how  best  to  administer  federal 
funding  for  youth  service,  the  working 
group  believes  maximum  nexlblllty  should 
be  given  states  and  local  communities.  In 
many  states,  formal  education  agencies 
might  be  selected  to  carry  out  that  mission. 
But,  the  legislation  should  give  states  and 
local  communities  the  discretion  to  make 
that  determination  themselves. 

And,  at  both  the  national  and  state /local 
level,  youth  service  programs  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  orgEuiizations  that  are  likely 
to  attract  large  amounts  of  donated  funding 
from  the  private  sector,  including  business 
and  private  foundations. 

C.  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  AND  IMPROVE  PLANNING, 
TRAINING.  INFORMATION  SHARING,  RESEARCH, 
AND  EVALUATION  NATIONALLY  AND  ON  A  DE- 
CENTRALIZED BASIS  AROUND  THE  COUNTRY. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  THEMSELVES  SHOULD  BE  GUAR- 
ANTEED A  MAJOR  ROLE  IN  DEVELOPING  AND 
CARRYING  OUT  THESE  PROGRAMS. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  volunteers  in  many  service  areiis  in 
virtually  all  communities.  But,  there  must 
be  careful  coordination  between  local  offi- 
cials and  others  responsible  for  identifying 
and  meeting  community  needs,  agencies  and 
organizations  that  serve  those  needs,  and 
what  will  hopefully  be  a  growing  numl>er  of 
available  volunteers. 

This  suggests  that  planning  and  needs  as- 
sessment should  be  done  prior  to  the  award- 
ing of  grants  for  actual  service  projects.  It 
also  suggests  that  training  of  teachers, 
youth  service  workers,  financial  aid  adminis- 
trators and  others  who  will  link  young 
people  with  service  opportunities  must  also 
be  an  Important  part  of  programs  which 
expand  those  opportunities.  Both  of  these 
principles  are  considered  very  important 
components  of  Minnesota's  highly  success- 
ful experience  with  expanding  youth  service 
opportunities. 

The  working  group  feels  strongly  that  ex- 
pansion of  youth  service  opportunities 
would  benefit  from  leadership,  training, 
communications,  and  recognition  which  is 
nationally  supported,  but  decentralized. 
Maximum  effort  should  be  made  to  offer 
these  services  through  existing  youth  serv- 
ice resource  centers,  rather  than  spending 
unnecessary  time  and  money  creating  new 
ones. 

And.  finally,  the  working  group  feels  very 
strongly  that  young  people  themselves  must 
be  directly  involved  at  every  step  in  the 
process  of  assessing  community  needs,  es- 
tablishing priorities  to  address  them,  design- 
ing youth  service  opportunities,  training, 
and  evaluation.  Many  of  Minnesota's  most 
successful  youth  service  projects  have  been 
those  designed  and  carried  out  by  young 
people  themselves. 

D.  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  RECOGNIZE  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE 
VALUE  OF  BI-PARTISAN  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
AND  VISIBILITY,  ESPECIALLY  THE  KIND  OF 
LEADERSHIP  AND  VISIBILITY  THAT  CAN  ONLY 
BE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Any  activity  that  depends  so  much  on  mo- 
tivating, communicating,  and  recognizing 
the  contributions  of  individuals  must  not 
ignore  the  value  of  visible  national  leader- 
ship that  only  a  President  can  provide. 

The  working  group  applauds  the  leader- 
ship taken  so  far  on  this  issue  by  President 


Bush  and  Is  hopeful  that  a  truly  bi-partisan 
proposal  can  ultimately  be  adopted  that  in- 
corporates components  of  his  Initiatives  and 
ideas  and  proposals  advanced  by  Congres- 
sional Republicans  and  Democrats.  In  par- 
ticular, the  working  group  is  hopeful  that 
the  final  legislative  Ipackage  wUl  Include 
components  of  the  President's  proposal  de- 
signed to  encourage  broad  support  for 
youth  service  from  the  private  sector. 

E.  NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  CLEARLY  DISTINGUISH  BCTWEEH  THE 
GOALS  OF  EXPANDING  VOLUNTARY  AND  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE  AND  THE  GOALS  OF  PROVIIV 
INC  NEW  WAYS  OF  UNDERWRITING  THE  COST 
OF  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  FIRST- 
TIME  HOME  OWNERSHIP.  AND,  NATIONAL 
YOUTH  SERVICE  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  ENSURE 
THAT  THERE  IS  NO  FORCED  OH  REQUIRED  LINK- 
AGE BETWTEEN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND 
ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FINANCING 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  working  group  is  aware  that  the  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  takes 
a  numt>er  of  different  approaches  toward 
advancing  the  general  goal  of  promoting 
youth  service.  This  consolidation  of  propos- 
als with  differing  approaches  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  political  dynamics 
that  have  helped  raise  the  visibility  of  the 
issue  and  helped  build  supE>ort. 

As  this  issue  moves  forward,  however,  it 
will  be  important  to  maintain  perspective  on 
the  differing  objectives  of  various  parts  of 
this  legislation. 

The  objective  of  encouraging  life-long  In- 
volvement in  community  service  through 
high  school  and  college  curricula,  for  exam- 
ple, is  different  from  an  objective  of  offer- 
ing domestic  national  service  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  military  service,  or  an  objective  of  as- 
sisting young  people  with  the  high  cost  of 
obtaining  a  college  education  or  purchasing 
a  first  home. 

Supporters  of  national  youth  service  legis- 
lation must  also  l)e  prepared  to  articulate 
the  differing  needs  for  monetary  compensa- 
tion for  young  people  at  different  ages  and 
points  in  their  lives.  In  particular,  the  work- 
ing group  sees  the  value  of  providing  finan- 
cial incentives  for  youth  who  are  not  In  col- 
lege to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  youth  service  corps. 

For  many  young  people  in  their  late  teens 
or  early  twenties,  this  may  be  a  very  wise  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  if  this  experience 
serv'es  both  educational  needs  and  improves 
self-esteem.  The  alternatives  of  not  continu- 
ing a  high  school  or  college  education,  or  of 
a  life  of  drugs  or  criminal  activity,  will  be 
much  more  costly  to  society  in  the  long-run 
than  the  nominal  stipendiary  awards  envi- 
sioned by  this  legislation. 

But.  while  the  working  group  supports 
using  demonstration  grants  to  test  various 
ways  of  providing  incentives  for  college-age 
young  people  to  engage  In  community  serv- 
ice, it  also  has  grave  concerns  about  manda- 
tory links  between  national  service  and  eligi- 
bility for  student  grants  and  loans.  It  would 
not  wish  to  see  its  support  for  these  demon- 
strations interpreted  as  potential  support 
dowTi  the  road  for  making  the  link  between 
national  service  and  student  aid  mandatory. 

This  opposition  to  mandatory  links  be- 
tween national  service  and  student  aid  re- 
flects concerns  that  low  income  students 
would  be  forced  into  community  service  (a 
contradiction  in  itself),  while  the  same  serv- 
ice by  higher  income  students  would  remain 
discretionary. 

The  growing  number  of  older,  non-tradi- 
tional,   and    returning    students    also    face 
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practical  obstacles  in  meeting  mandatory 
service  requirements  for  financial  aid. 

Many  of  these  students  have  work  and 
family  obligations  that  make  full  or  even 
part-time  community  service  impractical. 
They,  In  particular,  should  not  be  forced  to 
perform  community  service  in  order  to  have 
access  to  needed  financial  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  national 
youth  service  legislation  should  recognize 
the  value  that  service  learning  can  have  for 
students  of  all  ages  and  help  facilitate  those 
experiences  for  non-traditional  students. 

IV.  RECOmfKNBATIONS  POR  IlfPROVING 

National  Youth  Service  Legislation 

Based  on  these  principles— and  on  youth 
service  experiences  in  Minnesota— the  work- 
ing group  offers  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  national  youth  service  legislation. 
Because  it  is  currently  the  principal  legisla- 
tive vehicle  under  consideration,  a  number 
of  these  recommendations  make  specific  ref- 
erences to  Senator  Kennedys  ■National  and 
Community  Service  Act  of  1989"  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  recom- 
mendations are  also  being  directed  to  the 
Presidents  Office  of  National  Service,  how 
ever,  for  consideration  in  finalizing  the 
President's  legislative  proposal. 

A.  Designate  the  proposed  National  Ser\- 
ice  Board  as  the  grant  making  agency  for 
youth  service  programs  aimed  at  school- 
aged  young  people. 

This  designation  would  be  consistent  with 
parts  of  the  legislation  designating  the  na- 
tional Service  Board  as  the  grantmaking  au 
thority  for  youth  service  corps  (Title  ID  and 
the  national  service  demonstration  program 
(Title  III).  It  would  give  clear  focus  and  ac- 
countability for  a  variety  of  youth  service 
initiatives  in  a  single  independent  agency. 
And— like  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  other  quasi-public  agencies— it 
would  also  pronde  a  more  attractive  target 
for  private  sector  funding. 

As  is  clear  from  the  experience  in  Minne- 
sota, the  working  group  also  believes  that  it 
is  important  that  a  broad  range  of  public, 
non-profit,  and  private  sponsors  be  equally 
eligible  to  receive  grants  for  youth  service 
projects— depending  on  who  is  most  appro- 
priate to  provide  local  leadership  in  each 
community.  In  particular,  local  youth  serv- 
ice organizations,  non-public  schools,  and 
other  non-school  agencies  need  to  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
public  schools  or  districts  for  grants. 

To  make  this  flexibility  clear  to  the  intent 
of  the  legislation,  the  working  group  feels  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  change  all  refer- 
ences to  "school-based  programs  '  in  the  leg- 
islation to  "school-aged  programs."  The 
working  group  also  urges  that  the  legisla 
tion  specifically  require  that  young  people, 
local  education  agencies,  youth  service  agen- 
cies, voluntary  sector  leaders,  and  non- 
public schools  all  be  included  in  the  plan- 
ning and  needs  assessment  required  by  this 
legislation. 

These  recommendations  are  not  meant  in 
any  way  to  deminish  the  role  of  public 
schools  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this 
legislation.  In  fact,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
very  large  share  of  the  grants  and  leader 
sliip  role  in  expanding  youth  service  oppor- 
tunities will  go  to  public  school  teachers  and 
public  schools.  And.  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  working  group's  set  of  principles,  ex 
panded  youth  service  opportunities  provide 
a  vital  component  of  educational  reform— a 
reality  that  presumes  strong  leadership  and 
Involvement  in  youth  service  programs  from 
public  schools.  This  will  help  ensure  both 
the  credibility  of  experienced-based  learning 
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opportunities  and  their  integration  with 
more  traditional  forms  of  educating  stu- 
dents. 

B.  Earmark  specific  funds  authorized  by 
the  legislation  for  the  establishment  of 
three  to  five  regional  resource  centers  for 
youth  service  needs  assessment,  planning, 
training,  research  evaluation,  communica- 
tion, and  recognition. 

Specifically,  the  working  group  recom- 
mends that  Section  109  of  Title  I  of  the  leg- 
islation be  amended  to  earmark  at  least  sev- 
eral of  the  $100  million  in  this  title  for  es- 
tablishment of  three  to  five  regional  youth 
.service  resource  centers  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  working  group  believes  that  establish- 
ment of  such  resource  centers  could  be  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  of  this 
legislation,  and  .so.  believes  that  funds  for 
their  establishment  should  be  specifically 
earmarked,  perhaps  on  a  matching  basis 
with  locally  or  regionally  raised  private 
funds. 

It  is  assumed  that  at  least  some  of  these 
regional  resource  centers  would  be  estab- 
lished under  multi-year  contracts  with  exist- 
ing youth  service  support  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations, rather  than  being  newly  created. 
Presumably,  this  would  save  start-up  time 
and  expense  and  administrative  overhead, 
as  well  as  benefit  from  existing  experience 
and  expertise. 

Among  the  top  priority  functions  of  these 
regional  resource  centers  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Assisting  state.r  and  local  communities 
with  needs  assessment  and  planning. 

Providing  support  for  networking  and  in- 
formation dissemination,  including  publica- 
tion of  national  and  regional  newsletters 
and  magazines  highlighting  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  youth  service  projects  around  the 
country. 

Conducting  research  and  evaluation  on 
youth  service,  including  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  service  experiences  on  the  youth 
who  participate  and  on  the  organizations 
and  communities  they  serve. 

Providing  leadership  development  and 
training  at  the  center  for  several  days  to  six 
months  and  on-site  in  local  communities  at 
workshops  and  conferences. 

Administer  award  and  recognition  pro- 
grams for  outstanding  youth  service 
projects. 

Act  as  a  focal  point  and  communications 
link  for  youth  service  activities,  including 
through  the  use  of  national  computer  net- 
work. 

Facilitate  national  and  international  com- 
munications and  networking  on  youth  serv- 
ice experiences  through  exchanges  and  tele- 
communications technology. 

C.  Place  a  higher  priority  in  the  legisla- 
tion on  planning  and  needs  assessment  in 
local  communities  prior  to  the  awarding  of 
grants  to  initiate  or  expand  youth  service 
opcKsrt  unities. 

Specifically,  the  working  group  recom- 
mends that  planning  grants  be  awarded 
under  the  elementary  and  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  youth  service  demonstration,  and 
youth  service  corps  titles  of  the  legislation: 
and  that  carrying  out  community  needs  as- 
sessment and  advance  planning  for  the  use 
of  volunteers  to  meet  those  needs  be  done 
prior  to  the  awarding  of  larger  grants  for 
youth  service  projects  or  demonstration 
projects. 

An  important  pan  of  this  planning  proc- 
ess should  be  involvement  of  broad  seg- 
ments of  the  community— including  young 
people— and  local  evaluation  of  which  edu- 
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cational  institutions  and  youth  service  agen- 
cies are  most  appropriate  to  actually  carry 
out  the  projects  designed  to  expand  youth 
service  opportunities. 

Finally,  the  working  group  envisions  a 
large  role  for  the  regional  resource  centers 
recommended  above  in  assisting  communi- 
ties with  this  advEince  planning  and  needs 
assessment. 

D.  Place  a  higher  priority  in  the  legisla- 
tion on  training  for  teachers  and  youth 
service  workers  and  training  for  post-sec- 
ondary student  loan  and  work  study  work- 
ers and  administrators. 

In  particular,  the  working  group  believes 
that  the  post-secondary  provisions  in  Title  I 
and  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  Title  III  need  to  be  strengthened 
through  the  addition  of  specific  teacher  and 
youth  service  worker  training  requirements. 
This  would  include  courses  or  other  train- 
ing in  youth  service  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  colleges  or  schools  of  education, 
both  for  future  teachers  and  for  youth  serv- 
ice workers.  And,  it  would  include  special 
training  in  youth  service  placement  for  indi- 
viduals who  administer  student  loan  and 
work  study  programs— especially  those  in- 
volved in  demonstrations  authorized  under 
Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Specificially,  the  working  group  recom- 
mends that  Section  121.  section  1063(a)  be 
amended  to  add  a  requirement  that:  "In  de- 
termining awards,  the  director  shall  ensure 
applications  provide  for  proper  standards  or 
training  of  personnel.  "  And,  to  Section 
132(a).  the  working  group  recommends  that 
the  following  language  be  added;  "School  fi- 
nancial aid  administrators  responsible  for 
the  placement  of  students  shall  be  trained 
in  the  area  of  community  service." 

The  working  group  also  believes  that  Sec- 
tion 108(a)(1)  needs  clarification  as  to  what 
is  included  in  the  maximum  20  percent  of 
grants  that  can  be  spent  on  administration. 
If  administration  is  to  include  everything 
needed  to  plan,  train,  do  research,  and 
evaluate  youth  service  projects,  then  20  per- 
cent is  too  low.  If  it  just  represents  the 
state's  role  in  more  narrowly  administering 
a  grant  program,  then  20  percent  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  what  is  traditionally  al- 
located to  states  for  administering  federal 
programs. 

Again,  the  working  group  envisions  an  im- 
portant role  for  its  proposed  regional  re- 
source centers  in  doing  this  type  of  training 
for  teachers,  youth  service  workers,  and 
IJOSt-secondary  financial  aid  administrators. 
E.  National  youth  service  legislation 
should  more  explicitly  be  recognized  for  the 
role  that  it  can  play  in  waging  the  nation's 
war  on  drugs. 

As  the  working  group  noted  in  defining  its 
set  of  principles,  one  major  benefit  of  youth 
service  is  the  positive  effect  it  has  on  self- 
esteem  and  the  positive  use  it  makes  of 
what  can  be  idle  time.  These  are  two  impor- 
tant objectives  in  addressing  the  core  causes 
of  drug  abuse  among  young  people.  As  such, 
expanded  youth  service  opportunities— in- 
clude the  more  structured,  intensive,  and  re- 
munerative experiences  possible  in  youth 
service  corps— can  be  a  major  weapon  in  the 
nation's  efforts  to  reduce  demand  for  drugs. 
To  highlight  this  potential,  the  working 
group  recommends  that  the  positive  rela- 
tionship between  youth  service  and  the  na- 
tion's war  on  drugs  be  more  explicitly  recog- 
nized in  the  labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee's  report  on  this  bill  and  in  the 
findings  and  purposes  which  justify  the  leg- 
islation (Sections  2  and  3). 


The  working  group  also  reconamends  one 
specific  change  that  recognizes  the  roles 
that  many  types  of  youth  service  opportuni- 
ties—not just  drug  prevention  or  education 
programs,  per  se— play  in  the  nation's  war 
on  drugs.  To  make  this  clear,  in  Section 
106(c)(2)(C),  the  working  group  recom- 
mends that  programs  which  include  a  focus 
on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention  be 
given  priority. 

F.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt 
national  youth  service  legislation  which 
enjoys  broad  bi-partisan  support,  including 
the  active  participation  and  support  of  the 
President. 

The  working  group  applauds  both  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Congressional  sponsors  of 
youth  service  legislation  for  the  past  leader- 
ship they  have  shown  on  this  issue.  The 
working  group  especially  appreciates  the 
leadership  role  that  Senator  Kennedy  ha.s 
shown  in  drawing  together  a  number  of 
youth  service  proposals  introduced  separate- 
ly by  his  Democratic  colleagues. 

But.  we  also  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
for  partisan  considerations  to  be  perma- 
nently put  aside  and  for  maximum  efforts 
to  be  made  by  both  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion and  Democratic  Congressional  leaders 
to  identify  common  elements  in  their  pro- 
posals and  to  move  toward  a  bi-partisan 
compromise  that  can  be  adopted  during  the 
101st  Congress.  An  important  first  step 
down  this  road  toward  compromise  would  be 
the  earliest  possible  formal  introduction  of 
legislation  incorporating  youth  service  ini- 
tiatives previously  proposed  by  President 
Bush. 

At  this  process  of  compromise  goes  for- 
ward, the  working  group  also  urges  Senator 
Durenberger  to  continue  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  bridging  differences  and  building 
bi-partisan  support  for  the  eventual  legisla- 
tive package. 

Appendix  I— National  Service  Legislation 
IN  THE  10  1st  Congress 
Following  are  brief  summaries  of  a 
number  of  the  major  volunteer  service  bills 
that  are  currently  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, based  on  information  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Sponsors 
are  noted  in  parentheses. 

HR  660  (Dave  McCurdy.  D  Okla.)  and  S  3 
(Sam  Nunn.  D-Ga.) 

Makes  receiving  student  aid  contingent 
upon  completing  a  civilian  or  military  .serv- 
ice commitment. 

HR  717  (Leon  E.  Panetta.  D-Calif .  i  and  S 
322  (Christopher  J.  Dodd.  D-Conn.) 

Creates  a  Conservation  Corps  to  maintain 
and  improve  Federal  lands  and  a  "Vouth 
Service  Corps  for  other  public-good 
projects. 

HR  781  (Joseph  M.  Gaydos.  D-Pa.  > 
Creates  a  Conservation  Corps. 
HR  948  (Barbara  B.  Kennelly.  D-Conn.) 
Offers  student  aid  or  help  buying  a  home 
in  return  for  civilian  or  military  service  com- 
mitment. Identical   to  Nunn-McCurdy.  but 
without  the  mandatory  tie  between  student 
aid  and  service. 

HR  985  (Constance  A.  Morella.  R-Md.) 
Pays  for  students'  last  two  years  of  school 
in  return  for  three-year  commitment  to  the 
Peace  Corps. 
HR  1000  (David  E.  Bonior.  D-Mich.)  and  S 

408  (Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  D-Md.i 
Offers  student  aid  or  help  buying  a  home 
in  return  for  part-time  community  service 
work. 


HR  1312  (Major  R.  Owens.  D-NY) 
Reauthorizes  and  expands  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program  and 
two  others  under  ACTION  agency.  Ap- 
proved by  House  Education  Committee 
June  8. 

HR  1408  (Pat  'Williams.  D-Mont.)  and  S  232 
(Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  D-NY) 
Creates  Conservation  Corps. 
HR  1615  (Robert  Garcia.  D-NY)  and  S  576 

(Claiborne  Pell.  D-RI) 
Offers  student  aid  for  two  years  of  full- 
time  community  service. 

HR  1947  (Owens) 
Authorizes  grants  for  school-based  volun- 
teer   programs    and    expands    VISTA    pro- 
grams. 

HR  1951  (John  Porter.  R-Ill.)  and  S  781 

(John  McCain.  R-Ariz.) 
Creates  voluntary  part-time  national  serv- 
ice program,  provides  enhanced  student  aid 
for  military  volunteers  and  requires  the 
president  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  service  program. 

HR  2084  (Kennelly) 
Creates   program   similar  to  that   in   HR 
948.  but  allows  service  to  be  performed  after 
receiving  financial  benefits. 

HR  2159  (Dante  B.  Fascell.  D-Fla..  by 
request  > 
Reauthorizes  Peace  Corps  program 
HR  2421  (Dale  E.  Kildee.  D-Mich.) 

Reauthorizes     ACTION     volunteer     pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  Approved  by  House 
Education  Committee  June  8. 
HR  2591  (William  D.  Ford.  D-Mich.)  and  S 

650  (Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.) 
Authorizes  grants  for  .school-based  volun- 
teer programs. 

S  382  1  Bob  Graham.  D-Fla.) 
Authorizes  grants  for  school-based  volun- 
teer programs. 

S  539  ( Dale  Bumpers.  D-Ark. ) 
Requires  Department  of  Education  to 
publicize  current  student-loan  deferment 
options  for  students  who  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA,  or  other  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

S  540  (Bumpers) 
Gives  partial  forgiveness  on  Perkins  stu- 
dent loans  for  full-time  volunteers  working 
for  tax-exempt  organizations. 
S  541  I  Bumpers) 
Gives     partial     forgiveness    on    Stafford 
loans  for  full-time  volunteers  working  for 
Peace  Corps.  VISTA  or  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. 

S  683  (Alan  Cranston,  D-Calif.) 
Reauthorizes  Peace  Corps. 

S  689  (Pete  V.  Domenici.  R-NM) 
Authorizes   grants   for   school-based    pro- 
grams to  get  children  involved  in  communi- 
ty service  programs. 
Appendix  II— Summary  of  the  ■National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1989" 

On  August  2,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  voted  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  full  Senate  a  comprehensive 
national  service  bill  that  had  been  assem- 
bled by  Senator  Kennedy  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  had  previously  intro- 
duced legislation  dealing  with  youth  service 
and  national  service.  The  legislation  also  ex- 
pands funding  for  existing  federal  communi- 
ty service  programs  including  VISTA  and 
the  RS'VP  and  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
grams. Following  is  a  section-by-section  de- 


scription of  the  proposal  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  committee. 

title  I— school- based  programs 
The  first  title  of  the  bill  authorizes  $100 
million  for  a  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  encourage  community  service  by  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  post -secondary  stu- 
dents. 

A.  K-12  programs— 65  percent  of  the  .funding 
Federal  Administration:  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  makes  three-year  com- 
petitive grants  to  states  for  student  commu- 
nity service  and  volunteers  in  schools  pro- 
grams (85  percent  of  funding).  Criteria  in- 
clude the  number  of  students  in  K-12.  qual- 
ity of  the  proposals,  evidence  of  state  inter- 
est. The  balance  of  funds  (15  percent)  are 
awarded  in  grants  to  states,  higher  educa- 
tion iristitutions.  non-profit  organizations 
and  consortia  for  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, curriculum  development  and  innova- 
tive programs. 

State  Administration:  State  Departments 
of  Education  make  grants  to  school/commu- 
nity agency  partnerships  for  student  com- 
munity service  programs  (at  least  70  percent 
of  the  funding):  grants  to  school/communi- 
ty agency  partnership  programs,  through 
which  community  members  volunteer  in 
schools,  with  priority  for  those  involving 
senior  citizens  or  members  of  the  business 
community  (up  to  10  percent).  The  remain- 
der of  the  funds  (up  to  20  percent)  may  be 
used  for  administration,  training,  technical 
assistance  and  curriculum  development 
(Slates  may  contract  for  these  tasks),  A 
state  match  of  25  percent  is  required. 

Local  Administration:  Schools 'community 
agency  partnerships  receiving  funds  must 
establish  advisory  committees  including  rep- 
resentatives of  community  agencies,  service 
recipients,  youth  serving  agencies,  students, 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  labor  and 
business.  Student  community  service  pro- 
grams must  include  age  appropriate  learn- 
ing components,  training  for  students  and 
supenisors.  and  a  sustained  commitment  by 
students.  Priorities  for  funding  include 
need,  students  involved  in  the  program 
design,  diversity  of  volunteers  in  programs, 
and  programs  typing  service  to  the  academic 
program.  Funds  may  be  used  for  start-up 
costs,  program  coordination,  training,  super- 
vision, transportation,  and  insurance. 
Three-year  grants  may  be  renewed  for  a 
second  three-year  period.  A  local  match  (in 
cash  or  in  kind)  is  required  with  the  federal 
portion  declining  as  follows:  90  percent  in 
the  first  year,  80  percent  in  the  second  year. 
70  percent  in  the  third  and  50  percent  for 
years  4-6  As  an  incentive,  the  federal  share 
is  increased  by  five  percent  in  years  1-3.  if 
the  local  sponsor  is  a  private,  for-profit  busi- 
ness. 

B,  Post-Secondary  programs  )35  percent  of 

the  funding  I 

This  section  would  modify  the  Innovative 
Projects  for  Community  Services  and  Stu- 
dent Financial  Independence  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Post -Secondary  Education  (FIPSE). 
Language  is  added  to  encourage  grants  to 
test  innovative  ways  of  incorporating  com- 
munity service  into  the  academic  program 
(including  awarding  credit  for  service 
hours),  and  for  implementing  studenl-de- 
sigiied  projects. 

Work  study  modifications:  Under  current 
law.  in  1990.  the  federal  share  for  work 
study  will  be  70  percent  for  the  regular  pro- 
gram and  90  percent  for  community  service 
learning  programs.  This  bill  would  change 
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those  percentages  in  1992  to  60  percent  for 
the  regular  prograni  and  100  percent  for 
community  service  learning. 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  modifica- 
tions; Under  current  law,  community  service 
\&  a  permissive  use  of  funds  under  the  SSIG 
program.  States  may  spend  up  to  20%  of 
their  SSIG  allotment  for  campus-based 
community  service  work  learning  study  jobs 
for  eligible  students.  The  current  appropria- 
tion is  $72  million.  Under  this  bill,  for 
amounts  appropriated  for  SSIG  above  (75 
million.  50  percent  must  be  used  for 
campus-based  community  work  learning 
study. 

Perkins  and  Stafford  Loan  modifications: 
The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  implement  and  advertise  cur- 
rent deferment  on  loan  repayment  for  stu- 
dents who  serve  as  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA 
volunteers  and  for  those  who  perform  com- 
parable, full-time  service  with  tax-exempt 
conununity  service  organizations. 

Perkins  Loan  modifications:  Current  par- 
tial cancellation  of  loans  for  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  volunteers  is  extended  to  those 
who  perform  comparable  full-time  senice 
with  tax  exempt  community  service  organi- 
zations. 

Stafford  loan  modifications:  Partial  can- 
cellation of  loans  is  provided  to  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  volunteers  and  to  those  who 
perform  comparable  service  with  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organizations. 

TITLE  II— rtJLL-TIME  YOUTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  authorizes  a 
second  $100  million  to  fund  a  limited 
number  of  full-time  youth  service  corps  pro- 
grams administered  by  states  or  local  agen- 
cies. 

Federal  administration:  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies,  the  National 
Service  Board  (created  under  Title  IV 
below)  makes  competitive  grants  to  states  to 
establish  or  expand  full-time  or  summer 
youth  service/conservation  corps  programs. 
Work  done  by  these  Corps  may  include  serv- 
ice in  government  agencies,  nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  libraries,  parks,  day  care  centers. 
schools,  law  enforcement  agencies,  other 
private  non-profit  social  service  organiza 
tions,  for  urban  revitalization.  or  work  done 
on  public  lands  including  improvement  of 
parks,  wetlands,  and  forests. 

State  administration:  States  may  adminis- 
ter programs  directly  or  make  grants  to  en- 
titles within  the  state.  Localities  may  apply 
directly  to  the  Federal  Government  if  their 
state  does  not  apply.  A  state  match  of  25 
percent  is  required.  Federal  money  must 
supplement,  not  supplant  state  funds.  Pro- 
grams may  spend  up  to  10  percent  on  cap- 
ital equipment.  15  percent  on  administra- 
tion. They  must  spend  10  percent  on  in-serv- 
ice education  and  training.  A  preference  in 
awarding  grants  will  go  to  programs  that 
provide  long-term  public  benefits,  instill 
work  ethic  and  sense  of  public  service  in 
participants,  involve  youth  operating  in 
teams,  enhance  educational  levels  and  op- 
portunities, and  meet  unmet  needs. 

Eligibility:  Young  people  ages  16-25  for 
full-time  programs:  15-21  for  summer  pro- 
grams. 

Stipends:  Participants  will  receive  stipends 
that  are  not  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  nor  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  mlnimiun  wage  ($6,200  to  $7,000  per 
year):  educational  benefits  are  provided  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  $50  per  week  in  the 
program  nor  more  than  $100  per  week 
($2,600  to  $5,200). 


TITLE  III— NATIONAL  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  authorizes  a 
third  $100  million  to  be  spent  on  a  number 
of  demonstrations  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  types  of  vouchers  and  sti- 
pends in  ■Incenting"  young  people  and  sen- 
iors to  participate  in  community  service  pro- 
grams. 

Federal  administration:  A  National  Serv- 
ice Board  (created  under  Title  IV  below) 
makes  competitive  grants  to  states  to  run  ci- 
vilian service  programs.  The  Board  awards 
education  and  housing  vouchers,  pays  sti- 
pends, federal  training  costs  and  evaluation 
costs. 

State  Administration:  States  design  and 
administer  programs.  States  pay  administra- 
tive costs,  state  training  costs,  data  collec- 
tion, in-service  education  benefits. 

Eligibility:  17  years  of  age  or  older:  60 
years  of  age  or  older  for  senior  service. 

Stipends:  For  full-time  participants  only: 
not  less  than  100  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
nor  more  than  100  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  ($6,200  to  $7,000  per  year):  benefits. 

Vouchers:  Education  and/or  housing 
voucher  equal  to  $8,500  per  year  for  up  to 
two  years  for  full-time  service:  $3,000  per 
year  for  at  least  three,  but  not  more  than 
six  years  of  part-time  service.  Education 
vouchers  may  be  used  to  pay  education  ex- 
penses or  to  pay  back  student  loans.  Hous- 
ing vouchers  may  be  used  for  a  downpay- 
ment  or  closing  costs  on  the  purchase  of  a 
first  home. 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

This  title  sets  up  the  federal  administra- 
tive machinery  for  the  legislation,  and  deals 
with  issues  like  reporting  requirements, 
labor  protection,  and  evaluation. 

A.  National  Service  Corporation 

A  National  Service  Corporation,  headed 
by  an  eleven  member  board  is  established. 
The  board  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Of  the  eleven,  no  more  than  six 
may  be  from  the  same  political  party:  three 
are  appointed  from  among  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
three  are  appointed  from  among  individuals 
nominated  by  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
The  members  serve  seven  year  terms. 

The  Board  provides  national  leadership 
on  national  service  and  administers  the 
Full-time  Youth  Service  Corps  and  National 
Service  Demonstration  Program.  States  may 
apply  to  the  board  for  funding  for  one  or 
both  of  these  programs. 

B.  Reporting,  labor  protection  and  other 
requirements 

This  title  includes  provisions  applicable  to 
programs  funded  under  Title  1(A),  Title  II, 
and  Title  III  including  reporting  require- 
ments, limitations  on  use  of  funds,  state  ad- 
visory committee  requirements,  anti-dis- 
placement language  for  employees  of  pro- 
grams using  participants  in  various  youth 
-service  programs,  and  grievance  prcxredures. 
Provisions  applicable  to  programs  funded 
under  Title  II  and  Title  III  include  language 
reducing  eligibility  for  federal  student 
loans,  but  not  federal  grants,  for  individuals 
receiving  educational  vouchers. 
C.  Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  all  programs  funded  under 
Title  III  is  required  to  test  the  impact  of  dif- 
ferent models  of  programs  based  on  criteria 
that  include: 

1.  Success  in  recruiting  diverse  partici- 
pants, based  on:  income,  geographic  back- 
ground  (rural,    urban,    suburban),    gender. 


race  and  ethnic  background,  age.  marital 
and  family  status,  educational  level,  and 
handicap. 

2.  Effects  on  participants,  based  on:  high 
school  graduation  (or  GED),  future  college 
enrollment,  financing  of  post-secondary 
education,  academic  achievement,  career 
choices,  attitudes,  and  future  commitment 
to  community  volunteer  work. 

3.  Effects  on  the  community,  based  on: 
value  of  service  to  beneficiaries,  ability  of 
community  agencies  to  absorb  volunteers, 
consistency  of  commitment  by  volunteers, 
effect  on  military  recruitment,  displacement 
of  paid  workers. 

TITLE  V— EXPANSION  OF  VISTA 

This  title  incorporates  other  proposals  to 
restore  the  number  of  VISTA  volunteers  to 
the  previous  peak  level  over  four  years.  FY 
1989  appropriations  of  $21.6  million  sup- 
ports 2.600  VISTA  volunteers— a  substantial 
decrease  from  the  PTT  1975  peak  of  4.580 
volunteers. 

TITLE  VI— EXPANSION  OF  OLDER  AMERICAN 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

This  title  increases  involvement  of  Retire 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  volunteers. 
Foster  Grandparents,  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions in  targeted  areas:  AIDS,  teenage  par- 
ents, mentoring,  literacy,  respite  care,  after 
school  programs,  boarder  babies,  special 
needs  children  in  child  care,  adult  develop- 
mentally  disabled,  and  drug-abuse  preven- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  debating  this  bill  and 
other  Senators  are  coming  to  the  floor 
to  make  their  views  known,  I  thought 
I  would  bring  out  some  of  the  interest- 
ing things  that  we  found  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings,  one  of  which  is  there 
is  an  assumption  that,  when  we  talk 
about  voluntarism  or  national  commu- 
nity services,  one  has  to  be  either 
gifted  or  talented,  rich  or  smart,  to 
volunteer.  Yet  what  we  found  out  is 
that  so  many  wonderful,  ordinary 
people  volunteer  and,  in  fact,  that  is 
where  our  biggest  pool  comes  from— 
old  people  out  there  right  now  doing 
extraordinary  things  in  our  veterans 
hospitals,  many  of  them  men  who 
were  vets  themselves  or  spouses.  The 
ladies  auxiliaries  have  created  a  spirit 
of  working  in  our  veterans  hospitals 
that  I  think  is  of  a  heroic  quality.  It 
starts,  actually,  a  family  process  where 
Dad  began  to  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  Baltimore,  like  Fort 
Howard,  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
keep  it  on,  some  of  them  vets  them- 
selves who  served  in  Korea  or  served 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  one  source  of  vol- 
unteers. 

The  other,  though,  is  that  we  often 
think  of  poor  people  as  beneficiaries 


of  programs  but  not  necessarily  con- 
tributors. Yet  we  found  that  that  Is 
not  the  case  in  our  hearings. 

Actually,  ABC  recently  did  a  special 
on  voluntarism,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  story  about  a  Hispanic  teenager, 
barely  literate;  he  could  hardly  read 
himself.  They  decided  to  do  a  bold  ex- 
periment to  pair  him  with  a  younger 
child  to  help  him  along,  and  asked  this 
teenager  to  be  responsible  for  tutoring 
or  mentoring  this  elementary  school 
child.  Do  you  know  what  happened? 
The  teenager  developed  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  literally  became  a  big 
brother.  As  he  took  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  helping  this  little  kid  learn  to 
read,  guess  what?  He  began  to  learn  to 
read  himself.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  first  time  in  his  whole  life  for 
someone  else.  He  took  it  on;  he  began 
to  read.  He  himself  began  to  apply 
himself  in  school.  He  is  now  an  A  stu- 
dent and,  guess  what?  Someone  who 
was  on  the  way  to  being  a  troublemak- 
er is  now  a  troubleshooter.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  become  a  teacher,  a  teacher, 
because  he  was  asked  to  take  this  on. 
He  helped  himself,  he  helped  another 
needy  kid  and,  tmder  our  program,  the 
ability  to  become  a  teacher  would 
become  closer  because  we  would  help 
him  with  his  student  loan. 

Then  we  had  some  of  the  kids  come 
in  from  the  Conservation  Corps.  Sure, 
they  wore  their  khakis  and  helped  in 
cleaning  up  the  environment  and 
many  of  those  good,  wholesome 
things.  But  some  of  the  Conservation 
Corps  kids  we  met  were  on  their  way 
to  being  what  my  mother  would  refer 
to  as  dead  end  kids.  They  were  just 
heading  to  a  dead  end,  potentially,  of 
trouble  and  just  on  the  border.  And, 
yet,  we  met  with  the  Conservation 
Corps  because  they  were  recruited  into 
the  Corps  and  began  to  develop  a 
whole  alternative  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  pride.  They  took  pride  in  join- 
ing the  Corps.  They  took  pride  in  the 
imiform  they  wore  because  they  knew 
they  were  doing  something  important 
for  others.  They  took  pride  because 
they  began  to  learn  some  manly  and 
womanly  virtue,  like  love  of  nature, 
caring  for  the  environment. 

We  had  a  program  in  Maryland 
where  Phil  Bradon  came  into  the 
Montgomery  Coimty  Conservation 
Corps.  He  was  the  crew  director.  Mr. 
President,  he  told  us  he  was  heading 
for  some  difficulties,  but  because  he 
was  recruited,  he  now  has  done  lots  of 
outdoor  work  and  has  actually  done 
trolley  track  work  for  the  Trolley 
Museum.  It  has  given  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  leam  skills,  first  of  all.  of  reli- 
ability, of  responsibility,  and  what  any 
other  employer  would  want,  because, 
in  order  to  do  his  chore,  he  had  to  im- 
prove his  literacy.  He  is  now  moving  to 
get  his  GED,  and,  I  tell  you.  when  he 
finishes  his  stint  in  the  Conservation 
Corps,  he  is  going  to  be  fit  for  duty  in 
America's  private  sector. 


Why  do  I  single  this  one  out?  Mr. 
President,  right  now  my  Governor  in 
Maryland  has  debated  the  prison 
budget.  It  is  skyrocketing,  going  off 
the  charts.  There  is  not  enough  money 
to  provide  the  prison  beds  for  the 
druggies.  And  at  the  same  time,  what 
we  find  is  alternatives  are  being  devel- 
oped called  boot  camps.  I  like  that 
boot  camp  idea.  I  like  it  a  lot.  While 
we  are  developing  boot  camp  for  the 
kids  who  have  gone  astray,  why  not 
develop  a  Conservation  Corps  for  the 
good  kids? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  problems 
with  our  legislation  is  we  often  focus 
on  kids  when  they  have  gone  astray.  I 
would  like  to  reward  the  good  kids.  I 
would  like  to  say  yes  to  the  kids  who 
say  no  to  drugs,  no  to  getting  preg- 
nant, no  to  getting  someone  else  preg- 
nant. These  Conservation  Corps  are 
alternative  boot  camps,  but  it  Is  before 
the  ki(is  get  in  trouble.  If  they  are 
dead  end,  we  turn  their  direction  so 
they  are  heading  for  somewhere. 

Mr.  President,  our  Conservation 
Corps  is  an  opportunity  structure.  It  is 
an  opportunity  structure  for  the  kids 
to  be  good  kids  and  to  award  good  be- 
havior. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  Phil 
Bradon  and  other  boys  and  girls  like 
him  aroimd  this  coimtry,  this  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  what  our  legisla- 
tion does.  It  says  yes  to  the  kids  who 
are  saying  no  to  drugs  and  other  prob- 
lems, but  are  saying  yes  to  helping 
their  country,  and,  along  the  way, 
they  leam  responsibility,  they  leam 
civic  obligation,  they  leam  habits  of 
the  hearts,  and.  as  I  said,  they  are 
then  fit  for  duty  in  America's  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  what 
some  of  these  programs  are  about.  As 
we  are  going  through  this  coiiserva- 
tion  from  time  to  time  I  am  going  to 
be  bringing  some  of  these  stories  be- 
cause when  you  listen  out  there,  I  tell 
you  these  volunteers  are  really  the 
heartbeat  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  we  are  waiting 
for  one  of  the  Senators  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ms.  MIKUI^SKI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  recognized  for  the 
purposes  of  speaking  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  you 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  legislation, 
and  particularly  on  title  I.  the  school- 


or  community-based  programs  for  stu- 
dents and  even  out-of -school  youths. 

One  of  the  problems  in  advocating 
legislation  is  the  language  is  so  boring, 
so  dry,  so  technical  the  American 
people  cannot  get  excited  about  it. 
They  just  think  we  are  spending 
money.  When  you  read  a  description 
of  this  bill,  there  is  not  a  linkage  on 
what  we  do.  For  example,  we  are  going 
to  provide  assistance  for  competitive 
grants  to  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  be  awarded  to  school  conununi- 
ty partnerships  for  youth  commimity 
service  or  education  partnership  pro- 
grams with  priority  for  involving 
senior  citizens  or  members  of  the  busi- 
ness commimity— the  idea  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  idea- 
working  with  schools. 

Does  that  not  soimd  flat?  E>oes  that 
not  sound  boring?  Then  it  goes  on  to 
require  programs  to  include  appropri- 
ate learning  components,  training  for 
youth,  sustained  commitment  by 
youth  participants,  diversity  of  pro- 
gram, and  tying  service  to  academic 
programs. 

All  of  that  is  legislative  language. 
Mr.  President,  that  says  we  are  going 
to  get  our  kids  ready  for  the  future, 
we  are  froing  to  get  our  kids  ready  for 
the  21st  century.  We  are  essentially 
building  and  linking  school-based  pro- 
grams with  the  needs  of  the  future. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  that?  Some 
concrete  examples: 

Mr.  President,  often  there  is  conver- 
sation here  on  the  Hill  about  the 
global  economy,  our  need  to  be  more 
competitive,  our  need  to  get  our  kids 
ready  for  the  future.  As  part  of  that 
conversation,  there  are  comparisons 
between  the  Japanese  school  day  and 
the  Japanese  school  year  with  the 
American  school  day  and  the  Ameri- 
can school  year.  We  seem  to  fall 
behind  either  because  our  schoolday  is 
too  short  or  our  school  year  might  not 
be  long  enough.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  idea  of  extending  school 
days  and  school  years. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  beieve  that  not 
all  learning  occurs  in  the  classroom. 
Some  of  the  most  important  things  I 
learned  as  a  young  girl  growing  up 
were  the  things  that  I  learned  after 
school.  I  was  a  Girl  Scout.  Actually, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  a  Brownie  who 
grew  up  to  be  a  Senator.  My  finest 
memories  are  being  a  Brownie  and  a 
Girl  Scout.  I  started  out  with  one  of 
those  little  oatmeal  boxes  and  grad- 
uated on  to  more  complex  things  and 
earning  badges.  I  learned  a  lot.  I 
learned  a  lot  about  the  environment 
and  about  nature.  I  learned  a  lot  about 
working  with  others,  team  work,  and 
so  on. 

When  we  talk  about  expanding  the 
school  day  or  school  year,  I  think  the 
voluntary  service  part,  school-  or  com- 
munity-based programs  actually  fit 
right  into  this  idea  and  can  enrich  stu- 
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dent  activity.  The  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  example,  of  engaging 
the  business  community,  not  only  in 
coming  to  the  classroom,  but  setting 
up  those  kinds  of  things  after  school 
where  kids  could  help  run  the  book- 
store being  taught  by  the  business 
community  about  business  skills,  in- 
ventory, bookkeeping,  cost  accounting. 

What  did  we  learn  in  Girl  Scouts'' 
EXferybody  loves  to  joke  about  the  Girl 
Scout  cookie  sales.  Listen,  when  I  meet 
those  young  ladies  out  there  selling 
those  Girl  Scout  cookies,  they  know 
about  entrepreneurship,  they  know 
about  marketing.  As  they  deal  with 
those  chocolate  chips,  they  are  getting 
ready  to  deal  with  microchips  in  our 
competitive  society. 

I  know  when  the  Senator  speaks,  he 
is  going  to  give  examples  on  the  busi- 
ness community  relationship,  but  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  minute  or  two 
about  the  senior  citizens. 

In  our  hearings,  we  listened  to  senior 
citizens  come  in  and  talk  about  their 
involvement. 

We  had  a  wonderful  story  where  this 
senior  citizen,  a  retired  Federal  em- 
ployee, came  in  and  talked  about  how 
he  was  working  in  a  school  tutoring. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  man  who 
works  in  the  library,  and  he  has  assist- 
ed young  boys  and  girls  in  terms  of 
books,  in  terms  of  actually  reading 
with  them,  and  in  actual  tutoring. 
What  was  so  wonderful  about  this  is 
that  at  age  82  he  is  an  integral  part  of 
this  school  system.  He  is  quick,  he  is 
alert  and  he  is  teaching  those  kids. 
And  guess  what,  they  are  teaching 
him.  He  loves  the  energy.  He  loves  the 
vitality.  We  cannot  wait  to  get  up 
every  day  and  come  into  that  shcool 
system  to  work  with  the  boys  and 
girls.  Some  have  not  had  an  easy  time 
in  life.  For  some  of  them,  Mr.  Bob,  as 
they  affectionately  call  him,  is  the 
most  stable  male  figure  they  have  had 
in  their  life,  the  only  person  who  has 
ever  spoken  to  them  in  a  quiet  voice 
encouraging  them  to  do  things.  The 
kids  love  Mr.  Bob  and  Mr.  Bob  loves 
the  kids. 

Can  you  imagine  what  this  mearis  in 
terms  of  men  and  women  coming  into 
schools?  I  was  in  a  working  class 
neighborhood  where  retired  men  from 
Bethlehem  Steel  were  actually  work- 
ing in  a  local  public  school— retired 
guys  out  there  helping  our  youth.  This 
is  what  our  schools  need— our  young 
kids  seeing  people  who  have  worked  a 
day,  given  a  day,  often  veterans  them- 
selves, raised  families,  and  yet  they  see 
them  doing  what  you  and  I  would  call 
man's  ultimate  virtue;  you  can  be  a  big 
strong  guy  and  care  about  a  little  kid, 
and  in  that  process  teaching  them  to 
achieve. 

How  does  this  fit  in  with  global  com- 
petition? Our  kids  need  to  read,  they 
need  to  be  exposed  to  adults  and  more 
learning  opportunities,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  excellent  example. 


Admiral  Watkins,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  has  actually  encouraged  that 
to  go  further.  He  is  encouraging  men 
and  women  who  work  at  the  Federal 
laboratories  around  our  country  to  get 
involved  in  the  school  systems.  What 
wonderful  leadership  he  is  providing 
where  men  and  women  are  getting  in- 
vovled. 

We  are  finding  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees, often  with  backgrounds  in  sci- 
ence and  math,  coming  into  school 
programs  and  actually  enriching  them. 
Now  some  of  these  will  occur  in  the 
classroom  but  some  will  occur  after 
school  in  a  physics  club,  in  a  math 
club,  maybe  it  will  be  field  trips, 
maybe  a  variety  of  other  things,  but  it 
will  be  doing,  concrete  kinds  of 
projects  that  our  boys  and  girls  need. 

We  need  to  recruit  kids  into  math, 
science,  engineering,  and  other  fields. 
I  am  not  so  sure  we  can  always  get 
mathematics  and  physics  into  our 
public  schools,  but  I  bet  we  could  get 
many  people  who  are  retired  to  do 
some  work  both  within  the  classroom 
and  outside  the  classroom  in  different 
kinds  of  clubs  and  organizations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  we  look  at  title 
I  and  grants  to  community-based 
projects  and  public-private  partner- 
ships. I  wanted  to  put  a  human  face 
on  some  of  it.  I  know  you  will  have 
some  stories  to  tell  about  Florida.  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  only  about  Maryland. 
I  guess  I  know  it  the  best.  But  this  is 
an  idea  that  will  make  us  more  com- 
petitive and  get  our  kids  ready  for  the 
21st  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  here.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  real  architects  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  will  yield  the  floor  so  that  he 
may  provide  his  own  eloquence. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  her  very  gracious  and 
complimentary  remarks.  Voluntary 
service  is  an  issue  which  has  been  high 
on  my  agenda  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  today  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  to  lend  my  support  to  this  bill 
that  Senator  Kennedy  has  brought  to 
the  floor  as  S.  1430.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  inclusion  of  S.  539,  S.  540, 
and  S.  541,  the  three  bills  that  I  intro- 
duced on  March  8.  1989.  which  are  sec- 
tions 141  through  162.  The  purpose  of 
sections  141  through  162  is  to  remove 
obstacles  that  prevent  young  people 
from  working  for  private  section,  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tions. 

I  addressed  the  Senate  about  my 
original  bills  when  I  introduced  them 
on  March  8.  1989  (135  Congressional 
Record  at  S2354-S2357).  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  about  these 
issues  when  Senator  Kennedy  intro- 
duced his  bills  on  July  27,  1989  (135 
Congressional  Record  at  S9017- 
S9021).  I  will  not  repeat  myself  today, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  comments. 


Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  facing  a  young 
person  who  wants  to  devote  part  of  his 
or  her  life  to  serving  others  through 
the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  other 
comparable  community  service  is  stu- 
dent loan  indebtedness.  Most  students 
obtain  loans  to  finance  their  educa- 
tions. These  loans  become  payable 
shortly  after  graduation,  which  means 
that  many  students  who  would  like  to 
participate  in  service  programs  simply 
cannot  because  they  feel  a  strong  obli- 
gation to  go  out,  get  a  job,  and  start 
repaying  that  heavy  financial  burden. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  this 
problem  and  has  provided  deferments 
for  repayment  of  direct  and  guaran- 
teed student  loans  for  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  volunteers  for  almost  30 
years.  In  1980,  the  ability  to  defer  pay- 
ments on  direct  and  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  was  also  extended  to  stu- 
dents who  perform  comparable  serv- 
ices in  the  private  sector  for  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  community  service  organi- 
zations. 

Deferring  repayment  obligations  for 
student  loans  clears  the  way  for  many 
more  students  to  participate  in  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA,  and  community  service. 
Even  more  students  might  perform 
community  service  if  they  only  knew 
that  these  deferments  were  available. 
Therefore,  sections  141  through  144  of 
the  act  direct  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  publicize  to  students  the 
availability  of  these  deferments. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion provides  information  about  stu- 
dent loan  deferments  to  all  students 
who  would  qualify  for  such  defer- 
ments if  they  worked  in  Peace  Corps. 
VISTA,  or  with  comparable  tax- 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tions. 

Students  who  financed  their  educa- 
tions with  direct.  Perkins  loans  al- 
ready may  have  part  of  their  loans 
canceled  in  return  for  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA.  The  national 
community  service  bill  will  extend  this 
partial  cancellation  of  direct  Perkins 
loans  to  students  who  serve  full-time, 
for  at  least  a  year,  at  a  low  rate  of  pay 
with  a  tax-exempt  community  service 
organization. 

The  purpose  of  these  sections  of  the 
legislation,  151  through  153,  is  to  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  to  students  who 
participate  in  community  sen'ice, 
whether  it  be  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or 
coniparable  community  service  organi- 
zations. 

The  national  community  service  bill 
also  contains  a  new  proposal  that  ex- 
tends the  incentive  for  students  to 
work  in  community  services.  Sections 
161  and  162  provide  for  partial  cancel- 
lation of  guaranteed  student  loans. 
Stafford  loans  for  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  workers,  and  for  workers  who 
provide  comparable  service  with  tax- 


exempt  commtiunity  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  sections  161  and  162 
is  to  Increase  the  number  of  students 
who  participate  in  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA,  and  tax-exempt  community 
service  by  removing  financing  obsta- 
cles to  participation.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  more  than  3  million  students 
with  guaranteed  student  loans,  nearly 
4  times  as  many  as  have  direct  loans. 
Partial  cancellation  of  loans  for  stu- 
dents with  guaranteed  loans  may 
allow  many  of  them  to  participate  in 
community  service. 

These  proposals  are  effective  ways 
to  promote  community  service  by  stu- 
dents. The  proposals  are  especially  ef- 
fective because  the  private  sector  will 
create  the  service  programs  and  no  ad- 
ditional Government  bureaucracy  will 
be  necessary  to  manage  the  programs. 
The  entire  program  can  be  enacted  at 
very  little  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  American 
model  of  voluntary  service.  It  is  a 
bottom-up.  not  a  top-down  approach. 
It  taps  the  diversity  and  energy  of 
America's  unique  and  independent 
nonprofit  sector.  More  importantly,  it 
gives  American  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  share  their  energies  and 
talents  to  better  the  world  for  all  of 
us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  unless  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland 
wishes  to  comment  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  I 
request  recognition  for  purposes  of  de- 
livering a  statement  on  S.  1430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
the  purposes  he  stated. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  as  well  as  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant legislation  before  us.  I  particular- 
ly commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  the  many  ideas 
that  form  the  National  Community 
Service  Act,  S.  1430. 

This  bill  incorporates  key  elements 
of  ideas  and  legislation  from  many 
Senators,  such  as  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  before  us 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
wards the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  com- 


munity service  in  America.  To  see  that 
this  spirit  is  alive  and  flourishing  in 
our  country,  we  need  look  no  further 
thtm  our  neighborhood  schools  where 
we  find  many  examples  of  the  value  of 
community  service. 

Our  schools  have  been  the  focus  of  a 
great  deal  of  attention  recently.  Un- 
fortunately, dropout  rates  are  too 
high.  Unfortunately,  in  some  schools, 
drug  abuse  is  a  constant  threat.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  the  students  in  our 
schools  come  from  broken  homes. 
And,  unfortunately,  many  of  our  stu- 
dents badly  trail  students  in  the  other 
countries  in  basic  subjects  that  con- 
tribute to  a  competitive  economy: 
math,  science,  and  reading  skills. 

The  support  mechanisms  and  indi- 
vidual attention  needed  by  students 
are  often  unavailable.  Teachers  in 
schools  have  more  responsibilities 
than  they  have  ever  attempted  to 
assume  in  the  history  of  education  in 
this  land.  Educators  continue  to  wear 
multiple  hats.  They  are  a  full-time 
teacher,  they  are  a  friend,  they  are  a 
coach,  counselor,  surrogate  parent. 
But  they  do  all  of  those  roles  with,  in 
many  instances,  less  and  less  help. 

Madam  President,  schools  in  my 
State  have  found  a  solution,  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents at  a  time  when  resources  are 
few.  That  resource  is  the  school  volun- 
teer. 

Last  year  in  Florida,  more  than 
140,000  volunteers  contributed  in 
excess  of  6  million  hours  of  service  to 
over  2,000  public  schools.  If  that  serv- 
ice had  been  billed,  it  would  have  cost 
the  State  and  the  school  districts  in 
excess  of  $61  million. 

Nationwide,  it  is  estimated  that  $1 
billion  in  ser\'ice  was  provided  by  busi- 
ness and  citizen  school  volunteers  last 
year.  These  volunteers,  working  under 
the  super\'ision  of  professional  school 
staff,  greatly  enrich  and  enhance  the 
educational  experience  of  students. 
They  provide  needed  services  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  including  tutoring 
in  reading,  math,  science,  and  English. 
They  organize  and  operate  the  com- 
puter laboratories;  they  serve  in  guid- 
ance offices,  libraries,  and  health  cen- 
ters. 

Madam  President,  a  few  minutes 
ago.  you  gave  some  interesting  person- 
al examples.  I  share  your  feeling  that 
too  often  we  are  immersed  in  specific 
technical  words  or  the  dollar  signs  in 
an  appropriations  bill,  that  the  hu- 
manity of  these  programs  is  lost.  I 
would  like  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
talk  about  some  of  that  humanity. 

Last  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
chaired  a  hearing  in  Palm  Beach, 
County,  FL,  on  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  seniors  as  school  volunteers.  It  was 
a  moving  hearing  in  terms  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  bond  that  has  developed 
between  the  volunteer  and  the  stu- 
dents served. 


I  remember  one  volunteer  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  working  with  the 
blind  in  her  previous  home  In  the 
Northeast.  She  had  come  to  Florida. 
After  a  few  months  of  retirement,  she 
realized  that  life  needed  that  vitality 
of  direct  Involvement. 

So  with  her  special  skills  In  braille 
and  working  with  the  blind,  she  has 
been  an  invaluable  volunteer,  helping 
blind  students  and  vision-impaired  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  of  her  com- 
munity. 

Another  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
as  an  engineer  and  scientist,  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  scientist,  now  is  sharing 
not  only  his  skills,  his  cognitive  knowl- 
edge, but  himself,  that  special  sense  of 
discovery  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
excitement  of  being  a  scientist. 

But  let  me  talk  about  one  particular 
experience  that  I  had  as  a  volunteer. 
Last  spring.  I  spent  a  day  as  a  school 
volunteer  at  a  middle  school  in  Talla- 
hassee. FL,  Belleview  Middle  School. 

At  this  school  I  came  across  a  rela- 
tionship between  Darrell  and  David. 
Darrell  is  a  young  man,  11  or  12  years 
old,  who  has  had  an  extremely  diverse, 
and  often  unhappy,  life.  Darrell  comes 
from  a  broken  home.  His  mother 
struggles  to  support  her  family  on  a 
very  limited  income.  Darrell  had  not 
found  school  an  easy  place.  He  was  1 
year  behind  his  grade  level  at  the  time 
I  met  him.  He  had  never  had  a  report 
card.  Madam  President,  in  his  5  or  6 
years  of  formal  schooling,  which  had 
not  had  at  least  one  F.  Many  times, 
the  F's  were  the  most  frequently  oc- 
curring letter  on  the  card  he  brought 
home. 

Darrell  also  had  a  serious  health 
problem.  He  had  a  sinus  condition 
which  caused  him  to  miss  many  days 
of  school  and  restricted  his  ability  to 
be  a  full  participant.  Darrell  also  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  self  esteem.  He 
did  not  have  high  expectations  of 
what  was  possible  for  him. 

Into  Darreils  life  came  a  school  vol- 
unteer whose  name  was  David.  David 
is  an  employee  of  a  State  agency.  Tal- 
lahassee being  the  capital  of  the  State, 
that  is  the  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment in  that  community.  David's 
agency  had  adopted  Belleview  Middle 
School.  So.  on  a  regular  basis,  employ- 
ees of  that  agency  worked  in  the 
school. 

David  established  a  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship with  Darrell  for  2  or  3  days 
each  week,  and  increasingly  David 
sought  out  Darrell  on  weekends.  He 
would  come  and  sit  with  him  and  go 
over  homework  assignments.  He  would 
see  that  Darrell  was  eating  properly, 
and  that  his  standard  and  style  of  life 
was  that  which  was  a  necessary  part  of 
his  being  able  to  perform  effectively  in 
the  school.  He  found  that  there  was 
some  help  for  Darrell's  sinus  problem. 
Through  another  State  agency,  there 
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was  funding  available  to  have  the  nec- 
essary medical  care,  eventually  leading 
to  some  surgery  to  help  relieve  Dar- 
rell's  physical  problem. 

He  also  found  that  Darrell's  ability 
to  do  well  in  school  had  been  severely 
restricted  because  his  mother's  finan- 
cial situation  had  become  so  desperate 
that  in  the  apartment  that  she  rented, 
they  had  lost  their  electricity.  The 
lights  had  been  turned  off,  and  they 
were  facing  the  prospect  of  eviction. 
David,  being  knowledgeable  of  what 
programs  were  available,  was  able  to 
arrange  for  Darrell  and  his  family  to 
find  a  new  home  which  they  could 
afford.  And  the  lights  were  turned  on. 
Not  only  literally  were  the  lights 
turned  on,  but  In  terms  of  Darrell  the 
lights  turned  on. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  relation- 
ship, Darrell,  for  the  first  time. 
brought  home  a  report  card  that  did 
not  have  an  P  on  it.  And  In  the  last  re- 
porting period  of  the  1988-89  school 
year,  Darrell  made  the  honor  roll. 
That  is  a  tremendous  testimony  to 
what  one  adult,  who  cared  enough  asiA 
was  provided  with  a  structure  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  that 
relationship,  can  mean  in  the  life  of 
another  human  being. 

Madam  President,  I  am  going  to  talk 
some  more  about  the  specifics  of  this 
legislation,  but  I  think  when  we  finish 
at  the  end  of  this  debate,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  that  elderly  woman,  skilled 
in  braille  and  services  for  the  blind, 
sitting  across  the  table  from  a  blind 
youth;  we  are  talking  about  that  spark 
of  enthusiasm  that  the  engineer  was 
able  to  bring  to  a  whole  classroom  of 
potential  young  scientists,  and  we  are 
talking  about  David  and  Darrell  sit- 
ting at  a  cafeteria  table  talking  about 
his  homework  and  about  his  homelife 
and  about  what  kind  of  future  is  possi- 
ble for  him. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  that  we 
have  so  carefully,  and  with  so  much 
effort  and  dedication,  crafted  will  pro- 
vide incentives  for  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  help  create 
school  and  volunteer  partnership  pro- 
grams. A  particular  emphasis  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  encourage  more  of  our 
senior  Americans  to  contribute  their 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  to 
schools  in  their  communities. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  in- 
cludes so  many  components  of  S.  382, 
which  I  had  introduced  in  February  of 
1989.  My  bill  contains  a  provision  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  clearinghouse 
to  support  school  volunteer  and  part- 
nership programs  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  It  also  provides  incentives  for 
the  creation  and  expansion  of  volun- 
teer partnerships,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  increasing  school  volunteer 
opportunities  for  senior  citizens. 

Madam  President,  today,  we  are 
asking  citizens  of  all  ages  to  make  a 
commitment  to  national  and  commu- 
nity service.  Service  knows  no  age  re- 


strictions. It  is  my  belief  that  as  we 
make  that  challenge  to  serve,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  Government 
should  lead  by  example  in  encouraging 
private  sector  and  conununity  involve- 
ment in  the  schools.  If  we,  the  Federal 
Government,  are  indicating  the  impor- 
tance that  we  place  upon  service  for 
others,  the  most  dramatic  and  the 
most  meaningful  means  by  which  we 
can  express  that  sincerity  Is  by  the 
way  we  act  ourselves. 

So  I  am  suggesting  that  we,  through 
this  legislation,  make  that  strong  com- 
mitment for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  voluntary  action. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  a  leader  of  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  forming  partnerships  with 
local  schools.  In  Florida,  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  significant  benefits 
these  military  partnerships  provide  to 
students,  schools,  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located,  as  well  as  the 
military. 

Seventy-five  Navy  and  Air  Force 
partnerships  in  Florida  duplicate  the 
highly  successful  adopt-a-school,  Sat- 
urday scholars,  and  math-science  initi- 
ative programs  that  were  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Adopt-a-school  at  Pen- 
sacola  Naval  Air  Station  encourages 
squadrons  to  adopt  local  schools 
through  tutoring  students,  organizing 
sporting  activities,  field  trips,  and 
other  outreach  activities. 

As  an  example  of  how  influential 
the  Pensacola  program  has  been,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  14,  1990,  issue 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Citizen  of  the  Year 

Each  year  Tampa's  Civitan  Club  singles 
out  someone  remarkable,  a  person  whose  ef- 
forts touch  the  heart  of  the  community. 
We're  downright  delighted  to  acknowledge 
this  year's  Citizen  of  the  Year:  James  F.  Ur- 
banski.  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  The  Tampa  Tribune. 

Why  Jim  Urbanski  for  Tampa's  most 
signal  honor,  announced  yesterday  at  the 
Governor's  Day  Luncheon  at  the  Florida 
State  Pair?  Along  with  furthering  drug  pre- 
vention through  the  Greater  Tampa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  past  presi- 
dent, and  promoting  Tampa  in  his  role  as  a 
leader  of  the  Super  Bowl  Task  Force,  he  has 
been  a  conscientious  supporter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  United  Way.  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  Red  Cross,  and  just 
about  every  other  charitable  and  cultural 
organization  in  town.  The  current  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, Urbanski  combines  high  energy 
with  an  unfailingly  gracious  manner. 

Two  years  ago.  while  on  a  business  trip  to 
Pensacola,  Urbanski  observed  a  program  at 
the  Pensacola  Naval  Base  where  servicemen 
voluntarily  teamed  up  with  youths  in  need 
of  tutoring.  Back  in  Tampa,  he  persuaded 
the  top  brass  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  to 
replicate  the  program.  Thus,  some  50 
youths,  most  from  underprivileged  College 


HUl,  became  "Saturday  scholars."  and  as 
they  grew  more  proficient  In  math  and  sci- 
ence, they  learned  an  Important  lesson 
about  civics,  compassion,  and  the  power  of 
committed  leadership. 

As  president  of  the  SNPA,  he  has  estab- 
lished goals  regarding  literacy,  newspaper 
quality,  and  minority  hiring— a  pledge 
backed  up  by  five  Journalism  scholarships  of 
$3,000  each. 

A  native  of  Bloomington,  111.,  Urbanski 
joined  The  Tribune  In  1960,  becoming  vice 
president  and  general  manager  in  1977.  He 
and  wife  Ann  have  four  chUdren. 

Citizen  of  the  Year.  We  who  know  Jim 
well  know  how  the  title  fits. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  editorial  com- 
mends the  citizen  of  the  year  designat- 
ed by  the  Tampa  Civitan  Club,  James 
F.  Urbanski.  In  the  editorial,  it  states: 

Two  years  ago  while  on  a  business  trip  to 
Pensacola.  Urbanski  observed  a  program  at 
the  Pensacola  Naval  Base  where  servicemen 
voluntarily  teamed  up  with  youth  in  need  of 
tutoring.  Back  In  Tampa,  he  persuaded  the 
top  brass  at  MacDlU  Air  Force  Base  to  repli- 
cate that  program.  Thus,  some  50  youths, 
most  are  from  the  underprivileged  College 
Hill  neighborhood,  became  'Saturday 
Scholars,"  and  as  they  grew  more  proficient 
in  math  and  science,  they  learned  an  impor- 
tant lesson  about  civics,  compassion,  and 
the  power  of  committed  leadership. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  that  this 
example  of  how  a  program  in  one  com- 
munity has  now  influenced  many 
others  is  an  example  of  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  effectively  lead 
by  example. 

Under  the  Saturday  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, which  is  now  an  important  part 
of  the  relationship  between  MacDill 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  Hillsborough 
County  schools,  students  and  volim- 
teers  give  up  six  consecutive  Saturday 
mornings  for  intensive  tutoring  ses- 
sions. The  program  culminates  in  a 
ceremony  where  graduates  receive  and 
cherish  the  white  "Dixie  cups,"  or 
hats,  of  their  tutors. 

Schools  have  had  to  turn  away  stu- 
dents eager  to  participate  in  this  popu- 
lar Saturday  morning  program. 

The  math-science  initiative  at  Orlan- 
do Naval  Training  Center  provides  stu- 
dents with  tutors  who  have  technical 
expertise  for  instruction  in  math,  sci- 
ence and  computer  skills. 

At  a  time  when  math  and  science 
teachers  are  in  such  short  supply,  this 
program  has  been  an  important  re- 
source to  participating  schools  and 
students. 

Madam  President,  the  leadership 
provided  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
should  be  duplicated  in  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

During  consideration  of  fiscal  year 
1990  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Senate  accepted  my 
amendment  to  require  each  branch  of 
the  armed  services  to  follow  the 
Navy's  lead. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act,  which  we  are 
debating  today,  also  includes  my  pro- 


posal to  require  all  Federal  agencies 
and  departments— both  civilian  and 
military— to  establish  partnerships 
with  local  schools  and  to  encourage 
Federal  employees  to  participate  as 
school  volunteers. 

A  strong  and  visible  leadership  role 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  serve  as  a  much  needed 
beacon  to  the  private  sector  and  stim- 
ulate substantial  community  involve- 
ment in  their  local  schools. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  your  leadership  in 
support  of  S.  1430. 

I  again  thank  you  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy for  incorporating  my  ideas  to 
promote  school  volunteer  and  partner- 
ship programs  into  this  important  na- 
tional initiative.  A  revival  of  voluntary 
action,  a  stimulus  to  apply  the  best 
practices  across  the  Nation,  and  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Government 
to  this  important  initiative  will  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  our  objective. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  you 
for  your  leadership.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  your  wisdom. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  us, 
the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  we 
will  seize  this  opportunity  to  reinvigo- 
rate  a  spirit  of  service  among  our  Na- 
tion's citizens— especially  our  young 
people. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  an  enormous 
effort  on  the  part  of  Member  of  this 
body  and  many,  many  others  who 
have  been  deeply  committed  to  volun- 
tarism and  community  service  for  a 
long  time.  The  bill  represents  a  grow- 
ing consensus  that  something  more 
must  be  done  to  motivate  and  assist 
Americans  of  all  ages  to  get  involved 
in  projects  and  endeavors  that  help 
others.  Because,  however,  there  are 
different  views  on  exactly  what  role 
the  Federal  Government  should  play 
in  generating  a  greater  level  of  com- 
munity service,  this  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  try  and  test  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches. Thus,  our  proposal  is  to  sup- 
port local  programs  that  fall  into  dif- 
ferent models— including  school-based 
programs,  summer  youth  service  pro- 
grams, and  programs  that  might  help 
us  consider  developing  a  more  ambi- 
tious national  service  effort.  The  bill 
also  earmarks  funds  to  stimulate  more 
involvement  among  college  students  in 
community  service,  off  campus,  during 


this  sununers,  and  after  graduation 
through  opportunities  like  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA. 

Mr.  President,  America  prides  itself 
in  having  a  long  tradition  of  volunta- 
rism and  citizen  involvement.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  must  recognize  that  we  need 
far  more  of  our  people  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  serving  others,  whether 
that  commitment  is  an  hour  a  week,  a 
day  a  month,  a  year  or  2  of  their  lives, 
or  in  the  form  of  the  job  or  career 
they  choose.  Poverty,  illiteracy, 
hunger,  racial  tensions,  and  drug 
abuse  are  crying  out  for  attention.  Our 
country  tolerates  a  shocking  level  of 
infant  mortality  and  a  growing  portion 
of  citizens  who  are  shut  out  from  basic 
health  care— of  dimensions  that  other 
industrialized  countries  find  appalling. 

It  is  not  just  the  Government's  job 
or  the  job  of  charity  to  respond  to 
these  enormous  and,  in  some  cases 
growing,  problems.  Individuals— of 
every  age  and  in  every  community- 
are  needed,  to  devote  the  time,  suffer 
the  inconvenience,  and  make  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  others,  on  behalf  of  their 
communities,  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try's future. 

I  was  personally  captivated  by  the 
call  to  serve  that  rang  out  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  early  1960's.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  time  then.  Our 
President  asked  young  people  in  par- 
ticular to  join  in  an  effort  to  build  a 
better  society,  and  I  was  among  thou- 
sands and  thousands  who  responded. 
We  heard  his  voice,  the  voice  of  his 
brother,  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  prodding  our  Nation 
to  live  up  to  our  ideals:  freedom, 
equality,  tolerance,  and  service. 

In  response  to  this  call,  I  decided  to 
join  VISTA,  the  program  patterned 
after  the  Peace  Corps  and  created  to 
spur  full-time  service  in  some  of  the 
poorest  areas  of  our  country.  Through 
VISTA,  I  went  to  West  Virginia,  and 
my  life  changed  instantly.  That  was  25 
years  ago,  and  I  never  left.  I  made 
public  service  my  career  and  West  Vir- 
ginia my  permanent  home. 

Through  the  VISTA  Program,  I 
spent  2  years  working  in  Emmons, 
WV,  a  coal  town  whose  people  strug- 
gled to  feed  their  children  and  make  it 
through  the  day.  My  memories  of  that 
time  will  never  fade— memories  of 
building  a  community  center,  starting 
a  preschool  program,  taking  kids  to 
see  a  dentist  for  the  first  time,  and 
pounding  at  State  government  for  a 
schoolbus  so  the  teenagers  of  Emmons 
could  go  to  high  school. 

When  I  recall  that  time,  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  our  leaders,  at 
every  level,  must  call  on  Americans  to 
give  more  of  themselves  to  others.  The 
needs  are  endless,  and  they  are  every- 
where. But  unfortunately,  voluntarism 
and  service  have  to  be  promoted  and 
nurtured  and  sought  out.  Our  citi- 
zens—young and  old— need  to  be 
nudged  and  urged  to  serve. 


Mr.  President,  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  Is  conceived  to 
put  into  action  a  series  of  programs 
that  will  call  on  more  of  our  people  to 
get  involved  in  service,  and  In  ways 
that  will  steer  them  to  make  meaning- 
ful, needed  contributions  in  their  com- 
munities and  on  behalf  of  others.  We 
want  to  build  on  the  growing  number 
of  youth  service  and  community  serv- 
ice projects  that  have  been  cropping 
up  in  many  States.  We  want  to  offer 
financial  support  to  existing  and  new 
projects  that  show  the  most  promise. 
And  we  want  to  see  what  approaches 
work  the  best,  are  most  cost-effective, 
and  provide  the  greatest  rewards  to  ev- 
eryone involved. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  caU  on  and 
call  out  to  Americans  to  give  more  of 
themselves.  Our  society  needs  the 
talent,  the  hours,  and  the  compassion 
of  more  citizens  who  are  willing  to  vol- 
unteer or  enter  full-time  careers  in 
fields  like  teaching  or  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  rural  parts  of  America.  In 
these  times,  when  success  is  so  often 
defined  in  economic  or  financial  terms, 
we  should  reflect  on  the  words  of 
Robert  Kennedy: 

He  reminded  us  that  "the  gross  na- 
tional product  does  not  include  the 
beauty  of  our  poetry  or  the  strength 
of  our  marriages,  the  intelligence  of 
our  public  debate  or  the  integrity  of 
our  public  officials.  It  aUows  neither 
for  the  justice  in  our  courts,  nor  for 
the  justness  of  our  dealings  with 
others.  The  gross  national  product 
measures  neither  our  wit  nor  our  cour- 
age, neither  our  compassion  nor  our 
devotion  to  our  country.  It  measures 
everything,  in  short,  except  that 
which  makes  life  fully  worthwhile." 

I  sincerely  believe  this  bill  deserves 
strong  support.  We  must  act  vigorous- 
ly and  boldly  to  convince  our  citizens 
to  experience  that  which  makes  life 
truly  worthwhile. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  1430,  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act 
of  1990. 

In  the  past  year,  a  number  of  pro- 
posals intended  to  foster  and  lend  sup- 
port to  the  volunteer  spirit  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  S.  1430 
brings  these  proposals  together  in  a 
comprehensive  measure.  This  bill 
would  offer  numerous  and  varied  serv- 
ice opportunities  to  many  Americans 
who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  communities— regardless 
of  their  age  or  economic  background. 
As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  national  service,  I  am  delighted 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation. 

S.  1430  would  expand  upon  existing 
programs  that  we  know  work,  and  it 
would  provide  the  means  for  imple- 
menting and  testing  new  programs  for 
their  quality  and  effectiveness.  In  par- 
ticular, S.  1430  would  allow  participat- 
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ing  States  to  choose  one  or  any  combi- 
nation of  three  new  programs:  A 
School  and  Conmiunity  Based  Service 
Program,  and  American  Conservation 
and  Youth  Corps,  and  a  National  Serv- 
ice Pull-  and  Part-Time  Program. 

The  first  of  these  initiatives,  the 
School  and  Community  Based  Service 
Program,  would  offer  volunteer  oppor- 
tunities to  students  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Such  an  early 
introduction  to  voluntary  service 
would  provide  these  young  people  with 
an  apprenticeship  in  citizenship,  and 
good  training  for  a  life  of  productive 
work.  This  program  would  also  provide 
service  opportunities  for  ciders  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  so  much  experience 
and  wisdom  to  offer  our  communities. 
They.  too.  need  a  vehicle  for  their  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  this  program. 
and  other  programs  within  the  bill 
provide  such  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  noting  the  second  new  pro- 
gram offered  in  S.  1430.  the  American 
Conservation  and  Youth  Corps.  This 
program  would,  among  other  things, 
create  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  patterned  after  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  New  Deal  years.  S.  1430  would  pro- 
vide matching  Federal  funds  to  sup- 
plement existing  State  Conservation 
Corps  and  to  develop  new  conservation 
corps  in  States  that  don't  have  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  successes  of  the 
conservation  corps  in  California  made 
me  very  enthusiastic  in  my  support  of 
a  National  Conservation  Corps.  In 
California,  the  valuable  contributions 
of  the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
conservation  corps  are  not  confined  to 
the  important  task  of  maintaining  our 
public  lands  for  the  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations.  They 
do  much  more.  When  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  struck  the  San  FYancisco 
Bay  area  in  October  of  Icist  year,  the 
San  Francisco  Conservation  Corps  was 
quick  to  respond.  Members  of  the 
corps  were  actively  involved  in  emer- 
gency evacuation  efforts,  patrolling 
devastated  areas,  and  assisting  many 
citizens  in  retrieving  their  belongings 
and  finding  shelter.  Crews  from  other 
conservation  corps  in  California,  and 
as  far  away  as  New  York,  joined  the 
San  Francisco  crew  in  its  efforts.  This 
remarkable  display  of  cooperation  and 
eagerness  to  help  represents  volunta- 
rism at  its  best.  I  believe  that  S.  1430 
promotes  this  extraordinary  spirit. 

The  authors  of  S.  1430  are  also  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
full-  and  part-time  National  Service 
Program,  patterned  to  some  extent 
after  the  National  Guard.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  would  establish  demon 
stration  projects  to  test  the  viability  of 
programs  that  reward  full-  and  part- 
time  civilian  service  participants  with 
vouchers  to  defray  education  costs  or 
assist    first    time    home    buyers.    The 


evaluation  component  which  accompa- 
nies these  demonstration  projects 
would  give  us  a  change  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  demonstration 
projects,  and  also  their  impact  on  the 
recruitment  capabilities  of  other  types 
of  community  service  programs,  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps,  and  VISTA.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  amended 
version  of  S.  1430  provides  for  fre- 
quent evaluation  reports  so  we  can 
closely  monitor  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  military  recruitment  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  au- 
thors of  S.  1430  for  their  tremendous 
collaboration  on  this  fine  package  of 
community  service  programs.  This  bill 
represents  the  molding  together  of  a 
number  of  innovative  proposals  which 
would  provide  the  American  public 
with  a  wide  choice  of  volunteer  op- 
tions. The  legislation  we  consider 
today  would  bring  people  of  all  ages 
and  backgrounds  together  in  effective 
work.  This  Nation's  citizens  can  add 
the  human  dimension  and  the  volun- 
teer spirit  so  often  lacking  in  estab- 
lished bureaucracies.  In  return,  these 
volunteers  would  take  home  important 
.skills,  self-esteem,  and  the  joy  of  serv- 
ing one's  community.  This  bill  would 
truly  foster  a  spirit  of  voluntarism  in 
this  country.  I  urge  passage  of  S.  1430. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  compromise 
we  have  reached  on  S.  1430,  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act.  My 
home  State  of  Washington  has  al- 
ready accepted  the  importance  of  vol- 
untary community  service.  The  Wash- 
ington Leadership  Institute  and  the 
Washington  Service  Corps  are  two 
prime  examples  of  community  service 
in  action.  Both  efforts  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  significant  initiative.  We  need  to 
promote  voluntary  community  service 
throughout  the  United  States.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  1430  is  es.sential  to  achieve 
this  goal.  This  bill  represents  a  com- 
promise which  effectively  addresses 
concerns  regarding  worker  displace- 
ment that  could  result  from  increased 
volunteer  activity  and  the  potential 
discriminatory  impact  of  tying  finan- 
cial aid  eligibility  to  community  serv- 
ice as  suggested  during  initial  discus- 
sions on  this  issue. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  demon- 
strate that  Americans  view  drug  abuse 
and  education  as  the  most  challenging 
issues  facing  our  Nation.  During  a 
Washington  Post-ABC  survey,  poll- 
sters found  that  among  those  polled, 
the  "breakdown  of  the  family"  was 
blamed  most  often  for  our  current 
drug  crisis  and  that  our  peace  dividend 
should  be  spent  to  improve  education. 
While  we  would  be  kidding  ourselves 
and  cheating  our  children  if  we  were 
to  operate  under  the  illusion  that  a 
nationwide  program  for  community 
service  is  a  panacea  for  our  problems,  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  neces- 


sary and  fundamental  component  in 
our  efforts  to  combat  the  drug  crisis 
and  improve  education.  Both  are  es- 
sential goals  as  we  work  to  cultivate 
our  Nation's  human  resources  and 
regain  our  international  competitive- 
ness. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  although  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  the  family,  na- 
tional and  community  service  can  help 
correct  the  disenfranchised  and  hos- 
tile attitudes  that  are  harbored  by 
many  Americans  today.  Many  people 
have  no  reason  to  feel  a  part  of  a  com- 
munity, no  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
care  for  others  and  no  sense  of  owner- 
ship for  the  future  of  the  country.  A 
strong  program  for  voluntary  national 
and  community  service  can  help  re- 
verse this  trend  of  alienation. 

President  Bush  has  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  national  and 
community  service.  Through  this  bill, 
we  will  give  programmatic  form  to  this 
concept.  Without  this  program,  much 
of  America  would  be  excluded  from 
contributing.  Without  some  extra  in- 
centive, many  people,  plain  and 
simple,  cannot  afford  to  participate  in 
voluntary  service.  We  want  to  move 
beyond  a  volunteer  system  of  mainly 
the  affluent  serving  the  poor.  Certain- 
ly, we  need  and  want  the  participation 
of  the  wealthy.  But.  we  also  need  to 
promote  the  participation  of  those 
who  are  not  as  well  off  so  that  they 
can  experience  the  same  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  serving  one's  community 
or  nation. 

The  compromise  we  have  reached 
combines  the  three  major  programs  in 
S.  1430  into  one  State  grant  program, 
and  authorizes  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  to  make  these  grants. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  title  I  of  this 
bill  will  augment  the  innovative  Wash- 
ington Leadership  Institute  and  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  create  or 
strengthen  other  school-based  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation.  Under  this 
section  of  the  National  and  Communi- 
ty Service  Act,  all  school  aged  children 
are  eligible  for  participation  in 
projects  like  the  Washington  Leader- 
ship Institute.  The  Washington  Lead- 
ership In-stitute  currently  sponsors 
various  programs  that  help  young 
people  from  many  different  back- 
grounds develop  leadership  skills  while 
serving  their  communities  through 
projects  they  design  themselves.  A 
moving  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished is  the  food  bank  in  Toledo. 
WA.  After  participating  in  the  week 
long  Governor's  School  for  Leadership 
which  is  part  of  the  Washington  Lead- 
ership Institute,  Sean  Fox  saw  a  great 
need  for  a  food  bank  in  his  home  town 
of  Toledo.  Acting  as  his  own  lobbyist, 
he  was  able  to  garner  the  necesary 
support  for  his  project  from  the 
mayor  of  Toledo,  Shirley  Grubb,  and 
his  school  principal.  Dennis  Clark.  Pol- 


lowing  extensive  ground  work  and  nu- 
merous organizational  meetings,  the 
food  bank  began  operating.  Operating 
out  of  an  old  roller  rink  that  the  town 
rented  for  the  project  at  $1  per  year, 
the  food  bank  soon  secured  second 
hand  refrigerators  and  freezers  to 
store  perishables.  To  this  day.  the 
Toledo  food  bank  is  fulfilling  a  very 
great  need,  and  for  this  we  owe  our 
thanks  to  Sean  Fox  and  the  Washing- 
ton Leadership  Institute. 

Additionally,  title  I  encourages  older 
Americans  and  businesses  to  become 
active  in  school  volunteer  and  partner- 
ship programs.  While  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  Federal  funding  for  educa- 
tion, I  do  believe  that  as  we  struggle 
with  scarce  resources  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  country,  it 
is  important  to  engage  volunteers  and 
businesses  in  school  improvement  pro- 
grams whenever  possible.  Further,  we 
can  not  underestimate  the  importance 
of  promoting  community  service  to 
postsecondary  education  age  individ- 
uals. S.  1430  recognizes  this  and  in- 
cludes provisions  which  expand  pro- 
grams like  the  Student  Financial  Inde- 
pendence Program  and  the  State  Stu- 
dent Incentive  Grant  Program.  In 
some  cases,  students  are  also  eligible 
for  forgiveness  of  student  loans. 

The  American  Conservation  and 
Youth  Service  Corps  included  under 
title  I  will  complement  Washington 
State's  current  efforts  involving  the 
Washington  Service  Corps  and  the 
Washington  Conservation  Corps. 
Under  this  section  of  the  bill.  States 
are  encouraged  to  establish  or  improve 
programs  that  provide  full-time  oppor- 
tunities to  youth  in  conservation  or 
human  service  related  projects.  The 
potential  productive  work  capacity 
under  this  program  is  significant  and 
the  education  and  skills  individuals 
gain  from  participation  is  irreplace- 
able. Four  hundred  young  Washingto- 
nians  participate  and  benefit  each 
year  in  the  Washington  Service  Corps 
working  on  community  service 
projects.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  give  even  more  young  residents  of 
my  home  State  the  opportunity  to 
leam  from  youth  service  experiences. 

Finally,  title  I  of  the  National  and 
Community  Ser\^ice  Act  also  provides 
for  demonstration  programs  which 
will  encourage  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  community  service 
programs  involving  part-time,  full- 
time,  and  senior  citizen  participants. 
Participants  in  this  program  will  re- 
ceive stipends  and  vouchers  good  for 
first-time  home  buying  and  education- 
al expenses. 

I  have  always  felt  that  voluntary 
service  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  living  in  a  free  society. 
Passage  of  this  measure  is  desperately 
needed  as  we  work  to  instill  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  country  the  importance 
of  national  and  community  service.  I 
strongly  believe  that  people  want  to 


contribute  to  society,  but  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  productive  opportuni- 
ties exist  and  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual has  an  equal  chance  to  partici- 
pate. This  compromise  represents  a 
solid  approach  to  utilizing  our  Na- 
tion's vast  and  untapped  human  re- 
sources and  to  restoring  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  that  has  clearly 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  The  benefits  of 
this  proposal  over  the  long  term  will 
far  outweigh  program  costs,  S.  1430 
deserves  expeditious  passage  by  the 
full  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  personally  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia  for  his  comments 
about  my  brother.  Bob.  Those  words 
were  strongly  felt  and  meant.  I  appre- 
ciate the  context  in  which  they  were 
used. 

I  also  extend  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  for  an  excellent  exposition 
about  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  his  bringing  to  bear  his 
own  personal  experience  which  I  think 
is  important  and  relevant  to  this  legis- 
lation. We  are  very  appreciative  of  his 
strong  statement  and  his  continuing 
support. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  not  members  of  the 
particular  committee  that  helped  to 
shape  this  legislation,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  one  of  those.  We 
value  highly  his  support  and  his  work- 
ing with  us  in  the  shaping  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  thank  him  very  much 
for  those  comments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  good 
number  of  statements  over  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  have  heard  from  most  of 
those,  although  not  all  of  those,  who 
had  different  recommendatioris  which 
we  considered.  We  still  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd];  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  whom  I  ref- 
erenced earlier  during  the  debate, 
who,  because  of  their  responsibilities 
as  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  necessitated  their  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua  and  now  are  on 
their  way  back  to  this  debate  and  have 
communicated  again  to  me  their 
strongest  support  and  their  desire  to 
be  heard  tomorrow.  But  we  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  the  members 
of  our  committee  and  a  number  of 
those  who  are  not  on  our  committee 
who  have  taken  a  very  special  interest. 

I  take  note  that  for  a  Monday  when 
there  was  the  announcement  that  we 
would  not  be  voting,  we  have  had  an 
impressive  group  of  Members  who 
have  spoken  about  the  issues  which 
are  incorporated  in  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

I  know  there  have  been  some  amend- 
ments which  have  been  proposed.  I, 
again,  indicate  we  have  permitted  time 
for  those  who  had  been  strongly  sup- 
portive of  the  legislation  to  speak.  But 
I  also  indicated  earlier  in  the  day  that 


we  hope  to  be  able  to  start  the  debate 
on  some  of  these  amendments  with 
the  final  disposition  of  some  of  those 
early  tomorrow  in  order  to  permit  the 
Senate's  schedule  to  move  forward. 

I  take  note  of  the  fact  that  over  the 
period  of  a  number  of  hours,  just 
about  noontime,  when  we  started  the 
debate,  we  have  not  had  one  Senator 
who  has  spoken  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
areas  of  policy  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  which  some 
Members,  in  the  form  of  amendments, 
have  expressed  some  concerns  about, 
but  we  have  not  had  any  Member 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  it.  We  take 
note  of  that  at  this  time. 

So  we  are  quite  prepared  to  move 
ahead,  Mr.  President,  in  considering 
any  of  the  amendments.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  stay  here  until  whatever  time 
Members  so  desire  so  that  we  can 
debate  these  amendments,  and  then 
we  would  be  prepared  to  work  out  with 
the  proponents  of  those  amendments 
and  the  leadership  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  so  we  can  dispose  of  them  at 
an  early  time  tomorrow  and  to  move 
this  whole  process. 

The  legislation  has  been  reviewed 
and  examined  and  heard  in  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  opportunities  to 
debate  many  of  these  issues  in  our 
committee  prior  to  coming  to  the 
floor.  We  worked  with  as  many  of 
those  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
been  interested  in  this  approach  over 
a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  We 
think  we  have  a  sound  package  that 
the  sponsors  can  defend  and  are  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  So  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  move  this  process  forward 
and  come  to  grips  with  any  differing 
views  so  that  the  Senate  can  work  its 
will  and  that  this  legislation,  which  so 
many  have  contributed  to.  will  move 
forward  in  the  legislative  process. 

There  is  work  to  do  over  in  the 
House.  They  formed  a  task  force.  Dif- 
ferent proposals  have  been  advanced 
there.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  leadership,  and  I  know  others 
have  as  well.  I  know  our  majority 
leader  has.  This  is  a  priority  item,  so 
we  want  to  move  this  forward.  We  re- 
alize we  have  a  number  of  other  ex- 
tremely important  pieces  of  legislation 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  rlerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  bill  before  us. 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1430,  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1989. 

First  of  all.  let  me  commend  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill  and  those  who  have 
been  working  diligently  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  getting  the  price  tag 
down  to  what  I  think  is  a  much  more 
reasonable  level  and  one  which  is 
likely  to  lead  to  passage. 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  that  S.  1430  is 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. Community  service,  clearly 
not  a  new  concept,  has  frequently  not 
received  the  attention  and  recognition 
that  it  deserves.  Without  the  panoply 
of  community  service  programs  our 
country  would  not  be  as  great  as  it  is. 
Too  frequently  their  efforts  go  unno- 
ticed. Passage  of  this  bill  will  publicly 
acknowledge  this  work  and  encourage 
others  to  give  of  their  time  as  well. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  outline  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  for  others  before 
me  have  already  done  that  very  ade- 
quately. But  I  do  want  to  address  one 
of  the  recurring  criticisms  I  have 
heard  about  this  bill. 

That  criticism  is  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides money  for  volunteers,  which 
many  believe  is  antiethical  to  commu- 
nity service,  and  I  agree  to  a  certain 
extent.  Community  service  should  be 
free,  but  unfortunately  it  does  have  its 
costs.  Costs  associated  with  starting  up 
programs  in  schools  and  communities, 
administration  costs  for  running  pro- 
grams, vehicles  needed  to  transport 
volunteers,  building,  and  publication 
costs. 

But  those  are  often  minimal  costs 
compared  to  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
uals of  their  time  and  their  own 
money.  Part  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  bill  are  those  which  come 
from  the  student  financial  aid  forgive- 
ness program.  Some  might  argue  that 
this  is  a  co'  'y  and  unwarranted  provi- 
sion. 

But  postsecundary  institutions  are 
expensive  ariu  more  and  more  students 
are  leaving  school  with  heavy  loan  and 
debt  burdens.  It  is  naive  to  think  that 
we  can  attract  energetic,  young,  and 
bright  individuals  into  community  and 
social  service  when  they  have  loan  re- 
payments to  think  about.  It  is  not  a  fi- 
nancial inducement  into  service: 
rather  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
community  service  is  a  sacrifice,  a  sac- 
rifice which  has  numerous  benefits 
not  to  the  individual  alone  but  to  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

S.  1430  establishes  a  comprehensive 
framework  and  infrastructure  for  com- 
munity service.  It  provides  programs 
from  elementary  through  to  secondary 
schools.  Incentives  for  involvement  in 
higher  education  and  on  through  to 
programs  to  encourage  senior  citizens. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  number  of 
different  programs  and  concepts  for 
community  service.  One  of  these  pro- 
grams is  the  American  Conservation 
and    Youth    Service    Corps.    National 


recognition  and  Federal  support  for 
this  program  will  clearly  enhance  the 
work  that  States  have  already  em- 
barked upon.  I  want  to  just  briefly  ex- 
plain the  effects  of  this  program  in  my 
State  of  Vermont. 

The  Vermont  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  was  established  in  1985  with  the 
intent  of  helping  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  State's  cultural  heritage. 
This  past  summer  marked  Vermont 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  [VYCC] 
fourth  year  of  serving  Vermont  youth 
and  improving  State  lands  and  com- 
munities. During  the  year,  90  youth 
corpsmembers,  ages  6-21,  and  46, 
JTPA  recipients,  participated  in  a  vari- 
ety of  conservation  projects  including; 
trail  blazing,  fence  building,  construc- 
tion of  drainage  systems,  and  upgrad- 
ing of  community  parks  and  grounds. 

But  the  variety  of  conservation 
projects  are  not  the  only  component 
of  the  program.  Educational  assess- 
ments, remediation,  and  employment 
competency  training  are  important  as- 
pects of  the  program.  A  special  cur- 
riculum, writing,  reading,  discussion 
combining  preemployment  competen- 
cies and  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion issues,  was  developed  specifically 
for  the  Vermont  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  The  curriculum  has  proven 
highly  successful  in  teaching  partici- 
pants leadership  and  communication 
skills,  involvement  in  community  serv- 
ice and  appropriate  tool  and  safety 
training. 

The  Vermont  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  has  become  a  program  which 
enriches  the  lives  of  Vermont  youth 
through  special  learning  opportunities 
while  providing  a  service  to  Vermont 
communities  and  the  environment. 
Corpsmembers  complete  the  summer 
with  a  greater  awareness  of  their  own 
potential,  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
environment,  and  an  awareness  of  the 
rewards  of  team  work  and  community 
service. 

S.  1430  brings  together  programs  al- 
ready in  existence  and  new  ones  to  en- 
courage community  service  in  our 
country.  I  have  seen  the  success  of 
programs  within  my  State,  and  now  it 
is  time  to  expand  them  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  bill  amd  am  hopeful  it  will  occur 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  National  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1989  is  still  the  pending 
business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  some  way  to  com- 
promise some  of  the  differences  In  the 
legislation.  I  have,  and  I  know  some 
others  have,  some  serious  reservations 
about  the  costs  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  legislation.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  certain  if  legislation 
does  pass— and  I  assume  we  can  work 
out  our  differences— that  may  be  in 
the  works  and  maybe,  if  so,  we  can 
take  care  of  all  the  legislation  very 
quickly.  But  if  it  does  pass  the  body  it 
must  ensure  that  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities are  involved  in  national  serv- 
ice programs  as  volunteers,  not  just  as 
recipients. 

The  talents  and  skills  of  our  43  mil- 
lion Americans  with  disabilities  have 
been  seriously  underutilized  for  much 
too  long.  At  a  time  when  the  President 
has  endorsed  historic  civil  rights  legis- 
lation for  people  with  disabilities,  we 
must  guarantee  that  these  citizens  are 
given  the  opportimity  to  participate 
fully  in  any  national  service  initiative. 

Although  recipients  of  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  legislation  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  it  is  referenced  in  this  legislation, 
I  believe  we  could  strengthen  the  bill 
by  spelling  it  out.  Doing  so  will  im- 
prove opportunities  for  people  with 
disabilities  and  help  break  the  cycle  of 
separateness  that  plagues  this  minori- 
ty. 

My  amendments  will  have  to  be  re- 
configured when  we  have  a  substitute, 
but  my  amendments  are  simple.  The 
bill  now  defines  "adult  volunteer"  as  a 
person  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
schooling,  including  an  older  Ameri- 
can, an  employee  of  a  private  business, 
an  employee  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  or  any  other  individual  work- 
ing without  financial  remuneration  in 
an  educational  institution  to  assist  stu- 
dents, or  out  of  school  youth. 

The  bill  also  specifies  that,  in  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  adult  volun- 
teer and  partnership  programs,  priori- 
ty shall  be  given  to  programs  that  in- 
volve individuals  of  different  ages, 
races,  sexes,  ethnic  groups,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

My  proposal  would  amend  this  lan- 
guage to  include  a  person  with  a  dis- 
ability under  the  definition  of  an  adult 
volunteer  and  add  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities to  the  list  delineating  pro- 
gram participants. 

We  also  modify  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  would  suggest  the  types  of 
national  service  that  may  be  made 
available  under  national  service  dem- 
onstration programs.  The  bill  now  in- 
cludes health  care  services,  child  care, 
housing-related  programs  and  self- 
help  programs  under  the  category 
human  service.  Our  proposal  would 
specifically  include  programs  that 
assist  those  who  are  elderly,  disabled. 


poor,  and  homeless  in  obtaining  mean- 
ingful employment. 

Project  with  industry  programs,  pro- 
grams under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
offering  employment  assistance  are 
among  the  types  of  programs  and  or- 
ganizations that  could  benefit  from 
the  services  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  just 
focus  on  service  programs  that  will 
make  easier  the  day-to-day  lives  of  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens.  We  should 
also  emphasize  programs  that  can 
assure  many  of  these  individuals 
achieve  greater  independence  and  dig- 
nity by  helping  them  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

Important  to  such  endeavors  is  the 
recognition  that  all  of  us  have  unique 
talents  and  skills— whether  one  hap- 
pens to  have  a  disability  or  not. 

Overcoming  the  barriers  that  ex- 
clude adults  with  disabilities  from  jobs 
conmiensurate  with  their  abilities  has 
not  been  easy. 

There  are  many  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, who  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
ability, are  unable  to  work,  yet  could 
significantly  contribute  to  volunteer 
activities. 

It  is  already  being  done.  Just  recent- 
ly, I  might  add,  the  Dole  Foundation 
awarded  a  grant  to  the  Center  for  In- 
dependent Living  in  Berkeley,  CA,  to 
assist  the  area  homeless  in  finding 
shelter  and  eventual  employment 
through  job  training  activities. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken 
the  lead  with  this  project  through 
funding  under  the  Stewart  McKlrmey 
Act. 

This  project  is  just  one  example  of 
true  voluntarism  at  work— people 
working  together  providing  free  train- 
ing and  counseling  to  help  homeless 
people  find  jobs  and  integrate  them- 
selves back  into  the  community. 

In  addition  to  regular  paid  staff, 
there  are  many  homeless  and  people 
with  disabilities  who  volunteer  their 
talents.  Since  the  October  17  earth- 
quake, the  project  has  assisted  victims 
in  relocating  and  finding  employment. 
The  project  has  also  set  up  a  clothing 
center  to  provide  free  clothing  to  the 
homeless. 

People  with  disabilities  are  eager 
and  ready  to  contribute  yet  still  face 
discrimination  and  lack  of  accessibil- 
ity. Assuring  access  carries  with  it  the 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  rea- 
sonable accommodations. 

Two  of  the  amendments  under  my 
proposal  will  require  reasonable  ac- 
commodations for  people  with  disabil- 
ities. 

One  win  insist  that  the  applications 
in  their  descriptions  of  the  equipment 
facilities,  emergency  care,  and  other 
features,  include  accommodations  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Often  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  partici- 
pants   with    disabilities    involves    no 


more  than  taking  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach that  need  not  be  difficult  to  be 
effective.  The  other  amendment  pro- 
poses making  the  3-week  training  pro- 
gram required  by  this  legislation  to  be 
accessible  wherever  appropriate. 

The  biggest  barrier  to  Inclusion  of 
people  with  disabilities  is  the  lack  of 
understanding.  The  responsibility  to 
support  people  with  disabilities  begins 
and  ends  where  it  does  with  everyone 
else.  These  amendments  will  send  a 
signal  that  people  with  disabilities, 
like  everyone  else,  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  to  make  a  difference  In  their 
communities. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
bill  refers  to  individuals,  or  partici- 
pants, with  handicapping  conditions, 
my  proposal  would  substitute  the  term 
"with  disabilities"  wherever  the  term 
"with  a  handicapping  condition" 
occurs.  The  usage  of  the  term  "with 
disabilities"  is  consistent  with  lan- 
guage found  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  as 
well  as  disability-related  legislation 
pending  before  Congress,  including 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
and  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  This  important  change  in  termi- 
nology will  bring  outdated  terminolo- 
gy up-to-date  with  state-of-the-art 
policy  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  as  In  morning 
business  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKS  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  former 
President  Reagan  by  telephone.  I 
called  President  Reagan  to  thank  him 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  for  the  past  several 
years,  because  without  President  Rea- 
gsui's  steadfast  resolve,  we  would  not 
have  seen  a  free  election  or  a  fair  elec- 
tion; we  would  not  have  seen  the  elec- 
tion of  Violeta  Chamorro  In  that  coun- 
try. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
one  can  look  at  many  things  that  hap- 
pened over  the  past  several  years,  past 
several  months,  past  several  weeks  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Ronald  Reagan, 
despite  all  the  criticism  he  took  from 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  many 
Americans,  he  understood  precisely 
what  he  wanted  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua:  Democracy,  freedom,  and 
get  rid  of  a  dictator. 

Because  of  his  resolve  and  because 
of  his  steadfast  efforts,  because  of  the 
money  the  Congress  appropriated  to 
help  the  Contras,  because  of  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  that  time  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  because  of  his  continuing 
support,  never  wavering  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  freedom   and  democracy   to 


the  people  of  Nicaragua,  there  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  No.  1  cata- 
lyst In  all  this  has  been  former  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan. 

So  I  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  on  behalf  of  Vio- 
leta Chamorro,  the  winning  candidate, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  stood  with 
Ronald  Reagan  through  those  rather 
contentious  times. 

I  say  this  does  vindicate,  as  I  said 
earlier  today,  Ronald  Reagan's  policy 
during  the  Reagan  years.  Whenever 
you  give  the  people  a  chance,  an 
option  of  freedom  or  oppression,  they 
are  going  to  take  freedom  and  democ- 
racy every  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
PM  97 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1988  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  440(a). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  26,  1990. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  23, 
1990,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  aruiounclng 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing eru-olled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  1  through  March  7,  1990. 
as  'National  Quarter  Horse  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
signed  on  today,  February  26,  1990,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:04  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
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which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Government 
of  Haiti. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Government 
of  Haiti. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  February  26,  1990, 
he  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution 

S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  1  through  March  7.  1990, 
as  "National  Quarter  Horse  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

EIrich  W.  Bretthauer.  of  Nevada,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administra'  ir  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency: 

Jacqueline  L.  Phillips,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission;  and 

Hilda  Gay  Legg.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  anu  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  cor  mitlee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GARN  iby  request): 

S.  2168.  A  bill  to  am>nd  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  support  mobilization 
of  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  a  5-year  moratorium 
on  the  granting  of  patents  on  genetically  al- 
tered or  modified  animals  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  federal  regulatory  and  review  process 
to  deal  with  the  economic,  environmental. 
and  ethical  issues  raised  by  the  patenting  of 
such  animals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2170.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  contractors  receiving  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  of  their  affiliates 
may    engage    in    coastwise    or    intercoastal 


trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  (by  request): 

S.  2171.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2172.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2173.  A  bill  to  improve  the  management 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  streamlin- 
ing procedures  to  close  or  realign  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices, 

S.  2174.  A  bill  to  repeal  or  modify  certain 
reporting  requirements  relating  to  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 

BURDICKi: 

S.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  extend  the  compliance  date 
of  financial  responsibility  requirements  and 
to  establish  a  national  program  to  provide 
loan  guarantees  to  small  businesses  for  the 
closure  and  replacement  of  underground 
storage  tanks:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

LAtTTENBERC.  Mr.  CHAFEE,  Mr.  DUREN- 

BERGER.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  provide  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  environmental  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  'for  himself,  Mr. 

Levin.   Mr    Kohl.   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Grassley, 

and  Mr.  Daschle): 

S.  2177.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection 

and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to 

the  supply  of  winter  heating  fuels,  and  for 

other     purposes:     to     the     Committee     on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,   Mr.   Kohl,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr. 
Pell.      Mr.      Grassley.      and      Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Federal  criminal 
offense  for  illegal  creation  of  a  fuel  short- 
age; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin.   Mr.    Kohl.   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr 
Pell,  Mr.   Moynihan.   Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Conrad. 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.J.  Res    261    A  joint  resolution  making 
dire    emergency    supplemental    appropria- 
tions  for  low   income  home  energy  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  FORD: 

S.  Res.  249.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Atrium  on  March  5,  1990.  for  a  performance 
by  the  Western  Kentucky  University  Choir: 
ordered  held  at  the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 
S.  2168,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  support  mo- 
bilization of  the  defense  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs, 

defense  production  act  amendments  of  1990 

•  Mr,  GARN.  Mr,  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  bill  proposed 
by  the  administration  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  sup- 
port mobilization  of  the  defense  indus- 
trial base  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  sent 
us  their  suggestions.  I  think  that  this 
bill  is  indicative  of  the  administra- 
tion's firm  support  for  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  I  join  them  in 
urging  that  the  act  be  extended  this 
year.  Although  I  have  not  reviewed  or 
taken  a  position  of  every  provision  of 
the  bill,  I  believe  these  proposals  de- 
serve careful  consideration  and  am 
confident  that  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  will  support  many 
of  them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  administration's  bill  and  explana- 
tory materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1990'. 

extension  of  the  defense  production  act 

OF   1950 

Sec  2.  Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Title  I.  title  IIL  and  title  VII  of  this  Act 
shall  be  permanent  as  of  August  11.  1990. 
Provided.  That  all  authority  hereby  made 
permanent  under  Title  III  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  appropriation  Acts." 

declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act   of   1950   (50  U.S.C.   App.   2062)   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  (a)(1)  In  view  of  the  present  inter- 
national situation,  the  need  for  measures  to 
reduce  defense  production  lead  times  and 
bottlenecks,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  national  security,  our 
defense  mobilization  preparedness  effort 
continues  to  require  the  development  of 
preparedness  programs,  defense  industrial 
bELse  improvement  measures,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  domestic  productive  capacity  and 
supply  beyond  the  levels  needed  to  meet  the 
civilian  demand,  as  well  as  a  need  for  a 
maximized  response  to  early  warning  indica- 
tors to  ensure  the  timely  availability  of  ade- 
quate industrial  production  and  supply  for 
national  defense  requirements.  Also  re- 
quired is  some  diversion  of  certain  materials 


and  facilities  from  civilian  use  to  military 
and  related  purposes. 

"(2)  These  activities  are  needed  in  order  to 
Improve  defense  industrial  base  efficiency 
and  responsiveness,  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired for  industrial  mobilization  in  the 
event  of  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  to  respond  to  actions  occurring 
outside  of  the  United  States  which  could 
result  in  the  termination  or  reduction  of  the 
availability  of  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als, including  energy,  and  other  industrial 
resources,  which  could  adversely  affect  the 
national  defense  preparedness  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  ensure  the  national  de- 
fense preparedness  which  is  essential  to  na- 
tional security,  it  is  also  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  assure  the  availability  of  do- 
mestic energy  supplies  for  national  defense 
needs. 

"(b)(1)  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  assess  the  capability  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  to  satisfy  peacetime, 
surge  and  mobilization  requirements  and 
take  necessary  actions,  where  appropriate, 
to  ensure  that  adequate  domestic  produc- 
tion capacity  exists  to  satisfy  these  require- 
ments. To  ensure  that  essential  mobilization 
requirements  are  met,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  stockpiling  stategic  materials  to 
the  extent  that  such  stockpiling  is  economi- 
cal and  feasible. 

"(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
plans  and  programs  to  carry  out  this  decla- 
ration of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  with 
due  consideration  for  promoting  efficiency 
and  competition." 

expansion  of  PRODtJCTIVE  CAPACITY  AND 
SUPPLY 

Sec  4.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "25.000,000"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■50,000,000  ". 

Sec  5.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1995"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten 
years  from  the  initial  date  of  such  purchase, 
commitment  to  purchase,  or  sale  ". 

Sec  6.  Section  309  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2099)  is  re- 
pealed. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  7.  Section  708A  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158a)  is 
repealed. 

Sec  8.  Section  708  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2158)  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and  subsection  (j)  of 
section  708A"  in  subsection  (a)  thereof; 

(b)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b),  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term— 

"(1)  'antitrust  laws'  means— 

"(A)  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.): 

"(B)  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.); 

"(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  etseq.). 

•■(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  (15  U.S.C.  8  and  9); 

"(E)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  13.  13a,  13b,  and  21a);  and 

"(F)  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
61-65). 

"(2)  'plan  of  action'  means  any  of  one  or 
more  documented  methods  adopted  by  par- 
ticipants in  an  existing  voluntary  agreement 
to  implement  that  agreement."; 

(c)  in  subparagraph  (c)(1). 


(1)  by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  708A(o),  upon"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""Upon";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ""and  plans  of  action" 
after  "voluntary  agreements"; 

(d)  in  subparagraph  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  therein. 

(e)  in  subparagraph  (d)(1),  by  striking  ", 
and  the  meetings  of  such  committees  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
Meetings  of  such  committees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  the  individual  designat- 
ed by  the  President  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
finds  that  the  matter  or  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  such  meetings  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  matters  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1),  (b)(3).  or  (b)(4)  o'  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code."; 

(f)  in  subparagraph  (d)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  552(b(l)  and  (b)(3)"  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  subsections  (b)(1).  (b)(3).  and 
(b)(4)  of  section  552"; 

(g)  in  subparagraph  (e)(1).  by  inserting 
"and    plans    of    action"    after    "voluntary 

agreements": 
(h)  in  subparagraph  (e)(3), 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (b)(1)  or  (b)<3)  of  section  552" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (bxi). 
(b)(3),  or  (b)(4)  of  section  552";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (G),  by  striking  out 
"subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(b)(1),  (b)(3),  and  (b)(4)  of  section  552"; 

(i)  in  subsections  (f)  and  (g), 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement''  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  plan"  after  "the  agree- 
ment" each  place  it  appears; 

(j)  in  subsection  (h). 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action" 
after  "voluntary  agreements": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(3)  in  subsection  (h)(3)  by  striking  out 
"subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(b)(1),  (b)(3),  and  (b)(4)  of  section  552":  and 

(4)  in  subsections  (h)(7)  and  (h)(8)  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (b)(1)  or  (b)(3)  of 
section  552"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(3),  or  (b)(4)  of  sec- 
tion 552"; 

(k)  in  subsection  (j).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)(l)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  de- 
fense for  any  person  to  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  (or 
any  similar  law  of  any  State)  with  respect  to 
any  action  taken  to  develop  or  carry  out  any 
voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
under  this  section  (provided  that  such 
action  was  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring competition)  that— 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken— 

■■(i)  in  the  course  of  developing  either  a 
voluntary  agreement,  the  making  of  which 
was  initiated  by  the  President,  or  a  plan  of 
action  adopted  thereunder,  or 

"(ii)  to  carry  out  either  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment authorized  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section,  the  making  of  which 
was  initiated  by  the  President,  or  a  plan  of 
action  adopted  thereunder,  and 

""(B)  such  a  person  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated hereunder,  and  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  plan  of  action. 

"(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  actions  taken  to 
develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  the  defense  provided  in  this  subsec- 


tion shall  be  available  only  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  person  asserting  the  defense 
demonstrates  that  the  action  was  specified 
in.  or  within  the  reasonable  contemplation 
of  an  approved  voluntary  agreement  the 
making  of  which  was  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  approved  plan  of  action  adopted 
thereimder, 

"(3)  Persons  Interposing  the  defense  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  elements  of  the 
defense,  except  that  the  burden  shall  be  on 
the  person  against  whom  the  defense  is  as- 
serted with  respect  to  whether  the  action 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  com- 
petition.": 

(1)  in  subsection  (k),  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  it  appears 

(m)  in  subsection  (1),  by  inserting  "or  plan 
of  action"  after  "voluntary  agreement": 

(n)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (n),  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  aictivities  conducted  under  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  section,  when  con- 
ducted in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  the  rules  promulgated  her- 
under.  and  the  provisions  of  the  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  are  exempt 
from  all  Federal  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  advisory  committees.";  and 

(o)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (o).  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(0)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged 
breach  of  contract  was  caused  predominant- 
ly by  action  taken  during  an  emergency  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  authorized  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section." 

EXECUTIVE  RESERVE 

Sec.  9.  Section  710  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2160)  is 
amended— 

'a)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  President,  upon  finding  that 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this  section 
requires  such  action,  may  exempt  with  re- 
spect to  specified  activities,  persons  who 
become  employed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1),  and  their  private  employers,  from 
the  antitrust  laws  or  any  similar  state  law; 
Provided,  that  the  exemption  authorized  in 
this  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  activities  undertaken  in  good  faith 
within  the  scope  of  the  employer's  official 
governmental  duties. ■■; 

(b)  in  subsection  <b),  by  striking  para- 
graph 6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(6)  The  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  making  appointments  under  this 
subsection  (b).  shall  file  with  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Register  for  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  including  the 
name  of  the  appointee,  the  employing  de- 
partment or  agency,  the  title  of  the  appoint- 
ee's position,  and  the  name  of  the  appoint- 
ee"s  private  employer.  Any  such  appointee 
who  is  not  required  to  file  a  financial  disclo- 
sure report  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  shall  file 
with  the  appointing  department  or  agency  a 
confidential  financial  disclosure  report  pur- 
suant to  section  107  of  that  Act."; 

tc)  in  subsection  (b)(7)  by  striking  "'Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Civil  Ser\'ice  Com- 
mission" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Di- 
rector, Office  of  Personnel  Management"; 
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(d)  In  subaectlon  (e).  by  iiuertlng  "(1)" 
before  the  first  sentence,  striking  the  last 
■entenoe.  and  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President,  upon  finding  that 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this  section 
requires  such  action,  may  exempt  with  re- 
spect to  aepclfled  activities,  members  of  this 
executive  reserve  who  become  employed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  during  periods  of 
emergency,  or  who  are  engaged  In  the  exec- 
utive reaerve  training  program,  and  their 
private  employers,  from  the  antitrust  laws 
or  any  similar  State  law:  Provided,  that  the 
exemption  authorized  in  this  paragraph  (4) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  activities 
undertaken  In  good  faith  within  the  scope 
of  the  employees'  official  governmental 
duties:  and 

"(3)  The  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  employing  members  of  the  execu- 
tive reserve  under  this  subsection  <e)  shall 
file  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register 
for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
statement  including  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployee's position,  and  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployee's private  employer.  Any  such  em- 
ployee who  is  not  required  to  file  a  financial 
disclosure  report  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  shall 
fUe  with  the  employing  department  or 
agency  a  confidential  financial  disclosure 
report  pursuant  to  section  107  of  that  Act": 
and 

(e)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  anti- 
trust laws'  has  the  same  meaning  that  it  has 
under  section  708. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  activities  conducted  under  this 
section  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  all 
Federal  laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  advisory  committees. 

"(j)  The  President  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations implementing  the  exemptions  con- 
tained In  subsections  (b)(4)  and  (e)  of  this 
section." 

Sk.  10.  Chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  section  203.  by  adding  a  new  subsec 
tion  (g),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  certifies  in  wTiting  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  requires."; 

(b)  in  section  205,  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (1),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  This  section  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  certifies  in  writing  that  the  na 
tional  interest  so  requires.": 

(c)  In  section  207,  in  the  form  that  section 
Is  in  effect  before  January  1.  1991.  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (1).  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  This  section  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  certifies  in  writing  that  the  na 
tional  interest  so  requires. ": 

(d)  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  208.  by 
striking  'or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  by 
striking  ". "  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (5).  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  If  the  President  certifies  in  writing 
that  the  national  Interest  so  requires.": 

(e)  in  section  209.  by  adding  a  new  subsec 
tion  (g),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  if  the 
President  certifies  in  writing  that  the  na 
tional  Interest  so  requires.";  and 

(f)  in  section  207.  as  amended  by  sections 
101  and  102  of  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  (P.L.  101-199).  by  adding  a  new  para 


graph  (7)  to  subsection  (J),  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'■(7)  National  IifTxaxsT  WArvxR.— The  re- 
strictions contained  in  this  section  shall  not 
apply  if  the  President  certifies  in  writing 
that  the  national  interest  so  requires.". 

Sxc.  11.  The  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et  ieg.)  is 
sunended— 

(a)  by  repealing  sections  603  through  606. 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  607.  and 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  608: 

(b)  in  subsection  <c)  of  section  607.  by 
striking    .  603(c).  605(a).  or  606(c)"; 

(c)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  608.  by 
striking    .  603,  604,  605.  or  606' '  and 

(d)  in  the  table  of  contents,  by  striking 
the  items  relating  to  sections  603  through 
606. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  Section  702  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152)  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  striking  paragraph  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof; 

■(b)  the  word  materials'  shall  include  raw- 
materials,  articles,  commodities,  compo- 
nents, processes,  products,  supplies,  and 
technical  information,  and  services  with 
regard  thereto. '; 

(b>  by  striking  paragraph  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

■■(c)  The  word  facilities'  shall  include 
services  with  regard  thereto,  but  shall  not 
include  farms,  churches  or  other  places  of 
worship,  or  private  dwelling  houses."; 

(c)  by  striking  paragraph  id)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  The  term  'national  defense"  means 
programs  for  military  and  energy  produc- 
tion or  construction,  military  assistance  to 
any  foreign  nation,  stockpiling,  space,  and 
directly  related  activity.  ";  and 

Id)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (g)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  The  word  services'  shall  include  any 
effort  that  is  needed  in  or  incidental  to  the 
development,  production,  construction,  as- 
semblage, processing,  delivery,  use  or  distri- 
bution of  materials  or  facilities." 

Sec.  13.  Section  703(b)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2153(b)) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  14.  Section  705(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2155(e)) 
is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  after  the  words  'person 
furnishing  such  information  shall  "  the  fol- 
lowing: 'be  exempt  from  public  disclosure 
under  section  522(b)(3)(B)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  and  shall":  and 

(b)  by  repealing  the  second  paragraph 
thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Section  711  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2161)  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  striking  'and  for  payment  of  inter- 
est under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section"  in 
subsection  (a)(1); 

(b)  by  striking  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  in 
subsection  (a)(li  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   Office  of  Management  and  Budget"; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

'■<4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994. 
and  1995  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry 
out  ttie  provisions  of  sections  301.  302.  and 
303  of  the  Act';  and 

id)  by  addmg  a  new  paragraph  (5)  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(5)  Actions  that  would  exceed  the  dollar 
limit   in  Section  303(a)  are  hereby  author- 


ized for  the  following  industrial  resources 
shortfalls: 

(A)  accelerated  cooled/direct  quenched 
steel  plate;  and 

(B)  thermoelectric  coolers." 

Sec.  18.  Sections  705(d)  and  716  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2155(d)  and  2165)  are  amended  by  striking 
"$1,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$10,000". 

Sec.  17.  Section  720  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2169)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sectional  Analysis 
Purpose:  To  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  support  mobilization  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SECTION  1 .  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  cites  Act  as  the  "Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1990". 

SECTION  3.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODDCmON  ACT  Of  1960 

This  section  converts  the  non-permanent 
provisions  of  Titles  I,  III.  and  VII  of  the  Act 
to  jjermanent  status.  Currently,  the  Act 
contains  an  expiration  date  of  August  10, 
1990  for  these  non-permanent  provisions  of 
the  Act.  The  proposed  amendment  avoids 
costly  impacts  on  national  defense  and  pre- 
paredness programs  that  would  result  from 
termination  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  3.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

The  Declaration  of  Policy  was  a  call  to 
action  in  the  Korean  War  pyeriod.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tion and  to  present  a  stronger  basis  for  in- 
dustrial mobilization  preparedness,  a  clear- 
er, more  concise  and  workable  declaration  of 
policy  is  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  concept  of  the  "Graduat- 
ed Mobilization  Response"  (GMR)  is  intro- 
duced. GMR  provides  for  a  graduated  re- 
sponse to  early  wsuTiing  indicators  to  ensure 
the  timely  availability  of  adequate  Industri- 
al production  and  resources  for  national  de- 
fense requirements. 

SECTION  4.  RAISE  CEILING  FOR  PURCHASE 
COMMITMENTS 

This  section  raises  from  $25,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  the  outstanding  amount  of  pur- 
chases or  purchase  commitments  to  correct 
an  industrial  resource  shortfall.  If  the  ag- 
gregate outstanding  amount  of  all  procure- 
ment actions  would  exceed  $50,000,000,  then 
any  further  purchase  commitments  may  be 
taken  only  if  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

SECTION  5.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
PURCHASES  AND  PURCHASE  AGREEMENTS 

This  section  extends  the  completion  date 
for  Title  III  projects  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 303  "ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  commitment  to  purchase  or  sale". 
The  current  deadline  is  September  30.  1995. 
which  was  last  extended  by  amendments  to 
the  Act  in  1980.  The  proposed  change  r>er- 
manently  adds  ten  years  to  the  completion 
date  for  any  project  under  Title  III  of  the 
Act. 

SECTION  6.  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  309  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 

This  section  repeals  the  requirement  for 
reporting  on  the  effects  of  offsets  on  the  de- 
fense preparedness,  industrial  competitive- 
ness, employment,  and  trade  of  the  United 
States. 


SECTION  7.  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  708A 


This  section  repeals  section  708A  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  In  all  respects  but 
one,  section  708A  is  obsolete. 

When  enacted  in  1975,  section  708A  pre- 
scribed procedures  for  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  to  implement  the  Agreement  on  an 
International  Energy  Program  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1974.  Subsequently,  the  Eiiergy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  was  enacted, 
with  section  252  therein  (42  U.S.C.  6272) 
now  serving  as  the  exclusive  statute  govern- 
ing the  United  States'  participation  in  the 
International  Energy  Program,  and  render- 
ing section  708A  obsolete  for  purposes  of 
the  International  Energy  Program. 

The  only  remaining  effective  provision  in 
section  708A  is  subsection  (o).  which  prohib- 
its the  use  of  voluntary  agreements  under 
section  708  to  implement  any  international 
agreement  relating  to  petroleum  products  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Conse- 
quently, subsection  708A(o)  causes  an  anti- 
trust (lefense  to  be  unavailable  for  volun- 
tary actions  by  United  States  oil  companies 
to  fulfill  the  United  States'  oil  supply  obli- 
gations under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  other  international  agreements,  such  as 
the  United  States-Israel  Oil  Supply  Agree- 
ment. Repeal  of  section  708A  would  rectify 
this  situation  and  would  not  affect  the 
status  of  42  U.S.C.  6272  as  the  exclusive 
statute  governing  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  pursuant  to  the  Internation- 
al Energy  Program. 

SECTION  8.  VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Section  8(a)  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  the  repeal  of  Section  708A. 

Section  8(b)  defines  the  term  'plan  of 
action ".  Section  708  presently  omits  any 
provision  for  plans  of  action,  such  as  were 
employed  during  the  Korean  War  and  as  au- 
thorized under  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  with  regard  to 
the  Agreement  on  an  International  Energy 
Program.  Thus,  at  present  under  section 
708,  it  appears  that  any  actions  decided  by 
voluntary  agreement  participants  would 
have  to  be  reflected  in  a  new  "voluntary 
agreement,"  as  distinguished  from  an  imple- 
menting document  adopted  by  the  partici- 
pants in  an  existing  voluntary  agreement.  A 
plan  of  action  may  propose  taking  steps,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  quite  significant  in 
their  effects  and  which  cannot  be  anticipat- 
ed when  the  voluntary  agreement  is  ap- 
proved. 

Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  a 
plan  of  action  is  a  separate  document  which 
needs  to  be  approved  separately,  but  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  elaborate  procedures 
for  approval  of  voluntary  agreements,  since 
such  procedures  could  impede  the  ability  of 
a  voluntary  agreement  group  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement  expeditious- 
ly. 

Section  8(c)  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  the  repeal  of  Section  708A. 

Section  8(d)  permits  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual to  be  delegated  the  authority  to 
make  voluntary  agreements  under  Title  I  of 
the  Act. 

Section  8(e)  modifies  section  708(d)(1)  to 
provide  authority  to  close  to  the  public 
meetings  of  advisory  committees  established 
In  coruiectlon  with  section  708  voluntary 
agreements,  to  permit  consideration  of  clas- 
sified or  other  sensitive  Information,  which 
may  be  essential  during  severe  national 
emergencies.  Specifically,  the  amendments 
authorize  the  closing  of  advisory  committee 
meetings  to  deal  with  subjects  that  fall 
within  subsections  (bid),  (b)(3).  and  (b)(4) 


of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA). 
The  (b)(1)  exemption  relates  to  material 
classified  on  the  grounds  of  national  securi- 
ty or  foreign  policy  considerations,  and  it  Is 
potentially  of  great  significance  in  emergen- 
cy planning  and  response.  The  (b)(3)  exemp- 
tion covers  material  exempted  from  disclo- 
sure by  other  statutes,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  18  U.S.C.  section  1905  and  50 
U.S.C.  App.  section  2155(e),  prohibiting, 
among  other  things,  disclosure  by  govern- 
ment employees  of  trade  secrets  and  other 
confidential  information  received  in  the 
course  of  employment.  The  (b)(4)  exemp- 
tion pertains  to  industry  confidential  or  pro- 
prietary information  or  data.  Also,  in  con- 
nection with  DPA  section  708(d)  advisory 
committees,  the  amendments  would  modify 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  708.  which  re- 
quires public  disclosure  of  trEmscripts  of  ad- 
visory committee  meetings  and  agreements 
resulting  therefrom,  unless  the  transcripts 
or  agreements  related  to  subjects  that  fall 
within  FOIA  exemptions  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3). 
The  amendment  would  make  the  public  dis- 
closure exemption  applicable  as  well  to  any 
"plan"  resulting  from  an  advisory  conunlt- 
tee  meeting,  and  would  expand  the  exemp- 
tion to  cover  subjects  that  fall  within  FOIA 
exemption  (b)(4)  pertaining  to  Industry  con- 
fidential or  proprietary  information  or  data. 

Section  8  (g),  (i).  (j).  (k).  (1)  and  (m)  In- 
serts the  term  plan  of  action  wherever  the 
term  voluntary  agreement  is  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 708  of  the  Act. 

Section  8(k)  eliminates  the  unique,  vague 
and  unreasonably  difficult  requirement  that 
in  order  for  actions  to  qualify  for  the  anti- 
trust defense,  the  person  taking  them  must 
prove  that  he  has  done  so  "In  good  faith." 
and  substitutes  the  test  applicable  to  the 
antitrust  defense  in  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA).  available  to  participants  In  the 
International  Energy  Program.  In  contrast 
with  the  DPA's  good  faith  requirement. 
EPCA  section  252  provides  that  the  actions 
complained  of  must  not  have  been  taken 
■'for  purposes  of  injuring  competition."  and. 
except  in  the  case  of  actions  taken  to  devel- 
op a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action, 
the  person  asserting  the  defense  must  dem- 
onstrate that  the  actions  were  "specified  in. 
or  within  the  reasonable  contemplation  of. 
an  approved  plan  of  action." 

Section  8(n)  exempts  voluntary  agreement 
participsmts  from  the  provisions  of  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  advisory 
committees  while  they  are  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  a  voluntary  agreement  and/or 
plan  of  action  under  this  Act. 

Section  8(o)  adds  a  new  subsection  (o). 
making  available  to  firms  fulfilling  a  Presi- 
dential request  pursuant  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  a  breach  of 
contract  defense  comparable  to  that  now  af- 
forded by  EPCA  section  252(j)  for  firms  par- 
ticipating In  actions  to  satisfy  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram. It  is  expected  that  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  action  participants  would 
demand  breach  of  contract  protection  as  a 
condition  of  their  assisting  In  carrying  out 
Government  policies  with  respect  to  the 
reallocation  of  resources. 

SECTION  9.  STRENGTHEN  EXECUTIVE  RESERVE 

This  section  provides  limited  protection 
from  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to  Special 
Government  Employees  Serving  Without 
Compensation  (WOC's)  and  National  De- 
fense Executive  Reservists  (NDER's).  to 
assure  that  the  section  710  authority  can  be 
utilized  to  make  the  most  constructive  use 


of  private  persons  from  industry  during  na- 
tional emergencies. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  man- 
power to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  DPA, 
section  710  of  the  Act  permits  the  President 
to  temporarily  employ  as  Federal  employees 
persons  who  possess  outstanding  experience 
and  abilities,  and  whose  skills  are  not  other- 
wise obtainable.  The  close  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry officials  required  by  these  programs 
may  be  perceived  as  exposing  them  to  anti- 
trust risks.  In  general,  antitrust  UabUlty  at- 
taches only  to  private  conduct  that  has  anti- 
competitive consequences.  Thus,  actions 
taken  by  a  governmental  official  within  the 
scope  of  this  authority  do  not  ordinarily 
give  rise  to  antitrust  concerns.  Actions  by 
NDERs  or  WOCs  that  cause  competitive 
harm  only  could  result  in  ultimate  antitrust 
liability  if  such  individuals  were  acting  out- 
side the  scope  of  their  governmental  activi- 
ty. What  Is  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
very  threat  of  antitrust  challenge  may  deter 
persons  from  industry  from  fully  participat- 
ing in  the  NDER.  even  where  their  conduct 
ultimately  would  be  held  not  to  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  antitrust  exemption  au- 
thority essentially  confirms  legislatively  the 
situation  already  established  by  case  law.  In 
addition,  section  9  would  exempt  WOCs  and 
NDERs  from  all  statutes,  rules  and  regula- 
tions ijertainlng  to  advisory  committees. 

SECTION  10.  AMENDMENT  TO  CHAPTER  1  1  OF 
TITLE  1  8.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

This  section  amends  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  exemptions  to  the 
principal  conflict  of  Interest  laws  for 
NDERs  and  WOCs  when  the  President  cer- 
tifies in  writing  that  the  national  Interest 
requires  a  waiver  from  these  laws.  Existing 
waiver  provisions  in  title  18  which  might 
apply  to  NDERs  or  WOCs  during  a  crisis  are 
inadequate.  Consequently,  NDERs  and 
WOCs  could  find  themselves  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  as  a  result  of  their  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  government  during 
a  period  of  NDER  activation  or  the  NDER 
member  may  find  that  he  or  she  is  not  em- 
ployable because  of  the  conflict  of  interest 
laws.  Such  considerations  have  seriously 
limited  the  participation  of  NDERs  in  the 
energy  industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  legisla- 
tive changes  would  not  themselves  waive 
the  conflict  of  interest  laws.  Rather,  they 
would  empower  the  President  to  do  so.  The 
President,  in  exercising  this  authority,  could 
Impose  restrictions  on  any  waivers  of  the 
conflict  of  interest  laws;  for  example,  he 
could  stipulate  that  the  waiver  would  not 
apply  to  certain  types  of  actions  that  might 
be  taken  by  a  WOC  or  NDER.  such  as  nego- 
tiation or  execution  of  government  con- 
tracts with  his  or  her  concurrent  or  former 
employer.  This  legislation  is  proposed  with 
the  intention  that  the  President  grant  waiv- 
ers only  insofar  as  necessary  to  achieve  Im- 
portant national  objectives.  The  point  Is 
that  this  requires  administrative  flexibility, 
which  current  law  does  not  provide.  The 
conflict  of  interest  law  waiver  authority 
would  not  be  limited  to  activated  WOCs  and 
NDERs.  because  the  Administration  be- 
lieves that  it  is  preferable  to  consider  revi- 
sions to  the  criminal  code  conflict  of  inter- 
est provisions  on  an  across-the-board  basis, 
rather  than  as  special  purpose  exemptions 
in  the  DPA. 

SECTION  1  1 .  AMENDS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  ORGANIZATION  ACT 

This  section  repeals  the  financial  report- 
ing and  conflict  of  interest  provisions  in  sec- 
tions 603  through  606.  section  607  (a)  and 
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(b).  and  section  608  (a)  and  <c)  of  the  De 
paxtment  of  Ener^  Organization  Act. 
These  provisions,  the  operation  of  which 
was  suspended  for  one  year  by  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989  (P.L.  101-194).  are  es 
sentlally  duplicative  of  the  post-employ' 
ment  and  participation  restrictions  in  Chap- 
ter 11  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  of 
the  financial  disclosure  requirements  in  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  101-194 

General  Provisions 

SKTION  13.  AMENDING  DEFINITIONS 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  incorporates  the 
term  service  Ln  the  definition  of  materials" 
and  "facilities,"  and  subsection  idi  adds  a 
definition  of  "ser\'ices. ' 

Subsection  (c)  amends  the  term  national 
defense"  to  drop  "atomic"  from  energy  so 
that  programs  for  all  forms  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  construction  are  covered  under 
the  Act. 

SECTION  13.  REPEAL  OF  PROVISION  PERTAINING 
TO  TITLE  IV  OF  ACT 

This  section  repeals  Section  703(b)  which 
refers  to  Title  IV  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  which  was  terminated  in  1953. 

SECTION   14.  AUTHORIZE  DISCLOSURE  OF 
CERTAIN  INFORMATION 

This  section  repeals  an  obsolete  para- 
graph which  prohibits  disclosure  of  confi 
dential  information  obtained  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  under  section  705  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  prior  to  April 
30.  1953. 

SECTION    15 

Subsection  lai  deletes  the  requirement 
that  interest  be  paid  on  Title  III  disburse- 
ments and  Inventory.  Subsection  ibi  amends 
section  711(a)<l)  by  striking  "the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget"  and  replacing  it  with  "the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget." 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  programs  under  sections  301.  302  and 
303  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  <d)  exempts  two  specific 
projects  from  the  dollar  ceiling  in  section 
303(a)  of  the  Act.  These  projects  would 
exceed  the  current  ceiling  and  the  increase 
relieves  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  a 
cumbersome  administrative  burden  without 
diminishing  existing  safeguards. 

SECTION   16.  INCREASE  PENALTIES 

This  section  amends  section  705(d)  and 
716  of  the  Act  to  make  fines  consistent  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  Act  that  provide 
for  fines.  Fines  should  reflect  current  finan- 
cial realities  and  be  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide deterrence 

SECTION  17.  REPEAL  OF  TERMINATED  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  SUPPLIES  AND  SHORTAGES 

This  section  repeals  section  720  of  the  Act 
which  set  up  the  National  CommLssion  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages.  The  Commission 
expired  on  March  31.  1977.  Its  functions  are 
provided  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35. 
United  States  Code,  to  impose  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  the  granting  of  patents 
on  genetically  altered  or  modifed  ani- 
mals in  order  to  establish  a  Federal 
regulatory  and  review  process  to  deal 
with  the  economic,  environmental,  and 
ethical  issues  raised  by  the  patenting 
of  such  animals:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


FIVE-YEAR  MORATORIUM  ON  PATENTING 
ANIMALS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  United  States 
dropped  the  first  atomic  bombs  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  American 
poet  E.B.  White  observed: 

The  quest  for  a  substitute  for  God  ended 
suddenly.  The  substitute  turned  up:  and 
who  do  you  suppose  it  was?  It  was  man  him- 
self, stealing  Gods  stuff 

Mr.  President,  those  words  came  to 
my  mind  on  Wednesday  as  my  col- 
leagues and  I  listened  to  Czechoslova- 
kian  President  Vaclav  Havel.  "We  still 
don't  know  how  to  put  morality  ahead 
of  politics,  science,  and  economy,"  he 
sai(i.  "We  are  still  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  the  only  genuine  back- 
bone of  all  our  actions,  if  they  are  to 
be  moral,  is  responsibility— responsibil- 
ity to  something  higher  than  my 
family,  my  country,  my  company,  my 
success."  More  than  four  decades  have 
passed  since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II  and  yet  we  continue  in  our  irre- 
sponsible and  indeed  immoral  quest  to 
steal  God's  stuff.  " 

I  rise  on  this  floor  today  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  suspend 
animal  patenting  for  5  years.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  quote  President  Havel  in 
this  context,  and  yet  my  concerns  over 
animal  patenting  are  inextricably  tied 
to  this  notion  of  "stealing  God's 
stuff.  "  Put  simply.  Mr.  President,  the 
patenting  of  animals  blurs  the  distinc- 
tion between  mans  work  and  God's 
work  in  a  way  I  believe  is  tremendous- 
ly dangerous. 

In  April  1987,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks  [PTO]  issued  a 
notice  that  it  would  begin  considering 
patent  applications  for  genetically  en- 
gineered vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals.  Because  I  was  concerned  by 
the  profound  economic,  environmen- 
tal, and  ethical  questions  issues  raised 
by  tiie  PTO's  unilateral  decision  to 
allow  the  animal  kingdom  to  be  pat- 
ented. I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  that  prohibited  the  use 
of  Patent  Office  funds  for  patenting 
genetically  engineered  animals.  Appar- 
ently my  colleagues  shared  my  con- 
cerns: the  amendment  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  the  PTO  agreed  not  to 
patent  any  animals  through  fiscal  year 
1987. 

In  February  1988,  I  again  introduced 
legislation— this  time  to  establish  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  animal  patenting. 
My  intent  was  to  allow  time  to  resolve 
the  concerns  surrounding  this  complex 
issue.  Unfortunately.  the  Patent 
Office  went  ahead  and  issued  a  patent 
on  genetically  engineered  mammals 
whose  cells  had  been  altered  so  as  to 
contain  a  cancer-causing  genetic  se- 
quence. 

Today  Mr.  President,  over  75  animal 
patents  are  pending.  In  the  almost  3 


years  since  the  PTO's  decision,  howev- 
er, virtually  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  regulating  this  controversial 
intellectual  property  area. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  once  again  place  a  mora- 
torium on  patenting  of  genetically  en- 
gineered animals.  This  5-year  morato- 
rium is  designed  to  provide  Congress 
with  sufficient  time  in  which  to  study 
and  appropriately  respond  to  the  com- 
plex implications  of  animal  patenting. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  PTO  has  no  way  of  dealing 
with  the  various  economic,  social,  gov- 
ernmental, environmental,  and  ethical 
issues  which  arise  from  its  decision  to 
extend  patents  to  animal  life.  As  I 
have  stated  before.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  care- 
fully consider  the  broad  ramifications 
of  the  technologies  it  encourages 
through  patenting.  This  careful  exam- 
ination has  not  taken  place  in  the  case 
of  the  creation  of  transgenic  animals. 
My  legislation  will  provide  time  to  con- 
duct a  congressional  review  of  this 
technology  and  take  appropriate  legis- 
lative steps  to  maximize  its  benefits 
while  minimizing  its  negative  impacts. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
halt  the  promising  field  of  genetic  en- 
gineering. I  want  to  be  very  clear  on 
this  point.  The  various  techniques  of 
biotechnology,  when  used  responsibly, 
have  enormous  potential  in  a  number 
of  areas  including  pharmaceutical  and 
agricultural  products.  However,  genet- 
ic engineering  now  allows  us  to  take 
human  genetic  traits  and  insert  them 
into  the  permanent  genetic  code  of 
animals.  We  are  also  gaining  the  in- 
creased ability  to  mix  and  match  the 
genetic  traits  of  animals,  insects,  and 
plants,  creating  new  and  different  spe- 
cies. To  suddenly  and  unconditionally 
grant  patents  for  the  development  of 
any  and  all  of  these  genetic  creations 
is  irresponsible  and  imprudent. 

Specific  concerns  about  animal  pat- 
enting center  on  its  economic,  environ- 
mental, ethical,  and  governmental  im- 
pacts. Let  me  address  each  one  individ- 
ually. 

In  economic  terms,  this  controversial 
patent  policy  transforms  the  genetic 
makeup  of  the  biotic  community  from 
a  common  heritage  of  us  all— to  the 
private  preserve  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions. Major  biotechnology  and  chemi- 
cal corporations  will  increasingly  com- 
pete for  control  and  ownership  of  the 
gene  pool  of  animal  species,  patenting 
those  creatures  that  they  can  success- 
fully genetically  engineer. 

Fearing  the  dramatic  economic  ef- 
fects of  this  policy  on  agriculture, 
farm  groups  across  the  country  have 
opposed  animal  patenting.  By  geneti- 
cally altering  a  major  livestock  spe- 
cies—and then  patenting  that  cre- 
ation—a corporation  could  become  the 
sole  controller  of  that  species.  Farmers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  corporation 


patent  fees  every  time  they  bred  the 
species,  or  sold  part  of  their  herd. 
Keep  In  mind  that  traditionally  bred 
animals  have  never  been  granted  pat- 
ents. Thus,  the  PTO  policy  has  given 
biotechnology  breeders  a  significant 
market  advantage  over  traditional 
breeders.  Given  the  major  contribu- 
tion that  traditional  breeders  have 
made  to  American  agriculture— and 
the  fact  that  biotechnology  has  yet  to 
create  a  successful  agricultural  prod- 
uct—this patent  advantage  for  bio- 
technology seems  unwise  economic 
policy.  Researchers  and  small  scientif- 
ic institutions  could  also  be  devastated 
by  animal  patenting  as  they  would  be 
forced  to  pay  patent  fees  on  genetical- 
ly engineered  laboratory  animals.  No 
study  has  yet  been  conducted  which 
focuses  on  the  potential  economic  im- 
pacts of  animal  patenting  on  farmers, 
researchers,  or  other  economic  groups. 
Such  a  comprehensive  study  is  long 
overdue. 

Environmental  concerns  stem  from 
the  fact  that  corporations  in  search  of 
patenting  profits  now  have  a  signifi- 
cant incentive  to  manipulate  animals 
and  release  genetically  engineered  ani- 
mals into  the  environment.  The  re- 
lease of  large  numbers  of  these  new 
genetically  engineered  animals  could 
have  significant  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Yet  no  study  of  these  im- 
pacts has  taken  place  either.  Nor  is 
there  any  regulation  to  review  the  de- 
liberate re-release  of  such  animals  into 
the  environment. 

The  ethical  implications  of  patent- 
ing animals  include  the  potential  in- 
crease in  animal  suffering  created  by 
large  ntimbers  of  transgenic  animals 
being  created  and  passing  along  novel 
genetic  traits  to  future  generations. 
These  animals  and  their  offspring  will 
be  the  victims  of  increasing  genetic 
tinkering,  trials  and  errors.  Additional- 
ly, a  variety  of  ethicists  and  religious 
denominations  have  expressed  deep 
concerns  about  the  dissemination  of 
human  characteristics  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  have  also  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  characterizing 
the  living  world  as  patentable  "manu- 
factures." Most  recently  in  July  1989. 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  Cen- 
tral Committee  agreed  that: 

Animal  life  forms  should  not  be  patented 
and  calls  for  further  study  of  the  profound 
moral  and  social  implications  of  patenting 
life  forms. 

And  in  June  1989,  the  European 
Patent  Commission  [EPC]  rejected  a 
patent  application  by  Harvard  which 
was  virtually  identical  to  the  patent 
granted  in  the  United  States.  The  EPC 
cited  both  legal  and  ethical  groimds 
for  its  rejection  of  the  patent  applica- 
tion. 

Finally,  there  is  growing  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  patenting 
human  forms,  especially  pre-embryos. 
since  these  forms  are  without  constitu- 
tional protection.  In  sum,  the  patent- 


ing of  animals  creates  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  establishment  of  ethical 
limits  to  man's  right  to  manipulate 
and  refashion  the  biotic  community  to 
his  commercial  needs. 

Traditionally  the  patent  and  copy- 
right laws  have  statutory  protections 
assuring  that  rights  and  privileges 
owned  by  the  public  are  not  ^ven  over 
to  private  ownership.  Under  this  rule 
of  law.  living  things  were  held  not  to 
be  patentable  as  being  in  the  public 
ownership.  Congress  allowed  the  pat- 
enting of  certain  plants  twice,  once  in 
1930.  and  again  in  1970.  However,  in 
1980,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-to-4 
decision.  Chakrabarty  versus  Dia- 
mond, held  that  microorganisms  were 
patentable  if  they  had  been  genetical- 
ly altered.  The  minority  In  that  deci- 
sion maintained  that  the  patenting  of 
microorganisms  should  not  be  allowed 
without  a  clear  signal  from  Congress 
that  this  was  the  statutory  intent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Patent  Office  has  uni- 
laterally extended  the  holding  in 
Chakrabarty  to  allow,  for  the  first 
time,  the  patenting  of  the  entire 
animal  kingdom,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  man  himself.  This  repre- 
sents a  vast,  unique  and  deeply  trou- 
bling usurpation  of  congressional  au- 
thority. Moreover  it  denies  the  public 
the  traditional  legislative  process  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  to  re- 
scind this  Patent  Office  decision 
simply  maintains  the  status  quo,  by  re- 
turning major  patenting  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  correct  and  traditional 
forum.  Congress.  In  the  future.  Con- 
gress can  decide,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  if  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
allow  genetically  engineered  animals 
to  be  patented. 

I  ask  that  a  list  of  organizations  sup- 
porting this  legislation  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Organizations  Supporting  Hatfield 
Moratorium  Legislation 

American  Humane  Association. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Friends  of  Animals. 

Animal  Welfare  Institute. 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

American  Anti-Vivisection  Society. 

Animal  Protection  Institute  of  America. 

Humane  Farming  Association. 

Doris  Day  Animal  League. 

Fund  for  Animals  (New  York). 

National  Alliance  for  Animal  Legislation. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

National  F'armers  Union. 

Foundation  on  Economic  Trends.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2170.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  contractors  receiv- 
ing  operating-differential   subsidy   or 
their  affiliates  may  engage  in  coast- 


wise or  intercoastal  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

SUBSIDIZED  VESSELS  IN  COASTAL  TRASK 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
opinion  in  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
versus  Cormor,'  the  Court,  in  my  view, 
very  succinctly  and  accurately  ex- 
plained the  purposes  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  the  rationale 
underlying  certain  of  its  provisions 
which  are  affected  by  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today.  The  Court  said: 

The  purposes  surrounding  the  enactment 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as  ex- 
plained in  its  legislative  history  and  Section 
101  of  the  8w:t  were  to  promote  and  develop 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine  to 
serve  American  shippers  in  time  of  peace. 
Accordingly,  the  1936  Act  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  develop  the  carriage  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  nation's  foreign  com- 
merce by  United  States  flag  vessels  in  time 
of  war  and  peace  through  payment  of  con- 
struction subsidy  and  operating  subsidy  for 
use  in  competition  with  lower  cost  foreign 
flag  vessels.  Another  important  purpose  of 
the  Act  was  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
an  unsubsidized.  privately  owned  merchant 
fleet  sufficient  to  carry  all  of  the  nation's 
"domestic  water-borne  commerce"  (Section 
101  of  the  Act). 

Sections  506  and  605(a)  of  the  Act  contem- 
plate exceptions  to  the  general  scheme  of 
allowing  subsidy  for  foreign  operations  only. 
These  exceptions  exist  as  to  vessels  on  four 
specified  kinds  of  mixed  voyages,  including 
vessels  on  "a  voyage  in  foreign  trade  on 
which  the  vessel  may  stop  at  certain  speci- 
fied domestic  off-shore  points,  providing 
subsidy  is  prorated  according  to  domestic 
operation.  Yet  Section  805(a)  directs  the 
Secretary  even  in  those  cases  not  to  permit 
the  operation  of  subsidized  vesels  in  domes- 
tic waters  if  he  "finds  it  will  result  in  unfair 
competition"  to  exclusively  domestic  opera- 
tors, or  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
objects  and  policies  of  the  Act. 

The  statutory  scheme  of  the  1936 
act  is  clearly  intended  to  provide  sub- 
stantial protection  for  domestic  oper- 
ations as  against  subsidized  operators 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  and  safe- 
guarding our  cabotage  laws  and  the 
puiposes  they  serve;  and  for  this 
reason  permission  to  enter  the  domes- 
tic trades  by  subsidized  operators  and 
their  affiliates  will  only  be  granted  as 
a  final  resort  when  adequate  service 
by  unsubsidized  operators  is  imavail- 
able.  (Matson  versus  Connor.) 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  have  a 
U.S.  merchant  marine  capable  of  car- 
rying all  of  our  domestic  waterbome 
commerce.  Regrettably,  however,  for 
sometime  we  have  not  had  a  merchant 
marine  capable  of  carrying  anywhere 
near  a  substantial  portion  of  our  for- 
eign waterbome  commerce.  In  fact, 
our  commercial  fleet  carries  less  and 
less  each  year.  So.  one  part  of  our 
maritime  policy  is  a  success,  and  the 
other  is  a  failure  so  far. 


'  Matson  Navxgatxon  Company  vs.  Connor,  258  F. 
Supp.  144  (N.D.  Cal.  1966,  ajfi  394  P.M.  514  <9th 
Or.  1968).  cert  denied.  393  U.S.  998  (1968). 
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The  past  three  administrations  have 
tried  without  success  to  revitalize  the 
liner  subsidy  program  so  that  our  sub- 
sidized carriers  can  be  competitive 
with  their  foreign-flag  counter  parts 
in  our  international  trades,  and  carry 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  cargo  that 
moves  in  them.  It  is  difficult  to  pin- 
point the  reasons  for  their  inability  to 
reform  the  subsidy  program,  however. 

Generally,  Industry  proposals  have 
l)e€n  criticized  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  failing  to  deal  with  the 
inefficiences  in  the  present  subsidy 
system,  and  as  being  too  costly,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  severe  fiscal  re- 
straint. The  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  agree  with  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Throughout  this  impasse,  and  as  the 
fortunes  of  our  subsidized  internation- 
al fleet  have  continued  to  decline,  a 
disturbing  trend  has  developed  within 
the  Maritime  Administration.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  compensate  for  its  inability 
to  effect  subsidy  reform,  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  MarAd  have  sought 
to  ease  restrictions  on  subsidized  oper- 
ators. These  restrictions  were  intended 
to  promote,  implement,  and  safeguard 
the  objects  and  policy  of  the  1936  act. 
What  in  effect  is  happening  is  that 
the  distinctions  Congress  intended  to 
exist  t)etween  subsidized  and  unsubsi- 
dized  operators,  and  between  Jones 
Act  and  noneligible  Jones  Act  opera- 
tors are  disappearing— with  one  vital 
exception.  The  subsidized  operators, 
while  free  to  compete  with  unsubsi- 
dized  operators,  still  receive  ODS.  This 
makes  for  an  uneven  playing  field,  and 
undermines  the  objects  and  policy  of 
the  1936  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex 
amples. 

In  1981  and  again  in  1983  at  the 
urging  of  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress departed  from  its  policy  of  pro- 
moting vessel  construction  in  U.S. 
shipyards  by  amending  the  law  to  pro- 
vide a  window  of  opportunity  for  ODS 
operators  to  build  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

Whenever  requested,  and  it  has  been 
on  several  occasions,  MarAd  has  ap- 
proved the  use  of  foreign-flag  line 
haul  and  foreign-flag  feeder  vessels  by 
subsidized  operators,  even  though  the 
1936  act  generally  prohibits  their  use 
in  competition  with  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
except  in  special  circumstances  and 
for  good  cause  shown. 

The  1936  act  requires  that  owners  of 
subsidized  vessels  agree  to  operate 
only  in  foreign  trades  unless  they 
come  within  one  of  two  explicit  excep- 
tions. Despite  this  requirement  when 
the  owners  of  a  225,000  dwl  supertank- 
er—Sfuyresanf— wanted  to  operate  in 
the  domestic  oil  trade  and  offered  to 
repay  the  constructional  differential 
subsidy  as  a  condition  precedent. 
MarAd  agreed. 

Similarly,  section  805  of  the  1936  act 
forbids  the  payment  of  subsidy  to  an 


operator  who  owns  or  operates  vessels 
in  the  domestic  trades,  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  domestic  oper- 
ations will  result  in  unfair  competition 
to  an  exclusively  domestic  operator  or 
will  be  rejudicial  to  the  objects  and 
policy  of  the  act.  In  one  case,  the  Sec- 
retary granted  an  exemption  from  this 
prohibition  and  allowed  the  unsubsi- 
dized  affiliate  of  a  subsidized  operator 
to  enter  the  Mainland-Puerto  Rico 
trade,  and  in  doing  so  relied  on  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  objectives  set 
out  in  the  statute. 

Most  recently,  over  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  all  unsubsidized  operators 
serving  Hawaii,  an  administrative  law 
judge  has  recommended  that  a  subsi- 
dized operator  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  Mainland-Hawaii  trade,  even 
though  current  service  is  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  steadily 
declining  fortunes  of  our  subsidized 
liner  fleet  and  the  willingness,  indeed 
some  might  say  the  eagerness,  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  ease  re- 
strictions for  ODS  operators,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  subsi- 
dized operators  are  actively  seeking 
legislation  which  would  statutorily 
grant  two  subsidized  carriers  authority 
to  call  weekly  in  Hawaii  westbound 
from  the  U.S.  Pacific  coast.  This 
would  be  regardless  of  whether  the  ex- 
isting unsubsidized  service  was  ade- 
quate; or  whether  subsidized  service 
would  result  in  unfair  competition  vis- 
a-vis the  unsubsidized  operator,  or  be 
contrary  to  the  policy  and  objects  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  would 
change  the  ODS  reduction  formula 
presently  contained  in  section  605  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  much  more  fa- 
vorable to  a  subsidized  operator. 
Today  section  605  requires  that  if  a 
subsidized  vessel  makes  a  domestic  call 
as  part  of  a  foreign  voyage,  the  subsi- 
dy must  be  reduced  on  the  basis  of  a 
ratio  of  the  gross  revenue  derived 
from  the  domestic  cargo  relative  to 
the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the 
entire  voyage.  For  a  vessel  calling 
westbound  in  Hawaii  and  continuing 
on  to  the  Far  East,  this  may  require  a 
subsidy  reduction  of  perhaps  25  to  40 
percent.  The  industry  proposal  uses  a 
ratio  based  on  the  amount  of  time  a 
vessel  spends  sailing  in  the  domestic 
trade  versus  the  amount  of  time  of  the 
complete  round  foreign/domestic 
voyage.  If  a  vessel  spends  5  days  in  the 
Pacific  coast /Hawaii  trade  out  of  a  30- 
day  round  trip,  the  resulting  1  to  6 
ratio  yields  an  ODS  reduction  of  16.66 
percent,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  a  ratio  based  on  gross  revenue. 

These  provisions  substantially 
weaken  the  existing  statutory  safe- 
guards intended  to  protect  exclusively 
domestic  carriers  and  shippers  from 
service  by  subsidized  operators  and 
their  affiliates,  which  would  result  in 
unfair  competition  or  which  would  be 


prejudicial  to  the  objects  and  policy  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Under  the  guise  of  strengthening 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  for  national 
security  and  to  compete  in  our  inter- 
national trades,  the  subsidized  liner 
operators  seek  Government  assist- 
ance—ODS  reform— to  increase  their 
ability  to  compete  with  foreign  flag 
operators,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
jeopardize  the  efficient  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates  in  our  domestic  trades, 
which  is  now  provided  by  Matson  and 
other  unsubsidized  operators.  In  other 
words,  their  proposal  views  the  domes- 
tic Hawaii  market  as  a  target  of  oppor- 
tunity for  ODS  operators  without 
regard  to  the  shipping  service  and 
price  needs  of  consumers  in  that 
market,  or  the  objects  and  policy  of 
the  1936  act.  A  cynic  might  observe 
that  the  U.S.-subsidized  liners  are  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  making 
U.S.  ships  noncompetitive  in  our  for- 
eign liner  trades,  and  now  they  want 
to  disrupt  our  domestic  trades.  But 
even  here  they  are  unsure  of  their 
competitive  ability  vis-a-vis  exclusively 
domestic  carriers,  so  they  want  the  ex- 
isting statutory  safeguards  lowered  to 
give  them  an  edge. 

Not  only  is  theirs  a  bad  proposal,  the 
subsidized  operators  agreed  upon  it 
among  themselves  without  consulting 
the  unsubsidized  domestic  operators, 
such  as  Matson  and  Totem,  who  could 
be  victimized  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  discussed,  the  stability,  indeed 
the  viability  of  our  domestic  liner 
trades,  is  being  threatened,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  Federal  operating 
subsidy  is  paid  to  our  international 
carriers  is  being  undermined. 

For  these  reasons  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  amend 
section  805  of  the  1936  act,  so  that 
subsidized  liner  operators  could  only 
enter  the  domestic  trades  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  finds  that  ex- 
isting service  to  that  domestic  point  is 
inadequate.  If  he  does  so.  and  grants 
permission,  he  must  also  condition  it 
upon  whatever  restrictions  he  finds 
necessary  to  guard  against: 

( 1 )  Unfair  competition; 

(2)  Prejudice  to  the  objects  and 
policy  of  the  act;  and 

(3)  Applicant's  service  in  the  coast- 
wise or  intercoastal  trade  being  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
money  paid  by  the  United  States  to  a 
contractor  under  title  VI  of  the  1936 
act  to  subsidize  operations  by  that 
contractor  in  the  U.S.  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Domestic  service  by  an  unsubsidized 
liner  affiliate  of  a  subsidized  operator 
would  be  permitted  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  it  would  not  result  in: 

(1)  Unfair  competition; 

(2)  Prejudice  to  the  objects  and 
policy  of  the  act;  and 


(3)  Applicant's  service  in  the  coast- 
wise or  Intercoastal  trade  being  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
money  paid  by  the  United  States  to  a 
contractor  under  title  VI  of  the  1936 
act  to  subsidize  operations  by  that 
contractor  in  the  U.S.  foreign  com- 
merce; and 

(4)  Service  by  any  vessels  built  with 
CDS  which  are  older  than  25  years. 

I  believe  a  brief  explanation  is  in 
order  with  respect  to  the  prohibition 
against  an  imsubsidized  affiliate  oper- 
ating CDS-built  vessels  over  25  years 
of   age    exclusively    in    the    domestic 
trade.  According  to  my  information.  In 
the  next  few  years,  several  CDS-built 
ships  will  reach  the  end  of  their  25- 
year  statutory  lives  and,  accordingly, 
become  eligible  to  operate  exclusively 
in  the  Jones  Act  trades.  In  my  view, 
our  maritime  policy  and  the  shipping 
public  will  be  ill-served  if  the  domestic 
trades  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
aging  CDS  vessels  that  are  no  longer 
capable  of  operating  effectively  in  the 
foreign  commerce  for  which  they  were 
constructed.  Further,  the  prospect  of 
these  vessels  becoming  available   for 
domestic  trade  in  the  relatively  near 
term   will   undoubtedly   have   a   very 
negative  impact  on  the  willingness  of 
unsubsidized  Jones  Act  companies  to 
invest   in   modem   tonnage.    Commit- 
ments to  build  coastwise  qualified  ves- 
sels are  very  difficult  business  deci- 
sions in  view  of  the  sizeable  amounts 
of    capital    involved    and,    therefore, 
should  be  encouraged  by  Government 
policy,  rather  than  confounded.  Such 
a  consequence   would  also   adversely 
affect  our  shipbuilding  industry,  be- 
cause what  commercial  building  that 
is  being  done  is  being  done  for  exclu- 
sively domestic  operators. 

My  proposal  would  only  prohibit 
dedicated  domestic  operation  of  CDS 
vessels  over  25  years  old  by  an  affiliate 
of  a  subsidized  company.  Mixed  for- 
eign/domestic operation  by  either  a 
subsidized  or  unsubsidized  company 
would  not  be  affected.  Indeed,  if  an 
operator  feels  that  the  older  CDS  ship 
is  still  competitive  enough  to  operate 
profitably  in  bona  fide  foreign  voyages 
while  making  calls  in  domestic  ports, 
he  remains  free  to  do  so. 

Likewise,  if  an  unsubsidized  operator 
that  is  not  affiliated  with  an  operating 
differential  subsidy  contractor  wishes 
to  operate  an  over-25-year-old  CDS 
vessel  in  the  domestic  trade,  there  is 
no  prohibition. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
floodgates  should  not  be  opened  to 
permit  the  wholesale  introduction  and 
operation  of  aging  CDS  ships  in  do- 
mestic commerce.  The  domestic  off- 
shore communities  are  vitally  depend- 
ent on  an  efficient  ocean  transporta- 
tion system.  Government  policy 
should  encourage  the  capital  invest- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  and  up- 
grade ocean  shipping  service  to  these 
dependent  areas. 
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In  my  view,  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  discussing  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  CDS  program  is  instructive 
on  this  point: 

It  was  recognized  from  the  outset  that 
substantial  limits  would  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  entry  of  subsidized  vessels  into  the 
domestic  trade.  Any  other  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  for  the  unsubsidized  Jones 
Act  fleet  for  which  that  trade  was  (and  is) 
reserved.  Burdened  by  higher  construction 
costs,  greater  outstanding  debt,  and  higher 
operating  expenses,  that  fleet  would  simply 
have  been  unable  to  compete  with  new  ves- 
sels enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  1936  Act.— 
Seatrain  Shipbuildinsj  Corp.  v.  Shell  Oil  Co 
444  U.S.  572,  586-7  (1980). 

More  recently,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding  wrote  to 
the  Transportation  Department  on 
April  27.  1987.  officially  opposing  a 
proposed  rule  allowing  for  CDS  pay- 
back by  oil  tankers  to  permit  them  to 
enter  the  domestic  trades.  As  he  said 
in  his  letter: 

Allowing  tankers  buUt  with  construction- 
differential  subsidy  to  repay  that  subsidy  to 
the  government  and  enter  the  domestic 
tanker  trade  has  had  a  stifling  effect  on  the 
domestic  tanker  trade  since  1978. 

CDS  repayment  would  continue  disrupt- 
ing the  domestic  tanker  market,  as  it  has  for 
nine  years. 

I  believe  his  reasons  are  instructive 
as  well. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  Introducing, 
within  180  days  after  enactment  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  hearing  to 
determine  if  any  mixed  or  affiliated 
service  then  in  existence  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  standards.  If  he 
finds  such  service  is  not  in  compliance, 
he  shall  issue  an  order  prescribing  con- 
ditions necessary  to  bring  it  into  com- 
pliance. 

Finally,  the  provision  in  current  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  divert 
subsidy  funds  into  coastwise  oper- 
ations is  strengthened  by  expressly 
providing  for  revocation  of  the  provi- 
sion to  engage  in  the  domestic  trades. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished   chairman   of   the   Mer- 
chant   Marine    Subcommittee    would 
hold   hearings   on   this   measure   and 
consider    it    as    expeditiously    as    his 
schedule  permits.  The  reason  why  I 
feel  this  matter  deserves  our  early  at- 
tention is  that  in  all  probability  the 
Maritime  Administration  will  continue 
on  the  course  I  have  described,  and 
this  of  course  puts  our  domestic  liner 
trades  at  further  risk.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  independent  of  and 
separate  from  ODS  reform,  and.  in  my 
view,  the  two  should  not  be  Unked. 
Indeed,  the  prospects  for  ODS  reform 
in  this  session  of  Congress  are.  I  be- 
lieve, getting  dimmer  as  time  goes  on 
without  a  consensus.  If  the  past  is  any 
indication,  that  is  another  reason  for 
concern  that  MarAd  will  be  willing  to 
free  ODS  operators  from  restrictions 
in  lieu  of  giving  them  more  subsidy. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a 
paper  which  discusses  section  805  and 
its  origins  in  the  1936  act  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  In 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LiMiTATiOKs  OF  Sectiow  805(a)  OM 
StTBSistzKD  Vessels  m  Domsnc  Trade 
The  genera]  scheme  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  is  to  have  a  commercial 
fleet  to  operate  in  our  international  trades 
and  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cargo 
that  moves  in  them.  To  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  1936  Act  provided  for  the  payment 
of  construction  and  operating  subsidy  as 
necessary  to  make  U.S.-flag  operators  com- 
petitive with  their  foreign-flag  counterparts. 
The  Act  also  intended  that  we  have  a  com- 
mercial fleet  t«  operate  in  our  domestic 
trades  which  would  carry  all  of  the  cargo 
that  moves.  Since  our  cabotage  laws  prohib- 
ited foreign-flag  or  foreign-built  U.S.-fla« 
vessels  from  competing  In  these  trades,  sub- 
sidy for  domestic  trades  was.  of  course,  un- 
necessary. 

The  1936  Act  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  in  the  national  Interest  to 
deviate  from  the  general  scheme  and  permit 
subsidized  operators  to  divert  their  re- 
sources from  the  task  for  which  they  were 
subsidized,  and  compete  with  the  unsubsi- 
dized, U.S.-built  vessels  operating  In  our  do- 
mestic trades.  The  framers  of  the  Act  were 
well  aware  that  when  subsidized  operators 
did  so,  there  was  a  great  possibility  that  by 
diverting  capacity  from  our  International 
trades  the  U.S.-flag  share  of  cargo  would  be 
reduced.  In  that  case,  such  a  diversion  could 
be  contrary  to  the  announced  policy  of  the 
1936  Act  and  the  reason  for  paying  subsi- 
dy—to carry  a  substantial  portion  of  our  for- 
eign waterbome  conunerce.  Prom  the  earli- 
er experience  with  maU  subsidies.  Congress 
was  also  aware  that  there  was  a  real  possi- 
bility that  subsidy  funds  could  give  the  re- 
cipient an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  an  unsubsidized  domestic  operator 
using  vessels  with  substantially  higher  con- 
struction costs. 

Accordingly,  Sections  506  and  605(a)  of 
the  Act  set  out  very  limited  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  allowing  subsidy  for  for- 
eign voyages  only:  and  Section  805(a)  fur- 
ther required  that  domestic  calls,  otherwise 
permissible  under  Sections  506  and  605(a), 
must  not  result  in  unfair  competition  for  ex- 
clusively domestic  operators,  or  prejudice 
the  objects  and  policy  of  the  Act,  or  divert 
subsidy  funds  to  the  domestic  operation. 

Where  ocean  common  carriers  are  con- 
cerned, these  statutory  safeguards  are  In 
danger  of  being  eroded  by  Administration 
policies  tmd  Interpretations,  so  that  they 
will  no  longer  protect  unsubsidized  opera- 
tors as  Congress  intended.  This  breakdown 
threatens  the  ability  of  our  domestic  liner 
fleet  to  meet  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive demand  of  domestic  shippers  and  even- 
tually the  needs  of  the  public.  Should  this 
occur,  we  will,  of  course,  have  failed  to 
maintain  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of  carry- 
ing all  of  our  domestic  waterbome  com- 
merce, and  that  is  one  of  the  paramount  ob- 
jectives of  the  1963  Act. 

ORIGINS  or  SECTION  805  ia>  KERCniANT  MARINE 
ACT.   1036 

Section  605  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936    prohibits    payment    of    ODS    to    any 
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vessel  on  a  voyage  in  which  it  engages  in  do- 
mestic trade.  Exceptions  are  made  for  limit- 
ed carriage  of  domestic  cargo,  provided  that 
a  pro  rata  reduction  is  made  in  ODS  pay- 
ments. 

Recognizing  the  inherent  advantages  of  a 
subsidized  vessel  (even  with  a  pro  rata  sut>si- 
dy  reduction),  a  subsidized  operator  or  his 
affiliate  still  may  not  carry  domestic  cargo 
under  Section  605  unless  he  can  first  dem- 
onstrate under  Section  805(a)  that  the  pro- 
posed domestic  service  (1)  would  not  result 
In  unfair  competition  to  persons  operating 
exclusively  in  the  coastwise  or  intercoastal 
service,  and  (2)  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  objects  and  policy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  If  the  subsidized  vessel  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  domestic  trade,  Sec- 
tion 805(a)  also  malces  it  unlawful  for  cmy 
subsidy  to  be  diverted  into  the  coastwise  or 
intercoastal  operations. 

Congress'  commitment  to  preventing 
unfair  competition  by  subsidy  recipients  in 
the  domestic  offshore  trades  has  been  un- 
equivocal. In  discussing  the  legislative  histo 
ry  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  observed  that: 

"It  was  recognized  from  the  outset  that 
substantial  limits  would  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  entry  of  subsidized  vessels  into  the 
domestic  trade.  Any  other  result  would  have 
been  disasterous  for  the  unsubsidized  Jones 
Act  fleet  for  which  that  trade  was  (and  isi 
reserved.  Burdened  by  higher  construction 
costs,  greater  outstanding  debt,  and  higher 
operating  expenses,  that  fleet  would  simply 
have  been  unable  to  compete  with  new  ves- 
sels enjoying  the  Ijenefits  of  the  1936  Act". 
Seatrain  Shipbuilding  Corp.  v.  Shell  Oil  Co.. 
444  U.S.  572,  586-7  (1980). 

When  the  legislation  which  was  eventual- 
ly enacted  as  the  1936  Act  was  being  consid 
ered  by  Congress,  total  prohibition  of  oper- 
ation of  subsidized  vessels  in  domestic  com- 
merce was  advocated  both  by  legislators  and 
shipping  industry  witnesses.  Nevertheless, 
section  522(d)  of  H.R.  8555  prohibited  pay- 
ment of  ODS  while  the  vessel  was  engaged 
In  exclusively  domestic  service,  but  provided 
for  proportionate  reduction  of  ODS  when 
the  vessel  operated  in  mixed  domestic /for- 
eign voyages. 

In  the  Committee  Report  accompanying 
H.R.  8555,  the  Minority  Views  of  Congress- 
men Wearln  and  Broolts  criticized  the  bill  as 
"permlt(ttng)  continuation  of  the  unsound 
policy  of  subsidies  to  intercoastal  operators 
to  go  through  the  subterfuge  of  merely 
stopping  in  a  foreign  port  en  route,  such  as 
Havana.  Cuba;  Cristobal  or  Balboa.  Canal 
Zone:  for  the  incidental  transaction  of  busi- 
ness thus  placing  sut>sidized  American  lines 
in  unfair  competition  with  unsubsidized 
American  lines.  .  .  ."  House  Report  No. 
1277.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  accompany  H.R.  8555  (June  20, 
1935).  p.  35. 

Section  1010(a)  of  H.R.  7521,  another 
ODS  bill  considered  by  Congress,  also  per- 
mitted payment  of  ODS  on  mixed  voyages 
involving  Intermediate  stops  at  offshore  ter- 
ritories and  possessions.  During  the  1935 
House  hearings,  Ernest  M.  Bull,  President 
of  the  A.H.  Bull  Steamship  Company,  a  do- 
mestic operator  in  the  I>uerto  Rico  trade, 
testified  in  favor  of  revising  the  ODS  bill  to 
require  subsidized  vessels  to  operate  only  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  to  eliminate  voyages 
involving  Intermediate  stops  at  offshore  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  from  the  bill's  defi- 
nition of  "foreign  trade"  voyages.  Hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.R.  7521  (March- 
May.    1935)    p.    678.    Mr.    Bull    was    quite 


straightforward  as  to  the  reason  for  his  op- 
position to  subsidized  operators  in  the 
Puerto  Rico  trade,  saying  "[iln  the  case  of  a 
rate  war,  how  could  we  compete  with 
them?"  ibid. 

When  the  1936  Act  became  law.  however. 
Congress  opted  for  restrictions  on  domestic 
operation  of  subsidized  vessels,  rather  than 
outright  prohibition.  The  conditions  which 
prompted  Congress  to  elect  that  alternative 
in  1936,  however,  have  changed  consider- 
ably over  the  last  54  years. 

In  1936.  and.  in  fact,  until  containerization 
changed  the  entire  cargo- handling  system 
by  revolutionizing  the  physical  handling  of 
cargo,  it  was  an  economic  necessity  for 
ocean-going  cargo  vessels  to  make  multiple 
port  calls  along  a  continental  coast  to  load 
and  discharge  numerous  small  units  of 
cargo.  After  a  transoceanic  voyage,  the 
breakbulk  vessel  would  repeat  the  same 
process  along  the  coast  of  a  different  conti- 
nent. 

Calls  on  domestic  offshore  ports  for  bunk- 
ers in  the  course  of  foreign  voyages  were 
also  necessary,  depending  on  the  size  and 
type  of  propulsion  of  the  vessel  involved. 
Permitting  subsidized  vessels  to  call  at  do- 
mestic offshore  ports  to  load  or  discharge 
cargo  in  the  course  of  foreign  voyages  recog- 
nized what  may  have  been,  for  all  by  the 
largest  or  most  modem  vessels,  an  oper- 
ational necessity. 

Containerization  and  modem  vessel  engi- 
neering have  obviated  the  operational  con- 
cerns related  to  smaller  breakbulk  ships. 
Moreover,  recent  testimony  before  Congress 
and  regulatory  agencies  has  established 
that  the  domestic  offshore  trades  have  ade- 
quate liner  common  carrier  cargo  vessel  ca- 
pacity to  handle  present  and  future  cargo 
requirements.  Both  the  Puerto  Rico  and 
Alaska  trades  are  said  to  suffer  from  over- 
tonnaging  with  its  inevitable  rate  instabil- 
ity. In  the  Hawaii  trade,  testimony  intro- 
duced before  the  Maritime  Administration 
in  the  application  of  American  President 
Lines,  Ltd..  (APL)  to  call  on  Hawaii  with 
subsidized  vessels  in  the  course  of  foreigm 
trade  voyages,  documents  that  existing  un- 
subsidized carriers  offer  sufficient  capacity 
to  meet  Hawaii's  present  and  future  needs. 
In  1990.  unlike  1936.  there  is  no  need  to  rely 
upon  cargo  operations  by  subsidized  vessels 
in  domestic  commerce. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION  OF  SUBSIDIZED  VESSELS 
IN  DOMESTIC  TRADES 

The  difficulty  of  ensuring  fairness  is  in- 
herent in  a  policy  that  allows  subsidized 
ships  to  compete  with  unsubsidized  ships. 
Three  sections  of  the  1936  Act  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Section  506  generally  requires  vessels  built 
with  construction  subsidy  to  be  operated  ex- 
clusively in  the  foreign  commerce,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  such  as  allowing  limited  do- 
mestic calls  while  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage 
in  foreign  trade.  Section  605  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  generally  prohibits 
payment  of  ODS  for  the  operation  of  any 
vessel  on  a  voyage  on  which  it  engages  in 
domestic  trades.  Limited  exceptions  are 
made,  including  voyages  in  foreign  trade  on 
which  the  vessel  may  stop  at  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  If  the  subsidized  vessel  engages  in 
these  domestic  trades,  the  subsidy  is  re- 
duced by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  subsidy  otherwise  payable 
as  the  gross  revenue  from  the  domestic 
cargo  t)ears  to  the  gross  revenue  derived 
from  the  entire  voyage.  Even  after  this  pro 
rata  subsidy  reduction.  Section  805(a)  pro- 
hibits the  subsidized  vessel  from  entering 
the    domestic    trades    if    the    Secretary    of 


Transportation  finds  that  the  proposed  do- 
mestic operation  would  result  In  unfair  com- 
petition or  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  ob- 
jects and  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  Further,  subsidy  cannot  be  divert- 
ed to  support  domestic  operations. 

First,  it  has  always  been  questionable 
whether  the  domestic  trade  reduction  for- 
mula is  an  effective  means  of  preventing 
subsidy  paid  for  international  operations 
from  being  used  to  support  domestic  service. 
This  concern  is  even  more  true  today  be- 
cause of  the  decline  of  the  American  dollar 
versus  currencies  of  other  major  maritime 
nations  and  revisions  in  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's method  of  ODS  payment. 
More  specifically,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  ODS  paid  exceeds  the  amount 
needed  to  equalize  costs  differentials  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  vessels.  This 
"excess  subsidy"  can  be  used,  even  after  the 
subsidy  reduction  of  Section  605.  to  finance 
competition  with  unsubsidized  exclusively 
domestic  operators. 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  Hawaii 
trade,  U.S.  flag  operators  in  the  foreign 
trades  only  seek  to  carry  cargo  from  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Coast  to  Hawaii  westbound, 
continue  the  voyage  on  to  Asia,  pick  up  high 
priced  Asian  imports,  and  return  directly  to 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Coast.  The  westbound  direc- 
tion for  these  carriers  is  essentially  a  back- 
haul move  where  they  carry  low  priced  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Far  East.  They  generate 
their  major  revenue  on  the  eastbound  car- 
riage of  Asian  imports  into  the  United 
States.  This  contrasts  to  exclusively  domes- 
tic operators  in  the  Hawaii  trade  which 
must  maKe  their  primary  revenue  on  the 
westbound  leg  to  Hawaii.  This  fundamental 
economic  reversal  gives  the  subsidized  U.S. 
flag  operators  in  foreign  commerce  a  signifi- 
cant pricing  advantage  over  exclusively  do- 
mestic operators. 

Consider  also  that  the  U.S.  flag  vessel 
that  stop>s  in  Hawaii  en  route  to  the  Par 
East  will  allocate  a  limited  sonount  of  space 
for  Hawaii  cargo.  This  carrier  will  inevitably 
set  its  most  competitive  rates  (relative  to 
the  exclusively  domestic  operator's)  on  the 
higher  rated  cargo.  This  leaves  the  dedicat- 
ed domestic  operator  to  carry  animal  feed, 
fertilizer,  blasting  grit,  and  other  lower 
rated  cargoes.  The  domestic  operator's  costs 
have  not  decreased  because  he  must  still 
carry  the  container,  but  his  revenue  has  de- 
creased because  the  containers  on  the  vessel 
are  full  of  lower  valued  commodities.  Like- 
wise, the  vessel  in  foreign  trade  can  choose 
to  ignore  cargo  which  is  more  expensive  to 
handle  or  to  avoid  geographic  areas,  such  as 
the  Neighbor  Islands  of  Hawaii. 

The  concern  here  is  that  these  advsuitages 
of  the  subsidized  carrier  will  adversely 
affect  the  domestic  company's  ability  to  re- 
invest in  new  vessels,  containers,  and  other 
equipment  that  is  essential  to  maintaining 
reliable  service  in  this  very  capital  intensive 
industry.  The  exclusively  domestic  opera- 
tor's rate  of  return  is  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  Moreover,  the 
domestic  carriers  profits  are  reinvested  into 
vessels  and  equipment  that  will  be  used  in 
the  domestic  trades.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true  for  the  carriers  that  serve  the  foreign 
trades. 

MARITIME  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  ALLOW- 
ING StTBSIDIZED  VESSELS  INTO  DOMESTIC 
TRADES 

Section  805(a)  also  requires  the  subsidized 
applicant  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
domestic  operation  will  not  be  "prejudicial 
to  the  objects  and  policy  of  this  Act".  The 


purposes  and  policies  of  the  1936  Act.  as  set 
forth  in  Section  101.  are  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Merchant  Marine  sufficient 
to  carry  all  our  domestic  and  a  "substantial" 
portion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Adequacy 
of  service  In  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trades,  therefore,  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance In  deciding  whether  or  not  domestic 
service  by  subsidized  operators  is  consistent 
with  the  Act's  objectives  and  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

Recent  testimony  before  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  clearly  establishes  that 
the  domestic  offshore  trades  have  sufficient 
liner  common  carrier  cargo  vessel  capacity 
to  handle  the  cargo  requirements  of  the  do- 
mestic offshore  communities.  In  the  Hawaii 
trade,  testimony  introduced  before  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  in  the  application  of 
American  President  Lines  to  call  in  Hawaii 
westbound  substantiates  that  existing  do- 
mestic carriers  offer  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  Hawaii's  present  and  future  shipping 
needs.  There  is.  moreover,  a  serious  concern 
that  APL's  entry  would  overtonnage  the 
Hawaii  trade. 

Overcapacity  may  precipitate  a  short-term 
benefit  of  lower  rates  for  some  shippers  but 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  overshadowed  by 
widespread  rate  Instability.  This  would  soon 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  unsubsidized  com- 
panies to  continue  making  the  sizeable  cap- 
ital Investments  that  are  necessary  to  main- 
taining a  reliable,  ocean  transportation 
system  over  the  long  term.  The  domestic 
offshore  communities  must  be  assured  of  a 
healthy  U.S-flag  domestic  commerce  fleet 
which  is  dedicated  to  serving  them,  regard- 
less of  the  changing  economics  of  interna- 
tional shipping. 

Finally,  there  are  serious  gaps  in  logic  of  a 
maritime  policy  which  has  as  its  object  the 
development  of  a  merchant  marine  suffi- 
cient to  carry  a  "substantial"  portion  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce,  and  yet  permits  subsi- 
dized vessels  to  solicit  domestic  cargo  when 
the  U.S.-flag  share  of  the  U.S./foreign 
trades  stands  at  17%.  If  the  dual  purpose  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  is  to  de- 
velop and  protect  the  foreign  and  domestic 
waterbome  commerce,  neither  object  is 
served  by  adding  capacity  to  an  adequately 
served  domestic  trade  at  the  expense  of 
much  needed  capacity  in  the  foreign  trade. 

These  substantial  issues  of  fundamental 
fairness  and  maritime  policy  objectives  have 
essentially  been  ignored  in  the  most  recent 
administrative  decisions  involving  applica- 
tion of  Section  805(a).  According  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  a  December 
1984  decision  in  Docket  No.  S-724,  Aeron 
Marine  Shipping  Company,  et  al.  in  order  to 
defeat  a  Section  805(a)  application,  unsubsi- 
dized carriers  must  prove  that  subsidized 
comi)etition  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  ex- 
isting domestic  carriers  will  be  driven  out  of 
the  trade,  which  will  cause  both  insufficient 
capacity  In  the  trade  and  long-term  detri- 
ment to  the  trade.  That  is  an  impossible 
burden  of  proof  because  it  involves  long 
range  forecasting  of  the  actions  of  other 
parties. 

ODS  REFORM 

The  United  Shipowners  of  America  (USA) 
is  an  association  composed  of  U.S.-flag  liner 
operators  that  presently  receive  or  desire  to 
receive  operating  differential  subsidy.  Over 
the  last  several  months.  USA  members  have 
discussed  among  themselves  a  legislative 
proposal  to  reform  the  system  of  ODS  pay- 
ment. Rather  than  confine  themselves  to 
this  subject,  they  have  elected  to  Include  in 
their  proposal  several  provisions  which  have 
profound  ramifications  for  the  unsubsidized 


U,S.-nag  liner  operators  that  exclusively 
serve  the  domestic  offshore  trades.  USA  has 
made  these  decisions  without  (x>n8ultLng 
either  the  affected  Congressional  delega- 
tions or  the  exclusively  domestic  offshore 
carriers  that  will  be  impacted  by  some  USA 
companies'  private  objectives. 

For  example,  the  USA  bill  would  statuto- 
rily grant  subsidized  American  President 
Lines  authority  to  call  weekly  in  Hawaii 
westbound  from  the  U.S.  Pacific  Coast.  This 
would  be  regardless  of  whether  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  finds  that  APL's  cur- 
rent pending  application  to  provide  such 
service  would  result  in  unfair  competition  or 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  and  objects  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

Pursuant  to  USA's  proposal,  Sea-Land 
would  become  an  ODS  contractor.  Yet  their 
extensive  domestic  offshore  operations 
would  be  statutorily  exempt  from  any 
review  under  Section  805(a)  for  unfairness 
or  implications  contrary  to  the  objects  and 
policy  of  the  Act. 

Furthermore,  the  USA  bill  proposes 
changing  the  ODS  reduction  formula  pres- 
ently contained  in  Section  605  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  considerably  more  favorable 
to  the  subsidized  company.  More  sjjecifical- 
ly,  today  Section  605  requires  that  if  a  subsi- 
dized vessel  makes  a  domestic  call  as  part  of 
a  foreign  voyage,  the  subsidy  must  be  re- 
duced on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  the  gross 
revenue  derived  from  the  domestic  cargo 
relative  to  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
the  entire  voyage.  For  a  vessel  calling  west- 
bond  in  Hawaii  and  continuing  on  to  the 
Far  East,  this  may  require  a  subsidy  reduc- 
tion of  perhaps  25%  to  40%.  The  USA  bill 
uses  a  ratio  based  on  the  amount  of  time  a 
vessel  spends  sailing  in  the  domestic  trade 
versus  the  amount  of  the  complete  round 
foreign/domestic  voyage.  If  a  vessel  spends 
five  days  in  the  Pacific  Cost/Hawaii  trade 
out  of  a  30  day  round-trip,  the  resulting 
onersix  ratio  yields  an  ODS  reduction  of 
16.66%,  which  is  considerably  less  than  a 
ratio  based  on  gross  revenue. 

A  primary  objective  of  ODS  reform  legis- 
lation would  be  to  remove  many  of  the  gov- 
ernment-imposed restrictions  on  ODS  con- 
tractors that  were  established  in  1936  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  subsidy.  In  the  strict- 
ly regulated  environment  of  1936,  Congress 
decided  to  permit  subsidized  operators  to 
carry  cargo  in  the  domestic  trades  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  same  regulatory  body 
that  controlled  even  the  foreign  trade  oper- 
ations of  these  subsidized  vessels. 

Today  s  consensus  is  that  this  system  has 
proven  too  cumbersome.  Thus,  one  of  the 
objectives  of  ODS  reform  Is  to  move  away 
from  this  over  regulated  system  In  order  to 
give  U.S.-flag  subsidized  carriers  "parity" 
with  their  more  flexible  foreign  flag  com- 
petitors. Yet,  while  the  subsidy  recipients  of 
America  want  "parity"  for  themselves 
against  foreigners,  the  USA  bill  would  statu- 
torily override  even  the  limited  provisions  of 
Section  805(a)  that  are  designed  to  protect 
unsubsidized  U.S.-flag  companies  from 
unfair  subsidized  competition  and  to  Insure 
that  U.S.  maritime  policy  is  not  working  at 
cross  purposes. 

Moreover,  ODS  reform  is  designed  to  give 
U.S.  flag  subsidized  companies  greater  oper- 
ational flexibility  and  other  advantages  that 
will  make  them  more  formidable  competi- 
tors in  the  foreign  trades.  These  advantages 
should  not  be  coupled  with  the  already  con- 
siderable advsintages  which  subsidized  com- 
panies have  over  unsubsidized  companies 
and  used  to  further  subsidize  vessel  inroads 
into  the  domestic  trades. 


The  domestic  trades  arc  already  fully 
served  by  unsubsidized  carriers  that  have  In- 
vested substantially  in  the  development  of  a 
quality  ocean  transportation  system  to  the 
domestic  offshore  communities.  As  long  as 
these  domestic  carriers  continue  to  demon- 
strate this  commitment,  subsidized  vessels 
should  concentrate  on  competing  In  the  for- 
eign trades  for  which  they  have  been  paid 
over  t8  billion  of  ODS  over  the  past  50 
years.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (and  Mr.  Waiwer) 
(by  request): 
S.  2171.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1991  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 

1991 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  I»resldent,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2171 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1991". 

TITLE  I-PROCXniEMENT 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC.  101    ARMY 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

For  aircraft.  $1,583,200,000. 

For  missiles,  $2,436,322,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
$2,172,600,000. 

For  ammunition.  $1,424,400,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $2,798,243,000. 

SEC.  102.  .NAVY  A.ND  .MARl.SK  CORPS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Navy  as 
follows: 

For  aircraft.  $9,532,661,000. 

For  weat>ons,  including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does, $4,626,175,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$11,195,200,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $6,081,500,000. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  amount  of  $782,100,000. 

SEC.  1«3  AIR  FORCE 

F\inds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Air  Force 
as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $14,217,400,000. 
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For  missUes.  19.005,700,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $8,307,400,000. 

SEC.  IM.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  procurement  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  In  the  amount  of  $1,969,400,000 

SEC.  IW.  RESERVE  FORCES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscai  year  1991  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  vehicles,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  other  equipment  for  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  the 
amount  of  $455,400,000. 

SEC.  IM.  DEFENSE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Defense  InsE)ector  General  In  the 
amount  of  $981,000. 

SEC.  107.  CHEMICAL  DEMILITARIZATION  PROC.RA.M 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  lethal  chemical  weapons  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1412  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145:  99  Stat.  747)  in  the  amount  of 
$354,400,000. 

SEC.   108.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  TRANSFERS  FROM 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  M-1  Tank  Program.— Of  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Army 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  in  section  101  of 
this  Act.  the  following  transfers,  totaling 
$860,300,000.  are  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided In  sui  appropriations  act.  from  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations.  In  the  amounts  speci- 
fied: 

"Aircraft  Procurement.  Army,  1990/1992' . 
$16,000,000: 

"Procurement  of  Ammunition.  Army, 
1990/1992".  $90,000,000: 

"Other  Procurement,  Army,  1990/1992". 
$11,000,000; 

"Weapons  F»rocurement,  Navy.  1990 
1992".  $13,900,000: 

"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 
1990/1994".  $592,398,000: 

"National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment. 
1990/1992".  $40,900,000: 

"Research.  Development.  Test  and  Eval 
uation.  Defense  Agencies,  1990/1991, 
$4,950,000: 

"Military  Construction.  Army.  1990/1994". 
$3,200,000; 

"Military  Construction.  Navy.  1990/1994" 
$16,150,000 

"Military  Construction,  Army  National 
Guard.  1990/1994",  $18,301,000: 

"Military  Construction.  Air  National 
Guard.  1990/1994".  $36,841,000: 

"Military  Construction.  Army  Reserve. 
1990/1994".  $16,660,000. 

(b)  F-15  Aircraft  Program.— Of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Air  Force  for  aircraft  In  section  103  of 
this  Act.  the  following  transfers,  totaling 
$498,750,000,  are  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriations  act.  from  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations,  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied: 

"Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force,  1990/ 
1992".  $181,700,000; 

"Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1990/ 
1992".  $131,000,000; 

"Other  Procurement,  Air  Force.  1990/ 
1992".  $70,000,000; 

"Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation. Air  Force.  1990/1991".  $100,000,000; 

"Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation. Defense  Agencies.  1990/1991". 

(c)  Availability  or  Transfsrs.— Amounts 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  the 


same  purposes  of  the  appropriation  to 
which  transferred  and  for  the  time  period 
of  the  appropriation  from  which  transferred 
or  until  September  30.  1993,  whichever  Is 
earlier. 

TITLE  Il-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

SE(    201    AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  use  of 
ihe  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $6,025,900,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $9,017,127,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $13,276,300,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $9,688,200,000. 
of  which— 

(i)  $348,100,000  Is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Director,  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (Test  and  Evalua- 
tion); and 

(il)  $90,800,000  is  authorized  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

TITLE  III-OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
SE(    301   OPERATION  AND  .MAINTENANCE  FINDING. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  expenses,  not  other- 
wLse  provided  for,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $23,562,900,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $24,531,600,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,948,100,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $22,048,900,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,663,100,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $890,400,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $984,600,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$86,100,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $1,042,500,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$1,988,500,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$2,175,400,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $5,600,000. 

For  the  Defense  Inspector  General, 
$98,519,000. 

For  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-drug 
Activities.  Defense.  $1,207,900,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$5,600,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration  Defense, 
$817,000,000. 

For  Humanitarian  Assistance,  $13,000,000. 

SEC.  302.  WORKING  (  APITAL  FUNDS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscsJ  year  1991  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  providing  capital  for 
working  capital  funds,  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $407,000,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  $37,200,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$1,340,200,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $50,000,000. 

For       the 
$151,100,000. 

For       the 
$238,700,000. 

For      the 
$4,000,000. 


Army       Industrial       FMnd. 

Navy       Industrial       Fund. 

Defense      Industrial      Fund. 


TITLE     IV— PERSONNEL     AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

SEC.  401.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCES. 

The  sumed  forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30.  1991,  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army.  727,500. 

(2)  The  Navy,  584.800. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  196.500. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  530,000. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

sec.  401.  end  strengths  for  seletted  re- 
SERVE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized  strengths  for  Selected  Reserve 
personnel  of  the  reserve  components  as  of 
September  30.  1991,  as  follows:. 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  447.300. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  309,200. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  149,700. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  43.900. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  116,300. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  85.200. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  12.700. 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  vary  the  end  strength  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  by  not  more  than  2 
percent. 

(c)  Adjustments.— The  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by— 

(1)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units 
organized  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  which  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  such  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  end  strength  pre- 
scribed for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  increased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strengths  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  number  of  such  individual  members. 

SEC.  403.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  RESERVES  ON 
ACTIVE  DIXV  IN  SIPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVES. 

Within  the  end  strengths  prescribed  in 
section  402(b).  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  the  following  number  of 
Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time  active 
duty  or  full-time  duty,  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing,  administering,  recruiting.  In- 
structing, or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nents: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  26,199. 

<2)  The  Army  Reserve,  13,344. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  22.997. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  2.401. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  8.468. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  655. 

SEC.  404.  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN 
CERTAIN  GRADES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
RESERVES. 

(a)  Senior  Enlisted  Members.— Effective 
on  October   1.   1990,   the  table  In  section 
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states  Code,  is 
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Amy 


Havy        Air  Force 


Manne 

CoHB 
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557 
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m 


670 


12 
74 


(b)  Officers.— Effective  in  October  1. 
1990,  the  table  in  section  524(a)  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


bade 


Aniiy 


Navy        All  Fora 


Manne 


Maw  «  beutenafit 

UKWnanto 
Lieutenant  CoKnel  <t 

(iimnundBi        

Colanelar  Navy  Captin .. 
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Part  C— Military  TIiaining  Student  Loads 
sec,  405  aithorization  of  training  stl  dent 

LOADS. 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  loads  as 
follows: 

(l)The  Army,  74,382. 

(2)  The  Navy.  66,173. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  23,236. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  27.179. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  16,611. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  15.337. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3.112. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3,520. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,765. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1.628. 

(b)  Adjustments.— The  average  military 
student  loads  authorized  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the  end 
strengths  authorized  In  parts  A  and  B.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  such  adjustments  shall  be 
apportioned. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.    501.    REPEAL   OF   REQUIREMENT   FOR    SEPA- 
RATE   BUDGET    REQUEST    FOR    PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  RESERVE  EQUIPMENT. 

Section  114(e)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed. 

SEC.  502.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AITHORI- 
ZATION OF  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  BY 
END  STRENGTH. 

Section  115(b)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  503.  REPEAL  OF  CEILING  ON  EMPLOYEES  IN 
HEADQUARTERS  AND  NONMANAGE- 
MENT  HEADQUARTERS  AND  SUPPORT 
ACTIVITIES. 

Section  194  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Is  repealed. 

SEC.  504.  REPEAL  OF  REPORTS  ON  UNOBLIGATED 
BALANCES  AND  ON  BUDGETING  FOR 
INFLATION. 

Sections  2215  amd  2216  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  505.  REPEAL  OF  ANNl  AL  OITLAY  REPORT  RE- 
QUIREMENT 

Section  5  of  the  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-180;  103  Stat.  1364)  is  re- 
pealed. 

General  Counsel  or 
THE  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  February  22,  1990. 
Hon.  Dam  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  legislation.  "To  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military 


functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
the  101st  Congress  and  is  needed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
plan.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Title  I  provides  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Military  Departments  and  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  budget  authority  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1991.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  transfer  of  Fiscal  Year  1990  ap- 
propriations for  the  M-1  Tank  Program  and 
the  F-15  Aircraft  program  In  accordance 
the  requests  for  those  transfers  included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1991. 
Title  II  provides  for  the  authorization  of 
each  of  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Departments  and  Defense  Agencies  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  budget  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

Title  III  provides  for  authorization  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriations 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Title  III  also  in- 
cludes appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  capital  for  working-capital  funds 
of  the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
budget  authority  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Title  rv  prescribes  the  personnel 
strengths  for  the  active  forces  and  the  se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  the  numbers  provided 
for  by  the  budget  authority  and  appropria- 
tions requested  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  This  title  also  prescribes  the  end 
strengths  for  reserve  component  members 
on  full-time  active  duty  or  full-time  Nation- 
al Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  suiminis- 
terlng  the  reserve  forces  and  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  certain  enlisted 
and  commissioned  personnel  who  may  be 
serving  on  active  duty  in  support  of  the  re- 
serve components.  Finally,  title  IV  provides 
for  the  average  military  training  student 
loans  In  the  numbers  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  I*resldent's  amended  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Title  V  consists  of  five  general  provisions. 
Section  501  repeals  the  provisions  of  section 
114(e)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
quiring a  separate  budget  request  for  the 
procurement  of  Reserve  Equipment.  Section 
502  repeals  the  provisions  of  section 
115(b)(2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
quiring the  authorization  of  an  end  strength 
for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Section  503  repeals  the  provisions 
of  section  194  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  on  the  number  of  personnel  who  may 
be  assigned  to  management  and  nonmana- 
gement  headquarters  support  activities.  Sec- 
tion 504  repeals  the  requirement  contained 
in  section  2215  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  submission  of  reports  on  unobli- 
gated balances  and  the  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 2216  of  title  10  for  submission  of  an 
annual  report  on  budgeting  for  inflation. 
Section  505  repeals  the  requirement  con- 
tained in  Section  5  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 


1991  for  the  submission  of  a  Joint  annual 
outlay  report  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  urges  its  speedy  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Terrence  O'DonmlLm 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  2172.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1991 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  This  title 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1991". 

TITLE  I-ARMY 

SEC.  101.  AITHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISI-nON  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  Installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

ALABAMA 

Annlston  Army  Depot.  $64,500,000. 
Redstone  Arsenal,  $14,400,000. 
Fort  Pucker.  $3,400,000. 

ALASKA 

Fort  WainwTlght,  $5,600,000. 

ARIZONA 

Fort  Huachuca,  $1,050,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  $1,600,000 

CALIFORNIA 

Fort  Irwin,  $4,200,000. 
Fort  Ord.  $7,400,000. 

COLORADO 

Fort  Carson,  $23,500,000. 
Falcon  Air  Force  Base,  $1,450,000 

GEORGIA 

Fort  Benning.  $10,880,000. 
Fort  Stewart.  $1,650,000. 

HAWAII 

Schofleld  Barracks.  $9,700,000. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  $5,600,000. 
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KANSAS 

Port  Lemvenworth.  »34.0O0.000. 
Port  RUey.  $14,900,000. 

KDfTTJCKY 

Port  CunpbeU.  $2,300,000. 
Port  Knox.  $25,500,000. 

MARTIAKD 

Aberdeen  Providing  Ground.  $45,100,000 
Port  Detrlck.  $530,000. 

MISSOUKI 

Port  Leonard  Wood.  $9,700,000. 

NKW  YORK 

Port  Drum.  $9,408,000. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Port  Bragg.  $54,400,000. 

OICLAHOIfA 

Port  Sill.  $25,150,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle  Barracks.  $26,200,000. 
Port  Indlantown  Gap.  $6,350,000. 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  $6,800,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Port  Jackson,  $1,600,000. 

TEXAS 

Port  Hood,  $43,269,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  $33,700,000. 

UTAH 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  $450,000. 
Toole  Army  Depot,  $11,800,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Port  A.P.  Hill,  $3,200,000. 
Port  Belvoir.  $2,500,000. 
Port  Eustis.  $530,000. 
Port  Lee.  $520,000. 
Port  Myer.  $2,150,000. 
Port  Story.  $1,600,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Port  Lewis.  $18,000,000. 

WISCONSIN 

Port  McCoy,  $24,400,000. 

CONUS  CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Location,  $3,000,000. 

(b>  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  In  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

GERMANY 

Giessen.  $2,250,000. 
Grafenwoehr.  $10,830,000. 
Heilbronn,  $5,500,000. 
Hohenfels.  $10,160,000. 
Kaiserslautem,  $5,000,000. 
Mannheim,  $7,600,000 
Vilseck,  $15,600,000. 
Various,  $6,553,000. 

japan 
Various,  $10,450,000. 

KOREA 

Camp  Casey,  $8,690,000. 
Camp  Garry  Owen.  $1,800,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  $8,500,000. 
K-16  Airfield.  $1,500,000. 
Various.  $11,000,000. 

SEC.  IK.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct  or  ac- 
quire family  housing  units  (including  land 
acquisition),  using  sunounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  104(aK6)<A),  at  the  fol- 
lowing installation,  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown:  Hawaii. 
Oahu  Various,  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
uiUU.  $15,000,000. 


(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  104(a)(6)(A),  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $2,700,000. 

SEC     103.    IMPROVEMENTS   TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOl'SING  fNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  Section  2825 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tairy  of  the  Army  may,  using  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  104(a)(6)(A), 
improve  existing  military  family  housing  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $44,100,000. 

lb)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may: 

( 1 )  Carry  out  projects  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  at  the  follow- 
ing installations,  in  the  number  of  units 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown  for  each 
installation: 

(A)  Port  Ord.  California,  fifty-two  units, 
$2,700,000; 

(B)  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
District  of  Columbia,  eight  units,  $440,000; 

(O  Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  one  hundred  and 
four  units.  $4,000,000; 

<D)  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland, 
seventy  units.  $2,800,000;  and 

(E)  Port  Sill.  Oklahoma,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  units,  $4,500,000. 

I  2)  Carry  out  projects  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units,  authorized  by 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991  (Division 
B  of  Public  Law  101-189).  in  the  number  of 
units  shown  and  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  installation: 

I  A)  Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  units.  $4,150,000;  and 

(B)  Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  thirty  eight 
units.  $2,150,000. 

SE(       104     AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRHTIONS. 
AR.MY 

(a I  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1990,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,334,450,000  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion lOKa).  $561,887,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
lOKb).  $105,433,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  authorized  under  section  2805  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  $7,603,000. 

( 4 )  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
$89,577,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  $10,400,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$61,800,000. 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
( including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  States  Code). 
$1,492,650,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$434,316,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 


for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
worldwide. 

(7)  Por  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  $5,100,000,  to 
remain  In  effect  until  exi>ended. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
101  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

SEC.  105.  AITHORIZATION  OF  PROJECTS  FOR 
WHICH  FIINDS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROPRI- 
ATED. 

(A)  In  addition  to  the  military  construc- 
tion projects  authorized  under  title  I  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1990  (Public  Law  101-189),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  carry  out  the  following  mili- 
tary construction  projects  in  the  following 
additional  amounts  which  have  been  appro- 
priated for  such  projects  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Child  De- 
velopment/Religious Education  facility, 
$2,500,000. 

(2)  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland,  Chapel 
Center/Child  Development  Center, 
$1,000,000. 

(3)  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  Child  Develop- 
ment/Religous  Education  Facility, 
$2,150,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2853  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  other  cost  variation  authorized  by 
law,  the  total  cost  of  the  projects  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  such  projects  by 
such  subsection. 

SEC.  I0«.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407,  98  Stat.  1514), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  2107(b)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1987  (divi- 
sion B  of  Public  Law  99-661),  section  2105(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1988  and  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
100-180),  section  2106(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1989 
(Public  Law  100-456),  and  section  2105(a)  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1990  and  1991  (division  B  of  Public  Law  101- 
181)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1991.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  au- 
thorizing funds  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is  later: 

( 1 )  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $600,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(2)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki.  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1986  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  603(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-167,  99  SUt.  981), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  101  and  102  of  that  Act, 
as  extended  by  section  2105(b)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act.  1988 
and  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law  100-180). 
section  2106(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.   1989  (Public  Law   100- 


456)  and  section  2105(b)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1990  and  1991  (di- 
vision B  of  Public  Law  101-181)  shaU  remain 
In  effect  until  October  1.  1991,  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  an  Act  authorizing  funds 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Modified  record  fire  range  in  the 
amount  of  $2,850,000  at  Nuremberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Flight  simulator  building  in  the 
amount  of  $2,900,000  at  Wiesbaden,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  F'amlly  housing,  new  construction,  six 
units.  In  the  amount  of  $596,000  at  Port 
Myer.  Virginia. 

(c)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1987  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2710(a)  of 
the  MUltary  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1987  (division  B  of  Public  Law  99-661. 
100  Stat.  4040).  authorization  for  the  foUow- 
Ing  project  authorized  In  sections  2102  of 
that  Act,  as  extended  by  section  2106(c)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-456)  and  section 
2105(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1990  and  1991  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  101-181)  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1,  1991,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  fimds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1992.  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Family  housing,  new  construction, 
forty  units  in  the  amount  of  $4,100,000  at 
Crallshelm,  Germany. 

(d)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1988  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2171  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1988  and  1989  (division  B  of  Public  Law 
100-180,  101  SUt.  1206),  authorizations  for 
the  following  projects  authorized  in  sections 

2101  and  2102  of  that  Act,  as  extended  by 
section  2105(d)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1990  and  1991  (division  B  of 
Public  Law  101-181)  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1,  1991,  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Hardstand/tactical  equipment  shop  in 
the  amount  of  $2,250,000  at  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

(2)  F'amlly  housing,  new  construction, 
twenty-five  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$2,200,000  at  Port  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia. 

(3)  Family  housing,  new  construction,  one 
hundred  six  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$11,200,000  at  Bamberg.  Germany. 

(4)  F'amlly  housing,  new  construction,  one 
hundred  fifty-two  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$12,600,000  at  Baumholder,  Germany. 

(e)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Yeah  1989  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  2701  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-456,  102  SUt. 
2115),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projects   authorized   in   sections   2101    and 

2102  of  that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
October  1,  1991,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
an  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1992,  whichever  is 
later: 

(1)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $5,800,000  at  Rheinberg,  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Aircraft  maintenance  hanger  in  the 
amount  of  $8,800,000  at  Wiesbaden,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Industrial  operations  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $6,600,000  at  Rheinberg,  Germa- 
ny. 


(4)  Hardstand/equlpment  maintenance 
shop  In  the  amount  of  $2,250,000  at  Wiesba- 
den, Germany. 

(5)  Pre-posltioned  war  material  facilities 
in  the  amount  of  $4,450,000  at  unspecified 
foreign  locations. 

(6)  Access  roads  in  the  amount  of 
$5,300,000  at  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot. 
Pennsylvania. 

(7)  F'amlly  housing,  new  construction,  one 
hundred  and  eight  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,100,000  at  Port  Bliss.  Texas. 

(8)  Family  housing,  new  construction, 
eight/eight  units,  in  the  amount  of 
$8,400,000  at  Hohenfels.  Germany. 

TITLE  II-NAVY 

SEC.  201.  AimiORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

ALASKA 

Adak.  Naval  Air  Station.  $4,250,000. 

Adak.  Naval  Security  Group  Activity. 
$3,000,000. 

Amchitka,  Fleet  Surveillance  Support 
Command,  $31,000,000. 


New   London,   Naval   Submarine   School. 
$18,990,000. 

district  of  COLITMBIA 

Washington.  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 


Yuma. 
$3,720,000 


ARIZONA 

Marine      Corps 

CALIFORNIA 


Air      Station. 


Camp  Pendleton.  Amphibious  Task  FV)rce, 
$8,470,000. 

Camp  Pendleton.  Marine  Corps  Air  SU- 
tion.  $4,110,000. 

Camp    Pendleton.    Marine    Corps    Base. 
$19,910,000. 

China     Lake.     Naval     Weapons     Center. 
$17,585,000. 

Concord.       Naval       Weapons       SUtion. 
$9,850,000. 

Corona,    Naval    Weapons    Station,    Seal 
Beach  Annex,  $8,870,000. 

H     Toro,     Marine     Corps     Air     Station, 
$6,980,000. 

Lemoore,  Naval  Air  Station,  $900,000. 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Shipyard,  $500,000. 

Long  Beach,  Naval  SUtion,  $3,520,000. 

Miramar,  Naval  Air  Station,  $5,460,000. 

Monterey,    Naval    Postgraduate    School, 
$8,810,000. 

North       Island.       Naval       Air      SUtion. 
$1,510,000. 

Point  Mugu,  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center, 
$2,070,000. 

Port  Hueneme.  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion Center,  $2,010,000. 

Port  Hueneme,  Naval  Ship  Weapon  Sys- 
tems Engineering  SUtion,  $10,150,000. 

San  Diego,  Fleet  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare 
Training  Center,  Pacific,  $8,950,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Ocean  Systems  Center, 
$11,760,000. 

San     Diego,      Naval      Submarine      Base, 
$540,000. 

San      Diego,      Naval      Supply      Center, 
$8,800,000. 

San      Diego,      Naval      Training      Center, 
$15,229,000. 

San  Diego,  Naval  Public  Works  Center, 
$3,320,000. 

Skaggs  Island.  Naval  Security  Group  Ac- 
tivity. $1,472,000. 

Twentynine    Palms,    Marine    Corps    Air- 
Ground  Combat  Center,  $10,820,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

New    London,    Naval    Submarine    Base, 
$22,500,000. 


$9,850,000. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville,  Naval  Air  SUtion.  $9,140,000. 

Jacksonville.  Naval  Aviation  Depot, 
$14,670,000. 

Key  West.  Naval  Air  SUtion.  $7,030,000. 

Mayport.  Fleet  Training  Center, 
$4,300,000. 

Mayport,  Naval  SUtion,  $4,950,000. 

Orlando,  Naval  Training  Center, 
$18,030,000. 

Panama  City,  Naval  Coastal  Systems 
Center,  $4,330,000. 

Pensacola,  Navy  F^iblic  Works  Center, 
$3,460,000. 

GEORGIA 

Albany,  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base, 
$1,360,000. 

Kings  Bay.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$66,675,000. 

HAWAII 

Kaneohe  Bay.  Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion, 
$1,650,000. 

Lualualei.  Naval  Magazine.  $1,660,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Commander  Oceanographic 
System  Pacific.  $12,780,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Naval  Submarine  Base. 
$2,010,000. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$6,940,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Great  Lakes.  Naval  Training  Center. 
$2,170,000. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
$2,460,000. 

INDIANA 

Crane,  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center. 
$13,520,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville.  Naval  Ordnance  SUtion, 
$5,660,000. 

MAINE 

Klttery.  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
$38,182,000. 

MARYLAND 

Bethesda.  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
$9,040,000. 

Indian  Head.  Naval  Ordnance  SUtion, 
$6,430,000. 

Patuxent  River,  Naval  Air  Test  Center. 
$9,040,000. 

F*atuxent  River.  Naval  Hospital. 
$2,510,000. 

St.  Inigoes.  Naval  Electronic  Systems  En- 
gineering Activity.  $4,020,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf  port.  Naval  Construction  Training 
Center.  $8,710,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Earle.  Naval  Weapons  SUtion. 
$85,400,000. 

north  CAROLINA 

Camp  Lejeune.  Marine  Corps  Base. 
$29,170,000. 

Cherry  Point,  Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion, 
$13,950,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Warminster.  Naval  Air  Development 
Center.  $10,770,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport.  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  $6,230,000. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Marine     Corps     Air 


Station. 


Beaufort, 
$6,700,000. 

Charleston,  Naval  Station,  $720,000. 

Charleston.  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
$27,030,000. 

Parrls  Island,  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  $3,410,000. 

TEXAS 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Naval  Technical 
Training  Center  Detachment,  $11,850,000 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 
$2,810,000. 

Dahlgren.  Naval  Space  Surveillance 
System.  $9,850,000. 

Dam  Neck,  Fleet  Combat  Direction  Sys 
tems  Support  Activity.  $6,500,000. 

Little  Creek.  Naval  Amphibious  Base 
$20,470,000. 

Little  Creek.  Naval  Amphibious  School 
$2,600,000. 

Norfolk.  Fleet  Training  Center 
$16,080,000. 

Norfolk,  Naval  Station,  $10,950,000. 

Norfolk,  Navy  Public  Works  Center 
$4,020.0^0. 

Oceana,  Naval  Air  Station,  $3,670,000. 

Quantico,  Marine  Corps  Combat  Develop 
ment  Command,  $34,114,000. 

Quantico.  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
Annex.  $2,600,000. 

Wallops  Island,  AEGIS  Combat  Systems 
Center.  $5,490,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Bangor.  Trident  Refit  Facility.  $3,020,000. 

Bangor.  Trident  Training  Facility. 
$3,610,000. 

Bremerton.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
$2,000,000. 

Everett,  Naval  Station.  $22,267,000. 

Keyport.  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engi- 
neering Station  $18,590,000. 

Oak  Harbor.  Naval  Hospital.  $2,180,000. 

Silverdale.  Strategic  Weapons  Facility  Pa- 
cific. $56,480,000. 

Whidbey  Island.  Naval  Aii  Station. 
$19,100,000. 

Whidbey  Island.  Naval  Facility, 
$1,750,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Land  Acquisition.  $10,660,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec 
retary  of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper 
ty  and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  showTi  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

GUAM 

Naval  Magazine  $9,319,000. 

Navy  Pubhc  Works  Center,  $7,500,000. 

ICELAND 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  Station,  $2,440,000. 
Keflavik,   Naval   Communication  Station, 
$10,248,000. 

iTALY 

Sicily,     Naval     Communication     Station. 
$1,513,000. 
Sigonella.  Naval  Air  Station,  $10,240,000. 

JAPAN 

Hanza,  Okinawa.  Naval  Security  Group 
Activity.  $1,035,000. 

Iwakuni,  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
$3,017,000. 

SPAIN 

Rota.  Naval  Communication  Station, 
$1,105,000. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Brawdy  Wales.  Fleet  Surveillance  Support 
Command.  $1,740,000. 


London.  Personnel  Support  Activity. 
$442,000, 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Host  Nation  Infrastructure  Support, 
$1,000,000. 

SE(    202.  FAMILY  HOl'SING 

la)  Construction  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  204 
<a)(7)(A),  construct  or  acquire  family  hous- 
ing units  'mcluding  land  acquisition),  at  the 
following  installations  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  show,  for 
each  installation; 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base.  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  and  sixteen  units. 
$11,805,000. 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Station.  California, 
three  hundred  units.  $25,018,000, 

Point  Mugu.  Pacific  Missile  Test  Center. 
California,  Family  Housing  Office,  $513,000. 

San  Diego,  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
California,  three  hundred  units,  $31,880,000. 

New  York.  Naval  Station,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units,  $19,692,000. 

Little  Creek,  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Vir- 
ginia. Family  Housing  Office.  $372,000. 

Norfolk,  Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Vir- 
ginia, two  Community  Centers.  $834,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Family  Housing  Office, 
Bermuda.  $378,000, 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Naval  Station,  Cuba, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  units. 
$18,409,000, 

Keflavik.  Naval  Air  Station,  Iceland,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  units,  $27,479,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may.  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  204(a)(7)(A),  carry 
out  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $6,200,000. 

SEt.    203.    I.MPROVEMENTS   TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOlSINf;  IMTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may,  using  amounts  appro- 
priate pursuant  to  section  204(a)(7)(A),  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  amount  of  $42,420,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
For  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations, 
in  the  number  of  units  showTi,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Camp  Pendleton,  Marine  Corps  Base,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  seventy  units, 
$7,130,000, 

Long  Beach,  Naval  Station,  California, 
one  hundred  units.  $6,764,500. 

San  Diego.  Navy  Public  Works  Center, 
California,  thirty-two  units,  $2,171,200. 

Great  Lakes.  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
Illinois,  one  hundred  seventy-eight  units, 
$11,453,500, 

Fallon,  Naval  Air  Station,  Nevada,  one 
unit,  $74,500, 

Camp  Lejeune,  Marine  Corps  Base,  North 
Carolina,  four  hundred  thirty-five  units. 
$16,882,000, 

Bangor.  Naval  Submarine  Base.  Washing- 
ton, one  hundred  units.  $6,067,600. 

Roosevelt  Roads.  Naval  Station.  Puerto 
Rico,  thirty-two  units,  $1,940,700. 

Rota,  Naval  Station.  Spain,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  units,  $6,022,100. 


SEC.    204.    authorization    OF    APPROPRIATIONS, 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— F*unds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1990,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,017,800,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(a),  $914,374,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
201(b).  $49,599,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Building,  Naval  Intelligence  Command 
Headquarters,  Suitland,  Maryland,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  2201(a)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1989, 
$55,048,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $13,311,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$76,951,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  $4,017,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$185,000,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code), 
$719,500,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$53,775,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  carried  out  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of: 

(1)  the  total  amont  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  $65,300,000  (the  balance  of  the  amount 
authorized  under  section  201(a)  for  the  con- 
struction of  trestles  replacement  at  Naval 
Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New  Jersey). 

TITLE  HI-AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  301.  AITHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRICTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS, 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amount  shown  for  each 
of  the  installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

ALABAMA 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  $20,100,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  $22,500,000. 

ALASKA 

Clear  Air  Force  Station,  $5,000,000. 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  $12,400,000. 
Galena  Airport,  $8,700,000. 
King  Salmon  Airport,  $2,500,000. 
Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  $47,400,000. 
Various  Locations.  $11,000,000. 

ARIZONA 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  $1,800,000. 
Williams  Air  Force  Base,  $9,150,000. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  $6,300,000. 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  $3,000,000. 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  $17,100,000. 
March  Air  Force  Base,  $1,050,000. 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  $11,200,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot,  $3,650,000. 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  $10,800,000. 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  $115,00,000. 

COLORADO 

Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  $710,000. 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  $4,050,000. 

FLORIDA 

Avon  Park  Range,  $700,000. 
Cape      Canaveral      Air      Force      Station, 
$2,400,000. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  $4,700,000. 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  $7,900,000. 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  $12,250,000. 

GEORGIA 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  $4,400,000. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  $21,200,000. 

HAWAII 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  $11,420,000. 
Wheeler  Air  Force  Base,  $3,500,000. 

IDAHO 

Mountain       Home       Air       Force       Base, 
$1,350,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  $2,160,000, 

LOUISIANA 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  $74,710,000 

MAINE 

Bangor      Air      National      Guard      Base, 
$970,000. 
Loring  Air  Force  Base,  $830,000. 

BtARYLAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  $3,050,000. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  $1,800,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  $3,800,000. 

MICHIGAN 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  $2,700,000. 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  $960,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  $400,000. 

MISSOURI 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  $87,400,000, 

NEBRASKA 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  $2,600,000. 

NEVADA 

Indian  Spring  Auxiliary  Field.  $2,550,000, 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  $12,500,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  $7,850,000. 

NEW  MEXICO 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  $3,010,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  $4,200,000. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Seymour      Johnson      Air      Force      Base, 
$2,502,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  $77,050,000. 
Minot  Air  Force  Base.  $3,600,000, 

OHIO 

Newark  Air  Force  Base,  ■$5,100,000. 
Wright-Patterson       Air       Force       Base. 
$10,150,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  $21,700,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  $55,100,000. 
Vance  Air  Force  Base,  $400,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  $14,090,000. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  $13,150,000. 

TEXAS 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  $4,100,000. 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  $12,616,000. 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  $7,550,000. 
Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  $980,000. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  $10,300,000. 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  $22,500,000. 
Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  $1,820,000. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  $1,750,000. 
Reese  Air  Force  Base,  $5,090,000. 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  $8,400,000. 

UTAH 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  $22,500,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  $600,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Pairchild  Air  Force  Base,  $108,040,000. 
McChord  Air  Force  Base,  $5,200,000. 

WYOMING 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  $9,600,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location.  $11.00.000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  States: 

ANTIGUA 

Antigua  Air  Station.  $8,200,000. 

CANADA 

Various  Locations,  $6,300,000. 

GERMANY 

Bitburg  Air  Base,  $2,00,000. 
Hahn  Air  Base,  $4,300,000. 
Marienfelde      Communications      Station, 
$1,621,000. 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  $3,250,000. 
Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  $9,250,000. 

GREENLAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  $6,300,000. 

HONDURAS 

La  Mesa  Air  Base,  $12,600,000. 
Palmerola  Air  Base,  $4,600,000. 

ITALY 

Ghedi  Air  Base,  $550,000. 

Rimini  Air  Base,  $510,000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station,  $2,750,000. 

JAPAN 

Kadena  Air  Base,  $3,720,000. 

KOREA 

Kunsan  Air  Base,  $20,300,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  $15,600,000. 

PHILIPPINES 

Clark  Air  Base,  $710,000. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS 

Mahe  Missile  Tracking  Sit€,  $4,600,000. 

TURKEY 

Incirlik  Air  Base,  $4,800,000. 
Pirinclik  Air  Station,  $1,250,000. 

ITNITED  KINGDOM 

High  Wycombe  Air  Station,  $4,200,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  $7,300,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters.  $1,500,000. 

RAF  Chlcksands,  $12,200,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  $8,105,000. 

RAF  MildenhaU,  $1,100,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Classified  Location,  $4,800,000. 
Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $14,243,000. 

WORLDWIDE  CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Location,  $3,800,000. 


Classified  Location,  $4,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $4,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $2,600,000. 

SEC.  302.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

(a)  CoNSTRUcnoH  and  Acquisition.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  or 
acquire  family  housing  units  (including 
land,  acquisition)  using  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  304(a)(7KA),  at  the 
following  installations  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  housing 
office,  $235,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
housing  maintenance  facility,  $219,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na, housing  office  and  maintenance  facility, 
$592,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina, housing  office,  $258,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota. 
housing  office,  $313,000. 

Anderson  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  housing 
supply  and  storage  facility.  $1,371,000. 

(b)  Planning  and  Design.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  304(a)(7)(A). 
carry  out  architectural  tuid  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  activities 
with  respect  to  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  military  family  housing  units  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000. 

SEC.    303.    IMPROVEMENT    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOL'SING  UNITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2825 
of  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may.  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)(7)(A).  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $173,612,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximttm  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  Sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations, in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and 
in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installations: 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  thirty- 
five  units.  $1,998,000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  fifty-one 
untis.  $6,070,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  forty 
units.  $4,804,000. 

Eaker  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  two  hun- 
dred seven  units.  $10,169,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas,  one 
hundred  fifty  three  units.  $6,847,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
twelve  units.  $1,062,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California,  one 
hundred  forty-four  units. 

Classified  Location,  $8,060,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  thirty- 
five  units.  $1,722,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, sixty-four  units.  $2,579,000. 

Elgin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  fifty-four 
units.  $1,987,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  forty- 
four  units.  $2,456,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia,  forty 
units.  $1,710,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  fifteen 
units,  $1,583,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York, 
two  hundred  twenty-four  units,  $15,640,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na, one  hundred  eighty  units.  $8,389,000. 
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Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina, one  hundred  thirty  units,  (6,459,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
sixty-four  units,  $3,011,000. 

Bergatrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  forty- 
sU  units.  $1,729,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  thirty-seven 
units.  $2,301,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred forty  uiUts,  $5,427,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred ninety-seven  units,  $8,133,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  four  units. 
$84,000. 

Fairchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  two 
hundred  two  units,  $11,559,000. 

Ramsteln  Air  Base.  Germany,  one  units. 
$124,000;  fifty-four  units.  $2,085,000:  ninety 
unite.  $3,440,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  seventy-five 
unite.  $6,208,000:  ninety-eight  units. 
$6,038,000. 

Moron  Air  Base,  Spain,  thirty-six  units. 
$2,107,000. 

RAF  Chicksands.  United  Kingdom,  thirty- 
four  unite.  $2,647,000. 

RAF  Kemble.  United  Kingdom,  two  units, 
$120,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath.  United  Kingdom,  sixty 
unite,  $2,985,000;  ten  unite.  $892,000;  four- 
teen unite  $940,000. 

(c)  Watvkh  of  Space  Limitations  for 
Family  Housing  Units- 
CD  To  support  the  United  States  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE),  and  Tactical  Air 
Command  (TAC),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  carry  out  an  improvement 
project  to  add  to  and  alter  existing  family 
housing  unite  and  (notwithstanding  section 
2828(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  in- 
crease the  net  floor  area  of  one  family  hous- 
ing unit  at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  to 
not  more  than  3,636  square  feet;  and  in- 
crease the  net  floor  area  of  fifteen  family 
housing  unite  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 
Nevada,  to  not  more  than  1.970  square  feet. 

(2)  For  purpose  of  the  subsection  the  term 
"net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(f)  of  title. 
10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

8EC    3M.    AinUORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  Gekxral.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1990.  for  mili 
tary  construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,336,100,000. 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301(a),  $943,828,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
301(b).  $184,059,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Large 
Rocket  Test  Facility,  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center,  Tennessee,  as  author- 
ized by  section  2301(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1989  (division 
B  of  Public  Law  100-456;  102  Stat.  2087). 
and  as  amended  by  section  2307  of  the  Mill 
tary  Construction  Authorization  Act.  1990. 
PubUc  Law  101-189.  $109,300,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  $10,272,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv 
Ices  and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
$107,741,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  construction  of  defense 


access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  $9,000,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$182,600,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  Section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $789,300,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $110,911,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  unite  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Totai,  Cost  of  Con- 
strdction  Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  vsuiations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variation  authorized  by  law.  the  total 
cost  of  all  projecte  carried  out  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  may  not  exceed— 

( 1 )  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  $85,800,000  (The  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
the  Titan  IV  Launch  Complex  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base.  California. ) 

SEC.  303.  EXTENSIO.N  OF  CERTAIN  PREVIOUS  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
2701(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1989  (division  B  of  Public 
Law  100-456),  authorizations  for  the  follow- 
ing projecte  authorized  in  section  2301  of 
that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October 
1.  1991.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an 
Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1992.  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  F-111  Avionics  Facility  in  the  amount 
of  $1,300,000  at  Cannon  Air  Force  Base, 
New  Mexico. 

(2)  Aircraft  Operational  Apron-Phase  I  in 
the  amount  of  $4,950,000;  Intelligence  Facil- 
ity-Phase II  in  the  amount  of  $2,250,000; 
Sfjeciai  Operations  Forces  Helicopter  Main- 
tenance Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,100,000:  Special  Operations  Forces 
Hangar/Nose  Dock  in  the  amount  of 
$2,100,000:  and  Special  Operations  Forces 
Hydrant  Fueling  System  in  the  amount  of 
$800,000  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Philip- 
pines. 

(3)  Defense  Language  Institute  Language 
Training  Laboratory  in  the  amount  of 
$12,000,000  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas. 

SEC    J0«.  AITHORIZATION  FOR  A  FACILITY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  ac- 
quire at  no  cost  an  existing  building  con- 
structed on  Eglin  AFB.  Florida,  in  1986  as 
part  of  a  three  year  incrementally  funded 
Research.  Development,  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion contract. 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SE(  401.  AITHORIZED  DEFENSE  AGENCIES  CON- 
STRICTION AND  LAND  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Wheeler  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii. 
$1,491,000. 

Arlington  Service  Center,  Virginia. 
$2,664,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office.  Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama 
$2,370,000. 


Defense  Depot,  Tracy.  California, 
$1,700,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  $9,500,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $18,100,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina, 
$500,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$14,900,000. 

Defense  GenertU  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $7,000,000. 

Defense  ReutUlzatlon  and  Marketing 
Office,  F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo- 
ming, $1,700,000. 

DEFENSE  MKDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,750,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $4,000,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,900,000. 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $2,000,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $1,050,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $3,200,000. 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  $500,000. 

Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Pennsylva- 
nia, $11,600,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$2,250,000. 

Cheatham  Annex,  Virginia,  $6,500,000. 

Dam  Neck  Flight  Center,  Virginia. 
$4,050,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $2,650,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Quantico,  Virginia, 
$2,450,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$64,800,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Port  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland. 
$19,471,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Defense  Language  Institute.  Monterey, 
California,  $6,350,000. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
$800,000. 

Classified  Locations.  $32,800,000. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

Coronado  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Cali- 
fornia, $21,020,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $11,750,000. 

Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Air  Field, 
Georgia,  $4,900,000. 

Norrlstown,  Army  Reserve  Center,  Penn- 
sylvania, $2,598,000. 

Dam  Neck  Marine  Environmental  Facility. 
Virginia,  $9,160,000. 

Classified  Location,  $2,747,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Barking  Sands  Pacific  Missile  Range, 
Hawaii,  $3,870,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outeide  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Ray  Barracks,  Giesen,  $5,000,000. 
Nuernberg,  Germany,  $5,800,000. 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany,  $870,000. 
Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  $1,100,000. 
Vicenza,  Italy,  $28,000,000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  $1,000,000. 
Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea,  $14,400,000. 
Sinop.  Turkey.  $1,750,000. 


RAF  EMzeU.  United  Kingdom,  $5,400,000. 
RAF  Lanark,  United  Kingdom,  $3,900,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Johnston  Island.  $8,595,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SCHOOLS 

Darmstadt,  Germany,  $7,276,000. 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  $7,449,000. 
Idar  Oberstein.  Germany,  $2,189,000. 
Kalserslautem,  Germany,  $13,341,000. 
Landstuhl,  Germany,  $3,724,000. 
Mannheim.  Germany,  $8,708,000. 
Nelllngen,  Germany,  $3,187,000. 
Ramsteln  Air  Base,  Germany,  $12,217,000. 
HtuTogate,  United  Kingdom,  $2,100,000. 
Various  Locations.  $15,188,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Classified  Location,  $2,375,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location,  $1,600,000. 

8EC.  402.  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct 
or  acquire  three  family  housing  unite  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition),  using  amounte  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section 
405(a)(15)(A),  at  classified  locations  in  the 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000. 

SEC.    403.    IMPROVEMENTS   TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
using  amounte  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  405(a)(15)(A).  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  unite  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $100,000. 

SEC.  404.  CONFORMING  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

Section  404(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1987  (Public  Law 
99-661)  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Authority  To  Construct.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may,  using  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  using  not  more  than  $5,000,000  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1988,  using  not  more 
than  $9,300,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  using  not  more  than  $11,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  using 
not  more  than  $13,580,000  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projecte  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  for  conforming  storage  facilities." 

SEC.    40.S.    AITHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  In  General.- Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1990.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departmente).  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,725,100,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a),  $285,091,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
401(b).  $155,169,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  authorized 
by  section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991,  $56,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  authorized  by  Fection 
2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1989.  as  amended. 
$10,400,000. 

(5)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Office. 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 


Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  $2,850,000. 

(6)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  authorized  by  section  2401(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
$13,530,000. 

(7)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  $3,940,000. 

(8)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  authorized  by 
section  2401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1987,  as  amended, 
$77,000,000. 

(9)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  section  2401(a)  of  the  MUitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  $40,000,000. 

(10)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  $12,955,000. 

(11)  For  contingency  construction  projecte 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2804  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$12,700,000. 

(12)  For  architectural  and  engineering 
services  and  construction  design  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$104,285,000. 

(13)  For  base  closure  and  realignment  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Amendmente  and  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Act  (I»ublic  Law  100-526), 
$916,500,000. 

(14)  For  conforming  storage  facilities  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  section  2404 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1987.  as  amended.  $13,580,000. 

(15)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities.  $500,000: 
and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  $20,600,000. 
of  which  not  more  than  $17,897,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  letuslng  of 
military  family  housing  unite  worldwide. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects.— Notwithstanding  the 
cost  variations  authorized  by  section  2853  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
cost  variations  authorized  by  law,  the  total 
cost  of  all  projecte  carried  out  under  section 
2401  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  406.  MEDICAL  FACILITY.  NELUS  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  NEVADA. 

(a)  Project  Amount.— The  item  listed 
under  the  heading  "Defense  Medical  Facili- 
ties Office"  in  section  2401  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  is  amended  by  striking 
"Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada. 
$62,000,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada. 
$66,000,000". 

(b)  Title  Total.— Section  2405(b)(3)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
$52,000,000."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$56,000,000.". 


TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZED  NATO  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Infrastructure  Program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  502  and 
the  amount  collected  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  as  a  result  of  con- 
struction previously  financed  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

SEC.  582.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  cost  of  projecte  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 501,  in  the  amount  of  $420,400,000. 

TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 

SEC.  (Ml.  AITHORIZED  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  (IN- 
STRUCTION AND  LAND  ACQllSmON 
PROJECTS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1990,  for  the  coste  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounte: 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUt«s,  $66,400,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $59,300,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$50,200,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  $66,500,000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $37,700,000. 

TITLE  VII-EXPIRATION  OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  701.  EXPIRATION  OF  AITHORIZATIONS  AND 
AMOITVTS  REQUIRED  TO  BE  SPECI- 
FIED BY  LAW. 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorizations  After 
Two  Years.— Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  authorizations  contained  In 
titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projecte,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1,  1992,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projecte,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projecte  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
1992.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1993,  whichever  Is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracte,  land  acquisition,  family 
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housing  projects  uid  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrmstructure  Program. 

SEC  7K.  KFFECnVE  DATEa 

TlUes  I.  II,  III,  rv.  V.  and  VI  shall  be  in 
effect  as  of  October  1,  1990  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

TITLE  VIII-OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

LONC-TSUf  PACIUTIES  COKTIIACTS 

Sk.  801.  Section  2809(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking    1991 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1993'. 

LKASntC  OF  MILITARY  rAMILT  HOUSING 

Sbc.  802.  Section  2828(e)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  family 
housing  in  foreign  countries  (including  the 
costs  of  utilities,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation) may  not  exceed  $20,000  per  unit  per 
annum  as  adjusted  for  Inflation  and  foreign 
currency  fluctuation  from  October  1,  1987.' 

LEASING  or  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  803.  Section  2828(e)(2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
'53.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■54,225-. 

MILITARY  HOUSING  RENTAL  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  804.  Section  802(h)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1984  (10 
X5JS.C.  2821  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
"1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     1991". 

OPTIONS  ON  REAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  805.  Section  2677  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  caption  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Options  on  real  property", 

(b)  in  subsection  (a)  by 

(1)  Inserting  "or  lease"  after  the  word  'ac- 
quisition", and 

(2)  striking  "for  a  military  project  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by";  and 

(c)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  and  adding  "or.  in  the  case  of 
an  option  to  lease,  an  amount  that  is  not 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  appraised 
annual  fair  market  rental  value  of  the  prop- 
erty.". 

FINANCIAL  FLEXIBILITY  TEST  PROGRAM 

Sec.  806.  (a)  Under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  "Pl- 
nancial  Flexibility  Test  Program  "  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  designate  a  major  command  to 
participate  in  the  Financial  Flexibility  Test 
Program. 

(2)  The  head  of  a  major  command  selected 
under  subsection  ( 1 )  may— 

(A)  within  the  total  authorization  of 
projects  authorized  to  be  accomplished  for 
the  command  estimated  to  cost  $5  million  or 
less,  accomplish  military  construction 
projects  estimated  to  cost  (5  million  or  less. 
whether  or  not  previously  authorized  by 
law,  as  the  head  of  the  command  deems  nec- 
essary; and 

(B)  accomplish  military  construction 
projects  authorized  under  this  section  using 
turn-key  selection  pr(x«dures  established 
pursuant  to  section  2862  of  this  title. 

OKA)  A  District  Engineer  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  may  manage  all  military 
construction  projects  at  a  single  military  In- 
stallation selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  as  a  single  project  for  notice  and  re- 
porting purposes:  and 


(B)  The  conunander  of  an  engineering 
field  division  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  may  manage  multiple 
projects  at  a  single  military  Installation  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a 
single  project  for  notice  and  reporting  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Financial  Flexibility  Test  Pro- 
gram established  by  this  section  shall  expire 
on  September  30.  1993. 

IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  AREAS  AFFECTED  BY 
THE  WHITEMAN  AIR  FORCE  BASE  6-3  PROGRAM 

Sec.  807.  Section  802  of  Public  Law  96-418. 
as  amended,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  the 
phrase  "or  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base."  im- 
mediately following  the  phrase  "East  Coast 
Trident  Base"  twth  times  it  appears: 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)<3)  by  inserting  the 
phrase  "or  "Whiteman  Air  Force  Base"  im- 
mediately following  the  phrase  "East  Coast 
Trident  Base":  and 

(c)  in  subsection  (d)  by  deleting  the  word 
program  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

phrase    "or  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base  pro- 
grams" 

homeowners  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  808.  Section  2832  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  "  (a)"'  before  "The  Secre- 
tary", and 

( b )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sub.section: 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (i)  of  the 
Act  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  such  sums  as  are  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  to  provide  assistance 
under  that  Act  to  the  fund  established  by 
subsection  (d)  of  that  Act  from  any  funds 
available  for  obligation  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
facts  concerning  any  transfer  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

BASE  CLOSURES  AND  REALIGNMENTS 

Sec.  809.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the    Defense  Base  Consolidation  Act". 

<b)  Section  268''  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
""§  2687.  Base  closures  smd  realignments. 

"(a)  Threshold. -Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  action  may  be 
taken,  except  for  those  closures  or  realign- 
ments authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 
to  effect  or  implement- 

""'1)  the  closure  of  any  military  installa- 
tion at  which  at  least  300  civilian  personnel 
are  authorized  to  be  employed, 

"(2)  any  realignment  with  respect  to  any 
military  installation  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  involving  a  reduction  by  more 
than  1.000.  or  by  more  than  50  percent,  in 
the  number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
to  be  employed  at  such  military  installation 
at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  noti- 
fies the  Congress  under  this  section  of  the 
Secretary's  plan  to  close  or  realign  such  in- 
stallation, or 

"(3)  any  construction,  conversion,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  any  military  facility  that  may 
be  required  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  a  military  installation  to  which 
this  section  applies,  unless  and  until  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  are  complied 
with. 

"(b)  Congressional  Notification.— If  an 
action  described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  the  closure  or  realignment  of  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  taken,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   proposed   closure   or   realign- 


ment, and  submit  with  the  notification  an 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal,  local  economic, 
budgetary,  environmental,  strategic,  and 
operational  consequences  of  such  closure  or 
realignment. 

"(c)  National  Security  Exemption.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  closure  or  realignment  of  a 
military  installation  if  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  such  closure  or  re- 
alignment must  be  implemented  for  reasons 
of  national  security  or  a  military  emergen- 
cy. 
"(d)  Implementation.— 
"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 
"(A)  carry  out  actions  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  closure  or  realignment,  including 
the  acquisition  of  such  land,  the  construc- 
tion of  such  replacement  facilities,  the  per- 
formance of  such  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  such  advance  planning  and  design  as  may 
be  required  to  transfer  functions  from  such 
military  installation  to  another  military  in- 
stallation, using  funds  in  the  Base  Closure 
Account  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  use  in  planning  and 
design,  minor  construction,  or  operation  and 
maintenance: 
"(B)  provide— 

"(i)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to 
any  community  located  near  a  military  in- 
stallation being  closed  or  realigned,  tuid 

■•(il)  community  planning  assistance  to 
any  community  located  near  a  military  in- 
stallation to  which  functions  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred as  a  result  of  such  closure  or  realign- 
ment, if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  financial  resources  available 
to  the  community  (by  grant  or  otherwise) 
for  such  purposes  are  inadequate,  using 
funds  In  the  Base  Closure  Account  or  funds 
authorized  for  and  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  economic  adjust- 
ment assistance  or  community  planning  as- 
sistance; 

"(C)  carry  out  activities  for  the  purposes 
of  environmental  restoration  and  mitigation 
using  funds  in  the  Base  Closure  Account  or 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  environmental  restoration  and 
mitigation:  and 

"(D)  provide  outplacement  assistance  to 
separating  employees  at  military  installa- 
tions being  closed  or  realigned  using  funds 
in  the  Base  Closure  Account  or  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
outplacement  assistance  to  employees. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  restricts  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  obtain  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services  under  section  2807  of  this  title. 
"(e)  Management  and  Disposal  of  Proper- 
ty.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  respect  to  excess  and  surplus 
real  property  and  facilities  located  at  a  mili- 
tary installation  closed  or  realigned  under 
the  procedures  established  by  this  section— 
"(A)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
utilize  excess  property  under  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  S  483); 

"(B)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
dispose  of  surplus  property  under  section 
203  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  $  484);  and 

"(C)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
grant  approvsOs  and  make  determinations 
under  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  S  1622(g)). 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  exercise  the  au- 


thority delegated  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  In  accordance  with- 

"(1)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 
(Public  Law  100-526)  governing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  and  the  disposal  of 
surplus  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949;  and 

"(11)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  RetUign- 
ment  Act  governing  the  conveyance  and  dis- 
posal of  property  under  section  13(g)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1622(g)). 

'(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  may  issue  regulations  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity required  by  parsigraph  ( 1 ). 

"(C)  The  authority  required  to  be  delegat- 
ed by  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\ - 
Ices  shall  not  include  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe general  policies  and  methods  for  uti- 
lizing excess  property  and  disposing  of  sur- 
plus property. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  trans- 
fer real  property  or  facilities  located  at  a 
military  Installation  to  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned under  this  section,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  to  a  military  department  or 
other  entity  (including  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentalities)  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  United  Stales  Coast 
Guard. 

"(E)  Before  any  action  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  real 
property  or  facility  located  at  any  military 
installation  to  be  closed  or  realigned  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  heads  of  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned for  the  purpose  of  considering  any 
plan  for  the  use  of  such  property  by  the 
local  community  concerned. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(B),  all  proceeds— 

"(i)  from  any  transfer  under  paragraph 
2(D);  and 

"(II)  from  the  disposal  of  any  projjerty  or 
facility  made  as  a  result  of  a  closure  or  re- 
alignment under  this  section,  shall  be  despo- 
sited  into  the  Base  Closure  Account. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requests  assistance  from  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  in  the  manage- 
ment or  disposal  of  property  or  facilities, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reimburse 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1535  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  for  any  expenses  in- 
curred In  such  activities. 

"(f)  Applicability  of  Other  Law.— 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seg.)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
selecting  a  military  installation  for  closure 
or  realignment,  in  selecting  a  military  in- 
stallation to  receive  functions  from  an  in- 
stallation to  be  closed  or  realigned,  and  in 
preparing  and  providing  the  Congressional 
reports  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (A)  during  the  process  of  property 
disposal,  and  (B)  during  the  process  of  relo- 
cating functions  from  a  military  installation 
being  closed  or  realigned  to  another  mili- 
tary installation  after  the  receiving  installa- 
tion has  been  selected,  but  before  the  func- 


tions are  relocated.  In  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ments concerned  shall  not  have  to  consid- 
er— 

"(1)  the  need  for  closing  or  realigning  the 
military  installation  which  has  been  select- 
ed for  closure  or  realignment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned: 

"■(11)  the  need  for  transferring  functions  to 
the  military  Installation  which  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  receiving  installation;  or 

■"(Hi)  military  installations  alternative  to 
those  selected. 

■■(3)  A  civil  action  for  judicial  review,  with 
respect  to  tmy  requirement  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  such  Act  is  applica- 
ble, of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  during  the  closing,  realign- 
ing, or  relocating  of  functions  referred  to  in 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  or  of 
any  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  military  department  con- 
cerned under  this  section,  may  not  be 
brought  later  than  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  such  act  or  failure  to  act. 

■■(g)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  close  or  realign  military  insallations 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
section  without  regard  to— 

"'(1)  any  prior  enacted  provision  of  law  re- 
stricting the  use  of  funds  for  closing  or  re- 
aligning military  installations  included  in 
any  appropriations  or  authorization  Act: 
and 

"(2)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
2662  of  this  title. 

■"(h)  Base  Closure  Account.— 

"(1)  The  Department  of  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure Account  established  under  Section  207 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  is 
hereby  permanently  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  ""Department  of  Defense  Base 
Closure  Account '"  which  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a 
single  account. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Ac- 
count— 

"(A)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account: 

"(B)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  transfer  to  the  Account,  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  any  purpose,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmits  written 
notice  of.  and  justification  for,  such  transfer 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress: 
and 

""(C)  proceeds  described  in  subsection 
(e)(3)(A): 

""(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use 
the  funds  in  the  Account  only  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  subsection  (d). 

"(4)  When  funds  in  the  Account  are  used 
to  carry  out  a  construction  project  under 
section  (d)(1),  and  the  cost  of  the  project 
will  exceed  the  maximum  amount  author- 
ized by  law  for  a  minor  construction  project, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  notify,  in 
WTiting,  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  of,  the  justification  for. 
and  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 
project.  Any  such  construction  project  may 
be  carried  out  without  regard  to  section 
2805  of  this  title. 

""(i)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  "military  installation"" 
means  a  base,  camp,  post,  station,  yard, 
center,  or  other  activity  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 


ment which  is  located  within  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  any  facility  used  pri- 
marily for  civil  works,  rivers  and  harbors 
projects,  or  flood  control  projects. 

"■(2)  The  term  ""civilian  personnel"  means 
direct-hire,  permanent  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

■"(3)  The  term  "realignment"  includes  any 
action  which  both  reduces  and  relocates 
functions  and  civilian  personnel  jxMltlons, 
but  does  not  include  a  reduction  in  force  re- 
sulting from  workload  adjustments,  reduced 
personnel  or  funding  levels,  skill  Imbal- 
ances, or  other  similar  causes. 

"'(4)  The  term  '"Account"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Base  Closure  Account 
established  by  Public  Law  100-526. 

'"(5)  The  term  '"appropriate  committees  of 
Congress"  means  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  February  8,  1990. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  EInclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  ""To  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes."  This  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
Presidents  Fiscal  Year  1991  budget  plan. 

This  proposal  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions in  Fiscal  Year  1991  for  new  construc- 
tion and  family  housing  support  for  the 
Active  Forces.  Defense  Agencies.  NATO  In- 
frastructure, and  Guard  and  Reserve.  In  ad- 
dition, the  draft  legislation  Includes  an 
amendment  to  section  2687  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
streamlining  pr(x;edures  to  close  or  realign 
militao-y  installations. 

This  draft  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Bill  would  authorize  construction 
projects  at  installations  that  I  announced  as 
candidates  for  closure  or  realignment.  "When 
final  closure  decisions  are  made,  I  will  ask 
for  appropriate  changes  to  our  request. 

Current  law  limits  my  ability  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  achieve  savings  in  the  defense 
budget  by  closing  unneeded  or  obsolete  mili- 
tary installations  until  after  the  completion 
of  lengthy  and  time-consuming  studies  and 
evaluations.  The  net  effect  of  these  cumber- 
some procedures  is  that  few.  If  any.  bases 
ever  get  closed. 

Section  2687  currently  requires  Congres- 
sional notification  during  a  narrow  once  a 
year  window.  Further,  coupled  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  It 
requires  extensive  reviews  of  the  anticipated 
fiscal,  local  economic,  budgetary,  environ- 
mental, strategic,  and  operational  conse- 
quences of  proposed  actions  way  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  of  the  studies. 

In  an  era  when  we  are  attempting  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Department  in  a  pru- 
dent, cost-effective  manner,  section  2687 
procedures  are  wasteful  and  expensive,  and 
constitute  an  exercise  in  futility.  They  ser\'e 
only  to  protect  parochial  Interests  and  en- 
courage lawsuits. 

The  enclosed  legislation  will  allow  us  to 
streamline  and  reorganize  the  Department's 
domestic  base  structure  in  an  efficient  and 
constructive  manner.  It  will  improve  section 
2687  procedures  to  permit  Congressional  no- 
tification at  any  time,  not  just  the  limited 
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window  of  opportunity  now  available.  Fur- 
ther, It  will  expedite  the  lengthy  procedures 
required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  whUe  still  complying 
fully  with  all  substantive  provisions  of  law 
designed  to  protect  the  environment. 

To  ease  the  Impact  on  affected  communi- 
ties, the  draft  legislation  will  establish  per- 
manently a  Base  Closure  Account.  This 
fund  will  be  available  to  provide  community 
planning  assistance,  community  impact  as- 
sistance, environmental  restoration  and 
mitigation,  as  well  as  out-placement  assist- 
ance to  separating  employees. 

This  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Dick  Cheney.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  2173.  A  bill  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  streamlining  procedures  to 
close  or  realign  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

DEnOISE  BASE  CONSOLIDATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  streamlin- 
ing procedures  to  close  or  realign  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inmiediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  maybe  cited  as  the  "Defense  Base  Con- 
solidation Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2687  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"B2687.  Base  clotures  and  realifnm«nt« 

"(a)  Threshold.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  action  may  be 
taken,  except  for  those  closures  or  realign- 
ments authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 
to  effect  or  implement— 

"(1)  the  closxire  of  any  military  installa- 
tion at  which  at  least  300  civilian  personnel 
are  authorized  to  be  employed, 

"(2)  any  realignment  with  respect  to  any 
military  installation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  involving  a  reduction  by  more 
than  1,000,  or  by  more  than  50  percent,  in 
the  number  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
to  be  employed  at  such  military  installation 
at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  noti- 
fies the  Congress  under  this  section  of  the 
Secretary's  plan  to  close  or  realign  such  in- 
stallation, or 

"(3)  any  construction,  conversion,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  any  military  facility  that  may 
be  required  as  a  result  of  the  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  a  military  installation  to 
which  this  section  applies,  unless  and  until 


the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  are  com- 
plied with. 

■(b)  Congressional  Notification.- If  aui 
action  described  in  subsection(a)  with  re- 
spect to  the  closure  or  realigrunent  of  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  taken,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  proposed  closure  or  realign- 
ment, and  submit  with  the  notification  an 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal,  local  economic, 
budgetary,  environmental,  strategic,  and 
operational  consequences  of  such  closure  or 
realignment. 

■(c)  National  Security  Exemption.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  closure  or  realignment  of  a 
military  installation  if  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  such  closure  or  re- 
alignment must  be  implemented  for  reasons 
of  national  security  or  a  military  emergen- 
cy. 

■(d)  Implementation.— 

■■(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

•■(A)  carry  out  actions  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  closure  or  realignment,  including 
the  acquisition  of  such  land,  the  construc- 
tion of  such  replacement  facilities,  the  per- 
formance of  such  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  such  advance  planning  and  design  as  may 
be  required  to  transfer  functions  from  such 
military  installation  of  another  military  in- 
stallation, using  funds  in  the  Base  Closure 
Account  or  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  use  in  planning  and 
design,  minor  construction,  or  operation  and 
maintenance; 

■(B)  provide— 

(i)  economic  adjustment  assistance  to 
any  community  located  near  a  military  in- 
stallation being  closed  or  realigned,  and 

"(ii)  community  planning  assitance  to  any 
community  located  near  a  military  installa- 
tion to  which  functions  will  be  transferred 
as  a  result  of  such  closure  or  realignment, 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
the  financial  resources  available  to  the  com- 
munity (by  grant  or  otherwise)  for  such 
purposes  are  inadequate,  using  funds  in  the 
Base  Closure  Account  or  funds  authorized 
for  and  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  economic  adjustment  assistance 
or  community  planning  assistance: 

■(C)  carry  out  activities  for  the  purposes 
of  environmental  restoration  and  mitigation 
using  funds  in  the  Base  Closure  Account  or 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  environmental  restoration  and 
mitigation:  and 

"(D)  provide  outplacement  assistance  to 
separating  employees  at  military  installa- 
tions being  closed  or  realigned  using  funds 
in  the  Base  Closure  Account  or  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
outplacement  assistance  to  employees. 

■■(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  restricts  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  obtain  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services  under  section  2807  of  this  title. 

■■(e)  Management  and  Disposal  of  Proper- 
ty— 

■■(1)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  respect  to  excess  and  surplus 
real  property  and  facilities  located  at  a  mili- 
tary Installation  closed  or  realigned  under 
the  procedures  established  by  this  section— 

••(A)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
utilize  excess  property  under  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  {  483);  and 

■(C)  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
grant  approvals  and  make  determinations 


under  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  i  1622(g)). 

'(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  exerctse  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  Secertary  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  accordance  with- 

"(i)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 
(Public  Law  100-526)  governing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  and  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  under  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949; 
and 

"(ii)  all  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act  governing  the  conveyance  and  dis- 
posal of  property  under  section  13(g)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1622(g)). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  may  issue  regulations  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  The  authority  required  to  be  delegat- 
ed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  not  include  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe general  policies  and  methods  for  uti- 
lizing excess  property  and  disposing  of  sur- 
plus property. 

■'(D)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  trans- 
fer real  property  or  facilities  located  at  a 
military  installation  to  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned under  this  section,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  to  a  military  department  or 
other  entity  (including  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalities)  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

"(E)  Before  any  action  may  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  real 
property  or  facility  located  at  any  military 
installation  to  be  closed  or  realigned  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
consult  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
the  heads  of  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned for  the  purpKJse  of  considering  any 
plan  for  the  use  of  such  property  by  the 
local  community  concerned. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(B),  all  proceeds— 

"(i)  from  any  transfer  under  paragraph 
2(D):  and 

"(ii)  from  the  disposal  of  any  property  or 
facility 

made  as  a  result  of  a  closure  or  realignment 
under  this  section,  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Base  Closure  Account. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  requests  assistance  from  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  in  the  manage- 
ment or  disposal  of  property  or  facilities, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reimburse 
the  Adininistrator  of  General  Services  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1535  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  for  any  expenses  In- 
curred in  such  activities. 

"(f)  Applicability  of  Other  Law.— 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  the  National  Ehivi- 
ronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
selection  a  military  installation  for  closure 
or  realignment,  in  selecting  a  military  in- 
stallation to  receive  functions  from  an  in- 
stallation to  be  closed  or  realigned,  and  in 
preparing  tind  providing  the  Congressional 
reports  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 
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shall  apply  to  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (A)  during  the  process  of  property 
disposal,  and  (B)  during  the  process  of  relo- 
cating functions  from  a  military  Installation 
being  closed  or  realigned  to  another  mili- 
tary Installation  after  the  receiving  installa- 
tion has  been  selected,  but  before  the  func- 
tions are  relocated.  In  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ments concerned  shall  not  have  to  consid- 
er— 

"(1)  the  need  for  closing  or  realigning  the 
military  Installation  which  has  been  select- 
ed for  closure  or  realignment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned; 

"(ID  the  need  for  transferring  functions  to 
the  military  installation  which  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  receiving  Installations;  or 

"(iii)  military  installations  alternative  to 
those  selected. 

"(3)  A  civil  action  for  judicial  review,  with 
respect  to  any  requirement  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  such  Act  is  applica- 
ble, of  any  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  during  the  closing,  realign- 
ing, or  relocating  of  functions  referred  to  in 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2),  or  of 
any  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  military  department  con- 
cerned under  this  section,  may  not  be 
brought  later  than  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  such  act  or  failure  to  act. 

"(g)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  close  or  realign  military  installations 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
section  without  regard  to— 

"(1)  any  prior  enacted  provision  of  law  re- 
stricting the  use  of  funds  for  closing  or  re- 
aligning military  installations  included  in 
any  appropriations  or  authorization  Act; 
and 

"(2)  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
2662  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Base  Closure  Account.— 

"(1)  The  Department  of  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure Account  established  under  Section  207 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Amendments 
and  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  is 
hereby  permanently  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  as  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  'Department  of  Defense  Base 
Closure  Accoimt'  which  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a 
single  account. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Ac- 
count— 

"(A)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Account; 

"(B)  any  funds  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  trtmsfer  to  the  Account,  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  any  purpose,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmits  WTitten 
notice  of,  and  justification  for,  such  transfer 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress; 
and 

"(C)  proceeds  described  in  subsection 
(e)(3)(A); 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use 
the  funds  in  the  Account  only  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  subsection  (d). 

"(4)  When  funds  in  the  Account  are  used 
to  carry  out  a  construction  project  under 
section  (d)(1),  and  the  cost  of  the  project 
wUl  exceed  the  maximum  amount  author- 
ized by  law  for  a  minor  construction  project, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  notify,  in 
writing,  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  of,  the  justification  for, 
and  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 
project.  Any  such  construction  project  may 


be  carried  out  "without   regard  to  section 
2805  of  this  title. 

"(i)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term'  military  Instillation  means 
a  base,  camp,  post,  station,  yard,  center,"  or 
other  activity  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  which  is 
located  within  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  "Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  facility  used  primarily  for  civil 
works,  rivers  and  harbors  projects,  or  flood 
control  projects. 

"(2)  The  term  "civilian  personnel'  means 
direct-hire,  permanent  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  February  8.  1990. 
Hon.  J.  Danporth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  improve  management  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  streamlining  pro- 
cedures to  close  or  realign  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 

Current  law  limits  my  ability  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  achieve  savings  in  the  defense 
budget  by  closing  urmeeded  or  obsolete  mili- 
tary installations  until  after  the  completion 
of  lengthy  and  time-consuming  studies  and 
evaluations.  The  net  effect  of  these  cumber- 
some procedures  is  that  few,  if  any,  bases 
every  get  closed. 

Section  2687  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  currently  requires  Congressional  noti- 
fication during  a  narrow  once  a  year 
window.  F\irther.  coupled  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  it  re- 
quires extensive  reviews  of  the  Emticipated 
fiscal,  local  economic,  budgetary,  environ- 
mental, strategic,  and  operational  conse- 
quences of  proposed  actions  way  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  of  the  studies. 

In  an  era  when  we  are  attempting  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Department  in  a  pru- 
dent, cost-effective  manner,  section  2687 
procedures  are  wasteful  and  expensive,  and 
constitute  an  exercise  in  futility.  They  ser\'e 
only  to  protect  parochial  interests  and  en- 
courage lawsuits. 

The  enclosed  legislation  will  allow  us  to 
streamline  and  reorganize  the  Department's 
domestic  base  structure  in  an  efficient  and 
constructive  maimer.  It  will  improve  section 
2687  procedures  to  permit  Congressional  no- 
tification at  any  time,  not  just  the  limited 
window  of  opportunity  now  available.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  expedite  the  lengthy  procedures 
required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  while  still  complying 
fully  with  all  substantive  provisions  of  law 
designed  to  protect  the  environment. 

To  ease  the  impact  on  affected  communi- 
ties, the  draft  legislation  will  establish  per- 
manently a  Base  Closure  Account.  This 
fund  will  be  available  to  provide  community 
plaiuiing  assistance,  community  impact  as- 
sistance, environmental  restoration  and 
mitigation,  as  well  as  out-placement  assist- 
ance to  separating  employees. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

Dick  Cheney.  ' 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner)  (by  request): 
S.  2174.  A  bill  to  repeal  or  modify 
certain   reporting  requirements  relat- 


ing to  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

defense  reports  reduction  act 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  repeal  or  modify  certain  report- 
ing requirements  relating  to  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Defense  Reports 
Reduction  Act". 

TITLE  I -REPEALS 

sec.  101.  reports  imposed  by  title  10.  fnited 
states  code. 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  ( A )  Section  1 1 7  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  2  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  117. 

(2)  Section  127  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  sub-section  (c).  and  within"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■Within";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Section  673(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(4)  Section  2006(e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Section  2II3(j)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  paragraph 
(2)."  in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C),  and  (E)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  re- 
spectively. 

(6)  Section  2208  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (k). 

(7)  (A)  Section  2216  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  131  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  2216. 

(8)  Section  2307  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

(9)  (A)  Section  2357  is  repealed. 
(B>  Section  2359  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  139  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  sections  2357  and  2359. 

(10)  Section  2367  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c). 

(11)  Section  2388  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

(12)  Section  2394a(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "( 1 1"  after  ""(b)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(13)  Section  2401  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b>  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  contract 
described  in  subsection  (a)(i)  If  specifically 
authorized  by  law  to  do  so.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  suljsection  if)  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(14)  Section  2404  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section :d). 

(15)  Section  2431  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (b)"  in  subsection 
(c);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(16)  (A)  Section  2455  is  repealed. 

(B)  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  145  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  section  2455. 

(17)  Section  2672a(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(18)  Section  2675  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  text  of  such  section:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

( 19)  (A)  Section  2706  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  160  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  2706. 

(20)  Section  2779(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (4). 

(21)  Section  2805(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (3). 

(22)  Section  2834  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  <c)  a^s  sub- 
section (b). 

(23)  Section  2854  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the"  at  the  beginning  of  the  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(24)  Section  4314  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(25)  Section  6956  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a):  and 

(B>  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (o. 
and  (d)  as  subsections  'a),  (b).  and  (c).  re- 
spectively. 

(26)(A)  Section  7217  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  631  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  7217. 

(27)  Section  7308  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  subsection  (c). 

(28)  Section  7309<bi  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.   102.  REPORT  I.MPOSEt)  BV  TITLE  .12.  INITj;!) 
STATES  CODE 

Section  314(d)  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence 

SEC    103.  REPt)RTS  IMPOSED  BY  TITLE  37.  IMTED 
STATES  CODE 

Title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  301a  and  301c  are  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  ( e ). 

(2)  Section  303a(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Section  306  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (f). 

(4)  Section  308b  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively. 

(5)  Section  308c  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f )  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(6)  Section  310  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (d). 

(7)  Section  312b  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (C). 

(8)  Section  312c  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d). 

<9)  Section  1008(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

SE(  104.  REPORTS  IMPOSED  BY  NATIONAL  DE 
FENSE  AITHORIZATION  A(T  FOR 
FIS(  AL  YEAR  19K7 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Public  Law  99-661:  100 
Stat.  3816)  IS  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  1207(k)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph <C):  and 

iBi  in  paragraph  i4i— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 
(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (.C)  as 

subparagraph  <B). 

(2)  Section  1362  is  repealed. 

SEC  105.  REPORTS  I.MPOSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AITHORIZATION  A(T.  I9H6 

The   Department   of   Defense   Authoriza- 
tion Act.   1986  (Pxiblic  Law  99-145:  99  Stat. 
583)  is  amended  as  follows: 
'  1 )  Section  913  is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 
(Bi  by  redesignating  subsection  (o  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(2)  Section  915  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1456  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "la)  Capability  of  Do- 
mestic Textile  and  Apparel  Industrial 
Base.—":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  10«  REPORT  I.MPOSED  BY  DEPARTME.NT  OF 
DEFENSE  AITHORIZATION  A(T.  19K5 

Section  1002(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525:  22  U.S.C.  1928  note)  is  amend- 
ed- 

<1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A): 

(2)  by  redesignating  .subparagraphs  (B) 
and  <C)  as  subparagraphs  lA)  and  (B).  re- 
spectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)"  in 
subparagraph  'A)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph   (2))    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

paragraph  ( 1 )":  and 

(4  I  by  striking  out  'subparagraph  (B)"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  <A)". 

SEC  107  REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  AITHORI- 
ZATION A(T.  1976 

Section  808  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976. 
(Public  Law  94-106:  10  U.S.C  7291  note),  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  iOS   REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  PIBI.IC  LAW  91-441. 

Section  506(d)  of  Public  Law  91-441  (50 
U.S.C.  1518)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

SE<     109  NOTIFU  ATION  REQl  IRED  BY  PI  BLIC  LAW 

S5-H04 

The  first  section  of  Public  Law  85-804  (50 
U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences. 

SEC.  110.  REPORT  I.MPOSED  BY  MILITARY  CON- 
STRICTION Al THORIZATION  ACT,  1981. 

Section  802  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  96-418; 
10  U.S.C.  2431  note),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e). 

SEC.  Ill  REPORTS  IMPOSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  I98«. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
lOKb)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.  1185)), 
is  amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Section  8005(J)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "prior  fiscal  years:"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prior  fiscal 
years:". 

(2)  Section  8009  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

SEC.   112.  REPORT  IMPOSED  BV  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE ACT. 

Section  18  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  468)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "as  the  President 
deems  appropriate."  and  all  that  follows  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  the  President  deems  appropri- 
ate.": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence: 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  text  of  such  subsection;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

SEC.  113.  REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  DEFENSE  PRODltC- 
TION  ACT  OF  1950. 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2099)  is  repealed. 

SEC.    114.  REPORT  IMPOSED   BY   FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  19«I. 

Section  514  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2321h)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e). 

SEC.  115.  REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1986. 

Section  910  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  (33  U.S.C.  2287)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC.  lis   REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  WATER  RESOl'RCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974. 

Section  12  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (33  U.S.C.  579)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.   117.   REPORT  IMPOSED  BY   FLOOD  CONTROL 

ACT  OF  1970. 

Section  221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  19C2d-5b)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (e). 

TITLE  II-MODIFICATIONS 

SEC.  201.  REPORTS  IMPCJSEI)  BY  TITLE  10.  INITED 
STATES  CODE 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  115(b)(3)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "February  15"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "April  1". 

(2)  Section  662(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Secretary  shall  immediately  notify 
Congress  of"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  shall 
include  in  the  periodic  report  recjuired  by 
this  subsection  information  on". 

(3)  Section  2215  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "re- 
ports (at  the  times  specified  under  subsec- 
tion (d))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
annual  report  (at  the  time  specified  in  sub- 
section (d))":  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Timing  of  Report.— An  annual  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  under  this 
section  concurrent  with  the  President's 
budget.". 

(4)  Section  2434(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  least  30  days". 

(5)  Section  2457(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Before  February  1  of  each  year."  and 


inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Before  February  1. 
1989,  and  biennially  thereafter.". 

(6)  Section  2662  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(7)  Section  2687(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  as  part  of  an  annual  request  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  such 
Committees.". 

(8)  Section  2853(d)(3>  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  whichever  occurs  earlier"  after 
"increased  cost". 

SEC.  202.  REPORTS  IMPOSED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AITHORIZATION  ACT.  1*85. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat. 
2492)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1002(d)  (as  amended  by  section 
106)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"April  1,  1985,  and  each  year  thereafter," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1,  1989, 
and  biennially  thereafter.";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  clause:  "(xi)  Other  se- 
lected Indicators  of  NATO  capability". 

(2)  Section  1003(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  each  year,  not  later  than 
March  1,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  April  1,  1989,  and 
biennially  thereafter,". 

SEC.  203.  REPORT  IMPOSED  BY  AR.MS  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Section  21(c)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "five  days". 

General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC.  February  6.  1990. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  draft  leg- 
islation "To  repeal  or  modify  certain  report- 
ing requirements  relating  to  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Legislative 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  101st  Congress.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posal be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PtJRFOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  or 
amend  certain  statutory  provisions  that  re- 
quire the  submission  to  Congress  or  to  a 
committee  of  Congress  of  recurring  reports, 
notifications,  or  studies  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  proposal  is  submitted  in 
accordance  with  section  602  of  the  Oold- 
water-Nlchols  Department  of  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-433; 
10  U.S.C.  Ill  note). 

Section  602(a)  of  the  Act  expresses  a  con- 
gressional policy  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
reporting  requlremen'-s  imposed  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Section  602(b)  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  Con- 
gress a  list  of  provisions  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  recurring  reports,  notifications, 
or  studies  relating  to  the  national  defense; 
to  recommend  to  Congress  whether  the  re- 
quirements should  be  retained,  modified,  re- 
pealed, or  consolidated;  and  to  submit  to 
Congress  draft  legislation  to  implement  any 
recommended  changes  in  law  involving 
these  requirements  as  well  as  to  conform  to 
the  termination  of  certain  reporting,  notifi- 


cation, and  study  requirements  by  section 
602(c).  The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  Imple- 
ment the  changes  in  law  recommended  by 
the  Department  under  section  S02(b)  and 
the  conforming  changes  warranted  by  sec- 
tion 602(c). 

COST  AND  BtTDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  bring 
about  a  net  reduction  in  departmental  re- 
porting requirements,  resulting  In  some  sav- 
ings in  cost  to  the  Department. 
Sincerely. 

Terriwce  O'Donnell. 

Sectional  Analysis 
"To  repeal  or  modify  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements relating  to  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

TITLE  I— REPEALS 

Title  I  repeals  certain  statutory  provisions 
that  require  the  submission  to  Congress  or 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  of  recurring  re- 
ports, notifications,  or  studies  concerning 
the  national  defense.  A  number  of  these 
provisions  are  repealed  by  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  under  section 
602(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  (Public  Law  99-433;  10  U.S.C.  Ill 
note),  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  recommend  to  Congress  whether 
certain  requirements  for  reports,  notifica- 
tions, or  studies  should  be  retained,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed.  Other  provisions  are  re- 
pealed to  conform  to  section  602(c)  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  which  terminated 
various  statutory  reporting  requirements. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  each  section  of 
title  I.  In  the  case  of  those  sections  effecting 
a  repeal  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
section  602(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Goldwater-Nich- 
ols Act,  the  analysis  gives  a  rationale  for 
each  repeal.  No  rationale  is  given  for  a 
repeal  conforming  to  the  termination  of  a 
reporting  requirement  by  section  602(c)  of 
the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  or  for  a  clerical 
amendment  ancillary  to  any  repeal. 
Section  101 

Section  101  repeals  provisions  In  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  101  repeals  10 
U.S.C.  5  117.  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  readiness  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  The  information  in 
this  report  is  generally  redundant  with  in- 
formation available  to  Congress  in  other 
documents,  such  as  the  report  required  by 
section  1002(d)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525;  98  Stat.  2575)  and  the  Annual  Pos- 
ture Statements  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  report  under  10  U.S.C. 
§  117  becomes  even  more  unnecessary  in 
light  of  section  202(1)(B)  of  the  bill,  which 
amends  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  1985.  to  expand  the  reporting 
requirement  in  section  1002(d)  to  cover  addi- 
tional selected  indicators  of  NATO  capabil- 
ity. 

Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  item  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  5  117  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
2  of  title  10. 

Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  101  amends  10 
U.S.C.  §  127  by  striking  out  the  reference  in 
subsection  (a)  to  subsection  (c). 


Paragraph  (2MB)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
subsection  (c)  of  10  U.S.C.  (  127.  Subsection 
(c)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  emer- 
gency or  extraordinary  purposes  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  10  U.S.C.  f  e73(b).  This 
sentence  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  report  at  least  annually  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  policies  and 
procedures  to  ensure  equitable  treatment 
for  the  involuntary  call  to  active  duty  of 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Paragraph  (4)(A)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  S  2006(e)(3).  Section  2006CeK3)  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Defense  Educa- 
tion Benefits  Board  of  Actuaries  to  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  at  least  once 
every  four  years,  on  the  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Education  Benefits 
Fund  and  to  recommend  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  maintain  the  Fund  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis. 

Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  101  redesig- 
nates paragraph  (4)  of  10  U.S.C.  |  2006(e)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

Paragraph  (5)(A)  of  section  101  amends  10 
U.S.C.  §2113(j)  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  (2)  in  paragraphs  (1)  (B), 
(C).  and  (E). 

Paragraph  (5  KB)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  |2113(j)(2).  Section  2113(j>(2)  re- 
quires the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  to  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  advance  of  certain  ar- 
rangements involving  cooperative  enter- 
prises with  the  Henry  M.  Jackson  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine or  with  other  nonprofit  entities. 

Paragraph  (5)(C)  of  section  101  redesig- 
nates paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  10 
U.S.C.  §2113(j)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and 
(4).  respectively. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  101  strikes  out  10 
U.S.C.  {  2208(k).  Section  2208(k)  requires 
the  submission  of  annual  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  working-capital 
funds  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
reports  duplicate  information  in  the  State- 
ment of  Financial  Conditions.  Standard 
Forms  220  and  221.  filed  annually  with  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  by  each  of  the 
military  departments.  The  information  so 
filed  is  publicly  available.  The  report  re- 
quired by  §  2208(k)  does  not  provide  addi- 
tional Information  which  effects  the  over- 
sight of  working-capital  funds. 

Paragraph  (7)(A)  of  section  101  repeals  10 
U.S.C.  §  2216.  Section  2216  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
identifies  and  explains,  for  each  budget  ac- 
count for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
two  preceding  fiscal  years,  variances  be- 
tween amounts  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  offest  anticipated  infla- 
tion and  amounts  estimated,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  report,  to  be  needed  to  offset  tuitici- 
pated  inflation.  The  Department  of  Defense 
routinely  reports  on  the  current  status  of 
programs  and  makes  the  information  avail- 
able independently  of  the  requirement  in 
§  2216. 

Paragraph  (7)(B)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  item  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  |  2216  in  the 
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Utble  of  sections  at  the  beKlnning  of  chapter 
131  of  title  10. 

Paxasntph  (8)  of  section  101  strikes  out  10 
VS.C.  §  2307(d).  Section  2307(d)  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  from 
exercising  authority  to  make  certain  ad- 
vance contractual  payments  in  excess  of 
$25,000,000,  unless  they  give  prior  notifica 
tlon  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Paragraph  (9KA>  of  section  101  repeals  10 
D.S.C.  i  2357,  which  requires  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  submit  a 
semiannual  report  to  Congress  on  all  con- 
tracts for  resesjTh  or  devlopment  made 
during  the  preceding  six  months  which 
exceed  $50,000.  The  same  information  ls 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Procurement 
Data  Center  and  is  publicly  available. 

Paragraph  (9)(B)  of  section  101  repeals  10 
U.S.C.  S  2359,  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  Congress  an  annual  noti- 
fication with  detailed  information  on  any 
employee  of  a  federal  contract  research 
center  whose  compensation  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  basic  pay  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

Paragraph  (9)(C)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  items  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  §|  2357.  2359 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  129  of  title  10. 

Paragraph  (10)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  \  2367(c).  Section  2367(c)  prohibits 
the  use  of  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations to  operate  new  federally  funded 
research  centers  without  a  prior  report  to 
Congress.  The  report  duplicates  material 
available  under  Office  of  Procurement 
Policy  Letter  84-1.  which  requires  three  no- 
tices over  a  90  day  period  in  both  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  and  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister before  establishing  a  new  federally 
funded  research  smd  development  center. 
Notices  given  under  this  administrative  pro- 
cedure have  resulted  in  numerous  inquiries 
by  members  of  Congress,  which  indicates 
that  the  procedure  is  adequate  to  keep  Con- 
gress informed. 

Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  {  2388(d).  Section  2388(d)  requires 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Seni-- 
ices  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  terms  of  contracts  for  storage, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  liquid  fuels 
and  the  names  of  the  contractors. 

Paragraph  (12)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §  2394a  by  redesignating  subsec 
tion  (b)(1)  as  subsection  (b). 

Paragraph  (12)(B)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  i  2394a  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b)(2).  Subsection  (b)(2)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  at  least  bienni- 
ally on  studies  on  the  use  of  solar  and  other 
renewable  forms  of  energy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Paragraph  (13)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  i  2401  by  deleting  the  require 
ment.  in  subsection  (b).  for  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  before  contracting  for  the 
long-term  lease  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  or  for 
the  provision  of  a  service  through  use  by  a 
contractor  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft.  This  noti- 
fication requirement  apparently  arose  out 
of  concern  that,  under  previous  tax  law.  the 
rental  cost  of  the  lessee  government  agency 
did  not  represent  the  entire  cost  of  the  ar- 


rangement to  the  Government  because  the 
lessor  received  tax  benefits.  However,  with 
the  elimination  of  such  tax  benefits  under 
recent  laws,  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  the  rationale  for  the  congression- 
al notification  is  no  longer  valid. 

Paragraph  (13)(Bi  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  5  2401  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e).  Subsection  (e)  specifies  certain  informa- 
tion that  must  be  provided  in  a  request  to 
Congress  for  authorization  for  certain  leases 
of  aircraft  or  naval  vessels  including  an 
analysis  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which 
compares  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  the 
lease  (including  lost  tax  revenues)  with  the 
cost  of  direct  procurement.  Subsection  (e) 
also  provides  that,  after  submission  of  this 
analysis  to  Congress,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  their  evaluation  of  the  analysis. 
The  rationale  for  striking  out  %  2401(e)  is 
the  same  as  in  the  above  analysis  for  para- 
graph (13XA);  which  eliminates  the  notifi- 
cation requirement  in  §  2401(b). 

Paragraph  dSxC)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  5  2401  by  redesignating  subsection 
<  f )  as  subsection  ( e ). 

Paragraph  (14)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §  2404  by  striking  out  subsection 
id).  Subsection  (di  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  notify  Congress  whenever  he  has 
exercised  his  authority  to  waiver  provisions 
of  law  that  govern  the  formation,  terms  and 
conditions,  and  performance  of  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  petroleum  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Paragraph  (14)<B)  amends  10  U.S.C. 
5  2404  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d). 

Paragraph  il5)(A>  amends  10  U.S.C. 
I  2431  by  striking  out  subsection  'b).  Sub- 
section (bi  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  supplemental  report  or 
notification  to  Congress  before  procuring 
specified  weapon  systems.  The  Department 
of  Defense  believes  that  the  annual  report 
on  these  weapon  systems  required  by  sub- 
.section  (a)  of  §  2431  currently  provides  com- 
prehensive data,  including  information  pro- 
vided in  the  supplemental  reports  under 
subsection  <b).  and  is  sufficient  for  congres- 
sional oversight.  Further,  while  the  annual 
report  is  used  extensively  by  Congress  for 
source  documentation,  it  does  not  seem  that 
similar  use  is  made  of  the  supplemental  re- 
ports. 

Paragraph  il5)iBi  of  section  101  amends 
to  use  §2431  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence in  subsection  (O  to  reports  required  to 
be  submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

Paragraph  (15 HO  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §2431  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
respectively. 

Paragraph  <16)(A>  of  section  101  repeals 
10  use.  §  2455.  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  annual  progress 
reports  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  cataloging  and  standardizing  sup- 
plies. 

Paragraph  il6)iB)  of  section  101  strikes 
out  the  item  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  S  2455  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  145  of  title  10. 

Paragraph  (17)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  10  U.S.C.  |  2672a(b). 
This  sentence  requires  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  to  give  notice  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  before 
acquiring  an  interest  in  land,  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  not  provided  for  in  a  military 
construction  authorization  act. 


Paragraph  (IBM A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  i  2675  by  redesignating  \  2675(a) 
as  S  2675. 

Paragraph  (18  KB)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  i  2675  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b).  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  may  not 
exercise  their  authority  under  the  section  to 
acquire  certain  real  property  by  lease  in  a 
foreign  country  unless  they  make  prior  noti- 
fication to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Paragraph  (19)(A)  of  section  101  repeals 
10  U.S.C.  §  2706.  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  annual  progress 
reports  to  Congress  on  environmental  resto- 
ration at  military  facilities. 

Paragraph  (19)(B)  of  section  101  strikes 
out  the  item  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  \  2706  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  160  of  title  10. 

Paragraph  (20)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  :  2779(b)(4).  Subsection  (b)(4)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  funds  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (b)(2)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  losses  in  military  con- 
struction or  expenses  of  family  housing 
caused  by  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
rates  of  foreign  currencies.  All  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  by  §  2779(b)(2) 
have  been  obligated  and  expended.  More  re- 
cently, funds  were  appropriated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  section  121  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as 
enacted  in  Public  Law  99-591:  100  Stat. 
3341-293  and  in  Public  Law  99-500:  100  Stat. 
1783-293).  Section  121  also  prescribes  an 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  Congress  on  all  transfers  made  to  or  from 
the  appropriation.  The  reporting  require- 
ment in  section  121  supersedes  that  in  10 
U.S.C.  §  2779(b)(4). 

Paragraph  (21)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  §  2805(b)(3).  Sections  2805(b)(3) 
prohibits  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments from  exercising  their  authority 
to  carry  out  minor  construction  projects  to 
relocate  certain  activities  from  one  Installa- 
tion to  another,  unless  they  notify  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  in  ad- 
vance. The  Department  of  Defense  believes 
that  the  notification  requirement  in 
§  2805(b)(3)  is  unnecessary  because  it  is  sub- 
sumed in  more  stringent  notification  re- 
quirements imposed  by  provisions  in  annual 
appropriations  acts,  such  as  section  107  of 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1988  (as  enacted  in  Public  Law  100-202) 
and  section  107  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Act,  1987  (as  enacted  in 
Public  Law  99-591:  100  Stat.  3341-292  and  in 
Public  Law  99-500:  100  Stat.  1783-292). 
These  provisions  require  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  before  using 
funds  appropriated  in  those  Acts  to  transfer 
or  relocate  any  activity  from  one  installa- 
tion to  another. 

Paragraph  (22)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §2834  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b).  Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  from  exercising 
their  authority  to  execute  agreements 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  provides 
housing  in  foreign  countries  for  personnel 
of  the  military  departments  assigned  to 
those  countries,  unless  the  Secretaries  of 
those  departments  give  prior  notification  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees. 
The  information  in  these  notifications  du- 
plicates that  in  budgets  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 


Paragraph  (22)(B)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  8  2834  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (b). 

Paragraph  (22)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  :  2854  by  striking  out  the  refer- 
ence in  subsection  (a)  to  subsection  (b)  and 
by  redesignating  5  2854(a)  as  §  2854. 

Paragraph  (23)(B)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  5  2854  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b).  Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  from  exercising 
their  authority  to  repair  or  replace  damaged 
or  destroyed  military  facilities  if  the  cost  of 
repair  or  replacement  would  exceed  that  for 
a  minor  military  construction  project, 
unless  they  give  prior  notification  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  conmiittees.  Such 
repairs  and  replacements  do  not  increase 
real  property  inventory  or  reflect  any 
changes  in  stationing  or  force  structure.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  notification  of  these  repairs  and 
replacements  are  of  little  use  to  Congress. 

Paragraph  (24)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  10  U.S.C.  §4314.  This 
sentence  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  report  annually  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  awarding  of  degrees 
of  master  of  military  art  and  science  to 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Army  com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College. 

Paragraph  (25)(A)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §6956  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a).  Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  notify  each  member  of  Con- 
gress annually  of  any  vacancy  that  will 
occur  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
in  the  following  year  for  which  the  member 
is  entitled  to  nominate  candidates. 

Paragraph  (25)(B)  of  section  101  amends 
10  U.S.C.  §6956  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  and  (d)  as  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c),  respectively. 

Paragraph  (26)(A)  of  section  101  repeals 
10  U.S.C.  §7217.  Section  7217  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Paragraph  (26)(B)  of  section  101  strikes 
out  the  item  relating  to  10  U.S.C.  §7217  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  631  of  title  10. 

Paragraph  (27)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
10  U.S.C.  §7308(0.  Section  7308(c)  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  use 
his  authority  to  transfer  an  obsolete  or  cap- 
tured naval  vessel  to  a  state  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization unless  prior  notice  is  given  to 
Congress. 

Paragraph  (28)  of  section  101  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  10  U.S.C.  §  7309(b).  This 
sentence  prohibits  the  President  from  exer- 
cising his  authority  to  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  or  certain  major  components 
thereof  in  a  foreign  shipyard,  unless  the 
President  gives  prior  notice  to  Congress. 
Section  102 
Section  102  strikes  out  the  last  sentence  of 
32  U.S.C.  § 314(d).  This  sentence  requires 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  submit  abstracts  to  Congress  each 
year  of  the  reports  that  are  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retaries by  the  state  adjutants  general  of 
the  National  Guard. 

Section  103 

Section  103  repeals  provisions  in  title  37. 
United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  103  strikes  out  37 
U.S.C.  §:  301a(e).  301c(e).  Section  301a(e)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  pay- 


ment of  aviation  career  incentive  pay  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  uniformed  services. 
Section  301c(e)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  payment  of  submarine  duty  In- 
centive pay  to  certain  members  of  the  Navy. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  103  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  37  U.S.C.  {  303a(c).  This 
sentence  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  report  biennially  to  Congress  on  special 
pay  for  health  professionals. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  103  strikes  out  37 
U.S.C.  §  306(f).  Section  306(f)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  for  any  year  in  which  special  pay 
is  paid  under  §306  to  certain  officers  per- 
forming critical  duties  of  unusual  responsi- 
bility. 

Paragraph  (4)(A3)  of  section  103  amends 
37  U.S.C.  §308b  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e).  Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
every  three  months  on  the  payment  of  reen- 
listment  bonuses  to  members  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Paragraph  (4)(B)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  308b  by  redesignating  subsections 
(f )  and  (g)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respec- 
tively. 

Paragraph  (5)(A)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  308c  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 
Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  every 
three  months  on  the  payment  of  enlishment 
bonuses  to  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Paragraph  (5)(B)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  308c  by  redesignating  subsection  ( f ) 
as  subsection  (e). 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103  strikes  out  37 
U.S.C.  §  310(d).  Section  310(d)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  administration  of  payment 
of  hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger  pay  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
§310. 

Paragraph  (7)(A)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  312b  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 
Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pay- 
ment of  bonuses  to  individuals  who  agree  to 
participate  in  officer  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plant  training. 

Paragraph  (7)(B)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  312b  by  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (c). 

Paragraph  (8)(A)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  312c  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 
Subsection  (D)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pay- 
ment of  bonuses  to  certain  officers  qualified 
for  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant  service. 

Paragraph  (8)(B)  of  section  103  amends  37 
U.S.C.  §  312c  by  redesignating  subsection  (e) 
as  subsection  (d). 

Ptu^graph  (9)  of  section  103  strikes  out 
the  last  sentence  of  37  U.S.C.  §  1008(a).  This 
sentence  requires  the  President  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  pay  and  allowances  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services.  This  report  is  not 
used  as  a  basis  for  decision  making  on  mili- 
tary compensation  by  either  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch.  The  automatic  annual 
military  pay  raises  provided  for  by  law 
eliminated  the  need  for  such  a  report  as  a 
means  of  documenting  the  need  for  adjust- 
ments in  compensation.  F\irther,  this  report 
is  in  large  part  redundant  with  the  report 
submitted  to  Congress  on  the  quadrennial 


review  of  compensation  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  which  is  required  by 
§  1008(b). 

Section  104 

Section  104  repeals  provisions  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987  (Public  Law  99-861:  100  Stat. 
3816). 

Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  104  amends 
§  1207(g)  of  Public  Law  99-661  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)(C).  Paragraph  (3KC)  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  semiannual  reports  to  Congress 
on  meeting  the  goal  in  §  1207(a)  for  award- 
ing defense  contracts  to  minority  entitles,  a 
separate  description  for  blacks,  native 
Americans.  Hispanics.  Asian  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans, and  other  minorities  of  the  percentage 
and  dollar  amounts  of  contracts  awarded 
and  the  number  of  entities  involved.  The  re- 
porting requirement  in  §  1207(g)(3)(C)  ne- 
cessitates the  generation  of  a  large  volume 
of  records.  These  records  are  not  created  in 
the  normal  course  of  contracting  with  mi- 
nority organizations,  and  are  much  more  de- 
tailed than  necessary  to  measure  progress 
toward  meeting  the  minority  contract  award 
goal  in  §  1207(a). 

Paragraph  (1  KB  Hi)  of  section  104  amends 
§  1207(g)  of  Public  Law  99-661  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4)(B).  Paragraph  (4 KB)  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  annual  reports  to  Congress  on 
meeting  the  goal  in  §  1207(a)  for  awarding 
contracts  to  minority  entities,  detailed  in- 
formation on  failures  of  such  entities  to  per- 
form in  accordance  with  contractual  cost 
and  technical  requirements.  The  collection 
of  such  detailed  information  involves  an  ad- 
ministratively burdensome  and  expensive 
review  of  every  minority  contract  to  deter- 
mine if  all  cost  and  technical  requirements 
have  been  met.  Further,  the  information 
available  is  often  incomplete,  because  on 
many  contracts  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  obtain  information  on  estimated 
costs  to  the  contractor  or  on  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  contractor. 

Paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  of  section  104  amends 
I  1207(g,  of  Public  Law  99-661  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)(C)  as  paragraph 
(4)(B). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  104  repeals  §  1362 
of  Public  Law  99-661.  Section  1362  prohibits 
the  closure,  transfer,  or  relocation  of  the 
correctional  facilities  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gives  180 
days  advance  notice  to  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  believes  that  §  1362  in- 
fringes unduly  on  the  Department's  ability 
to  manage  its  resources  efficiently. 

Section  105 

Section  105  repeals  provisions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  583). 

Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  105  amends 
§913  of  Public  Law  99-145  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b).  Subsection  (b)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on  establishing  and  meeting  goals 
for  making  defense  procurements  that  are 
competitive  procurements. 

Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section  105  amends 
§  913  of  Public  Law  99-145  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  <b). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  105  repeals  §  915 
of  public  Law  99-145.  Section  915  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  his  plan  for  performing  cost 
analyses  for  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 
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Paracraph  (3XA)  of  section  105  amends 
{  MM  of  Public  Law  99-145  by  redesignat 
ing  I  145<ka)  of  i  1456. 

Paracraph  (3KB)  of  section  105  amends 
I  14Sa  of  Public  Law  99-145  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b).  Subsection  <b)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress 
every  five  years  on  the  status  of  the  domes- 
tic textile  and  apparel  defense  industrial 
base. 

Section  106 

Section  106  repeals  a  provision  in  the  De- 
partment of  Diefense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  96-525:  98  SUt.  2492). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  106  amends 
I  1002(dX2)  of  Public  Law  98-525  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (A).  Subparagraph  (A)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO).  The  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  the  costs  in  this  report  have 
little  utility.  They  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  United  States  forces  have  worldwide 
missions,  and  this  makes  it  analytically  mis- 
leading to  single  out  specific  costs  as  being 
attributable  solely  to  membership  in  NATO. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  106  amends 
J  1002(dK2)  of  Public  Law  98-525  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  (B)  stnd  <C)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  respectively. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  106  amends 
i  1002(dK2)  of  Public  Law  98-525  by  striking 
out  the  reference  in  subparagraph  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  106(2)  of  the  bill)  to 
the  reporting  requirement  in  "subparagraph 
(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  refer- 
ence to  the  reporting  requirement  in  "para- 
graph (1)"  of  5  1002(d). 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  106  amends 
i  1002(d)(2)  of  Public  Law  98-525  by  striking 
out  the  reference  in  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  106(2)  of  the  bill)  to 
a  reporting  requirement  in  "subparagraph 
(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  refer- 
ence to  a  reporting  requirement  in  "sub- 
paragraph (A)"  of  :  1002(d)(2). 
Section  107 

Section  107  repeals  \  808  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1976  (Public  Law  94-106;  10  U.S.C. 
7291  note).  Section  808  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on 
any  changes  in  the  five  year  naval  ship  new 
construction  and  conversion  program. 
Section  108 

Section  108  strikes  out  the  last  sentence  of 
i  506(d)  of  Public  Law  91-441  (50  U.S.C. 
1518).  This  sentence  provides  that  an  inune- 
diate  report  should  be  made  to  Congress  if  a 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agent  is  dis- 
posed of  without  having  first  been  made 
harmless,  where  such  disposal  is  accom- 
plished in  an  emergency  to  save  human  life. 
Section  109 

Section  109  strikes  out  the  last  two  sen 
tences  of  the  first  section  of  Public  Law  85- 
804  (50  U.S.C.  1431).  These  sentences  pro- 
hibit an  agency  that  exercises  national  de- 
fense functions  from  using  its  emergency 
authority  to  make  certain  procurements 
without  regard  to  contract  laws,  unles.s 
there  is  an  advance  notification  to  the  Com 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 
Section  110 

Section  110  strikes  out  5  802(e)  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1981    (Public    Law    96-418:    10    U.S.C.    2431 


note).  Section  802(e)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  assistance  provided  by 
the  Secretary,  under  {  802.  to  communities 
near  MX  Missile  System  sites  or  near  the 
East  Coast  Trident  Base  and  to  the  states  in 
which  those  communities  are  located. 
Section  111 

Section  111  repeals  provisions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1986  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.  1185)). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  111  strikes  out 
the  clause  in  {  8005(j)  of  Public  Law  99-190 
that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
notify  Congress  before  obligating  funds  to 
pay  for  an  unusual  cost  overrun  incident  to 
overhaul,  maintenance,  or  repair  for  a  ship 
inducted  into  an  industrial  fund  activity  or 
contracted  for  in  a  prior  fiscal  year. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  strikes  out 
§  8009(d)  of  Public  Law  99-190.  Section 
8009(d)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
notify  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  use  of 
the  following  authorities:  to  exempt  depart- 
mental funds  and  contract  authorizations 
from  the  apportionment  requirements  in  31 
U.S.C.  i  1512:  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  an 
airborne  alert  as  an  expense  that  is  except- 
ed, under  41  U.S.C.  5  11(a),  from  the  restric- 
tion that  a  Government  procurement  may 
be  made  only  when  authorized  by  law  or 
under  an  adequate  appropriation:  and  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
beyond  the  number  for  which  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, as  an  excepted  expense  under  41 
U.S.C.  5  11(a). 

Section  112 

Section  112  repeals  provisions  in  5  18  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  468). 

Paragraph  (IMA)  of  section  112  amends 
§  18(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
by  striking  out  a  clause  in  the  first  sentence. 
This  clause  prohibits  the  President  from 
using  his  authority  under  the  sentence  to 
order  a  private  facility  to  sell  certain  arti- 
cles to  the  armed  forces,  unless  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  received  ad- 
vance notice. 

Paragraph  (IXB)  of  section  112  amends 
§  18(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence.  This 
sentence  provides  guidance  in  computing 
the  amount  of  advance  notice  that  must  be 
given  to  congressional  committees  under  the 
clause  in  §  18(a)  that  is  stricken  out  by  sec- 
tion 112(l)(A)of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (2KA)  of  section  112  amends 
§  18(h)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)(1)  as  subsec- 
tion (h). 

Paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  112  amends 
§  18(h)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2).  Section 
18(h)(2)  provides  that  the  President  shall 
make  semiannual  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  share  of  United  States  steel  production 
that  he  has  required  producers  to  make 
available  to  individuals  or  firms  under 
§  18(h)  for  use  in  filling  military  orders  for 
steel  products. 

Section  113 

Section  113  repeals  §309  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2099).  Section  309  requires  the  President  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Convmit- 


tee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  on  the  impact  of  offsets  on 
United  States  defense  preparedness  and  on 
selected  aspects  of  the  United  States  econo- 
my. Reports  submitted  recently  under  5  309 
have  shown  that  the  impact  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  offsets  on  defense  exports  and 
overall  exports  is  slight. 

Section  114 
Section  114  strikes  out  §  514(e)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2321h(e)).  Section  514(e)  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  whenever  United 
States  defense  articles  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000,000  are  used  abroad  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  create  a  new  war  reserve  stock- 
pile or  add  to  an  existing  stockpile  for  a  for- 
eign country.  With  regard  to  countries  that 
are  not  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  the  report 
under  f  514(e)  duplicates  information  that 
is  provided  to  Congress  for  its  use  in  setting 
the  annual  ceiling  on  stockpiling  under 
5  514(b)(1).  Further,  based  on  the  lack  of 
congressional  inquiries  arising  from  the  re- 
porting requirement  under  5  514(e)  during 
the  past  10  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense believes  the  requirement  to  be  of 
minimal  utility  at  best. 

Section  115 

Section  115  repeals  a  provision  in  5  910  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  (33  U.S.C.  2287). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  115  amends  5  910 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  by  striking  out  subsection  (b).  Subsec- 
tion (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  tmd  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  on  planning,  engineering,  and 
design  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  water 
resources  development  projects.  This  rer)ort 
duplicates  Information  provided  in  support 
of  the  budget. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  115  amends  5  910 
of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

Section  116 

Section  116  repeals  5  12  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (33  U.S.C. 
579).  Section  12  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  submit  to  Congress  annually  a 
list  of  civU  waterway  projects  that  have 
been  authorized  for  at  least  eight  years 
without  any  appropriations  in  the  last  eight 
years,  and  which  the  Secretary  determines 
should  no  longer  be  authorized.  This  list  es- 
sentially duplicates  the  one  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  must  submit  to  Congress 
under  5  1001(b)(2)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
662:  33  U.S.C.  579a(b)(2)),  which  identifies 
water  resources  projects  that  have  been  au- 
thorized, but  for  which  there  has  been  no 
obligation  of  funds  during  the  preceding  10 
fiscal  years. 

Section  117 

Section  117  repeals  a  provision  in  5  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
1962d-5b). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  117  amends  5  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e).  Subsection  (e)  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  maintain  in- 
formation on  agreements  with  local  authori- 
ties for  construction  by  the  Army  of  water 
resources  projects,  and  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  status  of  those  agreements. 
The  Department  of  Defense  believes  that 


the  excellent  record  In  the  performance  of 
these  agreements  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
submit  recurring  reports  on  their  status:  in- 
formation could  be  provided  to  Congress  in 
response  to  specific  requests. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  117  amends  5  221 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f )  as  subsection  (e). 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS 

Title  11  amends  certain  statutory  provi- 
sions that  require  the  submission  to  Con- 
gress or  to  a  committee  of  Congress  of  re- 
curring reports,  notifications,  or  studies  con- 
cerning the  national  defense.  These  amend- 
ments are  made  by  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  section 
602(bK2)(D)  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986  (PubUc  Law  99-433:  10  U.S.C.  Ill 
note),  the  pertinent  requirements  of  which 
are  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
sectional  analysis,  under  the  heading 
"TITLE  I-REPEAI^ ".  The  amendments  in 
title  II  are  intended  to  make  the  affected 
statutory  reports,  notifications,  and  studies 
more  meaningful  to  Congress  and  to  facili- 
tate their  preparation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  each 
amendment  in  title  II. 

Section  201 
Section  201  amends  provisions  in  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  115(b)(3)(A)  to  change  from  Febru- 
ary 15  to  AprU  1  the  date  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  must  submit  to  Congress 
the  report  recommending  the  end  strength 
for  the  active  armed  forces  and  for  the  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  following  fiscal  year.  This  report  re- 
flects the  President's  budget,  and  often  re- 
quires extensive  and  time  consuming  revi- 
sions to  conform  to  unforeseen  last  minute 
changes  In  the  budget.  Submission  of  the 
report  on  April  1  will  allow  for  orderly  prep- 
aration based  on  availability  of  more  firm 
budget  data,  and  will  result  in  a  more  com- 
plete and  useful  document. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  662(b)  to  provide  that  the  report 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  make 
to  Congress  at  least  semiannually  on  the 
promotion  rates  of  officers  in  joint  duty  jis- 
signments  shall  include  information  on  any 
failure  of  those  promotion  rates  to  meet  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  5  662(a),  and  informa- 
tion on  what  action  is  taken  to  prevent  fur- 
ther failures.  Currently.  5  662(b)  requires 
such  Information  to  be  provided  In  the  form 
of  a  separate  notification  to  Congress.  In- 
cluding this  information  in  the  periodic  re- 
ports would  place  it  in  the  context  in  which 
it  can  best  be  understood,  while  also  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  congressional  notifica- 
tions. 

Part«raphs  (3)  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  201 
amend  10  U.S.C.  5  2215(a).  (d)  to  provide 
that  the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense must  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  excess  unobligated  de- 
partmental funds  shall  be  submitted  once  a 
year,  concurrent  with  the  Presidents 
budget,  rather  than  three  times  a  year.  The 
new  timing  would  ensure  that  this  report  on 
excess  funds,  or  savings,  coincides  with  the 
budgetary  submission  on  which  the  savings 
are  premised,  thus  making  the  report  more 
meaningful.  The  reduced  frequency  of  the 
ret)ort  would  decrease  the  administrative 
burden  of  preparation. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  2434(a)(2)  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  may  grant  approval  for  full-scale 
engineering  development,  or  production  and 
deployment,  of  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program  at  any  time  after  having  submitted 
a  manpower  estimate  of  the  program  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Cur- 
rently under  5  2434(a)(2)  the  Secretary  must 
withhold  such  approval  until  at  least  30 
days  after  submission  of  the  manpower  esti- 
mate to  the  Conunittees.  The  requirement 
to  wait  at  least  30  days  can  result  in  costly 
delays  in  the  execution  of  programs. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  2457  (d)  to  provide  that  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Congress  on 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  standardization  and  interoperabil- 
ity shall  be  biennial  rather  than  annual. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  Depart- 
ment's biennial  budget  process  and  would 
provide  Congress  with  ample  information 
on  NATO  standardization  and  interopyerabil- 
ity. 

Paragraph  (6)(A)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  2662(b),  to  change  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000  the  lower  limit  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty transactions  on  which  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  must  report  an- 
nually to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  change  in  the  current  threshold 
takes  into  account  inflation  occurring  after 
it  was  enacted,  and  will  thus  reduce  reiwrt- 
ing  requirements  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide for  submission  of  information  to  Con- 
gress on  the  financially  more  significant 
transactions. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  2687(b)(1)  so  that  notifications  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  certain  pro- 
posed closures  or  realignments  of  military 
installations  would  no  longer  be  postponed 
until  the  submission  of  a  request  for  author- 
ization of  appropriations,  but  rather  would 
be  made  at  any  time  after  the  particular 
proposals  have  been  developed.  This  would 
generally  provide  for  much  earlier  submis- 
sion of  information  to  Congress  and  for 
better  advance  planning  to  implement  the 
proposals. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  201  amends  10 
U.S.C.  5  2853(d)(3)  to  clarify  that  certain 
limitations  on  reductions  in  the  scope  of 
military  construction  projects  or  on  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  such  projects  become 
inapplicable  21  days  after  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  notified  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  of  such  a  proposed 
reduction  or  increase,  or  when  each  of  the 
committees  has  indicated  approval,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier.  The  current  statutory 
text  does  not  include  the  "whichever  occurs 
earlier"  language,  and  has  sometimes  been 
interpreted  so  that  the  limitations  continue 
to  apply  long  after  the  21  day  notification 
period,  while  congressional  committees  have 
neither  indicated  approval  nor  disapproval 
of  the  proposals.  This  has  caused  costly 
delays. 

Section  202 

Section  202  amends  provisions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525:  98  Stat.  2492). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  202  amends 
5  1002(d)(1)  of  Public  Law  98-525  to  provide 
that  the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  required  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  certain  muni- 
tions and  aircraft  shelters  for  NATO  shall 
be  a  biennial  rather  than  an  annual  report. 


Biennial  submission  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Department's  budget  process, 
would  be  of  sufficient  frequency  to  ensure 
that  the  report  Is  current,  and  would  reduce 
the  administrative  burden  of  preparing  the 
report. 

Paragraph  (1)(B)  of  section  202  amends 
5  1002(d)(2)  of  Public  Law  98-525  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  106  of  this  bill)  by  adding  a 
new  subparagraph  (AKxl).  This  expands  the 
scope  of  the  report  on  NATO  that  Is  made 
biennial  by  section  202(1)(A)  of  this  bill  so 
that  the  report  covers  Information  on  se- 
lected indicators  of  NATO  capability  In  ad- 
dition to  those  currently  listed  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)(i)-(X)  of  51002(d)(2).  The  ex- 
panded report  would  give  Congress  a  more 
complete  description  of  the  military  status 
of  NATO. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  202  amends 
5  1003(c)  of  Public  Law  98-525  to  change  the 
timing  and  frequency  of  the  report  on  allied 
contributions  to  the  common  defense  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress.  Currently  the  report 
must  be  submitted  by  March  1  of  each  year; 
this  is  changed  to  April  1  of  every  other 
year.  The  new  timing  and  frequency  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Department's  bienni- 
al budget  process,  would  continue  to  ensure 
that  the  report  is  current,  and  would  reduce 
the  administrative  burden  of  preparing  the 
report. 

Section  203 
Section  202  amends  5  21(c)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2761(c)(2))  to 
extend,  from  48  hours  to  five  days,  the  time 
within  which  the  President  must  report  to 
Congress  on  the  existence  of  or  a  change  in 
status  of  significant  hostilities  or  terrorist 
acts  which  may  endanger  American  lives  or 
property,  and  which  involve  a  country  In 
which  United  States  personnel  are  perform- 
ing security  assistance  functions.  More  than 
48  hours  are  generally  required  to  obtain  ac- 
curate, complete  information  and  to  develop 
prudent  assessments  of  the  danger  which 
hostilities  or  terrorist  acts  may  pose  to 
American  lives  or  property,  and  to  reach  a 
coordinated  judgment  in  the  executive 
branch  that  a  report  is  legally  required 
under  5  21(c)(2).  Extending  the  time  for  sub- 
mitting the  report  would  enable  more  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  preparation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  extend  the  com- 
pliance date  of  financial  responsibility 
requirements  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  to  provide  loan  guaran- 
tees to  small  businesses  for  the  closure 
and  replacement  of  imderground  stor- 
age tanks;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANK  POLHTriON 
PREVENTION  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Underground 
Storage  Tank  Pollution  Prevention 
and  Assistance  Act.  This  legislation  is 
needed  to  help  small  service  stations— 
especially  those  in  rural  areas— comply 
with  Federal  underground  storage 
tank  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  chaired  a 
hearing  to  review— among  other 
things— the  problems  that  many  tank 
owners  are  having  in  complying  with 
the  UST  Program. 


UM 
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The  general  sense  from  the  long  list 
of  witnesses  that  testified  at  the  hear- 
ing—witnesses with  diverse  back- 
grounds I  might  add— is  that  there  are 
serious  problems  that  we  must  address 
If  the  UST  Program  is  going  to  work. 

Let  me  spend  a  moment  to  describe 
the  key  problems  that  were  on  the 
minds  of  the  experts  at  the  hearing, 
and  quite  frankly  on  my  mind  and 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  the  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Program  is  not  working  as  we 
had  planned.  We  envisioned  a  program 
that  would  require  leak  detection  first. 
tank  upgrade  and  replacement  next 
and  financial  assurance,  in  that  order. 
Instead,  EPA  has  implemented  a  pro- 
gram where  most  underground  tank 
owners  need  insurance  even  before 
they  are  required  to  install  leak  detec- 
tion equipment. 

The  problem  is  that  tank  owners 
can't  get  insurance  until  they  upgrade 
or  replace  their  tanks  or  otherwise 
ensure  there  is  no  contamination. 
Most  insurance  companies  generally 
require  a  clean  bill  of  health  before 
they  will  write  a  policy.  Other  insurers 
will  write  policies  at  sites  that  may 
have  some  contamination  but  the  in- 
surance premiums  may  be  as  much  as 
$15,000  per  tank. 

A  related  problem  is  that  many  tank 
owners  simply  cant  get  the  money 
they  need  to  clean  up  prior  releases. 
Nor  can  they  get  the  money  needed  to 
test  their  tanks  for  leaks,  or  to  up- 
grade or  replace  their  tanks.  It  seems 
that  some  lenders  are  unwilling  to 
loan  money  to  tank  owners  out  of  fear 
of  future  liability. 

The  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion of  America  sums  up  the  problems 
best,  noting  that  tank  owners:  "are 
caught  in  a  catch-22  situation  in  their 
efforts  to  make  the  required  upgrades 
for  their  underground  storage  tanks 
and  obtain  pollution  liability  insur- 
ance for  their  systems  *  •  *.  Insurance 
companies  are  telling  marketers  they 
must  make  the  upgrades  before  they 
will  be  considered  for  insurance  •  •  • 
[but]  insurance  companies,  fearful  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  potential  envi- 
ronmental liability  problems,  are  re- 
luctant to  make  loans  to  marketers  for 
the  necessary  upgrades." 

Still  another  problem  is  that  pollu- 
tion Insurance— which  will  be  required 
this  April  for  some  tank  owners,  and 
this  October  for  all  others— may  not 
be  as  readily  available  as  we  had 
hoped.  Although  15  private  companies 
offer  some  form  of  insurance,  and  34 
States  have  insurance  funds,  recent 
announcements  from  the  2  largest  in- 
surers of  tank  insurance— Federated 
Mutual  and  Petromark— call  into  ques- 
tion the  short-term  availability  of  in- 
surance. 

Federated,  has  decided  to  stop  writ- 
ing policies  in  States  that  have  set  up 
State  insurance  funds.  And  Petro- 
mark, earlier  this  month  learned  that 


it  has  serious  financial  problems  that 
threatens  its  existence.  As  a  result, 
Petromark  will  not  sell  any  new  poli- 
cies, at  least  until  its  financial  prob- 
lems are  resolved. 

These  two  decisions  have  created  a 
new  wrinkle  in  the  insurance  market. 
One  which  will  make  insurance  more 
difficult  to  get— at  least  in  the  short 
term. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  two 
letters  that  I  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks that  illustrates  the  difficulty 
tank  owners  are  having. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  help  tank 
owners  get  the  money  they  need  to  up- 
grade or  replace  their  tank  systems  so 
they  can  get  pollution  insurance— and 
so  they  can  prevent  future  contamina- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  too  late  to 
prevent  leaks  at  some  200,000  to 
600.000  tanks  that  are  leaking  now. 
Many  of  these  tanks  are  made  of  un- 
protected bare  steel  and  have  already 
corroded. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  one- 
third  of  the  11.000  tanks  are  consid- 
ered high  risk  tanks.  They  are  made  of 
uncoated  steel  and  have  been  around 
for  more  than  15  years.  These  tanks 
may  be  storing  millions  of  gallons  of 
petroleum,  solvents  and  other  chemi- 
cals that  will  leak  as  tanks  corrode  and 
valves  loosen. 

For  some  communities  in  Montana 
its  already  too  late.  Some  tanks  are  al- 
ready leaking.  No  one  knows  for  sure 
how  many  have  leaked  but  tanks  at 
250  facilities— presently  under  State 
investigation— are  leaking  and  con- 
taminating the  soil  and  groundwater. 
In  fact,  in  several  communities,  the 
municipal  water  supply  wells  have 
been  closed  after  being  contaminated 
from  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks. 

Mr.  President.  Montana's  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  recently  sent  my  office  a 
letter  describing  real  life  problems 
that  have  occurred  in  several  Montana 
communities  from  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tanks.  I  ask  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  leaking  underground 
storage  tanks  clearly  present  a  very 
real  threat  to  our  health  and  environ- 
ment. We  must  clean  up  existing  con- 
tamination and  protect  against  new 
leaks. 

Unfortunately,  many  small  business- 
es are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to 
comply  with  the  tank  requirements  we 
have  established.  If  we  are  to  protect 
everyone,  and  prevent  new  problems 
from  occurring,  we  must  help  these 
owners  solve  their  problems. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  does  just  that.  It  will  help 
small  economically  disadvantaged 
businesses  meet  all  of  the  under- 
ground storage  tank  requirements. 


It  assures  that  these  businesses- 
convenience  stores,  mom  and  pop  gas 
stations  and  others— will  be  able  to 
stay  in  business.  And  it  assures  that 
these  businesses  will  provide  first  class 
environmental  protection  to  the  citi- 
zens that  depend  on  their  services. 

The  bill  ensures  this  by  establishing 
a  loan  guarantee  program.  It  author- 
izes the  EPA  to  guarantee  loans  up  to 
$200,000,  made  by  lenders,  to  small  dis- 
advantaged businesses.  In  certain  spe- 
cial circumstances,  a  tank  owner  could 
even  get  a  grant  to  offset  some  of  the 
regulatory  costs. 

This  program  should  make  it  much 
easier  for  small  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses to  get  the  financing  necessary 
to  replace  their  unprotected  bare  steel 
tanks  with  the  newest  tanks  available. 

The  funding  for  this  program  will 
come  from  the  LUST  Trust  Fund.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  the  LUST  Trust 
Fund  is  currently  used  to  clean  up 
contamination  that  has  already  oc- 
curred. This  bill  simply  allows  the 
fund  to  also  be  used  to  guarantee 
loans  to  small  disadvantaged  business- 
es so  they  can  replace  their  tanks 
before  they  leak.  Its  like  preventive 
medicine. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  compliance 
date  of  the  financial  responsibility  re- 
quirements by  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  law 
currently  provides  EPA  with  authority 
to  suspend  enforcement  if  insurance  is 
not  available.  However,  a  suspension 
could  place  some  tank  owners  in  a  vul- 
nerable position  with  their  creditors. 
Some  creditors  require  compliance 
with  all  laws  and  regulations  as  a  con- 
dition for  further  credit  or  supplies. 

A  suspension  of  enforcement  would 
remove  the  threat  of  Government  pen- 
alties but  tank  owners  without  insur- 
ance would  still  be  out  of  compliance. 
Therefore,  this  bill  extends  the  com- 
pliance date  rather  than  suspending 
enforcement. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  believe 
that  an  extension  is  needed— that  it 
will  send  a  signal  that  Congress  isn't 
serious  about  requiring  insurance. 
Others  feel  that  6  months  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Still  others  argue  that  one 
year  is  not  enough. 

Let  me  assure  everyone.  Congress  is 
serious  about  pollution  insurance. 
Tank  owners  must  be  financially  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  up  contamina- 
tion from  their  tanks.  However,  given 
the  current  disarray  and  transition 
within  the  tank  insurance  industry  I 
am  convinced  that  an  extension  is 
needed. 

I  believe  that  a  1-year  extension 
should  provide  ample  time  for  more 
insurance  to  become  available.  One 
more  year  should  give  more  States  the 
time  they  need  to  get  their  insurance 
funds  in  place  and  approved  by  EPA. 
And   it  should  provide   the   time   for 


more  tanks  to  be  tested,  upgraded,  or 
replaced  so  they  are  more  insurable. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  for- 
ward in  implementing  the  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Program.  It  is 
important  to  our  well-being  that  we 
do.  This  bill,  will  help  many  tank 
owners  get  on  the  right  track  so  that 
we  will  make  real,  measured  progress. 

Our  latest  information  tells  us  that 
we  have  serious  health  and  environ- 
mental problems  from  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tanks.  But  it  also  tells 
us  that  we  are  having  serious  problems 
with  the  UST  Program  itself.  That  it's 
not  working. 

Without  this  legislation  we  could 
face  even  more  serious  environmental 
problems  than  we  do  today.  And  we 
could  face  severe  economic  disruptions 
as  well— especially  to  our  small  mom 
and  pop  services.  Without  this  bill,  I 
could  easily  see  a  situation  where 
many  small  stations  close  up  shop  but 
leave  behind  a  huge  environmental 
mess. 

This  legislation  will  keep  these  serv- 
ices open  and  operating  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Underground  Storage  Tank 
Pollution  Prevention  and  Assistance  Act". 

<b)  Table  or  Contents.— 
Sec.  1  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  2  Congressional  Policy. 
Sec.  3  Definitions. 
Sec.  4    Underground    Storage    Tank    Loan 

Guarantee  Program. 
Sec.  5  Pollution  Prevention. 
Sec.  6  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank 

Trust  Fund  Amendment. 
Sec.  7  Compliance  Dates. 

CONGRESSIONAL  POLICY 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
assist  in  the  closure  and  replacement  of  un- 
derground storage  tanks  and  to  assure  that 
qualified  small  businesses  are  not  prevented 
from  such  efforts  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
capital.  Accordingly.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  guarantees  of  loans 
made  for  such  purposes. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  9001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof— 

"(9)  the  term  "small  business"  refers  to  an 
owner  of  an  underground  storage  tank  who 
owns  a  single  such  tank  or  who  owns  not 
more  than  12  such  tanks  which  are  located 
at  a  single  facility,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  9003  of  this  subtitle. 

"(10)  The  term  "essential  community  serv- 
ice" refers  to  an  underground  storage  tank 
or  several  tanks  at  a  facility  which  is 
deemed  by  the  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  section  9002  of  this  sub- 


title to  be  essential  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  community  or  area  in 
which  the  tank  is  located.  At  a  minimum, 
any  tank  or  facility  which  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  petroleum  to 
the  public  and  is  located  more  than  50  miles 
from  another  underground  storage  tank 
currently  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  pe- 
troleum to  the  public  may  be  deemed  to  be 
an  essential  service." 

"(11)  The  term  "threatened  release" 
refers  to  a  circumstance  where,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  the  failure  to 
take  corrective  action  will  result  In  the  re- 
lease of  petroleum." 

tXNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANK  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  Subtitle  I  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section— 

"DNDERGROOND  STORAGE  TANK  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  9011(a)  Encouragement  of  Closure 
AND  Removal.— (1)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
closure  and  replacement  of  underground 
storage,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
guarantee,  and  to  enter  into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  by  lenders  to  qualified  small  business 
concerns,  for  the  purpose  of— 

"(A)  closure  of  underground  storage 
tanks,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
sections  9003(cK5)  and  9004(a)(5)  of  this 
subtitle;  and 

■(B)  replacement  of  underground  storage 
tanks,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  9003(e). 

"(b)  Amounts  of  Loan  Guarantee.— ( 1) 
Any  guarantee  under  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  involved  as  does  not 
exceed  90  percentum  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  activity  with  respect  to  which  the 
loan  is  made. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  guarantee  of  any 
loan  shall  not  exceed  $200,000. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding  under  this  section  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(c)  Terms  and  Conditions.— Loan  guar- 
antees under  this  section  shaU  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
determines,  except  that  a  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  only  if— 

"( 1 )  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  such  annual  percent  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  sector  for  similar  loans  and 
risks  by  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  terms  of  such  loan  require  full  re- 
payment over  a  period  not  to  exceed  20 
years; 

"(3)  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  (when  combined 
with  amounts  available  to  the  qualified  bor- 
rower from  other  sources)  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  out  the  activity  with  respect  to 
which  the  loan  is  made: 

"(4)  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment 
of  the  loan  by  the  qualified  borrower:  and 

"(5)  the  Administrator  finds  that  no  other 
rcEisonable  means  of  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing is  reasonably  available  to  the  applicant. 

"(d)  Payment  of  Principal  and  Inter- 
est.—(1)  With  respect  to  any  loan  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  pay.  and  to  pay.  the  lender  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower  the  principal  and  in- 
terest charges  which  become  due  and  pay- 


able on  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges,  that  it  Is  in  the 
public  interest  to  permit  the  borrower  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  purposes  of  the 
project,  and  that  the  probable  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  paying  such 
principal  will  be  less  than  that  which  would 
result  In  the  event  of  a  default:  and 

"(B)  the  eimoimt  of  such  principal  and  in- 
terest charges  which  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  pay  shall  be  no  greater  than 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  which 
the  borrower  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
loan  agreement. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  a  quali- 
fied borrower  on  a  guaranteed  loan,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  make  payment 
in  accordance  with  the  guarantee,  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  recover  the  amounts 
of  such  payments,  including  any  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  under  paragraph  (1) 
from  such  assets  of  the  defaulting  borrower 
as  are  associated  with  the  activity  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  loan  was  made  or  from 
any  other  surety  included  in  the  terms  of 
the  guarantee. 

"(3)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  9508  of  chapter 
98  of  subchapter  (A)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  as  amended. 

"(e)  Essential  Service  Maintenance.— (1) 
The  Administrator  may  make  a  grant  to  a 
small  business,  in  conjunction  with  a  loan 
pursuant  to  this  section,  for  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  closure  and  replacement 
of  underground  storage  tanks  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that- 

•(A)  the  small  business  is  an  essential 
commimity  service; 

"(B)  not  less  than  three  private  lending 
institutions  have  declined  to  provide  a  loan 
for  the  closure  and  replacement  of  under- 
ground storage  tanks  as  guaranteed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section:  and 

"(C)  such  assistance  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(f)  Seven  Yeah  Limit.— No  loan  guaran- 
tee shall  be  made,  or  contracts  entered  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  5-year  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"(g)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  upon  the 
completion  of  the  appropriate  accounting 
period  a  report  describing  the  financed  op- 
erations of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  and  making  such  recommendations 
for  the  improved  management  of  the  pro- 
gram as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

•<h)  Pledge  of  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  of 
United  States.— The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  incurred  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

pollution  prevention  projects 

Sec.  5.  "(a)  Section  9003(h)(2)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  the  second  sentence  after  the  term  "re- 
lease" the  phrase  "or  threatened  release  " 

"(b)  Section  9003(h)(6)(A)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  term  "release"  the  phrase  "or 
threatened  release." 

leaking  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANK  TRUST 
FUND  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  9508  of  Chapter  98  of  Sub- 
chapter A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
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amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (cKl)  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "and  the  loan  guarantee  and  princi- 
pal and  interest  payment  program  author- 
ized by  section  9011  of  such  Act,  including 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  therewith". 

CO»«PLIAI«Ci:  DATES 

Sec.       7.       Compliance       Date.— Section 
9O03(fK3)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow 
ing: 

"Owners  and  operators  shall  be  in  compli- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  not 
later  than  April  26.  1991  for  all  petroleum 
marketing  firms  owning  13-99  underground 
storage  tanlcs  at  more  than  o.ne  facility,  and 
not  later  than  October  26,  1991  for  persons 
owning  1-12  underground  storage  tanks." 

First  National  Bank. 
Bozeman.  MT.  February  15.  1990. 
Hon.  Max  Badcxjs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wtuhinglon  DC. 

Dkah  Senator  BAtrcus:  Mr.  John  Taggart 
is  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Conoco 
Travel  Shop  near  Bozeman,  Montana  and 
has  been  a  good  customer  of  this  banli  for 
many  years. 

John  and  I  met  today  regarding  his  com- 
mercial loan  account  with  our  bank  and  the 
future  of  his  business.  During  the  course  of 
our  discussion,  I  became  much  more  con- 
cerned about  the  enormous  liability  we 
lenders  have  as  it  pertains  to  financing  of 
retail  gasoline  stations  due  to  federal  laws 
concerning  leakage  of  underground  gasoline 
storage  tanks. 

As  a  result  of  this  increased  liability  we 
lenders  are  forced  to  shoulder.  I  foresee  a 
substantial  decrease  in  willingness  on  the 
part  of  lenders  nation-vide,  to  loan  money  to 
retail  gasoline  station  operators  for  testing 
and  clean  up  of  their  existing  locations,  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  or  remodeling 
their  present  facilities.  1  am  sure  you  recog- 
nize that  ultimately  the  consumer  and  small 
business  owner  will  su:fer  from  this  federal 
legislation. 

Max.  please  understand  I  am  concerned 
about  leakage  of  'Jii.lerground  gasoline 
tank£  and  th  ontamination  of  our  ground 
water  and  so'..  I  Vlieve  lenders  across  the 
nation  share  my  mcerfsi  in  providing  the 
necessary  loar  'unds  for  testing  and  clean 
up.  if  our  liability  Is  nei^ated  or  substantial- 
ly eliminated. 

As  I  see  it.  Congress  has  the  choice  to 
relax  the  liability  we  lenders  face  or  drive 
the  price  of  gasoline  even  higher  with  sub- 
stantially fewer  .small  business  operators 
willing  to  sell  gasoline. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Nystuen, 

Vice  President 

InsureTech. 
Insurance  Technicians.  Inc.. 
Billings.  MT.  February  13.  1990. 
Re  pollution  liability. 
JoHif  Taggart. 
Conoco  Travel  Shoppe. 
Hnffine  Lane,  Bozeman.  MT. 

Dear  John:  I've  contacted  all  the  compa 
nies  I  represent  mclucing  the  one  that  cur 
rently  writes  the  insurance  on  your  business 
and  I  cannot  find  a  market  for  pollution  li 
ability  for  you.  I  have  heard  of  several  risk 
retention  groups.  However.  Im  not  sure 
they  have  the  financial  strength  to  handle 
such  a  volatile  area  of  insurance  I've  had 
dealings  in  the  past  with  Federated  Insur 


ance  and  their  pollution  coverage  and  found 
them  to  be  almost  pulling  out  of  the  market 
due  to  such  poor  loss  experience. 

If  I  hear  of  a  market  for  pollution,  I'll  be 
glad  to  research  it  for  you.  At  the  present 
time.  I'm  closing  my  file  regarding  pollution 
liability  for  you. 

Best  Regards. 

Jim  Watson,  CIC. 

Department  op  Health  and 

Environmental  Sciences, 
Helena.  MT.  February  22.  1990. 
Re  underground  storage  tank  program. 
Cliff  Rothenstein. 
Aide  ot  Senator  Max  Bauctts, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rothenstein:  Enclosed  is  some 
material  you  requested  by  phone  today  re- 
garding leaking  underground  storage  tanks 
(LISTS)  in  Montana.  I  have  included  a  copy 
of  a  Quarterly  Report  that  we  recently  sub- 
mitted to  EPA  that  summarizes  numbers  of 
leaking  UST  sites  for  various  categories. 
There  are  currently  about  250  leaking  UST 
sites  that  our  office  is  involved  with:  there 
are  approximately  9.700  UST  facilities  in- 
ventoried in  the  slate.  Our  office  has  been 
receiving  about  20  to  30  reports  of  new  leak- 
ing UST  sites  per  month  in  Montana.  As  I 
mentioned  to  you  on  the  phone,  the  leaking 
tank  sites  range  in  extent  of  contamination 
from  minor  spills /overfills  to  larger  leaks 
that  have  impacted  drinking  water  supplies 
or  caused  gasoline  vapors  to  enter  buildings. 

Also  attached  are  some  excerpts  from  re- 
ports on  several  leaking  lank  sites  in  Mon- 
tana that  cover  a  variety  of  impacts.  Includ- 
ed are: 

Lewistown:  State  Fish  Hatchery:  contami- 
nated groundwater  discovered  when  an 
abandoned  UST  was  removed:  located  near 
Big  Spring  which  is  the  municipal  water 
supply  source  for  Lewistown. 

Livingston.  Tracy's  Chevron  gasoline  pipe- 
line leak:  contaminated  groundwater  and 
caused  vapor  problems  in  three  business 
buildings  in  downtown  Livingston. 

Judith  Gap.  groundwater  contamination 
that  closed  down  two  municipal  water 
supply  welLs  resulting  from  leaking  UST. 

Poplar  groundwater  contamination  from 
leaking  USTS  that  entered  city  sewer  lines 
and  caused  vapor  problems  in  several  build- 
ings in  Poplar. 

Great  Falls:  US  West  Manhole:  gasoline 
product  entered  telephone  utility  line  caus- 
ing vapor  and  maintenance  problems. 

West  Glacier:  gasoline  vapors  entering 
several  residences  in  town  from  unknown 
source. 

Augusta:  groundwater  contamination  that 
impacted  several  private  drinking  wells  in 
town:  source  appears  to  be  from  several 
leaking  USTs. 

In  addition,  a  municipal  water  supply  well 
in  Cascade  recently  was  closed  down  due  to 
benzene  contamination  that  may  be  from  a 
leaking  UST.  A  school  in  Baker  had  to  be 
evacuated  approximately  two  years  ago  be- 
cause of  gasoline  vapors  that  came  from  a 
nearby  service  stations  leaking  UST.  As  you 
can  see.  there  are  a  number  of  problems 
that  can  and  do  result  from  leaking  USTs  in 
Montana. 

Please  contact  me  if  you  have  questions  or 
need  additional  information. 
Sincerely. 

Doug  Rogness. 
UST  Program. 
Corrective  Action  Manager.m 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Lautenberg,      Mr. 


CHAFEE,   Mr.   DURENBERGER,  Mr. 

Jeffords,  suid  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  provide  better  en- 
forcement of  the  environmental  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

pollution  prosecution  act 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  joined  by  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tors Lautenberg,  Chafee,  Duren- 
BERGER,  Jeffords,  and  Wilson,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  and  civil  en- 
forcement program  at  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would: 

First,  increase  the  number  of  EPA 
criminal  investigators  from  47  to  171; 

Second,  authorize  EPA  to  hire  50  in- 
vestigators to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  prosecution  of  civil  cases; 

Third,  establish  a  National  Enforce- 
ment Training  Institute  to  train  law- 
yers, inspectors,  experts  and  investiga- 
tors in  the  Nation's  environmental 
laws; 

Fourth,  provide  that  the  funding  for 
these  measures  would  come  from  the 
penalties  collected  by  EPA  in  enforc- 
ing the  Nation's  environmental  laws. 

During  my  experience  as  Attorney 
General  of  Connecticut,  I  became 
acutely  aware  that  having  tough  laws 
and  regulations  in  place  is  only  half 
the  battle  in  achieving  compliance 
with  our  environmental  laws.  Ensuring 
that  the  laws  are  enforced  is  the 
second  critical  part  of  any  truly  effec- 
tive system  of  environmental  laws. 

One  especially  important  and  rela- 
tively new  approach  to  environmental 
enforcement  is  the  use  of  criminal 
penalties  and  imprisonment  of  individ- 
uals who  violate  our  environmental 
laws. 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thomburgh 
recently  stressed  the  importance  of 
crinimal  prosecution  as  a  means  of  de- 
terring deliberate  non-compliance  with 
our  environmental  laws.  He  stated: 

With  callous  disregard  for  our  actions  and 
an  almost  hostile  view  toward  the  environ- 
ment, for  nearly  200  years  we  seemed  not  to 
care  and  America  took  a  very  long  journey 
down  the  road  of  indiscriminate  pollution. 

But  now.  thankfully,  we  do  care.  And  even 
though  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  undo 
the  damage  we  have  done,  and  even  though 
it  will  be  hugely  expensive,  and  even  though 
our  success  will  be  measured  in  increments— 
we  are  on  a  new  course  from  which  we  shall 
not  retreat. 

Which  means  that,  as  a  government  and 
as  a  people,  we  must  and  will  reamin  vigi- 
lant. It  means,  as  legal  defenders  of  the 
health  of  the  land,  water  and  air,  we  must 
and  will  investigate,  prosecute  and  convict 
polluters.  And  it  means  that,  as  individuals, 
we  must  never  again  say.  So  what?'  to  envi- 
ronmental crimes. 

The  laws  we  have  enacted  are  tough. 
Under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  oil 
spill  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate 
and    the    Clean    Air    Act    provisions 


passed  by  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  a  viola- 
tor can  go  to  jail  and  face  large  civil 
penalties  for  each  violation. 

But,  while  the  Attorney  General's 
words  are  tough,  the  program  at  EPA 
does  not  provide  enough  tools  for  EPA 
and  the  Justice  Department  to  follow 
up  on  these  words.  The  backbone  of 
EPA's  criminal  enforcement  program 
is  its  investigators,  who  provide  EPA 
with  the  ability  to  collect  evidence 
about  environmental  violations.  Yet, 
unbelievably,  EPA  only  has  47  crimi- 
nal investigators  throughout  the 
nation— in  essence,  less  than  one  inves- 
tigator for  each  State.  Some  individual 
States  have  devoted  almost  that  many 
Investigators  to  enforcement  of  State 
criminal  environmental  laws.  And 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  such 
as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  have 
more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
investigators  which  EPA  has. 

In  testimony  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
last  November,  the  former  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  environmental 
crimes  section  pointed  out  the  weak- 
nesses in  EPA's  program  created  by 
the  woefully  inadequate  number  of  in- 
vestigators. Currently,  he  testified, 
cases  are  investigated  by  EPA  only 
after  the  violations  are  discovered  and 
the  harm  is  done.  This  means  that 
EPA  is  always  in  a  reactive  posture 
and  that  few  cases  are  the  product  of 
reasoned  or  targeted  focus  on  suspect- 
ed wrongdoing.  He  testified  that,  "as  a 
consequence,  EPA's  limited  resources 
are  not  directed  toward  uncovering 
practices  which  would  provide  the 
greatest  public  exposure  and  deter- 
rence." However,  with  more  criminal 
investigators,  EPA  would  be  able  to 
bring  cases  that  would  have  greater 
deterrent  value  than  those  currently 
being  brought. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  nimiber  of  crimi- 
nal investigators  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Enforcement  Training  Institute, 
as  set  forth  in  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, was  supported  in  a  resolution  to 
the  President  from  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association. 

Even  with  the  scant  resources  avail- 
able, EPA's  criminal  enforcement  pro- 
gram has  been  active  in  prosecuting 
environmental  crimes.  Since  1983, 
more  than  400  defendants  have  either 
pled  guilty  or  been  convicted  of  envi- 
ronmental offenses;  more  than  $23 
million  in  fines  have  been  paid;  and 
more  than  271  years  of  jail  time  have 
been  imposed. 

With  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
number  of  criminal  and  civil  investiga- 
tors and  an  increased  emphasis  on 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  enforcement  of 
our  environmental  laws  will  be 
strengthened  and  greater  compliance 
with  the  laws  will  occur. 


Finally,  I  believe  the  proposal  to  au- 
thorize EPA  to  hire  50  clvU  Investiga- 
tors will  not  only  strengthen  compli- 
ance with  our  laws,  but  wiU  do  so  In  a 
cost-effective  manner.  Investigators 
are  used  to  track  down  witnesses;  they 
also  provide  critical  support  for  court 
cases.  Currently,  however,  EPA  is  too 
often  required  to  rely  on  outside  con- 
sultants to  only  develop  cases.  As  a 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  heard  extensive  tes- 
timony that  EPA's  reliance  on  con- 
tractors is  not  cost-effective.  This  leg- 
islation will  help  ensure  that  EPA's  re- 
liance on  outside  consultants  is  de- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2176 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pollution 
Prosecution  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  EPA  OFFICE  OF  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIO.V 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Administrator")  shall  increase  the 
number  of  professional  criminal  investiga- 
tors assigned  to  its  Office  of  Criminal  Inves- 
tigations in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  In  each  of 
the  next  following  4  fiscal  years.  The  in- 
crease in  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  at 
least  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  criminal  Investigators  assigned  to 
that  office  during  the  prior  fiscal  year.  For 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  in  each  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing 4  fiscal  years,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  additional  support  staff  to  the 
Office  of  Criminal  Investigations. 

SEC.  3.  CIVIL  INVESTIGATORS. 

The  Administrator,  as  soon  as  practicable 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  no  later  than  fiscal  year  1991,  shall 
hire  50  civil  investigators  to  assist  the  Office 
of  Enforcement  and  Compliance  Monitoring 
in  developing  and  prosecuting  civil  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  carrying  out  its 
other  fimctions. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  TRAINING  INSTITITE. 

The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable but  no  later  than  fiscal  year  1991,  es- 
tablish within  the  Office  of  Enforcement 
and  Compliance  Monitoring  the  National 
Enforcement  Training  Institute.  It  shall  be 
the  function  of  the  Institute,  among  others, 
to  train  Federal,  State,  and  local  lawyers,  in- 
spectors, civil  and  criminal  investigators, 
and  technical  experts  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Nation's  environmental  laws. 

SEC.  5.  FfND. 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  the  Pollution  Prosecution 
Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund"). 

(b)  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  (1) 
$10,000,000,  or  (2)  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  50  percent  of 
all  moneys  (other  than  moneys  specifically 
earmarked  by  law  for  other  purposes)  de- 
posited   in    the    general    revenues    of    the 
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Treasury  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
from  penalties  imposed  In  connection  with 
the  violation  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Asency. 

(c)  Moneys  In  the  fund  shall  be  available. 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Moneys  in  the  fund, 
to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  In  excess  of  the  amounts  needed 
for  purposes  of  this  Act.  shall  be  returned  to 
the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  reducing  or  otherwise  modifying  or  limit- 
ing any  other  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

SEC.  6.  AlTHORIZA'nON. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Initial 
needs  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000.000.« 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  Senator  Lieberman  in  introduc- 
ing the  Pollution  Prosecution  Act  of 
1990.  This  legislation  recognizes  that 
our  envirorunental  laws  do  not  work  if 
they  are  not  vigorously  enforced. 

The  bill  aims  at  enhancing  EPA  en- 
forcement capabilities  in  a  number  of 
ways.  First,  it  increases  the  number  of 
EPA  criminal  investigators  from  47  to 
171.  Second,  it  authorizes  EPA  to  hire 
50  investigators  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  prosecution  of  civil  cases. 
Third,  it  establishes  a  National  En- 
forcement Training  Institute  to  pro- 
vide training  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Nation's  environmental  laws  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  lawyers,  in- 
spectors, civil  and  criminal  investiga- 
tors, and  technical  experts. 

Provisions  in  this  bill  enjoy  impor- 
tant support  from  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association,  as  was  In- 
dicated in  their  November  1989  resolu- 
tion. This  support  is  not  surprising  be- 
cause the  bill's  author.  Senator  Lie- 
berman, was  himself  a  distinguished 
law  enforcement  official  in  his  prior 
position  as  attorney  general  of  Con- 
necticut. Testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Toxic  Substances,  Envi- 
ronmental Oversight,  and  Research  & 
Development  particularly  noted  the 
problems  caused  by  understaffing.  A 
former  Justice  Department  official 
noted  how  the  number  of  criminal  In- 
vestigators currently  available  was 
limiting  the  deterrence  capability  of 
EPA  enforcement. 

Better  enforcement  training  and 
staffing  will  result  in  more  effective 
implementation  of  our  environmental 
laws.  The  measure  seeks  to  accomplish 
these  improvements  by  using  fimds  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  from  the  pen- 
alties collected  by  EPA  in  enforcing 
environmental  laws.  So  the  goal  is  to 
enhance  enforcement  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  Federal  programs,  but 
instead  from  drawing  from  penalties 
received  from  violations  of  environ- 
mental laws.  And  the  bill  does  this 
without  reducing,  modifying,  or  limit- 
ing any  other  authorization,  such  as 
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Superfund,  for  example,  available  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  virtue  of  this  approach,  as  is  the 
case  with  our  other  Federal  environ- 
mental statutes,  is  that  the  polluter 
will  pay  for  the  costs  of  responding  to 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion provides  a  basis  upon  which  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  environmental  law 
enforcement,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  on  moving  the 
legislation  forward.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut — Senator  Liebeh- 
B€AN— and  my  good  friends  from  the 
Committee  on  Einvironment  and 
I*ublic  Works,  Senators  Laotenberg. 
DuRENBURGER,  and  Jeffords— as  well 
as  my  good  friend  from  California- 
Senator  Wilson— in  introducing  legis- 
lation today  that  would  greatly 
strengthen  tne  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  many  statutes  we 
have  enacted  to  protect  our  environ 
ment. 

This  bill  addresses  a  pressing  need 
by  ensuring  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  be  equipped 
with  the  resources  to  continue  our 
progress  as  a  Nation  toward  a  cleaner 
and  safer  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  many  Senators  have  joined  with 
me  over  the  years  *;o  enact  a  great 
number  of  statutes  designed  to  protect 
the  environment.  As  one  recent  exam- 
ple, I  recall  the  overwhelming  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  overrode  a  P*residen- 
tial  veto  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1987.  In  addition,  of  course,  we  have 
enacted  the  Superfund  Amendments 
of  1986,  the  Hazardous  and  Solid 
Waste  Amendments  of  1984,  and  a 
host  of  other  laws  on  behalf  of  envi- 
ronmental I   otection. 

But  one  iinp-irtant  fact  can  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  avalanche  of  well- 
intentioned  environmental  legislation. 
That  fact  is  that  enforcement  of  these 
statutes  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 
ensuring  that  the  statutes  have  their 
desired  effect.  We  can  pass  all  the  en- 
vironmental legislation  we  want,  but 
the  effect  will  be  trivial  unless  the 
EPA  has  the  tools  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  bill  we 
introduce  today.  This  bill  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  environmental  enforce- 
ment effort.  It  contains  several  specif- 
ic provisions  that  will  significantly  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  EPA  and 
other  Government  agencies  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  environmental 
statutes. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

First,  it  would  increase  from  50  to 
175  the  number  of  investigators  em- 
ployed by  the  EPA  to  pursue  criminal 
violations  of  the  environmental  laws. 


By  so  doing,  it  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  EPA  to  discov- 
er and  to  punish  those  who  deliberate- 
ly flout  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  EPA 
to  hire  an  additional  50  investigators 
to  focus  on  civil  violations  of  environ- 
mental statutes. 

Third,  it  would  direct  the  EPA  to  es- 
tablish a  national  enforcement  train- 
ing institute  to  educate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  inspectors,  experts,  investi- 
gators, and  lawyers  in  the  most  cur- 
rent and  effective  methods  of  pursu- 
ing violations  of  the  environmental 
statutes. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
funding  for  these  worthwhile  objec- 
tives would  be  derived  from  penalties 
collected  by  the  EPA  from  persons  and 
companies  that  are  proved  to  have  vio- 
lated the  environmental  statutes.  In 
this  fashion,  the  bill  directs  that  fines 
collected  for  environmental  harms  are 
directed  back  into  the  effort  to  redress 
such  harms. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  merits  the 
strong  support  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
invite  them  to  join  with  me  in  seeing 
that  it  is  enacted  into  law.» 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Bradley,    Mr.    Grassley,    and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  the  supply  of  winter  heat- 
ing fuels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.   Pell,  Mr.   Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.   2178.   A   bill   to  amend   title   18, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral  criminal   offense  for  illegal  cre- 
ation of  a  fuel  shortage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.J.     Res.     261.     Joint     resolution 
making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  low  income  home 
energy  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

LEGISLATION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  HOME  HEATING 
rUELS  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
about  12  million  households  in  Amer- 
ica heat  their  homes  with  heating  oil; 
millions  more  use  propane.  When  un- 
usually cold  weather  hit  this  past  De- 
cember, many  of  those  families  found 
themselves  scrambling  to  get  fuel  to 
keep  warm,  and  they  were  forced  to 
pay  top  dollar  to  get  it— up  to  four 
times  higher  than  usual  in  some  areas. 


Families  and  some  businesses  were  hit 
hard,  and  many  households  relying  on 
government  energy  assistance  con- 
fronted a  painful  choice  of  heating 
their  homes  or  putting  food  on  the 
table. 

On  January  16,  1990,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  home  heating  fuels  crisis. 
Representatives  from  the  Energy  De- 
partment and  Justice  Department,  as 
well  as  the  oil  industry  and  consumer 
groups,  testified.  Following  up  on  in- 
formation we  received  at  that  hearing. 
Senator  Levin  and  I  have  prepared 
three  pieces  of  legislation  that  we  be- 
lieve will  help  deal  with  the  after- 
shocks of  this  year's  crisis  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  a  similar  predicament  oc- 
curring in  the  future. 

The  first  bill  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  establish  rec- 
ommended minimum  inventory  levels 
for  No.  2  distillate— heating  oil  and 
diesel  fuel— propane  fuel,  and  natural 
gas  for  each  winter  heating  season  and 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
inventories  at  the  start  of  the  season. 
This  year,  preseason  stocks  of  distil- 
late were  at  historic  lows,  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  a  decade-long  decline  in 
inventories,  and  stocks  of  propane 
were  so  low  that  there  were  shortages 
in  a  number  of  places.  Low  inventories 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  rise  in 
prices  in  December.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration to  publish  weekly  prices  and 
inventories  of  these  fuels  on  a  State- 
by-State,  regional  and  national  basis. 
If  actual  inventories  fall  below  recom- 
mended review,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  would  have  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  and  State  energy  of- 
fices for  affected  States.  Finally,  the 
bill  would  require  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  use 
of  interruptible  natural  gas  contracts, 
which  require  large  industrial  users  to 
switch  from  gas  to  heating  oil  or  other 
fuels  when  demand  for  gas  is  extreme- 
ly high.  Witnesses  at  the  hearing  sug- 
gested that  interruptible  natural  gas 
customers  added  considerably  to  the 
strain  on  the  heating  oil  and  propane 
markets  in  December  and  contributed 
to  the  steep  price  increases. 

The  second  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  anyone  to  create  a  fuel 
shortage  with  the  intent  to  raise  prices 
or  restrict  competition.  It  would  also 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
tiate a  civil  action  for  injunctive  or 
monetary  relief,  including  treble  dam- 
ages. Our  bill,  which  is  modeled  on  a 
State  statute,  differs  from  existing 
antitrust  laws  because  it  would  apply 
to  a  single  individual  or  company  and 
would  not  require  concerted  action  or 
a  conspiracy. 

Finally,  we  are  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  House  dire  energy 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill— H.J.  Res.  455— for  the  Low 


Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  F*ro- 
gram  [LIHEAP],  LIHEAP  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works.  It  is  a  lifeline  to  fam- 
ilies who  are  struggling  to  get  by.  Wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  testified  that,  be- 
cause of  the  cold  snap  and  high  prices 
early  this  winter,  many  housholds 
have  already  exhausted  their  benefits 
and  will  be  unable  to  heat  their  homes 
as  the  winter  wears  on.  The  bill  would 
provide  an  additional  $300  million  to 
replenish  depleted  LIHEAP  funds,  an 
important  step  in  view  of  this  winter's 
problems,  and  the  administration's 
proposed  25  percent  cut  in  LIHEAP 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

As  the  weather  gets  warmer,  we 
should  not  let  the  events  of  this 
winter  slip  from  memory  without 
taking  meaningful  steps  both  to  help 
those  in  need  and  to  prevent  the  same 
thing  from  happening  a  few  years 
down  the  road.  We  can  take  those 
steps  by  acting  on  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Senator 
LIEBERMAN,  and  the  rest  of  our  cospon- 
sors  in  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  dramatic  rise  In  the  price  of 
home  heating  fuel  this  past  December. 

For  thousands  of  families  in  Michi- 
gan and  other  parts  of  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast,  the  frigid  tempera- 
tures of  December  1989  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  financial  nightmare.  As  fast 
as  the  termperatures  dropped,  fuel 
prices  rose,  until  many  people  were 
faced  with  the  bitter  reality  of  choos- 
ing between  feeding  their  families  or 
heating  their  homes. 

The  price  of  home  heating  oil  and 
propane  gas  in  Michigan  In  the  month 
of  December  increased  35  to  40  per- 
cent. This  dramatic  price  increase, 
coupled  with  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  these  products  used  be- 
cause of  the  severe  cold  spell,  resulted 
In  some  Michigan  residents  seeing 
heating  biUs  that  had  almost  doubled 
over  last  year's  bills. 

Lyle  and  Betty  Hudson  of  Cedarville, 
MI,  sent  my  office  four  of  their  recent 
heating  bills  to  show  the  outrageous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  propane.  Seeing 
the  actual  bill  gives  you  a  real  feeling 
for  what  it  is  like  to  be  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  this  price  increase.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  charged  $.75  per  gallon 
for  his  propane  on  September  1,  1989. 
He  was  charged  $.95  per  gallon  just  1 
week  later,  September  8,  1989— an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  percent  in  1  week. 
On  December  1.  1989,  he  was  charged 
$.97  per  gallon  and  then  on  January  2, 
1990,  1  month  later,  he  was  charged 
$1.32  per  gallon.  That's  a  77-percent 
increase  over  September  1.  Let  me  tell 
you,  he's  mad.  He  understands  that 
there  will  be  some  increase  In  price  be- 
cause of  the  severe  weather,  but  he 
can't  understand  a  77-percent  increase 
In  4  months,  and  neither  can  I. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  last  month  to  find 
out  the  cause  for  these  price  increases 


and  to  consider  ways  to  prevent  the  re- 
occurrence of  such  a  nightmare.  The 
legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today,  if  passed,  would  implement  an 
early  warning  system  for  future  fuel 
crises,  deter  any  person  from  manipu- 
lating the  fuel  supply  in  order  to  in- 
crease fuel  prices  by  adding  a  new 
criminal  sanction  for  such  conduct, 
and,  finally,  provide  immediate  relief 
for  those  families  that  were  hardest 
hit  by  the  sudden  rise  in  fuel  prices. 

To  accomplish  these  legislative 
goals,  Mr.  President,  we  are  introduc- 
ing three  separate  bills.  First,  we  are 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  require 
more  monitoring  and  information 
from  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE],  so  we  can  be  apprised  on  a 
weekly  basis  about  the  status  of  oil 
and  propane  prices  and  supplies.  We 
must  take  whatever  action  we  can  to 
prevent  or  minimize  the  possibility  of 
a  price  increase  like  the  one  we  saw 
this  winter.  We  can't  control  the 
weather,  but  we  can  have  better  man- 
agement and  tighter  control  over  our 
oil  supplies  and.  therefore,  our  oil 
prices. 

This  bill  would  require  DOE  to  rec- 
ommend specific  preseason  inventory 
levels  for  home  heating  oil  and  pro- 
pane and  advise  the  President,  Con- 
gress and  State  governments  when  the 
inventory  levels  fall  below  the  DOE 
recommended  levels.  Currently,  DOE 
takes  no  position  on  the  recommended 
inventory  level.  We  need  DOE  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  assessing  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  heating  oil  and  propane 
fuel  inventory.  DOE  Is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  determine  just  what  an 
adequate  preseason  inventory  is  and 
thereby  set  a  goal  or  standard  for  the 
Industry  to  meet. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  make  It 
easier  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
bring  a  price-gouging  case.  This  bill 
would  make  it  a  new  crime  to  individ- 
ually manipulate  fuel  supplies  in  order 
to  Increase  prices.  Under  this  new  stat- 
ute, the  Attorney  General  would  not 
have  to  prove  collusion  or  conspiracy 
amongst  companies;  the  act  of  one  In- 
dividual or  company  alone  would  be 
enough.  Any  violation  of  this  statute 
could  result  In  a  criminal  penalty  of 
$250,000  or  5  years  in  prison,  or  both 
and  the  possibility  of  triple  damages  in 
a  civil  suit. 

Finally,  we  are  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  appropriate  an 
additional  $300  million  for  this  year's 
nearly  exhausted  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program.  On  Janu- 
ary 8,  1990,  17  governors  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  regions  of  the 
country  WTote  to  President  Bush 
urging  him  to  seek  additional  funding 
for  this  program  and  stating  that  such 
an  increase  is  "essential."  Many  States 
are  running  out  of  money,  including 
my  home  State  of  Michigan.  And  this 
is  a  program  that  serves  our  neediest 


families— families  with  incomes  aver- 
aging $7,000  a  year  nationally  and 
$5,500  a  year  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  our  home  fuel 
pricing  problems,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  step  we  can  take 
right  now.  We  wiU  continue  our  work 
to  develop  legislation  to  establish  a 
home  heating  oil  and  propane  gas  re- 
serve system,  either  held  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  or  required  of  the  pri- 
vate oil  companies.  Establishing  a  spe- 
cific reserve  seems  to  be  the  best 
hedge  against  a  disastrous  [>eriod  like 
last  December.* 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  this  resolution  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program. 

Since  Its  inception,  LIHEAP  has  pro- 
vided essential  heating  and  cooling  as- 
sistance to  millions  for  poor  families. 
It  has  helped  them  keep  warm  during 
the  winter  and  cool  during  the 
summer.  In  States  with  extreme  tem- 
peratures like  North  Dakota,  some  re- 
cipients could  not  survive  without  this 
aid. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  so  many 
children,  elderly,  and  their  families 
depend  on  this  important  program, 
LIHEAP  has  been  subjected  to  repeat- 
ed budgetary  assaults  during  the  past 
several  years.  Because  of  this,  only 
about  one-third  of  those  eligible  for 
assistance  are  receiving  it. 

Many  LIHEAP-eligible  households 
are  forced  to  do  without  heat  at  some 
point  during  the  winter  when  funds 
are  not  available.  For  example,  the 
National  Low  Income  Energy  Consor- 
tium reported  that  28  percent  of  all 
poor  or  near  poor  U.S.  households  re- 
ported that  because  they  were  unable 
to  pay  their  utility  and  fuel  bills,  they 
were  without  heat  for  1  or  more  days 
during  the  winter  of  1986-87.  And 
LIHEAP  funding  has  continued  to  de- 
crease since  1987. 

From  the  $1.83  billion  level  in  1987. 
LIHEAP  funding  has  now  decreased  to 
$1.39  blUion.  And  for  the  coming  year. 
President  Bush  has  proposed  to  cut 
back  LIHEAP  to  $1.05  billion. 

The  inadequacy  of  LIHEAP  funding 
has  been  apparent  for  years.  Yet  many 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  the  prob- 
lem. For  example,  one  survey  showed 
that  21  of  49  States  were  forced  to  cut 
heating  benefits  due  to  the  fiscal  year 
1988  cuts.  Nineteen  States  reduced  the 
number  of  households  served:  17  elimi- 
nated or  reduced  the  use  of  LIHEAP 
funds  for  weatherizatlon— something 
that  would  save  money  in  the  long 
run;  and  28  States  used  oil  overcharge 
funds  to  supplement  LIHEAP.  In  this 
last  group  of  States,  two-thirds  were 
forced  to  reduce  program  services. 
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And  what  was  the  reaction?  In  fiscal 
year  1989  LIHEAP  was  cut  from  $1.53 
billion  to  $1.38  billion. 

Finally  this  past  year  we  were  able 
to  stop  the  steady  erosion  in  LIHEAP 
appropriations.  But  then  came  the 
record  cold  temperatures  of  December, 
depleting  LIHEAP  funds  to  their  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  Washington  Post  on  February 
20  ran  an  article  entitled  "In  Cold 
Spell.  U.S.  Heating  Assistance  Be- 
comes A  Lifesaver."  That  article  told 
the  story  of  several  families,  and  the 
indispensable  nature  of  LIHEAP  to 
them.  It  mentioned  one  family  in  par- 
ticular that  ran  out  of  heating  oil 
during  December.  When  the  schools 
were  closed  by  the  cold  weather,  the 
family's  five  children  had  to  huddle 
around  a  wood  stove.  The  family  had 
to  pile  bales  of  hay  around  the  base  of 
their  farmhouse  to  insulate  the  pines. 

While  the  temperature  during  the 
last  several  weeks  has  been  milder,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  cold  December 
weather  severely  depleted  LIHEAP 
funding  reserves.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  act  to  restore  those  funds 
now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  'The 
LIHEAP  Squeeze:  Budget  Cuts  Hurt 
Program"  from  October  of  last  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tht  LIHEAP  StjunzE:  Budget  Cuts  Hurt 
Program 

The  past  few  years  have  been  difficult  for 
our  national  legislators  as  they  struggle 
with  the  federal  budget.  Lawmakers  face  in- 
creasing pressure  to  reduce  the  deficit 
which  eventually  means  that  some  good 
programs  will  experience  budget  cuts.  Add 
the  influence  of  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out, the  proposed  multi-billion  dollar  anti- 
drug campaign  and  the  message  is  clear— 
the  budget  is  being  stretched  to  the  limit. 

In  this  political  climate,  many  programs 
are  In  a  funding  squeeze.  Some  are  in  more 
trouble  than  others,  however,  because  of 
the  number  of  years  they  have  been  subject 
to  the  budget  knife.  One  such  plan  which 
has  taken  more  than  its  share  of  funding 
cuts  Is  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  (LIHEAP).  In  fact,  funding 
has  been  in  a  steady  decline  since  1985  when 
appropriations  peaked  at  $2.1  billion.  Since 
then,  funding  has  dropped  by  one-third  to 
$1.38  bUlion  this  year. 

In  human  terms  this  means  that  many 
low  Income,  handicapped  and  elderly  Ameri- 
cans may  not  be  able  to  pay  their  energy 
bill. 

In  monetary  terms,  budget  cuts  may 
signal  potential  increases  in  energy  costs  to 
all  customers.  LIHEAP  has  paid  a  portion  of 
the  energy  bill  of  those  customers  who  may 
otherwise  be  unable  to  pay.  And  just  like 
any  other  business,  the  energy  utility  must 
Include  uncollectible  accounts  in  the  cost  of 
business,  resulting  in  increases  in  the  over 
all  cost  of  energy. 

For  these  reasons,  the  decline  in  LIHEAP 
funding  is  of  concern  to  the  nation's  natural 
gas  and  electric  providers. 


In  1990,  LIHEAP  will  need  to  be  reauthor- 
ized by  Congress.  Many  energy  industry 
leaders  will  be  looking  at  this  eu:tivity  as  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  support  for  the 
program.  A  renewed  commitment  to 
LIHEAP  is  necessary  because  as  federal  sup- 
port decreases,  the  future  of  this  valuable 
energy  assistance  program  is  in  jeopardy. 

A  VALUABLE  PROGRAM  IN  JKOPARDY 

A  crisis  is  developing  because  of  a  $700 
million  drop  in  LIHEAP  funds  in  four  years. 
As  a  result  of  this  decline,  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  homes  have  been  reduced  and 
nearly  half  a  million  have  seen  them  totally 
disappear. 

Pood,  water  and  a  warm,  dry  shelter  are 
essential  elements  to  human  existence.  Pre- 
historic man  thrived  on  freshwater  streams 
and  a  fire  to  warm  the  cave  and  cook  the 
food. 

Society  has  evolved  and  people  with  vary- 
ing standards  of  living  will  debate  today's 
essentials  for  human  existence.  But  regard- 
less of  the  outcome,  the  most  basic  human 
needs  will  remain  the  same— food,  water  and 
shelter. 

Throughout  time  a  segment  of  each  socie- 
ty has  been  less  fortunate  than  the  rest.  In 
most  cases,  benevolent  citizens  have  sought 
ways  to  provide  the  essentials  to  people  in 
need. 

One  such  essential  is,  of  course,  warmth. 
Home  heating  is  certainly  a  basic  require- 
ment in  our  area  of  the  country  and  in  1979. 
President  Carter  developed  a  concept  to  pro- 
vide heating  assistance  to  needy  people. 
Called  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  (LIHEAP).  the  plan  has  been 
providing  an  essential  human  need  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

In  1989.  5.8  million  households  received 
heating  assistance  from  LIHEAP  with  bene- 
fits ranging  from  $51  to  $458  per  household. 
The  program  benefits  low  income,  handi- 
capped, the  elderly  and  other  people  truly 
in  need  by  paying  a  portion  of  their  energy 
bills.  Typically.  LIHEAP  recipients  have 
annual  incomes  under  $6,000  with  the  pro- 
gram covering  about  22  percent  of  their 
energy  costs. 

Now  the  program's  future  is  in  question.  A 
crisis  is  developing  because  LIHEAP  has 
been  victim  of  a  steady  decline  in  funding 
.since  1985.  Program  funds  have  dropped 
$700  million  in  the  past  four  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  33  percent  cut,  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  homes  have  been  reduced  and 
nearly  half  a  million  people  have  seen 
LIHEAP  benefits  totally  disappear. 

But.  funding  problems  have  always  been  a 
part  of  LIHEAP.  Even  when  money  for  this 
income-based,  block  grant  program  was  at 
its  highest,  it  was  never  adequate  to  serve 
all  eligible  households  nor  even  pay  more 
than  a  portion  of  their  energy  costs.  As  a 
result,  further  budget  cuts  will  slice  deeply 
into  the  program.  Currently,  regular 
LIHEAP  benefits  reach  only  5.8  million 
households,  just  25  percent  of  the  24  million 
households  eligible  nationwide  according  to 
the  National  Consumer  Law  Center. 

Many  states  have  looked  to  various  solu- 
tions to  resolve  the  budget  shortfall.  Some 
have  raised  eligibility  criteria  so  fewer  low 
income  households  qualify.  Other  states 
have  simply  reduced  benefits  across  the 
board.  Still  others  have  opened  the  program 
later  or  clo.sed  it  before  the  heating  season 
ended. 

Prom  a  LIHEAP  perspective,  in  recent 
years  our  area  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  others  due  to  the  mild  winters  we  have 
experienced.  In  1988,  our  winter  was  10  per- 
cent warmer  than  normal  and  in  1987,  it  was 


20  percent  warmer  than  normal.  This 
warmer  weather,  plus  the  decline  and  stabi- 
lization of  energy  costs,  has  masked  the  full 
impact  of  the  past  LIHEAP  funding  cuts. 
But,  area  utility  leaders  warn  that  a  normal 
winter  will  put  many  additional  low  income 
consumers  in  jeopardy  and  a  severely  cold 
winter  could  very  well  bring  about  a  crisis 
situation  as  benefits  are  lowered  and  pro- 
gram participation  is  cut  back. 

In  1990.  LIHEAP  will  need  to  be  reauthor- 
ized. Utility  companies  along  with  national 
energy  and  consumer  associations  will  be 
using  the  reauthorization  proceedings  as  a 
platform  to  discuss  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  LIHEAP  has  been  a  valuable 
tool  to  help  millions  of  needy  families  meet 
a  basic  human  need. 

As  we  approach  the  1990s,  solutions  to 
budget  deficit  problems  while  retaining  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  needy  will  not  only 
challenge  our  creativity  but  will  serve  to 
define  our  nation's  social  conscience. 

Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  Funding 
Allocation  by  State 

(In  millnnsi 
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Federal  funding  of  LIHEAP  in  our  region 
has  decreased  about  33  percent  in  four 
years.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
region  has  extremely  cold  winters  and  high 
levels  of  energy  usage.  Since  the  typical 
LIHEAP  recipient  resides  in  substandard 
housing  without  appropriate  weatherization 
construction  and  considering  the  average 
LIHEAP  recipient  has  an  annual  income  of 
under  $6,000— the  cost  of  energy  is  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that  family's  budget. 

In  recognition  of  the  impact  declining 
LIHEAP  funding  would  have  on  our  region, 
the  program  has  received  substantial  sup- 
port from  our  congressional  delegation.  In  a 
gesture  of  bi-partisan  support,  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  and  House  members  from 
our  region  signed  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
urging  full  funding  of  LIHEAP. 

Federal  funding  of  LIHEAP 

Fiscal  year:  BtUioru 

1985 $2.10 

1986 2.01 

1987 1.83 

1988 1.53 

1989 1.38 

1990 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorized  a  LIHEAP  appropria- 
tion of  $1.4  billion.  The  Senate  decreased 
the  appropriation  and  approved  a  budget  of 
$1,278  billion.  The  approved  bill  is  now  in 
conference  committee  where  it  is  expected 
that  congressional  leaders  will  "split  the  dif- 
ference." LIHEAP  supporters  have  been 
seeking  approval  of  the  House  appropria- 
tion of  $1.4  billion  which  represents  last 
year's  funding  level  plus  inflation.  Across 
the  board  cuts  to  fund  the  administration's 
drug  program  as  well  as  other  reductions  for 
deficit  control  reasons  may  be  an  additional 
complication  to  the  LIHEAP  appropration. 

Congress  has  cited  the  availability  of  oil 
overcharge  funds  as  justification  for  previ- 


ous funding  reductions.  Oil  overcharge 
funds  were  collected  from  oil  companies  as  a 
penalty  for  violating  retail  price  controls 
imposed  In  the  1970s.  Many  states  have  used 
these  funds  to  offset  LIHEAP  cuts  but  the 
funds  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Consumer  Law 
Center  and  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  revealed  the  95  percent  of  oil  over- 
charge funds  had  been  allocated.  In  fact, 
this  year  when  the  administration  proposed 
a  reduced  LIHEAP  appropriaiton,  the  avail- 
ability of  oil  overcharge  funds  was  not  indi- 
cated as  a  resource  as  was  done  in  previous 
years.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  364,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  to  make  credit  for  dependent 
care  expenses  refundable,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  6  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  619.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  874 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
874.  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Djikota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1430,  a  bill  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1675,  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  teacher  recruitment 
and  training,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1695,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  conduct  agricultural  research 
and  to  commercialize  such  research, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1751,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  refrigerated  motor  vehicles 
for  the  transportation  of  solid  waste, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  cargo  tanlts  in 
providing  motor  vehicle  transportation 
of  food  and  hazardous  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.  1850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1850,  a  bill  to  require  seques- 
tration for  a  fiscal  year  if  the  actual 
deficit  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds the  target  by  more  than 
$10,000,000,000. 

S.   1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Robb],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S,  1853.  a  bill 
to  award  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
to  Laurence  Spelman  Rockefeller. 

S.   1865 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1865.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  review  and  report  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  fairness  of  agency  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  distributing 
Federal  research  funds. 

S.   1974 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1974,  a  bill  to  require  new  televisions 
to  have  built-in  decoder  circuitry. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  'Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2006,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, provide  for  a  global  environ- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2021,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent restitution  to,  or  recovery  of, 
failed  financial  institutions. 

S.  2039 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2039,  a  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
student  writing  and  learning,  and  the 
teaching  of  writing  as  a  learning  proc- 
ess in  the  Nation's  classrooms. 


s.  2ose 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harxim,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsitnaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2056,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  States 
and  implement  State  health  objectives 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2083.  a  bill  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  war  in  El  Salvador,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2114 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2114.  a  bill  to  promote 
excellence  in  American  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering  education;  en- 
hance the  scientific  and  technical  lit- 
eracy of  the  American  public;  stimu- 
late the  professional  development  of 
scientists  and  engineers;  provide  for 
education,  training,  and  retraining  of 
the  Nation's  technologists;  increase 
the  participation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  careers  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  21SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2158,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  require 
tiiat  an  individual  telephoning  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  the 
option  of  accessing  a  Social  Security 
Administration  representative  in  a 
field  office  in  the  geographical  area  of 
such  individual,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  224,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1990  as  "National  Trauma  Awareness 
Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Exon],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  234,  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  one  of  the 
reservations  under  which  the  United 
States  consented  to  and  participates  in 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact, 
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SXMATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcimi],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
240,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  June  10.  1990,  through  June 
18.  1990,  as  "Multiple-Use  Sustained- 
Yield  Week." 

SKICATC  JOIirr  resolution  34  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschavitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
Raw],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NtJNN],  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  248.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
September  1990  as  "International  Visi- 
tor's Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bemtsen],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  251,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  "Baltic  Free- 
dom E>ay." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  258.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  last  Friday  of  April  1990  as 
"National  Arbor  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  206,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  point  of  order 
against  material  that  earmarks  re- 
search moneys  for  designated  institu- 
tions without  competition. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  249-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  USE  OF  THE 
HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING ATRIUM  ON  MARCH  5,  1990 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

S.  Res.  249 
Resolved,  That  the  Western  Kentucky 
University  Choir  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Senator  Pord  is  authorized  to  use  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  Atrium  on  March  5, 
1990  for  a  musical  performance  beginning  at 
approximately  12:30  p.m.  and  ending  at  1:00 
p.m. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1261 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  health 
protective  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

On  page  587.  after  line  23,  add  the  follow- 
ing; 

WATER  QUALITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Sur\'ey  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Director")  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  water  quality  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with,  and  request  the  assist- 
ance of.  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  United  Stales  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  appropriate  States. 

(ci  The  Director  shall  enter  into  a  plan- 
ning period  during  which  he  shall  consult 
with  such  Federal  agencies  and  States  to  de- 
velop a  framework  for  the  study.  The 
framework  for  the  study  shall  be  completed 
within  120  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  study,  together  with  his  findings 
and  recommendations,  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  December  1.  1992. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  study  authorized 
by  this  section. 

On  page  159.  immediately  after  the  item 
"Sec.  702.  Stratospheric  ozone  and  global 
climate  protection."  add  "Sec.  703.  Water 
quality  of  the  Mississippi  River.". 


COKM ITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  before  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources Development  and  Production 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
been  rescheduled. 

The  hearing  originally  scheduled  for 
2  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  March  7,  1990. 
has  been  rescheduled  for  Friday, 
March  9,  1990.  at  1  p.m.  in  room  366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  1908  and 
H.R.  737,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act,  and  S. 
1805,  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil 
and  gas  lease  LA  033164. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
Statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, room  364.  Washington.  DC  20510. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
Staff  at  (202)  224-7555. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  armounce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day. February  28.  1990.  beginning  at  9 
a.m..  in  484  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  for  Indian  programs. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  aimounce  for  the  public  that 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  mar- 
keting abuses  in  the  Medigap  insur- 
ance industry. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1990,  beginning 
at  9  a.m.  in  room  628  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Portia  Mittelman,  staff  director  at 
(202)  224-5364. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cuture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  March 
21,  1990,  to  receive  testimony  for  the 
1990  farm  bill.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  332  of  the 
Senate  Russell  Office  Building.  For 
further  information,  please  call  Bob 
Young  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5207. 


SUBCOIfMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, will  hold  a  hearing  on  March  22, 
1990,  on  S.  2108.  the  Organic  Foods 
Production  Act  of  1990.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  332  of 
the  Senate  Russell  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
Kathleen  Merrigan  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5207. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMICITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  February  26.  1990,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  evaluate  progress 
thus  far  in  the  negotiations  to  open 
the  Japanese  forest  products  market, 
and  explore  trade  retaliation  should 
the  talks  fail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee 
on  E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  2  p.m.,  February  26, 
1990,  to  receive  testimony  on  two 
major  provisions  of  H.R.  987,  the 
House-passed  Tongass  reform  legisla- 
tion: section  104(e).  provisions  relating 
to  fisheries  protection  and  buffer 
zones;  and  title  III.  provisions  relating 
to  the  designation  of  additional  wilder- 
ness areas  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  February  26.  1990.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  abuses  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
FAMILY  POLICY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
26.  1990,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  Training  Program,  an  education 


and  training  program  created  through 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HIGHER  TECHNOLOGY 
TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  invited  to  speak  to  a  meet- 
ing of  anti-terrorism  experts  at  the 
FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  VA.  The 
threat  of  international,  state-spon- 
sored terrorist  attacks  in  the  United 
States  is  of  serious  concern  to  me. 
Many  experts  in  this  area  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  United  States 
to  be  much  better  prepared  to  defend 
itself  against  sophisticated  terrorists 
exploiting  high  technology  to  attack 
us  here  at  home.  The  Senate  should 
be  doing  more  to  draw  attention  to 
this  threat  to  our  security. 

I  ask  that  my  remarks  to  this  semi- 
nar be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

International  Terrorism:  The  Threat  to 

THE  United  States 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Patrick  Leahy) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  participate  in  this  seminar  on  the  threat 
of  high  technology  terrorism  to  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  subject  of  special  concern  to  me. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1988,  I  held  two 
hearings  specifically  on  high  tech  terrorism 
and  the  risks  it  poses  to  the  United  States. 
One  of  my  main  witnesses  was  Buck  Revell. 
of  the  FBI. 

In  our  first  hearing  we  reviewed  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  threat.  What  we 
heard  from  all  our  witnesses  was  sobering. 

There  was  a  consensus  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  international  terror- 
ism strikes  us  at  home.  And  these  terrorists 
are  not  likely  to  be  "down  at  the  heels" 
fringe  radicals.  They  will  be  well  supported 
by  terrorist  states  like  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq  and 
Syria. 

There  was  also  wide  agreement  that  when 
It  comes  here,  international  terrorism  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  sophisticated  in  its 
methods  and  weapons  than  we  have  seen  to 
date. 

I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  eighteen 
months  since  those  hearings  to  alter  these 
conclusions. 

The  second  hearing  concentrated  on  how 
prepared  we  are  to  cope  with  this  high  tech 
terrorism  threat.  We  looked  at  some  illus- 
trative high  tech  terrorism  scenarios,  and 
worked  through  how  the  Administration 
would  deal  with  them. 

Despite  some  Important  steps  inside  the 
Executive  branch  to  improve  intelligence 
collection,  strengthen  coordination  and  do 
contingency  planning,  I  came  away  from 
those  hearings  deeply  concerned  that  we 
were  not  yet  ready  as  a  government  to  deal 
with  a  terrorist  threat  directed  acalnst  us. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example. 

We  looked  at  a  hypothetical  scenario  in 
which  the  US  Government  had  intelligence 
that  terrorists  were  planning  to  shoot  down 
an  American  airliner  in  revenge  for  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  the  Iranian  Airbus  by 
the  USS  Vincennes  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


I  pressed  the  Administration  wltneasea  oo 
how  we  would  handle  such  advance  intelli- 
gence. Would  we  go  public  and  alert  the 
traveling  pubUc,  with  aU  the  likely  hysteria 
that  would  cause?  Or  would  we  withhold 
the  InXormation  to  prevent  panic? 

The  ambiguous,  evasive  nonresponaes 
made  me  uneasy.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
Government  in  fact  was  not  thinking 
through  how  we  would  respond  to  this  kind 
of  situation.  I  feared  this  might  be  sympto- 
matic of  a  broader  unwillingness  to  face  up 
to  the  hard  policy  dUemmas  inherent  in  pre- 
paring for  international  terrorism  aimed  di- 
rectly at  us. 

And  within  three  months,  that  scenario 
happened  for  real. 

In  December  1988,  using  a  sophisticated, 
difficult-to-detect  device  in  a  tape  recorder, 
terrorists  destroyed  Pan  American  flight 
103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland.  Scores  of 
Americans  and  others  died. 

In  the  Pan  Am  103  case,  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment did  have  certain  forewarning  of  a  ter- 
rorist threat  aimed  at  an  American  airline, 
and  using  just  the  type  of  device  which  blew 
up  Pan  Am  103.  Yet,  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  bureaucratic  caution  prevailed  in  that 
case,  as  it  did  in  the  discussion  before  my 
committee  in  September  1988. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that  tragedy. 
But.  I  hope  you  and  your  colleague  are  now 
trying  to  think  through  this  particular 
problem  of  a  workable  public  information 
policy  on  terrorist  threats. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  despite  a 
lot  of  talk  and  a  lot  of  plaiming,  the  failure 
to  have  a  workable  public  information 
policy  about  terrorism  underscores  that  we 
still  have  not  got  ourselves  truly  ready  for 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  major  long  term  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

We  offer  an  Inviting,  highly  vulnerable 
target  to  the  sophisticated  international  ter- 
rorist. 

The  United  States  is  a  society  totally  de- 
pendent on  interlocking  networks  and  nodes 
for  communications,  transportation,  energy 
transmission,  financial  transactions,  and  es- 
sential government  and  public  services.  Dis- 
ruption of  key  nodes  by  terrorists  could 
cause  havoc,  untold  exp>ense,  and  perhaps 
even  mass  deaths. 

We  are,  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade,  a 
"target-rich  environment." 

As  my  hearings  revealed  in  1988,  the  ex- 
perts in  the  FBI.  DoE.  FEMA,  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  are  aware  of 
this  vulnerability,  accept  the  probability  of 
international  terrorism  seeking  to  exploit 
technology  against  us,  and  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  deter,  defeat  and  recover  from 
such  attacks.  Important  actions  are  being 
taken  at  the  working  level  in  the  key  agen- 
cies in  contingency  planning  for  nuclear,  bi- 
ological and  chemical  terrorism  incidents. 

For  example,  I  am  impressed  by  the  Joint 
task  forces  of  national,  state,  and  local  law 
enforcement,  intelligence  and  emergency  re- 
sponse agencies  which  have  been  formed 
under  FBI  leadership. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  FBI, 
DoE,  FEMA  and  other  agencies  now  assign 
a  high  priority  to  preparing  for  a  nuclear 
terrorist  incident.  Work  is  also  being  done 
to  prepare  for  what  is  probably  far  more 
likely,  a  major  terrorist  action  involving 
chemical  or  biological  agents. 

Coordination,  collection  and  sharing  of  in- 
telligence, pooling  of  resources,  both  at  the 
national  and  local  level,  and  contlncency 
planning  are  vastly  improved  over  the  last 
five  years. 
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So.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  we  In  Congress  believe  little  is  being 
done.  Merely  that  not  enough  is  being  done. 

However,  as  one  who  has  taken  more  than 
a  passing  Interest  in  this  subject.  I  have  to 
stress  that  I  do  not  yet  feel  we  are  ready 
pyschologically  to  cope  when  international 
terrorism  hits  us  at  home.  The  mishandling 
of  the  Lockerbie  tragedy  is  a  warning  sign. 

Despite  a  lot  of  rhetoric— which  we  do  not 
even  hear  much  anymore— I  sense  that 
many  political  leaders  in  this  country  do  not 
seriously  believe  there  is  a  real  and  present 
danger  of  international  terrorism  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Given  our  national  predilection  for  being 
energized  by  what  is  in  the  news  today, 
maybe  this  complacency  is  understandable. 
Through  a  combination  of  luck  smd  skill 
and  hard  work  by  the  FBI  and  other  agen 
cies.  we  have  thus  far  had  only  relatively 
minor  international  terrorism  incidents  at 
home. 

But.  to  think  luck  and  skill  will  protect  us 
indefinitely  is  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

I  think  there  really  is  dangerous  compla 
cency  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment on  this  terrorism  issue.  The  pressure 
we  saw  two  years  ago  from  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
forge  a  strong  policy  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional terrorism  at  home  is  no  longer  there. 

When  international  terrorism  strikes 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  limited  to  a 
pipe  bomb  here  or  a  shooting  there.  It  will 
be  state  sponsored  terrorists,  supported  and 
abetted  by  intelligence  ser\'ices.  national 
treasuries,  embassies  and  diplomatic  pouch- 
es. They  will  strike  at  us  in  ever  more  so- 
phisticated, high  tech  attacks,  exploiting 
our  vulnerabilities  and  threatening  mass  de- 
struction. Their  aim  will  be  to  force  changes 
in  our  foreign  policy  or  to  humiliate  us,  or 
to  seek  revenge. 

So.  I  welcome  discussions  like  this  one 
today.  More  planning,  more  coordination. 
and  more  work  by  the  experts  is  certainly 
necessary,  and  I  commend  you  for  it. 

But  I  would  feel  a  lot  more  comfortable  if 
I  saw  real  national  leadership  in  pushing  for 
more  resources,  more  high  level  policy 
debate,  and  more  sustained  attention  to  the 
international  terrorist  threat.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  POUNDING  OF  THE 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1990  marks  an  important  milestone  for 
my  State  and  for  the  Nation.  1990  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  UMW's  history  is  inextricably 
linked  with  America's  progress.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
America  was  blessed  with  a  booming 
industrial  expansion.  Providing  the 
fuel  for  this  expansion  became  an 
urgent  priority.  Deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  Elarth  men  toiled,  picking,  shovel- 
ing, and  blasting  at  walls  of  coal.  It 
was  coal  that  satisfied  the  insatiable 
appetites  of  the  factories  and  rail- 
roads. 

But  the  workers  were  unorganized. 
Their  labors  were  often  exploited. 
Wages  were  cut.  Dependency  on  the 
company  town  was  conunonplace.  The 


companies  were  more  interested  in 
profit,  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
those  who  labored  in  their  behalf. 

On  January  25.  1890  a  group  of  198 
mineworkers.  representing  20,000 
miners  from  nine  States,  met  and 
formed  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  The  union  was  open  to  all 
miners,  of  all  ages,  colors,  and  creeds. 

Over  the  next  century,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  UMW  held  together 
through  countless  challenges. 

Through  those  struggles,  they  would 
help  achieve  living  wages,  8-hour 
work-days,  safer  workplaces,  the  end 
of  child  labor,  and  health  and  retire- 
ment benefits.  These  are  all  just  part 
of  the  fair  labor  practices  that  all 
working  men  and  women  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  membership  of  the  UMW  for  their 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  working 
people.  Around  the  Nation  this  year, 
in  areas  where  coal  has  been  mined  for 
generations,  celebrations  will  be  held 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary.  In 
my  State,  on  March  31  at  California, 
PA,  a  joint  parade  and  observance  will 
be  held  by  the  members  and  friends  of 
UMWA's  districts  4  and  5.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.* 


NATIONAL  RETIREE  VOLUNTEER 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members  to  a  very  special 
organization  known  as  the  National 
Retiree  Volunteer  Center  [NRVC]. 
The  NRVC  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
retired  individuals  with  a  desire  to 
serve  and  community  organizations  in 
need  of  their  help.  Under  this  innova- 
tive initiative,  older  men  and  women 
work  to  lessen  illiteracy,  hunger,  drug 
abuse,  at  risk  youth,  and  a  host  of 
other  problems. 

NRVC  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  this  Nation's  retirees  represent  a 
rich,  but  untapped,  resource  of  skills 
and  experience.  Giving  substance  to 
this  principle,  NRVC  volunteers  suc- 
cessfully challenge  the  myth  that  re- 
tirement marks  the  conclusion  of  one's 
contributive  years.  For  these  volun- 
teers, the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
their  community  may  be  richer  than 
ever  before. 

Broadly  stated,  the  goals  of  the 
NRVC  are  to  seek  lasting  solutions  to 
community  problems  and  mobilize  re- 
tiree assistance,  while  enriching  the 
quality  of  life  for  retirees  and  their 
communities.  To  fulfill  these  ends, 
NRVC  initiates,  develops  and  expands 
retiree  volunteer  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  corporations.  Government, 
educational  institutions,  and  profes- 
sional institutions. 


Through  NRVC,  all  participants— re- 
tirees, corporations,  and  community 
organizations— gain.  In  applying  the 
experience  they  have  obtained  during 
their  working  years,  NRVC  volunteers 
are  provided  a  continued  sense  of  pur- 
pose. At  the  same  time,  corporate 
sponsors  note  that  their  involvement 
with  the  program  fosters  good  will 
with  retirees,  employees,  and  commu- 
nity leaders.  Community  agencies  ben- 
efit from  a  skilled  and  motivated  corps 
of  volunteers  which  allow  them  to 
stretch  the  reach  of  their  existing 
services  and  to  develop  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  meeting  social  needs. 

Founded  over  a  decade  ago  as  a 
local,  nonprofit  initiative  in  Minneso- 
ta. NRVC  currently  is  helping  more 
than  30  major  corporations.  6.000  re- 
tiree volunteers,  and  800  community 
agencies  across  the  nation.  As  part  of 
this  effort.  NRVC  has  initiated  a 
number  of  corporate  retiree  volunteer 
programs,  among  them  General  Mills. 
IBM.  3M.  Dow  Chemical.  Unisys.  Hon- 
eywell, Westinghouse.  and  American 
Express.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  serving 
as  a  guiding  force  in  the  development 
of  similar  programs  for  many  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  cf  older 
Americans  is  growing,  while  the 
chances  of  living  longer  and  healthier 
lives  are  increasing.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
demand  for  commtmity  services  across 
a  broad  range  of  areas  is  continuing  to 
climb.  Drawing  on  the  skills,  energy, 
and  good  will  of  older  volunteers  clear- 
ly should  be  among  the  means  this 
Nation  uses  to  help  meet  these  needs. 
NRVC  is  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
effort,  and  I  applaud  this  successful 
and  timely  organization.* 
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HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  health  care  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  to  Congress  that  our  past 
palliative  attempts  to  restrict  the  esca- 
lation of  health  care  costs  have  failed. 
Americans  pay  more  for  health  care 
than  the  citizens  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  yet  we  seem  to  get  little 
in  return.  Our  population  is  no  health- 
ier than  that  of  countries  that  spend 
far  less  per  capita  on  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals, and  invest  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  their  gross  national  product 
on  health  care. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  health  care 
reform  has  focused  on  the  problem  of 
those  citizens  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
for  health  insurance.  However,  many 
working  Americans  are  also  unable  to 
insure  against  the  costs  of  illness  or 
injury  because  they  work  in  occupa- 
tions blacklisted  by  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. Blacklisted  groups  range  from 


auto  dealers  to  window  washers.  This 
problem  is  most  acute  for  employees 
of  small  business  which  employ  less 
than  50  people. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  of 
occupational  underwriting  is  illustrat- 
ed in  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  February  5.  1990.  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  5.  1990] 

Health  iNsonzais.  To  Reduce  Losses. 

Blacklist  Dozens  of  Occitpations 

(By  Milt  Preudenheim) 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  losses,  many  insur- 
ance carriers  have  quietly  blacklisted  dozens 
of  types  of  small  businesses  and  professions. 
A  wide  variety  of  occupations,  from  bartend- 
er and  gas-station  attendant  to  oil  driller 
and  dentist,  have  been  declared  ineligible 
for  health  Insurance. 

The  exclusions  are  adding  heat  to  the 
growing  debate  over  how  to  protect  the  31 
million  uninsured  Americans,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  working  people  and  their 
families.  At  least  three  Congressional  com- 
mittees and  several  state  commissions  are 
drafting  laws  that  could  help  make  health 
Insurance  accessible  to  those  without  it. 
And  the  insurance  Industry,  hoping  to  ward 
off  new  Government  programs  and  regula- 
tions, is  scrambling  to  come  up  with  its  own 
proposals. 

situation  is  "just  awful" 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week.  President  Bush  said  his  White  House 
domestic  policy  advisers  would  review  "rec- 
ORunendatlons  on  the  quality,  accessibility 
and  cost"  of  health  care  being  developed  by 
Government  study  groups.  A  number  of 
Democrats  in  Congress  are  working  on  bills 
that  would  require  all  employers  to  offer 
health  coverage.  Some  critics  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry  are  also  calling  for  national 
standards  of  conduct  for  insurers. 

The  situation  is  "just  awful  "  for  small 
businesses  that  need  health  insurance,  said 
James  Bissonett.  an  insurance  broker  in 
Eden  I>ralrle.  Minn.,  a  suburb  of  Minneapo- 
lis. 

The  exclusions  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  workers  in  the  affected  Indus- 
tries. In  a  number  of  states,  including  New 
York,  they  may  turn  to  a  Blue  Cross  or  Blue 
Shield  plan  for  coverage,  often  at  a  high 
monthly  cost,  but  in  many  states  such 
people  go  without  Insurance.  And  many  hos- 
pitals, doctors  and  medicta  clinics  will  not 
treat  uninsured  patients. 

While  some  health  insurers  have  been  ac- 
cused of  denying  coverage  to  people  In  cities 
and  occupations  where  the  insurers  contend 
the  AIDS  virus  is  most  prevalent,  the  exclu- 
sions extend  well  beyond  these  groups. 
More  than  40  Industries  are  listed  as  "ineli- 
gible" In  correspondence  to  Insurance  bro- 
kers from  several  large  insurers.  The  lists 
were  provided  by  a  New  York  insurance 
broker,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  as 
examples  of  the  exclusions  imposed  by 
many  insurance  companies. 

For  instance,  a  list  under  the  letterhead  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, based  In  Hartford.  Includes  service  busi- 
nesses like  laundries,  service  stations, 
hotels,  motels  and  restaurants:  hazardous  or 
seasonal  industries  like  oil  drilling  and  ski 
resorts,  and  health-care  providers. 

At  the  Hartford  Group,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  ITT  Corporation,  types  of  businesses 
listed  as  ineligible  for  medical,  disability  and 


life  insurance  included  barber  shops,  bars, 
beauty  salons,  car  washes,  entertainment 
groups,  fishing  enterprises,  logging  or 
mining  operations,  Government-financed 
nonprofit  organizations,  drilling  and  explo- 
ration operations  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
scrap  dealers,  taxi  drivers  and  used-car  deal- 
ers. 

For  dental  coverage,  the  same  company 
said  chiropractors,  dentists,  education 
groups  and  municipal  employees  were  also 
ineligible. 

Insurance  executives  cite  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  the  exclusions,  which  they  say  are 
based  on  their  profit-and-loss  experiences 
with  such  groups.  Insurers  say  that  employ- 
ees of  some  businesses  that  sell  alcohol,  like 
restaurants  and  bars,  have  higher  rates  of 
alcoholism,  resulting  in  expensive  health 
problems.  They  say  businesses  like  lumber- 
yards, munitions  plants  and  sanitation  com- 
panies can  be  unprofitable  for  insurers  be- 
cause of  frequent  accidents  or  illnesses. 

Other  businesses  with  high  turnover  and 
many  part-time  employees,  like  motels,  con- 
venience stores  and  hair  salons,  are  ex- 
cluded because  trsmsient  employees  may  be 
in  poor  health  to  start  with  and  insurers 
find  it  difficult  to  verify  their  health  histo- 
ries, said  Henry  Raymond,  a  director  of  in- 
surance, managed  care  and  provider  rela- 
tions with  the  Health  Insurance  Association 
of  America,  an  insurer  trade  group  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"Some  industries  that  have  high  turnover 
and  low  pay  may  be  perceived  as  occupa- 
tions that  attract  an  employee  whose  truth- 
fulness and  veracity  may  be  difficult  to 
verify,"  Mr.  Raymond  added.  He  said  that  in 
analyzing  the  health  of  applicants  to  decide 
whether  their  group  should  be  accepted  for 
insurance  and  what  rates  to  charge,  "it  is 
very  difficult  to  verify  what  hospital  a  tran- 
sient individual  went  to,  or  to  get  a  docu- 
mented health  history." 

Yet  another  reason  for  exclusion,  insur- 
ance executives  say,  is  a  high  incidence  of 
claims  by  people  in  the  health-care  profes- 
sions, like  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  chiro- 
practors and  other  medical  workers.  "Be- 
cause they  are  highly  aware  of  health-care 
needs,  health  providers  tend  to  have  a  high 
rate  of  utilization,"  said  Joan  Herman,  a 
senior  vice  president  at  Phoenix  Mutual. 
administrative  costs 
Finally,  some  groups  are  excluded  because 
insurers  say  they  require  high  administra- 
tive expenses.  Insurers  say  they  usually  take 
several  years  to  earn  back  the  start-up  costs 
of  enrolling  new  members,  so  they  shim  cli- 
ents like  local  governments  that  require 
annual  open  bidding  and  may  frequently 
switch  insurers.  Similarly,  they  contend 
that  some  small  nonprofit  organizations 
may  lose  their  financing  and  drop  their  cov- 
erage before  the  insurer  can  recoup  its 
costs. 

But  many  groups  say  the  exclusions  are 
arbitrary  and  unfair.  "I  would  like  to  see 
statistical  data  to  show  why  the  arts  com- 
munity is  treated  like  the  ammunition  in- 
dustry." said  Ted  Berger,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 
un>iviDt7ALS  also  denied  covxrase 
Arts  and  dance  groups  and  people  like  flo- 
rists and  interior  designers  say  their  groups 
are  often  unfairly  excluded  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  their  employees  are  likely 
to  contract  the  AIDS  virus,  even  though 
many  states  prohibit  discrimination  against 
people  thought  to  be  at  increased  risk  of 
Att>S. 

Mark  Scherzer.   a  Manhattan   Insurance 
lawyer,  said  small  businesses  with  employ- 


ees who  have  consulted  mental  health 
therapists  were  also  often  refused  health  In- 
surance. 

The  exclusions  extend  beyond  certain 
groups  to  individuals  in  small  bualnesaes 
that  have  not  been  blacklisted.  Many  indi- 
viduals who  are  Ul  or  have  a  sick  dependent 
go  without  health  insurance  after  being  re- 
jected—while their  fellow  workers  are  ac- 
cepted—or after  being  charged  steep  rate  in- 
creases. About  2.5  million  Americans  are 
considered  medically  uninsurable,  according 
to  Federal  estimates. 

"Middle-class  folks  often  don't  realize  how 
shallow  their  coverage  is  and  how  vulnera- 
ble they  are. "  said  Maryann  O'Sullivan,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Health  Access,  a  Califor- 
nia consumer  coalition  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  most  impoverished  Americans  are  in- 
sured by  the  Medicaid  program  run  by 
states  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  exclusion  problem  "has  gotten  worse 
over  the  last  few  years,"  said  Lisa  M.  Car- 
roll, health  services  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Service  Bureau,  an  association 
based  in  Worchester,  Mass.,  that  arranges 
group  insurance  for  35,000  businesses. 

Insurers  say  the  exclusions  have  resulted 
from  rapidly  rising  medical  coste  that  in- 
crease their  risks.  "We're  being  told  the 
problems  are  l)ecoming  more  acute,"  said 
Mr.  Raymond  of  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation. "We  hear  it  from  the  state  insur- 
ance commissioners,  customers  having  trou- 
ble getting  coverage  and  on  Capitol  Hill." 

SMALL  GROUPS  SUFFER  MOST 

Critics  of  exclusions,  including  some  insur- 
ance executives,  say  blanket  denials  of  cov- 
erage are  adding  heat  to  a  growing  debate 
over  improving  access  to  health  care  for  un- 
insured Americans.  The  Insurance  exclu- 
sions are  felt  most  by  groups  of  fewer  than 
50  employees,  whose  combined  premiums 
frequently  do  not  meet  the  costs  of  a  single 
expensive  illness.  While  insurance  brokers 
say  they  can  sometimes  negotiate  excep- 
tions to  the  exclusions,  small  groups  often 
find  the  price  beyond  their  reach. 

The  critics  say  many  insurance  carriers 
now  concentrate  on  the  customers  consid- 
ered least  likely  to  have  high  medical  costs, 
avoiding  people  who  would  once  have  l)een 
insured  as  part  of  a  communitywide  group, 

"The  insurance  industry  is  killing  Itself 
softly. "  said  Uwe  E.  Relnhardt,  a  health- 
care exp)ert  and  professor  of  political  econo- 
my at  Princeton  University.  "I  understand 
their  business  needs,  but  I  would  like  them 
to  get  out  of  the  game  of  picking  the  favor- 
able risks  and  excluding  the  rest.  They  are 
getting  a  terrible  reputation."' 

SOME  INSURERS  ARE  ALARMED 

Ms.  Carroll  of  the  Small  Business  Service 
Bureau  said  the  restrictions  were  often 
unfair.  '"E>en  though  they  may  hire  part- 
timers,  the  owners  and  operators  and  per- 
manent office  staff  are  also  t>elng  ex- 
cluded," she  said. 

■"And  most  diseases  are  not  Industry-spe- 
cific." 

Some  insurance  executives  have  also  ex- 
pressed alarm.  "We  are  clearly  concerned 
>*»ut  aeecMibtlHy,  both  as  a  oompany  and 
as  an  industry."  said  John  P.  Cole,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Lincoln  National  Cor- 
poration, an  insurer  t>ased  in  Port  Wayne. 
Ind.  "What  we  have  to  do  as  an  industry  is 
get  back  in  the  Insurance  business,  to  look 
at  small  businesses  and  take  on  more  risk 
than  we  have  In  the  past.'" 

Some  insurance  carriers  have  tried  to 
avoid  exclusions.  Indeed.  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  associations  in  some  states  still 
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accept  all  applicants,  although  their  rates 
have  also  risen  steeply  and  often  include 
added  charges  for  people  in  cities  where 
health  care  is  expensive,  as  well  as  for  elder- 
ly people,  who  are  more  likely  to  submit 
medical  claims. 

The  Small  Business  Service  Bureau  ar- 
ranges coverage  for  pooled  groups  of  its 
members  with  nonprofit  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  plans  and  health  maintenance 
organizations  that  have  fewer  barriers  to 
membership. 

Insurance  groups  are  also  discussing  spe- 
cial pools  financed  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try that  would  accept  high-rislt  people, 
spreading  the  costs  of  their  care  among  all 
insurers.  Small  employers  would  still  pay  a 
premium,  but  would  receive  tax  credit  or 
government  assistance. 

HIGHER  RATTS  FOR  FVEHYONE 

At  least  18  states  have  pools  that  receive 
little  or  no  government  help.  Bob  Griss,  a 
policy  analyst  in  Washington  with  the 
World  Institute  on  Disability,  an  advocacy 
group  for  disabled  people,  said  groups  using 
the  pools  must  still  pay  high  premiums. 

Under  the  current  system,  unpaid  health 
costs  not  covered  by  insurance  are  trans- 
ferred through  higher  rates  to  everyone 
who  does  have  coverage.  "We  all  end  up 
paying  more."  said  Dr.  Stephen  Crajie.  a 
health  policy  analyst  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Health. 

Insurers  voice  frustration  about  efforts  to 
Insure  small  groups.  Joseph  Fazzino.  a 
spokesman  for  the  Hartford  Group,  said  the 
company  stopped  selling  group  health  insur- 
ance last  year  to  most  businesses  with  fewer 
than  50  employees.  He  said  the  exclusion 
list  "may  still  apply  to  groups  of  50  to  100 
employees." 

"We've  found  it  is  very  difficult  to  ade- 
quately price  small  groups. '  he  added.  As 
for  government- financed  nonprofit  agencies 
or  municipalities,  "those  might  be  cases 
where  the  clients  go  out  for  bids  on  a  yearly 
basis."  he  said. 

Because  such  policies  cannot  be  easily  re- 
newed, the  handling  expenses  are  high. 
"Some  of  the  other  cases  have  many  part- 
time  and  transient  employees."  Mr.  Fazzino 
said. 

EXCLUDED  FROM  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Insurance  companies  often  deny  small 
businesses  health  insurance  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  rate  of  claims  of  the 
administrative  costs. 

Hazardous  work:  Mines,  quarries,  oil 
drillers  and  riggers,  lumberyards,  logging 
operations,  farms,  ranches,  charter  and  un- 
scheduled airlines,  aviation  and  pilot-train- 
ing schools,  munitions  plants,  sanitation 
businesses,  asbestos-related  industries,  pest- 
control  services,  scrap  dealers. 

Low-paying  or  seasonal  worit;  Hotels. 
motels,  restaurants,  car  washers,  laundries. 
cleaners,  entertainment  and  arts  groups. 
beauty  salons,  barber  shops,  bowling  alleys. 
pest-control  services,  service  stations,  con- 
venience stores,  farms,  ranches,  fishing  en- 
terprises, golf  clubs,  and  resorts,  camps. 

Higher  rate  of  claims:  Doctors,  dentists. 
nurses,  chiropractors  and  other  medical 
workers. 

Higher  administrative  costs:  Government- 
financed  nonprofit  organizations,  munici- 
palities.* 


COMMENDATION  FOR  "WE  THE 
PEOPLE"  BICENTENNIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

•  Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
new  decade  begins  we  are  witnessing 
the  springtime  of  democracy  around 
the  world.  Thousands  of  people,  once 
silenced  by  repressive  regimes,  are  now 
speaking  a  common  language  of  liber- 
ty, freedom,  and  justice  for  all. 

We  in  the  United  States,  founders  of 
the  world"s  most  enduring  constitu- 
tional democracy,  can  rejoice  at  the 
blossoming  of  democracy.  We  wish  the 
people  of  these  nations  well  and 
pledge  our  friendship  and  support  as 
they  start  down  the  path  toward  es- 
tablishing democratic  government. 

What  better  time  to  impress  on  our 
own  young  people  as  understanding  of 
these  cherished  values— values  first 
written  down  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  our  Constitution. 
Only  by  instilling  in  our  youth  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty 
can  we  hope  to  keep  it  burning  bright 
for  generations  to  come. 

In  that  spirit,  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize a  group  of  State  and  district  coor- 
dinators who  have  demonstrated  ex- 
emplary dedication  to  improving  our 
students'  civic  education.  The  individ- 
uals are  Mimi  Bissormette,  Theresa 
Bryant.  Eugene  Cain,  Ronald  Cold, 
James  Elliott,  Charles  Fleming. 
Connie  Hankins,  Dr.  Gus  Jimenez, 
Sheila  Keller,  Kathleen  McCarron, 
Dr.  James  Moore,  Randy  Pachuta, 
Laurie  Petter,  Annette  Boyd  Pitts, 
Louie  Roos,  Clinton  Rouse,  Cynthia 
Ryan,  Kathy  Steiner,  Warren  Tracy, 
Dr.  Theron  Trimble,  Margaret  Ward, 
and  H.  Quinn  Wiggins.  These  individ- 
uals coordinate  the  "We  the  People 
.  .  .  Bicentennial  Programs  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights." 
These  programs  include  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition,  its  Noncom- 
petitive Companion  Program,  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution  and  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Pictorial  Map  Con- 
test. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  volun- 
tary efforts  of  these  individuals,  thou- 
sands of  upper  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  students  have  studied 
the  program's  curriculum.  This  cur- 
riculum, incorporated  in  the  "We  the 
People  ..."  text,  introduces  students 
to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our 
Founders,  the  historical  background 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and 
the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped  the 
writing  of  our  Constitution.  Students 
learn  how  our  Government  is  orga- 
nized and  how  it  protects  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Most  im- 
portantly, students  learn  the  responsi- 
bilities that  accompany  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  democracy. 

Teaching  those  responsibilities  is 
more  important  than  ever.  Presently, 
only  one  out  of  five  eligible  voters 
under  age  30  exercises  their  right  to 


vote.  It  is  clear  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  change  that  apathy  into  activism. 

These  programs  are  helping  do  just 
that.  I  am  pleased  to  express  my  admi- 
ration and  appreciation  to  these  coor- 
dinators for  their  contributions  to  the 
development  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible citizenship.* 


PLENARY  SESSION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  annual  plenary  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council  [NJCRAC]  met  re- 
cently in  Phoenix.  AZ.  This  council  is 
the  most  representative  body  of  Amer- 
ican Jews.  It  includes  delegates  from 
11  national  Jewish  organizations  and 
117  local  Jewish  community  councils 
in  34  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  are  fa- 
miliar with  NJCRAC.  said  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  participated  in  plena- 
ry functions  in  previous  years,  as  did 
Senators  Dennis  DeConcini  and  Carl 
Levin  this  year. 

I  rise  to  conmiend  to  your  attention 
two  addresses  that  were  delivered  at 
the  NJCRAC  opening  plenary  session 
on  Sunday  evening.  February  18,  1990. 
The  first  is  a  moving  tribute  to  Andrei 
Sakharov  given  by  the  erudite  execu- 
tive vice  chairman  of  NJCRAC.  Albert 
D.  Chemin.  The  second  is  a  frank  and 
spirited  report  on  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  presented  by  Oleg  Der- 
kovsky.  First  Secretary  of  the  Embas- 
sy of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Secretary  Dakovsky's  remarks 
bear  remarkable  witness  to  the  degree 
that  Andrei  Sakharov  helped  unleash 
the  historic  forces  of  change  that  are 
restructuring  the  Soviet  Union.  Both 
Mr.  Chemin's  magnificent  remarks 
and  the  warm  applatise  that  greeted 
the  remarks  of  a  Soviet  official  at  a 
major  national  Jewish  event  are  effec- 
tive tributes  to  Andrei  Sakharov's  rare 
vision  and  courage. 

I  ask  that  both  addresses  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Address  of  Olec  Derkovsky.  First  Secre- 
tary. Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  United 
States 

Few  would  dispute  today  the  notion  that 
we  are  living  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
Indeed,  after  a  long  period  of  time,  when 
the  world  order  based  on  confrontation  be- 
tween two  social  political  systems,  first  and 
foremost  between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States,  was  perceived  as  inevitable  and  the 
only  possible  state  of  international  affairs. 

Today's  changes  are  regarded  by  many  as 
something  incredible,  bordering  on  the  mir- 
acle. These  changes  are  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  absolute  majority  of  governments 
and  peoples  all  over  the  world.  They  lessen 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  disaster,  create  a  fa- 


vorable atmosphere   for  moving  toward  a 
kinder  and  gentler  world.  (Applause.) 

These  changes  are  directly  linked  to  the 
domestic  processes  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  set  forth  five  years  ago  a  course 
aimed  at  revoluntlonary  restructuring  of 
our  society  based  on  broad  democratization, 
fundamental  return  of  the  economic  mecha- 
nism and  economic  management,  drastic 
overhaul  of  the  political  system.  On  the 
scale  of  values,  we  give  unquestioned  priori- 
ty to  universal  human  values.  And— (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  believe  that  these  values  must  prevail 
over  ideological  considerations.  We  realize- 
(Applause.) 

We  realize  that  with  aU  this  diversity  in 
terms  of  existing  social  and  political  sys- 
tems, our  world  is  still  one  single  whole. 
This  shrinking  planet  of  ours,  Earth,  is  our 
common  heritage  and  property.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  as  a  human  race,  we  rise 
above  differences  in  traditional  controver- 
sies for  the  sake  of  human  survival.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  are  different  as  far  as  our  national 
cultural  and  ethnic  traditions  are  concerned 
and  shall  remain  different,  each  with  one's 
own  interests  and  one's  own  realities.  But 
our  objectives  are  common:  Freedom,  equal- 
ity, and  Justice. 

The  ways  and  means  of  achieving  these 
objectives  as  well  as  the  forms  and  concrete 
shapes  they  may  take  in  various  countries 
might  be  different.  There  are  many  people 
in  this  country  who  have  doubts  regarding 
our  ability  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 
This  is  understandable  because  the  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy  and  some  other  develop- 
ments In  my  country  do  give  rise  to  concern. 
There  is  some  overheating  political  activity, 
but  that  has  been  generated  by  the  process- 
es of  renewal  and  democratization  of  public 
life.  This  does  create  problems,  but  in  our 
situation,  a  slower  pace  would  probably 
create  even  bigger  problems. 

There  Is  a  serious  deliate  in  the  society.  In 
the  Soviet  society,  with  regard  to  the  best 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  their  objective 
of  Perestrolka.  Radical  opinion  demands  a 
faster  pace  of  reforms.  The  conservative 
link  makes  warnings  trying  to  slow  down 
changes  or  simply  to  resist  them.  This  is  a 
fact  of  life  now  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
(x>urse,  there  are  pragmatists  who  are  in  l}e- 
tween. 

In  short,  a  real  political  struggle  is  evolv- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union  on  most  crucial 
issues,  how  best  to  address  the  nationalities 
question,  what  Idnd  of  new  arrangements 
should  be  made  between  republics  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  how  to  respond  to  demands  of 
full  independence  proclaimed  by  certain  na- 
tionalistic circles  in  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithua- 
nia, Georgia,  et  cetera. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, no  magic  formulas  or  yardstlclu.  The 
road  to  su(x:ess  is  through  civilized  dialogue 
and  determined  movement  forward  in  estab- 
lishing institutions  and  making  laws  of  a 
democratic  society. 

At  this  time,  Perestrolka  is  going  through 
perhaps  its  most  difficult  period.  It  has 
turned  out  that  the  most  complex  revolu- 
tion is  a  peaceful  revolution,  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  We  have  a  concept  of 
Perestrolka.  We  are  continuing  a  creative 
search  for  proper  approaches  to  implement 
some  of  the  Individual  elements.  E>espite  all 
the  difficulties,  we  keep  moving  steadily  for- 
ward. We  are  convinced  of  our  ultimate  suc- 


One  of  the  elements  of  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  Perestrolka  is  the  integration  of  our 


cotmtry  Into  the  world  economic  system. 
Our  economic  ties  with  the  United  States 
could  play  no  small  role  here.  The  strategic 
goal  is  truly  large  scale:  Mutually  advanta- 
geous cooperation  and  interaction  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  economies.  This  would 
benefit  both  sides. 

Unfortunately,  what  stands  in  the  way  are 
the  remaining  discriminatory  barriers, 
whether  the  absence  of  most  favored  nation 
status  or  the  outdated  COCOM  regulations. 

The  U.S.  administration  declared  at  Malta 
that  it  was  ready  to  move  toward  normaliza- 
tion of  trade  and  economic  relations.  We  do 
hope  that  this  readiness  will  be  translated 
into  concrete  deeds.  We  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  discussions  In  American  political 
quarters  regarding  the  fate  of  Perestrolka, 
whether  it  is  In  the  United  States'  Interest 
to  see  Perestrolka  succeed  or  fall. 

There  are  also  more  philosophical  obser- 
vations being  made  to  the  effect  that  ad- 
vances on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  constitute  the  collapse  of  Commu- 
nism and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  capital- 
ism. Some  even  believe  that  the  end  of  his- 
tory has  come.  We  obviously  disagree  with 
such  conclusions. 

Yes,  we  have  failed  in  our  experiment 
with  socialism  in  our  attempts  to  put  Into 
life  ideals  and  dreams  of  social  Justice  as 
they  had  been  perceived  by  founding  fa- 
thers of  socialism.  Yet,  the  idea  of  socialism 
is  not  dead  since  ideas  do  not  die. 

I  urge  you  to  regard  Perestrolka  as  a  fresh 
start  to  achieve  the  noble  goals  of  freedom, 
democracy,  moral  Integrity,  material  and 
cultural  prosperity.  (Applause.) 

We  are  starting  to  create  a  society  capable 
of  developing  and  renovating  itself,  a  society 
with  dynamic  and  effective  economy  with  a 
real— not  Just  declared— power  of  people, 
oriented  toward  meeting  the  requirements 
of  a  truly  free  man,  a  society  with  its  own 
effective  system  of  checlss  and  balances.  I'm 
speaking  about  a  system  of  government 
which  would  place  above  all  else  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  a  human  being  which  would 
create  conditions  for  realizing  the  unique 
potential  and  talents  of  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual. 

I'm  sure  you're  Informed  about  the  recent 
plenary  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPSU.  By  endorsing  a  new  draft  plat- 
form for  the  party,  we  have  made  a  giant 
step  toward  a  democratic  socialism,  a  step 
along  the  way  of  transferring  power  from 
the  party  to  democratically  elected  councils. 
The  party  Itself  is  changing  its  role.  It  is  de- 
termined to  continue  to  fight  for  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  society  by  political  means  In 
competition  with  other  social,  political 
movements,  not  by  monopolizing  power  and 
not  by  fixing  such  a  monopoly  In  the  consti- 
tution. (Applause.) 

The  alxive-mentioned  platform  promotes 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  presidential 
system  of  government  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
that  Is,  concentrated  executive  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  president  and  his  cabinet.  The 
next  Important  stage  will  be  the  XXVIII 
party  congress,  maybe  June,  July,  which  is 
empowered  to  adopt  the  platform  I  have 
spoken  about. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  acceptance 
by  western  countries  in  the  last  50  years  of 
number  of  principles  of  socialism  and,  above 
all.  the  social  protection  of  an  Individual  is 
the  reason  why  western  civilization  has 
found  a  way  out  of  the  deepest  crisis  into 
which  it  was  plunged  in  the  '30s. 

Today  we  are  t>elng  criticized  for  introduc- 
ing capitalist  market  elements,  allegedly  un- 
dermining our  state-owned  enterprises  and 
thus  socialism. 


Ironically,  President  Roosevelt  was  ac- 
cused in  the  1930s  of  "Sovietizlng,"  America 
and  of  ruining  free  enterprise.  Now  it  seems 
that  we  have  exchanged  roles.  It  is  socialism 
that  should  show  the  abUity  to  overcome 
the  crisis  on  the  basis  of  revolution  and  ren- 
ovation of  fundamental  values. 

As  for  the  question  on  which  of  the  two 
existing  social  systems  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  in  giving  people  greater  freedom  and 
well-being,  let  us  leave  it  for  future  genera- 
tions to  decide.  Most  probably  the  exempla- 
ry social  structure  of  the  third  millennium 
will  sensitize  all  positive  experience  accumu- 
lated by  mankind. 

A  few  words  about  Soviet-Americ&n  rela- 
tions: 

There  is  every  reason  to  assert  that  over 
the  past  years.  U.S.-Soviet  relations  have 
been  elevated  to  a  qualitatively  new  level.  A 
series  of  high-level  meetings  and  contacts  in 
Moscow  and  Wyoming  mlnisterlals  and  fi- 
nally the  shipboard  summit  at  Malta  each 
took  us  further  away  from  confrontation 
and  closer  to  cooperation.  The  most  impor- 
tant result  is  the  strong  mutual  perception 
that  the  threat  of  war  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

The  so-called  "enemy-Image"  which  is 
being  eroded.  The  cold  war  Is  basically 
behind  us  and  every  major  prerequisite  is 
there  to  effect  a  decisive  turn  in  our  rela- 
tionship toward  more  cooperation,  more 
interaction  and  true  partnership  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  global  process  of  normaliza- 
tion of  International  situation.  (Applause.) 

At  Malta  our  leaders  reached  a  broad 
agreement  on  a  program  of  practical  steps 
to  further  develop  our  relationship.  A  land- 
mark event  in  this  process  will  be  President 
Gorbachev's  visit  to  this  country  in  late 
June  of  this  year  for  a  full-fledged  Soviet- 
American  summit.  I  think  it  wiU  be  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  year  1990  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  in  terms  of 
Soviet-American  agreements  in  the  key  area 
of  our  relationship — security  and  arms  con- 
trol. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  are  the  two  major 
and  most  powerful  states  in  the  Contempo- 
rary world.  This  does  not  confer  them  any 
special  privileges  but  Imposes  very  special 
responsibility.  For  we  are  the  custodians  of 
tremendous  and  terrifying  power  capable  of 
destroying  this  civilization.  This  danger— 
and  it  did  not  cease  to  exist— makes  irrele- 
vant scholastic  disputes  on  capitalism  and 
socialism. 

If.  God  forbid,  a  nuclear  disaster  were 
ever  to  break  out,  ashes  for  what  we  call 
capitalism  would  be  undistlnguishable  from 
ashes  for  what  we  call  socialism.  Therefore, 
cooperation  between  us  is  not  just  one 
option.  It  is  the  only  option.  (Applause.) 

The  changes  in  our  military  posture  and 
thinking  are  well-known.  These  changes  are 
real  ones,  and  not  Just  hasbara.  (Laughter.) 

This  Is  the  only  Hebrew  word  I  linow, 
and— (Laughter). 

And  these  changes  are  being  recognized  as 
such  in  this  country  as  well.  In  turn,  we  are 
encouraged  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
post-war  history  a  serious  discussion  is 
under  way  in  the  United  States  about  a 
need  for  a  fundamental  revision  of  the 
United  States'  military  strategy  and  pos- 
ture. (Applause.) 

Just  two  years  ago.  we  had  the  conclusion 
of  the  INF  Treaty  that  actually  eliminated 
a  portion  of  our  nuclear  arsenals.  At  this 
point  we're  aiming  at  cutting  our  strategic 
Inventories  by  half.  So  the  trend  is  unmis- 
takable:   progressively    deeper    cut;s,    with 
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each  phase  reinforcing  stability  and  predict- 
ability of  our  strategic  relationship. 

Our  military  alliances  will  be  evolving. 
too.  We  want  to  see  the  solution  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  the  niUltary  content 
and  emphasizing  the  political  orientation  of 
those  organizations. 

This  brings  us  to  the  monumentous 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.  Let  me  stress  that 
as  those  countries  are  changring.  everyone 
can  see  that  people  there  are  completely 
free  to  choose  their  own  paths  and  their 
own  methods  of  building  new  societies.  Our 
respect  for  their  choice  means  respect  for 
full  sovereignty  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  unconstrained  by  ideology,  respect 
for  their  independence. 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  In 
other  issues  of  the  U.S.-USSR  overall 
agenda.  We  have  added  a  new  item  to  our 
agenda,  the  so-called  global  problems— envi- 
ronment, terrorism,  drugs— and  the  first  dis- 
cussions have  been  encouraging.  If  we  do 
not  come  to  grips  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, we  might  one  day  begin  competing  not 
for  political  supremacy  or  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, but  for  access  to  water,  fresh  air.  and 
even  a  green  lawn.  (Applause.) 

A  few  words  about  the  nationalities  prob- 
lem in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship put  the  nationalist  question  high  on 
the  agenda  of  Perestroika.  A  special  resolu- 
tion on  that  score  was  adopted  by  the  19th 
Party  conference  in  June  1988.  The  Soviet 
state  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the  will  and 
inspirations  of  the  multi-national  family  of 
peoples.  On  this  banner  is  inscribed  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination,  reviv- 
al and  advancement  of  national  cultures,  ac- 
celerated progress  of  formerly  backward  na- 
tional regions,  and  the  elimination  of  strife 
between  nations. 

In  this  sphere  our  performance  was  also 
not  up  to  the  mark  because  of  breaches  of 
the  rule  of  law  during  the  personality  cult 
period,  and  by  the  Ideology  and  psychology 
of  stagnation.  Many  acute  questions  that 
derived  from  the  very  development  of  na- 
tions and  nationalities  were  swept  under  the 
rug.  The  negative  phenomena  that  accumu- 
lated over  the  decades  has  been  neglected 
and  ignored  for  a  long  time  and  were  not 
properly  assessed:  hence,  the  problems  we 
are  facing  today.  Perestroika  in  the  nation- 
alities question  means  that  ethnic  groups 
residing  outside  their  national  territories,  or 
ethnic  groups  that  have  no  such  territories, 
should  be  granted  the  opportunities  to  ful- 
fill their  national  cultural  needs,  especially 
in  education,  communication,  folk  arts. 
They  should  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  national  culture  centers,  to  use  the 
mass  media,  and  to  satisfy  their  religious  re 
qulrements  in  this  direction.  (Applause.) 

The  most  important  principle  of  our 
multi-national  state  is  the  free  development 
and  equal  use  by  all  Soviet  citizens  of  their 
mother  tongues.  Nationalities  problem^s 
must  be  tackled  in  a  calm  spirit  with  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  essential 
to  create  a  social  environment  in  which 
people  of  any  nationality  should  feel  at 
home  In  any  part  of  our  country. 

September  last  a  spectai  party  platform 
on  the  nationalities  question  was  adopted. 
The  major  Idea  of  this  platform  is  to  devel- 
op a  contractual  principle  of  the  Soviet  fed- 
eration. We  have  In  mind  different  forms  of 
federal  links,  preservation  of  multi-faceted 
and  diverse  nature  of  life  of  nationalities 
with  retaining  the  Integrity  and  unity  of  the 
Soviet  state.  Our  ideal  is  unity  in  diversity 
and  multi-formlty.  Democratization  created 


conditions  for  overcoming  our  Inter-ethnlc 
problems  in  a  democratic  way.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  paradox  is  that  the  national 
energy  that  has  been  given  free  rein  by  Per- 
estroika is  harmful  to  Perestroika.  when  it 
assumes  radical  extreme  forms. 

Alongside  with  positive  developments,  de- 
mocratization brought  about  negative  phe- 
nomenon—all sorts  of  extreme  views,  includ- 
ing racial  bigotry.  The  problems  of  ethnic 
relations  that  engender  separatism  are  very 
hard  to  solve. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  separatist  trends 
are  dangerous  precisely  because  they  can 
lead  to  the  breakup  and  even  distlntegratlon 
of  national  entities  themselves.  And  events 
in  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  by  chance  speak 
for  themselves.  The  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  face  today  was  explained  by  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  when  he  spoke  on  February 
the  5th.  only  two  weeks  ago,  in  Moscow,  at 
the  Central  Conunittee  plenum,  and  I 
quote:  "While  making  steps  along  the  path 
of  Perestroika  we  have  realized  that  the 
crisis  that  hit  the  coimtry  is  much  deeper 
and  much  more  dangerous  than  first  was 
anticipated." 

And  that  explains  many  phenomena  we 
are  witnessing  today. 

The  problems  and  contradictions  which 
have  been  accumulating  duiing  previous 
decades  in  the  depths  of  the  social  fabric 
came  to  the  fore.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not 
manage  to  avoid  mistsikes  and  miscalcula- 
tions in  the  course  of  Perestroika  itself,  and 
this  also  complicates  the  situation  which  is 
being  charsujterizeQ  by  tensions  and  anxi- 
eties, elements  of  apathy  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Let  me  address  now  an  issue  which  I'm 
sure  is  of  concern  to  you.  I  know  that  it  is  of 
concern  to  you.  leaders  of  your  organiza- 
tion in  contacts  with  us  have  Indicated  their 
serious  concerns  in  connection  with  what 
they  see  as  a  resurgence  of  anti-Semitic 
trends  in  the  Soviet  Union  spearheaded  by 
such  groups  as  Pamyat.  They  spoke  about 
the  necessity  to  apply  in  practical  terms  the 
anti-racist  provisions  of  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion. I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Rlshkov. 
10  days  ago,  spoke  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
party  plenum  in  exactly  the  same  terms. 
President  Gorbachev,  as  the  leader  of  a 
multi-national  country,  speaks  publicly  de- 
nouncing all  sorts  of  racial  bigotry. 

Let  me  read  now  to  you  a  brief  document 
which  I  hof>e  will  shed  sufficient  light  on 
the  problem  the  way  it  is  now  and  probably 
alleviate  some  of  your  concerns.  I'm  going 
to  read  to  you  a  statement  issued  by  the 
State  Security  Committee.  Don't  be  sur- 
prised. You  know— everybody  knows  this 
committee.  This  is  KGB.  But  it  sounds  like 
State  Security  Committee.  I  don't  know. 
(Applause.) 

The  USSR  State  Security  committee  dis- 
tributed a  statement  on  February  the  9th 
pertaining  to  rumors  about  alleged  pogroms 
against  Jews,  the  Azerbaijanies  and  the  Ar- 
menians. 

"To  give  credibility  to  these  rumors, "  the 
statement  says,  "those  who  spread  them 
cite  the  nationalistically  tainted  programs 
of  some  informal  associations  as  well  as  hoo- 
ligan and  provocative  attacks  by  individual 
elements  like  the  one  that  recently  took 
place  at  the  Central  Writers  House  in 
Moscow.  Within—"  and  that's  very  impor- 
tant from  my  point  of  view. 

"Within  its  competence,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  concerns  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Soviet  citizens,  the 
USSR    State    Security    Committee    cannot 


ignore  manifestations  of  nationalist  extre- 
mism and  takes  measures  to  combat  them  as 
provided  for  by  the  law.  (Applause.) 

"As  for  the  rumors  about  pogroms,  there 
is  no  concrete  evidence  to  support  these 
claims.  The  only  information  that  the  State 
Security  bodies  have  been  receiving  are 
rumors  themselves,  reports  of  them  by  the 
mass  media  and  requests  by  individual  citi- 
zervs  for  explanation  about  one  rumor  or  an- 
other. Nevertheless,  the  KGB  is  following 
the  development  of  the  situation  and  wUl 
take  the  necessary  measures  if  tension  esca- 
lates. The  States  Security  Committee  relies 
on  assistance  from  the  public  and  those  who 
know  concrete  facts  about  illegal  actions  or 
intentions  to  commit  them. 

"In  these  conditions,"  the  statement  con- 
tinues, "it  is  important  for  the  mass  media 
to  cover  such  sensitive  issues  in  a  more  bal- 
anced way  and  not  to  circulate  unverified 
information." 

As  to  the  incident  mentioned  in  this  state- 
ment I  have  read  to  you.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Moscow  region  has  ordered  an  Inves- 
tigation: and  this  investigation  is  underway. 
I»ress  reports  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  criminal  charges 
against  those  who  participated  in  this  prov- 
ocation. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  issue,  the 
broader  issue  of  humcin  rights. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  our  own  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  in 
conformity  with  international  practice.  In 
particular,  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the 
Vienna  Declaration,  the  Soviet  Parliament 
on  November  the  13th,  1989,  started  to  con- 
sider a  draft  law  on  exit  from  and  entry  to 
the  USSR.  The  draft  law  says  about  the  ne- 
cessity to  establish  a  well-founded  time 
frame  for  secrecy,  that  citizens  must  be  in- 
formed of  before  when  they're  applying  for 
a  job.  The  disputes  that  may  arise  can  be 
settled  in  court.  That  is  helping  to  remove 
the  problem  of  the  so-called  Refuseniks. 

The  adoption  of  this  law  will  create  legal 
guarantees  for  ensuring  the  human  right  of 
leaving  any  country,  including  one's  home, 
and  returning  to  one's  home  country.  At 
this  time,  virtually  any  citizen  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  obtain  a  foreign  passport  for  five 
years  for  temporary  travel  or  for  permanent 
residence  abroad.  The  duration  of  tempo- 
rary stay  abroad  is  determined  by  the 
person  leaving  the  country  at  the  time  of 
applying  for  a  visa. 

The  bill  provides  also  that  exit  of  a  Soviet 
citizen  for  a  permanent  residence  abroad  is 
exercised  on  the  basis  of  a  document  which 
confirms  the  permission  by  a  respected  for- 
eign country  to  entry  for  this  purpose.  But 
this  is  not  a  limitation  introduced  on  our 
own  accord.  The  bill  was  approved  in  the 
first  reading  in  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet 
by  368  votes  against  10  votes  with  five  ab- 
stentions. The  bill  must  be  completed  in  a 
short  time  which  will  be  needed  to  take  into 
account  the  suggestions  made  by  the  depu- 
ties. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  during  the 
meeting  between  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze and  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
held  in  Moscow  on  February  the  7th  and 
9th,  a  thorough  and  very  positive  discussion 
of  human  rights  and  human  affair  issues 
took  place.  In  the  context  of  this  discussion, 
the  Soviets  side  reiterated  its  Intention  to 
enact  a  new  emigration  law  shortly.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  are  also  now  actively  deliberating  on  a 
major  piece  of  legislation— a  draft  law  on 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. The  purpose  of  that  law  will  be 


to  provide  legal  guarantees  for  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  an 
opportunity  for  believers  to  participate  in 
civic  activities  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  draft  law  builds  upon  interna- 
tional legal  norms  as  well  as  the  provisions 
of  the  Vienna  Concluding  Document.  That 
document  contains,  inter  alia,  such  provi- 
sions as  the  possibility  to  publicly  express 
and  disseminate  religious  beliefs  as  well  as 
religious  education.  (Applause.) 

With  regard  to  the  status  of  Soviet  Jewry: 
Jews  play  a  significant  part  in  the  political, 
social,  and  cultural  life  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  during  the  recent  elections,  many  of 
them  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies.  Citizens  of 
Jewish  nationality  feature  prominently 
among  high  school  and  university  students. 
Many  of  them  are  scientists  and  wirmers  of 
various  national  prizes  and  awards. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  certain  number 
of  Jews  are  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  abroad.  But  the 
majority  of  Soviet  Jews  have  no  intention  to 
leave  the  country.  Our  principle  is  to  create 
as  best  possibilities  as  possible  for  those 
who  want  to  stay  in  the  USSR  and  develop 
their  culture,  religious  heritage  and  lan- 
guage. (Applause.) 

For  those  who  want  to  emigrate,  no  obsta- 
cles exist  anymore.  (Applause.) 

But  we  do  hope  that  as  soon  as  we  succeed 
with  the  changes  we  are  having  in  mind, 
that  the  people  who  left  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  encouraged  to  come  back.  The  fact  is 
that  an  organized  Jewish  conununity  is  re- 
viving in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  and  more 
Soviet  Jews  are  studying  Hebrew,  learning 
about  Jewish  history,  celebrating  Jewish 
holidays,  and  returning  to  synagogues.  They 
are  already— there  exists  already  more  than 
a  hundred  of  them  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  February  1989,  a  new  Jewish  cultural 
center  was  opened  in  Moscow  named  after 
Solomon  Mikhoels,  a  renowned  Russian 
Jewish  theater  direction  who  was  a  victim  of 
Stalinist  persecutions  in  1948. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  informal 
Jewish  cultural  centers  and  libraries  in 
Moscow  and  other  big  cities— Leningrad. 
Kiev,  Riga,  Tallin  and  Minsk. 

On  February  the  18th,  1989,  the  opening 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  first  legal  yeshiva  took 
place.  Eighty  students,  future  rabbis  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  first  classes  to  be 
taught  by  five  rabbis,  three  from  Israel  and 
two  from  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  gov- 
ernment will  provide  stipdends  for  the  stu- 
dents. No  obstacles  exist  for  those  who  want 
to  study  Hebrew,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before.  (Applause.) 

Anotner  piece  of  information:  The  first 
Kosher  bakery  producing  matzo  opened  in 
Moscow  In  March  1989,  as  well  as  a  Kosher 
restaurant.  (Applause.) 

These  are  concrete  examples  of  change  in 
times  with  respect  to  Soviet  Jews,  but  I 
want  to  stress  specifically  that  such  changes 
are  taking  place  for  all  other  nationalities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Including  Russian  people, 
who  probably  suffered  more  than  others  in 
terms  of  losing  their  national  identity,  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  aspirations  during  the  stag- 
nation period. 

Freedom  and  democracy  are  indivisible. 
Either  we,  the  Soviet  people— Russians, 
Jews,  Ukranlans,  all— succeed,  or  we  all  fail. 
That  Is  why  success  of  Perestroika  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

Let  me  finish  on  this  note.  I  probably  un- 
fortunately have  no  time  to  address  the 
Middle  East  problem,  which  I  am  an  expert 


of.  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  attention  and  for  Inviting  me  here  to 
speak  today. 


Andrki  Dmitriybvich  Sakhahov- 
Memoriam 
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to  foUow  those  stars.  And  we  too  have  a 
choice:  whether  we  persevere  in  continuing 
the  unending  struggle  to  fulfill  the  dreams 
of  Andrei  Dmltriyevich  Sakh&rov.* 


(Reflections  of  Albert  D.  Chemin, 
Executive  Vice  Chairman,  NJCRAC) 

In  my  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  these 
past  25  years  I  was  never  privileged  to  have 
met  Andrei  Dmltriyevich  Sakharov.  Yet  I 
felt  I  knew  him  as  did  so  many  of  you  who 
have  struggled  for  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews. 

To  those  of  us  In  the  struggle  he  apt>eared 
as  a  giant.  Yet  we  were  told  by  those  close 
to  him  that  he  did  not  have  an  imposing 
presence,  a  commanding  personality.  He  was 
shy  and  unpretentious,  reticent  and  soft- 
spoken,  modest  in  gesture,  manner  and 
dress.  He  was  not  comfortable  in  center 
stage:  he  preferred  to  avoid  the  limelight. 

He  could  have  done  so.  enjoying  the  pri- 
vate, hidden,  sheltered,  privileged  world 
that  he  had  as  a  Soviet  physicist  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Oppenheimer  and  Teller.  He  could 
have  remained  in  that  elitist  world  where  he 
had  access  to  the  pinnacle  of  power.  All  that 
would  have  been  required  of  him  was  to 
compromise  his  principles  and  ideals,  not 
uncommon  in  today's  world. 

Rare  are  men  such  as  Sakharov  and  Raoul 
Wallenberg  who  deliberately  chose  the  path 
of  conscience,  rather  than  the  eomfortable 
life  which  was  theirs  to  enjoy.  Their  own 
lives  did  not  require  such  as  choice  but  they 
did  so.  They  were  aware  and  yet  heedless  of 
the  consequences.  That  was  their  charisma: 
their  power. 

Condenmed,  harassed,  ostracized,  exiled, 
he  suffered  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  as  a 
pariah.  It  could  not  silence  this  quiet,  gen- 
tleman. He  was  driven  by  a  deep  sense  of 
compassion  for  the  suffering  of  others  and  a 
sense  of  outrage  at  injustice  against  all  the 
victims  of  the  tyrarmy  of  the  Brezhnev 
regime:  jailed  Armenian  nationalists:  dis- 
senters in  mental  hospitals:  nonconformist 
Baptists,  and  Solzhenitsyn  even  as  he 
warned  against  Solzhenitsyn  s  vision  of 
Holy  Russia  as  "bearing  the  echoes  of  Sta- 
linism." 

His  voice  was  loud  and  clear  in  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate.  He  was  ar- 
rested for  participating  in  a  demonstration 
over  the  murder  of  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Munich  Olympics.  With  the  Refuseniks  he 
stood  vigil  at  the  courthouse  when  Schar- 
ansky  was  tried.  Selfless,  he  understood  why 
Jews,  single-minded  in  seeking  more  modest 
goals,  could  not  join  in  his  advocacy  of  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Denoimced  as  a  traitor,  he  was  a  patriot 
whose  dream  was  to  humanize  Russia.  Long 
before  glasnot,  he  warned,  as  President  Gor- 
bachev has  recognized,  that  Russia  suffered 
by  the  authoritarian  controls  that  permeat- 
ed the  Soviet  Union.  Long  ago  he  warned,  as 
we  now  understand,  of  the  dangers  of  "de- 
tente without  democratization."  Now  Soviet 
leaders  are  heeding  many  of  his  warnings 
for  the  good  of  the  Soviet  people.  Ultimate- 
ly it  could  be  for  the  good  of  all  who  desire 
freedom  and  a  world  at  peace. 

Like  Moses,  he  was  not  destined  to  reach 
the  Promised  Land.  And.  like  Moses,  at  least 
he  was  able  in  his  final  days  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  still  yet  become. 

We  never  knew  him  personally.  We  knew 
him  only  by  the  transcending  universal 
ideals  he  represented  as  fixed  stars  in  the 
skies.  Those  fixed  stars  are  still  there  to 
guide  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  guide  us.  It  is 
now  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  choose  whether 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended. 

This  report  was  prepared  consistent 
with  standard  scorekeeping  conven- 
tions. This  report  also  serves  as  the 
scorekeeping  report  for  the  purposes 
of  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  thdt  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.5  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  over  the  budget  resolution  by 
$4  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $5.2  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $114.6  bil- 
lion, $14.6  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1990  of  $100  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

CONGRBSSIONAL  BtTDGET  OfTlCE. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  DC,  February  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  is  cur- 
rent through  February  21.  1990.  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues are  consistent  with  the  technical  and 
economic  assumptions  of  the  1990  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res. 
106).  This  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  Section  5  of  S.Con.Res.  32.  the 
1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget. 

Since  my  last  repon,  dated  February  5. 
1990,  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  curent  level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

IH  nee  for. 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  US  SENATE, 
lOlST  CONG  2D  SESS.  AS  Of  FEB  21.  1990 
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FUNDING  FOR  TRIBALLY  CON- 
TROLLED COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  McCain,  in  introduc- 
ing this  important  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  funding  for  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  tribal  com- 
munity colleges  are  among  the  most 
fruitful  endeavors  for  which  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  offered  its  support.  It  is 
with  no  small  commitment  and  pride 
that  the  tribal  colleges  have  taken 
Indian  education,  an  area  of  dire  sta- 
tistics in  Indian  country,  and  turned  it 
into  one  of  great  achievement. 

Those  Indian  students  who  attend 
tribal  colleges  are  more  likely  to 
pursue  and  achieve  an  advanced 
degree  in  a  State  institution.  Tribal 
colleges  can  now  point  to  hundreds  of 
success  stories  where  they  have  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  where  there  oth- 
erwise may  not  have  been  one.  Their 
graduates  are  increasingly  today's 
tribal  government  leaders,  business 
leaders,  educators,  and  role  models. 

By  virtue  of  these  successes,  tribal 
colleges  have  assumed  a  special  role 
for  all  native  Americans.  They  serve  as 
a  bridge  between  American  education 
and  the  American  Indian.  The  tribal 
colleges  bring  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can college  classroom  and  education  to 
the  Indian  people.  Likewise,  they  serve 
to  bring  the  rich  traditions  and  cul- 
tures of  Indian  people  into  the  class- 
room. With  renewed  vigor,  the  tribal 
colleges  have  led  a  renaissance  of 
Indian  culture  and  traditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize what  is  otherwise  often  lost  to 
debates  regarding  the  great  opportuni- 
ties the  tribal  colleges  provide  for 
Indian  students  and  their  communi- 
ties. The  success  of  the  tribal  colleges 
not  only  benefits  Indian  students  and 
their  communities,  but  also  enhances 
the  lives  of  non-Indian  students  and 
our  communities.  As  those  tribal  col- 
lege graduates  filter  into  the  State  in- 


stitutions, they  bring  their  unique  per- 
spectives and  diversity  of  experience 
to  the  classroom,  to  our  children,  and 
into  society.  It  is  such  diversity  that 
makes  this  country  a  leader  among  na- 
tions. We  should  recognize  that  the 
native  American  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  no  small  role  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
all  will  take  note  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  tribal  colleges.  In  our  modem 
world,  with  the  ever  increasing  need 
for  better  education,  the  future  of 
America's  first  citizens  has  come  to 
depend  largely  on  the  success  of  their 
colleges.  Likewise,  we  all  stand  to  ben- 
efit greatly  from  our  continued  sup- 
port of  the  tribally  controlled  col- 
leges.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  items  Nos.  604.  605.  606,  and 
607. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed  en 
bloc;  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read;  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Justice 

Scott  Alan  Sewell.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  W.  Corbett.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Jack  N.  Egnor.  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Donald  W.  Tucker,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— CONSULAR  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
TUNISIA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Republic  of  Tunisia, 
Treaty  Docimient  No.    101-12,  trans- 


mitted to  the  Senate  February  23  by 
the  President. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  re- 
ferred, with  accompanying  papers,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Timisia  signed  at  Timis  on 
May  12.  1988.  I  am  also  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  convention. 

The  signing  of  this  convention  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  process  of  en- 
hancing and  broadening  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Tunisia.  Consular  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  cur- 
rently are  not  addressed  by  a  bilateral 
agreement.  The  convention  establishes 
clear  obligations  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters such  as  notification  of  consular 
officers  of  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
the  nationals  of  their  countries  and 
protection  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nationals  of  their  countries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Tunisia  have  a  tradition  of  friendship 
and  cooperation.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity through  this  consular  conven- 
tion to  promote  further  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  I  rec- 
ommend the  Senate  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  conven- 
tion and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  Hotjse,  February  23,  1990. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  445.  446. 
447.  448,  449.  450.  451.  452.  453.  454. 
455,  456,  457,  458,  and  459,  en  bloc; 
that  the  amendment,  where  appropri- 
ate, be  agreed  to;  that  the  resolutions 
be  deemed  read  a  third  time  and 
passed;  that  the  preambles  be  agreed 
to,  en  bloc:  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  passage  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  that  the  title  amendment,  where 
appropriate,  be  agreed  to. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  consideration  of  these  items 
appear  individually  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FORMER  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  RECOGNITION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190) 
designating  April  9,  1990  as  "National 
Former  Prisoners  of  War  Recognition 
Day,"  was  considered,  order  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  190 

Whereas  the  United  Stetes  has  fought  In 
many  armed  conflicts: 

Whereas  thousands  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  such  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  many  such  prisoners  of  war  were 
subjected  to  brutal  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment by  their  captors  in  violation  of  inter- 
national codes  and  customs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  died,  or  were 
disabled,  as  a  result  of  such  treatment; 

Whereas  in  1985.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress (in  Public  Law  99-145)  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  issue  a  medal  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  in  recognition  and 
commemoration  of  their  great  sacrifices  In 
service  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  these  great  sacrifices  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  deserve 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  9,  1990,  Is 
designated  as  "National  Former  Prisoners  of 
War  Recognition  Day"  in  honor  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


BICENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  LEGACY  OF  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  226) 
to  designate  the  year  1990  as  the  "Bi- 
centennial Anniversary  of  the  Legacy 
of  Benjamin  Franklin."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  226 

Whereas  the  year  1990  is  the  bicentennial 
of  the  year  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin; 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  to  science,  government, 
diplomacy,  printing  and  publishing, 
business,  philosophy,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  philanthropy  continue  to 
influence  profoundly  the  people  of 
this  Nation; 

Whereas  the  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment to  public  service  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  embodied  the  spirit  that 
guided  this  Nation  to  Independence; 

Whereas,  during  this  lifetime,  Benja- 
min Franklin  established  a  worldwide 
reputation  as  a  man  of  wit,  wisdom. 


and  dedication  to  liberty,  and  such 
worldwide  reputation  continues  today; 
and 

Whereas  the  legacy  of  achievement 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  unmatched  In 
scope  and  importance:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  year  1990 
is  designated  as  the  "Bicentennial  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Legacy  of  Benjamin  Prmoklin". 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
bicentennial  year  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  celebrations. 


DEAF  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  227) 
to  designate  March  11  through  March 
17,  1990,  as  "Deaf  Awareness  Week," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  227 

Whereas  during  the  second  week  of  March 
1988.  a  revolutionary  sequence  of  historic 
social  events  evolved  on  the  campus  of  Gral- 
laudet  University,  the  only  university  in  the 
Nation  which  teaches  exclusively  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  students: 

Whereas  the  events  which  occurred  at 
Gallaudet  University  in  the  Spring  of  1988 
had  great  significance  to  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing; 

Whereas  the  week  long  social  protest  at 
Gallaudet  University  awakened  the  people 
of  nations  around  the  world  to  the  fact  that 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  individuals  are 
able  to  achieve  at  the  same  level  as  others 
and  need  to  t>e  recognized  as  individuals 
with  unique  abilities  and  qualities:  and 

Whereas  the  week  long  social  protest  at 
Gallaudet  University  served  to  educate  and 
sensitize  the  American  people  concerning 
the  hot>es  and  dreams  of  the  twenty-four 
million  Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  11 
through  March  17,  1990.  is  designated  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week".  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  u(>on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  week  by  re- 
membering the  significance  of  the  historic 
social  movement,  which  began  in  March 
1988  at  Gallaudet  University,  through  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  PREVENT-A-LITTER 
MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  229) 
to  designate  April  1990  as  "National 
Prevent-A-Litter  Month,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agrcd  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Rks.  229 


Wherems  the  IrrespoiuibUlty  of  some  dog 
and  cat  owners  in  allowing  uncontrolled 
breeding  of  their  pets  has  created  a  pet 
overpopulation  problem  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  the  pet  overpopulation  problem 
results  in  the  destruction  of  milions  of  dogs 
and  cats  each  year: 

Whereas  the  pet  overpopulation  problem 
results  in  other  cruelties  to  pets  caused  by 
neglect,  such  as  abandonment,  starvation, 
and  Injury: 

Whereas  the  cruelties  Inflicted  on  pets 
result  not  only  in  lost  animal  lives  but  also 
in  lost  resources  spent  by  thousands  of  com- 
munities to  shelter  neglected  and  displaced 
peu: 

Whereas  the  pet  overpopulation  problem 
can  be  solved  only  by  active  promotion  of 
pet  owner  responsibility  programs  that  in- 
clude spaying  and  neutering  of  pets,  pro[>er 
care  and  shelter  of  pets,  and  compliance 
with  animal  control  regulations:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  commit  themselves  to  preventing  the 
needless  destruction  of  pets  by  practicing  re- 
sponsible pet  ownership  and  by  spaying  and 
neutering  pets  as  a  means  of  combating  the 
problem  of  pet  overpopulation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  1990  is 
designated  as  "National  Prevent-A-Litter 
Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  230) 
to  designate  the  period  conunencing 
on  May  6,  1990.  and  ending  on  May  12, 
1990,  as  "National  Drinking  Water 
Week."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  230 

Whereas  water  itself  Ls  God-given,  and  the 
drinking  water  that  flows  det>endably 
through  our  household  taps  results  from 
the  dedication  of  the  men  and  women  who 
operate  the  public  water  systems  of  collec- 
tion, storage,  treatment,  testing,  and  distri- 
bution that  insures  that  drinking  water  is 
available,  affordable,  and  of  unquestionable 
quality; 

Whereas  the  advances  of  health  effects 
research  and  water  analysis  and  treatment 
technologies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-339).  could  create  major 
changes  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  drinking  water. 

Whereas  this  substance,  which  the  public 
uses  with  confidence  In  so  many  productive 
ways,  is  without  doubt  the  single  most  im- 
portant product  in  the  world  and  a  signifi- 
cant Issue  of  the  future: 

Whereas  the  public  expects  high-quality 
drinking  water  to  always  be  there  when 
needed:  and 

Whereas  the  public  continues  to  increase 
Its  demand  for  drinking  water  of  unques- 
tionable quality:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  May  6.  1990.  and  ending  on 
May  12,  1990,  is  designated  as  "National 
Drinking  Water  Week",  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  public  awareness 
of  drinking  water  issues  and  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  difference  that  drinking  water 
makes  to  the  health,  safety,  and  quality  of 
life  we  enjoy. 


S.J.  Res.  236 


STATE-SUPPORTED  HOMES  FOR 
VETERANS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  231) 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  10.  1990, 
through  June  16,  1990,  as  "State-Sup- 
ported Homes  for  Veterans  Week," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  231 

Whereas  since  1864,  36  States  have  estab- 
lished a  total  of  58  State-supported  homes 
for  the  veterans  of  this  Nation: 

Whereas  such  States  and  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  support  such  State-sup- 
ported homes  for  veterans  and  such  State- 
supported  homes  for  veterans  currently 
serve  critical  needs  of  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation: 

Whereas  such  State-supported  homes  for 
veterans  shall  continue  to  serve  the  veter- 
ans of  this  Nation  and  meet  the  future 
needs  of  such  veterans  when  the  number  of 
aging  veterans  increases  at  an  accelerated 
rate  in  this  Nation: 

Whereas  such  State-supported  homes  for 
veterans  provide  an  important  resource  for 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  and  for  the 
families  of  such  veterans: 

Whereas  the  staff  of  such  State-supported 
homes  for  veterans  contribute  to  an  en- 
hanced quality  of  life  for  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation,  and  for  the  families  of  such  vet- 
erans: and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  vital  and  significant  contri- 
butions of  State-supported  homes  for  veter- 
Eins  to  this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  10,  1990  through  June  16,  1990,  Is  des- 
ignated as  "State-Supported  Homes  for  Vet- 
erans Week",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


BE  KIND  TO  ANIMALS  AND 
NATIONAL  PET  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  236) 
designating  May  6  through  12,  1990,  as 
"Be  Kind  to  Animals  and  National  Pet 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  1990  marks  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Humane  Association's  "Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week"  and  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  "National  Pet  Week",  sponsored 
by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Animal  Hospital  Association: 

Whereas  animals  and  pets  give  compan- 
ionship and  pleasure  in  dally  living,  share 
the  homes  of  nearly  50.000,000  individuals 
or  families  in  the  United  States,  and  provide 
special  benefits  to  elderly  persons  and  chil- 
dren: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  promote  respon- 
sible care  of  animals  and  pets  and  guard 
against  cruel  and  irresponsible  treatment: 

Whereas  teaching  kindness  and  resp)ect 
for  all  living  animals  through  education  in 
schools  and  communities  is  essential  to  the 
basic  values  of  a  humane  and  civilized  socie- 
ty: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  grateful  to  the  veterinary  medical  pro- 
fession for  providing  preventive  and  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  assistance  to  ani- 
mals, spaying  and  neutering  animals  to 
combat  overix>pulation,  and  contributing  to 
the  education  of  animal  owners:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  Indebted  to  animal  protection  organiza- 
tions. State  humane  organizations,  and  local 
animal  care  and  control  agencies  for  pro- 
moting respect  for  animals  and  (>ets,  educat- 
ing children  about  humane  attitudes,  and 
caring  for  lost,  unwanted,  abused,  and  aban- 
doned animals:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  6  through 
12.  1990.  is  designated  as  "Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals and  National  Pet  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  243) 
to  designate  March  25,  1990,  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  243 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed 
the  concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the 
people: 

Whereas  the  1990  marks  the  2,500th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  democracy: 

Whereas  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  drew  heavily  upon  the  politi- 
cal and  philosphical  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forming  our  representaive  democ- 
racy: 

Whereas  March  25,  1990,  marks  the  169th 
armiversary  of  the  begnning  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  freed  the  Greek  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire: 

Whereas  democratic  ideals  have  forged  a 
close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples:  and 


Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate our  ideals  with  the  Greek  people,  and 
to  reaffirm  the  democratic  principles  from 
which  our  two  great  nations  sprang:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  25. 
1990.  is  designated  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


IDAHO  CENTENNIAL  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  245) 
designating  July  3,  1990,  as  "Idaho 
Centennial  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  245 

Whereas  at  10  a.m.,  on  July  3,  1890,  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  signed  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  Idaho  a  State: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  known  as 
the  Gem  State: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  has  become  a 
national  leader  in  agriculture,  natural  re- 
source Industries,  technology,  and  manufac- 
turing: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Idaho  have  har- 
vested the  natural  abundance  to  produce  a 
wealth  which  has  enabled  the  building  of 
cities,  educational  institutions,  an  unhurried 
pace  of  life,  and  a  rich  culture,  while  main- 
taining the  pristine  ecology: 

Whereas  the  beautiful  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  trees,  deserts,  plains,  and  fields  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  are  appreciated  and  pre- 
served, and  the  quality  of  life  is  unsur- 
passed: and 

Whereas  on  July  3,  1990,  the  State  of 
Idaho  will  begin  a  new  century  of  statehood: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  July  3,  1990,  is 
designated  as  "Idaho  Centennial  Day."  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  acknowledging  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  historic  contributions  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  century. 


NATIONAL  RECYCLING  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  250) 
designating  April  1990  as  "National 
Recycling  Month,"  was  considered, 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  250 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of 
enormous  volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year 
presents  unacceptable  threats  to  human 
health  and  the  environment: 

Whereas  several  regions  of  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of 
disposal  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste: 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  inability  to  find 
sites  for  new  solid  waste  management  facili- 


ties, many  communities  are  m«.n«g<ng  waste 
in  facilities  that  were  not  designed  with  the 
best  available  environmental  controls; 

Whereas  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  and  solid  waste  must  be  reduced  and 
as  much  remaining  waste  as  possible  must 
be  recycled  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  envtrorunent  and  to  minimi»j»  treatment 
and  disposal  capacity  problems; 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste 
can  be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  source  separation,  mechanical  sepa- 
ration, and  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams: 

Whereas  local  governments  should  be  an 
Integral  component  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  regarding  the  management  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste: 

Whereas  developing  a  system  of  waste 
management  that,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  separates  elements  of  the  waste 
stream  that  require  special  management  or 
that  are  in  demand  for  reuse  or  recyling  will 
enhance  the  economic  feasibility  and  envi- 
ronmental safety  of  all  management  meth- 
ods, including  recycling,  incineration,  and 
land  disposal: 

Whereas  source  reduction  and  recycling 
represent  and  most  environmentally  sound 
means  of  managing  municipal  solid  waste 
and  can  often  be  carried  out  with  a  lower 
cost  than  is  incurred  by  other  means; 

Whereas  recycling  preserves  limited  land- 
fill capacity  and  reduces  the  amount  of  solid 
waste  intended  for  Incineration: 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy  and 
avoid  the  pollution  created  from  extracting 
resources  from  their  natural  environment: 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recyl- 
ing programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
management: 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  of  recy- 
cling scrap  metals.  pa[>er,  and  glass  already 
exists  and  is  significantly  reducing  the 
quantity  of  solid  waste  entering  landfills  or 
incinerators: 

VHiereas  the  technology  for  recycling 
plastic  is  currently  under  development,  and 
progress  continues  toward  Increasing  poten- 
tial markets: 

Whereas  many  consumer  products  are  de- 
signed without  sufficient  regard  for  safe 
and  efficient  recycling  after  disposal: 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  effi- 
ciently: 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures 
that  wiU  Increase  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
that  is  recycled: 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  growth  of  in- 
cremental markets  for  materials  recovered 
from  recyclable  goods; 

Whereas  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments should  establish  Incentives  for  house- 
hold separation  of  waste  to  encourage  recy- 
cling: 

Whereas  the  success  of  source  reduction 
and  recycling  programs  depends  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  an  informed  public;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational and  legislation  endeavors  that  pro- 
mote waste  separation  methods,  communi- 
ty-based recycling  programs,  and  expanded 
utilization  of  recovered  materials:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  1990  is 
designated  as  "National  Recycling  Month", 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 


authorized  and  requested  to  laanie  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  the  month  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  actlvitieB. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  251) 
designating  "Baltic  Freedom  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  251 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  cher- 
ished the  principles  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  and  have  recently  held  mass  dem- 
onstrations calling  (or  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence: 

Whereas  from  1918  to  1940,  the  Baltic 
States  existed  as  independent,  sovereign  na- 
tions and  as  fully  recognized  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations: 

Whereas  1990  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  invasion,  seizure,  and  illegal  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  SUtes  into  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  national  will  and  the 
desire  for  independence  and  freedom  of  the 
Baltic  people: 

Whereas  1990  also  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  continued  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
forcible  occupation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by 
the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas,  due  to  Soviet  and  Nazi  collusion, 
the  Baltic  SUtes  suffered  a  loss  of  one-third 
of  their  population  by  the  end  of  World 
War  II: 

Whereas,  under  Soviet  occupation,  the 
native  Baltic  peoples  have  been  deported 
from  their  homelands  to  forced  labor  and 
concentration  camps  in  Siberia  and  else- 
where: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
have  unique  indigenous  ctiltures,  national 
traditions,  and  languages,  which  have  been 
threatened  by  decades  of  russif  Ication; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  Introduced 
into  the  Baltic  SUtes  ecologically  unsound 
industries  without  proper  safeguards,  and 
the  presence  of  those  industries  has  critical- 
ly endangered  the  environment  and  well- 
being  of  the  Baltic  people: 

Whereas,  as  part  of  Soviet  President  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  campaign  of  openness,  re- 
structuring, and  democratization,  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  officially  acknowledged  the  il- 
legality of  the  secret  protocols  to  the  1939 
Molotov-Ribt)entrop  Pact,  which  led  to  the 
Soviet  military  invasion  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
in  1940: 

Whereas,  in  the  spirit  of  openness  and  de- 
mocratisiation.  the  Badtic  peoples  are  affirm- 
ing their  right,  upheld  both  by  internation- 
al law  and  by  the  Soviet  Constitution,  to  re- 
store full  Independence  through  parliamen- 
tary and  peaceful  means:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly 
upheld  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determi- 
nation: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat— 

( 1 )  the  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
SUtes  for  freedom  and  Independence: 

(2)  the  Congress,  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  deny  recognl- 
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Uon  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  ursea  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
the  aovereisnty  of  the  Baltic  States  and  to 
yield  to  the  richtful  demands  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression,  as  guaranteed 
by  Principle  Eight  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory: 

(3)  June  14,  1990.  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  mass  deportation  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  is  designated 
as  "Baltic  FYeedom  Day",  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  captive  Baltic 
people;  and 

(4)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  a  statement  articu- 
lating specific  actions  the  United  States 
Government  is  taking,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
intent  of  the  nonrecognition  principle  to— 

(A)  support  the  peaceful  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

(B)  to  encourage  Soviet  supp>ort  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  independence  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Baltic  States. 


NATIONAL  MINORITY  CANCER 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  252), 
designating  the  week  of  April  15,  1990. 
through  April  21.  1990,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  252 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  each  year  is 
designated  as  National  Cancer  Month  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  Increased  aware- 
ness of  the  causes,  ty[>es.  and  treatments  of 
cancer 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  recognized  that  significant  differences 
exist  in  the  Incidence  of  cancer  and  survival 
rates  for  cancer  patients  between  minority 
and  economically  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  the  population 
in  general; 

Whereas  increased  awareness  of  the 
causes  of  cancer  and  available  treatments 
will  help  reduce  cancer  rates  among  minori- 
ties and  the  economically  disadvantaged 
through  preventive  measures  and  will  im- 
prove survival  rates  for  cancer  patients 
through  early  diagnosis: 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  national  ap- 
proach is  needed  to  increase  awareness 
about  cancer  among  minorities  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons,  and  to  en- 
courage health  care  professionals,  research- 
ers, and  policy  makers  to  develop  solutions 
to  the  cancer-related  problems  unique  to 
these  communities;  and 

Whereas  focusing  public  attention  on 
cancer  in  minority  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged communities  during  one  week  so 
designated  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
preventive  health  care  and  treatment  in 
these  communities.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retdved  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  auembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  15.  1990,  through  April  21,  1990.  is  des- 
ignated    as     "NaUonal     BCinority     Cancer 


Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  258) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Arbor  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  258 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  last  F^day 
of  April  1990  as  "National  Arbor  Day"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH 
AND  FITNESS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  245) 
designating  "National  Elmployee 
Health  and  Fitness  Day,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  245 

Whereas  recent  medical  studies  prove  that 
regular  exercise  and  good  nutrition  are  basic 
requisites  for  good  health; 

Whereas  a  strong  and  healthy  body  influ- 
ence not  only  an  individual's  outlook  on  life 
but  also  a  person's  mental  attitude,  daily  ex- 
periences both  on  and  off  the  job,  and  aca- 
demic and  social  skills; 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernors' Councils  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  and  the  Association  for  Fitness  in 
Business  are  presenting  the  second  National 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day 
(NEHFD)  on  Wednesday.  May  16.  1990; 

Whereas  NEHFD  is  the  largest  event  in 
the  Nation's  history  to  promote  fitness  at 
the  worksite  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
NEHFD  is  to  encourage  employers  to  look 
seriously  at  initiating  long-term  fitness  and 
recreation  programs;  and 

Whereas  employers  throughout  the 
Nation  are  being  asked  to  join  in  National 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day  by  allow- 
ing employees  to  participate  in  noncompeti- 
tive walking,  jogging,  cycling,  and  other  ac- 
tivities designed  to  be  fun  and  dramatize  the 
importance  of  physical  fitness  at  the  same 
time:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  hereby  designate  Wednesday.  May 
16.  1990  as  National  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Day";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  American  employers 
and  employees  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  role  in  practicing  better  health  and 
fitness  from  this  day  forward. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241);  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  29,  1990, 
through  May  5.  1990,  as  "Jewish  Herit- 
age Week,"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  presunble  was  agreed  to. 

The   joint   resolution,   as   amended, 
and  the  preamble  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  241 

Whereas  May  10.  1990.  marks  the  forty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel; 

Whereas  the  months  of  April.  May.  and 
June  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar,  including  Passover,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising, 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day.  and  Jerusalem 
Day; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groutJs  in  this  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  may  be  fostered  fur- 
ther through  an  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history,  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  contributions  of  Jewish 
people  to  this  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  6.  1990  through  May  13,  1990,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  governments,  and  in- 
terested organizations  to  ot>serve  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  6,  1990  through  May  13, 
1990,  as  'Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSEN- 
GER CORPORATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  2364. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved^  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
swnendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2364)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes", 
and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  Memijers  be 
the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 


Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Tauke  (except  for 
section  4  of  the  House  bill  and  section  4  of 
the  Senate  amendment),  and  Mr.  Bliley 
(solely  for  section  4  of  the  House  bill  and 
section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment). 

Additional  conferees  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (solely  for  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  and  section  4  of  the  Senate 
amendment):  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Moorhead. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, agree  to  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kohl)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Pressler,  and  Mr.  KASTiaj  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK— 
S.  RES.  249 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  249,  submitted  earlier 
today  by  Senator  Ford,  be  held  at  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  now  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Syjcws  be  permitted  to  speak 
in  morning  business  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes, and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
under  the  order  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Senator  S'srMMS. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  accommodat- 
ing me  to  make  some  brief  remarks. 


THE  POUCIES  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  just  a 
few  moments  ago  with  reference  to 
former  President  Reagan.  I  could  not 
have  said  it  better,  Mr.  President,  than 
Senator  Dole.  I  think  this  Nation  is 
seeing  dividend  after  dividend  after 
dividend  being  paid  on  the  basic  poli- 
cies that  Ronald  Reagan  brought  back 
to  this  country  when  he  was  elected 
President  in  1980.  In  a  general  sense, 
we  have  seen  the  caving  in  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries.  We  have  seen  the 
real  fruition  of  peace  through 
strength. 


Mr.  President,  when  Time  magazine 
named  Mikhail  Cjrorbachev  Man  of  the 
Decade,  I  thought,  boy,  Time  maga- 
zine suffers  from  selective  perception, 
as  so  many  of  us  do;  we  see  what  we 
want  to  see.  It  is  easy  for  someone  like 
me  to  criticize  the  media  that  may 
have  a  biased  point  of  view  or  differ- 
ent point  of  view  than  I  have,  but  I 
think  in  this  case  they  really  missed 
the  target  because,  when  Reagan  was 
elected  President  in  1980,  the  Soviet 
Army  was  advancing  into  Afghanistan. 
They  were  reaching  their  tentacles 
across  Africa.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
things  happening,  and  with  the  very 
simple  fact  that  when  President 
Reagan  got  into  office,  the  Republi- 
cans took  the  Senate  and  we  increased 
defense  spending  slightly,  1.5  percent 
of  our  GNP,  Mr.  President. 

President  Reagan  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  a  little  more.  We  were 
only  able  to  get  a  1.5  percent  increase 
in  the  GNP  for  defense  spending,  and 
that  fact  alone  brought  the  realization 
to  those  people  in  the  Commimist  bloc 
coimtries  that  they  could  not  match 
the  United  States. 

When  President  Reagan  first  met 
with  Soviet  leaders,  he  informed  them 
in  his  direct  and  polite,  courteous  way, 
"We  are  not  going  to  lose  the  arms 
race.  We  are  going  to  win  the  arms 
race.  You  can  either  admit  to  it  now  or 
do  it  later  at  a  great  deal  of  expense  to 
your  people.  Why  not  start  laying 
down  some  of  our  arms  and  learn  to 
get  along." 

So  what  has  happened  is  we  have 
seen  country  after  coimtry  after  coun- 
try throwing  out  oppressive  Commu- 
nist dictators,  partly  because  of  the 
policies  of  former  President  Reagan, 
partly  be(»use  of  the  information  age 
itself,  high  technology,  the  computer 
age,  satellite  TV,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
et  cetera,  all  of  the  information  that  is 
besuned  into  those  countries.  It  is  the 
old  adage  that  if  we  had  just  started 
bombing  the  Conmiunist  countries 
with  the  Sears'  catalog  30.  40  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  an  offensive 
for  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  cap- 
italism, and  we  would  have  won  this 
battle  much  sooner. 

But  nevertheless  it  was  peace 
through  strength  that  has  won  this 
election  which  took  place  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  was  thrilled  to  see  the  outcome 
of  the  election. 

Senator  Dole  made  a  comment  earli- 
er this  morning  that  the  problem  with 
the  election  was  that  Daniel  Ortega 
obviously  used  the  same  pollster  that 
he  had  in  New  Hampshire.  I  think,  al- 
though a  cute  quip,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  Nicaraguan  people  when 
they  get  polled  or  asked  a  question,  of 
course  they  are  going  to  say  they  are 
for  the  dictator.  What  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate is  how  they  would  vote  in  a 
private,  secret  ballot  situation.  They 
voted  like  people  have  voted  through- 
out history.  They  vote  with  their  feet. 


When  there  Is  no  other  way.  they  run 
and  flee  to  freedom.  If  they  get  a 
chance  through  the  ballot  box,  they 
will  vote  for  freedom  and  against  tjrr- 
anny. 

So  I  want  to  say  congratulations  to 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  for  this  elec- 
tion. We  are  going  to  now  have  to  be 
standing  by  to  be  prepared  to  help 
them.  But  I  also  want  to  say  congratu- 
lations to  former  President  Reagan  for 
his  efforts,  and  then  the  follow- 
through  that  is  taking  place  as  a  re- 
sponse to  his  leadership,  to  support 
those  people  who  stand  up  for  free- 
dom, whether  it  be  the  mujahidln  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua, or  freedom  fighters  one  and  aU 
anywhere— when  American  stands  for 
freedom,  freedom  wLU  prevail. 


MALCOLM  FORBES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  passing  of  a  great,  unabashed,  for- 
midable person,  Malcolm  Forbes.  He 
passed  away  this  weekend  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  to  his  family. 

But  I  think  a  real  tribute  to  this 
man  is  so  many  of  the  so-called  ty- 
coons of  America  are  oftentimes  apolo- 
getic for  some  of  the  virtues  of  capital- 
ism. Malcolm  Forbes  is  one  capitalist 
who  was  very  proud  of  capitalism.  He 
espoused  the  values,  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  capitalism  throughout  his 
life.  He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  a  very  colorful  individual.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  In 
Ameri(». 

I  wish  his  family  the  best  of  success 
in  the  future  in  continuing  the  drum- 
beat for  freedom,  for  capitalism,  and 
for  the  humanitarian  virtues  that  cap- 
italism offers  this  coimtry,  which  Mal- 
colm Forbes,  the  colorful  owner  of  the 
business  magazine  that  bears  his  name 
and  the  unabashed  salesman  for  cap- 
italism did  throughout  his  entire  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
obituary  from  the  Washington  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  26, 
1990] 

Malcolm  Forbes.  Capitalist 

New  York.— Malcolm  Forbes,  70,  the 
colorful  owner  of  the  business  magazine 
that  bears  his  name  and  an  unabashed 
salesman  for  capitalism,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Feb.  26  at  his  home  in  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  returned  Saturday  mom- 
tng  from  a  trip  to  London,  died  in  his  sleep. 

His  frequent  forays  on  Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles  and  hot-air  balloons  made  him 
a  symbol  of  capitalist  machismo.  Often  seen 
with  longtime  friend  Elizabeth  Taylor,  he 
appeared  in  newspaper  celebrity  columns  as 
often  as  on  their  business  pages. 

Miss  Taylor  was  his  frequent  companion 
since  his  39-year  marriage  to  Roberta  Laid- 
law  Forbes  ended  In  divorce  in  1985. 

Mr.  Forbes  spent  a  reported  $2  million  on 
his  70th  birthday  party  In  August.  He  was 
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procUlmed  an  honorary  citizen  of  Tangier 
as  that  Moroccan  bash— which  Included  sea- 
side fireworks  and  nightlong  dancing — drew 
to  a  clooe  two  days  later. 

The  nearly  1.000  guests  included  some  of 
the  top  names  in  business,  industry,  enter- 
tainment and  the  arts.  They  feasted  on 
pigeon  pie.  lamb  mechoui  and  chiclLen  tad- 
Jine. 

He  made  the  first  free  flight  over  Beijing 
In  a  hot-air  balloon  and  set  six  world  bal- 
looning records.  He  rode  his  H&rleys  in  nu- 
merous charity  events,  and  made  the  first 
motorcycle  tour  of  China. 

"Fort>es  was  the  Babe  Ruth  of  business 
publishing."  said  George  Steinbrenner.  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  New  York  Yankees,  •He 
made  his  mark  through  integrity,  a  tough- 
ness and  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  We'll 
miss  him." 

Billionaire  developer  Donald  Trump  ex- 
pressed shock  at  the  death  of  his  friend: 
"Malcolm  was  an  extraordinarily  positive 
force  in  America's  business  and  social  life. 
His  loss  takes  excitement,  creativity  and 
genuine  business  leadership  from  every 
American  businessman,"  Mr.  Trump  said. 


BASQUES  COOKING 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  No- 
vember 26  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine,  featured  a  piece  on 
Basque  cooking. 

Idaho  Basques  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  State's  population.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  recipe  for  Preda 
Cenarrusa's  braised  lamb  shanks.  Not 
only  is  Mrs.  Cenarrusa  a  fine  chef,  but 
she  is  the  wife  of  our  secretary  of 
state,  Peter  Cenarrusa. 

The  State  of  Idaho  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  peoples,  including  the 
Basques,  who  contribute  significantly 
to  Idaho's  welfare.  In  all  ways  of  life, 
the  Basques  are  prevalent,  whether  it 
be  commerce,  politics,  or  cooking. 

The  Cenarrusas  are  exemplary  of 
Idaho's  weU-being.  Pete,  a  sheep 
rancher,  divides  his  time  between  guid- 
ing his  fellow  citizens  and  growing  one 
of  Idaho's  finest  products:  lamb. 

We  are  made  up  in  our  State  of  a 
wide  variety  of  people  like  so  many 
States  in  this  country.  One  of  our  pop- 
ulations that  we  in  Idaho  are  so  proud 
of  is  our  Basque  population. 

Because  I  am  proud  of  my  State  and 
of  its  citizens,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  the  recipes  accompanying  it  in 
The  New  York  Times  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Basque  In  It 
(By  Susan  Herrmarm  Loomis) 

As  I  was  driving  through  Nevada  recently, 
a  highway  billboard  proclaimed  "Winne- 
mucca— If  You  Don't  Visit,  Who  Will?" 
That  pessimistic  plea  did  not  prepare  us  for 
the  extraordinary  Basque  meal  we  had  in  a 
restaurant  tucked  off  the  main  street  of  this 
small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sUte. 

Finding  a  Basque  restaurant  in  such  a 
lonely  spot  wasn't  as  surprising  as  it  seems. 


There  are  Basques  from  California  to  Idaho, 
and  they've  created  rich  enclaves  of  their 
culture.  The  California  gold  rush  enticed 
the  Basques  to  the  West,  where  they  spread 
throughout  neighboring  states,  eventually 
becoming  sheepherders.  They  proved  to  be 
so  skilled  and  dependable  that  when,  in 
1951.  there  was  a  shortage  of  shepherds. 
Congress  passed  an  act  allowing  Basques  to 
enter  this  country  and  claim  permanent- 
resident  status. 

Pew  Basques  herd  sheep  now.  They've 
prospered,  going  on  to  other  work.  But  the 
older  generation  of  Basque  males  In  the 
West  got  their  start  herding  sheep.  Most  of 
them  learned  to  cook  during  long  summers 
in  grazing  lands.  They  prepared  food  they 
knew  from  home,  rich  in  garlic,  peppers, 
leeks  and  onions,  olive  oil.  herbs  and  plenty 
of  succulent  lamb. 

In  Wiiuiemucca.  we  followed  our  noses  to 
the  Martin  Hotel,  a  weathered  clapbOEird 
restaurant  across  from  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  aroma  of  garlic,  onions  and  roasting 
lamb  billowed  out  across  the  porch  through 
screened  windows.  Years  ago.  the  hotel  was 
run  by  a  Basque  for  shepherds  who  descend- 
ed for  the  winter.  They  handed  their  pay- 
checks to  the  innkeeper,  who  lodged  and  fed 
them  until  the  money  was  gone. 

At  the  family-style  dinner,  we  passed 
bowls  of  chunky  beef  soup,  crisp-roasted 
lamb,  rib  eye  and  several  carafes  of  grapey 
red  wine.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  the  room, 
now  filled  with  families,  ranchers  and  the 
town  volleyball  team,  crowded  Instead  with 
the  Basque  shepherds  digging  into  a  meal 
that  reminded  them  of  home. 

Many  stories  of  the  Basques  in  Idaho  re- 
volve around  their  dancing  and  food:  lively 
soups  and  stews,  a  Basque  pepper  called 
chorizero.  dried,  slow-cooked  lamb  dishes 
and  rustic  desserts. 

In  Boise,  Juanita  Y.  Hormaechea  ushered 
us  into  her  dining  room,  where  the  walls 
were  covered  with  photographs  of  her 
family  in  the  Basque  country  and  maps  of 
their  villages.  Juanita's  husband.  Rufino. 
was  on  the  patio,  assiduously  watering  rows 
of  leeks  and  chorizero  peppers.  Mr.  Hormae- 
chea brought  his  pepper  seeds  from  the 
Basque  country  to  supply  his  friends  and 
relatives. 

Mrs.  Hormaechea.  a  former  teacher  of 
Basque  dances,  is  the  self-appointed  histori- 
an and  cultural  expert  of  the  Boise  Basque 
community.  She  and  her  husband  are  big 
promoters  of  Basque  food.  Mr.  Hormaechea 
ran  to  the  kitchen  to  pull  out  pepper  sauce, 
a  homemade  roll,  a  bowl  of  last  night's  stew. 
He  is  especially  passionate  about  a  beef  stew 
made  with  potatoes,  dusky  red  pepper  sauce 
and  leeks,  which,  according  to  Basque 
legend,  are  so  revered  that  they  should  be 
dug  from  the  earth  with  a  silver  trowel.  His 
wife  prefers  a  potato  and  green  bean  soup 
wildly  flavored  with  toasted  garlic,  and  a 
chicken  dish  brightened  with  sweet  peas. 
She  insisted  that  I  take  her  recipe  for 
gypsy's  tUTO  cake,  which  is  filled  with  cinna- 
mon-scented pastry  cream. 

Mrs.  Hormaechea  led  us  to  Pete  T.  Cenar- 
rusa, Idaho's  secretary  of  state,  a  sheep 
rancher  and  a  tireless  fan  of  what  he  consid- 
ers the  incomparable  Basque  character.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  Cenarrusa  specialty  is 
prepared  by  his  nephew.  Mike  Cenarrusa, 
who  manages  a  sheep  ranch.  Several  times  a 
year  this  portly  man  with  porkchop  side- 
bums  cooks  a  leg  of  lamb  with  a  shot  of 
olive  oil,  onions  and  garlic  for  14  hours, 
until  the  meat  is  so  moist  and  tender  that  it 
falls  from  the  bone.  "He  makes  it  for  the 
cowboys, "  says  Pete  Cenarrusa.    "And  I'm 


convinced  that  it's  the  only  reason  we  never 
have  trouble  finding  a  crew."  Mrs.  Cenarru- 
sa's lamb  shanks  are  a  version  of  the  14- 
hour  lamb.  They  cook  long  and  slowly  with 
onions  and  garlic  to  achieve  Juicy  results. 

nUEDA  CEMARItUSA'S  BRAISED  LAMB  SHAITKS 

4  lamb  shanks,  weighing  16  to  18  ounces 
each,  trimmed  of  excess  fat 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  black  pepper  to 
taste 

1  large  onion,  diced 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

Vt  cup  hearty  red  wine 

1  pound  dry  egg  noodles 

1  cup  loosely  packed  parsley  leaves  for  gar- 
nish 

1  garlic  clove  for  garnish. 

1.  Brown  the  lamb  shanks  in  a  Dutch  oven 
or  a  large  skillet  over  medium-high  heat. 
Season  generously  with  salt  and  pepper. 

2.  When  the  lamb  shanks  are  browned, 
reduce  the  heat  to  medium.  Add  the  onion 
and  the  garlic  and  work  them  down  among 
the  lamb  shanks  so  they  are  on  the  bottom 
of  the  skillet.  Cook,  stirring  as  best  you  can 
by  moving  the  lamb  shanks  around  in  the 
skillet,  until  the  onions  tmd  garlic  begin  to 
turn  golden,  alwut  five  minutes.  Pour  in  the 
wine  and  stir.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  reduce 
the  heat  to  low,  cover  and  cook  untU  the 
cooking  juices  have  thickened  somewhat 
and  the  lamb  shanks  are  tender  enough  to 
fall  from  the  bone.  Depending  on  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  lamb  shanks,  this  will 
take  from  three  to  four  hours.  If  the  cook- 
ing Juices  are  browning  too  rapidly,  add  a 
half  cup  of  water  and  continue  cooking. 

3.  When  the  shanks  are  done,  remove 
them  from  the  cooking  Juices.  Remove  any 
meat  from  the  bone  and  cut  away  any  gris- 
tle you  don't  want  to  eat.  If  there  are  very 
large  pieces  of  meat,  cut  them  into  bite- 
sized  pieces.  Keep  them  warm.  Increase  the 
heat  under  the  pan  to  medium  and  reduce 
the  cooking  Juices,  stirring  up  any  brown 
bits,  until  they  are  thickened,  about  five 
minutes.  Season  to  taste  and  keep  warm. 

4.  While  the  sauce  is  reducing,  bring  a 
large  pot  of  salted  water  to  a  boil.  Add  the 
egg  noodles,  stir  and  cook  until  they  are  al 
dente.  about  10  minutes.  Drain. 

5.  Mince  the  fresh  parsley  and  the  garlic 
clove  together. 

6.  To  serve,  divide  the  noodles  among  six 
warmed  dinner  plates  or  shallow  soup  bowls. 
Place  equal  amounts  of  lamb  atop  the  noo- 
dles and  pour  the  sauce  over  all.  Garnish 
with  the  parsley  and  garlic  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

Yield;  Six  servings. 

BASQCTE  CHICKEN  WITH  PEAS 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 

3  Mi  pounds  chicken  pieces 

Salt   and   freshly   ground   black   pepper  to 
taste 

2  large  bell  peppers,  cored  and  sliced  into  V«- 

inch  pieces 
1  large  onion,  thinly  sliced 

4  ounces  lean  slab  bacon,  rind  removed  and 

cut  Into  y«-lnch  dice 

1  leafy  sprig  of  parsley,  coarsely  chopped 

3  cloves  of  garlic,  minced 

2  pounds  fresh  or  frozen  sweet  green  peas. 

1.  Heat  the  olive  oil  in  a  large  frying  pan 
or  skillet  over  medium-high  heat.  When  the 
oil  is  hot,  brown  the  chicken  on  both  sides, 
seasoning  generously  with  salt  and  pepper. 

2.  Remove  the  chicken  from  the  pan  and 
reserve.  Reduce  the  heat  to  medium  and 
add  the  peppers,  onion,  bacon,  parsley  and 
garlic  to  the  pan.  Cook,  stirring,  constantly. 


until  the  garlic  and  onion  become  transluc- 
cent,  about  five  minutes. 

3.  Return  the  chicken  to  the  pan,  cover 
and  cook  over  medium-low  heat,  stirring  oc- 
casionally, untU  the  chicken  is  nearly 
cooked  through  and  the  vegetables  are 
tender,  about  30  minutes. 

4.  Add  the  peas,  stir  gently,  cover  and 
cook  Just  until  they  are  heated  through, 
three  to  five  minutes.  (If  using  frozen  peas, 
increase  the  cooking  time  slightly.)  Season 
to  taste. 

5.  To  serve,  transfer  the  chicken  and  vege- 
tables, to  a  warmed  serving  platter  and  pour 
the  cooking  Juices  over  all. 

Yield:  Pour  servings. 

GYPSY'S  ARM  CAKE 

The  pastry  cream: 

5  egg  yolks 

6  tablespoons  sugar 

V4  cup  all-purpose  flour 
Pinch  of  salt 
\Vt  to  1%  cups  milk 
1  cinnamon  stick 
The  cake: 

7  large  eggs,  at  room  temperature,  separated 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 

1  y«  cups  cake  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Vt  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  tablespoons  confectioners'  sugar 

V4  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1.  To  make  the  pastry  cream,  whisk  the 
egg  yolks  with  the  sugar  In  a  medium  sized 
bowl  until  they  are  thick  and  lemon  colored. 
Whisk  in  the  flour  and  salt  and  reserve. 

2.  Place  one-and-a-half  cups  of  the  milk 
and  the  cinnamon  stick  In  a  medium-sized 
saucepan  over  medium-high  heat.  Scald, 
remove  from  the  heat,  cover  and  let  stand 
for  15  minutes. 

3.  Remove  the  cinnamon  stick  from  the 
mUk  and  discard.  Return  the  milk  to  the 
scalding  point  over  medium-high  heat  and 
gradually  whisk  it  into  the  egg  yolk  and 
flour  mixture.  Return  this  mixture  to  the 
saucepan  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
the  mixture  comes  to  a  boU.  Continue  cook- 
ing for  at  least  two  minutes,  until  the  pastry 
cream  thins  slightly  and  the  flour  taste  has 
cooked  out  of  it.  Remove  from  the  heat, 
transfer  to  a  bowl,  cover  and  cool. 

4.  Preheat  the  oven  to  375  degrees. 

5.  Line  a  17-by-ll-by-l-inch  Jellyroll  pan 
with  parchment  paper.  Brush  with  oil  or 
melted  butter  and  dust  with  flour. 

6.  To  prepare  the  cake,  beat  the  egg  yolks 
with  three-quarters  of  the  cup  of  sugar  In 
the  bowl  of  an  electric  mixer,  using  the 
whisk  attachment,  until  the  mixture  Is 
thick  and  lemon  colored.  Sift  together  the 
dry  ingredients.  Remove  the  whisk  attach- 
ment and,  using  the  mixer  attachment,  add 
the  dry  ingredients  at  low  speed,  mixing 
until  just  lncori>orated.  Add  the  vanilla,  mix 
quickly  and  thoroughly  and  reserve.  The 
mixture  will  be  quite  thick. 

7.  In  a  separate  bowl,  whisk  the  egg  whites 
with  the  pinch  of  salt  until  they  form  stiff 
points.  Add  the  remaining  sugar  and  whisk 
untU  the  egg  whites  become  glossy,  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.  Fold  one  quarter  of  the 
egg  whites  Into  the  flour  and  egg  yolk  mix- 
ture, then  fold  the  remaining  egg  whites  in, 
working  quickly. 

8.  Spread  the  cake  mixture  in  the  pre- 
pared pan  and  bake  until  the  cake  is  golden 
and  the  top  springs  back  when  lightly 
pressed,  8  to  10  minutes. 

9.  While  the  cake  is  baking,  sift  one  table- 
spoon of  the  confectioners'  sugar  on  a  clean 
tea  towel. 


10.  Remove  the  cake  from  the  oven  and 
immediately  turn  it  over  on  top  of  the 
sugar-dusted  towel.  Peel  the  parchment 
paper  from  the  cake  and,  working  from  the 
long  side,  gently  roll  the  cake  in  the  towel. 
Cool  for  about  30  minutes. 

11.  When  the  cake  has  cooled,  unroll  it. 
Trim  off  the  edges  of  the  cake.  If  necessary, 
thin  the  pastry  cream  slightly  with  addi- 
tional milk,  to  easy  spreading  consistency. 
Spread  an  even  layer  on  the  cake.  Carefully 
re-roll  the  cake  and  place  it  seam-side  down 
on  a  serving  platter. 

12.  Mix  together  the  remaining  confec- 
tioners' sugar  and  the  cinnamon  and  sift  it 
over  the  top  of  the  cake.  Serve  immediately. 

Yield:  Ten  to  12  servings. 

BASQUE  POTATO  AND  GREEN  BEAN  SOUP  WITH 
GARLIC 

IVi  pounds  russet  potatoes,  peeled  and  cut 

into  2-inch  cubes 
1  tablestKK>n  Kosher  salt 
6  cups  water 
1  pound  green  beans,  trimmed,  cut  on  the 

slant  into  2-inch  lengths 
6  tablespoons  olive  oil 
6  large  cloves  garlic,  thinly  sliced 
Freshly  ground  black  pepper. 

1.  Place  the  potatoes,  one  tablespoon  of 
salt  and  the  water  In  a  large  saucepan  over 
medium-high  heat,  cover  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Cook  until  the  p)otatoes  are  nearly  soft 
through,  about  15  minutes.  Add  the  green 
beans  and  cook,  uncovered,  until  they  start 
to  turn  tender  and  lose  their  bright  green 
color,  about  15  minutes. 

2.  While  the  beans  and  potatoes  are  cook- 
ing, heat  the  olive  oil  in  a  small  saucepan 
over  medium  heat.  When  the  oil  is  hot  but 
not  smoking,  add  the  sliced  garlic  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  it  turns  golden 
brown,  about  five  to  eight  minutes.  Remove 
from  the  heat  and  reserve. 

3.  When  the  beans  and  potatoes  are 
cooked,  add  the  garlic  and  olive  oil  to  the 
soup  and  stir.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper,  if  desired,  and  serve  immediately. 

Yield:  Six  servings. 


WHAT 


PROFIT"  MEANS  TO 
ROTARIANS 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Idaho  Press- 
Tribune,  the  Idaho  columnist  Ralph 
Smeed  talks  about  the  word  "profit" 
and  what  it  means  to  Rotarians.  Over 
the  years,  the  Rotarians  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  a  vast  number  of  charitable 
causes,  and  their  motto  has  been.  "He 
profits  most  who  serves  the  best." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  conception  of 
the  word  represents  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing. However,  at  the  last  Rotary  Inter- 
national Convention,  members  voted 
to  drop  the  term  "profit"  from  their 
motto  as  they  felt  it  was  offensive  and 
injurious  to  some  of  the  participating 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  profit  is  not  a  bad 
word,  especially  when  one  considers  its 
meaning  as  regarded  by  the  Rotarians. 
I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Smeed  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  profit  is  the  driv- 
ing force  of  America;  it  is  what  we  are 
all  about.  It  is  precisely  the  notion  of 
profit  which  allows  groups  such  as  the 
Rotarians  to  be  charitable. 


In  order  to  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  are  as  a  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the  edito- 
rial, "Hey  Rotarians!  Profit  Not  a 
Dirty  Word,"  appearing  in  the  August 
20.  1989,  edition  of  the  Idaho  Press- 
Tribune,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune,  Aug.  20. 
1989] 

Hey  Rotarians!  Profit  Not  a  Dirty  Word 

(By  Ralph  Smeed) 

Time  was  when  God.  motherhood,  apple 
pie  and  the  flag  reigned  supreme. 

But  now  "God"  has  pretty  well  been  legis- 
lated out  of  the  classroom,  formally  at  least. 
Motherhood  has  been  relegated  to  the  back 
seat  (no  pun)  by  the  population  control 
gang;  apple  pie  got  a  kick  in  the  groin  by 
CBS- TV's  hysteria-mongerlng  program  60- 
minutes  when  they  attacked  the  apple  spray 
ALAR.  And  the  flag?  Well,  you  know,  the 
hippies  and  a  few  malcontents  have  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court  it's  not  very  bad 
even  to  bum  it. 

Comes  now  Rotary  International,  the 
worldwide  service  club  whose  motto  is  (or 
has  been)  ""He  profits  most  who  serves  the 
best."  A  fine  slogan,  I  always  thought, 
during  the  quarter  century  or  so  I've  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  (at  least  standing 
good  enough  not  to  get  kicked  out — so  far). 

Rotary,  of  course,  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  But  generally  their 
members  donate  lots  of  money  to  all  sorts  of 
good  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  good 
fellowship.  Yet  the  160  or  so  coimtries,  the 
citizens  of  which  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
these  Rotary  Clubs,  are  not  exactly  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  where  this  largesse 
comes  from. 

Take  it  from  me.  gentle  reader,  there  is 
lots  of  it,  too.  Donations  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  money  for  sports  and  electronic 
scoreboards  in  such  local  event  centers  as 
Caldwell's  O'Connor  Field  House  to  a  world- 
wide crusade  buying  enough  polio  vaccine  to 
eradicate  the  dreaded  disease  from  every 
country's  citizens. 

A  pretty  Impressive  undertaking,  I  think 
you'll  agree,  and  these  are  only  a  few  of 
many  worthwhile  efforts  Rotarians  are  up 
to  every  year  all  round  the  world.  All  these 
fine  efforts  to  do  good,  and  believe  me,  they 
are  many  and  costly,  are  financed  out  of  the 
club  members'  profit,  hence  the  slogan  of 
long  years'  high  standing  and  understand- 
able respect.  If  not  reverence. 

"He  profits  most  .  .  ."  then  would  seem 
destined  to  be  cliu>eled.  so  to  speak,  in  stone 
and  forever.  But.  sad  to  say,  it  is  not  so. 
E>en  though  most  any  fool  coiUd  plainly  see 
■profit"  comes  in  many  ways  including,  cer- 
tainly, psychic  profits.  But  we  are  here  con- 
cerned more  with  the  financial  variety  of 
profit  inasmuch  as  the  money  U  from 
whence  cometh  all.  And  its  all  voluntary, 
too. 

Let's  hasten  to  add  we  don't  want  to  put 
down  the  many  hours  of  dedicated  and  hard 
work  the  members  contribute  to  their  clubs, 
but  most  of  this  is  to  make  money  (read, 
profit)  with  which  to  pay  for  their  projects. 

Comes  now  Dr.  William  Pomey  a  retired 
medical  doctor  of  Boise  who  is  cUstrict  gov- 
ernor of  this  Rotary  area.  A  nice  man.  He 
told  us  last  week  that  Rotary  Internation- 
al's convention  at  Seoul.  Korea,  voted  to 
drop   the   word   profit   from    their   famous 
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slogan  because  "to  some  of  the  countries 
the  word  was  offensive."  Well,  poor  babies. 
One  assumes  these  were  communist  coun- 
tries who  objected:  though  I'm  not  100  per- 
cent sure.  But  wherever  they  were,  it  is  sad 
Indeed  to  see  America's  principles  taken  so 
lighUy. 

Now  then.  Rotary  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, but  anyone  who  can  count,  and  even 
many  who  cannot,  know  full  well  that  noth 
Ing  happens  until  somebody  sells  something. 
Furthermore,  if  they  don't  sell  it  at  a  profit, 
damn  few  if  any  of  these  fine  charitable  ef- 
forts, local  and  worldwide,  can  succeed. 

Why  then  does  the  prejudice  against 
profit  persist?  It's  not  exactly  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, you  know.  Well,  we  might  better 
have  asked  why  the  prejudice  against  the 
whole  profit  (and  loss)  system  for  that's 
what  America  is  all  about.  It  is  the  'steam  " 
that  drives  the  USA's  engine  of  producing. 
Maybe  our  own  convictions  are  weak,  how- 
ever. 

The  late,  great  R.G.  LeToumeau.  builder 
of  huge  machines  that  moved  the  face  of 
the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  masses  said. 
"Men  can  have  what  men  produce.  They 
cannot  have  what  they  don't  produce." 
(Except,  he  should  have  added,  by  politics). 
Apparently  the  weU-meaning  Rotary 
"wheels"  at  Seoul  had  never  heard  of  Le- 
Toumeau's  wheels. 

They  could  have  consulted  Robert  Ringer. 
too.  author  of  the  best-selling  Restoring  the 
American  Drtam  which  was  so  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  Simon.  Ringer  sums  up 
the  profit  flap  thusly: 

"This  was  the  ultimate  in  logic  twisting. 
Profits,  the  thing  that  makes  the  whole 
American  way  of  life  possible— including 
"free"  handouts  through  government  func- 
tions—were being  termed  a  'catastrophe." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kahn  (the  government's  chief 
inflation  fighter)  will  be  happy  when  Atlas 
finally  shrugs  and  says,  '"you're  right,  prof- 
its are  evil.  I'm  not  going  to  waste  my  time 
earning  them  anymore.  I  quit." 

After  the  profit  seekers  quit— then— where 
does  Rotary  International  turn  to  raise 
money  for  their  no  doubt  sincere  do-good 
functions?  At  that  point  the  ball  game  is 
over. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that 
profit  is  NOT  a  dirty  word,  but  I  guess  they 
haven't  talked  to  enough  Rotary  Clubs 
lately. 
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RICHARD  BROWN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  to  say  for  the  Record  that 
Rich  Brown,  who  was  bom  and  raised 
in  southwestern  Idaho,  and  who  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  start  of  my 
political  career  back  in  the  early  1970's 
in  Idaho,  recently  passed  away  at  a 
very  young  age.  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  President,  the  obituary  of  Rich- 
ard Brown,  a  man  who  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  this  community,  recently 
appeared  in  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune. 

Rich  was  62  years  old.  He  was  a 
thinker,  and  a  really,  very  fine  gentle- 
man. He  made  a  great  deal  of  contri- 
bution to  our  commimity,  and  I  regret 
his  passing,  and  extend  my  sympathies 
to  his  wife.  Barbara,  and  their  family. 

Richard  Brown  was  bom  and  raised 
in  southwestern  Idaho  where  he  spent 
his  adult  life  building  a  fleet  of  school 


buses,  priding  himself  on  the  safety 
and  dependability  of  his  establish- 
ment. Others,  namely  his  employees 
and  the  schoolchildren,  were  always 
his  first  priority.  His  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  his  community  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  his  contributions  to  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  Nampa  City 
Chamber  of  Comimerce,  his  church, 
and  lodge  organizations. 

In  honor  of  this  fine  citizen.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Richard  Brown's  obituary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Richard  Brown 

G.  Richard  Rich  "  Brown,  62,  of  Nampa. 
died  Tuesday,  Dec.  5.  1989,  at  his  home  of 
natural  causes.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
at  1  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  8.  at  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church.  Nampa.  with  Pastor  Kenneth 
B.  Britt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
KohlerlawTi  Cemetery,  Nampa.  with  Mason- 
ic Rites  by  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29.  AF  &  AM. 
Richsu-d  was  bom  on  June  30,  1927,  at 
Marsing,  Idaho,  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren of  Grundy  and  Ruby  Baggerly  Brown. 
He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Nampa  and 
graduated  from  Nampa  High  School  in  1945. 
He  then  attended  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity at  Pullman,  Wash.  Richard  joined  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1946.  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  in  1948.  He  mar- 
ried Barbara  Jean  Lessinger  Sept.  15,  1948, 
in  Nampa  and  three  daughters  were  bom  to 
this  union.  Following  his  military  service. 
Richard  joined  his  father  and  brother  in 
the  livestock  trucking  business,  G.M.  Brown 
and  Sons.  In  1952  they  purchased  a  fleet  of 
10  school  buses  from  Howard  Gibbs  and 
founded  the  Brown  Bus  Co.  In  1966  Richard 
bought  out  his  father's  and  brother's 
shares.  At  the  time  of  his  semi-retirement  in 
1987,  the  company  had  grown  to  a  fleet  of 
60  buses. 

Richard  pursued  all  of  his  business  ven- 
tures with  intensity  and  set  high  expecta- 
tions for  his  associates  and  employees,  espe- 
cially "Mr.  Brown's  bus  drivers."  He  was 
dedicated  to  making  the  Brown  Bus  Co.  a 
first-class,  dependable  and  safe  operation. 
He  made  satisfying  his  customers— the 
school  board,  patrons  and  children— his 
highest  priority. 

Richard  was  active  in  the  Republican 
Party,  serving  as  national  committeeman 
for  Goldwater  in  1964  and  for  several  years 
as  Canyon  County  chairman.  He  was  also  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Nampa  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  serving  on  its  board  for  16 
years  and  as  president  in  1971.  He  received 
many  special  Chamber  awards  and  was  cur- 
rently chairman  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Christian 
Church:  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29.  AF  &  AM, 
Nampa:  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies  of  Boise; 
El  Korah  Shrine  Temple.  Boise:  Nampa 
Lodge  No.  1389:  BPOE:  the  Nampa  Country- 
men's Club:  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Nampa  Rotary  Club. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara  Jean 
of  Nampa:  three  daughters  and  their  fami- 
lies, Peggy  J.  and  Vaughn  Heinrich  and 
their  sons,  Jeremy  and  Benjamin,  all  of 
Caldwell:  Anne  L.  and  Duane  Harris  and 
their  children,  Matthew  and  Katie,  all  of 
Coeur  d'Alene:  Sharon  E.  and  Prank  Kyzer 
and  their  children,  Joshua  and  Elizabeth, 
all  of  Nampa;  a  brother,  Robert  of  Nampa;  a 


sister,  Norma  Montgomery  of  Boise;  and  nu- 
merous nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father, 
mother  and  a  grandson,  David  Kyzer. 

Because  of  his  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  Nampa  community,  the  family  sug- 
gests memorials  be  made  to  the  Nampa 
Civic  Center,  designated  for  the  "Rich 
Brown  Memorial  Fund,"  in  care  of  Nampa 
City  Hall,  411  3rd  St.  S.,  Nampa  83651. 

Friends  may  call  until  9  p.m.  today  and 
from  9  to  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Flahiff  Funeral 
Chapel  of  Nampa. 


EMILY     RENO,     ONE     OF    AMERI- 
CA'S 10  MOST  CARING  PEOPLE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  an  Ida- 
hoan  was  recently  honored  as  one  of 
America's  "10  Most  Caring  People." 
Aside  from  the  Governor  and  the 
mayor,  she's  the  most  known  person  in 
Boise.  Emily  Reno,  at  nearly  80  years 
of  age,  is  a  woman  who  reaches  out  to 
everyone.  Her  accomplishments  are 
almost  too  many  to  be  coimted. 

Known  as  the  Lady  in  Blue  for 
nearly  40  years,  Mrs.  Reno  has  been 
actively  involved  in  anything  having  to 
do  with  volunteering  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Vol- 
unteer Services  Advisory  Council. 
Given  the  amount  of  effort  she  puts 
into  the  well-being  of  others,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  she  has  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  most  caring  of  us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  Emily 
Reno,  appearing  both  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  magazine  Caring  People 
and  December  31.  1989,  issue  of  New 
Frontier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Angel  in  Blue:  Emily  Reno 

Emily  Reno  is  loved  and  known  by  every- 
one in  Boise,  Idaho,  from  the  mayor  to  the 
loneliest  shut-in,"  Senator  Steve  Symms 
said  in  nominating  Reno  for  a  caring  award. 
"Those  who  know  her,  love  her,  and  appre- 
ciate her.  We're  all  proud  to  be  part  of  her 
life." 

For  nearly  forty  years,  Emily  has  been 
known  as  the  "Lady  in  Blue. "  She  was  en- 
rolled in  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  soldier  in 
January  of  1950.  Over  the  years,  she  has 
served  as  home  league  treasurer,  roll  ser- 
geant, welcome  sergeant.  War  Cry  sergeant, 
Sunday  school  teacher,  and  for  27  years, 
home  league  secretary. 

"The  Salvation  Army  helped  instiU  love  in 
me,  "  says  Reno.  "Love  is  not  Just  L-O-V-E,  a 
four-letter  word.  Love  is  something  you 
have  to  feel." 

Reno's  specialty  is  visiting  shut-ins,  nurs- 
ing home's  residents,  and  other  lonely 
people.  Although  she  is  now  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  Reno  drives  her  own  car  and 
makes  her  rounds.  "I  love  to  visit  people," 
she  says.  "They  all  become  personal  friends. 
What  I  am  doing  shows  what  I  believe.  It's 
better  than  preaching, "  says  Reno,  who 
adds:  "It  also  reminds  me  how  thankful  I 
should  be  that  I'm  a  visitor  and  not  the 
person  being  visited." 

Reno's  personal  'war  cry"  has  always 
been,  "I'll  do  it, "  "it"  referring  to  any  Job 
that  needs  doing.  "You  can  always  count  on 


Emily  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  helping  with 
cleanup,"  says  Joy  Brusmeyer,  program  di- 
rector at  the  Salvation  Army.  "She  genuine- 
ly cares  for  people,  and  that  caring  just 
spUls  over." 

"I  don't  know  what  she's  not  Into,"  says 
Bill  Turner,  director  of  voluntary  services 
for  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Boise.  "Aside 
from  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor,  she's  the 
most  known  person  in  Boise." 

Each  year  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Reno  takes  to  her  station,  ringing  the  hand- 
bell at  the  familiar  Salvation  Army  kettle. 
"We  keep  thinking  she  should  reconsider, 
but  out  she  goes.  People  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  stop  by  and  give  to  her  kettle,"  Brus- 
meyer says.  "Needless  to  say,  she's  our  big- 
gest fundraiser." 

For  the  past  18  years,  Reno  has  also 
raised  money  for  the  March  of  Dimes  by 
participating  in  the  annual  WalkAmerica. 
She  walks  the  entire  20-mile  route  each 
time.  "The  first  year  she  asked  me  for  a 
pledge,"  Turner  says,  "I  considered  her  age, 
her  52'  height  and  her  slightly  portly 
figure  and  made  a  rather  generous  pledge 
per  mile.  Several  weeks  later,  she  came  back 
holding  out  her  hand  for  over  one  hundred 
dollars." 

When  asked  to  what  she  owes  her  vitality, 
Reno  explains:  "I  love  life.  I  love  people.  I 
love  the  Lord." 

She  is  usually  the  top  fundraiser,  reports 
Imogene  Carico,  director  of  the  state-wide 
March  of  Dimes  chapter.  "One  year  she  won 
a  moped  as  a  prize.  She  sold  it  and  gave  the 
money  to  a  young  couple  she  knew  who 
were  trying  to  move  to  Alaska,"  Carico  re- 
calls. 

For  three  years,  Reno  participated  Ln  the 
Salvation  Army's  10-mile  Walk  for  Hunger. 
She  has  donated  9^^  gallons  of  blood  to  the 
Red  Cross  over  the  years.  She  has  also 
worked  with  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
and  was  active  in  the  Eagles  Auxiliary  lodge. 

Reno  seems  to  go  wherever  there  is  a 
need.  She  visits  people  in  the  VA  hospital 
and  the  local  jail.  For  the  VA,  she  visits  not 
only  the  medical  center  but  also  the  Idaho 
State  Veterans  Home  and  community  nurs- 
ing homes.  She  runs  errands,  pays  bills,  and 
sits  and  chats  with  those  who  are  in  need  of 
companionship.  Reno  also  serves  on  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Volunteer  Services  Adviso- 
ry Council. 

When  she  first  mentioned  going  to  visit 
inmates  of  the  jail,  one  of  Reno's  friends  aA- 
monlshed  her  to  be  careful.  "It's  all  right," 
she  replied.  "They'll  be  glad  to  see  some- 
one." Reno  was  right. 

"She  has  a  tremendous  capacity  to  love 
and  care  for  people, "  Turner  says.  "You 
can't  get  by  without  a  hug."  Everyone  who 
knows  Emily  agrees. 

"Her  hug  is  her  trademark,"  Brusmeyer 
says.  "She  reaches  out  and  touches  people 
and  they  respond."  "If  you  took  a  poll,  you 
couldn't  find  too  many  people  in  Boise  who 
haven't  been  hugged  by  Emily, "  Carico 
adds.  "When  she  says  she  needs  a  hug,  you 
just  give  her  one,  coming  and  going. " 

A  widow  who  now  lives  alone,  Elmily  has 
raised  five  children.  Three  of  them  still  live 
in  the  area  and  follow  their  mother's  exam- 


ple, working  with  the  rape  crisis  center,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation. 

Each  day,  as  she  visits  the  sick,  the  elder- 
ly, and  the  homebound,  family  makes  the 
dark  days  a  little  brighter  for  the  shut-ins 
and  those  in  the  twilight  of  life.  In  words  of 
Captain  Daniel  Starret,  Boise  Corps  Officer, 
"She  is  a  very  special  person.  She  gives  her 
heart  to  God,  her  htuid  to  man,  and  hugs 
for  all." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kas'ten,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  Pat  Rich  to  the 
list  of  his  staff  granted  access  to  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  National  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.:  MORNING  BUSIffESS 
UNTIL  11  A.M.:  RECESS  FROM  12:30  P.M.  TO 
2:1s  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a,m.  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  February  27,  and  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  imtil  2:15  p.m.  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  party  conference 
luncheons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  P»resident,  to- 
morrow at  11  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1430.  the  national 
and  community  service  bill.  At  2:15 
p.m.  tomorrow,  there  will  be  2  hours 
of  debate  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  the  Ar- 
menian resolution,  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  Senators 
Byrd  and  Dole.  A  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  will  occur  at  4:15  p.m.  Other 
votes  are  likely  to  occur  during  tomor- 
row's session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the   previous   order,   the   Senate   will 


stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, February  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:40  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  February  27,  1990,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  February  23, 
1990,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989: 


U.S. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 


JAMES  HENRY  MICHEL.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  AOENCY  POR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVXLOPMENT.  VICE  DWIQHT  A 
INK.  RESIGNED 

THE  JUDICIARY 

JACK  D  8HANSTROM.  OP  MONTANA.  TO  BE  U.8  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE  POR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MONTANA  VICE 
JAMES  P  BATTTN.  RETIRED 

IN  THE  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  AIR  PORCX 

THE  FOLLOWINO-WAMED  ASTRONAUTS  POR  PRO- 
MOTION TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS  OP  ARTICLE  II.  SECTION  2.  CLAUSE  2  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

IN  THE  ARMY 

To  be  Colonel 

LT  ecu  JAMES  C.  DAMSON  0«1.3«-45O« 
IN  THE  NAVY 

To  be  captain 

COMDR  RICHARD  N  RICHARDS.  (SJ-M-ISIT 
IN  "rHE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  colonel 

LT  COL  MARK  N  BROWN   S04-S8-81la 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  MARK  C  IXE.  3«3-M-4TOO 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWING-NAMED  OPPICER8.  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST.  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  D£  ARMY  DJ  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  634  AND  «M,  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  THE  OPFICER  tDENTTPIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK 
IS  ALSO  NOMINATED  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REG- 
ULAR ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  S31. 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

•CANDICE  L  CASTRO.  M5-0S-T230 

To  be  major 

HERBERT  G   ALEXANDER.  JR..  231  7«-T44a 
EVELYN  M  BARRAZA.  286-33-5787 
JOHN  D  BROOKE.  212-84-2837 
DONNA  L  CHESTER.  341-S2-1M3 
FRANCIS  C  CORRIOAN    1S8-SO-8327 
JOROME  C  RILI.  0»S-48-»7a2 
GEORGE  P  HODGES,  i38-93-M3t 
PRANCES  KASAROA  184-44-8776 
ROBERT  P  KRYWICKI.  igi-38-2SO0 
KERSTIN  M.  MILLER.  M3-03-B334 
AGNES  K  OHNO.  383-83-8113 
DANIEL  R  OUELLETTE.  180-S3-7i47 
CLIFFORD  A.  PORTER.  S33-S2-6155 
JOHN  A.  POWELL.  M8-lS-»888 
JON  A  PROCTOR.  138-50-7827 
CHAEIM  SANTOS.  102-&4-4i41 
SANPORD  M  SILVERMAN    I07-iO-5008 
KEITH  N  STEINHURST.  348-38-3783 


UMI 
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FRENZEL-AuCOm  INTRODUCE 

MAJOR   REVISION   OP  EXPORT 
CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MIKmSOTA 
XS  THK  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Con- 
gressman AuCCHN  arxj  I  have  introduced  H.R 
4101,  a  major  revision  of  ttie  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  wtiich  is  designed  to  modernize  our 
export  control  policy.  It  is  designed  to  respond 
to  the  sweeping  char>ges  occurring  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  reform  we 
have  needed  for  years  to  move  our  policy 
closer  to  ttiat  of  our  European  allies  at 
Cocom.  In  my  judgrnent  if  we  do  not  modern- 
ize our  own  system  and  cooperate  more  fully 
with  our  allies  to  restrict  international  controls 
to  the  highest  technology  items,  Cocom  could 
be  disbanded,  or  ignored,  at  great  cost  to  the 
security  of  the  entire  free  world.  If  that  hap- 
pens. It  is  dear  to  me  that  our  allies  will  sig- 
nificantly relax  ttieir  own  export  control  sys- 
tems, while,  if  our  system  continues  as  it  is. 
ours  will  continue  to  be  more  restrictive  in  re- 
sponse. JYtaX  would  serxj  us  farther  tiack  into 
V\e  Dark  Ages  tfian  we  are  now. 

The  Frenzel-AuGoin  bill  would  place  Com- 
n:>erce  in  charge  of  ttie  entire  licensing  proc- 
ess, the  control  list  and  negotiations  at 
Cocom.  Interagency  review  would  be  at  the 
discretion  of  Commerce.  It  would  decontrol  all 
licenses  to  Cocom  and  5(k)  countries,  it  would 
decontrol  licenses  to  all  other  countries, 
except  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  P.R.C.,  at  a  re- 
vised green  zone  centered  around  a  750-POR 
rate  for  computers.  For  tt\e  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
P.R.C.  ttie  current  P.R.C.  green  zone  would 
determine  ttie  line  for  decontrol.  The  bill  would 
also  establish  only  one  control  list  with  a  proc- 
ess to  remove  unilateral  controls  arnj  to  index 
the  list  regularly.  It  requires  that  foreign  avail- 
ability determinations  be  made  In  90  days  with 
no  opportunity  for  negotiations  to  maintain 
controls  with  our  allies.  It  permits  no  extratem- 
torial  application  of  U.S.  laws  through  reexport 
controls,  arxj  only  the  foreign  boycott  law 
woukj  include  U.S.  sut}sidiaries  in  ottier  coun- 
tries. Multiple  iKenses  would  be  available  to 
controlled  countries  for  the  first  time,  and  all 
telecommunications  equipment  used  in  civilian 
applicatKH^  woukJ  be  decontrolled,  allowing 
U.S.  companies  to  compete  for  what  will  prob- 
ably be  a  first  priority  of  many  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries — to  update  ttieir  telecommuni- 
cations systems.  We  have  also  given  Com- 
merce some  guidelines  to  facilitate  supercom- 
puter sales.  Short  supply  and  ttie  multilateral 
controls  [Toshiba]  have  been  alx}lished.  The 
threshold  for  ttie  proposed  supercomputer 
definitkxi  lias  beon  raised,  OMB  review  has 
been  restricted.  Commerce  USTR  arxJ  Treas- 
ury wHI  tie  members  of  ttie  National  Security 
Council  wtien  export  control  disputes  may  t>e 


elevated  to  the  President  through  the  NSC. 
Commerce  has  tieen  given  added  enforce- 
ment auttTority  and  DTSA  will  now  serve  under 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tions. Foreign  policy  controls,  which  need 
drastic  reform  as  well,  if  not  elimination,  have 
not  been  touched  in  this  bill  ottier  than  to  ex- 
clude US  subsidiaries  abroad  from  their  ap- 
plication. National  Security  controls  should  be 
ttie  first  priority  for  revision.  Foreign  policy 
should  follow  soon  thereafter,  however. 

Some  of  the  changes  are  substantive,  but  I 
do  not  tielieve  that  our  redraft  threatens  our 
national  security.  In  fact,  it  would  strengttien  it 
by  improving  Cocom  enforcement  and  placing 
more  emphasis  on  negotiating  new  control 
agreements  with  more  countries.  Authority 
would  also  tie  given  to  grant  new  tienefits  as 
countnes  become  less  of  a  security  risk.  This 
will  encourage  more,  not  less,  cooperation. 

Granting  Commerce's  sole  authority 
throughout  the  bill  is  a  means  to  strengthen 
our  national  secunty,  not  weaken  it.  So  many 
resources  are  wasted  today  in  turf  tiattles  re- 
sulting from  unnecessary  interagency  review 
that  should  be  redirected  at  the  highest  tech- 
nology levels  which  could  have  a  militarily  crit- 
ical application.  Here  is  where  we  should 
direct  our  attention.  I  do  not  tielieve  Com- 
merce will  act  in  a  vacuum.  It  will  request 
review  by  other  agencies  to  protect  itself.  If  li- 
censing mistakes,  or  list  review  mistakes,  are 
made,  DOC  alone  is  responsible.  Now  the 
blame  is  placed  by  pointing  a  finger  at  the 
next  player  at  the  table.  That  should  not 
happen — there  must  be  one  central  authority, 
not  many.  The  agency  responsible  for  licens- 
ing should  also  decide  what  is  on  the  control 
list  and  also  negotiate  at  Cocom. 

Even  though  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  en- 
forcement authority  today,  the  Frenzel-AuCoin 
bill  would  strengthen  enforcement  by  giving 
Commerce  enforcement  authority  abroad  and 
at  U.S.  ports.  With  its  elevated  role  on  export 
control.  Commerce  must  also  have  added  au- 
thonty  in  the  enforcement  arena. 

There  have  been  many  positive  export  con- 
trol bills  introduced.  Many  of  them  would 
place  pressure  on  Commerce  to  avoid  errors, 
particulariy  ttiose  that  would  remove  all  export 
control  authonty  from  Commerce  and  estab- 
lish a  new  agency  to  administer  these  laws.  In 
my  judgment,  we  should  give  Commerce  a 
chance  to  prove  itself  tiefore  we  move  in  this 
direction.  We  all  know  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  new  agencies, 
and  most  of  us  tread  lightly  into  that  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  reported  that  unneces- 
sary export  controls  caused  the  United  States 
to  lose  $9  billkin  of  sales  per  year.  I  am  sure 
that  would  tie  far  greater  If  we  do  not  relax 
our  laws  to  adapt  to  the  changes  taking  place 
in  Eastern  Europe.  I  hope  this  bill  will  encour- 
age ttie  House  to  move  aggressively  to  over- 
haul the  current  system.  We  cannot  afford  to 


make   minor   revisions   in   a   timr   of   major 
progress.  The  time  to  liegin  reform  is  now. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  t)ill 
follows: 

Prenzel-Aocoin  Export  Control  Bill 
sectiow-by-sbction  analysis 

Section  1— Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

Section  2— General  Provisions: 

(a) — (a)  Authority  to  control  by  Com- 
merce and  presumption  of  approval  for  ex- 
ports to  all  countries  defined. 

(d)— License  free  zone  for  CoCom  and  Sdt) 
countries,  [3(b)  In  this  bill]. 

(e)— No  license  for  replacement  parts. 

(f)— No  re-export  licenses. 

(g)— No  licenses  on  certain  goods  contain- 
ing components  subject  to  export  controls 
within  six  months  of  enactment. 

(h)— No  controls  on  news  or  equipment  re- 
lated to  broadcast  of  news  or  of  the  news 
itself. 

(i)— No  licenses  for  telecommunications 
equipment  for  civilian  use. 

(j)— No  licenses  to  free  world  and  con- 
trolled countries  at  revised  PRC  green  zone 
at  750  PDR.  USSR  and  PRC  receive  current 
green  zone.  Indexing  system  developed 
within  six  months  of  enactment. 

(k)— No  licenses  for  exhibited  Items  if  title 
held  by  exporter. 

(1)— Effective  date  for  (d)  and  (j)  is  De- 
cemtier  31, 1990. 

Section  3— Countries: 

(a)— Controlled— Commerce,  consulting 
with  State,  publishes  list  of  controlled 
within  three  monttis  of  enactment. 

(b)— Commerce  negotiates  with  other 
countries  to  obtain  CoCom-like  control  sys- 
tems and  CoCom  treatment.  May  also  pro- 
vide additional  lienefits  for  other  countries 
which  are  moving  in  our  direction.  Com- 
merce may  also  reduce  or  eliminate  treat- 
ment for  any  country  not  living  up  to  Its 
agreement  with  US.  Would  require  that  the 
current  and  future  3(b)  agreements  lie  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  4— Commodity  Control  List: 

(a)— Secretary  establishes  and  maintains 
one  control  list  of  dual-use  items.  Consults 
with  other  agencies  as  necessary.  List  revi- 
sions published  in  Federal  Register. 

(b)— Quarterly  review  of  list  by  Com- 
merce. Thirty  day  comment  period  provided 
for  each  review  in  Federal  Register.  Deter- 
minations by  30  days  after  end  of  review 
period.  CoCom  proposals  by  US  based  on 
this  process. 

(c)— Indexing  procedure  for  removal  of  list 
items  established  within  six  months. 

(d)— Secretary  also  receives  private  sector 
requests  for  list  revision  and  makes  determi- 
nation within  90  days.  If  agreed,  implement- 
ed within  120  days  and  published  in  Regis- 
ter. Rejections  also  published  along  with  ex- 
planation. 

(e)— Secretary  makes  foreign  availability 
determinations  on  own  or  upon  receipt  of 
{letitions.  Decision  within  90  days.  If  deci- 
sion that  no  foreign  availability  exists,  ex- 
planation provided  to  tietitioner. 

(f)— Licenses. 

( 1 )— Validated  to  single  end  user. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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(2)— Multiple  export  licenses  aa  follows: 

(A)— Distribution  licenses  authorized  to 
any  destination.  Secretary  determines  diver- 
sion prospects.  Audits  permitted.  Secretary 
Issues  regulations  facUitatlng  granting  of 
DL's  to  smaller  companies. 

(B)— Comprehensive  operations  license, 
establish  within  six  monttis— to  sutisidlaries 
in  all  countries.  Audits  here  also. 

(C)— Project  license,  including  multilater- 
ally  approved  projects. 

(D)— JService  supply  license— for  spare 
parts. 

(3)— General  license. 

(4)— Other  licenses  authorized. 

(5)— Secretary  determines  reliability  of  ap- 
plicants. 

(6)— Licenses  Issued  or  denied  within  60 
days.  If  Secretary  refers,  does  so  within  ten 
days.  Reviewers  respond  In  20  days  or 
deemed  to  have  approved.  Referred  licenses 
issued  within  45  days  of  receipt. 

(7)— Regulations  within  six  monttis  to  fa- 
cilitate sales  of  high-end  items,  including 
setting  of  deadlines  and  development  of 
model  security  plans.  Each  six  month  Secre- 
tary reports  those  licenses  which  have  not 
lieen  acted  upon  within  four  months  along 
with  reasons  for  delay. 

(8)— Any  review  of  the  SNEC  shall  be  re- 
quested by  Commerce  and  must  comply 
with  reg\ilatlons  established  under  4(f)(7). 

(g)— Unilateral  export  controls  expire 
within  six  monttis.  If  no  foreign  availability, 
may  extend  six  months.  May  also  extend  six 
months  if  pursuing  negotiations  to  achieve 
controls. 

(h)— Supercomputer  definition  raised  to 
250  MFLOPs.  To  qualify  for  additional  safe- 
guards, the  definition  is  raised  to  600 
MFLOPs  for  OECD  countries  and  250  for 
other  free  world.  Indexing  provided. 

(D— Secretary  must  consider  exceptions  to 
International  Lists  and  suppori  CoCom 
allies  requests  for  exceptions  if  suitable  ci- 
vilian end  users. 

Section  5— Negotiations. 

(a)— Secretary  heads  US  delegation.  List 
of  objectives  stated.  Including  publication  of 
the  ICL's,  Improved  enforcement,  uniform 
interpretation,  development  of  decontrol 
system,  attempt  to  expand  memtiershlp.  di- 
rection to  delete  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts for  civilian  use  from  ICLs,  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  revised  supercomputer  defini- 
tion consistent  with  Sec.  4  (h),  and  negoti- 
ate end  to  ui-jiimity  rule.  Secretary  in- 
cludes private  sector  advisors  for  list  review. 

Section  6— Foreign  Boycotts: 

This  language  is  identical  to  current  law. 
Section  7— Foreign  Policy  Controls: 
This  language  is  Identical  to  current  law. 
Section  8— Administrative  Procedure: 
(b)— civil   penalties— hearing   tiefore  ALT. 
Secretary  reviews  ALJ  decision  and  decides 
within  30  days.  No  judicial  review.  AU  has 
1  year. 

(c)— Secretary  may  issue  temporary  denial 
orders  to  prevent  violations.  180  day  limit 
with  180  day  extension  If  justified.  Renewal 
only  after  hearing. 

(d)— annual  report  similar  to  current 
report. 

(e)— Under  Secretary  and  2  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries authorized, 
(f)— regulations  authorized, 
(g)— guide  must  tie  published  quarterly 
consisting  of  list  of  controlled  items  and 
how  they  are  applied  to  countries,  the 
CoCom  International  Lists,  list  of  prece- 
dent-setting exports,  list  of  those  denied 
export  privileges  as  well  as  those  identified 
under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

(h)— Secretary  can  delegate  to  any  govern- 
ment official. 
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(i)—T ACS— authorized  for  2  year  periods. 
Use  of  TACs  Is  elevated  throu«hout  the  bill. 

Section  9— Violations: 

This  language  is  similar  to  current  law. 

Section  10— Enforcement— similar  to  cur- 
rent law.  except: 

Commerce  is  given  additional  authority  to 
conduct  enforcement  efforts  abroad,  at  U.S. 
ports  of  entry  and  Is  granted  the  same  en- 
forcement authority  as  Customs. 

Section  11— Definitions— normal  defini- 
tions, except  tliat  definition  of  "U.S. 
person"  which  Includes  foreign  sulwldiaries 
only  applies  to  lioycott. 

Section  12— Miscellaneous  Provisions: 

(b)— Sec.  38  of  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
repealed. 

(O— OMB  shall  not  conduct  further 
agency  review, 

(d)— Commerce,  Treasury  and  USTR  serve 
on  NSC. 

(e)— No  user  fees  on  export  license  appli- 
cations. 

(f)— DTSA  placed  under  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisitions. 


FRENZEL-AuCOIN  INTRODUCE 

MAJOR    REVISION    OF   EXPORT 
CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1988,  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed  into 
law  omnibus  trade  legislation  which,  among 
other  things,  included  a  numtier  of  reforms  de- 
signed to  help  streamline  the  U.S.  export  con- 
trol system.  For  many  years,  I  have  tieen 
saying  that  your  export  licensing  process  was 
too  cumliersome,  tcxi  far  reaching,  and  too 
anachronistic  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
technological  innovation  in  this  country.  Iron- 
ically, the  U.S.  Government  itself  has  put 
America's  high  technology  industry  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  a  fact  documented  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
found  that  U.S.  industry  loses  approximately 
$9  billion  a  year  in  sales  because  of  our  bur- 
dersome  export  license  process. 

I  was  pleased  that  ttie  Congress  recognized 
this  problem  in  1988  and,  although  the  re- 
forms did  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  have  liked, 
it  was  my  hope  that  the  reforms  would  help 
America's  sunrise  industry  flex  its  competitive 
muscles  In  the  international  marketplace. 

While  the  export  licensing  system  works 
more  efficiently  that  it  did  5  years  ago — 
thanks  in  great  part  to  ttie  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  administration  has  not  mcjved 
as  quickly  and  aggressively  as  I  had  hoped  in 
implementing  the  legislative  changes  we 
made.  The  fact  is  that  the  pace  of  innovatkin 
in  the  high  technology  field  is  still  much  great- 
er than  the  speed  with  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  respond. 

Meanwhile,  the  dramatic  events  taking 
place  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe 
warrant  a  reexamination  of  the  stringency  of 
our  export  control  system.  That  system,  which 
was  a  product  of  the  cokj  war,  has  tiecome 
tighter  and  tighter  during  ttie  Reagan  years. 
Although  it  usually  reached  too  far.  there  was 
always  a  good  reason  to  be  concerned  atxxjt 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  and  the  risk  of  di- 
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version.  But  times  have  dearty  changed.  The 
new  political  wortd  that  is  emerging  in  those 
countries  warrants  a  fresh  examinalion  of  how 
much  U.S.  technotogy  we  need  to  keep 
kx^ked  up  in  our  warehouses.  Does  ttie  evil 
empire  approach  to  export  controls  ttiat  has 
been  championed  for  so  kmg  by  a  paranoid 
Department  of  Defense  make  any  sense  any 
nrxxe? 

1  think  not 

It  makes  good  economk:  and  political  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  embark  on  a  high 
technology  Marstiall  plan  vis  a  vis  the  new 
emerging  democracies  in  East  Europe.  We 
shoukj  also  alk>w  our  exporters  to  break  into 
the  new  market  for  kjw  level  technology  in  the 
Soviet  Unkjn.  At  ttie  same  time,  of  (XMjrse,  we 
cannot  forget  our  long  relationships  and  the 
lucrative  markets  in  the  allied  nations. 

These  emerging  issues  compel  Congress- 
man FRENZEL  and  me  to  call  for  dramatic 
action. 

By  September  30,  1990,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Administi-ation 
Act.  While  some  are  saying  ttiat  we  stiouW 
seek  a  mere  1-year  extenskm  of  ttie  act  I  say 
that's  a  head  in  ttie  sand  approach  that  could 
spell  disaster.  For  once,  let's  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  truly  help  make  one  American 
industry  competitive  again. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today  is  ttie 
prcxjuct  of  many  discussions  with  ttie  U.S. 
high  technology  industry.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
perfecrt  bill.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  begin  ttie 
detiate  on  where  we  will  go  from  tiere. 

Among  other  things,  our  bill  wouW  do  ttie 
following: 

Establish  a  license  free  zone  for  Cocom 
and  5-K  nations,  effective  on  Decemtier  31, 
1 990.  This  is  a  proposal  ttiat  we  put  forward  in 
1 987  and  which  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
contained  in  its  verskm  of  ttie  1988  omnitius 
trade  tiill.  But  our  proposal  was  eventually  wa- 
tered down  in  conference.  Ttie  final  law  re- 
quired ttie  administration  designate  certain 
countries  for  license  free  treatment  if  it  was 
(jetermined  that  ttiey  had  a(jequate  export 
control  systems.  Incredibly,  no  countries  tiave 
been  recommended  for  such  treatment  so  far. 
This  is  outrageous.  Over  80  percent  of  U.S. 
high  technology  exports  go  to  ttiese  countries 
and  ttie  overwhelming  majority  of  licenses  are 
granted  with  no  problem.  Meanwhile,  most 
Cocom  memliers  do  not  require  export  li- 
censes of  any  kind  of  high  tectinology  exports 
to  other  (Docom  members.  This  puts  our  high 
technology  companies  behind  the  eight  ball  in 
the  competition  with  overseas  products.  If 
most  (3ocom  licenses  are  approved  anyway, 
why  go  through  the  exercise  to  begin  with? 
And  why  tie  up  people  at  ttie  Department  of 
Osmmerce  rubber  stamping  these  lk;enses 
when  they  could  be  devoting  more  time  to  the 
examination  of  truly  sensitive  Items? 

Eliminate  reexport  conti'ols.  Incredibly,  ttie 
United  States  still  requires  an  exporter  in  a 
foreign  country  to  get  permission  to  reexport  a 
U.S.  product  outskle  of  (Docom.  This  is  an 
insult  to  foreign  nations  ttiat  tias  generated  in- 
credible controversy  over  ttie  years.  To  ttiose 
wtK)  would  raise  ttie  appropriate  question  of 
national  security,  rememtier  that  a  shipment 
that  goes  to  a  Cocom  country  Is  still  subject 
to   conti-ols   imposed    by    Cocom.    In   other 
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words,  under  our  bill  the  United  States  export- 
er would  be  abie  to  ship  an  Item  to  France, 
and  France  woukj  rwt  have  to  get  permission 
from  our  Department  of  Commerce  to  reex- 
port ttie  item.  But  France  would  still  have  to 
adhere  to  the  export  controls  imposed  by 
Cocom — and  the  United  States  sits  on 
Cocom.  Therefore,  there  would  always  be 
controls  on  sensitive  items. 

Establish  a  license  free  zone  on  low-level 
technologies  for  all  free  world  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  U.S.  exporters  who 
wish  to  ship  high  technology  Items  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  up  to  750  PDR  could  ship  them  with- 
out a  license.  When  It  comes  to  East  Europe. 
tt>ere  are  boundless  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing joint  ventures,  Increasing  trade,  extend- 
ing credit,  arxj  so  forth,  and  we  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  or  else  tfiese  govern- 
ments could  backslide.  But  we  cannot  be 
naive  about  the  reforms  in  East  Europe.  We 
know  how  quickly  ttw  political  world  can 
change  in  these  volatile  countries.  So,  we  are 
not  advocating  that  we  permit  the  license  free 
export  of  all  technologies.  Those  Items  of  any 
military  significarK»  will  still  have  to  go 
through  hgorous  review,  but  clearly  we  are 
now  in  a  safe  enough  position  to  allow  the 
export  of  15-year-old  techrxilogies  and  help 
ttiese  nations  aggressively  enter  these  new 
and  exciting  markets. 

Allow  ttie  license  free  export  of  any  high 
technok}gy  product  with  a  capacity  of  up  to 
550  PDR  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot 
IgrKxe  President  Gort>achev's  new  arms  re- 
ductions initiatives,  the  improvement  in  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and,  of  course,  the 
lr>credible  char>ges  in  East  Europe.  Although 
ttie  Soviet  Union  Is  not  moving  as  fast  as  their 
former  bloc  countries  toward  market  onented 
societies,  it  makes  sense  to  begin  to  tap.  or 
create,  the  potential  markets  In  the  USSR. 
Releasing  this  level  of  technology  poses  no 
threat  at  all  to  our  national  security.  At  the 
same  tme,  It  could  mean  billions  of  dollars  to 
U.S.  exporters.  If  we  stand  by  the  sidelines, 
we  are  going  to  lose  out  on  some  potentially 
large  markets  that  surely  will  be  snatched  up 
by  our  more  aggressive  competitors.  Now  is 
the  time  to  launch  a  new  kind  of  first  strike 
weapon — An>erican  know-how. 

Require  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  single 
control  list.  The  current  lists  of  controlled 
items  in  this  country  has  gotten  way  out  of 
harxl.  It's  time  to  put  one  agency  in  charge — 
arxl  that  agency  shoukj  be  Commerce.  For 
years,  U.S.  industry  has  been  confused  by  the 
unclear  jurisdictional  lines  between  Com- 
merce's responsibility  for  dual  use  commod- 
ities arxJ  \t)e  State  Department's  munitions 
export  control  authority.  In  some  cases,  indus- 
try has  been  required  to  submit  parallel  li- 
cense applications,  sut>iecting  them  to  addi- 
tional burdens  and  delays.  Current  practice 
allows  State  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  a  dual 
use  product  wittxMjt  consultation  with  Com- 
merce or  industry.  We  propose  that  Com- 
merce be  responsible  for  tt>e  construction  of  a 
single  control  list. 

Eliminate  DOD's  role  in  export  licensing. 
Defense  still  exerts  an  inordinate  amount  of 
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influence  on  the  export  control  process  and 
they  still  maintain  a  very  hard  line  view  of  the 
world  Last  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  at  my  request  which 
documented  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Defense  did  not  contribute  any  new  knowl- 
edge to  the  process  of  determining  if  exp>ort  of 
the  product  would  be  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Our  bill  would  transfer  the  Defense 
Technology  Security  Administration  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  lead 
agency  responsible  for  export  controls,  would 
at  its  option  consult  with  Defense — and 
others— when  it  felt  it  needed  the  Defense 
Department's  expertise. 

Decontrol  all  telecommunications  equipment 
for  civilian  use 
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TABLE  8.— TRADE-OFFS  BETWEEN  MIUTARY  AND  SOQAL 
OR  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRWRITIES 


DRUG  DETERRENCE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  suspend  Fed- 
eral education  benefits  to  any  individual  con- 
victed of  a  controlled  substance  abuse. 

It  can  definitely  be  a  hard  lesson,  but  one 
worth  learning.  Don't  use  drugs.  Attitudes  are 
changing,  but  we  need  to  continue  to  make 
people  think  before  they  get  involved  with 
drugs.  Casual  drug  users  make  up  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  drug  epidemic  and  are  one  of 
the  biggest  reasons  why  we  continue  to  see 
drug  trafficking  in  the  United  States.  Due  to 
the  backlog  of  drug-related  cases  in  our 
courts,  casual  users  face  minimal  sentencing, 
if  any  at  all. 

Under  this  legislation  any  Individual  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  Federal  or  State  offense 
involving  a  controlled  substance  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  education 
tienefits  for  the  following  amounts  of  time: 

If  convicted  of  an  offense  involving: 


MigiMily 
pern)  n 


fteesson  0)  i  controlled  sUsUnct 

1st  oHeiK 

?«( 

301 
Site  al  a  conlrolM  suhstwce' 

;st  oltense 

2(1  oflcRse 


1  year 

2  itui 
Indefinite 

2  lan 
Indefinite 


These  penalties  would  be  nullified,  if  the  in- 
dividual successfully  completes  a  rehabilitation 
program. 

Suspending  Federal  education  benefits  is 
just  one  more  way  for  us  to  show  that  we  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  casual  drug  use  any 
more  and  I  would  like  for  all  my  colleagues  to 
)oin  me  by  supporting  this  drug  deterrence 
legislation. 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNISOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
testimony  on  defense  priorities  was  presented 
to  me  recently  by  several  constituents  in 
Duluth,  MN. 

I  commend  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

January  10.  1990. 
Re:  Main  Street  North. 
James  L.  Oberstar. 
Sth  District,  MN. 

Congressman  and  Northlanders,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  share  with  you  a  bit  of  the  In- 
formation I've  gathered  as  I  research  viable 
Conversions  from  our  current  Military 
Economy. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  our 
traditional  definition  of  national  security  in 
military  terms  is  an  outmoded  concept  .  .  . 
real  security  is  Increasingly  to  be  found  In 
global  cooperation. 

Humanity's  quest  for  the  ultimate  weapon 
has  delivered  the  global  community  into  an 
all-encompassing  state  of  Insecurity.  The 
prime  losers  in  maintaining  a  state  of  con- 
stant war  prepation  are  civilians.  The  death 
toll  in  the  22  wars  raging  in  the  80's  (most 
far  removed  from  western  thinking)  was 
85%  civilian.  (Slvard.  '88) 

Economically,  a  permanent  war  economy 
results  in:  Deterioration  of  the  nations'  vital 
infrastructure;  Retardation  of  civilian  re- 
search &  development;  and  Loss  of  competi- 
tiveness. 

An  estimated  two  thirds  of  the  products 
civilian  (fixed  reproducable.  tangible) 
wealth  are  now  in  dire  need  of  reconstruc- 
tion. These  include:  industrial  plants  and 
machinery,  communications  and  transport 
systems,  buildings,  bridges,  H20  systems,  so 
on.  (Melman.  '86). 

Policies  relevant  to  society's  future  securi- 
ty needs  must  be  re-orlented.  Envlrorunen- 
tal  degredatlon  requires  our  "national"  se- 
curity to  become  an  ongoing  cooperation 
globally  to  manage  Earth's  resources.  Inter- 
national H20  disputes,  toxic  clouds,  soil  ero- 
sion, and  climate  shifts  have  become  our 
"security"  concerns.  Military  means  cannot 
reverse  resource  depletion  or  restore  lost  ec- 
ological balance. 

As  we  enter  this  last  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  we  must  turn  away  from  our  histo- 
ry of  military  development  toward  a  future 
which  will  leave  something  of  our  human 
heritage  to  the  children  of  the  21st  century. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  the  Stealth  lx>mber 
program  of  68,000,000  will  cover  2/3  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  meeting  U.S.  clean  water 
goals  by  the  year  2000. 

Congressman.  I  urge  you  to  be  stubl>om 
and  Insistent  In  your  efforts  to  turn  the  di- 
rection of  our  nation  toward  a  sustainable 
future.  Thank  you. 

Sally  T.  Bcjolo. 

(Primarily  stolen  from  the  State  of  the 
World  1989.  World  Watch  Institute.) 
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A  boy  who  entered  high  school  decided 
that  rather  than  concentrate  on  classes  or 
spend  time  in  constructive  extra  currlcular 
activities,  he  would  "dominate"  his  fellow 
students.  He  would  he  the  strongest,  most 
defensive,  most  offensive  kid  in  class.  He 
had  brass  knuckles,  knife,  and  later  even  a 
gun  to  insure  that.  He  did  t>ody  building  ex- 
ercises so  Uiat  he  looked  strong  although  he 
was  not.  He  used  drugs  to  help  him  forget 
that  he  didn't  feel  good  about  himself. 

After  gaduation  his  classmates  got  Jot>s. 
made  community  decisions,  maintained 
healthy  lifestyles.  He  was  unemployed, 
hungry  and  felt  powerless.  He  took  more 
drugs  and  was  easy  prey  for  covert  manipu- 
lations. 

We  as  a  country  are  like  that  l)oy.  We  will 
worry  about  l>eing  the  most  domineering, 
strongest  country  without  improving  from 
within.  We  need  to:  Produce  goods  and  food 
to  l>e  self  sustaining:  solve  social  problems 
(drugs,  education,  employment,  medicine). 

For  instance,  as  the  food  production 
moves  away  from  the  family  farm,  into  the 
big  food  cartels  the  possibility  of  and  enemy 
takeover  of  our  food  supply  becomes  great- 
er. 

Defense  should  mean  solving  internal 
problems,  or  we  wiU  have  our  own  "D"  day: 
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Discontent,  Drugs,  Disease,  Danger.  Depres- 
sion, and  E>estitution. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oberstar.  for 
this  opportunity! 

Margarzt  Wkbsteh. 

Tamarack,  MN. 

Jaituary  10,  1990. 
Hon.  James  Oberstar. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  Since  I  am  unable  to  attend 
your  public  meeting  tonight  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments with  this  letter. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  world  tension  reduced  to  the 
point  where  this  nation  can  shift  some  at- 
tention away  from  the  military  and  start 
concentrating  on  its  own  needs.  TTae  list 
could  be  long,  but  I  will  condense  it  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  of  primary  concern: 

(1)  Help  for  the  homeless;  (2)  Health  care 
for  everyone;  (3)  Education;  (4)  City  infra- 
structure: (A)  streets,  (B)  side  walks,  (C) 
sewage  disposal.  (E)  parks  and  recreation. 
(5)  Drug  treatment  programs;  and  (6)  Resto- 
ration of  the  "  J.F.K."  Youth  Job  Corp. 

Thanks  for  your  consideration.  I  appreci- 
ate your  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  express 
our  opinion. 

Yours  truly. 

WiLLARO  M.  Clark. 

Duluth,  MN, 
January,  10,  1990. 
Hon.  James  Oberstar. 

Member  of  U.S.  Congress,  Room  213  Federal 
Building,  SIS  W.  First  SL,  Duluth,  MN. 

Dear  Congressmak:  During  years  of  the 
cold  war.  and  especially  of  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations,  federal  approprta- 
tions  for  social  services  have  l)een  reduced 
in  order  that  appropriations  for  armament 
c!ould  l)e  increased.  And  now  that  Secretary 
Gorbachev  is  seelung  lesser  expenditures  for 
armament,  in  order  to  have  more  Soviet 
funds  for  other  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  ob- 
vious that  we  should  make  a  similar  adjust- 
ment. Our  failure  to  do  so  would  weaken  the 
support  for  him,  and  so  increase  the  possi- 
bility that  his  right-wing  opponents,  who 
may  want  to  continue  the  cold  war,  will  l>e 
able  to  replace  him.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
potential  for  war.  I  think  we  should  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  keep  him.  or  possibly 
Yeltsin,  in  piower. 

As  I  understand  military  principles,  a 
larger  force  is  required  for  offense,  than  is 
required  for  defense;  and  therefore  I  consid- 
er It  downright  damaging  for  us  to  maintain 
larger  numbers  under  arms,  or  larger  Invest- 
ments In  armaments,  than  does  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  try  to  find  other 
uses  for  the  military,  and  especially  In 
trying  to  stop  the  flow  of  cocaine  from  Co- 
lombia and  Peru.  Social  workers  generally 
think  they  are  more  apt  to  succeed  by  work- 
ing with  potential  drug  users  to  reduce  the 
demand.  Former  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Schultz  supported  their  position  on  WDSE- 
TV  during  the  past  week.  The  best  analysis 
of  the  subject  may  be  "Fighting  Drugs  With 
the  Military"  by  Michael  T.  Klare.  In  The 
Nation  for  1990  Jan.  1.  He  predicts  that  at 
best  only  slight  reduction  in  the  flow  of  co- 
caine could  be  secured  from  such  a  vast  area 
and  that  the  farmers  who  cannot  make  a 
decent  living  by  growing  any  other  crop, 
would  eventually  draw  us  into  another  Viet- 
nam. Social  workers  recall  that  our  effort  at 
prohibiting  sale  of  alcohol  In  the  1920s 
vastly  Increased  our  criminal  element,  and 
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when  we  legalized  its  sale,  the  consumption 
decreased. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  we  could  by 
arms  reduction.  Increase  the  forces  produc- 
ing things  we  consume  and  buOd  housing 
for  the  homeless.  The  readjustment  would 
be  stressful  for  those  In  the  military  or  In 
arms  production;  but  they  have  been  getting 
a  lion's  share  of  the  income,  and  have  had 
several  years  to  see  that  readjustment  was 
going  to  be  needed.  If  they  did  not  save  to 
meet  a  readjustment  c»8t,  they  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  themselves. 

We  have  contracts  with  military  person- 
nel; but  perhaps  some  would  agree  to 
change  their  contract  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering mail.  We  used  to  have  two  deliveries 
a  day;  and  I  can  imagine  that  two  Instead  of 
one  would  considerably  speed  business. 

Thanks  again  for  holding  the  meeting  In 
Duluth.  I  think  it  was  very  worthwhile. 
Respectfully. 

Ed  Kramzr. 

Representative  Oberstar:  I'm  Mary  Evans 
from  Duluth. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  defense  spending  and 
I  wish  to  question  Congress'  Interpretation 
of  defer\se.  We  don't  have  a  War  Depart- 
ment or  an  Attack  Department.  It  is  a  De- 
fense Department  and  the  money  is  budg- 
eted for  defense,  not  attacks.  The  defense  of 
our  U.S.  cities  mean  the  population  should 
be  protected— protected  against  pollution, 
the  environment  (and  here  I'm  talking  of 
snow  and  rain  or  the  homeless  and  insuffi- 
cient food  for  the  hungry)  protection 
against  nuclear  waste,  protection  against 
crime  and  drugs  and  protection  against  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States. 

Why  does  the  Energy  Department  make 
so  many  nuclear  weapons  for  the  Defense 
Department?  Do  we  have  two  attack  depart- 
ments? Please  take  back  to  your  committee 
that  defense  means  a  lot  more  than  attack. 
If  the  Defense  Department  can't  help  us  In 
the  aforementioned  defenses  then  the  De- 
fense Department  money  should  go  else- 
where. 

Thank  you. 

oberstar  town  meeting,  jam.  10.  1990 

Congressman  Oberstar:  You  were  quoted 
in  today's  Duluth  News-Tribune  to  the 
effect  that  the  Budget  Committee  will  with 
difficulty  have  to  make  a  massive  $64  billion 
cut  In  one  year. 

If  the  total  annual  defense  budget  could 
be  cut  In  half  as  many  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment have  already  recommended,  we  could 
have  a  "peace  dividend"  of  150  billion.  Pres. 
Bush  suggests  that  expecting  a  peace  divi- 
dend Isn't  t>elng  realistic. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  cut  the 
budget  by  $50  billion,  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  by  $50  billion,  and  use  the  balance 
$50  billion  of  the  peace  dividend  for  people 
l>eneflt8  such  as:  (1)  National  Health  Care 
like  Canada's;  (2)  Aid  to  education;  (3) 
Roads  and  bridges  and  mass  transit;  (4) 
Waste  disposal  and  pollution  control;  and 
(5)  Caring  for  hungry,  poor,  and  homeless. 

Expanding  on  these  for  new  priorities  re- 
alizing that  this  Is  a  land  of  plenty: 

(1)  About  half  (?)  of  our  people  have  no 
hospitalization  and  medical  Insurance  and 
csn't  afford  to  buy  it;  thus  health  deterio- 
rates. 

(2)  Many  test  scores  and  opinion  polls  tell 
us  that  we  can  do  a  better  Job  In  educaitlon. 
The  "Education  President"  needs  to  be  pres- 
sured along  with  Congress  Into  dedicating 
more  money  for  educational  programs  that 
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are  aimed  at  improYing  instruction  appro- 
priate to  the  'Ws  and  the  21st  Cent.,  de- 
crease crime  and  drug  abuse,  reducing  the 
dropout  rate  which  in  turn  would  help 
reduce  the  crime  and  unemployment  rates. 
A  footnote  to  this  point  is  that  our  Jails  and 
prisons  are  overflowing  which  tells  me  that 
some  of  our  homes  and  schools  aren't  able 
to  do  enough  alone  to  salvage  large  numbers 
of  our  youth. 

(3)  Continued  building  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  mass  transit  systems  can  be  a 
trmde-off  for  some  of  the  no  longer  needed 
military  related  employment.  (Consider  the 
$200  million  which  was  spent  during  the 
past  several  years  bringing  the  freeway  past 
the  downtown  area  of  Duluth. ) 

(4)  Waste  disposal  and  pollution  control. 
We  are  burying  ourselves  in  our  own  waste! 
Research  money  for  better  methods  and  en- 
forceable laws  to  guarantee  health  protec- 
tion are  needed  to  control  individual  and 
corporate  waste/air,  water,  and  land  pollu- 
tion. 

(5)  Caring  for  the  poor,  hungry,  and 
homeless.  To  a  large  extent  I  believe  this  Ls 
not  a  popular  cause  for  expending  tax  dol- 
lars. But  I  find  no  excuse,  however,  in  this 
land  of  plenty  to  have  hundreds  of  hungry. 
freezing,  homeless  people  when  we  seem  to 
have  tons  of  money  for  national  defense  and 
national  security  and  bailing  out  the  cor- 
rupt S&L  speculators.  Taking  care  of  our 
fellow  American  needy,  suffering  people  has 
to  be  priority  related  to  national  security. 

OIL  PRICE  GOUGING 

Last  week  when  we  got  our  new  oil  bill  to 
find  that  the  price  had  risen  30«  per  gallon 
since  the  previous  billing.  I  called  seven 
other  oil  companies  to  find  that  each  of 
them  had  raised  their  price  to  $1,199  per 
gallon.  The  reasons  they  raised  their  price: 
"Our  price  is  up;  there's  a  shortage  of  fuel: 
we  have  to  raise  prices  to  keep  up  with  our 
competition. "  I  called  the  Superior  Refinery 
which  also  said  the  same  things,  including 
"Cold  weather  demand;  all  dealers  charge 
the  same  because  of  competition. "  What  a 
joke!  Where  is  the  competition?  I  call  this 
price  fixing,  and  I  know  laws  are  supposed 
to  prohibit  this. 
Sincerely 

Ray  Mdskat. 

DtrnTTH.  MN. 


TRraUTE  TO  MARY  ANN  BANKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  honor  a  very  special  person  in  my 
congressionai  district,  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Banks  of 
Romulus.  Ml. 

On  Friday  this  week,  Ms.  Banks,  the  former 
mayor  pro  tern  of  Romulus,  will  be  honored  by 
the  Romulus  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  their 
10th  annual  "Romulus  Person  of  the  Year  " 

Mary  Ann  Banks  is  a  lifelong  reskJent  of 
Romulus,  which  is  knovwi  to  the  rest  of  Michi- 
gan arxl  the  Nation  principally  as  the  home  of 
the  Detrort  Metro  Ajrport.  I  can  say  wittiout 
tear  of  corrtradKtkxi  ttiat  no  one  has  given 
more  of  herself  to  Romulus  over  the  years 
than  Mary  Ann. 

When  she  retired  last  year,  Mary  Ann  had 
served  for  12  years  as  mayor  pro  tem  and 
chairperson  of  the  Romulus  City  Council.  Her 
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official  duties  involved  her  in  every  aspect  of 
community  affairs— business  development, 
public  safety,  education,  and  recreation. 

Ms.  Banks  has  been  an  outstanding  pnjblic 
servant,  not  just  as  an  elected  official,  but 
also  as  an  employee  of  the  Romulus  school 
system.  In  addition  to  her  duties  as  secretary 
for  special  services,  Mary  Ann  enriched  the 
lives  of  Romulus  schoolchildren  in  a  number 
of  ways.  She  established  the  annual  Student 
Government  Day  at  Romulus  City  Hall,  she 
has  volunteered  countless  hours  to  help  orga- 
nize and  run  school  fairs  and  PTA  activities, 
and  she  has  grven  generously  of  her  time  as  a 
speaker  in  the  schools,  helping  to  make  civics 
and  government  classes  relevant  and  mean- 
ingful to  hundreds  of  Romulus  students. 

I  applaud  the  greater  Romulus  Chamljer  of 
Commerce  for  honoring  Mary  Ann  Banks.  She 
nchly  deserves  the  honor.  Romulus  is  lucky  to 
have  tjenefited  in  so  many  ways  from  Mary 
Ann's  talents,  energy,  civic  pride,  foresight, 
and  her  generous  spirit. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  NORMAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  David  Norman  of  my  17th 
Congressional  Distnct  of  Ohio,  who  is  the 
statewide  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  [VFW]  "Why  I  Say  No  to  Dnjgs"  essay 
contest. 

The  VFW  sponsored  the  contest  for  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  graders  from  all  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  in  Ohio.  David 
IS  an  eighth  grader  at  Mineral  Ridge  Middle 
School  and  his  winning  essay  is  a  personal 
account  of  what  it  is  like  living  with  parents 
who  are  addicted  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  read  David's 
essay.  I  feel  David's  story  needs  to  be  told 
because  it  exemplifies  the  situation  that  many 
of  our  Nation's  youth  live  with  today. 
Why  I  Say  No  to  Drugs 

In  this  paper  I  am  going  to  relate  an  au- 
thentic story  of  a  very  happy  husband,  wife, 
and  son.  and  how  drugs  affected  their  lives. 
Things  were  great  until  the  father  began  as- 
sociating with  the  wrong  people  and  started 
taking  drugs  regularly.  Driving  home  from 
work  one  tragic  night,  after  smoking  mari- 
juana and  drinking  a  great  deal  of  alcohol, 
he  lost  control  of  his  car  and  killed  himself 
and  two  other  people.  With  his  death  he 
left  t)ehind  a  wife  and  an  18-month-old  son. 

The  mother  of  this  son  had  also  been  oc- 
casionally experimenting  with  pot.  She 
eventually  entered  into  a  second  marriage 
with  a  dope  addict  and  they  had  a  son,  but 
one  year  later  they  were  divorced.  This  was 
followed  by  another  marriage  to  another 
dope  addict,  and  another  son  was  bom. 
Throughout  all  these  events,  the  oldest  boy 
was  being  abused,  lieaten,  and  mistreated  in 
many  ways.  As  a  4-year-oId  he  was  placed  in 
a  closet  and  the  door  was  locked.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  closet  served  as  his  l)ed- 
room.  He  uncomfortably  slept  on  a  shelf 
while  one  younger  brother  slept  on  the  floor 
l)elow  him. 

After  years  of  this  abuse,  the  oldest  Ixjy  fi- 
nally  ran  away  to  live  with  grandparents 


who  legally  adopted  him.  The  two  younger 
boys,  however,  remained  at  home  with  the 
mother.  Eventually  the  mother  attempted 
suicide,  and  the  father  was  imprisoned  for 
drug-dealing.  When  all  of  this  occurred,  the 
mother  gave  away  her  two  sons  to  strangers 
and  then  tried  to  kill  herself  again.  Family 
and  friends  were  hired  to  find  the  two  boys. 
Concerned  aunts  and  uncles  sold  property 
and  personal  items  very  dear  to  them  in 
their  efforts  to  discover  the  children.  One 
was  found  1.500  miles  away,  and  the  other 
just  one  block  from  his  home.  One  of  the 
Iroys  was  sent  to  live  with  his  genuine 
father,  whUe  the  other  moved  in  with  foster 
parents. 

The  boy  who  lived  with  his  real  father  got 
a  bad  rap  because,  unfortunately,  the  father 
was  a  Junkie.  Again,  the  child  suffered 
abuse  and  was  eventually  taken  away  to  live 
with  an  aunt.  The  mother  finally  began  to 
straighten  out  her  life,  and  did  gain  custody 
of  the  boys  again.  As  of  this  writing,  the 
father  has  been  released  from  jail,  and  the 
mother  is  attending  school.  Sounds  good, 
huh?  Well,  they  are  still  on  drugs.  They 
have  not  learned!  They  have  ruined  many 
lives,  including  those  of  three  boys  who  will 
never  he  the  same.  The  oldest  one  has  un- 
dergone counseling  for  9  years,  still  experi- 
ences horrible  nightmares,  and  has  been  af- 
fected In  many  other  ways. 

I  hate  drugs  because  I  am  that  oldest  boy. 
Before  becoming  addicted  to  narcotics,  a 
person  should  think  of  the  many  other 
people  who  love  him.  and  if  he  truly  loves 
them  in  return,  he  will  say  no  to  drugs.  Not 
only  can  a  person  kill  himself,  but  he  can 
cause  much  harm  to  everyone  around  him. 
Believe  me,  I  know! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  David  Norman  on  his  prize- 
winning  essay.  His  story  brings  to  light  the 
plight  of  children  in  America  who  are  victims 
of  parents  and  relatives  who  are  chemically 
dependent.  David  deserves  our  admiration 
and  respect  for  having  the  courage  to  tell  his 
story.  I  am  honored  to  represent  this  out- 
standing young  man. 


DOCTORS  IN  DISTRESS 


HON.  GREG  UUGHUN 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 
Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
strain  in  the  medical  profession  in  rural  Amer- 
ica caused  by  overregulation,  as  mentioned  in 
a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled,  "Doctors  in  Distress."  The 
over  regulation  of  the  medical  profession  has 
caused  a  professional  malaise  in  the  profes- 
sion that  has  affected  rural  hospital  closings 
and  Medicare  costs.  These  are  some  reasons 
why  men  and  women  have  t>een  applyir>g  to 
medical  school  in  small  numt)ers  in  recent 
years,  and  why  we  have  more  burned-out  doc- 
tors in  a  profession  that  is  changing  very  rap- 
idly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  well  noted  doctors  from 
my  home  district.  Dr.  Dennis  Wagner  and  his 
brother  Dr.  Robert  Wagner  of  Shiner,  TX,  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  in  a  New  Yori<  Times 
feature  article — February  19  issue — when  they 
sakj  they  spend  40  percent  of  their  time  on 
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papenwork.  The  skyrocketing  medical  costs 
combined  with  the  hospital  crisis  in  rural 
America  is  one  reason  excellent  doctors  are 
leaving  their  professions  and  entering  other 
fields.  From  1975  to  1985,  the  numljer  of  rural 
doctors  increased  by  14.2  percent  and  great 
gains  were  made. 

However,  these  gains  must  be  looked  at 
with  a  grain  of  salt  when  you  consider  that  in 
a  recent  survey,  25  percent  of  rural  doctors 
sakJ  they  were  dissatisfied  with  rural  practice 
and  were  planning  to  leave  within  5  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  possible  solution  now  t)eing 
considered  by  lawmakers  would  reimburse 
rural  hospitals  their  fair  share  of  medicare 
payments,  and  give  more  attention  to  the  pro- 
fessional needs  of  doctors.  If  such  proposals 
are  implemented,  it  would  help  to  solve  a  rural 
hospital  crisis. 

Cleariy,  the  excessive  papenwork,  hospital 
closings  and  over  regulatksn  is  developing  into 
a  crisis  for  the  medical  doctor  in  the  heartland 
of  America.  Something  must  t)e  done  so  that 
doctors  who  have  dedicated  their  life  to  the 
medical  profession,  like  the  Wagners  did,  may 
practice  medk:ine  without  excessive  regula- 
tions and  rules  that  threaten  to  stifle  their 
abilities  to  provide  the  care  needed  In  rural 
America. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  annexation  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia  in  1940  stands  in  the 
annals  of  wortd  history  as  one  of  the  most 
shameful  acts  of  international  banditry  ever 
perpetrated  upon  defenseless  people.  As  the 
worid's  democracies  watched,  Hitler  and 
Stalin  divkjed  Europe  and  set  the  stage  for 
Worid  War  II.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
along  with  other  nations,  suffered  indescrib- 
ably as  the  result  of  these  criminal  acts. 

For  almost  five  decades,  the  Estonians 
have  been  subjected  to  genocidal  foreign  oc- 
cupation. With  few  meaningful  optk>ns  and 
limKed  resources,  they  have  never  ceased  to 
resist  and  fight.  Tens  of  thousands  of  un- 
marked graves  in  Sitieria  bear  silent  testimony 
to  their  suffering  arKJ  steadfast  desire  for  free- 
dom. Those  who  were  able  to  flee  continued 
their  struggle  at>road,  some  fighting  and  dying 
on  faraway  battlefields.  Their  final  resting 
places,  from  Finland  to  Arlington,  VA,  attest  to 
tfieir  valor  and  willingness  to  fight  wherever 
freedom  was  threatened. 

On  February  24,  Estonians  everywhere 
marited  ttie  72d  anniversary  of  Estonia's  dec- 
laration of  independence  with  renewed  hope 
that  past  wrongs  will  be  set  right  and  tfiat 
freedom  will  be  tfieirs  again.  There  can  t)e  no 
real  peace  or  justice  in  ttie  worid  until  their 
Estonians,  along  with  ttieir  Baltic  neighbors 
and  a\\  other  oppressed  peoples  in  the  world, 
are  again  masters  of  ttieir  own  land  and  tt>eir 
own  fate.  On  this  anniversary,  let  us  recommit 
ourselves  to  support  ttiem  in  their  struggle  for 
national  survival  and  independence.  This  sup- 
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port  should  be  unequivocal  and  based  on  the 
same  ideals  and  principles  tfiat  generations  of 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  for.  The 
greatest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  ^heir  sacri- 
fices is  to  champion  the  rekirxJIIng  of  freedom 
wfierever  it  has  been  extinguished.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  betray  our  own  heritage. 
Elagu  Eesti  (Long  Live  Estonia). 


THE  AIRBORNE  SELF- 
PROTECTION  JAMMER 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  discuss  the  Airtwme  Self-Pro- 
tection Jammer  [ASP J].  As  some  of  you  may 
be  aware,  the  Air  Force  has  eliminated  fund- 
ing for  the  ASPJ  in  the  Presklent's  fiscal  year 
1991  budget.  Tfiey  have  taken  this  actkin  de- 
spite a  dozen  years  of  consistent  Congres- 
sional support  for  ASPJ.  The  Air  Force  has 
deckjed  to  cut  this  program  because  they 
have  some  questions  regarding  the  test  per- 
formar>ce  of  ASPJ,  and  because  they  need  to 
find  some  place  to  cut  in  their  budget.  But  can 
the  Air  Force  really  afford  to  eliminate  the 
ASPJ  program.  The  Navy,  whk:h  has  also  in- 
vested consklerable  amounts  of  research  and 
development  funds  believes  that  the  ASPJ  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Furthermore,  every  indi- 
cation is  that  the  ASPJ  will  indeed  meet  all  ex- 
pectations. 

ASPJ  is  planned  for  approximately  2,200 
Navy  and  USAF  AV-8B,  F-14,  F-16,  and  F/ 
A-18  aircraft.  In  constant  year  dollars  the  ac- 
quisition cost  of  ASPJ  to  protect  these  aircraft 
is  approximately  $60  billion.  The  acquisition 
cost  of  ASPJ  to  protect  these  aircraft  Is  akXHJt 
$2.5  billksn  when  purchased  in  economk:al 
quantities.  That  is  what  I  call  a  leverage  item. 
ASPJ  is  the  most  thoroughly  tested  system  in 
the  history  of  jammer  developments.  There 
have  been  over  8,000  hours  of  ground  tests 
and  500  hours  of  flight  test  in  the  F-16  and 
F-18  aircraft  Any  deficiencies  in  ASPJ  relate 
more  to  the  inability  to  define  arxj  provkte  the 
proper  operational  test  environment  than  ttie 
ability  of  ASPJ  to  perform.  For  example,  the 
measure  of  effectiveness  criteria  was  so 
flawed  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  redone.  Amazingly,  the 
important  capability  of  ASPJ  to  prevent  mis- 
siles from  being  launched  wasn't  even  evalu- 
ated. 

ASPJ  is  ready  and  it  performs.  There  are 
over  400  LANTIRN  equipped  F-16  aircraft 
and  over  500  Navy  F/A-18's  ttiat  must  have 
ASPJ  today.  The  Air  Force  wonders  if  they 
can  afford  self  protectkjn.  How  can  they  not 
afford  it?  A  5-percent  reductnn  in  aircraft 
would  provkje  sufficient  offset  for  this  critk^lly 
needed  protection.  Where  in  tfie  txjdget  is  ttie 
Air  Force  plannirig  to  provkje  protection  for 
these  high  valued  aircraft?  Is  tf>ere  really  a  net 
cost  benefit  from  oVn&i  alternative  systems 
consideririg  planes  and  lives  lost  to  a  less  ef- 
fective system,  not  to  mention  ttie  added  cost 
and  time  needed  to  develop  a  replacement  to 
ASPJ?  The  fact  is,  ttiere  are  no  otfier  systems 
available  that  can  do  tf>e  job.  Ottier  existing 
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systems  have  very  Hmited  threat  capability 
and  must  be  redesigned,  combined,  repack- 
aged and  retested  in  the  F-16  aircraft  All  of 
this  for  a  system  less  capable  tfian  the  one 
we  already  have — ASPJ,  ttie  very  type  of  le- 
veraged system  we  need  at  this  time  of 
budget  stretching.  Every  $1M  spent  on  ASPJ 
from  this  point  forward  will  save  us  many  mil- 
lk>ns  more  in  saved  aircraft  or  reduced  force 
structure  requirenrtents  This  is  rrat  the  time  to 
stop  a  very  well-conceived  program  after  over 
$1  bilton  of  expenditures,  just  wtien  tfte  cost 
and  force  structure  t)enefits  are  being  real- 
ized. ASPJ  is  in  low  rate  production  right  now. 
As  I  stated  before  the  Navy  strongly  supports 
the  program.  Reasonable  putilk:  policy  irxli- 
cates  that  this  low  rate  production  shouki  be 
continued  by  ttie  Navy  and  Air  Force  witfxxjt 
costly  interruptions  until  the  Defense  Acquis^- 
tk>n  Board  makes  ttieir  determinatkyi  for  full 
rate  productksn.  The  Air  Force  must  continue 
its  final  verifrcatkjn  testing  of  tfie  ASPJ  in  tfie 
F-16  aircraft  this  year  and  shouW  restore  its 
suppon  of  the  ASPJ  Program  in  1991  budget 
No  other  path  makes  sense. 


UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
POLAND:  INITIAL  REPORT  TO 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  26.  1990 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary 
15.  1990,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
received  an  initial  report  concerning  United 
States  agricultural  and  economic  stabilizatnn 
fund  assistance  to  Poland  under  Publk:  Law 
101-179.  tfie  Support  for  East  European  De- 
mocracy [SEED]  Act  of  1989. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Departkknt  OP  State. 
Washington,  DC,  February  13.  1990. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Pasckll. 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dkak    Mr.    Chairman:    The    Department 
herewith   transmits  an   initial  report  con- 
cerning assistance  to  Poland,  as  required  by 
section  102(a)  of  Public  Law  101-179.  "The 
Supc>ort    For    East    European    Democracy 
(SEED)  Act  of  1989." 
Sincerely. 

Janet  G.  Mdllins, 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislatitie  Affairs. 
Enclosure:  As  stated. 

Polish  Stabilization  Punt 
On  January  2.  1990,  a  stabilization  fund 
for  Poland  (the  Fund)  went  into  effect. 
Pledges  totaling  approximately  $1  billion 
have  been  made.  Of  this  amount  the  U.S. 
has  contributed  a  grant  of  $199.14  million  as 
authorized  by  Section  102(c)  of  PL  grant  of 
$199.14  million  as  authorized  by  Section 
102(c)  of  PL  101-179— the  SEED  Act.  Other 
contributors  to  date  are  listed  in  the  at- 
tached fact  sheet. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ing the  provision  of  the  U.S.  grant,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  two  countries  wUl  decide  in 
the  future  on  the  purposes  for  which  the 
U.S.  grant  will  be  used  after  the  Fund  has 
t>een  terminated. 
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The  Fund  is  designed  to  support  the  cur- 
rency reform  Instituted  by  Poland  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990.  Under  this  reform  the  zloty  was 
sharply  devalued  and  an  official  rate  of 
9,500  zloUes=$l  was  established.  Also,  the 
Polsh  authorities  enacted  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  limited  convertibility  of  the  zloty. 
by  enabling  residents  to  obtain  freely  for- 
eign exchange  for  Importation  of  merchan- 
dise and  selected  services. 

As  of  February  2,  Poland  has  not  drawn 
on  the  Fund.  The  currency  reform  so  far  ap- 
pears successful  and  the  parallel  market 
rate  for  the  zloty  has  appreciated. 

BRUME  LOAN 

In  further  support  of  Poland's  program  to 
attack  inflation  and  to  implement  necessary 
economic  refonns,  the  U.S.  also  organized  a 
bridge  loan  of  $500  million  for  Poland.  The 
U.S.  contribution  amounted  to  $200  million. 
Drawdowns  and  subsequent  repayments 
under  the  bridge  loan  are  linked  to  future 
disbursements  to  Poland  by  the  IMF  and 
IBRD.  U.S.  funds  for  the  bridge  loans  are 
from  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 

DEBT  RELIET 

On  January  12,  U.S.  officials  met  with 
other  members  of  the  "Paris  Club"  for  in- 
formal discussions  on  rescheduling  Polish 
debt  to  member  countries.  Negotiations 
with  Polish  authorities  will  begin  during  the 
week  of  February  12  and  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  major  rescheduling  of  Polish 
debt  on  very  generous  terms.  Informal  dis- 
cussions have  also  been  held  between  the 
Paris  Club  and  representatives  of  commeri- 
cal  banks  aimed  at  achieving  comparable 
treatment  of  the  two  sets  of  creditors. 
These  discussions  will  continue  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Initial  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  on  Poland's  requirement  for  agricultur- 
al assistance  (Title  VII,  Section  701(a)(2)ff.). 

As  specifically  regards  to  food  aid  and 
other  agricultural  assistance  (as  opposed  to 
macroeconomic  assistance),  the  following  in- 
formation is  submitted  to  meet  these  report- 
ing requirements. 

Initial  steps  taken  to  provide  food  aid  in- 
clude Congressional  direction  to  pledge  not 
less  than  $125  mlUlon  in  FY  1990.  To  date, 
$120  million  has  been  programmed  to  pro- 
vide com,  pork  bellies,  vegetable  oil,  rice. 
and  cotton  to  Poland.  Our  intention  is  to 
provide  U.S.  feedgralns  as  much  needed 
inputs  to  support  the  Polish  dairy,  livestock 
and  poultry  sectors.  In  that  vain,  USDA  in- 
tends to  make  available  an  additional  $5 
million  in  com  under  existing  authority. 
The  Poles  recently  indicated  the  need  for 
obtaining  wheat  over  the  coming  months. 
which  we  are  currently  reviewing. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  Western 
food  aid  not  undercut  domestic  agriculture 
production.  We  are  working  with  the  Polish 
Government  and  other  donors  to  find  ways 
to  bring  more  farmers'  stock  to  urban  mar- 
kets. 

In  December  1989,  Secretary  Yeutter  and 
his  Polish  counterpart  signed  a  framework 
agreement  aimed  at  providing  administra- 
tive and  technical  assistance  to  Poland's  ag- 
riculture. The  cooperation  Includes  activi- 
ties that  will  enhance  Poland's  agricultural 
production,  marketing.  Inspection,  and  re- 
search systems. 

Ten  separate  working  groups  will  be 
formed  to  cooperatively  work  on  assessing 
Poland's  requirements  for  additional  agri- 
cultural assistance  in  FY  1990  and  future 
years. 

A  DSDA  Extension  Service  team  of  seven 
persons  will  spend  ten  days  In  Poland  in 
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February  assessing  immediate  agricultural 
needs.  The  team  will  be  evaluating  Poland's 
existing  agricultural  extension  system  along 
with  its  rural  infrastructure. 

As  currently  programmed  commcxlltles 
arrive  and  are  distributed  in  Poland,  and  the 
working  groups  mentioned  above  begin  to 
work  with  their  Polish  counterparts,  USDA 
will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  evaluate 
its  programs  and  assess  future  Polish  needs. 
We  anticipate  being  able  to  make  available 
an  assessment  update,  as  required  by  the 
SE^ED  Act  by  mid-summer. 

Poland  has  also  transmitted  a  request  for 
considerable  assistance  in  obtaining  non- 
commodity  farm  Inputs.  Neither  the  Act  nor 
other  existing  programs  provide  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment mechanism  for  meeting  such  a  re- 
quest on  an  immediate  basis.  In  response 
USDA  has  undertaken  a  considerable  effort 
to  publicize  the  need  in  the  U.S.  private 
sector  and  is  working  with  various  private 
groups  to  explore  avenues  of  assistsoice. 

Fact  Sheet— Poland:  Stabilization  Fitnd 

Purp)Ose.— The  Fund  will  complement  re- 
sources provided  by  International  Monetary 
Fund  [the  IMF]  and  will  be  available  to  sup- 
port policies  aimed  at  liberalization  of  pay- 
ments and  transfers  for  current  internation- 
al transactions.  The  Fund  will  bolster  the 
credibility  of  such  policies  by  providing  an 
additional  line  of  reserves. 

Amount.— At  least  US$1  billion. 

Start-up  date.— January  2,  1990. 

Term.— The  term  of  the  F\ind  will  be  one 
year  with  the  possibility  of  extension  for  a 
further  period. 

Contributions.— Grants  and  loans  and 
credit  lines  will  be  provided  in  the  following 
amounts  from  at  least  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

United  States:  US$200,000,000;  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany:  US$  equivalent 
250,000,000;  United  Kingdom: 

US$100,000,000;  Japan:  US$  equivalent 
150,000,000;  France:  US$  equivalent 
100,000,000;  Italy:  US$100,000,000;  Canada: 
US$25,000,000;  Austria:  US$20,000,000;  Swit- 
zerland: US$30,000,000;  Spain; 
US$14,000,000;  Turkey;  US$750,000;  Portu- 
gal: US$2,500,000;  Sweden:  US$  equivalent 
10,500,000. 

Fund  owner  and  stabilization  borrower.— 
National  Bank  of  Poland  (NBP). 

Depository.— The  Fund  is  to  be  held  In  an 
account  established  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  [FRBNYl  in  the  name  of 
NBP. 

Executive  committee.— An  Operating  com- 
mittee of  contributing  countries  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Washington,  D.C.,  comprising 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  IMF  or  other 
representatives  of  governments  of  such 
countries.  The  Committee  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  the  operation  and  termi- 
nation of  the  Fund.  The  United  States  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Secretariat  work  of 
the  Operating  Committee. 

Operation  of  the  Fund.— The  Fund  will  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  line  of  reserves  for 
sales  of  foreign  exchange  by  NBP  to  the 
Polish  foreign  exchange  banks.  Any  draw- 
downs from  the  F\ind  will  be  matched  by 
use  of  Polish  foreign  currency  holdings. 
Similarly,  NBP  purchases  of  foreign  ex- 
change from  Polish  foreign  exchange  banks 
will  be  used  In  equal  portions  to  reconstitute 
any  drawdowns  of  Poland's  foreign  currency 
holdings  and  Fund  resources. 

General  review.— The  operation  of  the 
Fund  will  be  reviewed  by  contributors  In 
consultation  with  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  IMF  and  Poland  before  June  30,  1990. 
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A  RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE 
ISSUE  OP  TRANSYLVANIAN 
HUNGARIANS 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  its  83  years  of  existence,  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  has  proudly  and  effec- 
tively represented  the  views  of  the  1.8  million 
Hungarian  Americans  in  this  country. 

Fix  several  decades,  the  American  Hungari- 
an Federation  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  for  human  and  cultural  rights  as  well 
as  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the  2.5 
million  Hungarians  Irving  in  Transylvania, 
which  is  currently  part  of  Romania. 

Since  the  dreaded  C^eausescu  regime  was 
overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  the  people, 
the  federation  has  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  issue  of  Transytvanian  Hungarians 
drafted  by  the  national  president  Rt.  Rev. 
Tibor  Domotor  and  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  the 
chairman  of  the  federation's  international  rela- 
tions committee.  Both  Reverend  Domotor  and 
Dr.  Szaz  have  dedicated  many  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  fight  for  human  rights  and  against 
the  (Dommunist  dogma. 

I  insert  this  resolution  into  the  Record. 

A  Petition  From  the  Akerican  Hungarian 
Federation  on  Behalf  of  the  HtTNCARiANS 
Living  in  Transylvania  and  for  a  Just 
AND  Lasting  Peace  in  Europe 
The  American  Hungarian  Federation  was 
founded  in  1906  and  chartered  by  an  act  of 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1907  to  serve 
as  the  umbrella  organization  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Hungarians  living  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  On  January  6,   1990  in 
Linden.  New  Jersey,  the  board  of  directors 
of    the    American    Hungarian    Federation 
passed  the  following  resolutions. 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  initiate  a 
call  for  an  international  conference  under 
the  terms  of  the  1975  Helsinki  declaration 
to  review  the  question  of  national  bound- 
aries in  disputed  areas  of  Europe. 

2.  That  the  right  of  self-determination,  as 
annunciated  in  the  famous  14  points  of 
P»resident  Wilson,  serve  as  the  basis  for  all 
border  revisions  and  be  especially  applied  to 
the  Eu-eas  detached  form  Hungary  by  force 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II. 

3.  That  the  international  conference 
ratify  by  treaty  the  new  boundaries  and 
guarantee  them  something  the  United 
States  failed  to  do  after  World  War  I  and  II. 

The  seeds  of  World  War  III  were  planted 
in  the  unilateral  peace  treaties  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  and  unless  an  international 
conference  resolves  by  peaceful  means  the 
unjust  and  unstable  boundaries  of  Hungary. 
Germany  and  the  nationalities  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans,  the  people  in  these 
areas  will  try  to  resolve  the  issues  through 
force  and  bloodshed  that  wlU  spread  beyond 
their  Immediate  geographic  area  and  In- 
volve the  United  States  and  other  nations  in 
another  world-wide  tragedy. 

Until  such  time  as  an  International  con- 
ference can  complete  the  above  requested 
action,  we  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  further  re- 
quest. 
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4.  That  the  United  States  government 
demand  form  the  present  and  future  Roma- 
nian governments  that  they  grant  auton- 
omy to  the  Hungarian  population  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 

We  should  demand  the  Immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  school  system,  includ- 
ing the  Bolyai  University,  to  its  previous 
role  as  the  preserver,  protector  and  trans- 
mitter of  Hungarian  language  and  culture 
in  Transylvania. 

We  should  demand  that  bilingual  equality 
between  Hungarian  and  Romanian  be  estab- 
lished. That  there  be  freedom  to  use  either 
language  In  all  public  and  private  communi- 
cation and  that  Edl  Hungarian  places  and 
monuments  be  designated  by  their  Hungari- 
an names. 

We  should  demand  that  the  forced  reset- 
tlement of  Hungarians  outside  of  Transylva- 
nia be  terminated  and  those  already  forced 
to  settle  in  other  parts  of  Romania  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  former  areas  within 
Transylvania. 

We  should  demand  that  the  Romanian 
government  respect  the  basic  human  rights 
of  all  Hungarians  in  Transylvania  to  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech  and  participation  in 
the  political  process  of  their  region  and 
country. 

We  should  demand  that  an  international 
commission  be  established  to  monitor  the 
compliance  of  the  Romanian  government  in 
the  above  areas. 

The  year  1990  marks  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  a  treaty  based  on 
hatred,  vlndlctiveness  and  obsolete  military 
considerations.  This  treaty  was  reconfirmed 
by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  that  saw  the 
division  of  Europe  into  two  ideological  and 
economic  systems. 

Lincoln  remarked  a  nation  cannot  live 
half-free  and  half  slave.  The  revolutions 
sweeping  central  and  eastern  Europe  start- 
ing in  1989  show  that  you  can  by  force  of 
arms  suppress  the  flame  of  freedom,  but 
you  cannot  extinguish  it.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  a 
stand  for  freedom  and  self-determination  of 
these  people  along  just  and  ethical  lines.  In- 
action on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
at  this  time  will  only  insure  that  it  will  at  a 
later  point  In  time  be  caught  up  In  a  confla- 
gration it  could  have  at  least  tried  to  pre- 
vent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELSIE  MALLEY 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  lady  who  is  cele- 
brating her  100th  birthday  on  March  6,  1990. 

Elsie  Malley,  one  of  seven  children,  was 
bom  on  a  farm  in  Alma,  KS.  She  has  fond 
memories  of  her  childhood  there;  everything 
from  the  swimming  hole  to  cherished  family 
Christmases. 

At  age  13,  Elsie  quit  school  to  go  to  work 
cleaning  houses,  where  she  began  a  lifetime 
of  sharing  with  others.  Later,  she  became  a 
nursemaid,  and  then  a  department  store  clerk 
in  Topeka,  KS. 

Elsie  moved  to  Ckjiorado,  and  while  caring 
for  a  woman  friend,  met  and  married  Andrew 
in  1911.  They  settled  in  their  home  at  18th 
and  Logan  in  Denver.  However,  Andrew 
passed  away  in  1929,  and  for  5  years  after 
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that,  Elsie  worked  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  She  later  married  Henry,  the  owner  of  a 
meat  market.  They  bought  a  ranch  in  the 
Smoky  Hill  area,  and  the  running  of  the  ranch 
fell  into  Elsie's  hands  as  Henry  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  his  native  Germany.  Henry  passed 
away  In  1966,  and  in  1967  she  married  Henry 
Malley  and  moved  to  Brcxlus,  MT.  Henry 
Malley  died,  leaving  her  with  a  nightclub  in 
Brodus,  which  she  sold  and  with  the  proceeds 
bought  a  much  needed  library  there. 

Elsie  returned  to  Denver  in  1971,  and  as 
the  generous  caring  person  she  is,  contributed 
greatly  to  a  fundraising  drive  to  build  a  senior 
center  in  Englewood,  CX).  Her  generosity 
helped  the  dream  come  true,  and  the  Malley 
Senior  (Center  in  Englewood  opened  in  1977. 
It  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  the  State, 
with  over  9,000  members. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Elsie  M.  Malley  for 
her  caring  spirit  of  giving  to  others  and  to  wish 
her  great  happiness  on  the  occasion  of  her 
100th  birthday. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS  PAIR  HIKES 
APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 


THE  FAMILY  TAX  RELIEF  AND 
SAVINGS  PLAN 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 
Mr.  SCHUETTE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing three  bills  to  reduce  taxes  and  pro- 
vide incentives  to  save  for  the  lower  and 
middle  class  Amencan. 

I  call  this  package  of  bills  "The  Family  Tax 
Relief  and  Savings  Plan."  The  first  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  rate,  the 
second  is  a  modified  IRA  plan  to  help  families 
save  for  first  time  home  purchases,  child  care, 
education,  and  medical  expenses  as  well  as 
retirement,  and  the  third  is  a  tax  feature  which 
would  significantly  increase  the  standard  de- 
duction for  those  families  truly  unable  to  save 
for  the  same  purposes. 

All  three  bills  are  geared  toward  economic 
expansion,  saving  for  the  future,  and  making 
more  money  available  for  investment  in  our 
great  Amencan  economy.  Historically,  our  Tax 
Ckxie  has  been  structured  away  from  savings 
and  toward  consumption;  consumption  has 
become  ingrained  in  our  national  psyche.  My 
legislation  will  tilt  the  Code  toward  increased 
savings. 

This  change,  of  course,  is  necessary  due  to 
the  recent  erosion  in  the  level  of  national  sav- 
ings. The  United  States  finds  itself  in  a  critical 
situation.  Our  personal  and  national  savings 
rates  are  simply  too  low  to  provide  necesssary 
capital  from  within  our  own  borders  for  the  en- 
trepreneurs who  are  the  backbone  of  our  na- 
tional economic  growth.  Unless  this  problem 
is  addressed  s<x)n,  our  future  competitiveness 
and  our  ability  to  maintain  our  current  stand- 
ard of  living  could  easily  be  seriously  affected. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  pro- 
moting savings,  investment,  education,  and 
improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  average 
American  to  provide  housing,  child  care,  edu- 
cation, and  medical  care  for  his  or  her  family. 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  takes  deter- 
mination and  stamina,  not  to  mention  a  big 
heart  and  big  thtghs,  to  hike  the  length  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 

We  have  two  young  Virgin  Islands  reskJents 
who  made  the  full-length,  2.000-mile  trek  on 
the  Appalachian  Trail  and  I  want  to  bnng  their 
attention  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Sarah  Glass 
and  Brian  Dierk  joined  an  elite  group  that  has 
completed  this  hike  and  I  want  to  express  the 
Virgin  Islands'  pnde  in  their  unique  accom- 
plishment. 

Many  people  start  the  Appalachian  Trail 
every  spnng,  but  only  a  few  have  the  disci- 
pline and  determination  to  carry  on  all 
summer  and  finish  up  as  the  fall  colors  Ijegin 
to  appear  in  Maine.  Bnan  and  Sarah  have 
joined  that  elite  group 

Bnan  and  Sarah  trained  hard,  hiking  the 
beautiful  steep  mountains  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  to  prepare  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  For  months  prior  to  the  hike, 
they  could  be  seen  every  day  climljtng  our 
own  mountains  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weather 
They  showed  great  discipline  and  they 
achieved  their  goal. 

I  want  to  place  this  story  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Daily  News  that  recounts  their  achieve- 
ment into  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
express  my  congratulations  to  both  of  ttiem. 
[From  the  Virgin  Island  Daily  News] 

2,000-MiLE  Appalachian  Hike  is  Rare  Feat 
FOR  Virgin  Island  Pair 

(By  Isaac  Causey) 

Daily  News  Sportswriter 

Would  you  walk  2.000  miles  for  nothing? 

I  wouldn't,  but  would  you? 

Well,  Sarah  Glass  did.  Earlier  this  year. 
Glass  and  her  friend.  Brian  Dierk,  both  of 
St.  Thomas,  hiked  on  the  Appalachian  Trail 
from  Georgia  to  Maine. 

"I  wouldn't  recommend  it  to  anyone." 
Glass  said  of  the  journey,  which  lasted  from 
April  21  until  Oct.  3.  'It  was  a  challenge  we 
had.  I  guess  everyone  gets  them." 

But  get  this:  According  to  Jean  Cashin  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Committee,  the 
group  supervising  the  event,  out  of  about 
1,200  people  a  year  entering  the  hike,  less 
than  100  actually  finish  it.  In  the  event's  46- 
year  history,  only  about  1.800  people  have 
finished  the  hike. 

"It  was  hard  and  exciting."  said  Dierk.  25. 
"I  think  it  was  the  challenge  that  made  us 
do  it." 

Glass  said  that  in  order  to  get  a  badge. 
each  person  who  completes  the  hike  must 
wTlte  a  letter  describing  the  journey. 

Can  you  imagine  yourself  climbing  hills 
and  mountains,  while  fighting  the  rain,  wild 
animals  and  fatigue,  just  for  a  badge?  Some 
challenge,  indeed. 

Well.  Glass  and  Dierk  did. 

"About  90  piercent  of  the  people  who  drop 
out  do  it  before  they  make  it  to  Kentucky." 
Glass  said.  "When  we  were  walking  up  the 
hill  for  the  start  of  the  hike,  folks  even 
starting  dropping  out  then. 
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"After  our  first  day  hiking,  in  which  we 
did  8.7  miles.  I  said.  Oh  my  God.  what  have 
we  gotten  ourselves  into  now?"  My  feet  were 
hurting  and  I  wondered  if  we  could  make 
it." 

Come  on.  Two  thousand  miles  ...  It  can't 
be  that  bad.  I  mean,  it's  only  a  40-hour  ride 
while  driving  50  mph.  Plus.  Glass  and  Dierk 
had  the  luxury  of  sleeping  on  the  hard 
ground  and  eating  canned  food  for  about 
five  months.  In  addition.  Glass  and  Dierk 
carried  backpacks  weighing  45  and  55 
pounds,  respectively. 

"It  was  kind  of  neat."  Glass.  27.  admitted. 
"Strangers  would  come  out  to  the  trail  and 
watch.  Some  would  bring  you  sodas  and 
candy  bars.  They  were  so  supportive." 

Plus,  there  is  the  great  exhilaration  of  fin- 
ishing. Doing  what  only  a  few  have  done. 
The  few.  the  proud  and  the  bold.  The 
chosen  1,800. 

"When  we  made  it  to  the  last  mountain, ' 
Glass  said.  "I  looked  across  the  valleys  and 
waters  and  it  finally  hit  me  that  we  might 
finish  this  thing.  Everybody  was  Jumping  up 
and  down,  hugging  and  kissing  each  other.  I 
thought:  Get  me  to  the  closest  McDon 
aid's.'  " 

The  craziest  thing  about  traveling  on  the 
trail.  Glass  said,  was  meeting  crazy  people— 
for  example.  Crazy  Man. 

Crazy  Man  is  the  name  given  to  a  gentle- 
man on  the  trail  who  fits  the  title.  Glass 
said  she  never  knew  his  real  name,  but 
called  him  'Traveler'  because  he  was  making 
his  seventh  trip  on  the  trail.  Would  you  call 
him  anything  else? 

How  could  someone  train  to  conquer  2,000 
miles  of  wilderness,  hills  and  mountains 
seven  times?  In  fact,  how  could  anyone  get 
in  shape  for  such  a  one-time  experience? 

"There's  nothing  you  can  do  to  train  for 
the  mountains."  she  said.  'We  did  a  lot  of 
walking  around  here.  Both  of  us  are  pretty 
athletic.  I  play  tennis  and  run  a  lot.  but  that 
doesn't  matter  on  the  mountains.  I  tell  you. 
they  take  no  prisoners." 


THE  DANGER  OF  "ICE" 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  20.  1989,  I  introduced  H.R.  3766, 
legislation  making  the  penalties  tor  distnbution 
of  50  grams  of  "ice,"  a  new  smokable  form  of 
speed,  comparable  to  penalties  for  distnbution 
of  50  granfs  of  crack.  Experts  fiave  predicted 
that  ice  will  be  the  crack  of  the  I990's.  My 
legislation  seeks  to  stop  the  distribution  of  ice 
rxiw,  before  dealers  are  able  to  addict  a  new 
generation  of  drug  users. 

Today.  I  woukj  like  to  sfiare  with  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  a  February  8  article 
from  Rolling  Stone  titled  'The  Ice  Age."  As 
the  auttvx  states.  "(a)n  epidemic  of  Ice  in 
America  promises  to  strain  furthier  the  law  en- 
forcement judicial,  educatior^l,  and  social  re- 
sources already  being  spent  in  tfra  Nation's 
war  on  drugs.  Like  fieroin,  coke,  crack,  PCP, 
and  other  drugs  of  choice  in  our  time,  ice 
threatens  health,  lives,  families,  and  social 
fabric." 

Ice  abuse  is  especially  known  for  causing 
schizophrenia  and  paranoia,  resulting  In  epi- 
sodes of  extreme  violence.  As  the  article 
states.  In  Hawaii,  where  ice  abuse  is  epidemic. 
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weapons  seizures  are  up  1 50  percent,  law  en- 
forcement has  confiscated  submachine  guns, 
assault  nfles,  hand  grenades,  rocket  gre- 
nades, and  booby  traps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  attached  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues,  and  urge  their  support 
of  H  R   3766: 

The  Ice  Ace 

HoNOLtn-n.— One  night  as  he  slept,  special 
agents  from  the  DEA  entered  Robert  Li's 
bedroom  and  planted  a  tiny  speaker  in  his 
brain.  The  device  was  top  secret:  it  transmit- 
ted and  received.  It  read  his  thoughts, 
broadcast  voices,  tracked  him  by  satellite  ev- 
erywhere he  went. 

At  work  in  the  produce  department,  he'd 
notice  now  and  then  that  certain  shoppers 
would  stop  their  carts  and  spy  on  him— men. 
women,  teenagers.  He  could  hear  them  talk- 
ing. "He's  spraying  the  lettuce  now,"  they'd 
say. 

At  home  he'd  hear  noises.  He'd  look  out 
the  window,  but  no  one  was  there.  Some- 
times, if  he  looked  quick  enough,  he  could 
glimpse  the  edge  of  a  shirt  collar  in  the 
bushes,  the  bill  of  a  baseball  cap  behind  the 
fence.  Once  he  saw  a  man  with  a  walkie- 
talkie  standing  near  his  car.  "I  know  what 
you're  thinking,"  the  man  said  into  a  hand- 
set. Li  rushed  outside.  The  man  was  gone. 

After  that.  Li  stayed  in  his  room.  The 
broadcasts  got  louder.  He  dug  around  in  his 
ear  with  a  paper  clip,  but  he  couldn't  find 
anything.  Neither  could  the  doctor  who 
patched  him  up  three  times.  "Then  I  start- 
ed thinking  maybe  things  were  planted  in 
my  walls,  planted  in  my  radio,"  Li  says.  "I 
took  apart  everything  in  my  room  you  could 
think  of.  I'd  spend  hours— ten.  twelve,  fif- 
teen straight  hours— just  taking  something 
apart.  Don't  ask  me  what  I  was  looking  for. 
I  mean.  I  knew  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  was 
looking  for  a  mike  or  something  like  that. 
But  they  could  have  easily  put  it  in  there, 
and  you  don't  know  what  it  is.  You  know 
how  many  parts  a  TV  set  has?  I  couldn't 
find  anything,  so  I  put  it  back  together.  I 
don't  know  if  I'll  get  radiation  now.  but  it 
works." 

At  the  moment  Li  is  sitting  on  his  bed. 
propped  on  pillows  against  the  wall,  grind- 
ing his  teeth.  This  is  his  parents'  place,  a 
modest  wood-frame  house  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  island  of  Oahu.  in  the  state  of 
Hawaii,  nine  or  ten  miles  over  the  moun- 
tains from  Waikiki.  It's  a  small  room,  the 
scene  of  his  boyhood,  with  wood  paneling,  a 
shelf  full  of  model  cars  and  spent  disposable 
lighters.  Li  is  twenty-eight,  part  Chinese. 
psLrt  Caucasian,  psirt  Hawaiian.  He  is  dark 
and  mop  haired,  with  hooded  eyes  and  a 
strong  square  chin. 

Li  reaches  into  his  shirt  pocket  and  pulls 
out  a  clear  glass  tube  with  a  hollow  ball  at 
one  end.  a  fluted  mouthpiece  at  the  other. 
At  the  top  of  the  ball  is  a  small  hole;  at  the 
bottom,  a  little  clump  of  crystals.  The  crys- 
tals are  translucent,  shiny,  like  sea  salt  or 
rock  candy.  Li  covers  the  hole  with  his 
finger,  teases  the  glass  ball  with  a  tight  blue 
flame.  In  a  few  seconds  the  crystals  melt, 
then  bubble,  then  v&porize.  Smoke  swirls 
inside  the  ball,  clean  white  smoke,  wispy 
and  warm  like  clouds.  He  sucks  it  through 
the  tube.  Inhales  deeply.  There  is  no  smell. 
It  tastes  to  him  like  vaiUUa.  Others  say  that 
it  tastes  like  green  apples  or  star  fruit,  or 
that  it  tastes  the  way  plumaria  smells.  Li 
exhales,  opens  his  eyes,  smiles. 

The  first  time  Li  smoked  ice  was  six  years 
ago.  He  wasn't  a  drug  type;  he  didn't  even 
smoke  pakalolo.  Hawaiian-grown  pot.  He 
was   a   drinker.    His   was   a   standard -issue 
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American  life.  Since  high  school,  weekends 
had  been  a  case  of  beer,  cruising  the  streets 
of  Waikiki.  gawking  at  tourists,  stopping  in 
at  Masquerades  or  the  Rock  and  Roll  CUnic 
or  maybe  going  in  with  three  friends  on  one 
of  the  whores  strolling  the  beachfront 
avenue  of  shopping  malls.  He  would  do  co- 
caine once  in  a  while,  share  a  half  a  gram, 
not  enough  to  get  really  high.  Just  some- 
thing to  keep  him  awake  a  little  longer,  to 
take  the  wooze  off  the  beer. 

Then  his  buddy  Ron  asked  LI  if  he  wanted 
to  try  something  new.  They  were  on  dinner 
break  on  the  night  shift  at  the  grocery 
store.  Each  smoked  alx>ut  four  hits.  "It  felt 
different."  Li  says.  "I  didn't  know  what  to 
expect,  and  I  didn't  know  the  high,  so  I 
didn't  know  I  was  high.  But  I  noticed  I  kept 
talking  more.  I  was  more  friendly  towards 
people.  Usually  I'm  kind  of  quiet.  It  made 
me  feel  happy,  you  know.  And  it  made  you 
want  to  work  more,  and  work  harder  and 
faster.  I  was  stocking  shelves.  I  was  really 
stocking  those  shelves.  Great  rows.  Perfect 
balance.  I  really  concentrated.  I  hardly  took 
any  breaks." 

For  the  next  six  months.  Li  and  Ron 
would  smoke  crystals  t>efore  work  four  or 
five  times  a  week.  A  week's  worth  cost  them 
only  about  thirty  dollars  apiece.  They'd 
heat  and  smoke,  and  then  the  liquid  would 
cool  and  recrystallize,  stick  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe.  Ice  is  reusable— portable,  too.  The 
pipe  stays  always  loaded  and  ready  to  go. 
They  could  carry  it  anywhere  they  went, 
and  they  did.  Nobody  could  tell  they  were 
on  drugs.  They  seemed  garrulous  and 
happy.  They  got  their  work  done.  They 
were  model  employees. 

In  a  few  months  Li  had  his  own  pli>e.  You 
can  buy  one  at  any  number  of  head  shops  or 
Korean  liquor  stores,  but  only  If  you  ask  for 
a  "liquid-Incense  burner."  If  you  say  "pipe," 
they  won't  understand  you.  At  work.  LI 
started  taking  more  breaks.  Between  breaks 
he'd  think  about  the  next  break. 

Even  though  the  feelings  of  well-being 
and  concentration  and  high  energy  LI  got 
from  smoking  just  a  few  hits  could  last  six 
to  eight  hours,  or  even  longer,  taking  hits 
off  the  pipe  became  his  main  preoccupation. 
Smoking  was  sensual:  the  flame,  the  but>- 
bles.  the  swirl.  It  was  something  he  Just 
kept  thinking  about,  something  he  wanted 
to  do  again  and  again.  After  a  while,  all  he 
ever  wanted  to  do  was  smoke  or  visit  people 
who  smoked.  There  weren't  many  of  those 
around  in  1983,  but  they  foimd  one  another, 
and  their  numlier  grew.  In  the  beg^inning, 
ice  makes  you  want  to  share. 

Li  would  stay  up  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  then  crash.  It  was  hard  to  sleep  at 
first.  His  mind  would  race  and  his  heart 
would  pump.  Then,  Just  as  he'd  start  set- 
tling down,  phasing  out,  a  Jolt  would  run 
through  his  body,  and  he'd  be  up  again, 
wide  awake.  Finally,  he'd  sleep  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours.  Then  he'd  smoke  some  more, 
just  to  get  out  of  bed. 

More  months  passed.  LI  lost  weight,  about 
thirty  pounds.  His  eyes  sunk  into  the  back 
of  his  head  and  his  skin  turned  greenish 
yellow,  but  he  looked  okay  to  himself.  He 
started  calling  In  sick  at  work.  He  stayed  in 
his  room.  "You'd  start  thinking  about 
what's  broken  around  the  house,  how  to  fix 
it,"  he  says.  "Sometimes  you'd  actually  fix 
something.  Most  times  you  Just  think  how 
to  make  things.  Things  Just  for  drugs.  A 
better  pipe.  Or  trying  to  make  something  to 
hold  the  pipe  in  my  car,  so  that  it  only  took 
one  hand  to  operate  the  lighter  and  the 
pipe." 


Sometime  during  his  second  year  of  daily 
use,  LI  became  convinced  that  the  DEA  had 
planted  the  speaker  In  his  brain.  "It's  like 
whatever  I'd  be  doing,  the  voices  would  tell 
me  what  I  was  doing,"  he  says.  "It  would  be 
your  thoughts,  but  in  somebody's  else's 
voice.  Or  I'd  think  something,  and  then 
they'd  say,  "Oh,  I  heard  what  you  Just 
thought."  They  were  playing  with  you.  They 
were  always  teasiiig  you.  TTiey.  I  always  say 
they.  Sometimes  you  think  it's  your  friends. 
Sometimes  you  think  it's  undercovers.  Then 
I  thought  at  one  point  that  maybe  it  was 
this  special  agency  that  helped  you  get  off 
drugs.  I  thought  maybe  my  parents  paid 
these  people  to  trip  me  out  so  bad  that  I'd 
stop." 

LI  was  fired  from  his  Job.  For  the  next  two 
and  a  half  years,  he  stayed  home  and 
smoked.  When  he  thinks  about  that  time. 
It's  kind  of  like  a  movie  he  saw  once,  grainy 
and  hazy,  a  shadow  of  memories.  His  par- 
ents knew  what  he  was  doing  behind  his 
closed  door.  He  told  them  he  was  smoking 
ice.  because  he  didn't  want  them  to  think  he 
was  smoking  crack.  All  those  commercials, 
you  know?  He  didn't  want  them  to  worry. 
Since  he'd  worked  for  many  years  and 
always  lived  at  home,  he  had  quite  a  bit  of 
savings.  He  spent  that,  and  then  he  spent  a 
$5000  credit  line  he'd  opened  to  restore  his 
old  Mustang.  He  ran  his  credit  cards  to  the 
limit  with  instant  cash  advances. 

"I  heard  the  voices  every  single  damn  day 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half,"  says  Li.  'Maybe 
two  years,  three.  It  was  really  bugging  the 
shit  out  of  me.  The  part  that  bugged  me  the 
most  was  that  my  thoughts  were  being  read. 
Like  I  couldn't  have  a  personal  thought  to 
myself.  Your  friends  were  reading  your 
thoughts,  so  you  couldn't  think  nothing 
about  them.  I'd  have  fights  with  my  par- 
ents, and  I'd  say.  You  guys  know  what  I'm 
thinking!'  And  they  would  tell  me  it  was 
Just  the  drugs.  I  would  say.  You  know 
what's  going  on.  You  guys  are  playing  this 
game  with  me.  Just  tell  me  how  you're 
doing  it,  and  I'll  quit.' 

""Some  days  I  would  think,  "Oh,  all  these 
voices  are  only  In  my  mind.  It"s  stupid  to 
think  they  planted  something  in  my  head." 
But  some  days  yoiu-  mind  would  think  the 
worst  things.  My  friends  noticed  I  was 
weird.  They  said  they  liked  me  better  when 
I  was  straight.  I  agreed  with  them.  I  knew  it 
was  true,  but  what  could  I  say?  I  liked  the 
drugs." 

Six  months  ago,  the  voices  got  so  bad  that 
Li  finally  agreed  to  get  help.  He  stopped 
smoking,  got  some  medication  from  a  clinic. 
The  voices  went  away.  He  got  a  custodial 
Job  and  thought  about  the  last  six  years.  It 
was  like  he'd  missed  part  of  his  life.  He 
stayed  straight  for  a  while.  Then,  he  says, 
""you  start  thinking  of  the  good  times  you 
had  with  your  friends.  You  wish  you  could 
go  through  it  again.  You  want  to  reminisce. 
It  doesn't  seem  like  bad  memories.  You  can 
think  of  the  hard  times,  but  mostly  it's  only 
the  good  times  you  think  of. " 

Li  raised  his  pipe,  heats  the  t>owl.  The 
smoke  swirls;  he  takes  another  hit.  "I  only 
do  It  once  In  a  while  now, "  he  says.  "Like 
maybe  only  three  or  four  days  a  week,  but 
not  every  day.  It  feels  great.  It's  like  a  new 
high.  I  get  the  voices,  but  It's  not  strong  like 
It  used  to  be.  I  guess  I  can  cope  with  It 
better  now. 

Robert  Li  is  one  vision  of  a  new  era  in 
drug  abuse,  the  age  of  ice.  A  synthetic 
smokable  reprise  of  crystal  methamphet- 
amine.  ice  Is  essentially  the  same  drug  as 
the  pep  pills  and  speed  of  yesteryear,  the 
crank  of  motorcycle  gangs  and  heartland 
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dopers  In  America  today.  What's  different  Is 
the  form— whole  crystals;  the  method  of  In- 
gestlon— smoking;  and  the  purity— about 
ninety  percent.  Some  Incidence  of  Ice  has 
been  reported  In  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  traditional  home  of  crystal-meth 
production.  But  the  real  problem,  according 
to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA),  is  in  Hawaii,  where  the  drug  has  re- 
cently been  declared  "epidemic."' 

Manufactured  with  easily  purchase  medi- 
cal ingredients,  ice  ranges  in  color  from 
translucent  to  milky  white  to  yellowish 
brown.  Fifty  dollars  buys  one-tenth  of  a 
gram  on  the  street.  In  papers  or  glassine  en- 
velopes. Coke  sells  at  fifty  dollars  for  one- 
half  gram.  Shipments  of  ice  have  been  inter- 
cepted coming  into  Hawaii  from  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and 
Korea,  which  law-enforcement  officials  say 
is  the  world's  major  producer.  Ice  is  the 
fusion  of  two  Asian  traditions— smoking 
drugs  and  using  amphetamines.  It  is  called 
ihabu  by  the  Japanese,  hiroppon  by  the  Ko- 
reans, yaamaa  by  the  Thais,  batu  by  the 
Filipinos.  At  the  moment,  according  to  a 
law-enforcement  source,  there  are  two  labs 
manufacturing  ice  in  Honolulu. 

The  medical  examiner's  office  here  re- 
ports thirty-six  deaths  Involving  the  drug 
since  1985.  twelve  of  them  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1989.  The  dead  ranged  In  age 
from  eighteen  to  slxty-slx  and  represented 
all  of  Hawaii's  major  ethlnic  groups.  Causes 
of  death  were  determined  to  be  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  murder,  toxic  overdose,  suicide 
and.  in  one  case,  autoerotic  hanging. 

The  NIDA  study  shows  that  twenty-five 
percent  of  all  babies  of  suspected  drug  users 
tested  in  Hawaii  had  traces  of  crystal  meth 
in  their  bodies.  One  YMCA  youth-outreach 
program  reports  that  use  of  ice  among  its 
500  teenage  clients  has  skyrocketed.  In  1986. 
YMCA  officials  say  they  know  of  no  kids 
doing  ice.  In  1987.  there  were  50;  in  1988. 
250. 

A  police  study  of  comparable  nine-month 
periods  in  1988  and  1989  shows  ice  arrests 
up  from  203  to  451— most  of  them  resulting 
from  routine  traffic  stops.  Total  seizures  of 
the  drug  doubled  to  almost  ten  pounds 
during  those  same  periods.  A  task  force  con- 
sisting of  Honolulu  police,  federal  prosecu- 
tors and  agents  for  the  DEA.  the  IRS,  the 
INS  and  U.S.  Customs  has  arrested  twenty- 
two  major  traffickers  since  1987.  All  either 
have  pleaded  guilty  or  await  trial. 

On  the  rise  also  is  violence  related  to  ice. 
particularly  among  Immigrant  Filipino 
youth  gangs,  which  have  served  as  the 
major  sales  force  since  the  drug  was  first 
marketed  in  quantity  in  the  mid-Eighties. 
Weapons  seizures  are  up  150  ijercent:  Police 
and  federal  agents  have  confiscated  subma- 
chine guns,  fully  automatic  assault  rifles, 
hand  grenades,  rocket  grenades  and  booby 
traps. 

Now,  according  to  the  NIDA  study,  "the 
stage  may  be  set  for  .  .  .  [smoking]  to 
become  a  trend  elsewhere  on  the  continen- 
tal U.S."' 

An  epidemic  of  ice  in  America  promises  to 
strain  further  the  law-enforcement.  Judicial, 
educational  and  social  resources  already 
being  spent  In  the  nation's  war  on  drugs. 
Like  heroin,  coke,  crack,  PCP  and  other 
drugs  of  choice  in  our  time.  Ice  threatens 
health,  lives,  families  and  social  fabric. 

But  compared  with  the  consequences  of 
the  others,  the  threat  of  widespread  ice  use 
has  a  parlcularly  disturbing  element.  Put 
aside  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  long-term 
use  of  crystal  meth  causes  alterations  in 
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brain  chemistry  that  result  In  the  symptoms 
and  delusions  of  paranoid  Bchlzophrenla. 
Think  about  this:  Ice  Is  not  a  drug  that 
makes  you  high.  It  doesn't  make  you  drunk 
like  alcohol  or  stoned  like  pot.  It  doesn't 
give  you  a  rush,  take  you  on  a  trip  or  even 
bend  reality.  In  the  beginning,  before  the 
toxic  effects  build,  the  thing  that  Ice  does  Is 
make  you  feel  bright,  awake,  happy.  You 
feel  good  about  yourself,  no  matter  how  bad 
things  may  be.  You  can  work  and  produce 
on  Ice,  be  rewarded  for  you  efforts.  You 
don't  mind  getting  up  in  the  morning.  You 
don't  care  anymore  that  your  Job  is  boring 
or  that  your  boss  is  a  schmuck.  You  see  the 
goodness  in  others.  You  see  your  place  in 
the  universe  and  the  golden  possibilities  of 
things  to  come.  Just  a  few  hits  of  Ice  and  all 
is  well:  you  can  get  on  with  the  life  you  al- 
ready own. 

Local  and  federal  officials  have  already 
begun  to  articulate  the  ice  problem  in  the 
same  terms  as  crack— as  a  part  of  the  calcu- 
lus of  gangs  and  economics.  They  say  that 
ice  is  more  attractive  because  Its  effects  last 
longer  than  crack's.  They  miss  the  point.  Ice 
threatens  a  new  population  for  a  whole  new- 
set  of  reasons.  Like  soma.  In  Huxley's  Brave 
New  World,  ice  is  a  maintenance  drug  for 
the  masses,  a  pacifier,  a  rectifier,  a  kind  of 
readymade.  chemical  worldvlew.  The  people 
using  ice  In  Hawaii  are  not.  for  the  most 
part,  the  usual  criminal  elements,  and  they 
don't  use  ice  for  the  usual  criminal  reasons. 
Housewives  who  do  ice  say  they  become 
modem  models  of  Superwoman,  finding 
energy  to  handle  kids.  Job,  huslumd  and 
bedroom,  suid  still  have  time  for  themselves. 
Adolescents  say  that  ice  makes  them  feel 
secure,  well  adjusted  and  better  able  to  ex- 
press their  Inner  feelings.  Truckers,  ac- 
countants, store  clerks,  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers,  data  processors,  mechanics — mialn- 
stream.  middle-class  Americans — are  doing  a 
highly  dangerous  drug,  and  they  are  doing 
it  because  it  helt>s  them  overcome  the  mal- 
aise of  daily  earthbound  existence,  helps 
them  acccept  who  they  are. 

Rick,  a  maintenance  man.  heard  Samoan 
war  drums,  thought  someone  was  out  to  kill 
him  and  turned  himself  over  to  the  cops  to 
avoid  assassination.  Cormle.  a  messenger, 
thought  her  body  was  covered  with  bugs. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  health  depart- 
ment and  have  her  whole  house  fogged. 
Jack  went  outside  several  nights  a  week  and 
rammed  his  truck  into  the  trash  cans  in  his 
driveway.  Derek,  a  data  programmer,  had  a 
DEA  implant  too,  but  he  used  his  to  contact 
famous  men  like  Lee  lacocca  for  discussions 
about  corporate  mantigement.  Jasmine,  the 
former  manager  of  a  fastfood  restaurant, 
would  spend  hours  cleaning  her  kitchen 
floor  with  a  toothbrtjsh.  Tommie.  a  truck 
driver,  heard  voices  from  random  speakers: 
The  PA  system  at  a  used-car  lot  would  taunt 
him.  The  radio  in  his  truck  would  be  off. 
but  stUl  it  would  call  his  name. 

Ice  affects  people  the  way  it  does  because 
of  its  similarity  to  a  group  of  natural  chemi- 
cals in  the  brain  called  sympathomimetic 
amines.  These  amines,  which  include  nore- 
pinephrine, epinephrine  and  dopamine, 
function  as  neurotransmitters,  the  chemical 
facilitators  of  human  reactions  and  feelings. 

Amphetamines  cause  the  release  of  these 
chemicals  into  the  brain  and  body.  The 
physical  effects  dei>end  upon  the  user,  the 
envirormient,  the  dose,  the  purity  and  the 
method  of  administration.  With  small  doses. 
users  experience  increased  blood  pressure, 
slower  heart  rate  and  weaker  heart  contrac- 
tions. With  greater  doses,-  heart  rate  and 
force    of    contractions    accelerate.     Other 
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symptoms  are  diluted  pupils,  light  sensitivi- 
ty, blurred  vision  and  dry  mouth,  as  well  as 
increased  breathing  rate  and  muscle  ten- 
sion. 

Users  also  feel  fidgety,  anxious.  They 
enjoy  repeating  simple  tasks  over  and  over. 
like  stringing  beads  or  playing  darts.  In  the 
beginning,  before  reaching  a  toxic  state,  ice 
users  feel  euphoric  and  alert.  They  feel 
IMwerful,  confident,  uninhibited.  Impulsive. 
homy.  Men  experience  easy  and  durable 
erections,  and  orgasms  for  both  sexes  are 
delayed  and  Intense.  Often,  users  think 
their  performance  on  the  Job  has  improved. 
and  sometimes  their  ability  to  carry  out 
simple  manual  tasks  may  actually  be  great- 
er. I78ually,  however,  Improvement  is  only  in 
perception.  You  Just  think  you're  doing 
more. 

After  a  time,  the  brain  becomes  flooded 
with  dopamine,  and  the  resulting  Imbalance 
is  the  same  one  seen  in  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenics. In  fact,  researchers  first  began  un- 
derstanding schizophrenia  when  they  ap- 
plied the  medical  models  developed  through 
the  study  of  "speed  freaks"  In  the  Sixties. 
Besides  voices,  hallucinations,  bugs  and  par- 
anoia, ice  users  also  have  less  tolerance  for 
frustration  and  stress,  which  often  results 
in  violence.  Like  schizophrenics,  ice  addicts 
can  be  treated  with  drugs  like  Thorazine 
and  Haldol,  though  some  patients  continue 
to  hear  voices  for  as  long  as  six  months 
after  quitting.  As  the  acute  symptoms  of  ad- 
diction set  In,  the  intensity,  efficiency  and 
euphoria  vanish.  Users  need  larger  and 
larger  does  Just  to  get  normal. 

Smoking  ice  sends  amphetamines  quickly 
to  the  brain.  Inhaled  Into  the  lungs,  the 
drug  is  alMorbed  Immediately  Into  the 
bloodstream  through  millions  of  tiny  ves- 
sels. The  blood  then  flows  Into  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  where  it  is  pumped  Into  the 
brain  and  then  through  the  body.  When  in- 
jected, the  drug  travels  from  the  vein 
through  the  body,  to  the  right  heart,  to  the 
lungs,  to  the  left  heart  and  then  to  the 
brain.  This  way,  the  drug  takes  longer  to 
kick  in,  but  users  experience  an  Intense 
rush.  When  smoked,  there  is  little  or  no 
rush. 

Ice  may  cause  the  arteries  in  the  heart 
and  brain  to  shrivel.  Pulmonary  edema,  and 
excess  of  fluid  in  the  lungs,  has  also  been 
seen,  as  have  strokes  and  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages. Early  reports  show  that  ice  use  by 
pregnant  women  causes  decreased  blood 
flow  to  the  fetus,  resulting  In  underdevel- 
oped Umbs,  organs  and  brains.  The  long- 
term  effects  of  ice  are  not  known. 

"Ice  is  the  street  name  for  methamphet- 
amlne,  a  man-made  drug,  one  of  a  family  of 
central-nervous-system  stimulants  called 
amphetamines.  Some  sources  attribute  the 
discovery  of  amphetamines  to  a  German  sci- 
entist in  1887;  others  to  a  Japanese  in  1919. 
What  Is  clear  is  that  sometime  around  the 
turn  of  this  century,  pharmaceutical  re- 
searchers figured  out  the  chemical  structure 
of  the  natural  substance  the  brain  manufac- 
tures to  react  to  stress  and  synthesized  it  in 
the  lab.  Amphetamines  are  copies  of  the 
brain's  natural  stimulant. 

It  wasn't  until  1932  that  any  practical  use 
for  amphetamines  was  discovered.  That 
year,  the  drug  company  Smith.  Kline  and 
French  marketed  a  Benzedrine  Inhaler  for 
treatment  of  lung  congestion,  asthma,  colds 
and  hay  fever.  As  people  discovered  the  eu- 
phoriant effects  of  Benzedrine,  the  first 
abuse  of  the  drug  began.  By  breaking  open 
the  inhaler  and  pouring  a  soft  drink  over 
the  drug-impregnated  filter  paper  inside, 
users  could  extract  the  basic  amphetamine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  manfacturer  soon  changed  to  a  nasal 
shrlnker  that  did  not  have  a  stimulative 
effect  on  the  brain. 

Over  the  next  decade,  depsite  isolated  in- 
stances of  abuse,  amphetamines  became 
known  as  a  kind  of  universal  tonic.  The 
drug  industry  developed  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
generally  accepted  uses  for  amphetamines, 
including  treatment  of  schizophrenia;  mor- 
phine, codeine  and  tobacco  addiction;  heart 
block:  head  injury:  infantile  cerebral  palsy; 
radiation  sickness:  low  blood  pressure;  sea- 
sickness: and  persLstant  hiccups. 

The  drugs  were  promoted  as  nonaddictive. 
and  amphetamine  derivatives,  such  as  meth- 
amphetamlne.  were  developed  In  both  oral 
and  intravenous  preparations.  A  WEunlng 
was  included  with  the  drug,  Indicating  that 
doses  higher  than  recommended  might 
cause  restlessness  and  sleeplessness.  Physi- 
cians at  the  time,  according  to  the  litera- 
ture, were  sure  there  were  no  significant 
side  effects.  In  1937.  amphetamines  were 
used  In  the  treatment  of  hyperactive  chil- 
dren. Parkinson's  disease,  depression  and 
narcolepsy,  an  epileptic  disorder  that  causes 
a  person  to  fall  asleep  at  Inappropriate  mo- 
ments. When  narcolepsy  patients  reported 
loss  of  appetite,  it  was  discovered  that  am- 
phetamines also  worked  as  an  anorexic,  an 
appetite  depressent  for  weight  loss. 

World  Wsir  II  saw  heavy  use  of  amphet- 
amines by  both  sides.  According  to  NIDA. 
200  million  amphetamine  tablets  were  dis- 
tributed to  U.S.  troops  during  the  war  to  in- 
crease activity  in  battle  and  to  stave  off 
hunger  and  sleep.  Likewise,  the  drug  was 
used  by  the  British  and  Germans,  as  well  as 
the  Japanese,  who  also  distributed  amphet- 
amines to  industrial  workers  at  home  to  en- 
hance output. 

Consequently,  large  stores  of  the  drug  re- 
mained on  hand  after  the  war.  Pharmaceu- 
tical companies  in  Japan  mounted  a  publici- 
ty campaign  to  market  the  drug  over  the 
counter  to  the  general  public,  suggesting 
that  citizens  needed  the  lift  to  get  back  Into 
normal  life.  This  led  to  the  first  document- 
ed epidemic  of  amphetamine  abuse.  In  the 
late  Forties,  it  was  reported  that  Japan  had 
550.000  amphetamine  addicts  in  a  popula- 
tion of  88.5  million.  Japan's  first  wave  of 
abuse  peaked  in  1954.  when  the  government 
cracked  down  on  over-the-counter  sales  and 
55,000  arrests  were  made.  Amphetamine 
use,  however,  continued  to  spread  through- 
out Asia. 

Though  a  prescription  was  necessary  in 
the  United  States,  millions  of  units  of  am- 
phetamines were  still  sold  by  drug  compa- 
nies to  shady  entrepreneurs  in  care  of  post 
office  boxes.  Prom  there  amphetamines 
found  their  way  into  diners,  taverns,  filling 
stations.  Bennies  or  pep  pills,  as  they  came 
to  be  known,  were  used  by  college  students 
athletes,  truckers  and  housewives,  in  addi- 
tion to  thousands  of  veterans  returning 
from  the  war  with  amphetamine  habits. 

The  earliest  incidence  of  intravenous 
abuse  of  amphetamines  was  found  among 
American  GIs  stationed  in  Korea  and  Japan 
in  the  early  Fifties.  The  soldiers  learned  to 
mix  the  drug— then  called  splash— with 
heroin  and  inject  the  combination.  This 
came  to  be  known  as  a  speedball.  In  time,  all 
amphetamines  became  luiown  as  speed. 

In  the  early  Sixties,  doctors  in  San  Fran- 
cisco began  prescribing  amphetamine  Injec- 
tions for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction. 
Widespread  abuse  followed  as  San  Francisco 
pharmacies  began  selling  injectable  amphet- 
amines without  precriptlons,  or  with  crude- 
ly forged  prescriptions  or  through  bogus 
telephone  orders  from  users  posing  as  doc- 
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tors.  At  the  same  time  came  the  advent  of 
the  "scrip-writers,"  physicians  who,  for  the 
six-  or  seven-doUar  cost  of  an  office  visit, 
would  write  out  prescriptions  for  drugs. 

In  1962,  federal,  state  and  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  cracked  down,  and  drug 
companies  withdrew  their  liquid,  injectable 
products  from  general  distribution,  though 
amphetamines  remained  available  to  hospi- 
tals. Soon  Illegal  crystal  meth  labs  cropped 
up  In  the  Bay  Area,  capitalizing  on  the  lu- 
crative market  abandoned  by  legitimate  pro- 
ducers. 

The  height  of  s[>eed  abuse  began  with  the 
Summer  of  Love,  In  1967,  when  thousands 
of  teenagers  took  off  to  Halght-Ashbury. 
That  first  year,  pot  and  LSD  were  the  drugs 
of  choice  for  the  masses  of  flower  children; 
there  was  relatively  little  speed,  and  little 
violence,  in  the  t>eglnnlng.  In  time,  however, 
the  tenor  of  drug  use  In  the  Haight 
changed.  As  kids  arrived  in  increasing  nimi- 
bers,  the  original  flower  children,  who  saw 
drugs  as  a  path  to  love,  peace  and  mind  ex- 
pansion, were  overrun  by  the  newcomers. 
The  new  kids  were  Into  anything  they  could 
get  their  hands  on.  The  speed  labs  met  the 
need. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  the  rise  of 
cocaine  and  crack,  amphetamines — under 
the  name  of  crystal  meth  or  crank— have 
found  a  quiet  niche  among  motorcycle 
gangs,  truckers  and  dopers  in  rural  areas, 
where  cocaine  Is  less  plentiful  and  too  ex- 
pensive, and  where  organized  crime  has  no 
major  stake.  Produced  In  home  labs  by 
rogue  chemists,  the  drug  is  synthesized  by  a 
simple  process  and  has  lately  become  even 
harder  to  detect  due  to  new  chemicals  that 
smell  less  pungent. 

After  a  lull  of  several  years,  crystal  meth 
use  seems  to  be  on  the  rise  in  the  U.S.  sei- 
zures of  labs  producing  crystal  meth  more 
than  tripled  between  1981  and  1987.  Emer- 
gency-room reports  of  meth  abuse  increased 
110  percent  between  1985  and  1987.  Meth- 
related  deaths  increased  78  ijercent  between 
1985  and  1986.  Until  recently,  before  the 
tuivent  of  ice.  crystal  meth  was  either  snort- 
ed or  shot. 

Asians  who  live  in  crystal  meth's  "White 
Triangle"- the  area  clrcimiscribed  by  Japan. 
Hong  Kong  and  Thailand— have  historically 
eschewed  the  use  of  needles.  With  their 
long  tradition  of  smoking  opium,  heroin  and 
marijuana,  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Kore- 
ans have,  over  the  last  several  decades,  been 
smolilng  amphetamines  as  well. 

With  the  law-enforcement  heat  on  in 
Japan  In  the  Sixties,  Japanese  criminal 
gangs,  the  yakuza,  relocated  their  illegal 
amphetamine  laboratories  to  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  shipping  the  finished  product 
back  to  Japan  to  feed  the  habits  of  tens  of 
thousands,  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  addicts.  Arrests  in  Japan  for  ampheta- 
mine trafficldng  and  [>ossession  have  held 
steady  at  about  20,000  a  year  for  the  last 
decade.  In  South  Korea,  arrests  Increased 
about  800  percent  between  1984  and  1988. 
Recently,  Korean  authorities  arrested 
twenty-three  people  involved  in  a  major  pro- 
duction ring.  Drug-enforcement  officials  say 
that  the  lifting  of  foreign-travel  restrictions 
by  the  Seoul  government  has  led  to  a  72 
percent  increase  In  travel,  providing  an  easy 
screen  for  drug  couriers. 

Ice  made  its  first  appearance  in  Hawaii 
during  the  late  Seventies,  as  America's  fifti- 
eth state  was  taking  on  the  Increasingly 
Eastern  complexion  of  a  Pacific  rim  outpost. 
The  man  who  popularized  ice  in  Hawaii,  ac- 
cording to  law-enforcement  officials,  was  a 
Filipino  immigrant  named  Paciano  "Sonny" 
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Guerrero.  Arrested  in  March  of  last  year 

with  two  pounds  of  ice,  a  DeLorean  car, 

$30,000  in  cash  and  Jewelry  and  detailed 
records  of  his  business  dealings,  Guerrero, 
38,  was  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years  in 
prison  without  parole  for  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  ice. 

Guerrero,  a  naturalized  citizen,  came  to 
Hawaii  from  the  Philippines  in  the  Sixties, 
then  worked  as  a  warehouseman  and  me- 
chanic for  a  tire  dealership  near  Honolulu. 
He  and  a  few  friends  began  smoking  and 
dealing  small  amounts  of  ice  in  the  late  Sev- 
enties and  early  Eighties.  In  1984.  Guerrero 
met  Jackie  Y.  She  and  her  boyfriend.  Leon- 
ard T.  Kang.  had  access  to  a  big  source  of 
ice  at  home  in  Korea.  Thus,  Guerrero 
became  the  main  ice  cormection  in  Hawaii. 

"Sormy  was  a  horrendous  gambler,"  says 
one  law-enforcement  official.  "Through  his 
gambling— cockfightlng  and  cards— he  knew 
hundreds  of  people,  mostly  Filipinos  who 
were  either  degenerate  gamblers  or  car 
thieves,  the  criminal  element."  Under  Guer- 
rero, there  emerged  a  group  of  lieutenants 
called  the  Seven  Princes.  Beginning  In  1984, 
a  well-structured  organization  was  built,  and 
Guerrero  started  moving  pounds,  kilos  and 
multikllos  through  a  network  of  dealers  and 
runners  that  ran  into  the  hundreds  and  sup- 
plied thousands. 

"The  organization  was  kind  of  strange  in 
that  they  didn't  really  fit  into  the  patterns 
you  usually  see,"  says  the  official.  "General- 
ly, some  are  groups  of  amateurs  that  get 
lucky,  and  the  next  thing  they  know, 
they're  making  millions.  Then  you  have  the 
organized-crime  guys,  and  it's  just  a  busi- 
ness. Sonny  didn't  fit  into  either  category. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  very  organized, 
had  very  clear-cut  lines  of  communications 
and  authority.  They  had  beepers  and  code 
numbers,  were  very  security-conscious.  They 
divided  things  up  Into  cells,  so  some  people 
never  knew  who  they  were  getting  their 
drugs  from.  They  were  very  efficient  and 
very  smart  in  some  ways.  But  very  stupid  In 
others.  For  example,  here  you  have  a  multi- 
million-dollar organization,  and  everybody 
Involved,  including  the  people  making  mil- 
lions, were  smoking  themselves." 

Guerrero,  five  foot  six,  150  pounds,  fa- 
vored loud  clothes  and  gaudy  jewelry.  When 
he  was  arrested,  he  was  wearing  around  his 
neck  a  one-ounce  gold  Krugerrand  sur- 
rounded by  one-carat  diamonds.  Guerrero 
ran  a  stable  of  fighting  chickens  and  gam- 
bled regularly  at  Sam  See  Gambling  House, 
an  Illegal  parlor  In  Kallhi,  one  of  the  Filipi- 
no ghettos  of  Oahu.  He  was  known  to  drop 
$250,000  in  an  evening  and  laugh  it  off. 

Guerrero  also  liked  to  travel  to  the  main- 
land with  an  entourage.  The  group,  usually 
four  men  and  three  women,  would  fly  to  Los 
Angeles  and  check  into  an  expensive  suite, 
equipped  with  four  or  five  televisions.  Then 
the  women  would  be  sent  out  to  buy  Nin- 
tendo games  for  all  the  TVs,  and  the  men 
would  smoke  Ice  and  play  Nintendo  all  night 
long.  The  next  day  they'd  leave  the  stuff  in 
the  room,  fly  to  San  Francisco  and  start  all 
over  again. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  ice  Guerrero 
moved  during  his  career,  but  In  the  eighteen 
months  before  his  arrest,  his  own  minutely 
kept  records  show,  he  sold  more  than  seven- 
ty-five kilos  of  the  drug  at  gross  receipts  of 
$7.6  million. 

Through  contacts  with  the  underworld, 
Guerrero  assembled  a  sales  force  from  the 
memberships  of  five  Filipino  gangs;  the 
Hawaii  Brothers,  the  Young  Hawaii  Broth- 
ers, the  Cross  Suns,  the  Wild  Boys  and  the 
Young  Terrible  Kids.  Ranging  in  age  from 
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fifteen  to  thirty,  these  gang  members  in- 
volved in  drugs  numbered  about  300. 

In  certain  ways,  the  Filipino  gangs  mirror 
the  profile  of  gangs  on  the  mainland.  They 
are  socially  dispossessed  young  men,  with 
litte  education.  They  see  Ice  not  only  as 
good  tasting  and  countercultural  but  also  as 
the  key  to  economic  and  social  gain.  The 
Filipino  gangs  surfaced  years  ago  in  re- 
sponse to  intense  prejudice  against  Filipinos 
In  Hawaii.  In  a  land  of  immigrants,  Filipinos 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  racial  pecking 
order.  The  butt  of  Jokes  and  lampoonish 
stereotypes,  they  are  known  throughout  the 
Islands  as  the  Puerto  Ricans  of  the  Pacific. 
Filipinos  were  first  brought  to  the  terri- 
tory in  the  1900s  as  colonials  contracted  to 
work  on  sugar-cane  and  pineapple  planta- 
tions. Today,  with  the  decline  of  agriculture 
in  the  state,  they  work  predominantly  in 
the  "new  plantations,"  the  tourist  hotels 
and  restaurants  that  account  for  the  bulk  of 
Hawaii's  industry  and  Income. 

From  1970  to  1980,  during  which  time 
martial  law  was  imposed  by  Philippine 
president  Ferdinand  Marcos,  the  percentage 
of  Filipinos  in  the  Hawaiian  population  rose 
from  nine  to  fifteen.  In  public  schools,  a 
good  indicator  of  future  demographics, 
thirty  percent  of  the  students  today  are 
Filipinos.  Filipinos  have  twice  the  birthrate 
of  any  other  ethnic  group  except  Hawaiians. 
and  their  dropout  rates  are  the  highest.  Fili- 
pinos also  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
parents  holding  at  least  two  Jobs.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  each  parent  to  work 
two  Jobs.  Instant  cash  is  what  they're  after. 
They  want  to  bring  their  families  over,  to 
buy  a  house.  Though  the  ghettos  are  not 
dirty  or  run-down,  they  are  overcrowded, 
with  landlords  charging  their  countrymen 
$300  to  $600  a  month  for  one  room  in  a 
house  shared  with  several  other  Filipino 
families. 

"Because  the  first  wave  of  immigration 
was  predominantly  male."  says  Dean  Ale- 
gado,  a  Philippines-bom  professor  of  ethnic 
studies  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  "a  lot  of 
the  stereotypes  about  Filipinos  had  to  do 
with  lack  of  women.  They  are  also  known 
for  gambling,  troublemaklng,  knives,  gangs. 
They  traveled  In  packs,  spent  money  on  ex- 
pensive clothes  and  cars,  lived  In  red-light 
districts  like  Chinatown." 

Says  one  intermediate-school  guidance 
counselor:  "The  parents  work  very  hard  to 
give  their  kids  material  things.  They  don't 
see  their  kids  much,  so  they  give  them 
things.  They  figure  they're  in  America  now, 
and  kids  just  have  to  have  what  they  see  on 
TV.  All  the  kids  have  cars.  Nice  new  cars.  A 
lot  of  them  are  bought  by  the  parents.  The 
parents  take  the  bus,  the  kids  bring  the  cars 
to  school.  It's  not  unusual  for  a  parent  to 
get  another  job  just  to  make  the  payments 
on  a  kid's  car." 

With  the  coming  of  Sonny  Guerrero  and 
ice,  young  P^liplnos  saw  a  new  and  exciting 
way  to  make  money.  Oddly,  counselors  and 
teachers  first  noticed  amphetamine  use 
among  adolescent  FUlpino  girls  who  may 
have  been  given  the  drug  by  older  boy- 
friends. Soon,  however,  the  boys  followed. 
"One  of  the  first  things  we  noticed,"  says 
one  youth  cotmselor,  "was  that  the  stuff 
was  incredibly  expensive,  so  the  people  who 
were  using  were  also  selling.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  these  kids  had  access  to  money  like 
they  never  saw  before.  Mostly  they  sell  to 
their  friends.  We  had  one  client  who  was 
netting  like  $500  a  week  for  some  pretty 
minimal  dealing." 

Adds  the  school  guidance  coxinselor: 
"These  Idds  give  the  money  they  make  back 
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to  their  parents.  I  don't  think  the  p«rent« 
ask  them  where  it's  from.  They  can  always 
pull  the  shades  down  over  their  eyea." 

The  kids  also  spend  money  on  themselves, 
though  not  In  the  ostentatious  ways  of  the 
mainland.  The  older  ones  have  new  can,  but 
they  tend  to  be  Nissans  and  Hondas  and 
pickup  trucks.  They  dress  like  Miami  Vice, 
get  their  hair  spiked  In  the  front  and  leave 
it  long  in  the  back,  sometimes  tinting  the 
ends  with  henna.  They  carry  handguns  in 
their  Iselts  or  in  tote  bags.  They  tum  up  the 
Van  Halen  or  Bon  Jovl,  but  not  too  loud. 
Oahu  may  be  a  large  island,  but  it  is  still  a 
very  small  town. 

From  the  Filipino  community,  use  of  the 
drug  spread  outward  into  the  general  popu- 
lation. "When  you  get  down  to  the  level  of 
the  guy  who  works  at  Sears,  and  he  wants 
to  sell  a  half  a  gram  to  make  back  his 
money  and  get  his  stash  free,  he's  going  to 
sell  to  anybody,  whether  the  guy's  white  or 
Japanese  or  whatever,"  says  a  law-enforce- 
ment source.  "The  other  ethnic  groups  just 
don't  have  their  own  source  of  supply." 

Today— »1th  Guerrero,  a  major  Korean 
distributor  and  many  leaders  of  the  Hawaii 
Brothers  in  jail  on  drug  and  criminal 
charges— rival  Filipino  gangs  are  vying  for 
control  of  Hawaii's  ice  trade.  In  the  last  six 
months  there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  gang- 
related  shootings.  One  boy  was  killed  in  a 
shootout  at  a  high  school.  A  twenty-three- 
year-old  man  was  found  on  a  deserted  road, 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  shot  through  the 
head.  A  sixty-four-year-old  woman  was 
killed  in  the  crossfire  of  a  drive-by  shooting. 

"The  trend  I'm  looking  at  now,"  says  an 
officer  with  the  Honolulu  police  depart- 
ment's gang  task  force,  'is  that  there's  a 
void  at  the  top  of  the  organizations.  We  feel 
the  ground  rumbling.  It's  starting  to  look 
like  the  more  crystal  gets  notoriety  here, 
the  more  jjeople  start  to  use  it.  the  more 
these  gangs  are  going  to  realize,  hey.  this  is 
a  damn  profitable  drug. 

"These  guys  are  getting  sophisticated." 
the  officer  continues.  "They're  going  high- 
tech.  Pagers,  cellular  phones,  guys  keeping 
track  of  their  deals  on  personal  computers. 
And  when  you  take  the  general  public  out 
there,  the  users  can  be  anybody.  Although 
the  angle  is  that.  hey.  these  gang  guys  here 
are  dealing  it.  you  have  a  great  demand  out 
there,  and  it  doesn't  matter  what  ethnic 
group  they  are.  The  users  come  from  all 
backgrounds.  Eventually,  they  start  selling 
too." 

In  the  next  few  years,  if  the  experts  from 
NIDA  and  the  DEA  are  correct,  the  main- 
land will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  at>out  ice 
hallucinations  and  voices,  ice  bugs  and  para- 
noia, ice  in  the  workplace  and  at  home. 


ALL  WHO  LOVE  DEMOCRACY 
REJOICE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  February  26,  1990 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  8 
months  have  been  unparalleled  in  providing  a 
string  of  dramatic  democratic  uprisings  in  op- 
pressive Communist  countries,  confirming  the 
success  of  decades  of  dedicated  American 
effort,  and  the  complete  failure  and  rejection 
of  communism.  In  nearly  all  corners  of  the 
world  this  is  a  tremendously  excitlr>g  time  for 
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supporters  of  peace,  freedom,  and  democra- 
cy. 

Today  I  rise  to  applaud  tfie  efforts  of  those 
who  have  lat)ored  for  years  to  allow  Nicara- 
gua to  join  ttie  rest  of  its  Central  American 
neighbors  in  the  family  of  free  and  democratic 
nations.  Despite  every  effort  of  ttie  Sarxjinlsta 
dictators  arxi  ttieir  friends  to  the  contrary,  the 
forces  of  democracy  would  not  submit  to  the 
type  of  tactics  tt^at  held  Eastern  Europe  hos- 
tage for  ttie  past  45  years. 

Yesterday,  tt>e  Sandinista  regime  that  tned 
to  steal  every  ounce  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  human  spirit  out  of  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua over  the  last  decade,  learned  a  lesson 
ttiat  continues  to  ring  in  ttte  ears  of  Commu- 
nist dictators  ttie  world  over:  Given  the  slim- 
mest opportunity,  the  desire  to  breath  free  will 
lead  to  ttie  demise  of  totalitarians. 

Here  from  ttiis  place  of  freedom,  to  Violeta. 
CharTKxro.  ttie  rest  of  the  UNO  candidates, 
parties,  and  supporters,  and  all  of  the  Nicara- 
guans  with  ttie  courage  to  defy  the  Sandinista 
ttveats  and  vote  for  UNO.  demand  our  re- 
spect and  commendation.  We  hope  that  this 
will  cause  another  country  to  be  free  from  the 
grips  of  Communist  oppression— all  who  love 
democracy  rejoice. 


TECHNICAL    REFERENCE    DOCU 
MENT        FOR       THE       DIGITAL 
AUDIO    TAPE    RECORDER    ACT 
OF  1990 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVCS 

Monday.  February  26.  1990 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  pnnted  below  is 
the  Technical  Reference  Document  for  the 
Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990.  This 
document  contains  the  standards  and  specifi- 
cations for  ttie  senal  copy  management 
system  (SCMS]  in  DAT  recorders  recommend- 
ed by  ttie  recording  and  consumer  electronics 
industnes  and  mandated  by  H  R.  4096.  the 
Digital  Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1 990 
Tkcknical  RsnoiKif  cc  Docuiitjrr  for  the 
Digit AL  Addio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990 

IHTHODUCTION 

This  Technical  Reference  memorandum  Is 
provided  to  (acllltate  the  Implementation  of 
leglalatlon  relating  to  digital  audio  tape 
("DAT")  recorders,  known  as  the  Digital 
Audio  Tape  Recorder  Act  of  1990"  ("the 
Act"). 

ThU  Technical  Reference  memorandum 
adopts  thoae  standards  proposed  to  the 
International  Electrotechnlcal  Commission 
("lEC")  In  "lEC  958:  DlglUl  Audio  Inter 
face"  and  "lEC  XXX  Part  6:  Serial  copy 
management  system  for  consumer  audio  use 
DAT  recorders",  that  are  necessary  to  Im 
plement  the  Serial  Copy  Management 
System  under  the  Act.  However,  compliance 
with  the  standards  and  specifications  set 
forth  herein  may  require  adherence  to  addi- 
tional lEC  standards  and  specifications  with 
respect  to  digital  audio  signals  and/or  DAT 
recorders.  Regardless  of  whether  the  stand 
ards  and  specifications  set  forth  In  this  or 
any  other  document  are  subsequently 
adopted  or  amended  by  the  lEC.  the  manda- 
tory standards  and  specifications  set  forth 
herein,  as  they  may  be  amended  pursuant  to 
an   order  of  the  Secretary   of   Commerce 
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under  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act.  shall  be  con- 
sidered determinative  for  the  purposes  of 
United  States  law. 

Two  sets  of  standards  and  specifications 
Bj-e  established  by  this  memorandum.  The 
first  set  governs  the  composition  of  digital 
audio  signals  t>eing  sent  to  or  by  a  DAT  re- 
corder via  a  non-professional  interface,  re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Digital  Audio 
Interface  Standard."  The  second  set  governs 
the  recording  and  play-baclc  functions  of 
non-professional  model  DAT  recorders,  re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Serial  Copy 
Management  System  Standard"  or  the 
SCMS  Standard.  • 

PART  1.  DIGITAL  ACDIO  INTERFACE  STANDARD 

Many  devices  are  capable  of  producing 
digital  audio  signals.  For  example,  compact 
disc  players.  DAT  recorders,  analog-to-dlgi- 
tal  converters  and  electronic  musical  instru- 
ments currently  can  issue  digital  audio  sig- 
nals; future  devices  may  include  digital  vld- 
eocassette  recorders  and  digital  micro- 
phones, among  others.  To  enable  communi- 
cation between  these  different  types  of  de- 
vices and  a  DAT  recorder.  It  is  necessary 
and  desirable  to  establish  a  common  proto- 
col or  "Interface"  that  mandates  the  loca- 
tion and  significance  of  particular  bits  of  in- 
formation in  the  digital  audio  output  signal 
of  each  device.  Such  a  standard  already  has 
been  established  In  the  document  lEC  958. 

Under  lEC  958.  inaudible  information, 
known  as  "Channel  status  data",  accompa- 
nies a  digital  audio  signal  being  sent  to  or  by 
a  DAT  recorder.  Like  all  digital  data,  chan- 
nel status  data  consist  of  numerical  infor- 
mation encoded  as  a  series  of  zeros  and 
ones.  Each  zero  or  one  constitutes  a  "bit"  of 
data  in  which  both  zero  and  one  may  Impart 
Information  concerning  the  composition  of 
the  audio  signal  t>elng  sent  to  or  by  a  DAT 
recorder.  Bits  represented  In  this  memoran- 
dum as  "X".  rather  than  as  zero  or  one.  In- 
dicate that  those  bits  may  be  either  zero  or 
one  without  affecting  the  standards  set 
forth  herein. 

Channel  status  data  bits  are  organized 
Into  units  of  Information,  known  as 
blocks."  relating  to  both  the  left  and  right 
stereo  audio  channels.  Each  block  contains 
192  bits  of  Information,  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  0  to  191.  Most  of  these  192  bits 
currently  are  reserved  for  future  use.  Those 
channel  status  bits  that  are  significant  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  Digital  Audio 
Interface  Standard  and  the  Serial  Copy 
Management  System  are  Included  within 
channel  status  bits  0  through  15.  as  set 
forth  In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  Part 
I. 

A.  Summary  of  Mandatory  Digital  Audio 
Interface  Standard 

According  to  lEC  958,  there  are  two  basic 
types  of  Interfaces  for  digital  audio  signals 
that  can  be  sent  to  or  by  a  DAT  recorder.  A 
'professional  Interface"  is  a  digital  audio 
signal  that  contains  particular  types  of 
channel  status  data  for  such  DAT  recorders 
as  would  tie  used  by  recording  professionals 
as  contemplated  by  the  Act  ("professional 
model"  DAT  recorders).  A  "non-professional 
Interface"  Is  a  digital  audio  signal  that  con- 
tains different  types  of  channel  status  data. 
The  channel  status  data  sent  in  a  non-pro- 
fessional interface  are  Incompatible  with 
the  channel  status  data  in  a  professional 
interface.  Hence,  a  non-professional  DAT 
recorder  cannot  record  digital  audio  signals 
sent  In  a  professional  Interface.  Whether  a 
digital  audio  Interface  is  professional  or 
non-professional  Is  Indicated  by  the  setting 
of  Bit  0.  know  as  the  "Channel  SUtus  Block 
Flag",  as  set  forth  below. 
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This  Digital  Audio  Interface  Standard  ap- 
plies only  to  machines  having  a  non-profes- 
sional interface.  To  the  extent  that  a  pro- 
fessional model  DAT  machine  also  may 
have  a  non-professional  Interface,  such  a 
professional  model  DAT  machine  must  send 
channel  status  data  via  its  non-professional 
interface  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  forth  herein.  However,  nothing  In  this 
Digital  Audio  Interface  Standard  shall  be 
interpreted  to  prevent  a  professional  model 
DAT  recorder  having  a  non-professional 
interface  from  permitting  such  channel 
status  data  bits  to  t>e  set  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  a  professional  user. 

This  Digital  Audio  Interface  Standard  re- 
quires that  all  devices  having  a  digrltal  audio 
output  capable  of  supplying  a  digital  audio 
signal  to  a  DAT  recorder  through  a  non-pro- 
fessional Interface  must  implement  five 
types  of  codes  located  l)etween  Channel 
Status  Bits  0  and  15.  Under  the  Digital 
Audio  Interface  Standard.  Channel  Status 
Bits  0  through  15  are  supplied  in  a  digital 
audio  output  signal,  and  are  read  by  a  DAT 
recorder.  Those  bits  that  are  mandated 
under  this  Digital  Audio  Interface  Standard 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Bit  0.  Bit  0  (the  "Channel  Status  Block 
Flag"),  one  of  the  "Control"  bits,  shall  Iden- 
tify whether  the  channel  status  bits  are  for 
a  professional  or  non-professional  Interface. 
Where  Bit  0  is  set  as  "1",  the  signal  contains 
the  charuiel  status  data  required  for  a  pro- 
fessional interface.  Where  Bit  0  is  set  as  "0", 
the  channel  status  data  is  suitable  for  a 
non-professional  Interface.  The  remaining 
bit  assignments  under  this  Digital  Audio 
Interface  Standard  are  mandated  only  with 
respect  to  a  non-professional  interface,  ie., 
where  Bit  0  is  set  as  "0". 

2.  Bit  1.  Bit  1,  another  of  the  "Control" 
bits,  shall  Identify  whether  the  signal  t>eing 
sent  to  or  by  the  DAT  recorder  is  a  digital 
audio  or  a  digital  data  signal.  Where  Bit  1  Is 
set  as  "0",  the  signal  Is  a  digital  audio  signal. 
Where  Bit  1  Is  set  as  "1".  the  signal  U  a  digi- 
tal data  signal. 

3.  Bit  2.  Bit  2  (the  "C"  Bit),  another  of  the 
"Control"  bits,  shall  Identify  whether  copy- 
right protection  is  asserted  for  the  work 
being  sent  via  the  digital  audio  input  signal. 
Where  the  C  Bit  Is  set  as  "0",  copyright  pro- 
tection has  l>een  asserted  over  the  material 
being  sent  to  the  digital  audio  input  of  the 
DAT  recorder.  Where  the  C  Bit  is  set  as  "1", 
either  that  material  is  not  protected  by 
copyright  or  no  copyright  protection  has 
been  asserted  by  the  owner  of  that  material. 
For  Digital  Receivers  (Category  Codes 
OOIXXXXL  and  OUIXXXL),  the  C  Bit 
shall  t>e  set  as  "0",  except  that  these  devices 
shall  send  the  C  Bit  as  "1"  only  where  the 
cable  operator  or  broadcaster  specifically 
transmits  Information  indicating  that  no 
copyright  protection  has  t>een  asserted  over 
the  material.  Where  a  device  combines  more 
than  one  digital  audio  input  signal  into  one 
digital  audio  output  signal  (e.g.,  In  the  case 
of  a  digital  signal  mixing  device),  and  copy- 
right protection  has  l>een  asserted  in  the  C 
Bit  for  at  least  one  of  the  input  signals, 
then  the  device  must  permit  the  assertion  of 
copyright  protection  over  the  resulting  digi- 
tal audio  output  signal  (te.,  set  the  C  Bit  as 

■0"). 

There  is  no  existing  legal  requirement 
that  a  copyright  owner  must  assert  protec- 
tion over  Its  work  (and.  therefore,  set  the  C 
Bit  as  "0").  However,  except  as  provided 
herein  with  respect  to  Digital  Receivers,  a 
copyright  owner  may  not  set  the  C  Bit  as 
"0 "  for  worlcs  that  are  not  copyrighted  or 
are  in  the  public  domain. 


4.  BiU  3-7.  These  bits  are  sent  to  and  read 
by  a  DAT  recorder,  but  specific  bit  settings 
for  Bits  3-7  are  not  necessary  for  the  imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  SCMS  Standard  set  forth 
in  Part  II. 

5.  Bit4  8-14.  Bits  8-14  shall  specify  a  "Cat- 
egory Code"  that  identifies  the  type  of 
device  that  produces  the  digital  audio  signal 
sent  to  or  by  a  DAT  recorder.  Using  various 
combinations  of  zeros  and  ones,  Bits  8-14 
can  define  Category  Codes  for  as  many  as 
128  different  devices  that  can  provide  digital 
audio  signals  to  a  DAT  recorder.  According 
to  lEC  958.  the  first  three  to  five  Category 
Code  biU  (numbered  Bits  8-10  through  8- 
12)  de8cril>e  general  product  groups,  and  the 
remaining  Category  Codes  bits  specify  par- 
ticular devices  within  each  product  group. 
lEC  958  has  assigned  particular  Category 
Codes  to  existing  and  anticipated  product 
groups  and  devices,  and  has  reserved  addi- 
tional Category  Codes  for  future  devices. 

The  Category  Code  issued  by  each  par- 
ticular device  must  reflect  the  most  specific 
code  applicable  to  that  device.  There  is  one 
exception  in  the  case  of  digital  signal  proc- 
essing and  mixing  products,  which  receive 
digital  audio  signals  from  one  or  more 
sources  and  either  process  or  combine  them 
with  other  incoming  digital  audio  signals.  If 
all  Incoming  signals  are  from  an  analog-to- 
dlgltal  converter  having  a  Category  Code 
"OllOOXXX".  these  devices  should  issue  the 
Category  Code  of  that  analog-to-digltal  con- 
verter rather  than  of  the  digital  signal  prix:- 
esslng  or  mixing  device.  This  will  permit  two 
generations  of  copies  from  present-day 
analog  recordings,  which  otherwise  is  per- 
mitted under  the  SCMS  Standard. 

The  relevance  of  these  Category  Codes  to 
the  SCMS  Standard  is  described  below  in 
Part  II. 

6.  Bit  IS.  Bit  15  (the  "L"  Bit)  shall  indi- 
cate the  "generation  status"  of  the  digital 
audio  signals  t>elng  sent  to  or  by  a  DAT  re- 
corder. "Oeneratlon  status"  means  whether 
the  signal  emanates  from  a  source  that  has 
been  produced  or  published  by  or  with  the 
authority  of  the  owner  of  the  material,  such 
as  commercially  released  prerecorded  com- 
pact discs  or  DAT  tapes  or  a  digital  broad- 
cast (referred  to  herein  as  "original");  or 
whether  the  signal  emanates  from  a  record- 
ing made  from  such  "original"  material.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  recording  made  directly 
from  an  "original"  source  is  known  as  a 
"first-generation"  copy;  a  recording  made 
from  a  first-generation  copy  is  a  "second- 
generation"  copy;  and  so  forth. 

For  most  products,  if  the  L  Bit  is  set  as 
"0",  the  source  Is  a  recording  that  Is  first- 
generation  or  higher.  If  the  L  Bit  is  set  as 
"1".  the  source  is  "original."  For  digital 
audio  output  signals  from  a  laser-optical 
product,  however,  the  definitions  of  the  L 
Bit  are  reversed  (Ce.,  L  Bit=  "0"  for  "origi- 
nal" material  and  L  Bit-'l"  for  first-gen- 
eration or  higher  recordings).  For  Digital 
Broadcast  Receivers  (Category  Codes 
OOIXXXXL  and  OlIIXXXL).  the  L  Bit 
always  shall  l>e  set  as  "0":  except  in  the  case 
of  receivers  for  Electronic  Audio  Software 
Delivery.  In  which  case  such  receivers  shall 
send  the  L  Bit  as  "1"  only  where  the  cable 
operator  or  broadcaster  specifically  trans- 
mits information  indicating  that  the  higher 
material  should  t>e  treated  as  if  it  were  first- 
generation  or  higher. 

For  devices  that  combine  more  than  one 
digital  audio  input  signal  into  one  digital 
audio  output  signal  (such  as  digital  signal 
processors  or  mixers),  the  L  Bit  of  the 
output  signal  must  reflect  the  highest  gen- 
eration   status   of    any    input   signal    over 
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which  copyright  protection  has  been  assert- 
ed. Thus,  where  one  or  more  of  the  constitu- 
ent Input  signals  is  a  first-generation  or 
higher  copy  over  which  copyright  protec- 
tion is  asserted,  then  the  device  must  reflect 
in  the  L  Bit  of  the  digital  audio  output 
signal  the  generation  status  for  a  first-gen- 
eration or  higher  copy.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  device  shall  reflect  in  the  L  Bit  that  the 
output  signal  is  original. 

B.  Mandatory  Digital  Audio  Interface 
Standard* 

The  following  bit  assignments  for  channel 
status  data,  as  referenced  in  the  provisions 
of  lEC  958  !  4.2.2  "Channel  status  daU 
format  for  digital  equipment  for  consumer 
use",  shall  t>e  mandatory: 

1.  Bit  0-2  of  the  -CONTROL-  BiU: 

a.  Bit  0  (the  -Channel  Statuj  Block  Flag") 
Bit  0=  "0"— Non-professional  interface. 
Bit  0=  "1"— I»rofes8sional  Interface. 

b.  Bit  1. 

Bit  1  =  "0"— DigiUl  audio  signals. 
Bit  l  =  "r'— Non-audio  (data)  signals. 
c.BitZ  (the  -C"  Bit). 

1.  Case  1. 

Bit  2  =  "0"— Copyright  protection  asserted. 

Bit  2  =  "r'— No  copyright  protection  as- 
serted or  not  under  copyright. 

Exception  to  Ca*e  1. 

For  Digital  Receivers  (Category  Codes 
OOIXXXXL  and  OlIIXXXL).  the  C  Bit 
shall  indicate: 

Bit  2 -"O"— Copyright  information  trans- 
mitted and  protection  asserted,  or  no  copy- 
right information  transmitted. 

Bit  2=  T— Copyright  Information  trans- 
mitted and  no  copyright  protection  assert- 
ed. 

11.  Cate  2. 

Where  a  single  digital  audio  output  signal 
results  from  the  combination  of  more  than 
one  digital  audio  input  signal: 

Bit  2  =  "©"—Copyright  protection  asserted 
over  at  least  one  of  the  constituent  digital 
audio  Input  signals. 

Bit  2- "l"-For  all  of  the  consistent  digi- 
tal audio  input  signals,  no  copyright  protec- 
tion asserted  or  not  under  copyright. 

2.  BiU  3-7: 

Specific  bit  settings  for  Bits  3-7  are  not 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the 
SCMS  Standard  set  forth  in  Part  II. 

3.  CATEOORY  CODE  BiU  B-16: 
a.  BiU  8-lS. 

The  Category  Codes  that  follow  are  estab- 
lished for  particular  product  groups.  Where 
Bit  15  Is  represented  by  "L"  rather  than  a 
zero  or  on.  Bit  15  (the  "L"  Bit)  can  be  either 
a  zero  or  one  without  affecting  the  Category 
Code.  Where  Bit  15  is  represented  by  "X" 
rather  than  a  zero  or  one.  the  device  Is  not 
capable  of  issuing  status  information  con- 
cerning the  L  Bit. 

00000000— General.  This  category  applieii 
to  products  that  are  capable  of  sending 
channel  status  data  but  are  not  pro- 
grammed to  send  such  data  In  accordance 
with  the  specifications  set  forth  in  this 
Memorandum,  because  the  products  were 
manufactured  t>efore  the  implementation  of 
this  Digital  Audio  Interface  Standard  and 
the  Serial  Copy  Management  System  Stand- 
ard. This  Oeneral  Category  Code  shall  not 
be  used  for  products  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

000000 IL— Experimental  products  not  for 
commercial  sale. 

lOOXXXXL-Laser-optical  products,  such 
as  compact  disc  players  (Including  recorda- 
ble and  erasable  compact  disc  players)  and 
videodisc  players  with  digital  audio  outputs. 

OlOXXXXL-Dlgital-to-dlgltal  ("D/D") 
converters  and  signal  processing  products. 
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llOXXXXL— Magnetic  tape  of  disc  baaed 
products,  such  as  DAT  players  and  record- 
ers. 

OOIXXXXL  and  OlIIXXXL— Digital  re- 
ception of  digitally-encoded  audio  sisnals 
with  or  without  video  signals.  Including  Dig- 
ital Cable  or  Digital  Broadcast  Receivers. 

lOlXXXXL— Musical  instruments,  micro- 
phones and  other  sources  that  create  origi- 
nal digital  audio  signals. 

OllOOXXX— Analog-to-dlgltal  ("A/D") 
converters  for  analog  signals  without  status 
information  concerning  the  C  Bit  and  L  Bit 
("Present  A/D  converters"). 

OllOIXXL— A/C  converters  for  analog  sig- 
nals which  include  status  information  con- 
cerning the  C  Bit  and  the  L  Bit  ("Future  A/ 
D  converters"). 

000 IXXXL— Solid  memory  based  prod- 
ucts. 

Particular  devices  within  each  product 
group  defined  at>ove  shall  l>e  assigned  spe- 
cific Category  Ccxles  in  accordance  with  lEC 
958.  Manufacturers  of  any  device  that  la  ca- 
pable of  supplying  a  digital  audio  input  to  a 
DAT  recorder  must  use  the  most  specific 
Category  Code  applicable  to  that  particular 
device.  However,  digital  signal  processing  or 
dlgiUl  signal  mixing  products  in  Category 
Code  product  group  "OIOXXXXL"  should 
Issue  the  Category  Code  for  Present  A/D 
converters  where  all  the  Input  signals  have 
the  Category  Code  for  a  Present  A/D  con- 
verter. 

b.  Bit  IS  (the  -L-Bit): 

The  L  Bit  shall  be  used  to  identify  the 
generation  status  of  the  digital  audio  signal 
as  emanating  from  an  "original"  work  or 
from  a  first-generation  or  higher  recording. 

1.  Ca»e  1. 

For  all  Category  Code  (except  as  explicitly 
set  forth  below),  the  L  Bit  shall  Indicate: 

Bit  15  =  "0"— First-generation  or  higher  re- 
cording. 

Bit  15  =  "1"— "Original"  work,  such  as  a 
commercially  released  pre-recorded  DAT 
tape. 

a.  Exception  (a)  to  Ca*e  1. 

The  reverse  situation  is  valid  for  laser  op- 
tical producu  ( lOOXXXXL).  For  thU  Cate- 
gory Code  the  L  Bit  shall  indicate: 

Bit  15=  "1"— First-generation  or  higher 
recording 

Bit  15=  "0"— "Original"  recording,  such  aa 
a  commercially  released  pre-recorded  com- 
pact disc 

b.  Exception  (b)  to  Cate  1. 

For  Digital  Receivers  (Category  Codes 
OOIXXXXL  and  OlIIXXXL),  Bit  15  always 
shall  l>e  set  as  "0";  except  for  receivers  for 
Electronic  Audio  Software  Delivery,  for 
which  the  L  Bit  shall  indicate: 

Bit  16=  "0"— Generation  status  informa- 
tion transmitted  as  original  status  material 
or  no  generation  status  information  trans- 
mitted 

Bit  15  s  "1"— Generation  status  informa- 
tion transmitted  as  for  non-original  material 

c.  Exception  (c)  to  Cate  1. 

The  L  Bit  has  no  meaning  for  A/D  con- 
verters for  analog  signals  that  do  not  in- 
clude status  information  concerning  the  C 
Bit  and  the  L  Bit  (le.,  A/D  converters  in 
Category  Code  OllOOXXX). 

2.  Case  2. 

Where  a  single  digital  audio  output  signal 
results  from  the  combination  of  more  than 
one  digital  audio  input  signal: 

Bit  16=  "0"— One  or  more  of  those  con- 
stituent digital  audio  input  signals  over 
which  copyright  protection  has  been  assert- 
ed is  first-generation  or  higher. 

Bit  15=  "1"— All  other  cases. 
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II.  SCHIAL  COPY  MANAGnflDTT  SYSTEM  FOR 
"NOIf-raORSSIOHAL  MOOCL"  DAT  RECORDERS 

The  Serial  Copy  Management  System 
Standard  applies  only  to  digital  audio  tape 
recorders  that  are  not  professional  model 
DAT  recorders  as  defined  under  the  Act. 

The  general  Intention  of  the  SCMS  Stand- 
ard is  to  prevent  non-professional  model 
DAT  recorders  from  making  second-genera- 
tion or  higher  digital  recordings  of  "origi- 
nal" digital  audio  input  signals  over  which 
copyright  protection  has  been  asserted  via 
the  channel  status  bits.  The  SCMS  Stand 
ard  does  not  prevent  the  making  of  a  first 
generation  recording  of  such  "original"  digi- 
tal audio  signals.  As  future  technologies 
permit,  the  SCMS  Standard  will  limit  the 
digital  recording  by  a  DAT  recorder  of 
analog  audio  signals  over  which  copyright 
protection  has  been  asserted  to  the  making 
of  only  a  first-generation  digital  copy.  How- 
ever, because  present  technology  does  not 
identify  whether  analog  audio  signals  are 
protected  by  copyright,  the  SCMS  Standard 
will  not  prevent  the  making  of  a  first  and 
second-generation  digital  copy  of  such  sig- 
nals. The  SCMS  Standard  will  not  restrict 
digital  recording  of  material  over  which 
copyright  protection  has  not  been  asserted 
via  the  channel  status  bits  of  the  digital 
audio  input  signal. 

A.  Summary  of  Mandatory  Serial  Copy 
Management  System  Standard 

To  implement  the  Serial  Copy  Manage- 
ment System,  the  SCMS  Standard  requires 
that  a  DAT  machine  must  play-bEu;k  and /or 
record  specific  inaudible  data  in  a  particular 
location  on  a  digital  audio  tape.  According 
to  the  lEC  documents  "lEC  XXX  Part  1: 
Digital  Audio  Tape  Cassette  System  (DAT) 
Dimensions  and  Characteristics"  and  "Part 
6:  Serial  copy  management  system  for  con- 
sumer audio  use  DAT  recorders."  that  par- 
ticular location  on  the  digital  audio  tape 
consists  of  two  bits  luiown  as  "sutx-ode  ID6 
in  the  main  ID  in  the  main  data  area" 
(  TD6"). 

1.  SCMS  Operation  When  Playing  a  DAT 
Tape 

With  respect  to  the  play-back  function,  a 
DAT  machine  that  is  connected  to  another 
DAT  recorder  can  provide  digital  audio 
output  signals  via  a  non-professional  inter- 
face. In  that  circumstance,  the  DAT  play- 
back machine  functions  as  a  digital  audio 
interface  device  that  must  provide  channel 
status  data  conforming  to  the  Digital  Audio 
Interface  Standard  set  forth  above  in  Part  I. 
The  SCMS  Standard  requires  that  when  a 
digital  audio  tape  is  played  back,  the  DAT 
play-back  machine  reads  the  information 
from  IDS  on  the  tape  and  then  sends  the 
corresponding  channel  status  data  (concern- 
ing Bit  2  "the  C  Bit"  and  Bit  15  "the  L 
Bit"),  along  with  the  Category  Code  for  a 
DAT  machine,  in  its  digital  audio  output 
signal.  The  channel  status  data  to  be  sent  in 
response  to  the  various  settings  of  ID6  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Where  ID6  is  set  as  "00",  copyright  pro- 
tection has  not  been  asserted  over  the  mate- 
rial under  the  SCMS  Standard.  In  response 
to  ID8,  the  digital  audio  signal  output  of  the 
DAT  will  provide  the  C  Bit  set  as  1"  and 
the  L  Bit  set  as  "0". 

2.  Where  ID«  is  set  as  "10",  copyright  pro- 
tection has  been  asserted  over  the  material 
under  the  SCMS  Standard  and  the  record- 
ing ia  not  "original".  In  response  to  ID6,  the 
digital  audio  output  signal  of  the  DAT  will 
provide  the  C  Bit  set  as  "0"  and  the  L  Bit 
set  as  "0". 
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3.  Where  ID6  is  set  as  "11",  copyright  pro- 
tection has  been  asserted  over  the  material 
under  the  SCMS  standard  and  the  recording 
is  "original".  In  response  to  ID6,  the  digital 
audio  output  signal  of  the  DAT  will  provide 
the  C  Bit  set  as  "0"  and  the  L  Bit  set  as  "1". 

2.  SCMS  Operation  When  Recording  on 
DAT  Tape 

With  respect  to  the  recording  function, 
the  SCMS  Standard  governs  the  circum- 
stances and  manner  in  which  a  DAT  record- 
er may  record  a  digital  audio  input  signal.  A 
DAT  recorder  implementing  the  SCMS 
Standard  must  be  capable  of  acknowledging 
the  presence  or  jbsence  of  specific  chtmnel 
status  information  being  sent  to  the  DAT 
recorder  via  its  digital  audio  input.  The 
DAT  recorder  than  responds  to  that  chan- 
nel status  information  by  either  preventing 
or  permitting  the  recording  of  that  digital 
audio  input  signal.  If  recording  is  permitted, 
the  DAT  machine  records  specific  codes  in 
ID6  on  the  tape,  so  that  when  the  tape  is 
played  back,  the  DAT  machine  will  issue 
the  correct  channel  status  data  in  its  digital 
audio  output  signal.  The  settings  of  ID6  to 
be  recorded  in  response  to  particular  chan- 
nel status  bit  information  are  as  follows: 

1.  Where  the  C  Bit  of  the  digital  audio 
input  signal  is  set  as  "0"  (copyright  protec- 
tion asserted),  the  DAT  recorder  shall  not 
record  the  Input,  except  in  three  circum- 
stances: I  a)  where  the  input  is  original  ma- 
terial (i.e..  where  the  digital  audio  input 
signal  comes  from  one  of  the  products  on 
the  "Category  Code  White  List"  set  forth 
below  in  section  C);  (b)  where  the  digital 
audio  input  signal  contains  an  undefined 
Category  Code  (in  which  case  only  one  gen- 
eration of  recording  is  permitted);  or,  (c) 
where  the  digital  audio  input  signal  comes 
from  a  product  with  a  defined  Category 
Code  but  the  product  currently  is  not  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  information  regarding 
copyright  protection  (in  which  case,  two 
generations  of  copying  are  possible).  In  cir- 
cumstances (a)  and  (b)  above,  the  DAT  re- 
corder will  record  "10"  in  ID6  to  prevent 
further  copying.  In  circumstance  (c)  above, 
the  DAT  recorder  will  record  "11"  in  ID6 
for  the  first-generation  copy. 

2.  Where  the  C  Bit  of  the  digital  audio 
input  signal  is  set  as  1"  (no  copyright  pro- 
tection asserted  or  not  copyrighted),  the 
DAT  recorder  will  record  "00"  in  ID6,  and 
unlimited  generations  of  copying  will  be 
permitted. 

3.  Where  the  C  Bit  of  the  digital  audio 
input  signal  fluctuates  between  "0"  and  "1" 
at  a  rate  of  between  4-10  Hz,  the  signal  is 
coming  from  a  recordable  or  erasable  com- 
pact disc  that  is  not  an  "original"  and  that 
contains  material  over  which  copyright  pro- 
tection has  been  asserted.  The  DAT  record- 
er shall  not  record  in  this  circumstance. 

4.  The  condition  "01"  in  ID6  has  been  as- 
signed no  meaning  within  the  SCMS  Stand- 
ard. Therefore,  to  prevent  circumvention  of 
the  SCMS  Standard,  the  DAT  recorder 
shall  not  record  "01  "in  ID6  on  the  tape. 

B.  Mandatory  Standards  for  the  Serial  Copy 

Management  System 

Mandatory  Standards  for  Digital  Audio 

Output  Signals 
a.  Category  Code  Bit  15  (the  -L" Bit/. 
All  "non-professional  model"  DAT  record- 
ers shall  provide  the  Category  Code 
"UOOOOOL"  in  the  channel  status  bits  of  the 
digital  audio  output  signal.  The  status  of 
the  L  Bit  of  the  Category  Code  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  digital  audio  output  signal  of 
the  DAT  recorder  as  follows,  in  accordance 
with  the  status  of  ID6: 
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When  ID6  Is  "00",  the  digital  audio  output 
signal  shall  Indicate  In  the  L  Bit  of  the  Cat- 
egory Code  that  the  output  source  is  either 
a  first-generation  on  higher  DAT  tape  re- 
corded from  an  "original"  source,  or  an 
"original"  commercially  released  prerecord- 
ed DAT  tape  of  material  over  which  copy- 
right protection  is  not  being  asserted  under 
the  SCMS  standard.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  L  Bit  shall  be  set  as  "0",  and  the 
complete  Category  Code  would  be 
"11000000". 

When  ID6  is  "10".  the  digital  audio  output 
signal  shall  indicate  in  the  L  Bit  of  the  Cat- 
egory Code  that  the  output  source  is  a  first- 
generation  or  higher  DAT  tape  recorded 
from  an  "original"  source  (i.e..  L  Bit  =  "0"). 
The  complete  Category  Code  in  this  case 
would  be  "11000000". 

When  ID6  is  "11",  the  digital  audio  output 
signal  shall  Indicate  in  the  L  Bit  of  the  Cat- 
egory Code  that  the  output  source  is  an 
"origrinal"  source,  such  as  a  commercially  re- 
leased prerecorded  DAT  tape  (i.e..  L 
Bit  =  "l").  The  complete  Category  Code  in 
this  case  would  be  "11000001". 

b.  Bit  2  Ithe  'V  Bit). 

All  non-professional  model  DAT  recorders 
shall  provide  an  output  code  in  the  C  Bit  in 
the  channel  status  bits  of  a  digital  audio 
output  signal.  The  C  Bit  shall  be  applied  in 
the  digital  audio  output  signal  as  follows,  in 
accordance  with  the  status  of  ID6: 

When  ID6  is  "00".  the  C  Bit  shall  be  set  as 
"1". 

When  ID6  is  "10"  or  "11",  the  C  Bit  shall 
be  set  as  "0". 

2.  Mandatory  Standards  for  Recording 
Functions 
The  SCMS  Standard  with  respect  to  re- 
cording functions  performed  by  a  non-pro- 
fessional model  DAT  recorder  receiving  digi- 
tal audio  input  signals  shall  be  implemented 
as  follows: 

1.  Digital  audio  input  signals  in  which  the 
C  Bit  is  set  as  "0"  shall  not  be  recorded, 
except  for  the  cases  specified  below  in  para- 
graphs 2,  4  and  5. 

2.  A  DAT  recorder  may  record  a  digital 
audio  input  signal  in  which  the  C  Bit  is  set 
as  "0".  where  the  Category  Code  of  the 
signal  is  listed  in  the  "Category  Code  White 
List"  set  forth  below.  The  DAT  recorder 
shall  record  "10"  in  ID6  on  the  tape  in  this 
case. 

3.  For  digital  audio  input  signals  in  which 
the  C  Bit  is  set  as  "1",  the  DAT  recorder 
shall  record  "00"  in  ID6  on  the  tape  except 
for  those  cases  specified  below  in  para- 
graphs 4  and  5. 

4.  For  digital  audio  input  signals  that  con- 
tain Category  Code  information  that  is  not 
defined  in  this  memorandum,  the  DAT  re- 
corder shall  record  "10"  in  ID6,  regardless 
of  the  status  of  the  C  Bit  or  the  L  bit. 

5.  For  digital  audio  input  signals  originat- 
ing from  an  A/D  converter  with  the  Catego- 
ry Code  "OllOOXXL",  or  from  other  sources 
such  as  from  A/D  converters  with  the  Cate- 
gory Code  for  "General"  ("00000000"),  the 
DAT  recorder  shall  record  "H"  in  ID6,  re- 
gardless of  the  status  of  the  C  Bit  or  the  L 
Bit.  This  requirement  shall  be  applied  to 
digital  input  signals  that  do  not  contain 
source  information  of  the  original  signal 
before  digitization,  e.g.,  an  A/D  converter 
that  does  not  deliver  source  Information. 

6.  For  digital  input  signals  originating 
from  an  A/D  converter  with  the  Category 
Code  "OllOlXXL",  which  can  deliver  origi- 
nal source  information  concerning  the  C  Bit 
and  L  Bit  even  if  the  source  is  in  analog 
format,    the    requirement   stated    above    in 
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paragraph  5  shall  not  be  applied.  The  "Cat- 
egory Code  White  List"  set  forth  below  in- 
cludes this  Category  Code. 

7.  A  digital  audio  tape  of  "original"  gen- 
eration status  over  which  copyright  protec- 
tion has  been  asserted  shall  contain  "11"  in 
ID6.  A  digital  audio  tape  of  "original"  gen- 
eration status  over  which  no  copyright  pro- 
tection has  been  asserted  shall  contain  "00" 
lnID6. 

8.  A  DAT  recorder  shall  not  record  digital 
audio  Input  signals  where  the  C  Bit  alter- 
nates between  "0"  and  "1"  at  a  frequency  of 
between  4  and  10  Hz  and  the  Category  Code 
Is  for  a  Compact  disc  digital  audio  signal 
("10000000"),  as  In  the  case  of  digital  audio 
input  signals  from  recordable  or  erasable 
compact  discs  that  are  not  "original"  and 
that  contain  material  over  which  copyright 
protection  has  been  asserted. 

9.  A  non-professional  model  DAT  recorder 
shall  not  record  digital  audio  Input  signals 
sent  from  a  professional  interface,  i.e., 
where  channel  status  Bit  0  Is  set  as  "1". 

10.  The  condition  "01"  In  ID6  is  not  to  be 
used. 

11.  Category  codes  and  the  C  Bit  included 
in  the  channel  status  information  of  digital 
audio  input  signals  being  sent  to  or  by  a 
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DAT  recorder  shall  not  be  deleted  or  modi- 
fled  and  shall  be  monitored  continuously 
and  acted  upon  accordingly. 

C.    ■CATEGORY  CODE  WHITE  LIST" 
lOOXXXXO— Laser  optical  product. 

0  lOXXXX  1  -Digital-to-digltal  converter 
and  signal  processing  devices. 

llOXXXXl— Magnetic  tape  and  disc  based 
product. 

OOIXXXXO— Digital  reception  of  digitally 
encoded  audio  and  signals  with  or  without 
video  signals,  such  as 

OUIXXXO— Digital  Cable  and  Digital 
Broadcast  Receivers. 

lOlXXXXl— Musical  Instrumente. 

01  lOlXXl— Future  A/D  converter  (with 
status  information  concerning  the  C  Bit  and 
L  Bit). 

0001 XXXI— Solid  state  memory  based 
product. 

00000011— Experimental  products  not  for 
commercial  sale. 

PART  III.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO 
INTERFACE  AND  SCMS  STANDARDS 

The  following  charts  apply  and  correlate 
those  codes  that  are  mandated  by  the  Digi- 
tal Audio  Interface  Standards  SCMS  Stsmd- 
ard  under  the  Act,  in  those  situations  con- 
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templated  by  these  standarda.  The  columna 
in  each  of  these  charta  identify  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

The  "Signal  Source"  column  describes  the 
type  of  product  sending  the  dlgitaJ  audio 
signal  to  a  DAT  recorder. 

The  three  columns  under  the  heading 
"DIgiUl  Audio  Input  Signal"  identify  the 
correct  channel  status  information  In  the  C 
Bit,  Category  Code  Bits  8-14  and  the  L  Bit, 
respectively,  which  correspond  to  each  prod- 
uct. The  "Digital  Audio  Input  Signal"  de- 
scribed below  Is  the  signal  being  sent  to  the 
DAT  recorder. 

The  next  three  columns  under  the  head- 
ing "DAT  Recorder  Response"  Identify  the 
response  of  the  DAT  recorder  to  the  corre- 
sponding digital  audio  input  signal.  The 
column  "ID6"  specifies  the  code  that  the 
DAT  recorder  will  record  on  the  tape  In  ID6 
In  response  to  the  digital  audio  Input  signal. 
The  last  two  columns  set  forth  the  correct 
channel  status  Information  In  the  C  Bit  and 
L  Bit  that  are  sent  in  the  digital  audio 
output  signal  of  a  DAT  recorder  in  response 
to  the  setting  of  ID6. 

Each  of  the  appropriate  codes  Is  set  forth 
in  the  cases  described  below: 


CASEl 


-WHERE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  HAS  BEEN  ASSERTED  OVER  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT,  AND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  INPUT  IS  "ORIGINAL"  MATERIAL 

iOnly  firjl-gawatiw  recorifinj  permitted: 


Sgnji  sourct 


Digiui  iudio  iimui  jigui 


MT  reorder  m^ma 


W  (Brt 

15; 


loe 


L  M  (U 
C  brl  (Bit  15) 

2) 


User  Optical  

D/D  converter 

Magnetic  prod  .... 
Musical  mstnini .. 
Future  VD  com.. 
Digital  recxiver.._ 

DifitH  receiver 

Experimental „ 

ScM  state  dev 


lOOXXXX 
OIOXXXX 

iionotx 
mmx 
oiioio 
ooixxxx 
oiiixxx 

OOOOOOI 
OOOIXXX 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


CASE  2.-WHERE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ASSERTED  OVER  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT,  AND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  INPUT  IS  "ORIGINAL"  MATERIAL 

[Firsl-generatioii  and  atiovt  recording  permitted] 


Signal  source 


Digital  audn  input  signal 
^•^'^rt       ^'^       Lb|t,8« 


Wl  recorder  response 


ID6 


LM  (Bit 

CWlBil  15) 

?) 


Laser  Optical    

D/D  converter 

Magnetic  prod  .... 
Musical  instrun.  .„ 
future  VD  cony.,. 

Digital  receiver 

Digital  recenw 

Ejipenmental 

SoM  state  dev 


1         lOOXXXX 

0 

oc 

0 

1         OIOXJOO 

1 

oc 

0 

1      woxm 

1 

00 

0 

1         lOIXXXX 

1 

00 

0 

1         01101)0 

i 

00 

0 

1      ooijooa 

0 

00 

0 

I      oiuxo 

0 

00 

0 

1        OOOOOOI 

1 

00 

0 

1      oooinx 

1 

00 

0 

CASE  3.-WHERE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  HAS  BEEN  ASSERTED  OVER  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT,  AND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  INPUT  TO  THE  DAT  RECORDER  IS  NOT  "ORIGINAL"  MATERIAL 

jNo  recording  permtted) 


Digital  aurto  input  signal 


OAT  recorder  response 


Signal  sounx 


^'",'8.'       ^'%       ^l*-,*        .06        C"'"        '")'*' 


iJserQptEal  

D/0  converter 

M^nelic  prod 

MusKaf  nstrum. ... 
fotae  A/D  conv.,, 

E^xnuental  

Sdid  state  dev 


0 

loojooa 

1 

0 

O1OXX0 

0 

0 

uoxxxx 

0 

0 

101)OO(X 

0 

0 

Diiom 

0 

0 

OOOOOOI 

0 

0 

OOOIXXX 

0 

UMI 
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CASE  4  -WHERE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ASSERTED  OVER  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT,  AND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  INPUT  TO  THE  DAT  RECORDER  IS  NOT  "ORIGINAL- 
MATERIAL 
ISeaM-geiention  and  atovc  rccoilng  permmed] 


Digit3l  wdio  mput  signal 


OAT  reconto  ns^oKX 


iigtyi  50UfC? 


Category 


CW(8«       cSlMs       'V^        ID6        "^l^'B^ 


8-14) 


15) 


Lbit  (Bit 
15) 


Lav  Cftal 

D/D  CBnvIv ... 

'w  prart.. 

■Bir 
iVDi 


I    lOOXXXX 

1 

00 

0 

1    OlOXXXX 

0 

00 

0 

1    llOWXX 

0 

00 

0 

1   loixxn 

0 

00 

0 

1    OUOIO 

0 

00 

0 

1    0000001 

0 

00 

0 

1    OOOIXXX 

0 

00 

0 

CASE  5  -WHERE  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT  SIGNAL  INCLUDES  CATEGORY  CODE  INFORMATION,  BUT  CANNOT  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  OF  THE 

SOURCE 

(First-  and  second-gweration  recootmg  permitted] 


Oigitil  audio  input  signal 


MI  recorder  response 


iigrji  source 


C-'iBit      ^^       LW(Bn        ,0, 
8-14) 


2) 


15) 


Lint  (Bit 
C  brt  (Bit  15) 

2) 


Gnm 


VOcoi 


X         0000000 
X         OllOOXX 


0  11 

X  11 


CASE  6  -WHERE  THE  DIGITAL  INPUT  SIGNAL  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  A  DEFINED  CATEGORY  CODE 

(First  generatiai  recording  permitted) 


Digital  audn  input  signal 


DAT  recorder  response 


Signal  source 


C  tut  (Bit       ij!'??X,       L  t)it  (Bit 
,/  code  (Bits  ,c, 

/)  g_n)  ni 


106 


Lhit  (Bit 
Ct»t(Bit  15) 

2) 


Undirnd 


CASE  7  -WHERE  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION  HAS  BEEN  ASSERTED  OVER  THE  DIGITAL  AUDIO  INPUT  FROM  A  RECORDABLE  OR  ERASABLE  COMPACT  DISC  THAT  IS  NOT  AN  "ORIGINAL"  BY 

FLUCTUATING  THE  C  BIT  AT  A  RATE  BETWEEN  4-10  Hz 

[No  'ecording  Demntted] 


Digital  audn  mput  signal 


OAT  recorder  response 


Signal  iource 


C*'(B«       cS"^       ^^''8^ 
i)  g_|4)  ni 


106 


Lbit  (Bit 
CM  (Bit  15) 

2) 


COl 


0/1         1000000 


0 


CASE  8  -WHERE  THE  DIGITAL  SIGNAL  TRANSMIHED  TO  A  DIGITAL  RECEIVER  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

(Only  tir5t  generation  recording  oefmitted) 


Digital  audn  input  signal 


OAT  recorder  response 


^grui  source 


^'  8-14) 


lbit  (Bit 
^rts       ^^.i'^        ID6        ^V^'  '5) 


15) 


DMUivmcr 0        OOHOW  0  10  0 

dSwi«»«    :ZZ: ...- 0      oiiiioa  0       10  0 

CASE  9.-WHERE  THE  DIGITAL  SIGNAL  TRANSMITTED  TO  A  RECEIVER  FOR  ELECTRONIC  AUDIO  SOFTWARE  DELIVERY  PROVIDES  GENERATION  STATUS  INFORMATION  AS  IF  THE  STATUS 

WERE  FIRST-GENERATION  ±±±±±±±±±±±±0R  HIGHER 

[No  recording  permitted] 

Digital  audio  input  signal  DAT  recorder  response 

S-J----  Cbrt(Brt       ^'^       lt^(Brt        ,06        CM(Brt       'b)"" 

2)  g_i4)  15)  2) 


OtM  mam-. 
DvUi 


0      ooixm  1 

0       oiuxxx  1 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  comjnittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  27,  1990.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

february  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2171,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military    personnel    levels    for    fiscal 
year  1991. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  15, 
Emergency  Services  and  Trauma  Care 
Improvement  Act,  S.  1511,  Older 
Worker's  Benefit  Protection  Act,  S. 
722,  Pood  Safety  Amendments,  S.  685. 
Employee  Pension  Protection  Act,  S. 
1883.  Tobacco  Product  Education  and 
Health  Protection  Act,  the  proposed 
National  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Testing 
Completion  Act,  and  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  Indian 
programs. 

SR-485 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Gary  C.  Byrne,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural   Electrifica- 
tion   Administration,    Department    of 
Agriculture. 

SR-332 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reijorting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-608 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  114,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare   activities    of    manufacturers    or 
distributors     of     soft     drinks     which 
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Induce  retailers  to  purchase  soft  drink 
syrup  solely  from  such  entitles  to  be 
unfair  acts  or  practices  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

SR-263 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Office    of    Technology    Assessment's 
report,    "Making  Things  Better:  Com- 
Iieting  in  Manufacturing." 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Eugene  Wong,  of  Missouri,  and  Wil- 
liam D.  PhiUips,  of  California,  both  to 
be  Associate  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

SR-232A 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
for  deficit  reduction  and  stiending  ini- 
tiatives contained  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Andean 
Drug  Summit. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2006.  to 
establish  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
rormient  and  to  provide  for  a  global 
environmental  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  nomination  of  Allan  V. 
Burman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administra- 
tor for  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  48,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections. 

SD-226 
1:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture   and    Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposing  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prospects  for  peace 
in  Cambodia. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prof)osing  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries,  the  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace,  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Conmilsslon,  the  National 
Commission  to  Prevent  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, and  the  Soldiers'  and  Alrmens' 
Home. 

SD-192 
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Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
3:30  p.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
La  Verne  G.  Ausman,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SR-332 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  W.  Parrand,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Solomon  Islands,  and  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vanuatu. 

SD-419 


MARCH  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  closed   hearings  on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  projects. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2104,  to  revise 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88- 
352)  to  restore  and  strengthen  clvU 
rights  laws  that  ban  discrimination  in 
employment. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  UJS.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  forest- 
ry Issues. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  tmd  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1751  and  S.  1904, 
bills  to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  food 
shipments. 

SR-253 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  federal 
role  in  promoting  and  using  special  al- 
ternative   incarceration,    focusing    on 
boot  camps. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1655.  S.  1727, 
and  other  related  measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposing  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  for- 
eign  assistance,   focusing  on   refugee 
programs. 

SD-124 


UMI 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2171.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

SD-192 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  authoriz- 
ing fluids  for  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  including  S.  1379.  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  W.  Sweet.  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  im- 
prove Federal  economic  statistics. 

SD-106 
1:30  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer   and   Regulatory   Affairs   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Expedit- 
ed Funds  AvailabUity  Act  of  1988  (P.L. 
100-86). 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
cotton  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  both  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  economic 
transformation  in  Eastern  Europe. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for  the   Headstari 
educational  program. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
Businen  meeting,  to  mark-up  S.  590.  to 
prohibit  Injunctive  relief  or  an  award 
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of  damages  against  a  Judicial  officer 
for  action  taken  in  a  Judicial  capacity. 
S.  591  and  S.  592,  to  revise  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  examination  of  prospec- 
tive jurors,  and  S.  982,  to  restore  legal 
rights  of  individuals  who  were  exposed 
to  radiation  in  connection  with  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Weapons  Testing  Pro- 
gram. 

SD-226 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    issues   sur- 
rounding the  collapse  of  Drexel  Bum- 
ham  Lambert,  Inc. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  handicapped  access 
issues. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's civilian  nuclear  waste  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wool  and  honey  industries. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  and  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1675  and  S. 
1676.  bills  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance  to   strengthen   the    recruitment 
and  training  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  range  of  Incen- 
tives for  teachers  to  continue  in  the 
profession. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service,  and  Ex- 
tension Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 


February  26,  1990 


February  26,  1990 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1655.  S.  1727, 
and  other  related  measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  progress 
on  the  United  States-Japan  Structural 
Impediments  Initiative  (SID. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed   hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing^  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  366.  a  bill  to 
enroll  twenty  individuals  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
S.  1128,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Saunders.  S.  1719.  a  bill  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Westwater  Canyon.  Utah  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  S.  1738,  a  bill  to  convey 
certain  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
road Grant  Lands  in  Josephine 
County,  Oregon  to  the  Rouge  Commu- 
nity College  District,  and  S.  1837.  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  Desert  Research  Center. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  report  on  material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 


Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricjilture,  focusing  on 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    and    the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  provide 
for  continued  United  States  leadership 
in  high-performance  computing,  focus- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  Industry. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978,  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  Interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Departmental  Offices. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
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thorizlng  funds  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SR-428A 

MARCH  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

H-131.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed   hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
al programs,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances,    Envlrorunental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  lead  exposure  on  children's  health 
and  educational  performance. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list. 

SR-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation      on      campaign      finance 
reform. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  support  for 
East  European  democracy. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991   for  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  industry. 

8R-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  154,  to 
consent  to  certain  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  Hawaii  State  legislature 
to  the  Hawaii  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Everett  E.  Briggs.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Portugal.  Edward  M.  Rowell,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg, Robert  G.  Joseph,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Conunissioner 
on  the  U.S.-USSR  Standing  ConsulU- 
tive  Commission,  and  John  J.  Maresca. 
of  Comiecticut,  for  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador during  his  tenure  of  service  as 
Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Confidence  and  Securi- 
ty Building  Measures  (CSBM). 

SD-419 

MARCH  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,   focusing   on   nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 

SR-253 
1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1908  and  H.R. 
737.  bills  to  amend  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  to  prescribe  conditions 
under     which     U.S. -owned     hardrock 
mineral  deposits  may  be  mined  or  re- 
moved from  lands  whose  surfaces  are 
privately  owned. 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the   Paralyzed   Veterans   of  America, 
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the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War.  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-216 

ItiARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991   for  mili- 
tary health  programs. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Minerals    Management    Service.    De- 
partment   of    the    Interior,    and    the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2088.  to  extend 
authority  for  Titles  I  and  II   of  the 
Energy  Policy  Conservation  Act  (P.L. 
94-163).  to  expand  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  (SPR)  to  one  billion  bar- 
rels, and  to  provide  for  predrawdowTi 
diversion  authority  for  SPR  oil. 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-116 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan- 
cial officer. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SD-116 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  232  and 
S.J.  Res.  233,  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  Impeachment  of 
Article  III  Judges. 

SD-226 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independence  Agencies 
Sutx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

SD-138 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  heajings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Vetertms'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332. 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  medi- 
cal facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
agement reforms. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Cemeterial  Expanses  (Army),  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals. 

SD-116 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1741.  to  in- 
crease competition  among  commercial 
air  carriers  at  the  Nation's  major  air- 
ports. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  rules  governing  private 
pension  plans  and  options  for  simplifi- 
cation. 

SD-215 


February  26,  1990 


MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power and  personnel  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EInergy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1355,  to  assist 
private  industry  in  establishing  a  uni- 
form    residential     energy     efficiency 
rating  system. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

SD-366 

MARCH  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propKised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  <WIPP)  in  Carlsbad. 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Army  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro[>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Standards  and  Technology. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Areas  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   yesu-   1991    for   the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  posture. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   U.S.   bilateral 
assistance. 

SD-192 
APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

APRILS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Navy  and  Marine  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

TransiHjrtatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Einergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,     focusing     on     population 
policy  and  resources. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    recommenda- 
tions  of   the  AMVETS,   the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,   find   the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park   Service,    Department   of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

S-128,  Capitol 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Conunerce,  Justice,  State,   and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro{>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991   for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propooed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-192 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing   on   refugee   pro- 
grams. 

SD-138 

APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991   for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SI>-116 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-126.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed   hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  Intelligence  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

TmnsportAtion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  eastern  Europe 

SD-138 

MAY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MAY  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed    hearings   on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  strategic  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na 
tional  Endowment   for  the  Arts,   the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  National  Space  Council,  and  the 
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Office    of    Science    and    Technology 
Policy. 

SD-116 

MAY  4 
1000  a.m. 
Approprialiorus 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 
10:00  am 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  tac- 
tical airpower 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on    U.S.    military 
assistance 

SD-138 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  land 
warfare. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Indei>endent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for   the 
Veterans  Administration. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  sea- 
power 

SD-192 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs.  Hous- 
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ing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 
11:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,     focusing    on 
space  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Vetertms  Af- 
fairs, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed    hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  focusing  on  classified  pro- 
grams. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  global  envi- 
ronment. 

SD-138 

MAY  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 

JUNES 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 
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JUNE  12 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing    on    organization 
and  accountability. 

SD-138 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
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JUNE  19 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  foreign  assistance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Kyo  R.  Jhln,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Chief    Counsel    for   Advocacy.    Small 
Business  Administration, 

SR-428A 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Jame.s  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  God.  for  all  Your 
good  gifts  that  brighten  each  day  and 
give  direction  and  purpose  and  fulfill- 
ment to  life. 

For  the  gifts  of  reconciliation  and 
understanding,  we  give  You  thanks. 
For  the  gifts  of  family  and  friends  and 
colleagues,  we  offer  our  praise.  For  the 
gifts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  we  honor 
Your  name. 

At  this  special  time  in  the  life  of 
many  nations  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  joy  that  peoples  who  have  known 
fear  or  humiliation  of  the  spirit  are 
experiencing  the  liberties  and  free- 
doms that  are  Your  promise  to  all 
Your  creation. 

We  are  grateful,  O  loving  God.  that 
these  freedoms  are  growing,  that  fami- 
lies are  being  reunited,  that  respect 
between  peoples  can  flourish,  that  be- 
lievers can  pray  and  worship  openly  as 
their  hearts  may  lead. 

May  Your  good  blessings,  O  God. 
continue  to  be  with  Your  people,  and 
may  we.  in  response  to  Your  abiding 
love,  ever  seek  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  You. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brennan]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  BRENNAN  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Kal- 
baugh.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insist,  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  2364)  'An  act  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Hou-se,  and  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
RoBB.  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Pressler, 
and  Mr.  Kasten,  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9.  1990.  as  National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  1990  as  the  Bicentennial  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Legacy  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ": 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  11  through  March  17.  1990,  as  Deaf 
Awareness  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1990  as  'National  Prevent-A-Litter 
Month  "; 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  6.  1990,  and 
ending  on  May  12.  1990.  as  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week  : 

S.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  10.  1990  through  June  16, 
1990.  as  State-Supported  Homes  for  Veter- 
ans Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6  through  12.  1990,  as  Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals and  National  Pet  Week"; 

S.J  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  6.  1990  through  May  13. 
1990.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week": 

S.J  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25.  1990,  as  Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy"; 

S.J.  Res.  24.5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  3.  1990.  as    Idaho  Centennial  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  1990  a.s    National  Recycling  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  252  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  15.  1990.  through  April  21. 
1990.  as  National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
.April  1990  as    National  Arbor  Day". 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  27.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Chairman.  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committer.  Waihington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  governing  Democratic 
and  Republican  ratios  on  committees  of  the 
House.  I  respectfully  submit  my  resignation 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  in  a  temporary  capacity  on  that  very 
important  committee.  I  especially  am  happy 
to  have  served  under  the  leadership  of  retir- 
ing Chairman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  and  am 
proud  that  one  of  my  newest  colleagues  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same  for  the 
remainder  of  the  101st  Congress. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

KWEISl  Mfume, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  February  27.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker.    House   of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   1  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  R.  McNulty. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs: 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  February  27.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker.    House   of  Representatti^es.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  respectfully  resign 
my  position  on  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
me  or  Leslie  Nolan  in  my  office. 

With  kindest  wishes  and  warmest  personal 
regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Tom  McMillen. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday, 
March  7.  1990,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
in  joint  meeting  the  Honorable  Giulio 
Andreotti.  President  of  the  Council  of 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


C  This  symbol  represent-,  the  time  of  dav  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  n   140''  is  2:0""  p.m. 
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AUTHORIZING  REMARKS  OF 
SUNDRY  MEMBERS  MADE  IN 
OBSERVANCE  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  TO 
BE  PRINTED  IN  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  the  three  Members  representing 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  of  Thursday, 
February  22.  1990.  at  the  Washington 
Monument  for  the  observance  of 
George  Washington's  birthday,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Payne],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Laggmarsinq],  be  in- 
serted in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  relating  to  the  above 
request  is  as  follows: 

Tentative  Scenario— Wreath-Laying  Cere- 
mony: February  22,  1990,  President 
George  Washington  258th  Birthday  An- 
niversary, Washington  Monument. 
Washington,  DC 

10:30  a.m.,  participants  and  Members  of 
the  Washington  National  Monument  Socie- 
ty assemble  in  Monument  waiting  room. 

11:00  a.m.,  presentation  of  colors:  Joint 
I  Armed  Services  Color  Guard. 

Welcome;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Robert 


G.  Stanton.  Regional  Director,  National 
Capital  Region,  National  Park,  Service. 

Remarks;  The  Honorable  Samuel  Spencer, 
Washington  National  Monument  Society. 

Remarks:  James  M.  Ridenour,  Director. 
National  Park  Service. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Bruce  F.  Vento, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  4th  District! 
Minnesota. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Robert  J.  Lago- 
marsino.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
19th  District.  California. 

Remarks;  The  Honorable  Lewis  F.  Payne, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  5th  District. 
Virginia. 

The  Wreath  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Honorable  Robert  J.  Lagomar- 
sino.  Honorable  Lewis  F.  Payne,  and  Honor- 
able Bruce  F.  Vento. 

The  Wreath  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Society:  Honorable  Samuel 
Spencer. 

The  Wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service: 
Honorable  James  M.  Ridenour. 

11:30  a.m..  taps  and  retiring  of  colors. 

Concliision:  Mr.  Stanton  announces  that 
the  Washington  Monument  will  be  open  for 
tours  in  about  20  minutes. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Bruce  P.  Vento 
Washington:  man  and  capital 
Thank  you  very  much.  Regional  Director 
Stanton.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today 
at  the  Washington  Monument,  with  my  col- 
leagues Representatives  Lagomarsino  and 
Payne,  with  Directors  Ridenour  and  Hart- 
zog,  with  the  Washington  Monument  Socie- 
ty, and.  especially,  with  the  men  and  women 
of  the  National  Park  Ser\ice  charged  with 
the  preservation  and  interpretation  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  of  so  many 
other  key  sites  in  our  nation's  history. 

In  this  city  of  monuments  that  stand  as 
silent  sentinels  reminding  us  of  our  past, 
events  such  as  this  morning  help  us  remem- 
ber the  ideals  that  these  monuments  sym- 
bolize. These  memorials  reflect  our  dedica- 
tion to  democracy.  Today,  in  our  actions,  we 
live  that  dedication.  For  it  is  George  Wash- 
ington's dedication  to  freedom  and  democra- 
cy that  we  so  respect,  and  it  is  his  spirit  we 
recognize  today. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  we  know  today  as  the  nation's 
capital  was  fields,  forest  and  swamp.  The 
United  States  of  America  was  a  very  young 
nation— only  nine  years  before  the  British 
had  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  only  seven 
years  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  ended  the 
American  Revolution,  only  the  year  before 
the  Constitution  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land  and  while  the  Congress  decided  in  1790 
to  move  the  Capital  to  this  area,  it  did  not 
relocate  from  Philadelphia  for  another  ten 
years. 

Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River, 
our  fragile  young  nation  decided  to  build  a 
capital  city  where  no  city  stood.  Instead  of 
moving  to  already  established  areas,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  capital  and  a  city.  The 
ports  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  were 
nearby,  but  fields  and  trees  stood  where  we 
stand  today.  The  Capital  we  see  today  was 
based  on  the  vision  of  a  new  capital,  for  a 
new  nation.  It  was  the  first  time  a  national 
capital  was  established  by  law  and  designed 
from  scratch.  At  the  time,  it  was  even  per- 
haps presumptuous  of  us  to  build  such  a 
city.  Washington  was  to  be  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, a  national  city. 

The  Capital  that  evolved  here  reflects  a 
vision  of  our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington. He  wanted  it  at  this  location,  near 
his  beloved  Mount  Vernon.  And  he  wanted  a 
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new  city  for  a  new  nation  and  a  capltai; 
"Magnificent  to  grace  a  great  nation. " 

Never  mind  that  we  were  a  poor  struggling 
nation  at  the  time:  Washington  firmly  be- 
lieved that  we  would  grow  into  the  expan- 
siveness  of  the  Capital  City  the  greatness  he 
envisioned. 

George  Washington  bom  dowTi  the  river 
on  a  plantation  near  the  Potomac  River. 
Washington,  the  sur\'eyor,  who  had  helped 
explore  Virginia,  who  had  fought  to  claim 
this  land,  chose  this  site  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  enlisted  Pierre  L'Enfant 
to  design  this  new  national  city.  After  years 
and  years  of  temporary  capitals  during  the 
American  Revolution— sometimes  just  a 
step  ahead  of  hostile  British  troops— Presi- 
dent Washington,  longed  for  a  permanent 
capital.  And  while  various  other  locations 
have  been  proposed  during  the  past  200 
years,  the  Capital  has  remained  here— even 
after  the  British  burned  our  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  White  House.  Since  its  early  histo- 
ry, this  nation  has  grown  in  ways  George 
Washington  could  never  have  foreseen.  But 
the  Capital  remains  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  republic  George 
Washington  was  nearly  defied.  Few  figures 
in  our  past  have  been  the  target  of  so  much 
mythology.  Washington  provided  us  with  in- 
stant history  and.  we  earnestly  wanted  to 
believe,  instant  respect.  This  city  named 
after  him  was  designed  to  do  the  same— pro- 
vide a  fitting  home  to  a  brave  if  raw  nation. 
For  many  years,  it  was  a  collection  of  public 
buildings  barely  linked  by  residences.  For 
many  years,  the  unpaved  avenues  wide 
enough  for  parades  but  excessively  broad  in 
those  horse  and  buggy  days  gave  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  the  name  "city  of  magnificent  in- 
tentions".  Some  of  those  intentions— George 
Washington's  intentions— were  only  realized 
in  this  century. 

A  century  ago,  the  Potomac  River  lapped 
near  where  we  stand  today,  and  a  canal 
more  resembling  an  open  sewer  flowed  only 
a  block  away.  While  the  river  was  cerUinly 
a  key  part  of  George  Washington's  vision,  I 
doubt  the  canal-sewer  was.  His  vision  for 
the  capital— just  as  his  vision  for  the 
nation— was  expansive  and  hopeful.  And 
while  he  was  not  the  demigod  some  have 
claimed,  he  was  indeed  a  great  leader  with  a 
good  vision  for  both  our  Capital  City  and 
nation.  From  the  vantage  of  two  centuries, 
that  vision  has  sened  us  well.  Today,  we 
can  look  at  the  nations  capital,  and  at  this 
nation  and  see  beyond  our  problems  to  the 
vision  Washington  left  us.  We  can  only 
thank  him  and  many  others  who  contribut- 
ed their  vision,  and  their  labor  to  make  our 
nation  and  our  Capital  what  it  has  become 
today  some  two  hundred  years  later. 

Today  we  see  the  vision  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  country  he  founded  re- 
flected in  the  courage  and  vision  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel  and  all  the  people 
who  have  joined  them  in  their  fight  for 
freedom.  Washington's  spirit  helped  inspire 
their  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy— a 
quest  that  continues  and  must  continue.  So 
as  we  stand  here  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, let  us  remember  the  man  who  in- 
spired it  but  even  more  George  Washing- 
ton's vision  and  the  power  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  our  lives  today.  The  memorials 
remind  us  of  the  democratic  spirit  but  we 
must  be  the  ones  to  live  that  democratic 
spirit.  Thank  you. 


UMI 
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Rkmajucs  or  Congressman  L.P.  Payne.  Jr.. 

AT  THE  Washington  Monument  on  George 

Washington's    Birthday,    February    22. 

1990 

(To  Honor  the  Father  of  our  Country) 
Friends,  It's  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
today  to  help  honor  the  father  of  our  coun 
try.  a  great  revolutionary  hero,  and  the  man 
Benjamin  Franklin  said  was  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age."  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  and  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  presidents  of  our  country.  Since 
the  days  when  the  beloved  General  Wash 
ington  led  his  war-wetu-y  Continentals  down 
from  New  York  to  attack  British  forces  and 
soundly  defeat  them  at  Yorktown,  Virgin 
la— a  grateful  nation  has  been  honoring  this 
noble  American,  who  is  even  bigger  than  his 
legend. 

(A  Virginian  Bom)  How  fitting  it  is  that 
we  meet  this  morning  at  the  Washington 
Monument  in  the  city  of  Washington.  DC. 
on  the  day  George  Washington  was  born  in 
1732.  He  is  every  American's  all-American. 
We  from  Virginia  feel  particularly  proud  of 
our  countryman  who  was  bom  on  a  farm  in 
the  northern  neck  of  Virginia.  As  a  youth. 
George  Washington  was  good  at  math  and 
became  a  surveyor.  In  that  capacity  he  criss- 
crossed the  state  surveying  vast  tracts  of 
land,  including  parts  of  Alexandria  we  now 
call  Olde  Town. 

(1  Have  Heard  the  Bullets  Whistle)  From 
eawly  on.  George  Washington  suffered  and 
overcame  hardship  and  defeat.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  suffered  from 
malaria,  small  pox.  dysentery  and  pleurisy- 
all  killers  in  his  day.  and  all  before  he  was 
30  years  old.  At  23  he  was  a  full  Colonel  in 
the  Virginia  militia.  He  lost  battles  and 
nearly  lost  his  life.  Twice  his  horse  was  shot 
out  from  under  him  and  on  one  occasion 
four  shots  actually  pierced  his  jacket.  He 
was  a  brave  man  who  believed  in  fate,  and  a 
greater  hand  guiding  his  destiny.  "I  have 
heard  the  bullets  whistle."  he  said,  'and  be 
lieve  me.  there  is  something  charming  in 
the  sound." 

(Unanimously  Elected  FYesident)  He  was 
named  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armies  at  age  41.  He  truly  cared 
about  his  men  and  they  stuck  by  him  during 
the  hardest  times.  He  was  an  exceptional 
administrator  and  skilled  businessman.  He 
had  the  patience  and  gifts  to  organize  and 
Inspire  a  rag-tag  American  army  which  he 
led  to  victory  over  better  trained  and  so 
called  superior  forces.  The  office  of  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  created  with 
George  Washington  in  mind.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  two  terms  as  President. 
and  left  this  nation  a  legacy  that  we  still 
enjoy. 

(His  Legacy  to  Us  Today)  As  president. 
George  Washington  set  himself  above  fac 
tions  and  parties.  He  saw  the  need  and  drew 
people's  confidence  to  a  strong  federal  gov- 
ernment and  cooperating  yet  separate  roles 
for  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch.  He 
put  this  young  nation  on  sound  financial 
footing  by  retiring  the  national  debt.  He  set 
up  a  central  national  bank  and  established  a 
permanent  national  defense.  He  left  office 
with  a  thriving  national  economy  and  the 
people's  high  respect  for  the  Constitution 
with  itB  new  Bill  of  Rights. 

(A  Strong  Foundation)  "Many  things 
which  appear  of  little  importance  at  the  be- 
ginning," said  President  Washington,  may 
have  great  and  durable  consequences  having 
been  established  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  government."  He  laid  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  us  all  and  set  the  high  example  of 
the  selfless  public  servant.  "Let  the  reins  of 


government  be  braced  and  held  with  a 
steady  hand.  "  he  insisted,  "and  every  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  be  reprehended." 

(The  Cornerstone  of  the  Capitol)  After 
Congress  selected  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
to  become  the  new  seat  of  national  govern- 
ment, George  Washington  selected  the  site. 
He  oversaw  plans  for  the  construction  of 
this  city  and  its  government  buildings.  In 
September.  1773.  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol  building  that  would  seat  its  first 
Congress  in  1880.  a  few  weeks  after  George 
Washington  died  at  age  67.  at  his  country 
home  in  nearby  Mount  Vernon.  But  this 
town  had  already  been  named  in  his 
honor— while  he  was  still  alive.  And  inside 
many  of  us  today  George  Washington  is  yet 
alive— as  his  example  continues  to  inspire 
us. 

(The  World  Mourned)  In  his  will,  George 
Washington  left  his  estate  to  his  wife 
Martha;  his  crabtree  walking  stick,  given  to 
him  by  Ben  Franklin,  to  his  brother 
Charles:  and  the  steel  pistols  taken  from 
the  British  during  the  Revolution,  to  his  old 
friend  Lafayette.  He  was  moumed  and  eulo- 
gized around  the  world.  "Never  have  I 
beheld  so  superb  a  man,  "  said  Lafayette. 

He  gave  to  the  Western  world  independ- 
ence and  freedom."  said  John  Marshall.  "A 
life  without  stain,  a  fame  without  flaw," 
wrote  William  Thackery. 

Please  allow  me  now  to  call  on  the  words 
of  fellow  Virginian,  Henry  'Light-Horse 
Harry"  Lee  who  in  1799  said  of  George 
Washington.  "To  the  memory  of  the  Man, 
first  in  war.  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Thank  you. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Lacomarsino 

Honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
boys  and  girls,  as  we  were  coming  over  here, 
I  was  struck  by  the  thought  that  the  battle 
for  freedom  and  democracy— two  words  we 
often  associate  with  George  Washington— 
never  really  ends. 

Two  centuries  ago.  we  were  a  young 
Nation,  struggling  to  survive  and  to  put  into 
practice  those  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy enshrined  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  few 
people  in  Europe  thought  we  would  succeed. 

Succeed  we  did.  of  course— though  not 
without  considerable  sacrifice  and  the  loss 
of  many  lives— that  other  great  American 
President.  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory 
is  enshrined  at  the  far  end  of  the  Reflecting 
Pool  struggled  years  later  to  hold  together 
the  Nation  General  Washington  had  helped 
create.  T*o  presidents.  2  different  centur- 
ies, but  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

In  this  century,  we  have  been  called  upon 
more  than  once  to  defend  those  ideals,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  we  will  be  called  to  do  so 
again  in  the  next. 

What  sparked  my  chain  of  thought  were 
the  remarks  of  another  President— not  an 
American  but  a  European— delivered  just  24 
hours  ago  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,  within  sight 
of  where  we  are  standing. 

In  his  speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  Vaclav  Havel,  play- 
wright and  newly  installed  President  of 
Czechoslovakia,  spoke  eloquently  of  how 
the  example  of  our  own  Nation  had  inspired 
his  countrymen  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

A  struggle  they  did  not  take  lightly  *  *  *. 
Only  last  October  he  was  imprisoned  once 
again  for  such  thoughts.  His  words  echoed 
those  of  Lech  Walesa,  another  prisoner  of 
conscience,  whose  address  to  Congress  last 
fall  stirred  many  hearts. 


These  tributes  to  our  first  President 
remind  us  of  the  need  for  constant  vigilance 
to  preserve  the  freedom  and  democracy 
which  he  won  for  us,  even  the  British, 
whose  generals  he  defeated  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  admired  the  man,  and  today, 
ship>s  of  all  nations,  when  they  pass  by  his 
home  above  the  Potomac  fire  a  salute  to  his 
memory. 

So  the  sounds  of  tribute,  and  of  battle, 
echo  down  through  the  ages.  From  York- 
town  to  Gettysburg,  from  Verdun  to 
Prague,  and  they  all  seem  to  converge, 
somehow  on  this  spot  •  •  •  here,  by  this 
monument  to  the  Father  of  our  Nation  and 
the  man  who  showed  the  way  to  so  many 
others  *  *  *  George  Washington:  soldier,  pa- 
triot. President,  may  his  memory  always 
stand  as  a  monument  to  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  TAKING  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL PICTURES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FOR  "WE  THE  PEOPLE"  AND 
"THE  CAPITOL  " 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  344)  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  344. 

Resolved,  That  at  a  time  designated  by 
the  Speaker,  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  shall  be  permitted  to  take  of- 
ficial pictures  of  the  House  while  in  actual 
session  for  inclusion  in  the  new  edition  of 
"We  the  People"  and  "The  Capitol ".  The 
pictures  shall  also  be  available  for  legiti- 
mate nonprofit  news  and  education  pur- 
poses. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  345)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  345 

Resolved,  That  the  following  Members  be, 
and  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Craig 
A.  Washington,  Texas,  to  rank  after  Jolene 
Unsoeld,  Washington; 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  C. 
Thomas  McMillen,  Maryland; 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Craig  A. 
Washington,  Texas; 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Michael  R.  McNulty,  New  York; 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Gary  L.  Ackerman,  New  York, 
and  Carl  C.  Perkins,  Kentucky;  and 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  George  J. 
Hochbrueckner,  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2742.  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1990 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  2742)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  101-407) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2742)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

SECTIOy  I.  SHOUT  TITLE;  REFERE.WES. 

(a)  Short  TiTLS.—This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1990". 

(b)  References.— References  in  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are  references  to  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351  et 
seq.J. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)- 

(A)  by  striking  "and  initial  equipment" 
and  inserting  "and  for  the  purchase,  lease, 
and  installation  of  equipment"; 

(B)  by  striking  "to  conserve  energy"  and 
inserting  "to  ensure  safe  working  environ- 
ments and  to  conserve  energy";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "includes  m.achinery"  and 
inserting  "includes  information  and  build- 
ing technologies,  vid^o  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  machinery";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs; 

"(17)  The  term  handicapped  individual' 
Tneans  an  individual  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  impaired,  visually  impaired,  or 
hearing  impaired. 

"(18)  The  term  'network'  means  any  local, 
statewide,  regional,  interstate,  or  interna- 
tional cooperative  association  of  library  en- 
tities which  provide  for  the  systematic  and 
effective  coordination  of  the  resources  of 
school  public,  academic,  and  special  librar- 
ies and  information  centers  for  improved 
supplementary  services  for  the  clientele 
served  by  each  type  of  library  entity.  ". 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Amendment.— Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  I,  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
promded  in  title  II,  $55,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  6e  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  III,  $35,000,000  for  fiscal 


year  1990  and  such  sums  at  may  6e  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

"(4)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  V,  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  yean; 

"(5)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  VI,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years: 

"(6)  for  the  purpose  of  activities  as  provid- 
ed in  title  VII,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years;  and 

"(7)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  VIII,  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
except  that  no  amounts  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  for  such  fiscal  year  equals  or  exceeds  sum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  stich  paragraphs  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  plus  4  percent  of  such  total  amount 
There  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  title  IV  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994, 
1.5  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  each  of  paragraphs  11),  (2),  and  (3) 
for  each  such  fiscal  year.  There  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  milking  grants 
under  section  5(d)  for  such  fiscal  years  0.5 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  each  of  such  paragraphs  for  each  such 
fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Carryover  of  Funds.— Section  4(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  for  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
"and  is  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended". 

SEC.  4.  ALLOCATIONS 

(a)  Amendment.— Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)(l>  From  one-half  of  the  sums  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  an  equal  amount  to  each  Indian 
tribe  that  submits  an  approved  application 
under  section  403. 

"(2)  From  the  remaining  one-half  of  the 
sums  available  pursuant  to  such  second  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  make  allocations 
to  Indian  tribes  that  (A)  are  receiving  an  al- 
location under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year;  and  (B)  have  sub- 
mitted approved  applications  under  section 
404. 

"(31  In  making  allocations  under  para- 
graph (2)— 

"(A)  no  funds  shall  be  allocated  to  an 
Indian  tribe  unless  sttc/i  funds  wiU  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  librarian;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  needs  of  Indian  tribes  for  such  alloca- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  described  in 
section  402(b). 

"(4)  In  making  allocations  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  take  such  actiojis 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  an  alloca- 
tion from  being  received  to  serve  the  same 
population  by  any  2  or  more  of  the  following 
entities  (as  defined  in  or  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act);  an  Alaskan  native  village,  a  regional 
corporation,  or  a  village  corporation. ". 

(bi  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
6(g)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  iTiserting 
after  "section  S(c)(2)"  the  following;  "in  the 
same  fiscal  year  in  which  it  has  received  an 
allocation  under  section  5(c)(1)". 

SEC.  i.  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  PROVISION. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  at  para- 
graph (S);  and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
(4)  after  paragraph  (3); 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  libraries 
within  the  State  that  receive  funds  under 
this  Act  shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  age.  gender,  national 
origin,  or  handicapping  condition  in  pro- 
viding space  for  public  meetings;  and". 

SBC  4.  RSSOVRCE  SHAR/NC  COORDINATION. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  "and 
construction"  and  inserting  ",  corutruction, 
and  interlibrary  cooperation  and  resource 
sharing";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  pro- 
grams under  titles  V  and  VI  of  this  Act  unth 
the  programs  assisted  by  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  provide  to  the  head  of 
the  State  library  administrative  agency  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  any  application 
for  a  grant  under  title  V  or  VI  of  this  Act 
prior  to  the  awarding  of  the  grant,  in  order 
to  assure  that  such  grants  from  the  Secre- 
tary are  for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
long-range  program  required  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  ". 

SEC  7.  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT. 

(a)  General  Requirement.— Section  7(a)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  thefoUounng; 

"(1)  there  u>ill  be  available  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  expenditure  under  the  pro- 
grams, during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made,  an  amount  that  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  required  to  provide  the 
State  percentage  as  required  by  sut>section 
(b);  and 

"(2)(A)  there  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  State  aid  to  public  libraries  and  li- 
brary systems,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  t\e  allotment  is  made,  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  such  purposes  in  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  there  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture, during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  al- 
lotment is  made,  for  the  State  library  ad- 
ministrative agency,  or  for  the  part  thereof 
charged  by  State  law  with  the  extension  and 
development  of  public  library  services 
throughout  the  State,  an  aggregate  amount 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  amount  actually 
expended  for  such  purpose  in  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, waive  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  application  of  such 
paragraph  would  6e  unjust  or  unreasonable 
in  the  light  of  exceptional  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. ". 

(b)  Institutional  Library  Services.— The 
last  sentence  of  section  103  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  'and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  populations 
served  by  such  expenditures  has  declined". 

SEC.  4  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  UBRARi. 

(a)  Amendment.— The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  8  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"education  research  ubrarv 
'Sec.  9.  None  of  the  activities  or  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Education  Research 
Library  which  are  utilised,  directly  or  indi- 
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ncUy,  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this 
Act  and  which  were  not  performed  by  con 
tractors  as  of  July  26.  1989,  shall  be  con 
traded  out  or  otherwise  trans/erred  from  the 
Federal  Government  before  September  30. 
1991,  unless  such  transfer  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  statute,  or  unless  the  value  of  all 
work  performed  under  the  contract  and  re- 
lated contracts  in  each  fiscal  year  does  not 
exceed  SSO.OOO.'. 

(bt  Study  Required.  — The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education  Research  Library.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  on  the  study  required  by  this 
section  by  no  later  than  January  30.  1991. 
together  with  such  recommendations  and 
any  statutory  changes  required  to  carry  out 
such  recommendations,  as  the  Comptroller 
deems  necessary.  Such  study  shall  include- 

11/  an  assessment  of  the  historic  and  scho- 
lastic value  and  significance  of  the  library's 
collection  to  educators,  education  research- 
ers, historians,  and  others; 

121  a  review  of  the  feasibility  and  merits  of 
expanding  public  access  to  and  use  of  the  li- 
brary's collections  and  alternative  means  by 
which  such  access  could  be  promoted:  and 

<3)  an  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  services  provided  by  the  library 
to  Department  personnel  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  such  services. 

SEC.  $.  I.VTEKGE.\ERAriO\AL  LIBRARt  SERtKES. 

Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(It  by  redesignating  paragraphs  '5>  and 
16)  as  paragraphs  19)  and  (10).  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  '4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph' 

"(5)  for  assisting  libraries  in  developing 
intergenerational  library  programs  that  will 
match  older  adult  volunteers  with  libraries 
interested  in  developing  after  school  literacy 
and  reading  skills  programs  for  unsuper 
vised  school  children  during  ajterschool 
hours:". 
SEC.  It.  CHILDC.ARE  LIBR.ARY  OITREACH. 

Section  101  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  tS)  the  foUou- 
ing  new  paragraph' 

"16)  for  assisting  libraries  in  pro'Viding 
Tnolyile  library  services  and  programs  to 
child-care  providers  or  child-care  centers 
which  are  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State 
or  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  State 
law:". 
SEC.  II.  UBRARl  LITERACY  CENTERS. 

Section  101  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6>  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"17)  to  establish  and  support  model  library 
literacy  centers,  coordinated  by  the  State  li- 
brary administrative  agency  with  other  in- 
terested State  agencies  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  reduce  the  number  of  function- 
ally illiterate  individuals  and  to  help  them 
reach  full  employment:". 

SEC.  It  DRVC  ARISE  PREVESTIOS. 

Section  101  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  '7)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  for  assisting  libraries  m  providing 
and  displaying  educational  materials,  and 
conducting  community-wide  programs. 
aimed  at  preventing  and  eliminating  drug 
abuse,  in  cooperation  with  local  education 
agencies  or  other  agencies  or  organizations, 
if  appropriate: ' '. 

SEC.  I  J.  VSE  OF  TITLE  I  Fl.SDS. 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  its  program  to  ac 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  State 


may  make  subgrants  to  library  systems  or 
networks  which  include  libraries  other  than 
public  libraries,  if  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
grant  IS  to  improve  services  for  public  li- 
brary patrons.  ". 

SEC    14.    RATABLE  REDlCTIO.\S  OF  MAJOR  CRBA.\ 
RESOIRCE  LIBRARIES. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"13)  So  State  shall,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, reduce  the  amount  paid  to  any  major 
urban  resource  library  below  the  amount 
that  such  library  received  in  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination IS  made  under  such  paragraph  (2). 
except  that  such  amount  may  be  ratably  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  (A)  the  total  Federal 
allocations  to  the  State  under  section  5  for 
purposes  of  this  title  for  the  applicable  fiscal 
year  are  reduced,  or  <B)  the  1990  Census 
shows  the  population  of  the  city  served  by 
such  library  has  decreased.  ". 

SEC.  li.  .STATE  AS.STAL  PROGRAM. 

Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3i.  by  striking  "and  in- 
stitutionalized individuals": 

<2)  in  paragraph  14>.  by  striking  every- 
thing following  "elderly"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

'3)  by  striking  paragraph  (51  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"151  describe  the  uses  of  funds  to  make  li- 
brary senices  and  programs  more  accessible 
to  handicapped  individuals. ". 

SEC  IS.  TECH\(>L(><iY  ESHASCEMEST. 

la)  Definition.— Section  3  of  the  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'19)  The  term  technology  enhancement' 
means  the  acquisition,  installation,  mainte- 
nance, or  replacement,  of  substantial  tech- 
nological equipment  (including  library  bib- 
liographic automation  equipment)  neces- 
sary to  provide  access  to  information  in 
electronic  and  other  formats  made  possible 
by  new  injormation  and  communications 
technologies.  ". 

'b)  Use  of  Title  I  Funds.— Section  101  of 
the  Act  IS  further  amended— 

111  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9)  (as  redesignated  by  section  7(1)): 

13)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  110/  (as  redesignated  by  section 
7<} II  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  for  assisting  public  libraries  in 
making  effective  use  of  technology  to  im- 
prove library  and  information  services.  ". 

(O  Use  of  Title  II  Funds.— Title  II  of  the 
Act  IS  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ENHANCEMENT  "  after  "CONSTRUC- 
TION" in  the  heading  of  such  title; 

12)  by  inserting  "and  library  and  informa- 
tion technology  enhancement"  after  "con- 
struction" in  the  head  of  section  201; 

13)  by  inserting  "and  technology  enhance- 
ment"' after  "construction"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  sections  201,  202(a).  202(b).  203(1). 
203(2).  and  203(3): 

(4)  by  striking  'section  3(2)"  in  section 
202ia)  and  inserting  "sections  3(2)  and 
3119).  respectively":  and 

'5'  by  inserting  "and  technology  enhance- 
ment" after  "construction"  in  the  heading 
of  section  203. 

Id)  Use  of  Titi.e  III  Funds.— Section 
302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  — 

ID  by  striking  "and""  at  the  end  of  clause 
ID:  and 

12)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  the  following:  "";  and  (3)  de- 


veloping the  technological  capacity  of  li- 
braries for  interlibrary  cooperation  and  re- 
source sharing". 

SEC   IT.  preservation  OBJECTIVES  l\  COKSTRCC- 

tion. 
Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

""(5)  follow  policies  and  procedures  in  the 
construction  of  public  libraries  that  will 
promote  the  preservation  of  library  and  in- 
formation resources  to  be  utilized  in  the  fa- 
cilities.". 

SEC.  is.  RESOl  RCE  SHARl.\C,. 

la)  Attainment  of  Compliance  With  Re- 
source Sharing  Plans.— Sections  301  and 
304(a)  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing "eventual"  and  inserting  "attaining". 

(b)  School  Library  Resources.— Section 
304  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(e)  Public  and  school  libraries  which  co- 
operate to  make  school  library  resources 
available  to  the  public  during  periods  when 
school  is  not  in  session  may  be  reimbursed 
for  such  expenses. ". 

SEC.  I).  PRESBRV.ATIOS  COOPERATION. 

Title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"preservation  programs 

"Sec  305.  (a)  The  long-range  program  and 

annual  program  of  each  State  under  this 

title  may— 

""(1)  include  a  statewide  preservation  co- 
operation plan  that  complies  with  this  sec- 
tion: and 

""(2)  identify  the  preservation  objectives  to 
be  achieved  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
long-range  plans  required  by  section  6. 

"'(b)  A  statewide  preservation  cooperation 
plan  complies  with  this  section  if— 

"(1)  such  plan  specifies  the  methods  by 
which  the  State  library  administrative 
agency  will  work  with  libraries,  archives, 
historical  societies,  scholarly  organizations, 
and  other  agencies,  within  or  outside  the 
State,  in  planning,  education  and  training, 
coordinating,  outreach  and  public  injorma- 
tion, and  service  programs  to  ensure  that 
endangered  library  and  information  re- 
sources are  preserved  systematically:  and 

""(2)  such  preservation  plan  is  developed 
in  consultation  with  such  parties  and  agen- 
cies as  the  State  archives,  historical  soci- 
eties, libraries,  scholarly  organizations,  and 
other  interested  parties. 

""(c)  A  State  which  has  a  statewide  preser- 
vation cooperation  plan  that  complies  with 
this  section  may  use  funds  under  this  title  to 
carry  out  such  plan. 

"(d)  The  State  library  administrative 
agency  may  contract  part  or  all  of  the  pres- 
ervation program  under  this  section  to  other 
agencies  or  institutions. ". 

SEC.  2t.  MAXIMVM  GRANTS  CNDER  TITLE  V. 

Section  501  ic)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "tl5.000. "  and  inserting  "$35,000, 
except  that— 

"(1)  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  grants  under  this  title  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  make  grants  in 
amounts  between  $35,000  and  $125,000;  and 

'"(2)  no  recipient  may  receive  more  than 
one  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year.'". 

SEC.  21.  LIBRARY  LITERACY  GRA.VrS. 

Section  601(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  ""$25,000"  and  inserting  "$35,000  ". 


SEC.  «.  EVALCATION  A.SD  ASSESSME.Vr. 

(a)  Amendment.— The  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

■TITLE  VII-E VALUA TION  AND 
ASSESSMENT 
"program  authority 
•Sec.   701.   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uation and  assessment  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracts)  of  programs  authorized  under 
this  Act. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Section  5(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (5). 

SEC  2J.  FAMILY  LEARNING  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Amendment.  — The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"TITLE  VIII-LIBRARY LEARNING 

CENTER  PROGRAMS 
"Part  A— Family  Learning  Centers 
""statement  of  purpose 
"Sec  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
expand  and  improve  opportunities  for  life- 
time learning  and  the  involvement  of  the 
Nation's  families  as  partners  in  their  chil- 
dren's education   by  providing  comprehen- 
sive,     family-oriented       library       services 
through  Family  Learning  Centers. 

"GRANTS  FOR  FAMILY  LEARNING  CENTERS 

"Sec  802.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  if  making  grants  from  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
4(a)  to  local  public  libraries  for  the  purposes 
of  supporting  family  learning  centers. 

"USE  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Funds  made  available  to  a 
grantee  under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate, expand,  or  improve  public  library 
services  to  families. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  resources  and  materi- 
als in  print  and  electronic  formats— 

"(1)  which  are  intended  for  use  by  and 
with  adults,  including  materials  m  such 
areas  as  child  care,  child  development,  nu- 
trition, parenting  skills,  and  job  and  career 
injormation:  and 

"(2)  which  are  intended  for  use  by  and 
with  children  and  adolescents. 

"(c)  Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  a  grantee  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  or  leasing  of  computer 
hardware  for  use  by  library  patrons,  includ- 
ing services  necessary  for  the  operation,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  of  such  equip- 
ment: and 

"(2)  the  acquisition  of  computer  software 
and  complementary  explanatory  material 
for  use  by  library  patrons. 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec  804.  (a)  Any  local  public  library 
which  iDishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  injormation  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  applicants  proposal  and  the  appli- 
cant's ability  to  carry  it  out 

"(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  initiate,  expand,  or  im- 
prove library  services  to  families: 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  library 
will  be  open  on  weekday  evenings.  Satur- 
days, and  soTne  Sundays  and  legal  public 
holidays  to  enable  families  in  which  both 
parents  work  outside  the  home  to  utilize  the 
library 's  services; 
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"(3)  demonstrate  that  the  library  has  or 
will  have  sufficient  qualified  staff  with  spe- 
cialized training  in  providing  library  terv- 
ices  to  children,  adolescents,  and  adults; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  parents, 
teachers,  local  school  administrators,  librar- 
ians, library  administrators,  library  trust- 
ees, local  elected  officials,  and  business  lead- 
ers, at  least  one-third  of  whom  are  parents 
who  regularly  use  the  services  of  the  library: 

"(5)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
family  library  loan  program  through  which 
families  may  borrow  sets  of  books  for  ex- 
tended periods,  and  other  innovative  pro- 
grams and  policies  designed  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  the  library  by  families; 

""16)  provide  for  a  job  and  career  informa- 
tion program  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  parents  and  others  who  are  un- 
employed or  seeking  a  new  job: 

""(7)  describe,  if  appropriate,  any  special 
sen-ices  and  outreach  activities  which  will 
be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of— 

""(A)  adolescent  parents; 

""(B)  single-parent  families: 

""lO  families  in  which  both  parents  are 
employed  outside  the  home: 

"ID)  parents  and  children  with  limited 
English  language  proficiency:  and 

""(E)  educationally  disadvantaged  adults 
and  their  children: 

""(8)  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  li- 
brary  will  publicize  and  promote  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Center  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  media,  schools,  businesses,  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  other  appropriate  entities: 
and 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not 
supplant  funds  otherwise  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part 

"SELECTION  OF  FAMILY  LEARNING  CENTERS 

"Sec  805.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  select 
family  learning  centers  on  a  competitive 
basis  from  among  the  local  public  libraries 
submitting  applications  under  section  804. 
In  making  such  selection,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  to  applications  which— 

"(1)  promise  to  serve  a  significant  number 
of  families  on  a  regular  basis;  and 

"(2)  offer  innovative  approaches  to  im- 
proving library  services  for  families  and  ap- 
proaches which  show  promise  for  replica- 
tion and  dissemination. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  there  is  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  grants  among  the 
States  and  between  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 

"(c)  No  grant  made  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  exceed  $200,000. 

"AinrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  806.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part 

"Part  B— Library  Lfteracy  Centers 

"  "STA  TEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec  811.  The  purposes  of  this  part  are 
to- 

""(D  establish  model  library  literacy  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  serve  as  re- 
source centers  for  the  dissemination  of  liter- 
acy materials  and  equipment  to  local  public 
libraries  in  order  to  help  overcome  the  high 
incidence  of  adults  with  limited  literacy 
skills  in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  help  adults  with  limited  literacy  skills 
reach  full  employment  through  nonthreaten- 
ing  learning  experiences  in  their  local 
public  library  or  in  their  own  home;  and 


"(3)  offer  innovative  approaches  to  im- 
proving library  literacy  services  to  adults 
and  approaches  which  show  promise  for  rep- 
lication and  dissemination. 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  LIBRARY  LITERACY 
CENTERS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  States  which  have  an  approved 
basic  Slate  plan  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  an  approved  application  under  section 
813  of  thU  Act 

""(b)(1)  The  total  grant  amount  awarded  to 
each  State  shall  not  exceed— 

"'(A)  $350,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  State  receives  a  grant  under  this 
part:  and 

"(B)  $100,000  in  the  second  and  third 
fiscal  years  in  which  a  State  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part 

""1 2)  Funds  received  m  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  State  receives  a  grant  under  this 
part  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  received  in  the  second  and  third 
fiscal  year  in  which  a  State  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  received. 

"(3)  Funds  received  in  the  second  and 
third  fiscal  years  in  which  a  State  receiivs  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  be  matched,  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis,  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"STATE  APPLICATION 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  818  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing not  more  than  1  library  literacy  center 
in  each  State  to  coordinate  the  Slate-wide 
distribution  of  library  literacy  materials 
and  equipment  on  a  loan  basis  to  local 
public  libraries  within  the  State. 

""(b)  Any  State  wishing  to  receive  a  grant 
shall,  through  its  State  library  administra- 
tive agency,  in  conjunction  with  the  adviso- 
ry committee  establisfted  under  section  816, 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require.  No  applica- 
tion may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  it  contains  assurances  that  the  State 
will- 

""(1)  designate  the  State  library  adminis- 
trative agency,  or  select  a  local  public  li- 
brary through  a  competitive  process,  to 
serve  as  a  library  literacy  center  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part" 

""(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  library 
literacy  center  will— 

""(A)  select  local  public  libraries  to  partici- 
pate in  a  literacy  materials  and  equipment 
loan  program. 

"(B)  select  at  least  25  percent  of  the  local 
libraries  that  participate  in  the  literacy  ma- 
terials and  equipment  loan  program  from 
rural  areas: 

"lO  give  priority  in  the  selection  of  local 
public  libraries  to  participate  in  the  literacy 
materials  and  equipment  loan  program  to 
public  libraries  within  the  State  which  serve 
those  in  greatest  need: 

"(D)  coordinate  the  distribution  of  equip- 
ment and  materials: 

"(E)  provide  training  to  local  public  li- 
brary personnel: 

"'(3)  describe  how  the  results  of  the  grant 
program  will  be  evaluated  and  disseminat- 
ed: 

"(4/  set  forth  the  potential  of  the  grant 
program  for  achieving  replicability  and  for 
serving  as  a  model  program:  and 

"(5)  distribute  100  percent  of  the  amounU 
received  pursuant  to  this  part  to  the  library 
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literacy  center  as  designated  or  selected 
under  section  81 7. 

••let  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applicants  whose  applications  comply  xcith 
the  provisions  of  this  part  and  describe  pro- 
grams and  services  to  be  delivered  in  States 
which  have— 

"(1)  the  highest  concentrations  of  adults 
who  do  not  hax>e  a  secondary  education  or 
its  eouivalent, 

"(2KA)  few  community  or  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described 
under  this  part  without  federal  assistance. 
or 

"(Bl  low  per  capita  income,  or  high  con- 
centrations of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment 

"USE  or  FUNDS 

"Sec.  814.  (a)  Funds  made  available  under 
this  part  shall  be  used  by  the  library  literacy 
centers  to  establish  coordination  centers  to 
make  literacy  materials  and  equipment 
available  to  local  public  libraries  on  a  loan 
basis  to  initiate,  expand,  or  improve  public 
library  literacy  services  and  programs.  Such 
services  and  programs  may  include— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  literacy  education 
equipment  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
video  recorders  and  television  monitors; 

"(2)  the  acquisition  of  print  materials. 
audio  tapes  and  video  tapes  designed  to 
train  adults  with  limited  literacy  skills,  in- 
cluding materials  and  tapes  prepared  by 
public  television; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  library  resource 
materials  for  literacy  instruction  purposes; 

"(4)  the  acquisition  of  literacy  training 
materials  including  but  not  limited  to  Gen 
eral  Education  Development   <GEDI  print 
materials  and  video  tapes;  and 

"(5)  staffing  for  coordination  and  train- 
ing of  local  library  personnel  on  literacy 
services. 

"(b)  Each  library  literacy  center  receiving 
a  grant  under  this  part  may  use  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  such  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  literacy  education  computers  and 
computer  software. 

"LOCAL  APPUCATION 

"Sec.  815.  (a)  Any  local  public  library  de- 
siring to  participate  in  progiamt,  and  serv- 
ices conducted  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  State  or  the  li- 
brary literxicy  center  as  selected  by  the  State 
under  Section  817  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  State  or  the  library  literacy  center  deter- 
mines is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
the  local  public  library's  proposal  and  the 
local  public  library's  ability  to  carry  out 
such  proposal 

"(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
equipment  and  materials  will  be  used  to  ini- 
tiate, expand,  or  improve  local  library  liter- 
acy services; 

"(2f  demonstrate  that  the  library  has  or 
will  hai^e  sufficient  qualified  staff  and  vol- 
unteers with  specialized  training  in  provid- 
ing library  literacy  services  to  adults; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of— 

"(A/  a  library  literacy  loan  program 
through  which  adults  with  limited  literacy 
skills  or  individuals  helping  illiterate  adults 
to  learn  to  read  may  borrow  books,  video 
tapes,  and  other  learning  materials, 

"(B)  other  innovative  programs  and  poli- 
cies designed  to  encourage  greater  use  of  the 
library  by  adults  with  limited  literacy  skills 
or  individuals  helping  illiterate  adults  learn 
to  read 

"(4)  provide  assurances  that  coordination 
will  take  place  with  literacy  organizations 
and  community-t>ased  organizations  provid- 
ing literacy  services; 


"15)  provide  Job  and  career  information  to 
adults  with  limited  literacy  skills  who  are 
unemployed  or  seeking  a  new  job; 

"16)  provide  information  or  referrals  to 
other  adult  education  opportunities  in  the 
community; 

"(7)  describe,  if  appropriate,  any  special 
services  and  outreach  activities  which  will 
be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  with 
limited  literacy  skills; 

"18)  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  li- 
brary will  publicize  and  promote  the  serv- 
ices of  the  library  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  media,  schools,  businesses,  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  and  other  appropriate  entities; 
and 

')9)  provide  assurances  that  the  materials, 
equipment  and  training  provided  will  be 
used  to  supplement  and  not  supplant  mate- 
rials, equipment  and  training  otherwise 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  part 

'ADVISORY  COMMrrTEE 

'Sec.  816.  Each  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  serv- 
ices and  programs  assisted  under  this  part 
Such  committee  shall  consist  of,  but  not  be 
lirnited  to,  representatives  of— 

"(1)  the  Governor's  office; 

"f2i  the  State  library  administrative 
agency; 

"13)  the  State  Advisory  Counsel  on  Librar- 
ies: 

"(4)  the  State  department  of  education; 

"15)  the  State  employment  office;  and 

'(6)  public  television. 

"(7)  adult  literacy  community  organiza- 
tions. 

"SELECTION  OF  LITERACY  LEARNING  CENTERS 

"Sec  817.  Each  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  designate  the  State  li- 
brary administrative  agency  as  the  library 
literacy  center  or  shall  select  a  library  liter- 
acy center  on  a  competitive  basis  from 
among  the  local  public  libraries  submitting 
applications  under  section  815.  In  making 
such  selection,  the  State  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  which— 

"(V  demonstrate  the  greatest  ability  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  section  813 
and  to  serve  other  local  libraries;  and 

"I2i  offer  innovative  approaches  to  im- 
proving library  literacy  services  to  adults 
and  approaches  which  show  promise  for  rep- 
lication and  dissemination. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  818.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  3  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folio-wing: 

"(20)  The  term  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged adult'  has  the  meaning  given  that 
term  in  section  312(3)(A)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1988  (20  U.S.C.  2101a). 

"121)  The  term  'adult  with  limited  literacy 
skills'  means  an  adult  whose  minimal  skills 
in  reading,  writing,  or  computation  or  in 
performing  basic  arithinetical  computations 
preclude  the  individual  from  functioning  in 
society  without  assistance  from  others.  ". 

SBC  14.  TECHNICAL  AMESDMEST 

Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

11)  by  inserting  "PUBLIC"  before  "LI- 
BRARY" m  the  heading  of  such  title;  and 

121  by  inserting  ""public"  before  "ubrary" 
in  the  heading  of  section  101. 

SEC  a.  EFFECTIVE  DA  TE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1990. 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Pat  Williams, 
William  D.  Ford. 
Major  R.  Owens, 
Charles  A.  Hayes, 
Carl  C.  Perkins, 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
George  Miller, 

NiTA  LOWEY, 

Glenn  Poshard, 
Bill  Goodling, 
Thomas  Coleman, 
Marge  Roukema, 
Tom  Tauke, 
Steve  Gunderson, 
Paul  Henry, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  Kennedy. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Paul  Simon. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2742)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

1.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  broadens  the  definition  of 
"network"  to  specifically  include  networks 
that  permit  the  participation  of  "interna- 
tional" entities.  The  Senate  recedes. 

2.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  contains  a  provision  that  pro- 
hibits the  contracting  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Research  Library 
through  September  30.  1990  and  requires  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of  the  con- 
tracting out  issue  to  be  completed  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  The  Senate  recedes. 

3.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  contains  a  provision  that  per- 
mits libraries  to  participate  in  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  as  an  allowable  activi- 
ty under  Title  I.  The  Senate  recedes. 

4.  The  House  bill  and  the  amendment 
differ  with  respect  to  Title  V,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Materials  Acquisition.  The  Senate 
amendment  maintains  the  maximum  award 
size  at  $15,000  and  sets  aside  30  percent  of 
the  funds  under  this  program  for  Major 
Urban  Resource  Libraries  (MURLS)  with  no 
limit  on  the  size  of  the  grant  for  awards 
made  from  the  30  percent  set-aside. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
raise  the  grant  size  from  $15,000  to  $35,000 
and   reserve   30  percent  of  the   funds  for 


grants  of  $125,000.  In  addition,  no  library 
may  receive  an  award  under  both  programs. 

5.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  contains  a  provision  that  recog- 
nizes that  school  libraries  can  be  reimbursed 
with  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
funds  for  providing  access  to  the  public 
during  periods  when  school  is  not  in  session. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

6.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  clarifies  the  intention  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  reporting  require- 
ments. The  Senate  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment. 

7.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
amendment,  contains  a  new  Title  VIII. 
Family  Learning  Centers.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  adding  a  provi- 
sion for  Library  Literacy  Centers  to  this 
title.  This  new  title  VIII  may  not  be  funded 
until  titles  I,  II,  and  III  are  funded  at  the 
Fiscal  year  1989  appropriations  levels,  plus  4 
percent. 

8.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  contains  a  provisions  that  re- 
quires libraries  not  to  discriminate  in  pro- 
viding equal  access  to  library  space  for 
public  meetings.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  to  include  only  libraries  that  re- 
ceive Library  Ser\'ices  and  Construction  Act 
funds. 

9.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  clarifies  provisions  regarding  li- 
censing and  certification  of  child-care  cen- 
ters. The  House  recedes. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Pat  Williams, 
William  D.  Ford. 
Major  R.  Owens, 
Charles  A.  Hayes, 
Carl  C.  Perkins. 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
George  Miller. 
Nita  Lowey. 
Glenn  Poshard. 
Bill  Goodling, 
Thomas  Coleman. 
Marge  Roukema. 
Tom  Tauke. 
Steve  Gunderson. 
Paul  Henry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  Kennedy. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Paul  Simon. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SEEKING  APPROPRIATE  METH- 
ODS OF  BRINGING  A  HALT  TO 
OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILLING 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  the  other  day  Secretary  Lujan  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  made 
a  rather  flippant,  cavalier  statement.  I 
am  talking  about  the  moritorium  on 
oil  drilling  that  many  of  us  in  this 
Congresss  would  like  to  see  made  per- 
manent in  the  gulf  and  other  southern 
areas  in  the  hemisphere  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
maybe  the  State  of  Florida  should  buy 
back  the  oil  leases. 


Well,  he  knows  very  well  that  is  not 
capable  of  being  done.  No.  1,  the  State 
of  Florida  never  got  the  money  for 
selling  them  in  the  first  place,  so  then 
the  Feds  would  pocket  100  million 
bucks  and  then  the  State  of  Florida 
and  its  citizens  would  pay  to  get  back 
that  land  which  the  Federtil  Govern- 
ment sold  to  begin  with. 

No.  2,  it  was  a  cavalier  attitude  and  a 
cavalier  remark,  because  he  knows  it  is 
not  capable  of  being  done.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  seriously  discuss  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  this  country  or 
to  address  the  concerns  that  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  House  have. 

On  a  bipartisan  basis,  13  members  of 
the  State  of  Florida  delegation  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
asking  him  to  consider  appropriate 
methods  of  finding  out  how  we  can 
stop  oil  drilling  and  save  the  environ- 
ment, and  one  of  the  ways  is  not  by 
being  furmy  or  cute  and  coming  up 
with  a  suggestion  that  frankly  nobody 
believes  has  a  prayer  of  ever  coming  to 
pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  Secretary. 
"Mr.  Lujan,  we  hope  you  can  do  better 
next  time  in  reality." 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  CONFLICT 
OVER  NICARAGUA  IS  OVER 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute). 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Nicaraguan  elections  are  a 
victory  for  democracy,  a  victory  for 
the  peace  process,  a  victory  for  all  of 
us  who  have  worked  for  so  many  years 
for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Nicaragua. 

Violeta  Chamorro  has  accomplished 
at  the  ballot  box  in  a  few  short  weeks, 
what  the  "Contras  could  not  accom- 
plish in  a  decade,  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  United  States  dollars  and 
thousands  of  Nicaraguan  lives.  She  is 
to  be  congratulated.  President  Ortega 
is  also  to  be  commended  for  upholding 
his  commitment  to  the  peace  process 
and  for  his  willingness  to  abide  by  free 
and  fair  elections. 

President  Arias  was  right  when  he 
told  us  that  negotiations— not  military 
aid— could  bring  about  peaceful 
change  and  democracy. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  put  the  bitter 
period  of  conflict  over  Nicaragua 
behind  us.  I  hope  all  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  will  now  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and 
openness  for  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday  was  a  victory  for  the  Nicara- 
guan people.  Extraordinary  numbers 
of  people  registered,  over  90  percent. 
An  extraordinary  percentage  came  out 
to  vote,  over  90  percent.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  was  a  problem,  but 
yet  the  election  was  peacefully  con- 
ducted and  properly  conducted.  I  com- 
mend the  Sandinista  government  for 
the  election  process,  specifically  the 
Supreme  Electoral  Council  headed  by 
Dr.  Fiallos.  I  thought  Ortega's  re- 
marks were  conciliatory  and  construc- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  special  credit  is 
owed  to  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of 
the  election  observer  team,  and  I  want 
to  say  as  well  that  kudos  are  in  order 
for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  for  the  United  Nations.  It 
played  varied  and  constructive  roles  in 
the  pre  election  period  and  during  the 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  things  are  on  track,  it 
would  appear,  for  reconciliation  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  important  that  we 
lower  the  rhetoric  in  this  country  and 
in  this  body  on  this  divisive  issue. 
Some  extraordinary  difficulties  have 
taken  place,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
now  that  we  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  Nicaraguan  people  to  claim  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  victory  that  they  had 
on  Sunday.  They  approached  their 
duties  as  citizens  at  the  ballot  box 
with  absolute  reverence.  It  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary example  that  all  people  In 
democracies  all  across  the  world  might 
do  well  to  emulate. 


A  VICTORY  FOR  THE 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


EARTH  DAY  1990  COUNTDOWN 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earth  Day 
1970  focused  the  attention  of  a  genera- 
tion of  Americans  on  the  Importance 
of  preserving  our  environment.  Howev- 
er, in  the  1980's  under  the  Reagan- 
Bush  administrations,  our  national 
commitment  to  preser\'ing  our  pre- 
cious environment  languished  in  indif- 
ference. 

Earth  Day  1990,  which  is  now  54 
days  away,  offers  a  great  opportunity 
to  rekindle  our  Nation's  vigorous  com- 
mitment to  the  environment.  Clean  air 
and  clean  water,  along  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  di- 
versity of  our  natural  envirormient  are 
among  the  most  important  legacies  we 
can  leave  for  future  generations. 

Every  American  should  be  able  to 
breathe  clean  air.  Achieving  this  goal 
will  require  a  comprehensive  effort 
with  major  reductions  In  emissions 
from  stationary  sources  as  well  as 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  other  mobile 
sources.  Cleaner,  alternative  fuels  for 
vehicles  can  contribute  significantly  to 
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reducing  air  pollution  and  I  urge  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  promoting  fuels  that  will 
help  clean  up  our  air. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
growing  demand  for  energy  is  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  much  of  our  air  pol- 
lution. We  need  to  redouble  our 
energy  conservation  efforts.  Energy 
conservation  not  only  promises  sav- 
ings, but  also  reduces  air  pollution. 


CONGRATULATING  MRS.  CHA 
MORRO  AND  COMPLIMENTING 
MR.  ORTEGA 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  throughout  the  past  decade. 
Ronald  Reagan  said,  "Name  one  totali 
tarian  Communist  regime  which  has 
ever  negotiated  itself  out  of  exist- 
ence." He  obviously  asked  that  ques- 
tion rhetorically. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  until  April  15  of 
last  year,  when  the  roundtable  talks 
took  place  in  Poland  and  the  June  4 
elections  there,  it  could  not  be  done. 
Obviously,  in  the  past  several  months. 
we  have  seen  it  take  place  in  a  number 
of  countries;  the  most  recent,  of 
course,  was  Nicaragua.  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "In  victory,  magnanim- 
ity." 

It  is  no  secret  that  on  the  Democrat 
ic  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  most  all  of  us  sup- 
ported the  democratic  process  and  the 
candidacy  of  Mrs.  Chamorro.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  Daniel  Ortega  should 
get  a  degree  of  credit  for,  first  of  all. 
responding  to  international  pressure 
and  holding  that  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  Ortega  also 
should  get  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
last  year's  San  Ysidro  agreement  rec- 
ognizing that  the  FMLN  Communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are  attempt- 
ing to  destabilize  that  government. 
and.  yes,  I  also  congratulate  Mr. 
Ortega  for  his  warm  sense  of  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Chamorro  that  he 
demonstrated  just  last  evening. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  very  cleau-  that 
two  important  things  remain  at  the 
top  for  this  change  to  take  place.  The 
Ministers  of  Interior  and  Defense  need 
to  see  a  change,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
up  to  that  government  to  do  it.  They 
should  have  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton],  my  colleague, 
and  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
today,  which  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
cosponsor.  congratulating  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro and  also  complimenting  Daniel 
Ortega  on  the  way  he  has  handled 
this.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor. 


FORKED-TONGUE 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  know 
the  difference  between  rhetoric  and 
responsibility.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion's claim  as  environmental  defender 
is  rejected  every  day  as  simple  rhetoric 
as  his  administration  takes  the  antien- 
vironmental  stance  on  wetlands,  global 
warming,  oilspills,  and  the  list  goes  on. 
Take  the  President's  "America  the 
Beautiful"  plan.  While  President  Bush 
pretends  to  commit  his  administration 
to  reforestation  and  beautification,  his 
budget  calls  for  just  the  opposite. 

Far  from  beautifying  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  the  budget  calls  for  a 
20-percent  increase  in  funding— to  con- 
tinue harvesting  ancient  trees  in  our 
largest  and  last  rain  forest  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  simply  for  the  timber 
industry's  profit. 

The  House  spoke  clearly  last  July 
when  it  voted  356  to  60  in  favor  of  the 
Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act  to  protect 
the  forest,  and  the  taxpayer,  from  this 
outrageous  Federal  subsidy. 

Another  example  of  President 
Bush's  duplicity  on  the  environment  is 
the  recent  secret  settlement  negotia- 
tions between  Exxon  and  the  Justice 
Department  over  the  Valdez  oil  spill. 
Since  when  is  the  criminal  allowed  to 
determine  restitution  for  his  own 
crime?  Apparently,  if  you  are  Joe  Ha- 
zelwood,  you  will  be  prosecuted  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law;  but  if  you  are 
Exxon,  the  Attorney  General  will  cut 
you  a  deal. 

President  Bush's  claim  to  being  the 
environmental  President  is  without 
foundation.  Every  real  action  of  his 
administration  places  our  environment 
in  greater  jeopardy. 


NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
I  witnessed  an  incredible  thing.  As  an 
invited  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  observer  team,  I 
watched  the  Nicaraguan  people  choose 
Violeta  Chamorro  as  their  President— 
and  choose  freedom  and  democracy  as 
their  course  for  the  future. 

With  an  overwhelming  mandate- 
one  that  has  long  been  underestimat- 
ed-the  people  of  Nicaragua  finally 
said  enough  to  the  Marxist/authori- 
tarian regime  of  Daniel  Ortega. 

By  insisting  on  an  open  and  fair  elec- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
helped  open  the  door  to  freedom— and 
on  Sunday  a  whole  Nation  walked 
through  that  door. 


The  people  of  Nicaragua  have  shown 
courage  and  determination.  Their 
commitment  to  peaceful  change  and 
their  faith  in  the  potential  of  freedom 
and  democracy  helped  them  to  tri- 
umph on  the  most  uneven  of  playing 
fields.  They  have  joined  the  ever- 
rising  tide  of  freedom  that  we  see 
rushing  into  almost  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

I  congratuate  Violeta  Chamorro,  the 
14-party  opposition  coalition,  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  and  even  the 
Sandinista  regime— which  now  appears 
willing  to  respect  the  results  of  the 
election. 

But  there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 
With  the  election  behind  them,  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  stand  ready  to 
tackle  the  daunting  challenge  of  re- 
building their  country.  They  need— 
and  deserve— our  help. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  concern  that  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  John  Sununu's 
continuous  intervention  on  environ- 
mental matters  is  doing  F»resident 
Bush  a  grave  disservice  and.  at  the 
same  time,  is  jeopardizing  our  Nation's 
environmental  policy. 

In  recent  weeks.  Mr.  Sununu  has 
overruled  President  Bush's  environ- 
mental advisers  on  at  least  three 
major  policy  issues.  In  each  instance, 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Sununu's  interven- 
tion has  been  to  substantially  weaken 
efforts  to  clean  up  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment. First,  Mr.  Sununu  succeed- 
ed in  watering  down  a  major  Presiden- 
tial speech  on  global  warming.  Then 
he  weakened  a  Federal  agreement  to 
protect  fragile  wetlands.  And  now  his 
hand  is  clearly  visible  in  efforts  to 
weaken  the  clean  air  bill. 

Is  the  President  really  serious  about 
keeping  his  promise  to  the  American 
people  to  protect  the  environment?  If 
1^"  is,  it  is  time  that  he  rein  in  Mr. 
Sununu  and  begin  to  heed  his  own  en- 
vironmental advisers.  The  environ- 
mental crisis  we  face  is  real.  It  de- 
serves more  than  lipservice.  It  deserves 
strong  Presidential  leadership. 


PRESIDENT'S  PRIORITY  ON  EDU- 
CATION IS  EMPTY  RHETORIC 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address  last 
month.  President  Bush  said; 


Education  is  the  one  investment  that 
means  more  for  our  future  because  it  means 
the  most  for  our  children. 

But  to  invest  means  to  commit 
money  in  order  to  earn  a  return. 

Unfortunately,  if  one  looks  at  recent 
education  funding  levels,  the  Presi- 
dent's top  priority  looks  like  empty 
rhetoric. 

For  example,  in  his  education  fund- 
ing request  this  year  President  Bush 
asked  for  a  real  increase  of  only  2.7 
percent. 

This  lack  of  investment  costs  all  of 
us  later  on.  The  irony  is  that  for  all  of 
his  posturing  on  taxes.  Bush's  failure 
to  adequately  invest  in  the  educational 
system  of  our  Nation  imposes  a  hidden 
tax  on  business  of  $210  billion  a  year 
for  employee  training  in  basic  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Such  a  tax  does  nothing  to  foster  a 
stronger  economy. 

In  closing.  I  urge  the  President  to 
take  decisive  action  in  the  classroom.  I 
also  ask  the  American  people  to  start 
reading  to  their  children  at  home. 


ULTIMATE    STRENGTH    OF    THIS 
COUNTRY     IS     IN     ITS     EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 
(Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  traveling  in 
North  Dakota  and  visited  a  small  col- 
lege on  one  of  our  Indian  reservations. 
As  I  visited  with  the  students,  they 
told  me  again  and  again  how  difficult 
it  has  become  to  get  any  financial  sup- 
port to  continue  their  education. 

One  young  woman  told  me  she 
didn't  know  where  she  could  get  the 
$900  for  tuition  during  the  next  semes- 
ter, but  that  she  desperately  wanted  to 
stay  in  school  in  order  to  improve  her 
life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  President  bent 
on  building  B-2  bombers  and  star 
wars,  taking  trips  to  Mars,  and  putting 
missiles  on  railroad  tracks  should  be 
able  to  understand  that  the  ultimate 
strength  of  this  country  is  in  its  educa- 
tion system— and  if  we  weaken  that, 
we  weaken  America's  first  defense. 

President  Bush  says  he  wants  to  be 
an  "education  President.  "  But  it's 
more  than  saying  the  words.  It's 
making  the  investment.  Here  are  some 
sober  thoughts  about  our  education 
system.  Mr.  President.  U.S.  students 
are  2  to  3  years  behind  the  Japanese 
students  when  they  graduate  from 
high  school— and  one-half  of  the  Japa- 
nese high  school  graduates  know  as 
much  as  U.S.  college  graduates.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  few  indus- 
trial countries  left  whose  classrooms 
are  dark  more  than  half  the  year.  We 
have  a  180-day  school  year  while  the 
Japanese  have  a  240-day  school  year. 
And  the  list  goes  on. 


The  plain  fact  is,  we  have  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  build  the  finest  edu- 
cation system  in  the  world,  and  to 
keep  it  that  way.  Mr.  President,  that's 
going  to  take  some  creative  genius  and 
some  commitment.  But  we  can't  do  it 
if  we  just  talk  about  it.  We've  got  to 
decide  that  educating  our  kids  to  be 
the  best  they  can  be  is  more  important 
than  building  missiles  whose  explo- 
sions destroy  their  world's  dreams. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  "NEW  MATH" 

(Mr.  MARTINEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  said  that  he  wants  to  be 
the  education  F>resident  and  he  said 
that  improving  math  skills  must  be  a 
top  priority.  Looking  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  we  can  see  why:  This 
budget  just  doesn't  add  up. 

This  proposed  budget  slashes  spend- 
ing for  education  in  real  terms.  And 
that's  not  all:  Under  the  President's 
plan.  Federal  education  funding  would 
again  fall  as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 
This  budget  is  $10  billion  below  the 
proportion  of  the  GNP  we  were  spend- 
ing a  decade  ago.  Studies  suggest  that 
the  United  States  is  coming  in  close  to 
last  among  industrialized  nations  in  its 
education  funding  efforts.  Instead  of 
leading  the  world,  we  are  lagging 
much  of  the  world  in  education  fund- 
ing. 

The  President  is  right  when  he  says 
that  money  doesn't  buy  excellence  in 
education— but  adequate  funding  does 
buy  qualified  teachers,  quality  text- 
books, and  school  facilities  that  don't 
date  from  the  Korean  war.  We  do  need 
to  use  our  education  dollars  more  effi- 
ciently. That  is  why  it  is  curious  that 
the  F*resident  opposes  funding  star 
schools  which  helps  put  modem  tele- 
communications to  work  in  our 
schools. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of 
how  this  budget  doesn't  add  up.  Our 
Nation  badly  needs  skilled  teachers  in 
mathematics,  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages, special  education,  bilingual 
education,  and  so  on.  In  disregard  of 
that  need  this  budget  makes  it  harder 
to  become  a  teacher  because  it  cuts 
student  aid  for  would  be  teachers  and 
for  all  students. 

Pell  grants— which  go  to  the  need- 
iest students— would  receive  no  adjust- 
ment for  inflation.  This  would  mean 
that  between  1980  and  1991  the  award 
will  be  cut  by  one-fifth  after  inflation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  falling  propor- 
tion of  minority  students  is  going  on 
to  college.  This  decrease  in  college  at- 
tendance includes  minority  students 
from  middle-income  families  who 
don't  dare  incur  the  debts  that  this  ad- 
ministration's policies  require  for 
higher  education. 


We  need  to  move  the  Nation  toward 
a  more  reasonable  balance  of  scholar- 
ships and  loans— rather  than  the  cur- 
rent system  that  leaves  disadvantaged 
students  deep  in  debt  at  the  time  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  working  to 
build  careers,  striving  to  establish 
strong  families  and  battling  to  keep  a 
roof  over  their  heads. 

At  a  time  when  modernizing  work- 
based  education  is  increasingly  vital  to 
keep  our  Nation's  businesses  competi- 
tive in  world  markets,  this  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  it.  Funding  is  cut  from 
IRCA  programs  to  provide  English 
language  and  basic  skills  training  to 
immigrants  receiving  amnesty.  In 
short,  the  budget  does  not  add  up. 

No  matter  how  lofty  the  goals  are 
said  to  be.  this  budget  imdermines  our 
Nation's  ability  to  build  excellence  and 
access  in  education  for  all  Americans. 
Thirty-second  sound-bite  rhetoric  that 
promises  an  education  President  and 
then  proposes  to  cut  real  funding  for 
education  is  something  America 
cannot  afford.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  making  America  No.  1  in  edu- 
cation by  supporting  an  education 
budget  that  does  add  up. 


A  WELCOME  END  TO  THE 
STRUGGLE  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
tremendous  year  for  freedom.  The 
Berlin  Wall  has  come  crashing  down. 
The  Soviet  Communist  Party  has 
given  up  its  monopoly  on  power,  and 
now  we  can  all  rejoice  at  Sunday's  de- 
mocratric  miracle,  when  the  Nicara- 
guan people  spoke  out  with  their  votes 
against  totalitarianism  and  made  Vio- 
leta Chamorro  their  new  President. 

We  must  now  do  all  we  can  to  help 
her  establish  peace,  freedom,  justice, 
and  prosperity  for  all;  but  winning  the 
Presidency  is  only  step  one.  The  San- 
dinistas still  control  the  army,  the  se- 
curity forces,  and  the  instruments  of 
government.  They  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  transition. 

I  commend  President  Ortega  for  his 
pledge  of  cooperation. 

I  also  salute  President  Bush  for  his 
commitment  to  normalize  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Nicaragua  and  to 
lift  the  economic  embargo  and  the 
trade  embargo.  These  are  commit- 
ments he  made  before  the  election  re- 
sults were  known,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  Sandinistas 
would  be  victorious. 

Working  together.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  finally  see  an  end  to  this  bitter 
struggle  in  Central  America. 


UMI 
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FORMER  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
POUCIES  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA VINDICATED 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  freedom  tide  is  sweeping  this  planet. 
We  can  see  It  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Berlin  Wall  is  down.  E^'en  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  can  see  democracy 
making  great  progress.  In  South 
Africa  we  can  see  the  freedom  tide. 

Now  today  we  recognize  it  even  in 
Central  America,  in  Nicaragua.  The 
bulwarks  of  tyranny  will  not  stand 
against  this  tide.  Yet  unlike  the  tide, 
which  is  a  natural  occurrence,  these 
things  did  not  happen  on  their  own  or 
as  a  natural  occurence.  These  were  the 
outgrowth  of  policies.  Over  the  last 
decade,  Ronald  Reagan  was  reviled 
and  his  policies  attacked  by  those  who 
now  applaud  and  celebrate  the 
progress  we  have  made.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  served  with  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  it  is  the  Reagan  doctrine 
that  we  can  give  credit  to  for  these 
great  changes  today. 


WRONG  ADVICE  TO  TAXPAYERS 
FROM  THE  IRS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Money  Magazine  gave  a  tax  test  to  50 
professional  tax  preparers,  and  guess 
what.  48  of  the  50  flunked.  That  is 
right.  Only  two  experts  were  able  to 
correctly  identify  how  much  tax  this 
hypothetical  family  of  four  did  owe.  In 
fact,  over  300  of  those  experts  overes- 
timated their  tax  by  $8,000. 

Now,  this  hypothetical  $8,000  could 
help  this  hypothetical  family  given 
their  hypothetical  kid  a  hypothetical 
4-year  college  degree;  but  I  see  the  sad 
truth  here,  and  it  is  a  shame  when  a 
taxpayer  has  to  pay  up  to  a  $4,000 
service  fee  to  have  an  expert  screw  up 
their  taxes,  which  they  could  have 
done  themselves. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  a  Philadel- 
phia attorney  and  a  CPA  cannot 
figure  out  our  tax  laws,  and  the  people 
in  the  country  cannot  either. 

We  simplified  it  all  right.  We  have 
taken  it  from  calculus  to  brain  sur- 
gery. 


D  1230 


ANTI-COMMUNIST:  A  BADGE  OF 
HONOR 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Bi4r.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can't  understand  the  soft 


drone  of  1 -minute  speeches  here,  most 
of  them  on  domestic  issues,  when  in 
the  last  48-hour  period  we  have  expe- 
rienced one  of  the  great  upsets  of  com- 
munism in  our  lifetime.  It  boggles  my 
mind.  I  feel  like  Diogenes  going 
around  looking  for  the  honest  man,  in 
this  case  the  honest  liberal,  the  liberal 
who  will  stand  up  and  say  with  some 
intellectual  courage,  "I  was  wrong  over 
my  adult  life.  Communism  is  and 
always  was  worse,  or  just  as  bad,  than 
Nazism  or  fascism,  because  it  has 
killed  more  people.  ' 

The  evil  Castro  will  probably  fall 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  and  dos 
Santos,  the  evil  Communist  in  Angola. 
will  fall:  Mengistu,  the  evil  one  in 
Ethiopia,  will  fall  within  the  next  3  or 
4  years,  maybe  sooner. 

What  a  glorious  time  we  live  in.  All 
of  my  life  the  dominant  media  culture, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  people  in  this  House 
have  called  me  an  anti-Communist 
with  an  opprobrious  ring  to  that  term. 
It  is  a  badge  of  honor.  I  have  worn  it 
since  I  was  16  years  of  age,  40  years  an 
anti-Communist,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

We  have  not  seen  anything  yet.  But 
will  an  honest  liberal,  please,  come  up 
to  me  and  say,  "Bob,  anti-Communist 
is  a  term  of  honor.  I  was  wrong  about 
the  Contras.  I  was  wrong  about  the 
church  people  going  down  there.  I  was 
wrong  about  Jennifer  Jean  Cassolo.  I 
was  wrong  to  go  bootlicking  down 
there  to  the  Ortega  brothers  with 
their  hidden  Swiss  bank  accounts.  I 
was  wrong  about  communism." 

Gorbachev  is  right.  Stalin  killed 
more  people  than  Adolf  Hitler.  The 
Third  Reich  lasted  for  12  years  of  ugly 
terror.  Communism  has  lasted  for  72% 
years  and  counting.  We  are  going  to 
see  it  all  die,  and  then  we  will  all  be 
anti-Communist  and  lovers  of  liberty. 


February  27,  1990 
the 
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NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 
CHAPTER  1  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION  PROGAM 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3910, 
the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1 
Compensatory  Education  Program. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assess 
the  need  for  compensatory  education 
nationwide  for  disadvantaged  children, 
as  we  prepare  to  reauthorize  chapter  1 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993. 

As  we  study  the  various  needs  of  our 
educational  system  in  the  1990's.  it  is 
important  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  area  of  south  Texas. 

As  a  vegetable  growing  agricultural 
entity,  farmers  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  tend  to  hire  migrant  workers. 

Due  to  the  severe  freeze  last  month, 
the  citrus  and  vegetable  crop  in  south 


Texas,  as  well  as  other  areas  of 
country,  were  greatly  damaged. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation should  realize  that  the  number 
of  migrant  workers  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  lower  this  year  than  normal. 

I  urge  those  conducting  the  educa- 
tional study  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  fewer  migrant  work- 
ers in  the  valley  area,  therefore,  the 
data  collected  must  be  adjusted  to 
ensure  accuracy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  STUDENT 
LOAN  DEFAULT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Bush  talked  about 
education  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  he  spoke  of  the  critical 
need  for  more  math  and  science  teach- 
ers. Many  of  these  future  teachers  will 
depend  on  guaranteed  student  loans  to 
help  pay  their  college  costs.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
their  needs  because  we  spend  37  cents 
out  of  every  GSL  dollar  financing 
unpaid  student  loans. 

That's  why  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
the  Student  Loan  Default  Reduction 
Amendments  of  1990,  which  amends 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
allow  Secretary  Cavsizos  more  latitude 
in  cracking  down  on  student  loan  de- 
faults. 

In  fiscal  year  1989  defaults  on  guar- 
anteed student  loans  totaled  $1.8  bil- 
lion. These  default  rates  are  unaccept- 
able, and  serve  only  to  rob  other  valu- 
able education  programs  of  scarce  re- 
sources. Put  simply,  the  time  has  come 
to  reassert  that  a  good  education  is 
worth  borrowing  money  for,  and 
worth  paying  back. 

The  President  is  100  percent  behind 
this  legislation,  and  has  identified  it  as 
a  key  component  of  his  plan  to  invigo- 
rate America's  education  system.  Sen- 
ators Gramm  and  Dole  have  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  in  the 
Senate,  and  have  pledged  to  move  the 
bill  through  that  body  with  all  possi- 
ble speed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  getting  more  dollars 
to  education  by  cosponsoring  this  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  SAPOLU 
(Mr.   FALEOMAVAEGA  asked   and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  the  world 
Super  Bowl  champions,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 49ers.  are  in  Washington  today, 
and  our  President  will  be  hosting  them 


sometime  today  at  the  White  House. 
Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order 
for  the  owners  and  the  coaching  staff 
of  this  great  football  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  particular 
individual  and  fellow  football  player 
on  this  49ers  team  that  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  and  to  share 
his  good  name  with  my  colleagues  this 
morning. 

He  is  unique  in  that  he  was  the  only 
Pacific  Islander  who  played  in  a  Super 
Bowl  game.  A  graduate  of  Farrington 
High  School  in  Honolulu  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  where  he  lettered  in 
football  and  other  sports.  Jesse  Sapolu 
is  an  outstanding  role  model  for  our 
Nation's  youth,  both  while  attending 
college  and  even  today. 

Jesse  was  drafted  by  the  49ers  some 
8  years  ago  as  an  offensive  guard  and 
center. 

Throughout  the  past  season,  he 
played  as  first-string  center  for  the 
49ers  and  proudly  wears  No.  61  on  his 
jersey. 

Jesse  is  the  son  of  proud  but  humble 
Samoan  parents  who  have  labored  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  for  the  Samoan 
Congregational  Christian  Church  for 
over  30  years. 

A  humble  gentleman  who  stands  6 
feet,  4  inches  tall  and  weighs  285 
pounds,  Jesse  Sapolu  is  probably  the 
only  Pacific  Islander  to  my  knowledge 
to  have  successfully  earned  three 
Super  Bowl  rings  with  the  49ers  from 
three  world  championship  football 
games. 

Jesse  Sapolu  is  a  devout  Christian 
and  is  married  to  the  lovely  Melanie 
Aholoholo  from  the  island  of  Kaua'i 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  they  are 
the  proud  parents  of  three  children. 


CREDIT  ALSO  TO  PRESIDENT 
BUSH 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dec- 
ades come  and  go;  seasons  mark  the 
changes  in  our  lives;  but  the  drives 
and  hopes  of  people  are  a  constant. 

Witness  Eastern  Europe:  fear 
chained  them;  despair  held  them  back. 

But  no  more.  They  will  be  free. 

Now  Nicaragua.  A  woman's  voice  was 
heard.  The  paper  could  be  shut  down; 
but  the  truth  could  not  be  muzzled. 
And  the  people  voted. 

All  of  these  countries  look  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  model;  we 
should  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  ex- 
ample we  set.  proud  of  even  the  little 
things,  such  as  the  peaceful  transfer 
of  power. 

And  we  shall  watch  Nicaragua  to  see 
if  Ortega  listens  to  the  wishes  of  his 
countrymen. 

As  we  pass  out  praise  for  those  who 
have  done  so  much,  the  Walesas.  the 
Havels,  the  Chamorros.  and  F»resident 


Carter,  we  should  not  overlook  Presi- 
dent Bush.  He  has  provided  strong 
leadership  in  Central  American  af- 
fairs, from  his  handling  of  the 
Panama  crisis  to  encouraging  free 
elections  In  Nicaragua. 

Repressed  peoples  worldwide,  from 
Eastern  Europeans  to  Nicaraguans, 
want  to  be  our  friends.  And  President 
Bush  has  not  shrunk  from  extending  a 
strong  U.S.  hand  In  friendship. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  results. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HEAD  START 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Head  Start.  Why  is  that  significant? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  more 
vital  to  our  national  security  than  how 
we  educate  our  children.  If  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  an  Increasingly  com- 
petitive world,  our  children  must  first 
succeed  In  the  classroom.  Yet,  too 
many  of  our  children  entering  kinder- 
garten today  are  not  prepared  to 
learn.  They  have  never  learned  disci- 
pline, never  learned  respect  for  some- 
one else,  for  themselves,  for  property, 
never  learned  responsibility. 

We  have  a  high-school  dropout  rate 
of  over  25  percent. 

We  know  that  $1  invested  in  Head 
Start  will  save  $4.75  in  future  costs  of 
welfare,  unemployment,  and  crime. 
Yet  only  18  percent  of  our  eligible  3- 
to-5-year-olds  are  able  to  participate  in 
Head  Start. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  rec- 
ommend full  funding.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  reauthor- 
ize Head  Start  and  provide  full  fund- 
ing this  year.  Head  Start  is  a  good 
start  for  investment  in  life. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIOLA  GRAY- 
JOHNSON 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  Viola  Johnson,  age  84.  passed 
away  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  of  a 
respiratory  illness.  Ms.  Johnson  lived  a 
life  that  was  a  monument  to  the 
values  that  we  all  cherish  as  Ameri- 
cans. She  worked  tirelessly  for  40 
years  at  South  Baltimore  General 
Hospital  where  she  pressed  uniforms 
for  staff  members.  She  believed  in  the 
work  ethic  and  did  her  best  to  teach 
her  children  and  grandchildren  right 
from  wrong.  She  told  them  with  a 
little  hard  work  and  belief  in  yourself 
you  can  do  and  be  anything  you  want. 

Viola  Gray-Johnson's  story  is  typical 
of  millions  of  American  families.  The 
strong  maternal  influence,  teaching  by 


example,  giving  her  children  and  her 
grandchildren  belief  in  their  own  abili- 
ties to  achieve  great  things.  What 
makes  this  classic  American  story  of 
special  Interest  to  us  in  this  Chamber 
is  that  the  legacy  of  Viola  Johnson's 
faith  Is  alive  in  the  work  of  her  grand- 
son, the  U.S.  Representative  from 
Maryland's  Seventh  District,  our  col- 
league and  my  friend,  the  Honorable 
KwEisi  MruME. 

We  all  would  like  to  express  our 
sjTTipathles  to  Congressman  Mnna; 
and  to  his  entire  family.  Mrs.  Johnson 
will  be  missed,  but  she  has  left  her 
family,  and  the  people  of  Baltimore 
and  the  entire  United  States  better 
off. 
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ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  LEGIS- 
LATION IS  NEEDED  NOW  TO 
ASSIST  COMMUNITIES  WITH 
DEFENSE  SPENDING  DECLINE 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  Congresswoman  Oakar,  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  assist  com- 
munities which  are  heavily  affected  by 
defense  industries  to  make  the  conver- 
sion to  nondefense  Industry  opportuni- 
ties. 

We  have  witnessed  a  real  decline  in 
defense  spending  over  the  past  5  years 
and  that  trend  will  continue.  The  dra- 
matic changes  we  see  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  now  in 
Nicaragua  reflect  the  budget  realities 
of  less  for  defense. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  we  are 
heavily  influenced  by  defense  indus- 
tries. While  defense  cuts  have  not 
translated  into  massive  layoffs  yet,  we 
need  to  begin  planning  for  that  possi- 
bility. 

This  legislation  assists  in  developing 
plans  to  shift  from  defense  work  to  al- 
ternative public  and  private  projects. 
These  projects  can  be  used  to  address 
critical  needs  in  the  areas  of  housing, 
education,  and  transportation.  The  bill 
also  addresses  retraining,  education, 
and  job  placement  help  for  displaced 
workers. 

The  decline  in  defense  spending 
should  not  result  in  economic  catastro- 
phe, but  provide  for  economic  oppor- 
tunity. This  bill  will  aid  in  that  effort 
and  I  urge  your  support  for  it. 


ELECTION  SHOULD  END 
NICARAGUAN  OBSESSION 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
like  Buster  Douglas.  Mrs.  Chamorro 
got  off  the  canvas  and  upset  Daniel 
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Ortega.  Only  there  was  no  Don  King 
to  try  and  ctmcel  the  victory.  In  fact, 
the  Sandinistas  permitted  a  clean,  effi- 
cient, and  fair  election.  They  permit- 
ted thousands  of  observers,  myself  in- 
cluded. They  have  gracefully  accepted 
defeat. 

As  much  as  some  people  hate  to  say 
this,  we  should  commend  them  and  ac- 
Icnowledge  their  positive  effort  in  this 
election. 

If  Mrs.  Chamorro  is  going  to  govern 
effectively,  she  is  going  to  need  them 
to  be  cooperative  and  turn  over  his 
reigns  of  power,  especially  the  military 
and  the  security  policy. 

So,  for  once,  let  us  shut  up  and  stop 
gloating  over  the  Sandinista  defeat. 
Let  us  not  complicate  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  in  Nicaragua. 

For  those  that  say  Nicaragua  has  got 
to  get  in  line  for  United  States  help 
alongside  those  Eastern  European  de- 
mocracies, I  say  Nicaragua  comes  first. 
We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
that  country  after  10  years  of  a  U.S. 
proxy  war  and  thousands  killed.  This 
election  hopefully  should  end  our  Nic- 
araguan  obsession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  a  prediction  of  our  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARZ].  The  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  foresight. 

SOLARZ  PREDICTION,  FEB  22.  1990 
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ECONOMIC  AID  PACKAGE  FOR 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  I  witnessed  historic  elections 
in  Nicaragua  as  a  member  of  the  OAS 
observation  team. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  spoke 
freely  in  this  election  and  democracy 
triumphed.  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro and  her  UNO  team. 

But  many  other  people  deserve 
credit  for  the  election.  President 
Ortega  should  be  recognized  for  hon- 
oring his  word  to  hold  a  free  election. 
because  that  is  what  happened.  Secre- 
tary General  Baena  Soares  of  the  OAS 
should  be  recognized  and  commended. 
along  with  former  President  Carter 
and  his  team,  for  the  countless  hours 
they  spent  without  pay  in  observing 
this  election. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard 
work  of  governing  begins  for  the  new 
government  headed  by  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro. Now  is  also  the  time  for  this 
administration  to  make  sure  our  com- 


mitment to  democracy  in  Nicaragua  is 
not  empty  rhetoric. 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  will  re- 
store full  diplomatic  relations  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  immediately. 
We  should  also  lift  the  trade  embargo 
and  encourage  international  assistance 
from  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

We  should  make  sure  that  Nicara- 
guan men  and  women  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  equal  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. We  must  also  commit  the  United 
States  to  an  economic  aid  package 
that  will  at  least  equal  the  economic 
assistance  that  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Sandinistas  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  bloc  countries. 


THE  AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund,  known 
also  as  the  aviation  trust  fund,  is  de- 
rived from  various  user  taxes  and  an  8 
percent  ticket  tax  (which  is  proposed 
to  go  to  10  percent)  levied  on  airline 
passengers.  Under  the  law.  that  money 
is  intended  primarily  for  research  and 
for  capital  investments  in  airports  and 
air  traffic  control  equipment  that 
serve  to  maintain  or  enhance  this 
country's  aviation  system. 

The  aviation  trust  fund  currently 
has  an  unspent  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $13  billion.  We  all  know  what 
that  balance  is  being  used  for:  It  is 
being  used  to  help  camouflage  the 
true  size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
How  long  can  this  go  on  before  those 
people  who  are  paying  for,  but  not  re- 
ceiving, aviation  improvements  go 
beyond  a  state  of  anger  to  a  state  of 
utter  rage? 

The  people  of  this  country  will 
gladly  pay  dedicated  user  taxes  if  they 
agree  with  the  public  objectives  and 
are  confident  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The 
aviation  trust  fund,  as  currently  ad- 
mmistered,  can  make  a  claim  for  nei- 
ther. 

The  time  for  dealing  honestly  with 
the  trust  fund  is  now,  and  I  hope  that 
we  in  the  Congre.ss  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  it. 


PUT  CLEAN  AIR  BILL  ON  PRESI- 
DENTS  DESK  BY  EARTH  DAY 

<Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Members  have  stood  here 
today  and  attacked  President  Bush 
and  New  Hampshire's  John  Sununu 
over  clean  air  legislation.  I  think  what 
we  need  to  do  is  put  this  in  perspec- 


tive, because  today  is  the  seventh 
month  to  the  day  that  the  President's 
clean  air  package  came  to  the  U.S. 
House.  It  was  introduced  July  27,  and 
the  President  asked  that  he  get  the 
bill  on  his  desk  by  January  1. 

We  have  not  even  voted  on  it  yet, 
and  yet  the  President  is  already  being 
attacked  by  Democratic  Members  of 
this  House,  who  control  this  House 
and  have  controlled  it  since  1954.  If 
they  want  the  clean  air  bill  on  the 
floor,  they  can  get  it  on  the  floor  by 
April  22,  which  is  Earth  Day.  It  should 
be  on  the  floor.  We  should  be  voting 
on  it.  It  should  be  signed  by  the  date 
the  President  wants  it,  the  latest  date. 
Earth  Day. 

Before  the  President  gets  attacked 
again,  I  think  the  Democrats  ought  to 
recognize  they  control  the  House,  they 
control  the  action.  They  can  put  that 
bill  on  the  desk  of  the  President,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  MORE 
EDUCATION,  NOT  JAILS 
(Mr.   FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  have  been  awakened  to  a  new 
revelation  that  one  out  of  every  four 
persons  who  occupy  prison  cells  or  are 
on  probation  are  African-American 
young  men  in  their  20's.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  answers  to  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  is  not  building  more  jails, 
not  trying  to  develop  more  mecha- 
nisms within  the  criminal  justice 
system,  but  understanding  that  in  this 
Nation  there  is  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  to  educate  all  of  its  people. 
Education  has  been  the  key  that  has 
unlocked  the  door  for  so  many  who 
have  tried  to  escape  the  circumstances 
of  their  life  from  ghetto  experiences, 
those  who  have  found  themselves  with 
an  inability  to  be  competitive.  Educa- 
tion has  given  them  those  opportuni- 
ties. 

Yet,  in  many  of  our  communities  the 
dropout  rate  is  so  high  that  these 
young  men  find  their  way  to  the 
streets  and  determine  the  way  to  suc- 
ceed is  to  be  able  to  function  out  in 
the  streets. 

I  would  challenge  us  today  to  under- 
stand our  obligation  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  obligation  in  an  educa- 
tional manner  is  to  somehow  endow 
within  each  and  every  citizen  the  ca- 
pability and  the  skill  to  be  competi- 
tive, the  ability  to  be  productive.  We 
can  only  do  that  by  committing  our- 
selves to  a  priority  in  education,  so 
that  each  and  every  American  citizen 
understands  not  only  their  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Nation,  but  their  responsi- 
bility to  themselves.  Let  us  educate 
every  American. 


DICTATORSHIPS  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  ARE  MOVING  TOWARD 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  thrilled  and  astonished  at  the  victo- 
ry of  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro  in  Nicara- 
gua. Few  of  us  anticipated  it.  although 
many  of  us  hoped  for  it. 

It  is  an  exhilarating  fact  that  when 
voters  have  been  given  the  chance  to 
express  themselves  on  staying  with 
tight,  nasty,  repressive  dictatorships 
or  moving  toward  democracy,  they 
have  gone  for  it  every  single  time. 
They  have  gone  for  it  in  Russia.  They 
have  gone  for  it  in  Eascern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  They  have  gone  for  it  in 
the  Baltic  States.  And  here  they  have 
gone  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  meeting  with  Mrs.  Chamorro. 
She  is  a  charming,  educated,  fine,  sin- 
cere person.  But  she  needs  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  help,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  history  of  relatives  of  deposed 
and  fallen  chiefs  of  state  taking  their 
place  is  not  encouraging.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bhutto,  the  daughter  of  the  exe- 
cuted Prime  Minister  Bhutto  is  having 
great  difficulty  in  Pakistan.  Mrs. 
Aquino,  who  was  a  simple  housewife, 
has  performed  miracles  considering 
her  lack  of  experience  when  she  took 
on  this  job,  but  she  is  in  great  difficul- 
ty. Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  aviator  son  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi  who  took  over,  had  a  des- 
perately difficult  time  because  of  lack 
of  experience  and  knowledge  and  so- 
phistication about  the  ways  of  politics 
and  governance,  and  I  fear  that  Mrs. 
Chamorro  is  going  to  need  all  of  the 
help  that  she  can  get.  As  a  very 
charming,  educated,  cultivated  house- 
wife she  has  a  desperate  plate  of  prob- 
lems before  her.  and  we  owe  her  help, 
we  owe  her  advice  and  counsel,  and  we 
owe  her  resources.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  $5  trillion  economy,  and  out  of 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  create  an 
adequate  foreign  aid  program  to  help 
the  Nicaraguan  people  and  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro. 


BIGEYE  IS  TRULY  A  BOMB 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
dramatic  changes  unfold  in  'Eastern 
Europe  and  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  reports  major  progress  on  nu- 
clear, conventional,  and  chemical 
weapons  arms  control,  the  Pentagon 
continues  to  fund  development  for  an 
outdated  and  severely  flawed  weapon 
called  the  Bigeye  nerve  gas  bomb. 


The  Bigeye  bomb  project  is  no  small 
undertaking.  If  this  Congress  were  to 
approve  full  funding,  the  taxpayers 
would  get  stuck  with  a  billion  dollar 
bill  for  a  weapon  that  repeatedly 
failed  nearly  every  round  of  testing. 

The  Bigeye's  supporters  call  for  ad- 
ditional time  to  work  out  these  design 
problems.  Additional  time?  This  bomb 
was  misdesigned  in  1959  and  has  been 
under  development  for  no  less  than  30 
years. 

It's  time  to  stop  spending  money  on 
this  failed  weapon.  Its  development 
has  been  drawn  out  so  long  that  it  can 
play  no  real  role  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  chemical  weapons  treaty.  While 
the  Bigeye  cannot  intimidate  the  Rus- 
sians, it  continues  to  scare  the  day- 
lights out  of  American  taxpayers. 


CONGRATULATING  MRS.  CHA- 
MORRO ON  VICTORY  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ques- 
tions concerning  the  fairness  and 
openness  of  the  Nicaraguan  elections 
finally  have  been  answered.  Democra- 
cy has  triumphed.  By  all  accounts, 
Sunday's  elections  were  both  fair  and 
open. 

Despite  President  Ortega's  gracious 
concession  speech,  serious  questions 
remain,  however,  concerning  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Sandinistas  to  turn  over 
real  power  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandi- 
nista military  and  police  must  be 
transformed  into  Nicaraguan  forces. 
Without  doubt,  the  Sandinistas  will 
find  the  loss  of  that  power  even  more 
difficult  to  accept  than  last  weekend's 
election  results. 

Mrs.  Chamorro,  meanwhile,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  most  impressive 
victory  against  great  odds.  She  will 
find,  as  did  the  Sandinistas,  that  win- 
ning an  election,  or  a  revolution,  how- 
ever difficult,  is  far  easier  than  gov- 
erning a  country  mired  in  poverty  and 
wracked  by  deep  internal  dissension. 

The  United  States  has  contributed 
directly  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
Nicaraguan  economy  through  our  eco- 
nomic embargo  and  our  support  of  the 
Contras.  Now,  we  must  assist  in  Nicar- 
agua's rebuilding  by  quickly  normaliz- 
ing relations,  both  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic, with  the  new  goverrunent. 

Just  as  important,  the  United  States 
must  ^ork  closely  and  skillfully  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 
with  Sunday's  winners  and  losers,  in 
an  effort  to  promote  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power  when  Mrs.  Chamorro  is 
sworn  in  as  President  in  April.  Like 
the  recently  concluded  campaign,  that 
transition  will  not  be  easy,  nor  will  it 
likely  be  very  friendly.  But  it  must  be 


done  if  Sunday's  elections  are  to  have 
true  meaning. 

As  that  transition  moves  forward, 
other  changes  should  occur:  The  de- 
mobilization of  the  Contras  and  their 
reintegration  into  Nicaraguan  society. 
Any  remaining  U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  best  enforcer  of  Mrs.  Chamor- 
ro s  victory  is  international  public 
opinion  in  a  world  that  is  quickly 
being  transformed.  Enough  Nicara- 
guan blood  has  been  spilled:  the  time 
for  rebuilding  Nicaragua  and  for  re- 
storing hope  to  its  people  has  come  at 
last. 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  SPOKEN  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro's  victory  in  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tions should  bring  great  pride  to  every 
member  of  this  House  who  supported 
the  Freedom  Fighters  in  their  quest  to 
oust  a  Communist  dictator. 

Once  again,  the  people  have  spoken 
overwhelmingly  that  they  do  not  want 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Com- 
munist governments.  And  if  given  the 
opportunity  in  free  and  fair  elections, 
that  they  will  vote  them  out  of  office 
without  the  least  hesitation. 

Unfortunately.  Communists  under- 
stand that  they  are  pretenders  to  the 
throne  and  are  never  able  to  govern 
with  the  support  of  the  people.  Com- 
munists must  be  pressured  and 
dragged  kicking  and  screaming  into 
holding  free  elections. 

Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas  were  no 
different.  Without  our  support  of  the 
Contras  and  the  courage  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  country.  Mr.  Ortega  would 
have  been  content  to  grow  old  as  dicta- 
tor over  his  country  like  so  many 
other  Communists. 

As  democracy  continues  to  break  out 
all  over  the  world,  a  clear  message  is 
being  sent  to  the  few  remaining  Com- 
munist dictators:  The  people  want 
freedom  and  not  oppression. 

Hey,  Fidel.  I  hope  you're  listening. 
Cuba  may  be  next. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
perestroika  is  taking  hold  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ter- 
rible specter  of  anti-Semitism  is  again 
rearing  its  ugly  head.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  make  it  absolutely  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  anywhere  else  will 
not  be  tolerated. 
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Soviet  Jews  are  now  fleeing  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  record  numbers,  many 
fearing  for  their  lives.  Yet  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  for  newly  ap- 
plied refugees  to  again  admittance  to 
the  United  States,  and  despite  prom- 
ises, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  al- 
lowed direct  flights  from  the  U.S.S.R 
to  Israel.  This  leaves  many  potential 
refugees  trapped  with  no  place  to  go. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration must  demand  from  Mr. 
Gorbachev  direct  flights  from  Moscow 
to  Tel  Aviv  immediately  and  strong 
intervention  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  scourage  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  U.S.S.R. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  PROTECT  THE  FLAG 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  authorizing  the 
Congress  and  the  States  to  prohibit 
the  physical  desecration  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  to  set  criminal 
penalties  for  that  act. 

This  is  not  the  first  resolution  of 
this  type  this  Congress.  I  introduce 
this  resolution  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  last  week— on  February 
21— in  the  first  Federal  court  ruling  on 
the  Flag  Protection  Act  of  1989.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Barbara  Rothstein.  of 
Seattle,  ruled  the  law  we  passed  last 
year  was  unconstitutional. 

David  Cole,  of  New  York  City,  the 
lawyer  representing  the  Seattle  flag 
burners,  said  last  week  of  Judge  Roth- 
stein's  decision:  "I  think  it's  wonderful 
•  *  •  people  must  be  as  free  to  burn 
the  flag  as  they  are  to  wave  it.  " 

The  Seattle  flag  burners  are  four  in- 
dividuals who  shortly  after  midnight 
on  October  28  last  year,  the  day  the 
1989  Flag  Protection  Act  went  into 
effect,  removed  a  flag  from  a  flagpole 
at  a  Seattle  Post  Office.  Then,  of 
course,  they  excitedly  burned  the 
American  flag. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that's 
OK.  But  very  few  of  my  Kentucky 
constituents  think  that  way. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  who  were 
insisting  last  year  that  we  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  ban  mali- 
cious flag  burning  by  those  who  live 
here  but  hate  the  United  States  will 
now  double  our  efforts  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 


NICARAGUA  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  for  their  free 


and   fair   vote.   Another  dictator   has 
fallen  before  the  popular  will. 
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Violeta  Chamorro  appears  to  have 
unseated  dictator  Ortega. 

When  the  Sandinistas  seized  power 
as  a  victorious  united  front  in  1979. 
they  apparently  had  the  good  will  and 
support  of  the  international  communi- 
ty, including  the  United  States.  After 
defeating  democratic  elements  and  hi- 
jacking the  revolution,  the  Sandinistas 
attempted  in  true  Marxist-Leninist 
fashion  to  socially  reengineer  Nicara- 
guan  society. 

Their  failure  to  overhaul  Nicara- 
guan  society  by  force  resulted  in  civil 
war— 20.000  organized  and  trained  men 
joined  a  fight  to  overthrow  the  new 
dictators  whose  rhetoric  was  different 
but  whose  methods  of  social  control 
were  the  same.  Today  those  who 
fought  for  the  right  to  speak  out.  vote, 
and  participate  in  the  governing  of 
their  country  are  vindicated. 

Nicaragua's  people,  all  Central 
America,  and  the  United  States  are 
winners  today. 


THE  1988  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
27.  1990.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
■yeas  "  and  "nays  "  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


THE  1992  NATIONAL  ASSESS- 
MENT OF  CHAPTER  1  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3910)  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive national  assessment  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  with  assistance 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •1992  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Chapter  1  Act  ". 

SEC.  2.  NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  AS- 
SISTED UNDER  CHAPTER  1. 

(a)  National  Assessment.— 

(1)  General  requirement.— The  Secretary 
of  Education,  through  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evalua- 
tion and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary "),  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional assessment  of  the  effects  of  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  ■chapter  1"). 

(2)  Independent  review  panel.— Such  as- 
sessment shall  be  planned,  reviewed,  and 
conducted  in  consultation  with  an  independ- 
ent panel  of  researchers,  State  practition- 
ers, local  practitioners,  and  other  appropri- 
ate individuals  including  individuals  with  a 
background  in  conducting  congressionally 
mandated  national  assessments  of  chapter 
1.  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  establishment  or  op- 
eration of  such  panel. 

(3)  Coordination  with  and  use  or  exist- 
ing STUDIES.— Such  assessment  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  all  related  research  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
alter  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
review  other  program  aspects  of  chapter  1 
not  mandated  by  this  section. 

(b)  Contents  of  Assessment.— The  assess- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude descriptions  and  evaluations  of— 

(1)  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  1019,  1020,  1021,  and  1435  of 
chapter  1.  including— 

(A)  the  progress  made  by  State  education- 
al agencies  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
implementing  such  sections: 

(B)  procedures  used  by  State  educational 
agencies  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
govern  interactions  between  such  agencies 
relating  to  the  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  such  sections: 

(C)  program  improvements  undertaken  by 
local  educational  agencies  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  under  such  sections  and  the 
effects  of  such  improvements  on  program 
participants  with  respect  to  the  basic  Euid 
more  advanced  skills  that  all  children  are 
expected  to  master:  and 

(D)  major  programmatic  accomplishments 
and  problems  and  procedural  accomplish- 
ments and  problems  caused  by  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  sections; 

(2)  the  implementation  of  section  1015  of 
chapter  1,  including— 

(A)  the  number  of  schoolwide  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  section; 

(B)  operational  procedures  used  by  the 
schoolwide  projects  assisted  under  such  sec- 
tion, including  an  analysis  of  similarities 
and  differences  in  procedures  and  programs 
among  such  projects  in  different  States: 

(C)  accomplishments  and  problems  result- 
ing from  establishing  schoolwide  projects: 

(D)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
schoolwide  projects  as  compared  to  other 
programs  assisted  under  part  A  of  chapter  1; 
and 


(E)  a  description  of  uses  of  funds  in  pro- 
grams assisted  in  the  implementation  of 
schoolwide  projects: 

(3)  the  overall  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  part  A  of  chapter  1,  including— 

(A)  program  participation,  particularly— 

(1)  allocation  of  funds  to  school  sites  and 
the  factors  involved  in  such  allocation; 

(li)  recipients  of  services  delivered  with  as- 
sistance under  such  part,  including  limited 
English  proficient  students; 

(iii)  with  respect  to  each  local  educational 
agency  that  receives  assistance  under  such 
part  (or  a  representative  sample  of  such 
agencies  for  each  State),  the  number  of  eli- 
gible children  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  sigency.  the  resources  necessary  to 
serve  all  such  eligible  children,  and  the 
school  attendance  of  participants  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  such  part;  and 

(iv)  the  effect  of  the  decennial  census 
complied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
1990  on  the  allocation  of  funding  to  local 
educational  agencies,  as  well  as  counties; 

(B)  program  services  and  personnel,  par- 
ticularly— 

(i)  services  delivered  with  assistance  under 
part  A  of  chapter  1;  and 

(li)  a  comparison  of  the  background  and 
training  of  teachers  and  staff  who  conduct 
programs  assisted  under  part  A  of  chapter  1 
and  regular  classroom  teachers  and  staff; 

(C)  program  administration,  particularly— 
(i)  coordination  with  regular  classroom  ac- 
tivities and  with  other  programs: 

(ii)  the  adequacy  of  standardized  tests: 
and 

(iii)  the  effectiveness  of  parent  involve- 
ment procedures  in  enhancing  parental  col- 
laboration with  schools  and  parent  involve- 
ment in  the  children's  educational  develop- 
ment; 

(D)  program  outcomes,  particularly— 

(i)  student  achievement,  as  reflected  by 
student  attendance,  behavior,  grades,  and 
other  indicators  of  achievement:  and 

(ii)  the  development  of  curricula  that  pro- 
vides effective  instruction  in  basic  and  more 
advanced  skills  that  all  children  are  expect- 
ed to  master;  and 

(E)  a  national  profile  of  the  manner  in 
which  local  educational  agencies  implement 
activities  described  in  the  plans  included  in 
their  applications  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  1056  of  chapter  1; 

(4)  the  implementation  of  section  1017  of 
chapter  1: 

(5)  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of 
Even  Start  projects  carried  out  under  part  B 
of  chapter  1;  and 

(6)  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  migratory  children  carried  out 
under  subpart  1  of  ;.art  D  of  chapter  1. 

(c)  Consultation  With  Congressional 
Committees.— In  designing  and  implement- 
ing the  assessment  required  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  consult 
with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(d)  Reports  to  Congress — 

(1)  General  requirements.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  not  later  than  June  30,  1992.  a  report 
containing  the  preliminary  results  of  the  as- 
sessment required  by  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  not  later  thtm  December  1,  1992.  a 
final  report  with  respect  to  such  assessment. 

(2)  Limitation  on  departmental  review 
OF  reports.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall    make    available    to    the    appropriate 
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committees  of  the  Congress  such  studies,  re- 
ports, and  daU  as  are  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  grantees  and  contractors  pursuant 
to  this  Act  without  any  additions,  deletions, 
or  other  modifications  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  President  may  submit  such  addi- 
tional studies  and  make  such  additional  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  chapter  1  as  they  may  consider  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Reservation  of  Amounts.— Prom 
funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of  chapter 
1.  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  reserve 
for  purposes  of  conducting  the  assessment 
required  by  subsection  (a)  a  total  amount  of 
not  more  than  $6,000,000  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991.  1992, 
and  1993.  Amounts  reserved  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  may  only  be  expended 
during  the  period  beginning  on  December  1, 
1989.  and  ending  on  January  1,  1983. 

The   SPEAKER 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GooDLiNG]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  universal  quality  edu- 
cation is  the  key  ingredient  needed  to 
keep  the  United  States  competitive 
with  its  neighbors  in  the  international 
community,  and  ensure  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  at  home. 

But.  today  we  are  faced  with  an  edu- 
cation system  which  threatens  our 
economic  stability.  While  some  schools 
are  achieving  education  excellence, 
many  are  struggling  and  turning  out  a 
generation  of  adults  ill  prepared  for 
the  challenges  and  complexities  of  the 
workforce  of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

The  majority  of  new  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  those  in  our  society  who 
are  most  educationally  at-risk:  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  minorities, 
and  inmiigrants.  For  economic,  social, 
and  moral  reasons,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  as  a  Nation  mobilize  all  of  the 
many  resources  we  have  to  make  edu- 
cation the  number  one  national  priori- 
ty. 

One  of  the  most  cost  effective,  suc- 
cessful Federal  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary programs  on  the  books  is  the 
Chapter  1  Program.  Chapter  1.  which 
was  reauthorized  through  1993.  as 
part  of  the  Hawkins-Stafford  School 
Improvement  Amendments  of  1988. 
provides  basic  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics skills  to  economically  and  educa- 
tionally at-risk  students  in  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country. 

Studies  have  shown  that  $600  spent 
for  a  child  or  one  year  of  compensato- 


ry education  can  save  S4,000  in  the 
cost  of  a  single  repeated  grade.  The 
school  improvement  amendments  re- 
quired an  additional  $500  million  to  be 
spent  each  fiscal  year  for  chapter.  1,  so 
that  full  funding  could  be  reached  by 
1993.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  this 
year,  less  than  one-half  of  all  children 
eligible  for  chapter  1  remedial  educa- 
tion are  enrolled  in  the  program.  This 
situation  exists  for  one  reason— inad- 
equate funding— we  are  not  spending 
enough  money  on  our  children  in  the 
chapter  1  effort. 

The  measure  before  us  today.  H.R. 
3910,  the  National  Assessment  of 
Chapter  1,  deals  not  with  funding 
levels,  about  which  an  agreement  has 
not  been  reached,  rather  this  measure 
comprehensive,  objective  evaluation  of 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  all  as- 
pects of  chapter  1.  The  gentleman 
from  California  introduced  this  legis- 
lation with  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the     gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  GOODLING]. 

This  legislation,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  an  objective  and  fair  analysis 
of  the  effectiveness  of  chapter  1.  The 
committee  found  the  last  national  as- 
sessment to  be  extremely  helpful 
when  we  reauthorized  chapter  1  in 
1988.  and  we  anticipate  the  assessment 
required  by  this  bill  will  be  equally  as 
useful  to  those  who  will  be  reauthoriz- 
ing the  law  in  1993. 

New  provision,  such  as  program  im- 
provement and  schoolwide  projects, 
need  to  be  properly  evaluated,  and  the 
national  assessment  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  all  other  related  research 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. This  legislation  also  includes  an 
amendment  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Goodling 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  which  exempts  the 
review  panel  from  the  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Committee  Act,  so  as  to  ensure 
timely  completion  of  the  assessment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]  for  his  com- 
mitment to  quick  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  education 
our  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3910.  the  1992  National  Assess- 
ment of  Chapter  1  Act.  a  bill  that  I  en- 
joyed the  responsibility  of  coauthoring 
with  my  distinguished  chairman.  Au- 
gustus Hawkins.  This  small  but  im- 
portant bill  will  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  conduct  a  nation- 
al assessment  of  the  Chapter  1  Pro- 
gram. Chapter  1.  the  largest  of  the 
Federal     elementary    and    secondary 
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education  programs,  will  expire  in 
1993.  That  may  seem  like  a  time  in  the 
distant  future,  but  in  terms  of  gather- 
ing and  collating  information,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  begin  the  assessment 
of  the  program  now.  This  assessment 
will  help  to  give  Members  valuable  m 
formation  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  our  intent 
that  the  Department  of  Education,  in 
carrying  out  this  national  assessment. 
include  in  their  studies  an  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  the  Slate  and  Federal 
regulations  related  to  chapter  1  serv- 
ices offered  to  children. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  of 
Education  for  their  suggestions  and 
assistance  in  helping  to  rewrite  the  bill 
in  order  to  make  this  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  review.  I  know  that  the 
Department  has  already  begun  study- 
ing various  program  aspects  of  chapter 
1.  It  is  my  intent  that  those  activities 
continue  and  are  incorporated  into 
this  assessment. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  commend  the  Department  for  their 
work  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  100-297.  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  Amendments  of  1988.  I  real- 
ize that  we  placed  very  stringent  time 
constraints  on  the  Department  for  is- 
suing regulations.  The  legislation  in- 
corporated in  Public  Law  100-297.  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  chapter  1. 
took  Congress  over  16  months  to  com- 
plete; yet,  the  time  constraints  we  im- 
posed on  the  th'-  Department  was  a 
great  deal  shorter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  ord?r  to  meet  the  deadline.s  in  the 
legislation,  tiie  Department  began 
working  on  the  negotiated  rulemaking 
regional  meetings  for  the  regulations 
even  before  the  bill  was  completed  by 
Congress. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Department 
for  the  careful  consideration  th-y  gave 
to  the  comments  and  negotiations 
made  regarding  the  proposed  regula- 
tions and  the  policy  manual.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  on  the  policy 
manual  alone  the  Department  con- 
ducted numrous  meetings  with  over 
1,300  local  educators,  administrators, 
and  committees  of  practitioners.  Care- 
ful consideration  takes  time.  Further- 
more, the  Departm.ent  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  regional  meetings  held 
last  year  explaining  the  regulations 
and  those  held  this  year  explaining 
the  program  im.provement  sections  of 
chapter  1. 

With  regards  to  the  substitute 
amendment,  two  important  amend- 
ments have  been  incl'Jded  in  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  reported  bill.  First,  we 
have  clarified  our  intent  to  include 
consideration  of  the  participation  of 
privatt  school  children  under  section 
1017  of  chapter  1.  Second,  the  Depart 
ment  has  pointed  out  that  the  adviso- 
ry panel  created  to  advise  ^he  Depart- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee   Act  and  we  ac- 


cordingly exempted  this  panel  from 
those  requirements. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that  our  chair- 
man has  announced  his  intention  not 
to  seek  reelection.  I  realize  that,  as  a 
member,  he  will  not  benefit  from  the 
fruits  of  this  study.  I  commend  him 
for  his  consideration  and  foresight  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  information 
that  will  be  useful  for  those  men  and 
women  who  will  serve  in  Congress  in 
1993. 

Again.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

n  1310 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  3910.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  3910.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  TAFT 
INSTITUTE  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1990.  1991.  AND  1992 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3315)  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Taft  Institute,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R. 3315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  sec- 
tion 1373  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1373.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart  — 
"(1 1  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
"(2)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991;  and 
'31  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subpart  for  fiscal  year  1993 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives    to     reject     any     extraneous 


amendments  not  related  to  the  subject  of 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  3315.  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  In- 
stitute of  Government. 

We  are  all  pretty  familiar  with  the 
Taft  Institute.  It's  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan education  organization 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio.  It  was 
founded  in  1961.  and  it  has  received 
Federal  support  since  1981. 

The  Taft  Institute  each  year  con- 
ducts seminars  for  educators  who  are 
responsible  for  teaching  government 
at  the  classroom  level.  These  seminars, 
held  on  college  campuses,  attempt  to 
give  these  educators  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  our  system  of  govern- 
ment works.  The  seminars  are  taught 
by  practicing  politicians  and  elected 
officials.  One  hundred  and  eighty  cur- 
rent Members  of  Congress  have 
taught  Taft  seminars.  Last  year  30 
seminars  in  27  States  were  held,  en- 
rolling 847  educators.  Since  its  begin- 
ning, 580  Taft  seminars  have  been 
held  on  more  than  125  college  campus- 
es; 8,000  educators  have  gained  practi- 
cal political  experience  through  them, 
and  more  than  15,000  Republican  and 
Democratic  government  and  political 
officials  have  conducted  that  training. 
Taft  is  a  success. 

H.R.  3315  would  continue  that  suc- 
cess. It  would  provide  continued  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  Taft  Institute  for 
3  more  years.  When  Taft  received  its 
initial  Federal  authorization  in  1980, 
its  supporters  believed  that  the  insti- 
tute could  develop  to  the  point  where 
it  could  function  without  continued 
Federal  support.  This  bill  gets  us  to 
that  point.  Over  the  next  3  years,  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  Taft  Insti- 
tute will  be  annually  reduced,  so  that 
by  fiscal  year  1993  the  institute  will  be 
on  its  own  financially.  I  had  originally 
w^anted  to  fund  the  Taft  Institute  for  4 
fiscal  years.  However,  when  this  bill 
was  considered  in  committee,  an 
amendment  was  offered  granting  the 
Taft  Institute  authorizations  of 
$750,000  in  fiscal  year  1990,  $500,000  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  $250,000  in  fiscal 


year  1992,  That  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  is  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  Institute's  staff  that  they 
will  be  able  to  gear  up  their  fund-rais- 
ing efforts  to  have  sufficient  private 
resources  in  place  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  Federal  funding  that  will  occur 
in  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  Taft  Institute  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. Last  year  when  we  attempted  to 
reauthorize  it,  a  number  of  extraneous 
items  were  added  to  the  Taft  bill  that 
contributed  to  that  legislation's 
defeat.  This  year  we  adopted  an 
amendment  in  committee  that  at- 
tempts to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing again  this  year. 

H.R.  3315  would  continue  a  very 
worthwhile  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr,  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join 
Chairman  Williams  and  Mr.  Coleman, 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondary  Education  in  sup- 
porting the  consideration  of  H.R.  3315, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Taft  Insti- 
tute, under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  Taft  Institute  honors  the  name 
of  a  great  Republican,  the  late  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  and  has,  for 
the  past  25  years,  promoted  the  great- 
er understanding  of  our  government 
and  the  political  process  at  all  levels. 

The  Taft  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, which  conducts  seminars 
for  classroom  teachers,  administrators 
and  librarians  who  are  responsible  for 
the  teaching  of  history,  social  studies, 
civics,  and  government.  These  semi- 
nars focus  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  how  it  works,  and  they  are 
taught  by  politicians  and  government 
officials.  Almost  200  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  participated  in  these  semi- 
nars. 

This  final  reauthorization  of  the 
Taft  Institute.  H.R.  3315,  provides  3 
years  of  a  continuing  but  declining 
Federal  level  of  support.  During  this 
transition  period,  the  Taft  Institute 
will  develop  private  sources  of  support 
for  its  continued  operation  of  its 
yearly  seminars. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3315  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  phase-out  of  Federal  sup- 
port: $750,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $250,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
The  bill  provides  for  no  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1993  or  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  saying, 
"but  if,"  and  the  "but  if"  is  that  if  it 
comes  back  from  the  Senate  as  it  did 
in  the  fall  of  1988.  I  will  work  just  as 
hard  to  kill  it  again  as  I  did  to  kill  it  at 
that  time,  because  when  it  left  here,  it 
was  a  single  bill  for  $750,000,  and 
when  it  came  back,  it  was  a  bill  of  $60 
million.  Everything  under  the  Sun 
that  anybody  thought  they  could  pass 


was  added,  and  we,  of  course,  wanted 
to  go  home.  They  do  not  have  that 
luxury  at  this  time,  so  I  am  just  send- 
ing out  notice  now  before  we  go  to 
conference  that  I  have  not  lost  my  en- 
thusiasm to  kill  the  bill  if  it  becomes  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3315.  The  work  done  by  the 
Taft  Institute  provides  educators  with  valuable, 
practical  information  about  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. This  face-to-face  experience  with 
government  leaders  gives  our  educators  a 
better  insight  into  how  the  process  works. 
That  translates  into  more  effective  teaching  of 
these  subjects  when  the  teachers,  administra- 
tors and  libranans  return  to  their  schools 
across  the  country 

My  alma  mater,  Mississippi  State  University, 
has  had  a  long  and  successful  relationship 
with  the  Taft  Institute.  The  program  has  re- 
cently had  some  funding  problems  and  some 
cuts  were  made,  but  this  authonzation  will 
help  remedy  some  of  those  problems  and 
enable  the  program  to  continue.  It  has  been 
good  for  Mississippi  and  for  the  country  and  I 
think  It  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missoun.  Mr  Speaker  I 
)Oin  Chairman  Williams  in  supporting  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3315  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  The  Taft  Institute  honors  the  name 
of  a  great  Republican  and  has,  for  the  past  25 
years,  promoted  the  greater  understanding  of 
the  Amencan  political  process  at  all  levels  of 
government 

Through  its  "Seminars  for  Teachers,"  the 
Taft  Institute  has  reached  out  to  some  20,000 
classroom  teachers  of  history,  social  studies, 
and  civics.  These  seminars  bnng  these  teach- 
ers into  direct  contact  with  politicians,  party 
organizers,  and  government  officials— repre- 
sentatives of  the  political  process  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels.  These  seminars  are 
an  important  means  of  educating  and  inspiring 
those  teachers  who  will  themselves  introduce 
literally  thousands  of  students  to  the  Amencan 
political  process.  I  know  their  effectiveness, 
because  I  participated  in  one  of  the  Taft-spon- 
sored  seminars  at  the  University  of  Missoun  m 
Kansas  City,  MO,  last  year.  I  am  one  of 
almost  200  Members  of  Congress  to  have 
participated  in  this  seminar  program. 

So.  I  join  Chairman  Williams  in  this  final 
authorization  of  a  program  that  works  well  and 
that  will  continue  its  important  work  in  the 
future,  as  the  Taft  Institute  increases  its  pri- 
vate sources  of  funding. 

This  authorization  will  provide  a  continued 
but  declining  level  of  support  for  the  Taft  Insti- 
tute dunng  a  penod  of  transition.  As  Federal 
funding  is  gradually  reduced,  it  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  the  institute  will  develop  its  private 
sources  of  support  We  are  all  in  agreement 
on  this  point  The  purpose  of  continued  fund- 
ing IS  to  provide  for  a  stable  phaseout  of  Fed- 
eral support. 

H.R.  3315  provides  for  3  years  of  declining 
levels  of  Federal  support,  costing  $1.5  million 
over  3  fiscal  years,  1990  through  1992.  There- 
after, there  will  be  no  further  authonzations  for 
appropriations  for  the  Taft  Institute. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  family  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A  Taft  and  by  represent- 
atives of  the  institute,  that  a  3-year  phaseout 
will    provide    an    acceptable    and    adequate 


penod  of  transition,  as  the  institute  increases 
its  fundraising  efforts. 

The  Taft  Institute  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  a 
great  Amencan  political  figure  and  has  been 
worthy  of  our  Federal  support  and  encourage- 
ment. I  think  It  is  also  fitting  that  we  encour- 
age, in  this  last  reauthorization  of  the  Taft  In- 
stitute, pnvate  means  to  serve  the  public  ends 
of  responsible  and  knowledgeable  citizenship 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3315,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3315.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R 
2742,  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1990 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H,R. 
2742)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

'For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  prior  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  today.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

D  1320 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
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to  accompany  H.R.  2742.  the  Library- 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990.  The  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  was  the  first, 
and  continues  to  be  the  largest.  Feder- 
al program  of  assistance  specifically 
for  public  libraries.  The  act  is  designed 
to  assist  libraries  in  extending  and  im- 
proving services,  to  provide  some  sup- 
port for  library  construction  and  ren- 
ovation, to  promote  sharing  of  re- 
sources among  libraries,  to  improve 
services  to  native  Americans  and  to 
support  library  litersicy  programs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while 
this  conference  agreement  makes  few 
changes  to  the  existing  law,  it  was 
drafted  with  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Libraries  in  mind.  A  portion  of 
the  funding  needed  for  the  1990  con- 
ference has  already  been  appropriated 
and  planning  for  State  and  local  level 
meetings  that  will  preceed  the  nation- 
al meeting  has  already  begun.  This 
conference  process  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  of  our  Nations  li- 
braries. The  recommendations  that 
will  come  from  this  meeting  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  next  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  LSCA  programs  in  1994. 

This  conference  agreement  broadens 
the  current  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  to  encourage  the  use  of 
new  technologies  to  improve  library 
services,  adds  additional  literacy  and 
child-centered  activities  in  title  I,  and 
includes  a  vau-iety  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  increase  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  programs.  It  also  pro- 
vides public  libraries  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  more  involved  with 
preservation  efforts. 

Finally.  I  note  that  this  conference 
agreement  closely  reflects  the  original 
House  passed  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  accompanying  H.R. 
2742. 

Kry  Features  of  H.R.  2742  Library 
Services  and  CoNSTRncrioN  Act 

SECTION  2:  DETINITIONS 

This  section  of  the  bill  updates  various 
definitions  used  in  the  Act  to  reflect  the 
current  state  of  technologies  used  in  public 
libraries.  In  addition,  this  section  broadens 
the  definition  of  the  term  •international"  to 
emphasize  the  ability  of  public  libraries  to 
participate  in  library  information  networks 
that  include  both  foreign  and  domestic  li- 
braries and  information  centers.  The  confer- 
ees note  that  this  is  not  a  change  in  current 
law.  The  term  "international"  was  added  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  libraries  to  provide 
the  public  with  the  broadest  range  of  infor- 
mation services  possible. 

SECTION  5:  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  PROVISION 

This  section  of  the  bill  requires  the  State 
Library  Administrative  Agency  to  provide 
assurances  that  libraries  receiving  funds 
under  the  LSCA  progranvs  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  age. 
gender,  national  origin,  or  a  handicapping 
condition  in  making  space  available  to  the 
public  for  meetings.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  State  Library  Administrative 
Agencies  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  regu- 


late private  libraries,  therefore  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  apply  only  to 
public  libraries  receiving  I.£CA  funds. 

SECTION  7:  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

This  section  of  the  bill  modifies  the 
system  of  evaluating  a  state's  maintenance 
of  effort  in  supporting  public  libraries.  The 
Committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirements  in  lever- 
aging State  support  for  public  libraries. 
This  modification  is  designed  to  preserve 
the  maintenance  of  effort  concept  while 
also  simplifying  the  reporting  requirements 
for  States  and  providing  more  flexibility  in 
allowing  States  to  reallocate  funds  to  sup- 
port new  priorities. 

SECTION  18:  RESOURCE  SHARING 

This  section  of  the  bill  encourages  public 
and  school  libraries  to  cooperate  in  mailing 
school  library  resources  available  to  the 
public  during  periods  when  school  is  not  in 
session.  While  this  is  an  allowable  activity 
under  current  law,  the  Committee  is  hope- 
ful that  by  making  specific  reference  to  this 
activity,  more  public  libraries  will  explore 
developing  cooperative  relationships  with 
school  libraries  such  that  school  library  re- 
sources will  be  available  to  the  public  year- 
round. 

SECTION  20:  MAXIMUM  GRANTS  UNDER  TITLE  V 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  Title  V  to 
increase  the  maximum  grant  size  to  $35,000 
for  70  percent  of  the  funds  and  $50,000  for 
30  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Title.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
significant  increase  in  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing foreign  materials  and  therefore  has  in- 
creased the  grant  size  to  assist  libraries  in 
maintaining  quality  foreign  materials  collec- 
tions. 

SECTION  21:  LIBRARY  LITERACY  GRANTS 

The  Library  Literacy  Grants  program  was 
created  by  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1984.  (P.L.  98- 
480).  Title  IV  received  $4,737,000  in  FY1986 
and  has  been  funded  at  or  near  its  author- 
ized level  ever  since  that  time.  Reports  on 
the  program  show  it  to  be  highly  successful. 
In  1986.  217  local  public  libraries  and  22 
state  libraries  in  46  states  were  funded. 
These  projects  reached  more  than  48,400 
adults.  In  subsequent  years,  the  program 
has  been  equally  successful.  In  FY  1989,  531 
applications  were  received,  but  only  214 
could  be  awarded  with  the  $4,370,000  avail- 
able. The  Conferees  are  impressed  with  the 
record  of  success  that  this  program  has 
achieved  in  addressing  the  immense  nation- 
al problem  of  illiteracy.  Title  VI  enables  li- 
braries to  make  their  own  unique  contribu- 
tion to  such  efforts,  in  coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  organizations.  This  bill 
increases  the  grant  size  under  Title  VI  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000.  The  Conferees  hope  that 
by  raising  the  grant  level  some  projects  may 
be  funded  that  permit  the  greater  use  of 
technology  such  that  an  even  larger  number 
of  individuals  may  be  reached  by  this  pro- 
gram 

SECTICiN  22:  TITLE  VIII 

Part  A— Family  Learning  Centers 
This  section  of  the  bill  creates  a  discre- 
tionary grant  program  to  support  Family 
Learning  Centers  in  public  libraries.  The 
Committee  recognizes  the  important  role 
that  families  play  in  supporting  their  chil- 
drens'  education.  By  providing  supp>ort 
through  comprehensive  fSLmily-oriented  li- 
brary services,  the  Committee  hopes  to 
strengthen  this  partnership. 


Part  B— Library  Literacy  Centers 
This  section  of  the  bill  creates  a  discre- 
tionary grant  progrsmi  to  establish  and  sup- 
port library  literacy  centers  throughout  the 
country  to  serve  as  resources  centers  for  the 
dissemination  of  literacy  materials  in  order 
to  help  overcome  the  high  Incidence  of 
adults  with  limited  literacy  skills  in  the  U.S. 
Such  centers  will  provide  adults  with  non- 
threatening  opportunities  to  learn  to  read 
either  at  home  or  in  the  library.  In  addition, 
such  centers  will  assist  adults  with  limited 
literacy  skills  in  reaching  full  employment 
through  literacy  learning  experiences  at  the 
public  library.  Funds  awarded  under  this 
program  may  be  used  to  purchase  literacy 
training  and  resource  materials  and  support 
staffing  and  personnel  training  to  provide 
literacy  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  Chairman  Wil- 
liams and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Postsecondary  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Coleman,  in  supporting  the 
conference  report  of  H.R,  2742,  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
All  major  items  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  LSCA  have  been  resolved,  and  I 
support  the  swift  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2742,  under  the 
suspension  of  rules. 

The  LSCA  is  the  largest  program  of 
Federal  support  to  libraries.  The 
LSCA  is  important  to  Pennsylvania 
and  to  all  of  the  States,  for  it  is  essen- 
tially a  State-based  program,  allowing 
in  most  cases  individual  States  to  de- 
termine both  the  process  and  projects 
funded  under  the  act. 

The  result  has  been  that  States  are 
able  to  tailor-make  programs  to  meet 
local  needs  and  priorities. 

The  use  of  Federal  library  funds  as 
seed  money  to  begin  programs  has 
been  very  important  to  Pennsylvania, 
expanding  access  to  library  services, 
particularly  in  rural  areas;  leveraging 
local  funds  for  needed  library  con- 
struction and  the  installation  of  com- 
puter technology  systems;  providing 
increased  funding  for  literary  pro- 
grams and  particularly  for  literacy  ma- 
terials, in  the  absence  of  State  fund- 
ing; and  creating  the  authority  for 
statewide  preservation  plans  for  the 
conservation  of  library  materials. 
Pennsylvania  has  some  of  the  oldest  li- 
braries in  the  Nation,  with  some  col- 
lections going  back  almost  250  years, 
and  the  need  for  such  a  preservation 
program  has  been  long  felt. 

Further,  the  amendments  to  the 
LSCA  strengthen  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  provide  an  addition- 
al title  for  evaluation  and  assessment 
activities,  incorporating  one  of  the 
central  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  library  bill,  the  "Li- 
brary Services  and  Improvement  Act 


of  1989."  which  as  ranking  member.  I 
introduced  by  request. 

The  administration's  proposals  for 
retargeting  Federal  support  for  librar- 
ies deserve  serious  consideration,  but  I 
join  the  chairmtin  and  the  ranking 
member  in  wishing  to  await  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference of  Libraries  before  making 
basic  changes  in  the  federal  role  in  ex- 
panding and  improving  library  serv- 
ices. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  final  conference  report  reflects 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
amendments,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  librarian.  Sarah 
Parker,  and  the  other  48.000  librarians 
throughout  the  Nation,  who  have  en- 
dorsed these  amendments  through  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Chairman  Williams  today 
to  support,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2742.  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amendments 
of  1990. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Amendments  of  1989  have  had  strong  biparti- 
san support.  The  LSCA  Amendments  of  1989 
have  been  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
State  and  local  librarians  during  heanngs  and 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  representing  over  48,000  librar- 
ians throughout  the  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  library  community  for  its  support 
and  participation  in  this  reauthorization  proc- 
ess. 

H.R.  2742  makes  technical  changes  to  the 
LSCA,  adds  a  new  title  IV,  for  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  current  programs,  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration,  and 
adds  a  new  title  VIII,  for  competitive  grants  for 
family  learning  centers  providing  family-orient- 
ed services  in  each  State.  Title  VIII  cannot  be 
funded  until  all  other  titles  have  fc>een  funded. 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
provides  the  majority  of  funds  directly  to  State 
library  agencies,  which  then  tailor  library  pro- 
grams which  are  responsive  to  the  current, 
local  needs  of  libraries  in  that  State.  Addition- 
ally, LSCA  leverages  State  and  local  funds  for 
public  libraries,  enlarging  the  impact  of  feder- 
ally appropriated  moneys. 

LSCA  funds  are  critical  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  access  to  library  materials  and 
services,  through  such  programs  as  resource 
sharing,  improved  delivery  of  materials,  and 
through  expanded  services  for  the  elderiy  and 
visually  impaired. 

This  legislation  will  also  assist  libraries  in 
coping  with  the  growing  problem  of  illiteracy  in 
American  communities.  LSCA  has  provided 
roughly  $1.5  million  in  the  last  year  for  grants 
for  literacy  programs  In  libraries,  for  materials, 
for  training  volunteer  tutors,  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  literacy  activities  with  other  agen- 
cies working  to  combat  illiteracy. 

H.R.  2742,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1990,  continues 
to  provide  both  State  and  local  libranans  with 
the  expanded  resources  and  the  flexibility  to 


respond  to  these  and  other  problems,  such  as 
the  preservation  of  deteriorating  library  hold- 
ings and  materials. 

I  join  Chairman  Williams  in  supporting  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2742.  All  items  of 
difference  t>etween  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  LSCA  have  been  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conferees,  extending 
this  Federal  support  program  and  the  impor- 
tant library  services  it  supports  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  In  strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments. 

The  conference  report  Includes  a  more 
modest  version  of  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee  to  establish  a  new  title  VII  under 
LSCA  to  support  family  learning  centers;  $3 
million  would  be  authorized  for  this  new  pro- 
gram of  competitive  grants  to  local  libranes  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  years. 

These  grants  could  be  used  by  libraries  to 
initiate,  expand,  or  improve  public  library  serv- 
ices to  families.  At  least  25  percent  of  the 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  books,  and  other  resources  and  matenals 
for  children  and  their  parents,  including  maten- 
als on  child  care,  child  development,  and  nu- 
trition. Another  10  percent  of  the  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  for  the  use  of  library  pa- 
trons. 

Family  learning  center  grants  could  also  be 
used  to  support  special  library  services  geared 
to  families,  such  as  staying  open  on  weekday 
nights,  on  weekends,  and  on  some  holidays  to 
enable  working  parents  to  use  the  library  with 
their  children.  Libraries  could  also  establish  a 
family  library  loan  program  through  which  fam- 
ilies could  borrow  sets  of  books  for  extended 
periods,  and  set  up  other  similarly  innovative 
family-oriented  programs  and  policies. 

The  conference  report  also  includes  an 
amendment  I  offered  in  committee  which 
blocks  the  Department  of  Education  from  con- 
tracting out  Its  research  library  before  October 
1991  to  give  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Congress  sufficient  time  to  give  this 
issue  careful  review.  The  Department's  re- 
search library  maintains  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  education  collections  in 
the  United  States,  second  only  to  the  Colum- 
bia University  Teachers  College  Library.  Its 
collection  includes  the  complete  archives  of 
the  Department  and  rare  textbooks  and  other 
materials  dating  as  far  back  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

The  research  library's  impressive  and 
unique  collection  represents  over  a  century  of 
hard  work.  The  library  began,  in  fact,  with  the 
personal  collection  of  the  very  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
assure  that  any  decisions  made  alxiut  its 
future  are  made  with  the  same  care  and  con- 
sideration with  which  It  has  been  administered 
over  the  past  1 00  years. 

My  amendment  would  bar  the  Department 
from  proceeding  with  its  cun-ent  plans  to  con- 
tract out  the  library  until  after  GAO  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  library's 
operations  that  is  also  required  by  the  amend- 
ment. GAO  is  directed  to  review  three  particu- 
lar concerns  about  the  library's  operations: 
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First,  the  value  of  the  library's  unk|ue  collec- 
tion to  the  educational  community,  historians, 
and  others;  second,  possible  alternatives  for 
expanding  public  access  to  tfie  library's  re- 
sources; and  third,  ways  in  whk;h  cun-ent  serv- 
ices to  Department  personnel  can  be  im- 
proved. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  discuss  alternatives  for  the 
library's  future.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  in  particular, 
to  review  this  issue  again  during  our  consider- 
ation of  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Office  of 
Educatkjnal  Research  and  Improvement  in  the 
next  Congress. 

In  other  areas,  H.R.  2742  makes  only 
modest  changes  In  LSCA  in  the  expectatkjn 
that  the  1991  White  House  Conference  on  U- 
branes  will  provide  a  forum  to  examine  and 
discuss  more  substantive  changes  in  Federal 
library  policy.  Librarians  and  library  users  in 
every  State  will  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  process  and  to  help  shape  Feder- 
al library  policy  for  the  next  century. 

The  conference  report  does,  however, 
make  a  few  important  interim  changes  Iri 
LSCA  which  are  necessary  to  help  libraries 
cope  with  urgent  problems  in  the  areas  of 
technology  and  preservation  whtch  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  1 994  to  address. 

Libranes  of  every  type  and  size  and  in  every 
part  of  the  country  are  struggling  to  keep  pace 
with  recent  rapid  advances  in  information 
technology.  With  more  and  more  Information 
now  t>eing  made  available  only  through  online 
databases,  microfilm,  compact  disks,  and  in 
other  machine-readable  formats,  keeping  up 
with  new  technology  has  become  essential  to 
fulfilling  the  library's  mission.  But  in  era  of 
tight  operating  budgets,  few  libraries  have 
been  able  to  pull  together  all  of  the  resources 
they  need  to  meet  the  large  capital  costs  of 
new  technology. 

Last    year    I    introduced    legislation    which 
would  establish  a  new  formula  grant  program 
under  LSCA  to  provide  assistance  tor  the  pur- 
chase and  rental  of  new  information  technol- 
ogies and  to  provide  libranans  with  the  train- 
ing they  need  to  use  them  effectively.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  approach 
Federal  policy  will  have  to  take  in  the  future. 
But  in  the  intenm  H.R.  2742  does  include 
new  provisions  designed  to  help  libraries  meet 
their  technology  needs.  It  permits  State  library 
agencies    to    use    their    title    II    construction 
grants  tor  the  purchase,  installation,  and  main- 
tenance of  substantial  new  equipment  and  in- 
formation technologies.  It  would  be  left  up  to 
the  State  agency's  discretion  how  much,  if 
any,  of  these  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  with  construction  projects,  the  non-Federal 
match  for  title  II  technology  projects  would  be 
50  percent.  In  addition,  changes  have  been 
made  in  title  I  to  permit  these  basic  grant 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  tor  staff  training  and 
other  technical  assistance  libraries  may  need 
to  meet  their  technology  needs. 

H.R.  2742  also  includes  amendments  de- 
signed to  assist  libranes  with  the  preservation 
of  their  collections.  Experts  now  estimate  that 
up  to  80  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  books 
and  other  pnnted  resources  on  the  shelves  of 
the   Nation's  libranes  are  pnnted  on  acidic 
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paper  and  are  thus  vulnerable  to  deterioration 
and  disintegration  over  the  next  few  decades 
This  so-called  slow  fire  in  the  stacks  under- 
mines the  very  capacity  of  the  library  to  con- 
tinue to  act  as  the  agent  for  universal,  equal 
access  to  information  in  our  society  We  have 
made  startling  progress  in  the  last  50  years  m 
expanding  and  improving  the  services  of  our 
libranes  and  m  maKing  them  accessible  to  un- 
served and  underserved  populations  Unless 
we  act  now  to  address  the  preservation  needs 
of  our  libranes.  we  face  the  prospect  of 
seeing  all  this  progress  quite  literally  turn  to 
dust. 

H.R.  2742  permits  States  to  use  a  portion  of 
their  title  III  resource  shanng  and  cooperation 
grants  for  preservation  activities.  With  these 
new  resources.  States  can  begin  to  provide 
the  practical  training  in  preservation  that  is 
now  needed  by  so  many  librarians  working  m 
the  field.  Assistance  can  be  provided  m  evalu- 
ating the  conditions  of  collections  m  local  li- 
braries and  guidance  offered  about  how  best 
to  meet  the  unique  preservation  needs  of 
each  community.  Statewide  planning  can  also 
be  supported  to  minimize  the  waste  of  scarce 
resources  and  to  assure  that  libraries  preser- 
vation efforts  are  well  coordinated 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  i  want  to  com- 
mend Subcommittee  Chairman  Pat  Williams 
and  ranking  minority  member  Thomas  Cole- 
man for  their  hard  work  on  this  fine 
legislation.Their  willingness  to  listen  to  and  to 
work  closely  with  libranans  and  library  admin- 
istrators dunng  this  reauthonzation  have  won 
them  many  new  fnends  and  admirers  m  the  li- 
brary community. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  House  Resolution 
2742,  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (LSCA). 

Libraries  have  long  been  m  the  forefront  of 
services  to  the  community  Libraries  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
entire  family,  young  and  old  alike  The  pur- 
pose of  House  Resolution  2742  is  to  provide 
financial  and  matenal  assistance  to  public. 
school  and  college  libraries  When  appropri- 
ated. House  Resolution  2742  will  also  keep 
the  libranes  m  the  cutting  edge  of  informatlon- 
shanng  technology 

Title  I.  which  authorizes  SI 00  million,  is  the 
largest  Federal  assistance  program  specifical- 
ly for  libraries  to  expand  the  range  of  library 
services  offered  in  the  States  Title  t  provides 
funds  for  innovative  services  to  previously  un- 
served or  underserved  populations  such  as 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 

Under  title  II,  the  conferees  agreed  to  au- 
thorize $55  million  for  construction  to  remove 
barriers  for  access  by  handicapped  persons 
and  to  accommodate  new  information  technol- 
ogies, and  to  renovate  historic  buildings  for 
use  as  public  libranes. 

Title  111  of  the  bill  authorizes  $35  million  for 
inter-library  cooperation  and  resource  sharing 
This  has  tjecome  an  increasingly  important 
pan  of  the  LSCA.  Histoncally,  title  III  has  au- 
thonzed  grants  to  States  for  interlibrary  loan 
programs.  Currently,  the  program  is  helping 
with  new  forms  of  technology  such  as  com- 
puter bibliographic  systems  that  are  communi- 
cated through  telephone  lines 

In  addition  to  the  three  mam  titles  LSCA  will 
also  authorize  funds  for  foreign  language  ma- 


terials and  library  literacy  programs.  The  con- 
ferees also  added  a  new  title  to  provide  funds 
for  family  learning  centers 

The  Library  Sen/ices  and  Construction  Act 
IS  a  successful  program  that  should  be  reau- 
thonzed  The  reauthonzation  of  House  Reso- 
lution 2742  will  help  the  library  system  as  it 
faces  challenges  to  maintain  its  high  stand- 
ards and  meet  the  increasing  needs  for  library 
services 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Resolution  2742. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
.yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  before  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agrees  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  2742. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  .veas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ing on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


CONCERNING  IRANIAN 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  BAHATS 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
87)  concerning  Iranian  persecution  of 
the  Baha'is. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  87 

Whereas  in  1982.  1984.  and  1988.  the  Con- 
gress, by  concurrent  re.solution,  declared 
that  it  hold.s  the  Government  of  Iran  re- 
spoasible  for  upholding  the  rights  of  all  its 
nationals,  including  members  of  the  Bahai 
Faith,  Iran's  largest  religious  minority; 

Whereas  in  such  resolutions  and  in  nu- 
merous other  appeals,  the  Congress  con- 
demned the  Iranian  Governments  persecu- 
tion of  Baha'is.  inrluding  the  execution  of 
more  than  200  Baha'is  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  additional  thousands  on  account  of 
their  religious  beliefs: 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  urged  the 
President  to  work  with  other  governments 
and  with  the  United  Nations  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  Iranian  Baha'is; 

Whereas  recent  reports  indicate  a  decline 
in  the  numbers  of  Baha'is  executed  or  im- 
prisoned in  Iran  and  the  restoration  of  some 
confiscated  business  and  personal  proper- 
ties; and 

Whereas  despite  such  actions  affecting  in- 
dividual Baha'is.  the  Government  of  Iran 


continues  to  deny  the  Bahai  community 
the  right  to  organize,  select  its  leaders,  ac- 
quire and  maintain  places  of  worship  or  as- 
sembly, operate  religious  schools,  and  con- 
duct other  religious  activities:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  oj  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  continues  to  hold  the  Government  of 
Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
all  its  nationals,  including  Baha'is.  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  that  Government's 
obligations  under  international  law  which 
guarantee  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  its 
citizens: 

(2)  acknowledges  reports  of  recent  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  individual 
Baha'is.  including  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  executions  and  the  release  of  many 
Baha'is  imprisoned  on  religious  charges: 

'3)  express  concern  that  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity as  a  whole  remains  an  oppressed  mi- 
nority which  is  denied  legal  recognition  and 
internationally  recognized  rights  which 
would  permit  Baha'is  to  organize,  hold  prop- 
erty, operate  religious  schools,  and  conduct 
the  normal  activities  of  a  peaceful  law-abid- 
ing religious  community: 

(4)  urges  the  Government  of  Iran  to 
extend  to  the  Baha'i  community  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  relevant  human 
rights  accords,  including  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion,  education, 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law;  and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  President  to  continue— 

(A)  to  emphasize  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Government  of  Iran's  human 
rights  practices,  particularly  Iran's  treat- 
ment of  Baha'is  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties, as  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government's  re- 
lations with  the  Government  of  Iran: 

(B)  to  encourage  other  governments  to 
continue  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
Iran  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Baha'is: 

(C)  to  cooperate  with  other  governments 
and  international  organizations  in  joint  ap- 
peals and  to  initiate  and  support  actions  by 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  to  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  the  religious  rights 
of  Baha'is;  and 

(D)  to  provide,  and  to  urge  others  to  pro- 
vide, for  refugee  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  those  Baha'is  who  flee  their  home- 
lands on  account  of  religious  repression. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  mintites. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  give  my  whole 
hearted  support  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  87  which  timely  concerns 
itself  with  the  continued  persecution 
of  the  Baha'is  by  the  present  regime 
in  Iran. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  per- 
secution of  this  group  is  unfortunately 
symbolic  of  the  general  and  pervasive 
atmosphere  of  repression  and  persecu- 


tion   that    permeate    the    very   social 
fabric  of  the  Iranian  society. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January  of 
this  year,  a  special  representative  of 
the  United  Nations  visited  Iran  for  the 
first  time,  to  investigate  human  rights 
violations  which  it  had  collectively 
condemned  by  numerous  resolutions 
and  unsuccessful  requests  for  U.N. 
team  visits  over  the  past  8  years.  The 
November  1989  U.N.  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  was  particularly 
catalytic  in  dramatizing  with  vivid 
cases,  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Iran.  These  includ- 
ed summary  arrests  and  imprisonment 
without  charges,  of  thousands  of  Ira- 
nians with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
repressive,  dehumanizing  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  women. 

It  was  apparent  during  the  visit  of 
the  U.N.  delegation  to  Iran  that,  be- 
cause of  the  enormity  of  human  rights 
violations  and  the  willingness  of  thou- 
sands of  Iranians  to  risk  reprisals  and 
to  brave  the  inclement  weather  to  be  a 
witness  to  these  atrocities,  a  week's 
time  frame  was  most  inadequate.  For 
example,  more  than  1.000  families  who 
were  victims  of  the  Iranian  regime, 
staged  a  sit-in  in  front  of  the  U.N. 
office  to  describe  their  sufferings  and 
ordeals  to  the  U.N.  delegation,  in  spite 
of  a  total  news  blackout  on  the  U.N. 
delegation's  visit,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  widely  listened  to  resistance  radio 
and  foreign  broadcasts. 

As  a  consequences,  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  30  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
requesting  an  extension  of  the  time 
frame  from  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gener- 
al. The  delegation,  for  reasons  of  logis- 
tics had  to  return  after  a  week  but 
plans  a  followup  visit  in  the  very  near 
future  after  it  has  presented  its  find- 
ings to  the  current  session  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  joint  resolution. 

State  sponsored  terrorism,  reaf- 
firmed by  the  continued  call  for  the 
death  of  British  author  Rushdie  I 
year  after  Khomeini's  death,  is  still 
the  order  of  the  day  in  Iran. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
there  is  growing  opposition,  internally 
and  externally,  to  the  present  Iranian 
regime  and  its  inhumane  atrocities. 
For  example,  the  23-nation  parliamen- 
tary assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  has  called  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  present  Iranian  regime  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  immediate  rec- 
ognition of  the  Iranian  resistance  led 
by  Massoud  Rajavi.  This  movement  is 
gaining  more  and  more  adherents  and 
increasing  as  the  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  the  Iranian  people.  A  resolu- 
tion by  the  European  Parliament  and 
a  memorandum  signed  by  me  and  185 
of  you,  my  colleagues,  takes  the  same 
position. 

The  winds  of  change  taking  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  growing  support  to  the  Moja- 
hedin  resistance  indicate  that  the  time 


has  come  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  further  the  isolation  and 
eventual  fall  of  the  present  Iranian 
regime  with,  among  other  actions,  an 
effective  international  arms  and  oil 
boycott.  The  move  toward  democracy 
and  the  justice  and  human  rights  in 
Iran  will,  thereby,  be  greatly  facilitat- 
ed. 

Broad  support  of  this  resolution  will, 
without  question,  convey  this  impor- 
tant message  to  the  world  community. 

□  1330 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  87.  which  has  145  cospon- 
sors.  This  initiative  was  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  on 
January  31.  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  February  6.  To  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Chairman  Hamilton  and  Con- 
gressman Gilman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
waived  their  jurisdiction.  I  thank 
them  for  their  support  in  this  effort. 

I  want  to  commend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congressman  Bereuter.  for  joining  me 
in  authoring  this  resolution.  I  want  to 
also  commend  Chairman  Fascell  and 
Congressman  Broomfield  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 87  calls  upon  the  President  to 
continue  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
improvement  in  the  Government  of 
Iran's  human  rights  record,  particular- 
ly its  treatment  of  Baha'is  and  other 
religious  minorities.  It  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  cooperate  with  other  govern- 
ments at  the  United  Nations  and  in 
other  joint  efforts  to  protect  the  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  Baha'is.  and  to  pro- 
vide for  humanitarian  assistance  for 
those  Baha'is  who  flee  their  home- 
land. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  Baha'is  and  the  Congress  has 
passed  several  resolutions  concerning 
Iranian  persecution  of  this  religious 
minority.  The  Baha'is  are  a  gentle  and 
peace-loving  people,  who  espouse 
equality  and  education.  Yet  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  most  severe 
kinds  of  repression.  They  have  been 
imprisoned,  tortured  and  killed  for 
their  religious  beliefs.  Although  they 
constitute  the  largest  religious  minori- 
ty in  Iran,  their  religion  is  not  recog- 
nized and  their  places  of  worship  de- 
stroyed. Their  marriages  are  not  sanc- 
tioned and  their  children  are  denied 
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college  education.  All  opportunities  Xx) 
seek  redress  are  closed,  and  due  proc- 
ess rights  are  not  provided. 

The  State  Department's  just-re- 
leased human  rights  report  documents 
ongoing  human  rights  violations 
against  the  Baha'is  which  underscores 
the  fact  that  despite  the  change  in 
leadership  in  Tehran.  Iran's  human 
rights  record  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  world. 

The  resolution  is  most  timely  in 
light  of  the  recent  U.N.  special  rappor- 
teur's visit  to  Iran.  Due  largely  to  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Spiritual 
Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  community  of 
the  United  States,  the  world  communi- 
ty, including  the  United  Nations  has 
focused  considerable  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'is.  Although  they 
are  still  subjected  to  government-spon- 
sored repression,  recent  efforts  by  the 
international  community,  including 
congressional  resolutions,  have  result- 
ed in  a  reduction  of  killing  of  Baha'is. 
However,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
if  the  Baha'is  are  to  live  free  of  perse- 
cution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  the  recent 
U.N.  investigation,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  a  human  rights  resolution  at 
the  current  session  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  at  Geneva  will 
continue  to  effectively  pressure  the 
Iranian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt of  an  exchange  of  views  between 
Chairman  Fascell  and  Congressman 
Lagomarsino  from  a  recent  hearing. 
In  this  colloquy,  both  our  colleagues 
spoke  to  the  importance  of  congres- 
sional human  rights  resolutions  and 
the  positive  impact  that  they  have  on 
countries  in  which  they  are  directed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Excerpt  of  Exchange  of  Views  Between 
CH.MnnKn  Fascell  and  Congressman  La- 
gomarsino 

Chairman  Fascell.  Let  the  Chair  express 
his  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  taking  this  action. 

Expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Haiti  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  as  it  is  with  the  other  ac- 
tions that  we  have  taken. 

Some  people,  unfortunately,  still  think 
that  there  is  no  weight  in  what  we  say  in 
these  resolutions  or  that  in  some  way  it  is  a 
useless  exercise.  When  the  Congress 
through  this  committee  takes  action  and 
speaks,  especially  in  a  unified  voice,  with 
regard  to  an  action  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  it  has  great  impact,  and  considerable 
power.  It  is  important  for  us.  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  take 
positions  after  due  deliberation  and  debate. 
People  are  entitled  to  know  where  we  stand 
and  where  this  country  stands. 

People  still  argue  about  sanctions.  I  do  not 
know  that  history  will  ever  support  the  idea 
that  sanctions  are  helpful  in  bringing  atiout 
social  or  political  change.  I  think  they  do. 
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But  one  thing  is  certainly  very  clear:  that 
we  need  to  speak,  whether  it  is  by  resolution 
or  legislation,  with  respect  to  a  position 
which  we  Itnow  is  morally  right.  It  has  tre- 
mendous strength  and  power  in  the  world. 
even  more  so  than  steel. 

So.  I  am  happy  to  Join  the  gentleman  in 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  lAGOiiARSiNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
you  yield? 

Chairman  Fascbix.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LAGOitARSiNo.  I  wanted  to  just  com 
mend  you  for  the  statement  you  have  made 
and  to  say  that  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
right.  Every  time  that  I  go  to  a  foreign 
country  I  am  absolutely  amazed  at  how 
much  the  people  in  that  country  know 
about  what  is  going  on  here,  whether  they 
hear  about  it  on  the  CNN  or  it  is  read. 

Chairman  Fasckll.  They  have  read  these 
resolutions.  That  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino.  They  sure  have. 

Chairman  Pascell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lagomaksino.  And  maybe  if  the  gov- 
ernments are  not  paying  attention,  the 
people  sure  are. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  87. 
which  now  has  145  cosponsors.  For  far 
too  long,  the  Baha'i  community  in 
Iran  has  been  oppressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

We  take  note  of  recent  progress  with 
respect  to  Iran's  treatment  of  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Baha'i  faith,  but 
we  call  upon  the  Iranian  Government 
to  institutionalize  human  rights  and 
religious  rights  for  their  largest  reli- 
gious minority  group. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  con- 
gressional action  will  inspire  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  now  meet- 
ing in  Geneva,  to  press  the  Iranian 
Goverrunent  to  abandon,  once  and  for 
all,  its  persecution  of  these  peaceful 
people. 

I  noted  in  today's  newspapers  that 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
rapporteur,  assigned  to  examine  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Iran,  sub- 
mitted what  has  been  called  a  mildly 
critical  report  as  allegedly  part  of  a 
deal  to  help  secure  the  release  of  17 
Western  hostages  in  Lebanon— includ- 
ing 8  Americans.  While  I  do  not  take  a 
back  seat  to  anyone  desiring  to  obtain 
the  release  of  those  hostages,  we  still 
must  not  turn  a  deaf  year  to  the 
human  rights  plight  of  an  entire 
nation.  The  international  community 
must  continue  in  its  position  of  hold- 
ing Iran  accountable  for  its  human 
rights  violations,  and  to  continue  to 
urge  that  it  make  progress  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Permit  me  to  thank  American  Baha'i 
spokesman.  Prof.  Firuz  Kazemzadeh. 
for  his  outstanding  articulation  of  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'is.  Let  me  also 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  his  ranking  mi- 


nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  for  their 
outstanding  work  on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
87  and  to  once  again  send  a  strong 
message  to  Iran  and  the  Baha'i  people 
that  we  continue  to  care  about  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Iran,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  Baha'i  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Porter],  the  cochairman 
of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  and  an 
initial  cosponsor  of  this  measure  and  a 
longtime  fighter  for  human  rights  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  for  his 
leadership  in  the  Congress  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  human  rights,  as  I  do 
also  thank  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  California  for 
their  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87, 
concerning  the  continued  persecution 
of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 

As  in  years  past,  we  are  here  today 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  that  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  300,000  members  of  the  Baha'i 
community  must  be  respected.  Despite 
the  death  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and 
reports  in  the  Western  media  that 
overall  conditions  for  human  rights  in 
Iran  have  improved  recently,  the 
Baha'i  community  continues  to  be  op- 
pressed for  being  a  heresy  under  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  law. 

Members  of  the  Baha'i  faith  are  a 
peaceful,  law-abiding  community,  not 
a  misguided  sect  seeking  to  subvert 
the  Iranian  Government  as  they  have 
been  portrayed.  Today,  they  consti- 
tute the  largest  religious  minority  in 
Iran.  Yet  for  many  long,  dark  years, 
they  have  been  denied  their  religious 
rights.  They  have  been  denied  their 
legal  rights  as  citizens  of  Iran.  They 
have  been  denied  their  human  rights. 
And  in  some  cases,  they  have  been 
denied  their  right  to  life  itself. 

Under  Ayatollah  Khomeini's  rule, 
thousands  of  Iranian  Baha'is  were  im- 
prisoned and  many  of  them  were  tor- 
tured. Hundreds  of  thousands  were 
denied  employment  and  education. 
And  more  than  200  Baha'is,  including 
women  and  children,  were  executed 
solely  for  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  recently  released  State  Depart- 
ment Report  on  Human  Rights  states 
that  no  Baha'is  were  executed  last 
year,  and  that  the  number  of  Baha'is 
held  in  prison  fell  to  fewer  than  15. 
This  is  very  encouraging  news  and  is  a 
testament  to  the  effect  that  interna- 
tional condemnations  have  had  on  the 
Iranian  regime.  However,  Baha'is  are 
still  not  a  legally  recognized  religion  in 
Iran  and  are  still  imprisoned  for  their 
religious  beliefs,  denied  the  right  to 
organize,  select  their  leaders,  acquire 


and  maintain  places  of  worship,  oper- 
ate religious  schools,  or  conduct  reli- 
gious activities. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, and  we  must  not  allow  this  sup- 
pression to  continue.  Instead,  we  must 
speak  out,  as  we  are  today,  and  appeal 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  con- 
demn this  continuing  persecution.  I 
urge  the  United  Nations  Hiunan 
Rights  Commission,  currently  meeting 
in  Geneva,  to  adopt  a  resolution  on 
the  condition  of  human  rights  in  Iran 
with  specific  focus  on  the  treatment  of 
the  Baha'i  community. 

The  concept  of  religious  freedom  is  a 
principle  that  all  Americans  hold  dear, 
as  do  many  other  nations  around  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  Iran  does  not 
yet  adhere  to  this  concept.  Only 
through  actions  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  United  Nations,  and  others  can  we 
hope  to  help  end  the  continuing  perse- 
cution of  the  Baha'i  people  and  secure 
their  right  to  freedom  of  worship  as 
guaranteed  in  international  law. 
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Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lantos],  a 
leader  on  human  rights  issues  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron],  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  on  all 
human  rights  issues,  and  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  and  to 
my  friend,  the  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter], 
who  has  been  the  leader  in  this  fight 
for  human  rights  for  Baha'is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  human  rights  improvements 
throughout  the  globe,  with  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions,  the  tragic  case  of  the 
Baha'is  stands  out  as  a  disgraceful 
spectacle  of  a  peaceful,  gentle  people 
being  persecuted  purely  for  their  reli- 
gious faith. 

Although  the  number  of  Baha'is 
under  active  persecution  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  during  the  course 
of  1989,  the  fact  remains  that  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  Baha'i 
faith— for  no  reason  whatever  except 
their  religious  faith— are  continuously 
under  persecution,  discrimination,  har- 
assment, and  worse  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly 
shocked  a  few  days  ago  when,  in  honor 
of  the  nth  anniversary  of  the  Iranian 
revolution,  amnesty  was  aiinounced 
for  all  kinds  of  criminals,  but  a  few 
groups  were  excluded.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  who  those  groups  are  who 
were  excluded.  Those  groups  are 
armed  robbers,  rapists,  drug  dealers, 
those    guilty    of   multiple    burglaries. 


armed  opponents  of  the  government, 
and  members  of  the  Baha'i  sect. 

The  ultimate  arrogance  of  the  Irani- 
an regime  to  lump  together  drug  deal- 
ers, burglars,  rapists,  with  a  group  of 
individuals  whose  sole  crime  it  is  to 
worship  the  Almighty  in  their  own 
way  tells  us  volumes  about  the  values 
of  the  Iranian  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a  decade  we 
have  pleaded  for  equal  rights  in  the 
religious  arena  for  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith.  We  are  sending  word  to 
the  goverrunent  in  Irsui  that  we  will 
not  go  away.  We  will  continue  to  raise 
the  Baha'i  issue  year  after  year  after 
year,  just  as  we  raised  the  issue  of  the 
Soviet  dissidents  and  refuseniks,  just 
as  we  raised  the  issue  of  Lech  Walesa 
in  Poland,  just  as  we  raised  the  issue 
of  the  distinguished  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  addressed  us  as- 
sembled in  joint  session  just  a  few- 
days  ago.  President  Vaclav  Havel.  Just 
as  President  Havel  got  out  of  jail,  just 
as  his  persecution  came  to  an  end  be- 
cause of  his  own  courage  and  because 
men  and  women  in  free  societies  spoke 
out  on  his  behalf,  just  as  Lech  Walesa 
stopped  being  the  persecuted  trade 
union  leader  and  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Polish  people  who 
was  received  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  I  look  forward  to 
the  day— not  far  in  the  future— when 
the  members  of  the  Baha'i  faith  will 
have  their  full  religious  rights  re- 
stored to  them  and  they  will  be  accept- 
ed as  fully  equal  members  of  Iranian 
society. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
the  measure  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87, 
which  expresses  the  sense  ot  the  Congress 
that  we  are  concerned  that  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity as  a  whole  remains  an  oppressed  mi- 
nority In  Iran,  and  urges  the  Government  of 
Iran  to  extend  considerable  human  rights  to 
members  of  the  Baha'i  community. 

The  Baha'i  people  are  the  largest  religious 
minority  group  in  Iran  and  yet  the  plight  of  the 
Baha'is  and  the  atrocities  that  they  have  suf- 
fered have  gone  unrecognized  by  the  Iranian 
Government.  Additionally,  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  written  to 
the  Iranian  Government  asking  them  to  pro- 
vide an  account  of  the  Baha'is  allegations  of 
human  rights  abuses.  Unfortunately,  these 
queries  have  also  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  since 
I,  at  least,  have  yet  to  receive  a  substantive 
explanation  as  to  why  the  Baha'i  people  have 
had  to  endure  such  gruesome  hardships. 

The  Baha'i  are  known  to  be  very  friendly 
people  who  stress  the  importance  of  not  only 
education  and  equality,  but  many  Baha'is  have 
committed  themselves  to  eradicating  slavery. 
It  has  been  reported  by  the  special  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  that  between  1979  and  1985 
there  were  7,000  reported  executions  in  Iran.  I 
say  reported  because  only  God  knows  how 
many  innocent  people  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  secret  executions  that  did  not  receive  cov- 
erage from  the  Iranian  media. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  ease 
the  pressure  on  Iran's  international  isolation 
until  the  latest  revolutionary  government 
comes  clean  and  accounts  for  Its  human 
rights  violations  against  the  Baha'is  and  other 
individuals  who  may  not  have  agreed  with  the 
Ayatollah,  nor  his  regime's  totalitarian  rhetoric. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  87.  The  Government  of  Iran's 
treatment  of  the  Baha'is  ranks  among  the 
worst  repressions  directed  at  a  religious  mi- 
nority in  history. 

Iran  has  stripped  from  the  Baha'i  faith  even 
recognition  as  a  religion.  Because  the  Baha'i 
faith  developed  as  an  offshoot  of  Islam,  the 
mullahs  declare  it  to  be  a  heresy  and  adher- 
ents to  be  infidels,  deprived  of  any  protection 
under  the  law.  Baha'is  are  ban-ed  from  public 
employment  and  their  organizations  are 
banned.  This  pacific,  law-abiding  religious 
community  has  suffered  unspeakable  persecu- 
tion from  the  government,  in  blatant  violation 
of  religious  rights  guaranteed  by  international 
law. 

Congress  has  passed  resolutions  such  as 
this  three  times  previously,  and  they  have  had 
a  positive  effect  on  Iran's  behavior.  In  1989, 
no  Baha'is  were  executed,  and  the  number  of 
Baha'is  in  prison  has  dropped  to  15.  Yet  this 
IS  not  neariy  enough.  The  Baha'is  should  have 
all  ot  their  rights  restored  to  them,  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  continue  to  speak  out 
until  this  occurs. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  aware  and  involved  in  congressional  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  religious  minorities  in  Iran 
since  the  hostage  crisis  several  years  ago.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  again  today 
for  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran  who  continue 
to  be  an  oppressed  minority.  Two  hundred 
Baha'is  were  executed  for  their  religious  t>e- 
liefs  since  the  Islamic  regime  took  over  in 
1979.  That  no  Baha'is  have  been  killed  since 
1987  attests  to  the  effect  that  international 
pressure  and  publicity  critical  of  Iranian  human 
rights  practices  have  had. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  practice  the  Baha'i 
faith  in  Iran  must  do  so  in  secrecy;  they  are 
denied  the  right  to  organize  or  conduct  rel- 
gious  schools;  they  are  still  represseed.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 87,  expressing  concern  about  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran  and  urging  the  Govemment  of 
Iran  to  extend  relevant  human  rights  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'i  community  will  send  an  im- 
portant message  to  Iran.  If  Iran  Is  to  return  to 
the  community  of  civilized  nations,  it  must  be 
willing  to  respect  its  own  citizens. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  a 
resolution  that  once  again  will  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  Baha'i  community  in  its  strug- 
gle to  secure  basic  human  rights  from  the  Ira- 
nian Govemment. 

Since  the  Iranian  revolution  ot  1979,  hun- 
dreds of  Baha'is  have  been  executed  or  im- 
prisoned because  of  their  faith.  The  recently 
released  State  Department  human  rights 
report  documents  that  this  repression  contin- 
ues. The  Iranian  Government,  in  the  past  year 
has  systematically  and  ruthlessly  attempted  to 
expunge  the  practice  of  the  Baha'i  faith  and 
repress  its  adherents. 


However,  one  thing  is  clear,  the  Iranian 
Govemment  does  respond  wtien  the  civilized 
world  records  Its  outrage  at  their  actions. 

There  were  no  executions  of  Baha'is  last 
year  and  the  number  of  those  imprisoned  has 
dropped  to  below  15.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
previous  condemnations  of  Iranian  actions  by 
this  House  have  contributed  significantly  to 
that  decline. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  will  vote  on  Iran  during  the  comtr>g 
month.  It  is  imperatrve  tfiat  we  send  a  sigrwil 
loud  and  clear  that  we  unreservedty  condemn 
Iranian  repression  of  Baha'is  and  demand  that 
the  community  be  granted  its  basic  rights  to 
practice  freely  as  guaranteed  by  intematkjnal 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolutkan  87.  expressing 
our  outrage  for  the  continued  mistreatment  of 
people  of  the  Baha'i  faith  in  Iran. 

People  of  the  Baha'i  faith  in  Iran,  that  coun- 
try's largest  religious  minority,  are  law-abiding 
citizens  in  Iran  as  well  as  the  144  ottier  coun- 
tries and  temtories  in  which  ttiey  live.  The 
Baha'i  raise  their  children  on  prinaples  which 
instill  discipline,  respect,  education,  and  free- 
dom. They  do  not  engage  in  put)lic  derrmn- 
strations  or  in  subversive  activities  against  any 
group  or  government  Iranian  Baha'is,  in  keep- 
ing with  Baha'i  teachings,  do  not  engage  in 
political  activity  and  are  committed  to  ot)ey 
their  country's  civil  law. 

Although  the  conditions  in  Iran  for  the 
Baha'is  have  improved  from  extreme  persecu- 
tion, they  continue  to  face  significant  harass- 
ment. For  example,  the  Baha'i  faith  is  still  not 
recognized  by  the  Iranian  Govemment;  no  or- 
ganized Baha'i  activity  Is  allowed;  no  right  of 
access  to  holy  places  is  permitted;  and  com- 
munity property  is  confiscated. 

In  light  of  these  examples,  the  Iranian  Gov- 
emment is  far  from  recognizing  ttie  fundamerv 
tal  principle  of  religious  freedom.  This  is  the 
third  resolution  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  considered  on  the  human  rights  violations 
of  the  Baha'i  in  the  past  10  years.  I  hope  that 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  leaders  of  Iran  about  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  continue  to  denour>ce  the 
actions  of  the  Iranian  Government  for  their 
gross  mistreatment  of  the  Baha'is  by  passing 
this  resolution. 

Until  the  persecution  of  the  Baha'is  ends,  I 
will  oppose  any  normalization  of  trade  and 
economic  relations  t)etween  Iran  and  the 
United  States.  We  should  treat  their  pistach- 
ios, rugs,  and  oil  the  same  way  they  treat  the 
peace-loving  Baha'is. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  resolution, 
which  refocuses  our  attention  on  Iranian 
human  nghts  violations  committed  against  the 
embattled  Baha'i  religious  minority.  More  than 
200  Iranian  Baha'is  have  t>een  executed  since 
the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979.  and  there  has 
been  little  change  in  official  attitudes  toward 
the  Baha'i  community  since  the  death  of  Aya- 
tollah Khomeini.  Baha'is  continue  to  be  perse- 
cuted solely  on  the  basis  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. 
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We  are  here  today  to  put  Tehran  on  notice 
that  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  it  has  in  previous 
years,  continues  to  hold  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  assunng  the  basic 
human,  civil,  and  political  rights  of  all  of  its 
citizens.  I  welcome  some  recent  reports  that 
show  some  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
Baha'is,  including  a  decline  in  executions  and 
the  release  of  some  Baha'is  who  had  been 
impnsoned  for  religious  reasons. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Baha'i 
community  as  a  whole  remains  a  brutally  re- 
pressed minonty.  The  Iranian  regime  denies 
Baha'is  legal  recognition  and  internationally 
recognized  nghts.  By  virtue  of  this  repression. 
Baha'is  are  restricted  from  organizing,  holding 
property,  operating  religious  schools,  or  en- 
gaging in  other  activities  normally  conducted 
by  such  peaceful  and  law-abiding  religious 
groups. 

Iranian  repression  of  the  Baha'is  constitutes 
a  gross  violation  of  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights.  Iranians  should  be  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  reli- 
gion, education,  and  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  The  United  States  Government  should 
regard  Iran's  human  rights  record  as  a  pnnci- 
pal  factor  in  our  relations  with  that  country, 
and  we  should  work  with  other  governments 
and  international  organizations  in  support  of 
the  human  nghts  of  Baha'is  and  other  Iranian 
minonties.  In  the  meantime,  we  and  others 
should  continue  to  provide  necessary  assist- 
ance to  Baha'is  fleeing  their  homeland  be- 
cause of  religious  repression. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  m 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87.  a 
resolution  introduced  by  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Yatron,  which  condemns  the  con- 
tinued Iranian  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  and  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  strongly  support  this 
public  condemnation  of  Iranian  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

In  the  past  8  years,  the  Iranian  Government 
has  executed  more  than  200  Baha'is  and  im- 
prisoned thousands.  It  has  refused  to  allow 
the  Baha'is,  Iran's  largest  religious  minority, 
such  basic  rights  as  the  election  of  its  leaders, 
the  operation  of  its  schools,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  its  places  of  worship 
International  pressure  on  the  Iranian  Gov- 
emment  may  be  working.  In  1982,  1984.  and 
1988,  Congress  passed  resolutions  similar  to 
the  measure  we  are  considering  today  urging 
the  Iranian  Goverr-nent  to  end  the  harass- 
ment of  the  Baha'is.  Dunng  this  same  time 
penod  the  Iranian  Government  has  scaled 
down  its  attacks  on  the  peaceful  Baha'i  com- 
munity. Last  year  no  Baha'is  were  killed  and 
fewer  than  15  were  impnsoned. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  87  declares 
that  Iran  is  responsible  for  maintaining  and 
protecting  the  human  rights  of  all  its  citizens 
regardless  of  their  race  or  religion.  Although 
Iran  has  improved  Its  record  of  human  nghts 
abuses,  this  resolution  expresses  concern  that 
Iran  continues  to  deny  the  Baha'i  community 
many  of  the  legal  rights  required  under  inter- 
national law.  The  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  support  and  emphasize 
the  need  for  further  improvements  m  Iran's 
human  rights  record.  Finally,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 


United  States  Government  should  continue  to 
provide  assistance  lor  Baha'is  who  leave  Iran 
because  of  religious  persecution. 

I  have  met  with  members  of  the  Baha'i  faith 
of  the  Miami  Valley  in  my  distnct  who  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  concern  for  the  Baha'is  of 
Iran  it  is  tragic  that  a  group  of  people  should 
be  forced  to  suffer  the  kinds  of  human  rights 
denials  that  the  Baha'is  have  had  to  endure. 
That  is  why  I  urge  you  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  87  and  vote  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  Iranian  Government  that 
we  do  not  approve  of  their  treatment  of  the 
Baha'is 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron)  is  to  be  commended  for  again  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  adherents  to  the  Baha'i  faith  by 
the  Government  of  Iran. 

Given  the  sorry  record  of  United  States-Ira- 
nian relations  over  the  last  decade  I  suspect 
that  many  m  Iran  may  be  tempted  to  dismiss 
Amencan  concerns  over  the  Baha'is  as  part  of 
some  nefarious  scheme  to  discredit  Iran.  That 
IS  simply  not  true  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  are  here  representing  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  a  fundamen- 
tal proposition  on  which  our  own  country  is 
based  freedom  of  conscience.  We  are  com- 
mitted deeply  and  irrevocably  to  the  idea  that 
each  human  being  has  the  inherent  right  to 
ludge  for  himself  his  own  relation  to  the  Al- 
mighty by  any  name  And  we  believe  with  that 
individual  human  nght  comes  the  nght  to 
those  activities  of  worship  and  education 
common  to  all  religion.  This  is  not  some 
Amencan  notion  about  human  nghts:  it  is  a 
human  nght  enshrined  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  recognized  by 
most  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Baha'i  community  in  the  United  States 
IS  small.  Of  a  population  of  250  million  there 
are  only  110,000  Bahais  here  When  I  first 
heard  of  the  plight  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran  I 
knew  nothing  of  their  religion  but  study  re- 
vealed that  theirs  is  a  gentle  and  sincere  reli- 
gion asking  only  to  be  left  alone  at  peace. 
The  widespread  support  they  have  gotten  in 
Congress  stems  not  from  their  political 
strength  but  from  the  instant  response  all 
Americans  feel  for  those  who  suffer  simply 
because  they  have  a  different  religious  belief. 

The  Government  of  Iran  has  done  despica- 
ble things  to  adherents  of  the  Baha'i  faith,  kill- 
ing even  small  children  The  Government  has 
tried  to  stamp  out  a  religion  using  every  kind 
of  trumped  up  charge  imaginable  from  treason 
to  petty  crimes  I  know  that  such  horror  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  the  Iranian  people  does 
not  represent  their  wishes  or  the  tenets  of 
Islam  Yet  ultimately  it  is  the  Iranian  people 
whose  silence  allows  these  horrors  to  contin- 
ue 

Recently  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  was  allowed  to  have  a  represent- 
ative visit  Iran  At  its  current  meeting  in 
Geneva  the  Commission  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  human  nghts  situation  in  Iran.  The 
Commission  must  speak  up  strongly  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Iranian  Government's  treat- 
ment of  the  Baha  IS 

I  hope  that  the  Iranian  authonties  will  recon- 
sider the  case  of  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran 


and  find  as  I  have  that  they  are  a  peaceful 
people  seeking  only  to  follow  their  own  con- 
science. Iran  must  stop  killing  innocent  people 
if  it  Is  to  regain  the  respect  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  87,  introduced  by  my  good 
friends,  Gus  Yatron  and  Doug  Bereuter,  I 
rise  today  calling  for  its  unanimous  approval 
by  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution 
urges  the  Government  of  Iran  to  guarantee 
the  nghts  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law,  for  its  Baha's 
community. 

While  more  than  200  Baha'is  were  executed 
and  many  thousands  Imprisoned  during  the 
cruel  rule  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  report  that  no  executions  have 
been  recorded  since  his  death.  Nonetheless, 
the  Baha'is  continue  to  face  discrimination,  re- 
stnctions,  and  denials,  such  as  the  right  to 
select  their  own  leaders,  operate  religious 
schools,  or  conduct  religious  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  highlight- 
ed the  lack  of  religious  tolerance  in  Iran  at  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  on 
February  13.  Dunng  the  debate  on  religious  in- 
tolerance, as  congressional  representative  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  I 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  U.S.  state- 
ment on  religious  Intolerance.  As  noted  at  that 
time,  the  Iranian  officials  maintain  their  policy 
of  restrictions  on  the  Baha'i  community.  The 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission,  I 
believe,  has  a  real  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  level  of  concern  internationally  and  pro- 
mote a  genuine  respect  for  religious  tolerance. 

Iran  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  positive 
developments  which  have  been  seen  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the 
economic  and  political  structural  changes 
have  not  been  codified  in  these  countries,  the 
religious  communities  have  begun  to  expen- 
ence  much  greater  freedom.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution 
today  for  having  introduced  this  measure  so 
that  the  level  of  concern  is  maintained  in  the 
United  States  Congress  and  emphasis  is 
given  to  improvements  in  human  nghts  prac- 
tices in  Iran,  such  as  religious  freedom,  in 
United  States  relations  with  the  Government 
of  Iran. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  State  Department  human  rights  report  that 
was  released  last  week,  Iran  continues  to  be 
a  major  violator  of  human  rights.  The  report 
notes  that  the  Islamic  government's  hold  on 
power  IS  achieved  through  "arrests,  summary 
tnals  and  executions,  and  other  forms  of  in- 
timidation implemented  by  an  extensive  inter- 
nal security  system  " 

It  IS  hard  to  draw  an  accurate  picture  be- 
cause Iran  has  no  procedural  safeguards  to 
guarantee  basic  human  rights,  and  because 
the  fundamentalist  regime  has  very  tight  con- 
trol on  the  flow  of  information.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  fens  of  thousands  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Iran's  revolutionary  tribunals. 

Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  investi- 
gating team  from  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  conducted  a  bnef  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  Iran.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  this  body  choose  this  time 


to  consider  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87, 
concerning  Iran's  systematic  persecution  of 
the  Baha'i  religious  sect. 

The  Baha'i  religion  is  an  offshoot  of  Islam, 
and  is  not  officially  recognized  by  the  Iranian 
Government.  Instead,  they  consider  the 
Baha'is  to  be  a  misguided  and  heretical 
sect— something  to  be  stamped  out.  And  over 
the  years,  the  fundamentalist  regime  in  Iran 
has  done  its  very  best  to  do  just  that. 

Since  the  1979  revolution  when  Khomeini 
came  to  power,  hundreds  of  Baha'is  have 
been  executed  or  imprisoned  because  of  their 
faith.  Baha'is  have  systematically  been  denied 
the  normal  benefits  of  society,  such  as  access 
to  education,  the  nght  to  travel,  the  ability  to 
inherit  property,  and  even — on  occasion— the 
right  to  purchase  food. 

This  resolution  demonstrates  the  continuing 
commitment  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
press  for  respect  of  religious  minonties  in  Iran. 
Resolutions  concerning  the  Baha'is  have  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in 
1982,  1986,  and  again  in  1988.  The  resolution 
we  are  considenng  today  has  139  cospon- 
sors,  demonstrating  the  overwhelming  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  would  bring  to 
your  attention  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Yatron]  whose  tireless  efforts  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Baha'is  have  made  this  resolu- 
tion possible.  I  also  would  like  to  voice  my  ap- 
preciation to  Chairman  Hamilton  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  ranking  member  Gilman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, for  acting  in  a  timely  and  expeditious 
manner  on  this  important  resolution,  and  for 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  that  enjoys  overwhelming  sup- 
port. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution— 
along  with  Chairman  Yatron— this  Member 
would  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  support  of  the  nghts  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Baha'i  faith.  We  have  condemned 
the  persecution  that  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  Baha'is,  and  stated  that  we  hold  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the 
rights  of  all  its  nationals,  including  members  of 
the  Baha'i  faith,  Iran's  largest  religious  minon- 
ty- 

There  has  been  limited  progress  by  Iran  in 
respecting  the  rights  of  individual  Baha'is.  The 
number  of  executions  and  imprisonments  of 
Baha'is  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
has  decreased. 

Yet  despite  these  steps,  the  persecution  of 
Baha'is  as  a  group  has  not  ceased.  Through 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  before  us 
today,  we  continue  to  express  our  concern  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  these  people.  The 
resolution  recognizes  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  However,  it  also  points  to  the 
need  for  continued  work  in  support  of  the  uni- 
versally recognized  human  nghts  of  the 
Baha'is  and  all  p)eople  The  resolution  urges 
further  progress  by  Iran  that  would  allow  the 
Baha'is  to  organize,  hold  proF)erty,  op)erate  re- 
ligious schools,  and  conduct  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  a  peaceful  law-abiding  religious  com- 
munity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressmen Yatron  and  Bereuter  for  their 
leadership  m  this  matter.  Their  persistence 
has  helped  make  possible  progress  that  has 
been  made  so  far.  I  also  wish  to  congratulate 
our  chairman.  Congressman  Fascell,  for 
bnnging  this  resolution  before  us  today. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  support  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 87  and  to  continue  to  send  an  impor- 
tant dual  message  of  support  to  the  people  of 
the  Baha'i  faith,  and  accountability  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution.  The  res- 
olution expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  Iran  extend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'i  community,  the  largest  reli- 
gious minority  within  Iran,  the  human  rights  to 
which  all  human  beings  are  entitled.  The  reso- 
lution also  urges  the  President  to  support  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'is  through  cooperation  with 
other  governments  and  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  support  this  resolution  and  show  that 
we  will  not  stand  and  watch  as  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment abuses  its  citizens. 

The  Baha'i  vision  is  one  in  which  no  religion 
is  preeminent;  no  one  religion  can  call  itself 
the  one  true  faith,  for  each  religion  is  a  facet 
of  what  can  be  called  the  truth.  This  view  has 
placed  the  Baha'is  at  odds  with  much  of  the 
Islamic  community.  This  conflict  has  been  ex- 
emplified by  the  persecution  of  Baha'is  by  the 
Government  of  Iran.  There  are  300,000 
Baha'is  in  Iran,  and  since  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
in  1979,  they  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Iranian 
religious  fervor  More  than  200  Baha'is  have 
been  executed.  By  1982  all  Baha'i  students 
had  been  expelled  from  Iranian  universities. 
Some  believers  were  even  forced  to  repay 
salaries  and  pensions  earned  under  the  eariier 
regime.  This  pattern  of  persecution  was  en- 
demic dunng  the  eariy  years  of  the  Khomeini 
government. 

Recently,  conditions  for  the  Baha'is  have 
improved  slightly.  No  Baha'is  have  been  exe- 
cuted since  1987,  and  fewer  than  20  Baha'is 
remain  in  pnson.  The  Baha'is  can  now  also 
reapply  for  school.  Although  persecution  has 
not  been  so  consistent  in  recent  years,  the 
Baha'is  still  expenence  discnmination. 

The  internationally  community  has  consist- 
ently addressed  the  plight  of  the  Baha'is 
through  the  United  Nations.  Between  1985 
and  1988  the  United  Nations  adopted  four 
resolutions  specifically  mentioning  the  Baha'is 
and  condemning  Iran's  human  rights  record. 
For  each  of  the  last  8  years,  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
have  adopted  resolutions  concerning  Iran's 
human  rights  record. 

The  Congress  has  also  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  address  Iranian  abuse  of  the  Baha'is. 
Congress  adopted  concurrent  resolutions  per- 
taining to  Iranian  human  nghts  abuses  and  the 
Baha'is  in  1982,  1984,  and  1988.  In  addition, 
the  Reagan  administration  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  Baha'is,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Bush  administration  will,  upon  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  continue  our  histoncal 
support  for  the  Baha'is. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  Iran  is  not  a  homoge- 
nous country,  that  there  are  mirrority  popula- 


tions within  the  country  that  are  as  dissatisfied 
with  the  cun'ent  government  as  the  interna- 
tional community  We  rightly  corKentrate  on 
the  connection  tjetween  Iran  and  international 
terrorism,  for  Iranian  controlled  ten'orist  orga- 
nizations such  as  Heztx)llah  control  the  lives 
of  Amenca  hostages.  But  we  must  also  re- 
member the  Baha'is,  for  the  Iranian  Govern-, 
ment's  atrocious  foreign  policy  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  its  domestic  policy,  a  domestic 
policy  which  )ustifies  persecution  of  minority 
populations  based  on  religious  differences, 

A  recent  report  by  Mr.  Reynaldo  Galindo- 
Pohl,  the  United  Nations  Special  Rapporteur 
for  Human  Rights  in  Iran,  supports  tfie  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution.  All  religious  shrines 
and  many  properties  remain  confiscated.  In 
addition,  Baha'is  are  rarely  admitted  to  univer- 
sities. It  IS  still  illegal  to  practice  the  Baha'is 
faith,  for  the  Zoroastrian,  Christian,  and 
Jewish  faiths  are  the  only  constitutionally  rec- 
ognized religious  minonties.  In  his  report  the 
special  rapporteur  did  state  that  the  situation 
for  the  Baha'is  was  approaching  de  facto  tol- 
erance; he  added,  however,  that  continued 
monitonng  was  necessary  due  to  past  and 
current  discnmination  against  ttie  Baha'is. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  The  Iranian  Government  must 
know  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  forgotten  the  Baha'is.  The 
commitment  that  this  resolution  demonstrates 
IS  simple  and  thorough;  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  human  rights,  and  the  status  of 
the  Baha'is  is  no  exception. 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  State  Department  Human  Rights  Report 
that  was  released  last  week,  Iran  continues  to 
be  a  ma)or  violator  of  human  nghts.  The 
report  notes  that  the  Islamic  government's 
hold  on  power  is  achieved  through  "arrests, 
summary  tnals  and  executions,  and  other 
forms  of  intimidation  implemented  by  an  ex- 
tensive internal  secunty  system." 

It  IS  hard  to  draw  an  accurate  picture  be- 
cause Iran  has  no  procedural  safeguards  to 
guarantee  basic  human  rights,  and  biecause 
the  fundamentalist  regime  has  very  tight  con- 
trol on  the  flow  of  information.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  tens  of  thousands  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Iran's  revolutionary  tribunals. 

Eariier  this  month,  Mr.  Sfseaker,  an  investi- 
gating team  from  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  conducted  a  bnef  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Iran.  It  is  altogether  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  this  body  choose  this  time  to  consid- 
er House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  concern- 
ing Iran's  systematic  persecution  of  the  Baha'i 
religious  sect. 

The  Baha'i  religion  is  an  offshoot  of  Islam, 
and  IS  not  officially  recognized  by  the  Iranian 
Government  Instead,  they  consider  the 
Baha'is  to  be  a  misguided  and  heretical 
sect— something  to  be  stamped  out.  And  over 
the  years,  the  fundamentalist  regime  in  Iran 
has  done  its  very  best  to  do  )ust  that. 

Since  the  1979  revolution  when  Khomeini 
came  to  power,  hundreds  of  Baha'is  have 
tjeen  executed  or  impnsoned  t>ecause  of  their 
faith.  Baha'is  have  systematically  been  denied 
the  normal  benefits  of  society,  such  as  access 
to  education,  the  right  to  travel,  the  ability  to 
inherit  property,  and  even  on  occasion  the 
nght  to  purchase  food 
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This  resolution  demonstrates  the  continuing 
comfTNtment  of  ttie  U.S.  Congress  to  press  for 
respect  of  religious  minorities  in  Iran.  Resolu- 
tioris  cofKeming  tfw  Baha'is  have  been 
passed  t)y  both  Houses  of  the  Ck>ngress  in 
1962,  1966,  and  again  in  1988.  The  resolution 
we  are  considering  today  has  139  cospon- 
sors,  demonstrating  the  overwhelming  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  member  would  bnng  to 
your  attention  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron]  wtiose  tireless  efforts  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Baha'i  have  made  this  resolution 
possible.  I  also  would  like  to  voice  my  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Lee  Hamilton  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  ranking  member  Oilman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, for  acting  In  a  timely  and  expeditious 
manner  on  this  important  resolution,  and  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Fascell  and  Mr.  Broomfield.  Truly.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort  that  enjoys 
overwtielmir>g  support. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
atong  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Chairman  Yatron,  this  Member  would  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dvmally]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  Jind  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  87). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  question  will  be 
postponed. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  87.  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  due  to  a  visit  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dan  Qdayle  to  my  district  I  was 
unable  to  be  in  Washington  and, 
therefore,  was  unable  to  vote  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  the 
resolution  concerning  Iranian  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baha'is,  and  the  conference 
report  to  H.R.  2742,  the  bill  to  extend 


and  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

For  the  Record.  I  would  have  voted 
"Aye"  on  both  measures.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 87  and  supported  the  resolution 
during  its  consideration  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  senior  member.  Last  September 
12,  1989,  I  supported  H.R.  2742  when 
it  was  before  the  full  House. 

I  am  encouraged  that  both  measures 
passed  the  House  with  overwhelming 
majorities. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  vote  on  two  bills  passed  under 
Suspension  of  the  Rules  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 27  I  was  in  a  meeting  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  and  due  to  mechanical  failure  of 
my  personal  address  system,  I  did  not  vote  on 
the  bills  H.R.  2742  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  87  However,  if  I  had  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  both  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  let  my  constituents 
know  through  the  use  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  why  I  was  unable  to  vote  on  these 
bills.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  include 
my  remarks  at  this  time. 


ANIMAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 
CO-OPERATION  ACT  OF 
1947  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  4010)  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  regarding 
the  sale  of  sterile  screwworms. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  February  28.  1947  (61  Stat.  7;  21 
U.S.C.  114b  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  section— 

<A)  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  "Section 
1.  Cooperation  in  Animal  Disease  Con- 
trol.—", and 

iB)  by  striking  "screw-worm"  and  insert- 
ing "screwworm": 

(2)  in  section  2  by  inserting  after  "Sec.  2." 
the  heading  "Use  of  Funds.—"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  sr  ction  2  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  3.  Sale  or  Sterile  Screwworms.— 
I  a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section  1. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may.  independ- 
ently or  in  cooperation  with  any  foreign 
government  or  any  international  organiza- 
tion or  association,  produce  and  sell  sterile 
screwworms  to  any  foreign  government  or 
to  any  international  organization  or  associa- 
tion, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
protection  of  livestock  and  related  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  production  and 
sale. 

■(b»  Terms  of  Sale.— The  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  sale  of  screwworms  under 
subsection  (a)  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(c)  Deposit  of  Proceeds.— (1)  Independ- 
ent Sales.— If  the  Secretary  independently 
produces  and  sells  screwworms  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 


be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
facility  producing  the  screwworms  have 
been  paid. 

"(2)  Cooperative  Sales.— If  the  Secretary 
produces  and  sells  screwworms  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  foreign  government  or  an  inter- 
national organization  or  association,  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  govern- 
ment, organization,  or  association,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  the  United 
States  portion  of  such  proceeds  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
facility  producing  the  screwworms  have 
been  paid."; 

(4)  in  section  4  by  inserting  after  "Sec.  4." 
the  heading  "Authorization  or  Appropria- 
tions.—": 

(5)  in  section  5  by  Inserting  after  "Sec.  5." 
the  heading  "Cooperation  With  Public  and 
Private  Entities.—";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  6.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Animal  Disease  Control  Co- 
operation Act  of  1947'.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
la  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
miriutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Emerson]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  name 
screwworm  might  entice  someone  to 
ask  what  this  program  is  and  what  it  is 
we  do.  I  think  probably  a  short  expla- 
nation is  in  order. 

The  screwworm  eradication  program 
is  perhaps  the  most  successful  pro- 
gram ever  ventured  into  in  a  scientific 
way  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  cost  effective, 
and  it  exercised  the  first  peaceful  use 
of  radiation  in  the  world  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  This  is  one  of  those  pro- 
grams where  a  certain  periodical 
might  point  their  finger  at  Congress, 
but,  yes,  this  program  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 

The  screwworm  is  a  fly.  It  is  a  pest 
which  had  inhabited  most  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States.  As  an  ex- 
ample, there  were  about  16  million  re- 
corded cases  in  Texas  in  1  year  of 
screwworm  infestation,  then  it  came 
down  to  2  or  3  by  the  middle  seven- 
ties—now it's  usually  zero. 

What  happens  is  that  if  there  is  any 
open  wound,  the  fly  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  open  wound.  It  caused  extensive 
damage  to  the  cattle  industry,  to  wild- 
life, and  even  to  humans.  I  might  men- 
tion that  during  the  recent  Panama 
exercise,  one  of  our  soldiers  wounded 
there  was  found  to  have  larvae  of  the 
screwworm  fly. 


It  was  one  of  the  momentous  occa- 
sions of  history  when  scientists,  Drs. 
Knipling  and  Bushland,  one  with  the 
use  of  radiation,  the  other  with  the 
procreation  of  the  fly,  began  their  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  screwworm. 
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Yes,  I  say  to  this  periodical  that 
often  points  a  finger  at  us,  it  started 
with  research  on  the  sexual  capacities 
of  a  fly.  And  it  has  saved  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  problems  through- 
out the  United  States. 

We  have  eradicated  the  fly  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  it  almost  out 
of  Mexico.  We  are  now  going  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

What  happens  is  you  grow  from  the 
eggs  of  the  fly  the  pupa,  which  is  the 
worm.  Then  the  male  fly  by  radiation 
is  sterilized.  Then  they  are  set  loose  in 
a  specific  geographic  area. 

Since  it  has  been  sterilized,  it  cannot 
reproduce.  Therefore,  eventually  you 
eradicate  the  fly  from  a  specific  area. 

I  annually  recommend  Drs.  Knipling 
and  Bushland  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Certainly  there  are  no  more 
meritorious  actions  in  the  useful  ex- 
ploitation of  radiation  than  the  peace- 
ful purpose  of  eradicating  this  pest 
that  affects  livestock  and  humans. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  these 
two  gentleman  are  still  alive.  I  visit 
with  them  periodically.  The  small  lab- 
oratory outside  of  Kerrville,  TX, 
where  they  initiated  their  studies  is 
now  named  after  them,  the  Knipling- 
Bushland  Research  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  brief  history 
of  where  this  problem  comes  from. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  in  this 
legislation  is  allow  flies  to  be  sold  to 
other  countries.  We  now  find  this  is 
limited  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
What  this  legislation  does  is  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  APHIS, 
the  agency  which  handles  this  pro- 
gram, to  sell  the  flies  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  a  price.  The  income  from  the 
sale  of  the  flies  will  come  back  to  the 
program  so  it  can  be  regenerated  into 
the  progrtun. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the 
peaceful  use  of  radiation.  I  would 
rather  that  we  had  done  more  of  that 
than  put  it  in  missiles  and  rockets.  It 
has  been  very  successful. 

The  plant  is  low  in  capacity  at  this 
point,  but  it  can  fulfill  the  capacity 
needed. 

I  might  mention  that  we  have  a  simi- 
lar problem  with  the  medfly,  the  Med- 
iterranean fruitfly,  that  also  causes 
tremendous  damage  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry.  What  this  legisla- 
tion does  is  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  the  sterile  screw- 
worm fly  to  whoever  may  need  them 
in  their  particular  country  for  a  price 
to  be  directed  back  into  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authonzes  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  [USDA].  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 


tries or  international  organizations  or  associa- 
tions, to  produce  and  sell  sterile  screwworm 
flies  to  other  countries  or  intemational  organi- 
zations. 

As  those  familiar  with  the  livestock  industry 
know,  the  screwworm  fly  is  a  flesh-feeding 
parasite  that  attacks  warmblooded  animals 
and  humans.  The  pest  can  be  a  serious  threat 
to  livestock  production  and  even  human 
health  wherever  it  becomes  established. 

Fortunately,  through  an  Intensive  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
U.S.  livestock  producers,  the  screwworm  was 
declared  eradicated  from  the  United  States  by 
1982.  Without  our  vigilance,  the  USDA  esti- 
mates the  screwworm  could  today  be  causing 
350  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  to  our 
domestic  livestock  industry.  We  have  now 
moved  the  screwworm  battleground  south  of 
the  United  States  border,  in  Mexico  and  sev- 
eral Central  American  nations. 

Part  of  the  aggressive  eradication  program 
south  of  the  border  involves  a  form  of  biologi- 
cal pest  control— the  release  of  sterile  screw- 
worm flies  which  mate  with  the  existing  screw- 
worm flies,  but  product  no  offspring.  Conse- 
quently, the  population  of  flies  diminishes  and 
eventually  disappears  altogether. 

The  only  facility  in  the  worid  which  currently 
produces  sterile  screwworm  flies  is  operated 
by  the  joint  United  States-Mexico  Ckjmmission 
on  Screwworm  Eradication  based  in  Tuxtia 
Gutierrez,  Mexico.  This  facility  was  founded  in 
1 976  and  is  operated  jointly  by  the  USDA  and 
Mexico's  Secretariat  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  informed 
Congress  that  screwworms  were  found  in 
North  Africa  last  year,  the  first  such  detection 
of  the  pest  outside  the  Westem  Hemisphere. 
The  spread  of  screwworms  to  the  African 
Continent  is  of  great  concern  because  of  its 
potential  impact  on  animal  disease  control  ef- 
forts and  public  health. 

H.R.  4010  would  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  the  USDA,  or  the  USDA  worthing 
through  the  Commission,  to  sell  sterile  flies  to 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  [FAO] 
of  the  United  Nations  to  help  combat  the  pest 
in  North  Africa. 

To  ensure  U.S.  taxpayers  are  not  further 
burdened  by  the  costs  associated  with  eradi- 
cating the  screwworm,  this  bill  directs  that  the 
proceeds  attributable  to  the  United  States  of 
any  sale  of  stenle  screwworms  be  deposited 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  used  to  offset  the  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  sterile  screwworm- 
rearing  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  element  of  urgency 
to  the  need  for  action  on  this  bill. 

In  order  to  most  effectively  combat  the 
screwworm  infestation  in  North  Africa,  the 
FAO  should  act  rapidly  before  the  dry  season 
ends.  Previous  research  in  Texas  and  Mexico 
has  shown  that  eradication  efforts  are  more 
successful  during  the  dry  season  than  during 
the  more  wet  and  humid  season. 

H.R.  4010  would  allow  FAO  eradication  ef- 
forts to  be  successfully  conducted  and  protect 
the  people  and  food  supply  of  the  African 
Continent. 

As  the  custodians  of  technology  to  combat 
this  pest  and  as  Americans  deeply  concerned 
atx)ut  the  quality  of  life  throughout  the  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 


Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  H.R.  4010.  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  authority  to  sell  sterile  flies 
to  foreign  countries  or  intemational 
organizations  for  use  in  the  biological 
control  of  screwworm  infestations.  I 
particularly  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  for  his  prompt  attention  to  this 
measure.  He  and  I  know  that  the 
screwworm  is  a  pest  that  presents  a  se- 
rious threat  to  livestock  production,  as 
well  as  serious  public  health  impacts. 

Screwworm  infestations  were  eradi- 
cated from  the  United  States  in  1982 
and  in  recent  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  eradicating  this 
pest  in  Mexico  and  Panama.  Part  of 
the  eradication  program  involves  re- 
leasing sterile  flies  in  the  infested 
areas.  Recently,  these  pests  were 
found  in  North  Africa,  the  first  detec- 
tion of  screwworm  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  presence  of 
these  pests  cause  considerable  concern 
because  of  the  potential  for  it  to  be 
spread  to  European  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
eventually  into  central  Africa. 

If  allowed  to  spread,  the  screwworm 
can  become  the  most  devastating  live- 
stock and  wildlife  pest  in  Africa.  The 
effect  on  human  health  would  be  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  the  countries 
where  drought  and  famine  have  al- 
ready weakened  the  people.  The 
threat  posed  by  this  pest  is  not  limited 
to  this  region  alone.  The  constant 
movement  of  people  and  goods 
throughout  the  world  can  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  screwworm  into  any 
country. 

H.R.  4010  allows  the  Secretary,  inde- 
pendently or  in  cooperation  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  an  intemational 
organization,  to  produce  and  to  sell 
sterile  screwworm  to  any  country  in 
the  world  for  use  in  eradicating  such 
infestations.  The  bill  also  provides  the 
Secretary  with  the  authority  to  depos- 
it the  proceeds  of  the  sales  attributa- 
ble to  the  United  States  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  facility  that  produced 
the  screwworm. 

The  administration  has  no  objection 
to  this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  4010.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in 
support  of  H.R.  4010,  which  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority,  independently  or 
in  coofjeration  with  the  government  of  any 
country  of  the  worid,  to  produce  and  sell  ster- 
ile screwworms  to  the  government  of  any 
country  of  the  worid  and  to  any  international 
organization  or  association. 

I  would  like  to  commend  in  parbcular  the 
chairman  of  the  Ckimmrttee  on  Agriculture,  Mr, 
DE  LA  Garza,  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
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Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  Mr    Emerson. 
for  leading  this  important  effort 

United  States  assistance  m  the  international 
screwworm  eradification  effort  is  needed  to 
combat  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  screwworm 
fly  in  northern  Africa.  Because  screwworm 
larvae  are  fatal  to  humans  and  livestock,  this 
outbreak  presents  a  real  threat  to  many  of  our 
allies  including  Israel  and  Egypt,  and  could  po- 
tentially have  devastating  effects  on  the 
people,  economies,  and  wildlife  of  Africa 

The  only  way  to  stop  the  infestation  is  to  in- 
terrupt the  breeding  cycle  by  saturating  an  af- 
flicted area  with  stenle  flies.  The  U.N.  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  is  currently  co- 
ordinating the  effort  to  eradicate  the  fly  from 
Libya,  where  it  was  .ntrcduced  through  infest- 
ed livestock  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  the  United  States 
assist  this  important  international  organization 
in  this  humanitarian  effort. 

Attempts  at  screwworm  eradication  have 
been  immensely  successful  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Current  U.S.  law  prohibits  the  export 
of  stenle  screwworm  flies  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  can  prevent  tragedy  in  Afnca 
by  making  this  appropnate  technology  avail- 
able. It  will  save  lives. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  suppport  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  i^  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  4010. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4010.  the  bill  ju.st 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGARDING  MARION  LAKE  IN 
MARION.  KS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1016)  to  change  the 
name  of  "Marion  Lake."  located 
northwest  of  Marion,  KS,  to  "Marion 
Reservoir." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1016 

Be  It  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  located  northwest  of  the  City  of 
Marion.  Kansas,  commonly  known  as 
Marion  Lake",  and  adopted  and  authorized 
in  Public  Law  81  516,  .shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  Marion  Reser- 
voir". Any  reference  to  .such  lake  in  a  law, 
map.  regulation,  document,  record  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to    Marion  Reservoir". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1016.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  alleviate  a  problem 
of  local  confusion  in  the  area  of 
Marion.  KS.  Currently,  there  are  two 
lakes  in  the  area  of  Marion,  KS.  which 
hold  the  name  of  Marion.  This  bill 
would  change  the  name  of  one  of 
those  lakes  to  Marion  Reservoir. 

This  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  flood  control,  water 
supply,  and  other  con.servation  uses  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  Since 
the  project  was  placed  in  full  flood 
control  operation  in  February  1968,  it 
has  prevented  over  $36  million  in  flood 
damages. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  Congressman 
Whittaker.  for  his  fine  work  on  this 
legislation.  My  best  wishes  go  to  him 
and  his  family  as  he  looks  forward  to 
his  retirement  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

I  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revi.se  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  S. 
1016.  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
Marion  Lake  to  Marion  Reservoir.  The 
bill  is  the  Senate  companion  to  H.R. 
2434,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Whit- 
taker] who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress. 

The  reason  we  are  bringing  up  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  today  in  lieu 
of  the  House  version,  is  that  there  was 
a  slight  technical  error  in  the  original 
bill  that  was  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Marion  Lake  is  located  northwest  of 
the  city  of  Marion,  KS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  quite  a  bit  of  confusion 
has  arisen  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
exists  another  lake  in  that  area  with 
the  same  name  of  Marion. 

By  renaming  the  northwest  lake 
"Marion  Reservoir,"  this  bill  should 
clear   up   the   confusion   between   the 
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two  lakes  and  make  things  easier  for 
the  residents  and  visitors  of  Marion 
KS. 
I  urge  my  collegues  to  support  it. 

n  1400 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman     from    Kansas     [Mr. 
Whittaker]. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  personally  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Anderson] 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  fron-  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  for  their  co- 
operative efforts  to  address  this  dilem- 
ma that  we  have  had  for  some  time,  I 
thank  them  for  their  expeditious  han- 
dling of  this  matter.  It  is  genuinely  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1016,  which  would  rename  the  lake  lo- 
cated northwest  of  the  city  of  Marion, 
KS.  as  Marion  Reservoir. 

At  present,  there  are  two  bodies  of 
water  in  Marion  County,  KS,  within 
10  miles  of  each  other,  each  with  the 
name  Marion  Lake.  This  measure 
would  end  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  two  lakes 
sharing  the  same  name. 

The  cities  of  Marion  and  Hillsboro. 
the  Marion  Economic  Development 
Council,  the  Marion  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Marion  County  Com- 
mission all  are  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1016. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Anderson]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1016. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  STATUE  OF 

PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to   the 


concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
226)  providing  for  acceptance  of  a 
statue  of  a  statue  of  Philo  T.  Farns- 
worth,  presented  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
for  placement  in  National  Statuary 
Hall,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  226 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  la)  the  statue 
of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth  (the  father  of  televi- 
sion), furnished  by  the  State  of  Utah  for 
placement  in  National  Statuary  Hall  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1814  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  Slates  (40  U.S.C. 
187),  is  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  are 
tendered  to  the  State  of  Utah  for  providing 
this  commemoration  of  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent personages. 

(b)  The  State  of  Utah  is  authorized  to  use 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  May  2,  1990, 
at  11:00  o'clock,  ante  meridiem,  for  a  presen- 
tation ceremony  for  the  statue.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary with  respect  to  physical  preparations 
and  security  for  the  ceremony. 

(c)  The  statue  shall  be  displayed  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  after  which  period 
the  statue  shall  be  moved  to  its  permanent 
location  in  National  Statuary  Hall. 

Sec.  2.  The  transcript  of  proceedings  of 
the  ceremony  shall  be  printed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions and  suitable  binding.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  number,  there  shall  be  printed 
6,555  copies  of  the  document,  of  which  450 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  105  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  3,500  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Representatives  from  Utah, 
and  2,500  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senators  from  Utah. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  Governor  of  Utah. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gillmor]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 226  authorizes  that  the  statue 
of  Philo  T,  Farnsworth  be  placed  in 
the  National  Statuary  Hall. 

Mr.  Farnsworth.  known  as  "the 
father  of  television"  invented  the  first 
all-electronic  television  system.  During 
his  lifetime,  he  held  patents  to  ap- 
proximately 100  inventions,  and  aided 
in  the  development  of  such  devices  as 
radar,  infrared  lights,  the  electron  mi- 
croscope, and  the  baby  incubator.  Be- 
cause of  his  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  society,  the  State  of  Utah 
wishes  to  display  a  statue  of  Philo  T, 
Farnsworth  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Current  legislation  provides  for  the 
placement  of  two  such  statues  into  the 


National  Statuary  Hall  by  each  State 
of  the  United  States.  Currently,  there 
is  but  one  statue  from  the  State  of 
Utah  on  display  in  the  National  Statu- 
ary Hall. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  State  of 
Utah  to  use  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
on  May  2.  1990.  at  11  o'clock,  for  a 
presentation  ceremony  for  the  .statue. 

The  statue  shall  be  displayed  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  6  months,  after  which 
period  the  statue  shall  be  moved  to  its 
permanent  location  in  the  National 
Statuary  Hall. 

The  transcript  of  proceedings  of  the 
ceremony  shall  be  printed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  as  a  House  document, 
with  illustrations  and  suitable  binding. 

We  have  all  benefited  from  Farns- 
worth's  contributions  to  modern  tech- 
nology. His  research  helped  to  make 
the  astronomical  telescope  50.000 
times  more  powerful  and  millions  of 
Americans  saw  the  first  Moon  walk  be- 
cause Farnsworth  s  image  dissector 
sent  back  pictures  of  the  historical 
event.  Thus,  special  thanks  from  the 
Congress  should  be  tendered  to  the 
State  of  Utah  for  providing  this  com- 
memoration of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226 
which  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  a 
statue  of  Philo  T.  Farnsworth  for  per- 
manent placement  in  Statuary  Hall, 
and  also  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  presentation  ceremony  of 
the  statue  on  May  2,  1990. 

As  Members  know,  each  State  is  al- 
lowed to  present  two  statues  for  place- 
ment in  Statuary  Hall,  and  the  State 
of  Utah  has  chosen  the  statue  of  Dr. 
Farnsworth  to  be  its  second  gift  for 
the  Hall. 

Dr.  Farnsworth's  accomplishments 
were  vast.  In  addition  to  being  consid- 
ered the  father  of  television,  he  is  the 
creator  of  many  ingenious  and  useful 
technological  innovations,  including 
radar  and  baby  incubators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  people 
that  pass  on  this  Earth  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  leave  behind  them 
from  the  ferility  of  their  brainpower 
so  many  thing  so  useful  to  mankind  as 
Dr.  Farnsworth,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
fitting  that  he  be  honored  by  the 
State  of  Utah  and  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Utah  has  chosen  to  honor 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth  by  placing  his 
likeness  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall. 
A  dedication  ceremony  is  to  be  held  on 


Wednesday,  May  2,  1990  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda  to  which  all  Members  are  in- 
vited. 

Philo  T.  Farnsworth.  the  father  of 
television,  well  represents  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  Utah  and  its  rich  heritage. 
While  growing  up,  Philo  was  an  out- 
standing student  with  the  vision  to 
create  many  useful  things.  During  his 
high  school  years,  he  perceived  the 
concept  of  radio  transmission  of 
moving  pictures  what  we  now  know  as 
television.  Television  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  world  in  virtually 
every  sphere:  Entertainment,  educa- 
tion, and  information.  No  doubt  it  has 
had  a  significant  effect  on  the  changes 
we  are  seeing  in  the  world  today.  Dr. 
Farnsworth's  impact  was  not  only  felt 
in  television,  but  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  radar,  computers,  infrared 
night  lights,  baby  incubators,  and  the 
gastroscope.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  estab- 
lish television  reception  standards. 

Clearly.  Philo  T.  Farnsworth  is  an 
outstanding  choice  to  represent  the 
people  of  Utah.  He  was  an  inventor 
with  the  vision  to  help  humanity 
through  invention  and  advanced  tech- 
nologies. I  urge  your  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226  which  will 
provide  for  acceptance  of  the  Philo  T. 
Farnsworth  statue  for  placement  in 
the  National  Statuary  Hall. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  ask  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  226,  a  bill  establishing 
the  procedure  for  presentation  of  a 
second  statue  from  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Utah  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first 
statue  from  Utah,  currently  in  Statu- 
ary Hall  is  that  of  Brigham  Young, 
"the  Great  Colonizer." 

This  second  statue  depicts  Utahan, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth,  best  known  as 
the  father  of  television.  More  precise- 
ly, Mr.  Farnsworth  invented  the  image 
dissector  which,  along  with  his  devel- 
opment of  the  cathode  ray  tube,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  television 
camera  and  viewing  set. 

Granted,  there  is  not  a  united  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  all  that  has  been 
done  with  Mr.  Farnsworth's  invention 
has  been  for  the  good,  but  most  of  us 
are  in  agreement  that  the  impact  of  it 
has  been  phenomenal.  May  I  note  that 
our  debate  here  in  the  House  is  being 
beamed  to  homes  throughout  the 
world,  thanks  to  Philo  T.  Farnsworth. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Farnsworth 
was  not  a  one  invention  wonder.  His 
ingenuity  brought  us  such  divergent 
creations  as  the  radar,  the  electron  mi- 
croscope, and  the  incubator  for  new- 
born babies.  He  also  pioneered  re- 
search into  the  peaceful  uses  of  nucle- 
ar fission  and  helped  make  greater 
strides  possible  in  the  development  of 
the  astroradio  telescope. 
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Philo  T.  Pamsworth's  work  has  ex- 
panded four  frontiers  and  brought  the 
wonder  of  our  planet  into  our  homes. 
He  has  also  brought  us  images  of  plan- 
ets beyond  the  world.  His  inventions 
insure  our  jets  fly  safely,  our  children 
grow  strong,  and  our  peace  is  pre- 
served. Indeed,  the  favorable  effects  of 
his  inventions  have  no  limits  since 
they  are  being  applied  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  to  our  daily  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Philo  T.  Farns- 
worth  is  truly  a  giant  among  inven- 
tors, the  people  of  Utah  are  offering  a 
life-size  statue  of  him  in  their  National 
Capital,  and  hope  that  permission  will 
be  granted  for  suitable  ceremonies 
commemorating  its  placement  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  ir. 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  226 
authorizing  the  placement  of  statue  of  Philo  T. 
Famsworth  in  Statuary  Hall. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and 
Printing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sutxiommittee 
on  Libraries  and  Memonals,  is  pleased  to 
have  been  of  assistance  in  facilitating  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of 
Utah's  erxJeavor  to  honor  the  inventor  of  tele- 
vision with  a  statue  placed  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Television  has  played  a  tremendous  role  in 
the  lives  of  Americans.  Because  of  television, 
ttie  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  broadcast  through  the  Nation  giving 
Amencans  ttie  opportunity  to  view  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  action. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
the  placement  of  a  statue  of  Philo  T  Farns- 
worth  in  ttie  U.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
226. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 

mous 
have 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  all  Members  may 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE  RO- 
TUNDA FOR  A  DEDICATION 
CEREMONY  CONCERNING 

LAJOS  KOSSUTH 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
251)  authorizing  use  of  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  for  a  dedication  ceremony 
incident  to  the  placement  of  a  bust  of 
Lajos  Kossuth  in  the  Capitol  and  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  ceremony,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  251 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring). 

SECTION  I  DEDICATION  CEREMONY  AND  PLACE- 
MENT OF  A  BIST  OF  LAJOS  KOSSITH 
IN  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
on  an  appropriate  date  in  March  1990  for  a 
ceremony  to  dedicate  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kos- 
suth, the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1848-1849,  known  as  the  "George 
Washington  of  Hungary".  After  the  ceremo- 
ny, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  place 
the  bust  in  the  rotunda  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year  and,  at  the  end  of  such 
period,  shall  place  the  bUit  in  a  permanent 
location  in  the  Capitol. 

SEC.  2.  PRINTING  OF  A  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  DEDICATION  CERE- 
MONY 

A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
ceremony  referred  to  in  section  1  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions and  suitable  binding.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  number,  there  shall  be  printed, 
for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  such  number  of  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment as  does  not  exceed  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  genteman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gill- 
MOR]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 251.  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to 
use  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in 
March  1990  for  a  ceremony  to  dedicate 
a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1848-1849.  known  as  "the  George 
Washington  of  Hungary."  Lajos  Kos- 
suth was  the  first  foreigner  after  Mar- 
quis Lafayette  to  be  allowed  to  address 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  He  was 
one  of  the  Governors  of  Hungary 
during    the    war    of    the    Hungarians 


against  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  In  1958, 
the  United  States  honored  Lajos  Kus- 
suth  as  one  of  the  champions  of  liber- 
ty with  an  8-cent  stamp. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  place  the  bust  in  the 
rotunda  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
1  year.  Additionally,  the  bill  provides 
for  placement  of  the  statute  in  a  per- 
manent location  in  the  Capitol. 

A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ceremony  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  with  illustrations  and 
suitable  binding  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Placement  of  the  bust  in  the  Rotun- 
da at  this  time  honors  the  141st  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 
reaffirms  that  Kossuth  is  indeed  a 
"champion  of  liberty."  and  is  a  symbol 
of  the  enduring  American-Hungarian 
friendship.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  251  as 
amended,  a  bill  which  would  allow  the 
use  of  the  Rotunda  for  a  ceremony  to 
dedicate  a  bust  of  the  Hungarian 
statesman,  Lajos  Kossuth  and  the  per- 
manent placement  of  the  bust  in  the 
Capitol.  Mr.  Kossuths  leadership  in- 
spired the  Hungarian  people  to  rise  up 
and  fight  for  their  freedom  during  the 
Hungarian  democratic  revolution  of 
1848-49.  It  was  a  cry  for  freedom  that 
is  once  again  being  echoed  in  Eastern 
Europe  today.  Mr.  Kossuth  is  known 
as  the  George  Washington  of  Hunga- 
ry. 

As  an  Ohioan  I  would  be  remiss  not 
to  mention  the  involvement  with  and 
commitment  to  Hungary  on  the  part 
of  many  Ohioans.  In  fact.  Cleveland. 
OH  has  the  largest  settlement  of 
people  of  Hungarian  descent  of  any 
place  in  the  world  except  for  Buda- 
pest. Also,  my  own  spouse.  Karen,  is  a 
Hungarian  from  Cleveland. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
was  an  Ohioan,  Mr.  Csaba  Kur  of 
Warren.  OH  which  made  the  bust  of 
Mr.  Kossuth,  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  Capitol. 

In  1848-49,  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  the  Hungarian 
uprising.  Now,  141  years  later,  we  can 
show  our  renewed  sympathies  by  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
work  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  for  his 
support,  and  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  my  good  friend  Con- 
gressman Bill  Clay,  for  his  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1989  was  a  pivotal  year 
in  human  history.  It  will  go  down  as 
1492  or  1776  or-yes.  as  1848-as  one 
of  the  great  turning  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

In  1848  a  democratic  revolution 
swept  Europe,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  democratic  revolution  of 
1848  and  the  democratic  revolution  of 
1989  is  that  the  first  one  failed  and 
the  second  one  has  been  triumphant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  resolution  brings 
back  before  us  the  revolution  of  1848. 
it  permits  the  use  of  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to  unveil 
and  present  a  bust  of  the  father  of 
Hungarian  democracy,  and  the  hero  of 
the  1848  revolution.  Lajos  Kossuth. 
This  bust  will  be  permanently  placed 
in  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation. 

Kossuth  is  only  the  seventh  non- 
American  citizen  to  be  so  honored.  He 
led  the  Hungarian  nation's  uprising 
against  Austrian  domination  and  sup- 
pression in  1848.  He  was  properly 
viewed  as  the  George  Washington  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

After  that  revolution  was  suppressed 
with  the  overwhelming  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  troops  of  the  Czar. 
Kossuth  fled  to  Turkey  and  then  came 
to  the  United  States  where  he  spent  2 
years. 

Not  many  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
following  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Kossuth  was  the  second  non-American 
citizen  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  His  remarks  stirred  our  colleagues 
of  that  generation  no  less  profoundly 
than  did  those  of  President  Vaclav 
Havel,  of  Czechoslovakia,  just  a  few 
days  ago. 

Kossuth  sparked  enourmous  interest 
throughout  this  country.  He  was  wel- 
comed and  honored  as  a  hero  in  New 
York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston  and  Columbus.  Coun- 
ties were  named  after  him  throughout 
the  Nation.  He  became  one  of  those 
honored  visitors  whose  commitment  to 
the  values  of  our  Revolution  the 
American  people  appreciated  and 
cherished  and  honored. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  ceremony  honoring  this 
great  democrat  of  the  19th  century— 
that  is  democrat  with  a  small  d— will 
take  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  1848 
revolution  and  just  10  days  before  the 
first  free  and  open  miliparty  elections 
in  Kossuth's  native  country  of  Hunga- 
ry in  half  a  century. 


Honoring  this  19th  century  demo- 
cratic hero  is  symbolic  of  our  conrmiit- 
ment  as  a  nation  to  champions  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  Lech  Walesa  and  Vaclav  Havel 
and  all  the  other  heros  of  Eastern 
Europe  over  the  last  2  years  did  not 
come  out  of  a  lack  of  a  democratic  tra- 
dition. There  was  a  profound  demo- 
cratic tradition  going  back  in  some  in- 
stances for  centuries. 

This  ceremony  on  the  15th  of  March 
in  our  Rotunda  honoring  a  hero  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1848-49  will  be 
an  appropriate  milestone  in  this  his- 
toric series  of  events  which  celebrate 
the  rebirth  of  democracy  and  freedom 
in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Estonia,  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
East  Germany,  and  hopefully  Bulgaria 
and  Romania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  251 
authorizing  the  placement  of  a  bust  of  La)OS 
Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion Of  1848-1849,  in  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and 
Printing,  in  con)unction  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Libranes  and  Memorials,  is  pleased  to 
have  been  of  assistance  in  facilitating  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

As  events  unfolding  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
recent  months  have  thnlled  people  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  a  timely  moment  to  remember 
that  the  struggle  for  freedom  has  been  fought 
many  times  over  the  centunes.  Placing  this 
bust  IS  an  important  way  to  state  our  apprecia- 
tion for  those  who  have  stnved  for  freedom. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
the  placement  of  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 
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orders,  with  the  understanding  that 
legislative  business  will  be  resumed  at 
about  3  p.m. 


D  1420 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rult:  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
251),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SANDINISTA  PRESSURE  STILL  A 
MAJOR  CONCERN  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  there  was  an  agree- 
ment reached  on  the  House  floor  last 
week  not  to  have  recorded  votes  prior 
to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  en- 
tertain 1-minute  speeches  and  special 


(Mr.  DONALD  E.  'BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  'BUZ  "  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
have  spoken  and  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  the  clear  winners  in  that 
country. 

Freedom  is  on  the  march  all  over  the 
world  and  we  must  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  our  Latin  and  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  With  this  new  found 
freedom  in  Nicaragua,  democracy  and 
prosperity  can  follow.  Our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  assist  this  country's  growth 
through  increased  cooperation  and 
participation  in  cultural,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  major  remaining 
concern  whether  or  not  the  Sandinista 
political  party  will  actually  give  up 
their  army.  They  are  the  only  political 
party  I  know  of  in  the  world  which 
has  it  own  army.  The  Sandinistas 
wrote  the  country's  constitution  to 
give  themselves  the  army,  not  the 
people,  not  to  the  government,  but  to 
themselves.  We.  in  Congress,  must 
insure  that  the  popular  mandate  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  is  fulfilled  with 
the  peaceful  transfer  of  both  the  polit- 
ical and  the  military  power  to  the 
newly  elected  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Don't  let  the  Marxist  Sandinistas 
"Panamize  "  this  election. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Times; 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb  27 
1990] 
Chamorro  Pressured  To  Appease 
Sandinistas 
<By  James  M.  Dorsey) 
A  quest  for  economic  and  political  stabili- 
ty  could   force   Nicaraguan   President-elect 
Violeta  Chamorro  to  strike  a  deal  with  the 
defeated    Sandinistas    and    allow    them    to 
retain  temporary  control  over  the  military 
and  police,  administration  officials  and  ana- 
lysts said  yesterday. 

They  compared  Nicaragua  s  situation  to 
that  of  Poland,  where  the  government  led 
by  the  non-communist  Solidarity  movement 
had  to  concede  defense  and  security  minis- 
tries to  the  communists  to  maintain  order. 

Control  of  Nicaragua's  80.000-strong  mili- 
tary and  security  forces  lops  a  host  of  issues 
that  Mrs.  Chamorros  National  Opposition 
Union  and  tht-  Bush  administration  have 
yet  to  confront 

The  police  and  the  military,  the  largest 
army  in  Central  America,  were  created  as 
armed  wings  of  the  political  Sandinista 
Front,  not  as  national  security  forces  under 
civilian  control. 

Senior  amdinistration  officials,  including 
President     Bush     and    Secretary    of    State 
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James  A.  Baker  III.  met  yesterday  to  discuss 
how  the  United  States  could  support  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  daunting  task  of  consolidating 
power  and  engineering  a  peaceful  transition 
In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Baker  called  for  trans- 
fer of  both  civilian  and  military  power  to 
the  new  government,  which  is  scheduled  to 
take  office  in  Nicaragua  on  April  25. 

•'Our  role  will  be  to  do  any  and  everything 
we  can  to  help  .  .  .  Mrs.  Chamorro  build  a 
new  government,  help  them  on  rebuilding 
Nicaragua's  economy,  and  we  will  be  urging 
the  other  members  of  the  democratic  com 
munity  and  nations  to  provide  support  as 
well."  said  State  Department  spokeswoman 
Msu-garet  Tutwiler. 

Dismantling  the  Sandinista  military  appa- 
ratus is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  first 
major  challenges  Mrs.  Chamorro  will  have 
to  confront,  according  to  the  officials  and 
analysts. 

Despite  conciliatory  statements  from  both 
sides,  there  were  fears  of  violence  and  insta- 
bility in  a  nation  in  which  one  party  ha.s 
never  peacefully  transferred  power  lo  an 
other. 

S&ndinisla  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
said  before  the  elections  that  he  could  not 
imagine  that  his  security  forces  would  obey 
ministers  named  by  a  new  government. 

"If  a  new  government  is  formed  *  *  *  it 
will  have  to  name  its  Cabinet  and  if  it 
names  another  interior  minister,  it  would 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  staff  as  well,  because 
they  certainly  would  not  obey  the  new  min 
ister,"  Mr.  Borge  said. 

Speaking  also  before  the  elections.  De 
fense  Minister  Humtjerto  Ortega  cautioned 
that  even  if  Mrs.  Chamorro  won.  she  would 
still  have  to  deal  with  me"  and  that  the 
armed  forces  may  not  obey  orders  they  con 
sidered  unsound. 

But  a  State  Department  official  said  part.s 
of  the  armed  forces  would  reject  a  Sandi 
nista  attempt  to  hold  on  to  power  The  In 
tenor  Ministry  is  probably  more  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  than  other  ele 
ments"  but  "the  loyalty  of  the  reserve 
forces  might  be  suspect."  the  official  .said. 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  Mrs.  Chamor- 
ro's caimpaign  pledge  to  eliminate  the  draft 
and  reduce  the  size  of  the  army  coupled 
with  the  Sandinista  electoral  defeat  could 
prompt  an  erosion  of  revolutionary  support. 

"Suddenly  those  people  wearing  Sandi 
nista  T-shirts  might  be  taking  them  off." 
said  Mark  Palcoff.  a  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
Mr.  Palcoff  recalled  that  many  supporters 
of  Nicaraguan  leader  Anastasio  Somoza 
joined  the  Sandinistas  immediately  after 
their  1979  overthrow  of  the  former  dictator. 

•'It's  unclear  whether  the  Sandinistas  are 
willing  to  give  up  power.  We  may  therefore 
see  attempts  to  negotiate  a  government  of 
national  reconciliation  with  the  opposition 
Sandinistas  including  control  of  the  defense 
and  interior  ministries.  "  said  Latin  America 
expert  Eva  Loser. 

The  Sandinistas  remain  Nicaragua's  larg- 
est political  party,  despite  their  defeat,  with 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  vote. 

Robert  Leiken.  an  expert  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  Harvard  University,  suggested  that 
demobilization  could  depend  on  the  scope  of 
U.S.  economic  aid.  "The  problem  is  that 
Nicaragua  is  an  economic  basket  case.  There 
are  no  jobs.  There  is  a  need  for  emergency 
aid  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  and  create 
jobs  for  the  ex-army.  "  Mr.  Leiken  said. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND  GRANTING  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  granted  to  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia for  today  for  5  minutes  be  va- 
cated, and  that  he  be  granted  a  60- 
minute  special  order  for  today  instead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  reserve  this 
special  order  to  commemorate  Black 
History  Month.  Since  1976  when  Con- 
gress adopted  the  resolution  designat- 
ing February  as  Black  History  Month, 
we  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
highlight  and  pay  tribute  to  the  nota- 
ble accomplishments  of  black  men  and 
women  who  helped  to  build  this  great 
Nation. 

Black  Americans  have  a  magnificent 
and  rich  history:  a  history  which  is  in- 
extricably woven  into  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  fabric  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  country  from  all  others. 
From  Garrett  Morgan's  invention  of 
the  traffic  signal  to  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune's  founding  of  a  university  on 
$1.50.  black  men  and  women  have 
made  enormous  contributions  in  the 
development  of  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  the  members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
proudly  reserve  time  each  year  to 
share  with  our  colleagues  and  the 
world  black  history— our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pause  at  this 
time  for  remarks  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  join  me  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  Health  Braintrust.  In 
this  capacity.  I  advocate  on  behalf  of 
the  CBC  the  need  for  quality  health 
care  for  all  Americans,  especially  the 
poor,  minorities,  and  disadvantages. 
Therefore.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
time  than  Black  History  Month  to 
spotlight  the  achievements  of  black 
men  and  women  in  the  field  of  health 
and  medicine. 

Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  those 
individuals  who  mustered  the  inner- 
strength  and  determination  to  accom- 
plish feats  that  made  them  special. 
They  sacrificed  and  gave  of  them- 
selves to  help  make  this  world  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us. 

Since  colonial  times,  the  black  physi- 
cian has  been  active  on  the  American 
scene.  Ir.  1667.  Dr.  Lucas  Santomee. 
the  first  physician  of  Afro-American 


descent,  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
land  for  his  services  to  the  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam.  Nearly  a  century 
later,  the  first  recognized  American- 
trained-and-established  black  physi- 
cian was  Dr.  James  Derham.  Derham 
has  born  in  Philadelphia,  bought  his 
freedom,  and  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  established  a  very  successful 
practice,  treating  both  black  and  white 
patients. 

With  the  intensified  fighting  and 
conflict  in  the  colonies  during  the  pre- 
Civil  War  era  came  the  emergence  of 
the  formerly  trained  black  doctor. 
Thus,  the  first  black  American  to 
obtain  a  medical  degree  was  Dr.  James 
McCune  Smith  of  New  York,  who  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  in  Glasgow- 
Scotland  in  1837.  The  first  to  obtain  a 
medical  degree  in  the  United  States 
was  Dr.  David  J.  Peck,  who  received 
his  M.D.  from  Rush  Memorial  College 
in  1847. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  American 
medical  school  graduated  a  black 
American  2  years  before  any  conferred 
the  degree  on  a  woman,  black,  or 
white.  Nonetheless,  in  1864,  Rebecca 
Lee  became  the  first  black  woman  to 
receive  medical  training  in  the  United 
States,  graduating  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College  in 
Boston.  At  the  age  of  23.  Susan  Smith 
McKinney  Steward  received  her  M.D. 
in  1870  from  the  New  York  Medical 
College  for  Women,  becoming  the  first 
black  woman  so  honored. 

Black  Americans  were  notable 
achievers  in  other  health  professions 
and  arenas.  One  former  slave  who 
comes  to  mind  when  talking  about  the 
history  of  blacks  in  health  and  medi- 
cine is  Sojourner  Truth.  Not  only  a 
famous  abolitionist  and  underground 
railroad  agent.  Sojourner  Truth  was  a 
nurse  during  the  Civil  War  and  imme- 
diately thereafter. 

Sojourner  Truth's  legacy  laid  the 
foundation  for  other  blacks  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps.  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix 
was  one  such  individual.  When  the 
Civil  War  began,  Ms.  Dix  journeyed  to 
Washington  DC,  and  offered  to  assist 
the  War  Department  by  providing  care 
for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  1861. 
she  was  appointed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Simon  Cameron  to  supervise  the 
women  nurses.  This  was  a  post  of 
honor,  but  one  that  carried  no  official 
status  or  pay.  Her  wide-ranging  au- 
thority gave  her  the  power  to  organize 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  to  appoint  nurses, 
and  to  receive,  control  and  disperse 
special  supplies  for  distribution  among 
the  troops. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  records 
of  the  appointment  of  nurses,  their 
number,  and  where  they  served,  a 
journal  in  the  National  Archives  is  de- 
voted to  documenting  the  role  of  col- 
ored nurses  in  the  Civil  War.  Accord- 
ing    to     this     journal,     181     colored 


nurses— men  and   women— served   be- 
tween July  1863  and  June  1864. 

The  significant  role  of  these  nurses 
established  the  framework  for  Mary 
Mahoney  to  become  the  first  black 
woman  to  receive  a  diploma  in  nursing 
from  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  Boston  in  1879. 

Let  us  also  remember  the  many 
other  extraordinary  black  Americans 
in  health,  medicine,  and  related  fields 
like  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams  a  pio- 
neer in  open  heart  surgery:  Dr.  Percy 
Julian  whose  research  helped  create 
derivative  drugs  which  are  in  wide- 
spread use  today  for  sufferers  of  ar- 
thritis and  glaucoma:  and  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Charles  Drew  who  discov- 
ered blood  plasma. 

In  looking  back  at  the  achievements 
of  these  individuals,  it  is  apparent  that 
we  owe  much  to  blacks  in  the  area  of 
health  and  medicine. 

As  I  stand  here  today,  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  black  health  professionals 
have  continued  to  struggle  and  sacri- 
fice to  eliminate  barriers  and  obstacles 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  our 
Nation.  The  National  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Dental  Association, 
the  National  Black  Nurses  Association 
to  name  a  few,  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  addressing  these  challenges. 

Add  to  this  list  of  these  determined 
leaders,  the  first  black  Secretary  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services— Dr.  Louis  Sullivan. 
He  brings  to  the  post  the  aspirations 
and  dreams  of  so  many  black  Ameri- 
cans before  him.  More  importantly, 
Dr.  Sullivan  represents  all  black  men 
and  women  in  health  and  medicine 
who  have  persevered  despite  the  ob- 
stacles. I  am  proud  that  history  books 
in  the  future  will  record  Dr.  Sullivan's 
contributions  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  participation  in  this 
special  order.  I  am  hopeful  that  what 
has  been  heard  today  has  heightened 
the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
role  courageous  black  men  and  women 
have  played  in  the  development  of  this 
Nation.  Furthermore,  we  are  hopeful 
that  one  day.  the  celebration  of  Black 
History  Month  will  not  be  limited  to  1 
month.  It  is  our  hope  that  one  day 
American  heroes  and  achievers— both 
black  and  white— will  stand  side  by 
side  throughout  the  pages  of  our  his- 
tory books— for  all  the  world  to  see. 

n  1430 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  event  in  my  district  is  part  of 
the  living  legacy  of  the  history  of 
black  Americans. 
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Last  month  was  the  grand  opening 
in  Denver  of  the  Black  America  West 
Museum  in  its  new  home,  the  house 
once  occupied  by  Dr.  Justina  Ford, 
Colorado's  first  black  female  doctor. 

The  museum  is  the  collection  of  im- 
portant historical  artifacts  gathered 
with  the  keen  eye  and  tireless  energy 
of  the  curator,  Paul  Stewart.  Paul 
knew  this  void  existed:  There  was  no 
collection  that  showcased  the  contri- 
butions the  black  cowboy  made  in  the 
Westward  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  The  national  media  he  has  re- 
ceived for  his  museum  demonstrates 
the  interest  America  has  to  this 
hidden  page  of  history. 

The  restored  house  the  museum  now 
occupies  is  itself  historic,  a  place  well 
known  and  loved  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Dr.  Justina  Ford  started  her  practice 
in  the  early  1900's  and  did  not  quit 
until  her  death  in  the  1950's.  She  de- 
livered hundreds  of  babies  and  gave 
comforting  medical  attention  to 
anyone  who  knocked  at  her  door.  She 
offered  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as 
best  she  could,  traveling  in  her  horse 
and  buggy  and  later  in  her  auto. 

To  be  a  black  woman  entering  the 
medical  profession  when  she  did  was  a 
path-breaking  accomplishment.  She 
met  both  sexist  and  racist  resistance 
and  hostility.  Like  her  practice,  how- 
ever, she  never  let  up. 

Her  house  was  within  hours  of  dem- 
olition 7  years  ago  when  neighbors  saw 
the  wrecker's  ball  and  recognized  the 
importance  of  saving  the  house.  It  was 
saved,  moved,  and  eventually  refur- 
bished and  landscaped.  Many  of  her 
personal  effects,  including  her  doctor's 
bag  were  returned  for  display.  Today. 
it  stands  as  a  community  beacon  in 
one  of  Denver's  historic  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  Black  His- 
tory Month  is  all  about:  the  accom- 
plishments of  yesterday,  showcased  in 
a  meaningful  location  today,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  for  a 
very  interesting  and  fascinating  lec- 
ture on  the  CO.  tributions  of  black 
Coloradans.  We  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's participation. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Florida. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  of  1926, 
Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  established 
Black  History  Month  in  order  to 
honor  the  invaluable  contributions 
made  by  black  men  and  women  to  the 
culture  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  Over  the  years,  our  fine  Nation 
has  paused  each  February  to  honor 
these  contributions  which  have  furth- 
ered the  cause  of  our  Nation's  ideals  of 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi 


ness. "  Today,  we  are  taking  part  In 
this  month  of  celebration  through  this 
gathering  which  honors  the  living 
legacy  of  Carter  G.  Woodson,  the 
father  of  black  history.  Through  pre- 
senting a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  these  contributions,  we 
will  overcome  our  past  shortcomings, 
and  build  upon  them,  allowing  our 
Nation  to  further  its  excellence. 

One  of  these  finest  contributors.  Dr. 
Charles  Richard  Drew,  has  provided 
us  with  achievements  that  we  benefit 
from  in  the  present  and  which  will 
carry  us  into  the  future.  His  experi- 
ence should  remind  us  of  the  igno- 
rance of  racial  prejudices.  Bom  in  an 
era  of  racial  division  and  hatred.  Dr. 
Drew  rose  above  this  ignorance  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  world  renowned 
surgeon,  medical  scientists,  educator 
and  authority  on  the  preservation  of 
blood. 

After  successfully  helping  the  Brit- 
ish establish  a  military  blood  bank 
program,  our  own  War  Department  re- 
quested that  blood  from  white  donors 
not  be  mixed  with  that  from  black 
donors.  Dr.  Drew  called  this  hypocrisy 
"a  stupid  blunder:"  he  recognized  that 
as  men.  we  are  all  of  the  same  blood, 
and  should  work  together  in  all  of  our 
efforts.  In  hearing  Dr.  Drew's  state- 
ment, we  are  also  reminded  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  request  that 
men  should  "not  be  judged  by  the 
color  of  their  skin,  but  the  content  of 
their  character.  " 

Men  such  as  Dr.  Drew  and  Dr.  King 
have  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  this  American  experience,  which  we 
should  all  be  proud  of.  We  should 
emulate  their  lives  for  their  tangible 
contributioris  as  well  as  their  spirit 
which  they  possessed  that  has  enabled 
us  to  defeat  the  evils  of  racial  preju- 
dice. True,  their  dreams  have  not  been 
perfectly  realized,  but  we  as  Ameri- 
cans can  unite  and  finish  this  journey 
which  began  so  long  ago. 

In  Dr.  Drew's  memory,  the  honor  of 
his  5ast  contributions  are  recognized 
in  the  Charles  R.  Drew  Elementary 
School  of  Miami.  Through  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Mr.  Fred  Morley.  principal 
of  the  Drew  School  and  Mr.  Everett 
Abney,  the  Drew  dream  is  being  furth- 
ered, and  endless  opportunities  are 
being  made  for  the  students.  As  an  ed- 
ucator. I  must  applaud  this  institution, 
and  others  which  have  adopted  its  cur- 
riculum, for  they  realize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  a  solid  education. 

Unlimited  opportunities  are  avail- 
able for  students  who  discipline  them- 
selves in  an  environment  conducive  to 
learning.  The  Drew  School  and  its 
Career  Awareness  Laboratory  provide 
students  who  are  against  the  odds, 
with  quality  education  and  discipline 
for  all  to  follow.  They  profess  Dr. 
Drews  ideology  of  hard  work  in  order 
to  achieve  the  excellence  which  he  at- 
tained. 
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So,  as  we  are  here  today,  let  us  re- 
solve anew  and  dedicate  ourselves  in 
furthering  unity,  education,  history, 
culture,  and  economic  development,  so 
that  all  Americans  will  benefit  and 
continue  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  Dr. 
Woodson  and  Dr.  Drew  clearly  made 
valuable  contributions  in  all  of  these 
areas,  and  they  deserve  to  be  honored 
for  their  achievements. 

H  1440 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen]  for  her  very  articulate 
statement,  and  I  very  much  appreciate 
her  participation. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boggs]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  observance  of  Black  History 
Month  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
honor  the  achievements  of  black 
Americans  throughout  our  Nations 
history  and  to  explore  the  rich  herit- 
age of  the  African-American  communi- 
ty. This  year,  we  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress have  special  occasion  to  recog- 
nize the  black  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  have  served  over  the 
past  120  years.  We  welcome  the  publi- 
cation of  "Black  Americans  in  Con- 
gress. 1870-89,"  which  has  just  been 
released  in  honor  of  Black  History 
Month  and  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  Congress. 

This  new  volume  was  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Historian  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centenary of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  am  pleased  to  announce  this 
publication  and  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of 
this  often  overlooked  chapter  in  our 
history. 

The  book  includes  biographical 
essays  on  the  66  blacks  who  have 
served  in  Congress  since  the  days  of 
Reconstruction.  In  addition  to  recog- 
nizing the  individual  achievements  of 
the  63  Representatives  and  three  Sen- 
ators, including  the  five  black  women 
who  have  served  in  the  House,  the 
book  offers  a  broader  view  of  black 
participation  in  our  Nations  politics 
and  the  lengthy  struggle  to  achieve 
full  equality  of  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

Many  of  the  early  black  Members  of 
Congress  participated  in  various  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  freedoms  and  rights 
of  blacks  in  the  South.  Typical  was 
Charles  Edmund  Nash,  one  of  my 
predecessors  from  Louisiana,  who 
served  in  the  44th  Congress,  While 
still  in  his  teens,  the  Louisiana  native 
enlisted  in  a  black  regiment  of  the 
Union  Army  and  was  critically  wound- 
ed in  one  of  the  last  engagements  of 
the  Civil  War.  Nash  came  to  this 
Chamber  in   1875  and  served  on  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  had  been  created  in  1867  to 
oversee  Federal  programs  to  assist 
former  slaves.  Most  notable  among  the 
other  military  heroes  was  Robert 
Smalls  of  South  Carolina.  Drafted  into 
Confederate  service.  Smalls  won  na- 
tional fame  when  he  and  his  black 
crew  slipped  a  cotton  steamer  through 
to  the  Union  fleet. 

The  first  generation  of  black  Con- 
gressmen keenly  understood  the  need 
for  education  among  former  slaves  and 
their  children.  John  Mercer  Langston 
of  Virginia  was  founder  of  the  Howard 
University  Law  School  and  served  as 
acting  president  of  Howard  and  presi- 
dent of  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  before  coming  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Thomas  Ezekiel 
Miller  of  South  Carolina  was  a  school 
commissioner  before  serving  in  Con- 
gress and  later  became  president  of 
South  Carolina  State  College.  As  a 
Representative.  Richard  Harvey  Cain 
of  South  Carolina  propcsed  funding 
education  from  the  proceeds  of  Feder- 
al land  sales. 

For  more  than  20  years  after  the  end 
of  Federal  Reconstruction,  blacks  con- 
tinued to  win  election  to  Congress 
from  Southern  districts  and  to  pursue 
Federal  support  of  educational  and 
economic  opportunities.  These  Repre- 
sentatives also  sought  Federal  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  black  Representatives  of  the 
19th  century  faced  enormous  obstan- 
cles  to  enacting  their  legislative  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  in.stitutionalization 
of  segregation,  fewer  and  fewer  won 
election.  The  first  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  blacks  in  Congress  ended  when 
George  White  of  North  Carolina  left 
office  in  1901,  Although  no  other 
blacks  would  win  election  until  1928, 
the  19th  century  black  Congressmen, 
many  of  them  born  in  slavery,  signi- 
fied the  achievements  of  a  generation 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  civil 
rights  campaign  that  would  culminate 
in  the  legislation  of  the  1960's. 

In  the  middle  decades  of  the  20th 
century,  blacks  began  to  win  congres- 
sional seats  in  Northern  cities  and 
served  as  spokesmem  for  the  concerns 
of  their  urban  districts.  These  Mem- 
bers from  Chicago.  New  York,  Detroit 
and  later  Philadelphia  and  Los  Ange- 
les, sought  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  housing,  education,  and  unemploy- 
ment that  plagued  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods. As  the  most  prominent 
elected  black  officials,  these  Members 
also  became  defenders  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Following  passage  of 
the  landmark  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  victories  of  the  civil 
right*  movement,  blacks  have  won 
election  from  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  the  publication  of  this  book  will 
make  clear,  the  black  Representatives 


of  today  carry  on  a  tradition  that 
dates  back  to  the  1870's,  A  review  of 
the  careers  of  these  66  individuals 
demonstrates  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  days  following  emancipa- 
tion and  in  this  century  during  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights.  These  biogra- 
phies also  describe  the  recurrent  ef- 
forts to  secure  rights  for  all  Americans 
and  achieve  the  dream  of  a  democratic 
society. 

This  evening  at  6:30  in  H-324.  the 
O'Neill  Room  of  the  Capitol,  the  Bi- 
centenary Commission  and  the  Chair 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will 
present  this  volume  to  the  leadership, 
I  hope  all  of  you  participating  in  this 
special  order  will  join  us  for  the  cere- 
mony and  reception, 

D  1450 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
praise  the  gentleman  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book  on  black  Americans  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  have  seen  it.  It  is 
a  high-quality  piece  of  journalism. 

In  fact,  I  was  privy  to  it  several 
months  before  its  publication  and  used 
part  of  it  in  my  book,  which  will  short- 
ly be  released  on  black  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  might  add  that  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction  that  the  gentleman 
talked  of  from  1870  to  1901.  there 
were  23  black  Members  of  Congress. 
We  are  proud  today  that  sitting  in  one 
Congress  we  have  24  Members.  There 
was,  however,  a  period  of  barren  years, 
and  that  was  the  28-year  period  from 
1901  to  1928  when  no  members  of  our 
race  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor 
of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  in 
1928  Mr.  De  Priest.  Oscar  De  Priest,  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  the  first  black 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Then  for  the  next  17  years  there 
was  still  only  one  black  Member  of 
Congress,  when  Mr.  De  Priest  was  de- 
feated 6  years  later  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Mitchell.  Well,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  not 
defeated.  He  did  not  run  after  two 
terms,  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Bill 
Dawson. 

From  1928  until  1945  we  did  not  see 
a  second  black  Member  of  Congress 
elected  until  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
from  the  district  in  Harlem. 

Today  we  do  have  24  black  Members 
of  Congress. 

In  the  history  of  this  country,  a 
little  over  200  years,  there  have  been 
less  than  10.000  Members  elected  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Only  265,  I  believe,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  more  than  10 
terms,  or  more  than  20  years.  The  gen- 
tleman who  stands  in  the  well  and 
who  is  responsible  for  this  special 
order  is  one  of  those  265  Members  who 


have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  more 
than  20  years, 

I  also  had  the  same  privilege.  I  came 
the  same  day  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  third 
member  of  our  race  who  has  served 
more  than  20  years,  and  that  is  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Haw- 
kins], who  announced  just  recently 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection.  I 
think  this  country  owes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  a 
great  deal.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  has  served  con- 
tinuously for  56  years  in  elected  office. 
28  years  in  the  California  assembly 
and  28  years  in  this  body.  He  served 
with  distinction,  and  I  am  proud  to  get 
up  and  happy  to  be  able  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  that  he  has 
made. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
fine  compliments  and  I  congratulate 
him  on  the  really  important  book  he 
has  undertaken,  where  he  can  go  into 
much  greater  detail  than  our  official 
volume  was  able  to  explore. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  with  great 
pride  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  a  native  Louisianian,  He  was 
born  in  Shreveport,  LA,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  around  8  years  of 
age.  We  are  all  very  proud  that  his  be- 
ginning were  in  our  State  and  that  he 
has  been  such  a  stalwart  leader,  par- 
ticularly as  the  earliest  black  Con- 
gressmen were  in  the  education  of  his 
generations  and  future  generations. 
He  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  this  country  in  so  many  re- 
gards and  we  are  extraordinarily 
proud  of  him. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  have 
to  remember  that  we  had  such  great 
black  women  who  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  including  the  one  that  is 
here  now,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Collins]. 

We  have  to  remember  that  Shirley 
Chisholm  was  the  first  black  woman 
to  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 

We  have  to  remember  that  Barbara 
Jordon  was  thanked  with  great  huge 
billboard  signs  all  over  the  country  for 
saving  our  Constitution,  and  we  have 
to  remember  that  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Burke  was  the  only  person  of  whom  I 
am  aware  who  ever  asked  for  official 
maternity  leave  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
on  this  book  and.  of  course,  it  was 
Katie  Hall  who  helped  to  establish  the 
Martin  Luther  King  national  holiday, 
and  we  could  go  on  and  on  about  the 
blacks  and  their  contributions  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  us  in 
the  celebration  of  the  publication  of 
our  book  this  evening. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished   gentlewoman   from 


Louisiana  for  the  eloquence  which  she 
has  brought  to  the  floor  once  again,  as 
she  always  does,  and  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  in  com- 
mending the  gentlewoman  for  the 
leadership  that  she  has  given  us  with 
the  production  of  this  book,  "Black 
Americans  in  Congress,"  It  is  a  book 
that  all  of  us  take  great  pride  in  read- 
ing about  those  who  came  before  us. 
Someday  I  am  sure  we  will  enjoy  read- 
ing about  those  who  will  come  after 
us;  but  we  thank  the  gentlewoman  so 
much  for  the  leadership  she  has  given 
in  this  area,  as  she  has  in  so  many 
other  areas.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  gentlewoman  participate. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Clay]  that  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate his  participation.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  and  I  came 
into  the  Congress  together  in  January 
1969  with  Congresswoman  Shirley 
Chisholm.  whom  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  has  mentioned  so 
nicely.  In  fact,  the  three  of  us  hap- 
pened to  have  the  distinction  of  being 
cofounders  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  a  feat  of  which  we  are  very, 
very  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding  to  me,  and  rise  as  a 
fourth  member  of  the  class  entering  in 
January  1969. 
Mr.  STOKES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  rise  today  in  observ- 
ance of  Black  History  Month,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  so 
appropriately  recognized  as  the  father 
of  black  history.  One  could  easily 
speak  for  hours  on  the  contributions 
of  black  Americans  to  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  and  on  the  integral  role 
Dr,  Woodson  played  in  the  recording 
and  interpretation  of  these  events.  For 
that  reason,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
focus  solely  on  one  particular  group  of 
black  Americans,  and  to  share  their 
distinguished  military  achievements. 
That  group  is  the  369th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment formerly  the  15th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, New  York  National  Guard, 

The  service  of  black  Americans  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  has  received  at- 
tention in  recent  weeks,  due  largely  to 
the  release  of  the  critically  acclaimed 
movie  "Glory."  "Glory"  portrays  the 
experiences  of  the  all-black  54th  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  during  the 
Civil  War.  Between  the  years  of  1862 
and  1865.  more  than  40.000  black 
troops  gave  their  lives,  both  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  to  bring  an  end  to 
slavery.  Despite  their  heroic  efforts 
and  courageous  contributions  to  the 
war  effort,  black  soldiers  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  pay.  assign- 
ments, and  rank. 
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Conditions  were  much  the  same 
when  my  father  joined  the  369th  in 
1918.  Ours  was  a  segregated  Army:  an 
Army  where  blacks  and  whites  were 
kept  rigidly  separate.  My  father,  how- 
ever, had  the  honor  of  leading  a  com- 
pany of  the  all-black  369th  Infantry, 
which  at  the  outset  of  our  entry  in 
that  war,  was  assigned  to  the  French 
4th  Army— I  am  told  to  avoid  integra- 
tion with  the  American  forces. 

The  369th  had  an  extremely  distin- 
guished record  in  World  War  I,  Eleven 
times  they  were  cited  for  bravery.  The 
entire  regiment  received  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  for  gallantry  under 
fire.  Individually.  171  of  its  officers 
and  enlisted  men  were  decorated  with 
this  honor.  The  369th  will  be  remem- 
bered for  many  things:  the  191  days 
they  served  in  action— the  longest  of 
any  American  regiment:  the  only  vol- 
unteer regiment  raised  during  'wwi 
that  reached  France:  the  first  regi- 
ment of  Allies  to  reach  the  Rhine:  the 
only  regiment  in  U.S.  history  to  carry 
a  State  flag  through  the  war.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  never  lost  a  man  to  cap- 
ture and  never  lost  a  foot  of  ground. 

The  369th  also  distinguished  itself  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea.  My  col- 
league, Charles  Rangel,  obtained  a 
Federal  Charter  for  the  369th  associa- 
tion. 

Today,  the  369th,  now  known  as  the 
369th  Transportation  Battalion,  wages 
different  types  of  battles  out  of  its 
post  at  the  armory  located  at  142d 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
City,  It  is  engaged  in  numerous  efforts 
designed  to  help  children  in  the  com- 
munity to  be  the  best  that  they  can 
be.  They  support  area  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Harlem  Little  League,  and  run  a 
program  called  the  Junior  Tennis  Pro- 
gram, Through  this  program,  young- 
sters are  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  skills  both  on  and  off  the 
court  because  their  participation  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  commitment  to 
getting  good  grades  in  school.  Finally, 
the  369th  Historical  Society  is  making 
its  own  contribution  to  Black  History 
Month,  having  given  more  than  3.000 
kids  tours  of  the  armory  and  teaching 
them  about  the  history  of  the  black 
military. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  369th  and 
to  share  with  you  the  role  that  their 
achievements  have  played,  and  contin- 
ue to  play,  in  the  development  of  our 
Nation. 

D  1500 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish],  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
the  famed  369th.  All  of  us  familiar 
with  black  history  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  that  regiment  and  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman's  distinguished 
father,  who  served  in  this  body,  led 
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that  regiment,  and  so  we  appreciate 
very  much  his  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Black  Caucus  and  a 
member  who  distinguished  himself  in 
terms  of  American  black  history  by 
being  one  of  only  three  black  Ameri- 
cans to  be  elected  as  Lieutenant  Gov 
ernors  of  States  in  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  elected  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  and  served  that  State  in  a 
very  distinguished  manner.  I  am  very 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  for  bringing  us  to- 
gether to  observe  African-American 
History  Week  and  to  focus  attention 
on  a  much  neglected  aspect  of  African- 
American  history,  and  that  is  the  ex 
elusion  of  the  accomplishments  of  Af 
rican-Americans  in  our  textbooks 
which  we  use  in  our  schools. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  personal  refer 
ence.  As  an  elementary  school  teacher 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
teaching  the  fifth  grade,  and  the 
social  studies  unit  for  the  fifth  grade 
is  U.S.  history.  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
in  a  textbook  "Great  Names  in  Ameri- 
can History"  only  two  African-Ameri- 
cans were  mentioned  in  that  entire 
textbook.  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
George  Washington  Carver,  both  of 
whom  came  from  Tuskegee  University. 

Having  gone  to  a  British  school,  I 
obviously  was  not  as  exposed  to  Ameri- 
can history  as  some  of  the  teachers  in 
my  school,  but  I  had  spent  enough 
time  at  Lincoln  University  in  Missouri 
to  know  that  there  were  many  more 
than  two  African-Americans  in  Ameri- 
can history  who  had  significant  contri- 
butions. So  when  I  became  a  member 
of  the  California  Assembly.  I  authored 
legislation  which  mandated  the  inclu- 
sion of  African- Americans  in  our  Cali- 
fornia textbooks.  Today  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times  which  deals  with 
this  subject. 

Publishers  around  the  country, 
school  districts  around  the  country, 
are  faced  with  this  challenge  of  seeing 
to  it  that  our  textbooks  accurately  re- 
flect the  accomplishments  of  African 
Americans  in  U.S.  history.  That  is  a 
rich  history.  I  note  with  some  pride 
the  mention  of  Dr.  Charles  Drew  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  to  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  that  in  my  dis- 
trict is  located  the  Charles  Drew  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Science.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles 
Drew,  a  very  unique  school  to  which 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  has  made  a  signifi- 


cant contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

So  we  must  begin  to  chronicle,  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  men- 
tioned, the  accomplishments  of  Afri- 
can-Americans in  our  textbooks.  These 
textbooks  neglect  these  great  accom- 
plishment.s  of  these  brave  and  loyal 
citizens,  and  today,  my  small  contribu- 
tion to  this  special  order  is  simply  to 
bring  attention  to  publishers,  school 
districts,  educators,  administrators 
about  the  need  to  begin  to  rewrite  our 
textbooks  so  that  the  accurate  contri- 
butions would  be  reflected  in  these 
texts  for  our  children  today  and  to- 
morrow, m  our  .school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  us  together  to 
continue  to  observe  the  great  history 
of  a  great  people. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  26. 
1990] 

Black  Educators  Seek  to  Rewrite 
Curriculum  to  Counter  White  Bias 

(By  Carol  Innerst) 

Black  educators  and  organizations,  argu- 
ing that  the  le.ssons  taught  in  the  nation's 
public  schools  are  grounded  in  "white  su- 
premacy" and  are  responsible  for  the  "geno- 
cidal"  miseducation  of  minority  children, 
are  engaged  in  a  nationwide  offensive  to 
radically  rewrite  .school  curriculums. 

The  drive  is  part  of  a  widespread  trend  to 
infuse  "multiculturalism"  into  elementary 
and  secondary  school  curriculums  to  boost 
the  self-esteem  of  minority  children,  keep 
them  from  dropping  out  and  improve  their 
academic  achievement. 

Lies  are  being  taught  and  continue  to  be 
taught  in  the  American  public  school  cur- 
riculum." said  Conrad  Worrill.  chairman  of 
the  National  Black  United  Front,  a  group 
targeting  school  curriculums  in  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  Houston.  Dallas.  Seattle,  San 
Francisco.  Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
other  cities. 

Now  that  we  are  clear  that  the  European 
world  did  not  bring  the  light  of  civilization 
to  Africa,  and  in  fact  it  was  the  other  way 
around— Africans  in  ancient  times  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  rest  of  the 
world— we  ought  to  put  African  contribu- 
tions at  the  center  of  the  curriculum."  said 
Mr.  Worrill.  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Inner-City  Studies  Education  at  Northeast- 
ern Illinois  University  in  Chicago. 

The  National  Urban  Coalition,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Black  Studies,  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Black  School  Educators,  and  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Classical  Afri- 
can Civilizations  also  have  made  school  cur- 
riculums a  top  priority. 

They  have  met  some  success  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  with  the  public  schools'  adoption  of 
African-American  Baseline  Essays.  "  Fully 
developed,  the  ■Essays"  will  portray  the  ex- 
perience of  each  ethnic  minority  within 
each  academic  area. 

Essays'  are  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  a 
regular  curriculum  supplement,  said  Asa  G. 
Milliard  III.  a  psychologist  at  Georgia  State 
University  who  introduced  the  concept  to 
Portland  in  1981.  Mr.  Hilliard  has  outlined 
the  concept  to  District  educators  developing 
a    multicultural    curriculum    and    recently 


began    working    with    the    Atlanta    Public 
Schools. 

■Black  children  are  being  miseducated 
and  they're  resisting  it  by  not  wanting  to  go 
to  school,  so  genocide  takes  place,"  said 
Richard  Brown,  coordinator  with  NBUF's 
Portland  Chapter.  'We  want  every  young- 
ster in  Portland  schools  to  get  exposed  to 
this  material,  and  that's  not  happening.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  a  mandate." 

Said  Mr.  Worrill,  "The  American  public 
school  system  is  organized  on  the  white  su- 
premacy point  of  view.  That's  the  problem." 

A  similar  tone  permeates  a  controversial 
task  force  report  that  has  recommended 
radically  rewriting  the  New  York  State 
school  curriculum. 

People  of  color  have  to  have  some  rela- 
tionship to  their  learning,  some  personal 
slake  in  what  it  is  they're  getting  in  order 
for  it  to  be  meaningful,  "  said  Ramona 
Edelin.  president  of  the  National  Urban  Co- 
alition. 

The  organization,  which  has  40  affiliates 
throughout  the  country,  is  interested  in  in- 
fusing African  and  African-American  con- 
tent in  the  school  curriculum,  said  Ms. 
Edelin,  an  organizer  of  African-American 
Summit  '89,  at  which  delegates  called  for 
development  and  mandatory  use  of  "Afro- 
centric  curriculum  materials." 

While  there  is  almost  universal  agreement 
that  most  school  curriculums  should  better 
reflect  minority  contributions  to  American 
culture,  many  educators,  historians  and  par- 
ents are  disturbed  by  such  ethnocentric 
fervor  that  disparages  the  common  ele- 
ments in  our  history,  society  and  culture. 

"A  new  curriculum  cannot  be  built  around 
a  proposal  that  demeans  and  caricatures  the 
culture  of  which  it  is  part,  and  that  dispar- 
ages everyone  who  happens  to  have  a  white 
skin,  "  said  Diane  Ravitch,  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  history  at  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  principal  co-author 
of  California's  new  multicultural  History/ 
Social  Science  framework. 

"The  California  approach  is  to  say  all  civ- 
ilizations have  made  contributions  of  impor- 
tance, there  is  tremendous  variety  and  we 
are  one  people.  It's  a  positive  theme.  It 
doesn't  set  group  against  group,"  she  said. 

I  do  think  the  old  establishment-type 
history  was  at  fault  because  it  omitted  the 
experience  and  sufferings  of  many  peoples,  " 
said  William  H.  McNeill,  professor  emeritus 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"The  trouble  with  some  kinds  of  [curricu- 
lum] revisions  is  that  they  become  new  dis- 
tortions." 

Ethnocenirism  has  always  been  natural  to 
humankind,  he  said,  but  depending  upon 
the  level  of  anger,  it  can  be  subversive  and 
even  dangerous.  "In  a  society  with  serious 
strains,  to  make  that  more  acute  by  the 
kinds  of  history  you  teach  is  potentially 
contributing  to  the  political  antagonism  and 
is  irresponsible, "  Mr.  McNeill  said. 

"Curriculum  should  be  changed,  not  to 
put  down  any  other  group,  but  to  tell  the 
truth,"  said  Edward  Joyner,  school  develop- 
ment coordinator  and  associate  of  renowned 
child  psychiatrist.  Dr.  James  Comer  at  the 
Child  Study  Center.  Yale  University.  "Don't 
teach  to  make  bitter,  but  to  set  the  record 
straight.  You  commit  just  as  much  damage 
when  you  distort  your  version  of  the  truth."" 

Mr.  Joyner.  liaison  with  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Public  Schools  where  the 
Comer  program  is  being  used  to  improve  mi- 
nority achievement,  agreed.  "The  Comer 
program  is  based  on  parental  and  communi- 
ty imput  as  well  as  African-American  cul- 
ture, .  .  .  Make  kids  feel  capable  and  proud 


of  their  own  backgrounds,  but  able  to  accept 
some  of  the  values,  attitudes  of  the  main- 
stream,"  he  said. 

"History  as  a  series  of  ethnic  studies  was 
an  approach  tried  in  the  '60s  and  "70s  all 
over  the  country,"  noted  Charlotte  Crab- 
tree,  professor  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  and  principal  co-writer  with  Ms. 
Ravitch  of  the  California  framework. 
"There  was  no  common  thread. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  did  in  1987  was 
to  center  the  curriculum  in  the  unifying  his- 
tory of  the  nation. "  she  said.  "It  would  be 
ironic  if  anyone  were  to  go  back  to  the 
ethnic  studies  approach  that  was  widely  dis- 
carded." 

A  Model  Curriculum 

Pressed  by  the  Black  United  Front  and 
the  Desegregation  Monitoring  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Portland,  Ore.,  school  dis- 
trict published  "African-American  Baseline 
Essays,"  a  multicultural  curriculum  effort. 
Unlike  the  curriculum  changes  proposed  in 
New  York,  the  Portland  plan  is  conceived 
primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  as  a 
teacher  resource.  It  teaches,  among  other 
things,  that: 

Egypt  was  a  Black  African  society— a 
matter  of  considerable  scholarly  dispute— 
and  that  Egyptian  culture  had  its  develop- 
mental origins  further  south  in  the  African 
interior. 

The  African  origins  of  Greek  development 
became  lost  to  the  minds  of  Europeans  2.000 
years  after  it  was  an  unquestioned  reality  of 
the  Greeks. 

Since  Africa  is  widely  believed  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  human  race,  it  follows 
that  Africa  was  the  birthplace  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science. 

The  concept  of  vaccination  as  a  method  to 
prevent  smallpox  was  the  contribution  of  a 
salve  named  Onesimus  from  Boston.  In 
1721.  Onesimus  described  to  his  owner  the 
process  of  innoculation  for  the  treatment  of 
smallpox  he  received  in  Africa.  The  owner 
in  turn  passed  the  practice  on  to  doctors  in 
the  city. 

To  justify  the  enslavement  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  Africans,  the  Europeans  began  in 
the  15th  Century  to  read  them  out  of  the 
respectable  commentary  of  human  history. 
Many  achievements  of  black  people  were  at- 
tributed to  while  people. 

Source:  Portland  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally],  for  his  articulate  statement 
on  the  subject  of  Black  History 
Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  now 
yield  to  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  a 
gentleman  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  own  right  and  who  repre- 
sents Brooklyn,  NY,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  also  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes],  for  continu- 
ing this  tradition  that  he  started  some 
time  ago  of  having  these  special  orders 
related  to  Black  History  Month,  When 
he  started  these,  I  am  certain  that  we 
did  not  have  the  volume  of  items  on 
television  and  newspapers  and  on  the 
radio  related  to  Black  History  Month 
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that  we  have  today.  We  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  facts  that  there  are 
so  many  different  programs  of  various 
kinds  that  are  being  offered  by  public 
television,  the  network  television,  the 
local  television  statioris,  radio  stations, 
and  numerous  other  communications 
entities  recognizing  Black  History 
Month.  That  was  not  the  case  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  first  started  these  special 
orders.  These  special  orders  certainly 
should  continue  as  a  part,  as  a  compo- 
nent of  a  larger  effort,  because  there 
cannot  be  too  much  said  about  this 
long-neglected  history  of  African- 
Americans  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
one  of  Carter  G.  Woodson's  best- 
known  books,  and  I  do  congratulate 
my  colleagues  for  also  focusing  on  the 
works  of  Carter  G.  Woodson  and  his 
efforts  to  keep  black  history  alive, 
which  started,  of  course,  at  first  as  a  1- 
week  celebration,  and  now  it  is  a 
month  celebration,  but  many  other 
speakers  before  me  have  said  a 
number  of  things  about  him  which  I 
do  not  want  to  repeat. 

I  just  want  to  focus  on  "Mis-Educa- 
tion of  the  Negro,  "  that  particular 
book,  and  the  spirit  of  that  book  goes 
marching  on. 

In  that  book,  which  was  written  in 
1933,  Mr.  Woodson  notes  that  African- 
Americans  were  deliberately  undere- 
ducated  or  miseducated  so  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  rise  above  sub- 
servience and  compete  educationally, 
economically,  and  politically  with 
whites.  This  miseducation  was  so  com- 
plete that  most  African-Americans  in- 
ternalized feelings  of  inferiority  and 
self-doubt.  These  feelings  of  inferiori- 
ty and  self-doubt  were  encouraged  by 
the  curricula  and  prevented  them 
from  fighting  or  challenging  against 
the  pervasive  racial  segregation  of 
that  time. 

In  fact.  Carter  Woodson  wrote  that 
if  the  practice  of  having  the  African- 
Americans  enter  and  leave  a  white  es- 
tablishment by  colored-only  doors  had 
not  existed.  African-Americans  were  so 
thoroughly  brainwashed  by  the  years 
of  inferior  education  that  they  could 
have,  or  they  would  have,  created 
their  own  back  door.  They  would  have 
created  their  own  colored-only  door, 
entrances  and  exits  to  white  establish- 
ments. 

It  was  an  education  reminiscent  of 
what  they  call  in  South  Africa 
"Bantu  ■  education.  Bantu  education  is 
what  the  minority  white  South  Afri- 
can population  has  imposed  on  the 
majority  African  population  under  the 
system  of  apartheid.  Bantu  education 
has  become  synonymous  with  irrele- 
vant education,  education  which  does 
not  prepare  anybody  to  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  to  be  able 
to  survive  and  make  a  living. 


In  1990  we  see  that  Bantu  education, 
such  miseducation  of  African-Ameri- 
cans continues  in  too  many  places.  Too 
many  public  schools  in  urban  areas 
across  the  Nation  are  old.  decaying, 
they  are  decrepit  and  they  are  over- 
crowded, and  they  send  a  physical 
message  to  the  youngsters  right  away 
that,  "Your  schools  are  different,  they 
are  inferior,  we  do  not  really  intend  to 
provide  the  same  kind  of  education  to 
you  that  we  are  providing  to  other 
youngsters."  Classrooms  are  often  so 
packed  that  the  teachers  are  unable  to 
give  each  student  individual  attention 
and  assistance  that  he  or  she  needs, 
and  African-American  students  are 
often  tracked  into  unchallenging,  un- 
interesting classes  for  slow  learners 
whether  they  deserve  to  be  there  or 
not, 

A  disproportionate  number  of  Afri- 
can-American students  are  labeled  re- 
tarded or  learning-disabled.  African- 
American  students  are  often  discour- 
aged from  majoring  in  the  so-called 
difficult  subjects,  like  mathematics, 
science,  or  languages.  They  are  often 
not  encouraged  to  attend  colleges  or 
universities  by  high  school  guidance  or 
academic  counselors.  This  does  not 
exist  only  in  the  Deep  South,  I  assure 
the  Members, 
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Academic  counselors  in  New-  York 
City  are  still  discouraging  youngsters 
from  going  to  college.  If  they  are  en- 
couraged, they  are  only  encouraged  to 
attend  junior  colleges  or  2-year  col- 
leges. They  are  not  encouraged  to  go 
to  4-year  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, graduate.  and  professional 
schools. 

Contributing  to  their  miseducation 
is  10  years  of  Reagan-Bush  education 
policies  which  have  seen  a  decrease  in 
Federal  funding  for  education.  And 
each  time  Federal  funding  is  cut.  black 
students,  African-American  students, 
are  hurt  most. 

Carter  G.  Woodson's  legacy  was  his 
understanding  that  a  people  who  know 
their  history  and  understand  its  great- 
ness can  never  again  feel  themselves 
inferior  to  any  group.  Negro  History 
Week,  which  is  now  Black  History- 
Month,  was  a  major  step  in  undoing 
the  damage  that  those  years  of  Bantu 
miseducation.  the  years  of  lies  and  dis- 
tortions by  white  historians  regarding 
African  and  African-American  history, 
did  to  us  as  a  people. 

But  ethnic  pride  is  not  enough.  As 
descendants  of  slaves  and  victims  of 
post-slavery  segregation  and  racism, 
and  as  taxpayers  who  have  yet  to  reap 
the  full  benefits  of  the  moneys  we  pay 
into  the  system.  African-Americans 
need  reparations  in  the  form  of  a 
sweeping  Federal  Marshall  plan  which 
includes  job  training,  urban  education 
programs,  massive  upgrading  of  urban 
public  school  buildings  nationally,  the 
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preparation  of  urban  teachers,  better 
urban  teachers,  a  complete  overhaul 
of  urban  housing  stock,  affirmative 
action  set-aside  programs,  and  so 
forth. 

But  most  important  of  all.  we  cannot 
emphasize  too  much  the  need  to  make 
a  herculean  effort,  a  monumental 
effort,  to  end  the  miseducation  of  the 
African-American  students.  Education 
is  the  kingpin  to  the  solution  of  all  of 
our  problems.  I  am  certain  that  Carter 
G.  Woodson  fully  understood  that.  We 
should  make  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
Carter  G.  Woodson  goes  marching  on. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  special  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rangel],  the  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  body. 

Mr.  -RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  bringing  to  this  august 
body  the  statements  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues  as  we  try  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  great  contributions  that 
African-Americans  have  made  to  our 
history. 

I  know  that  during  this  time  of  the 
year  so  many  of  us  are  asked.  'Why  do 
you  think  you  need  your  own  history? 
Isn't  American  history  good  enough 
for  you?  It  is  good  enough  for  other 
Americans." 

Yet.  Chairman  Stokes,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  experience  that  I  had  as  a 
child,  the  fact  that  being  born  and 
raised  in  New  York  I  never  really 
knew  too  much  about  Africa.  None  of 
the  teachers  brought  it  to  me.  My 
family  members  tried  to  explain  it.  but 
it  was  always  something  so  very  for- 
eign to  me. 

It  was  only  after  the  United  Nations 
opened  up  in  New  York  City  that  we 
saw  these  African  leaders  dressed  in 
their  majestic  clothes,  costumes  that  I 
had  never  seen,  speaking  eloquently, 
which  we  were  able  to  see  and  hear  on 
television,  that  I  truly  understood  that 
Africa  just  wasn't  a  place  that  we  saw- 
in  the  Tarzan  movies,  but  was  a  place 
that  we  had  to  be  able  somehow  to 
find  a  way  to  see  where  we  came  from, 
what  contributions  we  made  to  this 
country,  and  how  we  can  enjoy  being 
called  colored.  Negro,  black,  African- 
Americans,  but  at  least  be  able  to  have 
the  same  sense  of  identity  as  so  many 
other  Americans  have  had. 

I  recall  that  when  Nelson  Mandela 
was  finally  freed  the  feeling  of  pride 
that  youngsters  and  other  people  felt. 
Not  just  black  people,  but  Americans 
felt.  That  here  a  man,  without  a  gun. 
without  an  army,  had  the  will  and  the 
strength  to  allow  himself  to  be  impris 
oned  and  not  to  be  conditionally  dis- 


charged because  he  had  certain  princi- 
ples that  dealt  with  what  our  Consti- 
tution is  all  about,  and  that  is  that  all 
people  be  treated  equally  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  and  participate  in 
their  government,  and  to  come  out 
with  his  wife  strongly  at  his  side,  his 
family  standing  with  him. 

I  guess  all  Americans,  and  especially 
African-Americans,  felt  a  sense  of 
pride  in  being  identified  with  this  type 
of  courage  and  this  type  of  leadership. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  about  it 
for  a  while.  And  as  I  see  my  colleagues 
wanting  to  return  to  Eastern  Europe 
to  enjoy  the  newly  found  freedom  that 
people  are  seeing  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  Poland  and  in  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe.  I  wondered  as  Afri- 
can-Americans if  the  opportunity  was 
given  to  us,  if  we  were  told  that  we 
would  have  first-class  roundtrip  tick- 
ets for  ourselves  and  our  family  and 
our  friends  to  visit  our  homeland,  are 
we  the  only  people  in  this  great  repub- 
lic that  would  not  know-  what  to  tell 
the  travel  agent?  We  would  not  know 
what  country,  what  region.  Certainly 
we  would  have  even  difficulty  in 
saying  what  part  of  the  continent  that 
we  would  like  to  revisit  in  order  to 
track  our  heritage  or  to  track  our 
roots. 

I  wonder  whether  we  are  the  only 
people  whose  history  has  been  so  dis- 
torted and  denied  to  us  that  even  in 
sending  a  care  package  we  would  not 
know  the  town  or  village  that  we 
would  want  to  be  a  part  of  saying  that 
we  remembered  where  we  have  come 
from. 

So  that  is  why  we  should  pick  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  substantial 
part  of  our  time,  reviewing  American 
history  and  restoring  to  it  the  dignity 
of  the  contributions  of  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  origins  are  in  Africa. 

We  should  remind  each  other  that 
in  this  mo.saic  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  where  all  people  can  make  a 
contribution,  that  we  can  only  move 
forward  when  all  people  are  moving 
forward.  Whenever  there  is  a  part  that 
economically  or  socially  or  politically 
is  not  able  to  participate,  then  we  lose 
that  high  ground  w-hen  we  try  to  tell 
countries  as  to  what  comes  from  a 
democratic  country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  I,  like  you, 
would  hope  that  soon,  certainly  in  our 
lifetime,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
take  out  time  in  the  well  to  extol  this 
month,  that  we  try  to  educate  our 
fellow  Americans  about  our  contribu- 
tion. But  since  that  time  has  not  come 
as  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again 
say  that  we  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  he  and  his  family  have 
made.  Certainly  the  gentleman  is  part 
of  that  black  African  history  that  we 
are  .so  proud  of.  and  we  thank  him  for 
constantly  bringing  to  this  House  floor 
an  opportunity  for  Members  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  so  that  we 


can  join  him  and  so  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans  in  understanding  the 
great  contribution  to  history  that  we 
have  made  as  a  people. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel],  for  his  very  kind  remarks 
and  for  his  contribution  to  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Black  History  Month 
for  1990  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Scottish  histo- 
rian, wrote  that:  "The  history  of  the 
world  is  but  the  biography  of  great 
men.  "  Black  History  Month  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  black  men  and  women  through- 
out the  ages  who  have  contributed  to 
create  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  that  we  do  so, 
because  for  too  many  years  our  histo- 
rians and  our  school  textbooks  put 
these  positive  contributions  on  the 
back  burner. 

Too  often,  our  history  courses  have 
failed  to  teach  that  the  first  victim  of 
our  war  for  independence,  Crispus  At- 
tuckus,  was  a  black  man.  Crispus  At- 
tuckus  was  a  freed  slave  killed  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  while  he  led  the  protest 
against  British  oppression  known  in 
history  books  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 
This  pivotal  event  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory is  often  glossed  over,  without 
mentioning  the  contribution  made  by 
a  black  man. 

Our  beautiful  Capitol  City,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  was  laid  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  black  man,  Benjamin 
Banneker.  who  in  his  time  was  called 
"the  black  Ben  Franklin,"  because  of 
his  awesome  contributions  in  so  many 
different  fields. 

Harriet  Tubman  and  Sojourner 
Truth  were  two  black  women  who 
risked  their  lives  during  the  struggle 
to  end  slavery  in  helping  people  flee  to 
freedom. 

Frederick  Douglass,  an  escaped 
slave,  was  one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
diplomats  and  governmental  leaders 
during  the  1800's.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton and  W.E.B.  DuBois,  although  of 
opposing  philosophies,  helped  develop 
the  need  for  black  education  and  for  a 
self-awareness  so  necessary  to  achieve 
real  equality. 

The  scientific  contributions  of 
George  Washington  Carver,  of  Gran- 
ville T.  Woods,  and  of  Jan  Matzeliger 
helped  usher  America  into  the  indus- 
trial age. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  coura- 
geous, dedicated  civil  rights  black  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Medgar  Evers.  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  and  Whitney  Young. 


And  what  would  our  culture  be 
today,  without  the  rich  contributions 
made  by  the  outstanding  musicians 
who  created  jazz,  the  first  truly  Amer- 
ican art  form?  "Fats"  Waller,  "Jelly 
Roll"  Morton,  Scott  Joplin,  and  many 
others  helped  bring  jazz  music  to  us 
all,  and  their  tradition  was  carried  out 
by  future  generations  of  talented 
black  artists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  black  Americans  have 
contributed  to  every  facet  of  American 
life.  It  is  extremely  appropriate  there- 
fore that  we  join  together  in  calling 
these  significant  accomplishments  to 
the  attention  of  all  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution  to 
this  special  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli].  a 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
having  called  this  special  order.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  joining 
with  him  on  the  floor  to  speak  about 
Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  great 
good  fortunes  of  being  in  political 
office  for  over  20  years.  I  entered  in 
1968  with  three  of  the  black  politi- 
cians that  I  would  say  are  seminal  in 
Kentucky.  State  Senator  Georgia 
Powers,  who  just  recently  retired. 
Representative  Mae  Street  Kidd,  with 
w-hom  I  was  with  just  last  weekend, 
and  Representative  Hughes  McGill, 
who  died  soon  after  our  election  in 
1968  to  be  succeeded  by  his  wife  Char- 
lotte. 

Then  in  1971  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  came 
here  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel],  who  spoke  just  a 
moment  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Delegate  W.\lter  Fauntroy.  So  my 
own  career.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
intertwined  with  those  of  great  black 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  celebrating 
and  commemorating  February  as 
Black  History  Month. 

In  1926.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
known  as  the  father  of  black  history, 
established  Negro  History  Week— in 
1976  extended  to  a  month— because  he 
recognized  the  need  for  all  to  recog- 
nize the  history  and  culture  of  black 
Americans. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  month  be  set  aside 
to  honor  the  significant  achievements 
of  black  Americans,  many  of  whom 
have  lived  in  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  KY,  the  district  I  am  honored 
to  represent  in  Congress. 

Today,  I  wish  to  honor  one  such 
Louisville  native,   John   W.   Shannon, 


currently  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

John  Shannon  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Louisville  before  leaving  for  Central 
State  University  in  Wilberforce,  OH. 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  John  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  from  Shippensburg 
State  College  in  Pennsylvania,  attend- 
ed Catholic  University  for  postgradu- 
ate studies,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College. 

John  entered  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
during  his  excellent  career  which  led 
to  his  eventual  promotion  to  full  colo- 
nel, he  held  various  positions  of  lead- 
ership earning  respect  from  his  peers. 

His  career  included  two  tours  in 
■Vietnam  as  an  adviser  and  an  infantry 
battalion  commander.  Secretary  Shan- 
non earned  numerous  awards  while  on 
active  duty,  including  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Award  for  outstanding 
public  service,  just  to  name  a  few-. 

Before  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  John  Shannon  held  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  position  for  installa- 
tions and  logistics.  He  assisted  in 
direct  Army  policy  and  activities  of  lo- 
gistics, installation  procedures,  and 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  en- 
vironment. He  also  managed  the 
Army's  chemical  stockpile  disposal 
program. 

Recently  in  Louisville,  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Intergovernmental  Black 
History  Committee  at  which  John 
Shannon  delivered  the  key  remarks.  It 
was  then  that  I  fully  realized  what  an 
outstanding  role  model  John  is  for 
many  black  youths  in  Louisville. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Under  Sec- 
retary John  Shannon  for  his  many 
contributions  to  Louisville,  to  America, 
and  to  the  world. 

I  also  extend  best  wishes  and  warm- 
est regards  to  his  wife.  Jean,  and  their 
son,  John,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  who,  when  a 
young  student,  was  an  intern  in  my 
office. 

Speaking  for  my  constituents  in  Lou- 
isville and  Jefferson  County.  John,  we 
are  all  \ery  proud  of  you. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  very  much  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sangmeister]. 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
too  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  having  this  special  order  in 
the  spirit  of  Black  History  Month. 

In  the  spirit  of  Black  History 
Month.  I  want  to  recognize  just  a  few- 
of  the  many  outstanding  individuals  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  improving 
the  communities  in  which  they  live 
and  work.  These  are  very  special 
people.  People  that  have  combined 
talent,  wisdom,  and  commitment  to 
achieve  great  things  for  their  family. 


community,  and  Nation.  We  can  all 
look  to  these  Individuals  as  examples 
of  leadership  in  action. 

The  first  leader  I  am  proud  to  recog- 
nize is  Rev.  Isaac  Singleton,  Sr.,  pastor 
of  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church  in 
Joliet.  Bom  in  Tallulah,  LA,  to  Ruben 
and  Sarah  Singleton,  Reverend  Single- 
ton worked  his  way  through  Lincoln 
Christian  College  and  eventually  re- 
ceived a  doctorate  of  divinity  degree 
from  Miller  University  in  New  Jersey, 
He  has  served  as  pastor  of  Mount  Zion 
Baptist  Church  since  1961.  A  devoted 
husband,  father,  and  community 
leader.  Reverend  Singleton  has  truly 
enriched  the  lives  of  many  people  who 
have  had  the  honor  to  come  in  contact 
with  him.  He  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  contributions  such  as 
the  Community  Leader  of  American 
National  Editors  Award,  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Award  from  the  city  of 
Joliet.  the  Distinguished  Citizens 
Award  by  Lewis  University,  and  he  is 
listed  in  the  Who's  Who  Among  Black 
Americans. 

Reverend  Singletons  divefse  in- 
volvement mcludes  serving  as  chair- 
man to  the  children  and  family  serv- 
ices advisory  council  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, vice  president  of  the  Joliet 
region  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
presently  as  president  of  the  Joliet  af- 
filiate of  Operation  Push. 

Reverend  Singleton's  mission  has 
taken  him  around  the  world  to  Africa, 
the  Caribbean.  Latin  America,  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  are  proud  of  his  con- 
tributions in  foreign  lands,  but  we  are 
always  grateful  when  he  returns.  Rev- 
erend Singleton  has  made  an  impor- 
tant mark  on  our  community,  and  for 
t.his  he  will  always  be  remembered. 

The  next  tribute  is  as  much  to  a 
family  as  it  is  to  an  individual.  Robert 
and  Augusta  Gavin  raised  their  three 
daughters  and  three  .sons  who  would 
go  on  to  make  significant  contribu- 
tions. The  late  Dr.  Charles  Gavin  of 
Chicago  Heights  was  truly  a  leader 
and  pioneeer  in  the  first  degree.  Upon 
graduation  from  medical  school.  Dr. 
Gavin  completed  a  residency  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery  and  became  one  of  the 
first  Afro-Americans  to  become  a 
board  certified  orthopedic  surgeon. 

In  cooperation  with  several  col- 
leagues and  community  leaders.  Dr. 
Gavin  was  able  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  free  medical  clinic  servicing  in- 
digent patients  in  the  inner  city  of 
Chicago.  His  dedication  and  unselfish 
service  to  his  patients  were  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  hundreds  of  people  who 
crossed  his  path. 

At  an  early  age.  the  late  Harriet 
Gavin  Martin  exhibited  a  sense  of 
community.  She  made  lasting  contri- 
butions to  Prairie  State  College.  Harri- 
et believed  education  was  the  key  for 
further  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  community. 
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Robert  Gavin,  Jr.,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II 
and  received  several  service  awards. 
Robert  was  financially  involved  in  the 
community  by  contributing  freely  to 
progrfims  and  activities  that  fostered 
youth  development  and  racial  harmo- 
ny. 

Judge  Marvin  Gavin  graduated  from 
DePauw  University  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  Judge  Gavin  currently  serves 
as  a  circuit  court  judge  and  president 
of  the  Gavin  Foundation.  The  Gavin 
Foundation  gives  thousands  of  doUar.s 
each  year  in  scholarships  and  grant 
aid  to  deserving  members  of  the  com 
munity. 

A  holder  of  a  doctorate  in  education. 
Dr.  Katherine  Gavin's  specialty  is  in 
the  field  of  early  childhood  develop- 
ment and  personalized  learnmg.  Kath- 
erine was  a  founding  member  of  the  II 
linois  Association  for  Personalized 
Learning  Program.  She  is  a  frequent 
writer  and  lecturer  in  her  field  of  spe- 
cialty and  has  received  numerou.s 
awards  and  citations  for  her  work  and 
contributions.  Katherine  formerly 
served  as  division  chairperson  at  Prai- 
rie State  College. 

Yvonne  Gavin  Robinson  received  a 
double  masters  degree  from  Governors 
State  University  and  has  been  a  teach- 
er in  District  170  for  over  15  years. 
She  is  currently  the  principal  of  Dr. 
Charles  Gavin  School  in  Chicago 
Heights  where  she  has  served  with  dis 
tinction. 

Leonard  Robinson,  son-in-law  to 
Robert  Gavin,  Sr.,  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  through  his  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  the  South 
Suburban  YMCA  and  as  a  teacher 
with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
His  devotion  to  the  youth  of  Illinois  is 
truly  commendable  by  helping  build 
character  at  the  ages  when  it  is  most 
important.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  Gavin  family  among  us,  and  their 
legacy  continues  to  survve  through 
their  children  and  the  Gavin  Founda- 
tion. 

Dillard  Harris,  superintendent/prin- 
cipal of  Fairmont  School  District  No. 
89,  Lockport,  has  displayed  great  lead 
ership  and  civic  responsibilities  over 
the  years.  Having  served  as  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  officer  since  1957,  he  achieved 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Dillard 
has  served  on  numerous  civic  organiza- 
tions—often as  the  first  Afro-Ameri- 
can to  be  admitted— and  has  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  and  promoter 
of  Afro-American  civil  rights.  Current- 
ly, he  is  the  president  of  the  Will 
County  NAACP. 

Dillard  has  been  active  in  the  Fair- 
mont community  as  well  as  the  school, 
believing  that  a  school  must  meet 
more  than  the  standard  educational 
needs.  Dillard  believes  that  children 
should  be  stimulated  enough  in  school 
to  make  them  work  independently  on 
school  projects  and  learning  tasks  out- 
side of  traditional  classroom  settings. 


Dillard  Harris  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
defending  the  Nation  and  educating 
his  children.  His  life's  work  embodies 
the  two  sides  to  freedom:  one  side  to 
protect  and  defend:  and  the  other  to 
grow  and  develop. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  by  A  fro- 
Americans.  The  Fourth  Congressional 
District  is  a  better  place  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  those  mentioned  here  today. 
Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Payne],  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  becoming  the  first  black 
American  to  be  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  too  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  calling 
this  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  and  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  African-Americans  through- 
out history.  Since  1976,  February  has 
been  designated  as  Black  History 
Month.  However,  as  you  know,  the 
concept  was  originated  by  Dr.  Carter 
G.  Woodson,  more  than  six  decades 
ago.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  pause 
and  take  notice  of  the  persons  and 
events  which  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  African-American 
people  in  this  country  and  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation. 

The  founder  of  Black  History 
Month.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  is 
indeed  not  only  an  African-American 
hero  but,  an  American  hero.  It  has 
been  said  that  Dr.  Woodson  was  a  dis- 
coverer of  truth,  organizer  of  truth, 
contributor  to  truth,  a  disseminator  of 
truth,  and  a  defender  of  truth. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  historian, 
scholar,  and  educator,  we  have  access 
to  compilations  of  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  black  history. 

Dr.  Woodson,  who  himself  was  self- 
educated  until  the  age  of  17,  espoused 
the  importance  of  scholarship  and 
learning  about  one's  heritage  and  the 
accomplishments  of  one's  people.  He 
believed  that  we  must  consider  the  Af- 
rican-American s  contribution  to 
American  history  as  constructive  parts 
of  a  whole,  not  as  solitary  fragments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first  black  Con- 
gressman from  New  Jersey,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  mere  fragment.  But,  I 
am  even  more  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
the  whole.  The  African-American  com- 
munity is  a  tapestry  within  which  is 
woven  the  skills  and  talents  of  individ- 
uals whose  accomplishments  represent 
endurance  and  perseverance. 

Through  much  adversity  and  against 
oftentimes  unsurmountable  odds,  Afri- 
can-Americans have  educated  them- 
.selves  and  shared  the  fruits  of  their 
knowledge  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 


betterment  of  the  country  and  world 

we  live  in. 

In  addition  to  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
there  are  countless  others  who  knew 
the  value  of  an  education  and  the  op- 
portunities it  could  provide.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Frederick  Douglas  who,  as  a 
slave,  educated  himself  and  went  on  to 
gain  fame  as  an  abolitionist.  And  of 
course,  Mary  McCleod  Bethune,  who 
was  an  outstanding  educator  and  polit- 
ical activist.  She  was  the  founder  of 
the  institution  today  known  as  Be- 
thune-Cookman  College  and  founder 
and  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women.  She  was  also  the 
first  black  woman  to  receive  a  major 
appointment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Other  notables  who  participated  in 
the  education  of  blacks  include  Booker 
T.  Washington,  founder  and  president 
of  Tuskegee  Institute:  and  Dr.  Charles 
Drew,  famous  for  his  work  with  blood 
plasma  who  taught  countless  surgeons 
at  Howard  University. 

There  are  many  more  who  were  so 
eager  to  receive  an  education  that 
they  transgressed  or  challenged  laws 
which  were  barriers  to  their  ability  to 
realize  their  goals.  For  example, 
during  slavery,  when  it  was  illegal  to 
teach  slaves  to  read  and  write,  a  freed 
black  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Payne  established  a  clandestine  school 
for  slaves  in  South  Carolina. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
through  self-help,  philanthropy,  and 
sheer  determination,  black  men  and 
women  quenched  their  thirst  for  edu- 
cation in  schools  commonly  known  as 
freedmen  schools.  These  schools,  some 
of  which  are  today's  historically  black 
colleges,  educated  about  200,000  stu- 
dents. These  colleges  and  universities 
have  educated  countless  African- 
Americans  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  fields  of  education, 
medicine,  law,  music,  art,  science,  and 
technology. 

In  more  recent  history,  Thurgood 
Marshall,  a  great  legal  scholar,  led  the 
successful  battle  in  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  which  declared 
segregation  in  public  schools  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Thurgood  Marshall  litigated  several 
other  successful  cases  challenging  dis- 
crimination in  voting  rights,  housing, 
education,  and  transportation.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  later  became  the 
first  black  Supreme  Court  Justice.  As 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the 
ability  of  minority  students  to  have 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

Today,  I  am  honored  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  those  individuals 
who  were  determined  to  learn  and 
those  who  were  committed  to  teach- 
ing. The  value  of  education  has  been 
indisputable  and  in  spite  of  legal  and 


societal  obstacles,  the  African-Ameri- 
can community  has  furthered  its  goals 
through  education,  African-Americans 
have  also  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Clearly,  the  legacy  of  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson  is  still  alive. 

□  1530 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  contribution  to  this  special  order, 
and  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  second 
black  American  in  history  to  be  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  great  State  in  this 
body,  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Congressional  black  Caucus,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  else  I 
can  add  to  all  that  has  been  said  pre- 
ceding me  except  to  talk  about  chron- 
ologically some  of  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  Nation, 
as  it  relates  to  persons  of  African  an- 
cestry, and  to  talk  about  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  now  that  I  think  are 
underlined  and  underscored  as  we  cele- 
brate Black  History  Month. 

No  matter  what  part  of  our  recent 
history  we  choose  to  select  from  the 
year  1620  and  beyond,  we  would  agree 
that  there  were  always  those  of  us 
whose  ancestors  stumbled  but  refused 
to  fall,  bent  but  refused  to  break,  tired 
but  refused  to  quit:  they  were  bur- 
dened yet  unbowed. 

We  look  at  that  period  and  move 
onward  to  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  It  is  instructive  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  first  person 
to  die  in  that  war  for  this  Nation  was 
an  African  American,  Crispus  Attucks, 
not  because  he  was  necessarily  brave 
or  had  some  special  quality,  but  he 
had  a  basic  understanding  of  democra- 
cy and  how  to  preser\e  a  democracy 
and  was  willing  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice. 

So  long  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
up  until  the  1800's,  when  we  got  into 
an  era  where  cotton  was  king  and 
where  the  historian  John  Hope  Frank- 
lin called  it  the  peculiar  institution  in 
America's  history.  That  institution  of 
slavery  that  ran  all  the  way  up  to  1865 
culminated  with  the  Civil  War  in  this 
Nation,  and  out  of  that  the  experi- 
ences of  that  war  we  had.  as  we  come 
to  know  it  at  least,  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
signed  by  Lincoln,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated today  as  Jubilee  Day  on  the 
east  coast  and  is  Juneteenth  Day  in 
the  West  and  Midwest,  served  pretty 
much  as  a  threshold  for  the  launching 
of  a  new  era.  We  moved  from  emanci- 
pation to  reconstruction.   After  that. 


the  end  of  reconstruction,  unfortu- 
nately, this  Nation  took  a  giant  step 
backward  where  we  entered  what  was 
known  as  the  era  of  Jim  Crow, 

The  era  of  Jim  Crow  has  a  peculiari- 
ty about  it  also.  It  offered  up  for  the 
first  time  things  such  as  the  grandfa- 
ther clause,  where  you  could  not  vote 
unless  your  grandfather  voted,  but 
since  your  grandfather  was  a  slave  you 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  could  not 
vote. 

Things  such  as  the  literacy  test, 
which  meant  that  you  had  to  be  able 
to  recite  at  will  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  was  asked  of  you  to  prove 
you  were  literate  enough  to  vote. 

Then  we  moved  from  that  to  what 
was  known  as  the  white  primaries, 
where  you  could  only  vote  in  the  pri- 
mary election  if  you  were  white,  and 
then  you  could  only  vote  in  general 
elections  after  that  if  you  were  black, 
but  since  most  of  the  decisions  were 
made  in  the  primary  elections  you 
were  still  disenfranchised. 

So  that  period  of  Jim  Crow  went 
from  the  end  of  reconstruction  in  the 
late  1800's  all  the  way  up  until  the 
civil  rights  era  of  the  1950's  and  1960s. 
Many  of  us  know  w  hat  happened  from 
that  point  onward. 

I  indicated  as  I  began  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  there  was  not  a  whole  lot 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said 
in  the  hour  or  so  preceding  me  except 
to  point  out  a  very  real  fact,  and  that 
is  that  in  employment,  hotising,  health 
care,  education,  there  is  still  a  discrep- 
ancy in  this  Nation  where  African- 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  rich  his- 
tory, find  themselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  that  celebrations  such  as 
this  are  important  and  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  year 
after  year  bringing  us  to  this  point.  I 
would  simply  say  that  we  must  also 
use  it  as  a  point  of  instruction  to  real- 
ize how  far  we  need  to  go  in  this 
Nation  to  bring  about  true  democracy 
for  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  last  speaker  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  me 
to  observe  at  this  point  in  time  that 
five  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  happen  to  be  ministers 
in  this  Congress  in  addition  to  being 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  now  yield 
hails  from  New  York.  He  is  the  first 
Afro-American  in  the  AME  Church  to 
be  elected  to  the  Congress,  as  a  very 
distinguished  black  America. 

Mr.  FLAKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  Congress- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  here  to  share  in  this  special 
order.  I  think  it  is  important  as  we 


consider  how  far  we  have  come,  to 
take  a  moment  to  talk  about  the  de- 
nomination of  which  I  am  a  part,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  first  formal 
founding  of  an  African-American 
church  in  this  Nation, 

In  1787,  Richard  Allen  purchased  his 
freedom  and  went  to  worship  in  St. 
George's  AME  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Worshiping  in  the  balcony,  he  and 
members  of  that  congregation  found 
themselves  on  their  knees  at  the  altar 
on  a  Sunday  morning  being  physically 
removed,  put  out  of  the  door  of  that 
church  and  determining  that  they 
would  not  go  back  there,  that  they 
would  worship  in  dignity,  they  would 
have  self-esteem  and  somehow  they 
would  find  a  way  to  express  their  feel- 
ings about  God  in  their  own  way. 

So  up  the  street  from  St.  Georges, 
in  a  blacksmith  shop,  they  began  to 
worship  in  their  way  of  worshiping 
and  calling  forth  all  people  who  were 
free,  people  who  were  descendants 
from  Africa,  people  who  had  a  will  for 
self-expression,  people  who  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  be  themselves,  free  to 
worship,  being  somehow  able  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  society  of  which 
they  were  a  part. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  brought  together  a  group  of 
people  of  limited  education  and  in 
spite  of  that  decided  to  start  night 
classes,  which  ultimately  culminated 
in  the  founding  of  the  first  university 
owned  and  operated  by  African-Ameri- 
cans in  this  land,  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity in  1856. 

From  that,  they  developed  11  other 
colleges  and  universities  which  have 
historically  been  at  the  forefront  of 
educational  change. 

D  1540 

From  that  blacksmith  shop  the 
church  has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
over  2  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Africa. 

I  would  say  to  Members,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  not  the  first  African- American 
to  serve  in  Congress.  I  am  happy  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  Mem- 
bers that  the  first  African-American  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Hiram  Revels,  was  an  African  Method- 
ist Episcopalian  clergyman.  Joseph 
Rainey,  who  served  in  the  Congress 
from  the  41st  through  the  45th  Con- 
gress was  also  a  member  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopalian  Church 
clergy.  I  am  pleased  to  be  the  third  in 
the  line  of  those  to  serve  in  Congress 
out  of  the  African  Methodist  Church. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  that,  a 
movement  of  freedom,  a  voice  of  hope, 
a  voice  of  salvation  and  education,  one 
of  social  concern  and  political  aware- 
ness. The  church  has  not  restricted 
itself  just  to  those  things  which  are  re- 
ligious, but  also  had  adopted  itself  to  a 
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concern  about  those  things  which  are 
profane  and  secular.  I  thank  God  for 
an  opportunity  that  we  could  share 
this  day,  our  legacy  and  our  heritage, 
for  not  only  the  Members  of  this  Con 
gress  but  the  members  of  this  Nation 
and  this  world. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  thanii 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Flake]  for  his  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial order.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  espe- 
cially thank  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  taken  the  time  out  of 
their  very  busy  schedules  to  come  here 
and  participate  in  this  special  order  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  that,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, in  the  interest  of  time,  have 
submitted  their  remarks  for  the 
Record. 

Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  )0in  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
speaking  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month.  The 
outstanding  contnbutors  ana  achievements 
which  African-Americans  have  made  to  our 
Nation  since  its  inception  makes  it  appropnate 
that  we  set  aside  this  month  to  honor  and  re- 
member those  individuals  that  have   helped 


American  League  of  Colored  Laborers  and  the        Born    the    son    of   former   slaves   In    New 

Colored  National  Labor  Union  Canton,    VA.    on    December    19,    1870,    Dr 

Before  the  Civil  War,  African-Americans  had  Woodson  knew  from  first-hand  expenence  the 

started  to  recognize  the  power  of  together-  demeaning,   dehumanizing  mode  of  life  and 

ness  and  organization   The  Amencan  League  labor  forced  on  black  Americans  by  the  post- 

of  Colored  Laborers  was  organzied  in  New  Civil  War  system  of  apartheid  that  we  called 


York  City  in  1850,  with  Fredenck  Douglass  as 
Its  vice-president  The  main  objective  of  the 
organization  was  to  promote  unity  among  me- 
chanics, foster  training  m  agnculture,  industrial 
ans,  and  commerce,  and  assist  member  me- 
chanics in  setting  up  business  for  themselves. 

In  1869,  another  group,  the  Colored  Nation- 
al Labor  Union  issued  its  first  appeal  for  the 
unity  of  Amencan  workers  without  regard  to 
race  or  color  Nine  Philadelphia  garment  cut- 
ters, whose  union  had  been  shattered  and  its 
members  blacklisted,  formed  a  secret  society 
that  ultimately  was  to  transform  this  sentiment 
into  reality.  They  named  it  the  Noble  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  By  1886  it  had  more 
than  1  million  members  It  had  achieved  what 
no  labor  body  before  it  had  accomplished,  the 
organization  and  unification  of  the  American 
working  class 

In  1972,  I.  along  with  William,  Lucy.  Nelson 
Jack  Edwards.  Cleveland  Robinson,  and  Wil- 
liam Simons,  formed  the  Coalition  of  Black 


segregation.  It  is  to  his  eternal  credit,  and  to 
our  collective  benefit,  that  he  devoted  his 
life's  work  to  eradicating  the  stigmas  and 
stereotypes  of  segregation  imposed  by  a  ma- 
lonty  racist  society  on  its  nonwhite  minonties. 

Dr.  Woodson  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
minds,  hearts,  and  souls  of  black  Amencans 
because  he  sought  to  teach  us  the  fuller 
meaning  and  better  understanding  of  the  total- 
ity of  the  black  experience  in  America 
throughout  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  full 
equality  in  every  aspect  of  American  life.  In 
1916  he  organized  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  [ASNLH], 
from  which  has  flowed  the  increasing  interest 
in.  and  demand  for.  the  expansion  of  black 
history  and  black  studies  as  valid  intellectual 
and  academic  enterpnses. 

In  his  voluminous  speeches  and  writings  Dr 
Woodson  consistently  argued  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  color,  had  much  to  learn 


make   America   the    great    Nation    that   it   is     Trade  Unionists    We  formed  this  coalition  to         ^  ?!^  ^  '^^"^^^  ^^"^^"^  °'  *^^  ^^^^^  ^'*- 

today  stress  the  significance  of  the  black  struggle     f  ^'^^^^   ^ut  he  also  emphasized  that  black 

In  1926,  Dr  Carter  G   Woodson,  known  as     for  social  and  economic  eaualiW  Now  after  18     ^^^''^^""^  needed  most  of  all  to  study  their 


the  father  of  black  history  established  Negro 
History  Week  in  1976  it  was  extended  to  a 
month  because  he  recognized  the  need  for  all 
Americans  to  remember  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  black  Americans, 

Today  I  lom  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  special  month,  not  only 
for  Afncan-Americans.  but  all  Amencans. 
Today  is  a  time  that  we  should  reflect  on 
great  Amencans  such  as  Harriet  Tubman,  Dr 
W.E.B     DuBois.    Booker   T    Washington.    Dr 


economic  equality  Now  after  18 
years,  this  organization  is  still  going  strong. 
And  we  will  continue  to  address  the  concerns 
of  working  Amencans,  Today  there  are  a 
number  of  very  influential  African-Americans 
continuing  to  push  the  labor  movement  for- 
ward. With  the  recognition  ot  these  influential 
African-Amencans  during  Black  History  Month. 
It  is  my  hope  that  younger  Afncan-Americans 
will  continue  to  carry  the  torch. 

Black  History  Month  is  a  time  to  learn  from 
history  and  learn  from  our  successes,  as  well 


own  history,  to  gam  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  struggles  of  their  forebears  and  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  their  own 
cultural  traditions  His  establishment  of  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History  provided  a  scholarly 
forum  for  the  publication  of  articles  and  re- 
views that  could  expand  the  scope  of  the 
learning  process  about  our  multidimensional 
past.  For  that  endeavor  alone,  we  are  aM  in 
his  debt 
In  1926  Dr   Woodson  was  also  the  moving 


Martin  Luther  King  jr .  and  others  who  played     as  from  our  mistakes.  Many  stndes  have  been     '°''*^®  '"  '"'tiat'^Q  '^e  celebration  of  Black  His 

made  m  the  civil  nghts  and  labor  movements     '°^   ^®®'^   *^^'"="-   ^'^"^6    ^^''6.   has   become 
in  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  recent  incidents     ^'^^"^   History   Month    My   hope   is  that  this 

annual  commemoration  of  the  black  past  and 
present  will  continue  to  grow  as  a  necessary 
learnino  expenence  for  all  Americans,  so  that 
we  can  all  work  together  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  racism  and  to  struggle  together  so  that  all 
of  us  can  live  out  the  full  meaning  of  the 
promises  contained  m  the  Declaration  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights 
Mr    ESPY    Mr    Speaker,  I  rise  today,  dunng 


vital  roles  m  adding  meaning  to  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  America 

This  IS  a  time  that  we  talk  with  our  people 
and  tell  them  of  our  rich  and  unique  hentage. 
We  must  tell  them  of  the  uniqueness  of  our 
people  Reassunng  them  that  the  troubles  of 
today  are  only  temporary— if  they  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  prize  Dr  Woodson  recognized 
this  need  when  he  started  Black  History  Week 
some  60-odd  years  ago. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  contnbutions  of  Afri- 


of  racial  discnmination.  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions  lets  me  know  that  the  fight  for 
equality  is  not  finished.  We  must  do  more  to 
expand  employment  and  educational  opportu- 
nities for  young  black  Amencans.  Especially 
our  young  black  men.  Only  yesterday  a  report 
was  released  that  said  one-fourth  of  all  black 
males  are  either  incarcerated  or  paroled  This 
is  a  sad  figure  and  that  is  why  !  will  continue 

can-Americans   i   tend   to   look  at   those  in-     to  fight  in  this  body  to  vote  for  legislation  that  '^'^   B\ack   History   Month    to  recognize   the 

volved  in  the  civil  rights  and  labor  movements      will  give  every  Amencan  a  decent  standard  of  contributions  of  black  Amencans  to  our  Na- 

Although  they  were  seemingly  two  seperate     living  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom  and  ''°"^  history,  and  to  the  history  of  the  world 
movements  there  was  only  one  goal  and  that     equality  The  achievements  of  black  Amencans  are 

goal  was  and  continues  to  be,  equality  for  all         Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr   Speaker,  it  is  more  than  ^^^"f    ^^^y  include  outstanding  contributions 

Americans.  Equality  ir  the  workplace,  as  well     fitting  that  we  commemorate  this  year's  cele-  '"  "^^^'i  a^eas    In  fact   black  Americans  have 

as  equality  m  all  aspects  of  society,  regardless     bration  of  Black  History  Month  by  paying  spe-  Produced    outstanding    men    and    women    in 

of  one's  creed,  color  or  religion  cial  tribute  to  its  onginal  founder,  the  late  Dr  <^very    field    of    endeavor— after    they    broke 

In   the   labor   movement   there   were   many     Carter  G.  Woodson,  down  the  walls  of  exclusion 

Dr,  Woodson  was  a  great  Amencan  m  every  "  '5  proper  that  the  theme  of  this  Black  His- 
sense  of  the  term,  because  throughout  his  life  'ory  Month  be  in  honor  of  Dr  Carter  G,  Wood- 
he  sought  to  make  Amenca  an  all-inclusive  son,  the  great  histonan  and  educator  who 
society  for  everyone,  regardless  of  race,  contributed  so  much  to  the  study  of  Afncans 
workers  were  concerned,  was  largely  outnght  creed,  or  gender  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  m  America,  and  who  explained  perhaps  better 
exclusion  or  segregation  But  because  of  the  the  educational  effort  to  make  black  Amenca  than  anyone  the  crippling  result  of  our  failure 
united  front  and  adversity  of  Afncan-Amen-  an  integral  pari  of  this  all-mclusive  society,  to  understand  black  history  and  afford  it  its 
cans  union  members  discnmination  has  been  through  his  untinng  efforts  to  broaden  the  deserved  place  among  subiects  The  achieve 
addressed  and  it  will  someday  be  eradicated  scope  ot  black  self-awareness  and  intensify  ments  of  Dr  Woodson  and  others  are  vital 
from  the  workplace   I  would  like  to  take  some     black  pnde  through  a  thorough  study  of  black  and  they  deserve  recognition  throughout  the 

^""'^"'  year 


struggles  for  the  rights  of  Afncan-Amencans 
From  the  formation  of  the  first  trade  unions  in 
the  1790's  to  the  mid-1930's,  the  policy  and 
practice  of  organized  labor,  as  far  as  black 


time   to  honor   two   labor   organizations,   the     history. 


I  want  to  focus  my  remarks  on  black  Amen- 
cans' unique  contnbution  to  what  is  clearly  the 
most  powerful  force  in  the  world  today — the 
idea  of  freedom.  The  human  desire  for  de- 
mocracy which  IS  rapidly  transforming  our 
world,  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  South  Afnca.  Central  Amenca.  and 
Asia.  It  IS  that  same  idea  which  has  motivated 
black  Americans  to  struggle  against  slavery 
and  its  legacy,  segregation,  and  racism 

To  most  ot  the  settlers  who  flocked  to  the 
New  World,  Amenca  was  a  land  of  vast  op- 
portunity and  hope  Yet.  before  the  new 
nation  could  begin,  early  Americans  had  to 
defeat  colonial  domination  So  it  was  particu- 
larly ironic,  and  tragic,  that  to  those  Amencans 
of  Atncan  descent,  this  new  land  of  bright 
promise  for  most  was  a  land  of  darkness, 
slavery,  and  oppression 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  1776.  forcefully  declaring  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights.'  among  which  are  the  "Right  to  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  "  black 
Americans  were  not  considered  men  When 
the  Constitution  was  completed  m  1787,  with 
the  eloquent  beginning,  "We  the  People,  " 
blacks  were  not  included  in  the   'We." 

The  Constitution  was  never  intended  to  in- 
clude blacks,  women,  or  native  Amencans  in 
the  "more  perfect  union"  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  envisioned.  The  blessings  of  liberty 
were  to  be  secured  for  some,  while  holding 
others  in  bondage.  In  the  original  Constitution, 
blacks  were  considered  to  be  three-fifths  of 
men,  there  was  a  clause  protecting  the  inter- 
national slave  trade,  and  there  was  a  fugitive 
slave  clause. 

As  we  marvel  at  the  mostly  peaceful  proc- 
ess of  change  m  Eastern  Europe,  and  hope 
for  peaceful  change  m  South  Africa,  we  must 
grapple  with  the  fact  that  our  own  evil  empire 
was  ended  only  after  a  bitter  and  bloody  war 
which  split  this  Nation  m  two  And  we  must 
reckon  with  the  years  of  official  apartheid  and 
racist  violence  which  endured,  and  the  legacy 
which  remains 

We  are  inspired  by  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  Yet,  the  story  of  black  Americans, 
who  have  pressed  forward  the  struggle  for 
freedom  after  sun/iving  m  a  hostile,  foreign 
land,  against  a  captor  who  maintained  his  grip 
only  through  forbidding  laws,  lynchmgs,  and 
the  whip,  IS  submerged  There  is  inspiration 
here  as  well. 

At  times  in  our  history  in  America,  blacks 
have  been  randomly  murdered,  raped,  castrat- 
ed, beaten,  and,  exploited,  systematically 
denied  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  potential  as 
human  beings,  and  widely  regarded  as  inher- 
ently less  intelligent  than  others 

Yet.  motivated  by  the  desire  to  be  free, 
black  Americans  have  forged  ahead,  breaking 
down  barriers,  achieving  against  the  odds. 
When  little  giris  were  bombed  in  church,  com- 
munities terrorized,  and  leaders  assassinated. 
black  Americans  have  continued  their  quest 
for  freedom.  When  Presidents  and  Congress- 
es turned  their  backs,  and  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Nation's  ruled  that  "blacks  had  no  rights, 
a  white  was  bound  to  respect,"  and  that  "sep- 
arate but  equal'  was  constitutional,  black 
Americans  continued  their  quest  for  freedom 


As  a  result,  the  Constitution  which  we  cher- 
ish is  not  the  same  document  drafted  203 
years  ago.  The  I4th  amendment  conferred 
equal  citizenship  upon  the  freedmen:  the  15th 
amendment  prohibited  States  from  denying 
blacks  the  nght  to  vote— yet  these  two 
amendments  were  more  laxly  enforced  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Constitution  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  But  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  they  became  the  basis  for  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  civil  rights  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  which 
have  propelled  us  until  today. 

The  black  struggle  for  freedom  has 
changed  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  changed 
the  character  of  our  Nation.  It  has  broken 
down  the  walls  of  legal  segregation  and  disen- 
franchisement  pushing  our  Nation  from  hypo- 
cracy.  on  the  road  to  real  democracy.  In  so 
doing,  black  Americans  have  motivated  free- 
dom fighters  the  world  over 

Perhaps  It  IS  this  spirit— the  will  to  over- 
come the  highest  mountain  or  endure  the 
darkest  night  in  the  quest  for  freedom — which 
IS  the  essence  of  black  history  In  the  I990's 
we  are  witnessing  freedom  breakout  around 
the  world  I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  black 
Americans  have  made  to  this  struggle— and  I 
look  forward  to  the  contributions  which  cer- 
tainly are  to  come. 

Mr  SPENCE  Mr  Speaker,  in  conjunction 
with  Black  Histon*'  Month,  which  the  Nation  is 
celebrating  this  February,  i  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues  attention  to  a  distinguished 
American  who  was  important  in  encouraging 
black  involvement  m  politics  as  well  as  a  lead- 
ing advocate  for  protecting  the  ngnt  of  black 
Amencans  to  vote.  That  man  is  the  late  Hon- 
orable George  Washington  Murray,  who 
served  as  a  Republican  Representative  from 
South  Carolina  to  Congress  from  1893  until 
1897 

George  Washington  Murray  came  from 
humble  beginnings,  being  born  a  slave  in 
Sumter  County  on  September  24.  1853.  to 
become  a  skilled  orator  and  a  resourceful 
leader.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  one  of  the 
first  black  students  to  attend  the  recently  inte- 
grated University  of  South  Carolina,  which  is 
located  m  my  district  Thereafter,  for  15  years, 
he  taught  school  and  operated  a  small  farm 
until  1890  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant post  ot  inspector  of  customs  at  the 
Charleston  Customs  House 

Thereupon,  he  launched  his  national  politi- 
cal career  by  announcing  his  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  congressional  nomination 
Murray  successfully  beat  back  several  chal- 
lenges to  his  electoral  victories  and  demon- 
strated his  independence  of  thought  and 
action  even  as  a  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress Matters  that  drew  his  attention  included 
the  tree-Silver  coinage  issue,  improving  educa- 
tion, and  aid  to  the  needy  During  this  time,  he 
remained  active  in  the  fight  against  the  politi- 
cal disenfranchisement  of  black  Americans.  In 
order  to  promote  black  property  ownership,  he 
purchased  10.000  acres  of  land  himself  and 
resold  tracts  to  black  farmers. 

Mr  Murray  played  an  integral  role  in  at- 
tempts to  unify  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South,  serving  as  the  State  chairman  and  as  a 
delegate  to  several  national  conventions 
Upon  leaving  Congress,  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  also  devoted  his  time 


to  lectunng  and  literary  pursuits.  He  continued 
to  be  an  active  speaker  and  political  figure 
until  his  death  in  Chicago  in  1926. 

George  Washington  Murray's  life  remains  a 
testament  to  the  heights  that  may  be  reached 
through  perseverance,  a  yearning  for  educa- 
tion, a  striving  for  justice,  and  a  dedication  to 
the  full  development  of  one's  own  God-given 
talents.  It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  his 
accomplishments  dunng  this  special  month 
hononng  the  numerous  and  worthy  contnbu- 
tions made  by  black  Amencans  toward  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States, 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Carter  G  Woodson,  whose  contribu- 
tions preserved  the  rich  and  detailed  legacy  of 
black  history  in  our  Nation,  and  whose  perse- 
verance led  to  the  establishment  of  Black  His- 
tory Month 

At  1538  Ninth  Street,  in  northwest  Washing- 
ton, there  IS  a  histoncal  site  not  known  to 
many  visitors  to  Our  Nation's  Capital,  nor  to 
historians  who  have  documented  this  city's 
rich  hentage  This  site  is  filled  with  the  memo- 
ries of  one  who  devoted  his  life  to  preserving 
and  documenting  the  histonc  contnbutions  of 
Afncan-Amencans  The  site  is  the  home  of  Dr. 
Carter  G  Woodson,  the  founder  of  the  Asso- 
ciation tor  the  Study  of  Negro— now  Afro- 
American— Life  and  History  and  the  father  of 
Black  Histon/  Month 

Dr  Woodson  established  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in 
1915,  Too  often,  he  saw  the  works  and 
achievements  of  Afncan-Americans  ignored 
and  exploited  by  other  historians.  He  devoted 
his  lite  tc  ensunng  these  contnbutions 
became  an  integral  part  of  Amencan  history 
Dr  Woodson  also  saw  the  importance  of 
shanng  these  achievements  with  scholars 
throughout  the  world  and  began  publishing  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History  in  1916.  The  journal 
IS  now  entering  its  75th  year  of  publication. 

People  of  this  Nation  have  benefited  from 
the  knowledge  contained  m  the  volumes  of 
this  journal  and  have  been  enlightened  by  the 
intellectual  achievements  it  records  I  credit 
the  Journal  of  Negro  Hislon/  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  African-American  heritage  within  my 
home  State  of  North  Carolina  and  for  recog- 
nizing the  contnbutions  of  many  persons  and 
institutions  in  my  district. 

The  contributions  of  North  Carolina  citizens 
like  the  Honorable  James  Adams  Hyman  of 
the  44th  Congress,  the  Honorable  James 
Edward  O'Hara  of  the  48th-49th  Congresses, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Plummer  Cheatham  of 
the  5lst-52d  Congresses,  and  the  Honorable 
George  Henry  White  of  the  55th-56th  Con- 
gresses can  be  found  within  the  binders  of 
this  journal  These  men  were  the  first  Afncan- 
American  North  Carolinians  tc  serve  m  the 
U  S   House  of  Representatives 

The  pages  of  the  journal  also  include  the 
history  of  distinguished  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  our  country,  like  Show  University  and 
St  Augustine's  College,  historically  black  col- 
leges in  my  district  Shaw  University  was 
founded  in  1865  and  is  the  site  of  the  first  4- 
year  medical  school  m  the  Nation  St,  Augus- 
tine's College  was  established  in  1867  by  the 
Freemen's  Commission  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
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vKJing 
slaves. 

To  encourage  recognition  of  the  contnbu- 
tions  and  achievements  of  African-Americans. 
Dr.  Woodson  went  a  step  further  to  designate 
the  week  encompassing  February  12th  and 
14th  as  Negro  History  Week  This  week  was 
chosen  to  fionor  the  birth  dates  of  two  Ameri- 
cans— Abraham  Lincoln  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass— who  changed  the  Irves  of  African-Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  It  was  later  expanded 
into  Black  History  Month. 

The  achievements  of  Afncan-Amencan  men 
and  women  in  this  country  are  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition and  we  owe  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  this  rich  hentage,  in  large  part,  to  Dr  Carter 
Woodson  and  all  other  scholars  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  I  hope  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  legacy  of  his  work, 
accept  the  challenges  it  poses  for  us,  and 
learn  from  his  struggles  and  achievements 
Amencan  history  is  incomplete  if  we  do  not 
recognize  the  contnbutions  that  Dr  Woodson 
worked  to  preserve. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know 
February  is  Black  History  Month.  Africans  first 
stepped  on  American  soil  in  1619  In  those 
371  years,  the  history  of  black  Americans  has 
been  marred  by  slavery,  injustice,  and  racism 

However,  in  the  face  of  these  overwhelming 
obstacles  black  Americans  have  survived  and 
often  prospered.  These  people  of  strength 
and  courage  excelled  m  fields  as  vaned  as 
law.  medicine,  science,  journalism,  business, 
the  arts,  and  religion.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
struggle  and  achievements  of  these  incredible 
people  that  I  present  to  you  portraits  of  men 
who  used  their  talent  to  benefit  all  people 
These  black  Amencan  inventors  did  not  allow 
prejudice  to  dowse  the  fire  of  imagination  nor 
bigotry  to  put  out  the  flame  of  knowledge.  In- 
stead they  used  their  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
and  determination  to  enlighten  the  world 
These  men  may  may  not  be  well-known  fig- 
ures, but  they  contributed  substantially  to  the 
history  of  our  country. 

I  do  this  m  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
their  struggle  and  ultimate  tnumph  will  inspire 
yet  another  generation  to  work  to  overcome 
any  obstacle  which  may  be  encountered  on 
the  long  and  arduous  road  to  freedom  As  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  said  in  his  last  speech,  "I 
know  that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  prom- 
ised land  someday." 

These  portraits  are  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Black  Amenca,  edited  by  W  Augus- 
tus Low  and  Virgil  A.  Ciift,  and  the  Black  Al- 
manac by  Alton  Hornsby,  Jr  I  commend  these 
gentlemen  on  their  enlightening  work 

NORBERT  RiLLIEUX 

Norbert  Rillieux  was  born  in  New  Orlean.s 
in  1806  to  a  Black  mother  and  a  White 
father.  His  father  sent  him  to  school  in 
Paris.  In  1830.  he  became  an  in.siructor  of 
applied  mechanics  at  LEcole  Centrale  in 
Paris. 

After  his  return  to  the  slates.  Rillieux 
built  and  installed  a  triple  effect  evaporator 
to  process  and  refine  sugar.  However,  this 
device  had  only  limited  success.  Undaunted. 
he  continued  to  work  on  the  refining 
method.  In  1846.  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  revolutionary  multiple-effect  vacuum 
evaporation  process  for  refining  sugar  to 
obtain  a  whiter  and  grainier  product.  Before 
Rillieux's  refining  method,  sugar  was  a 
luxury  item  used  on  rare  occasions.  In  addi- 


tion to  making  sugar  accessible  to  many 
people.  Rillieux's  invention  promoted  manu- 
facturing efficiency  in  reducing  fuel  con- 
sumption and  labor  requirements  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  final  product.  The 
technique  became  the  basic  manufacturing 
process  in  sugar  as  well  as  condensed  milk, 
soap,  gelatin  and  glue. 

FYustrated  and  disillusioned  by  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Louisiana.  Rillieux  returned 
to  Paris  in  1861. 


Lewis  Latimer 

Lewis  Lalimer  was  born  in  Chelsea.  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1848.  Latimer  was  a  self- 
taught  draftsman. 

In  1876.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  asked 
Lalimer  to  develop  the  blueprints  for  his 
telephone  patent.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
the  telephone.  Latimer  was  the  only  Black 
m'-mber  of  '.he  Edi.son  Pioneers,  a  group  of 
di.stinguished  scientists  and  inventors  who 
worked  with  Thomas  Edison, 

In  1882,  Latimer  received  a  patent  for 
manufacturing  carbon  filaments.  This  proc- 
e.ss  proved  superior  to  any  other  because  the 
carbon  filament^s,  made  from  cellulose  of 
cotton  thread  or  bamboo  were  excellent 
conductors  of  electricity.  Prior  to  Latimer, 
others  had  attempted  to  develop  a  fiber 
suitable  for  filament.  However  these  inven- 
tions were  unsuccessful  because  they  had  a 
short  life  or  low  conductivity.  Latimer's  use 
of  carbon  filaments,  which  allowed  durabili- 
ty, longevity  and  conductivity  paved  the 
way  for  the  widespread  use  of  electric  light. 

J.^N  EaRiNest  Matzeliger 

Jan  Earnest  Matzeliger  was  born  in  Surin- 
ame  in  1852.  At  19.  he  became  a  merchant 
seaman  and  sailed  to  America. 

He  settled  in  Lynn.  Massachusetts.  In  the 
nineteenth  century.  Lynn.  Massachusetts 
was  the  capital  of  the  shoe  industry.  Matze- 
liger spoke  little  or  no  English  when  he  ar- 
rived. However,  he  worked  in  a  shoe  manu- 
facturing factory  and  attended  school  in  the 
evenings  where  he  learned  to  speak  English 
fluently. 

When  Matzeliger  began  working  in  the 
shoe  industry,  the  process  of  attaching 
leather  uppers  to  the  .sole  of  the  shoe  was 
done  by  a  manual  process  that  required 
highly  skilled  craftsmen.  This  costly  and  te- 
dious labor  intensive  process  made  the  cost 
of  shoes  extremely  expensive.  In  1880,  Mat- 
zeliger invented  a  machine  which  automat- 
ed the  process  of  stitching  the  leather  upper 
to  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  Matzeliger's  inven- 
tion produced  shoes  ten  times  faster  than 
the  hands  of  a  shoe  craftsman. 

Matzeliger's  invention  made  Lynn.  Massa- 
chusetts the  undisputed  shoe  capital  of  the 
world.  Over  the  next  two  years,  he  obtained 
four  additional  patents  covering  specific  im- 
provements on  his  machine.  By  1889.  the 
demand  for  his  •hand-laster"  had  become 
worldwide. 

Garrett  Morgan 

Garrett  Morgan  was  born  in  1875  in  Paris. 
Tennessee.  Morgan  developed  his  first  in- 
vention a  belt  fastener  for  sewing  machines 
in  1901. 

In  1914.  he  won  the  First  Grand  Prize 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Second  International  Ex- 
position of  Sanitation  and  Safety  for  his 
breathing  helmet  and  smoke  protector  (gas 
mask).  Because  of  widespread  doubt  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  his  machine  Morgan  demon- 
strated the  use  of  this  device  in  the  rescue 
operations  following  an  explosion  in  a 
tunnel  at  the  Cleveland  Waterworks  that 
trapped  many  workers  below  Lake  Erie.  The 


gas  mask  gained  wider  acceptance  in  World 
War  I  when  it  was  used  to  protect  against 
the  use  of  poisonous  gas. 

Finally,  in  1923.  Morgan  developed  an 
automatic  stop  sign  to  aid  the  movement  of 
traffic.  He  sold  the  rights  to  this  invention 
to  General  Electric. 

Everyday,  we  encounter  the  contributions 
of  these  Black  inventors.  From  the  time  you 
put  sugar  in  your  morning  coffee  (Rillieux), 
put  on  your  shoes  (Matzeliger),  stop  at  a 
traffic  signal  (Morgan)  on  your  drive  to 
work  and  arrive  at  your  office  to  turn  on 
the  lights  (Latimer).  So  the  next  time  you 
do  any  of  these  things,  think  of  them  and 
understand  that  the  intelligence  and  inge- 
nuity of  these  Black  men  have  improved 
your  life. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  Black 
History  Month,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  record  a  excellent 
column  by  a  dear  fnend  of  mine,  James 
"Cap"  Wheeler,  on  the  crucial  role  African- 
Amencans  have  played  in  the  Amencan  labor 
movement.  Cap  Wheeler  has  been  active  in 
the  United  Auto  Workers  since  the  early 
1950's  at  the  Buick  Foundry  in  Flint,  Ml.  For 
the  past  4  years  he  has  served  as  financial 
secretary  for  UAW  Local  599,  the  local  of 
which  my  father  was  a  member.  Cap's  column 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Headlight, 
the  union  paper  for  Local  599. 

As  one  who  has  been  on  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  for  civil  nghts  for  all  Americans  as 
well  as  the  struggle  for  dignity  in  the  work- 
place for  American  working  men  and  women, 
Cap  Wheeler  bnngs  a  unique  perspective  to 
the  history  of  Afncan-Americans  in  the  labor 
movement.  I  heartily  commend  Cap's  column 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

CFrom  Headlight.  Feb.  8.  1990] 

February:  Black  History  Month 

(By  James  "Cap  "  Wheeler) 

Did  you  know  blacks  and  unions  go  back  a 
long  way?  The  first  blacks  in  America  in  the 
1600s  were  not  slaves  but  servants  working 
in  homes,  just  as  many  white  immigrants 
were.  Many  bought  land  and  prospered 
after  their  service  was  done. 

Black  workers  were  joining  unions  well 
before  the  slaves  were  freed  in  1863.  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  1838  the  Caulkers  Association  orga- 
nized in  Baltimore  to  bargain  with  shipyard 
owners. 

In  1850  the  Waiters  Protective  Association 
organized  in  New  York  to  improve  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

African-American  longshoremen  in  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina  staged  strikes  for 
justice  in  the  mid  1860s.  In  1871  the  Long- 
shoremen Association  Number  1  organized 
in  Baltimore. 

In  1877  the  Black  Washerwomen  in  Gal- 
veston, Texas  called  for  higher  wages  and 
refused  to  work  for  less  than  $1.50  a  day. 
When  the  Black  Washerwomen  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  went  on  strike.  1.000  black  workers 
joined  them,  including  cooks,  servants  and 
child  nurses. 

One  of  labor's  greatest  heroes  is  A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  whose  memory  was  honored  by  a 
special  stamp  the  U.S.  Post  Office  issued 
last  year.  (This  stamp  is  one  of  three  that 
was  chosen  for  our  50th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration at  Local  599  an  can  still  be  obtained 
for  35c  each.)  Randolph  organized  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  back 


in  1925.  when  the  railroad  was  the  way  to 
travel. 

When  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Unions 
(CIO)  began  the  greatest  organizing  drive  in 
American  history  in  1936,  blacks  played  a 
key  role  in  unionizing  steel,  auto,  rubber 
and  meat  packing. 

The  last  automaker  the  UAW  organized 
was  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  used 
violence  and  fear  to  keep  out  the  union. 
Ford  was  the  only  major  automaker  that 
hired  many  blacks  in  the  old  days,  and  it 
brought  in  African-Americans  from  the 
South  as  scabs.  With  the  help  of  local  black 
workers  and  religious  leaders,  especially 
Rev.  Charles  Hill,  the  black  workers  came 
out  of  the  plant  and  joined  the  strike  that 
brought  Ford  management  to  its  knees  in 
April.  1941. 

The  UAW  joined  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment with  enthusiasm.  The  late  UAW  Presi- 
dent Walter  Reuther  was  the  only  white 
international  union  president  to  walk  arm 
and  arm  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
during  the  famous  marches  of  the  1960s. 

Even  in  South  Africa  the  UAW  is  at  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  win  justice. 
UAW  President  Owen  Bieber  has  fasted, 
joined  demonstrations,  been  arrested  and 
traveled  to  South  Africa  to  support  freedom 
movements.  Our  pressure  helped  free  South 
African  Metalworker's  Union  President 
Moses  Mayekiso  last  year  after  he  was 
charged  with  treason. 

As  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  said  in  his 
address  to  the  AFTj-CIO  Convention.  De 
cember.  1961  .  .  . 

"I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  day 
when  all  who  work  for  a  living  will  be  one 
with  no  thought  to  their  separateness  as 
Negroes.  Jews.  Italians  or  any  other  distinc- 
tions. This  will  be  the  day  when  we  bring 
into  full  realization  the  American  dream— a 
dream  as  yet  unfulfilled.  A  dream  of  equali- 
ty of  opportunity,  of  privilege  and  property 
widely  distributed:  a  dream  of  a  land  where 
men  will  not  take  necessities  from  the  many 
to  give  luxuries  to  the  few:  a  dream  of  a 
land  where  men  will  not  argue  that  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  determines  the  content 
of  his  character:  a  dream  of  a  nation  where 
all  our  gifts  and  resources  are  held  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  as  instruments  of  serv- 
ice for  the  rest  of  humanity:  the  dream  of  a 
country  where  every  man  will  respect  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  personali- 
ty. That  is  the  dream. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  |oin  with  my 
colleagues  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accom- 
plishments and  contnbutions  that  black  Amen- 
cans  have  made  to  our  Nation.  I  deem  it  an 
honor  to  address  my  colleagues  on  a  subject 
as  important  as  this.  The  contributions  that 
blacks  have  made  to  our  great  country  have 
long  been  ignored  and  often  forgotten  by 
many. 

Mrs  Harriet  Tubman,  one  of  the  true  re- 
formers of  the  1800's.  and  one  of  the  true 
giants  in  black  history,  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Auburn,  which  is  in  the  29th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York.  She  lived  there 
dunng  the  1850's  until  her  death  in  1913.  Mrs 
Tubman  was  born  a  slave  in  1821  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  She  dedicated  her 
life  to  seeing  that  slaves  would  someday  ex- 
penence  freedom.  She  defied  slave  custom 
and  refused  to  become  a  part  of  a  system  in 
which  she  did  not  believe.  Although  slavery 
did  not  offer  Mrs.  Tubman  the  opportunity  to 
attend  school,  she  possessed  innate  intelli- 
gence and  creativity  as  well  as  extraordinary 


foresight  and  judgment.  Having  worked  the 
fields,  this  muscular,  small-framed  woman  was 
determined  to  use  her  Inner  strength  to  be 
free. 

Mrs.  Tubman  escaped  from  her  slave 
owners  in  Maryland,  and  began  her  journey  to 
freedom  by  the  guidance  of  the  North  Star 
and  aided  by  conductors  of  the  Underground 
Railroad.  Having  discovered  freedom  In  the 
North,  she  wanted  others  to  expenence  the 
same  She  made  nearly  20  trips  to  the  South 
on  the  Underground  Railroad  and  led  thou- 
sands of  black  slaves  to  freedom. 

During  her  many  travels  to  Canada,  Mrs 
Tubman  visited  Auburn,  NY.  At  that  time. 
Auburn  was  experiencing  a  penod  of  radical 
reform  and  abolitionist  activity.  Tubman  settled 
in  Auburn  in  1857  Then  U.S.  Senator  William 
Henry  Seward  violated  Federal  law  by  selling 
her,  an  ex-slave,  a  plot  of  land. 

The  brick  house  built  on  that  land  by  Tub- 
man's second  husband  between  1875  and 
1888  IS  adjoined  by  a  25-acre  site  which 
Tubman  deeded  to  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  in  1903.  Also  located 
on  the  site  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Tubman 
Home  for  Indigent  and  Aged  Negroes  that 
Tubman  established,  and  where  she  lived 
from  1912  until  her  death  there  in  1913.  Al- 
though Tubman  served  as  a  Union  nurse 
dunng  the  Civil  War,  she  had  to  wait  30  years 
before  the  Government  granted  her  a  meager 
S20-a-month  pension  for  her  wartime  services 
She  died  nearly  penniless,  but  with  full  military 
honors. 

The  many  contnbutions  and  the  timeless 
effort  that  this  fugitive  slave,  abolitionist, 
nurse,  and  social  reformer  gave  cannot  be  de- 
tailed in  this  short  speech.  The  greatness  of 
her  life  represented  almost  a  century  of  strug- 
gle, beginning  with  the  Negro's  fight  against 
slavery  and  ending  in  efforts  toward  social  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at  this 
time  the  release  of  the  most  prominent  politi- 
cal prisoner  was  a  dream,  an  unrelenting 
struggle  Today  Nelson  Mandela  is  a  partner 
at  the  negotiating  table  to  disassemble  the 
apartheid  system  in  South  Afnca.  As  I  join  my 
colleagues  m  observing  Black  History  Month 
this  year.  I  feel  a  sense  of  renewed  confi- 
dence in  light  of  recent  events.  All  around  the 
world,  people  are  waking  up  and  finally  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  oppression  is  neither  per- 
missible nor  popular;  if  can  not  and  will  not  be 
accepted  today  Perhaps  this  is  a  sign  that 
slowly  but  steadily,  we  are  becoming  a  more 
educated  society. 

Despite  thousands  of  years  of  subjugation, 
black  Americans  have  persevered.  And  many 
praises  are  due  to  one  visionary  black  histon- 
an  for  his  tremendous  efforts  in  researching 
and  recording  the  history  of  African-Ameri- 
cans. The  son  of  former  slaves.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  rose  from  poverty  in  the  post-Civil 
War  South  to  become  a  highly  educated  and 
influential  person  instrumental  in  recovering 
the  black  expenence.  Woodson  accurately  re- 
alized that  "the  achievements  of  the  Negro 
properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as  a  factor  in 
eariy  human  progress  and  a  maker  of  modern 
civilization."  however,  if  left  unrecorded,  such 
contributions  might  be  relegated  to  the  base- 
ment of  Amencan  history  or  even  worse,  alto- 
gether forgotten. 


Self-educated  until  the  age  of  17,  Woodson 
went  on  to  complete  high  school,  received  a 
degree  in  literature  from  Berea  College,  a  B.A. 
and  MA.  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1912.  Three  years 
later.  Carter  Woodson  founded  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History, 
and  in  1916.  he  published  the  first  editkin  of 
the  scientific  quarterly.  Journal  of  Negro  Histo- 
ry Woodson  established  the  crucial  founda- 
tion which  disclosed  the  field  of  Negro  history 
that  had  previously  been  overiooked  and  ig- 
nored Independently,  Woodson  built  the  as- 
sociation with  nothing  more  than  his  own 
energy  and  intellect  and  today  the  association 
is  used  by  thousands  of  scholars. 

This  year  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we 
honor  the  father  of  black  history  for  he  was 
determined  to  educate  the  public  atxjut  his 
people  In  opening  the  door  to  black  history, 
we  can  begin  to  understand  and  credit  black 
Americans  tor  their  contributions.  We  can 
begin  to  eradicate  our  racial  prejudices 
through  discovenng  their  source  and  in  learn- 
ing to  appreciate  the  heritage  of  our  fellow 
man 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  participate  today  in  the  com- 
memoration of  Black  History  Month  and  the 
father  of  black  history,  Dr  Carter  G.  Woodson. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Stokes,  lor  once  again  organizing  this  impor- 
tant special  order,  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
come  together  and  share  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  dunng  this  special  celebration. 

We  all  know  that  history  is  not  simply  what 
happened,  but  how  it  is  remembered.  For  cen- 
turies in  this  country,  the  contnbutions  of 
black  Amencans  have  been  ignored,  glossed- 
over.  and  even  undermined  by  histonans, 
teachers,  and  the  public  at  large.  Whether  by 
the  distortion  that  comes  from  naivete,  out- 
right racism,  or  simply  lack  of  information,  our 
country's  history  books  have  excluded  the 
outstanding  contnbutions  that  black  Ameri- 
cans have  made  in  the  building  of  our  Nation. 

II  IS  was  not  for  the  renowned  historian.  Dr. 
Carter  Godwin  Woodson,  this  tragically  ne- 
glected part  of  Amencan  history  might  be  lost 
forever  Dr  Woodson  diligently  and  bnlliantly 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  the  current  edi- 
fice of  Afro-American  studies  is  being  built. 
Wnting  in  the  October  1 975  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Negro  History.  Michael  Winston  makes 
the  following  observations  on  Woodson: 

His  commitment  was  contagious.  His  burn- 
ing determination  was  the  inspiration  of  a 
whole  generation  of  historians,  teachers, 
and  a  black  community  eager  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  past,  hungry  for  pride,  and  for 
simple  dignity  in  the  face  of  doubt  and 
denial. 

Dr.  Carter  Woodson  created  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  and 
the  prestigious  Journal  of  Negro  History  in 
1915.  He  discovered,  researched,  and  orga- 
nized the  body  of  knowledge  of  Afncan-Amen- 
cans.  developed  its  bibliography  as  well  as  its 
methodology  and  philosophy.  Moreover,  he 
developed  supports  and  techniques  that  per- 
petuated and  populanzed  the  field  so  that  it 
became  and  remains  the  mam  source  and  ve- 
hicle of  knowledge  and  pnde  for  black  people 
everywhere  as  well  as  for  the  scholar  and 
more  senous  student. 
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In  creating  and  cultivating  the  field  of  Afri- 
can-American history,  Dr  Woodson  amassed 
thousands  of  txjoks,  periodicals,  documents 
papers,  and  photographs  on  the  sub)ect.  He 
possessed  one  of  the  largest  collections  ot 
matenal  on  blacks  owned  by  an  individual 
The  most  valuable  part  of  his  collection,  his 
documents  and  papers,  he  gave  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  public  use 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Woodson  one  day  our  Nation 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  Afro-Amencan  history  and 
the  values  that  inhere  m  the  black  tradition 
To  date,  however,  only  the  surface  of  this  his- 
tory's nchness  has  been  scratched  I  anxious- 
ly await  the  day  when  the  value  of  black  histo- 
ry and  its  traditions  are  actualized  and  fully  in- 
gested by  black  and  white  children  and  adults 
as  a  natural  part  of  social  heritage  When  that 
day  comes,  we  all  will  realize  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  Dr  Carter  Woodson's  accomplish- 
ments and  foresight 

Until  that  day.  however  we  must  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
are  aware  of  what  blacks  have  experienced 
and  grven  to  this  country  Their  struggle  con- 
tinues and.  during  Black  History  Month,  and 
every  other  month,  we  must  focus  on  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  biacK  fight  for 
social  justice  This  fight  is  far  from  over — race 
still  remains  a  maior  disadvantage  in  many 
areas  of  our  society.  A  third  of  African-Ameri- 
cans live  in  poverty  or  near  poverty;  their  un- 
employment rate  IS  twice  that  of  whites  Their 
school  dropout  rate  is  reported  to  be  as  high 
as  50  percent  m  some  urban  areas  Mean- 
while. Afncan-Amencans  make  up  only  2  per- 
cent of  this  Nations  elected  officials  when 
they  make  up  close  to  13  percent  of  its  over- 
all population 

-or  Afncan-Amencans  to  mn  the  struggle 
tor  economic  and  political  equality,  all  Amen- 
cans  must  know  the  full  truth,  importance,  and 
beauty  of  black  history  Carter  Woodson  real- 
ized this  and.  his  message.  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Is 
as  potent  today  as  it  was  m  his  lifetime. 

Mr  MAZZOL'  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  m  celebrating 
and  commemorating  February  as  Black  Histo- 
ry Month 

In  1926,  Dr  Carter  G.  Woodson,  known  as 
the  father  of  black  history,  established  Negro 
History  Week— in  '976  extended  to  a 
month— because  he  recognized  the  need  for 
all  to  recognize  the  history  and  culture  of 
black  Americans 

Our  Nation  recently  observed  a  national  hol- 
iday ;n  tnbute  to  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I 
was  a  proud  sponsor  of  the  congressional  res- 
olution which  establisned  his  birthday  as  a  na- 
tional holiday 

If  IS  'itting  that  a  month  be  set  aside  to 
honor  the  significant  achievements  of  black 
Americans,  many  of  wnom  have  lived  in  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County,  KY.  the  district  I 
am  honored  to  represent  m  Congress. 

Today.  1  wish  to  honor  one  such  Louisville 
native.  John  W  Shannon,  currently  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army 

John  Shannon  was  born  and  reared  in  Lou- 
isville before  leaving  for  Central  State  Univer- 
sity m  Wilberforce,  QH  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  John  received  his 
master  of  science  degree  from  Shippensburg 


State  College  m  Pennsylvania,  attended 
Catholic  University  for  postgraduate  studies, 
and  IS  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  Col- 
lege 

John  entered  the  U.S.  Army,  and  during  his 
excellent  career  which  led  to  his  eventual  pro- 
motion to  full  colonel,  he  held  various  posi- 
tions of  leadership  earning  respect  from  his 
peers. 

His  career  included  two  tours  in  Vietnam  as 
an  advisor  and  an  Infantry  battalion  com- 
mander Secretary  Shannon  earned  numerous 
awards  while  on  active  duty,  including  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Award  for  Outstanding 
Public  Senvice.  just  to  name  a  few 

Before  serving  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  John  Shannon  held  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary position  for  Installations  and  Logistics. 
He  assisted  m  direct  Army  policy  and  activities 
of  logistics,  installation  procedures,  and  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  the  environment 
He  also  managed  the  Army's  Chemical  Stock- 
pile Disposal  Program 

Last  week  in  Louisville,  i  had  the  honor  of 
attending  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Black  History  Committee  at 
whicn  John  Shannon  delivered  the  key  re- 
marks. It  was  then  that  I  fully  realized  what  an 
outstanding  role  model  John  is  for  many  of 
black  youths  in  Louisville 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Under  Secretary 
John  Shannon  for  his  many  contributions  to 
Louisville,  to  America,  and  to  the  world 

I  also  extend  best  wishes  and  warmest  re- 
gards to  his  wife,  Jean,  and  their  son.  John, 
who  IS  a  lieutenant  m  the  US  Army  Reserve, 
who.  when  a  young  student,  was  an  intern  m 
my  office. 

Speaking  for  my  constituents  in  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County.  John,  we  are  all  very 
proud  of  you. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  m  commemorating 
Black  History  Month. 

The  idea  of  Black  History  Month  ongmated 
with  the  great  historian  and  educator  Carter  G 
Woodson,  who  started  Negro  History  Week  in 
1926.  It  has  been  an  important  tradition  ever 
Since.  We  observe  it  by  reflecting  on  the  Afri- 
can-American expenence  and  recalling  the  ac- 
complishments of  black  women  and  men  m 
Amencan  history 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  impressive  of 
these  individuals— indeed,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable Americans  of  this  century— was  a 
gentleman  named  A.  Philip  Randolph 

There  is  no  monument  to  him  m  Washing- 
ton. No  Hollywood  studio  has  made  a  feature- 
length  movie  about  hts  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  people  of  our  generation  probably 
have  no  idea  who  he  was. 

But  this  wise,  kindly,  shrewd  man  changed 
our  country  more  than  almost  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries We  still  live  with  his  legacy  It 
seems  to  me  that  Black  History  Month  is  an 
appropnate  time  to  recall  who  A  Philip  Ran- 
dolph was  and  what  he  did. 

He  was  born  in  rural  Florida  in  1889.  the 
son  of  an  African  Methodist  minister 

As  a  boy.  Randolph  nearly  witnessed  the 
lynching  ot  a  black  pnsoner  in  the  county  jail 
The  lynching  was  forestalled  only  because 
Randolphs  father  called  out  his  parishioners 
for  an  all-night  vigil  outside  the  jail.  Tnat  vigil 
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not  only  saved  the  life  of  the  prisoner— it  also 
taught  the  minister's  son  that  if  blacks  were 
organized,  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
defend  themselves. 

Randolph  evidently  remembered  that  lesson 
some  years  later  In  New  York  City.  In  1925. 
he  was  making  ends  meet  as  the  editor  of  a 
black  magazine  called  the  Messenger  when 
some  Pullman  car  porters  approached  him. 
They  had  heard  one  of  his  speeches,  and 
they  asked  him  to  help  form  a  union.  He  said 
he  would. 

The  project  he  was  taking  on  must  have 
seemed  doomed  from  the  start  After  all.  as 
historian  Joseph  Wilson  later  wrote.  Randolph 
was  setting  out  to  organize  the  rank-and-file 
porters,  those  who  made  up  the  sleeping 
berths,  shined  the  shoes,  slept  m  the  smoking 
cars,  and  catered  to  their  passengers'  whims. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  billion-dollar  Pull- 
man Corp.  which  used  company  spies,  stool 
pigeons,  blackmail,  bribery,  physical  intimida- 
tion, and  mass  firings  to  prevent  unionization 
among  its  Afro-American  workers. 

But  Randolph  remembered  his  father's 
lesson.  And  somehow,  against  all  odds,  he 
and  his  colleagues  won  After  12  long,  difficult 
years,  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Por- 
ters was  finally  recognized  by  the  Pullman 
Corp.  in  1937  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the 
porters. 

As  Randolphs  protege  Bayard  Rustin  point- 
ed out,  this  was  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory that  a  black  union  had  won  an  agreement 
with  a  white  company  It  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  triumphs  m  the  history  of 
the  American  labor  movement. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
became  the  most  influential  black  trade  union 
in  the  country.  In  a  few  years,  it  had  some 
18.000  dues-paying  members  in  more  than 
100  cities. 

The  union  brought  about  huge  improve- 
ments m  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
the  porters.  But  its  histonc  importance  goes 
beyond  that. 

Because  of  IRandolph's]  broad  social 
vision."  Bayard  Rustin  wrote,  "he  understood 
that  the  new-found  dignity  and  moaest  pros- 
oenty  of  the  Pullman  porters  would  never  be 
secure  in  a  society  where  the  vast  majonty  of 
black  people  still  lived  in  poverty  and  fear  " 
Randolph  and  his  union  committed  them- 
selves to  civil  rights  at  a  time  when  the  civu 
rights  movement  itself  was  :ittle  more  than  a 
distant  dream 

Randolph's  first  great  battle  for  civil  rights 
came  before  Pearl  Harbor  He  had  been 
pressing  President  Roosevelt  to  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  that  would  end  segregation  m 
defense  plants  Roosevelt  was  not  loo  eager 
to  desegregate,  so  Randolph  planned  a  march 
on  Washington  in  1941  to  push  his  demands. 
The  New  York  Times  later  noted  that  the 
announcement  hornded  official  Washington 
the  thought  of  thousands  of  blacks  marching 
in  what  was  still  a  southern  city  caused  near 
panic." 

The  turning  point  came  in  a  meeting  oe- 
tween  Randolph  and  Roosevelt.  The  Presi- 
dent complained  that  if  100.000  blacks  came 
to  Washington,  which  was  segregated,  there 
would  be  no  place  for  them  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to 
go  to  the  toilet    Randolph  paused— then  he 


told  the  President  that  if  he  was  really  so  con- 
cerned about  where  marchers  would  eat. 
sleep,  and  go  to  the  toilet,  he  could  simply 
issue  an  Executive  order  desegregating  all 
public  accommodations  in  Washington. 

According  to  Rustin,  Roosevelt's  cigarette- 
holder  nearly  fell  from  his  mouth.  Six  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  FDR  signed  a  fair  em- 
ployment practices  order  that  called  for  an 
end  to  discnmination  in  defense  plant  jobs. 
and  Randolph  called  off  the  march. 

Randolph  may  have  had  a  feeling  of  deja  vu 
in  1948  when  he  pressed  President  Truman  to 
desegregate  the  armed  services  He  met  with 
Truman,  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  led  a  group  of  pick- 
eters  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
It  took  a  few  weeks  for  a  reluctant  Truman  to 
issue  Executive  Order  9981  banning  racial  dis- 
cnmination in  the  military. 

Throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Ran- 
dolph was  the  elder  statesman  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr ,  Roy 
Wilkins,  and  other  major  civil  rights  leaders  all 
called  Randolph  "the  Chief."  Our  former  col- 
league Andrew  Young  once  declared.  "We 
could  not  have  had  a  successful  civil  rights 
movement  without  Mr.  Randolph"  He  was 
right. 

Randolph's  crowning  achievement  was  the 
1963  March  on  Washington.  He  spoke  from 
decades  of  experience  when  he  said.  "We  are 
not  a  pressure  group,  we  are  not  an  organiza- 
tion or  a  group  of  organizations;  we  are  not  a 
mob.  We  are  the  advance  guard  of  a  massive 
moral  revolution  for  jobs  and  freedom.  This 
revolution  reverberates  through  the  land 
touching  every  village  where  black  men  are 
segregated,  oppressed,  and  exploited 

A.  Philip  Randolph  lived  his  last  years  m  a 
modest  union-owned  apartment  in  New  York 
City.  A  few  days  after  he  died  m  1979.  the  tax 
examiner  looked  over  nis  apartment  He  con- 
cluded that  except  for  a  broken  television  set. 
which  maybe  could  have  oeen  fixed,  the  value 
of  Randolph's  material  possessions  was  about 
S500 

But  he  really  left  us  a  legacy  far  greater 
than  that. 

He  understood  early  on  that  true  racial 
equality  must  be  economic  as  well  as  legal. 
He  knew  that  many  black  women  and  men 
worked  in  deplorable,  inhumane  conditions. 
and  that  too  many  of  them  could  barely  get 
by. 

When  Randolph  looked  around  him,  he 
knew  that  one  of  the  main  vehicles  for  equali- 
ty of  black  working  people  should  be  the  trade 
union  movement.  That  became  a  cornerstone 
of  his  strategy. 

Fifty  years  ago,  that  may  not  have  seemed 
very  sensible  Many  unions  had  no  interest  at 
all  in  accepting  black  miembers  So  Randolph 
set  out  to  desegregate  the  union  movement 
He  nudged,  cajoled,  and  argued  for  desegre- 
gating unions  until  the  day  finally  came  when 
blacks  could  feel  at  home  in  the  labor  move- 
ment 

Things  gradually  changed  During  the 
1960's.  the  labor  movement  was  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment Today,  more  Afncan-Amencans  belong 
to  unions  than  to  any  other  nonreligious  orga- 
nizations A.  Philip  Randolph  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit  for  that. 


Another  part  of  his  legacy  is  a  spint  of  uni- 
versality. After  he  died,  Rustin  observed  that 
"the  Chiefs  commitments  were  boundless 
•  '.He  was  a  true  partisan,  that  is,  a  parti- 
san for  all  humanity,  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion or  nationality  " 

In  1942.  Randolph  urged  Rustin  and  others 
to  defend  the  nghts  of  Japanese-Amencans  in 
interrment  camps  Randolph  himself  helped 
start  the  first  committee  in  Amenca  against 
apartheid.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Israel 
He  spoke  out  for  independence  movements  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  he  sent  representatives 
to  India.  Ghana.  Nigena.  Zambia.  Kenya,  and 
Tanzania. 

He  never  faltered  Even  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  '  said  Rustin,  "he  emphasized  to 
me  the  urgency  of  assisting  the  many  refu- 
gees from  Haiti  who  are  reaching  our  shores 
in  search  of  freedom  ' 

A.  Phihp  Randolph  has  been  dead  for  1 1 
years  now.  but  his  legacy  seems  as  vital  and 
useful  now  as  ever  One  of  the  best  ways  we 
can  celebrate  Black  History  Month  is  by  con- 
tributing in  some  way  to  the  movement  for  jus- 
tice and  decency  and  equality  that  was  his 
life's  worK 

Mr.  ERDREICH  Mr  Speaker,  a  theme  is  es- 
tablished each  year  as  a  focal  point  during  our 
Nation's  obsenvance  of  Black  History  Month 
when  we  honor  the  past  achievements  and 
review  the  current  status  of  black  Amencans 
This  year,  the  1990  theme  for  Black  History 
Month  IS  The  Father  of  Black  History,  Carter 
G   Woodson  A  Living  Legacy  " 

Dr.  Woodson,  a  noted  black  historian,  origi- 
nated the  idea  to  acknowledge  the  many  out- 
standing contributions  of  black  Americans.  He 
chose  February  as  the  month  for  this  special 
obsen/ance  because  it  was  the  month  in 
which  two  men.  Doth  who  fought  for  equality 
in  their  own  way.  were  corn;  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  February  12.  and  Frederick  Douglass  on 
Februan/  14. 

First  established  as  Negro  History  Week  m 
1926.  this  observance  evolved  into  Black  His- 
tory Week  in  the  early  I970's,  and  was  estab- 
lished as  Black  History  Month  in  1976. 

Dr.  Woodson  envisioned  a  special  time 
when  the  Nation's  attention  was  focused  on 
the  important  part  that  black  Americans  have 
played  from  our  Nation  s  earliest  history  today, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  facet  of  society  that  nas 
not  benefited  from  and  enjoyed  the  contribu- 
tions of  and  leadership  from  black  Amencans. 
Their  successes  span  across  education,  sci- 
ence, industry  music,  literature,  politics, 
sports,  and  the  arts.  They  include  people  like 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  noted  educational 
leader  who  became  the  first  black  woman  to 
receive  a  major  appointment  m  the  Federal 
Government.  Jesse  Owens,  world-class  ath- 
lete and  US  Olympian,  Shirley  Chisholm,  the 
first  black  woman  elected  to  Congress:  Dr. 
Charles  Drew,  who  developed  the  first  blood 
plasma  bank;  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  who 
performed  the  first  successful  open-neart  sur- 
gery; and  Percy  Lavon  Julian,  who  was  the 
first  scientist  to  synthesize  cortisone 

They  include  Sidney  Poitier.  first  black  to 
win  an  Academy  Award  for  best  actor:  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche.  U  N  Ambassador  and  first 
black  to  w,n  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks,  first  black  to  win  a  Pulitzer, 
Edward  R.  Brooke,  the  only  black  US   Sena- 


tor since  Reconstruction;  Jan  Metzeliger,  in- 
ventor of  the  first  automated  shoemaking  ma- 
chine; and  Colin  Powell,  first  black  to  head  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  now.  first  black 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Many  do  not  know  that  the  term  "the  real 
McCoy"  refers  to  the  numerous  creations  of 
black  inventor  Elijah  McCoy,  or  that  Garrett  A 
Morgan,  who  was  black,  invented  the  electric 
traffic  signal  and  gas  mask 

As  we  observe  this  year's  Black  History 
Month  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  continuing 
to  work  for  policies  in  this  country  that  will 
enable  us  to  perpetuate  Dr  Woodson's  living 
legacy,  and  create  a  climate  that  will  present 
all  citizens  with  the  chance  to  share  in  the  op- 
poaunities  our  Nation  offers,  and  make  contn- 
butions  that  will  continue  to  benefit  our  Nation 
and  all  Americans 

Major  Hollywood  projects  such  as  A  Sol- 
dier's Story  and  Glory"  have  brought  some 
recognition  to  the  black  soldier  But  these  ac- 
counts of  black  military  life  only  scratch  the 
surface  Tc  understanding  the  role  that  blacks 
have  had  m  military  history  we  must  begin 
with  this  country's  revolution 

Crispus  Atiucks  and  thousands  of  other 
slaves  sen/ed  this  country  dunng  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  exchange  for  their  freedom  Cn- 
spus  Attucks  was  the  first  man  to  tall  in  the 
Boston  massacre  of  1750 

Acceding  to  Presdent  Lincoln  it  was  the 
vast  participation  of  the  black  soldier  that  en- 
sured a  Northern  victory  and  the  preservation 
Qf  the  Union. 

Not  many  know  that  the  9th  and  10th  Cav- 
air/,  all  black  units  led  by  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
participated  m  the  infamous  charge  up  San 
Juan  Hill. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  369th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  known  as  Les  Enfants  Perdu, 
never  lost  a  prisoner,  a  trench,  or  a  foot  of 
ground  dunng  I9i  days  under  fire,  longer  than 
any  other  Amencan  unit. 

We  should  recall  Dome  Miller,  the  heroic 
messman  aboard  the  battleship  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Decemoer  7.  1941  Although 
Dome  was  denied  training  m  weaponry  be- 
cause he  was  black,  he  was  credited  with 
shooting  down  tour  Japanese  planes  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

It  is  difficult  to  forget  that  at  a  time  when  Af- 
ncan-Amencans were  waging  a  war  lor  civil 
rights  at  home,  the  Vietnam  war  took  thou- 
sands of  young  black  Gl's  tc  Southeast  Asia. 
Despite  domestic  problems,  studies  of  draft 
and  casualty  lists  indicate  that  Afncan-Amen- 
cans participated  in  the  Vietnam  war  propor- 
tionately more  than  any  other  group. 

However.  Black  History  Month  is  not  only  a 
time  for  remembenng.  it  is  also  a  time  for 
doing.  Although  they  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  honor,  valor,  and  distinction,  today's 
black  veterans  have  not  always  received  the 
benefits  they  deserve 

Policy  IS  needed  for  agent  orange  compen- 
sation. VA  hospitals  and  vet  centers  need 
more  funding.  Additionally,  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  treatment  programs  need  to 
be  established  And  we  must  address  the  as- 
tonishing estimate  that  one  of  every  three 
homeless  people  in  America  is  a  veteran. 
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So  it  IS  now  that  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
poftunity  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  realiy  re- 
member the  blacK  veteran 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  )Oin 
the  chorus  of  tribute  tor  the  many  millions  of 
Afncan-Amencans  whose  contributions  to  our 
Nation  are  remembered  each  year  djring 
Black  History  Month 

For  the  very  special  year  oi  1990  black  his- 
tory naeds  to  be  remembered  and  commemo- 
ratCHJ  every  month,  both  because  of  the  many 
important  anniversaries  vve  remember  and  be- 
cause of  the  many  challenges  we  face 

Since  1990  is  the  35th  anniversary  of  that 
December  morning  when  a  seamstress  m 
Montgomery  named  Rosa  Parks  refused  to  be 
denied  a  seat  on  a  bus  because  of  her  color 
And  because  Ms  Parks  nad  the  courage  to  sit 
down,  millions  more  were  inspired  to  stand  up 

And  1990  iS  the  27th  anniversary  of  that 
sad  day  when  Nelson  Mandela  /*as  impris- 
oned But  1990  will  be  remembered  m  history 
as  the  year  m  which  Mandela,  and  South 
Afnca  began  to  stnae  toward  freedom. 

And  1990  IS  alsD  the  25th  ai.mversary  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Then  it  was  first 
major  piece  of  civil  rights  .egislation  m  a  cen- 
tury, today  it  represents  still  one  of  this 
House's  finest  moments. 

And.  1990  wi.l  be.  i  predict,  the  year  m 
which  the  House  and  the  Senate  wiii  pass  the 
Civil  Righ's  Act  of  1990.  to  restore  the  rights 
that  have  been  slowly  eroded  by  a  ludiciary 
that  IS  coming  to  be  dominated  by  those  who 
have  the  narrowest  view  of  opportunity  digni- 
ty, and  liberty.  Foaunateiy,  the  Congress  is 
entrusted  by  we  the  people  to  correct  such 
mistakes  And  correct  them  we  will— with  or 
without  the  supoort  of  the  President 

The  accomplishrrents  we  celebrate,  the  an- 
niversanes  we  commemorate,  are  indeed  ex- 
traordinary—especially for  those  of  us  who 
serve  America  m  tnis  House  i  -emember 
being  moved  when  by  the  eloquent  and  ele- 
gant defense  of  the  Constitution  that  was 
mounted  by  Barbara  Jordan  Think  of  how  tar 
we  have  come— two  centunes  ago  the  Consti- 
tution indefensibiv  considered  Ms.  Jordan's 
ancestors  to  be  three-fifths  cf  a  person 
Today  that  Ccnsti'.ution.  improved  by  amend- 
ments, is  interpreted  by  an  Afncan-Amencan 
on  the  Supreme  Court 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  the  outstanding 
work  produced  this  year  by  Bruce  A.  Ragsdale 
and  Joel  D  Treese.  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  the  Histonan  of  the  House  Dr  Ray- 
mond W,  SnocK.  titieo  "Biack  Amencans  m 
Congress,  1370-1989  '  This  book,  sponsored 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentenary  of  the 
U  S  House  of  Representatives,  is  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  exemple  of  how  far  Afncan-Amen- 
cans  have  come  Ther  work  celebrates  the 
lives  of  67  extraordirary  men  and  women— in- 
cluding the  fir;;  two  Aincan-Amencan  Missou- 
nans  to  serve  in  Congress,  my  friends  ana 
colleagues  William  Clay  and  Alan  Wheat 

The  promise  of  America  has  often  been  a 
promise  unful*'lled  for  Afncan-Americans  The 
dream,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Langston 
Hughes,  has  often  been  a  dream  deferred  " 
It  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  courageous 
African-Americans  that  the  cruel  mendacity  of 
denying  the  Amencan  dream  to  huge  percent- 


ages of  our  population  has  been  challenged— 
and  overcome 

Lord  knows  were  not  there  yet  Amenca 
still  has  miles  to  go  But  in  1990  we  are 
seeing  that  the  promise  of  America  is  inspinng 
the  hearts  of  millions  the  world  over  It  is 
doubly  vital  that  m  this  year,  with  the  eyes  of 
the  world  upon  us.  we  take  steps  to  make  the 
"dream  deferred"  a  dream  fulfilled.  The  les- 
sons of  the  lives  of  millions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans whom  we  remembered  this  month  teach- 
es us  that  we  can  once  again  challenge  our- 
selves to  bndge  the  gap  between  Amenca's 
promise  and  its  performance 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  each  February 
we  honor  noteworthy  Amencans  during  Black 
History  Month  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  Reverend  Theodore  Gibson  A  long 
time  Miami  resident,  Father  Gibson  has 
become  a  role  model  for  people  of  all  races 
to  follow  During  his  years  as  a  minister,  com- 
munity leader,  and  city  commissioner.  Father 
Gibson  tirelessly  fought  racial  discnmination 
and  poverty  in  his  neighborhood  of  Coconut 
Grove,  FL  I  had  the  pnvilege  of  knowing  him 
for  many  years  and  i  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  his  efforts  had  a  far-reaching  impact  on 
civil  nghts  in  Miami  His  many  accomplish- 
ments should  be  noted  today  so  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  can  follow  in  his  footsteps 
and  work  for  justice  and  social  equality. 

His  civil  rights  work  began  in  1948  when  he 
confronted  residents  of  what  was  known  as 
white  town  in  Coconut  Grove  and  complained 
about  the  poor  living  conditions  his  neighbors 
experienced  every  day  It  was  horribly  unfair, 
Father  Gibson  argued,  for  people  anywhere  to 
live  without  basic  necessities  like  indoor 
plumbing.  He,  thus,  demanded  that  the  dilapi- 
dated homes  in  his  neighborhood  be  quickly 
improved  Because  of  Father  Gibson's  relent- 
less work  on  this  issue,  the  Miami  City  Com- 
mission passed  an  ordinance  mandating  that 
landlords  install  indoor  plumbing  in  all  their 
buildings.  It  was  a  first  step  taken  by  Father 
Gibson  in  his  movement  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions throughout  Miami 

After  this  significant  victory.  Father  Gibson 
and  a  prominent  member  of  Miami's  white 
community,  Elizabeth  Virnck,  founded  the 
Slum  Clearance  Committee  Together,  they 
pressured  the  Miami  City  Commission  and 
many  prominent  property  owners  into  cleaning 
up  the  ghetto  into  which  the  'black  Grove" 
had  evolved  Father  Gibson  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  necessary  home  improvements 
for  many  of  his  neighbors  In  short,  he  felt  he 
had  a  duty  to  ensure  that  all  of  his  neighbors 
received  whatever  assistance  they  needed. 

In  1956.  a  House  committee  m  the  Florida 
legislature  searched  for  Communists  in  the 
NAACP  The  committee  demanded  from 
Father  Gibson,  then  the  president  of  the 
Miami  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  a  list  of  his 
chapters  membership  Father  Gibson  refused 
the  request  He  knew  that  many  members  of 
the  NAACP  were  schoolteachers  who  would 
probably  be  fired  if  it  became  known  that  they 
were  members  of  the  organization  Father 
Gibson,  fighting  for  his  pnnciples,  took  his 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  won.  Justice 
William  O  Douglas,  writing  the  Court's  mapn- 
ty  opinion,  hailed  Reverend  Gibson's  actions 
and  said.  "If  the  NAACP  can  be  ransacked 
because  some  Communists  have  joined,  then 


all  the  walls  of  privacy  have  come  down."  In 
short.  Father  Gibson's  life  was  more  than  a 
fight  for  racial  equality;  it  was  a  fight  to  secure 
justice  for  all. 

In  1957.  Father  Gibson  filed  suit  locally  to 
demand  that  his  son  be  allowed  to  attend 
Coral  Gables  Jr.  High  School  The  decision 
handed  down  in  Gibson  versus  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  was  in  Father  Gibson's 
favor.  While  it  ultimately  did  not  have  the  na- 
tional significance  of  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education,  it  was  indeed  very  important  in 
helping  many  of  Miami's  blacks  gam  entrance 
into  Miami's  white  schools.  As  a  result,  black 
children  received  educational  opportunities 
histoncally  denied  to  them.  This,  as  Father 
Gibson  hoped,  gave  blacks  the  chance  to 
enjoy  an  education  they  rightfully  deserved. 

Father  Gibson  remained  active  in  city  affairs 
and,  in  1972,  was  elected  to  Miami's  City 
Commission  where  he  served  with  honor  until 
his  retirement  in  1982,  Later  that  year.  Father 
Gibson  died  of  cancer.  His  untimely  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  all  of  Miami's  residents.  How- 
ever, his  accomplishments  have  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  city  and.  especially  on  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  Coconut  Grove.  He  strived 
to  change  the  system  by  working  within  it  to 
promote  social  justice  and  equality  for  all 
Father  Gibson  s  message  of  working  together 
to  solve  racial  inequality  is  as  important  for 
our  Nation  today  as  it  was  for  Miami  in  the 
1950's.  We  have  much  work  left  to  do.  but  in 
remembenng  the  work  of  Father  Gibson,  we 
see  how  far  we  have  come 

Mr  MAVROULES  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  February  is  Black  History  Month  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  Americans  who  have  traveled  a  tumultu- 
ous course  through  America's  history.  We,  as 
a  nation,  have  come  a  long  way.  However,  not 
until  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
compelled  Amenca  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
Itself,  did  we  begin  to  move  toward  a  free  and 
equal  society. 

Black  history  in  the  United  States  has  thus 
witnessed  two  major  turning  points.  The  Civil 
War  was  of  course  the  first  pivotal  change  for 
blacks  in  America  and  the  second  major 
change  was  the  civil  nghts  era  As  a  result  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  blacks  have  finally  been 
given  greater  opportunity  to  fully  participate 
and  prosper.  They  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  all  facets  of  American  society  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  benefited 

Herbert  S  Cables.  Jr..  to  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  many  contributions  black  Americans  are 
making  to  American  society  Mr  Cables  has 
had  15  years  experience  as  a  National  Park 
Service  Administrator  Dunng  his  tenure  at  the 
NPS  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  1988 
Federal  Mentonous  Executive  Rank  Award 
Mr.  Cables  has  been  involved  with  vahous 
park  and  recreation  positions  at  the  Federal 
and  city  levels  for  more  than  30  years  and 
has  served  for  7  years  as  Regional  Director  of 
NPS  operations  in  New  England.  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  a  region  that  encompasses 
40  national  park  areas  as  diverse  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Acadia  National  Park,  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore,  and  Gateway  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area  Mr.  James  Ridenour.  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Sen/ice,  stated 


that  Cables'  expehence  'has  given  him  invalu- 
able understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
National  Park  Service  works  and  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  me  as  I  acclimate  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  challenges  of  one  of  the  most 
widely  praised  Government  organizations  in 
Amenca." 

As  for  his  other  achievements,  Mr.  Cables 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  recreation  ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of  Bndgeport 
and  a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  New  York  University.  He  was  an  out- 
standing athlete  in  college  and  later  went  on 
to  become  the  first  black  coach  in  the  profes- 
sional Eastern  Basketball  League. 

Although  there  still  remains  many  obstacles, 
blacks  continue  to  make  great  headway  and 
occupy  a  mynad  of  prominent  positions  within 
our  society.  People  like  Herbert  S.  Cables,  Jr., 
continue  to  inspire  us  all  by  his  commitment 
and  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional parks  and  cultural  resources.  He  is  also 
a  role  model  for  all  Amencans.  His  career  and 
life  IS  a  testatment  to  the  progress  we  are 
making  as  a  society 

Mr.  DE  LUGO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  and 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  this  special  order  in  honor  of  Black 
History  Month.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Stokes  for  calling  this  special  order  and  Mr. 
Dellums,  the  chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
for  his  many  years  of  bold  leadership  on 
issues  of  concern  to  black  Amencans  and  all 
minorities  in  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  join  enthusi- 
astically in  observing  Black  History  Month.  For 
us  It  is  a  major  opportunity  to  celebrate  the 
pnmary  culture  of  our  islands,  where  the  vast 
majonty  of  our  people  are  black  west  Indians. 
We  are  proud  of  our  distinctive  heritage  as 
west  Indians  and  Amencans.  And  we  are  de- 
termined to  create  for  ourselves  a  distinctive 
future,  which  will  build  upon  our  unique  posi- 
tion as  a  west  Indian  and  Amencan  territory 
under  the  U.S.  flag. 

I  want  to  take  special  note  of  W/o  big 
events  that  relate  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Virgin  Islands'  own  history  within  the  context 
of  this  observance  of  Black  History  Month 

First,  just  last  week  on  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  we  dedicated  two  statues  in  Post 
Office  Square  in  Charlotte  Amalie,  now  known 
as  Educators  Park.  Statues  of  three  outstand- 
ing Virgin  Islanders  now  grace  that  park,  and 
these  three  individuals  represent  the  best  in 
community  service,  accomplishment,  and 
courage  that  are  so  important  to  remember 
duhng  Black  History  Month.  The  statues  por- 
tray J.  Antonio  Jarvis.  an  outstanding  educator 
and  newspaper  editor;  Rothschild  Francis,  a 
courageous  community  leader  who  fought  for 
the  dignity  of  all  Virgin  Islanders  after  our  is- 
lands were  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
1917;  and  Edith  Williams,  a  dedicated  teacher 
who  also  established  the  first  school  lunch 
program  in  our  islands  These  three  Virgin  Is- 
lands leaders  are  an  inspiration  for  us  as  we 
build  upon  our  history  to  create  an  even  better 
future  for  our  islands. 

Second,  it  is  good  to  note  during  Black  His- 
tory Month,  that  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  has 
been  selected  for  a  special  exhibit  dunng  this 
summer's  Smithsonian  Festival  of  Amencan 
Folklife  on  the  Mall  here  in  Washington   From 


June  27  to  July  8,  the  local  culture  of  the 
Virgin  Islands— from  folk  stones  and  native 
recipes  to  music  and  Carnival  troupes— will  be 
on  display  on  the  Mall.  Our  history  and  our 
living  culture  will  shine  brightly  dunng  that  fes- 
tival and  I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  Congress  will  be  able  to  see  Virgin  Islands 
culture  for  themselves,  thanks  to  the  Smithso- 
nian exhibit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  let  me  say  the  U.S 
Virgin  Islands  is  proud  to  share  its  unique  his- 
tory and  culture  as  part  of  this  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month 

Mr,  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  a  special  order  today  that  puts  black 
Amencans  in  the  spotlight.  Black  History 
Month  has  been  celebrated  since  1976  but  its 
origin  dates  back  to  1926  when  Dr.  Carter  G 
Woodson  set  aside  a  penod  in  February  to 
praise  the  contributions,  achievements,  and 
hentage  of  black  Amencans. 

I  nse  on  the  important  day  to  draw  attention 
to  a  group  of  Americans  that  has  survived 
slavery  and  segregation  and  has  emerged  as 
leaders  who  have  paved  the  way  for  progress 
in  our  nation. 

Because  of  Dr.  Woodson's  determined  spirit 
and  intellect,  he  landed  himself  a  spot  in  the 
history  books,  and  this  year's  Black  History 
Month  IS  dedicated  to  him.  In  1915,  he  found- 
ed a  national  movement  for  the  study,  preser- 
vation, interpretation,  and  dissemination  of 
black  history  that  surpassed  earlier  efforts. 

His  accomplishments  began  accumulating 
after  he  founded  the  Journal  of  Negro  History 
in  1916  and  served  as  its  editor  for  34  years 
In  1926.  he  launched  Negro  History  Week,  a 
public  education  program  that  reached  virtual- 
ly thousands  in  the  span  of  a  generation. 

Dr  Woodson  has  helped  bnng  the  black 
tradition  to  the  forefront  of  the  nation.  It  is 
now  our  turn  to  pay  tnbute  to  black  Ameri- 
cans' unyielding  effort  to  share  their  talents 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  honor  the  black  Amencans  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  for  their  ac- 
complishments throughout  history  I  hope  that 
you,  my  colleagues,  wil!  join  me  in  this  ac- 
knowledgment, 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  ob- 
serve Black  History  Month.  I  recently  cohost- 
ed  my  Third  Annual  Black  History  Observ- 
ances in  Columbus,  GA,  with  Dr.  Henry  Cook, 
Mr.  Sal  Siaz-Verson.  and  Mr.  Brad  Turner,  and 
in  Fort  Valley.  GA.  with  Mr  Claybon  Edwards 
and  Rev.  Julius  Simmons.  These  annual 
events  are  to  commemorate  Black  History 
Month  and  are  dedicated  to  the  recognition  of 
individuals,  organizations,  and  communities  for 
a  better  America.  These  meetings  pay  sincere 
tnbute  to  those  individuals  and  institutions 
who  have  contributed  their  efforts  and  dedi- 
cated their  existence  to  the  improvement  of 
Amenca 

Joining  me  at  these  breakfasts  were  the 
Honorable  Mike  Espy,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  John  Shannon,  and  Dr  Eunice  Thomas 
with  the  US  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services 

Both  program  sites  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  local  citizens  who  were  interested  m 
observing  Black  History  Month  They  were 
treated  to  three  excellent  speakers  who 
touched  upon  the  need  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle for  equal  rights  for  all  citizens.  Proceeds 


from  the  breakfasts  went  to  tfie  House  of 
Mercy  in  Columbus,  a  loving  home  for  less 
fortunate  people  which  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ocie  Harns  in  1976.  and  to  the  Cleveland  W. 
Pettigrew  Endowment  Fund  of  Fort  Valley 
State  College  in  Fort  Valley,  a  fund  which  as- 
sists Fort  Valley  State  College  students  and 
faculty 

Mr.  Speaker.  Black  History  Month  allows  us 
to  set  aside  a  time  m  the  daily  life  of  Amenca 
to  focus  upon  the  significant  accomplishments 
that  blacks  have  achieved  in  this  country's 
history.  However,  history  is  a  living  and  grow- 
ing thing  and  changes  that  are  taking  place 
today  will  have  deep  histoncal  significance  in 
the  future 

In  the  past  year,  we  nave  seen  Colin  Powell 
become  the  first  black  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ad  Shell  become  the  first 
black  professional  'ootball  coach  m  the 
modern  era.  and  Douglas  Wilder,  of  Virginia, 
become  the  first  black  Governor.  These  are 
important  changes,  not  just  for  these  particu- 
lar people,  who  nchly  deserve  these  positions. 
out  also  significant  to  all  other  Ame'icans. 

As  more  and  more  blacks  and  other  minon- 
ties  attain  such  distinguished  positions,  the 
more  commonplace  and  accepted  such  occur- 
rences will  become  As  these  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  participate  ana  excel  m 
their  various  jobs,  racism  and  prejudice  will 
soon  fade  into  the  darkness  of  forgotten  jeal- 
ousy ana  deserted  pettiness 

Mr  Speaker,  I  w^ant  to  thank  Congressman 
LOUIS  Stokes  for  his  reserving  this  special 
order  time  to  observe  Black  History  Month 
and  for  allowing  me  to  participate. 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  first  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Con- 
gressman LOUIS  Stokes  today  for  arranging 
this  special  time  in  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  rise  and  speak  on  black  history.  It  is 
important  that  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  our 
people,  their  cortnbution  ano  sacrifice,  in 
iiving  the  ideals  that  we  too  otten  take  for 
granted 

In  recent  months,  we  have  had  an  unprece- 
dented expe.-ience  m  heanng  from  leaoers 
from  Eastern  Europe  who  have  come  here  to 
relate  to  us  m  moving  terms  now  they  'lave 
lived  the  ideals  set  forth  by  the  founders  of 
our  Naticn  Most  recently.  President  Vaclav 
Havel,  of  Czechoslovakia  reminded  us  of  the 
way  that  responsibility  serves  as  the  underpin- 
ning for  any  rirogress  m  human  rights.  As  he 
said  "•  *  *  the  oniy  genuine  cackbone  o'  all 
our  actions,  if  they  are  to  be  moial,  is  espon- 
sibility  Responsibility  tc  somethirig  higher 
than  my  family,  my  country,  my  company  my 
success— responsibility  to  the  order  of  being 
where  all  our  actions  are  indelibly  recorded 
and  where  and  only  where  they  will  be  proper- 
ly judpec  ■' 

Mr  Speaker  we  have  heard  here  today, 
and  will  hear  more  as  this  special  order  pro- 
ceeds, of  the  giants  m  black  history  who  have 
fulfilled  that  commitment  to  responsibility 
Their  devotion  to  the  higher  order  of  human 
rights  deserves  the  thanks  of  a  nation  There 
are  many  of  those  giants  serving  with  us  in 
this  House  here  today  Who  here  cannot  hold 
but  the  deepest  resp-sct  for  the  powerful 
words  of  a  Ron  Delljms  or  the  couiage  of  a 
John  Lewis''  There  is  a  nch  pantheon  of  black 
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leaders  in  many  fields  who  should  be  rer'.em- 
bered  for  their  contnbutions  to  this  Nation 

But  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  here  today  not  to 
speak  on  the  black  Amencans  who  have  won 
fame  in  the  national  spotlight  for  their  works 
Today,  I  want  to  offer  praise  for  those  leaders 
who  have  struggled  and  sacnficed  m  their  own 
communities  tor  biack  progress.  Por  it  is  these 
local  leaders  who  stand  en  the  frontlmes  of 
human  nghts  m  every  community  across  Our 
great  Nation  and  who  are  writing  the  latest 
chapters  in  black  history 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few  individuals 
from  my  own  region  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  who  are  making  history 

The  career  cf  crusading  newspaper  publish- 
er Carlton  Goodlett  offers  a  stunning  example 
of  how  one  man  can  make  a  difference  for  his 
community  A  leading  publisher  of  biack  news- 
oapers.  Goodlett  has  worked  more  than  half  a 
century  m  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  has 
become  an  international  figure  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace 

Fof  44  years  GoodletT  has  published  the 
Sun  Reporter  in  San  Francisco,  building  that 
paper  into  a  publishing  chain  that  reaches 
from  coast  to  coast  with  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  500.000  Altr^ough  few  could  agree 
with  everv  stance  that  the  Sun  Reporter  has 
taken  over  those  years,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  Goodlett  nas  not  lived  up  to  the  paper's 
motto  Dedicated  tc  the  cause  of  the 
people— that  no  good  cause  shall  lack  a 
champion  and  that  evil  shall  not  thrive  unop- 
Dosed  ' 

Goodlett.  who  in  1938  became  the  first 
black  to  gam  a  psychology  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  said  that  "I  was 
trained  to  cure  human  illness,  but  i  found  that 

I  spent  most  of  my  life  trying  to  cure  the  social 
cathoiogy  Known  as  racism  '  As  a  crusading 
black  weekly,  the  Sun  Reporter  encountered 
many  of  the  social  problems  that  were  con- 
fronting the  black  population  moving  into  the 
bay  area  to  work  m  its  many  shipyards. 

An  early  campaign  was  to  combat  pb  dis- 
crimination Goodlett  participated  in  the  law- 
suit that  forced  the  boilermakers  union  to  end 
its  policy  of  enrolling  black  workers  into  a  seg- 
regated auxiliary  his  paper  was  firebombed 
over  his  antigambling  crusade  and  he  faced 
the  loss  of  advertisers  for  his  anticrime  cam- 
paign. 

He  has.  m  the  words  of  one  labor  ally, 
"steel  in  his  bones." 

An  untinng  advocate  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment and  world  peace.  Goodlett.  in  1963.  suc- 
ceeded Or  W.E  B  du  Bois  and  Paul  Robeson 
as  a  member  of  the  World  Peace  Council  Pre- 
sidium Goodlett's  Sun  Reporter  was  among 
the  fust  black  '•ewspapers  to  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam war  He  also  helped  persuade  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  to  unite  the  civil  rights  crusade  in 
Amenca  with  the  peace  movement 

In  1966  Goodlett  was  the  second  black  in 
nearly  100  years  to  "jn  for  Governor  in  the 
United  States  Although  unsuccessful.  Good- 
lett continued  to  promote  other  blacks  to  elec- 
tive office  Terry  Francois,  who  Goodlett 
helped  become  the  first  black  person  to  sit  on 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supen/isors,  has 
said  of  him:  "  '  *  that  there's  no  one  who's 
made  a  greate'  impact  on  the  welfare  or  the 
fate  of  the  black  community  since  Wortd  War 

II  •  •  •.■' 


Goodlett  has  certainly  not  been  alone  in  his 
efforts  to  bnng  human  dignity  and  opportunity 
to  his  community. 

The  Reverend  Cecil  Williams,  pastor  of  San 
Francisco's  Glide  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Church,  has  developed  a  crusade  to  fight  the 
crack  epidemic  in  his  community  Glide's 
"Fact  on  Crack"  attack  began  m  1988  and  is 
now  acknowledged  as  among  the  leading  pro- 
grams in  the  country  to  confront  crack  co- 
caine addicting  and  to  find  solutions  for 
people  struggling  to  end  their  dependence  on 
the  drug. 

Following  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake, 
Rev.  Williams  led  his  Glide  Church  to  help 
more  than  1,500  homeless  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  Glide  served  over  60.000  meals. 
placed  dozens  of  people  in  temporary  housing 
and  provided  human  services  for  hundreds. 
ranging  from  new  clothing  to  basic  personal 
hygiene  needs  m  the  week  following  the 
earthquake 

Over  the  years.  LeRoy  King,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  late  ILWU 
vice  president  Bill  Cheater,  helped  build  a  pro- 
gressive labor-church-community  coalition 
This  coalition  proved  a  powerful  force  in  the 
public  life  of  the  bay  area.  King  helped  the 
ILWU  put  together  a  model  of  urban  racial  in- 
tegration in  1960  known  as  the  St  Francis 
Square,  a  middle-mcome  housing  cooperative 

The  sense  of  community  help  is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  by  Enola  Maxwell.  A  commu- 
nity volunteer  since  coming  to  San  Francisco 
on  July  4.  1948,  Ms.  Maxwell  loined  the  free- 
dom nders  in  the  1960's  to  march  for  equal 
nghts  with  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  in 
the  South.  She  brought  the  spint  of  the  move- 
ment back  to  San  Francisco  where  she  found- 
ed the  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House  m 
1970.  As  its  executive  director,  she  has  fos- 
tered an  extraordinary  multipurpose  communi- 
ty program  that  offers  wide-ranging  youth  and 
elderly  programs,  recreation,  luvemle  diversion 
programs,  substance  abuse  help,  basic  educa- 
tion, summer  lunch  programs,  a  social  devel- 
opment program  for  the  disabled,  and  even  a 
theater  ensemble 

As  her  son  Ronald  Hatter,  a  neighborhood 
house  volunteer,  describes  her  work,  "from 
the  civil  rights  struggle  you  come  back  and 
learn  the  community  needs  are  here  " 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  black  leaders  who  have  contnbutea  to 
their  community.  They — and  the  thousands  of 
others  across  the  United  States— should  also 
be  honored  during  this  special  month  Black 
history,  we  must  remember,  is  being  wntten 
every  day  As  events  in  recent  months  have 
shown,  the  United  States  remains  the  beacon 
of  hope  for  human  nghts  worldwide  But  we 
must  not  let  this  glow  mask  the  work  that 
must  still  be  done  here  at  home  to  make 
equal  opportunity,  equal  rights,  and  economic 
freedom  a  reality  in  America. 

Mr  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  would  first 
like  to  commend  Congressman  Stokes  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order  to  mark  the  observ- 
ance of  Black  History  Month 

With  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  earlier 
this  month,  it  is  particulariy  fitting  that  Con- 
gress has  designated  this  February  as  Black 
History  Month. 


Mr.  Mandela,  who  through  27  years  of  im- 
prisonment, remained  steadfast  and  unwilling 
to  compromise  his  beliefs  in  order  to  loosen 
the  ties  of  apartheid  that  have  bound  South 
Africans  for  so  long,  is  symbolic  of  countless 
African-Amencans  who  have  suffered  soley 
due  to  the  color  of  their  skin  and  who  have 
heroically  struggled  to  bnng  about  necessary 
changes  m  our  society 

Many  have  fought,  bled  and  died  so  that  Af- 
rican-Americans could  be  recognized  as  first 
class  citizens  with  equal  rights.  Many  whose 
names  will  never  be  known,  and  some  whose 
names  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  stand  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
unsung  heroes  who  have  helped  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  our  great  country  It  is  be- 
cause of  these  quiet  warriors  that  prominent 
leaders  of  the  past  such  as  Carter  G.  Wood- 
son. Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  Frederick 
Douglass.  W.E.B.  Dubois.  Malcolm  X.  Dr  Ben- 
jamin E  Mays.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Paul 
Robeson  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  were 
able  to  pave  the  road  for  Afncan-Americans 
leaders  of  today. 

We  must  never  forget  that  these  leaders 
are  the  fruits  of  years  of  labor  More  impor- 
tantly, we  must  remember  the  branches, 
stems  and  roots  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
that  held  these  fruits  in  place  so  that  they 
could  blossom  and  beco.me  ripe  m  their  own 
time 

We  must  remember  roots  like  William  Whip- 
per  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
the  nonviolent  movement.  Ida  B  Wells,  who  in 
1898  went  to  President  McKiniey  for  help  be- 
cause of  the  abhorrent  lyncnmgs  of  African- 
Americans,  Sojourner  Truth  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  anti-slavery  speakers  in  the 
1800's.  George  T  Downing,  who  was  a  leader 
in  working  for  equal  rights  for  black  troops 
during  the  Civil  War  and  Harriet  Tubman,  who 
risked  her  life  time-and-time  again  to  carry 
slaves  through  the  underground  railroad  to 
freeoom 

Yes.  these  are  a  few.  but  there  are  more. 
We  must  never  forget  those  roots  that  took 
their  lives  into  their  hands  when  they  stood 
tall  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  burning 
crosses  m  order  to  exercise  their  rights  to 
vote,  to  sit  at  lunch  counters,  drink  from  water 
fountains,  use  public  facilities  and  to  sit  m  the 
front  of  the  bus  We  must  keep  in  mind  the 
roots  that  wore  willing  to  die  m  the  Civil  War 
for  a  country  that  would  never  claim  them  as 
her  own  We  must  keep  in  mind  those  roots 
that  held  fast  to  faith  and  inner  strength  when 
every  hour  seemed  darker  than  the  one 
before  These  are  the  roots  of  Afncan-Amen- 
canism  that  must  never  be  forgotten 

Lastly,  we  must  be  mindful  of  roots  like 
Oscar  Micheaux,  a  novelist  and  filmmaker 
who  was  determined  to  present  the  truth  and 
view  the  Afncan-.Amencan  heart  at  close 
range,  whose  branches  brought  forth  the  fruits 
of  writers  like  Langston  Hughes,  Margaret 
Walker,  James  Baldwin,  and  directors  like, 
Robert  Townsend.  Lorraine  Hansberry  and 
Spike  Lee 

We  must  be  mindful  of  roots  like  Alexander 
T  Augusta,  a  physician,  soldier  and  professor 
who  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  Charies  Drew. 
Patnck  Healy,  Ernest  E   Just.  Dr  Percy  Julian, 
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House  of  Representatives,  Richard  Hatcher, 
who  was  elected  the  first  Afncan-Amencan 
mayor  of  Gary,  IN.  and  Douglas  Wilder,  the 
first  Afncan-Amencan  elected  as  Governor  of 
Virginia. 
Because  so  many  lives  were  lost  m  the 
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Dr.   Olive   O.   Callendar  and    Dr    Roland   B.     presidents,  mclud^g  Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert     served  this  Nation  courageously  from  Lexing- 

'we  must  be  mindful  of  the  roots  of  Jeffer-  ""Tr^Ts^'.^'^T.^e  "heTe^L  of  the  Di  nT  '"'  .^r"'  '°  "^^"^'^  ^^^^  "^'^'^ 
son  Franklin  Long,  our  former  colleague  of  vision  of  MinorS^A^LsunrRoo^^^^^^^^  thrnnXl  nf','°^'^p°'M'^"^'/°"  ^"^hes  or 
Georgia  who  was  the  first  Afncan-Amencan  National  Youth  Adm.nSionfnth^^ScSy  h^s  mon  h  ou  'h^orv  f  T"'  '"<^«flr''°"* 
Member  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Ms.  Bethune  examined  several  project's  St  '  ner  and  less  coSlJnT  ""  ^  ™"' 
Representatives.  Because  of  his  voice,  the  were  established  dunng  the  depression  to  sCfrk  h  Jtnr!  Mlth  ?' 
fruits  of  his  branches  stretched  forth  to  bear  meet  the  needs  of  the  country's  youth  and  ._^'3'=^  "'^'ory  Month  also  serves  to  help 
Edward  Brooke,  the  first  and  only  African-  worked  to  have  some  of  the  NYA  funds  allo- 
Amencan  US.  Senator,  Julian  bond,  who  was  cated  to  vanous  Afncan-Amencan  institutions 
nominated  for  Vice-President  in  1968.  Shirley  including  Bethune-Cookman  College  A  spe- 
Chisholm,  our  former  colleague  who  was  the  cial  advisor  to  President  Roosevelt  Ms  Be- 
first    African-American    woman    in    the    US  thune  held  a  coveted  position  as  one  of  the 

few    Afncan-Americans    who    had    personal 
access  to  the  President. 

Her  position  as  a  prominent  and  effective 

leader  m  the  black  community,  however,  took 

her  beyond  the  responsibilities  of  a  political 

-  -     ---        -  -  figure    Mobilized  by  the  need  to  address  the 

struggle  for  equality,  we  must  be  mindful  that  community's  spintual  concerns,  for  example 

the  struggle  is  not  over.  It  is  not  over  when  we  Ms    Bethunes  work  often  included  religious 

are    losing    our    leaders    through    racial    mail  programs.    The    frequent   confrontations   with         "   *****   '"    '^'°   '"3'   ^'-   Woodson   estab- 

bombings;  it  is  not  over  when  we  are  losing  societal  discnmination  in  schools,  pnsons  and     ''^^^'^  ^'^  scholarly  journal  detailing  the  contn- 

our  future  leaders  to  drugs,  it  is  not  over  when  hospitals  compelled  Ms.  Bethune  to  organize     ^"^'°"s  °'  t)'3ck  Amencans.  I  hope  all  citizens 

Afncan-Amencan   college   enrollment   is   slip-  mission  schools,  a  hospital  in  Daytona  Beach 

ping  rapidly.  There  is  so  much  more  that  has  and  fund-raising  activities  to  support  these  en- 

to  be  done.  Black  History  Month  reminds  me  deavors— all  of  which   required   her  personal 

of  this  and  the  words  of  Vernon  E   Jordan  Jr .  and  constant  participation 

when  he  said.  "Civil  Rights  don't  take  place  m        Ms     Bethune's    immense    contributions    to 

a  vacuum.  They  are  meaningful  only  in  the  progressive  history  in  the  United  States  are  to 

real  world  where  people  have  to  sun^^ive  to  be    highly   commended   and   appreciated    In 

work,  to  raise  their  families,  to  instill  in  their  memory   of   her   devotion   and   determination 

children  hope  for  the  future  and  the  skills  to  Ms    Bethunes  work  should  be  remembered 

function  in  society  where  a  broad  back  and  a  as  one  of  the  most  significant  influences  on 

desire  to  work  are  no  longer  enough  '  ..-_... 
Mrs.  PATTERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of 

Black  History  Month,  1  would  like  to  pay  tribute 

to  a  dynamic  woman  whose  life-long  work  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amencans 
Mary  McCleod  Bethune— educator,  political 

adviser,  community  leader,  and  mother— was 

born  in  1875  and  raised  in  my  home  State  of 

South    Carolina    m   the   town    of    Mayesville 


those  who  never  heard  Martin  Luther  King's 
empowering  words  to  be  moved  by  them  for 
years  to  come.  More  recent  leaders,  such  as 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  and  the  cun-ent 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Virginia,  Douglas 
Wilder,  are  also  honored  with  the  celebration 
of  this  month  It  is  only  through  studying  these 
individuals  that  Amencans  will  feel  the  pride 
we  should  in  the  contnbutions  of  black  Amen- 
cans. It  IS  only  through  praising  these  individ- 
uals that  our  children  will  have  the  role 
models  they  need  to  perpetuate  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predecessors. 

It  was  in   1916  that  Dr.   Woodson  estab- 
tailing 

hope  all  citizens 
take  the  time  to  honor  those  who  overcome 
great  obstacles  to  their  own  personal  success 
to  help  build  a  Nation  that  now  cherishes 
those  sacrifices  and  the  nch  results  they  pro- 
duced 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  taking  out  this  special 
o-'der  today  in  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month 

Mr   CLEMENT    Mr   Speaker.  I  am  pleased 


this    Nation  s    responsibility    to    cultivate    the     ^°  J°"^  "^^  colleagues  m  commemorating  Black 


History  Month  and  I  would  especially  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tnbute  to  three 
black  universities  m  my  hometown  Nashville 
TN. 

Dunng  Black  History  Month,  we  pause  to  re- 
flect on  the  achievements  of  black  Americans. 
Lessons  learned  by  examining  history  can  pro- 
vide the  groundwork  for  growth,  progress  and 


ideals  expressed  m  freedom  and  equality 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  1  stand  here 
before  you  today  to  commemorate  this  out- 
standing individual,  whose  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence continues  to  inspire  us  as  we  cele- 
brate Black  History  Month 
Mr    PICKETT    Mr.   Speaker,   it  is  my  great 
vuui    wa.uiiiia    111    me    luwii    oi    iviayesviiie      pleasure  to  participate  in  this  celebration  of     "'"'^  '"^  grounaworK  tor  growth,  progress  and 
emerging  from  a  home  that  emphasized  the     Black    History    Month,    which,    for    the    past     '°^  avoiding  a  reputation  of  mistakes  society 
necessity  of  living  by  high  standards.  Ms   Be-     decade  and  a  half,  has  greatly  enriched  our     ^^^^  "^  "^^  P^st 

thune  learned  early  the  importance  of  setting     appreciation  of  the  many  contributions  black         '  ^^  ^®^  ^'Qot  to  note  that  many  of  the 
goals  and  including  others  ir:  her  active  quest     Americans  have  made  to  our  country  prominent  black  Americans  who  made  signifi- 

to  fulfill  them  Dr.   Carter  C    Woodson,  the  focus  of  this 

With  the  collective  well-being  of  African-  year  s  commemoration,  was  a  pioneer  in  doc- 
umenting the  accomplishments  of  black  Amer- 
icans As  a  historian  best  known  for  establish- 
ing Negro  History  Week,  the  precursor  tc 
BlacK  History  Month.  Dr  Woodson,  helped  ini- 
tiate the  study  of  achievements  which  previ- 
ously went  unrecognized. 
I   am  pleased  that  Dr.   Woodson's  legacy 


Amencans  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Ms  Bethune 
focused  primarily  on  education  as  the  means 
by  which  to  challenge  the  social,  intellectual, 
political,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  day 
The  choice  to  concentrate  her  efforts  m  the 
education  field  resulted  from  a  childhood  inci- 
dent, in  which  a  white  playmate  took  a  book 


away  from  her— explaining  that  the  book  was     lives  on  in  our  schools  and  throughout  our 


not  for  her  since  black  people  could  not  read 
At  that  point,  for  her,  education,  particularly 
reading,  became  the  symbol  of  racial  differ- 
ences and  the  key  to  dismantling  these  differ- 
ences 
The   list   of   her   accomplishments   appears 


country  No  more  should  our  youngsters  re- 
ceive an  education  that  limits  the  definition  of 
famous  Americans  by  race 

Without  Black  History  Month,  many  Amen- 
cans would  probably  never  learn  about  the 
lives  of  so  many  individuals  whose  impact  is 
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endless,  as  they  spanned  nearly  60  of  her  80     still    felt   today.    They   would   probably    never 
'"^""^  know  of  the  important  medical  contnbutions  of 

Percy  Lavon,  the  first  scientist  to  synthesize 


years. 

After  continuing  her  education  m  North 
Carolina  and  Chicago,  Ms  Bethune  married 
and  started  a  family  She  then  taught  for  a 
number  of  years  before  founding  Bethune- 
Cookman  College  in  Daytona  Beach,  FL.  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  she  was  vice- 


cant  contnbutions  to  our  Nation's  history  and 
who  participated  m  the  struggle,  for  equal  op- 
portunity were  natives  of  Nashville. 

Throughout  the  struggle  equality  and  civil 
rights,  black  educational  institutions  and 
churches  provided  a  backdrop  for  communi- 
cating ideas  and  nurtunng  social  and  ideologi- 
cal beliefs  The  three  black  universities  in 
Nashville  have  histoncally  served  as  forums 
for  the  development  of  ideas  and  social 
change  Equally  important,  they  are  contribu- 
tions to  Nashville,  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  world 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Fisk 
University.  MeHarry  Medical  College  and  Ten- 
nessee State  University  by  bnefly  summanzing 
their  histones  and  their  unique  roles  with  the 
black  community 

FlSK  UNIVERSITY 

Fisk  University  began  as  Fisk  Free  School, 
one   of   four   schools   founded   for   freedmeri 


cortisone,  or  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  who  per 

formed  the  first  open  heart  surgery  in   1893  _.    „^,^ 

Without  this  month,  the  courage  of  explorers  dunng  the  Union  Army'occupat'io'n  oT'Nash 

such  as  Chnstopher  Columbus'  captain  on  the  ville.  In  October  1865,  the  American  Mission- 

:.'    .    V.u  "m'  r  '7  ;::■  '  '    ■""  ""      ^"^^  ^"^  Matthew  Henson,  who  reached  the  ary  Association,  the  Western  Freedman's  Aid 

president  of  the  National  Urban  League  and     North  Pole  before  Robert  Peary,  would  also  Commission   and  the   U  S    Bureau  of  Refu 

president  of  the  National  Association  of  Col-     go  unnoticed    Many  Amencans  would  never  gees.  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  decid- 

ored  Women    Ms   Bethune  also  sen/ed  as  an     know  about  World  War  II  heroes  like  Dome  ed  tc  open  a  school  to  help  answer  the  edu 

advisor  on  Afncan-Amencan  education  for  five     Miller  and  other  black  Amencans  who  have  cational  needs  of  freed  slaves 
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In  December  1865,  Gen.  Clinton  Bowen 
Fisk,  head  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  secured  housing  for  the  school 
in  several  old  Union  Army  Hospital  buildings 
between  Church  Street  and  what  is  now  Char- 
lotte Avenue. 

On  January  9.  1866,  the  school's  founders, 
John  Ogden  arxl  Erastus  Cravath  and  Gov 
William  G.  Brownlow,  addressed  the  dedica- 
tion cererrronies.  The  school  taught  basic  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  school  subjects. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  and  with  the  re 
opening  of  the  Nashville  public  schools  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  the  need  for  basic  education  was 
less  pressing.  The  institution  was  chartered  as 
Fisk  University  on  August  22.  1867 

Now  chartered  as  a  university.  Fisk  needed 
new  quarters.  In  1871,  the  surplus  Union  Army 
Fort  Gillem  was  purchased.  A  student  choir. 
organized  in  1867  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  George  L.  White,  began  tounng  the 
Nation  in  order  to  raise  funds  tor  new  build- 
ings. This  group,  called  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Sing- 
ers, raised  over  550,000  for  the  construction 
of  histonc  Jubilee  Hall 

By  the  1890s,  Fisk's  curriculum  had  ex- 
panded to  include  liberal  arts,  theology,  teach- 
er training,  and  a  secondary  school  Simuita 
neously  the  campus  continued  to  expand 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  the  arrival  of 
a  second  generation  of  freed  blacks,  the 
school  began  to  undergo  even  greater 
changes  in  curnculum  and  teaching  methods 
As  time  passed  and  the  institution  grew,  de- 
mands were  made  for  more  blacks  on  the 
Fisk  faculty  and  in  the  administration  In  1947 
Charles  S.  Johnson  became  the  first  black  to 
head  the  university. 

Amid  the  civil  nghts  movement  during  the 
1960's,  and  facing  diminishing  financial  sup- 
port from  white  donors.  Fisk  was  forced  to  dip 
into  its  SI  5  million  endowment 

Since  the  I960's  the  school  has  continued 
to  work  to  increase  its  financial  base 

Under  the  capable  hand  of  Dr  Henry 
Ponder.  Fisk  University  is  providing  education- 
al opportunibes  to  the  students  it  serves 

MEHARRV  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Meharry  Medical  College  originated  m  1876 
as  the  medical  division  of  Central  Tennessee 
College,  an  institution  established  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  founder  and  first  president  of  Meharry 
Medical  College  was  Dr  George  Whipple  Hub- 
bard, a  former  Union  soldier  who  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  txirn  in  New  Hampshire  in  1841 
While  still  in  school.  Hubbard  t)egan  the  work 
of  building  Meharry.  serving  as  sole  instructor. 
religious  advisor  and  superintendent  of  the 
teaching  hospital 

Meharry's  dental  and  pharmaceutical  de- 
partments were  organized  m  1886  and  1889, 
respectively.  There  was  only  one  member  in 
the  first  graduating  class  in  1890  In  1910  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  Mercy  Hospital  was 
transferred  to  Meharry 

Meharry  Medical  College  was  granted  a 
charter  separate  from  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, which  has  changed  its  name  to  Walden 
University,  on  October  13.  1915 

On  February  1,  1921,  Dr  John  J  Mullow- 
ney.  a  1908  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  former  faculty  member  of 


Girard  College  in  Philadelphia,  became  the 
second  president  of  Meharry.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, admission  requirements  were  ngorous- 
ly  administered,  the  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers increased,  research  and  hospital  facilities 
were  expanded,  the  bed  capacity  was  in- 
creased to  100.  outpatient  clinics  were  reorga- 
nized according  to  specialty  and  a  hospital  su- 
penntendent  was  employed 

With  contnbutions  from  the  general  educa- 
tion board  and  the  Rockefeller,  Rosenwald. 
Eastman,  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  together 
with  assistance  from  the  city  of  Nashville  and 
Meharry  alumni,  the  college  moved  from  south 
Nashville  to  its  present  location  m  north  Nash- 
ville adjacent  to  Fisk  University  In  1923,  when 
there  were  still  many  class  B  medical  schools, 
Meharry  was  awarded  an  A  rating. 

In  1938  the  distinguished  internist  and 
scholar.  Dr  Edward  J  Turner,  assumed  the 
post  of  president  Dr  Turner  modified  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  medical  school,  insisting  on  a 
more  scientific  approach  and  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  proper  clinical  procedures  Dunng 
this  time,  Meharry  began  to  experience  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  it  confronted  throughout 
the  1940s. 

In  1952  Dr  Harold  D,  West  was  named  the 
firs;  black  president  of  the  school.  Under  Dr. 
West's  guidance,  the  school  initiated  fiscal  ex- 
pansion and  started  a  S20  million  fund  drive. 
Land  adjacent  to  the  campus  was  purchased 
and  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  Division  of  Dental  Technology  were  termi- 
nated and  significant  improvements  were 
made  to  the  curriculum  and  the  facilities  in  the 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

in  1968  Dr  Lloyd  Elam  was  appointed 
president.  Meharry  then  established  a  gradu- 
ate school  offering  a  PhD  degree  in  basic  sci- 
ences and  a  school  of  allied  health  profes- 
sions in  conjunction  with  Tennessee  State 
and  Fisk  Universities.  New  buildings  for  the 
school  of  medicine  and  dentistry  and  a  new 
hospital  building  were  constructed  in  the 
1970's 

Led  by  its  current  president.  Dr  David 
Satcher.  Meharry  Medical  College  continues 
to  provide  not  only  quality  medical  educations 
to  future  health  professionals,  but  provides 
cntically  needed  medical  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Tennessee  State  University,  as  it  exists 
today,  is  the  result  of  the  July  1,  1979,  merger 
of  the  former  Tennessee  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  TSU 
developed  from  a  normal  school  tor  Negroes 
to  Its  current  university  status 

The  origins  of  the  school  date  to  1909, 
when  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  cre- 
ated the  Agncultural  and  Industnal  State 
Normal  School,  along  with  two  other  normal 
schools 

In  1922  the  institution  was  elevated  to  the 
status  of  a  4-year  teacher  s  college  which  was 
empowered  to  grant  bachelor's  degrees.  The 
first  degrees  were  granted  in  June  1924 
During  the  same  year,  the  institution  became 
known  as  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Normal  College  In  1927  the  word  normal  was 
dropped  from  the  school's  name. 

The  general  assembly  of  1941  authorized 
the  State  board  of  education  to  substantially 


upgrade  the  college's  educational  program  to 
include  establishment  of  graduate  studies 
leading  to  the  master's  degree.  Graduate  cur- 
ricula was  first  offered  in  several  branches  of 
teacher  education.  The  first  master's  degree 
was  awarded  by  the  college  in  June  1944. 

Accreditation  of  the  institution  by  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  was 
first  obtained  in  1 946. 

In  August  1951.  the  institution  was  granted 
university  status  by  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  reorganization  of  the 
institution's  educational  program  included  the 
establishment  of  the  graduate  school,  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  school  of 
education  and  the  school  of  engineenng. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  addition 
of  other  schools  in  agnculture,  business  and 
home  economics. 

The  university  was  elevated  to  a  full-fledged 
land  grant  university  by  the  State  board  of 
education  in  August  1958.  The  Land  Grant 
University  Program,  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  included  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  the  division  of  business,  the  divi- 
sion of  extension  and  continuing  education 
and  the  department  of  aerospace  studies. 

A  school  of  allied  health  professions  was 
authorized  in  1974.  from  which  a  school  of 
nursing  was  created  in  1979.  The  school  of 
business  was  also  established  in  1974. 

What  initially  began  in  1947  as  an  extension 
center  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  based 
in  Knoxville.  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Nashville,  offered  only  1  year  of  extension 
credit  until  1960.  In  1960  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  approved  2 
years  of  extension  credit  at  the  university  in 
Nashville.  Authonzatlon  was  granted  in  1963 
to  extend  the  credit  to  3  years. 

To  more  fully  realize  its  commitment  as  a 
full  function  evening  university,  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  became  a  full 
fledged  4-year  degree  granting  institution  in 
1971  after  successfully  completing  necessary 
requirements  for  accreditation  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Dunng 
the  same  year,  the  general  assembly  sanc- 
tioned the  institution  as  a  bona  fide  campus  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  new  uni- 
versity occupied  its  quarters  in  a  building  at 
10th  and  Charlotte  Avenues  in  Nashville. 

Following  erection  of  the  building  at  10th 
and  Charlotte,  a  decade-long  litigation  to  dis- 
mantle the  dual  system  of  higher  education  in 
Tennessee  ensued,  culminating  with  a  court 
order  issued  by  Judge  Frank  Gray  in  February 
1977.  which  ordered  the  merger  of  the  two 
schools. 

Today.  TSU  is  led  by  President  Otis  Floyd, 
and  like  the  other  two  black  universities  in 
Nashville.  TSU  has  developed  a  national  repu- 
tation for  quality  in  education. 

Most  importantly,  the  three  black  universi- 
ties in  Nashville  continue  to  provide  forums  for 
creativity,  the  development  of  ideas  and  a  cli- 
mate for  educational  and  social  progress 
Fisk,  Meharry  and  TSU  also  serve  as  partners 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
our  city  and  region. 

Dunng  Black  History  Month,  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize Nashville's  three  black  universities  and 
salute   everyone  associated   with   the   institu- 


tions since  their  creation.  Despite  facing  many 
difficult  obstacles  throughout  the  years,  Fisk 
University.  Meharry  Medical  College  and  Ten- 
nessee State  University  have  grown  into 
strong  educational  institutions. 

1  believe  that  when  Amenca's  history  is  re- 
viewed a  century  from  now.  many  of  the 
people  who  will  have  played  prominent  roles 
in  the  events  which  shaped  our  country  will  be 
graduates  of  Nashville's  three  black  universi- 
ties. 

I  also  want  to  reemphasize  my  strong  com- 
mitment to  FisK  Meharry  and  TSU  and  pledge 
my  full  support,  cooperation  and  effort  in  the 
continued  growth  and  vitality  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  reserving  this  time  to  celebrate 
Black  History  Month. 

Today,  we  pay  tnbute  to  black  Americans 
who  have  made  significant  contnbutions  to 
Amenca  and  its  history.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  contnbutions 
of  the  distinguished  educator,  Booker  T 
Washington. 

Mr.  Washington  was  born  on  a  plantation  in 
Franklin  County  VA  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Maiden.  WV  after  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. His  mother,  determined  to  see  that 
her  children  were  educated,  obtained  a  copy 
of  Webster's  "Blue-back  Spelling  Book, "  and 
Mr.  Washington  mastered  the  alphabet  dunng 
a  time  when  there  were  few  blacks  able  to 
read. 

Mr.  Washington  continued  his  studies,  while 
working  in  a  coal  mine  and  salt  furnace  dunng 
the  day.  One  day  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  miners  who  were  discussing  a 
school  that  was  known  for  educating  blacks. 
He  enrolled  in  Hampton  Institute  in  1872  and 
graduated  with  honors  in  1 875.  He  returned  to 
teach  school  in  Maiden,  WV.  for  a  short  while 
before  leaving  to  further  his  education.  Mr 
Washington  became  known  for  his  oratorical 
skills  and  was  m  great  demand  as  a  public 
speaker  throughout  the  country.  His  desire  to 
leave  an  Impact  when  he  spoke,  resulted  in 
one  of  his  most  famous  phrases.  "In  all  things 
that  are  purely  social  we  can  be  as  separate 
as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all 
things  essential  to  mutual  progress". 

Booker  T.  Washington  established  the  well 
known  Tuskegee  Institute  In  Tuskegee,  AL 
and  his  philosophy  was  to  ensure  that  blacks 
learned  that  through  hard  work,  proper  social 
graces,  and  economic  progress,  they  would 
be  ready  to  face  the  many  challenges  of  life. 
Tuskegee  Institute  will  always  stand  as  a 
legacy  to  this  great  black  Amencan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  own  Fourth  District  of  West 
Virginia.  I  have  a  black  histoncal  college  which 
espouses  these  virtues,  Bluefield  State  Col- 
lege, in  Bluefield,  WV.  In  closing,  let  us  re- 
member those  black  Amehcans  whose  contn- 
butions to  our  country  and  world  are  too  nu- 
merous to  recount  here.  As  we  look  around 
the  world  and  rejoice  in  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  South  Africa,  by  the  recent  re- 
lease of  Nelson  Mandela  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Berlin  Wall,  let  Amenca  not  regress,  but 
continue  to  fight  for  equal  rights,  liberty,  and 
justice  for  all.  We  are  all  children  of  God. 

Mr    DYSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    Black    History 
Month   IS  a   special   event  that  provides  all 
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Americans  with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  impressive  contributions  of  black  Amen- 
cans  to  the  success  of  our  Nation.  Indeed. 
Americans  are  proud  of  such  historical  figures 
as  Fredenck  Douglas.  George  Washington 
Carver,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  and  of  such 
contemporary  leaders  as  Carter  Woodson, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  Thurgood  Marshall,  and 
Rosa  Parks  These  men  and  women  and 
many  others  not  mentioned  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  their  gifts  to  American  scholar- 
ship, literature,  technological  innovation,  and 
civil  liberties,  which  are  admired,  if  not  envied, 
the  world  over.  Through  their  example  of  cour- 
age and  determination,  often  displayed  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  these  men  and  women  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  hope  that  is  essential  for 
younger  generations,  who  strive  for  similar 
achievements. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to  highlight  the  wide 
range  of  black  Amencan  contributions.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  two  native  Mary- 
landers,  Harnet  Tubman  and  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker.  Harnet  was  born  in  Maryland's  Dor- 
chester County  in  the  eariy  1820's.  Harnet 
fled  to  the  North  to  escape  slavery  and 
helped  300  slaves,  including  her  parents,  to 
flee  through  the  "Underground  Railroad."  By 
tounng  the  North  to  decry  slavery,  Harnet 
defied  those  people  offenng  an  unbelievable 
S40,000  reward  for  her  capture.  She  demand- 
ed not  only  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  also  a 
redefinition  of  women's  nghts. 

Dunng  the  Civil  War.  she  served  as  a  nurse, 
spy.  and  scout  for  the  Union  forces.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  countryside  from  her  days 
as  a  conductor  on  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road," she  was  considered  especially  valuable 
as  a  scout.  Dunng  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
she  opened  her  home  in  Aubum,  MA.  to  the 
aged  and  needy.  She  died  in  1913.  leaving 
her  home  to  postenty  as  a  monument  to  her 
character  and  will. 

Benjamin  Banneker,  born  a  free  black  in 
Baltimore  County  in  1731,  was  a  self-taught 
man  of  science  and  an  almanac  maker,  who 
helped  to  draw  the  plans  for  the  Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia. By  profession,  he  was  a  tobacco 
planter  His  amateur  interest  in  astronomy  led 
him  to  make  projections  for  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses  and  to  compute  tables  of  the  loca- 
tions of  celestial  bodies.  Abolition  societies  m 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  instrumental 
in  the  publication  of  almanacs  of  his  findings. 
At  the  age  of  30,  Benjamin  constructed  a 
stnking  wooden  clock  without  having  seen  a 
clock  before  that  time,  although  he  had  exam- 
ined a  pocket  watch. 

Benjamin  did  not  forget  his  brethren  m 
chains.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  letter  rebuking  Jef- 
ferson for  his  proslavery  views  and  urging  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Described  by  some  wnters 
as  the  first  Amencan  black  man  of  science, 
Benjamin  was  an  extremely  competent  mathe- 
matician and  amateur  astronomer. 

Neariy  one  century  later.  Abraham  Lincoln 
continued  the  call  for  freedom  In  his  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  stating: 

That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.D.  1863. 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State 
or  designated  part  of  a  State  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  shall  be  then,  thencefor- 
ward, and  forever  free  •  *  *." 


The  desegregation  movement  of  the  1950's 
and  the  civil  rights  rrrovement  of  the  1960'8 
yielded  victones  as  awe-inspiring  as  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln himself.  Because  so  many  of  the  blacKji 
people  we  honor  were  and  are  activists  for^\ 
greater  civil  liberties.  Black  History  Month 
offers  the  valuable  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  pnnaples  that  result  in  tree  "-" 
minds  and  free  spints.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  protect  civil  liberties  in  our 
own  country,  even  as  we  pray  for  Nelson 
f^andela.  Bishop  Tutu,  and  the  milions  of 
black  South  Afncans  who  are  working  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  greater  democracy  in 
their  country.  In  order  for  Amenca  to  lead  by 
example,  we  must  ensure  that  all  Amencan 
men  and  women  are  treated  equally  by  our 
laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  black  Amencans. 
not  the  least  of  which  is  their  persistence  in 
fighting  for  a  commitment  to  civil  liberties  that 
benefits,  not  only  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Amencans.  but  the  world  community 
as  well. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Feb- 
ruary as  Black  History  Month.  In  1926.  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson  had  an  idea  to  celebrate 
the  forgotten,  ignored,  and  overlooked 
achievements  of  a  race  of  people  Beginning 
as  Negro  History  Week,  Dr.  Woodson's  cre- 
ation was  designated  by  Congress  in  1976  as 
a  month-long  observance  intended  for  all 
Amencans  to  learn  of  and  appreciate  the  ac- 
complishments of  African-Amencans. 

"The  Father  of  Black  History "  in  the  United 
States  began  life  as  a  son  of  former  slaves. 
From  these  humble  beginnings.  Dr.  Woodson 
started  on  a  journey  in  search  of  education, 
both  for  himself  and  for  others.  Whether 
studying  in  this  Nation  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago or  at  Harvard  University,  or  abroad  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student  of  history 

Woodson  knew  that  black  people  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  conditioned  to  believe  that  they, 
as  a  race,  were  infenor  to  whites  He  under- 
stood that,  although  the  physical  chains  of 
slavery  had  been  removed,  the  psychological 
chains  of  bondage  were  still  intact.  To  conrect 
this  condition.  Woodson  began  a  lifelong  mis- 
sion to  achieve  a  new  and  more  positive  kind 
of  thinking  among  his  people.  Conducting 
comprehensive  research,  this  remarkable 
scholar  published  numerous  books  and  jour- 
nals to  reeducate  those  who  were  the  victims 
of  a  miseducation. 

To  achieve  his  goal  of  reeducation  lor  the 
masses,  Woodson  founded  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in 
1915.  The  following  year,  he  inaugurated  the 
"Journal  of  Negro  History"  and  served  as  its 
director  and  editor.  Through  this  publication, 
as  well  as  through  such  books  as  "The  Mis- 
Education  of  the  Negro."  Woodson  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  foremost  histonan  of  Af- 
ncan-Amencan  history. 

Though  Woodson  died  in  1950.  he  left 
behind  a  great  collection  of  works  that  reflect 
his  never-ending  effort  to  spread  knowledge. 
After  his  death,  his  legacies  of  teaching  self- 
education  and  the  need  for  a  positive  self- 
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esteem  continued.  As  the  activities  of  the  civil 
nghts  movennent  of  the  sixties  grew,  so  did 
the  emphasis  on  cultural  pride  and  aware- 
ness. The  movement's  two  most  prominent 
leaders.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  and  Mal- 
colm X.  shared  Woodson's  belief  that  "if  a 
race  has  no  recorded  history,  its  achieve- 
ments will  be  forgotten  and  finally  claimed  by 
other  groups."  Because  of  this  view,  both  men 
led  passionate  crusades  to  achieve  black  self- 
awareness  through  reeducation. 

Common  acts  of  overt  discnmination  and 
racial  violence  that  once  scarred  this  Nation 
have  gradually  vanished,  although  such  ugly 
instances  do.  at  times,  resurface  The  recent 
mail  bomb  murders  of  a  Federa!  ludge  and  a 
civil  rights  attorney  are  )ust  two  examples  of 
the  racial  hatred  that  remains  alive  today 
Also,  we  should  not  forget  that,  tor  a  variety  of 
reasons,  a  significant  number  of  African-Amer- 
icans currently  have  very  httle  opportunity  to 
realize  that  fabled  Amencan  dream 

Though  Amenca  remains  far  from  Dr  King's 
dream  of  racial  harmony,  the  remarkable 
stndes  toward  full  justice  and  equality  for  all 
citizens  can  be  observed  across  the  country 
As  we  near  the  21st  century,  we  can  see  no- 
ticeable changes  in  the  American  population 
Dunng  the  past  year,  great  achievements 
have  been  made  in  the  city  halls  and  State 
capitals  of  this  Nation  in  Virginia,  the  cradle 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  grandson  of  a  slave, 
Douglas  Wilder,  has  nsen  to  be  the  first  elect- 
ed African-American  Governor  in  Mississippi, 
the  heart  of  the  Deep  South  there  are  now 
more  Afncan-American  elected  officials  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  New  York 
City,  Mayor  David  Dinkins  is  also  breaking 
new  political  ground  in  fact,  m  cities  as  di- 
verse as  Cleveland,  Seattle,  Detroit,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Afncan-Amencan  mayors  have 
broken  down  racial  barners. 

Also,  during  ou''  commemoration  of  black 
achievements,  let  us  also  celebrate  this 
months  release  o<  South  Africa  s  Nelson 
Mandela.  Mr  Mandela  s  continuing  resistance 
to  an  un|ust  system  of  apartheid  is  an  exam- 
ple of  undying  determination.  He  shares  a 
common  bond  with  African-Americans,  in  his 
persistent  struggle  for  complete  equality  and 
lustice 

The  innumerable  contributions  that  African- 
Amencans  have  made  to  this  Nation  can 
never  be  fully  recorded  Brought  to  our  shores 
to  be  the  burden-bearers  of  a  beginning  coun- 
try they  have  endured  through  adverse  and 
hostile  conditions  to  achieve  success.  In  poli- 
tics, academics,  medicine,  science,  the  arts, 
sports,  and  entertainment,  they  have  reached 
great  heights  During  this  deserved  celebration 
of  a  people's  heritage  and  culture,  let  us 
never  forget  to  continue  striving  to  make  both 
the  American  dream  and  Dr  King's  dream  re- 
alities for  all 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  Speaker,  for  over  14 
years  February  has  been  observed  and  cele- 
brated as  Black  History  Month  Dunng  this 
time  many  black  Americans  have  been  recog- 
nized for  their  outstanding  accomplishments 
and  contnbutions  to  the  history  of  our  Nation 
The  tribute  to  these  famous  black  historians 
continues  today  as  we  highlight  a  wide  range 
of  contnbutions  that  black  Americans  have 
made  to  our  society 


Many  black  Americans  have  touched  our 
lives  with  their  beliefs  and  actions.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  who  helped  to 
change  the  course  of  Amencan  history  was 
Dr  Carter  Woodson  Dr  Woodson's  life  was  a 
fascinating  story  m  itself.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing educator,  a  detailed  wnter.  and  a  leading 
black  historian  Dr  Woodson  has  made  vast 
contributions  to  the  recording  of  black  history 
and  IS  recognized  by  many  as  the  "Father  of 
Negro  History  "" 

The  son  of  former  slaves.  Dr.  Woodson  was 
unable  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of  20. 
He  was  self-instructed  and  received  his  high 
school  diploma  in  less  than  2  years  After  high 
school  Dr  Woodson  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Han/ard.  and  the  Sorbonne  where 
he  learned  to  speak  French  and  Spanish  flu- 
ently Dr  Woodson  was  always  ambitious  for 
more  education  He  had  a  deep  passion  to 
learn  and  to  pass  on  what  he  had  learned  to 
others.  His  hunger  to  teach  eventually  brought 
him  back  to  the  high  school  he  had  graduated 
from  just  4  years  earlier  He  went  on  to  serve 
as  dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Howard  University  and  as  dean  of  the  West 
Virginia  Collegiate  Institute.  Dr.  Woodson  had 
a  strong  desire  to  be  the  very  best  that  he 
could  be  and  because  of  his  great  personal 
and  educational  achievements  he  sen/es  as 
an  inspinng  example  to  us  all. 

Today,  with  our  children  falling  dreadfully 
behind  in  their  education,  and  with  so  many 
distinguished  role  models  to  whom  they  may 
aspire,  we  must  all  do  our  best  to  inform  them 
about  the  great  men  and  women  who  played 
an  important  role  in  making  American  history 
If  we  do  this,  we  will  provide  them  with  great 
examples  to  follow  and  with  even  greater  rea- 
sons to  lead.  Our  children  are  witnesses  to 
the  rapid  and  dramatic  changes  that  are  oc- 
curring in  the  world  today,  freedom,  justice, 
democracy  and  peace  are  taking  hold  around 
the  globe.  And  all  of  it  before  their  very  eyes 

Yet  sadly,  too  many  of  our  children  are 
poorly  educated,  and  woefully  ignorant  of 
black  history.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  become 
educated.  Our  children  need  to  know  that  |ust 
as  the  people  of  Eastern  European  countries 
are  struggling  today  to  bnng  about  the  free- 
dom and  justice  that  had  been  missing  from 
their  lives  for  so  long,  black  Americans  are 
still  struggling  to  achieve  the  same  goals  here 
in  our  country. 

Rosa  Parks  spoke  recently  about  her  role  in 
the  civil  nghts  movement.  A  modest  person, 
she  said  that  her  role  in  history  was  small,  but 
that  it  has  the  potential  of  being  great  if  the 
children  of  Amenca  learn  of  the  values  and 
beliefs  that  she  so  firmly  believed,  embraced, 
and  supported.  "'If  they  learn  and  understand 
why  I  did  what  I  did,  then  someday  maybe 
they  will  make  a  difference  too" 

Dr.  Woodson  served  as  a  prominent  black 
role  model  for  many  in  the  early  1900's  He 
believed  that  if  the  history  of  his  people  was 
not  recorded  in  some  way,  then  his  people's 
achievements  would  be  forgotten  and  eventu- 
ally claimed  by  other  groups.  He  would  never 
let  this  happen  and  thanks  to  him.  we  will 
never  forget.  In  our  time  we  have  come  to 
recognize  many  famous  people,  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Linda  Brown,  Manon  Ander- 
son. Jackie  Robinson,  to  name  |ust  a  few,  as 


being  firsts  for  their  times.  Dr.  King  was  the 
first  person  to  rally  over  200.000  people  to- 
gether to  appeal  for  racial  equality.  Linda 
Brown's  case,  Brown  versus  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka,  became  the  first  suit 
against  a  board  of  education  that  challenged 
segregation  as  being  unequal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Marion  Anderson  was  another  great 
first.  She  was  the  first  black  singer  to  perform 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  front  of  more  than 
75,000  people.  The  first  black  player  in 
modern  major  league  baseball  is  a  title  that 
belongs  to  Jackie  Robinson. 

The  key  to  all  of  this  is  that  we  have 
learned  from  these  famous  people  and  our 
lives  have  been  changed  by  these  people. 
They  have  educated  us  with  their  desires  for 
freedom,  justice,  democracy,  and  peace. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
also  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who 
has  convened  this  special  time  to  honor  this 
special  group  of  Americans  who  have  risen 
against  great  odds,  and  have  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  great  country.  I 
might  add.  a  country  which  in  its  own  unique 
way  created  the  special  atmosphere  which 
allows  the  underdog  to  rise  up  like  the  prover- 
bial phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  despair,  and 
challenge  those  outmoded  institutions  which 
would  denegrate  the  rights  of  any  person 
based  on  race. 

History  IS  probably  the  most  subjective  of 
social  sciences,  always  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  he  who  prepares  the  chronicle,  unfortunate- 
ly sometimes  these  obsen/ers  are  not  noted 
for  their  objectivity  making  events  appear  ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation. 

Before  the  mid-20th  century  very  little  bal- 
ance existed  in  the  chronicle  of  American  so- 
ciety It  IS  therefore  appropriate  that  Black 
History  Month  be  dedicated  to  Carter  G. 
Woodson  who  richly  desen^es  the  title  of 
"Father  of  Black  History",  his  work  as  histori- 
an, educator,  editor,  and  author  makes  him  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  black  history  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  black  image.  This  broadened 
interpretation  and  improved  self-image  has  re- 
sulted in  the  rise  of  events  and  personalities 
among  black  leaders  in  Amenca. 

With  the  establishment  in  1916  of  the 
Journal  of  Negro  Histor/  ',  and  Negro  History 
Week  in  1926,  which  later  became  Black  His- 
tory Month,  Carter  G  Woodson  set  m  motion 
activities  and  events  which  have  changed  the 
shape  of  not  only  black  history,  but  of  Ameri- 
can history  as  well. 

On  August  28,  1963,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
gave  his  most  passionate  address  most 
known  as  "I  had  a  Dream  I  believe  that 
Carter  G.  Woodson  also  had  a  dream,  and 
that  his  was  not  so  different  from  that  of  Dr 
King.  Carter  Woodson  would  have  been  proud 
to  see  many  of  the  changes  m  the  late  20 
century  with  many  firsts  for  black  Americans 
moving  into  leadership  roles  at  all  levels  of 
our  society,  in  politics,  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia elected  Douglas  Wilder  as  the  first  black 
Governor,  Gen  Colin  Powell,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  There  is  no  question 
that  black  Americans  have  made  it  to  the  top 
in  the  highest  fields  of  endeavor  and  profes- 
sionalism in  American  society  today 

1  believe  an  important  consideration  is  that 
these  individuals  have  not  reached  these  high 


positions  because  of  racial  considerations.  No, 
It  is  because  they  have  competed  in  the  open 
arena  and  won  with  the  support  of  all  m  their 
communities  and  spheres  of  influence.  Fair- 
ness and  ment  is  all  that  is  needed  to  en- 
hance our  democratic  pnnciples,  which  is 
what  Amenca  is  all  about. 

As  we  enter  that  last  decade  of  the  20-cen- 
tury  we  can  look  back  and  see  that  much  has 
been  accomplished,  even  the  last  and  most 
adament  adversary  toward  racial  equality  has 
started  to  succomb.  With  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela  and  a  commitment  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  problems  of  apartheid 
and  their  resolution  in  partnership  with  the 
black  leadership,  the  leaders  of  the  last  bas- 
tion of  separatism  and  racial  tension  has 
begun  to  yield. 

What  greater  tnbute  to  Carter  G  Goodson 
than  to  close  the  20-century  with  terms  relat- 
ed to  race  and  color  being  outmoded  and  re- 
placed by  "people." 

Mr.  Speaker  I  submit  this  is  how  we  meas- 
ure the  greatness  of  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours.  Justice  and  fairness  is  colorblind,  and 
truly  the  struggles,  tnbulations,  and  hardships 
experienced  by  our  Black  Amencan  communi- 
ty over  the  years — is  something  we  ought 
never  forget.  We  have  attempted  to  correct 
many  wrongs  of  the  past,  and  I  pay  special 
tnbute  to  our  black  community  throughout  the 
United  States  for  bnnging  about  constructive 
and  meaningful  changes  for  the  benefit  of  all 
citizens— for  all  races,  all  nationalities,  all 
creeds,  and  all  denominations 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Black  History  Month 
and  my  highest  commendation  to  all  black 
leaders  throughout  America  for  their  faithful 
services  and  untihng  beliefs  in  providing  for  a 
more  fair  and  just  society. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of 
Black  History  Month,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  man  that  made  history  in  Ohio's  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District.  It  is  an  honor  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  young  man  of  91  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  man  for  all  seasons.  James  B. 
Simmons,  Jr.,  is  a  man  whose  intelligence, 
composure,  and  dignity  positively  influenced 
all  those,  whose  lives  he  has  touched.  His  life- 
long devotion  to  his  wife  Isabelle  marks  him 
as  a  man  of  love  and  valor.  J.B.  grew  up  in 
Georgia  in  the  eariy  part  of  this  century.  His 
entire  life  demonstrates  a  commitment  to 
people,  to  human  development,  and  service  to 
his  community.  J.B.  Simmons  began  his 
career  beating  the  odds  in  pre-civil-nghts  days 
when  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Jesse  Jack- 
son were  too  young  to  have  national  influ- 
ence He  achieved  two  positions  in  Toledo 
that  had  never  been  held  before  by  blacks. 
The  values  of  commitment  and  service  were 
instilled  in  him  at  a  young  age  and  guided  his 
life  thereafter. 

J.B.,  as  his  friends  call  him,  began  his  learn- 
ing process  with  his  father  who  taught  him 
carpentry.  His  educational  attainment  in  the 
post-World  War  1  years  set  a  pace  for  others 
to  follow.  He  attended  Booker  T.  Washington 
Tuskegee  Institute,  graduating  in  1921  with  a 
degree  in  printing.  He  accepted  a  job  at  an  Af- 
ncan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  college  in 
Flonda,  but  a  Lincoln  University  professor  en- 
courage him  to  attend  that  university.  The 
educators  found  a  scholarship  for  him  to  help 
him  afford  the  costs.  During  the  summers,  he 


worked  as  pullman  porter  to  supplement  the 
scholarship.  He  obtained  a  pre-law  degree 
from  Lincoln  University  in  1925.  Later,  he  re- 
ceived Lincoln's  alumni  award  as  a  distin- 
guished graduate.  These  were  important  ac- 
complishments for  a  black  man  who  once 
dared  to  dream  of  a  life  as  a  painter  or  a 
school  teacher.  In  1935  he  moved  to  Toledo. 
His  desire  was  to  do  advanced  study  in  law 
school  but  he  was  hindered  by  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources.  However,  he  persevered  and 
was  able  to  attend  night  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo's  law  program.  He  graduated 
with  law  degree  in  1945.  In  1950,  his  zeal  for 
education  was  recognized  by  former  Ohio 
Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche,  who  appointed  him  to 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  Industrial  Arts  at  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1945,  after  9  years  as  a  resident  of 
Toledo,  he  tjegan  serving  the  Toledo  commu- 
nity. J.B.  decided  to  pursue  a  seat  on  Toledo 
City  Council.  With  $2,100  that  was  raised  for 
the  effort  from  businesses  and  local  unions, 
he  achieved  a  ninth  place  finish.  It  earned  him 
a  place  in  the  history  books  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. He  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
black  in  the  history  of  our  community  to  be 
elected  to  that  body.  J.B.'s  victory  drew  na- 
tional attention.  However,  J.B.  was  very 
modest  about  his  role  in  the  victory,  "*  '  *  it 
wasn't  J.B.  Simmons  that  won.  It  was  a  cru- 
sade, a  crusade  that  involved  the  whole  com- 
munity. Maybe  I  motivated  people.  That  was 
all."  From  his  first  days  on  council,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons made  it  clear  that  he  would  use  his  seat 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  racial  equality.  The 
next  election  in  1947  brought  much  more  fa- 
vorable results;  he  finished  fourth.  Still  better, 
in  1949,  Mr.  Simmons  finished  third.  You  can't 
help  but  know  J.B.  and  come  to  respect  him 
more  and  more. 

Mr.  Simmons  also  worked  for  the  communi- 
ty by  being  an  active  member  in  many  serv- 
ice-onented  organizations  such  as  Ohio  Wel- 
fare Council.  Federal  Housing  and  Rent  Con- 
trol Board,  Selective  Service  Advisory  Board, 
the  Planning  Committee  for  the  YMCA's  town 
meeting  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  J.B.  involved  himself  in 
order  to  promote  change  in  his  community. 
Looking  back,  J.B.  states,  "I  may  not  live  to 
see  all  the  changes  that  need  to  take  place, 
but  I  guess  I've  seen  a  few."  Mr.  Simmons  is 
held  in  the  highest  regard  throughout  our 
community. 

In  1959,  he  achieved  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion of  vice  mayor,  again  a  first-time  achieve- 
ment for  a  black  in  our  community.  At  his  vic- 
tory rally  he  stated,  "Sometimes  they  will  un- 
derstand me,  sometimes  they  won't  agree 
with  me,  and  sometimes  they  will  wish  they 
had  not  elected  me,  but  I  promise  not  to 
forget  that  I  represent  the  people."  And  Mr. 
Simmons  kept  his  word.  He  spent  7  terms,  14 
years  serving  the  people  of  Toledo.  It  was 
dunng  this  period,  that  1  remember  my  own 
father  paying  him  the  highest  compliment  my 
father  could  pay  any  person,  "J.B.  Simmons  is 
an  honest  man." 

J.B.  was  also  a  key  figure  in  civil  nghts  ac- 
tivities throughout  his  life.  He  was  instrumental 
in  integrating  plants  in  Toledo  and  opening 
new  avenues  for  blacks  by  breaking  down 
barriers  to  black  employment  in  stores,  hospi- 


tals, factories,  and  public  transportation.  He 
was  a  forefather  of  the  Mass  Movement 
League,  which  brought  blacks  together  tor  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  civil  rights.  The  league 
employed  direct  action  with  picket  lines,  mass 
rallies,  and  confrontation  to  force  cab  compa- 
nies to  hire  blacks  as  drivers,  convince  local 
hospitals  to  allow  blacks  to  t>ecome  nurse's 
aides  and  nurse  trainees,  and  persuade  the 
telephone  companies  to  hire  blacks  as  tele- 
phone operators.  An  eariy  protest  in  Novem- 
ber 1942  targeted  unfair  practices  at  a  local 
organization  The  picket  line  drew  50  police 
officers  and  resulted  in  an  injury  to  a  pregnant 
woman  who  was  picketing.  The  league  pro- 
duced a  leaflet  asking,  "How  long  will  black 
men  stand  by  and  see  their  pregnant  women 
beat  up  with  the  nightsticks  of  these  police  of- 
ficers?" Later.  1,500  people  gathered  at  the 
Fredenck  Douglass  Community  Center  to  hear 
Mr.  Simmons  call  for  justice.  Looking  back 
J.B.  stated,  "That  was  where  we  really  started 
to  move.  People  saw  the  need  for  a  mass 
movement  and  they  started  joining  "  The 
league  was  also  influential  in  making  sure  that 
blacks  obtained  jobs  utilizing  machinery  in- 
stead of  being  floor  sweepers  at  organizations 
like  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  and  Willys- 
Overland.  J.B.  states  today,  "1  don't  like  to 
say  I  accomplished  things,  but  I  think  I  helped 
create  an  atmosphere  where  blacks  had  more 
opportunities  in  the  city.  1  showed  people  that 
blacks  could  serve  the  community."  J.B.  was 
also  a  member  of  the  NAACP  and  a  patron  of 
Eastern  Star,  a  women's  group  similar  to  the 
Masons  As  Mamie  Williams,  the  first  black 
deputy  registar  for  this  area  stated,  'Everyone 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father:  he  has  been  a 
leader  of  blacks  for  the  last  half  century." 

After  1962,  he  devoted  his  time  to  being  an 
attorney.  Even  then,  he  continued  to  help 
black  people  by  getting  many  of  the  city's 
most  prominent  black  lawyers  get  started. 
Among  the  lawyers  he  mentored  was  his  son. 
J.B  Simmons  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
recognize  James  B  Simmons  today.  He  has 
moved  this  country  forward  by  fiis  vision, 
strength,  and  determination  to  move  history, 
beginning  here  in  our  own  city.  He  has  done 
this  always  with  such  aplomb  and  good  will,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  person  who 
does  not  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  His 
life  honestly  made  a  difference  in  Toledo,  in 
Ohio,  and  in  our  Nation.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
US  House  of  Representatives  a  glimpse  at 
the  life  of  my  dear  friend  J.B.  Simmons,  Jr., 
for  whom  1  hold  the  deepest  respect  and  ad- 
miration. May  he  and  his  wife  be  blessed 
always  for  what  they  have  done  for  others. 
J.B.  has  lived  the  words  that  were  stated  by 
Robert  Kennedy  in  1969,  "Some  men  see 
things  as  they  are  and  say  why?  I  dream  of 
things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not?"' 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  for 
calling  this  special  order  on  Black  History 
Month.  It  IS  especially  fitting  that  this  year's 
theme  is  "The  Father  of  Black  History,  Carter 
G.  Woodson:  A  Living  Legacy"  as  we  wit- 
nessed in  1989  the  removal  of  long  estatj- 
lished  racial  barners  with  the  elections  of 
David  Dinkins,  Norman  Rice,  and  L.  Douglas 
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Wilder;  and  1990  has  already  proven  to  be  a 
watershed  in  black  history  throughout  the 
world  with  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  I 
am  proud  to  take  part  in  this  special  order  to 
celebrate  the  significant  contnbutions  of  Afri- 
can-Amencans  to  our  society 

The  work  of  Carter  Woodson  has  enabled 
all  of  us  as  a  nation  to  study  the  history  of  Af- 
rican-Americans. His  work  has  opened  new 
frontiers  for  scholars.  Mr  Woodson's  publica- 
tions have  been  used  as  the  standard  text  in 
the  study  of  black  history  m  this  country  His 
life  was  dedicated  to  chronicling  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Afncan-American  community 
with  the  belief  that  if  a  race  has  no  recorded 
history  then  its  achievements  will  be  forgotten 
As  an  accomplished  historian.  Carter  Wood- 
son recognized  the  need  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  and  contnbutions  of  blacks 
worldwide.  Most  of  the  resources  on  black 
history  available  today  can  be  traced  back  to 
Carter  Woodson.  His  work  serves  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Woodson's  work  serves  a 
significant  function  in  our  society  It  is  critically 
important  to  educate  our  children  to  the  300 
years  of  struggle  of  Afncan-Amencans.  Black 
History  Month  and  the  work  of  Carter  Wood- 
son help  us  to  focus  on  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  fight  for  social  justice  in  our  soci- 
ety. We  must  recognize  that  the  struggle  is 
still  far  from  being  over  Yet  this  year  we 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  progress  we 
have  made.  Not  long  ago  freedom  for  Nelson 
Mandela  seemed  unlikely  and  an  end  to  apart- 
heid appeared  impossible. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  an  area  where  we 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  creativity  and  innova- 
tion within  our  African-American  community 
With  the  help  of  the  Glide  Memorial  Church. 
St.  Paul  of  the  Shipwreck,  the  Third  Baptist 
Church,  the  Washington  Senators,  and  the 
Omega  Boys  Club,  we  will  find  solutions  to  the 
crises  in  education  and  drugs.  I  am.  encour- 
aged by  the  work  of  these  groups  within  our 
community  and  I  commend  them  for  their  cre- 
ativity and  achievements. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  my  involvement 
as  an  associate  member  of  the  Black  Caucus 
to  ensure  job  opportunities,  affordable  hous- 
ing, health  care,  and  drug  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  for  all  Amencans  Again  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  calling  this  important  special  order  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker,  well  over  a  half- 
century  ago,  histonan  Carter  G.  Woodson  pos- 
ited that  a  people  whose  history  and  achieve- 
ments go  unrecorded  "becomes  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  thought  of  the  world  and  stands 
the  danger  of  being  exterminated."  Motivated 
by  his  own  foreboding,  Carter  G.  Woodson  set 
out  to  document  the  experience  of  black 
women  and  men  in  Afnca  and  the  "New 
World,"  aQd  to  record  the  tremendous  contri- 
butions ofJ^frican-Amencans  to  the  Nation  m 
which  they^toiled  for  three  centuries  as  slaves 
Woodson's  scholarship  brought  new  integn- 
ty  to  the  study  of  black  history  and  culture  and 
earned  him  the  title,  "Father  of  Black  History  ' 
Woodson  believed  that  "the  achievements  of 
the  Negro  properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as 
a  factor  in  early  human  progress  and  a  maker 
of  modern  civilization."  Africans,  he  wrote, 
"produced    in    ancient    times    a    civilization 


[which]  influenced  the  [Mediterranean] 
cultures  *  *  *  and  taught  the  modern  world 
trial  by  |ury,  music  by  stnnged  instruments,  the 
domestication  of  sheep,  goat,  and  cow  and 
the  use  of  iron  by  which  science  and  invention 
have  remade  the  universe.  Must  we  let  this 
generation  continue  ignorant  of  these  elo- 
quent facts'"  Sadly,  generations  do.  still,  con- 
tinue ignorant  of  these  eloquent  facts,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Dr  Woodson  and  his  proteges. 
Subsequent  research  has  revealed  volumes 
more  about  the  centrality  of  black  Afnca  in  the 
spawning  of  modern  civilization  and  about  the 
central  role  of  Afncan-Amencans  in  building, 
literally  and  figuratively,  this  great  Nation.  Yet, 
mournful  are  the  voices  which  attest,  in  swell- 
ing choruses,  to  a  dearth  of  positive  black  role 
models  for  today's  Afncan-Amencan  youth.  I 
believe  that  there  is.  m  fact,  a  wealth  of  posi- 
tive African-American  role  models  whose  ex- 
amples beg  exposure  and  emulation. 

I  rise  today  to  recognize  a  number  of  Afn- 
can-Amencans from  the  Los  Angeles  area 
who  have  made  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions and  from  whose  pioneenng  work  the  Af- 
rican-American community  denves  significant 
benefit 

Leroy  Weekes.  M.D  .  is  a  prominent  Los  An- 
geles obstetrician  with  an  established  record 
of  community  service  and  leadership  in  the 
medical  profession  which  spans  over  40 
years  He  continues  to  practice  in  my  district 
at  the  Julian  Ross  Medical  Center,  which  Dr. 
Weekes  named  for  his  mentor  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  where  he  trained. 
Throughout  his  career,  Dr  Weekes  has  been 
active  in  community  affairs  Dr.  Weekes  initiat- 
ed efforts  to  establish  a  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Medical  Center  to  serve  residents  of  the 
South-Central  Los  Angeles  area. 

L.  Julian  Haywood.  M.D,  is  professor  of 
medicine  and  director  of  the  Coronary  Care 
Unit  at  LAC/ use  Medical  Center.  He  is  vice 
president,  cofounder  and  former  president  of 
the  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Research  Foundation 
and  former  president  of  the  American  Heart 
Association  s  Los  Angeles  affiliate  Dr.  Hay- 
wood has  published  scores  of  articles  in  nu- 
merous scientific  journals  and  serves  on  sev- 
eral medical  review  boards  He  has  conducted 
pioneering  research  in  the  areas  of  hyperten- 
sion, sickle  cell  disease,  and  computer  appli- 
cations m  cardiology,  and  has  been  committed 
to  addressing  the  medical  and  health  care 
needs  of  the  Afncan-Amencan  and  disadvan- 
taged communities 

My  esteemed  colleague  and  friend,  U.S. 
Congressman  Augustus  "Gus"  Hawkins, 
whose  district  includes  Watts,  South  Central 
Los  Angeles  and  Huntington  Park,  will  retire 
this  year  from  over  a  half  century  in  elected 
office  Representative  Hawkins  served  for  28 
years  m  the  California  Assembly  before  being 
elected  the  first  African  American  Representa- 
tive from  a  Western  State  in  1962  In  28  years 
in  Congress.  Gus  Hawkins  has  compiled  a 
distinguished  record  at  the  national  level  as  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  poor,  minorities,  and 
the  disadvantaged,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
important  legislation  in  the  areas  of  civil  nghts, 
employment,  and  education  He  is  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  [EEOC]  under  title  VII  of 
the    1964    Civil    Rights   Act   and   is   currently 


chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Rev.  James  Lawson  has  contributed  to  the 
human  community  as  a  spiritual  leader,  civil 
nghts  activist,  and  peacemaker.  As  president 
of  the  United  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship, 
Reverend  Lawson  spent  over  a  year  in  Feder- 
al prison  as  a  conscientious  objector.  As  a 
close  associate  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Lawson  trained  freedom  riders  and 
became  one  of  the  preeminient  voices  for 
nonviolent  direct  action.  Today  Reverend 
Lawson  focuses  his  energies  on  the  problems 
of  the  urban  poor  in  Los  Angeles,  as  president 
of  the  Southern  Chnstian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence/Greater Los  Angeles  and  vice  president 
of  the  SCLC  national  board.  Additionally,  he  is 
pastor  of  Holman  United  Methodist  Church 
and  president  of  the  Peace  with  Justice  Lead- 
ership Conference,  a  coalition  of  60  denomi- 
national and  religious  groups, 

Herbert  L.  Carter  is  executive  vice  chancel- 
lor of  California  State  University  and  the  first 
black  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
Way  of  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Carter  earned 
his  doctorate  in  education  administration,  and 
IS  responsible  for  guiding,  coordinating,  and  in- 
tegrating policy  formulation  and  program  plan- 
ning for  the  entire  California  State  University 
system.  A  longtime  volunteer,  Mr.  Carter  has 
held  numerous  positions  with  the  United  Way 
and  IS  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
United  Way's  Black  Partnership  Development 
Council. 

For  20  years,  Willie  West  has  taught  class- 
es and  coached  the  basketball  team  at  Cren- 
shaw High  School.  During  that  time,  Crenshaw 
has  maintained  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  Los 
Angeles  city's  top  high  school  basketball 
honors,  garnenng  an  incredible  1 1  city  cham- 
pionships and  4  State  championships.  The 
Cougars  have  amassed  a  total  of  433  victo- 
ries against  48  losses  overall  for  an  amazing, 
winning  percentage  of  90  percent  against  all 
opponents— giving  West  one  of  the  highest 
winning  percentages  among  high  school  bas- 
ketball coaches  in  the  Nation. 

Astronaut  Ron  McNair  was  one  of  four  Afn- 
can-Amencans participating  in  the  American 
space  program  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
McNair  was  a  trained  physicist  and  a  mission 
specialist  on  the  Ill-fated  1986  space  shuttle 
Challenger  mission.  A  graduate  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  A&T  University,  McNair  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy  and  physics  from  MIT. 
McNair  was  an  enthusiastic  individual  whose 
love  of  science  and  discovery  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  African-American  youth  whose  in- 
terest he  encouraged  in  the  sciences. 

Dr.  Mae  Jemison  is  the  first  black  woman 
accepted  to  participate  in  NASA's  Astronaut 
Corps  Training  Program.  A  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  Cornell  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Jemison  worked  as  a  Peace 
Corp  medical  officer  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Libe- 
ria before  applying  to  NASA  in  1986.  Dr.  Je- 
mison now  awaits  her  opportunity  to  become 
America's  first  black  woman  in  space,  as  a 
mission  specialist  on  an  upcoming  space  shut- 
tle mission. 

Beyond  Los  Angeles,  Afncan-Amencans 
can  take  pride  in  the  steady  rise  in  the 
number  of  black  officials  elected  and  appoint- 
ed to  high  office.  Speaker  of  the  California  As- 


sembly Hon.  Willie  Brown,  majority  whip  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Bill 
Gray  ,  Virginia  Governor  Douglas  Wilder,  New 
York  City  Mayor  David  Dinkins,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General  Colin 
Powell,  and  Secretary  of  Health  Dr.  Louis  Sul- 
livan have  all  attained  positions  of  leadership 
never  before  occupied  by  blacks. 

Cleariy,  the  recent  ascension  of  Afncan- 
Amencans  to  key  posts  in  government  and 
the  professions  has  not  and  will  not,  by  itself, 
eradicate  the  range  of  problems  plaguing  the 
Afncan-Amencan  community.  Nevertheless,  it 
IS  important  that  Afncan-Amencan  youth  take 
note  of  the  despite-the-odds  accomplishments 
of  the  black  men  and  women  i  have  men- 
tioned. Each  one  of  them  has  overcome  im- 
posing obstacles  to  reach  their  respective  po- 
sition, and  all  have  given  generously  to  the  Af- 
ncan-American community  that  is  their 
common  base.  Thus,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  Carter 
G.  Woodson,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  black 
youth  of  today  will  be  inspired  to  heighten 
their  own  aspirations,  that  I  recognize  these 
contemporary  African-American  role  models 
whose  lives  compnse  a  significant  part  of  the 
ever-expanding  body  of  eloquent  Afncan- 
Amencan  histoncal  facts. 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  taking  out 
this  special  order  today  on  the  contributions 
that  black  Amencans  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  year  1989  was  an  important  year  for 
black  public  officials  and  their  contnbutions  to 
society.  We  saw  recent  history  made  with  the 
election  of  Douglas  Wilder  of  Virginia  as  the 
first  black  elected  Governor  in  America,  and 
through  the  election  of  New  York  City's  first 
black  mayor,  David  Dinkins. 

Late  in  the  year.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  first 
black  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  directed  the  military  invasion  of  Panama, 
liberating  that  country  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega. 

The  year  1989,  was  also  a  year  that  tragedy 
struck  one  of  my  colleagues  and  a  leader  in 
Congress,  when  Congressman  Mickey  Leiand 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on  a  visit  to  a  refu- 
gee camp  in  Ethiopia.  Mickey  Leiand's  efforts 
to  end  hunger  in  Amenca  and  Afnca  have  left 
us  all  a  goal  to  achieve  and  a  legacy  to  live 
up  to.  Mickey's  successor.  Congressman 
Craig  Washington,  has  promised  to  continue 
those  goals  and  I  know  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers will  be  working  with  him  toward  those  ef- 
forts. 

The  theme  this  year  for  Black  History  Month 
is  "The  Father  of  Black  History,  Carter  G 
Woodson:  A  Living  Legacy  "  Today  we  cele- 
brate the  contributions  of  Carter  Woodson  and 
his  introspectives  of  black  life  and  black  histo- 
ry in  Amenca. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  as  this  country  enters  the 
last  decade  of  the  20th  century,  we  will  wit- 
ness a  greater  understanding  of  black  history 
and  black  culture  and  the  important  role  black 
Amencans  have  played  in  the  formulation  of 
this  Nation. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  thank  them  for  allowing  me  to  enter  my 
comments  into  the  record  on  the  occasion  of 
this  histonc  special  order 


Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  today  to 
commemorate  Black  History  Month.  It  is  ap- 
propnate  that  we  take  the  time  each  year  to 
focus  on  the  achievements  of  black  Amen- 
cans throughout  our  history.  The  observance 
of  Black  History  Month  offers  us  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gam  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  contributions  black  Ameri- 
cans have  made,  and  are  making,  to  our  soci- 
ety. 

Like  all  of  our  colleagues,  I  take  great  pnde 
in  the  many  attractions  of  my  congressional 
distnct  that  make  it  unique  to  the  other  434 
congressional  districts  in  this  great  Nation.  Of 
special  significance  today  is  the  town  of  Hen- 
ning,  TN,  the  birthplace  of  author  Alex  Haley 
and  the  home  of  the  Alex  Haley  Museum. 

The  reason  I  feel  that  is  significant  on  this 
occasion  is  that  the  list  of  contributions  of 
black  Amencans  to  Amencan  society  is  not 
complete  without  those  of  Mr.  Haley.  His  liter- 
ary works  have  focused  on  the  heritage  of 
black  Amencans  and  the  terrible  obstacles 
they  had  to  overcome  to  achieve  the  hopes 
and  dreams  all  Americans  yearn  for.  Indeed, 
his  legendary  book  "Roots"  itself  is  a  signifi- 
cant contnbution  to  our  society. 

Not  only  did  that  book  chronicle  the  Haley 
family,  it  provided  black  Americans  a  source 
of  pride  in  their  African  hentage. 

Moreover,  it  vividly  sensitized  white  Amen- 
cans to  the  cruely  of  slavery,  the  tragedy  of 
freedom  denied,  and  the  hardships  faced  by 
black  Amencans. 

While  each  of  these  accomplishments  are 
noteworthy  in  and  of  themselves,  there  is  an- 
other that  was  significant  as  well.  It  is  the 
great  interest  that  "Roots"  generated  in  many 
Americans  in  their  own  heritage.  It  renewed 
for  many  the  desire  to  bring  families  back  to- 
gether for  reunions  and  renewal  of  familial 
bonds  so  important  to  any  society,  but  of  even 
greater  value  in  this  Nation  of  immigrants. 

So,  as  we  commemorate  Black  History 
Month,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  look  now 
only  at  the  past,  but  at  the  present  achieve- 
ments of  those  thousands  of  living  black 
Amencans  who  toil  diligently  every  day  making 
contnbutions,  large  and  small,  that  enhance 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  the  generations  that 
are  to  follow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  special  order  just  com- 
pleted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

■Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  2742,  by 
the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  by 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2742,  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
2742. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
■Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  2742,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401,  nays 
4,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 


[Roll  No.  16] 

YEAS-401 

Ackerman 

Campt>ell  iCOi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Akaka 

Cardin 

Emerson 

Alexander 

Carper 

Engel 

Anderson 

Carr 

English 

Andrews 

Chandler 

Ertlreich 

Annunzio 

Chapman 

Espy 

Anthony 

Clarke 

E\ans 

Applegate 

Clay 

Fascell 

Archer 

Clement 

Fawell 

Aspin 

Clinger 

Fazio 

Atkins 

Coble 

Feighan 

AuCoin 

Coleman  iMOj 

Fields 

Baker 

Coleman  iTXi 

Pish 

Ballenger 

Combest 

Flake 

Barnard 

Condit 

Flippo 

Barton 

Conte 

PoglielU 

Bateman 

Conyers 

Ford  1  MI) 

Bates 

Cooper 

Frank 

Beilenson 

Coughlin 

Frenzel 

Bennett 

Courier 

Gallegly 

Bentley 

Coyne 

Gallo 

Bereuter 

Craig 

Gaydos 

Berman 

Crockett 

Gejdenson 

BeviH 

Dannemeyer 

Gekas 

Bilbray 

Darden 

Gephardt 

Bihrakis 

Davis 

Geren 

Bliley 

de  la  Garza 

Gibbons 

Boehlert 

De  Fazio 

GiUmor 

Boggs 

DeLay 

Gilman 

Bom  or 

Dellum-s 

Gingrich 

Borski 

IDemck 

Glickman 

Bosco 

DeWlne 

Gonzalez 

Boucher 

Dickinson 

Goodling 

Boxer 

Dicks 

Gordon 

Brennan 

Dingell 

Goss 

Brooks 

Dixon 

Gradison 

Broomfield 

Donnelly 

Grandy 

Browder 

Dorgan  ( ND  i 

Grant 

Brown  i  CA ) 

Doman  (CA  • 

Gray 

Brown  <COi 

Douglas 

Green 

Bruce 

Downey 

Guarini 

Bryant 

Dreier 

Gunderson 

Buechner 

Duncan 

Hall  1  OH) 

Banning 

Dwyer 

HalliTX) 

Burton 

Dymally 

Hamilton 

Bustamante 

Dyson 

Hammerschmidt 

Byron 

Early 

Hancock 

Callahan 

Eckart 

Hansen 

Campbell  (CAi 

Edwards  (CA) 

Harris 

UMI 
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Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ILi 

Hayes  ( LA  > 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  ( CT  i 

Johnson  (SD' 

Johnston 

Jones  ( G  A I 

Jones  (NCi 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LAFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  <  lA ) 

Leath  (TXi 

Lehman  iFL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MIi 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewis  (GAi 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  i  NY  i 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NYi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^ioli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMilleniMDi 

McNulty 


WA 


•  NY' 

•  UTi 


Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  •  OH) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomerv 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Muriha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nate  her 

Neal  (MA 

Neal  (NC 

Nelson 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ohn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetla 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne ■ NJ i 

Payne  'VAi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  '  CT  i 

Rowland  "  GA  > 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

NAYS-4 


Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

SkagKS 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY I 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  'lA' 

Smith  iNE/ 

Smith    NJ' 

Smith    TXi 

Smith  '  VTi 

Smith.  Denny 
'OR) 

Smith   Robert 
(NHl 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzm 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittakf-r 

Whitten 

William.s 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young 

Young ' 


Lagomarsmo 
Lehman  'CAi 
Levine  (CAi 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Manton 


!AK 

'FL. 


Miller  i  WA( 

Morrison  (CT' 

Roth 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

C  1605 


Smith.  Robert 

ORi 
Studds 
Tauke 
Washington 
Yates 


Mr.  ARMEY  and  Mr.  BARTLETT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  conference  report  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  Connecticut 
this  afternoon  and  missed  two  votes. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  rollcall  16.  approving  the  conference  report 
on  H  R  2742,  the  library  services  and  con- 
struction amendments 

I  would  also  have  voted  aye"  on  rollcall 
17,  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
87,  which  condemns  persecution  of  Baha'is  in 
Iran. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED 
VOTES 
Mr  TAUKE  Mr  Speaker,  because  of  meet- 
ings in  the  Senate  with  Senator  Grassley 
and  the  Iowa  League  of  Postmasters  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  North  Iowa  Community 
College.  I  missed  rollcall  votes  16  and  17  on 
H  R  2742  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
87,  respectively  While  both  passed  over- 
whelmingly. I  want  to  make  clear  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
both.  My  record  on  H  R  2742  is  clear.  I  sup- 
ported it  when  it  was  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  and  when  it  was  first  before  the  House 
last  September 


Armey 

Bartlett 


Collins 

Costello 

Cox 


Crane 
Stump 

NOT  VOTING-26 


Durbin 
Ford  (TNi 

Frost 


Hasten 

Houghton 

Hyde 


CONCERNING  IRANIAN  PERSECU- 
TION OF  THE  BAHA  IS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  87). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 


lution (H.  Con.  Res.  87)  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  404.  nays 
0,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

LAntos 

Laughlin 

Leach  ( lA ) 

t#ath  (TXi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

LewLs  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nelson 

Nielson 
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[Roll  No.  17] 

YEAS-404 

Ackerman 

Dingell 

Akaka 

Dixon 

Alexander 

Donnelly 

Anderson 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Andrews 

Dornan  ( CA ) 

Annunzio 

Douglas 

Anthony 

Downey 

Applegate 

Dreier 

Archer 

Duncan 

Armey 

Dwyer 

Aspin 

Dymally 

Atkins 

Dyson 

AuCoin 

Early 

Baker 

Eckart 

Ballenger 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Barnard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bartlett 

Emerson 

Barton 

Engel 

Bateman 

English 

Bates 

Erdreich 

Beilenson 

Espy 

Bennett 

Evans 

Bentley 

Pasccll 

Bereuter 

Fawel] 

Berman 

Fazio 

Bevill 

Feighan 

Bilbray 

Fields 

Bihrakis 

Fish 

Bliley 

Flake 

Boehlert 

Flippo 

Boggs 

Foglietta 

Bonior 

Ford  (Mil 

Borski 

Frank 

Bosco 

Frenzel 

Boucher 

Gallegly 

Boxer 

Gallo 

Brennan 

Gaydos 

Brooks 

Gejdenson 

Broomfield 

Gekas 

Browder 

Gephardt 

Brown  ( CA  i 

Geren 

Brown  ( CO  i 

Gibbons 

Bruce 

Gillmor 

Bryant 

Gilman 

Buechner 

Gingrich 

Bunning 

Glickman 

Burton 

Gonzalez 

Bus  tam  ante 

Goodling 

Byron 

Gordon 

Callahan 

Goss 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gradison 

Campbell  (CO) 

Grandy 

Cardin 

Grant 

Carper 

Gray 

Carr 

Green 

Chandler 

Guarini 

Chapman 

Gunderson 

Clarke 

Hall  (OH) 

Clay 

HalKTX) 

Clement 

Hamilton 

Clinger 

Hammerschmidt 

Coble 

Hancock 

Coleman  (MO( 

Hansen 

Coleman  (TX) 

Harris 

Com  best 

Hatcher 

Condit 

Hawkins 

Conte 

Hayes  (IL) 

Conyers 

Hayes  i  L,A  i 

Cooper 

Hefley 

Coughlin 

Hefner 

Courter 

Henry 

Coyne 

Herger 

Craig 

Hertel 

Crane 

Hiler 

Crockett 

Hoagland 

Dannemeyer 

Hochbrueckner 

Darden 

HoUoway 

Davis 

Hopkins 

de  la  Garza 

Horton                    1 

De  Fazio 

Hoyer                     1 

Delay 

Hubbard                 1 

Dellums 

Huckaby                 1 

Derrick 

Hughes                   ] 

DeWine 

Hunter                  ] 

Dickinson 

Hutto                      1 

Dicks 

Inhofe                     1 

Nowak 

Rowland  ( CTi 

Stenholm 

Oakar 

Rowland  ( GA ) 

Stokes 

Oberstar 

Roybal 

Stump 

Obey 

Russo 

Sundquist 

Olin 

Sabo 

Swift 

Ortiz 

Saiki 

Synar 

Owens  1  NY ) 

Sangmeister 

Tallon 

Owens  ( UT  ( 

Savage 

Tanner 

Oxley 

Sawyer 

Tauzin 

Packard 

Saxton 

Taylor 

Pallone 

Scheuer 

Thomas  <  CA ) 

Panetta 

Schiff 

Thomas  (GA) 

Parker 

Schneider 

Thomas  (WY) 

Parris 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Pashayan 

Schuette 

Torricelli 

Patterson 

Schumer 

Towns 

Paxon 

Sensenbrenner 

Traficant 

Payne ( NJ i 

Sharp 

Traxler 

Payne  (VA) 

Shaw 

Udall 

Pease 

Shays 

Unsoeld 

PeloEi 

Shumway 

Upton 

Penny 

Shuster 

Valentine 

Perkins 

Sikorski 

Vander  Jagt 

Petri 

Sisisky 

Vento 

Pickett 

Skaggs 

Visclosky 

Pickle 

Skeen 

Volkmer 

Porter 

Skelton 

Vucanovich 

Poshard 

Slattery 

Walgren 

Price 

Slaughter  (NV) 

Walker 

Pursell 

Slaughter  'VA' 

Walsh 

QuiUen 

Smith  (FT.! 

Watkins 

Rahall 

Smith  (IA> 

Waxman 

Rangel 

Smith  (NEi 

Weber 

Ravenel 

Smith  (NJ 

Weiss 

Ray 

Smith 'TX' 

Weldon 

Regula 

Smith  (VT' 

Wheat 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Denny 

Whittaker 

Richardson 

OR' 

Whitten 

Ridge 

Smith.  Robert 

Williams 

Rinaldo 

(NH) 

Wilson 

Ritter 

Snowe 

Wise 

Roberts 

Solarz 

WoU 

Robinson 

Solomon 

Wolpe 

Roe 

Spence 

Wyden 

Rogers 

Spratt 

Wylie 

Rohrabacher 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Stallings 

Young  ( AK ) 

Rose 

Stangeland 

Young (FL) 

Rostenkowski 

Stark 

Roukema 

Stearns 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Costello 

Levine  (CA) 

Schulze 

Cox 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Durbin 

Ix)wery  (CA) 

(OR) 

Ford(TNi 

Manton 

Studds 

Frost 

Miller  (WA) 

Tauke 

Hastert 

Morrison  (CTi 

Washington 

Houghton 

Mrazek 

Yates 

Hyde 

Roth 

Lagomarsino 

Sarpalius 

do  not  take  my  voting  responsibilities  lightly, 
however,  this  situation  was  simply  unavoidable. 


D  1614 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the'  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  due  to 
distnct  commitments,  I  was  forced  to  miss 
three  recorded  votes  this  week. 

Had  I  been  In  Washington.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  16,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2742,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  amendments.  I  would  have 
also  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  17,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  87,  concerning  Iranian  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baha's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pnde  in  my  voting 
record  which  was  over  99  percent  last  year.  I 


MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE  IN 
CLEAN  AIR  DEBATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Poshard]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  time  today  and  in  future 
afternoons  and  evenings  to  ask  for 
your  attention  to  a  very  serious 
matter. 

As  we  all  know,  revisions  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  on  their  way.  For 
my  district  in  southern  Illinois  the 
impact  could  be  devastating  if  we  don't 
make  some  changes. 

So  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  time  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what 
we  think  could  be  done,  and  the  conse- 
quences if  we  do  not. 

Southern  Illinois  is  coal  mining 
country.  Presidential  tickets  of  both 
parties  have  come  to  our  mines  to 
learn  about  the  industry  and  the  men 
and  women  who  work  there. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  issue  an  open  invitation  to  anyone 
in  this  body  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  coal  mining,  the  people  who 
depend  on  it  for  their  survival,  and  the 
issues  involved  in  this  clean  air  debate, 
to  come  to  southern  Illinois  for  a  first 
hand  look.  We  will  do  that  at  your 
convenience. 

One  thing  you  will  learn  is  the  coal 
there  is  high  quality  but  also  in  some 
instances  high  in  sulphur  content. 
That  is  what  makes  it  a  target  of  this 
legislation. 

One  Member  who  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  find  out  more  about  the 
relationship  between  coal  and  clean 
air  is  my  friend.  Congressman  Esteban 
Torres.  He  brought  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the 
Environment  to  southern  Illinois  for  a 
hearing  on  the  impact  of  acid  rain  leg- 
islation on  small  businesses  and  the 
coal  mines. 

Here  is  the  text  of  that  hearing.  It 
answers  some  of  the  questions  you 
may  have  about  what  stake  southern 
Illinois  and  the  Midwest  has  in  this 
debate,  and  why  we  are  so  committed 
to  making  modifications  to  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  throw  our  people  out 
of  work. 

Let  me  encourage  you  to  pick  up  a 
copy,  or  ask  me  for  one,  and  just  read 
some  of  the  testimony. 

Just  as  a  foreword,  let  me  take  a  few 
revelations  from  this  hearing  for  your 
consideration. 

Here  is  what  Congressman  Torres 
said: 

As  we  look  at  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
clean  air  bill,  we  must  understand  the  ad- 
verse affect  on  small  businesses  and  the  coal 


indvistry  so  we  can  minimize  the  economic 
disruptions.  And  those  are;  layoffs,  plant 
closings,  mine  closings,  dislocations  of 
people.  And  it  causes  great  economic  misery 
to  communities. 

The  United  States  Congress  is  a  place  and 
an  opportunity  for  all  views  and  voices  to  be 
heard  through  hearings  very  much  like  this 
one. 

Let  me  thank  Congressman  Torres 
for  his  commitment  to  this  dialoge. 

That  is  what  southern  Illinois  wants. 
A  chance  to  make  its  case,  and  I  am 
going  to  bring  it  to  you  as  best  as  I  can 
in  the  upcoming  debate. 

What  will  I  be  talking  about? 

You  will  hear  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  who  predict  19,000  jobs  lost, 
directly  and  indirectly,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  passes  without  any  changes. 
And  the  Illinois  Coal  Association, 
which  predicts  real  disaster  for  the 
coal  industry  in  my  State.  Even  before 
the  bill  is  really  considered,  the  bad 
news  is  rolling  in.  Old  Ben  Coal  No.  21 
closes,  337  left  jobless.  Two  family 
members  of  my  staff  are  affected  by 
that.  Everyone  in  southern  Illinois 
feels  the  effect. 

You  will  hear  from  utility  companies 
like  Central  Illinois  Public  Ser\'ice  Co., 
which  says  if  it  and  other  utilities  like 
it  are  impacted  with  legislation  that 
keeps  them  from  using  Illinois  coal. 
the  mines  will  be  devastated,  and 
people  at  home  will  feel  a  resounding 
thud  when  that  increased  utility  bill 
hits  their  mailbox. 

And  we  could  go  on  and  on  with 
spinoff  effects  in  small  businesses  that 
serve  the  mines  and  the  people  who 
work  in  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  exag- 
gerate. We  are  talking  about  outright 
economic  disaster  being  heaped  on 
areas  on  the  country  like  mine.  And  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues— there  must 
be  a  more  fair  solution. 

Yes,  one  of  the  arguments  you  will 
hear  me  make  is  for  some  kind  of  cost- 
sharing  approach  to  reducing  utility 
plant  emissions.  And  I  think  the  his- 
torical basis  for  that  is  clear. 

When  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
needed  billions,  we  took  it  from  all  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  even  though 
the  problem  was  in  many  ways  fairly 
centralized  to  a  few  particular  States. 
That  is  one  example.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  problems  that  have  faced  one 
area  especially  that  have  been  met 
with  a  national  solution.  We  suggest 
the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Now  I  know  some  of  you  must  think 
that  I  do  not  support  clean  air.  or  that 
I  want  us  to  ignore  that  problem,  pre- 
tend it  does  not  exist,  or  otherwise 
turn  our  backs  on  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  all. 

I  definitely  want  us  to  make 
progress  on  cleansing  our  environment 
for  my  kids  and  yours  to  enjoy.  I  un- 
derstand the  principle  that  we  have 
been  given  but  one  mother  earth,  that 
we  are   the  stewards  of  her  destiny. 
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and  a£  a  young  man  who  grew  up  on 
the  rich  earth  of  southeastern  Illinois 
and  all  it  offered.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  what  damage  can  be  done. 

And  I  do  not  suggest  that  those  of 
you  who  champion  this  cause  of  clean 
air  amendments  that  crack  down  hard 
on  plant  emissions  and  other  types  of 
pollutants  are  insensitive  lo  the  plight 
of  coal  miners  in  my  district.  I  know 
your  intent  is  not  to  harm  them  or 
their  way  of  life. 

I  see  it  more  as  a  balancing  test.  We 
have  the  need  for  cleaner  air  that  we 
must  meet,  and  we  have  the  need  for 
jobs  and  an  economy  that  produces 
goods  and  services. 

Those  needs  are  not  mutually  exclu 
sive.  They  can  be  met  together.  With  a 
real  program  of  clean  coal  technology. 
a  cost-sharing  approach  to  the  clean- 
up, and  a  commitment  to  long  range 
.solutions,  we  can  meet  all  of  the  di- 
verse needs  of  this  country. 

That  is  what  makes  us  so  great 
today,  the  abil.ty  to  address  a  problem 
in  an  open  and  democratic  way.  I  en- 
courage us  to  take  that  approach  with 
the  clean  air  bill.  We  will  all  be  better 
off  for  having  done  so. 


Z;  1620 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  BENNINGTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
long  ago  I  would  not  have  stood  before 
you  with  the  pride,  enthusiasm  and 
hope  that  I  iiave  today.  Not  so  long 
ago  I  was  nearly  ready  to  agree  with 
the  naysayers.  The  television  and 
newspapers  brought  reports  of  drug- 
related  death,  crime,  and  violence  to 
my  home  almost  daily.  And  I  have  wit- 
nessed far  too  many  families  suffer 
the  pain  caused  by  drugs.  I  grew  sad 
and  then  mad  when  I  imagined  the 
future  of  a  nation  on  its  knees,  help- 
less, and  hopeless. 

But  then  I  learned  about  a  recent 
event  at  my  alma  mater— Bennington 
High  School— in  my  hometown  ot  Ben- 
nington, OK.  And  now  I  know  that  the 
tide  is  turning.  There  is  light  at  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

For  many  of  you  it  might  be  hard  to 
imagine  that  all  the  students  at  a  high 
school  would  submit  to  a  drug  test. 
Now  imagine  every  single  one  of  those 
students  volunteering  for  such  a  test. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  happened  at 
Bennington  High  School,  which  re- 
cently became  the  first  !00  percent 
drug  free  high  school  in  Oklahoma 
and  perhaps  the  Nation.  Every  single 
student  was  tested  for  drugs  and  every 
single  student  passed. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a 
team  effort  to  achieve  great  goals.  And 
that  is  just  what  is  goin^;  on  in  Ben- 
nington. Local  merchants,  for  exam- 
ple, have  joined  the  effort  by  offering 


discounts  to  students  certified  as  drug 
free.  The  local  Jaycees  sponsored  a 
party  for  drug  free  students  from  Ben- 
nington and  other  communities  in 
Bryan  County.  The  merchants  and  the 
•Jaycees  decided  that  positive  conse- 
quences ought  to  come  from  positive 
accomplishments.  I  agree. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Speaker.  FYom  now  on.  10  percent 
of  the  high  school  students  will  be 
randomly  selected  and  drug  tested 
once  a  month.  If  I  were  a  betting  man, 
I  would  wager  that  Bennington  High 
School  will  keep  its  drug  free  title. 

Someone  once  said  that  a  journey  of 
a  1.000  miles  begin.s  with  the  first  step. 
I  recognize  that  this  country  has  many 
miles  to  travel  before  arriving  at  a 
point  where  it  can  say  it  has  won  the 
war  on  drugs.  And  I  don't  deny,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  talking  about  a  rel- 
atively small  group  of  young  people. 
But  the  steps  they  have  taken  symbol- 
ize something  much  bigger.  Their 
action  symbolizes  a  changing  attitude 
and  spirit  among  young  people  when  it 
comes  to  drugs.  It  is  happening  all 
across  this  country,  in  the  smallest 
towns  and  in  the  largest  cities.  And 
that  is  why  I  rise  today  with  renewed 
hope  and  enthusiasm  for  America's 
future. 

I  close  by  taking  you  back  to  1787.  It 
was  a  time  much  like  today,  when  this 
Nation's  future  was  at  a  crosswinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Benjamin  Franklin  rose  and 
made  an  observation  about  the  chair 
from  which  General  Washington  had 
been  presiding.  On  the  chair  was  the 
design  of  a  Sun  low  on  the  horizon, 
and  many  of  the  delegates  had  won- 
dered whether  it  was  a  rising  or  a  set- 
ting Sun.  "We  know  now,  "  Franklin 
said.  'It  is  a  rising  Sun  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  new'  day.  " 

And  because  of  the  students  at  Ben- 
nington High  School,  supported  by 
their  parent.s.  teachers  and  communi- 
ty. I  .see  a  rising  Sun  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  bright  future  for  Oklahoma 
and  for  America. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24  marked  the  72d  anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day,  for  it 
was  on  this  date  in  1918  that  the  Esto- 
nian people  gained  independence  from 
the  tyranny  imposed  on  them  for  cen- 
turies by  the  Russians. 

The  people  of  Estonia  were  able  to 
grow  and  prosper  for  22  years  after 
their  declaration  of  independence. 
Sadly,  late  in  the  spring  of  1940,  the 
Soviets  invaded  Estonia,  and  began 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  culture, 
language,  and  religion  of  the  Estonian 
people. 


The  Estonian  people,  however,  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  desire  for 
freedom,  and  during  the  last  few 
months  we  have  witnessed  bold  steps 
taken  by  Estonia  to  shake  itself  loose 
from  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Com- 
munists. As  this  drive  for  independ- 
ence is  sweeping  across  the  Baltic 
States,  commemoration  of  Estonian 
independence  takes  on  special  signifi- 
cance. Estonian  elections  are  sched- 
uled for  March  18,  and  if  the  recent 
elections  in  Lithuania  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  rejection  of  Communist 
rule  and  the  wave  of  nationalism  roll- 
ing across  the  Baltic  States,  then  Esto- 
nia will  also  continue  on  this  road  to 
self-determination. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  Estonian  Independence  Day, 
Estonian-Americans  gathered  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  locations  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  approved  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  military  forces  from  Estonia 
and  the  restoration  of  independence 
for  their  beloved  homeland.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  follows: 

Estonian  Independence  Day  Resolution 

Whereas,  we.  Estonian-Americans,  have 
gathered  throughout  the  United  Slates  of 
America  on  this  24th  day  of  February.  1990. 
to  commemorate  the  72nd  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia  on  February  24.  1918; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  after  many  years  of  denial,  ad- 
mitted that  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  was  a  result  of  the  in- 
famous Molotiv-Ribbentrop  Pact  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  colluded  with  Nazi  Germa- 
ny to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  to  ille- 
gally seize  and  occupy  the  Republics  of  Es- 
tonia. Lithuania,  and  Latvia  and  to  incorpo- 
rate them  by  force  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Soviet-occupied 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  publicly 
let  the  world  know  of  their  desire  for  jus- 
tice, human  rights,  the  right  for  self-deter- 
mination, and  end  of  foreign  occupation  by 
participation  in  many  massive  demonstra- 
tions throughout  their  countries,  as  well  as 
through  their  elected  officials; 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  Estonian  people 
have  recently  registered  themselves  as  citi- 
zens, or  descendants  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia  at  the  time  of  forcible 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
with  the  goal  of  restoring  the  institutions 
and  the  government  of  the  Republic; 

Whereas.  Estonian-Americans  expect  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  in  its 
steadfast  support  of  the  policy  of  non-recog- 
nition of  the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
deeds  as  well  as  in  words,  particularly  in  any 
negotiations  and  agreements  for  reduction 
of  military  forces  in  Europe;  now.  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  momentum  generated  by  the  prospect 
of  negotiating  the  Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demand;  1)  that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw 
all  its  military,  as  well  as  uniformed  and 
secret  police  and  border  patrol  forces  from 
Soviet-occupied  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 


nia; 2)  that  the  Soviet  Union  allow  restora- 
tion of  unconditional  independence  for  the 
Baltic  republics;  and  3)  that  the  Soviet 
Union  fully  compensate  for  all  property  and 
human  rights  violations  resulting  from  its 
illegal  occupation  of  the  Baltic  states  under 
the  infamous  1939  Hitler-Stalin  agreement; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  pledge  that  American 
citizens  of  Estonian  descent  will  faithfully 
support  all  United  States  Government  ef- 
forts to  promote  and  secure  basic  human 
rights,  including  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, for  all  peoples  and  all  nations;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  convey  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  our  heartfelt  greetings 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  will  guide  him  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  peace,  justice,  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  inspiring  occa- 
sion of  the  7 2d  anniversary  of  Elsto- 
nian  Independence  Day.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  Estonian- Americans  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  cele- 
bation  of  this  special  day.  Hopefully 
our  continued  support  for  the  Esto- 
nian people  will  help  them  to  achieve 
at  long  last  their  cherished  dream  of  a 
truly  free  and  independent  Estonian 
state. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SURPLUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Engel]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  about  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Social  Security  fund,  which 
is  being  used  to  reduce  the  national 
deficit.  I  propose  that  a  portion  of 
these  funds  be  used  to  give  senior  citi- 
zens comprehensive,  long-term  health 
care  benefits,  including  long-term 
nursing  home  care  and  a  good  pre- 
scription drug  program.  I  would  also 
use  a  portion  of  this  surplus  money  to 
help  the  so-called  "notch"  babies  born 
between  1917  and  1921.  As  you  know, 
these  people,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  receive  less  social  security  than 
others.  This  is  unfair! 

Our  Government  is  constantly  giving 
senior  citizens  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  The  Government  gives  them 
help  on  the  one  hand  and  takes  it 
away  from  them  with  the  other.  As  a 
result,  seniors  are  finding  themselves 
worse  off  with  each  passing  year.  Be- 
cause of  these  inadequacies  seniors  are 
forced  to  also  pay  more  every  year  for 
private  coverage. 

Last  year,  seniors  wanted  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  re- 
pealed. I  supported  this  successful 
effort  because  of  the  inadequate  cover- 
age provided  under  the  law  and  the 
horrendous  surtax  it  required  seniors 
to  pay.  However,  the  repeal  of  this  law 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  a  long- 
term  health  care  program— it  only  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  construct  a  more 
effective  plan.   The  Government   has 


an  obligation  to  provide  older  Ameri- 
cans with  proper  medica  coverage  with- 
out an  unfair  and  discriminatory  sur- 
tax. We  should  not  be  using  funds 
designated  for  Social  Security  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  budget  deficit,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  inadequate  health 
care  coverage  provided  by  Medicare. 

During  my  first  year  in  Congress,  a 
recurring  theme  in  all  my  discussions 
with  senior  citizens  was  the  need  to 
make  long-term  health  care  widely 
available  and  affordable.  A  recent 
report  from  the  Family  U.S.A.  Foun- 
dation found  that  84  percent  of  older 
Americans  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
basic  nursing  home  insurance.  Addi- 
tionally, many  seniors  currently  in 
nursing  homes  have  been  forced  to  go 
into  poverty  in  order  to  receive  Medic- 
aid coverage.  This  is  a  national  dis- 
grace! 

The  Federal  Government  must  im- 
mediately address  the  need  for  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  and  home 
health  care  services,  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive prescription  drug  program? 
Congress  must  look  at  the  possibility 
of  using  excess  Social  Security  funds 
or  investing  them  to  finance  a  compre- 
hensive health  care  program  for  older 
Americans. 

Additionally,  we  must  address  the 
Social  Security  "notch"  issue.  Every 
Congress,  bills  to  correct  ihis  injustice 
are  introduced,  but  no  action  is  taken 
on  them.  It  is  unfair  that  some  people 
are  being  penalized  because  of  the 
year  they  were  born.  These  so-called 
"notch"  babies  should  not  continue  to 
be  second-class  citizens. 

Current  estimates  show  that  it  will 
cost  a  total  of  $6  to  $10  billion  per 
year  to  correct  the  "notch ".  The 
Social  Security  surplus  is  currently 
$155  billion  and  is  expected  to  rise  to 
over  $1  trillion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  is  only  right  for  us  to  use  a 
small  portion  of  this  money  to  correct 
this  horrible  discrimination. 

Social  Security  was  set  up  over  50 
years  ago  to  address  the  retirement 
needs  of  senior  citizens.  Throughout 
its  existence.  Social  Security  has 
adapted  to  address  the  changing  needs 
of  older  Americans,  Today,  there  are 
new  and  different  issues  which  need  to 
be  confronted. 

The  United  States  has  the  resources 
to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, as  well  as  build  bombers  at  a  cost 
of  $500  million  per  plane.  Surely,  we 
can  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  for  our  senior  citizens  and  correct 
the  Social  Security  "notch."  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
see  that  the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  met. 


MICKEY  LELAND  MEMORIAL  DO- 
MESTIC HUNGER  RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Under  a  previous 
order    of    the    House,    the    gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  a  very  special 
piece  ol  legislation,  the  Mickey  Leiand  Memo- 
rial Domestic  Hunger  Relief  Act.  This  bdi  ad- 
dresses the  continuing  problem  o(  domestic 
hunger.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  has  t>een  a 
bipartisan  effort,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Bill 
Emerson,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Do- 
mestic Marketing.  Consumer  Relations  and 
Nutrition  Subcommittee.  Charlie  Hatcher. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has  aisc  been 
instrumental  in  the  designing  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  IS  named  for  our  late  colleague. 
Mickey  Lelar.d.  As  you  know.  Mickey  had  a 
very  personal  interest  in  the  issue  of  hunger, 
both  domestic  hunger  and  international 
hunger  Mickey  was  a  special  person.  He  had 
a  rare  combination  of  compassion  and  com- 
mitment I  would  like  to  thmk  of  this  bill  as  a 
sort  of  living  memorial  to  Mickey  and  his  work. 
By  providing  more  food  to  the  millions  of 
Amencan  children  livng  in  poverty  and  by  pre- 
venting some  of  those  children  and  their  fami- 
lies from  being  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless,  we  can  help  Mickey  Leiand's  spirit 
to  live  on. 

Recent  data  indicate  that  two  to  five  million 
children  do  not  have  adequate  food  and  that 
millions  more  may  be  at  nsk  of  hunger.  The 
U.S  Public  Health  Service  has  reported  that 
the  Surgeon  General's  goal  of  eliminating 
growth  retardation  of  infants  and  children 
caused  by  inadequate  diet  cannot  be  met 
under  present  circumstances.  Recent  re- 
search shows  that  hungry  children  have  sig- 
nificantly impaired  abilities  to  learn  and  are 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  health  problems. 
Clearly,  proper  nutntion  for  all  of  our  Nation's 
children  and  their  families  must  be  a  top  na- 
tional pnonty. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  legislation  that 
we  are  introducing  today  is  an  entirely  fitting 
memonal  to  Mickey  Leiand.  The  bill  makes  a 
sehous  effort  to  attack  the  causes  of  hunger 
rather  than  just  its  symptoms 

TO  HELP  THE  HOMELESS  AND  THOSE  ON  THE  BRINK 
OF  HOMELESSNESS 

The  centerpiece  of  the  bill  is  a  pair  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  alleviate  hunger  among  the 
homeless  and  near-homeless.  HUD  and 
Census  Bureau  data  show  that  45  percent  of 
all  poor  renters  spend  at  least  70  percent  of 
their  incomes  on  shelter  costs.  Households 
that  are  forced  to  devote  this  much  of  their 
income  to  shelter  costs  will  almost  by  defini- 
tion be  at  severe  nsk  of  hunger.  Moreover,  the 
high  cost  of  shelter  for  low-income  Amencans 
IS  forcing  more  and  more  of  them  to  double- 
up  in  housing.  Unfortunately,  current  food 
stamp  rules  do  not  properly  recognize  the 
needs  of  these  households 

Our  bill  would  allow  households  with  chil- 
dren to  deduct  high  shelter  costs  in  the  same 
way  that  elderly  and  disabled  households  do 
at  present  Under  current  law,  households 
may  deduct  shelter  expenses  that  exceed  50 
percent  of  their  incomes,  but  only  up  to  SI  77 
a  month  The  cap  does  not  apply  to  elderly 
and  disabled  households 

The  excess  shelter  deduction  was  enacted 
to  avoid  forcing  households  with  high  housing 
and  utility  costs  to  choose  between  eating 
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and  paying  their  shelter  costs.  But  for  house- 
holds that  are  not  elderty  or  disabled,  this  de- 
duction is  limited  to  $177  a  month— even  if 
the  household's  excess  shelter  costs  are 
greater  than  this.  This  means  that  the  very 
families  that  face  the  most  severe  housing 
cost  burdens — families  that  do  not  receive 
HUD  housing  aid  and  that  pay  extremely  high 
proportions  of  their  incomes  for  housing— are 
the  families  that  are  not  permitted  to  deduct 
the  full  cost  of  their  excess  shelter  costs 
Under  the  current  food  stamp  benefit  struc- 
ture, families  with  very  high  shelter  costs  are 
thus  assumed  to  have  money  available  for 
food  that  actually  must  go  to  pay  the  rent  and 
utility  bills— and  as  a  direct  result  their  food 
stamp  benefits  are  set  at  unrealisticaily  low 
levels.  The  cap  most  severely  burdens  fami- 
lies with  children  since  it  is  a  fixed  limit  with 
no  allowance  for  household  size 

Since  the  cap  was  enacted  m  1977  the 
low-income  housing  market  has  changed  radi- 
cally. In  1978,  the  number  of  low-rent  housing 
units — defined  as  units  renting  for  no  more 
than  S250  a  month,  as  measured  m  1985  dol- 
lars— exceeded  the  number  of  housholds  with 
incomes  below  Si 0.000  a  year  In  1985,  there 
were  3.7  million  fewer  low-rent  units  than 
there  were  households  below  S  10.000,  a 
sharp  reversal  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
only  7  years  earlier  The  result  has  been  a 
stunning  incease  in  the  housing  cost  burdens 
on  poor  households. 

Moreover,  the  rationale  for  the  cap  has  dis- 
appeared since  1977.  Congress  imposed  the 
cap  to  keep  middle  income  households  from 
getting  food  stamps  by  claiming  large  shelter 
deductions.  At  the  time,  eligibility  was  based 
solely  on  income  after  deductions  Gross 
income  limits  have  since  been  added  to  the 
program  to  exclude  higher-mcome  households 
without  regard  to  their  deductible  expenses 
Lifting  the  cap  therefore  will  not  allow  middle 
income  households  to  receive  food  stamps  it 
will  only  provide  more  realistic  benefits  to  fam- 
ilies with  high  shelter  costs  who  are  now  eligi- 
ble. 

Our  bill  also  would  simplify  the  current  food 
stamp  household  definition  it  would  require 
that  persons  purchasing  and  preparing  food 
together  apply  for  food  stamps  as  a  single 


States  but  double-up  with  relatives  in  labor 
camps  during  their  travels  to  save  money. 

The  AFDC.  Medicaid,  and  SSI  Programs 
have  no  comparable  rule  requiring  adult  sib- 
lings, or  parents  and  their  adult  children,  to 
apply  for  and  receive  benefits  together 

The  bill  would  direct  State  agencies  to  certi- 
fy homeless  households  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ported expenses  for  shelter  except  where  the 
household's  report  is  questionable  It  would 
also  have  USDA  issue  rules  under  which 
State  agencies  could  conduct  surveys  to  de- 
termine how  much  homeless  people  m  their 
lunsdictions  typically  spend  on  temporary  shel- 
ter in  the  course  of  the  month  Homeless 
Households  reporting  shelter  expenses  up  this 
level  could  be  certified  on  that  basis  without 
having  to  produce  receipts  from  people  who 
put  them  up 

According  to  recent  information  from  USDA. 
only  18  percent  of  homeless  people  are  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  even  though  virtually  all 
are  eligible  Social  service  agency  staff  work- 
ing with  the  homeless  report  that,  :n  most 
cases,  the  reason  homeless  people  are  not 
on  the  program  is  not  resistance  to  dealing 
with  public  welfare  system  Instead,  the  mam 
problems  are  First,  homeless  people's  difficul- 
ty in  complying  with  complex  procedural  re- 
quirements that  were  designed  for  households 
with  stable  living  situations,  and  second,  the 
small  benefit  allotments  that  homeless  people 
receive  under  current  procedures  despite  their 
high  need- 
Homeless  people  are  unlikely  to  have  birth 
certificates,  social  security  cards,  driver's  li- 
censes, and  other  similar  documents  with 
them  Whatever  documents  a  homeless 
person  starts  out  with  may  rapidly  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  elements,  stolen,  or  inadvert- 
ently left  behind  when  the  homeless  person  is 
forced  to  leave  somewhere  quickly. 

Also,  homeless  people  with  any  income — 
such  as  county  general  relief  or  SSI  checks— 
often  live  for  part  of  each  month  in  a  cheap 
hotel  or  with  acquaintances— who  charges 
them  rent  by  the  day  or  the  week  Homeless 
people  seek  out  these  accommodations  be- 
cause of  crime  and  overcrowding  at  shelters, 
because  shelters  do  not  consistently  have 
room    for   them — or   have   rules   limiting   how 


would  exclude  the  first  $50  a  month  paid  as 
child  support  from  consideration  as  income  in 
determining  the  food  stamp  allotments  of 
AFDC  households.  AFDC  already  allows 
household  to  keep  the  first  $50  of  child  sup- 
port paid  each  month. 

The  $50  exclusion  in  AFDC  recognizes  the 
importance  of  having  parents  assume  respon- 
sibility for  their  children:  it  gives  custodial  par- 
ents an  incentive  to  seek  out  absent  parents 
and  absent  parents  an  incentive  to  pay  child 
support.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  currently 
undercuts  these  incentives  by  counting  the 
S50  payments  as  income,  which  reduces  food 
stamps. 

Excluding  the  first  $50  of  child  support  pay- 
ments for  food  stamps  as  well  as  AFDC  will 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  two  pro- 
grams and  ease  burdens  on  case  workers. 
This  reform  passed  this  body  in  1987  as  part 
of  the  welfare  reform  bill. 

The  bill  would  raise  the  current  $4,500  limit 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  vehicles  that  food 
stamp  recipients  may  own. 

The  current  $4,500  vehicle  limit  was  written 
into  the  Act  in  1977  and  has  not  changed 
since,  despite  substantial  inflation  As  inflation 
passes  the  $4,500  vehicle  resource  limit  by, 
more  and  more  working  families  are  made  in- 
eligible for  food  stamps  because  of  cars  they 
depend  upon  to  get  to  work.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  cars  has  nsen  120  percent 
since  1977  Working  households  may  be 
forced  to  choose  between  going  hungry  for 
lack  of  food  stamps  and  selling  their  cars, 
which  can  force  them  to  leave  their  jobs. 

The  President's  task  force  on  food  assist- 
ance in  January  1984  recommended  that  this 
limit  be  increased  to  $5,500  immediately.  In- 
creases in  the  limit  passed  the  House  with  the 
1985  farm  bill  In  the  Senate  with  the  1988 
Hunger  Prevention  Act.  The  bill  also  would  re- 
quire USDA  to  conduct  demonstrations  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  broader  exclusions  of 
one  car  for  each  food  stamp  households.  We 
should  do  nothing  that  will  compromise 
households'  opportunities  to  retain  and  en- 
hance their  abilities  to  be  self-sustaining. 
These  demonstrations,  conducted  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  locations,  should  provide  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  impact  of  our  vehi- 
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many  nights  they  can  stay— or  because  they 
household.  Adults  who  buy  and  cook  food  on  live  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns  that  have  no  cie  rules  on  households'^  abnity  to  get  and 
their  own  could  do  so  as  separate  households  shelters.  They  may  return  to  the  street  when  keep  )obs,  and  on  needy  households'  ability  to 
from  their  relatives.  For  example,  when  two  their  money,  or  their  welcome  runs  out.  Next  obtain  food  assistance 
sisters  who  had  previously  lived  on  their  own  time  they  have  some  money,  they  may  return  The  proposal  would  strengthen  food  stamp 
move  into  the  same  apartment  because  they  to  the  same  place  or  find  temporary  abode  for  employment  and  training  [E&Tl  programs  in 
cannot  afford  separate  housing,  either  or  both     a  few  days  or  weeks  somewhere  else.  But  be-     three  ways    First,  it  would  allow  and  encour- 

cause  they  rarely  get  receipts  for  these  ex- 
penses, and  because  they  are  inherently  diffi- 
cult to  predict,  current  rules  prevent  food 
stamp  offices  from  giving  these  household 
shelter  deductions  for  them  Moreover,  current 
budgeting  rules  deny  homeless  households 
credit  even  lor  expenses  that  they  can  venfy 
As  a  result,  homeless  people  rarely  receive 
any  shelter  deduction  even  though  they  spend 
as  much  money  as  they  can  on  housing 
Therefore  a  homeless  person  getting  general 
relief  or  SSI  will  get  a  very  low  food  stamp  al- 
lotment as  their  entire  check  is  counted 
against  their  food  stamps 

TO  PROMOTE  SELF-SUKFICIENCV 

The  bill  seeks  to  promote  self-sufficiency 
and  personal  responsibility  in  several  ways   It 


could  apply  for  food  stamps  independently  if 
they  bought  and  cooked  food  separately  The 
bill  would  still  require  parents  and  their  minor 
children  to  be  in  the  same  household 

Current  law  requires,  subiect  to  several  ex- 
ceptions, that  parents  and  their  adult  children, 
and  adult  siblings,  be  m  tho  same  household 
even  if  they  buy  and  cook  food  separately 
State  food  stamp  administrators  have  com- 
plained that  the  current  definition  is  far  too 
complex  and  excessively  error-prone 

The  current  household  definition  discour- 
ages low-income  people  from  doublmg-up  m 
the  homes  of  relatives  This  is  extremely 
counter-productive  at  a  lime  of  nsing  home- 
lessness  These  rules  hurt  migrant  farm  work- 
ers, who  may  live  separately  in  their  base 


age  States  to  include  initiatives  to  help  recipi- 
ents become  self-employed  in  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  Resources 
needed  for  these  ventures,  such  as  looms, 
would  be  exempt  Second,  it  would  increase 
the  limit  for  reimbursements  to  recipients  for 
the  costs  incurred  in  E&T  activities— apart 
from  child  care— to  $75  per  month.  Current 
law  limits  reimbursements  for  these  costs  to 
$25  a  month  and  requires  States  to  exempt 
households  from  work  requirements  if  their 
costs  would  be  higher.  And  third,  it  would  test 
a  State  option  to  allow  States  to  give  pnority 
in  their  E&T  programs  to  volunteers 

The  provision  concerning  volunteers  would 
give  States  new  opportunities  to  conform  their 
food  stamp  E&T  programs  to  the  rules  for 


AFDC's  JOBS  program.  The  Family  Support 
act  requires  States  to  give  first  consideration 
to  certain  volunteers  in  their  JOBS  programs. 
Volunteers  are  likely  to  be  more  motivated 
and  therefore  better  able  to  get  the  most  out 
of  an  E&T  program 

The  bill  would  allow  low-income  people  to 
receive  food  stamps  while  attending  programs 
at  colleges  or  universities  as  part  of  their  com- 
pliance with  food  stamp  E&T.  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act,  or  other  State-operated  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  These  students 
have  already  been  determined  to  be  legiti- 
mately low-income  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram essential  to  their  long-term  self-sufficien- 
cy. Students  who  are  currently  ineligible  who 
are  not  In  higher  education  through  State  or 
local  training  programs  would  continue  to  be 
ineligible. 

This  section  also  would  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion on  receiving  food  stamps  for  students 
over  age  50  who  do  not  have  at  least  half- 
time  jobs  but  would  make  them  subiect  to  the 
food  stamp  E&T  program.  Current  rules  allow 
students  over  60  to  receive  food  stamps.  Stu- 
dents over  50  are  likely  to  be  displaced  home- 
makers  or  other  workers  seeking  retraining  for 
new  jobs.  Many  of  these  students  are  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  even  part-time  work 
unless  they  go  to  school.  Their  ability  to 
remain  viable  members  of  the  work  force  may 
depend  upon  this  training,  but  current  rules 
may  prevent  them  from  obtaining  it  without 
depriving  their  families  of  the  means  to  eat. 
This  provision  would  ensure  that  employers' 
preferences  for  younger  workers  do  not  deny 
these  low-income  people  the  chance  to  obtain 
food  stamps. 

Finally,  this  section  would  promote  adminis- 
trative simplicity  in  the  rules  for  counting  edu- 
cational benefits  as  income.  It  would  apply  the 
rules  that  govern  the  large  Federal  education- 
al benefit  programs,  such  as  Pell  Grants  and 
work-study,  to  all  other  forms  of  educational 
benefits. 

A  similar  amendment  regarding  students 
and  education  assistance  passed  the  House 
In  1987  as  part  of  the  welfare  reform  bill,  H.R. 
1720,  but  was  dropped  along  with  all  other 
food  stamp  provisions  from  the  final  bill 

The  bill  would  seek  to  preserve  the  role  of 
parents  in  combined  households  by  allowing 
household  members  to  designate  a  parent  of 
children  in  the  household  as  its  head.  The  fact 
that  adult  children  move  back  in  with  their  par- 
ents should  not  displace  the  parents'  role  as 
head  of  their  own  household  The  intent  here 
IS  merely  to  protect  the  commonsense  mean- 
ing of  what  It  IS  to  be  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. 

The  bill  seeks  to  avoid  hunger  and  hardship 
caused  by  inadequate  benefits  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those 
getting  food  stamps  are  elderly,  disabled,  or 
children.  Almost  83  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
benefits  go  to  families  with  children 

TO  PROMOTE  BENEFIT  ADEOUACV 

The  bill  would  raise  basic  food  stamp  bene- 
fit levels  in  stages  to  105  percent  of  the 
Thrifty  Food  Plan,  This  needs  to  be  done  to 
allow  households  to  purchase  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  for  most  or  all  of  the  year  Under  the 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988,  basic  food 
stamp  benefits  will  reach  103  percent  of  the 
Thrifty  Food  Plan  in  fiscal  year  1991    Food 
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stamp  benefit  levels  increase  every  October 
to  reflect  food  costs  the  previous  June. 

Over  the  13-year  history  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan,  the  average  cost  of  the  plan  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  has  exceeded  the  cost 
in  the  previous  June  by  an  average  of  5.4  per- 
cent. The  adjustment  to  105  percent  of  the 
previous  June's  cost  is  needed  to  make  it 
much  more  likely  that  food  stamp  allotments 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  food  stamp  house- 
holds to  purchase  the  Thhfty  Food  Plan  for 
most  or  all  of  the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  this  increase  is 
relatively  modest.  Food  stamps  provide  an  av- 
erage of  less  than  $0.57  per  person  per  meal. 
The  maximum  food  stamp  benefit  for  a  family 
of  four  provides  only  $0.91  per  person  per 
meal.  FNS  has  reported  that  "fewer  than  1  in 
10  families  spending  an  amount  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
received  100  percent  of  the  recommended 
daily  allowances.  Less  than  half  received  even 
two  thirds  of  the  recommended  daily  allow- 
ances " 

The  bill  would  return  to  the  rule  enacted  in 
1981  and  eliminate  the  pro-rating  of  food 
stamps  for  households  reapplying  within  3C 
days  of  going  off  of  the  Program.  The  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
[OBRA]  required  that  new  applicants  for  food 
stamps  have  their  initial  month's  benefit  pro- 
rated based  upon  the  day  of  the  month  that 
they  applied.  OBRA  1982  extended  prorating 
to  recipients  whose  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram IS  briefly  interrupted  because  the  house- 
hold, for  whatever  reason,  does  not  reapply 
by  the  first  day  of  the  month.  A  recent  GAO 
report  recommended  this  change  back  to  the 
OBRA  1981  rule. 

GAO  found  that  the  vast  majonty  of  the 
households  suffenng  short  gaps  in  benefits 
remain  eligible  throughout  the  period.  Gaps 
frequently  result  from  State  errors,  forms  lost 
or  delayed  in  the  mails,  or  honest  misunder- 
standings by  household  members.  These 
gaps  in  benefits  can  force  households  to 
divert  some  of  their  rent,  mortgage  or  utility 
money  to  pay  for  food,  leaving  them  in  danger 
of  an  eviction  or  a  utility  shut-off.  The  situation 
of  recipients  who  suffer  a  brief  gap  in  benefits 
IS  different  from  that  of  new  applicants,  who 
may  have  been  living  off  of  income  from  a  job 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  before  they  ap- 
plied for  food  stamp;  The  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1988  enacted  this  provision  for  migrant 
farm  workers,  and  the  Senate's  version  of  the 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  would  have 
applied  this  rule  to  all  households. 

The  bill  would  specifically  exclude  from  con- 
sideration as  income  the  special  back-to- 
school  clothing  allowances  that  West  Virginia. 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Mexico  have  been 
providing  to  poor  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren for  years.  The  exclusion  would  apply 
without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  the  allow- 
ance IS  provided.  Until  recently  USDA  general- 
ly had  not  treated  these  allowances  as 
income,  but  a  policy  change  in  the  last  few 
years  has  led  to  litigation.  This  provision 
would  recognize  that  presentable  clothing  is 
important  to  children's  self-respect  and  ability 
to  learn  in  school  and  would  not  reduce  the 
food  stamps  of  families  receiving  back-to- 
school  clothing  allowances 


The  bill  would  index  the  $10  minimum  bene- 
fit provided  to  one-  and  two-person  house- 
holds to  reflect  inflation.  The  current  minimum 
benefit  has  been  unchanged  over  the  past  1 2 
years.  The  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  has 
risen  89  percent  over  this  penod. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  $10  minimum 
benefit  has  shrunk  enormously  over  the  years. 
For  many  minimum  benefit  households,  the 
cost  of  traveling  to  certification  and  issuance 
centers  is  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
amount  delivered.  Chief  among  the  victims  of 
this  problem  are  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
whose  households  constitute  87  percent  of  all 
those  receiving  the  minimum  benefit. 

Indexing  the  minimum  benefit  for  inflation 
will  have  relatively  little  cost  but  will  ensure 
that  It  does  not  erode  further.  In  the  interest 
of  administrative  simplicity,  the  indexed 
amount  will  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5. 

TO  IMPROVE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions to  simplify  program  administration  and 
reduce  administrative  burdens  for  State  ad- 
ministrators. It  would  give  States  the  option  to 
reduce  unnecessary  papemvork  by  allowing 
those  States  that  require  monthly  reporting 
the  option  to  simplify  their  forms  and  have 
households  report  on  a  smaller  numtier  of 
subjects  than  at  present. 

The  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  gave 
States  the  option  to  eliminate  monthly  report- 
ing altogether  or  to  limit  the  categories  of 
households  subject  to  it  in  whatever  manner 
they  felt  appropnate.  Some  States  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  option.  Other  States,  howev- 
er, wish  to  continue  collecting  monthly  reports 
from  some  households  but  would  like  to  sim- 
plify the  reporting  process  by  reducing  the 
number  of  items  on  which  each  household 
must  report.  This  amendment  would  give 
States  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  bill  adopts  an  administration  proposal 
to  allow  one  household  member  to  sign  all 
declarations  required  in  the  application  proc- 
ess on  behalf  of  the  household.  In  rural  areas, 
where  transportation  to  food  stamp  offices  is 
often  more  costly  and  difficult,  requinng  multi- 
ple signatures  can  impose  a  substantial 
burden  on  low-income  households  because  of 
pre -rating.  State  food  stamp  administrators 
hav.  advocated  this  change  as  a  benefit  both 
to  food  stamp  offices  and  to  households 

The  bill  would  seek  to  ensure  flexibility  for 
States'  outreach  activities  by  allowing  States 
to  assist  households  with  the  application  proc- 
ess rather  than  merely  distnbute  information. 
Prescreening  and  counseling  activities  appear 
to  be  among  the  more  effective  methods  of 
outreach  to  eligible  nonparticipants  States 
should  be  permitted  to  fund  these  activities 
under  the  permissive  outreach  provisions  we 
included  in  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  2  years 
ago 

The  bill  includes  a  clarifying  amendment 
concerning  a  simplified  procedure  for  claiming 
excess  medical  deduction  It  seek  to  minimize 
administrative  burdens  on  food  stamp  offices 
and  elderly  and  disabled  recipients  seeking  to 
claim  deductions  for  excess  medical  cost  It 
would  require  States  to  estimate  recipients' 
medical  expenses  for  the  certification  period 
based  upon  their  venfied  costs  for  the  past 
few  months  and  available  information  about 
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their  conditions.  The  household's  medical  de 
duction  would  then  be  based  on  these  esti- 
mates unless  the  recipent  experienced  a  sig- 
nificant change  Under  this  procedure,  house- 
holds would  not  have  to  make  change  reports 
unless  there  is  a  significant  unanticipated 
change  in  their  medical  expenses 

Many  medical  expenses  are  recurrent  but 
not  monthly;  for  example,  medicine  that  needs 
to  be  refilled  every  40  days,  doctors'  appoint 
ments  set  every  6  weeks,  monitoring  tests 
scheduled  every  3  months  Current  rules  that 
require  households  to  submit,  and  food  stamp 
offices  to  process,  change  reports  every  time 
medical  exp>enses  go  up  or  down  by  more 
than  S25.  Where  the  change  was  predictable 
at  the  last  certification  interview,  these  report- 
ing requirements  create  unnecessary  burdens 
on  both  recipients  and  administrators 

Section  351  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act 
of  1988  was  intended  to  correct  this  problem 
Unfortunately,  FNS'  interim  regulations  pro- 
vide little  change  from  the  status  quo  and  are 
unlikely  to  simplify  the  current  procedure  sig- 
nificantly for  either  households  or  State  agen- 
cies. This  provision  would  clarify  the  intent  of 
the  earlier  amendment 

The  bill  would  simplify  eligibility  determina- 
tions for  recipients  of  State  and  local  genera! 
assistance  programs  by  making  them  categor- 
ically eligible  for  food  stamps.  To  ensure  that 
the  programs  subject  to  this  requirement  are 
in  fact  legitimate,  means-tested  program,  we 
would  have  USDA  certify  their  appropriate- 
ness to  receive  categorical  eligibility 

The  bill  would  simplify  eligibility  determina- 
tions for  recipients  of  supplemental  security 
income  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  encourage  one-stop  shopping  for 
needed  benefits.  Under  current  law.  food 
stamp  offices  are  not  required  to  make  sepa- 
rate resource  determinations  for  households 
in  which  all  members  receive  AFDC  or  SSl 
But  if  one  member  of  the  household  is  not  on 
AFDC  or  SSI.  the  food  stamp  office  must 
evaluate  the  resources  every  member  of  the 
household.  For  household  memtiers  who  have 
already  met  the  AFDC  or  SSl  resource  test, 
this  IS  a  waste  of  time  The  proposal  would 
provide  that  the  food  stamp  office  does  not 
have  to  consider  any  resources  that  the  AFDC 
or  SSI  programs  have  already  determined  to 
be  exempt. 

This  section  extends  to  members  of  mixed 
households  the  Food  Stamp  Programs  long- 
standing principle  of  relying  on  other  low- 
income  programs'  resource  determinations 
Few  resources  that  are  excluded  for  AFDC  or 
SSI  count  for  food  stamps,  yet  the  current 
rules  require  a  whole  new  resource  valuation 
be  done  for  food  stamps  unless  an  entire 
household  is  receiving  AFDC  or  SSI  Allowing 
food  stamp  workers  to  disregard  resources 
that  AFDC  and  SSI  rules  have  already  had 
disregarded  should  simplify  the  eligibility  deter- 
mination process  significantly  It  should  also 
eliminate  some  serious  inequities  in  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  where  AFDC  or  SSI  rules  do 
differ.  For  example,  it  would  not  deny  food 
stamps  to  SSI  recipients  with  resources  that 
are  exempt  because  they  are  needed  under 
one  of  SSI's  PASS  plans  for  helping  disabled 
persons  eventually  achieve  self-sufficiency 
State  food  stamp  administrators  have  specifi- 
cally recommended  excluding  resources  that 


SSI  has  excluded  because  they  are  needed  to 
carry  out  a  PASS  plan. 

rO  HELP  THE  RURAL  POOR 

The  bill  has  a  special  emphasis  on  reducing 
hunger  in  rural  America  It  would  exempt  from 
consideration  as  resources  those  vehicles  that 
are  used  to  transport  water  or  fuel  where  the 
household  lacks  piped-in  water  or  fuel.  This  is 
still  necessary  in  some  rural  areas.  In  places 
that  still  are  not  served  by  water  mams, 
households  may  have  to  haul  drums  of  water 
for  long  distances,  and  often  over  difficult  ter- 
rain Other  rural  households  may  have  to  haul 
firewood  or  coal  to  their  homes  for  heat.  Even 
the  poorest  of  these  households  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  dependable  vehicle  that  can 
hold  up  under  this  kind  of  use  Yet  the  trucks 
that  many  of  these  households  have  for  this 
purpose,  through  tar  from  luxurious,  tend  to 
have  fair  market  values  well  in  excess  of  the 
current  54.500  limit  Denying  otherwise  eligible 
households  food  stamps  solely  because  they 
nave  such  a  vehicle  serves  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose 

The  bill  would  require  States  to  designate 
areas  where  low-mcome  persons  face  sub- 
stantial transportation  difficulties,  under  a  pro- 
cedure to  be  included  in  State  plans  of  oper- 
ation In  these  designated  areas.  States  would 
be  required  to  issue  food  stamps  by  mail. 
Many  if  not  most  rural  counties  already  issue 
benefits  by  mail  because  it  is  administratively 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  for  households. 
The  bill  would  exempt  from  this  requirement 
any  area  in  which  the  mail  loss  rate  exceeds 
the  extremely  low  threshold  set  out  in  existing 
FNS  regulations  The  bill  also  would  incorpo- 
rate current  rules  on  loss-prone  households, 
excluding  them  from  the  requirement  to  mail. 

In  many  rural  areas,  the  nearest  food  stamp 
issuance  center  may  be  20,  30  or  more  miles 
away  Many  recipients  are  dependent  on 
others  for  transportation  Households  report 
having  to  pay  friends  and  neighbors  an 
amount  for  transportation  that  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  value  of  their  allotments.  These 
households  are  still  having  to  pay  to  get  their 
food  stamps  a  decade  after  the  purchase  re- 
quirement was  abolished  for  all  other  house- 
holds Under  these  circumstances,  many  rural 
households  have  decided  that  food  stamps 
are  not  worth  the  difficulty  of  applying  and  ar- 
ranging transportation  to  pick  up  their  benefits 
each  month 

The  provision  passed  the  Senate  as  section 
330  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988  but 
did  not  appear  in  the  final  bill 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  that  would  sim- 
plify resource  determinations  in  rural  areas.  It 
is  designed  to  save  food  stamp  offices  and 
households  from  having  to  determine  and 
venfy  a  precise  value  for  a  household  mem- 
ber's small,  undivided  interest  in  a  marginal 
piece  of  property  Most  of  this  property  exists 
in  rural  areas,  where  many  people  die  intes- 
tate and  the  value  of  the  land  does  not  justify 
probating  the  estate  After  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions, a  small,  isolated  plot  of  land  may  have 
as  many  as  20  or  30  part-owners,  each  of 
whom  now  must  obtain  an  appraisal  or  other 
verification  of  the  value  of  their  interest  before 
they  can  get  food  stamps  This  section  would 
exclude  this  property  as  inaccessible. 


OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  ensure  that  in  any  demon- 
stration proiect,  cashed-out  food  stamps 
would  be  increased  to  reflect  any  State  or 
local  sales  taxes  and  that  they  not  be  counted 
to  reduce  benefits  in  any  other  programs  Cur- 
rent law  prohibits  States  from  charging  sales 
tax  on  Items  purchased  with  food  stamps. 
Current  law  also  prohibits  other  Federal  and 
State  benefit  programs  from  counting  food 
stamps  as  income.  Demonstration  projects 
could  undercut  these  protections  by  cashing 
out  food  stamps.  It  then  is  no  longer  apparent 
which  purchases  are  made  with  food  stamps, 
and  the  prohibition  on  reducing  other  public 
benefits  because  of  the  receipt  of  food 
stamps  IS  no  longer,  as  it  is  now  written,  appli- 
cable. This  amendment  seeks  to  ensure  that 
food  stamps  remain  a  basic,  reliable  nutritional 
safety  net  for  these  children  by  ensuring  that 
these  projects  will  not  cause  recipients  to  lose 
food  stamps  or  have  other  needs-based  bene- 
fits reduced  by  counting  food  stamps  as 
income. 

In  a  provision  of  special  interest  to  those  of 
us  from  Northern  California,  the  bill  would  sim- 
plify procedures  for  giving  replacement  food 
stamps  to  recipients  who  fall  victim  to  earth- 
quakes, hurricanes  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters. It  would  give  USDA  authonty  to  issue 
food  stamps  to  households  meeting  regular 
eligibility  standards  to  replace  food  destroyed 
in  a  disaster  up  to  the  amount  of  the  applica- 
ble maximum  benefit  allotment.  Current  regu- 
lations limit  replacement  stamps  to  the 
amount  of  the  household's  normal  allotment 
This  offers  little  benefit  to  elderly  and  disabled 
households  who  receive  the  $10  minimum 
benefit  but  who  have  exhausted  their  month's 
income  buying  food  that  has  been  destroyed 
in  a  disaster. 

This  provision  would  also  give  USDA  the 
discretion  to  extend  the  current  10-day  penod 
for  reporting  losses  where  food  stamp  offices 
are  not  open  to  receive  reports  or  where  tele- 
phone service  is  still  out  for  more  than  10 
days  after  the  disaster.  This  was  a  problem  in 
areas  such  as  Charleston.  SC.  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  after  Hurncane  Hugo  struck  last  fall. 
The  amendment  would  not  limit  or  expand 
FNS's  separate  authonty  to  issue  special 
emergency  eligibility  rules  for  disaster  victims. 

The  bill  would  provide  Important  protections 
to  recipients  in  electronic  benefit  delivery 
projects.  USDA  has  been  moving  rapidly  to  in- 
troduce electronic  methods  of  delivering  bene- 
fits. These  systems  require  there  to  be  special 
equipment  in  check-out  lanes  for  a  food 
stamp  household  to  use  their  benefits.  Current 
law  has  USDA  absorb  the  cost  of  any  required 
new  equipment,  but  it  does  not  ensure  that 
the  equipment  be  made  widely  available. 

To  save  money,  USDA  has  examined  limit- 
ing the  number  of  the  required  devices  in 
each  store,  which  could  result  in  segregated 
check-out  lines  through  which  all  food  stamp 
recipients  must  pass.  This  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  current  regulations  that  prevent 
stores  from  discnminating  against  or  singling 
out  food  stamp  recipients.  Forcing  food  stamp 
recipients  to  stand  in  special  food  stamp  lines 
would  increase  the  stigma  of  receiving  bene- 
fits, which  already  keeps  many  eligible  house- 
holds from  applying. 


A  further  problem  is  that  when  these  sys-  controlled  pilot  projects  that  will  allow  States 

terns  are  set  up  without  taking  into  account  that  assure  basic  protections  to  households  to 

the  needs  of  retailers,  many  stores  on  which  compare   the  effects  of   using   some  AFDC 

households  depend  may  refuse  to  participate,  income  rules  in  computing  food  stamp  bene- 

The  Washington  Post  recently  reported  that  fits  I  also  would  be  interested  in  seeing  dem- 

Safeway,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  super-  onstrations  of  the  effects  of  applying  many  of 

market  chains,  has  refused  to  participate  in  the  rules  we  have  developed  over  the  years  in 


questration  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1991.  The 
increase  in  the  shelter  deduction  and  TEFAP 
program  would  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  sequestration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  legisla- 
tion  and   support   its   passage.    It    not   only 

any  of  the  demonstrations   because  of  the  food  stamps  to  the  AFDC  Program.       '                STac^'efb^  realTalSl  e^^^^^^^ 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  operating  the  sys-  The  bill  would  move  towards  completion  of     Ja^ng  So  make  tiiSSe  S^  ^Z 
tems  USDA  ,s  currently  promoting.  This  could  the  reform  of  the  food  stamp  quality  control     yorhome  or  eat  no  7  Sts  T^\  S^S 
force  food  stamp  households  to  buy  food  at  system  that  we  began  ,n  1988  by  voKling  the     fh",    no  ?Am,i!   Lh^^in  ^hl       T         .     !,! 
small  convenience  stores,  where  the  higher  sanctions  applied  for  years  prior  to  when  the        ^'      °    '^""'^    ^^°""^    ^^^^    ^°    "^^^^    *^«' 
prices  will  exhaust  their  benefits  earlier  in  the  States  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
month,  form  their  operations  to  the  new  system.  In 
This  section  would  require  that  before  any  this  respect,  we  would  be  following  the  re- 
demonstration  can  take  place,  all  necessary  forms  of  the  AFDC  QC  system  enacted  in  last 
equipment  must  be  provided  to  each  check-  year's  reconciliation  bill.  We  remain  concerned 
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choice.  This  bill  makes  important  changes  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  ensure  that  fami- 
lies do  not  have  to  make  these  choices. 


out  line  in  all  stores  in  the  area.  Ideally,  this 
will  be  equipment  the  stores  have  purchased 
themselves  to  serve  non-food  stamp  custom- 
ers. It  would  also  provide  that  systems  may 
only  be  implemented  where  they  accommo- 
date retailers'  needs  sufficiently  to  have  enlist- 
ed most  of  the  area's  supermarkets,  and  most 
of  the  stores  serving  special  language  groups 
that  may  have  difficulty  using  stores  with  only 
English-speaking  staff.  Finally,  it  would  direct 
USDA  to  develop  standards  for  these  projects 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
States,  food  retailers,  recipients,  and  other  af- 
fected parties. 

The  bill  would  allow  States  to  give  house- 
holds with  benefits  at  or  near  the  minimum  the 
option  of  receiving  2  or  3  months'  benefits  at 
once  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to  issu- 
ance centers  as  frequently.  At  present,  house- 
holds receive  monthly  allotments  no  matter 
how  small  the  amount  of  the  benefit.  For 
households  that  do  not  have  their  stamps 
mailed  to  them,  getting  the  monthly  allotment 
can  be  burdensome,  involving  long  bus  or  car 
rides  at  inconvenient  hours.  Allowing  the  State 
to  batch  small  monthly  allotments  together 
avoids  this  problem  and  provides  enough  in 
benefits  so  that  recipients  can  take  advantage 
of  economies  of  scale  in  their  purchases. 
Also.  States  are  expected  to  expenence  sig- 
nificant administrative  savings  by  being  able  to 
make  one  issuance  instead  of  two  or  three. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  homeless  recipi- 
ents the  authonty  States  already  have  to  ne- 
gotiate concessional  pnces  with  restaurants  to 
provide  meals  for  the  elderly  in  exchange  for 
food  stamps.  Only  restaurants  agreeing  to 
serve  meals  for  bargain  pnces  are  allowed  to 
accept  food  stamps. 

The  bill  would  correct  a  technical  error  in 
the  current  statute  that  gives  applicants  for 
and  recipients  of  social  security  benefits,  but 
not  SSI  applicants  and  recipients  from  mixed 
households,  the  nght  to  receive  food  stamp 
applications  at  social  secunty  offices.  SSI  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  are  even  more  likely  to 
be  eligible  for  food  stamps  than  those  apply- 
ing only  for  social  security  This  amendment 
would  not  expand  SSA's  obligations  to  proc- 
ess food  stamp  applications  to  new  categories 
of  households:  the  food  stamp  applications  of 
mixed  SSI/non-SSI  households  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  regular  food  stamp  office  for 
processing. 

The  bill  establishes  a  commission  to  seek 
ways  to  coordinate  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
policies  and  to  reduce  barners  in  both  pro- 
grams. The  bill  also  authonzes  a  few  carefully 


that  States'  applications  for  waivers  tie  given 
full  and  fair  consideration  by  the  Department. 
This  matter  requires  further  scrutiny. 

The  bill  would  accelerate  the  collection  of 
ovenssuances  from  households  that  have 
been  convicted  of  food  stamp  fraud  by  giving 
them  10  days,  rather  than  the  current  30.  in 
which  to  make  their  decision  about  how  to 
repay  the  ovenssuance.  This  change  is  in 
keeping  with  our  long-standing  insistence  on 
firm  measures  to  protect  the  Program  from 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  bill  would  reauthonze  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  for  the  length  of  the  farm  bill.  It 
would  also  reauthorize  the  Puerto  Rico  Nutn- 
tion  Assistance  Program  at  the  current  serv- 
ices level.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  proposal 
to  interfere  with  any  decisions  about  the 
status  of  that  Program  that  may  be  made  in 
the  context  of  legislation  on  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  our  commodity  dis- 
tnbution  programs  in  important  ways.  It  reau- 
thonzes  the  TEFAP  program  for  5  years  and 
increases  the  mandatory  purchase  authority 
for  commodities  to  be  distributed  through 
TEFAP  to  SI 90  million  for  the  first  2  years  of 
the  bill.  For  the  final  3  years,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize S220  million  a  year  in  commodity  pur- 
chases for  TEFAP.  The  bill  also  would  require 
USDA  to  buy  $32  million  a  year  in  commod- 
ities for  distnbution  to  soup  kitchens  and  food 
banks.  And  it  would  extend  the  current  food 
bank  demonstration  projects  and  allow  them 
to  expand. 

The  bill  authorizes  funds  for  a  National 
Gleaning  Cleannghouse  to  share  information 
on  available,  unused  food  that  could  be  made 
available  through  the  emergency  feeding  net- 
work. The  bill  establishes  a  separate  authon- 
zation  for  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
grams for  the  elderiy.  In  this  way.  we  intend  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  adequate  nutn- 
tion  for  our  older  Amencans  without  in  any 
way  neglecting  the  importance  of  programs 
for  women  and  children. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  to  address  the  great  need  for  nutntion  as- 
sistance in  our  country.  Clearly  assistance  of 
this  type  does  not  come  without  some  cost. 
However,  the  authors  of  the  bill  are  commited 
to  ensunng  that  this  initiative  is  paid  for  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  and  achieves  its  goals 
within  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  To  this 
end,  we  have  provided  for  a  delay  of  up  to  1 
year  of  all  cost  items  included  in  the  bill, 
except  for  the  shelter  deduction  provision  and 
TEFAP  commodity  purchases,  should  a  se- 


COMMUNISM:  'WHAT  IT  IS  AND 
WHO  ITS  PERPETRATORS 
HAVE  BEEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker.  Please  start  the 
clock. 

I  have  waited  since  early  November 
for  this  moment  to  discuss  commu- 
nism, what  it  is,  who  have  been  the 
perpetrators  of  it  for  all  of  my  life  and 
the  decades  before  I  was  bom.  I  was 
bom  in  1933.  the  year  that  our  then 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
recognized  the  brutal  Communist  gov- 
ernment that  had  stolen  power  from  a 
democratic  government  back  in  1917. 

I  wanted  to  do  this  after  the  Berlin 
Wall  began  to  crumble  on  November  9. 
I  understand  if  you  rush  you  can  still 
get  a  historical  chip  out  of  that  ugly 
edifice  to  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

After  that  a  series  of  events  started 
to  unfold  that  can  only  be  described  as 
stunning,  absolutely  stunning,  and 
they  occurred  up  to  Christmas  Day 
itself,  when  one  of  the  world's  true  tin 
pot  Communist  dictators  was  executed 
in  Romania,  with  his  wife  at  his  side.  I 
refer  of  course  to  Ceceauscu  and  his 
wife,  Elena. 

Then,  when  it  looked  as  if  all  these 
eve- its  were  going  to  be  left  behind  in 
1989,  the  200th  anniversary  year  of 
the  French  Revolution,  great  events 
continues  on  into  1990. 

In  this  Chamber  just  a  few  days  ago 
the  imprisoned  poet,  arrested  on  Octo- 
ber 27  and  then  inauguarated  as  I*resi- 
dent  less  than  60  days  later,  came 
before  this  Chamber.  President  Vaclav 
Havel  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  received 
several  well  deserved  standing  ovations 
from  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 

In  spite  of  that,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues—now listen  to  my  next  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  them,  I 
know  I  am  correct— some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber,  thank  God 
only  a  handful,  were  pulling  for  the 
victory  of  the  Communist  9,  the  mili- 
tary junta  in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  some  people 
were  down  there  in  Nicaragua,  to  sign 
off  on  a  fair  election,  no  matter  what 
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took  place  in  that  election  2  days  ago. 
They  were  willing  to  sign-off  on  an 
Ortega  victory  so  that  they  would  not 
look  like  fools  for  the  last  10  years  for 
praising  Daniel  Unnberto  Ortega. 
Tomas  Borge.  Arce.  Father  DEscoio. 
the  suspended  homosexual  priest,  and 
all  of  the  other  horrible  things  that 
have  taken  place  down  there  for  10 
years.  They  wanted  to  accept  the  elec- 
tion, disband  the  Contras.  get  off 
Danny  Ortega's  back,  and  start  pour 
ing  money  into  the  first  Communist 
dictatorship  that  ever  would  have 
been  voted  on  in  history. 

That  is  what  all  the  papers  were 
saying  just  72  hours  ago.  They  were 
predicting  that  the  first  Communist 
would  be  voted  into  power  shortly,  the 
first  in  history.  But  history  remains 
pluperfect.  It  did  not  happen.  Commu- 
nism was  not  voted  into  power  in  Nica- 
ragua. Communism  lost. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  this  hour  to 
start  with  Nicaragua,  but  broaden  out 
and  discuss  communism  in  general. 
and  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  brief  1 
minute  addressed  to  this  House  this 
morning,  that  for  40  years,  at  least. 
back  to  when  1  was  16  years  of  age— 
and  I  am  56  now— I  have  been  de- 
scribed as  an  anti-Comm.unist  by  the 
dominant  media  culture.  We  did  not 
know  what  to  call  it  in  the  forties  and 
fifties,  but  "liberal"  would  suffice,  lib- 
eral big  media. 

The  dominant  media  culture  has  de- 
scribed this  person  whether  as  a 
broadcaster  or  as  a  Congressman,  and 
always  as  a  candidate,  as  an  anti-Com- 
munist. And  when  they  would  use  that 
term,  which  I  think  is  a  term  of  honor, 
they  would  put  a  spin  later  in  the  arti- 
cle so  that  it  became  an  ignominious 
appellation,  a  term  of  opprobrium,  dis- 
grace. How  tasteless  that  someone 
should  be  an  anti-Communist. 

Well,  let  us  start  off  with  today's 
New  York  Times,  what  is  described  in 
the  dominant  culture  as  America's 
paper  of  record. 

They  begin  their  lead  editorial  in 
the  morning's  paper  with  the  title 
"The  Morning  After  in  Nicaragua.  " 

The  morning  after,  like  it  is  a  hang- 
over. 

It  says, 

Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro's  remarkable 
victory  is  far  from  complete.  Her  Sandinisla 
opponents  are  still  entrenched  in  power. 

Read  that  Chamorro  opponents. 
That  is  certainly  true.  Entrenched  in 
raw  power. 

Her  own  supporters  are  deeply  divided. 
Her  country's  economy  is  a  mess.  She'll 
need  generous  help,  especially  from  Wash 
Ington. 

When?  When  she  is  inaugurated, 
God  willing,  on  April  25?  Or  do  they 
want  us  to  pour  money  in  right  now  so 
that  the  Communists  down  there  can 
divert  more  money  to  their  Swiss  bank 
accounts? 

How  many  times  did  I  come  out  in 
this  well  with  Daniel  Umberto  Orte 


gas  bank  account  number  and  the 
exact  amount  he  had  in  it  to  a  penny? 
His  bookkeeper.  Maj.  Roger  Miranda. 
had  defected  and  gave  us  that  case 
study.  Of  course,  it  was  ignored  by 
many  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  By  many  people. 

The  New  York  Times  says. 

The  good  news  from  Nicaragua  deserves 
to  be  savored  while  its  multiple  surprises  are 
fresh. 

Why  are  we  always  so  surprised 
when  communism  fails  at  the  ballot 
box.  when  it  has  a  100-percent  record 
of  failure  if  there  truly  is  free  and 
secret  balloting? 

It  says.  "Mrs.  Chamorro's  upset  is  a 
devastating  rebuke  to  Sandinistas." 
The  Marxist-Leninist-Communist  San- 
dinistas. 

It  .says,  "Daniel  Ortega  guessed 
wrong  about  the  outcome."  So  did  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  Chamber.  They 
were  confident  he  would  win,  and  they 
were  going  to  defend  his  victory  to  the 
hilt,  even  if  some  evidence  did  surface 
that  the  election  was  stolen.  The  retir- 
ing president  of  Costa  Rica  Oscar 
Arias,  said  in  Costa  Rica,  the  country 
that  adjoins  on  its  southern  border 
that  the  election  was  stolen  back  in 
October  because  of  the  way  the  Sandi- 
nistas manipulated  the  registration 
process. 
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The  New  York  Times  goes  on  to  say 
that  "Mrs.  Chamorro's  convincing  vic- 
tory is  another  boon  for  Mr.  Bush  in  a 
time  of  startling  democratic  surpris- 
es." Amen,  New  York  Times,  "It  fol- 
lows the  collapse  of  communism  in 
Eastern  Europe.  " 

I  hate  to  read  that  line  because 
Tiananmen  Square  is  still  like  a  ghost, 
and  at  every  meeting  or  seminar  on 
the  collapse  of  communism  we  still 
should  recall  the  young  students 
ground  into  a  bloody  rubble  by  the 
tank  treads  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
which  I  had  walked  across  with  my 
younger  son,  just  a  few  months  before, 
never  dreaming  that  this  could 
happen  in  China's  capital  city. 

It  continues  "Mrs.  Chamorro's  con- 
vincing victory."  and  "the  collapse  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  dee- 
pens the  isolation  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
Cuba."  I  pause  for  a  prayer.  Please. 
God.  please  give  this  old  Communist 
his  call  to  judgment.  Take  him  out. 
Let  the  people  of  Cuba  know  the  ex- 
hilarating thrill  that  people  are  feel- 
ing in  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Romania, 
Czechoslovakia.  Lithuania  over  the 
weekend,  and  just  across  that  little 
Caribbean  gulf  in  Nicaragua  now. 

The  New  York  Times  says,  "and  it 
enables  the  administration  to  claim 
victory  for  its  Nicaraguan  policy."  You 
bet  it  does.  And  it  ends  discussing  "a 
decade  of  divisive,  and  obsessive,  aid 
for  Contra  rebels.  " 

Was  our  aid  to  Afghanistan's  rebels, 
the  Muja^idin,  obsessive?  Was  our  aid. 


supposedly  covert,  to  Angola  obses- 
sive? 

The  aid  that  continued  to  these 
young  Contra  fighters  with  their 
blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat,  to  quote 
Mr.  Churchill,  forced  the  Communists 
in  the  military  junta  in  Managua  into 
an  election  that  they  never  for  a 
minute  dreamed  they  woud  lose  or 
they  never  would  have  had  it. 

Can  my  colleagues  imagine  Castro 
on  the  phone  yesterday  to  the  Ortega 
brothers  telling  Danny, 

Tell  Umberto  to  get  on  the  extension. 
Listen,  don't  ever  tell  anybody  I  am  your 
mentor  again.  I  told  you  not  to  have  an  elec- 
tion. I  have  not  had  an  election  in  30  years 
and  I  am  still  in  power.  You  blew  it. 

That  is  what  Umberto  was  quoting 
for  a  while  when  it  looked  like  this 
election  would  never  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  who  marched  in  the  streets 
of  Managua  with  me.  How  long  ago 
was  that,  2  years? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  It  was  2  years  ago, 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And 
holding  up  your  fingers  in  a  "L"  for 
liberty.  Who  would  have  believed 
then,  with  the  turbsis  divinas  on  every 
street  corner,  ready  to  beat  up  people 
on  every  street  corner,  that  we  would 
ever  have  this  victory? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  have  heard  the 
elegant  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  about  the  brave  freedom 
fighters,  and  when  we  met  with  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  brother  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  domestic  opposition,  not 
the  people  fighting  with  the  Contras, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  labor  unions, 
the  independent  unions,  the  people 
that  did  not  want  to  have  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  and  when  we  talked 
about  cutting  off  the  assistance  for 
the  Contras,  they  said  they  could  not 
publicly  support  the  Contras  because 
that  was  considered  treason  and  they 
would  be  subject  to  arrest,  and  for 
that  matter  death.  They  said  but 
please  send  a  message  to  your  Con- 
gress, take  it  back  to  your  colleagues 
that  unless  the  Contras  keep  a  pres- 
ence there  we  will  never  be  able  to 
force  the  Sandinistas  into  giving  us 
one  inch  of  quarter. 

So  I  have  listened,  as  has  the  gentle- 
man, to  our  colleagues  that  say  it  was 
Jimmy  Carter  that  brought  about  this 
election,  or  it  was  the  fact  that  we  cut 
off  the  military  aid.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  the  people  down  there  believed  in 
democracy.  We  had  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment that  determined  how  people 
got  to  the  polls,  we  had  a  totalitarian 
government  that  determined  what 
they  got  to  read  about  the  election, 
what  was  going  to  be  on  the  radio, 
what  was  going  to  be  on  television.  Lit- 
erally the  food  that  was  being  handed 
out  to  these  starving  families  the  week 


before  the  election,  they  were  so 
cocky,  they  were  filled  with  Madison 
Avenue,  the  people  from  New  York 
City  and  Los  Angeles  that  came  down 
and  put  on  the  big  hype,  and  they  had 
done  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  know  as  politicans  should 
never  be  done,  which  is  to  believe  your 
own  campaign  rhetoric. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  They 
got  puffed  up,  and  when  you  think 
you  have  the  election  in  the  bag,  that 
is  when  you  are  heading  for  a  fall. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  But  have  we  not 
heard  some  of  our  colleagues  talk 
about  the  fact  that  this  was  a  popular 
front,  that  the  Sandinistas  were  not 
Communists,  were  not  totalitarians, 
were  not  Marxist,  they  were  a  popular 
front,  they  enjoyed  the  highest  depth 
of  popularity  that  we  could  possibly 
imagine? 

Mr,  DORNAN  of  California,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  to  stay  with  me  for 
a  second  because  the  word  "Marxist" 
appears  in  this  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times.  It  goes  on  to  say  how- 
Mrs.  Chamorro  skillfully  deals  with 
the  unhappy  losers.  The  reason  they 
are  unhappy  is  because  they  thought 
they  had  it  in  the  bag. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  They  are  unhappy 
because  they  lost. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Right. 
They  remain  the  largest  party  in  the 
country,  true.  They  continue  to  con- 
trol the  bureaucracy,  the  police,  the 
army,  "during  a  treacherous  transi- 
tion." That  is  the  New  York  Time's 
words,  that  this  transition  is  going  to 
be  treacherous,  fraught  with  the  possi- 
bility for  the  Communists  just  saying, 
"The  hell  with  all  of  this;  we  are  not 
giving  up  power." 

It  says  international  observers  will 
remain  in  Nicaragua.  My  passport  sits 
at  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy  right  now. 
Eight  Congressmen  in  this  chamber 
were  given  the  honor  of  not  being  al- 
lowed into  Nicaragua,  not  that  every- 
body who  went  down  did  not  have  a 
good  vehicle,  whether  it  was  Carter,  or 
the  OAS,  or  the  United  Nations  group 
going  down.  But  eight  of  us  were  sin- 
gled out  and  told  no,  you  cannot  go 
down  and  count  votes,  and  I  would 
have  loved  to. 

I  could  have  gone  to  Namibia  earlier 
in  the  year.  I  have  been  to  El  Salvador 
for  four  elections,  been  a  presidential 
observer,  a  civilian  observer  during  my 
forced  break  in  service  here  in  1983 
and  1984.  I  would  have  loved  to  have 
gone  down  there,  but  that  is  all  right. 
I  prayed  all  night  long,  and  I  enjoyed 
waking  up  and  calling  the  State  De- 
partment Situation  Room  and  hearing 
the  great  news. 

It  says  international  observers  are 
going  to  remain  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  go  down  there  soon, 
even  if  Mrs.  Chamorro  has  to  inter- 
vene for  me  with  the  embassy  where 
she  will  soon  appoint  an  ambassador 
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and.  of  course, 
place. 

It  says.  "Mrs.  Chamorro  has  many 
strengths.  She  was  an  early  supporter 
of  the  revolution,  and  indeed  personi- 
fied its  promise.  It  was  the  murder  in 
1978  of  her  husband,  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro,  "  exact  date  November  10, 
1978,  'editor  of  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa,  that  provided  the  spark  for 
the  mass  uprising  against  the  Somoza 
dynasty." 

That  was  when  the  middle  class  rose 
up  against  Somoza,  and  she  broke  with 
Somoza,  she  was  with  the  original 
junta,  and  she  quit  that,  "when  their 
new  tyranny  supplanted  the  old."  This 
is  the  New  York  Times,  "when  their 
new  tyranny  supplanted  the  old.  " 

We  have  had  people  in  this  House, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times' 
characterization,  supporting  tyranny 
for  10  years. 

It  says  Mrs.  Chamorro  is  going  to 
need  help  from  Mr.  Bush.  Of  course.  I 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  Mrs. 
Chamorro  and  her  intelligent,  bright 
daughter,  Christiana,  to  George  Bush 
when  he  was  'Vice  President  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Oscar  Arias  on  May  8, 
1976.  As  the  American  delegation 
walked  into  the  big  soccer  stadium  in 
Costa  Rica,  we  got  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  crowd  for  5  minutes.  We  cir- 
cled around  and  were  seated  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  Mrs.  Chamorro.  and  I 
asked  her  to  step  out  of  her  box  and  to 
come  down  and  to  meet  George  Bush. 
I  introduced  him  to  Christiana  and  I 
said  later  on.  kidding,  I  mean  kidding  I 
said,  "Here  is  a  future  president  of  her 
coiuitry." 

Then  the  Nicaraguan  delegation 
comes  in  and  everybody  starts  whis- 
tling. I  said  I  did  not  know  that  they 
were  that  popular.  Mrs.  Chamorro 
said,  "You  misunderstand.  Here  in 
Central  America  whistling  is  like 
booing  in  your  country.  "  The  crowd  in 
Costa  Rica  is  booing  the  Nicaraguan 
delegation.  You  better  believe  she  has 
earned  her  spurs  to  bring  this  country 
back  to  sanity. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  back,  I  know  this  is  his  arti- 
cle because  we  marched  together  for 
liberty,  and  I  really  think  that  this  is 
really  a  heady  time  for  those  who 
stood  here  and  listened  to  the  debate 
so  many  many  times,  and  heard  our 
belief  that  there  were  folks  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  majority  of  people  that  did  not 
believe  in  a  Marxist  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  wanted  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  ability  to  determine  their 
own  lives,  and  not  be  told  something 
by  someone  wearing  a  bandana,  and 
that  we  were  literally  mocked  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  who  said  that  we 
were  out  of  touch  with  reality  down 
there. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Last  night  I  saw 
on  television  the  arm  patches  of  the 


police  in  Nicaragua.  It  does  not  say 
"the  Police  of  Managua."  It  does  not 
say  "the  Police  of  Matagalpa."  It  says 
"Policia  Sandinista.  "  They  are  the 
Sandinista  police,  the  ones  who  take 
an  oath  of  office  to  the  political  party, 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  the  last  party, 
pure  political  party  that  had  their  owti 
private  police  like  that? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  The  Nazis. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The  Ge- 
stapo. It  was  the  Gestapo.  First  it  was 
the  SA.  and  then  it  turned  into  the 
Gestapo,  a  party  police  taking  over 
hotels  all  over  the  major  cities  of 
Europe,  and  torturing  people  to  death, 
breaking  them  so  that  they  could  tell 
on  other  people,  so  that  they  could 
execute  them.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
intimidation  that  went  on  down  there. 
only  to  a  lesser  degree. 

H]  1650 
But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  my 
friend  from  Missouri:  The  New  York 
Times,  in  its  closing  paragraph,  says, 
"Success  in  Managua  will  strengthen 
democracy  elsewhere  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. "  Will  it  ever. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Fari- 
bundi  Marti  terrorist  guerrillas  up  in 
the  hills  in  the  adjoining  country  of  El 
Salvador  or  adjoining  across  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca? 

It  says,  "Whether  United  States 
pressure  and  the  Contra  war  hastened 
or  delayed  the  wonderful  break- 
through in  Managua  is  debatable." 
Good,  I  am  debating  it  right  now.  Any- 
body who  wants  to  come  over  and 
debate,  fine.  It  says,  "No  matter  what, 
democracy  was  the  winner  Sunday." 
But  in  the  paragraph  prior  to  that,  it 
says  that  President  Bush  must  act 
quickly  to  lift  the  sanctions— I  kind  of 
agree  with  that— and  move  finally  to 
disband  the  Contras.  Befr.re  she  is 
sworn  in?  What  would  you  think  of 
going  in  there  and  trying  to  disarm 
the  Contras  right  now  and  telling 
them  to  stand  dow-n  when  even  the 
New  York  Times  has  just  said  it  is 
going  to  be  a  treacherous  transition?  I 
am  for  going  down,  and  I  hope  you 
will  go  with  me.  We  will  get  a  delega- 
tion of  15  people  and  we  will  go  down 
and  tell  the  Contras  truly,  "Men,  she 
is  your  President  now,  lay  down  your 
arms  and  go  back  to  your  homes  and 
go  back  to  your  farms  and  help  this 
economy."  But  would  you  shut  them 
down  1  day  before  April  25? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  No.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Nor 
would  I. 

Now,  please  hang  around  if  the  gen- 
tleman would. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  No.  1  just  wanted 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
to  recall  that  day  when  we  marched 
down  the  streets  with  that  little  girl 
that  had  been  beaten  the  week  before. 
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and  she  fainted  and  we  were  out  in  the 
sunlight. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thrown 
down  the  steps  of  a  church,  a  22-year- 
old  woman. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  still  recall  all 
those  brave  people,  the  people  that 
went  to  the  polls.  By  the  way.  I  would 
like  to  remind  our  American  voters 
that  people  went  to  the  polls  who  had 
to  walk  miles  and  miles  to  get  there, 
who  suffered  the  most  severe  types  of 
deprivation  to  get  there,  who  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  food, 
with  their  lodging,  which  is  all  con 
trolled  by  the  Government,  their  jobs. 
Literally,  when  they  took  that  ballot 
and  put  it  in  that  box,  they  were 
taking  the  chance  of  their  lifetime. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  For  Americans 
who  cannot  go  to  vote,  who  take  de- 
mocracy for  granted,  I  would  hope 
they  would  look  at  those  brave  people 
who  besides  marching  down  and  flesh- 
ing out  the  Libertad,  put  it  into  action. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  reminded  me  of  something 
else  when  he  talked  about  police  insig- 
nia. 

I  have  used  this  example  on  college 
campuses  to  try  to  get  it  across  to 
young  people.  They  can  understand  it 
easier  for  some  reason  on  high  school 
campuses,  what  it  means  when  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  air  force  in 
Nicaragua  is  owned  by  a  political 
party.  I  just  thought  of  something  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life:  When  a  polit- 
ical party  took  the  insignia  on  the  air 
force  airplanes  and  their  tanks  and 
changed  it.  The  World  War  II  German 
aircraft  used  what  they  called  a 
cocade,  as  opposed  to  the  French  and 
the  British  who  then,  and  still,  use  a 
rondele,  and  Nicaragua  used  to  use  a 
rondele.  That  is  a  blue  circle  with  a 
white  circle  inside  and  a  blue  bulls-eye 
in  the  middle  of  that.  That  was  the  in- 
signia of  their  air  force  even  under  the 
corrupt  tinpot  dictator  Somoza.  They 
have  taken  out  the  white  center  and 
put  in  the  Sandinista  Party  emblem. 
the  way  Hitler,  who  left  the  crosses  on 
the  wings  but  put  a  band  around  the 
fuselage  of  his  planes  on  which  he  put 
the  swastika.  This  was  also  put  on 
most  tanks,  and  navy  ships.  That  was 
the  party  symbol,  the  swastika.  I 
cringe  when  I  see  in  South  Africa  the 
most  extreme  right,  as  the  media  calls 
them,  the  racists  there,  taking  the 
German  Nazi  Party  flag  in  a  red  field, 
white  ball  in  the  center,  then  breaking 
up  the  swastika  into  little  separate 
crooked  crosses;  I  cringed  when  I  saw 
that  in  the  streets  of  Cape  Town  a 
week  ago  after  Mandela  was  released.  I 
cringe  at  that.  I  also  cringe  when  I  see 
a  Sandinista  party  symbol  on  a  Hind 
helicopter. 

Imagine  Governor  Dukakis  cam- 
paigning in  his  own  State  right  next  to 
Boston  Bay,  talking  to  his  crowd,  and 
here  comes  the  Blue  Angels  or  the  Air 


Force  Thunderbirds  over,  dumping  out 
pamphlets  telling  all  the  people  in 
Boston  what  an  absolute  boob  Dukakis 
is.  that  he  owes  his  election  to  the  Ca- 
nadians or  the  Russians  or  something. 
And  on  the  side  of  the  Thunderbird 
airplane,  instead  of  the  white  Ameri- 
can star  on  a  field  of  blue  is  the  Re- 
publican elephant.  I  suppose  the 
speaker  might  say,  ■Well,  we  want 
part  of  the  air  force  and  the  army,  be- 
cause we  control  the  legislature.  Let  us 
have  a  little  Democratic  donkey  inside 
the  insignia." 

That  is  what  the  Sandinistas  have  as 
we  talk  right  now. 

One  of  the  first  things  Chamorro 
will  have  to  do  as  she  takes  control  of 
the  military  2  months  from  now  is  to 
take  tiie  party  symbol  of  the  losing 
party  off  all  of  the  military  equipment 
in  that  country,  of  which  there  is 
going  to  be  a  fire  sale  for  a  lot  of  the 
Soviet  Hind  helicopters  and  tanks,  and 
replace  it  with  the  blue  and  white  and 
blue  rondele  of  the  Nicaraguan  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  will  let  the  gen- 
tleman go  back  to  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
us  who  would  be  happy  to  go  down, 
put  on  some  dungarees  and  paint  off 
those  Sandinista  symbols. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Well, 
Mrs.  Chamorro  would  probably  be 
very  happy,  the  Madam  President,  to 
have  us  do  that. 

Now  I  want  to  broaden  this  theme. 

Now  who  are  the  Communists  and 
what  have  they  done  since  the  day 
before  I  was  born  in  April  1933,  and 
what  did  they  do  since  1917  and  all  the 
years  before  that?  The  Communists 
are  exactly  what  Ronald  Reagan  said, 
evil.  And  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  head 
of  the  octopus,  it  truly  was  the  Evil 
Empire. 

When  Time  magazine  made  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev the  man  of  the  decade,  even 
though  he  only  came  to  power  March 
11  of  1985,  a  few  months  beyond  the 
halfway  point  for  the  decade,  they 
called  the  U.S.S.R.  an  empire  twice, 
and  evil  once.  They  never  put  the  two 
words  together,  though. 

Communists  have  killed  more  people 
than  Mussolini's  Fascists,  the  warlords 
of  Japan,  or  Adolf  Hitler's  Nazis.  Put 
those  three  World  War  II  Fascists  to- 
gether in  their  12  years  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Thousand- Year 
Reich,  and  they  did  not  kill  nearly  as 
many  human  beings  as  have  been 
killed  in  72' a  years  of  communism.  We 
are  still  counting. 

People  are  still  dying  in  Afghanistan 
at  this  moment.  People  are  dying  in 
Angola  with  Soviet  regimental  com- 
manders leading  the  attack  against 
Jamba  in  the  southeastern  comer  of 
Angola  against  the  free  forces  of  Gen- 
eral   Savimbi,    who    will    someday    be 


President  Savimbi  if  they  ever  have  a 
free  election  there. 

What  is  my  source  for  saying  that 
Stalin  killed  more  people  than  Adolf 
Hitler?  Why,  none  other  than  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  in  August 
1988,  a  television  documentary  had 
just  run  on  television,  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  see  it  first  hand.  I  missed  it  by  a 
few  days.  I  was  meeting  with  some 
Soviet  Jewish  dissidents  and  refusniks. 
They  were  saying,  "Congressman,  you 
cannot  believe  what  was  on  television 
here  last  week.  An  hour  documentary 
where  Gorbachev  himself  says  that 
Stalin  killed  more  people  than  Hitler, 
in  cold  blood,  and  massacred  millions 
more.  "  If  Gorbachev  says  that,  can  we 
not  refer  to  Stalin  as  an  evil  person? 
Why  does  Hollywood,  now  dominated 
by  the  left,  still  keep  making  movies 
about  Nazis,  which  is  fine,  but  hardly 
ever  a  film,  unless  its  almost  a  cartoon, 
Rambo-type  film,  independently  done, 
against  the  evil  that  Gorbachev  says 
killed  more  people  than  Adolf  Hitler? 

Listen  to  the  great  terror,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  terror  that  is  commu- 
nism. They  have  used  famine  as  a  po- 
litical weapon.  Stalin  did  this  against 
his  own  people  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
current  Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist- 

Communist  government  of  Mengistu 
in  Ethiopia,  and  it  has  its  apologists  in 
this  House,  more  people  will  apologize 
for  that  Communist  government  in 
Ethiopia  than  will  apologize  for  the 
Communist  government  that  is  still  in 
power  in  Nicaragua,  the  Mengistu  gov- 
ernment has  used  famine  as  the  politi- 
cal weapon  in  Ethiopia,  The  Commu- 
nists in  Ethiopia  may  even  do  it  again 
in  order  to  cling  to  their  power. 

When  I  was  in  Ethiopia  in  May  1985 
at  a  couple  of  the  camps  there,  Ibnet, 
Ansokia,  I  looked  at  these  people, 
100,000  of  them,  and  was  shocked.  Ten 
thousand  of  them  were  to  die  within 
weeks  of  my  staring  at  them  in  these 
little  hovel  camps,  all  as  a  Govern- 
ment program  to  keep  in  power  60 
thugs  who  came  to  power  not  by  bal- 
loting but  by  the  power  of  the  gun. 

Here  is  an  article  which  I  will  submit 
as  exhibit  A  in  my  remarks,  from  the 
Washington  Times.  September  13,  2 
months  before  the  Berlin  Wall  started 
to  come  down.  Reuters'  story  out  of 
Moscow,  'Mine  Contains  300,000 
Stalin  'Victims.  TV  Says." 

[FYom  the  Washington  Times.  Sept.  13. 
1989] 

Mine  Contains  300,000  Stalin  'Victims,  TV 
Says 

Moscow— Up  to  300.000  people  killed  by 
Stalin's  security  police  in  the  1930s  are 
buried  in  an  abandoned  gold  mine  near  Che- 
lyabinsk in  the  southern  Ural  mountains, 
Soviet  TV  said  yesterday. 

The  grave  was  one  of  the  biggest  to  be 
publicized  since  the  Memorial  movement, 
which  commemorates  purge  victims,  began 
pressing  Soviet  authorities  last  year  to  in- 
vestigate repression  under  the  late  dictator. 


The  report  said  a  ceremony  was  held  last 
weekend  in  memory  of  the  victims  and  a 
proper  burial  had  been  given  to  350  of  them 
whose  skeletons  had  been  found  in  the  past 
year. 

It  showed  human  rights  activist  Andrei 
Sakharov,  a  member  of  Memorial,  address- 
ing the  service  on  a  hillside. 

•This  place  was  once  called  Golden  Moun- 
tain. *  *  *  Men.  women,  the  elderly  and 
even  children  were  brought  here  at  night- 
fall and  shot  down.  "  a  TV  commentator  said 
"There  is  no  telling  how  many  people  were 
massacred,  but  some  estimates  sav  up  to 
300.000." 

The  report  showed  skulls  with  bullet 
holes. 

Mass  graves  have  been  found  near  Kiev, 
where  Memorial  estimates  up  to  240.000 
people  are  buried,  and  in  a  forest  near 
Minsk  where  some  accounts  say  150.000 
people  were  killed  by  Stalin's  police. 

Secret  mass  graves  have  been  found  in 
Moscow  cemeteries. 

Josef  Stalin  ruled  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  early  1920s  until  his  death  in  1953. 
Prom  the  early  1930s,  waves  of  arrests  swept 
the  country,  with  thousands  of  people  sum- 
marily tried  and  executed. 

Before  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
launched  a  review  of  Stalin's  role,  the 
Soviet  establishment  hailed  him  as  a  hero 
and  executions  of  innocent  people  were 
written  off  as  "errors." 
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The  description  reminds  me  of  the 
killing  fields  in  Cambodia,  when 
Khmer  Rouge  Communists  slaugh- 
tered their  own  people,  that  sort  of  an 
autogenecide,  killing  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  or  a  quarter  of  your  own  people. 

Josef  Stalin  had  3  years  of  ruling 
where  there  was  troika,  until  he  final- 
ly killed  off  the  opposition,  and  total 
power  was  his  for  26  years,  shared 
power  for  29  years.  Put  that  against 
Hitler's  12  years,  and  the  Third  Reich, 
and  Members  see  the  potential  for 
mass  slaughter  and  evil. 

With  my  son.  Mark,  on  the  same  trip 
I  discussed  a  while  ago,  going  to 
Moscow  through  Beijing,  we  flew  on 
an  old  Soviet  airplane,  an  Antivof  24, 
up  to  Ulan  Bator,  in  Mongolia.  I  was 
the  first  Congressman  to  have  been  in 
Mongolia  in  30  or  40  years.  One  Sena- 
tor had  been  there,  Alan  Cranston. 
We  found  a  big  statue  of  Stalin,  be- 
cause Mongolia  was  the  first  State 
conquered  by  Communists  that  was 
not  made  into  one  of  the  so-called  in- 
dependent republics.  I  hate  to  use  that 
word  "republic.  "  Mark  and  I  posed  for 
pictures  in  front  of  the  big  statue  of 
Stalin,  and  my  son  said.  "When  do  you 
think  that  will  come  down?"  And  I 
said,  "There  is  one  in  Georgia  that  will 
come  down  first.  "  They  are  both  down. 
The  statue  in  Ulan  Bator  in  Mongolia 
came  down  last  week.  I  saw  a  film  of  it 
on  a  European  news  show,  just  over 
the  weekend.  It  is  down  in  Mongolia. 
They  have  resurrected  Genghis  Khan, 
one  of  their  national  heroes.  He  had 
been  suppressed  and  written  out  of 
history  as  a  nonperson  by  the  Commu- 
nists who  took  over  with  their  brand 
of  Mongolian  Judas  Iscariot  traitors 


who  took  over  Mongolia  under  the 
name  of  communism.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  a  statue  left  of  Stalin  any- 
where in  the  world  except  maybe  in  a 
Marxist  professor's  room  in  some 
American  college— or  Albania. 

The  Communists,  like  Hitler,  used 
concentration  camps.  But  in  'Vietnam, 
they  are  called  reeducation  camps.  But 
they  had  their  concentration  camps 
which  Hitler  copied.  Solzhenitsyn,  the 
first  great  writer,  a  captain  in  the 
army  that  moved  into  Lithuania  as  a 
fallout  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of 
August  23,  1939  saw  the  incredible 
raping  and  pillaging  of  the  conquering 
Russians.  Within  weeks,  of  course, 
Russian  and  German  tanks  are  rolling 
into  Poland,  and  World  War  II  is  on. 
Of  course,  the  reward  for  Stalin's 
treachery  was  Operation  Barbarossa, 
June  22,  1941,  when  Hitler  finally 
turns  against  his  fellow  totalitarian 
dictator  and  ally  in  the  infamous 
Hitler-Stalin  pact.  What  did  the  Com- 
munist get  out  of  the  pact?  Part  of 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia.  Oddly 
enough,  Lithuania  just  had  an  amaz- 
ing free  election  where  their  party  for 
independence,  just  won  overwhelming- 
ly. There  is  an  article  in  yesterdays 
paper  that  the  big  question  in  Lithua- 
nia is  one  which  resurrects  the  ghost 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  famous 
or  infamous,  depending  on  your  point 
of  view.  The  question:  "Have  you  ever 
been  a  Communist?"  That  is  what 
they  are  asking  in  Lithuania  of  every 
person  running  for  office,  "Have  you 
ever  been  a  Communist?" 

This  is  still  a  so-called  republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  their  15  re- 
publics and  they  are  asking  "Have  you 
ever  been  a  Communist?"  If  yes,  then 
"When?  "  Then  they  ask  a  question 
which  never  occurred  to  Joseph 
McCarthy.  They  ask,  "Why,  why 
would  you  ever  have  become  a  Com- 
munist? "  If  the  answers  are  wrong, 
probably  even  to  the  first  one,  "Not  fit 
to  hold  office." 

Of  course,  we  haven't  asked  those  se- 
rious questions  in  this  country  in  dec- 
ades. It  is  any  person's  guess,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  a  minimum,  at  a 
minimum,  Stalin  and  his  followers 
have  killed  70  million  people  in  the 
name  of  communism.  I  have  seen 
scholarly  reports,  for  example,  by  the 
late  Eugene  Lyons,  senior  editor  of 
Reader's  Digest,  where  the  figure  gets 
up  to  150  million,  if  we  throw  in  China 
and  all  the  satellite  wars  right  down  to 
Nicaragua  and  include  those  inhu- 
mane shootings  like  Arthur  D.  Nichol- 
son, U.S.  Army  lieutenant  colonel, 
shot  to  death  doing  his  duty  in  East 
Germany.  If  you  recall,  he  was  shot  in 
front  of  his  sergeant,  who  was  arrested 
and  spread-eagled,  and  not  allowed  to 
help  the  superior  officer.  Colonel 
Nicholson,  as  he  lay  bleeding  to  death 
in  front  of  his  sergeant's  eyes.  That 
was  a  few  years  ago. 


I  looked  at  a  friend  of  mine,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden], 
and  I  thought,  does  any  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  ever  remember  we 
had  a  Member  here  who  was  proud  to 
be  called  an  anti-Communist?  A 
doctor,  commander  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, he  had  served  active  duty  as  a 
doctor  in  the  Navy,  Larry  Patton 
McDonald,  was  killed  along  with  269 
people,  68  of  them  Americans,  includ- 
ing little  children,  on  Korean  Flight 
007.  I  remember  one,  big  full-page  pic- 
ture in  People  magazine  of  "Little 
Sam,  "  a  Thai  mother.  Army  father, 
killed  on  the  airliner,  Korean  Flight 
007.  August  31.  An  American  Con- 
gressman had  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
I  look  at  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Darden]  as  a  good  Congressman, 
strong  anti-Communist,  strong  prode- 
fense,  and  I  thought.  'Buddy  would 
not  be  here  if  the  Soviets  had  not 
killed  Larry  along  with  269  other 
people." 

Did  the  Soviets  ever  apologize? 
Years  later,  but  indirectly.  At  the  time 
the  commander  of  all  military  forces 
in  the  homeland,  Victor  Ogarkov,  ap- 
peared on  television  with  maps  and 
pointers,  explaining  what  happened. 
To  this  day  liberals  in  the  media  keep 
making  the  case  for  the  Soviets.  What 
was  the  Soviets'  response?  "We  shot  it 
down.  We  will  do  it  again.  "  In  fact, 
they  promoted  to  a  lieutenant  colonel 
the  pilot  in  his  leather  jacket,  looking 
like  a  gangster,  who  flew  the  mission 
that  shot  down  a  jumbo  jet  747. 

The  atrocities  go  on.  Just  try  and 
absorb  this  quote  by  one  of  Britain's 
current  living  great  historians,  Paul 
Johnson,  who  has  written  one  of  the 
most  exciting  comprehensive  books  of 
this  last  decade,  titled  "Modem 
Times.  "  Here  is  a  quote  from  "Modern 
Times"  under  the  chapter  titled  "Su- 
perpower and  Genocide.  " 

Mr.  Johnson  says: 

In  any  case  the  confusion  of  moral  issues 
by  the  end  of  the  War  was  fundamentally 
compounded  by  the  presence,  m  the  ranks 
of  the  righteous,  of  the  Soviet  totalitarian 
power.  There  was  scarcely  a  crime  the  Nazis 
or  the  Knights  of  Bushido  had  committed, 
or  even  imagined,  which  the  Soviet  regime 
had  not  also  perpetuated,  usually  on  an 
even  larger  scale.  It  ran  precisely  the  type 
of  system  which  had  produced  the  war  and 
its  horrors.  More  specifically,  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  of  September  1939  and  the  Japa- 
nese-Soviet pact  of  April  1941  had  made  the 
Axis  aggressions  possible. 

You  may  be  asking  yourself,  who 
were  the  Knights  of  Bushido?  They 
were  an  aberrant,  vicious,  offshoot  of 
the  Samurai  Warrior  code.  Knights  of 
Bushido,  for  example,  took  the  young 
Marines  that  were  kidnapped  when 
Guadalcanal  fell  2  days  before  Christ- 
mas in  1942.  and  after  a  few  weeks  put 
them  on  a  prison  ship,  heading  to 
either  Formosa  or  Yokahama. 
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On  the  prison  ship,  the  knights  of 
bushido  took  three  young  Marine  air- 
craft mechanics  from  that  little  hand- 
ful of  Grumman  P-4-F  Wildcats  that 
had  defended  Wake  Island  down  to 
the  last  plane  in  those  horrible  days  of 
World  War  II.  They  blindfolded  those 
men,  made  them  kneel  down  on  the 
deck  before  the  whole  ship's  company 
of  officers  and  Japanese  sailors  on  the 
ship,  and  made  them  witness  the  be- 
heading of  three  young  Marines  on 
the  way  to  prison  camp. 

It  was  the  knights  of  bushido  who 
beheaded  4  of  the  Doolittle  Raiders 
out  of  the  80  men  who  were  on  that 
raid.  Three  or  four  were  beheaded  by 
bushido  warriors,  just  as  a  way  of  get- 
ting back  at  the  United  States  because 
we  had  penetrated  their  defenses  with 
2-engine  bombers  and  bombed  the  Jap- 
anese homeland  as  early  as  April  18  of 
1942.  The  knights  of  bushido,  just  like 
the  SS  guards  specialized  in  killing  in 
some  of  the  German  camps;  were  the 
torture  masters  in  many  of  the  Japa- 
nese concentration  camps,  and  they 
were  patterned  after  Hitler's  camp.s 
because  they  visited  one  another's 
camps. 

The  knights  of  bushido  were  the 
guards  for  the  Japanese  warlord's 
germ  warfare  experiments  at  Harbin 
in  Manchuria.  They  committed  un- 
speakable crimes  so  ghastly  that  it  is 
amazing  that  most  of  the  bushido 
criminals  got  away  with  those  crimes. 
because  everybody's  focus  was  on 
Europe  and  the  Nuremberg  trials  in- 
volving the  Nazis.  The  bushido  war- 
riors were  just  as  bad.  Paul  Johnson  is 
saying  that  Stalin  was  just  as  bad.  if 
not  worse. 

But  some  people  refuse  to  see  the 
bad  in  communism.  I  checked  some- 
thing during  the  debate  on  one  of  our 
bills  here,  the  bill  to  protect  Chinese 
students  in  this  country  from  deporta- 
tion. I  want  the  Members  to  listen  to 
this  observation.  I  supported  that  bill 
to  protect  the  Chinese  students  from 
their  Communist  government.  Not 
once  during  the  entire  debate  did  my 
California  colleagues,  Congresswoman 
Pelosi  or  Congresswoman  Boxer,  ever 
use  the  term  "Communist."  to  describe 
the  Chinese  Government. 

How  can  that  be?  That  has  got  to  be 
a  self-imposed  discipline.  We  cannot 
discuss  this  killing  without  using  the 
word  "Communist."  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
used  it  freely,  as  he  should.  China  is 
suffering  today  because  of  commu- 
nism. My  colleagues  apparently  see 
evil  people  who  just  happen  to  be 
Communists,  although  I  doubt  that  I 
have  ever  heard  one  of  them  use  the 
word  "evil,"  applied  to  anything  in 
public  life  today  unless  it  was  environ- 
mental issues. 

They  do  not  see  people  who  are  evil 
because  they  are  Communists.  I  do  not 
understand  how  they  miss  that  con- 
nection. 


Now,  this  is  point  2  in  this  very  short 
exposition  tonight.  I  can  hardly  cover 
this  subject  \n  an  hour.  How  have  the 
Communists  and  communism  managed 
to  last  so  long?  And  they  are  going  to 
be  with  us  in  pockets  right  to  end  of 
the  century,  even  if  the  last  Commu- 
nist regime  to  fall  is  tiny  Albania  or 
Castro's  Cuba  sitting  on  a  sinking 
island  saying.  I'll  be  the  last  Commu- 
nist in  the  world  even  if  everyone  else 
caves  in."  And  he  just  may  be. 

Allow  me  to  quote  Jean  FYancois 
Revel. 

Indeed,  one  factor  in  the  exceptional  lon- 
gevity of  Communist  systems  has  been,  pre- 
cisely, the  credulity  of  the  democracies, 
which  seem  to  wake  up  each  morning  imag- 
ining these  systems  'cured"  of  totalitarian- 
ism. As  a  consequence,  the  Western  nations 
obligingly  assist  them  in  getting  around 
their  difficulties  and  in  withstanding  the 
pressures  that  threaten  them  from  within. 
According  to  normal  criteria  of  political  suc- 
cess, the  Bolshevik  regime,  given  the  mas- 
sive disasters  it  had  brought  about  and  its 
manifest  incapacity  to  govern  the  country, 
or  any  country,  should  have  foundered  in 
1921.  That  this  emblem  of  failure  has  man- 
aged to  drag  itself  along  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  century  says  something  not  only 
about  the  resilience  of  Communism  as  a  po- 
litical system  but  also  about  the  willingness. 
if  not  the  desire,  of  the  non-Communist  and 
anti-Communist  West  to  close  its  eyes  to  its 
own  proper  interests  and  values. 

So.  it  is  the  gullibility  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  West,  especially  with 
Western  liberals  in  Europe  as  that 
word  is  taken  to  mean  in  its  modern 
post-World  War  II  context,  and  cer- 
tainly the  liberals  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  this  blind 
spot  was  the  rise  of  moral  relativism  in 
Western  culture.  This  was  the  accepta- 
ble political  philosophy  to  my  liberal 
colleagues  and  friends. 

Now,  this  sort  of  led  to  this  moral 
equivalence  that  I  have  heard  debated 
so  many  times  on  the  House  floor 
since  I  was  sworn  in  on  January  4, 
1977.  This  moral  equivalence  preached 
by  liberals  equates  the  free  world  or 
parts  of  the  free  world  with  the  Com- 
munist world.  Many  liberals  just  do 
not  believe  in  the  justness  of  our  own 
system.  I  don't  know  why.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  could  never  take  the 
steps  necessary  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
to  accomplish  the  end  of  communism 
as  long  as  this  blind  spot  exists. 

So  communism  grew  and  grew  and 
grew  right  through  the  4  years  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter.  We  remem- 
ber w^at  this  Annapolis  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1953  was  saying  after  the 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  the  belea- 
guered little  country  of  Afghanistan. 
We  remember  what  Carter  said  in  can- 
celing the  Olympics  and  the  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  said,  "I 
have  learned  more  about  communism 
in  the  last  10  days  than  I  had  learned 
in  my  whole  life.  "  I  wondered  if  he 
learned  down  there  in  Nicaragua  over 
the  last  few  days  that  he  was  part  of 


the  cause  of  the  Communist  takeover 
of  Nicaragua.  We  knew  it  was  not  a 
pure  revolution,  but  Carter  was  com- 
pletely fooled.  The  facts  were  there.  I 
remember  the  late  Larry  McDonald,  of 
whom  I  just  spoke,  standing  at  that 
very  lectern  over  there  talking  about 
how  the  Sandinistas  were  not  the  pure 
Democrats  that  people  in  the  Carter 
administration  were  portraying,  that 
they  would  sell  out  their  revolution  to 
communism  just  as  Castro  had  done 
and  just  as  the  Bolsheviks  had 
crushed  the  Mensheviks  and  Ker- 
ensky's  short  9-month  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1917. 

The  bipartisan  coalition  that  we 
needed  to  shorten  communism  by  10 
or  20  years  never  formed  in  this 
House,  and  I  do  not  see  it  forming 
right  now  to  get  Castro,  to  get  dos 
Santos  in  Angola  or  to  get  Mengistu  in 
Ethiopia. 

Nothing  happened  until  our  40th 
president,  Ronald  Reagan,  came  along 
and  decided  to  stage  a  competition. 
And  he  never  even  named  it  the 
Reagan  Doctrine:  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  named  it  the  Reagan  Doc- 
trine for  our  President.  He  knew  the 
Communists  could  not  win  economical- 
ly, in  the  hills  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
jungles  of  Angola,  or  on  the  desert 
plains  of  Afghanistan,  if  we  pushed 
just  a  little  bit.  But  even  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  it  took  4'/2-plus  years  to 
get  Stinger  missiles  into  Angola  and 
into  Afghanistan.  We  never  did  get 
them  down  there  to  the  Contras  or 
this  whole  thing  might  have  been  re- 
solved a  few  years  ago  in  Central 
America  and  Nicaragua. 

Communism's  own  capacity  for  col- 
lapse was  finally  given  the  proper  en- 
vironment thanks  to  the  40th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard-fought  battles  in 
this  House. 

Now  some  people  don't  believe  this. 
In  fact,  I  was  told  today  by  a  moderate 
standing  in  this  aisle  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side,  that  our  policy  is  really  con- 
trolled by  moderates.  He  said  that 
moderates  are  the  glue  that  take  the 
extremists  on  both  sides  and  make 
them  come  together. 

What  party  leadership  is  controlled 
by  a  moderate  philosophy  or  a  moder- 
ate ideology?  None  that  I  know  of. 
This  is  not  the  bible  talking  about 
things  in  moderation.  This  is,  as  I  told 
this  Member,  talking  about  a  wet 
finger  in  the  air.  They  say,  "Keep  my 
voting  tallies  on  all  the  ratings  as  close 
to  50  percent  as  possible.  "  Blow  this 
way,  then  blow  that  way.  Keep  that 
wet  finger  in  the  air.  Margaret 
Thatcher  called  them  "the  wets"  flop- 
ping all  over  the  place,  testing  the 
winds  to  see  how  they  could  keep  their 
own  offices. 

What  has  moderation  accomplished? 
Well,  it  gave  us  the  stalemate  in 
Korea,  where  we  still  have  over  40,000 


troops.  It  gave  us  first  a  stalemate  and 
then  an  eventual  loss  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  what  this  moderate  policy 
brought  us  in  Vietnam.  It  brought  us  a 
stalemate  in  Europe  for  40  years.  No 
matter  that  there  were  food  riots  in 
Posnan,  Poland,  the  horror  of  50,000 
people  killed  in  Hungary,  and  in  1968 
3,000  dead  in  the  streets  of  that  beau- 
tiful city  of  Prague. 

No,  this  was  a  stalemate.  This  weis 
our  stalemate  for  40  years,  4  decades 
after  we  crushed  Hitler  in  3  years,  5 
months,  and  1  day.  He  had  already 
been  dead  a  week  when  the  German 
generals  signed  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  99  days  from  Harry  Tru- 
mim's  birthday,  on  May  8,  we  saw  V-E 
Day,  the  day  of  victory  in  Europe.  So 
99  days  later  there  was  a  cease-fire  in 
mid-August,  and  we  were  rid  of  Tojo 
and  his  warlords.  We  were  rid  of  the 
knights  of  bushido,  and  Tojo  had  been 
forced  to  resign  the  year  before.  Hitler 
had  committed  suicide,  and  Musso- 
lini's body  was  hanging  by  his  feet,  his 
dead  corpse  was  cut  to  ribbons  by 
stone-throwing  people  in  a  Northern 
Italian  village.  His  mistress  was  next 
to  him. 

All  that  was  done  in  less  than  3 
years  and  S'a  months,  and  here  we 
dragged  out  Central  America  for  10 
years  thanks  to  the  moderates  and  lib- 
erals in  this  House. 

We  conservatives  had  the  liberals 
beaten,  and  they  knew  it,  but  the  mod- 
erates flopped  back  and  forth  and 
back  and  forth.  Young  Contra  kids 
were  coming  in  as  teenagers  with  their 
Cruz  y  Emalas,  the  Cross  of  Emalas 
around  their  necks.  They  were  out 
there  fighting,  giving  their  blood  in 
order  to  force  an  election  and  bring 
about  freedom.  But  the  moderates 
would  only  give  them  enough  to  bleed 
and  die.  not  win. 

Now,  Ronald  Reagan  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  Lech  Walensa,  those  are 
truly  the  men  of  the  decade,  the 
people  who  were  there  during  the 
entire  decade,  not  the  late  comers  like 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  who  is  being  swept 
along  by  events.  But  bless  his  little 
Christian  baptized  heart,  at  least  he 
has  already  unleashed  the  thugs  with 
the  shovels  in  Georgia  and  in  Arme- 
nia, and  the  tanks  are  still  around 
Opera  Square,  which  the  people  call 
Freedom  Square  in  Armenia.  I  saw- 
that  with  my  own  eyes  13  months  ago 
when  they  had  those  demonstrations 
all  across  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  turned  out  in  Moscow,  and 
Kiev,  and  Novosibirsk,  and  Sverdlovsk 
and  in  Omsk:  yes.  even  in  Kras- 
noyarsk, where  the  big  phased  array 
radar  sits  now  defunct  because  we  con- 
servatives finally  got  them  to  admit  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  SALT  talk  trea- 
ties. In  Leningrad,  only  a  few  people 


were  suppressed  by  the  secret  police 
still  operating  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  if  I 
have  time  to  close  without  taking  a 
special  order  tomorrow  night  on  part 
three  of  my  three  part,  broad  ranging, 
little  exposition  on  who  won  the  Cold 
War. 

Part  three:  Who  won  the  Cold  War? 
Well,  the  liberals  did  not  win  it,  that  is 
for  sure.  We  hear  them  in  the  well 
trying  to  take  credit  for  this  ever  since 
the  House  came  back  into  session  last 
month,  such  claims  are  ridiculous. 
Since  the  late  1970's  the  Democratic 
Party  lost  its  sometime  disposition  to 
remain  adamantly  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  expansion  of  communism,  but 
to  its  very  being.  All  of  that  died  when 
Scoop  Jackson  died,  within  24  hours  of 
the  time  the  Russians  killed  Larry 
McDonald.  A  great  conservative  on  de- 
fense, the  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  Scoop  Jackson  died.  A 
big  submarine  was  named  after  him.  a 
nuclear  missile  submarine  that  is  out 
there  keeping  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy at  this  very  moment.  That 
was  when  the  Democratic  Party  lost 
its  basic  belief  that,  not  only  should 
communism  be  contained,  a  moderate 
policy  brought  about  by  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  George  C.  Kennan, 
during  the  Harry  Truman  years,  but 
that  communism's  very  existence  was 
evil.  All  of  that  seemed  to  die  in  the 
liberal  chambers  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  with  the  passing  of  Senator 
Jackson. 

A  few  examples:  How  can  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill— I  liked  Tip— get 
away  with  saying,  "History  will  judge 
that  we  should  never  have  been  at 
Grenada.  We  had  no  right  to  go  to 
Grenada." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  the  big 
cruise  ships,  like  Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
stopping  at  Grenada  now?  If  the  Com- 
munists. Maurice  Bishop,  brutally 
murdered  by  the  psycho  Communist. 
Hudson  Austin,  was  still  ruling  Grena- 
da, believe  me  there  would  not  be  any 
cruise  ships  stopping  there  now. 

How  can  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  get  away  with  saying 
during  his  campaign,  "I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  a  Marxist  or  a  Communist 
government  in  Central  America"? 
Well,  that  is  because  the  young  scion 
of  the  Kennedy  clan  does  not  have  to 
live  under  Marxism  or  communism.  I 
hope  he  has  made  great  statements  up 
there  in  Boston  about  how  happy  he  is 
that  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  has 
won  and  that  again  freedom  has  tri- 
umphed somewhere  in  the  world. 

And  why  is  it  that  the  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson  can  get  away  with 
saying,  about  the  aftermath  of  the 
Communist  horror,  their  victory  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Unfortunate,  unfortunate.  Some- 
times people  struggling  for  freedom 
lose  their  way.  " 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  he  called 
the  genociding  in  Cambodia.  They  Just 
lost  their  way  a  little  bit,  but  they  are 
still  basically  struggling  for  freedom. 
And  he  wants  to  be  a  Senator  from  a 
tiny  little  State  called  the  State  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  from  a 
Warren  Brooks  column  that  I  read 
during  the  break.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Brooks  said  again  in  the  Washington 
Times:  He  said. 

Those  who  have  endured  the  scorn  of  the 
dominant  media  culture,  because  they  have 
relentlessly  defended  freedom  and  free 
market  capitalism,  are  now  exp>ected  to  be 
quite  and  still  while  that  dominant  culture 
expropriates  the  triumph  of  their  ideas,  my 
ideas,  our  ideas,  as  if  It  were  somehow  their 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  it  coming  from 
this  lecturn  every  day  now. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  Beverly  Nichols"  plain- 
tive protest  in  "Green  Grows  the  City' 
against  his  neighbor's  gushing  praise  of  a 
hard  won.  but  suddenly  flowering,  garden. 
In  his  story.  Green  Grows  the  Garden." 
the  protagonist  says.  How  can  you  admire 
my  flowers  when  I  can  see  them,  too?": 
meaning:  I  pianted  them,  and  all  you  did 
was  bitch,  moan,  and  gripe. 

What  right  do  those,  whose  creed  has 
always  been  the  redistribution  of  the  efforts 
of  others,  what  right  do  they  now  have  to 
celebrate  the  budding  of  freedom  midst  the 
ruins  of  the  socialism  they  so  long  and 
gladly  praised  and  sustained?  If  the  so- 
called  American  liberal  left  had  any  real  re- 
spect, they  would  be  engaged  in  agonized  re- 
flection and  collective  head-hanging  over 
the  appalling  errors  of  their  own  cowardly, 
pusillanimous  predilections  for  the  impover- 
ishing hand  of  stalism  and  their  long  con- 
tempt for  freedoms  economic  agenda,  not 
just  their  economic  agenda,  but  their  whole 
agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker.  This  article  is  so  good  I 
would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  Record 
after  my  remarks. 

Here  is  an  unsigned  editorial  from  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Who  Really  Won  Eastern  Europe?" 
It  says: 

Liberals  have  been  quick  to  credit  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  for  having  the  vision  to  see 
he  could  no  longer  hold  on  to  Eastern 
Europe,  and  deliberately  choosing  to  let  it 
go.  Representing  lhi.s  \iew.  Michael  Kins- 
ley"—of  Crossfire  fame,  young  Michael— 
"wrote  in  the  New  Republic  that  commu- 
nism obviously  desenes  more  credit  than  it 
has  gotten  for  being  able  to  produce  its  own 
collapse.'  ' 

How  is  that?  Give  them  credit  for 
producing  the  terror  state,  and  the 
economic  deprivation  and  utter  decay 
that  brought  about  its  own  collapse? 
Kinsley  claimed  that  the  U.S.  conserv- 
atives believe  that  communism  was 
forever.  I  never  did.  Never.  And  that 
the  best  the  West  could  hope  for  was 
an  eternal  standoff.  Where  does  Mi- 
chael Kinsley  get  this  unadulterated 
garbage?  According  to  Kinsley  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  empire  was  a  happy 
accident,  neither  anticipated  or  sought 
by  conservatives. 
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This  pipsqueak  is  the  ultimate  arro- 
gant liberal  sitting  there  on  Crossfire 
telling  conservatives  what  they  think. 
A  few  conservative  straw  men  may 
have  felt  that  way;  but  the  preeminent 
figure  on  the  right  for  the  past  two 
decades  did  not.  says  the  journal. 

Ronald    Reagan    in    a     1981    state 
dinner   honoring   Margaret   Thatcher 
said,  "We  will  not  merely  contain  com 
munism.  We  will  transcend  it."  I  re 
member  that  vividly.  I  put  it  in  news 
letters.  I  used  it  in  speeches  for  a  year. 
Ronald  Reagaui  said.  "We  are  going  to 
trajiscend  and  conquer  communi.sm." 

Do  not  think  he  is  not  enjoying  his 
retirement  in  Bell  Air.  I  know  he  is 
thinking,  "Way  to  go.  Contras.  you 
brought  about  an  election.  Another 
Communist  down  the  tubes." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ronald  Reagan  ought 
to  have  a  little  Communist  upside- 
down  on  the  side  of  his  car  the  way 
people  put  Nazi  swastikas  on  airplanes 
in  World  War  II.  and  little  rising  suns. 
when  they  shot  down  some  of  Tojo's 
pilots. 

Reagan  said  that  we  will  transcend 
it.  President  Reagan  said  that  it  wa.s 
time  for  the  West  to  prepare:  this  is  in 
1981.  folks;  to  prepare  for  the  post- 
Soviet  world,  and  he  dismissed  comma 
nism.  Listen  to  these  words.  I  do  not 
catch  the  timber  of  his  voice  to  mock 
him.  but  to  honor  him:  "a  sad,  bizarre 
chapter  in  history  whose  last  pages 
are  being  written  even  now."  That  i-s 
Ronald  Reagan,  folks.  9  years  ago. 
Beautiful  prophesying,  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Reagan.  Excellent. 

But  events  just  do  not  happen,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  says.  Yes.  the 
freeing  of  Eastern  Europe  was  helped 
by  communism's  inherent  flaws.  But 
why  did  it  happen  now?  Why  in  1989 
and  the  continuing  collapse  in  1990? 
"Mikhail  Gorbachev  did  not  come  to 
power  to  preside  over  the  loss  of  East- 
ern Europe."  What  persuaded  this 
smart  man  to  accept  if 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  twofold. 
In  the  1980's  the  West,  especially  the 
United  States,  began  to  both  promote 
policies  of  economic  growth  and  to  re- 
build the  military  capability  lost  in 
the  preceding  year  where  we  dragged 
some  of  our  liberal  colleagues  on  the 
majority  side  of  this  aisle,  dragged 
them  kicking  and  screaming  for  the 
rebuilding  of  America's  defenses.  I  felt 
like  some  of  them  were  hanging 
around  my  legs,  an  albatross  around 
my  neck,  every  time  I  tried  to  defend 
the  B-1  strategic  advanced  moderniza 
tion  or  any  other  defense  system  on 
this  House  floor.  Oil  deregulation 
ended  the  energy  crisis,  tax  cuts 
spurred  the  economy,  inflation  was 
tamed,  and  the  explosion  of  new  cap 
ital  fueled  the  computer  and  biotech- 
nology industries  that  drove  Western 
technology  forward,  and  there  is  so 
much  more  good  stuff,  but  I  do  want 
to  get  to  the  close. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  re- 
ferred to  follows: 

Who  Won  Eastern  Europe? 

Vaclav  Havel,  in  his  addres-s  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Wednesday,  talked  of  the 
forces  that  kept  hope  alive  in  Eastern 
Europe  the  past  40  years: 

.All  of  this  taught  us  to  see  the  world  in 
bipolar  terms  as  two  enormous  forces— one. 
a  defender  of  freedom,  the  other,  a  source 
of  nightmares.  Europe  became  the  point  of 
friction  between  these  two  powers,  and 
thus,  it  turned  into  a  single  enormous  arse- 
nal divided  into  two  parts. 

"In  thi.s  process,  one-half  of  the  arsenal 
became  part  of  that  nightmarish  power, 
while  the  other,  the  free  part,  bordering  on 
the  ocean  and  having  no  wish  to  be  driven 
into  it.  was  compelled,  together  with  you.  to 
build  a  complicated  security  system  to 
which  we  probably  owe  the  fact  that  we  still 
exist." 

The  sledgehammers  flung  at  the  Berlin 
Wall  last  November  had  barely  been  put 
down  before  the  debate  in  the  West  began 
over  who  deserved  the  immediate  credit  for 
freeing  Eastern  Europe.  The  lions  share 
goes  to  the  people  who  bravely  took  to  the 
streets  and  forced  their  jailers  to  cry  uncle. 
But  the  two  main  contenders  for  second 
place  are  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  Which  one  deserves  the  greater 
thanks? 

Liberals  have  been  quick  to  credit  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  for  having  the  vision  to  see  he 
coald  no  longer  hold  on  to  Eastern  Europe, 
and  deliberately  choosing  to  let  it  go.  Repre- 
senting this  view.  Michael  Kinsley  wrote  in 
the  New  Republic  that  "communism  obvi- 
ously deserves  more  credit  than  it  has 
gotten  for  being  able  to  produce  its  own  col- 
lapse." He  claimed  U.S.  conservatives  be- 
lieved that  communism  was  forever  and 
that  the  best  the  West  could  hope  for  was 
an  eternal  standoff.  The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  was  a  happy  accident,  neither 
anticipated  or  sought  by  conservatives. 

A  few  conservative  straw  men  may  have 
felt  that  way.  but  the  pre-eminent  figure  on 
the  right  for  the  past  two  decades  did  not. 
Ronald  Reagan,  at  a  1981  stale  dinner  hon- 
oring Margaret  Thatcher,  said.  "We  will  not 
merely  contain  communism,  we  well  tran- 
scend it."  He  said  it  was  time  for  the  West 
to  prepare  for  the  post-Soviet  world,  and 
dismissed  communism  as  a  sad  bizarre 
chapter  in  history  who.se  last  pages  are 
being  written  even  now." 

But  events  don't  just  happen.  Yes,  the 
freeing  of  Eastern  Europe  was  helped  by 
communism's  inherent  flaws.  But  why  now? 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  didn't  come  to  power  to 
preside  over  the  loss  of  Eastern  Europe. 
What  persuaded  him  to  accept  it? 

The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the  1980s,  the 
West,  especially  the  L'.S..  began  to  both  pro- 
mote policies  of  economic  growth  and  to  re- 
build the  military  capability  lost  in  the  pre- 
ceding years. 

Oil  deregulation  ended  the  energy  crisis, 
ta.x  cuts  spurred  the  economy,  inflation  was 
tamed  and  an  explosion  of  new  capital 
fueled  the  computer  and  biotechnology  in- 
dustries that  drove  Western  technology  for- 
ward. In  their  1987  book.  "Blood  in  the 
Streets."  James  Davidson  and  Sir  William 
Rees-Mogg  predicted  a  communist  crackup 
by  noting  that  while  the  Soviet  tJnion  could 
turn  in  respectable  rates  of  economic 
growth  so  long  as  it  was  industralizing;  it 
was  doomed  once  the  world  economy  shifted 
from  making  slabs  of  steel  to  producing 
complex  silicon  chips. 


Back  in  1984.  economists  Henry  Rowen 
and  Charles  Wolf  predicted  on  these  pages 
that  the  failure  of  the  Soviets  to  compete 
on  the  world  stage  would  threaten  their 
empire.  In  his  recent  book,  "The  Democrat- 
ic Imperative,"  Gregory  Possedal  shows  how 
Western  radio  broadcasts  fueled  discontent 
within  the  Soviet  Union  by  explaining  why 
socialism  couldn't  deliver  the  goods. 

The  economically  stagnant  Soviets  could 
have  used  their  military  might  In  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  secure  their  geopolitical 
status.  But  thanks  to  the  Reagan  defense 
policies,  courageously  supported  by  West 
European  governments,  they  never  got  the 
chance. 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  book  "Revolu- 
tion." Reagan  adviser  Martin  Anderson  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Reagan  decided  early  on  he 
would  inform  Mikhail  Gorbachev  that  the 
U.S.  intended  to  win  the  Cold  War.  At  their 
first  summit  in  Geneva.  Mr.  Anderson  says 
President  Reagan  told  the  Soviet  leader. 
"We  can  continue  to  disarm  or  we  can  con- 
tinue the  arms  race.  And  I'll  tell  you  now, 
you  can't  win  the  arms  race.  There  is  no 
way.  " 

By  coincidence,  the  Wednesday  evening  of 
Czech  President  Havel's  speech  to  Congress, 
a  cable-TV  network  broadcast  a  World  War 
II  documentary  about  Munich.  Toward  the 
end,  after  the  British  and  French  had 
signed  away  the  Sudetenland.  after  Cham- 
berlain had  announced  "peace  with  honor. " 
the  program  noted  the  Czechs'  bitterness 
toward  their  nominal  allies.  The  Czechs  had 
been  ready  to  fight  for  freedom  but  instead 
got  four  decades  of  totalitarianism. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Havels  and 
Walesas  supported  the  deployment  in  the 
West  of  Pershing  missiles,  or  even  the  U.S. 
decision  to  send  Stingers  to  the  Afghan 
mujahedeen.  What  is  clear  is  that  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  Easts  imprisonment, 
the  U.S.  and  lis  allies  determined  to  stand 
up  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  "other 
force.  "  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
stand  down. 

D  1730 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  paragraph  in 
this  Wall  Street  editorial  says: 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  book  "Revolu- 
tion.' Reagan  adviser  Martin  Anderson  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Reagan  decided  early  on  he 
would  inform  Mikhail  Gorbachev  that  the 
U.S.  intended  to  win  the  Cold  War. 

Now  we  are  up  to  1985.  Reagan  is 
telling  Martin  Anderson,  his  good 
friend,  great  adviser  to  President 
Reagan,  that  he  is  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  "We  are  going  to  win  the 
cold  war,  my  friend  Mikhail." 

At  their  first  summit  in  Geneva.  Mr.  An- 
derson says  President  Reagan  told  the 
Soviet  leader,  "We  can  continue  to  disarm 
or  we  can  continue  the  arms  race.  And  I'll 
tell  you  now,  "you  can't  win  the  arms  race. 
There  is  no  way.  " 

Now,  in  closing,  I  just  would  like  to 
point  out  again  the  stunning  things  of 
this  last  decade  of  the  1980"s  that  I 
think  brought  about  this  amazing,  un- 
paralleled rollback  of  raw  totalitarian 
evil. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  remember  Stalin 
asked  once  contemptuously,  'How 
many  divisions  does  the  Pope  have?" 
Well,  when  the  Pope  visited  Poland 
and  visited  his  now  good  friend.  Lech 


Walesa,  and  talked  to  those  people  in 
his  native  homeland  about  freedom, 
the  spark  of  freedom  turned  into  a 
forest  fire  and  it  continues  burning 
brightly  to  this  day  and  spread  south 
and  even  spread  west  into  East  Germa- 
ny right  up  to  the  Berlin  Wall  itself. 

Ronald  Reagan  I  have  talked  about. 

The  final  factor  was  the  technologi- 
cal revolution  which  found  its  voice 
through  the  Voice  of  America.  Indeed 
Mr.  Havel  when  he  was  here  last  week 
actually  made  a  visit,  a  house  call,  to 
Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  thank  them  for  pumping  the 
truth  through  the  airwaves  to  all 
those  countries. 

What  were  the  young  people  in  Ro- 
mania saying  after  Ceausescu  and  the 
wicked  witch  had  been  killed?  What 
were  they  saying  in  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's?  They  were 
yelling  in  broken  English  to  any  Amer- 
ican reporter,  some  of  them  flaming 
liberals  of  the  dominant  media  cul- 
ture, 'Thank  you  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  We  listened  all  these  years  to 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Liberty.  " 

And  how  many  people  did  I  hear  in 
this  Chamber  suggest  that  we  cut  that 
budget  all  the  time  because  it  was  pro- 
vocative? How  many  liberals  in  this 
Chamber  followed  the  words  of  their 
once  and  now  much  derided  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  1972,  George  McGov- 
ern,  who  said  not  2'2  years  ago,  this  is 
McGovern  speaking,  "What  right  do 
we  have  to  tell  these  Governments  in 
Eastern  Europe  what  type  or  form  of 
Government  they  should  have,  "  as 
though  those  people  voted  for  commu- 
nism or  wanted  to  live  with  its  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  Russian  troops 
hidden  in  every  little  wooded  area  and 
glen  up  and  down  everything  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  They  wanted 
that,  according  to  McGovern.  How  is 
history  going  to  treat  him? 

If  you  do  accept  the  premise  that 
the  cold  war  is  over  or  ending  and  that 
the  good  guys— I  read  that,  the  con- 
servatives—have won,  then  how  can 
Time  magazine  possibly  make  the 
loser  of  the  cold  war  the  man  of  the 
decade,  or  even  the  half-decade,  and 
call  his  empire  evil  in  the  same  en- 
dorsement of  his  new  media  status? 

But  let  me  sum  up  my  final 
thoughts,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  is  the  man  of  the  decade, 
then  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  man  of  the 
century.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  people 
who  unmercifully  criticized  Ronald 
Reagan  owe  him  a  profound  apology, 
especially  for  ridiculing  his  evil  empire 
remark.  If  there  is  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  still  doubts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  evil  empire,  I  sug- 
gest they  take  the  grand  tour  that 
many  of  us  are  taking  of  the  Eastern 
European  capitals  and  ask  the  people 
there,  particularly  the  ones  who  saw 
bloodshed  in  Bucharest,  Romania,  for 
freedom. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  10. 

1990] 

Why  is  the  Left  Jubilant? 

(By  Warren  T.  Brookes) 

Those  who  long  endured  the  scorn  of  the 
Dominant  Media  Culture  because  they  re- 
lentlessly defended  free  market  capitalism 
now  are  expected  to  be  still  while  that  cul- 
ture expropriates  the  triumph  of  their  idea 
as  if  they  were  its  own. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  Beverly  Nichol's  plain- 
tive protest  in  "Green  Grows  the  City" 
against  his  neighbor's  gushing  praise  of  his 
hard  won,  but  suddenly  flowering  garden. 

"How  can  you  admire  my  petunisis,"  he 
demanded,  "When  I  can  see  them  too?" 
How  can  you  who  regularly  mocked  me  for 
my  dogged  toil,  now  take  such  pleasure  in 
its  fruits,  as  if  they  were  some  cosmic  sur- 
prise in  which  you  somehow  shared  author- 
ship? 

What  right  do  those,  whose  creed  was 
always  the  redistribution  of  the  efforts  of 
others,  now  have  to  celebrate  the  budding 
of  freedom  midst  the  ruins  of  the  socialism 
they  so  long  and  gladly  sustained? 

If  the  so-called  American  "liberal"  left 
had  any  real  self-respect  they  would  now  be 
engaged  in  agonized  reflection  and  collec- 
tive head-hanging  over  the  appalling  errors 
of  their  owti  pusillanimous  predilections  for 
the  improverishing  hand  of  statism.  and 
their  long  contempt  for  freedom's  economic 
agenda. 

In  Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  today,  they 
are  not  reading  the  smirking  socialism  of 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  who  in  1984  wrote 
"the  Russian  system  succeeds  because  in 
contrast  to  the  Western  industrial  economy 
it  makes  full  use  of  its  manpower;"  or  the 
macro-statism  o'  Paul  Samuelson,  who  once 
wrote  "it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  think  that 
most  people  in  Eastern  Europe  are  misera- 
ble." 

Well,  "les  ex-miserables"  are  now  studying 

The  Road  to  Serfdom'"  by  Nobel  economist 
Friedrich  A.  Hayek  who  was  ostracized  by 
most  of  the  U.S.  ivy  academe  precisely  be- 
cause he  wrote  that  devastating  1944  indict- 
ment of  socialism "s  awful  enslaving  fraud  on 
humanity  and  its  blood-relationship  to  Nazi 
•  National  Socialist)  fascism. 

Mr.  Hayeks  intellectual  descendant.  1987 
Nobelist  James  Buchanan  was  once  driven 
off  the  University  of  Virginia  faculty  be- 
cause he  developed  "Public  Choice"'  theory 
that  explains  why  government  bureaucra- 
cies always  get  things  wrong  and  make  us 
less  free. 

In  Budapest  and  Prague  they  are  now 
reading  Capitalism.  Freedom  and  Democ- 
racy" by  Mr.  Hayek's  scholarly  offspring. 
Nobelist  Milton  Friedman  who  is  still  sub- 
jected to  total  opprobrium  by  the  same  U.S. 
academics  whom  broacasters  now  call  upon 
to  grade  the  ^Os,  and  who  always  issue  fail- 
ing marks  to  Mr.  FViedmans  theories. 

Mr.  Friedman's  genius  never  was  much 
welcomed  beyond  his  tenured  place  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  until  he  joined  the 
Hoover  Institution,  which  itself  now  is 
under  vicious  attack  by  Stanford  "liberals" 
who  cannot  stand  its  unapologetic  market 
capitalism. 

"Today,  some  liberal  pundits  even  suggest 
communism  never  was  much  of  a  threat, 
that  it  no  longer  lives  anywhere  but  in  Cuba 
and  Albania,  hopping  we'll  ignore  the  mud- 
dled Marxism  that  still  dominates  the  U.S. 
universities  milieus.  In  "The  Closing  Of  the 
American  Mind"  Allan  Bloom  courageously 
traced  the  statist  antecedents  of  that  lock- 
step-left  thought  control  of  today's  U.S.  aca- 
deme: 


"What  happened  to  the  universities  in 
Germany  in  the  thirties  is  what  ...  is  hap- 
pening everywhere.  The  New  Left  In  Amer- 
ica was  a  Nletzscheanized  .  .  .  Left.  A  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  p>olitical  science 
proved  this  when  he  read  to  his  radical  stu- 
dents some  speeches'  abofit  what  was  to  be 
done.  They  were  enthusiastic  until  he  in- 
formed them  that  the  speeches  were  made 
by  Mussolini." 

That  ugly  socialist /fascist  axis  was  played 
out  in  the  brilliant  but  systematically  un- 
heralded life  of  the  real  godfather  of  com- 
munism's European  creakup:  The  greatest 
Austrian  economist,  Ludwlg  von  Mises, 
whose  penetrating  mind  gave  Intellectual 
birth  to  Messrs,  Hayek,  Friedman  and  Bu- 
chanan, and  rebirth  to  Adam  Smith. 

Yet  von  Mises  was  completely  shut  out  of 
the  socialist /fascistminded  Austrian  and 
German  universities  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
and  was  never  offered  any  American  post 
after  exile  by  Nazism.  Why?  He  WTOte  a 
book  tilled  "Socialism"  in  1922  in  which  he 
coined  the  phrase  "stalolotry"  for  the  new- 
Western  irreligion.  and  showed  with  precise 
logic  why  socialism  could  never  work. 

"How  can  economic  action  that  always 
consists  of  preferring  [choosing]  and  setting 
aside  saving,  that  is.  of  making  unequal 
valuations,  be  transformed  into  equal  valu- 
ations, by  the  use  of  equations?'"  How  can 
economic  growth  that  depends  on  unequal 
individual  effort  always  be  made  to  produce 
an  equal  result? 

Von  Mises"  book,  as  Murray  Rothbard 
writes"  had  an  enormous  influence  during 
the  1920s  and  1930s  not  only  in  raising  pro- 
found questions  of  socialists.  But  also  in 
converting  countless  young  socialist  intellec- 
tuals to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  free  mar- 
kets.'" Among  them:  former  socialist  Mr. 
Hayek,  himself. 

Though  von  Mises"  Money  and  Credit"' 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  classics  of  eco- 
nomic literature.  Mr.  Rothbard  writes.  "It  is 
truly  shameful  that  at  a  time  when  every 
third-rate  Marxoid  refugee  was  able  to  find 
a  prestigious  berth  in  academia,  one  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  twentieth  century  could 
not  find  an  academic  post." 

Today,  in  the  devilish  doublespeak  of  the 
Dominant  Media  Culture,  the  demise  of 
communism  is  pronounced  the  death  knell 
for  anticommunists:  market  capitalism"s  tri- 
umph seen  as  defeat  for  market  capitalists. 

It  is  lime  to  tell  these  "front-runners"  for 
democracy  to  stop  admiring  the  flowers  in 
our  garden,  because,  while  we  were  digging 
deep  in  the  hard  but  fruitful  soil  of  liberty, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  freedom.  Ihey  were 
nourishing  the  tares  of  totalitarianism. 

Now  it  is  harvest  time.  Hopefully,  those 
seedlings  are  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
tares  uprooting.  But  freedoms  fair-weather 
friends  have  earned  no  place  at  this  salad 
bar.  They  are  gate-crashers  in  the  great 
garden  party  of  democratic  capitalism. 

As  Americans  listen  to  these  flower-admir- 
ing children  now  romancing  the  crumbling 
stones  of  the  evil  empire,  they  should  note 
how  often  they  mock  those  who  really  un- 
dressed the  emperor. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  9.  1990] 

Crimes  Without  Just  Punishment 

(By  Arnold  Beichman) 

As  I  watched  the  CBS   "60  Minutes"  film 

production    several    Sundays    ago    of    the 

inside  of  the  Soviet  Perm  labor  camp  for  x>o- 

lltlcal  prisoners.  I  fell  the  same  horror  as  I 

did  seeing  the  newsreels  of  Auschwitz  and 

Buchenwald  44  years  ago.  the  mounds  of 
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conwes  produced  in  ihe  name  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  Par  more  corpses  were  produced  in 
the  name  of  Josef  Stalin. 

I  recalled  Alexander  Solzhenitsyns  de- 
scriptions in  his  multivolumed  Gulag  Ar 
chipelago"  of  Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  I  ro 
membered  the  sufferings  of  Natan  Shai 
ansky.  Eleanor  Lipper.  Vladimir  Bukovsky 
among  the  handful  who  survued  and  the 
millions  and  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
did  not. 

I  recalled  the  time  as  described  by  Yelena 
Bonner,  widow  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  when 
so-called  doctors  descended  upon  her  mar 
tyred  husband,  then  exiled  in  Gorki  and 
under  house  arrest  The  doctors  tried 
forced-feeding  him  during  his  hunger  strike. 
One  doctor,  whose  name  is  publicly  known, 
said  to  Sakharov.  'We  won't  kill  you.  but  we 
will  make  you  an  invalid  for  life.  "  The 
Soviet  doctors  finally  won  their  war  against 
Sakharov.  Are  those  doctors  still  practicing 
their  brutish  medicine^' 

What  made  the  Holocaust  not  under- 
standable but  finally  bearable  was  the  Nur- 
emberg war  trials  and  that  some  of  the  Nazi 
human  monsters  were  either  executed  or 
jailed  for  long  terms.  Somebody  paid  tor  the 
crimes  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  genocide  ap- 
paratus. 

Will  anyone  pay  foi  the  crimes  of  Stalin 
and  his  successors  against  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples? 

Millions  of  Ukrainian.s,  Chechen-Irgush. 
Bvelo-Russians.  and  Russians.  Crimean 
Tatars.  Baits.  Georgians,  the  peoples  of 
Central  Asia  and  so  many  others  were  exter- 
minated during  the  three  decades  of  Stalin's 
bloody  reign.  Stalin  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  turned  the  coun 
try  into  a  vast  slaughterhouse  At  the  Perm 
prison  camp,  three  Ukrainian  rights  actlv 
ists.  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
committee,  died  as  political  prisoners  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985. 

Who.  then,  will  pay  for  the  crimes  of 
Stalin  and  his  succe.ssor.s  against  the  Soviet 
peoples  and  for  the  post  Stalin  deaths  of 
three  Ukrainian  human  rights  activists'' 

Such  monstrous  ma-ssacres  could  not  have 
been  inflicted  and  planned  by  one  man 
alone.  The  killing  fields  needed  a  killing  ma- 
chine which  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  central  committee,  its  Po 
litburo,  its  presidium,  its  party-controlled 
media,  its  nomenklatura  and  Its  secret 
police  supplied 

Who  will  pay  for  the  crimes  of  Stalin  and 
his  successors  against  the  Soviet  peoples' 

The  alibi  for  the  Nazi  war  criminals  is 
that  they  had  merely  been  following  orders. 
The  Allied  Jurists,  including  Itie  Soviet 
judge,  ignored  that  plea  and  the  war  crimi 
nals  were  punished.  Are  the  Soviet  prison 
keepers,  the  Soviet  torturers  and  execution- 
ers, the  terror  apparatchiks,  w-ho  participat- 
ed in  the  longest  blood  bath  in  human  histo- 
ry immune  from  punishment:"  And  will 
those  Soviet  leaders  who  gave  the  orders 
also  l)e  forgiven  in  the  era  of  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  the  Good? 

Who  will  pay  for  the  crimes  of  Stalm  and 
his  successors  against  the  Soviet  peoples? 

So  long  as  these  crimes  go  unpunished,  so 
long  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
law  in  the  Soviet  Union.  So  long  as  no 
Soviet  leader  is  prepared  to  try  under  a  rec- 
ognized rule  of  law  the  terror  apparatchiks, 
there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
today  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  Britain,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
overwhelmingly  Dec.  12  for  a  recommenda- 
tion to  change  the  law  so  that   Nazi  war 


criminals  living  in  Britain  could  be  prosecut- 
ed. Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
Neal  Kinnock.  Labor  opposition  leader, 
voted  for  the  recommendation.  Shouldn't 
Soviet  criminals  who  warred  against  their 
own  citizens  also  be  prosecuted? 

Countering  my  thesis  is  a  prudential  argu- 
ment: 

If  we  seek  a  peaceful  transition  from  com- 
munism to  freedom,  then  we  must  assure 
the  terror  apparatachiks  and  their  superi- 
ors, however  great  their  guilt,  that  no  re 
prisals  are  planned— in  other  words  that  the 
past  will  be  forgiven.  Not  to  announce  such 
an  amnesty  in  advance,  goes  the  argument, 
would  ensure  a  blood  bath  as  seen  in  the 
desperate  resistance  by  the  Romanian  Se- 
curitate,  a  resistance  born  not  out  of  loyalty 
to  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  but  to  a  will  to  survive 
the  December  revolution. 

Such  an  amnesty  offer,  however,  was  not 
granted  the  Nuremberg  defendants,  any 
more  than  immunity-for-surrender  was  of 
fered  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  and  his 
Panamanian  Defense  Forces.  Well,  goes  the 
argument,  the  Nuremberg  defendants  had 
been  defeated  in  battle  as  had  Gen.  Noriega. 
Therefore  tne  prudential  argument  need 
not  apply. 

My  answer  to  that  contention  is  that  the 
crimes  of  the  Soviet  state  and  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  are  so  damnable— accord- 
ing to  Zbigniew  Brzezinski;  It  has  been 
openly  admitted  that  60  out  of  its  [the 
Soviet  Union's]  70  yeans  involved  sustained 
criminality"— so  monstrous  and  so  unprece- 
dented that  to  forgive  is  to  forget  what  com- 
munism did  to  some  40  million  human 
beings  in  one  country  alone.  How  did  the 
Soviet  killing  machine  manage  to  operate  so 
efficiently  for  at  least  six  decades?  Even 
with  all  the  research  by  Western  .scholars  of 
the  Soviet  past,  do  we  really  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  barbarousness  of  the  Soviet 
regime? 

Even  accepting  the  prudential  argument 
for  amnesty,  shouldn't  at  the  very  least  the 
secret  party  dossiers  be  made  public  or 
made  available  to  scholars  so  that  the  world 
can  learn  what  happens  In  a  society  when 
the  rule  of  law  disappears''  If  the  present 
Soviet  regime  seeks  legitimacy  by  a  selective 
rehabilitation  of  the  innocent  dead, 
shoii'dn''  the  world  and  the  Soviet  peoples 
learn  the  names  of  the  terror  apparatchiks 
and  what  they  did? 

Politburo  member  Alexander  Yako\lcv  ad- 
vocates the  blanket  rehabilitation  of  all  past 
political  prisoners,  even  if  they  actually 
committed  some  crime.  Mr.  Yakovlev  is 
chairman  of  the  Politburo  commission  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  Stalin's  victims.  In  a 
Moscow  News  interview  reported  by  Tass. 
Mr.  Yakovlev  called  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  "ethical  democra 
cy."  How  ethical  can  a  Soviet  "democracy' 
be  when  the  victms  are  rehabilitated  "  and 
the  criminals  exonerated? 

Perhaps  the  entire  question  of  Soviet 
Party  guilt  may  be  moot.  President  Nixon 
has  written:  To  a  man  tStalin]  who  killed 
tens  of  millions  of  Soviet  citizens.  Gorba- 
chev gave  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  slap  on 
the  wrist  "  When  Mr  Gorbachev  was  asked 
two  years  ago  by  I'Humanite.  the  French 
communist  daily,  whether  the  vestiges  of 
Stalinism  had  been  overcome  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  replied: 

"Stalinism  is  a  concept  thought  up  by  the 
enemies  of  communism  to  discredit  social- 
ism as  a  whole.  " 
So.  the  answer  to  my  question  is  this: 
No  one  will  pay  for  the  crimes  of  Stalin 
and  his  successors  against  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples. 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE  PATENT 
PROCESS  DOES  NOT  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  his 
very  excellent  capsulized  history  of 
the  horrors  of  communism  in  the  20th 
century  and  the  treacherous  crimes  of 
the  Axis  in  World  War  II,  and  also  for 
his  pointing  out  the  contribution  of 
President  Reagan  to  enforcing  the  col- 
lapse of  these  totalitarian  walls  and 
the  leaders,  and  now  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  give  the  same  interest  with 
me  in  understanding  the  economic  war 
that  we  are  fighting  today.  The  talk 
that  I  am  going  to  give  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  concerns  the  patent  process 
and  how  unfair  our  colleague  in  the 
Far  East,  Japan,  is,  in  dealing  with 
patents  of  American  companies. 

We  might  start  out  by  saying.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  regardless  of  all  the 
niceties  that  are  exchanged  in  our 
trade  talks  it  remains  painfully  clear 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  mending 
their  ways  with  American  companies. 

Yesterday's  Outlook  column  by 
Peter  Truell  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal compared  the  Japanese  and  why 
reactions  differ  to  them.  It  brought  up 
and  discounted  the  fact  that  the  Japa- 
nese claim  the  attention  they  receive 
is  because  of  racial  and  cultural  preju- 
dice. The  story  pointed  out  "there  are 
other  explanalion.s  for  the  disporpor- 
tionate  attention  paid  Japan." 

Among  other  factors  it  pointed  out 
that  the  Japanese  market  is  not  open, 
there  is  a  lack  of  foreign  investment  in 
Japan  and  it  does  not  have  the  pro- 
pen.sity  to  import  foreign  goods.  One 
area  that  is  not  mentioned  is  that  of 
patents. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
patent  process  in  Japan  because  of 
friends  and  what  has  happened  to 
them— and  because  I  am  hearing  sto- 
ries like  the  one  I  am  going  to  relate 
today.  The  latest  story  to  come  to  my 
attention  is  what  the  Japanese  have 
done  to  a  company  that  does  substan- 
tial engineering  and  manufacturing  in 
my  district,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  compa- 
ny is  Allied-Signal  Inc. 

This  is  not  a  small  company.  Allied- 
Signal  was  founded  in  1920  and  its 
main  area  of  business  is  aerospace, 
automotive  products,  and  engineered 
materials.  Allied-Signal  was  chosen  by 
the  Air  Force  last  year  to  joint  ven- 
ture with  Raytheon,  the  IFF  system 
for  all  of  NATO— a  $4.2  billion  project 
if  it  survives  the  budget  process. 

Allied  is  the  28th  largest  company 
on  the  Fortune  500  list  of  companies 
and  is  one  of  30  companies  used  to 
make  up  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  av- 
erage.  It   has  $12  billion   in   revenue. 


The  company  employes  110,000  people 
worldwide  and  operates  in  40  coun- 
tries. 

In  no  other  country  has  Allied- 
Signal  had  the  trouble  that  it  has  had 
in  Japan. 

Now  Allied-Signal  has  requested  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  "to  aid 
them  in  opening  the  Japanese  market 
for  new  materials." 

The  company  responded  to  a  call 
from  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
for  comments  on  major  foreign  trade 
barriers  under  the  super  301  provision 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
Trade  Representative  can  take  action 
to  open  those  markets  and  I  am  urging 
that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
pushes  hard  on  this  one. 

The  Allied-Signal  press  release 
which  w£is  faxed  to  my  office  slates 
succinctly  what  the  problem  with  the 
Japanese  is; 

"The  Japanese  actions  to  preclude  Ameri- 
can companies  from  these  advanced  materi- 
als markets  are  a  textbook  exam.ple  of  Japa- 
nese industrial  targeting  of  cutting-edge 
technology. "said  Edward  L.  Hennessy.  Jr.. 
Allied-Signal  chairman  and  CEO. 

"If  they  are  successful  in  keeping  us  out 
of  Japan  and  continue  to  di.scourage  our 
sales  in  third  countries  until  our  patents 
expire,  they  will  then  drive  us  out  of  busi- 
ness. What  has  happened  to  so  many  other 
American  products  will  happen  to  us  We  do 
not  intend  to  let  that  happen."  Hennessy 
said. 

Allied-Signal  said  Japanese  government 
agencies  and  businesses  working  in  concert 
have  successfully  taken  steps  to  keep  the 
company  out  of  the  Japanese  market  for 
amorphous  metal  allo.vs.  a  material  Invented 
by  Allied-Signal  and  for  which  it  holds  hun 
dreds  of  U.S.,  European  and  Japanese  pat- 
ents. Specincally.  the  company  said  the  Jap- 
anese took  the  following  actions: 

"Organized  and  funded  a  34-company 
"Amorphous  Metals  Group"  under  the 
Japan  Research  and  Development  Corpora 
tion  to  speed  development  of  a  Japanese 
product  to  compete  with  Allied-Signal. 

"Manipulated  the  Japanese  patent  system 
so  that  it  took  11  years  for  Allied-Signal's 
basic  patent  to  i.ssue.  During  this  lime  Jap- 
anese companies  worked  to  duplicate  Allied 
Signal's  technology.  The  Allied-Signal 
patent  has  just  three  years  of  effective  life 
remaining. 

"Pressured  Japanese  utilities  not  to  buy 
transformers  containing  Allied-Signal's 
product,  despite  their  clear  superiority  In 
conserving  energy,  a  national  priority  in 
Japan. 

"Discouraged  the  purchase  of  Allied-Sig- 
nal's amorphous  alloys  in  Japan  until  Japa- 
nese companies  could  develop  their  own 
products. 

"Pressured  Allied-Signal  to  license  its  pro- 
prietary technology  to  Japanese  companies 
on  unreasonable  terms,  backed  by  the 
threat  of  government  aid  to  help  evade  the 
company's  patents.  " 

Allied-Signal's  amorphous  metal  alloys, 
marketed  under  the  name  Metglas'.  are 
used  in  the  cores  of  electric  transformers, 
where  they  cut  energy  losses  by  70  percent. 
In  Japan,  the  use  of  such  transformers 
would  result  in  savings  of  $625  million  per 
year  in  oil  expenditures  or  would  eliminate 
the  need  to  build  two  750  megawatt  nuclear 
power  plants. 
Allied-Signal   has   built   the  world's   first 


commercial  plant  to  manufacture  amor- 
phous metal  alloys  and  has  been  successful 
in  selling  the  material  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  It  has  been  stymied  in 
Japan,  however,  despite  more  than  a  decade 
of  marketing  efforts  through  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  the  Mitsui  group.  The  potential 
world  market  for  amorphous  alloys  in  trans- 
formers IS  $1  billion  a  year  and  more  than 
$2.5  billion  per  year  for  other  applications. 
In  addition,  the  technology  upon  which  the 
material  is  ba.sed,  also  patented  by  Allied- 
Signal,  IS  expected  to  have  broad  applica- 
tion in  the  development  of  additional  new- 
materials  including  those  for  aerospace  and 
superconductor  applications. 

Remember.  Allied-Signal  has  only  3 
years  left  on  this  patent.  The  clock 
started  ticking  for  the  firm  when  it 
first  applied  for  a  patent  and  as  soon 
as  the  paper  was  filed  and  became 
available  to  the  Japanese  business 
world  I's  years  later— without  grant- 
ing the  patent.  Japanese  companies 
have  worked  ever  since  to  duplicate 
the  Allied-Signal  patent  and  now,  the 
company  has  only  3  years  left  on  the 
patent. 

This  is  very  close  to  what  the  Japa- 
nese have  done  to  another  company 
Go-'Video  of  Scottsdale,  AZ.  That 
small  company  developed  a  double 
deck  VCR,  which  is  scheduled  to  come 
on  the  market  this  spring.  The  Japa- 
nese refused  to  sell  parts  to  Go-Video 
and  tried  to  market  a  double  deck 
VCR  but  were  stopped  by  Joe  Allot  o. 
the  attorney  for  Go-Video. 

The  next  best  step  for  the  Japanese 
interests  was  to  go  to  other  countries 
and  ask  those  countries  not  to  sell  to 
Go-Video  in  an  effort  to  squeeze  it  out. 

Go-Video  retaliated  by  suing  the 
Japanese  trading  companies.  They  are 
now  in  court,  and  their  case  promises 
to  shed  some  important  light  for 
American  business  on  just  what  the 
Japanese  are  doing. 

The  reason  the  Japanese  wanted  to 
stop  Go-Video  is  that  the  VCR  is  50 
percent  of  the  electronics  export  from 
Japan  and  electronics  compose  one- 
third  of  Japan's  exports.  Go-Video 
holds  the  patent  on  the  next  two  gen- 
erations of  the  VCR  and  Japan  wants 
to  stifle  the  possibility  of  anyone  else 
entering  the  market. 

These  two  cases  are  very  similar  in 
that  the  Japanese  were  not  honoring  a 
patent  process  for  the  Americans  until 
the  Japanese  interest  could  control! 
all  of  the  technology.  In  one  case  they 
stalled  the  patent.  In  another  they 
tried  the  strong  arm  method  through 
other  countries. 

There  is  one  significant  difference  in 
the  Allied-Signal  case  and  that  is  that 
Allied-Signal  was  in  a  joint  venture 
with  the  Mitsui  group.  So  even  a  joint 
venture  is  no  guarantee. 

This  outrageous  conduct  by  the  Jap- 
anese must  be  changed.  I  urge  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
go  full  speed  on  changing  what  has 
happened  to  Allied-Signal.  How  many 
other  companies  have  run  into  this 
difficulty?  What  does  this  mean  to  the 


overall  well  being  of  American  indus- 
try and  the  health  of  our  economy? 

Surely  the  Japanese  know  what  they 
are  doing.  The  "Japanese  Conspiracy" 
by  Marvin  Wolf  points  out  how  they 
have  targeted  American  business. 

These  two  vital  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  important  to  the  United 
States.  Allied-Signal  must  have  some 
redress  from  this  egregious  wTong, 
The  well-being  for  all  of  us  is  at  stake. 

If  Japan.  Inc.  can  stall  and  coerce  a 
company  the  size  of  Allied-Signal,  the 
28th  largest  on  the  Fortune  500  index, 
about  the  use  of  its  proprietary  licens- 
ing, then  what  will  that  nation  do  to  a 
smaller  company. 

All  of  us  must  be  concerned  about 
such  activities.  The  administration 
must  take  strong  action  to  stop  such 
unfairness  and  targetting  U.S.  indus- 
tries. Our  Government  must  ensure  a 
fair  playing  field  for  American  busi- 
ness. Enough  is  enough.  I  certainly 
intend  to  follow  through  with  these 
objections  to  such  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  American  industry. 


FUNDING 
PROGRAM 


D  1750 

CONTINUATION  OF 
FOR  CHINESE  MBA 
IS  A  POSITIVE  STEP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Paxon]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  we  all  have  clear  vision  in 
our  memory  of  tho.se  valiant  men  and 
women  in  China,  many  of  them  stu- 
dents, who  stood  in  Tiananmen  Square 
in  front  of  those  tanks  and  in  front  of 
those  troops  to  stand  up  for  freedom 
and  democracy  and  basic  human 
rights.  In  my  view,  my  colleagues, 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
this  Congress,  than  this  country, 
standing  with  those  valiant  men  and 
women  in  their  fight  for  basic  human 
rights  and  the  opportunity  to  move 
that  country  in  a  new  direction. 

As  a  result,  today  I  am  very  pleased 
to  tell  my  colleagues  and  announce 
that  we  are  going  to  do  just  that.  We 
are  going  to  stand  with  these  men  and 
women  in  China  who  seek  change  in 
their  country. 

1  have  just  received  the  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  funding  for  a  very  successful 
MBA  Program  run  in  China  by  the 
University  of  Buffalo  in  my  district 
will  be  continued. 

Just  2  short  weeks  ago  we  had  been 
concerned  that  the  funding  for  this 
program  was  going  to  be  ended  and 
there  were  about  83  students  in  that 
program  whose  education  was  going  to 
be  terminated  April  1. 

I  think  this  would  have  been  a  great 
tragedy,  because  these  men  and 
women  literally  risked  their  very  lives 
to  attend  those  programs,  to  get  this 
education,  and  to  prepare  to  begin  to 
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build  China  in  a  new  direction,  new 
free  markets,  freedom,  and  democracy 
for  their  people. 

The  decision  this  afternoon  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  continue 
this  program,  to  continue  the  funding 
coming  to  the  University  of  Buffalo,  i.s 
a  tremendous  step  forward. 

In  addition.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
the  Department  is  going  a  step  fur- 
ther. Not  only  will  they  continue  the 
funding  for  the  ongoing  students'  edu 
cations,  but  the  Department  and  the 
administration  are  going  to  try  to 
identify  funds,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  continue  this  program  in  the 
years  to  come  for  additional  classes 
and  for  more  students. 

My  friends,  for  those  men  and 
women  who  stood  up  and  in  many 
c£ises  lost  their  lives  in  China  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  to  change  the  direction 
of  China.  I  think  the  decision  today  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  by 
the  administration  is  a  very  positive 
one.  It  means  we  will  be  standing  with 
these  men  and  women  in  China,  as  we 
have  with  the  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Central  America  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  new  dawn  and  a  new  era  in 
their  lands. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Manton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  on  February  27  and  Febru- 
ary 28  on  account  of  a  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:  I 

Mr.  Gingrich,  tor  60  minutes  each, 
on  today,  February  28,  and  March  1 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr,  Bruce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Engel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  mmutes.  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell  of  California) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 


Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PosHARD)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  I 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:! 

Mr.  Paxon.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226,  during  debate 
in  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiLLMOR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gillmor. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.    I 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Sl.attery. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Berman  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Fuster. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr  Weiss. 

Mr.  Wise. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  Re.solution  designating 
April  9,  1990.  as  National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  Day;'  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  Re.solution  to  desig- 
nate the  year  1990  as  the  "Bicentennial  An- 
niversary of  the  Legacy  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin: '  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  11  through  March  17.  1990.  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week:  "  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1990  as  "National  Prevent-A- 
Lltter  Month:  "  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  May  6.  1990, 
and  ending  on  May  12.  1990,  as  National 
Drinking  Water  Week:  "  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  231.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  10.  1990  through 
June  16.  1990.  as  State-Supported  Homes 
for  Veterans  Week:'  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6  through  12.  1990.  as  "Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals and  National  Pet  Week  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  6.  1990  through  May  13. 
1990.  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25,  1990,  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy  ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  3,  1990.  as  Idaho  Centennial  Day  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  1990  as  "National  Recycling  Month  ": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  designating 

Baltic  Freedom  Day  ";  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  .Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S  J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  15.  1990.  through  April  21. 
1990.  as  National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1990  as  "National  Arbor  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  '  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1990,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  ot  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  militar>'  personnel 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for  other  pur 
po.ses,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-154.  Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  452.  SO.  87  405,  Act  of 
1990  ".  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code 
section  l-233(cKli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-156.  District  of  Colum 
bia  Statutory  Savings  Provision  Temporary 
Act  of  1990".  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  section 
1  233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Di.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1989,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2582.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calen 
dar  year  1989,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  tran.smltting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1989.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(ji; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Houst 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
appropriations  and  other  funds  for  the 
period  October  1.  1989  through  December 
31,  1989.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  iH.  Doc. 
No.  101-153)  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  by  the  United 
States  of  the  costs  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  and  treatment  furnished  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  or 
ganizatlons  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989.  pursuant  to 
36  U.S.C.  1084(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  42  U.S.C.  1981  in  regard  to  the 
formation  and  implementation  of  contracts, 
and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  protect  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  of  Confer 
ence  Conference  report  on  H.R.  2742  (Rept. 
101-4071.  Ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul 
tare.  H.R  4010  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  regarding  the 
sale  of  sterile  screwworns.  (Rept.  101-408 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
Uire  Report  on  allocation  of  budget  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1990  submitieo  pursuant  to 
•section  302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  I  Rept  101-409).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BLILEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pickett, 
and  Mr.  Sisisky): 
H.R.  4107.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  certain  uses  of  lands 
within  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park 
and  Colonial  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4108,  A  bill  to  permit  Telluride  Re- 
gional Airport  to  receive  assistance  under 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  CHANDLER  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHULZE): 
H.R.  4109  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  screening  mammography  and  colon- 
rectal  screening  examinations  under  part  B 
of  the  Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Emerson,    Mr.    de    la    Garza,    Mr. 
Hatcher.    Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Espv. 
Mr.    Sarpalius.    Mr.    Faleomavaega, 
Mr.   Morrison  of  Washington,   and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Califorina): 
H.R.    4110.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  respond  to  the  hunger 
emergency  afflicting  American  families  and 
children,   to   attack   the  causes   of   hunger 
among  all  Americans,  to  ensure  an  adequate 
diet  for  low-income  people  who  are  home- 
less or  at  risk  of  homelessness  because  of 
the  shortage  of  affordable  housing,  to  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  among  food  stamp  re- 
cipients,  to  simplify   the   food  stamp  pro- 
gram's  administration,   to   reauthorize   the 
food  stamp  and  temporary  emergency  food 
assistance  programs,  to  codify  and  reauthor- 
ize other  nutrition  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rahall): 
H.R.  4111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Mineral   Resources  Research  Institute  Act 


of  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GEJDENSON    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Rowland   of   Connecticut,   Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Shays); 
H.R.   4112.   A  bin   to  establish  the  Weir 
Farm  National  Historic  Site  in  the  Stale  of 
Connecticut;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4113.  A  bin  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana; 
H.R.  4114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1989  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  into  account  the 
verified  planting  intentions  of  soybean  pro- 
ducers in  determining  prevented  planting 
credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr,    HERTEL   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.    SHVMW.'iY.    Mr.    Saxton.    Mr. 
Clement.  Mr,   Hughes.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mrs.      Saiki.      Mr.      Manton.      Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr    Brennan.  Mr.  Herger. 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Ms. 
Schneider  ': 
H.R.  4115.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  ocean  and  coastal  programs 
of  the  National   Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KOLBE: 
H.R.  4116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  positions  on 
the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  part  time 
beginning  October  1.  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KOLBE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  4117  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divesti- 
ture of  certain  properties  of  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  irrigation  project  in  the  Slate  of  Ari- 
zona, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr  Penny,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  4118.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Ground- 
Wave    Emergency    Network    [GWEN]    Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington; 
H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Sun- 
nyside.  WA.  to  the  Sunnyside  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE.     Mr,     CLAY.     Mr.     Cos- 

tello.  Mr    DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 

Fauntroy,  Mr   Fazio.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 

Foclietta.    Mr.    Frank,   Mr.   F^ost, 

Mr.    Fuster.    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr. 

Hayes  of   Illinois,  Mr.   Kildee.  Mr. 

LaFalce.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Levin   of   Michigan.   Mr.   Levine   of 

California.  Mr   Miller  of  California. 

Mr.   Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.     Perkins.     Mr.     Poshard.     Mr. 

Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 

Sawyer  and  Mr.  Stark); 
H.R.  4120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  provide  senice.s  and 
facilities  for  homeless  individuals  and  their 
families  at  existing  or  special  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters; lo  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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By  Mr.  ROGERS. 
H.R.  4121.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 
which  require  the  withholding  of  income 
tax  from  wages  payed  for  agricultural  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER; 
H.R.  4122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting   Act    to    clarify    and   strengthen 
consumer    protection    provisions,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 

Mr.  LaFalce,  and  Mr.  McDade): 

H.R.  4123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi 

ness  Act  to  promote  the  planting  of  trees  by 

small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr    Oxley, 
Mr.    Miller    of    Washington.    Mrs. 
Johnson       of       Connecticut.       Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.R.   4124.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Higher 
Education  Act   of   1965.  to  reduce  student 
loan  defaults,   to  achieve  greater  account- 
ability  in  Federal   student   assistance   pro- 
grams, to  minimize  the  potential  for  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  tfor  himself  and  Mr. 
Panetta); 
H.R.  4125.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  annual  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent includes  a  statement  of  revenues  from 
the  sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  Government 
assets,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELLI. 
H.R.  4126.  A  bill  to  e.xtend  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  chemicals:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  4127.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Oversight 
Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO; 
H.J.  Res.  487.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing  the  week  of  June  3   through  June  9. 
1990.   as     Headache   Awareness   Week":   to 
the   Committee   on   Post    Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.J.  Res.  488.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May    16.   1990.  as     National  Employee 
Health  and  Fitness  Day  :  lo  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goodling;: 
H.J.  Res.  489.  A  joint  resolution  to  declare 
It  can  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  there  should  be  a  renewed  and  sus- 
tained commitment  to  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  <  f or  him.self,  Mr 
Tauke.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Goodljng. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mrs. 
LowEY   of   New   York,   and   Mr.   Po- 

SHARD): 

H.J.  Res.  490.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating May  18.  1990.  as  the  25th  Anniversa- 
ry of  Head  Start:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD; 

H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  Congress  and 
the  States  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecra 
tion  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  to 
set  criminal  penalties  for  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PARKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Montgomery); 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  30.  1990,  as  National  Doctors  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Herted: 

H.J.  Res.  493.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  1990.  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day."  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.J.  Res.  494.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  1990  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York; 

H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  designate  a  special 
envoy  to  negotiate  the  release  of  Americans 
held  hostage  In  Lebanon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

H    Res.  344.  Resolution  authorizing  offi- 
cial pictures  of  the  House  while  in  session: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS; 

H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
by  standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  in  the  2d  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  need  to  develop  compaign  fi- 
nance reform  legislation  In  the  2d  session  of 
the  101st  Congress  to  limit  jxpenditures  in 
House  of  Representatives  elections  and  to 
reduce  the  role  of  political  action  commit- 
tees in  financing  such  elections:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DRIER  of  Calltornia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Skelton); 

H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  election  of  VIoleta  Chamorro  as 
President  of  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.R.  4128.  A  bill  to  authorize  i.ssuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  for  employ- 
ment in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States  for  the  vessel  Emestina:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SYNAR; 

H.R.  4129.  A  bill  to  extend  for  10  years  the 
patent  for  the  drug  Ethiofos  (WR2721)  and 
its  oral  analogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6;  Mr.  Miller  or  Ohio. 
H.R.  191:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 
H.R.  543:  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  DeFazio.  and 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  933;  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  James, 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Hoagland. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  1109:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  1167;  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr,  Bennett. 

H.R.  1227;  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Archer. 
and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1239:  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1347:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1383:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1530:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  1570;  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Y.^tes.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone. Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1649;  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1699;  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr,  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr,  Ortiz.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  DicKs,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  McDade.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Grandy.  and  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

H.R.  2116:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  2225;  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Flake,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2418;  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  2460:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  2499:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr,  Rin.'^ldo,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Martin  of  New- 
York.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  2521;  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  2529:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  2649:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  2665:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  2667:  Mr.  Kildee  and  Mr.  Henry. 
H.R.  2674:  Mr.  James.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and 
Mr.  Hancock. 
H.R.  2740:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
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H.R.  2761:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  2840:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr, 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Ms. 
Schneider. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3123:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Udall. 

H.R.  3126:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  3154:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3172:  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Hatcher. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3267:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia  and  Mr 
Rhodes. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  3389:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3415;  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3419;  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  3445;  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  3485:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  3517;  Mr.  Bosco  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3520;  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3533:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  3574;  Mr.  Stangeland 

H.R.  3605;  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  3622:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3623:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  3625:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr  Kostmayer.  Mr, 
Kasich,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Geren.  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Gradison, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr  Carper. 
Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  3672:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  3705:  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  3713:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.   3716:   Mrs.    Lloyd   and   Mr.    Busta- 

MANTE. 

H.R.  3732:  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr 
Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3734;  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Traficant. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr 
Courter,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello. Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kolter,  Ms.  F^losi.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr  Wheat. 

H.R.  3735;  Mr.  Panetia  and  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  3819;  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mrs.  Un- 
soeld, and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3824:  Mr.  Skelton. 


H.R.  3835:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3850:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3852:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  3855;  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  3856:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  3857:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3858;  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Condit,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr,  Weldon,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  3860;  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  3869:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  3880;  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Price.  Ms. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Flippo.  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  3901:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.R.  3911;  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3917;  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  3949;  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  3957:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3971;  Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

H.R.  3992;  Mr.  N.agle.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Gordon.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  McMil- 
len of  Maryland. 

H.R.  3997:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Stallincs.  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  4002:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Studds.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  4026:  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Montgomery,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  4059;  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lipimski.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4075:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  4083:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J  Res.  180:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jerse\ . 
Mr.  Fuster.  Mr  Applegate.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Robert  F  Smith.  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Skeen.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr 
Hughes.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and 
Mr.  Quillen. 

H.J.  Res  226:  Mr  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr 
Carper.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr. 
Nowak. 

H.J.  Res.  240;  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski. Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Sisisky. 
and  Mr.  Walsh. 
H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Porter. 
H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.J.  Res.  427;  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dixon. 


Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hetner.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yatron.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  439:  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr  Ritter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  455;  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Weber,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  456;  Mr  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.J.  Res.  462;  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr  Paxon.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr  Moody.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  H(x:h- 
brueckner.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Gordon  Mr  Crockett.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mrs  Patterson.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Spence.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr 
HiLEH  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  AuCoin.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr.  Fkost  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Richirdson.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr  Wheat,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr  BiLIRAKIS.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr  Weldon. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Conte.  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J  Rts.  479  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Nlal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Kildee.  Mr.  McNx'lty. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr  Dyson.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Torri- 
celIi,  Mr  Pash.ayan.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr  Wyden.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  DeFazio  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr  Bates.  Mr.  Eck^^rt.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  480:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr  Carr, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr  Conyers.  Mr  Crockett. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr,  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Foglietta  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Frank.  Mr  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Liken.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McMil- 
len of  Maryland.  Mr  Mfume.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr  Pallone,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr  Savage.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  W^^sh- 
ington.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr  Nagle.  Mr.  Clay. 
Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey 
H  Con.  Res.  87;  Mr  Kostmayer. 
H.  Con.  Res.  138;  Mr  Courter  and  Mr. 
Hoagland. 
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H.    Con.    Res     200     Mr.    Ridge    and    Mr 

Crockett. 
H  Con  Res.  260:  Mr.  Bust.^m.^nte 
H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mr   Hyde.  Mr   H.\.n^ock. 

Mr.    DeLay.    Mr.    Burton    oI    Indiana,    Mr. 

OxLEY,  and  Mr.  Nielson  oi  Utah. 


H  Con  Res.  267:  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
Cahfornia.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr,  Hancock.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr 


Applegate,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Porter,  Ms, 
Long.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Gallegly 
H,  Con,  Res,  268:  Mr,  Solomon, 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  10;30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Robb,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  promotion  cometh  neither  from 
the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from 
the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge:  he  put- 
teth  down  one.  and  setteth  up  an- 
other.—Psalm  75:6.  7. 

*  *  •  For  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.— Romsins  13:1. 

Almighty  God,  omnipotent,  omni- 
cient,  and  omnipresent,  at  this  incredi- 
ble moment  of  history  help  us  to  com- 
prehend what  is  really  happening.  In 
China,  Eastern  Europe,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Soviet  Union  people  are 
laying  down  their  lives  in  their  de- 
mands for  freedom— a  freedom  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  200  years  and  now 
tend  to  take  for  granted.  Awaken  us  to 
the  awful  contradiction  that  while 
many  put  their  convictions  on  the  line 
at  great  risk,  many  in  America,  where 
freedom  is  understood  as  our  birth- 
right, are  avoiding  risk,  covering  their 
bets,  so  to  speak,  unwilling  to  take  a 
stand  against  popular  trends,  however 
destructive,  turning  freedom  into 
moral  anarchy.  Revive  us,  Lord,  to  the 
high  ground  of  responsibility,  the  in- 
dispensable corollary  of  freedom.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  27.  1990. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
RoBB,  a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Virginia, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBB  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  11  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  11  a,m. 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1430.  the  national  and  communi- 
ty service  bill. 

Today,  from  12:30  to  2:15  p,m,.  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  for  the 
party  conferences.  When  the  Senate 
reconvenes  at  2:15  p.m..  there  will  be  2 
hours  for  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 
the  Armenian  genocide  resolution, 
with  a  vote  occurring  on  that  motion 
at  4:15  p,m. 

Following  that  vote  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional and  community  service  bill. 
Rollcall  votes  are  likely  today  with  re- 
spect to  that  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS- 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  all  time  of 
the  leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m,,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 


THE  NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  to  the  Senate  on 
a  trip  to  Nicaragua  I  made  this  past 
weekend  as  a  member  of  President 
Carter's  observer  team. 

This  was  a  very  inspirational  experi- 
ence for  me.  In  fact,  an  old  man  voting 
in  Nicaragua  told  me  that  he  was 
voting  because  all  his  life  he  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  vote  in  what  he  con- 
sidered a  fair  and  a  free  election,  and 
he  was  80-some  years  old  and  wanted 
to  do  it  once  before  he  died.  That  was 
the  attitude  in  Nicaragua  this  week- 
end. I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  40  of- 
ficial observers  of  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tion. We  had  Carter  identification  tags 
and  could  go  into  any  polling  place, 
participate  in  the  counting,  and  so 
forth.  There  were  over  1,000  other  ob- 
servers, but  the  presence  of  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  I  think,  had 
a  great  impact  or  the  fairness  of  this 
election, 

I  would  .say,  as  a  Republican  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  that  our  country 
owes  President  Carter  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  organizing  his  election  observ- 
er team  and  being  a  moral  force  there. 
During  the  week  before  the  election, 
25  election  officials  were  arrested  by 
the  Sandinista  government  or  de- 
tained or  harassed,  and  it  was  Presi- 
dent Carter's  moral  force  and  ability 
to  speak  to  the  media  that  forced 
those  people  to  be  released.  So,  I  think 
that  former  President  Carter  deserves 
a  tip  of  the  hat  for  organizing  and 
standing  for  a  fair  and  free  election  in 
Nicaragua.  He  was  very  instrumental 
m  protecting  the  electoral  process— 
and  I  say  that  as  a  Republican,  as  one 
who  at  certain  times  in  the  past  may 
have  been  critical  of  some  of  his  poli- 
cies. He  truly  demonstrated  great  lead- 
ership in  thi.';  operation.  Without 
Jimmy  Carter  the  election  might  not 
have  been  perceived  to  be  fair  and 
free,  and  probably  it  would  not  have 
been  as  fair  and  free  as  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  my  trip  was  spon- 
sored, as  I  mentioned,  by  the  Presi- 
dent Carter  group  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Freely  Elected  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, Nicaragua^  Election  Observa- 
tion Group,  We  flew  to  Nicaragua 
Friday  afternoon,  and  in  this  group 
were  12  Members  of  Congress,  12 
former  heads  of  state  from  Latin 
America,  or  other  leaders,  and  12 
other  distinguished  Americans. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  6:30  a.m.,  I 
was  privileged  to  take  a  2-mile  run 
with  former  President  Carter  and  had 


•  This  ""bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken   b\    a  .Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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a  chance  to  discuss  our  mission  to  try 
to  force  a  free  election.  Of  course,  he 
had  been  there  on  several  previous 
visits  regarding  the  registration  and 
all  the  other  activities  that  led  up  to 
the  election.  Saturday  at  noon  we  de- 
ployed to  different  regions.  My  group 
went  to  Matagalpa,  a  rural  state. 
where  there  has  been  a  lot  of  Contra 
activity.  Our  team,  the  team  I  was 
with,  consisted  of  former  Gov.  Bruce 
Babbitt,  of  Arizona;  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica.  Daniel  Oduber 
Quiros;  New  York  businessman  John 
Whitehead,  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State:  distinguished  election  expert 
and  myself.  We  traveled  in  a  four- 
wheel  vehicle  to  Matagalpa  where  we 
prepared  to  obser%e  the  elections. 

On  election  morning  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 25.  we  aro.se  at  5  a.m.  so  we  could 
arrive  unannounced  at  a  polling  place 
as  it  opened.  We  chose  a  village  polling 
place  for  our  first  shift.  Amazement 
was  next— nearly  150  voters  were  lined 
up  in  the  rain  at  6  a.m.  waiting  to  vote. 
We  interviewed  some  o'  them.  Some 
had  arrived  at  3  a.m.  Officials  were 
opening  the  ballot  bo.xes  getting  pre- 
pared and  they  were  really  proud  of 
what  they  were  doing.  There  were  op- 
position party  representatives,  the 
UNO  Party,  and  Sandinista  party  offi- 
cials also  were  there  observing  the 
process. 

Everyone  .seemed  very  determined  to 
vote  and  the  determination  showed  on 
their  faces.  They  thirsted  for  a  chance 
to  vote  in  a  free  election,  and,  as  a 
Senator  who  lives  in  the  world  of 
votes,  quorum  calls,  and  elections,  I 
was  absolutely  amazed  at  this  thirst- 
ing of  people  to  vote  in  a  fair  and  free 
election.  Their  determination  made 
me  a  little  worried  about  our  own  50- 
percent  turnout  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions because,  before  the  day  was  over, 
80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  had 
voted  and  not  all  of  the  statistics  were 
yet  in. 

Next  we  drove  to  a  remote  polling 
place  in  the  country.  Coming  from 
South  Dakota,  I  asked  to  see  a  real 
rural  precinct.  We  did  this  at  my  in- 
sistence. We  took  the  four-wheeler 
and  drove  fur  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  an  agricultural  area  m  the 
mountaiiLs.  It  is  all  agricultural  land 
around  Matagalpa,  but  it  i.*  very 
mountainous.  We  came  to  a  polling 
place  that  we  had  w  walk  to  because 
the  roads  were  not  really  roads.  They 
were  just  rough  cuts.  Everyone  else 
had  gotten  there  by  walking  or  riding 
horses.  No  motorized  vehicles,  no 
motor  bikes.  There  were  150  people 
standing  in  line  slowly  voting.  This 
was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  history 
was  being  made.  I  consider  what  hap- 
pened in  Nicaragua  this  past  weekend 
to  be  as  significant  for  Central  Amer- 
ica as  the  Berlin  Wall  coming  down 
has  been  tc  the  Eastern  European 
region. 


But  there  were  150  people  standing 
in  line  in  this  rural  precinct:  horses 
tied  to  a  fenceposts  by  people  who  had 
ridden  there;  not  a  motorized  vehicle 
in  sight.  They  were  voting  for  Presi- 
dent of  their  country  and  for  members 
of  their  National  Assembly  and  munic- 
ipal officials,  in  what  they  perceived  to 
be  the  first  fair  and  open  election  ever 
held  in  Nicaragua,  or  at  least  in  the 
memory  of  anyone  living.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  election  experts,  it  was  the 
only  fair,  free  election  ever  held  in 
that  country. 

We  were  in  Contra  country,  guerrilla 
territory.  We  were  told  it  was  some- 
what dangerous,  but  it  was  broad  day- 
light and  we  doubted  the  Contras 
would  do  anything  at  this  point.  So  we 
traveled  through  this  rugged  terrain 
to  see  that  polling  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  pasture  in  an  old  schoolhouse 
building.  We  saw  those  volunteers 
going  through  the  line.  Some  of  the 
people  arrived  at  the  polling  place  at  2 
or  3  in  the  morning  because  they  just 
somehow  did  not  believe  that  the  elec- 
tion would  occur,  or  they  thought 
there  would  be  long  lines. 

Everybody  there,  as  I  said,  had  ar- 
rived on  foot  or  horseback.  Some 
people  had  walked  5  to  10  miles  to 
vote.  Mothers  carried  their  babies. 
People  brought  food  anticipating  an 
all-day  wait.  My  heart  went  out  to 
these  poor  people  who  wanted  the  pre- 
cious right  to  vote. 

Later  in  the  day.  we  continued  to 
visit  other  precincts  unannounced.  At 
the  end  of  the  day.  we  visited  a  pre- 
cinct further  up  the  mountains  where 
it  was  quite  cool  and  again  the  voters 
were  lined  up.  The  6  o'clock  closing 
time  was  extended  for  people  who 
were  in  the  line,  so  they  got  to  vote. 

Then  there  was  the  ceremony  of 
counting  the  votes.  This  particular 
precinct  only  had  one  light.  The  votes 
were  counted  by  flashlight.  There  was 
a  system  for  double-checking.  All  the 
unused  ballots  were  counted.  This  was 
the  first  time  these  people  had  ever 
engaged  in  an  election.  There  were  en- 
velopes for  the  unused  ballots.  Then 
they  were  sealed,  and  the  envelopes 
were  signed  by  the  observers  from 
each  side  in  a  ceremony. 

We  checked  to  be  sure  there  were 
opposition  party  observers  at  each 
place.  We  asked  about  incidents 
throughout  the  day.  We  had  reports  in 
our  area  in  the  afternoon  of  a  short- 
age of  ballots.  We  went  to  those  pre- 
cincts. It  was  usually  an  administrative 
mixup. 

I  went  to  Nicaragua  skeptically 
thinking  the  Sandinistas  were  going  to 
rig  the  election.  But  I  think  the  pres- 
ence of  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  group 
did  the  preliminary  work  so  well  that 
this  did  not  occur.  I  was  emotionally 
moved,  in  my  jaded  state,  by  what  I 
saw  there.  It  surprised  me. 

Now  there  were  reports  from  the 
UNO   people.   Mrs.   Chamorro's  parly 


kept  bringing  up  reports  of  people 
being  intimidated  and  detained,  and 
indeed  they  were  true.  There  was 
almost  no  advertising  for  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro  in  the  countryside.  In  the  city 
the  advertising  was  all  of  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  state-owned  media  was 
all  Daniel  Ortega. 

I  do  not  know  how  people  knew  Mrs. 
Chamorro  was  running,  except  she 
had  rallies  around  the  country  and 
perhaps  used  radio  broadcasts.  But  it 
was  amazing  to  me  that  she  won  the 
election.  If  you  had  been  dowTi  there 
before,  you  would  not  have  seen  any 
presence  of  her  on  the  street  or  on 
signs  and  posters  and  so  forth. 

There  was  a  real  message  here  in 
that  people  felt  strongly  enough  about 
voting  that  they  walked  to  those  polls 
and  they  exercised  their  right  to  vote. 

I  would  also  say  this  about  Daniel 
Ortega,  of  whom  I  have  been  a  great 
critic,  and  I  have  voted  for  Contra  aid. 
I  thought  his  concession  speech  was 
excellent.  If  he  goes  through  with 
giving  up  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and 
the  Ministry  of  Interior,  there  will  be 
a  smooth  transition. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
augurated in  April.  Some  people  are 
suspicious  that  the  Sandinistas  will  try 
to  keep  Humberto  Ortega  as  Minister 
of  Defense  and  keep  Tomas  Borge  as 
Minister  of  Interior  and  let  all  the  eco- 
nomic problems  fall  on  Mrs.  Chamor- 
ro's shoulders.  But.  from  the  looks  of 
it.  Daniel  Ortega  is  very  wisely  behav- 
ing in  a  very  responsible  way.  He  ha.s 
congratulated  Mrs.  Chamorro. 

It  is  amazing  when  you  think  about 
it.  The  nine  cosmandantes  have  stayed 
together  for  10  years  without  being  as- 
-sassinated  or  quitting  or  going  off  to 
do  something  else.  But,  Ortega  said 
they  had  given  the  best  leadership 
they  could  to  the  country,  had  obvi- 
ously lost  the  election  and  they  were 
turning  the  power  over.  And  for  him 
to  say  that  that  is  as  significant  as  the 
Berlin  Wall  coming  down  in  terms  of 
that  region. 

President  Carter  influenced  Ortega's 
speech.  At  2  a.m.,  he  went  to  see 
Ortega,  He  also  talked  to  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  phone:  woke  him 
up  at  4  in  the  morning  and  coordinat- 
ed the  statements  of  all  three,  also 
Mrs.  Chamorro's.  He  talked  to  her  and 
told  her  not  to  overstate  her  claim  too 
much.  The  presence  of  Jimmy  Carter 
there  was  just  absolutely  essential. 
The  ingredient  he  brought  to  the 
statements  after  the  election  were  im- 
portant. I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  ahead  for  Nicaragua;  the 
enormous  economic  problems  that 
exist  there  must  now  be  faced. 

In  any  event,  we  concluded  our  visit 
to  various  polling  sites,  reported  and 
demanded  corrections  when  we  saw  ir- 
regularities, and  finally  returned  to 
Managua. 


On  Monday  we  flew  back  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  back  to  work:  regular 
work,  that  is.  So,  thus  ends  my  tale  to 
the  Senate  of  this  trip.  I  shall  never 
forget,  even  if  I  live  to  be  100,  the 
looks  on  the  faces  of  those  determined 
peasants,  who  stood  in  the  rain,  the 
broiling  Sun  later  in  the  day,  and  the 
mountains  in  the  chilly  darkness  to 
vote.  I  shall  never  take  our  rights  and 
privileges  in  our  great  country  for 
granted  again. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
still  in  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  THE 
NICARAGUAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  bring  my  congratula- 
tions to  F»resident  Reagan.  The  events 
in  Nicaragua  have  been  variously  char- 
acterized by  people  of  varying  persua- 
sions. The  majority  leader  said  yester- 
day that  it  was  a  triumph  of  the  peace 
process.  And  I  would  say  that,  while 
recognizing  this,  there  would  have 
been  no  peace  process  had  there  not 
been  a  willingness  to  confront  that 
Communist  government  and  to  sustain 
that  effort  all  during  the  decade  that 
preceded  the  election. 

The  events  of  the  world  this  year 
have  been  extraordinary,  by  anybody's 
measure.  I  reckon  that  the  last  12 
months  have  been  the  most  spontane- 
ous year  in  history.  As  I  look  back  on 
the  achievements  of  President 
Reagan,  I  recall  that  it  was  he  who 
characterized  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
Evil  Empire.  It  was  he  who  forecast 
the  decline  and  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  in  a  speech  in  London,  early  in 
the  last  decade.  I  believe  it  was  1982. 

It  was  he  who  had  the  courage  to 
push  forward  the  deployment  of  the 
INF.  the  Pershing  II  missile.  It  was  he 
who  had  the  courage  to  call  attention 
to  the  strategic  imbalance  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
he  who  brought  along  SDI.  It  was  he 
who  sustained  the  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  until,  recognizing  that 
change  was  at  hand,  he  embraced  and 
made  possible  some  of  the  things 
which  we  now  welcome  as  the  events 
of  the  last  several  months— the 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
change  now  in  our  own  hemisphere. 


So,  while  many  of  the  liberal  media 

would  be  quite  comfortable  in  saying, 
as  I  have  noticed  Mr.  William  Sloane 
Coffin,  who  is  not  the  liberal  media 
but  certainly  of  the  liberal  persuasion, 
this  morning  said,  the  Sandinistas 
would  have  never  lost,  and  that  theirs 
was  a  most  promising  revolution  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  that  election. 

I  would  say  to  Mr.  Coffin,  and  those 
who  are  of  the  same  persuasion,  that 
the  Nicaraguan  people  spoke  at  the 
first  opportunity  they  had  to  speak. 
And  when  they  spoke  they  rejected 
communism,  as  have  people  all  over 
the  world,  every  single  time  they  were 
given  the  opportunity. 

So.  when  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized what  was  taking  place  down 
there  and  confronted  the  Sandinista 
government  with  American  purpose, 
and  with  the  Contras,  and  with  the 
sometimes  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  an  act  that  brought  into 
place  that  which  culminated  in  the 
election,  freely  participated  in  by  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  To  the  great  and 
welcome  consequence  of  that  vote,  the 
Nicaraguan  people  spoke.  Their  choice 
was  not  to  live  a  life  of  tyranny.  Their 
choice  was  for  the  promise  of  democ- 
racy. 

They  now  have  it.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  to  give  them 
the  support  they  need  in  a  very  trou- 
bled country  to  move  and  progress,  as 
other  peoples  in  this  hemisphere  have 
been  able  to  move  and  progress, 
toward  democracy. 

Surely  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
would  welcome  it  because  it  means, 
one  would  hope,  a  much  lessened  con- 
tribution to  the  FMLN  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  Surely  the  people  of 
the  region  are  now  welcoming  the 
dawn  of  democracy  in  yet  another 
country  down  there. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  clcrk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WILL  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
the  most  fortunate  of  American  gen- 
erations. We  aie  the  Americans  who 
have  lived  to  see  the  values  of  our  rev- 
olution reaffirmed  in  some  of  the 
bleakest,  most  oppressed  societies  on 
Earth.  As  recent  events  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  so 
vividly  demonstrated,  the  aspirations 
of  any  nation  cannot  be  overlooked, 
dismissed  or  resisted.  The  will  for  free- 
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dom  is  eternal.  Eventually,  the  people 
will  have  their  say. 

On  February  25,  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua had  their  say. 

On  that  day.  Nicaraguans  made 
clear  to  the  world  that  they  would  not 
relinquish  the  promise  of  the  1979  rev- 
olution. The  betrayal  of  their  aspira- 
tions, the  theft  of  their  revolution, 
created  the  conditions  that  so  cruelly 
affected  Nicaraguans  for  1 1  years.  Vio- 
lence and  misery  were  daily  reminders 
of  their  betrayal. 

But  last  Sunday.  Mr.  President, 
Nicaragua  reaffirmed  the  hopeful 
creed  of  the  great  American  writer, 
William  Faulkner:  "man  will  not 
merely  endure:  he  will  prevail."  In 
their  determination  that  Nicaragua 
should  take  its  rightful  place  within 
the  community  of  free  natior^,  Violeta 
Chamorro,  UNO,  and  the  courageous 
people  of  Nicaragua  have  prevailed 
against  extreme  hardships  and  formi- 
dable disadvantages.  As  a  free  man.  I 
welcome  Nicaragua  to  the  free  world. 
As  a  legatee  of  an  enduring  democratic 
revolution,  I  rejoice  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  Nicaragua's  revolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  commend  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
people.  I  pray  their  decision  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Sandinistas  will  accept 
Violeta  Chamorro's  pledge  to  seek  na- 
tional reconciliation  between  all  par- 
ties to  the  Nicaraguan  tragedy  of  the 
last  decade.  I  know  this  good,  gener- 
ous, and  intrepid  woman  is  sincere  in 
her  determination  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  alleviate  the  suffering  of  Nicara- 
guan society.  I  urge  President  Ortega 
to  cooperate  with  her  in  the  great  task 
of  reconciliation  and  reconstruction. 

I  urge  Sandinista  activists  to  adapt 
to  democratic  modes  of  behavior.  The 
popular  will  is  decided.  Violence  is  no 
longer  an  acceptable  form  of  political 
expression.  And  those  Nicaraguans 
who  are  not  happy  with  the  result 
may  appeal  the  decision  in  the  next 
election.  President  Ortega  can  best 
serve  his  country  by  impressing  upon 
his  supporters  the  importance  of  abid- 
ing by  democratic  rules. 

He  can  also  impress  upon  his  fellow 
Sandinistas  that  the  huge  and  costly 
Nicaraguan  Army,  constituted  only  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  FSLN  and 
not  the  nation,  must  be  vastly  reduced 
and  depoliticized.  Likewise,  the  Interi- 
or Ministry  will  have  to  make  do  with- 
out the  services  of  Tomas  Borge's  goon 
squads.  Separating  political  parties 
from  the  instruments  of  state  security 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  Nicara- 
gua's democratic  experiment. 

With  this  election  come  great  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  the  opportunities 
that  always  accompany  freedom— op- 
portunities for  peace,  prosperity,  and 
justice.  Free  a  people  from  oppression, 
give  them  control  of  their  lives  and 
you  free  their  hearts,  their  imagina- 
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tion.  their  creativity.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  God-given  rights,  people  will 
struggle  to  conquer  natural  obstacles. 
overcome  accidents  of  geography  and 
birth,  feed  the  hungry,  heal  tho  sick. 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  has  souKht   the 
success     of      liberty      in      Nicaragua 
through  very  difficult  times  and  often 
at  the  expense  of  a  national  consen 
sus.  We  should  now  assure  Mrs.  Cha 
morro  of  our  generous  assistance  as 
the  process  of  social  and  economic  re- 
construction  begins   in   Nicaragua.   It 
will  not  be  an  easy  process,  but  Nicara 
guans    have   demonstrated    with    this 
election  how  formidable  a  force  for  re 
construction    they    are.    They    risked 
their  welfare  for  an  opportunity  to  ad 
vance  their  society.  Let  America  keep 
faith  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ajjain  .stress  my 
admiration  for  the  courage  of  all  those 
Nicaraguans  involved  in  movwiK  their 
nation  so   dramatically   forward.   But 
let  me  also  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
courage  of  the  armed  Nicaraguan  re 
sistance    who    contributed    so    impor 
tantly  to  this  glorious  moments  arriv 
al.  If  the  peoples  verdict   is  heeded, 
and   I  believe  it  will   be   heeded,   Mr. 
President,  their  long  and  noble  strug 
gle  will  have  succeeded. 

We  should  also  take  pride  in  two 
American  Presidents  and  their  admin 
istrations  who,  with  others,  helped  to 
keep  the  flame  of  liberty  from  being 
extinguished  in  Nicaragua.  II  was  a 
moment  in  our  history  of  which  we 
can  rightfully  be  proud.  Once  again, 
America  helped  another  people  to  take 
up  the  example  we  have  always  pro- 
vided the  world:  the  example  of  a  just 
government  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  And  it  is  America's 
honor  to  now  have  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Chamorro  and  her  brave  country 
men  as  we  support  the  further 
progress  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DERRIKE  COPE— WINNER  OF 
THE  1990  DAYTONA  500 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  February  18,  1990,  the  stock 
car  racing  world  focused  its  attention 
on  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  31 -year- 
old  from  Spanaway.  WA.  Derrike 
Cope,  won  the  Daytona  500.  He  scored 
an  exciting,  if  improbable,  victory  at 
one  of  racing's  premier  events  with  a 
combination  of  skill,  durability  and  a 
little  bit  of  timely  luck. 


Cope  ran  with  the  leaders  through- 
out the  race,  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
field,  trailed  Dale  Earnhardt  by  an  in- 
creasing margin  as  the  race  proceeded. 
With  only  a  few  laps  to  go,  officials 
raised  the  yellow  caution  flag.  The 
field  bunched  behind  the  pace  car, 
eliminating  the  30-.second  gap  between 
the  leaders. 

Cope  kept  running  while  Earnhardt 
stopped  for  fresh  tires  and  a  shot  of 
gaijoline.  When  the  green  flag  came 
out  moments  later,  Earnhardt  effort- 
lessly pa.ssed  Cope  and  another  driver 
to  regain  the  lead. 

On  the  final  lap,  Earnhardts  car 
suddenly  blew  its  right  rear  tire.  Cope 
swerved  his  Chevrolet  Lamina  past 
the  rapidly  decelerating  Earnhardt, 
and  .sped  to  the  checkered  flag. 

The  sweet  trip  to  victory  lane 
capped  Cope's  first  NASCAR  Winston 
Cup  victory.  The  rewards  of  a  fine  per- 
formance awaited  his  arrival  as  Cope 
asked  for  directions  on  how  to  get  to 
the  unfamiliar  territory. 

Derrike  Cope  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  stock  car  racing.  His  first  love  was 
baseball,  which  he  played  at  Bethel 
High  School  in  Spanaway  and  Fort 
Sleilacoom  Community  College- now 
known  as  Pierce  College— in  Tacoma, 
WA.  An  injury  forced  him  from  that 
sport  while  plaving  for  Whitman  Col- 
lege in  Walla  Walla.  WA,  in  1979.  His 
father.  Don.  and  his  late  mother.  De- 
lores,  encouraged  him  to  take  up  stock 
car  racing  to  fill  the  void. 

Derrike  Cope's  exciting  win  at  Day- 
tona is  a  great  victory,  not  only  for 
him.self,  but  also  for  the  State  of 
Washington  and  for  stock  car  racing  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  him,  his 
pit  crew  and  his  sponsors  on  a  tremen- 
dous race. 


FRANK  KEPPEL-OUTSTANDING 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  week.  Frank  Keppel.  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  educators,  died  after  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Keppel  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  1962  by 
President  Kennedy  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1966.  During  his  tenure,  the 
Federal  Government  launched  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963.  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  A  quarter  century  later, 
these  landmark  measures  remain  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  education  and  are  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  vision  of  Frank 
Keppel. 

After  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Harvard.  Frank  went  to  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  to  study 
.sculpture.  Sculpture's  loss  was  educa- 
tion's gain  when  he  returned  to  Har- 
vard as  an  assistant  dean.  In  1948.  at 
the  age  of  32.  he  was  appointed  dean 
of     Harvard's     prestigious     Graduate 


School  of  Education,  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  school  undertook  pathbreak- 
ing  work  on  team  teaching  and  pro- 
grammed learning.  He  also  designed 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Pro- 
gram, in  an  effort  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  school  teachers. 

In  1962.  President  Kennedy,  with 
education  as  one  of  the  priorities  of 
his  New  Frontier,  named  Frank 
Keppel  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  he  continued  to  .serve  with 
great  distinction  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration. 

At  that  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  devise  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  role  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  But  the 
debate  was  stuck  on  three  questions; 
Whether  Federal  aid  should  go  to  pa- 
rochial .schools,  whether  it  should  go 
to  .segregated  .schools,  and  whether  it 
would  mean  Federal  control  of  local 
schools. 

PYank  Keppel  spent  long  hours 
working  out  a  compromi.se  on  these 
complex  and  controversial  issues -he 
did  an  outstanding  job.  The  agreement 
he  hammered  out  was  so  complete  and 
so  convincing  that  Congress  enacted 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  le.ss  than  90  days  after 
it  was  proposed.  Later  that  year.  Con- 
gress al.so  enacted  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  which  established  the 
principle  of  need-based  aid  to  stu- 
dents—grants, loans,  and  work  study 
jobs— that  have  been  the  heart  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  college  students  ever  since. 
Neither  of  these  initiatives  would  have 
been  possible  without  Frank  Keppel's 
tireless  work  and  skillful  compromises. 

After  he  left  the  Commissioner's 
post,  Mr.  Keppel  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  remained  an  active  and 
important  participant  in  education 
policy  matters.  He  last  testified  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber 1987,  discussing  the  impending 
teacher  shortage  and  what  we  should 
do  to  alleviate  it.  He  worked  closely 
with  many  of  us  on  the  expansion  of 
the  National  Assessment  of  Education- 
al Progress  [NAEP]  that  Congress  ap- 
proved in  1988.  His  advice  was  valuable 
and  made  its  mark  on  both  areas. 

Frank  Keppel's  commitment  to  edu- 
cation was  broad  and  deep.  In  addition 
to  his  efforts  in  American  education 
policy,  he  advised  many  developing 
countries  about  education,  worked  on 
education  issues  for  the  World  Bank, 
and  lent  his  skills  to  the  worldwide 
effort  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
libraries.  He  was  also  committed  to  the 
performing  arts  and  he  advised  the 
Lincoln  Center  about  its  program  for 
the  arts  in  education. 

Frank  Keppel  brought  dedication 
and  wisdom  to  everything  he  did.  Mil- 
lions of  disadvantaged  schoolchildren 
have  received  a  better  education  be- 
cause of  his  efforts,  and  millions  more 
will  do  so  in  the  years  ahead.  Every 


day  in  schools  and  colleges  across 
America,  a  new  chapter  Is  being  writ- 
ten in  the  enduring  legacy  of  Frank 
Keppel  and  his  legendary  commitment 
to  excellent  education. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  wife  Deedie  and  his  daughters 
Edith  Drury  and  Su.san  Keller.  The 
country  has  lost  a  true  giant  in  educa- 
tion, and  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
lost  one  of  our  most  respected  friends. 


FRANK  KEPPEL,  A  VOICE  FOR 
REFORM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  .sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Francis  Keppel,  the  former 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Frank  Keppel  was  truly  a  man  who 
left  an  Indelible  mark  upon  education- 
al policy.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  one 
person  makes  a  large  contribution 
through  both  his  work  and  his  vision. 
Frank  Keppel  was  such  a  penson.  He 
proposed  ideas  that  were  far  ahead  of 
their  time.  He  stood  squarely  above 
the  fray  in  matters  of  innovation  and 
reform.  And  he  worked  diligently  to 
see  that  vision  become  a  reality. 

His  stewardship  as  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education 
between  1940  and  1962  made  that 
school  the  teacher  training  institution 
by  which  all  other  schools  set  their 
pace.  He  advanced  the  role  of  higher 
education  institutions  in  educational 
reform  by  strengthening  the  linkages 
between  teacher  training  programs 
and  classroom  experience.  His  imagi- 
nation led  to  the  practice  of  using 
local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  laboratories  of  educational 
improvement  and  research. 

In  1962  he  was  called  to  Washington 
to  serve  as  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  a  post  he  held  until  1966. 
During  that  time,  he  played  a  central 
role  in  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  first  two 
major  acts  which  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  education.  He  was  a 
staunch  proponent  of  using  education 
as  the  avenue  out  of  poverty,  and  di- 
rected the  majority  of  his  efforts  to 
seeing  that  children  in  need  received 
targeted  educational  services. 

He  was  a  welcome  witness  at  hear- 
ings before  our  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, and  testified  as  well  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Humanities,  and  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arts.  He  also  played  a 
major  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  [NAEP].  It  is  the  NAEP 
study  which  has  given  us  critical  infor- 
mation on  educational  achievement  in 
this  country,  and  which  provides  a 
data  base  for  comparisons  with  other 
countries.  After  his  service  in  Wash- 
ington, he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  General  Learning  Corp., 


and  in  1974  became  the  director  of  the 
educational  policy  program  of  the 
Aspen  Institute. 

His  prescience  and  energy  in  the 
education  enterprise  continued 
throughout  his  life.  A  recent  example 
of  his  foresight  was  his  initiative  on 
national  goals.  Early  last  year,  he 
formed  a  coalition  to  determine  the  vi- 
ability of  developing  national  goals 
and  a  strategy  for  meeting  those  goals. 
His  concern  for  building  a  world-class 
education— one  that  would  carry  this 
Nation  forward  into  the  next  centu- 
ry-was the  impetus  behind  his  initia- 
tive. At  the  time,  the  subject  of  na- 
tional goals  was  not  welcome.  Yet 
today,  just  a  few  months  later,  many 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  impact 
that  national  goals  might  have  upon 
improving  educational  quality. 

That  was  Frank  Keppel— interested 
in  ideas,  and  committed  to  reform, 
pushing  us  until  the  end.  We  will 
sorely  miss  that  voice  which  champi- 
oned educational  equity  and  educa- 
tional quality.  His  work,  however,  will 
live  on  through  the  generations  of  .stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators 
who  have  had  the  great  fortune  to  be 
touched  by  his  life  and  by  his  efforts. 


FRANCIS  KEPPEL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Francis  Keppel  last  Tuesday 
marks  the  loss  of  a  great  pioneer  in 
the  area  of  education.  I  was  personally 
saddened  by  this  loss  and  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  Keppel 
family. 

Francis  Keppel  was  a  tireless  advo- 
cate of  improved  education  for  all 
Americans.  He  instituted  educational 
reform  through  his  work  in  academia. 
Government,  and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Keppel  began  his  career  in  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Harvard  University, 
where  at  age  32  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation. In  his  14  years  at  Harvard,  he 
quadrupled  enrollment  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education  and  designed 
a  program  for  teacher  training  which 
was  unequaled  at  the  time. 

In  1962,  Francis  Keppel  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Kennedy  to  be  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  a  post  in 
which  he  served  with  distinction  and 
vigor.  During  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations.  Commissioner 
Keppel  effectively  designed  and  exe- 
cuted important  new  programs  which 
improved  the  quality  and  accessibility 
of  public  schooling  for  poor  children. 
He  used  his  position  to  urge  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  ensure  equal  access  to  public 
education  and  he  created  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 

From  1966  to  1974.  Francis  Keppel 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Learning  Corp.,  a  joint  venture 
between  the  General  Electric  Corp., 
and  Time  Inc.  During  these  years  he 


also  served  as  vice  chairman  of  New 
York  City's  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard, 
where  he  remained  a  senior  lecturer 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  striking  to  me 
that  this  man  not  only  devoted  his  life 
to  the  improvement  of  education,  but 
that  he  did  so  in  so  many  different 
ways.  Francis  Keppel  worked  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for 
children  and  graduate  students.  He  ad- 
ministered at  Harvard  and  at  New 
York's  public  City  University.  He 
served  with  distinction  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Federal  and  city  government, 
academia,  and  corporate  America. 

Francis  Keppel's  reach  was  felt  by 
many.  His  legacy  is  great.  I  think  we 
can  best  remember  Francis  Keppel. 
and  honor  his  service  to  this  country, 
by  simply  continuing  his  work 

The  United  States  is  facing  critical 
needs  in  the  area  of  education.  We 
have  enough  rhetoric.  Let's  follow  the 
example  of  Francis  Keppel  and  work 
to  make  a  truly  first  rate  education 
the  right  of  all  Americans.  This  goal 
must  be  a  top  priority  at  all  levels  of 
Government,  academia,  and  business. 

Because  of  Francis  Keppel,  the  tools 
with  which  to  implement  this  task  are 
in  place.  It  remains  up  to  all  of  us  to 
continue  his  work. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1,809th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JEAN  G. 
BISSELL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  South  Carolini- 
an. Judge  Jean  Galloway  Bissell  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Bissell 
was  the  first  female  South  Carolinian 
to  be  appointed  to  a  Federal  judge- 
ship. In  this  and  many  other  ways,  she 
made  great  contributions  to  our  State 
and  Nation,  and  I  therefore  take  this 
time  to  pay  her  a  brief  tribute. 

Jean  Galloway  Bissell  was  a  native 
of  Due  West.  SC.  and  received  her 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in  1956, 
graduating  magna  cum  laude.  Two 
years  later,  she  graduated  first  in  her 
class  from  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Her  early 
academic  excellence  was  a  harbinger 
of  the  great  success  to  come. 

Upon  completion  of  law  school,  she 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Haynsworth, 
Perry.  Bryant,  Marion  &  Townsend.  of 
Greenville,  SC,  where  she  worked  as  a 
partner  from  1965  until  1971.  In  1971, 
she  affiliated  herself  with  the  Colum- 
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bia,    SC,    firm    of    McKay,    Sherrill. 
Walker,  Townsend  &  Wilkins. 

With  characteristic  determination. 
Judge  Bissell  launched  a  new  career  in 
banking  and  accepted  a  post  as  senior 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
South  Carolina  National  Bank.  Then, 
in  1984.  she  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. She  was  the  first  woman  from 
South  Carolina  to  have  been  so  hon- 
ored. 

It  was  my  pleasure  at  that  time  to 
wholeheartedly  support  her  nomina- 
tion to  this  prestigious  court.  Her  deci- 
sions as  a  member  of  the  court  of  ap 
peals  were  superbly  judicious  and 
sound,  and  she  distinguished  herself 
with  grace  and  dignity  on  the  bench. 

Our  State,  Nation  and  Federal  jus- 
tice system,  to  which  she  rendered 
great  service,  have  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous loss  in  the  death  of  Judge  Bissell. 
Though  we  will  miss  her  sorely,  the 
outstanding  judicial  legacy  which  she 
leaves  behind  will  serve  as  a  model  of 
excellence  for  generations  of  upcom 
ing  young  attorneys. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  most  sincere  condolences  to 
Judge  Bissell's  family,  including  her 
husband.  Gregg  C.  Bissell;  her  stepson. 
Gregg  C.  Bissell,  Jr.:  her  stepmother. 
Thelma  Galloway,  her  brother.  Robert 
S.  Galloway.  Jr.:  and  her  sister.  Lila  G. 
McMillan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  regard- 
ing Judge  Bissell  be  printed  in  full  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Abbeville  Press  and  Banner.  Feb. 

14.  1990) 

Jean  G.\LLOw.fy  Bissell 

Jean  Galloway  Bissell  died  m  Washington 
on  February  4.  1990  and  was  buried  in  Due 
West  on  Wednesday.  February  7  m  the  Due 
West  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Cemetery.  At  the  age  of  53  she  had  already 
earned  considerable  fame  and  distinction. 

Until  struck  by  a  terminal  cancer  a  few- 
months  prior  to  her  death  Jean  Galloway 
was  m  a  prime  position  to  become  one  of 
this  county's  most  famed  citizens;  for  sever- 
al years  there  had  been  .serious  conjecture 
that  she  would  be  named  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  She  was  recognized 
as  a  lady  with  the  capacity  for  such  high 
office. 

This  native  of  Due  West,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S  Galloway. 
Sr..  attended  Erskine  College,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
received  her  law  degree  from  that  institu 
tion  at  the  age  of  20.  She  held  several 
highly  responsible  positions  and  served,  too. 
on  the  Erskine  College  Board  of  Trustees 
smd  Presidential  Search  Committee  of  the 
college. 

It  was  in  1984  that  she  was  appointed  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  becoming  the  first  South  Caroli- 
na woman  to  be  appointed  a  federal  judge. 
UJS.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  hailed  her  as 
an  'able  lawyer  and  a  capable  member  of 
the  federal  court  on  which  she  served  '  .  .  . 


She  distinguished  herself  with  the  fair  and 
superb  decisions  she  handed  down  as  judge. 
She  rendered  our  nation  outstanding  serv- 
ice, and  I  deeply  regret  her  loss  to  the  feder- 
al court  system.  " 

Judge  Jean  Galloway  Bissell's  death  is  a 
loss  to  the  nation,  to  South  Carolina,  to 
Abbeville  County  and  to  Due  West.  Erskine 
College  has  lost  a  highly  distinguished 
alumna  and  a  true  friend,  a  friend  who  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  her  untimely  death. 

Judge  Jean  G.  Bissell  Dies  or  Canceh  at  53 
I  By  Bill  Higgins) 

Judge  Jean  Galloway  Bissell  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
died  of  cancer  Sunday  in  Washington.  D.C., 
after  a  distinguished  career  as  a  lawyer, 
banking  executive  and  jurist. 

In  her  post  in  Washington,  the  53-year-old 
judge  heard  cases  involving  patents,  copy- 
rights, the  environment  and  civil  tax  ap- 
peals Congress  created  the  court  in  1982  to 
hear  appeals  from  federal  courts  in  the 
Washington  area.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
named  her  to  the  court  in  1984. 

U.S.  Sen  Strom  Thurmond  on  Sunday 
called  Judge  Bissell  an  able  lawyer."  Thur- 
mond also  said  she  was  a  capable  member 
of  the  federal  court  on  which  she  served 
and  distinguished  herself  with  the  fair  and 
superb  decisions  she  handed  down  as  a 
judge.  She  rendered  our  nation  outstanding 
service,  and  I  deeply  regret  her  loss  to  the 
federal  court  system. 

■'Mrs.  Thurmond  and  I  extend  to  her  hus- 
band and  the  entire  Galloway  and  Bissell 
families  our  deepe.st  sympathy.  " 

When  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1984. 
Judge  Bissell  said.  "When  1  got  out  of  law- 
school  I  thought  that  lo  sit  on  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  was  the  ultimate.  "  The 
next  year,  she  told  a  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Bar  that  she  missed  South  Caroli- 
na, but  had  tried  to  take  a  piece  of  it  with 
her  by  filling  her  staff  with  law  clerks  who 
were  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School  graduates. 

Before  her  appointment  to  the  federal 
bench,  she  had  been  vice  chairman  and 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  South 
Carolina  National  Corp.  and  senior  vice 
president  and  general  counstl  for  South 
Carolina  National  Corp.,  and  from  1982  to 
1984  she  was  a  director  of  South  Carolina 
National  Corp. 

She  had  been  chairman  of  the  Corporate 
Counsel  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  secretary  to  the  South  Caroli- 
na Commission  on  Continuing  Lawyer  Com- 
petence. She  also  had  belonged  to  the  Rich- 
ard County.  South  Carolina  and  American 
bar  associations. 

She  had  served  on  the  Columbia  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  Board,  the  Greater  Colum- 
bia Community  Relations  Board,  the  state 
Chamber  of  Commerce  executive  committee 
and  the  S.C.  Public  Service  Merit  Selection 
Panel.  She  had  been  a  trustee  of  Erskine 
College,  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyteri- 
an Church's  General  Synod,  the  Daniel 
Foundation,  the  S.C.  Foundation  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges.  Heathwood  Hall  Episco- 
pal School  and  the  Governor's  Mansion 
Foundation  .She  also  had  served  on  adviso- 
ry councils  at  Furman  University  and  Co- 
lumbia College. 

She  had  been  a  member  of  the  S.C.  Slate 
Library  Advisory  Council  and  the  S.C.  State 
Library  Board,  a  trustee  of  the  Greenville 
County  Public  Library  and  a  trustee,  treas- 
urer and  board  chairman  of  the  Richland 
County  Public  Library.  She  chaired  the  first 
Governor's  Conference  on  Public  Libraries. 


was  chairman  of  the  S.C.  Library  Associa- 
tion trustee  section,  received  the  associa- 
tion's Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in 
1973  and  received  its  first  Friend  of  Librar- 
ies Award  in  1976. 

In  Washington,  she  and  her  husband  be- 
longed to  The  City  Tavern  Club  and  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club.  They  also 
were  members  of  the  Poinsett  and  Palmetto 
clubs  in  South  Carolina. 

Surviving  are  her  husband.  Gregg  C.  Biss- 
ell of  Washington:  and  his  son.  Gregg  C. 
Bissell  Jr.  of  Columbia:  a  sister,  Lila  G.  Mc- 
Millan of  Davidson,  N.C.:  and  a  brother. 
Robert  S.  Galloway  Jr.  of  Greenville. 

She  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
the  Order  of  Wig  and  Robe  and  was  associ- 
ate editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
South  Carolina  Law  Review.  She  later  -t- 
ceived  honorary  degrees  from  Furman  Uni- 
versity and  Converse  College,  and  in  1985 
she  received  USC's  Algernon  Sidney  Sulli- 
van Award. 

In  a  1985  alumna  profile,  she  said,  "Teach- 
ing, medicine  and  law  were  the  three  profes- 
sions open  to  women  when  I  entered  college. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  a  teacher,  but  enjoyed 
my  years  as  lecturerin-law-  at  the  USC  Law- 
School  (1971-78  and  1980-84)  almost  more 
than  anything  else  I've  done.  I  didn't  like 
science  enough  to  consider  medicine,  but  my 
judgeship  requires  me  to  deal  with  scientific 
matters  now.  and  I  find  them  fascinating. 
My  father  (Robert  S.)  Galloway  was  in  the 
Legislature,  and  my  brother  was  a  lawyer,  so 
I  decided  law  was  the  place  for  me." 

Practicing  corporate  law-  from  1958  to 
1971.  she  was  an  associate  and  later  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Haynsworth,  Perry. 
Bryant,  Marion  &  Johnstone  in  Greenville 
and  from  1971  to  1976  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  McKay,  Sherrill.  Walker,  Townsend 
and  Wilkins  in  Columbia. 

In  1976.  she  became  general  counsel  lo  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank  and  South 
Carolina  National  Bank.  She  was  then  the 
hghest-ranking  female  executive  among  the 
one  hundred  largest  bank  holding  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States. 

A  Due  West  native,  she  attended  Erskine 
College  for  two  years.  In  1956.  she  graduat- 
ed magna  cum  laude  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  Two  years  later,  she  grad- 
uated first  in  her  class  and  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  USC  Law  School. 

Harris  Funeral  Home  of  Abbeville  is  in 
charge  of  the  graveside  .service  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  in  Due  West  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  cemetery.  Me- 
morials may  be  made  to  Erskine  College  in 
Due  West. 


TRIBUTE  TO  H.  CHAPMAN  ROSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  brief  tribute  to  Mr.  H.  Chapman 
Rose,  of  Washington,  DC,  who  died  on 
February  17,  1990.  Mr.  Rose  was  a  fine 
man  and  an  able  lawyer  who  served 
his  nation  with  dedication  in  several 
capacities,  and  all  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  known  and  worked 
with  Mr.  Rose  will  mourn  his  passing. 
I  valued  highly  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Rose,  and  I  feel  his  loss  personally. 

Mr.  Rose  was  a  former  national 
managing  partner  of  Jones.  Day, 
Reavis  &  Pogue  in  their  Washington, 
DC  office,  and  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 


retary and  Under  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
His  life  and  impressive  accomplish- 
ments are  examples  of  that  which  can 
be  achieved  when  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual's potential  is  tapped  and  fully 
applied.  We  will  remember  his  many 
contributions  for  years  to  come. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  entire 
Rose  family,  including  his  wife.  Kath- 
erine  Cast  Rose,  and  his  fine  son,  Jon- 
athan Chapman  Rose,  who  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  whose 
dedication,  ability  and  public  service  I 
have  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  regarding  Mr.  Rose  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

tProm  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  Feb.  20. 
1990] 
Noted  Ohio  Lawyer,  Ex-U.S.  Ofeicial  Dies 
H.  Chapman  Rose,  a  former  Columbus 
resident  who  was  undersecretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  founded  the  Washington  office  of  an 
international  law  firm,  died  Saturday  in 
Washington  of  respiratory  failure.  He  was 
83. 

His  professional  life  included  assignments 
imder  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  justice,  a  four- 
year  Army  career  in  which  he  served  the  un- 
dersecretary of  war,  and  a  lengthy  private 
law  practice  with  Jones.  Day,  Reavis  and 
Pogue. 

Rose,  who  was  nicknamed  "Chappie. "  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Katherine  Cast  Rose, 
82;  a  son,  Jonathan  Chapman  Rose.  47:  and 
a  grandson,  Benjamin  Chapman  Rose.  7.  all 
of  Washington. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton  Universi- 
ty, he  received  his  law  degree  magna  cum 
laude  from  Harvard  University  Ln  1931.  He 
was  the  last  law  clerk  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  while 
Holmes  was  an  active  justice. 

A  yesir  later.  Rose  placed  first  on  the  Ohio 
bar  exam  and  became  an  associate  with 
ToUes,  Hogsett  and  Girui,  the  predecessor  of 
Jones,  Day,  Reavis  and  Pogue.  He  later 
became  a  partner  and  stayed  with  the  firm 
until  his  commission  into  the  Army  in  1942. 
He  was  first  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
undersecretary  of  war  and  then  to  Army 
Service  Forces  in  Washington.  There  he 
served  with  a  group  of  25  lawyers  to  assist 
the  Army  with  the  rapid  defense  mobiliza- 
tion necessary  for  World  War  II. 

Rose  was  discharged  from  the  Army  as  a 
colonel  in  1946  and  was  awarded  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  appointed 
Rose  director  of  the  Office  of  Contract  Set- 
tlement, where  he  served  for  one  year 
before  returning  to  private  practice  in  1947. 
founding  the  Washington  office  of  Jones 
Day. 

In  1953,  Rose  joined  President  Dw-ight  D. 
Eisenhower's  adminstration  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Customs  and  Secret  Service  under  then  Sec- 
retary George  M.  Humphrey.  Rose  was  sub- 
sequently named  undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  resigning  in  1956  to  resume 
his  partnership  with  Jones  Day  in  Cleve- 
land. 

For  the  next  two  decades.  Rose  was  active 
in  Cleveland  civic  life  and  politics,  including 
posts  as  president  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Bar  Association,  member  of  the  Cuyahoga 


County  Republican  Finance  Committee  and 
former  president  of  the  50  Club,  an  associa- 
tion of  50  Cleveland-area  community  lead- 
ers. 

Rose  increasingly  centered  his  own  prac- 
tice in  Washington,  between  1976  and  his  re- 
tirement in  1983.  and  from  1974  to  1976  he 
was  national  managing  partner  of  the  firm. 
By  1990,  Jones  Day  had  grown  to  a  firm 
with  17  offices  around  the  world,  including 
one  in  Columbus. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  St. 
John's  Church  in  Washington  on  Friday, 
and  another  Is  being  scheduled  for  Cleve- 
land. 

A  private  interment  will  be  held  at  Green- 
lawn  Cemetery  in  Columbus. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  H.  Chapman  Rose  Memorial  F\ind.  c/o 
The  Recording  Secretary.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton.  N.J..  or  to  The  Barbara 
Bush  Foundation  for  Family  Literacy  in 
Washington. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20,  1990] 

Former  Treasury  Official  H.  Chapman 

Rose  Dies  at  83 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

H.  Chapman  Rose.  83,  a  former  national 

managing  partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Jones. 

Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue  who  was  a  former  tis- 

slstant  secretary  and  undersecretary  of  the 

Treasury  in  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

died  Feb.  17  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital. 

He  had  emphysema. 

In  1932.  Mr.  Rose  became  as  associate  in  a 
predecessor  firm  of  Jones  Day  in  Cleveland. 
Except  for  his  years  in  government  service, 
he  practiced  law  there  until  1976.  From  1974 
to  1976,  he  was  national  managing  partner 
of  Jones  Day.  He  then  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, became  a  counsel  to  the  firm,  and  re- 
tired altogether  in  1983.  The  firm  now  has 
17  offices  in  this  country,  Europe,  the  Par 
East,  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Rose  first  came  to  Washington  in  1931 
and  spent  a  year  as  law  clerk  and  secretary 
to  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  He  returned  again 
during  World  War  II,  when  he  was  an  Army 
lawyer.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
earned  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

From  1946  to  1947,  he  was  director  of  the 
Office  of  Contract  Settlement.  In  that  post, 
he  helped  coordinate  and  direct  the  policies 
of  the  various  military  services  in  winding 
up  canceled  was  contracts.  After  that,  he 
helped  found  Jones  Days  Washington  of- 
fices, then  returned  to  Cleveland  in  1949  as 
a  partner. 

During  his  years  in  Cleveland,  he  advised 
numerous  corporate  clients  and  served  as 
counsel  to  the  M.A.  Hanna  Co.  Its  chief. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  became  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  first  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, in  1953.  saw  Mr.  Rose  return  to 
Washington  as  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  did  administrative  work  and 
supervised  the  Coast  Guard,  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  Secret  Service.  In  1955,  he  was 
named  Treasury  undersecretary.  He  left 
government  lo  return  to  the  legal  practice 
in  1956. 

During  his  next  two  decades  in  Cleveland, 
he  not  only  helped  direct  the  expansion  of 
his  law  firm  but  was  highly  active  in  city 
Republican,  civic  and  charitable  endeavors. 
He  was  president  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1970. 

A  friend  of  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  he  served  as  tax  lawyer  and  adviser 
lo  the  president  in  the  1970s. 


News  profiles  of  the  Ohio  lawyer  In  the 
mid-1970s  described  him  as  a  "quiet,  effec- 
tive, soft-spoken  and  highly  intelligent" 
man  and  one  who  was  the  "epitome  of  the 
work  ethic. ' 

Mr.  Rose,  who  was  a  native  of  Colimibus, 
Ohio,  was  a  1928  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, where  he  majored  in  history,  and  a 
1931  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  law  school.  At  Princeton,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Dally  Prlncetonlan  and  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

He  was  a  trustee  or  director  of  Princeton 
University,  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association,  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, the  Atlantic  Council  and  Bacon-E>acor 
House.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Chevy  Chase,  and  Burning  Tree  clubs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  51  years. 
Katherine  Cast  Rose  of  Washington:  a  son. 
Jonathan  Chapman  Rose  of  Alexandria: 
and  a  grandson. 


B-2  TERMINATION  BILL 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  ago.  I  addressed  the  Senate  to 
introduce  the  B-2  Termination  bill. 
This  legislation.  S.  2009,  would  halt 
further  funding  for  procurement  of 
the  B-2  aircraft  beyond  the  15  planes 
in  various  stages  of  production.  It 
would  permit  us  to  continue  research 
and  development  of  the  B-2.  but 
would  stop  us  from  spending  exhorbi- 
tant  sums  of  money— almost  $50  bil- 
lion—to build  more  B-2s  before  this 
plane  has  been  tested  adequately. 

Every  day  we  seem  to  be  learning 
more  about  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
the  B-2.  And,  we  are  realizing  how 
much  we  don't  know  about  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  aircraft.  Just  last  week, 
the  GAO  issued  two  scathing  reports 
about  Air  Force  accounting  procedures 
and  the  status  of  the  B-2  Program. 
These  reports  revealed  that  deceptive 
budgeting  practices  have  hidden  the 
true  costs  of  the  B-2  Program.  Design 
changes,  manufacturing  defects,  un- 
derestimated material  costs  and  pro- 
duction schedule  extensions  have  in- 
creased—and will  continue  to  in- 
crease—the overall  cost  of  the  B-2 
Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  GAO  report  on 
the  status  of  the  B-2  Program  and  the 
GAO's  formal  statement  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
their  findings  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
examine  these  documents  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ais  follows: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Division. 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1990 
B-224698. 

Hon.  Les  Aspin. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  was  pre- 
pared as  part  of  your  request  that  we  review- 
the  B-2  program.  This  is  our  first  unclassi- 
fied report  on  the  B-2.  As  you  know,  before 
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this  year  all  sispects  of  the  B-2  program 
were  highly  classified.  Recent  changes  in 
the  security  classifies  tion  of  the  program 
permit  this  unclassified  report  on  the  B-2's 
history  and  current  cost,  schedule,  and  test 
status.  Information  on  performance  remains 
classified  and  will  be  included  in  a  separate 
report. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees:  the 
Secretaries  of  Etefense  and  the  Air  Force: 
the  Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  other  interested  parties. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nancy  R.  Kingsbury.  Director.  Air 
Force  Issues,  who  may  be  reached  on  i  202  • 
275-4268  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  ques- 
tions concerning  this  report.  Other  major 
contributors  to  this  report  are  listed  in  ap- 
pendix I. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  C.  Conahan. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General. 

Executive  Summary 

PURPOSE 

The  B-2  bomt)er  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
Department  of  Defense  programs.  Its  high 
cost  and  highly  classified  nature  have  made 
it  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
Since  1986.  GAO  has  issued  five  classified 
reports  on  the  B-2  program.  Recent  changes 
In  the  security  classification  of  the  program 
permit  this  unclassified  report  on  the  pro- 
gram's history  and  current  cost,  schedule. 
and  test  status.  This  report  contains  infor- 
mation updated  as  necessary. 

BACKGROtJND 

The  B-2  hais  been  in  full-scale  develop 
ment  since  1981.  It  is  a  flying  wing  aircraft 
with  two  crew  members  and  provisions  for  a 
third.  It  has  twin  weapon  bays  and  four  en- 
gines and  is  designed  to  perform  the  tradi 
tional  long-range  bomber  role  for  both  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  missions.  The  Air 
Force  believes  the  B-2  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  a  future  capability  against  tar- 
gets of  uncertain  locations,  although  con- 
cerns exist  about  the  difficulties  of  locating 
movable  targets. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  developing  the  B- 
2  while  producing  and  deploying  the  B-IB 
bomber  to  modernize  the  aging  3-52 
bomber  fleet.  The  B-2  is  being  developed  to 
take  advantage  of  low  ol>servable  technol- 
ogies, which,  when  combined  with  onboard 
avionics,  are  intended  to  allow  penetration 
of  current  and  postulated  Soviet  defenses. 

In  1981  the  Air  Force  estimated  the  cost 
to  procure  133  B-2s— 6  development  aircraft 
and  127  production  aircraft— would  be  $32.7 
billion  in  1981  dollars.  In  1986  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  announced  the  estimated 
cost  would  be  $36.6  billion  in  1981  dollars. 
which  was  equivalent  to  $58.2  billion  in  es- 
calated dollars  over  the  life  of  the  B-2s  pro- 
curement. This  cost  estimate  and  the  relat- 
ed program  schedule  became  the  baseline 
from  which  subsequent  budget  and  schedule 
changes  are  measured. 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  B-2  program's  cost  and  schedule  have 
changed  significantly  since  1986  and  remain 
uncertain.  The  B-2  acquisition  strategy  in 
eludes  cost  and  schedule  projections  that 
rely  on  very  high  annual  funding  levels  and 
on  ordering  a  large  number  of  planes  before 
the  necessary  testing  to  demonstrate  that 
the  B-2  can  perform  its  mission  is  complet- 
ed. 

Since  1986  the  B-2  cost  estimate  increased 
$12  billion,  and  the  final  B-2  delivery  was 
extended  3  years  to  1999.  Future  schedule 


changes  and  cost  incretises  will  occur  if  pro- 
jected annual  funding  requirements  are  not 
appropriated  or  if  planned  program  savings 
are  not  achieved. 

The  flight  test  program  has  just  begun.  If 
current  schedules  are  met.  it  will  be  at  least 
3  years  before  critical  performance  require- 
ments have  been  fully  tested.  That  is  the 
point  m  testing  where  problems  are  typical- 
ly discovered.  At  that  time,  under  the  cur- 
rent schedule,  over  $48  billion  would  have 
been  appropriated  and  31  aircraft  would 
have  been  ordered.  In  view  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, as  well  as  changing  world  condi- 
tions. GAO  believes  that  alternative  acquisi- 
tion strategies  should  be  considered. 

Major  design  changes  early  in  the  B-2's 
development  caused  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties that  have  contributed  to  a  slower  pro- 
duction schedule  and  labor  cost  increases. 
Contractors  have  reported  improvements  in 
productivity  and  reductions  in  manufactur- 
ing defects,  but  these  improvements  are  less 
than  anticipated.  Also,  further  manufactur- 
ing improvements  may  be  hindered  by  con- 
tinuing design  changes. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS 

Cost  Estimate  Increases: 

In  June  1989  the  B-2  program  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $70.2  billion,  a  $12  billion  in- 
crease from  the  baseline  estimate.  The  June 
1989  estimate  depends  on  achieving  $6.2  bil- 
lion in  savings  through  a  cost  reduction  ini- 
tiatives program  and  multiyear  procure- 
ment strategy.  The  amount  of  savings  and 
the  feasibility  of  achieving  them  are  uncer- 
tain. If  the  projected  savings  are  not  real- 
ized, additional  funding  will  be  required, 
and  the  B  2  programs  schedule  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

Since  1986  B-2  estimated  cost  increases 
have  been  caused  primarily  by  an  incom- 
plete aircraft  design  at  the  start  of  manu- 
facturing, underestimated  material  costs, 
and  production  schedule  extensions.  The 
most  recent  increase,  $2.6  billion,  occurred 
between  January  and  June  1989  and  was 
primarily  due  to  extending  the  schedule  1 
year. 

Funding  Assumptions: 

The  current  acquisition  plan  requires 
funding  of  $5.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1991 
and  $7.5  to  $8  billion  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1995  to  achieve  the  esti- 
mated program  cost  of  $70.2  billion.  If  these 
funding  levels  are  not  achieved,  the  Air 
Force  will  have  to  delay  or  reduce  the  B-2's 
production  program. 

Program  Schedule  Changes: 

The  B  2  program  schedule  has  changed 
each  year  since  1986.  The  latest  change  in 
June  1989  delayed  both  the  first  full  pro- 
duction and  multi-year  procurement  deci- 
sions by  1  year.  It  also  extended  the  B-2 
final  deliveries  from  1998  to  1999.  The  last 
B-2  delivery  is  now  scheduled  3  years  later 
than  planned  in  the  1986  baseline  estimate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  this 
schedule  extension  because  delays  in  com- 
pleting the  first  aircraft  delayed  the  start  of 
flight  testing.  If  the  production  schedule 
had  not  been  extended,  the  concurrency  in 
the  program  would  have  increased.  The 
schedule  extension  maintained  the  previous- 
ly planned  relationship  between  flight  test- 
ing and  production. 

Manufacturing  Problems: 

GAO  reported  in  August  1988  that  the 
contractors  were  encountering  manufactur- 
ing problems,  as  evidenced  by  a  large 
number  of  manufacturing  defects,  ineffi- 
cient labor,  and  the  transfer  of  work  origi- 
nally planned  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
subcontractor  plants  to  the  final  assembly 


site.  These  problems  were  caused  in  part  be- 
cause, to  maintain  schedule,  manufacturing 
was  started  before  the  aircraft  design  was 
complete. 

Manufacturing  data  collected  in  1989 
showed  that  the  contractors  are  resolving 
some  of  these  problems.  The  contractors  are 
reporting  they  have  reduced  the  number  of 
manufacturing  defects,  improved  worker  ef- 
ficiency, and  transferred  less  work  to  the 
final  assembly  site.  However,  these  improve- 
ments were  less  than  anticipated. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  programs,  the  con- 
tractors are  initiating  many  changes  to  engi- 
neering drawings,  which  continue  to  disrupt 
the  manufacturing  process.  Some  of  these 
changes  require  new  parts,  new  tooling,  and 
changes  to  the  manufacturing  plan,  which 
hinder  efforts  to  stabilize  the  manufactur- 
ing process, 

B-2  Flight  Test  Program: 

The  B-2  flight  test  program  began  on  July 
17,  1989,  with  the  first  flight  of  the  aircraft. 
To  date,  1  percent  of  the  flight  test  program 
has  been  completed.  The  program  will  likely 
continue  into  1994.  The  pace  of  testing  will 
increase  as  the  remaining  five  development 
aircraft  become  available  for  testing. 

The  first  IVj  years  of  flight  testing  is  to 
demonstrate  basic  B-2  air  worthiness  and 
provide  preliminary  data  on  the  low  observ- 
able features  of  the  aircraft.  More  critical 
operational  testing,  including  integrated  of- 
fensive and  defensive  avionics,  where  prob- 
lems have  frequently  been  discovered  on 
other  programs,  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
1992, 

MATTER  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  whether 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  realistically 
expect  to  receive  the  funding  levels  project- 
ed by  the  Department  for  the  B-2  program. 
Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  critical 
testing  is  several  years  away,  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  an  analysis  of  alternative 
acquisition  plans  for  the  B-2  program,  in- 
cluding various  annual  funding  levels.  This 
analysis  woud  provide  the  Congress  with  in- 
formation on  options  for  future  funding  de- 
cisions and  their  related  impact  on  the  B-2's 
cost  and  schedule. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

GAO  did  not  request  official  written  com- 
ments on  this  report.  However,  GAO  dis- 
cussed a  draft  of  this  report  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials  and  incorporated 
their  comments  where  appropriate. 

Chapter  1:  Introduction 
The  B-2  program  has  been  in  full-scale  de- 
velopment since  1981.  It  is  part  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Modernization  Program,  which  was  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  strategic  bomber 
forces  by  replacing  the  aging  B-52  bomber 
fleet  with  B-IB  and  B-2  bombers.  The  B-2 
is  intended  to  be  a  long-range,  multirole 
bomber  capable  of  penetration  at  both  low 
and  high  altitudes.  It  supports  the  Single 
Integrated  Operational  Plan  '  and  various 
conventional  missions. 

The  B-2  is  a  flying  wing  aircraft  with  two 
crew  members  and  provisions  for  a  third.  It 
has  twin  weapons  bays  that  provide  up  to 
50,000  pounds  total  payload  capacity.  The 
actual  payload  carried  by  the  B-2  will  vary 
depending  on  the  mission.  It  is  powered  by 
four  turbofan  engines  that  provide   19,000 


'  The  Single  Integrated  Operational  Plan  allo- 
cates all  strategic  assets— tximber,  tankers,  land- 
and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles— 
to  specific  targets. 


pounds  of  thrust  each.  The  B-2  design  In- 
cludes low  observable  technologies  such  as 
special  shaping  and  radar  absorbing  materi- 
als, which  are  intended  to  reduce  the  radar 
cross  section  of  the  aircraft.  These  materials 
require  new  manufacturing  technologies 
that  are  more  challenging  that  the  technol- 
ogies of  aluminum  aircraft.  Figure  1.1  shows 
the  B-2  in  flight. 

Although  concerns  exist  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  locating  movable  targets,  the  Air 
Force  believes  the  B-2  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  an  enhanced  capability  against 
targets  with  uncertain  locations  because  of 
its  expected  Increased  survivability  com- 
pared to  other  aircraft. 

BACKGROUND 

The  B-2  program  is  managed  by  the  Air 
Force  System  Program  Office,  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  Northrop  B-2 
Division,  Pico  Rivera,  California,  is  the 
prime  contractor.  Major  subcontractors  in- 
clude Boeing  and  Vought,  which  manufac- 
ture separate  sections  of  the  B-2  at  produc- 
tion facilities  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
Dallas,  Texas,  respectively.  These  aircraft 
sections  are  shipped  to  the  B-2  final  assem- 
bly site  in  Palmdale,  California,  where  Nor- 
throp is  responsible  for  the  B-2  final  assem- 
bly and  systems  integration.  General  Hec- 
tric,  Evendale,  Ohio,  manufactures  the  en- 
gines for  the  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  procure  133  B-2s:  6 
development  aircraft  and  127  production 
aircraft.  All  but  one  of  the  development  air- 
craft will  be  modified  after  the  completion 
of  the  flight  test  program  and  used  as  oper- 
ational aircraft.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  keep 
the  other  development  aircraft  available  for 
future  test  purposes.  In  1986  the  Congress 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
its  estimate  of  the  program's  cost.  The  esti- 
mate of  $36,6  billion  in  1981  dollars  and  the 
related  schedule  serve  as  a  baseline  for  the 
B-2  program.  Except  where  noted,  all  cost 
estimates  in  this  report  are  expressed  in 
then-year  dollars,  which  include  the  esti- 
mated impact  of  inflation. 

The  first  flight  of  the  B-2  occurred  on 
July  17,  1989,  taking  off  from  Air  Force 
Plant  42  in  Palmdale,  California,  and  land- 
ing at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
The  aircraft  has  since  flowTi  seven  more 
times.  According  to  the  Air  Force,  most  of 
the  objectives  of  the  eight  flights  were  ac- 
complished, but  the  analysis  of  the  data 
gathered  is  still  underway. 

objectives,  scope,  and  methodology 

In  1986  the  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  requested  that  we 
review  the  B-2  program.  Since  that  time  we 
have  issued  five  classified  reports.  Recent 
changes  in  the  security  classification  of  the 
B-2  program  permit  this  unclassified  report 
on  the  B-2  program's  history  and  current 
cost,  schedule,  and  test  status.  This  report 
contains  information  from  our  prior  classi- 
fied reports  that  is  now  unclassified  and  up- 
dated as  necessary. 

We  obtained  information  from  records 
and  officials  at  the  B-2  System  Program 
Office  and  the  Northrop  B-2  Division.  In 
addition,  we  reviewed  program  data  provid- 
ed by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Air  Force  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.C.;  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  the  Air  Force  Plant  Representa- 
tives Office,  Pico  Rivera,  California;  the  Air 
Force  Flight  Test  Center,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  California:  Hughes  Radar  Divi- 
sion, El  Segundo,  California;  Boeing  Ad- 
vanced Systems  Division.  Seattle.  Washing- 
ton; and  other  classified  organizations. 


We  performed  our  review  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  audit- 
ing standards.  We  did  not  request  written 
agency  comments.  However,  we  discussed  a 
draft  of  this  report  with  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  and  incorporated  their  com- 
ments where  appropriate. 
Chapter  2.  B-2  Cost  Estimates  From  1981 
TO  1989 

In  1981  the  Air  Force  estimated  the  cost 
to  procure  133  B-2s  would  be  $32.7  billion  In 
1981  dollars.  The  Air  Force  based  this  and 
subsequent  estimates  through  1985  on  de- 
velopment and  production  data  for  other 
aircraft.  As  the  B-2  manufacturing  process 
evolved,  actual  costs  were  used  In  the  esti- 
mates, which  caused  them  to  Increase. 

In  January  1986  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  an  estimate  of  $36.6  billion 
1981  dollars.  This  estimate  became  the  base- 
line to  measure  subsequent  cost  and  sched- 
ule changes.  In  June  1989  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approved  a  new  estimate  of  $43.8 
billion  in  1981  dollars. 

These  increases  can  be  attributed  primari- 
ly to  design-related  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties, underestimated  material  costs,  and 
changes  to  the  production  schedule.  Manu- 
facturing difficulties  Increased  labor  costs 
and  delayed  the  delivery  of  the  first  air- 
craft. The  Air  Force  extended  the  produc- 
tion schedule  to  reduce  annual  funding  re- 
quirements and  avoid  Increased  program 
concurrency.  The  June  1989  estimate  still 
contains  optimistic  funding  assumptions 
that  may  cause  further  Increases, 

As  program  costs  increased,  the  Congress 
directed  the  Air  Force  to  identify  ways  to 
reduce  costs  through  a  cost  reduction  Initia- 
tives program.  In  June  1989  the  Air  Force 
estimated  that  $6.2  billion  could  be  saved 
through  the  implementation  of  these  initia- 
tives and  a  multiyear  procurement  strategy. 
Some  of  the  Initiatives,  however,  are  based 
on  optimistic  assumptions  and  are  subject  to 
change. 

PROGRAM  COST  INCREASES 

B-2  program  cost  estimates  have  Increased 
since  the  1986  baseline  estimate,  even 
though  some  Increases  were  offset  by  pro- 
jected savings  from  multiyear  procurement 
and  cost  reduction  initiatives.  "The  estimate 
is  now  $43.8  billion  in  1981  dollars,  or  $70.2 
billion  in  then-year  dollars,  as  shown  in 
table  2.1. 
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The  January  1986  estimate  was  based  on  a 
first  flight  date  in  December  1987  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  last  aircraft  In  1996.  Increases  in 
development  costs  in  the  January  1987  esti- 
mate were  offset  by  lower  estimates  for  pro- 
duction costs  because  of  $1.5  billion  in  sav- 
ings expected  from  multiyear  procurement. 


This  was  the  first  estimate  In  which  the  Air 
Force  assumed  projected  savings  from  mul- 
tiyear procurement. 

In  January  1988  the  Air  Force  revised  its 
estimate  to  $67,8  billion.  This  Increase  re- 
flected a  3-year  extension  of  the  program, 
with  final  aircraft  delivery  scheduled  for 
1999.  This  estimate  was  not  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Air  Force  was 
directed  to  examine  the  program  to  identify 
ways  to  reduce  the  program's  cost. 

In  January  1989  the  program  was  estimat- 
ed to  cost  $67.6  billion.  This  estimate  was 
based  on  an  accelerated  schedule,  with  final 
aircraft  delivery  scheduled  for  1998,  and  in- 
cluded $8.2  billion  In  potential  savings  from 
a  cost  reduction  initiatives  program.  These 
potential  savings  lowered  the  estimate  from 
$75.8  billion  to  $67.6  billion.  In  March  1989 
we  reported  that  the  feasibility  of  some  of 
these  savings  was  uncertain. 

In  Jime  1989  the  cost  estimate  Increased 
to  $70.2  billion.  This  Increase  was  primarily 
due  to  extending  the  schedule  1  year,  with 
final  aircraft  delivery  scheduled  for  1999. 
Expected  savings  from  the  cost  reduction 
initiatives  program  were  reduced  to  $6.2  bil- 
lion. 

We  have  been  informed  the  Air  Force  re- 
vised the  June  1989  estimate  to  reflect 
higher  Inflation  rates,  the  Impact  of  the 
labor  strike  at  Boeing,  and  congresslonally 
directed  changes  to  the  1990  aircraft  order 
schedule.  As  of  February  9,  1990.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  not  released  a  new 
estimate  of  B-2  program  costs  that  reflected 
these  factors. 

CAUSES  OF  COST  INCREASES 

The  B-2  program  cost  Increases  have  been 
primarily  caused  by  an  Incomplete  aircraft 
design  at  the  start  of  manufacturing,  under- 
estimated material  costs  for  a  composite  air- 
craft, and  production  schedule  extensions. 

Incomplete  Aircraft  Design:  In  early  1981. 
before  the  full-scale  development  contract 
was  awarded,  the  Air  Force  modified  its  re- 
quirements to  Include  a  low-altitude  capabil- 
ity for  the  B-2.  This  change  was  made  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  wanted  the  flexibility  of 
a  bomber  that  could  fly  at  both  high  and 
low  altitudes.  The  change  forced  Northrop 
to  redesign  its  original  B-2  airframe,  adding 
additional  control  surfaces  and  Improved 
structures  to  accommodate  the  stresses  of 
low-altitude,  high-speed  flight.  Northrop's 
efforts  to  redesign  the  airframe  also  delayed 
its  efforts  to  complete  the  other  aspects  of 
the  B-2's  design.  However,  no  change  was 
made  to  the  B-2's  production  schedule. 

To  meet  its  first  flight  deadline,  the  con- 
tractors started  manufacturing  the  B-2  In 
January  1986.  even  though  the  aircraft 
design  was  not  completed.  In  August  1988 
we  reported  that  problems  caused  by  Initiat- 
ing manufacturing  activities  before  the  B-2 
design  was  stabilized  delayed  the  completion 
of  the  first  development  aircraft.  Manufac- 
turing personnel  were  receiving  engineering 
drawings  late  or  were  not  able  to  use  exist- 
ing drawings  and  thus  forced  to  wait  for 
new  drawings  and  parts.  As  a  result,  manu- 
facturing labor  hours  Increased  significant- 
ly. The  incomplete  B-2  design  also  led  to 
parts  shortages,  tooling  problems,  and  the 
transfer  of  manufacturing  activities  to  the 
final  B-2  assembly  site. 

Underestimated  Material  Costs:  Material 
cost  estimates  have  increased  significantly 
since  the  1986  baseline  estimate.  The  Air 
Force  used  a  cost  estimating  model  In  the 
1986  estimate  to  predict  B-2  material  costs. 
The  model  was  based  on  building  an  alumi- 
num aircraft.  Even  though  the  Air  Force  at- 
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tempted  to  compensate  for  the  differences 
between  building  an  aluminum  aircraft  and 
a  composite  B-2  structure,  the  model  pro- 
duced an  estimate  that  was  lower  than  the 
costs  actually  incurred. 

Schedule  Changes:  Development  costs  in 
creased  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  produc 
tion  schedule.  As  the  production  schedule  is 
delayed,  and  fewer  aircraft  are  in  process 
more  fixed  costs  are  allocated  to  each  air 
craft.  Production  costs  increase  as  the 
schedule  is  extended  because  the  aircraft 
are  produced  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
increasing  the  fixed  costs  required  to  build 
the  aircraft. 

COST  REDnCTION  INITIATIVES  PROGRAM 

The  fiscal  year  1988  Defense  Authoriza 
tion  Act  required  the  Department  of  De 
fense  to  establish  a  B-2  cost,  performance. 
and  management  initiatives  program.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Air  Force  developed  a  cost  re- 
duction initiatives  program  with  a  10-per 
cent  cost  reduction  goal.  The  Air  Force  also 
developed  the  program  due  to  the  $10  bil 
lion  increase  in  estimated  program  costs 
from  t]jie  January  1987  to  January  1988  esti- 
mates. B-2  contractors  and  the  Air  Force 
identified  over  150  technical  and  manage- 
ment initiatives  to  reduce  program  costs 
such  as  increased  multiyear  procurement. 
reduced  overhead  rates,  and  production  im- 
provements. 

Lower  Estimate  of  Savings:  In  March  1989 
we  reported  that  the  Air  Force  estimates  of 
cost  reduction  savings  were  based  on  opti- 
mistic assumptions.  Many  of  the  initiatives 
were  still  being  evaluated  and  subject  to 
change.  In  addition,  we  stated  that  it  was 
uncertain  if  and  when  the  Congress  would 


approve  multiyear  procurement.  Estimated 
savmgs  from  multiyear  procurement  were 
$2.7  billion  in  January  1989. 

Because  of  the  schedule  changes  in  June 
1989.  two  cost  reduction  initiatives  included 
in  the  January  1989  estimate  were  removed. 
The  enhanced  schedule  initiative  was  esti- 
mated in  1988  to  save  $1.4  billion  by  com- 
pleting the  production  program  in  1998. 
This  initiative  had  to  be  eliminated  when 
the  production  program  was  extended  to 
1999.  Also,  the  Air  Force  eliminated  an  initi- 
ative to  save  $500  million  to  reduce  direct 
costs  because  the  changes  to  the  program 
schedule  made  it  difficult  to  predict  when 
and  how  direct  costs  could  be  reduced. 

ANNUAL  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS 

Figure  2.1  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
June  1989  $70.2  billion  estimate  from  fiscal 
year  1990  through  the  completion  of  the 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1991.  $5.3  billion  is 
required.  The  peak  funding  requirements 
occur  in  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995  and 
are  $7.8.  $8.  $7.7.  and  $7.5  billion,  respective- 
ly. Annual  funding  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1989  and  before  totaled  $22.6  billion. 

The  B-2  annual  appropriations  to  date 
have  not  exceeded  approximately  $5.2  bil- 
lion. More  importantly,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  future  funding  will  not  grow  to 
the  peak  levels  required  in  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1995.  For  example,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
stated  during  the  fiscal  year  1990  defense 
authorization  hearings  that  "...  it  is  a  ..  . 
certainty  that  the  B-2  program  will  not  be 
funded  at  the  $7  billion  to  $8  billion 
level.  .  .  ." 


CONCLUSIONS 

B-2  program  costs  have  increased  substan- 
tially since  the  1986  baseline  estimate.  Man- 
ufacturing problems  and  schedule  instabil- 
ity continue  to  contribute  to  cost  increases. 
The  current  estimate  assumes  several  suc- 
cessive years  of  funding  levels  of  approxi- 
mately $8  billion.  This  assumption  is  not 
consistent  with  recent  appropriation  experi- 
ence. If  these  funding  levels  are  not 
achieved,  cost  will  increase  and  schedule 
changes  may  occur. 

Chapter  3:  Program  Schedule  Changes 

The  January  1986  baseline  schedule  esti- 
mated that  the  final  B-2  would  be  delivered 
in  early  1996.  The  schedule  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  June  1989  estimated 
that  the  final  B-2  would  be  delivered  in  mid- 
1999,  over  3  years  later  than  the  date  in  the 
baseline  schedule.  The  schedule  change  af- 
fects the  overall  procurement  plan,  such  as 
when  full-rate  production  and  multiyear 
procurement  are  initiated.  The  schedule 
change  also  affects  fixed-price  options  cur- 
rently held  by  the  prime  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor schedules,  the  quantity  and  timing 
of  tooling  purchases,  and  flight  testing. 

CHANGES  TO  B-2  SCHEDULE 

The  B-2  program  schedule  has  changed 
each  year  since  the  1986  baseline.  For  exam- 
ple, as  shown  in  table  3.1.  in  the  1986  esti- 
mate all  127  production  aircraft  were 
planned  to  be  ordered  and  52  aircraft  were 
planned  to  be  delivered  by  1993.  but  in  the 
June  1989  estimate  only  47  production  air- 
craft, or  37  percent,  were  planned  to  be  or- 
dered and  only  9  aircraft  were  planned  to  be 
delivered  by  that  time. 
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CHANGES  TO  PROGRAM  MILESTONES 

The  changes  made  to  aircraft  order  and 
delivery  schedules  have  changed  program 
milestones.  We  used  the  1986  schedule  as  a 
baseline  to  measure  milestone  changes.  The 
first  flight  milestone  was  accomplished  19 
months  after  originally  scheduled.  Other 
program  milestones  shown  in  figure  3.2  are 
projected  to  slip  approximately  2  years.  The 
third  aircraft  delivery  milestone  is  impor 
tant  to  the  test  program  because  this  air 
craft  resembles  the  production  aircraft 
more  closely. 

In  addition,  the  required  assets  available 
milestone,  which  replaced  the  initial  oper- 
ational capability  milestone  and  establishes 
the  date  that  15  aircraft  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  has 
been  delayed  37  months. 

PROCUREMENT  STRATEGY  CHANGES 

The  June  1989  schedule  changed  the  low 
rate  initial  production,  full-rate  production. 


and  multiyear  procurement  strategy.  The 
full  rate  production  decision  was  delayed 
until  1991.  This  change  added  two  aircraft 
to  the  low-rate  production  program  and  ex- 
tended the  last  year  of  production  orders 
from  1995  to  1996. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved a  1-year  delay  to  the  production  pro- 
gram, concurrency  between  flight  testing 
and  production  remained  essentially  the 
.same  because  the  changes  were  made  to  ac- 
commodate delays  to  the  first  flight. 

OTHER  SCHEDULE  CHANGE  IMPACTS 

Schedule  changes  have  affected  previous- 
ly negotiated  fixed-price  options  for  produc- 
tion aircraft  subsystems  delivery  require- 
ments, and  contractor  tooling  requirements. 

Fixed-price  options  between  Northrop  and 
various  subcontractors  for  B-2  subsystems 
are  affected  by  the  aggressive  schedule 
originally  planned  for  the  program.  North- 
rops  full-scale  development  contracts  with 


other  subcontractors  contain  options  for 
future  purchase  of  B-2  components  at  fixed 
prices.  These  options  were  negotiated  based 
on  the  earlier  production  schedule.  As  the 
production  schedule  is  slowed,  it  places  the 
fixed-price  options  at  risk  because  the  op- 
tions cannot  be  exercised  below  a  preestab- 
lished  minimum  production  quantity.  Nor- 
throp has  estimated  the  cost  of  not  exercis- 
ing these  options  could  be  as  high  as  $2.6 
billion.  We  have  not  examined  the  assump- 
tions on  which  this  estimate  was  based. 

Also,  the  new  scheule  affects  the  pace  at 
which  avionic  subsystems  are  required,  pro- 
duced, and  delivered  for  aircraft  integration. 
The  contractor  is  changing  the  manufactur- 
ing sequence  of  the  B-2  radar  and  naviga- 
tion subsystems  based  on  funding  availabil- 
ity rather  than  manufacturing  require- 
ments. Limited  development  funds  com- 
bined with  the  availability  of  production 
funds  have  prompted  the  contractors,  with 


the  Air  Force's  approval,  to  manufacture 
production  radar  and  navigation  units 
before  the  delivery  and  testing  of  develop- 
ment units. 

Contractor  plans  for  the  quantity  and 
timing  of  tooling  and  facilities  are  also  af- 
fected by  schedule  changes.  For  example. 
Boeing  has  stated  that  the  monthly  produc- 
tion rate  of  aircraft  will  determine  the 
numt)er  of  major  assembly  tools  it  will  need 
to  keep  pace  with  the  production  schedule. 
It  has  estimated  tooling  needs  based  on  1.8. 
2.  and  3  aircraft  per  month.  At  a  rate  of 
three  aircraft  per  month.  Boeing's  analysis 
indicates  it  may  need  at  least  three  addi- 
tional major  assembly  tools.  Adding  these 
tools  may  also  affect  facility  requirements. 

Flight  Test  Schedule:  The  Air  Force  has 
planned  a  3.600-hour  flight  test  program  to 
demonstrate  B-2  performance  capabilities 
over  approximately  4  years.  This  test  pro- 
gram includes  development  and  some  initial 
operational  test  activities.  To  date.  1  per- 
cent of  the  flight  hours  in  this  test  program 
have  been  completed.  As  development  air- 
craft deliveries  are  delayed,  the  flight  test 
programs  must  also  be  adjusted. 

The  Air  Force  planned  to  complete  the 
test  program  in  1993.  It  now  appears  that 
the  completion  of  testing  could  slip  into 
1994  as  a  result  of  delays  in  delivering  the 
development  aircraft.  The  first  1''2  years  of 
flight  testing  will  be  primarily  to  demon- 
strate basic  flying  qualities  and  provide  pre- 
liminary data  on  the  low  observable  fea- 
tures of  the  aircraft.  Approximately  6 
months  of  this  time  the  aircraft  will  not  be 
flown  while  planned  modifications  are 
made.  The  pace  of  testing  will  increase  as 
the  remaining  five  development  aircraft 
become  available  during  1990  and  1991. 
More  critical  operation  testing,  including  in- 
tegrated offensive  and  defensive  avionics,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1992. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  B-2  program  schedule  has  changed 
each  year  since  1986.  These  changes  affect 
program  milestones,  the  overall  procure- 
ment strategy,  and  the  test  program.  Sched- 
ule extensions  also  increase  program  cost  es- 
timates. Additional  schedule  changes  will 
contribute  to  the  instability  and  uncertainty 
that  have  characterized  the  B-2  program 
since  1986.  Also,  the  flight  test  program  has 
just  begun.  If  current  schedules  are  met,  it 
will  be  at  least  3  years  before  critical  per- 
formance requirements  are  proven.  In  view 
of  these  uncertainties,  as  well  as  changing 
world  conditions,  we  believe  that  alternative 
acquisition  strategies  should  be  considered. 

MATTER  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION 

There  has  been  much  debate  on  whether  bly  for  the  first  six  development  aircraft  in- 

the  Department  of  Defense  can  realistically  creased  from  the  September  1988  estimate. 
expect  to  receive  the  funding  levels  it  has 

projected  for  the  B-2  program.  Because  of     TABLE  4.1— NUMBERS  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK  TRANSFERRED 
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Chapter  4:  Manufacturing  Trends 


number  of  engineering  changes  continue  to 
hinder  manufacturing  improvements. 

Department  of  Defense  officials  told  us 
that  the  manufacturing  problems  discussed 
in  the  following  sections  have  been  consid- 
ered in  making  the  $70.2  billion  program 
cost  estimate.  The  officials  agreed,  however, 
that  continued  inability  to  meet  planned  im- 
provements and  schedule  milestones  may 
cause  further  cost  estimate  increases. 

WORK  REQUIRED  AT  FINAL  ASSEMBLY 

We  previously  reported  that  the  Air  Force 
had  authorized  contractors  to  transfer  man- 
ufacturing work  planned  to  be  completed  at 
the  Northrop.  Boeing,  and  Vought  factories 
to  the  final  assembly  site.  The  transfer  oc- 
curred because  the  contractors  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  their  work  and  still 
maintain  the  scheduled  delivery  date  of  De- 
cember 1987  for  the  first  development  air- 
craft. Despite  the  transfer  of  work,  the  first 
aircraft  was  not  delivered  until  June  1989, 
19  months  late.  The  Air  Force  and  the  con- 
tractors believed  that  the  amount  of  work 
transferred  to  the  final  assembly  site  would 
subside  because  the  contractors  would  begin 
to  achieve  a  more  efficient  manufacturing 
process  with  each  aircraft  delivered. 

The  contractors  have  reported  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  work  transferred  to  final 
assembly,  but  not  as  much  as  planned.  In 
September  1988  the  Air  Force  extended  the 
development  schedule  by  9  months  to  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  work  transfered  to  final 
assembly.  This  extension  was  designed  to 
provide  Northrop.  Boeing,  and  Vought 
enough  time  to  install  various  systems  into 
major  aircraft  sections  before  they  were 
shipped  to  final  assembly.  Despite  this  ex- 
tension, plus  an  additional  5-month  delay  to 
the  scheduled  completion  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  development  aircraft,  the  contractors 
are  not  expected  to  finish  installing  all 
planned  systems  before  the  sections  are 
shipped  to  final  assembly. 

Work  transferred  from  the  contractors' 
factories  to  the  final  assembly  site  is  ineffi- 
cient because  it  forces  workers  to  travel  to 
the  site  to  complete  installation  of  the  sys- 
tems. This  creates  inefficiencies  because 
more  persormel  are  working  on  the  aircraft 
at  the  same  time,  which  makes  the  aircraft 
structure  less  accessible.  Table  4.1  shows  the 
change  in  the  projected  amount  of  work 
transferred  to  final  assembly,  expressed  in 
standard  hours,'  between  September  1988 
and  August  1989.  The  amount  of  work  has 
decreased  significantly  between  the  second 
and  third  aircraft.  Nevertheless,  the  con 
tractors'  August  1989  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  transferred  to  final  assem- 


19,431 
17.258 
4,525 
3  500 
30OO 
2.900 


We  used  several  key  indicators  to  measure 
the  B-2's  manufacturing  status,  such  as  the 
amount  of  work  transferred  to  final  assem- 
bly, defects,  and  manufacturing  inefficien- 
cies. These  indicators  show  that  in  1989  the 
manufacturing  process  had  improved,  but 
not    as    much    as    plarmed.    Also,    a    large 
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MANUFACTURING  DEFECTS 

A  manufacturing  defect  is  a  flaw  on  the 
aircraft  that  may  result  in  extra  work  to 
correct  the  defect  or  replace  the  defective 
part.  In  1988  we  reported  that  the  Air  Force 
had  projected  the  number  of  defects  for  the 
first  2  aircraft  to  be  approximately  160,000.' 
These  defects  were  largely  attributable  to 
improperly  drilled  holes  and  difficulties  in 
sealing  the  fuel  tank.  Even  though  manu- 
facturing defects  are  expected  during  the 
fabrication  and  assembly  of  an  aircraft,  the 
number  of  defects  should  decrease  as  the 
workers  gain  experience  and  the  aircraft 
design  stabilizes. 

The  Air  Force  currently  projects  190.000 
defects  on  the  first  two  aircraft.  Although 
the  total  for  the  first  two  aircraft  is  more 
than  previously  projected,  the  numl)er  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  from  approximately 
110.000  on  the  first  aircraft  and  80.000  on 
the  second  to  approximately  60,000  on  the 
sixth  aircraft. 

The  two  major  causes  of  defects  to  date 
relate  to  improperly  drilled  holes  and 
Boeing's  difficulty  in  meeting  Northrop 
specifications  for  sealing  the  fuel  tank  in 
the  wing  section  of  the  aircraft.  This  is  the 
primary  cause  of  Boeing's  work  being  trans- 
ferred to  final  assembly.  Air  Force  officials 
have  stated  that  this  is  a  temporary  prob- 
lem that  will  not  affect  future  aircraft. 

However,  as  shown  in  figure  4.1,  quality  in 
the  manufacturing  process  has  not  im- 
proved. Data  from  the  program  office  show- 
that  the  rate  of  defects  per  1.000  hours  of 
work  is  about  the  same  for  the  third 
through  the  sixth  development  aircraft  but 
is  greater  than  the  rate  for  the  first  and 
second  aircraft. 

LABOR  INEFFICIENCIES 

In  August  1988  we  reported  that  continu- 
ing design  problems  were  causing  labor  inef- 
ficiencies that  increased  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  time  required  to  build  the 
aircraft.  The  actual  hours  needed  to  com- 
plete the  first  aircraft  significantly  exceed- 
ed the  contractors'  estimates. 

Air  Force  and  contractor  officials  told  us 
that  as  workers  learn  the  manufacturing 
process,  they  would  become  more  efficient 
and  the  difference  between  the  planned  and 
actual  hours  would  decrease.  Recent  data 
indicate  that  even  though  the  contractors 
are  reporting  using  fewer  hours  to  complete 
subsequent  aircraft,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  reduce  the  difference  between  the 
planned  and  actual  labor  hours. 

Table  4.2  compares  the  contractors" 
planned  labor  hours  with  the  numt)er  of 
projected  hours  the  Air  Force  estimates  will 
be  needed  to  assemble  the  major  sections  of 
the  first  three  development  aircraft.  As  indi- 
cated, the  percent  difference  between  the 
planned  and  projected  labor  hours  is  in- 
creasing. 

TABLE  4  2-COMPARISON  OF  PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL 
LABOR  HOURS 


Ancran 


PtanneC 

(lOUr^ 


Actual 
hours 


Pefcmi 
difterenct 


819.408    1,505,774  84 

603,123    1.124,059  86 

406,998      789.713  94 


•  A  sland&rd  hour  is  an  engineering  estimate  of 
labor  hours  required  to  accomplish  a  task.  Early  in 
the  development  program,  because  of  labor  ineffi- 
ciencies, it  talces  many  actual  labor  hours  to  accom 
plish  a  standard  hour  of  work. 


'  The  defect  quantities  discussed  in  this  section 
do  not  include  any  defects  incurred  during  final  as- 
sembly. 
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CHANGES  TO  ENGINECRING  DRAWINGS 

Engineering  drawings  are  critical  to  the 
manufacturing  process  because  they  are  the 
basis  for  all  parts,  tooling,  and  manufactur 
ing  plans.  When  engineering  drawings  are 
released  late,  planning,  parts,  and  tooling 
needed  to  fabricate  and  assemble  the  air 
craft  are  delayed  and  the  manufacturing 
process  is  disrupted,  causing  worker  ineffi 
ciency  and  schedule  delays. 

The  contractors  originally  expected  to  re- 
lease all  engineering  drawings  i  approxi- 
mately 8.400)  by  early  1986.  As  of  March 
1989.  more  than  20.000  had  been  released. 
In  addition,  changes  to  released  engineering 
drawings  were  taking  place  at  approximate 
ly  2,000  per  month  through  early  1989  The 
contractors  and  Air  Force  officials  have 
stated  that  they  expect  the  number  of  draw- 
ings and  changes  to  decrease  as  the  third 
development  aircraft  nears  completion  in 
1990. 

As  with  manufacturing  defects,  engineer 
ing  changes  are  expected  in  a  development 
program,  but  the  number  of  changes  should 
decrease  as  the  design  matures.  A:r  Force 
officials  have  stated  that  the  current  rate  of 
changes  is  not  unusual. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Manufacturing  problems  delayed  the  first 
flight  of  the  B-2  aircraft  by  19  months. 
These  problems  were  caused  by  the  initi- 
ation of  manufacturing  activities  before  the 
B-2  design  was  stablilized.  This  immature 
design  led  to  parts  shortages,  tooling  prob- 
lems, and  a  transfer  of  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities to  final  assembly.  Because  workers 
were  receiving  engineering  drawings  late  or 
were  not  able  to  use  existing  drawings,  they 
were  forced  to  wait  on  new  drawings  and 
new  parts.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  labor 
hours  required  to  build  the  aircraft  in 
creased  significantly. 

The  contractors  have  reported  some  im- 
provements in  each  of  these  areas.  These 
improvements,  however,  are  less  than  antici- 
pated. Also,  design  stability,  which  is  impor 
tant  to  improving  the  manufacturing  proc 
ess.  may  be  hindered  by  continuing  changes 
to  engineering  drawings. 
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Status  of  the  B-2  Bomber  Program 

(Statement  of  Prank  C.  Conahan.  Assistant 

Comptroller  General) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Panel: 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the 
current  status  of  the  B-2  stealth  bomber 
program.  Today,  in  conjunction  with  this 
hearing,  we  are  pleased  to  release  an  unclas- 
sified and  updated  report  on  the  history  and 
status  of  the  B-2  program.  In  my  testimony, 
I  will  briefly  summarize  our  principal  find- 
ings about  the  program,  and  offer  some  con- 
clusions and  observations  drawn  from  our 
work. 

THE  B-2  BOMBER  PROGRAM 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  procure  a  total  of 
133  B-2  aircraft:  6  development  aircraft  and 
127  production  aircraft.  Through  fiscal  year 
1990,  the  Congress  has  authorized  produc- 
tion of  the  6  development  aircraft,  and  10 
production  aircraft,  and  a  total  of  $26.8  bil- 


lion has  been  appropriated  for  the  program. 
The  President's  fiscal  year  1991  budget  re- 
quests $5.3  billion  for  an  additional  five  pro- 
duction aircraft,  long-lead  items  for  future 
aircraft,  and  continuing  the  development 
and  testing  program.s. 

One  development  aircraft  has  been  deliv- 
ered. Deliveries  of  the  second  and  third  air- 
craft are  scheduled  during  the  next  year  or 
so.  Currently,  the  first  aircraft  is  undergo- 
ing some  planned  modifications  after  com- 
pleting -some  early  air  worthiness  flight  test- 
ing. Flight  testing  of  this  aircraft  is  sched- 
uled to  resume  in  April. 

PROGRAM  COST 

In  1981  the  Air  Force  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  procure  133  B-2s  would  be  $32.7  bil- 
lion in  1981  dollars.  In  1986  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  the  estimated  cost 
would  be  $36.6  billion  in  1981  dollars,  which 
was  equivalent  to  $58.2  billion  in  escalated 
dollars  over  the  life  of  the  B-2s  procure- 
ment. A  June  1989  program  cost  estimate, 
which  IS  the  most  recent  official  total  pro- 
gram estimates  available,  puts  the  cost  for 
the  133  B-2s  at  $70.2  billion.  This  estimate 
represents  a  net  increase  of  $12  billion  over 
the  1986  estimate:  $18.2  billion  in  cost  in- 
creases offset  by  $6.2  billion  in  estimated 
savings  from  projected  productivity  im- 
provements and  multiyear  procurement.  We 
have  been  told  that  a  revised  cost  estimate 
is  being  considered  by  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  includes  additional 
costs  from  such  changes  as  increased  infla- 
tion rates,  and  the  cost  of  the  recent  strike 
at  The  Boeing  Company.  We  estimate  that 
the  changes  will  add  another  several  billion 
dollars  to  the  B-2s  estimated  cost. 

The  principal  causes  for  the  cost  increases 
to  date  have  been  an  incomplete  aircraft 
design  at  the  start  of  manufacturing,  under- 
estimated material  costs  for  composite  air- 
craft, and  production  schedule  extensions. 

In  early  1981.  the  Air  Force  modified  its 
requirements  to  include  a  low-altitude  capa- 
bility for  the  B-2.  This  change  forced  Nor- 
throp to  redesign  its  original  B-2  airframe, 
adding  additional  control  surfaces  and  im- 
proved structures  to  accommodate  the 
stresses  of  low-altitude  high-speed  flight. 
Northrops  redesign  of  the  airframe  also  de- 
layed Its  efforts  to  complete  other  aspects  of 
the  B-2  design.  To  meet  its  first  flight  dead- 
line, the  Air  Force  directed  Northrop  to 
begin  manufacturing  of  the  aircraft  in  1986. 
even  though  the  design  was  not  completed. 
The  incomplete  B-2  design  led  to  cost 
growth  from  significant  increases  in  manu- 
facturing labor  hours,  parts  shortages,  tool- 
ing problems,  and  the  unintended  and  un- 
economical transfer  of  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities to  the  final  B-2  assembly  site. 

The  Air  Force's  earlier  cost  estimates  were 
based  on  a  cost  estimating  model  drawn 
from  experience  in  building  aluminum  air- 
planes. Even  though  efforts  were  made  to 
adjust  the  estimate  to  reflect  building  with 
composites,  the  mode!  produced  an  estimate 
that  was  significantly  lower  than  the  costs 
actually  incurred.  Manufacturing  delays 
and  other  factors  also  caused  significant 
-scheduled  delays,  which  in  turn  increased 
development  and  production  costs.  The 
June  1989  cost  estimate  reflected  a  3-year 
delay  in  the  final  aircraft  deliveries  com- 
pared to  the  1986  estimate. 

B-2  PROGRAM  FLIGHT  TESTING  AND  PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE 

The  Air  Force  planned  a  3.600-hour  flight 
test  program  to  demonstrate  B-2  perform- 
ance capabilities  over  approximately  4 
years,  which  began  with  the  first  flight  of 


the  aircraft  on  July  17,  1989.  To  date,  1  per- 
cent of  the  flight  hours  in  this  test  program 
have  been  completed.  Under  the  current 
schedule,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  complete 
development  and  initial  operational  testing 
in  1993.  It  now  appears  that  the  completion 
of  testing  could  slip  into  1994,  as  a  result  of 
delays  in  delivering  the  development  air- 
craft. 

The  first  1V4  years  of  flight  testing  will  be 
primarily  to  demonstrate  basic  flying  quali- 
ties, and  to  provide  preliminary  data  on  the 
low  observable  features  of  the  aircraft.  The 
aircraft  will  not  be  flown  approximately  6 
months  of  this  time,  so  additional  planned 
modifications  can  be  made.  The  pace  of  test- 
ing will  increase  as  the  remaining  five  devel- 
opment aircraft  become  available  during 
1990  and  I99I.  If  current  schedules  are  met. 
it  will  be  at  least  3  years  before  critical  per- 
formance testing,  including  integrated  of- 
fensive and  defensive  avionics,  is  completed. 
It  has  been  during  this  critical  performance 
testing  that  significant  performance  prob- 
lems have  been  discovered  in  other  ad- 
vanced weapon  systems  programs. 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  B-2  program's  cost  and  schedule 
remain  uncertain.  In  addition,  the  current 
acquisition  strategy  requires  funding  of  $7.5 
to  $8.0  billion  for  fiscal  year  1992  through 
1995.  There  has  been  much  debate  on 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense  can  re- 
alistically expect  to  receive  these  funding 
levels.  Revisions  to  the  program  to  accom- 
modate more  moderate  annual  funding 
levels  will  also  result  in  cost  increases, 
unless  the  proposed  production  quantity  is 
reduced. 

The  B-2  is  a  radically  new  aircraft  design, 
and  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  wheth- 
er its  critical  performance  characteristics 
will  be  proven.  Even  in  programs  in  which 
the  aircraft  design  is  more  traditional,  such 
as  the  B-1  bomber,  significant  problems  per- 
sist, which  require  continuing  investment  of 
unanticipated  resources.  Under  the  current 
acquisition  plan.  31  aircraft  will  be  on  order 
and  over  $48  billion  will  have  been  appropri- 
ated before  anyone  knows  whether  the  B-2 
will  do  its  job. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
reduce  the  pace  of  funding  and  production 
for  the  B-2.  to  limit  up-front  investment 
until  the  critical  performance  elements  of 
the  aircraft  are  adequately  evaluated. 

Northrop  Corporation  officials  have  re- 
cently argued  to  us  that  an  interruption  in 
production  funding  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant additional  costs  to  maintain  production 
capability  for  the  future.  Given  the  current 
production  aircraft  on  order  and  the  deliv- 
ery schedule,  which  contemplates  delivery 
dates  for  these  aircraft  several  years  hence, 
it  is  unclear  when  or  how  these  costs  would 
occur.  Moreover,  some  level  of  increased 
cost  may  very  well  be  warranted  until  such 
time  as  sufficient  information  on  the  B-2's 
performance  capabilities  is  available  to  sup- 
port moving  into  full-scale  production. 

Given  the  continuing  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties in  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft, the  changing  world  circumstances, 
and  the  questions  raised  about  the  feasibili- 
ty of  funding  levels  as  high  as  the  current 
program  requires,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  our  opinion  should  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  analysis  of  practical  and  realistic  al- 
ternatives for  the  future  acquisition  of  this 
program.  This  analysis  would  form  a  more 
useful  basis  for  budget  action  than  the 
current  program  provides. 


This  concludes  my  prepared  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have,  to  the  extent 
possible  in  this  open  forum.  In  addition  to 
the  information  provided  in  the  unclassified 
report  we  issued  today,  we  will  be  providing 
further  details  on  certain  performance  and 
testing  issues  in  a  classified  form.  If  your 
questions  address  issues  that  we  believe  to 
be  classified,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
answers  at  a  later  date  in  that  form. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Support  for  the  B- 
2  program  is  eroding.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  already  11  Senators 
have  joined  Senator  Leahy  and  myself 
as  cosponsors  of  the  B-2  termination 
bill.  I  am  confident  that  even  more 
Senators  will  join  us  in  this  effort  to 
halt  further  procurement  funding  for 
the  B-2  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  to  S.  2009  as  cosponsors.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HarkinI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr, 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  further  morning  business? 

Hearing  none,   morning  business  is 
closed. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1430)  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  conferring  with  the  manager,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats  on  this  bill,  I 
understand  that  the  Republican  man- 
ager will  be  on  the  floor  shortly.  When 
he  arrives,  it  is  my  intention,  when 
both  managers  are  present,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  volunteer  service 
bill.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  who  manages  for  the  Re- 
publicans, my  thought  was  to  take  a 
moment  to  explain  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Utah  here  at  the  present  time. 
Without  losing  his  right  to  be  recog- 
nized, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


permit  us  to  at  least  offer  the  commit- 
tee substitute? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  of  course.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  yield.  We  will  do  so 
just  prior  to  the  offering  of  the 
amendment,  and  then  ask  consent 
that  it  conform  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  They  had  asked  us  to 
make  some  technical  changes,  which 
we  have  done,  and  we  will  now  start  to 
debate  the  bill. 

I  think  we  are  familiar  with  the 
issues  that  will  be  brought  forward, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  are 
quite  prepared  to  debate  those.  Then 
we  will  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  We  are  grateful  for 
him  bringing  his  amendment  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  entirely  clear  to  me.  the  extent 
to  which,  if  any,  this  amendment  will 
need  to  be  redrafted  to  conform  to  the 
new  version  of  the  bill  that  has  just 
been  laid  before  us.  What  I  think  I 
will  suggest  is,  if  staff  would  look  at 
that  issue,  I  will  go  ahead  and  discuss 
the  amendment  while  we  work  out  the 
issue  of  where  it  belongs  in  the  bill, 
simply  a  question  of  being  sure  that 
the  denomination  of  it  is  correct, 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  gener- 
ous people.  We  all  know  that,  but  on 
November  22  of  last  year,  a  Gallup 
poll  was  released  which  documented 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  significant 
and  interesting  thing.  The  poll  found 
7  to  10  adults  contributed  money  to  a 
charitable  organization  during  the 
preceding  12  months  and  6  out  of  10 
gave  money  to  their  church  that  was 
earmarked  in  some  specific  way  for 
charitable  activities.  Altogether, 
during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
publication  of  this  poll.  85  percent  of 
Americans  gave  money  to  an  organized 
charity,  42  percent  of  adults  did 
unpaid  volunteer  work  of  some  sort 
during  the  preceding  12  months,  and 
the  average  volunteer  contributed  6 
hours  of  time  in  the  30  days  preceding 
the  publication  of  the  poll. 

The  author  of  the  poll  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Religious  spirit  apparently  motivates 
much  of  America's  charity,  since  church 
and  synagogue  members  are  the  most  in- 
volved in  charitable  activity.  Almost  half 
the  church  members  did  unpaid  volunteer 
work  in  the  past  year,  compared  with  only  a 
third  on  non-members.  Nine  in  ten  members 
gave  money  to  a  charity,  compared  with 
only  seven  in  ten  non-members.  Eight  in  ten 
members  gave  food,  clothing  or  other  prop- 
erty to  a  charitable  organization,  compared 
with  two-thirds  of  non-members. 


In  1988,  Mr.  President.  Americans 
gave  more  than  $100  dollars  to  chari- 
table organizations.  About  46  percent 
of  the  donations  went  to  religious 
groups  and  54  percent  to  organizations 
in  the  following  categories:  public/so- 
ciety benefit:  arts,  culture  and  human- 
ities: health:  education:  human  ser\- 
ices:  and  "all  other  uses,"  But  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  went  to  reli- 
gious organizations,  almost  half  was 
spent  on  a  wide  variety  of  human  ser\- 
ice.  health,  arts,  educational,  and  soci- 
etal improvement  activities. 

The  following  quotation,  which  is 
taken  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
American  philanthropy  sums  up  well: 

Religion  today  not  only  retains  its  histori- 
cal influence  on  philanthropic  giving— to 
secular  as  well  as  religious-affiliated  organi- 
zations—it also  functions  as  the  Nation's 
major  provider  of  a  host  of  human  services 
to  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

The  discovery  came  to  light  in  a  nation- 
wide suney  of  religious  activities  and  fi- 
nances conducted  by  Gallup  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Independent  Sector. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  findings 
of  that  survey  I  think  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues:  Between  64 
and  93  percent  of  the  congregations 
provide  or  support  such  services  as 
housing,  day  care,  free  or  low-cost 
meals,  medical  care,  health  instruc- 
tion, counseling,  and  programmatic  as- 
sistance to  the  disabled,  and  aid  to 
international  service  organizations. 

Between  29  and  45  percent  of  the 
congregations  support,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  programs  for  civil  rights 
and  social  justice,  community  develop- 
ment, arts  instruction  and  perform- 
ances, elementary  and  high  school 
education,  and  neighborhood  and  envi- 
ronmental improvements. 

Beyond  financial  and  in-kind  giving, 
things  like  food,  clothing,  community 
support,  so  on,  about  one-third  of  the 
congregations  provide  up  to  24  volun- 
teers per  month,  another  third  offers 
up  to  54  volunteers  a  month,  and  most 
of  the  remaining  one-third  provides  6 
or  more  volunteers  each  month.  The 
millions  of  hours  thus  donated  by  non- 
clergy  congregation  members  amount 
to  several  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  draw  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as 
we  consider  S.  1430  I  think  is  fairly  ob- 
vious. We  want  to  be  sure  that  in  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  about 
which  there  is  substantial  controversy, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  enacted,  that  we  do 
not  do  so  in  a  way  that  discourages  re- 
ligious organizations  from  performing 
their  charitable  work  which  has  long 
been  the  hallmark  of  churches  and 
church  organizations  in  this  country. 

My  amendment  simply  attempts  to 
protect  religious  organizations,  first  by 
ensuring  that  they  are  not  discrimi- 
nated against  under  the  act  and, 
second,  by  helping  those  religious  or- 
ganizations that  do  choose  to  partici- 
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pate  in  the  programs  to  maintain  their 
religious  identity  and  moral  climate. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
would  suspect,  I  have  not  brought  this 
amendment  up  because  of  any  ab- 
stract reason  or  for  consideration  of 
some  theoretical  concerns,  because  in 
fact  the  problems  to  which  this 
amendment  is  addressed  have  risen  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  existing  pro- 
grams. Surely,  if  we  are  going  to  go 
foward  with  a  broader-based  Govern- 
ment-sponsored volunteer  program,  we 
ought  to  start  to  applying  the  Hippo- 
cratic  oath  to  voluntarism.  First,  we 
should  do  no  harm.  That  is  really 
what  my  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  F>resident.  S.  1430  prohibits  any 
funds  authorized  for  the  school-based 
community  senice  program,  the 
Youth  Service  Corps  and  the  national 
service  demonstration  program  from 
being  used  "by  program  participants 
and  program  staff  to  give  religious  in- 
struction, conduct  worship  services,  or 
engage  in  any  form  of  proselytization. 
The  bill  forbids  a  church  to  conduct  a 
conservation  corps  program  or  human 
services  corps  program  unless  such 
project  does  not  involve  any  religious 
functions."  S.  1430  is  clear,  therefore, 
in  its  prohibition  of  religious  activities, 
but  it  is  not  so  clear,  Mr.  President, 
about  whether  or  not  religious  entities 
can  participate  in  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  bill. 

My  amendment  adds  the  phrase, 
"churches  and  other  religious  entities" 
at  the  appropriate  places  in  the  bill  to 
make  it  clear  that  churches  and  other 
religious  entities  can  receive  funds 
under  the  act,  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tions on  religious  activities.  In  one 
place  in  the  bill  the  amendment  adds 
the  phrase  "private  sectarian  and  non- 
sectarian  schools"  to  make  it  clear 
that  private  schools  can  al.so  qualify 
for  participation. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  also 
changes  the  bill  so  that  the  prohibi- 
tion on  religious  activity  is  consistent 
throughout  the  bill,  that  is,  that  no 
money  under  this  act  may  be  used  by 
program  participants  and  program 
staff  for  giving  religious  instruction. 
conducting  worship  services,  or  engag- 
ing in  smy  form  of  proselytization. 

My  amendment  is  based  upon  the 
truth  that  churches  and  other  reli- 
gious organizations  must  be  included 
in  any  of  our  attempts  to  address 
social  problems,  particularly  if  our  at- 
tempts seek  to  draw  on  the  strength 
and  capacities  of  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember  the  Adoles- 
cent Family  Life  Act  specifically  au- 
thorized an  integrated  approach  in- 
volving "family  members,  religious 
and  charitable  organizations,  volun- 
tary associations,  and  other  groups  in 
the  private  sector,  as  well  as  services 
provided  by  publicly  sponsored  initia- 
tives." 


This  approach  was  given  constitu- 
tional sanction  in  the  case  of  Bowen 
versus  Kendrick  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  religion-specific 
provisions  of  that  act  were  not  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  full  version  of 
my  statement.  I  will  include  a  portion 
of  the  majority  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Rehnquist. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  seeks  to  allow  religious 
organizations  to  maintain  at  least  in 
part  their  religious  integrity  even 
while  they  use  Federal  funds  to  help 
the  Government  achieve  its  secular 
goals.  This  portion  of  the  amendment 
really  is  suggested  by  a  problem  which 
the  Salvation  Army  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Former- 
ly. HUD  regulations  prohibited  feder- 
ally funded  homeless  programs  from 
displaying  religious  symbols  or  deco- 
rations" and  a  shelter  in  New  Britain, 
CT.  was  told  to  return  a  grant  of 
S9.635  because  it  refused  to  take  down 
a  painting  of  Jesus. 

The  Washington  Times  reported  as 
follows: 

The  painting  showing  Jesu.s  in  a  long  robe 
with  outstretched  arm.s  hangs  prominently 
to  the  right  of  the  television  set  in  the 
lounge  of  the  Franklin  Square  men's  shel- 
ter. A  Federal  regulator  spotted  it  immedi- 
ately during  an  inspection  tour  of  the  facili- 
ty. 

HUD'S  policy  on  shelters  was 
changed  last  fall,  and  it  now  appears 
that  the  New  Britain.  CT.  shelter  can 
keep  its  picture  of  Jesus  on  its  wall. 
However,  this  experience  and  others 
which  have  come  to  my  attention,  con- 
vince me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  clarify  Federal  policy  so  that  a  simi- 
lar episode  will  not  arise  in  the  future. 

The  amendment  goes  beyond  pic- 
tures to  allow  voluntary  prayers  and 
hymns.  It  also  allows  a  religious  or  re- 
ligious-affiliated organization  to 
"affirm  or  promote"  moral  tenets  even 
if  those  tenets  are  based  on  religious 
precepts. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment 
will  allow  religious  organizations  that 
choose  to  participate  in  programs  au- 
thorized by  S.  1430  to  keep  their  reli- 
gious identity  and  maintain  a  moral 
climate. 

The  third  portion  of  my  amendment, 
subsection  (c)  will  allow  a  church  to 
one,  require  that  participants  under  S. 
1430  adhere  to  its  religious  tenets;  two, 
require  that  participants  under  S.  1430 
adhere  to  rules  forbidding  the  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol;  and  three,  in  choos- 
ing between  two  or  more  prospective 
participants,  hire  that  applicant  who 
is  already  involved  on  a  regular  basis 
in  other  church  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  are  familiar  to 
my  colleagues.  They  are  taken  directly 
from  section  122(b)  of  S.  5,  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  the  ABC  child  care  bill 
which  we  passed  on  June  23,  1989.  The 


first  two  provisions  were  contained  in 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Coats  and  accepted  by  the  measures 
sponsors.  I  understand  that  the  third 
provision  was  the  product  of  negotia- 
tions between  Senator  Dodd  and  a 
number  of  religious  groups,  including 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

The  Senate  did  not  have  a  rollcall  on 
the  measures,  but  I  believe  there  is 
little  doubt  this  comprises  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  and  its  intent. 

Mr.  President,  that  in  brief  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  If  I  may 
consult  a  moment  with  staff  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  now  have  this  in  its 
correct  form,  I  will  be  prepared  to 
send  it  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  as 
of  this  moment  the  substitute,  which 
is  evidently  pending  before  us,  is  not 
available  to  us  in  text  form,  and, 
therefore.  I  inquire  of  the  managers  of 
this  measure— I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
the  amendment  and  simply  provide  it 
be  inserted  at  the  correct  point  in  the 
bill  when  the  text  becomes  available 
or  proceed  in  whatever  manner  they 
suggest. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  offer.  The  fact 
is  we  are  trying  to  make  technical 
changes.  We  just  about  have  them 
done.  We  will  file  a  substitute.  But 
why  do  not  we  plan  on  doing  that  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  that  substitute? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  it  it  is  the  manager's  suggestion 
we  defer  for  the  time  being.  I  am 
happy  to  do  that, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  at  the  present 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  polled  the  committee  and  I 
have  been  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee to  offer  the  committee  modifica- 
tion of  the  committee  substitute  as  a 
complete  substitute,  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  has  been  authorized  by 
the  committee  to  make  this  modifica- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Senator  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  is 
as  follow's: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION    1     SHOKT    TITI.K    AM)    TABLE    OK    COV- 

TENTS. 

<a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2  Findings. 
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Sec.  3.  Ptirposes. 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM 
Subtitle  A— General  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Definitions. 
Sec.  102.  Authority  to  make  State  grants. 

Subtitle  B-School  and  Community  Based 
Service 
Sec.  110.  Short  title. 
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Sec.  112.  Locality  application. 
Sec.  113.  State  application. 
Sec.  114.  Local  application. 
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Sec.  120.  Short  title. 
Sec.  121  General  authority. 
Sec.  122.  Allocation  of  funds. 
Sec.  123.  State  application. 
Sec.  124.  Focus  of  programs. 
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180.   National   Service   Demonstration 
Program  amendments. 

181.  Partnerships  with  schools. 

182.  Conforming  amendments. 

183.  Service  as  tutors. 

Subtitle  G— Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service 
Sec.  190.  Commission  on  National  and  Com- 
munity Service. 
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Sec.  221.  Work  study  programs. 
Sec.  222.  Public  Health  Amendment. 

Subtitle  C— Publication 
Sec.  230.  Information  for  students. 

231.  Exit  counseling  for  borrowers. 

232.  Department  information  on  defer- 
ments and  cancellations. 

233.  Data  on  deferments  and  cancella- 

tions. 
Subtitle  D— Direct  Loans  to  Students  in 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education 
Sec.  240.  Loan  cancellation  authorized. 
Sec.  241.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  E-Loan  Forgiveness 
Sec.  250.  Loan  forgiveness. 
Sec.  251.  Effective  date. 

III-POINTS  OF  LIGHT  INITIATIVE 
FOUNDATION 
Sec.  301.  Short  title. 
Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  303.  Establishment. 
Sec.  304.  Board  of  directors. 
Sec.  305.  Employees. 
Sec.  306.  Powers  and  functions. 
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Sec.  310.  Oversight. 
Sec.  311.  Annual  budget. 

TITLE  IV— Al'THORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRI.4TIONS 

Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  2.  FIM)INC;S. 

Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  service  to  the  community  and  the 
Nation  is  a  responsibility  of  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  econom- 
ic level  or  age  of  such  citizens; 

(2)  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
become  engaged  in  service  at  a  young  age 
will  better  understand  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  continue  to  serve  the  com- 
munity into  adulthood; 

(3)  serving  others  builds  self-esteem  and 
teaches  teamwork,  decision  making,  and 
problem-solving; 

(4)  the  70.000.000  youth  of  the  United 
States  who  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  25 
offer  a  powerful  and  largely  untapped  re- 
source for  community  service; 

(5)  conservation  corps  and  human  service 
corps  provide  important  benefits  to  partici- 
pants and  to  the  community; 

(6)  the  Volunteers  in  Ser\ice  to  America 
Program  ( hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  "VISTA"),  as  established  by  title  I  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  et  seq.).  is  one  of  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive means  of  fighting  poverty  in  the  United 
States; 

(7)  the  cost  of  higher  education,  loan  in- 
debtedness, and  the  high  price  of  housing 
deter  many  yoimg  adults  from  volunteering 
for  service  programs  that  involve  a  substan- 
tial time  commitment; 

(8)  older  Americans,  through  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  (as  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.)). 
provide  500,000.000  hours  of  service  each 
year  and  are  a  vital  force  in  addressing  na- 
tional problems; 

(9)  the  VISTA  and  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs  have  recently  been  expanded 
and  are  an  important  part  of  the  national 
and  community  service  effort  of  the  United 
States; 

(10)  many  Americans  cannot  participate 
in  a  full-time  service  program,  but  should 
have  the  option  of  part-time  service;  and 

( 1 1 )  a  range  of  full-time  and  part-time  na- 
tional and  community  service  opportunities 


should  be  made  available  to  all  citizens,  par- 
ticularly youth  and  older  Americans. 

SEC.  3.  PI  RPOSES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  renew  the  ethic  of  civic  responsibility 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  ask  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  re- 
gardless of  age  or  income,  to  engage  in  full- 
time  or  part-time  service  to  the  Nation; 

(3)  begin  to  call  young  people  to  serve  in 
national  service  programs; 

( 4 )  enable  young  Americans  to  make  a  sus- 
tained commitment  to  national  service  by 
removing  barriers  to  such  service  that  have 
been  created  by  high  education  costs,  loan 
indebtedness,  and  the  cost  of  housing; 

(5)  build  on  the  existing  organizational 
framework  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams and  agencies  to  expand  full-time  and 
part-time  service  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens, particularly  youth  and  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

(6)  involve  participants  in  activities  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers;  and 

'7)  generate  100.000,000  additional  service 
hours  each  year  to  help  meet  human,  educa- 
tional, environmental,  smd  public  safety 
needs,  particularly  those  needs  relating  to 
poverty. 

TITLE  I-.NATIONAL  AND  COMMINITY 
SERVICE  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Subtitle  A — (General  Provigiono 

SEC.  101.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Adult  volunteer. -The  term  "adult 
volunteer  "  means— 

<A)  an  individual  who  is  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  schooling,  including  an  older 
American  and  a  parent: 

(B)  an  employee  of  a  private  business: 

iC)  an  employee  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency:  or 

(D)  any  other  individual  working  without 
financial  renumeration  in  an  education  in- 
stitution to  assist  students  or  out  of  school 
youth. 

<2)  Commission— The  term  •Commission" 
means  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service  established  under  sec- 
tion 190. 

(3)  Community-based  agency.— The  term 
"Community-based  agency"  means  a  private 

nonprofit  organization  that  is  representa- 
tive of  a  community  or  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  a  community  and  that  Is  engaged  in 
meeting  human,  educational,  or  environ- 
mental community  needs. 

(4)  Crew  supervisor— The  term  "crew  su- 
per\isor"  means  the  adult  staff  individual 
who  is  responsible  for  super\'ising  a  crew  of 
participants,  including  the  crew  leader. 

(5)  Education    iNSTiTimoN.— The    term 
"education  institution"  means  a  local  educa- 
tional   agency,    elementary    or    secondary 
school,  library  or  a  community-based  agency 
that  provides  educational  services. 

(6)  Elementary  school.— The  term  "ele- 
mentary school"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1471(8)  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(8)). 

(7)  Indian  lands.— The  term  "Indian 
lands"  means  any  real  properly  owned  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  any  real  property  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  Indian  tribes, 
and  any  real  property  held  by  Indian  tribes 
that  is  subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States. 

(8)  Indian  tribe.— The  term  "Indian  tribe' 
means  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or 
other   organized   group   or   community,   in- 
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eluding  any  Alaska  Native  village  or  region 
al  or  village  corporation  as  defined  in  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.)  that  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians. 

(9)  iNSTiTirriON   or   higher   education. - 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  IHKa)). 

( 10)  Local  edocatiowal  agency.— The  term 
"local  educational  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1471(  12i 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(12)). 

(U)  Local  government  agency.— The  term 
"local  government  agency"  means  a  public 
agency  that  is  engaged  in  meeting  human, 
social,  educational,  or  environmental  needs. 

(12)  OuT-OF-scHOOL  YOUTH.— The  term 
"out-of-school  youth"  means  an  individual 
who— 

(A)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  27; 

(B)  has  not  completed  college  or  the 
equivalent  thereof:  and 

(C)  is  not  enrolled  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  or  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(13)  Participant.— The  term  participant" 
means  an  individual  enrolled  in  a  program 
that  receives  assistance  under  this  title. 

(14)  Partnership  program— The  term 
"partnership  program"  means  a  program 
through  which  adult  volunteers,  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, community  organi2ations.  or  busi- 
nesses assist  an  education  institution. 

(15)  Placement.- The  term  "placement" 
means  the  matching  of  a  participant  with  a 
specific  project. 

(16)  Program.— The  term  "program" 
means  an  activity  carried  out  with  assist 
ance  provided  under  this  title. 

(17)  Program  agency.— The  term  "pro- 
gram agency"  means— 

(A)  a  Federal  or  State  agency  designated 
to  manage  a  youth  service  corps  program; 

(B)  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe 
that  administers  a  youth  service  corps  pro- 
grams: or 

(C)  a  local  applicant  administering  a 
youth  service  corps  program. 

(18)  Project.— The  term  "project"  means 
an  activity  that  results  in  a  specific  identifi- 
able service  or  product  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  done  with  existing  funds,  and  that 
does  not  duplicate  the  routine  services  or 
functions  of  the  employer  to  whom  partici- 
pants are  assigned. 

(19)  Public  lands.— The  term  "public 
lands"  means  any  lands  or  waters  (or  inter- 
est therein)  owned  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumen 
tality  of  a  State  or  local  government. 

(20)  Secondary  school.— The  term  "sec- 
ondary school"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  1471(21)  of  the  Ele 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  2891(21)). 

(21)  Service  opportunity.— The  term 
"service  opportunity"  means  a  program  or 
project  that  enables  students  or  out-of 
school  youth  to  perform  meaningful  and 
constructive  service  in  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  to 
meet  human,  educational,  linguistic,  and  en- 
vironmental community  needs,  especially 
those  relating  to  poverty. 

(22)  Special  senior  service  member.— The 
term  "special  senior  service  member"  means 


an  individual  who  is  age  60  or  over  and  will- 
ing to  work  full-time  or  part-time  in  con- 
junction with  a  full-time  national  service 
program. 

(23)  Sponsoring  organization.— The  term 
sponsoring  organization"  means  an  organi- 
zation, eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title,  that  has  been  selected  to  provide  a 
placement  for  a  participant. 

<24)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  or 
Palau. 

I  25)  State  educational  agency.- The  term 

State   educational   agency"   has   the  same 

meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1471(23) 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965  (20  use.  2891(23)). 

<26)  Student.-  The  term  "student"  means 
an  individual  who  is  enrolled  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  institution  of 
higher  education  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis. 

(27)  Summer  program.— The  term 
"summer  program"  means  a  youth  service 
corps  program  authorized  under  this  title 
that  is  limited  to  the  months  of  June.  July, 
and  August. 

<28i  Youth  service  corps  program.- The 
term  "youth  service  corps  program"  means 
a  program,  such  as  a  conservation  corps  or 
human  services  corps  program,  that  offers 
full-time,  productive  work  (to  be  financed 
through  stipends)  with  visible  community 
benefits  in  a  natural  resource  or  human 
service  .setting  and  that  gives  participants  a 
mix  of  work  experience,  basic  and  life  skills, 
education,  training,  and  support  services. 

(29)  Youth  community  service  program.— 
The  term  "youth  community  service  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  in  which  students 
or  out-of-school  youths  are  offered  service 
opportunities  in  the  community  or  an  edu- 
cational institution. 

SEt .  102.  AITHORITY  T<»  MAKK  STATE  GRANTS. 

The  Commission  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  make  grants  to 
States,  or  to  local  applicants,  to  enable  such 
States  or  applicants  to  carry  out  national  or 
community  service  programs  under  subtitle 
B.  C.  D  or  E. 

Subtitle  B — Srhiml  and  Community  Based 
Service 
SEC   110  SHORT  TITLE 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Service 
America,  the  Service  to  America  Act  of 
1990". 

SE(    111   r.ENERAL  AITHORITY 

The  Commission  may  make  grants  under 
section  102  to  States  or  local  applicants  for 
the  creation  or  expansion  of  service  oppor- 
tunities for  students  and  out-of-school 
youth  and  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
munity members,  particularly  senior  citi- 
zens, who  are  volunteering  in  schools. 

SEC   112  L(K  ALITY  APPLICATION. 

If  a  State  does  not  apply  for  assistance 
under  this  subtitle  or  if  a  State  does  not 
have  an  application  approved  under  section 
113,  the  Commission  may  make  grants  di- 
rectly to  local  applicants.  The  Commission 
shall  apply  the  criteria  described  in  section 
114  in  evaluating  such  local  applications. 

SEC.  113.  STATE  APPLICATION. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
subtitle  a  State,  acting  through  the  State 
educational  agency,  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  to  the  Commission,  an  application 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  contain- 


ing such  information  as  the  Commission 
shall  reasonably  require,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which— 

( 1 )  local  applications  will  be  ranked  by  the 
State  according  to  the  criteria  described  in 
section  114,  and  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
the  equitable  treatment  of  local  applica- 
tions submitted  by  both  educational  and 
non-educational  institutions; 

(2)  service  programs  within  the  State  will 
be  coordinated: 

(3)  cooperative  efforts  among  education 
institutions,  local  government  agencies, 
community-based  agencies,  businesses,  and 
State  agencies  to  provide  service  opportuni- 
ties, including  those  that  involve  the  partici- 
pation of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  youth 
working  together,  will  be  encouraged: 

(4)  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youths,  including  individuals  with 
handicapping  conditions,  youth  with  limited 
basic  skills  or  learning  disabilities,  and 
youth  who  are  in  foster  care,  are  assured  of 
service  opportunities: 

(5)  service  programs  that  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  will  be  evaluated: 

(6)  programs  that  receive  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  will  serve  urban  and  rural  areas 
and  any  tribal  areas  that  exist  within  such 
State: 

(7)  technical  assistance  and  training  will 
be  provided  to  service  programs  within  the 
State; 

(8)  non-Federal  and  other  types  of  Federal 
assistance  will  be  used  to  expand  service  op- 
portunities for  students  and  out-of-school 
youth:  and 

(9)  information  and  outreach  services  will 
be  disseminated  and  utilized  to  ensure  the 
involvement  of  a  broad  range  of  organiza- 
tions, particularly  community-based  organi- 
zations. 

SEC.  114.  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Application  Required.— 

( 1 )  P.'RTNERSHIP.- 

(A)  In  general.— Any  education  institu- 
tion, local  government  agency,  community- 
based  agency,  or  consortia  thereof  that  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant- 

(i)  from  a  State  that  has  received  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle;  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  does  not 
apply  for  assistance  under  this  subtitle  or 
have  an  application  approved  under  section 
113,  directly  from  the  Commission; 
shall  form  a  partnership  consisting  of  one 
or  more  education  institutions  and  one  or 
more  local  government  or  community-based 
agencies. 

(B)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  if  the  appli- 
cant is— 

(i>  an  education  institution  that  intends  to 
provide  service  opportunities  solely  within 
such  education  institution:  or 

(ii)  an  education  institution  that  has 
formed  a  partnership  with  one  or  more  pri- 
vate businesses  to  conduct  a  partnership 
program. 

(2)  Content  of  application.— To  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subtitle,  a 
partnership  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  to  the  State  educational 
agency  (or  the  Commission  if  paragraph 
(l)(A>(ii)  applies),  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  State  educational  agency 
(or  the  Commission)  shall  reasonably  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall— 

(A)  contain  a  written  agreement,  between 
the  institution  with  which  participants  are 
affiliated  and  one  or  more  representatives 
of  the  community  or  education  institution 
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where  service  opportunities  will  be  provided, 
stating  that  the  program  was  jointly  devel- 
oped by  the  parties  and  that  the  program 
will  be  jointly  executed  by  the  parties: 

(B)  establish  and  specify  the  membership 
and  role  of  an  advisory  committee  that  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  community 
agencies,  service  recipients,  youth  serving 
agencies,  youth,  parents,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, school  board  members,  labor,  and 
business,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  selected 
by  the  community  partner  and  one-half  of 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the  education  in- 
stitution: 

(C)  describe  the  goals  of  the  program 
which  shall  include  goals  that  are  quantifi- 
able, measurable,  and  demonstrate  any  ben- 
efits that  flow  from  the  program  to  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  community: 

(D)  describe  the  service  opportunities  to 
be  provided  under  the  program: 

(E)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  will  be  recruited, 
including  any  special  efforts  that  will  be  uti- 
lized to  recruit  out-of-school  youth  with  the 
assistance  of  community-based  agencies: 

(F)  describe  the  manner  in  which  partici- 
pants in  the  program  were  or  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
program: 

(G)  state  the  name,  if  available,  qualifica- 
tions, and  responsibilities  of  the  coordinator 
of  the  program  assisted  under  this  subtitle: 

(H)  describe  the  preservice  and  inservice 
training  to  be  provided  to  supervisors  and 
participants  in  the  program: 

(I)  describe  the  manner  in  which  exempla- 
ry service  will  be  recognized: 

(J)  describe  any  potential  resources  that 
will  permit  continuation  of  the  program,  if 
needed,  after  the  assistance  received  under 
this  subtitle  has  ended; 

(K)  disclose  whether  the  program  plans 
include  addressing  basic  skill  needs  and  re- 
ducing illiteracy:  and 

(L)  contain  assurances  that,  prior  to  the 
placement  of  a  participant,  the  program  will 
consult  with  any  local  labor  organization 
representing  employees  in  the  area  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work  as  that 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program. 

(3)  Youth  community  service  program.— 
If  an  applicant  under  this  section  intends  to 
operate  a  youth  community  service  pro- 
gram, such  applicant,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing the  information  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  shall  include  in  the  application  required 
under  such  paragraph— 

(A)  a  description  of  an  age-appropriate 
learning  component  for  participants  in  the 
program  that  shall  include  a  chance  for  par- 
ticipants to  reflect  on  service  experiences 
and  expected  learning  outcomes: 

(B)  a  description  of  whether  or  not  the 
participants  will  receive  academic  credit  for 
participation  in  the  program: 

(C)  a  description  of  the  target  levels  of 
students  and  out-of-school  youth  who  will 
participate  in  the  program  and  the  target 
levels  for  the  hours  of  service  that  such  par- 
ticipants will  provide  individually  and  as  a 
group: 

(D)  a  description  of  the  proportion  of  ex- 
pected participants  in  the  program  who  are 
educationally  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged, including  participants  with  handicap- 
ping conditions: 

(E)  a  description  of  the  ages  or  grade 
levels  of  expected  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram: 

(F)  other  relevant  demographic  informa- 
tion concerning  such  expected  participants: 
and 

(G)  assurances  that  participants  in  the 
program  will  be  provided  with  information 


concerning  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps  (as  es- 
tablished by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)).  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  full-time  Youth  Service  Corps 
and  National  Service  programs  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  and  other  service 
options  and  their  benefits  (such  as  student 
loan  deferment  and  forgiveness)  as  appro- 
priate. 

(4)  Partnership  program.— If  an  applicant 
under  this  section  intends  to  operate  a  part- 
nership program,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation required  to  be  included  in  the  appli- 
cation under  paragraph  (2),  such  applicant 
shall  describe  the  students  who  are  to  be  as- 
sisted through  such  program,  including  the 
ages  and  grade  levels  of  such  students. 

(b)  Approval.— 

(1)  Youth  community  service  programs.— 
The  State  educational  agency,  or  the  Com- 
mission if  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii)  applies, 
shall  approve  applications  submitted  by  en- 
tities under  this  section  that  intend  to  oper- 
ate youth  community  service  programs,  only 
if  such  applications  meet  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  and  describe 
programs  that  provide— 

(A)  an  age-appropriate  learning  compo- 
nent to  enable  participants  to  reflect  on 
service  experiences; 

(B)  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  participants  involving 
representatives  of  the  community  where 
service  opportunities  will  be  provided:  and 

(C)  evidence  that  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram will  make  a  sustained  commitment  to 
the  service  project. 

( 2 )  Adult  volunteer  and  partnership  pro- 
grams.—The  State  educational  agency,  or 
the  Commission  if  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii) 
applies,  shall  approve  applications  submit- 
ted by  entities  under  this  section  that 
intend  to  operate  adult  volunteer  and  part- 
nership programs,  only  if  such  applications 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  describe  programs  that  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
both  supervisors  and  adult  volunteers  in  the 
program:  and 

(B)  opportunities  for  adult  volunteers  in 
the  program  to  work  with  at-risk  children  or 
their  teachers. 

(c)  Priority.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  providing  assistance 
under  this  subtitle,  the  State  educational 
agency,  or  the  Commission  if  subsection 
(aXlKAXii)  applies,  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications that  contain  a  description— 

(A)  of  programs  that  involve  participants 
in  the  design  and  operation  of  the  program; 

(B)  of  programs  that  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  assistance,  such  as  programs  target- 
ing low-income  areas: 

(C)  of  programs  that  involve  individuals  of 
different  ages,  races,  sexes,  ethnic  groups, 
disabilities,  and  economic  backgrounds  serv- 
ing together:  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  applicants  that  are  edu- 
cational institutions,  of  programs  that  are 
integrated  into  the  academic  program. 

(2)  Adult  volunteer  and  partnership  pro- 
gram.—In  the  case  of  an  adult  volunteer  and 
partnership  program,  the  State  educational 
agency,  or  the  Commission  if  subsection 
(aXlKAXii)  applies,  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications that  contain  a  description  of  pro- 
grams— 

(A)  that  involve  older  Americans  or  par- 
ents as  adult  volunteers: 

(B)  that  involve  a  partnership  between  an 
educational  institution  and  a  private  busi- 
ness in  the  community: 


(C)  that  Include  a  focus  on  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse  prevention,  school  drop-out  pre- 
vention, or  nutrition:  or 

(D)  that  will  improve  basic  skills  and 
reduce  illiteracy. 

SEC   115.  LIMITATIONS  ON  I'SE. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Local  Applicants.— 
Assistance  provided  under  this  subtitle  shall 
not  be  used  by  a  local  applicant  to  pay  in 
excess  of— 

(1)  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
for  the  first  year  in  which  the  applicant  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  subtitle:  and 

(2)  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
for  the  second  year  in  which  the  applicant 
receives  assistance  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Payment  by  Local  Applicant.— 

(1)  Non-Federal  sources.— That  portion 
of  the  costs  of  programs  that  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  that  are  to  be  paid 
by  a  local  applicant  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind 
(fairly  evaluated). 

(2)  Private  profitmaking  organiza- 
tions.—If  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams that  receive  assistance  under  this 
subtitle  to  be  paid  by  a  local  applicant  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  funds  are  paid 
by  private  profitmaking  organizations,  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting— 

(A)  "85  percent"  for  "80  percent":  and 

(B)  "75  percent"  for  "70  percent". 

SEC.  lis.  I  SE  OF  FINDS. 

(a)  States.— 

(1)  Administration.— A  Slate  shall  use 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  amounts 
provided  under  this  subtitle  in  each  fiscal 
year  for  costs  associated  with  administra- 
tion, including  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, curriculum  development,  and  coordi- 
nation activities. 

(2)  Adult  volunteer  and  partnership  pro- 
grams.—A  State  shall  use  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amounts  provided  under  this 
subtitle  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
adult  volunteer  and  partnership  programs. 

(b)  Local  Applicants.— Local  applicants 
may  use  assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
title for  supervision  of  participants,  pro- 
gram administration,  training,  reasonable 
transportation  costs,  insurance,  and  other 
reasonable  expenses. 

(c)  Stipends.— Assistance  provided  under 
this  subtitle  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  any  sti- 
pend, allowance,  or  other  financial  support 
to  any  participant  except  to  reimburse  such 
participant  for  costs  associated  with  trans- 
portation, meals,  and  other  reasonable  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  participation 
in  a  program  assisted  under  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  C — American  Conservation  and  Youth 
Corps 

SEC   120.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ameri- 
can Conservation  and  Youth  Service  Corps 
Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  121.  GENERAL  AITHORITY. 

The  Commission  may  make  grants  under 
section  102  to  States  or  local  applicsints,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or  to  the  Director  of 
ACTION  for  the  creation  or  expansion  of 
full-time  or  summer  youth  service  corps  pro- 
grams. 

SEC.  122.  ALLOCATION  OF  FINDS. 

(a)  Competitive  Grant —The  Commission 
shall  award  grants  under  this  subtitle  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  States  or  Indian  tribes 
that  have  submitted  applications  under  sec- 
tion 123. 
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(b)  Direct  Grants.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  State 
that  does  not  apply  for  a  grant  under  this 
subtitle  or  have  an  application  approved 
under  section  123.  the  Commission  may 
award  grants  directly  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  tigencies  within  such  State. 

(2)  EvALOATioN.— The  Commission  shall 
apply  the  criteria  described  in  section  123  in 
determining  whether  to  award  a  grant  to 
such  local  applicants. 

(c)  Limitation.— 

(1)  Capital  equipment.- Not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  assistance  made 
available  to  a  program  agency  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
major  capital  equipment. 

(2)  Administrative  expenses.— Not  to 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance made  available  to  a  program  agency 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  used  for  admin 
istrative  expenses. 

SEC.  123.  state  application. 

(a)  StTBMissioN.- To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subtitle,  a  State  or  Indian 
tribe  (or  a  local  applicant  if  section  122(b) 
applies)  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Commission,  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  re 
quire,  including  the  information  required 
under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  General  Content.— An  application 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  de 
scribe— 

(1)  any  youth  service  corps  program  pro 
posed  to  t)e  conducted  directly  by  such  ap- 
plicant with  assistance  provided  under  thi.s 
subtitle:  and 

(2)  any  grant  program  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted by  such  State  with  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  subtitle  for  the  benefit  of  enti- 
ties within  such  State. 

(c)  Specific  Content.— To  receive  a  grant 
under  this  subtitle  to  directly  conduct  a 
youth  service  corps  program,  each  applicant 
shall  include  in  the  application  submitted 
under  subsection  (a>— 

(Da  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  conducted,  a  plan  for  managing 
and  funding  the  program,  and  a  description 
of  the  types  of  projects  to  be  carried  out.  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  types  and  dura- 
tion of  training  and  work  experience  to  be 
provided  by  such  program; 

(2)  a  plan  for  the  certification  of  the 
training  skills  acquired  by  participants  and 
the  awarding  of  academic  credit  to  partici- 
pants for  comp)etencies  developed  through 
training  programs  or  work  experience  ob- 
tained under  this  subtitle; 

(3)  an  age  appropriate  learning  compo- 
nent for  participants  that  includes  proce- 
dures that  permit  participants  to  reflect  on 
service  experiences: 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the 
proposed  program,  the  length  of  time  that 
the  services  of  such  participants  and  crew 
leaders  will  be  required,  the  support  services 
that  will  be  required  for  such  participants 
and  crew  leaders,  and  a  plan  for  recruiting 
such  participants,  including  educationally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  youth, 
youth  with  limited  basic  skills  or  learning 
disabilities,  youth  with  handicapped  condi- 
tions, suid  youth  who  are  In  foster  care: 

(5)  a  list  of  requirements  to  be  Imposed  on 
the  sponsoring  organizations  of  participants 
In  the  program.  Including  a  requirement 
that  a  sponsoring  organization  that  invests 
In  a  program  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  subtitle,  by  making  a  cash  contribution 


or  by  providing  free  training  to  participants, 
shall  be  given  preference  over  a  sponsoring 
organization  that  does  not  make  such  an  in- 
vestment; 

1 6 1  a  description  of  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointment and  training  of  sufficient  super- 
visory staff  uncluding  participants  who 
have  displayed  exceptional  leadership  quali- 
ties j.  who  shall  provide  for  other  central 
elements  of  a  youth  corps,  such  as  crew 
structure  and  a  youth  development  compo- 
nent: 

(7)  a  description  of  a  plan  to  ensure  the 
on-site  presence  of  knowledgeable  and  com- 
petent supervisory  personnel  at  program  fa- 
cilities: 

(8)  a  description  of  the  facilities,  quarters 
and  board  (in  the  case  of  residential  facili- 
ties i.  limited  and  emergency  medical  care, 
transportation  from  administrative  facilities 
to  work  sites,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices, supplies,  and  equipment  that  will  be 
provided  by  .such  applicant; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  basic  standards  of 
work  requirements,  health,  nutrition,  sani- 
tation, and  safety,  and  the  manner  that 
such  standards  shall  be  enforced: 

(10)  a  description  of  the  plan  to  assign 
participants  to  facilities  as  near  to  the 
homes  of  such  participants  as  is  reasonable 
and  practicable; 

ill)  an  assurance  that,  prior  to  the  place- 
ment of  a  participant  under  this  subtitle, 
the  program  agency  will  consult  with  any 
local  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  program:  and 

112)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  require. 

id)  Grant  F>rogram.— To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  subtitle,  a  State 
shall  establish  and  implement  a  program  to 
make  grants  to  applicants  within  the  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)  and,  in  the  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (a), 
such  State  shall  describe  the  manner  in 
which— 

( 1 )  local  applicants  will  be  evaluated: 

(2)  service  programs  within  the  State  will 
be  coordinated; 

i3i  economically  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth,  including  youth  with 
handicapping  conditions,  youth  with  limited 
basic  skills  or  learning  disabilities,  and 
youth  in  foster  care,  will  be  recruited: 

(4)  programs  that  receive  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  will  be  evaluated: 

(5)  the  State  will  encourage  cooperation 
among  programs  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  subtitle  and  the  appropriate 
State  job  training  coordinating  council  es- 
tablished under  the  Job  Training  and  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.): 

(6)  such  State  will  certify  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  each  participant  and  the 
credit  provided  to  each  participant  for  com- 
petencies developed  through  training  pro- 
grams or  work  experience  obtained  under 
programs  that  receive  assistance  under  this 
subtitle:  and 

1 7)  prior  to  the  placement  of  a  participant 
under  this  subtitle,  the  State  will  ensure 
that  program  agencies  consult  with  each 
local  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work  as  the  work  that  is 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program. 
SEt    124  MK  I  s  uv  pr(k;rams. 

(a)  In  General.— Programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  subtitle  may  carry  out 
activities  that- 

( 1 1  in  the  case  of  conservation  corps  pro- 
grams, focus  on 


(A)  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  the 
Improvement  of  wildlife  habitat,  rangelands, 
parks,  and  recreational  areas; 

(B)  urban  revitalization,  historical  and 
cultural  site  preservation,  rural  revitaliza- 
tion, and  reforestation  of  both  urban  and 
rural  areas: 

(C)  fish  culture,  wildlife  habitat  mainte- 
nance and  improvement,  and  other  fishery 
assistEuice: 

(D)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  im- 
provement: 

(E)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  controls: 

(F)  stream,  lake,  waterfront  harbor,  and 
port  improvement: 

(G)  wetlands  protection  and  pollution  con- 
trol: 

(H)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention and  control; 

(1)  the  improvement  of  abandoned  rail- 
road beds  and  rights-of-way; 

(J)  energy  conservation  projects,  renew- 
able resource  enhancement,  and  recovery  of 
biomass: 

(K)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  land: 

(L)  forestry,  nursery,  and  cultural  oper- 
ations: and 

(M)  making  public  facilities  accessible  to 
Individuals  with  disabilities. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  human  services  corps 
programs,  include  participant  service  in— 

(A)  State,  local,  and  regional  governmen- 
tal agencies: 

(B)  nursing  homes,  hospices,  senior  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  local  libraries,  parks,  recre- 
ational facilities,  day  care  centers,  programs 
serving  individuals  with  handicapped  condi- 
tions, and  schools; 

(C)  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  penal 
and  probation  systems; 

(D)  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
primarily  focus  on  social  service: 

(E)  activities  that  focus  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  improvement  of  public  facilities, 
neighborhood  improvements,  literacy  train- 
ing that  benefits  educationally  disadvan- 
taged individuals,  weatherization  of  and 
basic  repairs  to  low-income  housing,  energy 
conservation  (including  solar  energy  tech- 
niques), removal  of  architectural  barriers  to 
access  by  handicapped  individuals  to  public 
facilities,  and  conservation,  maintenance,  or 
restoration  of  natural  resources  on  publicly 
held  lands:  and 

(P)  any  other  nonpartisan  civic  activities 
and  services  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  of  a  substantial  social  benefit  in 
meeting  unmet  human,  educational,  or  envi- 
ronmental needs  (particularly  needs  related 
to  poverty)  or  in  the  community  where  vol- 
unteer service  is  to  be  performed:  or 

(3)  encompass  the  focuses  and  services  de- 
scribed In  both  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Ineligible  Service  Categories.— To  be 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  sub- 
title, the  activities  conducted  through  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  conducted  by  any— 

( 1  >  business  organized  for  profit; 

(2)  labor  union; 

(3)  partisan  political  organization; 

(4)  organization  engaged  in  religious  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  activities  do  not  involve 
any  religious  functions:  or 

(5)  domestic  or  personal  service  company 
or  organization. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Service.— No  partici- 
pant shall  perform  services  in  any  project 
for  more  than  a  1-year  period. 


SEC.  125.  RELATED  PROGRAMS. 

An  activity  administered  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  is  operated  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  program  eligible  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  subtitle,  is  encour- 
aged to  use  services  available  under  this  sub- 
title. 

SEC.  126.  PIBLK  LA.NDS  OR  INDIAN  LANDS. 

(a)  Limitation.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  through  a  grant  provided  under 
this  subtitle,  a  program  shall  carry  out  ac- 
tivities on  public  lands  or  Indian  lands,  or 
result  in  a  public  benefit. 

(b)  Review  or  Applications.— In  review 
ing  applications  submitted  under  section  123 
that  propose  programs  or  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  public  lands  or  Indian  lands,  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(c>  Consistency.— A  program  carried  out 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  subtitle 
for  conservation,  rehabilitation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  any  public  lands  or  Indian  lands 
shall  be  consistent  with— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  law  and  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  management  and  administration 
of  such  lands,  and  all  other  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law;  and 

(2)  all  management,  operational,  and 
other  plans  and  documents  that  govern  the 
administration  of  such  lands. 

(d)  Reservation.— The  Commission  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year 
under  section  401(a)(2)  to  make  grants 
under  this  subtitle  for  Federal  disaster 
relief  programs. 

SEC.  127.  training  AND  EDICATION  SERVICES 

(a)  Assessment  or  Skills.— Each  program 
agency  shall  assess  the  educational  level  of 
participants  at  the  time  of  their  entrance 
into  the  program,  using  any  available 
records  or  simplified  assessment  means  or 
methodology  and  shall,  where  appropriate, 
refer  such  participants  for  testing  for  specif- 
ic learning  disabilities. 

(b)  Enhancement  or  Skills.— Each  pro- 
gram agency  shall,  through  the  programs 
and  activities  administered  under  this  sub- 
title, enhance  the  educational  skills  of  par- 
ticipants. 

(c)  Provision  of  Pre-Service  and  In-Serv- 
ice Training  and  Education.— 

(1)  Requirement.— Each  program  agency 
shall  use  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  as- 
sistance made  available  to  such  agency 
under  this  subtitle  In  each  fiscal  year  to  pro- 
vide pre-servlce  and  In-servlce  training  and 
educational  materials  and  services  for  par- 
ticipants in  such  a  program.  Program  par- 
ticipants shall  be  provided  with  Information 
concerning  the  benefits  to  the  community 
that  result  from  the  activities  undertaken 
by  such  participants. 

(2)  Agreements  roR  academic  study.— A 
program  agency  may  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  academic  Institutions  or  educa- 
tion providers,  including— 

(A)  local  education  agencies; 

(B)  community  colleges: 

(C)  4-year  colleges: 

(D)  area  vocational-technical  schools:  and 

(E)  community  based  organizations: 

to  evaluate  the  basic  skills  of  partlclptints 
and  to  make  academic  study  available  to 
participants  to  enable  such  participants  to 
upgrade  literacy  skills,  to  obtain  high  school 
diplomas  or  the  equivalent  of  such  diplo- 
mas, to  obtain  college  degrees,  or  to  en- 
hance employable  skills. 

(3)  Counseling.— Career  and  educational 
guidance  and  counseling  shall  he  provided 


to  a  participant  during  a  period  of  in-service 
training  as  described  In  this  subsection. 

(4)  Priority  for  participants  without 
high  school  diplomas.— a  program  agency 
shall  give  priority  to  participants  who  have 
not  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  diploma,  in  providing 
services  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Post-Service  Education  and  Training 
Assistance.— 

(1)  Use  of  funds.— A  program  that  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  subtitle  shall 
use  not  less  than  10  percent  of  such  assist- 
ance to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  131  for  post-service  education  and 
training  assistance. 

(2)  AcrriviTiEs.— The  activities  conducted 
under  this  section  may  Include  activities 
available  to  an  eligible  participant  under  In- 
service  education  and  training  assistance 
programs,  career  and  vocational  counseling, 
assistance  In  entering  a  program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1501  et  seq.).  and  assistance  for  other  activi- 
ties considered  appropriate  for  such  partici- 
pant by  the  appropriate  program  agency 
and  the  Commission. 

(e)  Standards  and  Procedures.— 

( 1 )  Consistency  with  State  and  local  re- 
quirements.—Appropriate  State  and  local 
officials  shall  certify  that  standards  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of 
academic  credit  and  the  certification  of  edu- 
cational attainment  in  programs  conducted 
under  subsection  (c)  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  applicable  State  and  local 
law  and  regulations. 

(2)  Academic  standards.— The  standards 
and  procedures  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  provide  that  an  Individual  serving  in  a 
program  that  receives  assistance  under  this 
subtitle— 

(A)  who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate, 
participate  in  an  educational  curriculum  so 
that  such  individual  can  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  diploma; 
and 

(B)  may  arrange  to  receive  academic 
credit  in  recognition  of  the  education  and 
skills  obtained  from  service  satisfactorily 
completed. 

SEC.  128.  AMOINT  OF  AWARD. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  a  grant  to 
be  awarded  to  an  applicant  under  this  sub- 
title, the  Commission  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  number  of  the  unemployed  youth 
population  of  the  area  to  be  served:  and 

(2)  the  type  of  project  or  service  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  401(a)(2). 

SEC  129.  PREFERENCE  FOR  CERTAIN  PROJECTS. 

In  the  consideration  of  applications  sub- 
mitted under  section  123,  the  Commission 
shall  give  preference  to  programs  that— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public: 

(2)  will  instill  a  work  ethic  and  a  sense  of 
public  service  in  the  participants: 

(3)  will  be  labor  intensive,  and  Involve 
youth  operating  in  crews: 

( 4 )  can  be  planned  and  Initiated  promptly: 
and 

(5)  will  enhance  skills  development  and 
educational  level  and  opportunities  for  the 
participants. 

SEC   130   AGE  AND  CITIZENSHIP  CRITERIA  FOR  EN- 
ROLLMENT 

Enrollment  in  programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  subtitle  shall  be  limited 
to  Individuals  who,  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment, are— 

(1)  not  less  than  16  years  nor  more  than 
25  years  of  age,  except  that  summer  pro- 
grams may  include  individuals  not  less  than 


15  years  nor  more  than  21  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  enrollment  of  such  Individ- 
uals; and 

(2)  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  (including  those  citizens  of  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau)  or  lawful 
permanent  resident  aliens  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  131.  POST-8ERVIC-E  BENEFITS. 

The  program  agency  shall  provide  post- 
service  education  and  training  benefits 
(such  as  scholarships  and  grants)  for  each 
participant  in  an  amount  that  Is  not  In 
excess  of  $100  p>er  week,  or  in  excess  of 
$5,000  p>er  year,  whichever  Is  less. 

SEC.  132.  LIVING  ALU)WANCE. 

(a)  Pull-Time  Service.— 

(1)  In  general.— Prom  assistance  provided 
under  this  subtitle,  each  participant  in  a 
full-time  youth  service  corps  program  that 
receives  assistance  under  this  subtitle  shall 
receive  a  living  allowance  of  not  more  than 
an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)). 

(2)  Non-F^ederal  sources.— Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  ( 1 ).  a  program  agency  may 
provide  participants  with  additional 
amounts  that  are  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

(b)  Reduction  in  Existing  Program  Bene- 
fits.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  t)e  con- 
strued to  require  a  program  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  de- 
crease any  stipends,  salaries,  or  living  allow- 
ances provided  to  participants  under  such 
program. 

(c>  Health  Insurance.— In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  subsection 
(a),  program  agencies  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide health  Insurance  to  each  participant  in 
a  full-time  youth  service  corps  program  who 
does  not  otherwise  have  access  to  health  in- 
surance. 

(d)  Facilities.  Services,  and  Supplies.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— The  program  agency  may 
deduct,  from  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c)  to  a  participant,  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  costs  of  the  rates  for 
any  room  and  board  that  is  provided  for 
such  participant  at  a  residential  facility. 

(2)  Evaluation.— The  program  agency 
shall  establish  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tions and  rates  under  paragraph  (1)  after 
evaluating  the  costs  of  providing  such  room 
and  board  to  the  participant. 

1 3)  Duties  of  program  agency.— A  pro- 
gram agency  may  provide  facilities,  quar- 
ters, and  board  and  shall  provide  limited 
and  emergency  medical  care,  transportation 
from  administrative  facilities  to  work  sites, 
and  other  appropriate  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment  to  each  participant. 

(e)  Guidance  and  Placement.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  program  agency 
shall  provide  such  job  and  educational  guid- 
ance and  pl{u;ement  Information  and  assist- 
ance for  each  participant  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary, including  referrals  of  such  participants 
to  organizations  where  such  participants 
may  receive  basic  skills  training  or  be  tested 
and  receive  services  for  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities. 

(2)  Coordination  with  other  entities.— 
Assistance  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  coordination  with  appropriate 
State.  l<x:al,  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

SEC  133.  JOINT  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Development— The  Commission  may 
develop.  In  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
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other  Federal  agencies,  regulations  designed 
to  permit,  where  appropriate,  joint  pro- 
grams in  which  activities  supported  with  as- 
sistance made  available  under  this  subtitle 
are  coordinated  with  activities  supported 
with  assistance  made  available  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  heads  of  such 
agencies  (including  the  Job  Training  Part 
nership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)). 

(b)  Standards.— Regulations  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  establish  stand 
ards  for  the  approval  of  joint  programs  that 
meet  both  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
purposes  of  such  statutes  under  which  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  support  such 
projects. 

SEC.  \U.  FEDERAL  .A.ND  STATE  E.MPLOYEF  STATl  S 

(a)  In  General.— Participants  and  crew 
leaders  shall  \x  responsible  to.  or  t>e  the  re- 
sponsibility of,  the  program  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program  on  which  such  partici- 
pants, crew  leaders,  and  volunteers  work. 

(b)  Non-Pkderal  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  a  participant  or 
crew  leader  in  a  program  that  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  con 
sidered  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment. 

(2)  Work-related  injury.— For  purposes 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  compen 
sation  of  Federal  employees  for  work  inju- 
ries, a  participant  or  crew  leader  serving  in  a 
program  that  receives  assistance  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  considered  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  8101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  that  subchapter  shall  apply. 
except— 

(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty",  as 
used  in  such  subchapter,  shall  not  include 
an  act  of  a  participant  or  crew  leader  while 
absent  from  the  assigned  post  of  duty  of 
such  participant  or  crew  leader,  except 
while  participating  in  an  activity  authorized 
by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a  program  agency  (including  an  activity 
while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
such  post  of  duty):  and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  that  the  employment  of  the  injured 
participant  or  crew  leader  is  terminated. 

(3)  Tort  claims  procedure.- For  purposes 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims  procedure,  a 
participant  or  crew  leaders  assigned  to  a 
youth  service  corp»s  program ^hall  be  consid- 
ered an  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee 
of  the  government"  as  defined  in  section 
2671  of  such  title. 

(4)  Allowance  for  quarters.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  5911  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  allowances  for  quar- 
ters, a  participant  or  crew  leader  shall  be 
considered  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section. 

Subtitle  D — National  and  Community  Service 

SEC.  140.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act". 

SEC.  141.  GENERAL  AITHORITV 

The  Commission  may  make  grants  under 
section  102  to  States  for  the  creation  of  fuU- 
and  part-time  national  and  community  serv- 
ice programs. 


SEC.  142.  (;r.ants 

(a)  Term  or  Grant —The  term  of  a  grant 
awarded  under  section  141  shall  not  extend 
beyond  September  30.  1991. 

(bi  Criteria  for  Receiving  Applica- 
tions.-In  determining  whether  to  award  a 
grant  to  a  State  under  section  141.  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider— 

( 1 1  the  ability  of  the  proposed  program  of 
such  State  to  serve  as  an  effective  model  for 
a  large-scale  national  service  program; 

i2i  the  quality  of  the  application  of  such 
State,  including  the  plan  of  such  State  for 
training,  recruitment,  placement,  and  data 
collection; 

'3)  the  extent  that  the  proposed  program 
builds  on  existing  programs;  and 

i4)  the  expediency  with  which  the  State 
proposes  to  make  the  program  operational. 
<c)  Diversity.— The  Commission  shall 
ensure  that  programs  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subtitle  are  geographically  di- 
verse and  include  programs  in  both  urban 
and  rural  States. 

idi  Alternative  Voucher  Option  Limit- 
ed.—The  Commission  shall  ensure  that  not 
to  exceed  25  percent  of  States  receiving  a 
Krant  under  section  141  are  authorized  to 
exercise  the  alternative  voucher  authorized 
under  section  146(e)(3>. 

(e)  Composition  of  Programs.— The  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  that  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  programs  that  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  include  full-time, 
part-time  and  special  senior  service  partici- 
pants. 

if  I  State  Application  for  Grant.— To  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  section  141.  a  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Commission,  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commission  may  reasonably  require,  includ- 
ing— 

(Da  description  of  the  State  administra- 
tive plan  for  the  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram with  assistance  provided  under  this 
subtitle,  including  such  functions,  if  any. 
that  will  be  earned  out  by  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  pursuant  to  a 
grant  or  contract; 

I  2)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  ethnically  and  economically  diverse 
group  of  participants,  including  economical- 
ly and  educationally  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, college-bound  youth,  individuals  with 
handicapping  conditions,  youth  in  foster 
care,  and  employed  individuals,  shall  be  re- 
cruited and  selected  for  participation  in  a 
program  receiving  assistance  under  this  sub- 
title; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  procedures  for 
training  supervisors  and  participants  and 
for  supervising  and  organizing  participants 
in  such  program; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to 
ensure  that  the  program  provides  partici- 
pants with  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
their  service  experience; 

<5)  a  description  of  the  geographical  areas 
within  such  State  in  which  the  program 
would  be  operated  to  provide  the  optimum 
match  t)etween  the  need  for  services  and 
the  anticipated  supply  of  participants; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  plan  for  placing 
such  participants  in  teams  or  making  indi- 
vidual placements  in  such  program; 

(7)  assurances  that,  prior  to  such  place- 
ment, the  State  will  consult  with  any  local 
labor  organization  representing  employees 
in  the  area  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  program; 

(8)  assurances  that,  prior  to  such  place- 
ment, such  State  wUi  consult  with  employ- 


ees at  the  proposed  project  site  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  similar  work  as  that 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  program: 

(9)  a  description  of  the  anticipated 
number  of  full-  and  part-time  participants 
and  special  senior  service  members  in  such 
program: 

(10)  a  plan  for  the  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion of  sponsoring  organizations  that  will  re- 
ceive participants  under  programs  that  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  subtitle: 

(U)  a  description  of  the  procedures  for 
matching  such  participants  with  such  spon- 
soring organizations: 

(12)  a  description  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  assure  that  sponsoring  organizations 
that  are  not  matched  with  participants  shall 
be  provided  with  information  concerning 
the  VISTA  program  and  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et 
seq.); 

(13)  the  State  budget  for  the  program: 

( 14)  a  description  of  whether  the  State  de- 
sires to  exercise  the  voucher  alternative 
option  authorized  under  section  146(e)(3): 

(15)  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  program 
and  assurances  that  such  State  will  fully  co- 
operate with  any  evaluation  undertaken  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  178; 
and 

(16)  any  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  reasonably  require. 

(g)  Number  of  States.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
ensure  that  not  more  than  five  States  are 
authorized  to  operate  full-time  programs 
and  not  more  than  five  States  are  author- 
ized to  operate  part-time  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1991  under  this  subtitle. 

(2)  Single  program.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  (1),  a  State  operating  a  single  na- 
tional service  program  with  both  full-  and 
part-time  options  shall  be  counted  as  a 
State  operating  a  full-time  program  and  a 
State  operating  a  part-time  program. 

(3)  Cooperative  arrangement.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  (1).  a  State  operat- 
ing a  national  service  program  involving  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  a  multi-State 
organization  or  with  sites  in  more  than  one 
State  shall  be  counted  as  a  single  State. 

SEC   143.  TYPES  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— a  participant  in  a  pro- 
gram that  receives  assistance  under  this 
subtitle  shall  perform  national  service  to 
meet  unmet  educational,  human,  environ- 
mental, and  public  safety  needs,  especially 
those  needs  relating  to  poverty. 

(b)  Types  of  National  Service.— National 
service  performed  under  subsection  (a)  may 
include— 

(1)  educational  service,  such  as  service  in 
literacy  programs,  the  Head  Start  program 
(as  established  under  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9831))  and  other  early  childhood  edu- 
cation programs,  tutorial  assistance,  and 
service  in  schools,  libraries,  and  adult  educa- 
tion centers; 

(2)  human  service,  such  as— 

(A)  service  in  hospitals,  hospices,  clinics, 
community  health  centers,  public  health  or- 
ganizations, facilities  serving  individuals 
with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
homes  for  elderly  individuals,  programs 
serving  individuals  with  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and  child-care  programs:  and 

(B)  service  in  programs  to  assist  elderly, 
disabled,  poor,  and  homeless  individuals,  in- 
cluding programs  to  build,  restore,  and 
maintain  housing  for  poor  or  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  self-help  programs; 


(3)  environmental  service,  such  as  service 
in  programs  to  conserve,  recycle,  maintain, 
and  restore  natural  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  environments,  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities,  and  to  encourage  community 
Ijetterment  or  l)eautification: 

(4)  public  safety  service,  including  place- 
ment with  police  and  fire  departments, 
courts,  the  border  patrol,  and  prisons:  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  special  senior  service 
members,  service  to  assist  a  State  in  admin- 
istering a  program,  including  mentoring,  su- 
pervision, and  other  functions. 

SEC.  144.  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

(a)  Length  or  Service.- 

(1)  Part-time.— An  individual  performing 
part-time  national  service  under  this  sub- 
title shall  agree  to  perform  community  serv- 
ice for  not  less  than  2  years. 

(2)  Full-time.— An  individual  performing 
full-time  national  service  under  this  subtitle 
shall  agree  to  perform  community  service 
for  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than  2 
years,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Individual. 

(3)  Special  senior  service.— A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tional service  under  this  subtitle  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  time  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Partial  Completion  of  Service.— If 
the  State  releases  a  participant  from  com- 
pleting a  term  of  service  in  a  program  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  subtitle  for 
compelling  personal  circumstances  as  dem- 
onstrated by  such  participant,  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide  such  participant  with  that 
portion  of  the  financial  assistance  described 
in  section  146  that  corresponds  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  service  obligation  completed  by 
such  individual. 

(c)  Terms  of  Service.— 

(1)  Part-time.— A  participant  performing 
part-time  national  service  under  this  sub- 
title shall  serve  for— 

(A)  2  weekends  each  month  and  2  weeks 
during  the  year;  or 

(B)  an  average  of  9  hours  per  week  each 
year  of  service. 

(2)  Full-time.— A  participant  performing 
full-time  national  service  under  this  subtitle 
shall  serve  for  not  less  than  40  hours  per 
week  each  year  of  service. 

(3)  Special  senior  service.— A  special 
senior  service  participant  performing  na- 
tional service  under  this  subtitle  shall  serve 
either  part-  or  full-time  as  permitted  by  the 
Commission. 

SEC.  145.  ELIGIBILITY. 

(a)  Part-time.— 

(1)  Requirements.— An  individual  may 
serve  in  a  part-time  national  service  pro- 
gram under  this  subtitle  if  such  individual— 

(A)  is  17  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

(B)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(2)  Priority.— In  selecting  applicants  for 
a  part-time  program.  States  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  applicants  who  are  currently  em- 
ployed. 

(b)  Pull-time.— An  individual  may  serve  in 
a  full-time  national  service  program  under 
this  subtitle  if  such  individual— 

(1)  is  17  years  of  age  or  older. 

(2)  has  received  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  diploma,  or  agrees  to 
achieve  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  diploma  while  participating  in 
the  program;  and 

(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(c)  Special  Senior  Service.— An  individual 
may  serve  as  a  special  senior  service  member 
under  this  subtitle  if  such  individual— 

( 1 )  is  60  years  of  age  or  older,  and 


(2)  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  for  special 
senior  service  membership  established  by 
the  Commission. 

SEC.  14«.  VOCCHERS. 

(a)  Part-time.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection  (d). 
the  Commission  shall  annually  provide  to 
each  part-time  participant  a  non-transferra- 
ble  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value  to  (2,000 
for  each  year  of  service  that  such  partici- 
pant provides  to  the  program. 

(2)  Waiver.— A  State  may  apply  for  a 
waiver  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  voucher 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  an  amount 
that  is  equal  in  value  to  not  less  thsm  the 
average  annual  tuition  and  required  fees  at 
4-year  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  such  State. 

(3)  CoNSTRUcnriON.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State 
from  using  funds  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  to  increase  the  amount  of  a 
voucher  provided  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  described  in  such 
paragraph. 

(b)  Full-time.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  subsection  (d). 
the  Commission  shall  annually  provide  to 
each  full-time  participant  a  non-transferra- 
ble  voucher  that  is  equal  in  value  to  $5,000 
for  each  year  of  service  that  such  partici- 
pant provides  to  the  program. 

(2)  Waiver.— A  State  may  apply  for  a 
waiver  to  reduce  the  amount  of  a  voucher 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  to  an  amount 
that  is  equal  in  value  to  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  tuition,  required  fees,  and 
room  and  board  costs  at  4-year  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  such 
State. 

(3)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State 
from  using  funds  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources  to  increase  the  amount  of  a 
voucher  provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  described  in  such 
paragraph. 

(c)  Special  Senior  Service  Participant.— 
A  special  senior  service  participant  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  a  voucher  under  this 
section. 

(d)  Indexing —The  Commission  shall  in- 
crease the  value  of  vouchers  provided  under 
this  section  in  each  fiscal  year  based  on  the 
increase  in  the  costs  associated  with  attend- 
ing a  4-year  institution  of  higher  education 
during  that  fiscal  year.  The  Commission 
shall  determine  such  increases  in  costs 
based  on  information  made  available  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

(e)  Use  of  Voucher.— 

(1)  Part-time.— A  voucher  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  only  he  used  for— 

(A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder- 
al or  non-Federal  sources: 

(B)  downpayment  or  closing  costs  associat- 
ed with  purchasing  a  first  home: 

(C)  downpayment.  closing  costs,  or  other 
costs  associated  with  purchasing  a  small 
business  concern:  or 

(D)  tuition  at  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  full-time  basis,  or  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  full-time  participa- 
tion in  an  apprenticeship  program  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency. 

(2)  Full-time.— A  voucher  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  only  be  used  for— 

(A)  payment  of  a  student  loan  from  Feder- 
al or  non-Federal  sources: 

(B)  downpayment  or  closing  costs  associat- 
ed with  purchasing  a  first  home; 


(C)  downpayment,  closing  costs,  or  other 
costs  associated  with  purchasing  a  small 
business  concern:  or 

(D)  tuition,  room  and  board,  books  and 
fees,  and  other  costs  associated  with  attend- 
ance (pursuant  to  section  472  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  108711))  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  full-time  participation  in  an  appren- 
ticeship program  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency. 

(3)  Alternative  voucher  option.— A  State 
administering  a  full-time  national  service 
program  under  this  subtitle  may  apply  to 
the  Commission  for  authorization  to  offer 
an  alternative  voucher  option  limiting  the 
use  of  vouchers  for  education,  housing,  or 
costs  associated  with  the  purchase  of  a 
small  business  concern,  including  downpay- 
ment or  closing  costs. 

(4)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(a)(1)). 

SEC.  147.  LIVING  ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  Pull-Time  Service.— 

(1)  In  general.— From  assistance  provided 
under  this  subtitle,  each  participant  in  a 
full-time  national  service  program  receiving 
assistance  under  this  subtitle  shall  receive  a 
living  allowance  of  not  more  than  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
line  for  a  family  of  two  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)). 

(2)  Non-Federal  sources.— Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  ( 1 ).  a  program  agency  may 
provide  participants  with  additional 
amounts  that  are  made  available  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

(b)  Reduction  in  Existing  Program  Bene- 
fits.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  program  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  de- 
crease any  stipends,  salaries,  or  living  allow- 
ances provided  to  participants  under  such 
program. 

(c)  Health  Insurance.— In  addition  to  the 
living  allowance  provided  under  sut>section 
(a),  grantees  are  encouraged  to  provide 
health  insurance  to  each  participant  in  a 
full-time  national  service  program  who  does 
not  otherwise  have  access  to  health  insur- 
ance. 

(d)  Special  Senior  Service  Participant.— 

(1)  Full-time.— Each  full-time  special 
senior  service  participant  shall  receive  a 
living  allowance  equal  to  the  living  allow- 
ance provided  to  full-time  participants 
under  subsection  (a),  and  such  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Commission  considers  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  a  special  senior  service 
participant  to  carry  out  the  service  obliga- 
tion of  such  participant. 

(2)  Part-time.— Each  part-time  special 
senior  service  participant  shall  receive  a 
living  allowance  equal  to  a  share  of  such  al- 
lowance offered  to  a  full-time  special  senior 
service  participant  under  paragraph  (1). 
that  has  been  prorated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  such  part-time  participant 
serves  in  the  program,  and  such  other  assist- 
ance that  the  Commission  considers  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  a  special  senior 
service  participant  to  carry  out  the  service 
obligation  of  such  participant. 

SEC.  148.  TRAINING 

(a)  Program  Training.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  participant  shall  re- 
ceive 3  weeks  of  training  provided  by  the 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
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(2)  COKTEHTS  or  TRAINING  SESSION.— Each 
training  session  described  in  paragraph  <  1 1 
shall- 

(A)  orient  each  participant  in  the  nature, 
philosophy,  and  purpose  of  the  program; 

(B)  build  tm  ethic  community  service:  and 

(C)  train  each  participant  to  effectively 
perform  the  assigned  program  task  of  such 
participant  by  providing— 

(i)  general  training  in  citizenship  and  civic 
and  community  service;  and 

(ii)  if  feasible,  specialized  training  for  the 
type  of  national  service  that  each  parttci 
pant  will  perform. 

<b)  Additional  Training— Each  State 
may  provide  additional  training  for  partici 
pants  as  such  State  determines  necessary. 

(c>  Agency  or  Organization  Training.- 
Each  participant  shall  receive  training  from 
the  sponsoring  organization  in  skills  rele 
vant  to  the  work  to  be  conducted. 

SEC.  I«.  PIBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP. 

The  Commission  shall  consider  and  devel 
op  opportunities  for  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  entities  in  the  funding 
and  implementation  of  a  program  receiving 
assistance  under  this  subtitle,  including 
cost-sharing  arrangements  with  sponsoring 
organizations. 

SEC.  IS«.  IN-SERVICE  EDICATION  BENEFITS 

Each  State  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  shall  provide  to  each  partici- 
pant enrolled  in  a  full-time  program  in-serv 
ice  educational  services  and  materials  to 
enable  such  participant  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent  of  such  di 
ploma. 

Subtitle  E— Innovative  Service  Progranis 
SEC.  lU.  GENERAL  AITHORITY 

The  Commission  may  make  grants  under 
section  102  to  States  for  the  creation  of  in 
novative    national    and    community    service 
programs. 
SEC.  i«i.GRA.vrs. 

<a)     Criteria     for     Receiving     Applica- 
tions.—In  determining  whether  to  award  a 
grant  to  a  State  under  section  160.  the  Com 
mission  shall  consider- 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  proposed  program  of 
such  State  to  serve  as  an  effective  model  for 
other  States: 

(2)  the  quality  of  the  application  of  such 
SUte.  including  the  plan  of  such  State  for 
training,  recruitment,  placement,  and  data 
collection: 

(3)  the  extent  that  the  proposed  program 
builds  on  existing  progrsuns;  and 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  re- 
sponds to  State  and  community  human, 
educational,  environmental  and  public 
safety  needs  in  an  innovative  manner. 

(c)  State  Application  for  Grant.— To  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  subtitle,  a  State 
shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Commis 
sion.  an  application  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commission  may  reasonably  require,  in- 
cluding— 

(Da  description  of  the  proposed  program 
to  be  established  with  assistance  provided 
under  the  grant: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  human,  education 
al.  environmental  or  public  safety  service 
that  participants  will  perform  and  the  State 
or  community  need  that  will  be  addressed 
under  such  proposed  program: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  target  population 
of  participants  and  how  they  will  be  recruit 
ed: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  procedure  for 
training  supervisors  and  participants  and 
for  supervising  and  organizing  participants 
in  such  proposed  program; 


<5t  a  description  of  the  procedures  to 
ensure  that  the  proposed  program  provides 
participants  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  their  service  experiences; 

i6)  a  description  of  any  stipend  or  benefit 
that  participants  will  receive,  if  any; 

(7)  an  estimate  of  the  anticipated  number 
of  participants  and  the  anticipated  number 
of  hours  of  .service  such  participants  will 
perform; 

1 8)  a  description  of  the  State  budget  for 
the  program; 

19 1  assurances  that,  prior  to  the  placement 
of  a  participant  in  a  project,  the  State  will 
consult  with  any  local  labor  organization 
representing  employees  in  the  area  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work  as  that 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  such  project: 
and 

(10)  assurances  that,  prior  to  the  place- 
ment of  a  participant  in  a  project,  the  State 
will  consult  with  employees  at  the  proposed 
project  site  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  by  such  project. 

Subtitle  K— .Xdmini.strative  Provinions 
SE(     170.  LIMITATION  ON  Nl  MBEK  OK  GRANTS. 

'a)  In  General. -The  Commission  shall 
not  award  more  than  one  grant  during  each 
fiscal  year  to  each  State  under  section  102. 

lb)  Number  of  Applications.— In  submit- 
ting applications  for  a  grant  under  section 
102.  a  State  shall  consolidate  all  of  the  ap- 
plications of  such  State  for  the  conduct  of 
programs  under  subtitles  B  through  E,  into 
a  single  application  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  subtitles. 

<c)  Multiple  Use. -A  grant  awarded  under 
section  102  to  a  State  may  be  used  by  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  applications 
consolidated,  submitted,  and  approved 
under  subtitles  (Bi  through  lE). 
SEt    171    REPORTS 

(&>  State  Reports.— 

(1)  In  CENERAL.-Each  State  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  to  the  Commission,  an  annual 
report  concerning  the  status  of  the  national 
and  community  service  programs  that  re- 
ceive assistance  under  such  title  in  such 
State. 

'2)  Local  grantees— Each  State  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  title  to  supply  such  information 
to  the  State  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  to  complete  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  including  a  comparison  of 
actual  accomplishments  with  the  goals  es- 
tablished for  the  program,  the  number  of 
participants  in  the  program,  the  number  of 
senice  hours  generated,  and  the  existence 
of  any  problems,  delays  or  adverse  condi- 
tions that  have  affected  or  will  affect  the 
attainment  of  program  goals. 
(3)  Report  demonstrating  compliance.— 
<A)  In  general. -Each  State  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title  shall  include  infor- 
mation in  the  report  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  demonstrates  the  compliance 
of  the  State  with  the  provisions  of  section 
176  and  113(9). 

'B)  Local  grantees. -Each  State  may  re- 
quire local  grantees  to  supply  such  informa- 
tion to  the  State  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  State  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  1 1 ). 

<4)  Availability  of  REPORT.-Reports  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  on  request, 
(b)  Report  to  Congress.— 
(1)  In  GENERAL-Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  ap- 
propriate   authorizing    and    appropriation 
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Committees  of  Congress,  a  report  concern- 
ing the  programs  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Content.— Reports  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  a  summary  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  State  re- 
ports submitted  under  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  reflect  the  findings  and  actions  taken 
as  a  result  of  any  evaluation  conducted  by 
the  Commission. 

SEC.  172.  SCPPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  to  supplement 
the  level  of  State  and  local  public  funds  ex- 
pended for  services  of  the  type  assisted 
under  this  title  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Aggregate  Expenditure.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular program,  if  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  such  program  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  services  are  to  be  provided  will  not  be 
less  than  the  aggregate  expenditure  for 
such  program  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  ex- 
cluding the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  and  any  other  amounts  used  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  costs  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  title. 

SEC.  17.3.  prohibition  ON  I  SE  OK  Kl  NI)S 

(a)  In  General.— Assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  used  by  pro- 
gram participants  and  program  staff  to- 

(1)  provide  religious  instruction,  conduct 
worship  services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of 
proselytization: 

<2)  assist,  promote,  or  deter  union  organiz- 
ing: and 

(3)  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  ac- 
tivity designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
an  election  to  Federal  office  or  the  outcome 
of  an  election  to  a  State  or  local  public 
office. 

<b)  Contracts  or  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.— A  program  that  receives 
assist  under  this  title  shall  not  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  services  or  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

SEC   174   NONDISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  assistance  provided 
under  this  title  shall  constitute  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  purposes  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S  C  2000d 
et  seq.).  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (20  U.S.C.  1681  et  seq  )  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  701  et 
seq.),  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42 
U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.),  and  the  regulations 
issued  under  such  Acts. 

(b)  NoNDiscRiMiNATioN.-Any  individual 
with  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
a  program  that  receives  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  participants  to  such  program  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin 
sex.  age.  handicap,  or  political  affiliation. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section  that  shall  include  provisions  for 
sOmmary  suspension  of  assistance  for  not 
more  than  30  days,  on  an  emergency  basis 
until  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
can  be  provided. 

SEC    175.  NOTICE,  HEARING,  AND  GRIEVANCE  PRO- 
CEDIRES 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Suspension  of  payments. -The  Com- 
mission may  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  suspend  or  terminate  pay- 
ments under  a  contract  or  grant  providing 
assistance  under  this  title  whenever  the 
Commission  determines  there  is  a  material 
failure  to  comply  with  this  title  or  the  appli- 
cable   terms   and   conditions   of   any   such 


grant  or  contract  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

(2)  Procedures  to  ensure  assistance.— 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  procedures 
to  ensure  that— 

(A)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  title  except,  in  emergency  situations,  a 
suspension  may  be  granted  for  30  days:  and 

(B)  assistance  provided  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to 
comply  with  applicable  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  title  unless  the  recipient  of 
such  assistance  has  been  afforded  reasona- 
ble notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and 
fair  hearing. 

(b)  Hearwgs.— Hearings  or  other  meetings 
that  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(c)  Transcript  or  Recording.— A  tran- 
script or  recording  shall  be  made  of  a  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  individ- 
ual. 

(d)  State  Legislation.— Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  en- 
actment of  State  legislation  providing  for 
the  implementation,  consistent  with  this 
title,  of  the  programs  administered  under 
this  title. 

(e)  Grievance  Procedure— 

(1)  In  general.— State  and  local  applicants 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  procedure  to  adju- 
dicate grievances  from  participants,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals concerning  programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  including  griev- 
ances regarding  proposed  placements  of 
such  participants  in  such  projects. 

(2)  Deadline  for  grievances.— Except  for 
a  grievance  that  alleges  fraud  or  criminal 
activity,  a  grievance  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  oc- 
currence. 

(3)  Deadline  for  hearing  and  decision.— 

(A)  Hearing.— A  hearing  on  any  grievance 
conducted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
conducted  not  later  than  30  days  of  filing 
such  grievance. 

(B)  Decision.— A  decision  on  any  griev- 
ance shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  grievance. 

(4)  Arbitration.- 

(A)  In  general.— On  the  occurrence  of  an 
adverse  grievance  decision,  or  60  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  grievance  if  no  decision 
has  been  reached,  the  party  filing  the  griev- 
ance shall  be  permitted  to  submit  such 
grievance  to  binding  arbitration  before  a 
qualified  arbitrator  who  is  jointly  selected 
and  independent  of  the  interested  parties. 

(B)  Deadline  for  proceeding.— An  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  shall  be  held  not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  request  for  such  arbitra- 
tion. 

(C)  Deadline  for  decision.— A  decision 
concerning  such  grievance  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  such  ar- 
bitration proceeding. 

(D)  Cost.— The  cost  of  such  arbitration 
proceeding  shall  be  divided  evenly  between 
the  parties  to  the  arbitration. 

(5)  Proposed  placement— If  a  grievance  is 
filed  regarding  a  proposed  plaicement  of  a 
participant  in  a  program  that  receives  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  such  placement 
shall  not  be  made  unless  it  is  consistent 
with  the  resolution  of  the  grievance  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(6)  Rekksies.— Remedies  for  a  grievance 
filed  under  this  subsection  Include— 


(A)  suspension  of  payments  for  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(B)  termination  of  such  payments:  and 

(C)  prohibition  of  such  placement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5). 

SEC.    ITS.    NONDCPLICATION    AND    NONDISPLACE- 
MENT. 

(a)  Nonduplication.— 

( 1)  In  general.— Assistance  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  only  for  a  program 
that  does  not  duplicate,  and  is  in  addition 
to,  an  activity  otherwise  available  in  the  lo- 
cality of  such  program, 

(2)  Private  nonprofit  entity.— Assistance 
made  available  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
provided  to  a  private  nonprofit  entity  to 
conduct  activities  that  are  the  same  or  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  activities  provided 
by  a  State  or  local  government  agency  that 
such  entity  resides  in.  unless  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  are  met. 

(b)  Nondisplacement.— 

(1)  In  general.— An  employer  shall  not 
displace  an  employee  or  position,  including 
partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  in 
hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits,  as  a 
result  of  the  use  by  such  employer  of  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Service  opportunities.— A  service  op- 
portunity shall  not  be  created  under  this 
title  that  will  infringe  in  any  manner  on  the 
promotional  opportunity  of  an  employed  in- 
dividual. 

(3)  Limitation  on  services.— 

(A)  Duplication  of  services.— A  partici- 
pant in  a  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  perform  any  serv- 
ices or  duties  or  engage  in  activities  that 
would  otherwise  be  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee as  part  of  the  assigned  duties  of  such 
employee. 

(B)  Supplantation  of  hiring.- A  partici- 
pant in  any  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  perform  any  serv- 
ices or  duties  or  engage  in  activities  that  will 
supplant  the  hiring  of  employed  workers. 

(C)  Duties  formerly  performed  by  an- 
other employee.— A  participant  in  any  pro- 
gram receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  perform  services  or  duties  that 
have  been  performed  by  or  were  assigned  to 
any— 

(i)  presently  employed  worker; 

(ii)  employee  who  recently  resigned  or  was 
discharged: 

(iii)  employee  who  is  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  force; 

(iv)  employee  who  is  on  leave  (terminal. 
temporary,  vacation,  emergency,  or  sick):  or 

(v)  employee  who  is  on  strike  or  who  is 
being  locked  out. 

SEC.  177  state  advisory  BOARD 

(a)  Formation  of  Board.— Each  State  that 
applies  for  assistance  under  this  title  is  en- 
couraged to  establish  a  State  Advisory 
Board  for  National  and  Community  Service. 

(b)  Members.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  State  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  appoint  members  to  such  Advisory 
Board  from  among— 

(A)  representatives  of  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering community  service,  youth  serv- 
ice, education,  social  service,  and  job  train- 
ing programs:  and 

(B)  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
agencies  working  with  youth,  community- 
based  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  students,  teachers.  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs  as  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.).  full- 
time  youth  service  corps  programs,  school- 


based  community  service  programs,  higher 
education  institutions,  local  educational 
agencies,  volunteer  public  safety  organiza- 
tions, educational  partnership  progr&nis, 
and  other  organizations  working  with  volun- 
teers. 

(2)  Balance  of  membership.— To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  State  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  ensure  that  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Board  is  balanced  according  to 
race,  ethnicity,  and  gender, 

(c)  Duties  of  Board.— A  State  Advisory 
Board  for  National  and  Community  Service 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  assist 
the  State  agency  administering  a  program 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  in— 

(1)  coordinating  programs  that  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  title  and  related  pro- 
grams within  the  State: 

(2)  disseminating  information  concerning 
service  programs  that  receive  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(3)  recruiting  participants  for  programs 
that  receive  assistance  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  developing  programs,  training  meth- 
ods, curriculum  materials,  and  other  materi- 
als and  activities  related  to  programs  that 
receive  assistance  under  this  title. 

SEC.  178.  EVALl  ATION. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  Commission  shall 
provide,  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  that  re- 
ceive assistance  under  this  title,  including 
evaluations  that  measure  the  impact  of 
such  programs,  to  determine— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
achieving  stated  goals  and  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  such; 

(2)  for  purposes  of  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (h).  the  impact  of  such  programs, 
in  each  State  in  which  a  program  is  con- 
ducted, on  the  ability  of— 

(A)  the  VISTA  and  older  American  volun- 
teer programs  (established  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4950  et  seq.)); 

(B)  each  regular  component  of  the  armed 
forces  (as  defined  in  section  101(4)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code); 

(C)  each  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
armed  forces  (as  described  in  section  216(a) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code);  and 

(D)  the  Peace  Corps  (as  established  by  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)): 

to  recruit  individuals  residing  in  such  State 
to  serve  in  such  program;  and 

(3)  the  structure  and  mechanisms  for  de- 
livery of  services  for  such  programs. 

(b)  Comparisons.— The  Commission  shall 
provide  for  inclusion  in  the  evaluations  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  where  appropri- 
ate, comparisons  of  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams with  individuals  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  such  programs. 

(c)  Conducting  E^fALUATiONS.- Evalua- 
tions of  programs  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
t>e  conducted  by  individuals  who  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  administration  of  such 
program. 

(d)  Program  Objectives —The  Commis- 
sion shall  ensure  that  programs  that  receive 
assistance  under  subtitle  D  are  evaluated  to 
determine  their  effectiveness  in— 

( 1 )  recruiting  and  enrolling  diverse  partici- 
pants in  such  programs,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  145.  based  on  eco- 
nomic background,  race,  ethnicity,  age.  mar- 
ital status,  education  levels,  and  handicap; 

(2)  promoting  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  each  participant  in  such  programs, 
based  on  earning  a  high  school  diploma  or 
the   equivalent   of  such   diploma  and   the 
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future   enrollment   and   completion   of   in- 
creasingly higher  levels  of  education; 

(3)  encouraging  each  participant  to 
engage  in  public  and  community  service 
after  completion  of  the  program  based  on 
career  choices  and  service  in  other  service 
programs  such  as  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  Program  and  older  American 
volunteer  programs  established  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4950  et  seqJ.  the  Peace  Corps  las  es 
tablished  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C 
2501  et  seq.)).  the  military,  and  part-time 
volunteer  service: 

(4)  promoting  of  positive  attitudes  among 
each  participant  regarding  the  role  of  such 
participant  in  solving  community  problems 
based  on  the  view  of  such  participant  re- 
garding the  personal  capacity  of  such  par- 
ticipant to  improve  the  lives  of  others,  the 
responsibilities  of  such  participant  as  a  citi 
zen  and  community  member,  and  other  fac- 
tors; 

(5)  enabling  each  participant  to  finance  a 
lesser  portion  of  the  higher  education  of 
such  participant  through  student  loans; 

(6)  providing  services  and  projects  that 
benefit  the  community; 

<7)  supplying  additional  volunteer  assist- 
ance to  community  agencies  without  over- 
loading such  agencies  with  more  volunteers 
than  can  effectively  be  utilized; 

(8)  providing  services  and  activities  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  by  em- 
ployed workers  and  that  will  not  supplant 
the  hiring  of,  or  result  in  the  displacement 
of.  employed  workers  or  impair  the  existing 
contracts  of  such  workers;  and 

(9)  attracting  a  greater  number  of  citizens 
to  public  service,  including  service  in  the 
active  and  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  National  Guard,  the  Peace 
Corps  (as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)),  and  the  VISTA 
and  older  American  volunteer  programs  es- 
tablished under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4950  et  seq). 

(e)  Comparison  of  Procram  Models.— The 
Commission  shall  evaluate  and  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  different  program  models  In 
meeting  the  program  objectives  described  in 
subsection  (d)  including  full-  smd  part-time 
programs,  programs  involving  different 
types  of  national  service,  programs  using 
different  recruitment  methods,  programs  of 
fering  alternative  voucher  options,  and  pro- 
grams utilizing  individual  placements  and 
teams. 

(f )  Obtaining  Information.— 

(1)  In  gknehal.— In  conducting  the  evalua- 
tions required  under  subsection  (d).  the 
Commission  may  require  each  program  par- 
ticipant and  State  or  local  applicant  to  pro- 
vide such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Confidentiality. —The  Commission 
shall  keep  information  acquired  under  this 
section  confidential. 

(g)  Dkadlinx.- The  Commission  shall  com- 
plete the  evaluations  required  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Retorts.- 

(1)  Initial  report.— Not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  first 
program  Is  Initiated  under  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress,  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tions conducted  under  subsection  (a)(2)  with 
respect  to  the  first  18  months  after  such  ini- 
tiation date. 


SE(     I7S.  KN(iA(;EMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS. 

A  state  shall  not  engage  a  participant  to 
.serve  in  any  program  that  receives  assist- 
ance under  this  title  unless  and  until 
amounts  have  been  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 401  for  the  provision  of  vouchers  and 
for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  ex- 
penses and  costs  associated  with  such  partic- 
ipant. 

SEC.     ISO.     SATiONAl.    SERVK  E     DEMONSTRATIO.N 
PR(>(.KAM  AMENDMENTS. 

la)  Treatment  of  Education  and  Housing 
Voucher.— For  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  programs  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
1070  et  seq.)  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act"),  vouchers  received 
under  this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  esti- 
mated financial  assistance  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 428(a)(2)(CKi)  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  (20 
use.  1078(a)<2)(C)(i)).  except  that  in  no 
case  shall  such  a  voucher  be  considered  as— 

( 1 1  annual  adjusted  family  income  as  de- 
fined in  section  411F(1)  of  subpart  1  of  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a-6); 
or 

(2)  total  income  as  defined  in  section 
480(a)  of  part  F  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1087vv(a)). 

lb)  Treatment  of  Stipend  for  Living  Ex- 
penses.—In  no  case  shall  stipends  received 
under  this  Act  be  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  expected  family  contribution  or 
independent  student  status  under— 

1 1 )  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1070a  et  seq.);  or 

(2)  part  F  of  title  IV  of  .such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087kk  et  seq). 

(c)  Contingent  Extension.— Section  414 
of  the  General  Education  I*rovisions  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1226a)  shall  apply  to  this  Act. 

SE<     ISI    PARTNERSHIPS  WITH  SCH«K)US. 

(a)  Definitions— As  used  in  this  section; 

il)  Partnership  program.- The  term 
"partnership  program"  means  a  cooperative 
effort  between  an  agency  or  department  of 
the  Federal  government  and  an  educational 
institution  to  enhance  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. 

(2)  School  volunteer.— The  term  "school 
volunteer"  means  an  individual,  beyond  the 
age  of  compulsory  schooling,  working  with- 
out financial  remuneration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professional  staff  within  a  school  or 
school  district. 

(bi  Design  of  Programs.— The  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  and  department  shall 
design  an  implement  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy to  involve  employees  of  such  agencies 
and  departments  in  partnership  programs 
with  elementary  schools  and  secondary 
schools.  Such  strategy  shall  include— 

(Da  review  of  existing  programs  to  identi- 
fy and  expand  the  opportunities  for  such 
employees  to  be  school  volunteers; 

(2)  the  designation  of  a  senior  official  in 
each  such  agency  and  department  who  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  school  volun- 
teer and  partnership  programs  in  each  such 
agency  and  department  and  for  developing 
school  volunteer  and  partnership  programs: 
and 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  employees  of 
such  agencies  suid  departments  to  partici- 
pate in  school  volunteer  and  partnership 
programs. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  on  a 
regular  basis  thereafter,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  and  department  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
implementation  of  this  section. 


SEC.  182.  SERVICE  AS  TITORS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  a  service  opportunity  through 
which  a  part-time  participant  serves  as  a 
classroom  tutor  under  the  supervision  of  a 
certified  professional  shall  be  considered  an 
acceptable  placement  if  the  requirements  of 
section  176(b)(1)  and  (2)  and  section  173  are 
met. 

SEC.  183.  CONFORMING  A.MENDMENTS. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  411F(9)  (20  U.S.C.  1070a- 
6(9)),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

■(F)  Annual  adjusted  family  income  does 
not  include  any  stipend  received  by  a  partic- 
ipant a  programs  established  under  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990,": 

(2)  in  section  411F(12)(B)(vi)  (20  U.S.C. 
1070a-6(12)(B)(vi)).  by  striking  "(including 
all  sources  of  resources  other  than  par- 
ents)" and  inserting  "(including  all  sources 
of  resources  other  than  parents  and  sti- 
pends received  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
a  program  established  under  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990."; 

(3)  in  section  480(f)  (20  U.S.C.  1087vv(f)), 
by- 

(A)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and":  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(3)  any  stipend  received  by  a  participant 
in  a  program  established  under  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990.":  and 

(4)  in  section  480(d)(2)(F)  (20  U.S.C. 
1087vv(d)(2)(F)).  by  inserting  after  "other 
than  parents"  "and  stipends  received  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  a  program  estab- 
lished under  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990)". 

Subtitle  G — Commigaion  on  .National  and 
Community  Service 

SEC.  190.  COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  AND  COMMl  - 
NITY  SERVICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  Commission  on  National  and  Community 
Service  that  shall  administer  the  programs 
established  under  this  title. 

(b)  Board  of  Directors.— 

(1)  Composition —The  Commission  shall 
be  administered  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Board")  that  shall  be  composed  of  21 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  be  individuals  who  have  extensive 
experience  in  volunteer  and  service  opportu- 
nity programs  and  who  represent  a  broad 
range  of  viewpoints.  The  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  balanced  according  to  the 
race,  ethnicity  and  gender  of  its  members. 

(2)  Political  parties.- Not  more  than  11 
members  of  the  Board  shall  belong  to  the 
same  political  party. 

(3)  Terms.— Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  except 
that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4).  eleven  of  the  Initial  members  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year,  as 
designated  by  the  President. 

(4)  Vacancies.— 

(A)  In  general.— As  vacancies  occur  on  the 
Board,  new  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of 
such  member  was  appointed. 


(5)  Chairperson.— The  Board  shall  elect  a 
chairperson  and  vice-chairF)erson  from 
among  Its  membership. 

(6)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  not 
less  than  three  times  each  year.  The  Board 
shall  hold  additional  meetings  if  seven 
members  of  the  Board  request  such  meet- 
ings In  writing.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(7)  Expenses.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  on  the 
business  of  the  Board,  members  of  such 
Board  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  is 
authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

(c)  Duties.— The  Board  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning  developments  in  national  and 
community  service  that  merit  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress: 

(2)  design  and  administer  the  programs  or 
initiatives  established  under  this  title: 

(3)  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  in  administering  programs  that  re- 
ceive assistance  under  title  I: 

(4)  may  delegate  authority  to  administer 
the  programs  established  under  this  title  to 
any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the  Federal 
government,  on  the  agreement  of  such 
agency  or  entity,  as  the  Board  determines 
appropriate: 

(5)  shall  provide,  directly  or  through  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations with  extensive  experience  in  serv- 
ice programs,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States,  school  and  community-based 
service  programs,  full-time  youth  service 
corps,  and  national  service  demonstration 
programs: 

(6)  shall  arrange  for  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams established  under  this  title,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  178: 

(7)  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  evaluating  the  effect  of  the  nation- 
al service  demonstration  program  on  the  re- 
cruitment efforts  of  the  active  and  reser\e 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces:  and 

(8)  carry  out  any  other  activities  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Executive  Director  of  the  Board.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint 
an  individual  to  serve  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Director"). 

(2)  Duties.— The  Director  shall  advise  the 
Board  concerning  developments  in  volun- 
teer or  national  service  that  the  Director  de- 
termines merits  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
identify  promising  service  initiatives,  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Board  with  the 
work  of  other  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
service  activities  and  In  the  design  of  a  com- 
petitive grant  to  provide  assistance  as  au- 
thorized under  this  title. 

(e)  Technical  Employees —The  Director 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  appoint 
not  more  than  10  technical  employees  to  ad- 
minister the  Committee.  Such  employees 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  that  shall  not 
exceed  2  years,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(f)  Clearinghouses.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  provide 
assistance  to  not  less  than  three  national  or 
regional  service  clearinghouses. 

(2)  Public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies.—Public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 


that  have  extensive  experience  in  communi- 
ty service,  adult  volunteer  and  partnership 
programs,  youth  service,  and  other  volun- 
teer programs  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  FUNCTION  OF  clearinghouses.— Nation- 
al and  regional  clearinghouses  that  receive 
assistance  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  assist  State  and  local  community  serv- 
ice programs  with  needs  assessments  and 
planning: 

(B)  conduct  research  and  evaluations  con- 
cerning community  service: 

(C)  provide  leadership  development  and 
training  to  State  and  local  community  serv- 
ice program  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
participants; 

(D)  administer  award  and  recognition  pro- 
grams for  outstanding  community  service 
programs  and  participants:  and 

(E)  facilitate  communication  amongst 
community  service  programs  and  partici- 
pants. 

(4)  Grants.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Board  may  make 
grants  to  national  model  service  programs. 

(B)  Eligibility.— States,  education  insti- 
tutions, local  government  agencies,  commu- 
nity-based agencies,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  consortia  composed  thereof  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(C)  Dissemination  of  information.— The 
Board  shall  widely  disseminate  information 
concerning  national  model  service  programs 
that  receive  assistance  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

(5)  Innovative  curriculum  materials.— 
The  Board  may  make  grants  for  the  devel- 
opment of  innovative  curriculum  materials 
for  use  in  youth  community  service  and 
adult  volunteer  partnership  programs. 

(g)  Presidential  Awards  for  Services.— 

( 1 )  Presidential  awards.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
make  Presidential  Awards  for  service  to  in- 
dividuals demonstrating  outstanding  com- 
munity service  and  to  outstanding  service 
programs. 

(B)  Number  of  awards.— The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  one  Individual  and  one 
program  award  in  eawih  Congressional  dis- 
trict, and  one  Statewide  program  award  in 
each  State. 

(C)  Consultation.— The  President  shall 
consult  with  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
and  with  the  Board,  in  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals and  programs  for  Presidential 
Awards. 

(D)  Participants  in  programs.— An  indi- 
vidual receiving  an  award  under  this  subsec- 
tion need  not  be  a  participant  in  a  program 
assisted  under  this  title. 

(2)  Information.— The  President  shall 
ensure  that  Information  concerning  individ- 
uals and  programs  receiving  awards  under 
this  subsection  is  widely  disseminated. 

(h)  Detail  of  Employees.— Any  Federal 
government  employee  may  be  detailed  to 
the  Commission  without  payment  of  reim- 
bursement to  the  detailing  agency.  Such 
detail  of  a  Federal  employee  shall  not  result 
in  the  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege  of  such  employee. 

(i)  Limitation.— In  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commission  shall  limit  the  value  of  any 
benefits  conferred  under  this  Act.  to  an 
amount  that  Is  not  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  and  If  the  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  requires  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  described  In  this 
subsection,  such  benefits  shall  be  reduced  to 


the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS  OF  EXISTING 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

sec  201.  REFERENCES. 

Whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Subtitle  A— Higher  Education 

SEC    210.  INNOVATIVE  PROJECTS  FOR  COMMINITY 
SERVICE. 

(a)  Purpose.— Section  1061  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1135e)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projects  in  exchange"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  activities  before,  during,  or 
after  the  completion  of  such  student's 
higher  education.". 

(b)  Use  or  Grants— Section  1062  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1135e-l>  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

•sec.  1062  innovative  prtuects  for  commcnl 
t^  service. 

"(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to.  and 
enter  into  contracts  with,  institutions  of 
higher  education  (including  combinations  of 
such  institutions),  and  other  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  working  in 
partnership  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, for  purposes  Including— 

■(  1 )  encouraging  students  to  participate  in 
community  service  activities  that  will  engen- 
der a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  the  community: 

"(2)  encouraging  students  to  assist  In  the 
teaching  of  individuals  with  limited  basic 
skills  or  an  inability  to  read  and  write: 

"(3)  creating  opportunities  for  students  to 
engage  in  community  ser\'ice  activities  In  ex- 
change for  financial  assistance  that  reduces 
the  debt  acquired  by  students  In  the  course 
of  completing  postsecondary  education: 

"(4)  encourEiging  student-initiated  and  stu- 
dent designated  community  service  projects; 
and 

(5)  encouraging  the  Integration  of  com- 
munity service  into  academic  curricula. 

"(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— 
(1)  Application —No  grant  may  be  made, 
and  no  contract  may  be  entered  Into,  under 
this  section  unless  an  application  Is  made  to 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  Improvement 
of  Postsecondary  Education  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Director')  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  contained  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  require.  Such  applications  shall 
Include  plans  that  describe  the  manner  In 
which  appropriate  training  Is  to  be  provided 
to  participants  and  supervisors. 

"(2)  Advise.— Consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1003(c),  the  National  Board 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Eklucation  shall  advise  the  Direc- 
tor on  programs,  priorities,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  projects  developed  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

"(3)  Technical  employees.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  Secretary  may  ap- 
point, for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  2  years, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  technical  employ- 
ees to  administer  this  part  who  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51.  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  such 
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title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(B)  LmiTAnoN.— The  Secretary  may  ap 
point  not  more  than  1  technical  employee 
for  each  $3,000,000  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1063. 

"(4)   AMPLICATION    or   OTHER    SECTION.— The 

provisions  of  section  1004(b)  shall  apply  tu 
Krants  made  under  this  section. 

"(5)  Construction. —Nothing  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  to  offer  academic 
credit  as  a  requirement  of  receiving  assist 
ance  under  this  part.". 

Subtitir  B — State  Student  Incentive  Grant  and 
Work  Study  Pronramii 

SEf.  220.  ADDITIONAL  RESERVATION  roR  (  A.MPl  S 
BASED  COMMl'NITY  WORK  LEAKNINI. 
STIDV  JOBS 

Section  415B(a)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070c-l(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)(A)  If  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subpart  exceeds  $75,000,000. 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  415(C)(bK3)(A).  allot 
50  percent  of  such  excess  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  described  in  section 
415(CKb)(3)(B). 

•■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  allot 
ment  required  under  subparagraph  lAi 
based  on  the  number  of  students  participat- 
ing in  campus-based  community  work  learn- 
ing study  Jobs  assisted  under  this  subpart  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  students  participating  in  such  jobs  in  all 
States. 

SEC.  n\.  WORK  STlDV  PROCRA.MS. 

<a)  Work  Study  Programs.— Section 
443(b)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2753(b)(5)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  70  percent  for 
academic  year  1990-1991"  and  inserting  70 
percent  for  academic  years  1990-1991  and 
1991-1092.  and  60  percent  for  academic  year 
1992-1993". 

(b)  Community  Service  Learning  Pro- 
grams.—Section  443(b)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "90"  and  inserting 
"100". 

SEC.  212.  PIBLIC  HEALTH  A.MENDMENT 

Section  361(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\- 
ice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  264(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law,  the". 

Subtitle  C— Publication 

SEC.  230.  INFORMATION  FOR  STl'DENTS. 

(a)  INSTITUTIONAL  AND  FINANCIAL.— Section 
485<aXl)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1092(a)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(L)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  students  receiving  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  or 
direct  student  loans  under  pari  E  of  this 
title,  or  both,  may— 

"(I)  obtain  deferral  of  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (as  established  by  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  or 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.).  or  for  com- 
parable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  for  a 
tax-exempt  organization  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness,  and 


(li)  obtain  partial  cancellation  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  use  2501  et  seq.))  or  under  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42 
U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  " 

(b>  Participation  Agreements.- Section 
487ia)<7)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1094(a)(7)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "particularly  the 
requirements  of  sulwection  (a)(l)(L)  of  such 
.section". 

SE<    13\   EXIT  COINSKLIN*;  FOR  BORROWERS 

Section  485(b)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092(b))  is  amended - 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  student  may  obtain  partial  cancellation 
or  defer  repayment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(as  established  by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.))  or  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  et  seq.)  or  for  comparable  full-time 
ser\'ice  as  a  volunteer  for  a  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization of  demonstrated  effectiveness.". 

SK(     2.32    DEPARTMENT  INFOR.MATION  ON  DEFER 
MENTS  AND  (ANCELLATIO.NS. 

Section  485(d)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
last  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall  provide  information 
concerning  the  specific  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  students  may  obtain  partial 
cancellation  or  defer  repayment  of  loans  for 
service  under  the  Peace  Corr)s  Act  (as  estab- 
lished by  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.))  and  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.) 
or  for  comparable  full-time  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer with  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness,  shall  indicate 
(in  terms  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage)  the 
maximum  level  of  compensation  and  allow- 
ances that  a  student  borrower  may  receive 
from  a  tax-exempt  organization  to  qualify 
for  a  deferment,  and  shall  explicitly  state 
that  students  may  qualify  for  such  partial 
cancellations  or  deferments  when  they  serve 
as  a  paid  employee  of  a  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation.". 

SEC.  233.  DATA  ON  DEFERMENTS  AND  CANCELLA- 
TIONS. 

Section  485B(a)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1092b(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

( 3 )  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  the  exact  amount  of  loans  partially 
canceled  or  in  deferment  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et 
seq.)),  for  service  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et 
seq.),  and  for  comparable  full-time  service  as 
a  volunteer  for  a  tax-exempt  organization  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness.". 

Subtitle  D — Direct  Loang  to  Students  in 
inititutiong  of  Higher  Education 
SEC  240.  LOAN  CANCELLATION  AITHORIZED. 

(a)  Cancellation  for  Certain  Service.- 
Section  465(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.1087ee(a)(2))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  as  a  full-time  volunteer  in  service 
comparable  to  service  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (E)  for  an  organization  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  1986". 

(b)  Cancellation  Percentage.— Section 
465(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087ee(a)(3)(A))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (III); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Iv)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  service  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate 
of  15  percent  for  the  first  or  second  year  of 
such  service  and  20  percent  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  such  service.". 

SEC.  241.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  240 
shall  apply  only  to  loans  made  to  cover  the 
costs  of  instruction  for  periods  of  enroll- 
ment beginning  on  or  after  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle  to  individ- 
uals who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date. 

Subtitle  E — Loan  Forgiveneii8 
SEC.  250.  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
432  (20  U.S.C.  1082)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■SEC.    432A.    treatment    OF    STIDENTS    VOLtN- 
TEERS. 

■■(a)  In  General.— Notwitiistanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  except  subsection  (c), 
a  loan  insurable  under  section  427,  or  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  of  a  State, 
institution,  or  organization  under  section 
428,  shall  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
student  borrower  who,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repayment  period,  agrees  in 
writing  to  volunteer  for  service  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  or 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  or  for  compa- 
rable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  with  a 
tax  exempt  organization  of  demonstrative 
effectiveness,  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  percent  of  the  amount 
of  loans  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

'■(b)  Partial  Cancellation  Authority.— 

•(1)  Agreement.- The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  student 
borrower  described  in  section  427(a)(2)(H) 
or  428(b)(l)(V)  under  which  the  borrower 
shall  agree  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  or 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.)  or  for  compa- 
rable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  with  a 
tax-exempt  organization  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

■(2)  Assurances.— The  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  pro- 
visions designed  to  assure  that— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  will  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  the  percent  of  any  loan  made, 
insured,  or  guaranteed  under  this  part, 
except  those  described  in  sections  428A, 
428B  and  428C.  pursuant  to  the  schedule  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(B)  the  student  borrower  who  fails  to  vol- 
unteer for  service  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  assume  the  obligation  of 
paying  the  amount  of  any  such  loan  attrib- 


utable to  the  period  for  which  the  student 
borrower  failed  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment. 

(3)  Payment.— The  Secretary  shall  in 
each  fiscal  year  pay  to  the  holder  of  each 
loan  for  which  the  Secretary  assumes  re- 
sponsibility under  this  subsection  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  (5). 

■(4)  Waiver  or  suspension.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  waive  or  suspend  any  obligation 
of  service  or  payment  of  any  loan  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  which  the  United  States  is 
entitled  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  compliance 
by  an  Individual  with  the  agreement  is  im- 
possible or  would  Involve  extreme  hardship 
to  the  individual. 

■■(5)  Amount  ok  payment.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  percentage  of  a 
loan  that  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  15  percent 
for  the  first  or  second  year  of  service  and  20 
percent  for  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  serv- 
ice as  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

'■(B)  Interest.— If  a  portion  of  the  loan  is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
for  any  year,  the  entire  amount  of  interest 
on  such  loan  which  accrues  for  such  year 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(C)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
refunding  of  any  repayment  on  the  loan. 

■■(c)  Limitation.— In  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  value  of  any  bene- 
fits conferred  under  this  section  to  an 
amount  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  section,  and  if  the  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  requires  amounts 
in  excess  of  this  limitation  described  in  this 
subsection,  such  benefits  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. ■'. 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Student  Volunteer.— 

(A)  Note.— Section  427(a)(2)(B)(ii)  of  such 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1077(a)(2)(B)(ii))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'that'  a  comma  and  the 
following:  ■■subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (H),". 

(B)  Payment  by  federal  government.— 
Section  427(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1077(a)(2)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by- 

(i)  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (G); 

(ii)  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(ill)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■'(H)  complies  with  section  432A.". 

(2)  Federal  payment  to  reduce  inter- 
est.— 

(A)  Insurance  program  requirement.— 
Section  428(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1078(b)(1)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■■paragraph"  the  following:  ■■and  subject  to 
subparagraph  (V)". 

(B)  Paybcent  by  pederal  government.— 
Section  428(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1078(b)(1)(D))  is  amended  by— 

(i)  striking  out  ■■and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (T); 

(11)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (U)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  ■■and";  and 

(ill)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

•'(V)  complies  with  section  432A.'". 

SEC.  2SI.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  250 
shall  apply  only  to  loans  made  to  cover  the 
costs  of  instruction  for  periods  of  enroll- 
ment beginning  on  or  after  30  days  after  the 


date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  Individuals 
who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date. 


TITLE  III- 


■POINTS  OF  LIGHT  INITIATIVE 
EOINDATION 


SE(   301   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Points  of 
Light  Initiative  Foundation  Act ". 

SEC  302.  FINDINGS  AND  PIRPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.- Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  community  service  and  service  to 
others  is  an  integral  part  of  American  tradi- 
tion; 

(2)  existing  volunteers  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams should  be  praised  for  their  efforts  in 
helping  and  serving  others; 

(3)  the  definition  of  a  successful  life  In- 
cludes service  to  others; 

(4)  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
volunteer  their  time  and  energies  in  commu- 
nity service  efforts; 

(5)  if  asked  to  volunteer  or  participate  in 
community  service,  most  Americans  will  do 
so; 

(6)  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
volunteer  their  resources  and  energies  and 
should  encourage  volunteer  and  community 
service  among  their  members,  employees, 
affiliates:  and 

(7)  volunteer  and  community  service  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  complement  and  not 
replace  governmental  responsibilities. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title- 

(1)  to  encourage  every  American  and 
every  American  institution  to  help  solve  our 
most  critical  social  problems  by  volunteer- 
ing their  time,  energies  and  services 
through  community  service  projects  and  ini- 
tiatives; 

(2)  to  identify  successful  and  promising 
community  service  projects  and  initiatives, 
and  to  disseminate  information  concerning 
such  projects  and  initiatives  to  other  com- 
munities in  order  to  promote  their  adoption 
nationwide;  and 

(3)  to  discover  and  encourage  new  leaders 
and  develop  individuals  and  institutions 
that  serve  as  strong  examples  of  a  commit- 
ment to  ser\'ing  others  and  to  convince  all 
Americans  that  a  successful  life  includes 
serving  others. 

SEC.  303.  establishment. 

There  is  established  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  "Points  of  Light  Ini- 
tiative Foundation"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  the  "Foundation").  The 
Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  this  section,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code  501  et  seq.). 

SEC.  304.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  Composition.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  management  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  "Board")  that  shall  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  19  and  not  more  than  25  mem- 
l)ers. 

(2)  Appointment.— 

(A)  By  President.— The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  \x  appointed  by  the  President. 
Such  members  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to 
ensure  a  broad  bipartisan  representation,  in- 
cluding women  and  minorities,  of  groups 
and  individuals  associated  with  volunteer 
and  community  service. 

(B)  Criteria.- In  appointing  members 
under  this  paragraph,  the  President  shall 
consider  individuals  who— 

(i)  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
existing  volunteer  and  community  service 
programs: 


(II)  are  capable  of  bringing  significant  re- 
sources, expertise,  and  experience  to  the 
Foundation;  or 

(ill)  have  a  significant  Interest  in  promot- 
ing community  service  and  volunteerlam, 

(C)  United  States  Omcms.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
President  may  appoint  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

(3)  Chairperson —The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  to  serve 
as  Chairperson. 

(4)  Honorary  chairperson.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  as  the  Honorary  Chairper- 
son of  the  Foundation. 

(5)  Term.— Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  paragraph,  each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  a  2  year  term.  The  terms 
of  such  members  shall  be  staggered  by  I 
year  Intervals  to  provide  for  continuity  In 
the  management  of  the  Foundation, 

(b)  Compensation  and  Expenses.- 

(1)  No  compensation.— Members  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Expenses.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  on  the 
business  of  the  Board,  members  of  such 
Board  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  is 
authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

(c)  Board  Authority;  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions; Quorum.— 

(1)  Authority— The  Board  shall  manage 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Foundation. 

(2)  Rules  and  regulations.— The  Board 
may  prescribe,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  that  govern  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  be  conducted  and  in  which  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Foundation  by  law 
may  be  exercised. 

(3)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Executive  Committee.— The  Board 
may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  or 
any  other  such  committees  or  establish  such 
affiliated  groups  to  carry  out  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Foundation. 

SEC.  305.  employees. 

(a)  Appointment.— The  Board  shall  ap- 
point a  President  or  an  Executive  Director, 
and  may  appoint  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  Foundation,  for  such  terms  and  at 
such  rates  of  compensation  as  are  fixed  by 
the  Board.  Such  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  civil  service  regu- 
lations and  requirements. 

(b)  Other  Personnel  and  Services.— The 
Board  may  request  the  assistance  of  person- 
nel and  the  use  of  services  from  other  public 
and  private  corporations  and  agencies.  Such 
personnel  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board  and  without  compensation  from  the 
Foundation. 

SEC.  306.  POWERS  AND  Fl7«CTIONS. 

The  Foundation,  in  addition  to  the  other 
powers  and  functions  provided  for  in  this 
title— 

( 1 )  shall  have  p€n>etual  succession,  except 
that  such  Foundation  may  be  dissolved  by 
an  Act  of  Congress: 

(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  may  make  and  perform  contracts  and 
other  agreements  with  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, or  other  entity  and  with  any  gov- 
ernment agency; 

(4)  may  acquire  by  purchase,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  gift,  or  otherwise  lease,  hold,  and 
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Improve,  such  real  and  personal  property  as 
the  Board  finds  to  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation: 

(5)  may  accept  money,  funds,  property, 
and  services  of  every  kind  by  grift,  devise,  be- 
quest, grant,  or  otherwise: 

(6)  may  establish  and  operate  such  pro- 
grams, adopt  such  policies,  and  pursue  such 
activities  as  may  be  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Board  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation:  and 

(7)  shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carrying 
out  its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

SKC.  J»7.  PRINCIPAL  A.ND  BRANCH  OFFICES. 

The  Foundation  shall  establish  a  principal 
office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  may 
establish  such  branch  offices  or  other  of- 
fices in  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  where  the  Foundation  may 
carry  out  its  operations. 

SEC.    3*8.    NONPROFrr   NATIRE   OF  THE   FOINDA 
TION. 

<a)  Ik  General.— The  Foundation  shall  be 
a  nonprofit  corporation  and  shall  have  no 
capital  stock. 

(b)  RrvEirnE  and  Earnings.— No  part  of 
the  revenue,  earnings,  or  other  income  or 
property  of  the  Foundation  shall  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
the  officers,  or  the  employees  of  the  Foun- 
dation, iuid  such  revenue,  earnings  or  other 
income,  or  property  shall  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  CoNTLiCT  OF  INTEREST.— No  member  of 
the  Board,  officer  or  employee  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, participate  in  the  deliberation  or  the 
determination  of  any  question  affecting  the 
personal  interests  of  such  members,  officer 
or  employee  or  the  interests  of  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  organization  in  which 
such  members,  officer  or  employee  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  Interested. 

(d)  CoNTRiBDTiONS.— The  Foundation 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  elective 
public  office. 

SEC.  M*.  EXEMPTION  FROIH  TAX. 

The  Foundation,  including  its  income, 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  imposed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  authority. 

SEC.  110.  OVERSIGHT. 

The  Board  shall  use  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  401(a)(7)  to— 

( 1 )  prepare  and  submit,  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
an  annual  report  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  such: 

(2)  procure  audits  of  its  activities  by  the 
Comptroller  General:  and 

(3)  participate  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  budget  review  process. 

SEC  311.  ANNl'AL  BUDGET. 

The  Foundation  shall  establish  an  annual 
budget  for  use  in  allocating  amounts  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation  under  section 
401(aK7).  The  Foundation  may.  in  each 
fiscal  year,  supplement  the  appropriation 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  section  (a) 
with  private  resources. 

TITLE  IV— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Ih  General,- There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
$50,000.00  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  of  which  the 
Secretary  shall  make  available— 


(1)  to  carry  out  subtitle  B  of  title  I, 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991: 

(2)  to  carry  out  subtitle  C  of  title  I. 
$14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991: 

(3)  to  carry  out  subtitle  D  of  title  I. 
$14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991: 

(4)  to  carry  out  subtitle  E  of  title  I. 
$400,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991; 

<5)  to  carry  out  subtitle  G  of  title  I. 
$800,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  $1,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991: 

(6)  to  establish  clearinghouses  under  sec- 
tion 190(f).  $800,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1991:  and 

<7)  to  carry  out  title  III.  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(b)  Points  of  Light  Foundation.— If  any 
amounts  made  available  under  subsection 
<a)(7)  are  not  used  by  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation,  such  amounts  shall  be  made 
available  to  carry  out  subtitles  B.  C.  and  D 
of  title  I  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

ic)  Unused  Appropriations.— If  an 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  is  not  appropriated,  or  is  ap- 
propriated but  not  expended  in  such  fiscal 
year,  such  amount  shall  remain  available  to 
be  appropriated,  or  expended,  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
permitted  and  that  the  technical 
change  to  conform  his  amendment 
with  the  substitute  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  still  has 
the  floor. 

amendment  NO.   1262 

(Purpose:  To  allow  religious  organizations 
that   receive  Federal   financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  keep  their  religious  iden- 
tity and  maintain  a  moral  climate  in  their 
programs  and  activities) 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.   Mr.   President, 
with  that  understanding,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  fo  fits 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong! (for  himself).  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  McConnell,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1262  to  the  commit- 
tee modified  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  2.  after  the  word  "needs" 
insert  the  following:  ".  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  churches  and  other  religious  en- 
tities": 

On  page  8.  line  9.  after  the  words  "second- 
ary school"  insert  the  following:  ".  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  private  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  schools": 


On  page  10.  line  6.  after  the  words  "public 
or  private  agencies"  insert  the  following:  ". 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  churches  and 
other  religious  entities": 

On  page  36,  line  3,  strike  "any  religious 
function"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "the 
use  of  funds  provided  under  this  title  by 
program  participants  and  program  staff  to 
give  religious  instruction,  conduct  worship 
services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of  proselyt- 
ization". 

On  page  69,  line  7,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  church  or  other  religious  entity 
from— 

"(A)  displaying  religious  symbols  or  deco- 
rations: 

"(B)  allowing  persons  to  pray  voluntarily, 
whether  silently  or  vocally: 

•(C)  allowing  persons  to  sing  religious 
hymns:  or 

"(D)  affirming  or  promoting  any  moral 
tenet  that  may  be  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts:". 

On  page  70,  line  6,  after  the  word  "affili- 
ation" insert  the  following:  ",  except  that  a 
church  or  other  religious  entity  may  require 
that  participants  adhere  to  the  religious 
tenets  and  teachings  of  such  organization 
and  further,  such  organization  may  require 
that  participants  adhere  to  rules  forbidding 
the  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol". 

On  page  70,  line  7,  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  insert  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Qualified  Applicants.— If  two  or 
more  prospective  participants  are  qualified 
for  any  position  with  a  church  or  other  reli- 
gious entity  that  is  funded  under  part  A  of 
title  I  or  titles  II  or  III,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prohibit  such  organization  from  ac- 
cepting a  prospective  participant  for  such 
position  who  is  already  participating  on  a 
regular  basis  in  other  activities  of  the 
church  or  other  religious  entity.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  now,  unless  someone  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  amendment,,  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wish  to  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  hostile  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
offering  his  amendment.  The  path  we 
have  followed  in  this  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  activities  of  religious  in- 
stitutions follows  what  has  been  done 
with  other  voluntary  service  programs 
which  have  been  in  existence,  some  of 
them  for  some  25  years— VISTA  volun- 
teer programs,  Foster  Grandparent 
program,  the  higher  education  grant 
programs,  and  other  programs.  What 
we  have  done  in  this  bill  is  to  include 
language  that  is  similar  to  church- 
state  language  in  those  various  au- 
thorizations. Rather  than  list  various 
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particular  items,  our  proposal  does  not 
exclude  the  participation  of  religious 
organizations  so  long  as  the  programs 
themselves  do  not  involve  religious 
worship  or  instruction. 

It  is  still  my  hope  and  belief  that  we 
are  wiser  to  try,  rather  than  listing 
the  things  that  would  be  authorized, 
to  include  a  straightforward  statement 
prohibiting  the  funding  of  religious  ac- 
tivities. It  may  be  at  some  point  down 
the  line  if  we  adopt  the  amendment, 
that  some  will  say  that  things  that 
were  not  specifically  referenced  may 
not  be  permitted.  We  took  the  ap- 
proach included  in  the  proposal  be- 
cause it  has  been  time  tested.  There 
have  been  religious  organizations  and 
groups  which  have  participated  in 
service  programs.  We  know  at  this 
time  and  we  have  inquired  whether 
there  had  been  any  problems  to  date 
that  had  been  troublesome  from  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view  or  from  reli- 
gious organizations  that  felt  they  were 
being  excluded.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiring  about  those  matters,  they 
were  not  brought  to  our  attention. 

So,  that  is  why  we  proceeded  in  this 
way.  It' seems  to  me  to  be  preferable, 
but  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  essence  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  He  has  a  list  of  the 
various  items  on  this  in  part  (a)  of  his 
amendment.  We  are  jtist  going  over 
the  particular  items  at  this  time. 

If  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  we  would  like  to  do 
is  just  review  these  for  a  few  moments, 
come  b8w;k  to  him,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
reach  agreement.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  do  so.  But  I  think  we  want 
to  make  sure  that,  if  we  do  that,  we 
are  able  to  represent  accurately  to  the 
Senate  exactly  where  we  are  going  and 
what  we  are  Intending. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  under- 
stands and  supports  the  various  other 
provisions  that  we  have  included  pro- 
hibiting the  funding  of  religious  in- 
struction, worship,  and  proselytiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  that  is  absolutely  right.  The 
issue  arises  because  of  that  prohibition 
in  the  first  place.  In  general,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
suggesting  that  the  less  we  say  the 
better,  but  in  this  particular  case, 
since  there  is  a  general  prohibition  on 
religious  activities,  we  need  to  be  sure 
that  we  do  not.  without  intending  to 
do  so.  forbid  religious  entities  from 
participating.  So.  in  the  spirit  and 
intent  that  I  believe  the  text  of  my 
amendment  is  to  modify  what  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill  and  narrow  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  that  exists  in  the 
bill.  I  will  be  happy  to  entertain  any 
suggestions  he  may  have  on  it.  but  my 
belief  is  that  we  rested  the  narrow 
grafted  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1430,  states  that  assistance  provided 
under  title  I  shall  not  be  used  by  pro- 


graun  participants  or  program  staffs  to 
provide  religious  instruction,  conduct 
religious  services,  or  to  engage  in  any 
form  of  proselytization.  And  then  we 
left  the  other  matters  to  be  addressed 
by  the  courts.  By  contrast,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado's  approach  is  to  list 
those  that  would  be  permitted. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  a  matter  he 
would  like  to  talk  about,  and  perhaps 
in  that  time  I  could  talk  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  have  a  brief 
statement  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  do 
have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  has  been  brought  on 
the  floor.  We  certainly  all  agree  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  public 
service.  I  believe  this  bill  creates  some 
exceptional  programs  and  expands 
programs  which  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  past.  These  programs  do 
offer  enormous  benefits  to  our  com- 
munities and  our  Nation  as  well  as  the 
many  rich  rewards  for  the  volunteers 
that  give  their  time  and  talent  and 
their  effort. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  can  be  particularly 
effective  in  rural  America.  Many  times 
on  this  floor  many  of  us  have  spoken 
of  the  challenges  facing  people  living 
in  our  rural  communities.  Many  of  the 
problems  we  associate  with  the  inner 
city— inadequate  health  care,  jobs, 
education,  housing— all  of  these  have 
become  increasingly  rural  problems. 
We  can  all  go  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
States  we  represent  and  see  how  these 
problems  are  threatening  the  viability 
of  life  in  the  countryside. 

These  problems  have  worsened  in  a 
time  when  spending  on  rural  programs 
has  decreased,  declining  75  percent  in 
the  last  10  years.  National  service  pro- 
grams offer  a  way  to  make  up  for 
those  losses,  and  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America. 

Rural  communities  need  the  contri- 
butions that  young  people  participat- 
ing in  community  service  programs 
can  make.  The  illiterate  need  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  Disadvan- 
taged students  need  to  be  tutored.  The 
elderly  and  disabled  and  children  of 
working  parents  need  someone  to  care 
for  them.  The  land,  water,  and  air— 
the  precious  resources  of  rural  Amer- 
ica—need to  be  preserved. 

The  young  people  living  in  rural 
America  can  benefit  greatly  from  par- 
ticipation in  such  service  programs. 
Providing  service  to  their  communities 
gives  yoimg  people  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  communities— and  also 


to  their  Nation.  It  matures  them  and 
elevates  their  self-esteem.  These  pro- 
grams can  also  give  young  people 
training  to  better  prepare  them  for 
their  future  careers. 

Let  us  not  overlook  what  is  just  as 
important.  The  increased  participation 
of  our  young  people  in  their  communi- 
ties can  strengthen  the  ties  that  hold 
them  to  these  communities.  Young 
people  are  leaving  rural  areas  for  the 
cities  in  alarming  numbers.  Increased 
civic  and  community  involvement  can 
cause  more  young  peope  to  decide  that 
they  can  make  a  life  for  themselves  in 
their  home  towns  as  adults,  choosing 
the  place  that  they  would  prefer  to 
live. 

Some  of  the  mechanisms  for  nation- 
al and  commimity  service  activities  are 
already  in  place.  For  example,  our 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
have  traditionally  played  a  role  in  the 
revitalization  of  rural  America,  and 
these  schools,  under  these  programs, 
continue  to  play  an  increasing  role. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  contains  great  potential  bene- 
fits both  for  our  communities  and  the 
participants  in  the  programs.  Rural 
America  sorely  needs  the  concentra- 
tion of  human  resources  fostered  by 
the  National  and  Commimity  Service 
Act.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  citi- 
zens in  our  small  towns  and  country- 
side will  have  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  But 
before  I  ask  them,  I  see  one  of  the  pri- 
mary sponsors  of  this  legislation  and 
certainly  a  woman  as  a  private  citizen 
and  a  public  servant— our  association 
goes  back  now  almost  20  years  to  our 
days  as  city  council  persons,  me  in 
Georgia,  Barbara  Mikulski  in  Mary- 
land—who, along  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  State,  Senator  Ntmn. 
has  been  the  unquestioned  leader  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
and  seeing  to  it  that  its  expanse  in- 
cludes the  rural  areas  of  her  State  and 
my  State  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  gra- 
cious comments.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  is  work- 
ing with  Senator  Armstrong  on  the 
religious  exemption  amendment  and, 
as  one  of  the  prime  architects  and  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  would  be 
happy  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
designated  me  to  be  the  floor  manager 
during  this  segment. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  am  delighted.  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  I  just  have  two  ques- 
tions for  the  record  and  for  those  in- 
quiries that  continue  to  come  in. 

How  does  the  Senator  see  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  operating  in  rural 
areas  of  our  coimtry? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Like  the  Senator.  I 
made  a  transition  of  being  a  Member 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  rep- 
resenting a  large,  exciting  metropoli- 
tan area— he  in  Atlanta;  I  in  Balti- 
more—to representing  a  whole  State 
with  rural  constituencies. 

As  we  listened  and  learned  about 
rural  America,  the  way  we  would  help 
them  in  this  program  is.  No.  1,  the 
program  would  be  operated  under  the 
aegis  of  a  Governor.  A  Governor 
would  submit  a  State  plan  to  this 
quasi-public  corporation  we  have  so  we 
could  keep  bureaucracy  lean  and  bene- 
fits in  the  community  greater.  The 
Governor  submits  a  plan  based  on  the 
State's  needs. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated.  Geor- 
gia, the  great  State  he  represents,  has 
the  large  metropolitan  area  of  Atlanta 
and  yet  a  lot  of  rural  areas.  That  Gov 
emor  would  know  what  the  needs  of 
Georgia  are  just  like  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  knows  the  needs  of  my 
State.  And  the  State  plan  would  devel- 
op how  the  needs  of  rural  areas  would 
be  met. 

The  program  will  function,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  primarily  through  non- 
profit organizations.  This  is  for  the 
part-time  voucher  program  and  then 
through  the  nonprofits,  your  kids 
could  be  delivering  weekend  Meals  on 
Wheels  out  of  those  clay  hills.  They 
can  be  working  for  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity by  building  housing  for  the 
poor.  But  it  would  be  operated  by  the 
local  groups  in  local  communities  to  a 
plan  developed  by  a  Governor. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  know  she  would  agree,  and  we  would 
love  to  have  to  any  other  comments, 
that  we  do  not  underestimate  the  pos- 
sible impact  for  our  rural  areas  for  the 
goals  that  we  know  are  necessary:  am  I 
correct? 

Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Absolutely.  What 
this  program  does.  I  think,  is  really 
reward  the  values  of  rural  America, 
because  it  is  rural  America  where  the 
values  of  the  habits  of  the  heart  that 
deTocqueville  talks  about  are  so  alive 
and  well  and  flourishing.  It  is  there 
where  neighbor  continues  to  help 
neighbor;  it  is  there  where  a  contem- 
porary version  of  the  bam  raising  con- 
tinues to  go  on. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  the  creative  ways  rural 
America  implements  it.  Also  I  say  to 
the  Senator  this  provides  an  opportu- 
nity structure.  That  is  what  this  bill  is. 
It  goes  to  three  basic  values  we  want 
to  foster  in  our  society:  Access  to  the 
American  dream,  the  ability  to  pursue 
higher  education  or  accumulate  a  nest 
egg  for  a  down  payment  on  first-time 
home  ownership,  but  not  a  giveaway 
program,  and  that  you  earn  that 
voucher  through  your  own  sweat 
equity  working  in  the  community. 

We  also  want  to  inculcate  the  value 
of  civic  obligation.  You.  like  I.  have 
heard  Walesa,  we  have  heard  Havel, 
one  day  we  will  hear  Mandela  talk 
about  the  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 


as  no  cost  democracy.  We  must  put 
that  in  our  own  community. 

Last,  but  not  at  all  least,  the  habits 
of  the  heart.  I  think  that  is  what  this 
legislation  does.  It  goes  right  to  the 
values  of  Main  Street  America. 

What  we  did  in  this  bill  is  we  get 
away  from  the  values  of  Wall  Street 
and  go  back  to  the  values  of  Main 
Street,  and  that  is  why  I  think  rural 
America  is  going  to  be  an  active  partic- 
ipant. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  we 
can  fit  rural  America  into  that  great 
American  tradition  now.  from  deToc- 
queville to  MiKULSKi,  there  will  be  no 
question  that  our  country  will  remain 
strong:  our  country  will  get  stronger 
because  of  the  full  participation  of  the 
democratic  ideal  that,  as  Vaclav  Havel 
said,  is  always  an  illusive  horizon 
which  we  continue  to  travel  toward 
but  we  never  actually  achieve  it. 

But,  unless  we  find  a  way  that  brings 
on  those  kids  who  have  been  left 
behind  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  who  want  to  work,  who  want  to 
contribute,  who  want  to  emerge  as 
full,  operating,  productive  citizens  in 
their  own  communities,  not  having  to 
go  running  off  to  Atlanta  and  Boston. 
I  think  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
has  now  returned  to  the  floor,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  it.  I  am  thankful  for 
your  collective  leadership  on  behalf  of 
those  kids. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  in  favor  of  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  careful  consideration  of  that 
amendment.  Awaiting  his  answer  with 
respect  to  his  position  on  it,  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  to  the  illustrations 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  elic- 
ited in  connection  with  his  support  of 
the  proposal,  with  this  one. 

New  York  City's  foster  care  system, 
which  was  obviously  already  filled 
with  troubles,  overburdened  and 
unable  to  cope  with  a  growing  case- 
load, almost  self-destructed  when  the 
city  imposed  onerous  requirements  on 
religious  foster  care  agencies.  Those 
agencies,  of  course,  provide  relief  to  a 
public  system  that  sorely  needs  it  by 
finding  foster  homes  for  children  who 
need  those  homes. 

But  city  leaders,  after  having  been 
pressured  by  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  started  requiring  these  reli- 
gious agencies  to  stop  preferring  chil- 
dren of  their  own  faiths,  to  drop  re- 
quirements that  children  in  the  care 
of  individuals  attend  religious  services, 
and  to  require  that  those  children  be 
given,  "meaningful  access  to  the  full 


range  of  family  planning  information, 
services  and  counseling." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
Jewish  agencies  were  forced  to  stop 
giving  priority  to  Jewish  children, 
Presbyterian  agencies  could  not  re- 
quire that  foster  parents  take  children 
in  their  care  to  church,  and  Catholic 
agencies  had  to  provide  abortion  coun- 
seling and  referral  to  children  in  the 
care  of  Catholic  foster  parents. 

The  net  result  of  regulations  like 
that  was  that  the  goverrmient  was 
hurt,  because  a  greater  burden  was  im- 
posed on  it  when  private  social  welfare 
agencies  could  no  longer  handle  the 
caseload  because  they  refused  to  go 
along  with  these  requirements.  The  re- 
ligious agencies  of  course  are  hurt 
badly  because  they  are  forced  to 
choose  between  adhering  to  their  own 
moral  tenets  and  providing  care  to 
those  in  need,  the  homeless,  the  poor 
and  other  disadvantaged  people.  They 
may  have  had  services  which  they 
need— and  for  which  they  have 
asked— disrupted  because  of  disputes 
among  lawyers. 

Happily  there  was  a  compromise. 
The  city  of  New  York  backed  away,  in 
part— but  did  not  in  its  entirety— from 
those  requirements.  It  simply  raises 
the  questions  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing  as  Americans  over  the 
course  of  200  years,  recently  in  in- 
creasingly distorted  ways. 

We  seem  to  have  concentrated  over- 
whelmingly on  that  half  of  the  first 
amendment  dealing  with  religion 
which  prohibits  the  establishment  of 
religion  and  to  have  ignored  almost 
completely  the  free  exercise  provisions 
of  that  first  amendment.  We  do  not 
deal  in  neutral  fashion  with  social  wel- 
fare agencies  which  are  connected 
with  churches,  with  synagogues,  or 
with  other  religious  organizations. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  those 
organizations  engage  in  many  activi- 
ties which  have  highly  laudable  secu- 
lar purposes.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
receive  funding  in  order  to  engage  in 
those  secular  purposes.  And.  when 
they  have  that  public  money,  they 
should  not  be  required  to  behave  as 
though  they  were  no  longer  religious 
agencies  at  all. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  not  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of 
Human  Services  and  the  law  should 
not  require  it  to  act  as  if  it  were  that 
kind  of  agency.  The  Armstrong 
amendment  would  assure  that  S.  1430 
embodies  these  principles.  It  really 
does  three  things. 

The  bill  itself  is  clear  in  its  prohibi- 
tion of  religious  activities.  But  it  is  un- 
clear about  whether  religious  entities 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  publicly 
supported  national  and  community 
service  programs.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  those  entities  are 
eligible. 
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The  amendment  states  that  religious 
entities  that  participate  in  programs 
funded  under  the  act  are  not  thereby 
required  to  transform  themselves  into 
secular  organizations.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  display  religious  symbols  and 
decorations,  allow  people  to  pray  and 
voluntarily  recite  religious  hymns, 
promote  moral  tenets  like  honesty,  de- 
pendability, and  fidelity  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  vast  majority  of  our  so- 
ciety but  which  in  these  cases  are 
often  based  on  religious  precepts. 

And  finally  the  amendment  includes 
provisions  similar  to  those  included  in 
S.  5,  the  Act  for  Better  Child  Care, 
which  we  debated  at  great  length  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  last  year. 

Those  provisions  would  allow  a  reli- 
gious entity  which  participates  in  pro- 
grams funded  under  S.  1430  first  to  re- 
quire that  participants  adhere  to  its 
religious  tenets;  second,  to  require 
that  such  participants  adhere  to  rules 
forbidding  the  use  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol; and  third,  that  in  choosing  be- 
tween two  or  more  prospective  partici- 
pants, to  hire  a  person  who  is  already 
involved  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  which  is 
engaged  in  the  hiring. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  fair  and  appropri- 
ate addition  to  S.  1430.  The  goal  of  S. 
1430.  after  all.  is  to  encourage  volun- 
teer activities,  to  encourage  people  to 
become  foster  parents,  to  encourage 
people  to  work  to  help  the  homeless, 
to  encourage  a  myriad  of  other  salu- 
tary activities  in  our  society. 

We  should  encourage,  therefore, 
rather  than  discourage,  religious  orga- 
nizations' participation  in  the  provi- 
sion of  these  services  which,  after  all, 
is  their  history  and,  in  many  cases,  one 
of  their  major  reasons  for  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  histo- 
ry of  our  great  nation,  churches  and 
religious  organizations  have  formed 
the  very  heart  of  voluntary  action. 
President  Reagan  once  said.  "How  can 
we  love  our  country  and  not  love  our 
countrymen  and,  seeing  our  country- 
men in  need,  not  reach  out  a  helping 
hand?"  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
Republic,  churches  and  religious  orga- 
nizations have  led  that  effort. 


If  we  are  about  to  enter  into  a  Fed- 
eral funding  program  to  try  to  encour- 
age voluntarism,  to  try  to  reward 
people  who  volunteer— in  fact,  this 
bill,  some  would  say.  makes  being  a 
volunteer  a  paid  profession,  which 
many  would  suggest  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  voluntarism— I  can  see  no  logic 
whatsoever  for  not  adopting  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  because  it  simply 
assures  that  a  bill  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing voluntarism  not  exclude  the  very 
heart  of  the  voluntary  effort  in  Amer- 
ica. That  very  heart  of  the  effort  has 
been  centered  in  churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations. 

I  think  this  is  a  needed  clarification 
in  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  needed  clari- 
fication in  law.  I  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  1430,  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990, 
and  the  proposed  committee  modifica- 
tion offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

S.  1430  is  the  result,  as  you  know,  of 
months  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. Senator  Pell.  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Mikulski.  and  my  office.  This 
legislation  contains  provisions  for  15 
national  service  proposals  introduced 
by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  in  1989 
and  provides  for  service  opportunities 
for  Americans  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  into  the 
details  of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  for  his  willingness  to  work  out 
a  compromise  to  make  S.  1430  a  bipar- 
tisan package  of  service  opportunities. 

While  the  compromise  would  only 
authorize  a  modest  $125  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991. 
an  amount  considerably  lower  than 
when  S.  1430  was  first  proposed,  it 
should  be  noted  that  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
grams within  the  next  2  years.  At  that 
time  the  programs  will  have  been 
tested,  and  if  they  prove  to  be  success- 
ful, as  I  am  confident  they  will,  we  will 
have  every  reason  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization levels  and  to  expand  the 
programs. 

Once  again  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  provided  that  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  a  compromise  in  this 
institution,  and  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  try  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  this  country. 


I  have  had  the  unique  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  work  with  him  on  other 
matters,  and  frankly  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  work  out  a  compromise  on 
this  proposal.  I  commend  him  for  that 
effort. 

S.  1430  is  comprehensive,  and  I 
would  add  complementary  of  existing 
service  programs.  States  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  apply  a  newly 
created  Corporation  for  National  Serv- 
ice for  grants  to  expand  or  develop 
service  programs.  The  States  would 
apply  for  Federal  funds  to,  one,  devel- 
op programs  for  school  age  youth  and 
local  schools  or  community  organiza- 
tions; or,  number  two,  expand  or  devel- 
op full  time  or  summer  conservation 
or  Youth  Service  Corps  for  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25;  and, 
third,  develop  a  community-serviced 
demonstration  program;  or.  lastly,  de- 
velop an  innovative  idea  of  their  own 
outlined  in  the  grant  application. 

Moreover,  S.  1430  would  also  author- 
ize President  Bushs  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  to  promote  volunteer  serv- 
ice in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  inspire  civic  responsibility  has 
a  very  long  and  proud  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  it  has 
waned  since  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  early  1960's.  "Ask 
not  what  you  can  do  for  your  country" 
is  a  long  long  way  from  our  "Are  you 
better  off  than  you  were  in  1980."  S. 
1430  would  restore  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  make  serv- 
ice attractive  to  young  people,  and  to 
foster  a  service  ethic  in  all  America. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  a 
wide  variety  of  problems  that  are  liter- 
ally crying  out  for  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  the  public  good.  We  are  suf- 
fering the  fallout  of  a  decade  that  has 
seen  the  gulf  between  the  affluent  and 
poor  become  a  very  wide  chasm 
indeed.  Children,  those  who  are  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  are  falling  through  the 
cracks  of  society  each  and  every  day. 

Let  me  share  some  of  the  statistics 
which  all  of  us  are  all  too  painfully 
aware  of.  One  out  of  every  four  chil- 
dren in  this  country  is  living  in  pover- 
ty as  the  majority  of  homeless  are 
families  today.  And  20  percent  of  our 
young  people  are  dropping  out  of  high 
schools. 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  in  the  soci- 
eties of  Japan  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  those  numbers  hover 
around  zero.  So  we  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  competition  with  the  20-per- 
cent dropout  rate.  And,  by  the  way. 
that  is  the  national  average.  When 
you  get  into  our  cities  in  this  country 
that  number  reaches  into  the  50-to  60- 
percent  category. 

Also,  many  of  the  37  million  Ameri- 
cans without  health  insurance  are 
children.  In  fact.  15  million  kids  in  this 
society  have  no  health  coverage  what- 
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soever.  Whatever  complaints  you  may 
want  to  level  at  their  parents,  you 
cannot  blame  15  million  kids  for  not 
having  health  insurance. 

Many  large  and  small  cities  across 
this  country  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Drugs,  as  we  all  know,  are  ravaging 
many  of  our  cities  and  communities. 
and  eroding  the  next  generation  of 
workers,  parents,  and  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  all  of  these  problems  with  a  line 
item  in  the  Federal  budget.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  them  all  by  coming  up 
with  more  taxes  at  the  local  or  State 
level.  We  are  going  to  need  a  commit- 
ment from  all  levels  of  government. 
But  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  is  to  encourage  Americans 
of  all  ages,  of  all  backgrounds,  to  par- 
ticipate in  doing  what  we  can  to  turn 
some  of  these  statistics  around  in  this 
next  decade.  That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Kennedy,  myself. 
Senator  Mikulski,  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  others  attempts  to 
do. 

It  is  one  small  piece  in  that  puzzle.  It 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  But 
if  we  fail  to  convince  Americans  of  all 
ages,  of  all  economic  levels,  to  partici- 
pate in  resolving  these  problems,  then 
I  would  suggest  to  you  the  problems 
are  going  to  become  worse. 

The  state  of  affairs  demands  the 
urgent  attention  and  leadership  of 
every  one  of  our  citizens  at  all  levels  of 
government,  including  the  Federal 
Government  as  well. 

We  must  mobilize  our  human  re- 
sources to  attack  the  myriad  of  soci- 
etal ills.  We  must  once  again  call,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  all  Americans  to 
service. 

Americans  of  all  ages  and  from  all 
economic  backgrounds  and  circum- 
stances can  and  should  feel  like  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society. 
They  just  need  to  be  asked.  I  will 
never  forget  when  I  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  back  in  the  1960's  a  particular 
interview  which  I  think  may  have  had 
more  to  do  with  my  decision,  as  I  was 
in  my  senior  year  in  college,  to  join 
the  Peace  Corps  than  anything  else. 

It  was  an  interview  with  a  person 
who  had  joined  that  Peace  Corps  and 
come  back.  They  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  done  something  like  that 
before.  His  simple  one  line  answer  was. 
"Nobody  ever  asked  me  before." 

All  of  sudden  I  remembered  that 
there  was  this  fellow  in  the  White 
House  who  had  asked  me  to  do  some- 
thing like  that.  I  got  excited  about  it.  I 
thought  if  he  got  excited  about  it  this 
really  might  be  something  worth 
doing.  That,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  the  spark  that  lit  my  interest  in 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  That  event  had, 
more  to  do  with  my  adult  life,  with  the 
exception  of  my  family,  than  any 
other  event  or  set  of  circumstances. 


So  volunteering  made  a  big  differ- 
ence. It  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
others'  lives  as  well.  All  we  need  to  do 
in  many  ways  is  really  just  ask  and 
back  up  our  request  for  a  greater 
number  of  opportunities  for  service. 
Young  people  today  complain  of  feel- 
ing detached,  isolated  from  society. 
According  to  a  poll  conducted  by  Peter 
Hart  Associates,  fewer  young  people 
feel  compelled  today  to  serve  the  com- 
munity than  ever  before.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  emotions  con- 
tribute to  the  dropout  rate,  low 
morale,  substance  abuse,  and  extreme- 
ly low  voter  turnout  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24.  For  the 
young  people,  for  our  communities, 
and  the  Nation,  we  need  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  convince  young 
people  to  realize  that  they  have  tre- 
mendous potential  and  can  contribute 
significantly.  More  importantly,  we 
need  to  help  young  people  to  appreci- 
ate that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  something  to  contribute  to  this 
country. 

One  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of  to  in- 
still in  young  people  a  sense  of  pride  in 
accomplishment  is  through  service.  As 
I  said.  I  know  because  it  happened  to 
me.  I  am  confident  that  people  across 
this  country,  given  the  same  kind  of 
opportunities  here  at  home,  will  re- 
spond to  them  as  I  did.  There  is  noth- 
ing different  from  my  generation  than 
this  generation,  not  a  single  thing. 
The  difference  was,  in  my  generation 
there  was  a  government  that  asked  a 
generation  to  participate.  Regretfully, 
we  have  failed  to  make  that  similar  re- 
quest of  this  generation.  But  they  are 
there,  they  are  willing  ot  participate, 
they  are  willing  to  serve.  All  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  for  them  to  be 
asked  to  participate.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  confident  they  will  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

When  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  high  school  students  in  my 
own  State  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  benefits  of  national  community 
service.  Last  spring,  when  I  heard  tes- 
timony in  Hartford  on  community 
service,  middle  school  and  high  school 
young  people  discussed  the  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction  they  experienced 
when  tutoring  or  bringing  food  to  el- 
derly or  fighting  a  forest  fire.  In  par- 
ticular, one  witness,  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Richard  Innaimo,  of  the 
Connecticut  Conservation  Corps,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "I  am  proud  of  what 
I  do  and  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence I  get  out  of  CCC.  I  get  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  when  I  do  something 
that  will  make  people  enjoy  our  State 
parks."  Mr.  President,  we  need  to  get 
the  word  out  that  service  can  be  an  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  experience. 

The  programs  outlined  in  title  I  are 
designed  to  build  on  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  service  opportunities  available 
in  States.  There  are  prototypes  of 
school,  community,  and  conservation 


service  programs  already  in  place  in 
many  States  in  this  country.  In  par- 
ticular, title  I.  section  C,  of  the  modifi- 
cation, which  I  originally  sponsored,  to 
make  grants  available  to  States  for 
conservation  and  youth  service  corps 
programs,  would  build  on  model  pro- 
grams already  in  place  in  some  20 
States. 

Title  I  section  (c)  of  the  bill  is  really 
taking  advantage  of  a  program  that  al- 
ready exists  in  some  20  States.  It  is  a 
tested  program  that  has  already  been 
working  extremely  well.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  existing  Conservation 
Corps,  for  instance,  have  already  made 
enormous  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try. Just  in  1989,  corps  members  from 
around  the  country  traveled  to  Yel- 
lowstone, SC,  and  California  to  help 
rebuild  communities  and  parks  devas- 
tated by  fires,  earthquakes,  and  hurri- 
canes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  service  op- 
portunities more  available  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  programs  have  to  be  afford- 
able to  the  sponsors  and  participants. 
S.  1430  attempts  to  make  service  more 
affordable  for  all  Americans.  To  help 
defray  living  expenses.  States  could 
provide  participants  in  the  full-time 
programs  stipends  not  to  exceed  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  two. 
$8,020.  For  each  year  of  service  partici- 
pants would  also  receive  a  voucher, 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,  to  invest  in  an 
education  or  the  purchase  of  a  first 
home. 

Some  will  say  that  is  not  volunteer- 
ing. If  you  are  going  to  provide  a  sti- 
pend at  the  poverty  level  and  you  are 
going  to  provide  additional  resources 
to  encourage  one's  further  education, 
then  you  are  actually  engaging  in  a 
contradition  of  terms  here;  this  is  not 
volunteering,  it  is  fully  paying  some- 
one. I  suppose  in  an  absolute  literal 
sense  there  is  some  merit  to  that. 

I  was  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  I  was 
paid  $5,000  a  year;  $100  a  month,  to 
pay  for  my  rent  and  food  in  the  small 
village  I  lived  in  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  was  one  of  the  more  affluent 
people  in  town.  At  $100  a  month  I 
guess  I  could  suggest  I  was  not  a  vol- 
unteer. My  house  cost  $13  a  month, 
my  food  was  $30  a  month,  my  laundry 
was  $5  a  month,  and  the  rest  was  con- 
sidered excess.  I  suppose,  if  you  will. 
That  made  me  one  of  the  richest  guys 
in  town.  But  in  a  sense  I  think  I  was  a 
volimteer  at  $100  a  month.  Certainly 
in  this  country  today  if  you  are  living 
at  the  poverty  level  and  putting 
money  away  for  one's  education  is 
roughly  the  same  thing. 

Second.  I  would  add.  volunteering 
ought  not  to  be  something  one  can  do 
because  you  are  affluent  enough  to  do 
it.  If  your  suggestion  would  be  that 
the  only  people  who  could  volunteer 
would  be  the  people  who  would  not 
have  to  accept  the  stipend  or  would 
not  have  to  accept  some  assistance  for 


furthering  their  education,  then  you 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  very  people 
who  may  benefit  the  most  from  volun- 
teering. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  about 
speaking  to  high  school  students  in 
Hartford.  CT.  who  were  involved  in 
volunteer  programs.  Some  of  those 
young  people  were  the  poorest  people 
in  Hartford,  CT,  who  were  volunteers, 
out  there  doing  a  good  job.  They  had  a 
sense  of  participation  and  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Chair  is 
interested  in  moving  on  to  another 
matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  FROM  12:45  P.M.  UNTIL  2:i5 
P.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  order  is  to  recess  at 
12:30.  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  extended  to 
12:45,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut be  permitted  to  conclude  his 
remarks  and,  as  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wants  to  make 
some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  will  be  very, 
very  brief  here. 

But  the  point  is  Mr.  President,  that 
volunteering  ought  not  to  be  some- 
thing that  one  is  affluent  enough  to 
do. 

When  I  joined  the  Peace  Corps  in 
early  1950's,  I  certainly  could  afford  to 
do  it  in  many  ways.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  grow  up  in  a  home  where 
my  parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  my 
education.  I  did  not  have  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  lot  of  student  loans  or  a  lot 
of  debt  to  pay  for  my  college  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  my  parents  would 
be  able  to  do  that  today  given  the  cost 
of  education. 

When  I  went  off  and  joined  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  could  do  so.  I  did  not 
have  to  go  to  work  and  immediately 
pay  off  student  loans.  Today  we  would 
like  to  attract  all  people  to  service  and 
including  people  who  dropped  out  of 
school.  And  what  title  I  says  is,  you  do 
not  have  to  have  a  high  school  educa- 
tion or  high  school  diploma  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  talked  to  some  young  people  here 
in  Maryland  who  were  involved  in  a 
conservation  program.  Many  of  them 
had  dropped  out  of  school  and  were 
attracted  and  drawn  into  this  conser- 
vation program.  And,  in  every  single 
case,  every  one  of  them  had  gone  back 
and  gotten  a  high  school  diploma. 
Every  single  one  of  them  said  the 
reason  they  did  so  was  because  of  the 
positive  experience  they  had  had  as 
volunteers  in  the  Conservation  Corps 


program  of  Maryland,  and  that  they 
felt  with  an  education  they  could  even 
do  more. 

So,  volunteering  ought  not  to  just  be 
for  middle-  or  upper-class  folks.  It 
ought  to  be  available  as  well  to  the 
poor  and  people  who  have  not  com- 
pleted a  high  school  education.  And 
title  I  is  designed  to  do  it.  Volunteer- 
ing is  not  only  good  for  the  recipient 
of  a  volunteer  service,  it  is  extremely 
good  for  the  volunteer.  It  can  give  a 
person  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of 
self-worth  and  accomplishment  that 
experience  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

So  our  title  I  is  designed  to  build  on 
existing  programs  and  to  make  volun- 
teering something  available  to  all 
Americans,  even  though  there  is  a  cost 
involved  here  of  a  living  stipend  and 
an  educational  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram to  put  money  aside  to  further 
ones  education. 

S.  1430  will  make  service  more  af- 
fordable for  college  graduates  with 
outstanding  student  loan  costs.  In  the 
1986  Higher  Education  Act  reauthor- 
ization, I  sponsored  a  provision  which 
partially  cancels  the  direct  student 
loans  of  Peace  Corps  and  Vista  volun- 
teers. These  benefits  would  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  Stafford  student  loans 
as  well,  thanks  to  the  provisions  in  S. 
1430  first  introduced  by  Senator 
Bumpers.  Furthermore,  provisions  au- 
thored by  Senator  Bumpers  would 
allow  participants  in  Peace  Corps-type 
positions  with  tax-exempt  community 
service  organizations  to  also  qualify 
for  the  loan  forgiveness. 

Opponents  of  S.  1430  will  argue  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  spending  this  kind  of  money  for 
volunteers.  I  think  I  have  addressed 
that  point  as  effectively  as  I  know 
how.  It  does  involve  a  commitment  of 
some  dollars.  But  if  we  can  reduce  the 
dropout  rates  of  young  Americans,  if 
we  can  increase  the  literacy  of  people 
who  dropped  out  of  school  or  who 
have  fallen  through  the  cracks,  if  we 
can  improve  on  a  health  care  system, 
if  we  can  improve  the  feeding  condi- 
tions, nutrition  programs  of  elderly 
Americans,  there  is  no  way  you  can 
calculate  the  dollars  saved  by  becom- 
ing involved  in  programs  like  this. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  argue 
with  the  notion  that  we  would  be 
saving  millions  of  dollars  if  we  can 
save  some  of  these  people,  make  them 
more  self-sufficient  or  reduce  the  like- 
lihood they  aie  going  to  have  serious 
health  problems. 

This  bill  allows  us  to  do  that,  allows 
us  to  invest  small  amounts  of  money 
and  reap  tremendous  benefits  for  the 
recipients  as  well  as  those  who  will  be 
motivated  to  serve  our  great  Nation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  in  our 
country.  Again  this  bill  will  not  solve 
all  of  them  but  it  comes  close  to  at 
least  making  it  possible  for  all  Ameri- 


cans to  participate  in  the  resolution  of 
these  problems. 

I  again  commend  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  these  vari- 
ous ideas  together;  our  colleague  from 
Utah  for  being  a  significant,  positive 
and,  once  again,  contributing  factor  to 
the  development  of  this  legislation; 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
kulski], who  has  been  deeply  involved 
and  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
for  a  long,  long  time;  and  Senator 
Nunn  for  his  deep  interest  in  national 
sen'ice. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  sup- 
port and  adopt  this  legislation  before 
too  long. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  once  again  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
strong  commitment  in  voluntarism 
and  in  service.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  with  his  own  life's  commitment  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  he 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  aind 
most  active  members  of  our  committee 
in  the  shaping  of  this  legislation.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
our  Committee  on  Human  Resources 
that  extends  the  various  other  volun- 
tary programs,  the  ACTION  Program 
and  others.  They  have  all  benefited 
from  his  oversight  and  involvement. 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  continues  to  pursue  the 
support  for  the  Peace  Corps.  He  and  I 
can  remember  it  was  not  long  ago 
when  there  were  attempts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  basically  emasculate 
that  program,  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 

So  we  are  indeed  grateful  for  not 
only  his  strong  statement  but  for  the 
very  commendable  work  that  he  has 
involved  himself  in  in  this  area  as  well 
as  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  be  temporarily  set 
aside.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
agreed  to  this  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1263 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  national  service  in 
programs  involving  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  education  and  treatment  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1263. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  18.  strike    and". 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

(L)  disclose  whether  the  program  plans  in 
dude  preventing  and  treating  school  age 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  dependency; 
and 

On  page  19.  line  19.  strike  (D'  and  insert 
(M). 

On  page  35.  line  5.  after    facilities."  insert 
"activities  that  focus  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse     education,     prevention     and     treai 
ment.". 

On  page  53.  line  4.  strike    and". 

On  page  53.  after  the  semicolon,  insert 
"and". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

(C)  service  in  programs  engaged  in  the 
education,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  including  care  pro- 
grams for  cocaine-addicted  babies; 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  take  a  long  time  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  and  notion  encapsulated  in 
this  bill.  I  have  listened  with  attention 
to  my  friend  from  Connecticut  and 
others.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
cited  various  experiences  he  has  had 
with  reference  to  the  joy  and  fulfill 
ment  that  comes  from  the  kind  of 
services  that  he  described  here,  includ- 
ing the  Peace  Corps. 

I  might  say  to  my  good  friend  I  am 
very  privileged  in  that  I  happen  to 
have  a  lot  of  children.  They  are  now 
almost  grown.  My  twins  are  22.  and  I 
have  eight  children,  so  they  are  the 
babies.  I  can  tell  you  there  is  no  ques 
tion  that  the  young  people— and  I 
know  this  is  not  just  a  young  people 
bill,  but  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try truly  yearn  for  an  opportunity  to 
help  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  we  are  remiss  because  our  socie- 
ty is  so  built  around  competition  and 
success  and  getting  a  niche  in  life  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  find  a  niche 
for  those  who  want  to  take  a  little 
time  in  an  orderly  and  organized  way 
and  be  helpful  to  others.  We  have  a 
difficult  time  structuring  that  because 
it  is  obvious  that  is  not  the  prime  ac- 
tivity of  the  country.  We  have  to  get 
along  with  our  economic  concerns,  our 
private  sector  development,  and  jobs. 
But  I  do  not  need  my  family  to  be  con- 
vinced that  we  ought  to  provide  more 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  help 
other  young  people,  or  to  participate 
in  being  helpful  to  those  in  need. 

Having  said  that,  my  amendment  is 
a  simple  one.  At  various  places  in  the 
bill  where  we  mention  and  describe 
specific  service  activities,  knowing  full 
well  that  those  were  not  intended  to 
be  all  inclusive,  I  have  asked  that  in 
each  of  those  three  places  in  the  bill 
we  include  drug  treatment  and  drug- 
related  preventative  activities  in  the 
scope  of  community  service  in  which 
we  are  encouraging  American  citizens, 
young  and  old,  under  this  bill  to  par- 
ticipate. 


It  would  not  necessarily  be  excluded 
if  my  amendment  is  not  part  of  the 
bill,  but  I  think  the  managers  of  the 
bill  agree  with  me  that  it  would  serve 
well  to  list  drug  prevention  and  relat- 
ed activities  as  one  of  the  areas  where 
we  would  like  our  citizens  to  help 
other  citizens  in  various  social  service 
modes.  That  is  essentially  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  this  amendment.  What  it 
would  do  is.  in  the  various  school- 
based  systems,  it  would  make  a  part  of 
the  application  that  an  indication  that 
there  are  drug  and  alcohol  education 
programs,  and.  second,  it  would  make 
the  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams, rehabilitation  programs,  pre- 
vention programs  in  the  community 
eligible  for  these  kinds  of  activities. 
This  is  completely  consistent  with 
what  we  intend  with  this  program.  I 
think  it  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator    from   New   Mexico    [Mr. 

DOMENICl]. 

The  amendment  (No.  1263)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  for  this  amendment  and  thank 
him,  as  well,  for  his  remarks.  He  has 
almost  a  whole  youth  corps  right 
there  under  his  own  roof  with  eight 
children.  Having  been  one  of  six,  I  can 
relate  to  what  that  experience  is  like. 
And  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  number  of  his  children.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife  have  done  a  fantastic 
job  with  that  crew  of  theirs.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  all  they  are  anxious  to 
participate  and  volunteer. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1264 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  Indian  tribes  are 
eligible  to  receive  grants  under  all  subti- 
tles of  title  I) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Conrad  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  and  that  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Armstrong  amendment  is  set  aside. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  Mr  Conrad,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1264. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  after  line  19.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEt.  117.  TREATMENT  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

An  Indian  tribe  shall  be  treated  the  same 
as  a  State  for  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  27,  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  Indian  tribes.— An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  52.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Indian  Tribes.- An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  66.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Indian  Tribes.— An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  ensure  that  Indian 
reservations  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  community  service  programs  re- 
gardless of  whether  their  States  do  so. 

Indian  reservations  stand  to  benefit 
substantially  from  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  S.  1430.  Community  service 
will  help  Indian  youth  learn  about  the 
interworkings  of  their  communities 
and  of  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  valuable  contributions 
that  make  a  difference  close  to  home. 

Reservations  in  North  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  have  unemployment  rates 
that  reach  as  high  as  80  percent.  They 
frequently  need  assistance  in  water, 
sanitation  and  various  natural  re- 
source areas.  They  need  housing  im- 
provements. And  like  any  other  com- 
munity, they  need  enlightened  leader- 
ship. 

Community  service  opportunities  for 
Indian  youth  and  for  others  in  their 
communities  will  help  reservations 
build  for  the  future.  There  are  many 
benefits  that  this  legislation  can  pro- 
vide to  reservations,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  basically  clarifies  that 
Indian  tribes  are  eligible  to  receive 
grants  directly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  a  Conservation 
Corps  or  Youth  Service  Corps.  It  is 
completely  consistent  with  our  inten- 
tions, and  it  is  supported  by  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Utah. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  amendment  (No.  1264)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are    looking    for    our    colleague    and 


friend  from  Colorado  to  see  if  we 
cannot  have  a  disposition  of  that  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  we  will,  at  4:30 
when  we  resume  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

We  are  prepared  to  consider  the  re- 
maining amendments.  We  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  those 
amendments.  There  are,  perhaps,  at 
least  that  have  been  communicated  to 
me.  a  half  a  dozen  that  need  our  atten- 
tion. So  I  ask  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  when  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  if  they  would  be 
good  enough  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  these  amendments. 

We  are  prepared  to  debate  these 
amendments.  We  support  some.  We 
will  be  glad  to  work  out  with  our  col- 
leagues as  many  of  those  that  can  be 
worked  out. 

Hopefully,  we  can  move  along.  We 
have  had  a  good  discussion  of  this  leg- 
islation yesterday.  To  my  knowledge, 
we  have  yet  to  have  anyone  speak  in 
opposition  to  it.  There  are  some  ideas 
that  we  will  have  to  address.  Some  we 
support,  some  we  do  not  feel  should  be 
a  part  of  this  legislation.  But  we  are 
glad  to  get  to  them  this  afternoon. 

We  know  we  have  other  urgent  busi- 
ness here  on  the  agenda,  so  we  are 
eager  to  dispose  of  these  matters  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  come  to 
the  floor  immediately  after  the  cloture 
vote  and  be  prepared  to  dispose  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  Act  has  finally  reached 
the  floor,  and  contains  my  original 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  Serv- 
ice Demonstration  program  with  edu- 
cational benefits. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  longtime  ad- 
vocate of  national  service.  I  am  very 
encouraged  by  the  considerable  na- 
tional attention  this  issue  has  now  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  we  should 
enact  a  demonstration  program  of  vol- 
untary national  service  involving  a 
strong  community  service  and  educa- 
tion component.  The  demonstration 
program  contained  in  this  bill  will 
enable  us  to  test  the  concept  of  na- 
tional service,  and  to  gain  valuable  in- 
formation in  several  areas. 

First,  this  demonstration  program 
will  enable  us  to  learn  how  much  in- 
terest there  is  in  community  service. 


While  community  service  programs 
exist  on  many  college  campuses  today, 
we  do  not  have  detailed  information 
on  either  the  extent  or  the  depth  of 
student  interest  in  this  area.  Conse- 
quently, before  we  embark  on  a  full- 
blown program,  it  is.  to  my  mind,  very 
important  that  we  have  this  kind  of 
information. 

Second,  we  do  not  know  the  kind  of 
people  who  will  be  interested  in  com- 
munity service.  The  demonstration 
program  will  accomplish  that  by 
giving  us  crucial  information  on  the 
socioeconomic  background  of  those 
who  participate. 

Third,  the  demonstration  program 
would  give  us  a  much  better  idea  of 
just  how  expensive  a  comprehensive 
program  might  be.  and  would  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  could 
afford  such  a  program  given  the 
severe  budgetary  constraints  confront- 
ing us.  Estimates  are  that  a  compre- 
hensive program  could  cost  as  much  as 
$50  billion  a  year,  and  that  would  most 
certainly  place  any  program  beyond 
our  reach.  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram would  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  an  estimate  is  ac- 
curate, as  well  as  whether  or  not  we 
could  get  along  with  a  more  limited 
program. 

This  legislation  also  involves  a  com- 
mitment to  what  I  consider  a  very  im- 
portant concept,  namely  that  success- 
ful completion  of  community  service 
should  involve  an  educational  benefit. 
Most  important,  the  educational  bene- 
fit should  supplement,  and  not  re- 
place, our  existing,  proven  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

It  would  be  cruel,  indeed,  to  replace 
programs  that  today  serve  over  6  mil- 
lion students  with  one  that  would 
serve  less  with  less  assistance,  and 
would  require  a  special  obligation  of 
service  by  the  poor  simply  because 
they  are  poor. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  my  demonstration  program,  citizens 
of  all  ages  could  elect  to  serve  in 
either  a  full-  or  part-time  community 
service  program.  Participants  would  be 
paid  a  stipend  during  their  tenure. 
Such  a  provision  would  open  the  doors 
of  community  service  to  all  Ameri- 
cans—rich or  poor.  Without  stipends, 
community  service  would  become  the 
domain  of  the  rich,  or  those  able  to 
depend  on  others  for  financial  support 
during  their  tenure.  Such  people  do 
not  make  up  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

When  participants  successfully  com- 
plete the  community  service  require- 
ment, they  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  educational  benefit  of  $5,000  for 
each  year  of  full-time  service  and 
$2,000  for  each  year  of  part-time  serv- 
ice. The  stipend  could  either  be  used 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  for  enrollment  in  an  apprentice  and 
training  program.  A  second  option  is 


to  use  the  voucher  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  home. 

It  is  appropriate,  indeed,  that  the 
fulfillment  of  two  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream— home  ownership  and  a 
college  education— are  made  more  ob- 
tainable by  this  bill.  For  millions  of 
American  families,  these  two  goals  are 
of  utmost  importance.  I  am  proud  to 
be  part  of  such  an  innovative  program 
and  look  forward  to  the  benefits  it  will 
bring  to  so  many  citizens  in  our 
Nation. 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:45 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by   the  Presiding  Officer   [Mr. 

KOHLl. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  DAY  OP 
REMEMBRANCE 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  2:15  p.m.  having  arrived,  there 
will  now  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  against  either  side  on  the 
quorum  call. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
My  purpose  in  asking  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side 
was  to  assure  that  both  conferences 
were  completed  and  that  the  Republi- 
can leader  was  here.  That  was  my  only 
purpose  in  doing  that.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  therefore  that  the  vote 
on  cloture  be  extended  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  lis- 
tening to  the  proponents  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212  in  the  course  of 
last  week's  debate,  I  had  occasion  to 
recall  the  words  of  that  most  eloquent 
interpreter  of  Whig  historical  philoso- 
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phy,  the  19th  century  English  scholar 
Thomas  McCaulay,  who.  in  his  famous 
essay  entitled  "History,  "  penned  the 
following  words: 

No  picture  then,  amd  no  history,  can 
present  us  with  the  whole  truth;  but  those 
are  the  best  pictures  and  the  best  histories 
which  exhibit  such  parts  of  the  truth  as 
most  nearly  produce  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
He  who  is  deficient  in  the  art  of  selection 
may.  by  showing  nothing  but  the  truth, 
produce  all  the  effect  of  the  greatest  false 
hood. 

As  one  after  smother  I  heard  my  col- 
leagues present  tiny  pieces  of  the  com- 
plicated history  of  Turkish-Armenian 
relations  during  the  years  1915-23  as  if 
they  were  revealing  the  greater  truth. 
I  realized  that  despite  my  firmly  held 
contention  that  this  body  is  not  the 
place  to  judge  history,  I  still  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  ensure  that  the 
selections  presented  here  do  not— and 
I  quote  McCaulay  again— "produce  all 
the  effect  of  the  greatest  falsehood.  ' 

Throughout  last  week's  debate,  we 
heard  countless  references  to  our 
American  envoy  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  as  a  primary  supporter  for  the 
view  that  the  deaths  of  Ottoman  Ar- 
menians between  1915  and  1923  are 
best  termed  a  "genocide."  However,  a 
review  of  the  chronology  in  question 
establishes  a  number  of  interesting 
and  indisputable  facts:  First.  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau's  tenure  in  Turkey 
covered  only  the  first  9  months  (from 
April  24,  1915-January  31.  1916)  of  the 
108  months  covered  by  the  resolution. 
In  other  words,  both  his  reports  and 
his  expertise  are  clearly  confined  to 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  period  en- 
compassed by  the  dates  1915-23.  and 
those  the  first  10  months  at  that. 

It  was  another  American  envoy. 
Mark  L.  Bristol,  who.  first  as  U.S.  high 
commissioner  and  later  as  Ambassador 
served  in  Turkey  for  over  50  percent 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  resolution 
(from  February  1919-December  1923), 
that  is,  for  59  of  the  108  months  cov- 
ered by  the  resolution's  dates.  In  addi- 
tion, as  Bristol's  tenure  encompassed 
the  second  half  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  the  advantage  of  having 
access  to  all  the  reports  and  written 
records  of  his  predecessors,  including 
those  of  Morgenthau. 

Realistically,  we  might  have  expect- 
ed that  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  have  made  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  reports,  letters,  opinions  of 
Admiral  Bristol,  who,  by  their  own 
reasoning  was  the  highest  ranking 
American  witness  throughout  5  years 
of  what  they  would  have  us  believe 
was  a  Turkish  perpetrated  genocide 
lasting  9  years  against  their  minority 
Armenian  population. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  20-22. 
1990,  does  not  uncover  a  single  refer- 
ence in  the  speeches  of  the  resolu- 
tion's proponents  to  the  views  of  Bris- 
tol. One  can  not  help  but  wonder  why? 


Bristol  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  the 
"Papers  of  Adm.  Mark  Lambert  Bris- 
tol. "  housed  just  blocks  away  from  us 
in  the  "Library  of  Congress."  comprise 
some  33.000  items,  including  reports, 
diaries,  correspondence,  copies  of  offi- 
cial dispatches,  telegrams  and  appoint- 
ment sheets.  By  far.  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  material  dates  from 
his  tenure  in  Turkey. 

Throughout  Bristol's  sojourn  in 
Turkey  he  received  almost  daily  re- 
ports from  hundreds  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, relief  workers,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  intelligence  staff,  as  to 
events  in  the  countryside.  Included  in 
these  reports  was  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial concerning  Turco-Armenian  rela- 
tions. Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  Bristol  papers"  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  Admiral  had  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  complexities  involved.  Far 
from  endorsing  the  one-sided  view  of 
Armenians  as  innocent  victims,  and 
Turks  as  guilty  perpetrators,  Bristol 
clearly  understood  that  there  was 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  dated 
August  14.  1920.  from  Bristol  to  a  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Bradley  of  the  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Boston, 
MA.  is  typical  of  the  way  he  expressed 
the  struggle  between  the  two  peoples: 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  Armeni- 
ans have  practically  the  same  traits  as  the 
other  races  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
fact  that  whichever  race  is  in  power  vents 
its  revenge  upon  the  subordinate  races,  es- 
pecially the  members  of  that  race  which 
may  have  previously  been  in  power  over  the 
race  now  exercising  power.  I  have  it  from 
absolute  first-hand  information  that  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  Caucasus  attacked  Tartar 
I  Turkish)  villages  that  are  utterly  defense- 
less and  bombarded  these  villages  with  artil- 
lery and  then  murder  the  inhabitants,  pil- 
lage the  village  and  often  burn  the  village. 
(Bristol  Papers.  General  Correspondence: 
Container  «32-Bristol  to  Bradley  Letter  of 
September  14.  1920.) 

Clearly.  Bristol,  rather  than  being 
an  advocate  for  one  position  or  an- 
other, visualized  his  role  as  commis- 
sioner/ambassador, to  accurately 
report  to  his  superiors  in  Washington 
on  what  was  occurring  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  short,  Bristol  interpreted 
his  brief  to  mean  that  rather  than  ad- 
vance the  partisan  claims  of  one  or  an- 
other ethnic  group,  it  was  his  job  to 
provide  Washington  with  an  objective 
auialysis  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground.  This  meant  that  he  recognized 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all 
the  peoples  living  in  the  region. 

Through  the  objective  eye  of  the 
trained  observer.  Admiral  Bristol 
wrote  these  words: 

These  races  in  the  Near  East  are  all  very 
much  tne  same,  and  if  you  put  them  all  in  a 
bag  and  shake  them  up  you  would  not  know 
which  one  would  come  out  first.  (L.C. -Bris- 
tol Papers.  General  Correspondence:  Con- 
tainer #33.  Letter  of  December  27.  1920 
from  Bristol  to  Mr.  Walter  George  Smith.) 

In  a  letter  to  James  Barton,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 


missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  writ- 
ten on  March  28,  1921.  Bristol  wrote: 

I  see  that  reports  are  being  freely  circulat- 
ed in  the  United  States  that  the  Turks  mas- 
sacred thousands  of  Armenians  in  the  Cau- 
casus. Such  reports  are  repeated  so  many 
times  it  makes  my  blood  boil.  The  'Near 
East  relief"  have  the  reports  from  Yarrow 
and  our  own  American  people  which  show 
absolutely  that  such  Armenian  report.s  are 
absolutely  false.  (L.C. -Bristol  Papers.  Gen- 
eral Correspondence.  Container  «34.) 

James  Barton  replied  to  Bristol  on 
May  6,  1921,  in  the  following  terms: 

With  reference  to  the  false  reports  that 
come  through  reporting  massacres  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks.  There  is  no  one 
who  can  deprecate  this  more  than  I  do.  But 
there  is  a  situation  over  here  (in  the  U.S.) 
which  is  hard  to  describe.  There  is  a  bril- 
liant young  Armenian,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  by  the  name  of  Cardashian.  He 
is  a  lawyer,  with  offices  down  in  Wall 
Street.  I  believe.  He  has  organized  a  com- 
mittee so-called  which  has  never  met  and 
which  is  never  consulted,  with  Mr.  Gerard 
(former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Germany)  as 
chairman.  Cardashian  is  the  whole  thing. 
He  has  set  up  what  he  calls  an  Armenian 
publicity  bureau  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  has  a  letterhead  printed.  Gerard  signs 
everything  that  Cardashian  writes.  He  told 
me  this  himself  one  time.  *  *  *  We  have 
had  many  a  conference  with  Armenian  lead- 
ers as  to  what  can  be  done  to  stop  this  vi- 
cious propaganda  carried  on  by  Cardashian. 
He  is  constantly  reporting  atrocities  which 
never  occurred  and  giving  endless  misinfor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Ar- 
menia and  in  Turkey.  (L.C— Bristol  Papers. 
General  Correspondence:  Container  »34.) 

One  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  Mr.  Carda- 
shian's  activities  in  1921.  activities  de- 
signed to  portray  the  Turks  as  vicious 
killers  before  the  Court  of  American 
Public  Opinion  and  the  intent  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  today. 
Nor,  when  one  reads  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  February  20,  1990, 
(S1212-S1214)  which  contains  an 
attack  on  the  69  leading  American  au- 
thorities on  Turkish  studies  in  this 
country,  by  yet  another  Armenian  at- 
torney, this  one.  Van  Z.  Krikorian,  Di- 
rector of  government  and  legal  affairs 
for  the  Armenian  Assembly  of  Amer- 
ica, can  one  fail  to  recall  Barton's  com- 
ments on  the  propaganda  activities  of 
Mr.  Cardashian.  Lawyers,  as  well  as 
Senators,  would  be  well  advised  to 
leave  historical  determinations  to 
those  trained  to  make  them. 

Clearly,  as  even  these  few  examples 
from  the  papers  of  Adm.  Mark  L.  Bris- 
tol, our  envoy  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
between  February  1919  and  the  end  of 
December  1923  establish,  he  was  one 
first  hand  official  American  observer 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  human  trag- 
edy which  affected  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  those  years  could  be  called  a 
Turkish  perpetrated  genocide  of  Ar- 
menians as  stated  in  the  wording  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212.  To  the 
contrary,  Bristol's  coniments  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  objective 
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reader  but  that  he:  (a)  Viewed  the  con- 
flict as  a  tragic  civil  war  which  took 
the  lives  of  Turks  and  Armenians 
alike;  and,  (b>  that  he  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  efforts  to  portray  that 
human  tragedy  as  a  sectarian  suffer- 
ing of  Armenians  at  the  hands  of 
Turks.  While  in  no  way  excusing  any 
excesses  committed  by  the  Ottoman 
authorities  against  nonbelligerent  Ar- 
menians, the  facts  are  clear;  namely 
the  Ottoman  rulers  had  every  reason 
to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  large  numbers 
of  their  indigenous  Armenian  popula- 
tion. Likewise,  when  two  people  are 
fighting  a  war  with  one  another,  the 
casualties  can  hardly  be  termed  vic- 
tims of  a  "genocide." 

Last  week,  the  credibility  of  Prof. 
Bernard  Lewis,  the  Emeritus  Cleve- 
land Dodge  professor  at  Princeton 
University,  and  the  present  director  of 
the  Annenberg  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  was  challenged  by  a  state- 
ment on  this  floor  on  the  grounds  that 
his  opposition  to  the  resolution's  term- 
ing the  tragic  events,  of  1915-23  a 
"genocide"  contradicts  earlier  state- 
ments on  the  subject  made  by  Lewis  in 
his  1961  study  entitled:  "The  Emer- 
gence of  Modem  Turkey.  "  It  was  said 
on  this  floor  that,  "Lewis  actually 
wrote  that  the  Armenians  suffered 
'the  terrible  Holocaust  of  1915.  where 
a  million  and  a  half  Armenians  per- 
ished.' " 

That  will  be  foimd  on  page  S1324  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
21,  1990. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  had 
the  entire  passage  from  the  Lewis 
book  been  read,  we  all  would  have  re- 
alized that  this  distinguished  scholar's 
1961  position  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
"sixty-nine  Scholars'  Statement" 
made  In  1985.  Lewis  describes  the 
events  leading  up  to  1915  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Most  tragic  was  the  case  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, who  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry were  still  known  as  the  MlUet-I  Sadlka, 
the  loyal  commimlty.'  .  .  .  The  political  and 
cultural  Impact  of  russian  Armenia  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  new  national  and  liberal 
Ideas  coming  from  Europe  on  the  other, 
powerfully  affected  the  Ottoman  Armeni- 
ans .  .  .  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  an 
ardent  and  active  Armenian  nationalist 
movement. 

For  the  Turks,  the  Armenian  movement 
was  the  deadliest  of  all  threats.  Prom  the 
conquered  lands  of  the  Serbs,  Bulgars.  Alba- 
nians, and  Greeks,  they  could,  however  re- 
luctantly, withdraw,  abandoning  distant 
provinces  and  bringing  the  imperial  frontier 
nearer  home.  But  the  Armenians,  stretching 
across  Turkey  in  Asia  from  the  Caucasian 
frontier  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  lay  In 
the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish  homeland— 
and  to  renounce  these  lands  would  have 
meant  not  the  truncation,  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  state.  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian villages.  Inextricably  mixed,  had  for 
centuries  lived  In  neighborly  association. 
Now  a  desperate  struggle  between  them 
began— a  struggle  between  two  nations  for  a 
single  homeland,  that  ended  with  the  terri- 


ble Holocaust  of  1915,  when  a  million  and  a 
half  Armenians  perished.  (Lewis  Emergence: 
p.  356.) 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  passage  that  I  have  just 
read,  written  in  1961,  are  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  following  section  of  the 
"sixty-nine  scholars  statement,"  to 
which  Professor  Lewis  affixed  his  sig- 
nature: 

As  for  the  charge  of  "genocide."  No  signa- 
tory of  this  statement  wishes  to  minimize 
the  scope  of  Armenian  suffering.  We  are 
likewise  cognizant  that  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  separate  from  the  suffering  experienced 
by  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the  region. 
The  weight  of  evidence  so  far  uncovered 
points  in  the  direction  of  serious  Intercom- 
munal  warfare  (perpetrated  by  Muslim  and 
Christian  irregular  forces),  complicated  by 
disease,  famine,  suffering  and  massacres  in 
Anatolia  and  adjoining  areas  during  the 
First  World  War.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
years  in  question,  the  region  was  the  scene 
of  more  or  less  continuous  warfare,  not 
unlike  the  tragedy  which  has  gone  on  in 
Lebanon  for  the  past  decade.  The  resulting 
death  toll  among  both  Muslim  and  Chris- 
tian communities  in  the  region  was  im- 
mense. But  much  more  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered before  historians  will  be  able  to  sort 
out  precisely  responsibility  between  warring 
and  innocent,  and  to  identify  the  causes  for 
the  events  which  resulted  in  the  death  or 
removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  eastern  An- 
atolian population.  Christian  and  Muslim 
alike. 

Clearly,  Bernard  Lewis  in  1961  be- 
lieved, just  as  he  did  a  quarter  century 
later  in  1985,  that  the  tragedy  which 
affected  Armenians  and  Turks  alike 
during  the  First  World  War  resulted, 
not  for  some  kind  of  "genocidal"  plot 
on  the  part  of  Turkey,  but,  rather 
from  a  tragic  civil  conflict  between  two 
peoples  fighting  over  a  single  home- 
land. In  short,  nationalism  run  amuck. 

How  many  died  as  a  result  of  this 
conflict?  Last  week,  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Simon,  answered  that  query  in 
the  following  terms: 

...  at  a  minimum,  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  slain  simply  because  they 
were  Armenian.  That  is  the  reality.  Many 
will  put  that  number  higher.  I  wish  there 
were  a  good  scholarly  book.  If  there  is 
anyone  from  a  university  press  watching 
this  proceeding.  I  hope  someone  will  do  it. 
(Congressional  Record.  February  22.  1990. 
S1428.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  Inform  my 
colleague  that  someone  has  done  it.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  a  demo- 
graphic history  on  the  very  question 
he  raised,  which,  in  keeping  with  his 
suggestion,  was  published  by  a  major 
American  university  press,  that  of 
New  York  University,  copyright  1983. 
Its  author.  Prof.  Justin  McCarthy,  is 
chairman  of  the  history  department  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  scholar  whose  expertise 
in  this  subject  is  so  universally  recog- 
nized by  his  peers  that  he  has  chosen 
to  write  the  entry  on  ""demography"  in 
the  major  reference  work  in  the  field 
of  Middle  Eastern  studies,  "'The  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Islam."  Nor  has  his  exper- 


tise been  ignored  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Professor  McCarthy  holds  per- 
haps the  unique  honor  of  having  held 
a  National  Science  Foundation  "na- 
tional needs  post-doctoral  fellowship 
in  demography"  and  a  National  Eii- 
dowment  for  the  Hiunanities  "senior 
fellow"  grant  in  history.  In  short,  his 
1983  book,  "Muslims  and  Minorities: 
The  Population  of  Ottoman  Anatolia 
and  the  End  of  the  Empire,"  is  exactly 
the  study  my  colleague  Senator  Simon 
bemoaned  the  lack  of.  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  distin- 
guished scholar's  conclusions  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  Anatolian  population  in 
the  years  covered  by  Senator  Dole's 
resolution. 

I  quote  from  pages  137  and  138  of 
Professor  McCarthy's  book: 

The  pattern  of  mortality  in  Anatolia  was 
both  geographic  and  ethnic.  Those  in  the 
regions  of  Anatolia  with  a  high  proportion 
of  Christian  inhabitants  were  very  likely  to 
have  died.  This  was  true  regardless  of  the 
religious  or  ethnic  group  of  the  Inhabitant. 
While  Christian-Muslim  warfare  was  with 
foreign  invasion,  at  the  root  of  the  Anato- 
lian mortality,  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
Greek  deaths.  Muslim  deaths,  or  Armenian 
deaths  as  if  each  somehow  had  a  separate 
existence.  To  mention  the  sufferings  of  one 
group  and  avoid  those  of  another  gives  a 
false  picture  of  what  was  a  human,  not 
simply  an  ethnic,  disaster. 

In  the  east,  the  areas  of  Muslim  deaths 
and  Armenian  deaths  were  almost  perfectly 
correlated.  Prom  all  evidence,  the  "Six  VI- 
Iftyets'  of  the  Armenian  homeland  were  the 
area  of  the  greatest  number  of  Armenian 
deaths.  Some  40%  of  the  total  Armenian 
population  of  Anatolia  died,  but  the  per- 
centage must  have  been  higher  In  the  "Six 
Vilayets."  In  the  same  area,  the  Muslims 
suffered  their  worst  mortality.  In  numbers, 
the  Muslims  lost  many  more  persons  than 
did  the  Armenians,  in  percentage  of  total 
population,  less.  The  great  mortality  of 
both  Muslims  and  Armenians  does  not  fit 
into  any  theory  that  posits  one  group  of 
murderers,  another  group  murdered.  Both 
Muslims  and  Christians  were  killers,  both 
Muslims  and  Christians  were  killed. 

In  the  west  It  was  much  the  same.  The 
number  of  Muslim  deaths  was  greater  and 
the  percentage  of  Christian  deaths  was 
higher  though  figures  for  both  Christians 
and  Muslims  are  greatly  affected  by  the 
need  to  consider  large  areas  of  Anatolia  in 
the  figures  of  table  7.13.  Because  of  the 
effect  of  post-war  migration  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  home  provinces  of  Greek 
refugees,  a  very  large  geographic  area,  in- 
cluding many  relatively  tranquil  provinces, 
was  selected  for  table  7.13.  Actual  mortality 
In  war  eu'eas  such  as  Aydln  Province  must 
have  been  much  higher  for  both  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  for  now.  I  hope  that 
the  other  side  will  produce  a  speaker. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  waiting  in  the  wings,  Mr. 
President.  I  just  left  the  floor  a 
moment  ago,  because  Senator  E>ole 
has  just  returned  from  a  commitment 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  at  some 
length  last  Thursday  in  support  of  the 
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resolution  and  sought  the  floor  to  do 
so  again  today. 

I  believe  that  a  good  starting  point 
in  support  of  the  resolution  is  a  com- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  when  he  made  the  com- 
ment that  there  was  reason  to  doubt 
the  loyalty  of  Armenians.  I  believe 
that  that  is  the  starting  point  for  what 
is  the  crux  of  the  issue,  that  Armeni 
ans  were  subject  to  massacre  solely  be- 
cause they  were  Armenian.  When  the 
fighting  was  going  on,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  turned  on  Armenians,  not  only 
men  who  were  noncombatants  but 
women  and  children  who  were  conclu- 
sively noncombatants.  They  turned  on 
the  Armenians  simply  because  they 
were  Armenians. 

You  cannot  justify  that  conduct  by 
the  contention  that  there  was  reason 
to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Armenians. 
You  carmot  justify  the  massacre  of 
noncombatant  men  and  obviously  non- 
combatant  women  and  children  there 
was  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the 
Armenians.  What  we  are  really  saying 
is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  guilt 
by  assocation  to  the  action  of  death  by 
association. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  what  I  believe  is  a 
correction?  I  may  have  misunderstood 
him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  pleased  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena 
tor  from  West  Virginia  said  anything 
about  his  doubting  the  loyalty  of  Ar- 
menians. I  was  quoting  from  the  text. 
It  was  not  my  words.  These  were  not 
my  words. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
that  modification.  I  had  heard  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  say. 
"There  was  reason  to  doubt  the  loyal- 
ty of  Armenians,"  and  I  was  not  cer- 
tain in  that  context  that  it  was  a  quo- 
tation from  another  text.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  quote  exten 
sively  from  other  texts  and  I  am  glad 
to  accept  that  modification. 

Moving  from  the  modification.  I 
would  then  contend  that  the  core  ar- 
gument from  the  source  cited  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia puts  the  issue  squarely  in  the 
context  which  I  would  submit  shows 
the  impropriety  of  that  kind  of  rea- 
soning and  the  propriety  of  the  cate- 
gorization of  this  conduct  is  being 
genocide  and  that  the  argument  fol- 
lows that  when  the  authority  cited  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  seeks  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  because  there 
was  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Ar- 
menians, that  they  are  really  picking 
out  women  and  children  who  were  ob- 
viously noncombatants,  and  some  men 
who  were  noncombatants,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  massacres  because  they 
were  Armenians. 


As  I  had  started  to  develop  the 
point,  there  is  an  obvious  repugnance 
under  U.S.  law  to  guilt  by  association. 
That  is  a  concept  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  court  decisions 
and  conclusions  on  civil  liberties.  Here 
we  have  not  only  the  concept  of  guilt 
by  association,  but  we  have  the  action 
by  association,  the  action  of  death  by 
association. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
really  is  the  core  issue  of  what  consti- 
tutes genocide,  and  that  is  the  picking 
out  of  people  for  extermination  solely 
because  they  belong  to  a  certain  race 
or  a  certain  religion  or  a  certain  ethnic 
group.  Here  the  categorization  was  by 
virtue  of  being  Armenian.  It  is  in  the 
context  where  people  are  killed  simply 
because  of  that  categorization  that  we 
have  the  essence  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there 
are  two  questions  which  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  the  extensive  floor  debate 
on  this  subject.  One  is,  did  genocide 
occur?  And.  the  second  is,  should 
United  Slates  strategic  interests  with 
Turkey  take  precedence  over  the 
human  rights  issue  involved  here? 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  statement  that 
the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
on  the  Senate  floor  supports  an  af- 
firmative answer  to  the  first  question; 
that  is.  "Did  genocide  occur?" 

In  my  presentation  last  Thursday, 
Mr.  President.  I  cited  extensive  au- 
thorities on  the  facts,  the  most  persua- 
sive of  which  for  me  was  what  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  said.  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  held  the  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
during  the  critical  period  from  1913  to 
1916.  So  he  was  there  contemporane- 
ously with  the  events.  I  cited— and  I 
read  them  into  the  Record  and  will 
not  repeat  them  today— example  after 
example  of  atrocities,  placing  the 
number  of  Armenians  subject  to  mas- 
sacre between  60,000  and  1  million. 
That  question  had  arisen  during  the 
course  of  the  comments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  of  even  greater 
weight  to  this  Senator  was  the  submis- 
sion of  statements  from  Armenians  in 
Pennsylvania  who  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  this  matter  after  the  issue  came 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
October.  I  read  into  the  Record  state- 
ments from  Armenians,  now  Ameri- 
cans, now  Pennsylvanians,  who  are 
living  in  this  country,  attesting  to 
what  they  personally  observed:  The 
murder  of  a  father,  the  mother  of  a 
mother,  the  murder  of  a  brother  and 
of  a  sister,  in  this  specific  context. 

One  of  these  statements  was  submit- 
ted by  a  man  who  was  104  years  old. 
Another  was  submitted  by  an  individ- 
ual 92  years  old.  Others  were  in  their 
eighties. 

Senator  Dole  had  in  his  office  earli- 
er today  a  group  of  people  who  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States  who 


were  in  Armenia  at  that  time,  an  el- 
derly group,  principally  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  few  from  New  Jersey.  They, 
again,  provide  live  testimony  to  what 
the  facts  were. 

I  had  expressed  the  opinion  and 
made  the  comment  last  Thursday, 
that  I  had  some  doubts  on  October  17 
when  this  issue  came  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  as  to  whether  this 
resolution  should  be  supported.  I  ex- 
pressed those  doubts  on  the  record  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  think 
the  Presiding  Officer  was  there,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  on  that  day 
when  we  took  the  issue  up. 

Those  doubts  centered  on  two 
points:  Whether  it  was  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  make  an  historic  deter- 
mination; and  second,  what  the  facts 
were.  I  was  not  prepared  last  October 
17  to  speak  on  the  subject,  as  to  what 
the  facts  were. 

I  have  since  thought  through  the 
matter  at  some  length  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  issue  of  human  rights 
is  so  important  that  the  Senate  should 
speak  on  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  over- 
whelming importance,  in  fact,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Senate  that  so  many  people 
are  paying  so  much  attention  to  this 
issue. 

We  might  think  Senators  might  ex- 
press themselves  on  this  issue  and 
take  a  vote  and  it  would  not  attract 
much  attention.  But  it  has  attracted 
worldwide  attention,  with  very  active 
lobbying  efforts  on  all  sides.  I  think 
that  is  a  tribute  to  our  institution.  And 
I  think,  second,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  human  rights,  which  we 
are  seeing  all  over  the  world. 

Institutions  are  crumbling.  Elections 
are  being  held,  like  the  one  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  Nicaragua,  which 
are  stunning  in  their  upset  quality  be- 
cause of  concern  for  human  rights. 
Governments  have  toppled  one  after 
another  in  Eastern  Europe  because  of 
the  concern  for  human  rights.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  gone  to  plural  politi- 
cal parties  because  of  concern  for 
human  rights. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  we  should  give  a  re- 
sounding "no"  to  the  second  question, 
"Should  United  States  strategic  inter- 
ests with  Turkey  take  precedence  over 
human  rights?"  Because  our  strategic 
interests  with  Turkey,  in  NATO,  are 
to  advance  values  which  are  important 
to  the  United  States:  The  value  of  de- 
mocracy, the  value  of  freedom,  the 
value  of  security.  What  human  right  is 
more  fundamental  than  the  right  to 
exist?  What  more  fundamental  human 
right  than  the  right  to  exist  in  the 
context  of  protecting  your  own  life? 

How  can  a  child  protect  his  or  her 
own  life  when  there  are  adults  with 
weapons  bent  on  massacre?  How  can  a 
woman,  or  for  that  matter  a  noncom- 
batant man,  protect  their  lives?  Here 
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we  have  what  is  obviously  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights. 

So,  when  the  Senate  voted  49  to  49 
last  Thursday  on  this  cloture  motion, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  delicate 
balance,  as  the  Senate  is  wont  to  do 
from  time  to  time,  between  the  Arme- 
nian interests  and  the  interests  assert- 
ed by  the  Turkish  Government. 

I  hope  there  would  be  a  stronger 
vote  today.  I  hope  we  would  have  clo- 
ture so  we  can  proceed  to  the  merit  of 
the  issue. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  again 
make  the  point  that  this  resolution 
does  not  call  into  any  criticism  the 
current  Turkish  Government  or  the 
Turkish  people.  We  are  talking  about 
what  was  done  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  another  day. 

I  have  friends  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue,  friends  who  are  espousing  the 
side  of  the  Armenians,  friends  who  are 
espousing  the  side  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
errmient— the  side  of  one  distinguished 
Pennsylvanian,  I  put  his  comments  in 
the  Record,  Ayhan  Hakimoglu.  last 
Thursday. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Turkish 
Government  as  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  Government,  I  do  not  think 
this  should  have  any  effect  on  those 
friendship  relationships,  just  as  there 
should  not  be  any  effect  on  the  friend- 
ship relationship  of  any  individual 
Senator  who  votes  here  with  people 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 
If  friends  cannot  tolerate  an  honest 
expression  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance  like  this,  then  we 
have  a  real  question  as  to  the  solidity 
or  the  underpinning  of  the  friendship. 
But  on  the  facts,  Mr.  President,  and 
on  the  law,  it  seems  to  me  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  adopted,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  cloture. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Kansas  for  allocating  this  time 
to  me,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator,  the  Republican 
leader,  allow  me  to  take  1  minute? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  indicated  earlier 
that  I  was  quoting  someone  else.  What 
happened  was,  I  had  been  quoting  a 
former  United  States  envoy  to  Turkey 
who  had  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  and  also  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner,  and  it  was  in  the 
context  and  background  of  those 
quotes— and  other  quotes,  which  I  did 
not  read  into  the  record— that  I  said, 
"The  Ottoman  rulers  had  every  reason 
to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  large  numbers 
of  their  indigenous  Armenian  popula- 
tion. Likewise,  when  two  peoples  are 
fighting  in  a  war  with  one  another, 
the  casualties  can  hardly  be  termed 
victims  of  a  genocide." 

So  those  were  my  words  but,  I  was 
not  speaking  as  Robert  Byrd  in  doubt- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  Armenians. 
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I  was  saying  that  the  Ottoman 
rulers  had  every  reason  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  large  numbers  of  their  in- 
digenous population.  That  is  against 
the  background  of  the  quotations  that 
I  used,  and  some  that  I  did  not  use, 
from  the  papers  of  the  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  High  Commissioner, 
Admiral  Bristol. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon]  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor,  as  are  both  Senators 
from  Massachusetts.  I  suggest  it  might 
be  a  good  time  for  anybody  who  wants 
some  time  on  this  side— we  only  have 
an  hour  on  each  side.  As  I  understand. 
I  have  about  48  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  48  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  about  36  minutes  left.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  at  least  the  last 
12  minutes  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
side  of  the  issue. 

While  I  am  waiting  for  additional 
speakers,  I  want  to  thank,  first  of  all, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  thoughtful  statement 
and  his  willingness  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  issue  until  he  had  a 
chance  to  study  it,  and  he  did  study  it 
for  weeks.  He  had  a  number  of  visits 
with  Armenians,  and  some  who  are 
here  today.  Some  remembered  their 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers 
who  were  slaughtered  during  this 
period.  We  met  with  these  people  this 
morning.  The  oldest  is  99  years  of  age; 
the  youngest  is  76.  Most  were  in  their 
early  eighties.  They  are  here  for  one 
reason.  They  are  not  able,  in  most 
cases,  to  run  around  the  Capitol  and 
buttonhole  Senators.  They  do  not 
have  wealth  and  influence;  they  do 
not  have  an  Armenian  Embassy;  they 
do  not  have  an  ambassador  here;  there 
is  nobody  to  help  them  out. 

They  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
issue,  just  as  strongly  as  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  felt  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  were  arguing  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  They  would  not  rest 
easy  until  at  least  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  for  many  of  them  it  is 
the  first  time  they  have  been  here. 
They  do  not  want  anything.  They  are 
not  endangering  anyone.  Some  said 
today  they  cannot  sleep  at  night 
thinking  about  what  happened  in  the 
years  1915  to  1923. 

One  of  the  group  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  last  week  by  I*resi- 
dent  Havel  of  Czechoslovakia.  We  all 
went  over  to  hear  this  outstanding 
statement  by  a  man  who  just  a  few 
short  months  ago  was  in  prison  and  is 
now  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 
He  said  a  lot  of  things  that  got  our  at- 
tention, but  I  think  the  one  thing  that 
really  caught  the  attention  of  most  of 
my  colleagues  and  most  of  the  people 


who  were  watching  him  around  the 
world,  was:  "In  other  words,  we  still  do 
not  know  how  to  put  morality  ahead 
of  politics,  science,  and  economics.  We 
are  still  incapable  of  understanding 
that  the  only  genuine  backbone  of  all 
of  our  actions  if  they  are  to  be  moral 
is  responsibility."  The  bottom  line  is, 
he  said,  put  morality  ahead  of  politics: 
What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what 
is  right  in  this  case  and  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  some  Senators,  who  awe  op- 
posing us  on  this  motion,  know  they 
are  wrong,  but  they  have  made  com- 
mitments for  a  number  of  reasons 
they  say  they  cannot  betray.  We  had 
60  Senators  committed  to  support  the 
resolution.  Some  of  those  yielded  on 
those  commitments. 

But  the  issue  is  right  or  wrong,  and  I 
defy  anybody  to  go  in  the  back  and 
read  the  headlines  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers. 
I  mentioned  this  a  number  of  times. 
Part  of  them  are  combined  in  this 
book  called  The  Armenian  Geno- 
cide." There  are  hundreds  of  pages  of 
news  accounts,  papers  around  the 
world,  all  over  this  country,  talking 
about  how  women  were  sold,  how  chil- 
dren were  starved,  how  people  were 
slaughtered,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
voice  that  those  are  not  accurate. 

I  read  the  other  day  at  least  two 
times  the  statement  by  Talaat,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  had  in- 
formation that  they  were  feeding 
some  of  the  Armenian  children  in  or- 
phanages. They  did  not  want  to  feed 
the  Armenian  children.  They  wanted 
to  starve  the  Armenian  children.  And 
so  he  sent  this  directive,  which  ap- 
pears at  the  back  of  the  Chamber,  in 
which  he  makes  it  very  clear  you  are 
not  to  give  any  sustenance  to  these 
children;  they  are  Armenians.  They 
are  not  worth  saving,  in  other  words; 
starve  them  to  death.  Is  that  inhu- 
manity to  man?  I  think  so. 

I  think  we  have  demonstrated— the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has— it  is 
pretty  clearly  genocide.  Some  people 
say,  oh,  that  is  the  problem.  If  you 
take  out  the  word  "genocide,"  we 
might  vote  for  this.  In  my  view,  all 
these  are  faulty  arguments  and  have 
been  faulty  arguments  raised  by  the 
proponents.  But  I  want  to  round  out 
the  documentary  records  with  a  few 
more  inserts  raised  because  of  the 
debate  last  week. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  raised  a  couple  of  arguments. 
The  first  of  these  two  refutes  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  ongoing  terrorism 
conducted  by  Armenian  extremists 
against  Turkey.  This  was,  indeed,  a  se- 
rious problem  a  number  of  years  ago. 
In  my  opening  statement,  I  indicated 
that  all  Americans,  including  all  re- 
sponsible Armenian  Americans,  ac- 
knowledge and  deplore  all  terrorism, 
but  the  fact  is  these  terrorist  acts  have 
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virtually  ceased  as  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  paper 
produced  by  the  State  Department  en 
titled  "Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism, 
which  confirms  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  Department  of  State] 
Patterns  or  Global  Terrorism:  1988 

ARMENIAN  SECRET  ARMY  FOR  THE  LIBERATION 
or  ARMENIA  .ASALAi  AKa:  THE  ORLY  GROUP. 
3D  OCTOBER  ORGANIZATION 

Description:  Marxist-Leninist  Armenian 
terrorist  group  formed  in  1975  with  stated 
intention  to  compel  Turkish  Government  to 
acluiowledge  publicly  its  alleged  responsibil 
ity  for  the  deaths  of  1.5  million  Armenians 
in  1915.  pay  reparations,  and  cede  territory 
for  an  Armenian  homeland.  Led  by  Hagop 
Hagopian  until  he  was  assassinated  in 
Athens  in  April  1988. 

Activities:  Initial  bombing  and  assassina- 
tion attacks  directed  against  Turkish  tar 
gets.  Later  attacked  French  and  Swiss  tar 
gets  to   force   release  of   imprisoned   com 
rades.  Made  several  minor  bombing  attacks 
against  US  airline  offices  in  Western  Europe 
In  early  1980s.  Bombing  of  Turkish  airline 
counter  at  Orly  airport  in  Paris  in  1983- 
eight  persons  killed  and  55  wounded— led  to 
split  in  group  over  rationale  for  causing  in- 
discriminate casualties.  Suffering  from  in 
temal  schisms,  group  has  been  relatively  in 
active  over  past  four  years  but,  according  to 
press  reports,  assassinated  several  Armenian 
rivals  in  Lebanon  during  the  period  1985-86. 

Strength:  Several  hundred. 

Location/ Area  of  Operation:  Lebanon/ 
Western  Europe.  United  States,  and  Middle 
East. 

External  Aid:  Has  received  aid,  including 
training  and  salehaven.  from  Syria.  May 
also  receive  some  aid  from  Libya.  Has  exten 
sive  ties  to  Palestinian  terrorist  groups,  in- 
cluding the  PFLP  and  PFLP-GC. 

JUSTICE  COMMANDOS  OF  THE  ARMENIAN  GENO- 
CIDE CJCAGI  AKA:  ARMENIAN  REVOLUTIONARY 
ARMY   lARAi 

E>€Scription:  Rightwing  Armenian  nation- 
alist group  founded  in  1975.  probably  to 
counter  Influence  of  leftist  ASALA.  Goals 
are  similar  to  ASALA  s.  but  ideological  dlf 
ferences  preclude  working  together. 

Activities:  Operations  limited  to  attacks 
against  Turkish  targets,  chiefly  diplomats. 
Later  operations  conducted  in  name  of 
ARA.  Inactive  since  last  attack  In  1985. 

Strength:  Unknown. 

Location/Area  of  Operation:  UnknowTi. 
Operates  in  Western  Europe,  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Middle  East. 

External  Aid:  Receives  aid  from  rightwing 
segments  of  Armenian  community  world- 
wide. 

(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  item  refutes  Senator  Wallops 
assertion  that  the  atrocities  stopped 
with  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  fact. 
the  atrocities  continued  into  1923.  We 
have  chosen  the  dates  1915  to  1923 
simply  because  the  facts  bear  out  our 
assertion  that  atrocities  continued 
throughout  that  8-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  study  of  atrocities  com- 


mitted against  Armenians  after  World 
War  I  and  up  to  1923  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Massacre  in  Marash  1920 

Issue:  Turks  engaged  in  massacre  of  Arme- 
nians in  the  region  of  Marash  in  1920  after 
the  end  of  WWI. 

POINTS  AND  AUTHORITIES 

1.  Deportations  and  massacres  of  Armeni- 
ans continued  through  the  period  of  1915  to 
1923  in  Turkey. 

2.  Armenians  in  the  region  of  Marash 
were  deported  and  massacred  In  1920. 

3.  Stanley  Kerr,  an  American  relief 
worker,  was  witness  to  the  massacre  in 
Marash  and  reported  on  the  atrocities. 

SUPPORTING  MATERIALS  ATTACHED 

1.  Stanlf  y  Kerr.    The  Lions  of  Marash." 

The  Lions  of  Marash 
chapter  seventeen— devastation  and 

massacre 
Koulaghi  Kourtlou  and  Sheker  Dere 

From  Saint  Stephen's  Church  on  20  Janu- 
ary a  procession  of  mourners  went  to  the 
cemetery  carrying  on  a  bier  the  body  of  an 
Armenian  legionnaire  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  sniper  firing  from  the  minaret  of  a 
niosque.  The  Turkish  authorities  had  made 
no  move  to  find  the  culprit,  nor  did  the 
French  commander  take  any  steps  to  force 
an  investigation.  This  caused  great  resent- 
ment among  the  Armenians,  who  felt  that 
the  Turks  were  testing  the  ability  of  the 
French  to  punish  such  an  incident. 

On  his  return  from  the  cemetery  Khat- 
chig  Der  Vartanian.  who  had  been  one  of 
the  pall  bearers,  deposited  the  wooden 
framework  on  which  the  body  had  been  car- 
ried in  the  courtyard  of  Saint  Stephen's 
Church,  not  knowing  that  It  would  soon 
serve  for  the  escape  of  his  sister  Makrouhi— 
bride  of  a  few  months— and  his  mother. 
Aware  of  the  tension  in  the  city.  Khatchig 
urged  his  sister  to  move  to  his  home  near 
the  Church  of  the  Forty  Sainted  Youths 
where  a  large  detachment  of  Senegalese 
troops  was  quartered  and  where  her  brother 
■Servant  served  as  interpreter  to  the  com- 
mander. Major  Corneloup.  Disregarding  his 
advice.  Makrouhi  was  busy  the  next  morn- 
ing assisting  her  mother-in-law  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  feast  for  her  relatives  and  those 
of  her  husband.  Arsen  Der  Ohannesian, 
when  shortly  after  the  noon  hour  the  un- 
usual quiet  of  the  quarter  was  shattered  by 
a  fusillade  of  gun  fire.  People  caught  in  the 
streets  were  screaming  and  running  for  shel- 
ter, many  to  the  nearby  Church  of  Saint 
Stephen.  Arsen  took  his  bride  and  his 
mother  across  to  the  church  compound 
without  stopping  to  carry  food  or  bedding. 
That  evening  hundreds  of  Armenians  from 
the  Bektoutly*  Quarter  came  to  the  church. 
They  barricaded  the  doors  and  stretched 
out  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  using  the  church 
carpets  for  mattresses.  Only  a  few  steps 
away  there  was  food  in  abundance,  the  ban- 
quet prepared  for  the  family  gathering,  but 
no  one  dared  move  outside  the  door. 

A  week  passed.  The  Turks  had  begun  a 
systematic  campaign  to  clear  the  quarter  of 
Armenians,  burning  their  homes  Euid  killing 
the  Inhabitants.  Finally  they  set  fire  to  a 
group  of  houses  close  to  the  church,  and  a 
few  survivors  escaped  to  Saint  Stephen's. 
They  were  shocked  and  exhausted  but  cried 
to  those  already  in  the  church,  "Run!  Run! 
They  will  burn  you  alive  If  you  stay  here!" 


This  created  a  panic  among  the  five  or  six 
hundred  refugees,  it  had  become  dark.  The 
great  door  was  opened  and  many  ran  into 
the  yard,  but  to  open  the  main  gate  would 
be  suicide,  for  across  the  street  snipers  were 
waiting  in  the  Turkish  reformatory.  Could 
they  climb  the  high  wall  and  escape  into  the 
side  street? 

While  the  crowd  milled  about.  Arsen  no- 
ticed the  bier  last  used  to  carry  the  dead  le- 
gionnaire to  the  cemetery.  It  could  serve  as 
a  ladder,  with  the  crossbars  for  steps!  Plac- 
ing it  against  the  wall,  he  directed  his 
mother  and  wife  to  remove  their  shoes  so 
they  would  make  no  noise  when  they 
dropped  over  the  wall  to  the  stone  paved 
street.  Some  twenty-five  other  refugees  fol- 
lowed, each  one  helping  to  boost  the  one 
ahead  over  the  wall.  Outside  the  Turks  were 
busy  carrying  water  to  save  their  own 
houses  from  burning.  In  small  groups  the 
Armenians  slipped  quietly  down  the  alley  to 
the  street  leading  to  the  Church  of  the 
Forty  Sainted  Youths. 

Arsen  discovered  that  his  mother  was 
mls.slng  and  did  not  know  whether  she  had 
gone  ahead  or  had  been  left  behind.  Reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  citadel  and  Cutthroat 
Lane,  they  decided  to  take  shelter  in  the 
house  of  Arsen's  cousins— Der  Sahag's 
house.  They  climbed  a  wall  In  the  rear  and 
entered  the  house,  finding  only  a  small  boy 
and  his  grandfather  who  was  unable  either 
to  walk  or  talk  because  of  a  stroke.  The 
others  had  fled  to  the  Franclsan  Monastery. 
For  a  week  Arsen,  Makrouhi,  and  six  others 
hid  in  the  basement,  going  to  the  kitchen 
for  food  only  at  night.  An  Armenian  neigh- 
bor kept  watch  over  them,  as  well  as  over 
his  own  household,  and  flnaly  persuaded 
them  to  join  his  family  for  better  protection 
and  comfort.  There,  too,  was  an  Algerian 
soldier  caught  away  from  his  base  on  21 
January. 

At  midnight  a  daring  young  Armenian 
came  to  them  from  the  Franciscan  Monas- 
tery for  his  sister,  knowing  her  to  be  there. 
As  they  left  together  for  the  monastery,  the 
others  decided  to  risk  the  journey,  for  It  was 
even  more  dangerous  to  stay.  Shortly  after 
they  set  out  In  the  darkness  the  one  armed 
man  In  the  party  accidentally  discharged  his 
rifle.  All  over  the  neighborhood  Turks 
began  shooting— their  technique  for  scaring 
off  would-be  aggressors.  Some  of  the  group 
turned  back  auid  were  never  seen  again. 
Makrouhi  hung  on  to  her  husband's  arm 
and  ran  on.  passing  a  mill  and  the  body  of 
Its  Armenian  owner  In  the  street  which  runs 
along  the  Kanll  Dere.  They  climbed  the 
forty  or  fifty  steps  up  the  steep  slope  to  the 
hlgh-walled  monastery,  perched  like  a  castle 
on  the  ridge,  and  approached  the  main  en- 
trance with  its  barricade.  Would  the  defend- 
ers shoot,  assuming  them  to  be  enemies? 
"Armen!  Armen!"  they  shouted  to  identify 
themselves  as  Armenians,  and  a  French  sol- 
dier called  back  for  them  to  approach  and 
enter.  Only  three  of  the  group  had  reached 
the  monastery:  Makrouhi.  Arsen,  and  the 
son  of  Der  Sahag's  neighbor.  In  the  monas- 
tery they  found  Der  Sahag's  family,  who 
had  gone  there  on  the  first  day  of  fighting. 
Father  Joseph  assigned  them  to  a  room  on 
the  second  floor,  already  occupied  by 
twenty-five  others. 

Those  who  remained  at  Saint  Stephen's— 
said  to  be  about  five  hundred— died  In  the 
flames  as  the  church  was  burned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Makrouhi's  sister  Nevart  had 
fled  with  her  two  children  to  Saint  Sarkls 
Church  in  the  Kumbet  Quarter  when  fight- 
ing began.  A  number  of  the  men  who  took 
refuge  there  were  armed,  and  under  the 
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leadership  of  Sarkls  Ghadeyan  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  Insurgents  for  some  time. 
As  the  forces  opposing  them  grew  In 
number  they  decided  to  abandon  the  church 
and  move  to  the  nearby  orphanage.  Beitsha- 
lom,  where  eighty  French  soldiers  were 
quartered.  The  move  was  made  successfully 
at  night.  In  the  orphanage  Nevart  found 
her  brother  Hovsep  among  the  three  thou- 
sand Armenians  who  had  sought  refuge 
there.  Finding  Saint  Sarkls  without  defend- 
ers, the  Turks  looted  and  burned  it. 

Safe  In  the  monastery.  Makrouhi  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  the  other 
members  of  her  large  family.  At  that  time 
her  mother-in-law,  two  sisters,  and  two 
brothers  were  among  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  In  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Sainted 
Youths.  Her  brother  Hovsep,  a  teacher,  had 
gone  to  his  classes  at  Beltshalom  Orphan 
age  and  was  unable  to  return  to  his  wife  and 
three  sons.  In  his  history  of  these  events  he 
states  that  he  never  saw  them  again.  An- 
other account  by  Dr.  Haroutune  Der  Gha- 
zarian,  surgeon  at  the  German  Hospital  In 
Marash,  published  In  the  Boston  journal 
Bahag,  records  that  the  band  which  slaugh- 
tered approximately  three  thousand  Arme- 
nians In  that  area  was  composed  of  Turkish, 
Kurdish,  and  Cherkez  villagers  led  by  Baya- 
zld  Zade  Shukri  and  the  sons  of  Kadlr 
Pasha. 

Also  members  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church 
were  the  Chorbajlans.  Boghos,  one  of  five 
brothers,  lived  with  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren In  the  Divanli  Quarter  close  to  the 
home  of  Abraham  Hoja  Berberian.  Of  these 
only  the  eldest  son,  Karekin,  survived,  for 
he  was  not  at  home  when  the  siege  began. 
Hovsep,  son  of  Baghdasar,  who  lived  near 
the  Belediye  ("Municipal  Building")  relates 
his  experiences.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities he  was  In  the  home  of  an  uncle  at 
Boghaz  Kesan  and  remained  there  for  eight 
days,  helping  In  the  defense.  When  It 
became  clear  that  greater  security  was  to  be 
found  In  the  FYanciscan  Monastery  with  Its 
garrison  of  French  troops,  some  of  those  In 
the  Chorbajlans  residence  agreed  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  that  haven.  Since  success  de- 
pended upon  moving  quickly  and  silently  at 
night,  it  was  decided  that  the  elderly  and 
the  very  young  should  remain  in  the  resi- 
dence. At  nine  p.m.  fifteen  of  them  set  out 
by  way  of  the  Turkish  cemetery  and 
reached  the  Monastery  safely.  Two  weeks 
later  Hovsep  was  to  witness  an  episode  of 
historic  Importance. 

The  Church  of  Asdvadsadzin 
Shortly  after  the  burning  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  George  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Armenian  community  In  the  Sheker  Dere 
Quarter,  the  chH6  turned  their  attention  to 
the  buildings  in  the  Church  of  Asdvadsadzin 
compound.  The  defenders  were  numbered 
only  thirty-one  legionnaires,  a  strange  dis- 
tribution In  view  of  the  fact  that  half  a  mile 
distant  in  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Sainted 
Youths  was  a  powerful  force  of  some  eight 
hundred  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Major  Marty.  Among  the  latter  was  Ser- 
geant Krlkor  Ajemlan,  who  faithfully  kept 
up  his  diary. 

The  burning  of  Sourp  Asdvadsadzin  was  a 
horrible  sight.  Two  days  ago  the  Turks  set 
fire  to  the  orphanage  and  burned  the  three 
hundred  fifty  orphans  In  it.  Their  cries  still 
pierce  my  heart.  We  could  not  go  to  their 
aid  because  of  the  barbed  wire  and  the 
enemy  machine-gun  fire.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  massacre  of  the  two  thousand  children 
by  Herod.  Fourteen  of  our  legionnaires,  led 
by  Stephan,  and  three  hundred  of  the 
people  were  able  to  escape  and  join  us,  leav- 
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ing  seventeen  legionnaires  still  there.  Ser- 
geant Baghdasar  Odabashlan.  although 
wounded,  decided  to  stay  with  the  people 
and  kept  his  seventeen  comrades  with  him 
even  though  all  had  the  means  to  escape. 
For  two  days  they  waved  flags  signaling  for 
help.  Together  with  other  sergeants  we 
asked  Major  Marty  for  permission  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  these  people  but  were  refused. 

This  morning  the  Turks  succeeded  In 
opening  two  holes  In  the  roof  of  the  church, 
poured  kerosene  Inside,  and  set  the  church 
on  fire.  Those  who  tried  to  escape  were  shot 
by  the  Turks.  Poor  Ghazaros  Ad&mlan!  He 
came  out  of  the  church,  fired  on  the  Turks, 
and  then  turned  back  into  the  fire. 

From  the  Franciscan  Monastery  across 
the  city.  Father  Mure  watched  the  confla- 
gration through  his  field  glasses.  First  he 
noted  the  destruction  of  the  presbytery, 
then  on  the  following  day  the  school,  and 
on  the  third  day  the  church  itself.  "The 
Christians  who  ran  out  were  slaughtered, 
while  those  who  stayed  perished  in  the 
flames.  Almost  no  one  of  the  fifty  soldiers 
and  two  thousand  Christians  was  saved." 

Nishan  Saatjian  reports  that  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl  had  volunteered  to  carry  an 
appeal  for  help  directly  to  General  QuCrette 
and  by  a  miracle  reached  him  safely,  but 
without  result.  Likewise  two  legionnaires 
from  the  besieged  church  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching Major  Marty  to  appeal  for  arms, 
but  they  were  refused.  Knowing  that  it 
spelled  their  end.  they  returned  to  the 
church.  One  hundred  civilians  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Church  of  the  Forty 
Sainted  Youths  volunteered  to  rescue  those 
in  the  besieged  church  If  only  they  could  be 
armed,  but  Major  Marty  was  imwllllng  to 
weaken  his  own  force  by  relinquishing  so 
many  rifles.  The  next  night  Major  Marty 
met  his  own  death.  While  he  walked  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  Church  of  the  Forty  Saint- 
ed Youths  a  sniper's  bullet  struck  his  chest. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors  next  to 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Murgerditch  Agh- 
avnoun. 

77ie  Soap  Factory 
On  their  way  to  the  Christmas  service  at 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  Saint  George  on  19 
January,  the  family  of  Ohannes  Kusajuklan 
noted  that  the  Turks  were  digging  trenches 
around  the  konak,  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  district  of  Marash.  Ohannes  Efendi 
and  his  brothers  operated  an  establishment 
engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  soap  and  of  food  products  made  from 
olive  oil  and  from  grapes.  The  fturtory,  ware- 
house and  stables  were  located  in  the  Turk- 
ish quarter  immediately  south  of  the  cita- 
del. On  one  side  rose  the  minaret  of  Ulu 
Jsunl  while  on  the  other  was  a  Turkish  bath. 
The  buildings  faced  the  Sheker  Dere  which 
assured  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Across 
the  stream  was  the  Second  Evangelical 
Church  In  the  Armenian  quarter.  The 
family  residence  had  been  constructed  of 
wood  as  a  second  story  on  the  stone  walls  of 
the  soap  factory. 

When  the  fighting  began,  many  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  Kusajukian  brothers 
came  to  the  soap  factory  for  refuge,  and 
soon  nearly  eighty  persons  had  crowded 
Into  the  spacious  living  quarters,  where  they 
were  assured  of  food  sufficient  for  a  long 
siege;  for  below  them  were  the  storerooms 
filled  with  dried  fruits,  olive  oil.  and  tar- 
hana  (a  dried  product  made  from  parboiled 
wheat  and  yogurt). 

For  nearly  eight  days  they  were  not  mo- 
lested but  were  keenly  aware  of  the  devasta- 
tion across  the  Sheker  Dere  where  all 
homes    in    the    Armenian    Quarters    were 


burned.  They  must  have  witnessed  also  the 
burning  of  the  churches  of  Saint  George 
and  Asdvadsadzin.  both  nearby.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  location  of  the  soap  factory  In 
the  heart  of  the  city  close  to  the  Ulu  Jaml 
and  the  covered  market  accounted  for  the 
reprieve,  for  the  Turks  were  busy  cleaning 
up  the  Armenian  residences  and  strong- 
holds north  and  west  of  the  citadel.  But  fi- 
nally the  cheu  encircled  the  soap  factory 
and  in  spite  of  its  defenders  broke  into  a 
storeroom  where  they  found  kerosene.  With 
this  they  set  fire  to  the  wooden  second 
floor,  forcing  a  retreat  to  the  ground  floor 
with  its  stone  walls.  The  horses  in  the  stable 
died  in  the  fire,  but  two  iron  doors  prevent- 
ed the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  factory 
area.  Here  the  men  blocked  the  main  out- 
side door  by  rolling  the  huge  cylindrical 
stone  used  for  pressUig  oil  from  olives 
against  it.  The  women  emptied  every  avail- 
able vessel.  Including  the  jars  of  the  pre- 
cious oil,  in  order  to  carry  water  and  save 
the  lower  structure.  The  Turks,  seeing  that 
no  one  ran  from  the  burning  building,  con- 
cluded that  all  had  perished,  and  went  to 
new  conquests. 

Avedis  Seferxan  versus  EvHyt  Efendi 
The  area  assigned  to  the  Armenian  volun- 
teers commanded  by  Avedis  Seferian  lay  be- 
tween the  konak  and  the  citadel.  The  Sefer- 
ian property,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  mud 
brick,  was  situated  directly  across  a  narrow 
street    from    a    similar    walled    compound 
owned   by  Evllye   Haji   Evliye   Efendi.   the 
highest  ranking  of  all  Muslims  In  Turkey— 
the  Shelkh-ul-Islam.  His  nephew,  a  lawyer 
also  named  Evllye,  commanded  a  group  of 
Muslim    fighters    from    this    quarter.    Al- 
though  the   two   families   had   maintained 
good  relations  as  neighbors  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  the  political  events  in  1920  had 
placed  them  in  opposing  camps.  About  one 
hundred   fifty  Armenian   residents  of  the 
quarter  had  taken  refuge  in  the  three  Sefer- 
ian buildings.  After  three  days  of  fighting 
the   Turkish    band   commanded   by   Evllye 
Efendi    had    encircled    the    Seferian    com- 
pound and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Its 
defenders.  The  Armenians  understood  that 
surrender  meant  death,  despite  the  promise 
of  protection.  Avedis  Efendi  took  counsel 
with  his  group  of  fifteen  fighters  and  with 
the  leaders  of  the  imarmed  refugees.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  create  a  diver- 
sion by  setting  fire  to  Evllye  Efendis  house. 
The  Turkish   fighters  would  certainly  at- 
tempt to  save  the  property  of  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  from  burning,  and  this  might  proude 
an  opportunity  for  the  Armenians  to  escape 
either  to  the  Tash  Khan  In  the  covered 
market,  or  possibly  to  the  Church  of  Asd- 
vadsadzin. 

Avedis  and  his  helpers  made  several  bun- 
dles of  clothing,  each  one  weighted  with  a 
stone,  and  soaked  them  in  kerosene.  One  by 
one  these  were  set  on  fire  and  tossed  across 
the  street  on  to  the  house  of  Evllye  and  his 
uncle  the  Sheikh.  The  house  caught  fire. 
Shouting  to  each  other  to  help,  the  Turkish 
fighters  set  their  rifles  aside  In  order  to 
carry  water.  Evllye  himself  directed  the  fire 
fighters.  One  of  the  Armenians  spotted 
Evliye  and  fired.  Evllye  disappeared.  The 
marksman  insisted  that  he  had  hit  him. 

While  this  action  was  taking  place,  refu- 
gees had  been  slipping  out  of  the  Seferian 
compound  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Avedis 
and  his  fighters  remained  until  the  last  to 
cover  theu  retreat.  After  dark  they  divided 
into  groups  of  three  or  four,  altered  their 
headgear  to  resemble  that  of  the  Turks,  and 
sauntered  into  the  street  talking  like  Turks 
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instead  of  using  the  somewhat  simpler  dia 
lect  used  by  the  Annenians.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  reach  any  of  the  churches. 
which  were  aUready  under  attack,  but  took 
shelter  in  an  Armenian  house  near  the  Be 
desten.  Within  a  few  days  this  was  besieged 
and  set  on  fire.  Those  who  ran  out  were 
shot  down,  and  only  a  dozen  of  the  three 
hundred  in  the  building  escaped.  Avedis  and 
two  armed  companions  made  a  dash  for 
shelter.  Two  of  them  fell,  but  Avedis 
reached  the  Tash  Khan  and  only  there  dis 
covered  that  his  trousers  were  covered  with 
blood  from  a  flesh  wound  in  his  thigh. 

The  Turkish  historian  Saral  records  the 
following: 

Muallim  Evliye  Efendi.  who  had  been 
fighting  since  the  begiruiing  of  the  Marash 
events,  took  with  him  enough  fighters  to 
clean  out  the  French  from  the  Tash  Khan 
and  captured  it.  After  this  he  turned  north 
ward  and  continued  the  mopping  up.  one  by 
one.  for  the  houses  near  the  barracks  where 
French  and  Armenians  had  taken  shelter. 
but  an  enemy  bullet  made  this  son  of  a 
Turk  a  shehit  Cfallen  patriot"). 

The  historian  was  in  error  about  the  Tash 
Khan,  which  remained  in  French  hands 
throughout  the  siege. 

Appeals  for  Help 

By  the  fifth  day  of  the  rebellion.  General 
Querette  became  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  no  help  had  been  sent  him  by  General 
Dufieux.  the  divisional  commander,  in  re 
sponse  to  the  message  he  had  telegraphed 
by  way  of  Aintab  on  21  January.  He  decided 
to  send  couriers  to  Adana.  these  being  his 
only  means  of  communication,  for  the  tele- 
graph lines  had  been  cut.  On  that  Sunday 
afternoon  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thibault  and 
Major  Roze  des  Ordons  came  to  the  Wilson 
house.  Mrs.  Wilson  served  them  with  tea.  as 
suming  that  they  had  come  for  a  social  call. 
It  had  been  a  very  noisy  Sabbath  with  the 
French  artillery  in  action.  We  had  seen  the 
shelling  of  the  Ulu  Jami.  pieces  of  masonry 
flying  as  high  as  the  mineret  when  highex 
plosive  shells  landed  on  the  dome  of  the 
mosque.  The  colonel  explained  that  Turkish 
fighters  had  been  firing  from  the  minaret. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  revealed 
when  the  colonel  turned  to  Paul.  'Mr. 
Snyder.  I  understand  that  you  have  a 
German  rifle— a  Mauser.  We  need  one  to 
complete  the  disguise  of  a  courier  to  Isa 
hiye.  Would  you  be  willing  to  exchange  it 
for  one  of  our  French  rifles?"  Paul  agreed 
to  the  exchange  and  brought  this  rifle.  Five 
of  the  Turkish -speaking  legionnaires  had 
volimteered  to  make  the  dangerous  trip  dis 
guised  as  Turkish  gendarmes.  Weeks  later 
we  learned  that  only  one  of  them  reached 
Isahiy6. 

Our  confidence  in  an  ultimate  victory  for 
the  French  forces  diminished  day  by  day  as 
we  witnessed  one  Armenian  center  after  an- 
other go  up  in  flames  while  the  French  com- 
manders refused  to  engage  their  troops  in 
any  effort  to  save  the  Christian  population 
American  personnel  and  their  relief  work 
were  also  in  danger  of  destruction,  for  the 
French  officers  were  occupying  mission 
property.  For  some  time  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lyman  had  been  searching  for  a  courier 
willing  to  carry  a  message  destined  for 
American  diplomatic  officers  in  Aleppo  or 
Constantinople.  An  opportunity  came  unex 
pectedly  from  the  most  unlikely  quarter. 

Early  on  31  January  a  stalwart  blond  Ar- 
menian in  the  dress  of  a  Zeitun  mountainer 
came  asking  for  Dr.  Wilson.  Nine  of  these 
famous  fighters  had  reached  Marash.  avoid- 
ing Turkish  forces  by  using  trails  across  the 


mountains.  They  had  had  several  skir- 
mishes with  chete  during  the  trip  but  had 
known  nothing  of  the  major  conflict  in 
Marash  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
burning  city  and  heard  the  rifle  fire.  They 
had  come  for  rifles  and  ammunition  so  that 
their  own  people  could  defend  themselves: 
Zeitun  was  also  surrounded  by  chett.  Villag- 
ers around  Zeitun  had  come  into  the  town 
for  protection. 

While  our  visitor  was  talking  with  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  other  Zeitunlis  were  asking 
General  Querette  for  arms  which  at  first  he 
refused  but  consented  to  give  when  he 
learned  of  their  fame  as  fighters.  They 
promised  not  only  to  defend  Zeitun  but  to 
take  the  offensive  and  put  the  ch6te  to 
flight.  In  gratitude  the  nine  Zeitunlis  at- 
tacked a  Turkish  position  near  the  barracks, 
burned  several  houses,  and  claimed  to  have 
shot  nine  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  them 
were  wounded,  but  they  promised  to  make 
another  raid  that  night.  Dr.  Mabel  Elliott 
recorded  in  her  diary  on  1  February: 

Yesterday  two  Zeitun  men  came  through 
the  trench  from  the  French  barracks,  both 
with  flesh  wounds.  They  are  magnificanl 
men.  mountaineers,  tall,  strong  and  very 
proud.  They  told  me.  as  I  dressed  their 
wounds,  that  the  men  of  Zeitun  are  fighting 
again.  .  .  .  They  want  to  go  back  tonight. 
Zeitun  can  hold  out  forever,  they  say,  if 
only  they  have  ammunition." 

Aram  Hadidian.  an  employee  of  NER  who 
knew  that  the  Americans  were  looking  for  a 
courier,  suggested  to  me  that  the  Zeitun 
men  might  undertake  such  a  mission.  He 
brought  two  of  them  to  me  and  we  discussed 
the  problem.  I  asked.  "What  city  could  be 
reached  where  there  is  an  American  consul, 
or  a  missionary,  with  access  to  the  telegraph 
line?" 

"Hadjinl"    replied   one   of    the   Zeitunlis. 
Your    organization    had    a   station    there. 
There  is  also  a  telegraph  office." 

Hadidian  was  incredulous.  "Hadjin  is  more 
than  one  hundred  twenty-five  miles  from 
here,  and  there  are  several  mountain  ranges 
to  be  crossed  Can  you  do  that  in  the 
winter?" 

If  we  cannot  do  it,  no  one  can.  We  can 
reach  Hadjin  within  seven  days." 

Together  we  went  to  consult  Lyman  and 
Wilson,  who  approved  heartily  and  author- 
ized me  to  reward  the  Zeitunlis.  The  mes- 
sages typed  on  thin  paper  which  could  be 
concealed  in  their  clothing,  read  as  follows: 

Situation  in  Marash  desperate.  Reign  of 
terror  in  city  since  January  21.  Hundreds  of 
men.  women  and  children  massacred  daily. 
No  power  to  stop  this  as  French  are  distinct- 
ly on  defensive,  forces  and  munitions  inad- 
equate. Americans  have  little  hope  if 
French  are  overpowered,  as  soldiers  defend 
from  our  property.  No  assurance  of  help  as 
large  forces  bar  all  roads.  Leave  nothing 
undone  to  relieve  situation,  as  lives  of  ail 
Christians  are  seriously  threatened.  Our 
auto  and  flag  fired  on  repeatedly  January 
20.  Our  institutions  under  fire  and  n%^ny 
refugees  and  orphans  wounded.  Food  shdtt. 
Notify  Arnold  and  Bristol. 

Major  Arnold,  personnel  director  for  NER 
throughout  Anatolia,  had  an  office  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  we  felt  that  a  telegram  to 
that  city  had  a  better  chance  of  getting 
through  than  one  to  Aleppo.  Further, 
Arnold  would  undoubtedly  pass  the  message 
on  to  Dr.  Lambert  in  Aleppo  and  to  NER 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

I  also  prepared  a  draft,  chargeable  to  the 
Marash  station,  authorizing  payment  of 
twenty  Turkish  gold  lira  to  the  courier  on 
delivery  of  message.  As  the  Zeitunlis  left 


they  said.  "Till  death!  If  we  cannot  deliver 
the  letter,  no  man  can." 

We  learned  later  that  they  carried  letters 
also  from  the  Armenian  leaders  of  Marash 
and  from  General  Querette,  each  appealing 
for  help.  Of  the  five  Zeitun  men  who  set  out 
for  Hadjin,  only  two  reached  the  city,  deliv- 
ering the  messages  on  10  February. 

On  13  February  Dr.  Peet  in  Constantino- 
ple had  just  put  his  signature  to  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Barton  in  Boston  when  a  tele- 
gram was  handed  to  him.  dated  Hadjin.  11 
February  1920.  It  had  been  transmitted  in 
English,  identical  to  the  message  quoted 
above.  Dr.  Peet  added  a  handwritten  post- 
script to  his  letter,  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
telegram,  and  stated  that  copies  were  being 
sent  to  Admiral  Bristol  and  Major  Arnold. 

At  this  stage  of  the  siege  the  Armenian 
population  was  concentrated  in  eight  com- 
pounds, four  of  which  formed  a  semicircle: 
Beitshalom  Orphanage  to  Ih;  southeast. 
The  First  Evangelical  Church,  the  Francis- 
can Monastery,  and  the  Armenian  Catholic 
Church.  These  were  close  enough  to  each 
other,  it  seems,  to  have  enabled  the  French 
detachments  quartered  in  each  of  them  to 
dominate  the  area  between,  provided  they 
could  communicate  and  coordinate  their  at- 
tacks. However,  the  Kanli  Der^  which 
flowed  across  the  city  from  its  source— Kirk 
Geuz— cut  through  the  semicircle,  passing 
under  a  bridge  just  south  of  the  monastery. 
The  French  had  failed  to  secure  control  of 
this  bridge,  over  which  passed  the  main 
street  between  the  southern  gate  of  the  city 
and  the  German  Hospital.  The  Turks  placed 
strong  forces  in  buildings  commanding  each 
approach  to  the  bridge,  thus  cutting  com- 
munications north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west.  Major  Corneloup  commanded  large 
forces  in  the  southern  area,  where  the 
Church  of  Forty  Sainted  Youths  housed 
several  thousand  refugees. 

The  course  of  events  at  each  of  these  de- 
fense posts,  where  records  were  made  by 
eyewitnesses,  follow.  The  Armenians  in 
Saint  Sarkis  Church  had  already  abandoned 
it.  moving  to  Beitshalom  Orphanage.  Those 
in  Saint  George's.  Saint  Stephen's,  and  Asd- 
vadsadzin  churches  had  been  killed  as  these 
buildings  burned. 

Massacre  in  Smyrna  1922 
Issue:  The  Armenian  Genocide  during  the 
years  1915-1923  included  the  great  massacre 
of  the  burning  of  Smyrna  by  the  forces  of 
the  Turkish  Army  in  September  1922. 

POINTS  and  authorities 

1.  In  September  1922,  well  after  World 
War  I  ended,  the  Turkish  army  burned  the 
Armenian  quarters  of  Smyrna  to  kill  the  Ar- 
menians living  in  that  city.  New  York 
Times.  September  15,  16,  17  ("Smyrna 
Wiped  Out.  Killings  Continue"). 

2.  The  era  of  the  massacres  continued 
from  1915  through  1918  and  did  not  end 
with  World  War  I. 

3.  The  Armenian  population  remained  ex- 
posed to  mass  violence  throughout  the 
period  of  1915  and  1923. 

4.  Even  Armenians  who  survived  the  de- 
portations of  1915  and  1916  were  eventually 
massacred. 

SUPPORTING  materials  ATTACHED 

1.  Marjorie  Dobkin.  Smyrna  1922:  The  De- 
struction of  a  City. 


Smyrna  1922:  The  Destruction  of  a  City 
(By  Marjorie  Housepian  Dobkin) 

chapter  XIV 

iAuxilium  Deus  ipse  negai'it.  Even  God  re- 
fused his  aid.  The  Greek  historian  Chris- 
tobulus.  referring  to  an  adverse  wind  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Constantinople) 
For  several  days  there  had  been  signs  in 
the  Armenian  quarter  that  the  Turks  were 
preparing  a  conflagration.  'Today  (Monday. 
11.  September)  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the 
Turks  taking  bombs,  gunpowder,  kerosene 
and  everything  necessary  to  start  fires,  in 
wagonfuUs  here  and  there  through  the 
streets,'  the  Reverend  Abraham  Hartunian 
had  recorded  in  his  diary.  That  same  day 
Anita  Chakerian,  a  young  teacher  at  the  In- 
stitute, saw  the  Turkish  guards  dragging 
into  the  building  large  sacks,  which  they  de- 
posited in  various  corners.  They  were  bring- 
ing rice  and  potatoes,  the  men  said,  because 
they  knew  the  people  were  hungry  and 
would  soon  have  nothing  left  to  eat.  The 
sacks  were  not  to  be  opened  until  the  bread 
was  exhausted.  Such  unexpected  generosity 
led  one  of  the  sailors  to  investigate:  the  bags 
held  gunpowder  and  dynamite.  On  Tuesday 
night,  wagons  bearing  gasoline  drums  again 
moved  through  the  deserted  streets  around 
the  College. 

Just  after  midnight  on  Tuesday  the  wind 
shifted  its  direction  away  from  the  Moslem 
quarter  and  a  gusty  breeze  began  blowing 
toward  the  harbour.  A  rash  of  fires  broke 
out  within  an  hour. 

At  1:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  Mabel  Kalfa. 
Greek  nurse  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  saw 
three  fires  in  the  neighborhood.  At  4:00  a.m. 
fires  in  a  small  wooden  hut  adjoining  the 
College  wall  and  on  a  veranda  near  the 
school  were  put  out  by  firemen.  At  noon  on 
Wednesday  a  sailor  beckoned  Mabel  Kalfa 
and  Miss  Mills  to  the  window  in  the  dining- 
room.  Look  there.'  he  said.  The  Turks  are 
setting  the  fires!'  The  women  could  see 
three  Turkish  officers  silhouetted  in  the 
window  of  a  photographer's  shop  opposite 
the  school.  Moments  after  the  men 
emerged,  flames  poured  from  the  roof  and 
the  windows.  Like  all  the  other  buildings 
this  was  burning  from  the  inside,'  said  the 
nurse.  The  soldiers  moved  on  to  the  Khan,  a 
Turkish  hotel  with  a  series  of  shops  be- 
neath. Their  departure  signalled  an  explo- 
sion and  another  fire.  Said  Miss  Mills:  I 
could  plainly  see  the  Turks  carrying  tins  of 
petroleum  into  the  houses,  from  which,  in 
each  instance,  fire  burst  forth  immediately 
afterward.  There  was  not  an  Armenian  in 
sight,  the  only  persons  visible  being  the 
Turkish  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  in 
smart  uniforms.'  Two  stone  houses  with 
iron  shutters  were  fired  next,  then  the 
baker's  shop.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, one  entire  street  was  ablaze. 

Because  the  wind  was  carrying  sparks 
toward  the  school's  laundry  rooms,  the  sail- 
ors set  some  of  the  refugees  to  spreading 
rugs  on  the  rooftoias  and  organized  a  bucket 
brigade  to  wet  them  down.  The  Turkish 
guards  ordered  the  refugees  to  come  down. 
'I  told  them  to  stay  where  they  were  and 
not  be  afraid."  Nurse  Kalfa  reported.  'But 
then  a  Turkish  officer  came  and  told  them 
he  would  shoot  them  if  they  did  not  come 
down.  He  said  it  was  forbidden  to  go  on  the 
roof.  As  our  men  were  anxious  to  save  the 
school,  and  as  we  had  refugees  in  the  laun- 
dry rooms,  they  did  not  listen  to  the  officer. 
At  that,  he  fired  a  shot  into  the  air  and  we 
told  them  to  come  down.' 

The  Smyrna  fire  brigade  had  been  work- 
ing steadily  for  fourteen  hours  by  this  time. 


A  mixed  company  of  Turks  and  Greeks  (the 
Greek  firemen  had  taken  their  families  to 
the  fire  station  for  safety  on  Saturday),  it 
was  organized  and  supported  by  the  London 
insurance  firms  which  underwrote  the  prop- 
erties in  Smyrna.  Fires  were  not  unusual  in 
that  city  but  this.  Sergeant  Tchorbadjis 
soon  decided,  was  an  epidemic.  Between 
midnight  on  Tuesday  and  ten  thirty 
Wednesday  morning,  he  had  already  re- 
sponded to  six  alarms,  all  in  the  Armenian 
quarter  and  each  fire  more  devastating  than 
the  one  before. 

The  ten-thirty  alarm  on  Suyane  Street 
disclosed  ten  houses  ablaze.  These  fires  were 
barely  under  control  when  an  alarm  came 
from  the  Armenian  church  several  streets 
away.  Leaving  some  firemen  at  the  church. 
Tchorbadjis  hurried  on  alone  toward  some 
flames  on  Tchoukour  Street.  I  climbed  to 
the  roof  and  found  bedding  on  fire.'  he  testi- 
fied later.  Then  I  went  down  into  one  of 
the  rooms  and  saw  a  Turkish  soldier,  well 
armed.  He  was  setting  fire  to  the  interior  of 
a  drawer.  He  looked  rather  fiercely  at  me 
when  he  saw  me.  but  he  left.  I  caught  the 
strong  smell  of  petroleum.' 

According  to  Sergeant  Tchorbadjis  there 
was  no  keeping  up  with  the  fires  after  that; 
they  broke  out  so  often  and  burned  so 
fiercely  that  there  was  neither  enough 
water  nor  enough  manpower  to  contain 
them.  Orders  came  from  Fire  Chief  Gresco- 
vitch  to  try  to  keep  the  fire  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Armenian  quarter. 

In  all  the  houses  I  went  into  I  saw  dead 
bodies.'  Tchorbadjis  said.  'In  one  house  I 
followed  a  trail  of  blood  that  led  me  to  a 
cupboard.  My  curiosity  forced  me  to  open 
this  cupboard— and  my  hair  stood  on  end. 
Inside  was  the  naked  body  of  a  girl,  with 
her  breasts  cut  off.  At  another  house  there 
was  a  girl  hanging  from  a  lemon  tree  in  the 
yard.  There  were  plenty  of  armed  soldiers 
going  about.  One  of  them  went  in  where 
there  was  an  Armenian  family  hiding  and 
massacred  the  lot.  When  he  came  out  his 
scimitar  was  dripping  with  blood.  He 
cleaned  it  on  his  boots  and  legging. 

On  one  of  the  roads  I  saw  a  man  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  old.  The  Turks  had 
blinded  him  and  cut  off  his  nose  and  left 
him  on  the  streets.  He  was  crying  out,  in 
Turkish.  "Isn't  there  anyone  here  Christian 
enough  to  shoot  me  so  that  I  will  not  get 
burnt  in  the  fire?" 

We  had  to  evacuate,  finally.  The  streets 
became  too  hot  to  work  in  and  we  wanted  to 
get  all  our  gear  away  before  the  station 
burned.  At  the  end.  we  had  to  leave  it 
behind.' 

Fireman  Emmanuel  Katsaros  was  hosing 
down  the  Armenian  Club  to  halt  the  ad- 
vance of  flames  from  next  door  when  two 
soldiers  went  into  the  building  carrying  tins 
of  petroleum.  Looking  through  the  window. 
Katsaros  noticed  that  they  were  emptying 
the  liquid  on  the  piano.  He  turned  to  a  sol- 
dier who  was  guarding  the  door:  'On  the  one 
hand  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  fires,  and  on 
the  other  you  are  setting  them.'  he  said. 

'You  have  your  orders.'  said  the  soldier, 
'and  we  have  ours.  This  is  Armenian  proper- 
ty. Our  orders  are  to  set  fire  to  it.' 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon:  fires 
were  closing  in  on  three  sides  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  there  was  still  no  word  from  Navy 
headquarters.  The  buildings  were  arranged 
around  a  courtyard  and  as  the  fires  en- 
croached, refugees  who  had  been  sheltered 
in  the  laundry  rooms  at  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  the  compound  were  added  to  the 
crush  in  the  main  building  and  told  to  wait 
for  the  signal  to  leave.  They  could  smell  the 


smoke  and  hear  the  explosions  just  beyond 
the  school  walls.  There  were  over  2,000  refu- 
gees within  the  Institute  by  now. 

'I  stood  all  afternoon  in  front  of  the  gate.' 
Petty  Officer  James  Webster  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  his  family.  I  had  to  use  the  butt  of 
my  gun  to  keep  the  people  away  from  the 
door,  as  the  fire  was  getting  closer  all  the 
time.  But  we  knew  that  if  we  let  them  out. 
the  Turks  would  kill  them.' 

Realizing  that  evacuation  was  inevitable 
but  that  with  only  twelve  sailors  on  hand  a 
mass  exodus  of  all  the  irunates  would  spell 
disaster.  Miss  Mills,  after  a  conference  with 
the  Chief,  instructed  her  staff  to  weed  out 
the  school  family'  from  the  bulk  of  refu- 
gees, so  that  the  sailors  might  escort  the 
smaller  group  to  the  quay  ahead  of  the 
mob.  But  the  sorting  out.  which  had  to  be 
done  discreetly  to  avoid  a  stampede,  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  teachers,  servants,  and  students  re- 
fused to  be  separated  from  their  families. 
Instructed  to  gather  at  the  rear  gate,  they 
brought  their  relatives  with  them  and 
crowded  behind  Miss  Mills  and  the  sailors, 
accompanied  by  several  hundred  alert  refu- 
gees who  were  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the 
movements  of  the  Americans  and  taking  no 
chances  on  being  left  behind. 

The  shutters  at  one  end  had  caught  fire 
just  as  Ensign  Gaylord  drove  up  to  the  rear 
gate  in  a  truck,  with  orders  from  Captain 
Hepburn  that  the  sailors  were  to  abandon 
the  building  and  escort  bona  fide  Americans 
only  to  the  docks.  Miss  Mills  refused  to 
budge  without  her  students  and  staff.  Gay- 
lord  barked  an  order,  three  of  the  men 
lifted  her  to  their  shoulders,  and  carried  her 
through  the  back  door.  Girls,  follow  me!' 
she  shouted.  She  was  still  struggling  when 
they  put  her.  along  with  several  dozen  stu- 
dents and  employees,  into  the  truck  and 
drove  away. 

Petty  Officer  James  Webster  and  six  sail- 
ors remained.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for 
you  once  we  open  the  doors.'  one  of  them 
announced.  We  advise  you  all  to  leave  to- 
gether. Stay  close  together,  as  close  as  you 
can.  Then  he  opened  the  gates  to  lead  the 
way. 

Webster  had  to  push  his  way  through  the 
gate.  They  were  miles  from  the  waterfront 
and  none  of  the  sailors  knew  which  way  to 
turn.  Some  of  the  streets  were  on  fire,  burn- 
ing rubble  was  blocking  others.  Turks  were 
shooting  into  the  crowd  tjehind  him.  To 
keep  from  being  stampeded,  he  had  to  stop 
every  few  moments  and  fire  over  the  heads 
of  his  followers. 

Anita  Chakerian  tried  to  follow,  but  the 
door  was  narrow  and  the  crush  at  the  exit 
overwhelmed  her.  She  found  herself  being 
pushed  and  pulled  in  circles.  She  stumbled, 
lost  a  shoe,  and  would  have  been  trampled 
but  for  two  strong  arms  lifting  her  and  car- 
rying her  out  the  door.  It  was  one  of  the 
sailors.  To  this  day  I  will  wonder  who  he 
was.'  she  says.  God  bless  him  for  saving  my 
life.'  Outside,  he  set  her  down  and  tried  to 
force  his  way  back.  There  were  over  a  thou- 
sand refugees  waiting  behind  the  front  en- 
trance to  the  main  building. 

When  the  sailor  guarding  the  front  door 
was  summoned  to  the  rear  gate  on  Ensign 
Gaylord's  arrival,  he  had  asked  the  Rever- 
end Abraham  Hartunian  to  take  his  place 
for  a  moment.  The  minister  and  his  family, 
with  the  rest  of  the  refugees  massed  behind, 
were  still  standing  obediently  behind  the 
door.  Badveli,  what  is  going  to  happen?'  a 
friend  asked. 

I  don't  know.'  said  the  clergyman,  but  I 
feel  God  is  about  to  do  something.' 
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Suddenly  someone  shouted.  'The  building 
has  caught  fire  from  one  side!'  Another 
man,  returning  from  the  rear  of  the  build 
ing  where  he  had  gone  to  investigate,  an- 
nounced that  the  Americans  and  all  the  sail- 
ors had  fled. 

'We  are  betrayed!' 

They  poured  out  into  the  approaching 
dusk.  The  sky  was  lit  up  in  a  fearful  orange 
glow,  and  across  the  road  Turkish  soldiers 
were  standing  with  their  rifles  in  hand.  Har 
tunian  started  to  turn  back.  'But  where  am 
I  going?  The  building  is  on  fire!'  He  went 
forward. 

Mabel  Kalfa,  who  had  come  around  to  the 
front  entrance  to  find  her  mother,  new- 
found herself  stumbling  forward  with  the 
rest.  'There  were  shots,  and  everyone  turned 
back  in  a  panic,'  she  said.  Afterwards  we 
came  out  again  but  we  did  not  know  where 
we  were  going.' 

Neither  did  Rose  Berberian.  Linking  arms 
with  her  mother,  trying  to  stay  with  the 
herd  as  the  sailor  had  suggested,  she  found 
the  winding  streets  a  fiery  labyrinth.  Turks 
were  still  shooting  into  the  crowd,  killing 
some,  wounding  others,  pulling  the  men 
aside.  Flames  rose  up  in  sheets,  walls 
crashed,  cinders  burned  underfoot.  After 
weaving  about  for  seveal  hours.  Rose  found 
that  the  group  had  come  to  the  street  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  quay,  one  short  block 
from  the  water,  and  was  standing  before  the 
French  consulate.  When  Rose  saw  the  Tri- 
colour, and  French  marines  guarding  the 
building,  she  decided  that  this  was  the  place 
to  stop.  Most  of  the  school  crowd  moved  on. 

The  street  was  mobbed  with  people  beg 
ging  entrance  to  the  consulate,  and  the  ma 
rines  had  linked  hands  to  form  a  chain 
around  the  building.  I  was  in  rags.'  Rose 
says,  'no  shoes,  my  dress  torn,  my  face  and 
arms  black  with  dirt  and  dust.  I  had  found 
two  pairs  of  men's  socks— white  ones— in  the 
attic  of  the  Italian  family  and  I  was  wearing 
these,  one  pair  on  top  of  the  other.  They 
were  now  black,  too. 

'Fortunately  I  spoke  French  fairly  well;  I 
had  learned  it  at  the  Armenian  school  I  at- 
tended before  entering  the  Institute.  I  asked 
my  mother  to  stay  outside  and  wait  for  me 
and  I  walked  up  to  a  marine  and  began  talk- 
ing to  him  In  French.  "For  God's  sake,  "  I 
said,  "Pout  I'amour  de  Dieu,  laissez-moi 
entrer.  I  am  FYench.  They  killed  my  family. 
I  have  no  papers,  they  were  destroyed  in  the 
fire.  My  home  is  burned.  Look  at  me;  how 
can  I  have  papers  when  I  could  not  even 
save  my  shoes?  I  want  to  go  back  to  my 
country.  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  this  place 
anymore." 

'One  of  the  marines  turned  to  the  man 
beside  him,  "Lift  your  hand  and  let  her 
through." 

'But  I  was  hardly  inside  when  over  the 
megaphone  they  were  announcing  that  ev- 
eryone had  to  leave  at  once.  The  fire  was 
nearlng  the  consulate.  But  now  we  could 
leave  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
soldiers!  We  were  escorted  to  another  build- 
ing, this  one  on  the  waterfront.  Immediate- 
ly they  set  up  tables  there,  and  they  said. 
"Ladies  first,"  and  people  began  to  line  up 
to  obtain  papers. 

"I  was  not  anxious  to  be  near  the  head  of 
the  line.  If  I  could  hear  the  questions.  I 
would  have  time  to  prepare  my  answers.  So 
I  listened:  "Name?  Age?  Nationality?  Your 
passport?"  That  was  all.  The  answers  came 
In  halting,  often  badly  accented  French,  yet 
the  consuls  were  turning  no  one  away. 

'And  so  my  turn  caime.  "Name?"  "Rose 
Berberian."  "Age?"  "Sixteen."  "National- 
ity?" "French."  "Your  passport?"  "Burned. 


Our  house  burned.  We  lost  everything.   I 
have  my  mother  with  me.  " 

You  speak  French  very  well."  the  man 
said,  smiling.  Where  did  you  go  to  school?" 
And  he  handed  me  the  paper  authorizing 
our  passage  to  a  French  battleship. 

It  was  the  wildest  scene  imaginable  on 
that  quay.  Women,  men,  children,  weeping, 
crying.  One  lady.  I  remember,  had  gone  mad 
and  was  dancing  and  singing.  People  were 
sobbing  for  their  families.  It  was  a  scene  of 
horror— all  those  suffering  people! 

I  began  explaining  to  everyone  near  me. 
"If  any  one  of  you  speaks  French,  get  on 
the  line.  They  will  give  you  a  paper.  Just 
say  you  are  French."  I  kept  walking 
through  the  crowds  telling  this  to  everyone. 
Then,  incredible  as  it  seems.  I  heard  my 
sister  calling  my  name. 

"She  looked  like  something  out  of  a  band- 
box. Dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  her  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  with  blue  velvet  ribbons. 
For  a  moment  I  felt  sure  that  I  too  had 
gone  insane,  but  she  began  talking  and 
quickly  explained:  After  my  mother  and  I 
were  taken  away,  she  and  my  brother  had 
escaped  from  the  attic  by  climbing  back 
over  the  vines  to  Mr.  Aram's  house.  Then, 
before  the  fires  had  reached  our  street,  they 
took  the  chance  and  slipped  over  to  our  own 
house.  There  they  changed  into  their  finest 
clothes.  The  house  had  been  looted— the 
desk  with  the  money  and  our  jewellery  was 
gone— but  they  had  not  touched  the  ward- 
robes upstairs,  so  my  brother  wore  his  best 
suit,  and  my  sister  her  Easter  clothes.  He 
took  his  cane  and  even  put  on  his  spats. 
Then  she  took  his  arm  and  they  walked  cas- 
ually out  the  front  door  and  dowTi  the 
street,  arm  in  arm.  talking  French.  In  his 
way  my  brother  escorted  my  sister  to  the 
quay  Since  he  was  a  strong  swimmer,  he  de- 
cided to  try  for  the  nearest  ship.  Months 
later,  when  we  were  reunited  in  France,  he 
told  us  that  It  was  an  English  ship.  When  he 
reached  it.  the  sailors  had  thrown  hot  water 
down  on  him  and  on  others  circling  the  ship 
begging  to  be  taken  aboard.  So  he  had  gone 
farther  out,  to  an  Italian  ship.  The  Italians 
had  pulled  up  everyone  who  managed  to 
swim  that  far. 

I  explained  to  my  sister  that  I  had  a 
French  pass,  and  I  went  back  in  the  line  to 
get  one  for  her.  The  official  was  very  oblig- 
ing. 

"When  I  returned  to  my  mother  and  sister, 
a  poor  woman  was  standing  nearby  with 
four  small  children.  "Please.  "  she  said,  "I 
don't  speak  French.  Please  go  once  more 
and  tell  them  that  you  have  found  your 
aunt  and  cousins.  You  will  be  saving  our 
lives  " 

"This  time  they  laughed  to  see  me  coming. 
What?    You    again?    And    who    have    you 
found  this  time'" 

"My  aunt  and  four  small  cousins,"  I  said 
sheepishly  "What  can  I  do?"  The  French- 
man added  their  names  to  the  pass. 

"Motorboats  had  been  coming  to  the  quay 
and  those  with  papers  were  being  taken 
aboard.  The  French  sailors  were  exception- 
ally good  to  us.  They  fed  us,  washed  us,  took 
care  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick  among  us. 
For  three  days  we  were  on  this  ship.  We  dis- 
covered that  tho-se  who  could  pay  their  way 
were  being  transferred  to  merchant  ships. 
But  we  had  no  money,  not  a  penny.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  one  of  the  sailors  on  the  third 
day.  and  he  said  I  must  speak  with  the  Cap- 
tain. 

The  Captain  was  a  gentle  man.  He  took 
all  our  names,  including  those  of  my  "aunt" 
and  cousins".  "Don't  worry,  my  child,"  he 
said,  and  he  wrote  a  paper  for  all  of  us.  We 


and  other  penniless  passengers  were  author- 
ized to  go  to  Marseilles,  where  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  had  set  up  a  camp  to  receive  us.' 

Virtually  everyone  saved  that  evening 
owed  his  life  to  a  sympathetic  foreigner.  Fif- 
teen-year-old Charles  Kassablan  was  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  one  of  the  sailors.  I 
didn't  take  my  eyes  off  him,'  he  related  re- 
cently, even  though  It  meant  losing  the  rest 
of  my  family.  My  father  had  taken  out  a 
passport  and  a  visa  to  bring  us  all  to  Amer- 
ica. My  older  brothers  were  in  America.  The 
tickets  were  paid  for,  but  we  ran  to  the 
American  school  the  day  the  Turks  came  in 
and  there  was  no  boat,  nothing  after  that. 
And  then  when  the  fires  started,  my  father, 
he  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  with  him,  he 
said  to  my  mother,  "We'll  divide  this  money 
in  case  we  lose  each  other."  So  my  mother 
pinned  this  money  in  a  handkerchief  Inside 
my  shirt. 

"So  we're  running  out  from  the  school  and 
I  lose  them  because  I'm  watching  that 
sailor,  and  when  he  goes  this  way.  I  go  this 
way.  And  there  are  thousands— if  I  say  mil- 
lions it  won't  make  any  difference  because 
it's  that  crowded— and  the  streets  are  burn- 
ing all  over.  Buildings  burning.  Every  place 
burning.  Every  place!  We  come  to  the  quay 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  happens  but  I  see 
my  family.  In  all  that  mess  we  find  each 
other.  We  can't  believe  it.  Boy,  are  we 
happy!  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  now? 
My  mother  is  cold,  shaking.  I  pick  up  a  rug 
right  off  the  ground  there  and  I  put  it  on 
her  shoulders.  Then  I  see  this  sailor  again, 
and  he's  taking  people  to  a  little  boat,  and  I 
run  to  him  and  try  to  make  him  understand. 
I  say,  "Brother  in  America."  I  say,  "Pass- 
port." And  maybe  that  makes  the  difference 
because  he  waves  his  hand,  "O.K.,  come 
on."  and  all  of  us  run  to  the  boat.  So  pretty 
soon  we're  safe  and  alive  on  this  big  Ameri- 
can ship. 

"It's  dark.  September  it  gets  dark  already 
six  thirty,  seven.  And  these  people  are  swim- 
ming out  to  the  boats  and  they're  turning 
the  floodlights  on  them  and  pushing  them 
back.  F^om  the  English  boats  they're  pour- 
ing water  on  them.  We  can't  believe  it  but 
that's  what  happened.  They  didn't  pick  up 
the  swimmers.  They  took  moving  pictures. 

It  has  taken  Petty  Officer  James  Webster 
an  hour  to  get  to  the  docks.  He  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  following  along  the  way, 
but  there  were  still  thirty  or  forty  people 
behind  him.  He  left  them  at  one  end  of  the 
quay  and  pushed  his  way  to  headquarters  to 
see  about  getting  them  on  a  boat  that  would 
take  them  off  to  one  of  the  destroyers.  The 
fire,  blazing  fiercely,  was  lapping  its  way  to 
the  quay,  and  Webster  noticed  that  the 
Turks  had  guards  at  the  end  of  the  docks  to 
prevent  people  from  moving  away.  'It 
looked  to  me  as  though  they  wanted  to  bum 
them  up,'  he  wrote. 

John  Klngsley  Birge  spotted  Anita  Cha- 
kerlan  and  a  small  contingent  of  students 
and  teachers  from  the  Institute  huddled  to- 
gether at  the  north  end  of  the  quay.  'Don't 
move,"  he  told  them.  I'll  see  what  1  can  do.' 
He  managed  to  find  a  boat,  piled  the  group 
in,  and  rowed  to  the  Simpson.  Recognizing 
him,  Hepburn  ordered  his  men  to  lower  the 
ropes.  We  think  Mr.  Birge  told  them  we 
were  U.S.  citizens.'  Anita  says,  "because 
when  the  Captain  realized  his  mistake,  he 
tried  to  have  us  put  off,  but  the  Second 
Mate  argued  with  the  Captain,  saying  he 
would  rather  be  hanged  than  let  us  girls  off 
the  boat  to  a  sure  death.  The  Captain  kept 
saying  he  had  no  orders.  Finally  they  hid  us 
below  decks  until  we  were  safely  out  of  the 
harbour.' 


Holding  hands,  winding  their  way  through 
the  flaming  streets,  the  Hartunlans.  too. 
found  the  quay  at  last.  "What  a  hellish 
scene!'  Hartunian  wrote.  'The  quay  was 
bulging  with  humanity  from  end  to  end.  Ex- 
hausted! Defeated!  Pale!  Terrified!  Hopeless! 
The  sea  on  one  side,  the  flames  on  the 
other.  The  fire  had  spread  so  rapidly  and 
become  so  Intense  that  It  devoured  all 
before  it  and  advanced  with  a  roar.  In  a 
little  while  the  magnificent  buildings  on  the 
quay  would  also  go  up.  And  what  about  the 
people  then?" 

Half-dead  with  exhausting  and  terror,  the 
family  found  a  place  to  rest  on  the  stones, 
while  Albert,  the  eldest  son,  went  off  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  rescue  and  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  the  Americans 
were  taking  their  citizens  aboard  a  destroy- 
er. At  the  embarkation  point  Hartunian  dis- 
covered that  the  civilian  In  charge  was 
Jacob,  the  YMCA  director,  who  had  visited 
him  In  Zeytun  years  before.  Hartunian  had 
entertained  him  and  taken. him  around  the 
area.  In  this  or  that  way  I  had  cast  my 
bread  upon  the  waters,'  he  thought.  And  so 
the  Hartunians,  too,  were  rescued.  Because 
they  had  American  visas,  there  was  no  prob- 
lem about  keeping  them  aboard. 

Hepburn  had  been  working  feverishly  all 
afternoon,  directing  the  evacuation  of  citi- 
zens on  the  Simpson,  by  now  loaded  and 
ready  to  lift  anchor  the  moment  Consul 
Horton  arrived.  The  Americans  had  been 
grouped  In  squads  In  the  lobby  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  as  a  pair  of  whale-boats  drew  up  to 
the  sea  wall,  officers  rushed  two  squads  at  a 
time  across  the  road  and  Into  the  boats.  A 
double  file  of  guards  posted  from  doorway 
to  shoreline  kept  the  desperate  refugees 
from  boring  Into  the  line.  Despite  the  Cap- 
tain's misgivings,  the  operation  had  gone  off 
without  a  hitch. 

There  had  been  some  nervous  moments. 
Against  everyone's  better  judgement,  Anna 
Birge  had  Insisted  on  bringing  eight  Greek 
and  Armenian  boys  along  from  Paradise, 
hidden  among  the  luggage.  They  were  the 
younger  "beneficiary'  students  at  the  Col- 
lege, scholarship  boys  who  had  been  or- 
phaned In  earlier  massacres  and  had  been 
living  at  the  school.  For  three  years  she  had 
mothered  them,  and  as  the  cars  drove  up  to 
take  the  women  and  children  away,  she  had 
called  them  together  and  offered  them  their 
choice  of  coming  along  in  the  truck  or  stay- 
ing behind.  There  was  a  risk  either  way;  if 
they  did  not  come,  the  Turks  might  deport 
them;  if  they  did  come,  they  might  be  shot. 
They  must  decide  which  risk  to  take.  There 
was  an  outcry  from  the  faculty;  with  all  her 
good  intentions.  Mrs.  Birge  was  proposing  to 
endanger  the  entire  convoy.  But  the  sailors 
were  willing  and  she  was  adamant.  'Where's 
the  baggage?"  asked  the  driver. 

'I  have  human  baggage.'  said  Mrs.  Birge. 
and  she  turned  to  the  boys.  Which  of  you  is 
coming?' 

'We  were  about  twenty  In  number,  and  It 
seemed  as  if  each  one  of  us  looked  on  the 
truck  as  a  llfesaver  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  picture  changed  In  our  weary  Imagina- 
tions Into  a  funeral  procession.'  one  of  the 
boys  wrote  later.  It  was  a  question  of  life 
and  death,  and  yet  one  that  required  an  in- 
stant decision.  Eight  of  us  declared  that  we 
would  take  the  risk  and  go. 

The  men  protested  to  the  sailors,  but 
Mrs.  Birge  won  out.  We  were  put  on  the 
truck  with  bags,  suitcases,  and  blankets 
around  and  over  us.  The  truck  started  for 
Smyrna.  In  a  smaller  car,  just  ahead,  Mrs. 
Birge  rode  with  her  three  boys  and  some 
other  Americans. 


'As  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road  we 
looked  down  and  saw  Turkish  soldiers  look- 
ing up  at  us  with  their  guns  in  hand.  We  ex- 
pected to  be  fired  on,  as  they  blocked  our 
road.  The  truck  stopped.  Everybody  was 
terror-stricken,  motionless  and  almost 
breathless.  I  uttered  a  few  English  words 
and  tried  to  look  as  calm  as  I  thought  an 
American  would.  Then  they  cleared  our 
way,  and  standing  by  the  side  of  the  truck 
began  talking,  p>olnting  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  legs  and  lay  groaning 
by  the  roadside.  Suddenly  the  engine  start- 
ed and  we  rushed  past  In  safety.  Among  the 
many  dead  bodies,  we  saw  men.  women,  and 
children  shot  to  death,  bodies  drawn  up  Into 
horribly  strained  postures,  with  expressions 
portraying  the  endurance  of  excruciating 
pain.  A  picture  of  our  own  fate,  we  thought.' 

Two  Turkish  officers,  one  a  former  stu- 
dent at  the  Boys'  College,  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre  to  insure  that  only  Americans 
entered  the  building.  The  theatre  was 
guarded,  as  well,  by  sailors  from  the  Litch- 
field. Recognizing  the  officer  as  a  former 
student,  Mrs.  Birge  walked  up  to  him  and 
said,  in  Turkish.  'Something  is  going  to 
happen  here  In  a  moment,  and  If  you  do 
anything  to  prevent  it  you  will  spend  eterni- 
ty in  the  hottest  kind  of  hell."  Rushing  her 
own  three  boys  into  the  theatre,  she  found 
her  husband  and  asked  him  to  watch  the 
children  for  a  moment.  'I  want  to  see  some- 
one,' she  said. 

Captain  Hepburn  blocked  her  way  at  the 
door.  Some  of  my  family  have  not  arrived,' 
she  told  him  and  pushed  her  way  out.  To 
the  sailors,  who  tried  to  urge  her  back,  she 
explained,  'Some  of  my  sons  are  arriving.' 
They  stood  her  against  the  wall:  gun  shots 
were  flying  wild  up  and  down  the  street. 

The  truck  drew  up  and  stopped.  The  l>oys 
jumped  out.  "Right  through  the  door,  boys.' 
said  Mrs.  Birge.  herding  them  together. 
Again  the  Captain  blocked  the  way.  Only 
Americans."  he  Insisted. 

"These  are  my  sons.'  said  Mrs.  Birge. 

Oh?'  said  the  Captain.  "And  how  long 
have  they  been  your  sons?' 

For  three  years.'  she  said. 

'That's  quite  a  family  to  raise  in  three 
years.  I'm  sorry  but  I  can  take  only  Ameri- 
can names.' 

"All  right,  then,  take  this,'  said  Mrs.  Birge: 
'H.M.  Casparian  Birge.  Evangelides 
Birge .  .  .'  Vice-Consul  Barnes  was  calling 
on  the  assemblage  to  group  themselves  by 
families.  'Only  Americans  will  be  taken 
abroad.'  he  announced  firmly.  Mrs.  Birge 
rushed  from  one  family  to  another:  would 
each  of  them  adopt  one  boy  as  their  own? 
Eight  mothers  agreed.  An  hour  later,  she 
gathered  her  sons  together  aboard  the 
Simpson. 

A  car  from  headquarters  stopped  at  the 
YWCA  to  collect  the  guards  before  they 
had  time  to  evacuate  their  gear:  'Hurry  up. 
hurry  up,  gel  In,  quick.'  Melvin  Johnson 
never  knew  what  happened  to  the  refugees, 
the  women  and  children  they  had  been 
forced  to  leave  behind;  but  some  had  evi- 
dently escaped,  for  on  the  docks  he  ran 
across  an  Armenian  girl  he  had  talked  to  a 
lot  at  the  Y.  She  was  a  school  teacher,  a 
very  interesting  young  woman,'  he  says. 
'She  spoke  good  English.  Her  name  was  Lib- 
erty. That's  how  It  got  translated  anyway. 
We  called  her  Liberty.  So  I  took  her  with 
me  and  slipped  her  aboard  ship,  and  I  got 
two  blankets  and  stood  guard  over  her  all 
night,  and  I  gave  her  ten  dollars:  that's  all  I 
had  just  then.  She  didn't  want  to  take  it.  I 
said,  "Look.  You're  going  to  a  strange  coun- 
try  and   you   don't   know   a  soul.   There's 


bound  to  be  an  Armenian  section  in  there 
but  you'll  need  this  anyway,"  So  she  wrote 
me  two  or  three  letters  from  Greece,  and  I 
finally  got  one  from  Boston.  Said  she'd 
found  her  mother  in  Greece  and  she  gave 
me  the  address,  said  if  I  ever  hit  Boston  .  .  . 
Nyland  the  street  was,  but  I  lost  the 
number. 

And  now  this  is  the  funny  part.  We  got 
out  so  quick  I  had  to  leave  the  gear  behind, 
and  for  one  solid  year  I  had  to  write  a 
report— what  become  of  the  rubber  pon- 
chos. Finally  I  got  a  chief  yeoman  to  dictate 
me  a  letter.  I  said:  "I  think  you'll  find  'em  in 
the  ashes  in  Smyrna.  Turkey.  If  you  look  for 
em."  They  stopped  bothering  me  after 
that.' 

Great  clouds  of  smoke  were  engulfing  the 
consulate  when  an  officer  arrived  to  prod 
Horton  to  the  ship.  In  ten  more  minutes 
they  would  t>e  unable  to  get  a  car  through. 
Horton.  who  had  t)een  signing  safe-conduct 
passes  up  to  the  last  available  moment,  took 
up  his  personal  files,  grabbed  a  roll  of  rugs 
that  were  still  encased  In  their  summer 
wrapping,  and  ran  to  the  car  with  his  wife 
and  a  Greek  servant.  His  priceless  books, 
paintings,  and  classical  objects,  the  collec- 
tion of  a  lifetime,  were  left  behind. 

The  spectacle  along  the  waterfront  haunt- 
ed Melvin  Johnson  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
When  we  left  it  was  just  getting  dusk.'  he 
remembers.  "As  we  were  pulling  out  I'll 
never  forget  the  screams.  As  far  as  we  could 
go  you  could  hear  em  screaming  and  holler- 
ing, and  the  fire  was  going  on  .  .  .  most  piti- 
ful thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Could 
never  hear  nothing  like  it  any  other  place  in 
the  world.  I  don't  think.  And  the  city  was 
set  in— a  kind  of  a  hill,  and  the  fire  was  on 
back  coming  this  way  toward  the  ship.  That 
was  the  only  way  the  people  could  go, 
toward  the  waterfront.  A  lot  of  em  were 
jumping  in.  committing  suicide.  It  was  a 
sight  all  right.' 

The  Simpson  lifted  anchor  at  7:45  p.m. 
Horton.  too.  was  on  deck,  watching  the 
flames  relentlessly  down  on  a  human  wall 
nearly  two  miles  long.  Banks  of  smoke  rose 
so  high  that  days  afterward  travellers  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  away,  mistook  the  spectacle  for  an  em- 
mense  mountain  range.  The  glow  and  flame 
of  the  burning  city  were  plainly  visible  for 
fifty  miles,  according  to  passengers  on  the 
Simpson. 

Among  them  was  reporter  John  Clayton, 
whose  latest  dispatch  was  at  that  moment 
on  Chicago  news  stands:  "After  forty-eight 
hours  of  Turkish  occupation  the  population 
has  begun  to  realize  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
any  massacre.  Remembering  the  horrors  of 
the  Greek  occupation  in  1919,  when  more 
than  four  thousand  Moslems  were  butch- 
ered, the  Christian  piopulation  has  t)een 
clamouring  for  protection.'  Clayton  article 
referred  to  a  little  looting  and  a  few  victims 
of  private  feuds  ('Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians'), but  announced  that  'the  discipline 
and  order  of  the  Turks  was  excellent'. 

But  now  Clayton  was  pounding  a  new  epic 
on  his  portable  typewriter,  without  mincing 
words:  'Except  for  the  squalid  Turkish  quar- 
ter, Smyrna  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  minorities  is  here  solved  for  all 
time.  No  doubt  remains  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  fire.  .  .  .  The  torch  was  applied  by 
Turkish  regular  soldiers.'  Clayton  had  a 
scoop.  His  story,  sent  from  Athens  at  dawn, 
was  the  first  to  reach  print.  Constantlne 
Brown's  dispatch  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
•  was  to  be  no  less  frank:  'A  crime  which  will 
brand  the  Turks  forever  was  comimitted  yes- 
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terday  when  Turkish  soldiery,  after  finish 
ing  pillaging,  set  this  city  on  fire. 

George  Horton  thought  that  only  the  de 
struction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  could 
compare  to  the  finale  of  Smyrna  in  the 
extent  of  its  horror,  savagery,  and  human 
suffering.  As  the  destroyer  moved  away 
from  the  fearful  scene  and  darkness  de- 
scended, the  flames,  raging  now  over  a  vast 
area,  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  presenting 
a  scene  of  awful  and  sinister  t)eauty.'  he 
wrote.  'Yet  there  was  no  fleet  of  Christian 
battleships  at  Carthage  looking  on  at  a  situ- 
ation for  which  their  government  were  re- 
sponsible.' The  Turks  had  plundered, 
slaughtered,  and  now  burned  the  city  be- 
cause they  had  been  systematically  led  to 
k)€lieve  that  they  would  not  be  interfered 
with. 

One  of  the  keenest  impressions  which  I 
brought  away  with  me  from  Smyrna  was  a 
feeling  of  shame  that  I  belonged  to  the 
human  race.' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  I  want  to  have 
printed  a  particularly  significant  docu- 
ment in  the  Record.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment from  the  British  Archives.  It  is  a 
report  on  papers  that  British  Intelli- 
gence officials  took  from  the  archives 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  We  cannot 
get  to  them  now.  Some  say  they  are 
being  scrubbed;  some  say  they  are 
being  deleted,  sanitized,  catalogued— 
call  it  what  you  will;  we  cannot  have 
access  to  them  during  this  period  of 
1915  to  1923. 

One  of  those  papers,  which  we  have 
in  full  text,  outlines  'the  10  command- 
ments." The  10  commandments— think 
about  it— promulgated  by  Ottoman  au- 
thorities for  implementing  the  geno- 
cide. Let  me  read  a  couple  of  the  com- 
mandments. 

Number  3.  Excite  Moslem  opinion  by  suit- 
able and  special  means  in  places  .  .  .  where 
as  a  point  of  fact  Armenians  have  already 
won  the  hatred  of  the  Moslems  and  provoke 
organized  massacres  as  the  Russians  did  at 
Baku. 

Number  4:  Use  military  disciplinary  forces 
.  .  .  ostensibly  to  stop  massacres,  while  on 
the  contrary  .  .  .  actively  help  the  Moslems 
with  military  force. 

Number  5:  Apply  measures  to  exterminate 
all  males  under  50.  priests  and  teachers. 

Think  about  it.  These  are  the  10 
commandments  for  genocide,  and  they 
speak  for  themselves.  We  believe  we 
have  made  our  case.  We  are  told.  yes. 
everybody  is  sorry  about  the  Armeni- 
ans. We  wish  it  had  not  happened.  A 
million  and  a  half  killed.  It  is  a  long 
time  ago.  Why  bring  it  up  now?  Why 
did  we  bring  up  after  36,  37  years  in 
the  Senate  the  Genocide  Convention? 
It  had  been  languishing  in  the  Senate 
for  37  years;  38  years  almost.  Why  did 
we  bring  it  up?  Because  sometimes  we 
practice  morality  over  politics  in  this 
country  and  in  this  Chamber. 

We  did  what  was  right.  We  did  the 
right  thing.  Let  us  face  it;  I  think  we 
are  right  back  to  David  and  Goliath; 
Armenia,  a  small  country,  a  half  mil- 
lion homeless,  battered  by  an  earth- 
quake less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
30.000.  40,000.  50,000  killed,  thousands 
of   orphaned   children.   No   American 


business  investment.  They  do  not  have 
any  embassy  in  this  country.  We  do 
not  have  any  there.  They  do  not  have 
any  political  influence.  They  do  not 
have  any  power.  They  do  not  have  any 
paid  lobbyists. 

They  do  not  have  big  American  busi- 
ness doing  business  in  their  country. 
And  here  they  are  taking  on  mighty 
Turkey,  where  American  businesses 
with  billions  of  dollars  of  investments, 
have  called  Members  in  this  Chamber, 
where  the  Turks  have  reportedly 
broken  off  negotiations  with  all  Amer- 
ican business  until  we  settle  this  reso- 
lution. If  that  is  not  intimidation, 
what  is? 

And  you  would  think,  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  debate,  that  it  is  not  a 
two-way  street  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  that  we  have  great 
dependence  on  them  and  they  do  not 
have  any  relationship  with  us  at  all. 
Well,  they  have  a  $500  million  Federal 
aid  check,  which  is  substantial,  and 
they  might  have  gotten  more,  I  might 
add,  under  a  plan  talked  about  by 
some  of  us. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  match.  It  is  not  a  fair 
match.  It  is  like  somebody  taking  on 
an  incumbent  Senator  in  politics,  some 
unknown  person  in  our  State  with  no 
money  and  no  influence  taking  on  an 
incumbent.  That  is  essentially  what  it 
is. 

With  reference  to  taking  75  years  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate, 
the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  run 
out  on  murder  in  America.  But  this 
matter  was  before  the  Congress  in 
1920  when  we  had  eyewitnesses  and  we 
had  people  who  understood  it,  and  we 
acted  in  the  affirmative. 

All  we  are  asking  is  the  right  to  go  to 
the  merits  of  what  we  seek  to  do.  This 
is  not  a  vote  on  the  merits.  All  we  are 
voting  on  is  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
to  the  resolution.  Seldom  are  we 
denied  that  opportunity  in  the  Senate, 
to  even  go  to  the  resolution,  because  if 
we  went  to  the  resolution,  we  could 
work  out  amendments,  maybe  compro- 
mise with  the  majority  in  this  body- 
maybe  not  with  everyone— because  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  Senator  or  any 
other  Senator  to  offend  our  friends  in 
Turkey.  This  did  not  happen  on  the 
watch  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  It 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Keep  in  mind,  they  were 
fighting  with  the  Germans  against  us. 

But  this  sudden  deference  and 
almost  capitulation  to  the  whims  of 
Turkey  further  underscores  the  David 
and  Goliath  nature  of  this  effort. 

I  told  the  Armenians  who  came  from 
Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia  and 
other  points  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  a  tough  battle.  I  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  win.  Mighty 
forces  are  aligned  on  the  other  side 
and  some  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
•debate.  Their  minds  are  made  up  or 
they  have  changed  their  minds  once 


and  they  are  not  going  to  change  their 
minds  again. 

If  you  had  a  secret  vote  in  this 
Chamber:  Do  you  think  the  Armeni- 
ans were  victims  of  genocide?  there 
would  be  a  clear  majority.  But  we 
cannot  even  proceed  to  the  resolution 
to  make  that  determination. 

I  happen  to  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  I  have 
said.  I  will  make  the  statement  for  the 
record.  I  understand  the  importance 
of  Turkey.  I  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  Turkey  in  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore.  I 
went  to  Turkey  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  is  my  friend.  I  took  four 
other  Senators  with  me.  It  is  an  im- 
portant ally.  It  is  an  important  coun- 
try. I  would  not  do  anything  to  disrupt 
that  relationship.  But  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Republic  of  Turkey  or  of 
President  Ozal,  who  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  were 
Turks  and  Armenians  who  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony  and  were  neigh- 
bors. So  we  are  not  trying  to  create 
problems.  We  are  just  trying  to  ad- 
dress something  that  happened,  and 
we  are  trying,  as  Mr.  Havel  said  just 
last  week,  to  put  morality  above  poli- 
tics, what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 

In  my  view,  we  have  made  our  case. 
Will  we  have  the  votes?  Hopefully, 
yes.  Will  we  demonstrate  to  the  people 
who  care  that  we  made  the  best  possi- 
ble effort  we  could?  I  hope  so.  Is  this 
partisan?  No.  In  the  last  vote.  I  think 
there  was  probably  pretty  much  of  a 
split  on  each  side  on  the  issue.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  speak 
for  the  motion  to  proceed  to  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  make  the  record.  I  think  the 
record  has  been  made. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  here  now.  He  needs 
just  a  minute  to  get  organized. 

I  should  say  that  one  of  my  col- 
leagues said  after  the  last  vote: 

I  do  not  understand  what  happened.  I 
cannot  understand,  we  cannot  even  proceed 
to  the  resolution  on  a  commemorative  reso- 
lution. It  is  not  a  matter  of  cost  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  may  try  again  today,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  so  he  will 
not  be  surprised,  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  convert  the  joint  resolution 
to  a  concurrent  resolution,  then 
modify  the  language,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  some  compromise.  So  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  that  opportunity— or 
at  least  I  will  make  the  request. 

But  in  the  meantime,  since  we  have 
more  time  than  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  then  5 
minutes  or  whatever  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  As 
I  said  on  one  other  occasion  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  there  are  not  very 
many  Armenians  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  yet  Senator  Bob  Dole  has 
been  in  there  fighting  for  this  cause 
for  human  rights.  I  applaud  him  for 
doing  so.  He  and  his  wife  went  to 
Soviet  Armenia  and  I  think  in  the 
process  became  more  attached  to  a 
people  who  have  been  abused  through 
the  centuries. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  thank  the  Turk- 
ish Government  for  the  fight  that  has 
been  caused  here.  Prom  their  perspec- 
tive in  opposing  this,  I  think  they 
would  have  been  better  off  just  quietly 
letting  this  joint  resolution  pass.  In- 
stead, we  have  had  several  days  of 
debate  on  what  happened  to  the  Ar- 
menian people.  I  think  there  are 
people  around  this  country  who  have 
heard  about  this  debate,  who  have 
seen  it  on  television,  who  have  a  little 
more  understanding  of  what  the  Ar- 
menians have  gone  through. 

The  argument  against  adopting  this 
resolution  is,  frankly,  a  strategic  argu- 
ment, that  we  should  not  do  this  be- 
cause of  Turkey's  strategic  position  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  I  simply  under- 
score what  everyone  has  said.  We  are 
not  attacking  this  Government.  We 
are  not  attacking  the  people  of  Turkey 
today.  What  we  are  saying  is  let  us  not 
forget  this  massacre,  this  slaughter.  It 
was  genocide. 

There  is  revulsion  from  the  use  of 
that  term,  but  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  a  minimum— no  one  knows 
the  precise  number,  but  at  a  minimum 
when  hundreds  of  thousands— are 
people  who  are  killed  because  they  are 
Armenians,  that  is  genocide.  Those 
who  say  it  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est—and I  have  great  respect  for  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  I  see  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  on  the  floor 
who  will  argue  that  too  very  shortly— 
because  of  the  strategic  position  of 
Turkey,  my  friends  what  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  is  to  stand  up  for 
human  rights  consistently  no  matter 
what  the  numbers  are  and  no  matter 
what  the  situation  is.  And  when  we 
fail  to  stand  up  for  human  rights,  that 
is  when  we  lose  ultimately.  We  ought 
to  stand  up. 

I  recall  the  story  that  Clark  Clifford 
tells,  distinguished  former  counsel  to 
President  Truman.  The  decision  was 
whether  or  not  to  recognize  Israel. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  then  General 
Marshall,  came  in  and  said: 

The  numbers  are  not  there.  The  numbers 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  countries.  We 
shouldn't  recognize  Israel.  It  is  not  in  our 
national  interest. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  what  was 
then  called  the  Secretary  of  War— you 
are  too  young,  Mr.  President,  to  recall 
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when  we  called  it  the  Secretary  of 
War— but  the  Secretary  of  War.  James 
Forrestal,  came  in,  and  said  "It  is  in 
our  strategic  interests  not  to  recognize 
Israel."  Again  the  numbers  on  the  side 
of  the  Arab  countries.  When  he 
walked  out,  Harry  Truman  turned  to 
Clark  Clifford  and  said: 

You  don't  decide  issues  like  this  on  the 
basis  of  numbers.  You  decide  it  on  the  basis 
of  right  and  wrong. 

My  friends,  that  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  We  ought  to  decide  this  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
not  simply  to  remember  those  who 
were  massacred  in  this  Armenian 
slaughter.  It  is  to  remind  humanity 
how  low  we  can  get,  and  to  make  sure 
this  does  not  happen  again. 

My  strong  hope  is  that  we  can  pick 
up  a  few  more  votes  this  time,  and 
gradually  move  in  the  direction  of  get- 
ting cloture  so  that  we  can  do  what  is 
right  and  what  is  clearly  in  our  nation- 
al interests,  and  that  is  to  stand  up  for 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed I  know  my  friend,  the  very  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  will 
understand  the  bonds  that  unite  us  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  disagree  on  a 
particular  issue  and  our  interpretation 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.N.  convention, 
ratified  by  the  United  States  in  1986, 
defines  genocide  in  terms  of  particular 
acts  "committed  with  intent  to  destroy 
in  whole  or  in  part  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  group."  We  have 
been  cautioned  against  making  judg- 
ments that  perhaps  only  historians 
should  make.  But  I  would  very  re- 
spectfully disagree  that  that  should 
hold  us  back  from  making  a  judgment 
historians  have  already  made. 

First  of  all.  this  judgment  has  been 
made  already.  It  has  been  made  by 
historians.  It  is  part  of  history.  It  is 
part  of  history  because  two  Presidents 
had  formally  acknowledged  it.  because 
it  has  been  acknowledged  in  other 
international  parliamentary  bodies, 
because  in  fact  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment itself  acknowledged  it  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  when  it  tried  the 
young  Turk  government  for  the  very 
acts  they  had  committed,  and  at  that 
time  called  it  "genocide." 

Those  of  us  who  support  proceeding 
forward  on  this  resolution  have  laid 
out  documentation  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  In  the 
last  statement  on  the  floor  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  publicly  read 
through  all  of  that  documentation  nor 
will  I  now.  But  I  want  to  draw  on  some 
of  those  materials  in  order  to  under- 
score   the    importance    of    what    the 


United  States  Senate  is  debating  here 
today  and  has  been  for  several  days. 

As  noted  previously,  the  most  damn- 
ing evidence  of  it  comes  from  the 
Turkish  Government  which  succeeded 
the  young  Turks  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire— I  stress  this— is  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  actions.  We  are  not  talking 
about  our  friend  the  Government  of 
Turkey  today.  The  Government  of 
Turkey  in  fact  responded  after  the 
fact  to  some  of  these  events. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  just 
said,  would  but  the  Government  of 
Turkey  had  simply  acknowledged  the 
facts  there  would  not  be  any  need  for 
this  resolution.  Because  it  has  not. 
this  critical  issue  is  getting  far  more 
airing  and  far  more  analysis  by  virtue 
of  this  confrontation  than  it  might 
have  otherwise.  But  the  most  damning 
evidence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire's  in- 
volvement in  this  moment  of  history 
came  from  the  new  Turkish  Govern- 
ment itself  which  was  established  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  I. 

It  is  documented  in  the  indictments 
which  were  handed  down  relating  to 
the  genocide  in  trials  which  the  Turk- 
ish Government  itself  conducted.  Pol- 
lowing  World  War  I.  as  Dr.  Leo  Kuper 
of  UCLA  points  out,  the  new  Turkish 
Government  instituted  court-martials 
against  the  young  Turk  dictators,  in- 
cluding the  ministers  of  war,  interior, 
the  Navy,  and  other  members  of  the 
so-called  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress.  These  are  the  people  who 
perpetrated  the  genocide  against  the 
Armeniaris. 

These  proceedings  established 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  deporta- 
tions and  massacres  against  the  Arme- 
nian people  during  the  war  were 
planned  and  premeditated.  The  aim  of 
the  policy  was  clearly,  as  the  indict- 
ment said,  the  extermination  of  all  Ar- 
menians in  Ottoman  Turkish  territo- 
ries. 

The  evidence  gathered  and  intro- 
duced at  these  trials  included  official 
telegrams  that  were  sent  by  the  cen- 
tral government  to  the  provinces,  and 
the  accounts  by  eyewitnesses  from  var- 
ious nationalities.  The  transcripts  re- 
porting this  evidence  are  widely  avail- 
able since  they  were  reported  in  the 
official  gazette  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Yet  the  Turkish  Government 
has  never  released  the  actual  evidence. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  verified  testimony 
of  former  officials  acknowledges  that 
they  were  ordered  to  destroy  some  of 
that  critical  evidence. 

At  the  time  these  indictments  took 
place  there  was  a  specific  rejection  of 
the  so-called  orders  from  higher  au- 
thorities argument.  In  fact,  the  courts 
overwhelmingly  found  those  indicted 
guilty  as  charged.  After  World  War  II, 
the  allies  based  our  proceedings  at 
Nuremberg  on  this  precedent  that  had 
been  set  by  the  Turkish  Government 
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itself  with  respect  to  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  the  time  of  the  genocide 
was  Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr.  Henry 
Morgenthau  was  so  outraged  over  the 
persecution  of  the  Armenian  people 
that  he  devoted  a  full  chapter  of  his 
book.  "The  Secrets  of  the  Boshorus " 
to  this  massacre. 

Let  me  just  share  with  the  Senate  a 
few  of  the  excerpts  from  our  own  Am- 
bassador at  that  time.  He  wrote: 

In  order  that  they  might  have  no  strength 
to  resist  and  to  escape  by  flight,  these  poor 
creatures  were  systematically  starved.  Gov 
emment  agents  went  ahead  on  the  road,  no- 
tifying the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  ap 
proaching  and  ordering  them  to  do  their 
congenial  duty.  Not  only  did  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  this  starved  and  weakened  regiment, 
but  the  Kurdish  women  came  with  butch 
ers  knives  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that  comes  from 
killing  a  Christian.  These  massacres  were 
not  Isolated  happenings;  I  could  detail  many 
more  episodes  just  as  horrible  as  the  one  re 
laled  above.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  all  males  who  might  propogate  a  new 
generation  of  Armenians,  but  for  the  pur 
pose  of  rendering  the  weaker  part  of  the 
population  an  easy  prey. 

•  •  •  these  happenings  did  not  constitute 
what  the  newspapers  of  the  time  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Armenian  atrocities;  they 
were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  race. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that 
the  Ottoman  government  was  only  re- 
locating a  potentially  hostile  Armeni- 
an community  during  a  war,  Morgen- 
thau had  this  to  say: 

The  Turks  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
reestablishing  the  Armenians  in  this  new 
country.  They  knew  that  the  great  majority 
would  never  reach  their  destination  and 
those  who  did  would  either  die  of  thirst  or 
starvation  or  be  murdered  by  the  wild  Mo- 
hammedstfi  desert  tribes. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  deportation  was 
robbery  and  deportation.  It  really  represent 
ed  a  new  method  of  massacre. 

When  Talaat,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
gave  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race,  he 
understood  this  well,  and  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  me.  he  made  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  conceal  this  fact. 

It  is  al»surd  for  the  Turkish  Government 
to  assert  that  it  ever  seriously  intended  to 
"deport  Armenians  to  new  homes.  "  The 
treatment  which  was  given  the  convoys 
clearly  shows — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  only  have  1 1  left. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  can  have  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  rest  of  this  evidence  except  to  say 
the  evidence  is  bone  chilling:  it  is 
heart  rending;  extraordinary  in  the 
level  of  cruelty  and  the  clear  design 
for  the  extermination  of  a  race.  And  it 
is  clear  that  the  U.S.  Senate  now  has 


an  opportunity  to  not  fall  prey  to  the 
politics  of  this  moment,  which  would 
require  us  to  accept  concepts  of  which 
George  Orwell  warned  us  by  which 
you  rewrite  whole  notions  of  history. 

How  can  the  U.S.  Senate  take  a  vote 
that  ignores  the  reality  of  what  hap- 
pened when  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  acknowledged  it,  interna- 
tional bodies  have  acknowledged  it, 
when  our  own  State  Department  wit- 
nessed and  acknowledged  it,  when  his- 
tory has  recorded  it?  For  the  U.S. 
Senate,  for  some  political  consider- 
ation of  today,  to  support  that  the  his- 
tory and  the  past  can  be  rewritten  or 
ignored  is  to  do  a  kind  of  injustice 
which  fails  prey  to  an  expediency  that 
permits  these  kinds  of  massacres  to 
take  place. 

What  then  of  the  people  in  China 
and  Tibet?  What  then  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans or  Etist  Timor?  What  do  we  say  to 
those  who  have  been  subject  to  the 
other  tragedies  of  history,  which  even 
now  as  we  stand  here,  some  people  try 
to  rewrite? 

There  are  those  in  this  world  who 
are  willing  to  support  that  the  holo- 
caust never  took  place.  If  the  U.S. 
Senate  cannot  stand  up  in  favor  of  the 
Armenian  people  and  make  clear  what 
we  all  know  is  reality  and  still  ac- 
knowledge our  friendship  to  the  Turk- 
ish people,  who  will  still  get  our  aid, 
who  will  still  be  our  friends  because 
this  Government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  we  will  make  an  enormous 
mistake. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  continue  to 
debate  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212, 
designating  April  24  as  "The  National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  75th  An- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
of  1915-1923,"  it  is  imperative  that  we 
not  let  political  consideration  of  the 
moment  interfere  with  the  truth. 

Those  of  us  who  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212,  have  laid  out  a 
wealth  of  material  documenting  the 
facts  that  this  act  of  genocide  did  in 
fact  occur.  I  would  like  to  draw  upon 
some  of  the  materials  that  have  al- 
ready been  presented  which  supports 
the  necessity  for  enacting  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  noted  previously,  the  most  damn- 
ing evidence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire's 
stated  policy  of  perpetrating  genocide 
upon  the  Armenian  people  came  from 
the  new  Turkish  Government  itself, 
which  was  established  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I.  It  is  document- 
ed in  indictments  which  were  handed 
down  relating  to  the  genocide— in 
trials  which  the  Turkish  Government 
conducted: 

Following  World  War  I,  the  new  Turkish 
Government      instituted      courts      martial 


against  the  Young  Turk  dictators,  including 
the  ministers  of  War,  Interior,  and  Navy 
and  other  members  of  the  dominant  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  [CUPl  who 
had  perpetrated  the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nians. 

These  proceedings  established,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the  deportations  and  massa- 
cres against  the  Armenian  people  during 
the  War  were  planned  and  premeditated. 
The  aim  of  the  policy  was  clearly  the  exter- 
mination of  all  Armenians  In  Ottoman 
Turkish  territories. 

The  evidence  gathered  and  introduced  at 
these  trials  included  official  telegrams  sent 
by  the  central  government  to  the  provinces 
and  accounts  by  eyewitnesses  from  various 
nationalities.  The  transcripts  recording  this 
evidence  are  widely  available,  since  they 
were  reported  In  the  official  gazette  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  •  •  *  Yet  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  never  released  the  actual  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  In  some  of  the  verified  testi- 
mony, former  officials  acknowledged  that 
they  were  ordered  to  destroy  critical  evi- 
dence. 

Rejecting  defenses  based  on  the  orders 
from  higher  authorities'  argument,  the 
courts  overwhelmingly  found  those  indicted 
guilty  as  charged. 

After  World  War  II  the  Allies  used  these 
proceedings  as  precedent  for  the  Nurnberg 
trials. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  the  time  of  the  genocide, 
Henry  Morganthau,  Sr.,  was  so  out- 
raged over  this  persecution  of  the  Ar- 
menian people,  that  he  devoted  a  full 
chapter  in  his  book.  "Secrets  of  the 
Bosphorus, "  to  this  massacre.  Impor- 
tant excerpts  from  this  chapter  in- 
clude the  following,  in  Amiiassador 
Morganthau  s  own  words: 

In  order  that  they  might  have  no  strength 
to  resist  and  to  escape  by  flight,  these  poor 
creatures  were  systematically  starved.  Gov- 
ernment agents  went  ahead  on  the  road,  no- 
tifying the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  ap- 
proaching and  ordering  them  to  do  their 
congenial  duty.  Not  only  did  the  Kurdish 
tribesmen  pour  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  this  starved  and  weakened  regiment, 
but  the  Kurdish  women  came  with  butch- 
er's knives  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that  comes  from 
killing  a  Christian.  These  mas,sacres  were 
not  isolated  happenings;  I  could  detail  many 
more  episodes  just  as  horrible  as  the  one  re- 
lated above.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  all  able-ljodled  men,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  ail  males  who  might 
propagate  a  new  generation  of  Armenians, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  weaker 
part  of  the  population  as  easy  prey  •  •  • 
these  happenings  did  not  constitute  what 
the  newspapers  of  the  time  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Armenian  atrocities:  they 
were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  In  the  de- 
truction  of  a  race. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that 
the  Ottoman  Government  was  only  re- 
locating a  potentially  hostile  Armeni- 
an community  during  a  war-time  situa- 
tion, Morganthau  had  this  to  say: 

The  Turks  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
re-establishing  the  Armenians  in  this  new 
country.  They  knew  that  the  great  majority 
would  never  reach  their  destination  and 
that  those  who  did  would  either  die  of  thirst 
and  starvation,  or  be  murdered  by  the  wild 
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Mohammedan  desert  tribes.  The  real  pur- 
pose of  the  deportation  was  robbery  and  de- 
struction; it  really  represented  a  new 
method  of  massacre.  When  Talaat,  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  gave  the  orders  for  these 
deportations,  he  was  merely  giving  the 
death-warrant  to  a  whole  race;  he  under- 
stood this  well,  and  in  his  conversations 
with  me  he  made  no  particular  attempt  to 
conceal  this  fact. 

•  *  •  It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  assert  that  It  ever  seriously  intend- 
ed to  deport  the  Armenians  to  new  homes; 
the  treatment  which  was  given  the  convoys 
clearly  shows  that  extermination  was  the 
real  purpose  of  Enver  and  Talaat.  How 
many  exiled  to  the  south  under  these  re- 
volting conditions  ever  reached  their  desti 
nations? 

Ambassador  Morganthau  felt  com- 
pelled to  address  this  horrendous 
crime  against  humanity.  In  his  own 
words: 

My  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful 
things  as  this  is  that,  without  the  details, 
the  English-speaking  public  cannot  under- 
stand precisely  what  this  nation  is  which  we 
call  Turkey.  I  have  by  no  means  told  the 
most  terrible  details,  for  a  complete  narra- 
tion of  the  sadistic  orgies  of  which  these  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  were  the  victims 
can  never  be  printed  In  an  American  publi- 
cation. Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted 
Instincts  of  the  human  mind  can  devise,  and 
whatever  refinements  of  persecution  and  In- 
justice the  most  debased  Imagination  can 
conceive,  became  the  dally  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

In  comparing  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide with  previous  atrocities  of  other 
peoples  and  races,  Morganthau  had 
this  observation: 

And  these  earlier  maissacres,  when  we 
compared  them  with  the  spirit  that  that  di- 
rected the  Armenian  atrocities,  have  one 
feature  that  we  can  almost  describe  as  an 
excuse:  they  were  the  product  of  religious 
fanaticism,  and  most  of  the  men  and  women 
who  instigated  them  sincerely  believed  that 
they  were  devoutly  serving  their  Maker.  Un- 
doubtedly religious  fanaticism  was  an  imp)el- 
ling  motive  with  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish 
rabble  who  slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to 
Allah,  but  the  men  who  really  conceived  the 
crime  had  no  such  motive.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  atheists,  with  no  more  respect 
for  Mohammedanism  than  for  Christianity. 
and  with  them  the  motive  was  a  cold-blood- 
ed, calculating  state  policy. 

In  1922,  Allen  Dulles,  who  would 
later  become  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  but  who  at  that 
time  was  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Near  East  desk,  stated: 

Confidentially  the  State  Department  is  In 
a  bind.  Our  task  would  be  simple  If  the  re- 
ports of  the  atrocities  could  be  declared 
untrue,  or  even  exaggerated.  But  the  evi- 
dence, alas.  Is  irrefutable  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  wants  to  avoid  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  while  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  intervene  actively  to  protect  its  commer- 
cial interests.  It  is  not  willing  to  move  on 
behalf  of  Christian  minorities. 

In  a  1985  United  Nations  report  on 
Genocide,  the  International  communi- 


ty recognized  fully  the  Armenian  case 
and  stated  that  "at  least  one  million 
and  possibly  well  over  half  of  the  Ar- 
menian population  are  reliably  esti- 
mated to  have  been  killed  or  death 
marched.  "  The  report  stated  further 
eyewitness  reports  were 

•  •  •  corroborated  by  reports  In  the 
United  States,  German  and  British  archives 
and  of  contemporary  diplomats  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  including  those  of  its  ally 
German,  The  German  Ambassador,  Wan- 
genhelm,  for  example,  on  7th  July  1915 
wrote  the  government  Is  indeed  pursuing  its 
goal  of  exterminating  the  Armenian  race  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  (Wilhelmstrasse  Ar 
chives).  Though  the  successor  Turkey  gov- 
ernment helped  to  ir^titute  trials  of  a  few 
of  those  responsible  for  the  massacres  of 
which  they  were  found  guilty,  the  present 
Turkish  contention  is  that  genocide  did  not 
take  place  although  there  were  many  casu- 
alties and  dispersals  In  the  fighting,  and 
that  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
forged. 

On  June  18,  1987.  the  European  Par- 
liament approved  a  resolution  stating 
that  "the  tragic  events  which  took 
place  in  1915-1917  against  the  Armeni- 
ans in  the  Ottoman  Empire  constitut- 
ed a  Genocide." 

Further,  Mr,  President,  the  65  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  voted  unanimously  to  memo- 
rialize the  Armenian  Genocide  with 
appropriate  displays  and  interpreta- 
tions In  the  Holocaust  Museum  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  all 
around  us,  if  we  want  to  acknowledge 
that  the  truth  exists.  What  useful  pur- 
pose do  we  serve  to  deny  this  truth, 
except  to  justify  the  genocide  itself? 

Yes,  the  United  States  has  a  nation- 
al security  Interest  In  Turkey.  Yes,  It 
Is  Important  to  maintain  relations 
with  other  countries  in  the  world  and 
to  sell  our  goods  abroad.  But  we  also 
have  a  paramount  Interest  In  prevent- 
ing genocide.  There  Is  a  danger  inher- 
ent when  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment shape  facts  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  George  Orwell  saw  the 
rewriting  of  history  as  characteristic 
of  totalitarian  regimes.  However, 
Orwell  also  saw  the  danger  that  this 
phenomenon  could  also  become  In- 
grained In  what  are  ostensibly  demo- 
cratic governments. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  politics  to 
cover  up  the  truth?  Will  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  victimized  by  ignoring  the 
truth  and  becoming  a  party  to  rewrit- 
ing history? 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  unless  genocide  is  seen 
as  a  serious  problem,  action  to  prevent 
such  massacres  will  not  be  taken.  If 
previous  examples  of  genocide  are  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention will  lack  urgency.  If  one  for- 
gets the  atrocities  against  the  Armeni- 
ans, Cambodians,  the  people  of  East 
Timor,  and  others,  we  are  in  effect  re- 
warding those  who  have  managed  suc- 
cessfully to  use  genocide  as  an  instru- 
ment of  state  policy.  Denial  strikes  at 


our  first  defense  to  genocide— namely 
the  capacity  to  remember  and  ac- 
knowledge the  truth. 

On  a  moral  and  cultural  level,  denial 
continues  the  genocide.  It  suggests 
that  the  Armenians  deserved  their 
fate  and  that  removal  of  any  trace  of 
their  existence  is  justified  or  at  least, 
acceptable. 

This  resolution  of  remembrance  is 
important.  It  promotes  a  healing  proc- 
ess and  a  greater  sensitivity  to  geno- 
cide as  a  crime,  not  only  against  a  par- 
ticular people,  but  agalrist  mankind.  It 
has  deep  significance  for  those  con- 
cerned with  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  manipulation  of  history  by  govern- 
ment, denial.  If  allowed  to  succeed,  be- 
comes the  justification  for  such  an 
event— past,  present,  and  future. 

The  argument  for  justification  is 
subtle  and  Indirect.  It  consists  of  three 
mutually  reinforcing  propositions: 
That  the  Armenians  constituted  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  old  Ottoman  Empire: 
that  they  deserved  to  die;  and  that 
they  died  so  that  Turks  might  live. 

Healing  is  only  possible  where  there 
is  recognition  of  wrongdoing,  particu- 
larly when  such  wrongdoing  involved 
politically  imposed  mass  death.  Re- 
membrance involves  more  than  regard 
for  the  truth.  Remembrance  expresses 
compassion  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered, respect  for  their  dignity  as  per- 
sons, and  revulsion  against  the  injus- 
tice done  to  them.  In  a  much  more 
deeper  sense,  recognition  and  remem- 
brance are  related  not  only  to  what 
happened,  but  to  the  questions  of  who 
we  are,  what  society  Is,  and  how  life 
and  community  can  be  protected.  To 
remember  those  who  have  come 
before  us  Is  an  expression  of  our- 
selves—our care,  our  capacity  to  join 
in  a  community,  and  our  respect  for 
other  human  beings. 

Will  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded by  politics  which  deals  not  so 
much  with  truth,  but  with  perceived 
Interests?  Will  we  allow  perceived  se- 
curity concerns,  access  to  resources  or 
profits,  to  stand  In  the  way  of  our  rec- 
ognition of  past  events,  even  when 
such  events  involve  the  horrible  and 
prolonged  destruction  of  a  people? 
Will  we  allow  our  government  to  emu- 
late the  Government  of  Turkey  by 
suppressing  the  truth?  That  is  the  real 
issue  before  us— an  issue  which  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212  appropriately  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader.  The  first  Issue 
that  each  of  us  must  decide  In  voting 
on  this  resolution  Is  whether  or  not  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  was  a  genocide 
against  the  Armenians  in  the  period  of 
1915  through  1923. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  reach 
this  determination.  We  can  talk  to  sur- 
vivors. I  think  many  of  us  have  done 
that.  We  can  listen  to  the  words  of 
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eyewitnesses,  and  I  would  hope  that 
each  of  us  would  do  that. 

That  same  Ambassador  that  Senator 
Kerry  referred  to  sent  a  telegram  in 
1915  back  to  our  Secretary  of  State 
this  is  the  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  Turkey— and  he  said 
that  harrowing  reports  of  eye  wit 
nesses,  from  those  reports,  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination 
is  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of  re- 
prisal against  rebellion. 

Ambassador  Morgenthaus  book  is 
full  of  eyewitness  accounts,  and  there 
are  dozens,  indeed  hundreds  of  other 
books  and  tracts  of  the  survivors.  A 
million  and  a  half  did  not  survive,  the 
victims:  they  are  the  real  eyewitnesses 
who  can  never  speak.  Others  must 
speak  for  them. 

But  there  are  survivors,  and  we  can 
read  their  accounts.  We  should  consid- 
er the  statements  of  contemporary 
statesmen  of  note.  Lord  Bryce  in  the 
House  of  Lords  said  that  there  is  not  a 
case  in  history  since  the  days  of  Ta- 
merlane where  a  crime  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  has  been  recorded,  and  this  is 
Lord  Bryce  speaking  in  1915.  And  he 
said  that  the  horrible  policy  has  been 
carried  out  thoroughly  by  the  present 
Turkish  Government. 

There  have  been  many  references  to 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  and  his 
book.  I  urge  each  of  us  to  read  that 
book.  It  is  a  hair-raising  book.  It  is  a 
contemporaneous  eyewitness  account 
of  the  events  of  1915. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  contemporaneous- 
ly, unanimously  said  that  the  testimo- 
ny adduced  at  the  hearings  before  it 
had  clearly  established  the  truth  of 
the  reported  massacres  and  other 
atrocities  from  which  the  Armenian 
people  have  suffered.  And  their  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Winston  Churchill,  a  pretty  good 
historian,  wrote  the  following; 

In  1915  the  Turkish  Government  began 
and  ruthlessly  carried  out  the  infamou.s  gen 
eral  massacre  and  deportation  of  Armenians 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  clearance  of  the  race 
from  Asia  Minor  was  about  as  complete  as 
such  an  act  on  a  scale  so  great  could  well  be. 

Then  he  writes; 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
crime  was  planned  and  executed  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

Our  Consul  Jackson  said  that  there 
was  "a  gigantic  plundering  scheme 
going  on,"  and  listen  to  this,  "as  well 
as  a  final  blow  to  extinguish  the  Arme- 
nian race." 

Ataturk  himself,  the  founder  of 
modem  Turkey,  was  quoted  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  August  1,  1926. 
as  saying  that  the  earlier  Government 
of  Turkey,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
should  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  lives  of  millions  of  our  subjects 
who  were  ruthlessly  driven  en  masse 
from  their  homes  and  massacred. 

The  European  Parliament  has 
adopted  the  following  statement: 


It  believes  that  the  tragic  events  of  1915 
to  1917  involving  the  Armenians  living  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  consti- 
tute genocide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  additional  minute. 

AJr.  LEVIN.  The  European  Parlia- 
rcteni  has  adopted  this  statement. 
These  are  our  allies  in  Europe,  who 
are  also  allies  of  Turkey.  They  said 
that  it  believes,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, that  those  events  involving  the 
Armenians  constitute  genocide. 

Mr.  President.  Hitler,  when  he  was 
planning  the  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  people,  told  his  cohorts  the 
world  would  not  notice.  In  his  words, 
he  said,  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?' I  believe  that  a  decency,  a  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  history,  re- 
quires that  we  participate  in  remem- 
bering the  Armenians  and  proving  to 
Hitler  that  the  world  will  finally  re- 
member the  Armenians. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  rise  to  find  myself 
in  an  unusual  position,  Mr.  President, 
on  speaking  contrary  to  the  direction 
and  philosophy  of  my  leader.  I  really 
do  not  recall  another  time  in  which 
that  has  taken  place. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  feel  compelled  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
Once  more.  I  take  issue  with  some  of 
what  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  here 
this  afternoon.  We  have  not  had  a 
debate.  We  have  had  the  reading  of 
many  papers  and  many  quotations. 

This  resolution  asks  us  to  accept  one 
version  of  events.  It.  in  effect,  asks  us 
to  legislate  history,  to  put  our  impri- 
matur on  events  that  have  troubled,  as 
well  they  might,  historians,  the  large 
majority  of  whom  has  yet  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senate  now 
proposes. 

Much  of  what  has  occurred  on  the 
Senate  floor  has  focused  on  whose  ver- 
sion of  events  is  correct.  It  is  hard  to 
tell;  yet,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
make  a  profound  and  moral  judgment 
on  very  faulty  information. 

Once  again,  were  it  to  have  been  so 
clear,  the  case  so  easily  made,  why  was 
it  that  the  committee  did  not  hear  it? 

Why  was  it  that  the  committee  has 
merely  voted  it  out  and  presented  it  to 
the  full  floor  of  the  Senate?  It  is  clear 
that  the  events  of  that  era  were  ap- 
palling, were  repugant.  It  is  less  clear 
after  listening  to  this  debate  that  Ar- 
menians were  the  only  ones  killed  or 
the  only  ones  who  suffered  during 
those  dreadful  days. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  which  the 
Turks  themselves  overthrew,  was 
surely  bad  and  was  an  empire  in  de- 
cline. But  it  was  not  simply  a  matter 
of  going  after  an  innocent  population. 


It  was  in  the  middle  of  war.  How  many 
of  these  people  were  in  revolt,  how 
many  died  from  disease,  how  many 
died  from  famine  of  the  era  is  entirely 
uncertain  and  it  further  intensifies 
the  complexity  of  this  period. 

No  one  denies,  least  of  all  this  Sena- 
tor, that  the  deaths  of  Armenians 
were  atrocious  as  the  newspaper  re- 
ports well  described.  But  if  one  is  to 
read  newspaper  reports,  one  must  also 
read  the  other  reports  of  that  same 
era  in  which  the  suffering  of  people  of 
that  level  of  the  Middle  East  and 
south  Europe  are  described  in  detail. 

History  has  not  made  the  case  of 
genocide.  There  were  at  least  as  many 
Turks— a  large  number  at  the  hands  of 
the  Armenians,  as  well  as  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  Army— who  died.  Was 
their  suffering  less?  Does  it  matter  to 
this  Senate  that  people  of  every  race 
and  every  religion  in  that  region  were 
dying  at  this  time,  or  that  war  con- 
sumed the  entire  period  of  time  in 
question? 

It  was  a  period  of  time  when  warfare 
in  that  region  was  pretty  well  continu- 
ous, resulting  in  an  enormous  death 
toll  among  both  Moslem  and  Christian 
communities  and  it  continues  today. 
Ask  those  Armenians  who  live  in  Azer- 
baijan, who  live  in  the  Gorno-Badakh- 
shan. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  history  of 
Moslem-Armenian  relations  must  be 
studied  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  study  of  that  is 
going  to  take  longer  than  what  we  can 
accomplish  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  a 
place  where  study  takes  place.  It  is 
where  speeches  are  made,  headlines, 
and  where  clippings  and  quotations  of 
great  historians  and  politicians  are 
read.  It  is  a  job  better  left  to  histori- 
ans. 

The  murders  of  Moslems  must  be 
studied.  And  again,  Mr.  President,  I 
say  we  ought  to  have  had  the  commit- 
tee hearing  on  it.  When  the  Turkish 
Republic  emerged  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  after  World  War 
I.  it  adopted  western  standards  and 
has  continued  to  live  up  to  those 
standards.  It  has  been  our  ally 
straight  through.  It  has  been  our  ally 
in  World  War  II:  it  was  our  ally  in 
Korea.  It  is  our  strongest  and  longest 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
NATO. 

The  World  War  I  peace  treaties  obli- 
gated the  Turks  to  do  certain  things, 
and  they  have  done  them.  At  that 
time  the  Armenians,  whose  suffering  I 
do  not  deny,  approached  the  peace 
conferences  and  for  all  the  talks, 
cables,  reports,  and  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, the  world  did  not  see  it  that 
way   then   and   there.   They   did   not 


order  Turkish  reparations  to  be  paid 
to  Armenians.  So  while  one  cannot 
minimize  the  suffering  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, it  also  cannot  minimize  the  suffer- 
ing of  other  peoples  in  the  region  at 
that  time. 

I  believe  that  Armenian  deaths 
cannot  be  seen  as  separate  from  the 
suffering  of  Moslem  inhabitants  as 
well  as  other  Christian  inhabitants. 
Evidence  thus  far  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  serious  intercommunal  war- 
fare, like  that  which  exists  today.  It 
was  complicated  then  by  disease, 
famine,  suffering,  and  massacres  in 
Anatolia  and  adjoining  areas  during 
the  First  World  War. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  a  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  a 
study:  it  is  a  place  to  arouse  emotions, 
elicit  sympathies,  but  it  is  not  the 
place  to  define  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  for  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  F>resident.  I  shall  begin  to  sum 
up  the  reasons  that  this  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  ought  not  be  agreed  to 
and  why  the  Senate  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212: 

First  of  all,  as  we  have  heard  many 
times  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  Turkey  is  a 
very  important  NATO  ally  and  has 
demonstrated  its  dedication,  its  re- 
solve, its  loyalty  to  NATO,  and  its  de- 
termination to  live  up  to  its  require- 
ments and  the  expectations  of  Turkey 
in  that  regard. 

There  are  a  number  of  Turkish  and 
other  bases  in  Turkey  to  which  NATO 
and  the  United  States  have  access. 
There  is  a  fuel  depot  which  supplies 
the  ships  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  with 
fuel  and  ammunition,  and  there  are 
monitoring  facilities  which  will  contin- 
ue to  be  extremely  important  to  the 
United  States  and  our  own  security  in- 
terests and  to  the  security  interests  of 
all  the  other  countries  of  NATO. 

And  as  the  focus  on  the  world  stage 
shifts  away  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  and  from  NATO,  to  some 
extent,  that  focus  will  shift  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
will  continue  to  need  the  monitoring 
facilities  in  Turkey  that  will  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  monitor  arms  control 
agreements,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
necessity,  as  I  deem  it.  that  we  not  act 
here  in  such  a  way  as  will  offend  that 
extremely  important  NATO  ally. 

Turkey  has  a  300-mile  land  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  many  more 
hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  border. 

The  Turks  have  demonstrated  their 
Western  orientation,  their  pro-West 
attitude  in  many  more  ways  than  one. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  are  ex- 
treme fundamentalists  today  in 
Turkey  who  would  like  to  see  Turkey 
turn  away  from  that  pro-Western  ori- 
entation.   They    would    like    nothing 


better  than  for  Turkey  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  West  and  no  longer  be  pro- 
West  in  its  orientation.  We  saw  in  the 
Korean  War  the  extent  to  which  the 
Turks  went  in  their  desire  to  be 
aligned  with  the  West  and  their  desire 
to  thwart  the  advance  of  communism. 
We  saw  them  in  Korea,  when  they 
fought  side  by  side  with  our  own 
forces,  demonstrate  great  courage  and 
patriotism  and  loyalty. 

There  has  recently  been  a  book  pub- 
lished entitled  "The  U.S.-Turkish- 
NATO  Middle  East  Connection"  by 
George  McGhee,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  a  book  that 
was  copyrighted  in  1990,  this  year. 
McGhee  writes  as  follows  on  page  77 
of  his  book; 

A  month  after  the  landslide  victory  of  the 
Democratic  Party  on  14  May  1950.  the 
Korean  War  broke  out.  For  the  first  time 
communists  and  Western  forces  engaged  in 
battle.  At  the  urging  of  the  United  States, 
the  UN  sent  out  a  general  appeal  to  mem- 
bers to  contribute  troopw.  At  this  time 
Turkey  had  received  no  pledges  from  the 
Western  powers  regarding  its  own  defenses, 
but  it  showed  clearly  its  own  commitment  to 
the  West.  The  Menderes  government,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  opposition  party, 
decided  In  a  cabinet  meeting  in  Yalova  to 
send  a  brigade  of  4500  men  to  join  the  US 
forces  in  Korea. 

Turkey  was  the  first  nation,  after  the 
United  States,  to  respiond  to  the  UN 
appeal  .  .  . 

The  first  Turkish  brigade  arrived  in  Korea 
on  24  October  1950.  The  next  month  would 
witness  its  greatest  triumph.  What  the 
Turkish  brigade  had  achieved,  during  the 
well-known  'Kunuri'  battle,  was  described 
by  General  Walker,  then  the  commander  of 
the  Eighth  Army: 

"The  Turkish  Brigade,  which  has  been  op- 
erating with  the  2nd  U.S.  Division,  has,  by 
the  great  courage  it  has  displayed  and  the 
delaying  actions  it  fought  continuously  for  4 
days,  prevented  the  defeat  and  annihilation 
of  the  Army.  In  the  2  days'  fighting  (from 
November  28)  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
forces  in  the  sector  held  by  the  Turkish  Bri- 
gade was  6  divisions.  Despite  this,  the 
enemy  was  unable  to  penetrate  our  lines. 
The  Turkish  Brigade,  together  with  the  2nd 
U.S.  Division,  secured  the  necessary  time  to 
avert  the  complete  encirclement  of  the 
whole  8th  Army." 

Turkish  troops  suffered  the  most  casual- 
ties of  the  Korean  War  after  South  Korea— 
and  the  United  States,  with  706  killed  and 
2111  wounded.  168  missing  and  219  taken 
prisoner— 66  percent  of  the  Turkish  repre- 
sentation. 

Now,  that  is  an  ally.  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  July  11,  1951,  the  general 
orders  that  awarded  the  distinguished 
unit  citation  to  the  Turks.  Let  me  read 
the  citation; 

4.  The  Turkish  Brigade  a  meml)er  of  the 
United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea,  and  the 
following  attached  units:  Turkish  United 
Nations  Brigade  Advisory  Group;  Company 
A.  79th  Tank  Battalion:  Company  D,  89th 
Medium  Tank  Battalion;  3d  Platoon.  Bat- 
tery A.  25th  AAA  AW  Battalion. 

Are  cited  for  exceptionally  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  in  combat  in  the  area 
of  Kumyangjang-ni.  Korea,  from  25  to  27 
January  1951.  The  Turkish  Brigade  and  at- 


tached units  were  deployed  along  a  7-mile 
front  between  I  and  IX  Corps,  against  nu- 
merically superior  hostile  forces  defending 
their  vital  supply  route  and  their  main  line 
of  resistance  south  of  the  Han  River. 
Enemy-held  hills  185  and  156  and  Ku- 
myangjang-ni were  defended  tenaciously 
and  stublwmly  against  savage  and  relent- 
less attacks  by  the  Turkish  Brigade,  but  fi- 
nally fell  in  dogged  and  bitter  hand-to-hand 
combat.  The  success  of  the  savage  bayonet 
assault  is  reflected  in  the  1.734  casualties  in- 
flicted on-  the  hostile  forces  during  the 
period.  The  fanatical  defense  by  well-en- 
trenched communist  troops  was  finally 
smashed  by  the  gallant,  intrepid  United  Na- 
tions personnel  engaged  in  the  encounter. 
This  sustained  drive  carried  all  strong 
points  for  a  depth  of  10  miles  and  crushed 
the  defenders  of  the  sector.  The  fidelity,  in- 
domitable fighting  spirit,  and  outstanding 
heroism  displayed  by  the  Turkish  Brigade 
and  attached  units  in  this  bitter  assault  are 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  and  noblest  tradi- 
tions of  heroic  fighting  men.  and  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  United  Nations  Forces, 
the  United  States  military  service,  and  the 
Turkish  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  courage  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  Turkish  fighting  men  and  as  to 
their  dedication  to  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  as  to  their  pro-Western  orienta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
on  this  floor  about  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau and  what  he  had  to  say  about 
genocide.  But.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
today,  his  tenure  in  Turkey  covered 
only  the  first  9  months  of  the  108 
months  covered  by  the  resolution. 

I  have  quoted  from  another  Ameri- 
can envoy.  Admiral  Mark  Bristol,  who. 
as  United  States  High  Commissioner 
and  later  as  Ambassador,  served  in 
Turkey  for  over  50  percent  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  resolution:  in 
other  words  for  59  of  the  108  months 
covered  by  the  resolution.  His  observa- 
tions serve  to  refute  Morgenthaus 
words. 

Much  has  been  put  into  the  Record 
by  Senators  from  one  source  or  an- 
other. But  what  it  adds  up  to  is  that 
there  is  no  real  unanimity  among  the 
historians  and  scholars,  among  the 
ambassadors  or  whatever,  as  to  what 
really  happened  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  termed  genocide.  It 
has  been  shown  that  terrible  atrocities 
occurred  on  both  sides  during  a  civil 
war  in  Anatolia.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  say  that  we  as  Senators  should 
not  attempt  to  decide  this  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  the 
flimsy  information  and  the  sundry 
documents  that  have  been  selectively 
chosen  to  be  put  into  the  Record  by 
both  sides  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  I*resident.  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fif- 
teen minutes  and  twenty-six  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we  not 
proceed  to  the  Senate  resolution  be- 
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cause  to  do  so  would  contribute  to  the 
unrest,  the  turmoil,  the  ethnic  hatreds 
that  we  are  seeing  in  the  Southern  re 
publics   in   the   Soviet   Union   and   in 
much    of    Central    Europe    for    that 
matter,  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Cau 
casus,  a  situation   which   I  think   we 
ought  to  do  everything  that  we  possi 
bly  can  at  this  time  to  calm,  rather 
than  to  exacerbate.  And  to  adopt  this 
resolution  would  contribute  to  the  ani- 
mosities and  antagonisms  that  exist. 
to  the  ethnic  strife  that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend.  Mr. 
Dole,  continues  to  refer  to  this  as  a 
David  and  Goliath  match.  Well,  Goli 
ath  of  Oath,  who  was  6  cubits  and  a 
span  tall,  9  feet  and  9  inches,  chal 
lenged  David.  He  challenged  David.  He 
challenged  Israel.  "Come  on  out  and 
fight."  he  said.  And  David  used  his 
slingshot  and  the  5  pebbles,  and  with 
faith  in  God.  killed  Goliath  and,  with 
Goliath's  own  sword,  cut  off  Goliath's 
head. 

I  hope  that  from  what  we  hear  from 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas  we 
should  not  infer  that  he  wishes 
Turkey,  the  Goliath  in  this  instance. 
according  to  my  friend,  to  be  killed 
and  have  its  head  cut  off. 

I  think  we  ought  to  retreat  to  our 
biblical  references  and,  before  using 
them,  see  just  how  they  might  be 
turned  around  on  us  here. 

Turkey  is  not  challenging  Soviet  Ar 
menia.  And  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  see  Turkey  receive  a  fatal  blow  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 
said  there  are  not  many  Armenians  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.  There  are  also 
not  many  Turks  there,  I  would  sup- 
pose. There  are  also  not  many  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  There  may  be 
a  handful  of  Turks  in  West  Virginia. 
But  we  ought  not  to  decide  this  matter 
on  the  basis  of  how  many  Armenians 
there  are  in  Kansas  or  how  many 
Turks  there  are  in  West  Virginia  or 
vice  versa.  We  need  to  decide  this 
matter  on  the  basis  of  what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  peace 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Transcauca- 
sus,  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  is  the  diplo- 
mat of  the  Middle  East  and  is  on  good 
terms  with  both  Israel  and  with  Syria. 
Turkey  has  the  confidence  of  both. 
Turkey  is  the  only  non-Arab  Muslim 
country  that  I  know  of  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  is  a  friend  of  Israel,  or  that 
has  recognized  Israel. 

So.  let  us  not  slap  Turkey  around. 
We  may  need  Turkey  in  the  days  to 
come.  And  Israel  may  need  Turkey  in 
the  days  to  come. 

God  forbid  that  Turkey  would  ever 
become  a  second  Iran.  God  help 
Greece.  God  help  Israel,  if  Turkey— lo- 
cated on  that  strategic  position, 
astride  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 


nelles, the  land  bridge  between  Asia 
and  Europe— God  help  both  of  those 
countries  if  Turkey  should  ever 
become  a  second  Iran. 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  I  said  before, 
that  there  are  extreme  fundamental- 
ists in  Turkey  who  would  like  to  turn 
Turkey  away  from  its  pro-Western  ori- 
entation and  see  it  become  another 
Iran. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  The  Senator  has  I0'/2  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  I  and  other  Senators  have  come 
to  this  floor  to  call  attention  to  the  act 
of  genocide  committed  against  the  Ar- 
menian people.  Our  purpose  in  doing 
so  has  been  to  ensure  not  only  the 
record  is  clear  about  what  happened 
to  the  Armenians  but  to  assure  that 
such  atrocities  are  never  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

Here  we  are  now.  one  more  time,  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  retell  the  story  of 
one  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the 
history  of  the  Armenian  people  or  any 
people.  It  is  clearly  a  tragedy  that  has 
.scarred  every  Armenian  family  that  is 
alive  today. 

We  do  this  to  remember  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Armenian  people  in  order  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  historical 
record  and  to  challenge  those  who 
would  like  to  believe  that  this  act  of 
genocide  never  occurred. 

While  we  consider  this  somber  issue, 
I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
minority  leader  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  moving  ahead  with  this 
resolution,  despite  strong  pressure 
from  a  number  of  directions  to  drop 
its  consideration  or  water  down  its  per- 
tinent language.  So  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  signing  the  cloture  motion. 
Let  us  go  ahead  and  vote;  I  think  this 
is  crucial. 

Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  death  of  between  1  and  2  million 
Armenians  the  world  has  still  not  ac- 
knowledged the  suffering  inflicted  on 
Armenians  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman 
Empire  75  years  ago.  With  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  humanity  will  be 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  devastation 
inflicted  on  the  Armenian  people. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Turkish  rulers  began  to  view 
the  growing  Armenian  nationalist 
spirit  as  a  threat  to  the  control  of 
their  huge  domain.  Literally,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children  were  slaughtered 
or  starved  to  death  in  vicious  attempts 
to  quell  the  Armenian  drive  for  self- 
determination. 

The  scope  of  the  inhumanity  re- 
vealed itself  on  the  night  of  April  14. 
1915.  when  Turkish  police  rounded  up 
all  of  the  Armenian  intellectuals  from 


their  homes  in  Constantinople,  effec- 
tively silencing  the  voice  of  a  genera- 
tion. Not  long  after,  in  a  no  less  repre- 
hensible fashion,  Armenians  serving  in 
the  Ottoman  Army  were  disbanded 
and  disarmed,  removing  any  possible 
protection  for  the  Armenian  minority. 
Powerless  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  Ottoman  captors,  Ar- 
menians were  deported  from  cities  and 
towns  throughout  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor.  A  majority  of  the  deportees 
perished  when  forced  on  long  death 
marches  to  the  deserts  of  what  is  now 
Syria  and  Iraq. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  brought  a 
short  period  of  relief  for  the  surviving 
Armenians.  In  1918,  the  ill-equipped 
Armenian  Army,  comprised  of  refu- 
gees and  volunteers  from  abroad,  arose 
and  defeated  invading  Turkish  forces. 
On  May  28  of  that  year,  having 
thwarted  the  designs  of  their  invaders, 
Armenians  triumphantly  established 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 
Although  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  newly  formed  state, 
1918  concluded  with  the  tragically  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  armies  from  both 
Turkey  and  the  Bolshevik  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Armenia  subsequently 
was  renamed  the  Armenian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  while  Armenians 
under  Turkish  rule  continued  to  face 
butchery  at  the  hands  of  their  former 
oppressors. 

These  deliberately  perpetrated 
atrocities,  which  virtually  eliminated 
the  entire  Armenian  community  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  should  forever 
be  recalled  as  one  of  the  most  horrific 
acts  of  genocide  ever  perpetrated 
against  an  ethnic  community  any- 
where. 

Unfortunately  many  continue  to 
deny  the  indisputable  testimony  pro- 
vided by  numerous  observers  and  sur- 
vivors. At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with 
the  point  that  those  on  the  other  side 
have  made.  That  is,  while  we  stress 
the  importance  of  establishing  the  fac- 
tual accuracy  of  the  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  people,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  resolution  is  not  di- 
rected against  the  present  Turkish 
Government  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
harm  the  deep  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey. 

The  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people  occurred  long  before  the  cur- 
rent Republic  of  Turkey  was  even  cre- 
ated. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  so  clearly 
threatens  our  future  than  the  refusal 
to  recognize  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Not  to  acknowledge  the  full  extent  of 
the  suffering  of  the  Armenian  people 
is  an  offense,  not  only  to  the  victims 
of  that  genocide,  but  also  to  those  who 
survived  in  the  generations  of  Armeni- 
ans that  followed.  A  half-hearted  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the   recognition  of  the  Armenian 


genocide  raises  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er we  are  committed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  recently  ratified  United  Nations 
treaty  against  genocide. 

I  think  we  must  align  ourselves 
firmly  on  the  side  of  truth  and  human 
rights  and  recognize  clearly  and  force- 
fully and  without  ambiguity  the  suf- 
fering of  the  Armenian  people. 

I  want  to  note  as  well  that  the  Arme- 
nian research  and  publishing  center, 
the  only  one  that  we  have  affiliated 
with  an  American  University,  is  locat- 
ed in  my  home  State  in  Dearborn,  MI. 
This  is  a  very  important  center  that 
has  helped  America  and  the  world 
learn  of  the  historic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Armenian  and  American 
peoples  and  will  continue  to  help  bal- 
ance, with  objective  scholarship,  the 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  alter  his- 
tory by  denying  the  significance  of  the 
Armenian  genocide. 

The  large  Armenian-American  com- 
munity in  Michigan— some  60.000 
people— has  made  and  continues  to 
make  a  powerful  and  positive  state- 
ment about  the  vitality  of  the  Armeni- 
an people  and  the  validity  of  their 
cause.  Moreover,  as  a  unified  group 
around  the  world,  Armenians  have 
represented  a  powerful  symbol  against 
persecution  and  oppression.  Their  con- 
sistent pursuit  of  the  truth  has  result- 
ed in  the  resolution  before  the  Senate 
today  which  would  recognize  and  re- 
member the  genocide  of  1915-23. 

Others  today  who  spoke  before  me 
recalled  the  words  of  others;  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau,  even  that  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
Hitler  that  world  public  opinion  would 
be  hostile  if  he  proceeded  with  his  so- 
called  final  solution  to  the  Jewish 
problem  he  responded.  'Who,  after 
all,  speaks  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenians?" 

The  world  has  proven  Hitler  wrong 
and  we  have  remembered  the  crimes 
against  the  Jewish  people.  And  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  no  less  for  Ar- 
menians. Because  ignorance  of  history 
is  an  invitation  to  repeat  it.  And  I 
daresay  the  genocides  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  years  past  may  be,  in  part, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  too 
little  attention  paid  at  the  time,  or 
since,  to  the  Armenian  genocide. 

So  it  is  through  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  that  the 
Senate  can  assist  Armenians  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  enlighten- 
ing the  world  to  this  tragic  act  of 
genocide  and  in  so  doing  assure  that 
history  does  not  repeat  itself. 

I  think  to  those  who  suffered  direct- 
ly at  that  time  and  to  those  who  are 
part  of  the  bloodline  that  flows  from 
that  time  forward  to  today,  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  these 
facts  are  put  out  into  the  clear  light  of 
day.  Some  may  not  like  it.  It  may  chal- 
lenge some  centers  of  power  here  or 
there. 


I  think  it's  very  Important  that  we 
get  the  historical  record  out  here,  that 
it  oe  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  that  we 
put  this  issue  to  a  vote  and  put  the 
Senate  on  record. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  debate  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212  over  the  past  few- 
days.  And  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
argument  that  some  of  them  have 
made  regarding  the  central  question  of 
whether  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
against  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  during  the  early  20th  century 
should  or  should  not  be  termed  geno- 
cide. They  contend  that  judgments 
about  historical  events  such  as  these 
should  be  left  to  historians,  not  politi- 
cians. 

But  those  who  embrace  this  view- 
seem  to  have  overlooked  one  very  im- 
portant fact:  The  proponents  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  are  not 
attempting  to  decide  history,  rather 
they  are  trying  to  reaffirm  it.  For  this 
is  not  the  first  time  this  body  has  de- 
liberated on  the  question  of  Armenian 
genocide. 

Nearly  70  years  ago,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  atrocities  were 
taking  place,  the  Senate  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  this  same  question.  Senate 
Resolution  359  was  agreed  to  on  May 
13,  1920  and  read  in  part: 

Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 

which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered. 

•  •  • 

After  hearings  in  the  relevant  com- 
mittee and  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
our  predecessors,  who  sat  in  this  body 
at  the  time  the  tragic  events  were  oc- 
curring in  Armenia,  expressed  their 
judgment  by  agreement  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 359.  Just  as  today,  the  Senate 
expresses  its  views  about  the  massa- 
cres in  Tiananmen  Square  or  human 
rights  abuses  in  Nicaragua,  Senators 
in  1920  rendered  their  verdict  about 
the  situation  in  Armenia.  The  resolu- 
tion we  are  debating  now  merely  reaf- 
firms their  views. 

Why  is  such  a  reaffirmation  neces- 
sary 70  years  after  the  fact?  Unfortu- 
nately, in  1982  the  Department  of 
State  issued  a  statement  that  de- 
scribed the  record  of  the  massacres  as 
"ambiguous  "  and  declared  that  "the 
Department  of  State  does  not  endorse 
allegations  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment committed  as  genocide  against 
the  Armenian  people."  Understand- 
ably, the  Armenian-Americans  felt  it 
was  important  to  counter  this  attempt 
to  rewrite  history.  They  have  been 
fighting  since  1982  to  get  Congress  to 
repudiate  the  State  Departments  as- 
sertion of  ambiguity. 

If  we  are  to  heal  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed against  the  Armenian  people  and 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  tragic 


crime  against  humanity,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  genocide,  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  does.  Then  we  must 
put  this  issue  behind  us  once  and  for 
all.  But  to  deny  that  these  atrocities 
ever  took  place  is  an  insult  to  human 
dignity,  and  assault  on  history  and  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  Armenian 
people. 

Innumerable  documents  and  eyewit- 
ness accounts  that  corroborate  the  oc- 
currence of  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menians—in addition  to  the  1920 
Senate  resolution— have  been  cited  by 
proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212.  American.  French,  British, 
German,  and  Austrian  archives  are 
full  of  documents  that  demonstrate  a 
campaign  of  race  extermination  that 
was  in  progress  against  the  Armenians 
during  the  period  from  1915  to  1923. 
Over  the  last  few-  days,  my  colleagues 
have  cited  reports  from  our  then-Am- 
bassador to  Constantinople.  Henry 
Morganthau,  as  well  as  countless  press 
reports,  which  support  this  view. 

Also.  I  think  it  is  important  to  stress 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  is 
not  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Turkish  people.  They  are  our  valued 
friends  and  allies.  F»roponents  of  this 
resolution  have  been  careful  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  the  Govern- 
ment or  people  of  modern  day  Turkey. 
Rather,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
such  a  tragedy  never  occurs  again,  the 
measure  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  crimes  perpetrated 
against  the  Armeniaros  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  nearly  75 
years  ago. 

Therefore,  it  is  particularly  regretta- 
ble that  the  Turkish  Goverrmient  has 
chosen  to  make  an  issue  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  wage  an  unprecedented  lob- 
bying campaign  against  it  in  Congress. 
Ankara  has  threatened  to  retaliate  by 
shutting  dowTi  United  States  military 
facilities  in  Turkey.  We  cannot  cave 
into  pressure  and  rewrite  history  by 
denying  the  occurrence  of  the  geno- 
cide—even to  placate  an  important 
ally. 

And  to  those  who  fret  that  this 
measure  will  undermine  the  NATO  al- 
liance. I  would  just  ask:  What  should 
NATO  stand  for,  if  not  the  cherished 
values  of  truth,  justice,  and  basic 
human  rights  that  this  resolution  aims 
to  reaffirm? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  and  go  on  record  to 
condemn  the  terrible  atrocities  perpe- 
trated against  the  Armenian  people  at 
the  begirming  of  this  century. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  deals  with  one  of 
the  darkest  subjects  in  modem  histo- 
ry. The  ability  of  men  and  govern- 
ments to  perpetrate  the  most  horrific 
atrocities  on  each  other  on  behalf  of 
political  causes  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  blackened  the  record  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  20th  century. 
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The  tragic  events  at  the  end  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  that  resulted  in  the 
devsistation  of  the  Armenian  people 
are  events  that  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
comparisons  between  different  disas- 
ters that  have  befallen  different  peo- 
ples during  this  century.  Rather  we 
should  make  sure  that  attention  is 
given  to  cases  which,  in  their  scale  and 
their  characteristics,  are  representa- 
tive of  avoidable  horrors  that  should 
never  be  repeated. 

The  destruction  of  the  Armenian 
community  of  eastern  Anatolia  is  such 
a  case.  While  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  massacres,  and  questions  of  culpa 
bility.  remain  matters  of  intense  dis- 
pute, the  scale  of  the  tragedy  is  clear. 
Whether  the  total  deaths  in  the  Arme- 
nian community  were  the  1.5  million 
often  cited  or  the  700,000  estimated  by 
some  scholars,  about  half  of  the  Arme- 
nian population  died.  Many  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  scattered  to  the  diaspora- 
Soviet  Armenia,  the  Middle  East. 
Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  this  awful  chapter  in 
human  history  deserves  a  day  of  com- 
memoration. For  this  reason  I  have  co- 
sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212 
and  support  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

In  my  view  this  resolution  need  not. 
and  should  not,  affect  our  historically 
strong  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  a  solid  NATO  ally.  Nor  should 
a  day  of  remembrance  of  a  human 
tragedy  of  relevance  to  all  be  offensive 
to  citizens  of  Turkey  or  Turkish-Amer- 
icans. The  events  commemorated  in 
this  resolution  occurred  in  the  period 
1915-23,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Turkish  Republic.  Today's 
Turkey— Goverrunent  or  people— bear 
no  responsibility  for  what  happened  so 
many  years  ago. 

We  all  bear  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  such  events  are  never  repeated. 
To  me  this  is  the  importance  of  com- 
memorations such  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212.  They  serve  as  remind- 
ers of  the  potential  evil  in  all  of  us, 
however  well-intentioned,  and  in  our 
systems  of  government,  however 
dctnocr&tic 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  advised  he  has  6 
minutes  and  41  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  mind  if  we  each  had  14  addi- 
tional minutes?  We  may  not  use  it  all. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  each 
side  may  have  15  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote    will    be    postponed    accordingly. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  very  .strong  support  of  the  reso- 
lution that  is  before  us.  We  actually 
are  considering  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  support  that  so  we  may 
actually  consider  the  substance  of  the 
resolution. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  his  efforts  over  the  last 
few  days  to  keep  the  historical  record 
correct  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  75  years  ago  this 
coming  April  began  one  of  the  great 
martyrdoms  of  modern  history,  a  sys- 
tematic and  methodical  campaign,  be- 
ginning in  1915.  to  exterminate  an  in- 
nocent people,  the  Armenians  living 
within  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

There  is  a  long  historical  record  on 
this  issue.  And  although  there  are 
some  revisionist  efforts  now  to,  in 
effect,  rewrite  the  history  as  though 
this  tragic  massacre  never  occurred, 
what  happened  is  clear  from  eyewit- 
ness accounts,  from  contemporaneous 
newspaper  accounts  at  the  time,  from 
reports  of  diplomats  on  the  scene,  not 
only  American  diplomats,  not  only 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  who  later,  of 
course,  became  a  very  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  who 
wrote  at  the  time  when  it  began  in 
1915: 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episod"  25  this.  The  great  massacres  of  per- 
secutions of  the  past  seem  almost  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Winston  Churchill  wrote  in  1929: 
In  1915.  the  Turlcish  Government  began 
and  carried  out  the  infamous  general  massa- 
cre and  deportation  of  Armenians  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  clearance  of  the  race  from 
Asia  Minor  was  about  as  complete  of  such 
an  act  on  a  .scale  so  great  as  could  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  was  al- 
luded to  earlier:  Why  have  this  re- 
membrance? Why  remember  the  past? 
I  submit  that  the  purpose  of  remem- 
brance, of  refusing  to  forget,  is  to 
make  certain  we  are  not  doomed  to 
repeat  the  past.  Tho.se  who  do  not 
learn  from  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it. 

In  a  moving  ceremony  right  in  this 
building,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
in  April  1981,  Elie  Wiesel,  speaking  at 
a  Holocaust  memorial  service— the 
days  of  remembrance— expressed  elo- 
quently. I  think,  for  all  of  us  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  the  Armenian 
genocide  when  he  said: 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

That  is  why,  as  part  of  coming  to 
terms  with  ourselves,  we  seek  to  ac- 
knowledge what   has  occurred  in  the 


past.  Coming  to  terms  with  the  past 
was  part  of  building  for  the  future.  We 
have  done  that  in  our  own  country. 
We  have  tried  to  come  to  terms  with 
slavery.  In  recent  years,  we  sought  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  treatment  of 
Japanese-Americans  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  II.  We  have  tried  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  treatment  of  Native 
Americans.  Would  West  Germaris  be 
better  off  today  if  they  had  not  come 
to  terms  with  the  Holocaust?  There 
have  been  other  occasions  on  which 
the  Senate  has  affirmed  the  proposi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  tragic  massa- 
cre which  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  Armenians  beginning  in  1915. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  that  will  be 
before  us  very  shortly  is  whether  the 
Senate  should  even  proceed  to  consid- 
er this  resolution  of  remembrance.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  to  take  up  the 
resolution  in  order  to  undertake  the 
sober  reflection  with  respect  to  this 
historical  occurrence,  historical  trage- 
dy with  which  the  world  has  labored 
for  now  almost  75  years.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  yielding  me  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  75 
years  ago,  one  of  the  worst  atrocities 
in  the  history  of  humanity  began. 
Over  the  next  8  years,  more  than  a 
million  innocent  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  lost  their  lives  in 
a  series  of  massacres  stemming  from  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
resolution  before  us  would  set  aside 
April  24,  1990,  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  those  Armenians  who  died. 

The  historical  facts  upon  which  this 
resolution  is  based  are  agreed  upon  by 
virtually  all  historians  who  have  stud- 
ied this  time  period.  These  facts  are 
that  between  1915  and  1923,  officials 
in  the  government  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  implemented  a  policy  under 
which  individuals  of  Armenian  ances- 
try were  deported  from  their  homes 
and  villages  and  subjected  to  a  forced 
march  to  Syria. 

This  policy  resulted  in  the  deaths, 
through  massacres,  disease,  and  star- 
vation, of  a  large  segment  of  the  Ar- 
menian population. 

The  resolution  does  not  disparage 
the  modern  Government  of  Turkey, 
which  is  a  good  friend  and  strong  ally 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tragic  events 
that  will  be  commemorated  by  the  res- 
olution. 

What  this  resolution  does  do  is  to 
honor  the  courageous  and  proud  Ar- 
menian people  and  recognize  their  suf- 
fering. In  doing  so,  we  here  today  will 
be  committing  ourselves  to  every  pos- 
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sible  effort  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  atrocities  again  in  any  nation 
at  any  time. 

AH  of  us  were  appalled  in  recent 
months  to  learn  of  the  new  rounds  of 
violence  directed  against  the  long-suf- 
fering Armenian  people  who  live  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest  brutality 
is  fresh  evidence  of  the  need  for  this 
resolution.  We  in  America  must  do  all 
we  can  to  prevent  further  bloodshed 
and  to  halt  this  festering  ethnic  and 
religious  strife.  The  resolution  before 
us  can  help  to  make  clear  our  firm 
conviction  that  such  violence  must 
end. 

America  is  at  its  best  when  it  stands 
for  human  rights  and  human  spirit, 
not  only  for  our  citizens  but  for  citi- 
zens of  all  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

By  adopting  the  Armenian  genocide 
resolution  now.  by  honoring  the  vic- 
timis  of  these  massacres,  America 
stands  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice 
for  all  peoples  of  all  races  and  nation- 
alities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture 
and  to  pass  this  long  overdue  resolu- 
tion. I  yield  the  remaining  time  back 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN]  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
both  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Dole 
for  the  tremendously  interesting 
debate  that  we  have  had  on  this 
matter.  I  think  this  filibuster  has  been 
a  very  gentlemanly  one:  one  of  the 
most  gentle  filibusters  I  have  seen  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  since  I  have  been 
here.  There  have  been  many  impas- 
sioned speeches  pro  and  con  on  this 
issue. 

I  just  want  to  say,  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  excellent  pres- 
entations that  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  the  presentations  that 
have  been  made  just  a  moment  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
also  my  other  friend  and  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  have 
heard  other  statements  pro  and  con  on 
this  issue. 

As  one  Senator,  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  what  happened  75  years 
ago.  I  had  heard  of  it  previously,  but  I 
had  never  been  brought  up  to  date  on 
it  fully,  as  I  have  with  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  So  I  think  that  we  cer- 
tainly are  all  better  informed  on  this 
tragedy  than  we  were  previously. 

Time  and  time  again,  though,  I  have 
heard  those  who  are  supporting  the 
resolution  and  pleading  for  the  60 
votes  that  would  allow  the  Senate  to 


go  ahead  and  vote  on  this  saying  time 
and  time  again  that  this  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  present  Government  of 
Turkey.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
that  probably  might  be  the  case  in 
their  minds.  I  am  not  accusing  any  of 
those  Senators  of  not  being  up  front.  I 
think,  though,  that  if  they  would  look 
back,  if  they  would  step  back  for  a 
moment  and  listen  to  the  objections 
that  have  been  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  present  Government  of  Turkey, 
members  of  NATO,  the  important 
military  allies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  situated  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  world  that  many  people  think 
will  be  the  next  hot  spot,  if  you  will, 
and  the  potential  for  more  than  one 
country  conflicts,  I  simply  say,  cou- 
pled with  that,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  not  endorsed 
the  proposed  action  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  endorse  this  resolution,  I 
think  it  would  be  good  if  and  when  we 
vote  on  this  matter  and  if  the  U.S. 
Senate  eventually,  after  breaking  the 
gentlemanly  filibuster,  does  approve 
the  resolution,  it  is  going  to  salve  a  lot 
of  consciences  about  whether  or  not 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing. 

From  that  standpoint,  I  would  agree 
with  this  resolution,  and  under  normal 
circumstances  I  would  be  one  support- 
ing the  resolution  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  But  the  facts  do  not 
sustain  the  positions  they  are  taking, 
no  matter  how  well  intended.  I  would 
certainly  think  that  we  should  go 
along  with  the  wishes  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  short- 
or  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  take  up  or  even  pass  this  res- 
olution at  this  particular  juncture,  as  I 
outlined  in  more  detail  when  I  spoke 
on  this  matter  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  will  be  there  when  we 
vote  within  the  hour  to  not  take  up 
this  resolution,  above  all  else,  for  what 
I  think  it  might  adversely  do  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  today  regardless  of 
whatever  happened  75  years  ago. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
made  the  request  for  additional  time,  I 
confess  I  failed  to  clear  it  with  majori- 
ty leader.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  all  my 
time  because  I  know  some  Members 
have  made  plaris  to  vote  at  about  4:30. 
So  I  will  use  just  a  few  moments.  We 
have  additional  Senators  who  are  pre- 
pared to  speak— Senator  Pressler, 
who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  Senator  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia—but they  have  indicated  they 
would  forgo  speaking  at  this  time. 

WE  DESERVE  A  VOTE 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments,  we 
will  have  a  second  cloture  vote.  For 


the  public,  outside  the  Beltway,  clo- 
ture votes  can  be  hard  to  understand. 

So  let  us  be  clear  about  the  meaning 
of  this  vote. 

A  vote  to  invoke  cloture  is  a  vote  to 
face  up  to  the  issue  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide.  It  is  a  vote  which  says:  the 
Senate  cares  about  the  slaughter  of 
1.5  million  people  more  than  it  fears 
the  threats  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment; more  than  it  buys  the  blandish- 
ments of  its  high-priced  lobbyists. 

A  vote  against  cloture  is  a  vote  to 
keep  ducking  the  issue,  as  many  have 
tried  to  do  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  vote  which  says:  The 
Senate  is  willing  to  bury  history  along 
with  those  1.5  million  victims:  and  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  anguished  cry  of 
their  survivors— their  children  and 
their  grandchildren— a  cry  not  for  re- 
venge, but  only  for  some  simple  act  of 
remembrance. 

A  vote  against  cloture  is  a  vote 
which  says:  The  only  genocides  we  can 
talk  about  are  those  which  do  not  em- 
barrass an  ally,  do  not  threaten  an 
American  company's  profit  margin,  do 
not  require  us  to  spend  a  few  hours 
studying  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  our  opponents  charge 
we  are  trying  to  decide  history. 

I  think  they  are  trying  to  avoid  it. 

Yesterday,  I  sent  a  personal  letter  to 
each  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 
The  letter  did  not  ask  for  a  knee-jerk, 
support-the-leader  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. It  asked,  instead,  for  this:  To 
look  seriously  at  the  record  of  last 
week's  debate,  and  to  make  a  fair 
call— who  make  a  better  case  about 
the  events  of  1915-23,  the  supporters 
or  the  opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 212? 

I  wrote  in  that  letter,  and  I  repeat 
now:  'In  all  honesty.  I  believe  that 
none  of  the  significant  historical  facts 
and  interpretations  we  presented  were 
even  addressed,  much  less  refuted,  by 
opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212.  " 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  vote 
about  history.  And  I  am  convinced- 
even  more  than  when  this  debate  com- 
menced—that history,  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, are  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  second  point 
in  that  letter— that  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  way  to  keep  faith  with  the  victims 
and  survivors  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, without  damaging  United  States- 
Turkish  relations. 

No  one  can  fault  the  administra- 
tion's vigor  in  protecting  United 
States-Turkish  relations.  But— work- 
ing with  Governor  Sununu,  General 
Scowcroft  and  others— I  have  worked 
out  a  compromise  that  the  White 
House  can  accept,  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Armenian-American  Communi- 
ty can  enthusiastically  endorse. 

That  compromise  involves  changing 
the  joint  resolution  to  a  concurrent 
resolution,  and  jimending  its  text.  Last 
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Thursday,  I  sought  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  that  change,  prior  to  our 
first  cloture  vote.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  objected. 
as  is  his  right. 

I  may  seek  unanimous  consent  to 
make  the  change  again  today,  in  order 
to  reinforce  the  point  that  a  compro- 
mise is  available. 

I  must  admit  to  a  bit  of  surprise  thai 
one  of  the  reasons  he  advanced  for 
that  objection  wsis  a  concern  that  we 
not  cut  out  the  President  on  this 
matter  involving  our  foreign  policy— 
by  acting  on  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  would  not  require  his  signature. 

As  I  have  said,  the  White  House  is 
already  deeply  involved  in  this  issue. 
and  has  l)een  actively  engaged  with  me 
on  negotiations  about  it.  It  has  not 
been  cut-out  at  all.  The  President  indi- 
cated to  me  in  a  letter  that  he  is  per- 
fectly comfortable  with  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

In  any  event,  the  key  point  I  want  to 
make  is  this:  I  am  willing  to  compro- 
mise. The  F»resident  is  willing  to  com- 
promise. The  Armenian-American 
community  is  willing  to  compromise. 

Indeed,  we  have  made  an  agreement. 

I  am  disappointed  to  have  to  do  so. 
but  I  fee  compelled  to  say  it  clearly  on 
the  record— it  is  the  stance  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212  that  is  preventing  that  agreement 
from  being  achieved. 

It  is  the  stance  of  the  opponents  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  that  is 
perpetuating  this  minicrisis  in  United 
States-Turkish  relations. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  last 
point— not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact. 

Some  who  will  vote  against  cloture 
may  hope  they  can  avoid  a  tough,  up- 
down  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212. 

I  am  sorry  to  rain  on  anyone's 
parade,  but  the  fact  is  this  issue  is  not 
going  to  go  away  on  a  failed  cloture 
vote. 

If  we  do  not  get  cloture,  and  then  an 
up-down  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 212— a  vote  we  deserve— then  we 
will  get  a  vote  on  this  issue  on  some 
other  vehicle,  at  some  other  time, 
through  some  other  parliamentary 
option. 

This  issue  is  not  going  to  go  away— 
unless,  and  until,  we  face  up  to  it, 
fairly  and  squarely. 

If  we  do— if  we  get  aji  up-down  vote 
and  fail— I  will  concede  that  additional 
efforts  in  the  Senate  this  year  would 
not  be  fruitful.  The  only  exception 
would  be  if  the  House  on  its  initiative 
passed  and  sent  us  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  procedure 
for  commemoratives.  It  is  a  pretty  rig- 
orous procedure,  as  things  go  around 
here. 

We  met  every  single  requirement  to 
have  our  resolution  considered.  We  ob- 
tained the  requisite  numljer  of  cospon- 
sors.  We  received  a  favorable  judicary 


Committee  vote.  We  agreed  to  delay 
floor  consideration,  to  explore  every 
avenue  for  compromise,  and  to  give  ev- 
eryone a  chance  to  be  heard. 

We  played  by  the  rules. 

And  now  we  deserve  a  vote,  not  a 
muddied-up  procedural  vote  but  a 
clean,  up-down  vote  on  the  merits  of 
our  resolution. 

Maybe  we  would  win  such  a  vote, 
and  maybe  we  would  lose. 

But  we  deserve  the  vote. 

We— the  author  of  the  resolution; 
my  cosponsors:  my  supporters— de- 
serve the  vote. 

More  importantly,  the  survivors  of 
the  genocide,  their  children  and  their 
grandchildren  deserve  the  vote. 

And  most  important  of  all.  the  vic- 
tims, the  1.5  million  men.  women  and 
children  slaughtered,  starved,  mutilat- 
ed and  maimed;  1.5  million  human 
beings  killed— murdered— because  they 
were  guilty  of  this  crime;  that  they 
were  Armenian. 

Mr.  President,  they  deserve  a  vote. 

I  ask  every  Senator;  do  they  not  de- 
serve at  least  a  vote? 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  cloture 
like  everyone  knows  what  it  is.  Some 
people  say,  I  never  had  it.  Can  you 
get  rid  of  it  in  10  days?"  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  We  have  to  get  clo- 
ture so  we  can  proceed  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  have  to  have  60  votes  to  get 
there.  That  is  tough  in  this  body. 

But  normally  on  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, you  can  go  through  the  morning 
hour  and  avoid  cloture  on  a  motion  to 
proceed.  I  have  always  felt  there 
should  not  be  unlimited  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  I  have  always  felt  2 
hours  would  be  enough,  and  you  ought 
to  have  an  up-or-down  vote.  We  might 
lose  on  an  up-or-down  vote.  1  still  have 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  If 
that  is  adopted,  then  you  go  to  the 
merits.  Then  you  give  those  of  us  who 
support  the  resolution  a  chance,  if 
necessary,  to  compromise,  to  amend  it, 
to  accommodate  some  who  have 
maybe  justifiable  concerns.  But  in  this 
case  it  is  whether  we  are  going  to  face 
up  to  this  Armenian  genocide. 

I  think  the  Senate  cares  about  the 
slaughter  of  I'/s  million  people  more 
than  it  fears  the  threats  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government.  And  1  think  a  vote 
against  cloture  is  a  vote  just  to  keep 
ducking  the  issue,  thinking  maybe  it 
will  never  come  up  again,  and  bury 
history  along  with  those  I'/z  million 
Armenians.  "Do  not  worry;  they  are 
already  gone  anyway.  It  has  been  75 
years.  What  are  you  doing?"  As  some 
just  suggested,  it  has  been  a  long  time. 
They  were  allies  of  ours  in  Korea,  and 
they  were  brave  soldiers,  the  Turks,  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  admire  them.  They 
are  not  the  same  people  who  commit- 
ted the  atrocities  between  1915  and 
1923. 

We  are  going  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  anguished  cries  of  the  survivors, 
their    children    and    their    grandchil- 


dren, and  this  is  a  cry  not  for  revenge 
but  for  only  a  simple  act  of  remem- 
brance. 

We  are  saying  that  we  cannot  talk 
about  this  gencoide;  it  might  embar- 
rass somebody.  We  can  only  talk  geno- 
cides from  here  on  that  do  not  embar- 
rass anybody.  "You  find  me  some- 
where where  they  have  killed  a  million 
people  or  500,000  or  100.000  and  if 
they  do  not  embarrass  anybody  and  do 
not  threaten  any  American  company's 
profit  margin  and  do  not  require  a  few- 
hours  studying  the  facts,  then  we  will 
bring  it  up  and  pass  it." 

They  say  we  are  trying  to  decide  his- 
tory. History  was  written  75  years  ago. 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  personal  letter  to 
each  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 
The  letter  did  not  ask  for  a  knee-jerk, 
support-the-leader  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. Instead,  I  sent  along  this  book 
titled  "The  Armenian  Genocide."  That 
may  be  misleading  to  some  but,  as  I 
have  said  before,  if  anybody  reads  this 
book  and  then  votes  not  to  proceed,  I 
do  not  understand  what  we  are  doing 
around  here.  This  is  a  compilation  not 
of  all  the  stories  but  of  hundreds  of 
news  stories  from  papers  all  around 
America,  all  around  the  world,  talking 
about  deaths  of  Armenians,  slaughter 
of  Armenians,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands.  I  did  not  put  this 
together.  It  was  put  together  between 
1915  and  1923. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ad- 
dress the  facts.  I  think  history  is  on 
our  side.  I  have  tried  to  find  a  way  to 
keep  faith  with  the  victims  and  survi- 
vors without  damaging  United  States- 
Turkish  relations. 

No  one  can  fault  anybody  for  trying 
to  protect  those  relations,  including 
the  administration.  But  I  have  been 
working  with  Governor  Sununu,  Gen- 
eral Scowcroft,  and  others.  We  have 
worked  out  a  compromise  the  White 
House  can  accept.  That  compromise 
involves  changing  the  joint  resolution 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  and  amend- 
ing the  text. 

Last  Thursday  I  sought  unanimous 
consent,  which  you  have  to  have 
around  here  to  make  changes,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  within  his  rights,  ob- 
jected. I  am  going  to  make  the  same 
request  in  30  seconds  or  so  and  he  will 
probably  object  again. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
for  those  who  have  not  decided.  I  am 
just  trying  to  reinforce  the  point  that 
we  are  willing  to  try  to  compromise. 
You  cannot  compromise  history;  you 
cannot  compromise  the  facts.  Some 
say,  ■Qh,  you  do  not  want  to  cut  out 
the  President." 

Well,  the  President  has  been  in- 
volved through  his  staff.  The  White 
House  is  up  to  its  knees  in  this  negoti- 
ation. The  President  has  indicated  to 
me  in  a  letter,  portions  of  which  I  will 
include  in  the  Record,  that  he  is  per- 


fectly comfortable  with  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

So  I  wish  we  could  work  it  out.  I 
hope  we  will  have  more  votes  today 
than  we  had  on  Thursday.  We  have 
met  every  test  for  voting  on  com- 
memoratives. We  had  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures.  We  had  60  Sen- 
ators. We  met  every  single  require- 
ment—we had  20  on  each  side.  We  re- 
ceived a  favorable  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee vote.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  controver- 
sial commemorative  resolution.  We 
have  played  by  the  rules.  And  now  we 
believe  that  we  deserve  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  indicate  to  my 
colleagues,  if  not  on  the  other  side,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  willing  to 
compromise.  In  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, I  would  like  to  propose— and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  later— that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212  be  con- 
verted into  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  the  wording  which  1  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reading  of  the 
amended  resolution? 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  assem- 
bled, that  April  24.  1990,  is  designated  as 
•Armenian  Martyrs  Day. "  commemorating 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
the  period  from  1915  to  1923.  Congress  calls 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  join 
the  millions  of  Armenians  and  other  people 
around  the  world  to  commemorate  every 
April  24th  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  a  day  of  remembrance  of  the 
1,500.000  Armenian  people  who  were  the 
victims  of  the  Government  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  of  that  period.  These  events  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey,  which  was  in  no  way  in- 
volved in  any  of  the  activities  of  that  period. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  wording  should  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  opponents  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. This  form  will  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  It  would  only  be  an  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
as  to  its  feelings  about  the  events  in 
1915-1923.  It  would  make  clear  that 
the  present  Republic  of  Turkey  was  in 
no  way  being  held  responsible  for 
those  events. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  quote  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  Presidents  letter 
dated  February  22. 

The  Administration  could  support  a  bal- 
anced, commemorative  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  have  reviewed  a  draft  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  properly  reflects  views  I  ex- 
pressed in  1988  as  Vice  President.  I  com- 
mend that  to  you  as  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, in  lieu  of  the  present  joint  resolution. 

So  the  I*resident  is  on  record.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  be  con- 
verted into  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
the  form  in  which  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  I>resident.  I  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  but  I  am  not 
surprised.  I  indicated  earlier  I  would 
do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  advise 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
under  the  consent  agreement  I  had 
two  cloture  votes.  The  only  way  I  can 
protect  myself  on  the  third  cloture 
vote  I  am  advised  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, is  to  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the 
desk  prior  to  the  vote.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  will  be  a  third  cloture 
vote. 

Again  I  have  not  discussed  this  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  do 
not  want  to  surprise  anybody.  But  I  do 
intend  to  send  that  cloture  motion  to 
the  desk.  I  have  notified  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  never  been  one  to  try  to 
surprise  anyone  around  here.  But  we 
have  had  in  many  cases  as  many  as 
eight  cloture  votes,  six,  seven,  five, 
four.  Depending  on  what  the  vote  is 
today,  that  may  indicate  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  proceed.  If  we  have 
an  increase,  we  may  want  to  proceed 
to  a  third  vote.  We  cannot  tell  that 
until  after  the  vote. 

Under  the  consent  agreement  if  I 
wait  until  after  the  vote,  I  am  finished 
for  all  practical  purposes.  It  would  be 
wiped  out  by  adjournment.  The  major- 
ity leader  could  properly  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
which  might  take  2,  3  weeks.  So  Mr. 
President,  I  send 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I,  of 
course,  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  not  proceed  with  a  third 
cloture  motion.  But  may  I  say,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  he  wishes  to  wait 
until  after  the  vote  occurs  and  then 
send  his  cloture  motion  to  the  desk, 
that  will  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  little  more  time  and  make  a  de- 
termination, as  he  says,  based  on  the 
vote.  I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome 
of  the  vote  will  be.  But  I  would  not 
object  if  he  asks  unanimous  consent  so 
that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  send  his 
motion  up  now,  in  order  to  retain  his 
option  for  later. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  usual  courtesy.  I  think 
he  understands  I  am  well-intentioned. 
So  I  would  make  the  request,  but  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  the  option  of 
filing  a  cloture  motion  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  212  following  the  vote 
today  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  time  but  I  have  indicated  to  others 


I  will  use  my  time.  I  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  each  side  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  20  Vi 
minutes;  the  minority  leader  has  1 
minute  and  34  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  back  my  time;  not  yet. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  has 
held  up  his  book  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and  he  has  said  today  that,  if 
one  reads  the  book  and  then  does  not 
vote  for  cloture  or  does  not  vote  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  resolution,  he 
does  "not  know  what  we  are  doing 
around  here.  " 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  is  in  the  book.  But  re- 
gardless of  what  is  in  the  book,  that 
misses  the  point.  We  have  heard  so- 
called  documentations  and  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  various  indi- 
viduals and  by  Ambassadors  and  what 
not  to  prove  this  side  of  the  case  or 
that  side  of  the  case.  I  have  presented 
some  of  those  statements  on  the  part 
of  Admiral  Bristol,  who  was  Ambassa- 
dor and  U.S.  Commissioner  in  Turkey 
for  59  months  out  of  the  108  months 
that  are  covered  in  the  timespan  con- 
cerning which  this  resolution  speaks. 
But  we  still  have  not  proved  anything 
by  all  of  these  statements,  quotations, 
and  whatnot. 

I  heard  a  Senator  say.  "when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenians  are 
killed,  that  is  a  genocide."  That  is  not 
the  definition  of  genocide.  There  were 
also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mus- 
lims killed  in  that  civil  war  in  Anatolia 
following  the  First  World  War.  There 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  killed  on 
both  sides  of  the  civil  war.  But  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was 
genocide. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  atrocities  were 
committed  on  both  sides. 

I  decry  atrocities  that  may  have  oc- 
curred there  or  may  have  occurred 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  we  are 
being  asked  here  to  go  back  75  years 
and  put  the  label  of  "genocide"  on  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  What  is  to  keep  us 
from  going  back  175  years  or  200  or 
300  years  or  400  years  and,  by  a  vote 
here,  charge  that  some  other  nation  or 
race  committed  genocide  against  an- 
other nation  or  race  or  group  at  that 
long-ago  time  in  history?  How  far  back 
do  we  draw  the  line? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  must 
stand  up  for  himfian  rights.  This 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  many  times 
in  standing  for  human  rights.  It  would 
do  so  again  if  there  were  atrocities 
being  committed  today  in  Turkey 
against  Armenians,  against  Muslims, 
against  Christians,  against  whatever. 
But  going  on  record  for  human  rights 
now  with  respect  to  something  that 
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happened,  may  have  happened— we  do 
not  know  what  happened— 75  years 
ago.  is  quite  another  matter. 

If  it  is  currently  going  on,  the 
Senate  may  speak.  But  even  if  it  were 
currently  going  on,  the  Senate  has  no 
authority  to  determine  whether  it  is 
genocide  or  not  genocide.  Why.'  Be- 
cause the  Senate  has  already  decided 
that  question.  The  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  wa.s 
ratified  by  our  Government  in  1988. 

In  1986,  this  Senate,  under  the  Con 
stitution  which  gives  it  the  responsibil- 
ity of  approving  or  disapproving  trea- 
ties, put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
International  Genocide  Convention. 
Turkey  acceded  to— ratified— the 
Genocide  Convention  in  1950,  not  in 
1986.  but  in  1950.  The  U.S.  Govern 
ment  actually  ratified  the  convention 
in  1988—2  years  after  the  Senate  gave 
its  approval.  Thirty-six  years  before 
this  Senate,  which  is  so  desirous  of 
standing  up  for  human  rights,  before 
this  Senate  gave  its  approval  and 
before  this  Government  ratified  the 
convention.  Turkey  ratified  in  1950. 

Why  would  it  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  if  Turkey  had 
felt  that  it  was  guilty  of  genocide  or  if 
Turkey  had  felt  that  its  forebears 
were  guilty  of  genocide?  Turkey  will- 
ingly and  voluntarily  acceded  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  1950,  36  years 
before  this  Senate  approved  it,  and  38 
years  before  our  Government  ratified 
that  convention.  That  should  speak  as 
to  where  Turkey  stands  on  genocide. 

But  Turkey,  I  think,  has  a  right  to 
object  to  being  labeled  as  a  criminal  by 
implication,  and  that  is  what  this  reso- 
lution would  do.  Not  only  would  this 
resolution  by  implication  do  that,  but 
anyone  reading  the  legislative  history 
on  this  matter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  will  find  that  Senator  after 
Senator  after  Senator  has  stood  on 
this  floor  and  individually  branded  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  having  committed 
the  crime  of  genocide.  So  there  is  leg- 
islative history  to  show  where  certain 
Senators  in  this  body  stand  on  the 
question.  To  them,  it  is  an  open  and 
shut  case.  Genocide  is  the  verdict. 

The  Senate,  when  it  approved  the 
convention,  took  the  stand  that  it  was 
approving  a  mechanism  for  determin- 
ing the  crime  of  genocide,  and  that 
mechanism  was  being  placed  outside 
this  Senate.  The  convention  provides 
for  the  codification  of  international 
law  concerning  the  crime  of  genocide. 
And  it  provides,  along  with  the  imple- 
menting legislation,  the  mechanism 
whereby  the  contracting  parties  in  dis- 
pute may  go  to  the  United  Nations,  go 
to  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly,  and  bring  their  charges. 

For  an  interpretation  of  the  meaui- 
ing  of  the  convention  auid  for  a  deter- 
mination of  the  responsibility  of  a 
state  for  having  committed  the  crime 
of   genocide,   the   contracting   parties 


are  to  go  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

So.  in  its  wisdom,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1986— the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  from 
Kansas  was  the  majority  leader— ap- 
proved the  ratification  of  that  conven- 
tion. Each  of  us  said,  yes,  there  is 
where  it  should  go;  that  is  the  mecha- 
nism. It  should  go  to  the  Security 
Council  or  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.  and  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  That  is  where  such 
very  serious  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  crime  of  genocide  has  been 
committed  should  be  determined. 

And  now  may  I  say,  as  I  have  said 
time  and  time  and  time  again,  when 
each  side  has  selectively  put  into  the 
RECORD  this  statement  or  that  state- 
ment, this  document  or  that  docu- 
ment, to  prove  its  case,  it  is  all  beside 
the  point. 

The  point  is.  that  this  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  determined  4  years  ago.  and 
implemented  by  legislation  2  years 
ago.  set  into  place  the  mechanism 
whereby  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  nation,  a  group,  a  race  has  com- 
mitted genocide  should  be  decided. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  to  read  this 
or  that  or  some  other  book,  and  to 
look  at  these  newspaper  clippings  or 
other  newspaper  clippings  is  not  the 
point.  We  can  all  produce  documents, 
and  we  can  all  produce  books,  and  we 
can  all  produce  statements  that  selec- 
tively may,  in  our  own  judgment, 
make  the  question  clear  to  us.  But 
that  is  not  what  the  Senate  said  in 
1986. 

We  said,  let  up  put  it  where  it  can  be 
determined  methodically,  systemati- 
cally, objectively,  based  on  the  facts— 
and  that  is  not  here  on  this  floor.  Yet, 
today  we  have  a  resolution  on  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Senate  on  which  there 
was  not  any  hearing  conducted.  No 
evidence  was  submitted;  no  witnesses 
were  called  to  testify.  There  was  only 
a  half  hour  of  debate,  as  I  understand 
it. 

The  resolution  was  reported  from 
the  committee  to  the  floor.  And  now 
we  hear  it  said  that  we  should  go  to 
the  resolution  and  determine  it  on  its 
merits  and  make  a  judgment  on  the 
substance.  We  are  only  dealing  with  a 
procedural  motion  here,  it  is  said,  and 
that  is  accurate.  It  is  a  procedural 
motion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  debated 
the  subject  matter,  limited  though  the 
number  of  hours  may  be— and  there 
have  only  been  16  hours  at  most,  up  to 
this  point;  but  we  have  debated  the 
substance.  We  have  not  debated  the 
motion  to  proceed.  We  have  not  debat- 
ed the  motion  to  invoke  cloture.  We 
have  all  talked  about  substance,  so 
that  we  have  had  a  substantive  debate 
here.  It  has  been  a  good  debate,  and  I 
think  Senators  have  spoken  with  sin- 
cerity. They  have  been  conscientious 


in  their  beliefs,  and  I  salute  them  all 
for  it. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  He  feels  very  strongly 
about  this,  and  I  feel  strongly  about  it. 
He  has  said,  let  us  not  determine  this 
on  the  basis  of  politics.  I  agree  with 
that.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  politics. 
It  is  a  matter  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
let  be  determined  elsewhere,  as  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  voted  to  do  2 
years  ago  and  4  years  ago. 

That  wise  decision  was  reaffirmed 
last  Thursday  when  the  effort  to 
secure  60  votes  failed.  The  Senate 
again,  in  its  wisdom,  reaffirmed  its 
judgment  of  1986,  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  and  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined elsewhere. 

Who  am  I  to  say  that  genocide  oc- 
curred? Who  am  I  to  say  that  Moslems 
committed  genocide  against  Chris- 
tians? Who  am  I  to  say  that  Christians 
committed  genocide  against  Moslems? 
There  were  killings,  and  as  I  read 
today,  our  Ambassador,  who  had  been 
there  for  59  out  of  the  108  months 
covered  by  this  resolution.  Christian 
killed  Moslem.  Moslem  killed  Chris- 
tian. Atrocities  were  committed  on 
both  sides. 

Who  are  we  to  determine  this  fateful 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  friend- 
ly ally  should  be  branded  a  criminal 
before  the  world? 

I  say,  let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  what 
we  are  doing  here,  and  let  us  not  adopt 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject. 

Some  Senators  say,  but  it  is  right:  it 
is  right!  Mr.  President,  what  is  right? 
Who  are  we  to  say  what  is  right,  on 
this  question?  We  determined  4  years 
ago  where  that  court  would  be  located, 
and  where  the  evidence  would  be  sub- 
mitted and  where  the  judgment  would 
be  made  as  to  what  is  right  and  what 
is  not,  regarding  a  charge  of  genocide. 

Some  of  our  friends  believe  that  the 
right  thing  is  to  reach  a  determination 
that  the  tragic  events  of  the  time 
period  at  issue  constitute  genocide. 

I  believe  that  even  further  discus- 
sion on  this  matter  on  the  Senate 
floor  may  run  the  risk  of  offending  a 
valued  and  strategic  ally,  inflaming 
passions  over  which  we  have  little  un- 
derstanding and  no  control.  We  may 
be  doing  the  Armenian  people  a  great 
disservice.  Who  knows?  We  may  be 
helping  to  inflame  passions,  right  on 
this  floor  where  too  much  has  already 
been  said  and  where  too  many  have  al- 
ready branded  Turkey  as  a  criminal. 

They  say  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  present  Republic  of  Turkey;  we 
are  talking  about  its  forbears.  I  would 
not  want  my  grandfather  to  be  brand- 
ed a  horse  thief  by  this  body,  and  one 
can  understand  how  the  present 
people  of  Turkey  would  not  want  their 
grandparents  to  be  branded  criminals 
by  this  Senate. 


My  good  friend,  Mr.  Dole,  will  say 
what  about  the  children  of  the  Arme- 
nians? I  agree  with  him.  What  about 
the  children  of  the  Moslems?  What 
about  the  children  of  the  Christians? 
What  about  the  children  of  all  those 
who  were  killed  and  murdered  on  both 
sides?  We  surely  cannot  blame  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  for  the  earthquake  that  oc- 
curred in  Armenia  15  months  ago.  to 
which  reference  has  repeatedly  been 
made.  Our  hearts  went  out  to  Armeni- 
ans then,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  get  on  to  other  things  in  this  body. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  matters  that 
we  need  to  debate  but  we  need  to  let 
this  matter  go  where  we  said  4  years 
ago  it  should  go,  to  be  determined. 

There  is  not  one  Senator  in  this 
body  who  has  all  the  facts,  or  has  been 
able  to  devote  the  time  to  study  the 
facts  or  who  has  had  access  to  all  of 
the  records.  Not  one.  Not  this  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Not  one  Senator 
can  make  an  objective  judgment  as  to 
what  really  happened,  and  we  ought 
not  to  try.  We  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
tending otherwise.  Let  the  historians 
do  that.  The  Council  of  Ministers  in 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  have  deter- 
mined only  last  year  that  the  records 
of  the  period  will  be  open,  the  archives 
will  be  open.  So  let  the  historians  and 
the  scholars  go  and  dig  out  the  facts. 
The  politicians  are  not  equipped  to  do 
this. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  3  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  objected 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  because  if  this  joint 
resolution  were  to  be  converted  to  a 
concurrent  resolution,  that  would 
mean  that  the  matter  would  not  be 
presented  to  the  President.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  act  on  a  matter  as 
grave  and  serious  as  this,  it  should  go 
to  the  President.  Let  him  veto  it  or  let 
him  sign  it  or  let  it  become  law  with- 
out his  signature. 

Mr.  President,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  to  the  President.  But 
the  proposed  concurrent  resolution 
will  contain  inflammatory  language 
just  as  does  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
212. 

I  took  down  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  I  believe  I 
have  a  copy  of  his  resolution.  He  has 
the  words  "systematic  destruction"  of 
the  Armenian  people.  I  believe  it  is.  He 
also  used  the  word  "genocide"  in  the 
proposed  concurrent  resolution. 

"Systematic  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
menian people"  is  to  say  there  was  a 
genocide.  So  the  language  of  his  pro- 
posed concurrent  resolution  is  just  as 
inflammatory.  It  would  be  just  as  up- 
setting to  Turkey,  and  it  would  still  be 
turning  on  its  head,  the  action  that 


the  Senate  took  4  years  ago  when  we 
approved  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  his  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
Senators  to  vote  against  cloture. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  about  10  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
lot  of  reference  to  Admiral  Bristol  who 
was  Ambassador  and  High  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  asked  in  an  interview 
one  time: 

You  have  been  long  enough  In  Constanti- 
nople as  to  have  an  opinion  about  the 
Turks.  What  do  you  think  about  us?  I  beg 
you  to  tell  it. 

He  said: 

I  would  not  be  right  to  give  quickly  an 
opinion  about  nations.  In  principle,  there 
are  in  a  nation  always  good  and  bad  ele- 
ments. 

Smiling,  he  continues: 

You  put  this  question  to  me  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  a  good  answer,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  be  put  it  aside  for  a  later 
time,  the  answer  to  your  question. 

But  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
you  have  got  a  bad  reputation.  In  fact,  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenians  have  made  a 
spot  which  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  You 
ought  not  to  have  done  such  things,  yes, 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  additional  quotes  from  the 
former  Ambassador  of  High  Commis- 
sioners for  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  British  Intelligence  Archives] 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  verbatim  translation  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
P»rogress  Organization  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
menian Massacres,  with  an  explanatory 
memorandum  by  Commander  C.  E.  Heath- 
cote  Smith.  R.N.V.R.  The  originals  are 
being  retained  here. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
General  Officers  Commanding-In-Chief. 
British  Salonika  Force  and  Egyptian  Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

A.  Calthorpe. 
High  Commissioner. 

I  beg  to  hand  in  a  memortuidum  dealing 
with  certain  secret  Turkish  documents,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  original  draft  instructions  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  relative 
to  their  plan  for  massacring  Armenians.  It  is 
known  as  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 

The  man  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  draft- 
ed is  among  those  who  have  been  signalled 
to  the  Turkish  Government  as  fit  subjects 
for  arrest,  and  revelations  may  be  expected. 

I  should  add  that  I  was  first  put  on  the 
track  of  these  documents  by  Mr.  Percival 
Hadkinson  of  Smyrna,  one  of  our  ex-Intelli- 
gence Agents. 

C.E.  Heathcote  Smith. 


Memorandum  on  the  "Tew  CoMMANDKEirrs" 

or  THE  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 

Just  before  Christmas  1918,  I  was  ap- 
proached confidentially  by  someone  who 
stated  that  there  was  still  in  the  Direction 
of  Public  Security,  Constantinople,  an  offi- 
cial who  had  been  in  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
teriors  Department  during  the  whole  of  the 
war.  and  who  had  charge  of  the  archives  re- 
lating to  the  secret  measures  and  orders 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  as  a 
result  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Union  and  Progress.  He  said  that  Just 
before  the  Armistice,  officials  had  been 
going  to  the  archives  department  at  night 
and  making  a  clean  sweep  of  most  of  the 
documenu,  but  that  the  original  draft  of 
the  orders  relating  to  the  Armenian  massa- 
cres had  been  saved  and  could  probably  be 
procured  by  us  through  bim  on  payment  of 
Liq.  £10.000  paper  money.  He  pledged  me  to 
secrecy  if  I  went  any  further  in  the  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  I  fol- 
lowed the  matter  up.  The  man  who  stole  or 
rescued  this  draft  copy  is  today  an  official 
in  the  Direction  of  Public  Security.  I  per- 
suaded him  without  any  great  difficulty 
that  it  would  be  in  his  own  interests  to  let 
us  have  the  documents  without  payment, 
and  that  if  in  the  future  he  gets  into  trou- 
ble, we  would  protect  him. 

There  are  four  documents  in  this  dossier. 
The  first  is  what  is  called  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments" and  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  is  unsigned  as  is  the  rough  draft,  but 
the  handwriting  is  said  to  be  that  of  Essad 
Rey.  who  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  confi- 
dential secretaries  keeping  secret  archives  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  second 
document  which  is  a  decypher  of  a  wire 
from  Ahmed  Djemal  Pasha  in  Syria  regard- 
ing the  Armenian  expulsion  is  in  the  actual 
handwriting  of  Ahmet  Essad  and  undoubt- 
edly the  handwriting  of  those  two  docu- 
ments numbers  1  and  2  in  the  original  Turk- 
ish are  of  that  of  one  and  the  same  man. 

There  remains  therefore  only  the  arrest 
of  this  individual  to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  the 
authenticity  or  otherwise  of  the  draft  "Ten 
Commandments"  document.  It  is  extremely 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  bring- 
ing home  their  guilt  to  all  these  responsible 
for  the  Armenian  massacres,  who  directed 
rather  than  executed  them.  My  informant 
states  that  at  the  meeting  when  this  draft 
was  drawn  up.  there  were  present  Talaat 
Pasha,  Dr.  Beheddin.  Shakir,  Dr.  Nazim, 
Ismail  Jambolet  and  Colonel  Sefi,  sub-Direc- 
tor of  the  Political  Section  at  the  Ministry 
of  War;  its  date  is  given  as  Decemt>er  or  Jan- 
uary 1914  or  1915. 

My  informants  declares  that  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  different  Vali's  in  the  prov- 
inces with  instructions  to  read  these  orders 
to  them  and  then  return  the  originals  which 
were  to  be  destroyed.  Analysis  of  the  docu- 
ments the  "Ten  Commandments"  numbers 
3  and  4  shows  that  in  order  to  economise 
their  forces,  the  Turks  distinguished  be- 
tween places  where  they  could  rely  on  the 
population  to  go  ahead  with  the  massacres 
almost  unaided,  and  other  localities  where 
they  felt  it  required  the  presence  of  the 
military  in  case  the  •  •  • 

The  rest  of  the  instructions  are  too  clear 
to  require  any  observations. 

Documents  Relating  to  Comite  Union  and 
Pbogres  Organization  in  the  Armenian 
Massacres 

The  10  commandmenU  of  the  COMITE 
UNION  AND  PROGRES. 
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(1).  Profiting  by  ArU:  3  and  4  of  Comite 
Union  and  Progres.  close  all  Armenian  Soci 
etles.  and  arrest  all  who  worked  against 
Government  at  any  time  among  them  and 
send  them  Into  the  provinces  such  as 
Bagdad  or  Mosul,  and  wipe  them  cut  either 
on  the  road  or  there. 

(2).  Collect  arms. 

(3).  Excite  Moslem  opinion  by  suitable  and 
special  means,  in  places  as  Van.  Erzeroum. 
Adana,  where  as  a  point  of  fact  the  Armeni- 
ans have  already  won  the  hatred  of  the 
Moslems,  provoke  organised  massacres  as 
the  Russians  did  at  Baku 

(4).  Leave  all  executive  to  the  people  in 
provinces  such  as  Erzeroum.  Van.  Mamuret 
ul  Aziz,  and  Bitlis.  and  use  Military  discipli- 
nary forces  (i.e.  Gendarmerie)  ostensibly  to 
stop  massacres,  while  on  the  contrary  m 
places  as  Adana.  Sivas.  Broussa.  Ismidt  and 
Smyrna  actively  help  the  Moslems  with 
military  force. 

(5).  Apply  measures  to  extermmate  all 
males  under  50.  priests  and  teachers,  leave 
girls  and  children  to  be  Islamized. 

(6).  Carry  away  the  families  of  all  who 
succeed  in  escaping  and  apply  measures  to 
out  them  off  from  all  connection  with  their 
native  place. 

(7).  On  the  ground  that  Armenian  officials 
may  be  spies,  expel  and  drive  them  out  abso- 
lutely from  every  Govern  *  *  *  Armenians 
in  the  Army— this  to  be  left  to  the  military 
to  do. 

(9).  All  action  to  begin  everywhere  simul- 
taneously, and  thus  leave  no  time  for  prepa- 
ration of  defensive  measures. 

(10).  Pay  attention  to  the  strictly  confi- 
dential nature  of  these  instructions,  which 
may  not  go  beyond  two  or  three  persons. 

(n.b.  Above  is  verbatim  translation— date 
December  1914  or  January  1910.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  shut  off  debate  so 
we  can  go  on  to  the  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  under 
the  previous  order,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion. 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proced  to  the  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  212,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  24.  1990.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-1923. 

Bob  Dole,  Edward  Kennedy.  Pete 
Wilson.  James  M.  Jeffords.  Paul  Sar- 
banes,  Jake  Gam.  Arlen  Specter.  Pete 
Domenici,  Alfonse  D'Amato.  Larry 
Pressler,  Bill  Bradley.  John  Heinz. 
John  P.  Kerry.  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum. 
Carl  Levin,  Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  announce  the  names  of  the 
Senators  as  they  vote. 


VOTE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is.  is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  212,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  April  24,  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  the 
75th  Anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-1923"  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  48, 
nays  51.  as  follows; 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 

YEAS- 48 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Lautenberg 

Bcnlsen 

Glenn 

Levin 

Biden 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Bosch  witz 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Burdick 

Hefhn 

Pell 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Coals 

Helms 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Jeffords 

Sarbanes 

D  Amato 

Kassehn.um 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

Durenbf  rn'^r 

Kohl 

NAYS-51 

Wilson 

Adams 

Fowler 

Metienbaum 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bond 

Graham 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bryan 

HoUings 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Robb 

Burn.s 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Lieberman 

Sasser 

Dan  forth 

Lott 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Mack 

Symms 

Dodd 

McCain 

Wallop 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Ford 

McConnell 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING 

-1 

Malsunaga 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  48;  the  nays  are 
51.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  consideration  of  S. 
1430.  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  1430),  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERREY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed  5  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  NICARAGUA 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
elections  in  Nicaragua  last  Sunday 
produced  a  startling  and  heartening 
result:  Violeta  Chamorro  unexpectedly 
and  decisively  defeated  Daniel  Ortega. 

Much  of  the  early  comment  we  have 
heard  focuses  on  the  faulty  polling 
data  which  predicted  an  easy  Sandi- 
nista  victory,  declarations  of  support 
for  economic  aid  and  assistance,  and 
assertions  that  this  election  vindicates 
President  Reagan's  legal  and  illegal 
war  against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Most  remarkably  we  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  election  was  a  state- 
ment for  freedom  and  democracy  by 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  side 
to  this  story. 

This  morning,  I  heard  a  member  of 
the  Nebraska  delegation,  Congressman 
Doug  Bereuter,  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent Carter  observer  group,  describe 
the  poor  and  often  illiterate  people 
who  were  willing  to  risk  and  endure  a 
great  deal  in  order  to  cast  their  vote. 
He  described  the  efficiency  of  the  elec- 
tion itself  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sandinista  government  appears 
willing  to  turn  over  power  to  the  duly 
elected  Mrs.  Chamorro. 

He  described  peasants  walking  all 
day  in  order  to  vote.  He  described  the 
care  that  was  taken  to  guarantee  the 
citizens  the  secrecy  needed  if  votes 
were  not  to  be  coerced.  He  spoke  about 
men  and  women  who  thrilled  at  the 
freedom  they  enjoyed  on  Sunday;  The 
right  to  vote  for  whomever  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
should  understand  that  this  right  to 
vote  originated  in  an  accord  which  was 
signed  by  the  Central  American  presi- 
dents on  February  14.  1989.  under 
which  Sandinistas  agreed  to  political 


reforms  and  early  elections  in  ex- 
change for  a  commitment  to  draw  up  a 
plan  to  disband  the  Contras  within  90 
days. 

This  diplomatic  approach  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  Contra  war  fi- 
nanced by  the  Reagan  administration 
which  contributed  heavily  to  the 
death  and  destruction  in  Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  did  not  partici- 
pate in  this  accord.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration was,  in  fact,  caught  completely 
by  surprise  when  these  leaders 
reached  their  agreement.  Suddenly, 
we  were  on  the  sidelines.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  agreed  to 
continue  nonlethal  aid  to  the  Contras 
and  stated  our  qualified  support  of  the 
elections. 

As  long  as  the  expectation  was  that 
the  Sandinistas  would  win  the  elec- 
tion, their  willingness  to  freely  provide 
this  right  was  discounted.  It  seemed 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  believable  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  be  voted  out  from  office. 
Therefore,  by  definition  the  election 
themselves  were  suspect. 

In  the  end,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
who  have  endured  years  of  war,  au- 
thoritarian rule,  and  the  effects  of 
long  distance  policymaking,  stood  up 
for  their  freedom  and  their  right  to  a 
democratic  government. 

The  United  States  did  not  provide 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  with  a  free 
election.  They  did  it  for  themselves.  It 
is  theirs  to  enjoy  and  savor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cochran  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2187 
and  S,  2188  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  'Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment  by 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong]. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment and  one  that  will  allow  us.  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  nation,  to  make  maximum 


use  of  the  funds  available,  which  we 
all  agree  are  very  scarce,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  so  many  of 
the  needy  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  churches  and  other 
religious  entities  provide  social  serv- 
ices to  troubled  young  people,  to 
homeless,  seniors,  people  with  disabil- 
ities, and  others  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of 
their  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
meeting  human  needs,  religious  orga- 
nizations have  sometimes  received 
public  funds  to  help  carry  out  those 
services. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
that,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Salvation 
Army  which,  for  example,  for  many 
decades  has  provided  effective  service 
to  the  homeless.  It  has  in  the  past  re- 
ceived funding  from  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  help  deliver 
these  services. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  an  organization 
where  the  maximum  use  of  the  dollars 
donated  and  used  go  directly  to  the  re- 
cipient, we  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  an  organization  that  is  more  ef- 
fective because  the  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  as  we  know,  are  vol- 
unteers who  live  at  bare  subsistence 
levels  themselves. 

There  are  many  organizations  like 
the  Salvation  Army  that  I  believe 
would  make  use  of  these  funds  in  a 
most  effective  fashion— in  fact,  per- 
haps more  effectively  than  some  other 
organizations  that  are  layered  with 
bureaucracies  and  high-priced  employ- 
ees. 

I  think  one  example  of  the  problems 
that  some  have  experienced  in  getting 
some  of  these  funds  to  the  homeless 
took  place  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  foster  care  system  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  growing  caseload  and 
nearly  self-destructed  from  city-im- 
posed onerous  requirements  on  reli- 
gious foster  care  agencies. 

In  other  words,  we  can  make  it  clear 
with  this  amendment  that  religious  or- 
ganizations which  engage  in  many  ac- 
tivities that  serve  clearly  secular  pur- 
poses should  be  able  to  receive  public 
funding  to  achieve  those  secular  ends. 
This  is  by  no  means  interpreted  as  a 
method  to  impose  any  religious  belief 
of  any  kind,  or  in  any  way.  on  any  of 
the  recipients. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe,  and  I 
think  the  majority  of  this  body  will 
express  its  opinion  very  shortly,  that 
religious  bodies  should  be  able  to  help 
those  who  are  in  most  dire  need  of 
help. 

I  want  to  restate  that  the  amend- 
ment states  that  the  religious  entities 
that  participate  in  programs  under  the 
act  are  not  required  to  become  secular 
organizations.  They  can  continue  to 
display  religious  symbols  or  decora- 
tions. They  can  allow  people  to  pray 
and  to  sing  religious  hymns  voluntari- 
ly, and  I  emphasize  voluntarily,  and 
they  can  affirm  and  promote  moral 


tenets  like  honesty,  dependability,  and 
fidelity. 

Finally,  this  amendment  includes 
provisions  similar  to  those  incorporat- 
ed in  S.  5.  the  Act  for  Better  Child 
Care,  which  the  Senate  adopted  last 
year.  These  provisions  would  allow  a 
religious  entity  that  participates  In 
the  program  to  require  the  partici- 
pants adhere  to  the  religious  tenets 
and  teachings  of  such  organization, 
and  in  choosing  between  two  or  more 
prospective  participants,  nothing  shall 
prohibit  such  organization  from  ac- 
cepting a  prospective  participant  who 
is  already  participating  on  a  regular 
basis  in  other  church  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  one  that  would  clar- 
ify an  otherwise  tangled  legal  system, 
and  I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  bringing  the  amendment  up 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  both  the  National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Act  and  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Hatch,  and  others. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, the  Volunteer  State,  I  understand 
the  value  of  national  and  community 
service.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Tennesseans  have 
always  responded  in  times  of  need- 
when  war,  depression,  or  natural  disas- 
ter demanded  that  everyone  do  their 
part. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  now  more  than 
ever  that  Teruiessee  tradition  of  vol- 
untarism is  needed  all  across  this 
Nation,  Throughout  the  United 
States,  basic  needs  in  education, 
health  care,  child  care,  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  being  neglected.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  positions  as 
tutors,  orderlies,  health  care  aides,  and 
laborers  in  forests,  farms,  parks,  and 
neighborhoods  ready  for  civilian  serv- 
ice volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  measure 
before  us  will  help  foster  the  new  vol- 
unteer spirit  so  badly  needed  in  this 
country.  The  National  and  Communi- 
ty Service  Act  combines  the  best  ele- 
ments of  10  national  service  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  year.  While  our 
legislation  provides  opportunities  for 
persons  of  all  ages,  I  believe  a  crucial 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  its  emphasis  on 
service  by  young  persons  of  high 
school  and  college  age.  Our  youth  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  resource  to  help 
meet  America's  volunteer  needs— and 
if  we  are  to  tap  this  resource,  we  must 
develop  programs  that  will  attract  and 
also  benefit  young  people. 

Last  spring.  I  held  4  days  of  hearings 
at  high  schools  throughout  Tennessee 
to  learn  what  students,  school  offi- 
cials, and  conmiunity  leaders  thought 
about  volunteer  service  and  the  varie- 
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ty  of  plains  that  had  been  proposed  in 
Washington.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
young  citizens  of  Tennessee  who  are 
giving  their  time  and  their  caring  to 
their  communities.  Through  their 
schools,  community,  and  church 
groups,  and  other  organizations,  these 
young  Americans  are  involved  in  a  di- 
verse mixture  of  projects  that  help 
people  of  all  ages  and  income  groups. 
Prom  those  hearings  I  learned  some- 
thing very  important— that  no  matter 
how  students  first  get  involved  in  com- 
munity service,  their  volunteer  experi- 
ence was  more  rewarding  than  they 
ever  imagined.* 

The  hearings  also  helped  me  to  iden- 
tify several  major  characteristics  nee 
essary  for  a  successful  national  service 
program.  First,  if  people  are  going  to 
make  volunteer  service  a  part  of  their 
life,  they  need  to  be  introduced  to  it  at 
an  early  age.  Second,  even  when  incen- 
tives are  offered,  many  young  people 
are  reluctant  to  sign  up  to  volunteer 
for  a  full  year.  Third,  high  schools  and 
colleges  that  promote  or  require  com- 
munity service  for  credit  experience  a 
great  deal  of  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act  incor- 
porated the  recommendations  that  I 
received  in  my  Tennessee  hearings. 
Through  the  administration  of  a 
newly  created  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion, competitive  grants  will  be  award- 
ed to  States  and  local  governments  to 
run  a  variety  of  service  programs— in- 
cluding one  available  for  students  as 
young  as  kindergarten  age.  These  pro- 
grams will  offer  participants  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  weekly  stipend 
and/or  education,  training,  housing, 
and  other  benefits  depending  on  the 
amount  of  time  served— giving  them 
flexibility  as  to  the  extent  of  service 
time  committed.  Finally,  the  legisla- 
tion will  also  provide  incentives  for 
colleges  to  use  work-study  funds  for 
community  service-learning  programs 
and  allow  college  students  to  pay  back 
their  loans  through  community  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  genius  of  the 
measure  before  us  is  that  it  brings  to- 
gether a  tremendous  set  of  public 
needs  with  a  bountiful  pool  of  human 
resources.  The  work  done  by  the  vol- 
unteers will  provide  long-term  public 
benefits  to  the  communities  of  the 
United  States.  Volunteers  will  be 
working  in  government  agencies,  nurs- 
ing homes,  hospitals,  libraries,  day 
care  centers,  schools,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  social  service  organizations. 
parks,  wetlands  and  forests,  and  de- 
pressed urban  neighborhoods.  And 
just  as  important,  the  volunteer  expe- 
rience will  provide  our  youth  with 
training,  work  experience,  basic  and 
life  skills,  and  instill  in  them  a  work 
ethic  and  sense  of  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  I  am  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  limited  funds  available 


to  address  the  tremendous  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  Despite 
tighter  budgets,  we  must  find  ways  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens 
and  prevent  the  deterioration  of  our 
public  lands  and  neighborhoods.  This 
bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  providing 
individuals  an  opportunity  to  help 
America  meet  her  needs— and  repre- 
sents the  type  of  wise  investment  in 
America  and  Americans  which  is  so 
necessary  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  an  amendment. 
If  he  desires  to  offer  the  amendment, 
then  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
temporarily  set  aside  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
issues  remaining.  Hopefully  we  can  ad- 
dress the  McCain  amendment  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  dispose  of  it. 
and  in  the  meantime  see  if  we  can  re- 
solve the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Then  we  have  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment and  the  remaining  McConnell 
amendment.  I  mentioned  that  the 
Gramm  amendment  will  take  some 
time.  Whether  the  leader  will  want  to 
continue  on  through  the  evening,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  hope  we  could  address 
the  McCain  amendment,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  He  has  indicated  he  would 
offer  his  amendment  very  shortly. 
Hopefully  we  would  be  able  to  debate 
that  and  dispose  of  that  this  evening, 
and  then  I  think  the  majority  leader 
will  indicate  to  the  membership  what 
the  plan  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  bring  up  my  amendment,  if 
there  are  no  Members  who  would  like 
to  continue  to  address  the  Armstrong 
amendment.  After  the  Senator  from 
Utah  finishes  his  remarks.  I  would  be 
glad  to  bring  up  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1266 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set  side  for  the  purposes  of  consider- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Utah.  [Mr.  Hatch]  for 
himself.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Inouye.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1266. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  241,  strike  out  "to  individuals 
who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date". 

In  section  251,  strike  out  "to  individuals 
who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date". 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

SEC.         .  GRAND  CIRCLE  ADVENTl  RE  PASS. 

Section  4<aKl)(B)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-6a(aKl)(B))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  such  a  permit 
(to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Circle  Adventure 
Passport)  available  for  admission,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  7  days,  to  the  group  of 
Arches  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Canyonlands  National  Park, 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Zion  National 
Park,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  (north  rim),  includ- 
ing admission  to  all  monuments  in  those 
parks.". 

SEC  E.MER(;ENCY    medical   SERVICES    FOR 

CHILDREN. 

Section  1910(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w-9(a))  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  four": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  any  fiscal  year": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  such  States". 

SEC.  PHYSICIA.NS    COMPARABILITV     ALLOW- 

ANCE. 

The  positions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  the  heads  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  agencies,  and  other  positions  that 
are  compensated  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53.  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Executive  Schedule,  when  em- 
ployed as  physicians  shall  be  defined  as 
"government  physicians"  for  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  physicians  comparability  al- 
lowance as  defined  in  section  5948  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  It  is  a  set  of  amendments  pro- 
posed by  myself.  Senator  Bumpers, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Senator 
Inouye. 

These  amendments  represent  refine- 
ments and  additions  to  make  this  legis- 
lation better.  We  have  agreed  on  lan- 
guage that  I  believe  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  virtually  every  Senator. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendments. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  LOAN  CANCELLATION 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Labor  Committee,  the  modest  cost  of 
the  loan  cancellation  provisions  is  not 
felt  until  1993  because  the  loan  cancel- 
lation provisions  apply  only  to  "indi- 
viduals who  are  new  borrowers"  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  Thus,  the  loan  cancellation 


provision  would  apply  only  to  students 
who  had  never  obtained  Federal  Gov- 
ernment loans.  This  is  what  the  ■new- 
borrowers"  limitation  means. 

If  this  limitation  remains  in  the  bill, 
we  will  have  to  wait  for  at  least  4  or  5 
years  before  many  people  could  qual- 
ify for  the  loan  cancellation  provi- 
sions. A  student  would  have  to  enter 
college,  take  out  some  loans,  graduate 
from  college,  begin  voluntary  service, 
and  then  complete  at  least  1  year  of 
service  before  he  or  she  would  qualify 
for  any  loan  cancellation  benefits. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Hatch  have  agreed  that  this  limitation 
is  overly  restrictive  and  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  to  modify  the 
limitation.  The  modification  provides 
that  the  loan  cancellation  provisions 
apply  to  new  loans,  even  for  borrowers 
who  have  previously  taken  out  some 
loans. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  found  that  this  change  in  the  ef- 
fective date  still  leaves  the  cost  of  the 
loan  cancellation  provision  at  less 
than  $500,000  in  the  first  2  years  of 
the  program.  This  cost  level  leads  to 
an  asterisk  in  the  CBO  cost  estimate 
tables. 

In  making  this  change,  we  are  not 
providing  loan  cancellation  for  young 
people  who  have  already  begun  their 
service;  they  made  their  decisions  to 
serve  without  regard  to  the  loan  can- 
cellation provisions.  But  any  student 
who  enters  service  after  the  loan  can- 
cellation provisions  go  into  effect,  and 
after  they  have  taken  out  new  loans,  is 
likely  to  be  aware  of  the  loan  cancella- 
tion benefits  and  is  likely  to  be  relying 
on  them  as  an  inducement  to  service. 

PARK  FEES  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  with  my  friend  from  Arkansas, 
Senator  Bumpers,  regarding  an  issue 
that  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  the 
chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  implement  a  plan  to  charge  one 
fee  for  a  7-day  pass  to  the  national 
parks  situated  in  Utah.  Senator  Bump- 
ers has  said  that  he  would  like  for  me 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  this  effect,  that 
his  subcommittee  will  act  on  this 
matter  expeditiously,  that  he'll  do  all 
he  can  to  move  this  through  the  sub- 
committee and  committee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  implement  this  plan  for  this 
summer's  park  visitors.  He  sees  no 
reason  why  he  would  oppose  the  idea. 
He  simply  wants  me  to  introduce  the 
proposal  as  a  bill  so  it  can  be  sent  to 
the  Park  Service  and  other  interested 
persons  for  comments.  He  does  not 
want  to  set  the  precedent  of  setting 
park  fees  with  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  an  unrelated  bill. 


I  ask  Senator  Bumpers,  have  I  stated 
the  substance  of  our  conversation  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  the  Senator 
has.  I  agree  with  everything  that  my 
friend  from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  has 
said.  I  am  happy  to  take  expeditious 
action  on  his  proposal  and  believe  it 
may  be  an  excellent  idea  that  might 
even  be  applied  nationwide,  not  just  in 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  amendment  (No.  1266)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  has  been  laid 
aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  ask  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  understand  that  it  is  his 
desire  to  lay  aside  the  pending  Arm- 
strong amendment  in  favor  of  consid- 
eration of  my  pending  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  my 
request.  We  have  done  it  for  three 
other  amendments  earlier  in  the  day. 
We  have  been  looking  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  have  for  the  last 
hour,  quite  frankly,  and  we  looked  for 
him  prior  to  the  Republican  caucus. 
So  we  are  trying  to  move  the  process 
forward.  We  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  been 
extremely  accommodating  and  has 
some  very  important  measures.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  accommodate,  at 
least  have  a  vote  on  that,  and  let  the 
majority  leader  announce  the  rest  of 
the  schedule.  In  the  meantime,  we 
could  try  to  contact  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  I  will 
want  to  speak  on  the  Armstrong 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 


will  not  agree  at  this  point  on  any 
time  arrangement.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  do  not  ask  to  lay  it  aside  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Armstrong  amendment  be  set  aside  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1267 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  benefits  paid  under 
the  bill  comparable  to  benefits  paid  to 
persons  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
for  himself.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell. Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Gramm. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1267. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SE<  .  182.  LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  No  participant  or 
former  participant  in  a  program  under  this 
title  may  be  paid  benefits  under  this  title.  In 
the  form  of  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits or  in  voucher  form,  or  both,  in  any 
amount  that  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  benefits  paid  to  a 
person  under  chapter  30  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  or  under  chapter  106  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Uses  of  Benefits.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  vouchers  provided  under  section  146 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  that 
section  only  if  educational  assistance  pay- 
ments made  under  chapter  30  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  under  chapter  106 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  permit- 
ted to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  On  behalf  of  myself. 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Boschw^itz.  Mr.  McCon- 
nell. Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Gramm. 
I  propose  this  amendment,  which  I 
will  briefly  describe. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
simply  incorporates  the  principle  that 
postservice  benefits  under  the  national 
service  program,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  bill.  S.  1430.  shall  not  exceed  the 
postservice  benefits  we  provide  to  the 
men  and  women  who  volunteer  and 
risk  their  lives  for  our  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  want  to  restate  that  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tional service.  I  believe  in  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  wide  variety  of  services 
that  can  be  provided  by  all  American 
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citizens  on  behalf  of  this  Nation.  But  I 
also  feel  that  we  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  if  we  propose  postservice  ben 
efits  which  would  exceed  that  of  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1430  would  provide 
postservice  benefits  to  national  senice 
volunteers  that  exceed  those  that 
serve  in  the  military.  S.  1430  offers  a 
voucher  of  $5,000  per  year  for  full 
time  national  service,  and  $2,000  per 
year  for  part-time  national  service.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  pending  legislation 
would  allow  national  service  volun- 
teers three  options  for  use  of  the 
vouchers.  The  vouchers  can  be  used 
for  payment  of  student  loans  from 
Federal  and  non-Federal  sources; 
downpayment  or  closing  costs  associat- 
ed with  purchasing  a  first  home:  or 
tuition  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  full-time  basis,  or  to  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  full-time 
participation  in  an  apprenticeship  pro 
gram  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  3.  1989.  I  in- 
troduced S.  781,  the  National  Service 
Act  of  1989.  In  this  legislation,  which 
was  also  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois,  we  attempted 
to  draft  legislation  that  was  balanced 
and  fair.  A  bill  that  looked  into  the 
future  and  tried  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  national  service  from  the 
standpoint  that  we.  as  a  nation,  and 
those  of  us  in  Congress,  have  as  a  pri- 
mary responsibility— I  emphasize  pri- 
mary responsibility— the  defense  of 
the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believed  thai 
the  idea  of  national  service  could  in- 
clude certain  forms  of  community 
service.  The  basis  of  our  legislation 
was  that  every  citizen  has  a  responsi- 
bility of  service  to  the  Nation.  To  this 
end,  we  drafted  S.  781  to  reflect  the 
need  for  a  quality  military  force,  while 
introducing  a  part-time  community 
service  program  that  was  a  demonstra- 
tion project  designed  to  observe  and 
evaluate  how  national  service  would  be 
received  and  how  it  would  operate. 

In  addition,  we  knew  that  the  idea  of 
national  service  deserved  a  close  and 
thorough  review  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  We  knew  that  the  Presi- 
dent needed  sufficient  time  to  consider 
the  impact  of  a  bill  with  such  wide 
ranging  implications. 

S.  781  called  for  the  President  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  by  February 
15,  1991,  a  plan  that  would  implement 
a  comprehensive  national  service  pro- 
gram. The  program  that  the  President 
recommended  was  to  include  a  plan 
that  had  a  military  service  component 
and  a  part-  and  full-time  community 
service  component,  applied  to  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26, 
include  provisions  to  encourage  na- 
tional service  by  retired  persons  and 
was  to  be  consistent  with  the  following 
findings: 


One.  that  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Two.  that  an  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy  is  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Three,  that  while  most  citizens  of 
the  United  States  view  national  service 
as  a  membership  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
national  service  also  includes  commu- 
nity service. 

Four,  that  the  obligation  of  national 
service,  whether  military  or  communi- 
ty service,  should  be  shared  equally  by 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  ethnic  origin, 
or  socioeconomic  status. 

Five,  that  the  recent  high  quality  of 
volunteers  to  the  Armed  Forces  should 
not  be  allowed  to  diminish  as  a  result 
of  demographic  declines  or  economic 
upturns. 

That  service  in  the  Active  or  Reserve 
components  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
full-  or  part-time  community  service 
should  be  considered  as  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  national  service  obligation. 

I  add  that  our  bill  did  not  call  for 
the  elimination  of  educational  loans  or 
grants.  So  you  see.  I  am  one  who 
strongly  believes  a  national  service 
program  is  possible.  I  am  also  one  who 
strongly  believes  it  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  relative  balance  be- 
tween the  recognition  of  service  in  the 
military  in  the  form  of  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  education  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  service  in  the  community 
service  side  of  national  service. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  I  take  excep- 
tion with  S.  1430.  Title  I.  subtitle  (d). 
of  this  bill  would  give  a  full-time  com- 
munity service  volunteer  a  postservice 
benefit  of  $10,000  for  2  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  national  service  voucher 
could  be  used  for  educational  loan 
payments,  future  education  expenses, 
or  a  downpayment  on  a  first  home. 
Contrast  this  with  the  current  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  for  the  U.S.  service 
man  or  woman,  a  basic  education 
voucher  of  $10,800.  of  which  he  must 
contribute  $1,200.  The  military  re- 
ceives a  yearly  benefit  of  $3,200  per 
year  for  a  3-year  service  requirement. 
The  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
benefit  is  $900  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  not  a 
fair  situation.  We  ask  our  military  to 
serve  3  to  6  years,  to  move  out  of  their 
home,  to  go  to  boot  camp  and  to  be  as- 
signed to  anywhere  the  military  choos- 
es to  send  them,  to  respond  to  the 
orders  of  higher  authority,  with  the 
possibility  that  we  will  ask  them  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom for  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
For  all  of  this,  the  Government  con- 
tributes $3,200  per  year  to  their  post- 
service  educational  benefit. 

Compare  this  to  what  we  are  offer- 
ing in  this  bill,  a  $5,000  a  year  benefit 
to  stay  at  home  and  work  a  40-hour 
workweek  with  no  risk,  no  disruption 


of  lifestyle,  no  moves,  no  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  no  separation 
from  family,  no  risk  of  life  in  combat. 
In  addition  to  being  able  to  use  the 
voucher  for  education,  the  national 
service  volunteers  are  given  a  tremen- 
dous option  of  being  able  to  use  the 
voucher  for  the  downpayment  on  a 
first  home,  or  to  pay  off  an  education 
loan.  The  part-time  voucher  is  $2,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  differential  in 
postservice  benefits  between  military 
and  community  service  must  be  fair.  It 
must  be  equitable.  We  must  recognize 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  serve  in  the 
military.  This  amendment  would  make 
the  benefits  more  equitable.  This 
amendment  will  make  the  postservice 
benefits  no  greater  for  national  service 
than  that  for  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
recipient. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  like  to 
compare  military  service  with  national 
service.  They  would  try  to  show  how 
much  more  compensation  the  military 
service  man  or  woman  makes  than  a 
national  service  volunteer.  They  want 
to  somehow  equate  them.  Apparently, 
they  do  not  understand  what  the 
country  asks  of  our  military  forces. 
When  a  person  enlists  in  the  military, 
they  sign  a  binding  contract  for  serv- 
ice in  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  They 
have  their  background  scrutinized  to 
ensure  they  are  of  the  quality  required 
in  the  military.  They  are  required  to 
take  remote  tours,  away  from  family, 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

They  are  uprooted  from  their  home 
and  community  every  2  to  3  years, 
their  children  are  pulled  out  of  school 
and  sent  to  wherever  the  military 
wants  to  send  them. 

They  perform  peacekeeping  duty  in 
the  Sinai  Desert  or  with  the  UNIFIL 
contingent  in  Lebanon. 

They  stand  guard  duty  at  the  stark, 
critical  outposts  along  the  Korean 
DMZ. 

They  are  deployed  on  board  ships 
for  6  months  at  a  time. 

They  stand  midwatch  on  the  fan  tail 
of  a  destroyer  in  50-knot  winds  and  20- 
foot  seas. 

They  conduct  interdiction  oper- 
ations against  a  murderous  drug 
cartel. 

They  do  night  recovery  operations 
on  board  an  aircraft  carrier. 

They  are  required  to  be  on  call  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week. 

They  are  trained  and  ready  for 
combat. 

They  are  aware  that  they  could  be 
in  combat  in  a  matter  of  hours  as  they 
were  recently  in  the  Panamanian  oper- 
ation. 

They  always  know  that  their  chosen 
profession  could  leave  their  wife  a 
widow  and  their  children  fatherless. 

Mr.  President,  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, the  wives  and  children  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  military  know  the 


sacrifices  of  which  I  speak.  They  know 
that  their  son  or  husband,  their  broth- 
er or  father  may  well  be  asked  to  give 
his  life  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Those  who  pretend  that  you  can 
equate  what  is  being  called  for  in  this 
bill  in  the  way  of  national  service  work 
with  what  we  ask  of  our  military  do 
not  understand  that  military  service 
comes  at  a  much  higher  cost  in  terms 
of  personal  and  family  sacrifice.  It  is 
naive  to  try  and  equate  picking  up 
trash  along  a  roadside  with  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  men  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Navy,  and  the  Army  who 
were  killed  in  action  in  Panama. 

That  is  in  no  way  a  denigration  of 
the  outstanding  and  wonderful  contri- 
butions that  men  and  women  who 
engage  in  national  service  will  perform 
in  behalf  of  this  country.  My  point  is 
that  the  roles  and  missions  we  ask 
them  are  significantly  different. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  go  into  the 
military  know  what  they  are  being 
asked  to  do.  We  pay  our  military 
based,  in  part,  on  the  risk,  the  respon- 
sibility, the  personal  sacrifice,  and  the 
family  disruption  that  they  will  expe- 
rience during  their  career.  Let  us  not 
mock  their  dedication  by  trying  to 
make  some  wild  proclamation  that  na- 
tional service  is  worth  some  percent- 
age of  combined  in-service  and  postser- 
vice benefit  of  military  service.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  stated  that  the  mili- 
tary receives  40  percent  more  benefits 
than  this  bill  will  offer  national  volun- 
teers. They  should,  Mr.  President; 
they  should.  In  fact,  they  should  re- 
ceive much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  quantify 
the  sacrifice  of  those  killed  in 
Panama?  Go  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
and  give  me  some  percentage  of  how 
much  more  they  were  paid.  Try  and 
compare  their  sacrifices  with  the  na- 
tional service  jobs  in  this  bill  and  tell 
me  that  it  is  worth  40  percent  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  is  a  very  professional,  very  dedi- 
cated and  very  necessary  part  of  our 
ability  to  protect  our  way  of  life.  The 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  a  career  force. 
Trying  to  compare  an  in-service  sti- 
pend of  the  national  service  volunteer 
program  with  the  compensation  of  our 
military  force  falls  short  of  logic  and 
understanding. 

To  use  military  in-service  benefits  to 
justify  this  bill's  obvious  shortcomings 
is  unfair  to  the  men  and  women  who 
daily  make  great  sacrifices  to  protect 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maryland  I  have  about  60  more 
seconds  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Go 
ahead. 

(Mr.  DODD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
wait  for  the  Senator  to  complete  his 
statement.  I  just  have  a  few  questions 


to  clarify  the  amendment  in  order  to 
respond  at  a  later  time.  The  questions 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  debate. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Good.  I  will  conclude 
very  soon,  and  I  will  look  forward  in 
trying  to  respond  to  the  questions  of 
my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  good 
reasons  to  change  this  bill  when  you 
look  at  the  impact  on  the  relationship 
to  young  Americans  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  But  about  all,  the  one  decisive 
reason  that  I  base  this  amendment  on 
is  fairness.  It  is  unfair  to  provide 
greater  benefits  for  people  participat- 
ing in  this  bill's  National  Service  Pro- 
gram, as  worthy  as  that  program  is 
than  the  young  Americans  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy, 
or  Coast  Guard,  in  the  Active  and  Re- 
serve Forces  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  question  we  should  ask  our- 
selves is  are  we  going  to  provide  Amer- 
ican youth  more  in  post-service  bene- 
fits for  national  service  than  those 
serving  their  country  in  the  military? 

I  believe  that  this  disparity  needs  to 
be  rectified  and  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  make  sure  that  at 
least  equal  benefits  are  provided  for 
those  who  serve  in  the  military  as 
those  who  will  engage  in  the  very 
worthwhile  and  important  endeavor  of 
national  service. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Since  we  dispensed 
with  the  reading  of  the  amendment,  is 
it  in  the  Senator's  amendment;  does 
he  drop  the  ability  for  that  voucher  to 
be  used,  not  only  drop  the  ability  to 
use  that  voucher  toward  first  time 
homeownership?  In  the  original  bill 
the  voucher  either  part  time  or  full 
time  could  be  used  to  reduce  student 
debt  or  as  a  kind  of  housing  or  nest 
egg  first  time  homeownership.  Does 
the  Senator  drop  the  housing  part? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  If  I  may  respond  to 
my  friend  from  Maryland,  yes,  it  does. 
If  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
like  to  revise  her  legislation  so  that 
those  who  presently  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary receive  that  benefit  of  a  first 
home  nest  egg  as  she  describe  it,  then 
it  would  certainly  be  something  that  I 
could  support.  But  again  I  go  back  to 
the  fairness  issue.  I  am  sure  that  those 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
military  also  deserve  every  consider- 
ation to  have  that  nest  egg  as  well. 

My  answer  is  yes,  it  does  preclude 
that. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  promised  the  Sen- 
ator I  will  not  use  the  questions  to 
debate.  I  will  make  those  comments 
later. 

Those  wonderful,  gallant  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  military  do 
have  access  to  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion mortgages  upon  completion  of  the 
military  with  no  downpayment  even 
though  the  administration  is  currently 


circulating  an  idea  to  change  the  re- 
quirements for  VA  mortgages  requir- 
ing a  substantial  down  payment,  and  I 
look  forward  to  joining  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  destroying  such  an 
unpatriotic  idea. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  we  could 
just  then  think  of  this:  What  would  be 
then  the  voucher  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
what  would  then  be  the  voucher  re- 
ceived for  full-time  service  and  part- 
time  service  under  the  community 
service  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, the  actual  dollar  amount?  It  is  a 
complicated  formula,  and  I  am  not 
very  good  at  that. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  First  of  all,  as  far  as 
the  veterans  eligible  for  home  loans, 
as  the  Senator  points  out,  first,  they 
have  to  qualify  for  that.  Second  of  all. 
many  veterans  would  attest  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  exactly  a  good  deal  given 
the  interest  on  the  home  loan  mort- 
gages are  up  to  10  percent  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  them  going  higher. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  restate  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  that  as 
part  of  the  national  ser\ice  voluntary 
program.  I  would  certainly  be  support- 
ive of  changing  her  legislation  to  in- 
clude those  same  benefits  which  our 
veterans  now  receive  rather  than  cut  it 
out  for  all. 

The  voucher,  as  outlined  in  my 
amendment,  would  result  in  $61.54  a 
week  $3,200  a  year  full  time. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Excuse  me.  With 
the  conversations  going  on.  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  hear.  How  much  a  year?  I 
could  not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  $3,200  a  year  for  full 
time.  $5,400  total  for  part  time. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Excuse  me:  $3,200 
for  the  full  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Of  course,  that  is 
taxable  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Or  is  it  tax  exempt? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  would  be  nontax- 
able, just  like  the  veterans  VA  loan. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  In  the  course  of 
our  amending  the  legislation  and  in 
the  process  of  conciliation  with  the 
others  concerned  about  it.  we  dropped 
the  tax-exempt  status.  But  anyway 
what  would  be  the  part-time  voucher? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  $5,400  per  year,  total. 

Ms.  MIKUISKI.  $5,000.  No.  I  am 
talking  about  that  part  of  the  bill 
modeled  on  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Excuse  me,  $900  a 
year,  part  time. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  $900. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  It  is  $900. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  $900  and  then  that 
is  taxable? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  As  I  informed  the  Sen- 
ator, not  taxable. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  nontaxable. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  clarifies  my  questions. 
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Let  me  restate,  if  I  might,  before  I 
give  up  the  floor,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  raise  the  benefits  of  those  in  the 
military  to  make  them  the  same  as  the 
part-time  or  full-time  national  service 
volunteers,  I  am  absolutely  totally  in 
favor  of  it.  But  again  I  would  restate 
unequivocally,  to  give  people,  as  won- 
derful and  as  admirable  as  the  work  is 
for  national  service  volunteers,  to  give 
them  larger  postservice  benefits  than 
those  who  serve  in  the  military  in  my 
view  is  something  that  has  to  be  recti- 
fied. Given  the  parameters  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  only  option  I  have  is  to.  of 
course,  have  an  amendment  which 
puts  them  on  an  equal  basis  for  post- 
service  benefits. 

I  would  eagerly  join  both  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  in 
seeking  to  increase  those  benefits  for 
our  men  and  women  in  the  military  as 
far  as  postservice  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. As  it  is,  the  only  option  I  have 
on  this  amendment  is  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  at  least  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  so  far  as  postservice  bene- 
fits are  concerned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Nunn,  is  intending  to 
come  over  to  the  floor  shortly  and  has 
been  necessarily  detained.  But  he  has 
announced  his  strong  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  outlined  very 
briefly  the  reasons  for  that.  I  would 
like  to  bring  those  issues  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  Sena- 
tors' attention  to  these  observations. 

He  opposes  the  simendment  of  Sena- 
tor McCain  lowering  the  voucher 
levels  for  post-service  benefits  and  re- 
quiring that  the  post-service  benefit 
for  national  service  be  no  greater  than 
the  post-service  benefit  for  military 
service  under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
about  national  service  and  military 
service  bring  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

First,  while  military  service  is  one 
form  of  national  service,  we  must  also 
remember  that  it  is  different  from 
most  other  forms  of  national  service 
because  of  the  sacrifices  we  ask  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  military. 

As  we  have  seen  recently  in  Panama, 
mihtary  members  live  with  the  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  sent  into 
combat  auid  asked  to  risk  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

Second,  for  several  reasons  military 
members  should  receive  more  compen- 
sation than  we  give  to  people  who  per- 
form other  forms  of  national  service. 

Military  service  involves  greater 
risks  to  the  individual. 

The  military  services  must  be  able  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  high 
quality  youth  into  service. 

And  finally,  any  national  service  pro- 
gram should  assist  the  Department  of 


Defense  in  recruiting  young  people  to 
enter  the  military,  and  not  compete 
with  the  military  services  recruiting 
efforts. 

The  national  service  demonstration 
programs  in  this  bill  recognize  these 
important  aspects  of  the  relationship 
between  military  service  and  other 
forms  of  national  service. 

Senator  McCain  is  concerned  that 
the  postservice  benefit  for  some 
people  in  the  national  service  demon- 
stration programs  could  be  higher 
than  the  postservice  benefits  for  some 
military  members  under  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill. 

Under  S.  1430  as  amended  this  could 
happen  in  some  instances.  But  this 
concern  misses  a  key  point:  The  over- 
all compensation  for  military  service— 
the  combination  of  inservice  and  post- 
.service  benefits  is  substantially  higher 
for  military  service  than  the  overall 
compensation  for  civilian  national 
service. 

This  includes  the  basic  pay,  the  re- 
tirement pay.  disability  benefits, 
health  care  in  service  and  after  serv- 
ice, preferential  hiring  as  veterans, 
housing  allowances,  group  insurance, 
veterans  home  loans,  spousal  employ- 
ment preference,  and  day  care  pro- 
grams. 

The  in-service  compensation  for  full- 
lime  military  service  is  more  than  two 
times  greater  than  the  level  of  in-serv- 
ice compensation  for  full-time  national 
service  participants. 

The  postservice  educational  benefit 
for  most  2-year  enlistees  in  the  mili- 
tary is  $9,000,  which  includes  a  $1,200 
contribution  by  the  member. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  overall 
compensation  — in-service  pay  plus 
postservice  benefits— is  substantially 
higher  for  2  years  of  service  in  the 
military  than  it  is  for  2  years  of  civil- 
ian national  service. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  question 
is  to  compare  the  weekly  compensa- 
tion of  military  service  and  civilian  na- 
tional service. 

A  2-year  enlistee  in  the  military  re- 
ceives an  average  of  $287  a  week  in 
compensation.  The  value  of  his  post 
service  benefit  is  worth  $86  per  week 
of  service,  for  a  total  weekly  compen- 
sation of  $373. 

A  2-year  civilian  national  service  par- 
ticipant receives  about  $162  per  week. 
The  value  of  his  postservice  benefit  is 
$96  per  week  of  service,  for  a  total  of 
$258,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  total  compensation  of  his 
military  counterpart. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  even  more  dra- 
matic in  the  part-time  service.  We 
have  worked  very  carefully  to  ensure 
that  the  national  service  demonstra- 
tion programs  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  recruiting  pro- 
grams for  the  military  service.  The 
overall  compensation  in  service  pay 
plus  deferred  postservice  benefits  is 
much  higher  for  full-time  and  part- 


time  military  service  than  it  is  for  full- 
time  and  part-time  civilian  national 
service. 

Mr.  President,  these  numbers  have 
been  calculated  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  as  reviewed  all  of 
these  various  items.  It  reviewed  in 
great  detail  the  McCain  amendment. 
For  that  reason  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Comittee  believes  very 
strongly  that  our  program  presents  no 
competition  really  for  the  GI  bill 
which  he  has  also  supported.  He  has 
revised  his  own  program  in  a  very  sig- 
nificant way  to  try  and  ensure  that  it 
would  not. 

We  have  reviewed  very,  very  careful- 
ly the  comparison  of  the  total  benefit 
package.  We  will  submit  those  items 
for  the  Record.  But  they  indicate,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  total  package 
versus  both  the  full-time  and  part- 
time  national  service  are  not  even 
comparable  to  the  kind  of  benefit 
package  that  is  included  in  the  mili- 
tary. For  that  reason  we  are  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
seem  to  have  missed  something  in  this 
bill.  I  just  heard  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts pointing  out  the  value  of  ci- 
vilian national  service  at  $231  a  week. 
I  thought  this  was  a  bill  about  volun- 
tarism. 

I  noticed  that  the  report  on  the  bill 
starts  off:  "Background  and  Need. 
Service  to  others  is  an  ideal  that  has 
served  America  well  throughout  histo- 
ry." Then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about 
John  Winthrop,  the  first  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
who  captured  the  idea  of  voluntarism 
in  words  that  still  ring  true  three-and 
one-half  centuries  later. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  see  that  people  who 
are  in  the  armed  services,  not  people 
who  go  home  at  night  as  they  do  in  ci- 
vilian national  service— the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  forgot  to  mention 
those  going  home  at  night— are  treat- 
ed equally.  When  you  are  in  the  serv- 
ice you  are  away  from  your  family, 
you  are  away  from  your  home.  It  is  a 
difficult,  different  thing  altogether. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  says 
is  that  the  benefits  to  people  who  are 
essentially  volunteers  should  not  be 
greater  in  any  sense  or  in  any  aspect 
than  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
people  who  have  been  in  the  Armed 
Services  of  the  United  States,  Young 
men  and  women  who  get  involved,  un- 
fortunately, from  time  to  time,  in  ac- 
tivities that  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy, 
as  was  mentioned,  most  recently  in 
Panama. 

Then  I  hear  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land talk  about  the  home  mortgage. 
As  I  understand  this  bill,  there  is  some 


mortgage  credit  given,  some  monetary 
credit  that  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house.  As  I  recall  I  had  a 
VA  guarantee  on  my  first  mortgage, 
they  did  not  give  me  anything.  I  took 
out  a  rather  long  mortgage  and  paid 
the  going  rate  and  I  had  to  qualify. 
None  of  these  things  apply  to  the  civil- 
ian national  ser\ice  person.  There  are 
some  great  differences  here,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona's  amendment  is 
very  much  in  order.  There  are  differ- 
ences just  in  the  nature  of  what 
people  are  being  called  on  to  do. 

As  I  look  at  this  report,  the  next  sen- 
tence after  what  I  read  begins.  'In  this 
spirit,  volunteers  have  served  the 
Nation  in  times  of  crisis— in  war.  de- 
pression, national  disaster." 

All  throughout  this  report,  Mr. 
President,  it  talks  about  voluntarism. 
And  now  I  am  told  that  individuals 
will  receive  more  benefits  in  this  bill 
than  if  they  leave  their  homes  and 
serve  in  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
country.  This  bill  is  about  setting  up 
some  compensation  to  compensate  vol- 
unteers. What  this  amendment  is 
about  is  that  these  volunteers  should 
not  receive  greater  benefits  in  any  way 
than  the  people  who  serve  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  difference  is,  in  my  judgment, 
very  meaningful.  There  is  a  postser- 
vice benefit  differential  between  this 
bill  and  the  current  Montgomery  GI 
bill  that  really  is  the  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be.  Some  of  those  things  have 
been  pointed  out  by  my  friend  from 
Arizona. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  gives  full-time 
community  service  volunteers  postser- 
vice benefit  of  $10,000.  The  GI  bill  au- 
thorizes only  a  $10,800  postservice 
education  voucher  for  a  serviceman  or 
woman,  of  which  the  volunteer  has  to 
put  up  $1,200  of  his  own.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  pointed  out. 

Community  service  volunteers  under 
this  bill  are  only  required  to  serve  for 
2  years  to  qualify  for  their  benefit,  the 
military  volunteer  must  serve  3.  4,  or  6 
years.  I  mean,  there  are  some  great 
differences. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  well  founded  and  it  should 
be  adopted.  This  bill  is  going  to  under- 
write voluntarism,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  in  my  judgment. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
says  that  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  should  at  least  receive  the 
same  amount  of  benefits  that  these  so- 
called  volunteers  get,  he  is  told  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  inservice 
benefits— and  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
counted  the  uniforms  and  the  food 
and  the  housing  in  figuring  the  inserv- 
ice benefits— that  the  inservice  bene- 
fits are  more  for  servicemen  than  they 
are  for  civilian  national  service  volun- 
teers. "Volunteers,"  I  emphasize  again, 
community  service  volunteers.  They 
can  use  their  postservice  vouchers  for 
education  costs,  or  to  forgive  previous 


student  loans,  or  for  the  down  pay- 
ment on  a  first  home.  The  military 
volunteers  may  use  their  vouchers 
only  for  education  costs. 

Under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  mili- 
tary volunteers  serve  3  to  6  years,  do  a 
boot  camp,  move  to  wherever  the  mili- 
tary assigns  them  and  they  do  not 
come  home  at  night.  They  are  subject 
to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice and  face  the  real  possibility  that 
they  will  risk  life  and  limb  to  protect 
vital  U.S.  interests. 

Under  S.  1430.  national  service  vol- 
unteers, would  serve  for  2  years,  stay 
at  home,  work  40  hours  a  week,  suffer 
no  grave  hardships,  encounter  no  risks 
to  life  and  limb,  essentially  endure  no 
interruption  of  lifestyle,  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  For  this,  they  receive  a 
$10,000  voucher  for  their  education  or 
for  their  first  home. 

Clearly,  many  will  ask:  What  should 
I  do?  Should  I  go  into  community  serv- 
ice or  military  service?  Many  recruits 
are  armed  service  volunteers  because 
of  the  postservice  educational  benefits. 
Many  of  my  constituents  have  told  me 
they  enter  the  service  so  they  can, 
indeed,  get  a  postservice  educational 
benefit. 

For  example.  70  percent  of  the  Army 
rangers  who  served  in  Grenada  were 
enrolled  in  the  Army  college  fund. 
Better  benefits  will  make  community 
service  more  attractive  to  those  re- 
cruits than  military  service.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  just  plain  wrong.  It  will 
impose  additional  burdens  on  our  mili- 
tary recruiters. 

Call  a  local  recruiting  station  and 
ask  them  what  S.  1430  would  do  to 
their  ability  to  recruit  quality  high 
school  graduates  to  our  armed  serv- 
ices. Clearly,  this  bill  would  become 
well  known  in  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  country  and  do  a  great 
disservice  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
recruit  graduates  to  our  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Some  argue  that  the  manpower  pool 
from  which  the  military  and  national 
service  would  recruit  is  so  large  that 
both  services  would  enjoy  adequate 
levels  of  recruits.  They  argue  that 
there  are  30  million  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  the  recruiting  age  group  for 
both  these  services.  Since  title  III  is 
mainly  a  demonstration  program,  it 
should  have  no  impact  on  military  re- 
cruiting. 

But,  subtract  from  the  30  million  all 
those  who  are  not  mentally,  physical- 
ly, or  morally  qualified  and  fit  for 
military  service.  Subtract  high  school 
graduates  who  go  immediately  on  to 
college.  Consider  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  military  recruits  enlist  within  1 
year  of  high  school  graduation  and 
most  are  males.  Then  the  real  popula- 
tion for  military  recruits  shrinks  to 
about  1  million,  perhaps  somewhat 
more,  but  around  1  million. 


Even  if  military  recruiting  goals  are 
reduced  from  300,000  to  225.000  to  cor- 
respond to  the  reductions  in  Armed 
Forces  manpower  from  2.1  to  1.8  mil- 
lion, the  military  must  still  recruit  one 
out  of  every  four  qualified  high  school 
graduates.  Community  service  be- 
comes considerably  more  attractive 
when  you  can  slay  at  home,  and  re- 
ceive benefits  that  apply  to  education 
that  are  as  meaningful  or  more  mean- 
ingful, indeed  that  are  more  flexible 
than  the  types  of  benefits  that  are  of- 
fered to  people  who  go  into  the  ser\'- 
ice. 

The  military  recruiters  are  going  to 
have  their  problem.s.  We  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  recruit  the  exceptional 
volunteers  that  comprise  today's 
armed  services. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
recruiting  people  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. At  that  time  people  in  the  armed 
services  simply  were  not  being  paid 
enough. 

When  I  came  to  the  U..S.  Senate, 
half  a  million  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents qualified  for  food  stamps.  We  do 
not  want  to  return  to  that  once  again. 

This  bill  would  not  necessarily 
return  us  to  it.  but  why  create  a  com- 
petitive situation  that  would  under- 
mine recruitment  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices? Why  create  a  situation  where  one 
gets  paid  for  volunteering?  Volunteer- 
ing goes  right  back  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony.  It  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  our 
country. 

I  have  been  the  head  of  many  volun- 
teer organizations.  For  3  years,  I  was 
the  head  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety in  Minnesota.  For  3  years,  I  was 
the  head  of  the  Kidney  Foundation  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  for  a 
year.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Mental  Health  Association.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  worked  with  volunteers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  volunteers 
should  be  paid,  but  if  they  are,  their 
benefits  should  not  be  better  than 
those  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  Ameri- 
ca's armed  ser\ices,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
McCain  amendment,  yet  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  the  very  fine  points 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as 
he  outlined  the  rather  substantial  sac- 
rifice that  military  service  calls  for 
from  our  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  career  in 
the  United  States  military  is  hard,  is 
arduous,  and  there  can  be  no  compen- 
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sation    adequate    to    meet    those    de 
mands  often  placed  upon  them. 

We  salute  the  U.S.  military,  and  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues,  as  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  this  bill,  there 
is  no  intention  in  any  way  to  under 
mine  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  military  to 
both  recruit  and  retain  adequate  per 
sonnel,  either  now  or  in  the  future. 

Our  commitment  is  to  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, and  that  is  why  so  many  of  us 
have  been  aggressive  in  supporting  the 
Montgomery  bill,  and  also  adequate 
funding  in  appropriations  for  veterans 
benefits  that  I  will  comment  on  in  a 
minute  or  two. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  our 
bill,  the  current  Kennedy-Mikulski- 
Nunn  bill  does,  is  actually  do  a  demon- 
stration project,  which  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  like. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that,  by 
the  way,  will  only  be  authorized  for  2 
years.  We  are  talking  about  a  bill, 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  per- 
haps does  not  realize,  is  only  author- 
ized for  2  years,  and  we  have  to  au- 
thorize it.  If.  in  the  course  of  that  2- 
year  period,  we  see  a  drastic  slump  in 
military  recruitment,  we  can  jettison 
the  bill.  That  is  No.  1. 

Second,  if  the  bill  continues  along 
the  demonstration  proposal,  we  are 
talking  about  35  States  over  a  5-year 
period. 

I  bring  out  the  significance  of  this 
because,  in  order  to  participate,  a  Gov 
emor  must  submit  a  plan.  No  Gover- 
nor is  going  to  submit  a  plan  that  neg- 
atively impacts  upon  the  military  and. 
in  the  course  of  the  first  18  months. 
we  will  again  know  the  consequences 
of  this  in  terms  of  this  demonstration 
project  over  a  5-year  period.  That  is 
why  we  will  find  out  what  its  impact 
is.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  negative 
consequence  because  of  the  way  we 
have  carefully  designed  this  bill. 

Let  me  go  to  this  much-criticized 
voucher  program  and  what  really  the 
men  and  women  who  participate  in 
this  will  actually  get. 

First,  for  those  who  participate  on  a 
full-time  basis,  either  in  Peace  Corps, 
in  VISTA,  a  conser\ation  corps,  or  so 
on.  they  will  get  a  $5,000  taxable  bene- 
fit. They  will  go  away  from  their 
home:  they  will  live  in  Bangladesh; 
they  will  work  in  South  Africa;  they 
will  work  in  neighborhoods  that  are  as 
terrorizing  as  any  foreign  country  that 
they  could  ever  work  in  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  For  that,  there  will  be  a  skimpy 
subsistence  level  with  no  other 
backup.  For  that,  yes.  they  will  receive 
a  $5,000  voucher.  And  then,  whatever 
full-time  program  they  participate  in. 
they  will  leave  with  their  heads  up 
high,  but  they  will  not  leave  with  their 
pockets  filled.  There  will  be  no  other 
benefit  than  this  one-time-only  vouch- 
er. 

For  the  part-timers  who  live  at 
home.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  $2,000 
voucher,  and  it  is  presumed  the  young 


men  and  women  will  be  working  in  the 
community  as  well  as  volunteering. 
We  are  going  to  ask  two  weekends  a 
month  out  of  them,  or  the  time  equiv- 
alent, plus  two  weekends  during  the 
summer.  At  9  hours  a  week,  with  the 
$900  voucher  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, it  is  going  to  come  out  to  some- 
thing like  $1.91  an  hour.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  kids  can  do  better  selling 
shoes  at  a  mall  than  they  can  deliver- 
mg  weekend  Meals  on  Wheels  under 
this  program. 

That  IS  not  the  point  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  point  of  the  program  is  to 
give  a  jump  start  to  these  young  men 
and  women.  By  the  way,  if  they  pay 
ta.xes  in  the  15-percent  bracket,  this 
voucher  will  come  in  at  $1,800,  and, 
also,  under  the  urging  of  Senator 
Hatch  and  our  Republican  colleagues, 
we  have  made  it  even  more  flexible. 
Mr.  President,  because  a  Governor  can 
submit  a  State  plan  making  the  vouch- 
er lower  as  long  as  it  is  not  below  a 
year's  tuition  cost  in  his  own  public 
college. 

So  we  think  we  are  not  creating  a 
bill  that  is  a  new  pot  of  gold  for 
people.  We  also  do  not  think  that  that 
in  any  way  is  a  di.straction  to  the  men 
and  women  who  want  to  serve  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Two  last  points  on  housing.  Mr. 
President,  not  every  kid  in  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  go  to  college.  Not  every 
kid  in  this  country  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Not  everybody  wants  to  work  on 
a  Ph.D.  or  get  a  law  degree.  What 
many  of  them  want  to  do  is  go  to  our 
technical  schools  and.  in  the  end.  they 
want  to  volunteer.  They  want  to  be 
voluntary  firefighters  in  rural  areas, 
where  we  are  running  a  shortfall;  they 
want  to  build  houses  for  habitat  for 
their  community,  like  Garrett  County 
that  has  the  severest  housing  shortage 
of  any  part  of  my  State.  While  they 
are  going  to  the  Garrett  Community 
College,  they  might  not  have  a  tuition 
bill,  but  through  their  own  sweat 
equity,  they  might  want  to  accumulate 
that  nest  egg  for  first-home  benefits. 

This  takes  me  to  veterans'  benefits. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  right,  the 
veterans'  package  has,  indeed,  been 
austere.  I  chair  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies.  I  had  to  go  against 
the  whole  White  House  and  OMB  to 
squeeze  more  money  to  put  money 
into  veterans'  health  care,  and  they 
deserve  it,  and  they  deserve  more.  I 
am  glad  the  President  this  year  is 
catching  up  with  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress of  last  year. 

We  are  taking  a  look  at  the  veterans 
housing  programs  and  the  VA  mort- 
gage. While  we  are  seeing  how  we  can 
strengthen  them  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  out  comes  this  new 
ad  out  of  the  administration  to  want 
downpayments  from  our  veterans. 
Sure,  some  of  them  might  not  qualify, 
but  most  would.  I  want  to  work  with 


any  and  all  in  this  U.S.  Senate  to  im- 
prove veterans'  benefits.  But  do  not 
penalize  the  good  kids  who  are  going 
to  want  to  do  national  service  because 
there  are  potholes  in  the  current  Vet- 
erans Administration  program.  Let  us 
not  make  two  wrongs  to  make  a  right. 
And  at  the  same  time,  I  do  believe  the 
veterans'  package  is  substantially 
better  than  one  would  indicate. 

At  the  same  time,  our  kids  in  civilian 
service  will  not  get  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  jobs,  and  they  should  not. 
They  should  not  qualify  for  a  VA 
mortgage,  and  they  will  not.  They  will 
not  qualify  for  veterans  health  care 
and  a  variety  of  other  things,  but  that 
is  OK.  They  will  perhaps  learn  the 
habits  of  the  heart,  and,  with  the 
skimpy  voucher  we  provide  them, 
maybe  they  can  go  on  having  access  to 
the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  conclude 
with  one  fact.  There  is  a  new  study 
out  in  Washington  that  talks  about 
how  25  percent  of  the  black  men  are 
now  in  prison.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  black  men  are  now  in  prison. 
There  are  more  black  men  in  prison 
than  there  are  in  colleges.  That  is  a 
heartbreaking  circumstance. 

I  want  to  say  yes  to  the  kids  who  say 
no  to  drugs,  no  to  getting  pregnant, 
who  want  to  make  something  out  of 
their  lives.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  op- 
portunity for  that  75  percent  who  see 
no  opportunities  for  them,  and  I  hope 
we  defeat  the  McCain  amendment. 
Honor  our  military  in  the  veterans  and 
defense  programs,  but  let  us  also 
honor  the  volunteers  in  this  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
just  take  a  couple  of  moments  here  to 
indicate  to  the  membership  effectively 
what  we  are  talking  about  with  this 
part  of  the  program.  Basically,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  that  the  sti- 
pend for  those  who  are  going  to  volun- 
teer for  full-time  service  is  effectively 
the  poverty  wage.  That  troubles  some 
when  you  calculate  it  and  find  out 
how  much  it  is  a  week.  It  bothers  some 
to  say  we  have  volunteers,  and  we  are 
truly  paying  them  a  poverty  wage. 
Some  Members  of  this  body  think  that 
any  remuneration— even  for  those  in 
full  time  service  that  lasts  a  year— is 
too  much.  I  disagree.  Anybody  who 
commits  a  year  should  get  some  mini- 
mal living  allowance. 

What  we  are  telling  these  people  is 
simply  this;  if  you  are  willing  to  spend 
an  extended  period  of  time  involved  in 
community  service  at  basically  a  pov- 
erty wage  for  a  period  of  time,  that  at 
the  end  of  that  service— some  modest 
resources  may  be  available  to  help 
them  meet  college  costs  or  to  help 
them  purchase  a  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  who  think  service  should  only  be 
available  to  those  with  resources  to 
volunteer.  Who  are  going  to  be  those 
people?  It  is  just  going  to  be  the  very 


wealthy.  Our  proposal  provides  a  small 
stipend  and  vouchers  to  enable  young 
people  to  do  this.  Our  proposal  also 
recognizes  that  an  education  benefit  is 
something  that  benefits  not  only  the 
individual  but  also  benefits  the  coun- 
try as  well. 

I  see  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has 
worked  extremely  hard  and  long  on 
this  bill.  He  has  been  a  real  leader  in 
the  development  of  this  proposal.  He 
has  commented  that  the  full  time 
service  participant  would  get  60  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  going  to  a  military 
enlistee.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  listen 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  whose  proposal  we  are  ad- 
dressing at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, I  thank  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to.  first,  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  If  we 
want  nobody  but  the  rich  people  or 
the  upperclass  in  this  country  to  vol- 
unteer, then  let  us  kill  this  bill  and  go 
on  about  our  business  and  hope  we 
will  have  rich  people  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  spend  their  time  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  the  job  we  need  in 
social  services. 

This  bill  has  a  different  philosophy 
and  a  different  concept.  This  bill  says 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there— middle-income  people,  lower 
income  people,  and  even  poor  people— 
who  would  like  to  do  something  for 
their  community.  They  would  also  like 
to  get  an  education  and  be  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  society. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  fo- 
cused on  it.  but  we  have  had  a  25-per- 
cent decrease  in  low-income  students 
going  to  college  since  1985,  including 
minorities  but  not  limited  to  minori- 
ties—something like  a  25-percent  de- 
crease at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  get  more  competitive  in  our 
society  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
world. 

Before  I  say  why  I  am  against  the 
McCain  amendment,  which  I  am  op- 
posed to— I  vigorously  oppose  the 
amendment— let  me  talk  about  a 
couple  of  things  on  which  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  because  the 
philosophy  behind  the  amendment  is 
something  with  which  I  think  we  all 
agree. 

The  philosophy  is  that  the  military 
ought  to  be  paid  more  than  people  in 
these  jobs  we  are  now  making  avail- 
able for  civil  and  community  service.  I 
agree  with  that.  The  military  takes 
risks  that  civilians  do  not  take.  In 
Panama,  we  had  people  in  the  military 
down  there  who  not  only  risked  their 
lives  but  who  gave  their  lives.  So  I  do 
not  think  anyone  quarrels  with  that 
principle.  The  military  should  be  paid 
more,  substantially  more  than  people 
who  are  serving  in  community-based 


activities,  although  they  are  also  serv- 
ing the  country,  and  we  should  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Military  service  must  be  able  to  at- 
tract sufficient  numbers  of  high-qual- 
ity youth  in  the  service.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  And  a  national  serv- 
ice program,  any  national  service  pro- 
gram should  take  into  account  the  re- 
cruiting capabilities  and  potentials  and 
problems  and  challenges  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  this  bill  does  that.  So  we  all 
agree  on  that  point. 

But  I  think  everyone  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  if  this  bill  passes  and  be- 
comes law,  2-year  enlistees  in  the  mili- 
tary will  be  receiving  31  percent  more 
than  these  people  in  these  jobs,  be- 
cause we  are  paying  them  very  low 
wages.  The  main  thing  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  stimulate  young  people  to 
serve  in  exchange  for  an  educational 
benefit. 

Now,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  passes,  you  can  wipe 
this  program  out  because  they  are  not 
going  to  get  enough  educational  bene- 
fit to  really  be  able  to  complete  their 
school  work  or  to  go  to  school,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  have  the  incentive  to 
get  people  to  go  into  very  low-income 
jobs  in  order  to  get  the  educational 
benefit. 

The  main  part  of  this  carrot  is  not 
the  wage  and  the  compensation.  The 
main  part  of  this  carrot  is  really  the 
educational  benefit.  What  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  says 
is  you  get  no  more  in  part  service  ben- 
efits than  2-year  enlistees  in  the  mili- 
tary are  getting.  But  what  he  does  not 
do  is  raise  the  wage  of  the  civilian  na- 
tional service  participant  to  compete 
with  that  military  wage.  And  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that  either,  because  we 
want  to  attract  people  who  are  inter- 
ested not  primarily  in  making  money 
but  primarily  interested  in  serving 
their  fellow  man  and  also  getting  an 
education.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  appeal  to. 

So  what  we  have  to  emphasize  to  our 
colleagues  is.  this  amendment  looks 
good  on  its  face  but  what  it  does  not 
tell  you  is  that  we  have  already  cali- 
brated that  differential  between  the 
military  and  this  civic  volunteer.  The 
military  will  be  making  31  percent 
more.  And  it  is  even  larger  than  that  if 
you  compare  the  part-time  volunteer 
with  the  part-time  reservist.  It  is  much 
more  than  that  because  the  part-time 
volunteer  does  not  get  paid  anything. 
Their  whole  compensation  is  in  the 
form  of  the  educational  voucher— they 
don't  receive  any  pay  while  they  are 
serving. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does  not  point 
out  that  there  are  much  larger  bene- 
fits available  in  the  military  than 
what  his  amendment  is  geared  to.  He 
has  geared  his  amendment  to  the  min- 
imum educational  benefit  in  the  mili- 


tary. He  has  not  geared  it  to  the  larger 
benefits  that  are  available. 

The  2-year  civil  volunteer  under  our 
program  would  be  able  to  get  about 
$10,000  in  educational  benefits.  A  2- 
year  volunteer  in  the  military,  normal 
program,  can  get  $9,000.  approximate- 
ly $9,000.  minus  $1,200  that  they  con- 
tribute themselves,  which  gets  down  to 
$7,800.  So  it  is  $7,800  versus  $10,000. 

But  guess  what?  If  that  same  mili- 
tary member  decides  he  wants  to  get 
more  educational  benefit  and  decides 
to  go  into  combat  arms  or  other  types 
of  endeavors,  they  can  get  $18,000  in 
benefits,  a  lot  higher  than  anybody 
can  qualify  for  under  this  program. 
But  he  does  not  address  that  because 
he  gears  his  amendment  simply  to  the 
lowest  benefits  that  are  available  if 
you  sign  up  for  scholarship.  And  if 
someone  serves  in  the  military  for  3 
years  and  decides  to  go  into  certain 
specialties  where  you  get  additional 
benefits,  they  can  get  up  to  $25,800. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  doing  here  is 
ostensibly  comparing  apples  to  apples 
in  this  amendment.  We  are  not  com- 
paring apples  to  apples  at  all.  We  are 
comparing  two  different  philosophies, 
two  different  programs  that  have  al- 
ready been  calibrated  but  have  been 
calibrated  by  paying  the  civic  volun- 
teer much  less  overall  than  we  pay  the 
military  counterpart. 

We  also  are  not  comparing  apples  to 
apples  in  terms  of  what  is  available  to 
the  military,  which  is  up  to  $18,000.  In 
fact  some  20.000  people  in  the  military 
get  supplemental  educational  benefits 
because  they  go  into  certain  critical 
skills. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  voted  dowTi  because  it.  in  effect,  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  al- 
ready said,  would  gut  this  program.  If 
you  do  not  want  the  program,  vote 
against  the  bill.  But  let  us  not  do  it  by 
the  back  door.  Let  us  not  kill  it  by 
making  it  so  low  in  terms  of  education- 
al benefits  that  we  defeat  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  get 
young  people  to  go  to  school  and  to 
further  their  education  and  to  help 
America  become  more  competitive. 

If  this  same  type  of  amendment  had 
applied  back  when  we  were  trying  to 
entice  people  into  the  military,  we 
never  would  have  signed  them  up.  We 
have  tried  to  make  the  military  much 
more  lucrative,  not  simply  by  educa- 
tional benefits  but  by  the  total  pay 
package.  I  do  not  think  anyone  ought 
to  be  deceived.  The  military  has  a 
total  package.  It  includes  all  sorts  of 
benefits,  including  housing  benefits, 
including  food  benefits,  including  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  not  part  of  this 
rather  austere  pilot  program.  So  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  vote  down 
the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly am  impressed  by  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman.  I 
hope  he  recognizes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  in  strong  disagree 
ment  with  many  of  the  points  he  just 
made,  including  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  points  out  major 
objections  which  clearly  refute  some 
of  the  statements  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  was 
making. 

In  the  words  of  the  Department  of 
Defense: 

This  legislation  appears  to  offer  signifi- 
cant competition  to  military  recruiting  in 
the  test  areas  without  recognizing  that  the 
national  imperative  of  the  military  recruit 
ing  objectives  be  met. 

The  legislation  appears  to  rely  upon 
flawed  test  designs  and  will  not  permit 
proper  assessment  of  national  impact.  The 
bill  fails  to  require  coordination  programs  of 
military  activities  likely  to  be  affected.  The 
bill  does  not  make  use  of  existing  resources 
when  counseling  potential  applicants  on 
service  opportunities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  states. 
Mr.  President,  that  "the  net  result  of 
this  legislation  is  to  tip  the  playing 
field,  particularly  military  recruiting 
programs,  at  a  distinct  disadvantage, 
with  which  I  obviously  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  fairness.  I 
thought  we  were  talking  about  induc- 
ing people  to  volunteer,  not  trying  to 
compete  on  a  salary  basis  with  men 
and  women  in  the  military,  who  are 
asked  to  risk  their  lives.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
simply  points  out  that  a  member  of 
the  military  is  paid  more  than  this  na- 
tional service  program.  That  certainly 
should  not  surprise  or  astound  anyone. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  benefits  post- 
service  for  national  service  would 
exceed  those  of  a  person  who  serves  in 
the  military  and  risks  his  life  or,  trag 
ically,  sacrifices  his  life  and  never  gets 
to  enjoy  those  benefits  with  which  we 
provide  him. 

Mr.  President,  equating  national 
service  to  military  and  the  fact  that  a 
member  of  the  military  is  paid  more.  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  us  would  see 
how  appropriate  that  is.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  deeply  concerned  about  tip- 
ping the  scales  against  the  military, 
and  that  is  why  they  oppose  the  bill. 

I  also  want  to  say  in  addition  to  that. 
Mr.  President,  that  $1.91  an  hour  for 
volunteer  work,  although  low.  may  not 
be  entirely  inappropriate  if  we  are 
talking  about  people  who  are  volun- 
teers and  people  who  are  going  to  re- 
ceive substantial  posteducational  bene- 
fits. 

The  distinguished  chairman  points 
out  about  large  amounts  of  money  for 
posteducation  benefits  for  certain 
numbers  in  the  military.  He  fails  to 
point  out  that  these  are  very,  very  lim 
ited  programs.  They  target  programs. 
They  target  scarce  and  demanding 
skills  that   are   used   to   manage   the 


force.  The  majority  of  those  that 
enter  the  military  have  a  Montgomery 
GI  bill  benefit  of  $10,800  of  which  the 
service  man  or  woman  is  required  to 
contribute  $1,200.  I  might  point  out 
there  is  no  contribution  on  the  part  of 
any  of  these  national  service  volun- 
teers to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
posteducation  benefits  that  are  provid- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  like  to  go 
home  to  the  VFW  post  or  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or  the  DAV  and  tell  those 
veterans  who  have  served  and  sacri- 
ficed that  we  now  have  a  program  that 
is  going  to  provide  greater  benefits  to 
people  who  do  not  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
level  the  playing  field.  I  am  not  even 
seeking  less  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  national  service.  I  am  asking  for 
equal  and  equitable  and  level  playing 
field  numbers  for  those  who  engage  in 
national  service  as  well  as  those  who 
engage  in  service  in  the  military  and 
defense  of  this  Nation  and  freedom. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  have  forgotten  the 
reason  why  the  GI  bill  of  rights  educa- 
tion benefits  were  restored  a  decade 
ago?  Perhaps  some  have  forgotten  but 
I  remember  quite  vividly  during  the 
last  half  of  the  seventies  our  military 
was  falling  apart.  We  were  hearing  the 
most  dire  predictions  about  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Navy  particularly,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  Army,  to  fill  its  criti- 
cal skills.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
actually  beached  some  ships  because 
they  could  not  find  enough  qualified 
seamen  to  sail  them.  We  read  day 
after  day  reports  in  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  declining  education 
levels  of  military  personnel,  including 
those  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Air  Force. 

The  manuals  which  were  given  to 
soldiers  to  run  these  complicated  so- 
phisticated weapons,  and  we  should  re- 
member that  a  modern  tank  which  is 
operated  by  a  crew  of  high  school 
graduates  is  far  more  complicated 
than  the  World  War  II  airplane  for 
which  we  required  a  college  educated 
person  to  fly.  These  manuals  related 
to  sophisticated  complex  weapons 
were  being  written  down  from  12th 
grade  standard  English  down  to  8th 
grade  English. 

At  one  point,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly— I  do  not  think  I  have  for- 
gotten the  main  issue.  I  do  not  have 
the  statistics.  If  I  recall  correctly  at 
one  point  we  reached  the  point  where 
the  educational  achievement  of  re- 
cruits had  fallen  so  low  that  there 
really  was  a  growing  movement  to  re- 
instate the  draft. 

It  was  about  at  that  point  that  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  I  concluded 
something  had  to  be  done.  I  had  long 
believed  that  peacetime  conscription  is 
an  evil  that  should  be  avoided.  That 
conscription  is  a  great  imposition  on 


any  person  and  should  only  be  re- 
stored to  in  a  free  country  under  the 
most  extreme  circumstances— in  gener- 
al only  at  time  of  war. 

So  with  the  prospect  and  a  growing 
clamor  for  peacetime  conscription, 
ships  being  beached,  and  hollow  units 
showing  up  in  the  Army,  and  with  a 
trend  apparently  almost  irreversible  of 
the  least  capable  persons  being  the 
only  ones  who  would  seek  entry  into 
the  armed  services,  we  realized  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

People  like  Prof.  Charles  Moskos  of 
Northwestern  University  and  others 
came  forward  and  said  you  cannot 
buy.  or  spend  enough  in  salary  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  kind  of  people  in 
the  armed  services  you  want.  The  only 
way  that  we  could  think  of  to  do  so 
was  the  GI  bill  education  benefit  be- 
cause that  benefit  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  incentive  that  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  type  of  people  we  were 
seeking  to  bring  into  the  military;  that 
is,  the  upward  mobile  people  who 
would  be  attracted  not  so  much  by 
$10,  $50,  or  $100  a  month  more  in  pay 
but  who  would  have  a  tremendous  in- 
centive to  come  in  to  get  the  education 
benefit. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not 
reinstitute  the  GI  bill  benefits  for  any 
abstract  or  altruistic  reason.  We  did  it 
because  our  military  services  were 
crumbling,  crumbling  all  around  us. 
We  needed  to  do  so  to  attract  and  hold 
the  quality  of  people  that  we  needed 
in  the  service. 

How  has  it  worked  out?  The  answer 
is  as  Senators  know,  it  has  worked  out 
great.  It  has  fulfilled  everything  that 
we  expected  for  it.  The  military  serv- 
ices have  reported  to  us  over  and  over 
again  on  the  success  of  the  program. 
But  not  only  are  we  filling  the  num- 
bers that  we  need  of  new  recruits,  but 
we  are  attracting  and  holding  highly 
qualified,  capable  people  who  are  nec- 
essary to  make  a  modern  military  ma- 
chine function  properly.  So  the  pro- 
gram has  worked. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
if  we  fail  to  adopt  the  McCain  amend- 
ment we  are  just  asking  for  trouble.  I 
know  at  this  point  perhaps  the  mili- 
tary is  going  to  be  entering  a  period 
when  it  is  not  as  fashionable  as  it  was. 
Peace  is  breaking  out  all  over  the 
world.  It  appears  the  cold  war  is  over, 
and  in  effect  we  have  won  the  battle. 
So  it  is  natural  that  military  service  is 
not  going  to  be  as  popular,  as  glamor- 
ous, as  much  as  in  the  center  of  the 
limelight  as  it  is  at  times  of  great  ten- 
sion or  even  during  times  of  war. 

We  have  seen  that  before.  We  went 
through  it  in  the  thirties  with  disas- 
trous results  when  World  War  II  came 
along.  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  we  are 
going  to  do  that  again. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Senators  should  be  the  last  ones  to  fall 
for  that  kind  of  trendy  thinking.  This 


is  not  a  moment  to  undermine  the  at- 
tractiveness of  our  military  service  by 
offering  to  a  new  class  of  Federal  em- 
ployee, and  that  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  call  them  volun- 
teers, but  they  are  in  effect  a  new 
class  of  Federal  recipients,  at  least, 
whether  they  are  technically  employ- 
ees. To  undermine  the  GI  bill  benefits 
which  have  proven  to  be  a  successful 
recruiting  and  retention  program  by 
offering  right  out  of  the  box  some- 
thing that  is  more  attractive  to  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  volunteers  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  great  mistake. 

Whether  it  is  just  or  not  I  leave  to 
others  to  discuss,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, as  Senator  McCain  has  said,  that 
it  is  unfair.  Whether  or  not  we  are  of- 
fering enough  to  the  volunteers  I  leave 
to  others  to  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  offering  plenty. 

But  I  would  ask  Senators  to  consider 
as  they  think  of  this  amendment  the 
probable  practical  effect  on  our  ability 
to  recruit  and  hold  highly  qualified 
people  in  the  military.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  urgent,  compelling  reason 
for  us  to  fool  around  with  the  program 
that  is  working  well  or  to  set  up  in 
competition  with  it  something  which 
will  make  it  less  attractive. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
before  us  today  because  of  my  concern 
for  Americans  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  proposed  bill.  Americans  whose 
interests  are  directly  and  indirectly  af- 
fected by  its  provisions.  I  speak  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  America's  vet- 
erans. 

The  Congress  expresses  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  long  insisted  that  the 
unique  hardships  and  risks  of  military 
service  be  recognized  by  appropriate 
benefits  for  those  who  have  served. 

Those  benefits.  Mr.  President,  have 
frequently  blazed  a  path  for  programs 
to  serve  nonveterans. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
was  no  generally  available  program  of 
low.  or  no.  down  payment  long-term 
mortgage  finance.  The  VA  home  loan 
guarantee  program  demonstrated  the 
benefit  of  such  a  program  and  started 
this  country  down  the  path  to  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  homeowners. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  were  lim- 
ited. But  then  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  America  were  flooded  with 
veterans  making  use  of  the  GI  bill. 
This  country  has  never  been  the  same. 
Most  Americans  can  only  dream  of 
the  safety  net  which  would  be  provid- 
ed by  a  guaranteed  minimum  income. 
Wartime  veterans  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older,  or  who  are  disabled,  from 
any  cause,  enjoy  such  a  safety  net.  A 
VA  pension  will  pay  them  the  differ- 
ence between  their  actual  income  and 
$6,767  per  year. 


This  year,  VA  will  provide  free  impa- 
tient hospital  treatment  to  over  1.1 
million  veterans  and,  in  addition, 
almost  23  million  outpatient  visits. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  veter- 
ans benefits  now  have  parallels  avail- 
able to  non-veterans.  But  never  has 
the  comparison  been  so  direct,  or  un- 
favorable, as  that  between  the  benefits 
proposed  in  title  III  of  this  bill  and 
those  available  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

A  young  person  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  desiring  post-service  education 
benefits  must  elect  to  endure,  during 
the  first  12  months  of  service,  a  $100 
per  month  salary  reduction. 

This  service  member  must  then  suc- 
cessfully complete  his  or  her  enlist- 
ment and  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
charge to  receive  benefits.  The  basic 
benefit  for  3  years  military  service  is 
$300  per  month  for  36  months  or 
$10,800.  The  basic  benefit  for  a  2-year 
enlistment  is  $250  per  month  or 
$9,000. 

In  comparison,  a  2-year  volunteer 
participating  in  the  title  III  pilot  pro- 
gram would  receive  vouchers  valued  at 
$10,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
evaluate  the  effect  on  recruiting 
should  a  program  similar  to  the  title 
III  pilot  become  law.  I  admit  that  it 
defies  commonsense  to  expect  that 
there  would  be  no  adverse  impact. 

My  concern,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is  to 
America's  veterans.  I  believe  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  congressional  judgment  on  the 
relative  worth,  and  the  relative  hard- 
ship, of  military  and  domestic  service. 
Frankly,  I  cant  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment that  this  bill  would  make. 

Based  on  the  benefits  provided,  this 
bill  values  domestic  service  more 
highly  than  military  service.  I  agree 
that  hospital,  literacy,  and  other  do- 
mestic tasks  are  of  value.  But,  their 
value  pales  against  the  value  of  the 
freedom  secured  and  defended  by  the 
members  of  our  armed  services.  We 
are  currently  basking  in  the  warm 
glow  of  a  world  apparently  liberated 
from  a  cold  war. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  forget  that 
liberation  was  in  large  measure  se- 
cured by  the  service  of  young  men  and 
women  who  endured  difficult  service 
to  ensure  that  our  adversaries  knew 
there  was  no  viable  armed  solution  to 
the  inevitable  internal  contradictions 
of  communism. 

Incredibly,  based  on  the  benefits 
provided,  this  bill  places  a  higher  pre- 
mium on  domestic  service  than  mili- 
tary service. 

This  would  be  the  case  even  though 
a  domestic  service  volunteer  could  live 
at  home,  eat  'mom's  home  cooking,  " 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  or  her 
friends  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  or 
her  hometown.  A  service  member  lives 


on  a  ship  or  in  barracks,  eats  messhall 
chow,  has  an  NCO  to  keep  him  in  line 
and  endures  the  hardship  of  remote 
bases  or  long  deployments.  And,  of 
course,  a  service  member  is  committed 
to  follow,  without  question  or  hesita- 
tion, orders  which  may  lead  to  death 
or  injury. 

Mr.  President,  the  relative  benefits, 
hardship,  and  commitment  of  domes- 
tic service  and  military  service  are  not 
consistent  with  the  relative  rewards  of 
the  benefits  which  would  be  provided 
should  this  bill  become  law.  The  Con- 
gress could  respond  by  initiating  a  bid- 
ding war  for  the  services  of  America's 
youth.  I  submit  that  a  better  course 
would  be  to  put  domestic  service  back 
on  a  true  volunteer  basis.  We  do  not 
need  to  create  what  would,  in  reality, 
be  a  new  domestic  publicly  funded 
jobs  program. 

We  didn't  provide  veterans'  benefits 
to  those  who  served  in  the  WPA.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  provide  them  to 
the  participants  in  the  public  works 
program  proposed  by  this  bill. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
brief  word.  I  listened  carefully  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado.  I  know  how 
hard  he  is  working  on  making  the  vol- 
unteer military  work,  because  he  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  remember  when  he  stood 
on  the  floor  and  pointed  out  the  inad- 
equacies of  military  pay.  His  leader- 
ship had  a  lot  to  do  with  some  of  the 
restoration  that  was  made.  But  let  me 
just  throw  out  a  few  figures  here.  I 
cannot  really  see  how  anyone  believes 
that  this  bill  could  possibly  undermine 
military  recruiting,  if  you  look  at  the 
numbers. 

I  mean,  forget  the  argument  about 
compensation  which  I  have  already 
made.  Forget  about  the  argument  that 
the  full-time  national  service  partici- 
pant earns  only  two-thirds  of  the  total 
compensation  of  most  2-year  enlistees 
in  the  military. 

Forget  those  arguments  for  a 
minute.  Just  look  at  the  numbers. 
There  are  700,000  people  that  try  to 
get  in  the  military  each  year  that 
apply.  They  can  only  take  300,000.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  say  some  of  that 
700.000  is  not  qualified,  or  cannot 
meet  the  standards.  But  only  300.000 
are  accepted  by  the  military;  700.000 
apply. 

When  you  look  at  the  number  of 
jobs  we  are  talking  about  here,  we  are 
talking  about  no  more  than  1,400— not 
thousands,  not  140,000—1.400  full-time 
pilot  project  jobs.  Anything  else  has  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress.  We  are 
talking  about  no  more  than  7.200  part- 
time  jobs. 

How  can  anyone  believe  that  1,400 
full-time  jobs  where  they  earn  31  per- 
cent less  than  they  would  earn  in  the 
military  can  affect  in  any  significant 
way  700,000  people  who  now  apply  to 
the  military?  I  just  do  not  even  under- 
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stand  the  arithmetic  of  that.  I  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  it  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  compensation,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
find  out  some  things.  One  of  the 
things  we  want  to  find  out  is  the  at- 
tractiveness of  these  positions  versus 
the  attractiveness  of  normal  work 
versus  the  attractiveness  of  the  mili- 
tary. We  have  to  test  this  to  be  able  to 
know  what  to  do  on  the  national  basis. 
That  is  the  test  program. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  again  not  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  If  they  are 
against  the  program,  vote  against  the 
program,  but  do  not  gut  the  program 
with  the  McCain  amendment.  That  is 
what  that  would  do. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  his  many 
years  of  involvement  in  manpower 
issues,  and,  of  course,  it  is  always  a 
great  privilege  to  work  with  him  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues. 

He  does  not  see  how  anybody  could 
object  to  this  amendment  or  bill  on 
grounds  of  recruiting.  I  say  in  re- 
sponse that  the  Department  of  De 
fense.  and  I  quote,  says,  -The  net 
result  is  a  tip  in  the  playing  field  that 
places  the  military  recruiting  pro- 
grams at  a  distinct  advantage."  That  is 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  happen  to  share  it. 

My  argument  on  this  amendment  is 
not  recruiting:  it  is  not  anything 
except  fairness.  Fairness  is  what  I  seek 
here,  and  fairness  is  what  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  deserve,  those 
in  the  military.  It  is  not  fair  to  give 
people  greater  benefits,  who  do  not 
serve  in  the  military,  than  those  that 
do.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment, not  because  of  recruiting,  not 
for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  but 
simply  on  the  grounds  of  fairness. 

I  hope  that  we  will  vote  affirmative- 
ly on  this  amendment.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  wonderful  Sen 
ator  from  Maryland,  who  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  in  trying  to  help 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
served  and  are  serving  in  the  military. 
This  sends  a  wrong  message,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
serving  and  those  who  did  serve,  and 
we  tell  them  compensation  will  be 
higher  in  a  post-service  fashion  than 
those  who  serve  in  the  military. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  am  not  trying  to  have  the 
last  word,  but  it  sure  as  thunder  does 
affect  recruiting.  If  somebody  thinks 
that  potential  recruits  or  potential 
reenlistees  in  the  services  will  fail  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  this, 
which  is  to  say  we  value  service  under 
the  new  program  of  volunteers  more 
than  we  value  your  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, I  just  think  they  underestimate 
the  perspicacity  of  people  who  are  or 


are  thinking  about  joining  the  Army, 
Air  Force.  Navy,  or  Marines.  They  are 
going  to  know  it.  and  they  will  say  the 
emphasis  the  country  and  Congress 
puts  on  the  new  program  is  greater 
than  the  old  program.  It  is  not  just 
the  1,400  who  may  or  may  not  join  the 
new  program.  That  is  not  going  to  stay 
at  1,400  if  we  enact  this  thing.  It  will 
go  up.  Everything  else  does  around 
here.  It  is  the  message  we  are  trans- 
mitting, and  it  will  have  an  effect  on 
recruiting,  and  do  not  kid  ourselves 
about  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  might  add.  our  All- 
Volunteer  Force. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Senator  of  Arizona  and 
ask  that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  dispose  of  the 
McCain  amendment  and  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  I  understand  now 
that  there  will  be  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  then  we  were  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  very  brief  exchange  regard- 
ing its  interpretation  and  then  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  for  the  convenience  of 
the  membership  is  that  we  vote  on 
both  these  measures  back  to  back. 
That  is  what  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  accomplish. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  permit  us  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Armstrong  amendment 
with  at  least  our  understanding  that 
we  will  have  back-to-back  votes,  either 
on  the  amendments  or  on  some  motion 
related  thereto. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  we  can 
do  that  in  perhaps  a  few  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  underlying  Armstrong  amendment 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1268  TO  .AMENDMENT  NO.   1262 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], for  himself.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr  Gorton.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Kasten.  and 
Mr  Hatch,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1268  to  his  amendment  1262. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  amend- 
ment 1262: 

On  page  8.  line  2.  after  the  word  •needs" 
insert  the  following:  ".  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  churches  and  other  religious  en- 
tities": 

On  page  8,  line  9,  after  the  words  "second- 
ary school"  insert  the  following:  •.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  private  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  schools": 

On  page  10  line  6,  after  the  words  "public 
or  private  agencies"  insert  the  following;  •. 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  churches  and 
other  religious  entities": 

On  page  36,  line  3  strike  "any  religious 
function"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "the 
use  of  funds  provided  under  this  title  by 
program  participants  and  prog'-am  staff  to 
give  religious  instruction.  con(  uct  worship 
services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of  proselyt- 
ization". 

On  page  69.  line  7,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  church  or  other  religious  entity 
from— 

(A)  displaying  religious  symbols  or  decora- 
tions: 

(B)  allowing  persons  to  pray  voluntarily, 
whether  silent  or  vocally: 

(C)  allowing  persons  to  sing  religious 
hymns:  or 

(D>  affirming  or  promoting  any  moral 
tenet  that  may  be  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts:'. 

So  long  as  no  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  are  used  by  program  participants  and 
program  staff  for  such  activities  and  so  long 
as  these  activities  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

On  page  70,  line  6.  after  the  word  "affili- 
ation" insert  the  following:  ",  except  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a  church 
or  other  religious  entity  from  requiring  that 
participants  adhere  to  the  religious  tenets 
and  teachings  of  such  organizations  and  fur- 
ther, such  organizations  may  require  that 
participants  adhere  to  rules  forbidding  the 
use  of  drugs  or  alcohol". 

On  page  70,  line  7,  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  insert  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Qualified  Applicants.— If  two  or 
more  prospective  participants  are  qualified 
for  any  position  with  a  church  or  other  reli- 
gious entity  that  is  funded  under  part  A  of 
title  1  or  titles  II  or  III,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prohibit  such  organization  from  ac- 
cepting a  prospective  participant  for  such 
position  who  is  already  participating  on  a 
regular  basis  in  other  activities  of  the 
church  or  other  religious  entity.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
managers  and  the  staff  of  the  manag- 
ers and  by  my  staff.  It  satisfies  some 
concerns  which  the  managers  raised 
and  does  so  in  a  way  which  is  consist- 
ent with  my  intent.  Frankly,  it  is 
partly  styled,  and  I  believe  the  expla- 
nation of  the  amendment  which  I  pre- 
viously submitted  still  applies.  Howev- 
er, it  is,  I  think,  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  submit 
a  colloquy. 

And  with  that  explanation.  I  ask  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  then   the   yeas  and 


nays   on   the   underlying 
that  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  responses  to  this 
particular  amendment  are  that  we 
follow  the  pattern  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted with  other  legislation  dealing 
with  the  church-State  issue,  and  we 
wanted  to  deal  with  that  issue  in  a 
particular  way.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado prefers  to  list  certain  kinds  of 
activities.  We  have  dealt  with  that. 
But  I  believe  that  is  a  constitutional 
way. 

Some  adjustments  have  been  made 
in  the  Senators  amendments.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  way  of 
proceeding. 

Does   the  Senator  desire   a   rollcall 
vote  on  the  amendment  as  amended? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do. 
I    think    the    business    now    is    the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is    there    further    debate    on    the 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  has  been  worked 
out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  think 
it  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
vote  on  the  Armstrong  amendment 
and  have  a  back-to-back  vote  on  the 
McCain  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  the  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  would  vote 
on  the  Armstrong  amendment,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in- 
tended to  make  a  tabling  motion  for 
the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  authorize  a  reduction 
in  benefits  in  national  service  to  be 
lower  than  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  that  there  should 
be  some  concern  over  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  on  the  military.  And, 
none  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation  want  to 
see  other  important  programs  hurt. 
This  legislation  is  intended  only  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans from  all  different  backgrounds 
to  serve. 

In  fact,  this  legislation  requires  an 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  VISTA,  the  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  Programs,  the  regular 
Armed  Forces,  the  Reserve  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  We  al- 
ready have  thousands  of  volunteers 
working  in  these  efforts  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  those  who  have  concerns 
that    this   new   service    program    will 
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drain  people  from  our  existing  corps 
of  volunteers. 

We  should  do  what  we  can  to  en- 
courage more  participants  in  existing 
volunteer  programs,  but  still  work  to 
develop  new  ways  for  all  Americans  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

I  believe  Senator  McCain  has  made 
an  important  point.  We  should  not 
make  military  service  an  unattractive 
option  to  other  programs. 

My  sole  concern  with  this  legislation 
is  the  limiting  of  the  vouchers,  to  edu- 
cation benefits  only.  However,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  all  these  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  has  raised  the 
church-state  issue  with  respect  to  the 
various  grant  programs  in  S.  1430.  I 
want  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
church-state  issue  as  it  applies  to  the 
loan  deferment  and  cancellation  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

Since  1980.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  has  provided  that  student  borrow- 
ers may  defer  repayment  of  student 
loans  if  they  perform  full-time,  low- 
paid  community  service  with  tax 
exempt  community  service  organiza- 
tions. In  implementing  this  deferment, 
the  Department  of  Education  has 
ruled  that  student  borrowers  may  per- 
form this  service  for  organizations 
which  are  tax-exempt  because  they 
are  religious  organizations  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  However,  students  who  serve  in 
religious  organizations  may  not  give 
religious  instructions,  conduct  worship 
services,  engage  in  religious  proselytiz- 
ing, or  engage  in  fundraising  to  sup- 
port religious  activities. 

The  regulations  promulgated  (35 
C.F.R.  674A(B)(4)(V):  682.508(D)(5): 
and  683.58(D)(5).  conform  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  authorizing  the 
deferments  in  1980  to  avoid  violating 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state. 

Students  who  serve  with  tax-exempt 
religious  organizations  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  loan  deferments  and  loan  can- 
cellation benefits  under  the  national 
services  bill,  just  as  they  were  under 
the  loan  deferment  program  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1980. 

The  amendment  (No.  1268)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  18  Leg] 

yEAS-91 


Adams 

Ford 

McCain 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

McClure 

Baucus 

Gam 

McConnell 

Blden 

Gore 

Mlkulski 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bond 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Harkm 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Reid 

Burdick 

Helms 

Riegle 

Bums 

Hollmgs 

Robb 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Coals 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Stevens 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Lott 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Exon 

Mack 

NAYS-3 

Glenn 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

Bentsen 

Pell 

Sasser 

Matsunaga 

Pryor 

Simon 

So    the 

amendment    (No.    1262) 

amended. 

was  agreed  to. 

as 
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Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  is 
recognized. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  noW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
Senator  McCain,  amendment  No. 
1267.  on  which  the  yeas  and  na.vs  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Robb  and  myself,  I  move  to 
table  the  McCain  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

There  being  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texais  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.] 
YEAS- 54 


Adam.s 

Exon 

Levin 

Baucus 

Ford 

Licberman 

Biden 

Fowler 

Metzenbaiim 

Bingainan 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Boren 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Harkiri 

Moynihan 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Heflin 

Packiiood 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pell 

Burdick 

Inouyc 

Reid 

Byrd 

Jefford.s 

Riegle 

Conrad 

John.sion 

Robb 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

San ford 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Kohl 

Shelb> 

Dodd 

Lautenbertr 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Wirth 

NAYS- 

-41 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

McC'onnell 

Bond 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Boschwilz 

GrassUv 

Nickles 

Bums 

Hatch 

Pre.s.<iler 

Chalee 

Helms 

Roth 

Coals 

HollinKs 

Riidman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Simp.son 

Cohen 

Kassebaurr 

1 

Specter 

DAmato 

Kaslen 

Stevens 

Danforlh 

Lolt 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mack 

Wallop 

Gam 

McCain 

Wilson 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  S.  1430,  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act 
of  1989. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we 
have  worked  to  include  strong  lan- 
guage to  prevent  job  displacement.  We 
all  agree  that  the  community  service 
bill  should  expand  options  so  people 
can  work  for  the  public  good— not  re- 
place existing  workers  with  federally 
funded  volunteer.*;. 

The  antidisplacement  provisions  in 
S.  1430  are  the  product  of  lengthy  dis- 
cussions between  majority  and  minori- 
ty staff,  employees  and  employer 
groups. 

These  provisions  will  ensure  active 
community  support,  cooperation,  and 
creativity  as  volunteer  programs  are 
implemented. 

And  active  community  support  from 
local  busine.ss,  labor,  education  and 
other  community  leaders  is  essential. 

When  we  first  considered  S.  1430,  or- 
ganized labor  alerted  us  to  the  poten- 
tial for  the  displacement  of  paid  work- 
ers by  volunteers,  especially  in  local 
jurisdictions  under  financial  pressure. 
I  felt  strongly— as  did  organized  labor 
and  many  of  my  colleagues— that 
bitter  disagreements  between  sponsor- 
ing employers  and  their  employees 
would  be  detrimental  to  a  well-run  vol- 
unteer program.  And  we  were  clear 
that  we  did  not  want  to  see  a  federally 
funded  volunteer  program  result  in 
the  loss  of  paid  jobs. 

The  antidisplacement  provisions  in 
this  legislation  establish  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  to  prevent  displace- 
ment of  both  existing  workers  and 
paid  jobs.  They  also  prohibit  the  con- 
duct of  activities  that  duplicate  activi- 
ties already  performed  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 

To  achieve  speedy  resolution  of  any 
disputes  that  might  arise.  S.  1430  also 
includes  an  expedited  grievance  proce- 
dure for  resolving  any  antidisplace- 
ment disputes.  I  am  hopeful  that,  by 
including  such  a  process,  the  volunteer 
program  will  be  protected  from  pro- 
tracted disagreements  that  would 
cause  longlasting  animosities.  Instead, 
differences  can  be  resolved  promptly, 
and  energies  can  be  focus  on  the  true 
intent  of  the  program— voluntarism. 

In  addition,  by  prohibiting  duplica- 
tion of  activities  already  performed, 
this  bill  will  guide  volunteer  programs 
toward  creative  activities  that  meet 
local  needs  that  are  not  being  met.  We 
do  not  regard  volunteer  programs  set 
up  under  this  bill  as  a  replacement  for 
local  and  ongoing  activities.  Rather, 
our  intent  is  to  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  local  volunteers  in  the  devel- 
opment of  volunteer  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Kennedy  and  his  staff  for  their  assist- 
ance on  these  antidisplacement  provi- 
sions. The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, along  with  Senators  Dodd,  Mi- 
kulski and  Pell,  have  shown  a  great 


deal  of  leadership  in  bringing  about 
consensus. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  will  provide  interesting  and 
meaningful  community  experience  for 
many  Americans.  It  will  give  us  a  good 
indication  of  how  we  can  best  tap  into 
the  public  spirit  and  good  will  of  our 
people.  I  salute  those  individuals  who 
will  take  up  the  cause  of  helping 
others  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Grassley  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  include  in  the  substitute  lan- 
guage to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vouchers  for  the  start  of  a  small  busi- 
ness or  a  farm.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
appreciate  his  assistance  on  this  fine 
amendment  and  we  were  h  ippy  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  compromise. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  address  an  amendment  of  mine 
which  the  committee  has  included  in 
its  substitute  amendment.  This 
amendment,  which  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  on  the  floor  today,  would  have 
been  cosponsored  by  Senator  Hatch.  I 
thank  him  for  his  support  and  I  thank 
the  committee  for  including  my  lan- 
guage in  their  substitute  amendment. 

The  bill  provides  a  voucher  to  full- 
time  and  part-time  work  for  young 
adults  in  the  national  service  program. 
The  bill  as  first  reported  from  the 
committee  allowed  the  vouchers  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  and 
for  educational  expenses. 

My  amendment  simply  expands  the 
allowed  uses  for  the  voucher  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  a  farm  or  small 
business,  as  defined  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  including  produc- 
tion of  food,  fiber,  livestock,  aquacul- 
ture,  and  other  agricultural  industries, 
as  well  as  most  other  small  business 
concerns  up  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  President,  beginning  farmers 
and  entrepreneurs  have  difficulty  ob- 
taining .seed  capital  for  starting  up 
businesses.  Banks  are  frequently  un- 
willing or  unable  to  make  unguaran- 
teed loans  to  small  businesses  with 
terms  and  conditions  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Commercial  lenders  consider  new 
business  ventures  as  poor  risks,  as 
they  are  usually  supported  only 
weakly  with  collateral  and  equity. 
Equity  for  small  business  startup  is 
generated  from  personal  savings  and 
home  equity  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  new 
farmers  and  businessmen  usually  have 
little  home  equity  or  personal  savings 
built  up.  My  amendment  would  help 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  obtain 
capital,  enabling  them  to  better  meet 
lenders'  requirements. 

This  capital  gap  is  particularly  prev- 
alent for  new  and  smaller  businesses. 
Further,  startup  capital  is  an  even 
bigger  problem  for  businesses  owned 
by    minorities    and    women.    Women 


typically  begin  business  with  about 
half  as  much  capital  as  do  men.  Ven- 
ture capital,  instead,  is  attracted  to 
larger,  established  businesses. 

The  $10,000  that  would  be  available 
to  participants  in  the  full-time  nation- 
al service  demonstration  project  would 
go  a  long  ways  to  getting  people  start- 
ed in  business  or  farming.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  average  business  owner 
begins  with  less  than  $15,000.  If  na- 
tional service  participants  combine 
their  resources  with  other  partners, 
their  capital  will  go  even  further  in 
starting  up  the  business. 

Sufficient  capital  is  not  necessary 
only  to  obtain  financing,  it  is  also  sig- 
nificant for  ultimate  success.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Small  Business  Management,  under- 
capitalization is  a  major  cause  of  small 
business  failure. 

In  recognition  of  the  steady  flow  of 
people  and  income  from  rural  econo- 
mies. Congress  has  been  working  on 
rural  development  legislation.  Much  of 
the  focus  of  the  legislation  has  been 
for  alternative  financing  sources. 

Such  financing,  especially  for  begin- 
ning farmers,  ranchers,  and  business- 
men, is  the  one  rural  credit  need  ad- 
mitted by  the  Task  Force  of  Agricul- 
tural Finance. 

This  voucher,  Mr.  President,  would 
help  young  people  build  the  down  pay- 
ment necessary  to  get  that  first  loan. 

The  benefits  of  my  amendment 
would  flow  not  just  to  the  individuals 
receiving  the  vouchers.  Their  commu- 
nities would  reap  significant  economic 
and  social  rewards  from  investment  in 
businesses  and  farms.  Economically 
distressed  areas  of  the  country  face 
tremendous  challenges  in  attracting 
business  or  encouraging  the  startup  of 
new  ones. 

Providing  financial  backing  is  criti- 
cal to  reinvigorate  development  in 
these  areas. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
bill  sponsors  for  their  cooperation  and 
insight  into  this  matter. 

LABOR  DISPLACEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Mr,  HATCH,  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  the  nonduplication  and  nondis- 
placement  provisions  in  section  176. 
While  I  absolutely  agree  that  we  do 
not  want  to  turn  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Act  into  a  public 
service  employment  bill— and  that  in- 
cludes replacing  municipal  employees 
with  participants  who  are  stipended 
under  this  bill— I  do  not  want  to  make 
the  provisions  in  section  176  so  strict 
that  we  do  not  allow  legitimate  volun- 
teer organizations  to  support  causes 
which  may  overlap  with  the  duties  or 
work  performed  by  state  or  municipal 
employees. 

Let  me  first  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  about  section  176(a)(1). 
I  understand  the  intent  of  this  para- 
graph is  to  avoid  duplication  of  exist- 
ing programs.  I  agree  with  that.  We  do 


not  necessarily  want  group  A,  which  is 
assisted  with  funds  provided  under 
this  act.  to  compete  with  group  B, 
which  has  had  to  raise  its  funds  pri- 
vately. 

However,  the  term  "activity"  as  it  is 
used  in  this  paragraph  is  ambiguous, 
and  I  hope  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  can 
shed  some  light  on  what  is  meant 
here.  For  example,  if  the  Cache 
County  blood  bank  operated  a  blood- 
mobile  1  day  a  week,  that  would  be  a 
specific  activity.  Would  this  provision 
prevent  assistance  under  this  title 
from  being  used  to  operate  the  blood- 
mobile  for  2  days  a  week?  Arguably, 
this  is  not  an  additional  activity,  but 
rather  an  expansion  of  an  existing  ac- 
tivity. Would  this  provision  prevent  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  title  from 
being  used  by  an  organization  to 
expand  an  existing  activity? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  it  would  not 
prevent  expansion  of  an  existing  activ- 
ity such  as  the  one  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  so  long  as  the  non- 
displacement  requirements  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  met.  It  would  prohibit 
funds  from  going  to  another  organiza- 
tion to  operate  a  bloodmobile  program 
if  that  organization  is  not  now  operat- 
ing one. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
planation. Now.  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  about  section 
176(a)(2)  and  the  related  requirements 
in  section  176(b). 

Subsection  (a)(2)  states  that  assist- 
ance under  this  title  may  not  be  given 
to  private,  nonprofit  entities  to  con- 
duct activities  that  are  the  same  or 
substantially  equivalent  to  activities 
provided  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  that  such  entity  resides 
in.  unless  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  met.  I  understand  that 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  require 
that  a  private  nonprofit  agency  cannot 
receive  funds  if  State  or  local  govern- 
ment workers  are  displaced  from  their 
jobs  or  if  promotional  opportunities 
are  infringed  upon.  I  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  these  requirements. 

But.  who  is  responsible  for  making 
the  determination  that  the  require- 
ments are  met?  Let's  say  the  Sierra 
Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  organized 
an  ongoing  project  to  pick  up  the 
litter  along  Utah's  scenic  highways. 
That  would  normally  be  a  function  of 
employees  at  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. Is  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  Sierra  Club  to  secure  assurances 
from  the  Utah  Highway  Department 
that  no  workers  will  be  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  their  organization's  cleanup 
project?  And.  what  is  the  Sierra  Club's 
liability  if.  in  fact,  the  State  highway 
department  improperly  reduces  wages 
or  hours  anyway? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  subject  volunteer  organizations 
to  unreasonable  burdens  of  proof  or  li- 
ability for  violations  that  are  not  de- 


liberate or  that  are  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  organization. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now,  on  a  related  point,  paragraph  (3) 
states  that  no  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion if  the  services  it  will  provide  du- 
plicate any  services  "that  would  other- 
wise be  performed"  by  government 
employees.  This  appears  to  mean  that 
the  Sierra  Club  project  to  pick  up 
litter  would  be  disallowed  since  the 
State  highway  department  performs 
this  function.  This  provision  would 
also  eliminate  literacy  programs  if 
school  district  employees  also  teach 
such  programs  or  youth  recreation 
programs  if  the  city  parks  or  school 
districts  offer  such  programs.  I  am 
sure  there  are  dozens  of  other  overlap- 
ping services.  Do  the  bill's  sponsors 
intend  a  strict  interpretation  of  this 
provision? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  intent  of  the 
provision  is  to  discourage  State  and 
local  governments  from  viewing  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act 
as  a  means  to  finance  the  public  duties 
they  are  already  committed  and  obli- 
gated to  perform.  The  National  and 
Community  Ser\'ice  Act  should  not 
sanction  the  substitution  of  unpaid 
labor,  or  labor  that  is  stipended  at  a 
minimal  amount,  for  regular  employ- 
ees who  are  entitled  to  normal  wages 
and  benefits. 

The  standards  set  forth  in  section 
176(b)(3)  are  intended  to  be  enforced 
in  a  reasonable  manner.  It  is  not  our 
intent  to  discourage  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  volunteer  organizations 
from  performing  public  service  func- 
tions which  do  not  displace  workers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
sponse. I  have  one  final  inquiry  that 
also  has  to  do  with  section  176(a)(2) 
and  (b)(3).  Subparagraph  (C)  lists  a 
set  of  additional  circumstances  under 
which  volunteers  assisted  by  the  bill 
may  not  substitute  for  employees  of 
State  or  local  governments.  I  find 
these  are  quite  reasonable  provided  we 
are  talking  about  a  long-term  substitu- 
tion. For  example,  I  agree  that  a  vol- 
unteer should  not  be  substituted  on  a 
long-term  or  indefinite  basis  for  a 
worker  who  has  resigned  or  been  dis- 
charged. However,  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  objects  to 
volunteers  filling  in  on  temporary 
basis.  For  example,  if  the  ambulance 
dispatcher  in  Moab.  UT.  is  on  sick 
leave  or  vacation,  would  this  bill  pro- 
hibit a  community  action  program  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  title  from 
helping  out  for  a  time?  Clearly,  in  a 
case  like  this,  there  is  no  harm  to  the 
employee  and  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  city  to  make  a  permanent  substitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  understands  the  purpose  of  the 
provision.  Subparagraph  (C)  is  intend- 
ed to  enumerate  the  conditions  under 
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which  improper  substitutions  could 
not  take  place.  Once  again,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  reasonable  interpretation.  In 
the  case  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  I  do  not  see  a  problem  be 
cause,  as  the  Senator  stated,  the  em 
ployee  would  not  be  disadvantaged  nor 
would  this  action  supplant  the  hiring 
of  employed  workers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
firm the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  with  respect  to  part  <c)  of  his 
amendment.  It  would  provide  that 
nothing  on  the  act  shall  prohibit  a 
church  or  other  religious  entity  from 
requiring  that  participants  not  violate 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  organiza- 
tion while  participating  in  programs 
funded  by  the  act.  So,  for  example,  a 
kosher  Jewish  soup  kitchen  could  bar 
volunteers  from  distributing  ham 
sandwiches.  But  the  institution  could 
not  require  participants  in  the  volun 
teer  program  to  convert  to  the  reli 
gion.  I>o  you  agree  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  your  amendment? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  The  Sena 
tor  is  correct.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
this  language  is  taken  from  S.  5.  the 
A-B-C  child  care  bill.  The  brief  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  provision  in  S.  5 
shows  that  a  religious  institution 
carmot  require  a  participant  to  profess 
to  any  religious  principle  or  convert  to 
any  creed.  However,  the  amendment 
allows  a  religious  organization  to  set 
rules  based  on  its  religious  precepts 
and  to  require  participants  under  this 
act  not  to  violate  those  rules.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  cites  a  die- 
tary rule.  I  would  add  that  churches 
can  set  rules  relating  to  alcohol  use. 
drug  use,  sexual  activity,  and  other 
matters  that  are  of  deep  and  abiding 
concern  to  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  want  to  state 
my  own  understanding  of  part  (b)  of 
this  amendment.  The  bill,  even  with 
the  Armstrong  amendment,  bars  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  programs  that 
give  religious  instruction,  conduct  wor- 
ship services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of 
proselytization.  The  amendment 
simply  makes  clear  that  activities  con- 
ducted by  a  church  or  other  religious 
entity— such  as  displaying  religious 
symbols  or  decorations;  allowing  per- 
sons voluntarily  on  their  own  to 
engage  in  prayer  or  sing  religious 
hymns:  or  affirming  or  promoting  any 
moral  tenet  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts—do not  endanger  the  entity's 
funding  under  the  bill  so  long  as  they 
are  conducted  separate  and  apart  from 
the  programs  funded  by  the  bill,  and 
not  as  a  part  of  the  program  itself. 

NOrrDISCRIIflNATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  one  clarifica- 
tion I  would  like  to  make  in  section 
174(a)  concerning  nondiscrimination. 
All  of  the  listed  civil  rights  statutes,  as 


well  as  regulations  issued  under  such 
statutes,  apply  to  activities  carried  out 
under  this  title.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
regulations  that  apply  will  be  those 
which  are  in  effect  at  any  given  point 
in  time?  In  other  words,  if  the  regula- 
tions implementing  any  of  these  civil 
rights  statutes  are  changed  in  the 
future,  programs  assisted  under  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act 
must  abide  by  the  new  regulations,  not 
tho.se  v.hich  are  in  effect  today  or  on 
the  day  of  enactment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  CLOTURE  VOTE  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  212 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
think  "David"  won  the  debate— but  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  "Goliath"  won  the 
vote. 

So— whatever  the  merits  of  our  posi- 
tion—it is  clear  after  two  tries  that  we 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  prevail  on  clo- 
ture, at  least  on  the  current  form  and 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  212. 

I  will  not  seek  a  third  cloture  vote 
and  so  advise  the  Senator  pro  tempo- 
re, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  those  who  led  the  floor 
effort  for  the  resolution— on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

From  outside  the  Senate,  I  want  to 
take  special  note  of  the  following 
people,  who  have  been  very  helpful. 

Congressman  Pashayan  of  Califor- 
nia ha.s  worked  very  hard  trying  to 
find  an  acceptable  compromise,  and 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  moving  the 
administration  toward  a  position  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Armenian-American 
community. 

California  Governor  Deukmejian. 
and  two  of  his  close  associates,  Carl 
Samuelian  and  Greg  Kahwajian,  have 
also  been  actively  involved  in  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  administration,  and 
in  urging  support  for  the  resolution.  I 
thank  them  for  their  efforts  from  long 
distance. 

Officials  from  the  Armenian  assem- 
bly—one of  the  major  Armenian- 
American  groups— have  also  worked 
with  us  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
have  provided  great  support  during 
this  debate.  I  would  mention  three  in 
particular:  Ross  Vartian,  Van  Krekor- 
ian  and  Rouben  Adalian. 

I  also  want  to  commend  those  who 
have  been  working  around  the  coun- 
try, those  senior  Armenians  who  made 
the  trip  today  from  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City.  As  I  said,  the  eldest  in 


the  group  is  99.  and  they  have  told  us 
a  number  of  incidents,  stories  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  colleagues. 

I  also  want  again  to  commend  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore, 
Senator  Byrd.  As  usual,  he  was  ex- 
tremely effective  in  managing  his 
forces  and  making  his  case;  and,  as 
always,  he  was  a  genuieman. 

As  I  indicated  several  time  during 
the  debate— there  may  be  other  legis- 
lative options  open  in  the  future.  We 
will  be  exploring  those. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  a  vote  on  the 
amended  text  I  sought  to  offer,  either 
in  concurrent  resolution  form  or  as  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  amendment, 
might  garner  a  better  vote.  I  also  will 
want  to  consult  with  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  House  side,  to  explore 
the  potential  for  action  on  an  appro- 
priate resolution  there. 

I  hope  we  fought  a  good  fight.  I 
know  it  was  an  important  fight.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  a  fight  that  will  be 
fought  again. 

I  still  believe  it  was  a  question  of 
right  or  wrong.  I  believe  in  this  in- 
stance, those  who  supported  the 
motion  to  proceed  were  in  the  right.  I 
will  repeat,  as  I  said  many  times,  this 
was  never  an  effort  to  offend  the 
Turkish  Republic,  President  Ozal,  or 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
or  anybody  else  connected  with  the 
present  Turkish  Government.  I  hope 
they  will  understand  that  has  been  my 
position.  My  position  has  not  changed. 

I  have  been  in  that  country.  I  know- 
its  importance.  I  know  it  is  a  friend 
and  ally.  I  also  believe  in  this  instance 
we  were  correct,  and  we  will  persevere. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  a  fight  that  will  be 
fought  again  because  I  do  believe  it 
says  something  about  the  institution, 
something  about  America,  something 
about  human  rights,  something  about 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  I 
hope— in  fact.  I  will  say  we  will  not 
abandon  what  I  believe  is  a  correct 
course  of  action  because,  for  the  time 
being,  I  think  it  will  be  futile  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
cloture  on  a  motion  to  proceed. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  courtesies,  for  his 
moving  to  proceed  to  the  resolution 
and  all  others  who  participated  in  the 
debate  on  either  side  of  the  issue. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

MONTH-A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
SHARED  TRADITIONS  AND 
VALUES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IRELAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Simon, 
Kerry,  Moynihan,  Kennedy,  and 
others  in  introducing  legislation  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  contributions  that 
Irish-Americans  have  made  to  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  long- 
standing and  friendly  relationship 
with  Ireland,  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  strong  Irish  strands  in  the  fabric 
of  America.  Indeed,  at  the  last  census 
count,  more  than  40.000.000  residents 
of  the  United  States  reported  that 
they  were  of  Irish  descent.  Irish-Amer- 
icans have  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  many  diverse  aspects  of  American 
culture,  and  they  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  Nations  history. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
would  designate  March  1990  as  Irish 
Heritage  Month.  It  would  also  reaf- 
firm the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Ireland  at  a 
time  when  events  in  Europe  warrant  a 
coherent  response  by  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  allies. 

Earlier  today,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hosted  a  private 
meeting  with  Irish  Prime  Minister 
Charles  J.  Haughey.  who  is  visiting 
Washington  in  conjunction  with  Ire- 
land's ascendancy  to  the  presidency  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
The  Economic  Community  will  likely 
emerge  as  one  of  the  primary  actors  in 
the  formulation  of  a  new  order  in 
Europe.  Ireland,  as  president  of  the 
Economic  Community  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  that  process.  It  is  thus 
particularly  timely  that  we  in  the 
United  States  reflect  on  our  deep  ties 
with  Ireland  and  our  common  bonds 
with  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  a  real  interest  in 
designating  March  1990  as  Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month.  Not  only  would 
the  celebration  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  contributions  that  Irish-Americans 
have  made  to  United  States  society, 
but  it  would  also  solidify  our  friend- 
ship with  a  signficant  ally  in  Europe. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  timely  and  important  leg- 
islation. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MINE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACTIVI- 
TIES-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  98 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
958(a)),  I  transmit  herewith  the  fiscal 
year  1988  annual  report  on  mine 
safety  and  health  activities  as  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  27,  1990. 


TRADE  POLICY  AGENDA  AND 
REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  99 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  163  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  <19  U.S.C.  2213),  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  1990  Trade  Policy 
Agenda  and  1989  Annual  Report  on 
the  Trade  Agreements  Program. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  27.  1990. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2414.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secreary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  'Report  on  the  Performance 
of  Department  of  Defense  Commercial  ac- 
tivities ";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2415.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  making 
available  properties  owned  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  low-income  persons 
whose  homes  were  destroyed  by  Hurricane 
Hugo  or  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  during 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  affairs. 

EC-2416.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  surplus 
real  property  transferred  or  leased  for 
public  health  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2417.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
IroUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Homelessness— McKinney  Act  Programs 
and  Funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1989";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2418.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Vice  President  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (Government 
and  Public  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1989  Annual  Report;  the  Report 
on  the  Performance  of  Passenger  Routes 
Operated  During  Fiscal  Year  1989;  the 
report  on  employee  salaries  in  excess  of  fed- 


eral executive  Level  I;  and  the  1990  Legisla- 
tive Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2419.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of 
certain  research  and  develoment  funds  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Space  Environ- 
ment Simulator  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  Greenbelt.  Maryland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transp>ortation. 

EC-2420.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  an  extension  of  time  for  rendering  a  deci- 
sion in  Docket  No.  31387  (Sub-No.  I)  Cana- 
dian National  Railway  Company— Lease 
From  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2421.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  utilize  competitive  bid- 
ding in  awarding  licenses  for  use  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2422.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement.  Minerals  Management 
Senice.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2423.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Safety  Research  Program  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2424.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
quarterly  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at 
licensed  nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2425.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (En- 
vironment ).  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Environmental  Restoration  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2426.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  Council  Resolution  8-189  entitled 
National  Park  Service— Georgetown 
Branch  Rail  Right-of-Way  Acquisition  Res- 
olution of  1990":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2427.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  actions  taken  by  the  Corporation  to  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2428.  A  communication  from  the 
Senior  Vice  President  (Policy  and  Public  Af- 
fairs) of  the  Fannie  Mae  Foundation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  actions 
taken  by  the  Foundation  to  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2429.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates. 
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transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  January  1990;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2430.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
from  June  3.  1988  to  December  30.  1989:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2431.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  annual  retxjrt  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  FYeedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1989:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2432.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
ary. 

EC-2433.  A  communication  from  the  At 
tomey  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  42  U.S.C.  1981  in  regard  to  the  for 
mation  and  implementation  of  contracts, 
and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  protect  against  discrimination  in  employ 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2434.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a  plan 
to  implement  a  program  of  Services  Re 
search  on  Community-Based  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Treatment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2435.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  and  amend  programs  under  the 
Head  Start  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2436.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation's  Fact  Book  for 
1988-1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2437.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans 
mittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
Smoking  and  Health.  A  National  Status 
Report",  covering  calendar  years  1986  and 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committee.s 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  au 
thorlzing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  dedication  ceremony  incident  to 
the  placement  of  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth  in 
the  Capitol  and  authorizing  the  printing  of 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cere- 
mony (Rept.  No.  101  244). 

S.  Res.  246.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  Senate  report  titled 
"Developments  In  Aging:  1989  ". 

S.  Res.  250.  An  original  resolution  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
require  each  committee  to  publish  the  rules 
of  such  committee  only  during  the  first  year 
of  a  Congress  unless  such  rules  are  amended 
and  to  provide  that  an  amendment  to  com- 


mittee rules  shall  not  take  effect  until  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2151.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transfer  of 
the  obsolete  submarine  U.S.S.  Requin  to  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia, before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
waiting  period  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  transfer. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  James  Haynes  11.  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army: 

Stephen  Kay  Conver.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

Douglas  Alan  Brook,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

Colin  Riley  MrMUlan.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense; 

Enrique  Mendez.  Jr..  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense:  and 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  154: 

7"o  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff 

To  be  admiral 

Adm     David    E.    Jeremiah.    542-34-3914. 

U.S.  Navy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Robert  William  Houk.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Public  Printer 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
With  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself.    Mr, 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Mctzenbaum): 
S    2179.   A   bill   to  maintain   funding   for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  programs 
In  the  war  against  drugs  and  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GORTON: 
S.  2180    A  bill  to  remove  certain  prohibi- 
tions to  the  licensing  of  a  ve.ssel  for  employ- 
ment  In  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States  for  the  vessel  Artie  Sounder;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENicii: 
S    2181    A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Aeronautics   and   Space   Administration   to 


purchase  approximately  8  acres  of  land  at 
the  Fort  Sumner  Municipal  Airport,  De 
Baca  County,  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Colora- 
do River  Storage  Project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,     Mr.     Chafee,     and     Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  2183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,   to  authorize  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  pro- 
gram to  construct  various  projects  for  im- 
provements to  the  Nation's  infrastructure, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.    Bradley.    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Kerrey.      Mr.      Rockefeller.      Mr. 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Sanford,    and    Mr. 
Kohl): 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  assist  small  communities 
in  construction  of  facilities  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  human  health; 
to    the    Committee    on    Environment    and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  2185.  A  bill  to  impose  a  criminal  penalty 
for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of  arrearages  in 
child  support,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL; 
S.  2186.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the    Revenue    Reconciliation    Act    of    1989 
which  require  the  withholding  of  Income 
tax  from  wages  paid  for  agricultural  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Mr.   Harkin,   and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to  make   grants  to  encourage 
States  to  establish  Offices  of  Rural  Health 
to  improve  health  care  in  rural  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  health  and  safety  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on   Agriculture,   Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heinz,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Daschle, 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.   Riegle,   Mr.   Rockefeller.   Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Danforth,  and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  2189.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  program 
to   provide    health    Insurance    Information, 
counseling,  and  assistance  to  individuals  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  correct  the  Harmonized 
Schedule  of  the  United  Slates  as  It  applies 
to  parts  of  Ionization  smoke  detectors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiRTH): 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  Part  3,  Title  V,  of 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  paper  products  and  synthet- 
ic detergents;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  that  States,  instru- 
mentalities of  States,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  States  acting  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, are  subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court 
by  any  person  for  Infringement  of  patents, 
and  that  all  the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in 
such  suit  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit 
against  a  private  entity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kohl); 
S.  2194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  extraor- 
dinary law  enforcement  costs  Incurred 
during  operations  associated  with  the  exer- 
cise of  court -determined  tribal  treaty  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kasten): 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  Indian  Treaty  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  I»rogram;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2196.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    HARKIN   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  2197.  A  bin  to  lift  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic sanctions  Imposed  on  Nicaragua  by 
the  President  in  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,  Mr.   Kerry.   Mr.   DeConcini. 
Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1990  as  "Irish-American  Month  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Res.  250.  An  original  resolution  to 
amend  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
require  each  committee  to  publish  the  rules 
of  such  committee  only  during  the  first  year 
of  a  Congress  unless  such  rules  are  amended 
and  to  provide  that  an  amendment  to  com- 
mittee rules  shall  not  take  effect  until  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record;  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  Mr.  Mitchell): 

S.  Res.  251.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  In  Metro  Broadcasting,  Inc.  v.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  et  al;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  the  Administration  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms  not  to  propose  civil  air  trans- 


port services  for  inclusion  under  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  CGATTl. 
or  the  proposed  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  in  Services  [GATS],  and  to  actively 
oppose  any  proposal  that  would  consider 
civil  air  transport  services  as  a  negotiation 
item:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Johnston,      and     Mr.      Metz- 
enbaum); 
S.  2179.  A  bill  to  maintain  funding 
for  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
programs  in  the  war  against  drugs  and 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

funding  for  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  programs 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  important  legisla- 
tion that  will  maintain  funding  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams that  are  crucial  to  our  efforts  in 
the  war  against  drugs  and  crime. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  faced 
with  a  terrible  crisis.  While  govern- 
ment studies  report  a  decrease  in 
casual  drug  use,  there  are  more  people 
using  dangerous  drugs  like  cocaine, 
and  its  derivative  crack,  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever  before.  The  rav- 
aging effects  of  illegal  drug  use  and 
drug  abuse  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween young  and  old,  rich  or  poor, 
black  or  white.  'We,  as  a  nation,  are  all 
victims. 

There  are  many  tactics  that  can  be 
used  to  fight  against  illegal  drug  use,  I 
have  vigorously  supported  education 
and  user  £w:countability  programs  to 
attack  the  demand  side  of  the  drug 
problem.  We  must  also  make  inroads 
on  the  wide  distribution  and  availabil- 
ity of  illegal  drugs,  by  supporting  law 
enforcement  efforts  against  dealers 
and  distributors. 

The  frontline  in  the  war  on  drugs  is 
at  the  local  level.  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  put  themselves 
at  risk  every  day  as  they  pursue  deal- 
ers and  distributors. 

One  source  of  funding  for  many  of 
these  efforts  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Justice, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, distributes  block  grant  funds  to 
support  many  antidrug  abuse  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  States  ad- 
minister the  overall  programs,  distrib- 
uting the  block  grant  funding  to  sup- 
port local  law  enforcement.  Currently, 
this  funding  is  based  on  a  75  to  25  cash 
match.  That  is,  local  governments 
must  pay  25  percent  of  the  program 
costs,  while  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  remaining  75  percent. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1991,  the 
matching  formula  will  be  decreased  to 
50-50.  This  means  that  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  pay  for  50  percent 
of  program  costs.  Thus,  local  govern- 


ments will  be  required  to  pay  signifi- 
cantly more  to  maintain  even  the 
same  level  of  antidrug  programming. 
The  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion Authority,  as  well  as  many  repre- 
sentatives from  local  law  enforcement, 
tell  me  that  local  authorities  truly 
depend  on  the  Federal  passthrough 
aid.  While  the  bulk  of  program  funds 
are  provided  by  this  aid,  local  units  of 
government  are  still  dedicating  signifi- 
cant resources  to  these  efforts.  It  their 
share  of  the  financial  burden  is  in- 
creased, many  communities  would  be 
forced  to  end  their  participation  in  the 
State-administered  program.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  do  not  want  to  have 
happen,  and  why  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  maintain  the  75  to  25 
matching  formula. 

The  President's  1991  budget  pro- 
vides $490  million  for  this  antidrug 
abuse  block  grant.  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois,  $18,668,000  would  be  contrib- 
uted to  the  program.  The  75  to  25  for- 
mula would  result  in  local  government 
payments  totaling  $6,222,333.  If  the 
Federal  share  of  the  match  is  reduced, 
that  total  would  be  $18,668,000,  a  dif- 
ference of  $12,445,667.  The  loss  of  this 
support  would  force  many  communi- 
ties to  end  their  participation  in  the 
program— they  would  simply  be 
unable  to  afford  these  increased  costs. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
pull  the  rug  from  under  the  feet  of 
our  men  and  women  in  local  law  en- 
forcement. My  proposal  wil!  ensure 
their  continued  participation  in  the 
Block  Grant  Program,  thereby  ensur- 
ing the  people  of  Illinois  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  protection  from  drug 
dealers  and  the  crime  that  comes  with 
them.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort,* 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  pro- 
hibitions to  the  licensing  of  a  vessel 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  vessel 
Arctic  Sounder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

removal  of  certain  restrictions  for  the 
vessel  "arctic  sounder" 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  restore  coastwise  privileges  to 
the  U.S.-flag  research  vessel  Arctic 
Sounder.  O.N  569927. 

The  Arctic  Sounder  was  built  in  the 
United  States  in  1944  for  the  U,S, 
Navy  and  later  served  as  a  research 
vessel  for  survey  and  seismic  research 
work  under  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
vessel  has  unique  research  capabilities 
including  seven  laboratories  with  regu- 
lated power,  purified  water,  and  at- 
mospheric controls,  as  well  as  two 
moon  pools  and  substantial  accommo- 
dations for  research  personnel.  The 
vessel    lost    its    coastwise    privileges 
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when  purchased  by  a  Canadian  compa- 
ny and  redocumented  under  the  Cana- 
dian flag  where  it  was  employed  in  oil 
seismic  research  for  several  years. 

In  July  1989.  Jim  and  Beverly 
Hanson  of  Seattle  purchased  the 
vessel  and  redocumented  it  under  the 
U.S.-flag.  Last  summer  and  fall  the 
vessel  was  on  charter  to  Exxon  in  the 
biological  effects  monitoring  program 
conducting  research  activity  to  assess 
the  environmental  effects  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oilspill.  The  Customs 
Service  ruled  that  these  research  ac- 
tivities do  not  constitute  coastwise 
trade.  Nonetheless,  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  the  vessel  in  the  Exxon 
environmental  studies  will  require 
some  oil  recovery  capability  necessitat- 
ing the  incidental  coastwise  carriage  of 
oil  contaiiunent  booms  and  recovery 
personnel.  This  is  necessary  in  the 
event  residual  oil  deposits  are  encoun- 
tered during  research  activities.  In  ad- 
dition, the  incidental  movement  of  oc- 
casional related  cleanup  and  scientific 
equipment  will  facilitate  the  efficient 
and  flexible  employment  of  the  vessel 
in  its  research  work. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  restore  to  the  vessel  its 
coastwise  privileges  which  were  lost 
when  the  vessel  was  owned  by  the  Ca- 
nadian interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  12105.  12106.  12107. 
and  12108  of  title  46.  United  SUles  Code, 
and  sections  27  and  27A  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883,  and  883  1). 
as  applicable  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  may  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  for 
the  vessel  Arctic  Sounder.  United  States  of 
ficial  number  569927.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  2181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  purchase  approximately  8 
acres  of  land  at  the  Fort  Sumner  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  De  Baca  County.  NM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

WEATRZR  BALLOON  LAUNCH  SITE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
[NASA]  to  purchase  approximately  8 
acres  of  land  at  the  Port  Sumner  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  in  De  Baca  County. 
NM. 

The  National  Scientific  Balloon  Fa- 
cility in  Palestine,  TX.  has  been  used 


by  NASA  as  the  primary  domestic 
launch  facility  for  a  variety  of  atmos- 
pheric studies.  Safety  considerations 
associated  with  the  high  populations 
to  the  east  of  the  launch  site  required 
NASA  to  find  alternate  locations  for 
approximately  one  half  of  their  bal- 
loon launches. 

To  find  a  suitable  launch  site,  NASA 
completed  numerous  studies  and  tests. 
Each  concluded  that  a  site  at  Port 
Sumner,  New  Mexico  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  program.  In  1987  NASA 
began  use  of  a  site  at  the  Fort  Sumner 
Municipal  Airport. 

Use  of  the  site  confirms  that  the  lo- 
cation meets  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  lease  on  the  facili- 
ty NASA  has  been  using  expires  this 
spring  and  they  must  relocate.  There 
are  no  other  facilities  available  to 
lease  and.  as  a  result,  NASA  is  willing 
to  build  the  necessary  facilities.  It  is 
critical  that  a  new  facility  be  available 
prior  to  the  fall  of  1990  if  the  research 
programs  are  to  be  maintained.  To  fa- 
cilitate these  needs,  the  Village  of  Fort 
Sumner  has  worked  with  NASA  to 
find  a  suitable  site  for  the  facility. 
Congress  must  authorize  acquisition  of 
the  land  before  NASA  can  proceed. 

If  the  site  is  acquired.  NASA  plans 
to  develop  the  site  over  a  2-  or  three- 
year  period.  The  initial  phase  would 
include  acquisition  of  the  land  and 
construction  of  a  building  which 
would  be  completed  prior  to  the  fall  of 
1990.  Completion  of  the  initial  phase 
will  allow  for  balloon  launches  to  con- 
tinue this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  simply 
allows  NASA  to  acquire  the  lands  re- 
quired to  continue  their  atmospheric 
research  studies  at  the  Fort  Sumner 
Municipal  Airport.  Funds  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  building  construction 
would  come  from  funds  already  appro- 
priated in  the  fiscal  year  1990.  I  stress 
that  no  additional  appropriations  for 
this  project  are  required. 

Senator  Domenici  has  cosponsored 
this  legislation  and  similar  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman 
Steve  Schiff. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2181 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weather 
Balloon  Launch  Site  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.     2.     PIBCHASE     OF     LA.ND     FOR     BALLOON 
IJM'NC  HIN«;  FACILITY. 

The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  may  pur- 
chase, with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  fiscal  year  1990  under  the 


heading  "Construction  of  facilities",  ap- 
proximately 8  acres  within  Section  16. 
Township  3  North.  Range  26  East. 
N.M.P.M.,  De  Baca  County.  New  Mexico,  to 
use  as  a  balloon  launching  facility.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Bingaman,  in  in- 
troducing the  NASA  Weather  Balloon 
Launch  Site  Act.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize NASA  to  purchase  8  acres  of 
land  near  the  municipal  airport  in 
Fort  Sumner,  NM.  This  land  transfer 
is  necessary  for  NASA  to  continue  its 
data  collection  on  such  critical  issues 
as  global  warming  and  ozone  deple- 
tion. Without  this  legislation,  NASA's 
research  is  going  to  be  homeless. 

NASA  has  been  launching  balloons 
at  Fort  Sumner  since  1987.  Carrying 
payloads  of  approximately  6,000 
pounds,  these  balloons  provide  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  means  to  collect  at- 
mospheric data.  Presently,  NASA  aver- 
ages 50  launches  per  year  from  Fort 
Sumner.  As  it  becomes  more  impor- 
tant to  study  the  atmosphere  and  to 
determine  the  critical  parameters  asso- 
ciated with  global  warming,  we  must 
look  to  all  possible  means  to  study  this 
complex  scientific  problem.  The  scien- 
tific balloon  launches  from  Fort 
Sumner  provides  important  data  for 
the  study  of  climate  change. 

NASA's  project  is  currently  housed 
in  a  hanger  at  the  municipal  airport  in 
Fort  Sumner.  The  village  of  Fort 
Sumner  however,  has  developed  plans 
to  utilize  this  facility  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  as  a  consequence, 
NASA  must  move  their  operation  to 
this  new  site. 

Ownership  of  this  land  would  give 
NASA  a  permanent  site  upon  which  it 
can  construct  buildings  and  expand 
their  operations.  In  addition,  there  are 
plans  to  construct  a  downrange  track- 
ing station  for  similar  operations  con- 
ducted from  the  National  Scientific 
Balloon  Facility  at  Palestine.  TX. 

The  purchase  of  this  land  by  NASA 
will  perpetuate  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween NASA  and  academia.  New 
Mexico  State  University  manages  and 
operates  the  Palestine,  TX  facility.  As 
a  result,  graduate  students  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  day-to-day  experi- 
mental work. 

This  legislation  will  not  increase 
Federal  expenses,  as  the  funds  for  this 
transaction  as  well  as  the  initial  phase 
of  building  construction  have  already 
been  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation and  look  to  its  enactment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  mayor  of  Fort  Sumner  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Village  of  Fort  Sumner  Inc. 
Fort  Sumner,  NM,  January  9.  1990. 
Hon.  Pete  £>omenici, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  On  January  8. 
1990,  representatives  of  NASA  and  the  Na- 
tional Scientific  Balloon  Facility  of  Pales- 
tine, Texas  met  with  the  Village  Council  of 
Fort  Stunner.  New  Mexico. 

NASA  representatives  expressed  a  desire 
to  build  a  building  on  the  Fort  Sumner  Air- 
port Facility.  The  intent  of  NASA  is  to  es- 
tablish this  facility  and  location  as  their 
permanent  western  site  for  launch  of  scien- 
tific balloons  as  well  as  a  down  range  track- 
ing station  for  balloons  launched  from  the 
Palestine,  Texas  facility.  They  intend  (if  an- 
ticipated revenues  continue)  to  update  the 
initial  building  over  a  period  of  2  to  3  years. 

Their  desire  is  to  own  the  property  on 
which  they  build.  Village  officials  agreed  to 
sell  the  proposed  site  and  a  price  has  been 
agreed  upon.  The  situation  requires  that  all 
the  paperwork  be  completed  in  time  to  con- 
struct the  facility  for  early  fall  of  1990  bal- 
loon launchings. 

Their  acquisition  of  lands  requires  an  Act 
of  Congress.  It  is  our  mutual  desire  that  this 
be  possible.  The  level  of  presence  of  NASA 
In  the  community,  region  and  state  should 
be  enhanced  by  their  commitment  to  this 
site  and  this  program.  Our  hope  is  that  our 
congressional  delegation  might  be  helpful  in 
expediting  the  land  acquisition  process. 

We  are  presently  working  out  the  details 
of  land  description  as  well  as  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Operation.  This  phase  should  be 
complete  within  10  days  or  so  and  the  finali- 
ty would  await  consent  of  Congress. 

We  will  assist  with  necessary  information, 
etc..  as  you  require. 
Sincerely. 

David  Bailey,  Mayor.m 


S. 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 

2182.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

central  UTAH  PROJECT  COMPLETION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  com- 
plete the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  [CRSP]  and  the  central  Utah 
water  project  [CUP].  The  bill  is  cru- 
cial to  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
people  of  Utah. 

Utah  is  the  second  driest  State  in 
the  Union.  The  CUP  was  authorized  as 
a  major  component  of  the  CRSP. 
Originally,  the  project  was  divided 
into  several  units;  The  Vernal  unit, 
the  Jensen  unit,  the  Upalco  unit,  the 
Ute  Indian  unit,  and  the  largest  unit 
of  all,  the  Bonneville  unit.  Construc- 
tion begaui  on  the  municipal  and  in- 
dustrisd  [M  and  I]  features  of  the  Bon- 
neville unit  in  1965  after  elections 
were  held  committing  those  M  and  I 
water  users  to  repay  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  that  water. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  com- 
pleted the  Vernal.  Jensen,  and  Uintah 
irrigation  project,  but  has  trudged 
along  with  the  Bonneville  unit.  In 
1986,  Bonneville  unit  M  and  I  users  in 


12  cotmties  vote— by  a  73  percent  plu- 
rality—to raise  the  sunount  they  would 
repay  to  the  Government  from  ap- 
proximately $150  million— 1965 
amount— to  over  $550  million  to  com- 
plete the  project.  Delays  due  to  low  re- 
quests by  various  administrations,  low 
funding  by  the  Congress,  and  especial- 
ly poor  management  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  been  terribly  frus- 
trating to  the  people  of  Utah, 

The  Bonneville  unit  was  originally 
authorized  for  approximately  $800 
million  in  1956.  It  was  reauthorized  for 
$2.1  million  in  1972.  It  is  under  this 
authorization  ceiling  that  the  M  and  I 
provisions  of  the  Bonneville  unit  will 
be  completed  in  the  next  5  years.  The 
main  feature,  the  Jordanelle  Dam  will 
provide  320,000  acre  feet  of  storage  ca- 
pacity, or  enough  water  to  provide 
400,000  Utahns  with  culinary  drinking 
water. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Senator 
Hatch  and  I  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  primarily  to  raise  that  au- 
thorization ceiling  so  that  central 
Utah  farmers  will  receive  their  irriga- 
tion water.  This  was  a  promise  the 
Government  made  to  rural  areas  of 
Utah  in  tandem  with  the  promise  to 
provide  M  and  I  water  to  the  urban 
areas.  We  propose  raising  the  ceiling 
by  a  total  of  $550  million  to  accom- 
plish this  and  the  unfinished  environ- 
mental mitigation  features  of  the 
project. 

To  assure  better  productivity  at 
lower  costs  we  are  proposing  that  a 
separate  commission  be  created— apart 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— to 
assure  environmental  compliance  and 
importantly,  we  propose  to  have  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict build  the  remaining  irrigation 
features  in  the  Uintah  Basin  and  the 
central  Utah  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  F»resident,  this  Is  a  con- 
sensus bill  between  several  members  of 
the  Utah  delegation.  It  has  a  strong 
environmental  section,  a  strong  Indian 
section,  and  fulfills  the  Government's 
age-old  commitment  to  construct  the 
irrigation  features  of  the  project.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  act  expedi- 
tiously on  the  bill  and  give  it  fair  con- 
sideration.* 


By   Mr.    MOYNIHAN   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Chafee, 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  2183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation  and   development  of  water 
and  related  resources,  to  authorize  the 
U.S.   Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Civil 
Works  Program  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  the  Na- 
tion's   infrastructure,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today,  with  the 
support  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Burdick,  ranking  minor- 


ity member.  Senator  Chatee,  and  Sen- 
ator Symms.  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1990,  continues  the 
practice  of  biannual  authorizations  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  We 
returned  to  this  practice  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  99-662.  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1986. 

There  had  been  a  10-year  wait  for 
this  legislation.  The  1986  bill  estab- 
lished our  current  requirements  for 
water  projects  which  center  on  cost 
sharing,  user  fees,  and  environmental 
protection. 

The  next  step  in  this  process  was  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1988.  This  legislation  was  signed  Into 
law  on  November  17,  1988. 

As  in  1988,  we  intend  to  proceed 
with  deliberation  this  year.  We  plan  to 
maintain  the  system  of  authorizations 
that  have  been  successful  in  1986  and 
1988.  With  this  in  mind,  and  In  keep- 
ing with  the  goal  of  a  biannual  author- 
ization, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
1990  water  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  along  with  Senators  Burdick, 
Symms,  and  Chafee,  represents  a  con- 
sensus of  our  committee's  needs,  as 
evident  from  the  bipartisan  support  it 
has  received.  The  bill  authorizes  18 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  all  of 
which  have  completed  the  corps  plan- 
ning process.  F*rojects  for  navigation 
improvements,  recreation,  storm 
damage  reduction,  and  flood  protec- 
tion are  included  in  the  bill.  They  all 
have  a  positive  benefit  to  cost  ratio. 
All  have  complete  and  favorable  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements. 

In  addition  to  these  project  authori- 
zations, the  legislation  contains  seven 
project  related  provisions  and  eight 
general  provisions  to  provide  addition- 
al management  guidance  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  believe  them  to  be  non- 
controversial  and  important  for  the 
continued  operating  effectiveness  of 
the  corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and 
Infrastructure  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
this  bill  on  March  1.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  this  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  with  dispatch.  And  I  hope 
we  will  soon  see  it  favorably  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1990'-. 
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See.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
Secretary"    means    the   Secretary    of    the 
Army. 
TITLE  I— PROJECT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  101.  The  following  projects  for  water 
resources  development  and  conservation 
and  other  purpKjses  are  authorized  to  be  car 
ried  out  by  the  Secretary  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plans,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions,  recommended  in  the  respec 
live  repwrts  designated  in  this  section. 

( 1 )  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama.  The  project 
for  navigation  for  Bayou  La  Batre.  Ala- 
bama: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  August  3,  1989,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$16,230,000,  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $4,490,000.  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $11,740,000. 

(2)  Clifton,  San  Francisco  River,  Arizona. 
The  project  for  flood  control,  Clifton,  San 
Francisco  River,  Arizona,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(d)  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986,  is  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  construct  the  project  sub 
stantially  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  6. 

1988.  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,510,000,  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $9,150,000. 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$3,360,000. 

(3)  Nogales  Wash  and  Tributaries.  Arizo- 
na. The  project  for  flood  control.  Nogale.s 
Wash  and  Tributaries,  Arizona:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  28. 

1989.  at  a  toul  cost  of  $7,260,000.  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $5,440,000. 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$1,820,000.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  neces 
sary  to  provide  for  flood  warning  gauges  in 
Mexico. 

i4)  Coyote  and  Berryessa  Creeks,  Califor 
nia.  The  project  for  flood  control.  Coyote 
and  Berryessa  Creeks.  California:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  7. 
1989.  at  a  total  cost  of  $56,300,000.  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $39,000,000. 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$17,300,000. 

(5)  Miami  Harbor  Channel.  Florida.  The 
project  for  navigation.  Miami  Harbor  Chan- 
nel. Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi 
neers  dated  September  25.  1989.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $65,700,000.  with  an  estimated  first 
Federal  cost  of  $41,920,000.  and  an  estimat 
ed  first  non-Federal  cost  of  $23,780,000. 

(6)  Martin  County.  Florida.  The  project 
for  storm  damage  reduction.  Martin 
County.  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En 
gineers  dated  November  20.  1989.  at  a  total 
first  cost  of  $9,400,000.  with  an  estimated 
first  Federal  cost  of  $3,850,000.  and  an  esti 
mated  first  non-Federal  cost  of  $5,550,000. 
In  addition,  periodic  nourishment  costs  are 
estimated  at  $5,220,000.  with  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $2,140,000.  and  an  estimated 
non-Federal  cost  of  $3,080,000. 

(7)  Fort  Wayne.  St.  Mary's  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Indiana.  The  project  for  flood  con 
trol.  Fort  Wayne.  St.  Mary's  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Indiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En 
gineers.  dated  May  1.  1989.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$16,300,000,  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $12,100,000.  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $4,200,000. 

(8)  Boston  Harbor.  Massachusetts.  The 
project  for  navigation.  Boston  Harbor.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi 
neers.  dated  May  11.  1989.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$17,960,000.  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $8,250,000.  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $9,710,000. 

(9)  Ecorse  Creek,  Wayne  County,  Michi- 
gan. The  project  for  flood  control,  Ecorse 


Creek,  Wayne  County,  Michigan:  Report  of 
the   Chief   of   Engineers,   dated   August   8. 

1989.  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,280,000.  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $4,560,000, 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$2,720,000. 

ilO)  Coldwater  Creek.  Missouri.  The 
project  for  flood  control.  Coldwater  Creek. 
Missouri:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  August  9.  1988.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$22,380  000.  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $15,500,000,  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $6,880,000. 

111)  River  Des  Peres,  Missouri.  The 
project  for  flood  control.  River  Des  Peres. 
Missouri:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  23.  1989.  at  a  total  cost  of 
$20,550,000.  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $15,270,000.  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $5,280,000. 

1 12)  Passaic  River  Main  Stem,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  The  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, Passaic  River  Main  Stem,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  3.  1989.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $913,500,000.  with  an  estimated  first  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $674,600,000.  and  an  estimated 
first  non-Federal  cost  of  $238,900,000. 

(13)  Rio  De  La  Plata.  Puerto  Rico.  The 
project  for  flood  control.  Rio  De  La  Plata. 
Puerto  Rico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  January  3.  1989,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $56,990,000.  with  an  estimated  first  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $34,780,000.  and  an  estimated 
first  non-Federal  cost  of  $22,210,000. 

'14)  Myrtle  Beach.  South  Carolina.  The 
project  for  storm  damage  reduction.  Myrtle 
Beach.  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  March  2.  1989.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $59,730,000.  with  an  estimated  first 
Federal  cost  of  $38,820,000.  and  an  estimat- 
ed first  non-Federal  cost  of  $20,910,000.  In 
addition,  periodic  nourishment  costs  are  es- 
timated at  $13,500,000.  with  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  $8,780,000.  and  an  estimated 
non-Federal  cost  of  $4,720,000. 

(15)  Mill  Creek.  Nashville.  Tennessee.  The 
project  for  flood  control.  Mill  Creek.  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  April  21.  1986.  at  a  total  cost 
of  $14,500,000.  with  an  estimated  first  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $7,250,000  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $7,250,000. 

1 16)  Buffalo  Bayou  and  Tributaries. 
Texas.  The  project  for  flood  control.  Buffa- 
lo Bayou  and  Tributaries.  Texas:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  12. 

1990.  at  a  total  cost  of  $544,604,000.  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $309,313,000. 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$235,291,000. 

(17)  Ray  Roberts  Lake.  Greenbelt.  Texas. 
The  multiple  purpose  project.  Ray  Roberts 
Lake.  Greenbelt.  Texas,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1965.  IS  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  construct  recreation  features  substantial- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  24. 
1987.  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,620,000.  with  an 
estimated  first  Federal  cost  of  $1,730,000. 
and  an  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$2,890,000 

<18i  Upper  Jordan  River,  Utah,  The 
project  for  flood  control.  Upper  Jordan 
River,  Utah:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  November  16.  1988.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $7,900,000.  with  an  estimated  first 
Federal  cost  of  $5,200,000.  and  an  estimated 
first  non-Federal  cost  of  $2,700,000. 

TITLE  II -PROJECT  RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
historic  community  of  Belen.  New  Mexico. 


and  its  population  suffer  chronic  flooding 
problems  that  originate  in  the  watershed 
and  mesas  west  of  Belen. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  further  that  a 
major  canal,  the  Belen  Highline  Canal,  is  lo- 
cated immediately  adjacent  to  Belen.  New 
Mexico,  and  that  a  serious  danger  exists  to 
life  and  property  in  the  event  that  flood 
waters  breach  the  canal. 

(c)  The  Congress,  therefore,  authorizes  a 
project  for  flood  protection  for  the  city  of 
Belen.  New  Mexico.  Such  project  shall  in- 
clude measures  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  Belen  Highline  Canal  so  that  it  will 
function  as  a  conveyance  system  to  divert 
flood  waters  safely  around  the  city  of  Belen. 
as  well  as  irrigation  facility. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
903(c)  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-662).  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  undertake  the  flood  con- 
trol measures  described  within  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  in  order  to  protect  the 
city  of  Belen.  New  Mexico,  and  its  residents, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $19,576,000.  with  an  esti- 
mated first  Federal  cost  of  $12,130,000.  and 
and  estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$7,446,000  including  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way.  and  relocations. 

Sec.  202.  Section  1114  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (100  Stat. 
4232-4235)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SEC  1114.  (ROSS  FLORIDA  BARbE  (ANAL. 

"(a)  The  barge  canal  project  located  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  not  authorized  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  July  23.  1942  (56  Stat. 
703)  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  and  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
transfer  all  lands  and  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  and  facilities  com- 
pleted for  the  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  State  of  Florida  without  con- 
sideration, except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  if  the  State  agrees  to  hold  the  United 
States  harmless  from  all  claims  arising  from 
or  through  the  operations  of  the  lands  and 
facilities  conveyed  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Actual  transfer  of  the  lands  and  man- 
agement responsibilities  shall  not  occur  on 
the  constructed  portions  of  the  barge  canal 
project  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam.  inclusive, 
and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Inglis  Lock  and  Dam.  inclusive,  until  24 
months  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  In  the  intervening  24  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  carry  out  any 
and  all  programmed  maintenance  on  the 
areas  outlined  in  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  property  to  be  transferred 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  survey  which  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  of  Florida.  The 
cost  of  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the 
State  of  Florida. 

"(f)  All  lands  and  interests  in  land  ac- 
quired for  the  barge  canal  project  lying  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  western 
boundaries  of  Sections  20  and  29,  Township 
15  South,  Range  23  East,  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  of  Florida  for  public  parks,  conser- 
vation or  recreational  uses  only. 

"(g)  With  respect  to  the  remaining  lands 
and  interests  in  land  acquired  for  the  barge 
canal  project,  lying  west  of  Sections  20  and 
29.  Township  15  South,  Range  23  East,  the 


State  shall  preserve,  enhance,  interpret,  and 
manage  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  area  containing  unique  cul- 
tural, fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recre- 
ational values,  as  determined  by  the  State, 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation. 

"(h)  The  State  of  Florida  shall  pay  to  the 
counties  of  Citrus.  Clay.  Duval.  Levy. 
Marion,  and  Putnam  a  minimum  aggregate 
sum  of  $32,000,000  in  cash  or.  at  the  option 
of  the  counties,  payment  to  be  made  by  con- 
veyance of  surplus  lands  selected  by  the 
State  at  current  appraised  values.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  906(e)  and  1135  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662)  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  project 
with  a  total  cost  of  $25,000,000  to  rehabili- 
tate the  Lower  Truckee  River. 

(b)  The  plan  of  the  project  authorized  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  designs  to— 

(1)  restore  the  riparian  habitat  and  vege- 
tative cover; 

(2)  stabilize  the  course  of  the  lower  Truck- 
ee River  and  minimize  erosion  damage: 

(3)  provide  the  best  possible  spawning 
habitat  for  the  cui-ui  fish;  and 

(4)  provide  improved  spawning  habitat  for 
the  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout  to  the  extent 
deemed  feasible. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
906(e)  and  1135  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-662), 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Pyr- 
amid Lake  Indian  Tribe  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  to  develop  a 
plan  for  facilities  with  a  total  cost  of 
$20,000,000  to  enable  the  efficient  passage 
of  cui-ui  and  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout 
through  or  around  the  delta  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lower  Truckee  River  to  obtain  access 
to  their  upstream  spawning  grounds. 

Sec  204.  Section  1149  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  of  the  section: 
"On  or  before  June  1.  1991.  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  on  the  method  of 
payment  to  be  employed  for  cost  sharing 
purposes,  and  the  identification  of  eligible 
project  sponsors  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
this  Act.". 

Sec  205.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
not  proceed  with  the  divestiture  of  locks 
and  dams  numbered  5  through  14  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  Kentucky,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  the  Water  Development  Act 
of  1986  (Public  Law  99-662)  until  he  has 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Memoraui- 
dum  of  Understanding  between  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  as  approved 
by  the  Louisville  District  Engineer  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1985.  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,500,000. 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Works  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  acting  jointly,  shall  convene  a 
management  conference  for  the  restoration, 
conservation,  and  management  of  Onondaga 
Lake,  The  purpose  of  the  management  con- 
ference shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  developing,  within  the  180-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  comprehensive  restoration,  conserva- 
tion, and  management  plan  that  recom- 
mends priority  corrective  actions  and  com- 


pliance schedules  for  the  cleanup  of  Onon- 
daga Lake;  and 

(2)  coordinating  implementation  of  the 
plan  by  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  all  local  agencies,  gov- 
ernments, and  other  groups  participating  in 
the  conference. 

(b)(1)  The  members  of  the  management 
conference  shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  representative 
of- 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York; 

(B)  Onondaga  County.  New  York; 

(C)  The  City  of  Syracuse.  New  York: 

(2)  The  members  of  the  management  con- 
ference may  designate  a  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  attend  meetings  of  the  manage- 
ment conference  and  otherwise  represent 
and  vote  on  their  behalf  on  the  manage- 
ment conference. 

(3)  The  management  conference  shall  in- 
clude the  following  ex  officio  members: 

(A)  the  United  States  Senators  from  the 
State  of  New  York:  and 

(B)  the  member(-^)  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Represent  itives  within  whose  con- 
gressional districKs  lies  Onondaga  Lake. 

(4)  There  shall  be  two  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  management  conference: 

(A)  the  Citizens.  Advisory  Committee;  and 

(B)  the  Technical  Review  Committee. 
(c)(1)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 

completion  of  a  plan  and  after  providing  for 
public  review  and  comment,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works  and 
the  Administrator  shall  approve  such  plan 
if  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  concurs  in  such  approval. 

(2)  Ujjon  approval  of  the  plan  under  this 
section,  such  plan  shall  be  implemented. 

(d)(1)  The  management  conference,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Worlts.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  institutions,  organi- 
zations, and  individuals. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  for— 

(A)  research,  surveys,  and  studies  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  plan  under 
this  section,  except  that  grants  to  any 
person  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  work 
and  that  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  are  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources; 

(B)  conducting  activities  identified  in  the 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
except  that  grants  to  any  person  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
the  costs  of  such  work  and  that  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  such  costs  are  provided 
from  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(C)  gathering  data  and  retaining  expert 
consultants  in  support  of  litigation  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  New  York  to  compel 
clean  up  or  obtain  clean  up  and  damage  cost 
from  parties  responsible  for  the  pollution  of 
Onondaga  Lake. 

(3)  In-kind  payments  shall  qualify  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  non-Federal  match- 
ing requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 


for  C^vil  Works  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  reconnaissance  study  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  plans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  wastewater 
treatment  project  in  Cranston.  Rhode 
Island.  The  scope  of  such  study  shall  in- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to,  a  review  of  the 
wastewater  treatment  needs  of  the  City  of 
Cranston  focusing  on  the  prevention  of 
groundwater  contamination  and  an  investi- 
gation of  innovative  and  alternative  tech- 
nology to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
transporting  leachate  from  a  sanitary  land- 
fill and  wastewater  from  a  new  waste-to- 
energy  solid  waste  facility  to  the  City's  ex- 
isting sewa«e  treatment  plant. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  The  "Federal  interest '  in  water 
resource  development  projects  of  the  civil 
works  program  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shall  be  determined  only  through  the 
application  of: 

<  1 )  l>enefit/cost  analysis;  and 

(2)  an  Envirormiental  Impact  Statement 
or  Assessment,  whichever  is  appropriate. 

Sec  302.  (a)  Any  changes  in  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  a  water  resource  development 
project  of  the  civil  works  program  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  in  rule 
or  regulation  shall  be  submitted,  for  infor- 
mational purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  least  one  year  prior  to  its  issuance. 

lb)  Any  change  in  eligibility  criteria  for  a 
water  resource  development  project  of  the 
civil  works  program  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  proposed  by  the  Secretary  in  rule 
or  regulation  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  any  water  resource  develop- 
ment project,  or  separable  element  thereof, 
for  which  the  reconnaissance  study  has 
been  initiated  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
rule  or  regulation. 

Sec  303.  Not  later  than  December  31, 
1991,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  a  management  report  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  civil  works  program  in  each  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Districts  and  Divi- 
sions. 

Sec  304.  Section  105  (b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  planning  and  engineering 
of  projects  for  which  the  non-Federal  inter- 
ests contributed  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  feasibility  study.". 

Sec  305.  Section  402  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  the  section:  "The  recommended  level 
of  protection  for  a  Corps  of  Engineers  flood 
control  project  shtUl  be  that  level  of  protec- 
tion which  maximizes  national  economic  de- 
velopment benefits  or  the  100-year  level  of 
protection  if  the  benefits  of  providing  the 
100-year  level  of  protection  exceeds  its  cost, 
whichever  provides  the  greater  level  of  pro- 
tection.". 
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Sec.  306.  Section  101  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-662)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

•(f)  Military  Benefits.— The  Secretary 
shall  reduce  proportionally  the  percentage 
share  of  navigation  project  costs  required  of 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  of  such  project 
equivalent  to  the  percentage  of  direct  bene- 
fits of  the  navigation  improvements  which 
are  credited  to  agencies  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. ". 

Sec.  307.  Section  33  of  the  Water  Re 
sources  Development  Act  of  1988  is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  acquisition  of  real  property 
and  associated  improvements  (from  willing 
sellers),  and  monetary  compensation  to  af 
fected  landowners"  after  ■including  mainte- 
nance and  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc- 
tures.". 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  developing  water  control 
plans  which  propose  to  change  the  oper- 
ation of  Federal  water  projects  from  the  op- 
erations established  in  the  existing  water 
control  manuals  in  accordance  with  existing 
congressional  project  authorizations,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  solicit  comments  from  the  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  regional  agencies 
in  States  affected  by  such  change,  and  from 
interested  persons  who  are  or  could  be  im 
pacted  by  project  regulation.  Copies  of  such 
comments  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  com 
prehensive  statement  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b).  shall  \3e  made  available  to  the 
public  as  provided  by  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the  proposal  through  the  existing  agency 
review  process:  and 

(2)  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement 
prior  to  implementation  of  the  plan  which 
sets  forth— 

(A)  the  Corps'  authority  to  make  such  a 
change  pursuant  to  the  project's  congres- 
sional authorization: 

(B)  all  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  pro 
posed  change: 

(C)  any  changes  in  the  originally  author- 
ized project  purposes  caused  by  the  pro- 
posed change,  or  any  of  the  alternatives 
available  to  accomplish  the  intended  result; 
and 

(D)  the  costs  and  direct  benefits  of  the 
proposed  change  in  comparison  to  the  cost 
benefit  analysis  upon  which  Congress  au 
thorized  the  project,  and  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  on  the  project  repayment 
schedule,  including  an  identification  of  the 
source  of  revenue  for  any  new  repayment 
schedule. 

(b)(1)  Upon  completion  of  the  comprehen- 
sive statement,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
finding. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed change  will— 

(A)  significantly  affect  the  originally  au- 
thorized purposes  of  the  project: 

(B)  alter  the  initial  cost-benefit  ratio  upon 
which  the  project  was  authorized  so  as  to 
alter  the  feasibility  of  the  project:  or 

(C)  alter  the  repayment  of  project  costs 
such  that  the  United  States  Treasury's  abil- 
ity to  recover  the  costs  of  building,  operat- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  project  are  imped- 
ed or  threatened. 

the  Secretary  shall  submit  his  comprehen- 
sive statement  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  recommended  legislation  for  a  change 
in  the  authorized  purposes  of  the  project. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
posed change— 

(A)  is  in  accordance  with  the  projects  con- 
gressional authorization: 

(B)  is  in  the  public  interest: 


(C)  will  result  in  greater  direct  economic 
benefits  to  the  public: 

iDi  provides  an  equal  to  or  better  cost- 
benefit  ratio  than  was  submitted  when  the 
project  was  authorized:  and 

(E)  will  enable  the  United  States'  Treas- 
ury to  recover  the  costs  of  building,  operat- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  project  in  the 
same  timeframe  as  initially  authorized, 
the  Secretary  shall  send  the  comprehensive 
statement  to  the  Congress  and  implement 
the  proposed  change. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  review  existing 
water  control  plans,  administrative  regula- 
tions, and  current  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  are  any  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies 
therein  which  prohibit  full  compliance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  propose  to  the  President,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  it,s  authority  and  policies  into 
conformity  with  the  intent,  purposes,  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Id)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  permit  the 
Secretary  to  make  changes  in  project  oper- 
ations which  extend  beyond  each  project's 
specific  congressional  authorization. 

ie>  Nothing  in  this  Act  forbids  any  person 
to  bring  suit  under  any  other  statute  chal- 
lenging a  change  in  project  operations. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
authorized  to  develop  a  pilot  program  to 
design  and  construct  a  high-speed  magnetic 
levitation  system  to  be  integrated  with  the 
interstate  highway  rights-of  way  and  other 
appropriate  rights-of-way. 

'bi  To  carry  out  sub.section  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  expend 
funds  appropriated  by  F^iblic  Law  101-101 
for  such  purpose  and  any  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Army  by  any  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  public  law  for 
such  purpose. 


Section-by-Section  Summary  on  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1990 

Section  1;  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

Section  2:  Defines  the  term  'Secretary" 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

TITLE  ONE— project  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  101;  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
construct  seventeen  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  in  accord  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  All  of  these 
projects  have  completed  the  entire  Corps  of 
Engineers  planning  process:  have  been 
found  to  be  economically  and  environmen- 
tally sound,  and  engineeringly  feasible  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Three  of  these 
projects  are  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
navigation  improvements,  one  project  is  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation,  two  projects  are 
for  the  purpose  of  storm  damage  reduction, 
and  eleven  projects  would  provide  flood  pro- 
tection. The  total  cost  of  these  seventeen 
projects  IS  $1,595,200,000.  with  an  estimated 
first  Federal  cost  of  $1,137,200,000  and  an 
estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$458,000,000.  All  projects  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  compliance  with  the  cost  sharing 
provisions  of  the  1986  Water  Resource  De- 
velopment Act.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  these  projects. 
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TITLE  TWO— PROJECT  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Section  201;  Helen,  New  Mexico.  This 
project  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  is  authorized  subject  to  the 
cost  sharing  requirements  of  section  903  (c) 
of  the  1986  Water  Resource  Development 
Act. 

Section  202:  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 
This  section  modifies  section  1154  of  the 
1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act  to 
provide  for  the  deauthorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Barge  Canal  project  and  the  transfer  of 
all  project  related  lands  and  facilities  associ- 
ated with  the  project  to  the  State  of  Flori- 
da. Such  transfer  would  occur  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion subject  to  a  survey  of  project  related 
lands  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  paid  for  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

Section  203:  Sections  906  (e)  and  1135  of 
the  1986  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  review  existing 
facilities  to  determine  if  modifications  could 
be  made  which  would  enhance  environmen- 
tal quality.  In  the  early  1960's  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  constructed  a  flood  control 
project  in  Truckee  Meadows.  At  the  present 
time  this  project  interferes  with  the  natural 
spawning  cycle  of  two  endangered  species  of 
fish  and  contributes  to  the  degradation  of 
Pyramid  Lake,  one  of  the  most  unique  bio- 
logical environments  in  North  America. 
This  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
plan  and  install  such  facilities  as  are  found 
necessary  to  remedy  these  environmental 
deficiencies.  The  total  cost  of  the  facilities 
authorized  in  this  section  is  $45,000,000. 

Section  204:  This  section  modifies  Section 
1149  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1986  to  provide  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  fail 
to  make  a  determination  on  how  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  the  Lock  Replacement  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  can  provide  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  required  cost  sharing  on 
this  project,  that  the  project  shall  become 
eligible  for  full  federal  funding. 

Section  205:  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  proceed  with  divestiture  of  Locks 
and  dams  numbered  5  through  14  of  the 
Kentucky  River  until  such  time  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  complies  with  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  on  the  divestiture 
approved  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Louisville  District  Engineer  on  February  22. 
1985. 

Section  206:  This  section  establishes  a 
management  conference  for  the  restoration, 
conservation,  and  management  of  Onondaga 
Lake.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Works  is  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence. 


Section  207:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  in  conjuncture  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  to  conduct  a  reconnais 
sance  study  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
plans  for  the  design  of  a  wastewater  treat- 
ment project  in  Cranston.  Rhode  Island. 

TITLE  THREE— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  301:  Provides  that  the  "federal  In- 
terest" in  water  resource  projects  is  to  be 
determined  only  through  an  evaluation  of  a 
prospective  projects  economics  and  environ- 
mental impacts. 

Section  302:  Requires  that  administrative 
changes  to  the  eligibility  criteria  for  water 
projects  be  submitted  to  the  relevant  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  for  oversite  review  at 
least  a  year  prior  to  their  implementation: 
and  further  provides  that  any  changes  made 
in  the  eligibility  criteria  for  water  projects 
shall  not  apply  retroactively  to  projects 
which  have  been  under  study  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  new  criteria. 

Section  303:  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a  report  on  the 
management  of  the  civil  works  program  in 
each  district  and  division  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  is  expected  that  such  report 
will  include  an  evaluation  of  the  execution 
of  the  civil  works  missions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  an  evaluation  of  resource  man- 
agement in  the  execution  of  civil  works  mis- 
sions, an  assessment  of  the  District  and  Di- 
vision Commander's  performance  as  a  civil 
works  manager,  an  assessemenl  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  civil  works 
program  in  each  district  and  division,  and 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  management  of  the  civil  works  program 
specific  to  each  district  and  division. 

Section  304:  Amends  Section  105(b)  of  the 
1986  Water  Resources  Act  of  clarify  original 
congressional  intent.  In  the  1986  Act  a 
number  of  projects  were  authorized  only  for 
preconstruction  planning,  engineering,  and 
design,  when  they  had  not  had  any  work  as- 
sociated with  the  feasibility  study  phase  of 
planning.  "Preconstruction  planning,  engi- 
neering, and  design  "  are  normally  activities 
done  with  construction  funds  and  not  part 
of  the  feasibility  process.  At  the  time,  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  to  have  the 
sponsors  of  these  projects  authorized  only 
for  this  "preconstruction  planning,  engi- 
neering, and  design  "  contribute  half  of  the 
cost  of  such  work,  similar  to  the  cost  shar- 
ing which  was  imposed  on  the  sponsors  of 
feasibility  studies.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  to  require  a  fifty  percent 
cost  share  for  'preconstruction  planning, 
engineering  and  design"  of  projects  which 
follow  the  normal  authorization  and  plan- 
ning process.  The  sponsors  of  these  projects 
contribute  half  the  cost  of  the  feasibility 
study  and  whatever  the  appropriate  cost 
share  is  for  the  construction  of  the  project. 

Section  305:  Provides  that  the  recom- 
mended level  of  protection  for  a  Corps  flood 
control  or  storm  damage  prevention  project 
is  to  be  at  least  the  100  year  level  of  protec- 
tion, provided  that  such  protection  can  be 
provided  economically.  There  is  at  present 
an  inconsistency  between  the  governing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  which  looks  to  the  100  year 
level  of  protection  as  a  national  "standard" 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineer  policy  to  provide 
this  level  of  protection  only  if  such  protec- 
tion "maximizes  "  economic  benefits.  This 
provision  would  require  the  Corps  to  recom- 
mend the  100  year  level  of  protection  pro- 
vided that  it  was  economic  to  do  so,  but  re- 
moving the  requirement  that  the  economic 
benefits  be  "maximized". 


Section  306:  Amends  section  101  of  the 
1986  Water  Resource  Development  Act  to 
reduce  the  local  cost  sharing  required  for  a 
navigation  project  to  the  extent  that  the 
benefits  of  such  project  accrue  to  the  armed 
services  of  the  nation.  A  version  of  this  pro- 
vision was  approved  by  the  conferees  on  the 
1986  Water  Resource  Development  Act  and 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  final  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  307:  Amends  Section  33  of  the 
1988  Water  Resource  Development  Act  to 
permit  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and 
associated  improvements  and  monetary 
compensation  to  affected  landowners  whose 
property  has  been  eroded  on  the  Missouri 
River  due  to  the  operation  of  the  reservoirs 
on  the  river  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Section  308:  Establishes  a  procedure  for 
Secretarial  review  of  operational  changes 
made  at  Corps  of  Engineer  projects. 

Section  309:  This  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  develop  a  pilot  program 
to  design  and  construct  a  high-speed  mag- 
netic levitation  system  to  be  integrated  with 
the  interstate  highway  right-of-way  and 
other  appropriate  rights-of-way.* 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  introduce  the  1990 
Water  Resources  Development  Act. 

When  Congress  passed  the  historic 
1986  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  made  a  commitment 
to  work  for  regular  biennial  water  re- 
sources authorizing  legislation.  Today 
we  continue  to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

This  legislation  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  cost-sharing  and  user-fee  re- 
forms of  the  1986  Water  Resources 
Act  and  authorizes  only  new  projects 
which  have  completed  planning  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  are  economically 
sound,  and  have  no  known  environ- 
mental issues. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  in  a 
limited  way  a  number  of  management 
related  issues  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention. 
I  believe  that  since  1986  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  made  remarkable 
progress  toward  refocusing  its  mission 
on  environmental  engineering.  Howev- 
er. I  am  concerned  about  other  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  corps;  in  par- 
ticular the  use  of  "discretionary  au- 
thority", negotiation  practices  with 
local  sponsors,  and  Army  imposed 
changes  to  the  technical  economic  cri- 
teria used  to  evaluate  projects  which 
are  not  subject  to  public  review  and 
comment. 

I  hope  to  address  these  issues  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee to  introduce  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1990.  The 
1986  Water  Resources  Act  ended  a  17- 
year  dry  spell  in  which  Congress  was 
unable  to  pass  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  rep- 
resents our  commitment  to  renewing 


the  regular  2-year  authorization  cycle 
for  corps  projects. 

In  1986,  Congress  finally  resolved 
the  thorny  issues  of  cost  sharing  and 
user  fees  that  had  prevented  passage 
of  a  water  resources  bill  since  1970. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  continues 
our  commitment  to  those  fundamental 
principles. 

It  is  a  straightforward  authorization 
of  18  water  projects  around  the  coun- 
try with  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$1,852  billion  and  an  estimated  Feder- 
al share  of  $1,232  billion.  There  are  11 
flood  control  projects,  3  projects  to 
provide  navigation  improvements.  2 
for  storm  damage  reduction,  and  1  for 
recreation.  Details  remain  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  sponsors  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral of  these  projects,  but  I  hope  and 
expect  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
reached  during  the  course  of  commit- 
tee deliberations  on  the  bill. 

There  are  very  important  provisions 
in  titles  II  and  III,  some  of  which  may 
elicit  concern  from  the  corps.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  administration 
comments  on  those  provisions  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  legislation  the  P»resident 
can  sign  this  year,* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  in  introducing 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1990.  Introduction  of  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  the  commit- 
ment to  report  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
civil  works  program  every  2  years. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s  saw  a  departure 
from  the  previous  practice  of  approv- 
ing omnibus  bills  and  predictable  ap- 
propriations to  fund  the  construction 
of  water  projects.  In  1986.  however,  we 
broke  the  logjam.  After  years  of  legis- 
lative-executive policy  confrontations 
over  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  water  policy,  the  99th  Con- 
gress approved  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986. 

The  1986  act  was  truly  landmark  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  water  policy  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1988  and 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today.  Most 
importantly,  the  1986  act  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  for  increased 
local  cost  sharing  for  beneficiaries  of 
Army  Corps  projects.  I  support  those 
provisions  wholeheartedly.  The  intent 
of  cost  sharing,  I  might  add,  is  not  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  particu- 
lar project  but  rather  to  recognize  our 
limited  Federal  resources  and  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  local  project 
sponsors. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
straightforward.  Title  I  authorizes  18 
water  resources  projects  from  across 
the  country  at  a  cost  of  $1.8  billion. 
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with  an  estimated  first  Federal  cost  of 
11.2  billion  and  an  estimated  first  non- 
Pederal  cost  of  $600  million.  Twelve 
projects  would  provide  flood  control. 
three  entail  navigation  improvements, 
two  provide  for  storm  damage  reduc- 
tion and  one  for  the  purpose  of  recrea- 
tion. All  of  the  projects  have  complet- 
ed the  corps  planning  process.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Chief  of  EIngineers  has 
determined  that  the  projects  are  both 
economically  and  environmentally 
sound. 

Title  II  contains  seven  project  relat- 
ed provisions,  with  title  III  dealing 
with  policy  changes  to  the  1986  and 
1988  Water  Resources  Development 
Acts.  Let  me  say  here  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  I  do  have  concerns  with 
a  number  of  provisions  in  title  III 
that,  in  my  view,  inhibit  the  ability  of 
the  Army  Corps  to  effectively  manage 
operations  at  water  project  sites.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  corps  have  the 
flexibility  to  manage  and  respond  to  a 
changing  water  environment. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize a  steady  flow  of  sound  projects 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  As 
my  former  colleague  Senator  Stafford 
said  in  1988,  if  the  water  bill  "becomes 
a  magnet  for  •  •  •  ill  conceived  policy 
initiatives,  the  experiment  will  have 
been  a  failure  and  we  will  have  learned 
something  about  Congress'  ability  to 
successfully  regularize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  authorizing  process."  The 
key  is  to  remain  faithful  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1986  act. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  this  legislation  for  March  1.  I  look 
forward  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Robert  Page.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Works  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Patrick  J.  Kelley,  Director  of 
Civil  Works  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, especially  with  regard  to  title 
III  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee to  report  an  economically 
sound  and  environmentally  sensitive 
piece  of  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  for  moving  ahead  with  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
provision  in  this  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  major  flood 
control  project  along  the  Passaic  River 
Basin  in  New  Jersey. 

This  project  is  sorely  needed.  Every 
year,  flooding  in  this  basin  results  in 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage. 
Tragically,  that  flooding  has,  from 
time  to  time,  also  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
life. 

The  project,  as  now  described  in  this 
bill,  would  be  a  multifaceted  effort  to 
control  and  protect  against  flooding  in 
the  area.  It  would  include  the  pur- 
chase and  setting  aside   of   land   for 


flood  water  retention.  The  focus  of 
much  of  the  attention  to  this  project 
has  been  on  the  tunnel  that  would 
carry  flood  waters  away  from  problem 
areas. 

As  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, this  tunnel  would  have  its  out- 
fall in  the  Passaic  River  near  Nutley, 
NJ.  Because  of  the  concerns  of  local 
residents  over  possible  impacts  on 
their  area  from  this  outfall,  I  support 
an  extension  of  the  tunnel  south  to 
Newark  Bay.  This  was  an  option  con- 
sidered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
its  general  design  memorandum  of  De- 
cember 1987. 

Ive  discussed  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  my  interest  in  includ- 
ing in  this  bill  the  extension  of  the 
tunnel  to  Newark  Bay.  Any  concerns  I 
have  heard  about  possible  environ- 
mental impacts  resulting  from  the  ex- 
tension have  been  addressed.  Some 
concern  has  also  been  expressed  about 
authorizing  elements  of  a  project  that 
go  beyond  what  was  proposed  by  the 
administration.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
address  those  concerns  in  the  commit- 
tee's upcoming  hearing  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Another  issue  is  whether  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  committed  to 
the  extension. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  New  Jersey 
have  a  new  Governor,  our  former 
House  colleague  Jim  Florio.  Governor 
Florio's  administration  is  just  getting 
underway:  it  is  busy  addressing  impor- 
tant issues  such  as  the  automobile  in- 
surance problem  in  New  Jersey.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
State  to  clearly  state  its  position  on 
the  Passaic  River  project.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  position  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  support  authorizing  the  tunnel  ex- 
tension as  part  of  this  project.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  Infrastruc- 
ture, and  Transportation,  for  his 
thoughts. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  interest  of  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey  in  extend- 
ing the  flood  tunnel.  But,  this  would 
go  beyond  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  commit- 
tee has  had  guidelines  in  place  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources legislation.  Those  call  for  a 
Chief  of  Engineers  report  on  each 
project.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  Chief's 
report,  but  the  extension  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  recommendation.  But,  as  we 
have  a  Chief's  report  and  the  corps 
has  studied  the  extension,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  foreclose  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  and  possible  ap- 
proval of  the  exteiision.  The  coraimit- 
tee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  for  March  1.  I  want  to  assure  my 
friend  that  we  will  give  his  proposal 
serious  consideration. 


I  appreciate  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  and  know 
how  hard  he  works  for  his  State.  The 
subcommittee  will  work  with  him  to 
try  to  resolve  this  situation. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
New  York,  and  look  foward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  him  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  concerns  over  including 
this  modification  of  the  Passaic  River 
Basin  project  in  the  bill  at  this  time 
are  procedural;  the  project  would  be 
subjected  to  the  usual  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements for  water  resources 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Bradley,  I  am  filing  an 
amendment  to  the  water  resources  bill 
to  authorize  extension  of  the  tunnel  to 
Newark  Bay,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  committee.  That 
way.  it  will  be  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee when  we  hold  hearings  on  this 
proposal  on  March  1.* 
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By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.     Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,   Mr.   Cohen,   Mr.   Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.   Harkin.   Mr.   Simon,   Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
D'Amato.    Mr.    Sanford.    and 
Mr.  Kohl): 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  assist  small  commu- 
nities in  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
human  health:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SMALL  COMMUNITY  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  assist 
small  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  human  health. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Burdick;  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Byrd;  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Bentsen;  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Sasser;  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell;  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  are  joining 
me  in  introducing  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Small  communities  around  the 
Nation  are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to 
provide  up-to-date  environmental  pro- 
tection facilities.  In  my  discussions  of 
this  problem  with  community  officials 
from  my  home  State  of  Montana  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  I  have 
heard  three  concerns. 

First,  small  communities,  by  which  I 
mean  communities  under  2,500  popula- 
tion, have  a  significant  need  for  im- 


proved or  expanded  environmental 
protection  facilities,  including  sewage 
treatment  plants,  drinking  water  sys- 
tems, solid  waste  facilities,  and  under- 
ground storage  tanks. 

Second,  small  communities  face  spe- 
cial problems  in  financing  environ- 
mental facilities  including  reduced 
economies  of  scale,  limited  access  to  fi- 
nancing, and  modest  managerial  re- 
sources. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  do  more  to  assist  these  com- 
munities in  financing  the  construction 
of  basic  environmental  facilities  and 
projects. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  titled  the  "Small  Community 
Environmental  Assistance  Act,  "  will 
assist  States  in  establishing  loan  and 
grant  funds  to  help  small  communities 
finance  essential  environmental 
projects. 

Small  communities  face  staggering 
demands  for  new  and  expanded  envi- 
ronmental services.  While  there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  national  as- 
sessment of  the  cost  of  environmental 
facilities  for  these  communities,  costs 
clearly  total  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  the  cost  of  needed 
sewage  treatment  in  communities  of 
under  10,000  population  as  $12  billion. 

The  National  Council  on  Public 
Works  Improvement  assessed  the  need 
for  expanded  drinking  water  systems 
in  1988  and  concluded: 

A  national  problem  does  exist  for  small 
water  systems  .  .  .  small  water  systems  oper- 
ate on  a  marginal  basis,  with  inadequate  re- 
sources—operational and  managerial— to 
correct  existing  deficiencies. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  new  require- 
ments under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  for  some  60,000  water  systems 
under  3,300  users  are  approximately 
$5  billion.  The  costs  to  the  6,000  incor- 
porated communities  under  3,300 
system  users  is  about  $500  million. 

Improvement  of  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities,  compliance  with  leaking  un- 
derground tank  regulations,  and  im- 
plementation of  other  important  envi- 
ronmental efforts  will  also  involve  sub- 
stantial costs  for  small  communities. 

Many  of  the  communities  in  my 
home  State  of  Montana  are  working  to 
improve  environmental  facilities. 

In  1986,  the  Montana  State  Legisla- 
ture commissioned  a  report  on  infra- 
structure issues  and  concluded  that 
parts  of  Montana's  infrastructure  are 
in  serious  disrepair. 

The  report  found  that  sewage  treat- 
ment systems  serving  about  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  in  need  of 
repair  or  expansion  at  an  eetimated 
cost  of  $231  million.  The  estimated 
costs  of  bringing  drinking  water  sys- 
tems into  compliance  with  State 
standards  was  about  $100  million. 
About  10  percent  of  the  solid  waste  fa- 
cilities were  not  in  compliance  with 


State  standards  and  estimated  costs  of 
compliance  amounted  to  $6.4  million. 

While  financing  environmental  fa- 
cilities can  be  difficult  in  any  commu- 
nity, small  communities  face  special 
problems  and  difficulties  not  faced  by 
larger  units  of  government. 

In  1988,  EPA  published  a  report  as- 
sessing the  need  for  local  environmen- 
tal facilities  and  available  resources. 
The  report  concluded: 

Most  municipalities  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  expected  increase  in  environmental  ex- 
penses and  still  remain  financially  sound. 
The  municipalities  most  likely  to  experience 
difficulties  will  be  those  with  populations  of 
2.500  or  less. 

The  EPA  reported  that  commimities 
of  under  2.500  population  face  the 
highest  increase  in  average  annual  en- 
vironmental service  costs— a  projected 
increase  of  $170  per  year,  compared  to 
$80  to  $90  per  year  in  communities  be- 
tween 2,500  and  250,000. 

This  increase  for  small  communities 
translates  into  a  relatively  larger  in- 
crease as  a  percent  of  household 
income  because  incomes  are  generally 
lower  in  small  communities— 0.7-per- 
cent increase  for  households  in  small 
communities  but  0.2-  to  0.4-percent  in- 
crease for  communities  of  2.500  to 
250.000. 

The  EPA  also  assessed  the  expected 
Increases  in  environmental  user  fees 
and  concluded: 

Most  of  the  municipalities  that  would  ex- 
perience the  largest  overall  percentage  in- 
crease in  fees  are  the  smallest  municipalities 
.  .  .  The  user  fees  of  20  percent  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities under  2.500  persons  may  rise 
over  100  percent  above  current  levels  by 
1996  .  .  .  Many  of  the  households  that  are 
expected  to  experience  initial  "rate  shocks" 
when  confronted  with  rising  user  fees  are  in 
communities  having  fewer  than  2.500  per- 
sons. 

In  addition.  EPA  examined  the  rela- 
tive access  of  small  and  large  commu- 
nities to  various  financing  options. 
The  study  concluded: 

Between  21  percent  and  30  percent  of 
communities  under  2,500  persons  may  have 
difficulty  using  revenue  bonds,  general  obli- 
gation bonds,  and  loans  .  .  . 

The  EPA  report  also  suggests  that 
small  communities  face  additional 
problems,  not  faced  by  many  larger 
communities,  in  financing  environ- 
mental projects,  including  lack  of 
economies  of  scale,  limited  manage- 
ment capability,  and  limited  access  to 
technical  services. 

Several  other  studies  address  the 
problem  of  funding  environmental 
projects  in  small  communities. 

A  1987  report  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  indicates  the  per  capita 
costs  of  water  supply  are  seven  times 
greater  for  small  communities  than 
large  communities. 

A  1989  study  by  the  EPA  of  small 
water  systems  concluded: 

Plagued  by  personnel  and  infrastructure 
problems,  many  small  systems  are  unable  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  regulations  mandat- 


ed by  the  1986  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
amendmente.  Underlying  their  difficulties 
are  a  lack  of  financial  capacity,  technical 
and  management  capacity,  and  Information 
about  the  regulations. 

Lack  of  financial  resources  for  envi- 
ronmental services  in  small  communi- 
ties shows  up  in  compliance  data.  For 
example,  EPA  reports  that  small 
drinking  water  systems  serve  only  8 
percent  of  the  population,  but  account 
for  93  percent  of  drinking  water  stand- 
ards violations  and  94  percent  of  re- 
porting violations. 

We  have  clear  evidence  that  small 
communities  face  significant  demands 
for  new  and  expanded  environmental 
facilities  and  that  these  communities 
are  seriously  handicapped  in  address- 
ing these  needs. 

Without  expanded  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government, 
many  of  our  smaller  communities  may 
be  unable  to  attain  the  environmental 
goals  we  have  set  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

We  must  act  now  to  assure  that  envi- 
ronmental services  and  facilities  in 
small  communities  do  not  become 
second-class  services  and  facilities. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  assure  that  large 
and  small  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  have  the  benefit  of  first- 
class  environmental  facilities. 

The  bill  provides  for  establishment 
of  State  loan  and  grant  funds  to  assist 
small  communities  in  financing  envi- 
ronmental facilities,  including  sewage 
treatment,  drinking  water,  solid  waste, 
and  underground  storage  tanks. 

The  bill  is  modeled  after  the  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
At  a  hearing  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Protection  in  May  of 
last  year,  we  heard  testimony  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  revolving  loan  pro- 
gram was  generally  a  success,  but  that 
small  communities,  especially  disad- 
vantaged small  communities,  needed 
additional  assistance. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  EPA  to  help 
capitalize  loan  funds  in  each  State. 
State  loan  funds  would  be  available  to 
provide  low-interest  loans  to  communi- 
ties. Communities  would  repay  loans 
and  maintain  a  permanent  environ- 
mental financing  resource  at  the  State 
level. 

The  proposed  bill  also  would  provide 
grants,  rather  than  loans,  to  the  very 
poor  communities— those  communities 
with  median  household  income  less 
than  75  percent  of  median  household 
income  nationally.  This  authority  to 
provide  grants  is  essential  if  our  poor- 
est communities  are  to  achieve  the  en- 
vironmental standards  we  have  estab- 
lished for  other  communities. 

A  program  of  technical  assistance 
for  communities  is  also  established  to 
assure  that  small  communities  have 
the  best  possible  information  and  as- 
sistance as  they  address  the  difficult 
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issues  of  financing  environmental  fa- 
cilities. 

A  total  authorization  of  $1.5  billion 
over  5  years  is  provided.  The  authori- 
zation levels  are  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  phased  decreases  in  authorizations 
we  have  provided  for  funding  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  revolving  loan  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  a  section-by-section  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  my  col 
leagues   in   advancing   this   important 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  male 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  o.' 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Findings— The  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1)  small  communities  face  special  prob 
lems  In  providing  for  facilities  to  protect  the 
environment  and  human  health,  including 
sewage  disposal,  safe  drinking  water,  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  solid  waste  disposal: 

(2)  small  communities  often  lack  econo 
mies  of  scale  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate financial  base  for  construction  and 
operation  of  environmental  protection  fa- 
cilities: 

(3)  small  communities  often  have  limited 
access  to  financial  markets  due  to  limited 
management  capability  and  limited  access 
to  financial  and  technical  services: 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  between  21  percent  and  30 
percent  of  small  communities  will  have  dif- 
ficulty using  revenue  bonds  for  environmen- 
tal facilities  because  of  limited  financial  re- 
sources: 

(5)  many  small  communities  have  not  ben- 
efitted from  existing  environmental  financ- 
ing and  assistance  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  because  such  {assistance  pro- 
grams are  often  focused  on  the  largest  envi- 
ronmental problems  caused  by  larger  mu- 
nicipalities (e.g..  only  8  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral sewage  treatment  plant  grant  funds 
have  been  devoted  to  small  communities): 

(6)  existing  Federal  grant  assistance  pro- 
grams for  waste  water  treatment  are  being 
phased  out  in  favor  of  State  loan  funds  and 


some  small  communities  will  have  limited 
access  to  such  funds  and  some  disadvan- 
taged small  communities  may  be  unable  to 
comply  with  pollution  control  requirements 
without  grant  assistance; 

'7 1  residents  of  small  communities  often 
spend  a  larger  portion  of  household  income 
for  environmental  services  than  do  residents 
of  large  communities; 

i8i  recent  amendments  to  Federal  envi- 
ronmental laws  will  require  additional  ef- 
forts by  small  communities  to  address  envi- 
ronmental problems  and  devote  a  larger  per- 
centage of  resources  to  this  effort; 

(9)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  small  community  households 
may  face  an  average  increase  of  $170  for  en- 
vironmental user  charges  and  fees  as  a 
result  of  new  environmental  requirements; 

1 10)  the  National  Council  on  Public  Works 
Improvement  recently  concluded  that  "A 
national  problem  does  exist  for  small  water 
systems  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  these  small  water  sys- 
tems operate  on  a  marginal  basis,  with  inad- 
equate financial  resources  to  correct  exist- 
ing deficiencies  .  . 

'  11 )  the  Environmental  F>rotection  Agency 
reports  that  small  water  systems  serve  8 
percent  of  the  United  States  population,  but 
account  for  over  90  percent  of  the  violations 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act: 

(12)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports  that  80  percent  of  the  communities 
in  violation  of  sewage  treatment  require- 
ments are  rural  communities  and  that  rural 
community  sewage  treatment  needs  exceed 
$28,000,000,000: 

(13)  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment play  a  more  active  role  in  providing 
financial  assistance  to  small  communities 
for  construction  of  environmental  protec- 
tion facilities: 

(14)  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment make  a  special  effort  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance,  including  grant  assist- 
ance, to  small  communities  which  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged:  and 

(15)  It  IS  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expand  and  strengthen  technical 
assistance  and  outreach  programs  to  assist 
small  communities  in  complying  with  envi- 
ronmental requirements. 

Sec  3.  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act 
is  to— 

(1)  provide  for  the  creation  of  State  re- 
volving loan  funds  to  assist  small  communi- 
ties in  financing  of  sewer,  water,  and  solid 
waste  facilities  and  projects; 

1  2 )  to  provide  for  grant  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged small  communities  for  construc- 
tion of  sewer,  water,  and  solid  waste  facili- 
ties and  projects;  and 

(3)  to  expand  and  strengthen  Federal  pro- 
grams for  providing  technical  assistance  and 
outreach  to  small  communities  on  issues  re- 
lating to  environmental  protection  and  con- 
struction of  environmental  facilities  and 
projects. 

definitions 
Sec.  4.  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  refers  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency: 

(2)  the  term  "State"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  established  in  section  502(3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "treatment  works"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  established  in  section 
212(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act; 

(4)  the  term  "solid  waste  management  fa- 
cility" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 


established  in  section  1004(29)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act: 

(5)  the  term  "sanitary  landfill"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  that  established  in  sec- 
tion 1004(26)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act: 

(6)  the  term  "public  water  system"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  that  established  in  sec- 
tion 1401(4)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act: 

(7)  the  term  "construction"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  established  in  section 
1004(2)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act; 

(8)  the  term  "small  community"  refers  to 
local  units  of  government  in  which  the  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  2,500  individuals,  as  de- 
termined by  the  latest  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States: 

(9)  the  term  "disadvantaged  small  commu- 
nity" refers  to  a  small  community  in  which 
the  median  household  income  of  the  resi- 
dents of  such  community  is  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  national  median  household 
income,  as  determined  by  the  latest  decenni- 
al census  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  the  term  "investor  owned  system" 
means  any  treatment  works,  public  water 
system,  or  solid  waste  management  facility 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  private 
person  for  profit:  and 

(ID  the  term  "underground  storage  tank" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  that  established  In 
section  9001(1)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended. 

Sec  5.  Grants  to  States  for  Establish- 
ment OF  SittALL  Community  Pollution  Con- 
trol Revolving  Funds.— (a)  General  Au- 
thority.—Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  make  grants  to 
each  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
small  community  pollution  control  revolving 
fund. 

(b)  Purpose.— State  small  community  re- 
volving loan  funds  shall  be  available  for  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  small  commu- 
nities for— 

(1)  construction  of  waste-water  treatment 
works: 

(2)  construction  of  public  water  systems; 

(3)  construction  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment facilities:  and 

(4)  assuring  that  underground  storage 
tanks  which  are  owned  and  operated  by 
small  communities  are  in  compliance  with 
section  9003(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended. 

(c)  Schedule  of  Grant  Payments.- The 
Administrator  and  each  State  shall  jointly 
establish  a  schedule  of  payments  under 
which  the  Administrator  will  pay  to  the 
State  the  amount  of  each  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  Act.  Such  schedule 
shall  be  based  on  the  State's  intended  use 
plan  under  section  7  of  this  Act,  except 
that— 

(1)  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  cash 
in  quarterly  installments,  and 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  8  quarters  after  the  date  such  funds 
were  obligated  by  the  State,  or 

(B)  12  quarters  after  the  date  such  funds 
were  allotted  to  the  State. 

(d)  Formula. — Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
with  a  formula,  to  be  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, which  reflects  the  need  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment, drinking  water  supply,  and  solid 
waste  disposal  In  small  communities  and  the 
proportion  of  such  need  In  each  State  In  dis- 
advantaged small  communities. 


(e)  Minimum  Allotment.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  ensure  that  each  State  receives 
a  minimum  allotment  of  not  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  in  each  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Allotment  Period.— (1)  Period  of 
Availability  for  Grant  Award.— Sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  under  this  section  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
by  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  sums  are  authorized  and  during  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Reallotment  or  Unobligated  Funds.- 
The  amount  of  any  allotment  not  obligated 
by  the  State  by  the  last  day  of  the  2-year 
period  of  availability  established  by  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  immediately  reallotted  by 
the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
ratio  as  is  applicable  to  sums  allotted  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  None  of  the 
funds  reallotted  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  reallotted  to  any  State  which  has  not  ob- 
ligated all  sums  allotted  to  such  State  in  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-year  period. 

Sec  6.  Small  Community  Pollution  Con- 
trol Revolving  Founds.— (a)  General 
Rule.— To  receive  grant  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act.  a  State  shall  first  estab- 
lish a  small  community  pollution  control  re- 
volving fund  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements —The  Admin- 
istrator shall  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  with  a  State  only  after  the 
State  has  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  that— 

(1)  the  State  shall  accept  grant  payments 
with  funds  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  a  payment  schedule 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act  and  will  deposit  all  such  payments  in 
the  small  community  pollution  control  re- 
volving fund  established  by  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act; 

(2)  the  State  will  deposit  in  the  fund  from 
State  moneys  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  grants 
which  will  be  made  to  the  State  with  funds 
to  be  made  available  under  this  Act  on  or 
before  the  date  on  which  each  quarterly 
grant  payment  will  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  State  will  enter  Into  binding  com- 
mitments with  small  communities  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  in  an  amount  equal 
to  125  percent  of  the  amount  of  each  such 
grant  payment  within  1  year  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  grant  payment: 

(4)  all  funds  in  the  fund  will  be  expended 
in  an  expeditious  and  timely  manner; 

(5)  in  addition  to  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  the  State  will 
commit  or  expend  each  quarterly  grant  pay- 
ment which  it  will  receive  under  this  title  in 
accordance  with  laws  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  the  commitment  or  expenditure  of 
revenues  of  the  State: 

(6)  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  the  State  will  use  accounting, 
audit,  and  fiscal  procedures  conforming  to 
generally  accepted  government  accounting 
standards: 

(7)  the  State  will  require  as  a  condition  of 
making  a  loan  or  providing  other  assistance 
from  the  fund  that  the  recipient  of  such  as- 
sistance will  maintain  project  accounts  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment accounting  standards:  and 

(8)  the  State  will  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Administrator  on  the  actual  use  of 
funds  In  accordance  with  section  7(b)  of  this 
Act. 


(c)  Types  of  Assistance.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise limited  by  State  law.  a  small  commu- 
nity pollution  control  revolving  fund  of  a 
State  under  this  section  may  be  used  only— 

(1)  to  make  loans  to  small  communities, 
on  the  condition  that— 

(A)  such  loans  are  made  at  or  below 
market  Interest  rates,  including  Interest  free 
loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  30  years: 

(B)  annual  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments will  commence  not  later  than  3  years 
after  completion  of  a  project  and  all  loans 
will  be  fully  amortized  not  later  than  30 
years  after  project  completion: 

(C)  the  recipient  of  a  loan  will  establish  a 
dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  repayment 
of  loans:  and 

(D)  the  recipient  of  the  loan  agrees  to 
repay  the  loan  and  the  fund  will  be  credited 
with  all  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
on  all  loans;  and 

(E)  any  loan  made  to  an  Investor  owned 
system  shall  be  at  market  interest  rates: 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  small  communities, 
on  the  condition  that— 

(A)  such  grants  do  nci  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  eligible  projects:  and 

(B)  the  local  unit  of  government  receiving 
a  grant  is  a  disadvantaged  small  community; 

(3)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  insurance 
for.  small  community  obligations  where 
such  action  would  improve  credit  market 
access  or  reduce  interest  rates: 

(4)  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
revenue  or  general  obligation  bonds  issued 
by  the  State  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  will  be  deposited  in  the  fund: 

(5)  to  earn  interest  on  fund  accounts:  and 

(6)  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  fund  and  conducting  activities  under 
this  Act,  except  that  such  tumounts  shall  not 
exceed  4  percent  of  the  balance  of  such 
fund. 

(d)  Administration.— Each  State  loan 
fund  shall  be  administered  by  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  State  with  such  powers  and 
limitations  as  may  be  required  to  operate 
the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(e)  Consistency  With  Planning  Require- 
ments.— (1)  A  State  may  provide  financial 
assistance  from  its  small  community  pollu- 
tion control  revolving  fund  only  with  re- 
spect to  a  waste- water  treatment  project 
which  is  consistent  with  plans,  if  any.  devel- 
oped under  sections  205(j).  208,  303(e),  319, 
and  320  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

(2)  A  State  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance from  its  small  community  pollution 
control  revolving  loan  fund  only  with  re- 
spect to  a  public  water  system  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  agency  with  primary  enforcement  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  1413  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

(3)  A  State  may  provide  finBinciai  assist- 
ance from  its  small  community  pollution 
control  revolving  loan  fund  only  with  re- 
spect to  a  solid  waste  management  facility 
which  is  consistent  with  a  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  4007  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

Sec  7.  Intended  Use  Plan.— (a)(1)  In  Gen- 
eral.—Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  plan  identifying  the  in- 
tended uses  of  the  amounts  available  to  its 
small  community  pollution  control  revolving 
fund.  Such  intended  use  plan  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

(A)  a  list  of  those  projects  for  construc- 
tion of  waste-water  treatment  works,  water 


supply  systems,   and  solid   waste  manage- 
ment facilities  which  are  pending: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  goals  and  objectives  of  the  pollution 
control  revolving  fund: 

(C)  information  on  the  activities  to  be 
supported,  including  a  description  of  project 
categories,  terms  of  financial  assistance,  and 
communities  served; 

(D)  assurances  and  specific  proposals  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (G) 
of  section  (6)  of  this  Act;  and 

(E)  the  criteria  and  method  esublished 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  proposed 
projects. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  the 
plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  shall  not  make  grant  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  this  Act  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  such  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  State  shall  provide  for  public 
review  and  comment  on  the  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Reservation  of  Funds  for  Planning.— 
Each  State  shall  reserve  each  fiscal  year  1 
percent  of  the  sums  in  the  fund,  or  $100,000, 
whichever  amount  is  greater,  to  carry  out 
planning  and  related  activities  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sec  8.  Audits.  Reports,  and  Fiscal  Con- 
trols.—(a)  Fiscal  Control  and  Auditing 
Procedures.— Each  State  electing  to  esUb- 
lish  a  small  community  pollution  control  re- 
volving fund  under  this  Act  shall  establish 
fiscal  controls  and  accounting  procedures 
sufficient  to  assure  proper  accounting 
during  appropriate  accounting  periods  for— 

( 1 )  payments  received  by  the  fund: 

(2)  disbursements  made  by  the  fund:  and 

(3)  fund  balances  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  accounting  period. 

(b)  Annual  Federal  Audits.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis, 
conduct  or  require  each  State  to  have  inde- 
pendently conducted  reviews  and  audit*  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  by 
the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section.  Audits  of  the  use  of 
funds  deposited  in  the  pollution  revolving 
fund  established  by  such  State  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  auditing  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
including  chapter  75  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Annual  Report —Beginning  60  days 
after  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  receipt  of  payments  under  this  Act,  the 
State  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Administrator  describing  how  the  State  has 
met  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year,  as  identified  in  the  plan  pre- 
pared for  such  year  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  including  identification  of  loan  and 
grant  recipients,  loan  and  grant  amounts, 
and  terms  and  similar  details  on  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance  provided  from 
the  small  community  pollution  control  re- 
volving fund. 

(d)  Noncompliance —( I )  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  a  State  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  State  of  such 
noncompliance  and  the  necessary  corrective 
action. 

(2)  Withholding  of  Payments —If  a  State 
does  not  take  corrective  action  within  60 
days  after  the  date  a  State  receives  notifica- 
tion of  noncompliance  under  paragraph  ( 1 ), 
the  Administrator  shall  withhold  additional 
payments  to  the  State  until  the  Administra- 
tor is  satisfied  that  the  State  has  taken  the 
necessary  corrective  action. 
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(3)  Reau-otment  or  Withheld  Pay 
uam.—ll  the  Administrator  is  not  satisfied 
that  adequate  correction  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  within  12  months  after 
the  SUte  Is  notified  of  noncompliance,  the 
payments  withheld  from  the  State  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  made  available  for 
reallotment  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
for  allotment  of  funds  under  this  Act. 

SMAU.  COMMUNITY  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
OUTREACH 

Sk.  9.  Small  Community  Technical  As 

SISTANCC      AND     OUTHEACH.- '  a>      OFFICE      OF 

Small  Community  Environmental  Assist 
ANCE.-(l)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
an  Office  of  Small  Community  Environmen 
tal  Assistance. 

(2)  PtJNCTiONS.-The  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Small  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  shall  be  to— 

(A)  manage  grants  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  this  Act: 

<B)  oversee  the  operation  of  Slate  small 
community  pollution  control  revolving 
funds: 

(C>  provide  Information  and  guidance  to 
small  communities  in  financial  analysis,  fi 
nanclal  plarmlng.  and  assessment  of  project 
feasibility: 

(D)  provide  small  communities  with  infor 
matlon  and  guidance  concerning  compliance 
with  envlrorunental  protection  requirements 
of  Federal  statutes;  and 

(E)  provide  Information  and  guidance  to 
small  communities  on  issues  including  re 
gionalization  of  environmental  facilities. 
reform  of  existing  rate  structures,  and  oper 
ation  of  special  management  districts. 

(b)  Small  Community  Circuit  Rider  Pro 
GRAM.— (1)  In  Implementation  of  the  func 
tions  identified  In  subsection  (a)  the  Office 
of  Small  Community  Environmental  Assist 
ance   may    provide    grants    to    appropriate 
State  agencies  and  not-for-profit  organiza 
tions.  Including  organizations  operating  at  a 
multlstate  level  to  assist  in  the  dissemina 
tion  of  Information  to  small  communities 
and  to  assist  small  communities  in  assess- 
ment of  issues  relating  to  financing  of  envi 
ronmental  facilities  and  compliance  with  en 
vlronmental  laws. 

(2)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Admin 
Istrator  and  shall  be  matched  by  non-Feder 
al  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  small  community  environ 
mental  assistance  program  cost  in  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  assure  that  communi 
ties  In  all  States  have  access  to  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  that  award  of 
grants  is  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  that 
past  performance  of  an  applicant  is  consid- 
ered In  awarding  future  grants. 

(4)  Recipients  of  grants  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  provide  such  information  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate  In  ap- 
plications for  grant  assistance  and  in  re- 
ports of  program  activities. 

(c)  Coordination  With  Other  Federal 
Agencies.— The  Administrator  shall  work 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  AtTTHORizATiON  OF  Appropria- 
tions.—There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thU  Act  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992,  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
$500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995. 


Section  BY  Section  Description  of  the 
Small  Community  Environmental  As- 
sistance Act  of  1990 

Section  1:  Short  Title  and  Table  of  Con- 
tent.-This  Act  may  be  called  the  "Small 
Community  Environmental  Assistance  Act 
of  1990. 

Section  2:  Findings. -The  Congress  finds 
that  small  communities  face  special  prob- 
lems m  financing  environmental  facilities, 
that  residents  of  small  communities  spend  a 
larger  share  of  income  for  environmental 
services  than  do  residents  of  large  communi- 
ties, and  that  the  Federal  government 
should  lake  a  more  active  in  providing  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  small 
communities  in  constructing  environmental 
facilities. 

Section  3:  Purpose— The  purposes  of  this 
Acl  are  to  create  Stale  revolving  loan  funds 
to  assist  small  communities  in  financing  en- 
vironmental programs,  to  provide  grant  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  communities,  and 
to  expand  Federal  technical  assistance  to 
small  communities 

Section  4:  Definitions.-Key  terms  used  in 
the  Acl  are  defined  including  "small  com- 
munity" «a  community  of  under  2,500  pop.) 
and  disadvantaged  small  community"  (a 
small  community  with  a  median  household 
income  75%  of  the  national  average). 

Section  5:  Grants  to  States.-The  EPA  is 
to  make  grants  to  Stales  to  establish  pollu- 
tion control  revolving  funds  to  assist  small 
communities  in  financing  sewage,  drinking 
water,  and  solid  waste  facility  construction, 
and  compliance  with  underground  tank  reg- 
ulations. Payment  schedules,  allotment  for- 
mula, and  procedures  for  reallotment  are 
specified. 

Section  6:  Small  Community  Pollution 
Control  Revolving  Funds.— States  are  to  es- 
tablish revolving  funds  which  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  Acl.  including  provision  of  a 
25%  Slate  match  for  Federal  funds,  obliga- 
tion of  funds  promptly,  and  assurance  of 
proper  accounting.  Assistance  to  be  provid- 
ed by  the  fund  may  include  loans,  75% 
grants  lo  disadvantaged  communities,  pur- 
chase of  insurance,  and  other  assistance. 

Section  7:  Intended  Use  Plan.— States  are 
10  develop  an  annual  plan  identifying  the 
intended  uses  of  monies  in  the  fund. 

Section  8:  Audits,  Reports  and  Fiscal  Con- 
trols—Stales are  lo  provide  for  appropriate 
fiscal  controls  and  audits  and  provide  re- 
ports to  the  EPA. 

Section  9;  Small  Community  Technical 
Assistance  and  Outreach.- EPA  is  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Small  Conmiunity  Environ- 
mental Assistance  to  administer  this  Act 
and  lo  provide  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  small  communities  in  financing  of  envi- 
ronmental projects. 

Section  10:  Authorizations.— A  total  of 
$1.5  billion  is  authorized  over  4  years  ($200. 
$300.  $500.  and  $500  million).* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  assist  small  communities  in 
financing  facilities  for  the  protection 
of  the  environment  and  human 
health. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  small 
conmiunities  under  2,500  have  a  signif- 
icant need  for  improved  or  expanded 
facilities  such  as  sewage  treatment 
plants,  drinking  water  systems,  solid 
waste  facilities,  and  underground  stor- 
age  tanks.   Estimates  of  the  cost  of 


range 


these     needed     improvements 
from  $6  to  $8  billion. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  small  communities  face  special 
problems  in  financing  these  types  of 
facilities.  The  Environmental  F>rotec- 
tion  Agency  reports  that  small  com- 
munities are  most  likely  to  experience 
rate  shock  as  a  result  of  new  environ- 
mental projects.  It  is  projected  that 
the  user  fees  of  20  percent  of  munici- 
palities under  2,500  persons  may  rise 
over  100  percent  above  current  levels 
by  1996.  The  Small  Community  Envi- 
ronmental Assistance  Act  will  help  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities  finance 
needed  environmental  programs. 

This  legislation  establishes  an  Office 
of  Small  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  within  the  EPA  to  adminis- 
ter this  act  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  State  revolving 
funds  would  provide  low-interest  loans 
and  would  be  a  permanent  environ- 
mental financing  resource  at  the  State 
level.  Disadvantaged  communities  with 
a  median  household  income  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  would  be 
eligible  for  grants  at  the  State  level. 

All  communities,  big  and  small,  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  either  build  or 
upgrade  environmental  facilities. 
Larger  communities  are  generally 
more  fortunate  in  that  their  budgets 
can  absorb  the  expenses  associated 
with  these  projects.  Smaller  communi- 
ties need  special  help.  The  Small  Com- 
munity Environmental  Assistance  Act 
addresses  these  special  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Small  Community  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Act  of  1990.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  Baucus,  for  bringing  the  issue  of 
environmental  compliance  in  small 
communities  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  As  the  Senator  points  out, 
residents  of  small  communities  spend 
a  larger  share  of  income  for  environ- 
mental services  than  do  residents  of 
larger  communities. 

I  come  from  a  State  of  mostly  small 
communities:  Over  95  percent  of 
North  Dakota  communities  have  a 
population  of  less  than  2,500.  I  know 
firsthand  the  problems  faced  by  these 
communities  complying  with  new  envi- 
ronmental regulations.  These  prob- 
lems are  greatly  compounded  when 
the  conomunity  is  economically  disad- 
vantaged. Unfortunately  for  the  resi- 
dents of  North  Dakota,  many  of  our 
communities  have  been  ravaged  by 
drought-related  economic  impacts  and 
a  downturn  in  the  State  economy  over 
the  past  few  years. 

These  communities  simply  lack  the 
resources  to  invest  in  new  or  expanded 
water  plants,  sewage  treatment  plants, 
landfills,  and  other  facilities  required 
by  Federal  envirormiental  regulations. 


An  immediate  problem  for  all  small 
communities  across  the  country  will  be 
to  respond  to  what  is  anticipated  to  be 
very  costly  improvements  to  municipal 
landfills.  In  my  mail  and  in  meetings 
all  across  North  Dakota,  representa- 
tives from  small  communities  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  their  ability  to 
pay  for  EPA's  pending  new  regula- 
tions. The  cost  of  compliance  with 
these  regulations  will  be  a  significant 
burden  for  these  communities. 

This  bill  would  provide  economic  or 
technical  assistance  to  small  communi- 
ties through  the  creation  of  State-es- 
tablished and  State-operated  revolving 
funds.  Economic  assistance  would  be 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  and  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  either  new 
or  expanded  environmental  facilities. 
If  the  small  community  were  also  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  it  could 
apply  for  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan, 

Mr,  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
cited  here,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  Small  Community  Environmental 
Assistance  Act  of  1990  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S,  2185.  A  bill  to  impose  a  criminal 
penalty  for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of 
arrearages  in  child  support,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

FLIGHT  TO  AVOID  PAYMENT  OF  ARREARAGES  IN 
CHILD  SUPPORT 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  20  years,  we  have  seen  a  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  divorced  women 
and  their  children  living  in  poverty. 
Women  and  children  often  find  their 
standard  of  living  dropping  dramati- 
cally following  a  family  breakup.  Usu- 
ally, these  families  depended  upon  the 
father's  income  to  support  the  family. 

Alone,  with  small  children  and  lack- 
ing job  experience,  it  is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  broken  families  wind  up 
poor— especially  if  the  parent  without 
custody  does  not  pay  child  support. 
One  woman,  Edie  Matthews  from 
Madison,  WI,  spent  8  years  on  welfare 
after  her  husband  left  her.  The  reason 
for  her  poverty  was  that  during  that 
time,  she  received  a  meager  $5,000  in 
child  support  to  help  raise  her  two 
children— far  less  than  the  court  had 
awarded  her. 

I  am  here  today  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  help  end  this  widespread  tend- 
ency to  avoid  paying  child  support. 
The  proposal  is  a  relatively  simple 
one.  Provide  stiff  penalties  for  those 
who  avoid  their  responsibility.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  impo- 
sition of  jail  terms  for  those  who 
ignore  their  legal  child  support  obliga- 
tion by  fleeing  and  remaining  outside 
the  States  in  which  the  obligation  is 
imposed.  A  criminal  penalty  is  a  just 
punishment  for  those  who  think  they 
can  simply  walk  away  from  their  chil- 
dren. 


If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  courts  with  added  enforce- 
ment power.  The  additional  threat  of 
punishment  would  deter  parents  from 
flight  to  avoid  basic  and  essential  pa- 
rental obligations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  legislation  for 
the  good  of  the  children  who  are  not 
only  faced  with  the  tragedy  of  a 
broken  home,  but  must  also  confront 
the  demoralizing  and  degrading  conse- 
quence of  poverty.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  2186.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1989  which  require  the  with- 
holding of  income  tax  from  wages  paid 
for  agricultural  labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDING  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  in  our  rush  to  complete  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989— Public  Law  101-239— a  provision 
was  included  in  the  passed  version  of 
the  legislation.  Unfortunately,  this 
provision  has  placed  an  added  burden 
to  our  Nations'  farmers  by  requiring 
farmers  to  withhold  Federal  taxes 
from  workers*  income. 

All  farmers  with  a  payroll  of  $2,500 
per  year  must  keep  W-4  forms  on  all 
workers  and  then  file  quarterly  re- 
ports on  wages  paid  and  to  whom. 
Farmers  who  pay  less  than  $2,500  in 
wages  each  year  must  still  withhold 
Federal  income  taxes  on  every  employ- 
ee who  receives  more  than  $150  in 
wages  from  the  farmer.  This  legisla- 
tion is  clearly  an  attempt  to  use  the 
employer  to  enforce  the  tax  code. 

The  nature  of  the  farming  business 
requires  hiring  workers  on  a  seasonal, 
part-time  basis.  Because  farmers  are 
unable  to  provide  work  year  round 
they  cannot  employ  one  person  to  do 
the  hired  labor.  For  example,  during 
the  business  time  of  the  year  a  farmer 
must  hire  two  or  three  extra  people  to 
get  the  necessary  work  completed  in  a 
timely  maimer.  This  could  be  getting 
the  crop  planted  early  enough  to 
ensure  adequate  growing  time  or  get- 
ting the  crop  harvested  before  the 
winter  weather  sets  in.  In  turn,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  move 
heavy  farm  equipment  through 
muddy  or  snow-covered  fields. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  small  special- 
ized crop  farmer  that  may  have  10 
acres  of  strawberries,  but  only  has  2 
weeks  to  get  the  crop  picked  before 
they  rot  in  the  field?  What  about  the 
Kentucky  farmer  who  grows  bell  pep- 
pers as  an  alternative  crop  to  tobacco? 
He  must  harvest  them  while  the  pep- 
pers are  the  required  size  by  the  proc- 
essor or  bear  an  extensive  loss  at  the 
marketplace  because  the  peppers  are 
too  large. 

In  both  of  these  instances  time  is 
critical  and  farmers  must  often  hire 
10,  20  or  even  30  people,  but  just  for  a 


short  period  of  time.  The  fanner  may 
only  pay  $200  to  each  employee,  but 
the  employer  still  has  to  withhold 
income  taxes  for  every  person  hired. 
Anyone  familiar  with  farming  realizes 
how  critical  time  can  be  during  the 
peak  periods  of  harvest  and  now  plac- 
ing added  bureaucratic  red  tape  to  the 
farmers'  lives  will  only  make  an  al- 
ready difficult  situation  more  difficult. 

My  colleagues  may  say  the  solution 
is  simple,  just  hire  fewer  people,  but 
that  means  fewer  jobs  for  those  people 
that  desperately  need  work  no  matter 
how  small  the  paycheck.  As  a  direct 
result  of  this  legislation  farmers  will 
hire  fewer  workers  simply  to  avoid  the 
extra  paperwork.  Furthermore,  most 
farm  laborers  do  not  even  earn  enough 
to  incur  a  tax  liability.  Consequently, 
the  money,  earned  by  those  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  an  income  loss,  is 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
until  the  farm  workers  can  file  for  a 
refund. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  estimates 
that  over  a  5-year  period  $404  million 
in  new  revenue  will  be  generated  from 
this  legislation.  While  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  significant  amount,  over  60 
percent  of  this  money  is  generated  in 
the  first  year.  In  years  three  through 
five  tax  revenues  would  average  only 
$22  million.  I  suggest  that  the  added 
cost  to  employers  and  employees  far 
outweighs  the  Government  benefits. 

A  Utica,  KY  farmer  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  John  Bums,  puts  it  in  perspec- 
tive by  saying  "Most  of  us  aren't  set 
up  for  this.  We  don't  have  offices. 
We're  our  own  office  help."  That  is  ex- 
actly my  point.  This  legislation  penal- 
izes those  least  in  a  position  to  handle 
the  extra  burden  making  it  hardly 
beneficial  to  the  Govenunent.  Instead, 
it  adds  another  layer  of  urmeeded  and 
unwanted  paperwork  for  America's 
hard-working  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  enacting  this  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  101-239.  Farmers, 
laborers,  and  the  entire  farm  commu- 
nity will  bear  the  undue  burden  of  this 
legislation.  American  consumers  will 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  expense  of 
complying  with  the  withholding  tax. 
Finally,  my  bill  represents  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  good  for  the 
small  family  farmer— the  backbone  of 
our  Nation.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  BtJRDicK,  Mr.  Inoitye,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  MrS.  KASSEBAITM, 

Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley): 
S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  grants  to 
encourage  States  to  establish  State 
Offices  of  Rural  Health  to  improve 
health  care  in  rural  areas,   and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Packwood, 

Mr.    INOUYE.   Mr.   Heflin.   Mr. 

Harkin,  Mr.  BURDICK,  and  Mr. 

Grassley): 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  rural  health 
and  safety  education  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

RURAL  HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  introduce  two  bills  designed  to 
improve  access  to  health  care  services 
in  rural  areas. 

While  the  American  health  care 
system  is  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced in  the  world,  access  to  basic 
services  in  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities is  threatened  by  hospital  clo- 
sures, shortages  of  health  profession- 
als, and  increasing  costs. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  rural  health 
care  has  been  a  major  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  various  agricultural  and 
health  care  organizations.  An  impor- 
tant step  was  taken  in  1987  when  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  established  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  Policy  to  work  within 
the  Department  and  with  other  Feder- 
al agencies.  States,  national  associa- 
tions, foundations,  and  private  sector 
organizations  to  seek  solutions  to  rural 
health  care  problems.  The  office  has 
very  effectively  disseminated  informa- 
tion to  those  seeking  assistance  in 
rural  health  care  delivery. 

To  supplement  Federal  efforts,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  each  State  to 
begin  building  its  own  infrastructure 
to  facilitate  coordinated  approaches  to 
rural  health  care  problems.  Since  it  is 
evident  that  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems will  require  cooperative  effort,  I 
am  introducing  the  State  Offices  of 
Rural  Health  Act  of  1990  to  establish 
Federal  matching  grants  to  encourage 
creation  of  State  offices  of  rural 
health  and  to  augment  those  that  al- 
ready exist.  These  offices  will  concen- 
trate on  eliminating  current  deficien- 
cies in  our  rural  health  care  delivery 
systems.  Unhampered  by  Federal  re- 
quirements, they  will  be  given  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
communities  within  each  State  and 
will  coordinate  their  activities  with 
other  public  and  private  health  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service. 

These  offices  will:  First,  examine 
rural  health  care  delivery  and  recom- 
mend improvements  in  quality  and 
cost  effectiveness;  second,  assist  in  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  health  pro- 
fessionals; third,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Federal  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Policy  for  consideration  as  part 
of  Federal  rural  health  policy;  and 
fourth,  develop  plans  to  enable  com- 


munity health  care  systems  to  respond 
to  changes  in  their  circumstances. 

States  will  decide  how  to  organize 
these  offices,  whether  within  suiother 
agency  or  through  an  educational  in- 
stitution or  a  private  contracting  orga- 
nization. However  organized,  the  aim 
of  these  State  offices  of  rural  health 
will  be  the  integration  of  State,  Feder- 
al, and  private  sector  activities  and  the 
development  of  innovative  solutions 
for  improving  access  to  quality  care  in 
rural  communities.  I  hope  other  Sena- 
tors will  join  me  in  working  for  enact- 
ment of  this  important  legislation. 

I  also  introduce  today  the  Rural 
Health  and  Safety  Education  Act  of 
1990.  Over  the  past  several  years,  an 
increasing  number  of  programs  have 
been  established  to  assist  development 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America.  While  the  emphasis  in 
rural  development  efforts  has  been 
economic  growth,  attention  has  been 
focused  recently  on  improving  rural 
health  care  services.  In  the  effort  to 
improve  health  care  delivery  in  small 
towns  and  rural  communities,  I  believe 
we  should  utilize  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  While  the  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service  has  been  in- 
volved in  health  and  safety  education 
programs  since  1914,  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  authorizes  special 
grants  for  the  Service  to  expand  these 
programs. 

These  grants  will  be  used  to  estab- 
lish individual  and  family  health  edu- 
cation programs  to  encourage  people 
in  rural  areas  to  participate  in  more 
health  promotion  activities  and  make 
more  effective  use  of  available  health 
services.  They  will  also  be  available  to 
the  Extension  Service  for  rural  health 
leadership  development  education  pro- 
grams to  assist  community  leaders  and 
public  officials  understand  their  roles 
and  responsibilities  relative  to  rural 
health  services. 

The  legislation  can  be  used  to  estab- 
lish farm  safety  education  programs 
through  the  Extension  Service  to  help 
farm  workers,  timber  harvesters,  and 
farm  family  members  to  learn  better 
safety  practices  in  the  workplace.  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  farm  chemicals 
and  their  use.  respiratory  disease  pre- 
vention, and  noise-induced  hearing 
loss,  as  well  as  training  for  emergency 
medical  care  and  farm  accident  rescue 
procedures.  These  activities,  like  the 
others  authorized  by  this  legislation, 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  State  of- 
fices of  rural  health. 

I  encourage  Senators  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'State  Of- 
fices of  Rural  Health  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.   2.   GRA.NTS   fOR   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STATE 
OFFICES  OF  RURAL  HEALTH. 

Title  XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ice 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  300q  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

•PART  E-STATE  OFFICES  OF  RURAL 
HEALTH 

•SEC.  IML  STATE  OFFICES  OF  Rl'RAL  HEALTH. 

■•(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with 
this  section  to  enable  such  States  to  estab- 
lish State  Offices  of  Rural  Health,  or  to 
assist  existing  State  rural  health  offices,  to 
engage  in  the  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(2). 

"(b)  Amount  of  Grant.— 

•■(1)  In  General.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  obligated  by  the  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  establishment  and 
ongoing  operation  of  a  State  Office  of  Rural 
Health  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Maximum  Amount.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  grants  to  a  single  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  in  an  amount 
aggregating  more  than  2  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f )  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(3)  Matching  Requirement.— A  State 
that  receives  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
provide  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided under  such  grant  to  establish,  admin- 
ister, or  enhance  the  ongoing  operations  of 
the  Office.  Such  amounts  may  be  provided 
in  cash  or  in-kind. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  use  of  grant  for  re- 
search activities.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  not  use  in 
excess  of  5  percent  of  the  amounts  provided 
under  such  grant  for  research  activities. 

"(d)  State  Offices  or  Rural  Health.— 

■•(1)  Establishment.— Each  State  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  under  this  section  may  estab- 
lish, or  continue  the  operations  of,  the  State 
Office  of  Rural  Health  in  a  State  agency,  or 
through  contract  with  a  public  or  private 
educational  institution  or  other  organiza- 
tion, or  any  combination  of  the  preceding 
entities,  as  determined  by  the  State. 

■•(2)  Activities.— 

••(A)  Duties.— Each  State  Office  of  Rural 
Health  established  or  operated  under  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall— 

■•(i)  provide  leadership  find  advocacy  for 
rural  residents  with  regard  to  rural  health; 

•'(ii)  coordinate  the  activities  of  such  Of- 
fices with  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
health  entities,  and  with  the  rural  develop- 
ment activities  of.  and  cooperate  with,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service: 

•■(iii)  make  recommendations  on  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  cost  effectiveness  In  the 
delivery  of  rural  health  care; 

•'(iv)  prepare  and  submit  reports  periodi- 
cally to  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  office;  and 

"(V)  communicate  and  cooperate  with 
rural  health  research  centers  established  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy 
established  under  section  301. 

•■(B)  Optional  activities.— Each  State 
Office  of  Rural  Health  esUbllshed  under  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  may— 


■•(i)  assist  rural  areas  in  responding  to 
changes  in  access  to  health  care: 

"(ii)  plan  and  assist  in  the  professional  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  medical  profes- 
sionals and  assistants  in  rural  areas: 

■•(iii)  improve  community  involvement  in 
health  care  delivery  through  methods  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  leadership  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity; 

"(iv)  improve  rural  emergency  medical 
services; 

"(v)  improve  access  to  health  care  in  rural 
areas  through  innovative  transportation 
and  communications  services: 

■■(vi)  encourage  the  sharing  of  rural 
health  care  information: 

•(vii)  evaluate  data  on  rural  health  condi- 
tions and  needs;  and 

••(viii)  provide  technical  assistance  for 
rural  hospital  transition  grants. 

•■(3)  Annual  meetings.— Representatives 
from  each  State  Office  of  Rural  Health  that 
receives  a  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  meet  annually  with  representatives 
from  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy  to 
share  information  and  coordinate  strategies 
for  improving  quality  and  cost  effectiveness 
in  the  delivery  of  rural  health  care. 

■•(4)  Limitation.— No  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (f)  shall  be  used  for 
health  planning  uses  of  the  type  performed 
under  title  XV  (as  such  title  existed  prior  to 
January  1.  1987.)  such  as  certificate  of  need 
programs. 

■■(e)  State  Defined.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  means  the  50  States.". 

■'(f)    AlTTHORIZATION    or   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  $3,750,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1991,  $2,500,000.  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
and  $1,250,000.  for  fiscal  year  1993,  such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

S.  2188 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Health  and  Safety  Education  Act  of  1990  ". 

SEC.  2.  RURAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY   EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  502  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2661)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Rural  Health  and  Safety  Education 
Programs.— 

"(1)  Programs  authorized.— 

"(A)  Individual  and  family  health  educa- 
tion.—The  Secretary  may  make  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  individual  and  family 
health  education  programs  that  shall  pro- 
vide individuals  and  families  with— 

"(i)  information  concerning  the  value  of 
good  health; 

"(ii)  information  to  increase  the  individual 
or  families  motivation  to  take  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  health: 

••(ill)  access  to  health  promotion  activities: 

"(iv)  information  to  enable  the  individual 
and  family  to  learn  new  health  information 
relating  to  diet  and  human  nutrition,  pre- 
vention of  disease,  health  maintenance, 
health  promotion,  effective  consumer  use  of 
health  services,  prenatal  health  and  reduc- 
tion of  Infant  mortality,  and  radon  testing 
in  rural  homes;  and 

■■(v)  training  for  volunteers  and  health 
services  providers  concerning  nutrition  and 
health  care  for  children  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, home  health  care  services.  AIDS  care 


services,  and  related  health  promotion  and 
health  care  services. 

■■(B)  Rural  health  leadership  develop- 
ment.—The  Secretary  may  make  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  rural  health  leadership 
development  education  programs  that  shall 
assist  rural  communities  in  developing 
health  care  services  and  facilities  that  will 
provide  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  re- 
sources invested  and  assist  community  lead- 
ers and  public  officials  in  understanding 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  relative  to 
rural  health  services  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing— 

■■(i)  community  decisions  regarding  fund- 
ing for  and  retention  of  rural  hospitals: 

■(ii)  rural  physician  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals recruitment  and  retention; 

■(iii)  the  aging  rural  population  and 
senior  services  required  to  care  for  such: 

■■(iv)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  rural  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems: and 

■■(V)  the  application  of  computer  assisted 
capital  budgeting  decision  aids  for  rural 
health  ser\'ices  and  facilities. 

"(C)  Farm  safety  education.— The  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  for  the  establishment 
of  farm  safety  education  programs  that 
shall  provide  information  and  training  to 
farm  workers,  timber  harvesters,  and  farm 
families  concerning  safety  in  the  work 
place,  including  information  and  training 
concerning— 

■■(i)  the  reduction  of  occupational  injury 
and  death  rates; 

■■(ii)  the  reduction  and  prevention  of  expo- 
sure to  farm  chemicals: 

■■(iii)  the  reduction  of  agricultural  respira- 
tory diseases  and  dermititis; 

■■(iv)  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
noise  induced  hearing  loss: 

■■(V)  the  occupational  rehabilitation  of 
farmers  and  timber  harvesters  with  physical 
disabilities:  and 

"(vi)  emergency  medical  technicians  and 
nonprofessionals  on  farm  accident  rescue 
procedures. 

■'(2)  Coordination  of  programs.— Educa- 
tional programs  conducted  with  grants 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  State  offices  of  rural 
health. 

■■(3)  Dissemination  op  information.- 
Educational  programs  conducted  with 
grants  awarded  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  leadership  within  the  State  for  the 
dissemination  of  appropriate  rural  health 
and  safety  information  resources  possessed 
by  the  Rural  Information  Center  estab- 
lished at  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

"(4)  Procedures  and  limitations.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  policies,  proce- 
dures and  limitations  that  shall  apply  to 
States  that  desire  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  subsection.  In  States  with  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862 
(7  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.).  and  the  Act  of  August 
30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  including  Tus- 
kegee  University,  such  eligible  Institutions 
shall  mutually  determine  the  type  of  rural 
health  and  safety  education  program 
needed  in  the  State  within  which  such  insti- 
tutions reside. 

"(5)    AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
make  grants  under  this  subsection. 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  each  sutisequent  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended.". 


(b)  Technical  Amendmhtt.— Section  503(c) 
of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2663(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  502(f)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  502(f),  and  sec- 
tion 502(g)". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  State  Offices  of  Rural 
Health  Act  of  1990.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
for  his  efforts  to  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  these  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  well  know, 
much  of  the  activity  in  improving 
rural  health  care  occurs  at  the  State 
level.  This  legislation  will  assist  States 
in  developing  coordinated,  focused  ap- 
proaches to  rural  health  care  prob- 
lems by  authorizing  a  matching  grant 
program  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Offices  of  Rural  Health. 
These  offices  will  coordinate  activities 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, examine  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  improving  quality  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  delivery  of  rural 
health  care,  work  with  the  five  exist- 
ing health  research  centers,  and  devel- 
op and  implement  plans  to  enable  the 
community  to  respond  to  various 
changes  in  their  circumstances, 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  ability  of 
State  Offices  of  Rural  Health  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  communities  to 
identify  the  problems  and  the  solu- 
tions of  rural  health  care  delivery.  In 
1979.  my  State  created  and  funded  the 
Oregon  Office  of  Rural  Health,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
Prior  to  1979.  many  different  organiza- 
tions were  attempting  to  address 
health  concerns  in  rural  Oregon.  Al- 
though these  groups  each  held  an  in- 
terest in  rural  health  as  part  of  their 
mission,  there  was  no  one  entity  whose 
primary  responsibility  was  to  assist 
rural  areas  to  develop  and  manage 
health  services  and  systems. 

First  located  within  the  State 
Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Rural  Health 
was  moved  by  the  Oregon  legislature 
to  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University 
in  July  1989.  With  OHSU's  focus  on 
community  outreach  and  rural  health, 
and  a  President  interested  in  establish- 
ing Area  Health  Education  centers  in 
rural  areas,  several  legislators  and  uni- 
versity officials  sought  to  place  most 
of  the  State's  rural  health  efforts 
under  one  umbrella.  The  Office  of 
Rural  Health  is  an  ideal  partner  to 
help  coordinate  rural  health  care  ef- 
forts and  to  look  for  solutions  to  the 
serious  concerns  raised  by  residents  of 
rural  areas. 

The  Office  of  Rural  Health  has 
always  had  the  support  of  profession- 
als, the  public  and  the  leadership  in 
my  State.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
'helping  agency— one  looking  for  an- 
swers to  hard  questions,  surveying  the 
field  of  professionals  and  organiza- 
tions most  directly  involved  in  rural 
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health  care  delivery.  It  offers  several 
examples  of  service  to  Oregon's  rural 
communities. 

Since  1979.  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  has  funded  a  small  grant  pro- 
gram as  an  incentive  to  rural  commu- 
nities to  develop  and  improve  their 
health  care  systems.  Grants  have  been 
awarded  to  22  different  remote  com- 
munities for  such  things  as  clinic 
equipment,  medical  supplies  and  re- 
cruitment of  mid-level  practitioners. 

The  agency  has  provided  staff  assist- 
ance to  rural  communities  and  hospi- 
tals, offering  guidance  in  the  areas  of 
community  organization,  problem  solv- 
ing, assessment  of  community  needs, 
general  information  and  referrals,  and 
basic  overall  support. 

The  Oregon  office  has  coordinated 
with  public  and  private  agencies  to  ad- 
dress rural  health  prolilems  and  avoid 
duplication  of  services;  to  make  in- 
formed referrals  to  the  communities; 
to  alert  appropriate  agencies  of  rural 
health  issues  within  their  purview  and 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  each 
agency's  efforts;  and  to  share  ideas 
and  information  that  relate  to  health 
care  in  rural  communities.  The  Office 
of  Rural  Health  is  a  spokesperson  and 
advocate  for  the  health  interests  of 
the  people  in  rural  areas. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
Office  of  Rural  Health  provides  infor- 
mation to  rural  communities  and  hos- 
pitals, health  professionals,  and 
health  related  organizations.  The 
office  handles  numerous  calls  and  in- 
quiries each  day  from  within  the  State 
and  across  the  Nation.  This  sharing  of 
information  has  greatly  increased  the 
awareness  of  the  problems  rural  areas 
encounter  and  helped  identify  commu- 
nities that  can  benefit  from  various 
programs  and  opportunities. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  Or- 
egon's Office  of  Rural  Health  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  we  have  to 
offer  the  rural  communities  in  my 
State.  I  believe  this  resource  should 
exist  in  each  and  every  State  and  each 
State  Office  of  Rural  Health  should 
serve  as  a  primary  advocate  for  rural 
health  care  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  50  percent  of  my 
State's  population  lives  in  rural  areas. 
Thirty-six,  or  almost  50  percent,  of  Or- 
egon's hospitals  are  rural  and  of  those. 
six  have  closed  in  the  last  10  years.  We 
must  reverse  this  trend  by  increasing 
the  States'  ability  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  rural  communities. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  strength- 
ening our  national  rural  health  care 
infrastructure  and  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation is  a  vital  first  step.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  the  im- 
portant advocacy  that  will  come  from 
a  national  network  of  State  rural 
health  offices. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      Kohl,      Mr. 


Glenn.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Danforth,     and    Mr.    Duren- 

BERGER): 

S.  2189.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  provide  health  insurance 
information,  counseling,  and  assist- 
ance to  individuals  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  COUNSELING  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1990 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators 
Heinz,  Baucus,  Daschle,  Kohl. 
Glenn,  Cohen.  Riegle.  Rockefeller, 
Burdick,  Graham,  Wilson,  Bradley, 
Kassebaum,  Danforth,  and  Duren- 
berger  in  introducing  today  the 
Health  Insurance  Counseling  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1990."  This  legislation 
will  give  States  the  ability  to  establish 
programs,  which  emphasize  the  use  of 
trained  volunteers  to  provide  objec- 
tive, one-on-one  health  insurance 
counseling  and  assistance  to  older 
Americans. 

CONSUMER  CONFUSION 

During  the  debate  leading  to  both 
enactment  and  repeal  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  older  Americans 
and  their  families  are  very  confused 
about  what's  covered  and  not  covered 
under  Medicare.  Beyond  the  complex- 
ities of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  deci- 
sionmaking about  private  coverage— 
Medigap.  long-term  care  insurance, 
and  other  forms  of  health  coverage— is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  most  people. 

Decisionmaking  about  coverage  can 
also  be  difficult  within  a  highly  com- 
petitive insurance  market.  In  spite  of 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  efforts, 
many  serious  problems  in  the  private 
insurance  market  persist.  Reports  of 
marketing  and  sales  abuses— including 
agent  ignorance,  high-pressure  mar- 
keting techniques,  agent  efforts  to  sell 
unnecessary  and  even  fraudulent  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  insurance  company 
practices  and  policies  that  deny  or  re- 
strict coverage  that  seniors  thought 
they  had,  continue. 

I  plan  to  focus  additional  attention 
on  the  Medigap  issue  by  convening  an 
Aging  Committee  hearing  on  March  7. 
This  hearing  will  address  the  problems 
faced  by  older  Americans  in  securing 
adequate  health  coverage.  In  prepar- 
ing for  this  hearing,  my  staff  has  un- 
covered a  number  of  startling  abuses 
within  the  private  insurance  market. 
Some  of  these  are  variations  on  old 
scams,  and  others  are  new  forms  of 
flim-flam. 

For  example,  a  constituent  of  mine 
recently  received  a  so-called  cold  lead 
card  exclaiming: 

The  Repeal  of  the  Catastrophic  Benefit 
simply  means  Senior  Americans  will  pay  a 
much  larger  part  of  hospital  and  medical 


bills  than  ever  before  *  •  •  a  few  selected  in- 
surance companies  are  offering  new  100  per- 
cent special  plans  to  pay  what  Medicare 
doesn't. 

In  one  State,  a  hospital  was  provid- 
ing billing  services  to  attract  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  alarming  fact  was 
that,  unbeknownst  to  the  benefici- 
aries, insurance  agents  were  providing 
the  billing  services.  Evidently,  the  hos- 
pital received  a  percentage  of  the  com- 
mission from  policies  sold  through  the 
so-called  billing  service  process. 

An  insurance  agent  told  us  how  he 
was  trained  to  never  say  he  was  an  in- 
surance agent.  Instead,  he  was  trained 
to  say  'I'm  on  the  Medicare  route"  or 
to  use  his  business  card  that  stated  he 
was  an  investigator  from  the  State  in- 
surance commission  office. 

These  approaches  are  misleading  at 
best.  Worse  yet,  these  marketing  tac- 
tics are  scaring  and  confusing  our  old 
constituents. 

COUNSELING  PROGRAMS 

Several  States  have  started  pro- 
grams that  rely  extensively  on  volun- 
teers, with  the  support  of  paid  staff,  to 
provide  one-on-one  counseling  to  older 
people.  Some  programs  are  sponsored 
by  the  State  department  of  insurance, 
others  are  sponsored  by  the  State  unit 
on  aging.  Programs  such  as  those  in 
Wisconsin,  California,  and  Washing- 
ton State  are  well  established  and 
have  a  strong  commitment  from  the 
State.  However,  other  States  eager  to 
replicate  these  efforts  report  that 
funding  to  sustain  or  build  their  effort 
is  a  major  barrier. 

A  counseling  and  assistance  program 
provides  the  opportunity  for  a  senior 
to  seek  advice  about  the  adequacy  of 
their  current  coverage  and  the  gaps 
that  they  have.  For  example,  during  a 
free-look  period  on  a  policy  they  have 
purchased  they  can  speak  with  knowl- 
edgable  trained— and  conflict  of  inter- 
est free— individuals  about  the  policy. 

Counseling  programs  save  older 
Americans  money.  California's  HICAP 
[Health  Insurance  Counseling  and  As- 
sistance Programs]  is  estimated  to 
have  saved  senior  citizens  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  program  costs, 
saving  an  average  of  $900  each  for 
over  5,000  people  annually. 

A  modest  investment,  with  the  use 
of  volunteers,  can  yield  large  divi- 
dends. The  Senior  Health  Insurance 
Program  in  New  Jersey  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $100,000  aijd  relies  on  volun- 
teers to  counsel  older  persons  in  the 
State.  In  the  program's  first  3  years  of 
existence,  it  helped  15,000  clients. 

THE  BILL 

In  light  of  the  misunderstandings  so 
many  older  persons  have  about  their 
health  insurance  needs  and  coverage, 
and  their  vulnerability  to  high  pres- 
sure, and  sometimes  unscrupulous, 
sales  practices,  I  am  introducing  the 
Health  Insurance  Counseling  and  As- 


sistance Act  of  1990.  The  bill  has  wide- 
spread support. 

The  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  recently  encour- 
aged all  States  to  adopt  a  counseling 
program  by  passing  a  resolution  en- 
couraging development  of  counseling 
programs.  Such  programs  are  also 
strongly  supported  by  consumer 
groups  including  Consumers  Union 
and  Families  USA.  Also,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  note,  the  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  Association,  and  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica support  this  legislation. 

We  know  there  are  many  problems 
faced  by  seniors  in  obtaining  adequate 
health  care  coverage.  We  know  many 
of  them  face  staggering  increases  in 
their  Medigap  premiums.  And.  we 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  bringing 
these  costs  down  and  in  significantly 
improving  health  coverage.  We  can. 
however,  do  something  about  the  con- 
fusion and  vulnerability  of  older 
Americans  by  giving  them  an  objective 
source  of  timely  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. This  legislation  will  do  just  that. 
I  urge  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  as  cosponsors  and  in  ensuring 
that  this  modest  proposal  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Health  In- 
surance Counseling,  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1990". 

sec.  2.  health  insurance  information.  cons- 
seling.  and  assistance  GRA.NTS. 

(a)  Grants.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make 
grants  to  States  that  submit  applications  to 
the  Secretary  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in- 
formation, counseling,  and  assistance  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  of  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate health  insurance  coverage  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "eli- 
gible individuals").  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  establish  a  minimum 
level  of  funding  for  a  grant  issued  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Grant  applications.— ( 1 )  In  submit- 
ting an  application  under  this  section,  a 
State  may  consolidate  and  coordinate  an  ap- 
plication that  consists  of  parts  prepared  by 
more  than  one  agency  or  department  of 
such  State. 

(2)  As  part  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  State  shall  submit  a 
plan  for  a  State-wide  health  insurtmce  in- 
formation, counseling,  and  assistance  pro- 
gram. Such  program  shall— 

(A)  establish  or  Improve  upon  a  health  in- 
surance information,  counseling,  and  assist- 
ance program  that  provides  counseling  (in- 
cluding direct  counseling)  and  assistance  to 


eligible  individuals  in  need  of  health  insur- 
ance information,  including— 

(i)  information  that  may  assist  individuals 
in  obtaining  benefits  and  filing  claims  under 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act: 

(ii)  policy  comparison  Information  for 
medicare  supplemental  policies  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  1882(g)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ss(g)(l»  and  in- 
formation that  may  assist  individuals  in 
filing  claims  under  such  medicare  supple- 
mental policies: 

(iii)  information  regarding  long-term  care 
insurance:  and 

(iv)  information  regarding  other  types  of 
health  insurance  t>enefits  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate: 

(B)  in  conjunction  with  the  health  insur- 
ance information,  counseling,  and  assistance 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  es- 
tablish a  system  of  referral  to  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  departments  or  agencies 
for  assistance  with  problems  related  to 
health  insurance  coverage  (including  legal 
problems),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 

(C)  provide  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
staff  positions  (including  volunteer  posi- 
tions) necessary  to  provide  the  services  of 
the  health  insurance  information,  counsel- 
ing, and  assistance  program: 

<D)  provide  assurances  that  staff  members 
(including  volunteer  staff  members)  of  the 
health  insurance  information,  counseling, 
and  assistance  program  have  no  conflict  of 
interest  in  providing  the  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A): 

(E)  provide  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  timely  and  accurate  health  care 
information  to  staff  members  (including  vol- 
unteer staff  members)  of  the  health  insur- 
ance information,  counseling,  and  assistance 
program  and  regular  staff  meetings  and 
continuing  education  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  staff  of  current  devel- 
opments in  legal  and  economic  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  health  insurance: 

(F)  provide  for  training  programs  for  staff 
members  (including  volunteer  staff  mem- 
bers): 

(G)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  ex- 
change of  health  insurance  information  be- 
tween the  staff  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  State  government  and  the  staff  of 
the  health  insurance  information,  counsel- 
ing, and  assistance  program: 

(H)  make  recommendations  concerning 
consumer  issues  and  complaints  related  to 
the  provision  of  health  care  to  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  State  government  and 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
providing  or  regulating  health  insurance: 

(I)  establish  an  outreach  program  to  pro- 
vide the  health  insurance  information  and 
counseling  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  assistance  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  eligible  individuals;  and 

(J)  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  an  ability  to  provide  the  counsel- 
ing and  assistance  required  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Special  Grants.— (1)  A  State  that  is 
conducting  a  health  insurance  information, 
counseling,  and  assistance  program  that  is 
sut>stantially  similar  to  a  program  described 
in  subsection  (b)(2),  shall,  as  a  requirement 
for  eligibility  for  a  grant  under  this  section, 
demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  such  State  shall  maintain  the 
activities  of  such  program  at  least  at  the 
level  that  such  activities  were  conducted  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  any  grant  during  the  period  of  time 
covered  by  such  grant  under  this  section 


and  that  such  activities  will  continue  to  be 
maintained  at  such  level. 

(2)  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that  the 
existing  health  insurance  information, 
counseling,  and  assistance  program  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  a  program  described  In 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  Secretary  may  waive 
some  or  all  of  the  requirements  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2).  and  issue  a  grant  to  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  services  offered  by  the  health  in- 
surance information,  counseling,  and  assist- 
ance program,  experimenting  with  new 
methods  of  outreach  in  conducting  such 
program,  or  expanding  such  program  to  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  SUte  not  previously 
served  by  the  program. 

(d)  Criteria  por  Issuing  Grants.— In  issu- 
ing a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider— 

(1)  the  commitment  of  the  State  to  carry- 
ing out  the  health  insursoice  information, 
counseling,  and  assistance  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2).  including  the 
level  of  cooperation  demonstrated— 

(A)  by  the  office  of  the  chief  insurance 
regulator  of  the  State,  or  the  equivalent 
State  entity: 

(B)  other  officials  of  the  SUte  responsible 
for  overseeing  insurance  plans  issued  by 
nonprofit  hospital  and  medical  service  asso- 
ciations: and 

(C)  departments  and  agencies  of  such 
State  respKjnsible  for— 

(i)  administering  funds  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(ii)  administering  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act: 

(2)  the  population  of  eligible  individuals  in 
such  State  as  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  such  State:  and 

(3)  in  order  to  ensure  the  needs  of  rural 
areas  in  such  State,  the  relative  costs  and 
special  problems  associated  with  addressing 
the  special  problems  of  providing  health 
care  information,  counseling,  and  assistance 
to  the  rural  areas  of  such  Stale. 

(e)  Annual  State  Report.— A  State  that 
receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
shall,  not  later  than  180  days  after  receiving 
such  grant,  and  annually  thereafter,  issue 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  that  in- 
cludes information  concerning— 

(1)  the  number  of  individuals  sened  by 
the  State-wide  health  insurance  informa- 
tion, counseling  and  assistance  program  of 
such  State: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds 
saved  by  the  State,  and  by  eligible  individ- 
uals in  the  State,  in  the  implementation  of 
such  program:  and 

(3)  the  problems  that  eligible  individuals 
in  such  State  encounter  in  procuring  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  health  care  coverage. 

(f)  Training  Conperences.— On  at  least  an 
annual  basis,  the  Secretary  shall  convene  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
training  and  information  to  staff  members 
of  State  health  insurance  information, 
counseling,  and  assistance  programs,  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2).  Each  State  that 
receives  a  grant  under  this  section  shall,  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  such  grant,  agree  to 
send,  on  at  least  an  annual  basis,  not  less 
than  two  staff  members  (including  one  vol- 
unteer sta"  member)  to  a  conference  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection.  Such  State  shall 
reimburse  from  funds  received  under  a 
grant  such  staff  meml)ers  who  attend  such 
conference  for  travel  exp)enses  and  per 
diem,  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  rates  au- 
thorized for  persons  serving  intermittently 
in  the  Government  service  under  subchap- 
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ter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(g)  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secre 
tary  shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com 
mittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Energ> 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  summarizes  the  allocation  of  funds  au 
thorized  for  grants  under  this  section  and 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds; 

(2)  summarizes  the  scope  and  content  of 
training  conferences  convened  under  subsec 
tion  (f): 

<3)  outlines  the  problems  that  eligible  in- 
dividuals encounter  in  procuring  adequate 
and  appropriate  health  care  coverage:  and 

(4)  makes  recommendations  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  described  in  paragraph 
<3). 

8KC.  3.  NATIONAL  RESOl  RCE  CENTER. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  national  resource  center  for  the 
purposes  of — 

(1)  creating  a  clearinghouse  for  informa 
tion  relating  to  health  insurance  informa 
lion,  including  information  concerning 
health  insurance  information,  counseling. 
and  assistance  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  Information  concerning  public 
and  private  health  insurance  programs; 

(2)  distributing  the  information  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  States:  and 

(3)  providing  to  the  States  technical  as 
sistance  and  training  in  disseminating  such 
Information. 

(b)  Information  Exchange.— The  Secre- 
tary may  request  such  information  from  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subsection.  Each 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorized,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  fur 
nish  such  information  in  a  form  that  is  ac- 
curately compiled  and  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

SEt".  4.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations  for 
Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  equal  parts  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.  $14,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993,  1994.  and  1995. 
and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  to  fund  the  grsuit  pro- 
grams described  in  section  2.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  such  funds  may  be  expended 
for  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  related  to 
such  grant  programs. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  for 
National  Resootice  Center.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  in  equal  parts 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  $1,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  1993. 
1994,  and  1995,  and  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  fund 
the  national  resource  center  described  in 
section  3.« 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Counseling  and  Assistance  Act  of 


1990  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Senator  Pryor.  Through 
this  legislation,  States  will  be  able  to 
create  educational  and  counseling  pro- 
grams for  our  aged  citizens.  This  act  is 
a  positive  step  to  help  seniors  navigate 
the  treacherous  shoals  of  supplemen- 
tal health  insurance  options  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act's  repeal. 

I  have  three  longstanding  concerns 
about  Medigap  insurance  policies  that 
this  legislation  addresses.  First  are  re- 
ports of  questionable  tactics  used  by 
some  insurance  agents  in  marketing 
their  policies  to  seniors.  Seniors  are 
pushed  into  purchasing  multiple  poli- 
cies by  high  pressure  salesmen  with 
suitcases  full  of  horror  stories.  Even 
those  seniors  with  an  employer-pur- 
chased supplemental  policy  often  pay 
out-of-pocket  for  another  because 
they  are  purposely  misled  about  the 
benefit  protection  provided  by  their 
original  policy.  Unfortunately,  in 
almost  every  instance,  multiple  poli- 
cies result  in  duplicate  coverage  rather 
than  additional  protection. 

Second,  there  seems  to  be  wide- 
spread confusion  among  the  elderly 
and  their  families  when  it  comes  to 
identifying  just  what  services  are  cov- 
ered—and to  what  extent— by  Medi- 
care. For  example,  a  recent  study  by 
the  American  Association  for  Retired 
Persons  shows  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  seniors  believes  that  Medicare 
will  cover  long  term  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. The  passage  and  now  repeal  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  only  exacerbates  this  confusion. 

Finally,  my  concern  has  been  with 
the  cost  of  these  Medigap  policies  and 
the  added  burden  Medigap  premiums 
place  on  the  elderly  individual  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet  on  a  limited 
budget.  Last  year,  about  25  million 
people,  or  78  percent  of  the  aged  and 
disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries,  each 
spent  an  average  of  $705  for  so-called 
Medigap  insurance  policies.  Premiums 
will  jump  20  to  70  percent  this  year  in 
response  to  catastrophics  repeal. 

The  Health  Insurance  and  Counsel- 
ing Act  of  1990  addresses  each  of  these 
concerns.  By  ensuring  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  have  access  to  clear,  ac- 
curate, and  impartial  information 
about  the  Medicare  Program  and  sup- 
plementary health  insurance,  it  will 
empower  them  with  the  type  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions concerning  their  health  insur- 
ance needs.  And  it  will  do  so  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

The  act  will  provide  limited  grants 
to  States,  totaling  $15  million  annual- 
ly, to  establish  or  enhance  existing 
counseling  programs.  These  programs, 
which  emphasize  the  use  of  volun- 
teers, have  been  shown  to  be  extreme- 
ly popular  and  effective  in  several 
States  already.  Compared  to  an 
annual    Medicare    budget    of    almost 


$100  billion  and  an  annual  Medigap 
market  of  at  least  $12  billion,  this  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  program 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  and 
wanted  by  Medicare  beneficiaries  and 
that  has  such  excellent  potential  for  a 
positive  return  on  Investment  in  the 
form  of  beneficiaries  that  are  secure 
about  their  health  insurance  decisions. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  with  Senators 
Pryor.  Heinz,  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing the  Health  Insurance  Counseling 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1990. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Pryor  has  shown  his 
strong  commitment  to  improving  the 
lives  of  senior  citizens  across  the 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  join  him  today 
in  offering  legislation  that  will  give 
seniors  more  peace  of  mind  when  it 
comes  to  buying  Medigap  health  insur- 
ance policies. 

As  the  author  of  the  original  1980 
Medigap  law.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  status  of  these  regulations  and 
how  they  are  implemented  at  the 
State  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  how  cha- 
otic the  Medigap  market  was  before 
1980.  We  knew  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  protect  seniors  from  fraud- 
ulent marketing  practices  and  ridicu- 
lously high  premiums. 

But  since  States  regulate  insurance, 
the  Federal  Government  could  not 
just  step  in  sind  take  over.  So  we 
worked  out  a  structure  that  was  large- 
ly advisory— that  relied  on  States  but 
had  Federal  backing. 

We  were  able  to  craft  a  solid  law 
that  bridges  the  gap  between  what 
Medicare  covers  and  what  it  does  not 
cover.  We  also  managed— not  without 
a  struggle— to  develop  a  law  that 
bridges  the  States'  role  in  regulating 
insurance,  and  the  need  for  Federal  in- 
volvement. 

That  law.  known  as  section  1882  or 
the  Baucus  amendment,  has  cut  down 
on  fraud.  It  has  improved  the  market. 

But  the  law  can  be  beefed  up.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be. 

First,  we  need  to  make  sure  consum- 
ers are  knowledgeable.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  will  help  to 
do  that.  It  will  give  States  the  ability 
to  establish  programs,  which  empha- 
size the  use  of  trained  volunteers,  to 
provide  objective  health  insurance 
counseling  to  seniors.  This  will  help 
seniors  to  be  informed  buyers  of  Medi- 
gap policies. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
contains  provisions  that  recognize  the 
difficulties  involved  in  delivering  coun- 
seling services  in  rural  areas. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  the 
law  is  enforced.  The  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  hasn't  done 
anything  to  enforce  it.  The  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  hasn't  done  anything 
to  enforce  it.  And  the  States  aren't 
doing  enough  either, 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  the  standards,  espe- 
cially on  loss  ratios,  are  upheld— that 
the  standards  are  not  just  a  paper 
tiger,  I  am  working  on  another  bill  to 
be  introduced  shortly  that  will  provide 
for  tougher  enforcement  of  the  law 
that  is  now  on  the  books.  That  bill, 
and  the  one  we  are  offering  today,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  seniors 
that  they  are  protected  from  medical 
costs  they  can't  afford,  and  to  erisure 
they  get  their  money's  worth  when 
they  buy  Medigap  policies. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr,  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Pryor  today  in 
introducing  the  Health  Insurance 
Counseling  and  Assistance  Act  of  1990. 
I  commend  Senator  Pryor  for  tackling 
one  of  the  most  compelling  problems 
associated  with  the  sale  of  Medigap— 
the  lack  of  reliable,  independent  infor- 
mation that  seniors  can  draw  upon  to 
help  them  make  Informed  decisions 
about  the  purchase  of  Medigap  insur- 
ance. 

Sifting  through  the  jumble  of  com- 
plex terms  and  widely  varying  benefit 
packages  characteristic  of  Medigap 
policies  can  be  a  daunting  task  for 
anyone.  It  is  especially  difficult  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  subject  to  high  pres- 
sure marketing  techniques  that  prey 
on  seniors'  understandable  fear  of  fi- 
nancial devastation  following  a  serious 
illness. 

In  most  States,  seniors  have  little 
access  to  solid  consumer  information 
about  Medigap.  A  recent  study  by 
AARP  reveals  that  a  majority  of  State 
insurance  officials  believe  they  are 
hampered  in  conducting  consumer 
education  and  protection  activities  be- 
cause of  funding  and  staffing  con- 
straints. While  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment bemoans  the  fact  that  States  are 
not  getting  information  about  Medi- 
gap insurance  to  consumers,  we  have 
obviously  failed  to  provide  States  with 
the  resources  to  do  so. 

Senator  Pryor's  bill  addresses  this 
problem  by  providing  States  with 
grants  to  develop  counseling  programs 
that  provide  objective  information  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  who  want  to 
purchase  Medigap  insurance.  This  is 
an  important  first  step  in  ensuring 
that  consumers  get  the  best  value  for 
their  money.  Better  informed  consum- 
ers undoubtedly  lead  to  a  better  func- 
tioning market. 

Beyond  this  step,  we  must  also  be 
more  vigilant  about  ensuring  that  the 
Medigap  market  is  adequately  regulat- 
ed, and  that  current  regulations  are 
rigorously  enforced.  Evidence  indi- 
cates that  we  are  failing  on  both 
counts.  The  message  from  a  recent  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearing  on  Medigap 
price  increases  was  clear:  regulation  of 
the  Medigap  market  is  uneven  at  best. 


and  opportunities  for  fraud  and  abuse 
still  abound. 

Most  people  have  heard  the  anec- 
dotes about  seniors  with  twelve  dupli- 
cative Medigap  policies.  Statistics  also 
paint  a  gloomy  picture.  For  example,  a 
recent  AARP  survey  revealed  that 
over  one-half  of  Medicaid-elgible  sen- 
iors have  a  supplemental  health  insur- 
ance policy,  despite  the  fact  that  few. 
if  any.  of  these  Medicaid  recipients 
need  additional  coverage.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  in  1987, 
55  percent  of  the  Medigap  policies 
they  reviewed  had  loss  ratios  below 
the  60  percent  minimum  standard  for 
commercial  insurance  established 
under  the  Baucus  amendments,  which 
means  that  a  majority  of  these  policies 
return  less  than  60  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  premiums  collected. 

Congress  needs  to  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses  and  make  it  possible  for 
consumers  to  spend  their  hard-earned 
health  insurance  dollars  more  effec- 
tively. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Pryor  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  agree  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  address  these  problems 
and  ensure  that  the  Medigap  market 
offers  high  value  policies  to  consumers 
who  have  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  evaluate  various  health  insur- 
ance options.* 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman.  Senator  P>ryor, 
in  introducing  the  Health  Insurance 
Counseling  and  Assistance  Act  of  1990. 
He  has  once  again  indicated  his  deep 
commitment  to  defending  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  senior  citizens  in  this 
country. 

Purchasing   Medicare   supplemental 


see  a  benefit  in  return.  Given  the 
number  of  senior  citizens  in  my  own 
State  who  purchase  that  benefit  as  a 
rider,  I  am  not  altogether  convinced 
that  they  are  given  that  information 
in  a  straightforward  manner  by  sales- 
people. 

Now  I  believe  that  most  insurance 
salespeople  are  decent,  honest  human 
beings  who  have  an  interest  in  serving 
their  customers  well.  There  is  a  power 
to  a  one-on-one  sales  situation  that 
can  be  used  to  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  the  customer,  depending  on 
the  integrity  of  the  agent.  If  the  agent 
happens  to  be  seen  as  welcomed  com- 
pany or  as  a  friend  to  the  consumer, 
well  the  odds  are  pretty  good  that  the 
agent  is  going  to  make  a  sale.  In  the 
case  of  an  honest,  forthright  agent, 
that  is  probably  okay.  But  what  of  the 
situation  where  the  motivation  to 
make  a  commission,  or  sell  another 
policy,  is  greater  than  the  motivation 
to  serve  the  consumer's  best  interest? 

Then  there  ought  to  be  some  re- 
course for  the  consumer,  some  objec- 
tive counsel  with  whom  that  senior  cit- 
izen can  discuss  his  or  her  health  in- 
surance needs— an  opportunity  to  bal- 
ance that  one-on-one  sales  situation 
with  one-on-one  health  insurance 
counseling. 

With  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  chaired  a  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  hearing  in  Wisconsin  in  early 
December.  I  discovered  that  at  least  in 
Wisconsin,  there  were  two  critical 
safety  nets  for  Medigap  consumers. 

At  that  time,  several  witnesses  point- 
ed to  the  Wisconsin  model  of  benefit 
specialists  as  a  progam  that  ought  to 


insurance  is  just  not  an  easy  thing  to    be  available  nationwide.  Troy  Keeling. 


do.  To  make  a  sound  decision,  the  con- 
sumer needs  to  understand  Medicare 
itself— what  is  covered,  what  is  not— 
and  the  budget  driven  Medicare  re- 
forms in  recent  years  have  made  that 
a  next  to  impossible  task  in  and  of 
itself. 

While  many  States  Wave  attempted 
to  make  comprehensive  policy  compar- 
ison information  available  to  consum- 
ers, there  are  several  problems:  First, 
in  some  States  that  information  is  not 
readily  available  to  consumers  until 
after  the  policy  has  been  purchased; 
second,  the  sheer  number  of  product 
lines  sold  in  a  State  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  study  all  options:  third, 
the  variation  in  policies  make  it  very 
difficult  to  compare  'apples  to 
apples. "  if  you  will:  and  fourth,  there 
is  no  real  way  for  anyone  other  than 
an  insurance  actuary  to  calculate  the 
value  of  certain  "rider"  and  "phan- 
tom" benefits,  like  365  days  of  home 
care.  While  that  sounds  like  a  benefit 
that  almost  any  senior  citizen  would 
want,  the  reality  is  that  it  is  generally 
conditioned  on  many  other  things 
happening.  And  the  vast  majority  of 
senior  citizens  paying  for  it  will  not 


director  of  the  Western  Wisconsin 
Area  Agency  on  Aging  testified  to  the 
success  of  Wisconsin's  benefit  special- 
ist program; 

In  the  1980's  the  State  of  Wisconsin's 
Aging  Network  found  a  partial  solution  to 
eliminating  the  confusion,  fear  and  insecuri- 
ty caused  by  the  complexities  of  paying  for 
health  care.  Supported  by  the  Coalition  of 
Wisconsin  Aging  Groups  and  other  advoca- 
cy groups,  the  Bureau  on  Aging  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 
created  a  benefit  counseling  service.  At  first 
funded  only  with  Title  III-B  funds  under 
the  federal  Older  Americans  Act,  the  States 
Area  Agencies  used  their  funds  to  give  legal 
backup  to  a  county  service  to  older  persons. 
Over  the  past  years,  since  1983,  the  state 
legislature  and  administration  have  added 
significant  funds  to  the  program,  allowing 
for  a  benefit  specialist  in  all  72  counties,  at 
least  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  well-trained  corp  of  benefit  special- 
ists, known  as  tapecutters,  work  in  the  coun- 
ties through  the  county  aging  units.  Older 
consumers  are  guided  through  the  maze  of 
paperwork— assisted  by  one-on-one  contact 
and  through  group  training— and  in  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  the  Medicare 
system.  One  of  the  most  important  services 
offered  by  this  well-run,  if  under  funded 
program,  is  in  the  area  of  medigap  supple- 
mental insurance.  It  would  be  hard  to  imag- 
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ine  Wisconsin  going  back  to  a  haphazard 
system  of  information  provision  now  that 
the  elderly  are  provided  with  a  senice 
which  helps  explain  a  system  and  at  the 
same  time  assists  the  consumer  through  his 
or  her  insurance  problem.  The  benefit  spf 
cialist  is  kept  informed  of  changes  in  the 
state  insurance  laws  and  in  federal  Medi- 
care. The  service  is  given  legal  and  benefit 
counseling  backup  by  the  State's  Area  Agen- 
cies on  Aging. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  one-on-one  coun- 
seling program  is  supplemented  by  a 
State-administered  'toll-free  Medigap 
hotline".  Originally  conceived  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Center  for  Public  Repre- 
sentation, the  success  and  popularity 
of  the  service  led  to  its  adoption  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  now  ad 
ministered  by  the  Wisconsin  Board  on 
Aging  and  Long  Term  Care  and  is 
funded  through  revenues  levied  from 
the  insurance  industry.  The  Medigap 
Hotline  is  a  source  of  objective,  unbi- 
ased Information  and  individual  con- 
seling  about  Medicare  supplemental 
health  insurance.  The  toll-free 
number  is  printed  on  policy  compari- 
son and  insurance  advice  brochures 
produced  by  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance.  Thousands  of 
Wisconsin  residents  become  aware  of 
the  existence  of  area  agency  on  aging 
benefit  specialist  services  through  an 
original  contact  with  the  hotline.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hotline  provides 
access  to  counseling  information  to 
those  elderly  who  are  just  physically 
not  able  to  make  it  to  an  area  agency 
on  aging  office.  The  two  services  work 
hand  in  glove  to  provide  universal 
access  to  objective  health  insurance 
counseling  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  senior  citizens. 

The  legislation  put  forth  by  Senator 
Pryor  today  incorporates  much  of  the 
good  of  the  Wisconsin  program.  Cre- 
ation of  such  a  statewide  system, 
building  on  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging 
network,  would  give  to  senior  citizens 
in  other  States  the  access  to  health  in- 
surance counseling  available  to  Wis- 
consin residents.  The  county  benefit 
specialists  and  the  aging  advocates  in 
Wisconsin  are  proud  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  this  proposal.  And  I  am  equally 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  today. 

I  am  enclosing,  for  the  interest  of 
our  colleagues,  memoranda  by  two 
trained  benefit  specialists  from  the 
Durm  Country  Office  on  Aging  in 
Menomone.  WI.  I  believe  their  state- 
ments most  adequately  describe  the 
problems  faced  by  senior  citizens  in 
purchasing  Medigap  insurance,  and 
attest  to  the  need  for  a  national  effort 
to  train  volunteers  and  to  provide  ob- 
jective health  insurance  counseling  to 
Older  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement,  along  with  the  attached 
statements  by  Harold  Halfin  and  Mar- 
garet Hagaman  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dunn  County  Office  on  Aging, 
Menomonxe.  Wl.  December  1.  1989. 
Hon.  Senator  Herbert  Kohl, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Senator  Kohl:  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  el- 
derly have  been  subjected  to  either  fear  or 
the  very  nice  guy  syndrome  by  unethical 
health  insurance  agents  who  are  determined 
to  sell  their  policies  even  though  the  addi- 
tional policy  or  a  policy  change  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  one  case  the  same  agent  in  a  year 
called  on  this  person  to  convince  her  that 
ihe  previous  CK)licy  is  not  as  good  as  the 
policy  he  now  has  for  sale.  Please  note  the 
agent  receives  up  to  70  percent  of  the  first 
year's  premium  and  one  can  see  why  the 
agent  wants  to  sell  a  replacement  policy. 

In  another  case,  a  lady  I  like  to  think  of  as 
a  pillar  of  the  community,  was  sold  five  poli- 
cies. She  needed  one  policy  to  meet  her 
needs.  Or.  the  lady  who  had  an  agent  in  her 
home  for  six  hours  (wouldn't  leave)  trying 
to  sell  her  a  replacement  policy. 

Names  are  not  listed  because  of  confiden- 
tiality. Because  of  the  ages  of  the  people  in 
the  cases  listed  and  their  frailty  prevents 
them  from  being  at  the  Senate  hearing 
today. 

The  cases  are: 

Case  «1:  A  widow  of  92  years  old,  just 
above  the  medical  assistance  income  level, 
thought  she  was  buying  coverage  for  nurs- 
ing homes.  After  paying  for  the  policy  she 
was  given  the  booklet  explaining  coverage. 
The  policy  was  a  Medicare  Supplement. 

Case  *2:  An  83-year-old  widow  on  Part- 
nerCare  has  had  a  20  percent  Medicare  Sup- 
plement for  many  years  costing  $584.00  per 
year.  An  agent  from  200  miles  away  con- 
vinces her  to  buy  a  policy  for  $900,000  that 
covers  usual  and  customary  charges  which 
is  not  necessary  in  her  situation. 

Case  «3:  A  woman  told  the  agent  of  pre- 
existing condition.  However  the  agent  did 
not  accurately  complete  the  form.  Later 
when  a  claim  was  filed  there  was  no  cover- 
age because  of  these  preexisting  conditions. 
The  company  canceled  the  policy. 

Case  «4:  A  79-year-old  widow  was  afraid 
to  drop  insurance  because  of  serious  heart 
problems.  Three  different  agents  are  in- 
volved switching  her  to  four  different  indi- 
vidual policies  during  a  four-year  period.  All 
during  this  time  she  continues  to  keep  a 
Medicare  Supplement  through  AARP.  two 
cancer  policies  with  different  companies  and 
an  accident  policy.  She  spends  over 
$1,700.00  per  year  for  health  insurance  poli- 
cies (not  including  Medicare)  but  has  a  med- 
ical assistance  medically  needy  spend  down 
of  $735.00  a  year. 

Case  «5;  A  couple  is  dropped  from  their 
group  health  insurance  when  she  turns  65. 
She  is  not  insurable  under  any  Medigap  in- 
dividual policy  without  a  waiting  period  be- 
cause she  is  in  the  hospital  and  seriously  ill. 

Case  «6;  An  83-year-old  single  woman 
who  has  shown  signs  of  serious  confusion 
for  several  years  has  five  Medicare  Supple- 
ments and  a  nursing  home  policy.  The  last 
agent  to  sell  a  policy  helps  to  cancel  all  pre- 
vious policies.  'This  woman  has  Social  Secu- 
rity Income  of  only  $318.00  per  month.  A 
relative  is  power  of  attorney  now  that  he  is 
in  a  nursing  home  after  a  fall. 

Case  »7;  A  woman  is  told  by  an  agent  that 
he  can  sell  her  a  policy  that  is  a  "twin"  to 
her  present   Medicare  Supplement   but  at 


half  the  price!  She  buys  the  policy  but  finds 
out  later  after  talking  with  the  County  Ben- 
efit Specialist  that  it  isn't  even  a  Medicare 
Supplement.  The  policy  was  a  surgical/med- 
ical policy. 

Case  «8:  A  76-year-old  widow  with  no 
family  support  had  shown  serious  signs  of 
dementia.  Her  bank  notified  the  County 
Benefit  Specialist  because  all  her  checks 
were  being  written  to  insurance  companies. 
In  the  previous  eight  years  she  had  been 
sold  nine  Medicare  Supplements  (four  of 
the  policies  were  still  in  force),  one  daily  in- 
demnity, five  life  insurance)  and  two  cancer 
policies.  Several  agents  switched  policies 
regularly  or  sold  her  one  of  each  kind  of 
policy.  This  woman  was  unable  to  say  no  to 
agents.  Three  years  later  she  still  has  no 
protection  help.  She  has  no  family  willing 
to  intervene  and  the  court  system  is  saying 
she  is  still  competent  enough  to  make  her 
own  decisions. 

Case  »9:  Agent  sells  a  couple  a  Medicare 
Supplement  costing  over  $2,600.00  for  both. 
They  already  have  two  other  Medicare  Sup- 
plements and  a  cancer  policy.  They  do  not 
understand  Medicare  or  supplemental  insur- 
ance. 

Case  «10:  Three  widows  in  their  80's  have 
been  on  the  high  option  group  plan  with 
the  federal  government  at  $187.00  per 
month.  The  low  option  for  $38.00  per  month 
has  never  been  explained  to  them  and  they 
have  been  afraid  to  change. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  cases 
showing  the  confusion  and  problems  older 
people  are  having  with  Medicare  Supple- 
ments. There  are  many  others  who  never 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  County  Benefit 
Specialist  or  volunteers  assisting  as  Medi- 
care Helpers  What  is  happening  to  them? 

The  Wisconsin  proposed  rule  change 
would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  but 
more  must  be  done  to  protect  older  people 
and  help  them  understand  the  complicated 
health  care  system. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Hagaman, 
Dunn  County  Benefit  Specialist. 

Dunn  County  Office  on  Aging, 

Menomonie,  WI. 

Memorandum 
To:  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  U.S.  Senator, 

Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
FYom:     Harold    Halfin,     Volunteer,     Dunn 

County  Office  on  Aging. 
Date:  December  7,  1989. 
Subject:  Testimony  on  Medigap  Supplemen- 
tal Insurance  Policies. 

I  am  Harold  Halfin,  a  volunteer  from  the 
Dunn  County  Office  on  Aging,  who  has  had 
approximately  25  hours  of  training  as  a 
Medicare  Helper.  In  addition  I  have  had  six 
hours  of  training  on  Medigap  policies  from 
the  Office  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  I 
also  enroll  people  who  qualify  for  the  Part- 
nerCare  program. 

I  would  like  to  speak  from  the  point  of 
view  of  consumer  protection  for,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  female  elderly.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  male  elderly  does  not 
have  a  problem.  In  rural  Western  Central 
Wisconsin  the  majority  of  people  calling  for 
help  are  the  vulnerable  female  elderly 
whose  husband  in  many  cases  took  care  of 
the  books  and  paid  the  bills  and  when  he 
died  she  did  not  have  any  inkling  of  what  to 
do  or  how  to  do  it.  These  female  elderly 
may  or  may  not  be  low  income  elderly. 
Some  are  just  above  medical  assistance 
income  while  some  have  sufficient  funds. 
Some   are   on   PartnerCare.   Some   have   a 


visual  problem  while  some  have  difficulty 
reading  and  understanding  the  written 
word.  Some  are  very  lonely  and  some  have 
no  family  in  the  immediate  area. 

With  the  above  background  I  would  like 
to  discuss  three  different  cases  where  the  el- 
derly have  been  subjected  to  unethical  in- 
surance agents.  These  agents  are  deter 
mined  to  sell  their  policies  even  though  the 
additional  policy  or  a  policy  change  is  not 
necessary.  They  (the  agents)  "butterup" 
these  female  elderly  and  they  (the  elderly) 
buy  another  policy  or  a  replacement  policy. 
Sometimes,  in  taking  the  application  the 
agent  fills  out  the  application  not  listing  the 
preexisting  conditions  and  when  it  is  time  to 
collect  the  insurance  company  will  not  pay 
because  they  say  it  is  a  fraudulent  applica- 
tion. 

Case  « 1:  A  widow,  92  years  old,  whose 
income  is  just  above  the  medical  assistance 
level  but  eligible  for  PartnerCare  thought 
she  was  buying  insurance  coverage  for  a 
nursing  home.  She  currently  has  a  compre- 
hensive Medigap  policy  with  an  HMO.  An 
insurance  agent  called  on  her  and  found  she 
was  concerned  about  nursing  home  coverage 
and  proceeded  to  tell  her  he  had  the  polic.v 
she  needed.  She  paid  him  $861.00  for  an- 
other policy  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Medigap  policy  with  coverage  considerably 
less  then  her  HMO.  The  agent  would  have 
collected  60  percent  or  $516.60  for  his  day's 
work. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  agent  was  so  nice 
and  told  the  lady  that  she  needed  help  and 
he  was  there  to  help  her  using  what  I  call 
the  "nice  guy  syndrome"  and  instilling  fear 
in  her  about  the  need  for  nursing  home  cov- 
erage. After  three  weeks  she  wondered  if 
she  had  done  the  right  thing  and  called  the 
Office  on  Aging.  We  wrote  the  company 
about  the  policy:  we  also  wrote  the  Com- 
plaint Department  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  about  this  unethical  practice. 
This  agent  did  not  follow  correct  procedure 
because  all  agents  are  to  provide  an  OCI 
brochure  on  Medigap  policies  prior  to  any 
sale.  This  he  did  after  the  sale.  Also  the  sig- 
nature of  the  agent  was  illegible  and  no  ad- 
dress was  given.  As  yet  she  does  not  have 
her  money  back. 

Case  «2:  A  76  year  old  widow  who  shows 
serious  signs  of  dementia  has  no  family  sup- 
port and  loves  to  have  visitors.  She  also  is 
unable  to  say  no  to  insurance  agents.  Her 
banker  asked  the  country  benefit  specialist 
to  investigate  when  this  woman  was  over 
drawing  her  accounts  due  to  a  number  of 
large  checks  written  to  insurance  compa- 
nies. During  a  two  year  period,  this  woman 
had  bought  15  different  insurance  policies. 
Two  other  additional  Medicare  Supplements 
had  recently  lapsed.  The  policies  included 
seven  Medicare  Supplements,  one  daily  in- 
demnity, five  life  insurance  and  two  cancer 
policies. 

Upon  investigating  it  was  obvious  that 
this  woman  had  no  understanding  of  insur- 
ance. She  didn't  even  know  the  difference 
between  life  insurance  and  a  Medicare  Sup- 
plement. 

Several  agents  switched  her  regularly 
every  year  to  either  a  new  company  or  a 
new  policy  for  her  Medicare  Supplement. 
Other  agents  sold  her  one  of  each  kind  of 
policy. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  benefit  special- 
ist and  the  Office  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner some  money  was  recovered  however 
most  of  the  policies  lapsed  or  were  canceled. 

Three  years  later  this  vulnerable  woman 
still  has  little  protection  from  unethical 
agents.   Her  banker,   neighbors  and  social 


worker  try  to  check  on  her  regularly.  How- 
ever she  is  unwilling  to  ask  for  help,  has  no 
family  and  the  court  system  is  unwilling  to 
intervene  saying  she  is  still  competent  to 
make  her  own  decision. 

Case  «3:  This  involves  a  couple  who  pur- 
chased a  Supplemental  policy  and  the  insur- 
ance agent  completed  the  application  incor- 
rectly on  preexisting  conditions.  There  are 
questions  on  the  application  that  ask  about 
the  possibility  of  preexisting  conditions. 
These  questions  were,  according  to  the 
couple,  answered  honestly  detailing  the  pre- 
existing conditions  of  the  wife.  The  agent 
answered  yes"  to  the  question  whether  she 
had  been  advised  by  a  physician  .  .  .  and  the 
agent  proceeded  to  check  "no  "  on  medical 
history  of  the  wife  even  though  she  told  the 
agent  of  her  medical  history.  The  wife 
became  ill  and  later  filed  a  claim  which  was 
refused  on  the  basis  of  a  preexisting  condi- 
tion not  shown  on  the  application.  This 
couple  had  to  pay  or  is  paying  out  of  their 
pockets  for  this  tragic  mistake  which  should 
not  have  happened. 

What  is  needed  is  a  rule  or  legislation  that 
requires  agents  to  be  more  responsible  for 
their  actions.  Possibly  a  form  requiring  the 
agent  to  indicate  whether  the  policy  he/she 
is  trying  to  sell  is  a  new  policy,  an  additional 
policy  or  a  replacement  policy.  The  agent 
should  indicate  why  the  different  policy  is 
better  and  detail  exactly  what  is  covered  on 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  The  agent  should 
sign  the  form  and  come  back  at  a  later  time 
to  get  the  person's  signature  and  payment. 
This  form  would  become  part  of  the  policy 
and  it  would  also  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  Such  a  rule 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Insurance. 

One  last  note,  the  people  I  contact  are 
only  a  small  portion  of  those  needing  assist- 
ance with  Medigap  insurance  issues. 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
Pryor  in  cosponsoring  the  Health  In- 
surance Counseling  and  Assistance 
Act. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate  voted  to  repeal 
the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  It  did 
so  in  response  to  the  expressions  of 
outrage  and  anger  from  thousands  of 
older  Americans  about  an  issue  close 
to  their  hearts  and  financial  security: 
Health  insurance. 

Most  older  Americans  understand 
that  Medicare  does  not  provide  com- 
plete coverage.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  is  covered  and  the  total 
bill— the  Medigap— worries  these  indi- 
viduals. They  worry  that  a  single  ill- 
ness could  erode  their  life  savings, 
leaving  them  destitute  or  dependent 
on  the  help  of  their  children  and  rela- 
tives. 

Because  the  elderly  are  concerned 
about  their  financial— as  well  as  physi- 
cal—health, many  are  easily  persuaded 
that  additional  insurance  policies  will 
protect  them  from  disaster.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  policies  do  not  offer  the 
kind  of  protection  claimed  by  the 
salespeople.  These  policies  duplicate 
Medicare  coverage  and  even  the  policy 
the  purchaser  already  owns.  By  chang- 
ing an  insignificant  word  or  two,  and 
by  employing  high-pressure  sales  tac- 
tics, the  insurance  agent  plays  on  the 
prospective  buyer's  fears.  The  sale  is 
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made    and    the    buyer 
money  down  the  drain. 

Recently  a  constituent  wrote  to  me, 
asking  for  advice  on  choosing  an  insur- 
ance policy.  Fortunately,  the  Maine 
Bureau  of  Insurance  Consumer  Divi- 
sion offers  Maine  citizens  this  counsel- 
ing. The  consumer  division  sends  rep- 
resentatives to  community  centers  and 
clubs  for  retirees.  These  representa- 
tives will  even  visit  the  home  to  review 
the  individuals  current  coverage,  fi- 
nancial obligations,  and  insurance 
needs.  I  was  able  to  put  this  man  in 
touch  with  those  who  could  offer 
him— free  of  charge— exsu;tly  the  in- 
formation he  sought. 

But  I  was  reminded  that  not  every 
State  offers  this  service  and  elderly  in- 
dividuals nationwide  need  the  same 
kind  of  advice  to  avoid  spending  their 
limited  incomes  on  policies  which 
offer  them  no  additional  protection.  In 
Maine,  competent  advice  is  only  a 
phone  call  away.  In  other  States,  the 
elderly  have  no  place  to  turn. 

The  bill  introduced  today,  the 
Health  Insurance  Counseling  and  As- 
sistance Act.  is  designed  to  provide 
older  Americans  with  advice  about  in- 
surance coverage.  By  establishing  a 
national  resource  center  and.  more  im- 
portantly, by  allocating  funds  to  the 
States  to  offer  these  ser\ices— or  to 
improve  existing  programs— this  bill 
would  offer  the  elderly  guidance  in 
the  bewildering  world  of  insurance 
coverage. 

Although  there  is  a  cost— $15  mil- 
lion—90  percent  of  these  funds  would 
go  directly  to  the  States  in  grants. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  prepare  an 
annual  report  which  would  describe 
the  problems  the  elderly  are  facing 
and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  counseling  programs.  This  legis- 
lation would  help  define  the  scope  of 
this  problem  and  offer  solutions  to  it. 
The  cost  in  Federal  funding  is  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  benefits  of 
giving  the  elderly  the  information  to 
make  intelligent  choices  about  their 
health  insurance  coverage. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  protect 
our  older  Americans  by  supporting  the 
Health  Insurance  Counseling  and  As- 
sistance Act.# 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  correct  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  as  it  applies  to  parts  of  ioniza- 
tion smoke  detectors:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TARIFF  treatment  OF  PARTS  OF  IONIZATION 
SMOKE  DETECTORS 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to 
change  the  tariff  classification  on 
parts  of  ionization  smoke  detectors.  I 
believe  that  the  issue  presented  by 
this  bill  needs  to  be  addressed.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Finance  Committee 
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is  considering  putting  together  an  cm 
nibus  tsu-iff  bill;  I  strongly  believe  this 
provision  should  be  included  in  thai 
measure. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  merely  corrects  an  inequity  cre- 
ated by  the  new  harmonized  tariff 
schedule.  Until  recently,  ionization 
smoke  detectors  and  ionization  smoke 
detector  components  were  classified  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  new  har 
monized  tariff  schedule,  however,  ne- 
glected to  include  a  separate  provision 
for  smoke  detector  components.  The 
result  is  that  now  ionization  smoke  de 
lector  components  are  placed  in  a  clas- 
sification that  carries  a  higher  rate  of 
duty. 

This  oversight  results  in  a  signifi- 
cant handicap  for  American  producers 
of  ionization  smoke  detectors.  If  a  U.S. 
firm  wants  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work 
here  in  the  United  States,  using  some 
imported  parts,  they  have  to  pay  more 
duty  on  those  parts  than  for  the  duty 
on  fully  assembled  ionization  smoke 
detectors. 

This  legislation  simply  maintains 
what  had  been  the  status  quo  to  pro 
vide  an  opportunity  to  pursue  adminis- 
trative relief  through  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  meritorious 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  ensure  its 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I    P.-MITS  OF  lOMZ.ATION  SMOKK  DETKl 
TORS 

Chapter  90  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the  foi 
lowing  new  subheading  with  the  article  de- 
scription having  the  same  degree  of  indenta 
tion  as  the  article  description  in  subheading 
9022.90.60: 


■9022  90  ™    (X  smote 
Wecton 


frw  (*.  B.  t,  11) 
2  1%  («)    , 
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SEC.  t  STAGING  OF  RATES. 

Any  staged  rage  reduction  of  a  rate  of 
duty  set  forth  in  subheading  9022.29.40  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
tJnlted  States  that  w8is  proclaimed  by  the 
President  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  that  takes  effect  after  such 
date  of  enactment  shall  also  apply  to  the 
corresponding  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  sub- 
heading 9022.90.70  (as  added  by  section  1 1 

SEC.  J.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  Gsneral.— The  amendment  made 
by  section  1  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


<b)  Reliquidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
oiher  provision  of  law.  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  entry,  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,  of  an  arti- 
cle described  in  subheading  9022.90.70  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  (as  added  by  section  1)  that 
was  made  - 

( 1 )  after  December  31,  1988:  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  15th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  such 
15th  day.» 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wirth); 
S.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  part  3.  title 
V,  of  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  I  have  a  con- 
cern with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  currently 
under  discussion  because  I  believe  that 
these  provisions  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Energy  Committee. 

More  specifically,  section  403  of  S. 
1630.  as  reported,  would  alter  current 
Federal  policy  regarding  the  use  of 
energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  resources  in  Federal  facilities. 
The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  has  jurisdiction  over 
energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  issues.  In  fact,  comprehensive 
legislation  regarding  this  issue  was 
considered  by  the  committee  and  en- 
acted in  1978  as  part  3,  title  V.  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  [NECPA]  (42  U.S.C.  8253).  This 
law  was  reviewed  and  amended  by  the 
committee  just  15  months  ago  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1988,  Public 
Law  100-615.  I  strongly  believe  that 
any  changes  to  Federal  policy  regard- 
ing energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  should  be  made  through  the 
amendment  of  NECPA,  and  after  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  the 
Federal  Energy  Management  Amend- 
ments of  1990.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes the  ideas  which  have  come  to 
my  attention  regarding  this  issue,  and 
while  I  do  not  endorse  each  of  these 
ideas  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  they 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
committee.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
with  other  Senators  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


S.  2191 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  'Pederal 
Energy  Management  Amendments  of  1990". 

Sec  2.  Part  3  of  title  V  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (NECPA) 
(42  U.S.C.  8251  et  seq.).  as  amended,  Ls  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows; 

(a)  In  section  541: 

(1)  insert  the  following  new  finding  and 
renumber  accordingly: 

"(4)  there  are  also  significant  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
the  use  of  renewable  and  alternative  clean 
energy  sources;";  and 

(2)  in  the  renumbered  finding  "(6)".  insert 
the  following  after  the  words  "energy  effi- 
ciency": "and  the  use  of  renewable  and  al- 
ternative clean  energy  sources"; 

'b)  in  section  542  insert  ",  and  the  use  of 
renewable  and  alternative  clean  energy 
sources,"  after  the  words  "use  of  energy"; 

(c)  in  section  543:  (1)  Strike  subsection  (a) 
and  insert  the  following  new  text  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(a)  Energy  Management  Requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings.— (1)  Not  later  than 
January  1.  2000.  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
all  energy  conservation  measures,  and  all  re- 
newable and  alternative  clean  energy  meas- 
ures, with  payback  periods  of  less  than  ten 
years  as  calculated  using  the  methods  and 
procedures  developed  pursuant  to  section 
544.  Each  Federal  agency  shall  have  sub- 
stantially completed  at  least  25  percent  of 
these  projects  by  January  1.  1995.  If  any 
agency  has  been  unable  to  meet  this  objec- 
tive, such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds  for 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  building 
except  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  any  agency  has  not  met  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  for  the  year  2000.  then 
such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds  for  the 
construction  or  acquisition  of  a  building 
except  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  an  agency  is  taking  all  practicable  steps 
to  meet  the  requirement  and  that  the  sanc- 
tions of  this  section  will  pose  an  unaccept- 
able burden  upon  the  agency. 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  any  building, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  would  be  im- 
practical. A  finding  of  impracticability  shall 
be  based  on  the  type  and  amount  of  energy 
consumed,  the  technical  feasibility  of 
making  the  desired  changes,  and  the  unique 
character  of  many  facilities  operated  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy.  Each 
agency  shall  identify  and  list  in  each  report 
made  under  section  548  the  buildings  desig- 
nated by  it  for  such  exclusion.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  reverse  a  finding  of  im- 
practicability, in  which  case,  the  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agency's  facilities  which  are  associated  with 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
energy,  nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b): 

(A)  after  the  words  "subsection  (a)." 
insert  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 


ministrators of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  developing  guidelines  for  the 
implementation  of  this  part,  and" 

(B)  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Energy  Management  Amendments 
of  1990.  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy"; 

(C)  after  the  words  high  priority 
projects;"  insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  by  42 
U.S.C.  8287  et  seq..  financial  incentives  and 
other  services  provided  by  utilities  for  effi- 
ciency investment  and  other  forms  of  fi- 
nancing to  reduce  the  direct  costs  to  the 
Government." 

(D)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following:  ",  and 
update  such  surveys  periodically,  but  not 
less  than  every  three  years:" 

(E)  replace  paragraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(3)  using  such  sur\Tys,  determine  the 
cost  and  payback  period  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  and  alternative  clean 
energy  measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  this  section:";  and 

(F)  insert  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows, 
and  renumber  paragraph  (4)  as  "(5)". 

"(4)  install  those  energy  conservation  and 
alternative  clean  energy  measures  which 
will  attain  the  requirements  of  this  .section 
in  a  cost  effective  manner  and": 

(d)  in  section  544: 

(1)  strike  "National  Bureau  of  Standards." 
in  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency, '; 

(2)  strike  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(a)(1)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  These  methods  shall  also  incorporate 
the  value  of  environmental  externalities  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  who  shall 
determine  such  value  within  18  months  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.";  and 

(3)  strike  all  after  the  word  "agency",  in 
paragraph  (b)(2)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"no  agency  shall,  after  January  1,  1994, 
enter  into  or  renew  a  lease  for  space  exceed- 
ing thirty-five  thousand  square  feet  in  new 
or  renovated  buildings  where  the  space  ex- 
ceeds 70  percent  of  the  building's  leasable 
space  unless  that  building  has  installed  all 
energy  conservation,  efficiency  and  renew- 
able energy  improvements  with  paybacks  of 
less  than  ten  years  based  on  the  methods  es- 
tablished under  this  section  or  the  landlord 
has  begun  to  make  such  investments  and 
will  complete  installation  by  January  1. 
2000.  Any  agency  unable  to  comply  with 
this  section  shall,  in  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, demonstrate  that  it  has  used  its  best 
efforts  to  persuade  the  lessor  to  install 
these  improvements  and  that  no  reasonable 
alternatives  for  leased  space  are  available. 

(e)  in  section  545.  strike  the  word  "meas- 
ures." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  renewable  and  alternative  clean 
energy  measures  as  needed  to  meet  the 
goals  established  in  section  543."; 

(f)  in  section  546,  strike  the  text  of  subsec- 
tion "(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Implementation.— To  facilitate  the  fi- 
nancing of  energy  conservation,  and  renew- 
able and  alternative  clean  energy  measures, 
each  Federal  agency  shall  promote  the  use 
of  contracts  authorized  by  title  VIII  of  this 
Act.  Each  agency  shall  procure  such  con- 


tracts, notwithstanding  any  other  procure- 
ment requirements,  by  utilizing  the  follow- 
ing procedures: 

(1)  By  January  1.  1991.  each  Federal 
agency  shall  encourage  firms  engaged  in 
providing  energy  services  to  submit  annual- 
ly a  statement  of  qualifications,  including  fi- 
nancial and  performance  information.  Each 
agency  shall,  by  June  1.  1991  and  annually 
thereafter,  designate  and  list,  from  these 
submissions,  those  firms  that  are  presump- 
tively qualified  to  provide  energy  services. 
Such  qualifications  shall  be  based  upon  cri- 
teria published  by  each  agency.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, may  issue  a  form  for  use  by  the 
agencies  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  provide  for  other  means  to  facili- 
tate the  qualification  process. 

(2)  The  agency  shall  select  three  firms 
from  the  qualifying  list,  or  from  formal  pro- 
posals supplied  by  other  firms,  to  conduct 
discussions  with  same  concerning  each  pro- 
posed agency  project  undertaken  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  8287.  The  selection  shall  be 
based  upon  criteria  established  and  pub- 
lished by  each  agency.  The  agency  may  re- 
quest a  technical  and  price  proposal  from 
the  three  firms. 

(3)  The  agency  shall  select  from  the  three 
firms  the  best  qualified  firm  to  provide 
energy  services  at  contractual  arrangement 
that  the  agency  determines  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  the  government,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  estimated  value  and  cost  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered,  and  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  project.  The  agency  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  a  contract  with  this  firm. 
In  the  event  that  the  agency  cannot  execute 
a  satisfactory  contract  with  this  firm,  the 
agency  shall  then  proceed  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  remaining  firms.  If 
the  agency  is  unable  to  execute  a  contract 
with  the  second  firm,  the  agency  may  nego- 
tiate with  the  remaining  firm,  or  select  an- 
other firm  from  the  qualified  list  on  file. 
The  agency  is  not  obligated  to  enter  into  a 
contract  if^lt  determines  it  is  undesirable  to 
do  so. 

(4)  each  Federal  agency  shall  endeavor  to 
do  at  least  three  contracts  in  1991  and  six 
contracts  in  1992  employing  this  procedure, 
and  then,  as  required  in  the  plan  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  543(b),  shall  use 
these  contracts  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  In  the  plans  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  543(b),  the  agencies  shall 
report  on  their  experience  with  these  con- 
tracts in  1991  and  1992. 

(g)  in  section  548: 

(1)  strike  the  word  'each"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 543(b)(1),  each";  and 

(2)  insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year,"  after  the  word  "aruiually"  in  subsec- 
tion (b): 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "by  each  agency", 
after  the  words  "under  this  part"  in  sul)sec- 
tion  (b)(1);  and 

(h)  in  section  549: 

(1)  insert  after  the  word  "renewable"  the 
phrase  "and  alternative  clean"  in  subsec- 
tions (4)  and  (8);  and 

(2)  strike  the  word  "geothermal  energy" 
and  insert  "geothermal  energy,  fuel  cells"  in 
lieu  thereof.* 


S.  2192.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  paper  products 
and  synthetic  detergents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

relating  to  tariff  treatment  of  CERTAIN 
PAPER  products  AND  SYNTHETIC  DETERGENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  correct  an  inequitable  situation 
affecting  a  California  company  which 
imports  industrial  tissue  products  and 
detergents.  When  the  United  States 
changed  to  the  Harmonized  System  on 
January  1,  1989,  some  of  the  products 
imported  by  this  company  were  reclas- 
sified and  subjected  to  a  higher  tariff 
rate.  When  the  International  Trade 
Commission  considered  conversions  to 
the  Harmonized  System,  it  was  not 
aware  of  any  significant  trade  in  these 
particular  product  areas  and  felt  that 
the  international  standard  could  be 
adopted  without  adversely  affecting 
any  U.S.  importers.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  correct  this  oversight. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
similar  to  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Stark.  His  bill,  H,R.  2100,  was  re- 
viewed in  hearings  held  by  the  Ways 
and  Means'  Subcommittee  on  Trade, 
At  that  time,  the  administration  and 
two  domestic  companies  raised  con- 
cerns about  the  scope  of  H.R.  2100. 
This  legislation  contains  changes 
which  will  address  these  objections. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SEI'TION  I    PAPER  PRODl'CTS. 

Chapter  48  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subheadings  4818.10.00  and 
4818.20.00  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subheadings  with  the  article  descriptions 
having  the  same  degree  of  indentation  as 
the  article  description  in  subheading 
4818.40.20: 
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SEC.  2.  SYNTHETH  I)ETER(;ENTS. 

Chapter  34  of  such  Schedule  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subheading  3402.90.10  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subheading  with 
the  article  descriptions  having  the  same 
degree  of  indentation  as  the  article  descrip- 
tion in  subheading  3402.90.30: 
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SEC.  X  EFFECTIVE  D.ATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  1  and  2 
of  this  Act  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By   Mr.    DeCONCINI    (for   him- 
self.    Mr.     Simon,     and     Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.   2193.   A   bill   to   amend   title   35, 
United   States   Code,    to   clarify    that 
States,  instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
officers     and     employees     of     States 
acting   in   their  official   capacity,   are 
subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court  by  any 
person   for   infringement   of   patents, 
and  that  all  the  remedies  can  be  ob- 
tained in  such  suit   that  can  be  ob- 
tained   in    a    suit    against    a    private 
entity;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PATENT  REMEDY  CLARIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  with  my 
colleagues  Senators  Simon  and  Hatch 
to  clarify  Congress'  intent  that  States 
not  be  immune  from  patent  infringe- 
ment suits  under  the  Patent  Code.  As 
you  may  remember,  my  two  colleagues 
and  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
last  session  clarifying  Congress'  intent 
that  States  be  subject  to  suit  under 
the  Copyright  Act  of  1976.  That  bill, 
S.  497.  was  necessitated  by  circuit 
court  opinions  holding  that  States  are 
immune  from  prosecution  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  material. 

Until  recently,  the  general  under- 
standing in  this  country  was  that 
States  and  their  instrumentalities 
were  subject  to  suit  for  patent  in- 
fringement to  the  same  extent  as  a 


private  entity.  However,  in  Chew 
versus  California,  a  Federal  district 
court  dismissed  an  inventor's  suit 
against  the  State  of  California  for 
patent  infringement  when  California 
asserted  sovereign  immunity  under 
the  nth  amendment  as  a  defense.  The 
Federal  circuit  affirmed  this  decision 
earlier  this  year,  noting  that  the 
Patent  Code  lacked  the  specificity  in 
language  of  congressional  intent  that 
is  necessary  to  abrogate  the  11th 
amendment  immunity. 

As  with  the  circuit  court  cases  in 
which  States  successfully  asserted  the 
eleventh  amendment  as  a  defense  for 
copyright  infringement,  the  Chew  de- 
cision requires  congressional  action  to 
restore  patent  protection.  This  case 
portends  an  ominous  future  for  patent 
holders  of  inventions  that  are  benefi- 
cial to  States.  The  Chew  case  provides 
a  prime  example  of  a  patent  beneficial 
to  a  State's  operations:  the  inventor 
''had  obtained  a  patent  on  a  process  to 
test  exhaust  fumes  from  automobiles. 
As  State  universities  enter  the  race  to 
commercialize  scientific  discoveries, 
the  cases  in  which  the  sovereign  im- 
munity defense  is  asserted  will  grow  in 
number. 

As  I  stated  when  I  introduced  the 
Copyright  Remedy  Clarification  Act, 
permitting  States  to  infringe  copy- 
rights with  impunity  leads  to  the 
anomalous  result  of  State  universities 
being  permitted  to  infringe  private 
universities'  copyrights  but  not  vice- 
versa.  Thus,  UCLA  can  sue  USC  for 
copyright  and  patent  infringement, 
but  USC  cannot  sue  UCLA.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  detrimental  effects  for 
private  universities  from  the  assertion 
of  the  sovereign  immunity  defense.  As 
State  and  private  universities  vie  for 
research  projects  sponsoredfcy  indus- 
tries, the  sovereign  immunity  defense 
will  create  an  uneven  playing  field.  A 
private  company  looking  to  do  re- 
search in  a  competitive  area  will  con- 
sider a  state  university  more  favorably 
as  a  research  partner  since  that  insti- 
tute would  be  immune  from  competi- 
tors' infringement  suits. 0 

There  exists  in  this  country,  and 
rightfully  so.  tremendous  concern 
about  our  global  competitive  position. 
It  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
trary to  our  best  interests  to  limit  pro- 
tection for  our  inventors  from  in- 
fringement. Moreover,  without  the 
restoration  of  patent  protection  which 
this  bill  would  provide,  we  also  greatly 
hamper  U.S.  trade  negotiators'  at- 
tempts to  improve  international  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights. 
Many  nations  have  patent  laws  that 
include  nonvoluntary  licensing  and 
governmental-use  provisions.  These 
provisions  are  merely  devices  for  legal 
expropriation.  How  can  our  negotia- 
tors continue  to  urge  foreign  govern- 
ments to  reform  these  laws  when  we 
allow  our  State  governments  to  freely 
infringe  patents?  They  cannot  sustain 


such  a  position  with  the  end  result 
that  American  inventors  will  have  to 
continue  to  venture  into  international 
markets  unprotected. 

The  purpose  behind  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  sets  out  Con- 
gress' patent  and  copyright  authority 
is  to  encourage  irmovation.  To  fulfill 
that  goal,  the  patent  and  copyright 
laws  of  this  country  must  provide  for 
an  inventor  to  recoup  his/her  invest- 
ment. It  should  not  matter  whether 
the  defendant  in  a  patent  infringe- 
ment suit  is  a  State  or  a  private  entity. 
In  either  instance,  the  Patent  Code 
must  effectively  protect  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  incentive  to  invent. 

Mr,  President,  this  bilf  will  do  noth- 
ing more  than  what  Congress  already 
intended  to  do  when  it  pa,ssed  the 
Patent  Code,  Congress  never  intended 
for  the  rights  of  patent  owners  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  identity  of  the  in- 
fringer. With  this  bill  Congress  is 
merely  fulfilling  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  requirement  for  abrogating  Uth 
amendment  immunity. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Patent 
Remedy  Clarification  Act". 

SEC.  2.  LIABILITY  OF  STATES.  INSTRl'MENTALITIES 
OF  STATES.  AND  STATE  OFFICIALS 
FOR  INFRINGEME.NT  OF  PATENTS. 

(a)  Liability  and  Remedies.— (1)  Section 
271  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing; 

"<h)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
whoever'  includes  any  State,  any  instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  insirumentality  of  a 
State  acting  in  his  or  her  official  capacity. 
Any  State,  and  any  such  instrumentality, 
officer,  or  employee,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  any  nongovern- 
mental entity.". 

<2)  Chapter  29  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

■•§  296.  Liability  of  States,  instrumentalitieg  of 
States,  and  State  ofriciaU  for  Infringement  of 
patents. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  State,  any  instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  State  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  acting  in  his  or  her  official  capacity, 
shall  not  be  immune,  under  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  under  any  other  doctrine 
of  sovereign  immunity,  from  suit  in  Federal 
court  by  any  person,  including  any  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental  entity,  for  in- 
fringement of  a  patent  under  section  271.  or 
for  any  other  violation  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Remedies.— In  a  suit  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  violation  described  in  that 
subsection,    remedies    (including    remedies 


both  at  law  and  in  equity)  are  available  for 
the  violation  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
remedies  are  available  for  such  a  violation 
In  a  suit  against  any  private  entity.  Such 
remedies  include  damages,  interest,  costs, 
and  treble  damages  under  section  284,  attor- 
ney fees  under  section  285,  and  the  addition- 
al remedy  for  infringement  of  design  pat- 
ents under  section  289.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The   table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  296.  Liability  of  States,  instrumental- 
ities of  States,  and  State  offi- 
cials for  infringement  of  pat- 
ents.", 

SEC.  3.  effective  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  violations  that 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.» 
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By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S,  2194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  extraordinary  law  enforcement 
costs  incurred  during  operations  asso- 
ciated with  the  exercise  of  court-deter- 
mined tribal  treaty  rights:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2195,  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  an  Indian  Treaty 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Kasten): 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

legislation  pertaining  TO  INDIAN  TREATY 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Kohl,  to  in- 
troduce three  pieces  of  legislation  per- 
taining to  Indian  treaty  rights. 

For  years  now.  northern  Wisconsin 
has  been  bitterly  divided  because  of 
Federal  court  interpretations  of  the 
treaties  the  United  States  made  with 
the  Chippewa  nation  in  the  1800's. 

On  July  29.  1837,  and  again  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1842.  the  United  States  agreed 
to  treaties  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians.  These  treaties 
guaranteed  certain  usufructuary,  or 
land  use.  rights  to  the  Chippewa  on 
the  territory  that  they  ceded  to  the 
non-Indian  population.  Today  that 
territory  covers  most  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. In  1974,  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
Band  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  took  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  limits  of  their 
usufructuary  rights.  The  State  was 
named  party  to  the  lawsuit,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  States  which 
have  administered  the  wildlife  and 
natural  resource  regulations  in  their 
jurisdictions. 


The  initial  decision,  known  as  the 
Voigt  decision,  was  made  in  1983.  The 
Voigt  decision  reaffirmed  that  the 
tribes  had  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
non-tribal  lands.  The  Voigt  decision 
also  called  for  further  clarification 
through  the  courts  regarding  the 
scope  of  those  rights.  In  1987  and 
again  in  1989,  the  U.S.  district  court 
ruled  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
treaties.  The  Doyle  decision,  handed 
down  in  1987.  determined  that  the  nat- 
ural resources  should  be  available  to 
the  Chippewa  and  the  harvest  should 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  'moderate 
standard  of  living.  "  The  Crabb  deci- 
sion affecting  Indian  fishing  rights, 
handed  down  in  March  of  last  year, 
gave  the  Chippewa  the  right  to  self- 
regulate  their  harvest,  and  because  it 
did  not  set  a  specific  tribal  harvest  al- 
location limit,  the  tribe  is  currrently 
able  to  harvest  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  safe  harvest  level  on  any  lake  in 
the  ceded  territory. 

Northern  Wisconsin  erupted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Crabb  decision.  Thou- 
sands of  non-Indians  protested,  and 
Indian  attempts  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  last  year  were 
marred  by  violence,  threats  of  vio- 
lence, verbal  abuse,  and  racist  acts. 
Local  law  enforcement  agencies  had  to 
utilize  extraordinary  measures  to 
maintain  the  peace,  and  incurred  huge 
costs  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin cannot  afford,  either  humanely  or 
financially,  a  repeat  of  last  year's 
events.  Interested  parties  on  all  sides 
have  been  working  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation,  accommodation,  and 
compromise.  Congress  must  support 
this  effort. 

Last  year,  the  Wisconsin  congres- 
sional delegation  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  the  tribe 
from  taking  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  safe  harvest  level  of  sport  fish 
from  any  lake  in  the  ceded  territory. 
We  urged  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  promptly  consider  and  pass 
this  legislation.  But  there  has  been  no 
action. 

The  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  policy  strongly  oppose  any 
unilateral  Federal  changes  to  the  trea- 
ties. They  refuse  to  act  on  our  legisla- 
tion or  on  any  other  proposal  which 
would  amend  or  modify  the  treaties, 
unless  such  changes  have  first  been 
agreed  to  at  the  local  level. 

Thus,  while  we  cannot  give  up  hope 
on  this  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  local 
initiatives  must  be  our  priority,  Wis- 
consin must  make  an  effort  to  follow 
the  lead  of  other  States  which  have 
reached  agreements  at  the  State 
level— agreements  that  have  ultimate- 
ly been  approved  by  Congress.  We  ap- 
plaud recent  initiatives  in  Wisconsin 
designed  to  achieve  meaningful 
change.  State,  local,  and  tribal  offi- 
cials have  been  working  to  maintain 
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law  and  order,  defuse  the  tension,  pro- 
tect the  natural  resources,  and  pro- 
mote a  greater  sense  of  understanding 
between  cultures.  Congress  should 
help  in  this  regard. 

The  first  bill  we  have  introduced  is 
the  Wisconsin  Law  Enforcement  Re- 
imbursement Act.  This  legislation 
would  repay  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
the  $2.5  million  in  extraordinary  law 
enforcement  costs  incurred  while  pro- 
tecting Federal  treaty  rights  in  1988 
and  1989. 

The  second  bill  is  the  Indian  Treaty 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  This 
proposal  would  establish  a  new  Feder- 
al framework,  within  the  Department 
of  Justice,  for  reimbursing  treaty-re- 
lated law  enforcement  costs.  Specifi- 
cally, any  State  which  must  greatly  In- 
crease law  enforcement  funds  in  order 
to  protect  the  exercise  of  Federal 
treaty  rights  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  only  fair.  If  Federal 
law  is  causing  these  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, the  Federal  Government 
should  help  pay  for  them.  This  legisla- 
tion would  allow  States  which  petition 
the  Attorney  General  for  reimburse- 
ment to  receive  up  to  90  percent  of 
their  treaty-related  expenses. 

The  final  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  the  Indian  Treaty  Conflict 
Resolution  Act.  This  legislation  would 
establish  a  new  office  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  provide  neutral 
mediation  and  conflict  resolution  as- 
sistance in  local  disputes  over  treaty 
rights.  Hopefully  a  neutral  Federal 
party  can  provide  the  spark  needed  to 
get  negotiations  back  on  track  in 
States  like  Wisconsin.  With  this  legis- 
lation, we  can  help  put  an  end  to  mis- 
information and  mistrust,  and  focus 
on  ways  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  local  groups  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. 

These  three  bills,  in  conjunction, 
would  ensure  law  and  order  in  States 
like  Wisconsin  and  provide  a  frame- 
work for  resolving  treaty  disputes  at 
the  local  level. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  favor- 
ably and  act  promptly  upon  these  im- 
portant bills.» 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Kasten,  to 
introduce  three  bills  which  address 
the  conflict  which  has  developed  in 
Wisconsin  surrounding  treaty  rights 
retained  by  the  Chippewa  tribes  in 
Federal  treaties  and  affirmed  by  the 
Federal  courts.  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  bills  will  help  the  State  and  the 
tribes  to  resolve  this  conflict  in  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  manner. 

The  first  bill,  the  Wisconsin  Law  En- 
forcement Reimbursement  Act,  would 
reimburse  the  State  of  Wisconsin  $2.5 
million  for  a  portion  of  the  extraordi- 
nary law  enforcement  costs  incurred 
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in  peacekeeping  efforts  during  the 
1988  and  1989  Indian  spearing  seasons. 
The  second  bill,  the  Indian  Treaty 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
would  establish  a  general  fund 
through  which  any  State  can  apply 
for  reimbursement  of  excessive  law  en 
forcement  costs  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Indian  treaty  rights.  This  new 
system  would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  third  bill,  the  Indian  Treaty 
Conflict  Resoluton  Act.  would  estab 
lish  a  new  office  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  provide  assistance 
to  State,  local,  and  tribal  entities  who 
are  attempting  to  resolve  treaty  rights 
disputes.  This  office  would  be  avail 
able  to  provide  neutral  mediation  and 
conflict  resolution  assistance  to  the 
State  and  the  tribes,  at  their  request. 
Congress  and  successive  administra- 
tions have  made  it  very  clear  that 
treaties  with  Indian  tribes  will  no 
longer  be  broken.  Indeed,  it  is  clear 
that  despite  the  immediate  problems 
any  of  us  may  have  with  a  given 
treaty,  those  "supreme  laws  of  the 
land"  cannot  even  be  modified  without 
the  consent  of  all  affected  parties. 
Given  that  reality,  it  is  clear  that  the 
treaty  rights  conflict  in  Wisconsin  will 
not  be  resolved  unless  the  State  and 
the  tribes  sit  down  together  and  nego- 
tiate a  mutually  acceptable  agreement. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Gov 
emment  can  help  that  negotiating 
process  along  by  providing  neutral  me 
diation  services,  the  third  bill  will  pro- 
mote a  speedier  resolution  to  the  con 
flict  in  Wisconsin. 

The  first  two  bills,  which  provide  re- 
imbursement to  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  States  for  excessive  law 
enforcement  costs  related  to  treaty  en- 
forcement, implicitly  recognize  that 
Federal  treaties  are  straining  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  budgets.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  agree  to  support 
these  bills  as  a  measure  of  good  faith 
to  the  States  who  are  attempting  to 
enforce  court-affirmed  treaty  rights. 
and  to  the  tribes  who  are  attempting 
to  exercise  their  legal  and  traditional 
rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  these  bills  and  give  them 
prompt  approval.  I  believe  passage  of 
these  bills  will  demonstrate  the  Feder- 
al Goveriiment's  desire  to  play  a 
useful  role  in  resolving  this  very  seri- 
ous conflict  in  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
three  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2194 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Law    Enforcement 


Reimburse- 


Section 
Wisconsin 
ment  Act.  • 

THE  WISCONSIN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
REIMBURSEMENT  ACT 

Section  2.  lai  Payments  to  the  State  or 
Wisconsin. -The  Attorney  General  shall 
pay.  subject  to  subsection  ib).  such  sums  as 
are  appropriated  under  section  3  to  the 
Stale  of  Wisconsin  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
traordinary law  enforcement  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
while  preserving  public  peace  during  oper- 
ations associated  with  the  tribal  exercise  of 
court-determined  treaty  rights  by  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  including 
hunting  and  fi.shing.  in  1988  and  1989. 

ibi  Certification  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Reimbursements  may  be  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  upon  submission 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
of  a  statement  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  State  has  incurred  expenses  described  in 
section  (a),  together  with  such  supporting 
evidence  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire. 

Section  3.  Authorization  of  Funds.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1991  $2.5  million  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  Section  2. 

S.  2195 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Indian  Treaty  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act 

the  indian  treaty  law  enforcement 

assistance  program 

Sec    2.     ai   There   is   hereby   established 

within  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  of  the 

Department    of  Justice  the   Indian  Treaty 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  acting  through 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  is  author- 
ized as  provided  in  this  section  to  make  pay- 
ments to  States  which  have  reimbursed 
local,  and  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
meeting  any  extraordinary  law  enforcement 
costs  incurred  while  preserving  public  peace 
during  operations  associated  with  the  tribal 
exercise  of  court  determined  treaty  rights, 
including  hunting  and  fishing 

(c)  Payments  may  be  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  upon  submission  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  of  a  statement  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  State  has  reimbursed 
local  or  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  have  incurred  expenses  described  in 
section  (b).  together  with  such  supporting 
evidence  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire. 

(d)<l>  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
payment  under  this  section  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  — 

I  A)  the  extraordinary  law  enforcement 
costs  incurred  by  local  or  tribal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  which  reimbursement  was 
provided  by  such  State  and  for  which  feder- 
al reimbursement  is  sought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section ibi  were  directly  incurred  by  such 
local  or  tribal  law  enforcement  agency  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  preserve 
peace  and  maintain  order  during  operations 
associated  with  the  tribal  exercise  of  court- 
determined  treaty  rights; 

(B)  such  extraordinary  costs  of  local  or 
tribal  law  enforcement  agencies,  on  an  aver- 
age daily  basis,  e.xceed  by  at  least  ten  per- 


cent the  average  daily  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditure of  such  local  or  tribal  agency.  Ex- 
traordinary costs  are  defined  as  those  costs 
incurred  beyond  budgeted  levels  and  normal 
work  schedules. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  above  criteria 
have  been  met  the  Attorney  General  shall 
reimburse  such  Slate  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  extraordinary  costs 
so  determined. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992,  and  1993 
to  make  payments  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

S.  2196 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Unttet     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution  Act  of 
1990.' 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that: 

(1)  Other  than  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  agreements  or  settlements  ne- 
gotiated between  Indian  tribes  and  local  en- 
tities regarding  court-affirmed  Indian  treaty 
rights,  the  federal  government  has  no  direct 
responsibility  for  resolving  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  exercise  or  potential  exercise  of 
those  rights. 

(2)  The  federal  government  can.  however, 
as  a  neutral  party,  play  a  useful  role  in  fa- 
cilitating discussions  between  affected  par- 
ties. 

(b)  Statement  of  Policy.— It  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that:  The  federal  government 
should,  to  the  extent  federal  involvement  is 
desired  by  the  affected  parties,  be  prepared 
to  provide  such  services  as  may  be  helpful 
to  the  affected  parties  in  resolving  their  dis- 
putes over  Indian  treaty  rights,  without  as- 
suming any  responsibility  or  obligation  for 
resolving  those  disputes. 

the  office  of  INDIAN  TREATY  CONFLICT 

resolution 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Office  of  Indian  Treaty  Conflict  Resolution 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Office"). 
The  Office,  which  shall  be  physically  locat- 
ed within  the  Department  of  Justice,  shall 
report  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Executive  Director 
who  shall  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  Section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  such  other  employ- 
ees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office,  as  provided  in  this  section,  to  pro- 
vide mediation  and  conciliation  services  and 
any  other  services  which  may  be  beneficial 
in  resolving  conflicts  between  an  Indian 
tribe  and  other  entities  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  or  potential  exercise  by  such  Indian 
tribe  or  its  members  of  rights  to  the  use  of 
natural  resources  determined  by  a  federal 
court  to  be  reserved  by  such  tribe  in  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the 
Office,  in  providing  conflict  resolution  serv- 
ices, shall  be  strictly  neutral  in  character 
and  shall  include— 

(1)  assisting  in  the  identification  of  parties 
having  a  significant  interest  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  dispute  involving  Indian  treaty 
rights; 


(2)  providing  intermediary  contact  among 
concerned  parties  designed  to  lead  to  negoti- 
ations among  such  parties; 

(3)  the  identification  of.  and  assistance  in 
acquiring,  funding  and  other  negotiating  re- 
sources, not  including  its  own  funds  and  re- 
sources, needed  by  negotiating  parties; 

(4)  the  provision  of  factual,  neutral  infor- 
mation to  the  negotiating  parties  and  other 
concerned  parties;  and 

(5)  rumor-control  services  relating  to  mat- 
ters in  dispute  and  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions. 

(cHl)  The  services  of  the  Office  shall  be 
made  available  upon  the  request  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  a  State,  or  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  any  Stale  which  has  an  interest 
in  a  natural  resource  subject  to  an  Indian 
treaty  right  or  an  interest  in  the  resolution 
of  a  dispute  involving  a  natural  resource 
under  an  Indian  treaty. 

(2)  The  Office  may  provide  its  own  dis- 
pute resolution  services  either  directly 
through  its  own  employees  or  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ad  Hoc  Dispute  Resolution 
Team.  No  employee  of  the  Office  involved 
in  providing  conflict  resolution  services  and 
no  person  appointed  to  a  conflict  resolution 
team  shall  have  any  direct  interest  of  any 
kind  in  the  subject  matter  involved  in  any 
Indian  treaty  conflict  nor  in  resolution  of 
such  conflict. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  each 
of  the  Fiscal  Years  1991,  1992.  and  1993.« 
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By   Mr.   HARKIN   (for   himself, 

Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Cranston, 

Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 

S.  2197.  A  bill  to  lift  the  trade  and 

other  economic  sanctions  imposed  on 

Nicaragua  by  the  President  in  1985;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

lifting  of  sanctions  against  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, more  than  90  percent  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  went  to  the  polls,  voted 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  and  an 
end  to  their  decade-long  civil  war. 

Yesterday's  outcome,  with  opposi- 
tion candidate,  Violeta  Chamorro,  de- 
feating President  Daniel  Ortega  by  a 
55-to-42-percent  margin,  signals  a  dra- 
matic affirmation  of  the  success  of  the 
Arias  peace  plan  and  the  failure  of  the 
Contra  war. 

Yesterday's  vote  was  a  vote  for  peace 
as  well  as  a  vote  for  democracy. 

Mrs.  Chamorro  should  be  commend- 
ed for  her  surprising  victory.  So,  too, 
should  the  Nicaraguan  people  as  well 
as  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
President  Ortega,  who  insured  the 
conduct  of  a  free  and  fair  election. 

The  United  States  should  now  ac- 
knowledge the  new  political  reality  in 
Nicaragua  by  finally  putting  an  end  to 
the  contra  program  and  begin  normal- 
izing relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. As  a  first  step,  I  will  offer  today 
legislation  to  lift  the  United  States 
trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua. 

On  May  1,  1985,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  declared  a  national  emergency 
to  deal  with  what  he  called  the  unusu- 
al and  extraordinary  threat  posed  by 
Nicaragua  and  imposed  an  economic 
embargo  against  that  country.  By  im- 


posing sanctions  under  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  [lEEPA].  President  Reagan  acted 
unilaterally,  without  consulting  with 
Congress  or  any  of  our  allies. 

Now,  4  years  later  it's  time  to  put  an 
end  to  the  embargo  and  our  economic 
as  well  as  military  war  against  Nicara- 
gua. Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  yes- 
terdays  election.  I've  long  believed 
that  the  United  States  should  take 
this  step.  Indeed,  most  Nicaraguans. 
including  members  of  Mrs.  Chamorro's 
victorious  coalition,  called  for  an  end 
to  the  embargo  long  before  yesterday's 
election. 

In  January  1989,  Carlos  Hembes, 
who  heads  the  Democratic  Coalition, 
an  anti-Government  coalition,  was 
quoted  in  the  press  as  saying,  'The 
embargo  was  a  mistake  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  new  [Bush]  administra- 
tion •  •  •  should  dump  it." 

Anti-Sandinista  members  of  the 
business  and  labor  support  the  end  of 
trade  sanctions.  Gilberto  Cuadra,  who 
heads  the  largest  business  federation 
in  Nicaragua,  has  said  that  "the  em- 
bargo has  no  practical  effect."  Alvin 
Guthrie,  leader  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Confederation  of  Trade  Union  Activity 
[CUS],  has  stated  that,  "for  the  Sandi- 
nistas, the  embargo  is  just  a  conven- 
ient excuse  for  the  country's  collapse.  " 
More  important,  La  Prensa,  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  own  newspaper,  has  been 
outspoken  in  its  criticism  of  the  em- 
bargo, since  it  was  first  imposed.  In 
1985.  La  Prensa  condemned  the  U.S. 
trade  sanctions  and  argued  that  the 
internal  opposition  "would  be  pun- 
ished by  the  embargo.  "  La  Prensa  re- 
peated this  criticism  in  April  1988. 
when  it  criticized  the  embargo  as 
"both  unjust  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  highly  profitable  for  the 
Sandinistas." 

In  light  of  yesterday's  outcome,  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  victory,  the  free  and  fair 
conduct  of  the  election,  and  Ortega's 
acceptance  of  the  results,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Nicaragua  now  poses  an 
"unusual  and  extraordinary  threat"  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Indeed,  the  only  emergency  now- 
posed  by  Nicaragua  is  the  threat  of  its 
own  economic  collapse.  For  the  Nica- 
raguan people  who  yesterday  voted  in 
record  numbers  for  peace  and  democ- 
racy, what  better  reward  than  to  begin 
normalizing  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  their  country. 

Let's  begin  by  lifting  the  embargo  as 
a  first  step  toward  restoring  full  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Nicaragua.  Then, 
as  negotiations  between  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  UNO  proceed  from  now  until 
April,  where  critical  questions  such  as 
the  composition  of  the  armed  forces 
and  police  will  be  resolved,  the  United 
States  should  consider  other  economic 
incentives  for  Nicaragua,  such  as  for- 
eign aid  and  approval  of  loans  from 
multilateral  banks. 


Lifting  the  embargo  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  support  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  Ending  sanctions  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  new  reality  in  that  cotm- 
try.  Opening  economic  ties  is  a  symbol 
not  only  of  our  desire  to  normalize  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  but 
also  is  a  positive  contribution  to  heal- 
ing the  wounds  inside  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
prohibitions  on  trade  and  other  transactions 
and  activities  involving  Nicaragua  which 
were  established  under  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  and  other 
laws  pursuant  to  the  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  in  Executive  Order 
12513  of  May  1.  1985,  shall  cease  to  apply  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN.     Mr.     WiLSON,     Mr. 

Moynihan,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr. 

Pell,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.J.  Res.  262,  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating March  1990  as  "Irish-American 
Heritage  Month";   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

IRISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  1990  as  "Irish-American 
Heritage  Month."  This  resolution  will, 
for  the  first  time,  nationally  recognize 
the  many  contributions  Irish-Ameri- 
cans have  made  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Approximately  40.7  million  Ameri- 
cans are  of  Irish  descent.  From 
Andrew  Jackson,  our  seventh  Presi- 
dent, to  James  Hoban,  the  man  who 
designed  the  White  House,  Irish- 
Americans  have  played  an  integral 
role  in  shaping  our  national  heritage. 
Artists,  playwrights,  social  reformers, 
inventors,  and  politicians,  including 
eight  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
many  Irish-Americans  who  have 
helped  enrich  our  great  Nation.  Their 
legacy  and  achievements  will  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  celebration  of 
"Irish- American  Heritage  Month". 

America  is  known  as  the  melting  pot 
of  the  world.  Our  national  heritage  is 
not  the  product  of  just  one  culture  or 
one  tradition  but  takes  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  combines  them  into  the  wonder- 
ful, colorful,  and  diverse  society  called 
America.  This  resolution  honors  one 
of  those  proud  traditions.  I  am  pleased 
to  sponsor  this  bill  and  look  forward 
to  celebrating  "Irish-American  Herit- 
age Month"  this  March.* 


UMI 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  3104  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  certain  service-con 
nected  disabled  veterans  who  are  re 
tired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
receive  retired  pay  concurrently  with 
disability  compensation  after  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  retired  pay. 

S.  6  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  619.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.   1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTZ].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger].  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucos]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1000,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  e.xclude  the  malting 
barley  price  from  the  national  weight 
ed  market  price  for  barley  in  deter 
mining  the  payment  rate  used  to  cal- 
culate deficiency  payments  for  the 
1989  and  1990  crops  of  barley,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  1394,  a  bill  to  provide  perma 
nent  duty-free  treatment  for  corned 
beef  in  airtight  containers. 

S.    179  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1791.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional travel  and  tourism  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    IB53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux].  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Ten 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1853.  a  bill 
to  award  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
to  Laurence  Spellman  Rockefeller 

S.   1865 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1865.  a  bill  to  require  the  Comp- 


troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
review  and  report  on  the  effectiveness 
and  fairness  of  agency  policies  and 
procedures  for  distributing  Federal  re- 
search funds. 

S.    1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1911.  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  development  of  new 
or  improved  programs  to  help  younger 
individuals  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning,  serv- 
ices, and  training;  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  an  operating  agency  to  be  des- 
ignated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families:  to  provide 
for  a  White  Hou.se  Conference  on 
Young  Americans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1942.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
home  and  community  care  as  optional 
statewide  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1969.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Development  Act  of  1986. 

S.   2003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2003.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  to  advi.se  the  President  on 
proposals  for  national  commemorative 
events. 

S.  2006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2006,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment, provide  for  a  global  environ- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wi-sconsin  [Mr.  Kohl],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman]. the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbuam].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2009.  a  bill  to  limit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  B-2  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  aircraft 
program. 


S.  202  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2021,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  used  to  pre- 
vent restitution  to,  or  recovery  of, 
failed  financial  institutions. 

S.  2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2048.  a  bill  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  1991  under  cer- 
tain Government  retirei  lent  pro- 
grams. 

S.  2111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2111,  a  bill 
designating    the    month    of    May    as 

Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  206,  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  immediate  negoti- 
ations toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  parties, 
for  the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as 
a  global  ecological  commons. 

senate  joint  resolution  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  229,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1990  as  "National  Prevent-A-Litter 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
235.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  limit  con- 
gressional terms. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robb].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  238.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  5.  1990  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week." 


senate  joint  resolution  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  240,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  June  10.  1990,  through  June  16, 
1990,  as  "Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield 
Week,  • 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
242,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  22  through  April  28. 
1990.  as  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
250,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  1990  as  "National  Recycling 
Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53.  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  206.  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  point  of  order  against 
material  that  earmarks  research 
moneys  for  designated  institutions 
without  competition. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 96— RELATING  TO  INCLU- 
SION OF  AIR  TRANSPORT 
SERVICES  UNDER  THE  GENER- 
AL AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS 
AND  TRADE 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  96 

Whereas,  the  national  defense  and  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  depends  on  a  strong 
£ind  economically  healthy  United  States  air 
transportation  industry,  which  has  been  en- 
couraged and  promoted  since  its  inception 
to  provide  essential  service  to  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States,  and 


Whereas,  the  commercial  needs  of  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  rely  to  a  sie^nificant 
degree  on  having  an  economically  strong  air 
transport  industry  flying  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  contains  in  Section 
102(11)  the  declaration  of  aviation  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  Section  1102(b) 
the  goals  for  international  aviation  policy, 
which  mandate  ".  .  .  the  promotion,  encour- 
agement and  development  of  civil  aeronau- 
tics and  a  viable,  privately  owned  United 
States  air  transpiort  industry",  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  provides  guidelines  for 
negotiating  with  other  nations,  which  if  air 
transport  services  were  to  be  included  under 
the  GATT.  (or  GATS),  would  eliminate  the 
long  standing  statutory  laws  on  ownership 
and  control,  and  the  preservation  of  domes- 
tic traffic  for  domestic  air  carriers,  and 

Whereas,  in  a  formal  submission  on  July 
17,  1989.  to  the  Group  of  Negotiations  on 
Services  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  the  U.S. 
Administration  officially  took  the  position 
that  "Application  of  MFN/Nodiscrimination 
to  aviation  services  would  require  disman- 
tling the  bilateral  treaties",  and  that  "... 
MFN  would  apply  to  other,  inseparable  as- 
pects of  aviation  services  currently  ad- 
dressed under  bilateral  aviation  agreements; 
for  example,  groundside  handling,  access  to 
airport  and  airspace  slots,  access  to  comput- 
er reservations  systems,  and  access  for  carri- 
ers as  computer  reservation  system  ven- 
dors", and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration in  excluding  civil  air  transport  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States-Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement  recognized  the  unique  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  this  service  indus- 
try, and 

Whereas,  any  trade  agreement  which 
would  introduce  a  "stand  still"  of  present 
rights  and  benefits  to  the  carriers  of  signa- 
tory nations  would  be  completely  unaccept- 
able to  U.S.  airline  interests:  Now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
strongly  urges  the  Administration  to  refrain 
from  submitting  any  proposal  to  include 
civil  air  transport  services,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  under  the  General  Agreements  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  or  the  proposed  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  in  Services  (GATS), 
and  to  oppose  any  proposals  made  by  other 
nations  to  include  civil  air  transport,  and  to 
oppose  any  proposal  which  would  allow  for 
any  "stand  still"  of  current  rights,  benefits, 
rules,  or  regulations  in  order  to  insure  that 
aviation  not  be  treated  in  any  way  under 
the  GATT  (or  GATS):  and  to  oppose  any 
proposal  which  would  require  another  ex- 
amination of  this  idea  in  the  future,  because 
of  the  potentially  disastrous  effect  this 
would  have  on  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public,  the  U.S.  aviation  industry,  national 
security,  and  the  existing  regime  for  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  international  air  trans- 
portation rights  and  obligations,  and  be- 
cause the  failure  to  oppose  the  inclusion  of 
aviation  would  gravely  imperil  the  outcome 
of  the  entire  negotiation  on  trade  In  services 
involving  other  U.S.  service  industries. 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  urge  the  administration  not  to 
bargain  away  any  more  of  our  econom- 
ic strength  and  turn  over  our  domestic 


air  transport  market  to  foreign  air  car- 
riers. 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  is  considering  includ- 
ing service  sectors,  including  air  trans- 
portation service,  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  For 
years,  issues  involving  international 
air  transportation  services  have  been 
handled  by  bilateral  negotiations,  and 
that  process  has  worked  very  well.  It 
has  assured  that  U.S.  air  carries  have 
gotten  the  same  rights  to  service  as 
foreign  carriers  were  granted. 

If  air  services  were  placed  under 
GATT.  all  bilateral  arrangements 
would  cease  to  mean  anything.  For- 
eign carriers  would  receive  the  same 
rights  as  domestic  carriers  within  the 
United  States.  Second,  if  air  transpor- 
tation is  mixed  with  other  services,  it 
is  likely  that  air  transportation  would 
be  tradedoff  to  benefit  some  other 
service  industry.  Third.  I  am  told  by 
those  with  experience  with  GATT  dis- 
putes, that  resolution  of  disputes  takes 
years:  there  would  be  no  quick  solu- 
tions and  critical  air  commerce  deci- 
sions could  be  tied  up  endlessly. 

In  December  1989.  11  Senators  wrote 
to  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Carla  A. 
Hills  on  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  letter  as  a  part  of 
my  statement. 

In  short.  I  cant  see  any  reason  to 
mess  with  a  system  that  works  and 
benefits  our  domestic  air  transport  in- 
dustry. My  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  administration  to  refrain 
from  submitting  any  proposal  to  in- 
clude aviation  under  GATT.  and  I  ask 
for  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC.  December  20.  1989. 
Hon.  Carla  A.  Hills. 

U.S.    Trade   Representative.    Winder  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Madam  Ambassador:  We  understand 
that  your  office  is  currently  involved  in  ne- 
gotiations to  include  service  sectors  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  Our  concerns  specifically 
relate  to  the  air  transportation  sector.  We 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  Inclusion  of  the 
air  transportation  service  sector  under 
GATT. 

Issues  relating  to  the  provision  of  interna- 
tional air  transportation  services  have  tradi- 
tionally been  addressed  through  the  process 
of  bilateral  negotiations.  This  process  has 
l)een  successful  In  ensuring  that  U.S.  air  car- 
riers have  obtained  rights  to  Initate  or  im- 
prove foreign  air  service  commensurate  with 
rights  which  foreign  air  carriers  have  been 
granted  by  our  Government.  The  process 
has  been  helpful  In  assuring  speedy  resolu- 
tion of  ancillary  issues,  such  as  ground  han- 
dling, communications,  ticketing,  computer 
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reservation  systems,  arid  other  'doing  busi- 
ness" problems. 

The  bilateral  process  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  liberalization  of  air  services  between 
the  U.S.  and  virtually  every  region  of  the 
world.  While  providing  substantial  service 
benefits  to  consumers,  the  process  has  also 
fostered  the  economic  development  and 
competitive  vigor  of  our  domestic  carriers. 
In  short,  the  bilateral  system  works  and 
enjoys  widespread  support. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  national  treat- 
ment principle  of  GATT  could  weaken  our 
national  defense.  Granting  foreign  countries 
unrestricted  access  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
market  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
U.S.  air  carriers.  It  is  very  possible  that  our 
carriers  could  be  weakened  to  the  point 
where  they  could  no  longer  voluntarily  turn 
over  aircraft  in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
to  the  military  during  times  of  national 
emergencies.  Prom  a  defense  posture,  we 
feel  this  is  intolerable.  Prom  an  economic 
point  of  view,  we  believe  there  is  simply  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  turn 
over  its  domestic  air  transport  market  to 
foreign  air  carriers. 

The  GATT  dispute  mechanism,  which  is 
characterized  by  long  delays  and  ineffective 
remedies,  is  inferior  to  the  current  process 
used  in  the  aviation  sector.  Today,  the  abili- 
ty of  our  Government  to  restrict  or  suspend 
bilateral  authority  provides  sutistantial  le 
verage  in  assuring  a  generally  prompt  reso 
lution  of  doing  business  and  other  aviation 
related  issues. 

We  understand  that  your  office  has  pre- 
pared a  document,  which  all  nations  are 
using  for  discussion  purposes,  intended  to 
form  the  framework  for  this  new  treaty.  We 
have  been  told  that  you  have  taken  the  po 
sition  that  all  sectors  must  be  included,  but 
that  individual  nations  may  take  reserva- 
tions which  eliminate  crucial  sectors  like  air 
transportation.  We  cannot  accept  that  posi- 
tion l)ecause  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  draft 
framework  document.  Article  25  provides 
that  the  parties  to  the  agreement  will  imme- 
diately begin  negotiating  over  sectors  that 
have  been  left  out  through  reservation,  to 
attempt  to  include  them  at  a  later  date. 

We  recognize,  and  support,  the  attempt  of 
the  United  States  to  gel  the  best  agreement 
possible  under  the  GATT  for  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole.  Bringing  aviation  under  GATT,  how- 
ever, would  create  several  substantial  prob- 
lems without  providing  offsetting  benefits. 
We  strongly  believe  that  inclusion  of  avia- 
tion services  in  GATT  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  its  consumers, 
its  airlines,  and  its  labor  force,  and  urge  you 
not  to  do  so. 

Sincerely. 
Wendell  Pord,  John  McCain,  Daniel 
Inouye,  James  Exon,  Don  Riegle. 
Chuck  Robb,  Pritz  Hollings,  Alfonse 
D'Amato,  Howell  Heflin,  Richard 
Shelby,  Carl  Levin.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  250- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  AMEND  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  THE 
PUBLISHING  OF  COMMITTEE 
RULES 

Mr.  PORD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 


S.  Res.  250 
Resolved.  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI 
of    the   Standing    Rules   of   the   Senate    is 
amended— 
<  1  >   in   the   second   sentence   by   striking 
March    I    of    each    year"    and    inserting 
March   1  of  the  first  year  of  each  Con- 
gress": and 

12)  by  striking  the  last  2  sentences  and  in- 
serting 'Any  amendment  to  the  rules  of  a 
committee  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
amendment  is  published  in  the  Congression- 
al Record.  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  251-DI- 
RECTING  AN  APPEARANCE  BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.   FOWLER   (for  Mr.   Mitchell) 
submitted    the    following    resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  251 

Whereas,  in  Metro  Broadcasting,  Inc.  v'. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  et 
al..  No.  89-453.  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  petitioner 
has  presented  for  review  a  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  provision  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1990,  Pub.  L.  No.  101-162,  103 
Slat.  988,  1020,  and  related  measures  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989,  to  provide  for 
the  e.xpansion  of  minority  and  women  own- 
ership of  broadcasting  licenses; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(ai  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(c). 
288eiai.  and  288i<a)  (1988),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  Metro  Broadcasting. 
Inc.  V.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, et  al..  in  support  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  provisions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1990,  Pub.  L.  No.  101-162,  103  Stat.  988. 
1020.  and  related  measures  that  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  to  promote  the  expansion 
of  minority  and  women  owTiership  of  broad- 
casting licenses. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mack,  and 
Mr.  McCoNNELL)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1430)  to  enhance 
national  and  community  service,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  2.  after  the  word  "needs" 
irvsert  the  following:  ".  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  churches  and  other  religious  en- 
tities"; 

On  page  8,  line  9,  after  the  words  "second- 
ary school  "  insert  the  following:  '",  includ- 


ing, but  not  limited  to.  private  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  schools"; 

On  page  10,  line  6.  after  the  words  "public 
or  private  agencies"  insert  the  following:  ■', 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  churches  and 
other  religious  entities"; 

On  page  36,  line  3  strike  "any  religious 
function "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "the 
use  of  funds  provided  under  this  title  by 
program  participants  and  program  staff  to 
give  religious  instruction,  conduct  worship 
services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of  proselyt- 
ization". 

On  page  69,  line  7.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ", 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  church  or  other  religious  entity 
from— 

(A)  displaying  religious  symbols  or  decora- 
tions; 

(B)  allowing  persons  to  pray  voluntarily, 
whether  silently  or  vocally; 

(C)  allowing  persons  to  sing  religious 
hymns;  or 

(D)  affirming  or  promoting  any  moral 
tenet  that  may  be  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts;". 

On  page  70,  line  6,  after  the  word  "affili- 
ation" insert  the  following:  ",  except  that  a 
church  or  other  religious  entity  may  require 
that  participants  adhere  to  the  religious 
tenents  and  teachings  of  such  organization 
and  further,  such  organization  may  require 
that  participants  adhere  to  rules  forbidding 
the  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol"'. 

On  page  70,  line  7,  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  insert  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Qualified  Applicants.— If  two  or 
more  prospective  participants  are  qualified 
for  any  position  with  a  church  or  other  reli- 
gious entity  that  is  funded  under  part  A  of 
title  I  or  titles  II  or  III,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prohibit  such  organization  from  ac- 
cepting a  prospective  participant  for  such 
position  who  is  already  participating  on  a 
regular  basis  in  other  activities  of  the 
church  or  other  religious  entity.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  KASTEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1263 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  18  strike  "and". 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

(L)  disclose  whether  the  program  plans  in- 
clude preventing  and  treating  school-age 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  dependency; 
and 

On  page  19,  line  19,  strike  "(L)"  and  insert 
(M). 

On  page  35,  line  5,  after  "facilities,"  insert 
"activities  that  focus  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  education,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment.". 

On  page  53.  line  4.  strike  'and". 

On  page  53,  after  the  semicolon.  Insert 
"and". 

On  page  53.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 

(C)  service  in  programs  engaged  in  the 
education,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  including  care  pro- 
grams for  cocaine-addicted  babies: 


On  page  26,  line  after  line  19.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC,  117.  treatment  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

An  Indian  tribe  shall  be  treated  the  same 
as  a  State  for  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  27.  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  Indian  tribes.— An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  52.  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Indian  Tribes,— An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 

On  page  66.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Indian  Tribes.— An  Indian  tribe  shall 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  State  for  purposes 
of  making  grants  under  this  subtitle. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1265 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  2183)  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of 
water  and  related  resources,  to  author- 
ize U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil 
works  program  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (12)  of  section  101  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

(12)  Passaic  River  Main  Stem,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  The  project  for  flood  con- 
trol, Passaic  River  Main  Stem.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  3,  1989,  except  that 
the  main  diversion  tunnel  shall  be  extended 
to  outlet  in  Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1,200,000,000,  with  an  estimat- 
ed first  Federal  cost  of  $890,000,000,  and  an 
estimated  first  non-Federal  cost  of 
$310,000,000.  The  Secretary  shall  design  and 
construct  the  project  in  accordance  with  the 
Newark  Bay  tunnel  outlet  alternative  de- 
scribed in  the  Phase  I  General  Design 
Memorandum  of  the  District  Engineer 
dated  December  1987.  The  total  project,  in- 
cluding the  extension  to  Newark  Bay.  shall 
be  cost  shared  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  103  of  Pub.  L.  99-662. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT 


CONRAD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1264 
Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   Mr.    Conrad) 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 

1430,  supra,  as  follows: 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1266 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1430,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  section  241,  strike  out  "to  individuals 
who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date". 

In  section  251,  strike  out  "to  individuals 
who  are  new  borrowers  on  that  date". 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 


SEC.        .  GRAND  CIRCLE  ADVENTURE  PASS. 

Section  4(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 
4601-6a(a)(l)(B))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  such  a  permit 
(to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Circle  Adventure 
Passport)  available  for  admission,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  7  days,  to  the  group  of 
Arches  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Canyonlands  National  Park, 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Zion  National 
Park,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  (north  rim),  includ- 
ing admission  to  all  monuments  in  those 
parks.". 

SEC.  EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES    FOR 

CHILDREN. 

Section  1910(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w-9(a))  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out   "not  more  than  four"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  any  fiscal  year"': 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'in  such  States". 

SEC  .    PHYSICIANS    COMPARABILITY     ALLOW- 

ANCE. 

The  positions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  the  heads  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  agencies,  and  other  positions  that 
are  compensated  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Executive  Schedule,  when  em- 
ployed as  physicians  shall  be  defined  as 
"government  physicians"  for  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  physicians  comparability  al- 
lowance as  defined  in  section  5948  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 


McCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1267 

Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
CoATS,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Gramm) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  F  of  title  I  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  182.  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  No  participant  or 
former  participant  in  a  program  under  this 
title  may  be  paid  benefits  under  this  title,  in 
the  form  of  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits or  in  voucher  form,  or  both,  in  any 
amount  that  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  benefits  paid  to  a 
person  under  chapter  30  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  chapter  106  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Uses  or  Benefits.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  vouchers  provided  under  section  146 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
clauses  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (dKl)  of 
that  section  only  if  educational  assistance 
payments  made  under  chapter  30  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  under  chapter  106 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  permit- 
ted to  be  used  for  the  same  purp)oses. 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1268 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,    Mr.    Kasten,    and    Mr, 


Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1262  proposed  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in  Amend- 
ment 1262; 

On  page  8.  line  2,  after  the  word  "needs" 
insert  the  following:  ",  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  churches  auid  other  religious  en- 
tities"; 

On  page  8,  line  9,  after  the  words  "second- 
ary school"  insert  the  following;  ",  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  private  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  schools"; 

On  page  10,  line  6,  after  the  words  public 
or  private  agencies"  insert  the  following:  ", 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  churches  and 
other  religious  entitles"; 

On  page  36.  line  3  strike  any  religious 
function"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "the 
use  of  funds  provided  under  this  title  by 
program  participants  and  program  staff  to 
give  religious  instruction,  conduct  worship 
services,  or  engage  in  any  form  of  prosely- 
tization". 

On  page  69,  line  7,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  heu  thereof  the  Tollowlng:  ", 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  church  or  other  religious  entity 
from— 

(A)  displaying  religious  symbols  or  decora- 
tions: 

(B)  allowing  persons  to  pray  voluntarily, 
whether  silently  or  vocally; 

<C)  allowing  persons  to  sing  religious 
hymns;  or 

<D)  affirming  or  promoting  any  moral 
tenet  that  may  be  based  on  religious  pre- 
cepts;". 

So  long  as  no  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
are  used  by  program  participants  and  pro- 
gram staff  for  such  activities  and  so  long  as 
these  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

On  page  70,  line  6.  after  the  word  "affili- 
ation" insert  the  following:  ".  except  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a  church 
or  other  religious  entity  from  requiring  that 
participants  adhere  to  the  religious  tenets 
and  teachings  of  such  organization  and  fur- 
ther, such  organization  may  require  that 
participants  adhere  to  rules  forbidding  the 
use  of  drugs  or  alcohol". 

On  page  70,  line  7,  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  insert  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Qualified  Applicants.— If  two  or 
more  prospective  participants  are  qualified 
for  any  position  with  a  church  or  other  reli- 
gious entity  that  is  funded  under  part  A  of 
title  I  or  titles  II  or  III.  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prohibit  such  organization  from  ac- 
cepting a  prospective  participant  for  such 
position  who  is  already  participating  on  a 
regular  basis  in  other  activities  of  the 
church  or  other  religious  entity.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITrEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  agency's  programs. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, March  7,  1990,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.    For    further    information. 
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please  call  John  Ball,  staff  director  of 
the  committee  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  February 
27.  1990.  at  9  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MOD  REHAB  /HUD 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  MOD 
Rehab/HUD  Investigation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  be  allowed 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  Tuesday.  February  27.  1990,  at 
10  a.m.  and  continuing  at  2:30  p.m.,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  anatomy  of  a 
deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  February  27.  1990.  at  2  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Harry  F.  Manbeck.  Jr..  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks; 
Douglas  B.  Comer,  to  be  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks: 
Rhesa  H.  Barksdale.  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  fifth  circuit:  Robert  H. 
Hodges,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  hear  a 
legislative  presentation  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  Tuesday, 
February  27,  1990.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  SH- 
216. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  27,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold 
the  third  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  a 
proposal    to    reduce    Social    Security 

t£LX6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 


to  meet  in  open  session  on  Tuesday, 
February  27.  1990.  at  2  p.m..  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  amended  Defense 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  on  the  fiscal  years  1991-95  5- 
year  defense  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  February  27,  at  11 
a.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
Ronald  Roskens  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MUDDLED  THINKING  ON  TRANS- 
PORTATION TRUST  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  confusion 
about  the  transportation-related  trust 
funds.  Some  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  hoarding  surpluses  in  these 
funds  in  order  to  make  the  deficit  look 
smaller.  Others  believe  that  changing 
the  budget  treatment  of  the  trust 
funds  would  somehow  necessarily  in- 
crease spending  for  transportation. 
Both  views  are  simply  wrong. 

The  New  York  "Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  that  helps  explain 
some  of  the  issues  surrounding  the 
aviation  trust  fund.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  it.  As  the  Times  un- 
derstands, the  so-called  surplus  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund  is  illusory.  In  fact. 
the  Government  already  spends  much 
more  on  aviation  than  the  trust  fund 
takes  in.  So.  and  I  quote  the  New  York 
Times,  'contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
Government  is  not  hoarding  the  fund 
to  make  the  deficit  look  smaller." 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  20,  1990] 
A  Modest  Way  To  Rebuild  Airports 

Since  1973.  Federal  law  has  prohibited 
local  airports  from  imposing  head  taxes  or 
departure  fees  on  passengers.  Now  the  Bush 
Administration  is  asking  Congress  to  lift 
that  ban  and  to  raise  the  Federal  airline 
passenger  tax  to  10  percent.  Both  proposals 
merit  passage. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  changes  is 
that  they  would  put  badly  needed  dollars 
into  the  overburdened  air  traffic  system. 
The  strongest  argument  against  is  that  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund,  fed  by  the  current  8 
percent  Federal  tax  on  tickets  and  other 
aviation-related  levies,  already  contains  a 
surplus  of  about  $7  billion.  But  the  "sur- 
plus" is  illusory  and  the  trust  fund  takes  in 
too  little  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  system. 

The  Aviation  Trust  Fund  was  created 
principally  to  finance  capital  improvements 
like  airport  construction  and  expansion  and 
new    hardware    for   the   air   traffic  control 


system.  This  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the 
fund  will  take  In  about  $3.9  billion.  Govern- 
ment spending  for  aviation  will  be  far  more, 
about  $6.5  billion.  So  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  Government  is  not  hoarding  the 
fund  to  make  the  deficit  look  smaller. 

The  trust  fund  can  be  spent  only  for  avia- 
tion, but  like  all  Federal  monies  it  must  be 
appropriated  by  Congress.  The  buildup  of 
the  'surplus'  is  a  consequence  of  a  1982  law 
passed  to  encourage  use  of  the  fund  for  cap- 
ital purposes  and  limit  its  use  for  F.A.A.  op- 
erations. For  every  $1  shortfall  between  au- 
thorizations and  actual  spending  for  capital 
purposes,  spending  for  operations  was  to  be 
cut  by  $2.50.  For  many  reasons,  including 
problems  with  new  air  traffic  control  equip- 
ment, capital  spending  fell  behind  and  the 
penalty  was  triggered. 

The  effect  was  to  force  the  Government 
to  dip  into  a  different  pocket  for  funds  it 
would  otherwise  have  taken  from  the  trust 
fund— which  in  any  case  still  takes  in  too 
little  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  civil  aviation. 
Increasing  the  passenger  tax  and  other  avia- 
tion levies  would  boost  the  fund's  revenues 
by  an  estimated  $623  million. 

The  prohibition  on  local  departure  taxes 
resulted  partly  from  local  authorities 
making  a  botch  of  collecting  them.  But  col- 
lecting shouldn't  be  hard  in  the  computer 
age.  Moreover,  departure  taxes  would  give 
local  authorities  an  additional  source  of  rev- 
enue to  expand  terminals,  lengthen  runways 
and  fund  other  capital  projects.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  a  fee 
of  $3  per  passenger  at  the  nation's  50  busi- 
est airports  could  produce  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

On  departure  fees.  Congress  needs  only  to 
strike  the  current  prohibition  from  existing 
law.  Legislatively,  raising  the  ticket  tax 
would  be  even  simpler.  Both  plans  are  over- 
due.* 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS'  FREE- 
DOM TO  WORK  ACT  OF  1990 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  announce  my  strong  sup- 
port for  and  cosponsorship  of  the 
Older  Americans'  FYeedom  To  Work 
Act.  This  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limit  for 
individuals  who  reach  the  normal  re- 
tirement age  which  is  currently  age  65. 
As  we  all  know,  the  earnings  limit  was 
enacted  during  the  Depression  to  en- 
courage senior  citizens  to  leave  the 
workforce  and  open  jobs  for  younger 
individuals.  In  1990,  the  earnings  limit 
for  Social  Security  recipients  age  65  to 
69  is  $9,360.  For  every  $3  earned  over 
this  limit,  the  recipient  will  lose  $1  in 
Social  Security  benefits  that  were 
earned  over  a  lifetime.  When  this  33 
percent  effective  tax  from  the  earn- 
ings limit  is  combined  with  other 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  working 
senior,  those  who  earn  as  little  as 
$10,000  are  faced  with  an  effective 
marginal  tax  rate  of  56  percent.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  penalizing 
senior  citizens  who  want  or  need  to 
work  after  age  65.  It  is  time  to  repeal 
the  earnings  limitation. 

Senior  citizens  have  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  to  offer 
younger  individuals  in  the  work  force. 


Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
these  active  and  productive  seniors  in 
the  workplace  after  they  reach  age  65. 
Additionally,  many  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  facing  a  labor  shortage. 
The  experience  of  senior  citizens  is 
greatly  needed.  Repeal  of  the  earnings 
limit  would  encourage  senior  citizens 
to  provide  a  valuable  resource  to  this 
country's  work  force;  themselves.  Nu- 
merous senior  citizens'  organizations, 
newspapers,  and  even  the  former  ad- 
ministrator of  Social  Security  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  repeal  the 
earnings  limit.  At  a  meeting  in  Lexing- 
ton. KY.  former  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator Dorcas  Hardy  stated: 
"People  who  want  to  work  past  age  65 
should  be  able  to  do  so  without  penal- 
ties to  their  retirement  benefits."  Ad- 
ditionally, during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  the  Senate  voted  several 
times  to  liberalize  the  earnings  limit 
with  a  majority  of  those  votes  passing 
with  wide  bipartisan  majorities. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  estimated  that  total  repeal  of  the 
earnings  limit  will  cost  an  average  of 
$4.8  billion  per  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  This  does  not.  however,  factor 
in  any  recoupment  of  revenues.  A 
report  by  the  Dallas-based  Institute 
for  Policy  Innovation  and  the  National 
Center  for  Policy  Analysis  calculates 
that  "repeal  of  the  earnings  limit 
would  encourage  more  than  700.000 
Social  Security  recipients  to  enter  or 
remain  in  the  labor  force.  "  The  report 
states  that  output  of  goods  and  ser\'- 
ices  would  increase  by  at  least  $15.4 
billion  and  Government  revenue  would 
rise  by  $4.9  billion.  Another  study  re- 
leased by  the  same  organization. 
"Paying  People  Not  To  Work:  the  Eco- 
nomic Cost  of  the  Social  Security  Re- 
tirement Earnings  Limit."  finds  that 
almost  any  increase  in  the  earnings 
limit  would  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  generating  more  in  new  taxes  than 
the  Government  would  lose  in  in- 
creased Social  Security  benefits  pay- 
ments. 

Social  Security  benefits  should  be 
regarded  as  a  floor  on  which  senior 
citizens  can  build,  not  a  ceiling  that 
limits  them.  Enacting  this  legislation 
to  repeal  the  earnings  limit  will  allow 
all  senior  citizens  to  build  on  that 
floor  and  contribute  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  U.S.  economy.* 
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THE  NEED  TO  ENCOURAGE 
SAVINGS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, David  Hinson,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  one  of  the  Nation's  more 
successful  new  airlines,  Midway  Air- 
lines, sent  me  a  note  and  enclosed  an 
article  by  Peter  Drucker  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  titled  "Japan's 
Not-So-Secret  Weapon. " 

It  is  a  fascinating  article  about  how 
the  Japane;e  have  moved  from  a  low- 
savings  rate  to  a  high  savings  rate. 


Clearly,  we  have  to  do  something 
along  that  line  in  the  United  States. 

Our  savings  rate  is  miserable.  Be- 
cause of  that  and  because  of  our  inde- 
fensibly high  Federal  deficit  figures, 
we  have  interest  rates  that  discourage 
investment. 

Clearly,  we  have  to  encourage  more 
savings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Peter  Drucker  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  ask  to  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  9. 
1990) 

Japans  Not-So-Secret  Weapon 
(By  Peter  Drucker) 
What  makes  Japan  succeed?"  is  the  hot- 
test discussion  topic  today.  But  what  few 
mention  is  Japan's  cost  of  capital. 

American  and  other  Western  companies 
pay  between  \Q<^c  and  15%  for  money, 
whether  short-term  borrowings,  fixed  debt 
or  equity.  The  large  Japanese  firm  has  been 
paying  h%  at  most.  And  a  capital-cost  ad- 
vantage of  200'^c  or  300%  is  almost  unbeat- 
able. Neither  "culture  "  nor  "structure"— the 
factors  most  often  invoked  to  explain 
Japan's  success— underlie  Japan's  low  cost 
of  capital.  The  American  Occupation  gave  it 
to  Japan,  40  years  ago. 


Inflation  disappeared  within  weeks.  Six 
months  later  the  savings  rate  turned  up  and 
kept  on  climbing.  But  tax  revenues  also 
began  tc  rise  almost  Immediately.  And  when 
the  tax-exempt  accounts,  having  done  their 
work,  were  finally  scrapped  in  1988,  practi- 
cally every  Japanese— poor,  middle-Income 
or  affluent— had  one.  (Some  had  as  many  as 
20;  the  limit  of  one  account  per  person  was 
ignored.)  And  the  highest  concentration  of 
tax-exempt  accounts  was  among  fairly  low- 
income  earners. 

These  savings  financed  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the 
export  drive.  They  explain  why— almost  un- 
precedented in  economic  history— a  rapidly 
growing  Japan  has  not  had  to  borrow 
abroad.  And.  of  course,  these  tax-free  sav- 
ings explain  Japan  "s  low -cost  capital  and  the 
tremendous  competitive  edge  it  provided. 

But  that  the  investment -driven  economy 
worked  in  Japan  is  not  nearly  as  important 
as  that  Americas  and  Britain's  alternative— 
the  consumption-driven  economy— has  not 
delivered  what  it  promised:  investment  and 
low  capital  costs.  Yet  the  consumption- 
driven  economy  still  dominates  economic 
theory  and  economic  policy  in  both  the  U  S 
and  the  U.K. 

Despite  their  differences.  Keynesians. 
monetariats  and  supply-siders  all  accept  a 
few  basic  Keynesian  postulates:  "Over- 
saving"' is  an  ever-present  danger,  causing 
underconsumption  and  depression.  Saving 
should   therefore   not    be   encouraged   and 


Its  common  knowledge  that  the  Japanese     rn'ght  even  be  penalized  safely.  If  consump 


savings  rate  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Ameri 
can.  and  is.  indeed,  the  developed  world's 
highest.  But  only  a  few  historians  note  that 
before  World  War  II  Japan  had  one  of  the 
lowest  savings  rates  among  major  countries. 
After  Japan's  defeat,  this  rate  plunged  even 
further  and  in  fact  became  a  dissavings  rate, 
with  inflation  and  violent  labor  strife  rapid- 
ly eating  up  whatever  savings  had  survived 
confiscatory  taxation  and  destruction 
during  the  war. 

With  cities  and  factories  largely  reduced 
to  rubble,  the  country  needed  massive  cap- 
ital investment— and  there  was  no  possibili- 
ty to  borrow  abroad  and  no  Marshall  Plan. 
In  this  crisis  the  Americans  brought  in  a 
Detroit  banker,  Joseph  Dodge,  as  the  Occu- 
pation's economic  adviser.  He  decided  that 
only  a  radical  shift  to  an  investment-driven 
economy  could  slave  off  disaster.  He  pro- 
posed a  very  sharp  increase  in  income-tax 
rates  even  on  fairly  low  incomes;  to  this  day 
tax  rates,  especially  marginal  rates  on  large 
incomes,  are  a  good  bit  higher  in  Japan 
than  in  the  U.S.  But  he  also  proposed  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes  the  interest  earned 
on  Postal  Savings  Bank  deposits  of  up  to 
three  million  yen  per  person. 

THE  experts  howled 

In  1950.  three  million  yen  was  equal  to 
only  a  little  more  than  $8,000.  Yet  in  1950 
Japan,  that  was  an  astronomical  sum— 25 
times  the  annual  income  of  the  average  Jap- 
anese, and  more  than  any  but  the  top  2%  of 
the  population  earned  in  a  year. 

All  the  experts  howled:  the  Japanese  be- 
cause of  the  horrendous  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  an  already  deficit-wracked  treasury;  the 
Americans  (especially  Washington's  "liber- 
al"' economists  and  politicians)  l)ecause  of 
the  horrendous  giveaway  to  the  rich.  But 
Dodge  succeeded  in  persuading  a  new. 
young  Japanese  Minister  of  Finance, 
Hayato  Ikeda  (10  years  later  to  become 
prime  minister)  of  the  merits  of  his  plan. 
Ikeda  pushed  it  through  a  skeptical  cabinet 
and  an  openly  hostile  Diet. 


tion  drives  the  economy,  the  necessary  and 
productive  investment  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Rising  consumption  will  create 
demand  for  new  and  profitable  production 
and  productive  capacity.  It  will  act  as  the 
"multiplier"  for  investment.  Fostering  and 
promoting  consumption  will  thus  automati- 
cally generate  both  rising  incomes  and  high 
capital  formation. 

That  there  are  serious  flaws  in  these  pos- 
tulates was  immediately  noted  by  such  emi- 
nent mid-1930s  economists  as  Lionel  Rob- 
bins  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Joseph  Schumpeter  at  Harvard. 

No  over-saving,  they  showed,  had  ever 
been  documented.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that,  as  John  Maynard  Keynes  as- 
serted, over-saving  had  caused  the  Great 
Depression.  Worse.  Keynes's  own  theory 
rules  out  the  multiplier  on  which  his  con- 
sumption-driven economy  depends.  For  at 
the  heart  of  all  of  Keynes  is  the  postulate 
that  businessmen  will  invest  only  if  they 
have  "confidence,"  which  in  Keynesian 
theory  is  a  function  of  low  interest  rates 
and  low  costs  of  capital.  To  play  down 
saving,  let  alone  to  discourage  it,  must  drive 
up  interest  rates  and  thus  undermine  confi- 
dence. 

The  consumption-driven  economy  tri- 
umphed—though mainly  in  English-speak- 
ing countries— because  it  perfectly  fitted  the 
political  mood  of  the  postwar  period.  To  pe- 
nalize saving  "soaks  the  rich."  And  to  pro- 
mote consumption  "spreads  the  wealth." 
Politically,  Keynes  himself  was  pretty  much 
what  we  now  call  a  "neo-conservative"'  (then 
called  a  -Liberal  "  with  a  capiui  L).  He  had 
nothing  but  biting  contempt  for  Progres- 
sives and  "bleeding  hearts.""  Yet,  in  superb 
irony,  the  Progressives  accepted  his  theories 
and  gave  them  dominance.  These  theories 
bestowed  legitimacy  on  their  political 
agenda. 

By  now  we  know,  however,  that  to  pro- 
mote saving  does  not  favor  the  rich.  Any 
country  that  has  given  a  Ux  exemption  or 
tax  deferment  to  saving  has  had  the  same 
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experience  as  Japan:  Middle-  and  lower 
income  earners  take  the  most  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.  This  has.  for  instance. 
been  the  experience  with  whatever  meager 
tax  deferments  have  been  offered  for  saving 
in  the  U.S.  (e.g.  in  individual  retirement  ac 
counts  or  in  Keogh  Plans). 

We  also  know  that  a  consumption-driven 
economy  does  not  spread  the  wealth ' 
There  is  far  more  equality  of  income  in  in 
vestment-driven  Japan  than  in  consump- 
tion-driven America  or  Britain.  In  addition, 
though  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  still 
refuses  to  accept  this,  tax  revenues  are 
higher  within  a  few  years  when  saving  is  fa 
vored. 

We  have  learned  in  the  40  years  since 
Joseph  Dodge  that  nothing  works  as  well  in 
a  developed  country  as  legalized  tax-avoid 
ance.  His  tax-exempt  accounts  in  Japan  paid 
laughably  low  interest— never  more  than  2"v 
a  year.  Yet  the  Japanese  could  not  get 
enough  of  them.  The  money  savings  in 
America's  IRAs  and  in  its  Keogh  Plans  for 
the  self-employed  are  often  more  nominal 
than  real.  Yet  they  are  always  highly  popu 
lar.  And  as  attorneys  and  accountants  will 
attest,  people  rush  into  the  most  dubious 
•tax  shelters"  just  because  they  want  to 
beat  the  tax  collector. 

THE     INCIDENCE"  OF  TAXATION 

We  know,  in  other  words,  how  to  jack  up 
America's  dismal  savings  rate  and  how  to 
bring  down  America's  prohibitively  high 
cost  of  capital.  It  is  less  a  matter  of  the  level 
than  of  the  'incidence  "  of  taxation— which 
is  economists'  doubletalk  for  a  chance  legal 
ly  to  avoid  taxes.  And  we  also  know  that 
Keynes  was  right  when  he  said  that  high 
costs  of  capital  destroy  confidence"  and  in- 
hibit investment.  Few  investments  will  earn 
enough  to  repay  capital  cost  of  15%— but 
many  can  easily  earn  5%  which  is  what  the 
Japanese  pay. 

There  are  indeed  profound  differences  be 
tween  Japan's  society  and  the  West,  espe- 
cially the  U.S.  But  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  West  as  a  whole  can 
do  about  whatever  Japanese  differences 
there  are.  We  can.  however,  do  quite  a  bit  to 
get  rid  of.  or  at  least  to  assuage,  the  enor 
mous  competitive  disadvantage  we  suffer 
vis-a-vis  the  Japanese  through  out  prohibi 
tive  cost  of  capital.  It  is  not  structural  ";  it 
is  the  result  of  an  inadequate  savings  rate 
caused  in  the  main  by  our  clinging  to  the 
belief  in  the  consumption-driven  economy 
against  our  own  experience  and  against  all 
the  evidence. 

(Mr.  Drucker  is  a  professor  of  .social  .sci 
ences  at  the  Claremont  Graduate  School  in 
California.)* 


PEQUANNOCK  TOWNSHIP,  NJ. 
CELEBRATES  250  YEARS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  honor  the  historic  township 
of  Pequannock,  NJ.  The  year  1990 
marks  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
township's  founding,  and  on  March  24. 
an  anniversary  ball  will  be  held  to 
commemorate  this  historical  date. 

In  1696,  Arent  Schuyler  and  others 
purchased  the  Pompton  Patent  from 
the  Lenape  Indians  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1710,  the  Le  Mattre,  Comley. 
and  VanNess  families  settled  the  west 
bank  of  Pequannock  River. 

A  historically  significant  event  oc 
curred  on  March  25.  1740.  when  the 
first  court  to  sit  in  Morristown  created 


Pequannock,  the  largest  of  the  then 
three  Morris  County  townships.  It  en- 
compassed the  entire  northern  section 
of  Morris  County;  including  the 
present  day  municipalities  of  Jeffer- 
son, Rockaway,  Kinnelon,  Butler,  Riv- 
erdale.  Boonton,  Montville.  Lincoln 
Park,  and  sections  of  Dover  and  Whar- 
ton. 

Pequannock  continued  to  play  an 
important  role  in  New  Jersey.  From 
1776  until  1783  there  was  constant 
movement  of  the  American  Continen- 
tal Army  along  King's  Highway.  In 
1781.  Rochambeau's  French  Army 
camped  in  Pompton  Plains  going  to 
and  from  the  Battle  of  Yorktown. 

In  1804.  Jefferson  Township  was 
separated  from  Pequannock  Township 
and  3  years  later  the  Newark-Pompton 
road  was  opened  as  a  loll  road.  Thirty 
years  later,  Randolph  separated  from 
the  township,  and  became  Dover,  and 
that  same  year,  Rockaway  separated. 
In  1867,  Boonton  Township,  Boonton 
and  Montville  became  separate  bor- 
oughs. In  1895  Wharton  separated 
from  Pequannock  Township  and  in 
1901  Butler  separated.  In  1922  the 
turnpike  was  paved  and  Riverdale, 
Kinnelon,  and  Lincoln  Park  separated 
from  Pequannock  Township.  1930  was 
the  year  that  the  first  township  of- 
fices were  opened  and  consisted  of  mu- 
nicipal clerk  and  police  office. 

In  1951,  the  first  master  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  township,  followed  by 
the  opening  of  Chilton  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  in  1956  the  new  municipal 
building  was  dedicated.  In  January 
1957.  the  council/manager  form  cf 
government  became  effective  and  by 
1980.  the  Pequannock  Township  had 
grown  to  13,776  people. 

Since  that  time,  the  township  has 
thrived,  and  has  entered  the  last 
decade  of  this  century  with  strong 
public  spirit.  The  history  of  this  out- 
standing community  would  not  be 
complete  without  acknowledging  its 
citizens  and  their  sense  of  pride  today. 
Throughout  1990,  many  events  are 
scheduled  in  celebration  of  Pequan- 
nock's  250th  anniversary.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  a  grand  celebration 
and  congratulations  as  this  historic  oc- 
casion is  commemorated. • 


JOHN  F.  MORSE,  INVENTIVE 
GENIUS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  innovative  and 
technological  achievcrnent.  As  we 
enter  the  final  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, we  have  the  opportunity  to  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  Ohio's 
premier  manufacturing  concerns  and 
to  recognize  the  significant  and  invalu- 
able contributions  of  its  founder,  John 
F.  Morse. 

Morse  Controls  of  Hudson.  OH.  is  an 
established  world  leader  in  the  busi- 
ness  of    remote   control   systems.    In 


founding  the  corporation  some  50 
years  ago.  Mr.  Morse's  inventive 
genius  and  entrepreneurial  spirit  es- 
tablished the  definitive  course  of 
design  principles  for  mechanical 
remote  engine  control  systems  and 
steering  systems.  This  spirit  is  mani- 
fested even  today  in  his  continuing  ac- 
tivities. 

Over  the  door  to  John  P.  Morse's 
shop  hangs  a  large  airplane  propeller 
complete  with  a  deicing  system  he  in- 
vented for  the  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.  in 
1934.  Below  that  hangs  an  old  deep- 
sea  diver's  helmet.  The  diversity  of 
these  two  items  exemplifies  Morse's 
intense  curiosity  about  the  way  things 
work.  It  is  a  curiosity  that  has  led  the 
85-year-old  inventor  and  founder  of 
Morse  Controls  to  receive  over  75  pat- 
ents in  industries  as  diverse  as  boating, 
photography,  aviation,  and  equipment 
manufacturing  for  off-highway  vehi- 
cles. 

At  85,  when  most  people  are  slowing 
down  and  buying  things  for  recreation 
and  leisure,  John  Morse  is  buying 
equipment  to  upgrade  his  two  com- 
plete research  and  development  labs, 
one  at  his  home  in  Hudson.  OH.  and 
the  other  in  Fort  Myers.  FL,  They  are 
every  inventor's  dream:  Complete  ma- 
chine shops  filled  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment.  Now,  Mr.  Morse  spends  his 
days  doing  what  has  always  been  his 
form  of  recreation  and  leisure— turn- 
ing ideas  into  tangible,  working  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Morses  shop  in  Hudson,  is  a 
study  in  contrasts:  An  1888  lathe  that 
belonged  to  his  father  stands  next  to  a 
1988  CNC  version  that  takes  up  half  a 
room.  Above  the  expensive,  state-of- 
the-art  machine  tool  equipment  hangs 
a  rebuilt  1918  aircraft  engine  used  in 
training  planes  for  American  pilots 
during  World  War  I.  When  Morse  was 
12  years  old.  he  would  skip  school  and 
use  his  father's  lathe  to  make  variome- 
ter spools  for  radios.  For  his  work,  he 
earned  $2  per  hour,  which  was  a  real 
fortune  back  then. 

He  quickly  learned  that  it  took  more 
than  just  a  lathe  and  more  than  just 
great  ideas  for  an  inventor  to  be  suc- 
cessful. A  recent  article,  prepared  for 
his  patent  attorneys,  points  out  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  issued  patents 
ever  make  their  inventor  enough 
money  to  cover  the  legal  costs  of  se- 
curing the  patent.  John  Morse  over- 
came that  bleak  reality  in  1941  when 
he  started  Morse  Instrument  Co.  to 
develop  and  manufacture  photograph- 
ic equipment.  Photography  was  an 
early  passion  for  Morse.  In  fact,  while 
in  the  Army,  he  made  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  world's  largest  focal  plane 
shutter,  used  to  make  aerial  photos. 
Today,  he  still  maintains  a  complete 
photographic  lab  in  his  Hudson  home. 

During  the  war  effort,  Morse  Instru- 
ment Co,  thrived  by  making  photo 
print  straighteners.  gun  cameras  and 
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he  developed  for  the 


other  products 
military. 

John  Morse's  work  exemplifies  the 
old  adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  But  in  his  case,  it  is  also 
true  that  curiosity  is  the  father  of  ne- 
cessity. Every  patent  he  holds  evolved 
from  his  hobbies  or  from  his  curiosity 
about  the  objects  around  him  and  how 
they  functioned.  He  did  not  invent 
things  because  the  world  needed  them: 
he  invented  them  because  he  needed 
them.  That  was  also  the  scenario 
when  John  Morse  bought  his  first 
boat  in  the  early  1940's.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter, he  was  inventing  products  to  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  his  new  hobby- 
recreational  boating. 

John  Morse's  piloting  experience 
helped  him  develop  his  first  marine 
product,  which  was  a  single  lever  con- 
trol. Like  an  airplane,  it  centralized  all 
essential  functions  of  steering  and 
engine  control.  Transmission,  throttle, 
and  rudder  were  all  hydraulically  con- 
trolled by  movement  of  only  one 
unit— "the  stick." 

The  next  marine  product  was  dock- 
ing lights,  which  he  invented  in  1945 
so  he  could  travel  to  a  nearby  island  at 
night  and  avoid  the  maze  of  commer- 
cial fishing  nets  and  lines  in  his 
course.  The  docking  lights  were  pat- 
ented in  1951  and  are  still  offered  as 
part  of  the  Morse  product  line. 

Then  Mr.  Morse  began  finding  other 
areas  of  need  in  his  boat.  His  solutions 
to  those  problems  became  highly  mar- 
ketable marine  products  that  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  industry:  the 
resolution  of  those  problems  quickly 
catapulted  Morse  Company  into  the 
role  of  a  leading  accessory  manufac- 
turer. 

One  of  John  Morse's  biggest  contri- 
butions to  the  marine  industry  was  the 
single  lever  all-mechanical  control  he 
introduced  in  1950.  The  MH-2  was  the 
first  all-mechanical  control  to  combine 
the  throttle  and  transmission  func- 
tions in  one  mechanism  utilizing  push- 
pull  cables.  This  was  initially  used  on 
large  Coast  Guard  boats.  Derivatives 
of  this  system  can  still  be  found  on  the 
ice  breaker  USCGC  Mackinaw  and  on 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist  at  Niagara  Far..>. 

After  World  War  II,  when  the  pleas- 
ure boat  market  really  began  to  ex- 
plode, Morse  capitalized  on  the  oppor- 
tunity by  adapting  his  single  lever  con- 
trol for  small  boat  applications.  Other 
innovations  followed,  most  notably  im- 
provements in  control  cable  design  and 
production  technology. 

For  example,  in  the  1950's,  most 
cables  had  a  single  strand  stainless 
steel  core.  The  conduit  was  short  lay 
construction,  which  made  them  quite 
rigid.  Without  better  cables  you  could 
only  go  so  far  in  improving  the  per- 
formance of  single  lever  controls. 

So  Mr.  Morse  approached  his  suppli- 
er and  asked  for  a  long  lay  cable  con- 
duit with  a  multiple  strand  stainless 
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steel  core:  the  supplier  said 
not  be  done. 

So  John  Morse  cordoned  off  a  back 
room  in  his  plant,  marked  it  Top 
Secret,  and  began  the  research  that 
eventually  led  to  the  development  of 
the  famous  Morse  Red  Jaket  cable. 
But  in  order  to  produce  the  cables.  Mr. 
Morse  also  had  to  design  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  manufacturing.  In 
the  next  several  years.  Morse  would 
perfect  his  cable,  removing  the  stand- 
ard lubrication  fittings,  resulting  in 
pre-lubricated.  long  life  cables  and 
later  adding  self-adjusting  protective 
seals,  a  concept  and  design  he  pio- 
neered. 

Mr.  Morse  adapted  the  push-pull 
technology  he  developed  for  control 
cables  to  steering  systems  and  in  1962 
introduced  Morse  rack  and  pinion 
steering.  This  technology  dramatically 
improved  the  quality  and  performance 
of  both  rack  and  pinion  and  rotary 
steering.  Morse's  cable  and  controls 
were  so  successful  that  it  led  the  com- 
pany to  a  leadership  position  in  nu- 
merous industrial  markets  as  well. 

Today  at  85  years  old.  John  Morse 
puts  in  8  to  10  hours  a  day  in  his  shop. 
He  gets  around  a  little  more  slowly 
these  days,  but  his  inventive  drive 
springs  eternal.  He  recently  received 
three  patents  for  improvements  and 
safety  innovations  for  three-wheeled 
electric-powered  cars. 

John  Morse  believes  that  life  moves 
in  circles.  When  he  was  12,  he  threw 
away  an  old  flywheel  and  pulley  that 
powered  his  father's  lathe  and  re- 
placed them  with  an  electric  engine. 
Today,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
Morse  is  trying  to  recreate  these  me- 
chanical parts  from  old  patterns  and 
pictures  he  found  in  a  Rhode  Island  li- 
brary. Once  restored,  he  will  place  the 
antique  lathe  alongside  the  modern 
version  in  use  today.  In  fact,  John 
Morse  has  a  deep  love  and  a  profound 
respect  for  anything  that  works  well. 
As  for  things  that  do  not  work  well,  he 
just  invents  something  better.# 


LACK  OF  WATER  DIVIDES 
MIDEAST 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. Jay  Bushinsky  had  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  under  the  head- 
ing,  "Lack  of  Water  Divides  Mideast." 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to.  and  I  hope  we  do 
soon,  is  the  question  of  pushing  re- 
search for  finding  an  inexpensive  way 
of  converting  salt  water  to  fresh 
water. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to 
understand  that  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  in  much  of  the  world, 
we  are  going  to  be  facing  some  very 
severe  water  problems  before  too  long. 
And  yet  we  are  spending  only  pennies 
on  research  on  this  vital  area. 


I  will  be  presenting  this  body  with 
an  opportunity  to  do  better,  and  I 
hope  we  will. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[FYom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  18, 
1990] 

Lack  of  Wateh  Divides  Mideast 

<By  Jay  Bushinsky) 

It  is  more  dangerous  to  play  with  water 
than  with  fire  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  arid  region,  water  has  been  the  un- 
derlying if  not  immediate  cause  of  wars 
since  human  history  began  here  more  than 
6.000  years  ago. 

Abraham  (Ibrahim,  in  Arabic),  whom  Jews 
and  Arabs  claim  as  the  father  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  clashed  with  his  neighbors 
in  the  biblical  land  of  Cana&n  (now  Israel) 
over  the  sparse  but  vital  well  around  Beer- 
sheba. 

Today.  Turkey  has  upset  its  longstanding 
live-and-let-live  relationship  with  neighbor- 
ing Syria  and  Iraq  by  building  the  massive 
Attaturk  Dam  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Euphrates  river. 

To  fill  the  giant  reservoir  behind  the  dam, 
the  Turks  have  reduced  the  normal  flow  of 
water  downstream  by  75  percent. 

There  was  an  instant  outcry  from  the  Syr- 
ians and  Iraqis,  because  the  dam  presum- 
ably will  impair  their  agricultural  yields. 

And  in  the  long  run.  the  dam  will  give 
Turkey  a  powerful  instrument  to  influence 
the  downstream  states'  foreign  policies. 

For  their  part,  the  Syrians  also  have  been 
tampering  with  nature's  stingy  allocation  of 
water.  To  harness  the  Yarmuk.  a  major 
Jordan  river  tributary,  they  have  been 
building  the  Mukhaiba  Dam  near  where  the 
Syrian,  Jordanian  and  Israeli  borders  inter- 
sect. And  to  the  northeast,  the  Syrians  are 
building  a  series  of  dams  and  artificial  lakes 
the  consequences  of  which  evidently  have 
yet  to  be  evaluated  by  Jordan  and  Israel. 

A  similar  propensity  for  regional  tension 
appears  to  be  developing  between  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  Reports  in  the  British  press  tell  of 
Ethiopian  efforts  to  divert  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  water  from  the  Blue  Nile,  which  con- 
verges with  the  White  Nile  at  Khartoum  in 
the  Sudan  to  form  Egypt's  lifeline,  the 
mighty  Nile  river  itself.  Some  of  these  ac- 
counts suggest  that  Israeli  experts  have 
been  helping  the  Ethiopians. 

Egypt  reacted  vehemently  to  the  prospec- 
tive drop  in  the  Blue  Nile's  input  and  re- 
portedly warned  Ethiopia  and  Israel  against 
changing  the  status  quo. 

The  cause  of  these  crises  is  a  lack  of  re- 
gional cooperation  exemplified  by  the 
United  States"  Tennessee  "Valley  Authority. 

American  experts,  notably  the  late  Walter 
Clay  Lowdermilk,  tried  to  circumvent  the 
bitter  political  differences  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  and  get  them  to  estab- 
lish a  Jordan  Valley  Authority.  His  efforts 
ostensibly  were  in  vain,  but  the  late  Eric 
Johnston,  at  the  behest  of  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  worked  out  an  understand- 
ing among  the  governments  that  has 
worked  for  35  years. 

One  unanswered  question  is  whether 
there  should  not  be  an  international  law 
against  unilateral  interference  with  rivers 
that  cross  international  boundaries. 

Another  is  whether  the  ecological  damage 
from  such  projects  might  not  inspire  second 
thoughts  about  their  presumed  benefit  to 
the  rest  of  humanity.* 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  the 
urgent  need  for  campaign  finance 
reform. 

In  a  time  when  countries  around  the 
world  are  emulating  our  democracy, 
we  remain  locked  in  to  a  system  that 
many  of  our  citizens  have  concluded  is 
in  serious  need  of  being  fixed. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  body  at  the 
beginning  of  1985,  I  have  sought  to 
change  our  campaign  finance  laws  to  a 
system  of  public  financing  of  general 
elections  tied  to  limits  on  overall  cam- 
paign spending.  These  reforms  would 
help  take  the  money  out  of  politics, 
and  restore  the  public  trust. 

In  recent  years.  Senators  opposed  to 
these  reforms  have  filibustered  the 
Senate  to  prevent  them  from  being  en 
acted  into  law.  I  hope  that  will  not 
happen  again  this  year.  The  time  for 
reform  is  past  due. 

I  ask  that  my  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  be  entered  into  the 
Record  in  full. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  or  Senator  John  Kerry  Before 

Senate  Rules  Committee.  February   27, 

1990 

Senator  Ford  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  The  Committee: 

At  a  moment  when  people  around  the 
world  are  seeking  to  emulate  the  standards 
of  democracy  which  our  nation  was  the  first 
to  develop,  it  is  ironic  that  so  much  of  our 
electorate  has  grown  so  cynical  and  so  angry 
about  our  democratic  process. 

While  there  are  many  factors  involved,  it 
is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  an  important 
factor  in  that  cynicism  has  been  the  percep- 
tion that  money  has  come  to  dominate  the 
process  of  how  laws  get  made— that  the 
system  is  rigged  -that  special  interests  get 
special  favors  because  they  contribute 
money  to  politicians— and  that  elected  offi- 
cials spend  so  much  time  and  energy  raising 
money  that  they  aren't  doing  the  jobs  they 
were  elected  to  do. 

Citizens  have  less  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment, and  we  must  respond  to  these  percep- 
tions. They  have  lost  confidence  in  the  proc 
ess.  Campaign  finance  reform  is  fundamen 
tal  to  our  ability  to  restore  that  sense  of 
confidence.  I  believe  the  situation  has  been 
critical  for  some  time  now  and  is  even  more 
so  now.  We  must  act. 

In  1984.  when  I  first  ran  for  Senate,  as  I 
was  personally  experiencing  the  treadmill  of 
fundraising  in  the  midst  of  a  tough  cam- 
paign. T  decided  that  there  haul  to  a  better 
way  of  funding  campaigns.  First  of  all.  too 
much  of  my  own  time  and  energy  was  going 
into  fund-raising,  rather  than  communicat- 
ing with  voters  on  the  issues.  Second,  the 
campaign  was  too  expensive  and  went  on 
too  long.  Finally,  there  was  the  problem  of 
PAC  money. 

Even  in  1984,  many  meml)ers  of  the  public 
l)elieved  that  PAC  money  was  special  inter 
est  money,  that  PACs  were  dominating  the 
political  process  and  that  individual  voices 
could  not  be  heard.  I  made  a  personal  deci- 
sion not  to  accept  political  aciton  money,  in 
order  to  make  a  statement  about  the  need 
for  campaign  finance  reform.  That  decision 
resulted  in  the  first  PAC-free  Senate  race  in 
the  nation.  I  have  not  gone  back  on  that 


pledge,  which  shows  that  you  can  raise 
money  for  campaigns  without  relying  on 
PACs.  though  clearly,  it  is  more  work. 

While  in  the  Senate  I've  sf>onsored  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  that  would  impose 
spending  caps  through  public  finance,  and 
today  I  remain  convinced  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  restore  the  public  trust  is 
through  limits  on  campaign  spending  and 
public  financing,  together  with  changing 
the  mix  to  reduce  the  overall  reliance  by 
some  on  PAC  money. 

This  is  actually  the  third  time  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  Com- 
mittee regarding  the  need  for  cape  on 
spending  and  public  financing  of  campaigns. 

The  first  was  on  November  4.  1985,  when 
as  a  newly  elected  Senator  I  called  for  limits 
on  overall  campaign  spending  and  for  the 
public  financing  of  federal  general  elections. 
I  remember  then  characterizing  the  system 
under  which  we  are  forced  to  operate  a  dis- 
grace—even a  moral  disgrace. 

The  second  time  was  on  March  18.  1987. 

Today  I  hope  will  be  the  final  time,  be- 
cause I  hope  the  time  has  finally  come  that 
we  will  actually  enact  the  needed  reforms. 
They  are  past  due. 

I  believe  that  spending  caps  and  some 
form  of  public  financing  would  substantially 
reduce  the  problem  of  perception  that  cur- 
rently clouds  the  process.  They  would  make 
it  possible  for  both  major  parties  to  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  equal  spending  at  a 
reasonable  level.  Taken  together,  they  offer 
us  the  best  way  of  insuring  that  the  reforms 
we  enact  now  do  not  create  as  many  new- 
problems  as  they  solve. 

A  recent  poll  demonstrates  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  agree  with  me:  last 
week,  a  national  poll  of  1000  voters  across 
the  country  by  KRC  Communications  and 
the  American  Political  Network  found  that 

77  percent  of  the  public  favored  a  limit  on 
spending  for  congressional  campaigns,  and 

78  percent  support  public  matching  funds 
for  congressional  campaigns  similar  to  the 
mechanism  used  in  presidential  races. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  three-quarters  of 
the  public  agrees  about  anything.  In  an 
election.  77  or  78  percent  of  the  vole  is  a 
landslide.  What  we  have  in  this  poll  is  a 
demonstration  that  there  is  a  landslide  of 
public  support  for  spending  caps  and  for  the 
public  financing  of  federal  elections. 

Why  are  the.se  reforms  at  the  core  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform? 

First,  there  can  be  no  reform  without 
spending  caps.  As  the  Majority  Leader  has 
said,  "campaigns  last  too  long  and  cost  too 
much."  Today,  candidates  for  office  spend 
too  much  time  chasing  too  many  people  for 
too  many  dollars  as  a  result.  Without  spend- 
ing caps,  no  matter  what  kind  of  limits  are 
placed  on  PAC  money,  candidates  for  office 
will  be  condemned  to  spend  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  time  and  resources  on  raising 
funds  from  individuals  for  their  campaigns. 
That   means   going   after  donors  who   will 

max  out.  "  in  the  phraseology  of  campaign 
finance,  by  giving  a  candidate  $2,000.  It 
means  letting  the  current  situation  contin- 
ue, where  in  the  words  of  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Chairman  Robert  Byrd.  we  have  some 
Senators  who  are  full-time  fundraisers  and 
half  time  legislators.  "  Without  spending 
caps,  that  could  worsen  in  the  future. 

Why  public  finance?  Caps  alone  do  not 
solve  the  perception  problem  created  by  the 
situation  in  which  a  candidate  raises  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  from  high-dollar 
donors  and  PACs.  In  fact,  spending  caps 
alone,  without  public  finance,  may  actually 
worsen  this  aspect  of  the  current  campaign 
fmance  crisis. 


The  problem  Is  as  follows:  if  you  have 
spending  caps,  it  becomes  very  important  to 
conserve  as  much  of  the  money  you  raise  as 
possible  for  paid  media  and  other  forms  of 
communication,  and  to  spend  as  little  as 
possible  in  fund-raising.  As  the  Majority 
Leader  has  noted,  "fund  raising  is  time-con- 
suming and  absorbs  the  personal  attention 
of  candidates,  so  candidates  focus  on  the 
most  efficient  means  of  fund-raising."  That 
means  PACs  and  high-dollar  donors. 

By  contrast,  raising  money  from  smaller 
dollar  donors— who  amount  to  representa- 
tives of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country— can  be  very  expensive.  Direct 
mall,  for  example,  can  reach  millions  of 
voters  at  a  time  with  a  message  about  a  can- 
didate, and  a  simultaneous  request  for  a 
contribution.  But  with  spending  caps,  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  do  direct  mail,  be- 
cause direct  mail  can  cost  as  much  to  send 
out  as  any  revenue  it  brings  in.  You  may 
have  communicated  with  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  process.  You  may  have  located  thou- 
sands of  people  who  support  your  candida- 
cy. But  in  the  process,  you  will  have  spent  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  funds  you  have 
been  allotted  under  any  cap,  leaving  your- 
self incapable  of  responding  to  whatever  the 
opposition  decides  to  do  in  the  final  and 
critical  weeks  of  a  campaign. 

Candidates  will  not  by  willing  to  put 
themselves  in  that  position.  The  conse- 
quence will  be.  that  if  we  pass  spending  caps 
without  public  financing  of  campaigns  for  a 
general  election,  we  are  in  effect  saying  that 
from  now  on,  we  must  give  up  on  low-dollar 
fundraising  and  direct  mail.  Instead,  we  will 
have  to  raise  most  of  our  funds  from  the 
people  who  can  afford  to  give  us  the  maxi- 
mum, or  nearly  the  maximum.  We  must  go 
for  the  big  money  whenever  we  can,  and  we 
can  afford  to  spend  little  to  seek  contribu- 
tions from  the  average  voter  who  is  not  so 
well-heeled. 

S.  137,  the  Boren  bill,  tries  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  offering  incentives  such  as 
lower  broadcast  and  mail  rates  to  Senate 
candidates  who  accept  a  cap  and  who  raises 
a  threshold  amount  from  contributors,  of 
which  only  the  first  $250  is  counted  towards 
the  threshold. 

But  this  does  not  go  far  enough  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  spending  caps  without 
public  financing.  In  my  case,  for  example,  to 
qualify  for  the  Boren  bill's  incentives  I 
would  have  to  raise  $453,500  from  individ- 
uals in  amounts  of  $250  or  less— in  other 
words,  from  about  1800  people.  But  those 
same  1800  people  would  also  be  enough,  if 
many  of  them  provided  me  with  the  maxi- 
mum contribution,  to  finance  my  entire 
campaign  up  to  my  cap  of  $1.2  million  for 
the  primary  and  $1.7  million  for  the  gener- 
al. In  other  words,  if  I  identified  less  than 
2000  maximum  donors,  I  could  have  fi- 
nanced my  entire  campaign  without  a  single 
contribution  from  a  small  donor. 

By  contrast,  in  my  current  campaign,  I 
have  raised  funds  from  about  50,000  differ- 
ent people,  and  my  average  contribution  is 
less  than  $35  a  supporter.  That's  the  kind  of 
campaign  that  reaches  out  to  people 
throughout  a  state.  My  fear  is  that  with  a 
spending  cap  and  no  form  of  public  financ- 
ing for  the  general  election,  these  kind  of 
broad-based  campaigns  will  disappear. 

Instead,  I  recommend  an  approach  in 
which,  like  S.  137,  candidates  raise  thresh- 
old amounts  to  qualify  for  the  incentives  in 
S.  137.  except  that  the  general  election  is 
paid  for  directly  by  the  public  at  large. 

The  consequences  of  moving  to  this 
system  are  profound.  First,  public  funding 


in  the  general  ends  the  reliance  on  large 
dollar  donors  by  eliminating  them  from  the 
picture  from  the  day  of  the  primary  on. 
Second,  it  ends  the  reliance  on  PACs  for  the 
same  reason.  Third,  it  insures  that  both  par- 
ties will  have  a  fair  shot  at  getting  their 
message  across  to  the  voters  in  equal  de- 
grees during  the  height  of  the  election 
season.  Fourth,  it  would  cut  in  half  the 
maximum  that  any  individual  could  give 
from  $2,000  to  $1,000.  and  thus  reduce  each 
candidates  reliance  on  high  dollars  donors. 

Finally,  by  changing  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  contribution  credited  towards  the 
threshold  for  receiving  public  funds— from 
$250  to  $100— one  could  simultaneously  help 
campaigns  to  reach  out  more  broadly  to 
voters  by  pushing  candidates  to  seek  out 
more  lower  dollar  contributors. 

I  note  in  passing  that  public  financing  has 
a  distinguished  history  of  advocates,  begin- 
ning early  in  this  century  with  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  of  course,  was  also  a 
Republican.  One  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
Senate  seat,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  another 
Republican,  was  another  strong  advocate  of 
public  financing  for  federal  campaigns. 

Public  financing  would  create  an  appropri- 
ate constitutional  basis  for  specific  spending 
limits  to  stop  the  unconscionable  increases 
in  campaign  spending.  It  would  also  do  so  in 
a  manner  that  favors  neither  Democrats  nor 
Republicans.  It  would  thus  strengthen  both 
parties,  making  it  easier  for  the  parties  to 
field  candidates  for  more  seats,  by  creating 
relatively  low  threshold  necessary  for  gener- 
al election  financing.  While  putting  all  seri- 
ous candidates  on  an  equal  and  fair  footing 
in  the  general  election,  public  financing 
would  also  prevent  soaring  campaign  costs 
from  favoring  persons  of  personal  wealth 
over  those  without  such  wealth. 

How  should  we  go  about  creating  a  public 
finance  system?  There  have  been  several  op- 
tions recommended  in  the  past,  which  I 
think  are  worthy  of  exploration. 

First,  the  simplest  and  I  believe  best 
option  would  be  to  take  S.  137  and  its 
thresholds,  reduce  the  contribution  to  be 
used  as  credit  for  the  threshold  from  $250 
to  $100,  make  use  of  the  reduced  mail  and 
broadcast  provisions,  and  turn  to  full  public 
funding  for  general  elections. 

Funds  for  public  financing  could  be  gener- 
ated from  raising  the  current  checkoff  on 
individual  tax  returns  to  $3.  The  amount  it 
would  cost  the  Treas  jry.  amounting  to  per- 
haps $150  million  a  year,  would  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  clean  government. 

A  second  option  would  be  the  same  as 
above,  except  that  instead  of  full- funding 
for  general  elections  by  the  public,  we  would 
adopt  a  system  of  matching  funds  for  the 
general  election,  targeted  to  small  dona- 
tions. For  every  dollar  contributed  up  to  a 
threshold,  again,  say  $100.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  contribute  one  dollar.  This 
approach  would  create  substantial  incen- 
tives for  campaigns  to  limit  themselves  to 
smaller  contributions  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum federal  matching  funds  before  reach- 
ing the  overall  cap. 

A  third  option  would  be  a  matching 
system  in  which  instead  of  providing  cash, 
the  federal  government  provided  campaigns 
with  vouchers  in  lieu  of  cash  to  match  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less.  These  vouchers 
would  be  used  to  buy  lowest-unit-cost  broad- 
cast advertising  and  other  media,  postage 
and  mail,  and  would  be  redeemable  for  cash 
not  by  the  campaigns,  but  only  by  their  ven- 
dors. What  is  attractive  about  a  voucher 
system  is  that  it  tells  the  public  that  their 
money  can  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 


communicating  with  them,  and  for  nothing 
else.  To  those  who  fesu-  public  concern 
about  permitting  campaigns  to  receive  cash 
from  the  federal  government  directly,  a 
voucher  system  may  be  very  appealing. 

A  final  option  would  \x  to  use  public  fi- 
nancing, as  the  Boren  bill,  S.  137.  does,  only 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  spending  caps.  If 
public  financing  is  limited  to  be  used  as  a 
cap,  it  is  critical  that  the  Boren  bill  face  the 
fund-raising  problem  regarding  small  donors 
directly,  I  recommend  as  an  approach  that 
adopted  by  the  FEC  for  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. Specifically,  campaigns  are  allowed 
to  spend  up  to  20  percent  of  their  total  al- 
lotment for  campaign  spending  on  fund  rais- 
ing, without  those  funds  t>eing  counted  as 
part  of  the  cap.  This  20  piercent  credit  would 
allow  campaigns  to  si>end  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  their  overall  resources  on  programs 
aimed  at  communicating  with  and  recruit- 
ing small  donors. 

With  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  options. 
I  support  the  group  of  reforms  contained  in 
S.  137  governing  soft  money,  bundling,  and 
independent  expenditures,  and  related  re- 
forms. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  limits  on  campaign 
spending  in  combination  with  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  is  the  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  In  the  days  to  come  I  hope  to 
work  closely  with  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Democratic  Task 
Force  on  Campaign  Finance  Reform  to 
achieve  legislation  that  is  realistic,  and 
which  meets  our  urgent  needs  for  reform. 

For  the  record,  I  would  also  like  to  regis- 
ter my  strong  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion's campaign  finance  reform  approach,  as 
adopted  in  the  Dole  bill,  S.  1727,  which  is 
before  this  Committee  today  as  a  counter- 
part to  H.R.  3425  in  the  House,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Michel. 

S.  1727's  main  approach  to  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  is  through  substantially  elimi- 
nating PACs  from  the  process,  leaving  in 
place  only  those  PACs  which  are  not  spon- 
sored by  groups  and  prohibiting  those  asso- 
ciated with  labor  unions  and  corporations. 

The  Dole  bill  thus  is  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  problem  of  candidates  becoming  too  re- 
liant on  'special  interest"  money  tied  to  cor- 
porations or  labor.  The  problem  with  this 
legislation  is  that  it  does  nothing  at  all  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  overall  cost  of 
campaigns,  or  the  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  to  raise  funds  for 
campaigns. 

Indeed,  by  substantially  removing  PACs 
from  the  process,  without  in  any  way  con- 
straining overall  spending,  the  Dole  bill 
could  make  some  aspects  of  today's  prob- 
lems worse.  For  example,  a  candidate  faced 
by  a  millionaire  opponent  would  under  the 
Dole  bill  have  no  alternative  but  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  necessary  to  raising  money 
,at  $1000  or  $2000  a  clip  from  individuals, 
with  all  the  burdens  that  kind  of  fund-rais- 
ing imposes.  The  Dole  bill  contains  no  solu- 
tion to  the  millionaire  problem;  it  contains 
no  limitation  on  spending;  it  is  fundamen- 
tally flawed,* 


THE  AUDIT  OF  THE  ANTI-DEFA- 
MATION LEAGUE  OF  BNAI 
BRITH  ON  ANTI-SEMITIC  VIO- 
LENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  Bnai  B'rith  [ADD  for 
their  work  to  both  expose  and  combat 
hate  crimes  and  to  bring  to  your  atten- 


tion their  most  recent  audit  of  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents.  For  the  past  11  years, 
the  ADL  has  compiled  data  about  inci- 
dents of  anti-Semitism.  Their  efforts 
in  data  collection  as  well  as  awareness 
projects  and  education  regarding  anti- 
Semitic  acts  have  played  a  critical  role 
in  increasing  public  attention  to  this 
problem  and  helping  to  address  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Anti-Defamation 
Leagues  1989  survey  indicates  that 
the  number  and  severity  of  anti-Semit- 
ic hate  crimes  have  worsened  nation- 
wide. According  to  the  1989  audit, 
there  were  845  episodes  of  vandalism 
and  desecration,  and  587  acts  of  har- 
assment, threat,  and  assault  against 
Jewish  individuals,  their  property,  and 
their  institutions  in  44  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  combined 
total  of  1.432,  an  approximate  12-per- 
cent increase  from  1988.  was  the  high- 
est number  of  anti-Semitic  incidents 
ever  reported  in  the  11-year  history  of 
the  audit.  Figures  regarding  harass- 
ment, threats,  and  assaults  alone  in- 
creased 28  percent  from  1988  to  1989, 

While  the  numbers  themselves  make 
a  powerful  statement  about  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  some  specific  exam- 
ples illustrate  even  more  graphically 
the  sad  story  of  hatred  present  in  our 
society  today.  The  ADL  reports  that  in 
La  Verne.  CA.  four  skinheads  attacked 
an  Iranian  couple  and  newborn  infant 
with  a  baseball  bat.  The  assailants 
thought  their  victims  were  Jewish  and 
subjected  them  to  racial  slurs  and  in- 
sults such  as  "Jewish  niggers"  during 
the  assault.  Despite  pleas  to  be  left 
alone,  they  were  beaten  to  the  ground 
and  kicked.  Witnessing  the  brutality,  a 
black  man  came  to  their  aid  and  was 
himself  attacked.  In  Illinois,  a  Buffalo 
Grove  Jewish  community  center  re- 
ceived four  bomb  threats  last  year. 
With  each  case,  the  building  was  evac- 
uated and  the  children  were  told  the 
procedure  was  just  a  typical  fire  drill. 
The  center  chose  not  to  publicize  the 
incidents  to  avoid  copycat  threats.  But 
when  the  center  was  vandalized,  win- 
dows shattered  and  swastikas  painted 
on  the  wall,  the  officials  went  public. 

Equally  as  troubling  examples  can 
be  found  on  our  Nation  s  college  cam- 
puses where  anti-Semiti  acts  are  up 
approximately  26  percent  from  1988  to 
1989.  In  New  York,  two  Jewish  stu- 
dents leaving  a  Brooklyn  College  fra- 
ternity party  on  the  eve  of  Yom 
Kippur.  the  highest  holy  day  in  the 
Jewish  religion,  were  attacked  by  20 
members  of  a  gang.  A  third  man  was 
assaulted  when  he  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  students.  This  rising  trend  of  vio- 
lence against  students  is  especially  dis- 
turbing as  university  envirorunents  are 
meant  to  stimulate  free  ideological  ex- 
change in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

While  the  ADL's  report  is  very  im- 
portant to  understanding  anti-Semitic 
violence,  we  must  also  have  a  means  to 
learn     about     crimes     against     other 
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groups  as  well.  That  is  why  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  Hate  Crimes  Statis- 
tics Act  S.  419  on  February  8.  As  you 
know,  the  bill  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  collect  data  on  crimes  moti 
vated  by  hatred  based  on  race,  reli- 
gion, ethnicity,  or  sexual  orientation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  quick- 
ly pass  the  Senate  bill  so  the  Attorney 
General  can  begin  national  data  col 
lection. 


In  discussing  the  hate  crimes  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor,  my  colleague  from 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  most  accurately 
noted  the  destructiveness  of  hate  in 
our  society  and  crimes  committed  as  a 
consequence.  Hate  crimes  are  among 
the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes  because 
they  strike  so  deeply  at  their  victims' 
individuality  and  self  esteem."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  faith  know  only  too 
well  the  pain  of  this  aggression  and 
have  a  deep-seated  desire  to  stop  it 


and  prosecute  these  hate-mongers.  I 
salute  the  efforts  of  the  ADL  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Hate  Crimes  Statistics 
Act  will  greatly  complement  their  ef- 
forts. 

I  ask  that  the  following  portion  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League's  audit  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
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THE  1989  ADL  AUDIT  Of  ANTI-SEMITIC  VANDALIM  AND  OTHER  INCIDENTS 


VanMsm 


State 


1989 
tDtal 


1988-89 
change 


Locations 


Serious  crimes 


Harassment,  tureats  and 
assaults 


M     PuD     Ars     An     BmC     Att 


Cem 
de^ 


targets 
Inst      InO 


1989 
total 


1988 
total 


New  Yix»  -_ 
New  JcrsBiy  ...«, 
Massaclmsem... 

CaWoma      . 

Flof«)a 

Mctitgan      .. 

Pwn^itvUnia 

MarytanO        ... 

Colorado 

Olw 

Georgia         ._ 

Mmnesola       ._ 

Comiecticijl   

mras 
Oregon 
leus 

/ingmu       . 

Itetraska  __ 
Hortti  Oolma-- 

Ariraia        

Indiana        

Mesissiwi      .„ 

Rlude  Island 

Tennessee    

ton  HampslMt- 
WtslHngton .  ..._ 


New  Heuco , 

Oklalionu      

«lest  Virgmu 

Wisconsin      

Alabama        

Artansas      

Delaware       

Kansas  

lousiana  , 

Itontana         .___ 

Soutti  Carolina... _ 

Soutti  Dakota 
District  ol  Columlu 
Idain 

Hentudi)! 

Vermont        

Nortti  Dakota 
Puerto  Rico  '  ilico 

1989  tows- 


213 
112 
95 
75 
66 
39 
30 
25 
24 
21 
IS 
15 
13 
12 
U 
10 
9 
6 
5 
5 
4 
i 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


208 

67 

35 
121 

89 

16- 

33 


36  -  11 

7+  17 

16-1-  5 

22-  7 

11  +  4 

19-  6 
29-17 

7-1-  4 

23  -  13 

7-1-  2 

7  -  1 

4  +  1 

7  -  2 
4  0 
4  0 
4  0 

8  -  4 

2  *  1 
4  -  2 
0-f  2 
1-)-  1 
3-  1 
1  -I-  1 

3  -  1 
1  -t-  1 
O-i-  2 
8  -  7 
1 
1 
3 

4  . 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2- 


60 
21 
11 
29 
18 
5 

10 
7 
2 
7 
2 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
4 

3 
2 

4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
0 
I 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 
7 

n 

30 
14 
6 
3 
3 
2 
11 
7 
6 
3 
8 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
2 
1 
2 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


i03 
35 
34 
52 
26 
12 
19 
19 
9 
17 
19 
16 
4 
14 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 


42 
45 
82 
40 
18 
II 
22 
11 
28 
26 
22 
7 
22 
6 
7 
3 
3 
1 
8 
11 
0 
4 
1 
2 
9 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 


115 
40 
28 
4S 
40 
10 
25 
13 
1 
8 
23 
22 
4 
28 
5 
2 
7 
0 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 


845     823  -I-  22      232    275    338       8 


21      158      429 


587 
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'  for  conpanson  lo  1988  ligures  • 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  110 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  would  like  to  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  to  Senate  amendment  110. 
which  would  provide  certain  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  concurrently  receive  military  retire- 
ment pay  and  VA  disability  compensa 
tion. 

Under  current  law,  career  soldiers 
wishing  to  receive  'VA  disability  com- 
pensation must  waive  an  amount  of 
their  retirement  pay  equal  to  the 
amount  of  VA  disability  compensation 
they  collect.  Over  the  past  couple  of 
years,  I  have  been  contacted  by  many 


new  Mexicans  who  feel  military  retir- 
ees are  being  treated  unfairly,  and 
they  want  the  current  situation  reme- 
died. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  example  of 
letters  from  two  of  my  constituents 
that  describe  the  disabled  military  re- 
tirees concerns. 
The  letters  follow: 

November  2,  1989. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Dtrksen  Bldg.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  This  great 
Nation  was  built  and  founded  on  trust,  fair- 
ness and  equality  The  Revolutionary  War 
was  fought  by  our  Forefathers  in  order  that 
we  future  Americans  would  enjoy  the  above. 
The    Civil    War    was    fought    to    eliminate 


bondage.  World  War  II  also  was  fought  in 
order  that  our  way  of  life  would  be  pre- 
served. Then  why  has  Congress  placed  the 
service-connected  disabled  career  military 
veterans  into  bondage? 

Yes,  bondage.  The  service-connected  dis- 
abled military  retirees  are  the  only  service- 
connected  disabled  American  veteraris 
forced  to  pay  for  their  sc  disabilities.  This 
particular  group  of  Americas  veterans  must 
surrender  a  dollar  of  earned  retired  pay  for 
each  dollar  received  from  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs for  their  disabilities.  Where  Is  the 
trust,  fairness  and  equality  granted  to  us  by 
our  Forefathers  in  the  18th  Century  and 
continued  to  be  protected  by  today's  mili- 
tary retirees  and  active  duty  personnel? 

It  is  stated  that  the  cost  to  permit  concur- 
rent receipt  of  earned  retired  pay  and  VA 
compensation  would  be  tremendous.  The 
military  retirees  did  not  question  what  the 


cost  would  be  to  protect  the  American  way 
of  life;  why  does  Congress  question  concur- 
rent receipt?  The  retirees  earned  the  retired 
pay  for  services  rendered.  The  VA  compen- 
sation is  to  compensate  those  who  became 
disabled  while  serving  in  the  military. 
Therefore,  these  are  two  (2i  separate  enti- 
tlements. Veterans  Affairs  Compensation  is 
for  pain  and  suffering  and  loss  of  earning 
capacity. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
eliminate  this  gross  injustice.  I  ask  for  your 
cosponsorship  to  make  certain  that  the  in- 
justice is  eliminated,  please  contact  Senator 
Spark  M.  Malsunaga  indicating  your  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  190  as  amended. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Wolonsky. 

February  11.  1990. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Your  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Spark  M.  Matsu- 
naga,  (D-HI).  has  requested  a  mark-up  on  S 
190  as  amended. 

To  help  in  making  your  decision  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  dispel 
several  of  the  false  accusations  made  by 
Dept.  of  Defense.  Dept.  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

1.  The  1891  law  prohibiting  concurrent  re- 
ceipt of  earned  military  pay  and  Veterans 
Affairs  Compensation  is  an  obsolete  law  for 
this  era.  When  first  enacted,  one  Senator 
Cockrell  of  Missouri  could  not  visualize  a 
military  retiree  receiving  retired  pay  based 
on  75  percent  of  base  pay  and  a  measly 
$8.00  per  month  disability  compensation. 

2.  DOD.  DVA  and  CBO  continually  stated 
that  430,000  -  service  connected  disabled 
military  retirees  would  come  under  the  bill. 
This  is  erroneous.  It  would  only  affect  ap- 
proximately 280,000  who  have  earned  the 
longevity  retirement.  The  others  served  less 
than  20  years  military. 

3.  April  1988,  DOD  stated  that  $762  mil- 
lion is  being  waived  by  the  military  retirees. 
CBO  states  that  the  cost  will  be  much 
higher  because  of  the  Budget  Authority.  S 
190  as  amended  as  Senator  Malsunaga  has 
indicated  would  cost  approximately  $150 
million  per  year.  CBO  again  uses  two  (2> 
sets  of  figures:  Budget  Authority  of  $2  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  $900  million  over  the 
next  five  (5)  years.  Why  is  it  that  CBO  uses 
these  two  figures  concerning  concurrent  re- 
ceipt, but  not  for  any  other  expenditures? 

4.  Civil  Service  retirees  do  receive  both  re- 
tired pay  and  disability  compensation  under 
FECA,  5  use,  section  8107. 

5.  Disabled  veterans  employed  by/retired 
from  Civil  Service  are  permitted  to  count 
military  service  towards  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment. The  military  years  are  the  same 
period  in  which  the  disability  was  incurred, 
thus  the  ■same  period  of  service." 

6.  So-called  generous"  benefits  men- 
tioned by  Judge  Margolis.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  are  given  to  all  100  percent  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  families. 
Therefore,  there  are  "similarly  situated 
groups"  which  the  Judge  stated  do  not 
exist. 

After  reviewing  these  claims,  it  is  hoped 
that  you  would  cosponsor  S  190  as  amended 
in  honor  of  a  great  warrior  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Senator 
Spark  M.  Malsunaga  deser\es  your  praise 


and  honor  by  cosponsoring  S  190  as  amend- 
ed. Thank  you. 

Most  sincerely. 

Douglas  M.  Rogers, 

U.S.  Navy,  retired. 
40  percent  service-connected  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  after  having  looked 
carefully  into  this  issue,  I  have  con- 
cluaed  that  the  disabled  military  retir- 
ees have  legitimate  concerns.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  may  be  inequities  in 
the  system,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
for  these  concerns  to  be  addressed. 

The  Senate  Veteraris'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  markup  for  this 
amendment  on  March  8.  I  think  the 
committee  needs  to  work  through  this 
matter.  Obviously,  cost  is  a  consider- 
ation, and  the  committee  will  have  to 
accommodate  inequities  within  this 
context.  According  to  CBO,  this  bill 
will  increase  budget  authority  by  $1,5 
billion  and  outlays  by  $740  million 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  is  considered 
to  be  direct  spending. 

While  we  are  a  long  way  from  enact- 
ing this  bill  into  law,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  entitlement 
legislation.  The  increases  we  approve 
in  entitlement  legislation  would  have  a 
direct  and  permanent  effect  on  the 
deficit. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  Congress 
who  would  like  to  do  more  for  those 
who  have  served  our  country.  Howev- 
er, this  fiscal  year  we  will  need  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $36  billion  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 
Simply  put,  the  Federal  deficit  limits 
how  much  we  can  do— not  just  for  our 
Nations  veterans,  but  in  all  areas  of 
national  priority. 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  work  through 
the  concerns  of  the  military  retirees  as 
well  as  concerns  about  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  With  that  in  mind.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  can  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  all  concerned.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16  we  celebrated  the  72d  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania.  This  anniversa- 
ry is  one  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  Lithuanians  and  to  Lithuanian- 
Americans,  but  to  all  people  concerned 
with  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918.  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  after  subjugation  by  czarist 
Russia  and  imperial  Germany,  gained 
control  of  their  own  country.  But  after 
only  21  short  years,  this  flourishing 
democratic  nation  again  fell  victim  to 
its  totalitarian  neighbors.  Both  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  invad- 
ed the  country.  Stalin  forcibly  incor- 
porated Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940,  undertaking  mass  de- 
portations and  executions  of  Lithuani- 
an leaders. 

Now,  almost  50  years  since  Stalin's 
invasion,  Lithuanians  are  still  fighting 


for  their  independence.  Over  the  years 
their  country  has  been  illegally  occu- 
pied and  politically,  economically,  and 
culturally  repressed.  Huge  demonstra- 
tions for  independence  in  Vilnius  and 
across  Lithuania  continue  to  remind 
Americans  what  is  means  to  have  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  what 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence symbolizes:  fighting  for  free- 
dom. At  a  time  when  so  many  peoples 
have  recently  made  significant  demo- 
cratic gains  and  when  the  Lithuanians 
have  just  conducted  highly  successful 
elections,  it  is  easy  to  become  compla- 
cent that  the  tide  of  democracy  is 
moving  along  well.  The  tide  is  not 
moving  fast  enough. 

Lithuania  has  sought  true  self-deter- 
mination for  five  decades.  Its  people, 
like  all  those  in  the  Baltic  states,  have 
suffered  censorship,  religious  repres- 
sion and  russification.  Lithuania  is 
still  recognized  as  an  independent 
nation  by  this  government.  Its  contin- 
ued occupation  is  immoral  and  illegal. 

The  struggle  of  Lithuanians  to  re- 
store their  nation  is  the  struggle  of  all 
domocratic  people.  It  is  a  struggle  that 
reminds  us  all  of  the  sacrifices  that 
are  freely  made  for  democracy.  It  is  a 
struggle  that  represents  the  highest 
ideals  of  this  country:  self-determina- 
tion for  free  people  in  a  free  society.  It 
is  a  struggle  for  true  democracy  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
must  fully  support.* 


WETLANDS  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
TOOL 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  educa- 
tors in  America  are  always  looking  for 
new  and  innovative  ways  of  teaching 
our  children.  That's  not  always  an 
easy  task.  Its  even  more  difficult  to 
combine  book  learning  and  essential 
life  skills  with  broader  and  less  exact- 
ing interests. 

However,  Mr.  Jim  Mundell.  a  life  sci- 
ence teacher  at  Dunstan  Junior  High 
School  in  Lakewood,  CO,  has  found  an 
approach  to  teaching  science  that  not 
only  is  interesting  but  is  beneficial  to 
the  community.  His  hands-on  ap- 
proach to  science  has  a  large  impact 
on  his  students,  who  come  to  learn 
and  enjoy  science  through  active  com- 
munity programs. 

This  creative  approach  has  engen- 
dered an  'Adopt-a-Wetland"  service 
project.  Students  in  Mr.  Mundell's 
class  were  taught  about  the  environ- 
mental importance  of  wetlands  and 
their  ecosystems.  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject led  the  students  to  adopt  a  nearby 
wetland  which  they  now  assist  in 
maintaining.  Beside  instilling  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  and  pride  in  the 
students,  this  project  has  given  many 
students  a  greater  understanding  of 
basic  science,  and  lower  animal  life 
cycles.  Further,  the  project  has  pre- 
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served  for  the  community  an  impor- 
tant environmental,  ecological,  and 
aesthetic  property  for  everyone  to 
enjoy. 

America  needs  to  emphasize  science 
at  the  elementary  school  level.  I  be- 
lieve Jim  Mundell  and  his  students  at 
Dunstan  Junior  High  have  found  a 
way  to  make  learning  fun.  interesting, 
and  useful. 

As  part  of  their  wetlands  project. 
some  of  the  students  studied  the  dif- 
ferent insects  and  animals  native  to  a 
wetlands.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
students"  descriptions  of  this  program 
and  of  their  research 

The  material  follows: 

Meet  the  Wetlands 

Swamps,  marshes  and  bogs  were  for  years 
thought  to  be  worthless  lands.  Only  in 
recent  years  have  we  discovered  the  impor- 
tance of  these  wetland  areas.  Wetlands  are 
wet  spongy  lands  that  act  as  collection  and 
drainage  areas.  Farmers  often  plowed  these 
areas  under  in  order  to  use  the  wetlands  to 
grow  crops.  Urban  developers  used  to  fiU 
these  lands  in  to  build  homes  or  offices.  The 
true  importance  of  wetland  areas  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  revealed.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  national  leg- 
islation that  protects  these  areas. 

Wetlands  serve  an  important  purpose  in 
regulating  water  run  off.  During  high  run 
off  p>eriods,  water  collects  in  wetland  areas 
where  the  excess  water  is  slowly  absorbed 
into  the  water  table.  If  wetlands  are  filled 
in.  the  water  that  would  have  collected  in 
the  wetland  will  run  into  the  rivers,  swelling 
them  above  flood  stage. 

Wetlands  help  to  filter  the  waters  that  ac- 
cumulate in  them.  As  the  water  collects  in 
the  wetlands,  it  slowly  seeps  into  the  soil 
and  down  to  the  water  table.  As  it  does  this. 
many  wastes  and  other  materials  are  fil- 
tered out.  This  filtering  process  is  very  im- 
portant to  reclaiming  the  water  in  the  wet- 
lands. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  role  of  the  wet- 
lands is  the  variety  of  wildlife  that  it  can 
support.  Within  the  wetlands  is  a  complex 
and  very  unique  ecosystem.  The  articles 
inside  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  organisms  that  can  be  found  in 
a  wetland  area.  The  articles  are  a  result  of 
the  Adopt- A- Wetland  project  started  by  the 
students  at  Dunstan  Junior  High  this  past 
school  year  (198S-1989). 

Ado  pt-a- Wetland 
Adopt-A- Wetland  is  a  service  project  start- 
ed by  the  7th  grade  students  at  Dunstan 
Junior  High.  Mr.  Jim  Mundell,  a  Life  Sci- 
ence teacher  at  the  school,  was  looking  for  a 
project  that  would  get  students  involved  in 
doing  science  instead  of  just  learning  about 
science  Students  involved  with  this  project 
brainstormed  things  that  they  would  like  to 
do  with  their  newly  adopted  wetland  and  de- 
cided on  the  following  list  of  ideas: 

1.  Pick  up  trash  regularly. 

2.  Write  a  brochure  describing  the  wet 
land. 

3.  Conduct  classes  for  neighborhood 
schooLs  and  others  decribing  the  importance 
of  the  wetland. 

4.  Post  "No  Littering"  signs. 

5.  Post  habitat  descriptor  signs  that  de- 
scril)e  different  habitats  and  animals  in  the 
wetland. 


6.  Conduct  scientific  surveys  of  the  area 
that  would  include  such  things  as  water 
tests,  population  studies  and  changes  that 
take  place  seasonally  and  over  a  long  term. 

7.  Place  nesting  boxes  in  the  area. 

This  project  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  -support  and  involve- 
ment of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  in  particular  CeCe  Forget.  If 
you  have  any  questions  about  this  project, 
please  feel  free  to  call  Ms.  Forget  at  293- 
1693  or  Mr.  Mundell  at  Dunstan  Junior 
High  School  at  985-1545. 

Mallards 
I  By  Steve  Sprague  and  Jeff  Miller) 

Mallards  fertilize  the  grass  for  the  wet- 
lands with  their  disposables.  Mallards  eat 
some  of  the  bad  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  to  preserve  the  wetlands.  Mostly  mal- 
lards use  the  wetlands  to  hide  their  nests 
from  predators  such  as  raccoons,  skunks, 
foxes,  crows,  gulls,  snapping  turtles,  and 
humans. 

Mallards  or  greenheads  are  one  of  the 
most  common  wild  ducks  found  throughout 
North  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  Mallards 
range  from  20-28  inches  1 51-71  centimeters) 
in  length.  During  the  breeding  season,  the 
mallard  drake  is  strikingly  colored,  having  a 
glossy  head  that  is  green,  a  white  ring  neck, 
a  purple  chestnut  breast,  gray  black  feath- 
ers that  curl  up  at  the  end.  The  hen  mallard 
is  not  pretty.  She  has  duller,  brownish 
feathers.  In  warmer  months,  mallards  nest 
chiefly  near  northern  prairie  marshes,  wet- 
lands, and  ponds.  Migration  is  near  south- 
ern wetlands  in  the  winter.  Mallards  usually 
nest  on  the  ground.  Females  lay  8  to  10  dull 
yellow  or  greenish  eggs.  It  takes  26  days  for 
the  eggs  to  hatch.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched  the  ducklings  are  able  to  swim  im- 
mediately and  will  be  able  to  fly  in  8  weeks. 

A  hen  mallard  s  voice  is  a  loud  resonant 
quack  when  she  is  flying  and  the  drake  mal- 
lards voice  IS  a  lower-pitch  kwek-kwek  when 
It  IS  flying.  When  mallards  fly,  they  have 
their  white  tail  and  underwings  contrast 
with  their  dark  chest  and  head. 

Cattails 

<By  Danielle  DeSawl  and  Jamie  Jernigan) 

These  tall  brown  spiked  plants  are  found 
in  the  marshy  areas  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  are  favorable  habitat  for  marshlike 
birds  and  muskrats.  There  are  15  species  of 
cattails  all  classified  in  the  genus  Typha. 

Cattails  stand  3  to  9  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  1"  wide  and  taller  than  the  stem.  They 
also  have  a  flat  swordlike  shape.  Flowers  on 
the  cattail  are  the  calyv  and  corolla  which 
are  represented  by  britles.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  separate  stems  that 
are  6'  long.  Male  flowers  fade  after  pollen  is 
shed  leaving  bare  stalk  May  through  July. 
The  spike  of  the  flower  is  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds of  closely  packed  petals  that  appear  in 
July  and  August. 

The  rootstock  is  made  up  mostly  of  starch 
and  can  be  eaten  like  asparagus.  The  spikes 
can  be  boiled  and  also  eaten  like  corn  on  the 
cob.  Sprouts  can  be  put  on  salads  or  boiled 
and  served  like  greens.  The  brown  spikes  are 
sometimes  used  as  winter  decorations. 

Frogs:  An  Animal  of  the  Wetlands 
I  By  Tania  Pagliasotti  and  Jane  Luebcke) 
Frogs  belong  to  the  class  called  Amphib- 
ians. They  spend  part  of  their  lives  on  water 
and  part  of  their  lives  on  land.  Their  name 
accounts  for  their  double  life  "amphi" 
means  double"  and  "bois"  means  "life." 
Frogs  have  moist,  smooth  skin  and  are  long 


and  slender  waisted.  They  live  in  swamps 
and  forests.  In  the  spring  when  it  is  time  to 
lay  her  eggs,  she  goes  back  to  the  water  and 
lays  i.000-20,000  eggs. 

Baby  frogs'  lives  begin  in  a  jelly  covered 
egg  laid  in  the  water.  When  it  hatches  it  has 
a  streaming  body  and  a  rudder-like  tail.  It 
lives  in  water  and  breathes  with  gills.  While 
it  is  a  baby,  it  is  called  a  tadpole.  The  tad- 
pole is  fish-like  shaped  and  has  no  eyelids 
and  a  mouth  suited  to  nibble.  This  stage  is 
called  Larva.  Then  it  hatches  into  an  adult 
frog. 

The  grown  frog  hops  on  four  legs  and 
breathes  through  lungs.  From  childhood  to 
adulthood  is  called  Metamorphosis.  The 
grown  frog  has  a  mouth  suited  for  catching 
insects  and  has  eyelids.  They  have  no  tails, 
but  have  very  strong  legs  and  are  excellent 
leapers  and  hoppers. 

Mating  is  a  time  when  the  male  frog  at- 
tracts its  mate  by  calling  JUG-O-RUM". 
The  call  is  made  with  mouth  closed.  The 
.sound  is  made  by  air  passing  back  and  forth 
between  the  lungs  and  vocal  chords.  When 
the  pouch  swells  it  makes  the  sound  louder. 
Then  it  starts  all  over  from  the  beginning. 

Dragonflies 
(By  Jim  Morgan) 

Dragonfly  or  "Darning  Needle"  is  the 
name  for  an  order  of  large  beneficial  insects 
that  feed  on  harmful  insects  such  as  gnats 
and  mosquitoes.  There  are  two  suborders; 
damsel  flies  and  true  dragonflies, 

Dragonflies  generally  are  brightly  colored 
with  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  red  spots  or 
stripes  that  stand  out  against  darker  back- 
grounds, A  dragonfly  has  a  large  head,  bulg- 
ing eyes,  and  strong  jaws.  Three  pairs  of 
medium-sized  legs  are  set  forward  of  a  long, 
slender  abdomen.  Two  pairs  of  transparent, 
veined  wings  are  attached  to  the  central 
body.  Wingspread  varies  from  two  to  seven 
inches. 

Damsel  flies  are  smaller  and  more  fragile 
than  true  dragonflies.  Damsel  flies  fly  over 
reeds  and  grasses  around  ponds  where  they 
obtain  food  by  catching  insects.  At  rest, 
damsel  flies  hold  their  wings  straight  up 
from  their  bodies. 

True  dragonflies  are  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  ferocious.  They  chase  insects  through 
the  air.  use  all  six  legs  to  catch  the  prey, 
and  crush  it  with  strong  jaws.  At  rest,  true 
dragonflies  spread  their  wings  flat,  at  right 
angles  to  their  bodies. 

The  Life  of  a  Crayfish 

(By  Cassandra  Ringel) 
The  Crayfish  is  closely  related  to  a  lob- 
ster. Like  the  lobster,  the  crayfish  is  also 
edible.  The  crayfish  is  considered  good  food 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  The  crayfish 
lives  in  swampy  places.  It  lives  along  lakes, 
rivers,  and  under  stones  in  wet  soil.  Crayfish 
are  fresh-water  crustaceans  and  are  also 
called  crawfish.  Crayfish  seldom  grow  over 
six  inches  long. 

The  colors  can  range  from  while  through 
pink,  orange  and  brown  to  greenish  black 
and  dark  blue.  Crayfish  have  a  hard  back 
structure  called  an  exoskeleton.  At  night 
and  at  daybreak,  crayfish  are  most  active. 
Most  crayfish  find  their  food  at  night  in- 
cluding snails,  small  fish,  tadpoles,  and  in- 
sects. Crayfish  have  five  legs  on  each  side  of 
its  body.  The  front  two  legs  are  shaped  as 
sharp  claws  used  to  capture  prey.  The  other 
legs  are  used  for  walking  and  also  struc- 
tured for  swimming.  These  legs  are  called 
swimmerets.  Crayfish  can  shed  a  leg  or  claw 
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if  it  gets  caught  and  a  new  one  will  soon 
grow  back. 

The  crayfish  have  bad  burrowing  habits 
that  may  destroy  cropland  or  weaken  levees 
and  mill  dams.  They  breed  in  the  fall  and 
the  females  curl  up  their  tails  to  form  a 
basket  for  carrying  eggs  until  they  hatch 
the  next  summer. 

The  Muskrat 
(By  Steven  Wahrle) 

The  muskrat  is  a  relative  of  the  beaver.  It 
is  equally  aquatic  but  much  smaller.  This 
little  animal  rarely  reaches  three  pounds. 
With  its  plump  little  body,  whiskered  face, 
and  long  naked  tail  it  looks  like  an  over- 
grown mouse.  The  tail  of  a  muskrat  is  flat- 
tened on  the  sides  and  is  quite  scaly.  The 
hind  feet  of  this  rodent  are  partially 
webbed.  This  give  them  additional  thrust 
when  swimming.  The  soft  upper  fur  of  the 
muskrat  is  a  uniform  dark  brown  in  contrast 
to  its  gray  underparts. 

The  muskrat  gets  its  name  from  two  little 
scent  glands.  These  glands,  or  castor  bags, 
produce  a  reeking  musk-like  odor,  especially 
strong  in  breeding  time.  The  muskrat  feeds 
mainly  on  plant  material.  Muskrats  some- 
times add  meat  to  their  diet.  They  have 
been  seen  eating  fish,  clams,  insects  and 
snails.  The  muskrat  especially  enjoys  mus- 
sels and  regularly  explores  the  banks  and 
bottoms  of  lakes  to  find  them. 

Muskrat  lodges  vary  in  size.  Some  of  the 
biggest  lodges  have  been  known  to  be  ten 
feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high.  The 
smallest  lodges  ar-  ha.~dly  larger  than  a 
bushel  basket.  A  muskrats  home  may  be 
built  on  a  dense  mass  of  sweet  flag,  a  group 
of  willow  sprouts  or  a  pool  choked  up  with 
emergent  plants  and  silt.  The  muskrat  will 
most  often  choose  a  moist  little  promontory 
and  have  to  dig  a  channel  and  plunge  hole 
several  feet  below  the  floor  to  reach  naviga- 
ble water. 

The  Common  Snapping  Turtle 
(By  Brad  Judy) 

This  nocturnal  reptile  can  be  very  vicious 
or  calm.  The  Common  Snapping  Turtle  is 
aboit  18"  long  and  weighs  20-30  pounds, 
Tht  Common  Snapper  is  a  relative  to  the 
larger  Alligator  Snapping  Turtle  which  is 
usually  about  26"  long  nad  weighs  150 
pounds.  Although  the  Common  Snapper 
has  a  longer  neck,  they  both  have  powerful 
jaws. 

The  Common  Snapper's  diet  is  one  third 
plants  and  the  rest  is  divided  between  fish, 
young  waterfowl  and  aquatic  invertebrates. 
It  forages  its  food  from  the  bottom  of  its 
muddy,  still  watered  home  where  it  spends 
most  of  its  time. 

The  Snapper's  vicious  temper  on  land 
makes  them  dangerous  to  handle.  When 
captured,  they  secrete  an  unpleasant  odor. 
Often  found  basking  on  the  surface,  this 
turtle  rarely  comes  on  land.  In  the  water, 
though,  it  is  seldom  ill-tempered. 

Squirrels 
(By  Jenny  Clay) 

Many  people  have  been  fascinated  by 
squirrels  for  years.  There  are  roughly  1300 
different  kinds  of  squirrels.  The  word  squir- 
rel comes  from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"shadow  tail."  A  squirrel's  tail  serves  many 
purposes.  A  tail  will  ease  falls  if  a  squirrel 
falls  down.  Squirrels  use  their  tails  as 
shields  when  fighting.  They  also  use  them 
as  unbrellas  when  it  rains,  as  a  blanket 
when  it's  cold,  and  when  balancing  on  high 
tree  tops.  Squirrels  live  in  all  parts  of  the 


world.  They  can  adapt  very  easily.  Some 
squirrels  live  in  hollow  logs  and  treetops. 
Others  live  in  burrows  under  the  ground. 
Squirrels  build  nests  of  trees  or  leaves.  The 
offspring  are  born  in  the  spring  or  the 
summer.  There  are  2-6  squirrels  in  a  litter. 
The  young  ones  stay  in  the  nest  for  up  to  7 
weeks.  Squirrels  are  blind  and  hairless  when 
first  born.  At  10  weeks  they  are  completely 
weaned.  At  5  or  6  months  the  squirrels  are 
on  their  own.  The  mother  will  leave  the 
nest  for  them  and  build  another  one  for 
herself. 

Some  squirrels  can  be  3  inches  to  more 
than  on  foot  long.  The  tail  can  be  just  as 
big.  The  color  of  a  squirrel  can  vary  from 
black,  reddish-brown,  to  gray.  A  squirrel's 
diet  consists  mostly  of  nuts,  fruits,  berries, 
and  wild  honey,  but  they  will  eat  anything. 
They  will  eat  pine  seeds,  even  pine  cones, 
fungi,  tree  buds,  bark,  birds,  and  eggs. 

Squirrels  can  be  classified  into  two  differ- 
ent groups,  ground  squirrels  and  tree  squir- 
rels. The  squirrel  is  usually  diurnal,  but 
some  are  nocturnal.  A  diurnal  (daytime) 
squirrel's  main  enemies  are  the  weasels  and 
hawks.  A  nocturnal  (nightime)  squirrel's 
main  enemy  is  the  owl.# 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER,  Mr,  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

This  report  was  prepared  consistent 
with  standard  scorekeeping  conven- 
tions. This  report  also  serves  as  the 
scorekeeping  report  for  the  purposes 
of  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act, 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.5  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  over  the  budget  resolution  by 
$4  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $5.2  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $114.6  bil- 
lion, $14.6  billion  above  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1990  of  $100  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  1990. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  is  cur- 
rent through  February  23.  1990.  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues are  consistent  with  the  technical  and 
economic  assumptions  of  the  1990  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  Budget  (H,  Con.  Res. 
106).  This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  the 
1986  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 


Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  22. 
1990.  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  curent  level  of  spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer, 

Director. 
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Corp..  the  Tennessee  Resource  Valley 
on  Regional  Economic  Development, 
and  the  Tennessee  Technology  Corri- 
dor. In  my  opinion,  its  because  of 
people  like  Gene  Joyce  that  the 
United  States  has  a  bright  future  in 
technolog.\  development  and  a  contin- 
ued role  as  the  world's  scientific 
leader. 

Although  Gene  may  never  slow  his 
pace  and  enjoy  the  leisurely  retire- 
ment he  deserves,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  let  him  know  how- 
grateful  his  fellow  Tennesseans  are  for 
his  faithful  efforts  on  behalf  of  Oak 
Ridge  and  the  entire  State.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  JOYCE.  OAK 
RIDGE.  TN 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Gene 
Joyce  of  Oak  Ridge,  TN.  who  recently 
retired  from  the  law  firm  he  joined 
nearly  40  years  ago.  Of  course,  it's 
hard  for  those  who  know  Gene  to 
imagine  that  he'll  ever  really  retire. 
Even  after  official  retirement,  his  in- 
volvement in  the  business  and  political 
life  of  Oak  Ridge  continues  to  be  as  ef- 
fective and  widespread  as  ever.  Gene's 
merely  doing  what  he's  done  so  well 
for  half  a  century— making  a  differ- 
ence. 

Since  coming  to  work  for  Tennessee 
Eastman  during  World  War  II,  Gene 
Joyce  has  been  a  vital  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Oak  Ridge  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  premier  scientific  research 
centers.  Prom  serving  as  Oak  Ridge's 
first  city  attorney  to  helping  start  the 
city's  first  bank.  Gene  has  been  a  key 
force  behind  Oak  Ridges  success. 
Among  the  many  organizations  Gene 
has  helped  develop  or  lead  are  the 
Roane./ Anderson  Economic  Council. 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Research 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  MOSKOS- 
RELIGION  JOURNALIST  OF 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  Tennessee 
Association  of  Churches  in  commend- 
ing editor.  Harry  Moskos  and  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  for  'its  imag- 
inative venture  in  reporting  religion.  " 

Harry  Moskos  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Tennessee  Association  of 
Churches  as  its  Religion  Journalist  of 
the  Year'  during  the  association's 
40th  annual  general  assembly  in  Nash- 
ville. 

The  association  singled  out  Mr. 
Moskos  and  the  News-Sentinel  for 
moving  to  expand  the  print  space  de- 
voted to  coverage  of  religious  news  and 

Family  and  Re- 
ligion." 

Mr.  Moskos.  is  an  Archon  of  the  Ec- 
umenical Patriarchate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  an  active 
member  of  St.  George  Church  in 
Knoxville. 

Before  joining  the  News-Sentinel, 
Mr.  Moskos  was  executive  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Herald  Press.  He  had  also 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune,  and  as  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press,  Honolulu 
bureau. 

Mr.  Moskos  is  regarded  by  his  peers 
as  both  a  thorough  and  fair  journalist. 
Under  his  stewardship,  as  editor  of  the 
News-Sentinel,  he  continues  to  be  both 
insightful  and  innovative  in  his  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  paper  reflects  the 
views  and  concerns  of  the  Knoxville 
community. 

Clearly,  Harry  Moskos'  dedication  to 
the  community,  as  well  as  his  commit- 
ment to  the  values  of  faith  and  family, 
make  him  a  most  worthy  recipient  of 
this  award,  and  I  congratulate  him 
and  the  staff  of  the  News-Sentinel. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Orthodox  Observer  recognizing 
this  honor  be  inserted  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Orthodox  Observer,  December 
20.  1989] 

Harry  Moskos  Named  Religion  Journalist 
OF  THE  'Vear 

Knoxville.  Tenn.— The  Tennessee  Asso- 
ciation of  Churches  recently  honored  Harry 
Moskos.  editor  of  The  News-Senlinel.  as  its 
Religion  Journalist  of  the  Year.  His  newspa- 
per was  singled  out  for  its  "imaginative  ven- 
ture in  reporting  religion." 

The  association  noted  that  The  News-Sen- 
tinel doubled  the  space  given  to  religious 
news  and  renamed  the  section  Family  &  Re- 
ligion. 

Moskos.  an  Archon  of  the  Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarchate, accepted  the  award  at  the  asso- 
ciations  40th  annual  General  Assembly  in 
Nashville. 

Before  joining  the  Knoxvillle  daily. 
Moskos  served  as  executive  editor  of  the  El 
Paso  Herald  Post.  Previously,  he  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune 
and  also  was  a  former  chief  of  the  Associat- 
ed Press'  Honolulu  bureau. 

While  in  Hawaii,  Moskos  helped  organize 
Sts.  Conslantine  and  Helen  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  He  also  played  a  key  role  in  orga- 
nizing St.  Nicholas  Church  in  El  Paso.  He  is 
currently  an  active  member  of  St.  George 
Church  in  Knoxville. 

Moskos  is  a  former  member  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan  Council  and  has  served  on  the 
Denver  and  Atlanta  diocesan  councils.* 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  USE  OF  HART 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
ATRIUM 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  249  author- 
izing the  use  of  the  Hart  Atrium  on 
March  5,  1990.  for  a  performance  by 
the  Western  Kentucky  University 
Choir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  authorizing  the 
use  of  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Atrium  on  March  5,  1990.  for  a  performance 
by  the  Western  Kentucky  University  Choir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  249)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  249 
Resolved.  That  the  Western  Kentucky 
University  Choir  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Senator  Ford  is  authorized  to  use  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  Atrium  on  March  5, 
1990  for  a  musical  performance  beginning  at 
approximately  12:30  p.m.  and  ending  at  1:00 
p.m. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE-HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  87 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, February  28,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  rollcall  vote,  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately,  without  any  in- 
tervening action  or  debate,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 87,  concerning  Iranian  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baha'is,  provided  the  reso- 
lution has  been  received  by  the 
Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
there  be  no  time  for  debate  on  the  res- 
olution; that  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions be  in  order  except  a  motion  to  re- 
consider and  table;  that  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately  to  vote  on  the 
resolution:  and  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  statements  in  the 
Record  relating  to  the  resolution  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  now  be  in  order  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
doing  this,  but  I  did  not  know  about 
this  particular  request  myself,  and 
therefore  I  am  constrained  to  object. 
Perhaps  by  morning  we  can  work  it 
out. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Republi- 
can leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  noted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  No.  608,  Erich  W.  Brett- 
hauer,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

Calendar  No.  609,  Jacqueline  L.  Phil- 
lips, to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission: 

Calendar  No.  610,  Hilda  Gay  Legg,  to 
be  Alternate  Federal  Cochairman  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc,  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action  and  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Erich  W.  Bretthauer.  of  Nevada,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Jacqueline  L.  Phillips,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Hilda  Gay  Legg.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TREATY  DOCUMENT 
101-13 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  &s  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Democratic  and  Pop- 
ular Republic  of  Algeria  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  101-13).  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of 
Algeria  signed  at  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1989.  I  am  also  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  convention. 

The  signing  of  this  convention  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  process  of  en- 
hancing and  broadening  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Algeria.  There  currently  does  not  exist 
a  bilateral  agreement  on  consular  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The 
convention  sets  forth  clear  obligations 
with  respect  to  matters  such  as  notifi- 
cation of  consular  officers  of  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  nationals  of 
their  country  and  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  nationals  of 
their  country. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Algeria  have  a  tradition  of  friendship 
and  cooperation.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity through  this  consular  conven- 
tion to  promote  the  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  I  recommend 
the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration   to  the  convention   and 


give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  February  27,  1990. 


MEASURE  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR-H.R.  3910 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3910 
providing  for  a  national  assessment  of 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  be  placed  on  the  calendar  when 
received  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRESENTATION  BY  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Mitchell.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  a  pending  case  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  251)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  Metro  Broadcasting.  Inc.  v.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  considering  this 
term  several  challenges  to  a  policy  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Conmiis- 
sion  to  promote  ownership  by  minori- 
ties and  women  of  television  and  radio 
stations.  Among  the  questions  being 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
whether  the  Congress  acted  constitu- 
tionally in  enacting  legislation,  most 
recently  as  part  of  the  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  that  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to 
continue  to  implement  its  affirmative 
action  policy. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  two 
needs  in  legislating  in  this  area  during 
the  last  decade.  One  need,  as  recog- 
nized by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  in  1982,  is  to  overcome  "the 
effects  of  past  inequities  stemming 
from  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination 
[that]  have  resulted  in  a  severe  under- 
representation  of  minorities  in  the 
media  of  mass  communications."  H.R. 
Rept.  No.  765.  97th  Cong.,  2d  Sess,  43 
(1982).  The  other,  as  articulated  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria-. 
tions  in  1987,  is  to  promote  diversity  in 
station  ownership  in  order  to  promote, 
in  turn,  "diversity  of  programming 
and  Improved  service  to  minority  and 
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women  audiences."  S.  Rept.  No.   182, 
100th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  76  (1987). 

While  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  defending  its  policy  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  filed  a  brief  for  the 
United  States  as  amicus  curiae  in  one 
of  the  pending  cases.  Metro  Broadcast- 
ing. Inc..  versus  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  joins  the  pe- 
titioner in  challenging  the  Commis 
sion's  policy.  Under  the  aspect  of  the 
policy  that  is  directly  involved  in  this 
case,  the  FCC.  in  evaluating  applica- 
tions for  licenses,  gives  credit  to  mi- 
nority and  female  ownership  in  addi- 
tion to  other  attributes  of  applicants 
such  as  broadcasting  experience. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  as  the 
court  of  appeals  did  in  the  opinion 
that  is  under  review  in  this  case. 
Winter  Park  Communications.  Inc.  v. 
FCC.  873  F.  2d  347.  354-55  (D.C.  Cir. 
1989).  that  the  Commission's  policy  is 
a  flexible  one  that  does  not  involve 
any  quotas  or  fixed  targets,  and  that 
the  policy  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Congress,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
recognizes  to  possess  particular  compe- 
tence and  authority  to  enforce  the 
Constitution's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection. 

The  following  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  file 
a  brief  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  as 
amicus  curiae  in  support  of  the  Com- 
mission's policy  and  the  actions  thai 
the  Congress  has  taken  to  ratify  the 
policy  and  to  require  its  continuation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  251)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  and  its  preamble  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  251 

Whereas,  in  Metro  Broadcasting.  Inc..  v 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  et  al.. 
No.  89-453.  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  Stales,  the  petitioner  has  pre- 
sented for  review  a  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  provision  of  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1990.  Pub.  L.  No.  101  162.  103  Stat.  988. 
1020.  and  related  measures  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  minority  and  women  ownership  of  broad- 
casting licenses. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
288e<ai;  706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C. 
§§288bic).  and  2881(a)(1988),  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any 
legal  action  in  which  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Congre.ss  under  the  Constitution 
are  placed  in  issue:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  Metro  Broadcasting, 
Inc.  V.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, et  al.,  in  support  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  provisions  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  Senate,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1990.  Pub.  L.  No.  10M62.  103  Stat.  988. 
1020.  and  related  measures  that  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  to  promote  the  expansion 
of  minority  and  women  ownership  of  broad- 
casting licenses. 


MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1266 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  1266  to  S.  1430  just  agreed  to  be 
modified  to  reflect  the  change  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECES  UNTIL   10:30  .^.M.:  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  as 
it  now  almost  has,  it  stand  in  recess 
until    10:30    a.m.    tomorrow   morning, 


Wednesday,  February  28,  and  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leaders  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  until 
11  a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  at  11  a,m.,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1430,  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1989.  Rollcall  votes  can 
be  expected  early  and  continuing 
throughout  Wednesday's  session. 


RECESSS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  Republican  leader  has  no  further 
business.  If  there  is  no  other  Senator 
seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  under  the  previous  order  until 
10:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:56  p.m.  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1990,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  27,  1990: 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

JACQUEUNE  U  PHILLIPS.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE 
FEDERAL  COCHAIRMAN  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  RE 
GIONAL  COMMISSION 

HILDA  GAY  LEGO.  OF  KENTUCKY.  TO  BE  ALTER 
NATE  FEDERAL  COCHAIRMAN  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

ERICH  W  BRETTHAUER,  OF  NEVADA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
ROOT  CAUSES  OF  THE  PROB- 
LEMS IN  KOSOVO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports have  told  the  Amencan  people  about 
the  bloodshed  in  Kosovo  and  the  tragic  histo- 
ry of  that  province.  Over  30  innocent  protest- 
ers were  killed  in  past  weeks,  and  hundreds 
detained  for  peacefully  demanding  an  end  to 
martial  law  in  that  province  and  the  release  of 
ethnic  Albanian  p>olitical  prisoners.  Like  mil- 
lions of  other  Eastern  Europeans  who  fought 
for  change  in  their  countries,  ethnic  Albanian 
demonstrators  are  asking  that  Yugoslavia  be 
Ofjened  up  to  the  winds  of  freedom  that  could 
bring  welcome  change  in  that  country.  All 
problems  have  a  root  cause.  The  lack  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  respect  for  human 
rights  are  the  root  causes  of  the  cnsis  in 
Kosovo.  It  is  time  for  Yugoslav  officials  to 
quickly  address  the  causes  of  the  violence  in 
that  province. 

The  Albanians  in  Kosovo  want  free  elec- 
tions, respect  for  basic  liberties,  political  plu- 
ralism, and  the  restoration  of  the  autonomy 
that  the  province  of  Kosovo  enjoyed  until  It 
was  recently  taken  away  at  the  insistence  of 
the  President  of  Serbia,  Slobodan  Milosevic. 
He  Is  a  rabid  Serbian  nationalist  who  is  deter- 
mined to  reassert  Serbian  control  of  that 
country.  His  policies  are  driving  Yugoslavia  to 
the  brink  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  Milosevic  is  also  wedded  to  the  Idea  of 
a  one  parly  state  for  Yugoslavia  and  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia In  the  driver's  seat.  He  should  wake  up 
and  realize  that  his  blind  pursuit  of  these 
short-sighted  goals  Is  running  against  the  tide 
of  change  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  time  for  him 
to  follow  the  lead  of  other  Eastern  European 
nations  and  strongly  supp)ort  the  Introduction 
of  political  pluralism,  market  economics,  jus- 
tice, and  respect  for  basic  freedoms  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  have  been  closely  monitoring  the  crisis  in 
Kosovo  and  want  to  share  with  other  Mem- 
bers a  thoughtful  article  from  the  French 
newspaper,  "Le  Monde  Diplomatique, "  which 
carefully  documents  the  terrible  human  nghts 
abuses  directed  against  the  ethnic  Albanian 
community  In  Kosovo.  Our  European  friends 
share  our  concerns  about  recent  tragic  events 
in  that  province.  After  reading  this  article,  It 
becomes  evident  that  the  protesters  In 
Kosovo  aie  voicing  legitimate  complaints 
about  the  absence  of  basic  freedoms,  and  jus- 
tice and  the  threats  of  Serbian  nationalism 
that  could  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Yugoslav- 
ia. It  Is  time  for  Yugoslavia  to  join  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  made   1989  a  new 


dawn  of  freedom  in  those  once  closed  soci- 
eties. 

I  commend  the  following  article  concerning 
Kosovo  by  Mr.  Antoine  Garapon,  a  magistrate 
and  a  member  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Human  Rights,  to  my  colleagues  and  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Petraltis  of  CRS  for  this  transla- 
tion of  the  original  article. 

The  article  follows; 
[Source:  Le  Monde  Diplomatique.  November 

1989] 
Serious    Attacks    on    Human    Rights    in 

Yugoslavia— "The  Differ£ntiated  Ones.  ' 

Albanians  of  the  Kosovo  Province 

'An  explosive  situation  prevails  in  Kosovo, 
a  province  in  the  Serbian  Republic  (Yugo- 
slavia) mainly  populated  by  Albanians. 
Grappling  with  the  reappearance  of  nation- 
alism, threatened  with  breaking  up,  has  the 
Yugoslav  Federation  no  other  means  to  save 
itself  than  to  encourage  attacks  on  human 
rights?  Since  the  proclamation  of  the  state 
of  siege  by  the  Belgrade  authorities  last 
February,  the  local  leaders  have  been  ex- 
panding   their    repression    which    is   called 

differentiation.") 

(By  Antoine  Garapon)  ' 

An  atmosphere  of  fear  reigns  in  Kosovo. 
Several  individuals  refused  to  meet  the  dele- 
gation of  the  International  Federation  of 
Human  Rights  coming  to  investigate  on  the 
spot.^  The  provincial  authorities,  especially 
Mr.  Vejsel  Latifi.  Minister  of  Justice,  have 
rejected  its  request  to  visit  the  prison  where 
Mr.  Azem  Vllasi.  former  secretary  of  the 
League  of  Communists,  as  well  as  other  po- 
litical detainees  are  jailed,  including  the 
young  Hartmona,  sentenced  to  two  and  a 
half  years  in  prison  for  having  "crossed  '  a 
demonstration  accompanied  by  a  girl  friend. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  able  to  collect  eye- 
witness testimonies  thanks,  especially,  to 
the  help  of  a  Catholic  priest:  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  Muslim,  but  often  athe- 
ist, and  our  interlocutors  were  unanimous  in 
admitting  that  the  tensions  have  no  reli- 
gious undertones. 

After  several  miles  of  a  dirt  road,  about  35 
miles  from  Pristina,  the  capital  of  Kosovo, 
we  were  welcomed  at  a  very  modest  farm.  "I 
was  a  judge  in  Klina."  All  Poniqi,  35.  ex- 
plains to  us.  "when  on  December  6.  1985  in 
the  morning,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
work.  I  was  arrested  by  policemen  in  civilian 
dress,  and  taken  to  the  commissariat  where 
I  was  savagely  beaten.  I  fainted  at  11  a.m. 
and  a  physician  came  to  examine  me.  Prom 
1:00  to  8:00  p.m.  they  stopped  beating  me. 
but  from  8:00  p.m.  until  5:00  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  two  policemen  continued  to  beat 
me,  threatening  to  jail  my  wife  and  my 
brothers;  during  all  this  time  I  had  to  stay 
in  a  standing  position,  hands  against  the 


'  Magistrate,  member  of  the  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Human  Rights. 

'  The  mission  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Human  Rights  [IFHRl  stayed  in  Kosovo  from  Sep- 
temt>er  24  to  29.  1989.  It  was  comprised  of  Louise 
Christian.  Attorney  of  the  London  Bar.  Salih 
Kabasl.  profe.ssor.  member  of  the  Slovenian  Com 
mitlee  of  Human  Rights,  and  Mr  Antoine  Gara- 
pon. 


wall.  Finally,  I  had  to  "confess"  that  I  had 
crossed  into  Albania— which  was  impossible 
that  winter  due  to  snow  and  bad  weather — 
and  that  I  had  met  politicians:  not  knowing 
the  names,  I  had  to  give  those  of  singers. 

"The  torturing  was  very  cruel:  I  urinated 
blood  for  10  days,  and  I  caught  pleurisy  due 
to  cold  water  being  poured  on  my  face  and 
body  to  revive  me.  Moreover,  a  physician 
came  to  give  me  injections.  The  torturing 
lasted  two  and  a  half  months:  I  was  interro- 
gated from  6:00  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m.  every 
day.  Afterwards  the  policemen  took  me  to  a 
psychologist  who  asked  me  stupid  questions 
such  as  knowing  which  was  heavier,  one 
kilogram  of  feathers  or  one  kilogram  of 
lead,  or  which  were  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Yugoslavia. 

"I  was  sentenced  to  seven  Eind  a  half  years 
in  prison  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  pun- 
ishment was  reduced  to  a  three-year  term 
after  an  appeal.  I  have  been  out  of  prison 
for  the  last  two  years  and  I  had  to  leave  for 
the  countryside:  I  no  longer  have  the  right 
to  be  hired,  the  same  applies  to  my  wife, 
who  was  a  teacher.  My  passport  was  taken 
away.  But  I  am  an  intellectual:  I  don't  know 
how  to  work  the  land.  and.  since  the  tor- 
tures. I  don't  have  a  lot  of  strength;  from 
time  to  time  I  get  dizzy  and  even  have  hallu- 
cinations. 

"In  my  opinion,  all  this  happened  because 
my  brother  really  went  to  Albania.  He 
thought  he  would  complete  his  studies 
easier  over  there.  He  has  been  arrested  and 
is  serving  his  five  and  a  half  year  prison  sen- 
tence in  Croatia," 

Mr.  Mustaf  Krasnici's  story  is  nearly  iden- 
tical: he  was  arrested  with  his  father  on  the 
day  of  his  wedding,  during  the  reception.  He 
was  accused  of  possession  of  a  t>ook  pub- 
lished in  Albania  and  containing  all  the  clip- 
pings from  the  international  press  pertain- 
ing to  the  1981  event.s  in  Kosovo.  Both  of 
them  were  tortured,  above  all  the  father,  68, 
a  former  underground  fighter  who  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  They 
complain  that  needles  were  stuck  under 
their  fingernails.  He  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  jail,  his  father  to  two  and  half 
years:  the  latter  contracted  tul)erculosis 
from  which  he  died  just  after  he  had  l>een 
released.  He  was  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  wife  during  his  detention. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Mustaf  Krasnici.  who  is 
in  his  third  year  of  sociology  studies,  works 
on  a  farm:  his  passport  was  also  taken  from 
him.  as  well  as  from  all  his  cousins,  and  he 
is  under  house  arrest  in  his  village  which  he 
is  not  allowed  to  leave.  He  is  "differentiat- 
ed." 

I'he  "differentiation"  is  quite  an  official 
procedure  which  enables  the  League  of  the 
Communists  to  declare  an  idea  as  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and,  thus,  to 
ostracize  any  person  who  adheres  to  it  by 
depriving  him  of  his  employment  (the  Com- 
munist Party  still  is  Issuing  certificates  of 
good  ideological  political  standing  which  are 
indisptensable  for  getting  a  job!),  by  banning 
the  publication  of  his  works,  and  from  be- 
queathing him  property,  etc.  It  then  t)e- 
comes  dangerous  to  visit  a  "differentiated" 
individual,  and.  for  instance,  to  attend  a  fu- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ner&l  of  one  of  his  family.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  loss  of  all  civil  rights. 

It  was  by  pure  coincidence  that  we  met 
Dr.  X  •  •  •  (he  would  not  like  to  have  his 
name  published)  the  day  he  received  a  letter 
informing  him,  without  motivation,  that  he 
is  excluded  from  the  League  of  the  Comm.u 
nists.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  'differentia 
tion"  generally  begins.  The  physician  is  the 
object  of  strong  pressures  since  he  has 
signed  the  famous  appeal  which  £tsked  noth 
ing  more  than  to  preserve  the  1974  Const! 
tution.  Representatives  of  the  Party  came 
to  his  office  to  intimidate  him  and  ask  him 
to  leave.  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  live 
here."  he  said  accompanying  us.  I'm  aware 
that  I'll  have  to  leave  one  day:  they  want  to 
prevent  me  from  talking,  but  they  will  never 
be  able  to  blind  me,  to  prevent  me  from  un- 
derstanding what  is  happening;  my  scalpel 
does  not  differentiate  between  Serbians  and 
Albanians." 

X  •  •  *  is  a  university  professor,  he  lec- 
tures entirely  in  the  foreign  language  which 
he  teaches.  Serbian  students— only  three  of 
them— have  refused  to  attend  his  lectures 
and  have  demanded— and  obtained  — teach 
ing  in  the  same  foreign  language,  but  given 
by  a  Serbian. 

This  differentiation  has  caused  unemploy 
ment  and  alienated  hundreds  of  Albanian 
intellectuals  for  eight  years,  but  it  has  not 
affected  any  Serbian. 

In  March  1989,  on  the  eve  of  the  constiiii 
tional  amendment  restrictmg  the  autonomy 
of  the  region,  the  police  jailed  without  due 
process  several  hundred  economic  cadres,  in 
fluential    personalities,    even— to    a    lesser 
degree— intellectuals.   This  procedure,   irre- 
proachable from  a  strictly  formal  view,  be- 
cause the  law  allows  assigning  special  re.si 
dence  to  whomsoever  tries  to  trouble  law 
and  order  (without  specifying  that  it  is  the 
question  of  imprisonment),  is  called     isola- 
tion." 

Mr.  Rexhep  Iberdemaj  reporus  that  the 
police  came  at  3:00  a.m.,  heavily  armed,  to 
arrest  him  and  to  take  him  to  the  Pec  com 
missariat.  Then  he  was  taken  by  bus  with 
other  individuals  to  the  Leskovac  prison. 
where  they  were  mistreated,  some  of  them 
were  even  tortured. 

"At  the  entrance,  a  prison  guard  was  sit 
ting  at  a  table  with  a  physician,  at  least  a 
man  with  a  white  jacket  with  a  stethoscope 
around  his  neck  who  asked  questions  about 
our  health.  When  I  said  that  I  had  heart 
trouble,  they  left  me  with  a  shirt  and  I  was 
beaten  less  than  the  others.  What  was  the 
most  difficult  to  bear  was  to  listen  to  the 
screams  of  my  friends  who  were  being  tor 
tured.  Has  anybody  died?  I  cannot  say  this: 
but  what  is  certain  Is  that  ambulances  came 
several  times.  I  helped  a  comrade  who 
passed  out  several  times  during  the  night 
and  who  was  vomiting.  "  (Here  we  recognize 
certain  modesty  of  tortured  persons,  always 
preferring  to  speak  about  the  suffering  of 
others  instead  of  their  own). 

"The  next  morning  they  gave  me  a  docu- 
ment by  virtue  of  which  I  was  isolated:  "The 
aforementioned  person  is  capable  of  uniting 
other  individuals  and  leading  them  where 
he  wants. 

"In  fact  the  police  have  never  forgiven  me 
for  employing  a  former  law  professor  m  my 
cafe  who  had  been  "differentiated  "  and  who 
was  unemployed.  I  did  this  for  humanitari- 
an reasons  to  help  him  to  regain  his  social 
security  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 

"Since  my  release  tfrom  prison],  they 
have  taken  away  my  passport.  I  cannot  have 
more  contacts  with  my  brothers  w^ho  work 
abroad:  one  of  them  (iid  not  dare  to  come 
here  to  the  funeral  of  my  parents." 
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His  story  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  in 
the  pub  of  two  policemen  in  plain  clothes 
who  followed  us  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  Our  witne.ss  leaves  us  informing  us  of 
his  fears  of  being  taken  to  the  commissariat 
in  the  evening.  •  •  • 

Mr.  Anton  Kollaj,  from  village  of  Zilaku- 
qan.  and  Mr  Ramadan  Murtez  Kraniqi 
from  the  village  of  Zajmi,  were  isolated  for 
86  days  for  opposing  the  renaming  of  an  Al- 
banian .school  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
Josef  Broz  Tito 

In  the  same  way  as  the  authorities  "differ- 
entiate" and  isolate  di.ssidents,  it  seems  as  if 
Kosovo  are  differentiated"  from  the  rest  of 
the  Yugoslav  Federation  and  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  violations  of 
human  rights  have  reached,  hidden  from 
the  public  international  opinion,  an  extent 
and  gravity  with  no  equal  In  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Romania.  Until  now,  no  as- 
sessment has  been  made,  no  report  present- 
ed: Becau.se,  ■  Mr  Ibrahim  Rugova,  chair- 
man of  the  Writers'  Association,  explains  to 
us.  people  from  here  have  acquired  a 
phobia  of  any  document,  such  terrible  pen- 
alties have  been  imposed  for  keeping  at 
home  a  simple  text,  a  list,  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping, etc." 

Even  as  admitted  by  the  regional  authori- 
ties, from  1981  to  1988.  584.373  Kosovars  of 
Albanian  origin  were  summoned  by  the 
police  for  various  reasons  ifrom  simple  ques- 
tioning to  imprisonment)  or  one  third  of  the 
Albanian  population  of  the  region,  and 
71.000  were  subjected  to  penal  trials.  The 
repression  of  the  March  1989  riots  officially 
caused  27  deaths  The  organizations  of  the 
defense  of  human  rights  from  Kosovo  in 
exile  established  a  list  of  .58  names. 

Everything  that  is  reported  here  reminds 
us  of  the  most  archaic  Stalinism,  the  most 
primitive;  and  this  is  happening  in  1989.  at 
the  time  of  perestroika.  1.500  kilometers 
from  Pans,  m  a  country  like  Yugoslavia, 
about  which  we  thought  that  it  had  banned 
such  methods  before  the  other  Socialist 
countries. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  KOSOVO  REGION 
1913-89 

1913:  The  Ko.sovo  region  is  integrated  into 
Serbia  following  the  Balkan  wars.  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  new  Yugoslav  State  in 
1918. 

1974:  The  new  Yugoslav  Con.stitution.  The 
Kosovo  region  enjoys  the  status  of  an  au- 
tonomous region  within  the  Serbian  Repub- 
lic, with  its  own  assembly  and  government. 

1980:  Death  of  Tito. 

Spring  1981  Tens  of  thousands  of  Albani- 
ans of  Kusovo  demand  the  status  of  Repub- 
lic. Bloody  repre.ssion. 

Summer  of  1988:  Demonstrations  in 
Serbia  under  the  slogan,  Kosovo  belongs  to 
usi" 

November  1988:  The  Kosovo  Albanians  go 
to  the  streets  to  support  their  leaders  dis- 
missed by  the  central  government. 

February  1989:  General  strike.  February 
23,  Belgrade  imposes  the  state  of  siege  on 
the  region. 

March  1989:  The  Kosovo  Parliament  rati- 
fies a  provision  of  the  1974  Constitution  de- 
cided in  Belgrade  which  cancels  a  number  of 
regional  prerogatives.  At  the  end  of  March: 
new  riots  violently  suppressed.  Twenty-nine 
dead,  according  to  the  official  version. 

'Translated  by  C.  Petraitis.  CRS— Lan- 
guage Services.  February  5.  1990) 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  RUDES 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  citizen,  George  Rudes. 
He  is  a  dynamic  community  leader  and  a  vi- 
sionary philanthropist.  He  has  the  high  honor 
of  being  the  recipient  of  this  year's  Jerusalem 
Award  for  his  passionate  commitment  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

George  Rudes  has  been  a  community  activ- 
ist for  many  years.  He  was  the  youngest 
memtjer  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  a  founding 
member  of  B'nai  B'nth.  At  the  age  of  30.  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Men's  Club. 

Currently.  George  is  a  key  activist  in  a 
number  of  important  organizations.  He  is  a 
board  member  of  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  [AIPAC].  As  a  member  of 
the  Pnme  Minister's  Club  of  Israel  Bonds,  he 
plays  a  major  role  In  protecting  the  welfare  of 
the  Jewish  State.  Through  his  work  at  City  of 
Hope,  research  is  being  conducted  into  life- 
threatening  Illnesses  and  his  commitment  to 
AIDS  Project  Los  Angeles  [APLA]  in  helping 
secure  resources  to  battle  the  fatal  disease 
and  provide  vital  services  for  Its  victlTis. 

George  is  president  of  Saint  Germain,  a 
highly  successful  contemporary  sportswear 
firm  that  he  founded  in  1978.  He  is  married  to 
Maria  Teresa  and  they  have  three  children- 
Leslie.  Lisa,  and  Kenneth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  George  Rudes — a  dedicat- 
ed leader  and  activist  whose  vision  and  com- 
mitment inspires  us  all. 


NEW  DEVICE  LIKELY  TO  PARE 
NEED  FOR  ANIMAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  Include 
in  today's  Record  an  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 4,  1989,  Issue  of  HealthWeek.  The  article 
talks  about  a  new  device,  the  biosensor, 
which  can  measure  a  cell's  biochemical  re- 
sponse to  a  new  drug  or  chemical  and  con- 
verts that  measure  Into  an  electrical  signal.  As 
a  long-time  supporter  of  legislation  to  ensure 
the  humane  treatment  of  research  animals,  I 
am  very  excited  about  this  new  device  be- 
cause Its  application  may  do  away  with  such 
cruel  practices  as  the  LD-50  test  and  the 
Draize  test.  Congratulations  to  Molecular  De- 
vices Corporation  for  coming  up  with  this 
product. 

[Prom  HealthWeek.  Dec.  4,  1989] 

New  Device  Likely  to  Pare  Need  for 

Animal  Research 

(By  Karen  South  wick) 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.— Futuristic  technolo- 
gy that  merges  living  cells  and  silicon  chips 
may  one  day  alleviate  that  scourge  of  scien- 
tific research— animal  testing. 


Instead  of  measuring  the  safety  of  an 
ointment  by  rubbing  it  into  rabbits'  eyes  or 
the  toxicity  of  a  drug  by  determining  how- 
much  will  kill  half  of  a  group  of  mice,  re- 
searchers could  turn  to  biosensors— light-ac- 
tivated devices  that  detect  metabolic 
changes  in  cells  exposed  to  chemicals. 

FINGERTIP  SIZE 

About  the  size  of  a  fingertip,  a  biosensor 
screens  a  small  number  of  cells  extracted 
from  an  animal  or  a  person.  The  sensor 
measures  the  cells  biochemical  response  to 
a  new  drug  or  chemical  and  converts  that 
measurement  into  an  electrical  signal. 

Biosensors  are  at  least  a  year  away  from 
widespread  marketing,  but  early  results 
from  a  product  made  by  Molecular  Devices 
Corp..  a  6-year-old  private  company  here,  in- 
dicate a  host  of  potential  applications  rang- 
ing from  chemical  testing  to  medical  moni- 
toring. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  the  giant  house- 
hold products  and  health  care  concern  in 
Cincinnati,  is  trying  out  Molecular  Devices" 
biosensor  to  assess  how  much  new  sub- 
stances might  irritate  the  skin  or  body. 

"We  think  it's  a  revolutionary  method  [of 
testing]  and  has  excellent  potential."  said 
P&G  spokeswoman  Linda  Ulrey.  The  com- 
pany has  just  begun  comparing  findings  of 
the  biosensor  with  traditional  animal  test- 
ing and  expects  that  process  to  last  about  a 
year. 

Cancer  researchers  at  Stanford  University 
in  Stanford.  Calif.,  have  used  a  biosensor  to 
identify  tumor  cells  resistant  to  chemother- 
apy. They  reported  their  results  in  the  Oct. 
13  issue  of  Science. 

"We  could  tell  in  a  few  hours  which  cells 
were  resistant  and  which  were  sensitive"  to 
the  cancer  drug,  said  Kevin  L.  Ross,  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  the  Stanford  School  of 
Medicine's  oncology  division.  He  said  doc- 
tors eventually  might  use  the  biosensor  to 
adjust  the  level  and  type  of  chemotherapy 
for  cancer  patients. 

DRUG-SAFETY  APPLICATIONS 

Ross  also  saw  the  possibility  of  replacing 
some  animals  with  biosensors  in  pharmaceu- 
tical toxicology  testing.  Early  trials  of  a 
drug's  safety  often  result  in  animal  deaths. 
Ross  said.  For  example,  the  LD50  test  deter- 
mines what  dose  of  a  drug  is  lethal  to  50 
percent  of  animals  receiving  it. 

By  using  biosensors  to  monitor  how  differ- 
ent types  of  cells— such  as  those  from  the 
kidney  or  liver— respond  to  a  drug,  "qualita- 
tively you  could  get  as  much  information  as 
from  the  Draize  [rabbit-eye]  test  or  the 
LD50."  he  said. 

Animal  rights  advocates  were  predictably 
pleased  with  an  alternative  to  animal  test- 
ing. 

WILL  PREVENT  MISERY 

"Anything  that  allows  you  to  use  human 
cells  [for  testing]  rather  than  animals  will 
save  animals  a  whole  lot  of  misery  and  give 
more  precise  results."  said  Dr.  Neal  Bar- 
nard, president  of  the  Washington-based 
Physicians  Committee  for  Responsible  Med- 
icine. 

However,  researchers  cautioned  that  bio- 
sensors won't  ever  totally  replace  animals. 

"Biosensors  can  do  certain  things  in  terms 
of  screening  a  drug  before  it's  tested  in  a 
living  animal."  said  Dr.  Michael  Debakey. 
chancellor  and  head  of  surgery  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  in  Houston.  'But  you've 
got  to  know  how  the  whole  body  responds  to 
the  drug  in  an  integrated  setting." 

Gillian  Humphries.  Molecular  Devices'  di- 
rector of  biological  sensor  development, 
agreed  that  biosensors  probably  will   find 
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their  greatest  use  in  early  drug  testing, 
when  animals  are  subject  to  the  most  acute 
and  painful  tests 

SEES  MARKET  MCHE 

Humphries  said  Molecular  Devices  sees 
drug  research  as  the  first  market  niche  for 
biosensors.  Next  year,  the  company  hopes 
to  line  up  drugmakers  willing  to  test  biosen- 
sors" ability  to  measure  the  toxicity  of  new 
products.  By  early  1991.  Molecular  Devices 
plans  to  market  biosensors  for  that  purpose. 

After  that.  Humphries  said,  the  company 
will  look  at  medical  applications,  including 
screening  tumors.  She  said  one  challenge 
for  the  company  will  be  simplifying  the 
complicated  technology  enough  for  routine 
use. 

Said  Jim  McCamant.  editor  of  the  Medical 
Technology  Stock  Letter  in  Berkeley.  Calif.: 
"There  is  no  question  that  biosensors  are  an 
interesting  tool  with  many  possible  uses. 
The  problem  is  deciding  which  ones  to  focus 
on." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CHANG-LIN 
TIEN 


THE  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
TREATMENT  CENTER 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  opening  of  a  new  detoxification  clinic  in 
Miami's  Little  Havana  area. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  [HRS]  has  granted  the 
South  Flonda  Treatment  Center  a  license  to 
administer  a  maintenance  and  detoxification 
program  for  heroin  and  other  opiate  addicts. 
This  private  clinic  will  open  on  Monday,  March 
5  and  will  be  a  fully  bilingual  center.  An  addi- 
tional function  of  the  center — In  coop)eration 
with  HRS— will  be  to  work  with  AIDS  patients. 
Those  who  voluntarily  inform  the  clinic  and 
authorize  Its  staff  to  do  so,  will  be  assisted 
through  the  AIDS/Overiay  with  Partner  Notifi- 
cation and  Education  Program.  This  program 
consists  of  general  helpful  information  and 
proper  referrals  for  treatment. 

In  recommending  the  awarding  of  the  li- 
cense to  the  center.  John  C.  Farie.  HRS's  dis- 
trict administrator  wrote:  "The  l(x;ation  of  this 
project  will  offer  the  Hispanic  community  an 
opportunity  to  receive  services  in  a  culturally 
competent  environment.  We  view  this  as  a 
major  opportunity  for  us  in  our  efforts  to  serv- 
ice Hispanics  with  drug  problems." 

The  center  uses  a  methadone  detoxification 
program.  This  treatment  has  been  successful 
in  clinics  In  Orlando  and  Cocoa.  The  medical 
director  will  be  Dr.  David  Moises;  the  presi- 
dent and  owner  Is  Mr.  Carlos  Ball-Llovera;  Mr. 
H6ctor  J.  P6rez  is  the  program  director;  and. 
Mr.  Eliseo  Riera-G6mez  is  the  clinic's  public 
affairs  coordinator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  center  is  committed  to  the 
eradication  of  drug  use  in  our  community.  I 
applaud  their  efforts  and  wish  them  much  suc- 
cess. They  are  helping  us  win  the  war  against 
drugs. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr  Speaker,  1  nse  today  to 
congratulate  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  fig- 
ures in  Amencan  education.  Dr.  Char>g-Lin 
Tien,  on  his  appointment  as  the  next  char>cel- 
lor  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Mr.  Tien  is  the  first  Asian-American  to  head  a 
major  research  university  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Tien,  a  naturalized  Amencan  citizen,  was 
born  in  1935  in  Wuhan,  China.  He  received 
his  undergraduate  degree  from  the  National 
Taiwan  University  in  1955,  and  in  1965,  came 
to  the  United  States  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  in  Kentucky.  He  went  on  to  earn 
a  doctorate  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1959 
from  Pnnceton  University. 

Dr.  Tien  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
field  of  education  in  California  and  across  the 
Nation.  He  has  wntten  and  edited  numerous 
books  and  articles  about  heat  transfer  and  in- 
frared radiation,  received  the  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award  at  Berkeley  in  1962,  was  a 
Guggenheim  fellow  in  1965,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neers since  1976.  Additionally,  last  year,  he 
was  named  "most  distinguished  Chinese 
scholar"  by  the  Society  of  Hong  Kong  Schol- 
ars, which  cited  his  "keen  sense  of  concern 
for  social  affairs  in  the  worid  and  in  China." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues 
and  all  Amencans  who  value  a  high  quality  of 
education  for  the  next  generation  of  Amen- 
cans, I  pay  honor  and  commend  Dr.  Chang- 
Lin  Tien  as  he  prepares  for  his  charKellorship 
for  the  University  of  California's  jarestigKXis 
Berkeley  campus. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  MILLER: 
FOSTERING  AN  APPETITE  FOR 
READING  AMONG  YOUTH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NE'W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  in  nsing  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Miller,  assistant  vice  pnncipal  of  tfte 
Longfellow  Sch<x5l,  PS  94,  in  the  Sunset  Part 
portion  of  my  distirct.  a  recent  recipient  of  tfie 
Congressional  Medal  of  Merit. 

Dr.  Miller  created  the  successful  and  re- 
warding Reading  Rainbow  Program,  which  has 
encouraged  his  students  to  txoaden  thetr  hon- 
zons  and  expand  their  krrawledge  through 
books.  The  results  of  this  program  have  been 
astonishing.  In  the  past  4  months.  Dr.  Miller's 
students  have  completed  reading  over  6,000 
books.  The  children  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram have  greatly  improved  their  reading  skills 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  becon>e  very 
proud  of  their  achievements.  I  have  persorully 
visited  the  school  to  see  Dr.  Miller  and  his  stu- 
dents at  work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  an 
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exemptary  program  worthy  of  recognition  na- 
tionwide. 

An  honors  graduate  of  both  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege and  Pace  University,  Dr  Miller  has  made 
a  strong  commitment  to  education  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career  He  has  gained 
recognition  from  his  school  for  supporting  the 
United  Nations'  efforts  of  implementing  a 
Worldwide  Children's  World's  Fair  in  Flushing 
Meadows,  Queens.  Dr.  Miller  has  also  served 
as  acting  principal  in  Brooklyn's  Distnct  15 
with  great  distinction  and  pnde 

Dr.  Miller's  endeavors  in  bettering  the  edu- 
cation of  his  students  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. He  has  been  honored  by  the  Doctorate 
Association  of  New  York  Educators,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Laurel  Wreath  Award,  and  cur- 
rently sits  on  their  board  of  trustees.  The  New 
York  City  Council,  the  New  York  State  Senate. 
and  the  New  York  Senate  Assembly  have  all 
recognized  his  forthright  attitude  in  creating  a 
better  public  education  system  for  the  children 
of  New  York 

Dr.  Miller  takes  pnde  in  serving  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  community  In  fact,  he  was  at 
one  time  Involved  with  the  youth  of  his  neigh- 
borhood by  becoming  a  baseball  and  soccer 
coach. 

Dr  Daniel  Miller  is  an  inspmng  individual, 
whose  career  has  reached  great  heights  I 
only  hope  he  will  continue  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  make  New  York's  educational 
system  a  model  nationwide  I  believe  he  is  an 
asset  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
and  to  the  communities  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  wish  him  much  success  in  the 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING  AND  LINDA 
RUBENSTEIN 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  outstanding  members  of  our 
community— Irving  and  Linda  Rubenstein 
They  are  being  honored  by  the  Valley  Torah 
High  School  for  their  dedication  to  Jewish 
eduation  and  the  community  at  large. 

Irving  Rubenstein  was  bom  in  Glasgow, 
Scotlarxj,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  at  the  age 
of  2.  He  is  a  highly  successful  entrepreneur 
and  businessman  and  with  his  brother,  Ralph, 
owns  and  operates  a  leading  marketing  con- 
sulting firm — Premier  Productions  and  Market- 
ing Inc. 

Both  Linda  and  Irving  are  actively  devoted 
to  the  task  of  developing  and  expanding 
Jewish  educatk)nal  opportunities.  Irving  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  Emek  Hebrew  Acade- 
my and  cochairman  of  the  academy's  building 
campaign.  He  is  also  an  active  board  member 
of  Valley  Torah  High  School  as  well  as  the 
Shaarey  Zedek  Synagogue  and  the  Western 
United  States  Orthodox  Congregations  of 
America.  He  is  a  generous  philanthropist  and 
has  been  horxxed  worldwide  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 

Linda  Rubenstein  is  also  a  community  activ- 
ist. She  is  a  past  president  of  Emek  Hebrew 
Academy  and  is  currently  vice  president  of 
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Emek's  PTA  and  the  Shaarey  Zedek  Sister- 
hood 

Linda  and  In/ing  are  the  proud  parents  of 
three  children — Rachel,  David,  and  Daniel. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  ask 
my  colleauges  to  )Oin  me  in  saluting  Linda  and 
Irving  Rubenstein — community  leaders  and 
role  models  for  us  all 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  P. 
BARDSLEY 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  rALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  \Nk)iMMi  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Ms  Mary  F  Bardsley  for  her  13 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  Fair  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School  and  her  37  years  of  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  Distnct 

February  2,  1990,  marks  Ms.  Bardsley's  re- 
tirement as  pnncipal  of  the  Fair  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School  Needless  to  say,  her  col- 
leagues and  students  will  miss  her  dearly. 

Ms  Bardsley  has  had  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  education 
provided  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Her  distin- 
guished history  with  LAUSD  began  in  1953  as 
teacher  at  the  Ivanhoe  Elementary  School. 
Ms  Bardsley  worked  in  several  positions  with 
the  LAUSD  until  1967  when  she  entered  the 
Sisters  of  Immaculate  Heart. 

In  1960,  Ms  Bardsley  earned  her  MA. 
degree  in  supervision  and  administration.  In 
1972.  she  received  her  secondary  teaching 
credential  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  taking 
a  second  maior  in  history  She  also  earned 
her  secondary  administration  credential  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  striking  achievements  of 
Ms  Bardsley  in  the  field  of  education  make 
her  a  true  hero  Congratulations,  Ms.  Bardsley. 
I  hope  your  retirement  is  peaceful  and  fulfill- 
ing 


PRESIDENT  HAVEL— ON  THE 
CUTTING  EDGE  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 
Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
weeks  visit  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  new  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Vaclav  Havel,  was  a  truly  historic  occasion  for 
democracy.  He  captured  the  hearts.  If  not  the 
minds,  o'  all  of  us.  He  talked  about  politics, 
history  and  moral  philosophy  and  I  benefited 
from  his  insights  into  the  political  sea  change 
that  IS  now  occurring  in  Eastern  Europe.  His 
speech  was  both  inspinng  and  moving  and  his 
presence  in  Congress  was  a  tribute  to  the 
man  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

He  had  been  imprisoned  in  that  country  for 
his  deep  commitment  to  democracy  and  his 
belief  that  one  day  his  country  would  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  liberty  His  comments  revealed 
that  he  had  thought  much  about  democracy 
and  understands  the  essence  of  it  better  than 
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most  Americans  who  take  our  open  system 
and  its  many  benefits  for  granted.  As  he  said: 
A  person  who  cannot  move  and  live  a 
somewhat  normal  life  because  he  is  pinned 
under  a  boulder  has  more  time  to  think 
about  his  hopes  than  someone  who  is  not 
trapped  in  this  way. 

I  commend  him  for  highlighting  the  role  that 
America  played  in  making  the  spread  of  free- 
dom to  Eastern  Europe  a  reality.  Although  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  have  themselves 
turned  the  tide  against  communism,  and  de- 
serve our  admiration  for  this  accomplishment, 
I  want  to  highlight  America's  role  in  the  won- 
drous process  of  freeing  Europe  for  the 
second  time. 

Although  America  sent  Its  young  men  to 
Europe  to  free  that  continent  from  the  mad- 
ness of  Hitler,  this  second  European  revolu- 
tion is  a  revolution  of  democracy,  an  idea  that 
America  preserved  and  strongly  supported 
over  the  years.  Through  America's  sound  for- 
eign policy  and  firm  military  posture,  we  held 
the  line  against  Communist  expansion  and 
told  the  worid  that  democracy,  not  totalitarian- 
ism, was  the  wave  of  the  future.  America  also 
preserved  the  hope  for  change  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  another  way. 

The  millions  of  Americans  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean descent  kept  the  flame  of  freedom  burn- 
ing and  never  abandoned  the  hope  that  some- 
day their  ancestral  lands  would  be  free.  When 
some  in  Washington  doubted  that  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  would  ever  be 
democratic,  America's  ethnic  communities 
kept  the  dream  alive  through  the  dark  night  of 
totalitarian  rule  in  those  nations.  They  deserve 
our  gratitude. 

I  also  salute  past  and  present  American  po- 
litical leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  commitment  to  freedom  and  their  vision 
of  a  better  world  for  all  mankind.  As  President 
Havel  said  in  his  speech: 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  was  a  simple  and  important  act 
of  the  human  spirit.  'What  gave  meaning  to 
that  act.  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
author  backed  it  up  with  his  life.  It  was  not 
just  his  words,  it  was  his  deeds  as  well. 

Jefferson  and  other  leaders  in  the  United 
States  have  transformed  these  words  into 
deeds  that  often  were  challenging  and  costly. 

This  Nation  has  paid  a  high  price  for  its  vigi- 
lance over  the  years.  We  have  sent  our  sons 
to  do  battle  with  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  in 
many  different  ways.  We  have  sent  our  sol- 
diers to  confront  them  on  distant  battlefields. 
We  have  sent  our  diplomats  to  hold  the  line  in 
negotiations  with  them  and  to  tell  the  worid 
about  the  advantages  of  freedom.  We  have 
sent  our  intelligence  officers  to  counter  them 
in  other  ways.  Many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  given  their  lives  for  America's  commit- 
ment to  liberty.  We  have  also  asked  the  aver- 
age American  to  fund  our  vision  of  a  new 
world  order  driven  by  democracy.  Historians  In 
the  future  may  remember  the  United  States 
for  having  given  the  world  many  things.  Our 
most  precious  export,  however,  is  our  export 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Eastern  Europeans  have  bought  our  prod- 
uct. President  Havel  and  other  brave  Eastern 
Europeans  are  planting  the  roots  of  democra- 
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cy  in  their  countries  and  are  blazing  freedom's 
trail.  I  wish  President  Havel  and  his  colleagues 
in  Eastern  Europe  good  fortune  as  they  labor 
in  those  emerging  democracies  and  welcome 
them  to  the  family  of  free  nations 


TAX  INSTRUMENTS  OF  TRAUMA 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  STARK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  Modern  Healthcare  of  February  19, 
1990,  speaks  volumes  in  support  of  an  idea 
advanced  by  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
rostenkowski: 

Tax  Instruments  of  Trauma 
(By  Clark  Bell) 

Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-Ill.)  has  come 
up  with  a  good  idea  for  raising  money  to  re- 
lieve foundering  big-city  trauma  networks. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  suggests  'imposing  a  tax 
on  instruments  of  trauma,"  such  as  guns 
and  motorcycles.  Money  from  the  levy 
should  be  earmarked  for  hospitals  that  are 
having  difficulty  operating  their  emergency 
departments. 

The  soaring  demand  for  treatment  comes 
at  a  time  when  many  hospitals  are  reducing 
emergency  services.  Meanwhile,  trauma  care 
networks  are  deteriorating  in  many  metro- 
politan areas. 

People  with  deadly  weapons  are  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  upsurge  in  trauma  care. 
They  may  have  a  right  to  own  guns,  but  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  charge  them  for  the 
havoc  caused  by  their  weapons. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  TOM 
SHIMASAKI 


HON.  ROBERT  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  MATSUI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  great 
sadness  today  to  advise  you  that  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  Lindsay,  CA,  Tom  Shimasaki, 
has  recently  passed  away.  He  has  made  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  community  and 
the  State  of  California  and  we  will  all  miss  his 
presence 

Mr.  Shimasaki  was  a  man  who  gave  of  him- 
self in  many  ways.  Being  an  active  member  of 
his  community  was  a  very  important  priority  of 
his.  He  was  a  prominent  advocate  for  Japa- 
nese Americans  and  a  volunteer  with  an  ex- 
tensive record  of  community  service.  Some  of 
his  accomplishments  include:  past  president 
of  the  Tulare  County  YMCA,  Lindsay  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lind- 
say District  Hospital,  the  Tulare  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Lindsay  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Tulare-Kings  Counties  Underwriters  Associa- 
tion and  the  Fresno  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Chartered  Life  Undenvnters,  to 
name  a  few. 

Mr.  Shimasaki's  career  of  public  service 
also  involved  being  an  active  supporter  of  the 
redress  movement,  serving  as  chairman  for 
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the  Japanese-American  Citizen  League  Re- 
dress Committee's  Central  California  Distnct 
Council  and  also  serving  in  several  national 
positions  within  the  organization.  His  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  various  organizations, 
clubs,  and  communites  were  acknowledged 
through  his  receipt  of  the  Lindsay  "Man  of  the 
Year  Award  "  in  1965. 

Mr  Shimasaki  was  employed  as  a  chartered 
life  underwriter  for  the  New  York  Life  insur- 
ance Co.  for  30  years  and  during  World  War 
II,  he  was  involved  in  the  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program  for  the  Japanese  language 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr  Shimasaki  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mit- 
suye  Shimasaki  of  Lindsay;  his  two  sons, 
Robert  Shimasaki  and  Lynn  Shimasaki  both  of 
Pasadena;  three  daughters,  Christine  Shima- 
saki of  Palm  Desert,  Janet  Yoshida  of  Hay- 
ward,  and  Irene  Cannon  of  San  Diego;  five 
brothers,  Joe  Shimasaki  of  Lindsay,  Walter 
Shimasaki  of  Eureka,  Sam  Shimasaki  of  Chi- 
cago, Fred  Shimasaki  of  Hayward,  and  Ira  Shi- 
masaki of  Torrance;  two  sisters.  Rinko  Eno- 
saki  of  Harnsonburg,  VA,  and  Atsuko  Kusuda 
of  Madison.  Wl;  and  seven  grandchildren.  I 
offer  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  entire 
family  and  friends.  We  will  all  mourn  the  loss 
of  such  a  giving,  dedicated,  and  exceptional 
man. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIGA  CONTRA 
EL  CANCER-LEAGUE  AGAINST 
CANCER 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BROOKLYN 
DAILY  BULLETIN  ON  ITS  35TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Bulletin,  a  local  publication  cir- 
culated in  the  Brooklyn  Heights  section  of  my 
district,  which  is  celebrating  its  35th  anniver- 
sary this  year.  I  am  proud  that  this  prestigious 
newspaper  has  given  my  community  such  es- 
sential information  for  so  many  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Bulletin  has  continuously 
published  since  1955,  focusing  on  news  of  the 
court  system  and  on  real  estate  auctions  in 
downtown  Brooklyn.  These  articles  consistent- 
ly contain  interesting  and  important  informa- 
tion, and  they  uniquely  differ  from  the  news 
regularly  printed  in  other  local  newspapers. 

Recently,  the  Bulletin  has  expanded  to 
cover  a  more  extensive  realm  of  issues,  and  it 
reaches  approximately  5,200  subscnbers 
every  week.  In  fact,  because  of  the  escalating 
demand  for  these  papers,  the  Bulletin  Is  now 
available  at  local  newsstands,  rather  than 
solely  by  mall 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Bulletin  is  a  highly  reli- 
able and  informative  business-oriented  paper, 
which  truly  benefits  the  communities  of  my 
distnct.  On  its  35th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
wish  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Bulletin  and  its  pub- 
lisher. Dozier  Hasty,  much  prosperity  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  share  with  my  colleagues  thie  story  of 
Miami's  League  Against  Cancer,  better  known 
under  Its  Spanish  name,  La  Liga  Contra  el 
Cdncer.  It  is  especially  relevant  due  to  the 
telecast  of  the  liga's  telethon  on  Sunday,  May 
6.  Last  year's  telethon  yielded  a  total  amount 
of  $2, 11 1 ,827  in  pledges.  This  money  is  used 
to  treat  the  many  patients  who  are  treated  by 
the  liga  each  day 

The  liga  was  founded  in  Florida  in  1975, 
modeled  after  a  similar  organization  that 
began  in  1925  m  Havana.  Cuba.  That  organi- 
zation grew  to  include  a  world  renowned  on- 
cology center  which  operated  until  1959.  In 
M;ami.  the  league's  medical  center  serves  as 
an  intaKo  and  treatment  facilities  for  individ- 
uals who  have  been  diagnosed  with  cancer  or 
who  suspect  they  may  be  afflicted  with  the 
disease.  The  only  prerequisite  for  treatment  is 
that  the  oatient  be  a  resident  of  Flonda.  Once 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  services,  patients 
receive  the  appropriate  treatment  and  follow- 
up  serv'ces  completely  free  of  charge.  There 
a'o  also  support  services  for  patients  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  home  health  care. 
Services  are  provided  at  the  clinic's  own  facili- 
ty, in  pr./ate  physician's  offices,  and  at  local 
hospitals,  depending  on  the  need. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1975.  the  liga  has 
served  over  17.000  patients,  adults  and  chil- 
dren alike,  from  over  38  countries  of  ongin. 
Many  lives  have  been  saved,  much  suffering 
has  been  spared,  and  many  destitute  cancer 
victims  have  been  able  to  die  with  a  level  of 
dignity  usually  reserved  for  those  who  have 
medical  insurance  or  personal  wealth  Liga  of- 
ficials believe  they  are  the  only  pnvately  sup- 
plied institution  of  this  kind  in  the  continental 
United  States  The  liga  does  not  deny  treat- 
ment to  anyone,  regardless  of  race,  ethnic 
origin,  or  creed 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  especially  like  to  com- 
mend the  great  accomplishments  of  Mrs 
Lourdes  °  Aguila.  Lourdes  has  been  involved 
with  the  liga  since  Cuba.  She  is  a  founding 
membor  and  vice  coordinator  of  the  Miami 
liga.  and  since  1978,  she  has  served  as  the 
liga  s  general  coordinator.  Lourdes  has  always 
worked  as  a  volunteer,  giving  her  time,  efforts, 
and  love  to  the  Liga  Contra  el  Cancer.  Among 
her  responsibilities  are:  Coordinating  all  fund- 
raising  activities  which  support  the  operation 
of  the  liga's  cancer  treatment  center.  Some  of 
the  activities  are:  Telethon;  an  annual  gala 
ball;  raffles;  art  auctions;  fairs;  and,  fashion 
shows.  Lourdes  is  an  example  of  our  commu- 
nity to  emulate. 

My  thanks  to  the  liga  for  this  wonderful 
labor  of  love.  There  are  so  many  people  who 
are  involved  in  the  day-to-day  doings  of  this 
wonderful  organization  that  I  am  unable  to 
mention  all  their  names.  They  give  of  their 
lime  and  knowledge  so  that  others  may  live 
and  (ace  a  healthy  future,  free  of  cancer's 
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threats.  All  ttie  doctors,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians who  work  for  the  liga  are  licensed  volun- 
teers, mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
cancer  specialists  at  Miami's  best  hospitals 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  is  also  the  liga's  1 5th 
anniversary.  My  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  success,  and 
my  thanks  for  this  marvelous  task  they  have 
undertaken  so  bnlliantly 


TRIBUTE  TO  BENJAMIN  REZNIK 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  leader  and  activist  in  our  community 
and  someone  I  am  proud  to  call  my  fnend— 
Benjamin  Reznik.  Ben  is  being  honored  by  the 
Encino  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  he  con- 
cludes an  outstanding  year  as  its  president 

Ben  devotes  a  substantial  amount  of  his 
lime  and  resources  to  a  wide  vanety  of  organi- 
zations and  causes.  As  an  outstanding  lawyer, 
he  heads,  with  his  wife,  Janice,  one  of  the 
city's  most  innovative  practices  He  also 
blazes  a  trail  in  using  the  law  to  protect  the 
less  fortunate.  In  recent  months  he  has  taken 
action  to  upfxjid  child  day  care  in  Los  Angeles 
and  ensure  affordable  housing  for  seniors 

From  1984  to  1986,  Ben  chaired  the  legal 
division  of  the  United  Jewish  Fund's  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Regkjn.  He  is  currently  a  direc- 
tor of  Encino  Hospital  and  last  year  was  elect- 
ed a  director  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Building  Industry  Association. 

Dunng  his  tenure  as  president  of  the  Encino 
Cliamber,  Ben  has.  charactenstically.  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  chamber's  growth 
From  a  series  of  special  events  and  luncheon 
programs  to  an  aggressive  antigraffiti  cam- 
paign, Ben  has  given  the  chamber  outstanding 
servk;e.  boosting  membership,  and  expanding 
publk^ations.  services,  and  outreach 

Ben  and  his  wife,  Janice — an  outstanding 
attorney  and  activist  in  her  own  right— have 
three  chikJren.  'Voni,  Devorah,  and  Sami 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  ioin  with  me 
in  saluting  Ben  Reznik,  leader,  innovator,  and 
role  model  for  all. 


THE     ERECTION     OF     A     MONU- 
MENT   HONORING    DRAZA    MI 
HAILOVICH 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILXINOIS 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Air  Force  Association  endors- 
ing a  resolution  I  introduced,  which  authorizes 
ttie  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  Gen 
Draza  Mihailovich  on  Federal  land. 

I  introduced  this  bill  at  ttie  request  of  the 
Natkx«l  Committee  of  Aniencan  Airmen  Res- 
cued by  General  Mihailovich.  This  organization 
will  be  responsible  for  covenng  the  cost  of  the 
monuntient  orx)e  tfie  bill  is  passed.  For  over 
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40  years,  this  group  of  Amencan  veterans 
have  been  attempting  to  clear  the  name  of 
the  Yugoslav  general  who  saved  their  lives  in 
World  War  II 

Originally  hailed  as  a  hero  by  the  Allies  for 
his  resistance  campaign  against  the  Nazis, 
General  Mihailovich  was  suddenly  abandoned 
by  Winston  Churchill,  despite  reservations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  The  support  of 
the  Western  Allies  was  withdrawn  from  the 
General's  cause  because  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  collatwrating  with  the  Nazis.  Allied 
support  then  went  to  General  Tito,  the  leader 
of  the  communist  forces  in  Yugoslavia  at  the 
time  Evidence  reveals,  however,  that  this  de- 
cision was  based  on  falsified  Intelligence  re- 
ports that  charged  Mihailovich  with  collabora- 
tion 

Even  after  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Western  Allies,  General  Mihailovich  and  his 
forces  were  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of 
over  five  hundred  Amencan  airmen  who  were 
shot  down  or  forced  down  over  Yugoslavia  on 
their  way  back  from  raids  on  Axis  oil  and  com- 
munication installations  in  Romania.  Picked 
up.  clothed,  fed,  medically  cared  for,  and  pro- 
tected by  Mihailovich's  Chetnik  forces 
throughout  Yugoslavia,  these  airmen  became 
eyewitnesses  to  the  bitter  battles  between 
Nazi  and  Chetnik  forces,  and  reported  abso- 
lutely no  incidents  of  collaboration. 

On  March  29,  1948,  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower,  posthumously  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Ment  in  the  Degree  of  Chief 
Commander  to  General  Mihailovich  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  Allied  cause.  Among 
other  things.  President  Truman's  citation  said 
of  General  Mihailovich.  "Through  the  undaunt- 
ed efforts  of  his  troops,  many  United  States 
airmen  were  rescued  and  returned  safely  to 
friendly  control  " 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  time  to  read  over  the 
letter  from  the  Air  Force  Association 

Air  Force  Association. 
Arlington.  VA.  February  19.  1990. 
Hon  Strom  Thurmond. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  F^HiLip  M.  Crane. 
Longworth  House  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond  and  Representa- 
tive Crane:  The  200.000  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  salute  your  efforts, 
through  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
156.  to  grant  authority  to  erect  a  monument 
to  honor  the  memory  and  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  'Yugoslavian  General  Draza  Mihai- 
lovich. 

■While  there  has  been  significant  contro- 
versy over  the  years  about  General  Mihailo- 
vich, of  one  thing  there  is  no  dlssention — he 
is  responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of  some 
500  American  flyers  during  World  War  II 
and,  for  that  act,  this  nation  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  only  fitting  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  This  token  recog- 
nition will  preserve  what  he  did  as  a  perma- 
nent history  lesson  to  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Many  of  those  he  saved  now  are  deceased. 
Many  more  will  be  in  the  near  future.  Now 
is  the  time  for  this  belated  project  to  move 
ahead.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  C.  Price. 
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TAX  DOLXiARS  DID  FUND  ANNIE 
SPRINKLE 


HON.  DANA  ROHRABACHER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  entered  a  statement  into  the  Record 
concerning  tax  dollar  subsidization  of  perform- 
ances of  porn  star  Annie  Sprinkle  at  the  Kitch- 
en Theatre  In  New  York.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congressional  Record  made  a  transcription 
error  In  the  amount  of  money  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  gave  to  the  Kitchen 
Theatre.  My  statement  was  correct  as  submit- 
ted. Therefore,  I  am  resubmitting  the  state- 
ment today: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  Annie  Spnnkle, 
the  Kitchen  Theatre,  and  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  have  changed  their  tune. 

But  don't  be  fooled— the  Annie  Sprinkle 
show  did  receive  government  money — not 
once  but  twice. 

First,  the  Kitchen  Theatre  in  New  York  City, 
which  hosted  12  performances  by  Annie 
Sprinkle,  received  $60,000  directly  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  operating 
expenses. 

Second,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts,  which  receives  $500,000  in  unrestncted 
funds  from  the  NEA  every  year,  funded  a  per- 
forming art  series  at  the  Kitchen  Theatre 
which  included  Annie  Sprinkle. 

The  Kitchen  Theatre  applied  for  $30,000 
from  the  NYSCA  to  produce  36  shows  in  the 
series.  The  Kitchen's  grant  application  to  the 
NYSCA  describes  Sprinkle  as  a  feminist  post- 
porn  modernist  who  •■•  •  •  uses  her  experi- 
ences within  the  pornography  industry  to  com- 
ment upon  gender  roles  and  sexual  identity  in 
contemporary  society."  The  NYSCA  disbursed 
a  partial  grant  of  $25,000,  32  performances 
worth,  but  did  not  stipulate  which  shows  were 
excluded  from  funding. 

Here  is  what  the  key  players  initially  had  to 
say  about  the  Annie  Sprinkle  show: 

On  stage  during  her  performance,  Annie 
Sprinkle  announced,  "Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot 
of  money  for  this,  but  tonight  it's  government 
funded." 

On  January  21,  1990,  Bobby  Tsumagan,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Kitchen  Theatre  in  New 
York,  confirmed  Ms.  Sprinkle's  claim,  "What 
NYSCA  looks  for  from  the  Kitchen  is  a  kind  of 
risk  taking,  experimental  programming  and 
that  is  predominately  what  they  fund  us  for." 
Tsumagari  said.  She  added  that  a  list  of  pro- 
gramming was  submitted  to  the  NYCSA 
"which  did  in  fact  represent  what  we  were 
doing  this  year.  They  could  have  easily 
chosen  not  to  fund  these  12  productions." 

A  few  days  later  Tsumagari  said,  "One  in- 
terpretation is  because  of  the  way  that  con- 
tracting works  with  the  NYSCA.  there  is  no 
State  council  funding,  as  they  are  only  funding 
32  of  our  54  performances.  Another  interpre- 
tation Is  that  a  list  of  programming  was  sub- 
mitted to  them  which  did  In  fact  clearly  repre- 
sent what  we  were  doing  this  year."  But.  be- 
cause the  council  did  not  specifically  tell  the 
Kitchen  which  four  performances  It  was  not 
funding.    Tsumagari    added,    "it    really    is   a 
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matter  of  how  one  wants  to  interpret  the 
facts." 

On  January  21.  NYSCA  spokesman  Tim 
Mulligan  confirmed  that  the  council  gave 
$25,000  to  the  Kitchen  for  a  "performance  art 
senes"  that  included  12  pierformances  of 
Annie  Sprinkle.  A  few  days  later  he  added, 
"You  can't  say  one  way  or  another "  if  four 
performances  of  Sprinkle  were  part  of  the  32 
which  the  council  eventually  approved 

The  Chairman  of  the  NEA,  on  February  2, 
1990,  when  asked  about  the  Ms  Spnnkle 
show,  said,  "The  point  is,  we  are  not  the 
moral  arbiter  of  this  country  We're  not  going 
to  run  around  and  respond  just  because 
something  happened  somewhere  that  some- 
one didn't  like." 

Two  weeks  after  the  story  broke  and  after 
the  public  expressed  its  opinion  of  govern- 
ment funds  going  to  Annie  Spnnkle,  people 
began  to  change  their  stories. 

On  February  7,  the  Kitchen  claimed  that  it 
"did  not  utilize  funds  from  the  NYSCA  to 
present  these  performances  "  The  NYSCA 
chairman  said  ""we  specifically  limited  our 
funding  because  the  council  felt  the  Annie 
Sprinkle  presentation  was  not  of  artistic  qual- 
ity to  warrant  council  support.""  Nevertheless, 
despite  their  denials,  the  NYSCA  has  yet  to 
produce  any  evidence  that  they  excluded 
Annie  Sprinkle  from  their  grant  or  that  they  in- 
formed the  Kitchen  pnor  to  the  Annie  Sprinkle 
performances  that  they  were  not  to  use  their 
grant  for  that  purpose.  In  fact.  it"s  now  clear 
that  the  NYSCA  kept  any  misgivings  they  may 
have  had  about  Ms.  Sprinkle  to  themselves. 
As  Mr.  Mulligan  explained  in  a  recent  Village 
Voice  article,  '"The  council  didn"t  want  to  fund 
Annie  Sprinkle  but  we  didn"t  say  it  t)ecause 
that  gets  into  censorship."' 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  NEA,  the 
NYSCA  and  the  Kitchen  are  playing  a  shell 
game  with  taxpayer  dollars.  The  NEA  gives 
more  than  $500,000  to  the  NYSCA  which,  in 
turn,  gave  $25,000  to  the  Kitchen  and  Annie 
Sprinkle.  Tracing  from  Its  source  to  its  ultimate 
destination— no  matter  how  the  NEA  tnes  to 
hide  behind  front  groups— Federal  dollars  are 
going  to  XXX-rated  pornography.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  must  cease.  Later  this  session,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Interior  Appropriations 
bill  to  end  Government  funding  for  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment.  I  also  ask 
that  my  colleagues  take  a  moment  and  read 
the  following  editorial  which  app>eared  in  the 
Washington  Times.  Furthermore,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  articles  from  the  New 
York  City  Tribune,  which  broke  the  Annie 
Sprinkle  story,  along  with  their  editorial  on  the 
subject. 

Public  Finding  of  Erotic  Show  Stirs  New 
Puror,  Art  Vs.  Smut  Debate 

(By  Waller  Skold) 

A  new  fight  in  the  battle  surrounding 
public  funding  of  controversial  art  has 
erupted  over  a  show  in  Manhattan  that  is 
called  avant-garde  by  defenders  but  labeled 
pornographic  by  its  critics. 

Critics  feel  that  the  show.  Annie  Sprinkle: 
Post-Pom  Modernist,  may  actually  be  in 
violation  of  state  and  federal  anti-obscenity 
laws  and  think  that  Manhattan  District  At- 
torney Robert  Morgenthau  should  launch 
an  investigation. 
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The  show,  which  contains  very  explicit 
sexual  acts  and  images,  was  performed  12 
times  over  the  last  2  weeks  at  The  Kitchen, 
a  theater  at  512  W.  19th  St.  in  the  Chelsea 
section  of  Manhattan.  The  show  was  part  of 
a  32-performance  series  funded  by  a  $25,000 
grant  from  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  (NYSCA). 

Last  night  was  the  final  performance  of 
Annie.  A  new  show  will  replace  it,  continu- 
ing the  state-funded  series. 

Annie's  main  writer  and  only  actor  is 
Annie  Sprinkle,  a  self-proclaimed  "feminist- 
porn  activist '"  who  has  previously  appeared 
in  more  than  150  X-rated  films,  according  to 
a  press  release  put  out  by  The  Kitchen.  She 
now  says  that:  "porn  is  dead""  and  calls  her- 
self an  artist  who  performs  "post-porn  mod- 
ernism."" 

Her  critics  say  that  if  what  she  did  is  con- 
sidered art.  it  is  "obscene"  art  that  should 
not  have  been  funded  at  taxpayers"  expense. 

As  part  of  her  performance  last  Thursday 
evening.  Sprinkle  did  the  following: 

Masturbated  with  various  "sex  toys  "  until 
she  supposedly  experienced  orgasms. 

Invoked  the  spirits  of  "ancient,  sacred, 
temple  prostitutes  "  into  the  theater. 

Performed  oral  sex  on  rubber  penises  (dil- 
does)  and  invited  the  audience  to  massage 
her  breasts  and  photograph  her  scantily 
clad  body. 

To  conclude  her  performance,  she  opened 
her  vaginal  canal  with  a  gynecological  tool 
known  as  a  speculum  and  invited  the  audi- 
ence to  the  stage  to  inspect  her  cervix. 

After  the  show,  some  50  men  and  women 
paid  $5  apiece  to  have  a  picture  taken  with 
Sprinkles  large  breasts  resting  atop  their 
heads. 

Efforts  to  find  out  who  at  NYSCA  ap- 
proved the  funding  for  Annie  and  whether 
those  involved  in  the  decision  were  aware  of 
the  shows  controversial  content  were  un- 
successful. 

♦  25.000  PROVIDED 

Tim  Mulligan,  a  spokesman  for  NYSCA, 
said  that  top  council  officials  were  not  in 
the  office  FViday  to  make  any  comments.  He 
did  confirm  that  the  council  gave  $25,000  to 
The  Kitchen  for  a  "performance  art  series' 
that  included  the  12  performances  of  Annie. 

Mulligan  said  he  was  unsure  exactly  how 
much  of  the  $25,000  went  specifically  to 
fund  Annie. 

"How  somebody  in  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion from  the  state  could  say.  "Oh  boy,  lets 
go  with  that,"  is  beyond  me."'  said  Joseph 
Riley  head  of  Morality  in  Media  (MIM). 

'You  know.  Gov.  Cuomo  is  talking  about 
no  possibilities  to  bring  the  budget  down 
further,"'  said  Riley,  "but  it  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  could  be  one  of  the  first  things  to 
go." 

This  latest  controversy  comes  in  the  wake 
of  numerous  political  and  cultural  contro- 
versies last  year  eventually  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  congressional  amendment  prohib- 
iting the  National  Endownment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  from  funding  "obscene  art." 

The  issue  exploded  when  the  New  York 
City  Tribune  reported  last  year  that  artist 
Andres  Serrano  had  received  NEA  funding 
for  his  Piss  Christ,  a  photo  of  a  crucifix  in  a 
jar  of  urine. 

Shortly  afterward,  photographer  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  stirred  debate  over  an  NEA- 
funded  exhibit  built  around  home-erotic  pic- 
tures that  were  considered  obscene  by  crit- 
ics both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  incidents  and  the  ensuing  legislation 
have  sparked  a  heated  debate  within  both 
the  political  and  artistic  communities  as  to 
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what  the  proper  relationship  tietween  the 
artist  and  the  state  should  be. 

Sprinkle  herself  made  reference  to  these 
events  during  her  performance  last  Thurs- 
day. 

At  one  point,  after  purportedly  inducing 

the    first    orgasm    with    her    favorite    "sex 

toys.""  she  smiled  and  said  to  the  audience. 

Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot  of  money  for  this. 

but  tonight  it"s  government  funded."" 

Most  of  the  200  men  and  women  in  the  au- 
dience roared  with  laughter,  but  others 
failed  to  see  the  humor. 

"That  an  indictment  could  t>c  gained  from 
a  grand  jury.  I  have  no  doubt."  Riley  said, 
and  what  would  happen  at  a  trial  is  a  very 
good  question. '" 

Riley,  whose  group  fights  obscenity  na- 
tionwide, said  that  Morgenthau  should  con- 
sider investigating  the  performance  for  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  state"s  anti-obscenity 
laws. 

"It  is  ironic  that,  at  a  time  of  supposed 
frugality,  the  state  is  funding  what  is  argu- 
ably an  obscene  performance  by  someone 
who  admittedly  has  appeared  in  150  pom 
films." 

"Its  also  ironic  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  was 
sworn  in  again,  yet  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
under  his  jurisdiction,  when  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  he  has  not  sought  an  obsceni- 
ty indictment  in  about  a  decade." 

"Look,  we  have  an  $8-billion  porn  industry 
which  is  controlled  by  organized  crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  California  Department  of 
Justice,"  complained  Page  Melllsh,  presi- 
dent of  Feminists  Fighting  Pornography 
iFFP). 

Why  Is  tax  money  being  used  to  present 
this  pornography''"  she  asked. 

Bobbi  Tsumagari.  The  Kitchen"s  executive 
director,  told  the  New  York  City  Tribune 
that  critics  should  not  castigate  the  show 
without  having  seen  it  first.  She  fears  that  a 
simple,  verbal  description"  of  certain  parts 
of  the  show,  without  seeing  it  performed  in 
context,  could  indeed  make  Annie  sound 
like  pornography. 

Riley  and  Mellish  did  not  see  the  risque 
show,  but  they  made  their  comments  based 
on  the  descriptions  of  others  and  a  review  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Screw  magazine. 

The  Screw  review  said.  "Sprinkle  has 
always  inhabited  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
sexual  underworld  .  .  to  exploit  the  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  irreverent.  asp)ects  of 
pornography."" 

"The  piece  itself  is  not  pornographic. '" 
said  Tsumagari.  "but  it  does  question,  as 
much  as  contemporary  art  does,  what  is  ap- 
propriate material  for  artists,  and  what  is  a 
public  and  a  private  act."" 

She  also  said  it  "comments  on  the  sex  in- 
dustry in  a  very  stringent  way,  from  a  first- 
hand point  of  view."" 

Tsumagari  may  have  been  referring  to  one 
scene  that  graphically  and  gruesomely  de- 
picted the  violence  and  abuse  often  associat- 
ed with  pornography.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  skit,  called  "100  Blow  Jobs."  Sprinkle 
becomes  very  angry  and  despondent,  and 
admits  she  met  a  lot  of  rotten  people""  in 
her  career. 

Then,  with  a  background  of  the  loud 
voices  of  demanding  men  shouting  curses 
and  insults  at  her,  she  proceeds  to  give  fran- 
tic oral  sex  to  various  dildoes,  which  repre- 
sent abusive  sex  partners. 

■'Sprinkle  can  claim  that  its  art.""  said 
Mellish,  but  you  can  go  to  42nd  Street 
right  now,  and  put  a  couple  of  bucks  in  a 
machine,  and  have  the  same  interaction 
with  a  woman. 
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'Now,  I  don't  know  if  those  wcnnen  claim 
(what  they  are  doing]  is  art.  but  very  few 
(jeople  would  claim  that  \l  is  not  pornogra 
phy,"  she  said. 

"What  she  is  doing  is  no  different  than 
what  is  inside  Playboy.  Penthouse  and  Ir. 
booths  on  42nd  Street."  added  Mellish. 

Screw  magazine  said,   'By  casting  her  act 
in  the  form  of  a  Tony    performan'-e  piece.' 
Annie    snares    all    the    artsy    nabobs    who 
might  otherwise  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  six 
shows-a-night  Show  World  stand." 

Show  World  is  a  pornographic  theater  in 
Manhattan  that  has  movies,  private  booths 
and  live-sex  acts.  Sprinkle  herself  first  de- 
veloped and  performed  some  of  her  skits  in 
ourlesques.  strip  joints  and  in  live-sex  thea- 
ters. 

"Some  avante-garde  people  may  consider 
this  art,  but  a  jury  may  not  agree."  said 
Robert  Peters,  an  attorney  with  MIM. 

He  said  that  most  people  are  not  a'v  ire  of 
the  state's  obscenity  laws,  a  situa*'0'i  he 
blamed  on  a  "very  successful  public  rela 
tions  campaign  by  the  American  Civil  Liber 
ties  Union  [ACLU]. 

"The  ACLU  always  talks  about  the  First 
Amendment. "  said  Peters,  "but  the  fact  is, 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  protect  "  per 
nography  if  jurors  judge  it  to  be  obscene. 

MORGENTHAU  CRITICIZED 

Peters  also  criticized  Morgenthau  for  not 
enforcing  New  "Vork's  obscenity  lavs  agair..:t 
the  state's  booming  pornography  irdustrv 
He  thinks  convictions  can  be  obtained  if 
"enough  political  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear"  on  the  district  attorney,  but  he  saic! 
many  people  are  tired  of  complaining  be- 
cause 'they  get  no  response." 

Tsumagari  disagrees  with  critics  vho  say 
the  show  is  obscene.  "'This  show  encourages 
you  to  think  at)out  something  that  you 
think  you  know  about."  she  said,  and 
makes  you  see  the  issue  of  pornography  in  a 
new  light. 

"Frankly,  real  pornography  doesn  t  do 
that,  which  is  one  of  its  pernicious  influ- 
ences."" she  said. 

A  "Post-Pom  Modernist  Manifesto." 
which  is  printed  in  the  shows  program  and 
is  signed  by  more  than  20  people,  describes 
the  philosophy  of  such  modernists  who  eel 
ebrate  sex  as  the  nourishing,  life-giving 
force." 

It  states,  "We  embrace  our  genitals  as 
part,  not  separate,  from  our  spiriu.  "  and 
adds.  "We  utilize  sexually  explicit  words. 
pictures  and  performances  to  communicate 
our  ideas  and  emotions." 

The  signers  also  "denounce  sexual  censor 
ship  as  anti-art  and  inhuman.  " 

The  widespread  disagreement  over  Ann.e 
seems  to  illustrate  the  clash  between  per- 
sonal philosophies  and  public  opinions  that 
often  occurs  when  people  try  to  draw  the 
line  between  "art.'"  "  pornography "'  and  "cb- 
scenity." 

The  state  obscenity  law  at  one  point  de- 
scribes obscenity  as  "patently  offensive  "  de- 
scriptions of  sexual  acts  like  sodomy,  mas- 
turbation, sadism,  excretion  or  the  rude  tx- 
hibition  of  the  genitals. 

It  also  stipulates  that  material  or  per- 
formances judged  to  be  obscene  must,  as  a 
whole,  lack  "serious  literary,  artistic,  politi- 
cal and  scientific  appeal." 

Annie  does  contain  masturbation,  excre- 
tion and  the  displaying  of  genitals,  but  its 
defenders  say  it  cannot  be  considered  legally 
obscene  because  the  show  is  primarily  artis- 
tic in  content  and  form. 

"The  current  legislation  [initiated  by  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C.l  uses  a  definition  of  ob- 
scenity which  used  the  phrase   without  ar- 
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tistic  merit.'  "  pointed  out  Tsumagari.  "but 
fiis  .show,  in  our  estimation,  has  a  lot  of  ar- 
tistic merit." 

Steve  Cam.  a  talk  show  host  on  WABC- 
AM  radio,  saw  the  show  with  his  wife,  and 
found  it  to  be  enjoyable."  not  objection- 
able. 

■  It  was  artistic,  enjoyable  and  provocative. 
but  not  pornographic. '"  said  Cain,  who  said 
he  felt  the  shows  main  message  to  be  that 
society  is  too  hung  up  about  .sex  " 

Mellish  said  her  group  wont  get  into 
what  IS  and  isn't  art,  "  and  Riley  asked,  "Is 
thiis  art  or  garbage"'  " 

Regarding  a  clear-cut.  definitive  answer, 
he  said.  "Its  very  hard  to  say." 

Still,  he  and  Peters  .said  that  Albany  legis- 
lators should  consider  whether  the  funding 
of  the  show  was  a  violation  of  the  new  fed- 
eral regulations  regarding  the  NEA. 

The  state  council  receives  large  grants 
from  the  NEA  every  year.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  the  federal  arts  agency  is  not 
allowed  to  fund  "obscene  "  material  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Obviously.  I'm  very  much  concerned 
about  the  move  to  restrict  the  NEA  from 
using  Its  best  resources  to  evaluate  the 
merits  of  programs.  "  .said  Tsumagari.  "And 
that  is  essentially  what  the  Helms  legisla- 
tion is  about." 

She  said  the  legislation  "is  not  really 
about  people  stopping  shows,  its  about 
people  trying  to  prevent  public  funds  from 
going  to  these  shows,  which  is  a  different 
i.ssue ."" 

These  are  the  very  same  principles  which 
were  involved  in  the  Mapplethorpe  contro- 
versy." agreed  Cain,  who  said  the  state 
should  attempt  to  develop  criteria  for  fund- 
ing art  "based  on  what  is  credible." 

If  the  state  IS  going  to  fund  the  arts." 
said  Cain,  "it  should  not  be  able  to  censor 
the  content,  but  should  give  to  legitimate 
artists  equally." 

Many  observers,  however,  have  said  that 
it  IS  probably  impossible,  and  maybe  not 
even  appropriate,  for  the  state  to  decide  just 
what  IS  "legitimate  "  art. 

The  Kitchen  has  a  tradition  of  presenting 
works  that  test  certain  boundaries  of  art 
forms  and  of  public  acceptability,"'  said  Tsu- 
magari. and  let's  face  it.  that  stage  of 
public  acceptability  changes." 

She  said  that  what  NYSCA  looks  for 
from  The  Kitchen  is  a  kind  of  risk-taking, 
experimental  programming,  and  that  is  pre- 
dominantly what  they  fund  us  for."' 

Tsumagari  said  a  list  of  programming  was 
.submitted  to  NYSCA.  "We  did  in  fact  repre- 
sent what  we  were  doing  this  year.  " 

"They  could  easily  have  chosen  not  to 
fund  these  12  productions"  of  Annie  Sprin- 
kle, she  said. 

She  adamantly  defended  the  grant  howev- 
er, saying.  "You  need  to  look  at  all  the  pro- 
gramming here,  not  just  our  show,  so  you 
can  filter  it  into  a  balance  across  the 
board" 

Mulligan  was  able  to  tell  the  City  Tribune 
what  the  Kitchen  application  said  about  the 
show  in  question. 

It  described  Sprinkle  as  a  "self-described 
I'eminist  post-porn  modernist  who  "uses  her 
experiences  within  the  pornography  indus- 
try to  comment  upon  gender  roles  and 
sexual  identity  in  a  contemporary  society." 

"Her  work  is  particularly  concerned  with 
do^eloping  physical  and  psychological  states 
of  health  and  well-being  and  in  some  of  the 
oppressive  qualities  of  everyday  life,  as  well 
as  the  AIDS  epidemic."" 

Sprinkle  was  not  available  for  an  inter- 
view, but  the  shows  press  release  program 
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and  previous  interviews  give  an  idea  of  how 
she  sees  herself  and  her  work. 

A  Kitchen  theater  release  said.  "The  work 
charts  writer/ performer  Annie  Sprinkle's 
personal  odyssey  through  the  worlds  of  art 
and  ideology,  commerce  and  pornography,  a 
journey  which  leads  her  to  alternative 
models  of  sexual  health  and  well-being.  " 

FAST-PACED  AND  WITTY 

The  show's  program  says  Sprinkle  "has 
constructed  a  fast-paced  and  witty  show 
which  draws  on  her  own  experience  as  a  sex 
researcher  who  has  explored  her  own  and 
society's  sexuality  in  depth  through  work  In 
pornography  and  prostitution." 

It  also  describes  Sprinkle  as  someone  who 
"understands  sex  as  her  hobby,  politics, 
spiritual  discipline,  expertise,  main  source 
of  income,  only  subject  matter,  foremost 
topic  of  thought  and  conversation  and  the 
key  to  her  great  health  and  happiness." 

During  the  performance.  Sprinkle  said  her 
sexual  obsessions  are  "new  age"  spirituality, 
and  likened  her  art  to  ancient  sacred  prosti- 
tutes and  Taoist  masters  who  could  length- 
en their  orgasms.  She  also  prayed  with  the 
audience  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  past  sex 
goddesses. 

"I  like  to  evoke  spirits."  she  told  the 
crowd,  "they  love  having  sex." 

At  one  point,  she  mounted  an  altar  of  can- 
dles and  lit  them  in  honor  of  former  friends 
and  lovers  who  had  died  from  AIDS.  She 
then  prayed  to  their  spirits,  lit  incense,  and. 
with  the  audience  chanting  along  and  ap- 
plauding, induced  an  orgasm  with  a  vibra- 
tor. 

That  skit  was  called  "Sex  Heals."  and  in 
an  interview  with  New  York  Native  last 
year.  Sprinkle  called  such  techniques  "ec- 
static mind  altering  masturbation  rituals." 

Riley  agreed  that  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween ancient  sexual/religions  rituals  and 
what  is  presently  considered  pornography. 
"But.""  he  said  "Por  her  to  talk  today  in  that 
same  kind  of  reference,  is  the  same  kind  of 
con  that  Al  Goldstein  uses  in  claiming  first 
amendment  protections  for  what  he  does." 

Goldstein  publishes  the  pornographic 
magazine  Screw  and  produces  the  cable 
show  "Midnight  Blue,  "  which  Sprinkle  has 
often  appeared  on. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  uni-sex  P.T. 
Barnum,"'  said  Riley.  "Barnum  said  there  is 
a  sucker  born  every  minute,  only  in  this 
case  it  is  almost  literal.  " 

Goldstein  and  Riley  have  clashed  for 
years  over  .pornography  and  have  both 
become  national  symbols  for  those  who 
either  want  to  enforce  or  abolish  state  and 
federal  laws  restricting  obscenity. 

[Prom  the  New  York  City  Tribune,  Jan.  31, 
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Dispute  Grows  Over  Whether  New  York 
Funded  Sex  Show  in  Chelsea  Theater 

<By  Walter  Skold) 

A  controversial  performance  by  a  famous 
pornography  star  who  participated  in  a 
series  of  state-funded  performances  has  law- 
makers and  artists  arguing  again  about  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  funding  of  "obscene 
art," 

Based  on  interviews  with  officials  at  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
(NYSCA),  and  with  the  director  of  the 
Kitchen  theater  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea 
section,  where  the  shows  were  performed, 
the  New  York  City  Tribune  reported  last 
week  that  public  funds  made  possible  a 
show  that  some  critics  called  "patently  ob- 
scene." 


Now  NYSCA  denies  having  funded  the 
performances  of  Annie  Sprinkle:  PostPorn 
Modernist.  The  Council  this  week  released  a 
statement  calling  the  show  not  of  an  artis- 
tic quality.  "  However,  officials  .said  internal 
records  that  could  prove  exactly  what  they 
did  or  did  not  fund  are  not  available  to  the 
public. 

Critics  say  NYSCA  is  playing  a  shell 
game  "  and  maintain  that  Sprinkle  wa-s  in 
fact  funded,  because  the  state  was  the 
major  funding  source  for  the  series  in  which 
the  show  appeared. 

The  show  featured  graphic  and  explicit 
sexual  scenes  that  included  masturbation, 
oral  sex.  urination,  orgasmic  ritual  dances 
and  the  inspection  of  Sprinkle's  vagina  by 
some  members  of  the  audience. 

Assemblyman  Joseph  Pillittere  (D 
Niagra),  the  chairman  of  the  Assemblys 
Tourism.  Sports,  and  Art  Committee,  was 
shocked  at  the  content  of  Sprinkles  per- 
formance and  said  that  "based  on  what  she 
did  in  her  last  performance.  I  would  not 
want  the  state  to  fund  anything  that  she  is 
involved  with"  in  the  future. 

He  called  NYSCA "s  funding  of  the  series  a 
mistake  but  said  the  nature  of  the  agencies 
funding  procedures  make  it  po.ssible  for 
such  things  to  happen  occasionally. 

He  said  the  funding  of  such  events  is 
almost  impossible  to  control  unless  you 
have  total  censorship  and  demand  that  ev- 
eryone who  gets  state  money  has  to  prede- 
termine what  their  exact  performance  is 
going  to  be." 

Presently,  contracts  and  applications  be- 
tween NYSCA  and  institutions  are  so  vague, 
critics  say.  that  the  facts  of  just  what  the 
Council  is  and  is  not  funding  is  often  a 
matter  of  interpretation. 

In  a  statement  .sent  to  the  Tribune. 
NYSCA  Chairperson  Kitty  Carlisle  Hart 
said  that  "council  contracts  are  drawn  in 
broad  terms  for  a  simple  reason:  to  avoid 
the  slightest  hint  of  censorship" 

But  critics  say  the  cry  of  censorship  is  a 
smokescreen  for  the  fact  that  public  funds 
are  used  to  sponsor  art  production  series 
that  include  objectionable  material. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  if  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars were  taken  out  of  the  formula,  the 
show  would  not  have  been  funded."  said  an 
angry  Dana  Rohrabacher.  a  congressman 
from  California  who  has  been  extremely 
critical  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA). 

"The  fact  that  artists  are  able  to  get  their 
hands  on  tax  dollars  and  use  it  to  fund  ob- 
scene and  sexually  graphic  presentations."" 
said  Rohrabacher.  "suggests  there  is  some- 
thing pretty  wrong  with  the  system.  " 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  per- 
formance of  Sprinkle  at  the  Kitchen  seem 
to  provide  a  good  example  of  just  how  the 
sometimes  complicated  funding  process 
works. 

The  Kitchen  originally  applied  to  the 
state  for  $30,000  to  produce  36  shows  in  its 
performance  art  series.  NYSCA  only  gave 
the  Kitchen  $25,000  to  put  on  32  perform- 
ances, but  it  did  not  stipulate  just  which 
shows  it  was  not  funding. 

The  original  application  from  the  Kitchen 
included  4  performances  of  Sprinkle,  but 
the  show  was  actually  performed  12  times. 
This  happened  because  the  Kitchen,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  theaters,  added  22  more 
performances  to  its  schedule  after  the  appli- 
cation was  submitted. 

Barbara  Tsumagari.  the  executive  director 
of  the  Kitchen,  said  when  first  contacted 
that  "one  interpretation  is.  that  because  of 
the     way     that     contracting     works     with 
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NYSCA.  there  is  no  slate  council  funding  as 
they  are  only  funding  32  of  our  54  perform- 
ances.'" 

"Another  interpretation  is  that  a  list  of 
programming  wa.s  submitted  to  them  which 
did  in  fact  clearly  represent  what  we  were 
doing  this  year."  added  Tsumagari. 

But  because  the  Council  did  not  specifical- 
ly tell  the  Kitchen  which  four  performances 
it  was  not  funding,  she  said  "it  really  is  a 
matter  of  how  one  wants  to  interpret"  the 
facts. 

When  first  contacted.  Jim  Mulligan,  a 
NYSCA  spokesman,  said  "you  cant  say  one 
way  or  the  other"  if  the  4  performances  of 
Sprinkle  were  part  of  the  32  which  the 
Council  eventually  approved. 

Neither  Hart  nor  NYSCA  director.  Mary 
Hays,  were  in  the  office  when  Mulligan  first 
spoke  with  the  Tribune  however,  and  after 
the  first  story  was  published,  NYSCA  then 
.said  that  the  Sprinkle  performances  had  in 
fact  been  turned  down. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  confusion  is  be- 
cau.se  nowhere  on  the  approved  contract 
with  the  Kitchen  does  it  specify  that  the 
four  controversial  performances  were  being 
denied  funding.  This  decision  was  an  inter- 
nal one  made  by  the  panel  of  artists  who 
make  recommendations  on  funding  re- 
quests. 

Still,  the  Council  will  not  release  these  in- 
ternal records  because  they  say  the  deci- 
sions are  meant  to  be  confidential  to  protect 
the  panelists. 

As  a  corollary."  to  not  telling  recipients 
just  which  shows  are  being  denied,  said 
Hart,  we  believe  that  a  reduced  amount 
from  requested  funding  is  a  very  clear  com- 
ment to  the  agency  involved  that,  while 
much  of  their  effort  is  worthy  of  public 
funding,  some  clearly  is  not." 

She  reiterated  that  "We  wish  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  censoring  any 
artist."  and  claimed  that  over  the  years, 
the  State  legislature,  in  every  examination 
and  reexamination  of  our  funding  process, 
has  strongly  supported  this  viewpoint." 

While  Pillittere  is  upset  over  the  Sprinkle 
performance,  he  is  sympathetic  with  the 
Council.  He  said  he  has  talked  about  this 
funding  problem  with  Hart  and  Hays  and 
agreed  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
trol every  aspect  of  the  total  fiscal  budget." 

He  said  the  Council  has  a  good  overall 
record  and  that  the  Council  record  is  good 
and  that  Out  of  the  total  budget,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  of  this  type  of  performances 
that  the  state  has  been  involved  in '"  that  is 
objectionable. 

But  John  Mashburn.  a  legislative  aide  for 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  said  that  is  "like 
saying  the  Exxon  Valdez  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  ships  that  wrecked." 

Mashburn  said  "People  are  being  fsist  and 
loose  with  just  who  is  funding  who.  "  and 
added  that  many  governmental  art  agencies 
"know  who  they  give  it  too,  but  they  dont 
necessarily  know  what  the  entity  does  with 
it  once  they  get  the  funds." 

"We  are  not  saying  that  they  cant  do  it." 
said  Mashburn.  "They  can  call  it  whatever 
they  want  to.  but  dont  tax  the  American 
public  is  what  we"re  saying." 

(Prom  the  New  York  City  Tribune.  Feb.  8. 

1990] 
Who  Paid  Annie  Sprinkle  To  Do  Those 

Dirty  Things? 
Did  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  the  New  York  State  Council  for 
the  Arts  (NYSCA)  fund  a  public  show  in 
which  porn  star  Annie  Sprinkle  masturbat- 
ed with  a  variety  of  sex  toys  and  invited  the 
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audience    to    examine    her    vagina    with    a 
flashlight?  Or  were  we  wrong? 

On  January  22  the  New  York  City  Trib- 
une reported  that  the  Council  gave  a 
$25,000  grant  to  The  Kitchen  theater  for  a 
series  of  performances  that  included  a  show 
called  Annie  Sprinkle:  Post-Porn  Modernist. 
In  his  original  story.  City  Tribune  reporter 
Walter  Skold  quotes  a  spokesman  for  the 
state  council,  the  director  of  The  Kitchen 
and  Spinkle  herself  as  saying  that  the  per- 
formances were  funded  by  the  NYSCA.  The 
council,  we  noted,  is  funded  by  the  NELA. 

Now.  in  the  wake  of  a  blistering  attack 
from  Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher.  R- 
Ca..  the  NEA.  the  NYSCA  and  The  Kitchen 
all  say  in  published  interviews  that  we  got 
the  story  wrong.  Its  amazing  how  a  little 
heat  from  the  right  person  can  jog  one"s 
memory 

The  NYSCA  says  it  never  intended  to 
fund  the  Sprinkle  performances  because 
they  were  deemed  to  be  lacking  in  artistic 
merit.  And  the  spokesman  said  he  was  mis- 
taken when  he  originally  spoke  to  our  re- 
porter. However,  for  more  than  two  weeks 
the  council  has  refused  to  provide  us  with 
documentation  that  could  easily  validate 
this  claim.  Surely,  if  the  council  reviewed 
the  application  from  The  Kitchen  and  de- 
cided not  to  fund  Sprinkle,  there  must  be 
.some  letter  to  that  effect. 

Is  the  NYSCA  .stonewalling  us?  If  no 
letter  exists  then  how  was  The  Kitchen  to 
know  that  the  $25,000  shouldnt  go  to  Sprin- 
kle? The  more  likely  scenario  is  that  the 
council  is  in  the  habit  of  pouring  tax  dollars 
down  a  black  hole. 

Sprinkle  says  she  was  only  kidding  when 
she  interrupted  an  orgasm  to  thank  the  gov- 
ernment for  funding  her  show. 

The  program  for  Sprinkles  show  lists  the 
NYSCA  as  a  funder  as  well  as  a  number  of 
non-profit  organizations  that  probably 
thought  they  were  helping  some  kind  of  le- 
gitimate theatrical  performance. 

The  NEA  says  based  on  press  accounts,  it 
would  not  have  funded  the  Sprinkle  show 
although  it  admits  to  giving  $60,000  directly 
to  The  Kitchen  for  operational  expenses. 
Their  position  seems  to  be  it's  not  the 
NEA"s  problem  if  the  theater  happens  to 
put  on  live  sex  shows. 

In  a  letter  to  NEA  Chairman  John  Prohn- 
mayer.  Rohrabacher.  correctly  notes,  "No 
other  government  agency  would  have  the 
gall  to  hold  Itself  unaccountable  for  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  the  tax  dollars  it  dis- 
burses." 

Most  Americans  would  be  shocked  to 
know  their  tax  dollars  are  wasted  on  the 
kind  of  pornographic  anti-religious  trash 
consistently  funded  by  the  State  Council  for 
the  Arts  and  the  NEA.  The  refusal  of  the 
agencies  to  take  responsibility  for  their  re- 
markably bad  judgment  is  distressing. 

These  agencies  have  become  the  Exxon 
Valdez  of  American  culture.  They  were  cre- 
ated for  good  purpose,  but,  oh  my,  what  pol- 
lution they  have  caused. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  12, 
1990) 

The  Well-Endowed  Ms.  Sprinkle 
The  Greek  philosopher  Diogenes  used  a 
lantern  in  his  unavailing  search  for  an 
honest  man.  Porn  artiste  and  ex-prostitute 
Annie  Sprinkle  uses  a  flashlight,  and  the 
taxpayers  have  to  shell  out  for  it. 

Actually,  its  not  clear  whether  the  flash- 
light that  serves  to  inspect  the  interior  re- 
gions of  Ms.  Sprinkle"s  anatomy  is  funded 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  but  parts  of  her 
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bizarre  stage  act  may  be.  Several  newspa 
pers  in  the  last  week  have  documented  the 
passage  of  public  money  from  the  taxpayers 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  to  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  The  Kitchen,  one  of  Manhattans 
steamier  nocturnal  haunts,  where  performs 
the  incomparable  Ms.  Sprinkle. 

What  Ms.  Sprinkle  does  on  your  nickel 
makes  the  homoerotic  and  excretory  con 
coctions  of  Robert  Mapplethorpe  and 
Andres  Serrano  look  like  finger  paintmg  by 
the  Mouseketeers.  Her  act  includes  mastur 
bation  on  stage,  urinating  in  a  toilet  and 
asking  memtwrs  of  her  audience  if  they'd 
like  to  peer  up  her  nether  body  openings  by 
means  of  the  flashlight.  Whatever  specta 
tors  find  when  they  accept  her  invitation, 
it's  probably  not  an  honest  man. 

Barbara  Tsumagari.  executive  director  of 
The  Kitchen,  denies  that  Ms.  Sprinkle\s 
contributions  to  the  lively  arts  are  financed 
by  the  NEA.  She  says  the  12  shows  Ms 
Sprinkle  is  putting  on  are  only  part  of  a 
series  of  54  performances,  and  taxpayers 
had  to  swallow  the  tab  for  a  mere  32  of 
them.  But  the  publicly  funded  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  spewed  up  $25,000 
for  the  series  and  receives  $500,000  annually 
from  the  NEA.  The  Kitchen  s  share  of  the 
NEA  booty  is  $60,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses. Ms.  Sprinkle  herself,  during  her  per- 
formance, says.  Usually  I  get  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for  this,  but  tonight  it's  government 
funded." 

Meanwhile,  The  New  York  Post.  The  New- 
York  City  Tribune  and  other  papers  have 
disrobed  several  other  well-veiled  instances 
of  weird  funding  by  the  NEA:  A  San  Fran 
Cisco  gallery  that  offers  a  video  on  genital 
openings";  an  excursion  into  "woundings 
and  cuttings  by  women  as  a  healthy  re- 
sponse to  a  sick  society  ".  and  $20,000  to 
three  lesbian  writers  known  for  the  ho- 
moerotic content  in  some  of  their  works.  " 
according  to  The  Washington  Blade.  Then 
there's  Ms.  Sprinkle's  fellow  aesthete.  Jo- 
hanna Went,  whose  performances  with  ex- 
crement, menstrual  products  and  male  gem 
lals  transcend  the  imagination  of  even  Ms. 
Sprinkle  and  were  partly  funded  bv  the 
NEA  and  the  NYSCA  in  the  1980s. 

Critics  of  the  NEA  like  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
and  Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher  are  properly 
volcanic  over  the  agency's  apparent  inabil 
ity  to  refrain  from  funding  human  waste 
products.  Last  year,  when  the  Mapplethorpe 
and  Serrano  controversies  broke,  these  and 
few  other  lawmakers  proposed  drastic  remc 
dies,  but  their  colleagues  overrode  them 
with  more  modest  measures.  As  a  result,  we 
find  ourselves  still  encumbered  with  the 
likes  of  Ms.  Sprinkle,  Ms.  Went  and  other 
"post-pom  modernists  "  as  these  fraudulent 
weirdos  bill  themselves. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  whole  lot  of  them 
would  have  been  locked  up  by  the  vice 
squad  or  scooped  up  by  the  garbage  trucks. 
Today  literati  and  legislators  solemnly  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  heralds  in  the  vanguard 
of  Iwauty.  rush  to  champion  their  rights  of 
free  expression  and  ladle  up  largesse  so  they 
can  indulge  their  tiny  imaginations  in  com- 
fort. 

The  moral  here  ought  to  be  clear.  Federal 
art  almost  always  will  be  bad.  small-minded 
stuff,  and  the  Annie  Sprinkles  will  always 
find  ways  to  get  their  hands  on  the  federal 
loot.  Everyone  hereabouts  knows  this  politi- 
cal fact,  but  few  will  confess  the  awful 
truth.  You  can  use  a  lantern  or  a  flashlight. 
but  when  you  peer  into  the  bellies  of  Con- 
gress or  the  NEA.  you  won't  find  many  more 
honest  men  than  Diogenes  did. 
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STEVEN  ANSON  HONORED 
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HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  a  leading  resident  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  Steven  Anson.  He  is  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Sylmar  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
completion  of  a  distinguished  term  as  presi- 
dent. 

Steve's  tenure  was  highlighted  by  a  signifi- 
cant growth  in  the  chamber's  membership:  an 
average  of  four  new  members  a  month.  He 
was  responsible  for  setting  up  the  innovative 
"Business  to  Business  Networking"  program, 
which,  by  spotlighting  a  different  area  busi- 
ness on  a  monthly  basis,  has  helped  promote 
business  cooperation  and  growth. 

Steven  was  also  responsible  for  boosting 
the  chamber's  outreach  to  the  wider  commu- 
nity He  added  the  honorary  sheriff's  jamboree 
and  contest  to  the  already  successful  annual 
parade  and  fair 

In  addition  to  his  chamber  duties.  Steve  is  a 
successful  and  respected  businessman  and 
banker  He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Santa 
Clarita  Bank 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  acclaiming  Steven  Anson,  a  community 
leader  and  role  model  for  all 


FROM  THE  INNER  CITY  TO  THE 
SUBURBS  COMES  A  CALL  AND 
A  WARNING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr    RANGEL    Mr    Speaker,  I  would  like  to 

call  to  your  attention  the  following  sermon  by 

the   Rev    Leon   Sullivan,    pastor   ementus   of 

Zion     Baptist    Church    of    Philadelphia    and 

founder  of  the  Opportunities  Industhalizatlon 

Centers  He  urges  all  people,  especially  those 

in  the  suburbs,  to  act  now  and  invest  effort 

and  resources  in  the  innercity.   His  speech 

serves  as  troth  a  warning  and  an  inspiration. 

The    sermon    was   delivered    on    October   8, 

1989  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Marlin-in- 

the-Fields  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Prom  the  Inner  City  to  the  Suburbs 

Comes  a  Call  and  a  Warning 

I  By  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan) 

From  the  fifth  chapter  of  Luke,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  verses:  'Launch  out  into  the  deep 
and  let  down  your  nets  " 

A  call  to  the  suburbs  from  the  inner  city. 
All  too  often  we  give  up  on  solving  problems 
because,  in  our  minds,  we  live  in  a  can't  do 
it  "  world.  Therefore  we  are  defeated  before 
we  begin.  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he. 

So  I  ask  you  today  as  we  face  grave  Amer- 
ican problems,  to  try  to  think  differently 
about  things  If  you  think  affirmatively, 
you'd  be  surprised  what  you  can  do.  If  you 
think  problems  can  be  solved,  with  the  help 
of  God.  you  can  do  extraordinary  things. 
Unbelievable  things.  Impossible  things. 

The  objective  of  religion  is  not  to  get 
people  into  heaven  but  to  get  heaven  into 


people.  And  not  just  to  keep  people  out  of 
hell  but  to  get  hell  out  of  people. 

You  must  not  only  preach  religion,  but 
live  religion.  The  problem  in  America  is  we 
have  preached  it.  but  not  lived  it. 

The  story  of  the  Bible  is  a  story  of  men 
and  women  proving  with  God's  help  that 
something  can  be  done.  It  is  the  story  of 
Moses,  of  people  wanting  to  be  free,  but 
they  had  been  slaves  so  long  they  thought 
nothing  can  be  done.  And  God  spoke  to 
Moses  and  said.  "Go  down  to  Egypt  and  tell 
pharaoh  to  let  my  people  go."  And  Moses 
said.  "What  will  I  use?"  And  God  said.  "Use 
the  rod  in  your  hand!  Use  what  you  have! 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done." 

And  the  story  of  Jesus,  when  he  saw  the 
fishermen  of  Gennesaret  holding  their  nets. 
They  said.  "There  are  no  fish  today.  "  And 
Jesus  said.  "It  can  be  done.  Launch  into  the 
deep  off  the  beach.  Let  down  your  nets. 
Have  faith."  And  they  launched  down  and 
their  nets  were  so  filled  they  almost  broke. 

Time  and  time  again  there  have  been 
those  who  launched  into  the  deep.  Impossi- 
ble situations.  Fifty  years  ago  a  little  man  in 
India  put  a  loincloth  about  his  body.  Faced 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  and 
appealed  for  freedom  for  his  people,  using 
nonviolence  and  civil  disobedience  for  the 
first  time  in  the  modern  world.  And  in  1947. 
India  declared  its  independence  from  Brit- 
ain, starting  a  movement  of  freedom  that 
sprang  around  the  world. 

In  1955  a  younf,'  black  minister  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  said  the  time  had  come  for 
racial  segregation  to  end  in  the  South.  And 
he  led  a  year-long  boycott  that  aroused  the 
consciousness  of  America  and  began  the 
great  civil  rights  movement  that  broke  down 
barriers  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1958.  400 
black  preachers  led  boycotts  against  compa- 
nies that  discriminated  against  blacks.  In 
1958,  not  a  single  soft-drink  company  had  a 
black  salesman  driving  a  truck.  There  were 
no  bank  managers  who  were  black.  Except 
for  a  few,  there  were  no  blacks  in  any  posi- 
tion of  consequence,  other  than  the  most 
menial  and  the  most  servile. 

For  three  years  these  black  preachers 
launched  boycotts  against  soft-drink  compa- 
nies, banks,  newspapers,  oil  companies,  large 
chains,  until  the  time  the  little  Caesars  of 
Philadelphia  said.  "It's  time  to  open  the 
doors."  And  thousands  of  jobs  were  open  to 
blacks. 

In  1968.  following  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King.  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
that  prohibited  racial  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  rental  housing.  Still  in  America 
today,  with  all  we've  got,  with  all  the  laws, 
90  percent  of  our  urban  areas  are  de  facto 
segregated.  Ninety  percent  of  our  urban 
schools  are  de  facto  segregated,  and  it  is  still 
two  times  more  difficult  for  a  black  to  get  a 
job  in  America  than  a  white. 

Something  can  be  done  about  it.  In  Phila- 
delphia you  and  I  will  launch  out  into  the 
deep  and  let  down  our  nets  and  believe 
something  can  be  done,  if  you  want  some- 
thing to  be  done.  If  we  don't,  we  will  see 
devastation. 

If  we  do  not  ease  the  problems  of  the 
inner  cities  and  deal  soon  with  the  problems 
of  the  homeless,  the  drug-addicted,  the  un- 
employed, the  poorly  educated— and  the 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  that  grows 
and  festers  every  day— within  three  years  at 
least  30  American  cities  will  explode. 

We  must  launch  a  collective  effort  to  steer 
this  nation  from  the  tragedy  of  urban  vio- 
lence. There  must  be  a  collective  effort  to 


avert  this  disaster  because  the  conditions 
the  people  face  now.  and  the  increasing 
number  atfected.  will  make  the  riots  of  the 
'60s  look  like  a  picnic  three  years  from  now. 

There  is  need  in  America  today  for  new 
priorities  for  the  poor,  new  priorities  from 
Congress,  new  priorities  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  will  never  solve  the  problem  of  drugs 
by  saying  no  to  drugs,  or  going  after  drug 
traffickers  in  Colombia.  They  will  only 
move  their  operations  to  another  place.  We 
must  deal  w-ith  the  hopelessne.ss  of  the 
people  in  the  cities  who  are  unemployed, 
living  in  falling-down,  rat-infested  and  de- 
caying houses  W'ith  no  one  reaching  out 
with  a  helping  hand.  The  fact  is.  we  are 
more  interested  in  Poland.  Hungary  and 
East  Germany  than  the  poor  and  the  home- 
less of  America.  And  we  have  the  resources 
to  help  make  the  difference. 

All  the  people  in  the  inner  city  want  is  a 
job.  a  decent  house,  safety  for  their  children 
and  some  American  justice.  And  hope. 

We  are  a  crisis-motivated  country:  we  only 
move  by  crisis.  Society  did  not  feel  threat- 
ened by  the  cities  until  the  cities  were  .set  on 
fire.  That's  the  only  way  we  act  in  America 
to  help  the  poor.  In  three  years.  I  .say  we 
will  have  that  crisis  if  we  do  not  act  now.  I 
assure  you  trouble  is  on  the  way.  There  will 
be  marches  in  the  streets  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

So,  there  must  be  a  collective  effort  that 
will  include  the  suburbs,  to  help  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  city.  The  suburbs  will  not 
be  safe  until  the  inner  cities  are  safe.  We 
are  all  in  this  thing  together:  blacks  and 
whites,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Asians,  together 
in  American  now.  We  all  came  over  in  sepa- 
rate boats  but  we're  in  the  same  boat  now. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  an  old.  aban- 
doned jailhouse  in  Philadelphia,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  friends,  we  launched  a  pro- 
gram called  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers.  It  has  trained  one  million  men  and 
women  for  jobs.  It  started  with  a  pinch  of 
government  help,  and  with  a  few  Americans 
who  believed  they  could  use  what  they  had 
to  reach  thousands  of  people. 

Now  we  are  going  on.  To  the  next  chal- 
lenge. We  shall  take  abandoned  buildings  in 
the  inner  cities  of  America  and  we  shall 
reach  out  to  the  people  who  need  help  and 
love.  We  shall  bring  them  in.  we  shall  turn 
them  around,  we  shall  dress  them  up  and 
clean  them  up.  we  shall  teach  them,  we 
shall  motivate  them,  we  shall  help  them  to 
know"  that  somebody  out  there  loves  them 
because  now  most  of  us  don't  think  anybody 
gives  a  damn. 

We  shall  reach  out  to  the  suburbs  for 
your  resources.  We  shall  work  in  the  inner 
cities,  but  you  in  the  suburbs  must  help,  too. 
You  must  help  with  your  money,  you  must 
help  with  your  churches,  you  must  help 
with  your  resources,  you  must  help  with 
your  volunteer  assistance,  you  must  help 
with  doctors  and  nurses  and  medical  aides, 
you  must  help  with  clothing.  You  who  are 
executives  of  department  stores  that  supply 
clothes  for  people,  you  who  own  businesses 
that  supply  food  to  feed  the  people,  you  in 
the  suburbs  who  have  but  will  not  share 
with  those  who  do  not  have. 

It  is  plea  to  the  suburbs  from  the  inner 
city.  This  is  your  challenge.  This  is  the  first 
time  I've  spoken  of  this  in  a  church  in 
America,  except  in  my  own  church. 

Here  in  the  suburbs  I'm  speaking  to  you 
and  to  the  thousands  of  churches  in  the 
suburbs,  around  this  nation,  to  use  what 
you  have  to  help  those  who  want  to  help 
themselves.  Your  resources,  your  money, 
your  time.  The  suburbs  and  the  inner  city 
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must  work  together  to  solve  the  problems, 
while  the  government  as  yet  does  not  per- 
ceive the  poverty  in  this  country.  Until  it 
does,  we  must  act.  We  who  say  we  love  God. 
we  must  humble  ourselves  and  pray  and 
work  toward  the  salvation  of  the  people  of 
God  now. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down 
your  nets.  Impossible?  Impossible  dreams? 
God  deals  with  impossible  dreams,  and  God 
is  able.  So  then  let  us  reach  out  and  take 
Gods  hand,  and  each  others  hands,  black 
and  white.  It  is  a  call  from  the  inner  city  to 
the  suburbs  of  America. 

Let  us  walk  together,  children,  and  not  get 
weary,  and  there  will  still  be  a  camp  meet- 
ing in  the  promised  land 


MISS  ROSIE  ISN'T  ALWAYS 
WRONG 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economists 
who  assist  the  administration  in  preparing  its 
yearly  budget  proposal  are  often  accused  of 
basing  their  calculations  on  overly  optimistic 
predictions  atxjut  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
economy;  figuratively  put.  seeing  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  These  accusa- 
tions have  proven  to  be  blatantly  false. 

In  fact,  the  administration's  economic  fore- 
casts have  been  consistently  more  accurate 
than  those  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
or  private  sector  economists.  This  would  seem 
to  nullify  any  negative  comments  atx>ut  the 
administration's  budget  based  on  rosy  fore- 
casts. Perhaps  the  blame  for  our  budgetary 
problems  lies  elsewhere.  I  commend  to  your 
attention  the  following  article,  "White  House 
Economists  Spurn  Ms.   Rosle  Scenario, "   by 
Joseph  A.  Grundfest,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  February  13,  1990. 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13, 
1990] 
White  House  Economists  Spurn  Ms.  Rosie 
Scenario 
<By  Joseph  A.  Grundfest ) 

Every  year,  come  the  end  of  January,  the 
nation's  attention  turns  to  Washington. 
D.C..  where  there  is  said  to  live  a  mysterious 
temptress  named  Rose  Scenario.  Legend  has 
it  that  Rosie  casts  a  seductive  spell  on  the 
administration's  economic  forecasters,  entic- 
ing them  to  make  wildly  optimistic  projec- 
tions that  distort  the  nation's  budgetary 
process. 

Last  month  was  no  different.  The  allega- 
tion: The  administration  was  predicting 
healthy  economic  performance  in  order  to 
avoid  forecasting  a  larger  deficit  that  would 
require  deeper  cuts  in  military  or  domestic 
spending,  or  new  taxes,  to  achieve  deficit-re- 
duction targets.  The  trouble  with  this  story, 
however,  is  that  it  doesn't  fit  the  facts. 
Lately  the  administration  has  been  doing  a 
remarkably  accurate  job  of  predicting  eco- 
nomic performance. 

Consider  the  administration's  mid-year 
forecasts  issued  last  July.  These  also  were 
criticized  as  having  been  generated  under 
Rosie's  seductive  gaze.  How  well  have  those 
forecasts  fared  since  they  were  issued? 

The  administration  predicted  2.9%  real 
GNP  growth  for  1988.  Bull's  eye:  Real  GNP 
grew  2.9%.  Unemployment  was  projected  at 
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5.2%.  Bulls-eye  again.  Ten-year  Treasury 
notes  were  supposed  to  close  the  year  at 
8.5%.  Yet  another  bull's  eye. 

Where  did  the  administration  miss  the 
mark  in  its  projections?  It  was  low  by  a 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  in  its  estimate 
of  the  three-month  Treasury  bill  rate.  It 
also  overestimated  growth  in  the  consumer 
price  index  by  two-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  and  in  the  gross  national  product  de- 
flator by  four-tenths  of  a  percentage  point. 
(These  inflation  overestimates  aren't,  by 
the  way.  the  kind  of  mistakes  you'd  expect 
Rosie  to  entice.  After  all.  overestimating  in- 
flation doesn't  make  you  a  wild-eyed  opti- 
mist.) 

How  many  private-sector  economists  beat 
this  performance? 

A  comparison  of  the  administration's  esti- 
mates with  July's  Blue  Chip  Economic  Pore- 
cast  based  on  a  survey  of  52  leading  private- 
sector  economists  reveals  that  not  a  single 
private-sector  economist  hit  three  home 
runs  by  predicting  real  GNP.  unemploy- 
ment and  long-term  interest  rates  right  on 
the  nose.  Indeed,  the  t)est  private-sector  per- 
formance on  any  of  those  measures  was 
turned  in  on  the  unemployment  number, 
where  only  29%  of  the  economists  got  it 
right. 

Even  when  the  administration  missed,  it 
was  closer  to  the  mark  than  the  majority  of 
the  private-sector  forecasters.  On  short- 
term  interest  rates  only  12%  of  the  private- 
sector  estimates  were  more  accurate  than 
administration  forecasts.  And  on  the  infla- 
tion numbers,  the  best  the  private  sector 
could  do  was  in  the  GNP  deflator  competi- 
tion, where  only  15%  of  private  forecasters 
beat  the  administration. 

"Beginners  luck!"  you  say.  But  the  prob- 
lem with  that  story  is  that  even  if  one  goes 
back  to  the  period  spanning  1984  through 
1988  it  turns  out  that  administration  fore- 
casts were  eminently  credible.  For  example, 
administration  estimates  of  fourth-quarter 
real  GNP  growth  were  more  accurate  than 
both  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  Blue 
Chip  consensus  estimates  in  four  of  the  five 
years.  Moreover,  given  the  mistakes  made 
by  private-sector  and  CBO  economists, 
there  is  no  resison  to  t)elieve  that  they  are 
consistently  better  forecasters  than  admin- 
istration economists. 

Indeed,  if  one  is  looking  for  biases,  observe 
that  in  seven  of  the  past  eight  years  the 
CBO  has  overestimated  the  GNP  deflator 
and  three-month  Treasury  bill  rates,  there- 
by predicting  inflation  and  interest  rates 
higher  than  those  actually  experienced.  Has 
Rosie's  evil  half-sister.  Gloomie.  been  work- 
ing the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 
If  one  wants  to  believe  in  conspiracy  theo- 
ries, it's  not  hard  to  concoct  a  tale  that  has 
congressional  economists  generating  dour 
predictions  to  serve  Congress'  political 
goals. 

Regardless  of  the  facts,  the  fear  behind 
Rosie's  legend  is  understandable.  After  all. 
if  the  administration  can  finesse  a  dicey 
budget  problem  by  fudging  a  decimal  point 
here  or  there,  then  why  not  do  it? 

The  answer  is  that  administration  econo- 
mists understand  that  to  be  consistently 
wrong  in  a  direction  that  suggests  a  political 
thumb  on  the  scale  is  one  of  the  worst 
events  that  could  befall  them.  Congress 
could  use  that  evidence  to  push  for  a  great- 
er role  for  the  CBO  at  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration economists.  At  least  some  ad- 
ministration officials  would  also  come  to  see 
that  a  politically  motivated  projection  has 
the  potential  to  backfire  in  the  worst  way 
imaginable. 
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On  a  more  personal  level,  economists  who 
toil  for  an  administration  typically  have 
professional  reputations  to  protect  Few 
charges  are  as  professionally  damning  as 
the  allegation  that  objectivity  and  principle 
have  been  compromised. 

Administration  economists  therefore  have 
reason  to  turn  their  backs  on  Rosie  They 
might  dream  of  her  at  night,  and  they 
might  flirt  with  her  if  given  half  a  chance, 
but  the  evidence  to  date  is  that  Ro.sie  hasn  l 
seduced  them  into  generating  unreliable 
forecasts. 

(Mr.  Grundfest.  who  teaches  at  Stanford 
Law  School,  was  an  SEC  commi.ssioner, 
from  1985  until  last  month,  and  senior  ecori 
omist  at  the  Council  of  Economist  Advi.strs, 
1984-85.) 
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BURGER  KING  CITIES  IN 
SCHOOLS  ACADEMY  OF  MIAMI 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1989.  a  wonderful  school  opened  in 
Miami.  The  Burger  King  Academy  is  the  first 
of  a  group  of  schools  serving  dropout-prone 
students  in  the  9th  through  12th  grades 
Sponsored  by  Cities  in  Schools.  Inc  ,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  bnng  together  existing  public  and 
prrvate  resources  and  people  into  schools 
where  they  most  benefit  at-nsk  youth  CIS  is 
supported  by  a  variety  of  private  businesses. 
fourKJations,  and  individuals,  as  well  as  an 
interagency  grant  from  the  Justice.  Labor,  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  Departments 

In  Miami,  as  well  as  in  other  cities.  CIS  has 
thought  together  local  government,  school  of- 
ficials, and  private  business  representatives  to 
form  a  board  of  directors.  This  board  assess- 
es the  community's  needs  and  arranges  for 
CIS  projects  to  be  established  at  educational 
sites  throughout  the  community 

The  Burger  King  Academy's  services  in- 
clude academic  instruction  by  certified  teach- 
ers, internships  and  )obs.  skills  classes,  and 
tutoring.  Students  are  also  offered  specialized 
counseling  and  access  to  social  services  The 
academy  staff  will  focus  on  the  individual  and 
create  a  family-like  atmosphere  where  stu- 
dents can  build  self-esteem  and  confidence 
Each  school  can  serve  up  to  125  students. 
with  classes  not  exceeding  20  students.  The 
atmosphere  can  be  most  closely  compared  to 
the  old-fashioned  one-room  schoolhouse 
wt>ere  teachers  knew  students  personally 

This  program  Is  so  very  important  because 
it  is  targeting  our  youth.  Our  young  people 
must  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, to  become  active  and  fruitful  members  of 
our  society.  They  must  be  guided  to  a  path 
which  will  lead  them  to  a  productive  future 
the  options  are  so  many,  and  education  is  the 
most  helpful  tool  we  have  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  and  cnme 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  all  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  marvelous  program,  especially 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cities  in  Schools 
of  Miami,  Inc..  and  the  students  and  faculty 
who  are  working  so  hard  to  make  tomorrow 
better  for  all  of  us 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
salute  an  individual  whose  acting  career  em- 
bodies the  golden  age  of  Hollywood— Dan 
Seymour  He  is  being  honored  by  his  family 
and  fnends  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birth- 
day, including  his  son  Jeff— a  personal  friend. 

Dan  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1915.  Excelling 
in  his  craft  at  an  early  age.  by  the  1930's,  Dan 
was  both  acting  and  managing  on  the  New 
York  stage  He  toured  the  country  at  the 
height  of  the  Depression,  bringing  theater  to 
thousands  as  he  performed  with  a  variety  of 
road  companies 

In  the  1940s.  Dan  was  persuaded  to 
screen  test  in  Hollywood  and  won  his  first  film 
role  with  Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby  in  "Road 
to  Morocco  "  Following  that  success,  Dan 
quickly  became  established  as  one  of  the 
movie  industry's  leading  character  actors.  His 
film  credits  have  included  "To  Have  and  Have 
Not."  "Key  Largo."  "The  Way  We  Were,"  and 
the  immortal  "Casablanca" 

Dunng  the  1950's.  1960s,  and  1970's.  Dan 
appeared  m  close  to  200  television  shows  in- 
cluding "The  Adventures  of  Superman."  "t 
Spy"  and  "Perry  Mason." 

I  have  followed  Dan  Seymours  career  with 
special  interest  because  of  my  close  friend- 
ship with  his  son  Jeff  Jeff  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  community  in  his  own  nght  and 
he  IS  lustly  proud  of  his  father"s  accomplish- 
ments Thus.  It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to 
be  a  part  of  this  celebration 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me 
in  saluting  Dan  Seymour,  a  man  of  talent  and 
vision  whose  life  and  career  have  brought 
pleasure  to  millions 


TRIBUTE  TO  PERCY  SUTTON 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 
Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  its  with  great 
pleasure  that  i  call  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing tnbute  to  Mr  Percy  Sutton  given  by  the 
distinguished  Jamaican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Hon  Keith  Johnson.  Ambassa- 
dor Johnson  spoke  in  Jamaica  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jamaican 
Awards  Banquet  on  Monday,  January  15. 
1990.  as  Mr  Sutton  received  the  Dr.  King  Hu- 
manitarian Award 

Ambassador  Johnson,  a  dedicated  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  and  good  fnend  of  the 
United  States,  honored  Mr  Sutton's  selfless 
commitment  to  social  and  economic  justice, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  Africa  and 
the  Canbbean  An  outstanding  leader  in  com- 
munications and  business.  Percy  Sutton  is 
also  a  humanitarian  who  has  exemplified  the 
spirit,  principles  and  courage  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


A  Tribute  to  Hon.  Percy  Sutton  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Ja- 
maican Awards  Banquet  by  His  Excel- 
lency Hon.  Keith  Johnson.  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1990 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Award  was  con- 
ceived by  a  person  who  was  an  advisor  and 
dear  friend  to  our  honoree,  the  Honorable 
Percy  Sutton.  He  was  also  advisor  and 
friend  to  me:  I  refer  to  the  late  Ken  Sher- 
wood. I  believe  that  in  spirit  tonight  Ken  is 
following  these  proceedings  with  a  special 
pride,  knowing  that  those  we  honour  exem- 
plify the  humanitarian  concern,  the  com- 
mitment to  service  and  the  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples and  justice  which  characterized  the 
life  and  contribution  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

How  well.  I  remember  Percy  as  the  Grand 
Marshall  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Memo- 
rial Parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
sponsored  by  the  369th  veterans!— a  role 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  filling  on  another 
occasion. 

Percy  Sutton  is  an  extraordinary  man 
who  has  lived  the  American  dream  by  dint 
of  his  remarkable  abilities,  perserverance 
and  courage.  Born  to  a  Texas  family  of 
humble  means.  Percy  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve,  and  achieve  he  has.  in  his  chosen 
arenas  of  law.  politics,  business,  and  service 
to  humanity,  within  the  United  States  and 
internationally. 

Percy  Sutton  deserves  our  tribute  on  this 
occasion  because,  like  Dr.  King,  he  rejected 
the  easy  path  to  success  which  his  brains 
and  acumen  would  have  assured  him.  He 
has  tackled  the  big  apple— New  York  City, 
and  succeeded  in  its  fastest  tracks.  First  as  a 
legal  counsel  and  a  pioneer  political  leader 
of  colour  and  then  as  an  opener  of  doors 
toward  the  economic  empowerment  of  the 
minority  business  community.  Although  to 
count  his  achievements  is  to  provide  a  mere 
glimpse  of  the  man.  yet  tonight  let  us  brief- 
ly be  reminded  of  some  of  them.  Percy 
Sutton  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  post 
war  Harlem  political  movement  that  defined 
the  meaning  of  black  political  power  in  New 
York  City  and  culminated  last  year  in  the 
election  of  Percy's  long-time  friend  and  ally. 
David  Dinkins— as  Mayor.  Percy  paved  the 
way.  first  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  then 
in  two  terms  as  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent, and  then  in  his  historic  run  for  the 
mayoralty  in  1978. 

Percy  founded  the  Inner  City  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  when  he  left  politics:  He 
has  built  it  into  a  broadcasting  empire 
active  in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  nu- 
merous radio  stations,  cable  television  fran- 
chises, and  television  production. 

We  honour  Percy  Sutton  because  he  has 
been  more  than  the  sum  total  of  his 
achievement.  While  accomplishing,  Percy 
has  contributed.  Thus,  in  politics  he  always 
found  the  time  to  teach  and  to  be  mentor, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  the  leadership  of 
the  Basil  Pattersons,  the  Charlie  Rangels. 
and  the  David  Dinkins.  In  business  he  insist- 
ed on  being  rooted  in  the  community,  and  as 
a  result,  in  Harlem,  the  renovated  and 
reborn  Apollo  theatre  is  the  cornerstone  of 
Percy's  production  company.  The  new 
Apollo  under  Percy  Sutton's  leadership  has 
revitalized  the  community  which  has  nur- 
tured him  and  gives  promise  of  a  new 
Harlem  renaissance. 

Through  it  all.  there  is  a  consistency  to 
Percy  Sutton  that  we  recognize  and  honour. 
A  commitment  to  the  international  struggle 
of  people  of  colour  to  achieve  self-determi- 
nation and  economic  progress,  is  a  consist- 


ent stream  in  Percy  Sutton's  life.  He  is  a 
Pan  Africanist.  giving  of  his  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  political  and  econom- 
ic liberation  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 
even  though  this  struggle  promised  no  im- 
mediate benefit  to  him  in  his  careers  in  poli- 
tics or  business.  And  perhaps  this  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  man.  Percy  Sutton:  That  he 
is  rooted  in  the  principles  which  guided 
great  leaders  such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  that  he  follows  an  internal  value 
system  which  does  not  compute  the  poten- 
tial cost  of  lost  influence  or  lost  revenue, 
but  perserveres  instead  toward  what  is  right 
and  just. 

If  the  definition  of  a  humanitarian  is  one 
who  exemplifies  in  his  life  a  consistent  love 
for  the  human  race,  then  Percy  Sutton  is 
well  deserving  of  this  award.  He  has  endeav- 
oured, in  countless  ways,  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  his  fellow  man.  to  provide  hope 
and  opportunity  for  those  too  often  denied 
it. 

The  Salvation  Army,  the  Boy  Scouts 
movement  and  a  home  in  New  York  for  the 
children  of  drug  addicted  mothers  are 
among  the  many  channels  that  he  utilizes 
in  this  connection. 

Percy  Sutton  relates  to  individuals,  as  well 
as.  to  mankind  in  general,  he  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  young  people  without  the  means 
to  go  to  school,  he  gives  of  his  time  to  work 
with  and  counsel  young  minority  business 
persons,  he  fights  the  evil  of  apartheid  on 
the  boards  of  Transafrica  and  the  African 
American  Institute,  he  responds  to  world 
hunger  by  raising  money  for  organizations 
such  as  Afncare.  and  he  neither  seeks  nor 
takes  any  credit  for  his  good  works. 

Despite,  this,  he  is  the  recipient  of  more 
than  400  awards  honouring  his  contribution 
in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  human  rights, 
communications,  business  and  philosophy. 

Percy  Sutton  does  not  count  the  cost:  he 
is  there  for  Transafrica.  for  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  struggling  for  the  peoples 
of  southern  Africa,  for  the  oppressed  and 
threatened  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
been  there,  when  it  has  counted,  for  Jamai 
ca  and  the  Caribbean.  Percy  Sutton  is  a 
truly  outstanding  American  — indeed  a  great 
son  of  the  Americas.  But  most  of  all.  he  is  a 
friend  and  a  brother. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  honour  for  me  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  recognize  this  hu- 
manitarian, this  loyal  friend,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  unflagging  support  of  many  de- 
serving Jamaican  causes. 


FRED  AND  PONI  CRAF:  78  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  TO  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March  16, 
1990.  the  Bronson  M.  Cutting  Center  Chapter 
No.  34  and  the  auxiliary  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  in  Hayward.  CA.  are  hononng 
Fred  and  Pomona  "Pom  "  Graf  for  a  combined 
78  years  of  service.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  dedicated  couple  from 
California's  Ninth  Congressional  Distnct. 

Fred  Graf  was  born  on  September  19. 
1918,  in  Hebron,  CO.  He  served  as  a  corporal 
in  France  with  the  3d  Armored  Tank  Division 
of  the  1st  Army  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  St.  Lo.  Fred  was  hospitalized  for 
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a  total  of  2  years,  first  in  England  to  save  his 
arm,  then  at  Fitzsimmons  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  in  Denver,  CO. 

Fred  has  a  disabled  rating  of  100  percent 
yet  his  disability  certainly  has  not  hindered  his 
devotion  to  others.  In  1946,  he  joined  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  [DAV].  Fred  has 
been  commander  of  Hayward  Chapter  No.  34 
twice  and.  for  many  years  was  the  adjutant 
and  treasurer  of  the  chapter. 

Fred  became  the  first  commander  of  DAV 
Distnct  No.  14.  He  then  sen/ed  for  18  years 
as  the  State  executive  committee  officer 
before  becoming  the  Disabled  Amencan  Vet- 
erans representative  to  the  Livermore  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center.  Fred  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  honorary  representative. 

In  1957,  Fred  was  voted  into  the  DAV 
Honor  Society,  the  National  Order  of  Trench 
Rats.  The  honor  society  is  a  group  that 
honors  DAV  members  who  have  devoted  un- 
usual time  and  service  to  other  disabled 
American  veterans  He  became  "Golden 
Rodent"  of  the  local  chapter.  Dugout  No.  135. 
which  encompasses  the  San  Francissco  Bay 
area  from  San  Francisco  south  to  San  Jose. 
as  well  as  the  east  bay  counties  of  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa. 

Fred  has  held  many  positions  in  the  Nation- 
al Order  of  Trench  Rats,  even  attaining  the 
highest  position  of  "Impenal  Golden  Rodent" 
He  also  served  as  "Red-Eyed  Gnawer"— adju- 
tant/treasurer—of  local  Dugout  No.  135. 

In  1946,  Fred  married  Pomona  "Pom" 
Davies.  Pom  was  born  on  August  20,  1923,  in 
Denver,  CO.  In  1956,  Pom  helped  found  char- 
ter members.  She  was  soon  elected  command- 
er of  the  auxiliary,  a  position  that  she  held 
four  times  She  was  also  elected  commander 
of  the  Distnct  No.  14  auxiliary  and  was  elect- 
ed department— State— auxiliary  commander 
in  1970  and  1971. 

PonI  served  several  times  on  the  State  ex- 
ecutive committee  tor  the  Chapter  No.  34  aux- 
iliary, and  was  elected  to  serve  as  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  representative  for  the  years 
1972  and  1973.  She  also  was  the  Disabled 
Veteran's  Auxiliary  representative  to  the  Liver- 
more  Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center 
for  1 7  years  and  now,  like  Fred,  Is  the  honor- 
ary representative. 

Pom  was  voted  Into  the  honor  society  of  the 
DAV  Auxiliary,  the  National  Order  of  Alley 
Cats.  Again,  members  of  this  order  are  select- 
ed for  their  devotion  and  service  to  disabled 
Amencan  veterans.  Pom  has  heW  every  posi- 
tion in  this  organization,  including  "Golden 
Cat"  in  the  local  "RatTrap"  which  serves  the 
bay  area  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  in- 
cluding Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties. 
She  has  also  served  in  vanous  offices  in  the 
national  order,  including  the  highest  post,  "Ex- 
alted Golden  Cat." 

Pom  continues  to  serve  in  many  official  po- 
sitions of  the  DAV  Auxiliary  and  the  honor  so- 
ciety. For  many  years,  she  has  been  the 
author  of  the  chapter  newsletter  which  goes 
out  to  all  members  of  Chapter  No.  34  and  the 
auxiliary. 

Fred  and  Pom  have  a  daughter,  Deborah 
Hageman,  of  Anchorage,  AK,  two  sons — de- 
ceased— and  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  wish  Pom  and 
Fred  good  luck  in  the  future  and  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their  matchless 
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devotion  to  disabled  American  veterans.  Their 
dedication  to  this  group  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all 


MOTHER  MARY  OF  JESUS  THE 
GOOD  SHEPHERD 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YOiJK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 
Mr  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  rising  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  a  reli- 
gious order  cunently  teaching  in  three  pansh 
schools  in  my  congressional  distnct,  and  to 
the  foundress  of  the  order,  the  Blessed 
Frances  Siedliska.  who  was  beatified  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  m  Rome  on  Apnl  23,  1989. 

Born  near  Warsaw  in  Poland  on  November 
1 2,  1 842,  Frances  Siedliska  became  an  apos- 
tle of  religion  in  her  home,  her  country,  and 
her  church  at  an  early  age.  Inspired  into  reli- 
gious service  by  Father  Leander  Lendzian.  the 
priest  who  prepared  her  for  First  Holy  Com- 
munion. Frances  struggled  against  the  wishes 
of  her  family  to  answer  her  calling. 

Following  the  death  of  her  father,  Frances 
formally  became  a  servant  of  God  and  set  out 
to  establish  a  new  religious  congregation  in 
the  church.  Known  by  the  name  "Mary"  in  re- 
ligious life,  she  began  her  new  order  with  a 
small  group  of  candidates  which  performed 
various  apostolic  services  while  Mother  Mary 
directed  her  efforts  to  the  formation  of  the 
spintual  life  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion 

Officially  founded  m  Rome  in  1875,  Motf>er 
Mary  opened  the  congregations  first  convent 
in  Cracow,  Poland,  in  1881.  and  her  work  ex- 
panded rapidly  throughout  Poland  and  then  to 
England  and  France  Moving  to  the  United 
States  in  1885.  the  flock  expanded  splendidly, 
and.  despite  many  obstacles  and  difficulties, 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mother  Mary  led  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  29  foundations 
worldwide,  20  of  which  are  in  the  United 
States. 

Through  all  of  this,  the  pervasive  thought 
and  message  that  dominated  the  lite  and 
teachings  of  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  love— love  of  God,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  active  love  of  neighbor. 
She  modeled  her  congregation  on  the  hidden 
life  and  virtues  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth, 
and  the  chief  purpose  of  the  order  she  found- 
ed was  total  self-immolation  through  prayer. 
work,  and  sutfenng  for  the  intentions  of  Christ 
and  the  church. 

When  Mother  Mary  finally  succumbed  to  ill- 
ness in  1902.  she  bequeathed  to  her  congre- 
gafion— and  all  those  familiar  with  her  good 
work— the  personal  example  of  her  life  and 
teachings,  and  her  spint.  on  which  her  Sisters 
depend  as  they  fulfill  her  mission. 

Presently  teaching  at  three  pansh  schools 
in  my  congressional  distnct— St.  Stanislaus 
Koska  School,  and  Saints  Cynl  and  Methodius 
School  in  the  Greenpoint  section,  and  in  Our 
Lady  of  Czenstochowa  School  in  the  Sunset 
Park  section— the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family 
of  Nazareth  respond  to  the  contemporary 
needs  of  the  church  and  the  worid  by  engag- 
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ing  in  a  diversity  of  services,  mindful  that  their 
particular  gift  to  the  church  is  ministry  to  the 
family 

I  am  proud  of  the  exemplary  service  that 
these  devoted  Sisters  have  given  to  the  resi- 
dent^-  of  my  district  for  so  many  years,  and  m 
cdimnemoration  of  this  magnificent  occasion,  i 
am  delighted  to  honor  Mary  the  Mother  of 
Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOE 
WALL 


HON.  UNDSAY  THOMAS 

or  CEORGH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 
Mr  THOMAS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  27.  1989.  Mr  Joseph  T  Nail,  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  near  Cara- 
cas. Venezuela  He  was  m  Caracas  to  deliver 
a  speech  to  the  Venezuelan  Aeronautical 
Congress 

Joe  had  been  by  my  office  on  a  number  ot 
occasions  to  discuss  the  needs  of  transporta- 
tion  safety   m   America,   and   his  enthusiasm 
and  commitment  to  service  were  invigorating. 
But   in  addition   to   his  professional   life   in 
Washington.  Joe  was  a  generous  and  commit- 
ted person  in  his  church  and  his  community 
I  would  ask  that  l  be  permitted  to  include  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  memorial  state- 
ment   by    my    administrative    assistant,    who 
knew  Joe  through  his  membership  at  River- 
side Baptist  Church  m  Washington    I  also  in- 
clude statements  by  Rev    David  Jordan    Mrs 
Jean  Davis,  and  Rev    Bill  Smith,  delivered  at 
Riverside's  December  5,  1989.  memonal  serv- 
ice in  honor  of  Joe  Tnpp>e  Nail 
Statement  of  Robert  H.  Hurt.  Administr.a 
TivE    Assistant    to    VS.    Representative 
Lindsay  Thomas 

The  term  public  .servant  "  has  become  an 
expression  we  use  .so  often  thai  most  of  u.s 
forget  the  magnitude  of  its  meaning  But 
Joe  Nail  put  power  into  the  word.s  public 
servant.  "  and  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  serve  in  some  capacity  in  our  government 
could  have  loved  him  for  that  fact  alone 

In  short,  he  was  the  uniquely  American 
•public  servant  —someone  who  loved  his 
country  and  his  government,  but  who  was 
restlessly  anxious  to  make  it  serve  its  people 
better.  He  took  pride  in  the  dedication  of 
his  colleagues  and  staff.  He  look  exception 
to  the  wearisome  inefficiencies  of  a  bureauc- 
racy. 

He  also  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  po- 
litical process,  and  .so  he  enjoyed  the  compa- 
ny of  the  men  and  women  who  were  elected 
to  Congress,  and  the  staff  mem.bers  who 
work  to  serve  them. 

When  Joe  Nail  entered  a  room,  the  air 
seemed  to  crackle  with  his  special  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

But  his  was  not  the  energy  of  self  inipor 
tance  that  is  so  often  a  facet  of  official 
Washington— it  was  an  energy  that  flowed 
through  the  bright  light  of  his  love  for  life 
and  his  interest  in  others. 

As  a  fellow  deacon  at  the  Riverside  Bap 
list  Church.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Joe's  special  energy  in  action  in  his  church 
life  as  well  as  his  professional  life.  His  atti- 
tude was  the  same  in  both— to  volunteer  to 
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do  whatever  was  needed,  to  back  up  his 
words  with  his  deeds,  and  to  take  joy  in  get- 
ting to  know  the  people  he  worked  with. 

For  me.  Joe  Nail's  life  will  always  be  a  re 
minder  of  how  much  one  person  can  give- 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  to  God. 

And  it  will  also  be  a  reminder  of  the  eter- 
nal truth  of  how  short  our  lives  are.  and 
how  we  fail  ourselves  if  we  do  not  live  the 
days  we  have  to  the  fullest. 

I  remember  that  soon  after  Joe's  death.  I 
called  our  fellow  deacon  Bill  Clohan  to  talk 
about  that  tragic  event,  and  I  was  struck  by 
the  tact  that  we  shared  the  same  two  power- 
ful feelings -the  pain  of  Joes  loss,  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  in  some  way  cheated  our- 
selves by  not  spending  even  more  time  with 
him. 

It  had  seemed  that  there  would  always  be 
time  to  do  everything  with  Joe.  to  enjoy  his 
company,  to  learn  from  him.  and  to  be  en- 
gaged by  his  quick  mind  that  was  always 
ready  to  learn  a  new  fact  and  make  a  new 
friend. 

But.  of  course,  there  was  not  enough  time, 
and  so  we  have  learned  an  old  lesson  in  a 
sorrow  filled  way. 

Joe  used  his  lime  to  make  a  memorial  to 
tiis  memory  more  perfect  than  any  stone  w-e 
might  carved  or  words  we  might  speak  in  his 
honor.  His  memorial  is  written  in  the  hearts 
of  the  men.  the  women,  and  the  children 
who  shared  the  joy  of  knowing  him. 

As  our  government  begins  this  new  year 
and  this  new  decade,  we  will  do  so  in  a  di- 
minished way  because  we  will  be  without 
one  of  our  \  ery  best. 

We  will  all  have  to  try  a  little  harder  and 
work  a  little  longer,  because  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants'  I  have  known  is 
close  to  our  hearts,  but  no  longer  at  our 
side 

Invocation     by    the    Rev.     David    Jordan. 

Pastor.     Tv^^inbrook     Baptist     Church. 

rockville.  md 

Dear  Lord,  we  come  together  today  with 
many  feelings.  We  feel  anger  at  the  unfair- 
ness of  having  such  a  wonderful  friend 
taken  from  us  We  feel  shock.  We  feel  sad- 
ness. We  do  not  understand  why  this  has 
happened,  and  we  are  frustrated  that  we 
have  no  answers. 

We  will  miss  Joe  Nail  in  many  ways.  We 
will  miss  his  willing  spirit.  We  will  miss  his 
enthusiasm  that  would  light  up  a  room.  We 
will  mi.ss  his  love  of  children.  We  will  miss 
his  friendship.  We  will  miss  his  companion- 
.ship  We  will  miss  the  deep  and  abiding  love 
that  he  brought  to  You  and  to  'Your 
Church. 

We  will  miss  the  special  human  things 
about  Joe  Nail  We  will  miss  his  cute  South- 
ern accent.  We  will  mi.ss  his  Dr.  Zhivago 
good  looks.  We  will  mi.ss  his  warm  smile 
that  would  light  up  a  room.  We  will  mi.ss 
that  stupid  beeper  he  always  wore. 

We  thank  you  for  giving  us  such  a  great 
friend.  We  ask  Your  ble.ssings  in  bringing 
Your  peace  to  our  hearts.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  pray.  amen. 

Memorial  Tribute  to  Joe  Nall 
<  By  Mrs.  Jean  Davis.  Board  of  Deacons. 

Riverside  Baptist  Church) 
It  IS  an  honor  to  represent  the  Board  of 
Deacons  of  this  church  and  speak  on  its 
behalf  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fellow  deacon. 
Joe  Nail  I  do  this  with  both  joy  and  sorrow. 
<A  former  Deacon  in  our  church  described 
such  occasions  as  Sadhappy"  .  .  Life  for  a 
Christian,  filled  with  Sadhappy'  events).  I 
am  sad  that  Joe  is  gone;  but  I  am  happy 
that  we  had  him  for  the  time  that  we  did. 
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I  must  confess  that  presently  the  sorrow 
and  sadness  seem  to  far  outweigh  the  joy 
and  happiness.  That  is  probably  the  case 
with  all  of  us.  However,  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness will  emerge  upon  reflection  of  Jesus' 
promises  to  us:  upon  reflection  of  Joe's  won- 
derful life,  and  strength  in  our  personal 
faith.  Joe  was  such  a  good  man!  A  wonder- 
ful person!  Joe  was  good  by  any  standard 
that  one  could  apply  in  evaluating  a  good 
person.  The  first,  and  I  believe,  the  highest 
standard  would  be  his  Christianity.  He  lived 
his  Christianity!  He  was  kind.  He  was  sensi- 
tive. He  loved  his  neighbor.  The  neighbor 
that  he  loved  crossed  all  boundaries  of  edu- 
cation, race,  economics,  and  geography.  He 
helped  feed  the  hungry,  he  caed  for  the 
poor,  he  lived  a  life  that  promot  'd  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Jesus  said,  'Thou  shall  love 
the  lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Joe  heard  him! 

When  I  was  elected  Deacon  to  this  church 
a  year  ago.  our  pastor  gave  to  me  a  book  en- 
titled. The  Emerging  Role  of  Deacorrs.  In 
reading  that  book,  several  points  struck  me 
as  I  struggled  to  learn  what  being  a  Deacon 
means.  One  line  said  Deacons  exist  to  serve 
God  and  the  Church.  "  Another.  'Deacons 
are  ideally  people  of  vision,  excitement,  and 
creative  energy.  "  Another.  'Deacons  take 
upon  themselves  a  major  duty  to  families, 
and  the  families  develop  the  feeling  that 
they  are  now  being  ministered  to  in  a  spe- 
cial way."  And  finally.  "The  fundamental 
impact  is  that  in  Deacons.  God  has  special 
church  servants  through  whom  he  contin- 
ues to  share  a  ministry  of  compassion." 
Those  of  us  who  served  with  Joe  as  Deacons 
here  at  Riverside  can  take  those  thoughts, 
take  out  the  word  Deacon  and  place  in  its 
stead.  Joe,  and  have  a  powerful  wonderful 
description  of  the  man  who's  life  we  cele- 
brate today. 

For  you  see.  Joe  existed  to  serve  God  and 
the  Church.  Joe  was  a— person  of  vision,  ex- 
citement and  creative  energy.  Joe  took  upon 
himself  families  and  ministered  to  them  in  a 
very  special  way.  .  .  and  we  have  witnessed 
his  compassion. 

Our  sadness  and  sorrow  over  being  sepa- 
rated from  Joe  is  perhaps  understandable. 
It  is  certainly  human.  For  we  will  miss 
seeing  him  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  Tues- 
day nights;  we  will  mi.ss  him  singing  in  the 
choir,  attending  Deacons'  meeting,  helping 
with  communion,  sharing  his  knowledge 
and  his  talents  with  us.  We  will  miss  the 
warm  and  loving  fellowship  that  each  of  us 
enjoyed  with  him.  (Joe  had  the  uncanny 
ability,  when  talking  with  you.  to  make  you 
feel  like  the  most  important  person  on 
earth  to  him  at  that  time).  We  will  miss  all 
of  that. 

However,  there  is  joy  and  hope  today  be- 
cause Joe  did  live  and  we  got  to  share  his 
life.  We  are  thankful  for  that  life,  and  the 
opportunity  we  had  to  share  in  it.  (What  if 
he  had  taken  another  job  .  .  .  never  had 
come  to  Washington  .  .  .  think  what  we 
would  have  missed!)  We  can  be  happy  that 
he  touched  our  lives  and  having  touched  us. 
we  are  better  people. 

The  ultimate  job  will  come  when  we  are 
re-united  with  Joe.  as  Jesus  has  promised. 
For  he  teaches  us  that  when  he  returns,  he 
will  gather  all  believers  and  there  will  be  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Being  a  body 
of  believers,  we  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  be  gathered  together  .  .  . 
Joe  will  be  there  and  we  will  all  spend  eter- 
nity together.  That  belief  is  the  source  of 
my  joy  today  and  hope  for  tomorrow. 


Words  in  Memory  of  Joseph  T.  Nall 
(By  William  H.  Smith.  Pastor.  Riverside 

Baptist  Church) 
Jesus  told  the  story  of  a  man  who  put  his 
business  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  servants 
while  he  left  the  country  on  an  extended 
journey.  When  the  man  returned  he  called 
his  servants  to  give  an  accounting.  He  was 
delighted  with  a  servant  who  had  not  onlv 
taken  good  care  of  the  capital  entrusted  to 
him  but  had  actually  doubled  the  value  of 
the  investment.  The  proud  master  said. 

"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  .servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thv  lord."  (Mat- 
thew 25:23) 

I  am  sure  that  Monday  evening.  November 
27.  1989,  Joe  Nall  heard  those  same  words, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  .  . 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord."  Our 
confidence  that  Joe  has  met  Christ  and  re- 
ceived his  reward  gives  us  comfort  to  bear 
the  pain  of  our  loss  through  his  death. 

We  are  also  helped  in  our  grief  by  our 
good    memories    of    Joe.    I    have    my    own 
memories  of  this  fine  Christian  to  share.  On 
the  day  before  he  left  to  go  to  Venezuela  I 
had  lunch  with  Joe.  Because  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  out  of  town  he  wanted  me  to  come 
up  to  the  office  and  spend  .some  time  talk- 
ing with  him  about  church  concerns  before 
he  left.  We  talked  about  his  plans  to  help 
the   church    in    its   outreach    program.    He 
wanted  more  people  to  know  about  the  good 
news  of  our  faith.  He  wanted  the  church  to 
include    more    people    in    its    witness.    He 
wanted  to  help  more  children  in  our  tutor- 
ing   program.    As   always   Joe    was    upbeat 
about  the  work  of  the  church  and  dedicated 
to  widening  the  circle  and  including  more 
people.  We  talked  about  family.  He  asked 
about  my  children.  With  great  pride  he  gave 
me  the  latest  news  about  Molly  and  Anna 
Kate.  I  don't  think  I  ever  talked  with  Joe 
for  any  length  of  time  that  he  didn't  men- 
tion  his  daughters  and  his  great   pride  in 
them.  He  shared  his  excitement  about  Ber- 
nard, his  pupil  in  the  church  tutoring  pro- 
gram, and  the  good  progress  that  Bernard 
was  making.  We  also  talked  about  his  work. 
He  appreciated  those  who  shared  his  mis- 
sion at  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.    He    believed    in    the    importance   of 
their  task  and  was  proud  of  the  high  compe- 
tence of  the  team.  He  obviously  liked  the 
people  with  whom  he  worked.  As  we  made 
our  way   through   the   building   toward   the 
cafeteria,  Joe  stopped  again  and  again  to 
say  hello,  to  introduce  me  to  a  co-worker,  to 
make  some  friendly  inquiry.  On  the  elevator 
he  got  so  involved  in  conversation  that  we 
missed  our  stop  and   had   to   back-track  a 
couple  of  floors.  When  I  said  good-bye  that 
afternoon  I  felt  again,  as  I  always  did  with 
Joe,  his  intense  human  warmth  and  enthu- 
siastic good  will. 

There  is  one  word  that  I  can  use  as  a  sum- 
mary description  of  my  memories  of  Joe 
Nall.  The  word  is  enthusiasm.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic about  his  family,  his  church,  his 
work,  and  his  friends.  I  especially  like  this 
word,  enthusiasm,  as  a  description  of  Joe  be- 
cause it  derives  from  two  Greek  words,  en 
Theos.  words  that  we  find  in  the  Bible. 
Those  words  mean,  "in  God."  Joe  was  en- 
thusiastic. Joe  was  in  God.  He  was  God- 
filled.  His  enthusiasm,  by  his  own  testimo- 
n.v,  came  from  his  faith.  His  life  ambition 
was  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.  On  this  day  of  grief  we  are 
comforted  by  our  faith  and  by  our  memo- 
ries. We  can  say  together,  thanks  be  to  God 
for  the  life  of  Joe  Nall.  Amen. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  SHANE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise  today 
to  honor  an  outstanding  individual  and  exem- 
plary member  of  our  community— Leonard 
Shane.  He  is  being  honored  for  50  years  of 
public  service  by  American  Associates,  Ben- 
Gunon  University  of  the  Negev  [AABGU], 
where  he  will  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  at 
AABGU's  1990  tnbute  dinner.  It  is  with  par- 
ticular pnde  that  I  note  that  this  is  the  first 
time  such  an  honor  has  been  bestowed  in 
California. 

Leonard's  record  of  commitment  and  lead- 
ership extends  across  both  the  public  and  pn- 
vate  sectors.  He  was  the  founding  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo,  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Jewish  Federation,  chairman 
of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  and  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Orange 
County  Performing  Arts  Center,  the  Orange 
County  Philharmonic  Society  and  Orange 
County  Public  Television 

Leonard  has  received  over  300  citations 
and  awards  from  civic  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. He  IS  also  the  holder  of  the  Ben-Gurion 
Medal  from  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  Hu- 
manitanan  Award  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Chnstians  and  Jews. 

Leonard's  work  for  Ben-Gurion  University  of 
the  Negev  is  of  particular  importance  to  him. 
He  currently  chairs  the  southwest  region  and 
IS  national  vice  president  of  American  Associ- 
ates. He  IS  a  member  of  the  university's  Inter- 
national board  of  governors  and  the  Shane 
family  has  founded  the  Hubert  Humphrey  In- 
stitute for  Social  Ecology  and  endowed  a  chair 
in  education  at  the  institution. 

Leonard  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Mercu- 
ry Savings  and  Loan  Association.  He  has 
been  marned  to  Marjone  for  almost  50  years 
and  they  have  four  marned  children  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  saluting 
Leonard  Shane,  a  leader  in  our  community,  a 
role  model  for  all  and  a  man  we  are  proud  to 
call  our  friend. 
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1990  at  the  Phoenecian  Resort  in  Scottsdale, 
AZ,  Mr.  Seidman  made  statements  about  a 
sector  of  our  Nation's  financial  institutions  that 
he  apparently  still  needs  to  learn  more 
about— our  Nation's  15,000  credit  unions. 

According  to  a  February  20,  1990  Associat- 
ed Press  story,  Mr.  Seidman  told  the  Amen- 
can  Bankers  Association  National  Conference 
for  Community  Bankers  the  following: 

First,  credit  unions  are  growing  extremely 
fast:  second,  credit  unions  aie  increasing  their 
investments  in  areas  where  they  have  little  ex- 
perience: and  third,  the  strength  of  the  credit 
union  Federal  deposit  insurance  fund  may  be 
overstated. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight  for  my  House  colleagues 
as  well  as  for  Mr.  Seidman: 

Credit  unions  are  not  growing  quickly.  In 
fact,  in  1989  credit  unions  experienced  their 
third  straight  yearly  drop  in  growth  of  assets, 
posting  a  modest  growth  of  )usl  5  percent. 

Credit  unions  are  not  engaging  in  nsky  in- 
vestments. They  remain  heavily  Involved  in 
their  traditional  and  best  investments— loans 
to  their  members  In  fact,  loans  in  1989  in- 
creased nearly  5  percent  as  a  percentage  of 
total  assets  Credit  unions  may  have  slightly 
increased  residential  lending  to  their  mem- 
t>ers.  but  commercial  banks  still  have  nearty 
double  the  amount  of  assets  in  residential  and 
nsky  commercial  loans  Federal  law  also  pro- 
hibits credit  unions  from  making  investments 
in  nsky  activities  such  as  )unk  bonds  and 
luxury  resort  hotels  such  as  the  Phoenecian 
The  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
[NCUSIF]  has  enjoyed  success  and  stat)ility  in 
recent  years.  Its  reserve-to-insured  deposits 
ratio  is  far  supenor  to  that  of  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  [BIF].  While  BIF  lost  $2.60  per 
$1,000  in  1988.  NCUSIF  lost  only  38  cents.  In 
addition,  NCUSIF's  reseni^e  ratio  has  averaged 
over  $1.25  per  $100  insured  since  1985.  In 
contrast,  the  BIF  lost  $4  5  billion  last  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  an  official  in  Mr.  Seid- 
man's  position  makes  erroneous  remarks 
about  the  soundness  of  15,000  of  our  Na- 
tion's safest  financial  institutions  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  When  these  remarks  are  made 
at  the  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan  financed 
Phoenecian  Resort— a  nationally  known 
symbol  of  the  abuses  that  caused  the  thnft 
debacle— this  borders  on  irresponsibility.  I 
would  strongly  suggest  to  Mr.  Seidman  that  he 
learn  the  facts  the  next  time  he  chooses  to 
publicly  discuss  financial  institutions  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  regulating.  Charies  Keating 
did  not  nse  from  the  ranks  of  the  credit  union 
industry. 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  experts 
give  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC]  Chairman  William  Seidman  high  marks 
for  his  pertormance  in  guiding  the  FDIC  during 
a  tumultuous  period  in  our  Nation's  commer- 
cial banking  industry.  Mr.  Seidman  is  now  en- 
trusted with  an  additional  important  responsi- 
bility—assisting the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion in  managing  the  massive  bailout  of  our 
savings  and  loan  industry.  But  on  February  19. 


THE  YOUNG  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  legislative  initiatives  that 
are  desperately  needed  in  order  to  improve 
the  lot  of  our  children  today.  We  are  the  only 
industrialized  Nation  m  the  worid  in  which  chil- 
dren are  the  poorest  age  group— 13  million 
children  and  over  1   in  5  live  m  poverty    On 
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any  given  night.  100.000  children  have  no 
home.  There  is  a  50-percent  dropout  rate  in 
our  innercity  high  schools  One-half  of  our  Na- 
tion's black  females  become  pregnant  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  20  Were  all  familiar 
with  these  statistics  and  there  is  legislation 
targeted  at  each  and  every  one  of  these  prob- 
lems. But  I  feel  legislation  is  also  needed  that 
will  define  desirable  goals  for  our  children  and 
then  spur  local  action  to  reach  these  goals 
This  legislation  will  outline  a  national  young 
policy  for  Amenca 

The  Young  Americans  Act  introduced  by  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  late  Senator  Claude 
Pepper,  is  the  youth  policy  our  country  needs 
Ttie  goals  of  the  Young  Amencans  Act  are 
lofty  but  Its  methods  are  down-to-earth  as  evi- 
denced by  Its  overwhelmingly  successful 
parent,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Passed  in 
1965.  the  Older  Amencans  Act  began  with  a 
vision  that  went  far  beyond  what  its  modest 
$6  million  budget  would  realistically  allow  But 
the  vision  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  elderly 
served  as  the  impetus  for  people  at  the  local 
level  to  design  innovative  programs  to  reach 
out  to  seniors— Meals  on  Wheels,  transporta- 
tion services,  adult  day-care,  home  renovation 
programs— and  the  Older  Amencans  Act  has 
expanded  to  a  $1  billion  endeavor  which  has 
remarkably  improved  the  nutrition,  health  and 
general  well-being  of  our  elderly  And  it  is  this 
same  kind  ot  spint  which  will  make  the  Young 
Americans  Act  a  building  block  for  future  chil- 
dren services  at  the  community  level 

The  Young  Americans  Act  was  extremely 
important  to  Senator  Pepper  He  greatly 
wanted  to  see  this  legislation  enacted  in 
order  to  gather  momentum  for  passage,  i 
have  been  collecting  names  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  wanted  to  be  on  record  as  sup- 
porters of  this  important  legislation  The 
names  of  these  following  Representatives  are 
in  addition  to  the  other  56  Representatives 
who  are  on  record  as  supporting  H  R   1492 

Congressman  John  J.  LaFalce.  Congress- 
man Martin  Frost,  Congressman  Robert 
W.  Davis,  Congressman  Harold  E  Ford, 
Congressman  Eni  F  Faleomavaega,  Con- 
gressman Jaime  B  Fuster,  Congressman 
James  H  Bilbray,  Congressman  Terrv  L 
Bruce,  Congresswoman  Jolene  Unsoeld 
Congressman  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Congress- 
man Bart  Gordon 

There  is  no  greater  social  task  than  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  children  I  urge  other 
Members  to  support  this  extremely  important 
legislation  to  invest  in  the  future  of  America 
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Statement, '  scribed  in  1960  at  the  Connecti- 
cut estate  of  William  F  Buckley,  Jr.  The  orga- 
nization has  a  long  and  proud  history  of  con- 
servative activism  on  high  school  and  college 
campuses  across  the  Nation 

Thomas  C  Lizardo  planned  and  implement- 
ed the  la'gest  and  most  successful  fall  oflen- 
sive  in  VAF  history,  and  as  executive  director 
he  worked  diligently  and  tirelessly  to  advance 
the  goals  and  principles  of  the  organization. 
His  achievements  have  earned  for  him  the 
great  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
YAF'ers  and  of  myself 

I  wish  to  honor  Thomas  Lizardo  for  his  dis- 
tinguished record,  and  extend  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  as  he  battles 
the  forces  of  evil  with  only  a  sword  and  a 
shield— these  being  the  nght  of  free  will  under 
God  and  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  Revised." 
Keep  up  the  good  fight,  Thomas. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  FINE  YOUNG 
AMERICAN 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Charles  Lizardo  has  |ust  retired  as 
executive  director  of  Young  Amencans  for 
Freedom  [YAF]  and  I  wish  to  recognize  the 
valuable  service  which  he  provided  to  that  or- 
ganization dunng  his  tenure  and  his  exemplary 
loyalty  to  the  conservative  cause 

YAF   IS   a  conservative  youth   organization 
founded    on    the    pnnciples    of    the    "Sharon 


SALUTE  TO  JO  ANN  AINSWORTH 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  rise  today  and  ask  this  House  to  salute  Jo 
Ann  Ainsworth  She  is  being  honored  by  the 
Sylmar  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  outstanding 
service  as  its  executive  manager 

Jo  Ann  has  been  the  Sylmar  Chamber's  ex- 
ecutive manager  for  the  past  4  years.  Dunng 
that  period  she  has  played  a  key  role  in  ex- 
panding the  chambers  outreach  and  has  in- 
volved herself  in  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  the  Sylmar  business  community  She 
has  launched  new  initiatives  and  has  been  a 
bedrock  of  professionalism  and  competence 
for  the  chamber's  executive  officers. 

In  addition  to  her  chamber  work.  Jo  Ann 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  a  wide  range  of 
community  organizations  She  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Kiwanis.  an  activist  in  the  Foothill 
Advisory  Booster  Association  and  a  board 
member  of  Sylmar  Baseball. 

Jo  Ann  IS  marned  to  Alfred  and  they  have 
three  children 

Mr  Speaker,  i  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Jo  Ann  Ainsworth.  a  community 
leader  of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH- 

SELMA  TO  MONTGOMERY  NA- 
TIONAL TRAIL  STUDY  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  Black  History  Month  1990.  I 
believe  we  can  honestly  say  that  this  month  il- 
lustrated the  importance  in  studying  this  rich 
history  and  the  valuable  lessons  to  learn  from 
it  One  facet  of  black  history  is  being  ad- 
dressed through  H  R  3834— the  Selma  to 
Montgomery  National  Trail  Study  Act  of 
1989— introduced  by  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia.  I 
am  here  today  to  request  your  support  on  this 
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piece  of  legislation  which  would  amend  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
route  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  for  study  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Trails 
System. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  historic 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  In  March 
1965,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  achieving  the  legal  nght  to 
vote  for  all  Amencans.  Events  associated  with 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  and 
from  what  came  to  be  known  as  "Bloody 
Sunday "  sent  shock  waves  around  the  world, 
raised  the  Nation's  consciousness,  and  con- 
vinced political  leaders  that  the  time  had 
come  for  voting  hghts  legislation,  't  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  all  consider  this  p  ice  of  legis- 
lation, for  it  recognizes  the  tremendous  contn- 
butions  made  by  our  black  leaders  during 
times  of  turmoil.  These  courageous  leaders 
furthered  our  Nation's  pursuit  of  our  most  fun- 
damental rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Through  remembering  events  such  as  the 
Selma  to  Montgomery  march,  we  are  called  to 
remember  the  ignorance  of  racial  prejudices 
which  ran  rampant  in  the  sixties.  Since  our 
founding,  our  country  has  phded  itself  as  a 
melting  pot  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  cultures. 
We  achieve  our  excellence  through  this  diver- 
sity. Throughout  this  month  we  have  given 
recognition  to  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  all  black  men  and  women  in  further- 
ing our  Nation's  excellence. 

In  closing,  I  ask  you  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, for  It  serves  as  a  reminder  to  all  the  im- 
portance of  interracial  harmony  as  well  as  the 
sacnfices  made  by  men  and  women  who  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  achieve  voting  nghts  for  all 
Americans. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ZONTA  CLUB  OF 
SANTA  BARBARA 


EAGLE  SCOUT  HONORED 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  outstanding  young  individual  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  who 
has  completed  a  major  goal  in  his  Scouting 
career.  On  Sunday,  March  25,  1990  at  the 
Doremus  Congregational  Church  located  In 
Chicago,  IL,  John  Risley  will  be  honored  at  an 
Eagle  Scout  Court  of  Honor. 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  young  men  in  America  attain  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This  high  honor  can  only 
be  earned  by  those  Scouts  demonstrating  ex- 
traordinary leadership  abilities.  This  young  in- 
dividual has  clearly  demonstrated  such  abili- 
ties through  his  dedicated  community  service 
and  deserves  special  recognition. 

In  light  of  the  commendable  leadership  and 
courageous  activities  performed  by  such  a 
fine  young  man,  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, to  join  me  in  honohng  John  Risley  for 
attaining  the  highest  honor  in  Scouting— the 
Eagle  Scout  With  God's  blessings,  let  us  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  all  of  his  endeavors. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Zonta  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  on 
its  60th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Santa  Barbara.  The  Zonta  Club  of 
Santa  Barbara  was  established  m  February 
1930,  as  a  branch  of  Zonta  International,  a 
global  network  of  executives  in  business  and 
the  professions  working  to  Improve  the  legal, 
political,  economic,  and  professional  status  of 
women.  Founded  in  1919  in  Buffalo.  NY,  it 
has  become  a  worldwide  network  sponsoring 
projects  such  as  the  Ann  Frank  Village  in  Ger- 
many, the  School  for  Girls  at  Ramallah, 
Jordan,  and  UNIFEM  projects  to  teach  func- 
tional skills  to  women  in  Latin  Amenca  and 
Third  World  countries. 

The  club's  local  projects  include  the  Santa 
Barbara  Search  and  Rescue  Team,  Shelter 
Services  for  Women,  the  Rape  Cnsis  Center, 
and  many  others.  The  Zonta  Club  of  Santa 
Barbara  also  participates  in  the  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  scholarship  fund,  which  gives  scholar- 
ships to  women  for  advanced  studies  in  aero- 
nautics and  aerospace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Zonta  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  for  its  60 
years  of  achievement  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity, and  extend  our  warmest  best  wishes 
for  the  future 


THE  INSURANCE  FUND  FOR 
CREDIT  UNIONS  WORKS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker,  last  year,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  most  significant  banking 
law  since  the  Great  Depression— the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  [FIRREA].  The  widely  per- 
ceived purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  come 
to  the  financial  rescue  of  the  faltenng  savings 
and  loan  industry.  In  fact,  it  did  much  more. 

FIRREA  is  wide  ranging  legislation  that 
went  to  the  core  of  how  our  Nation's  deposi- 
tory institutions  are  regulated  and  operated. 
Its  countless  regulatory  and  operational 
changes  impact  not  only  savings  and  loans, 
but  also  credit  unions  and  commercial  banks. 
FIRREA  also  authorizes  numerous  studies  to 
identify  areas  that  will  still  need  improvement. 
These  studies  will  have  particular  significance 
because  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that— for  as  far  as  FIRREA  went— many  prob- 
lems still  remain  for  Congress  to  solve. 

Foremost  among  these  issues  is  deposit  in- 
surance reform.  By  now,  the  multibillion  dollar 
collapse  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation— now  known  as  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  [SAIF]— is 
well  known.  However,  few  realize  that  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  losses  were  expenenced  last  year  by 
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the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  [BIF]— formerly 
known  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration [FDIC].  Moreover,  in  less  than  2 
years,  BIF's  reserve-to-insured  deposits  ratio 
has  dropped  over  25  percent  from  a  $1.10  per 
$100  insured  to  just  under  80  cents. 

These  severe  losses  indicate  that  there  may 
be  something  systemically  amiss  with  these 
two  insurance  funds.  However,  while  BIF  and 
SAIF  have  been  experiencing  record  losses, 
their  credit  union  counterpart— the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
[NCUSIF]— has  enjoyed  success  and  stability 
in  recent  years.  NCUSIF's  reserve  ratio  has 
averaged  over  31.25  per  $100  insured  since 
1985.  Additionally,  while  BIF  lost  $2.60  per 
$1,000  insured  in  1988.  NCUSIF  lost  only  38 
cents. 

One  reason  for  the  credit  union  fund's  suc- 
cess is  that  It's  structure  was  modernized  by 
Congress  in  1984.  Prior  to  that  time.  NCUSIF 
was— like  its  bank  and  thrift  counterparts— op- 
erated as  a  premium-based  insurance  fund 
Under  this  system,  credit  unions  payed  annual 
insurance  premiums  to  the  NCUSIF  based  on 
the  amount  of  their  insured  accounts.  Credit 
unions  typically  payed  8.6  cents  per  $100  in- 
sured each  year. 

In  1984,  Congress  recognized  the  shortlalls 
in  the  credit  union  fund's  system.  Congress 
required  credit  unions— not  the  taxpayers— to 
recapitalize  their  depleted  insurance  fund.  11 
also  changed  the  fund  from  a  premium-based 
to  a  "pay  as  you  grow "  system.  Credit  unions 
must  now  maintain  a  deposit  of  1  percent  of 
their  insured  accounts  with  the  NCUSIF.  If  a 
credit  union  grows,  it  must  pay  1  percent  of 
the  amount  of  its  growth  to  the  NCUSIF.  Fur- 
thermore, the  NCUSIF  keeps  all  the  interest 
earned  off  the  1  percent  deposits  and  may 
assess  an  additional  premium  if  necessary. 
Because  the  credit  union  industry  has  been  so 
healthy,  this  additional  premium  has  not  been 
necessary. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  had  the  credit 
union  insurance  system  been  imposed  on 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  earlier  this 
decade,  the  FIRREA  may  never  have  been 
necessary.  At  the  very  least,  the  $300  billion 
cost  of  the  thnft  bailout  could  have  been  re- 
duced. Here's  why: 

First,  the  credit  union  system  provides  for  a 
virtually  "'fail  proof"  insurance  fund.  Again,  the 
NCUSIF's  reserves  to  insured  accounts  ratio 
stands  today  at  1.25  percent— more  than  50- 
percent  stronger  than  BIF.  Nearly  $400  million 
of  the  NCUSIF  is  in  retained  earnings,  wh:le 
$1.6  billion  consists  of  credit  union  deposits 
equal  to  1  percent  of  insured  accounts.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  retained  earnings  are  ex- 
pended to  cover  losses,  credit  unions  would 
be  required  to  restore  any  and  all  money  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  fund  at  a  1 -percent  re- 
serve ratio.  For  example,  had  such  a  mecha- 
nism been  in  eflect  at  FDIC  last  year  when  its 
reserve  ratio  dropped  from  1.10  to  0.80  per- 
cent, insured  banks  would  have  been  auto- 
matically required  to  provide  roughly  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  to  restore  FDIC  to  a  level  of 
1  percent.  If  thntts  had  such  a  requirement 
when  FSLIC's  reserve  ratio  dropped  below  1 
percent  in  1983.  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
FSLIC  could  have  been  reduced. 

Second,     a    direct    consequence    of    this 
system  is  that  it  imposes  market  discipline 
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upon  deposit  insurance.  Since  insured  credit 
unions  are  collectively  responsible  if  losses 
drive  the  insurance  fund's  reserve  ratio  below 
1  percent,  the  system  places  a  strong  eco- 
nomic incentive  on  credit  unions  to  operate  in 
a  safe  and  sound  manner.  An  additional  in- 
centive IS  that  if  NCUSIF  losses  are  negligible 
and  its  reserve  ratio  grows  beyond  1.3  per- 
cent, credit  unions  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of 
funds  atx>ve  this  level 

In  the  coming  year  as  Congress  continues 
to  contemplate  the  future  regulatory  frame- 
wc'k  in  which  our  Nation's  depository  institu- 
tions will  operate,  perhaps  we  should  consider 
using  the  one  Federal  deposit  Insurance  fund 
that  has  worked— the  credit  union  fund— as  a 
model  for  the  others  to  follow 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MICKEY 
LELAND  MEMORIAL  DOMESTIC 
HUNGER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 
Mr  EMERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  agriculture  is 
a  way  of  life  in  the  United  States  and  touches 
each  and  every  one  of  us  on  a  daily  basis. 
Many  people  contnbute  to  the  bountiful  har- 
vest we  all  enjoy.  No  one  should  be  left  out  of 
this  harvest,  and  yet  we  know  there  are 
people  among  us  who  are  in  dire  need  and 
lack  the  resources  to  obtain  nutntious  diets. 
That  IS  why  I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  provide  food  assist- 
ance to  needy  families  through  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  through  the  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Program,  better  known  as 
TEFAP. 

I;  IS  fitting  that  this  bill  is  named  after  my 
close  personal  friend  and  colleague,  Mickey 
Leiarid.  Mickey  and  I  shared  a  dream  of  a 
world  in  which  no  person  ever  went  hungry. 
He  and  1  had  long  discussions  on  this  topic  in 
the  halls  ot  the  Congress  and  whenever  we 
traveled  here  and  abroad.  I  particularly  re- 
member our  last  tnp  to  Ethiopia  in  the  spnng 
of  1989— almost  1  year  ago  I  remember 
Mickey  with  children  who  had  not  eaten  a 
decent  meal  in  their  bnef  lives.  I  remember 
how  much  he  cared  and  wanted  to  help,  and  I 
t)elieve  this  bill  furthers  the  goals  he  and  I  and 
so  many  others  aspire  to 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  our  Nation  of  abun- 
dance. It  IS  a  tragedy  for  any  child,  elderly 
person,  or  anyone  to  go  hungry.  We  are  a 
generous  country.  That  is  why  we  have  pro- 
grams like  the  $16  billion  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  other  supplementary  programs  to 
feed  needy  p>eople.  When  these  programs  do 
not  work  or  provide  insufficient  help  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  know  why  and  then  do 
something  about  it.  That  is  what  I  hope  this 
bill  will  do. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
today  reflects  what  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
to  improve  the  Federal  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  do  realize  that  the  budget  resolution 
for  1991  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Whatever  additional  funding  that  is 
provided  in  the  budget  resolution  will  dictate 
the  parameters  of  our  efforts  in  the  food  as- 
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sjstance  area.  I  feel  confident  saying  that  the 
final  bill,  what  will  eventually  be  a  title  in  the 
1990  farm  bill,  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
budget  resolution.  Additionally,  as  we  have 
done  in  tfie  past,  should  there  be  sequestra- 
tion, as  provided  for  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  the  additional  spending  provided  m  the 
food  assistance  bill  will  be  adjusted 

The  manner  in  which  we,  as  a  country,  pro- 
vide assistance  to  needy  families  should  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  compassion,  a  desire 
to  help  people  get  back  on  their  own  feet 
when  their  need  is  temporary,  and  a  clear 
view  that  the  system  now  in  place  must  be  re- 
formed from  one  in  which  we  have  programs 
for  food,  programs  tor  financial  assistance, 
and  programs  for  special  needs  Remember. 
we  are  trying  to  help  whole  people,  not  )ust 
parts  of  them.  A  program  that  provides  help 
for  those  unable  to  help  themselves  and 
makes  taxpayers  out  of  the  able-bodied  is  my 
ultimate  goal 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
today  accomplishes  several  important  goals, 
nr>ost  importantly,  it  reauthonzes  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  the  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistarKe  Program  [TEFAP]  From  the  aspect 
of  Federal  food  assistance  programs  the 
mainstay  of  feeding  programs  is  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  It  is  a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide $16  tMllion  in  tsenefits  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  $9  billion  provided  m  1 980 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

This  bill  makes  several  changes  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Food  stamp  t^enefits  are  in- 
creased across-the-board  through  an  increase 
in  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  Participants  will  have 
their  t)enefits  based  on  105  percent  of  the 
Thnfty  Food  Plan  by  1995  In  addition,  by 
1994  ttie  ceiling  on  the  excess  shelter  ex- 
pense deduction  will  be  lifted  Currently  25 
percent  of  the  food  stamp  households  are  not 
able  to  deduct  full  shelter  and  heating  ex- 
penses tiecause  of  the  ceiling  on  that  deduc- 
tion. Lifting  tfie  ceiling  will  allow  full  accommo- 
dation of  shelter  costs  of  food  stamp  partici- 
pants. 

Ttie  definition  of  a  household  for  food 
stamp  purposes  is  simplified  This  has  been 
one  area  that  has  proved  to  be  a  significant 
problem  for  States  admimstenng  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Under  the  bill  introduced 
today,  the  household,  for  food  stamp  pur- 
poses, will  consist  of  persons  purchasing  and 
prepanng  food  together  Parents  and  their 
minor  children  must  apply  together  as  a  single 
hoosefrold. 

This  bill  also  proposes  to  exclude  the  first 
$50  a  month  pakj  as  child  support  from  con- 
sideration as  income  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, consistent  with  the  AFDC  regulations 
This  provision  highlights  the  importance  of  se- 
cunng  child  support  payments  from  absent 
parents,  wfio,  I  believe,  have  the  obligation  to 
support  their  children.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  Federal  assistance  programs  stress  this 
responsibtlrty  I  am  pleased  that  the  USDA  is 
proposing  to  provide  the  child  support  en- 
forcement services  now  available  to  AFDC 
families,  to  food  stamp  families,  i  am  anxious 
to  review  tfie  USDA  proposal  and  have  it  in- 
cluded in  the  food  stamp  reauthonzation 

Other  changes  fxoposed  to  be  made  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  include  an  increase  m 
the  S4,500  limit  on  cars  to  $5,500,  allowing 
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persons  50  years  and  older  who  are  college 
students  to  participate  m  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, if  otherwise  eligible;  and.  an  increase  to 
S75  per  month  the  amount  of  actual  expenses 
that  may  be  reimbursed  during  participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training 
Program 

in  addition.  States  will  be  required  to  imple- 
ment automated  data  processing  systems  by 
October  1993.  with  annual  review  by  the  sec- 
retary The  Secretary  will  oe  permitted  to 
waive  these  requirements  lor  small  States  and 
in  certain  other  circumstances  This  provision 
will  contnbute  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  provide  necessary 
help  to  overworked  administrators,  and  help 
provide  a  means  to  deliver  the  correct  amount 
of  benefits  in  an  effective  manner 

An  extremely  important  provision  in  the  bill 
introduced  today  concerns  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  the 
AFDC  program  Both  programs  are  designed 
to  serve  needy  families  However,  the  rules 
and  regulations  differ  to  a  great  degree  pro- 
viding contusion  and  inefficiency  for  partici- 
pants and  administrators  alike  For  those  fami- 
lies receiving  AFDC.  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
provide  food  stamp  benefits  without  requinng 
them  lo  go  through  a  maze  of  applications, 
(orms.  verifications  and  procedures  that  are 
different  from  those  applicable  to  the  AFDC 
program  After  all.  we  are  talking  about  needy 
families — families  needing  income  and  food 
assistance 

When  a  family  is  m  need  of  help,  that  need 
often  crosses  program  lines.  Need  for  income 
assistance  often  means  need  for  housing  as- 
sistance, food  assistance,  and  for  some,  help 
in  finding  and  keeping  a  job  The  hurdles  that 
families  must  scale  in  applying  for  help  are  im- 
mense They  often  must  go  to  different  agen- 
cies, different  eligibility  workers,  meet  different 
eligibility  standards  and  abide  by  different 
rules  and  regulations  That  they  are  able  to  re- 
ceive help  IS  often  a  reflection  of  their  abili- 
ties, rather  than  the  system  presented  to 
them 

Administrators  of  these  programs — both  on 
the  State  and  local  levels — have  similar  prob- 
lems The  resolution  of  the  differences  in  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  is  often  not 
within  their  ability  to  achieve.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  by  States;  but  they  may 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  go.  The  propos- 
al in  the  bill  introduced  today  makes  an  Initial 
step  to  resolving  the  differences  between  the 
two  major  assistance  programs — AFDC  and 
food  stamps  We  are  proposing  that  certain 
sites  be  allowed  to  determine  food  stamp  eli- 
gibility based  on  the  AFDC  regulations,  for 
those  AFDC  families  in  which  all  members  re- 
ceive AFDC  While  we  propose  that  AFDC 
rules  be  applied  in  almost  all  instances,  food 
stamp  rules  will  be  used  for  income  deduc- 
tions and  processing  standards,  including  the 
provision  of  expedited  services  for  families  In 
immediate  need 

This  important,  innovative  procedure  is  a 
first  step  in  the  process  of  resolving  the  differ- 
ences among  the  several  Federal  assistance 
programs  Needy  families  are  not  well  served 
by  the  complicated,  confusing  process  now  In 
place  Administrators  on  the  State  and  local 
level  cannot  get  a  handle  on  the  mynad  of 
programs  and  deliver  services  to  needy  fami- 
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lies  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner.  The 
current  system  does  not  deliver  benefits  to 
needy  families  in  either  a  compassionate  or 
efficient  manner  I  hope  this  bill  will  change 
that. 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS 

One  of  the  debates  that  arose  dunng  the 
consideration  of  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of 
1988  concerned  the  differences  between  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  TEFAP  Both  pro- 
grams are  valuable  and  necessary  programs. 
However,  for  some  of  the  ability  to  receive 
commodities  through  TEFAP  may  mean  the 
only  assistance  they  receive.  Siome  needy 
families,  especially  elderly  families,  were  much 
more  likely  to  desire  and  receive  commodities 
through  TEFAP.  That  Is  why  this  bill  requires 
the  purchase  of  $190  million  in  commodities 
for  TEFAP  for  each  of  1991  and  1992;  $220 
million  IS  authonzed  each  year  for  1993,  1994 
and  1995.  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
commodity  distnbution  programs  I  believe  this 
IS  an  efficient  and  effective  means  by  which 
we  can  provide  food  to  needy  people.  The 
rural,  elderly  poor  are  able  to  benefit  from 
commodity  distribution  programs  much  more 
readily  than  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Homeless  people  are  also  in  need  of  food 
assistance.  Therefore  this  bill  continues  the 
commodity  homeless  program  at  the  level  es- 
tablished in  the  Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  $32 
million.  This  program  is  continued  through 
1995,  so  that  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks 
can  receive  commodities  and  serve  needy 
people  without  permanent  homes. 

Other  changes  to  the  commodity  distnbution 
program  include  establishment  of  a  commodi- 
ty supplemental  food  program  for  elderly  per- 
sons, permanent  food  bank  projects,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agnculture 
make  surplus  commodities  available  to  emer- 
gency feeding  organizations  when  available 
and  if  necessary,  on  an  irregular  or  seasonal 
basis,  depending  on  availability. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  and 
the  other  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  work  to  pro- 
vide food  assistance  to  needy  families  and  in- 
dividuals in  a  compassionate  and  efficient 
manner.  My  ultimate  goal  is  to  see  true  reform 
of  the  welfare  system— through  which  we  pro- 
vide benefits  to  needy  people  through  coordi- 
nated and  simplified  programs  and  also  pro- 
vide employment  and  training  to  able-bodied 
participants. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  maintain  pro- 
grams for  those  who  are  aged  or  disabled;  but 
we  also  must  simplify  the  programs  we  have 
now  and  provide  a  method  to  make  taxpayers 
out  of  those  able-bodied  people  now  in  need 
of  help. 
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honored  by  Chabad  of  the  Valley  at  the  orga- 
nization's Banquet-Concert  '90  for  their  out- 
standing support  of  Chabad's  work  m  our 
community 

Haim  was  born  and  raised  in  Cairo  where 
he  exfsenenced  firsthand  the  persecution  and 
eventual  expulsion  of  the  Egyptian  Jewish 
community.  Haim  went  to  Israel  where  he 
quickly  became  active  in  building  the  young 
country  He  moved  to  New  York  in  1969,  met 
Sara  and  together  they  founded  a  series  of 
successful  businesses 

Since  their  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  almost  a 
decade  ago,  Sarah  and  Haim  Arazi  have  de- 
voted large  amounts  of  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  vanous  chantable  and  religious  in- 
stitutions within  the  Jewish  community  They 
have  been  instrumental  in  establishing 
schools,  summer  camps,  community  centers, 
and  outreach  programs.  They  are  also  active 
in  several  congregations  in  the  city  and  pio- 
neered Chabad's  most  recent  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  acclaiming  Haim  and  Sarah  Arazi,  communi- 
ty leaders  and  role  models  for  all. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAIM  AND  SARAH 
ARAZI 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
salute  Haim  and  Sarah  Arazi.  They  are  being 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  President-elect  Violeta 
Chamorro  and  the  Nicaraguan  people  on  their 
stunning  victory  over  Daniel  Ortega  and  the 
Sandinlsta  party.  All  eyes  were  focused  on 
this  election  and  many  predicted  a  Sandinista 
win,  but  the  true  desire  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  prevailed,  the  desire  to  live  in  peace 
and  freedom. 

It  is  my  hope  that  world  attention  does  not 
fade  from  Nicaragua  as  the  path  just  chosen 
by  Its  brave  people  is  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
The  success  that  Ms.  Chamorro  and  her  new 
government  will  achieve  depends  significantly 
on  the  obstacles  she  will  encounter  when  she 
is  sworn  in  on  April  25,  1990. 

Among  these  obstacles  are  control  of  the 
Nicaraguan  military  and  interior  p>olice  who  still 
owe  allegiance  to  Ortega  and  the  Sandinista 
party.  Dismantling  this  Sandinista  apparatus 
will  be  the  first  major  challenge  of  the  newly 
elected  democratic  government.  To  alleviate 
the  fear  of  violence  and  mstabliity,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sandinista  party  must  make  a  full 
transference  of  political  and  military  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  Ortega  said  the  voice 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  would  be  heard  on 
election  day.  If  was,  and  it  sang  of  democracy 
My  message  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  is 
"Viva  Violeta,  viva  Nicaragua,  y  vrva  la  demo- 
cracia." 
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ALBANIANS  DENIED  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA- 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  REPORT 
CRITICIZES  GOVERNMENT 

POLICY 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual  State 
Department  report  to  Congress— "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices" — was  re- 
leased last  week.  Media  coverage  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  document  have  focused  on  a  few 
high-profile  countnes  with  serious  human 
rights  abuses,  but  the  media  has  not  given  ap- 
propnate  attention  to  one  extremely  serious 
problem— treatment  of  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Since  this  State  Department  report  is  one  of 
the  most  important  documents  on  human 
nghts  conditions  in  1989,  it  Is  important  that 
we  be  aware  of  its  conclusions  regarding 
Yugoslavia  I  would  like  to  call  some  of  the 
comments  regarding  human  nghts  abuses 
against  the  Albanian  ethnic  community  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  multiethnic  federal  state 
which  has  enjoyed  excellent  relations  with  the 
United  States  in  the  past.  Currently  Yugoslavia 
IS  undergoing  significant  social  and  fKJIitical 
changes,  as  are  the  other  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  trends  in  Yugo- 
slavia are  not  consistently  in  the  direction  of 
greater  democracy,  pluralism,  and  observance 
of  human  nghts  While  positive  democratic 
progress  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  Re- 
publics of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  the  Kosovo 
Autonomous  Province  of  the  Serbian  Republic 
and  in  the  Macedonian  Republic,  Yugoslav 
citizens  of  Albanian  ethnic  background  are  in- 
creasingly subject  to  serious  human  rights 
abuses. 

The  State  Department  report  notes  that 
"according  to  government  reports  released  in 
1989,  of  436  persons  officially  acknowledged 
to  have  been  sentenced  for  political  offenses 
in  Yogoslavia.  336  were  in  Kosovo.  March 
demonstrations  by  ethnic  Albanians  protesting 
the  Serbian  effort  to  assert  greater  control 
over  the  Province  of  Kosovo  led  to  at  least  25 
deaths."  Official  government  statistics  for 
1988  indicated  that  "of  517  political  charges 
filed  nationwide,  43  percent  of  the  defendants 
were  ethnic  Albanians  from  Kosovo"  and  "Al- 
banians were  tned  in  other  republics  as  well 
as  in  Kosovo  "  It  is  absolutely  shocking,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  Albanians,  which  make  up  only 
8  percent  of  the  population  of  Yugoslavia 
should  make  up  well  over  half  of  those  pun- 
ished for  supposed  political  cnmes  in  Yugo- 
slavia. This  IS  a  case  of  serious  discnmination 
by  Yugoslav  authonties. 

Mr  Speaker,  an  area  of  great  concern  is  ar- 
bitrary arrest  and  detention.  Here  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  deterioration  of  human  rights 
conditions  in  Yogoslavia,  particularly  as  they 
apply  to  ethnic  Albanians.  The  State  Depart- 
ment repKjrts: 

As  part  of  government  measures  to 
counter  demonstrations  by  Albanians  pro- 
testing Serbian  efforts  lo  expand  Serbian 
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influence  in  Kosovo  Province,  Yugoslav  au- 
thorities subjected  237  Albanians  from 
Kosovo  to  a  legal  procedure  knows  as  "isola- 
tion "  which  has  not  previously  been  used  in 
Yugoslavia  in  this  fashion.  These  people 
were  rounded  up  and  held  for  up  to  3 
months,  in  most  cases  denied  access  lo  at- 
torneys or  to  familes.  The  majority  were  not 
held  in  Kosovo  but  in  prisons  in  Serbia, 
where  they  were  subjected  lo  l>eatings.  cold, 
inadequate  food,  and  harsh  interrogations. 
Isolated  prisoners  were  reportedly  detained 
under  suspicion  of  belonging  to  illegal  orga- 
nizations, conlacl  with  "hostile"  emigre 
groups,  illegal  arms  trafficking,  and  organiz- 
ing strikes  and  demonstrations.  Of  the  237 
persons  isolated.  41  were  eventually  charged 
with  criminal  offenses  and  18  with  misde- 
meanors. 

Azem  Vlasi.  an  ethnic  Albanian  who  was  a 
former  leader  of  the  League  of  Communists  of 
Kosovo,  was  arrested  in  February  and  put  on 
trial  in  November.  That  tnal  is  still  continuing. 
Based  on  the  charges  brought  forward  against 
him  by  government  prosecutors,  however, 
Yugoslav  human  rights  advocates  have 
argued  that  the  charges  against  Vlasi  amount 
to  holding  him  criminally  liable  for  p>olicies  he 
carried  out  as  a  leader  in  Kosovo  which  were 
counter  to  those  policies  being  pursued  by  the 
Serbian  Republic  This  denial  of  a  fair  trail  and 
the  conditions  of  his  imprisonment  are  in  sen- 
ous  violation  of  human  rights 

Mr  Speaker,  limitations  by  Yugoslav  offi- 
cials on  freedom  of  sfjeech  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  particularly  against  Albanians,  are  a 
very  serious  matter  In  March  of  last  year,  an 
ethnic  Albania  was  sentenced  to  60  days'  im- 
pnsonment  for  shouting  slogans  in  a  restau- 
rant and  in  a  public  square  in  the  Yugoslav 
Republic  of  Macedonia.  The  State  Department 
report  notes  particular  discnmination  against 
ethnic  Albanians  in  this  regard;  "Albanians  in 
Kosovo  may  well  be  jailed  for  calling  for  their 
Province  to  be  given  republic  status  withm 
Yugoslavia,  while  m  other  parts  of  the  country 
lournalists  or  public  figures  may  openly  advo- 
cate this  step  " 

Academic  freedom  was  severely  damaged 
in  the  Province  of  Kosovo  when  at  least  30  in- 
structors were  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Pristina,  and  large  numbers  of  teachers  at  all 
educational  levels  were  disciplined  or  fired 
under  suspicion  of  influencing  students  toward 
Albanian  separatist  views  Those  wfio 
espouse  views  not  favored  by  the  Serbian 
Government  are  not  only  subject  to  expulsion 
from  the  Kosovo  Communist  Party,  but  party 
officials  have  demanded  that  they  t>e  fired 
from  "leading  positions."'  including  those  in 
managenal  level  of  business  enterpnses 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  to  peacefully  as- 
semble and  the  right  of  association  are  human 
and  civil  nghts  that  we  in  the  United  States 
consider  the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
system  These  are  nghts  which  citizens  of 
East  Germany.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  and  Bulgana  are  finding  es- 
sential in  their  march  toward  democracy  ar>d 
the  establishment  of  pluralistic  political  sys- 
tems For  ethnic  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia, 
however,  these  are  rights  they  are  still  explicit- 
ly denied 

With  regard  to  the  right  of  association,  the 
State  Department  report  noted; 
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Association  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  ac- 
tivities is  a  crime  under  Yugoslav  criminal 
law.  and  this  law  has  been  used  to  prosecute 
ethnic  Albanians  who  advocate  republic 
status  for  Kosovo.  In  February  [1989]  11  Al 
banians  were  convicted  in  Pristian.  Kasova, 
on  this  charge,  receiving  sentences  of  from  4 
months  to  8  years.  In  April.  10  ethnic  Alba 
nians  were  convicted  in  Prizren.  Kosovo,  on 
this  charge,  receiving  sentences  of  from  1  to 
6  years. 

With  regard  to  the  nght  to  assemble  peace- 
fully, the  State  Department  notes  the  fo'lowmg 
about  Yugoslav  efforts  to  suppress  demon- 
strations by  ethnic  Albanians: 

In  1989  there  were  a  number  of  large  dem- 
onstrations in  Serbia.  Kosovo.  Montenegro. 
and  elsewhere.  Demonstrations  by  Serbs 
were  tolerated  or  even  encouraged  If  they 
coincided  with  the  Serbian  leadership's  ob 
jectives.  Albanian  demonstrators  in  Yugo 
slavia.  even  if  peaceful,  faced  possible  use  of 
force  by  police  and  dismissal  from  ti.eir 
jobs.  Albanian  demonstrations  in  X-dso'.o 
were  banned  and  eventually  dispersed  by 
force. 

In  Macedonia,  one  ethnic  Albanian  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  and  four  others  to  terms  of 
6  to  8  years  for  organizing  a  demonstration  of 
ethnic  Albanians.  In  another  Macedonian  city. 
10  ethnic  Albanians  were  tried  for  hostile 
propaganda,  association  with  the  aim  of  carry- 
ing out  hostile  activities,  and  counterrevolun- 
lionary  acts.  Another  eight  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Macedonia  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of 
5  to  1 1  years  for  participating  in  a  demonstra- 
tion on  lar>guage  nghts. 

In  February  and  March  of  last  year,  there 
were  major  protest  demonstrations  by  ethnic 
Albanians  in  Kosovo  against  the  Serbian  Re- 
public's effort  to  reduce  the  autonomy  of  the 
Kosovo  Province.  Serbian  officials  cracked 
down  harshly  against  the  Albanians  who 
dared  to  protest— 1 , 1 80  Albanians  were  in- 
dicted for  misdemeanors  and  56  more  tor 
more  senous  cnmes  in  connection  with  these 
March  derrronstrations.  These  demonstrations 
turned  violent,  resulting  in  the  official  toll  of  25 
deaths,  including  tfiose  of  2  police  officers 
"Urwfficial  sources  assert  that  the  secunty 
forces  used  excessive  force  in  dispersing  the 
demonstrators,  including  by  t3eating  thern.  m- 
discnmlnately  finng  on  them — sometimes  from 
helicopters — and  using  ammunition  designed 
to  irx;rease  deaths  and  injunes."  Unofficial  re- 
ports assert  that  the  number  of  demonstrators 
killed  was  substantially  larger  In  Novemt>er 
demonstrations  were  held  protesting  the  im- 
prisonrnent  and  trial  of  Azem  Vlasi,  and  at 
least  3  people  were  killed  and  138  people 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors  in  connec- 
tion with  ttie  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  has  tt>ere  been  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations  in  Yugoslavia,  but 
international  human  nghts  groups  have  been 
restricted  in  their  at>ility  to  monitor  detenorat- 
ing  conditions  there.  A  factfinding  mission 
from  the  European  Parliament  in  June  was 
denied  a  meeting  with  political  pnsoners  and 
was  harshly  criticized  in  the  press.  A  Septem- 
t>er  delegation  from  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation  met  unofficially  with  ethnic  Albani- 
ans ar>d  Serbs  but  was  denied  any  meetings 
with  government  officials. " 

The  State  Department  report  specifically 
raises  concerns  abouX  discnmination  against 
ethnic  Albanians 
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There  is  legitlmati-  suspicion  that  certain 
government  policies  on  family  subsidies  are 
specifically  aimed  at  ethnic  Albanians,  who 
have  the  highest  birthrate  in  Europe.  Mace- 
donia already  limits  social  welfare"  pay- 
mfiils  to  the  first  three  children  in  a  family: 
Serbia  is  considering  plans  to  follow  suit. 
Macedonian  authorities  have  manipulated 
building  code  regulations  governing  the 
height  of  walls  to  justify  the  bulldozing  of 
walls  that  traditionally  surround  Albanian 
homes  in  the  Republic. 

Albanians  have  been  subject  to  serious  dis- 
crirnination  because  of  official  Serbian  policy 
to  encourage  Serbs  to  remain  in  Kosovo  and 
ether  areas  where  the  proportion  of  Albanians 
has  increased  in  recent  decades.  For  exam- 
ple. "In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  emigration  of 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  from  Kosovo,  Serbia 
restncts  all  sales  of  real  property  in  Kosovo  by 
Serbs  and  Montenegrins  to  Albanians."  Some 
individuals  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  re- 
striction by  engaging  in  secret  sales,  which 
are  a  criminal  offense  "In  September  two 
ethnic  Albanians  were  sentenced  to  60-day 
lail  terms  for  secretly  buying  Serbian  property" 
but  only  Albanian  buyers  are  prosecuted  for 
suc.i  transactions,  not  Serbian  sellers  " 

Similarly,  ')obs  and  housing  are  reserved 
for  ethnic  Serbs  who  wish  to  move  back  to 
Koso/o  "  The  State  Department  report  notes 
that  some  Albanians  were  fired  simply  to 
m3'<e  room  for  returning  Serbs  In  one  in- 
stance, the  nephew  of  the  former  Kosovo 
party  chief  Azem  Vlasi  was  fired  because  'his 
presence  was  an  irritant  to  the  Serbs  in  the 
workplace,'  according  to  the  Yugoslav  press  " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  only  summanzed  some 
of  the  particularly  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
State  Department  human  rights  report  on  the 
treatment  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  have 
here  one  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of 
human  nghts  violations  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  these  serious  problems  that  our 
State  Department  has  identified  and  )oin  me  in 
urging  the  Government  of  the  Serbian  Repub- 
lic and  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to  take  much 
needed  action  to  correct  these  very  serious 
human  rights  abuses 
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ESCALATING  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  many  positive  changes  appeanng  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  disturbing  reports  are 
emerging  at)Out  an  increase  in  anti-Semitism 
in  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Kiev,  Baku  and  else- 
where. As  the  Soviet  political  climate  im- 
proves, many  of  us  in  Congress  are  con- 
cerned that  some  will  feel  that  they  have  a 
free  hand,  that  Soviet  authorities  will  not  pros- 
ecute violators  of  human  rights. 

I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
signing  a  letter  to  Soviet  President  Gorbachev, 
asking  him  to  denounce  anti-Semitism  and 
other  forms  of  hatred  We  have  also  asked 
him  to  state  clearly  that  Soviet  law  enforce- 


ment agencies  will  protect  targets  as  well  as 
prosecute  any  violators. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  witness  the  positive 
changes  concerning  human  rights  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  USSR  under  your  lead- 
ership. We  are  encouraged  by  the  improve- 
ments your  government  has  made  in  grant- 
ing people  their  oasic  human  right  to  live  in 
the  country  of  one's  choice  or,  should  they 
decide  to  stay  in  the  USSR,  lo  observe  their 
cultural  and  religious  heiitate  A.lhout  gov- 
ernment interference.  We  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  these  rights  so  that  all  citi- 
zens wishing  to  emigrate  may  do  so,  and 
those  who  choose  to  engage  in  cultural  ac- 
tivities may  do  so  with  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  your  government. 

We  are  writing  to  you  now  regarding  an 
equally  serious  mutter.  We  have  been  receiv- 
ing frequent  reports  of  escalating  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  regard  this  as 
a  very  disturbing  development,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  public  statements  made  by  you 
denouncing  this  menace  would  be  very 
useful  in  discouraging  the  perpetuation  of 
these  ugly  activities.  We  also  urge  you  to 
make  clear  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  give  full  protection  to  any  potential  vic- 
tims of  such  efforts. 

In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Bush  took  the  opportunity  to  con- 
demn racism,  bigotry,  and  anti-Semitism. 
We  think  you  would  agree  with  us  that 
these  forms  of  hatred  have  no  place  in  any 
society.  With  that  in  mind,  we  hope  that 
you  recognize  the  importance  of  forcefully 
denouncing  the  espousers  of  anti-Semitism 
and  provide  full  law  enforcement  protec- 
tions to  all  of  their  potential  targets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  out  against  anti-Semitism  and  all  other 
forms  of  hatred  whenever  we  encounter  them. 
I  hope  President  Gorbachev  shares  our  con- 
cerns, and  takes  immediate  action  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  dignity  of  all  those  who  reside 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


REGARDING  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  A  BILL  TO  DIVEST 
THE  SAN  CARLOS  INDIAN  IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation in  sponsoring  legislation  to  get  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  out  of  the  business  of 
acting  as  an  electric  utility  in  Arizona.  This  leg- 
islation has  been  5  years  in  the  making.  It  will 
directly  effect  over  10,000  families  in  at  least 
a  dozen  different  communities. 

When  this  process  is  finally  completed, 
these  central  Arizona  communities  will  enjoy 
more  reliable  power;  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  rid  of  a  system  that  has  outgrown 
Its  usefulness  and  effectiveness;  and  the  Gila 
River  and  San  Carlos  Apache  communities 
will  have  made  a  giant  step  toward  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  self-determination. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  divest 
the  San  Carlos  Indian  Irrigation  Project's 
power  transmission  and  distribution  system.  I 
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introduced  a  simpler  and  shorter  version  of 
this  bill,  H.R.  2060,  in  1987.  At  that  time,  the 
bill  simply  amended  the  act  of  September  22 
1961  (25  U.S.C.  15).  That  act  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  BIA  electnc 
utility  system  except  those,  like  SCIP  that 
were  constructed  and  operated  as  part  of  an 
inigation  system.  H.R.  2060  proposed  to 
change  that  narrow  exception. 

At  that  time,  the  Department  of  the  Intenor 
testified  that  they  would  support  enactment  of 
the  bill  if  certain  concerns  could  be  ad- 
dressed. In  order  to  address  these  concerns, 
the  Interior  Committee  instructed  me  to  go 
back  with  the  various  parties  involved  in  this 
matter,  and  negotiate  a  resolution  to  various 
questions  that  would  naturally  follow  from  di- 
vestitute  of  this  utility  system  by  the  BIA. 
Three  years,  countless  meetings  and  several 
agreements  later,  we  believe  we  are  now 
ready. 

At  that  heanng  in  June  1987,  six  entities  ex- 
pressed interest  in  providing  power  to  the 
area  served  by  SCIP  after  completion  of  di- 
vestiture. Those  parties,  the  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  Electrical  Distnct  2,  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Community,  the  San  Carios  Apache 
Tribe,  the  San  Carios  Irngation  and  Drainage 
Distnct,  and  Tnco  Electncal  Cooperative,  left 
that  heanng  with  the  committee's  message 
that  they  were  to  decide  among  themselves 
how  to  divide  the  service  area,  with  the  Anzo- 
na  Corporation  Commission,  our  public  utilities 
commission,  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  new 
franchise  areas.  There  was  only  one  instruc- 
tion from  the  committee  that  SCIDD,  the  origi- 
nal bond  holder  for  the  project's  off-reserva- 
tion electrical  system,  would  have  the  nght  to 
establish  an  economically  viable  system. 

After  the  initial  hearing  in  Congress  there 
followed  lengthy  negotiations  regarding  divi- 
sions of  territory,  the  reallocation  of  Federal 
hydroelectric  power,  wholesale  power  con- 
tracts, and  the  distribution  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances collected  by  SCIP.  An  initial  agreement 
appeared  to  be  reached  near  the  end  of  the 
100th  Congress.  But  significant  community- 
based  opposition  to  some  specific  divisions  of 
territory  caused  parties  to  go  back  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  This  is  an  example  of  how 
these  decisions  were  made;  not  in  the  back 
room,  but  in  a  public-oriented  fashion. 

Less  than  1  year  after  that,  the  parties 
reached  a  new  set  of  agreements.  Since  then, 
staff  has  t>een  drafting  legislation  to  put  these 
agreements  into  effect.  An  Initial  draft  was 
sent  out  last  fall,  and  based  on  comments  re- 
ceived, a  final  draft  was  completed  this  week. 

Certain  issues  remain  to  be  resolved.  First 
and  foremost,  the  Intenor  Department  has 
been  conducting  an  audit  of  the  assets  of  the 
project.  This  audit  takes  into  account  every 
pole,  every  line,  every  transformer,  and  every 
dollar.  The  final  audit  report  is  expected  within 
a  few  weeks.  With  that,  and  a  subsequent 
hearing,  final  details  of  this  legislation  can  be 
worked  out. 

Divestiture  of  SCIP  must  follow  a  very  pre- 
cise and  detailed  course.  Specific  guarantees 
and  assurances  must  be  met  to  ensure  that 
everyone,  including  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Its  tax-paying  citizens,  receive  fair  and  equita- 
ble treatment  under  this  Act. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  act,  and  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commis- 
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sion,  the  Secretary  will  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community, 
the  San  Carios  Apache  Tribe,  and  the  San 
Carlos  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  for  the 
division  of  project  assets.  All  agreements  nec- 
essary for  the  reallocation  of  Federal  hydro- 
electnc  power  will  be  executed  and  SCIP  con- 
tracts will  be  assigned  to  GRIC,  SCAT,  and 
SCIDD. 

Off  reservation,  SCIDD  will  be  the  succes- 
sor in  interest  to  the  project.  In  return,  for  suc- 
cession to  this  interest,  SCIDD  will  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  SCIP 
electnc  system  debt  obligation  owed  by 
SCIDD  to  the  United  States.  Once  that  obliga- 
tion has  been  satisfied,  SCIDD  will  sell  the 
system  assets  they  do  not  intend  to  keep  to 
Anzona  Public  Service  and  to  Tnco  Electrical 
Cooperative,  consistent  with  the  statement  of 
pnnciples  entered  into 

On  reservation,  the  Secretary  will  transfer  to 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  that  portion 
of  the  system  on  their  reservation.  The  Secre- 
tary Will  transfer  to  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe  that  portion  of  the  system  on  their  reser- 
vation 

Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  a  feasibility  study  to 
be  performed  on  repairing  the  p)ower  genera- 
tion facilities  at  Coolidge  Dam. 

The  fundamental  motivation  for  this  bill  is 
the  desire  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
and  the  San  Carios  Apache  Tnbe  to  establish 
their  own  utility  authorities.  Without  the  two 
tribes  to  serve,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  no  reason  to  be  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing electrical  service  to  anyone  else. 

Generally  speaking,  the  current  situation  is 
one  in  which  the  project's  electnc  power 
system  has  come  to  pnncipally  serve  the 
needs  of  "secondary  and  non-project"  Ijenefl- 
ciaries,  or,  non-Indians.  This  bill  will  provide  a 
method  for  the  BIA  to  disengage  Itself  from 
the  responsibility  of  administenng,  operating, 
maintaining,  and  requesting  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  project. 

In  addition  to  providing  certainty  and  reliabil- 
ity to  electrical  service  throughout  central  Ari- 
zona, this  bill  will  accomplish  some  other  Im- 
portant goals.  It  will  settle  debt  obligations  of 
the  two  main  clients  of  the  San  Carios  project: 
the  San  Carlos  Irngation  and  Drainage  District 
and  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community.  The 
money  received  from  these  debt  settlements 
will  go  to  establish  an  environmental  protec- 
tion account.  This  account  will  go  to  solve  any 
problems  uncovered  associated  with  the  dis- 
posal of  transformers  or  equipment  which 
contain  hazardous  materials. 

The  existence  of  these  hazardous  matenals 
IS  not  confirmed,  but  the  rumors  come  from 
reliable  sources.  The  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion believe  It  Is  important  to  investigate  and 
solve  problems  if  and  where  they  exist.  Five 
years  after  enactment  of  this  act,  any  funds 
remaining  in  the  environmental  protection  ac- 
count will  revert  to  the  General  Treasury. 

I  want  to  also  add  a  word  about  the  employ- 
ees of  the  San  Carios  Irrigation  project.  Cur- 
rently, 65  people  are  employed  at  SCIP  whose 
jobs  are  related  to  the  power  system.  Many  of 
these  may  be  aftected  by  the  disposition  of 
this  legislation.  Let  me  add  a  personal  word  to 
these  people.  This  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  reflect  on  their  work.  Cleariy,  the  Federal 
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Government  is  not  able  to  dedicate  sufficient 
resources  to  manage  a  project  that  has  grown 
in  a  way  that  could  never  have  been  foreseen. 

I  truly  regret  any  hardship  that  this  divesti- 
ture may  have  on  those  dedicated  individuals 
involved  in  operation  of  the  project,  and  I 
would  assure  them  that  we  will  see  that  these 
employees  are  treated  tairty  and  equitably. 
This  divestiture  will  create  opportunities  for 
many  to  work  in  an  environment  where  tfwif 
efforts  Will  not  only  be  vital  to  the  quality  of 
service,  but  can  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

We  have  included  language  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  post-dives- 
titure employment  opportunities  to  these  Fed- 
eral employees 

This  process  has  been  going  on  for  over  6 
years.  During  that  time,  the  uncertainty  assoa- 
ated  With  divestiture  has  only  added  to  the 
problems  that  existed  when  I  was  moved  to 
advocate  divestiture.  It  is  time  to  eliminate 
that  uncertainty— It's  time  to  provide  reliability 
and  opportunity  to  the  people  m  Gila,  Pinal, 
and  Pima  Counties.  This  legislation  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  thoughttui  approach  to  the 
issue  With  Chairman  Udall's  support,  I  look 
fon*rard  to  early  heanngs  on  this  bill  and  to 
quick  passage  m  the  House. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker,  our  political 
system  enshrines  freedom  of  expression  as 
the  best  means  of  discovenng  the  truth  and 
achieving  democratic  self-government.  There- 
fore, It  IS  painful  to  see  that  freedom  used  to 
spread  baseless  lies  and  deceive  public  opin- 
ion. A  case  in  point  is  the  article,  "The  Pnnce 
Metternichs  of  Congress, "  authored  by  David 
Brock  and  published  in  the  Amencan  Specta- 
tor of  February  1990  As  Dan  Matthews,  editor 
of  Africa  Insider,  recently  observed,  "Brock's 
pitch  IS  cleveriy  done,  but  smacks  of  the  ugly, 
rock-bottom  smear  campaign  stuft  expected 
on  some  United  States-Africa  piolicy  issues 
dunng  this  congressional  election  year." 
(Afnca  Insider.  January  31,  1990,  p.  3.) 

Particulariy  outrageous  is  the  personal 
attack  on  Steve  Weissman,  staft  director  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Afnca,  for  his 
role  in  congressional  criticism  of  repression 
and  corruption  in  Zaire.  Brock's  blend  of  false 
facts  and  falsely  attributed  motivations,  pub- 
lished without  any  attempt  to  contact  Mr 
Weissman,  has  m  turn  tieen  diffused  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  by  Zaire's  lobby- 
ist, van  Kloberg  and  Associates. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  can  see  this  eftort 
at  character  assassination  for  what  it  is,  I  am 
entenng  into  the  Record  Mr  Weissman's  re- 
sponse to  Mr  Brock's  article. 
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COMMITTBE  ON  PORriCN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington.  DC.  January  22.  1990 
R.  Emmett  Tyrell.  Jr.. 
EditoT-m-Chxef,  The  American  Spectator.  Ar 
Itnglon.  VA. 

Dear  Mr.  Tyrell:  Congressional  policy  to 
wards  Zaire  is  a  legitimate  and  importani 
Issue,  worthy  of  informed  public  debate 
However.  David  Brocks  article,  in  your  Feb 
ruary  issue,  contains  a  number  of  inaccurate 
statements  about  my  personal  experience.s 
and  motives  that  amount  lo  character  a.s.sa.s 
sination. 

Contrary  to  Mr  Brocks  reporting.  I  was 
not  a  Peace  Corpw  Volunteer  in  Zaire  during 
the  1960's.  Nor  did  I  publicly  criticize  the 
Mobutu  Government  resulting  in  my  get 
ting  thrown  out  of  the  country  And  there 
fore.  I  haven't  harbored  a  grudge  e\er 
since"  contributing  to  a  zeal"  to  oppose 
Mobutu. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  i.s  that  I  wa-s  en 
gaged  by  the  autonomou.s.  Protestant-sup 
ported  Universite  Libre  du  Congo  in  Kisan 
gam  as  an  Associate  Profe.ssor  of  Political 
Science  during  1969-1971  My  .salary  wa.s 
paid  by  the  Congo  mow  Zaire i  Government 
During  an  episode  of  peaceful  student  pro 
test  against  internal  un\ersity  policies, 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
entire  sophomore  class  and  the  temporary 
arrest  of  .several  hundred  students.  I  and 
other  faculty  perceived  to  be  privately  sym 
pathetic  to  the  student-s  were  forced  to 
leave  the  University  and  go  to  the  capital 
city  of  Kinshasa.  There  both  President 
Mobutu  and  his  Minister  of  the  Interior 
were  helpful  to  me  and  my  family.  We  sub 
sequently  left  the  country  voluntarily  but 
continued  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
Well  before  this  incident  I  had  completed 
my  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  American  F'oreign  Policy  To- 
wards the  Congo  1960  1964  That  work, 
subsequently  revised  and  published  by  Cor 
nell  University  Press  in  1974.  contained  a 
scholarly  critique  of  the  United  States'  asso- 
ciation with  the  overthrow  of  the  elected 
Lumumba  Government  and  the  rise  of  the 
Mobutu  regime. 

Mr.  Brocks  article  contains  other  Inaccu 
racies  on  Zaire  as  well  (eg.,  his  contention 
that  SulKommittee  on  Africa  Chairman 
Howard  Wolpe  refuses  to  talk  lo  Mobutu.  In 
fact.  Wolpe  has  done  so  several  times,  most 
recently  at  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
coffee  he  hosted  for  Mobutu  last  summer  i 

But  what  is  most  shocking  to  me  is  that 
you  and  your  publisher,  Ronald  E.  Burr, 
would  publish  material  defaming  me  with- 
out even  requiring  that  the  author  inter 
view  me  to  obtain  my  reaction  to  these  allc 
gallons. 

Sincerely. 

Steve  Weissman. 

Staff  Director 


PUERTO  RICO  GOVERNOR 
CRITICIZES  STATEHOOD  MOVE 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  will 
begin  this  Friday,  March  2,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Insular  and  International  Af- 
fairs on  legislation  designed  to  hold  a  con- 
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gressionally  sanctioned  political  status  plebi- 
scite in  Puerto  Rico  next  year.  The  choices 
will  be  between  statehood,  independence,  and 
an  enhancement  of  the  existing  common- 
wealth status,  which  I  favor 

As  you  know,  similar  legislation  was  marked 
up  last  August  by  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  other  body,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  The  legislation  in 
both  bodies  is  complex  and  far  reaching,  and  I 
hope  we,  in  the  House,  can  act  expeditiously 
in  what  is  shaping  up  as  a  rather  shod  legisla- 
tive year 

Having  said  all  that,  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
succinct  and  perceptive  article  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Rafael  Her- 
nanoez  Colon,  which  appeared  on  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  of  February  26, 
1990  In  this  article.  Gov  Hernandez  Colon 
explains  well  why  commonwealth  status,  more 
than  statehood,  is  m  the  best  interest  of  both 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

Our  economic  and  cultural  circumstances  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  different,  Mr  Speaker  We 
have  great  respect  tor  the  institution  of  state- 
hood, but.  as  Gov  Hernandez  Colon  explains. 
It  IS  commonwealth  that  best  addresses  the 
unusual  realities  of  Puerto  Rico 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
study  the  issues  raised  by  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  m  the  following  article: 

Statehood  for  Pi'ehto  Ricans 
I  By  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon) 

San  Juan,  PR.  Ne.xt  year,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
have  a  chance  to  \ote  them.selves  into  the 
Union  as  Americas  51st  slate.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  statehood  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  Ptierto  Rico  or  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  the  present  commonwealth  re- 
lationship should  be  continued  and  en- 
hanced. 

But  others,  including  President  Bush, 
want  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico.  They  have 
endor.sed  a  bill,  now  before  Congress,  thai 
contains  three  options:  commonwealth, 
statehood  or  independence.  Puerto  Ricans 
would  vote  on  these  options  m  1991:  as  soon 
as  51  percent  of  the  voters  made  their 
choice,  their  decision  would  be  implemented 
automatically. 

But  the  bill  a.s  il  now  stands  does  not 
strike  a  fair  balance  among  the  three  op- 
tions. For  example,  under  statehood,  the 
Federal  safety  net  -food  stamps,  Medicaid, 
Social  Security  and  welfare  benefits— would 
be  extended  to  all  Puerto  Ricans.  Yet,  under 
the  commonwealth  option  identical  protec- 
tions would  be  denied  to  the  ,same  U.S.  citi- 
zens 

The  present  bill  does  not  create  an  even 
playing  field  for  free  determination.  To  be 
fair,  the  bill  should  make  clear  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  commonwealth  government 
would  be  unequivocal.  It  should  also  make 
clear  that  such  .self-government  measures  as 
negotiating  air  routes,  setting  shipping 
rates,  etc.,  would  be  granted. 

As  little  as  5  percent  of  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  expressed  a  preference  for 
independence  But  if  Puerto  Ricans  were  to 
vote  for  statehood,  there  would  be  many  ad- 
verse consequences. 

Under  statehood,  our  economic  develop- 
ment could  not  continue.  Why?  Because 
under   the  existing   arrangement   with   the 
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U.S..  no  Federal  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
island.  This  has  enabled  Puerto  Rico  to  un- 
dertake a  highly  successful  economic  devel- 
opment program,  which  has  raised  its  per 
capita  income  from  $342  in  1950  to  $5,574  in 
1989.  Still,  that  is  less  than  half  of  that  of 
Mississippi,  the  poorest  state.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  is  now  about  14  percent. 

Our  economic  growth  is  sustained  mainly 
by  investments  in  manufacturing,  which  ac- 
counts for  40  percent  of  our  gross  domestic 
product.  Such  investment  has  been  promot- 
ed since  the  1950's  through  tax  incentives 
offered  to  industry  under  commonwealth 
arrangements.  It  is  the  only  proven  policy 
lo  reduce  the  gap  with  the  mainland  in  jobs 
and  income. 

Our  industrial  development  program 
could  not  exist  under  statehood.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  demands  that  Federal  taxes 
throughout  the  nation  must  be  uniform, 
thus  making  our  Federal-tax  incentive  im- 
possible. Taxes  in  Puerto  Rico,  except  for 
exempted  industries,  are  already  higher 
than  the  combined  Federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  of  most  states.  Federal  taxes  on  lop  of 
these  would  sink  our  developing  economy 
into  stagnation. 

Puerto  Rico  would  be  the  first  state  to 
come  into  the  Union  as  a  dependent  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  After  our  transition  to 
statehood,  our  economy  almost  certainly 
would  decline.  The  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  spend  $2  billion  to  $3  billion 
annually  in  excess  of  revenue  generated  in 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  Puerto  Ricans  to  pro- 
vide the  safety  net  necessary  to  make  up  for 
a  devastated  economy. 

Another  set  of  problems  with  statehood 
are  cultural  and  linguistic.  Puerto  Rico's 
language  is  Spanish:  60  percent  of  the 
people  do  not  speak  English  at  all.  If  Puerto 
Rico  became  a  state  bilingualism  would  in 
effect,  become  official  U,S.  policy. 

Culturally,  making  Puerto  Rico  a  state  is 
the  same  as  making  Costa  Rica,  Honduras 
or  the  Dominican  Republic  a  state.  Puerto 
Ricans,  including  those  advocating  state- 
hood, consider  themselves  a  people  with  a 
strong  national  identity.  A  recent  poll 
showed  that  91  percent  of  the  people  think 
of  themselves  as  Puerto  Ricans  first  and 
Americans  second. 

The  U.S.  was  founded  on  the  premise  of  e 
pluribus  unum— from  many.  one.  Advocates 
of  statehood  would  change  that  into  e  pluri- 
bus duo  to  accommodate,  as  a  state,  a  na- 
tionality living  on  its  own  territory— some- 
thing quite  different  from  an  ethnic  minori- 
ty scattered  on  the  mainland.  So  far,  this 
potentially  emotional  issue  has  merited  no 
debate  in  the  Congress,  It  deserves  serious 
attention. 

The  Congress  thus  faces  some  tough  polit- 
ical, economic,  fiscal  and  cultural  decisions 
in  order  to  go  ahead  with  the  referendum 
bill.  The  task  calls  for  fairness  and  state- 
craft of  the  highest  order. 

Otherwise,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
might  choose  to  become  the  51st  state 
simply  because  this  prospect  offers  some 
quick  revenues  through  the  Federal  system. 
Yet  statehood  would  destroy  our  economic 
achievements  and  the  possibilities  of  com- 
monwealth—a noble  experiment  in  flexible 
political  relationship  for  people  with  differ- 
ent cultures. 
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HONORING  RALPH  AND  LAURA 
KOSTANT 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  BERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Ralph  and  Laura  Kostant  They  are 
being  honored  by  the  Shaarey  Zedek  Congre- 
gation tor  their  dedication  to  the  synagogue 
and  the  community  at  large. 

The  Kostants  have  been  members  of 
Shaarey  Zedek  for  1 1  years  After  graduating 
from  Cornell  University,  she  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  romance  languages  from  Ohio 
State  University  and  spent  18  months  in  Co- 
lombia on  an  Organization  of  American  States 
grant.  Ralph  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and  his  law  degree 
from  Anzona  State  University  where  he  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude 

After  their  marnage  in  1976,  Ralph  and 
Laura  volunteered  in  Israeli  development 
towns,  futonng  disadvantaged  children 

Since  that  time,  Ralph  and  Laura  have 
become  active  and  involved  members  of  the 
community  putting  their  knowledge  and  expen- 
ence  to  good  use  Ralph  is  a  board  member 
of  Shaarey  Zedek  and  serves  as  the  congre- 
gation's parliamentanan  In  addition  he  is  on 
the  board  of  Emek  Hebrew  Academy  and  is  a 
regional  vice  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee 

Laura  is  a  past  president  of  the  Carmiel 
Chapter  of  Emunah  Women  and  is  also  an 
Emek  board  memtier. 

Laura  and  Ralph  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Sara,  Esther  and  twins,  Elise  and  Nathan 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Laura  and 
Ralph  Kostant,  community  leaders  and  role 
models  for  all 


HONORING  CUBAN  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  brave 
men  and  women  who  suffered  as  political 
prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba. 

We  just  recently  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  Cuba's  independence,  February  24,  when 
the  independence  war  began  which  made 
Cuba  a  free  and  independent  country. 

So  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  homage 
on  this  occasion  to  honor  these  political  pns- 
oners  who  risked  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  just  as  the  Cubans  in  1 895  did. 

It  is  that  same  fighting  spirit,  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  which  earned  these 
brave  men  and  women  f onward  In  the  last 
century,  just  as  in  this  century. 

The  Cuban  people  fight  today  to  reestablish 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  freedom 
to  worship  God,  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 

However,  there  are  still  many  political  pris- 
oners in  Cuban  jails  and  they  are  depnved  of 
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their  basic  human  rights.  These  men  and 
women  are  being  kept  in  jail  after  having  com- 
pleted their  sentences  and  some  are  being 
held  in  solitary  confinement. 

This  terrible  plight  continues  for  women  po- 
litical pnsoners  who  are  especially  subject  to 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment. 

It  IS  proper,  therefore,  to  honor  brave 
women  political  pnsoners  who  have  survived 
the  horrors  of  Cuban  jails.  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
praise  them  for  their  solidanty  and  their  pres- 
ervation of  the  human  spint 

There  are  hundreds  of  surviving  women  po- 
litical pnsoners  living  in  the  Miami  area  and 
beyond  and  I  offer  a  strong  "Thank  you"  to 
them  for  their  brave  sacnfices  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  democracy 


LIPECARE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
ACT  (H.R.  4093) 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  22, 
I  along  with  Representative  Mary  Rose 
Oakar,  introduced  the  Lifecare  Long-Term 
Care  Protection  Act  (H.R  4093).  This  bill  is 
the  companion  to  the  bill  S.  2163  introduced 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  last  Thursday 

As  the  bipartisan  Commission  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions and  we  move  more  heavily  into  the 
debate  over  health  and  long-term  care  reform, 
I  would  hope  this  bill  contnbutes  to  a  mean- 
ingful debate  resulting  in  comprehensive 
health  and  long-term  care  reform.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  the  Mem- 
bers with  a  detailed  descnption  of  this  long- 
term  care  initiative. 

Though  this  is  the  companion  bill  to  the  bill 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  the  House  bill  has  sev- 
eral unique  features.  First,  It  ultimately  extends 
the  basic  nursing  home  coverage— 6  months 
or  under— and  home  care  coverage  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages  as  of  the  fourth  year  after  en- 
actment. (See  sections  2112  and  2122.) 
Second,  coinsurance  costs  for  the  Federal 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Program  are  subsi- 
dized for  persons  with  incomes  under  200  per- 
cent of  poverty.  (See  section  2136.)  Both  bills 
subsidize  the  premium.  Third,  the  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  DHHS  to  make  the  Federal 
long-term  care  insurance  open  to  persons  of 
any  age.  (See  section  2137.)  Persons  aged  45 
to  65  are  eligible  in  both  bills. 
The  Lifecare  Long-Term  Care  Protection 
Act 
legislative  summary 

The  Lifecare  Long-Term  Care  Protection 
Act  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2163 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  4093  by 
Edward  R.  Roybal  and  Mary  Rose  Oakar  on 
February  22.  1990.  This  act  is  designed  to 
provide  long  term  protection  for  both 
younger  and  older  Americans  whether  their 
needs  be  for  nursing  care  or  for  home  and 
community-based  care. 

Section  2.  Lifecare  Long-Term  Care  Pro- 
tection Program 

Part  A— General  Provisions 

Sec.  2101.  Definitions  are  provided  for  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living,  long  term  care  provid- 
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ers,  care  plans,  case  management  services 
and  team,  comprehensive  needs  assessment, 
and  covered  services. 

Sec  2102.  Long  term  care  agencies  are  de- 
fined including  Long-Term  Care  Screening 
Agencies  (screening  for  overall  eligibility) 
and  the  Long-Term  Care  Case  Management 
Agency  (case  management  for  eligible  l)ene- 
ficiaries). 

Sec  2103.  As  a  condition  of  their  residents 
being  eligible  for  this  program  States  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  funds  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  on  long  term  care  under  cur- 
rent Federal-State  entitlement  programs. 

Part  B— Coverage  of  Home  and  Community- 
Based  Care  Services 

Sec.  2111  Benefits  covered  must  be  deter- 
mined as  necessary  by  a  Case  Management 
Agency,  be  described  in  the  care  plan,  be  eli- 
gible services  and  be  consistent  with  the 
need  for  care  of  the  individual. 

Sec.  2112.  Eligible  individuals  include 
Medicare  beneficiaries  (a)  who  are  com- 
pletely dependent  in  at  least  one  age-appro- 
priate activity  of  daily  living  or  unable  to 
perform  two  or  more  age-appropriate  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  without  human  assist- 
ance or  supervision,  or  (b)  cognlllvely  im- 
paired and  requiring  substantial  supervi- 
sion. They  al.so  include  persons  under  age  19 
unable  to  perform  one  or  more  age-appro- 
priate activities  of  daily  living  or  require  a 
medical  device  to  avert  death  or  major  loss 
of  bodily  functional  capacity.  Persons  would 
also  be  eligible  if  (a)  they  would  be  eligible 
for  Medicare  except  for  the  required  24- 
month  waiting  period,  (b)  if  they  are  com- 
pletely dependent  in  at  least  one  age-appro- 
priate activity  of  daily  living  or  unable  to 
perform  two  or  more  age-appropriate  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  without  human  assist- 
ance or  supervisions  and  (c)  if  their  life  ex- 
pectancy is  12  months  or  less.  As  of  January 
1  of  the  fourth  year  after  enactment,  per- 
sons of  all  ages  are  covered  subject  only  to 
the  ADL  and  cognitive  impairment  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  2113.  Respite  care  is  covered  and  can 
include  nursing  home  or  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  for  short  periods  of  time 
not  to  exceed  30  days  or  720  hours  during  a 
calendar  year. 

Sec.  2114.  Qualified  home  and  community- 
based  service  providers  include  a  home  care 
agency  certified  by  the  State,  a  home  health 
agency  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS, 
an  adult  day  health  care  center  certified  by 
the  State  other  certified  or  licensed  provid- 
ers. 

Sec.  2115.  Payment  for  services  is  provided 
to  the  Case  Management  Agencies  by  the 
Secretary  based  on  the  number  and  type  of 
eligible  individuals.  The  Case  Management 
Agencies  pay  the  services  providers  and  the 
service  providers  are  required  to  accept 
those  amounts  as  payment  in  full,  except 
for  any  coinsurance. 

For  the  first  three  years  after  enactment, 
payments  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  65 
percent  of  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care 
under  N.edicare  in  thai  geographic  area. 
After  that,  payments  are  limited  to  nursing 
home  care  less  the  cost  of  room  and  board 
and  are  adjusted  to  match  the  severity  of 
need  for  services.  In  the  case  of  children, 
ihe  maximum  amount  is  tied  to  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  institutional  care  under  Med- 
icaid. 

Beneficiary  coinsurance  is  set  at  the  lesser 
of  10  percent  of  service  costs  or  5  percent  of 
the  beneficiary's  Social  Security  check. 
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Sec.  2116.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  es- 
tablish a  Home  and  Community  Based  Advi 
sory  Council  with  60  days  of  enactment. 

Sec.  2117.  States  are  required  to  establi.sh 
Quality  Assurance  Boards  and  Community 
Advisory  Boards. 

Sec.  2118.  Under  quality  assurance,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  establish  a  consum- 
ers' bill  of  rights,  set  up  home  and  commu 
nity-based  provider  quality  assurance  re- 
quirements (compliance  with  bill  of  rights, 
handle  grievances,  adequate  training).  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  establish  quality  as 
surance  requirements  for  Case  Management 
Agencies.  Also,  standard  and  extended 
survey  requirements  will  apply  to  home 
health  agencies  and  home  care  agencies. 

Sec.  2119.  States  are  required  to  certify 
provider  agencies  and  individual  providers. 

Sec.  2120.  Certified  providers  are  required 
to  provide  services  and  accept  reimburse 
ment  as  payment  in  full,  subject  to  any  co- 
insurance. 

Part  C— Coverage  of  First  6  Months  of 
Nursing  Home  Care 

Sec.  2121.  For  a  spell  of  illness,  six  months 
of  nursing  home  coverage  is  provided  which 
can  include  nursing  care,  room  and  board, 
physical/occupational  speech  therapy,  med- 
ical social  services,  and  such  other  health 
services  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  pa 
tient  and  generally  provided  by  a  nursing 
home  facility.  Additional  coverage  may  be 
provided  if  (a)  there  is  a  different  diagnosis 
or  a  substantial  worsening  of  the  patient  s 
condition,  and  <b)  six  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  stay. 

Sec.  2122.  Eligible  individuals  include 
Medicare  beneficiaries  (a)  who  are  com 
pletely  dependent  in  at  least  one  age-appro 
priate  activity  of  daily  living  or  unable  to 
perform  two  or  more  age-appropriate  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  without  human  assistance 
or  supervision,  or  (b)  cognitively  impaired 
and  requiring  substantial  supervision.  They 
also  include  persons  under  age  19  unable  to 
perform  one  or  more  age-appropriate  activi 
ties  of  daily  living  or  require  a  medical 
device  to  avert  death  or  major  loss  of  bodily 
functional  capacity.  As  of  January  1  of  the 
fourth  year  after  enactment,  persons  of  all 
ages  are  covered  subject  only  to  the  ADL 
and  cognitive  impairment  requirements. 

Sec.  2123.  Reimbursement  is  the  amount 
necessary,  taking  into  account  the  average 
cost  of  providing  care.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  establish  a  prospective  payment 
system  based  on  resource  utilization  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  patients. 

Sec.  2124.  Certified  nursing  homes  are  re 
quired  to  accept  reimbursement  as  payment 
in  full. 

Sec.  2125.  This  program  will  be  a  second- 
ary payer  to  any  other  Federally  adminis 
tered  entitlement  program,  not  including 
Medicaid. 

F^rt  D— Insurance  Coverage  for  Nursing 
Home  Care  That  Exceeds  6  Months 

Sec.  2131.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  es 
tablish  a  voluntary  insurance  program  for 
individuals  45  and  over  to  cover  nursing 
home  stays  that  exceed  six  months. 

Sec.  2132.  Eligibility  for  benefits  is  subject 
to  a  determination  by  a  Screening  Agency. 
Persons  have  the  option  to  purchase  this 
coverage  within  six  months  of  their  45th 
and  65th  birthdays.  In  the  first  two  years 
after  enactment,  certain  limitations  apply 
to  people  already  in  nursing  homes  or  hospi- 
tals. 

Sec.  2133.  Premium  rates  are  set  separate- 
ly for  those  purchasing  at  age  45  and  age  65 
The   Secretary    is    to   establish    rates   that 
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cover  45  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
nursing  home  stays  exceeding  six  months. 

For  poorer  persons,  a  lOO^^c  subsidy  of  the 
premium  is  provided  for  those  under  100 
percent  of  poverty,  a  15%  subsidy  is  provid- 
ed for  those  between  100  and  150  percent  of 
poverty,  and  a  50'"  subsidy  is  provided  for 
those  between  150  and  200  percent  of  pover- 
ty. 

Sec.  2134.  Benefits  are  similar  to  those  for 
stay.s  under  six  months,  except  the  duration 
IS  unlimited  subject  to  continued  certified 
need. 

Sec.  2135.  Nursing  homes  are  qualified 
providers  if  they  are  certified  by  State  and 
meet  Federal  requirements  and  standards. 

Sec.  2136.  Reimbursement,  on  a  monthly 
basis.  IS  65  percent  of  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate The  Secretary  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  prospective  payment  system  based  on 
resource  utilization  for  different  types  of 
patients  Room  and  board  costs  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  patient  directly  to  the  nursing 
home  and  are  to  be  35  percent  of  the  aver- 
age per  diem  rate 

For  poorer  persons.  lOO'^r  of  coinsurance 
costs  IS  paid  for  those  under  100  percent  of 
poverty,  75'>  is  paid  for  those  between  100 
and  150  percent  of  poverty,  and  50"^  is  paid 
for  those  between  150  and  200  percent  of 
poverty 

Sec  2137.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
required  to  modify  the  Federal  Long-Term 
Care  In.surance  Program  to  allow  persons 
other  than  lho.se  aged  45  or  65  to  purchase 
this  insurance.  The  federal  subsidy  for 
these  persons  can  be  no  higher  than  the 
subsidy  provided  to  persons  purchasing  at 
age  45  to  65.  This  takes  effect  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  fifth  year  after  enactment. 
Part  E— Training  and  Research 

Sec.  2141  Grants  to  universities  are  au- 
thorized for  training  home  care  providers  in 
amounts  of  $15  million  for  FY  1991.  $20  mil- 
lion for  FY  1992  and  $25  million  for  FY 
1993 

Sec.  2142.  Grants  to  States  are  authorized 
for  training  home  health  aides  in  the 
amounts  of  $10  million  for  FTf  1991  and 
1992  and  $25  million  for  FY  1993. 

Sec.  2143  Grants  to  university  schools  of 
nursing  are  authorized  for  developing  model 
consumer  training  program.s  in  the  amounts 
of  $5  million  for  FY  1991.  $10  million  for  FY 

1992  and  $15  million  for  FY  1993 

Sec.  2144  At  least  six  centers  for  long- 
term  care  planning  and  technical  assistance 
are  authorized  with  funding  levels  of  $10 
million  for  FY  1992.  $15  million  for  FY  1993 
and  1994 

Part  F— Demonstration  Projects 
Sec.  2151.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  es- 
tablish 5  10  demonstration  projects  on  dif- 
ferent models  of  providing  and  reimbursing 
long  term  care  for  seriously  mentally  ill  in- 
dividuals and  their  family  caregivers.  Fund- 
ing is  authorized  from  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  FY  1991,  1992  and 

1993  up  to  $10  million  annually  for  the  dem- 
onstration projects  and  $1  million  to  carry 
out  the  evaluation. 

Sec.  2152.  Secretary  is  required  to  estab- 
lish demonstration  projects  on  different 
models  of  providing  and  reimbursing  long 
term  home  care  for  people  with  disabilities 
and  needing  long  term  care  but  who  are  not 
covered  under  the  previous  sections.  Fund- 
ing is  authorized  from  the  Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  FY  1991.  1992  and 
1993  up  to  $10  million  annually  for  demon- 
station  projects  and  $1  million  to  carry  out 
the  evaluation. 
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Sec.  2153.  General  demonstration  author- 
ity. 

Section  3.  Effective  Date 

Home  and  community-based  care  is  effec- 
tive one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Nursing  home  coverage  for  stays  under  six 
months  is  effective  on  or  after  January  1  of 
the  third  year  after  enactment. 

Nursing  home  coverage  under  the  Federal 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Program  is  ef- 
fective on  or  after  the  third  year  after  en- 
actment. 

Training  and  research  programs  begin  on 
or  after  January  1.  1991. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAIR 
CREDIT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Amendments 
of  1990. 

This  legislation  Is  a  comprehensive  reform 
package  for  the  Federal  law  that  regulates  the 
credit  reporting  industry,  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  of  1970  [FCRA].  That  law  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  for  consumers,  pro- 
viding them  for  the  first  time  the  right  to  obtain 
copies  of  their  credit  files  and  to  dispute  and 
correct  inaccurate  information. 

However,  in  the  20  years  since  enactment 
of  the  FCRA  and  the  12  since  the  last  amend- 
ment, technology  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
credit  repxjrting  industry.  Where  once  records 
were  maintained  in  actual  paper  files  and 
banks  and  other  creditors  employed  credit  of- 
ficers who  reviewed  that  information,  the 
entire  process  is  now  highly  automated.  Bank 
computers  access  credit  bureau  computers 
and  then  make  credit  decisions  based  on 
specified  criteria  and  send  out  the  appropriate 
form  letter.  Often,  no  human  being  Intervenes 
in  the  credit-granting  process  at  all.  Moreover, 
information  in  a  consumer's  credit  file  has 
become  more  Important  to  credit  decisions  as 
the  relationship  between  the  bank  and  the 
consumer  has  become  less  exclusive  and  per- 
sonal. 

Necessarily,  while  greater  automation  and 
dependence  upon  credit  bureau  information 
makes  the  credit-granting  process  more  effi- 
cient and  more  widely  available,  it  also  makes 
the  process  more  arbitrary  and  the  Impact  of 
inaccurate  information  more  devastating.  In 
addition,  the  uses  of  credit  file  information 
have  expanded  dramatically.  Some  credit  bu- 
reaus now  use  that  data  to  prepare  mailing 
lists  for  direct  mall  marketing  of  products  and 
services  completely  unrelated  to  credit. 

Together,  these  changes  have  altered  the 
balance  which  was  struck  In  the  original  FCRA 
between  the  right  to  privacy  and  accuracy  of 
consumers  and  the  need  for  business  to  have 
access  to  credit  information  in  a  timely 
manner.  These  changes  have  made  alter- 
ations to  the  FCRA  to  provide  consumers  with 
greater  and  more  effective  protections  and— 
even  more  fundamentally— with  greater  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  credit  reporting  system  works 
imperative. 
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This  bill  would  realign  that  balance  by  re- 
quiring that  credit  file  Information  be  used  only 
for  credit  purposes  and  only  with  the  consum- 
er's consent  and  by  giving  consumers  a 
number  of  important  new  tools: 

Consumers  would  be  able  to  obtain,  free 
of  charge  at  least  once  per  year,  a  copy  of 
their  credit  file. 

Consumers  would  automatically  receive  a 
copy  of  their  credit  file  whenever  they  are 
denied  credit. 

Credit  bureaus  would  be  required  to  give 
consumers  a  Credit  Report  Bill  of  Rights." 
listing  all  of  their  rights  and  options  under 
the  FCRA.  which  would  include  who  to  con- 
tact to  dispute  inaccurate  information  and 
which  agency  enforces  violations  of  the 
FCRA. 

Investigations  of  disputed  information  by 
a  credit  bureau  would  be  required  to  follow 
established,  published  guidelines,  to  take 
into  account  evidence  provided  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  to  be  completed  within  30  days. 

Creditors  which  provide  disputed  informa- 
tion, as  well  a-s  the  credit  bureau  which 
transmitted  that  information  in  a  credit 
report,  would  be  required  to  reinvestigate 
the  disputed  data  and  would  have  a  duty 
and  legal  responsibility  to  ensure  maximum 
possible  accuracy  of  the  information  they 
provide 

The  actual  problems  faced  by  consumers 
range  from  simple  incorrect  data,  to  mistaken 
identities  in  which  a  consumer  is  tagged  with 
the  bad  credit  rating  of  some  other  person,  to 
outright  fraud  in  which  the  consumer's  credit 
file  contains  fraudulently  generated  bad  debts. 
Consumers  also  face  incredible  and  disturbing 
obstacles  in  correcting  these  errors.  Some  ex- 
amples are  illustrative  of  the  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties consumers  constantly  face  in  dealing 
with  the  credit  reporting  system: 

A  New  York  slate  woman,  after  months  of 
fighting  unreturned  phone  calls  and  unful- 
filled promises,  managed  to  get  one  credit 
bureau  to  correct  inaccurate  information  in 
her  credit  file.  She  then  discovered  that  two 
other  major  bureaus  and  two  local  bureaus 
also  had  the  same  inaccurate  information 
and  has  had  to  go  through  the  same  battles 
with  each  separately.  One  of  the  major  bu- 
reaus. CBI.  has  yet  even  to  respond  three 
months  later  and  she  only  gels  a  computer 
answering  machine  in  response  to  repeated 
calls.  She  still  has  no  idea  which  of  the 
many  smaller  credit  bureaus  may  hold  the 
same  incorrect  information  and  how  to  con- 
tact them.  She  also  faces  a  $10  $15  charge 
with  each  bureau  just  to  gain  a  copy  of  her 
report  to  see  if  it  contains  the  inact  urate  in- 
formation. 

Eight  credit  cards  were  obtained  fraudu 
lently  under  a  California  mans  name  which 
severely  impacted  his  credit  record  and 
ended  his  employment  with  a  major  bureau. 
After  extensive  effort  including  investiga- 
tions by  the  Secret  Service  and  the  Califor- 
nia Attorney  General's  office,  that  record 
was  cleared  and  he  assumed  his  credit  rating 
was  secure.  Later  he  was  denied  credit  based 
on  reports  from  other  bureaus  which  he  is 
still  contesting  three  and  one-half  years 
after  initially  discovering  the  fraudulent  ac- 
counts. 

A  New  York  man  with  a  name  similar  to 
that  of  his  father,  but  with  a  different 
social  security  number  and  birth  date,  has 
been  tagged  with  the  credit  problems  of  his 
father.  The  son  has  been  trying  unsuccess- 
fully for  two  years  to  get  the  error  correct- 
ed. 
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A  man  living  in  Hawaii  has  been  tagged 
with  the  credit  problems  of  a  California 
man  with  the  same  name  after  Chase  Man- 
hattan used  the  same  credit  card  numtier 
for  both  people.  The  bureau  corrected  the 
report  after  ten  months  but  soon  thereafter 
Chase  again  reported  the  incorrect  informa- 
tion, damaging  the  man's  credit  record, 
which  they  have  not  yet  corrected  three  and 
one-half  years  after  the  man  first  discovered 
the  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  help  those  con- 
sumers and,  as  a  result,  it  enjoys  the  support 
of  many  consumer  groups,  including  the  U.S. 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  the  Consum- 
ers Union,  and  the  BankCard  Holders  of 
America. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Chairman 
Lehman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  and  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee  to  develop  final  legislation  that 
addresses  these  important  issues  and  pro- 
vides consumers  with  the  pnvacy  arid  protec- 
tions they  need  and  deserve. 


THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RULE  IS  AT 
THE     CORE     OF    THE    FOURTH 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
South  Africa  take  the  first  steps  toward  free- 
dom, we  Americans  should  be  reaffirming  the 
pnnciples  of  law  that  have  made  us  a  beacon 
for  the  worid.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  ironic  that 
there  are  those  who  suggest  that  we  surren- 
der some  of  our  freedoms.  In  order  to  fight  the 
drug  wars 

One  cornerstone  of  our  democracy  is  the 
right  under  the  fourth  amendment  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  searches.  That  freedom  is 
enforced  by  the  exclusionary  rule,  which  im- 
pMDses  a  consequence  on  Government  authori- 
ties who  violate  the  fourth  amendment.  The 
rule  IS  simple:  Evidence  seized  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  cannot  be  used  in 
American  courts 

Sadly,  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years 

has  chipped  away  at  the  exclusionary  rule  and 

in    the   process    has   undermined   our   fourth 

amendment    rights.    But    in    a    decision    last 

month,  the  Court  reiected,  by  a  slim  majority, 

a  proposal  to  erode  the  rule  yet  further.  I  hoF)e 

that  this  case  reflects  a  renewed  commitment 

to   the   pnnciples   in   the   fourth   amendment 

Columnist  Nat  Hentoff  has  wntten  about  this 

important  decision,  and  I  ask  that  his  article 

be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1990] 

Excluding  Tainted  Evidence 

(Nat  Hentoff) 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
routinely  sorted  out  as  being  "conservative  " 
or  "liberal."  A  more  useful  and  accurate  way 
of  characterizing  them  might  be  to  distin- 
guish between  those  most  concerned  with 
protecting  individual  liberties  against  the 
state  and  those  who  often  balance  those  lib- 
erties in  favor  of  the  state's  need  to  secure 
the  common  good— very  much  including  the 
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efficient  functioning  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

From  time  to  time  some  of  the  justices 
will  change  sides  on  a  particular  case.  But 
two— William  Brennan  and  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall—hardly move  at  all  from  their  posts  as 
protectors,  in  their  view,  of  the  individual 
liberties  safeguarded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  Amendment. 

In  a  radio  interview  three  years  ago,  a 
journalist  asked  Brennan:  "Why  do  you  let 
some  of  those  creeps  go?  They  do  such  bad 
things,  and  on  a  technicality,  you  let  them 
go." 

Uncharacteristically.  Brennan  became 
angry:  "You  and  the  media  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  call  the  provisions 
and  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
technicalities.  They're  not.  We  are  what  we 
are  because  we  have  those  guarantees,  and 
this  court  exists  to  see  that  they  are  faith- 
fully enforced.  These  guarantees  have  to  t>e 
sustained— even  though  the  immediate 
result  is  to  help  out  some  very  unpleasant 
person.  They're  there  to  protect  all  of  us.  " 

In  recent  years.  Brennan— again  unchar- 
acteristically-seemed to  have  just  about 
given  up  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
any  intention  of  faithfully  enforcing  one  of 
those  guarantees— the  exclusionary  rule. 

That  rule  forbids  the  use  in  a  trial  of  ille- 
gally obtained  evidence  by  the  state.  For 
decades  some  justices  have  claimed  that  this 
is  just  a  judge-made  rule  aimed  at  deterring 
the  police  from  bending  the  law  to  get  the 
goods  on  someone  they  know  shouldn't  be 
on  the  streets. 

Other  justices,  including  Brennan.  are 
convinced  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  at 
the  very  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
which  prohibits  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  The  amendment  specifically  de- 
fines unreasonable"  searches  as  those 
made  without  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
and  without  probable  cause.  Any  evidence 
seized  as  a  result  of  such  unreasonable 
searches  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  judicial  integ- 
rity A  court  that  admits  this  tainted  evi- 
dence becomes  an  accomplice  of  law-break- 
ing police. 

Over  the  years,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  has  permitted  exceptions  to 
the  exclusionary  rule.  If.  for  instance,  a  de- 
fendant testifies  in  contradiction  to  certain 
illegally  obtained  evidence  by  the  police, 
pro.secutors  can  use  that  evidence  to  im- 
peach him.  If  he  doesn't  so  testify  the  evi- 
dence is  inadmissible. 

As  other  exceptions  were  added,  Brennan 
said  six  years  ago,  in  a  dissent,  that  he  fig- 
ured the  court  had  finally  eviscerated  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  But  that  mood  did  not 
last,  and  this  year,  Brennan  prevented  the 
Fourth  Amendment  from  becoming  a 
museum  piece.  For  the  time  being. 

In  James  v.  Illinois  last  month,  Brennan 
wrote  for  a  5-to-4  majority  in  refusing  to 
permit  another  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  This  one  would  have  permitted  the 
use  of  illegally  obtained  evidence  in  order  to 
impeach  witnesses  for  the  defense.  And 
since  there  are  many  defense  witnesses  than 
there  are  defendants,  this  exception  would 
be  very  broad  indeed. 

Fifteen-year-oKK  Darryl  James  had  been 
indicted  for  murder  and  attempted  murder 
after  making  incriminating  statements  to 
police  who  had  arrested  him.  The  collar  had 
been  made,  however,  without  a  warrant  and 
without  probable  cause.  Accordingly, 
James's  statements  were  suppressed. 
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James  did  not  testify  at  his  trial,  but  a 
friend  offered  testimony  that  conflicted 
with  the  statements  by  James  that  had  been 
illegally  obtained  by  the  police. 

The  trial  court  then  allowed  what  James 
had  said  when  arrested  to  be  used  at  the 
trial  in  order  to  impeach  the  testimony  of 
his  friend.  James  was  convicted  and  sen 
tenced  to  30  years.  Thr  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  agreed  that  the  exclusionary  rule 
should  be  exempted  to  include  defense  wit- 
nesses in  order  to  prevent  a  defendant  from 
engaging  in  perjury  "by  proxy." 

But  the  Brennan  majority,  in  one  of  Bren 
nan's  most  satisfying  victories  in  recent 
years,  reversed  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
insisting  that  So  long  as  we  are  are  com- 
mitted to  protecting  the  people  from  the 
disregard  of  their  constitutional  right.s 
during  the  course  of  criminal  investigations. 
inadmissibility  of  illegally  obtained  evidence 
must  remain  the  rule,  not  the  exception  " 

Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo  once  com 
plained  that  criminals  sometimes  go  free 
"because  the  constable  has  blundered."  But 
years  later.  Justice  Tom  Clark  answered:  If 
the  criminal  goes  free  .  .  it  is  the  law  that 
sets  him  free.  Nothing  can  destroy  a  govern 
ment  more  quickly  than  its  failure  to  ob- 
serve its  own  laws." 


THE  NECESSITY  OP  REFORM  OF 
THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  interver>ed  in  the  sugar  market— 
primanly  to  protect  tf>e  domestic  industry  from 
the  vagaries  of  the  international  market,  but 
also  to  attempt  to  stabilize  domestic  prices 
For  most  of  our  history,  this  intervention  took 
the  form  of  protective  tariffs.  In  1934.  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  through  authority 
granted  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  moved 
U.S.  sugar  policy  away  from  tantfs  to  a  system 
of  domestk;  production  and  import  quotas 
which  governed  access  to  the  American 
mar1«et.  Subsequently,  Congress  passed  a 
series  of  sugar  acts  and  agricultural  acts  that 
combined  the  quota  allocation  system  with 
pnce  supports  for  domestic  sugar  producers 

In  1974,  Congress  permitted  the  sugar  act 
to  expire,  thereby  ending  40  years  of  direct 
Federal  management  of  the  domestic  sugar 
market.  The  international  sugar  regime  also 
expired  at  that  tim«.  Market  uncertainty  and 
significant  pnce  volatility  followed 

In  addition  to  wide  fluctuations  in  sugar 
prices,  Anf>encan  producers  began  to  confront 
two  other  challenges.  One  challenge  emmated 
from  the  European  Community  [EC].  Under 
the  sugar  provisions  of  the  EC's  common  agn- 
cultural  policy,  the  Community,  which  had 
been  a  net  importer  of  sugar  in  1967,  became 
a  major  exporter  of  sugar  by  the  early  1980's 
The  second  challenge  arose  from  the  emer- 
gence of  com  sweetners  as  economically 
viable  substitutes  for  cane  and  beet  sugar  m  a 
number  of  finished  products. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  control  over  prices  and 
stabilize  the  agncultural  sugar  economy,  a  do- 
mestic price  support  program  was  reestab- 
lished by  Cor>gress  In  1981    In  an  attempt  to 
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manage  the  program  effectively,  the  Reagan 
administration  exercised  its  authonty  to  reim- 
pose  import  quotas  the  following  year.  In  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  Congress  mandat- 
ed a  minimum  nonrecourse  loan  rate  of  18 
cents  per  pound  and  required  that  the  sugar 
program  operate  at  no  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  effects  of  these  pralicy  decisions  were 
almost  predictable  in  spite  of  an  approximate 
15-percent  decline  in  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  sugar  between  1981  and  1988,  domes- 
tic cane  and  tieet  sugar  production  increased 
about  23  percent  over  the  same  period.  This 
unprecedented  increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, which  tx)re  no  relationship  to  demand,  di- 
rectly threatened  traditional  foreign  suppliers 
to  the  American  market 

During  the  brief  relatively  open  market 
period  of  the  late  1970s,  the  annual  average 
level  of  sugar  imports  was  4  4  million  short 
tons  With  the  reimposition  of  impKDrt  quotas  in 
order  to  maintain  the  mtegnty  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  imports  fell  rapidly.  As  late  as 
1984.  imports  totaled  roughly  3  million  short 
tons  The  following  year,  imports  fell  to  2  mil- 
lion short  tons  In  1988,  impprts  were  original- 
ly limited  to  758.000  short  tons— a  nearly  75 
percent  reduction  over  a  5-year  period. 

Drought  conditions  in  the  United  States 
over  the  last  2  years  have  slightly  eased 
these  trends  The  1990  annualized  import 
quota  is  currently  1  6  million  short  tons.  How- 
ever, given  domestic  consumption  and  pro- 
duction trends,  absent  further  drought  condi- 
tions or  changes  in  the  program,  the  recent 
improvement  in  foreign  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  will  be  an  aberration  The  overall  trend 
of  escalating  domestic  production  under  a  rel- 
atively high  Government  guaranteed  price 
support  program,  declining  consumption,  and 
a  contraction  in  market  access  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers will  ultimately  make  the  United  States 
self-sufficient  in  sugar  At  that  juncture,  which, 
in  my  view,  is  not  far  off  into  the  future,  the  no 
net  cost  provision  of  the  program  will  become 
untenable 

The  trend  in  domestic  production,  relative  to 
consumption,  is  worrying  in  and  of  Itself.  Do- 
mestic overproduction  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
incentives  built  into  the  current  sugar  program. 
However,  it  is  dear  that  the  administration  of 
the  program  is  also  having  a  deleterious  effect 
on  traditional  foreign  suppliers  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  in  violation  of  our  international  ob- 
ligations under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT] 

In  September  1988,  the  Government  of 
Australia  challenged  the  tariff  headnofe  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  impose  restric- 
tive quotas  on  sugar  imports.  In  May  1989, 
the  three-member  panel  examining  the  Austra- 
lian complaint  found  in  favor  of  Australia.  The 
panel  concluded  that  the  US.  quota  regime  Is 
inconsistent  with  article  1 1  of  the  GATT  and 
could  not  be  )ustified  under  the  provisions  of 
article  2  of  the  agreement  On  June  22,  1989, 
the  GATT  Counsel,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  the  panel  report. 

The  United  States  has  two  basic  options  in 
order  to  settle  the  dispute  with  Australia.  We 
can  either  terminate  the  offending  import  re- 
strictions, or  we  can  bring  them  into  conformi- 
ty with  the  GATT  Although  the  GATT  does 
not  contain  provisions  providing  for  a  timeta- 
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ble  in  the  dispute  resolution  process,  delay 
could  lead  to  either  demands  for  compensa- 
tion by  Australia  and,  presumably,  by  other 
contracting  parties  who  are  slmilarily  affected, 
or  could  lead  to  retaliation  against  American 
products.  Delay  In  resolving  the  dispute  with 
Australia  is  clearly  not  In  our  Interest. 

We  are  faced  with  two  distinct,  yet  inter- 
twined, problems.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  domestic  pnce  supp>ort  program  Is 
clearly  at  nsk  given  consumption  and  produc- 
tion trends.  On  the  other  hand,  attempting  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  program  has  led 
the  United  States  down  a  road  that  places  us 
squarely  outside  our  international  obligations 
to  our  trading  partners.  What  are  our  options? 
Certainly,  there  is  more  than  one  option  I  will 
concentrate  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pref- 
erable one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  long  been 
cntical  of  the  dynamics  of  the  sugar  program 
in  stimulating  overproduction  and  the  negative 
effects  on  international  trade  that  have  result- 
ed. I  continue  to  believe  that  an  ad|ustment  In 
the  nonrecourse  loan  rate  for  sugar  is  the  key 
to  solving  these  problems.  H.R.  1055,  the 
Sugar  Supply  Stabilization  Act,  which  Repre- 
sentative Downey  and  I  introduced  earlier  in 
this  Congress,  contains  two  basic  elements. 
The  first  is  a  reduction  In  the  nonrecourse 
loan  rate  by  15  cents  per  pound  over  a  4- 
year  penod.  The  second  is  a  recommended 
increase  in  imports  of  500,000  short  tons  per 
year. 

Philosophically,  this  Is  the  proper  direction 
for  Amencan  policy.  I  recognize,  however,  that 
the  adverse  panel  report  adopted  by  the 
GATT  In  response  to  the  Australian  complaint 
renders  H.R.  1055  an  inappropriate  response 
as  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  problem.  It 
IS  likely  that  H.R.  1055  would  also  be  found  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  GATT.  Although  the 
numbers  change,  the  sugar  program  would  be 
administered  in  the  same  manner  under  H.R. 
1055  as  It  Is  now.  Although  the  Government 
of  Australia  has  indicated  it  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  Implementation  of  H.R.  105  as  an 
Interim  measure,  t)ecause  it  would  ease  import 
restrictions,  all  parties  recognize  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient,  In  and  of  Itself,  to  resolve  the 
underlying  Issue.  Therefore,  Representative 
Downey  and  I  have  developed  a  new  propos- 
al, based  on  H.R.  1055,  that  we  believe  Is 
consistent  with  our  GATT  obligations. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  4042,  the  Sugar  Equity 
and  Reform  Act,  would: 

Continue  the  basic  method  of  operation  of 
the  current  sugar  program; 

Reduce  the  nonrecourse  loan  5  percent  per 
year  over  a  5-year  period: 

Reduce  the  gap  between  the  market  stabili- 
zation price  [MSP]  and  the  loan  rate  slightly 
by  basing  the  MSP  on  the  Hawaiian  loan  rate 
for  cane  sugar  rather  than  on  a  national  aver- 
age (effectively  calculating  the  MSP  from  the 
base  from  which  It  was  originally  Intended) 
and  by  removing  the  Incentive  factor; 

Establish  a  minimum  Import  quota  of  1  mil- 
lion metric  tons  (equivalent  to  approximately 
1.1  million  short  tons)  which  would  increase 
over  a  5-year  period  to  2  million  metric  tons 
(equivalent  to  approximately  2.2  million  short 
tons); 
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Retain  all  current  quota  allocations  and  duty 
preference  on  quota  sugar;  and 

Attain  GATT  legality  through  requiring  the 
President  to  exercise  his  existing  authority  to 
establish  a  tariff  rate  quota  for  sugar 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  some  have  suggested  that  the 
sugar  program  be  extended.  In  its  present 
form,  for  at  least  a  year  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  Uruguay  round  of 
the  GATT.  Merely  extending  the  present  pro- 
gram would  be  an  affront  to  the  dispute  reso- 
lution process  In  the  GATT.  We  are  certain  to 
hear  complaints  about  the  trade  distorting 
practices  of  the  EC.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  suggest  that  the  policies  of  the 
Ck)mmunlty  are  a  major  factor  In  depressing 
world  sugar  prices  over  the  long  term.  Howev- 
er, our  immediate  dispute  is  with  Australia,  not 
the  (Community.  Falling  to  deal  effectively  with 
that  could  invite  consequences  that  no  one 
wants. 

Others  have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
marketing  and/or  production  controls  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Press  reports  of  propos- 
als circulating  within  some  producer  groups 
concern  me  greatly.  Any  proposal  to  adopt 
marketing  and/or  production  controls,  com- 
bined with  some  form  of  subsidized  exports  of 
sugar,  would  essentially  be  replicating  the 
EC's  program.  If  our  goal  In  the  Uruguay 
round  is  to  reduce  all  trade  distorting  subsi- 
dies, particularly  in  agnculture.  It  would  be  a 
significant  setback  for  the  Amerlcn  position  if 
we  adopt  changes  In  sugar  policy  that  mimic 
the  worst  practices  we  are  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate In  Geneva. 

In  that  vein,  I  was  disappointed  earlier  this 
month  when  the  administration  released  its 
proposals  for  the  1990  farm  bill.  In  1985.  Con- 
gress enacted  changes  In  most  of  the  major 
commodity  suppwrt  programs.  The  trend  in 
Federal  support  is  downward  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  outlays  and  reduce  Federal  incentives 
for  overproduction.  The  administration  has 
proposed  some  changes  in  the  dairy  program, 
alterations  in  the  honey,  wool,  and  mohair  pro- 
grams, and  significant  changes  in  the  peanut 
program.  The  administration's  package  is 
silent  on  sugar. 

I  understand  the  preference  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  sugar  in  the  Uruguay 
round.  I  simply  disagree  with  that  approach. 
The  round  has  not  affected  our  efforts  to 
open  the  Japanese  and  Korean  markets  to 
United  States  agricultural  products,  it  did  not 
affect  renegotiation  of  the  steel  VRA  agree- 
ment with  Japan,  and  it  did  not  hinder  comple- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Free  Trade  Agreement.  In  addition, 
the  round  also  has  not  affected  the  adminis- 
tration as  it  continues  to  press  for  resolution 
of  the  case  we  argued  successfully  In  the 
GATT  against  the  EC  on  oilseeds. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  tariffication 
in  the  Uruguay  round  as  the  best  road  toward 
an  International  trading  environment  free  of 
restrictive  practices.  Tariff  rate  quotas,  which 
the  GATT  recognizes  as  legal,  are  the  inevita- 
ble waystations  along  that  road  The  dispute 
with  Australia  offers  the  United  States  an  op- 
portunity to  lead.  We  would  not  be  unilaterally 
disarming,  as  critics  of  sugar  reform  like  to 
call  it.  We  would  be  strengthening  the  U.S. 
position  in  Geneva  which  can  only  work  to  the 
long-term  benefit  of  Amencan  agnculture 
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As  I  Indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  there 
are  compelling  reasons  to  move  forward  on 
reform  of  the  sugar  program.  1  recognize  that 
H.R.  4042  is  likely  to  be  but  one  option  on  the 
table.  It  Is  not  a  panacea.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  offers  the  best  hope  to  provide  support 
for  domestic  producers  as  necessary  and  to 
bnng  the  United  States  into  compliance  with 
Its  International  obligations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Mr  Downey  and  me  in  this 
effort. 


COUNTRY  MUSIC  GRAMMY 
AWARDS 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  Tennessee 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  the  National  Academy  of 
Recording  Arts  and  Sciences  [NARIS]  paid 
tribute  to  the  top  performers,  songwriters  and 
music  industry  personnel  in  the  recording  In- 
dustry during  the  32d  annual  Grammy  Awards. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Grammy  winners  in  various  country  music 
categones,  many  of  whom  live  or  work  in  my 
hometown,  Nashville,  TN. 

During  the  past  60  years  the  country  music 
business  has  grown  from  Infancy  to  an  Indus- 
try which  has  annual  sales  of  over  $550  mil- 
lion. According  to  a  recent  Harris  survey, 
country  music  is  the  best  liked  music  in  Amer- 
ica, with  over  60  percent  of  adult  Americans 
stating  that  country  music  is  their  favonte 
music. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  Music  City 
U.S.A.,  the  home  of  country  music.  I  am 
equally  proud  to  honor  this  year's  Grammy 
Award  winners  in  the  different  country  music 
categones. 

Last  October  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  US. 
Senate  joined  me  in  adopting  House  Joint 
Resolution  401,  officially  proclaiming  October 
as  Country  Music  Month.  Today  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  these  talented 
individuals. 

Country  vocal,  male:  Lyie  Lovett. 

Country  vocal,  female:  K.D.  Lang. 

Country  vocal,  duo  or  group:  the  Nitty  Gntty 
Dirt  Band. 

Country  instrumental.  Amazing  Grace,  by 
Randy  Scaggs. 

Country  song.  After  All  This  Time,  by 
Rodney  Crowell. 

Bluegrass  recording,  the  Valley  Road,  by 
Bruce  Hornsby,  and  the  Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band. 

There  are  two  other  awards  which  went  to 
country  music  artists  and  writers  which  should 
be  given  special  recognition. 

Larry  Henley  and  Jeff  Sllbar  won  the  pres- 
tigious Record  of  the  Year  Award  for  Wind 
Beneath  My  Wings.  What  made  this  honor 
particularly  noteworthy  was  the  fact  it  Is  given 
for  the  best  pop  song  of  the  year. 

Larry  and  Jeff  cowrote  the  song  in  Nashville 
in  1980  while  working  as  songwnters  for 
House  of  Gold.  Larry  Is  still  living  in  Nashville 
and  wnting  more  great  songs,  while  Jeff  has 
moved  to  Los  Angeles 
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The  song  has  been  recorded  by  several  art- 
ists and  won  the  Record  of  the  Year  Grammy 
for  the  version  recorded  by  Bette  Midler.  The 
fact  that  the  song  achieved  such  recognitior 
neariy  a  decade  after  it  was  authored  simply 
proves  that  great  music  lives  on  forever 

Perhaps  tfie  nxjst  notable  achievement  of 
the  32d  annual  Grammy  Awards  was  the 
award  won  by  a  father  and  his  son  over  37 
years  after  the  father  passed  away. 

Hank  Williams  arxl  Hank  Williams,  Jr.,  were 
honored  for  country  vocal  collaboration  for  the 
song  "There's  a  Tear  in  my  Beer." 

In  my  opinion  these  two  country  music  leg- 
ends have  achieved  more  success  in  the 
music  industry,  and  have  had  the  orost  impor- 
tant impact  on  music  history,  of  any  father  and 
son  in  the  history  of  recorded  music. 

Hank  Williams,  Sr.  is  responsible  for  writing 
some  of  the  most  touching  and  memorable 
songs  ever  recorded.  He  was  a  pioneer  and 
p)erhaps  the  first  true  country  music  sup)erstar 
in  history.  It  is  estimated  that  his  songs  have 
sold  over  1 00  million  records. 

His  son,  Hank  Williams,  Jr.,  has  soW  more 
than  50  million  records  worldwide.  He  has 
won  numerous  awards  including  t>eing  hon- 
ored five  times  as  the  Country  Music  Associa- 
tion and  Academy  of  Country  Music's  "Enter- 
tainer of  the  Year  "  And  Hank  Williams,  Jr.. 
like  his  father,  has  been  a  pioneer  and  trail- 
blazer  in  the  country  music  industry. 

The  Grammy  Award  they  shared  last  week 
was  the  first  Grammy  ever  awarded  to  Hank 
Williams,  Sr.,  or  Hank  Williams,  Jr.  They  both 
certainly  deserved  this  recognition. 

I  also  want  to  salute  NarK:y  Shapiro,  execu- 
tive director  of  NARIS  in  Nashville,  and  Lisa 
Neideffer.  her  executive  assistant,  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  do  year  after  year  in  helping 
to  coordinate  Grammy-related  events  in  Nash- 
ville. They  should  also  be  recognized  for  their 
time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  civic  and  chanta- 
ble  causes  in  the  Nashville  area  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  NARIS 

I  have  said  before  that  "there  is  nothir>g 
more  Amencan  than  apple  pie,  our  Flag  ar>d 
country  music  "  Today  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  community  that  is  the  home  of  coun- 
try music,  and  I  consider  if  my  distinct  privi- 
lege to  pay  tnbute  to  this  group  of  talented 
musicians  and  songwnters. 


SALUTE  TO  LUIS  LAINER 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  BERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
nse  today  to  salute  a  truly  outstanding 
member  of  our  community  and  an  individual  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  fnend — Luis  Lair^er.  He  is 
t)eing  honored  by  Bet  Tzedek  Legal  Services 
for  his  years  of  dedicated  service — as  a 
founder,  executive  director,  piresident  and 
board  member  of  one  of  our  city's  premiere 
nonprofit  organizations 

After  graduating  from  Yale  Law  School,  Luis 
served  as  a  VISTA  volunteer,  bringing  legal 
services  and  resources  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
community.  Inspired  by  that  experience,  Luis 
came  to  California  and,  after  a  bnef  stint  in 
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private  practice,  joined  a  group  of  other  young 
activists  determined  to  ensure  access  to  the 
law  for  all  regardless  of  ability  to  pay 

In  1973  they  estal)<ished  Bet  Tzedek  Legal 
Services  on  the  premise  that  clients  should  be 
entitled  to  the  highest  standards  of  service 
provided  to  paying  clients  in  pnvate  practice 
Luis  and  his  associates  wanted  clients  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  empowerment,  as  they 
became  participants  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems in  a  cahng  and  sup>portive  environment 
Luis  became  Bet  Tzedek's  first  executive  di- 
rector—building the  organization  from  scratch 
He  is  currently  completing  a  4-year  term  as 
president  of  Bet  Tzedek  and  he  can  reflect 
with  pnde  on  an  organization  that  has  helped 
thousands  of  clients  and  has  won  several 
landmark  cases  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
most  defenseless  and  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

In  addition  to  Bet  Tzedek,  Luis  is  involved  in 
a  wtde  range  of  community  activities.  He  is  a 
governor  of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council,  re- 
gional chair  of  the  New  Israel  Fund,  a  Los  An- 
geles board  member  of  Haifa  University  and  a 
past  chair  of  the  Chicano-Jewish  Dialogue  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  Council. 

Luis  is  married  to  lee  and  they  have  three 
children — Jesse,  Anne,  and  Zachary 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  saluting  Luis 
Lamer— visionary,  leader,  and  role  model  for 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 
Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  offer  a  bill  which  executes  promises 
to  Vietnam  veterans  before  they  risked  their 
lives  for  democracy.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
esteemed  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  3889,  which  ensures  that  all  veter- 
ans eligible  to  receive  educational  assistance 
under  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program  [VEAP]  have  10  years  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  in  which  to 
use  tt>eir  educational  benefits.  It  also  provides 
1  day  of  additional  assistance  for  every  day  a 
veteran  served  in  combat  m  Vietnam. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  entered  the  military 
with  the  understanding  that  the  educational 
benefits  granted  under  the  VEAP  would  be 
available  upon  their  discharge.  Because  the 
December  31,  1989,  termination  date  has 
passed,  these  educational  benefits  are  no 
kjnger  available  to  those  who  chose  to  pro- 
long their  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Educational  assistance  was  promised  to  these 
citizens  as  they  marched  off  to  sacnfice  their 
lives  for  democratic  justice.  This  promise 
should  not  be  broken.  Educational  aid  should 
be  provided  to  those  who  defended  our  coun- 
try in  combat. 

According  to  the  national  Vietnam  veterans 
readjustment  study  conducted  by  the  Re- 
search Tnangle  Institute,  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans wfio  participated  in  combat  in  Vietnam  are 
more  susceptible  to  encounter  difficulties  m 
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educational  and  occupational  ajustment.  One 
of  the  findings  of  the  study  determined  that 
combat  veterans  suffered  greater  complica- 
tions adapting  to  civilian  life  The  study  subse- 
quently demonstrated  that  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  combat  were  less  educated  than 
those  veterans  who  did  not  Their  need  for 
educational  assistance  is  critical. 

We  assured  these  brave  citizens  of  our  sup- 
port before  they  joined  our  Armed  Forces.  To 
turn  our  backs  on  them  at  this  crucial  stage  is 
unforgivable  We  owe  them  the  educational 
assistance  that  was  promised  and  deserved. 
Vietnam  veterans  deserve  action,  not  rhetoric. 


February  27,  1990 
MERGER  MANIA 


February  27,  1990 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 


DETECTIVE  BEN  ARMSTRONG 
DALLAS  POLICE  OFFICER  FOR 
THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 
Mr  BRYANT  Mr  Speaker,  our  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  their  dedicated  em- 
ployees are  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  as 
a  memtaer  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Its  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  a  Dallas  resident,  to  )oin  in  paying 
tnbute  to  some  of  our  best  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers 

Dallas  Police  Detective  Ben  Armstrong  has 
been  recognized  as  January  Officer  of  the 
Month,  and  I  take  pnde  in  calling  his  achieve- 
ments, described  in  the  Dallas  Police  News,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citi- 
zens 

Officer  of  the  Month  Armstrong  Receives 
January  Honor 

Det.  Ben  Armstrong  of  the  Identification 
Division  has  been  selected  as  the  January 
Officer  of  the  Month  by  the  Dallas  Commu- 
nity Police  Awards  Committee.  He  will  be' 
honored  during  a  luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Dallas  Market  Center  Rotary  Club. 

A  15  year  veteran,  he  started  his  law  en- 
forcement career  a-s  a  police  officer  with  the 
Henrico  County  Police  in  Virginia.  During 
his  DPD  career.  Del.  Armstrong  has  re- 
ceived 25  commendations  including  two  for 
identifying,  through  latent  fingerprints,  sus- 
pects wanted  for  two  double  murder  of- 
fenses of  elderly  couples. 

He  IS  also  the  recipient  of  a  Certificate  of 
Merit.  10  Year  Safe  Driving  Award  and  five 
Marksmanship  Awards. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Det.  Armstrong  has 
kept  abreast  of  automated  fingerprint  iden- 
tification (AFISi  technology.  When  APIS 
funding  was  approved  in  1987,  Det.  Arm- 
strong was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  eval- 
uation team. 

As  the  first  member  selected  for  the  new 
AFIS  Unit,  he  assisted  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  system  and  made  sure  perform- 
ance criteria  was  met.  Because  of  his  hard 
work,  the  AFIS  Unit  identified  more  than 
100  suspects  in  cases  ranging  from  capital 
murder  to  burglary  of  a  motor  vehicle 
during  its  first  two  months  of  operation. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr  DEWINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Brock, 
professor  of  economics  at  my  alma  mater, 
Miami  University,  and  Prof.  Walter  Adams 
have  examined  the  effect  larger  scale  mergers 
have  had  on  our  national  economy.  Their  con- 
cise analysis  recently  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer.  The  article  is  a  summary  of  their 
book,  "Dangerous  pursuits:  Mergers  and  Ac- 
quisitions in  the  Age  of  Wall  Street."  In  their 
article.  Professors  Brock  and  Adams  detail  the 
extent  of  "Merger  Mania"  in  the  past  decade 
and  its  negative  effects  on  our  economy.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  thought- 
provoking  analysis  of  the  economic  inefficien- 
cies created  by  the  explosion  of  leveraged  ac- 
quisitions: 

Mercer  Mania  Isn't  Helping  U.S.  Economy 
(By  James  Brock  and  Walter  Adams) 

In  the  annals  of  American  business  histo- 
ry, the  1980s  will  go  down  as  the  decade  of 
the  deal— a  trillion-dollar  corporate  feeding 
frenzy  that  produced  phenomenal  profits 
for  a  few  but  economic  stagnation  for  the 
country. 

Acquisitions  exploded  from  1,565  corpo- 
rate deals  in  1980  worth  $33  billion,  to  3,487 
deals  valued  at  $227  billion  in  1988— a  spec- 
tacular 600  percent  jump.  In  all,  some 
26,000  corporate  deals  have  been  consum- 
mated since  1980,  totaling  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion in  value. 

But  this  deal-mania  isn't  creating  new- 
plants  or  new  jobs,  instead,  it  amounts  to  re- 
arranging deck  chairs  on  the  Titanic. 

This  is  because  for  a  nation,  as  for  individ- 
uals, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 
A  decade  of  managerial  energy  devoted  to 
concocting— or  fighting  off— corporate  deals 
is  a  decade  during  which  energy  has  been  di- 
verted from  the  critically  important  task  of 
investing  in  new  plants,  new  products,  new 
state-of-art  manufacturing  techniques  and 
new  jobs.  By  the  same  token,  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  absorbed  in  deals  by 
legal  fees  and  bankers'  commissions  have 
not  been  plowed  directly  into  the  nations 
industrial  base. 

It  is  especially  sobering  that  in  1986,  cor- 
porate America  spent  more  on  mergers  and 
acquistions— $204  billion— than  it  did  on  re- 
search and  development— $55  billion— and 
net  new  plant  investment— $81  billion  com- 
bined. This  hardly  bodes  well  for  a  nation 
struggling  to  reindustrialize  in  the  face  of 
massive  foreign  trade  deficits. 

Further,  a  raft  of  studies  show  that  typi- 
cal merger  is  followed  by  deteriorating 
profit  performance,  and  losses— not  gains— 
in  operating  efficiency. 

The  American  steel  industry  poignantly  il- 
lustrates the  futility  of  the  merger  game. 
The  industry  giants  are  the  product  of  eight 
decades  of  mergers  and  acquisitions,  begin- 
ning with  the  formation  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation  in  1901  as  a  consolidation  of 
hundreds  of  formerly  independent  plants. 

But,  alas,  America's  steel  giants  are  any- 
thing but  models  of  economic  efficiency. 
They  have  lost  jobs  and  market  share,  not 


only  to  foreign  producers,  but  to  small, 
hyper-advanced  steel  minimills  at  home. 

The  economic  infirmities  of  mergers,  take- 
overs and  acquisitions  are  graphically  re- 
flected by  their  atrocious  failure  rate.  As 
summarized  by  Business  Week,  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  all  mergers  don't  work,  with 
one  in  three  later  undone.  Management 
expert  Peter  Drucker  puts  the  record  in 
even  starker  terms:  On  average,  he  finds, 
two  mergers  out  of  five  are  •outright  disas- 
ters, "  two  'neither  live  nor  die  "  and  one 
works— scarcely  a  stirring  testimonial  for 
claims  that  deal-mania  benefits  the  nation's 
economy. 

Nor  is  deal  mania  a  boom  for  investors. 
Studies  find  the  slock  values  of  acquisitive 
firms  to  typically  fall  following  takeovers- 
losses  that  cancel  out  gains  in  the  stock  of 
target  firms  at  the  time  of  takeover.  Bond- 
holders—who also  are  investors— have  been 
slaughtered  by  deal-mania  as  high  takeover 
premiums,  high  debt-equity  ratios  and  as- 
tronomical interest  payments  erode  the 
value  of  their  holdings. 

In  the  final  analysis,  a  nation  chooses  the 
kind  of  economic  game  it  plays.  A  nation 
chooses,  either  explicitly  or  by  default,  the 
kinds  of  skills  it  will  encourage  by  virtue  of 
the  rewards  it  provides.  A  nation  also  choos- 
es the  economic  consequences  it  will  have  to 
endure,  based  on  the  kind  of  economic  game 
it  plays. 

If  the  objective  is  improved  productivity, 
enhanced  efficiency  and  accelerated  innova- 
tion, then  corporate  deal-mania  is  simply 
the  wrong  game  to  play. 

The  challenge  is  to  channel  business  activ- 
ity away  frrom  speculative  capitalism,  and 
into  creative  capitalism.  This  distinction  is 
crucial:  Creative  capitalism  generates  new- 
productive  wealth:  speculative  capitalism 
merely  redistributes  ownership  claims.  Cre- 
ative capitalism  gives  birth  to  new-  goods, 
new  services  and  new  production  tech- 
niques: speculative  capitalism  merely  rear- 
ranges control  over  the  production  process. 
Creative  capi  talism  contributes  to  economic 
growth;  speculative  capitalism  is  a  sterile 
zero-sum  game. 

Henry  Ford  personifies  creative  capitalism 
as  its  best.  He  took  the  automobile,  consid- 
ered as  a  luxury  for  the  few.  and  turned  it 
into  an  affordable  commodity  for  the  many. 
He  did  it  by  building,  not  by  buying:  by  cre- 
ating, not  by  trading  what  already  existed. 

Fortunately.  Ford  is  not  an  anachronism 
from  a  bygone  age.  America  is  still  blessed 
with  innovative  entrepreneurs  like  Edwin 
Land,  inventor  of  the  instant  camera  and 
founder  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation;  Ross 
Perot,  who  founded  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems (EDS)  with  $1,000  and  built  it  into  a 
multibillion  dollar  business;  and  Steven 
Jobs,  the  wizard  who  from  his  family's  back- 
yard garage  revolutionized  the  computer  in- 
dustry with  his  Macintosh  personal  comput- 
er. 

As  a  society,  we  must  decide  which  game 
we  want  the  business  community  to  play. 
We  must  decide  tietween  enterprise  and 
speculation.  We  must  decide  between  enter- 
prise and  speculation.  We  must  decide  be- 
tween creating  wealth  and  trading  it— be- 
tween investing  in  the  future  or  wasting  it 
away  in  an  economically  counterproductive 
game. 

Given  the  right  rules,  American  business 
can  play  the  right  game.  It  can  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  world-class  competitiveness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EAGLE  SCOUTS  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bnng  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  outstanding  group  of  young  indi- 
viduals from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  who  have  completed  a  major  goal  in 
their  Scouting  careers.  On  Sunday,  April  29, 
1990  at  the  Morriane  Valley  Community 
Church  located  in  Palos  Hills,  IL,  James 
Gillen,  Joseph  Grzeslk.  Erick  Hanson,  Enc 
Krzystofiak,  and  Bradley  Poynter  will  be  hon- 
ored at  an  Eagle  Scout  Court  of  Honor. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  young  men  In  America  attain  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This  high  honor  can  only 
be  earned  by  those  Scouts  demonstrating  ex- 
traordinary leadership  abilities.  These  young 
individuals  have  clearly  demonstrated  such 
abilities  through  their  dedicated  community 
service  and  deserve  special  recognition. 

In  light  of  the  commendable  leadership  and 
courageous  activities  performed  by  such  a 
fine  group,  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  colleagues,  to 
join  me  in  honoring  James  Gillen,  Joseph 
Grzesik,  Enck  Hanson,  Eric  Krzystofiak,  and 
Bradley  Poynter  for  attaining  the  highest 
honor  in  Scouting— the  Eagle  Scout.  With 
God's  blessing,  let  us  wish  them  the  very  best 
in  all  of  their  endeavors. 


WHO  WILL  BUY  THE  ELECTRIC 
CAR? 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read 
with  great  Interest  a  commentary  In  Forbes 
Magazine  written  by  Peter  Huber,  entitled 
"Who  Will  Buy  The  Electric  Gar?  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

WHO  WILL  BUY  THE  ELECTRIC  CAR? 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  with  some 
modest  fanfare.  General  Motors  rolled  out  a 
prototype,  two  seater  electric  car.  Its  called 
the  Impact,  as  in  -environmental."  The  car 
comes  with  good  acceleration,  pretty  good 
range  (120  miles  between  recharges]  and 
the  electric  car's  classic  weakness— a  battery 
pack  that  costs  too  much  and  dies  too 
young.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  better  bat- 
teries will  be  developed. 

And  then  what?  Then  the  fate  of  electric 
cars  will  be  up  to  government  types  and  en- 
vironmentalists. Judging  from  their  early 
reaction  to  the  Impact,  the  bureaucrats  and 
self-appointed  protectors  of  the  earth  will 
mostly  vote  the  wrong  way.  And  that  will  be 
bad  news  for  both  the  environment  and  our 
national  economy. 

For  now-,  the  gasoline  engine  enjoys  a 
huge  advantage  over  any  potential  competi- 
tion: an  established  network  of  fuel  and 
service  stations.  To  crack  that  advantage, 
the  first  generation  electric  cars  will  have  to 
shine  in  some  other  way  that  counts.  Bar- 
ring miraculous  advances  in  battery  tech- 
nology, the  edge  won't  be  either  the  price  of 
the  electric  car  or  the  cost  of  running  it. 
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The  first  potential  advantage  is  national 
interest.  The  gryrating  price  of  oil  was 
behind  President  Carter's  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  1970s,  just  as  it  has  been  behind 
Comrade  Gorbachev's  in  the  1980s.  Oil  im- 
ports acount  for  half  of  our  trade  deficit 
and  60  percent  of  the  Soviets'  hardcurrency 
exports.  The  point  is,  oil  remains  the  most 
politically  potent  commodity  on  the  planet, 
at  both  ends  of  the  pipeline.  Today,  we 
import  two  out  of  every  five  barrels  that  we 
bum— which  is  to  say,  we  import  only  a  bit 
more  than  it  takes  to  run  our  cars.  Get  the 
oil  out  of  the  car  and  we  win  a  huge  new 
measure  of  national  independence. 

Then  there's  the  environmental  side  of 
things.  Contrary  to  intuition,  it's  t>etter  to 
burn  fuel  in  the  external  combustion  engine 
of  an  electric  power  plant  than  in  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  of  your  average  car- 
even  if  the  fuel  is  oil.  which  it  rarely  is  in  a 
power  plant. 

Technology  Management  Sen-ices  of 
Washington.  DC.  has  worked  the  numbers. 
A  good  electric  power  plant  converts  about 
35  percent  of  its  thermal  energy  into  elec- 
tricity. The  best  car  engine  can  convert 
barely  20  percent  of  its  heat  to  mechanical 
energy  at  the  wheel.  Transmitting  electrici- 
ty, charging  a  battery  and  running  an  elec- 
tric motor  entail  some  energy  loss,  but  refin- 
ing oil  for  cars  entails  even  more. 

Add  it  all  up  and  it  becomes  a  good  bit 
more  efficient  to  burn  oil  and  distribute 
electricity  than  to  refine  oil  and  distribute 
gasoline.  That  means  that  right  off  the  bat 
generating  electricity  for  transportation 
causes  less  poUutlon  than  refining  and 
burning  gasoline. 

Besides,  even  if  it  has  a  smokestack,  an 
electric  power  plant  can  be  sited  miles  from 
urban  areas,  operated  with  high-tempera- 
ture, well-maintained  combustors  and  sani- 
tized with  scrubt>ers  and  such.  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  by  contrast,  stick  close  to 
people,  and  exhaust  is  dirty  even  when  run 
through  the  best  catalytic  converter  on  the 
market.  And  when  it's  up  to  millions  of  indi- 
viduals to  tune  the  engine  and  maintain  the 
pollution  controls,  millions  won't.  As  recent 
research  has  confirmed  once  again,  auto  ex- 
haust is  far  harder  on  the  environment  than 
anything  coming  out  of  power  plant  smoke- 
stacks. 

If  the  electric  car  is  still  a  distant  pros- 
pect, the  electric  train  isn't.  Most  U.S.  loco- 
motives rely  on  internal  combustion  diesel 
engines,  hardly  more  efficient  than  car  en- 
gines. Europe  and  Japan  (by  contrast)  are 
rushing  to  embrace  all-electric  locomotives. 
Batteries  aren't  needed  here,  and  the  elec- 
tric engines  are  well  developed.  U.S.  compa- 
nies in  fact  did  much  of  the  developing  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Once  again, 
burning  the  fuel  at  a  power  plant  and  deliv- 
ering electricity  to  the  train  is  considerably 
more  efficient  than  burning  fuel  in  the 
train. 

You'd  think  with  cleaner  air,  domestic 
jobs  and  a  better  balance  of  trade  at  stake, 
electric  power  would  win  hands  down.  You 
would  also  expect  that  the  liberals  and  their 
friends  in  the  environmental  movement 
would  be  clamoring  for  electric  transporta- 
tion of  any  kind.  No  way.  Why  will  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  gasoline  out 
of  transportation?  It's  a  sad  story. 

Too  many  of  the  greens  launched  their  ca- 
reers fighting  central  power  stations,  and 
they  shun  technology  that  would  require 
more.  The  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  dismissed  General  Motors'  Impact 
project  with  a  sour  remark:  'We  have  to 
generate    the    electricity    somewhere,    and 
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that  would  create  a  great  deal  more  pollu 
tion.  " 

It  would  create  a  great  deal  less.  Electric 
transportation  wouldn't  even  require  much 
in  the  way  of  new  power  plants.  Running 
every  car  in  the  country  on  electricity  would 
consume  about  25  percent  of  the  power  ex- 
isting plants  can  generate.  Battery  recharg- 
ing would  occur  largely  at  night,  however,  in 
off-peak  hours  when  there  is  already  abun- 
dant capacity  to  spare.  As  a  side  benefit,  the 
price  of  electricity  would  fall  as  we  squeezed 
major  new  revenues  out  of  a  sunken,  often 
idle,  capital  investment. 

So  who  will  buy  the  electric  car?  No  one. 
until  we  collectively  put  a  new  premium  on 
energy  independence,  the  balance-of-trade 
relief  that  goes  with  it.  and  the  considerable 
environmental  t)enefits  of  going  electric 
Those  aren't  priorities  that  any  individual  Is 
going  to  set  alone.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
government  may.  If  not  the  government  in 
Los  Angeles  or  Washington.  DC.  then  per 
haps  the  government  in  Azerbaijan,  Tehran 
or  Tripoli. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
BEATRICE  COLEMAN  KEMP 


February  27,  1990 


PUTTING  THE  HEART  IN 
HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Tuesday, 
February  27,  1990,  the  Finley  Hospital  of  Du- 
buque, lA,  celebrates  Its  centennial  anniversa- 
ry. The  hospital  was  founded  on  this  date  m 
1890  with  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Helen  "Cornell " 
Finley,  who  had  made  a  provision  m  her  will 
that  her  estate  should  be  used  to  found  a  pri- 
vate, nonsectarian  hospital  In  the  city  of  Du- 
buque and  that  is  should  be  named  Fmley 
Hospital  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Dubuque 
medical  pioneer.  Dr.  John  W.  Finley 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  first  met  on 
June  11,  1885,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the 
hospital  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Finley 
will.  They  decided  that  the  Finley  residence 
should  be  purchased  and  remodeled  to 
become  tt^  first  hospital  building. 

The  Finley  Hospital  opened  to  accept  pa- 
tients in  April  1891,  and  could  accommodate 
40  patients.  The  mission  of  the  Finley  Hospital 
was  to  "afford  medical  and  surgical  aid  to  the 
sick,  hurt  or  disabled  persons."  Hospital  care 
was  to  be  provided  to  men  and  women  from 
all  walks  of  life,  regardless  of  tfielr  ability  to 
pay. 

From  this  simple  beginning,  the  Finley  Hos- 
pttal  has  grown  Into  a  158-bed  regional  medi- 
cal center  serving  patients  in  a  three-State 
area  of  northeastern  Iowa,  southwestern  Wis- 
consin, and  northwestern  Illinois.  Many  spe- 
cialized services  are  provided  by  a  canng  and 
dedicated  staff. 

The  Finley  Hospital  today  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary  and  the  beginning  of  its 
second  century  of  "putting  the  heart  in  health 
care." 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  convey  to  you  the  passing  away 
of  Beatrice  Coleman  Kemp,  a  dear  fnend  and 
a  community  leader  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Her  absence  will  be  missed  by  her  close  ones 
and  the  community  at  large 
The  Obitlary-She  inspired  Love  and  Com- 
mitment   TO    God.    Family.    Friends    and 

Community 

Such  was  the  life  of  Beatrice  Coleman 
Kemp,  beloved  mother,  grandmother,  great 
grandmother.  church  and  community 
worker  who  left  us  on  Saturday  morning,  at 
2:30  a.m.,  February  10.  1990.  after  74  years, 
and  one  month  on  this  earth. 

Beatrice  was  born  January  9.  1916  in 
Shreveport.  Louisiana,  the  fourth  child  of 
Mr.  Charlie  S.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
Hill-Coleman,  both  now  deceased.  Also  pre- 
ceding her  in  death  are  one  brother,  Wesley 
Leroy  Coleman  and  three  sisters:  Mrs.  Ber- 
nice  Coleman  Moore.  Mrs.  Delilah  Coleman 
Cook  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Coleman 
Duncan. 

She  attended  Mooretown  and  Davis 
Chapel  Elementary  Schools.  Having  attend- 
ed Central  High  School  (presently  named 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School) 
through  the  ninth  grade.  Beatrice  never 
stopped  educating  herself  over  the  years. 

On  March  1.  1934.  when  she  was  18  years 
old.  Beatrice  married  LeRoy  Kemp.  Sr..  of 
Boley,  Oklahoma.  Of  this  union,  four  chil- 
dren were  born,  two  deceased  at  birth. 

A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  one  who 
always  put  the  interest  of  her  family  first, 
Bea  was  a  Christian,  a  strong  believer  in 
The  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  and  Prayer,  as 
well  as  a  devout  Baptist.  She  was  baptized 
at  age  9  at  Mount  Chapel  Baptist  Church  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Early  1926,  she 
changed  her  membership  to  Midway  No.  2 
Missionary  Baptist  Chruch  where  she 
served  on  the  Senior  Usher  Board.  For  15 
years,  she  was  Secretary  of  the  Senior 
Usher  Board  at  Midway. 

In  1943,  Beatrice  and  her  family  moved  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  worked  as  a  maid  at 
various  hotels  and  in  private  homes.  Be- 
cause Bea  and  Roy  were  anxious  to  own 
their  own  home  as  they  had  in  Shreveport, 
Bea  and  her  mother  crocheted  and  sold  doi- 
lies for  tables,  sofas,  chairs,  and  crocheted 
and  embroidered  sheets,  and  pillow  cases 
and  other  beddings.  Also  in  1943,  she  joined 
St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church,  where  she  served 
on  the  Senior  Usher  Board  until  1948. 

Forty-two  years  ago  (1948),  she  joined  the 
membership  of  Paradise  Baptist  Church, 
where  she  has  remained  a  member  ever 
since.  At  Paradise,  she  served  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  and  served  on  the  Senior 
Usher  Board,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  to 
various  groups  in  the  church  such  as  the 
Youth  Choir,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon 
BYPU 

Beatrice  believed  in  and  was  dedicated  to 
seHr'ice  and  people,  throughout  her  employ- 
ment life,  and  community  and  political  ac- 
tivities. In  May  1944.  she  was  employed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital  in 
the  Housekeeping  Department  in  the  main 
hospital.  In  1946  she  was  promoted  to 
Nurses'  Aide  and  transferred  to  the  staff  in 


the  Psychiatric  Department.  In  1951  she  re- 
ceived another  promotion,  becoming  a  Hy- 
drotherapist  Technician. 

Early  on  in  her  employment  at  Los  Ange- 
les County  General  Hospital  she  spent 
many  hours  endeavoring  to  improve  and  up- 
grade working  conditions  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  all  employees,  as  well  as  alleviating 
discriminatory  practices  in  hiring  and  firing 
of  minorities  and  women.  With  a  few  of  her 
colleagues,  Bea  was  one  of  the  original  orga- 
nizers and  founding  members  of  Los  Angeles 
County  Employees  Union  Local  434,  AFX.- 
CIO.  Although  often  called  upon  to  hold 
several  posts  within  Local  434,  she  chose  to 
remain  a  Shop  Steward  from  1951  until  her 
forced  retirement  in  1973. 

Over  her  47  years  of  residence  in  Los  An- 
geles, she  has  held  membership  in  many 
civic,  social  and  political  organizations. 
Among  those  she  held  dear  are  the  NAACP, 
Urban  League,  Eastern  Star  (Queen  Esther 
Grand  Elective  Chapter  No.  19  of  America), 
the  Committee  for  the  Rights  of  the  Dis- 
abled. Los  Angeles  County  Employees  Union 
Local  434,  AFTj-CIO  just  to  name  a  few.  Po- 
litically active  throughout  the  1960's  and 
70's.  Bea  worked  for  the  successful  election 
campaigns  of  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  for  Con- 
gress, Mervyn  M.  Dymally  for  the  State  As- 
sembly, State  Senate  and  Lt.  Governor, 
Billy  G,  Mills  for  City  Council,  Bill  Greene 
and  Leon  Ralph  for  the  State  Assembly, 
Robert  C.  Parrell  for  City  Council.  Diane 
Watson  for  the  State  Senate,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Fondly  and  lovingly  called  'Mama  Bea" 
by  family  members,  neighbors  and  friends, 
young  and  old,  her  heart  and  her  home  was 
a  quiet  refuge  of  warmth,  comfort,  strength 
and  generosity  to  all  of  fortunate  enough  to 
be  blessed  to  ahve  known  her. 

Cherishing  her  memory  are: 

Son:  Leroy  Kemp.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Daughter:  Doris  Jeanne  Kemp  Berryman 
Blaker  and  husband,  Charles  Randolph 
Blaker,  Lios  Angeles. 

Grandchildren:  Robert  Lee  Berryman,  Jr., 
Los  Angeles;  Randi  Lynne  Berryman-Phil- 
lips  and  husband,  Carl  Lorenzo  Phillips,  Los 
Angeles:  Rory  Lynnard  Berryman  and  wife. 
Norma  Jean  Marshall-Berryman.  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Great  Grandchildren:  Christian  Lorenzo 
Phillips,  Los  Angeles;  Chrystal  Lynn  Phil- 
lips. Los  Angeles;  Cameron  Lemuel  Phillips. 
Los  Angeles;  Camille  Leigh  Phillips,  Los  An- 
geles, 

Sisters:  Mrs.  Marie  Coleman  Jackson,  Los 
Angeles:  Mrs.  Pearline  Coleman 
Meriweather.  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  Charlese- 
zelta  Coleman  Miles,  Shreveport;  Mrs.  Crea- 
tor Coleman  Thomas,  Shreveport;  Ms.  Arlil- 
lian  Coleman,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mrs. 
Bobbie  J.  Coleman  Harrison,  Cleveland,  OH. 

Brothers:  Mr.  Clarence  Coleman,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada;  Mr.  Charlie  Coleman,  Jr.. 
Shreveport;  Mr.  Frank  Coleman;  Mr.  Jesse 
Coleman,  Shreveport;  Mr.  Clifford  Coleman, 
Sr.,  U.S.  Navy;  Reverend  Nathanial  Cole- 
man. Shreveport;  Mr.  Tommy  Coleman, 
Shreveport;  Mr.  Melvin  Coleman.  Sr., 
Shreveport. 

Nieces  and  Nephews,  56;  Great  Nieces  and 
Nephews,  77;  Great-Great  Nieces  and  Neph- 
ews, 50. 

Stepmother:  Mrs.  Elziner  Coleman. 
Shreveport,  LA. 

Uncle:  Mr.  Henry  Coleman,  Shreveport, 
LA. 

Sisters-in-law,  8;  brothers-in-law.  6:  and  a 
host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  ALBAN'S  CHILD 
CARE  CENTER 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
St.  Alban's  Child  Care  Center  on  Beulah 
Church  Road  In  Louisville  was  accorded  a 
high  honor:  The  "PERQC"  Award— Project  the 
Evaluate  and  Recognize  Quality  In  Child 
Care — in  recognition  of  the  quality  child  care 
they  provide  above  and  beyond  requirements 
for  State  licensing. 

St.  Alban's  is  just  the  r.ixth  of  more  than 
250  State-licensed  child  care  centers  in  Jef- 
ferson County  to  receive  this  recognition  since 
Community  Coordinated  Child  Care — or 
4C's— in  Louisville  began  hononng  high  quality 
programs  In  this  way  In  1 985. 

St.  Alban's  is  fortunate  to  have  such  able 
leaders  as  Fr.  Lester  Gross — who  first  envi- 
sioned the  child  care  center  years  ago — and 
executive  director  Mavis  HIggs,  and  board 
member  Charley  Smith.  The  individuals  who 
work  at  the  center  should  be  proud,  also,  for  it 
takes  each  fjerson  making  a  contribution 
every  day  to  create  such  a  quality,  earring, 
and  loving  environment  for  the  more  than  200 
families  served  there  daily. 

It  seems  just  yesterday  that  I  visited  St. 
Alban's  for  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
the  new  addition  and  that  Mavis  HIggs  joined 
me  In  downtown  Louisville  for  the  congres- 
sional field  hearing  on  the  ABC  bill— although 
It  was  really  1 988. 

Since  that  time  we  have  come  close  in 
Washington  to  passing  a  comprehensive  child 
care  bill  which  Incorporates  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  ABC  bill.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts 
fell  apart  In  the  last  days  of  1989.  I  am 
pleased  the  House  leadership  has  made  child 
care  one  of  its  top  priorities  for  1990  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  eipprove  a  bill  this  spring. 

I  look  forward  to  visiting  the  newly-complet- 
ed facilities  at  St.  Alban's  soon,  and  commend 
all  Involved  with  this  winning  effort. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  81,  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 

MENT DESIGNATING  ENGLISH 
AS  THE  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE 
OF  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  pri- 
mary House  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81,  which  would  provide  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  designating  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
now  enjoys  the  sponsorship  of  64  of  my  col- 
leagues, all  of  whom  are  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  their  respective  constituencies  on 
this  Important  Issue.  Just  last  week,  I  was  pre- 
sented with  more  than  30,886  declarations  of 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  81  from 
citizens  across  the  Nation. 

Seventeen  States  already  have  declared 
English  their  official  language,  including  my 
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own  State  of  California.  Twelve  more  are  con- 
sidering official  English  legislation.  Polls  and 
surveys  continue  to  demonstrate  that  the 
public  overwhelmingly  endorses  the  concept 
of  a  single  language  in  Government. 

Official  English  is  a  commonsense  idea.  A 
single  language  in  Government  use,  a 
common  language,  greatly  enhances  national 
unity,  political  stability,  social  equality,  and 
economic  efficiency.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  oppose  the  official  language 
movement,  such  a  step  would  not  prohibit  or 
discourage  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in 
homes,  churches,  community  groups,  private 
organizations,  tourism,  or  commerce.  Only 
Government  functions  would  be  affected.  I  ap- 
plaud and  encourage  the  ethnic  diversity  from 
which  the  rich  tap>estry  of  our  heritage  Is 
woven.  However  the  unifying  thread  in  this 
varied  tapestry,  the  thread  which  has  forged 
unity  from  our  diversity,  Is  a  (X)mmon  lan- 
guage. 

As  the  most  pluralistic  Nation  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  is  more  dep>endent  than  any 
other  on  the  unifying  bond  of  language  to  fa- 
cilitate communication,  cooperation,  and  the 
exchange  of  knowledge.  The  petitions,  I  have 
just  received,  make  It  clear  that  Americans  un- 
derstand that  dependency,  and  that  they  en- 
dorse the  effort  to  designate  English  our  offi- 
cial language.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 


WEBSTER'S  PULASKI  BRASS 
BAND  MARKS  A  CENTURY  OF 
MUSICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1989  was  a  banner  year  for  the  Pulaski  Brass 
Band  of  Webster,  MA.  The  band,  which  has 
become  a  respected  musical  resource  for  the 
people  of  Webster,  marked  Its  100th  anniver- 
sary last  year,  and  will  officially  commemorate 
the  event  on  April  29,  1 990. 

The  Pulaski  Brass  Band  was  established  In 
1889  by  19  men  from  Saint  Joseph's  Parish, 
led  by  Valerian  Kreft,  Joseph  Woznicki,  John 
RyzewskI,  Louis  Kreft,  and  Daniel  Zatorski. 
The  original  members,  who  were  primarily 
Polish  immigrants,  named  their  band  after  the 
great  Polish  freedomfighter,  and  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski. 
The  selection  of  the  name  Pulaski  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  newcomers  to  the  Web- 
ster area  as  they  pursued  the  dreams  of  free- 
dom and  success  that  had  brought  them  to 
the  United  States. 

From  Its  first  performance  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Joslln  House  in  Webslar  in  1890,  to  its 
current  summer  concerts  on  Webster's  town 
green,  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  Pu- 
laski Brass  Band  have  been  Its  musical  ability 
and  the  spirit  of  its  members.  The  bands  out- 
standing reputation  was  evidenced  by  the  invi- 
tation It  received  to  play  before  His  Holiness, 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  on  his  historic  visit  to 
Boston  In  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pulaski  Brass  Band  has  a 
current  membership  of  approximately  50  musi- 
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cians,  ranging  from  young  adults  to  retired  citi- 
zens. For  a  century,  the  appeal  of  this  organi- 
zation has  spanned  generational  lines  In  Web- 
ster. Through  its  ability  to  entertain,  it  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  civic  and  social  life 
In  the  town.  I  salute  president  Robert  Grzych, 
vice  president  Susan  George,  secretary 
Walter  Motyka,  treasurer  Berruutl  Baldyga, 
historian  Richard  Zawislak,  musical  director 
Thomas  Kruczek,  and  all  the  rnembers  of  the 
Pulaski  Brass  Band  on  their  100  years  of  out- 
standing service  through  music  to  tfieir  com- 
munity. With  its  ixoud  history  as  prelude,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Pulaski  Brass  Band  will 
enjoy  continued  success  as  H  begins  its 
second  century  of  musical  excellence. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  CX)RGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  offenng  today  a  resolution  which  calls  for 
the  development  of  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation  to  attempt  to  limit  tfie  mushrooming 
spending  in  congressional  campaigns  ar>d  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  role  of  PAC's  In  cam- 
paign financing. 

My  resolution  sets  out  spending  limits  and 
PAC  limits  that  I  feel  we  should  consider.  Let 
me  be  clear  that  these  limits  only  work  in  con- 
nection with  incentives  that  we  must  develop 
to  encourage  candidates  to  participate. 

In  my  resolution  I  suggest  setting  a 
$200,000-per-election  limit  on  spending  for 
U.S.  House  races.  This  would  mean  $400,000 
including  a  primary  and  a  general  electK>n.  I 
also  suggest  limits  of  $2,500  contributions 
from  political  action  committees  and  a 
$75,000  limit  per  candidate — these  are  limits 
lor  each  of  the  pnmary  and  ger>eral  elections. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  ttiat  these  are 
simply  my  thoughts  about  some  limits  we 
should  consider  in  reform  legislation.  They 
cannot  t>e  conskjered  alone  and  they  cannot 
stand  alone.  They  must  be  related  to  tfie  reso- 
lution of  other  issues  such  as  political  party 
contributions  to  candidates,  the  soft  money 
issues,  the  bundling  issues  and  more. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  to  take  action  to 
address  these  campaign  Issues  arnj  we  need 
to  do  It  in  this  session  of  Corigress. 


LETS  EXTEND  THE  JOB  CORPS 
TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
introduce  legislation  to  extend  tfie  Job  Corps 
Program  to  serve  homeless  families.  The  Job 
Corps  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  Federal 
investment,  returning  $1.45  for  every  $1  in- 
vested. Thirty-three  Members  of  tfie  House 
have  joined  me  as  onginal  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation. 
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This  legislation  authorizes  the  Job  Corps  to 
provide  services  and  facilities  at  existing  or 
special  Job  Corps  centers  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  members  of  homeless  families.  Par- 
ticipation by  such  families  wouid  be  stnctiv 
voluntary. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  an  agreement  be  es- 
tablished with  one  or  more  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments or  agencies  which  requires  that 
State  and  local  entity:  provides,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
such  services  and  facilities:  contains  provi- 
sions to  ensure  that  enrollees  and  their  fami- 
lies are  effectively  assisted  m  obtaining  all 
necessary  health,  education,  and  social  serv- 
ices provided  by  existing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs  in  such  State  or  locality:  pro- 
vides such  transitional  assistance,  including 
fKHJSing,  necessary  to  effect  successful  |ob 
placements  for  enrollees 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  are 
now  usirtg  significant  sums  of  money  simply  to 
house  many  homeless  families.  We  can  maKe 
better  use  of  tfwse  dollars  in  this  )oint  venture 
We  can  do  a  good  )0b  of  keeping  families  to- 
gether while  providing  necessary  assistance 
to  them  in  one  setting.  This  legislation  would 
also  reduce  the  Federal  costs  necessary  to 
serve  these  families  by  involving  family  mem- 
bers in  food  preparation  and  other  activities  at 
tfiese  centers 

This  bill  would  not  mortgage  funds  for  exist- 
ing Job  Corps  centers  at  current  operating 
levels  but  would  seek  to  use  the  successful 
experiences  we  have  learned  in  the  25  years 
of  operating  the  Job  Corps  and  apply  them  to 
helping  homeless  families. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
CREATE  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
CONNECTICUT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  today  to  join  in  spionsonng 
legislation  to  establish  the  J.  Alden  Weir 
Farm— located  in  the  Wilton  and  Ridgefield 
area  of  my  distnct  in  Connecticut — as  our 
State's  first  national  park.  The  Weir  Farm  has 
received  tremendous  support  from  conserva- 
tionists and  local  residents  to  have  this  area 
included  in  tfie  National  Park  Service  system 

J.  Alden  Weir  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  impressionist  movement  in 
p>ainting.  The  farm,  which  was  originally  ob- 
tained t)y  Mr.  Weir  in  a  trade  for  a  work  of  art, 
was  tfie  site  on  which  hundreds  of  landscape 
arvj  rural  life  scenes  were  painted.  Located 
approximately  45  miles  from  New  York  City, 
tlie  farm  hias  been  continuously  occupied  by 
working  artists  and  their  families  since  1882 
Barely  altered  since  Weir's  tenure,  it  is  a  land- 
scape of  rolling  hills  with  fields  buffered  from 
ttie  surrourxjing  suburt)an  area  by  a  hardwood 
forest. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  Connecticut  ap- 
proved tf>e  purchase  of  60  acres  included  in 
the  original  Weir  Farm.  With  the  adjacent  Weir 
Preserve  owned  by  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
a  national  land  stewardship  organization,  and 
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a  sizable  open  space  tract  owned  by  the  town 
of  Ridgefield,  close  to  175  contiguous  acres 
are  now  protected 

The  National  Park  Service  recently  conduct- 
ed a  favorable  study  to  assess  the  suitability 
of  including  the  Weir  farm  in  the  National  Park 
System  The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  ensure  the  protection  of  this  area 
by  asking  Congress  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  remaining  2-acre  core  parcel  of 
land  which  includes  the  houses,  barns,  and 
studios  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  this  bill  allows  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  State  of  Connecticut  concerning  the  main- 
tenance, restoration,  and  management  of  the 
lands 

I  believe  that  this  measure  being  introduced 
today  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  this 
body  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  an  histonc 
national  site  that  has  received  much  support 
already  on  the  State  and  local  level.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  RE- 
DUCTION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1990 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Student  Loan  De- 
fault Reduction  Amendments  of  1990,  a 
measure  which  will  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  reduce  student  loan  de- 
faults and  increase  efficiency  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
427(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 — the  Act — and  require  that  lenders  offer 
to  borrowers  of  Stafford  loans  and  supple- 
mental loans  to  students  the  option  of  repay- 
ing their  loans  on  a  graduated  repayment 
schedule.  Only  the  accrued  interest  would  be 
repaid  dunng  the  first  12  months,  yet  the  bor- 
rower would  resume  payment  on  a  normal 
schedule  and  retire  the  debt  in  the  normal  10- 
year  period 

A  new  paragraph  would  be  added  to  the  act 
as  part  of  section  3  This  new  provision  would 
prohibit  an  institution  from  employing  anyone 
other  than  salaned  employees  or  volunteers 
to  conduct  recruiting  activities  with  regard  to 
student  financial  assistance.  An  institution 
would  also  be  prevented  from  paying  a  com- 
mission to  an  individual  based  directly  on  se- 
cunng  enrollments. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  revise  section 
428E  of  the  act  to  provide  guaranty  agencies 
with  a  uniform  authority  to  garnish  the  wages 
of  student  loan  defaulters.  This  would  allow 
the  agency  to  garnish  up  to  10  percent  of  de- 
faulters' disposable  pay. 

Section  5  would  amend  section  484(d)  of 
the  act  to  require  that  any  student  admitted 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  benefit  must  pass  a 
test  in  order  to  obtain  Federal  student  finan- 
cial aid  assistance.  This  provision  would 
reduce  the  abuse  of  the  ability  to  benefit  crite- 
non  by  limiting  institutions'  ability  to  enroll  in- 
adequately prepared  students. 
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Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
487(a)  of  the  act  to  require  that  all  institutions 
participating  in  title  IV  programs  implement  a 
fair  refund  policy,  and  inform  prospective  stu- 
dents in  writing  of  that  policy.  These  amend- 
ments would  help  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
defaults  by  students  who  drop  out  near  the 
beginning  of  a  term. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  provide  the  effec- 
tive dates  for  the  amendments  made  by  the 
bill. 


MARXISM-LENINISM,  COMMU- 

NIST      TOTALITARIANISM.       IS 
NEVER  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  25, 
1990,  the  voters  of  Nicaragua  spoke.  Their 
message  was  loud  and  clear.  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, or  more  accurately,  Communist  totalitari- 
anism, is  never  the  people's  choice.  For  years 
a  few  Amencans,  among  them  a  former  and  a 
current  President,  and  thousands  of  brave 
Nicaraguans  have  been  saying  the  very  same 
thing. 

Of  late,  their  voice  had  been  largely  Ig- 
nored. One  only  has  to  look  to  the  preelection 
media  coverage  of  Nicaragua.  From  the 
Washington  Post,  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  virtually  every 
major  newspaper  forecast  a  Sandinista  victo- 
ry. Relying  on  Sandinista  controlled  polls,  they 
each  in  turn  concluded  that  the  FSLN  had  the 
support  of  the  people. 

As  has  happened  in  the  past,  the  big  Sandi- 
nista lie.  like  the  big  Soviet  He  before  It.  was 
given  credibility.  The  U.S.  Congress  has 
always  recognized  that  communism  was  not 
the  answer  for  Central  Europe,  but  mayt)e  in 
Central  America,  in  a  few  selected  poor  na- 
tions, where  freedom  and  democracy  have 
never  been  the  norm.  Maytie  in  Nicaragua  the 
FSLN  could  be  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before  you  today,  with 
a  message  from  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
Marxim-Leninism.  Communist  totalitarianism, 
is  never  the  answer.  Not  in  Nicaragua,  not  in 
Angola,  and  certainly  not  in  El  Salvador. 


MANDATORY  DEPOSIT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 
Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  407  of 
the  Copyright  Act— title  17.  United  States 
Code— requires  deposit  of  two  copies  of  every 
work  published  in  the  United  States  in  which 
copyright  is  claimed.  The  House  and  Senate 
reports  accompanying  the  bill  later  enacted  as 
the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  explicitly  state  that 
the  mandatory  deposit  requirements  "become 
applicable  as  soon  as  a  work  first  published 
abroad  is  published  in  this  country  through  the 
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distribution  of  copies  or  phonorecords  that  are 
either  imported  or  part  of  an  Amencan  edi- 
tion." Since  the  copyright  registration  system 
became  the  responsibility  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1870,  copyright  deposits  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  develop- 
ment of  the  collections. 

This  requirement  of  legal  deposit  of  pnnted 
works  in  a  country  outside  the  place  of  publi- 
cation— where  the  publication  merely  is  dis- 
tributed—is of  great  concern  to  the  Interna- 
tional Group  of  Scientific.  Technical  and  Medi- 
cal Publishers  [STM].  I  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Arly  Allen,  president  of  Allen  Press.  Inc., 
of  Lawrence,  KS,  a  copy  of  an  article  au- 
thored by  the  secretary  of  the  STM  Group 
which  outlines  their  concerns  in  this  regard. 
Allen  Press,  Inc.,  publishes  a  wide  variety  of 
scholariy  journals  and  books  for  academic  and 
scholarly  readerships.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
with  an  interest  in  copyright  issues  will 
thoughtfully  review  the  arguments  presented 
in  this  article: 
The   Gutenberg   Bible   Was   Published   in 

THE  USA:  Legal  Deposit  in  the  Modern 

World 

(By  Paul  Nijhoff  Asser.  secretary,  STM 
Group) 

"No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property"  (Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  art.  17). 

A  very  curious  event  has  happened  recent- 
ly and  since  it  is  potentially  dangerous  to 
publishers  I  believe  all  should  know  about. 

The  US  Library  of  Congress  is  taking  the 
German  STM  publisher  Springer-Verlag  to 
court  because  this  publisher  has  not  com- 
plied with  a  "demand"  from  the  Library  for 
free  deposit  copies  of  three  research  jour- 
nals published  in  Germany. 

Everybody  knows— I  suppose— that  legal 
deposit  is  a  fact  of  publishing  life.  It  has  an 
old  history.  In  olden  times,  and  nowadays 
still  under  many  authoritarian,  totalitarian 
or  other  backward  regimes,  publishing  was 
subject  to  censorship.  The  authorities  did 
not  like  to  see  things  printed  against  them 
and  looked  for  ways  to  prevent  (their  no- 
tions of)  subversion,  treason  and/or  immo- 
rality—all threatening  their  very  authority 
and  therefore,  as  they  saw  it,  the  stable 
structure  of  society.  So  they  instituted  laws 
and  regulations  requiring  all  those  who  con- 
trolled the  media  (i.e.,  the  printing  press)  to 
submit  one  or  two  copies  of  all  printed 
works. 

Later,  of  course,  this  changed.  Societies 
opened  up,  as  it  were:  deviating  theories  and 
their  expressions  were  tolerated.  The  media 
changed,  too.  Now  it  became  more  a  matter 
of  collecting,  and  of  describing,  what  was 
printed  in  particular  countries.  For  reasons 
of  space  I  sun  skipping  over  the  history  of 
copyright  or  authors'  rights:  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  conjunction  with  censorship,  print- 
ers/publishers were  given  privileges  to 
print,  and  this  public  privilege  was  the  origi- 
nal right  to  copy  or  "copy-right".  Obviously, 
this  is  the  historical  reason  why.  in  many 
legislations,  the  obligation  for  publishers  to 
deposit  one  or  a  few  copies  free  of  charge  in 
a  national  depository  is  still  part  of  the 
copyright  law.  even  though  the  "right  to 
copy"  has  been  disconnected  completely 
from  that  obligation. 

My  first  proposition,  therefore,  is  that 
legal  deposit  as  such  does  not  belong  in  a 
copyright  law  since  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  copyright,  and  that  publishers  of  coun- 
tries where  it  still  is  part  of  the  copyright 
law  should  try  to  get  it  removed. 
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Next:  when  the  art  of  bibliography  started 
to  come  into  its  own  and  more  enlightened 
and  democratic  laws  came  into  being  to 
mitigate  censorship  and  to  tolerate  dissen- 
sion, not  to  speak  of  the  shift  from  printer/ 
publishers'  privilege"  to  authors"  rights, 
and  nations  started  to  understand  that  col- 
lecting and  describing  "the  national  im- 
print" was  a  worthwhile  activity,  it  was  felt 
that  for  those  reasons  alone  a  continued  ob- 
ligation for  publishers  to  provide  copies  of 
their  authors"  books  to  a  central  depository 
would  be  justified. 

Publishers  considered  this  to  be  a  form  of 
unfair  taxation  because  it  was  not  levied  on 
other  citizens  whose  products  were  also  in- 
tellectual property:  some  legislators  were 
quick  to  react,  and  henceforth  other  pro- 
ducers (phonogram  and  film  makers,  design- 
ers, etc.)  were  also  brought  in.  .  .  .  Yet 
books  remained  the  first  target— and  the 
taxation  remained  unfair  since  there  was  no 
such  obligation  on  car  or  aeroplane  manu- 
facturers, producers  of  camersis.  radios  and 
television  sets,  and  others.  But  you  who 
read  this  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  works  of 
the  mind  are  special:  Books  Are  Different, 
remember?  And  we  are,  after  all,  proud  of 
that  (otherwise,  for  example,  we  would  not 
be  politically  campaigning  in  Europe  to 
obtain  the  "VAT  zero  rate— and  to  maintain 
the  zero  rate  in  the  UK  and  other  such  civil- 
ized countries). 

However,  there  are  advantages.  Publishers 
recognize  that  their  publications,  archived 
in  and  bibliographically  described  by  a  cen- 
tral national  depository,  will  be  more  acces- 
sible. And  that  is  what  they  publish  them 
for:  to  be  tracked  down,  to  be  located,  to  be 
available,  to  be  purchased.  Somewhere, 
there  is  a  copy  of  every  book  ever  published: 
somewhere,  there  is  a  description  of  every 
title:  and  that  title  can  nowadays  even  l>e 
"accessed"  electronically  by  many  entries: 
author,  title,  subject,  ISBN.  .  .  .  Also,  the 
sum  total  of  all  national  bibliographies  is 
one  global  bibliography— the  goal  of  the 
Universal  Bibliographical  Control  Pro- 
gramme of  IFTA.  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Library  Associations  and  Institu- 
tions. 

My  second  propiosition.  therefore,  is  that 
publishers  should  not  protest,  at  least  not 
too  loudly,  against  their  obligation  to  give 
one  or  a  few  copies  of  their  lx>oks  to  the 
nation,  because  there  are  a  few  not  quite 
negligible  advantages  attached  to  it.  And 
these,  on  the  whole,  can  be  balanced  against 
the  expense. 

This  inexorably  leads  to  my  third  proposi- 
tion, which  is  that  where  publishers  (and  in 
some  countries  other  producers  of  works  of 
the  mind  as  well)  are  taxed  over  and  beyond 
that  which  other  citizens  have  to  pay,  and 
live  with  it  because  they  get  something  "in 
return."  the  special  tax  should  be  reasona- 
ble, i.e..  balanced  against  benefits.  One  ex- 
ample of  irrationality  is  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  expects  its  publishers  to 
send  copies  not  only  to  the  national  deposi- 
tory for  archiving  and  bibliographic  cap- 
ture, the  British  Library,  but  to  not  less 
than  five  other  libraries  including  Trinity 
College  Library  in  Dublin.  Ireland!  So  the 
involuntary  gift  to  the  nation  (in  this  case, 
to  two  nations  one  of  which  is  outside  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction)  is  really  beyond  the  stated 
function  of  "nonnal"  legal  deposit,  which 
was.  but  is  no  longer,  to  facilitate  control 
over  the  printed  word  as  well  as  claims  to 
copyright,  and  which  is  to  establish  and  pre- 
serve a  public  archival  collection  for  schol- 
ars, and  to  base  the  national  bibliography 
on  that  archive. 
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Sixteen  years  ago.  at  1973  prices,  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  retail  prices  of  Ixjoks  deposit- 
ed by  British  publishers  during  a  12-month 
period  was  estimated  by  the  British  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Science  at  over  £1 
million.  Obviously,  this  should  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  trade  discount  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  tax"  paid  by  the  publishers,  or 
"revenue  foregone"  if  that  term  seems  more 
appropriate.  Also,  the  six  libraries  probably 
would  not  have  purchased  all  the  titles 
(33.000  at  that  time!)  they  would  otherwise 
be  given. 

However,  the  title  output  has  almost  dou- 
bled since  then,  and  new  txKik  prices  have 
risen  dramatically,  too  (131.7  percent  over 
the  years  1980-7  alone,  as  Somerset's  county 
librarian  has  found— "The  Bookseller."  25 
August  1989,  p.  582).  So  the  one  million 
pounds  of  1973  could  well  be  two  million  by 
1989. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  specialized 
short-run  (and  expensive)  limited  editions. 
It  would  be  highly  unreasonable  for  a  pub- 
lisher of  such  works  to  be  forced  to  part 
with  six  copies  without  any  compensation,  if 
the  total  print  run  were  something  like,  say. 
75  or  150  copies. 

The  Whitford  Committee,  established  in 
1977  to  revise  the  UK  Copyright  Act  of 
1956.  concluded  in  this  respect  that,  since 
there  was  no  requirement  that  other  aids  to 
knowledge  should  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  makers",  it  seemed  hard  "that 
the  cost  should  fall  exclusively  on  the  au- 
thors and  their  publishers'".  Yet,  "the  prin- 
ciple that  a  national  archive  of  published 
literature  should  be  maintained  by  legisla- 
tive requirement  for  deposit  has  not  t)een 
challenged". 

The  Committee  recommended,  inter  alia, 
that  "the  question  of  relieving  publishers 
from  the  financial  burden  involved  in  legal 
deposit,  possibly  through  fiscal  concession, 
should  be  considered,"  and  that  "the  revised 
provisions  for  deposit  should  be  the  subject 
of  legislation  separate  from  the  law  of  copy- 
right". 

Whitford  also  spoke  about  the  "uniquely 
confiscatory  nature'"  of  the  legal  deposit  re- 
quirements. 

What  became  of  this  in  the  new  UK  law 
of  1988  which  recently  came  into  effect? 
Nothing,  unfortunately.  The  only  consola- 
tion is  that  non-compliance  still  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  £5.00.  .  .  . 

Instead  I  will  put  forward  my  fourth  prop- 
osition. This  is  that  voluntary  deposit  is 
better  than  legal  (compulsory)  deposit.  In 
the  matter  of  expensive  short-run  publica- 
tions which  I  have  already  mentioned,  an 
accommodation  should  be  found  anyway.  In 
The  Netherlands,  which,  immediately  after 
Waterloo.  alKJlished  the  depot  legal  imposed 
by  Napoleon  in  1811,  the  national  imprint  is 
collected  by  the  Royal  Library  in  The 
Hague  on  a  voluntary  basis:  should  a  pub- 
lisher not  be  able  or  willing  to  detx>sit  free 
of  charge,  he  will  be  asked  to  grant  a  dis- 
count. This  works  well,  and  almost  all 
Dutch  books  and  journals  are  thus  collect- 
ed, on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  at  little  cost, 
since  most  professional  publishers  do  supply 
their  list  free  of  charge  or  at  a  discount  and 
only  very  few  charge  the  full  price.  At  least 
the  voluntary  system  does  not  have  the 
"uniquely  confiscatory  nature""  which  Napo- 
leon imposed  and  which  still  prevails  In  so 
mamy  countries. 

This  brings  me  to  my  fifth  proposition. 
Obviously,  we  still  have  some  Napoleons  to 
cope  with  in  our  world.  But  to  obey  a  ruler 
who  is  not  even  occupying  one's  country 
seems  nowadays  rather  out  of  place— to  put 
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it  mildly.  So  my  proposition  is  that  no  one 
should  be  compelled  arbitrarily  to  part  with 
his  or  her  possessions,  or  to  be  "taxed,  "  by  a 
foreign  power.  In  other  words,  even  if  one 
accepts  that  publishers,  under  controlled 
and  reasonable  conditions,  would  be  ready 
to  supply  their  national  depository  with  one 
or  two  copies  of  their  publications  free  of 
charge,  it  would  be  unacceptable  for  them 
to  be  obliged  to  send  free  copies  abroad 
This  serves  no  archival  or  bibliographic  pur 
pose  Ijecause  that  has  already  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  national  depository  or  biblio- 
graphic centre  in  the  publishers  own  coun 
try. 

Certainly  there  are  exceptions  one  could 
think  of.  One  is  where  the  publisher  ha.s 
designated  an  exclusive  distributor  in  the 
other  country.  Another,  even  more  obviou.s 
exception  is  where  the  publisher  has  made  a 
special  edition  for  that  other  country,  possi- 
bly even  in  a  co-publishing  venture  with  a 
colleague.  "Transnational"  publishers. 
therefore,  could  easily— and  indeed  do—find 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they  supply 
free  copies  not  only  to  the  national  deposi- 
tory of  the  country  in  which  they  have  pub 
lished  the  book  but  in  maybe  three  other 
countries  as  well,  depending  on  exclusive 
agencies,  co-publishing  arrangements,  etc. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  exclusive 
agent  or  the  co-publisher  will  be  supported 
by  the  national  "bibliographical  control"  he 
can  offer  his  customers. 

In  all  other  cases,  however,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  a  publisher  should  be 
deprived  of  his  property  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  benefit  is  not  his:  it  is  the  other  na 
tions  alone. 

Unfortunately,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  richest  library  of  one  of  the  richest 
countries  of  the  world,  has  chosen  to  en 
force  a  section  of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Act 
(Section  407)  by  initiating  a  court  action 
against  Springer-Verlag  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. Springer-Verlag  had  not  complied 
with  a  "demand"  from  the  Library  to  supply 
three  research  journals.  Why  these  jour 
nals?  Because  the  Library  needed  them 
Why  not  buy  them?  Because  the  Library  al 
legedly  has  a  legal  right  to  receive  anything 
free  of  charge  that  is  "published  with  notice 
of  copyright  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica".' But  these  journals  are  not  published 
in  the  United  States  of  America  at  all,  they 
are  published  in  Heidelberg.  Germany!  Yes. 
they  are  published  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  "after  first  publication  in  Germa 
ny" .  .  . 

The  solution  to  this  riddle  is  simple:  ac 
cording  to  the  US  law,  "publishing"  means 
"distributing"— even  "offering  for  sale"'  — 
and  so  you  can  publish  something  in,  say. 
Bristol,  England,  and  then,  by  just  sending 
a  copy  of  your  catalogue  to  a  library  in.  say, 
Kalamazoo,  "again"  publish  it  in  America: 
and  this  leads  you  "legally"  into  the  trap  of 
the  obligation  mentioned  in  Section  407. 

Thus,  because  there  are  copies  of  the  Gu- 
tenberg Bible  in  a  few  US  libraries  (includ- 
ing the  Library  of  Congress),  and  the  book 
therefore  must  have  been  distributed  in  the 
USA,  Gutenberg  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  Bible  was  published  in  Amer- 
ica. .  .  . 

How  legal  is  legal?  This  is  something  to  be 
found  out.  How  this  story  will  end  cannot  be 
foreseen,  but  it  would  be  a  sad  day  if  and 
when  the  Librarian  of  Congress  (who  has  so 


'  In  the  ne»  version  of  the  Copyright  Act.  after 
the  US  accession  to  Berne,  this  Mording  *a.s 
changed  to  published  in  the  United  State.'-  of 
America" 
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far  disregarded  pleas  from  IPA  and  STM  to 
u.se  his  discretionary  powers)  got  his  way. 
That    would    mean    that    he.    in    order    to 

enrich  his  collections"  (the  stated  purpose 
of      the      deposit      requirements!).      could 

demand  virtually  all  publications  wherev- 
er published  in  the  world.  How  embarrasing. 
But  al.so.  what  a  glorious  example  for  other 
countries  to  follow— countries  that  genuine- 
ly have  not  enough  money  to  buy  what  they 
need!  Golden  rimes  for  India.  Mexico  et  alii! 
Admittedly,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
so  far  used  this  extraordinary,  "uniquely 
confiscatory"  power  given  it  by  Congress, 
only  sparingly  It  is  actually  the  first  time 
since  the  new  Copyright  Act  came  into 
effect  in  1978  that  a  foreign  publisher  has 
been  taken  to  court— although  it  is  certainly 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Library  has  "de- 
manded" foreign  publications  for  free  de- 
posit Many  publishers  ignored  these  de- 
mands. Some  complied,  grudgingly,  to  avoid 
hassle.  But  the  Library  indeed  never  "de- 
manded" all  foreign  publications.  In  fact,  it 
can  hardly  cope  with  the  enormous  mass  of 
domestic  publications  it  receives  now— let 
alone  with  all  the  foreign  ones  it  would  re- 
ceive if  every  British.  French,  German, 
Soviet,  and  Dutch  publisher  (or,  for  that 
matter,  all  other  150  nations)  obeyed  the 
U.S.  law.  So  why  enforce  such  an  impracti- 
cable law?  Why  does  the  Librarian  say  that 
he  has  no  choice"  while  he  has?  Was  it 
simple  greed,  or  just  ignorance,  that 
prompted    Congress    in    1976    to    interpret 

publishing"  in  n  way  no  bookman  or  - 
women,  let  alone  a  publisher  or  a  librarian, 
would  even  dream  of?  An  easy  way  to  save 
money  on  the  acquisitions  budget?  Would 
the  Library  act  in  the  same  way  against  a 
Soviet    state    publishing    house    because    it 

needed"  its  publications?  Against  an  Indian 
one?  A  Japanese' 

Why  would  the  Library  of  Congress  risk 
its  reputation  and  good  relations  with  the 
publishing  community  for  a  budget  item 
which  is— for  them— negligible?  and  maybe 
cause  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
German  Justizministerium  and.  last  but  not 
least.  Springer-Verlag  to  spend  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  partly  American  and 
German  texpayers  money,  in  legal  ex- 
penses? 

It  is  all  an  absurdity  and  if  it  were  not 
true.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  believe  it.  The 
only  thing  one  might,  very  tentatively,  sug- 
gest is  that  Springer-Verlag  should  perhaps 
have  complied  in  the  first  place?  I  believe 
this  cannot  simply  be  answered  by  a  yes  or 
no  There  is  a  limit  to  which  people,  or 
Indeed  publishers,  will  go.  It  is  not  as  if  this 
has  not  been  going  on  for  years;  already  in 
1984  5  even  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers  complained  to  the  Library  that 
the  danger  of  retaliation  by  other  countries 
was  threatening  their  own  members:  yet  the 
Library  stuck  to  its  guns. 

I.s  it  then  strange  that  at  one  point  one 
publisher  stands  up  and  says,  like  Churchill. 
This  is  something  up  with  which  I  will  not 
put."  and  fights  for  his  rights? 

Laws,  however,  have  a  habit  of  being  pow- 
erful and  not  easy  to  change.  In  countries 
other  than  the  USA.  a  case  like  this  might 
be  laughed  out  of  court,  but  in  litigious 
America  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  solution  will  be  found  which 
takes  into  account  at  least  the  normal 
usages  and  decencies  that  are  commonplace 
in  civilized  society,  and  between  citizens  of 
different  countries.  The  present  bizarre  con- 
frontation only  leads  to  the  opposite. 

You  may  have  noticed,  by  now.  that  the 
action  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  based 
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on  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  my  proposi- 
tions: 

The  U.S.  Copyright  Act  contains  a  provi- 
sion on  deposit  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  copyright  whatsoever; 

The  Library's  legal  deposit  requirements 
are  unreasonable  because  foreign  publica- 
tions are  allegedly  included; 

Its  deposit  regulations  are  compulsory, 
not  voluntary; 

The  compulsory  deposit  of  foreign  publi- 
cations only  serves  to  enrich  the  US  collec- 
tions and  so  does  not  provide  any  advan- 
tages in  return  to  those  who  allegedly  are 
obliged  to  part  with  their  property. 

I  have  not  even  gone  into  the  arbitrary 
nature  (Why  journals?  Why  these  journals? 
Why  this  publisher?)  of  the  "demands". 
There  seems  to  be  no  guide  as  to  what  crite- 
ria are  applied  except  the  rather  lame,  "we 
need  these  journals  (books,  materials,  etc.)". 
This  reminds  us  of  the  thief  who  was  asked 
why  he  had  robbed  a  bank.  His  reply  was: 
"Because  that's  where  the  money  is  ".  At 
least  his  target  was  clear.  The  Library's  ex- 
planation—seemingly backed  up  by  the 
Copyright  Law— has  no  such  specific  target: 
its  "demands"  are  arbitrary  and  this  is  en- 
hanced by  their  not  having  to  be  justified  to 
anyone,  least  of  all  to  the  victims.  "No  one 
shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  proper- 
ty" is  one  of  the  categorical  articles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Need  more  be  said? 

My  last  proposition,  therefore,  is  that  the 
book  world  (publishers  and  librarians  in 
particular)  should  get  together  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  uniform  or  at  least  harmo- 
nized world  system  of  deposit  and  biblio- 
graphical control.  The  present  excess  is  an 
unfortunate  interlude;  but  maybe  we  can 
turn  it  to  our  advantage. 

If  a  reasonable,  professional  solution 
cannot  be  found,  things  may  get  seriously 
out  of  hand,  worldwide,  and  authors  and 
publishers— not  just  Springer-Verlag— will 
suffer.  The  matter  is  too  serious  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians. 

POST  script: 

The  following  Policy  Statement  was  ac- 
cepted and  endorsed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  STM  (International  Group  of  Scien- 
tific, Technical  and  Medical  F>ublishers)  on 
10  October  1989,  and  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  International  Publishers 
Association  on  14  October  1989. 

STM  Policy  Statement  on  Legal  Deposit 
(d^pOt  Legal) 

1.  In  many  countries,  compulsory  legal  de- 
posit systems  enable  the  national  patrimony 
of  publications,  in  particular  of  published 
writings  (  "the  national  imprint"),  to  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  central  archive 
of  the  nation's  publications  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  national  bibliographic  control 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  advantages  of  these  two  aspects  of 
legal  deposit,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
publishers,  are  obvious. 

2.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  publishers  in 
general,  and  publishers  in  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities  in  particular,  on  the  whole 
do  not  object  to  their  being  legally  obliged— 
in  the  countries  where  this  applies— to 
supply  one  or  two  copies  of  each  of  their 
publications  to  their  national  depository. 

3.  Although  some  countries  still  maintain 
the  legal  deposit  system  in  the  national 
copyright  laws  even  though  deposit  is  not  a 
condition  of  copyright  protection,  publish- 
ers consider  this  to  be  nothing  but  a  rem- 
nant of  olden  times  when   "copy-right"  was 
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a  "privilege"  against  which  copies  had  to  be 
presented  to  the  authority  who  exercised 
censorship  and  who  conferred  the  printing 
monopoly. 

Legal  deposit  is  no  longer  related  to  copy- 
right and  should  not  ever  be  again,  as  the 
Berne  Convention  makes  clear. 

Publishers  should  call  upon  the  national 
legislators,  wherever  necessary,  to  remove 
from  their  copyright  laws  the  references  to 
legal  deposit. 

4.  Compulsory  deposit  without  payment  is 
often  regarded  as  a  form  of  discriminatory 
taxation  of  one  section  of  the  public,  or  as 
expropriation  of  private  properly  without 
compensation:  "for  the  many  by  a  few". 
Publishers  share  these  views  if  free  deposit 
is  required  of  more  than  two  copies  in  their 
national  depository  or  bibliographic  centre, 
or  if  free  deposit  is  required  of  more  than 
two  copies  to  more  than  two  deposit  librar- 
ies in  their  country,  or  if  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  postage,  packaging  and  handling  as 
well. 

5.  Publishers  should  not  be  obliged  to  de- 
posit their  publications  in  national  deposi- 
tories other  than  their  own.  For  purposes  of 
national  archiving  and  national  bibliograph- 
ical control,  the  national  depository  should 
be  uniquely  designated;  amalgamating  the 
national  bibliographies  results  in  an  inter- 
national bibliography. 

Compulsory  deposit  of  publications  in  for- 
eign depositories,  therefore,  serves  other 
purposes  which  are  of  no  benefit  to  publish- 
ers. At  best,  such  deposit  should  be  volun- 
tary: if  a  publisher  cannot  or  will  not  depos- 
it free-of-charge.  the  foreign  depository 
should  purttiase  the  relevant  publication. 

6.  Voluntary  deposit  of  paper  and  micro 
publications  is  better  than  involuntary  de- 
posit, as  practices  in  some  countries  show. 

Opto-electronic  publications  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  voluntary  deposit  rules, 
and  pubishers  should  call  upon  their  nation- 
al bibliographic  centres  to  collaborate  with 
them  on  exclusive  arrangements  for  use  by 
the  public  in  this  respect. 

7.  For  low  print-run  publications  in  gener- 
al, and  bibliophile  editions  and  other  rare 
and  expensive  items  such  as  facsimiles,  spe- 
cial relief  should  be  available. 

8.  Finally,  for  purposes  of  defining  the 
"nationality"  of  a  publication,  publishers 
maintain  their  traditional  usage  in  that  a 
book,  journal  or  other  information  carrier  is 
published  in  one  certain  fixed  location,  al- 
though it  may  l>e  distributed  and  sold  in 
thousands  of  places  worldwide.  Publishing 
and  distributing  are  emphatically  not  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

The  place  of  publication  is  the  point  of  at- 
tachment for  legal  deposit,  not  the  locations 
or  countries  of  sale  and  distribution;  collect- 
ing "the  national  imprint"  is  the  purpose  of 
deposit. 

Where  sole  agents  or  exclusive  distribu- 
tors are  appointed  for  certain  regions  or 
countries  other  than  the  country  of  origin, 
these  agents  or  distributors  may  consider 
themselves  to  be  the  publisher  in  these  re- 
gions or  countries,  and  to  be  subject  to  legal 
deposit  requirements  there,  in  particular  if 
a  special  edition  has  been  produced  for  that 
region  or  country. 
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EDUCATIONS  IMPORTANCE  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
|oin  my  colleagues  in  cjiscussing  the  imp)or- 
tance  of  education.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
as  the  Representative  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict with  one  of  the  largest  African-American 
populations  in  America,  I  know  all  too  well  the 
relationship  between  obtaining  a  good  educa- 
tion and  achieving  success  In  life. 

When  I  travel  through  my  district,  it  is  appar- 
ent to  me  that  for  the  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  key  to  their  upward  mobility  Is  not 
the  lottery,  or  a  big  Inhentance  from  a  wealthy 
relative.  For  the  vast  majority  of  them,  the  key 
IS  education.  I  was  heartened  on  February  20 
when  the  other  body  finally  passed  H.R.  2281, 
legislation  I  introduced  to  extend  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance  Act.  By  ex- 
tending this  measure,  we  are  keeping  the 
Federal  Government  committed  to  addressing 
a  segment  of  our  youth — high  school  drop- 
outs—who would  ofhewise  end  up  as  part  of 
the  permanent  underclass  of  society. 

While  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result 
of  my  School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Act,  82  dropout  prevention  programs 
have  been  funded  across  the  country,  I  am 
dismayed  that  we  still  are  unable  to  serve  the 
vast  majority  of  students  who  are  at  risk  of 
dropping  out  of  school  or  who  have  already 
dropped  out.  This  Nation  is  too  rich  and  too 
progressive  to  allow  upward  of  750,000  young 
jseople  to  drop  out  of  school.  While  the 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act,  with  its  limited  $50  million  authorization 
level  Is  a  good  beginning,  without  additional 
resources.  It  is  simply  not  going  to  be  enough 
to  keep  thosands  of  our  young  people  from  a 
lifetime  of  self-imposed  poverty  and  lost  op- 
p)ortunitles. 

I  believe  we  can  do  kietter  and  I  challenge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  addressing  our 
Nation's  education  needs.  Our  children  are 
our  most  precious  commodity  and  educating 
them  Is  our  Nation's  best  defense.  Let's  not 
shortchange  them  under  the  guise  of  a  budget 
deficit.  Investing  our  money  In  them  today  will 
provide  us  with  untold  resources  tomorrow. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
AND  FITNESS  DAY 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  designate  May  16,  1990,  as  'Na- 
tional Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day." 

As  a  member  of  the  leadership  task  force 
on  health,  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  a  longtime  fltr>ess  advocate,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  this  resolution  because 
of  my  strong  commitment  to  the  importance  of 
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a  balanced  diet,  regular  exercise,  arnj  physical 
fitness  activities.  One  out  of  every  three  adults 
in  the  United  States  participate  regularly  In 
sports  or  exercise  programs.  Studies  have 
shown  that  a  regular  program  of  physical  fit- 
ness activities  have  increased  higher  produc- 
tivity levels,  higher  morale,  less  sick  leave  and 
a  significant  reduction  in  health  care  costs 
among  private  and  public  sector  employees. 

In  1988,  over  1.5  million  people  died  from 
coronary  disease  and  333,000  underwent 
heart  bypass  surgery  These  figures  represent 
people  who  could  have  beneiiXed  from  regular 
fitness  programs.  Regular  health  and  physical 
fitness  activities  strengthens  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  txxly  and  have  been  shown  to  prevent 
coronary  disease,  hypertension,  and  in  several 
cases  the  cxicurrence  of  colon  cancer. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  |oin  me  in  sup- 
porting this  worthwhile  endeavor. 


CITY  OF  HOPE  HONORS  DAVID 
G,  HOLLANDER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1990,  the  Pembroke  Pines  Flonda 
Auxiliary  of  the  City  of  Hope  will  honor  David 
G.  Hollander  by  establishing  a  Cancer  Re- 
search Fellowship  In  his  name. 

Mr.  Hollander,  president  of  Silver  Builders, 
Inc.,  IS  being  recognized  by  the  City  of  Hope 
for  his  many  philanthropic  endeavors.  David 
and  his  wife,  Stephanie,  have  four  children, 
Evan,  Melissa,  Marnie,  and  Brett.  Mr.  Holland- 
er has  always  been  involved  in  community 
events  and  has  been  more  than  generous  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself.  A  charter 
member  of  the  Boys  and  Girts  Club  of  Holly- 
wood, FL,  and  an  active  participant  on  the 
Citizen's  Advisory  Board  of  the  City  of  Holly- 
wood, David  Hollander  has  been  tirelessly  in- 
volved in  a  diverse  array  of  important  causes. 
He  Is  dedicated  to  supporting  research  for 
such  terminal  illnesses  as  cancer,  diabetes, 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  and  multi- 
ple sclerosis.  Additionally,  Mr.  Hollander  is  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Hollywood, 
and  MIramar/ Pembroke  Pines  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Center  for  Family  Learning 
Advisory  Board,  Rotary  Park,  Ck)mmitment  to 
Youth,  and  his  Temple's  Brotherhood.  David 
Hollander  is  a  man  who  demonstrates  every 
day  that  much  can  be  done  when  community 
dedication  is  combined  with  an  energetic 
sense  of  social  and  moral  responsibility. 

The  establishment  of  the  David  G.  Holland- 
er Cancer  Research  Fellowship  will  enable  the 
City  of  Hope  to  expand  its  services  and  pro- 
vide even  greater  medical  care.  The  City  of 
Hope  has  been  long  recognized  as  an  Institu- 
tion that  serves  to  Improve  health  centers  and 
medical  care  by  supporting  such  projects  in 
south  Florida  as  a  Pilot  Medical  Center  and 
the  Beckman  Research  Institute.  Personalized 
care  Is  made  available  to  patients  free  of  cost 
at  this  ultramodern  facility.  Patients  at  the 
center  suffer  from  serious  diseases — primarily 
cancer  and  leukemia.  By  pior>eering  new  ap- 
proaches In  individualized  attention,  the  center 
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combines  innovative  treatments  with  a  warm 
compassion  to  produce  the  highest  quality  of 
care. 

I  comfDend  the  City  of  Hope  for  honoring 
David  G.  Hollander  by  establishing  the  Cancer 
Research  Fellowship  in  his  name.  Mr.  Hoi- 
landef's  compassion  and  generosity  has  been 
and.  now,  will  continue  to  benefit  all  who  live 
in  south  Florida. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  LaSOTA, 
PIUS  THE  IX  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
men  in  Berks  County.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr 
Edward  LaSota,  who,  for  the  past  2  years,  has 
been  the  faithful  navigator  of  the  Pius  the  IX 
Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Read- 
ing. PA.  On  March  3,  1990,  the  Pius  the  IX 
Chapter  will  be  tronoring  Mr.  LaSota  for  his  re- 
markable leadership  of  the  chapter  for  the 
years  1988  and  1989 

Edward  LaSota  has  t)een  intimately  involved 
with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the  past  14 
years.  He  fias  chaired  vanous  functions  for 
the  chapter,  and  his  past  successes  naturally 
led  to  his  being  chosen  as  faithful  navigator 
for  the  past  2  years.  In  this  most  honored  po- 
sitron, Edward  LaSota  represented  the  chapter 
throughout  the  region  and  across  the  Nation 
with  ottier  Knights  of  Columbus  groups.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  actively  involved  in 
helping  those  less  fortunate  and  in  bnnging 
help,  guidance,  inspiration,  and  leadership  to 
the  communities  they  serve.  Their  selfless  ef- 
forts twive  brought  much  light  into  the  lives  of 
many,  and  Edward  LaSota  epitomizes  the  es- 
sence of  civic  and  community  sen/ice  Mr. 
Speaker,  Edward  LaSota's  compassion  has 
touched  Berks  County  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gions, and  it  is  only  fitting  that  he  be  recog- 
nized for  his  leadership  and  endeavors  to 
t>etter  his  community.  It  is  an  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  commend  Edward  LaSota  and  to  say 
congratulations  and  thank  you  for  many  years 
of  servrce. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY  CELEBRATES 
ITS  SESQUICENTENNIAL  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ottawa  County. 
OH,  is  celebrating  its  sesquicentennial  anni- 
versary ttiis  year.  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  extend  ttie  celebration  of  this  important 
anniversary  from  Ohio  all  the  way  to  this  es- 
teemed Ctiamber.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  Is  with  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
mention  that  I  am  a  resident  of  Ottawa 
County.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  neightxirty  Ohio 
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county  sitting  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
Through  a  commitment  to  good  citizenship 
and  fnendliness,  Ottawa  County  reaches  its 
150th  year  as  one  of  the  finest  locations  in 
Ohio. 

Ottawa  County  celebrates  its  sesquicenten- 
nial not  by  chance  or  merely  the  simple  pas- 
sage of  time  It  celebrates  its  I50th  birthday 
because  its  people  live  by  the  values  that 
enable  the  county  to  endure— family,  hard 
work,  community,  and  canng.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
IS  because  of  these  enduring  values  that  I  r-n 
proud  to  call  Ottawa  County  my  home. 


AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr  IRELAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
commend  one  of  the  finest  small  business- 
men I  know.  Marty  Higgenbotham  is  a  good 
friend,  and  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
hard  work  and  creative  drive  that  has  made 
this  country  great  On  the  occasion  of  his  30th 
anniversary  in  business  as  president  of  Hig- 
genbotham Realty.  Inc. /Auctioneers.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  excellent  record 
he  has  set  for  himself  and  countless  numbers 
of  small  business  men  and  women  like  him 
across  this  country. 

Marty  Higgenbotham  obtained  his  broker's 
license  the  day  he  turned  21  at  which  time  he 
had  already  completed  auction  college  and 
had  been  conducting  auctions  for  nearly  a 
year  He  has  continued  In  the  real  estate 
brok-erage  and  auctioneering  field  for  the  past 
30  years  He  has  conducted  real  estate  and 
personal  property  auctions  In  30  States  over 
the  years  Today.  Higgenbotham  Realty  is  one 
of  the  largest  real  estate  auction  companies  in 
America,  ranking  in  the  top  five  nationwide. 

Marty  Higgenbotham  has  achieved  his  busi- 
ness success  while  never  failing  to  give  back 
to  his  profession  and  his  community  some  of 
the  great  gifts  given  him.  He  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively conducting  seminars,  advising,  and 
acting  as  an  expert  witness  for  attorneys, 
banks,  and  the  like.  At  home,  he  is  known  for 
a  generous  heart  as  he  has  given  countless 
hours  and  dollars  to  chanties  and  worthwhile 
causes  in  his  own  backyard. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  join  with 
Marty's  many  friends  in  tipping  my  hat  to 
someone  who  has  become  a  true  American 
success  story. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
COMMEMORATING  THE  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  CHAPTER  1 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  that  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Chair- 
man Augustus  Hawkins,  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  25  years  of  Federal  support  for 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
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tion.  This  April  will  mark  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  chapter  1  program,  the  largest  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  education  program, 
has  enjoyed  a  long  history  of  success  in  pro- 
viding educational  services  to  our  Nation's 
children.  This  program  has  undergone  a 
number  of  amendments  over  the  years  to  re- 
flect the  changing  educational  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Given  the  demographic  changes  of  our 
Nation,  the  seemingly  insurmountable  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  people,  our  desire  to 
remain  a  world  economic  leader,  and  the  cor- 
relation t)etween  economic  prosperity  and 
educational  attainment,  I  believe  we  should 
express  a  renewed  commitment  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  support  education  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  years  to  come.  I  hope  you  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  resolution  to  do  just  that. 


ELIMINATE  THE  RTC 
OVERSIGHT  BOARD 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  abolish  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  Oversight  Board. 

Created,  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, under  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  [FIRREA],  the 
oversight  board  was  to  be  a  check,  insuring 
that  regulators  charged  with  cleaning  up  the 
S&L  mess  carried  out  the  law  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

At  that  time,  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent oversight  board  seemed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable safeguard.  There  was  broad  consen- 
sus that  a  major  factor  at  the  core  of  the  S&L 
crisis  was  the  lack  of  adequate  oversight  by 
the  S&L  regulators.  Caught  up  in  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  deregulation 
mania,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
completely  lost  sight  of  one  of  its  principal  re- 
sponsibilities, to  make  sure  that  the  individual 
savings  and  loans  operated  in  a  safe  and 
sound  manner.  By  the  time  that  the  Reagan/ 
Bush  administration  regulators  faced  up  to 
what  had  occurred,  not  only  had  the  horses 
left  the  barn,  but  they  had  taken  all  of  the 
hay— the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  de- 
posits-with  them. 

With  that  track  record  in  mine.  Congress  co- 
operated with  the  Bush  administration's  re- 
quest for  an  independent  five  member  over- 
sight board.  The  oversight  board  is  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  two, 
thus  far  unappointed,  representatives  from  the 
private  sector  to  represent  the  public. 

It  has  tjeen  neariy  7  months  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  FIRREA  into  law.  During  that 
time,  there  has  been  continuing  debate  and 
discussion  of  the  new  law  and  its  implementa- 
tion. As  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Task  Force  on  the  RTC,  I  have  held  hearings 
on  many  of  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
about  the  law  and  have  also  met  with  Individ- 
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uals  from  the  private  and  public  sector  to  dis- 
cuss the  implementation  of  the  law. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  growing  and  deep  con- 
cern about  the  successful  implementation  of 
this  coicial  S&L  bailout  law.  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  pointed  out  short  falls  con- 
cerning the  tough  new  law  The  single  con- 
cern that  they  all  identified  as  a  pitfall  is  the 
lack  of  leadership  and  accountability. 

It  has  become  absolutely  clear  that  this  leg- 
islation and  the  $166  billion  bailout  cost  is  suf- 
fering from  benign  neglect  within  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. I  and  other  Members  of  this  Body 
have  continually  sought  in  vain  to  shake  and 
to  shock  the  President  into  focusing  attention 
on  the  deterioration  and  lack  of  focus  on  this 
important  new  law.  Today  we  still  have  crucial 
posts  for  implementing  the  S&L  bail-out  law 
unfilled.  No  nominations  for  the  public  repre- 
sentatives on  the  oversight  board  have  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. The  Senate  has  also  been  waiting  these 
7  months  for  an  official  nomination  to  head 
the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board. 

In  addition,  other  crucial  slots  are  filled  on  a 
temporary  basis.  We  now  have  an  acting 
President  for  the  oversight  board  and  there 
may  soon  be  an  acting  director  to  replace  the 
acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Thntt  Supervi- 
sion. 

There  is  an  administration  leadership 
vacuum.  That  vacuum  is  being  filled  by  Treas- 
ury timidity  and  naysayers.  I  wish  that  I  could 
report  to  my  colleagues  today  that  the  goal  of 
Treasury  is  to  implement  the  law.  Unfortunate- 
ly, their  motives  seem  more  designed  for  polit- 
ical damage  control.  Rather  than  working  with 
and  seeking  the  qualified  individuals  needed 
to  address  the  myriad  of  complex  issues  asso- 
ciated with  the  S&L  bailout,  these  Treasury 
spin  control  experts  seem  more  interested  in 
exercising  their  muscle  through  micromanage- 
ment  and  limiting  political  damage. 

Thus,  we  have  sadly  seen  the  recent  resig- 
nation of  Oversight  Board  president  Dan  Kear- 
ney out  of  frustration  because  of  Treasury 
meddling.  The  decision  of  Fredenck  Wolf  final- 
ly declining  to  be  further  considered  for  the 
job  of  Director  of  OTS  is  further  evidence  of 
the  neglect  that  this  $166  billion  S&L  bailout 
law  is  receiving  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  administration 
to  face  reality  and  stop  looking  for  political  ex- 
pediency. According  to  FDIC  Director  Bill 
Seidman,  the  cost  of  the  bailout  grows  by  $14 
millkjn  per  day.  I  know  that  the  administration 
faces  many  difficult  decisions  concerning  this 
tough  new  law  and  that  oftentimes  they  will  be 
second-guessed.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  Bush 
administi-ation  political  timidity.  The  failed  S&L 
assets  are  not  like  red  wine,  they  will  not  get 
better  with  age. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  inti-oducing  today 
was  not  submitted  lightly  nor  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  It  is  the  result  of  in  depth  discus- 
sions and  is  inti'oduced  based  upon  the  belief 
that  we  must  move  to  cut  the  red  tape. 
Whether  it  is  the  RTC  Oversight  Board  itself 
or  its  members,  the  board  is  a  bottleneck  that 
is  slowing  down  and  confusing  the  S&L  reso- 
lution process. 

As  it  is  currently  structured,  the  oversight 
board  represents  a  significant  barrier  to  the 
implementation  of  the  law.  While  testifying 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee,  Chair- 
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man  Seidman  stated  that  the  current  process 
is  cumbersome  and  a  hindrance  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law.  The  intermediable  nego- 
tiation and  review  process  between  the  Board, 
the  RTC  and  the  staffs  of  the  three  Board 
members  has  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace  the  im- 
plementation of  the  simplest  regulations.  Deci- 
sions on  the  more  complex  and  politically  sen- 
sitive issues,  such  as  working  capital,  wind  up 
in  a  bureaucratic  deep  freeze. 

In  addition  to  the  time  lag,  we  are  faced 
with  a  lack  of  accountability.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  to  know  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
thrift  resolution  and  where  the  buck  stops. 
With  the  oversight  board,  Treasury,  and  the 
RTC,  we  have  everyone  in  charge  with  the 
proverbial  buck  stuck  in  a  revolving  door  with 
no  exit. 

Instead  of  acting  as  a  safeguard,  the  over- 
sight board  has  become  a  shackle  around  the 
neck  of  those  trying  to  solve  the  S&L  cnsis.  It 
is  time  to  free  the  RTC  so  that  it  can  do  the 
job  as  the  law  intended.  My  legislation  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  face  the  S&L  in- 
dustry nor  the  effective  implementation  of 
FIRREA.  But  it  is  an  important  step  to  insure 
that  the  law  that  we  approved  last  year  finally 
will  go  into  effect  and  perhaps  will  wake  the 
administration  from  its  lethargic  comatose 
state  of  indifference. 

It  IS  bad  enough  to  pay  for  this  S&L  bailout 
once,  much  less  paying  tomorrow  for  today's 
timid,  fumbling  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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have  won  the  biggest  victory.  They  are  now 
charged  with  the  task  of  making  their  new- 
found democracy  work. 


DEMOCRACY  FOR  NICARAGUA 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, democracy  emerged  victorious  in  Nicara- 
gua this  week.  And  it  won  fair  and  square. 

It  was  not  the  Conti^as  but  the  people  them- 
selves who  succeeded  in  ousting  Sandinista 
President  Daniel  Ortega.  The  new  President- 
elect. Violeta  Chamorro.  now  faces  the  chal- 
lenge of  bringing  unity  to  her  war-weary  nation 
and  of  forging  new  ties  with  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
sending  an  international  delegation  of  observ- 
ers to  ensure  a  successful  and  honest  elec- 
tion. These  observers,  including  former  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  should  be  congratulated 
on  a  job  well  done. 

A  tarnished  victory— no  matter  which  candi- 
date had  emerged  as  the  winner— would  have 
only  added  to  the  strife  in  the  already  divided 
nation. 

President  Ortega  also  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  allowing  international  scrutiny  of 
the  elections  and  for  conceding  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  United  States  must  offer  our  assistance 
to  the  new  President.  I  am  also  encouraged 
by  President  Bush's  statements  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  reason  for  military  action  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Sandinista  government.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  will  signal  the  end 
of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Contra  rebels. 

I  congratulate  Ms.  Chamorro  on  her  elec- 
tion, but  it  is  the  people  of  Nicaragua  who 


SUPPORT  VOLUNTARY  FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's  pop- 
ulation IS  growing  taster  today  than  it  ever  has 
before.  Every  year,  90  millkjn  more  peopie  are 
added  with  nearly  all  of  them  born  into  impov- 
enshed  and  overcrowded  villages  througtvxit 
the  Third  World. 

Rapid  population  growth  depresses  income 
and  accelerates  environmental  destruction.  In 
India,  per  capita  income  has  stagnated  for  50 
years.  In  Brazil,  population  pressures  sto-ength- 
en  the  siege  against  the  Amazon. 

The  economic,  environmental  and  political 
costs  of  runaway  growth  are  obvious.  Future 
population  protections  show  that  we  cannot 
afford  a  weak  voluntary  family  planning  policy. 

The  International  Voluntary  Family  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1990  is  part  of  the  solution. 
The  United  States  must  rejoin  the  rest  of  our 
allies  around  the  worid  in  helping  to  provide 
families  with  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
they  need  to  plan  their  families.  I  urge  mem- 
bers to  cosponsor  this  bill  and  become  in- 
volved in  offering  solutions  to  this  growing 
crisis. 


CUMMINS  ATTRACTED  BY 
CORPORATE  RAIDERS 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 
Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
express  my  deep  concern  atx>ut  an  assault  by 
corporate  raiders  on  Cummins  Engine  Co. 
This  assault  could  threaten  the  future  of  Fleet- 
guard,  a  Cummins  Division  which  is  a  major 
employer  in  my  disti'ict. 

Cummins  is  one  of  those  enviable  U.S. 
companies  which  has  managed  to  stay  com- 
petitive with  foreign  firms  by  sacrificing  short- 
term  profits  for  long-term  investments  in  re- 
search and  development  and  new  technology. 
Because  it  has  achieved  success  as  tf>e  larg- 
est independent  diesel  er^gine  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  Cummins  now  has  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  corporate  raklers. 

A  Hong  Kong-based  firm,  Industiial  Equity 
Pacific  [lEP]  has  bought  up  almost  15  percent 
of  Cummins  stock.  Although  claiming  to  be  a 
passive  investor,  lEP  now  has  demanded  a 
seat  on  Cummins  board  of  directors  arxl  re- 
portedly is  threatening  the  company  with  fi- 
nancial ruin.  Alleging  that  lEP  obtained  its 
stock  in  an  illegal  and  unethrcal  manner,  Cum- 
mins has  filed  suit  against  lEP  for  violations  of 
securities,  antitrust  and  antiracketerring  laws. 

Some  corporate  takeovers  can  be  benefi- 
cial. Hostile  takeovers,  however,  often  leave 
companies  saddled  with  debt  and  unable  to 
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meet  its  previous  commitments  to  workers 
and  communities.  Pension  funds  become  a 
target  for  cash-hungry  raiders,  and  employees 
face  an  uncertain  future  where  their  )obs  are 
threater^ed  and  their  long-term  security  is  m 
question. 

I  do  not  want  the  881  employees  of  Fleet- 
guard  in  Tennessee  to  face  this  kind  of  future 
because  a  corporate  raider  illegally  won  con- 
trol of  Cummins. 

The  allegations  against  lEP  are  senous  and 
warrant  a  full  investigation.  I  would  like  to  |oin 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Dingell  and  Mr  Sharp,  in 
asking  for  such  an  Investigation  of  lEP  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  This  is  not  a  call 
for  special  treatment  of  a  company  that 
cannot  compete;  It  is  a  call  for  proper  enforce- 
ment of  tf>e  law  to  allow  valuable  American 
company  to  protect  both  its  integnty  and  its 
employee's  )obs 


INTRODUCTION       OF       LEGISLA 
TION  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  WEIR 
FARM       NATIONAL       HISTORIC 
SITE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  introduce  legislation  to  make  the  J.  Alden 
Weir  Farm  in  Wilton  and  Ridgefield.  CT,  a  na- 
tional park.  Not  only  would  this  be  the  first  na- 
tional park  in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
txjt  this  woukj  be  the  first  national  park  unit  in 
ttie  United  States  to  commemorate  an  Ameri- 
can painter.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  in 
sponsorship  of  this  landmark  legislation  by  the 
entire  Connecticut  House  delegation  A  com- 
panion bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  J  Alden 
Weir  is  considered  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
ttie  American  Impressionist  movement.  The 
Weir  farm  served  as  the  home  and  studio  to 
most  of  the  greatest  American  impressionist 
painters  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. John  Twachtman,  Albert  Pinkham 
Ryder,  Chikje  Hassam,  and  numerous  others 
all  came  to  the  Weir  Farm  to  perfect  their 
craft  and  interpret  the  beautiful  New  England 
landscapes  for  the  world  to  en)oy.  These 
great  artists  not  only  captured  the  beauty  of 
the  land,  they  provided  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  understand  the  relationship  with  the  land 
that  was  so  important  and  they  help  us  to  re- 
alize a  greater  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of 
the  environment  around  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  not  con- 
ceived In  a  vacuum.  Six  years  ago,  the  con- 
cerns of  Sperry  and  Dons  Andrews,  the  cur- 
rent artists-in-residence  of  the  Weir  Farm  and 
ttie  descendants  of  Mr.  Weir,  prompted  a  local 
campaign  to  save  Weir  Farm  from  develop- 
menL  Subsequently,  the  Trust  for  Public 
Larxls,  a  rxjoprofit  conservancy  organization, 
worked  with  the  families  and  tfie  local  commu- 
nity to  purchase  as  much  of  the  original  Weir 
Farm  as  tfwy  coukJ.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Weir  Fann  Heritage  Trust  was  formed  by  local 
residents,  kxa\  town  officials,  State  legisla- 
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tors,  conservationists,  and  appreclators  of  art, 
to  raise  money  for  the  protection  of  the  farm 
and  to  manage  it  until  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, with  its  technical  expertise  and  experi- 
ence, could  become  involved.  In  1984,  the 
Weir  Farm  was  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Histonc  Places 

In  addition,  under  its  own  initiative,  the  U.S. 
Park  Service  recently  conducted  a  study  on 
the  feasibility  of  making  the  Weir  Farm  into  a 
national  park,  which  is  expected  to  be  final- 
ized very  shortly  And  on  the  State  level,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  recently 
voted  to  bond  approximately  $4.25  million  to 
purchase  the  60  acres  available  of  the  original 
Weir  Farm  With  the  adjacent  Weir  Preserve 
owned  by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  and  a  pro- 
tected tract  of  open  space  owned  by  the  town 
of  Ridgefield.  the  protected  site  now  covers 
close  to  1 75  contiguous  acres 

This  legislation  does  not  call  for  the  Federal 
acquisition  of  the  entire  farm,  but  will  author- 
ize the  appropnation  of  "not  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion' for  the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire 
the  2-acre  core  parcel  of  Weir  Farm  land 
which  includes  the  houses,  barns,  and  studios 
with  their  onginal  furnishings. 

To  our  western  colleagues,  with  1,000  acre 
national  park  units  m  their  State,  the  Weir 
Farm  does  not  seem  like  much,  but  In  a  small 
urban  State,  like  Connecticut,  this  legislation 
will  assist  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  local 
community,  and  others  in  protecting,  manag- 
ing, and  interpreting  a  unique  piece  of  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  history 

Protection  of  the  Weir  Farm,  however,  is  not 
just  the  whim  of  a  few  art  lovers  in  Connecti- 
cut This  project  has  gained  the  support  of  a 
coalition  of  more  than  20  national  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  groups.  Including  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  National 
Association  of  Parks  and  Conservation,  and 
many  others  In  fact,  this  coalition  recently 
issued  a  report  calling  on  Congress  to  fund 
the  acquisition  of  available  land  at  the  Weir 
Farm 

Mr  Speaker,  this  action  is  supported  and 
welcomed  by  all  those  involved  in  the  Weir 
Farm  The  State  of  Connecticut  welcomes  the 
expertise  and  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  will  relinquish  Its  lands  to 
Park  Service  management.  The  Nature  Con- 
servancy has  indicated  its  willingness  to  work 
with  the  Park  Service  on  a  variety  of  projects 
and  the  Weir  Farm  Hentage  Trust  has  pledged 
to  continue  to  raise  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  and  will  advise  the  Park 
Service  on  interpretation  of  the  site. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  this  legislation,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  )Oin  In  a  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  partnership  with  each 
making  a  significant  contribution  toward  pro- 
tecting this  important  natural  and  cultural  re- 
source. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  entire  Connecticut  congressional  delega- 
tion in  support  of  this  important  legislation  that 
has  attracted  so  much  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional support.  Acquisition  of  this  small  parcel 
of  land  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  protect 
and  preserve  an  Important  part  of  our  Nation's 
cultural  hentage. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  SAFETY 
RESTRAINTS  ABOARD  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kit 
Bond,  of  Missouri,  and  I  recently  Introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  4025,  to  require  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  [FAA]  to  Implement 
regulations  mandating  the  use  of  approved 
child  safety  restraints  for  infants  and  toddlers 
aboard  airline  flights. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss my  reasons  for  Introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. Following  the  crash  of  United  Alrilnes 
flight  232  In  Sioux  City.  lA,  last  summer.  In- 
creased attention  was  given  to  the  safety  of 
infants  and  toddlers  under  age  2  traveling  on 
airiine  flights.  Additionally,  the  recent  crash  of 
Avianca  flight  No.  52,  with  a  number  of  Inju- 
ries among  unrestrained  children,  makes  this 
Issue  even  more  Important.  As  you  know,  chil- 
dren under  age  2  can  fly  free  If  they  ride  In  a 
parent's  lap. 

As  a  flight  instructor  and  volunteer  FAA 
safety  counselor.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers Involved  In  air  travel.  Not  only  does  the 
potential  of  a  crash  pose  a  danger,  but  the 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  of  In-flight 
turbulence  Is  a  threat  as  well.  When  the  cap- 
tain of  an  airline  flight  requires  his  passengers 
to  fasten  their  seatt)elts.  why  should  children 
under  age  2  be  unprotected? 

In  my  view,  the  piotential  for  Injury  In  an  air- 
craft flying  at  550  miles  per  hour  Is  much 
greater  than  the  potential  for  Injury  In  an  auto- 
mobile traveling  at  50  miles  per  hour.  Since 
World  War  II,  It  has  been  recognized  that  pas- 
sengers and  crews  of  aircraft  should  be  re- 
strained. Even  corpses  are  required  to  be  re- 
strained aboard  aircraft.  The  FAA  and  most 
aircraft  safety  experts  recognize  the  need  to 
provide  better  protection  for  traveling  Infants 
and  toddlers. 

On  Octot)er  30,  1989,  55  Members  of  Con- 
gress joined  me  in  writing  to  FAA  Administra- 
tor James  Busey  requesting  the  FAA  to  Imple- 
ment regulations  requiring  the  use  of  ade- 
quate child  safety  restraints  aboard  airline 
flights.  While  the  FAA  has  recognized  the 
need  to  revise  Its  policy,  I  do  not  believe  the 
steps  FAA  IS  taking  will  be  adequate.  There- 
fore, I  have  Introduced  legislation,  H.R.  4025, 
requiring  the  FAA  to  Issue  such  regulations. 

My  proposal  simply  states  that  an  adequate 
child  restraint  be  required  at  those  times  that 
the  captain  deems  seatbelts  to  be  necessary 
for  adult  passengers.  Virtually  every  child 
safety  restraint  manufactured  for  automobile 
use  since  1985 — now  required  in  all  50 
States — Is  also  approved  for  aircraft  use. 
Therefore,  parents  will  not  have  to  purchase  a 
new  restraint;  If  they  drive  to  the  airport  In  a 
car,  they  can  simply  bring  aboard  the  plane 
with  them  the  same  child  restraint  they  used 
to  get  to  the  airport.  Child  safety  restraints 
used  In  automobiles  are  currently  the  best 
available  technology  determined  by  the  FAA 
to  protect  Infants  adequately  during  airline 
flights.    However,    my    legislation    contains 
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enough  flexibility  for  FAA  to  approve  other 
types  of  restraints  as  they  become  available. 

In  some  circumstances,  parents  may  have 
to  purchase  an  additional  seat  when  an  airiine 
flight  is  full.  However,  my  proposal  does  not 
require  parents  to  purchase  an  additional  seat, 
nor  does  it  require  parents  to  purchase  a  new 
child  safety  restraint. 

Virtually  every  major  U.S.  airiine  now  per- 
mits the  use  of  vacant  seats  free  of  charge  for 
infants  under  age  2  traveling  In  child  safety  re- 
straints. Parents  may  wish  to  travel  dunng  off- 
peak  hours  in  order  to  be  assured  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  current  policy.  I  also  do 
not  believe  most  families  will  quit  traveling  by 
air  once  their  children  reach  2  years  of  age; 
most  continue  to  fly  and  pay  for  the  child's 
seat  as  current  airiine  policy  requires. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation (ATA),  representing  the  major  US 
alrilnes.  has  reversed  its  eariler  position,  and 
has  now  endorsed  the  idea  of  mandating  child 
safety  restraints  for  children  under  age  2 
atxjard  airiine  flights.  I  believe  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate direction  to  go,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  their  supF>ort  on  this  Issue. 

To  date,  26  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  joined  me  in  cosponsonng 
H.R.  4025,  and  I  have  requested  that  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  hold  hearings  on  this 
measure.  I  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  Important  matter 
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children  and  our  chikjren's  children  a  lovely 
New  England  landscape  to  be  enjoyed  both 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  its  artistic  heritage. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  CUDDY 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  WEIR  FARM  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  CONNECTICUT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  legislation  Intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Sam  GEJDENSON,  to  establish  the  first  na- 
tional park  In  Connecticut.  The  park  will  be 
dedicated  to  J.  Alden  Weir,  one  of  the  leading 
painters  in  the  American  Impressionist  move- 
ment. 

With  their  dashes  of  paint  and  loose  brush- 
work.  Weir  and  other  American  impressionist 
painters  beautifully  captured  the  New  England 
landscape.  He  and  his  contemporaries  record- 
ed Weir  Farm  through  the  various  seasons. 
They  painted  their  surroundings — rocks,  trees, 
streams,  Weir's  house  and  barn  during  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall— with  Intimacy  that 
showed  an  almost  transcendental  appreciation 
for  the  landscape  and  wilderness. 

This  legislatKin  will  provide  a  $1  million  ap- 
propriation to  purchase  a  2-acre  parcel  of  land 
wtiere  Weir  lived  and  painted.  The  acquisition 
will  include  his  house,  barn  and  studios,  with 
Weir's  original  furnishings  intact.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  has  already  voted  to  provide 
$4.25  million  to  purchase  60  acres  of  the 
original  farm,  which  will  provide  Connecticut 
with  Sonne  lovely  open  space. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  American 
Impressionism.   It  also  will  preserve  for  our 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
witnessed  the  closing  of  a  decade  in  which 
millions  of  people  who  had  long  suffered  from 
repressive  regimes  have  toppled  those  re- 
gimes In  their  quest  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. We,  who  have  benefited  from  the  longest 
lasting  constitutional  democracy  in  history, 
should  rejoice  In  the  overthrow  of  those  tyran- 
nical governments  and  in  the  recognition  by 
their  citizens  of  the  importance  of  the  princi- 
ples and  values  of  free  government  we  have 
chenshed  for  so  long. 

We  must  wish  the  people  of  these  nations 
well  in  the  difficult  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  And. 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure  the 
success  of  their  endeavors  to  establish  gov- 
ernments based  up>on  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional democracy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  the  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  values  of 
our  democratic  institutions  that  leads  to  a  rea- 
soned commitment  to  their  preservation  and 
Improvement.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  Michael  Cuddy,  an 
educational  leader  In  my  congressional  dls- 
tnct,  whose  dedication  to  the  improvement  of 
the  civic  education  of  our  students  has  tieen 
exemplary.  Michael  Cuddy  coordinates  the  We 
the  People — Bicentennial  Programs  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  which  includes 
the  National  Bicentennial  Competition,  its  non- 
compietitive  companion  program.  Congress 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National  Histon- 
cal  Pictorial  Map  Contest  In  my  congressional 
district,  the  29th  District  of  New  York. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Michael  Cuddy,  thousands  of  upper  ele- 
mentary, middle,  and  high  school  students 
have  studied  the  program's  curriculum.  This 
curriculum,  incorporated  In  the  We  the  People 
text.  Introduces  students  to  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  our  founders,  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and 
the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped  the  wnt- 
ing  of  our  Constitution.  Students  learn  how  our 
Government  is  organized  and  how  it  protects 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Finally. 
and  most  important,  students  learn  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  accompany  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  while  those  who  have  expen- 
enced  repressive  regimes  throughout  the 
worid  are  clamonng  for  the  nght  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States,  only  one 
out  of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  that  very  right.  With  so 
few  young  people  understanding  the  purpose 
and  Importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  Is  clear 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of 
political  apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  in- 
formed participation.  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  admiration   and   appreciation   to   Michael 
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Cuddy  for  his  impressive  contributions  to  the 
development  of  competent  and  responsibie 
citizenship. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  students  vwth  ¥*hom  Mi- 
chael Cuddy  has  been  working  when  I  was 
holding  office  hours  in  Oswego  County.  I  was 
impressed  with  tfte  genuine  Interest  in  govern- 
ment which  these  students  at  Oswego  High 
School  displayed  I  attributed  their  interest  to 
his  efforts  and  to  those  of  their  teachers.  I 
was  simllarty  impressed  last  December  when  I 
met  with  students  from  Auburn  High  School, 
the  school  where  Mk:hael  Cuddy  teaches, 
which  Is  in  Auburn,  NY. 

I  have  worked  with  Mrchael  Cuddy  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  has  always  been  extraordinanly 
helpful.  I  know  that  the  programs  have  bene- 
fited from  his  efforts,  as  have  his  students 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 
EDUCATION  BUDGET 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
say  that  when  George  Bush  said  he  wanted  to 
be  the  education  President.  I  t>elieved  him. 

Since  his  inauguration,  however,  I  have 
become  bitterty  disappointed  In  his  actions,  for 
they  fall  far  short  of  matching  his  words. 

President  Bush  reminds  me  of  the  man 
who,  when  he  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people 
rushing  by.  united  strongly  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  mutual  goal,  said:  "I  must  hurry  and  get 
in  front  of  that  crowd  so  that  I  might  lead 
them!" 

I  say  to  President  Bush,  if  you  are  rrot  the 
person  who  organized  the  crowd  In  the  first 
place,  and  haven't  bothered  to  find  out  wfiat 
they  are  for.  its  a  little  late  to  assume  a  lead- 
ership role. 

President  Bush  has  had  two  chances  now 
to  become  the  education  President,  by  serxj- 
ing  two  budgets  to  the  Congress  since  he 
took  office.  He  has  failed  ttie  test  of  leader- 
ship for  education  both  times. 

Its  too  late  to  get  in  front  of  the  crowd  that 
IS  clamonng  for  education  funding  In  order  to 
become  their  leader.  The  best  thing  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  now  is  to  at  least  join  the  follow- 
ers. 

The  leader,  indisputably,  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Hawkins,  who  has  proposed  a 
budget  that  would  double  education  funding  in 
the  coming  year  to  $42.4  billion,  an  increase 
of  $24  billion. 

If  I  had  the  time.  I  would  give  you  an  Item 
by  Item  explanation  of  what  the  $42.4  billion  is 
for— but  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  new 
money  would  go  to  fund  proven  successful 
education  programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
Chapter  1.  Dropouts  and  Drugs,  enhancing 
Competitiveness,  strengttiening  higher  educa- 
tion, and  new  initiatives  such  as  the  critically 
needed  child  care  bill,  literacy  training,  and  the 
equalization  of  per  pupil  expenditures  within 
states. 

When  it  comes  to  rhetonc  and  sloganeering 
about  education  funding,  we've  heard  it  all. 


UM 
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But  if  we  must  have  a  slogan,  our  chairman 
has  provided  it:  "Double  or  rx)thing!"  Translat- 
ed, that  means  if  we  don't  double  the  educa- 
tion budget,  we  cease  to  be  a  superpower— 
for  a  Nation  that  does  not  educate  its  people 
first  cannot  hope  to  remain  secure  from  forces 

WTtfXXJt. 

What's  at  stake  here?  Everything  we  are  or 
ever  have  been;  all  that  we  hold  sacred  and 
dear.  If  a  Nation  is  truly  judged  by  other  na- 
tions on  how  it  treats  its  children,  we  are 
about  to  fail  the  test. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  are  not  going  to  lead 
us  out  of  our  educational  quagmire,  get  out  ol 
the  way  so  that  someone  most  eminently 
qualified,  the  education  chairman,  can  do  it  for 
you. 


RECOGNITION  OF  BRAD  BEAN, 
OUT-STANDING  YOUNG 
FARMER  OF  THE  YEAR  (1989) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Brad  has  been  given  several  special 
awards,  including  Master  Dairyman— herd 
achieved  1 1 5  percent  of  State  average  for  fat 
per  cow:  Punna  Distinguished  Dairyman-Punna 
Mills.  Amite  County  Top  Herd— last  3  years; 
Amite  County  Top  Cow— last  2  years;  and 
Farm  Bureau  Distnct  5  discussion  meet 
winner 

To  win  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  of 
the  Year  Award.  Brad  had  to  compete  with 
young  farmers  from  all  across  Mississippi.  He 
was  the  winner  of  distnct  5.  There  are  seven 
distncts  in  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation The  State  winner  was  decided  by  an 
on-farm  visit  by  judges  from  Mississippi  State 
University  and  other  organizations. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Bean  on  his 
noteworthy  accomplishments  to  the  farming 
industry  and  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 


February  27,  1990 


COMMENDATION  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONAL  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  MIKE  PARKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
ttie  Halls  of  Congress.  In  the  people's  Cham- 
ber, to  speak  in  honor  of  a  great  citizen  of  my 
district.  Brad  Bean. 

Brad  Bean,  a  native  of  Amite  County,  MS. 
was  bom  on  May  27,  1960.  He  is  married  to 
Amy  Jorws  Bean  and  they  have  two  children, 
Austin,  wtK)  is  4  years  old,  and  Tyler,  who  is 
1 8  fDonths  old. 

Brad  and  Amy's  farming  operation  includes 
a  herd  of  180  dairy  cattle,  plus  timber  and  hay 
sales.  Ttie  Beans  operate  their  farm  on  700 
acres.  They  have  one  part-time  employee  and 
two  full-time  employees.  Brad  has  been  in 
farming  and/or  ranching  for  the  past  8  years 

In  1984  Brad  became  an  operating  partner 
with  his  mother  and  took  over  the  manage- 
ment and  labor  of  the  operation.  After  visiting 
dairies  in  Georgia  and  Flonda,  they  built  a 
three-t)ay  commodity  shed  which  enables 
them  to  boy  certain  feedstuffs  in  bulk  In  1986 
ttiey  installed  a  computerized  feeding  system 
which  feeds  tfie  cows  in  stalls  in  12-hour  peri- 
ods by  computer.  The  parlor  was  also  expand- 
ed to  12  milking  units. 

In  addition  to  tfK>se  changes,  the  Beans 
completed  a  commodity  shed  and  purchased 
a  weigher  mixer  wagon  which  tfiey  use  to 
blend  feedstuffs  into  a  total  ration  to  feed  their 
cows.  Brad  recently  designed  a  commodity 
shed  which  will  hold  bulk  loads  of  commod- 
ities. Also,  he  devised  his  own  wet  grain  hold- 
ing facility.  These  additions  have  proven  to 
give  good  results  to  his  operation. 

Brad  holds  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
dairy  science  from  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty. Brad  has  been  honored  with  placement  in 
several  positions:  He  is  on  Vt\e  young  farmer 
and  rarKt>er  State  committee  of  Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  president  of  Amite 
County  D.H.I.A.;  vice  president  of  Dairymen, 
Inc.,  Young  Dairymen  Chapter;  and  on  the 
tx>ard  of  directors  of  Amite  County  Farm 
Bureau. 


CELEBRATING  25  YEARS  OF 
HEAD  START 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  KILDEE.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Project  Head  Start. 

Project  Head  Start  was  launched  in  1965  as 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  help  ensure  that 
economically  disadvantaged  3-  to  5-year-olds 
t)egan  school  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
more  advantaged  peers  At  the  time.  Head 
Start  was  a  pioneer  in  a  unique  approach  to 
helping  children,  emphasizing  strong  parent  in- 
volvement and  comprehensive  service  deliv- 
ery This  approach  is  reflected  in  the  pro- 
gram's broad  set  of  objectives.  These  include 
working  to  improve  children's  health;  aiding 
their  emotional,  social,  and  motivational  devel- 
opment; improving  and  expanding  their  ability 
to  think,  reason,  and  speak  clearly;  and  help- 
ing both  children  and  their  families  to  gain 
greater  confidence,  self-repect,  and  dignity. 

Head  Start  began  in  1 965  as  a  6-  to  8-week 
summer  program  serving  561,000  children. 
Since  then,  it  has  grown  in  size  and  scope, 
serving  nearly  11  million  children.  Currently, 
451,000  children  are  enrolled  in  mostly  part- 
day,  part-year  programs.  It  is  located  in  more 
than  1,200  communities  across  the  country. 
The  program  has  a  committed  staff  of  over 
78,000  as  well  as  nearly  eight  times  that 
number  in  volunteers. 

Today  I  am  inviting  you  to  join  me  in  cele- 
brating 25  years  of  success.  May  18,  1990, 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  signing  of  the  Executive 
order  which  began  Project  Head  Start.  Our 
resolution  commemorates  this  day.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  and 
help  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Project 
Head  Start. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  a  special  tnbute  to  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization located  in  my  district.  The  Interna- 
tional Professional  Exchange  (IPX)  has  served 
the  world  community  for  the  past  25  years. 
The  exctiange  has  welcomed  over  600  human 
service  professionals,  from  over  100  coun- 
tries, to  the  Philadelphia  area  since  1963. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  IPX. 
This  fine  organization  fosters  better  global  un- 
derstanding through  cross-cultural  linkages. 
IPX  has  brought  over  30  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  social  workers,  and  health  administra- 
tors to  the  Delaware  Valley  each  year  to  work 
with  corresponding  businesses.  The  exchange 
has  proven  t)eneficial  for  both  the  business 
and  the  participant.  The  business  gains  a 
highly  qualified  and  skilled  associate,  who 
brings  a  unique  perspective  and  experience, 
for  a  year  and  enables  the  participant  to  gain 
invaluable  experience  and  knowledge  which 
he  or  she  can  bring  back  to  their  home  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  Inter- 
national Professional  Exchange  is  celebrating 
its  silver  anniversary  in  a  period  of  great 
global  and  cultural  change.  It  is  programs 
such  as  this  which  will  bring  greater  global  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  to  the  worid  com- 
munity. 


PARTICIPATORY  DEMOCRACY 
IMPORTANT  HERE.  TOO 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed the  closing  of  a  decade  in  which  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  long  suffered  from  re- 
pressive regimes  have  toppled  those  regimes 
in  their  quest  for  freedom  and  democracy.  We 
should  rejoice  with  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions and  wish  them  well  in  the  difficult  tasks 
that  lie  ahead.  We  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  ensure  the  success  of  their  endeavors  to 
establish  governments  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  democracy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
pass  on  to  our  own  youth  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  values  on  which  our  consti- 
tutional democracy,  the  longest  lasting  in  his- 
tory, is  based.  It  Is  important  to  inculcate  in 
our  youth  a  reasoned  commitment  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  this  regard,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  commend  the  efforts  of  Ms.  Bar- 
bara Graves,  Ms.  Diana  Scott,  and  education- 
al leaders  in  Maryland's  First  District,  whose 
dedication  to  the  improvement  of  the  civic 
education  of  our  students  has  been  exempla- 
ry. Barbara  coordinated  the  We  the  People 
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bicentennial  programs  on  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights,  which  include  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition,  its  noncompetitive 
companion  program.  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  National  Histoncal  Pictorial 
Map  Contest.  Diana  has  taken  over  from  Bar- 
bara as  distnct  coordinator. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Charies  County,  Bar- 
bara has  been  active  m  social  studies  educa- 
tion on  both  the  State  and  national  level.  She 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  bicentennial 
grant  for  the  Pnnce  Georges  County  school 
system.  Diana  teaches  social  studies  to 
middle  school  students  at  Benjamin  Stoddert 
Middle  School  in  Charies  County,  and  she  is 
an  up-and-coming  leader  in  the  field  of  social 
studies  education. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary  efforts 
of  Barbara  and  Diana,  many  upper  elementa- 
ry, middle,  and  high  school  students  have 
studied  the  program's  curriculum.  This  cumcu- 
lum,  incorporated  in  the  We  the  People  . 
text,  introduces  students  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  and  the  issues  and  debates  that 
shaped  the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  our  Government  is  organized 
and  how  It  protects  the  nghts  and  lit)erties  of 
all  citizens.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  stu- 
dents learn  of  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

If  is  ironic  that  while  millions  of  people  living 
under  the  yoke  of  repressive  regimes  have 
risked  their  lives  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  in 
free  elections,  in  the  United  States  only  one 
of  five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
takes  advantage  of  this  privilege.  With  so  few 
young  people  understanding  the  purpose  and 
importance  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  turn  the  tide  of  polit- 
ical apathy  into  a  wave  of  active  and  informed 
participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  to  Barbara  and 
Diana  for  their  impressive  contnbutions  to  the 
development  of  competent  and  responsible 
citizenship. 


THE  RELEASE  OF  NELSON 
MANDELA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my  thrill 
over  the  release  of  black  activist  Nelson  Man- 
dela. Mr.  Mandela,  after  27  years  of  imprison- 
ment, was  released  from  prison  by  the  South 
African  white  minority  government  on  Sunday, 
February  11,1 990.  As  the  symbol  of  the  most 
vocal  and  prominent  black  organization  in 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Mandela  spent  almost  three 
decades  of  a  life  sentence  leading  the  fight 
against  South  Africa's  oppressive  apartheid. 
He  has  been  the  beacon  of  light  that  has 
guided  the  black  movement  This  movement 
has  been  working  assiduously  to  achieve 
equality  with  the  white  minority.  Mr.  Mandela 
has  finally  been  released  and  the  black  major- 
ity is  finally  gaining  the  momentum  to  truly 
move  toward  the  democracy  and  equality  it  so 
desires  and  deserves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  de  Klerk  has  taken  extraordinary 
steps  toward  this  racial  equality,  yet  unfortu- 
nately, the  apartheid  system  remains  funda- 
mentally intact.  The  Population  Registration 
Act,  classifying  South  Africans  by  race,  and 
the  Group  Areas  Act,  enforcing  the  segrega- 
tion of  neighborhoods,  are  still  in  place.  Also 
remaining  unaltered  are  the  national  state  of 
emergency  laws  At  this  critical  juncture, 
where  tremendous  changes  are  taking  place, 
further  reforms  must  continue.  Apartheid 
seems  to  be  stumbling,  but  it  is  certainly  far 
from  dead.  Not  only  is  it  time  to  take  this 
movement  further  by  repealing  those  acts  and 
completely  lifting  the  state  of  emergency  laws, 
but  it  is  also  time  to  institute  the  cntical  re- 
forms which  will  allow  the  blacks  to  participate 
politically  in  a  truly  democratic  manner 

Had  we  lessened  sanctions  over  the  course 
of  the  past  several  years,  the  fight  to  end 
apartheid  would  not  have  reached  this  ad- 
vanced stage  Now  is  the  moment  we  must 
seize  to  bnng  apartheid  to  its  knees.  The 
black  majority  must  truly  begin  the  final  steps 
toward  political  equality  and  toward  economic 
desegregation  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
sanctions  should  be  lifted.  The  international 
community  must  continue  to  pressure  the  mi- 
nority government.  It  is  time  for  the  blacks  in 
South  Afnca  to  share  the  same  freedoms  and 
opportunities  presented  in  a  democratic 
system. 

Mr.  Mandela's  daughter,  Zindzi,  in  1985, 
stated  on  behalf  of  her  father,  ■•  •  •  only 
free  men  can  negotiate."  Now,  after  years  of 
delay,  Mr.  Mandela  may  truly  act  as  negotia- 
tor. As  a  free  man  and  as  the  symtxjl  of  the 
black  movement,  he  will  be  an  integral  force 
in  the  negotiation  process  to  achieve  true  de- 
mocracy, where  the  majority  is  fully  represent- 
ed in  the  government.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  ultimate  goal  has 
been  achieved;  when  we  see  the  last  days  of 
apartheid  and  racial  segregation  in  South 
Afnca  is  simply  a  part  of  the  past. 


FIRE  SALE  DISCLOSURE  BILL 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  have  filed 
a  bill,  with  Representative  Leon  Panetta, 
which  could  be  titled  the  Federal  Investment 
Recovery,  Economic  Security  and  Liquidation 
Examination  Disclosure  Act  or  for  short,  the 
Fire  Sale  Disclosure  Act. 

This  bill,  while  very  short  in  length  and  mini- 
mal in  its  requirements,  will  shed  light  on  prac- 
tices of  the  administration  that  eliminate  from 
Federal  revenues  amounts  estimated  conserv- 
atively from  $5  to  $10  billion  and  possibly  up 
to  $15  billion.  The  bill  requires  that  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  include  a 
separate  section  with  a  statement  of  revenues 
projected  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale,  lease, 
and  transfer  of  Government  assets  and  an  ac- 
companying statement  which  details  the  fair 
mari^et  value  of  these  assets. 

We  are  stmggling  with  budget  deficits, 
budget  cuts  and  gimmicks  to  enhance  Federal 
revenues  without  raising  taxes.  The  burden  for 
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supporting  Government  expenditures  has 
shifted  to  lower  and  middle  income  Ameri- 
cans. All  the  while,  we  have  allowed  the  ad- 
ministration to  sell  and  lease  our  natural  re- 
sources for  pnces  that  would  put  any  private 
company  into  a  chapter  1 1  bankruptcy.  While 
the  Government  advocates  a  business  att- 
tude  to  be  employed  for  some  govemnf>ental 
operations,  the  same  rationale  does  rrat  seem 
to  apply  to  the  sale  and  lease  of  Federal 
assets 

To  give  a  few  examples:  First.  In  enhancing 
uranium  for  use  in  commercial  ventures,  tfie 
Federal  Government  has  failed  not  only  to 
collect  backcharges  and  undercharges  of  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  but  its  usual  and  cus- 
tomary charge  does  not  even  cover  tfie  full 
cost  of  operation;  second,  below  cost  timtier 
sales,  which  permits  some  commercial,  private 
ventures  to  compete  unfairty  with  other  com- 
mercial ventures,  loses  approximately  $400 
million  per  year;  third,  grazing  fees  in  certain 
States  are  set  at  ridiculously  low  rates,  lower 
than  the  actual  cost  determined  by  the  BLM. 
while  ranchers  in  nongrazmg  States  cannot 
take  advantage  of  such  low  overhead  costs 
and  are  forced  to  compete  on  an  unfair  t>asis 
with  federally  subsidized  commercial  ranctiers. 
These  operations  lose  over  $150  million  per 
year. 

One  of  the  more  egregious  examples  in- 
volves the  lease  of  two  golf  courses  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Arizona.  These  two 
courses  are  leased  to  the  city  of  Scottsdale 
for  50  years  with  a  20-year  extension  option. 
The  leases  agreed  to  by  the  BLM  are  for  no 
fees.  There  are  400  acres  which  cover  the 
golf  courses  and  an  additional  350  acres  on 
which  a  20.000  seat  amphitheater  and  a 
"Horse  World"  exist.  The  golf  courses  have 
been  subcontracted  to  the  Professional  Golf 
Association  [PGA]  and  other  subcontractors. 
These  subcontractors  pay  the  city  of  Scotts- 
dale 10  percent  of  all  green  fees.  10  percent 
of  event  fees  and  2  percent  of  all  other  reve- 
nues. Nationally  televised  major  golf  tourna- 
ments are  run  by  the  PGA  on  these  golf 
courses  for  which  significant  cash  prizes  are 
provided  and  television  revenues  are  paid. 
The  Federal  Government  obtains  no  financial 
benefit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  courses  were 
developed  on  land  meant  for  water  project 
recreation  areas  and  were  to  benefit  the  gen- 
eral public,  luxury  hotels  built  on  the  fringes  of 
these  courses  are  able  to  control  much  of  the 
green  time  available  to  the  general  public. 
Neither  the  PGA  nor  the  city  of  Scottsdale  has 
had  to  invest  any  money  in  land  costs  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  lucrative  projects.  Lost 
revenue  from  this  project  means  that  the  fund 
used  to  purchase  additional  park  lands  in  the 
U  S.  suffers 

The  resources  involved  in  these  examples 
and  others  include  minerals,  timber,  water,  the 
use  of  Federal  lands  and  facilities  for  commer- 
cial ventures  and  the  processing  of  certain 
minerals  by  Federal  facilities.  While  there  may 
be  justifiable  and  sound  reasons  for  Federal 
subsidies,  many  of  the  pricing  decisions  have 
been  made  outside  these  piarameters.  Appli- 
cation of  fair  market  value,  even  with  allowing 
justified  subsidies,  could  increase  revenues 
anywhere  from  $5  to  $10  billion.  This  amount 
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of  revenue  can  be  collected  wtiile  maintaining 
our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  future  generations 

I  am  tired  of  having  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents why  programs  vital  to  their  health, 
education,  and  economic  secunty  are  at- 
tacked In  every  Federal  budget  while  practices 
such  as  ttx)se  descnbed  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue urxquestioned.  We  are  requinng  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  basic  information  in 
ttie  annual  budget  so  that  decisions  on  the 
sale  and  lease  of  our  natural  resources  can 
be  made  in  an  informed  manner  The  Amen- 
can  public  deserves  to  know  how  and  why  it 
is  being  shortchanged  by  the  administration. 


ADVANCED  RURAL  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE.  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr  Speaker.  1  nse  today  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  4068,  the  Advanced  Rural  Telecommum- 
catk>ns  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1990.  My  legislation  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  those  Memtsers  from  lesser  devel- 
oped or  rural  areas  in  our  country  Recent 
years  have  been  a  time  of  rapid  technological 
development  in  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try Urban  businesses  and  consumers  have 
come  to  lake  for  granted  such  minor  miracles 
as  fax  machines,  personal  computers,  and 
computenzed  databases 

But  for  some  rural  Americans,  even  single- 
line  telephone  service  is  still  not  yet  a  reality. 
Because  of  the  comparative  expense  of  bring- 
ing new  telecommunications  services  to 
sparsely  populated  areas,  there  is  a  danger 
that  It  will  t>e  many  years  before  the  entire 
country  will  fully  enjoy  the  technological  ad- 
vances of  recent  times. 

As  a  nation,  we  can't  afford  to  let  the  infor- 
mation age  pass  rural  Amenca  by  Small-town 
America  is  striving  to  recover  from  a  period  of 
economic  decline.  The  rural  economy  has 
shifted  away  from  its  traditional  mainstays- 
agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactunng— and 
turned  instead  to  service  industnes.  Deregula- 
tion of  ttie  transportation  industry  has  made 
travel  and  transport  less  available  and  more 
costly.  As  a  result,  residents  are  leaving  the 
less  populous  regions  of  America  to  make 
their  fortunes  In  our  Increasingly  congested 
arxj  polluted  metropolitan  areas. 

Information  age  technology  is  a  major  key 
to  reversing  this  trend.  Modern  telecommuni- 
cations can  help  replace  the  buses,  trucks, 
and  trains  that  pass  the  small  towns  by  It  can 
allow  businesses  such  as  mall  order  compa- 
nies and  airline  reservation  services  to  locate 
In  rural  areas.  And  It  can  make  sophisticated 
educational  and  medical  services  available 
throughout  the  countryside. 

My  bill  would  assist  rural  America  in  tapping 
tfie  potential  of  telecommunications  to  help 
revitalize  our  Nation's  countryside.  The  legisla- 
tion would  make  grants  available  to  rural 
school  systems  to  establish  distance  learning 
programs.    Under   these    programs    students 
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and  instructors  can  see  and  hear  other  pro- 
gram participants  m  one  or  more  distant  loca- 
tions and  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  partici- 
pants as  well  With  distance  learning  capabili- 
ties, rural  school  systems  can  get  far  more 
tieneflt  out  of  their  limited  educational  dollars. 

The  bill  would  make  loan  guarantees  avail- 
able to  rural  hospitals  and  other  rural  health 
care  providers  to  enable  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  telecommunications  technologies, 
computer  networks  and  related  advanced 
technologies  to  improve  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  The  bill  would  also  expand  the 
provisions  of  section  3108  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  permit 
businesses  and  entrepreneurs  in  rural  areas  to 
obtain  Federal  loans  to  fund  facilities  for 
shared  telecommunications  equipment  and 
computer  hardware  and  software. 

Under  the  legislation.  States  would  be  able 
to  establish  rural  telecommunications  zones- 
rural  areas  with  advanced  telecommunications 
capabilities  Federal  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  moving  to  a  rural  telecom- 
munications zone  whenever  they  contemplat- 
ed relocating  their  data  processing  or  other 
telecommunications-intensive  activities.  Final- 
ly, the  bill  would  make  funds  available  for  the 
creation  of  street  addresses  m  rural  areas  that 
are  unable  to  have  emergency  911  service 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  addresses. 

The  Advanced  Rural  Telecommunications 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1990 
would  help  the  rural  areas  of  country  over- 
come the  economic  obstacles  they  face.  And 
that  is  good  not  )ust  for  rural  America  but  for 
the  entire  Nation 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  ROSS  W. 
KIRBY 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  when  some 
people  die.  we  cannot  let  their  passing  go  un- 
noticed because  of  their  distinguished  quali- 
ties and  contributions  Ross  William  KIrby  of 
Snellville,  GA.  was  one  of  those  special 
people. 

Ross  Kirby  was  a  doer  and  a  giver  of  his 
time  and  his  money,  right  down  to  the  last.  A 
couple  of  months  before  his  death,  he  was  In- 
ducted into  the  Endowed  Century  Club  of 
Young  Harns  College,  recognition  for  the 
money  and  time  he  had  contnbuted  to  his 
alma  mater  where  he  had  financed  his  own 
education  dunng  the  Depression  by  working  at 
a  local  store 

Born  in  the  northeast  Georgia  mountains  in 
Hiawassee  and  growing  up  in  Young  Harns, 
he  carried  the  code  of  the  mountains  with 
him.  always  finding  time  to  help  others  His 
community  service  ranged  from  serving  4 
years  on  the  Snellville  City  Council,  on  the  Un- 
employment and  Training  Board  of  Gwinnett 
County,  on  the  Gwinnett  Senior  Citizens 
Board,  and  the  Georgia  Council  on  Aging  to 
contnbuting  his  own  time  to  represent  people 
before  administrative  law  judges  after  their 
Social  Security  disability  claims  had  been 
denied   Of  the  52  he  represented,  only  2  lost 
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their  cases.  When  he  died,  he  was  on  the 
Downtown  Development  Authority  of  Snell- 
ville. Last  February,  he  was  recognized  for  his 
community  service  with  the  "Oustanding  Citi- 
zen of  Snellville"  award  from  the  local  news- 
paper. 

Ross  Kirby  also  was  a  worker  for  his 
church.  He  was  director  of  the  Senior  Adult 
Sunday  School  at  Snellville  First  Baptist 
Church  for  1 5  years,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Deacons  twice,  chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  Benevolence  Commit- 
tee for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  still  served  on  the  Board  of  Dea- 
cons and  the  Church  Growth  Council. 

His  desire  for  his  own  education  fostered  a 
lifetime  Interest  In  education  for  others  first  as 
a  teacher  for  4  years  and  through  the  PTA  on 
the  local  and  State  levels.  He  was  awarded  a 
lifetime  membership  in  Georgia's  PTA  for  his 
contributions  to  that  organization.  And  he 
never  forgot  to  promote  the  school  which 
gave  him  a  chance.  Young  Harrrls  College, 
serving  on  the  Alumni  Association  Board  of 
Directors  and  through  other  contributions  of 
his  time  and  money. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1972  as  a  super- 
visor after  more  than  30  years  In  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  he  had  served  as  president  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees. 

Ross  Kirby  was  a  good  example.  He  gave 
back  to  society  where  he  felt  he  owed  for  his 
own  success,  and  he  gave  to  society  enrich- 
ing his  own  community  and  State  with  selfless 
service  far  beyond  what  he  had  taken.  Al- 
though he  died  October  24  at  the  age  of  74. 
his  deeds  and  influence  will  live  long  after 
him.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  good 
person. 

1  was  proud  to  be  his  friend  In  life  and  proud 
to  have  known  him  and  benefited  from  his 
wise  counsel. 


SUPPORT  RECONCILIATION  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
25  election  in  Nicaragua— pronounced  as  free 
and  fair  by  the  more  than  3,000  international 
observers— has  validated  the  position  that  an 
internal  political  solution,  rather  than  war,  was 
the  answer  In  Nicaragua.  It  was  the  influence 
of  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias  and  the 
other  Central  American  Presidents  who 
brought  the  appropriate  mix  of  diplomatic 
pressure  and  regional  cooperation  to  bear  on 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  It  was  that  pres- 
sure, not  the  Contras.  that  made  this  election 
possible. 

We  commend  the  winner.  Violeta  Chamorro, 
for  her  Impressive  victory  and  wish  her  good 
luck  as  she  grapples  with  the  enormous  task 
of  rebuilding  Nicaragua's  economy.  But  we 
also  commend  President  Daniel  Ortega,  and 
the  Supreme  Electoral  Commission,  for  con- 
ducting a  truly  democratic  3lection  under  the 
specter  of  war.  President  Ortega  accepted  the 
results  of  the  election  In  a  statement  reflective 
of  the  hopes  of  Nicaraguans— and  Latin  and 
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Northern  Americans  alike — for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation In  Nicaragua. 

We  hope  that  the  example  that  Nicaraguans 
on  both  sides  of  this  campaign  have  set  for 
settling  their  differences  peacefully  and  demo- 
cratically will  bode  well  for  El  Salvador.  The 
United  States  has  premised  our  massive  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  on  the  claim  that  Nica- 
ragua was  arming  the  FMLN.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Chamorro's  gove-nment  will  not  be 
aiding  the  Salvadoran  guernllas,  and  we  would 
hope  therefore  that  we  can  take  steps  to  redi- 
rect our  aid,  as  we  did  In  Nicaragua,  away 
from  war,  and  toward  supporting  a  peaceful 
settlement.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  npe  for 
agreement  in  that  tragic  country,  it  is  now.  Let 
Nicaragua  serve  as  a  model. 

The  process  of  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua 
will  be  a  slow  one.  and  one  fraught  with  con- 
frontation. The  size  and  makeup  of  the  Nica- 
raguan military  will  certainly  be  prominent 
among  those  problems.  But  these  are  prob- 
lems for  Nicaraguans  to  solve.  Hopefully,  the 
administration  and  this  Congress  will  choose 
to  play  the  role  of  facilitator,  and  will  recog- 
nize the  important  role  that  the  Sandinistas 
will  continue  to  play  In  Nicaraguan  society. 


EDUCATION  IN  THIS  NATION 
HAS  TAKEN  A  DISMAL  PATH 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27.  1990 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  days  ago 
I  read  that  Jaime  Escalante.  the  Los  Angeles 
teacher  who  gained  national  attention  for  his 
success  in  teaching  college-level  calculus  to 
urban  high  school  students  is  threatening  to 
quit  his  job.  He  blames  parents  who  "don't 
see  education  as  the  way  to  succeed  in  this 
country".  He  says  he  has  received  letters 
from  parents  whose  children  wanted  to  drop 
out  of  advanced  math  classes  in  favor  of 
sports. 

This  story  of  a  dedicated  teacher  who  be- 
comes disillusioned  and  decides  to  quit  is 
heard  all  to  often.  Unlike  Mr.  Escalante,  I  do 
not  blame  parents  for  the  education  problems 
this  Nation  is  expenencing.  It  is  a  combination 
of  many  factors.  Many  parents  do  not  have 
the  Involvement  in  their  child's  education  that 
they  would  like  to  have  due  to  the  demands  of 
their  jobs.  The  computer  age  has  overtaken 
us  and  many  are  not  ready.  Today  America  Is 
outranked  in  math  and  science  education.  Illit- 
eracy is  on  the  rise.  What  can  we  say  about 
an  educational  system  that  produces  gradu- 
ates that  can't  read  or  fill  out  a  basic  job  ap- 
plication? Drugs  and  crime  have  taken  over 
our  schools.  Some  of  our  young  people  ask 
why  they  should  waste  time  In  class  when 
they  can  make  more  money  in  1  week  dealing 
In  drugs  than  their  parents  do  In  a  month.  The 
leaching  profession  is  still  one  of  the  lowest 
paid.  How  do  we  expect  to  get  and  keep  good 
teachers  when  they  can  make  more  money 
elsewhere?  Textbooks  and  technology  are  fre- 
quently outdated.  Are  we  trying  to  teach  in  a 
starship  age  with  dinosaur  methods? 

President  Bush  says  he  wants  to  be  the 
education  President.  I  am  waiting  to  see  if  this 
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IS  true  If  he  is  serious,  let  us  see  the  Federal 
funding  for  programs  to  educate  those  who 
have  been  left  to  fend  for  themselves  for  the 
last  decade  by  Mr  Bush's  former  boss.  We 
must  also  give  the  teaching  profession  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  Let  us  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  together  we  can  bnng  our  educational 
system  back  to  where  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
schools  again 

Education  in  this  Nation  has  taken  a  dismal 
path.  Let  us  point  it  m  the  nght  direction  once 
again  and  lead  our  scholars  down  the  path  for 
success 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  MEXICO  CON- 
GRESS OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spnng, 
the  New  Mexico  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  will  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary. 
The  PTA  in  New  Mexico  was  organized  in 
May  of  1915,  just  a  few  years  after  New 
Mexico  was  granted  statehood. 

For  75  years,  this  outstanding  group,  made 
up  of  canng  parents  and  teachers,  has  provid- 
ed a  much  needed  helping  hand  in  Improving 
the  health,  education  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  children  raised  In  New  Mexico  are 
smarter,  kinder,  and  healthier  today  because 
of  the  exceptional  service  and  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  served  and  who  are  serving  In  the 
New  Mexico  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 

During  this,  the  group's  75th  year,  I  ask  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  recognize  the 
New  Mexico  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  take  note  of  the  group's  achieve- 
ments. 1  am  enclosing  for  my  colleagues' 
review  a  list  of  milestones  reached  by  the 
New  Mexico  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers during  the  past  75  years. 

Milestones  in  the  NMCPT  1915-90 

1915-1917-May  7.  1915— Organization 
meeting.  Firm  foundation  established.  Due.s 
10  cents  state  and  national.  "Need  for  more 
enlightened  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
child  delinquency  and  of  raising  children  to 
make  better  citizens  "  was  stressed. 

1917-1923— Furnished  warm  lunches  for 
school  children,  weighing  children  and  as- 
sisting with  physical  examinations,  visiting 
homes  and  adding  to  libraries. 

1925— National  president  presented  first 
leadership  training  workshop  at  state  con- 
vention. First  County  Council  organized  in 
Dona  Ana  County.  Rosewell  had  the  only 
City  Council  in  the  state. 

1926— Published  first  state  bulletin.  Estab- 
lished state  office  in  Chavez  County  court- 
house. 

1927— Stale  convention  in  Raton  with 
theme  "In  essentials,  unity;  in  nonessen- 
tials, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 

1930— Goals  were  to  have  an  informed 
membership,  have  an  informed  leadership, 
encourage  interesting  educators  and  in- 
crease student  loan  fund. 

1932— State  divided  into  7  districts. 

1933— Convention  resolution  denounced 
reduction  in  school  budgets  and  urged  US 
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Congress  to  make  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  monies  available.  Governor  Hocken- 
huU  proclaimed  the  first  PTA  week  in  the 
state's  history. 

1934— Resolution  endorsing  enactment  of 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  bill. 

1935— Worked  successfully  to  pass  legisla- 
tion requiring  a  drivers  license  and  legisla- 
tion for  a  sales  tax  to  support  the  schools. 

1937— -Resolution  recommending  ade- 
quate monies  for  inoculations  against  dipth- 
eria  and  other  health  needs. 

1938— New  Mexico  Congress  served  as  co- 
host  at  the  42nd  National  Convention  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

1939— Recommended  materials  be  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 

1940— Asked  cooperation  with  the  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Health  in  registering  all 
births  and  issuing  birth  certificates. 

1941— Many  hot  lunch  projects  sponsored 
by  local  units. 

1944— Resolution  urging  annual  health  ex- 
aminations for  students  in  public  schools. 

1946— Resolution  urging  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  teachers  for  handicapped 
children. 

1947  Sponsored  enabling  legislation  for 
the  school  lunch  program  which  passed 
both  stale  houses. 

1949— Resolution  supporting  adequate 
teachers'  salaries. 

1952— Sponsored  dental  clinics. 

1953— Resolution  reaffirming  belief  in  the 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations.  Safety  Pro- 
gram of  traffic  lights  or  speed  control  regu- 
lations around  schools  put  into  effect. 

1955— Resolution  urging  public  school  au- 
thorities to  integrate  Indian  children  into 
New  Mexico  schools  and  urging  eating  es- 
tablishments, hotels,  motels  and  theaters  in 
implementing  principles  of  desegregation. 

1957— Intensive  campaign  to  inform  the 
public  on  legislation  that  would  allow  for  an 
elected  State  Board  of  Education  which 
passed  in  1958  after  many  years  of  hard 
work  by  NMCPT. 

1959— Bernalillo  County  Council  receives 
national  acclaim  on  their  Clothing  Bank 
project. 

1961— Resolution  supporting  legislation  to 
arrive  at  a  permanent  solution  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  schools. 

1963— Resolutions  urging  traffic  safety  en- 
forcement in  school  zones  and  requesting 
funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  in  the 
schools. 

1964— Resolution  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  kindergartens  in  New  Mexico 
public  schools. 

1965  &  1983— National  PTA  Convention 
held  in  Albuquerque. 

1967-69— Elizabeth  Hendryson  (former 
Stale  President  1952)  of  Albuquerque  serves 
as  National  PTA  president. 

1970— Resolutions  encouraging  enforce- 
ment of  air  pollution  standards  and  support- 
ing a  funding  program  for  equal  education 
opportunities. 

1972-1978- Resolutions  passed  concerning 
violence  on  TV  and  supporting  the  leaching 
of  music  and  art  in  schools. 

1984— Resolutions  passed  in  support  of  a 
Safety  Public  Awareness  Week. 
1985— Supported  Adopt-A-School  concept. 
1987— Resolutions  on  safety  for  school  age 
child  care  and  requesting  help  on  personal 
liability  for  volunteers. 

1988— Resolutions  on  background  checks 
for  school  and  day  care  personnel,  support- 
ing the  Volunteer  Protection  Act.  and  legis- 
lative funding  for  education. 
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1989 — Resolution  on  testing  and  removal 
of  lead  in  school  water  and  testing  for  radon 
gas  levels. 


TRIUMPH  OF  DEMOCRACY 

HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  election  process 
took  place  on  Sunday  in  Nicaragua,  and  with 
the  results  of  that  election 

This  election  was  one  of  the  most  closely 
monitored  in  history  Clearly,  the  Nicaraguan 
people  have  spoken,  tree  of  fear  from  intimi- 
dation, and  confident  that  Nicaragua's 
future — like  that  of  so  many  other  nations 
around  the  world — will  now  be  marked  by 
freedom  and  democracy 

President-elect  Chamorro  has  a  difficult  task 
ahead.  Nicaragua  has  paid  a  heavy  price  on 
its  march  to  freedom.  I  know  the  United 
States  Will  stand  with  the  Nicaraguan  people 
as  they  begin  to  rebuild  their  country  in  the 
months  ahead. 

It  IS  vitally  important  that  President  Ortega 
do  all  that  he  can  to  ensure  a  peaceful  trans- 
fer of  power  in  Apnl  His  remarks  yesterday 
make  tor  a  good  beginning.  But  he  must  do 
more.  He  must  use  his  influence  within  his 
piarty  to  ensure  that  President-elect  Chamorro 
receives  the  coopieration  and  support  she 
needs  to  effectively  govern 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  think  a  healthy  measure  of  credit  should 
be  given  to  President  Reagan  and  President 
Bush  for  staying  the  course,  often  in  the  face 
of  much  criticism.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  without  the  United  States  strong 
support  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  we  would 
not  now  be  hailing  the  triumph  of  democracy 
there 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  27.  1990 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
league Mr  GoODLiNG  and  I  are  Introducing  a 
loint  resolution  commemorating  25  years  of 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 

On  April  11,  1965.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  [ESEA]  was  signed  into 
law  This  landmark  legislation  provded  the  au- 
thority for  Federal  assistance  to  educate  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  and  other  special 
populations  children  and  illiterate  adults,  to  im- 
prove libraries,  to  strengthen  State  education- 
al agencies,  and  to  expand  educational  re- 
search Twenty-five  years  later,  these  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  Feder- 
al elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams 

Since  ESEA  was  enacted,  we  have  seen 
that  Federal  aid  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
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education  of  our  children.  The  chapter  1  pro- 
gram has  assisted  in  improving  the  reading 
scores  of  low  achieving  children,  as  measured 
by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress.  Today,  handicapped  children  are 
guaranteed  access  to  a  free  and  appropriate 
public  education.  Our  libraries  are  strong,  our 
educational  research  is  more  extensive,  and 
the  State  educational  agencies  have  matured. 
While  we  should  celebrate  such  achieve- 
ments, there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  today, 
calls  for  a  renewed,  sustained  commitment  to 
Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  including  annual  funding  Increases 
of  $500  million  above  inflation  for  the  chapter 
1  compensatory  education  program.  With  this 
sort  of  a  commitment  from  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  the  Federal  role  in  education 
will  continue  to  be  a  positive  force  in  the 
schools  across  America. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  on  the  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  While 
Mr.  GoODLiNG  and  I  are  working  with  the 
Senate  to  plan  events  in  Washington  to  cele- 
brate this  very  important  anniversary,  we  are 
also  working  with  the  education  community  to 
ensure  that  the  majority  of  the  commemora- 
tion activities  take  place  in  schools  and  local 
communities  across  the  United  States. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution,  thereby  joining  us  in  commemorat- 
ing this  anniversary  and  recommitting  the  na- 
tional government  to  making  education  the 
number  one  pnonty 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  our  minds  are  filled  in  these  days 
with  thoughts  of  freedom  and  new  lib- 
erties from  many  people,  our  prayers, 
O  God,  are  with  those  who  do  not 
share  in  these  same  blessings.  We 
recall  the  hostages  and  all  those  held 
alone  who  Eire  denied  the  basic  free- 
doms that  are  our  heritage.  May  Your 
good  spirit,  gracious  God,  that  tran- 
scends every  human  separation,  touch 
the  lives  of  every  hostage  with  the 
hope  and  comfort  that  You  alone  can 
give.  May  the  faith  and  strength  that 
You  freely  give  to  all  be  with  them 
and  their  families  and  may  Your  bene- 
diction remain  with  them  always. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

I*ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Cobibest]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  COMBEST  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3729,  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION        MULTIYEAR         AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  3729)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for   other   purposes;    with    a   Senate 
amendment,  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 


The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees,  and  without 
objection,  the  Chair  reserves  the  right 
to  appoint  additional  conferees: 
Messrs.  Roe,  Nelson  of  Florida,  Val- 
entine, and  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Messrs.  Glickman,  Volk- 

BIER,         MiNETA,        TORRICELLI,        NaGLE, 

Walker,    Sensenbrenner,     Lewis    of 
Florida,  Buechner,  Packard,  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  and  Rohrabachxr. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ZEBRA  MUSSEUS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
colorful,  striped  European  zebra 
mussel  now  proliferating  in  the  Great 
Lakes  poses  very  serious  consequences 
for  northwest  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  our  entire  inland  waterway 
system.  The  mussel  was  first  discov- 
ered in  1988  in  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  was  apparently  introduced 
into  Lake  St.  Clair  in  1985  through  the 
dumping  of  ballast  water  into  the  lake 
from  international  cargo  ships. 

Since  1985,  this  mussel  has  spread 
rapidly.  Some  areas  of  western  Lake 
Erie  now  contain  over  30,000  mussels 
per  square  meter.  In  September  of  last 
year,  3  cubic  yards  of  mussels,  for  ex- 
ample, were  removed  daily  from  the 
water  intake  of  one  of  our  major  pow- 
erplants.  Mussel  shells  now  literally 
litter  the  shores  of  Maumee  Bay.  The 
mussels  are  expected  to  spread  to 
every  lake  and  stream  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  5  years,  and  in  fact, 
will  endanger  our  entire  fish  popula- 
tion base,  and  the  small  plankton  that 
the  fish  feed  on.  However,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  EPA  have  told  Mem- 
bers there  is  no  money  for  research  in 
this  real  threat  to  our  Great  Lakes 
and  freshwater  systems. 

The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  zebra  mussel  population  in  my 
region  has  a  potential  for  creating  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  problems 
of  proportions  equivalent  to  those  ex- 
perienced in  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
introduction  of  the  sea  lamprey  and 
alewife. 

I  urge  colleagues  to  support  zebra 
mussel  research,  and  the  Bush  admin- 
istration to  come  on  board  and  put 
more  than  rhetoric  behind  its  words 
on  the  environment. 


COMMEND  BUSH 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Bush  administra- 
tion for  agreeing  to  my  request  to  save 
the  MBA  Program  taught  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  in  China.  The  edu- 
cation of  83  young  Chinese  men  and 
women  has  now  been  ensured.  In  addi- 
tion, future  classes  wUl  be  educated  as 
a  result  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  seek  out  other  funding  avenues 
in  the  years  to  come. 

For  2  weeks  now,  western  New 
Yorkers  have  spoken  out  strongly  for 
this  important  education  program,  and 
for  good  reason.  These  Chinese  stu- 
dents literally  risk  their  lives  to  attend 
the  classes  at  the  University  of  Buffa- 
lo, held  in  China.  This  program  is 
helping  to  build  the  future  free 
market  leaders  of  this  nation.  I  am 
proud  that  they  will  be  standing  and 
continue  to  stand  with  these  coura- 
geous men  and  women. 


ENVIRONMENT  ACTION  NEEDED 
FROM  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
F>resident's  environmental  policies, 
like  many  of  his  other  policies,  are  put 
forth  with  strong  words  but  terribly 
weak  actions.  We  have  a  President 
that  speaks  about  elevating  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  a 
Cabinet-level  position.  While  the 
President  speaks,  Mr.  Sununu  and 
others  work  to  undermine  our  environ- 
mental policies. 

In  the  clean  air  btU,  working  at 
times  even  to  make  the  law  weaker 
than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  you  desire  to  be  the 
education  P»resident,  you  desire  to  be 
the  child  care  President,  you  desire  to 
be  the  environment  President.  Well, 
like  the  emperor  without  clothes,  this 
President  needs  to  put  actions  behind 
his  words.  We  truly  do  need  to  address 
the  environment  of  our  country.  In  my 
State  we  already  have  seven  lakes  af- 
fected by  acid  rain.  We  need  a  leader 
in  the  White  House  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  President  has  tried  to  fight 
to  get  one  more  tax  cut  for  the  richest 
Americans.  Spend  a  little  bit  of  your 
time  trying  to  save  the  environment 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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instead  of  trying  to  save  all  that 
money  for  the  wealthiest  people  in 
this  country. 


us  to  pass  a  tough  clean  air  bill 
year. 


this 


MANDATED  PARENTAL  LEAVE 
OPPOSED 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  business  community  is  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  mandated  pa- 
rental leave.  The  1986  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  voted  in 
opposition  to  Government-mandated 
benefits,  such  as  parental  leave,  their 
No.  2  priority.  It  was  parental  leave 
that  brought  the  issue  of  mandated 
benefits  into  focus  for  the  1,175  small 
business  owner  delegates  who  attend- 
ed the  conference.  Likewise,  the  re- 
sults of  the  National  Foundation  of 
Independent  Businesses  April  1989 
poll  of  550,000  small  businessowners 
nationwide  showed  that  84  percent  op- 
posed Government-mandated  parental 
and  medical  leaves. 

Small  businessowners  fear  that  this 
minimum  labor  standard  would  open 
the  floodgates  to  an  increasing 
number  of  attempts  to  force  business 
to  pay  for  every  benefit  arbitrarily 
deemed  desirable  by  various  elements 
ir  the  national  workforce.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  mandated  paren- 
tal leave. 


DO  NOT  WEAKEN  CLEAN  AIR 
BILL 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  announced  his  clean  air 
plan  last  year,  I  was  encouraged  that 
he  had  taken  an  important  first  step. 
But  ever  since  taking  that  momentous 
step,  the  President  has  been  inching 
backward.  And  now  that  we  are  down 
to  the  wire,  the  President  is  scram- 
bling away  from  his  promises  and  his 
responsibility  to  clean  up  the  air  that 
all  Americans  must  breath  to  survive. 

In  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events, 
the  administration  is  now  working 
behind  closed  doors  to  strangle  some 
of  the  most  important  provisions  In 
the  Senate's  clean  air  bill.  If  the  ad- 
ministration succeeds  in  this  effort,  we 
all  lose  in  the  long  run. 

It  remains  a  great  puzzle  and  per- 
plexity that  we  hear  so  much  from  the 
administration  about  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance and  so  little  about  the  cost  of 
disease. 

The  hand  that  chokes  this  bill  also 
strangles  tomorrow's  children.  Our 
children.  Our  future.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  trying  to  weaken  the 
clean  air  bUl.  I  aisk  him  to  work  with 


REINTRODUCING  H.R.  3723 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  alert  my  colleagues 
who  have  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
their  districts  of  an  ongoing  problem. 
The  REA  and  the  Federal  financing 
bank  have  once  again  failed  to  sign 
their  annual  loan  commitment  agree- 
ment. The  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment has  had  a  severe  effect  on  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperatives 
across  the  country.  The  agreement  de- 
tails the  fiduciary  responsibilities  the 
REA  has  with  the  FFB.  which  is  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  July  of  1987.  I  worked  diligently 
with  rural  cooperatives  in  my  district 
to  get  this  agreement  signed.  After  2 
months,  and  a  personal  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
agreement  was  signed.  11  months  late. 

n  1210 

This  year  the  FFB  has  again  demon- 
strated its  lack  of  cooperation.  This 
year's  agreement,  now  5  months  over- 
due, is  setting  the  stage  for  serious  re- 
percussions for  cooperatives  in  Texas. 
Alabama,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  solve  this  ongoing  problem.  I 
plan  to  reintroduce  H.R.  3723.  a  meas- 
ure I  introduced  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress. This  commonsense  piece  of  leg- 
islation simply  keeps  the  previous 
year's  agreement  in  force  until  a  new 
one  is  signed.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
please  help  me  solve  this  ongoing 
problem  by  joining  as  a  cosponsor. 


and  watch  them  slowly  chip  the  wall 
down,  the  Berlin  Wall  which  has  been 
such  a  symbol. 

I  brought  with  me  a  piece  of  that 
wall  which  for  many  years  symbolized 
what  the  Communist  Party  stood  for. 
We  were  able  to  see  in  Lithuania  its 
first  fall  and  the  first  free  elections  of 
that  party. 

We  also  saw  a  church  that  was  once 
a  Catholic  Church  and  then  slowly 
turned  into  a  church  for  atheism. 
That  church  has  now  come  back  to  be 
a  church  for  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  certainly  a 
privilege  and  an  opportunity  for  me, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  support  democ- 
racy. 
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REPORT   ON   THE 
OF    DEMOCRACY 


A  FIRSTHAND 
EMERGENCE 
IN  EUROPE 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  my  ancestors 
left  the  country  of  Lithuania  and 
came  to  this  country  seeking  free- 
dom—freedom and  new  opportunities. 
I  was  very  fortunate  these  past  few 
days  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  the  country  of  Lithuania. 

After  spending  5  days  in  a  hotel  in 
Berlin,  along  with  three  of  my  col- 
leagues, waiting  for  a  chance  to  go 
there  and  watch  the  results  of  the 
first  elections  ever  held  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  elections  by  two  par- 
ties—one the  Communist  Party  and 
the  other  one.  the  Sajudis  Party- 
seeking  democrsu:y  and  freedom,  I  felt 
such  a  thrill  to  stand  there  in  Berlin 


RECOGNIZING  THE  TEXAS  TECH 
CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
ADDICTION 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation,  an 
innovative  one-of-a-kind  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Addiction  at  Texas  Tech 
University  located  in  my  congressional 
district. 

This  unique  state  of  the  art  learning 
facility  has  undertaken  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our  soci- 
ety, the  war  on  drugs. 

The  center,  which  began  informally 
in  1986,  is  headed  by  Dr.  Carl  Ander- 
son whose  keen  leadership  abilities 
and  tremendous  understanding  of  sub- 
stance abuse  has  been  indispensible. 
Working  with  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  host 
of  devoted  volunteers,  whose  selfless 
dedication  helps  promote  the  addic- 
tion center  and  assist  students  in  re- 
covering from  substance  abuse. 

The  center  offers  a  powerful  pro- 
gram for  recovering  abusers  through  a 
rigid  academic  curriculum  and  coun- 
seling initiatives.  The  center  also  rec- 
ognizes that  many  substance  abusers 
have  burned  their  financial  bridges,  so 
it  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships to  encourage  recovering  addicts 
to  return  to  college.  Another  interest- 
ing concept  is  that  recovering  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  give  something 
back  to  the  cause,  by  qualifying  for 
certification  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counselors.  These  ideas  are  all  trans- 
lating into  a  tremendous  success.  I  am 
very  proud  to  recognize  the  center  and 
their  great  work. 


A  BUSH  LEAGUE  PERFORMANCE 
BY  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  suggest  that  President 
Bush  recall  his  reputation  as  a  former 
college  baseball  player.  Since  we  put 
him  on  the  mound,  his  delivery  and 
followthrough  on  promises  to  protect 
our  environment  have  left  the  bases 
loaded  and  he  is  hoping  for  an  acid 
rainout. 

When  the  President  pitched  for 
clean  air  we  got  a  knuckleball. 

Then  his  manager.  Mr.  Sununu.  told 
the  President  to  balk  on  his  own  call 
for  no  net  loss  of  wetlands. 

The  F*resident  then  threw  a  curve  on 
global  warming  which  was  far  wide  of 
the  plate. 

That  is  three  balls,  no  strikes  for  the 
President,  and  we  are  still  in  the  early 
innings.  Maybe  he  should  put  some 
Valdez  crude  on  the  ball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere  in  this  favored 
land. 

The  sun  is  shining  bright. 

The  band  is  plaj^g  somewhere. 

Somewhere  hearts  are  light. 

But  there  is  no  Joy  In  Washington. 

Because  our  President  prefers  to  play  on  ar- 
tificial turf. 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  important  to  talk  about  the  environ- 
ment. In  any  bureaucracy  there  are 
always  disputes.  We  hear  about  the 
disputes  between  the  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff.  Mr.  Sununu.  and  Mr. 
BiU  ReiUy.  Always  it  seems  there  is 
conflict. 

President  Bush  has  stated  that  he  is 
the  environmental  President.  On  the 
wetlands  issue  the  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  has  weakened  the  President's 
position.  On  the  alternative  fuels  issue 
and  on  clean  air  the  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  has  weakened  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  On  many  other  envi- 
ronmental issues.  globsJ  warming  and 
the  entire  acid  rain  matter,  we  have 
seen  a  weakening  by  the  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  question  is:  Who  is  the  Presi- 
dent? Who  is  the  environmental  leader 
in  this  administration?  Is  it  William 
Reilly.  is  it  John  Sununu.  or  is  it 
President  George  Bush? 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Bush  has 
good  instincts  on  the  environment. 
The  rhetoric  is  good,  and  in  some 
cases  he  has  a  fine  record,  but  this 
record  is  being  decimated  by  bureau- 
cratic wrangling,  and  it  is  time  that  he 
stepped  in  and  stood  up  for  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days,  John  Sununu, 
the  Whrte  House  Chief  of  Staff,  has  been  in 
the  news  on  a  daily  basts.  The  media  has  not 
been    extolling    his    virtuous    environmental 


record.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  blasting  his  med- 
dling in,  and  sonr>e  would  say  derailment  of 
the  President's  environnrontal  program. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Sununu  is  getting  so  much 
media  attention  that  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
just  who's  running  tf>e  show?  The  President  or 
Mr.  Sununu? 

For  instance,  the  press  reported  on  a  battle 
between  Mr.  Sununu  and  Mr.  William  Reilly, 
EPA  Administrator,  on  global  warming  in 
which  Mr.  Sununu  moderated  tfie  President's 
speech  by  urging  "continued  research"  rather 
than  "using  the  White  House  effect  to  deal 
with  the  greenhouse  effect." 

Since  we  know  where  Mr.  Sununu  stands 
on  global  warming  and  we  know  where  Mr. 
Reilly  stands  on  global  warming,  the  question 
has  to  be  asked,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  my 
good  friend,  Senator  Kennedy,  where  was 
George? 

Mr.  Sununu  has  also  made  the  news  by 
weakening  a  wetlands  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  oil  industry,  despite  the  President's  pledge 
to  allow  "no  net  wetlands  loss." 

Again,  we  have  to  ask,  where  was  George? 

In  announcing  his  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  "We  propose  bold  new  initiatives 
to  reconcile  the  automobile  to  the  environ- 
ment. *  •  *  We'll  accomplish  this  through  al- 
ternative fuels  and  clean-fueied  vehicles." 

Yet,  when  the  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee acted  on  the  President's  Clean  Air 
Act,  Mr.  Sununu  is  quoted  as  saying  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  object  to  an  amendment  weaken- 
ing the  Clean  Fuel  Program.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Reilly  was  quoted  as  saying  the  President 
opposed  tt>e  same  amendment 

The  American  people  want  to  know, 
"Where  was  George?" 


OPPOSE  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  election  year  and  some  in  Congress 
are  searching  for  yet  another  special 
mandated  benefit  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can workers.  This  time,  its  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

Pew  will  argue  with  the  legislation's 
intent.  If  a  business  can  afford  to  offer 
flexible  benefits  to  its  employees,  it 
should.  But,  as  a  former  small  busi- 
nessman, I  can  tell  you  that  any  type 
of  leave  policy  must  be  tailored  to  the 
individual  company  involved— not 
mandated  by  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  require  an 
employer  to  hold  open  a  job  for  the 
employee  on  leave  and  restore  the  em- 
ployee to  the  same  position  upon  com- 
pletion of  leave.  This  creates  special 
problems  for  many  small  businesses 
because  the  employee  is  not  required 
to  notify  the  employer  of  his  or  her  in- 
tentions to  return  to  work. 

Most  employers  want  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  their  employees.  Peri- 
odically reporting  back  to  the  employ- 
er is  only  fair  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  simple  phone  call  or 
letter  during  the  time  of  leave.  Yet  the 


bill  fails  to  address  this  very  real  prob- 
lem. 

Employee  needs  differ  from  one 
business  to  another.  Mandating  one 
particular  benefit  limits  the  ability  of 
employers  to  offer  benefits  that 
appeal  to  their  workers.  Mandating 
family  and  medical  leave  forces  em- 
ployers to  offer  one  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

The  issue  is  not  the  leave  which  is  a 
good  policy  to  piu^ue.  the  issue  re- 
mains the  appropriate  roie  for  govern- 
ment. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
wiU  hamper  the  growth  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  very  businesses  that  we  rely 
upon  to  create  the  jobs  that  make  this 
country  tick.  Think  twice  before  agree- 
ing to  mandate  legislation  that  will  de- 
stroy job  creation. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 
TO  ELIMINATE  TOXIC  POLLU- 
TANTS 

(Mr.  LAUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Americans.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  toxic  pollut- 
ants have  on  our  air  and  water  sup- 
plies. Being  environmentally  health 
conscious  is  not  enough.  We  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  ad- 
dress their  concerns  about  the  envi- 
ronment. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  well-being  and 
that  of  future  generations  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  that  will 
prudently  eliminate  toxic  waste  pollut- 
ants from  the  air  and  water.  I  believe 
that  we  can  accomplish  this  by  work- 
ing with  industry  to  achieve  our  goals 
for  a  healthier  environment. 

As  Congress  moves  forward  on  the 
issue  of  the  envirorunent,  let  us  seek 
to  establish  a  policy  that  Is  responsive 
to  oiu-  health  concerns  and  is  economi- 
cally feasible. 


D  1220 


MARIA  DUDEK  SAYS  IVAN 
MARCZENKO  IS  REALLY  IVAN 
THE  TERRIBLE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
CBS's  crew  of  "Sixty  Minutes"  flew  to 
Poland.  They  heard  of  a  woman  who 
said  she  had  known  of  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble. Maria  Dudek,  70  years  old,  told  Ed 
Bradley  off  camera  that  she  knew 
Ivan  well.  He  would  take  gold  from  the 
Jewish  prisoners  and  come  to  town.  He 
would  buy  vodka  from  her  husband 
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and  pay  for  the  right  and  privilege  to 
sleep  with  her. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  Maria  Dudek  said 
she  knew  this  man  by  his  real  family's 
name,  Ivan  Marczenko. 

Ivan  Marczenko's  name  is  listed 
under  the  Polish  War  Crimes  Commit- 
tee as  being  a  known  Ukrainian  guprd 
at  Treblinka.  John  Demjanjuk,  con- 
victed of  this  crime;  his  name  appears 
on  no  list  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  come  clean  on  this 
case.  We  must  track  down  Nazi  war 
criminals  and  put  them  to  death,  but 
we  do  not  blindfold  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty and  shred  the  Constitution  to  do 
it. 

I  want  to  know  who  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble really  is,  and  Congress  should  want 
to  know  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  not  even  any 
reason  now.  Look  at  the  Record  to- 
morrow. 


PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIC- 
TIMS OF  RAPE.  INCEST.  AND 
SPOUSE  ABUSE 

(Mr.  LIGHTPOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  enhance  our  abili- 
ties to  perform  our  jobs  as  public  serv- 
ants. Currently,  under  House  rules,  a 
Member  of  Congress  cannot  include  in 
a  franked,  mass  mailing  the  phone 
numbers  of  organizations  that  provide 
assistance  to  rape,  incest,  and  spouse 
abuse  victims  unless  the  phone 
number  belongs  to  a  Pederal  agency. 
Apparently,  the  reasoning  behind  this 
rule  is  that  State  and  local  officials 
should  be  the  ones  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  State  and  local  agencies  that 
provide  such  assistance.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  ruling  is  misguided  and  un- 
necessary. In  sending  out  mass  mail- 
ings, we  have  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
provide  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
sexual  and  spousal  abuse  with  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  begin  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  their  trauma.  Whether 
they  get  this  information  from  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  official  is  immate- 
rial. All  that  really  matters  is  that 
they  do  get  it.  For  this  institution  to 
put  up  an  ot>stacle  to  the  flow  of  this 
information  is  ludicrous  at  best  and  at 
worst,  could  prolong  the  suffering  and 
misery  of  an  innocent  victim.  My  legis- 
lation states  simply  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  include  in  franked,  mass 
mailings  the  phone  numbers  of  State. 
local  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
that  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  rape,  incest,  and 
spouse  abuse.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation  which  has  the  potential  to 
make  a  real  difference  in  the  lives  of 
our  constituents. 


CELEBRATING  NELSON 
MANDELA'S  RELEASE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  re- 
lease of  South  African  civil  rights 
leader  Nelson  Mandela  from  his  27 
years  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  winds  of  democracy 
and  social  change  are  sweeping  across 
Eastern  Europe,  across  Central  Amer- 
ica, across  South  Africa,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  across  the  entire  globe. 
These  are  indeed  remarkable  times  in 
which  to  live  and  legislate. 

I  hope  Mr.  Mandela's  release,  and 
the  courage  of  President  F.W.  de 
Klerk  of  South  Africa  in  ordering  that 
release,  will  provide  both  the  impetus 
and  the  framework  for  ending  apart- 
heid, that  shameful  and  most  grievous 
and  malevolent  system  of  government 
which  sanctions  discrimination  based 
on  a  person's  skin  color. 

While  Mr.  Mandela's  release  from 
prison,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  as  a  legitimate 
and  recognized  political  institution, 
and  the  upcoming  discussions  between 
Pretoria  and  the  ANC  represent  a  sea 
change  for  South  Africa,  the  sanctions 
currently  applied  to  that  nation 
should  remain  largely  in  place  until  all 
its  citizens  have  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Mr.  Mandela 
and  Mr.  de  Klerk  will  be  invited  to 
separate  sessions  of  this  Congress  to 
explain  to  us  and  to  the  world  these 
remarkable  and  welcome  events  of 
recent  days. 


THE  CONTRAS  MUST  REMAIN  A 
FORCE  TO  ENSURE  TRANSI- 
TION OF  POWER  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton],  a  resolution 
which  congratulates  both  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro  and  Daniel  Ortega  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  handled  the  elec- 
tion which  took  place  on  Sunday. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  some  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  24  hours.  Both  Mrs.  Chamorro 
and  Daniel  Ortega  have  called  for  the 
Contras  to  turn  in  their  arms  and  im- 
mediately assimilate  back  into  Nicara- 
guan  society.  That  clearly  is  a  goal 
which  I  have.  In  fact,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  which  wo  introduced. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  that  in  July 
of  1979  Daniel  Ortega  promised  free 
and  fair  elections,  an  end  to  human 


rights  violations,  a  nonaligned  foreign 
policy  and  political  pluralism.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1987,  Daniel  Ortega  said. 

If  we  hold  an  election  in  Nicaragua,  and 
by  chance  the  Sandinistas  lose,  we  will  give 
up  the  government,  but  we  will  never  give 
up  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  in  the 
Sapoa  agreement,  Elsquipulas  II  and 
Tela  agreement,  Ortega  said  that  he 
was  not  providing  an  influx  of  Soviet 
bloc  weapons  into  El  Salvador,  and 
then  we  of  course  saw  that  plane  crash 
with  24  SAM-7's  on  board. 

Last  night  Mr.  Ortega  told  col- 
leagues in  the  Sandinista  Party  that 
he  planned  to  "continue  to  govern  the 
country  from  below"  and  mplied  that 
he  might  not  turn  over  power  of  the 
military  to  the  newly  elected  govern- 
ment. 

I  support  the  demobilization  of  the 
Contras;  as  long  as  the  Nicaraguan 
military  is  turned  over  to  new  govern- 
ment. We  all  know  how  important  con- 
trol of  the  military  is  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Should  Mr.  Ortega  seek  to  ignore 
the  will  of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the 
Contras  will  serve  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  his  regime.  I  do,  however,  certainly 
hope  that  this  is  urmecessary  and  that 
Ortega  will  support  the  decision  that 
54.2  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
made  this  past  weekend. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  make  sure 
that  Mrs.  Chamorro  becomes  not  only 
President,  but  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Army. 


NATIONAL  SHERIFF'S  WEEK 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ORTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  House  Joint  Resolution 
declaring  June  24  through  June  30, 
1990,  as  "National  Sheriffs'  Week." 

During  this  week,  the  National  Sher- 
iffs' Association  will  commemorate  50 
years  of  service  at  their  national  con- 
ference in  Denver,  CO. 

Sheriffs  represent  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  the  county. 

As  a  former  sheriff,  I  remember  the 
difficulties  that  are  fsu:ed  on  the  front 
line. 

This  legislation  wiU  honor  the  ef- 
forts of  current  sheriffs  as  well  as 
those  who  have  proudly  pinned  on  the 
star  in  the  past. 

It  will  honor  all  of  the  sheriffs  and 
deputies  who  have  died  in  the  service 
of  others. 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
has  continued  to  perpetuate  the  ideals 
of  an  efficient  organization  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  United  States,  striving 
to  raise  the  level  of  professionalism 
for  the  office  of  sheriff  and  their  dep- 
uties. 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
also  continues  to  bring  about  and  pre- 


serve legislative  harmony  on  the  Fed- 
eral tuid  State  level  by  being  cognizant 
of  the  needs  of  the  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
honoring  our  Nation's  sheriffs  for 
their  outstanding  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  and  insure  domestic  tranquility. 


D  1230 


A  GREAT  VOTE  FOR  FREEDOM 
IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  returned  from 
Nicaragua.  I  was  in  the  northern 
mountain  municipality  of  Telepenaca 
near  the  Honduran  border.  All  day 
long  I  saw  people  walk  miles  to  vote. 
Some  were  barefoot,  some  were  crip- 
pled, some  were  pregnant.  They  stood 
in  long  lines,  often  for  an  hour  or 
more.  They  were  desperately  poor.  To 
vote,  they  knelt  down  on  the  bare 
cement  behind  a  cardboard  facade  and 
marked  their  secret  ballots  one  at  a 
time.  They  folded  them  and  walked 
over  to  the  ballot  box  where  they  pur- 
posely inserted  them.  It  was  so  still, 
you  were  conscious  of  the  sound  your 
feet  made. 

The  next  person  in  line  looked  on  in- 
tently to  see  how  his  predecessor  did 
It.  I  have  never  experienced  a  scene  so 
moving. 

The  children  watched  outside  and 
were  well  behaved.  Voting  was  a 
strange  new  curiosity.  Children 
watched  their  parents  render  their 
opinions,  which  would  count  just  as 
much  as  the  opinions  of  anyone  else  in 
the  country,  rich  or  poor. 

Who  won  was  minuscule  compared 
with  that. 


THE  ELTROPEANIZATION  ISSUE 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  770,  the  so-called  man- 
dated parental  leave  legislation,  tell  us 
that  we  must  enact  this  legislation  be- 
cause every  other  Industrialized  nation 
in  the  world  has  done  so. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  a 
reason  not  to.  Our  Nation  is  the  most 
compassionate  on  Earth,  but  we 
oppose  rigid  mandates  because  we 
value  free  enterprise— among  other 
things,  because  it  creates  jobs. 

In  fact,  while  Western  European 
countries  have  gone  far  down  the  road 
of  mandating  benefits,  those  countries 
have  not  created  any  new  jobs  since 
1975,  and  are  facing  very  high  unem- 
ployment levels.  America's  small  busi- 
nesses, less  hampered  by  the  costly 
nonwage    benefits,    created    1,000.000 


new  Jobs  this  decade  even  including 
the  recession  years  1980-83.  Clearly,  if 
we  "Europeanlze"  employee  benefits 
in  the  United  States,  we  wUl  also  Euro- 
peanlze away  job  growth.  The  first 
and  foremost  need  of  the  American 
labor  force  is  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  jobs  by  opposing  p.R.  770,  the 
mandated  parental  leave  bill. 


LEADERS  OF  PUERTO  RICO'S 
POLITICAL  PARTIES  INVITED 
TO  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  DE  LUCjrO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ers of  Puerto  Rico's  three  political 
parties  have  asked  Congress  to  author- 
ize a  referendum  between  improving 
the  current  commonwealth  and  grant- 
ing statehood  or  independence  and 
commit  to  implementing  the  results. 

President  Bush,  who  supports  state- 
hood, endorsed  their  request  before  a 
joint  session  last  year. 

A  Senate  committee  has  reported  a 
bill  supported  by  the  President  which 
would  automatically  lead  to  statehood, 
independence,  or  commonwealth  im- 
provements, depending  on  a  referen- 
dum next  year. 

The  stakes  include:  the  rights  of  3.4 
million  of  our  fellow  Americans;  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  taxes,  program  costs, 
and  investments:  national  security; 
and  political  power. 

The  Insular  and  International  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  which  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  which  I  chair, 
will  hold  an  initial  hearing  with  the 
leaders  of  F»uerto  Rico's  parties  this 
FYiday  at  9:45  a.m  in  room  2187,  Ray- 
bum  Building. 

We  win  hold  further  hearings  In 
Puerto  Rico  March  9,  10,  and  12. 

I  Invite  any  Member  interested  to  sit 
with  us  for  these  hearings. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  BLOCK  PARTISAN 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACTIVI- 
TIES BY  TAX  EXEMPT  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Callforrua.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  much  reflection  and  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  area.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  block 
partisan  voter  registration  activities  by 
tax-exempt  organizations.  My  bill  per- 
mits tax-exempt  organizations  to  con- 
duct voter  registration  activities,  but 
under  defined  standards  of  nonparti- 
sanship.  It  also  clearly  limits  exempt 
organization  activities  that  could  lead 
to  tax -subsidized  political  activity. 


Recently  there  have  been  a  number 
of  stories  and  allegations  about  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  so- 
called  charitable  contributions  that 
have  been  given  to  voter  registration 
drives  that  have  been  designed  to  ben- 
efit one  candidate,  or  perhaps  one 
party.  This  has  been  a  particularly 
prominent  Issue  In  my  home  State  of 
California. 

In  a  year  in  which  we  are  consider- 
ing campaign  finance  reform  concepts, 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  not  leave 
open  an  opening  for  disguised  cam- 
paign exemptions,  particularly  one 
permitting  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tions or  tax-exempt  organizations  to 
conduct  partisan  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  invite  atten- 
tion to  my  legislation. 


TERRY  ANDERSON,  5  YEARS  OP 
CAPTIVITY 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  5  years  have  passed 
since  American  journalist  Terry  An- 
derson was  dragged  into  a  car  In  West 
Beirut  and  taken  hostage  by  Shllte 
Muslim  militants  loyal  to  Iran. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  atrocity  Terry 
has  suffered  during  his  captivity  is 
being  robbed  of  precious  time  with  his 
family.  He  has  never  even  held  his 
daughter,  who  was  bom  3  months 
after  he  was  snatched  from  the  streets 
of  Beirut. 

We  cannot  replace  those  lost  years, 
but  we  owe  it  to  Terry,  to  his  little 
girl,  and  to  the  seven  other  American 
hostages  to  secure  their  release. 

My  sorrow  for  these  captives  is  pro- 
found, but  my  spirits  are  lifted  by 
recent  developments.  Last  week,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Hezbollah  declared 
that  the  18  Western  captives  in  Leba- 
non should  be  freed. 

And  now  Syria  has  pledged  renewed 
efforts  to  help  secure  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  Terry  Anderson's  sister, 
Peggy  Say,  has  reason  to  feel  heart- 
ened by  this  promising  news. 

These  recent  developments  keep 
alive  our  hope  that  Terry  will  soon  be 
free. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
United  States  to  appeal  to  the  kidnap- 
ers for  release  of  our  hostages.  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAK  and  I  will  reintroduce  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  special  envoy  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  hostages. 

We  must  let  these  Americans  know 
we  have  not  forgotten  them.  We 
cannot  forget,  and  we  wUl  not  rest 
until  they  are  safely  back  on  American 
soU. 
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SANDINISTAS  SHOULD  NOW 
TURN  OVER  ALL  FORMS  OF 
POWER  TO  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  believe  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  chose  wisely  and  well  when 
they  chose  Mrs.  Chamarro  to  head  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  next 
several  years,  and  we  have  been 
pleased  that  the  initial  reports  were 
that  the  Sandinistas  were  going  to  go 
about  turning  over  power  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
marro. Then  in  the  last  few  hours 
some  elements  within  the  Sandinista 
movement  have  begun  to  indicate  oth- 
erwise. They  have  begun  to  indicate 
that  what  they  would  like  to  hold  on 
to  is  the  military  and  the  security  ap- 
paratus within  the  country.  That  is  in- 
teresting, because  some  of  the  left 
wing  church-related  groups,  like  Wit- 
ness For  Peace,  have  told  us  for  years 
that  the  Sandinistas  were  simply  a 
benign  Government  wanting  social 
reform. 

Now  it  is  very  clear  that  when  the 
Sandinistas  have  to  choose  what  it  is 
they  really  want  to  hang  on  to,  given 
their  defeat,  what  is  it  that  they  want 
to  hang  on  to?  They  wamt  to  hang  on 
to  the  military  and  hang  on  to  the 
secret  police. 

Well,  what  we  need  to  send  is  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Sandinistas  that  the  elec- 
tion means  more  than  simply  that  you 
got  defeated  in  an  election.  It  means 
that  you  have  to  turn  over  the  power 
and  the  trappings  of  power  to  the 
newly  elected  Government.  That  in- 
cludes the  military  and  it  includes  the 
secret  police  apparatus,  which  hope- 
fully Mrs.  Chamarro  will  eliminate  al- 
together. 

So  our  message  now  needs  to  be  to 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  that  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Government  need  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  people  who 
were  elected. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
OF  SUPPORT  FOR  REESTAB- 
LISHMENT  OF  POLISH-GERMAN 
BORDER 

(Mrs.  KEN  NELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
German  unification  is  not  an  exclusive 
German  Issue.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  the  signatories  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord  have  a  serious  interest.  This  is 
of  great  and  grave  concern  for  Poles  in 
Poland,  and  by  extension,  the  Polish- 
American  community. 

It  is  important  that  our  President  of 
the  United  States  and  this  Congress 
take  a  clear  position,  and  express  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  present 
Polish-German  border. 


History  is  clear  in  its  recognition  of 
this  border.  East  Germany  and  Poland 
entered  into  the  Zgorzelec  Agreement 
on  July  6.  1950.  recognizing  the  Oder- 
Neisse  as  the  inviable  border  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  United  States.  East  and  West 
Germany,  and  Poland  all  signed  the 
1975  Helsinki  Final  Act  confirming 
this  border. 

Today  I  will  introduce  a  resolution 
to  express  that: 

The  United  States  should  reaffirm 
its  unequivocal  support  for  the  Polish- 
German  border  as  set  after  World  War 
II; 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  should 
state,  without  reservation,  that  Ger- 
many respects  and  will  preserve  this 
border;  and 

Poland  should  be  Included  in  the 
German  unification  discussions, 
known  as  two  plus  four,  in  matters  in- 
volving ihe  borders  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many and  the  seciu-ity  of  countries 
sharing  borders  with  Germany. 

With  democratic  elections,  the 
People  of  Poland  took  their  first 
breath  of  freedom  after  40  years  of  re- 
pressive Conununist  rule.  But.  as  the 
unification  of  Germany  draws  near, 
Poles  should  not  have  to  fear  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  borders. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  alleviate  their  fear. 


D  1240 


CAN  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 
AFFORD  10  WEEKS  WITHOUT 
PAY? 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
modem  times  it  has  been  exciting  to 
watch  the  innovations  in  labor-man- 
agement relationships  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  voluntary  bargain- 
ing between  labor  and  management. 
There  have  been  such  incredible  inno- 
vations that  have  now  become  com- 
monplace such  as  flextime.  shared 
time,  cafeteria  plans,  where  the  work- 
ers can  choose  the  benefits  package 
that  they  want,  paid  maternity  leave, 
and  the  wonderful  thing,  if  we  look  at 
this,  not  one  of  these  Innovations  in 
labor-management  relationships  that 
today  are  commonplace  were  mandat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government.  They 
exist  because  they  benefit  the  work- 
ers, and  because  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  within  the  requirements  of 
profitability  and  remaining  in  business 
by  the  firm. 

What  do  we  now  see?  The  Govern- 
ment has  come  on  the  scene  with  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  and 
said: 

We  would  choose  to  impose  on  these  work- 
ers and  these  businesses  a  mandate  that  you 
take  In  this  benefits  package  despite  the  ob- 
jectives of  either  the  workers  or  the  man- 


agement, something  that  is  of  value  to 
scarcely  any  workers  In  America,  10  weeks 
without  pay. 

I  would  ask  all  of  the  workers  in 
America  who  can  afford  to  have  10 
weeks  without  pay  to  write  their  Con- 
gressman and  ask  him  to  vote  yes.  If 
they  cannot  afford  10  weeks  without 
pay  mandated  on  them  by  the  Federal 
Government,  write  and  ask  for  a  "no" 
vote. 


LET  US  MAKE  CABLE  TV 
AFFORDABLE 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  met  with  cable 
television  advisory  board  members 
from  seven  communities  In  my  district. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  that  I 
have  had  with  cable  TV  officials  in 
central  and  western  Massachusetts.  At 
every  meeting  I  get  the  same  message: 
Cable  television  subscription  costs  are 
rising  to  unreasonable  levels.  Cable 
television  rates  have  doubled  in  many 
areas  in  just  a  few  years.  For  example 
In  Southbridge,  MA.  the  basic  rate  as 
of  March  1  will  be  $18.95.  In  1984  the 
basic  rate  was  $8.95.  Many  elderly  and 
low-  and  moderate-income  people 
simply  can  no  longer  afford  cable  TV. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  cable  television 
operators,  as  beneficiaries  of  virtual 
local  monopolies  on  access  to  their 
sut)scribers,  must  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion and  local  oversight. 

Tomorrow  the  Eiiergy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Finance  will  begin  con- 
sumer-oriented hearing  on  the  cable 
television  situation.  The  Senate  is  also 
moving  forward  with  the  process  of 
reregulating  cable  TV.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  the  effort  to  make 
cable  TV  affordable  to  all  consumers. 


LEGISLATION  TO  TERMINATE 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  GWEN 
TOWERS 

(Mr.  MACHTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced  a  bill  to  terminate 
new  expenditures  for  GWEN  towers. 

During  the  1980's.  the  Air  Force  de- 
signed a  program  of  ground  wave 
emergency  networks  [GWEN]  which 
was  designed  to  be  able  to  survive  a 
nuclear  attack  and  to  preserve  our  ca- 
pacity to  communicate  to  our  bombers 
and  ICBM's  for  retaliation. 

GWEN  requires  the  construction  of 
299-foot  towers  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Each  tower  costs 
more  than  $1  million.  Of  the  96 
planned,  42  of  these  towers  have  yet  to 
be  constructed. 


Terminating  the  GWEN  tower  plan 
now  makes  sense  and  will  save  $60  mil- 
lion. 

At  this  time  of  serious  financial  con- 
straints, we  should  be  looking  for  de- 
fense programs  to  cut  which  will  re- 
spond to  the  lessening  tensions  around 
the  world  and  will  have  limited  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  businesses  and 
jobs.  This  is  such  a  program. 

If  what  I  have  said  does  not  make 
sense,  consider  this:  These  towers  have 
already  been  targeted  for  replacement 
by  a  series  of  satellites.  Let  us  not 
build  a  monolithic  network  of  future 
dinosaurs  which  will  waste  away  our 
tax  dollars  with  the  passing  of  the 
cold  war. 

If  we  cannot  cut  this  program,  what 
can  we  cut?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
headlines  today,  we  see  that  Exxon  is 
being  sued  by  the  administration  for 
the  Alaska  oUsplll.  Sadly,  this  looming 
legal  logjam  will  do  nothing  to  help 
the  wildlife  In  Prince  William  Sound. 

WUdlife.  in  Prince  William  Sound 
and  everywhere,  does  not  need  endless 
court  battles.  It  needs  policies  that 
prevent  appalling  oilspills  like  the 
Exxon  disaster  from  ever  happening 
again. 

Wildlife  needs  clean  water  to  swim 
in.  clean  air  to  fly  in.  and  our  fishing 
fleets  need  uncontaminated  fish  to 
catch. 

Protecting  our  environment  de- 
mands policies  that  the  current  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  provide. 

We  have  heard  many  promises  of 
clean  air  initiatives  and  clean  water 
initiatives  from  the  administration, 
but  there  has  been  no  delivery.  We 
have  even  heard  that  the  greenhouse 
effect  would  be  combated  by  the 
White  House  effect. 

Unfortunately,  failed  promises  are 
simply  having  no  effect. 


OPPOSE  MANDATED  PARENTAL 
AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
currently  experiencing  one  of  the 
longest  peacetime  expansions  in  our 
history,  an  unprecedented  8  years  of 
economic  growth.  Since  1982.  more 
than  18.8  million  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated and  disposable  income  has  in- 
creased significantly.  This  first  rate 
progress    will    be    threatened    if    we 


pursue  a  dangerous  path  of  Govern- 
ment mandated  benefits. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  770,  the  Mandat- 
ed Parental  and  Medical  Leave  Act, 
argue  that  Europe  lias  successfully 
provided  these  benefits  to  its  employ- 
ees. The  truth  is  some  people  have 
been  given  a  few  more  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  creating  millions  of  jobs  for 
Europe's  massive  number  of  imem- 
ployed.  Europe's  economy  is  stagnate, 
experiencing  no  net  growth  and  creat- 
ing no  new  jobs.  Burdensome  and 
unfair  mandates  have  created  an  in- 
flexible business  commimlty  that 
caimot  easily  adapt  to  new  competitive 
forces.  Mandated  parental  and  medical 
leave  threatens  to  europeanlze  our 
country's  job  creation  and  economic 
growth  records. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
more  than  18  miQion  new  jobs,  consid- 
er the  unprecedented  peacetime  eco- 
nomic growth,  consider  the  almost  30- 
percent  increase  in  disposable  income 
in  the  United  States  over  the  past  8 
years.  These  are  real  benefits  to 
people. 

Keep  our  economy  competitive.  Do 
not  put  the  brakes  on  jobs  and  growth. 
Oppose  the  Mandated  Parental  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH  ANALYSIS 

FROM       A       NORTH       DAKOTA 
FARMER 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  of  highbrow 
theory  and  interesting  thoughts  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  received  a  letter  this  morning  that 
I  thought  I  would  read  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  comes  from  a  North  Dakota 
dairy  farmer  who  gives  us  some  down- 
to-earth  analysis. 

Here  is  what  he  says: 

There  is  a  lot  of  complaint  about  the  price 
of  milk  lately.  After  doing  a  little  research.  I 
find  out  that  milk  costs  about  $2.80  a  gallon; 
soda  pop,  soft  drinks,  $.50  a  can,  costs  $5.70 
a  gallon:  beer  Is  only  $4  a  gallon  if  you  buy 
it  by  the  keg.  but  if  you  buy  it  by  the  can  at 
the  bar,  it  comes  to  about  $11.40  a  gallon. 

To  repeat,  soda  pop,  $5.70  a  gallon; 
beer,  $11.40  a  gallon;  milk.  $2.80  a 
gallon.  He  says: 

In  1988.  the  average  American  drank  21 
gallons  of  milk,  24  gallons  of  beer,  46  gallons 
of  soft  drinks. 

He  said: 

The  way  I  figure  it,  maybe  If  milk  was  not 
so  cheap,  people  would  buy  more. 
Signed  Jerome  Blumhagen.  Harvey,  ND. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Earth  is  encountering  many  prob- 
lems today  due  to  the  demands  being 
placed  upon  it  be  competing  economic 
and  environmental  interests.  Regret- 
fuUy,  many  countries  utilize  their  re- 
sources for  short-term  gains  rather 
than  for  the  long-term  t>enef It  of  their 
nation  and  the  world.  Ignored  In  the 
rush  to  develop  are  scientific,  aesthet- 
ic, and  other  values  important  to  the 
public. 

Thirty  years  ago  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  recognized  the  need 
to  manage  our  national  resources  on 
national  forest  lands  in  a  manner  that 
would  preserve  these  values.  As  a 
result  the  MuUtiple-Use,  Sustained- 
Yield  Act  was  enacted  June  12,  1960. 
This  act  requires  forest  service  manag- 
er to  consider  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife, 
fish,  and  wilderness  values  when 
making  land-use  decisions.  The  act 
also  prescribes  the  founding  principle 
of  sustained  yield;  that  no  renewable 
resource  should  be  exploited  be  con- 
suming it  faster  than  nature  can  re- 
plenish it. 

In  short  it  meant  our  forest  lands 
would  be  forever,  for  everyone. 

In  order  to  commemorate,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion. I,  in  behalf  of  Representatives 
Caicfbell,  Chandler,  Craig,  Hansen, 
Oberstar,  Owens,  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Stallings,  Vucanovich,  and  Stump, 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  10-16,  1990,  as 
"Multiple-Use,  Sustained- Yield  Act 
Week." 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  such  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation. 


MULTIPLE-USE,  SUSTAINED- 
YIELD  ACT  WEEK 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


FUNDAMENTAL  FLAW  IN  BUSH 
BUDGET  WITH  REGARD  TO 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  House's  attention  to  what  I 
think  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
Bush  budget  with  regard  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber,  are  now  aware  of  the 
problems  of  the  global  environment, 
and  the  fact  is  the  President  alluded 
to  it  in.  I  think,  a  commendable  effort 
to  plant  a  large  number  of  trees  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 
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Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  if  we  want 
to  maintain  forests  in  our  Nation,  then 
on  a  global  basis  we  have  to  address 
taking  care  of  those  forests  that  are 
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now  in  place.  In  one  breath  the  Presi- 
dent provides  additional  funding  for 
planting  of  hundreds  of  millions  or  1 
billion  new  trees.  But,  in  fact.  Presi- 
dent Bush  proposed  budget  cuts  out 
almost  all  the  money  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  trees  that  we  have,  the 
current  forests  that  we  have,  healthy. 
The  Bush  recommendation  for  the 
budget  eliminates  funds  for  fire  sup- 
pression for  disease  and  insect  infesta- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  President 
has  cut.  eliminated,  the  very  program 
that  the  United  States  provides  for 
tropical  forestry  research,  study,  and 
technical  assistance  and  global  forest- 
ry, where,  in  fact,  our  Nation  reaches 
out  and  tries  to  help  areas  in  the 
world  like  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Brazil 
and  many  other  nations  trying  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  tropical  forestry  man- 
agement for  our  global  environment. 

If  we  are  serious  about  it,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  restore  those  funds  and  deal 
with  a  complete  global  environmental 
package  by  saving  the  existing  forests 
around  the  world,  and  not  a  fragment- 
ed policy  which  tends  to  plant  seed- 
lings, but  that  promotes  policy  which 
is  indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  the 
preservation  of  t>oth  American,  and 
the  global  forests.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  to  make  certain  that  "America 
the  Beautiful"  the  theme  for  the 
President's  tree  planting  initiative  is 
more  than  a  one  note  tune  as  we  ad- 
dress the  budget  and  our  responsibil- 
ities. 


cratic  leadership  in  Congress  is  frus- 
trated. 


DEMOCRATS    SHOULD    LET    THE 
PENTAGON  MANAGE  ITS 

SPENDING 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  should  be  offended  by  the 
Democratic  leadership's  decision  to 
block  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
shifting  $770  million  to  protect  mili- 
tary personnel.  It  is  routine,  and  has 
been  for  years,  to  allow  the  Pentagon 
to  manage  its  spending.  It  is  absurd 
for  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  delib- 
erately be  putting  a  block  to  what  is  a 
practical  management  decision. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to 
use  some  common  sense  in  managing 
the  Federal  Government.  The  fact  is 
that  the  E>emocrats  in  Congress 
Impose  more  and  more  and  more  micro 
management.  It  becomes  harder  and 
harder  to  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intelligently,  and  this  latest  act 
Is  not  only  dimib,  but  will  have  a  very 
direct  effect  on  the  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  services. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  that  we  would 
make  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  pay  because  the  Demo- 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
LOVE  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
an  exciting  time  for  those  that  believe 
in  democracy  and  freedom.  As  we 
know,  during  the  1984  elections  the 
Sandinistas  stole  the  election.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Freedom  Fighters, 
they  forced  Mr.  Ortega  to  sit  down 
with  the  other  I*residents  of  Central 
America  and  before  the  klieg  lights  of 
international  observation  to  agree  to 
an  election. 

That  is  all  we  wanted.  We  wanted  a 
fair  chance  at  the  ballot  box. 

Yesterday  the  foreign  minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union  said: 

Regardless  of  who  won,  the  Nlcaraguans 
made  their  choice.  They  voted  for  peace,  for 
freedom,  for  democracy,  for  national  recon- 
ciliation, and  consent  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic revival  and  for  social  progress. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Soviet 
Union  said  in  the  headlines  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  "Sovi- 
ets say  Nicaragua  voted  for  freedom." 
To  those  Freedom  Fighters  that 
forced  the  Sandinistas  to  agree  to  an 
internationally  observed  election  so 
that  their  sisters,  their  grandmothers, 
their  wives,  and  their  aimts  could  go 
to  the  ballot  box  and  vote,  as  the  Sovi- 
ets said,  for  freedom,  it  is  a  great  day 
for  those  who  love  democracy. 


ORTEGA  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE 
IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  POLITICAL 
PROCESS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  worried  about  Cen- 
tral America,  as  I  think  every  person 
of  conscience  in  this  body  is.  I  think 
we  have  to  have  as  many  congressional 
delegations  go  down  to  Nicaragua  be- 
tween now  and  the  inagxiration  of 
President  Violeta  Barrios  de  Cha- 
morro  on  the  25th  of  April  as  we  have 
had  go  down  there  in  these  past 
months. 

There  were  eight  Members  that 
were  blocked  from  entering  Nicaragua 
to  observe  the  recent  elections.  Our 
passports  have  been  sitting  over  at  the 
Nicaraguan  Embassy  for  the  past  3 
weeks.  They  are  still  there.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  new  interim  govern- 
ment team  that  is  at  the  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  will  be  gracious  and  get  us 
visas  so  those  of  us  who  want  to  can  go 
down  and  make  sure  that  there  is  a 
smooth  transition. 


Not  every  Member  in  this  House  has 
lost  an  election  or  had  their  political 
dreams  abruptly  halted.  My  dream 
was  derailed  through  gerrjonanderlng 
in  1982.  and  I  spent  2  years  outside  of 
Government,  all  the  time  wishing  that 
I  could  stlU  pursue  a  full  political 
career.  I  dusted  myself  off,  moved  to  a 
different  county,  and  got  reelected  for 
a  second  6-year  go-around  in  three  2- 
years  bursts.  And  I  am  still  going. 

Now  I  am  going  to  go  down  to  Nica- 
ragua and  tell  President  Ortega  to 
dust  himself  off,  participate  in  the 
government  and  political  process. 
Maybe  he  can  make  a  comeback  in  6 
years.  But  I  wlU  also  tell  him  that  if 
he  ever  expects  to  get  back  on  top,  he 
had  better  reject  his  Communist  phi- 
losophy and  convert  to  a  free  market 
message. 

Now  the  reason  they  do  not  have  a 
4-  or  5-year  Presidency  is  Ortega's 
fault.  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  eight 
nations  down  there,  except  for 
Mexico,  that  has  a  6-year  Presidency. 
Obviously  Ortega  didn't  plan  on 
losing. 

One  last  thing,  Danny  Ortega  is 
going  to  have  to  ask  his  brother  Hum- 
berto  to  take  off  his  military  uniform 
and  both  are  going  to  have  to  give  up 
their  little  mini-Pentagon  power  down 
there. 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday,  February  27,  1990, 
at  page  Si 73 2.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 
February  28,  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

77ie    Speaker,     HoxLse    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  S  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
6:09  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  1990  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President  on 
the  1990  Trade  Policy  Agenda  and  the  1989 
Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  1990  TRADE  POLICY 
AGENDA  AND  1989  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lehman  of  California).  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
344.  the  Chair  desires  to  inform  Mem- 
bers that  the  official  picture  of  the 
House  while  in  session  will  be  taken 
immediately  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  when  the  House  convenes  on 
Wednesday.  March  14,  1990. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  2894,  RE- 
MOVAL OF  LIMITATION  ON 
AMOUNT  OF  WATER  ANNUAL- 
LY SUPPLIED  TO  CITY  OF 
DENISON.  TX 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2894,  and  that  it  be  re-re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  1096,  PROVIDING  FOR 
USE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
FUNDS  AWARDED  TO  SEMI- 
NOLE INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1096),  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  awarded  the  Seminole 
Indian  In  dockets  73.  151,  and  73-A  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  will  appoint  the  conferees 
upon  his  return  to  the  Chair. 


ARIZONA  DESERT  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  338  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU,  H.R.  2570. 
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IN  THE  COMM ITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2570)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 


tion of  certain  public  lands  as  wilder- 
ness in  the  State  of  Arizona,  with  Mr. 
Mazzoli  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  bUl  is  here.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall],  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  driving  force 
behind  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  today  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2570,  the  Arizona  Desert  Wil- 
derness Act.  This  measure  is  half  of  a 
package  of  bills  aimed  at  substantially 
completing  the  wilderness  review  proc- 
ess in  my  State  of  Arizona.  The  other 
half  of  this  package,  H.R.  2571,  ad- 
dresses four  wildlife  refuges  in  Arizona 
and  is  currently  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Today's  measure  addresses  public 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  For 
many  years,  the  BLM  lands  were  con- 
sidered the  leftovers,  the  lands  not 
good  enough  for  the  parks,  refuges,  or 
forests.  But  anyone  who  has  experi- 
enced these  lands  knows  what  a  terri- 
bly mistsJcen  notion  this  is.  The  lands 
proposed  for  designation  as  wilderness 
include  richly  varied  desert  moimtains 
steep  canyons,  and  meandering  desert 
rivers  that  are  literally  streams  of  life. 
They  include  lands  with  a  fascinating 
array  of  plant  life  and  wildlife  habitat, 
all  of  which  have  adapted  to  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  desert.  Many  areas 
have  rich  cultural  resources  that  need 
protection.  These,  truly,  are  lands  of 
undlsputable  national  significance. 

BLM  inventoried  more  than  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  its  lands  for  its  wilderness 
review  and  recommended  a  little  over 
half  for  designation  as  wilderness.  As 
introduced,  this  legislation  proposed 
about  1.4  million  acres  of  wilderness. 
Over  the  course  of  a  year  of  intensive 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  in- 
numerable Individuals  and  Interests  in 
Arizona,  a  process  that  involved  every- 
one in  the  Arizona  congressional  dele- 
gation, we  arrived  at  the  compromise 
that  is  before  the  House  today. 

This  bill  proposes  about  1.1  million 
acres,  just  about  the  figure  BLM  ar- 
rived at.  Frankly,  we  could  have  had 
more  acreage  in  this  bUl,  but  in  the 
tough  bargaining  that  produced  the 
final  compromise,  I  felt  that  it  was 
more  Important  to  have  quality  than 
quantity.  All  but  one  of  the  study 
areas  with  major  riparian  resources 
are  protected  by  this  bill.  The  largest 
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and  most  diverse  areas  are  retained 
and  even  expanded,  such  as  the  Arras- 
tra  Mountains.  And  many  of  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  areas  are 
protected  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  innu- 
merable adjustments  to  accommodate 
mining  and  other  commercial  inter- 
ests. We  have  incorporated  language 
specifying  that  grazing,  where  estab- 
lished prior  to  wilderness  designation, 
may  continue  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  wilderness,  including,  where  nec- 
essary, the  use  of  motorized  equip- 
ment. We  have  incorporated  language 
outlining  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  wildlife 
management  activities  in  wilderness 
areas.  And  perhaps  most  importantly, 
we  release  from  wilderness  study  man- 
agement about  950,000  acres  of  BLM 
lands. 

We  have  extended  the  creative 
model  of  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area  to  the  con- 
troversial Gila  Box  in  southeastern 
Arizona.  I>robably  the  single  most  con- 
troversial study  area  in  the  BLM  in- 
ventory, Gila  Box  was  not  recommend- 
ed by  BLM  but  was  proposed  for  wil- 
derness in  my  bUl.  The  conservation 
area  is  not  just  a  compromise  provid- 
ing some  less  than  wilderness  level  of 
protection,  however.  It  is  a  different 
notion,  really.  We  have  established  an 
area  for  specific  purposes,  with  all 
uses  and  activities  within  the  area  to 
be  managed  in  a  way  that  is  compati- 
ble with  and  promotes  those  purposes. 
Moreover,  we  have  not  just  replaced  a 
study  area  with  a  conservation  area, 
we  have  expanded  it  to  include  other 
related  riparian  areas,  including 
Bonita  Creek  and  additional  portions 
of  the  Gila  River.  This  is  a  very  strong 
conservation  tool.  I  want  to  thank 
Congressman  Kolbe  for  his  hard  and 
diligent  work  on  this  very  important 
product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  long  and  ar- 
duous road  that  brought  us  here,  we 
have  labored  endlessly  over  mining 
claims  and  hunting  permits,  manage- 
ment plans  and  cherrystems.  water 
rights,  boimdaries,  and  interests  of 
great  complexity.  We  strive  to  meet 
the  tests  that  all  our  acts  here  strive 
to  meet — of  fairness  and  balance,  of 
reasonableness  and  common  sense,  of 
vision  and  practicality.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  good  job  on  those  important 
counts. 

But  for  just  a  moment  today  I  would 
like  to  also  lift  our  thoughts  above 
these  matters  and  touch  on  what  we 
are  really  doing  here.  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  generation  has  its  important 
tasks  to  complete.  The  generations  of 
Udalls  before  me  met  their  challenge 
to  tame  the  wUdemess.  to  settle  it  and 
make  it  a  home  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

But  the  challenge  of  our  generation 
is  different.  We  must  show  ourselves 
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capable  not  only  of  conquering  nature 
but  also  of  caring  for  It  and  aware  that 
we  are  not  only  masters  of  our  world 
but  also  its  dependents.  It  is  important 
that  those  who  come  after  us  know 
that  we  cherished  these  living  deserts, 
their  waters  and  all  the  life  that  re- 
generates Itself  there  season  after 
season,  generation  after  generation.  In 
wilderness,  we  value  that  which  man 
did  not  create  and  by  restraining 
man's  altering  hand,  we  hope  to  honor 
this  powerful  work. 

Long  after  our  own  footsteps  have 
been  forgotten,  these  places  will 
remain.  Their  eloquent  stiUness  will 
bear  testimony  that  we  as  a  people  are 
grateful  for  our  chance  to  walk  upon 
this  Earth  and  that  we  have  the 
strength,  the  courage  and  the  wisdom 
to  leave  at  least  these  places  as  we 
found  them. 

D  1300 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  long  road  to  get  H.R.  2570  on 
the  floor.  Before  I  begin  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing.  It  is  cus- 
tomary when  we  reach  a  point  such  as 
this  where  a  delegation  is  united  on 
legislation  that  directly  impacts  the 
entire  State  for  us  to  stand  here  and 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  tre- 
mendous work  we  have  done,  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  do  so  and  will.  But  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  without  our  staffs,  both  the  com- 
mittee staff,  minority  and  majority, 
and  the  personal  staff  of  every 
Member  of  the  Arizona  delegation, 
both  House  and  Senate,  this  never 
would  have  been  accomplished.  They 
have  put  in  literally  thousands  of 
hours  working  on  very  contentious 
issues,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  delegation  in  thank- 
ing them  and  also  in  thanking  the 
staff  of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Vehto]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  for  their 
invaluable  assistance  in  getting  us  to 
this  point  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  has  evolved  from  a  very 
lengthy,  open  public  process.  Virtually 
every  interest  group  involved  has  been 
heard  and  fully  considered  by  the  del- 
egation and  by  the  committee. 

H.R.  2570  releases  from  wilderness 
study  roughly  as  many  acres,  almost  a 
million,  back  to  multiple  use  manage- 
ment as  it  designates  as  wilderness, 
which  Is  about  1.1  million,  and  that  is 
a  pretty  good  balance.  Personally  I  am 
an  active  supporter  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  an  active  supporter  of  multiple 
use  management,  and  the  concepts  of 
multiple  use  management  which  is 
why  having  nearly  1  million  acres  re- 
leased    from     restrictive     wilderness 


study  management  is  important  to  me, 
to  my  constituents,  to  hunters,  to 
miners,  outdoor  enthusiasts,  ranchers, 
and  thousands  of  others  who  enjoy 
the  public  use  of  our  lands  in  the 
West. 

I  also  recognize  that  some  of  the 
very  special  and  sensitive  desert  lands 
and  the  relatively  few  desert  riparian 
areas  deserve  special  protection,  and 
that  special  protection  is  provided  by 
this  bill. 

Because  this  is  a  consensus  bUl, 
there  are  geographical  areas  in  the  blU 
that  many  think  should  have  been  left 
out.  There  are  geographical  areas  not 
in  the  bill  that  I  know  many  think 
should  have  been  included.  I  have  a 
special  concern  about  three  specific 
areas  that  I  think  I  should  mention. 
They  include  the  Gila  Box,  the  Nee- 
dles Eye,  and  Upper  Burro  Creek,  and 
Lower  Burro  Creek. 

Rrst  of  all  as  to  the  Gila  Box,  diffi- 
culties abounded  with  this  particular 
area,  but  they  were  resolved  and  rec- 
onciled by  the  development  of  a  new 
riparian  national  conservation  area.  I 
especially  want  to  congratulate  my 
colleague,  Jim  Kolbe,  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  effort  that 
he  put  in,  not  only  in  devising  this 
management  device,  but  also  in  get- 
ting consensus  agreement  as  to  how  to 
handle  this  particular  area. 

D  1310 

This  bill  designates  Upper  Burro 
Creek  as  a  wilderness  area,  and  re- 
leases from  wilderness  management 
Lower  Burro  Creek. 

My  preference  would  have  been  to 
release  them  both.  My  basic  concern 
has  been  with  the  potential  impact  the 
wilderness  designation  may  have  on 
continued  operation  and  expansion 
and  jobs  recommended  to  the  nearby 
Cyprus  Bagdad  Copper  Mine.  I  want 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
language  of  the  committee  report  and 
my  supplemental  views  include  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Cyprus 
Mine,  include  and  recognize,  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  Cyprus  Mine. 
Our  clear  intent  is  that  this  wilderness 
designation  for  Upper  Burro  Creek 
will  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
present  operation  of  the  mine,  nor  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  mine  and 
its  related  tailing  ponds  and  tailing 
ties.  The  continued  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  mine  is  crucial  to  the 
town  of  Bagdad,  and  to  hundreds  of 
Cyprus  employees  and  their  families. 

Likewise,  the  report  language  recog- 
nizes and  protects  the  existing  water 
system  for  the  town  of  Bagdad,  and 
recognizes  that  it  is  available  for  main- 
tenance, for  repair,  and  for  expansion 
when  necessary. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  over  6,000 
acres  private  subsurface  mineral  rights 
in  the  Upper  Burro  area.  In  my  view 
this  amounts  to  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  should  have  been  ex- 


cluded, or  the  area  should  not  have 
been  designated.  As  for  Needle's  Eye, 
this  area  has  a  high  voltage  power  line 
running  through  It.  The  power  line 
will  be  upgraded  and  replaced  in  the 
future,  and  although  statutory  lan- 
guage Is  included  to  include  the  exist- 
ing right-of-way.  it  should  not  have 
been  designated. 

I  am  pleased  with  other  important 
parts  of  this  bill.  We  have  Included 
statutory  and  report  language  to  pro- 
tect continued  grazing  where  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  designation,  and  we 
have  included  statutory  and  report 
language  to  allow  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  activities,  facilitating  and 
management  to  be  maintained  and  im- 
proved. 

The  most  important  issue,  and  the 
most  difficult  Issue  In  coming  to  this 
point  in  this  bill  has  been  the  Issue  of 
water  rights.  This  Issue  Is  not  over, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point. 
This  Issue  Is  not  over,  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  Federal  reserve 
water  right  for  wilderness  purposes  In 
Arizona.  There  should  be,  and  it  is  rec- 
ognized in  this  bUl.  On  that,  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  and  I  depart  from 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body, 
and  some  in  the  other  body,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Nonetheless,  I  recog- 
nize and  respect  their  viewpoints  and 
convictions  on  this  vital  Issue,  and  will 
continue  to  respect  them. 

My  concern  Is  not  with  the  reserving 
of  the  right,  but  where  and  In  what 
form  these  reserve  water  rights  are 
quantified  and  adjudicated.  It  should 
be  done  in  Arizona,  in  our  courts,  and 
under  our  system.  That  has  been  the 
focus  of  our  debate. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  virtually  at  the  very  last  moment 
we  have  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  this  issue.  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  be  offering  on  behalf  of  all  my 
colleagues  In  the  Arizona  delegation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump],  an  amend- 
ment which  makes  a  specific  reference 
to  our  intent  that  these  reserve  water 
rights  should  be  quantified  and  adju- 
dicated in  the  courts  of  the  State.  This 
amendment  would  resolve  the  existing 
conflict  between  bill  language  and 
report  language  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  wUdemess  water  right,  and  it 
further  asserts  that  this  water  lan- 
guage applies  to  this  bill,  not  to  any 
past  or  future  bills  in  other  States.  It 
is  not  to  be  determined  or  cited  as 
precedent  in  future  legislative  consid- 
eration. We  believe  this  compromise 
addresses  our  concerns  in  Arizona.  We 
do  not  expect  or  intend  that  this  lan- 
guage will  address  concerns  in  other 
western  States.  That  is  a  matter  that 
win  be  decided  In  the  future,  on  a  case- 
by-case  and  State-by-State  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  first  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing Job  done  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Udall  with  regard  to  the 
Arizona  wilderness  bill— H.R.  2570. 
This  measure  is  the  first  BLM  wilder- 
ness bill  that  we  have  brought  before 
the  House.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  is  blazing  a 
new  path  in  terms  of  setting  policy 
with  regard  to  these  important  BLM 
wilderness  measures  that  will  be 
coming  before  the  Congress  for  the 
next  decade,  dealing  with  our  impor- 
tant public  BLM  lands.  As  the  chair- 
man said,  that  too  often  the  BLM 
areas  have  been  looked  upon  as  lands 
of  little  value.  The  truth  is,  as  we  look 
at  these  lands  now,  we  recognize  the 
tremendous  natural  resources,  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  the  Mohave  Desert, 
in  the  Southwest  for  example,  quali- 
ties that  persist  in  many  of  them,  the 
very  imlque  ecosystem,  and  the  biolog- 
ical diversity  that  persists,  the  silent 
desert,  are  Indeed  very  special  almost 
magical  resources,  clearly  we  have  all 
learned  a  great  deal  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall],  In  terms  of  the  value  of 
Arizona.  As  Members  look  at  the  map 
of  reapportionment,  we  notice  that  Ar- 
izona now  has  a  lot  of  folks  moving  to 
Arizona  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  I  think  Chairman 
Udall's  sales  pitch  with  regard  to  Ari- 
zona as  being  a  very  special  place  is 
appropriate,  and  obviously  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  1990  Census  numbers 
that  wUl  surely  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  special  State.  These  BLM 
wilderness  areas  are  very  special  areas, 
these  public  lands. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  to  me  that 
10  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  exist  in 
Arizona.  This  bill,  the  Arizona  desert 
wilderness  bill,  seeks  to  put  about  1.1 
million  of  those  10  million  into  wilder- 
ness categories,  which  means  that 
once  designated  as  wilderness  the 
qualities  that  make  them  very  special 
today  will  be  preserved.  The  biU  has 
Introduced,  of  course,  designating  53 
separate  wilderness  areas,  1.4  million 
acres  but  through  the  committee  proc- 
ess and  the  achievement  of  consensus, 
that  has  been  reduced  to  about  39 
areas.  Actually  about  300,000  acres  less 
than  the  1.4  million  in  the  initial 
measure.  However,  one  of  these  areas 
that  have  been  so  special  like  the  Gila 
Box  have  been  conserved,  through  the 
hard  work  of  the  Arizona  delegation 
this  will  be  designated  a  national  con- 
servation area  under  BLM  land  man- 
agement scheme  In  this  subsltute 
before  the  House. 

Two  additional  areas  that  are  very 
important— I  was  amazed  to  learn 
about  the  quality  of  these  areas  in 
committee— are  outlined  In  the  com- 


mittee report  will  remain  wilderness 
study  areas,  which  I  think  will  some- 
day be  addressed  in  substantive  way 
for  wilderness  classification.  We  are 
putting  off  making  a  decision  until  a 
later  date  for  the  Baker  Canyon  area 
and  cactus  plain  wilderness  study 
areas. 

The  bill,  of  course,  embodies 
changes  worked  out  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  agreed 
to  by  the  Arizona  delegation.  I  want  to 
thank  the  entire  Arizona  delegation. 
We,  In  some  cases,  agreed  to  disagree 
on  Issues,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a 
good  professional  working  relation 
with  the  staff  and  with  the  members, 
especially  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes],  who  serves  well  on  our 
committee  and  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands,  which  I  chair, 
held  all-day  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
summer  In  Phoenix  and  Lake  Havasu 
City,  AZ,  and  another  hearing  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  In  Septeml?er. 

The  reported  bill  embodies  changes 
worked  out  In  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Arizona  delegation.  The  wilderness 
designations  would  be  reduced  to  a 
total  of  39  areas,  amounting  to  almost 
1.1  million  acres  in  all,  while  two  areas 
would  remain  in  their  present  status 
as  wilderness  study  areas.  The  report- 
ed bill  would  also  designate  a  new  na- 
tional conservation  area,  the  GUa  Box 
Riparian  National  Conservation  Area, 
amounting  to  about  21,000  acres  to  be 
managed  by  BLM  In  a  manner  essen- 
tially identical  to  the  way  the  existing 
San  Pedro  National  Conservation 
Area,  also  in  Arizona,  is  managed  now. 
The  rest  of  the  BLM  wilderness 
study  areas  In  Arizona,  amounting  to 
some  947,200  acres,  would  be  released 
from  study  status  and  returned  to 
multiple-use  management. 

The  reported  bUl  would  more  pre- 
cisely and  clearly  address  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  In  BLM  wilderness, 
esssentlally  by  affirming  BLM's 
present  guidelines;  similarly,  it  affirms 
existing  guidelines  for  grazing  of  live- 
stock in  those  newly-designated  areas 
where  that  use  has  been  established. 

In  summary,  the  reported  bUl  repre- 
sents a  very  high  degree  of  balance.  It 
is  a  good  blU,  a  wilderness  bUl  that 
protects  outstanding  resources  that 
rival  any  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  and 
does  so  In  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  balanced  approach  and  the 
Importance  of  continued  development 
of  resources  on  some  of  the  public 
lands.  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with 
the  chairman  to  develop  it.  I  think  he 
sets  a  high  mark  for  others  that  will 
propose  BLM  wilderness  bills  to  this 
House. 


There  is  one  area  in  which  there  was 
not  complete  agreement  among  the 
Arizona  delegation  and  members  of 
the  committee  when  the  bill  was  or- 
dered reported.  I  refer  to  the  language 
regarding  the  process  which  would  be 
followed  for  quantification  of  water 
and  water  rights  reserved  by  the  bilL 

The  present  language  in  the  bill  is 
quite  appropriate  In  my  Judgment  and 
aU  that  is  needed.  But  I  have  been 
striving  to  understand  my  Arizona  col- 
leagues' concerns  and  remain  flexible 
today  concerning  possible  revision,  so 
long  as  the  national  Interest  and  es- 
sential legal  principles  of  water  rights 
are  properly  protected— a  subject  and 
topic  of  great  concern  with  regards  to 
public  land  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  in  con- 
gratulating the  Arizona  delegation  and 
especially  our  esteemed  chairman,  Mr. 
Udall,  for  their  hard  work  on  this  bill. 
I  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

a  1320 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  to  designate  39  areas  as 
wilderness  to  be  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  the  wilderness 
areas  we  preserve  today  will  be  the 
areas  we  most  cherish  tomorrow. 

This  bill  designates  seven  wUdemess 
areas  totaling  74,000  acres  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  releases  seven  areas  from 
study  status,  for  a  total  of  70,000  re- 
leased acres.  In  addition,  and  perhaps 
most  important.  It  designates  the 
20,000-acre  GUa  Box  Riparian  Nation- 
al Conservation  Area.  This  designation 
is  the  most  appropriate  for  an  area 
which  contains  some  wUdemess  quaU- 
tles,  but  requires  more  restorative 
management  to  enhance  the  resource 
to  its  potential. 

Conservation  Area  status  wiU  pro- 
vide for  preservation  of  this  remarka- 
ble approach  Is  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area  which 
was  designated  by  Congress  near  the 
end  of  the  100th  Congress.  That  desig- 
nation has  been  a  remarkable  success. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
made  the  San  Pedro  a  showcase  of  In- 
*teUlgence  management  emphasizing 
its  most  outstanding  values. 

In  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss each  of  the  areas  being  designat- 
ed for  wUdemess  or  conservation,  and 
some  of  the  issues  thereto. 

GILA  BOX 

This  section  represents  the  most  sig- 
nificant compromise  achieved  In  this 
blU.  When  this  process  began,  the 
local  communities,  ranchers,  and  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
copper  mines  stood  opposed  to  desig- 
nation of  the  Gila  Box  as  wUdemess. 
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On  the  other  side  were  hikers, 
rafters,  hunters  and  a  variety  of  envi- 
ronmentalists who  felt  that  protection 
was  absolutely  vital  for  the  area.  Some 
even  suggested  mafeLing  the  area  a  na- 
tional park.  It  was  a  situation  made  to 
order  for  protracted  conflict  and  dis- 
agreement. 

After  considering  all  the  issues,  I 
concluded  that  this  most  definitely  de- 
served protection,  but  that  wilderness 
was  not  the  most  appropriate  manage- 
ment strategy  to  pursue.  I  think  all  of 
Arizona  is  united  in  its  appreciation 
for  riparian  areas,  and  the  unique 
vegetation  and  wildlife  that  makes  its 
home  streamside.  Protection  of  our  ri- 
parian areas  is  and  should  be  a  state- 
wide priority. 

But  the  kind  of  intense  use  this  area 
has  seen,  its  extreme  proximity  to  a 
huge  open  copper  mine  and  associated 
tailings— less  than  a  mile  away  in  some 
areas— and  the  type  of  management 
the  area  requires  calls  for  a  unique, 
flexible  and  restorative  kind  of  man- 
agement. It  is  tailor  made  for  conser- 
vation area  designation,  one  that  re- 
quires the  area  be  preserved,  protected 
and  enhanced. 

There  are  three  l^ues  of  particular 
concern  to  some  of  the  citizens  and 
businesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gila 
Box.  One  is  the  question  of  grazing 
within  the  conservation  area.  Report 
language  from  the  committee  identi- 
fies the  fact  that  grazing  is  a  long 
standing  historical  use  within  the  con- 
servation area.  It  also  notes  that  allot- 
ment management  plans  currently  in 
place  are  designed  to  remove  cattle 
from  the  streamside  habitat  along  the 
Gila  River  and  Bonita  Creek.  These 
efforts  should  continue  in  the  name  of 
riparian  habitat  enhancement.  I  con- 
sider this  kind  of  management, 
through  the  use  of  pumps,  watering 
facilities  and  fences  to  be  consistent 
with  the  bill's  requirement  for  en- 
hancement of  the  riparian  area. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  ap- 
propriate steps  being  taken  to  elimi- 
nate grazing  in  the  river  bottom,  I  be- 
lieve grazing  is  acceptable  and  appro- 
priate within  the  conservation  area 
and  for  public  lands  adjacent  to  the 
conservation  area. 

Within  the  conservation  area,  the 
Corps  of  Eiigineers  has  a  withdrawal 
for  an  authorized  flood  control  dam, 
called  the  Camelsback  Dam.  This  dam 
has  a  poor  cost/benefit  ratio,  and  its 
certificate  of  withdrawal  is  scheduled 
to  expire  in  1992.  The  NCA  designa- 
tion Is  not  intended  to  deauthorlze  the 
dam.  If  flood  control  strategies  can  be 
found  outside  of  the  conservation  area 
to  benefit  residents  in  the  GUa  Valley, 
then  the  Camelsback  Dam  authoriza- 
tion should  be  considered  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  that  flood  con- 
trol. 

Finally,  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  has 
agreed  not  to  oppose  designation  of 
the  GUa  Box  National  Conservation 


Area  because  of  language  Included  in 
the  bill  and  committee  report  assuring 
that  their  activities  outside  of  the 
Area  would  not  be  restricted  or  regu- 
lated more  strictly  because  of  the  des- 
ignation of  the  NCA.  What  is  in  the 
conservation  area  is  in;  and  what  is 
out,  is  out. 

Therefore,  conservation  area  regula- 
tions should  not  apply  outside  of  the 
conservation  area.  There  is  no  "buffer 
zone"  created  by  designation  of  this 
area.  If  clean  air  or  clean  water  laws, 
on  their  own,  require  more  strict  en- 
forcement of  mining  activities,  so  be  it. 
But  that  regulation  should  not  hinge 
on  the  designation  or  existence  of  this 
conservation  area. 

The  Gila  Box  Riparian  National 
Conservation  Area  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  communities  in  Graham 
and  Greenlee  County.  This  unique  and 
special  designation  will  provide  appro- 
priate protection,  but  will  permit  a  va- 
riety of  recreational  activities  that  will 
be  extremely  attractive  to  tourists 
from  the  crowded  cities,  as  well  as  to 
the  residents  of  more  rural  parts  of 
Arizona. 

WHITE  CAWYON 

The  White  Canyon  Wilderness  Area 
is  another  site  of  significant  compro- 
mise t)etween  environmentalists  and 
mining  interests.  In  this  case,  signifi- 
cant mineral  claims  lie  just  adjacent  to 
the  wilderness  area.  Asarco,  Inc.,  nego- 
tiated with  members  of  the  Arizona 
Wilderness  Coalition  and  agreed  to 
boundary  modifications  to  give  them  a 
greater  degree  of  comfort  about  the 
proximity  of  their  mining  operation  to 
the  wilderness  area.  Mining  just  out- 
side the  area  should  not  detract  from 
the  wilderness  qusdities  within  because 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the 
wilderness  awea. 

Committee  report  language  discusses 
the  possibility  that  the  Forest  Service 
should  study  the  wilderness  qualities 
of  land  Immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  BLM  wilderness  area.  This  area 
was  somehow  excluded  from  study 
leading  up  to  the  RARE  II  bill  of  1984. 
While  we  do  not  require  its  study  in 
this  legislation,  we  do  recommend  that 
a  study  be  undertaken  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  within  the  framework  of  the 
Forest  Service  planning  schedule. 

BLACK  ROCK 

At  the  appropriate  time  in  this 
debate,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
clarify  the  rights  of  private  land 
owners,  the  land  management  agencies 
and  the  public  relative  to  the  Black 
Rock  Wash  Road  in  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indian  Reservation.  I  will  re- 
serve my  discussion  of  this  designated 
area  until  then. 

NEEDLE'S  EYE 

Although  the  Needle's  Eye  wilder- 
ness lies  immediately  outside  my  dis- 
trict, I  want  to  express  my  concern 
about  how  the  BLM  will  manage  the 
area.  Bisecting  almost  the  entire  area 


is  an  old  power  line  serving  the  town 
of  San  Carlos  in  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indian  Reservation.  That 
right  of  way  is  owned  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  is  permanent. 
Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
divest  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
which  operates  and  maintains  this 
power  line.  Upon  enactment,  the  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Co.  will  take  title 
to  the  line. 

An  upgrade  of  this  line  is  of  extreme 
importance.  Most  of  the  area  where 
the  power  line  crosses  Is  Inaccessible 
by  motorized  vehicle  anyway.  When 
the  upgrade  takes  place,  helicopters 
will  be  used,  consistent  with  the  Wil- 
derness Act's  minimum  tool  require- 
ment. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  transfer 
of  title  of  this  line  to  APS  should  not 
effect  the  right  of  way.  There  really  is 
no  effective  way  to  move  or  relocate 
the  line.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment declared  this  area  as  suitable  for 
wilderness  despite  the  power  line,  be- 
cause of  its  antique  condition.  There- 
fore, this  act  should  not  be  construed 
as  preventing  this  right-of-way  from 
being  renewed. 

WATER  RIGHTS 

For  the  last  several  years,  Con- 
gress—and more  importantly,  the 
courts— have  been  wrestling  with  the 
issue  of  Federal  water  rights  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  Language  to  be  offered 
today  by  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
Chairman  Udall  will  successfully  iden- 
tify the  rights  of  the  States  to  adjudi- 
cate Federal  water  rights  under  State 
law  and  State  procedures. 

The  doctrine  of  "first  in  time,  first 
in  right"  is  important  to  protect.  It 
offers  certainty  to  water  users 
throughout  the  State,  and  preempts 
severe  conflicts  that  would  take  place 
if  newer  rights  were  to  impinge  on  his- 
torical uses. 

The  Rhodes-Kyi  amendment  en- 
sures that  State  procedures  will  apply 
to  Federal  reserved  rights  within  wil- 
derness areas.  The  wilderness  areas  we 
designate  will  not  suffer  as  a  result. 
The  Federal  Government  has  shown 
that  it  can  smd  will  aggressively 
pursue  wilderness  water  rights  within 
State  court. 

For  the  sake  of  the  rule  of  law.  the 
prevention  of  chaos  and  the  orderly 
disposition  of  water  priority,  the 
Rhodes-Kyi  amendment  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Representative  Rhodes.  Kyl,  and 
Chairman  Udall  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  finding  a  satisfactory  res- 
olution to  this  extremely  complicated 
and  technical  question. 

COHCLDSION 

This  wilderness  bill  was  built  upon 
the  efforts  of  many— not  just  seven 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  said 
their  staffs.  Ranchers,  conservation- 
ists,   miners,    local    elected    officials, 


hunters— to  name  only  a  few— were  in- 
volved at  every  step  and  at  every  turn 
in  this  process.  The  final  product  rep- 
resents to  the  extent  possible  a  con- 
sensus. A  perfect  consensus  was,  re- 
grettably, not  achieved  in  the  final 
analysis.  While  I  regret  this  failure,  I 
believe  all  points  of  view  were  fairly 
considered  In  this  legislation. 

Wilderness  debates  are  difficult,  be- 
cause they  focus  on  values  as  much  as 
they  focus  on  facts.  That's  why  it's 
easy  for  reasonable  people  to  disagree 
about  the  appropriateness  of  wilder- 
ness designation  in  specific  areas. 

It's  up  to  elected  representatives  to 
make  such  difficult  judgments  based 
on  the  Information  available.  Some 
difficult  decisions  have  been  made 
here— some  unpopular  decisions  as 
well,  I  imagine.  But  all  in  all,  this  bill 
is  positive  for  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

It's  not  just  a  matter  of  local  pride 
when  I  say  that  Arizona  has  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  In  the  coun- 
try. We  have  more  national  parks  and 
monuments  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Nation.  We  also  have  more  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Areas  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation.  And,  by 
the  time  the  lOlst  Congress  comes  to 
an  end,  we  will  have  the  first  statewide 
BLM  wilderness  bill  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller],  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water,  Power  and 
Offshore  Energy  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Let  me  say  here  that  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  assistance  In  working  on  this 
bill,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
water  language. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
compliments  to  Chairman  Udall  and 
the  members  of  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion in  putting  together  the  Arizona 
Desert  Wilderness  Act.  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  long  hours  and  hard  work  that 
went  into  this  bill. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  hard  work  and 
difficult  decisions  that  Chairman 
Udall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Kyl  had 
to  make  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
water  rights  language  that  is  being  of- 
fered here  today. 

My  understanding  of  the  language 
in  the  amendments  is  that:  There  is  an 
express  reservation  of  water  to  the 
Federal  Government  sufficient  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  wilderness 
areas  set  aside  by  this  bill;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  take 
all  those  steps  necessary  to  protect  the 
reserved  water  rights;  and  one  of  the 
steps  the  Secretary  would  take  would 
be  to  file  a  claim  in  an  appropriate 
stream  adjudication  in  the  Arizona 
State  courts  to  quantify  those  claims. 


This  language  does  not  amend  the 
McCarren  Act.  This  language  does  not 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  going  to 
the  Federal  courts  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral reserved  water  rights,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  do  today,  should  that 
action  be  necessary. 

The  language  of  the  amendments  re- 
flects our  expectation  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  seek  to  quantify  the  reserved 
water  for  the  areas  protected  by  this 
bill  in  an  appropriate  stream  adjudica- 
tion in  the  Arizona  State  courts.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  several  major 
stream  adjudications,  covering  about 
90  percent  of  the  streams  in  Arizona, 
already  underway.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  joined  in  these  adju- 
dications and  that  is  the  forum  where 
the  reserved  water  rights  for  much  of 
the  area  covered  by  this  bill  is  likely  to 
be  quantified.  There  appears  to  be 
only  two  major  areas,  included  in  wil- 
derness in  this  bill,  which  is  not  part 
of  a  stream  adjudication  already.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  this  area  will  be 
part  of  a  stream  adjudication  at  a  later 
date  and  that  the  Secretary  will  par- 
ticipate in  that  adjudication. 

A«ain.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
Chairman  Udall  and  his  colleagues 
from  Arizona  for  their  hard  work  and 
their  willingness  to  make  the  compro- 
mises necessary  to  develop  this  water 
rights  language. 

□  1330 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  Federal 
reserved  water  right  for  wilderness. 
H.R.  2570  does  just  that. 

Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  West, 
vital  to  our  economy  and  way  of  life. 
We  have  fought  hard  over  the  years  to 
maintain  State  preeminence,  and  it's 
good  to  see  our  efforts  have  met  with 
at  least  some  success. 

In  Idaho  and  the  West,  be  believe 
water  belongs  to  the  States  and  that 
water  issues  should  be  resolved  in 
State  jurisdictions. 

In  an  ideal  world.  States  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  could 
remain  silent,  knowing  that  States 
rights  would  remain  States  rights,  and 
that  outside  forces  would  not  intrude. 
Unfortunately,  those  days  have 
passed. 

Today  we  must  fight  for  States' 
water  rights  at  every  level.  We  must 
not  only  confront  an  intrusive  Federal 
Government,  but  also  overactive 
courts  and  the  legal  system. 

The  Colorado  decision  of  1985, 
Sierra  versus  Block,  asserted  Federal 
water  claims.  And  that  decision  was 
augmented  by  still  other  decisions  di- 
luting our  States'  positions  and  assum- 
ing greater  Federal  control. 

To  confuse  things  further,  a  court  In 
New  Mexico  has  concluded  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Colorado  decision. 


The  courts  have  placed  a  huge  cloud 
over  water  rights,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty.  As  a  result,  to 
remain  silent  is  to  risk  the  complete 
loss  of  State  control. 

Legislation  that  creates  Federal  wil- 
derness must  expressly  state  that  such 
a  designation  does  not  establish  a  Fed- 
eral water  right.  This  Is  a  matter 
Idaho's  two  Senators  and  I  have 
brought  to  Congress  time  and  time 
again. 

A  failure  to  explicitly  state  the 
intent  of  legislation  on  water  rights 
can  lead  to  the  courts  deciding  what 
water  rights  are  created— it  can  lead  to 
the  creation  of  an  implied  water  right 
for  wilderness. 

As  a  Representative  from  Idaho,  I 
cannot  let  that  happen. 

It  is  my  duty  to  take  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  against  the  Intrusion  of 
the  courts  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a  States  rights  issue.  And. 
together  with  Senator  Jim  McClur*. 
I'U  continue  to  do  so. 

In  Idaho,  water  is  a  matter  of  States 
rights.  It  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be.  We  must  not  allow  the  Federal 
Government  or  courts  to  decide  how  a 
State  manages  its  waters. 

In  addition,  we  should  not  be  creat- 
ing wilderness  areas  before  the  BLM 
makes  its  final  recommendations  con- 
cerning wilderness  study  areas.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  deny  Congress  the  ben- 
efit of  that  organization's  information 
and  guidance. 

Because  the  legislation  before  us 
today  creates  a  Federal  water  right 
and  for  the  aforementioned  reason,  I 
must  oppose  H.R.  2570. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  with  genuine  pleasure  to  support 
this  important  legislation  and  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall]  and  the  Arizona  delega- 
tion for  bringing  it  forward.  It  is  sig- 
nificant legislation,  and  it  has  been 
artfully  crafted.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Chairman  Udall  that  this  legislation 
is  in  its  current  condition.  This  is  the 
man  who  is,  perhaps,  respected  as 
much  or  more  than  anyone  in  the 
Congress  on  environmental  and  wil- 
derness issues,  and  I  commend  him  es- 
pecially for  the  attainment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  a  small  way 
been  involved  in  the  process  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Last  year  I  traveled  to  Arizo- 
na to  assist  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]  at  his  request  to 
help  chair  hearings  in  which  the 
merits  of  protecting  this  land  was  de- 
bated. We  had  more  than  150  wit- 
nesses on  one  day.  The  result  of  this 
equitable  process  is  a  fair  bill  which 
would  designate  1.1  mUlion  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  as 
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wilderness.    It   will    allow   60    million 

acres  to  remain  as  wilderness  study 
areas  and  to  establish  a  national  con- 
servation area  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wilderness  is  precious 
and  limited.  Man  carmot  create  it.  He 
can  only  protect  it  or  destroy  it.  Wil- 
derness cannot  defend  itself;  only  wise 
laws  and  wise  government  can.  What 
we  fail  to  protect  now  will  ultimately 
lose  its  true  character  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  protected 
some  of  our  national  forests  as  wilder- 
ness, but  little  of  our  desert  lands. 
This  act  will  serve  to  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  our  arid  lands  to  preserve  their 
beautiful  and  irreplaceable  scenic 
treasures.  It  will  also  stop  the  destruc- 
ture  of  wildlife  habitat,  rare  plants, 
and  archeological  resources  caused  by 
marginal  economic  exploitation  and 
offroad  vehicles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  studying  the  issues  of  pro- 
tecting wild  desert  lands  as  a  result  of 
my  own  efforts  to  save  5.1  million 
Stcns  of  BLM  lands  in  my  own  State. 
As  we  must  protect  the  portion  of  the 
high  desert  ecosystem  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau  in  Utah,  we  should  also  pro- 
tect some  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  of  Ar- 
izona. This  act  will  serve  that  latter 
goal  very  well. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, people  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  had  the 
foresight  to  create  the  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system.  It  is  time  now  to  im- 
plement that  act  to  protect  the  totally 
natural  character  of  some  of  our  re- 
maining desert  lands,  and  that  is  what 
this  bin  today  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  rise 
in  support  of  the  addition  of  this  im- 
portant wilderness  to  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona or  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  This  is 
a  bill  about  the  future,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  lay  these  lands 
aside  for  future  generations  to  enjoy, 
much  as  we  have  enjoyed  the  wonder- 
ful wilderness  and  lands  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  the  water  rights 
which  are  a  very  important  part  of 
this  bill,  we  are  doing  two  very  critical 
things.  One,  we  are  designating  re- 
served water  rights  to  accompany  this 
wilderness,  which  I  think  is  critical  to 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  as 
we  know  it.  Second,  because  we  have 
very  good  proceedings  for  adjudicating 
water  rights  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
pursuant  to  State  law,  we  are  saying 
that  the  quantification  of  these  wil- 
derness water  rights,  these  reserved 
water  rights,  should  be  in  the  State 
courts  of  Arizona,  and  we  will  be  re- 
questing approval  of  an  amendment 
which  specifically  provides  for  the 
quantification  of  such  rights  in  any 
present  or  future  appropriate  stream 
adjudication  in  the  courts  of  the  State 


of  Arizona  in  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  be  joined  and  which  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  McCar- 
ren  amendment. 

The  point  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
to  ensure  that  the  State  court  pro- 
ceedings in  which  most  of  the  water 
rights  are  currently  being  adjudicated 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  will  be  the 
for\im  in  which  these  water  rights  will 
be  adjudicated  as  well.  Under  the 
McCarran  amendment  generally  there 
is  an  option  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  litigate  reserved  rights  either 
in  Federal  or  State  courts.  We  are  not 
upsetting  that  option  in  any  other 
cases.  We  are  saying  in  this  case  that 
we,  the  Congress,  being  the  people 
who  create  this  water  right,  are  exer- 
cising the  option  of  going  into  the 
State  courts  if  there  are  proceedings 
there  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  or  may  be  joined  as  a  party 
and  which  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  McCar- 
ran amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  believe  this  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
rights  are  adjudicated  vis-a-vis  each 
other,  that  there  will  not  be  duplica- 
tive proceedings.  We  anticipate  that 
there  could  be  a  situation  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  needed  to  go  into 
Federal  court  for  the  protection  of 
water  rights  and  for  some  other 
reason  in  some  other  way  not  to  quan- 
tify the  water  rights,  and  that  right 
would  certainly  continue  to  exist  for 
the  Federal  Government,  but  for  the 
quantification  of  the  rights,  that 
would  be  done  in  the  State  court  pro- 
ceedings under  our  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

With  all  of  those  thoughts  in  mind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  we 
are  all  proud  to  support,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  rise  briefly  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  principle 
of  the  expressed  reservation  of  water 
rights  as  set  forth  in  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  certainly  recog- 
nize the  hard  work  that  has  gone  into 
it,  the  recognition  of  the  problem:  but 
the  concept  of  State  appropriation  of 
water  Is  vital  to  our  arid  Western 
States,  and  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  an  expressed  reservation. 
Even  though  it  does  refer  to  the  State 
appropriation  process  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  volume  question,  I  am 
afraid  that  over  the  years  we  will 
simply  go  to  court  and  say  that  water 
rights  have  been  expressly  reserved 
and  that  in  fact  the  courts  will  then 
set  that  volume  amount. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  my  colleague  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  speak  regarding  H.R.  2570, 
not  because  I  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  problems  of  Arizona,  but  be- 
cause of  the  precedents  in  this  bill 
that  relate  to  developing  and  estab- 
lishing wilderness  in  other  Western 
States.  My  district  involves  territory 
that  will  be  subject  to  the  California 
Wilderness  bill.  You  could  easily  place 
five  Eastern  States  in  my  congression- 
al district  and  yet  a  relatively  smaU 
group  of  people  are  trying  to  decide 
how  much  wilderness  should  be  ac- 
commodated there. 

In  our  case,  the  Congress  felt  the 
issue  was  so  important  that  we  estab- 
lished a  process  whereby  a  public  com- 
mission met  for  several  years  to  hear 
all  the  parties  involved.  We  spent  $8 
million  over  4  years  doing  that.  At  the 
end  of  it,  a  very  few  people  decided  to 
walk  away  from  the  public  process  and 
develop  their  own  desert  wilderness 
bill  behind  closed  doors. 

In  this  case,  at  least  the  delegation 
has  been  negotiating  in  a  prolonged 
and  bipartisan  way. 

I  must  say,  I  do  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  water  language  that  is 
a  part  of  this  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  rather 
pleased  that  this  bill  does  set  three 
positive  precedents  which  should  be 
followed  as  we  fashion  a  California 
bill.  First,  it  returns  950,000  acres  to 
multiple  use. 

Second,  it  allows  for  the  upgrade 
and  expansion  of  utility  corridors. 
Third,  it  recognizes  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act's  preservation  of  grazing 
rights  where  they  do  exist.  These 
precedents  should  be  maintained  and 
held  over,  if  you  will,  as  preconditions 
for  passage  of  the  California  bill. 

Having  said  that,  my  greatest  con- 
cern now  about  this  bill  is  that  an  ac- 
commodation has  not  been  made  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  Arizona  Member 
that  has  75  percent  of  the  land,  and 
that  individual,  of  course,  is  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]. 

Indeed,  items  that  affect  Members' 
individual  districts  dramatically  and 
directly  should  be  settled  to  that 
Member's  satisfaction  before  we  move 
such  bills  out  to  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  express  special 
thanks  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  would  also  like  to 
tell  Chairman  Udall  how  much  I  ap- 


preciate his  having  hearings  in  Arizo- 
na last  year  to  accommodate  us,  and  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Arizona  delegation  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  question  of  wilderness  desig- 
nations. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  2570,  the 
Arizona  Desert  Wilderness  Act.  Almost 
75  percent  of  the  1.1  million  acres  of 
public  lands  being  designated  to  the 
wUdemess  system  by  this  bill  are  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  This  bill  does  not 
represent  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  multiple  use  of  our  public 
resources  and  environmental  concerns. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  I  am  a  strong 
multiple  use  advocate.  Yet  I  recognize 
that  there  are  unique  lands  in  our 
State  which  could  be  added  to  the  wil- 
derness system.  However,  wilderness 
advocates  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  designation  of  1.1  million  acres  of 
BLM  lands  as  wilderness  represents 
the  only  opportunity  to  save  these 
lands,  and  that  the  lands  are  incapable 
of  being  managed  otherwise  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  Wilderness  designa- 
tions may.  in  fact,  remove  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  to  manage  public  re- 
sources in  a  way  which  preserves  and 
enhances  the  land  for  the  future. 

When  we  designate  wilderness  areas, 
we  are  not  just  preserving  those  lands 
for  future  generations,  but  we  are  in 
fact  telling  future  generations  that  we 
do  not  trust  them  to  make  the  right 
decisions  on  how  to  best  use  and 
manage  public  resources. 

We  also  cannot  ignore  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  present.  At  a  time  when 
Arizona's  economy  is  in  need  of  new 
stimulation,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
impose  additional  constraints  on  new 
and  needed  economic  development. 

Specifically,  the  inclusion  of  two 
areas  in  this  bill  illustrate  my  point, 
and  generally,  the  inclusion  of  lands 
which  have  been  determined  to  hold 
moderate  to  high  mineral  potential 
cannot  be  ignored  for  Arizona's  future 
or  the  future  of  this  country.  With 
regard  to  mineral  potentials,  not  all  of 
the  lands  which  have  been  considered 
or  will  be  designated  by  this  biU  have 
been  inventoried  for  mineral  potential. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  today 
in  Arizona,  there  already  exists  more 
than  2  million  acres  in  wilderness, 
there  are  2.5  million  acres  of  National 
Park  lands,  and  another  2.5  million 
acres  of  wildlife  refuges,  effectively 
precluding  mineral  entry  in  7  million 
acres,  not  to  mention  the  multitude  of 
lands  included  in  the  half-dozen  or  so 
military  installations  in  Arizona. 

An  area  upon  which  no  conclusion 
could  be  reached  is  the  57.800  acres  of 
the  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study 
Area.  One  of  the  factors  why  its  status 
could  not  be  resolved,  and  it  will 
remain  classified  as  a  wilderness  study 
area,  is  the  proximity  of  the  new  town- 
site  for  the  town  of  Parker.  The  town 
is  located  in  La  Paz  County,  a  county 


of  4,400  square  miles,  in  which  only 
141,000  acres  is  privately  owned— the 
remainder  being  public  lands,  wildlife 
refuges,  a  military  installation.  State 
lands,  and  Indian  reservation. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  Cactus 
Plains,  and  a  separate  unit  only  by 
virtue  of  a  concrete-lined  portion  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
canal,  is  an  area  called  East  Cactus 
Plains  which  is  being  designated  wil- 
derness. The  quality  of  the  lands  in 
East  Cactus  Plains  have  far  more 
value  as  wilderness  than  those  in 
Cactus  Plains. 

But  aside  from  the  questionable  wil- 
derness values  of  Cactus  Plains,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  area  wlU  see  a  tre- 
mendous growth  of  residential  and 
commercial  development,  including  an 
ain>ort  facility.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  encroachment  of  develop- 
ment win  be  an  adverse  pressure  on 
managing  Cactus  Plain  as  a  wilderness 
area.  The  town  is  currently  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  the  new  townside  offers  the 
opportunity  for  growth  and  economic 
development.  The  potential  of  the  new 
townslte  being  bounded  by  the  reser- 
vation on  the  west  and  a  wilderness 
area  on  the  east  leaves  little  optimism 
for  growth.  The  abUity  of  the  BLM  to 
manage  the  area  as  wilderness  under 
such  encroachment  must  be  consid- 
ered, as  should  the  opportunities  for 
those  who  wiU  be  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity to  use  the  area  for  a  variety  of 
recreation  purposes. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Upper  Burro 
Creek  Wilderness  Area  also  troubles 
me.  Included  in  the  27,390  acre  area 
are  6,400  acres  of  private,  subsurface 
mineral  rights  owned  by  Santa  Fe 
Minerals.  While  Santa  Pe  has  over  the 
last  few  years  negotiated  the  exchange 
of  more  than  140,000  acres  of  subsur- 
face mineral  rights  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  designation  of  8  wilderness 
areas  included  in  this  bUl,  and  the 
Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2571,  the  inclusion  of 
Upper  Burro  Creek  wUl  force  the  com- 
pany to  look  toward  yet  another  ex- 
change rather  than  be  encumbered 
with  the  difficulties  of  developing 
their  holdings  in  a  wilderness  area. 

Further,  Upper  Burro  Creek  is 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  an  existing 
copper  mine,  owned  by  Cj^rus  Miner- 
als. That  mine  contributes  more  than 
620  jobs  and  in  1989,  generated  about 
$2  million  in  tax  revenue  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  area  and  the  State.  The  des- 
ignation of  Upper  Burro  Creek  will  un- 
doubtedly have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  operation  of  the  mine,  and  can 
only  throw  the  future  expansion  of 
the  mining  operation  into  serious 
doubt. 

In  an  overzealous  effort  to  protect 
public  lands  from  human  intrusion,  we 
are  too  often  sacrificing  the  historical 
use  of  lands  by  a  public  which  deserves 
consideration  in  their  use  and  access 


to  public  resources.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ar- 
izona is  the  sixth  largest  State  In  the 
Union— with  more  than  113,000  square 
miles  and  over  72  million  acres.  Yet, 
only  18  percent  of  the  State  is  private- 
ly owned.  Consequently,  every  decision 
we  make  regarding  public  resources  is 
extremely  critical. 

While  we  heard  and  responded  to 
some  of  the  concerns  which  have  been 
expressed  by  those  Arizonans  who  are 
directly  affected  by  the  decisions  In 
this  bill,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  bill 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  Arizona's 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  contents 
and  the  consequences  of  this  bill,  and 
to  vote  no. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
say  in  closing  that  I  and  all  my  col- 
leagues do  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump].  We  recognize  his  concerns.  He 
and  his  staff  worked  just  as  hard  as 
anybody  else  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
cunendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amefica  in  Congress  assembled. 

secnos  i.  short  title. 

TTiis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arizona 
Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990". 

SEC    i.    WILDEKNESS  DESIGN ATIOS  AMD  MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(a)  DESJONATioN.—In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  foUcrwing 
public  lands  are  hereby  designated  as  unl- 
demess  and  therefore,  as  components  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

11)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  23,600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mount  Wilson  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Wilson  Wilderness. 
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(2 J  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, vhich  comprise  approximately  31,070 
acres,  as  generxiUy  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mount  Tipton  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Tipton  Wilderness. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  27.530 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mount  Nutt  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Nutt  Wilderness. 

(4)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County.  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  76.600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Warm  Springs  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Warm  Springs  Wilderness. 

(5)  Certain  laiuis  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  15.900 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Aubrey  Peak  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Aubrey  Peak  Wilderness. 

(6)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  14,630 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness. 

(7)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  and  Yavapai 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 41,600  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Rawhide  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  February  1990,  and  which 
shall  be  knoton  as  the  Rawhide  Mountains 
Wilderness. 

(8)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave.  Yavapai. 
and  La  Paz  Counties.  Arizona,  which  com- 
prise approximately  129.525  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Arrastra 
Mountain  Wilderness"  and  dated  February 
1990,  and  which  shall  be  knoum  as  the  Ar- 
rastra Mountain  Wilderness. 

(9)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizo- 
na, vohich  comprise  approximately  25.287 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
knoum  as  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. 

(10)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  and  Marico- 
pa Counties.  Arizona,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately 22.865  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Harxjuahala 
Mountains  Wilderness"  and  dated  February 
1990.  and  which  shall  be  knoxon  as  the  Har- 
guaJuUa  Mountains  Wilderness. 

(11)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
20,600  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Big  Horn  Mountains  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
knoum  as  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. 

(12)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
30,170  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Hummingbird  Springs  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990,  arid  which  shall  be 
knovm  as  the  Hummingbird  Springs  Wilder- 
ness. 

(13)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz,  Yuma,  and 
Maricopa  Counties,  Arizona,  which  com- 
prise approximately  94,100  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Eagletail 
Mountairu  Wilderness"  and  dated  February 
1990,  and  which  shall  be  knoum  as  the  Eag- 
letail Mountains  Wilderness. 

(14)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
15,250  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sisrnal  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Signal  Mountains  Wilderness. 


(15)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
61.000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Woolsey  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Woolsey  Peak  Wilderness. 

(161  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
14,500  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sierra  Estrella  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sierra  Estrella  Wilderness. 

117)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  and  Pinal 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 34.400  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Table  Top  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Table  Top  Wilderness. 

(18/  Certain  lands  in  Pima  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  5,080 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Coyote  Mountains  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shaU  6e 
known  as  the  Coyote  Mountains  Wilderness. 

(19)  Certain  lands  in  Pima  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  2,065 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "BaboQuivari  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Baboguivari  Peak  Wilderness. 

(20)  Certain  lands  in  Gila  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  9,201 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Needle's  Eye  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  knovm  as 
the  Needle's  Eye  Wilderness.  The  right-of- 
way  reserved  by  right-of-way  reservation  A- 
16043  dated  October  20.  1986.  together  with 
the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  thereto,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  Act,  and  the  existing 
fiowerline  utilizing  such  right-of-way  may 
be  operated,  maintained,  and  upgraded,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  reQuirements  to  protect 
wilderness  values. 

(21)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  6,590 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "North  Santa  Teresa  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  North  Santa  Teresa  Wilder- 
ness. 

(22)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  10,883 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Fishhooks  Wilderness"  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Fishhooks  Wilderness. 

(23)  Certain  lands  in  Cochise  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  11.998 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Dos  Cabezas  Mountains  Wilderness" 
and  dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Dos  Cabezas  Mountains  Wil- 
derness. 

(24)  Certain  lands  in  Graham  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  6,600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Redfield  Canyon  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
knovm  as  the  Redfield  Canyon  Wilderness. 

(25)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  18.805 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. 

(26)  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  15,755 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Swansea  Wilderness"  and  dated  Febru- 
ary 1990.  and  which  shall  be  knoum  as  the 
Swansea  Wilderness. 

(271  Certain  lands  in  La  Paz  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  29,095 


acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Trigo  Mountain  WHdewiess"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
knoum  as  the  Trigo  Mountain  Wilderness. 

(28)  Certain  lands  in  Yuma  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  8,855 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Muggins  Mountain  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
knoum  as  the  Muggins  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. 

(29)  Certain  lands  in  Yavapai  and  Mari- 
copa Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately 9,200  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Hells  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  February  1990,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hells  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness. 

(30)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
63,600  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "North  Maricopa  Mountains  Wil- 
derness" and  dated  February  1990,  and 
which  shall  be  knovm  as  the  North  Maricopa 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(31)  Certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County. 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately 
72,004  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  Maricopa  Mountains  Wil- 
derness" and  dated  February  1990,  and 
which  shall  be  knoum  as  the  South  Maricopa 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(32)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  38,400 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Wabayuma  Peak  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Wabayuma  Peak  Wilderness. 

(33)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  27,390 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Upper  Burro  Creek  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
knovm  as  the  Upper  Burro  Creek  Wilder- 
ness. 

(34)  Certain  lands  in  Yavapai  County,  Ar- 
izona, which  comprise  approximately  11,840 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Hassayampa  River  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness" and  dated  February  1990,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hassayampa  River 
Canyon  Wilderness. 

(35)  Certain  lands  in  Pinal  County.  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  5,800 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "White  Canyon  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  White  Canyon  Wilderness. 

(36)  Certain  lands  in  Mohave  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  8,700 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Tres  Alamos  Wilderness"  and  dated 
February  1990,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Tres  Alamos  Wilderness. 

(37)  Certain  lands  in  Cochise  County,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  approximately  19,650 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Peloncillo  Mountains  Wilderness"  and 
dated  February  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
knoion  as  the  Peloncillo  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. 

(38)  Certain  lands  in  Yuma  County,  Arizo- 
na, which  comprise  approximately  21,860 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "New  Water  Mountains  Wilderness" 
arid  dated  February  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  New  Water  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. 

(39)  Certain  lands  in  Gila  and  Graham 
Counties,  Arizona,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately 12,711  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Aravaipa  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions" and  dated  February  1990.  and  which 
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shall  be  added  to  and  managed  as  part  of 
Aravaipa  Wilderness. 

(b)  MAMAOEME/fT.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shaU  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  (or  any  similar  reference)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(c)  Map  and  Lbqal  Description.— As  soon 
as  practicable  after  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription of  each  vyildemess  area  designated 
under  this  section  urith  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate.  Such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act, 
except  that  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  legal  description 
and  map  may  be  made.  Such  map  and  legal 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Land  Management  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  No  Buffer  Zones.— The  Congress  does 
not  intend  for  designation  of  loildemess 
area  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  lead  to  the 
creation  of  protective  perimeters  or  buffer 
zones  around  any  such  vnldemess  area.  The 
fact  that  nonwUdemess  activities  or  uses 
can  be  seen  or  heard  from  areas  unthin  a 
wilderness  shall  not  of  itself,  preclude  such 
actitrities  or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
wilderness  area. 

(e)  Fish  and  Wildufe.—As  provided  in 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  4(d)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  with  respect  to  wildlife  and 
fish  on  the  public  lands  located  in  that 
State. 

(f)  Livestock.— (1)  Grazing  of  livestock  in 
wilderness  areas  designated  by  this  Act 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  vnth  section  4(d)(4)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  and  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
Appendix  A  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  accompa- 
ny H.R.  2570  of  the  One  Hundred  First  Con- 
gress (H.  Rept  101-405). 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review  all 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  regarding  live- 
stock grazing  in  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Wilderness  areas  in  Arizona  in  order 
to  insure  that  such  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  fuUy  conform  with  and  imple- 
ment the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  graz- 
ing in  such  areas,  as  such  intent  is  expressed 
in  this  Act 

(g)  Water.— With  respect  to  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act,  Congress 
hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  rights  shall  be 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  file  a  claim  for  the 
quantification  of  such  rights  in  an  appro- 
priate stream  adjudication,  and  shall  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  protect  such  rights  tn 
such  an  adjudication.  The  Federal  water 
rights  reserved  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  water  rights  which  may  have 
been  previously  reserved  or  obtained  by  the 


United  States  for  other  than  vnldemess  pur- 
poses. 

(h)  Wildlife  MAMAOEitENT.—In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  management  activities  to  main- 
tain or  restore  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
and  the  habitats  to  support  such  popula- 
tioTis  may  be  carried  out  uHthin  wilderness 
areas,  where  consistent  with  relevant  wilder- 
ness management  plans,  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  policies  and  guidelines  such  <u 
those  set  forth  in  appendix  B  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  accompany  H.R.  2570  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  (H.  Rept  101-      ). 

SBC.  i.  congressional  nNDING. 

Excepting  for  the  Baker  Canyon  area  (AZ- 
040-070).  and  the  approximately  57.800 
acres  of  public  land  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Cactus  Plain  Wilderness 
Study  Area"  dated  February,  1990.  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  and  directs  that  all  public 
lands  in  Arizona,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act  or  previous  Acts  of  Congress,  have 
been  adequately  studied  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation pursuant  to  section  603  of  such  Act 
and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  requirement 
of  section  603(c)  of  such  Act  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  vnldemess  study  areas 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  impair  the  suit- 
ability of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wil- 
derness. 

SEC.  4.  GILA  BOX  RIPARIAN  NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION AREA. 

(a)  PVRPOSES.—In  order  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect arid  enhance  the  riparian  and  associat- 
ed areas  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  the 
aquatic,  vnldlife.  archeological,  paleontolog- 
ical  scientific,  cultural,  recreational,  educa- 
tional scenic,  and  other  resources  and 
values  of  such  areas,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  (jHla  Box  Riparian  National  Con- 
servation Area  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "conservation  area"). 

(b)  Areas  Included.— The  conservation 
area  shall  consist  of  the  public  lands  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Gila  Box 
Riparian  National  Conservation  Area" 
dated  February  1990,  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 20.900  acres. 

(c)  Map.— As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  map  and 
legal  description  of  the  conservation  area 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate.  Such  Ttiap  shaU  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  section. 
Copies  of  such  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
appropriate  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  Arizona. 

(d)  Manaoement  of  Conservation  Area.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the  conserva- 
tion area  in  a  manner  that  conserves,  pro- 
tects, and  enhances  its  resources  and  values 
(including  the  resources  and  values  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)),  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  and  other  applicable  law,  including 
this  section 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  only  such 
uses  of  the  conservation  area  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  una  further  the  purposes  for 
which  the  conservation  area  is  established. 
Except  where  needed  for  administrative  pur- 
poses or  to  respond  to  an  emergency,  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  in  the  conservation  area 


shall  be  permitted  only  on  roads  specifically 
designated  for  such  use  as  part  of  the  man- 
agement plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Withdrawal  and  Water.— (1)  Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  all  Federal  lands 
within  the  conservation  area  are  hereby 
xcithdravm  from  all  forms  of  entry,  appro- 
priation, or  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws;  from  location,  entry,  and  patent  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws;  and  from 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  and  geothermal  leasing,  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

(2)  Congress  hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  (as 
specified  in  subsection  (a))  for  which  the 
conservation  area  is  established.  The  priori- 
ty date  of  this  reserved  right  shall  be  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secretary 
shall  file  a  claim  for  the  quantification  of 
this  right  in  an  appropriate  stream  adjudi- 
cation, and  shall  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
protect  such  right  in  such  adjudication  The 
Federal  water  right  reserved  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
water  rights  reserved  or  obtained  by  the 
United  States. 

(f)  Manaoement  Plan.— 11)  No  later  than 
tvDO  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  long-term  management 
of  the  conservation  area  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  the  conservation 
area  is  established.  The  management  plan 
shall  be  developed  with  fuU  public  participa- 
tion and  shall  include  provisions  designed 
to  assure  protection  of  the  resources  and 
values  (including  the  resources  and  values 
specified  in  subsection  (a))  of  the  conserva- 
tion area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "management  plan"  means  the 
plan  developed  under  this  subsection 

(2)  The  management  plan  shall  include  a 
discussion  of  the  desirability  of  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  conservation  area  of  additional 
lands,  including  the  lands  not  in  Federal 
ownership  that  are  contiguous  to  the  bound- 
ary of  the  conservation  area  (as  depicted  on 
the  map  referenced  in  subsection  (b)  or  as 
hereafter  adjusted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g))  and  within  the  area  extending  two  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  centerline  of  Eagle 
Creek  from  the  point  where  Eagle  Creek 
crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Apache 
National  Forest  to  the  confluence  of  Eagle 
Creek  with  the  Gila  River  (this  area  is  liere- 
after  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  "Eagle 
Creek  riparian  area"). 

(3)  In  order  to  better  implement  the  man- 
agement plan,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
cooi>erative  agreements  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  pursuant  to  section 
307(b)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976. 

(4)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  management 
plan,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  appropri- 
ate research,  including  research  concerning 
the  environmental  biological  hydrological 
cultural  and  other  characteristics,  re- 
sources, and  values  of  the  conservation  are<i, 
pursuant  to  section  307(a)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(g)  Acquisition  and  Boundary  Adjust- 
MENTS.—d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  non-Federal  lands  or  interests  there- 
in within  the  boundaries  of  the  conservation 
system  unit  or  vnthin  the  Eagle  Creek  ripar- 
ian area. 

(2)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust 
the  iMundaries  of  the  conservation  area  so 
as  to  incorporate  within  the  conservation 
area  any  lands  or  interests  tcithin  the  Eagle 
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Creek  riparian  area  that  may  be  acquired 
ajter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as 
well  <u  public  lands  within  that  portion  of 
the  Eagle  Creek  riparian  area  loest  of  the 
centertine  of  Eagle  Creek  that  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate  in  order  to  property 
manage  such  acquired  lands  as  part  of  the 
conservation  area.  Any  lands  or  interests  so 
incorporated  shall  be  managed  as  part  of  the 
conservation  area. 

(3)  No  lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by 
the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  political  subdi- 
tnsion  of  such  State  shall  be  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  Uiis  subsection  except  through  dona- 
tion or  exchange,  and  no  lands  or  interests 
within  the  conservation  area  or  the  Eagle 
Creek  riparian  area  shall  be  acquired  from 
any  other  party  or  entity  except  by  dona- 
tion, exchange,  or  purchase  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  such  lands  or  interests. 

(h)  No  BurrsR  Zones,  and  so  Forth.— The 
Congress  does  not  intend  for  the  establish- 
ntent  of  the  conservation  area  to  lead  to  the 
creation  of  protective  perimeters  or  buffer 
zones  around  the  coTiservation  area.  The 
fact  that  there  may  be  activities  or  uses  on 
lands  outside  the  conservation  area  not  per- 
mitted in  the  conservation  area  shall  not 
preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  conservation  area  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  other  applicable  law. 

(it  Advisory  Committee.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  advisory  committee  to 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  and  implementation  of  the 
management  plan.  Such  advisory  committee 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary.  One  member  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  nominatiOTis  supplied  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Arizona  and  one  member  each  shall 
be  appointed  from  nominations  supplied  by 
the  supervisors  of  Graham  and  Greenlee 
Counties,  respectively.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers shall  be  persons  with  recognized  back- 
grounds in  wildlife  conservation,  riparian 
ecology,  archeology,  paleontology,  or  other 
disciplines  directly  related  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  conservation  area  is  estab- 
lished. 

fj>  RXPORT.—No  later  than  five  years  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at 
least  each  ten  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  the 
implementation  of  this  section,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  resources  and  values  of  the  con- 
servation area,  and  the  progress  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  achieving  the  purposes  for  which  the 
conservation  area  is  established 

tk)  ENTORCEMEifT.-Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  accordance  urith  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
of  1984  118  U.S.C.  3572 J  or  to  imprisonment 
for  at  least  six  months  ttut  no  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

(V  AvTHORtZATiON.— There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  suttu  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
tiont  of  this  section. 

AMKNSMKIfTS  OPrKRXD  BT  MR.  VEITTO 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
series  of  technical  amendments,  which 
have  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vnrro: 
Pace    2,    line    22.    change    "76,600"     to 
"90,600-. 

Page  3.  line  11.  change  "Yavapai"  to  "La 
Paz". 


Page    3.    line     19.    change       129.525"    to 

126,760". 

Page  4.  line  24.  change  "94.100"  to 
89.000". 

Page  9.  line  2.  change  "72,004"  to  "60.800". 

Page  9.  line  12,  change  "Mohave"  to  "Ya- 
vapai". 

Page  10.  line  3,  change  "Mohave"  to  "Ya- 
vapai". 

f^ge  10,  line  14,  change  "Yuma"  to  "La 
Paz". 

Page  10,  line  15,  change  "21.860"  to 
21,680". 

Page  13.  line  21,  change  "H.  Rept.  101-" 
insert  '^OS". 

Page   13,  line  22.  change     conciuessional 

fINDING."  to  "AREAS  RELEASES.". 

Page    16.    line    18.   change    "reserved"    to 

which  may  have  been  previously  reserved". 

Page  19,  line  1,  strike  ",  and  so  forth". 

Page  19,  line  5.  change  "not"  to  "that 
would  not  be". 

Page  19,  line  7,  after  "activities  or  uses" 
insert    on  such  lands". 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  simply  technical  amendments  in 
nature.  As  I  said,  they  have  already 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  They 
correct  some  typographical  errors  in 
the  committee  substitute,  revise  some 
section  headings,  revise  acreages  to  re- 
flect the  recalculations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
make  similar  technical  changes.  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  them  and  I 
urge  their  adoption. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  minority, 
if  he  wishes,  for  concurrence  in  my 
technical  amendments. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reviewed  the 
technical  amendments.  We  agree  with 
them,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
them. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  MR.  KOLBE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe:  Page 
6.  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following:  'The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  shall  adminis- 
ter that  portion  of  the  Black  Rock  Wash 
Road  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation  so  as  to 
allow  reasonable  use  of  the  road  for  private 
and  administrative  purtx)ses  and  may 
permit  limited  public  use  of  such  road  for 
the  purpose  of  access  to  the  public  lands 
outside  the  reservation  boundary.". 
Page  13,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 
(i)  Amendment.— Section  101(a)(23)  of  the 
Arizona  Wilderness  Act  of  1984  (98  Stat 
1487)  is  amended  by  striking  "the  govern 
mental  agency  having  Jurisdictional  author 
ity  may  authorize  limited  access  to  the  area, 
for  private  and  administrative  purposes, 
from  U.S.  Route  70  along  Black  Rock  Wash 
to  the  vicinity  of  Black  Rock;". 

Mr.  KOLBE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify 
rights  and  uses  along  a  road  which 
passes  through  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Reservation  on  its  way  from  U.S. 
Route  70  to  several  ranches  and  the 
North  Santa  Theresa  Wilderness  Area. 
This  amendment  should  resolve  long- 
standing questions  which  have  put  the 
private  landowners,  the  tribe  and  the 
land  management  agencies  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  potential  conflict. 

This  amendment  clarifies  that  the 
administration  of  the  road  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, working  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  ensures  that  deci- 
sions will  be  made  with  utmost  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe,  as  well  as  the  ranchers 
who  live  between  the  reservation  and 
the  wilderness,  and  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  and  public  visitors. 

There  is  some  question  extant  about 
whether  the  Black  Rock  Wash  Road, 
where  it  passes  through  the  reserva- 
tion, is  a  tribal  road  or  a  public  road. 
This  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
answer  that  question.  Elmotions  run 
too  high,  and  the  stakes  are  too  great 
for  that  kind  of  confrontation  to  be 
joined  here.  Rather,  within  that  un- 
certainty, this  {imendment  endeavors 
to  establish  a  structure  and  a  process 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  con- 
cerned parties. 

The  San  Carlos  Apaches  have  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  the  possibility 
that  increased  public  access  along  the 
Black  Rock  Wash  Road  could  lead  to 
increased  vandalization,  looting  of  cul- 
tural resources,  or  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities. They  assert  that  their  law  en- 
forcement capabilities  in  this  remote 
area  require  the  implementation  of  a 
permit  system  so  that  they  can  keep 


tabs  on  those  who  enter  their  reserva- 
tion. 

This  system  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  private  landowners  whose  only 
access  to  their  land  Is  through  the  res- 
ervation. At  this  time,  these  families 
are  not  required  to  obtain  permits. 
Based  on  recognition,  the  tribal  au- 
thorities allow  these  non-Indian  fami- 
lies to  proceed  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  grazing  allotments.  Those  that 
are  not  recognized  are  stopped. 

However,  this  is  a  haphazard  system 
which  creates  tensions  and  uncertain- 
ties. I  intend  to  convene  a  meeting 
with  the  tribal  chairman  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apaches,  and  to  include  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  private  land- 
owners, to  see  if  this  system  can  be  re- 
fined and  coordinated. 

Many  members  of  the  public  will  no 
doubt  want  to  visit  the  new  North 
Santa  Theresa  Wilderness,  and  the  ad- 
jacent Santa  Theresa  Wilderness  des- 
ignated in  the  1984  Arizona  RARE  II 
Act.  Such  visits  should  not  be  denied, 
but  they  can  be  managed  through  a 
permit  system  that  is  flexible  and  ac- 
cessible. Such  a  permit  system  will 
serve  to  protect  both  the  San  Carlos 
Apache's  and  the  ranchers  in  the  area. 

This  permit  system  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ranchers  themselves. 
They  have  the  right  to  all  reasonable 
access  they  may  desire  so  they  can 
carry  out  their  daily  activities.  Work- 
ing together  with  the  tribe,  they  can 
ensure  that  problems  along  the  road 
are  reported  and  repaired.  The  poten- 
tial for  mutual  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance between  the  tribe  and  the  rsuich- 
ers  is  great. 

If  the  designation  of  wilderness  is  re- 
sponsible for  increased  traffic  along 
Black  Rock  Wash  Road,  I  am  prepared 
to  advocate  increased  appropriations 
for  the  San  Carlos  Apaches  for  both 
law  enforcement  and  maintenance. 
Funds  for  these  activities  are  author- 
ized under  the  Snyder  Act,  and  not  by 
the  Arizona  Desert  Wilderness  Act  of 
1990. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  make  the  desig- 
nation of  the  North  Santa  Theresa 
Wilderness  a  constructive  vehicle  for 
resolving  longstanding  frictions.  I  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  House  member- 
ship In  this  effort  so  that  the  rights  of 
the  tribe,  the  private  inholders,  the 
land  management  agencies  and  the 
public  will  be  clear. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  I  want  to 
rise  in  support, 

I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall],  on  this  amendment.  Obviously 
the  amendments  en  bloc  repeal  a  sec- 
tion of  the  law  that  was  written  in  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1984,  and  it  further 
goes  on  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide,  and  to  try  to  re- 


solve these  access  problem  for  private 
Inholders,  for  public  land  management 
purposes,  and  for  some  public  use  with 
regard  to  access  to  the  wilderness. 

This  amendment,  we  think.  Is  neces- 
sary and  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
place  In  the  biU  so  that  we  can  resolve 
this  particular  issue  in  Arizona. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  as  the  administrative  proce- 
dure emanates  from  this  legislative  di- 
rection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  RHODES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes:  Page 
13,  strike  lines  1  through  11  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(g)  Water.— (1)  With  respect  to  each  wil- 
derness area  designated  by  this  Act.  Con- 
gress hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  priority  date  of  such  reserved  rights 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
reserved  by  paragraph  (1).  including  the 
filing  by  the  Secretary  of  a  claim  for  the 
quantification  of  such  rights  in  any  present 
or  future  appropriate  stream  adjudication 
in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  Joined 
and  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  McCarran  Amendment.  43  U.S.C.  666. ' 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  a  relinquishment  or  reduction  of  any 
water  rights  reserved  or  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  in  the  State  of  Arizona  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

"(4)  The  federal  water  rights  reserved  by 
this  Act  are  specific  to  the  wilderness  areas 
and  national  conservation  area  located  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  designated  by  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  related  to  reserved  fed- 
eral water  rights  shaU  be  construed  as  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  with  regard  to  any 
future  designations,  nor  shall  it  constitute 
an  interpretation  of  any  other  Act  or  any 
designation  made  pursuant  thereto."  Page 
16,  strike  lines  10  through  19  in  their  entire- 
ty and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  Congress  hereby  reserves  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  pun>oses 
(as  specified  in  subsection  (a))  for  which  the 
conservation  area  is  established.  The  priori- 
ty date  of  this  reserved  right  shall  be  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  right 
reserved  by  this  paragraph,  including  the 
filing  by  the  Secretary  of  a  claim  for  the 
quantification  of  such  right  in  any  present 
or  future  appropriate  stream  adjudication 
In  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  joined 
and  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  McCarran  Amendment,  43  U.S.C.  666." 


Mr.  RHODES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  for  the  record  that  this  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl], 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kolbe],  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Vewto). 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks 
during  general  debate,  this  issue  con- 
cerning water  rights  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  water  rights  has  been  the  most 
difficult  for  us  to  resolve  during  our 
negotiations  on  the  bill.  There  has 
been  honest  disagreement  on  both 
sides  as  to  just  exactly  how  this  issue 
should  be  addressed.  Again,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  the  question  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Federal  reserve  water 
right.  That  has  always  been  in  the  bill. 
It  has  always  been  agreed  to  by  all 
parties  to  this  debate.  That  is  not  the 
issue. 

The  issue  is  how,  where,  and  when 
should  that  right  be  quantified  and 
adjudicated.  Our  concern  has  been  the 
forum  in  which  those  rights  should  be 
determined.  It  has  been  our  concern 
that  they  be  done  in  Arizona,  that 
they  be  adjudicated  in  the  Arizona 
courts  under  the  Arizona  system. 

This  amendment,  which  is  now 
agreed  to  by  aU  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  debate,  speaks  to  those 
concerns  raised  by  those  of  us  from 
Arizona  worried  about  this  particular 
issue,  and  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kyl],  for  the  work  he  put  in 
on  helping  us  to  be  able  to  come  to  clo- 
sure on  this  issue. 

The  amendment  makes  specific  ref- 
erence to  our  intention  that  these  re- 
serve water  rights  should  be  quanti- 
fied and  adjudicated  in  the  courts  of 
the  State.  The  amendment  resolves 
the  conflict  between  existing  bill  lan- 
guage and  existing  report  language  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  wilderness 
water  right. 

I  need  to  elaborate  on  that  briefly. 
These  wilderness  water  rights  will  not 
necessarily  be  greater  than  any  exist- 
ing Federal  water  rights  which  the 
United  States  may  have  acquired  for 
any  other  purposes.  That  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  State  quantification 
process,  and  in  any  case,  no  existing 
Federal  water  rights  are  intended  to 
be  relinquished  or  diminished  in  any 
way  under  this  amendment. 

This  language  was  supported  by  the 
State  of  Arizona,  specifically  by  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. 
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Finally,  the  amendment  asserts  that 
the  water  langiiage  applies  to  this  bill. 
the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment WUdemess  bill,  and  not  to  any 
past  or  future  wilderness  bills  in  any 
other  State.  It  Is  our  firm  belief  that 
these  issues  related  to  water  should  be 
resolved  on  a  State-by-State  basis  as 
each  State's  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
wilderness  bills  are  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  consideration. 
We  have  no  intention,  no  intention, 
that  the  solution  to  this  problem  that 
we  have  found  for  our  State  should  be 
imposed  upon  any  other  State.  We  be- 
lieve the  compromise  addresses  our 
concerns  for  Arizona. 

As  I  have  just  said,  we  do  not  expect 
that  they  will  address  or  resolve  con- 
cerns in  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ventq]. 
in  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  these 
amendments  and  certain  portions  of 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  understand- 
ing that  in  order  to  quantify  the  Fed- 
eral reserved  water  rights  being  cre- 
ated, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  file  a  claim  in  an  appropriate 
stream  adjudication  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  Arizona? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  The  McCarran  amend- 
ment allows  the  United  States  to  be 
joined  as  a  defendant  in  a  general 
stream  adjudication  in  State  courts.  It 
is  my  expectation  that  when  the 
United  States  is  so  joined,  that  the 
Secretary  will  participate  under  the 
McCarran  amendment  to  adjudicate 
the  Federal  reserve  water  rights  cre- 
ated by  H.R.  2570  in  the  Arizona  State 
court  system. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Although  the  Secre- 
tary retains  the  right  to  file  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  not  joined,  would 
the  amended  bill  require  that  he  file 
there? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No.  The  amendments 
do  not  amend  the  McCarran  amend- 
ment, so  neither  the  State  court 
option  nor  the  Federal  court  option 
would  be  mandated.  However,  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  reserve  rights 
being  created  for  wilderness  areas  in 
Arizona,  we  expect  that  the  Secretary 
act  to  quantify  such  rights  through 
the  State  system,  when  afforded  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  do  so  con- 
sistent with  the  McCarran  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  a  filing  by  the  Secretary  in 
Federal  district  court  with  respect  to 
the  Gila  or  Little  Colorado  River  sys- 
tems? 


Mr.  VENTO.  We  have  been  informed 
that  the  pending  State  adjudications 
of  the  Gila  and  Little  Colorado  River 
systems  presumably  may  serve  as  the 
appropriate  forum  for  quantification 
of  the  rights  reserved  by  the  bill  relat- 
ed to  those  systems.  Further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  if  the  Secretary 
were  to  file  for  claims  on  those  sys- 
tems in  the  Federal  district  court,  the 
proceedings  would  probably  be  re- 
moved to  State  court. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Does  the  gentleman 
or  the  committee  anticipate  a  filing  by 
the  Secretary  in  Federal  district  court 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  reserved 
rights  being  created  on  the  Bill  Wil- 
liams River? 

Mr.  VENTO.  No  State  adjudication 
is  currently  pending  for  the  Bill  Wil- 
liams. The  committee  does  not  intend 
to  prompt  a  premature  adjudication 
on  the  Bill  Williams,  as  was  noted  in 
the  committee's  report.  Based  on  what 
we  know  now.  we  do  expect  that  the 
Secretary  would  more  than  likely  file 
for  quantification  of  rights  in  a  future 
Bill  Williams  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Arizona  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemEin  for  his  participa- 
tion. I  would  remind  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  the  House  that  this 
has  been  a  hard  fought  amendment. 
We  are  pleased  to  be  joined  in  it  by 
our  colleagues.  I  would  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  Before  we  wind  up  tonight,  I 
want  to  respond  to  the  compliments 
that  have  been  showered  upon  me.  I 
want  to  return  the  compliments,  espe- 
cially to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes].  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  almost  an  instant 
leader  since  he  came  to  the  committee. 
He  is  responsible,  long  suffering,  inno- 
vative, and  just  a  genuine  good  legisla- 
tor. 

The  gentleman  could  have  ducked 
the  issue.  He  could  have  sabotaged 
what  was  going  on  here  at  several 
points.  But,  working  with  the  gentle- 
men from  Arizona,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  and  Mr.  Kyl,  they  have  a  lot 
to  he  proud  of.  I  think  Arizona  in  look- 
ing back  will  have  to  say  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  hours  of  our  congressional 
delegation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  join  in  the  colloquy,  which  has 
accurately  stated  my  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing on  this  very  important  matter.  The  issue  of 
Federal  reserved  water  rights  for  wilderness 
areas  created  by  this  act  is  without  doubt 
among  the  most  hotly  contested  arxJ  complex 
of  ttie  many  issues  we  have  faced  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  there  have 
been  very  detailed  discussions  tietween 
myself,  my  colleagues  in  the  Arizona  delega- 


tion and  the  relevant  subcommittee  chairmen. 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of 
those  discussions,  which  led  directly  to  the 
agreement  now  tiefore  us.  I  tielieve  this 
amendment  is  an  important  and  appropriate 
clarification  of  the  language  previously  agreed 
to  by  the  Interior  Committee. 

Those  concerned  that  the  water  rights  re- 
served by  H.R.  2570  be  adjudicated  and 
quantified  In  Arizona  State  courts  under  Arizo- 
na water  law  can  expect  that  they  will  be.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  left  the  McCarran 
amendment  fully  intact  and  protected  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  defend  its  rights  in 
appropriate  court  proceedings. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  entirely  with  the 
colloquy  that  has  just  been  entered  into  re- 
garding the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  say  that  I  share  their  interpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Vento 
for  the  diligent  and  patient  work  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  important  work  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments  en  bloc  and  have 
joined  as  an  author  of  it  myself  with 
Chairman  Udall.  These  amendments 
would  revise  the  language  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  reservation  of  water 
rights.  The  first  amendment  would 
apply  to  the  water  rights  reserved 
with  respect  to  the  39  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  the  bill,  and  also  would 
state  that  nothing  in  the  bill  should  be 
construed  as  a  relinquishment  of  any 
other  Federal  water  rights  in  Arizona. 

The  second  amendment  is  similar, 
but  relates  specifically  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  a  water  right  related  to  the 
Gila  Box  Riparian  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  that  would  be  established  by 
section  4  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  all  other  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
water  rights  that  would  be  reserved  by 
the  bill.  One  of  those  steps  would  be 
the  filing  of  claims  for  the  quantifica- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  water  reserved 
by  the  bill,  in  any  present  or  future 
appropriate  stream  adjudication  in  the 
Arizona  courts  in  which  the  United 
States  is  joined  under  the  McCarran 
amendment,  and  which  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  that  provision  of  ex- 
isting law. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect 
would  happen  in  any  event,  whether 
or  not  this  language  is  included  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  the  committee  has  been 
told  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
streams  in  Arizona  are  already  the 
subject  of  State  adjudications,  and 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  the  water 
rights  reserved  by  the  bill  will  be 
added  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in 
those  proceedings.  And,  for  the  major 


river  system  not  now  in  adjudication, 
the  Bill  Williams  River,  the  major  con- 
cern of  the  State,  as  explained  to  us,  is 
that  adjudication  not  occur  too  soon. 
Neither  the  bill  as  reported  nor  these 
amendments  would  require  that.  This 
is  explained  in  detail  in  the  commit- 
tee's report,  and  that  discussion  will 
remain  applicable  after  adoption  of 
the  amendments. 

Still,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendments  because  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  include  their  explicit  refer- 
ence to  State  stream  adjudications. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendments 
would  leave  intact  the  existing  law  and 
practice  in  this  area,  specifically  the 
McCarran  amendment,  which  provides 
the  basis  for  concurrent  Federal  and 
State  court  jurisdiction  over  adjudica- 
tion of  Federal  water  rights.  This  is  a 
most  important  point,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  this  existing  law  is 
sound  and  works  well,  not  only  in  Ari- 
zona but  in  other  States  as  well. 

The  existing  law  is  not  "broken," 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  Congress  should 
not  be  "fixing"  it  in  the  context  of 
this  bUl. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  amendments 
that  disclaim  any  intent  to  relinquish 
any  existing  Federal  water  rights,  that 
is  really  only  a  rewording  of  what  is 
now  in  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
as  it  stands  means  and  accomplishes 
the  same  thing,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  and 
others  have  raised  questions  about  it, 
and  prefer  the  rewording  included  in 
the  amendments.  I  believe  that  the 
effect  is  exactly  the  same,  aoid  so  I 
support  the  rewordings. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sununarize, 
these  amendments  would  leave  exist- 
ing law,  including  the  McCarran 
amendment  intact.  They  would  not 
change  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts.  They  would  not  reduce  the 
procedural  options  now  available  to  of- 
ficials of  the  national  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
or  to  enforce  or  implement  such  Fed- 
eral laws  as  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  They  would  not  require  quantifi- 
cation in  State  courts.  However,  they 
would  accurately  reflect  a  congression- 
al expectation  that  these  the  Federal 
reserved  water  rights  will  presumably 
be  quantified  in  the  State  courts  of  Ar- 
izona In  adjudications  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  joined  under 
the  provisions  of  the  McCarran 
amendment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc  maintain  the  same  care- 
ful, sound  balance  between  Federal 
and  State  judicial  jursidiction  and  pro- 
cedures as  reflected  in  the  McCarran 
amendment  and  other  existing  law 
and  practice. 

The  amendments  deserve  the  strong 
approval  of  the  House  and  I  urge  their 
adoption. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  the  bUl? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2570),  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  public  lands  as  wil- 
derness in  the  State  of  Arizona,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  338,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  356,  nays 
45,  not  voting  30.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  18] 
YEAS— 356 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

AJrher 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Baker 

Balletiffer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevU] 

BUbray 


BUirakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brook£ 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Cardln 


Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Condlt 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CosteUo 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DePaslo 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DLxon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Eipy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Pelghan 

Pish 

Flake 

Flippo 

FoglletU 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gaydos 

Ciejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (H.) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kyl 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

lAughUn 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinskl 

UvlngBton 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  iNY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^rali 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMiUan(NC) 

McMiUen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler(CA) 

MUler(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UTi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Permy 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Tlahall 

Range  1 

Ravenel 

Ray 


Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlchardaon 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sangmelster 

SariMllus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Roben 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Trailer 
DdaU 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Viadosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Whltten 
WUllams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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NAYS— 45 


Armey 

Hammerschmldt  Shuster 

Barton 

Hancock 

Skeen 

Hansen 

Skelton 

Burton 

Merger 

Smith,  Denny 

CampbeU  (CO 

)     Hunter 

(OR( 

Coble 

LeatlKTXi 

Smith.  Robert 

Com  best 

Lewis  (CAi 

(OR) 

Cr»l« 

Stalllngs 

Cr»ne 

McCandless 

Stenholm 

Dannemeyer 

Montgomery 

Stump 

DeLay 

NIelson 

SundquUt 

Dom&n  (CA) 

Roberts 

Thomas  (CAi 

Eraeraon 

Robinson 

Thomas  (WYi 

Ptelda 

Rogers 

Vucanovlch 

Oeku 

Schaefer 

Whlttaker 

Hall  (TX) 

Shumway 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Andrews 

Gallo 

McCrery 

Anthony 

Gray 

Michel 

AuColn 

Houghton 

Nelson 

Byron 

Hyde 

Parris 

Dellunu 

Kolter 

Smith  iFL) 

Derrick 

Levine(CA) 

Solarz 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Washington 

Fazio 

Lowery  (CAi 

Wheat 

PDrd(MI) 

Man  ton 

Wolpe 

Pord  (TN) 

Martin  (ID 

Yates 

D  1433 

Messrs.  STANGELAND.  GAL- 
LEGLY,  MORRISON  of  Washington, 
YOUNG  of  Alaska,  and  WAXMAN. 
changed  their  vote  from  'nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN 
GROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  2570,  ARI- 
ZONA DESERT  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1990 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  technical,  con- 
forming and  grammatical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  H.R.  2570,  Ari- 
zona Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  Include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.   2570,  the  bill  just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Flofida.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye "  on 
rollcall  No.  18. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  House  has  finished  its  business 
for  the  day.  There  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  on  tomorrow,  March  1. 
The  House  will  not  be  In  session  on 
Friday.  March  2. 

On  Monday,  March  5,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon,  but  again,  no  legislative 
business.  Tuesday.  March  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  six  bills 
under  suspension,  first. 

H.R.  4077.  regarding  Farmers  Home 
Administration  delinquent  loans  and 
inventory. 

H.R.  4099,  to  suspend  section  332  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  for  the  1991  crop  of  wheat. 

H.R.  1159,  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  the 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  His- 
toric Trail. 

H.R.  1109,  California  National  His- 
toric Trail  and  Pony  Express  National 
Trail. 

H.R.  1243,  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  establish  three  Centers  for 
Metal  Casting  Competitiveness  Re- 
search. 

H.  Res.  17.  to  provide  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  1396,  with  an 
amendment. 

On  Wednesday,  March  7,  and  Thurs- 
day. March  8,  the  House  will  meet  at 
10  a.m. 

On  March  7.  the  House  will  recess 
inunediately  and  reconvene  at  11  a.m. 
to  receive  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Italian  Republic.  Mr.  Giulio  Andreotti, 
In  a  joint  meeting.  Following  the  joint 
meeting,  the  House  will  reconvene  for 
legislative  business. 

The  House  meets  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  March  8,  and  legislative 
business  will  be  H.R.  1231.  to  establish 
a  Commission  To  Investigate  and 
Report  Respecting  the  Dispute  Be- 
tween Eastern  Airlines  and  Its  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Units  (veto  override;  1 
hour  debate),  and  H.R.  3581,  Rural 
Economic  Development  Act  (subject  to 
a  rule). 

On  Friday,  March  9,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

On  Tuesday.  March  6,  as  I  said, 
there  will  be  six  suspension  bills.  The 
votes  will  be  held  until  after  all  of  the 
suspensions  have  been  considered.  We 
will  have  votes  on  that  day. 

Mr  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  a 
couple  of  questions:  Does  the  gentle- 
man know,  will  the  majority  be  ap- 


pointing conferees  on  the  TV  violence 
bill,  H.R.  1391? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  will  be,  but  not  this 
week.  It  will  be  sometime  soon  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So.  sometime  after 
the  week  of  the  6th? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  wlU  not  be  next 
week.  It  will  be  sometime  after  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Second,  when  will 
we  have  an  anticipated  vote  schedule 
for  the  rest  of  March  for  Members 
who  are  trying  to  figure  out  when 
they  will  go  back  and  forth  to  their 
districts? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  We  will  provide 
for  Members  a  March  calendar  before 
this  week  is  out,  either  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  Most  likely,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Lastly,  I  noticed 
with  some  concern  this  morning,  the 
fall  In  the  durable  goods  order  for  Jan- 
uary, and  that  brings  Members  back  to 
the  question  of  a  tax  bill,  and  the  cap- 
ital gains  proposal  by  the  I*resident,  or 
a  modified  version  thereof. 

Do  you  have  any  notion  at  this  time 
as  to  when  Members  might  expect  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  be 
reporting  such  a  bill? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  is  a  capital  gains  bill  In 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  We  will  be 
proceeding  on  the  budget,  and  our  rec- 
onciliation, and  obviously,  tax  and  rev- 
enue measures  in  that  context  as  well. 
Therefore,  I  believe  there  will  be 
ample  opportunities  in  the  near  future 
for  Members  of  both  sides  to  consider 
questions  on  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  only  raised  it  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  some  very  real 
concern  about  the  danger  of  the  econ- 
omy sliding  into  recession,  and  we  are 
looking,  frankly,  for  some  legitimate 
ways  to  accelerate  economic  growth.  I 
appreciate  the  knowledge  that  we  will, 
between  the  budget  and  other  things, 
be  getting  on  to  that. 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY. MARCH  1.  1990.  TO 
MONDAY,  MARCH  5,  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  then  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  March 
1,  1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  March  5,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  luider  the  Calendar  Wednes- 


day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  7.  1990 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  March  6, 
1990,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  7,  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  THE  EARNINGS  TEST 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material. ) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  once  again  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  In  re- 
pealing the  Social  Security  earnings 
test  limit  by  passing  H.R.  2460,  Intro- 
duced by  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Dennis  Hastert,  of  Illinois,  and 
already  sponsored  by  174  of  our  Mem- 
bers. 

In  the  past  6  months  the  world  has 
witnessed  the  creation  of  new  freedom 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  now  Nicaragua. 
It's  about  time  this  body  created  some 
new  freedom  from  oppressive  tax  laws. 
If  any  law  which  imposes  a  50-percent 
tax  on  any  person,  but  especially  a 
senior  citizen,  that  law  is  unfair,  op- 
pressive and  must  be  discarded.  Let  us 
abolish  this  unfair  tax. 

Abolishing  this  tax  will  be  good  for 
seniors,  national  productivity,  and  our 
entire  economy.  Restoring  freedom 
from  the  Social  Security  earnings  tax 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  American 
economy  and  will  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  most  talented  and  experi- 
enced labor  resource— our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

[From  the  Dayton  DaUy.  Sept.  20,  1989] 

SraiORS'  Cry:  Productive  Lives  Atter  65 
(By  Jo&n  Beck) 

Chicago.— Generational  jealousy  is  grow- 
ing. Complaints  are  multiplying  that  the  na- 
tion's workers  can  no  longer  afford  to  sup- 
port its  elderly  in  the  style  to  which  they 
now  feel  entitled.  The  urgent  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  poor  children  go  unmet  while  afflu- 
ent seniors  clutch  benefits  they  don't  need. 

Why  should  the  able-bodied  elderly  Idle 
away  their  energies  In  the  sunshine  when 
everyone  else  has  to  work  so  hard? 

The  question  makes  increasing  sense.  The 
65-and-older  set  Is  healthier  than  ever 
before.  Life  expectancy  Is  Increasing.  E>emo- 
graphlcs  and  economic  realities  will  eventu- 
ally force  bitterly  resented  cutbacks  in 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  promises. 

Why  not  rethink  the  traditional  llfe-and 
work  stages  and  spread  work  more  evenly 
over  the  adult  years?  Why  not  ease  some  of 


the  frantic  pressures  of  career  and  family 
on  young  adults  and  extend  the  years  of 
productivity  and  earning  into  what  can  now 
be  two  decades  or  more  of  retirement? 

These  should  be  logical  questions  for  this 
nation  to  consider  In  the  decades  ahead. 
And  adventuresome  people  should  l>e  en- 
couraged to  try  some  life  style  experiments 
that  would  help  find  necessary  answers.  In- 
stead, they  are  stopped  cold  by  brutal  tax 
policies  that  lock  most  of  the  elderly  Into 
idleness. 

Two  small  cases  suggest  the  problem;  a  67- 
year-old  man  and  a  65-year-old  woman. 

He  wasn't  ready  to  retire,  he  decided, 
after  he'd  tried  it.  He  had  too  much  energy 
to  be  satisfied  with  golf,  yard  work  and  tele- 
vision. He  needed  the  mental  stimulation  of 
a  Job.  He  had  employable  skills.  And  a  few 
more  years  of  salary  would  ease  his  worries 
about  running  out  of  money  before  he  ran 
out  of  life. 

Forget  It.  his  accountant  told  him.  You 
can't  afford  to  do  more  than  a  little  part- 
time  work.  A  retiree  between  ages  65  and  70 
earns  more  than  $8,880  a  year — In  essence  a 
50  percent  marginal  tax  rate.  Add  on  the  28 
percent  federal  Income  tax,  state  Income 
taxes,  the  new  Medicare  catastrophic  cover- 
age surtax  and  the  Social  Security  taxes 
workers  must  pay  even  if  they  are  65. 
What's  the  point  of  working? 

She  Isn't  ready  to  retire,  either.  She 
hadn't  held  a  job  for  15  years  while  she  put 
family  needs  first.  Then,  at  45,  she'd  caught 
the  first  surge  in  the  changing  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  with  energy  and  exhila- 
ration earned  success  in  a  career  she  loves. 

Now  she  is  65.  making  more  money  than 
she  ever  expected,  her  sense  of  identity  and 
self-esteem  so  rooted  in  her  job  she  can't 
bear  to  give  it  up.  Her  employer  wants  her 
to  stay.  But  to  keep  working  Is  a  financially 
siUy  choice. 

First,  she  is  losing  all  the  Social  Security 
benefits  she  has  paid  for  and  could  get  at 
65:  $10,788  a  year.  Yet  she  still  must  pay 
Social  Security,  an  annual  $3,604.  She's  not 
getting  the  pension  she  could  have  from  her 
employer  if  she  retired:  $19,800. 

On  top  of  that,  she  still  has  commuting 
and  other  job  expenses.  And  she  must  pay 
federal  income  taxes  in  the  28  percent 
bracket  on  her  salary,  plus  $800  for  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  al- 
though she  uses  her  employer's  health  in- 
surance plan  and  has  not  yet  signed  up  for 
Medicare. 

Now  she's  trying  to  calculate  whether  the 
psychological  satisfactions  she  gets  from 
her  Job  are  worth  the  money  they  are  cost- 
ing her. 

Recently,  the  National  Center  for  Policy 
Analysis  released  a  new  study  showing  that 
Congress  could  begin  to  correct  this  com- 
plex problem  by  raising  the  earnings  limita- 
tions for  seniors  and  still  Increase  federal 
revenues  by  as  much  as  $3.2  billion  a  year. 

If  the  earnings  limitations  were  complete- 
ly abolished  and  elderly  retirees  didn't  have 
to  pay  a  penalty  for  working,  about  700.000 
more  of  them  would  take  paying  Jobs,  the 
report  estimates.  They  would  produce  at 
least  $15  billion  in  goods  and  services.  That 
would  boost  federal  tax  revenues  by  $4.9  bil- 
lion and  more  than  make  up  for  the  $4.8  bil- 
lion the  government  would  pay  in  extra 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Congress  Is  already  committed  to  taking 
one  smaU  step  toward  reducing  the  penal- 
ties on  the  working  elderly.  It  is  raising  the 
limitations  on  earnings  to  $9,360  in  1990  and 
to  $10,440  in  1991.  It  is  also  cutting  the  pen- 
alty on  earnings  over  this  ceiling  to  33  per- 


cent Instead  of  the  current  50  percent.  If 
the  ceiling  were  $39,360,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  net  $3.2  billion,  the  new  study 
calculates. 

When  Social  Security  was  first  set  up 
diuing  the  I>epression,  one  purpose  was  to 
push  older  workers  out  of  the  labor  force  to 
make  room  for  unemployed  younger  people. 
That  may  not  be  desirable  In  the  1990s.  And 
it  may  not  be  affordable  after  that. 

A  move  is  under  way  In  Congreas  to  abol- 
ish the  earnings  penalty  completely  on  sen- 
iors who  are  65  or  older.  At  least  138  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  signed  on  as  coepon- 
sors  of  the  proposed  legislation,  pushed  by 
the  House  Republican  Research  Committee. 

A  single  bill  won't  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  Social  Security  or  create  a  happy 
balance  among  generational  Interests.  But  It 
will  begin  to  free  up  people  financially  to 
experiment  with  new  solutions  and  to  lead 
more  productive  lives  after  65. 


"heal'-healthcare  em- 

powerment      AND       ACCESS 

LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  21st  century  fast  approaching,  it  is 
clear  that  a  workable  blueprint  for 
health-care  reform  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  lower  the  cost  of  health  care  for 
those  with  coverage  and  widen  access 
to  those  less  fortimate. 

Numerous  studies  and  congressional 
hearings  document  that  a  rising 
number  of  Americans  lack  basic 
health  care  coverage.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  31  to  37  million  Ameri- 
cans have  no  health  insurance  cover- 
age at  all,  either  public  or  prlvat*.  The 
price  of  health  care  is  skyrocketing  for 
those  with  health  coverage  at  a  rate 
nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is 
continuing  to  devote  nearly  12  percent 
of  its  GNP  or  $650  billion  per  year  to 
health  care  costs. 

Today  I  am  hearing  a  consensuus 
among  all  Interested  parties— employ- 
ers, employee  organizations,  consimi- 
ers,  health  care  providers,  and  policy- 
makers from  all  ranks.  These  Individ- 
uals are  saying  true  health-care 
reform  must  take  place  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  access,  cost,  and  qual- 
ity. The  consensus  is  that  these  issues 
must  be  placed  high  on  our  national 
agenda.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  my  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  William  P. 
GooDLiNG,  Jim  Bunning.  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  legislative  framework  to 
help  "HEAL"  these  pressing  problems. 

In  shorthand,  my  bill  (H.R.  4070) 
can  be  described  as  "Healthcare 
Empowerment  and  Access  Legisla- 
tion," the  [HEAL]  bill.  "HEAL"  pro- 
vides incentives  for  private  and  public- 
private  partnership  arrangements  to 
be  established  to  simultaneously  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  access  to  health 
care  coverage  and  the  affordablUty  of 
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such  coverage,  with  an  emphasis  on 
improving  health  care  quality. 

"HEAL"  offers  100  percent  tax  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  for  the 
self-«mpIoyed  and  their  employees, 
preemption  of  State  health  benefit 
mandates,  and  incentives  for  small 
businesses  to  group  together  and  offer 
soundly  financed  multiemployer 
health  plans.  Additionally.  H.R.  4070 
provides  for  outcomes  research  to  edu- 
cate consumers  who  purchase  health 
care.  This  information  would  be  used 
to  create  treatment  practice  guidelines 
that  would  work  to  reduce  uiuieces- 
sary  services  and  malpractice  costs. 

The  key  to  this  appro£M;h  is  flexibil- 
ity. Local  government  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  current  success- 
es. Ideas  come  from  the  bottom  up. 
Upfront  mandates  are  not  passed  from 
Washington,  DC,  down. 

While  actual  policy  will  likely  not  be 
voted  on  for  a  few  years,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  are  framing  the  debate  on 
this  important  issue  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  reason  for  the  "HEAL"  bill 
is  to  assure  that  discussion  allows  for 
workable  solutions  from  the  private 
sector.  H.R.  4070  provides  a  frame- 
work for  discussion— an  effort  that 
will  require  input  and  responsibility 
from  all  sectors,  expecially  employers, 
employees,  insurers,  providers,  pa- 
tients. Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  "HEAL"  bUl  is  tailored  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  make  health  care 
more  affordable  and  accessible,  with- 
out heavy  handed  Govenunent  con- 
trols. As  we  renew  our  efforts  to  form 
a  national  health  care  strategy,  I  ask 
each  Member  of  this  body  to  give  the 
H.R.  4070,  "HEAL"  bUl,  their  strong 
consideration. 

HKALTRCAKX  ElCPOWKRMKNT  AND  ACCESS  LSC- 

ISUTIOH  [HEAL]  Bldkprint  for  Hkaltr- 

CAXX  COVKKAGB  RKTORM 

With  the  twenty-first  century  fast  ap- 
proaching, it  is  clear  that  a  workable  blue- 
print for  healthcare  reform  Is  necessary.  If 
in  the  near  future  our  Nation  is  to  ade- 
quately address  the  interrelated  problem  of 
healthcare  access,  costs,  and  quality. 

The  problems  liave  been  well-documented 
In  numerous  studies  and  Congressional 
hearings— the  rising  number  of  Americans 
who  Lack  basic  health  care  coverage,  now  es- 
timated at  between  31  and  37  million  indi- 
viduals; the  escalating  costs  of  such  cover- 
age, eqjecially  for  small  businesses:  the  In- 
creasing structural  barriers  to  obtaining 
basic  coverage,  e.g.  because  of  the  lack  of  af- 
fordability,  of  Job  mobility,  of  unlnsurabi- 
Uty,  of  pre-existing  conditions,  of  occupa- 
tional denial,  and  otherwise:  the  inability  to 
properly  evaluate  the  relationsiiip  of  health 
care  quality  and  costs;  and  other  related 
concerns  involving  "cost-shifting",  etc. 

It  is  the  consensus  among  all  interested 
parties — employers,  employee  organizations, 
and  other  consumers:  providers  of  health- 
care services  and  group  plan  coverage:  pol- 
icymakers from  all  ranks;  etc.— that  these 
are  problems  deserving  of  being  afforded  a 
place  among  other  national  priorities.  It  Is 
in  this  spirit  that  my  colleagues.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam P.  OoodUng,  Rep.  Jim  Bunning.  and  I 


have  introduced  a  legislative  framework  to 
help  "HEAL"  these  pressing  problems. 

In  shorthand,  my  bill  (H.R.  4070)  can  be 
described  as  Healthcare  Emiwwerment  and 
Access  Legislation,  or  "HEAL".  The  bill  pro- 
vides Incentives  for  private  and/or  public- 
private  partnership  arrangements  to  be  es- 
tablished to  simultaneously  address  the 
issues  of  access  to  health  care  coverage  and 
the  affordablllty  of  such  coverage,  with  an 
empliasis  on  improving  health  care  quality. 
To  avoid  the  initial  demand-push  inflation 
Inherent  under  other  proposals,  the  bill 
first  puts  Into  effect  various  affordablllty 
and  health  care  cost  control  measures. 

The  "HEAL"  blueprint  utilizes  a  "carrot 
and  stick"  approach  to  induce  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  private  sector 
mechanisms  to  provide  for  the  universal 
availability  of  health  care  coverage  (I.e.,  for 
all  citizens  who  do  not  have  access  to  basic 
group  health  coverage  and  who  are  uninsur- 
able or  uninsured).  To  the  extent  the  pri- 
vate sector  "carrot"  under  Section  4  of  the 
bill  Is  not  Implemented  within  a  fixed  period 
of  elapsed-time,  a  state-based  "fall-back" 
mechanism  would  be  triggered. 

The  affordablllty  of  coverage  will  be  en- 
hanced under  the  bill  In  several  ways.  First, 
the  required  universal  avallabUlty  of  group 
health  coverage  would  spread  risk  and  help 
lower  expenses— because  employees  must  be 
offered  access  to  employer  based  group 
health  coverage;  because  Basic  Group 
Health  coverage  must  be  available  to  other 
uninsured  and  COBRA  ellglbles.  that  Is 
state  systems  may  provide  COBRA  cover- 
age: and  because  barriers  would  be  removed 
and  501(c)<9)  tax  Incentives  provided  to  en- 
courage soundly  financed  multiple  employer 
Basic  Group  Health  Plans. 

Secondly,  the  ERISA  preemption  of  state 
health  benefit  mandates  under  the  bill  will 
encourage  Insurers  to  offer  more  affordable 
group  plans  to  uninsured  employers. 

Thirdly,  the  ERISA  preemption  of  sUte 
barriers  to  managed  care  options  under  the 
bill  will  encourage  competition,  innovation 
of  cost-control  approaches,  and  quality 
review. 

Fourthly,  the  provisions  under  this  bill  for 
treatment  practice  guidelines  and  outcomes 
research  will  aid  In  reducing  unnecessary 
services  and  In  Increasing  quality  while  of- 
fering a  possible  means  for  reducing  mal- 
practice costs. 

FlftWy.  the  deduction  under  the  bill  of 
100  percent  of  contributions  for  the  self-em- 
ployed and  their  employees  provide  cover- 
age Incentives  for  25  percent  of  workers  and 
their  families  who  are  currently  uninsured. 
After  a  fixed  period  of  time.  HEAL  re- 
quires that  all  mechanisms  providing  uni- 
versal access  to  coverage  be  Implemented. 
First,  under  E3USA  employers  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  offer  employees  access  to  basic 
group  health  coverage.  Employers  are  en- 
couraged but  not  required  to  contribute  to 
such  plans.  A  state-based  non-profit  corpo- 
ration would  serve  as  a  "back-up"  only  in 
the  event  group  coverage  for  the  employer's 
employees  Is  rejected  by  a  group  health  cov- 
erage provider.  Secondly,  Individuals  who 
would  be  denied  access  to  group  health  cov- 
erage because  of  uninsurablllty,  material 
pre-existing  conditions,  or  otherwise  must 
be  eligible  for  coverage  either  under  an  em- 
ployer based  plan,  a  state-based  system  or 
an  alternative  system  equivalent  to  the  fall- 
back system. 

HEAL  also  provides  for  a  transition  period 
to  universal  access  to  basic  group  health 
coverage.  Before  the  effective  date  occurs 
for  the  fall-back  state  system,  the  Secretary 


of  HHS  may  make  a  determination  that  an 
alternative  arrangement  provides  "substan- 
tially equivalent"  elements  of  health  care 
coverage,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  the 
state  system.  Such  determination  may  be 
made  separately  or  in  combination  with  re- 
spect to— (a)  uninsurable  risk  coverage,  (b) 
coverage  for  substantial  material  pre-exist- 
ing conditions,  and  (c)  COBRA  continuation 
coverage  for  individuals  ineligible  for  other 
basic  group  health  coverage.  The  alterna- 
tive arrangements  may  be  voluntary  or 
adopted  pursuant  to  state  or  federal  law  and 
administrated  by  Insurers,  other  providers, 
or  various  other  private  or  public  partner- 
ships. 

In  summary,  the  Healthcare  Empower- 
ment and  Access  Legislation  provides  a 
workable  federal  framework  which  will 
Induce  the  formation  of  the  private  and 
public  partnerships  necessary  to  assure  that 
all  Americans  have  access  to  more  afford- 
able health  care  coverage.  The  following  is  a 
section  by  section  analysis  of  the  legislation. 
Under  Section  1,  the  Short  Title,  reads 
that  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal 
Health  Benefits  Empowerment  and  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1990". 

Under  the  Section  2  "Findings  and  Decla- 
ration of  Policy",  the  Congress  finds  that- 
First— the  health  care  delivery  system  of 
the  United  States  provides  most  Americans 
with  a  level  of  access  and  quality  of  care 
that  is  unsurpassed; 

Second— for  a  significant  minority  of 
Americans,  the  system  works  less  well  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  or  otherwise  do 
not  have  basic  health  care  coverage  under 
either  public  or  private  programs: 

Third— these  Individuals  represent  a  diver- 
sity of  situations  for  which  there  Is  no 
single  solution; 

Fourth- assuring  access  to  basic  health 
care  coverage  and  quality  of  care  for  these 
individuals  Is  a  compelling  national  priority 
that  will  require  conunltments  from  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors; 

Fifth— the  most  practical  and  effective  so- 
lutions for  these  access  problems  are  ones 
that— preserve  the  pluralistic  base  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system  of  the  United 
States:  emphasize  incentives.  Innovations, 
and  the  removal  of  current  barriers  to 
access;  and  recognize  that  both  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  the  existence  of 
fiscal  constraints  means  that  responsibility 
must  be  shared  among  employers,  employ- 
ees. Insiirers.  providers,  and  patients,  as  well 
as  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments; 

Sixth— Federal  efforts  need  to  be  closely 
coordinated  with  others  who  share  in  the 
res(>onslblllty  for  Improving  access  to  basic 
health  care  services: 

Seventh— federal  efforts  need  to  reflect 
not  only  the  diversity  of  interested  parties 
but  also  the  diversity  of  areas  where  action 
Is  appropriate.  Including  public  health,  basic 
group  health  coverage.  State  initiatives, 
medical  malpractice  laws.  Medicaid,  and  tax 
incentives;  and 

Eighth— improving  access  requires  dealing 
with  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In 
the  health  system.  Including- 

The  escalating  costs.  State  mandated 
health  benefits,  and  other  factors  that  have 
made  health  care  coverage  less  affordable 
for  many  employers  and  Individuals,  espe- 
cially the  near  poor  who  need  more  creative 
workplace  and  public  options  to  be  able  to 
obtain  basic  health  care  coverage;  and 

The  inability  of  many  Individuals  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses  because  pre-existing  condi- 
tions make  them  "uninsurable". 


Under  subsection  (b).  "Purposes".  It  Is 
stated  "Therefore  the  Congress  declares 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  to  pro- 
vide a  sound,  flexible,  and  workable  Federal 
framework  to  simultaneously  address  the 
Issues  of  access  to  basic  health  care  coverage 
and  the  affordablllty  of  such  coverage,  with 
an  emphasis  on  Improving  health  care  qual- 
ity by- 
First — empowering  employers,  employees, 
and  other  Individuals  to  obtain  more  afford- 
able basic  health  care  coverage,  and 

Second— providing  Incentives  for  private 
and  public-private  partnership  arrange- 
ments to  be  established  for  such  purposes. 

Under  subsection  (c).  "Declaration  of 
Policy".  It  states  that  "In  carrying  out  such 
purposes.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Act  to- 
First— provide  universal  access  to  basic 
group  health  coverage  for  all  Americans 
under  plans  offered  by  employers  or.  In  the 
case  In  which  such  coverage  Is  unavailable 
to  employees  and  other  Individuals  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  existing  public  programs, 
under  a  State  health  benefits  system:  and 

Second— make  such  basic  health  coverage 
more  affordable— 

By  removing  barriers  and  encouraging 
"group"  plans  and  arrangements  to  spread 
risk  and  lower  expenses: 

By  preempting  SUte  health  beneflte  ma- 
dates,  thereby  encouraging  group  health 
coverage  providers  to  offer  lower  cost  basic 
coverage  to  the  uninsured: 

By  preempting  State  barriers  to  the  pro- 
viding of  managed  care,  thereby  encourag- 
ing competition,  innovation  of  cost-control 
approaches,  and  quality  review; 

By  encouraging  the  development  of  treat- 
ment practice  guidelines  and  outcomes  re- 
search to  aid  In  reducing  unnecessary  serv- 
ices, increasing  quality  care,  and  reducing 
malpractice  costs: 

By   eliminating   tax   Inequities   and   bar- 
riers- 
First— to  the  fuU  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions to  health  plans  covering  the  self-em- 
ployed, and 

Second— to  the  establishment  of  soundly 
financed  multiple  employer  basic  group 
health  plans. 

Under  Section  3,  It  reads  "Universal  Cov- 
erage under  Group  Health  Plans  and  State 
Health  Benefit  Systems". 

In  general,  the  key  concepts  under  this 
section  are: 

"Universal  access"— the  bill  provides  a 
framework  for  access  to  basic  health  care 
coverage  for  all  Americans; 

"Partnership  and  Empowerment"— the 
bill  Induces  federal  and  state  governments, 
employers.  Insurers  and  providers  to  partici- 
pate In  constructing  a  workable  system  for 
providing  access  to  basic  health  care  cover- 
age at  more  affordable  costs:  and 

"Flexibility"— the  bll  provides  a  frame- 
work which  allows  states  and  local  govern- 
ments to  build  on  current  successes:  encour- 
ages local  resolution  of  the  best  means  of 
targeting  the  uninsured  population,  of  deliv- 
ering health  care  services  and  of  structuring 
premiums  and  financing  to  maximize  pro- 
gram participation:  It  avoids  rigid,  detailed 
federal  requirements  which  would  stifle  in- 
novation, competition,  and  efficiency  in  the 
delivery,  quality,  and  financing  of  care. 

This  section  amends  ERISA  Part  6  to  read 
"Part  6— Universal  Coverage  Under  Group 
Health  Plans  and  State  Health  Benefits 
Systems." 

New  Subpart  A  provides  "Definitions  and 
Special  Rules"  under  Section  601. 

A  "Basic  Group  Health  Plan."  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  BGHP.  means  an  ERISA 


health  plan,  or  any  combination  of  two  or 
more  plans,  which  includes  at  least  a  "basic 
health  benefits  provision."  As  explained 
later  in  more  detail,  each  covered  employer 
must  offer  coverage  to  certain  employees 
(and  dependents)  under  either  one  or  more 
BGHP's  or  "Group  Health  PayroU  Deduc- 
tion Plans"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
GHPDP).  Although  the  bill  does  not  pre- 
vent an  Individual  who  is  offered  coverage 
from  rejecting  such  coverage  (i.e.,  plan  pro- 
visions and  related  contracts  can  continue 
to  govern  rejection  of  coverage),  coverage 
must  be  made  available  to  any  individuals 
that  the  plan  may  treat,  but  is  not  required 
to  treat,  as  being  an  "uninsurable  risk" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "UR")  or  having 
a  material  pre-existing  condition  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  a  "MPC")  leading  to  a 
'substantial  restriction"  of  coverage  under 
the  plan. 

The  bill  does  not  change  existing  law  with 
respect  to  any  requirement  that  an  employ- 
er contribute  to  a  BGHP  for  employees  or 
others. 

Therefore,  a  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  a  BGHP  by  either  offering  coverage  re- 
gardless of  a  UR  or  MPC  condition  (as  do 
many  larger  plans),  or.  if  the  concept  of  UR 
or  MPC  Is  continued  under  a  plan,  then  cov- 
erage for  such  UR  or  MPC  conditions  must 
be  made  available  to  the  affected  Individual 
under  a  "SUte  Health  Benefits  System " 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  SHBS)  or  a 
similar  private  or  public/private  "alterna- 
tive arrangement"  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  under  section  4  to  meet  speci- 
fied requirements  (for  example,  a  sUtewWe 
or  nationwide  reinsurance  mechanism  esUb- 
lished  by  health  care  providers  to  assure 
coverage  availability  for  UR's  and  MFC's). 
Employers  would  contribute  to  such  UR  and 
MPC  arrangements  for  affected  employees 
(or  dependents)  in  the  same  manner  and 
extent  as  if  such  individuals  were  not  sub- 
ject to  a  UR  or  MPC  condition. 

This  requirement  that  ERISA  plans  offer 
coverage,  even  in  the  case  of  UR  and  MPC, 
Is  the  Jurisdictional  means  under  the  bill  for 
encouraging  employers  and  employees  to 
demand  the  esUbllshment  of  SHBS's  or  al- 
ternative systems  providing  coverage  for 
such  conditions.  This  mechanism  will  assure 
the  universal  availability  of  basic  group 
health  coverage  for  all  Americans  under 
BGHP's,  SHBS's,  or  alternative  systems. 

Section  3(b)  of  HEAL  and  ERISA  Section 
601(3)  esUbllshes  a  mechanism  for  defining 
"basic  health  benefits  provision."  Not  later 
than  July  1,  1991  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
would  publish  proposed  regulations  taking 
Into  account  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Care  Coverage  and  Cost  (see  section  9). 
Such  reg\ilatlons  could  not  be  finalized 
before  July  1,  1992  and  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Congress  in  the  Interim.  The 
definition  of  basic  health  benefits,  consists 
of  two  parts— services  consisting  of  basic 
health  care  services  (including  physician's 
Inpatient  hospital,  and  outpatient  hospital 
services  which  are  prevalent  under  group 
health  plans  and  other  services  which  may 
be  necessary  for  basic  health  care;  and  the 
reimbursement  formulation  defining  the 
minimum  extent  to  wliich  such  services  are 
to  l>e  covered  at  a  percentage  of  cost  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  regulations 
(by  means  of  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and 
other  limits  on  covered  services)  to  be  not 
less  than  a  percentage  which  Is,  taking  into 
account  the  population  covered  and  the 
extent  of  cost  currently  covered  under 
group  health  plans,  adequate  to  meet  basic 


health  care  needs.  Under  this  inechaalKn 
sUtutory  rigidity  would  be  avoided.  Section 
3(b)(3)  provides  an  administrative  mecha- 
nism for  periodically  updating  the  content 
of  basic  health  beneflU  and  takes  into  ac- 
count recommendations  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Care  Coverage  and  Costs. 

New  ERISA  Subpart  B  of  Part  6  defines 
Required  Basic  Health  Care  Coverage  Op- 
tions for  Employees  and  Their  Dependents. 
ERISA  Section  611  provides  tliat  each 
covered  employer  shall  maintain  with  re- 
spect to  each  eligible  individual  a  basic 
group  health  plan  or  a  group  health  payroll 
deduction  plan  under  which  coverage  of 
such  Individual  may  be  elected.  Therefore, 
subject  to  certain  permitted  exclusions,  em- 
ployees (and  dependents)  must  be  offered 
coverage  under  an  employer's  existing 
BGHP  or  the  employer  must  esUblish  one 
or  more  GHPDP's  for  those  employees  not 
made  eligible  under  such  existing  plans.  A 
SUte  Health  Benefit  System  could  provide 
coverage  to  an  employer  plan,  but  only  if  a 
provider  of  group  health  plan  coverage  with 
respect  to  the  plan  rejects  an  individual  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  coverage  under  such  plan 
because  of  a  requirement  that  a  certain 
number  or  percentage  of  individuals  other- 
wise eligible  for  coverage  under  the  plan  are 
not  covered.  Of  course  health  care  coverage 
providers  could  change  current  underwrit- 
ing practices  so  as  to  obviate  the  need  for 
the  back-up  sUte  system. 

All  private  and  governmental  employers 
are  obligated  to  make  basic  group  health 
coverage  available,  although  newly  formed 
and  very  small  employers  are  exempted.  In 
addition,  plans  may  exclude  certain  tempo- 
rary employees.  Any  employee  (or  depend- 
ent) excluded  under  these  exceptions  is  still 
eligible  to  obtain  basic  group  health  cover- 
age under  a  sUte  health  benefits  system. 

New  ERISA  Subpart  C  defines  the  back- 
up role  of  SUte  Health  Benefits  Systems 
(SHBS)  in  providing  Individuals  with  access 
to  basic  group  health  coverage  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  coverage  under  an  em- 
ployer BGHP  or  GHPDP. 

Under  ERISA  Section  621  a  SHBS  would 
be  esUbllshed  as  a  non-profit  corporation 
under  sUte  law  and  would  be  required  to 
meet  certain  reporting,  participation,  bene- 
fits, contribution,  and  UR/MPC  coverage 
requirements. 

Under  the  Section  623  participation  re- 
quirements eligible  Individuals  Include  em- 
ployees (or  dependents)  not  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  coverage  under  GHPDP's  or 
BGHP's:  Individuals  no  longer  eligible  for 
coverage  under  BGHP's  or  GHPDP's  who 
are  eligible  for  so-called  COBRA  continu- 
ation coverage:  individuals  whose  beneflU 
are  limited  under  BGHP's  and  GHPDP's  be- 
cause of  UR  and  MPC  conditions:  and  other 
individuals  not  otherwise  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  a  BGHP  or  public  program. 

A  number  of  sUtes  have  a  head  start  in 
the  offering  of  health  care  coverage  to  the 
uninsured.  The  sute-based  mechanism 
under  HEAL  Is  designed  to  acconunodate 
such  programs  and  improve  on  the  progress 
already  made.  For  example  the  Washington 
SUte  Basic  Health  Plan  and  the  proposed 
Hawaii  SUte  Health  Insurance  Plan  (SHIP) 
are  Innovative  sUte-based  programs  offer- 
ing coverage  to  the  uninsured  in  those 
sUtes  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Under  Section  624  sUte  system  would  be 
encouraged  to  offer  a  range  of  health  care 
coverage  options  In  order  to  Induce  Individ- 
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uals  to  choose  coverage  at  a  cost  which  best 
meets  their  needs  and  ability  to  pay. 

State  system  options  would  include  at 
least  state-employee  equivalent  benefits,  a 
"basic  and  catastrophic"  'option  and  a  cata- 
strophic only  option.  A  "Medicaid-benefits  ' 
package  nxay.  but  is  not  required,  to  be 
made  available.  Therefore  a  "Medicaid-buy 
in"  may  be  administered  either  under  this 
system  or  outside  the  system. 

Once  eligible,  early  retirees  and  other 
"COBRA"  individuals  must  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  state  system  coverage  (.until 
Medicare  eligibility)  although  state  system 
coverage  is  secondary  to  any  ERISA  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  coverage. 

The  Section  625  contribution  provisions 
permits  program  flexibility  to  vary  premium 
rate  structures  by  Income  level,  geography, 
family  composition,  etc..  so  as  to  be  able  to 
maximize  the  number  of  individuals  cov- 
ered. The  state  system  must  provide  chil- 
dren-only coverage  and  is  permitted,  but  not 
required,  to  include  a  "Medicaid-buy-in " 
type  program. 

Under  Section  626.  state  systems  are  en- 
abled to  reciprocate  with  other  states  to 
achieve  benefit  portability  to  accommodate 
residency  changes  and  to  achieve  multi- 
state  or  even  a  national  mechanism  of  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance  for  uninsurables  and 
material  pre-existing  conditions. 

New  ERISA  Subpart  D  of  Part  6  reads 
"State  Coverage  for  Uninsurable  Risks  and 
Material  Pre-Existing  Conditions." 

Under  ERISA  Section  631.  a  sUte  "UR " 
and  "BtfPC"  coverage  system  must  meet  cer- 
tain participation  and  benefit  requirements 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  actuarial- 
ly sound,  provide  for  separate  cost  and  pre- 
mium structures  for  the  experience  of 
MPC's  and  UR's  who  are  employees  restrict- 
ed under  BGHP's  (i.e..  non-worker  URs 
could  be  treated  separately).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  "UR"  and  "MPC"  elements 
of  a  state  system  need  never  be  established 
Lf  under  Section  4  another  mechanism  is  im- 
plemented to  provide  UR  and  MPC  coverage 
(Subpart  D  serves  only  as  a  fall-back  mecha- 
nism). 

Under  ERISA  Section  632.  separate  expe- 
rience accounts  may  be  provided  for  UR's 
and  for  MPC's.  State  system  coverage  under 
Section  624  could  also  provide  for  UR  and 
BCPC  conditions  so  that  individuals  eligible 
for  state  system  coverage  under  Subpart  C 
could  also  fall  into  the  Subpart  D  UR  and 
MPC  risk-spreading  coverage  mechanism. 

Under  ERISA  Section  633.  individuals  eli- 
gible for  UR  coverage  must  be  provided  the 
range  of  benefit  options  described  in  section 
624:  therefore  a  person  could  obtain  a  "high 
coat"  or  "low  cost"  benefit  option,  thus 
making  at  least  some  coverage  more  afford- 
able. 

Section  4  of  HEAL  provides  for  "Alterna- 
tives to  State  Health  Benefit  Systems." 

Before  the  effective  date  for  the  all-back 
state  system  occurs,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
may  make  a  determination  that  an  alterna- 
tive arrangement  provides  "substantially 
equivalent';'  elements  of  health  care  cover- 
age, thus  obviating  the  need  for  the  state 
system.  Such  determinations  may  be  made 
separately  or  in  combination  with  respect  to 
uninsurable  risk  coverage,  coverage  for  ma- 
terial pre-existing  conditions,  and  so-caUed 
COBRA  "continuation  coverage." 

An  example  of  an  alternative  system  that 
HEAL  would  encourage  and  which  is  cur- 
rently being  discussed  among  providers  of 
group  health  plan  coverage  might  have  the 
following  elements. 

Plrst,  guarantee  that  small  employers  who 
seek  to  purchase  group  health  coverage  for 


their  employees  wiU  not  be  denied  such  cov- 
erage even  if  one  or  more  employees  might 
otherwise  be  either  uninsurable  or  a  high 
health  risk. 

Secondly,  provide  that  once  covered,  nei- 
ther the  grroup  nor  an  individual  in  the 
group  may  t)e  denied  continued  coverage  be- 
cause the  group's  or  the  Individual's  health 
deteriorates. 

Thirdly,  limit  the  rate  of  year-to-year  pre- 
mium increases  relative  to  other  groups  in- 
sured by  the  same  group  coverage  provider. 

Fourthly,  not  deny  coverage  or  apply  new 
preexisting  condition  restrictions  to  an  in- 
sured Individual  in  a  group  changing  either 
employers  or  coverage  providers;  and 

Finally,  establish  a  privately  funded  and 
administered  reinsurance  mechanism 
through  which  coverage  providers  could  re- 
insure high  risk  persons. 

Under  Section  5  of  the  Act.  COBRA  con- 
tinuation coverage  requirements  can  be  met 
by  employer  plans  by  facilitating  coverage 
of  COBRA  eligibles  under  a  state  system 
(thus  relieving  employers  of  one  of  the  big- 
gest disincentives  to  set  up  a  plan  or  provide 
liberal  eligibility  rules).  Existing  covered 
plans  may,  but  are  not  required,  to  permit 
COBRA  eligibles  to  elect  state  system 
COBRA  coverage.  As  is  the  case  for  UR  and 
MPC.  an  alternative  private  system  may  be 
established  pursuant  to  Section  4  to  extend 
COBRA  coverage  under  the  terms  of  this 
section. 

Section  6  of  HEAL  relates  to  "ERISA  Pre- 
emption of  State  Mandated  Health  Benefits 
and  Restrictive  Managed  Care  Laws." 

To  allow  group  health  plan  providers  to 
offer  more  affordable  coverage  and  better 
target  uninsured  employers  with  "proto- 
type" plans,  the  bill  restores  the  ERISA 
preemption  of  state  insurance  laws  which 
require  that  one  or  more  specific  benefits 
must  be  provided  or  made  available  by  a 
contract  or  policy  of  health  insurance  issued 
to  an  ERISA  employee  benefit  plan  or 
which  require  that  services  rendered  by  one 
or  more  particular  classes  of  health  care 
providers  must  be  covered  under  such  a  con- 
tract or  policy. 

In  addition,  state  laws  restricting  "man- 
aged care"  (such  as  in  negotiating  rates  or 
restricting  provider  options,  utilization 
review,  etc.)  would  be  "deemed"  insurance 
laws  preempted  by  EIRISA. 

Section  7  of  HEAL  provides  "Encourage- 
ment of  Multiple  Employer  Arrangements 
Providing  Basic  HesJth  Benefits." 

To  encourage  the  Cleveland-based 
"COSE-like"  affordable  insurance  for  small 
businesses  a  tax  "carrot"  is  offered  to  multi- 
ple employer  welfare  arrangements  provid- 
ing basic  health  benefits  coverage.  The  re- 
strictions on  the  "business  commonality" 
and  "geographic"  tests  under  section 
501(C)(9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (al- 
lowing tax-exempt  VEBA  trusts  to  be  estab- 
lished) are  removed  for  MEWA's  if  (1)  they 
provide  Group  Basic  Health  Benefits,  (2) 
they  provide  participating  employers  with 
SPD's  and  other  information  to  meet 
E31ISA  reporting  requirements,  and  (3)  they 
are  fully  insured  or.  If  not,  they  meet  state 
law  requirements  as  to  funding  and  solvency 
standards.  In  addition,  to  restore  account- 
ability to  all  healthcare  MEWA's  under 
EIRISA,  such  arrangements  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  annual  reports  to  the  Federal 
government  and  the  states  in  which  they  do 
substantial  business. 

Section  8  of  HEAL  expands  on  the  "Treat- 
ment Practice  Guidelines  and  Outcomes  Re- 
search" recently  enacted  under  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  to 


make  such  provisions  applicable  for  all 
Americans  living  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  purpose  of  the  recodified  Agency 
for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  Is  to 
enhance  the  quality,  appropriateness,  and 
effectiveness  of  health  care  services  for  all 
Americans,  and  access  to  such  services, 
through  the  promotion  of  improvements  in 
clinical  practice  and  In  the  organization,  fi- 
nancing, and  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  quality, 
appropriateness,  and  effectiveness  of  health 
ciare,  the  Agency  is  to  arrange  for  the  devel- 
opment of  clinically  relevant  guidelines  that 
may  be  used  by  physicians,  educators,  and 
health  care  practitioners  to  assist  in  deter- 
mining how  diseases,  disorders,  and  other 
health  conditions  can  most  effectively  and 
appropriately  be  prevented,  diagnosed, 
treated,  and  managed  clinically;  and  stand- 
ards of  quality,  performance  measures,  and 
medical  review  criteria  through  which 
health  care  providers  and  other  appropriate 
entities  may  assess  or  review  the  provision 
of  health  care  and  assure  the  quality  of 
such  care. 

The  bill  requires  the  newly  established 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Coverage  and  Costs  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  practice  guide- 
lines may  be  used  in  reducing  medical  mal- 
practice costs.  The  council  is  to  submit  the 
results  of  such  study  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Section  9  of  HEAL  establishes  a  "Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  Coverage 
and  Costs"  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing, 
overseeing,  and  making  reconunendations 
relating  to  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  studying  the  causes  of 
changes  in  the  costs  of  hestlth  care  coverage 
and  delivery. 

Section  10  of  HEAL  provides  for  the  "De- 
duction of  100%  for  Self -Employed  Basic 
Group  Health  Plans."  While  the  recently 
enacted  budget  reconciliation  bill  extended 
the  25%  tax  deduction  for  one  more  fiscal 
year,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  deduction 
of  100%  and  make  it  permanent  for  plans 
established  by  the  self-employed  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees. 

Section  11  of  HEAL  provides  for  "Effec- 
tive Dates". 

The  amendments  made  by  section  3  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1993  and  those  found 
in  section  5  shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  such  date. 

The  provisions  of  section  4  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  6(b) 
shall  take  effect  January  1,  1991.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  6(a)  shall  take 
effect  January  1,  1991,  except  that  with  re- 
spect to  plans  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  HEAL,  such  amendments 
shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  7(a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  on  or  after  January  1,  1991.  The 
amendment  made  by  section  7(b)  shaU 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1.  1991. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  8  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
HEAL. 

The  provisions  of  section  9  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
HEAL. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  10  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1. 1991. 


HARDEN  AND  WEAVER 
CELEBRATE  30  YEARS  ON  WMAL 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  an<i  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
town  where  tenure  is  marked  by  2's  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  4's  in 
the  White  House,  and  6's  in  the 
Senate,  for  anyone  to  survive  for  30 
years  is  quite  an  accomplishment. 

But  there's  one  Washington  institu- 
tion which  has  been  on  the  scene  since 
March  7,  1960,  and  continues  to  thrive. 
That's  the  broadcast  team  of  Frank 
Harden  and  Jackson  Weaver  who  will 
mark  the  30th  year  of  their  top-rated 
morning  radio  show  on  WMAL-AM 
630  in  Washington,  DC,  with  a  live 
broadcast  celebration  from  the  Kenne- 
dy Center  next  Wednesday,  March  7. 

Prank  and  Jack  have  been  the  wake- 
up  voice  to  three  generations  of  Wash- 
ington area  residents  and  to  eight 
Presidents.  They  have  a  unique  appeal 
that  has  made  them  legends  in  the 
radio  business.  On  their  silver  anniver- 
sary in  1985,  they  became  the  longest 
running  two-man  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  radio. 

Harden  and  Weaver  could  very  well 
be  our  "U.S.  Ambassadors  of  Humor 
and  Groodwill."  They  start  our  day  off 
with  all  the  important  things  we 
need— the  news,  time,  weather,  and 
traffic  conditions.  But  in  a  town  that 
tends  to  take  itself  a  bit  too  seriously, 
the  most  important  ingredient  they 
share  is  humor.  They  help  us  laugh  at 
ourselves  and  ease  us  into  what  can 
become  the  frenzied  pace  of  the  Wash- 
ington workday. 

But  their  quips  and  ad-libs  are  just 
part  of  what  makes  them  special. 
Their  community  involvement  is  with- 
out equal.  Their  promotions  for  local 
and  national  charities— with  over  $6 
million  raised  for  Children's  Hospital 
National  Medical  Center  perhaps  their 
greatest  success— the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  announcements  and  per- 
sonal appearances  they  have  made  for 
community,  civic  and  church  events, 
and  all  the  thoughtful  personal  wishes 
they  have  given  to  their  faithful  lis- 
teners have  linked  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  shown  us  that 
even  in  a  power  center  like  Washing- 
ton, neighbors  can  reach  out  to  neigh- 
bors. 

Thank  you  Prank  and  Jack  for  30 
great  years.  And  we  expect  you  two  to 
be  aroimd  to  keep  us  smiling  and 
laimch  our  mornings  for  many  years 
to  come. 

WMAL. 
January  23,  1990. 
Rep.  Frawk  R.  Wolf. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Reprzskntativi:  Wolp:  You  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  be  our  guest  on  Wednes- 
day. March  7th,  in  the  Grand  Foyer  of  the 


Kennedy  Center  from  6  to  10  ajn.,  to  help 
celebrate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  anni- 
versaries in  broadcasting  history— the  30th 
Anniversary  of  the  Harden  A  Weaver  Show 
on  WMAL  Radio. 

Since  March  7,  1960,  Frank  Harden  and 
Jackson  Weaver  have  been  the  wake-up 
voice  to  three  generations  of  Washington 
area  residents,  and  to  eight  Presidents!  For 
30  years  they  have  brought  special  meaning 
to  the  words  "community  involvement"  by 
making  personal  appearances  and  special 
announcements  on  behalf  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  local  and  national  charities  and 
service  organizations.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago.  they  "adopted"  ChUdren's  Hospi- 
tal, and  have  collected  over  6  million  dollars 
in  donations. 

Our  celebration,  broadcast  live  from  the 
Kennedy  Center,  will  highlight  some  of 
their  remarkable  accomplishments,  and 
we'd  like  very  much  to  have  you  be  part  of 
it.  If  you  can  attend,  please  let  us  know 
what  time  would  be  most  convenient,  and 
we'll  help  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. If  you  cannot  be  there  in  person,  we 
would  appreciate  a  live  message  from  you 
for  Harden  &  Weaver,  either  by  telephone 
during  the  celebration  broadcast,  or  one 
that  we  may  pre-record  prior  to  March  7,  by 
telephone  or  wherever  it's  most  convenient 
for  you. 

Bill  Madden.  Harden  &.  Weaver's  produc- 
er, will  be  in  touch  with  your  office  in  the 
near  future  to  answer  any  questions  and  to 
work  out  details.  Or  you  can  call  him  direct- 
ly if  you  like,  at  686-3181. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you,  or  hearing 
from  you.  for  what  promises  to  be  the  Anni- 
versary Celebration  of  the  Year! 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Bresnahan. 

[Prom  the  Advertising  &  Marketing  News] 

On  Air:  Harden  &  Wkavir,  30  Years 

(By  Carol  A.  Rolle) 

C3ood  Morning!  Harden  &  Weaver  here. 
The  time  is  now  6  A.M.  "  If  we  counted  the 
number  of  ears  that  hear  those  words  every- 
day it  would  probably  come  to  over  200,000. 
And  we've  heard  those  words  for  30  years. 

Frank  &  Jack  wUl  celebrate  30  years  as 
WMAL's  morning  team  in  March  of  this 
year.  Thank  goodness  they  have  no 
thoughts  of  retiring!  What  would  we  do? 
How  would  we  wake  up— How  would  we 
drive  to  work?  They  give  us  the  correct 
time,  the  weather,  the  traffic  conditions, 
the  news  and  belly  laughs  all  the  things  nec- 
essary to  start  our  day  off  on  the  right  foot. 

The  humor  part  just  flows.  We  conducted 
our  interview  for  this  article  as  our  photog- 
rapher Larry  Chapman  snapped  pictures. 
"Its  hard  to  get  a  good  picture  of  a  guy  with 
two  bad  sides."'  quipped  Frank.  Asked  if 
they  nap  during  the  day  since  they  get  up  at 
4:00  A.M.  (Jackson)  and  4:30  A.M.  (Frank), 
"No  way"  came  the  answer.  "The  only  naps 
we  take  are  at  long  traffic  lights. " 

Their  community  involvement  is  legend- 
ary. It  is  easier  to  count  the  local  charities 
they  haven't  helped  than  It  is  to  identify 
those  who  have  benefitted  from  a  Harden  & 
Weaver  appearance  or  an  on-air  plug.  Their 
most  notable  success  is  Washington's  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  National  Medical  Center. 
They  have  raised  more  than  $5  million  in 
contributions  for  the  center. 

In  earlier  years  they  made  several  appear- 
ances almost  every  day.  "If  there  was  a 
gathering  of  three  or  more  people,  we  were 
there.  PTA  meetings,  social  clubs,  etc..  all 
we  needed  was  an  invitation  and  we  were 
there."  It  was  a  kUler  pace  and  now  they  are 


more  selective.  However,  their  schedules 
would  still  exhaust  most  people  bmlf  their 
age. 

One  highlight  that  stands  out  in  their 
memories  is  the  time  they  traveled  to 
London  via  new  York  to  do  a  live  show 
broadcast  back  to  the  U.S.  The  president  of 
ABC  radio,  then  owners  of  WMAL,  hosted  a 
star  studded  party  for  the  pair  at  Studio  54. 
ABC  reached  even  a  larger  audience  that 
morning  by  running  a  full  page  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  congratulate  Frank  4c 
Jack  on  their  success. 

Speaking  of  success,  Frank  &  Jack  remem- 
ber with  some  modesty  that  it  came  rela- 
tively easy.  Their  show  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess. They  climbed  to  the  top  ratings  within 
the  first  year  and  have  continued  at  that 
lofty  level  ever  since.  They  attribute  this 
consistency  to  their  genuine  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  one  another.  This  true  feeling 
comes  across  in  person  as  well  as  on  the  air. 
The  Harden  &  Weaver  reach  is  far  greater 
than  the  WMAL  signal  strength  would  dem- 
onstrate. They  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
from  military  and  government  families  from 
around  the  world.  These  are  people  who  en- 
Joyed  the  show  during  their  tours  of  duty 
here  and  continue  to  send  in  bits  of  infor- 
mation. Of  course,  Frank  and  Jack  air  that 
information  which  brings  these  people 
closer  to  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  remained  here.  These  same  people  re- 
joice upon  their  return  to  Washington  to 
learn  that  Prank  &  Jack  are  still  "on-the- 
air"".  Its  as  if  they  have  been  re-united  with 
old  friends. 

Frank  &  Jackson  reached  a  broadcast 
milestone  on  their  25th  anniversary  in  1985 
when  their  WMAL  show  became  the  long- 
est-nmning  two-man  program  in  the  history 
of  radio.  They  are  legends.  They  have 
hosted  WMAL's  morning  show  throughout 
the  terms  of  seven  U.S.  presidents,  begin- 
ning with  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  On  their 
25th  anniversary.  President  Reagan  and 
Vice  President  Bush  both  sent  congratulato- 
ry messages  in  tribute  to  the  team. 

E>o  they  have  fun  at  work?  You  bet  they 
do!  '"In  fact."  they  said,  "there  is  no  real 
need  for  us  to  retire.  We're  not  doing  any- 
thing now.  so  why  retire  to  do  nothing?"  "I 
retired  once  for  six  weeks,"  said  Jack  "no 
one  noticed  so  I  decided  to  come  back."' 

Pun  outside  of  work  is  "not  what  it  used 
to  be.""  ""Mother  Nature  and  Father  Time 
have  taken  their  respective  tolls,"  they 
joked.  However,  they  still  enjoy  life  to  the 
fullest.  Frank  spends  summer  weekends  at 
Dewey  Beach.  Delaware  and  Jackson  spends 
time  on  his  restored  tugboat  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  boat  is  scheduled  for  the 
cover  of  Chesapeake  Magazine  in  an  up- 
coming issue. 

How  about  exercise?  People  who  eat 
kosher  pickles,  matzo  ball  soup,  chocolate 
cake  and  drink  champagne  for  breakfast 
don't  think  too  much  about  it.  This  concoc- 
tion was  brought  to  the  studio  one  morning 
by  restauranteur  Mel  Krupln.  Many  studio 
guests  bring  sweets  Sc  goodies  and  Prank 
and  Jack  say  they  enjoy  every  mouthful. 

There  was  only  one  time  that  they  even 
considered  leaving  WMAL.  They  were  invit- 
ed by  the  management  of  WNEW  in  New 
York  for  an  interview.  It  took  place  on  the 
65th  floor  of  the  RCA  building.  They  were 
offered  the  morning  show  job  right  then 
and  there.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to 
move  to  New  York.  They  asked  for  "time  to 
think  it  over."  rode  down  the  elevator,  got 
in  a  cab.  looked  at  each  other  and  in  unison 
shook  their  heads  "no."  They  never  spoke 
about  it  again.  That  was  20  years  ago. 
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Prank  began  his  radio  career  at  WSAV  In 
Savannah.  GeorKla,  and  continued  it  in  At- 
lanta and  Denver  before  joining  WMAL's 
staff  In  1947.  He  and  his  wife  Berit  live  In 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.  They  have  five 
children  and  five  grandchildren.  The  oldest 
child  is  45  and  the  youngest  granchild  is 
nine  months. 

Jackson  began  his  broadcasting  career  in 
his  hometown  of  Buffalo.  New  York  at 
WGR  Radio.  He  also  worked  at  radio  sta- 
tions in  Niagara  Palls.  New  York,  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania  before 
his  long  career  at  WMAL  began  in  1943. 
And  let's  not  forget  he  is  the  voice  of 
Smokey  the  Bear!  He  resides  in  Silver 
Spring.  Maryland  with  his  wife  Elsie.  They 
have  three  children  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. Their  son  Mark  is  a  top  newsman  at 
WMAL 

Don't  ever  retire  FYank  &  Jack.  We  love 
you  and  we  need  you!  Thanks  for  30  great 

yeairs!! 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  5, 

1985] 

Harokr  ahb  Weaver's  25th  Anniversary  on 

WMAL  Radio 

(Mr.  WoLP  asked  and  was  given  permission 

to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WoiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  town  where 
administrations  change,  Congressmen  come 
and  go  and  policies  vary  with  politics,  one 
institution  remains  unchanged.  The  F*rank 
Harden  and  Jackson  Weaver  program  of 
radio  station  WMAL-AM  has  been  the  top- 
rated  Washington  radio  show  in  that  time 
slot  since  Arbltron  began  surveying  the 
market  in  1965. 

On  Thursday,  March  7,  1985,  WMAL  will 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Harden  and  Weaver  morning  team  that  has 
launched  our  mornings  since  1960.  I  bring 
this  occasion  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  these  two  good  will  ambas- 
sadors have  set  an  example  of  community 
spirit  and  cooperation  for  the  entire  Nation 
to  follow. 

They  are  especially  active  in  fund-raising 
for  the  Children's  Hospital  National  Medi- 
cal Center,  bringing  in  more  than  $4  million 
in  donations  for  that  facility  to  date,  with 
the  proceeds  from  their  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment and  other  events.  They  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  countless  civic  and  professional 
associations  for  their  charity  and  communi- 
ty Involvement,  including  the  Washingtonl- 
an  magazine  which  named  them  "Washing- 
tonians  of  the  Year"  in  1975. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  exp>erience  of 
their  help  when  the  Claude  Moore  Colonial 
Parm  at  Turkey  Run  in  McLean  was  faced 
with  closing  In  1981  due  to  budget  cuts. 
Harden  and  Weaver  helped  me  raise  funds 
to  keep  the  farm  operating  much  to  the  de- 
light and  benefit  of  northern  Virginia's  citi- 
zens and  schoolchildren.  On  behalf  of 
northern  Virginia,  I  want  to  say  thank  you. 
Harden  and  Weaver,  for  making  our  world  a 
t>etter  place  in  which  to  live. 

Prank  Harden's  engaging  sense  of  humor 
and  Jackson  Weaver's  legendary  ad  libs 
combine  to  produce  a  show  that's  as  unpre- 
dictable as  Washington's  weather.  But  the 
Harden  and  Weaver  show  has  a  serious  side 
as  well,  providing  listeners  with  the  news 
and  information  they  need  every  day,  from 
community  bulletins  to  school  closings. 

The  team  of  Harden  and  Weaver  comes 
complete  with  a  cast  of  Imaginary  charac- 
ters like  the  senator,  the  lady  with  the  high 
spirited  voice.  Dr.  Thomdike  Willoughby, 
Dr.  Lucifer  Headcold.  Larry,  the  orchestra 
conductor,  and  Bosco  Osgood,  the  roving  re- 


porter who  is  always  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  right  time.  These  people  help  us  laugh 
at  ourselves  which  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment In  a  town  that  often  takes  itself  a  bit 
too  seriously. 

Although  they  weren't  officially  a  team 
until  1960,  Harden  and  Weaver  have  each 
worked  at  WMAL  for  more  than  30  years. 
Jackson  Weaver  began  his  career  at  WMAL 
in  1943  after  working  for  stations  in  EMe, 
Youngstown,  Niagara  Palls,  sind  In  his 
hometown  of  Buffalo.  His  fame  extends 
beyond  the  Washington  area,  however,  with 
his  voice  familiar-  to  millions  of  Americans 
as  that  of  the  National  Pire  Prevention 
symbol,  Smokey  the  Bear.  Prank  Harden 
has  been  a  WMAL  staff  member  since  1947. 
He  is  a  native  of  Macon,  GA,  who  worked  at 
stations  in  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  Denver 
before  msUcing  his  home  in  Washington,  DC. 

Harden  and  Weaver  were  first  approached 
by  WMAL  management  to  work  as  a  team 
in  1950.  Their  'Prank  and  Jackson  Show" 
began  as  a  45-minute  afternoon  program 
with  a  "Bob  and  Ray"  flavor.  Soon  after 
their  debut  as  a  team.  Harden  and  Weaver 
visited  New  York  and  convinced  ABC  to  put 
their  show  on  the  broadcasting  company's 
■Blue  "  network.  Their  show  aired  on  the 
ABC  Blue  network  for  15  minutes,  three 
times  a  week  until  1953. 

Between  1953  and  1960,  Harden  and 
Weaver  did  not  work  together  regularly  as  a 
team.  Both  men  continued  to  work  for  the 
WMAL  Radio/TV  operation,  and  for  ABC 
Radio.  Prank  Harden  was  an  announcer  for 
network  radio  shows,  including  "The  Lone 
Ranger"  and  The  Edward  PM  Morgan 
Show."  Jackson  Weaver  worked  primarily  as 
an  on-camera  television  announcer  during 
this  period,  and  was  best  known  for  his  ap- 
pearances on  "The  Jimmy  Dean  Show"  and 
■Ruth  Crane/Modem  Woman."  Weaver 
also  hosted  his  own  nightly  show.  "Captain 
Jack's  Weather  and  Pishing  Report"  on 
WMAI^TV. 

In  late  1959  when  rumors  of  an  impending 
vacancy  in  'WMAL  AM's  morning  schedule 
surfaced.  Harden  and  Weaver  made  a  pitch 
for  the  Job.  They  convinced  then  station 
manager  Pred  Houwink  to  give  them  an  au- 
dition. Harden  and  Weaver  were  selected 
over  all  other  applicants  and  signed  to  a  13- 
week  contract.  Portunately,  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  those  13  weeks 
turned  into  25  years  of  wit,  information,  and 
good  wUl. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
ON  TODAY 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  5-mlnute 
special  order  today  reserved  for  Mr. 
Parris  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  FURTHER  REVIEW  OP  THE 
NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clarke).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  these  truly  are  remarkable 
times  we  are  living  through.  All  we 
have  to  do  to  see  that  this  is  so  is  turn 


to  page  18  of  today's  Washington  Post 
newspaper  on  this  last  day  of  the 
month  of  February.  Look  at  this  head- 
line on  an  article  by  one  of  the  Post's 
foreign  service  reporters,  David  Rem- 
nick.  He  is  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Moscow,  and  his  dateline  is  yesterday. 
The  headline  says:  "Soviets  Say  Nica- 
ragua Voted  for  'Freedom'  and  Offer 
Military  as  Well  as  Economic  Aid." 

Well,  their  offer  of  military  aid  is  a 
bit  peculiar  because  their  aid  has  been 
a  large  part  of  the  problem.  As  many 
Members  know,  I  was  denied  the  right 
to  go  down  to  Nicaragua  as  an  election 
observer.  I  wsis  appointed  as  1  of  the 
20  by  President  Bush,  but  we  were  all 
rejected.  Some  of  us  were  able  to  get 
on  other  delegations,  be  it  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  United 
Nations  delegation,  or  Jinimy  Carter's 
delegation.  But  about  eight  of  us  were 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  by 
the  Communist  government  in  Mana- 
gua, which  was  just  voted  down  and 
which  will  leave  office  at  noon  on 
April  25.  They  singled  out  eight  of  us 
and  said,  "You  can't  go  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

I  have  been  down  there  seven  times. 
I  have  been  up  to  Matagalpa,  Leon, 
and  Esteli.  I  know  the  coimtryside.  I 
have  been  down  to  Grenada,  then  to 
Nadaime.  I  have  been  all  over  Mana- 
gua and  marched  in  parades.  So  I 
know  the  neighborhood  pretty  well. 

Now,  get  this,  opposite  polarity  of 
viewpoint  by  some  of  our  House  ob- 
servers. This  is  from  an  observer  on 
the  Republican  side,  a  conservative.  I 
said  to  him,  my  friend  from  California, 
"Did  you  see  during  your  poll-watch- 
ing all  day  long  that  amounted  to  a 
true  love  for  Daniel  Ortega  and  the 
Sandinistas?"  And  then  I  interjected, 
probably  rudely,  and  said,  "Tell  me 
the  truth  now.  Did  you  see  concern  or 
a  warm  friendship  for  Daniel  Ortega?" 

His  answer  was  one  word:  "Zero." 
And  it  came  quickly— "Zero." 

On  this  side,  I  was  told  by  a  Member 
who  has  postured  himself  as  a  moder- 
ate and  has  been  all  over  this  issue  for 
the  last  6  or  7  years,  one  way  or  the 
other,  back  and  forth  and  back  and 
forth,  causing  a  lot  of  agony  in  this 
House:  "We  must  respect  Daniel 
Ortega,"  he  said  to  me.  "As  you  say, 
DoRNAN.  give  the  devil  his  due.  Forty- 
one  percent  of  the  people  really  voted 
passionately  for  Daniel  Ortega.  He  is  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  with 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  this  election 
at  all.  as  he  promised  he  would  6  years 
ago,  he  deserves  our  respect." 

Now,  let  me  say  that  I  must  question 
how  deep  the  passion  for  Ortega  runs 
when  you  have  Air  Force  helicopters 
with  the  party  symbol  replacing  the 
national  sjmibol  inside  the  insignia  on 
the  helicopter,  leading  parades.  When 
you  have  a  young  person  dragged  off 
the  perimeter  of  an  UNO  parade  2V4 
weeks  ago  and  is  later  foimd  murdered 


and  tortured,  his  body  lying  In  a  ditch. 
Consider  the  intimidation  of  Sandinis- 
tas coming  to  rallies  on  trucks,  and 
Hollywood  people  like  Kris  Kristoffer- 
son  giving  rock  festival  advice,  and 
with  Danny  Ortega  riding  aroimd  on  a 
big  white  horse  with  his  white  cowboy 
hat  on  trying  to  use  every  visual 
symbol  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
is  one  of  the  good  guys.  And  then 
there  is  the  absolute  government  in- 
timidation of  the  turbas  divinas,  the 
divine  mobs  who  are  on  the  payroll  to 
beat  up  people,  including  pregnant 
women. 

We  had  three  Congressmen  and 
women,  Barbara  Vucanovich,  one 
Democrat  whose  name  escapes  me, 
and  Tom  DeLay  of  Houston,  who  wit- 
nessed the  beating  of  women  by  these 
turbas  divinas  with  clubs.  Then  we  see 
the  bureaucracy  and  their  neighbor- 
hoods in  Managua.  These  people  are 
on  the  dole.  They  are  the  Central 
American  equivalent  of  the  nomencla- 
tura  which  we  have  seen  exposed,  with 
their  special  privileges,  in  East  Germa- 
ny, in  Hungary,  and  in  Czechoslovakia. 
And  we  know  how  the  military  was 
told  to  vote.  And  remember,  the  mili- 
tary does  not  vote  in  El  Salvador. 

Let  me  repeat.  Former  Salvadoran 
I*resident  Duarte  established  that  as 
policy,  and  President  Cristiani  has 
continued  it.  The  military  does  not 
vote  in  El  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua, 
however,  they  are  all  but  ordered: 
"You  had  better  vote  for  Danny." 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  people 
who  voted  for  Ortega  were  those 
people  on  the  payroll  and  those  people 
who  were  intimidated,  terribly  intimi- 
dated. If  you  take  away  the  intimida- 
tion factor,  he  got  about  30  percent  or 
less,  which  is  about  all  on  the  Sandi- 
nista  payroll.  And  remember  that 
Adolf  Hitler  got  34  V2  percent  when  he 
came  to  power. 

I  remember  riding  on  a  train  once 
from  Florence  to  Rome  in  1966.  I  was 
talking  to  a  gentleman  at  night  by  the 
window.  He  had  a  German  accent,  but 
spoke  fluent  English.  I  said,  "Where 
did  you  learn  to  speak  English?" 
He  said,  "In  Arizona." 
"Arizona?  When?" 
"1944." 

I  said,  "You  were  a  POW?" 
"Yes." 

"When  were  you  captured?" 
"D-Day  plus  19  days." 
I  said,  "Tell  me  something  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know.  During  the 
Claus  von  Stauffenberg  plot,  when  the 
plotters  came  within  a  microsecond  of 
killing  Adolf  Hitler  on  July  20,  1944, 
what  was  the  reaction  in  the  coun- 
try?" 

He  said,  "Let  me  go  to  confession  to 
you." 

He  was  going  down  with  a  German 
choral  group  to  sing  for  the  Pope. 

He  said,  "I  thought  von  Stauffen- 
berg was  a  traitor." 


So  Hitler  had  35-  to  40-percent  sup- 
port in  that  country  as  late  as  1944 
when  the  war  was  winding  down.  I  say, 
folks.  Adolf  Hitler  probably  could 
have  gotten  30  percent  in  Nicaragua— 
the  same  30  percent  who  voted  willing- 
ly and  passionately  for  Darmy  Ortega. 
Members  have  got  to  go  down  there 
and  monitor  what  the  New  York 
Times  calls  this  treacherous  transition 
to  freedom.  The  Soviets  say  that  free- 
dom won.  They  had  conmiunism  a  few 
days  ago,  and  now  they  have  freedom. 
What  a  great  day. 


n  1450 

IF      THIS      IS      AN      EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT,  THEN  THE 

BUDGET   SHOULD    BE   AN    EDU- 
CATION BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clarke).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  we  had  repre- 
sentatives from  the  administration  to 
discuss  the  funding  for  the  education 
budget,  the  funding  for  the  education 
programs  of  the  education  President, 
and  these  representatives  came  with 
the  argument  that  there  is  no  correla- 
tion of  importance  between  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  education 
and  the  results  that  we  are  able  to 
achieve  in  education.  They  come  with 
this  argument  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Head  Start  Program,  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  Head  Start  Program, 
have  demonstrated  very  clearly  there 
is  a  great  benefit  in  spending  money 
for  preschool  education.  Great  results 
are  achieved  as  a  result  of  those  ex- 
penditures. They  come  with  that  argu- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  chapter  one 
demonstrates  that  when  money  is 
spent  on  remedial  education  we  get  an 
impressive  result  with  poor  children, 
but  they  insist  that  we  do  not  need  to 
throw  any  money  at  education. 
Throwing  money  they  consider  an  in- 
crease. If  we  increase  the  present  Fed- 
eral commitment  from  6  percent  to  7 
percent,  that  would  be  throwing 
money  at  education.  Actually  that  6 
percent  represents  a  decrease  in  the 
last  8  years,  from  8  percent  down  to  6 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throwing  money  at 
problems  often  does  help  solve  prob- 
lems. Spending  more  money  is  the  pat- 
tern that  this  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated to  us,  and  the  previous  ad- 
ministration showed  that  when  they 
consider  something  reaUy  important, 
they  will  spend  money.  We  consider 
our  space  program  important,  so  we 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  because 
John  Kermedy  decided  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  to  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon,  and  we  achieved  that.  We 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  Our  current 
space  program  has  difficulties,  but  we 


do  not  spend  less  money.  We  spend 
more  money  as  a  result  of  those  diffi- 
culties. We  said  we  wanted  star  wars. 
We  wanted  a  B-2  bomber.  We  want 
more  aircraft  carriers.  We  spend  more 
money.  We  spend  more  and  more 
money  because  we  said  defense  was 
important. 

So,  we  have  been  shown  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  ones 
that,  when  they  think  something  is 
important,  they  spend  money.  If  they 
think  education  is  important,  they 
know  they  must  spend  money. 

Our  schools  in  this  Nation  face  two 
problems,  and  one  extreme  is  we  have 
the  very  best  schools  in  this  Nation 
that  will  not  measure  up  to  the  other 
schools  in  the  industrialized,  their 
coimterparts  in  the  industrialized 
world.  Other  nations  produce  better 
students.  There  are  assessment  studies 
which  show  that  when  we  place  our 
best  math  and  science  students  against 
the  best  students  in  Korea.  Japan, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  we  rank 
very  low  among  the  industrialized  na- 
tions, so  our  very  best  students,  very 
best  math  and  science  students,  are 
still  not  being  adequately  trained  to 
keep  up  with  the  competition  in  this 
century.  At  the  other  extreme  we  have 
the  very  worst,  large  nimibers  of 
schools  that  are  collapsing  because  the 
money  is  not  there  to  really  maintain 
an  infrastructure.  Just  buildings,  and 
equipment,  and  supplies  and  decent 
teachers  every  day  is  a  basic  problem. 

To  correct  these  two  extremes  we 
need  to  spend  more  money,  but  States 
and  the  localities  have  been  taxed  to 
the  point  where  they  can  do  no  more. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government,  the 
Federal  Government  expenditure  for 
education  has  gone  down,  we  have  had 
to  go  raise  expenditure  at  the  local 
and  at  the  SUte  level.  Why  not  have 
the  Federal  Government  deal  with 
these  two  extremes  by  becoming  more 
involved? 

The  one  difference  between  our  edu- 
cation system  and  the  systems  of  the 
other  industrialized  nations  whose  stu- 
dents are  being  better  prepared  for 
the  20th  century  than  ours  is  that  the 
Government,  the  central  government, 
has  more  involvement.  Central  govern- 
ment has  more  involvement.  We  do 
not  want  the  central  government,  the 
Federal  Government,  to  take  over  our 
schools,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  takeover  of  the  schools  and 
more  involvement.  If  our  Government 
were  to  be  involved  by  spending  25 
percent  of  the  total  education  budget, 
contribution  to  25  percent  instead  of  6 
percent,  that  would  not  be  overinvol- 
vement.  That  would  not  wipe  out  local 
control,  and  maybe  our  Government 
should  be  involved  in  25  percent  of  the 
decisionmaking  about  education, 
about  how  our  schools  are  going  to  be 
nm,  about  some  kind  of  national 
standards.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
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decisionmaking  about  education  would 
not  be  a  takeover  by  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment.  The  other  75  percent  is  still 
there  for  the  State  Government  and 
for  the  local  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  learn  these 
lessons,  and,  as  we  move  toward  the 
year  2000,  the  President  has  set  cer- 
tain goals.  I  applaud  him  for  the  goals. 
I  support  those  goals.  But  we  are 
going  to  be  No.  1.  as  the  I»resident  said 
we  should  be.  If  we  are  going  to  be  No. 
1  in  math  and  science,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  money  to  reach 
that  goal.  We  are  going  to  have  to  buy 
the  necessary  equipment.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  guarantee  that  the 
local  schools  are  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  some  of  the  expenditures  on 
capital  items,  and  even  we  are  going  to 
have  to  promote  the  training  of  more 
and  more  teachers.  We  carmot  accom- 
plish what  has  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  century  in  education  without 
spending  more  money.  There  may  be 
no  immediate  correlation  between  the 
dollars  that  are  put  in.  but  let  us  stop 
and  think  about  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem we  face  if  we  do  not  expend  the 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  spend  more  if 
we  are  serious  about  education.  If  this 
is  an  education  President,  then  the 
budget  should  be  an  education  budget 
as  well. 


BIPARTISANSHIP  IN  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
son]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  I,  like  I  think  every  Member 
of  this  body.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  have  been  very  pleased  and 
very  thankful  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley),  our 
Speaker,  has  brought  back  the  biparti- 
san fairness  and  decorimi  to  this  body 
that  we  have  witnessed  over  the  past 
few  months,  and  it  is  within  that  con- 
text that  I  have  to  express  my  surprise 
at  the  remarks  he  apparently  made 
yesterday  regarding  campaign  reform. 

One  of  the  top  priority  issues  of  this 
Congress  and  the  two  sessions  of  this 
Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  was 
campaign  reform.  The  other  was  obvi- 
oxisly  the  ethics  reform.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall  or  not  recall,  then 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  and  the  Republi- 
can leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  reported  a  task 
force,  bipartisan  task  force,  on  ethics 
reform  and.  similarly,  a  bipartisan 
task  force  on  campaign  reform,  six 
E)emocrats,  six  Republicans.  I  happen 
to  have  been  one  of  those  Republicans 
honored  by  being  named  to  the  cam- 
paign task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  campaign 
reform.  I  believe  in  the  need  for  cam- 
paign reform,  and  I  al)solutely  believe 


in  the  need  for  bipartisan  campaign 
reform. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  In  our  electoral  process 
today  based  on  turnout,  the  smallest 
of  any  turnout  of  any  democrsw;y  in 
the  world,  and.  frankly,  it  is  a  disgrace 
when  compared  to  the  90  percent  that 
turned  out  in  Nicaragua  last  Sunday, 
so  I  was  very  disappointed  that  yester- 
day the  Speaker  apparently  said  that 
we  are  probably  going  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  Democratic  campaign  reform 
proposal  because  the  Republicans 
would  not  accept  some  kind  of  spend- 
ing limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  disappointed  in 
that  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  it  is  the  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  who  said  that  he  would 
discuss  the  issue  of  spending  limits.  I 
have  not  seen  a  similar  comment  from 
our  Democratic  leadership  in  discuss- 
ing the  issue  of  reducing  the  role  of 
PACs,  increasing  the  role  of  raising 
money  from  within  our  congressional 
district  and  reducing  the  role  of  soft 
money,  all  issues  which  happen  to  be 
priority  issues  in  the  eyes  of  Republi- 
cans for  real  campaign  reform. 
Second,  I  was  disappointed  that  that 
statement  would  come  at  a  time  when 
I  understand  we  are  about  to  have  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Republican  leader 
and  others  try  to  get  together  to  take 
campaign  reform  off  dead  center.  Now, 
if  we  are  really  committed  in  these 
talks  to  a  bipartisan  campaign  reform, 
then  let  us  withhold  these  kinds  of 
partisan  charges.  But  third,  and  most 
important  of  all.  I  was  disappointed 
because  as  a  member  of  that  campaign 
bipartisan  task  force  we  better  meet  if 
we  are  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  the  biparti- 
san campaign  reform  task  force  has 
not  met  since  August  1  of  last  year. 
Now,  if  we  are  truly  serious  about  ef- 
forts to  come  up  with  a  bipartisan 
reform,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
take  the  six  Democrats  and  the  six  Re- 
publicans, get  them  back  into  the 
room,  and  close  the  door  and  say, 
■Work  out  a  deal.  Come  up  with  a 
compromise  that  you  all  can  defend 
that  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  in  the  absence  of 
doing  that  come  meet  with  us  in  the 
leadership.  Bob  Michel,  Tom  Foley, 
and  work  out  that  deal  so  that  in  1990 
and  in  1992  America  still  does  not  talk 
about  only  35  percent  voter  turnout, 
but  rather  we  have  the  highest  voter 
turnout  as  the  father  of  democracy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  chance  for  bi- 
partisanship in  campaign  reform. 
There  is  a  real  need,  and  I  hope  that 
the  words  of  the  Speaker  yesterday  do 
not  represent  a  decision  by  the  majori- 
ty party  in  this  Congress  that  biparti- 
sanship and  campaign  reform  is  dead 
because,  if  that  is  dead,  if  that  is  dead, 
then  it  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  our 
Nation  and  our  democracy. 
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FARMERS      NEED      JUSTICE      IN 
WETLANDS  MANAGEMENT 

POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  protect  farmers.  It  would 
exempt  wetland  that  has  been  used  for  agri- 
cultural production  purposes  from  regulation, 
under  section  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  of  deposit  dredged  and  fill 
material. 

My  mission  here  is  to  work  for  fair  play  for 
farmers. 

Wise  wetlands  management  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  and  to  the  future  of  all 
Americans.  So,  the  cost  should  be  borne  by 
all  Americans,  not  primarily  by  the  Nation's 
farm  families. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  actions 
needed  to  feed,  house,  and  clothe  the  Na- 
tion's people  and  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
Nation's  environment  can  be  carried  out  in 
harmony. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  full  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  my  bill. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  clear,  concise,  and  un- 
derstandable answers  to  questions,  there  is 
tremendous  confusion  among  farmers  of  the 
Nation — 

AtxDut  just  wtiat  requires  a  section  404 
permit  and  what  does  not; 

About  what  is  a  "wetland"  and  what  is  not; 
and, 

About  what  restnctions  the  Government 
can  impose  as  conditions  for  granting  a  sec- 
tion 404  permit. 

The  "normal  farming"  exemption  in  section 
404(0  would  seem  to  cover  any  concerns  the 
agriculture  industry  might  have.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, interpretation  of  section  404(f)  by  the 
Federal  agencies  can  be  confusing  and  incon- 
sistent. 

Farmers  deserve  better  from  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
says  that  if  a  person's  property  is  taken  for 
public  purpose,  the  property  owner  must  re- 
ceive just  compensation  for  the  property. 

If  the  American  people  want  the  wetlands 
saved,  then  all  the  American  people,  not  just 
farmers  and  their  families,  should  pay  the 
cost.  That  is  not  happening  when  farmers'  ac- 
tions are  being  regulated  under  section  404. 

Farmers  are  angry  at  what  is  happening. 
They  are  afraid  of  what  will  happen  given  the 
history  of  the  actions  the  Government  has  al- 
ready taken.  I  share  their  concern. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  inaction  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  connection  with  another 
matter  related  to  section  404. 

For  nearly  4  months  I  have  t)een  trying  to 
get  answers  and  data  out  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  [)epartment  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  November,  I  sent  letters  to  each  one 
asking  some  very  detailed  questions.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  answers. 


A  prudent  Government  agency  would  have 
had  answers  to  many  of  those  questions.  And, 
it  would  have  been  able  to  answer  others  be- 
cause it  was  keeping  track  of  what  It  is  doing. 
Not  even  those  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. 

When  Government  agencies  are  so  slow  to 
respond  to  legitimate  inquiries  from  Members 
of  Congress  that  ought  to  tell  us  something 
has  gone  very  wrong. 

I  urge  that  Congress  take  every  care  to 
ensure  that  any  changes  to  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Wafer  Pollution  Control  Act  or  any 
other  existing  law  and  any  new  law  that  is 
written  will  be  carefully  constructed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  farmers  and  their  families. 

And,  I  urge  that  Congress  ensure  that  the 
costs  associated  with  restricting  farmers'  use 
of  agricultural  lands  in  the  name  of  protecting 
the  environment  is  borne  by  all  beneficiaries, 
not  just  by  farmers. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  FARMERS 

As  a  class,  American  farmers  are  the  Na- 
tion's first  conservationists.  Farmers  are  con- 
servationists because  their  livelihood  demands 
that  they  care  for  the  Integnty  of  the  land  and 
water. 

Farmers  do  not  deserve  to  be  treated  as 
destroyers  of  the  environment. 

Farmers  do  not  deserve  to  be— 

Encouraged  by  Government  officials  to 
apply  for  section  404  permits  when  those 
same  officials  fail  to  tell  the  farmers  what  the 
hazards  of  such  action  are;  or 

Required  to  give  the  Government  control 
over  two,  four,  and  even  five  times  as  much 
land  as  that  involved  in  alterations  aimed  at 
improving  farming  efficiency  on  their  land;  or 

Forced  to  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars defending  themselves  against  after-the- 
fact  Government  penalties  for  actions  they 
took  with  the  approval  arnj  encouragement  of 
that  same  government;  or 

Obliged  to  spend  their  life  savings  and  all 
that  they  can  borrow  to  defend  themselves 
against  Government  charges  that  they  acted 
wrongly  when  the  farmers'  actions  were  taken 
to  protect  their  families  and  land  from  the 
damage  flowing  from  governmental  action. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  types  of  actions 
which  have  been  reported  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  implementation  of  section 
404. 

The  eftort  to  preserve  harmony  between 
man  and  the  environment  will  be  ill-served  by 
unbalanced  implementation  of  section  404, 
such  as  is  now  occurring  in  connection  with 
farmers. 

When  farmers  are  expected  to  comply  with 
a  provision  of  law,  they  should  be  able  to 
demand  and  receive  unambiguous,  clear,  and 
concise  answers  to  their  questions  about  ac- 
tkjns  they  may  wish  to  take  which  would  be 
regulated  under  section  404.  The  questkjns 
farmers  are  asking  are  many.  However,  for 
some  of  them  the  answers  are  confusir>g  or 
nonexistent 

A  sampling  of  farmers'  questions  includes 
the  following: 

Does  excavating  land  to  build  catfish  ponds 
require  a  permit? 

Doe%  building  a  reservoir  to  contain  surface 
water  for  irrigation  require  a  permit? 

Does  building  a  levee  to  hold  water  In  a 
seasonally  flooded  rice  field  require  a  permit. 


particularly  when  that  field  has  been  used  for 
rice  production  in  previous  years? 

Does  precision  leveling  of  land  that  hasn't 
been  a  wet,  wetland  for  years  require  a 
permit? 

Is  land  that  was  once  a  swamp  but  which 
was  drained  for  agncultural  production  dec- 
ades ago  a  "jurisdictional  wetland"? 

Wetlands  protection  is  important  to  us  all. 
But,  placing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land 
that  has  been  farmed  for  generations  doesn't 
mean  "no  net  loss"  of  wetlands.  It  means  a 
net  gain  of  wetlands  at  the  expense  of  unwill- 
ing, uncompensated  landowners.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

BROADER  QUESTIONS 

The  implementation  of  section  404,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  being  carried  out  now,  has  some 
very  broad  implications  for  the  Nation. 

Some  of  these  implications  include: 

Revenue  losses  for  the  Federal  Treasury, 
which  will  exacerbate  the  budget  deficit; 

Losses  of  agricultural  export  trade  sales, 
which  will  aggravate  tfie  U.S.  international  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  troubles; 

Potential  increase  in  loan  defaults  which  will 
further  undermine  the  stability  of  private 
sector  and  Government  sector  financial  orga- 
nizations; and 

Erosion  of  established  administrative  poli- 
cies and  practices  govemir>g  implementation 
of  Federal  laws. 

All  of  these  issues  were  covered  in  the 
questions  which  I  directed  to  the  [Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  also  asked  for  information  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs,  activities,  and  projects  af- 
fected by  the  implementation  of  Federal  "wet- 
lands" policy;  and  on  specific  restrictions  im- 
posed on  farmers  as  a  part  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  Federal  "wetlarids"  policy. 

In  my  letters  to  these  Government  depart- 
ments arid  EPA,  I  specifically  requested  that 
the  responses  to  my  separate  questions  be 
provided  as  they  were  prepared,  rather  than 
waiting  until  responses  to  all  of  the  questions 
were  prepared. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  time  to  put  reason,  justice,  and  equity 
for  farmers  into  the  enforcement  of  section 
404. 

H.R.  4133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I,  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AKricultural 
Wetlands  Exemption  Act." 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLl'- 
■nON  CONTROL  ACT. 

Section  404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  <33  U.S.C. 
1344),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtng  subsection: 

"(uKl)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fUl  material  into 
any  wetland: 

"(A)  which  was  used  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction on  any  calendar  date  during  the 
twenty-four  months  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sut>section;  and, 

"(B)  which  was  used  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  at  least  one  year  in  the  period 
between  January  1,  1972  and  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection 


so  long  as  such  land  shall  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural production. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  agricultural  production'  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  production  of  row 
crops;  horticulture;  vlnticulture;  silviculture; 
aquaculture;  mariculture;  gra^ng,  haying; 
apiculture;  hydroponics;  production  of  tree 
fruits  or  nuts;  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  poul- 
try, swine,  sheep,  goats  and  other  livestock; 
storage  of  surface  water  for  agricultural 
production;  distribution  of  water  for  agricul- 
tural production;  conserving  uses  required 
as  a  condition  of  enrollment  in  an  acreage 
reduction  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  or  any  amendments  thereto;  all 
other  activities  identified  in  Sec.  404(f)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1344)  as  of  July  31,  1989  and  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  improvement,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  farm  residences  and 
facilities." 


NEW  FREEDOM  AND 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  LITHUANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Sarpalius]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  my  ancestors 
left  the  country  of  Lithuania  and 
came  to  this  country  seeking  freedom 
and  opportunity.  This  past  week  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try of  Lithuania  and  watched  them  ob- 
serve the  final  days  of  their  election  in 
their  quest  for  freedom.  Myself  and 
three  of  our  colleagues  had  that  goal 
of  going  to  Lithuania  to  watch  the 
first  elections  ever  held  within  the 
Communist  Party  where  two  parties 
were  involved,  one  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  second  was  the  Sajudis 
Party,  a  party  that  was  put  together 
in  the  quest  for  independence  for  the 
country  of  Lithuania,  a  small  country. 

We  were  denied  that  right  to  go  into 
that  country  by  the  Soviets.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  spent  5  days  in  a  hotel  in 
Berlin  trying  to  get  visas  granted  so 
we  could  go  and  observe  and  watch 
those  elections. 

We  found  it  puzzling  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Soviets  had  granted 
visas  to  our  Canadian  friends,  our 
friends  from  Austria,  and  other  media 
throughout  the  world  to  witness  these 
first  elections  that  were  held.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  tried  very  desperately  to 
be  there  at  the  time  of  the  elections, 
but  we  hit  a  wall. 

It  was  interesting  that  while  in 
Berlin  we  were  able  to  talk  to  people 
about  the  unification  of  Germany.  We 
went  to  the  Berlin  Wall  and  saw  that 
wall  gradually  come  down.  I  brought 
with  me  a  piece  of  that  wall  that  once 
symbolized  where  the  Conmiunlst 
Party  was  holding  people  in  to  believe 
in  their  form  of  government,  but  now 
it  symbolizes  freedom  and  the  people 
of  East  Berlin  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  the  opportunities  and 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy. 
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We  were  finally  granted  a  visa  to 
come  to  Lithuania.  We  were  only 
there  for  18  hours,  but.  oh.  what  an 
experience,  what  an  experience  to  see 
the  excitement  in  those  people  to  be 
able  to  seek  freedom  and  indep>end- 
ence. 

You  see.  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
the  Soviets  had  taken  that  country 
and  had  taken  all  their  educated  lead- 
ers, all  of  their  teachers,  they  had 
taken  close  to  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  of  Lithuania  and 
executed  them. 

We  heard  of  one  case  where  350.000 
were  sent  up  north  and  were  forced  to 
starve  to  death. 

We  saw  a  church,  a  Catholic  church, 
where  they  took  the  bishop  and 
imprisoned  him  for  27  years.  They 
took  that  church  and  turned  it  into  a 
symbol  of  atheism.  Now  the  Lithuani- 
ans took  the  church  and  removed  all 
the  articles  of  atheism  from  that 
church  and  brought  in  the  paintings, 
the  statues  and  the  alter,  and  turned 
the  church  back  into  a  religious 
Catholic  church.  The  cardinal  was  re- 
leased from  prison  and  is  a  symbol  in 
that  country. 

You  could  see  the  enthusiasm 
among  the  Lithuanians  on  the  right  to 
be  able  to  worship  their  God.  to  be 
able  to  have  an  election  and  choose 
their  leaders,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  up  and  si>eak  and  to  say  what- 
ever they  wanted  to  say.  Oh,  what  a 
spark  it  put  into  our  hearts  to  see  that 
enthusiasm  for  democracy  and  for  in- 
dependence. 

But  the  battle  has  only  begin.  The 
Soviets  are  now  turning  down  any  re- 
quests for  visas  for  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  come  and  witness  any 
other  elections. 

We  saw  history  being  made.  We  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  we  know  it. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  Lithuania,  to 
look  at  it  with  enthusiasm,  to  look  at 
it  with  hope,  look  at  the  dreams  they 
have  of  becoming  an  Independent 
country  and  get  behind  their  motives. 
get  behind  their  dream,  get  t)ehind 
their  vision  of  being  able  to  give  to 
their  children  the  same  opportunities 
that  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy  in  this 
country. 

We  will  see  in  the  next  few  weeks  a 
ripple  occurring  throughout  the  Com- 
munist Party.  We  will  see  elections  in 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  other  states 
within  the  coimtry  of  the  Communist 
Party.  We  will  see  a  cry  for  democracy 
and  we  will  witness  the  fall  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
whatever  you  can  to  encourage  sup- 
port and  enthusiasm  for  those  people 
who  are  still  struggling  for  freedom 
and  independence  as  we  know  it. 


AMERICAS  GRASSROOTS— THE 
NEW  TARGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Marylamd  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  2  years  I  have  read  chapters 
from  a  book.  "The  Japanese  Conspira- 
cy," by  Marvin  Wolf.  That  book, 
which  was  published  in  1983,  details 
how  various  segments  of  American  in- 
dustry have  been  targeted  by  the  Jap- 
auiese  Government. 

In  fact,  the  book  is  such  a  hot  item 
in  Congress  that  a  committee  staffer 
told  me  they  were  unable  to  keep  it 
from  the  library  for  more  than  2  or  3 
days  because  it  was  in  such  demand.  I 
am  pleased  with  that.  We  all  need  to 
Itnow  the  kind  of  economic  battle  this 
country  is  in— this  battle  includes  our 
businesses,  our  organizations,  and  the 
very  fiber  of  America— our  grassroots 
volunteers. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  targeting 
of  our  industries  and  all  the  criticisms 
by  the  Japanese  about  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  the  American  people 
when  I  read  an  article  in  the  February 
18.  Washington  Post  titled  "Nation's 
Capital  in  Eclipse  As  Pride  and  Power 
Slip  Away." 

That  article  quoted  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr..  a  well-known  histori- 
an, as  saying  that  power  was  slipping 
away  from  Washington— and  that 
means  the  American  people— princi- 
pally for  two  reasons. 

One.  "The  age  of  the  superpowers 
has  come  to  an  end"  and  two.  "despite 
our  wealth,  we  represent  ourselves  as 
poor,  or  refuse  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources, so  we  circumscribe  ourselves." 

The  article  quoted  my  colleague 
Silvio  O.  Conte:  "We're  carrying  this 
huge  deficit,  and  we've  become  the 
world's  debtor,  and  that  means  we've 
lost  control  of  our  own  destiny." 

I  don't  think  so.  We  can  regain  our 
destiny.  It  is  wrapped  up  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  wonderful  political 
system.  We  are  a  Nation  of  volunteers 
and  have  an  organization  for  every- 
thing where  American  citizens  work 
out  their  goals  and  express  a  direction 
for  business,  for  music,  art.  politics, 
and  education.  We  have  volunteer  fire 
departments,  rescue  units— volunteer 
everything. 

We  are  a  friendly,  outgoing,  and 
helpful  people.  Sixty  Minutes  recently 
interviewed  young  Russian  lawyers  in 
the  United  States  about  what  stood 
out  to  them  about  America.  Each  one 
replied,  we  were  friendly,  just  smiling 
and  encouraging  one  another  aind  we 
were  so  free. 

That  freedom,  friendliness,  open- 
ness, and  politeness  has  been  generat- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  in  this 
country.  We  won  our  freedom  with  a 
volunteer  army  and  we  have  kept  it 
with  our  political  system  and  volun- 
teerism. 


Now,  that  is  beginning  to  change.  A 
foreign  government  wants  to  use  it  for 
its  national  economic  gains.  We  are 
now  seeing  the  reverse  of  the  "Ugly 
American"  who  did  not  observe  the 
customs  of  the  country  where  he 
served,  throwing  his  weight  around 
loudly  proclaiming  what  needed  to  be 
changed  so  a  foreign  country  could  be 
like  us. 

That  book  so  captured  our  imagina- 
tions that  we  would  admonish  one  an- 
other "Don't  be  an  ugly  American." 
Now  we  are  seeing  the  reverse  of  that 
imported  to  the  United  States  from 
other  countries.  It  takes  many  forms. 

One  form  of  the  reverse  "Ugly 
American"  was  detailed  in  the  recent 
article  "The  Japanese  Megaphone"  by 
John  B.  Judls  in  the  New  Republic.  It, 
like  the  speech  I  did  in  1988  on  "Who 
Makes  Policy?  Them  Or  Us?"  details 
how  oui  think  tanks,  lobbyists,  and 
publicists  are  'tilting  the  policy  debate 
about  our  economic  future  to  reflect 
Japan's  views  and  not  the  American 
people." 

Judis  points  out  that  "the  money  is 
also  creating  what  the  Japanese  call 
structural  corruption— a  kind  of  sys- 
temic bias  that  does  not  require  con- 
scious acts  of  corruption  but  yields 
much  the  same  results." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  entire  article  by  Mr.  Judis. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  22.  1990] 

The  Jafanise  Megaphone 

(By  John  B.  Judis) 

Last  January  Kaoru  Kusuda.  a  slight 
young  woman  who  joined  the  Japanese  for- 
eign service  after  graduating  from  Keio  Uni- 
versity, arrived  in  Washington  after  tours  of 
duty  in  Great  Britain  and  Singapore. 
Kusuda.  the  first  Japanese  official  especitU- 
ly  assigned  to  monitor  Washington  think 
tanlcs,  says,  "The  embassy  and  the  foreign 
ministry  think  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
follow  their  activities." 

Kusuda's  arrival  was  the  latest  move  in 
Japan's  massive  effort  to  influence  Ameri- 
can opinion— an  effort  made  more  urgent  by 
growing  American  resentment  of  Japan's 
$50  billion  annual  trade  surpluses.  Accord- 
ing to  Pat  Choate.  a  vice  president  of  TRW 
and  Japan  critic,  who  is  writing  a  book  on 
Japanese  lobbying.  Japanese  government 
agencies,  corporations,  and  foundations 
spent  $150  million  in  1988  and  $250  million 
in  1989  trying  to  win  American  "hearts  and 
minds."  This  is  far  more  than  any  other  for- 
eign country  spends.  Moreover,  unlike  the 
funds  spent  by  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
and  their  companies,  the  Japanese  contribu- 
tion is  part  of  a  concerted  political  and  eco- 
nomic strategy. 

Some  of  this  money  is  directed  toward 
what  the  Japanese  call  "good  corporate  citi- 
zenship." but  much  of  it  is  aimed  at  rein- 
forming  the  viewpont  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
raging  American  debate  over  trade  and  for- 
eign investment.  Currently,  they  are  target- 
ing their  funds  on  scholars  and  think  tanks 
that  blame  the  trade  deficit  on  American 
fiscal  or  corporate  policies  rather  than  on 
Japanese  trade  barriers  or  state-subsidized 
export  strategies.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Jap- 
anese have  avoided  fimding  proponents  of 
"managed  trade"  who  believe  that  Japan 


must  agree  to  specific  Increases  in  its  im- 
ports. "What  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  do 
is  maintain  the  status  quo. "  says  Donald 
Hellmann.  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington's  Jackson  School  of  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

According  to  Choate.  the  Japanese  also 
spend  a  mlmimum  of  $100  million  last  year 
hiring  Washington  layers  and  public  rela- 
tions experts.  Most  of  those  hired  have  been 
what  Washingtonians  call  "Guccis'— $350- 
an-hour  former  legislators  or  government 
officials  like  former  Republican  Cabinet  of- 
ficial Elliot  Richardson  or  former  Carter 
White  House  aide  Stuart  Eizenstat. 
Through  these  prestigious  ex -officials,  the 
Japanese  expect  to  Influence  Congress  and 
the  White  House  policies  on  trade  and  in- 
vestment. Last  year,  for  instance.  Japanese 
companies  tried  to  keep  semiconductors  and 
telecommunications  equipment  off  the  Ad- 
ministration's list  of  products  that  Japan 
was  refusing  to  import  and  to  block  Con- 
gressional efforts  to  fund  American  consor- 
tia in  high  technology. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  Japans 
funding  of  think  tanks  and  academics  and 
hiring  lobbyists.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  Japan's  contributions  have  led  scholars 
to  reverse  their  positions.  Without  Japanese 
funding,  policy  experts  would  still  be  argu- 
ing about  what  causes  American  trade  defi- 
cits and  whether  Japan's  investments  in  the 
United  States  are  a  boon  or  a  bane.  But  the 
hundreds  of  millions  that  Japan  is  spending 
annually  are  tilting  the  debate  about  Ameri- 
ca's economic  future  without  the  public 
being  aware  of  It.  The  Japanese  are  radical- 
ly reinforcing  opinions  that  mirror  their 
own.  "It's  like  giving  certain  people  a  mega- 
phone and  forcing  everybody  else  to  shout," 
Choate  says. 

The  money  Is  also  creating  what  the  Japa- 
nese call  "structural  corruption"— a  kind  of 
systemic  bias  that  does  not  require  con- 
scious acts  of  corruptioii  but  yields  much 
the  same  results.  Government  officials  in 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representatives  office  and 
the  Comjnerce  Department  are  constantly 
tempted  to  allow  their  negotiating  stance  to 
be  colored  by  lucrative  future  employment 
possibilities  as  Japan  lobbyists.  Two  years 
ago  Robert  E.  Watkins.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  for  automotive  af- 
fairs and  consumer  goods,  resigned  after  the 
Associated  Press  reported  that  he  had  sent 
about  500  letters  and  rfesumfes  to  companies 
including  Mazda.  Toyota,  and  Nissan,  de- 
scribing himself  as  "uniquely  qualified  to  es- 
tablish and  lead  an  automotive  association 
committed  to  market  principles. " 

Academics  and  think  tanks  are  subject  to 
similar  temptations.  The  graduate  student 
in  Japan  studies  worries  about  who  is  going 
to  fund  his  research,  and  the  resident  fellow 
at  a  think  tank,  who  now  has  to  raise  his 
own  salary,  worries  about  how  he  is  going  to 
do  so  without  substantial  Japanese  contri- 
butions. Hellmann  says.  "If  you've  got  aca- 
demic institutions  and  think  tanks  pander- 
ing to  where  the  money  is,  then  you  become 
unable  to  generate  new  ideas  and  policies." 
I. 
The  Japanese  are  especially  interested  in 
think  tanlcs  because  they  play  a  critical  role 
In  Washington,  translating  academic  re- 
search into  policy  recommendations.  Think 
tankers  like  the  Brookings  Institution's 
Robert  Lawrence  frequently  testify  in  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  U.S.-Japan  Issues. 
Think  tank  reports  also  carry  considerable 
weight  in  policy  debates.  Administration 
and  Congressional  critics  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Bill  relied  heavily  on  an  Institute  for 


International  Economics  study  of  U.S.- 
Japan relations.  The  study,  partially  funded 
by  the  U.S.-Japan  Foundation,  claimed  that 
a  "complete  elimination  of  Japanese  trade 
barriers"  would  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
only  by  $5  billion  to  $8  billion.  "People  were 
always  citing  the  institute's  research  to 
show  that  the  trade  barriers  were  minor. " 
says  former  Commerce  Department  official 
Clyde  Prestowitz.  a  leading  Japan  critic. 

The  Japanese  first  approached  Washing- 
ton think  tanks  in  1972.  after  President 
Nixon  slapped  a  ten  percent  surcharge  on 
Imports,  but  they  were  initially  rebuffed. 
According  to  a  former  Brookings  fellow, 
when  Sumitomo  Bank  offered  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  a  million-dollar  grant  that 
year,  then  Brookings  President  Kermit 
Gordon  turned  it  down  because  the  money 
came  from  "a  foreign  lobby." 

In  the  intervening  years,  however.  Wash- 
ington's think  tanlcs  lost  whatever  qualms 
they  had  about  accepting  Japanese  grants. 
With  the  rise  of  new  conservative  think 
tanks  such  as  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute <AEI)  and  the  Heritage  Foundation 
and  the  decline  in  contributions  from  large 
American  foundations  such  as  Rockefeller 
and  Ford.  Washington's  think  tanks  began 
to  compete  aggressively  for  funding.  Most  of 
the  major  think  tanks  in  Washington,  from 
the  liberal  Brookings  to  the  conservative 
AEI  and  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  (CSIS),  now  gladly  accept 
funding  from  Japanese  firms  and  founda- 
tions. The  exceptions  are  the  liberal  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Institute  and  the  new  right 
Free  Congress  Foundation,  which  favor  ag- 
gressive trade  policies:  they  have  neither 
wooed  nor  been  wooed  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  funders  have  sometimes 
sought  immediate  returns  for  their  money. 
When  Nomura  Securities  funded  a  Brook- 
Ings-sponsored  annual  conference  on  Japan 
with  other  think  tanks.  Brookings  officials 
became  upset  when  Nomura  tried  to  set  the 
agenda.  Brookings  Senior  Fellow  Ed  Lincoln 
explains.  "The  Japanese  just  don't  have  the 
same  kind  of  eleemosynary  background  in 
their  society,  and  the  first  thing  they  ask 
when  they  give  money  is  what  do  we  get." 

In  the  face  of  this  pressure,  some  think 
tanks  have  allowed  the  Japanese  funders 
unusual  kinds  of  influence.  One  of  the  first 
major  Japanese  grants  after  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's election  in  1980  went  to  CSIS.  Housed 
on  six  floors  of  a  K  Street  office  cube.  CSIS 
has  been  a  major  outlet  of  conservative  for- 
eign policy  opinion.  It  is  chaired  by  former 
NATO  Ambassador  David  Abshire  and  still 
advertises  a  connection  with  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  It  specializes 
in  private  briefings  for  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 

In  early  1981  CSIS  accepted  a  million- 
dollar  endowment  from  Toyota  to  found  a 
chair  of  Japanese  studies,  the  appointment 
to  which  would  be  for  two-year  nonrenewa- 
ble terms.  CSIS  calls  it  their  "Japan  chair," 
but  Japan  specialists  sometimes  refer  to  it 
derisively  as  the  "Toyota  chair."  Unlike  uni- 
versities, which  customarily  do  not  allow 
firms  or  individuals  who  endow  chairs  to 
have  any  say  over  who  is  appointed  to  them, 
CSIS  consults  Toyota  officials  about  who  is 
appointed.  Appointees  are  also  expected  to 
give  Toyota  officials  special  briefings  when 
they  come  to  town.  Former  Treasury  official 
C.  Fred  Bergsten,  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics,  thinks 
CSIS  has  gone  too  far.  "To  consult  with  any 
funder  compromises  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  an  operation  based  on  analytic 
research,"  he  says. 


Brookings,  the  oldest  of  the  think  tanka 
and  traditionally  a  source  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration officials,  began  accepting  Japa- 
nese granu  in  the  early  '70s.  but  it  insisted 
that  Japanese  firms  donate  their  money  to 
American  foundations  like  the  Japan  Socie- 
ty, which  then  gave  grants  to  Brooklnci's 
general  fund,  where  Brookings's  administra- 
tors parcelled  it  out.  Last  fall,  however. 
Brookings  accepted  a  major  grant  from  Jap- 
anese business  to  endow  a  permanent  chair 
in  international  economics,  named  after 
former  Treasury  official  Robert  Roosa.  Ac- 
cording to  Brookings  officials,  the  three 
funding  organizations,  the  Federation  of 
Tokyo  Bankers  Association,  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Association  of  Japan  and  the  Japan  Se- 
curities Dealers  Association,  will  not  be  con- 
sulted on  who  fills  the  chair  or  on  the  kind 
of  work  produced.  But  Ed  Lincoln  worries 
that  accepting  the  gift  was  a  "significant 
step "  for  Brookings.  "The  chair  deals  with 
international  financial  issues,  but  that  is 
only  one  step  removed  from  being  directly 
involved  with  Japan."  The  pressures  raised 
by  such  a  gift  are  obvious.  If  Brookings  were 
to  appoint  a  critic  of  Japan's  trade  practices 
to  the  new  chair,  it  might  have  trouble  get- 
ting further  gifts  from  Japanese  companies. 
The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment (CED).  a  policy  group  based  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  inflencing  government  fiscal 
policy.  But  its  ties  to  Japanese  firms  and 
lobbyists  raise  questions  about  its  Intellectu- 
al independence  in  addressing  U.S.-Japan 
issues.  Owen  Butler,  the  chairman  of  CED 
and  a  former  chairman  of  Procter  St 
Gamble,  now  serves  as  a  salaried  senior  ad- 
viser to  Dalwa  Securities  America,  the 
American  subsidiary  of  the  Tokyo  financial 
firm.  This  fall  Daiwa  donated  $1  million  to 
CED  for  a  program  named  after  Butler. 

CED  produces  biannual  reports  on 
"United  SUtes-Japan  Trade  Relations"  with 
Keizai  Doyukai,  the  Japan  Association  of 
Corporate  Executives.  The  reports  them- 
selves are  funded  by  the  United  SUtes- 
Japan  Foundation,  whose  money  comes 
from  the  Japan  Shipbuilding  Association. 
The  current  report  could  be  labeled  the 
•Nissan  report."  CED  chose  former  U.S. 
Special  Trade  Representative  WUliam 
Eberle.  the  president  of  a  firm  that  lobbies 
for  Nissan,  to  chair  CED's  committee. 
Keizai  Doyukai  s  committee  was  chaired  by 
Takashi  Ishihara.  the  chairman  of  Nissan. 

The  1989  report  predictably  reflected  the 
view  being  promulgated  by  Japan  and  its 
Washington  lobbyists.  For  Instance,  it 
blamed  the  trade  deficit  primarily  on  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit,  and  warned  that  citing 
Japan  for  trade  barriers  under  the  bill 
"could  trigger  a  protectionist  spiral. "  It  re- 
jected a  "managed  trade"  strategy  favored 
by  some  of  CED's  business  members.  Such  a 
view  by  itself  is  intellectually  defensible,  but 
It  was  intellectually  defensible  to  present 
this  view,  as  CED  did.  as  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  independent  American  and 
Independent  Japanese  businessmen. 

II. 
The  Japanese  heavily  fund  Japan  studies 
programs  as  well  as  think  tanks.  Chalmers 
Johnson,  a  Japan  expert  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Diego,  estimates  that 
Japan  funds  about  three-quarters  of  univer- 
sity research  about  Japan.  Like  the  think 
tanlLs,  the  Japan  studies  programs  face  the 
challenge  of  maintaining  an  environment  of 
disinterested  objectivity  while  seeking  funds 
from  donors  very  interested  in  the  results  of 
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the  re«e»rch.  Some  of  the  programs  have 
clearly  failed  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Waahington's  Relachauer  Center  for  East 
Asian  Studies,  which  Is  part  of  Johns  Hop- 
lOns's  Paul  Nltze  School  for  Advanced  Inter 
national  Studies,  doubles  as  a  think  tank 
and  a  graduate  school.  Prom  Its  building 
down  the  street  from  Brookings,  it  not  only 
teaches  students  but  also  publishes  papers 
and  holds  conferences  for  legislators  and 
business  leaders.  The  Reischauer  Center 
has  always  been  unusually  dependent  on 
Japanese  political  and  financial  support, 
which  has  created  concern  among  some  aca 
demies.  Johns  Hopkins  officials  announced 
the  formation  of  the  center  in  Tokyo  in 
June  1984  at  the  same  time  as  It  awarded 
Japanese  Premier  Yasuhlro  Nakasone  an 
honorary  degree. 

The  center  made  Nakasone  the  honorary 
chairman  of  Its  advisory  council,  and  in  1987 
the  Japan  Shipbuilding  Foundation  en 
dowed  a  chair  at  the  center  in  Nakasone  s 
name.  In  raising  funds,  one  former  faculty 
member  says,  the  center  has  "peddled  the 
Nakasone  connection."  For  instance,  in  the 
center's  promotional  film,  its  director. 
George  Packard,  attributes  the  founding  of 
the  Reischauer  Center  to  Nakasone's  "ex- 
traordinary kindness  and  encouragement." 

According  to  Packard,  the  center  gets 
about  ten  percent  of  its  annual  budget,  or 
$300,000.  from  Japanese  sources— a  large 
amount,  considering  the  contribution  of  stu- 
dent tuitions  and  the  fact  that  the  center 
also  covers  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Donors  include  Japanese  government  agen- 
cies and  major  Japanese  corporations, 
among  them  Toyota,  Sony.  All  Nippon  Air- 
ways, Nomura  Securities,  and  NEC.  The 
chairmen  of  these  corporations  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  Japan's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  have  sat 
on  the  center's  advisory  council. 

The  center's  annual  reports  on  U.S. -Japan 
relations  mirror  Japanese  positions.  In  the 
center's  1988  report,  which  was  funded  by 
Equitable  Japan  and  the  Nissho  Iwai  Corpo- 
ration, it  denounced  the  Omnibus  Trade 
bill,  passed  with  wide  Senate  and  House  sup- 
port and  signed  by  the  President,  as  "pro- 
tectionist." The  center's  report  also  referred 
to  the  'alleged  dumping"  of  Japanese  semi- 
conductors, even  after  an  official  Commerce 
Department  finding  that  dumping  had  oc- 
curred. (Such  an  assertion  proved  too  much 
even  for  Japanese  semiconductor  industry 
lobbyist  Stanton  Anderson.  "Under  U.S. 
dumping  laws,  dumping  occurred,"  Ander- 
son told  me.  "Nobody  challenged  that.") 

The  Japanese  themselves  tend  to  think  of 
the  center  as  a  lobby.  The  Japanese  newspa- 
per Asahi  Shimbun  included  an  account  of 
the  center's  activities  in  a  1985  article  titled 
"The  Fifth  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government: 
Lobbyists."  Robert  Angel,  a  political  scien- 
tist at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
says:  "Japanese  government  and  business 
public  relations  types  seem  to  interpret  the 
center's  appeals  for  funding  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  support  a  public  relations  platform 
in  Washington." 

Packard,  a  former  aide  to  Ambassador  to 
Japan  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  is  both  director 
of  the  center  and  dean  of  the  Nitze  School. 
Packard  Is  also  a  business  consultant  on 
salary  to  KRC  Pacific  Partners  Limited, 
which  advises  American  and  Japanese  firms. 
He  writes  advertorials  for  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  Telejapan.  a  Japa- 
nese television  company  that  produces  what 
it  claims  to  be  independent  shows  for  Amer- 
ican television.  Former  Newsweek  reporter 


Kim  WiUenson  quit  the  board  after  learning 
that  officials  of  MITI  were  supervising  Tele- 
japan. WUlenson  says  that  Packard  told  him 
he  was  "making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill." 

Packard  denies  that  either  his  own  outside 
connections  or  the  Japanese  contributions 
to  the  center  have  any  bearing  on  its  teach- 
ing or  publications.  "We  are  uninfluenced 
by  Japanese  money."  Packard  says.  Packard 
dismisses  his  academic  critics:  'In  the  aca- 
demic world,  there  is  a  bitterness  toward 
those  who  try  to  explain  Japan's  side." 

But  the  center  and  Packard  have  what 
Chalmers  Johnson  calls  a  'truth  in  advertis- 
ing problem."  If  the  center  were  billed  as  a 
joint  operation  of  Japanese  and  American 
businesses,  and  if  Packard  were  presented 
on  television  or  In  op-ed  pieces  as  a  consult- 
ant and  fund-raiser  with  links  to  Japanese 
companies  rather  than  simply  as  an  academ- 
ic dean,  then  the  public  would  not  be 
misled.  But  when  the  center  and  Packard 
twth  present  themselves  solely  under  the 
guise  of  disinterested  scholarship,  the  public 
is  indeed  being  fooled,  and  the  debate  over 
U.S. -Japan  relations  is  being  corrupted. 

Ill 

To  influence  directly  the  White  House 
and  Congress.  Japan  has  assembled  a  virtual 
who's  who  of  lobbyists  and  advisers  in 
Washington.  The  Japanese  have  hired  more 
than  110  former  government  officials. 
Almost  every  important  ex-trade  official 
works  for  the  Japanese  in  some  capacity. 
These  include  three  former  U.S.  trade  rep- 
resentatives: Eberle;  William  Brock,  who  ad- 
vises Toyota;  and  Robert  Strauss,  who  is  a 
senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  Akin,  Gump, 
Strauss,  Hauer,  and  Peld.  which  lobbies  for 
the  Japanese  electronics  giant  Fujitsu,  and 
who,  according  to  a  Toyota  representative, 
advises  that  company. 

Most  of  the  top  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Party  officials  work  for  the  Japanese. 
Last  December,  when  the  Democratic  Party 
was  going  to  choose  a  chairman,  three  of  its 
four  leading  candidates— Ron  Brown  and 
former  Representatives  Jim  Jones  and  Mi- 
chael Barnes— all  represented  Japanese 
firms.  Former  Democratic  chair  Charles 
Manatt  represents  Japanese  firms,  and 
when  Hogan  and  Harston's  FYank  Fahren- 
kopf  was  Republican  chair,  he  helped  one  of 
his  law  firms  Japanese  clients  gain  entree 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Many  lawyers  and  public  relations  men 
who  enjoy  or  have  enjoyed  high  White 
House  connections  work  for  the  Japanese. 
These  include  former  Eisenhower  White 
House  aide  Robert  Gray,  former  Nixon 
aides  Leonard  Garment  and  Stanton  Ander- 
son, former  Carter  domestic  policy  chief  Ei- 
zenstat.  said  former  Reagan  and  Bush  cam- 
paign aide  James  Lake. 

Some  goverrunent  officials  who  become 
lobbyists  reenter  government  as  trade  nego- 
tiators. The  Bush  Administration "s  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Carla  Hills,  hired 
Julius  Katz  of  the  public  relations  firm  Hill 
and  Knowlton  as  her  deputy.  Hill  and 
Knowlton  represents  more  than  25  foreign 
firms  sind  government  agencies,  including 
Toyota,  Hitachi,  and  the  Japan  Trade 
Center.  When  Katz's  appointment  was  an- 
nounced, the  general  manager  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton  circulated  a  memo  in  which  you 
could  practically  hear  the  spinning  of  the 
revolving  door.  "I  thought  you  might  want 
to  write  Jules  a  note  of  congratulations," 
the  official  prompted.  ""Obviously,  he  is 
with  us  until  his  confirmation  and  perhaps 
he  will  return  after  a  stint  with  USTR."" 


Japan  and  America's  other  economic 
rivals  do  not  condone  these  sorta  of  Inter- 
locking relationships  between  their  own 
governments  and  foreign  lobbyists,  reason- 
ing that  they  make  it  too  hard  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  distinguish  between  Its  Interests 
and  those  of  Its  competitors.  In  Japan  no 
self-respecting  lawyer,  let  alone  former  gov- 
ernment official,  is  willing  to  lobby  for  an 
American  company.  "'They  would  be  seen  as 
paid  men,"  one  Japanese  official  remarked. 
But  what  is  culturally  and  morally  forbid- 
den in  Japan  is  accepted  procedure  in  con- 
temporary Washington.  "In  Washington," 
Chalmers  Johnson  says,  "the  fix  Is  always 
in." 

This  army  of  lobbyists  and  advisers  fur- 
nishes Japanese  companies  with  the  troops 
necessary  to  win  battles  in  Washington.  The 
Japanese  usually  know  what  t'le  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  do  before  mosi  Administra- 
tion members  do.  Through  their  lobby  and 
their  funding  of  think  tanks,  the  Japanese 
have  also  acquired  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
economic  expertise.  When  House  or  Senate 
members  want  to  learn  about  a  complex 
trade  issue,  they  will  almost  inevitably  fall 
back  on  someone  who  is  an  adviser  to,  a  lob- 
byist for,  or  a  recipient  of  funding  from  the 
Japanese.  When  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  a  retreat  in  1986  to 
discuss  trade  legislation,  journalists  Doug 
Prantz  and  Catherine  Collins  recently  re- 
ported in  Selling  Out.  they  invited  Strauss 
and  Eberle  to  brief  them. 

When  a  policy  organization  names  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  experts  to  develop  a  po- 
sition paper  on  trade,  Japan's  lobbyists  in- 
variably lead  the  list.  The  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  appointed  a  multinational 
working  group  last  year  to  develop  a  paper 
on  "Business  and  Government  in  an  Inter- 
dependent World. "  The  Americans  Included 
Eberle  and  former  Deputy  Trade  Represent- 
ative William  Walker,  who  also  lobbies  for 
Japanese  firms. 

Through  its  lobbyists  and  advisers  Japan 
also  has  unprecedented  clout  and  access  in 
the  White  House  and  Congress.  In  the  Bush 
White  House,  Stanton  Anderson  commands 
the  attention  due  a  friend  and  a  key  fund- 
raiser for  the  1988  campaign.  When  Con- 
gressional Democrats  vote,  they  are  likely  to 
take  seriously  the  recommendation  of  a 
former  Democratic  official  who  now  com- 
mands party  Influence  and  fund-raising  re- 
sources. ""If  you're  a  Democrat  and  a  protec- 
tionist, you  run  up  against  Chuck  Manatt, 
Bob  Strauss,  and  Ron  Brown,"  says  one  lob- 
byist for  a  domestic  manufacturer.  "If 
you're  Interested  In  your  career,  why  bump 
up  against  these  powerhouses?" 

Most  of  Japan's  lobbying  feats  go  unno- 
ticed except  by  the  businesses  affected,  but 
there  have  been  some  dramatic  public  suc- 
cesses. In  a  battle  lasting  two  years,  lobby- 
ists got  Congress  to  reduce  drastically  the 
sanctions  against  Toshiba  for  selling  ad- 
vanced submarine  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union- a  sale  that  cost  the  United  States  an 
estimated  $30  billion  to  coimter.  When  the 
Senate  first  learned  of  the  sale  In  June  1987, 
it  voted  92-5  to  bar  Toshiba  sales  for  three 
years.  A  year  later,  after  Toshiba  had  spent 
$10  million  lobbying,  the  House  and  Senate 
finally  reached  a  compromise,  limiting  the 
ban  to  government  sales  by  Toshiba's  sub- 
sidiary, Toshiba  Machine.  Instead  of  costing 
Toshiba  $10  bUlion.  Congress's  action  cost  it 
several  hundred  million. 

During  the  same  years  the  lobby  also  de- 
feated Representative  John  Bryant's  bill 
that  required  foreign  investors  to  disclose 
their    holdings    In    American    firms,    even 
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though  most  Western  European  countries 
and  Japan  require  even  closer  scrutiny  of 
foreign  investments.  After  the  House  nar- 
rowly passed  the  measure,  the  Japan  lobby- 
tlsta,  led  by  Elzenstat,  Richardson,  and 
former  USTR  General  Counsel  Richard 
Rivers  from  Strauss's  law  firm,  secured  Its 
defeat  In  the  Senate  by  83-11. 

The  Japan  lobby  rarely  wins  battles  on  its 
own.  Instead  It  throws  its  considerable 
weight  behind  one  side  In  a  debate.  During 
Bush's  first  year  the  lobby  mounted  a  major 
offensive  to  prevent  the  Administration 
from  citing  Japan  for  blocking  American 
sales  of  semiconductors  under  the  ""Super 
301"  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  1988. 
Citing  these  products  would  have  entailed 
raising  a  threat  of  sanctions  against  Japan 
if  negotiations  didn't  remove  trade  barriers. 
One  lobbyist,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, described  the  battle  to  keep  semicon- 
ductors off  the  list  as  "a  war."  The  Japanese 
may  have  spent  as  much  as  $5  million  lobby- 
ing on  this  Issue  alone.  Stanton  Anderson's 
law  firm  received  $167,000  between  April 
and  June  alone  from  the  Electronics  Indus- 
try Association  of  Japan  (EIAJ).  William 
Walker's  law  firm,  Mudge  Rose  Guthrie  Al- 
exander and  Pemdon,  received  $181,000 
from  the  EIAJ  during  the  same  period  for 
lobbying  White  House  aides  Michael 
Boskln,  Steve  Ferrer,  smd  Roger  Porter. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1989, 
Strauss's  firm  collected  $577,585  from  Fu- 
jitsu. And  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  law 
firms  and  Japanese  companies  involved. 

In  the  Bush  Administration  debate  over 
Super  301,  the  Japan  lobby's  massive  effort 
tipped  the  scales  In  favor  of  Boskln,  Porter, 
and  budget  director  Richard  Darman  and 
against  the  Commerce  Department.  When 
the  Bush  Administration  announced  the 
products  that  it  was  citing  Japan  for.  semi- 
conductors were  not  on  the  list.  "I  thought 
the  decision  reached  by  the  President  was 
masterful,"  lobbyist  Anderson  said.  Four 
months  later  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Hills  announced  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  pursue  the  Reagan  Administration's 
demand  that  Japan  Import  a  targeted  per- 
centage of  American  semiconductors. 

Recently  the  Japan  lobby  has  also  tried  to 
frustrate  attempts  by  the  American  elec- 
tronics industry  to  develop  an  American 
high-deflnltlon  television  Industry.  As  was 
the  case  with  semiconductors,  the  lobby  has 
reinforced  efforts  by  a  vocal  faction  within 
the  Administration.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert 
Mosbacher,  who  had  kicked  lobbyists  An- 
derson and  Walker  out  of  his  office  in 
March,  threw  In  the  towel.  At  Anderson's 
request,  Mosbacher  held  a  high-level  meet- 
ing in  Japan  with  the  chairman  of  NHK, 
the  Japan  broadcasting  company  that  Is 
heavily  committed  to  HDTV.  During  the 
same  visit  Mosbacher  announced  that  he  no 
longer  favored  American  Government  sup- 
port for  HDTV. 

The  Japanese  are  also  fighting  Congres- 
sional attempts  to  exclude  foreign  compa- 
nies from  government-funded  Industrial 
consortia  that  are  meant  to  help  the  United 
States  compete  in  high  technology.  Con- 
gress has  been  willing  to  Include  companies 
like  Phillips  or  Thomson  that  do  their  re- 
search and  development  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  wants  to  exclude  companies 
that  use  the  United  States  merely  to  assem- 
ble their  products  and  refuse  to  allow  Amer- 
ican companies  to  join  similar  consortia. 
This  applies  to  the  Japanese  companies.  Ac- 
cording to  Congressional  sources.  Mitsubishi 
Electronics,     which     employs    Jim     Lake's 


public   relations   firm,   has  been   lobbying 
heavily  against  the  proposals. 

In  waging  these  battles,  Japan's  lobbyists 
Invariably  appeal  to  American  support  for 
free  markets  and  free  trade.  Implying  that 
the  United  States  is  violating  international 
standards  of  good  capitalist  behavior.  But  in 
the  battles  over  foreign  Investment  disclo- 
sure, semiconductors,  and  government  fund- 
ing of  high-technology  consortia,  the  Japa- 
nese are  using  their  lobby  to  block  precisely 
the  kind  of  trade  and  Industrial  strategy 
that  they  themselves  used  to  win  foreign 
markets  for  their  consumer  electronics  in- 
dustry. Like  the  proverbial  bad  parents,  the 
Japanese  are  saying.  "Don't  do  as  we  do.  do 
as  we  tell  you." 

During  the  '80s  the  Japanese  developed  an 
even  more  subtle  strategy  for  Influencing 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  They  got 
American  business  that  depended  upon  Jap- 
anese companies  to  pressiu-e  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  They  tried  this  first  with 
imported  car  dealers  and,  during  the  mid- 
'80s.  with  computer  and  other  high-technol- 
ogy companies  that  used  Japanese  compo- 
nents. 

During  the  fierce  debate  over  Toshiba 
sanctions,  computer  firms  like  NCR,  Apple, 
and  Hewlett-Packard  that  used  Toshiba  disk 
drives,  printers,  and  other  components  lob- 
bied Congress  against  sanctions.  Some  of 
the  same  firms  protested  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's semiconductor  agreement 
with  Japan  and  have  sought  the  agree- 
ment's repeal.  In  fighting  against  govern- 
ment funding  of  American  HDTV  efforts, 
the  Japanese  have  been  able  to  rely  on  com- 
panies like  Ampex  that  now  get  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  their  profits  from  selling  Japa- 
nese technology.  "We've  got  to  the  point 
where  we  can  say.  We've  met  the  enemy 
and  he  is  us.'"  says  Bill  Relnsch.  an  aide  to 
Peruisylvania  Senator  John  Heinz. 

The  Japanese  also  use  a  traditional  front 
group  strategy  to  get  their  point  across. 
Japanese  subsidiaries  now  play  a  significant 
role  In  the  Electronics  Industry  Association, 
but  in  debates  with  the  American  Electron- 
ics Association,  the  EIA  presents  itself  as 
merely  a  rival  American  trade  association. 
The  EIA  first  opposed  any  government 
HDTV  funding  whatsoever  and  then,  when 
that  position  appeared  Impolitic,  insisted 
that  foreign  subsidiaries  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
any  government  intervention.  The  EIA's  po- 
sition was  not  without  merit  intellectually- 
its  position  paper  was  ably  drafted  by  the 
Berkeley  Roundtable  on  International  Eco- 
nomics—but it  lacked  candor.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plea  for  free  market  princi- 
ples was  also  part  of  a  strat«gy  for  foreign 
domination  of  the  American  HDTV  market. 

IV. 

Japan's  funding  of  think  thanks  and  uni- 
versities and  its  support  for  a  powerful 
lobby  in  Washington  has  created  an  unten- 
able situation  in  Washington.  The  most  im- 
portant questions  facing  Americans  concern 
our  economic  future,  and  some  of  these  re- 
volve around  our  relationship  with  Japan 
and  Japanese  companies.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  Is  the  single  greatest  cause  of  the 
U.S.  trade  with  Japan  is  the  single  greatest 
cause  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit;  and  Japan 
has  come  to  dominate  precisely  those  areas 
of  industry  upon  which  our  growth  and 
prosperity  will  rest.  The  United  SUtes  has 
to  decide  how  to  respond  to  what  Akio 
Morita  and  Shlntaro  Ishihara  in  The  Japan 
That  Can  Say  "A^o"  candidly  call  "economic 
warfare."  but  its  hard  for  Americans  to 
have  a  meaningful  debate  when  Japan  and 


Its  lobbyists  have  acquired  nich  eztenalve 
Influence  over  the  debate  Itaelf . 

To  put  it  as  simply  aa  poaalble:  the  United 
States  must  hold  dlscuaaiona  among  its  own 
citizens  before  It  can  hold  diacuaalons  with 
Japan.  There  have  to  be  two  separate  de- 
bates or  discussions.  Americans  first  have  to 
decide  among  themselves  what  Is  In  their 
national  Interest.  But  the  effect  of  Japan's 
Influence  campaign  la  to  make  the  first 
debate  Impossible.  When  two  prominent 
Americans  rise  to  discuss  U.S. -Japan  trade 
relations,  there's  a  good  chance  one  or  both 
Is  In  the  pay  of  the  Japanese. 

What  can  be  done?  The  American  public 
must  at  least  be  Informed  when  a  partici- 
pant in  the  discussion  of  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
vestment has  financial  ties  with  the  Japa- 
nese. The  current  means  for  such  disclosure 
are,  however,  woefully  inadequate. 

Lobbyists  for  foreign  companies  are  sup- 
posed to  register  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  AgenU  Registration  Office. 
But  the  office  is  hopelessly  understaffed— it 
has  only  a  dozen  employees,  and  has  yet  to 
submit  its  report  for  1987— and  the  regula- 
tions themselves  are  extremely  loose.  Those 
who  advise  foreign  companies  but  do  not  di- 
rectly lobby  public  officials— like  Brock  or 
former  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisors  Martin  Peldsteln— do  not  have  to 
register.  Nor  do  lobbyists  like  Ron  Brown 
who  represent  American  subsidiaries  of  Jap- 
anese companies.  This  means  that  the 
public  has  no  way  of  knowing  that  these 
people  have  a  financial  stake  In  holding  cer- 
tain views  about  trade  and  investment 
issues. 

Senator  Heinz  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
will  require  publicists  or  lawyers  who  repre- 
sent the  Amelcan  subsidiaries  of  foreign 
companies  or  who  represent  foreign  firms 
and  their  subsidiaries  In  administrative  and 
judicial  cases  to  register  with  the  Justice 
Department.  But  Helnz's  bill  is  being  fierce- 
ly fought  by  the  lobby.  Al  Yamada,  who  lob- 
bies for  ToyoU  U.S.A..  says.  "I  think  it  is 
unfair.  When  you  register  as  a  foreign 
agent,  you  have  all  kinds  of  restraints." 

Even  if  Helnz's  bill  passes,  however,  it  will 
not  cover  the  case  of  advisers,  think  tanks, 
policy  groups,  and  universities.  Here,  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  disclosure  must  rest 
with  the  Individuals  and  institutions  them- 
selves. When  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions publishes  its  forthcoming  report  on 
business-government  relations,  it  should  ac- 
knowledge that  the  authors  Included  two 
prominent  Japan  lobbyists.  And  academics 
like  Packard  should  identify  their  business 
Interests  when  appearing  In  public  forums. 
But  when  voluntary  self -disclosure  fails,  the 
responsibility  for  revealing  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest  reverts  to  the  press. 

So  far  the  press  has  not  lived  up  to  this 
responsibility.  The  classic  Instance  is  an  Oc- 
tober 1986  Washington  Post  article  on  the 
debate  over  Reagan's  semiconductor  agree- 
ment. The  story  was  headlined,  "Former 
U.S.  Official  Assails  Japanese  Pact."  It  re- 
ported that  ""former  Commerce  Under  Sec- 
retary Lionel  Olmer"  had  criticized  the 
agreement  in  a  debate  with  Alan  W.  Wolff, 
■"who  represented  the  domestic  semiconduc- 
tor industry." 

The  story's  headline  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  principals  gave  the  reader  the 
impression  that  a  disinterested  former  offi- 
cial had  challenged  the  opinion  of  a  paid  in- 
dustry lobbyist,  but  in  fact,  Olmer  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  the  piece  appeared  as  an 
adviser  to  Nippon  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. Moreover.  Wolff,  besides  represent- 
ing the  semiconductor  industry,  was  himself 
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a  former  trade  official  in  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration. The  argument  was  really  between 
two  former  trade  officials,  both  of  whom 
had  a  financial  stake  in  their  own  positions. 

The  practice  continues  unabated.  In  an 
October  1989  Wathington  Post  story  on 
Japan.  Packard  is  identified  merely  as  dean 
of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies."  In  an  October  column  at- 
tacking proponents  of  managed  trade. 
Waahington  Poat  reporter  Hobart  Rowen 
cites  as  an  authority  -Washington  attorney 
William  N.  Walker,"  who  is  in  fact  a  New 
York  attorney  who  lobbies  for  the  Japanese 
electronics  industry.  Readers  who  assume 
that  Packard  or  Walker  are  expressing  dis- 
interested opinions  are  being  misled.  And 
the  Post  is  not  alone.  Of  major  national 
publications,  only  Business  Week  consistent- 
ly ferrets  out  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 

Only  when  the  participants  are  adequate- 
ly Identified  can  the  great  debate  begin. 
Should  the  government  try  to  break  down 
Japanese  trade  barriers  through  demanding 
specific  quotas?  Should  it  scrutinize  foreign 
Investments?  Should  the  U.S.  Government 
help  develop  its  own  HDTV  industry? 
Should  it  help  fund  a  consortium  to  develop 
the  next  generation  of  computer  chips? 
Should  it  establish  a  new  Cabinet  depart- 
ment that  performs  the  same  kind  of  func- 
tions that  Japan's  MITI  does?  America's 
future  rests  on  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  they  cannot  be  adequately  debat- 
ed as  long  as  many  of  the  leading  partici- 
pants have  an  undisclosed  financial  stake  in 
one  answer  rather  than  another. 

We  should  keep  the  statements  from 
this  article  in  mind  now  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  is  targeting  our 
charities  and  community  organiza- 
tions—and targeting  is  the  right  word. 

We  have  always  accepted  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  organizations,  be- 
cause that  too,  is  a  way  of  sustaining 
the  American  system.  But— and  that  is 
a  big  but— Americains  have  always 
carefully  examined  money  with  strings 
attached  to  it.  We  all  too  well  know  in 
Congress  how  carefully  we  must  exam- 
ine what  we  do.  Well,  organizations 
and  chanties  are  just  as  aware  as  we 
are  what  it  means  to  receive  contribu- 
tions with  strings  attached. 

Now  our  organizations  are  about  to 
receive  money  and  volimteers  with 
strings  attached  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. According  to  a  New  York 
Times  article  by  David  E.  Sanger,  on 
Pebruau-y  22  titled.  'Japan  To  Give 
Tax  Benefits  For  Charitable  Aid  In 
U.S."  Sanger  wrote: 

Worried  about  mounting  hostility  to 
Japan's  huge  investments  in  the  United 
States,  the  Japanese  Government  has  of- 
fered Japanese  companies  a  large  tax  deduc- 
tion If  they  give  money  to  hospitals,  schools 
and  philanthropic  activities  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Government  officials. 

Japan  has  made  no  formal  announcement 
of  the  move,  but  it  was  discussed  at  length 
during  a  highly  unusual  meeting  of  300  of 
the  country's  top  business  executives,  who 
were  summoned  by  the  Foreign  Ministry 
last  Friday. 

The  tax  break— effectively  a  Japanese 
Government  subsidy  to  American  organiza- 
tions—is  the  latest  and  most  significant 
move  yet  to  try  to  defuse  tension  with  the 
United  States  over  Japan's  growing  pres- 
ence there,  which  Japan  now  fears  may  be 


poisoning  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Moreover,  the  tax  deduction  for  charita- 
ble donations  seems  to  be  part  of  a  broader 
effort  by  the  Government  and  industry  to 
burnish  the  image  of  Japanese  as  solid  citi- 
zens in  the  American  communities  where 
Japanese  companies  have  built  plants. 
Indeed,  the  tax  breaks  are  merely  one  ele- 
ment in  the  drive  to  encourage  Japanese  ex- 
patriates working  in  the  United  States  to  in- 
tegrate more  in  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can communities. 

The  article  goes  on; 

In  recent  days,  for  example,  the  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  begun  distribut- 
ing 5.000  copies  of  an  85-page  handbook 
containing  advice  to  Japan-based  companies 
in  America  on  how  to  participate  effectively 
in  communities,  supporting  local  charities 
and  volunteering  to  work  for  local  organiza- 
tions. 

Tsutomu  Karlno.  an  executive  director, 
explained  that  the  handbook  was  issued  be- 
cause the  American  tradition  of  volunteer- 
ism  was  not  much  developed  in  Japan. 

"Most  Americans  feel  this  is  common 
sense."  Mr.  Karino  said,  "Most  Japanese 
feel  this  is  not  common  sense,  this  is  unusu- 
al." 

Published  with  Japanese  and  English  text 
on  facing  pages,  the  book  is  entitled,  "Join- 
ing In!  A  Handbook  for  Better  Corporate 
Citizenship  In  the  United  States." 

The  book  does  urge  the  Japanese  to  pro- 
mote their  community  efforts.  That  "It  Is 
important  in  American  society  to  take  credit 
for  good  works  accomplished.  This  is  not 
bragging,  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  deserved 
credit.  " 

If  the  Japanese  are  so  concerned 
about  getting  deserved  credit— then  I 
suggest  they  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  instead  of  their  being  so  con- 
cerned about  mixing  in  our  grassroots 
political  and  social  system  where  we 
work  out  the  directions  for  our  com- 
munities and  our  country. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
by  Robert  Pear  on  February  18:  "IRS 
Investigating  Foreign  Companies  Over 
Units  in  U.S."  It  carried  a  subtitle: 
"Low  Tax  Payments  Cited— Officials 
Say  the  Prices  Used  for  Internal 
Transactions  Cut  Taxes  $12  Billion." 
Pear  wrote: 

Bolstered  by  new  auditing  powers.  Federal 
tax  officials  are  Investigating  many  Ameri- 
can sut>sidiarles  of  Japanese  companies  on 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  underpaid  cor- 
porate income  taxes  by  billions  of  dollars. 

As  foreign-owned  assets  In  the  United 
States  more  than  tripled  in  a  decade  to  $1.8 
trillion,  the  gross  Income  foreign-owned 
companies  made  here  more  than  doubled. 
But  the  total  taxes  they  paid  hardly 
changed,  data  compiled  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  show.  Of  the  36.800  foreign- 
owned  companies  filing  returns  in  1986. 
more  than  half  reported  no  taxable  income. 

Tax  officials  assert  that  some  sut>sidiaries 
understate  income,  thus  minimizing  tax  li- 
ability, by  manipulating  transactions  with 
parent  companies.  But  the  IRS  has  been 
frustrated  in  an  effort  to  audit  these  compa- 
nies' returns  because  Important  financial 
records  are  often  kept  at  headquarters 
abroad  in  foreign  languages,  with  much  less 
detail  than  would  be  required  in  the  United 
States. 

How  this  is  done  was  explained: 


Federal  tax  officials  say  American  distrib- 
utors of  foreign-made  goods  can  reduce 
their  profits,  and  thus  their  tax  liability,  by 
paying  high  prices  to  the  parent  corpora- 
tions for  goods,  services  and  technology. 

Under  U.S.  federal  law,  a  parent  company 
is  supposed  to  charge  its  subsidiary  the 
same  price  as  a  buyer  would  pay  an  unrelat- 
ed seller  In  the  open  market— the  "arm's 
length"  price. 

Cited  as  an  example  was  the  Ameri- 
can subsidiary  of  Yamaha  Motor  Co. 
who  imderstated  its  income  and  over- 
stated what  it  paid  to  its  parent  com- 
pany. Yamaha  is  now  in  court  for  an 
alleged  underpayment  of  $133  million 
in  taxes,  plus  $13  million  in  penalties. 

The  article  explained  tha'  Toyota  is 
fighting  giving  documents  .o  the  IRS 
for  charging  American  distributors 
more  than  it  does  their  Japanese  dis- 
tributors. 

Of  course  they  are  concerned  about 
their  image  and  with  underpaying 
their  taxes,  so  they  now  propose  to 
chaiuiel  some  of  this  money  to  our 
charities  and  organizations.  I  mention 
this,  because  the  charity  giving  is  one 
thing— but  the  working  in  an  Ameri- 
can community  with  the  Japanese 
goals  in  mind— and  that  is  what  it  is  if 
the  government  is  directing  and  co- 
ordinating them— is  another. 

The  pattern  of  targeting  that 
Marvin  Wolf  pointed  out  in  the  "Japa- 
nese Conspiracy"  is  being  repeated. 
They  are  coordinating  with  the  gov- 
ernment. The  system  of  interlocking 
businesses  is  functioning. 

Now  we  have  an  infusion  of  Japa- 
nese small  businesses  setting  up  in  the 
San  Diego  area,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  23.  They 
are  investing  and  'serving  large  Japa- 
nese corporations  already  in  the  San 
Diego  area." 

In  Kentucky  In  the  past  six  months  alone, 
five  foreign  toolmakers  have  started  oper- 
ations to  supply  Toyota's  auto  factory  in 
Georgetown. 

Now.  are  we  to  have  our  social  and 
political  life  inordinately  influenced 
by  the  Japanese  as  Mr.  Judis  pointed 
out  in  the  New  Republic?  It  is  not  in 
our  best  interest. 

The  best  explanation  comes  in  a 
review  of  the  book  "Democracy  and 
Its  Critics"  by  Robert  A.  Dahl.  In  his 
review,  Robert  Bellah  wrote: 

In  an  advanced  democratic  country  the 
economic  order  would  be  understood  as  In- 
strumental not  merely  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  but  to 
a  much  larger  range  of  values,  including 
democratic  values.  The  economic  order 
would  be  seen  as  intended  to  serve  not 
merely  consumers  but  human  beings  In  all 
the  activities  to  which  an  economic  order 
may  contribute. 

Mr.  Dahl  believes  we  are  on  "the 
threshold  of  a  third  democratic  trans- 
formation involving  a  significant  in- 
crease in  citizen  participation  in  our 
economic  and  political  life." 


This  cannot  be  done  through  reverse 
"Ugly  Americanism."  It  must  be  done 
by  our  citizens. 

That  citizen  participation  must  come 
from  those  who  are  American  citizens, 
who  vote  in  our  elections  and  accept 
all  the  obligations  that  citizenship  car- 
ries with  it.  Expatriates  may  like  us— 
may  love  us— may  understand  us— but 
they  are  not  the  citizens  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  uphold  this  great  country. 

Paying  taxes  is  one  way  to  uphold 
that  responsibility— working  in  our  or- 
ganizations—and voting.  The  Japanese 
meet  none  of  these  criteria. 

This  country  is  filled  with  creative, 
friendly  people.  When  challenged,  we 
will  respond.  We  Jtnow  what  it  means 
when  we  sing  "America  The  Beauti- 
ful" or  we  hear  the  "Star  Spangled 
Barmer."  The  vision  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  runs  through  our  mind 
and  our  spirits  lift.  We  caimot  pervert 
and  must  not  pervert  this  for  an  eco- 
nomic gain  by  another  country.  We 
are  free  and  must  remain  free,  eco- 
nomically and  spiritually.  I  know 
Americans  will  rise  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  am. 


D  1520 

CRITICISMS  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSED  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clarke).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  disappointed  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  higher  education 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  funding  is  extremely 
inadequate,  meaning  that  fewer  stu- 
dents will  be  assisted;  and  second, 
many  of  those  students  who  will  be  as- 
sisted will  receive  less  money,  especial- 
ly at  a  time  when  college  costs  are 
rising  faster  than  the  inflation  rate. 

I  somehow  expected  more  than  a 
trite,  ail-too  familiar  package  that  pro- 
vides less  for  our  Nation's  post-second- 
ary students,  especially  from  our  self- 
proclaimed  "Education  President." 

I'm  surprised  the  President  even 
submitted  this  proposal  as  it  is,  be- 
cause it  contains  exactly  the  same  ele- 
ments that  caused  him  to  veto  the 
1990  appropriations  bill  last  October. 
Namely,  it  "underfunds  the  Pell  Grant 
Program,  weakening  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  expanding  opportunity  for 
higher  education." 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  "College  tuition 
looks  likely  to  leap  past  inflation  for 
the  10th  year  in  a  row."  While  Infla- 
tion is  expected  to  be  about  4  percent, 
tuitions  for  the  1990-91  school  year 
may  rise  as  much  as  11  percent. 

And,  despite  the  fact  that  student 
aid  programs  have  not  even  kept  pace 


with  inflation,  our  "Education  Presi- 
dent" is  requesting  $486.7  million  less 
tn  the  student  aid  for  fiscal  year  1991 
than  Congress  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  This  reduction  in  funds 
means  that  74,000  fewer  students  in 
the  1990-91  school  year  wlU  be  served 
as  compared  to  the  number  served  in 
the  1989-90  cycle. 

How  this  {uiministration  can  imply  it 
is  committed  to  expanding  educational 
opportunities  is  beyond  me. 

To  me,  the  proposed  budget  shows 
more  of  a  commitment  to  stifling  op- 
portunities for  four  msLin  reasons: 
First,  it  underfunds  the  PeU  Grant 
Program;  second,  it  completely  elimi- 
nates foiu-  other  student  aid  programs; 
third,  it  provides  no  Federal  funds  for 
two  student  aid  programs  without  ac- 
tually doing-away  with  them;  and 
fourth,  it  substantially  reduces  funds 
for  two  other  aid  programs. 

No.  1— the  PeU  Grant  Program,  the 
Department  of  Education's  most  need- 
focused  student  aid  program,  is  under- 
funded in  three  ways. 

First,  while  there  is  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  $473  mUlion— $371  mlUion  of 
that  will  go  to  cover  the  previous  year 
shortfalls  and  we  lose  an  additional 
$218  million  unless  we  pass  a  package 
of  cost-reduction  measures  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  plans  to  propose. 

Second,  the  maximum  PeU  grant  is 
stUl  set  at  $2,300.  This  Is  the  same 
level  as  the  1989-90  academic  year 
even  though  tuition  costs  are  rising. 
This  means  for  the  1990-91  cycle,  the 
value  of  each  grant  wiU  decrease  by 
about  9  percent,  making  the  awards 
going  to  those  students  who  need  the 
assistance  the  most  worth  even  less 
than  ever  before. 

And  third,  the  administration  did 
not  request  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  restore  $66.5  miUion  seques- 
tered from  the  PeU  program  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  meaning  14,000  students 
will  be  dropped  from  the  program  for 
the  1990-91  academic  year,  and  1.3 
mUUon  of  the  3.2  miUion  grant  recipi- 
ents—more than  a  third  of  those 
served— wiU  receive  awards  reduced  by 
an  average  of  $50. 

No.  2,  the  administration  proposes  to 
completely  cut  four  programs— Coop- 
erative Education,  Law  School  Clinical 
Experience,  Veterans'  Education  Out- 
reach, and  Innovative  Projects  for 
Community  Service.  For  fiscal  1990, 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  $22.6 
miUion  for  them. 

These  programs  provided  a  wide 
range  of  opportimities  for  students, 
ranging  from  work  experience  to  tu- 
toring and  counseling  services  for  vet- 
erans to  helping  students  reduce  their 
acquired  debt  by  participating  in  com- 
munity service  projects. 

No.  3,  the  administration  selected 
two  programs  to  receive  no  Federal 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1991— the  State 
student  incentive  grants  and  the  Per- 
kins loan  programs. 


Last  fiscal  year.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $59.2  mlUion  for  the  State  Stu- 
dent Incentive  Grants  Program  and 
that  money  assisted  197,000  students. 

The  administration  wants  no  Feder- 
al money  to  go  to  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1991  because  it  beUeves 
"Federal  funds  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary" because  State  expenditures  for 
grant  aid  have  continued  to  expand  in 
recent  years.  It  also  beUeves  the 
"Work -Study  program  provides  more 
than  adequate  Federal  incentives  for 
the  creation  of  part-time  community 
service  employment  opportunities  for 
needy  students." 

I  have  a  problem  with  this  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  most  Americans  who  qualify  to 
receive  grant  money  already  have  to 
work  whUe  they  attend  school  to  come 
up  with  the  expected  contribution 
toward  their  education.  If  we  accept 
this  proposal  by  the  administration, 
these  students  wlU  have  to  spend  even 
more  time  working  instead  of  studying 
if  they  want  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. 

Second,  I  don't  understand  how  the 
administration  expects  these  197,000 
students  to  be  miraculously  absorbed 
into  the  Work-Study  Program.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  not  requesting  any 
more  money  for  work-study  than  it  did 
for  the  1989-90  school  year,  so  the 
program  wlU  have  to  assist  5,000  fewer 
students  in  1990-91  than  it  is  today, 
not  counting  the  other  197,000  that  re- 
ceived SSIG  funds. 

The  other  program  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  cut  off  from  all  Federal 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1991  is  the  Per- 
kins Loan  Program.  The  program  can 
still  operate  for  the  1990-91  school 
year  without  Federal  support  by  using 
the  money  coUected  from  previous 
loans  to  fund  new  loans,  but  108,900 
fewer  students  wUl  be  assisted  without 
this  important  Federal  support. 

The  administration  says  that  it  is 
not  appropriating  money  for  the  Per- 
kins Loan  Program  for  fiscal  year  1991 
because  the  loans  "provide  heavy  and 
unnecessary  Federal  interest  subsidi- 
zation." 

The  administration  says  this  action 
does  not  represent  a  policy  shift  but 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is— and.  it 
seems  to  me,  a  much  misinformed  one. 
since  the  burden  of  subsidizing  the 
Stafford  loans  is  much  greater. 

And,  No.  4,  the  administration  has 
targeted  two  programs  to  receive  less 
money  in  fiscal  year  1991  than  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1990— the  guaranteed  student  loans, 
and  the  coUege  housing  and  academic 
faculties  programs. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loans  pro- 
grams receive  $459  mlUion  less  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  If  the  Congress  goes  along, 
9,000  fewer  students  will  be  assisted 
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during  the  1990-91  academic  year  than 
during  the  1989-90  year. 

Although  there  is  an  overall  antici- 
pated drop  in  the  number  of  students 
served  in  the  three  guaranteed  student 
loan  programs— the  Stafford  loan,  for- 
merly the  guaranteed  student  loan. 
which  lends  money  to  students  based 
on  need;  the  Parent  Loan  for  Under- 
graduate Students  [PLUS],  which 
lends  supplemental  money  to  students' 
parents;  and  the  Supplemental  Loan 
for  Students  [SLS]  which  lends  addi- 
tional money  primarily  to  independent 
students,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion expects  the  number  of  PLUS 
loans  will  increase  by  34,000.  One 
reason  for  the  increase,  according  to 
the  Department,  is  because  students 
are  hitting  the  maximum  awards  and 
need  even  more  money  than  they 
needed  in  the  past  to  finance  their 
education. 

The  $3.3683  billion  proposed  for  all 
three  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
and  it  is,  but  the  amount  is  more  than 
a  little  misleading  since  not  all  of  it 
goes  to  students  in  the  form  of  loans. 
The  largest  cost  of  these  programs  is 
the  interest  subsidies  and  specisd  al- 
lowances paid  in  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program.  Close  to  $1.7  billion— almost 
half  of  the  total  amount  requested  for 
all  three  programs— is  targeted  for  in- 
terest suteidies  and  special  allowances. 

And  even  this  may  not  be  an  accu- 
rate figure  since  the  Department's  es- 
timate of  what  it  wUl  need  is  based  on 
the  expectation  that  the  interest  rate 
of  the  Treasury  bill  decrease.  If  the 
rate  does  not  decrease,  it  may  cost 
closer  to  $2.4  billion,  or  over  71  per- 
cent of  the  total  requested  for  the 
three  programs,  to  pay  the  interest 
subsidies  and  special  allowances. 

The  other  program  the  administra- 
tion targeted  to  reduce  funds  for  is  the 
College  Housing  and  Academic  Facili- 
ties Loans  Program. 

The  Eidministration  wants  to  reduce 
funds  to  this  program  from  $30  million 
to  $5  million— a  reduction  of  $25  mil- 
lion—because the  administration  be- 
lieves these  loans  do  not  carry  out  an 
appropriate  Federal  role  since  they 
are  not  tied  to  national  priorities. 
Even  though  the  President  has  target- 
ed education  as  a  national  priority.  I 
guess  he  isn't  concerned  about  wheth- 
er there  are  enough  classrooms  to 
teach  the  students  or  enough  dorms  to 
house  them. 

Which  programs  are  targeted  or  not 
targeted  as  national  priorities  has  a 
direct  impact  on  what  I  call  the  seesaw 
policy. 

The  administration's  proposal  tar- 
gets science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering as  priority  programs.  To  en- 
courage students  to  enroll  in  them, 
the  administration  has  earmarked 
more  money  to  support  those  pro- 
grams and  the  students  who  do  enroll 
in  them. 


It  sounds  easy  enough  doesn't  it? 
But  who  gets  hurt? 

For  fiscal  1991,  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  seriously  cut  funds  that 
support  programs  such  as  the  arts,  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  programs 
that  encourage  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice because  the  administration  does 
not  consider  these  national  priorities 
right  now.  To  demonstrate  what  is 
really  going  on  here,  let's  look  at  what 
the  administration  wants  to  do  with 
the  fellowship  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams. 

Last  fiscal  year,  Congress  appropri- 
ated and  earmarked  a  total  of  $11.2 
million  to  support  two  fellowship  pro- 
grams that  encourage  students  to 
enroll  in  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
grams, namely,  the  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Fellowship,  and  the  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  Public  Service  Fellowship  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration's  proposal  not 
only  calls  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  these  programs  will  receive  for 
the  1990-91  academic  year,  but  also 
puts  them  on  a  track  to  be  completely 
eliminated. 

The  administration  wants  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  the  Jacob  K. 
Javits  Fellowship  Program  will  receive 
for  fiscal  year  1991  from  $7.9  million 
to  $5.4  million— a  reduction  of  about 
30  percent.  These  fellowships  are  tar- 
geted to  be  phased  out  over  a  3-year 
period  because  the  administration 
feels  the  program  does  not  support 
study  in  areas  of  high  national  priori- 
ty. 

The  administration  also  plans  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  the  Pa- 
tricia Roberts  Harris  Public  Service 
Fellowship  Program  will  receive  from 
$3.3  million  to  $1.2  million— a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.1  million.  These  need-based 
fellowships  are  targeted  to  be  phased 
out  because  the  administration  says  it 
sees  no  shortages  in  public  service. 

Don't  you  think  common  sense 
would  tell  a  person  that  by  cutting 
these  two  fellowship  programs  and  not 
encouraging  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  the  arts  or  humanities,  we  will 
create  shortages  in  these  areas? 

I  guess  it's  something  our  "Educa- 
tion President"  doesn't  want  to  think 
aobut  right  now  because,  for  now,  na- 
tional priorities  are  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering. 

Last  fiscal  year.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $15.8  million  for  a  program  called 
Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of  Na- 
tional Need.  That's  $4.6  million  more 
than  we  appropriated  for  the  two  fel- 
lowship programs  the  administration 
proposes  to  eliminate. 

The  Graduate  Assistance  in  Areas  of 
National  Need  Program  provides  fel- 
lowships to  graduate  students  in  areas 
of  national  need  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 


Humanities,    and   other   Federal   and 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations. 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  increase  funding  for  this 
program  to  $25.5  million- an  increase 
of  $9.7  million  over  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriations. 

But  that's  not  all. 

The  administration  also  wants  to 
create  a  new  program  called  National 
Science  Scholars  and  fund  it  for  $5 
mUlion  during  the  1990-91  academic 
year  and  increase  funding  to  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  by  fiscal  year  1994. 

This  new  program  would  provide 
scholarships  for  students  graduating 
from  high  school  to  enroll  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  pro- 
grams at  the  post-secondary  level. 

If  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1991  proposal  is  accepted  as  it  is,  the 
balance  board  of  the  seesaw  will  be 
tilting  considerably  with  $30.5  million 
for  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering on  one  end  and  $6.6  million 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  on  the 
other  end.  Unfortunately  the  arts  and 
humanities  are  quickly  slipping  off 
their  end  of  the  board  because,  if  you 
remember,  the  two  programs  support- 
ing them  are  on  the  track  for  elimina- 
tion. 

What  happens  when  they  finally  are 
eliminated  and  we  realize  we  will  soon 
have  a  shortage  of  students  graduat- 
ing from  these  types  of  programs? 
And,  believe  me,  it  will  happen— our 
Nation's  educational  history  is  proof 
of  that. 

We'll  say  the  arts  and  humanities 
should  be  a  national  priority,  of 
course.  Then  we'll  take  money  away 
from  programs  not  considered  to  be 
national  priorities  at  that  time,  prob- 
ably mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering, and  spend  those  funds  to  en- 
courage students  to  pursue  study 
along  the  lines  of  our  latest  national 
priority.  Sound  familiar? 

The  ironic  part  is  that  while  we're 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  stop- 
ping a  virtual  disaster  once  again,  the 
process  will  start  all  over  again  be- 
cause we  will  have  underfunded  other 
programs  to  satisfy  our  new  short- 
term  goals. 

We  are  not  gaining  any  ground  by 
following  this  unwritten  policy.  We're 
simply  seesawing  back  and  forth  ac- 
cording to  what  is  and  is  not  a  nation- 
al priority  at  a  particular  point  in 
time. 

This  way  of  funding  higher  educa- 
tion has  never  worked  in  the  past  and 
it  doesn't  matter  how  long  we  continue 
trying  to  make  it  work.  It  never  will. 

Maybe  if  we  have  enough  faith  in 
the  diversity  of  interest  and  ability 
among  oiu-  student  population  and 
make  higher  education  accessible  and 
affordable  for  all  of  our  students,  the 
diversity  of  the  students  themselves 
might  take  care  of  any  potential  short- 
ages in  particular  areas.  But  we  can 


never  know  if  we  don't  give  our  stu- 
dents the  resources  they  need  to 
pursue  the  education  of  their  choice. 

When  It  comes  right  down  to  it.  the 
students  are  the  ones  who  ultimately 
suffer  while  we  carry  on  with  this  ex- 
tremely inane  and  destructive  tradi- 
tion. Too  many  of  our  country's 
brightest  students  are  being  forced  to 
choose  their  programs  of  study  based 
on  how  much  financial  aid  is  available 
instead  of  being  able  to  study  what  in- 
terests them  most. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  day  when  we  can 
rest  assured  that  we  have  approved  an 
education  budget  that  would  enable 
any  American  who  wants  to  pursue 
higher  education  to  study  the  program 
of  his  or  her  choice  without  having  to 
look  at  the  price  tag  attached  to  that 
program.  But,  frankly,  it  won't  happen 
this  year  because  this  proposal  from 
our  "Education  President"  falls  far 
short  of  that  mark. 

This  proposed  budget  shows  no  com- 
mitment to  expanding  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  entrenches  us 
deeper  in  an  all  too  familiar  pattern  of 
underfunding  programs  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  financial  aid  going  to 
our  students.  If  the  President  keeps 
going  at  this  rate,  his  desire  to  be  the 
"Education  President"  may  become 
nothing  more  than  an  unfunny  and 
very  cruel  joke  played  on  our  Nation's 
students. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  laughing. 
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ACT  TO  CREATE  IMITATION 
SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OUGHT  TO  BE  RE- 
PEALED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is 
recogmized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  to  discuss 
the  decision  yesterday  of  the  D.C.  City 
Council  to  proceed  with  the  election  of 
shadow  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  lobby  Congress  for  statehood. 

First,  the  provision  establishing 
these  offices  conflicts  with  the  D.C. 
Home  Rule  Act  which  provides  for 
Walter  Fauntroy  the  current  dele- 
gate's presence  in  Congress,  it  is  in  op- 
position to  other  congressional  enact- 
ments, and  is  in  addition,  simply  un- 
necessary and  ill-advised.  It  may  also 
conflict  with  the  original  voter  initia- 
tive and  referendum  which  called  for 
the  selection  of  these  shadow  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Second.  whUe  the  biU  contains  little 
or  no  funds  at  present,  that  is  not 
likely  to  remain  the  case  over  the  long 
run.  The  fact  is  that  the  bill  has  po- 
tentially very  high  and  unnecessary 
costs  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 


the  Congress  and.  indirectly,  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers. 

Third,  it  is  not  a  citizen  lobby  which 
is  constitutionally  protected.  It  is. 
rather,  an  employment  and  involve- 
ment opportunity  for  self-styled  activ- 
ists who  have  not  yet  run  and  appar- 
ently have  no  desire  to  offer  them- 
selves for  positions  of  real  responsibil- 
ity. 

THE  POSITION  IS  UNNECESSAST  AHD  CREATES 
CONFLICT  AND  CONrUSION 

The  proponents  of  statehood  say 
that  these  shadow  congressional  offi- 
cials are  needed  to  help  lobby  the 
statehood  bill  through  Congress  and 
to  provide  an  increased  form  and  level 
of  congressional  representation  for  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
already  has  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress to  lobby  for  its  interests  includ- 
ing statehood.  Whether  that  Repre- 
sentative, the  nonvoting  Delegate,  is 
effective  or  not  is  for  the  citizens  to 
once  again  decide  on  election  day  in 
November.  If  the  citizens  want  a  Dele- 
gate to  spend  full-time  seeking  support 
for  statehood,  they  can  and  should 
elect  a  Delegate  pledged  to  that  propo- 
sition. They  will  have  that  opportuni- 
ty. They  have  it  every  2  years. 

That  is.  in  fact,  consistent  with  the 
American  election  process  and  is  the 
current  law  of  the  land.  But  establish- 
ing shadow  congressional  officials  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  These  shadow  of- 
ficials will  not  have  the  access  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  which  the 
Delegate  now  possesses.  They  will. 
however,  create  inevitable  conflicts  on 
the  questions  of  where  the  city  stands 
on  any  number  of  issues  and  they  will 
surely  sow  confusion  as  to  who  right- 
fully exercises  the  representational 
privilege. 

Congress  had  provided  the  current 
nonvoting  Delegate  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources, including  full  financial  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  its  committees  and 
its  floor.  The  nonvoting  Delegate  also 
has  the  privileges  of  the  floor  in  the 
Senate  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  it. 

Congress  has  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  office,  if  not  the  individuals  in 
it,  and  ought  not  be  confronted  by  an 
ill-considered  proposition  which  will 
further  denigrate  the  authority  of 
that  position.  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  as  an  interesting  aside 
the  constitution  which  would  be  sup- 
ported by  these  shadow  Senators  and 
Representatives  is  not  the  one  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  Despite  what 
one  may  think  of  the  previous  consti- 
tution, that  was  the  one  approved  by 
over  70  percent  of  the  citizens  of  this 
city  in  a  public  referendum. 
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Unfortunately,  that  constitution 
which  was  admittedly  far-reaching 
and  perhaps  even  unique,  was  discard- 


ed by  the  city's  political  leaders  who 
then  simply  rewrote  and  substituted 
their  own  version  of  what  they 
thought  was  a  desirable  constitution 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  re- 
flects their  individual  Judgments  and 
values. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  more  politically  ac- 
ceptable document.  The  citizens,  how- 
ever, ought  to  have  the  opportunity, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  the  legal 
right,  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
current  constitution  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  who  are  pur- 
portedly advocating  this  new  approved 
version  on  their  behalf  and  in  their 
best  interests.  That  was  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli].  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  at  the  time  the 
statehood  bill  was  considered  in  the 
committee.  It  was  a  good  position 
then,  and  it  is  a  good  position  now. 
The  new  constitution  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  survive  a  new  public  forum 
before  creating  these  shadow  offices. 
Unfortunately  and  obviously,  that  is 
not  to  be  the  case  in  this  matter.  I 
would  argue  that  the  reason  the  sup- 
porters of  that  position  will  not  pro- 
vide 8U1  opportunity  for  the  people  to 
vote  on  this  document  is  that  it  would 
most  probably  fall,  and  that  alterna- 
tive is  simply  not  acceptable  to  the 
proponents.  A  bad  idea  cannot  be 
made  into  a  good  idea  merely  because 
it  will  now  be  low  cost  or  even  ostensi- 
bly and  arguably  free.  Even  if  the 
shadow  members  were  to  serve  with- 
out appropriated  resources,  these 
would  still  be  official  positions  bearing 
the  imprimatur  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  by  implication,  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  are  to  be  lobbyists  for  statehood 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 
should  be  men  and  women  without  a 
government  portfolio.  They  should  be 
citizen  lobbyists.  This  not  what  was 
done,  and  indeed.  I  predict  there  will 
be  requests  for  funds,  at  least  for  citi- 
zens that  will  come  upon  Members, 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

A  motion  before  the  city  councU  con- 
sidered in  its  session  yesterday  which 
would  have  prohibited  public  funding 
of  these  offices  was  defeated,  and  the 
question  of  providing  from  $1  to  $3 
million  to  appropriate  each  of  these 
offices  was  merely  deferred  to  adop- 
tion of  the  city's  budget,  a  document 
that  will  contain  authorization  for 
some  $3.2  billion. 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  this 
entire  effort  may  well  center  on  tlft 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  citizen's  lobby 
which  is  and  ought  to  be  constitution- 
ally protected.  A  true  citizen's  lobby 
would  have  credibility.  A  citizen's 
lobby  would  raise  the  funds,  organize 
a  selection  process,  and  pay  the  bills 
which  the  selected  lobbjrists  incurred 
on  their  behalf.  They  would  not  have 
sought  Federal  funds.  Neither  would 
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they  have  sought  Federal  or  local  ap- 
proval in  a  mock  election.  They  would 
have  wanted  only  the  support  and  ap- 
proval of  those  individuals  who  com- 
mitted themselves,  their  funds,  and 
their  efforts  to  the  cause.  They  would 
have  done  it  the  old-fashioned  way. 
with  hard  work,  diligence,  dedication. 
and  care.  Instead  of  that,  we  see  this 
effort  to  utilize  public  imprimatur  of 
the  government  of  the  city  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence this  Congress,  which  has  laws 
that  prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

While  I  have  said  it  before,  I  think  it 
is  worth  repeating.  The  questions  of 
statehood,  congressional  representa- 
tion, and  greater  levels  of  home  rule 
are  serious  issues,  not  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  They  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  They  are  not  the  private  pre- 
serves of  a  few  self-styled  activists  who 
may  or  may  not  be  representating 
anyone  except  themselves  and  their 
sympathizers.  Instead  of  posturing 
and  threatening  to  withhold  taxes  in 
considering  how  to  make  a  bad  idea 
palatable,  perhaps  some  efforts  should 
be  considered  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  confront  the  citizens 
who  live  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  The 
problems  are  many,  and  they  are  diffi- 
cult, and  at  recent  times  they  have 
been  most  serious.  So,  too,  are  the  so- 
lutions. If  we  will  remove  our  blinders 
and  set  aside  our  differences  and  our 
Ideology,  perhaps  even  we  can  find  an 
acceptable  solution  to  many  of  those 
problems. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  exend  their 
remarks  and  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  special  order 
about  to  be  taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clarki).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  American 
Samoa. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVASTATION  IN  AMERICAN 
AND  WESTERN  SAMOA  IN  THE 
WAKE  OF  HURRICANE  OFA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Clarke).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  American 
Samoa  [Mr.  Faleoicavaega]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  returned  recently  from  my 
home  district.  American  Samoa,  after 
spending  weeks  there  assisting  with 
early  relief  efforts  in  the  wake  of  Hur- 
ricane Ofa.  Many  of  our  colleagues,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  Nation,  however, 
may  not  be  aware  that  a  catastrophe 


spawned  by  the  forces  of  nature  has 
wreaked  havoc  in  the  countries  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Unlike  the  extensive 
media  coverage  given  to  our  friends  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Carolinas  in  the  aftermath  of  Hur- 
ricane Hugo,  little  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  national  press  to  the  de- 
structive legacy  of  Hurricane  Ofa. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  February 
2,  Hurricane  Ofa  ripped  through 
American  and  Western  Samoa  with 
high  seas,  heavy  rains,  and  winds  in 
excess  of  165  mph.  When  the  storm  fi- 
nally subsided,  days  later  on  Monday, 
February  5,  a  path  of  widespread  de- 
struction and  rubble  was  left  behind  in 
both  Samoas.  Although  residents  of 
the  islands  received  limited  warnings 
about  the  storm  developing  to  the 
northwest,  most  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  brunt  of  the  hurricane  would 
pass  by  with,  at  most,  high  winds  re- 
sulting. The  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  [NOAA] 
weather  station  in  American  Samoa, 
relying  on  weather  updates  from  Fiji 
and  Hawaii,  was  incapacitated  during 
parts  of  the  hurricane.  Consequently, 
few  in  the  public  were  prepared  for 
the  savage  ferocity  and  extended  dura- 
tion of  Hurricane  Ofa. 

In  American  Samoa,  hundreds  of 
families,  with  women,  children  and  the 
elderly,  huddled  on  floors  when  the 
howling  storm  descended  on  their 
homes.  For  many,  as  reported  by  a 
housewife  with  a  2-month-old  infant 
in  Tafuna  Village,  the  roofs  of  their 
homes  simply  exploded,  with  their 
life's  possessions  being  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Upon  nmning  to  neighbors  for 
shelter  and  safety,  before  the  trauma- 
tized mother  could  even  settle  in,  their 
neighbors'  houses  would  also  have 
their  roofs  ripped  off  by  the  gale  force 
winds.  For  those  residents  living  by 
the  seashore,  huge  wind-driven  waves 
erupted  over  beaches  and  simply  swal- 
lowed up  homes.  Entire  villages  by  the 
coastline,  such  as  Onenoa  and  Aoa, 
were  engulfed  by  high  seas  with  virtu- 
ally all  homes  destroyed,  agriculture 
lost  and  possessions  swept  out  to  sea. 

With  preliminary  estimates  Indicat- 
ing that  over  3,700  homes  Incurred 
damage  from  Hurricane  Ofa,  with 
almost  600  homes  destroyed  or  ren- 
dered uninhabitable,  thousands  of 
residents  were  left  homeless.  Many 
have  taken  refuge  at  public  buildings 
offering  emergency  shelter  or  with  rel- 
atives. 

Fortunately,  no  fatalities  were  re- 
ported, although  hundreds  required 
immediate  medical  treatment.  Several 
people  were  hospitalized  for  serious  in- 
juries. 

The  agricultural  crops  on  the  main 
island  of  Tutuila.  a  vital  and  impor- 
tant food  source  for  all  of  American 
Samoa,  were  decimated.  With  high  ve- 
locity winds  stripping  trees  bare.  95 
percent  of  all  crops  were  ravaged. 


Damage  to  American  Samoa's  infra- 
structure was  also  extensive.  The  hur- 
ricane knocked  out  all  electric  and 
water  systems  islandwlde  for  days. 
Telecommunication  systems  were  dis- 
rupted. Due  to  wave  erosion  and  felled 
trees,  major  roads  incurred  damage 
and  were  rendered  impassable.  Schools 
and  many  businesses,  sustaining  injury 
and  lacking  power,  were  shutdown. 
The  total  damage  to  American 
Samoa's  infrastructure  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  well  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Upon  being  notified  of  Hurricane 
Ofa  hitting  American  Samoa,  I  was  on 
the  next  available  flight  to  the  terri- 
tory and  arrived  on  Tuesday,  February 
6,  a  day  after  the  hurricane  subsided. 
On  that  date,  Gov.  Peter  T.  Coleman, 
after  conducting  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  damages  to  the  territory,  re- 
quested of  President  Bush  that  Ameri- 
can Samoa  be  declared  a  major  disas- 
ter area. 

Although  I  had  received  prior  re- 
ports of  the  extent  of  damage  to 
American  Samoa,  It  still  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  see  first  hand  the  level 
of  devastation  to  Samoa.  After  brief- 
ings with  Governor  Coleman,  Lt.  Gov. 
Galeai  Poumele.  our  legislative  lead- 
ers, and  members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House.  Cabinet  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  [FEMA]  on- 
island.  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
local  government  responded  to  the 
crisis.  Governor  Coleman  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Poumele  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  quick  action  and  de- 
cisive judgment  in  initiating  recovery 
efforts  and  pursuing  Federal  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  our  people. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Samoa.  I 
contacted  a  long-trusted  friend  of  the 
Samoan  people.  Hawaii  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye.  House  Speaker  Tom 
Foley.  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gep- 
hardt and  Majority  Whip  William 
Gray  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  ex- 
pediting the  President's  declaration  of 
disaster  relief.  Mr.  Sichan  Siv  and  Mr. 
FYed  McClure  of  the  administration 
were  also  contacted  for  their  help  and 
played  an  instrumental  role.  I  give  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  each  of  these  hon- 
orable public  servants  that  so  gra- 
ciously gave  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
respond  in  Samoa's  time  of  need. 

On  February  9.  3  days  after  Gover- 
nor Coleman's  request.  President  Bush 
notified  my  office  of  his  decision  to  de- 
clare the  territory  of  American  Samoa 
to  be  a  major  disaster  area  imder 
Public  Law  93-288,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  100-707.  In  doing  so.  the 
President  directed  FEMA  to  provide 
individual  and  public  disaster  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  law.  I 
thank  the  President  for  his  quick 
action  to  assist  the  only  U.S.  territory 
south  of  the  Equator. 


Upon  notification  of  the  presidential 
declaration.  FEMA  swung  into  action 
by  quickly  establishing  a  disaster  field 
office  in  Pago  Pago.  I  have  been  very 
impressed  by  the  FEMA  officials  co- 
ordinating the  Samoa  disaster  relief 
operation,  especially  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Tommie  Hamner  FEMA's  regional 
representative. 

They  arrived  immediately  after  Hur- 
ricane Ofa  hit  the  territory  and  have 
been  very  conscientious  In  laying  the 
groundwork  to  assist  the  people  of 
Samoa,  well  in  aidvance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  declaration  approving 
disaster  relief. 

With  44  FEMA  persormel  on-island, 
they  have  set  up  four  disaster  applica- 
tion centers  on  Tutuila  Island.  Over 
3,300  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  are  being  processed  at 
this  very  moment— ranging  from  re- 
quests for  emergency  funds  to  procure 
temporary  rental  housing  or  to  make 
essential  housing  repairs,  to  grants  for 
serious  disaster  related  needs,  to  low- 
interest  SBA  loans  for  rebuilding  dev- 
astated homes  and  businesses.  Prom 
all  indications,  P'EMA  is  taking  pains 
to  process  requests  for  assistance  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

FEMA  has  also  been  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  disaster  recovery  ef- 
forts of  several  other  organizations.  In 
particular,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  very  generous  in  addressing 
the  need  for  emergency  food,  clothing, 
and  temporary  shelter.  As  of  last 
week,  they  have  processed  over  1,500 
separate  requests  for  emergency  assist- 
ance, many  for  food.  In  addition,  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  distributing  hun- 
dreds of  tents  obtained  by  FEMA  to 
families  whose  homes  were  demol- 
ished. Wherever  disaster  strikes 
throughout  the  world,  the  Red  Cross 
has  always  been  there.  They  have  cer- 
tainly made  their  presence  felt  in 
American  Samoa,  and  their  indispensi- 
ble  contribution  is  much  appreciated. 

Within  a  couple  of  days  of  Hurri- 
cane Ofa  breaking,  the  U.S.  military, 
Cincpac,  sent  a  task  force  of  soldiers 
to  American  Samoa  to  aid  our  local 
utility  authority  in  getting  power  and 
water  services  restored.  Accompanying 
the  soldiers  were  several  60  and  5  kilo- 
watt generators  to  provide  portable 
emergency  power.  Working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  American  Samoa  Power 
Authority  [ASPA],  the  military  task 
force  played  an  integral  role  in  efforts 
to  reestablish  the  supply  of  drinking 
water,  electricity,  and  sewage  services 
to  the  territory.  On  February  12,  a  de- 
tachment of  32  Navy  Seabees.  electri- 
cal specialists  with  support  equipment, 
arrived  In  American  Samoa  to  further 
assist  in  the  mission  to  restore  power 
Islandwlde.  The  Seabees  have  been 
going  house  to  house  in  the  remote 
areas  of  the  north  shore  to  repair  elec- 
trical lines.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally commend  our  civilian  aide  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  high  talk- 


ing Chief  Puga  Tolani  Teleso.  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  and  tremen- 
dous assistance  in  coordinating  our 
military  assistance  programs  with 
local  government  officials. 

With  the  hardworking  people  of 
ASPA  manning  emergency  shifts 
around  the  clock,  and  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  provided  by  Cincpac.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  clean  drink- 
ing water  is  now  available  to  all  resi- 
dents with  power  restored  to  75  per- 
cent of  American  Samoa.  I  thank  the 
U.S.  military  and  ASPA  for  a  job  well 
done.  Within  a  short  time,  we  can  look 
forward  to  complete  provision  in  the 
territory  of  these  basic  yet  vital  neces- 
sities of  civilization. 

One  last  agency  that  has  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  recovery  operation 
has  been  American  Samoa's  Army  Re- 
serve. Working  under  FEMA  supervi- 
sion, the  50-man  unit  since  activation 
has  been  distributing  and  installing 
plastic  tarps  on  homes  suffering  from 
roof  damage.  The  Army  Reserve  unit 
has  been  servicing  hundreds  of  dam- 
aged residences  and  is  moving  village 
to  village  with  the  repair  project. 
Those  with  gaping  holes  in  their  roofs 
have  been  very  grateful  for  the  tempo- 
rary protection  afforded  their  belong- 
ings from  the  elements.  Our  reservists 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  fine  job 
they  are  doing.  In  addition,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  B  Company.  100th 
Battalion.  442d  Infantry.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Keomalu.  certainly  ought  to  be 
commended  for  his  leadership  of  the 
soldiers  under  his  command.  I  also 
want  to  commend  Lt.  Gen.  Claude 
Kicklighter.  commanding  general  of 
Westcom;  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Lister  of  the 
IX  Corps;  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Lee. 
commanding  officer  of  the  100th  Bat- 
talion, 442d  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort 
Derussy,  for  their  invaluable  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recovering  from  a 
major  disaster  the  magnitude  of  Hur- 
ricane Ofa  is  a  long  and  arduous  task. 
American  Samoa  is  still  reeling  from 
the  devastation  caused  by  Hurricane 
Tusi  a  few  years  back.  However,  after 
personally  inspecting  most  of  the  vil- 
lages ravaged  by  Hurricane  Ofa  and 
watching  the  people  busy  in  their  re- 
pairs, I  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
the  courage  and  high  spirits  shown  by 
the  Samoan  people  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. We  have  lived  through  hurri- 
canes, cyclones,  tidal  waves  and  other 
forces  of  nature  before,  and  while  it 
wUl  be  difficult,  I  am  confident  our 
people  win  once  again  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  rebuilding  their  lives  with 
courage  and  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  damage  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Ofa  to  American  Samoa's  public 
facilities  will  be  covered  by  our  local 
government's  insurance,  it  is  certain 
that  not  all  costs  will  be  reimbursed. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  extensive 
damage   to   private   property   will   be 
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borne  by  our  citizens,  despite  "PEhtLA'a 
assistance.  American  Samoa  needs  the 
support  and  help  of  our  colleagues  to 
get  back  on  its  feet.  On  a  related 
matter,  to  safeguard  against  a  hurri- 
cane of  Ofa's  intensity  arriving  unex- 
pectedly again,  we  definitely  need  ex- 
pansion of  an  up-to-the-minute  weath- 
er service  In  the  territory.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  conduct  an  in-depth  review 
of  our  current  weather  reporting 
system,  as  there  is  definitely  a  need 
for  improvement.  I  say  this,  however, 
without  casting  any  doubt  upon  the 
tremendous  efforts  put  forth  by  our 
local  manager  and  staff  before,  during 
and  after  Hurricane  Ofa  struck  the 
territory  with  such  terrible  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  I  also 
traveled  to  our  neighboring  country, 
the  independent  sUte  of  Western 
Samoa,  to  assess  the  impact  of  Hurri- 
cane Ofa  on  the  people  of  Western 
Samoa.  Western  Samoa  lies  but  40 
miles  away  from  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa.  The  people  of  the 
two  Samoas  share  a  common  culture, 
language,  and  way  of  life. 

After  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Tofllau  Eti  Alesana  and  his  cabinet 
about  the  state  of  emergency.  I  sur- 
veyed the  countryside  from  a  U.S. 
Army  Blackhawk  helicopter  engaged 
In  search  and  rescue  missions.  In  wit- 
nessing the  widespread  devastation 
caused  by  Hurricane  Ofa.  especially  on 
the  island  of  Savaii.  it  was  sobering  to 
realize  that  Western  Samoa  was  much 
harder  hit  than  the  territory. 

Whereas  95  percent  of  Western 
Samoa's  people  live  in  coastal  areas, 
entire  chains  of  villages  were  flattened 
by  the  phenomenally  destructive 
heavy  seas  whipped  up  by  winds  ex- 
ceeding 165  mph.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates hold  that  up  to  25.000  residents 
of  Savaii  and  Upolu  Islands  have  been 
rendered  homeless.  Hurricane-related 
fatalities  numlsered  over  12,  2  weeks 
ago,  and  are  expected  to  climb  when 
more  complete  reports  are  received 
from  outlying  areas.  Many  have  re- 
quired immediate  medical  attention, 
with  several  people  being  hospitalized 
for  serious  injuries. 

Western  Samoa's  infrastructure  was 
severely  impacted.  Although  3  weeks 
have  passed  since  Hurricane  Ofa  rav- 
aged the  country,  power  and  water 
services  have  still  not  been  restored  to 
much  of  Apia,  the  nation's  capital. 
Folks  in  the  countryside  are  faring 
less  well.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
Western  Samoa's  telecommunication 
systems  are  not  functioning.  Many  of 
the  country's  hospitals  were  damaged 
and  are  shutdown.  The  central  wharf 
and  harbor  port  facilities  in  Apia  sus- 
tained damage.  The  interlsland  ferries 
incurred  major  damage,  with  one 
vessel  being  left  stranded  on  landfill 
by  the  heavy  seas  and  high  winds. 
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Much  of  the  road  systems  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Western  Samoa's  is- 
lands have  been  destroyed.  Roads  in 
other  areas,  however,  have  been 
cleared  of  debris  and  temporarily  re- 
paired, allowing  use  by  the  public. 

Of  particular  concern  to  this  agrari- 
an nation  is  the  devastating  toll  Hurri- 
cane Ofa  took  on  the  crops.  As  oc- 
curred in  American  Samoa,  much  of 
the  crops  were  destroyed.  Since  the 
breadfruit,  banana,  and  taro  crops  are 
staple  foods  that  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Samoan  diet,  dire  food 
shortages  have  been  predicted.  With 
no  crops  to  feed  themselves,  80  per- 
cent of  Western  Samoa's  180,000 
people  are  expected  to  rely  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  emergency  food.  Paced 
with  the  prospect  of  feeding  its  popu- 
lace for  the  next  7  months  and  de- 
struction of  basic  infrastructure  con- 
cerns, the  Government  of  Western 
Samoa  faces  a  potential  need  for  ap- 
proximately $150  million,  which  is  sev- 
eral times  its  total  annual  budget. 
Media  sources  in  the  South  Pacific 
report  that  Western  Samoa  has  only 
about  2  week's  supply  of  food  left. 

The  United  SUtes,  upon  learning  of 
the  hurricane,  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  provide  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance to  Western  Samoa.  The 
United  States  Ambassador  to  New  Zea- 
land and  Western  Samoa,  Delia  M. 
Newman,  declared  on  February  6  that 
a  disaster  existed  in  Western  Samoa. 
Stationed  at  the  Embassy  in  Apia,  U.S. 
Charge  D'Affaires  WUliam  P.  Francis- 
co played  a  central  role  in  collecting, 
coordinating,  and  routing  information 
to  the  State  Department  for  disaster 
relief  purposes.  Both  diplomatic  offi- 
cers are  to  be  commended  for  their 
quick  action  in  facilitating  a  timely 
U.S.  response  to  Hurricane  Ofa. 

On  February  6,  the  first  United 
States  supply  of  tools  and  building  ma- 
terials were  delivered  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  Western  Samoa  to  aid  in 
their  reconstruction  projects.  A  second 
supply  of  building  materials  was  deliv- 
ered days  later.  Utilizing  the  supplies, 
the  53  hardworking  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  contributed  much  to 
Western  Samoa's  recovery  effort. 

On  February  8,  the  weather  finally 
broke,  permitting  the  huge  C-5A 
Galaxy  aircraft  sent  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, Clncpac,  to  land  in  Western 
Samoa.  On  board  was  a  57-member 
Joint  task  force,  with  two  Blackhawk 
helicopters,  a  power  generator,  and  as- 
sorted support  equipment.  The  task 
force,  utilizing  the  Blackhawks,  con- 
ducted several  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions for  missing  persons  in  addition  to 
medivaclng  sick  Samoans.  Besides  de- 
livering emergency  food  and  medicine 
to  inaccessible  areas,  the  task  force 
also  opened  up  the  first  communica- 
tion line  to  the  outside  world  after 
Hurricane  Ofa's  devastation.  The  task 
force  further  assisted  in  road  rebuild- 
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ing  operations  and  other  aspects  of 
repair  to  the  infrastructure. 

The  State  Department  also  pur- 
chased $50,000  worth  of  food,  which 
was  shipped  to  Western  Samoa  for 
emergency  purposes.  An  additional 
$35,000  has  been  committed  by  the 
State  Department  for  funding  neces- 
sary disaster  relief  assistance  as  the 
need  arises. 

The  total  amount  of  disaster  assist- 
ance contributed  by  the  United  States 
to  Western  Samoa  stands  at  a  little 
over  $1  million.  Even  when  combined 
with  the  disaster  relief  contributions 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
however  it  is  clear  that  Western 
Ssimoa's  damage  assessment  of  $150 
million  far  outstrips  the  international 
resources  made  available  for  her  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  generosity  when  responding  to 
disasters  abroad.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  the  hand  of  support  to 
Western  Samoa,  the  oldest  independ- 
ent democracy  in  the  South  Pacific,  in 
this  her  time  of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  certain  individuals 
who  contributed  significantly  to  pro- 
viding assistance  to  Hurricane  Ofa. 
First  and  foremost,  Adm.  Huntington 
Hardlsty,  CINCPAC  commander  of 
our  Armed  Forces  throughout  Asia 
and  the  Pacific;  Lt.  Gen.  Claude  Kick- 
lighter,  commanding  general  of  U.S. 
Army  Western  Command;  Col.  John 
Castleberry,  officer  in  charge  of  mili- 
tary task  force  assigned  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  residents  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  Western  Samoa;  Lt.  Col. 
Francis  Maronski.  deputy  officer;  Col. 
Wendell  Wong,  U.S.  Air  Force  CINC- 
PAC liaison  officer;  Maj.  George 
Corley,  Maj.  William  Walsh,  and  Cmd. 
Sgt.  Maj.  Felomino  Malate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  list  of  our 
military  personnel  who  participated  In 
the  recovery  program  also  to  be  made 
part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  our 
Governor  and  members  of  his  cabinet 
for  their  quick  responses  to  this  emer- 
gency. Additionally,  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  President  of  the  Senate, 
Paramount  Chief  Letull  Toloa,  Spesik- 
er  of  the  House.  High  Chief  Tuana'i- 
tau  Tula,  and  all  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

In  particular,  I  commend  Lt.  Gover- 
nor Galea'i  Poumele  for  his  leadership 
as  head  of  our  territorial  task  force  to 
address  the  problems  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Ofa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  a  final  report  to 
be  submitted  both  from  our  local  gov- 
ernment and  FEMA  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  our  needs  will  be— and  then 
at  that  time  I  will  inform  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Congress  for  possible 
options  and  solutions  to  those  needs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  our  colleagues  in  the 
House.  And  I  want  to  especially  com- 
mend my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asia  and  Pacific,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz].  Also  our 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  International  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo].  Also 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  Mr. 
Ben  Blaz,  Mr.  George  Miller,  and  Mr. 
Jaime  Fuster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  Indi- 
viduals In  our  territorial  government 
who  also  should  be  commended  for 
their  work  In  this  emergency.  I  recog- 
nize the  diligence  and  leadership  per- 
formance of  our  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety,  High  Talking  Chief  Tui- 
lefano  Vaelaa  and  aU  the  men  and 
women  who  are  associated  with  our 
law  enforcement  agency;  High  Chief 
Malava  Olive  Hunkln  as  director  of 
our  territorial  emergency  programs; 
Mr.  Abe  Malae  and  Mr.  Perellnl  Pere- 
lini  of  our  local  power,  water,  and 
waste  water  agency;  Mr.  Ace  Tago  as 
treasurer  and  in  charge  of  the  terri- 
tory's finances;  Mr.  Alekl  Sene  In 
charge  of  our  telecommunications  sys- 
tems; and  our  editors  of  our  two  news- 
papers—the Samoa  News  and  Samoa 
Journal.  Last  but  not  least,  the  man- 
agement of  both  radio  stations— radio 
station  WVUV  and  radio  station 
KSBS. 

Ajccricam  Samoa  Goveriocent, 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa, 
February  6.  1990. 
The  PRKSiDDrr, 

The  White  House,  WashingtoTi,  DC. 
Through:  Regloma  Director.  FEMA  Region 
IX,  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  tJnder  the  provisions 
of  Section  401,  Public  Law  93-288,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  100-707,  as  Implemented 
by  44  CFR  206.36, 1  request  that  you  declare 
a  major  disaster  for  American  Samoa  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  "OFA".  Damage  was 
widespread  In  the  territory  as  a  result  of 
road  erosion  caused  by  high  wave  surge. 
There  was  widespread  damage  to  roads, 
buildings,  utilities,  homes,  businesses  and 
agricultural  crops.  The  total  extent  of  the 
damage  is  not  known  at  this  time.  Prelimi- 
nary damage  surveys  are  continuing.  Water 
and  power  are  hampering  early  recovery.  No 
fatalities  are  known  at  the  present  time. 
Due  to  advance  warning,  injuries  have  been 
minimal  although  in  excess  of  75  to  100 
have  been  reported  with  28  requiring  hospi- 
tal treatment. 

The  preliminary  assessment  of  areas  that 
have  been  surveyed: 

Private  Residence— 4.000  affected. 

Number  of  Businesses— Unltnown. 

Agricultural— 95  percent  destroyed. 

Primary  secondary  school  system— $8  mil- 
lion. 

Electric  Utilities- $7.4  million. 

Federal  aid  roads— $4  million. 
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The  storm  commenced  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 2.  1990,  with  the  aftermath  stUl  in 
progress  as  this  Is  written.  The  storm  affect- 
ed all  of  American  Samoa:  TutuUa.  Ta'u. 
Ofu.  Olosega  and  Swains  Island.  Any 
damage  to  Rose  Atoll  must  be  assessed 
when  weather  conditions  permit  aerial  in- 
spection. We  do  not  have  a  firm  indication 
of  when  this  storm  will  subside. 

In  response  to  the  situation.  I  have  taken 
the  appropriate  action  under  Territorial 
Law  and  directed  the  execution  of  the  Terri- 
torial Emergency  Plan  pursuant  to  a  State 
of  Emergency  declared  by  Acting  Governor 
Galea'i  P.  Poumele  on  Sunday,  February  4, 
1990.  I  have  also  directed  all  appropriate  ac- 
tions be  taken  under  Territorial  Law. 

On  February  6.  1990,  I  also  requested  a 
Joint  Federal-Territorial  Survey  on  the  dam- 
aged areas.  That  survey  is  underway  today. 
I  have  determined  that  this  incident  is  of 
such  severity  and  magnitude  that  effective 
response  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
territorial  government  which  also  assumes 
the  functions  of  local  government  as  nor- 
mally found  in  the  States. 

I  am  respectfully  requesting  all  appropri- 
ate Individual  Assistance.  Public  Assistance, 
Unemployment  Assistance  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Assistance. 

Our  government  Is  currently  engaged  In  a 
Financial  Recovery  Program  designed  to 
eradicate  a  budgetary  deficit  of  $12  million. 
Nevertheless,  I  Intend  to  meet  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature 
of  American  Samoa  Just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  makes  such  a  meeting  possible,  to 
fsLshion  an  emergency  legislative  package  to 
provide  additional  financial  resources  to 
help  alleviate  this  crisis.  It  Is  my  intention 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  I  have  also  taken  Initial  steps  to  have 
the  American  Samoa  Army  Reserve  activat- 
ed to  assist  in  recovery  efforts  as  appropri- 
ate. 

I  Intend  to  implement  the  Individual  and 
Family  Grant  P»rogram  (IPGP).  I  certify 
that  the  territory  is  unable  to  immediately 
pay  its  25  percent  share  of  the  cost  to  imple- 
ment the  program  and  request  that  the 
American  Samoa  Government  share  be 
loaned  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  certify 
that  the  loan  will  be  repaid  as  soon  as  funds 
become  available.  I  anticipate  that  funds 
will  become  available  by  the  close  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  September  30,  1990. 
However,  it  Is  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
waiver  of  the  territorial  share  when  costs 
are  known. 

I  certify,  for  this  major  disaster,  that  the 
territorial  government  will  assume  all  appli- 
cable non-federal  shares  of  costs  required  by 
Public  Law  93-388,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  101-707.  Total  expenditures  for  which 
no  Federal  reimbursement  wUl  be  requested 
Is  unknown  at  this  time. 

I  have  designated  Lieutenant  Governor 
Galea'i  P.  Poumele  as  the  Territorial  Co- 
ordinating Officer  for  this  request.  He  will 
work  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  in  damage  assessments  and 
may  provide  further  Information  or  justifi- 
cation on  my  behalf. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  Tali  COLEitAM, 

Governor. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  February  9,  1990. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Morris, 
Acting  Director,    Federal   Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Morris:  I  have  determined  that 
the  damage  in  certain  areas  of  the  Territory 
of  American  Samoa,  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Ofa  beginning  on  February  2,  1990,  Is 
of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant a  major  disaster  declaration  under 
Public  Law  93-^288,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  100-707.  I,  therefore,  declare  that  such 
a  major  disaster  exists  in  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa. 

In  order  to  provide  Federal  assistance,  you 
are  hereby  authorized  to  allocate  from 
funds  available  for  these  purposes,  such 
amounts  as  you  find  necessary  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

You  are  authorized  to  provide  Individual 
Assistance  and  Public  Assistance  in  the  des- 
ignated areas.  Consistent  with  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  assistance  be  supplemen- 
tal, any  Federal  funds  provided  under  PL 
93-288.  as  amended  by  PL  100-707,  for 
Public  Assistance  will  be  cost  shared.  The 
final  terms  of  this  cost  sharing  arrangement 
can  Include  per  capita  cost  sharing. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

U.S.  Disaster  Response  Team  in  Western 
Samoa 

APIA,  Western  Samoa— For  the  57  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command's  Joint 
Task  Force  in  Western  Samoa,  It  seemed  as 
though  getting  here  was  the  hardest  part. 
Hurricane  Ofa  began  hitting  this  Island 
nation  on  Thursday  Feb  1.  with  winds  that 
eventually  exceeded  160  knots.  Damage  was 
extensive.  The  Government  of  Western 
Samoa  (GOWS)  requested  assistance  from 
the  United  SUtes.  The  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mander In  Hawaii  designated  the  U.S.  Army 
Western  Command  its  executive  agent  for 
the  formation  and  deployment  of  a  disaster 
response  joint  task  force  to  assess  the 
damage  caused  by  the  storm. 

The  response  would  have  gladdened  an 
old  soldier's  heart.  Fifty  soldiers,  five 
airmen  and  two  Navy  Seabees— from  dispar- 
ate units  all  over  Oahu.  many  with  only  two 
hours  notice— began  assembling  at  Hickam 
Air  Force  Base  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday.  Feb  6. 
They  were  unquestionably  ready  (and 
eager)  to  go.  But  Ofa  frustrated  them.  The 
storm  refused  to  leave  Western  Samoa.  The 
team  waited  at  Hickam  most  of  Tuesday, 
then  assembled  twice  the  following  day.  The 
weather  refused  to  break.  Late  Wednesday, 
they  were  recalled.  Take  off  of  the  huge  C- 
5A  Galaxy  that  was  to  rush  them  to  Apia 
came  at  3:00  a.m.,  Thursday.  Feb  8. 

When  they  arrived  at  Western  Samoa's 
Paleolo  International  Airport  five  and  a 
half  hours  later,  the  rain  had  stopped  for 
the  most  part  but  the  local  skies  were 
darkly  overcast  and  heavy  with  moisture. 

The  team  quickly  disembarked  and  began 
offloading  Its  equipment.  The  Joint  Task 
Force  ( JTP)  was  operational  two  hours  after 
Its  arrival.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  its  two 
UH-80  Blackhawk  helicopters  from  the  53rd 
Aviation  Bn.,  25th  Inf  Dlv  (Light)  had  been 
test  flown  and  were  ready  to  respond  to  re- 
quests from  the  GOWS  for  emergency  as- 
sistance missions. 

Maj.  Bill  Walsh.  Operations  officer  of  the 
45th  Support  Group,  quickly  set  up  an  oper- 
ations center  in  two  small  borrowed  rooms 
behind  the  airports'  control  tower.  After  a 
week's  operations,  Maj.  Walsh  was  the  only 


team  member  still  sleeping  there  each 
night— to  stay  on  top  of  every  thing  happen- 
ing. 

Initially.  aU  JTF  members  were  billeted  In 
storm-damaged  buildings  at  the  airport. 
There  was  no  running  water  or  electricity  at 
the  camp  but  morale— fed  by  cold  "meals 
ready  to  eat"— was  high.  The  unit  set  about 
preparing  for  search  and  rescue  and  damage 
assessment  operations.  Col.  John  M.  Castle- 
berry, the  JTP  commander,  met  with  the 
prime  minister  and  several  caibinet  members 
to  discuss  the  unit's  mission  and  priorities. 
He  and  other  JTP  officers  met  with  officials 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  has  a  major 
effort  in  Western  Samoa,  with  a  total  of  54 
volunteers  assigned  to  villages  on  the  two 
main  Islands  of  Upolu  and  Savail. 

The  JTP's  top  initial  priority  was  search 
and  rescue  (SAR)  for  U.S.  citizens,  16  of 
which  were  unaccounted  for  after  the  hurri- 
cane. Within  24  hours,  all  had  been  found, 
none  of  them  hurt.  The  second  priority  was 
medical  evacuation— getting  seriously  in- 
jured Samoans  to  medical  facilities  In  Apia 
for  treatment. 

Next  came  the  distribution  of  the  food, 
tools  and  emergency  medical  equipment. 
Not  forgotten  was  the  JTF's  basic  task  of 
damage  assessment. 

Late  Saturday  night,  the  JTP's  third  day 
in  country,  the  GOWS  requested  an  emer- 
gency medical  evaluation.  An  accident  on 
Savail  had  resulted  in  one  death  and  three 
injuries,  two  of  them  very  serious.  A  black- 
hawk took  off  with  the  unit's  doctor,  Maj. 
Cliff  Cloonan,  an  emergency  medicine  spe- 
cialist from  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Hawaii,  abroad.  In  two  night  flights,  they 
returned  the  injured,  and  the  body,  to  the 
hospiiAl  in  Apia.  The  aircrew,  who  had 
flown  all  day  Saturday,  finally  stood  down 
at  3:00  a.m.  Sunday. 

Dr.  Cloonan,  working  with  Preventive 
Medicine  Specialist  Mark  Hanne  of  the  2Sth 
Inf.  Dlv.  at  Schofleld  Barracks,  have  also 
conducted  a  public  health  assessment  on 
both  main  Islands.  With  this  now  complet- 
ed, they  are  now  coordinating  distribution 
of  emergency  medical  supplies. 

While  the  basic  mission  of  the  Disaster 
Response  JTF  is  damage  assessment,  in 
some  instances  task  force  members  have 
been  able  to  contribute  directly  to  the  resto- 
ration of  services.  All  electrical  power  was 
knocked  out  by  the  hurricane.  The  local 
power  company  Is  still  in  the  process  of  re- 
storing service  on  the  Island  of  Upolu.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  locations  to  restore 
service  to  will  be  in  the  INTELSAT  station, 
12  mUes  into  the  hills  behind  the  capital  of 
Apia  at  an  elevation  of  2750  feet.  Not  only 
are  the  lines  down,  but  for  long  stretches  of 
the  only  partially-paved  road  leading  to  the 
site,  the  poles  themselves  were  blown  down 
by  the  storm's  high  winds. 

The  backup  generator  at  the  site  Is  an  old 
one  and  inoperative  because  of  a  lack  of 
spare  parts  that  have  to  be  ordered  from 
England.  Without  electrical  power  at  the 
satellite  earth  station,  the  Island  nation  had 
no  communications  with  the  outside  world. 
The  JTP  arrived  with  a  50  KW  generator, 
intended  as  Its  own  power  source.  Since 
power  was  restored  to  much  of  the  airport 
area  shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  genera- 
tor was  no  longer  needed  for  this.  It  was 
made  available  to  the  GOWS  so  this  vital 
service  could  be  restored. 

SSgt.  Ke.-tn  W.  Sargent.  NCO  In  Charge 
of  the  Power  Generation  Team,  was  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  The  8-year  Army  vet- 
eran, a  master  fitness  trainer  as  well  as  gen- 
erator mechanic  supervisor,  enjoys  overseas 
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duty  and  c&n  best  be  described  as  a  real 
people-to-people  American.  The  day  after 
the  JTFs  arrival,  he  and  his  4-man  team 
struggled  up  the  mountain  in  their  aging 
2W-ton  truck  with  the  generator  in  tow, 
hooked  It  up.  ensured  it  was  running  well. 
and  instructed  Western  Samoan  operators 
In  how  to  keep  it  running.  That  night.  It 
went  down.  The  next  morning,  it  was 
learned  that  a  new  shift  of  operators  had 
come  on  duty  and  a  few  details  had  been 
loBt  In  translation.  A  new  routine  puts  the 
Army  team  back  up  at  the  satellite  dish  at 
each  shift  change.  Uninterrupted  power 
now  permits  tens  of  thousands  of  Western 
Samoans  to  communicate  with  worried  rela- 
tives In  New  2Sealand  and  elsewhere.  SSgt. 
Sargent,  meanwhile,  has  found  Western 
Samoa  a  beautiful  place  and  Its  people  de- 
lightful. "Id  like  to  come  back  sometime  on 
my  own."  he  says. 

After  arriving  in  the  storm-tom  island 
nation,  the  JTP's  Damage  Assessment 
Team,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  Greg  Maronski— 
who  Is  also  the  deputy  JTF  commander— 
quickly  determined  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  was  the  reopening  of  many  miles  of 
roads  washed  out  by  Hurricane  Ofa.  One  big 
obstacle  blocked  all  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion: the  local  quarries  were  Inoperative. 
Crushed  rock  and  gravel  essential  to  the 
road-repair  task  could  not  be  produced. 

SSgt.  Robert  G.  Parsons  Is  a  quarry  fore- 
man supervisor  assigned  to  the  45th  Sup- 
port Group's  84th  Engineer  Battalion  at 
Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  SSgt.  Psu^ons 
has  been  to  Western  Samoa  twice  before  on 
a  civic  action  assignment  with  the  same  ob- 
jective: provide  the  GOWS  Public  Works 
Department  with  working  quarries  to 
produce  rock  and  gravel.  He  spent  a  few 
days  on  a  reconnaissance  in  June  1989.  then 
returned  for  a  longer  stay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 
When  he  returned  to  his  unit  in  Hawaii. 
Western  Samoa  had  two  functioning  rock 
quarries— and  SSgt.  Parson  had  a  wide  circle 
of  good  friends.  But  the  storm  shut  the 
quarries  down  agsiin. 

JTP  Commander  Col.  John  Castleberry  is 
also  commanding  officer  of  the  45th  Spt. 
Gp.  When  he  realized  the  urgent  need  for 
rock  and  gravel,  he  immediately  ordered 
SSgt  Parson's  return.  The  old  Samoan  hand 
caught  an  Air  Force  C-141  to  Pago  Pago. 
American  Samoa  with  two  heavy  equipment 
mechanics.  Sgt.  Donald  Byron  and  Spec. 
Eric  Holt.  The  three  were  ferried  into  Apia 
by  JTP  UH-flO  on  Saturday.  Feb.  9. 

The  warm  welcome  with  which  SSgt.  Par- 
sons was  met  by  many  of  his  old  Western 
Samoan  friends  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  JTP  members  who  had  preceded  htm 
here.  SSgt.  Parsons  says  he's  happy  to  see 
his  old  friends  again  and  to  be  able  to  give 
them  a  helping  hand.  Chris  Hewson.  a  New 
Zealander  who  operates  the  qusLTries  for  the 
GOWS,  adds,  "I  was  bloody  glad  to  see  him. 
too." 

The  Joint  task  force  is  tnily  a  joint  effort. 
Air  Force  Major  Jack  Snyder  conunands  De- 
tachment 5,  Air  Rescue  Service,  and  also 
serves  as  a  special  assistant  for  reticue  on 
the  Pacific  Air  Forces  staff  at  Hickman  Air 
Force  Base  in  Hawaii.  He  deployed  with  the 
JIP  as  the  head  of  a  5-man  Air  Force  search 
and  rescue  (SAR)  team.  Following  comple- 
tion of  the  Initial  SAR  effort,  he  has  coordi- 
nated all  JPT  emergency  resupply  missions. 
working  out  of  the  National  Police  head- 
quarters in  Apia. 

Two  members  of  the  Commander.  Con- 
struction Battalions.  Pacific  staff  at  Maka- 
lapa  deployed  with  the  fly-away  units.  Lt. 
Iflke  Blount  and  Senior  Chief  Tom  Wright 


were  tasked  with  performing  harbor,  chan- 
nel, pier  and  ferry  damage  assessments. 
After  wrapping  up  their  own  work,  the  Sea- 
bees  joined  Army  Capt.  Michael  Rlchey.  En- 
gineer Construction  Officer  with  the  84th 
Eng.  Bn.  and  Sgt.  Maj.  Wayne  Casteel  of 
the  Army's  Western  Command  staff  in  per- 
forming damage  assessments  on  the  roads 
circling  the  islands  of  Upolu  and  Savall. 
This.  too.  has  now  heen  completed. 

The  JIF  also  has  an  element  in  American 
Samoa.  Maj.  Greg  Corley.  senior  U.S.  officer 
there,  heads  up  a  contingent  of  14  soldiers 
from  the  84th  Eng.  Bn.  who  arrived  in  Pago 
Pago  on  Feb.  8  with  three  60  KW  and  two  5 
KW  generators.  Their  mission:  to  provide  an 
emergency  power  supply  for  electric  light- 
ing, water  and  sewer  operations. 

As  the  local  commercial  power  company 
restored  service  to  one  area,  the  Army  engi- 
neers leapfrogged  their  generators  to  an- 
other. Seventy-five  percent  of  the  American 
territory's  power  service  has  now  been  re- 
stored with  their  emergency  help.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  Peter  Coleman,  the  team 
also  flew  an  emergency  mission  to  the  smsJl 
island  of  Manua.  delivering  parts  and  the 
expertise  to  get  that  small  community's 
only  power  generator  back  in  operation. 

A  more  permanent  tyjje  of  help  is  being 
provided  by  a  detachment  of  32  Seabees 
headed  by  Lt.  Eric  Sorrell.  who  arrived  from 
Guam  on  Feb  12.  Their  mission  is  to  raise  or 
replace  utUity  poles  knocked  down  by  the 
storm  and  repair  severed  power  lines. 

By  dusk  on  the  seventh  day  In  Western 
Samoa,  the  JIF's  hard-working  aircrews  had 
flown  a  total  of  32  aerial  resupply  missions, 
delivering  a  total  of  18.5  short  tons  of  ur- 
gently needed  food,  medical  equipment  and 
tools  and  equipment  needed  for  rebuilding 
the  isolated  villages  all  over  Western 
Samoa. 

A  different  sort  of  mission  was  flown 
Sunday.  Engliuid's  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Edinburgh,  decided  to  fly  to  Western 
Samoa  to  inspect  the  damage  caused  by  the 
hurricane.  At  the  request  of  the  GOWS, 
JTP's  two  helicopters  provided  the  Duke 
and  his  party  an  extensive  tour  of  both 
main  islands.  Col.  Castleberry  briefed  him 
on  the  JTP's  oi)erations. 

The  colonel  has  been  spending  long  hours 
with  American  Charge  de  Affairs  Bill  FYan- 
cisco,  the  prime  minister  of  Western  Samoa, 
Governor  Peter  Coleman  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  territory's  congressional  del- 
egate Eni  Paleomavaega,  who  returned  from 
Washington  to  inspect  damage  and  facili- 
tate relief. 

As  the  local  commercial  power  company 
restored  service  to  one  area,  the  Army  engi- 
neers leapfrogged  their  generators  to  an- 
other. Seventy-five  percent  of  the  American 
territory's  power  service  has  now  been  re- 
stored with  their  emergency  help. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Peter  Cole- 
man, the  team  also  flew  an  emergency  mis- 
sion to  the  small  island  of  Manua.  delivering 
parts  and  the  expertise  to  get  that  small 
community's  only  power  generator  back  in 
operation. 

A  more  permanent  type  of  help  is  being 
provided  by  a  detachment  of  32  Seabees 
headed  by  Lt.  Eric  Sorrell,  who  arrived  from 
Guam  on  Feb.  12.  Their  mission  is  to  raise 
or  replace  utility  poles  knocked  down  by  the 
storm  and  repair  severed  power  lines. 

By  dusk  on  the  seventh  day  in  Western 
Samoa,  the  JTP's  hard-working  aircrews 
had  flown  a  total  of  32  aerial  resupply  mis- 
sions, delivering  a  total  of  18.5  short  tons  of 
urgently  needed  food,  medical  equipment 
and  tools  and  equipment  needed  for  rebuild- 


ing to  isolated  villages  aU  over  Western 
Samoa. 

A  different  sort  of  mission  was  flown 
Sunday.  England's  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Prince  Edinburgh,  decided  to  fly  to  Western 
Samoa  to  inspect  the  damage  caused  by  the 
hurricane.  At  the  request  of  the  GOWS, 
JTP's  two  helicopters  provided  the  duke 
and  his  party  an  extensive  tour  of  both 
main  islands.  Col.  Castleberry  briefed  him 
on  the  JTP's  operations. 

The  colonel  has  been  spending  long  hours 
with  American  Charge  de  Affairs  BUI  Fran- 
cisco, the  prime  minister  of  Western  Samoa, 
Governor  Peter  Coleman  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  territory's  congressional  del- 
egate Enl  Paleomavaega,  who  returned  from 
Washington  to  inspect  damage  and  facili- 
tate relief. 

Col.  Castleberry  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  troops,  at  the  end  of  their  first 
week's  operations.  He  says  he's  most  im- 
pressed by  the  performance  of  the  young, 
junior  soldiers.  "They  aU  pitched  in  to 
unload  the  plane  and  get  up  upon  our  arriv- 
al. They  had  us  operational  within  2  hours. 
They've  been  working  17-18-hour  days  ever 
since  with  professionalism  and  total  dedica- 
tion in  extreme  tropical  conditions.  I 
haven't  heard  a  single  complaint,  nor  have 
we  hsuj  a  single  accident  or  adverse  Incident. 
Morale  is  high  and  the  JTP  is  moving  fuU 
steam  ahead." 

Pacom  Disaster  Response  Team  American 
Samoa 

facom  disaster  response  team 

Castleberry,  Johnny  M..  Col,  422-54-0626. 
OIC. 

Corley,  George  Gregory,  Jr..  Maj,  409-78- 
5031,  engineer  officer. 

Walsh,  William  Harold.  Maj.  197-44-9191. 
operations  officer. 

Malate,  Pelomino  Nabong.  CSM.  562-58- 
3856.  NCOIC. 
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Maronski.  PrancU  Gregory.  LTC,  002-40- 
3544. 

Thomas.  Etouglas  Clark.  Maj.  562-78-5851, 
civil  liaison. 

Borja.  Martin  M.,  MSG.  576-58-0765. 
NCOIC. 

Stack.  Michael  J..  SGT.  084-54-8727, 
supply. 

Harris,  Steven  M.,  SGT.  017-46-6344, 
admin. 

Casteel,  Vernon  W.,  SGM,  558-76-5428, 
civil  engineer. 

Figures,  Gloristeine,  SPC.  255-04-5444. 
funding. 

Gesner,  Ryan  V.,  PPC,  541-98-2851,  mili- 
tary photographer. 

Lee,  Marilyn  D.,  SPC,  467-69-5943,  tacsat. 

Psomas,  Jay  L.,  SGT,  572-31-6594,  tacsat. 

Blount.  Michael.  Lt.  USN.  261-43-5385, 
harbor  survey. 

Wright.  Thomas.  BUCS.  USN.  035-28- 
8719.  harbor  survey. 

Ortega.  Anthony,  SGT,  153-66-8648,  pre- 
ventive med. 

Jones,  Bruce  A.,  GS-U,  526-40-0455.  PAO. 

Supervielle.  Manuel  E.P..  CPT,  455-13- 
2994  SJA 

Cloonan.  Clifford  C,  Maj.  522-78-3043. 
EMT-TAMC. 

Cabello.  Abraham.  MSG.  576-58-2263. 
OPNS  NCO.  DCSIM. 
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Sargent.  Kevin  W..  SSG.  205-52-3644. 
Shaull,  Christopher  E.,  SGT,  572-41-4545. 
Bishop,  Benjamin.  SPC.  018-56-7831. 


Prlngle,    Christopher    K..    SPC.    092-56- 
3669. 
Vento.  George.  SGT.  544-15-1494. 
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Snyder.  Jack  M..  Maj,  304-50-2181. 
Wagner  Michael  L..  SMSGT.  563-54-8460. 
Andersen.  Nell  C.  SSGT.  571-65-8569. 
Minnie.  William.  TSGT.  173-40-7102. 
PhlUIps.  Lorenzo  P..  SGT.  094-54-9316. 
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Vigil.  Kelly  A.,  SPC,  522-27-9979. 
Houston,  Stephen,  CPT.  063-54-8881. 
Shanmugaratnam.  E..  CPT,  001-33-4090. 
Hlnton,  Scott  A..  CW2.  275-74-3495. 
Keel,  Raymond  L..  Jr.,  CW4,  231-70-0379. 
Martinez,  Richard,  CW2,  354-62-9428. 
Ott,  James  R.,  CW2,  202-60-5680. 
Schmidt,  William  D.,  CWl,  473-90-7460. 
Little,  Keith  C,  SSG,  243-29-7823. 
Norcross,  Richard  H.,  SSG,  009-58-1993. 
Peterson.  Jerry  J..  SSG.  418-76-5384. 
Sexton,  Gerald  L.,  SPC,  228-90-6934. 
Hernandez,  Anthony.  CW3,  558-92-2708. 
Gonzalez,  Jose  R..  SSG.  583-19-0868. 
Haase.  Harold  W..  Ill,  SPC.  163-46-4601. 
Horabln,  Anthony  R..  SGT.  545-53-8337. 
Shepley.  Donald,  PPC,  298-66-7512. 
Carpenter,  Brian  E.,  SPC,  507-02-2736. 
Topp,  Ronald  L.,  SPC,  382-88-3477. 
Holmes,  Sidney  P.,  SGT,  248-13-1341. 
Hanne,  Mark,  SPC,  228-08-9907. 
Total  PAX:  52. 

NAME,  RANK.  AND  SSN 

Browning,  Steven  L.,  CE1(E6),  355-56- 
6417. 

Cope.  Alan  R..  SWCA(E2).  528-41-2727. 

Corring.  Richard  J..  CEC(E7).  137-44- 
6670. 

Davis.  Earl  K..  CECN{E3).  226-35-0327. 

Eldridge.  Timothy  H..  UT3(E4),  281-62- 
3216. 

Endres.  Anthony  P.,  CM3<E4).  569-31- 
4321. 

Faulkner,  Matthew  H.,  BU3(E4),  557-77- 
6844. 

Perry.  William  M.,  CECA(E2).  359-58- 
6756. 

Fleming.  Edward  R..  CECA(E2),  580-08- 
0722. 

French,  Rodney  T..  CE2(E5),  357-54-0412. 

Henderson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  CECA(E2),  418- 
15-0139. 

Hughey,  James  E.,  EOCN(E3),  294-74- 
4352. 

Keenlance,  Trenton  D..  CE3(E4),  395-60- 
8910. 

Ketchum.  Douglas  NMN.  CM3(E4).  272- 
80-6442. 

Kukllnski.  Donald  T..  Jr..  CE2(E5).  200- 
58-9796. 

Lee.  Guy  W..  Jr..  CECA(E2).  224-27-7627. 

Martin.  Joe  N..  HM3(E4).  083-58-7027. 

Michael,  John  A.,  CE3(E4).  567-11-9681. 

Miller,  Andrew  J.,  CE3(E4),  396-90-6030. 

Oliver,  Curtis  E..  CE3(E4).  409-43-8837. 

Rlddlck.  Walter  J..  CE3(E4).  246-04-8263. 

Rlvenbark.  Eugene  N.,  CE1(E6).  228-13- 
0728. 

Roberts.  Anthony  T..  CECA(E2).  221-50- 
9276. 

Roscoe.  Vincent  E.,  CE2(E5),  283-72-5543. 

Rumbley,  Eugene  M.,  CECA(E2).  566-53- 
2338. 

Sclacca,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  CECN<E2).  024-62- 
9421. 

Southwell.  Thomas  G..  CE2(E5).  373-94- 
5706. 

Urbatl.  Chester  E..  Jr.,  CECS(E8).  028-26- 
0845. 

Vasquez,  Michael  M.,  MSSN(E3),  450-21- 
3985 

Sorrells,  Eric  N.,  LT,  187-52-4836. 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  I  would  like 
to  send  our  sincere  regrets  to  our  sister  terri- 
tory of  American  Samoa  in  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Ofa.  We  in  the  Virgin  Islands  also 
are  saddened  to  hear  of  the  total  destruction 
on  Western  Samoa,  the  neighboring  islands 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm,  and  where 
1 1  deaths  have  t)een  recorded  to  date. 

Ofa  damaged  or  destroyed  over  50  percent 
of  American  Samoa's  structures.  It  totally  de- 
stroyed 1 75  homes  and  severely  damaged  an- 
other 417  homes,  leaving  many  homeless.  Ac- 
cording to  a  FEMA's  estimate  3,719  homes 
were  affected  by  this  catastrophe  in  American 
Samoa.  Power  was  knocked  out  and  is  t>eing 
restored. 

I  know  all  too  well  the  tenrible  shock  that  my 
colleague,  Eni  Paleomavaega,  and  the  good 
people  of  American  Samoa  are  now  going 
through.  It  was  only  last  September  17  that 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  its  terrible  winds  devas- 
tated the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  with  extremely 
severe  damage  to  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  We 
are  still  feeling  its  effects  everyday,  in  our 
economy,  our  schools,  our  hospitals,  and  our 
homes.  Rebuilding  is  slow  and  arduous,  but 
we  in  the  Virgin  Islands  sympathize  with  our 
friends  in  American  Samoa  wix>  must  also  go 
down  this  difficult  road  of  reconstructkjn. 

Before  long,  American  Samoans  will  be  very 
familiar  with  the  workirigs  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  other  agencies  that  must  be  counted 
on  for  assistance  in  such  terrible  disasters. 
These  Federal  agencies  must  do  their  tjesf  to 
see  that  the  recovery  is  complete — from  re- 
building public  buildings  and  homes  to  restor- 
ing power,  phone  and  roads,  and  even  the  tra- 
ditional tales  that  represent  the  strong  com- 
munity spirit  of  the  people  of  American 
Samoa. 

I  will  stand  t)ehind  the  U.S.  territory  of 
American  Samoa  throughout  this  rough 
period,  and  do  all  I  can  to  help  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  through  their  recovery  from 
Hurricane  Ofa. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Congressman  Faleoma- 
VAEGA,  In  directing  your  attention  to  a  catas- 
trophe that  befell  American  Samoa  in  eariy 
February.  Sadly,  it  was  a  tragedy  of  a  propor- 
tion that,  had  it  occurred  on  the  American 
mainland,  would  have  been  page  one  news 
for  several  days.  I'm  afraid  few  of  us  heard 
about  Hurricane  Ofa.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  of  American  Samoa  will  not  soon 
forget  it. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  American 
Samoa  last  summer,  as  the  leader  of  a  dele- 
gation of  memt)ers  from  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  including  Interior  Secretary 
Manuel  Lujan.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  populat- 
ed by  hospitable  and  caring  people.  Those 
memories  make  it  all  the  more  troubling  for 
me  to  acknowledge  the  level  of  devastation 
inflicted  on  these  islands  by  Hurricane  Ofa. 

Miraculously,  there  were  no  reported  fatali- 
ties. But  the  damage  was  incredible. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  American  disas- 
ter relief  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
moved  quickly  to  help  in  American  Samoa, 
along  with  elements  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Much  of  the  suffering  was  immediate- 


ly tended  to.  But  we  all  know  that  real  recov- 
ery in  such  situations  can  take  months,  if  not 
years. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  with  jurisdic- 
tkan  over  American  insular  areas,  I  want  Con- 
gressman Faleomavaega  to  know  that  I 
starvj  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  wfiatever  long- 
term  help  we  can  offer. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  tf^  peopte  of 
American  Samoa  and  Western  Samoa,  wfv} 
are  just  now  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
devastating  impact  of  Hurricane  Ofa,  v»hich 
struck  the  islands  with  130-plus  mile  an  hour 
winds  on  February  4. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  families  of  the  eight  resi- 
dents of  Western  Samoa  v^fio  were  killed  in 
tf>e  combination  of  heavy  winds  arxj  tidal 
waves  which  surged  over  Vne  Islands.  At  this 
time  of  great  national  tragedy,  my  heart  par- 
ticularly goes  out  to  all  those  wtw  now  find 
themselves  suddenly  bereft  of  a  loved  or>e. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  chaos  of  the  storm 
at  its  height:  Roofs  being  ripped  off  houses, 
wave  surge  sweeping  entire  buikjings  off  their 
foundations,  tearing  up  roads  and  destroying 
electric  pykjns,  two  large  inter-island  ferries 
t>etng  thrown  up  on  shore  in  Apia  hartxx  as  all 
dock  arxj  port  facilities  there  were  destroyed, 
entire  seaskje  villages  being  engulfed  by  20- 
to  25-foot  waves  of  sand  and  water  on  the 
island  of  Savai'i  in  Western  Samoa  and  east- 
em  part  of  Tactuila  islarid  in  American  Samoa, 
and  crops  t>eing  wiped  out  as  large  portions  of 
the  islarids  were  totally  stnpped  of  Vnm  foli- 
age. 

In  both  American  Samoa,  which  is  a  U.S. 
territory,  and  in  Western  Samoa,  wfiich  is  an 
independent  state,  tt>e  destruction  vyrooght  t>y 
Ofa  was  heavy,  and.  in  many  cases,  total. 

In  American  Samoa  alone,  whk:h  was  de- 
clared a  disaster  zone  by  Presklent  Bush  on 
February  9,  recent  reports  estimate  that  85 
businesses  and  well  over  400  homes  were 
either  wiped  out  completely  or  heavily  dam- 
aged. To  date,  almost  5,000  people  fiave  ap- 
plied for  temporary  housing  at  ttie  FEMA 
office  which  has  been  set  up  in  Pago  Pago. 

On  both  islands,  electricity  is  still  out  in 
many  areas,  arid  ttie  need  for  medical  sup- 
plies and  facilities  is  great 

I  also  understand  that  between  20,000  and 
25,000  individuals  were  made  homeless  in 
Western  Samoa  by  the  storm.  Compounding 
difficulties  in  reconstruction  efforts  is  the  fact 
that  much  of  that  country's  communrcations 
network  is  still  inoperable. 

And  as  If  the  situation  there  weren't  t}ad 
enough,  I  am  told  that  an  even  more  serious 
crisis— a  shortage  of  food — is  now  facing  ttie 
inhabitants  of  Westem  Samoa. 

I  understarid  that  over  95  percent  of  ttie 
breadfruit,  banana,  avocado  arxJ  papaya  crops 
in  Westem  Samoa  were  destroyed  by  the 
storm.  According  to  experts  on  the  scene,  be- 
tween only  1  and  2  weeks  of  food  supply  is 
currently  left,  and  it  is  estimated  ttiat  rt  will 
take  over  6  months  before  the  country  can 
once  again  reach  self-sufficiency  in  food. 

According  to  press  reports.  It  is  estimated 
by  Westem  Samoan  Government  officials  that 
almost  $18  millkKi  will  t>e  required  to  meet  the 
emergency  food  needs  of  the  people,  a  sum 
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¥»hich  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment operating  budget  for  last  year.  This  is 
an  erxxmous  sum  for  a  Government  seeking 
to  undertake  ttw  wholesale  reconstruction  of 
large  parts  of  its  countryside. 

I  understand  that  tt>e  United  States  has  pro- 
vkjed  some  assistance  in  Vne  form  of  outlays 
from  Ambassadors'  discretkjnary  funds  and  in- 
kind  contributions  from  U.S.  CINCPAC,  which  I 
think  were  provided  on  a  timely  basis  and 
serve  as  a  shining  example  of  the  best  hu- 
manitarian traditions  of  United  States  foreign 
assistance. 

In  conjunctkjn  with  other  assistance  from 
ott>er  regional  governments,  such  as  New 
Zeaiarxl,  Australia,  and  Japan,  and  intema- 
tiorwl  organizations,  such  as  ttie  United  Na- 
tkyis,  the  t>ef>eficial  impact  of  our  assistance 
is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Electric  power  Is  being 
restored,  food  and  medk^al  akj  is  starting  to 
reach  Vne  populace,  roads  are  beginning  to  be 
rebuilt  arxJ  temporary  housing  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Neverttieless,  ttie  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  peopto  as  a  whole  have  an  obliga- 
tkjn  to  do  rrxxe  for  ttie  people  of  American 
and  Western  Samoa  immediately.  In  this,  their 
hour  of  most  urgent  and  desperate  need. 

In  particular,  immediate  action  is  necessary 
to  head  off  what  coukj  become  a  serious  food 
shortage  in  Western  Sanxia.  I  understand  that 
ttie  government  of  Western  Samoa  is  seeking 
to  pMjrchase  flour  and  rice,  and  I  hope  it  would 
be  possible  for  ttie  United  States  to  assist  In 
this  effort,  working  in  conjunction  with  West- 
em  Samoa,  in  order  to  avert  a  famine. 

I  stand  ready  to  work  with  all  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  Eni  Faleomavaega  from 
American  Samoa  whose  hard  work  in  the  is- 
lands in  ttie  immediate  wake  of  ttie  storm  de- 
serve our  praise  and  gratitude,  to  seek  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  sure  these  press- 
ing needs  are  met. 

I  would  be  sorely  remiss  If  I  didn't  note  that 
Eni  has  done  an  outstanding  job  In  bringing 
ttie  grave  situation  facing  American  Samoa 
and  Western  Samoa  to  ttie  attention  of  the 
Congress — this  special  order  tieing  just  the 
latest  example  of  his  efforts.  Over  the  time  I 
tiave  served  with  him  In  the  Congress,  his 
unk)ue  perspective  and  Intimate  knowledge 
about  the  South  Pacific  have  provided  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  with  Invaluable  expertise  and 
understanding  atxxit  the  region.  His  efforts  In 
ttie  wake  of  Hurricane  Ofa  are  further  proof  of 
his  dedKation  to  his  constituents  and  ttie 
region  as  a  wtiole. 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no  stranger 
to  ttie  devastation  caused  by  hurricanes.  My 
island  of  Puerto  Rkx)  certainly  suffered  Its 
share  of  destnxrtkm  wreaked  by  Hurricane 
Hugo,  whk:h  hit  the  Caribbean  and  South 
Carolina  last  September  with  particular  vi- 
dousness.  Now  come  reports  of  similar  dev- 
astation in  ttie  Pacific  Ooean,  this  time  In  ttie 
home  district  of  our  colleague,  Delegate  Eni 
F.H.  Faleomavaega  of  American  Samoa. 

According  to  ttie  distinguistied  Congress- 
man from  American  Samoa,  Hurricane  Ofa 
slashed  across  his  Islands  on  Fetxuary  2. 
washing  away  roads,  stripping  trees  bare,  de- 
stroying 95  percent  of  farm  crops  and  leaving 
hundreds  of  families  homeless.  Damages  to 
roads  akxie  were  estimated  at  more  than  S4 


million.  Public  schools  suffered  an  estimated 
$7.4  million  in  damages. 

The  litany  of  losses  continues.  It  reads  like 
a  repeat  of  the  tragedy  in  Puerto  Rico  which  I 
detailed  at  length  to  my  same  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  last  September.  For  example, 
some  4.000  homes  In  Samoa  have  been 
either  severely  damaged  or  destroyed.  In 
many  Samoan  coastal  villages,  many  homes 
were  simply  washed  away.  Similariy,  a  large 
number  of  Samoan  businesses  suffered 
severe  damages.  Two  weeks  after  Hurricane 
Ofa  struck,  the  majority  of  American  Samoan 
families  were  still  wittiout  electricity. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Puerto  Rico 
know  what  all  of  that  means.  So,  my  full  com- 
passion goes  out  to  the  American  Samoan 
people,  and  I  know  all  of  us  want  to  see  the 
recovery  process  there  expedited.  Already, 
relief  teams  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA],  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Red  Cross,  among 
others,  are  on  the  scene  to  reconstruct  build- 
ings and  to  offer  other  forms  of  assistance. 

But,  as  my  distinguished  colleague,  Eni  Fa- 
leomavaega, has  pointed  out,  the  road  to  re- 
covery will  be  a  very  difficult  one,  despite  all 
of  the  work  currently  under  way.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rememtier  American 
Samoa  m  its  hour  of  need.  Our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  Samoa  can't  do  the  full  job  of  recov- 
ery by  themselves,  and  I  further  urge  that  we 
in  the  Congress  find  ways  to  help  the  Sa- 
moans  over  the  financial  hump  that  they  are 
bound  to  face  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  solidarity 
with  my  fellow  Pacific  islanders  In  the  South 
Pacific.  I  am  speaking  of  the  plight  which 
befell  the  islands  of  American  Samoa  from 
late  on  Fnday,  February  2,  1990. 

Packing  winds  of  over  100  miles  per  hour. 
Hurricane  Ofa  knocked  out  electricity,  tore  off 
roofs,  and  forced  the  evacuation  of  hundreds 
of  residents.  Fortunately,  Injuries  to  persons 
were  minor,  but  the  hurricane  disrupted  com- 
munications and  caused  a  blackout  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  outside  worid. 

Ofa's  winds  destroyed  electrical  power  to 
about  90  percent  of  American  Samoa's  princi- 
pal island,  Tutulla.  Airport  officials  closed 
Amencan  Samoa's  main  airport  in  the  west  of 
Tutuila  for  days.  Winds  gusting  to  over  100 
miles  per  hour  had  blown  off  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  airport's  hangars. 

High  waves  along  the  north  of  Tutuila  led 
officials  of  the  American  Samoa  Govemment 
to  evacuate  scores  upon  scores  of  residents. 
The  territory's  emergency  management  com- 
mittee reported  flooding  as  well.  In  the  Manu'a 
Islands  of  American  Samoa,  60  miles  to  the 
east  of  Tutuila,  high  waves  also  damaged 
docks. 

Memtjers  of  ttie  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers arrived  in  American  Samoa  and  have 
begun  assessing  damage  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  nationals  from  Hurricane  Ofa.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  territory's  residents 
went  wittiout  water  tiecause  of  the  power 
outage.  Even  days  after  Ofa  had  struck,  areas 
outside  of  Tutuila's  central  villages  of  Utulei, 
Fagatogo.  and  Pago  Pago  remained  blacked 
out,  especially  in  the  villages  of  Nu'uuli  and 
Tafuna. 

Ttiose  assessing  damage  found  that  the 
humcane  had  damaged  buildings  and  roads. 


toppled  power  poles  and  stripped  palm, 
breadfruit,  and  banana  trees.  Leaving  thou- 
sands of  residents  homeless,  Ofa  has  caused 
tens  of  millk>n  of  dollars'  worth  of  repairs. 

It  was  my  pleasure  eariier  this  month  to  join 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  in  contact- 
ing the  White  House  to  urge  that  it  issue  a 
Presidential  Declaratk}n  of  Emergency  for  ttie 
people  of  American  Samoa.  I  was  happy  to 
leam  that,  the  morning  after  my  call  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  White  House 
Issued  the  declaratkjn.  This  will  prove  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  the  people  of  American 
Samoa.  This  action  by  the  White  House  has 
provided  the  mechanism  to  help  the  territory 
to  rebuild  and  recover  from  Ofa's  affects. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  I  offer  our 
fellow  citizens  and  nationals  in  American 
Samoa  full  moral  support  at  this  very  difficult 
fime  in  their  territory's  history. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2,  1990,  the  islands  of  Samoa— t)oth 
American  Samoa  and  the  independent  nation 
of  Western  Samoa— were  devastated  by  Hur- 
ricane Ofa. 

American  Samoa  was  declared  a  disaster 
area  by  President  Bush  on  February  9,  1990. 
High  velocity  winds,  tidal  waves,  and  heavy 
rains  have  caused  extensive  damage  to  public 
utilities,  private  homes,  businesses,  and  agri- 
culture. A  disaster  field  office  has  been  set  up 
In  the  capital  at  Pago  Pago  to  provide  needed 
assistance. 

Western  Samoa  has  also  suffered  extensive 
damage.  Here,  the  hurricane  has  claimed  13 
lives.  Those  Injured  numlier  In  the  hundreds. 
Without  immediate  emergency  assistance, 
banana  and  breadfruit  crop  losses  present  a 
threat  of  famine. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  has 
been  at  the  forefront  working  to  provide  relief 
to  the  Samoan  Islands.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  concern  for  his  tireless  efforts  and  offer 
my  full  support  in  seeking  appropriate  aid  for 
the  victims  of  this  disaster. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
Eni  Faleomavaega  of  American  Samoa,  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  devastat- 
ing hurricane,  Hurricane  Ofa,  which  hit  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  Westem  Samoa  on  February 
2.  I  do  so  to  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
to  provide  additional  resources  if  that  be- 
comes necessary.  I  also  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of  ttiose 
who  died  In  Western  Samoa,  and  commiser- 
ate with  my  Pacific  Island  friends  in  the 
Samoas. 

The  Immediate  effects  of  Hurrican  Ofa  were 
devastating  to  say  the  least,  and  Its  continuing 
impact  grave.  Fortunately,  though  damage 
and  destruction  of  property  was  extensive, 
there  were  no  deaths  in  American  Samoa. 
However,  hundreds  were  injured,  some  seri- 
ously. Twelve  died  in  Westem  Samoa.  We  in 
Hawaii,  especially  ttie  Samoan  community, 
have  risen  to  the  emergency  with  food  and 
clothing  drives.  However,  the  devastation  is  so 
great  that  volunteer  action  alone  will  not  meet 
the  crisis  of  food,  clothing  and  housing,  and 
power  stiortages.  Immediate  congressional 
action  may  tiecome  necessary  after  a  more 
complete  posthurricane  assessment  is  com- 


pleted, and  I  urge  my  colleague  to  rise  to  ttie 
occasion. 

Under  the  proven  and  forceful  leadership  of 
Congressman  Faleomavaega,  the  administra- 
tion acted  with  alacrity  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  American  Samoa.  Once  requested  by 
Governor  Coleman  for  a  declaration  of  emer- 
gency on  Fetxuary  9,  the  President  declared 
American  Samoa  to  t>e  a  major  disaster  area 
within  3  days,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  Imme- 
date  action  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  which  I'm  advised  is  doing  a 
splendid  job  with  the  resources  available  to  it. 
I  want  to  assure  Congressman  Faleoma- 
vaega that  he  and  the  people  of  Samoa  have 
my  full  support. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  Inform  my  colleagues  concerning  cer- 
tain names  that  were  not  included  in  the  Con 
gressional  Record  I  certainly  do  not  fault 
the  recorders  and  reporting  staff,  because 
some  of  these  names  are  in  the  Samoan  lan- 
guage, and  as  such  they  were  )ust  not  able  to 
correctly  spell  the  names  of  those  individuals 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  yesterday 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttie  record,  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  honorable  president  of  the  senate 
wtio  is  Paramount  Chief  Letull  Toloa,  and  also 
our  speaker  of  the  house.  High  Chief  Tuana'i- 
tau  Tula. 

Additionally  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  reference 
to  Lt.  Gov.  Galea'l  Poumele,  who  is  presently 
in  charge  of  our  overall  temtorial  disaster  task 
force  to  address  the  problems  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Ofa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  the  names  of 
the  atiove  gentlemen  as  it  should  have  been 
pnnted  in  the  Congressional  Record 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  patience  and 
professionalism  of  our  reporters  and  printers 
who  work  so  diligently  each  day  to  provide 
what  I  consider  the  most  comprehensive  and 
accurate  accounting  of  our  proceedings  each 
day  we  are  in  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  add  for  the 
Record  a  statement  from  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  for  his  support  and  willingness  to 
assist  me  with  whatever  Samoa  may  need  as 
a  result  of  the  devastation  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Ofa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  your  attention  to 
this  matter. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdreich)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Sarpahus,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Faleomavagea,  for  60  minutes 
each  day,  today  and  March  1. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  1. 

Mr.  BoNiOR.  for  60  minutes,  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  March  6  and  March  7. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remakrs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  5  minutes,  on  March  1. 

(The  following  Member  (at  her  own 
request  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  6.  7.  13.  and  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimoLus  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Saxton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hammersckmidt. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs.  Bentley  in  two  instances.  .^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erdreich)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  PUSTER. 

Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Borski. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  1.  1990,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  commissary  resale  warehouse  function 
at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  VA.  which  was 
found  to  t>e  the  most  efficient  and  cost-ef- 


fective organization  for  in-houae  perform- 
ance, pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-463.  lec- 
tion 8061  (102  SUt.  2270-27):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  PH>rce,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
advanced  medium  range  alr-to-alr  miasUe 
(AMRAAMI  program  manager  acquisition 
unit  cost  has  Increased  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent over  unit  cost  shown  in  baseline  SAR 
determined  on  January  26,  1990,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2433:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  nottficatton  that  the 
sensor  fuzed  weapon  [SF^l  program  man- 
ager's acquisition  unit  cost  has  increased  by 
more  than  15  percent  over  unit  cost  shown 
in  baseUne  SAR  determined  on  January  26, 
1990.  pursuant  to  10  VS.C.  2433:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment on  H.R.  2666,  the  "MUdred  and 
Claude  Pepper  Scholarship  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1988  annual  report  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  [NHSC],  the  NHSC 
Scholarship  Program  [NHSCSP],  and  the 
NHSC  Loan  Repayment  Program  [NHSC/ 
LRPl,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  254(g);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2593.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Transmittal  No.  01-90, 
concerning  a  proposed  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding [MOUl  with  the  Ministry  for 
National  Defense  of  Canada  concerning  a 
Joint  project  for  harmonization,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  support  of  the  'ECCli. 
upgrade  development  to  the  AN/APO-65 
radar  system,  short  title  [AN/AFG-65  radar 
upgrade  MOUl.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2767(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2594.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  Inspector  general's 
first  management  report  for  the  6-montb 
period  ending  September  30.  1989.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govemment 
Operations. 

2595.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1989.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Govemment  Oper- 
ations. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Management  and  Administration, 
E>epartment  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  the  calendar  year  1989, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govemment  Operations. 

2597.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts,  fiscal  year  1989, 
pursuant  to  41  D.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemment  Operations. 

2598.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistical  Programs  of  the  t7nlted  States 
Govemment.  Fiscal  Year  1989,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-591,  section  814(a),  (100  Stat. 
3341-336);  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment Op)erations. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tions taken  to  Increase  competition  for  con- 
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tracts,  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  41 
VS.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2600.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  actions 
taken  to  increase  competition  for  contracts, 
fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  D.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  his  determina- 
tion that  Israel  is  not  being  denied  its  right 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-88,  chapter  V  (99  SUt. 
323);  PubUc  Law  100-461.  title  I  (102  Stat. 
2268-3);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For 
eign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Air  Force's  financial  manage- 
ment operations  and  its  efforts  to  prepare 
consolidated  financial  statements  (GAO/ 
AFMD-90-23);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's 1989  annual  report  on  the  recom- 
mendations received  from  the  National 
Transportation  Board  regarding  transporta- 
tion safety,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
1906(b);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  smd  Transportation  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X:  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3386:  Referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  extended  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  March  15,  1990. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Gatdos,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
KiLOiK.  Mr.  Marttnez.  Mr.  Owkns  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Pkrkihs,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Payhi  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  B4r.  Posraro,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Washiiigton,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Poster.  Mr.  Joirrz,  and  Mr.  MnmE): 


H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  development,  recruitment, 
and  training  of  teachers  and  other  instruc- 
tional personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HoRTON,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mrs.   Boxer,   Mr.   Bustamante.   Mr. 

Shays.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 

ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio): 

H.R.  4131.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  executive 

agencies  have  adequate  authority  to  review 

the  performance  of  foreign  contractors  and 

subcontractors   under  certain   procurement 

contracts,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Bdstamaitte): 
H.R.  4132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
title  III  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933  (com- 
monly Itnown  as  the  Buy  American  Act),  to 
require  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative In  order  for  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  to  waive  the  Buy  American  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    ALEXANDER    (for    himself, 
Mr.  £:merson,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Astho- 
NY.  Mr.  Laughlin,  and  Mr.  Tawner): 
H.R.   4133.   A  bill   to  exempt  agriculture 
from  certain  requirements  under  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 
H.R.  4134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  transfer  of  excess  p)€n- 
sion  assets  to  retiree  health  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EARLY: 
H.R.  4135.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
district  judgeship  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.   GIBBONS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  4136.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  remove  U.S.  tax 
barriers  inhibiting  competitiveness  of  U.S.- 
owned  businesses  operating  in  the  European 
Community;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HENRY    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
BoGGS.  and  Mr.  Sisisky): 
H.R.  4137.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  4138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
temporary    lodging    expenses    incurred    by 
famUy  members  who  receive  transportation 
incident  to  the  hospitalization  of  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  serious  illness  or 
serious  injury  sustained  by  the  member  in 
the   line    of   duty;    to    the   Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     LENT     (for     himself,     Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.   Mr.   Walsh.   Mr.   Gekas.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  McHdgh.  Mr.  McNtn,- 
TY.  and  Mr.  Walker): 
H.R.  4139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  preserva- 
tion   of    competitive    rail    freight    service 
routes  in  the  Northeastern  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois: 
H.R.  4140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  10-per- 


cent tax  credit  for  investments  In  pollution 
control  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4141.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
creditors'  and  equity  security  holders'  com- 
mittees in  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  a  case  under  chapter  11  may  be  paid  as 
administrative  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  significant  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  architectural  resources 
associated  with  the  coal  mining  heritage  of 
southern  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Scrifp): 
H.R.  4143.  A  bUl  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Hoaglahd,  Mr. 
McNtTLTY,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Fdster, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida. Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Cos- 
tello,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Ms. 
Pelosi): 
H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
improve  elementary  school  Instruction  in 
foreign  languages  and  cultures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Brennani: 
H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maine  as  Wilderness;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  4146.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  charita- 
ble deduction  for  contributions  to  organiza- 
tions which  participate  in  voter  registration 
drives,  tmd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Condit,  Mr.  Ridge.  Ms.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Bermam,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  James,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Pallone.  Ms.  I»elosi,  Mr.  Po- 
shard, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mrs. 
Unsoeld): 
H.R.  4147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sohd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  producers  and  im- 
porters of  tires  to  recycle  a  certain  percent- 
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age  of  scrap  tires  each  year,  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  establish  a  recycling  credit 
system  for  carrying  out  such  recycling  re- 
quirement, to  establish  a  management  and 
tracking  system  for  such  tires,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
Mr.  Kyl): 
H.R.  4148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  water 
rights  for  the  settlement  of  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  15,  1990,  through  April  21, 
1990,  as    "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
ness   Week":    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Stallings, 
Mr.   Stump,   Mrs.   Vucanovich,   Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.   DePazio.   Mr.   Gunderson,   Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Jontz,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.    Miller    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Payne     of     Virginia.     Mr.     Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Williams,    Mr.    Wyden.    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  10,  1990,  through  June  16, 
1990,     as      ■Multipie-Use     Sustained-Yield 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson.  Mr.   ScHUMER,   Mr.   Manton, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster,   Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Rahall, 
Mr.     Chapman,     Mr.     Wolpe,     Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Galleoly, 
Mr.     Jenkins,      Mr.      Walsh,      Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Staggers,  Ms.  Long,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Spratt): 
H.J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June    24    through    30,    1990,    as      National 
Sheriffs'  Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing   printing   of   the   transcript   of 
proceedings    of    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  incident  to  presentation  of 
a  portrait  of  Hon.  William  D.  Ford;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kleczka): 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Polish  Government  should  be  included 
in  talks  relating  to  German  unification;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  (for  herself 
and  Ms.  Schneider): 
H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  should 
continue  to  report  on  human  rights  in  C^uba; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  UGHTPCX)T: 
H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  permitting  certain 
information  to  be  included  In  franked  mass 
mailing  by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

316.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  the  upgrading  of  the  Resurrection  Creek 
Road  in  the  Chugach  National  Forest;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

317.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senator  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  relative  to 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

318.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  a  Joint  com- 
mission on  the  status  of  Alaska  Natives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  101:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Browder  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  529:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  530:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Robinson. 
and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  978:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Hetley,  Mr.  James,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2798:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Weldon,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  2804:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  3088:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  3089:  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  3333:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3472:  Mr.  Thoicas  A.  Luken,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  3582:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fa- 
leomavaega,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  RoHRABACHER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont, 
Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  3686:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Gallegly,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  3785:  Mr.  Condit,  Mr.  Buechner,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  3802:  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 


PoourrTA,  Mr.  Schzuer.  Bylr.  Houghtom.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  E>oiiau>  E. 
LuKENS.  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Johhson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  lAi.  Rahall.  Mr.  RrrnER, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Btr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Bir.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  3859:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3903:  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3906:  Mr.  Kastenmeier  Mr.  CoNorr. 
Mr.  Owens  of  UUh.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  3927:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Aknuw- 
zio. 

H.R.  3978:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
ElcKART.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  CXat.  Mr.  Po- 
shard. Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  3988:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Huckaby.  and  Mr.  McMn.- 
LEN  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4036:  Mr.  James. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Coitrter.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Coughliii,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Foster.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  CXement,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Durbih,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  (Chandler. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  473:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  McNultt, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kamjor- 
SKi,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr. 
FOSTER,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Annukzio,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr. 
Machtley,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  FVdrd 
of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr. 
Tallon.    Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  23,  1990) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  I*resident  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  As 
we  reverence  our  Father  and  our 
Maker,  we  will  be  led  in  prayer  by  the 
Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Crod  hath  spoken  once;  twice  have  I 
heard  this;  that  power  belongeth  unto 
Grod.— Psalm  62:11. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
listening  to  Senator  Pressler's  report 
on  the  election  in  Nicaragua  was  both 
exciting  and  disturbing.  His  descrip- 
tion, "citizens  thirsting  to  vote,"  150 
people  waiting  in  the  rain  at  6  a.m., 
some  having  arrived  at  3  a.m.,  one 
coiild  not  avoid  thinking  of  our  last 
national  election  when  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  did  not  bother  to  go 
to  the  polls. 

What  is  happening  to  us  as  a  nation. 
Father?  At  a  time  when  democracy  is 
winning  all  over  the  world,  are  we  for- 
feiting it  at  home?  Have  we  forgotten 
our  legacy:  "inalienable  rights,"  "en- 
dowed by  God,"  "government  Institut- 
ed to  secure  those  rights,  receiving  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  despite  which  many  have 
divorced  themselves  from  people  sov- 
ereignty and  abandoned  the  democrat- 
ic process.  Forgive  us,  patient  God,  for 
our  indifference,  our  apathy— our  cyn- 
icism. Reawaken  us  to  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  citizenship,  fundamental  to 
our  political  system.  Renew  us  in  fresh 
commitment  to  our  cherished  Repub- 
lic. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  said,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

Under  the  standing  order,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  until  11  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  11  a.m., 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1430,  the  national  community 
service  bill.  Senators  should  be  alerted 
that  roUcall  votes  are  expected 
throughout  today's  session. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  remainder  of 
the  time  of  the  two  leaders  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
a  country  with  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  In  the  past 
year,  our  political  tradition  has  in- 
spired millions  throughout  Europe, 
South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Par 
East. 

The  symbol  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  China's  Tiananmen  Square  was 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  cries  of  freedom  in  East  Berlin 
and  South  Africa  were  sung  to  the 
strains  of  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

In  the  last  few  days,  a  free  election 
was  held  in  Nicaragua  for  the  first 
time  in  Its  history. 


If  the  Berlin  Wall  can  come  down 
and  Nelson  Mandela  can  be  set  free, 
then  surely  we  in  America  can  reform 
a  part  of  our  own  political  system.  I 
am  talking  about  campaign  finance 
reform  and  the  need  for  reform. 

Genuine  campaign  reform  in  the 
United  States  can  come  about  only 
through  bipartisan  cooperation. 

For  years,  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  pos- 
turing on  this  issue.  One  side  says: 
"Abolish  PAC's  or  nothing."  The 
other  side  says:  "Campaign  spending 
limits  or  nothing." 

This  "all  or  nothing"  attitude  on 
both  sides  solves  exactly  one  thing: 
nothing.  It  solves  nothing. 

There  are  several  issues  on  which 
agreement  and  real  reform  are  feasi- 
ble. It  is  possible,  this  year  and  in  this 
Congress,  to  do  something  about  Inde- 
pendent expenditures,  bundling,  the 
"Millionaire's  Loophole,"  abuse  of  so- 
called  loans  that  candidates  make 
their  campaigns,  and  the  complete  and 
utter  absence  of  tough  penalties  and 
procedures  to  enforce  present  cam- 
paign laws. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator McCoNNELL  of  Kentucky  can  be 
the  bipartisan  nucleus  of  real  cam- 
paign reform.  In  1990,  a  year  In  which 
other  nations  around  the  world  will 
take  broad,  courageous  steps  to  reform 
their  own  political  processes. 

The  Federal  Election  Enforcement 
Act  addresses  many  campaign  prob- 
lems, but  none  as  critical  as  the  short- 
comings of  the  FEC. 

The  FEC  is  a  toothless  tiger.  Real 
campaign  reform  will  give  teeth  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Fake 
reform  wUl  ignore  the  FEC. 

The  first  11  sections  of  our  bill  will 
stiffen  penalties  and  streamline  the 
enforcement  process. 

The  average  Senate  campaign  now 
costs  over  $3  million,  and  some  cam- 
paigns spend  much  more  than  that.  A 
fine  of  $5,000  for  an  FEC  violation  is  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  for  most  political 
campaigns.  Our  bill  will  make  penal- 
ties count.  Violators  must  be  punished 
where  it  hurts:  in  the  checkbook  and 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  stiffen  penal- 
ties, but  It  reduces  the  amount  of  time 
In  which  the  FEC  must  act  and  gives 
the  FEC  injunctive  powers. 

Our  legislation  also  solves  the  tie- 
vote  problem  at  the  FEC.  Under 
present  law,  there  are  three  Republi- 
can members  of  the  FEC  and  three 
Democrats.  Under  our  legislation, 
complainants  can  sue  in  any  U.S.  dis- 
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trlct  court  if  the  FEC  is  deadlocked  by 
a  tie  vote. 

Cxirrently.  complainants  can  sue 
only  in  the  D.C.  Federal  court— an  un- 
necessary hardship  for  candidates  or 
campaigns  in  Nevada  or  Massachusetts 
or  Florida  or  anywhere  outside  the 
beltway. 

None  of  the  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  or  in  S.  137  or  in  any  other  cam- 
paign reform  bill  will  mean  anything 
without  the  FEC  reform  offered  by 
the  Federal  Election  Enforcement  Act. 
This  is  the  only  bill  that  contains  such 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  historic 
times.  There  is  a  tide  of  freedom  and 
reform  sweeping  across  the  world.  In 
Berlin,  Prague,  Warsaw,  Johannes- 
burg, Managua,  and  elsewhere,  Amer- 
ica is  once  again  an  inspiration  to  mil- 
lions of  people  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 

We  have  set  high  standards  for  our- 
sevles  smd  others.  To  paraphrase  a 
famous  passage,  "Responsibility  is  the 
first  step  toward  reform."  Let  us  take 
up  that  responsibility  and  pass  laws, 
here  in  Washington,  that  meet  our 
high  ideals. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves;  we  owe  it  to 
our  constituents,  and  they  are  right 
when  they  demand  nothing  less. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
come  to  the  floor  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  when  the  Senate  went  on  the 
pending  bill  and  had  explained  to  the 
Chair  prior  to  seeking  the  floor  that 
that  was  my  intention,  but  since  there 
1a  no  one  on  the  floor  for  morning 
business  I  thought  I  would  utilize  this 
time.  As  I  had  explained  to  the  Chair. 
my  comments  cannot  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  5  minutes  but  since  no 
one  else  is  on  the  floor  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  in  excess  of  5  minutes,  if  I  may 
up  to  10  minutes  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spectxr  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Resolution  262  are  located  in  today's 
RicoRO  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
today  marks  the  1.810th  day  that 
Terry  Anderson  has  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity in  Beirut. 

I  would  also  like  to  remark  that 
Peggy  Say's  recent  visit  to  Syria  has 
brought  more  promising  news.  Reports 
of  her  sanguine  reaction  to  meetings 
with  Syrian  cabinet  ministers  were  in- 
cluded in  articles  from  yesterday's 
Buffalo  News  and  New  York  Times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1990] 

Signs  or  Hope  for  Lebanon  Hostages 

(By  Ihsan  A.  Hijazi) 

Beirut,  Lebanon,  February  26.— Hiicour- 
aged  by  promising  signals  from  Iran,  Syria 
plsms  a  new  effort  to  free  18  Western  hos- 
tages believed  held  in  Lebanon  by  Shiite 
Muslim  militants  with  connections  to  Iran, 
a  relative  of  an  American  hostage  said 
today. 

Peggy  Say.  the  sister  of  an  American  jour- 
nalist who  was  kidnapped  five  years  ago, 
said  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister,  Farouk  al- 
Sharaa.  told  her  that  he  would  soon  visit 
Teheran,  Iran,  to  discuss  freedom  for  the 
captives. 

Mrs.  Say,  whose  brother  is  Terry  Ander- 
son, told  reporters  in  Damascus  today  that 
Mr.  Sharaa  told  her  of  his  projected  trip 
when  the  two  met  late  last  week.  She  said 
she  was  heartened  by  the  Syrian  offer. 

"Instead  of  leaving  the  Middle  East  with 
heavy  heart  like  I  always  do,  I  feel  the 
burden  has  been  lifted."  Mrs.  Say  said. 

Syria,  the  main  foreign  power  broker  In 
Lebanon  with  40,000  troops  that  virtually 
control  two-thirds  of  Lebanon's  territory, 
has  played  a  role  in  past  releases  of  Ameri- 
can, French  and  other  Western  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  Anderson,  now  42  years  old,  was  the 
Middle  East  bureau  chief  for  The  Associat- 
ed Press  when  he  was  kidnapped  by  gunmen 
in  West  Beirut.  An  organization  calling 
Itself  Islamic  Holy  War  took  responsibility 
for  his  abduction.  The  same  group  said  It 
was  holding  another  American.  Thomas 
Sutherland,  the  acting  dean  of  agriculture 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 

Mohammed  Salman.  Syria's  Information 
Minister,  told  Mrs.  Say  that  his  Oovem- 
ment  was  optimistic  about  the  eventual  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  in  light  of  the  latest 
statements  from  Teheran,  but  that  he  did 
not  expect  It  at  once.  Sana,  the  state-run 
Syrian  press  agency,  quoted  him  aa  saying. 
"This  Lb  because  the  matter  needs  a  thor- 
ough study,  patience  and  coordination  be- 
tween local  and  international  quarters. " 

Mm.  Say  left  today  for  London,  where  she 
Is  to  meet  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Most  Rev.  Robert  Runcle,  whose  envoy, 
Terry  Walte,  Is  also  missing  In  Lebanon. 
Mrs  Say  has  also  met  recently  with  Pope 
John  Paul  11  and  with  Yulr  Arafat,  the 
chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, In  her  campaign  to  free  her  broth- 
er. 

SHim  LKADCM  DROBS  RKLXASB 

Last  Thursday,  the  Oovemment-con- 
trolled    English-language    dally    newspaper 


Teheran  Times  called  for  prompt  freedom 
for  the  captives  In  Lebanon.  Today  the 
newspaper  quoted  Iran's  top  Shllte  Muslim 
Justice  as  saying  that  his  country  opposes 
hostage  taking,  terrorism  and  air  piracy  be- 
cause "they  are  contrary  to  Islamic  and  hu- 
manitarian principles." 

The  official,  AyatoUah  Mohammed  Yazdi, 
was  quoted  in  an  exclusive  interview  with 
the  paper  that  was  excerpted  and  distribut- 
ed by  Iran's  official  press  agency. 

Last  Friday  Sheik  Mohammed  Hussein 
Fadlallah,  the  spiritual  mentor  of  the  Leba- 
nese Party  of  God,  said  the  time  had  come 
to  free  the  hostages.  The  Party  of  God. 
while  denying  any  role  in  hostage  taking,  is 
widely  thought  to  be  the  parent  organiza- 
tion for  kidnappers  operating  under  differ- 
ent titles. 

Sheik  Fadlallah's  statement  was  not  his 
first  call  for  the  release  of  the  captives,  but 
the  timing  of  the  statement  lends  it  signifi- 
cance. He  had  just  returned  from  Teheran, 
where  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Islamic  revolu- 
tion. Sheikh  Fadlallah  met  with  AyatoUah 
All  Khamenei,  Iran's  religious  leader,  and 
President  All  Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani. 

Islamic  Holy  War  insists  that  Kuwait  re- 
lease 17  pro-Iranian  Lebanese  who  were  con- 
victed of  bomb  attacks  in  Kuwait  seven 
years  ago.  Iran  has  demanded  that  in  return 
for  using  its  influence  with  kidnappers  here, 
three  Iranian  diplomats  and  their  Lebanese 
chauffeur,  who  vanished  in  northern  Leba- 
non eight  years  ago,  must  be  found. 

[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Feb.  27.  1990] 

Say  Is  Optimistic  Arrra  Visit  to  Syria 

Beirut.  Lebanon.— The  sister  of  U.S.  hos- 
tage Terry  Anderson  said  Monday  she  was 
optimistic  his  five  years  of  captivity  could 
soon  end  and  urged  hi  not  to  despair. 

"You  are  all  sent  strength,  love  and 
hope,"  said  Peggy  Say,  formerly  of  Batavia, 
NY,  In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  Anderson 
and  16  other  Westerners  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon.  "Do  not  despair,  for  someday— 
soon,  please  God- we  will  all  be  reunited," 
she  said  in  the  letter  released  here  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

Anderson.  42,  was  Middle  East  bureau 
chief  for  AP  when  kidnapped  in  Beirut  In 
March  1985.  The  pro-Iranian  Islamic  Jihad, 
or  Holy  War.  claimed  responsibility. 

An  Arabic  translation  of  the  letter  was 
published  In  Beirut  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Independent  An-Nahar  and  on  an  inside 
page  in  the  leftist  As-Saflr.  A  second  mes- 
sage, signed  by  Bill  Foley  in  the  name  of  the 
Journalists  Committee  to  Free  Terry  Ander- 
son, said  "Countless  people  around  the 
world  remember  all  of  you  and  work  to  end 
your  suffering." 

Mrs.  Say,  on  a  tour  with  an  AP  delegation, 
Monday  ended  a  visit  to  Syria,  an  ally  of 
Iran,  where  she  sought  the  help  of  Cabinet 
ministers  In  winning  Anderson's  release. 
She  said  she  wa«  heartened  by  a  Syrian 
offer  of  help. 

"Instead  of  leaving  (the  Middle  East)  with 
a  heavy  heart  like  I  always  do.  I  feel  the 
burden  has  been  lifted, "  she  said  in  Damas- 
cus. "For  several  years  the  situation  seemed 
only  to  get  more  complicated.  Soon,  Ood 
willing,  we  win  be  united  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  nobody  wants  this 
hostage  situation  to  end  more  than  Syria. " 

Iran's  main  opposition  group  said  Monday 
in  Geneva  that  Tehran  had  offered  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  hostages  Ui  ex- 
change for  a  leas-critical  United  Nations 
report  on  Iran's  human  rights  situation. 


THE  NICARAGUA  ELECTIONS: 
BEWARE  OF  TROJAN  HORSES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  elec- 
tion results  in  the  Nicaraguan  elec- 
tions constitute  a  stunning  reversal  for 
Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Communist 
Sandinistas— a  verdict  by  the  people, 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  What  we  see  all  over  the 
world  is  that,  if  you  give  the  people  a 
chance  in  a  free  and  fair  election,  the 
people  will  overwhelmingly  reject 
communism. 

We  saw  the  people  reject  commu- 
nism in  Poland.  We  saw  it  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. We  saw  it  just  last  Sunday  in 
Lithuania.  We  saw  that  East  Germa- 
ny, Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  are  just  itching  for  elections  in 
the  next  few  weeks  so  they  can  vote 
against  communism.  The  only  people 
that  like  communism  are  the  tyrants 
themselves. 

But  whether,  in  the  long-run,  Ortega 
and  his  cohorts  will  {u:cept  the  will  of 
the  people  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
statements  of  Ortega  yesterday  indi- 
cate that  he  is  willing  to  give  up  the 
Presidency,  but  not  the  real  base  of 
his  political  power,  the  so-called  Popu- 
lar Sandlnlsta  Army  [EPS]  and  the 
Sandinista  Party  members  installed  in 
key  government  positions  of  power.  If 
Nicaragua  is  to  be  free  from  commu- 
nism, Nicaragua  must  have  fundamen- 
tal reform;  but  it  is  now  apparent  that 
Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas  can  be  ex- 
pected to  block  every  attempt  at 
reform. 

So  the  battle  for  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua is  just  beginning.  Let's  face  it: 
There  would  have  been  no  election 
had  the  freedom  fighters  not  waged 
their  lonely  and  hard-fought  battle 
against  the  Sandinista  tyranny.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  time  of 
exultation,  that  the  only  thing  the 
Sandinista  regime  ever  worried  about 
was  the  determination  of  the  freedom 
fighters  to  make  it  possible  for  free 
government.  Ortega's  whole  policy  was 
to  destroy  the  freedom  fighters  at  any 
cost:  and  that  remains  his  policy 
today. 

This  election  is  a  tribute  to  the  far- 
sighted  policy  of  the  policy  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  Had  it  not  tieen  for  his  sup- 
port for  the  freedom  fighters,  there 
would  have  been  no  victory  In  the  elec- 
tions Sunday.  The  vote  by  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  flatly  rejecting  commu- 
nism is  a  repudiation  of  all  those  who 
were  willing  to  deny  the  Nicaraguan 
people  a  non-Communist  alternative. 

But  caution  now  is  imperative.  The 
2-month  transition  period  to  the  In- 
stallation of  the  new  government  Is 
fraught  with  danger.  The  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  have  said  that  they 
win  not  disband  until  a  transfer  of 
power  has  in  fact  taken  place.  They 
are  wise  to  be  cautious.  Their  years  of 
military  opposition  have,  at  last, 
forced  the  Sandinistas  to  the  ballot 


box,  but  Daniel  Ortega  clearly  intends 
to  keep  his  illegitimate  hold  on  power. 

Prudence  dictates  that  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Sandinistas  will  dig  In 
their  heels  and  attempt  to  keep  power 
Intact  under  the  new  government  of 
Mrs.  Chamorro.  There  are  still  Soviet, 
Cuban,  East  German,  Czechoslovaki- 
an,  and  other  Conununist  advisers  on 
hand  to  help  the  Sandinistas  over- 
throw the  will  of  the  people.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
played  host  to  various  terrorist  groups 
operating  around  the  world.  That  is 
why  Mrs.  Chamorro  needs,  and  must 
have,  the  help  and  support  of  not  just 
the  former  political  representatives  of 
the  freedom  fighters,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  actual  fighting  groups  them- 
selves. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  the  new 
government  that  Is  at  risk.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  the  main  exporters  of 
Marxism-Leninism  to  El  Salvador. 
They  have  been  the  conduit  for  tons 
of  Soviet  and  East  bloc  arms  flowing 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  the 
FMLN.  And  they  have  also  provided 
training,  logistics,  communications, 
and  even  rest  and  recreation  for  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  The  bloody 
November  offensive  of  the  FMLN  in 
El  Salvador  was  "Made  in  Nicaragua." 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Sandinistas  will  accelerate  deliveries 
of  weapor;s  In  the  2  months  of  power 
before  the  shift  in  the  Presidency, 
Having  been  rejected  by  the  people  In 
Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  must  not 
be  allowed  to  negate  the  election  by 
deviously  Imposing  more  suffering  on 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
should  think  twice  about  lifting  sanc- 
tions or  providing  other  actions  of  sup- 
port, unless  and  until  certain  bench- 
marks are  met.  For  example: 

First,  all  current  officials  of  the  San- 
dinista Party  must  be  removed  from 
positions  of  power  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Second,  no  cabinet  posts  should  t>e 
conceded  to  the  Sandinista  Party 
[FSLN],  especially  the  Ministries  of 
Defense  and  Interior,  or  to  any  mem- 
bers of  either  the  Communist  Party  or 
the  Socialist  Party  of  Nicaragua. 

Third,  the  party-controlled  armed 
forces,  the  so-called  Popular  Sandi- 
nista Army  [EPS]  should  be  disband- 
ed, and  a  new  armed  forces,  about  one- 
third  the  size,  should  be  organized 
under  control  of  the  new  government. 
as  in  Panama.  The  new  government 
should  seize  the  Soviet  arms  now  held 
by  the  EPS.  and  sell  them  to  the 
United  States  to  raise  immediate  cash 
flow.  These  weapons  could  be  sent  by 
the  United  States  to  freedom  fighters 
elsewhere,  such  as  UNITA  in  Angola, 
the  Mujahldln  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Salvadoran  Army. 

Fourth,  the  secret  police  [MINT]  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  should  be 
disbanded. 


Fifth,  prominent  and  competent 
members  of  the  exile  community  from 
the  major  parties  and  from  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Resistance  fighting  forces 
should  be  invited  to  participate  In  key 
posts  In  the  Cabinet. 

Sixth,  International  observers  must 
monitor  all  weapons  depots  and  move- 
ments of  weapons  during  the  next  2 
months.  No  weapons  should  be  sent  to 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Colombia,  or  Peru,  with  special  cau- 
tion that  hand-held,  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles, such  as  the  SA-7,  not  faU  Into 
the  hands  of  Communist  terrorists  in 
those  countries. 

Seventh,  all  other  support  facilities 
now  in  Nicaragua  that  have  been 
strengthening  the  hands  of  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  and  terrorist  move- 
ments elsewhere  should  be  dismantled 
Immediately,  Including  training  bases 
and  communications  headquarters. 

Eighth,  all  foreign  military  and  civil- 
ian advisers  must  leave  Nicaragua 
during  the  transition  period,  including 
Soviet,  East  German,  Czechoslovakian, 
smd  Cuban  personnel. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assujning  that  elections  any- 
where are  in  fact  a  transfer  of  power. 
But  in  Communist  countries,  such  as 
Nicaragua,  the  real  power  Is  never  In 
the  organs  of  the  State,  but  In  the 
organs  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Whereas  Americans  think  of  political 
parties  as  free,  voluntary  organiza- 
tions within  the  State,  Communist 
doctrine  holds  that  the  people's  will  Is 
expressed  In  the  Communist  Party 
first  of  all,  while  the  government  is 
one  of  the  party's  secondary  instru- 
ments. 

In  Nicaragua,  it  was  the  Sandinista 
Party— the  Sandinista  National  Lib- 
eration Front— [FSLN]— that  brought 
about  the  revolution,  and  imposed  its 
will  on  the  coimtry.  Today  the  Sandi- 
nista Party  is  still  controlled  by  the 
nine-man  military  Junta  which  has  not 
been,  and  never  will,  be  elected  by  the 
people.  As  Communist  Parties  all  over 
the  world  adapt  to  the  pressure  of  the 
people  everywhere  for  a  multiparty 
State,  they  continue  to  use  the  organs 
of  the  party  organization  to  control 
the  government,  even  when  the  Party 
changes  its  name.  In  Nicaragua,  there 
can  never  be  peace,  and  there  can 
never  be  fundamental  reform  of  the 
social  and  economic  system  unless  all 
Sandinista,  Marxist,  and  Communist 
ideologies  are  removed  from  decision- 
making posts. 

In  Nicaragua  today,  there  are  65.000 
active  troops  in  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nista Armed  Forces.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  Central  America.  The  armed 
forces  are  not  a  part  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Government— they  are  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Communist  Sandinista 
Party.  That  is  the  case  today,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  unless  the  new  govern- 
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ment  acta  promptly  to  change  the  situ- 
ation. Thla  army  has  received  over  $5 
billion  In  assistance  in  military  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union—as  compared 
to  the  $227  million  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  received  from 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  armed 
force  that  has  received  the  most 
modem  Soviet  weapons,  such  as: 

Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns,  such 
as  the  T-54  tank  and  the  I22mm  artil- 
lery guns: 

Light  armor,  such  as  the  PT-76  am- 
phibious tank  and  BMP  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers; 

Missile  attack  boats; 

Attack  helicopters,  such  as  the  MI-8 
and  the  MI- 17  HIP  assault  helicop- 
ters, and  the  MI-25/35  HIND  attack 
helicopter  gimships; 

Surface-to-air  missiles,  such  as  the 
shoulder-launched  SAM-7,  which  are 
used  for  air  defense,  and  some  mobile 
SAM  launchers. 

In  1989.  in  the  8-month  period  pre 
ceding  the  election,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  shipped  13.000  tons  of  war-fight- 
ing materiel. 

But  the  regular  army  in  Nicaragua  Is 
by  no  means  the  only  problem.  The 
Sandinistas  have  built  a  reserve  army 
of  200,000— again  one  of  the  largest  in 
all  of  Latin  America— organized  In 
local  militias.  Again,  these  local  mili- 
tias have  been  armed  with  the  most 
modem  Soviet  weapons,  and  these  mi- 
litias exist  in  every  locality. 

Finally,  there  is  the  third  force 
which  is  the  smallest— but  the  most 
important.  These  are  the  troops 
[MINT]  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior- 
some  5.000  highly  trained  and  deeply 
motivated  Communist  agents,  ruth- 
lessly dedicated  to  the  survival  of  San- 
dinlsta  communism.  This  is  the  type  of 
forces  we  have  seen  in  operation  in 
other  Communist  countries  in  transi- 
tion—in Romania,  In  Oeorgia,  in  Ar- 
menia, in  Azerbaijan.  We  must  assume 
that.  In  Nicaragua,  these  forces  are 
likewise  prepared  to  perpetrate 
murder  and  destruction  for  the  surviv- 
al of  Marxist  power.  The  Nicaraguan 
secret  police  operate  in  every  block,  in 
every  work  place,  in  every  school,  in 
every  organization.  They  have  at  their 
disposal  groups  of  paramilitary  gangs 
trained  to  harass  individuals  and 
break  up  peaceful  gatherings. 

President  Chamorro  would  do  well 
to  examine  what  she  is  Inheriting.  The 
last  thing  she  needs  is  a  stable  full  of 
Trojan  Horses  poised  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  hope  of  freedom  for 
which  the  Nicaraguan  people  over- 
whelmingly voted  this  past  Simday. 

As  long  as  the  Sandlnlsta  Party  con- 
trols these  forces.  Ortega  has  an  enor- 
mous bargaining  tool  to  demand  cabi- 
net poets  and  government  control  of 
the  economy.  The  mere  changing  of 
the  head  of  government  will  have 
little  impact  on  these  forces,  which  are 
deep-rooted  in  the  Communist  society. 


unless  the  Sandlnlsta  command-and- 
control  system  is  broken. 

There  is  no  surprise  In  the  postelec- 
tion statements  of  the  arrogant  and 
devious  Mr.  Ortega.  The  depth  of  this 
problem  was  revealed  In  the  statement 
by  feared  Tomas  Borge,  director  of  the 
secret  police— as  Minister  of  Interior— 
In  a  speech  on  February  7: 

ThU  electoral  coalition  [UNO]  cannot 
govern  because  there  have  been  deep  trans- 
formatlona  In  Nicaragua  that  It  would  try  to 
reverse,  caualns  serioua  social  consequences. 

For  example,  with  the  existing  Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces— EPS  [Sandlnlsta 
Peoples'  Army)  and  the  MINT  [Interior 
Ministry]— how  can  the  officers  obey  hare- 
brained orden  Imparted  by  those  who  are 
appointed  [by  UNO]  as  ministers  of  defense 
and  the  interior? 

Since  these  structures  are  revolutionary. 
UNO  win  attempt  to  destroy  them,  causing 
chaos  In  Nicaragua.  This  would  be  a  country 
without  a  government. 

What  Borge  meant  is  that  the  revo- 
lutionary command  structure  will 
refuse  to  obey  the  new  Government. 
And  he  was  correct — the  Government 
will  have  no  countervailing  force, 
unless  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Resistance  are  brought  in  to 
the  country  to  defend  the  people 
against  the  Sandlnlsta  revolutionary 
power.  Borge  was  candid  in  predicting 
at  least  passive  resistance  to  the  dis- 
banding of  Sandlnlsta  power,  and  per- 
haps military  resistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-he used  the  term  "chaos." 
After  all.  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
have  armed  not  only  the  65.000  regu- 
lar troops,  but  also  the  200,000  trusted 
cadres  throughout  the  country.  By 
using  the  threat  of  chaos,  Borge  is 
warning  that  the  Sandinistas  will  bar- 
gain to  retain  substantial  control  over 
the  Government  and  the  countryside. 

If  that  is  allowed  to  happen,  the 
stunning  result  of  this  past  Sunday's 
election— when  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua so  emphatically  stated  their  dis- 
gust of  communism— that  stunning 
result  will  have  been  reversed  and  ne- 
gated. 

It  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 


VISIT  OP  CHIEF  MINISTER  MAN- 
GOSUTHU         G.  BUTHELEZI. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
had  a  delightful  chat  with  Chief  Min- 
ister Mangosuthu  G.  Buthelezi  of 
South  Africa  who  is  currently  in  this 
country  for  a  short,  private  visit.  This 
morning  he  had  a  personal  meeting 
with  President  Bush,  and  this  after- 
noon met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  before  leaving  for  the  west 
coast. 

Unfortunately,  this  brief  visit  pre- 
vented a  number  of  Senators  from  vis- 
iting with  and  hearing  Chief  Minister 
Buthelezi's  message  as  an  authentic 
leader  of  South  African  opposition 
forces.  I  take  the  floor  to  discuss  Dr. 
Buthelezi's  role  in  the  immediate  and 


long-term  future  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Senators  Hatch,  Syhms, 
Thukmond,  Mack.  Wallop.  McCLtnuc. 
and  BiTitNS  Joined  me  in  a  luncheon 
meeting  today  and  have  indicated 
their  strong  support  for  the  statement 
I  am  about  to  make. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  and  other  Sen- 
ators, Chief  Minister  Buthelezi  is  a 
highly  credible  political  leader.  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  much  excite- 
ment and  speculation  accompanying 
the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  from 
prison.  Many  Americans  incorrectly 
believe  that  Mr.  Mandela,  almost 
alone,  Ls  the  voice  for  antlapartheid 
South  Africans,  but  that  is  not  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  South  Africa  is  an  ex- 
tremely diverse  country.  Recent  coura- 
geous actions  by  South  Africa's  Presi- 
dent. P.W.  de  Klerk,  have  suddenly 
and  dramatically  opened  the  door  to 
reform  and  negotiations.  If  reform  and 
negotiations  succeed,  and  I  believe 
that  all  responsible  Americans  believe 
they  must,  and  I  believe  that  South 
Africa  will  simultaneously  achieve  a 
more  representative  government  and 
the  end  of  the  discriminatory  system 
known  as  apartheid. 

Talks  about  talks  are  already  taking 
place.  But  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
ends,  every  segment  of  South  African 
opinion  will  need  a  place  at  the  table. 
Chief  Minister  Buthelezi  heads  the 
Zulu  nation.  The  7  million  Zulus,  orga- 
nized politically  in  the  Inkatha  move- 
ment, have  a  cohesiveness  and  moder- 
ate political  program.  They  deserve  an 
important  place  in  negotiations  about 
South  Africa's  future. 

Dr.  Buthelezi  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  decades  of  a  new  system 
providing  liberty  and  opportunity  for 
all.  Inevitably.  Dr.  Buthelezi  believes 
such  goals  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  multiparty  system,  by  pro- 
tecting property  and  other  fundamen- 
tal rights,  and  by  encouraging  a  free 
market  economic  system.  His  presence 
in  negotiations  provides  Important 
counterpoint  to  organizations 

drenched  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  South 
African  Communist  Party. 

As  a  leader  in  South  Africa,  Chief 
Minister  Buthelezi  is  second  to  none. 
Following  President  de  Klerk's  state 
visit,  I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  Dr.  Buthelezi  to  return, 
and  perhaps  to  travel  with  Nelson 
Mandela. 

Certainly,  a  variety  of  other  commu- 
nities, parties,  and  factions  will  require 
representation  in  negotiations— if  they 
are  to  succeed.  Americans  cannot  de- 
termine who  should  negotiate,  but  we 
advocate  that  they  be  completely  in- 
clusive. 

In  the  meantime.  Chief  Minister 
Buthelezi's  moderate  message  should 
be  heard  by  the  Amerlcaji  people  and 
others  throughout  the  world.  He  is 
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always  welcome  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

One  final  element  should  be  men- 
tioned, Mr.  President.  Chief  Minister 
Buthelezi  opposed  wrong-headed  puni- 
tive sanctions  imposed  by  the  Reagan 
administration  and  this  Congress  on 
the  people  of  South  Africa.  But  sanc- 
tions have  been  the  law  of  the  land 
since  1986. 

Recent  events  in  South  Africa  have 
deeply  disturbed  many  advocates  of 
punitive  sanctions.  They  never  be- 
lieved that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment would  move  so  sweepingly. 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has  respond- 
ed to  South  Africa's  courage  by  lifting 
punitive  sanctions  totally.  This  Sena- 
tor commends  that  action,  it  is  entire- 
ly appropriate. 

Even  if  American  sanctions  remain 
in  force  for  a  while  longer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Senator  believes  that  effec- 
tive, visible,  and  public  U.S.  political 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  get 
on  with  reform  and  negotiations.  In 
this  context.  Chief  Minister  Buthele- 
zi's responsible  message  needs  to  be 
heeded  and  his  leadership  needs  to  be 
recognized,  frequently  and  publicly. 


UTAH-HOME  OP  BEST  DRIVING 
AND  GREATEST  SCENERY  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Car  and 
Driver  magazine  has  discovered  some- 
thing that  I  have  been  telling  my  col- 
leagues for  years:  Utah  has  some  of 
the  best  driving  and  greatest  scenery 
in  America.  The  January  1990  issue  of 
Car  and  Driver  named  two  Utah  high- 
ways. U.S.  89  and  State  Road  12. 
among  the  10  best  driving  roads  in  the 
Nation.  Of  all  the  roads  in  America, 
this  famous  automotive  magazine  has 
chosen  the  10  best,  and  2  of  these  are 
in  Utah. 

The  article,  written  and  photo- 
graphed by  Larry  Griffin,  names  the 
entire  2,000  miles  of  U.S.  89,  from 
Canada  to  the  Mexican  border,  as  a 
great  driving  highway.  In  truly  poetic 
style,  Mr.  Griffin  captures  the  feel  of 
the  great  West  that  I  love.  He  says 
that  U.S.  89  "traverses  the  True  West, 
clean  and  pure  and  stmng  with  parks 
and  forests  that  still  set  the  tone  for 
the  region.  •  •  *  The  road  strides 
across  the  expanses  and  the  heights 
and  the  depths  of  the  giant  ripples 
and  the  plush  textures  and  colors  of 
the  ranges  like  an  overlnked  illustra- 
tion for  an  1890  dime  novel." 

Nearly  400  miles  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can road  traverse  my  State  of  Utah 
and  I,  too,  have  felt  Inspired  by  it.  In 
fact,  I  often  tell  people  who  want  to 
learn  about  Utah  to  drive  this  road. 
Driving  it  will  give  you  a  good  under- 
standing of  what  Utah  is.  In  addition 
to  its  own  beauty,  U.S.  89  provides  the 
best  access  to  Utah's  five  beautiful  na- 
tional parks. 


The  second  Utah  road  among  the  10 
best  is  Utah  State  Road  12,  This  road 
leaves  U.S.  89  and  climbs  through  Red 
Canyon  to  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park.  From  there,  it  winds  through 
the  Dixie  National  Forest  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands  until  it  fin- 
ishes at  Torrey  on  Utah  24  Just  out- 
side Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  But,  I 
will  let  Mr.  Griffin  describe  UUh 
State  Road  12  for  you.  He  says: 

Stirring  Is  as  stirring  does,  and  Utah  12 
churned  us  like  an  atomic  blender.  It  stands 
almost  unequaled  as  a  road  with  something 
for  everyone.  The  early  giant  slalom  fed.  In 
no  order  we'd  be  able  to  verity  in  our  later 
daze,  into  a  canyon  rip;  a  Virginia  reel;  a 
coastertng  slew  through  outalze  range  cattle 
and  garishly  golden  aspens;  a  sensuous  slith- 
er through  an  erogenous  zone  of  rocks  that 
loomed  suggestively  in  the  softening  light, 
and— gad,  don't  breathe— a  set  of  esiea  float- 
ing atop  the  teetery  spine  of  a  mountain 
that  (alls  away  without  a  prayer  or  shoul- 
ders or  guardrails.  Hand  a  wheel  or  trip  over 
your  tires  and  you  may  well  mate  with  the 
rocks  far,  far  below.  Take  the  plunge  and 
you're  guaranteed  to  be  spread  around  like 
hot  peanut  butter  and  Jelly  over  hard  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  invite 
all  my  colleagues  to  come  to  Utah  and 
try  that  one  for  themselves.  But  per- 
haps my  colleagues  will  Indulge  me  in 
one  more  quote  from  Car  and  Driver; 
"Understand  about  Utah:  it  may  be 
our  most  spectacular  State.  Scenic  glit- 
ter abounds  In  the  remaining  49 
States,  some  of  it  marvelous,  but  no- 
where in  our  recollection  is  a  State 
packed  with  more  stellar  sites  and  oh- 
wows  than  Utah."  Those  are  their 
words,  not  mine,  though  I  completely 
agree. 


THE  1-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ALAR  SCARE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Is  the  1st  year  anniversary  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
chemical  "alar"  from  the  marketplace. 
I  am  not  here,  however,  to  recount 
those  events.  Instead.  I  am  here  to  re- 
iterate the  Importance  all  citizens,  and 
in  particular  government,  must  place 
on  food  safety.  Further,  I  wish  to 
enlist  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  important  measures  that  have 
been  implemented  or  proposed  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  another  unwar- 
ranted and  economically  devastating 
food  safety  situation. 

The  U.S.  food  supply  is  the  safest  in 
the  world.  This  past  year,  however,  a 
number  of  food  scares  have  alarmed 
consumers  and  drawn  attention  to 
food  regulatory  laws  and  programs. 
Heightened  public  awareness  of  food 
quality  has  significantly  increased  the 
Importance  of  food  safety  to  govern- 
ment, farmers,  and  the  constmier 
alike.  While  consumer  advocacy 
groups  have  been  the  most  vocal  group 
on  the  subject  of  food  safety,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  they  are  certainly  not 
alone  in  their  concern. 


Last  fall,  the  agricultural  chemical 
industry  demonstrated  Its  commit- 
ment to  a  safe  food  supply  when  It  vol- 
untarily asked  the  'EPA.  to  restrict  the 
use  of  EBDC's,  a  fungicide  used  on 
more  than  40  crops.  This  restriction 
will  remain  imtil  a  market-based  study 
can  be  completed  that  will  help  scien- 
tifically determine  the  risk  aMOclated 
with  the  use  of  EBDC's.  In  addition, 
economically  viable  ways  to  reduce  the 
use  of  chemicals  have  been  adopted  by 
farmers  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  such  recognized  methods  as 
Integrated  pest  management. 

Government,  too,  has  addressed  the 
issue  of  food  safety.  In  his  budget, 
President  Bush  requested  $118  million 
for  food  safety  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  provide  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  multlagency  effort  to  collect 
and  analyze  residue  data  regarding 
actual  exposure  levels  in  the  U.S.  food 
supply. 

The  President  has  also  recognized 
the  opportunities  available  to  re- 
searchers to  solve  Increasingly  com- 
plex agricultural  problems.  Thus,  the 
President  has  proposed  spending  $100 
million  to  fund  the  first  year  of  the 
National  Initiative  for  Research  on 
Agriculture,  Food,  and  Environment. 

Mr.  President,  Washington  State 
grows  nearly  half  of  the  Nation's 
apples.  Therefore,  it  is  fitting  that 
President  Bush  has  Included  funds  for 
the  much  needed  construction  of  a  re- 
placement Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice laboratory  in  Yakima,  WA,  located 
near  the  heart  of  apple  country.  The 
mission  of  the  laboratory  will  concen- 
trate on  developing  alternative  tech- 
niques of  biological  control  for  crop 
pests,  research  the  fate  of  pesticides, 
and  develop  quarantine  treatments  to 
help  increase  exports  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Not  only  will  this  lab  play 
a  significant  role  in  food  safety,  but 
will  be  of  paramount  Importance  for 
U.S.  trade. 

Clearly,  Government's  role  is  more 
than  Just  regulatory;  it  must  also  pro- 
vide good  Information  to  the  producer 
and  consumer.  Govertmient  is  the  one 
entity  with  the  resources  and  systems 
In  place  to  generate.  Interpret,  and  dis- 
seminate scientific  and  statistical  in- 
formation free  from  the  taint  of  spe- 
cial interests.  I  believe  the  adninistra- 
tion's  funding  initiatives  further 
strengthen  Government's  ability  effec- 
tively to  monitor  the  safety  of  the 
food  supply  and  prevent  a  repeat  of 
the  alar  scare. 

Food  safety  has  not  escaped  notice 
in  Congress,  either.  In  addition  to  an 
administration  proposal,  two  other 
food  safety  biUs  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress.  Further,  a  food  safety 
title  is  likely  to  be  included  in  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  debated  in  the  Agriculture  Commi- 
tee  this  year,  the  1990  farm  bUl. 
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Mr.  President,  concern  for  food 
safety  does  not  end  when  the  food 
leaves  the  farm.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  introduced  S.  1751.  the  Safe 
Transportation  of  Food  Act.  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  transport  of 
food  in  a  cargo  tank  that  has  been 
used  to  transport  hazardous  materials 
or  hazardous  waste.  My  bill  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  tomorrow  in  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

Finally,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  prohibit  exporting  chemicals 
banned  for  use  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and 
believe  it  will  help  to  ensure  that  im- 
ported foods  are  safe,  as  well  as  enable 
our  producers  to  compete  on  a  level 
playing  field. 

Extensive  research,  combined  with 
appropriate  legislation,  may  not  pre- 
vent future,  unsubstantiated  claims 
such  as  those  that  fueled  the  alar 
fiasco,  but  they  will  further  establish 
a  genuine  scientific  process.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unbiased  laboratory  science  is  a 
sounder  group  upon  which  to  rest  our 
decisions  than  nonscientific  opinions 
put  forth  by  the  media  and  special  in- 
terests. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1430,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  1430)  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  the  committee 
substitute,  as  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  move  ahead  with  a 
series  of  amendments.  We  invite  our 
colleagues  to  bring  their  amendments 
to  the  floor.  We  look  forward  to  debat- 
ing them  and,  hopefully,  disposing  of 
them. 

(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  Senator  McComrELL  is  on  the 
floor  and  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  in  support  of  the  bill 
prior  to  Senator  McConnell  seeking 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act, 
S.  1430,  I  support  the  pending  compro- 
mise legislation  which  would  provide 
$125  million  to  encourage  individuals 
to  engage  In  service  to  their  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation. 


I  have  seen  firsthand  how  the  kinds 
of  programs  this  bill  would  support 
can  help  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  and  other  high-risk  yoimg 
people  not  only  to  stay  drug-free,  but 
also  to  gain  the  basic  skills  necessary 
to  make  it  in  coUege  or  in  the  job 
market.  Last  September  I  had  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania's  First 
Annual  Student  and  Youth  Service 
Celebration  at  Fairmont  Park  in 
Philadelphia.  This  celebration  was  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  achievement  of 
Slimmer  youth  corps  and  other 
sununer  community  service  groups  and 
to  kick  off  the  many  school  and  col- 
lege-based student  volunteer  programs 
which  would  be  active  In  community 
service  during  the  new  school  year. 
This  important  event  helped  focus 
public  attention  on  the  Impact  which 
the  thousands  of  youth  volunteers 
throughout  Pennsylvania  have  had  on 
their  communities  and  encouraged 
young  people  to  continue  as  active  citi- 
zens. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  In  that  nu- 
merous school-  and  community-based 
organizations  are  active  throughout 
the  State.  A  fall  1988  survey  by  Penn- 
SERVE,  the  State's  Office  of  Citizen 
Service,  showed  that  240  out  of  501 
Pennsylvania  school  districts  have 
community  service  programs.  The  par- 
ticipants In  these  programs  meet  a  va- 
riety of  needs  within  their  communi- 
ties including  landscaping  public  gar- 
dens, cleaning  up  neighborhoods,  tu- 
toring and  counseling,  and  providing 
companionship  for  Infirm  elderly  per- 
sons. 

The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  also  are 
well  served  by  several  youth  corps  pro- 
grams. The  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  second  largest  full- 
time  service  corps  in  the  Nation,  has 
provided  invaluable  education,  job 
training,  and  life  skills  to  8,000  young 
people.  After  a  term  of  service  with 
the  corps,  more  than  70  percent  of 
participants  moved  directly  Into  pri- 
vate sector  jobs,  the  military,  or  back 
into  school.  The  Philadelphia  Youth 
Service  Corps  and  the  Philadelphia 
Ranger  Corps  provide  more  than  100 
Philadelphia  youth  with  full-time 
service  opportunities  as  well.  Recently, 
the  State  has  initiated  the  Urban 
Service  Corps  Progrsun  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  McKeesport,  serving  200  youth 
each  year.  These  local  programs  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Service  and  Conservation 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
official  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
contributions  made  by  volunteers  is  a 
fitting  tribute.  In  this  regard,  last 
week  I  wrote  to  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  Hatch,  urging 
that  the  committee  amendment  to  S. 
1430   include   an   appropriate   awards 


provision.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
promise legislation  pending  before  us 
today  includes  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  National  and  Commu- 
nity Service  which  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  Presidential  awards  for 
service  to  individuals  demonstrating 
outstanding  community  service  and  to 
outstanding  service  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bin  would  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Points  of  Light  Initi- 
ative Foundation,  which  also  would 
accord  appropriate  recognition  for  ex- 
traordinary volimteer  efforts. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1430.  I  have 
worked  to  promote  and  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  volunteer  service  at  all 
levels  of  society.  It  Is  my  sense  that 
there  are  many  Individuals  who  al- 
ready possess  the  will  to  volunteer  and 
that  passage  of  S.  1430  wUl  provide 
them  necessary  encouragement  and 
support.  The  Nation's  volunteers  have 
proven  time  and  again  that  they  can 
make  Invaluable  contributions  to  their 
communities.  The  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  will 
help  to  stimulate  new  interest  in  vol- 
untarism and  provide  new  and  existing 
volunteers  the  support  they  deserve. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  support  of  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  tmd  com- 
munity service  legislation  Is  an  Impor- 
tant measure  and  I  have  cosponsored 
this  bill.  There  are  so  many  problems 
In  our  Nation  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  Government  that  It  Is  absolutely 
Indispensable  that  volunteers  In  an  in- 
dependent way  undertake  to  address 
many  of  these  problems. 

I  have  had  the  opportimlty  In  recent 
days  to  work  with  a  very  distinguished 
group  of  volunteers  In  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  led  by  a  dlstlngruished 
Phlladelphlan,  Mr.  Herman  Rice.  This 
group  is  seeking  to  take  back  the 
street  comers  from  the  drug  dealers, 
to  provide  voluntary  day  care  services, 
to  provide  youth  counseling,  and,  in 
effect,  to  supplement  what  the  police 
force  of  the  city  can  possibly  do. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a 
large  group  in  north  Philadelphia  re- 
cently and  another  large  group  in  west 
Philadelphia  recently.  I  commend  the 
activities  that  Mr.  Herman  Rice  and 
his  colleagues  are  undertaking  In  that 
regard.  I  mention  It  because  it  is  illus- 
trative of  the  vital  role  for  volunta- 
rism and  community  services.  There 
simply  are  not  enough  police  to  be  on 
every  street  comer,  and  not  enough 
child  care,  counseling,  and  guidance 
services  available.  But  when  communi- 
ty activity  is  undertaken,  that  Is  really 
a  unique  way  to  move  In  a  very  force- 
ful direction  and  to  address  the  prob- 
lem head  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer on  a  subject  called  Mentoring, 
where  again  it  is  illustrative  of  com- 


munity actions,  where  citizens  are  vol- 
unteering their  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  conunents,  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  very  outstanding  communi- 
ty group  called  the  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteer Program  of  Montgomery 
County  where  more  than  1,300  volun- 
teers provided  nearly  160.000  hours  of 
service  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
shelters,  libraries,  schools,  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  and  museums.  At  the 
minimum  wage,  this  would  represent 
nearly  $700,000  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  administrators  of 
these  agencies  did  not  have  to  spend. 

I  could  talk  at  some  length,  Mr. 
President,  about  this  excellent  organi- 
zation, but  since  Senator  McConnell 
Is  on  the  floor  waiting  to  proceed  with 
an  amendment.  I  would  Instead  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Schleicher  to  me  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  because  it  sum- 
marizes the  activities  of  the  Retired 
Senior  Volimteer  Program  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Philadelphia.  PA, 
January  26,  1990. 
Hon.  Arlen  Spbcter. 

Dear  Arlen:  With  the  current  emphasis 
on  recognizing  the  value  of  civic  volunteer- 
ism  as  an  effective  means  of  compensating 
for  a  declining  ability  to  provide  tax  dollars, 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 

DIICENSIONS 

In  1989,  this  RSVP's  more  than  1300  vol- 
unteers provided  nearly  160,000  hours  of 
service  to  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  shelters, 
libraries,  schools,  rehabilitation  centers  and 
museums.  At  the  minimum  wage,  this  repre- 
sents nearly  $700,000  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  administrators  of  these 
agencies  didn't  have  to  spend. 

Of  RSVP's  annual  budget,  only  26  percent 
comes  from  the  federal  government 
through  ACTION.  Montgomery  County 
provides  another  25  percent,  and  the  rest- 
more  than  $127,000— Is  raised  through  vigor- 
ous action  by  RSVP  members  and  staff. 

ACCOMFUSHlIEirTS 

In  1989,  RSVP  Montco  volunteers  served 
230  community  agencies. 

Beyond  the  regular  volunteerism,  RSVP 
Montco  has  Innovated  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  exemplify  the  programs  of  na- 
tional significance  being  encouraged  by  the 
White  House  Office  of  National  Service: 

Talk  to  Me  program  provides  telephone 
reassurance  for  latchkey  children.  Every 
afternoon,  older  adults,  many  of  whom  are 
homebound,  talk  by  phone  with  a  child  who 
comes  home  from  school  to  an  empty  house. 
Innovated  by  RSVP  In  1988,  the  program 
has  expanded  to  12  school  districts,  with  78 
children  and  71  volunteers. 

Cassette  Pal  was  created  by  this  RSVP  to 
enable  homebound  and  nursing  home  resi- 
dents and  classes  of  elementary  and  middle 


school  children  to  engage  In  an  ongoing 
dialog  by  exchanging  audio  cassette  tapes. 
Both  groups  develop  an  appreciation  of 
each  other,  discovering  mutual  interests  and 
dispelling  age-related  stereotypes.  By  the 
end  of  1989,  9  nursing  homes  and  7  schools. 
Including  classes  of  retarded  students,  were 
participating. 

Senior  Adults  Generating  Enrichment 
(SAGE)  Is  the  newest  innovation  of  the 
Montgomery  County  RSVP.  Just  now  get- 
ting started,  SAGE  will  enable  school  teach- 
ers in  grades  K  to  12  to  arrange  for  speak- 
ers, mentors  and  field  trips  with  RSVP  vol- 
unteers. Speakers  would  draw  on  their  own 
training  and  life  experience  to  talk  about 
geography,  history,  economics,  government, 
law.  technology,  arts  and  crafts,  and  to  help 
with  skills  development.  Mentors  will  be 
provided  to  work  with  individual  students 
including  those  with  special  needs. 

RSVP's  special  programs  target  communi- 
ty needs: 

Volunteer  Executive  Consultants  mobi- 
lizes retired  managers  and  professionals  to 
volunteer  their  expertise  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations and  community  service  agencies. 
VEC  also  holds  a  number  of  workshops  each 
year  to  help  people  prepare  for  retirement, 
to  counsel  the  aging,  and  to  help  communi- 
ty agency  staffs  build  skills. 

Adult  Literacy  puts  together  RSVP  tutors 
with  hospital  patients,  prison  Inmates,  the 
foreign  bom,  and  children  who  will  then 
read  to  the  blind  and  frail  elderly. 

Homefriends  provides  volunteers  who 
spend  a  few  hours  each  week  with  a  special 
needs  child— reading,  doing  crafts,  sharing 
skills,  being  a  friend. 

Volunteers  Serving  the  Homebound  Elder- 
ly Is  RSVP's  support  service  for  homebound 
and  Institutionalized  older  adults.  More 
than  300  volunteers  provide  companionship, 
transportation,  do  shopping,  deliver  meals 
and  assist  with  basic  household  tasks. 

RSVP's  COMMITMENTS  POR  1990 

To  expand  the  volunteer  roUs.  especlailly 
with  the  harder  to  recruit  groups  of  males 
and  members  of  minority  groups. 

To  create  additional  meaningful  volunteer 
opportunities  for  the  homebound.  Institu- 
tionalized, and  the  disabled. 

To  promote  the  creative  use  of  volunteer 
by  community  agencies. 

To  service  as  an  advocate  for  older  adult 
volunteers  on  Issues  that  concern  them. 

There  are  more  than  400,000  older  Ameri- 
cans volunteering  through  the  750-plus 
RSVPs  across  the  country;  there  are  30 
RSVPs  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  Their  work 
needs  both  financial  support  and  encourage- 
ment. One  important  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion is  the  effort  of  the  White  House  Office 
of  Volunteer  Services  to  ensure  that  all 
Americans  recognize  the  value  being  created 
by  volunteers. 

If  you  would  like  more  Information  about 
the  RSVP  of  Montgomery  County,  Id  be 
happy  to  provide  it.  I  am  an  active  partici- 
pant on  its  board.  Also,  if  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  nominate  people  to  be  nation- 
ally recognized  for  their  work,  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  RSVP  has  a  number  of  Individ- 
uals who  make  outstanding  contributions. 
Many  of  them  overcome  their  own  handi- 
caps to  be  of  service  to  others. 

Your  Interest  and  support  would  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 
Cordially, 

Henry  Schleicher. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  activities  of  Mr.  Schleicher 
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were  truly  outstanding,  as  are  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  volunteer  civic  group. 

One  of  the  Important  aspects  of  the 
legislation  which  is  pending  is  a  pro- 
gram to  give  recognition  to  Individuals 
who  have  made  outstanding  voluntary 
contributions.  Last  week,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  with  Mr.  Robert  Field 
and  Mr.  Mel  Allen  of  Lancaster  to 
hear  about  a  program  which  they  are 
undertaking  In  the  city  of  Lancaster 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  aid  underprivi- 
leged youngsters.  These  comments 
could  be  extended  very  materially,  but 
I  mention  these  programs  to  give  some 
recognition  of  the  very  valuable  con- 
tributions community  service  organiza- 
tions can  make.  As  these  few  Instances 
Illustrate,  the  contributions  of  volim- 
teers  In  this  country  are  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition and  support.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  be  a  significant  ad- 
vance of  this  very  important  kind  of 
community  activity. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  16. 
1989] 

Mentoring:  The  Next  Generation  op 
Philadelphiaws  Needs  Help— Maybe  Prom 
You 

Nick  Wahl  threw  more  gutterballs  than 
strikes  a  few  days  ago  at  Boulevard  Lanes, 
as  his  Big  Brother— Lee  Fisher— offered 
tips,  such  as  how  to  stride  less  like  a  gazelle. 
But  the  low  score  didn't  matter  because 
their  get-togethers  aren't  about  scoring 
points.  The  idea  is  for  Nicholas,  10,  an  only 
child  who  lives  with  his  mother,  to  know  an 
older  guy  he  likes,  trusts  and  looks  up  to. 
For  more  than  a  year  now,  Lee  Plsher,  43, 
has  filled  the  bill.  At  least  once  a  week,  they 
get  together,  often  just  hanging  around  the 
Plsher  house. 

These  fellows  are  the  picture  of  steadi- 
ness, not  trendiness.  After  aU,  Lee  Plsher 
has  been  a  Big  Brother  since  1971,  helping 
five  boys.  And  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
Association  of  Philadelphia  celebrates  Ite 
75th  anniversary  next  year. 

Yet  these  one-on-one  relationships- also 
called  "mentoring"— are  becoming  down- 
right trendy.  President  Bush  touts  them.  A 
new  nonprofit  group  called  Philadelphia  Fu- 
tures is  creatively  expanding  their  numbers. 
Another  sign  that  mentoring  is  hot  and  that 
1980s-sty]e  greed  is  not:  Some  of  the  stars  of 
thirtysomethlng  are  doing  a  public-service 
spot  that  will  urge  local  viewers  to  help 
Philadelphia  Futures. 

Thus  as  the  Helmsley-Boesky  era  ends, 
the  fresh  Interest  in  serving  youth  is  a 
reason  for  hope.  Although  there's  no  magic 
cure  to  the  multiple  problems  of  young 
people,  especially  In  inner-city  ghettos,  one- 
on-one  relationships  can  help  kids  in  terms 
of  maturity,  academics  and  other  challenges 
of  adolescence.  For  example,  one  of  Lee 
Fisher's  Little  Brothers— a  teenager  who 
had  seemed  unaffected  by  their  relation- 
ship— stunned  him  one  day  by  saying  Lee 
probably  was  the  difference  between  going 
to  jail  and  going  to  college. 

The  big  question  is  this:  Can  the  number 
of  these  mentoring  relationships  be  dra- 
matically Increased  without  trivializing  the 
concept?  Basically,  PhUadelphia  Futures  is 
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trying  to  show  that  It  can  be  done.  So  far. 
this  new  tld  on  the  block  is  succeeding  In 
terms  of  numbers,  but  it's  too  soon  to  judge 
the  Impact  on  the  Uds. 

Let's  look  at  the  numbers.  There  are  two 
organizations  In  Philadelphia  that  are  affili- 
ated with  the  national  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters. Altogether,  they  created  about  200 
one-on-one  relationships  in  the  last  year 
(while  overseeing  hundreds  of  matches 
started  earlier).  Since  January.  Philadelphia 
Futures  created  more  than  150  mentoring 
relationships.  That's  an  Impressive  start. 

One  way  Philadelphia  Futures  has  pulled 
In  new  volunteers  Is  by  sheer  pushlness.  Its 
founder.  Merciene  S  Mattleman.  employs  a 
range  of  roles,  from  a  fence-painting  Tom 
Sawyer  to  a  press-agent-from-hell.  And  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  volunteers  to  trickle  in 
one  by  one.  she  succeeded  at  involving 
whole  organizations,  such  as  CMS  Financial 
Services  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  Her  program 
also  has  a  lure  for  volunteers  who  might  not 
feel  up  to  the  challenges  of  a  one-on-one  re- 
lationship: They  can  interact  with  kids  In  a 
group  setting  in  school,  which  need  not  lead 
to  a  one-on-one  relationship  but  often  does. 

One  of  the  basic  distinctions  of  Philadel- 
phia Futures  is  that  it's  aimed  at  adults  who 
feel  they  don't  have  enough  time  to  meet 
with  a  kid  once  a  week.  The  minimum  com- 
mitment of  a  mentor  in  this  program  is  to 
meet  with  the  young  person  at  least  once  a 
month,  make  contacts  such  as  phone  calls  in 
between,  and  stick  with  it  for  at  least  a  year 
Some  participants  go  way  beyond  that,  of 
course,  but  many  do  not. 

Research  and  common  sense  make  the 
same  point  about  these  relationships:  The 
more  frequent  the  get-togethers,  and  the 
longer  the  tie  lasts,  the  more  likely  the 
young  person  will  benefit.  But  the  counter- 
vailing reality  is  that  there  aren't  nearly 
enough  volunteer  mentors  to  meet  the  need. 
In  the  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  programs  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  for  every 
three  kids  l)elng  helped,  one  boy  or  girl  is  on 
a  waiting  list.  The  need  for  more  volun- 
teers—which is  especially  acute  for  black 
and  Hispanic  adults — shows  why  it's  impor- 
tant to  test  the  impact  of  relationships  less 
intense  than  weekly  get-togethers. 

This  is  shaping  up  as  a  time  of  creative 
competition  for  mentoring  efforts  in  Phila- 
delphia (home  of  the  national  headquarters 
of  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  of  America).  One 
hope  is  that  Philadelphia  Futures'  excellent 
performance  at  recruitment  will  prod  the  es- 
tablished organizations  to  do  better  on  that 
front.  The  big  unknown  is  whether  it's  less 
time-consuming  mentoring— a  key  to  luring 
volunteers  among  thirtysomething  worka- 
holics—wiU  do  much  good. 

Ideally,  all  of  the  organizations  that  do 
mentoring— and  there  are  many— wUl  bene- 
fit from  a  new  degree  of  competition,  inno- 
vation and  cooperation.  If  that  happens,  the 
real  winners  will  be  thousands  of  kids  who 
need  help  now. 

AMEHDIIZirT  NO.  1369 

(Purpose;  To  provide  certain  protections 
from  civil  Liability  to  volunteers  and  non- 
profit corporations  under  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  I  will  be  sending  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Arkstrong,  Boschwitz, 
Coats,  Gorton,  Gramh.  Hatch,  Lott, 
Mack,  McCain,  Nickles,  Stmms,  and 
Kasten. 


This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  being  supported  by  the 
Senators  I  just  listed,  is  also  supported 
by  the  following  nonprofit  volimteer 
organizations  in  America:  the  umbrel- 
la group,  the  National  Coalition  for 
Volunteer  Protection,  and  within  that 
group.  Little  League  Baseball,  the  Air 
Force  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  B'nai  B'rith,  the  American 
Horse  Council,  Second  Harvest,  Na- 
tional Ski  Patrol.  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Academy  of 
Model  Aeronautics,  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  of  America,  National 
Employee  Services  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation, Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, American  College  of  Cardiolo- 
gists, International  Legal  Fraternity  of 
Phi  Delta  Phi.  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Association.  American  Motor- 
cycle Association.  International  Exec- 
utive Service  Corporations,  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks.  American 
Association  of  Museums,  Christian 
World  Relief  Conunission,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Marriage  and  Family  Ther- 
apy, American  Dental  Hygenists  Asso- 
ciation, Railway  Progress  Institute, 
Hale  Foimdation,  Human  Ecology 
Action  League,  Far  West  Ski  Associa- 
tion, Electronics  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Water  Pollution  Control  Federa- 
tion. 

These  organizations.  Mr.  President, 
auTiong  other  things,  represent  millions 
of  volimteers. 

I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  about  a  measure  that  I  am 
not  offering  today,  one  that  I  intro- 
duced last  sunmier.  Then  I  will  get 
back  to  the  one  that  I  will  be  propos- 
ing today. 

Last  June,  I  introduced  the  Lawsuit 
Reform  Act,  to  reform  the  'sue-for-a- 
million"  mentality  that  has  gripped 
our  civil  justice  system. 

That  bill  is  not  designed  to  help  just 
manufacturers  or  doctors— It  is  de- 
signed to  help  everybody.  As  a  result, 
it  has  the  broadest  base  of  support  of 
any  legislation  ever  introduced  on  this 
subject.  Nearly  40  major  organizations 
have  annoimced  their  support  of  the 
Lawsuit  Reform  Act. 

Among  the  organizations  represent- 
ed in  this  coalition  are  volunteer  orga- 
nizations like  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Little  League,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross;  local  government  groups  like 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties; 
health  care  providers  like  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives; 
professional  associations  like  the 
American  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies  and  the  American  Institute 
of  CPA's;  education  groups  like  the 
American  Coimcil  on  Education  and 
National  High  School  Athletic  Coach- 


es Association;  Law  Enforcement  Asso- 
ciation like  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers  and  the  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Council;  auid 
business  organizations  like  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Business  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

All  of  these  organizations,  with  their 
thousands  of  members  and  literally 
millions  of  people  that  they  represent, 
are  saying  "enough!"  of  the  lawsuit 
craze— it  is  time  for  a  solution.  And 
whether  the  rest  of  America  knows  it 
or  not,  everyone  pays  for  the  lawsuit 
lottery  in  our  court  system.  The  cost 
of  lawsuits  and  lawyers  is  a  part  of  ev- 
erything we  buy  and  use  in  society.  I 
refer  to  this  cost  factor  as  the  "law- 
yer's tax." 

The  lawyer's  tax  accounts  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  child  vaccines— at  a 
time  when  our  infant  mortality  rate  is 
becoming  one  of  the  worst  among  in- 
dustrialized nations.  The  lawyer's  tax 
accounts  for  a  third  of  the  cost  of  a 
step-ladder.  And  it  adds  a  surcharge  of 
$300  on  the  bill  that  parents  pay  to 
have  their  baby  delivered— If  they  can 
find  a  doctor  willing  to  take  the  liabil- 
ity risk.  The  lawsuit  craze  also  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  behind  the 
lack  of  business-sponsored  on-site 
child  care  facilities. 

It  also  is  the  reason  why  many  high 
schools  are  getting  rid  of  their  chemis- 
try labs— at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
America  to  stay  competitive  in  the  sci- 
ences is  critical.  In  football— that 
uniquely  American  sport— the  players' 
helmets  are  made  in  Korea.  This  Is  not 
because  America  can't  make  a  better 
football  helmet,  but  because  no  one 
can  afford  the  risk  of  being  sued. 

Mr.  President,  the  lawsuit  crisis  af- 
fects every  one  of  us,  cradle  to  grave  at 
every  stage  of  life.  Just  recently,  a 
young  lady  could  not  go  to  the  prom 
because  her  date  had  broken  his  ankle 
5  days  beforehand.  So  she  did  what 
any  other  red-blooded  American  would 
do  in  those  circumstances:  she  sued 
her  date  for  damages.  To  her  credit, 
she  at  least  did  not  ask  for  compensa- 
tion for  pain  and  suffering.  This  case 
is  symbolic  of  a  national  trend— to  hire 
a  lawyer  and  go  to  court  whenever 
anything  goes  wrong. 

Fortunately,  we  can  do  something 
about  the  lawsuit  craze  without  limit- 
ing the  right  of  injured  people  to  re- 
ceive fair  compensation  for  their  losses 
and  suffering.  My  bilt.  the  Lawsuit 
Reform  Act,  strikes  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  victims  of  wrongful  injuries 
and  the  victims  of  wrongful  lawsuits. 

Again,  I  am  referring  to  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  year  which  I  will  not  be 
offering  as  an  amendment  this  morn- 
ing. 

First,  this  bill  would  say  that  no  one 
can  be  held  liable  for  the  wrongdoing 
of  others.  If  a  person  is  only  marginal- 
ly responsible  for  causing  an  injury, 


then  their  share  of  the  damages  ought 
to  be  proportional  with  their  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  causing  the 
injury. 

Under  today's  law,  a  person  who  is 
only  marginally  at  fault  for  causing  an 
injury  can  end  up  paying  all  of  the 
damages,  under  the  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability.  My  bill  would 
abolish  the  joint  and  several  liability 
doctrine  once  and  for  all. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  that  if  you 
sue  someone  else  and  you  lose,  you 
have  to  pay  the  other  side's  attorneys' 
fees  and  court  costs.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies if  you  are  sued  and  you  lose— you 
have  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  costs  and 
fees.  This  is  the  English  rule.  Al- 
though my  bill  is  slightly  different,  it 
protects  the  right  of  truly  indigent 
persons  to  bring  suit,  by  exempting 
them  from  this  provision  altogether.  It 
also  limits  the  amoimt  of  the  other 
side's  expenses  you  have  to  pay  to 
what  you  are  paying  for  your  own  at- 
torney and  other  costs. 

With  these  changes,  my  loser  pays 
provision  will  lessen  the  number  of 
frivolous  lawsuits  and  encourage 
people  to  settle  out  of  court— without 
depriving  anyone  of  full  access  to  the 
courtroom. 

The  last  critical  area  my  bill  address- 
es is  alternative  dispute  resolution. 
With  our  court  system  becoming  more 
clogged  by  the  minute,  we  should  be 
encouraging  litigants  to  use  alterna- 
tive means  of  dispute  resolution.  My 
bill  would  require  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  of  any  lawsuit  to  inform  their  cli- 
ents of  these  alternative  methods  of 
solving  legal  problems. 

I  would  stipulate  that,  if  the  parties 
voluntarily  agreed  to  through  ADR 
[alternative  dispute  resolution]  in- 
stead of  the  courts,  the  decision  of  the 
alternative  forum  would  be  binding. 
They  could  not  go  back  into  the  court 
system  to  get  the  ADR's  decision  re- 
versed. 

The  main  reason  today  why  most 
people  do  not  opt  for  ADR,  is  because 
the  decision  is  not  binding.  Either  side 
can  appeal  to  the  courts  if  they  do  not 
like  the  result. 

This  legislation  would  make  the 
result  final  if  both  sides  volimtarily 
agreed  to  submit  to  ADR. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  another  issue  my  bill 
addresses  is  the  problem  of  illegal 
drugs  and  alcohol  which  causes  many 
serious  accidents  every  year.  My  bill 
provides  if  a  person  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  illegal  drugs  or  alcohol  and 
this  condition  was  at  least  50  percent 
responsible  for  any  injury  suffered  by 
that  person,  the  person  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  money  from  anyone  else 
for  their  injury. 

The  Lawsuit  Reform  Act  also  allevi- 
ates the  liability  burden  on  local  gov- 
ernments by  reducing  their  exposure 
to  statutory  lawsuits,  under  title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Although 
local  governments  would  be  subject  to 


the  same  rules  as  everyone  else  in  con- 
ventional tort  suits,  they  would  no 
longer  be  such  sitting  ducks  for  law- 
suits brought  imder  this  Federal  stat- 
ute. At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looks  to  the  States  and  coun- 
ties to  provide  basic  services,  we 
should  not  be  trying  to  tie  a  noose  of 
liability  around  their  necks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  what 
was  in  the  bill  that  I  introduced  last 
summer. 

Also  significant  is  what  is  not  in  that 
bill;  I  repeat:  What  is  not  in  that  bill. 
There  are  no  caps  on  damages  for  pain 
and  suffering.  There  are  no  caps  on  at- 
torney contingency  fees.  There  are  no 
restrictions  on  pimitive  damages, 
while  we  await  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  this  issue.  Finally,  in  a 
major  departure  from  past  legislative 
efforts  on  my  part,  there  is  no  fault  re- 
quirement; no  fault  requirement  in 
the  Lawsuit  Reform  Act. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  this  omis- 
sion. First  of  all,  fault  or  negligence  al- 
ready is  required  in  nearly  all  tort  ac- 
tions except  product  liability.  Second, 
fault-base(i  standards  tend  to  be  con- 
troversial and  I  wanted  to  craft  a  rea- 
sonable bill,  capable  of  getting  biparti- 
san support.  And  finally,  fault-based 
standards  are  being  addressed  in  a  sep- 
arate product  liability  bill  that  has 
been  kicking  around  the  Senate  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  bill  that  I 
just  described  is,  in  fact,  not  what  I  am 
offering  today.  What  I  am  offering 
today  is  only  a  portion  of  that  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  has  to  do  with  the  real 
crisis  in  the  nonprofit  sector  in  this 
country.  Exactly  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  call- 
ing for  more  participation  by  volun- 
teers through  his  thousand  points  of 
light  initiative,  organizations,  and  vol- 
unteers providing  charitable  services 
are  finding  a  hard  time  surviving  li- 
ability premiums  and  attracting 
unpaid  workers  and  board  members. 
My  amendment  addresses  this  prob- 
lem in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 

First,  it  would  abolish  the  joint  and 
several  liability  doctrine.  This  amend- 
ment says  that  no  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion can  be  held  liable  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  others.  If  a  person  is  only 
marginally  responsible  for  causing  an 
injury,  then  his  share  of  the  damages 
ought  to  be  proportional  to  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  causing  the 
injury. 

Under  today's  law,  a  person  who  is 
only  marginally  at  fault  for  causing  an 
injury  can  end  up  paying  all  of  the 
damages  imder  the  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability.  My  amendment 
will  abolish  the  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity doctrine  for  nonprofit  corporations 
except  from  tax  under  501(c)  of  the 
Federal  Code.  I  might  say,  there  are 
certain  501(c)'s  we  specify.  Others  are 


not  included,  and  I  will  go  over  that  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

Alternative  dispute  resolution: 
Second,  my  amendment  provides  a 
mechanism  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  look  at  alternatives  to  full- 
scale  litigation  of  a  dispute  involving  a 
civil  hability  action.  With  our  court 
system  becoming  more  clogged  by  the 
minute,  we  should  be  encouraging  liti- 
gants to  use  alternative  means  of  dis- 
pute resolution. 

My  amendment  requires  the  lawyers 
on  both  sides  of  a  lawsuit,  where  a 
nonprofit  corporation  is  a  party,  to 
inform  their  clients  of  alternative 
methods  of  solving  legal  problems,  and 
it  would  stipulate  that  if  the  parties 
voluntarily  agree  to  use  an  alternative 
means,  ADR,  to  resolve  their  dispute 
instead  of  the  courts,  the  decision  of 
the  alternative  forum  would  be  bind- 
ing. They  could  not  go  back  to  the 
courts  to  get  an  ADR  decision  re- 
versed. 

The  main  reason  today  why  most 
people  do  not  opt  for  ADR  is  because 
the  decision  is  not  binding;  either  side 
can  appeal  to  the  courts  if  they  do  not 
like  the  results.  This  provision  would 
make  the  results  final  if  both  sides 
decide  to  submit  to  ADR  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action. 

The  third  provision  in  my  amend- 
ment provides  limited  immunity  for  an 
impaid  volunteer  as  an  individual  from 
liability  exposure.  To  qualify  for  this 
limited  insulation  from  liability,  the 
volunteer  would  have  to  be,  first, 
acting  in  good  faith;  second,  be  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  volun- 
teer fimction;  and  third,  not  be  engag- 
ing in  wanton,  willful,  or  reckless  ac- 
tivity. 

This  provision  would  shield  volun- 
teers from  liability  except  in  the  most 
extreme  of  circimistances.  And  al- 
though I  can  see  that  the  tort  laws 
have  traditionally  been  considered 
matters  of  State  law,  my  amendment 
proposes  a  uniform  Federal  standard 
which  would  partly,  and  only  partly, 
preempt  State  tort  law. 

Why  have  I  chosen  a  Federal  ap- 
proach? Quite  simply,  every  single 
charity  and  nonprofit  organization 
looks  not  to  State  law  to  establish  and 
organize  itself,  but  to  the  Federal  Tax 
Code.  Section  501(c)  of  the  Tax  Code, 
to  be  specific. 

Provisions  in  501(c)  determine  what 
a  nonprofit  association's  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  bylaws  will  look  like  if 
almost  every  activity  that  organization 
engages  in  follows  the  guidelines  set 
out  in  the  Tax  Code  and  accompany- 
ing regulations.  These  organizations 
are  like  nationally  chartered  banks  in 
that  they  look  to  the  federal  system 
for  their  organization's  structure  and 
authority  and  not,  I  repeat  not,  the 
State  law.  I  believe  this  represents  a 
compelling  argument  for  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  problem. 
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Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
allow  volunteers  to  come  forward  to 
offer  their  services  without  the  fear  of 
putting  their  home  or  their  assets  at 
risk  for  volunteer  activity  which  is 
l)enefiting  society. 

Mr.  President,  people  in  America  are 
not  coming  forward  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices because  of  the  fear  of  l>eing  sued. 
Yet,  no  other  country  on  Earth  de- 
pends more  on  volunteer  efforts  of  so 
many  throughout  their  society. 

Let  me  provide  several  facts  to  illus- 
trate my  claim.  In  1985.  a  Gallup 
study  showed  that  85  million  Ameri- 
cans volunteered,  giving  16.5  billion 
man-hours  of  service  valued  at  about 
SUO  billion.  One  year  later.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1986,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Association  Executives  sur- 
veyed their  membership  of  8.000  asso- 
ciations and  found  that  60  percent- 
yes,  60  percent— had  a  problem  re- 
cruiting volunteers. 

In  1987,  Peat  Marwick  surveyed 
CEO's  six  nonprofit  associations  and 
found  that  28  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed believed  that  there  was  a  crisis 
in  getting  volunteers  to  come  forward. 
Later  that  year,  in  November,  the 
Gallup  Organization  conducted  a 
survey  of  CEO's  of  nonprofit  associa- 
tions and  found  20  percent  of  the 
CEO's  stating  that  they  are  losing  vol- 
unteer participation  because  of  libel 
fear. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  fear  a  reasona- 
ble one?  One  in  five  of  these  nonprofit 
associations  has  had  to  face  a  suit  on 
the  issue  of  officer  and  director  liabil- 
ity during  the  last  5  to  7  years.  Mind 
you  that  many  of  these  associations 
are  very  small  outfits  which  can 
hardly  afford  to  pay  the  utility  bill,  let 
alone  the  fees  of  expensive  litigation. 

This  crisis  in  our  nonprofit  sector 
has  prompted  these  associations  to 
form  a  coalition  to  help  them  solve 
this  problem.  More  than  800  organiza- 
tions have  come  together  under  the 
National  Coalition  for  Volunteer  Pro- 
tection to  begin  to  seek  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  has  introduced 
a  bill.  S.  520.  which  provides  a  limited 
immunity  for  volunteers. 

The  third  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment is  almost  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage used  in  S.  520.  and  my  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  National  Co- 
alition for  Volunteer  Protection  amd 
the  individual  nonprofit  associations 
to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks. 

The  conceptual  framework  for  this 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Courts  and  Administra- 
tive Practice  on  May  30.  1988. 

I  might  say  parenthetically.  I 
chaired  that  subcommittee  back  in 
1986  when  our  party  was  in  power  in 
the  Senate.  I  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  hearing  record  for  any  of 


our  colleagues  who  want  to  learn 
about  the  crisis  in  the  nonprofit  sector 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  not  believe 
some  of  the  horror  stories  which  this 
hearing  nonprofit  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention.  In  my  home  State  of 
Kentucky,  there  was  a  flood  in  1978 
and  the  Phelps  Community  Hospital 
in  Phelps  in  eastern  Kentucky  lost  all 
of  its  communications  and  closed 
down.  A  team  of  amateur  operators 
was  flown  in  by  helicopter.  They  sup- 
plied communications  support,  and  the 
hospital  was  reopened. 

One  of  the  first  messages  passed  by 
the  ham  operators  was  a  2-page  re- 
quest for  drug  supplies.  The  drugs 
were  flown  in  and  all  was  well.  But 
suppose,  Mr.  President,  the  amateur 
operator,  who  was  a  volunteer,  stum- 
bled over  one  of  the  medical  names 
and  the  WTong  medicine  was  flown  in? 
This  good  Samaritan  would  share  li- 
ability for  whatever  happened. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  little  league  coach, 
who  was  an  unpaid  volunteer,  reas- 
signed a  10-year-old  shortstop  to  a  po- 
sition in  the  outfield.  In  playing  the 
outfield,  a  flyball  to  him  was  mis- 
judged, striking  the  player  in  the  eye, 
and  he  was  injured.  His  parents  sued 
the  coach  for  failing  to  recognize  that 
the  10-year-old  was  a  bom  infielder. 
The  National  Little  League  was  over- 
whelmed with  calls  by  coaches  from 
across  the  country  who  were  worried 
they  would  be  sued  if  they  moved  a 
player  from  one  position  to  another. 

One  of  my  favorite  anecdotes  in- 
volves a  mountain  rescue  unit  in  Riv- 
erside, CA.  In  the  fall  of  1983,  this  vol- 
unteer rescue  unit  was  called  to  save 
an  individual  who  had  been  drinking 
alcohol  and  had  fallen  off  a  cliff.  The 
person  was  severely  injured.  He  had 
no  feeling  in  his  legs,  some  feeling  in 
his  hands,  and  had  a  piece  of  wood 
lodged  in  his  left  leg  where  ants  were 
crawling  in  and  out  of  his  open  wound. 

The  rescue  team  had  no  alternative 
but  to  use  a  helicopter  to  airlift  this 
individual  out.  Even  though  it  was  ap- 
proaching midnight,  the  volunteers 
provided  emergency  aid,  immobilized 
the  injured  person,  and  arranged  for 
an  evacuation.  The  helicopter  flew 
over  the  top  of  the  injury  site,  the 
litter  was  attached,  and  the  subject 
was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  then  placed  in  the  helicopter  and 
sent  to  the  nearest  trauma  center. 

One  year  later,  Mr.  President,  this 
individual  sued  and  won  an  $11  million 
judgment  against  the  volunteers  who 
saved  his  life. 

That  anecdote,  Mr.  President,  sums 
up  our  current  priorities  in  this  area. 
We  are  much  more  concerned  about 
individual  rights  and  litigation  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  societal  interests. 

I  think  this  situation  needs  to  be 
corrected.  We  cannot  continue  to 
abuse  these  people  and  organizations 
which  care  enough  to  give  of  them- 


selves to  benefit  their  community. 
These  are  young  people  and  needy  citi- 
jsens  who  are  benefitting  from  these 
volunteer  hours. 

Escalating  litigation  and  skyrocket- 
ing verdicts  are  threatening  to  extin- 
guish the  American  system  of  volunta- 
rism. Voluntarism  is  one  of  our  most 
venerated  traditions,  and  this  is  an  ac- 
tivity which,  ironically,  F»resident 
Bush  wants  to  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, through  his  thousand-points-of- 
light  initiative.  The  fear  of  litigation 
and  the  cost  of  insurance  are  driving 
many  fine  people  away  from  communi- 
ty service  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
volunteer  participation  is  at  its  great- 
est. Volunteers  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations are  a  natural  resource  deserv- 
ing of  some  measure  of  protection 
from  the  lawsuit  liability  crisis. 

My  amendment  addresses  this  issue 
in  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. Mr.  President,  I  have  made  some 
changes  to  the  amendment  that  I  am 
about  to  send  to  the  desk  for  consider- 
ation. To  respond  to  some  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  about  this  amend- 
ment, I  have  authorized  three  changes 
in  the  original  draft  that  I  filed,  and 
they  will  be  reflected  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  shortly  send  to  the 
table. 

First,  I  have  limited  the  scope  of 
coverage  to  only  certain  organizations 
under  501(c)  of  the  Tax  Code.  There 
are  over  20  different  types  of  501(c) 
organizations,  and  I  have  only  includ- 
ed the  most  deserving  for  this  type  of 
treatment.  There  are  seven.  The 
amendment  will  apply  to  501(c)(1), 
congressionally  chartered  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Little  League.  It  will  apply  to 
501(c)(3),  which  is  charitable,  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  scientific  orga- 
nizations. The  amendment  will  apply 
to  501(c)(4),  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions. The  amendment  will  apply  to 
501(c)(6),  business  leagues  and  trade 
associations,  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society.  The  amendment  wUl  apply 
to  501(c)(7),  social  and  recreational 
clubs,  which  would  include  the  Gener- 
al Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
junior  leagues,  that  type  of  organiza- 
tion. The  amendment  would  apply  to 
501(0(14),  which  includes  credit 
unions,  which  rely  a  lot  on  volunteers 
in  rural  areas.  And,  finally,  the  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  501(c)(19),  veter- 
ans organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  those  kinds  of 
501(c)  groups. 

Second.  I  have  added  the  term  "reck- 
less" to  the  standards  which  are  not 
exempt  from  liability  protection. 
Reckless  conduct  or  misconduct  in- 
cludes activity  which  may  not  be  in- 
tentional but  clearly  should  not  be 
shielded  from  liabUity.  So  voluntarily 
engaging    in    reckless    conduct,    Mr. 


President,  would  not  be  included  in 
this  amendment. 

Third,  I  have  added  an  exception  for 
volunteer  activity  which  is  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  professional  licensing 
or  certification  procedures.  Certain 
professionals,  such  as  doctors  and  law- 
yers, should  not  be  completely  shield- 
ed from  liability  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  existing  standards  of  care  al- 
ready established  for  these  licensed 
professionals. 

Mr.  President,  that  l)asically  covers 
my  opening  statement  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
NEix].  for  himself,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Nicklis,  Mr.  Symms.  and 
Mr.  Kasten,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1269. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  IV-VOLUNTEER  UABILITY 
PROTECrriON 
SEC  401.  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LI  ABILITY  . 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  joint  and  several  liability 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  civil  liability 
action  if  one  party  is  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion described  In  sections  501(c)  (1),  (3),  (4). 
(6),  (7),  (14)  and  (19)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  A  person  found  liable  for 
damages  in  any  such  action  may  be  found 
liable,  if  at  all.  only  for  those  damages  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  r>erson's  pro  rata 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  for  the 
injury,  and  may  not  be  found  liable  for  dam- 
ages attributable  to  the  pro  rata  share  of 
fault  or  responsibility  of  any  other  person 
(without  regard  to  whether  that  person  is  a 
party  to  the  action)  for  the  Injury,  including 
any  person  bringing  the  action. 

(b)  Exception.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  as  between  persons  acting  in  concert 
If  the  concerted  action  proximately  caused 
the  Injury  for  which  one  or  more  persons 
are  found  liable  for  damages. 

(c)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "concerted  action"  or  "acting  in 
concert"  means  the  participation  In  joint 
conduct  by  two  or  more  persons  who  agreed 
to  jointly  participate  in  such  conduct  with 
actual  knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
conduct. 

SEC.  402.  alternative  DISPITE  RESOLLTION. 

(a)  Policy.— Because  the  traditional  litiga- 
tion process  is  not  always  suited  to  the 
timely,  efficient,  and  Inexpensive  resolution 
of  civil  actions,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  creation  and  use  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques, 
and  to  promote  the  expeditious  resolution 
of  such  actions. 

(b)  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Op- 
TioNS.— In  any  action  In  which  one  party  is 


a  tax-exempt  organization  described  In  sec- 
tions 501(c)  (1),  (3),  (4).  (6).  (7).  (14)  and  (19) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  each 
attorney  who  has  made  an  appearance  In 
the  case  and  who  represents  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  action  shall,  with  respect 
to  each  party  separately  represented,  advise 
the  party  of  the  existence  and  availability 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  options,  in- 
cluding extrajudicial  proceedings  such  as 
minitrials,  third-party  mediation,  court  su- 
pervised arbitration,  and  summary  jury  trial 
proceedings. 

(c)  Advising  Clients  op  Options.— Each 
attorney  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall,  si- 
multaneous with  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or 
a  responsive  pleading,  file  notice  with  the 
court  certifying  that  the  attorney  has  so  ad- 
vised his  client  or  clients,  and  Indicating 
whether  such  client  will  agree  to  one  or 
more  of  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
techniques. 

(d)  Agreement  to  Alternative  Dispitte 
Resolution.— If  all  parties  to  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  agree  to  proceed 
with  one  or  more  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion proceedings,  the  court  shall  issue  an  ap- 
propriate order  governing  the  conduct  of 
such  proceedings.  The  issuance  of  an  order 
governing  such  further  proceedings  shall 
constitute  a  waiver,  by  each  party  subject  to 
the  order,  of  the  right  to  proceed  further  in 
court. 

SEC.  403.  national  GCK)D  SAMARITAN  RILE. 

(a)  Exemption  Prom  Liability— Except 
as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  any 
volunteer  of  a  tax-exempt  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)  (1),  (3),  (4).  (6).  (7). 
<14)  and  (19)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  not  be  subject  to  liability  for 
any  tort  claim  alleging  damage  or  injury 
from  any  act  or  omission  of  the  volunteer 
on  behalf  of  the  organization  if— 

(1)  such  individual  was  acting  in  good 
faith  and  within  the  scope  of  such  individ- 
ual's volunteer  functions  and  activities  with 
the  organization:  and 

(2)  such  damage  or  injury  was  not  caused 
by  willfuU.  wanting  or  reckless  misconduct 
by  such  Individual. 

(b)  Actions  Against  Volunteers.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  civil  action  brought  by  any  such 
tax-exempt  organization  against  any  volun- 
teer of  such  organization. 

(c)  Injury  to  a  Person.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  li- 
ability of  any  such  tax-exempt  organization 
with  respect  to  injury  caused  to  any  person. 

(d)  Exception.— The  protection  from  li- 
ability required  by  subsection  (a)  does  not 
(1)  apply  if  the  volunteer  was  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  or  was  operating  a  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  other  vehicle  for  which  a  pilots  or 
other  form  of  operator's  license  is  required: 
or  (2)  the  volunteer  was  performing  an  ac- 
tivity which  is  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
professional  license  or  certification. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  features  includ- 
ed in  the  McConnell  amendment  for 
which  I  think  anyone  who  is  commit- 
ted to  voluntarism  and  understands 
the  burden  that  exists  for  voluntary 
foimdations  and  organizations  has  to 
have  some  empathy  and  some  sympa- 
thy.   But    the    way    this    particular 


amendment  is  drafted,  it  would  go  far 
beyond  anything  that  was  ever 
thought  to  be  included  in  this  particu- 
lar legislation.  I  think  the  membership 
ought  to  understand  the  strongly  held 
views  and  positions  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  with  regard  to  product 
liability.  That  is  not  what  this  biU  is 
about. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  organi- 
zations that  would  be  covered  by  the 
sweep  of  this  particular  amendment. 
Every  week  there  are  20  or  30  organi- 
zations that  are  put  on  the  list  and 
taken  off  the  list  of  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. I  know  that  only  a  handful 
of  our  colleagues  are  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment,  but  these  2  700-page 
books  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sweep 
of  this  particular  legislation.  Effective- 
ly, this  amendment  would  preempt  all 
of  the  State  laws  that  have  been  devel- 
oped across  the  country.  You  would  l)e 
establishing  criteria  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  virtually  without  any  hear- 
ings other  than  what  has  been  held  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  a  related 
matter  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  who  has  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  the  issue. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  kinds  of 
egregious  situations  that  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Yet,  we  have  not  had  submitted 
to  our  committee,  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  how  there  were  additional 
kinds  of  burdens  being  placed  on  the 
various  foundations,  the  various  chari- 
table organizations.  So  we  do  not  have 
any  of  that  information. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
we  ought  to  review  this  legislation  in 
the  committee,  and  review  it  carefully. 
If  the  Senator  wants  some  hearings  on 
this  measure.  I  am  sure  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  this  particular  amendment,  if  it 
had  been  introduced  as  legislation 
would  be  sent— not  the  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  but  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee— would  be  willing  to 
give  it  consideration.  I  want  to  give  as- 
surance to  the  membership  that  virtu- 
ally every  consumer  group  is  strongly 
opposed  to  this  particular  measure.  I 
know  that  our  colleague.  Senator 
Hetlin,  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  who  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  related  matters, 
wish  to  address  the  substance  of  the 
amendment. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Senator  Bidcn,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  who 
feel  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
must  say  that  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  on  this  legislation  we  did  not 
have  the  indication,  based  on  quantifi- 
able data,  from  any  of  the  founda- 
tions,   the    voluntary    organizations, 
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that  this  is  a  particular  problem.  Ef- 
fectively, if  we  accept  the  McConnell 
amendment,  we  are  saying  that  the 
laws  of  every  State  in  the  country  that 
has  reviewed  this  particular  issue 
about  what  the  liability  will  be  for 
charitable  organizations  will  be  virtu- 
ally off  the  books.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
inappropriate  to  take  that  sweeping 
step  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
want  to  speak  to  the  substance  of  this 
amendment.  We  welcome  their  com- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNEix].  He  has.  indeed,  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  on  this.  I  happened  to 
l)e  listening  to  his  statement  in  an- 
other office  this  morning  about  the 
crisis  and  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
and  I  compliment  him  for  laying  it 
out. 

The  crisis  today  is  partly  the  litiga- 
tion, but  also  many  other  things  in- 
volved in  our  society.  But  certainly  he 
laid  out  a  problem  that  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  dispute.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  the  problem  exists;  It  is  real. 
There  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  going  after 
it.  Really,  the  difference  I  have  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  his  particular  mode.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  the  best  answer  or  the 
only  answer  or  maybe  not  even  a 
better  answer.  But  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act.  The 
amendment  represents  both  bad 
public  policy,  in  my  judgment,  and  bad 
Senate  procedures. 

While  I  agree  with  Senator  McCon- 
nxll's  goals  of  encouraging  volunteers 
to  offer  their  services  to  society,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  method  he  has  pro- 
posed in  his  amendment.  I  disagree 
very  strongly,  and  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  it  a  little  bit. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  much  less  in- 
trusive way  to  implement  a  system 
that  will  protect  volunteers  from  civil 
liability  which  I  support.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  S.  520,  the  Volunteer 
Protection  Act,  which  I  believe  is  a 
more  appropriate  way  to  encourage 
voluntarism.  My  bill  encourages  States 
to  protect  citizens  who  volunteer  their 
services  to  their  communities  by  pro- 
viding incentives  to  the  States  to  enact 
State  voluntary  protection  laws. 

I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  start  regulating  this  part  of 
the  volunteer  community.  S.  520  is 
pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Policy. 

The  chairman  of  that,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HzTLiN,]  has  assured  me  that  the  sub- 


committee will  have  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  the  very  near  future.  My 
experience  with  the  Senator  is  that 
when  he  says  he  is  going  to  have  hear- 
ings he  has  done  it— for  this  Senator 
and  I  know  for  other  Senators.  At  that 
time  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  any  other 
members,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  served 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  great 
distinction  and  chaired  some  hearings 
in  1986.  I  believe,  or  1985,  will  be  avail- 
able and  can  have  a  complete  hearing 
to  approach  not  only  this  legislation 
of  mine,  but  any  other  legislation  that 
is  pending  on  the  subject  matter. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  an  in- 
appropriate intrusion  by  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  affairs  of  the 
States.  It  is  but  a  small  skirmish  in  the 
long-running  battle  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  answers  and  there- 
fore should  impose  Federal  solutions 
on  the  States,  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  more  decisions  that  can  be 
made  at  the  State  level  closer  to  the 
people  the  better  off  we  all  are. 

I  happen  to  fall  in  that  latter  catego- 
ry, not  that  I  do  not  on  occasion  sup- 
port Federal  solutions.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  alternative  in  a  situation. 
To  me  there  is  here. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  attempted 
to  persuade  the  States  of  the  correct- 
ness of  certain  policies  by  penalizing 
them  for  not  implementing  certain 
specific  State  laws  that  would  comply 
with  the  direction  of  a  Federal  policy. 

An  example  of  this  procedure  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind  relates  to 
speed  limits.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  including  my  own,  the  meas- 
ure was  bitterly  opposed.  In  that  situa- 
tion, the  Government  attempted  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  States.  The  leg- 
islation that  I  have  introduced  does 
not  attempt  to  impose  certain  policy 
decisions  on  the  States.  They  do  not 
have  to  do  what  we  might  pass  here, 
but  there  is  an  incentive. 

Instead,  it  offers  financial  incentives 
for  those  States  who  agree  that  citizen 
volunteers  need  certain  protection 
under  State  laws.  I  sim  aware  that  all 
States  may  not  follow  the  suggestions 
that  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment make  in  specific  policy  deci- 
sions, I  think  rightfully  so.  Those  are 
legislative  choices  made  by  the  individ- 
ual States  by  their  legislatures,  by 
their  Governors  and  hopefully  by 
their  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  if  S.  520  were  to 
pass,  all  the  States  would  decide  that 
the  policies  suggested  therein  are  cor- 
rect and  should  be  implemented  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  very  reasona- 
ble. But  I  do  not  think  that  these  deci- 
sions should  be  imposed  mandatorily 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
States. 

Senator  McConnell's  bill  contains 
three  sections.  If  1  were  a  State  legisla- 


tor presented  with  these  amendments 
to  the  State  laws  I  could  support  all  of 
them.  The  three  provisions  are  an 
elimination  of  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity, promotion  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution,  and  a  national  Good  Sa- 
maritan rule. 

My  State  of  Arizona  has  already 
abolished  the  principle  of  Joint  and 
several  liability.  I  believe  that  this  was 
a  good  change,  but  I  also  believe  that 
it  was  appropriately  made  at  the  State 
level,  not  a  dictate  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  second  provision  is  related  to  al- 
ternative dispute  resolutions,  known 
as  the  ADR.  I  have  supported  efforts 
to  promote  ADR  in  the  Federal  courts 
to  resolve  Federal  disputes.  I  would 
support  my  State  legislators  if  they 
chose  to  promote  and  pass  such  proce- 
dures in  the  State  of  Arizona.  But  I 
would  oppose  an  effort  in  Congress  to 
impose  an  ADR  on  the  States  from 
the  Federal  level. 

The  third  and  most  important  provi- 
sion of  Senator  McConnell's  amend- 
ment enacts  a  national  Good  Samari- 
tan rule.  The  provision  is  very  similar 
to  one  contained  in  my  Voluntary  Pro- 
tection Act.  There  Is,  however,  one  im- 
portant difference.  The  amendment 
proposed  today  unilaterally  Imposes 
such  a  provision  on  all  the  States  as  I 
read  that  amendment.  As  I  have  said, 
and  hopefully  made  it  clear,  I  believe 
that  such  an  imposition  is  clearly  inap- 
propriate and  something  that  I  cannot 
support. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Hetlin,  with  Senator  McConnell, 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  not  only  to 
proceeding  with  S.  520,  but  maybe 
there  are  better  ways  to  approach  this 
problem. 

In  my  view  to  mandate  something 
from  the  Federail  level  is  not  the 
answer.  The  States  need  to  work  this 
problem  through  themselves,  and  we 
should  give  them  an  incentive  or  at 
least  a  direction  that  we  think  is  a 
policy  or  a  proper  way  to  go. 

I  am  working  with  Senator  McCon- 
nell to  ensure  that  S.  520  or  his  legis- 
lation is  approved  by  the  Senate  as 
modified,  if  it  is  not  a  mandatory  dic- 
tate from  the  Federal  Government. 
But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  ap- 
prove this  amendment  today.  And  if  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment  is 
made,  I  will  vote  for  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  commend 
him,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
for  his  long  and  thoughtful  work  on  a 
very  difficult  and  complex  subject. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
know,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 


introduced  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  much  broader  bill  on  tort  liability  in 
response  to  what  is  a  clear  challenge 
and  a  clear  problem  both  to  justice 
and  to  American  productivity. 

He  has  drafted  this  amendment  In  a 
much  more  narrow  fashion  to  apply 
specifically  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  debate.  On  voluntarism,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  points  out  with  great 
candor  and  honesty,  that  he  supports 
as  a  matter  of  general  policy  each  of 
the  three  elements  of  this  proposal, 
but  simply  feels  that  it  is  inappropri- 
ate to  establish  them  as  Federal 
policy. 

That  Is  a  forceful  argument.  It  is  an 
argument  well  worth  making.  It  is 
however  an  argument  which  is  rather 
considerably  weakened  when  the 
amendment  is  attached  to  a  Federal 
attempt  to  encourage  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  regulate  the  field  of  volunta- 
rism itself.  ■• 

I  doubt  seriously  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
have  proposed  this  specific  amend- 
ment on  an  entirely  different  subject 
matter.  This  is  proposed  because  the 
Congress  of  the  ITnited  States  and  this 
body  now  sees  fit  to  interject  Itself 
into  the  field  of  voluntarism. 

There  are  Members  I  suspect  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  who  are 
troubled  by  the  concept  that  we 
should  be  dealing  with  a  subject  like 
voluntarism  In  general  as  against  the 
military  at  all.  I  suspect  however  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  nonetheless,  will  weigh  that  con- 
sideration in  favor  of  a  bill  which  en- 
courages and  supports  voluntarism. 

But  as  it  is  doing  so,  it  seems  to  me 
anomalous,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that 
while  we  are  getting  into  a  new  field, 
the  field  of  voluntarism,  we  will  not  do 
something  which  may  impinge  upon  a 
traditional  State  effort  to  limit  the  li- 
ability of  both  those  volunteers  and  of 
the  organizations  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

My  memory  does  not  go  far  enough 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  Presiding 
Officer  is  one  of  the  sponsors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  a  much  more 
sweeping  bill  which  will  preempt  State 
liability  laws  with  respect  to  product 
liability.  This  Senator  must  aimounce 
that  he  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  just 
such  a  bill.  That  proposal,  that  philos- 
ophy, has  been  debated  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
now  for  more  than  a  decade.  As  re- 
cently as  1986,  a  significant  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  representing  members  of 
both  parties,  voted  to  report  to  the 
floor  a  much  more  sweeping  bill,  pre- 
empting State  laws  with  respect  to 
product  liability. 

In  passing,  this  Senator  voted 
against  that  bill  In  1986,  but  voted 
against  It  for  reasons  which  are  not 
relevant  to  the  debate  here  today. 
This  Senator  strongly  supported  the 


preemption  of  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity rulings  on  the  part  of  the  States  in 
that  bill  and  does  this  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  product  liability  legisla- 
tion, which  is  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  which  I  am  willing  to 
predict  will  get  a  substantial  majority 
vote  on  the  Commerce  Committee  as 
and  when  there  is  a  markup  session  on 
the  bill  itself. 

So  I  believe,  in  summary,  that  the 
objection  that  we  should  not  deal  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  re- 
gards as  highly  valued  social  priorities, 
simply  because  this  has  traditionally 
been  a  matter  left  to  the  States,  falls, 
while  we  are  debating  a  bill  which  I 
suspect  he  supports,  which  puts  the 
Federal  Government  into  a  field  in 
which  it  has  not  traditionally  been  in- 
volved. That  leads  us,  of  course,  to  a 
debate  over  the  policy  merits  of  the 
three  proposals  which  have  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  connection  with  this 
tunendment.  And  there,  I  gather,  at 
least  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
speaks  for  a  substantial  number  of 
Members  of  this  body,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  majority  position  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  favor. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  deals 
with  that  interesting  concept  of  joint 
and  several  liability,  which  simply 
translated  into  the  language  of  the 
street  means  that  if  there  are  two  or 
more  parties,  both  of  whom  contribut- 
ed by  their  negligence  or  by  some 
other  mark  of  liability  to  an  injury, 
any  one  of  them  can  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  entire  damages  awarded  by 
a  jury  or  by  a  court.  Even  in  the  ex- 
treme set  of  circumstances  In  which 
one  of  those  parties  was  90  percent  re- 
sponsible, and  the  other  10  percent  re- 
sponsible. Obviously,  the  goal  Is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  injured  party  is  fully 
compensated,  even  though  one  of  the 
defendants  is  Judgment  proof  or  other- 
wise cannot  respond  to  that  Judgment. 

That  question  is  a  troubling  one,  in 
any  event,  for  any  company,  even  for  a 
large  corporation.  Why,  what  justifica- 
tion Is  there  for  holding  a  relatively 
minor  participant  in  an  accident  fully 
and  totally  and  completely  responsible 
for  all  of  the  consequences  of  that  ac- 
cident? In  any  event,  when  one  asks 
that  question  with  respect  to  a  volun- 
teer organization,  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  to  a  church  or  other  charity, 
social  and  recreational  clubs,  to  the 
seven  categories  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  amendment,  it  becomes  even 
more  difficult  to  answer,  yes,  we  have 
to  stick  it  to  them,  simply  in  order  to 
see  to  it  that  an  entire  judgment  is 
paid. 

Does  that  discourage  volunteer  and 
social  organizations?  Yes,  it  does.  Does 
it  wipe  them  out?  Obviously,  it  does 
not.  Does  it  discourage  them  from  get- 
ting into  certain  kinds  of  activities 
which  may  create  a  risk  of  liability? 
Yes.  Does  it   reduce  the  number  of 


charitable  and  social  activities  which 
take  place?  Almost  certainly  it  does. 
When  one  goes  beyond  that  to  the 
effect  on  the  volunteer,  himself  or 
herself,  the  problem  is  doubled  or  tri- 
pled or  more. 

It  seems  to  me  very  difficult,  in 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  to  argue 
against  the  proposition  that  these  or- 
ganizations which  we  all  support,  and 
which  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
are  the  subject  of  the  bill  to  which 
this  amendment  is  offered,  should 
suffer  from  this  broad  concept  of  joint 
and  several  liability.  I  say  that  this  is 
particularly  the  case  when,  unless  the 
Commerce  Committee  members  are 
most  unrepresentative  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  be  willing  to  support  a 
much  more  sweeping  change  and  re- 
striction of  State  laws  on  Joint  and 
several  liability. 

The  second  provision  In  this  amend- 
ment is  a  mild  method  of  alternative 
dispute  resolution,  almost  hortatory  in 
nature,  but  one  which  certainly  every 
Member  can  support.  The  ability  and 
the  encouragement  to  settle  disputes 
without  full  blown  trials  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  litigants.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  party  to  whom  it  is  not 
an  advantage,  except  for  certain  un- 
principled lawyers. 

Finally,  the  national  Good  Samari- 
tan rule,  of  course,  is  nothing  new,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  pointed  out. 
Many  States  have  adopted  such  good 
Samaritan  rules  on  a  statewide  basis. 
The  Justification  for  doing  it  here  la, 
first,  that  it  is  good  policy  because  It 
will  encourage  more  voluntarism  and 
prevent  at  least  certain  frivolous  or 
unjust  lawsuits  from  being  brought. 
Second,  because  it  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  already 
deals  with  voluntarism. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hear  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  likely  soon  to 
have  hearings  on  the  bill  which  I  am 
certain  I  would  support,  if  it  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate,  and 
which  is  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  But  even  if  it 
were,  it  would  only  encourage  States 
to  do  what  a  number  of  States  are  al- 
ready doing.  And  what  its  fate  will  be 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  after  that 
hearing  is  very  much  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  occasions,  Mr.  President, 
on  which  this  former  State  attorney 
general,  while  he  Is  delighted  to  be  a 
lawyer,  is  delighted  to  not  be  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  seems  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  debate  the 
simplest  Issues. 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  and  decide  on  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  relatively  simple  issue,  the 
inclusion  of  which  in  this  bill  would 
probably  do  as  much  to  encourage  vol- 
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untarlsm  and  volunteer  organizations 
as  the  entire  bill  itself  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HeixinI. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed 
has  some  rather  broad  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  that  could  occur. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
amendment  as  proposed  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

There  was  a  hearing  2  years  ago  on 
the  bill  that  had  somewhat  of  a  simi- 
lar label,  but  none  of  the  contents  that 
are  included  in  this  amendment  were 
included  in  the  bill  that  was  up  for  a 
hearing  some  2  years  ago.  It  is  rather 
treacherous  to  pass  legislation,  par 
ticularly  in  a  complex  field  where 
there  have  been  no  hearings,  and 
where  we  do  not  realize  the  conse- 
quences that  could  arise  from  ill-ad- 
vised action  without  some  thorough 
study. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  a  supporter  of 
voluntarism  and  volunteer  services. 
and  I  commend  the  civic  mindedness 
of  those  who  serve  in  volunteer  capac- 
ities. The  spirit  of  voluntarism  is  a 
centuries-old  tradition  which  I  believe 
the  State  and  Federal  Government 
should  promote  and  protect. 

But  in  looking  first  at  the  doctrine 
of  joint  and  several  liability  as  it  is 
drafted,  and  in  the  language  that  is 
here,  it  would  apply  to  501(c)  tax- 
exempt  organizations  and  say  that 
joint  and  several  liability  may  not  be 
applied  to  those  organizations. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Ln  effect,  showed 
you  two  books  of  the  list  of  501(c)  or- 
ganizations which  were  published  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but 
somehow  or  another,  if  you  get  the 
cameras  on  it  and  show  the  fine  print 
on  each  page,  there  must  be  on  one 
page  some  200  different  organizations 
that  qualify,  and  this  first  book  alone 
has  783  pages  of  them. 

The  second  book,  which  is  another 
volume  of  the  same  thing,  has  over 
760-some-old  pages.  More  than  1.500 
pages  multiplied  by  200  or  300  organi- 
zations to  the  page  would  indicate  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  cover 
a  great  number  of  organizations.  You 
would  be  granting,  in  effect,  almost 
Immunity  as  it  would  apply  to  these 
organizations,  and  I  want  to  go  a  little 
bit  further  when  I  say  granting  Immu- 
nity to  them  from  all  practical  tort 
litigation  that  might  occur  relative  to 
this  matter. 

Just  to  name  a  few  of  those  who  are 
in  it  and  not  to  Indicate  any  one  way 
or  another,  there  is  a  Ossibaw  Founda- 
tion—I do  not  understand  what  that 
is— and  a  RFW  Foundation,  and  other 
numerous  ones  you  cannot  figure,  but 
there  are  also  labor  unions.  There  Is 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  hospitals, 
universities,  and  others  that  are  in- 
cluded within  it.  The  amendment  also 


includes  trade  associations  and  the 
Chsjnber  of  Commerce,  and  I  assume 
that  would  include  the  opposite  of 
labor  unions  that  still  were  included  in 
it.  I  am  not  critical  of  this  or  saying 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  point  I 
am  making  is  the  breadth,  the  far- 
sweeping  tispects  of  this  amendment 
that  have  not  been  studied  or  had  wit- 
nesses to  review  and  testify  before  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

Now.  the  breadth  and  the  far-sweep- 
ing aspect  of  this  Is  not  limited  to  or- 
ganizatiorvs.  but  the  implication  of  the 
"joint  and  several"  section  has  such 
far-sweeping  language  that  it  does 
things  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Sena- 
tor McCoNNELL  realizes  or  that  others 
realize  what  it  would  do. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  some  law- 
yers and  raised  this  Issue.  The  way  the 
joint  and  several  liability  section  of 
this  amendment  is  written  and  the 
language  that  It  is  In.  It  says  that  an 
organization  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  damages  attributable  to  pro  rata 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  of  any 
other  person. 

Let  me  read  that  again:  An  organiza- 
tion may  not  be  found  liable  for  dam- 
ages attributable  to  pro  rata  share  of 
fault  or  responsibility  of  any  other 
person. 

Prom  the  lawyers  that  I  have  con- 
sulted with  and  the  way  I  view  that, 
that  abolishes  the  doctrine  of  master- 
servant.  There  may  be  some  question 
here  since  he  has  an  amendment,  but 
this  Is  a  following  illustration:  if  a 
nurse  by  negligence  gives  an  individual 
a  hypodermic  needle  that  causes  that 
person  to  be  a  vegetable,  that  nurse  Is 
responsible,  but  the  hospital,  under 
the  language  here.  Is  not. 

We  all  know  that  hospitals  carry  in- 
surance. In  some  hospitals  there  are 
provisions  In  Insurance  that  woud 
cover  the  nurse  but  in  some  there  are 
not  and  the  issue  would  arise.  They 
might  get  a  judgment  against  the 
nurse,  but  it  would  be  uncollectible 
and  a  person  being  a  vegetable  would 
have  to  require  constant  care,  perhaps 
oxygen,  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
or  her  life. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  the  hypo- 
thetical? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

(Mr.  SHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  First,  I  say  to  my 
friend,  nurses  and  doctors  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  just  used  that  as  an 
illustration.  We  can  use  it  for  a  janitor 
or  anybody  else.  That  Is  also  one  illus- 
tration. The  Senator  has  just  changed 
his  amendment,  and  I  had  my  pre- 
pared remarks  based  on  his  initial 
amendment,  so  I  did  not  unmediately 
change  my  Illustration.  I  can  change  It 
to  another  scenario,  but  It  Is  the  same 
principle. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  urge  my  friend 
to  address  the  amendment  before  us.  I 


make  the  point  the  doctors  and  nurses 
are  exempted. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  addressing  the 
issue  of  master-servant  and  addressing 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  this 
bill.  It  has  to  be  that  whoever  drafted 
this,  in  my  Judgment,  either  did  not 
know  the  law  of  master-servant  or  was 
trying  to  put  a  sleeper  in  it. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  sleeper  amend- 
ments that  have  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  and  before  committees, 
and  one  of  the  standard  methodology 
of  handling  legislation  Is  to  have  hear- 
ings in  order  to  Identify  sleepers  and 
sleeper  language. 

In  this  instance  we  have  had  no 
hearings.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  a  hearing  on  the  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability. 

This  amendment  also  would,  in  my 
judgment,  abolish  the  law  of  agent 
and  principal  with  this  language  that 
is  contained  herein. 

This  could  mean  that  the  hospital 
or.  we  can  say,  the  university  could 
not  be  responsible  under  this  language 
for  the  fault  of  its  bookkeeper. 

Again,  in  looking  at  the  amend- 
ment's language  and  expressing  a  need 
for  a  hearing  In  this  regard,  could  this 
mean— and  I  think  It  is  subject  to  this 
interpretation— that  the  Government 
could  not  hold  a  501(c)  organization 
responsible  for  civil  fines  for  the  fault 
of  an  officer  or  an  employee  in  regards 
to  Superfund  cleanup? 

We  have  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  Is 
before  us  today  and  under  the  501(c) 
there  are  hospitals,  there  are  universi- 
ties, and  there  are  all  sorts  of  organi- 
zations that  would  be  Included  herein 
that  could  be  involved  in  polluting  the 
air.  Under  the  joint  and  several  immu- 
nity that  is  granted  here  in  this 
regard.  It  would  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  bring  a  civil  liabil- 
ity suit  for  civil  fines  relative  to  this.  I 
have  to  admit  this  might  be  subject  to 
a  different  Interpretation,  but  unless 
we  have  a  hearing  this  issue  does  not 
get  cleared  up. 

On  the  issue  of  civil  liability,  does 
this  Include  violations  pertaining  to 
price  fixing?  Can  the  Government 
take  action  to  bring  suits  pertaining  to 
various  antitrust  provisions?  It  is  In 
the  realm  of  civil  liability,  but  the  way 
this  is  written  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
has  such  a  broad  sweep  that  it  could 
give  immunity  in  many  different  ways. 

The  antitrust  dispute  resolution  sec- 
tion here  does  not  seem  to  me  to  add 
much  one  way  or  the  other.  I  suppose 
It  Is  there  for  window  dressing.  It  says 
basically  that  the  plaintiff  has  to 
advise  a  defendant  party  or  parties  of 
the  existence  and  the  availability  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  options. 
Including  extrajudicial  proceedings 
such  as  minltrlals,  third-party  medita- 
tion, court  supervised  arbitration  and 
summary  jury  trial  proceedings.  But 
some    of    those    have    not    yet    been 


adopted  by  the  various  States  relative 
to  being  available.  It  is  somewhat  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse— the 
issues  now  pertaining  to  court-super- 
vised arbitration,  minltrlals  and  third- 
party  mediation.  Some  of  these  are  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  the  country 
today,  but  basically  it  is  window  dress- 
ing. 

Then  we  must  address  the  issue  of 
the  section  which  deals  with  a  fine, 
very  attractive  term  called  national 
Good  Samaritan  rule.  Again,  this  ap- 
plies to  a  volunteer  of  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization described  In  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986, 
similar  to  the  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ities section  of  this  amendment.  And 
then  this  section  raises  the  Issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  volunteer  can  be 
held  liable.  Basically,  it  was  originally 
written  "willful  and  wanton,"  which 
meant  only  international.  He  amended 
that  now  to  put  the  word  "or  reckless" 
In  it. 

But  this  just  to  point  out  the  need 
for  hearings:  The  word  "and"  between 
willful  and  wanton  or  the  words  "or 
reckless"  after  willful  and  wanton  are 
very,  very  materially  different  in  the 
application  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
torts.  I  am  delighted  to  see  he  made 
that  change,  but  it  points  out  the  need 
for  a  hearing  In  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  basically  over  the  years  felt 
that  tort  law  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  There  are  several  proposals 
that  are  pending  in  regards  to  Issues 
like  product  liability,  general  aviation 
product  liability.  There  is  division 
among  industry  and  among  business 
groups  and  insurance  groups  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  Fed- 
eral preemption  in  these  fields. 

As  one  person  who  believes  in  States 
rights  and  believes  that  the  tort  law 
ought  to  stay  in  the  States  said,  "You 
know,  every  Federal  cure  turns  out  to 
be  a  Federal  plague."  And  I  thought 
about  that,  and  I  said,  "You  know, 
that  makes  some  sense." 

There  are  some  people  that  think 
that  the  business  community  has  been 
misguided  and  may  need  a  guardian 
relative  to  the  issue  pertaining  to  Fed- 
eral preemption. 

But  now  I  want  to  address  the  issue 
pertaining  to  the  question  of  injuries 
and  damages  where  volunteers  are 
present.  This,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  they  could  not  be  held  liable  for 
their  negligence.  It  is  questionable.  I 
think  a  hearing  Is  needed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  volunteers  could  be 
held  liable  for  gross  negligence.  The 
amendment  gives  certain  immunity  In 
regards  to  the  Issue  of  gross  negli- 
gence. 

Our  laws  have  been  developed  with 
the  idea  that  citizens  had  a  right  of 
remedy  for  injuries  that  are  Inflicted 
against  them.  We  usually  call  a  person 
that  Inflicts  Injury  a  tort-feasor.  As  a 
result  of  that,  we  have  seen  Insurance 


companies  develop  that  provide  vari- 
ous types  and  forms  of  liability  insur- 
ance. 

A  few  years  back,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry wanted  to  give  broader  and 
more  fuller  coverage— and  it  was  a 
very  commendable  idea  and  it  was 
something  that  they  sold— and  they 
came  forward  with  a  homeowners  in- 
surance policy.  Now.  the  homeowners 
policy  was  primarily  for  property 
damage,  protecting  the  house  from 
being  burned,  but  it  also  Included  a 
new  provision  that  gave  comprehen- 
sive liability  coverage  when  you  went 
and  took  an  activities.  In  practically 
every  Instance  in  regards  to  a  volun- 
teer, whether  it  be  Little  League  or 
whether  that  be  Boy  Scouts  or  any- 
thing else,  a  homeowners  policy  pro- 
vides protection  against  the  homeown- 
er and  his  family  relative  to  any  tort 
liability  that  might  be  brought  in  that 
connection. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  a  thorough 
hearing  as  to  whether  or  not  this  Is 
needed.  I  am  not  advocating  this  one 
way  or  the  other  because  my  main 
purpose  in  arguing  today  is  to  let  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  a  hearing 
and  let  the  committee  determine  the 
broad  sweep  of  this,  let  us  look  into 
this  and  be  more  careful. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  prob- 
lems that  are  connected  with  the 
amendment.  Some  say  that  there  is  a 
volunteer  crisis.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er there  is  or  not.  But  I  think  that  is  a 
subject  of  a  hearing  tind  that  we  ought 
to  delve  into  that  issue. 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  unfair  results 
that  could  be  produced  by  the  McCon- 
nell  amendment.  This  is  sort  of  a  su- 
perfund Illustration.  A  community  dis- 
covers that  a  contractor  has  Illegally 
dumped  medical  waste  from  a  number 
of  hospitals  in  a  wooded  area,  or  from 
various  other  places,  not  just  necessar- 
ily hospitals.  The  nonprofit  negligent- 
ly allowed  this  dumping,  although 
claiming  that  very  little  of  their  medi- 
cal waste  was  involved. 

Under  the  McCormell  amendment, 
the  community  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  fully  from  any  one  of  the  de- 
fendants from  the  damages  and  costs 
of  waste  removal,  because  this  amend- 
ment goes  futher  and  gives  some 
shield,  some  protection  to  the  for- 
profit  companies  and  individuals  in 
regard  to  this  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity in  cases  where  one  of  the  parties, 
or  the  defendant  Is  a  501(c)  organiza- 
tion. 

I  could  list  other  unfair  results,  I 
think,  that  would  occur.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  aspect  needs  a 
hearing.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts.  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  hold  hearings  on  this.  I 
have  never  been  asked  to  give  any 
hearings. 

But,  as  I  look  at  this,  the  breadth, 
the  far-sweeping  consequences  that 
can   arise   in    this    instance   certainly 


should  mean  that  this  ought  not  to 
come  up  at  this  time  and  we  ought  to 
have  hearings  to  further  Investigate 
and  to  review  proposed  legialstion  in 
this  area,  including  the  McCotmell 
proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  at>out  this  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  an  excellent  amendment.  I 
think  he  deserves  the  support  of  some 
of  us  who  believe  he  is  doing  this 
country  a  favor  in  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  think  we  should  encourage  persons 
who  volunteer  to  make  our  commurU- 
tles  and  our  country  a  better  place. 
America  has  become  great  because  of 
her  people.  We  have  become  a  great 
country  because  we  have  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  of  their  time  to  help 
others  without  any  expectations. 

This  bill  fosters  that.  That  is  why  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  foster 
Increased  voluntarism. 

Without  this  amendment,  this  bill 
may  not  be  as  effective  in  encouraging 
increased  volunteer  activity.  It  is  very 
natural  that  volunteers  today  have  a 
reasonable  fear  of  financial  responsi- 
bility every  time  they  perform  a  serv- 
ice in  this  community.  The  mere 
threat  of  liability  is  sufficient  to  stop 
some  in  America  from  donating  their 
time,  their  talent,  and  their  goodwill. 

After  all,  there  are  trial  lawyers  In 
every  community  offering— even  ad- 
vertising—to take  cases  on  a  contin- 
gency fee  basis.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
argue  that  contingent  fees  are  wrong. 
I,  frankly,  think  that  the  contingent 
fee  case  Is  a  way  that  many,  many 
people  can  afford  lawyers.  And  I  have 
no  problems  with  that. 

What  really  is  there,  though,  for  an 
injured  party  to  lose  from  filing  a  case 
in  which  an  attorney  has  been  willing 
to  handle  it  for  a  contingent  fee?  An 
Injured  party  really  does  not  have  a 
very  substantial  way  of  losing,  in  those 
circumstances.  So  we  have  lots  of  law- 
suits. Some  of  them  are  valid.  Some  of 
them  are  not.  But  here  we  are  talking 
about  volunteers.  We  are  talking 
about  people  who,  out  of  the  goodness 
of  their  heart,  are  going  to  help  others 
within  the  community,  help  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  our  country  as  a  whole. 
And,  that  will  help  all  of  us. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
a  Federal  exemption  of  tort  activity 
which  Is  normally  subject  to  State  law. 
But.  this  Is  a  very  narrowly  tailored 
exemption.  This  Good  Samaritan  rule 
applies  only  to  individuals.  E}ven  now 
It  only  applies  to  individuals  volun- 
teering for  certain  section  501(c)  tax- 
exemptions— tax  exemptions  given  by 
the  Federal  Government.  These  orga- 
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nlzations  have  voluntarily  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Tax  Code.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for 
Congress  to  offer  some  protection  for 
those  volunteers  who  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  particular  exemption. 

Moreover,  the  individual  must  be 
acting  in  good  faith  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  tax-exempt  organization's 
activities. 

No  person  is  exempted  from  liability 
for  damage  or  injury  caused  by  willful, 
reckless,  or  wanton  misconduct.  That 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  causes  of 
action. 

No  tax-exempt  organization  is  ex- 
empted from  liability.  Indeed,  the  tax- 
exempt  organization  itself  remains 
free  to  bring  a  civil  action  against  any 
of  its  own  volunteers. 

This  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
any  individual  volunteer  who  caused 
damage  or  injury  while  operating  a 
motor  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  other 
vehicle  for  which  a  license  is  required. 
For  all  of  those  we  can  bring  lawsuits. 

This  exemption  does  not  even  apply 
at  all  to  any  volunteer  undertaking  an 
activity  for  which  he  or  she  has  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  license.  For  example:  A 
physician  voluntarily  providing  health 
services  in  a  homeless  clinic  is  not 
exempt  from  personal  liability  if  he  or 
she  provides  those  health  services  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  professional 
standards. 

If  this  same  doctor,  however,  volun- 
teers to  serve  as  a  little  league  coach, 
he  or  she  should  not  be  subject  to  per- 
sonal liability  for  good  faith  acts  or 
omissions  in  that  role.  This  amend- 
ment ensures  that  the  doctor  in  that 
situation  will  not  be  subject  to  liabil- 
ity. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
protecting  a  volunteer  for  the  Boy 
Scouts,  a  volunteer  for  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Little  League  coach,  and 
countless  others  who  give  of  them- 
selves to  others.  We  can  take  this 
narrow,  carefully  tailored  step  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  volunteers. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
being  willing  to  bring  this  to  the  floor 
on  our  bill.  I  think  it  will  help  our  bill. 
I  think  it  enhances  voluntarism.  I 
think  it  will  save  Americans  money, 
and  certainly  we  ought  to,  under  these 
narrow  circumstances,  protect  these 
people. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  minute  about  an 
aspect  of  it.  the  alternative  dispute 
resolution  part. 

ALTKRHATTTK  DISPUTX  RESOLUTION 

This  amendment  also  requires  that, 
in  cases  where  one  party  is  a  specified 
section  501(c)  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion, attorneys  advise  their  clients  of 
the  availability  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  options. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  re- 
quirement. Our  courts  are  overloaded. 
Protracted  litigation  is  expensive.  No 
party  is  required  to  use  an  alternative 


dispute  resolution.  But  this  will  en- 
courage more  amicable  and  less  expen- 
sive resolutions  of  disputes,  and  this 
will  help  our  tax-exempt  organizations 
and  the  courts. 

With  regard  to  joint  and  several  li- 
ability this  amendment  also  abolishes 
joint  smd  several  liability  for  certain 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organizations. 
The  unfairness  of  joint  and  .several  li- 
ability laws  has  been  recognized  in 
many  States  in  recent  yesu«:  They 
have  adopted  comparative  liability 
standards  which  make  sure  that  each 
defendant  in  a  civil  lawsuit  pays  only 
for  the  damage  attributable  to  his  or 
her  wrongful  conduct.  There  should 
be  nothing  controversial  about  this 
feature  of  the  proposed  amendment.  It 
just  reflects  basic  fairness  and.  again, 
is  subject  to  all  of  the  narrowness  that 
this  amendment  restricts  itself  to. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  as  between  persons 
acting  in  concert,  if  the  concerted 
action  proximately  caused  the  injury 
for  which  one  or  more  persons  are 
found  liable  for  damages. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is 
well  thought  out,  it  is  well  construct- 
ed, it  is  an  amendment  that  makes 
sense  and,  frankly,  it  is  an  amendment 
that  will  help  this  bill  to  reach  its  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  more  and  more 
people  to  get  involved  in  volunteer  ac- 
tivities. 

It  makes  sense.  And  I  think  to  fight 
the  amendment  means  we  are  getting 
on  the  side  of  those  lawyers  who  have 
plenty  of  lawsuits  anyway  to  bring, 
under  legitimate  circumstances,  and 
who  really  ought  not  to  be  bringing 
lawsuits  in  this  particular  instance 
anyway. 

It  is  narrowly  tailored,  a  very  restric- 
tive set  of  circumstances.  I  think  we 
ought  to  encourage  this.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  prices  you  pay.  I  happened 
to  have  been  a  trial  lawyer,  as  I  am 
sure  many  others  in  this  body  have 
been.  I  have  tried  many  negligence 
cases  and  personal  injury  cases.  I  have 
a  lot  of  empathy  with  that  system,  es- 
pecially the  contingent  fee  system,  be- 
cause it  is  a  way  those  who  are  poor  or 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  can 
come  to  court.  I  agree  with  all  that, 
and  I  agree  with  the  attorneys  who 
want  to  protect  them  from  personal 
injuries  and  get  them  proper  damages 
in  those  cases,  but  I  think  it  is  going  a 
little  too  far  when  you  say  this  amend- 
ment should  be  accepted  because  of 
any  reason  at  all.  It  is  so  narrowly  con- 
strued that  it  basically  takes  care  of 
volunteers  in  a  simple  situation  that 
would  not  make  sense  to  take  care  of.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  think  about 
this  because  it  is  precisely  the  type  of 
thing  that  even  attorneys  ought  to  be 
prospering. 

We  have  been  Little  League  coaches, 
too.  We  have  gone  in  there  and  helped 
people  in  distress.  Some  of  us  have 
even  been  Boy  Scout  scout  masters. 


Some  of  us  have  even  been  Girl  Scout 
scout  masters.  I  think  those  type  of  ac- 
tivities ought  to  have  some  degree  of 
protection.  Keep  in  mind  there  are 
protections  for  the  person  who  gets  in- 
jured if  there  is  willful,  wanton,  or 
reckless  conduct.  I  think  all  of  that 
needs  to  be  said. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  seri- 
ously at  this  amendment.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senators  from  Kentucky  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor.  It  is  like  him; 
it  is  the  way  he  does  things  in  this 
body:  cautious,  considerate,  worth- 
while, and  a  decent  thing  to  do.  I  want 
to  compliment  him  for  it  and  tell  him 
I  am  going  to  support  him  on  the  floor 
and  hope  others  will  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF.CER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  from  Utah.  I  know  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
States'  rights  in  these  matters.  Obvi- 
ously, the  case  that  has  been  made 
here  today  convinced  him  that,  at 
least  in  this  particular  instance,  there 
was  enough  of  a  nexus  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  warrant  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  talking 
here  about  groups  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  authorized  under  Federal  legis- 
lation. This  amendment  applies  not  to 
a  huge  number  of  organizations 
throughout  501(c).  but  this  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  organizations  in 
501(c)(1),  that  is,  congressionally  char- 
tered organizations,  such  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Red  Cross,  and  Little  League; 
501(c)(3),  charitable  religious  and  sci- 
entific organizations;  501(c)(4),  social 
welfare  organizations;  501(c)(6).  busi- 
ness leagues  and  trade  associations; 
501(c)(7),  social  and  recreational  clubs, 
such  as  women's  clubs;  501(c)(14), 
credit  unions,  which  rely  a  lot  on  vol- 
untarism in  rural  areas;  and,  most  im- 
portant, Mr.  President.  501(c)(19).  vet- 
erans organizations. 

If  I  may  offer,  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  observations  about  some  of 
the  comments  made  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  amendment.  There  is  some  in- 
dication that  this  was  somehow  a  new 
issue;  that  it  had  not  surfaced  before; 
and  that  there  are  additional  hearings 
needed. 

I  might  say  that  on  the  general 
question  of  tort  reform,  whether  it  is 
product  liability  or  more  comprehen- 
sive measures,  such  as  those  I  have 
supported  and  introduced  over  the  last 
few  years,  most  congressional  commit- 
tees have  had  some  hearings  on  some 
aspect  of  this  problem  or  another.  On 
the  volunteer  part  of  it,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Practice,  which  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama chairs,  held  a  hearing  on  May 
20,  1988,  regarding  Senator  Melcher's 
S.  929— on  the  Volunteer  Protection 
Act  of  1987.  The  record  in  that  hear- 


ing, over  300  pages,  covered  many  as- 
pects of  the  problem  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today.  So  I  think  this  is  not 
a  new  issue,  and  it  is  certainly  totally 
germane  to  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  laying  back  and  allowing  the 
States  to  take  care  of  this  problem  on 
their  own,  and  certainly  some  States 
have  acted  and  some  have  not.  But  I 
would  refer  to  the  very  hearing  that  I 
mentioned,  held  on  May  20.  1988. 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  Gordon  MacDou- 
gall.  who  is  head  of  the  National  Coa- 
lition of  Volunteer  Groups,  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  about  waiting  for 
States  to  act  was  going  to  solve  this 
particular  problem,  had  this  to  say: 

Many  states  have  acted  to  both  protect 
volunteers  from  being  named  in  negligence 
lawsuits  and  reduce  liability  Insurance  costs 
for  nonprofits.  Over  forty  states  have 
passed  laws  limiting  the  liability  of  directors 
and  officers  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
About  fifteen  states  have  properly  institut- 
ed nonprofit  rlsli-management  programs 
and/or  risk  pools  to  stabilize  liability  insur- 
ance premiums. 

He  goes  on,  Mr.  President,  and  this 
is  the  part  I  particularly  want  to  em- 
phasize: 

Some  of  these  state  laws,  though,  are  dan- 
gerously limited.  Indiana's  law  names  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  volunteers,  the  Michi- 
gan law  names  ski  patrol  volunteers,  and 
the  Wyoming  law  names  hazardous  waste 
clean-up  volunteers  and  amateur  rodeo  vol- 
unteers. While  we  recognize  that  each  state 
has  different  volunteer  needs,  we  firmly 
support  a  federal  effort  to  design  consistent 
and  comprehensive  guidelines  for  state  vol- 
unteer liability  standards. 

He  goes  on  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
States  efforts: 

This  problem  is  not  being  corrected, 
rather  it  is  being  exacerbated  by  states  pro- 
viding limited  liability  for  select  groups  of 
volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  historically, 
when  there  was  a  compelling  Federal 
need  for  uniformity,  ignored,  if  you 
will,  federalism  in  order  to  meet  a 
compelling  Federal  need.  Here  we 
have  groups  that  are  authorized  under 
501(c)  of  the  Tax  Code.  We  have 
groups  that  are  providing  an  impor- 
tant volunteer  service  for  America.  By 
their  testimony  on  Senator  Melcher's 
S.  929,  they  have  stated  a  serious  liti- 
gation problem.  Various  States  are 
trying  to  meet  the  need,  but  they  are 
meeting  it  in  a  way  that  is  Inconsistent 
and  is  not  providing  relief.  So  we  have 
the  head  of  the  coalition  group  on  vol- 
unteer protection  which  represents 
over  800  groups,  saying  the  State  ap- 
proach is  not  going  to  work  because  we 
are  getting  entirely  different  results  In 
each  State.  Of  course,  many  of  these 
volunteer  organizations  operate  across 
State  lines.  Take  the  Red  Cross,  for 
example.  The  Red  Cross  has  50  differ- 
ent sets  of  standards  In  terms  of  Its 
volunteer  activities. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  most  re- 
spectfully to  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  this  amendment  that  this  Is  a 
Federal  problem  that  requires  a  Feder- 
al fix.  What  we  have  here  today  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  a  very  modest,  restrained,  nar- 
rowly crafted  amendment  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Let  me  repeat  what  the  amendment 
does.  We  are  not  giving  volunteers  un- 
qualified immunity.  I  repeat,  we  are 
not  giving  volunteers  unqualified  Im- 
munity. What  we  are  saying  is  that  a 
volunteer  who.  No.  1,  acts  in  good 
faith;  No.  2.  acts  within  the  scope  of 
activities  of  the  organization;  and  No. 
3.  does  not  act  in  a  willful,  wanton,  or 
reckless  way  in  carrying  out  volunteer 
activities  should  be  protected.  All 
three  of  these  have  to  be  met. 

We  are  also  stating  that  the  volun- 
teer is  not  afforded  this  protection 
where  the  volunteer  was  operating  a 
motor  vehicle,  aircraft,  vessel,  or  other 
vehicle  requiring  an  operator's  license 
or  where  the  volunteer  was  perform- 
ing an  activity  which  was  subject  to 
State  or  Federal  license  or  certifica- 
tion. For  example,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  others  who  offer  their  services  pro 
bono  will  be  held  to  the  same  standard 
of  negligence  as  they  presently  are. 

So  this  is  a  very  narrowly  crafted 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  specific 
problem  that  is  confronting  volunteer 
organizations  across  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  make 
some  effort  to  be  consistent.  I  know- 
that  it  has  often  been  said  that  con- 
sistency is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  but,  in  fact,  everybody  In  this 
body  waves  notions  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion periodically.  An  awful  lot  of 
people  in  this  body  support  product  li- 
ability legislation.  That  is  clearly  a 
proposal  preemption  of  State  tort  law 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  enacted. 

But  the  organizations  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  talking  about  re- 
ceive their  very  life  blood  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  au- 
thorized under  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  They  would  not,  I  sus- 
pect, be  In  existence  but  for  the  tax 
status  granted  them  by  501(c).  Fur- 
ther, 501(c)(1)  organizations,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  so  forth,  are  actually  char- 
tered by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  are 
somehow  tampering  with  the  master- 
servant  relationship.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  certainly  not  an 
expert  on  that  relationship,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct  that  a  servant  is  not 
a  volunteer.  He  is  an  employee.  We  are 
dealing  with  volunteers  and  volunteer 
organizations.  We  are  abolishing  joint 
and  several  liability  only  for  those  vol- 
unteer organizations  specifically 
stated  in  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  finally,  I 
would  point  out,  mentioned  that  In 
certain  suits  we  £ire  giving  protection 


to  for-profit  as  well  as  to  not-for-profit 
corporations  If  they  are  involved  in 
the  same  lawsuit.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  joint  and 
several  is  a  bad  doctrine  anyway,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  eliminating  this  doc- 
trine across  the  board,  whether  It  is  a 
for-profit  corporation  or  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  indicated  that  he 
might  support  my  amendment  if  I 
were  to,  even  in  that  situation  he  de- 
fined, limit  the  protection  to  only  the 
nonprofit  organization  in  that  lawsuit. 
But  I  say  to  my  friend,  If  It  would  pick 
up  his  support,  I  will  be  happy  to  so 
modify  my  amendment. 

The  view  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  that  the  joint  and  several  doc- 
trine needs  to  be  gone  for  a  whole  lot 
of  reasons  across  our  society,  not  just 
for  nonprofits.  But  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, in  that  situation  he  described, 
that  hypothetical  in  which  you  had 
both  not-for-profits  and  for-profits  in 
the  same  litigation,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  bring  on  board  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  re- 
marks I  wish  to  make  at  this  particu- 
lar point.  I  see  there  are  others  on  the 
floor  who  would  like  to  speak,  and  I 
will  gain  the  floor  later  In  the  debate. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  notion  of  protecting  volunteers 
from  civU  liability.  In  fact,  I  have 
agreed  to  consponsor  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  DeConcini,  S.  520,  the  Vol- 
unteer Protection  Act,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect 
from  civil  liability  volunteers  who  are 
acting  In  good  faith  and  within  the 
scope  of  their  duties. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  that 
Senator  DeConcini's  bill,  and  Senator 
McCoNNTLL's  proposal  offered  today, 
would  make  significant  and  dramatic 
changes  In  tort  law.  I  believe  that  such 
changes  should  be  considered  first  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  in  this 
case  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
making  important  policy  changes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  consid- 
eration first  by  the  committee  with 
the  greatest  expertise  in  the  area. 

While  I  would  like  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  effort 
to  protect  volunteers  from  the  civil  li- 
ability that  many  feel  reduces  their 
ranks,  I  carmot  support  this  change  in 
law  today  when  the  Senate,  and.  In 
fact,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  have  not  yet  reached  a 
consensus  on  how  best  to  approach 
this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  very  brief- 
ly, and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor.  On 
the  section  of  the  amendment  that  re- 
lates to  Joint  and  several  liability,  I 
just  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
even  though  there  were  general  volun- 
teer liability  hearings,  I  do  not  under- 
stand there  have  been  hearings  on  this 
particular  issue  as  it  relates  joint  and 
several  liability.  I  would  require 
whether  under  section  A.  except  as 
provided,  joint  and  several  liability 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  civil  liabil- 
ity action  if  one  party  is  a  tax-exempt 
organization  as  described  in  this 
amendment;  and  that  organization,  to 
get  this  exclusion,  would  not  have  to 
have  a  single  volunteer,  would  it? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No.  The  Senator  was 
right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  you  are  creating 
that  kind  of  exclusion  for  joint  and 
several  liability  when  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  voluntarism,  is  that  one  of  the 
parts  the  Senator  was  referring  to 
when  he  was  talking  about  the 
breadth  and  the  scope  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment?  That  is  only  one  sec- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator find  that  that  is  somewhat  trou- 
blesome? That  in  this  first  part  of  the 
amendment  we  are  excluding  from 
coverage  all  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  talked  to  and  they  do  not  even 
have  to  have  a  single  volunteer  in- 
volved? We  are  just  giving  them  a 
blanket  exemption. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct.  That  is 
what  sort  of  disturbs  me  in  this  in- 
stance. It  is  called  the  Volunteer  Li- 
ability Protection  Act.  The  third  sec- 
tion deals  with  that,  but  why  put  in 
abolishing  the  doctrine  of  joint  and 
several  liabilities  for  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations? And  that  is  what  makes  me 
very  suspicious  that  this  is  a  sleeper 
amendment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
volunteers,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  certainly  correct.  You 
could  have  a  university  that  might  not 
have  a  volunteer  at  all.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  organiza- 
tions that  have  never  had  a  volunteer. 
and  the  issue  of  abolishing  the  doc- 
trine of  joint  and  several  liaiblity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  volunteers.  That 
volunteer  section  deals  with  those  or- 
ganizations that  are  501(c)  organiza- 
tions under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  So  really  that  first  section  deal- 
ing with  abolishing  the  doctrine  of 
joint  and  several  liability  has  nothing 
to  do  with  voluntarism. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Bdr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
McConnell  amendment  is  a  new  con- 
cept to  me  and  I  really  did  not  look  at 
it  until  this  morning.  But  the  more  I 


examine  it.  the  more  I  am  convinced  it 
is  a  terrible  idea. 

It  is  based  on  what  I  believe  is  an  ab- 
solute false  premise:  that  is  many 
people  are  not  volunteering  because 
they  are  afraid  of  being  sued.  Betty 
Bumpers  is  the  founder  of  a  voluntary 
organization.  Peace  Links.  They  have 
about  40.000  people  involved.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  that  organization 
has  ever  raised  the  question  of  wheth- 
er they  would  be  sued  if  they  worked 
for  Peace  Links. 

No.  2,  as  a  former  Governor.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  the  States  be 
allowed  to  determine  their  own  tort 
laws.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  amend- 
ment is  a  radical  departure.  I  know  of 
no  other  time  that  Congress  has  tried 
to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  tort 
laws  of  a  particular  State. 

I  am  not  a  big  fan  of  joint  and  sever- 
al liability,  but  that  is  a  law  in  my 
State.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  other  States  that  do  not  permit 
joint  and  several  liability.  But  we 
should  not.  on  first  impression  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  adopt  an  amend- 
ment which  tells  the  States,  "You  are 
no  longer  supreme  in  tort  law  in  your 
States." 

No.  3.  the  amendment  states  that 
plaintiffs  must  notify  the  parties  of  al- 
ternatives to  litigation.  There  is  a 
strange  one  for  you.  Mr.  President.  We 
do  not  have  any  way  of  resolving  dis- 
putes like  this  in  my  State  except  in 
court.  There  is  no  fonmi  in  my  State 
before  which  these  people  can  go  to 
resolve  tort  actions  except  for  civil 
courts. 

So  I  assume  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wants  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
set  up  a  new  forum  with  all  the  costs 
that  that  would  entail  before  which 
people  who  are  considered  volunteers, 
and  those  whom  they  have  damaged, 
could  appear  to  resolve  any  claims  for 
damage. 

No.  4.  consider  this  issue  of  not  hold- 
ing volunteers  liable  for  damages  and 
injuries  caused  by  willful  or  reckless 
misconduct.  If  you  are  dead,  it  does 
not  really  matter  whether  you  were 
killed  by  negligent  conduct  or  grossly 
negligent  conduct.  The  effect  is  the 
same  on  the  decedent.  And  the  effect 
is  the  same  particularly  on  the  survi- 
vors, the  children  of  a  young  mother— 
who  is  now  dead  and  can  furnish  no 
further  nurturing  to  her  children. 
These  survivors  get  nothing,  for  their 
future  support,  for  their  education  or 
anything  else  because  she  only  died  as 
a  result  of  negligence,  not  gross  negli- 
gence. 

No.  5.  the  term  "volunteer"  is  not 
even  defined  in  the  amendment.  We 
are  debating  a  bill  which  says,  in  part, 
that  young  people  can  have  part  of 
their  student  loans  cancelled  by  volun- 
teering. This  provision,  which  I  au- 
thored, is  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
terrible  burden  of  students  who  are 
graduating  from  colleges  and  universi- 


ties all  across  this  country  burdened 
with  an  unconscionable  debt  through 
direct  and  guaranteed  loans.  We  are 
saying  with  this  provision  that  if  you 
want  to  work  for  community  service 
you  can  be  paid  a  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Government  will  pay  something 
on  top  of  that  in  the  way  of  forgive- 
ness of  your  direct  and  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

The  question  arises.  "Is  somebody 
really  a  'volunteer'  because  he  is  only 
making  $3.35  cents  an  hour  and  could 
be  making  $30  an  hour  or  $20  an 
hour?"  Are  they  volunteers?  Do  you 
have  to  be  unpaid  in  order  to  be  a  vol- 
unteer under  this  amendment? 

Sixth,  what  Is  even  worse  is  the 
point  that  was  just  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama;  that  this  amend- 
ment applies  to  every  single  501(c)(3) 
tax-exempt  organization  in  America, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  organiza- 
tions, whether  they  employ  or  use  a 
single  volunteer  or  not.  This  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  volunta- 
rism. 

Then  there  is  the  Good  Samaritan 
rule.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  is. 
if  you  are  a  layman,  you  are  trying  to 
be  helpful,  and  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing,  you  are  exempt  from  li- 
ability. If  you  are  a  doctor,  or  even  a 
lawyer,  or  a  CPA,  a  chiropractor,  a 
member  of  any  profession  licensed  by 
the  State,  you  know  what  you  are 
doing,  and  you  are  trying  to  perform 
pro  bono  work  you  are  not  exempt 
from  liability. 

For  example,  I  hate  to  keep  alluding 
to  my  wife,  but  when  I  was  a  Gover- 
nor, one  Saturday,  after  2  years  of 
work,  we  immunized  300,000  children 
in  one  day  in  my  State.  Doctors  and 
nurses  all  across  the  State  lined  up  to 
volunteer,  knowing  that  when  you  give 
a  DPT  shot.  1  out  of  every  300.000  kids 
is  going  to  suffer  profound  retarda- 
tion. Incidentally.  I  might  say  not  one 
single  doctor  or  nurse  in  the  entire 
State— and  virtually  all  of  them  were 
involved  in  it— ever  asked  one  question 
about  whether  they  were  going  to  get 
sued.  But  doctors  would  not  be  exempt 
from  liability  under  this  amendment. 
They  are  really  Good  Samaritans  be- 
cause they  are  performing  a  service 
that  is  in  their  line  of  work.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing.  But  you 
take  some  jackleg  who  does  not  know 
what  he  is  doing,  and  he  is  exempt 
from  liability. 

What  kind  of  a  perverse  result  was 
intended  from  this  amendment  on 
that  point?  There  Is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  here  alluding  to  punitive  dam- 
ages, or  attorneys'  fees  and  whether 
they  can  be  contingent.  There  is  noth- 
ing covering  pain  and  suffering. 

I  do  not  intend  to  denigrate  those 
who  favor  this  amendment.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  this  is  a  classic  case 
of    why    we    ought    not    to    legislate 


things  like  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  no  hearings,  no  consider- 
ation, and  no  right  or  opportunity  for 
people  to  testify  In  opposition  to  It. 
But  I  will  say  this:  it  would  not  be  any 
time  at  all  until  we  would  be  extreme- 
ly sorry  we  adopted  an  amendment 
like  this. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  States  for  us  to  re- 
write their  tort  laws.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
States  to  force  them  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  a  fonun,  to  allow  these  people 
some  alternative  to  civil  litigation. 

It  Is  not  that  it  could  not  be  done.  It 
could  be.  We  have  done  it  m  the  child- 
hood vaccine  safety  program.  If  a 
child  suffers  an  111  effect  today  from 
an  immunization,  we  allow  them  two 
courses  of  action.  They  can  go  before  a 
commission  and  try  to  resolve  the 
amouint  of  damages  they  are  entitled 
to,  or  they  can  sue.  They  have  that 
option.  Here  I  guess  they  would  too. 
But  this  amendment  does  not  set  up  a 
forum.  It  does  not  set  up  a  commission 
to  hear  these  claims. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment is  fatally  defective.  We  have 
never  done  this  sort  of  preemption 
before.  We  ought  not  to  even  think  of 
starting  off  on  this  course  without  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  opportunities  for 
the  experts  of  this  country  to  testify 
as  to  what  the  likely  result  is  going  to 
be. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  in  expressing  my  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  amendment  involves  making 
fundamental  changes  in  tort  law.  In 
fact,  it  would  preempt  State  tort  law 
by  abolishing  the  doctrine  of  joint  and 
several  liability  for  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  It  would  require 
all  defense  and  plaintiff  attorneys  to 
inform  clients  of  alternatives  to  civil 
litigation,  and  finally  it  would  exempt 
volimteers  from  liability  for  negligent 
acts  under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  open  up  a  very  complex  issue 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  simple  issue 
of  tort  liability  of  volunteers  and  vol- 
unteer organizations  and  would  draw 
the  Federal  Government  into  an  area 
which  has  historically  been  within  the 
providence  of  the  State  Governments. 
Obviously  a  step  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  taken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  ought  to  be  considered 
and  debated  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee after  thorough  hearings.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  attempt  to  re- 
write State  laws  dealing  with  tort  li- 
ability. I  have  always  been  opposed  to 
this  and  I  see  no  Justification  for  fed- 
eralizing State  tort  law  any  more  than 
State  divorce  and  child  custody  law. 
Under  our  Federal  system,  the  States 
have  historically  had  jurisdiction  in 
this  area  and  we  ought  to  defer  to 


their  expertise  In  this  complex  and 
controversial  area. 

This  amendment  raises  extremely 
complex  Issues  particularly  when  we 
venture  into  the  area  of  Joint  and  sev- 
erail  liability.  Joint  and  several  liability 
is  a  well-established  doctrine  in  the 
law.  To  abolish  it  as  it  relates  to  cer- 
tain organizations  as  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do,  without  the  benefit  of 
having  the  Judiciary  Committee  even 
examine  this  issue  is  irresponsible. 
The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  BiDEN,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subconmilttee,  Mr.  Heflin,  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  issue  and  examine  it 
and  similar  legislation.  That  is  the  way 
we  should  proceed. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
seriously  jeopardize  passage  of  S.  1430 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  he  is,  of  course,  a 
fine  speaker  and  speaks  very  passion- 
ately on  an  issue  before  this  body.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  also  Indicated 
that  there  was  not  a  problem  with  vol- 
unteer organizations;  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  there  was  a  problem  here. 
And  he  Indicated  an  organization 
which  his  wife  had  been  involved 
seemed  not  to  express  a  concern  about 
this. 

I  am  going  to  read  this  at  the  end. 
There  are  a  number  of  organizations 
that  do  think  there  is  a  problem.  I  will 
read  that  at  the  end  before  we  vote. 
But  there  is  an  umbrella  organization 
called  the  National  Coalition  for  Vol- 
unteer Protection  which  Includes  800 
organizations  which  certainly  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  problem.  There 
have  been  hearings  on  that  subject 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
debate,  raising  some  of  the  issues  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  offering 
to  address  today.  But  there  certainly 
have  been  hearings  on  the  problems. 
Clearly,  Little  League  Baseball,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  B'nai  B'rith,  and  a 
host  of  others  believe  that  there  is  a 
problem  out  there. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  vol- 
unteer, I  think  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas or  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, whichever  one  made  the  point, 
made  a  valid  point,  and  In  order  to 
create  legislative  history,  let  me  read 
Into  the  Record  the  definition  of  vol- 
unteer that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky certainly  expects  to  be  applied 
to  this  legislation.  I  read  the  definition 
of  volunteer  from  S.  929,  the  Volun- 
teer Protection  Act  of  1987,  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress  introduced  by  Senator 
Melcher. 

The  term  "volunteer"  means  an  individual 
performing  services  for  a  nonprofit  organi- 


zation or  a  governmental  entity  who  does 
not  receive  compensation,  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  lieu  of  compensation,  for 
such  services  (other  than  reimbunement 
for  expenses  actually  incurred  or  honoraria 
not  to  exceed  $300  per  year  for  government 
service),  and  such  term  excludes  a  volunteer 
serving  as  director,  officer,  trustee,  or  direct 
service  volunteer. 

Mr.  President,  I  argue  that  this  is 
indeed  a  narrowly  crafted  amendment, 
not  a  broad  sweeping  amendment.  It 
applies  only  to  certain  selected  sec- 
tions of  501(c).  This  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  section  501(c)  sut>sections 
1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  14,  and  19. 

Those  groups,  Mr.  President,  include 
congressionally  chartered  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  Red 
Cross,  Little  League,  and  charitable, 
religious,  educational  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations, social  welfare  organiza- 
tions, business  leagues  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, social  and  recreational  clubs 
like  women's  clubs,  credit  unions  who 
rely  on  volunteers  in  rural  areas,  and 
veterans'  organizations. 

So  this  Is  not  a  broad  amendment.  It 
is  a  very  narrowly  crafted  amendment 
designed  to  deal  only  with  volunteers 
of  those  specific  organizations.  It  also 
does  not  insulate  volunteers  from 
their  reckless  acts.  And  it  does  not— I 
repeat,  does  not— apply  where  they 
are  professionally  licensed;  it  does  not 
apply  where  the  volunteer  who  is  per- 
forming an  activity  is  subject  to  State 
or  Federal  professional  license  or  certi- 
fication. For  example,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  others  who  offer  their  services  pro 
bono  will  be  held  at  the  same  standard 
of  negligence  they  are  now. 

I  understand  how  reasonable  people 
can  differ.  However,  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  that  this  is 
not  a  broad  amendment.  It  is  appropri- 
ate on  this  piece  of  legislation,  because 
this  legislation  brings  certain  kinds  of 
volvmteer  activity  within  the  purview 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  has 
actually  chartered,  or  made  possible 
the  existence  of,  the  organization. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  two 
other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  would  like  to  speak.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Wallop  and  Senator  Bond  as  cospon- 
ors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  if  there  are  others  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  who  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  were  trying  to 
accommodate  the  membership.  We 
also  want  to  move  along  with  the  legis- 
lation, as  well. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  Senator  Kasten,  I  am  told,  is  on 
his  way. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  therefore  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  clcrk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  my  understanding  that  there 
are  no  more  speakers  on  this  side  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, even  though  he  is  not  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  go  ahead  and 
wrap  this  up  So  I  think  I  will  make 
my  closing  statement  and  ask  for  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  does  three  things. 

First,  the  amendment  says  that  no 
nonprofit  organizations  can  be  held 
liable  for  the  wrongdoing  of  others.  If 
an  organization  person  is  only  margin- 
ally responsible  for  causing  an  injury, 
then  its  share  of  the  damages  ought  to 
be  proportional  to  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  causing  the  injury.  We 
abolish  joint  and  several  liability  for 
these  nonprofit  organizations. 

No.  2,  this  amendment  provides  a 
mechanism  for  all  parties  in  a  litiga- 
tion with  nonprofit  organizations  to 
look  at  alternatives  from  full-scale  liti- 
gation of  disputes  involving  civil  liabil- 
ity action,  in  other  words,  the  advoca- 
cy of  alternative  dispute  resolution. 

No.  3,  my  amendment  provides  limit- 
ed immunity  for  an  unpaid  volunteer, 
as  previously  defined  earlier  in  the 
record,  as  an  individual  from  liability 
exposure.  To  qualify  for  this  limited 
insulation  from  liability  the  voluntetr 
would  have  to  be,  first,  acting  in  good 
faith,  second,  be  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  or  her  voluntary  function 
and,  third,  not  be  engaging  in  wanton, 
willful,  or  reckless  activity. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  do  any  of  the  following  things: 
There  are  no  fault  base  standards  in 
this  amendment.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions on  punitive  damages.  There  are 
no  caps  on  attorneys'  fees,  punitive 
damages  for  pain  and  suffering;  and, 
no  Federal  preemption  of  State  tort 
law  except  in  the  very  modest  way 
that  I  have  suggested. 


Some  have  said  that  this  is  improper 
somehow  for  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
to  preempt  State  law  to  the  limited 
extent  that  my  amendment  would  do 
it.  Let  me  say  that  the  organizations 
which  are  covered  by  this  amendment 
have  their  very  lifeblood  as  a  result  of 
Federal  law.  My  amendment  covers  or- 
ganizations in  501(c)(1),  that  is  con- 
gressional chartered  organizations 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  and 
Little  League;  501(c)(3).  charitable,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  educational  organi- 
zations; also.  501(c)(4).  social  welfare 
organizations;  501(c)(6).  business 
leagues  and  trade  associations; 
501(c)(7),  social  and  recreational  clubs, 
women's  clubs;  501(c)(14),  credit 
unions;  501(0(19).  all  volunteers  and 
veterans  organizations. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  does 
Mr.  P*resident,  and  what  it  does  not  do 
and  who  it  applies  to. 

In  terms  of  the  politics  of  this,  it  is 
pretty  simple.  There  is  one  organiza- 
tion against  this  amendment,  and  that 
is  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  the 
names  of  the  organizations  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  lun- 
brella  organization  of  800  groups 
called  the  National  Coalition  for  Vol- 
unteer Protection  which  supports  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  following 
groups: 

Little  League  Baseball,  the  Air  Force 
Association,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
B'nai  B'rith.  American  Horse  Council, 
Second  Harvest.  National  Ski  Patrol, 
American  Society  of  Association  Ex- 
ecutives. General  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs,  Academy  of  Model 
Aeronautics,  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters  of  America,  National  Employee 
Services  &  Recreation  Association. 
Credit  Union  National  Association, 
American  College  of  Cardiologists, 
International  Legal  Fraternity  of  Phi 
Delta  Phi,  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Association,  American  Motor- 
cycle Association,  International  Exec- 
utive Service  Corps.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums,  Christian  World 
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Relief  Commission,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Marriage  &  Family  Therapy, 
American  Dental  Hygenists  Associa- 
tion, Railway  Progress  Institute,  Hale 
Foundation,  Human  Ecology  Action 
League,  Far  West  Ski  Association, 
Electronics  Industries  Association,  and 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  volunteer 
organizations  support  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  one  organization  in  op- 
position, the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association;  all  of  these  other  organi- 
zations support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  understanding  of  the  member- 
ship about  where  we  are  in  terms  of 
the  volunteer  liability  issue,  the  fact  is 
that  any  volunteer  that  is  operating  in 
good  faith  in  any  of  these  programs  is 
effectively  protected  against  any  suit 
by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  50  States. 

So  that  aspect,  as  nice  as  it  sounds  in 
terms  of  trying  to  encourage  volunta- 
rism, is  already  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
outline  of  the  relevant  State  provi- 
sions and  a  letter  from  Public  Citizen 
and  the  Consumers  Union  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
pritned  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
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,  Act  in  good  faith  and  withm  scope  Xmotor  Abde  (to  extent 
of  insurance;  Xintent  willtul.  wanton.  XBd  menter  haMty 
tc  organization  and  its  members 

Z  Good  faith  XwiUtui  wanlon  Xnehicle 
.  Uable   only   lo   amount   ol   compensatnn 

violation 

.  Not  kaUe  for   (kscrebonary  deasm   ygross   Xto  corporabon 
.  Not   responsMe   for    care   by   health   care   prmidei    Xgrois 

negligence  m  granting  privilege 

.  Xconflict   ol   interest,   criminal  MOlatnn.   Xreason   to   bekne 

conduct  unlawlul,  XwiWul  misconduct 
Xcnminal  vMabon.  Xreason  to  beteve  conduct  uMawtuI  Xveki- 

de  related  Xprolessoial  scrvics 
Xmtentnnal  tort  or  illegal  acts 


Xwdlul.   kmmg 
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CoNsimxits  Union, 
Wiuhington,  DC,  February  27,  1990. 
Dkak  Sknatob:  We  are  told  that  the 
Senate  may  consider  a  McConnell  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Community  Service 
Act,  S.  1430.  that  would  immunize  volun- 
teers and  non-profit  organizations  from  li- 
ability Judgments.  As  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, and  as  a  consumer  group,  we  must  urge 
you  to  oppose  this  misguided  amendment. 

Individuals,  or  organizations,  whose  negli- 
gence inflict  harm  on  others  should  be  held 
liable  for  their  conduct.  The  fact  that  such 
individuals  or  groups  may  be  inflicting  this 
harm  In  their  capacity  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization or  a  volunteer  should  not  control 
the  outcome  of  a  personal  injury  dispute. 
Courts  must  be  free  to  evaluate  the  relative 
reprehensablllty  of  the  conduct  at  issue, 
without  a  rigid  directive  from  the  Congress. 
For  the  past  decade,  product  manufactur- 
ers, the  general  aviation  industry,  and  the 
insurance  industry,  have  sought  federal  leg- 
islation that  would  make  it  harder  for  tort 
victims  to  recover  damages  in  court.  Propo- 
nents argue,  without  producing  any  objec- 
tive evidence  to  support  the  contention, 
that  legislation  would  stave  off  the  ravages 
of  skyrocketing  insurance  costs.  The  crisis 
in  insurance  availability  and  affordability 
during  the  mid-1980's  was  not  caused  by 
"riinaway"  juries.  Instead  the  insurance 
crisis  was  caused  by  run  amok  Insurance  ex- 
ecutives who  engaged  In  underwriting  based 
on  their  case  flows.  When  Interest  rates 
were  high.  Insurers  wrote  as  much  business 
as  possible  so  that  they  could  benefit  from 
investment  income;  when  rates  fell.  Insurers 
lost  on  Investments.  To  reduce  those  losses, 
the  insurance  industry  raised  rates  for  all  li- 
ability insurance  consumers  and  dropped 
certain  higher  risk  customers. 

It's  time  to  end  this  quest  to  punish  vic- 
tims for  the  excess  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try. We  urge  you  to  focus  your  attention  in 
this  last  session  of  the  101st  Congress  on  in- 
surance reform,  and  defeat  all  measures 
that  would  only  serve  to  deprive  victims  of 
recoveries. 

Sincerely. 

Pam  Gilbert, 
Legislative  Director. 
Public        Citizen 's 
Congress  Watch. 
Linda  A.  Lipsen. 
Legislative    Counsel 
Consumers  Union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Second.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  point  out  that  Inde- 
pendent Sector,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  umbrella  organizations  for  the 
voluntary  agencies,  has  commented  to 
us,  along  with  United  Way,  another 
one  of  the  very  Important  and  largest 
agencies  that  is  in  support  of  volunta- 
rism. United  Way  said  that  if  this  was 
a  freestanding  measure  they  would  be 
inclined  to  support  it,  but  not  in  this 
context  where  it  would  be  circumvent- 
ing the  whole  procedure  of  having  this 
matter  studied  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Red  Cross  has  indicated  a 
similar  position. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  every  major  consumer  group  is 
opposed  to  it.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  and  well- 
known  voluntary  agencies  do  not  find 
that  this  Is  a  particular  issue  of  undue 
concern  to  them. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  case  has 
been  made  about  the  proliferation  of 
different  suits  against  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  volunteers  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  time.  The  case 
just  has  not  been  made. 

We  have  asked  the  various  founda- 
tions and  organizations  for  material  to 
sustain  it,  and  they  have  not  indicated 
that  this  issue  is  a  problem  to  them. 
To  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  the 
actions  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
States  have  addressed  their  principal 
concerns. 

We  will  be  following  this  issue  close- 
ly in  committee,  as  both  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  stated.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  effectively 
preempt  all  50  States  that  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  one  way  or  the 
other  over  recent  years. 

We  ought  to  permit  this  legislation 
to  move  forward  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  concept  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee.  Both  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Courts  Subcommittee 
have  indicated  they  would  be  willing 
to  address  it  and,  if  it  has  merit,  to 
consider  it  as  a  freestanding  measure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  tn  opposition  to  Senator  Mc- 
CoNNELL's  amendment  which  would 
abolish  the  joint  and  several  liability 
doctrine  for  volunteer  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  The  amend- 
ment also  would  limit  the  liability  of 
volunteers  who  injure  someone  in  the 
course  of  their  duties  unless  there  is 
willful  and  wanton  misconduct  by  the 
volunteer.  Finally,  it  would  require  at- 
torneys in  any  civil  action  involving 
nonprofit  corporations  to  inform  cli- 
ents of  the  option  of  filtemative  dis- 
pute resolution. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
say  that  it  will  advance  the  cause  of 
voluntarism  In  America  by  protecting 
those  public-spirited  people  who  give 
of  their  time  and  themselves  to  pro- 
vide needed  services  in  communities. 
Let  me  be  very  clear  that  I  support 
voluntarism  to  the  hilt.  In  my  home 
State  of  Oregon,  volunteers  provide 
every  conceivable  kind  of  needed  serv- 
ice from  providing  hands-on  care  for 
hospitalized  infants  to  remodeling 
shelters  for  the  homeless.  If  Oregon  or 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  pay 
for  those  thousands  of  hours  of  labor, 
many  of  the  services  simply  could  not 
be  provided.  Truly,  community  volun- 
teers In  this  country  are  a  national 
treasure  and  Congress  should  indeed 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  recognize 
and  encourage  their  efforts. 

What  I  question  is  not  the  concern 
of  Senator  McConnell  and  my  other 
colleagues  for  the  health  of  the  volun- 
teer movement.  I  question  whether  It 
is  appropriate  to  reform  tort  law  in 
this  country  in  a  very  drastic  way  by 
means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act.  As 


my  colleague  Senator  Kxkkedy  has 
pointed  out,  no  evidence  was  intro- 
duced In  the  committee  hearings  on 
the  underlying  bill  by  any  nonprofit 
organization  that  fear  of  liability  has 
kept  citizens  from  volunteering  for 
community  service. 

Senator  McConnell  is  careful  not  to 
use  the  words  "tort  reform."  He  em- 
phasizes that  this  amendment  would 
not  limit  punitive  damages  or  attorney 
fees,  or  require  fault  as  an  element  of 
a  tort.  Well,  my  esteemed  colleagues, 
tort  reform  is  exactly  what  this  legis- 
lation is.  The  abolition  of  the  joint 
and  several  liability  doctrine  for  non- 
profit organizations  is  a  major  change, 
and  we  would  be  Imposing  this  change 
at  the  Federal  level  on  each  one  of  our 
States.  Joint  and  several  liability  is 
not  a  newfangled  notion.  It  developed 
from  the  conmion  law.  Simply  put.  it 
allows  a  plaintiff  who  proves  an  injury 
by  more  than  one  defendant  to  recov- 
er from  each  defendant  separately  or 
all  of  them  together,  at  his  option. 
Some  States  have  abolished  joint  and 
several  liability;  others  have  chosen  to 
keep  it.  I  personally  oppose  limiting 
the  number  of  theories  under  which 
an  injured  party  may  recover.  Howev- 
er. I  am  not  here  today  to  argue  the 
merits  of  joint  and  several  liability. 
My  point  is  that  in  the  area  of  torts. 
States  should  and  must  have  the 
option  of  determining  what  theories  of 
recovery  and  remedies  are  available  in 
their  jurisdictions.  What  is  workable 
and  acceptable  in  one  State  may  not 
be  in  another. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  standard 
this  amendment  would  set  for  recov- 
ery against  a  volunteer  who  injures 
someone  whUe  performing  his  or  her 
duties.  The  volunteer  would  have  to  be 
grossly  negligent  by  the  terms  of  this 
amendment.  That  means  the  plaintiff 
would  have  to  prove  that  the  volun- 
teer acted  intentionally  and  tn  reckless 
disregard  of  consequences.  Any  lawyer 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
standard  and  would  pretty  much  elimi- 
nate recovery  for  accidental  injuries 
caused  by  volunteers. 

Some  of  the  rhetoric  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  has  suggested  that  Ameri- 
cans have  become  very  litigious  and 
that  failure  to  enact  this  amendment 
wiU  place  well-meaning  volunteers  in 
danger  of  losing  everything  in  a  law- 
suit at  the  hands  of  a  greedy  benefici- 
ary of  the  volunteer's  services.  Al- 
though anecdotal  examples  have  been 
placed  on  the  record,  what  is  lacking  is 
any  hard  evidence  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  As  is  usual  with  tort 
reform  rhetoric,  today's  discussion  has 
been  long  on  worst  case  scenarios  and 
short  on  statistical  proof. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  alterna- 
tive dispute  resolution  section  of  Sena- 
tor McCoNNELL's  amendment.  It  re- 
quires that  attorneys  In  civil  actions 
Involving       nonprofit       corporations 


inform  clients  of  alternatives  to  civil 
litigation.  Now  I'm  not  against  alter- 
native dispute  resolution  and  I  think  it 
can  be  very  beneficial  in  appropriate 
cases,  but  you  have  to  have  a  system 
set  up  to  handle  it.  In  Oregon  we  have 
mandatory  mediation  in  domestic  rela- 
tions cases.  I  understand  It  is  working 
fairly  well.  However,  it  was  put  Into 
operation  after  years  of  planning  and 
coordination  between  the  court  system 
and  the  State  bar.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  pass,  Oregon  and  every  other 
State  would  suddenly  be  expected  to 
provide  a  fonmi  for  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  for  tort  cases.  We  in 
Congress  may  think  that  is  a  good 
idea,  but  again  we  would  be  imposing 
something  on  the  States  that  may  or 
may  not  make  sense  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment in  the  strongest  possible  terms, 
and  I  wUl  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
sort  of  closing  statement— and  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table— let  me  say 
that  this  amendment  takes  away  long 
established  common  law  rights.  Any 
student  of  the  law  who  has  studied  the 
development  of  the  common  law  real- 
izes that  it  came  from  England  to  the 
United  States  and  has  been  developed 
over  centuries. 

This  is  really  the  first  effort  to  bring 
about  Federal  preemption  and  take  it 
away  from  the  States  in  the  field  of  in- 
jured rights  and  tort  law.  Many  busi- 
ness people  do  not  support  this  move- 
ment. 

I  remember  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1979,  there  was  great  fear  on 
the  part  of  business  people  that  they 
were  going  to  establish  a  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  law.  If  you 
get  into  the  field  of  tort  liabUity  and 
into  the  field  of  injured  rights  by  Fed- 
eral preemption,  you  open  a  Pandora's 
box.  And  just  consider  the  various  con- 
sequences from  a  business  viewpoint. 

So  I  mention  that  to  those  people 
who  may  think  that  some  business  or- 
ganizations are  supporting  this  effort. 
I  made  the  argument  that  the 
breadth  of  this  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity section  was  so  sweeping  that  it  had 
many  consequences,  such  because  cer- 
tain organizations  may  not  be  found 
libel  for  damages  attributable  to  a  pro 
rata  share,  fault,  or  responsibility  of 
another  person,  and  this  implication 
touches  the  area  of  master-servant, 
and  principal-agent. 

The  only  reply  that  I  heard  was  that 
this  section  did  not  apply  because 
those  at  issue  are  volunteers  and 
therefore  a  master-servant  relation- 
ship did  not  exist. 

But  what  we  are  pointing  out  is  that 
section  1,  as  Senator  KxinrEOY  pointed 
out,  has  nothing  to  do  with  volunteers. 
It  is  applicable  to  501(c)  tax-exempt 
organizations.  So  no  one  has  given  a 
satisfactory  answer  pertaining  to  that 
question. 


There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
are  nonlawyers.  They  probably  at  this 
time  are  scratching  their  heads  and 
saying:  What  is  joint  and  several  liabil- 
ity? Or  what  is  wantonness;  what  is 
wanton  conduct?  What  is  gross  negli- 
gence? What  is  negligence?  All  of 
those  are  various  issues  that  they  may 
have  heard  one  time  or  another. 

So  I  say  to  those  nonlawyers,  if  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  and  you  do  not 
understand  it,  then  support  my  posi- 
tion that  this  amendment  demands  a 
hearing  and  let's  invite  some  experts 
to  look  at  the  amendment  to  deter- 
mine how  far-sweeping  it  is,  whether 
there  are  sleepers  in  it  that  are  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  particular  law- 
suit or  whether  there  are  other  as- 
pects of  this. 

So  to  the  nonlawyers.  hearings  are 
designed  for  your  protection.  Let  us 
exercise  that  protection. 

I.  therefore,  move  to  table  this 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hetlin]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mc- 
Connell]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Wilson] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  65, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 


Adams 

Pord 

Nunn 

Baucua 

Powler 

Pukwood 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

PeU 

Blden 

Gore 

Pryor 

Bingaman 

Oraham 

Reid 

Bnulley 

Harkln 

Riegle 

Breaux 

Benin 

Robb 

Bryan 

HolUnga 

Rockefeller 

Btimpen 

Inouye 

Roth 

BunMck 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Byrxl 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbaoes 

Cochran 

Kerrey 

Saswr 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Shelby 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Simon 

Craniton 

Lautenberc 

Simpson 

Daachle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeCondni 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Ueberman 

Thunnond 

Dodd 

Metaenbaum 

Warner 

Durenberger 

MIkulaU 

WIrtb 

Exon 

MltcheU 
NAYS-32 

Annatrong 

Boanhwlti 

O'Amato 

Bond 

Bums 

Danforth 

Boren 

CoaU 

Dole 

Damenld 

W*lynf 

MeCline 

Oara 

Humphrey 

MoOonneU 

Oorton 

ITsf  baiiiii 

Huikovikl 

Oramm 

Kasten 

rnekka 

OrasBley 

Lou 

PresBler 

Hatrh 

Lugar 

SynuDs 

Hatfield 

Mack 

Wallop 

Heinz 

McCain 

NCI'  VOTINO-3 

Matsunaga 

Moynlhan 

WUsoo 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1269  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  other  amendments,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  get  them  to  me. 
I  understand  now  we  are  down  to 
probably  three  or  four  additional 
amendments.  We  have  tried  to  work 
them  out.  We  have  made  good 
progress.  We  have  a  considerable 
Senate  Calendar  and  the  leader  wants 
us  to  move  forward  expeditiously,  so 
we  are  going  to  try  to  follow  his  re- 
quest. We  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  might  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1370 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  use  of  the  so-called 
"peace  dividend") 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallop 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ghamm],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Hzlms.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Abmstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitx.  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain.  BCr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallop,  propoaes  an 
amendment  numbered  1270. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  iosert 
the  following-, 

SEC.     .  POLICY  BEGABOING  "PEACE  DIYIDEND". 

(a)  PnTDntGs.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  In  recent  months  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Unloa' 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  may  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  projections; 

(3)  the  changes  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  wllllngneas  and  deter- 
mination to  pay  the  price  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  throughout  the  world; 

(4)  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
total  Inability  of  aodalist  economies  to  com- 
pete with  free-market  econ(Hnle8: 

(5)  the  family  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  ability  of  Western  democracies  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  opportunity;  and 
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(6)  the  recent  democratic  reforms  In  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  again 
demonatrated  the  need  to  redirect  resources 
from  government  to  the  family  to  meet  ef- 
fectively Individual  needs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  nutrition. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  any  savings  resulting  from  lower  de- 
fense expenditures  below  the  level  required 
for  balanced  fiscal  restraint  to  meet  the 
Ormmm-Rudman-HoUlngs  deficit  targets 
and  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  should  be 
returned  to  America's  taxpayers: 

(2)  only  by  returning  defense  savings  to 
American  families  to  Invest  in  their  futures 
and.  thus.  America's  future  can  the  United 
States  assure  that  the  "peace  dividend"  will 
be  wisely  Invested:  and 

(3)  savings  from  the  so-called  "peace  divi- 
dend" should  be  returned  to  the  American 
taxpayer  In  the  form  of  measures  such  as  a 
refundable  child  care  tax  deduction,  repeal 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  expansion 
of  a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
further  lowering  of  marginal  tax  rates,  and 
other  savings  and  investment  incentives. 

AMXirDMZMT  HO.  1371  TO  AMKHVHXIIT  MO.   1370 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  the  uses  of  the  peace  dividend) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Sasser.  myself,  and 
others.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxmnDT],  for  Mr.  Sasser  (for  himself,  and 
BCr.  Kohl),  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1271  to  amendment  1270: 

Strike  aU  after  the  word  "SEC.  17."  In  the 
pending  amendment  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

POUCY  REGAKOING  "PEACE  DIVIDEND'. 

(a)  FiHDiiiGS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  in  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Skrsx  op  thk  SEiiA"rK.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  military  expenditures  shall  be 
used  for— 

(1)  balancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses, 
In  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
"embe^ement"  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  including  in- 
vesting in  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
anti-crime  efforts,  education,  health  care. 
the  environment,  rebuilding  the  infrastruc- 
ture, aaslstting  emerging  democracies,  and 
other  critical  needs; 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  working  men  and 
women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  all  looked  at  what  is  happening 
in  Eastern  Ehirope  and  as  we  have  as- 
sessed its  impact  on  us,  naturaUy  our 
primary  attention  has  been  on  the  fact 
that  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and 


the  Soviet  Union  represent  dramatic 
changes  that  will  make  for  a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world,  and  the 
impact  of  that  obviously  Is  going  to  be 
felt  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In 
the  world.  However,  other  than  In 
caucus  meetings  of  the  two  parties 
that  control  the  House  and  Senate, 
there  has  not  been  any  real  discussion 
about  the  impact  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  empire  on  defense  spending  and 
In  turn  on  the  budget  of  the  American 
Government  and  on  the  relative  prior- 
ity usage  of  resources  in  the  American 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  point  there 
has  been  only  one  real  proposal  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  peace  dividend, 
and  that  proposal  has  been  to  spend  It. 
The  White  House  has  taken  the  view 
that  there  is  not  a  peace  dividend:  that 
it  is  too  early  to  talk  about  a  peace  div- 
idend; that  we  do  not  want  to  declare  a 
dividend  before  the  money  Is  in  the 
bank.  They  clearly  have  concern  that 
If  a  fever  pitched  debate  should  occur 
over  the  so-called  peace  dividend, 
there  will  be  a  natural  incentive  to  cut 
defense  beyond  the  bounds  that  would 
be  dictated  by  reason  and  by  the  re- 
maining threat,  and  that  this  would 
undercut  our  ability  to  negotiate  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  reductions 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  White  House  that  it  is  too 
early  to  declare  a  peace  dividend  based 
on  Soviet  words;  that  to  this  point 
while  we  are  very  encouraged  and  I  be- 
lieve will  be  successful  in  our  negotia- 
tions, these  words  are  not  matched  by 
Soviet  deeds. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
to  debate  in  earnest  as  to  what  is 
going  to  be  done  with  the  resources 
that  will  be  freed  as  a  result  of  the 
dramatic  changes  that  are  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  too  dramatic  to  say  that  the  No.  1 
issue  in  the  1990's,  if  things  continue 
to  move  In  the  current  direction  in 
Eastern  Eiu-ope  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  be  what  to  do  with  the  peace  divi- 
dend. 

As  we  have  seen  from  a  substitute 
that  has  been  offered  here  today,  this 
is  not  a  normal  debate  concerning  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  I  of- 
fered this  one  today  be<»use  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  for  the  American 
people  to  hear  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native in  using  the  peace  dividend 
other  than  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  it. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  talldng 
about  opportunities  that  have  existed 
in  the  past  which  have  been  taken  and 
have  been  used  productively  and  those 
which  have  not.  I  will  start  by  talking 
about  the  post-World  War  I,  post- 
World  War  II  period.  The  periods 
after  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
basically  were  periods  whereby  we  re- 
ordered   priorities,    we    reduced    the 


scope  of  Federal  expenditures,  and  In 
the  process  we  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  the  American  taxpay- 
er the  resources  we  had  taken  to  fight 
the  war.  For  example,  in  1917,  1  per- 
cent of  GNP  was  going  into  defense. 
That  rose  to  a  peak  of  16.1  percent  in 
1919,  but  by  1926  it  was  back  down  to 
0.6  percent.  The  Federal  Government 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  was  3.1  per- 
cent in  1917;  it  rose  to  a  peak  of  22 
percent  in  1919,  but  by  1926  it  was 
down  to  2.9  percent. 

During  the  war,  we  called  on  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  the  cost  of  defending 
freedom  and  supporting  democracy 
around  the  world,  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  They  responded, 
and  when  the  war  was  over,  we  gave 
them  back  their  resources.  They  in- 
vested their  resources,  Mr.  President, 
in  their  own  futures,  and  in  doing  so 
they  invested  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  exactly  the  same  pat- 
tern occurred  in  World  War  II.  De- 
fense as  a  percentage  of  GNP  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  5.7  percent; 
it  rose  to  a  peak  of  39.1  percent,  but  by 
1950  it  had  fallen  back  to  5  percent. 
Government  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
started  out  at  10  percent;  it  rose  to  a 
peak  of  45.2  percent,  but  by  1948  it 
was  back  down  to  12  percent  of  GNP, 
and  exactly  in  the  same  pattern  the 
American  worker  and  the  American 
family  were  called  upon  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world,  of  winning  World  War  II. 

But  when  the  war  was  over,  the  re- 
sources went  back  to  the  working  fam- 
ilies of  America.  Mr.  President,  the 
pattern  in  the  Korean  conflict  was 
similar  because  the  end  of  the  struggle 
on  the  Chosen  Peninsula  with  an  im- 
stable  trtist  not  only  did  end  the  cold 
war,  but  It  really  started  the  cold  war. 
The  level  of  defense  never  went  back 
to  the  level  It  existed  prior  to  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  size  of  govern- 
ment rose  at  the  peak  of  the  war 
effort,  fell  back,  but  ended  up  falling 
back  based  on  the  lack  of  decline  in 
the  size  of  defense  spending. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  go  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  we  see  a  pattern 
that  Is  dramatically  different.  I  would 
like  to  focus  most  of  my  attention 
today  In  setting  up  this  debate  on  our 
experience  post- Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  few 
here  today  in  talking  about  the  poten- 
tial size  of  the  peace  dividend  who 
would  argue  that  the  dramatic 
changes  we  see  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  likely  to  have  a 
smaller  Impact  on  defense  spending 
than  the  changes  that  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  Is  within  that  context,  talking 
about  the  size  of  the  so-called  peace 
dividend  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  fact  that  the  peace  dividend 
was  squandered  by  government  is  the 


focal  point  of  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  that  I  have  offered  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Vietnam 
war  started,  we  followed  exactly  the 
same  pattern  that  we  had  followed  in 
our  previous  conflicts  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Defense  spending  rose.  Govern- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  GNP  rose,  and 
taxes  rose  as  we  provided  the  re- 
sources for  the  war  effort.  But  where 
the  unique  break  with  past  American 
experience  ended  was  when  the  war 
was  over. 

I  have  put  together  a  table  here  be- 
cause pictures  are  sometimes  more 
powerful  than  words,  and  I  want  to  go 
through  this  picture  to  give  people  an 
Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  peace 
dividend  post- Vietnam,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  squandering  of  the  birth- 
right of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America  that  made  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  the  lost  decade  of  the  20th 
century  for  working  Americans. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  if  you  begin  in  1970,  and  you  go 
to  1977,  you  find  that  real  defense 
spending  fell  from  1970  to  1977  on  a 
cumulative  basis— that  is,  if  you  add 
up  the  reduction  in  real  defense  spend- 
ing and  you  adjust  It  for  inflation- 
real  defense  spending  by  1977  cumula- 
tively from  1970  was  $380  billion  less 
than  it  would  have  been  had  we  con- 
tinued to  spend  at  the  real  1970  level. 

If  one  wanted  to  try  to  measure 
what  the  post- Vietnam  war  peace  divi- 
dend was  and  you  looked  at  what  we 
were  spending  in  1970,  and  then  what 
we  spent  each  year  through  1977,  in 
essence,  over  that  7-year  period  the 
peace  dividend  was  $380  billion.  That 
Is  in  real  1982  dollars.  By  1977,  we 
were  spending  $71  billion  less  on  de- 
fense In  real  1982  dollars  than  we 
spent  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  think  that 
a  dramatic  decline  in  real  defense 
spending  would  free  up  resources,  that 
those  resources  would  lower  the  defi- 
cit, and  that  those  resources  might 
have  gone  back  to  the  long-suffering 
American  taxpayer.  That  was  the  pat- 
tern at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  It  was 
the  pattern  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  and  It  was  the  pattern  at  the  end  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  But  if  you  assume 
that  happened,  you  were  absolutely 
wrong  because  what  happened  was  as 
defense  spending  fell  off,  nondefense 
spending  skjrrocketed.  Total  spending 
rose,  and  the  Federal  deficit  went  up 
like  a  rocket,  as  did  tax  collections. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  be- 
tween 1970  and  1977  is  a  peace  divi- 
dend of  $380  billion  was  spent  dollar 
for  dollar  on  new  domestic  spending 
programs.  The  deficit  went  up,  not 
down.  In  fact,  the  deficit  during  this 
period  rose  very  substantially,  and  also 
during  this  period  Federal  taxes  rose. 

So  not  only  did  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spend  the  entire  $380  billion  of 
peace  dividend,  they  spent  more;  the 
deficit  went  up,  and  taxes  went  up. 


Mr.  President,  my  point  here  is  two- 
fold: No.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  we  did  something  that  we  had 
not  done  before  in  the  20th  century  in 
America.  That  Is,  when  a  conflict 
ended,  instead  of  giving  the  money 
back  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America,  Instead  of  giving  the 
money  back  to  the  working  families, 
Government  kept  the  money  and  they 
spent  every  single  dollar  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  the 
index  of  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  America?  I  think  it  is  interesting, 
and  I  do  not  think  It  Is  an  accident.  It 
Is  not  the  major  point  of  my  amend- 
ment. But  it  is  relevent  that  in  Janu- 
ary of  1981  the  average  American 
worker  after  taxes,  after  Inflation,  was 
worse  off  than  that  worker  was  in 
1970.  The  decade  of  the  1970's  was  a 
decade  of  lagging  growth,  falling  pro- 
ductivity, declining  position  of  Amer- 
ica's world  leadership  In  which  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
did  not  benefit  from  that  economic 
growth  which  did  occur  because  every 
penny  of  the  economic  growth  that  <x:- 
curred  was  absorbed  by  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  in 
America  in  the  1970's  is  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  Eastern  Europe:  that  Is,  gov- 
ernment does  not  work,  government 
does  not  solve  problems,  and  when  you 
take  resources  away  from  working 
people  and  give  It  to  the  government, 
you  make  people  poorer. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  Is  to 
recognize  that  beginning  this  year 
there  is  going  to  be  a  fundamental 
debate.  Make  no  doubt  about  it.  There 
are  two  distinct  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  peace  divi- 
dend. One  view  Is  that  It  should  be 
spent  on  Government.  And  the  halls 
of  this  great  body  are  fuU  of  those 
planning  new  programs  and  new  ex- 
penditures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alter- 
native. And  the  alternative  is  to  take 
the  amoimt  of  the  peace  dividend  that 
is  necessary  as  part  of  a  balanced  re- 
sponse to  our  requirement  for  fiscal 
responsibility  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  with  part  of  the  sav- 
ings coming  from  defense  growth  limi- 
tations and  part  coming  from  the  limi- 
tations on  the  growth  of  nondefense, 
but  beyond  that  level  of  defense  re- 
straint to  return  the  peace  dividend  to 
the  long-suffering  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  year  the  peace  dividend  will  be 
large.  My  guess  Is  It  Is  going  to  be 
larger  than  that  proposed  by  the 
President.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
year  with  the  tight  Gramm-Rudman 
constraint  we  face  on  the  deficit  that 
this  is  the  time  to  be  declaring  a  peace 
dividend.  Also  let  me  say  if  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  are  about  to  lie  down  to- 
gether, I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
the  lion.  The  world  wUl  be  a  lot  safer 
if  that  is  the  case. 


But  I  want  to  put  this  body  on 
notice.  And  the  notice  is  that  begin> 
ning  next  year  there  are  going  to  be 
alternatives  to  spending  money  and 
those  alternatives  are  going  to  start 
with  the  alternative  of  lowering  taxes 
on  working  Americana,  alternatives 
such  as  the  alternative  to  have  a  child 
care  tax  credit  so  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  Federal  child  care  program. 

Mr.  F*resident,  if  Federal  child  care 
really  worked,  we  would  not  have 
knocked  down  the  Berlin  Wall  to  get 
into  Eastern  E^urope.  They  would  not 
have  knocked  It  down  to  get  into  the 
west. 

I  propose  that  next  year  we  begin  to 
debate  about  eliminating  the  Social 
Secvuity  earnings  test  so  that  our 
senior  citizens  can  earn  their  Social 
Security  and  continue  to  work.  Next 
year,  we  need  to  begin  the  debate 
about  Increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tions on  the  income  tax.  We  need  to 
expand  R&D  the  tax  credit. 

We  need  to  have  a  long-term  reduc- 
tion In  capital  gains  tax  rates,  hopeful- 
ly adopted  this  year,  but  fuUy  in  effect 
next  year.  Finally,  we  need  to  look  at 
lowering  marginal  tax  rates  and  other 
savings  and  investment  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is  important 
that  we  note  that  the  fundamental 
Issue  here  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  peace  dividend  beyond  the 
level  required  to  balance  the  budget? 
Nobody  here  Is  proposing  that  we 
forget  about  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. Obviously,  I  am  not  proposing 
that  we  forget  it.  But  the  next  point  I 
wish  to  make  before  we  launch  into 
this  debate  over  the  two  resolutions 
before  us  is  where  we  are  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  full  impact  of  the  peace  dividend 
will  probably  be  felt  in  fiscal  year  1994 
or  1995.  By  that  point,  under  existing 
law,  we  would  have  been  required  to 
balance  the  unified  balance  deficit, 
and  hopefully  we  would  have  moved 
on  to  take  Social  Security  off  budget, 
set  up  a  freestanding  trust  fund,  and 
balance  the  budget  without  coumting 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund,  so  that 
we  could  have  a  legitimate  trust  fund, 
not  Just  to  pay  benefits  to  our  parents, 
but  to  our  children,  too. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
next  chart,  because  this  next  chart 
shows  us  basically  where  we  are  today 
in  terms  of  receipts  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government,  in  terms  of  ex- 
penditures to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  basically,  if  we  take  the  av- 
erage of  CBO  and  OMB  data  on  eco- 
nomic growth,  what  this  first  chart 
shows  is  that  this  year  we  can  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  if  we  can 
limit  the  total  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing to  about  3  percent  above  the  level 
we  spent  last  year. 

I  am  sure  at  some  point  somebody  is 
going  to  Jump  up  and  talk  about  cuts 
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in  spending  to  meet  deficit  reduction 
tarvets.  In  case  they  do,  you  need  to 
remember  that  government  uses  a  dif- 
ferent langua^  other  than  official 
inwglUh.  Official  English  says  "cut" 
means  spend  less  than  you  used  to 
spend,  but  here  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  "cut"  means  spend  less  than 
you  would  have  spent.  So  if  you  would 
have  spent  8  percent  more  and  you  are 
going  to  spend  3  percent  more,  only  in 
government  is  that  called  a  5-percent 
cut. 

My  point  is.  if  you  start  here  in 
fiscal  year  1991  and  you  go  forward, 
you  basically  find  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  we 
have  to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  to  between  2  and  5  percent  a 
year,  if  the  economy  remains  relative- 
ly healthy,  between  the  CBO  and 
OBCB  projections.  Now,  begiiuiing  in 
1994.  if  we  make  the  decision  to  take 
Social  Security  off  budget— which  I 
support— in  fiscal  year  1993,  when  we 
can  begin  to  nm  a  surplus,  if  we  do 
that,  we  still  can  have  spending  grow- 
ing almost  by  5  percent  in  1994  and 
still  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
without  counting  Social  Security. 

So  the  debate,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
debate  about  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  defense  savings  beyond  the 
level  of  balanced  fiscal  restraint  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  and  balance  the 
budget,  first,  in  a  unified  budget  and. 
second,  without  counting  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  going  to  be 
those  who  will  say  what  we  need  to  do 
is  simply  apply  the  peace  dividend  to 
deficit  reduction.  Well,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  that,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
change  the  Granun-Rudman  targets 
and  make  those  targets  more  demand- 
ing: because  if  we  do  not  do  that,  let  us 
say.  for  example,  that  in  1993,  that  we 
were  spending  $50  to  $60  billion  less 
on  defense  than  we  would  have  been 
spending  had  things  not  changed  in 
Elastem  Europe,  to  simply  apply  that 
to  the  deficit  would  mean  allowing 
Dondefense  discretionary  to  grow  by 
over  10  percent. 

lii.  President,  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
balanced  fiscal  restraint  that  I  think 
we  are  looking  for.  Also.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  exactly  what  produced  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  when,  in  fact,  the 
$380  billion  that  were  saved  over  a  7- 
year  period  from  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  absorbed  in  government 
spending,  and  then  the  deficit  went  up 
and  then  taxes  went  up. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  here 
la  this:  We  are  going  to  make  a  deci- 
sion over  the  next  4  years  that  is  going 
to  fundamentally  effect  the  future  of 
America.  If  we  take  this  peace  divi- 
dend in  the  range  of  $50  to  $70  billion 
by  the  mld-1990's.  and  we  let  govern- 
ment spend  it,  we  are  going  to  be  the 


only  nation  on  Earth  that  is  moving 
toward  more  government  and  not  less. 

When  we  hear  a  proposal  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  we 
take  defense  savings  and  spend  those 
savings  on  government,  we  are  putting 
ourselves  in  a  very  select  group,  be- 
cause we  are  the  only  people  on 
Earth— not  in  Elastem  Europe,  not  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself,  is  there  any 
organized,  respected  body  of  thought 
that  believes  that  the  answer  is  more 
government.  Only  in  the  United  States 
of  America  are  we  hearing  an  argu- 
ment that  the  fruits  of  the  success  of 
freedom,  in  reducing  the  necessity 
that  we  outlay  from  the  Treasury  to 
keep  Ivan  back  from  the  gate  and  to 
keep  the  world  free,  should  go  not  to 
the  people  who  won  the  cold  war,  the 
long-suffering  American  taxpayer,  but 
that  that  money  should  go  to  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  make  that  decision,  if  the 
result  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  under 
the  best  case  scenario  resulted  in  Gov- 
ernment getting  bigger  and  more  pow- 
erful In  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  would  be  the  ultimate  paradox,  be- 
cause when  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
moving  to  affirm  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual,  we  would  be  moving  to 
enthrone  government  with  more 
power  and  more  resources.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  be  a  great  tragedy 
indeed. 

So  I  wanted  to  begin  the  debate 
today,  not  to  end  the  debate  today.  It 
may  be— and  I  have  not  read  the  alter- 
native which  has  been  offered— that 
that  alternative  is  acceptable,  that  it  is 
a  clever  ploy  that  will  get  a  partisan 
division.  But  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  as  long  as  I  am  in  this 
body,  we  are  going  to  vote  every  single 
day  starting  next  year  when  the  alter- 
native is  to  increase  spending  on  gov- 
ernment and  foUow  the  dead-end  path 
that  every  organized  body  of  thought 
on  Eiarth  has  rejected,  except  the  body 
of  thought  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  sees  government  as  the 
answer  to  every  problem  and  the  solu- 
tion to  every  ill. 

People  are  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  whether  we  want  these 
programs  or  whether  we  want  to  raise 
the  standard  deduction,  whether  we 
want  these  programs,  or  whether  we 
want  to  eliminate  the  earnings  test 
under  Social  Security,  whether  we 
want  these  programs,  or  whether  we 
want  to  activate  the  enterprise  zone 
bills. 

What  a  great  paradox  it  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  trying  to  use 
free  enterprise  to  build  Eastern 
Europe;  yet.  we  will  not  take  the  fruits 
of  our  success  and  use  it  through  the 
enterprise  zone  bill  to  rebuild  the 
Inner  cities  of  our  own  Nation.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  about  today. 

Today  is  not  the  end  of  the  debate, 
but  the  beginning.  I  rejoice  in  it,  that 


it  is  coming,  and  it  is  going  to  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  future  of 
America,  and  I  think  people  under- 
stand that.  That  is  why  I  am  happy 
that,  finally,  we  are  begliming  the 
debate. 

I  jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aiisle  start  to  talk 
about  a  peace  dividend  and  address 
the  question  of  creating  a  peace  divi- 
dend out  of  savings  that  will  come 
from  cutting  back  on  defense  spend- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  universal  agree- 
ment now  all  the  way  around  that  de- 
fense spending  is  indeed  heading 
down. 

But  there  is  going  to  be,  I  think,  less 
agreement  on  the  size  of  that  peace 
dividend.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  whole  question 
of  a  peace  dividend  and  the  confusion 
began  early  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Cheney,  said  that  they  were  con- 
sidering $180  billion  in  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Upon  closer  examination,  we  find 
that  that  $180  billion  cut  in  defense 
spending  actually  comes  over  5  years, 
and  when  we  peel  that  all  the  way 
back  we  find  that  this  $180  billion  cut 
over  5  years  is  a  cut  from  a  sharply  in- 
creasing defense  budget  proposal.  And 
when  we  examine  it  closer,  we  find 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day.  at  the  end 
of  the  5-year  period,  under  the  propos- 
al advanced  by  Secretary  Cheney  and 
the  administration,  we  are  actuaUy 
spending  $20  billion  more  for  defense 
than  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  this 
so-called  cut  in  defense  spending. 

Now,  I  hope  that  as  this  debate  pro- 
gresses we  can  get  assistance  from  aU 
of  our  colleagues,  including  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas,  assistance 
to  carve  out  a  peace  dividend. 

But  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that 
before  we  start  indicating  what  is  to  be 
done  with  this  peace  dividend,  before 
we  start  creating  the  desire  for  a  tax 
cut,  or  creating  the  desire  for  any- 
thing else,  we  first  address  the  issue:  Is 
there  going  to  be  a  peace  dividend,  and 
if  so.  how  large  will  it  be? 

I  weU  remember  back  in  1981  when 
we  got  into  the  debate  on  the  tax  cut 
at  that  particular  time.  My  distln- 
gxiished  friend  from  Texas  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  that  debate,  and  the 
problem  with  that  tax  cut.  among 
others,  was  that  we  put  the  checks  in 
the  mail  to  the  taxpayers  before  we 
found  the  money  for  aU  those  magic 
asterisks  that  were  swimming  around 
in  the  so-called  Gramm-Latta  budget. 

I  was  hoping  that  this  time  we  would 
actually  find  the  money  before  we 
pass  it  out. 


An  interesting  document,  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  of  Ronald  Reagan,  indi- 
cates that  as  of  January  19,  1989,  the 
tax  cut  of  1981,  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Latta  tax  cut.  the  Elconomlc  Recovery 
Act  of  1981,  as  it  is  so  euphemistically 
labeled,  deprived  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  Treasury  of  $1,441  tril- 
lion as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1989. 

That.  Mr.  President,  represents  the 
cumulative  deficit  of  our  Government 
in  that  period  of  time. 

So  before  we  go  breaking  the  Treas- 
ury again,  I  want  to  determine  the 
actual  size  of  this  peace  dividend  and  I 
want  to  have  it  in  hand. 

The  national  defense  budget  outlays 
in  1990  amounted  to  $296.3  billion. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  eloquent  speech- 
es made  about  how  we  ought  to  use 
plain  finglish  in  describing  these 
outlay  numbers.  Let  us  not  use  this 
Washington  jargon  of  factoring  in  in- 
flation into  the  so-called  baseline. 

WeU,  if  we  use  that  actual  plain  Elng- 
llsh  approach,  we  find  that  the  admin- 
istration this  year  is  increasing  de- 
fense spending  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $8  billion 
above  the  defense  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

So  in  plain  English,  the  question  be- 
comes where  is  the  peace  dividend? 

On  the  issue  of  tax  cuts,  we  are  all 
for  cutting  taxes.  I  am  certainly  for 
cutting  them.  But  given  the  recent 
past,  we  have  to  ask  tax  cuts  for 
whom?  Just  recently,  the  President 
and  his  budget  director  dismissed  out 
of  hand  a  tax  cut  for  working  Ameri- 
can men  and  working  American 
women. 

When  they  heard  of  a  tax  cut  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  which  would  have  reduced  the 
oppressive  burden  of  the  payroll  taxes 
that  marched  steadily  upward  during 
the  decade  of  the  1980's,  the  adminis- 
tration immediately  turned  thumbs 
down. 

This  President  and  this  administra- 
tion seems  to  think  that  a  tax  cut  for 
middle-income  Americans  would  be 
just  plain  disastrous  for  the  American 
economy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  argues  that  a  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  wouild  simply  do  won- 
ders for  the  economy. 

I  am  left  in  a  quandary.  Whose  econ- 
omy are  we  really  concerned  about 
here? 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  estimates 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Bush  capital 
gains  tax  cut  will  be  showered  on 
people  who  earn  more  than  $200,000  a 
year.  These  are  the  same  people  who 
saw  their  incomes  grow  by  45  percent 
during  the  1980's. 

These  individuals,  Mr.  President, 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  this  so-caUed 
Economic    Recovery    Act    that    was 


passed  in  1981  that  robbed  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  $1.4  trillion,  the  same 
funds  that  future  generations  are 
either  going  to  have  to  pay  back  or 
compromise  their  standard  of  living  as 
a  result  of  the  squandering  that  took 
place  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

Oh.  sure,  there  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  rhetoric:  Were  it  not  for  that  tax 
cut,  we  would  not  have  enjoyed  all  of 
this  so-caUed  unparalleled  prosperity 
that  we  enjoyed  over  the  past  decade. 
Who  enjoyed  that  prosperity?  The 
prosperity  was  enjoyed  by  a  very  small 
minority  at  the  top.  If  you  look  under- 
neath and  see  the  real  figures,  you  see 
that  the  real  income  of  the  average 
American  worldng  person  has  not  in- 
creased over  the  past  13  years  one 
whit. 

If  we  have  enjoyed  better  economic 
times,  and  I  debate  that  point,  it  is  not 
a  result  of  this  so-caUed  tax  cut  for 
the  wealthy.  It  comes  about  as  the 
result  of  the  breakup  of  OPEC,  among 
other  things.  It  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  many  other  factors  in  the 
economy. 

When  we  talk  about  middle-income 
and  poor  Americans,  it  seems  that  we 
cannot  consider  taxing  them  less. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
burdened  with  higher  tax  rates  whUe 
faced  with  stagnant  or  falling  real  in- 
comes in  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

I  am  wondering  why  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy  are  just  so  wonderful  and  why 
cutting  taxes  for  working  men  and 
working  women  are  not. 

I  hope  that  aU  of  my  colleagues  and 
perhaps  even  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
my  distinguished  friend,  might  speak 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  get  him  on  board  tax  reductions 
for  worldng  Americans.  Perhaps  he 
might  even  look  favorably  on  the 
MoYNiHAN  proposal,  or  have  an  off- 
shoot of  it. 

Senator  Moykihan,  our  dlstin- 
grulshed  colleague  from  New  York,  has 
helped  point  out  that  the  regressive 
shift  in  the  Tax  Code  during  the 
1980's  was  not  kind  to  working  Ameri- 
cans. Senator  Motnihan  has  high- 
lighted the  embezzlement  that  has 
gone  on  and  is  going  on  today  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund,  embezzle- 
ment that  we  seek  to  mask  by  another 
device  called  Granun-Rudman.  As  long 
as  the  operating  portion  of  this  budget 
remains  in  deficit,  this  administration 
wiU  be  stealing  from  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  fund,  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  as  we  stand  here  talking  about  a 
tax  cut. 

No  matter  what  arcane  accounting 
procedures  are  introduced,  until  the 
day  comes  when  operating  revenues 
exceed  operating  expenditures,  this 
embeszlement  wiU  continue.  And  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  tells  us 
that  the  day  is  a  long  way  off  before 
operating  receipts  and  revenues 
exceed  operating  expenditures. 


Any  proposal  to  cut  taxes  at  this 
point  would  only  push  that  day  far- 
ther into  the  future. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
at  the  grassroots  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  charged  with 
a  regressive  pajrroU  tax.  that  these 
fimds  are  allegedly  being  set  aside  for 
their  old  age  and  a  rainy  day,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  these  funds  are  being  used  im- 
properly to  finance  the  operating  defi- 
cit of  this  Government.  I  think  this  is 
a  poor  time  to  be  discussing  the  whole 
question  of  tax  cuts. 

If  there  is  a  peace  dividend,  a  lot  of 
other  people  believe  that  the  peace 
dividend  might  be  used  to  offset  this 
embezzlement  of  the  Social  Security 
fund.  The  administration's  answer  to 
that  has  been  to  propose  more  tax 
cuts  for  wealthy  and  more  Rube  Gold- 
berg accounting  schemes,  all  to  pre- 
vent the  embezzlement  from  the  trust 
fund  from  being  brought  to  an  end. 

But  I  do  not  think  these  gimmicks 
wash  any  more.  I  think  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  very  near.  No  accounting 
games  or  gimmicks  can  hide  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  this  operating  budget  is 
in  deficit,  those  Social  Security  tnist 
fimds  are  going  to  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  rest  of  the  operation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I.  too,  am  looking  forward  to  an 
interesting  debate  later  this  year.  I 
look  forward  to  speaking  at  length 
about  the  ongoing  embezzlement  of 
Social  Security  that  we  have  contin- 
ued to  perpetrate  here. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  speak  of  the  increase  in 
Government  spending  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  But  what  he  did 
not  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
two-thirds  of  this  increase  is  account- 
ed for  by  spending  in  Social  Security 
and  by  spending  in  medicare.  And 
most  of  this  spending,  in  fact,  almost 
all  of  it,  is  financed  by  taxes  brought 
in  by  the  regressive  payroll  tax. 

So  my  view  comes  down  to  this:  Yes, 
we  need  to  carve  out  a  peace  dividend. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  quit  squander- 
ing the  Nation's  resources  on  overly 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  for 
which  I  can  foresee  no  need  in  the  im- 
mediate future  or  even  in  the  far 
future.  We  need  to  take  this  peace  div- 
idend and  we  need  to  apply  these 
funds  wisely. 

Rrst  and  foremost,  these  funds  need 
to  be  applied  to  the  operating  deficit 
that  is  soaking  up  the  Social  Security 
trust  fluids  today  as  I  stand  here 
speaking.  Then,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  tax  cut,  it  needs  to  be  carefully  craft- 
ed and  carefully  targeted  to  help  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try, not  a  tax  cut  similar  to  the  one 
that  passed  in  1981  that  simply  lined 
the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  in  this 
country  and  caused  the  rush  of  sales 
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of  Mercedes  Benz  automobiles  and 
Cadillacs. 

We  need  a  tax  that  helps  working 
men  and  women,  and  not  one  such  as 
the  capital  gains  tax  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  President.  We  need 
funds  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
drugs.  We  need  fimds  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  crime  here  at  home.  We 
need  funds  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  education.  We  need  funds  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  today,  in  conjunction 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  calls  for  this  peace  div- 
idend to  be  Judiciously  applied:  First, 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  to  stop 
the  hemorrhage,  thereby  to  stop  the 
thievery  from  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds:  second,  to  put  this  Government 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  so  that  we 
can  once  more  be  the  master  of  our 
own  fate,  our  own  economic  destiny, 
and  not  have  to  depend  on  the  Japa- 
nese, as  we  did  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
come  in  and  buy  the  security  instru- 
ments of  this  Government  so  that  we 
can  finance  our  own  deficit.  As  I  stand 
here  today,  the  Japanese  are  buying 
about  25  to  40  percent  of  the  indebted- 
ness sold  by  this  Government  by 
which  we  finance  our  budget  deficit.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Japanese  sat 
on  the  sidelines.  They  hesitated,  and 
we  had  to  raise  interest  rates  a  half 
point  before  we  could  attract  them 
into  bujring.  If  sustained,  that  would 
cost  us  about  $6  to  $8  billion  more  in 
1991  in  Federal  outlays.  The  fastest 
growing  components  of  the  Federal 
budget  today  is  interest  paid  on  the 
national  debt. 

So  I  say  it  is  premature  today  to  be 
standing  here  talking  about  a  tax  cut 
or  a  peace  dl  addend  that  is  illusory.  I 
think  the  first  thing  that  we  must  do 
is  Join  together  so  that  we  can  have  a 
peace  dividend  that  is  substantial. 
Once  we  have  that  peace  dividend  In 
hand,  then  I  think  we  can  allocate  the 
means  by  which  it  will  be  used. 

I  say,  first,  it  ought  to  be  used  to 
reduce  this  deficit,  to  get  us  operating 
in  the  black  again.  Second,  it  ought  to 
be  used  to  deal  with  the  long-neglect- 
ed problems  that  we  have  in  this  coim- 
try.  Last,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  tax  cut,  it  ought  to  be  one  that  is 
carefully  crafted,  that  will  give  some 
tax  relief  to  these  working  Americans 
who  have  seen  their  taxes  go  up  stead- 
ily during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  Just  looking  at  some 
figures  here,  we  note  that  during  the 
1980's.  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  office,  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
the  wealthiest  5  percent  in  this  coun- 
try dropped  by  9.5  percent,  whereas, 
on  the  poorest  10  percent,  their  effec- 
tive tax  rates  went  up  28  percent.  So 
much  for  the  tax  relief  that  we  got  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  as  a  result  of 
the  so-called  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981.  We  should  be  very  careful  to 


not  repeat  that  grievous  error  that  we 
committed  in  1981  here  in  the  year 
1990  if.  Indeed,  a  so-called  peace  divi- 
dend should  emerge. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  it  would 
have  been  my  desire  that  we  not  have 
this  debate  and  discussion  on  this  par- 
ticular measure,  the  measure  that  is 
dealing  with  voluntary  service  for 
communities  across  this  coimtry,  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  entitled  to 
raise  this  issue  for  discussion  and 
debate.  I  welcome  the  leadership  that 
is  being  provided  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator 
Sasser,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  him  in  an  alternative  for 
the  Senate  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  somewhat  star- 
tled to  hear  from  my  good  friend,  the 
able  legislator,  the  former  distin- 
guished professor  of  economics,  and 
listen  to  his  analysis  in  his  presenta- 
tion and  review  some  of  the  material 
that  he  provided  for  us. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  in  looking 
over  the  material  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  he  talks  about  a  post- 
Vietnam  peace  dividend  and  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  ended  in  1970.  Well,  I 
am  sure  that  is  news  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  in  1971.  1972,  1973. 
1974.  The  last  helicopters  left  in  1957. 
But  the  Senator  from  Texas  uses  1970 
for  the  basis  of  his  analysis.  Could  it 
be  that  he  was  using  it  not  because  it 
was  the  end  of  the  war— although  his 
presentation  would  suggest  that  that 
is  the  basis  of  the  argument,  the  post- 
Vietnam  peace  dividend.  WeU,  the  war 
went  right  through  1975.  And  when 
you  start  his  kind  of  analysis,  in  1975 
to  1977,  you  have  to  reach  a  rather 
dramatic  different  conclusion. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Texas  teUs 
us  that  the  behavior  of  the  official 
poverty  rate  between  1983  and  1988 
proves  something  about  the  virtues  of 
slashing  domestic  spending  and  cut- 
ting taxes  massively.  Let  me  quote  him 
precisely: 

Tax  cuts  plus  limiting  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  1980*8  has  proven  supe- 
rior In  terms  of  reduction  of  misery  and  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  President,  in  1988  the  official 
measured  poverty  rate  was  13.1  per- 
cent. The  statistic,  when  translated, 
means  that  over  30  million  Americans, 
over  12  million  of  them  children,  are 
living  in  poverty.  Over  a  decade  earli- 
er, in  1977,  the  officially  measured 
poverty  rate  was  only  11.3  percent. 

Just  what  it  is  that  has  been  proven 
superior  is  not  immediately  clear  to 
this  Senator.  Because  using  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  one  would  be  entitled  to  the  ob- 
viously absurd  conclusion  that  the 
stagflation,  inflation,  slow  growth  of 
1973  through  1976  was  proven  superi- 


or in  terms  of  reduction  of  misery  and 
poverty. 

We  do  not  make  that  case  and  we  do 
not  suggest  that  that  is  the  situation. 
We  Just  cannot  follow  that  kind  of 
logic.  It  does  not  Justify  the  lowering 
of  the  poverty  rate  in  the  late  1970's, 
when  we  had  other  factors  that  im- 
pacted it.  And  the  figures  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  took,  when  the 
poverty  rate  went  up  during  the 
Reagan  period  and  then  went  down  a 
little,  to  try  to  say  all  those  economic 
policies  really  were  the  thing  that 
brought  it  down— the  statistics,  I  do 
not  believe,  justify.  And  I  think  the 
statistical  game  has  no  place  here  in 
the  Senate. 

I  win  Just  mention  a  final  one,  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
suggested  that  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic data  proves  that  there  is  a 
single  right  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  employ  a  peace  dividend. 
Let  me  give  Just  one  example. 

In  the  materials  circulated  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  he  notes  that  the 
ratio  of  total  Federal  spending  to  GNP 
declined  by  approximately  18  points 
between  1945  and  1946.  He  suggests 
that  this  single  measure  explains  why 
the  domestic  economy  boomed  In  the 
postwar  era. 

What  the  Senator's  data  does  not 
tell  us  is  that  something  even  more 
striking  happened  between  1945  and 
1946.  Domestic  spending  doubled.  It 
doubled  in  the  forms  of  commitment 
in  education,  health  care,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  road  system.  It  Just 
doubled  in  1  year. 

So.  does  this  prove  that  the  correct 
path  in  1991  is  to  double  domestic 
spending?  Of  course  not.  And  no  one  is 
suggesting  it. 

But  using  the  standard  of  proof  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
one  would  be  entitled  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. And  that  is.  of  course,  the  key 
point  here.  There  are  no  simple,  infal- 
lible, easUy  proved  and  always  correct 
answers.  We  face  an  historic  opportu- 
nity to  wind  down  decades  of  cold  war 
spending  and  to  use  the  newly  freed- 
up  resources  to  build  economic  and 
social  strength.  We  must  take  that  op- 
portunity seriously  and  not  substitute 
ideology  for  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  friend  and 
cosponsor,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, would  like  to  speak.  Then  I 
would  like  to  at  least  put  forward  a 
real  alternative  for  the  peace  dividend 
for  at  least  the  debate  and  discussion 
here  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  pending  first-degree 
amendment,  amendment  No.  1270,  to 
accept  the  pending  second-degree 
amendment  No.  1271.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   has   a  right   to   modify   his 


amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1270),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
insert  the  following: 

9KC  .  POUCY  REGAKOING  "PKACK  DIVIDED". 

(a)  PiKDiKGS.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

( 1)  In  recent  months  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  may  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  projections; 

(3)  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  direct  result  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  willingness  and  determina- 
tion to  pay  the  price  for  the  advancement  of 
freedom  through  the  world; 

(4)  the  changes  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
total  Inability  of  socialist  economies  to  com- 
pete with  free-market  economies; 

(5)  the  family  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  ability  of  Western  democracies  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  opF>ortunlty;  and 

(6)  the  recent  democratic  reforms  In  East- 
em  Elurope  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  again 
demonstrated  the  need  to  redirect  resources 
from  government  to  the  family  to  meet  ef- 
fectively Individual  needs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  nutrition. 

(b)  Policy.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

<1)  any  savings  resulting  from  lower  de- 
fense expenditures  below  the  level  required 
for  balanced  fiscal  restraint  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  deficit  targets 
and  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  excluding 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  should  be 
returned  to  America's  taxpayers; 

(2)  only  by  returning  defense  savings  to 
American  families  to  Invest  in  their  futures 
and,  thus.  America's  future  can  the  United 
States  assure  that  the  'peace  dividend"  will 
be  wisely  Invested;  and 

(3)  savings  from  the  so-called  "peace  divi- 
dend" should  be  returned  to  the  American 
taxpayer  in  the  form  of  measures  such  as  a 
refundable  child  care  tax  deduction,  repeal 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  an  In- 
crease In  the  personal  exemption,  expansion 
of  a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax  cut, 
further  lowering  of  marginal  tax  rates,  and 
other  savings  and  Investment  Incentives. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Senate  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized as  in  morning  business. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL  YEAR 
1991  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR 
INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Bflr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  dismay  and  indig- 
nation about  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  to  assist  our  most  needy  citi- 
zens, the  Indian  and  native  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
INOUYX,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  engaged  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  historic  trends 
in  Federal  funding  for  Indian  pro- 
grams and  services.  This  study  reveals 
a  very  disturbing  fact:  funds  for 
Indian  programs  and  services  are  de- 
clining by  any  accepted  measure. 

The  eligible  Indian  service  popula- 
tion has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  20 
years.  Although  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  Congress  will  appropriate  in 
excess  of  $3  billion  for  Indian  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1991,  in  terms  of 
constant  1982  dollars  this  appropria- 
tion is  equivalent  to  oiUy  $1.6  billion. 
The  fact  is  that  Congress  is  not  appro- 
priating and  the  administration  is  not 
requesting  sufficient  annual  funding 
to  keep  pace  vdth  inflation.  When  the 
increase  in  Indian  populations  is  fac- 
tored in.  which  it  never  is.  the  funding 
crisis  takes  on  a  new  dimension.  In 
general,  Indian  and  native  peoples 
suffer  the  highest  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  Nation.  Yet  over 
the  past  15  years  Federal  funding  per 
capita  has  Increased  for  all  citizens  in 
this  Nation  except  Indians  and  na- 
tives. In  fact,  the  steady  decline  in 
f imdlng  is  such  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing more  per  capita  on  everyone  else— 
a  condition  which  has  existed  and 
worsened  since  1985. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  budget  request 
will  continue  this  trend.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  seeking  a  net  in- 
crease over  1990  of  less  than  1  percent. 
With  projected  pay  absorptions  the 
BIA  budget  will  actually  decline.  The 
IHS  claims  to  be  seeking  an  increase 
of  at  least  7  percent,  but  the  net  in- 
crease is  actually  closer  to  2  percent 
when  pay  absorptions  and  unresillstlc 
assumptions  about  third-party  pay- 
ments  are  taken  into  account.  HUD 
proposes  complete  elimination  of  the 
Indian  Housing  Program.  Funding  for 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and 
the  Administration  on  Native  Ameri- 
cans would  basically  be  stagnant.  In 
sum,  inflation  will  once  again  result  in 
an  actual  decrease  in  funding  for 
Indian  programs  and  services  in  fiscal 
year  1991  if  we  accept  the  President's 
budget  request. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  We 
are  effectively  compelling  our  poorest 
citizens  to  bear  a  dlsproi>ortionate 
share  of  the  Federal  fiscal  burden.  It 
is  simply  not  ticceptable  for  the  admin- 
istration to  propose  to  eliminate 
Indian  housing  funds  when  there  is  a 
documented  need  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  homes.  It  is  simply  not 


acceptable  to  only  request  $15  million 
for  sanitation  facilities  when  there  is  a 
documented  backlog  of  $675  million. 

It  is  simply  not  acceptable  to  pro- 
pose essentially  level  funding  for 
Indian  education  programs  when  stu- 
dent populations  and  education  costs 
are  increasing.  These  comments  serve 
to  highlight  only  a  few  points.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  1991  budget  request 
for  Indian  and  native  programs  reveals 
that  virtually  every  program  or  service 
is  slated  for  a  real  reduction  in  fund- 
ing. There  is  and  can  be  no  viable  Jus- 
tification for  this  fact.  I  hope  that  the 
responsible  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion will  begin  to  work  with  us  so  we 
can  reverse  the  downward  trend  in 
fuinding  for  Indian  and  native  pro- 
grams and  services.  I,  for  one,  believe 
we  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to  do 
no  less. 

Mr.  FYesident.  this  chart  that  I  have 
here  is  a  comparison  of  real  annual 
percent  changes  in  Federal  budgets 
and  the  Indian  budget.  You  might 
notice  the  Department  of  Education 
has  received  an  increase  in  health 
functions,  HUD.  et  cetera,  while 
Indian  education  has  a  serious  de- 
crease in  BIA  education,  Indian  hous- 
ing, economic  development  for  Indi- 
ans, BIA  economic  developments.  As- 
sociation for  Native  Americans,  Ameri- 
can Natives  Administration,  total 
Indian  programs  in  BIA  as  opposed  to 
total  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  chart 
I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  overall  fund- 
ing since  fiscal  year  1975.  Projected 
BIA  and  overall  Indian  spending  in 
real  dollars,  as  we  can  see,  is  declining. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  these 
graphs  are  so  incredibly  onerous,  in 
my  view,  is  that  there  is  no  way  you 
can  put  on  the  chart  the  dramatic  and 
dynamic  explosion  in  population  of 
native  Americans  which  exacerbates 
these  nimibers  rather  dramatically. 
Most  statistics  indicate  that  over  half 
the  population  on  Indian  reservations 
today  are  below  the  age  of  18.  These 
people  need  these  programs;  they  need 
help;  they  need  assistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  last  year,  we  held  a 
series  of  hearings  which  I  believe  wUl 
prove  to  be  important  in  addressing 
some  of  these  issues.  The  first  hearing, 
the  first  witness  was  Mr.  Leonard  Gar- 
ment who  likened  Congress  and  the 
American  people's  attention  to  Indian 
issues  with  that  of  the  17-year  locust. 
Once  every  17  years,  the  locust  comes 
out  and  makes  a  lot  of  noise,  we  pay  a 
lot  of  attention  to  it  and  then  it  goes 
back  into  the  woodwork,  the  trees,  the 
ground  or  wherever  17-year  locusts 
disappear  to. 

The  fact  is  today,  Mr.  President. 
America's  neediest  citizens,  America's 
poorest  citizens  are  receiving  the  least 
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amount  of  the  Federal  dollar.  I  will  be 
proposing  amendments  and  Increases 
in  appropriations  throughout  the 
coming  year  in  order  to  rectify  some  of 
these  gross  Inequities,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  what  I  think  is  an  effort 
which  is  a  moral  imperative. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Gramm 
underlining  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

AMETOioarT  no.  laTi  to  AicDiDicEirr  no.  isto. 

AS  MODinZD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wlU  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KnimDT]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1272  to  the  Qramm  amendment  No. 
1270  as  modified. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted insert  the  following: 

sac      .  POLICY  RBGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDEND-. 

(a)  PaiBiMGS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 
(1)  In  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 


(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Sense  or  trz  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  military  expenditures  shaU  be 
used  for— 

(1)  balancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses. 
In  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
•embe^ement"   from   the  Social  Security 

Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  Including  in- 
vesting In  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
Eintl-crime  efforts,  education,  head  start, 
health  care,  the  environment,  rebuilding 
the  infrastructure,  assisting  emerging  de- 
mocracies, and  other  critical  needs; 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  worldng  men  and 
women. 

MOTION  TO  RECOKMIT  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 
AKENDKENT  NO.  1373 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recommit  the  pending  bill  with  in- 
structions to  report  back  in  status  quo, 
with  the  following  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions  to  report  back 
in  status  quo  with  the  following  amend- 
ment. Amendment  Numbered  1273: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  POLICY  REGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDEND". 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1 )  In  recent  months  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  i>olitlcal  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  may  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  projections; 

( 3 )  the  changes  in  Eastern  E^urope  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  pay  the  price  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  throughout  the  world; 

( 4 )  the  changes  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
total  inability  of  socialist  economies  to  com- 
pete with  free-market  economies; 

(5)  the  family  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  abUity  of  Western  democracies  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  opportunity;  and 

(6)  the  recent  democratic  reforms  In  Ext- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  again 
demonstrated  the  need  to  redirect  resources 
from  government  to  the  family  to  meet  ef- 
fectively individual  needs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  nutrition. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  any  savings  resulting  from  lower  de- 
fense expenditures  below  the  level  required 
for  balanced  fiscal  restraint  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  deficit  targets 
and  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  excluding 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  should  be 
returned  to  America's  taxpayers; 

(2)  only  by  returning  defense  savings  to 
American  families  to  Invest  in  their  futures 
and,  thus.  America's  future  can  the  United 
States  assure  that  the  "peace  dividend"  will 
be  wisely  invested;  and 

(3)  savings  from  the  so-called  "peace  divi- 
dend" should  be  returned  to  the  American 
taxpayer  In  the  form  of  measures  such  as  a 
refundable  child  care  tax  deduction,  repeal 


of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  expansion 
of  a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
further  lowering  of  marginal  tax  rates,  and 
other  savings  and  Investment  incentives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  Gramm 
amendment  on  the  "peace  dividend." 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  premature  in  judging  to 
the  size  and  availability  of  this  so- 
called  peace  dividend.  We  have  along 
way  to  go  to  secure  the  kind  of  peace 
we  need  to  obtain  a  significant  divi- 
dend. We  must  sign  and  implement 
conventional,  reductions  agreements 
and  START  agreements,  and  see  the 
U.S.S.R.  make  good  on  its  promises  of 
major  unilateral  arms  reductions. 
However,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  significant  peace  dividend. 

This  dividend  may  well  help  us  cut 
taxes,  but  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
it  will  not  make  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  budget  deficit.  Defense  spend- 
ing has  already  dropped  to  aroimd  5 
percent  of  the  GNP  and  the  current 
budget  plans  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion call  for  it  to  drop  to  4  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1995— the  lowest  level  in  50 
years. 

Defense  spending  has  not  driven  the 
increase  in  Federal  spending,  taxes,  or 
the  budget  deficit  that  has  placed 
such  a  burden  on  the  American 
people.  The  increases  have  taken  place 
in  civil  spending  and  entitlements— 
which  have  risen  from  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
1950's  to  more  than  60  percent  In  the 
late  1960's,  to  75  percent  in  the  late 
1980's.  As  a  result.  Federal  spending 
on  domestic  and  entitlement  programs 
has  risen  from  7.3  percent  of  GNP  at 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  and  11.5 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  to  17  percent  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Important  as  the  peace  dividend 
may  eventually  be,  our  primary  goal 
must  be  to  cut  the  budget  deficit  and 
Federal  spending.  Nondefense  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  are  consum- 
ing an  ever  increasing  percent  of  our 
GNP.  State  and  local  taxes  have  com- 
pensated for  most  reductions  in  Feder- 
al taxes,  and  the  total  tax  burden  Gov- 
ernment places  on  the  American 
people  Is  over  30  percent  of  our  GNP, 
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and  virtually  one-third  of  all  the  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  know  that  the  American 
people  want  a  strong  economy.  They 
know  the  best  way  to  maintain  a 
strong  economy  is  to  have  money  in 
their  pockets  and  in  their  bank  ac- 
counts—money which  they  can  both 
save  and  invest  in  the  future  of  this 
country. 

We  also  need  to  reduce  taxes  to  help 
deal  with  the  impact  of  cutting  de- 
fense spending  on  the  economy. 

In  a  State  like  mine,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  experience  significant  defense 
cuts.  We  will  need  sufficient  capital  to 
stimulate  small  and  large  businesses, 
and  compensate  for  the  unemploy- 
ment which  we  are  bound  to  experi- 
ence when  major  defense  industries 
experience  significant  reductions. 

More  generally,  I  worry  about  the 
perception  throughout  the  world  that 
this  Congress  keeps  trying  to  hide  the 
deficit  rather  than  reduce  it.  Using  the 
savings  from  the  peace  dividend  to  pay 
for  more  civil  spending  would  just  be 
another  example  of  such  "smoke  and 
mirrors."  In  contrast,  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  reduced 
total  Federal  spending  would  serve  us 
well. 

Accordingly,  I  cannot  support  Sena- 
tor Gramm  too  strongly  in  saying 
when  the  peace  dividend  comes,  and 
we  can  safely  begin  to  spend  it,  it  is 
the  American  people  who  have  earned 
it.  It  Is  the  American  people,  through 
their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy,  their 
respect  for  hiunan  rights  and,  very  im- 
portantly, their  willingness  to  spend 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
their  tax  dollars  for  defense  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  that  sacri- 
fice should  be  repaid  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  cut  so  that  they  can 
have  those  moneys  to  invest,  to  save, 
and  to  use  for  their  education,  for 
their  welfare,  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Texas  on  a  very  well-thought-out 
amendment,  and  one  that  I  think  most 
of  the  American  people  will  support.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  recognition 
that  larger  governments  and  larger 
government  programs  do  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  we  will  have  a  healthy 
economy  and  healthy  Americans,  but 
giving  the  American  people  more 
money  for  investment,  for  savings,  and 
to  make  our  economy  continue  to  grow 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Ken- 
nedy alternative  to  this  discussion  on 
the  peace  dividend. 


I  find  it  very  intriguing  that  the 
party  of  the  administration  has 
brought  up  even  the  concept  of  the 
peace  dividend  because  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  Defense  Department 
budget  that  indicates  that  we  are 
heading  toward  a  peace  dividend. 

I  hoi>e  we  will.  We  spend  $157  billion 
on  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  If 
in  fact  the  cold  war  Is  over,  maybe  we 
could  get  one  ice  cube  back  for  the 
American  people  and  put  it  to  work 
here  in  our  own  country.  What  would 
be  my  idea  of  one  ice  cube?  Ten  per- 
cent, which  would  be  approximately 
$15  biUion.  What  wlD  we  do  with  it?  I 
would  say  yes,  we  apply  it  to  deficit  re- 
duction. But  at  the  same  time,  to  then 
apply  a  substantial  part  of  that  in  in- 
vesting in  a  America's  future. 

That  $157  billion  that  we  spent  on 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  has 
been  well  spent.  It  has  been  spent  on 
the  preservation  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. But,  Mr.  President,  what  then  is 
the  new  call  for  our  national  security? 
How  do  we  maintain  our  security,  par- 
ticularly in  the  21st  century?  I  believe 
that  our  political  freedom  rests  on  our 
economic  freedom  and  our  economic 
vitality.  In  order  to  do  that  we  have  to 
think  of  a  global  economy.  We  have  to 
think  of  science.  We  have  to  think  of 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  want  to  take 
the  next  step  to  talk  about  my  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  I  feel 
very  privileged  and  honored  to  chair 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
that  I  think  deals  with  America's 
future. 

Mr.  President,  it  deals  with  veterans, 
housing,  the  National  Space  Agency, 
EPA,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, as  well  as  23  other  agencies. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  offered  the  original 
amendment  or  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment, is  on  that  subcommittee,  and  he 
knows  how  squeezed  for  revenue  we 
were.  Where  were  we  squeezed  for  rev- 
enue? A  program  like  NASA:  In  order 
to  keep  America  flying  in  space  we 
have  to  have  White  House  meetings— 
and  I  must  say  the  White  House  is 
very  cooperative — on  how  we  can  keep 
the  shuttle  flying,  and  how  we  talk 
about  the  space  station.  Now  our  Vice 
President  wants  to  take  us  to  the 
Moon  and  to  Mars  at  the  cost  initially 
this  year  alone  of  $175  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  old  song 
that  says  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon."  But 
right  now  I  only  have  those  high  notes 
to  take  me  there.  I  have  no  sustainable 
revenue  source  for  the  NASA  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  When  I  finished 
with  my  302(b),  working  with  Senator 
Garn,  my  very  able  ranking  minority, 
aU  we  could  put  into  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  $2  billion.  Mr. 
President,  in  times  of  the  real  Ameri- 
can need  for  scientific  research  and 
scientific  education,  that  is  a  rinky- 


dink  amount  of  money.  In  the  area  of 
science  education  alone,  Mr.  President, 
aU  we  could  put  into  science  education 
was  $191  million.  Our  whole  communi- 
ty college  system  only  had  access  to  $4 
million  for  reinstrumentatlon  of  their 
laboratories,  and  this  is  the  institu- 
tional framework,  the  educational 
framework  that  is  supposed  to  educate 
the  kids  for  the  21st  century  in  techni- 
cal fields.  Mr.  President,  that  was  $4 
million. 

Then  we  talked  about  the  laboratory 
rehabilitation  we  talked  about  the  lab- 
oratory and  those  schools  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  the  incubators  for 
bachelors,  masters,  and  Ph.D.'s;  pri- 
marily our  small-  to  medium-sized  col- 
leges. The  authorizing  committee  au- 
thorized $100  million  for  that  revltal- 
ization  of  our  college  laboratories.  The 
most  I  could  squeeze  to  get  into  it  was 
$20  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  historic  black  col- 
leges, this  afternoon  in  some  of  those 
schools,  the  laboratories  are  of  such 
an  age  that  they  constitute  health 
hazards.  When  we  talk  about  why  did 
our  guys  fight  for  this  coimtry,  why 
did  we  continue  to  fund  NATO,  so 
that  we  could  have  the  freedom  to 
pursue  our  future.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  have  to  put  our  money  into  some- 
thing. So  if  there  is  a  peace  dividend, 
let  us  make  sure  we  reinvest  so  we 
keep  the  peace  in  terms  of  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  tax  deduc- 
tion to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  I 
am  talking  about.  There  is  no  tax  de- 
ducations  to  fund  NASA.  There  is  no 
tax  deduction  to  fund  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  science-educa- 
tion. So  I  think  I  make  my  point. 

I  really  am  sympathetic  to  the 
middle  class  who  feel  besieged,  belea- 
guered and  beset.  A  lot  of  it  is  because 
of  local  property  tax,  and  local  proper- 
ty taxes  have  increased  because  we 
have  shifted  the  burden.  We  have 
shifted;  we  have  not  alleviated  the 
burden.  We  have  shifted  the  burden. 

Now  that  middle  class  feels  that  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  alone— in  my  own 
community— has  resulted  in  a  dimln- 
ishment  in  service  and  increase  in 
property  tax.  I  am  sure  it  Is  true  in 
Dallas  and  Houston  as  it  is  in  Phoenix, 
and  In  any  other  part  of  this  country, 
Mr.  President. 

If  we  really  want  to  reduce  taxes, 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
assume  that  responsibility  which  is 
theirs,  and  do  not  leave  it  to  local  city 
councils  to  foot  the  bill.  And  those  or- 
dinary people  who  own  homes,  Mr. 
I*resident,  if  there  is  a  peace  dividend, 
let  us  make  sure  we  invest  in  otu*  21st 
century  some  of  the  results. 

Mr.  BOSCH  Wl'l'Z.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  what  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land said  because  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
either  that  there  Is  a  peace  dividend  in 
the  offering. 
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I  have  not  seen  the  negotiations  that 
have  allowed  us  to  really  make  the 
kind  of  cuts  in  defense  that  would  con- 
stitute a  peace  dividend.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  might  say  there 
has  already  been  a  peace  dividend,  be- 
cause defense  has  not  grown. 

While  the  budget  has  grown  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  inflation  in  the  last 
few  years,  defense  has  grown  at  a  rate 
a  good  deal  less  than  inflation.  So  in  a 
way  there  has  already  been  a  defense 
dividend. 

One  has  to  ask:  Have  we  made  some 
savings?  Has  the  budget  deficit  really 
gone  down?  With  the  exception  of 
1987,  when  overaD  Government  spend- 
ing went  up  by  just  1.3  percent,  we 
were  able  to  hold  Government  in- 
creases in  spending  down.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  budget  deficit  came  from 
$221  to  $150,  down  by  a  third.  Regret- 
fully, we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that 
2  years  In  a  row. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  stands  for,  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  stands  for,  and  what  I 
stand  for.  We  would  like  to  keep 
spending  down  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  years  in  row.  In  a  sense,  there  has 
t>een  a  defense  dividend  already  that 
all  of  us  can  spend.  As  we  look  ahead 
and  say  that  it  is  likely  we  are  going  to 
have  some  truthful  negotiations,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  our  commitments  in 
defense  may  indeed  go  down.  It  is 
simply  too  soon  to  say. 

This  morning  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee one  of  my  colleagues  said  we 
are  already  to  receive  our  mustering- 
out  pay.  The  cold  war  is  over.  That  is 
not  clear  to  me  at  all.  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  the  Russians  have  re- 
duced their  numbers  of  missiles,  re- 
duced their  number  of  people  in  the 
armed  services,  and  their  number  of 
tanks  or  anything  else. 

I  certainly  have  seen  some  evidence 
that  society  struggles  with  this  de- 
fense burden.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  some  reductions,  as  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  some 
future  negotiations  that  will  lead  to  a 
meaningful  peace  dividend. 

But  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  al- 
ready an  effort  to  spend  it.  That  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  now 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to 
speak  out  about  this  bUl.  This  is  an 
effort  to  spend.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  look  at  the  report  of  this 
bill,  on  page  72,  the  estimated  outlays 
as.  I  understand,  have  been  changed. 

The  estimated  outlays  are  about 
$700  million  in  a  5-year  period,  and 
the  estimated  budget  authority  is 
$2,406  billion  over  a  5-year  period.  I 
understand  that  some  changes  have 
been  made,  but  I  also  understand 
there  is  a  smaller  initial  outlay  and  au- 
thorization, and  we  will  see  that  grow 
in  future  years. 

This  amendment  expresses  our  ef- 
forts to  whack  away  at  the  budget  def- 
icit in  the  event  there  is  a  peace  divi- 


dend. This  amendment  assures  our 
children  and  grandchildren  that  debts 
stUl  larger  than  the  ones  that  we  have 
before  us  today  will  not  be  imposed  on 
them. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  peace 
dividend.  It  would  be  good  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  grandchildren  and  the  world. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  to  come  is  still,  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  negotiation  in 
most  areas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  many  peace  dividends  are 
indeed  Inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers,  because  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  been  able  to 
Increase  and  improve  their  living 
standards.  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  the  peace  dividend  we  most  re- 
cently experienced  following  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  was  a  peace  dividend  that 
was  consumed  entirely  by  growing 
Federal  programs.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams were  initiated  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietnam  war  was  escalating.  None 
of  that  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  Indeed  it  established  the 
deficit  at  about  the  level  that  it  was 
now. 

Many  people  criticize  President 
Reagan  for  the  level  of  the  deficit. 
Few  here  in  this  body  point  out  that 
the  President  submits  a  budget,  and 
thereafter,  it  is  the  Congress  that 
passes  the  budget.  The  budget,  unlike 
other  pieces  of  legislation  here,  does 
not  have  to  be  signed.  It  is  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
subject  to  a  Presidential  veto. 

After  the  President  submits  the 
budget,  the  Congress  determines  what 
is  going  to  be  spent  and  what  the  bal- 
ances are  going  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  yes.  the  President  can  veto  some 
legislation,  if  required,  but  by  and 
Isu-ge  the  budget  is  in  our  hands.  Per- 
haps we,  and  not  the  President,  should 
share  the  major  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  deficit. 

Even  if  the  President  is  to  blame,  it 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  level  of 
the  deficit  presently  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  deficit  when  Ronald 
Reagan  became  President  in  1981,  if 
you  compare  it  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  profits.  Frankly  we 
want  a  peace  dividend  and  we  hope  a 
peace  divident  will  come.  It  would  be  a 
marvelous  thing  for  all  of  America. 

We  understand  that  not  all  of  it  wUl 
be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  think 
that  probably  is  a  practical  and  realis- 
tic assessment  of  what  is  going  to 
happen.  But  nevertheless,  some  or  per- 
haps even  most  of  it,  should  be  applied 
to  the  deficit  so  that  people  wiU  not 
have  to  see  their  taxes  increased,  so 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  experience  better  and 
higher  living  standards,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  have  a 
choice  to  make  about  how  the  money 
is  spent  and  not  we  here  in  the  Senate 
or  ill  the  House  or  the  Government. 


That  really  is  the  essence  of  a  free 
people,  that  they  have  control  of  their 
lives  and  of  their  futures,  and  that  the 
Government  does  not  have  the  ability, 
or  has  not  sought  to  have  the  ability 
to  do  all  things  for  them. 

So  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  my 
friend  from  Texas.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  amendment  on  the  right  bill.  I 
think  that  this  bill  is  one  of  a  number 
of  bills  that  we  are  going  to  see  here, 
that  in  effect  are  efforts  to  spend  the 
peace  dividend  even  before  it  arrives. 
As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
stated,  the  peace  dividend  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

She  listed  a  number  of  other  areas, 
and  I  do  not  disagree  with  her  In  those 
areas.  There  are  many  things  I  would 
like  to  spend  more  money  on  in  the 
Government,  particularly  the  areas 
she  spoke  about:  education,  research 
and  development. 

Yes,  we  have  this  compulsion,  this 
mandate  that  we  have  to  get  the 
budget  deficit  under  control.  It  is  one 
of  the  serious  undone  jobs  that  we 
face  before  us.  Therefore,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
bringing  forward  this  amendment  at 
this  time  and  for  putting  it  on  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  one  of  a  series  of  steps 
that  all  of  us  are  going  to  experience 
in  an  effort  to  spend  the  peace  divi- 
dend even  before  it  arrives. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
lot  of  times  In  this  body,  we  vote  on 
things  that  have  sort  of  hidden  mean- 
ings. We  vote  on  issues  that  are  in  fact 
proxies  for  larger  issues.  We  vote  on 
pieces  of  legislation  that  give  us  a 
chance  to  sort  of  hint  at  our  underly- 
ing principles  and  philosophies  which 
guide  us.  Once  in  a  while  we  really  get 
to  vote  on  something  that  clearly  says 
here  is  how  we  feel  about  the  country 
and  how  we  feel  about  where  we  ought 
to  go. 

The  Gramm  amendment  is  such  an 
occasion.  It  is  fairly  rare  that  you  get 
such  a  direct,  broad-gauged  issue  pre- 
sented with  such  clarity  and  simplici- 
ty. This  is  a  very  simple  matter.  If 
there  is  a  peace  dividend— and  I  have 
skepticism  about  that,  and  I  will  com- 
ment on  that  briefly.  But  If  we  have  a 
peace  dividend,  if  additional  funds  are 
released  for  military  spending,  we 
have  some  option  over  what  happens 
to  those  funds. 

Some  in  the  Chamber  believe  that 
we  ought  to  spend  that  money  by  cre- 
ating or  increasing  funding  for  exist- 
ing programs  in  domestic  spending, 
many  of  which  are  worthy  programs. 
Others  think  we  ought  to  give  it  back 
to  the  taxpayers  or  use  it  to  reduce 
the  national  debt. 


Senator  Gramm  says  that  to  the 
extent  there  is  money  available,  it 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  taxpayers. 
After  all,  they  financed  the  cold  war  in 
the  first  place  and  made  it  possible  to 
win  the  victories  that  seem  to  be  on 
the  horizon. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  used  this  expres- 
sion today,  but  I  have  heard  him  teU 
about  the  distinction  between  those 
who  are  pulling  the  wagon  and  those 
who  are  riding  in  the  wagon  and  the 
ones  shooting  the  wheels  off  the 
wagon.  If  he  did  not  use  that  analogy 
today,  he  should  have,  because  this  is 
a  clear-cut  case. 

If  we  have  extra  money,  do  we  want 
to  give  it  back  to  the  people  who  have 
made  all  this  possible  in  the  first 
place?  It  is  their  money  to  start  with. 
Should  they  be  permitted  to  keep  a 
greater  fraction  of  it?  I  am  sure  none 
of  my  colleagues  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  come  down  on  the  side  of 
giving  it  back  to  the  taxpayers  or 
using  the  money,  to  the  extent  there 
is  a  peace  dividend,  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Will  there  be  a  peace  dividend?  I  am 
agnostic  about  that.  I  am  sure  that 
there  really  will  be.  In  fact,  with  all 
the  discussion  about  how  we  are  going 
to  save  money  in  defense  spending,  I 
have  been  trying  to  think,  where  are 
we  going  to  make  these  gigantic  sav- 
ings? 

I  cannot  help  recalling  that  even 
those  who  seldom  or  never  vote  for  a 
defense  measure  around  here,  when  it 
comes  to  closing  down  a  base  in  their 
home  constituency,  by  gosh,  they 
think  that  is  a  terrible  idea.  Even 
those  who,  all  through  the  years, 
when  some  of  us  were  fighting  to  buUd 
up  the  armed  strength  of  this  country 
because  we  thought  that  was  the  way 
to  keep  peace  and  win  victories  with- 
out violence,  we  could  not  get  support 
from  a  certain  contingent  in  this  body. 
And  yet  whenever  there  was  a  propos- 
al to  close  down  a  camp,  post,  installa- 
tion, or  even  a  recruiting  office,  some 
of  these  same  people  stood  up  and 
said:  You  cannot  close  that;  that  is  in 
my  District. 

That  is  their  right,  but  knowing 
human  natiire,  I  guess  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  making  some  of  these 
savings,  it  will  not  be  as  easy  to  do  as  a 
lot  of  people  think. 

It  may  be  that  those  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  that  represent 
the  great  sea  ports  of  this  country 
where  there  are  ships  home  ported 
wUl  say,  yes,  it  is  time  to  decommission 
a  bunch  of  ships  and  discharge  a 
bunch  of  sailors  and  close  down  naval 
yards.  I  wUl  be  surprised  If  that  hap- 
pens. Perhaps  I  shall  be  pleasantly 
surprised. 

But  I  recall,  for  example,  when 
there  was  a  proposal  to  close  an  instal- 
lation or  two  in  my  own  home  State  of 
Colorado,  that  every  Member  of  the 
Colorado     congressional     delegation. 


except  one,  stood  up  to  say  that  that 
was  Just  unthinkable,  that  we  could 
not  possibly  close  anjrthlng  that  would 
affect  our  constituents. 

I  guess  that  is  the  same  thing  that 
has  happened  in  a  lot  of  States  and  a 
lot  of  areas. 

There  is  a  natural  desire  to  continue 
spending  even  for  things  that  might 
seem  to  be  outmoded  by  world  devel- 
opments. I  do  not  know  if  there  will  be 
a  peace  dividend.  Frankly,  I  hope 
there  is.  To  some  extent  I  beUeve 
there  should  be.  It  appears  to  me  we 
should  not  miss  the  opportimlty  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  if  there  \s  a 
peace  dividend.  To  the  extent  that  we 
have  funds  available  where  we  have  an 
option  of  either  spending  them  to 
create  or  fund  new  programs  or  give  it 
back  to  the  taxpayers,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  time  to  give  the  taxpayers  a 
break. 

So  I  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Texas.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment.  If  I  am  not,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  which  have 
offered  support  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  understand  we  have  now 
resolved  the  procedural  difficulties 
suid  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  or  against  both  his  amendment 
and  that  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  offered  for 
Senator  Sasser. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  should 
begin  my  remarks  by  pointing  out  that 
the  principal  peace  dividend  which  the 
United  States  has  received  as  a  result 
of  its  strength  and  determination  is 
peace  itself.  To  the  extent  that  Mem- 
bers are  willing  to  congratulate  this 
country  and  themselves  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  cold  war  is  either  com- 
pletely over,  as  some  claim,  or  that  at 
the  very  least  we  live  in  a  much  safer 
world  this  year  than  was  the  case  1 
year  ago.  that  happy  set  of  circum- 
stances is.  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice,  have 
been  willing  to  burden  themselves 
with  the  cost  of  a  national  defense 
system  which  has  made  them  secure, 
has  secured  the  balance  of  the  free 
world  and  which  has  provided  the  kind 
of  beacon  which  has  caused  many 
other  nations  to  select  the  kind  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  which  we 
represent  as  against  that  of  our  erst- 
while rivals. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  salutary  re- 
sults of  this  period  of  time  has  been 
the  domestic  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  and  while  it  perhaps  has 
greater  difficulties  than  do  any  of  its 
former  satellities  in  Eastern  Europe, 
nevertheless,  the  Soviet  people  are  no 


different  from  those  of  any  other 
country  in  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  for  economic  opportunity. 

So,  we  really  have  already  gained  an 
immense  peace  dividend,  the  kind  of 
peace  dividend  for  which  Presidents  as 
long  ago  as  ELarry  Truman  and  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  worked,  a  peace  dividend 
which  has  been  the  goal  of  those  who 
have  believed  in  the  message  of  the 
United  States  and  in  its  strength  over 
a  i>eriod  of  close  to  five  decades  now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  true  peace 
dividend,  there  also  will  be  a  fiscal  div- 
idend as  well.  Whether  we  can  define 
it  as  precisely  as  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  IifiKUL- 
SKil— I  believe  she  used  the  figure 
$157  billion— of  course,  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  there  will  be  immense  sav- 
ings in  expenditures  in  national  de- 
fense from  those  we  expected  we 
would  have  to  undertake  as  recently  as 
a  year  or  2  ago.  Yes,  there  will  be. 

The  debate,  which  is  essentially 
being  initiated  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon,  is  over  how 
we  deal  with  that  fiscal  defense  divi- 
dend, where  does  that  money  go, 
where  would  it  be  most  constructively 
utilized. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  of- 
fered us  any  insight  in  that  program, 
and  I  believe  he  has  offered  serveral 
such  insights,  the  most  important  is 
his  recalling  of  the  history  of  the  last 
similar  peace  dividend  and  a  reminder 
that  we  should  take  certain  lessons 
from  the  way  in  which  that  peace  divi- 
dend was  utilized.  Wherever  or  when- 
ever that  peace  dividend  began,  and  it 
certainly  did  begin  before  the  formal 
termination  of  the  Vietnam  war,  it  did 
amount  to  at  least  several  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Yet,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  the  net 
result  after  that  huge  multlhundreds 
of  billions  of  doUars  of  peace  dividend 
had  been  granted  to  the  United  States 
was  that  we  were  spending  more 
money  than  we  had  t)een  spending 
before,  that  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  before,  that  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  higher  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  that  the  national  deficit 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  of  that  peace  divi- 
dend, largely  because  so  many  imdlf- 
ferentiated,  different,  and  sometimes 
inconsistent,  spending  programs  had 
been  launched,  each  with  a  good  will 
and  each  with  its  own  individual  justi- 
fication by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  suggested  that  we  learn 
from  that  lesson  and  that  the  next 
time  around  we  first  get  our  own  fiscal 
house  In  order,  and  in  this  respect  his 
proposal  and  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  at  least 
chronologically,  are  identical.  Each  of 
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them  speaks  of  this  peace  dividend 
really  beglnnins  only  when  we  have 
brought  our  national  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  have  balanced  the  budget, 
specifically,  in  the  case  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
after  we  have  balanced  the  budget 
without  counting  into  that  calculation 
receipts  which  go  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund.  Thereafter,  the  two 
proposals  differ.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  proposes,  as  a  second 
priority,  that  the  money  be  lised  on  a 
wide  range  of  social  or  infrastructure 
programs,  each  of  which,  taken  indi- 
vidually, is  obviously  desirable  for  the 
country,  but  which  do  not  differ  in 
their  philosophy,  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  from  the  way  in  which  we 
handled  the  priorities  at  the  time  of 
that  earlier  post-Vietnam  peace  divi- 
dend, with  a  very  slight  change  in 
phraseology. 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts commends  to  us  is  precisely  what 
led  us  into  all  of  our  various  difficul- 
ties toward  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

Then  after  that,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  again  be- 
comes more  or  less  identical,  certainly 
highly  similar  to  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Then  the  balance  of  the 
money  should  be  returned  to  the 
American  people  as  Individuals  and  as 
families  to  set  priorities  as  they 
wished. 

This  similarity,  however,  hides  a 
fairly  profound  difference  between  the 
two  approaches.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  great  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  set  their  own  priorities  with  their 
own  money.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, by  setting  that  priority  third 
and  having  so  many  others  ahead  of  it, 
almost  effectively  precludes  any  real 
tax  relief  to  the  American  people 
themselves  and  essentially  says  that 
the  Congress  can  determine  a  better 
set  of  priorities  for  the  spending  of 
this  money  than  can  the  people  them- 
selves. 

On  consideration,  Mr.  President,  I 
suspect  that  I  will  vote  for  both  of 
these  amendments.  I  greatly  prefer 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  because,  it  seems  to  me.  that  it 
takes  counsel  of  the  lessons  which  we 
have  learned  from  history  and  sets  the 
orders  of  priorities  correctly.  But  I  will 
say  for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that,  by  setting  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  process  an  appropriate, 
proper,  and,  I  would  say,  a  conserva- 
tive fiscal  policy,  it  is  certainly  a 
better  order  of  priorities  than  to  do 
nothing  at  all  and  to  move  helter-skel- 
ter into  the  future  without  even 
having  considered  how  we  will  order 
these  priorities. 

So,  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  which  seems  to 
me  to  set  proper  fiscal  priorities.  I  am 
almost  equally  pleased  that  it  has  elic- 


ited from  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts the  kind  of  response  it  has,  be- 
cause that  response,  while  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  as  positive  as  the  propos- 
al from  the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  over  doing 
nothing. 

This  is  a  debate  which  obviously  will 
engage  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1990's.  I  believe  we  have 
made  a  good  start  today,  and  we  could 
do  far  worse  than  to  adopt  both  of 
these  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  would  like  to  do  is  propound  the  re- 
quest to  deal  with  the  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator Gramu  and  Senator  Sasser.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  be  withdrawn  and 
that  there  be  60  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed between  Senators  Ki^iNEDY  and 
Gramm,  that  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time  the 
Senate  vote  Immediately,  without  any 
intervening  action,  on  a  Sasser  amend- 
ment identical  to  amendment  No. 
1271,  to  be  modified  as  a  first-degree 
amendment,  and  that  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  vote,  without  any  Intervening 
action,  on  the  Gramm  amendment  No. 
1270,  as  further  modified  by  amend- 
ment No.  1273,  that  amendment  No. 
1272  be  withdrawn,  that  no  amend- 
ments or  motions  be  in  order  to  the 
amendment,  except  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  and  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  it  would  be  agreed 
that  I  would  have  no  more  than  7  or  8 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  be  assured  of 
that  much. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  we  are  going  to  be  protected 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  debate  even  under  this  agree- 
ment, are  we  not? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion, knowing  the  great  eloquence  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  yield 
him  a  substantial  amount  of  the  time 
that  I  have.  And  I  intend  to  yield  a 
part  of  that  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMEMOICEIfT  NO.  1374 

(Pvupose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  the  uses  of  the  peace  dividend) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  for  himself,  Mr.  Keithkdy,  and  Mr. 
Kohl,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1274. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  wUl  continue 
reading  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  read- 
ing as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

SEC      .  POUCY  REGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDEND". 

(a)  PiwDiiiGS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(i)  in  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Sense  op  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  In  military  expenditures  shall  be 
used  for— 

(1)  balancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses. 
In  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
"embezzlement"  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  including  In- 
vesting in  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
antl-crlme  efforts,  education,  health  care, 
the  environment,  rebuilding  the  Infrastruc- 
ture, assisting  emerging  democracies,  and 
other  critical  needs; 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  working  men  and 
women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  desires. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  think  this  debate  today  is  signifi- 
cant because  for  the  first  time  I  think 
there  is  a  general  consensus  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  peace  dividend.  I  said 
in  times  past  that  If  there  is  going  to 
be  a  peace  dividend  this  year  in  this 
budget  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  carve  out  a  peace  dividend. 

Last  year,  the  administration,  in 
their  defense  function  of  the  Federal 
budget,  spent  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $296  to  $298  billion  in  out- 
lays. This  year,  the  administration  is 
requesting  $306  billion  in  funds  for  the 
1991  defense  budget. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
peace  dividend  In  this  budget  that  was 
submitted  this  year  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. But  Judging  from  the 
tenor  of  this  debate  so  far,  it  would 
appear  that  there  Is  a  general  consen- 


sus here  among  our  colleagues  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  peace  dividend. 
And  the  question  simply  is,  how 
should  this  peace  dividend  be  utilized? 

Well.  I  could  not  agree  more  that  a 
peace  dividend  ought  to  be  utilized  ini- 
tially, and  substantial  portions  of  it,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

How  large  a  peace  dividend  should 
we  strive  for?  The  years  immediately 
following  the  Korean  war,  leading  up 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam before  we  engaged  in  the  massive 
military  buildup  beginning  in  1982,  we 
averaged  spending  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  $215  billion  in  1990  dollars 
for  defense.  Now,  In  1990  dollars,  that 
is  roughly  about  $80  to  $85  billion 
more  than  the  administration  is  re- 
questing In  their  defense  budget  this 
year. 

Bear  in  mind  that  following  the  war 
in  Korea  and  following  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  were  facing  a  Soviet 
Union  that  we  deemed  to  be  inherent- 
ly hostile  to  the  United  States,  one 
that  was  threatening  and  that  we  per- 
ceived to  be  armed  to  the  teeth.  I 
submit  now  that  we  are  making  some 
judgments  which  indicate  that  per- 
haps our  original  estimates  of  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  the  Soviet  Union 
during  those  periods  was  overestimat- 
ed. But,  nevertheless,  we  felt  that  $215 
to  $220  blUlon  a  year  in  1990  dollars 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's, 
during  a  portion  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,  before  we  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  Vietnam,  and  we  felt  that 
amount  was  sufficient  following  our 
disengagement  from  Vietnam.  This 
was  during  the  period  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  early  years 
of  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion, the  years  of  President  Nixon's 
administration,  following  Vietnam, 
and  President  Ford's  administration 
following  Vietnam,  and  also  during  the 
era  of  President  Carter. 

So  clearly  there  is  a  peace  dividend 
to  be  had  here  If  the  Congress  will 
simply  carve  It  out.  a  peace  dividend 
that  can  amount  to  as  much  as  $80-  or 
$90  billion  in  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
without  impairing  the  ability  of  this 
Government  to  protect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  one  whit. 

Now  let  us  say  that  that  peace  divi- 
dend is  delivered.  Where  should  it  go? 
Well,  I  submit.  No.  1,  it  ought  to  go  to 
help  balance  this  budget  deficit.  We 
have  been  nmnlng,  during  this  decade 
of  the  1980's,  the  largest  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
have  seen  the  national  Indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  triple  during  the 
space  of  the  1980's. 

It  took  this  country  200  years  to 
buildup  a  national  debt  of  slightly 
under  $1  trillion,  but  from  1981  for- 
ward we  have  seen  that  national  debt 
more  than  triple. 


Then  we  look  to  see  what  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  this  hemorrhage 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Well,  I  called  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention just  a  moment  ago  to  the  "Eco- 
nomlc  Recovery  Act  of  1981.  According 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  of  President  Reagan.  Reagan's 
OMB,  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1981,  the  so-called  supply  side  tax  cut, 
deprived  this  Treasury  of  $1,400  tril- 
lion over  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  You 
take  that  number  and  add  to  it  the 
military  buildup  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's  and  there  is  your  increase  in 
the  national  debt. 

Now,  the  question  comes:  Where  did 
this  tax  cut  go  to?  Who  benefited  from 
the  tax  cuts  In  1981? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  clearly  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try did  not  benefit  from  that  tax  cut. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  the 
richest  5  percent,  as  I  ssdd  earlier,  saw 
there  incomes  go  up  45  percent.  The 
poorest  10  percent  saw  their  incomes 
go  down  by  8.4  percent,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  we 
saw  the  formulation  of  the  most  re- 
gressive tax  structure  In  the  20th-cen- 
tury history  of  this  country.  During 
the  1980's  the  effective  tax  rate  of  the 
wealthiest  5  percent  dropped  by 
almost  10  percent  and  the  poorest  10 
percent  saw  there  effective  tax  rate 
rise  by  28  percent.  So  when  we  start 
talking  about  tax  cuts,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  better  give  some  consider- 
ation to  who  those  tax  cuts  should  be 
for. 

There  has  been  some  statement  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  that  as  a  result 
of  these  tax  cuts  we  imleashed  this 
mlghtly  economic  engine  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  these 
statistics.  During  the  decade  1970-79. 
the  real  gross  national  product  of  this 
country  grew  by  32.1  percent.  Bear  in 
mind,  Mr.  President,  this  occurred 
during  a  period  when  we  were  suffer- 
ing from  two  very  severe  oil  shocks. 
This  came  at  a  time  when  we  were 
talking  about  stagflation.  This  came  at 
a  time  when  we  were  concerned  about 
slow  growth  in  o\a  GNP. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1980's  from 
1980  to  1989,  we  saw  this  real  growth 
in  GNP  slow  by  2.1  percent;  32.1  per- 
cent real  growth  in  GNP  from  1970  to 
1979  vs  30.0  percent  real  GNP  growth 
from  1980  to  1989. 

I  know  my  colleagues,  many  of  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  very 
fond  of  talking  about  economic  growth 
from  1932  forward.  They  are  very  fond 
of  using  as  a  basllne  the  worse  reces- 
sion, indeed  depression,  that  this  coun- 
try has  had  since  the  1930's  and  then 
building  up  from  there.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  is  mistaken.  In  my  view 
we  ought  to  look  at  it  from  decade  to 
decade. 


Then  the  statement  was  made  earli- 
er, well  the  deficit  is  down  now  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  from  what  it  was  in 
1980.  The  facts  are  that  the  deficit  as 
a  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  stood  at  2.8 
percent.  Bear  in  mind  we  were  not  bor- 
rowing or  taking  or  embezzling  money, 
as  one  of  our  colleagues  characterized 
it.  from  the  Social  Security  fund  In 
1980  to  offset  the  deficit.  Today,  in 
1990,  when  we  take  out  the  embeosle- 
ment  that  is  occurring  with  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  we  find  that  the 
deficit  as  a  percent  of  GNP  is  percent, 
almost  double  what  it  was  in  1980. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  state 
talking  about  tax  cuts  the  first  ques- 
tion is  who  should  these  cuts  got  to? 
Then,  when  we  start  talking  about  un- 
locking the  economic  engine  of  this 
country  with  these  tax  cuts,  I  think  we 
need  to  restudy  some  of  the  recent  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  strive 
mightily  to  see  that  we  realize  a  peace 
dividend  this  year  and  in  the  following 
years,  if  international  conditions 
remain  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  But  I  submit  the  funds  from  this 
peace  dividend  ought  to  go  first  to  ad- 
dressing the  imbalance  in  this  deficit 
that  we  have  now;  to  redressing  the 
imbalance  in  the  tax  structure  that  we 
see  In  this  country  at  the  present  time 
when  some  would  wish  to  perpetuate 
even  further. 

Just  let  me  give  an  example.  Under 
the  capital  gains  tax  proposal  that  was 
passed  last  year  in  one  House  and  es- 
poused by  the  administration,  we  find 
that  those  making  less  than  $50,000 
would  get  8  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
that  capital  gains  tax  cut.  But  If  we 
take  the  Moynlhan  tax  proposal,  a 
real  tax  cut  for  real  working  people, 
we  find  that  fully  55.7  percent  of  the 
benefit  would  flow  to  people  making 
less  than  $50,000. 

So  when  we  start  talking  about  cut- 
ting taxes,  Mr.  P*resident,  I  think  we 
need  to  give  some  consideration  as  to 
whose  taxes  we  are  talking  about  and 
whose  taxes  are  going  to  be  cut. 

But  this  peace  dividend  should  be  di- 
rected, I  think,  first  to  putting  the 
fiscal  house  of  this  Government  in 
order,  redressing  what  I  think  wUl  be 
characterized  by  historians  in  the 
future  as  the  fiscal  madness  of  the 
U.S.  Government  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's.  And  then  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  long-neglected  do- 
mestic needs  of  this  country,  things 
like  education,  rebuilding  the  infra- 
structure—the list  goes  on  and  on.  And 
then  we  ought  to  discuss  the  question 
of  giving  a  real  meaningful  tax  cut, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  who  have  paid 
the  cost  of  bringing  us  through  the 
period  of  the  last  50  or  60  years,  to  the 
point  that  we  can  get  to  this  payoff 
and  actually  look  forward  to  a  peace 
dividend. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time?  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  focus  on  the  real  issues  here.  Let 
me  first  of  all  make  It  clear  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
does  not  prejudge  a  peace  dividend.  I 
personally  believe  there  will  be  one.  I 
also  believe  It  will  be  declared  prema- 
turely, before  the  money  Is  In  the 
bank.  And  that  it  will  probably  repre- 
sent imprudent  public  policy.  But  that 
really  is  not  the  issue  here. 

In  my  amendment  I  simply  say  the 
reforms  in  Eastern  EJurope  "may 
permit  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's security  at  a  cost  less  than  cur- 
rent budget  projections."  And  then, 
auiy  savings  below  the  level  necessary 
in  defense  savings  to  parallel  nonde- 
fense  savings  to  allow  us  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets,  balance  the 
budget,  and  then  balance  the  budget 
without  counting  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  that  defense  savings 
beyond  that  level  if  they  occur  should 
go  back  to  families  to  Invest  in  their 
future  and  therefore  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  America.  That  is  what  my 
resolution  is  about. 

Let  me  turn,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  resolu- 
tions. First  of  all,  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
the  first  resolution.  It  is  a  kind  of  kiss- 
your-slster  resolution.  But  I  never  had 
a  sister  so  this  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  I  always  wanted 
to  do.  I  am  also  going  to  vote  for  it  in 
part  because  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kennedy.  I  salute  him 
for  having  been  an  early  supporter  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  But  now  when  I  get 
to  see  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Tennessee  who  wsmts  to  repeal 
Gramm-Rudman  talking  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  reducing  taxes,  I 
cannot  let  that  go  unrewarded.  So  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  do-anythlng  kind  of 
resolution  but  It  does  mention  two 
things  that  I  think  it  is  good  that  we 
mention. 

The  difference  really  bolls  down  to 
the  second  section  of  their  resolution 
and  I  want  to  read  that  section.  It 
says: 

The  savingB  from  defense  should  go  to 
urgent  national  priorities.  Including  Invest- 
ing in  America's  future. 

yii.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
who  can  we  trust  to  Invest  in  Ameri- 
ca's future,  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  families  of  America? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
amendment,  which  calls  for  us  to  give 
this  money  back  to  American  families 
to  let  them  invest  in  their  own  future, 
represents  the  transferring  of  re- 
sources to  the  one  repository  in  Ameri- 
can society  that  has  proved  itself  up  to 
the  challenge.  It  also  represents  a  fun- 
damental continuation  of  the  policy 
which  won  the  cold  war  and  tore  down 


the  Berlin  Wall.  If  Investment  In 
America's  future  comes  from  Govern- 
ment, then  how  are  we  fuindamentaUy 
different  from  the  economic  systems 
that  are  collapsing? 

Second,  we  have  a  lot  of  talk  in  here 
about  infrastructure.  I  heard  several 
of  my  colleagues  talk  about  new 
spending  programs  and  talk  about  new 
Infrastructure.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress on  spending  on  infrastructure  Is 
dismal.  In  1965,  on  Infrastructure  pro- 
grams, the  space  program,  air  traffic 
controllers,  we  spent  2.6  percent  of  the 
budget  on  those  items.  Today  we  are 
spending  1.3  percent  of  the  budget. 
Where  is  the  investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture? 

Might  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  these  areas,  consistently  we  have 
cut,  first.  President  Reagan's  budget 
proposals,  and  now  President  Bush's 
proposals.  I  heard  our  dear  colleague 
from  Maryland— and  I  congratulate 
her  for  being  an  excellent  committee 
chairperson— who  has  within  her  allo- 
cation of  funds  tried  to  fund  Impor- 
tant programs.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  talking  about  starving  the 
Government  in  my  amendment.  I  am 
saying  the  Government  should  grow 
as  the  economy  grows,  not  faster  than 
the  economy  grows.  "The  Government 
should  grow  and  can  grow  in  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  without  a 
tax  increase  between  3  and  5  percent  a 
year.  That  is  between  $30  billion  and 
$50  billion  a  year.  Is  there  not  money 
in  a  $50  billion  growth  in  the  ability  to 
fund  the  space  program  or  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation? 

Mr.  President,  to  criticize  a  proposal 
to  balance  the  budget  for  not  giving  us 
enough  money  for  those  important  in- 
vestments Is  like  a  driuik  who  goes  out 
and  spends  all  his  money  on  whisky 
and  then  cusses  his  employer  for  not 
giving  him  enough  money.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  the  priorities;  the  problem  is 
not  in  the  budget. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  our 
dear  colleague  from  Minnesota 
touched  on  something  when  he  talked 
about  the  appropriateness  of  this 
amendment  on  this  bUl.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  yet  a  new  spending  program 
and,  quite  frankly,  it  is  an  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean spending  program.  Only  in 
Eastern  Europe  do  you  have  to  pay 
people  to  volunteer.  Only  in  a  collec- 
tlvist  society  do  you  have  to  pay 
people  to  do  something  they  claim  to 
be  doing  voluntarily  or  make  them  do 
it. 

This  bill  is  a  throwTjack  to  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past,  but,  in  one  impor- 
tant way.  it  is  relevant  to  this  debate. 
It  is  relevant  to  this  debate  because  it 
Is  one  of  these  rear-end  loaded  spend- 
ing programs.  The  reason  I  have  of- 
fered my  amendment  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  hundreds  of 
these  amendments.  They  are  going  to 
be  adopted.  They  are  going  to  cost  a 


little  money  at  first,  but  by  1993,  1994, 
1995,  we  are  going  to  find,  just  as  we 
did  in  the  post-Vietnam  era,  that  we 
have  squandered  the  defense  savings 
on  big  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  people 
who  are  ready  to  speak.  No  one  on  the 
other  side  wants  to  speak. 

Let  me  first  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and,  if  I 
may,  let  me  begin  by  yielding  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  Ln  opposition  of 
this  bill— the  National  and  Commiuiity 
Service  Act  of  1989. 

The  title  of  the  legislation  sounds 
very  impressive.  It  seems  to  connote 
good  old  American  values  and  the  im- 
portance of  volunteer  service  to  the 
conununity  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
If  the  bill  did.  In  fact,  stand  for  this.  I 
would  support  it  wholeheartedly.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  National  and  Com- 
munity Service  Act  misses  the  mark  of 
the  original  intention. 

Volunteer  service  means  to  give 
one's  time  and  effort  to  a  cause  or 
service  that  will  benefit  others  with- 
out self-interest.  That  is  not  what  this 
bill  promotes.  Instead,  it  offers  finan- 
cial rewards  for  those  who  volimtarily 
participate  In  various  programs;  it 
pays  people  to  volunteer.  And.  we  aU 
know  that  when  the  Goverrunent 
claims  to  finance  something,  it  means 
the  taxpayers  wiU  pay  for  it.  So,  the 
reality  of  this  legislation  is  that  the 
taxpayers  will  pay  others  to  volunteer 
their  services.  If  the  original  goal  of 
the  National  and  Community  Ser\'ice 
Act  was  true  volunteer  participation, 
the  bin  has  badly  missed  its  mark. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
problems  I  see  with  this  legislation. 
First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  local  communities  to  have 
community  services  directed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  communi- 
ties themselves  know  what  types  of 
programs  would  be  most  appropriate, 
aU  areas  being  diverse  with  different 
needs.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  direc- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  would  be  ef- 
fective in  all  communities. 

Second,  before  Congress  authorizes 
new  programs  for  the  next  5  years  and 
spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  know  whether 
or  not  those  programs  will  be  effec- 
tive. If  we  must  mandate  such  things, 
it  would  be  much  wiser  to  do  so  for  a 
shorter  time  period  to  ensure  they  will 
be  beneficial. 

Third,  It  is  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  mediate  be- 
tween volunteers  and  local  service  pro- 
viders, which  is  exactly  what  wUl 
happen  if  this  bUl  passes.  I  believe 


Congress  has  better  things  to  do  with 
its  time. 

Further,  if  we  begin  paying  volun- 
teers to  participate  in  conununity  serv- 
ices, it  win  create  a  tremendous  disin- 
centive for  those  who  truly  volunteer 
their  services.  These  are  the  people 
that  we  are  trying  to  encourage— 
caring  American  citizens. 

And  finally,  all  this  Federal  inter- 
vention at  the  local  level  will  only 
create  further  bureaucratic  regula- 
tions and  redtape  in  the  daUy  lives  of 
Americans— a  clearly  undesirable 
achievement. 

Obviously,  Congress  needs  to  take 
another  look  at  this  issue.  Let  us  not 
make  the  common  mistake  of  legislat- 
ing without  really  considerlrife  the 
impact  of  our  actions  on  those  we  are 
here  to  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  amendment. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  short  time  that  I  have, 
which  continue  on  the  line  of  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
sadd  about  the  comments  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made  earlier.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  this  amendment 
be  on  this  bill.  This  bill  will  end  up 
costing  $1.2  billion,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum.  on  page  92  of  the 
report,  files  her  views.  She  says: 

My  opposition  to  this  legislation  Is  based 
on  two  main  concerns:  first,  the  $300  million 
authorized  for  service  programs  Is  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money.  Should  such  addi- 
tional funds  become  available,  they  would 
be  spent  more  effectively  on  programs  such 
as  Head  Start. 

I  just  met  with  a  group  of  constitu- 
ents from  my  State  who  are  asking  for 
a  meager  amount  of  $300,000  to  con- 
tinue some  important  research  on  feed 
grains,  barley  specifically,  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest,  at  Washington  State 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Idaho.  This  money  is  comi>etition  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  absolutely  correct.  If 
there  is  a  peace  dividend,  the  safest 
thing  for  the  American  people  is  to 
return  this  money  to  them.  I  have  said 
all  year  this  country  would  be  better 
off  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  pass  a  continuing  serv- 
ices budget,  allow  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  sequester  to  kick  in 
to  force  the  balanced  budget,  adjourn 
the  Congress,  and  return  next  Janu- 
ary. The  country  would  be  better  off 
because  everything  we  are  going  to 
pass  is  going  to  cost  money  and  it  is 
going  to  add  regulations  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  the  country  for  very 
little  good. 

We  have  a  massive,  expensive  clean 
air  bill  coming  up.  Everyone  wants  to 
be  recorded  as  being  for  the  environ- 
ment, so  it  will  probably  pass.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  had  the  reces- 
sion in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties  because  this  country  was  ag- 


gressively adopting  the  1977  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments.  That  is  something 
that  iB  not  often  talked  about,  but  it 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  depths 
of  the  recession  that  went  on  In  this 
country  in  the  late  seventies  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighties. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  one 
other  thing  with  respect  to  the  peace 
dividend.  For  a  brief  period  of  5  years, 
the  United  States  from  1981  through 
1985  spent  1.5  p>ercent  more  of  our 
GNP  on  defense  spending  than  we  had 
previously.  During  that  5-year  period, 
we  literally  demonstrated  to  the 
Soviet  Union  they  could  not  compete 
with  us  in  the  arms  race,  and  we  have 
seen  a  massive  revolt  of  people  across 
the  world  seeking  freedom.  We  have 
seen  the  Berlin  Wall  come  down.  We 
have  seen  people  emboldened  in  Nica- 
ragua to  vote  out  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment just  this  week.  Why?  Because 
they  perceive  the  United  States  as 
strong.  They  have  great  hope  in  their 
hearts  with  the  fact  the  United  States 
has  helped  the  people  in  Panama  to 
throw  out  the  dictator  and  put  in  the 
people  they  legltamately  elected. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  now  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  so-called  post-Viet- 
nam i}eace  dividend,  and  I  agree  with 
Senator  Gramm's  wording.  If  there  is  a 
peace  dividend,  the  worst  thing  this 
Congress  can  do  is  add  fuel  to  what 
the  news  media  has  already  done. 

I  want  to  quote  Ray  Cline  from  the 
book  "Behind  the  Smile  Are  Teeth  of 
Iron."  This  is  not  Ray  Cllne's  quote: 

"Behind  the  smile  are  teeth  of  Iron"  are 
the  actual  words  used  to  describe  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  by  former  Soviet  President 
Andre  Gromyko,  the  perennial  Communist 
Foreign  Minister  who  died  In  1989  after 
belng^ummarlly  oiisted  from  office. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  quote  in  the 
foreword  of  this  book: 

A  brilliantly  conducted  public  relations 
campaign  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  abetted  by 
the  enthusiastic  (and  unprecedented)  coop- 
eration of  the  U.S.  news  media,  has  con- 
vinced most  Americans  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over  and  a  long  period  of  peaceful  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  lies  ahead. 

I  hope  that  is  true,  Mr.  President. 
But  I  think  we  should  be  extremely 
cautious  of  where  we  are  going  and  be 
extremely  mindful  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  heard  the  sophistry  on  the  floor  of 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  talking 
about  how  the  tax  rates  are  now  titled 
so  that  the  rates  have  gone  down  for 
the  wealthy.  The  sophistry  of  it  is  he 
does  not  tell  the  people  in  that  speech 
that  the  wealthy  people  in  this  coim- 
try,  the  high-income  people  are  paying 
for  a  bigger  share  of  the  Government. 

It  is  true  their  rates  are  down,  but 
they  are  not  in  tax  shelters  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  seventies.  They 
are  actually  paying  a  bigger  share  of 
the  cost  that  is  coming  into  the  Feder- 
al Government.  That  is  the  sophistry 
of  that  argument.  There  are  20  million 


more  Americans  working  today  than 
there  were  7  years  ago.  They  have 
good  Jobs  and  good  opportunities  and 
over  half  of  those  Jotae  can  reach  as 
high  as  $50,000  per  year.  So  it  is  not 
low-Income  jobs  that  people  are  get- 
ting. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious,  but  we  should  also 
be  very  mindful  of  the  fact,  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  points  out,  we  are 
starting,  with  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today,  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1989,  another  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  another  new  program  to  go 
out  and  build  another  constituency  of 
government.  It  is  the  same  thing  that 
has  happened  across  the  world.  People 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  big,  oppressive 
government.  Why  should  we  follow 
that  pattern  in  the  United  States 
when  we  have  been  the  example  for 
which  they  are  reaching.  We  seem  to 
be  coming  right  in  line  to  try  to  pass, 
as  we  say,  E^tem-European-type  pro- 
grams. What  we  need  are  voliuiteer 
programs  in  the  private  sector  like  we 
formed  in  Idaho,  called  Working  Part- 
ners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
1  through  24  of  ■Behind  the  Snille  Are 
Teeth  of  Iron"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  WLKL  GORBACHEV 

"P>roposal8  for  nuclear  and  conventional 
force  reductions  are  flowing  freely  from 
Soviet  officials.  Hopefully  they  wUl  eventu- 
ally lead  to  something  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  real-world  trends  in  Soviet  Strategic 
nuclear  weapon  deplojmients— the  kind  that 
directly  threaten  the  United  States— have 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev's soothing  words."— Jf(y.  Oen.  Henry 
Mohr.  (V.SJi.  Ret  J.  DistHbuted  by  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate,  March  3,  1889. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  march  towards  in- 
creasing world  power  started.  American 
leaders  have  repeatedly  been  misled  Into 
wishful  thinking  about  their  counterparts  in 
the  Kremlin. 

At  YalU  in  1945,  President  Roosevelt  was 
optimistic  about  cooperating  with  "Uncle 
Joe"  Stalin,  a  man  who  had  exterminated 
weU  over  twenty  mUllon  of  his  feUow  citi- 
zens. Roughly  seven  million  Ukrainians 
were  deliberately  starved  to  death  by  Stalin 
in  his  farm  collectivization  program. 

Jimmy  Carter  Ussed  Brezhnev  on  both 
cheeks  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  the  1970s 
lust  months  before  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  an  abortive  act  of  political  ag- 
grandizement that  resulted  In  over  1  miUion 
Afghans  being  killed. 

President  Reagan,  after  denouncing  the 
Soviet  empire  as  "evil."  finally  came  to  call 
MlkhaU  Gorbachev  his  "friend." 

Is  Gorbachev  different  from  his  predeces- 
sors, or  Is  he  the  more  skillful  protege  of 
Yuri  Andropov,  former  head  of  the  Soviet 
state  and  chief  of  KGB.  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  which  has  a  seventy-year  record  that 
rivals  Hitler's  Gestapo  In  arrests,  torture. 
Imprisonment,  and  murder  of  millions? 

Repeated  images  of  a  smiling,  friendly 
Gorbachev  on  TV.  a  never  ending  flow  of 
"peaceful"  proposals,  and  ringing  endorse- 
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ments  of  the  QortMchev  regime  by  opinion 
leaden  In  Europe  mnd  the  United  States 
have  convlzx^ed  most  Amerlcaiu  that  he  is  a 
new  kind  of  Soviet  leader.  But  Is  he?  He  is 
smooth  and  persuasive,  but  are  his  goals 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of 
Tienln.  Stalin.  Khrushchev,  and  Brezhnev? 

"Despite  Soviet  rhetoric  about  'democratl- 
attion.'  OortMchev's  specific  reform  propos- 
als tolerate  no  opposition  parties  and  have 
led  chiefly  to  a  greater  consolidation  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  OortMchev  him- 
self."—Center /or  Seci«rif»  Poitcv,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  January  2S,  1S89. 

In  Afghanistan,  during  Gorbachev's  presi- 
dency, the  Soviet  military  forces  distributed 
mines  disguised  as  tojrs,  butterflies,  small 
birds,  and  stones  that  maimed  thousands  of 
chUdren.  When  the  Soviet  military  forces 
pulled  out,  which  they  did  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  they  left  between  ten  and  thirty  mil- 
lion mines,  some  burled,  some  scattered  ran- 
domly about  the  countryside,  that  will  be 
killing  people  for  many  years.  And.  of 
course,  Moscow  still  gives  massive  political. 
economic,  and  military  aid  to  the  commu- 
nist regime  in  Kabul,  hoping  to  frustrate 
the  political  goals  of  the  mujahhedin  free- 
dom fighters  who  won  on  the  battlefield  but 
have  not  yet  made  much  progress  In  the  e>o- 
lltlcal  arena.  As  a  political  presence,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  very  much  in  Afghani- 
stan—a major  power  player  in  the  great 
game  of  nations. 

"Moscow  is  supporting  Afghanistan's  com- 
munist government  with  the  largest  mili- 
tary airlift  In  Soviet  history.  Western  diplo- 
matic sources  said  yesterday." 

"The  diplomats,  who  stmke  on  condition 
of  anonymity,  estimated  Soviet  military  aid 
to  Afghanistan  during  the  first  half  of  1989 
was  worth  more  than  $1.5  billion".— 77i« 
Wathii^ton  Time*.  October  4.  1989. 

While  Oorfoachev  talks  of  glssnost  (open- 
ness) and  new  freedoms  for  Soviet  citizens. 
he  is  keeping  millions  of  people  in  harsh 
labor  camps  Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.  news  media  rarely  mention  this  fact. 
even  though  it  is  documented  in  official  U.S. 
Qovemment  reports. 

Much  of  the  terrorism  in  the  world  has 
had  Soviet  support.  For  20  years,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  provided  training,  explosives,  guns, 
and  material  supplies  to  terrorists.  Outra- 
geously, in  the  spring  of  1980.  Gorbachev 
sold  Muammar  el-Qaddafi  SU-24  bombers 
that  enable  Libya,  the  most  determined  ter- 
rorist state  of  the  whole  world,  to  threaten 
Israel's  existence. 

Several  Soviet-backed  nations  provide 
direct  support  to  drug  traffickers.  The  most 
widely  publicized  examples  are  Cuba.  Nica- 
ragua, and  Bulgaria.  The  vast  majority  of 
terrorists  and  armed  revolutionary  groups 
are  Marxist-Leninist  in  ideology  and  cooper- 
ate with  international  narcotics  cartels 
throughout  the  world.  Their  main  purpose 
Is  mating  money.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, they  are  happy  to  be  damaging  the  social 
fabric  of  capitalist  societies,  and  they  are 
doing  so. 

Under  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  violate  vitally  important  treaties, 
agreements,  and  imderstandings  with  the 
United  States.  This  undisputed  fact  raises 
the  question  of  the  value  of  making  new 
agreements  with  Moscow. 

Under  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  Union's  ef- 
forts to  acquire  U.S.  technology  and  vital 
defense  secrets  through  theft  and  spying 
have  risen  to  impreoedented  levels. 

And  of  special  significance  to  every  Ameri- 
can is  the  fact  that  Gorbachev  continues  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  new  advanced- 


technology  military  weapons.  He  continues 
to  modernize  his  armed  forces,  despite  the 
financial  strains  the  Soviet  economy  is  un- 
dergoing at  home  and  despite  his  repeated 
assurances  that  he  wants  only  sufficient 
military  strength  for  security.  Five  months 
after  he  said  the  Soviets  would  withdraw 
10,000  tanks  from  Europe,  the  Soviet  pro- 
duction of  new  tanks— according  to  Ameri- 
can estimates— reached  a  record  high  of 
1.025  in  the  first  quarter  of  1989  which  if 
continued  would  be  4,200  new  tanks  per 
year.  Soviet  officials  have  said  the  produc- 
tion rate  will  be  only  about  half  that  level, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  very  high. 

"Since  Gorbachev  took  office  the  Soviets 
have  fielded  more  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
than  currently  exist  in  the  combined  armies 
of  Britain.  Prance  and  West  Germany."— 
General  James  Galxrin,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe. 

Deployments  of  new  ICBM  mobile  mis- 
siles continue,  and  work  proceeds  on  still  an- 
other generation  of  strategic  missiles— with 
the  United  States  plainly  the  primary 
target. 

As  the  facts  In  this  book  reveal,  the  Soviet 
threat  continues  to  be  real  and  menanclng. 
Even  though  Gorbachev  declares  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  the  main  obstacle  to  Soviet 
dominance  in  world  politics  is  still  the 
strength  and  national  security  preparedness 
of  the  United  States.  Communist  party  lead- 
ers have  called  the  United  States  the  main 
enemy  for  70  years. 

Gorbachev  says  his  goal  is  restructuring 
the  Soviet  economy  (perestrolka).  He  is  sin- 
cere about  that  because  he  is  presiding  over 
a  falling  economy.  He  needs  foreign  capital 
and  technology  to  strengthen  the  socialist 
state  and  save  the  increasingly  unpopular 
communist  party  bureaucracy.  Yet,  in  No- 
vember 1987,  Just  before  he  conducted  a 
wildly  successful  summit  with  President 
Reagan  In  Washington  D.C.,  culminating  in 
the  signing  of  the  Intermediate-Range  Nu- 
clear Forces  Treaty,  Gorbachev  said  in  a 
speech  to  Soviet  leaders:  "In  October,  1917, 
we  parted  with  the  old  world,  rejecting  it 
once  and  for  ail.  We  are  moving  toward  a 
new  world,  the  world  of  Communism.  We 
shaU  never  turn  off  that  road." 

In  covering  the  speech  for  the  American 
pubUc.  NBC  TV  News  edited  out  these 
words.  They  evidently  wanted  to  portray 
Gorbachev  as  a  man  with  a  new  agenda 
somehow  compatible  with  market  econo- 
mies and  pluralist  democracy.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  prone  to  wishful  thinking. 

Gorbachev's  real  agenda  is  preserving  the 
political  and  economic  power  of  the  one- 
party  dictatorship  he  now  leads.  He  has 
seized  more  direct  political  control  over  the 
regime  than  any  leader  since  Stalin. 

Rhetoric  aside,  If  he  chose  in  earnest  to 
undermine  the  basic  structure  of  Leninist 
dictatorship,  millions  of  privileged  commu- 
nist party  bureaucrats,  secret  police,  and 
military  commanders  would  almost  certain- 
ly force  him  to  return  to  Lenin's  goals  or 
step  aside. 

We  must  remember  that  what  Gorbachev 
Is  doing  is  far  from  new.  In  1921,  less  than 
four  years  after  the  Russian  revolution, 
Vladimir  Lenin  instituted  the  first  Soviet 
perestroika,  the  New  Economic  Policy 
(NEP).  Inviting  economic  subsidies  from 
capitalist  countries.  He  wanted  foreign 
money  and  technology,  Just  as  Gorbachev 
does,  and  Lenhi  engaged  in  an  effort,  for  a 
few  years  successful,  to  confuse  the  capital- 
ists as  to  his  true  intentions. 

"...  the  Soviets  hope  their  reductions 
will  diminish   the  West's  perception  of  a 


Soviet  threat  while  enliancing  the  reality  of 
that  threat.  This  is  consistent  with  Soviet 
claims  that  the  goal  of  Gorbachev's  glasnost 
policy  is  to  'eliminate  the  enemy'  of  the 
USSR."— Committee  on  the  Present  Danger, 
Eugene  Rostov),  Chairman,  September  S, 
1989. 

Under  Joseph  Stalin,  who  ruled  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nearly  30  years,  the  savage  re- 
pression of  Soviet  citizens  and  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  owners  of  private  property 
everywhere  became  crystal  clear.  Yet.  he 
too  made  conspicuous  attempts,  including 
nominal  abolition  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, to  lull  the  West  into  thinking  the 
Soviet  Union  was  turning  away  from  spread- 
ing communism  abroad.  It  never  happened, 
and  Stalin  presided  over  the  greatest  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  power  in  history  in  the  late 
1940's,  precipitating  the  "Cold  War"  for  so 
many  now  hope  is  over. 

In  1956,  NiklU  Khrushchev  attacked  the 
political  style  of  Stalin,  withdrew  Soviet 
troops  from  occupied  territory,  announced 
cutbacks  in  the  army  and  navy,  altered 
Soviet  strategic  doctrine,  promised  wide- 
ranging  political  reforms,  allowed  the  publi- 
cation of  anti-Soviet  literature,  released  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  Invited  the  capitalists 
to  do  business  with  the  Soviets.  As  described 
by  several  defectors  with  inside  knowledge, 
the  actions  were  all  orchestrated  to  deceive 
the  West  into  thinking  the  Soviet  Union 
was  changing,  and  enable  the  flow  of  for- 
eign financial  and  technical  assistance. 
Khrushchev's  program  is  the  model  for 
what  Gorbachev  Is  doing  today. 

Between  1970  and  1975,  Leonid  Brezhnev 
undertook  a  glasnost  policy  of  his  own, 
which  became  known  as  "detente",  and  for 
years  the  West  relaxed  In  a  feeling  that 
Soviet  policies  were  cuming  favorable.  The 
United  States  was  also  told  by  former  com- 
munist officials  who  had  defected  that  "de- 
tente" was  a  Soviet  strategic  intelligence  op- 
eration, not  Intended  to  transform  the  one- 
party  dictatorship.  Their  warnings  were  ig- 
nored and  discredited  . 

Through  all  these  periods  of  "relaxation" 
of  International  tension  the  Soviet  threat 
continued  to  build.  Just  as  it  is  building 
today.  The  object  has  been  to  get  Americans 
to  relax  so  Soviet  power  could  grow  unop- 
posed. It  Is  necesssary  to  pay  attention  to 
military  hardware,  not  only  to  words. 

THE  GIAMT  OECEPnON 

"Gorbachev  told  the  Congress  People's 
Deputies  In  May  that  although  he  was  cut- 
ting spending  and  reducing  forces,  the  cuts 
would  give  "a  new  quality  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Armed  Forces  without  any  detriment  to  the 
country's  defense  capability."— Pau/ 
WolfoiDitz,  Undersecretary  of  defense  policy, 
July  27,  1989. 

The  Soviet  Union  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is 
a  nation  beset  with  social,  ethnic,  and  finan- 
cial troubles.  This  fact  has  led  most  Ameri- 
cans to  think  Soviet  aggressive  policies  will 
be  forced  to  change  and  will  lead  to  "peace 
in  our  time,"  Just  as  everyone  hoped  in  1939. 

Most  Americans  believe  Gorbachev's  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan  Is  evidence  of  his 
need  to  erase  his  financial  problems  at 
home,  which  Is  true.  It  Is  far  from  certain, 
however,  that  the  withdrawal  is  permanent 
or  that  It  wil  permanently  ease  internation- 
al tension. 

"A  senior  Soviet  official  said  today  that 
the  Kremlin  had  decided  to  provide  the 
Afghan  Government  with  whatever  weap- 
ons were  needed  to  defend  its  cities  against 
guerilla  attack. 


The  official,  who  is  known  to  be  in  close 
x>ntact  with  MikhaU  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  said  the  move  was  decided  on 
iiter  Moscow  considered  reinvolving  Soviet 
forces  In  the  Afghan  war."— 77ie  New  York 
Times,  April  14,  1989. 

Many  E^ut>pean  and  American  observers 
point  to  glasnost  and  perestroika  a  proof 
that  Gorbachev  is  a  new  kind  of  Soviet 
leader,  and  to  the  labor  and  ethnic  unrest  in 
the  Caucasiis  and  in  the  Ukraine,  as  weU  as 
demands  for  reform  in  Soviet  client  states  in 
Eastern  Europe,  as  proof  of  Gorbachev's 
need  to  change  to  a  policy  of  butter  instead 
of  guns. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Contrary  to  what 
most  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe, 
under  Gorbachev  there  is  no  indication  yet 
of  any  decrease  in  military  spending  or  in 
weapons  production. 

Mosi  experts  say  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
now  spending  between  15  and  20  percent  of 
GNP  on  the  military.  By  compajison,  the 
United  States  spends  about  6  percent  of 
GNP.  The  truth  Is,  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  the  Soviet  Union  spends.  Estimates 
made  public  in  1989  are  still  full  of  ambigu- 
ities and  do  not  cover  all  expenditures.  True 
costs  are  higher.  The  real  Soviet  military 
budget  is  still  secret. 

"Taking  all  defense-related  spending  into 
account,  the  Soviets  devote  roughly  23-28 
percent  of  their  GNP  and  roughly  one-half 
of  their  state  budget  to  military  forces  and 
military  power."— Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger,  Eugene  Rostov,  Chairman,  Septem- 
ber S,  1989. 

We  are  told  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
dire  economic  straits,  that  Gorbachev  has 
changed  his  military  forces  from  an  offen- 
sive to  a  defensive  doctrine,  and  that  all  he 
«rants  is  reasonable  sufficiency  to  protect 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  this  is  what  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  saying  for  70  years.  They 
have  often  been  an  economic  basket  case, 
but  have  continued  to  give  first  priority  to 
the  military  forces  and  secret  police,  irre- 
spective of  how  badly  the  population  suf- 
fers. 

As  columnist  Charley  Reese  askes,  "if  the 
Soviet  economy  Is  so  bad,  why  are  they 
keeping  the  military  rates  of  expenditure  so 
high?  Why  do  they  keep  turning  out  so 
many  weapons?  If  Gorbachev  really  intends 
CO  create  a  more  open  and  democratic  socie- 
ty, why  do  changes  in  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion concentrate  even  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  Gorbachev?  If  American  TV  pro- 
grams spent  more  time  reporting  facts  and 
less  time  Interviewing  Soviet  propagandists, 
perhaps  the  situation  would  be  clearer  to 
the  American  people." 

"Although  Gorbachev  proposes  to  reduce 
the  Soviet  defense  budget  by  14.2  percent, 
since  1985  Soviet  defense  expenditures  have 
Increased  by  an  average  of  3  percent  per 
year  in  real  taroi."— Soviet  Military  Potoer 
1989,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

There  Is  no  better  Soviet  propagandist 
than  Mikhail  Gorbachev  himself.  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Europe,  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  public  and  political  leadership 
have  been  taken  in  by  his  smile  and  his 
promises.  Today,  four  out  of  five  West  Ger- 
mans believe  the  Soviet  threat  Is  disappear- 
ing. Obviously,  what  is  creating  these  im- 
pressions are  the  relatively  minor  military 
cutbacks  in  Europe  and  the  massive  Gorba- 
chev-directed publicity  campaign  designed 
to  Influence  the  German  people.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this  approach.  The 
Soviet  Union  spends  over  |4  billion  yearly 
on  active  Intelligence  measures,  primarily 
propaganda,  to  influence  the  West. 


Gorbachev  has  promised  to  remove  10,000 
tanks  from  Eurpoe.  All  the  network  TV 
news  programs  features  this  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  goodwill.  What  goes  seldom  report- 
ed Is  that  the  Soviet  have  over  50,000  main 
battle  tanks  and  some  60,000  armored  vehi- 
cles, and  that  the  reduction  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  retirement  of  the  obso- 
lescent portion  of  their  stockpile.  By  remov- 
ing his  old  tanks  Gorbachev  will  actually  In- 
crease the  fighting  power  of  his  army. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  his  proml£e  to 
cut  force  levels  by  10  percent,  which  is  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  combined  active  and 
ready  reserve.  These  cuts  would  have  an  im- 
perceptible effect  on  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities. How  is  one  to  Judge  the  reductions? 

During  the  past  twenty  years  of  negotia- 
tions on  conventional  force  reductions,  the 
Soviets  have  repeatedly  lied  about  the 
number  of  forces  In  Extern  Europe  and 
have  also  required  their  Eastern  European 
satellites  to  report  false  troop  strengths  to 
the  West  Eiu-opean  and  VS.  negotiators. 

The  inescapable  truth  is  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  overwhelming  superiority  over 
NATO  in  tanks,  artillery,  aircraft,  numoer 
of  troops,  and  in  modem  and  efficient 
chemical  weapons  military  units.  The  an- 
nounced cuts  do  not  change  the  decided 
Soviet  military  superiority.  If  anything,  the 
superiority  will  actually  Increase  if  NATO 
nations  cut  back  on  their  defense  spending 
in  response  to  the  publicity  campaign  asso- 
ciated with  the  Soviet  announcements. 

"Even  if  the  Soviets  completely  eliminat- 
ed the  forces  discussed  in  Gorbachev's  7  De- 
cember 1988  United  Nations'  speech. 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  would  still  out-number 
NATO  in  tanks,  artillery,  and  divisions  by  a 
ratio  of  over  2  to  I."— Soviet  Military  Potoer 
1989,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

Why  does  Gorbachev  really  need  the  mili- 
tary strength  he  Is  preserving?  Through  es- 
tablishing both  an  image  of  friendship  and 
the  reality  of  massive  military  supehority, 
experts  foresee  the  continued  use  of  the 
"carrot  and  stick"  approach.  The  Soviet 
plan  Is  to  eliminate  from  Europe  all  nuclear 
weapons  by  creating  obstacles  to  moderniza- 
tion of  NATO's  remaining  nuclear  weapons, 
thus  rendering  Europe  helpless  against  the 
Soviet  Unions  remaining  massive  European 
conventional  superiority.  And  Gorbachev 
plans  eventually  to  detach  Europe  political- 
ly and  strategically  from  the  United  States, 
a  high  priority  Soviet  objective  since  the 
early  1950's. 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  many  Gorba- 
chev proposals  which  seem  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  are  suspect  or  misleading. 

Everjrwhere  he  goes,  Gorbachev  continues 
his  "peace"  proposals,  all  of  which  are  duiti- 
fully  reported  to  the  American  people  by 
TV,  radio,  and  newspapers.  No  one  bothers 
to  explain  what  the  Soviet  Union  means  by 
"peace,"  which  Soviet  ideologists  since 
Lenin  have  insisted  can  be  achieved  only 
after  all  competing  social  systems,  especially 
democracies,  are  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
Marxist-Leninist  societies. 

When  he  visited  Cuba  in  April  1989,  Gor- 
bachev called  for  an  end  to  all  outside  mili- 
tary aid  to  Central  America.  The  Soviet 
military  subsidies  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
continue.  White  House  spokesman.  Marlin 
Fltzwater,  correctly  responded,  "'While  his 
words  about  not  exporting  revolution  are 
welcome,  they  are  not  matched  by  deeds 
which  would  give  those  words  credence." 

"American  experts  on  military  affairs  said 
today  that  President  Mikhail  S.  Gorba- 
chev's plan  to  remove  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rines from  the  Baltic  Sea  would  not  signifi- 


cantly change  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  NATO." 

"John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  who  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  1981  to  1987,  aald  Mr. 
Gorbachev  was  making  a  political  virtue  of 
a  military  and  fiscal  necessity.  For  years, 
Mr.  Lehman  said.  Soviet  admirals  have 
wanted  to  retire  the  Golf-class  submarines 
because  they  are  'ancient,  rickety  machines 
that  add  almost  nothing  to  the  military 
equation  and  are  very  expensive  to  main- 
tain. "—TTwr  NexD  York  Times,  October  27, 
1S89. 

ISOLATIMG  TBS  UMllBl)  STATES 

""The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  report- 
ed earlier  this  year  that  in  1988  the  Soviet 
Union  supplied  $515  mUUon  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Nicaragua,  the  second- 
highest  yearly  total  since  the  Kremlin 
began  shipping  weapons  to  Managua  in 
1980."— The  Washington  Post.  May  16,  1989. 

Few  Americans  have  stopped  to  realize 
that  the  countries  around  the  world  that 
have  fallen  into  Soviet  hands  and  Soviet 
control  are  not  randomly  selected.  "They  are 
all  strategically  located  along  sea  lanes  of 
commerce— Vietnam.  Ethiopia.  Yemen,  Mo- 
zambique. Angola.  Grenada.  Cuba,  and  Nica- 
ragua. They  lie  along  or  near  chokepoints 
on  sea  passages  vital  to  American  trade  with 
other  nations. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Soviet  goal  is  to 
separate  the  industrialized  states  from  their 
foreign  sources  of  strategic  minerals,  and  to 
disrupt  the  sea  lanes  through  which  these 
economic  resources  move.  Stalin  explained 
this  strategy  nearly  40  yean  ago.  Thus  they 
hope  in  the  long  run  to  weaken  the  Industri- 
alized states  and  hasten  the  ultimate  victory 
of  Moscow-brand  socialism.  The  communist 
states  have  not  succeeded  yet.  but  It  is  pre- 
mature to  believe  they  have  abandoned 
their  goal. 

The  destabllzatlon  of  capitalist  societies  Is 
what  Is  behind  the  political  unrest  in  South 
Africa.  Virtually  never  reported  by  the 
American  press  is  that  fact  that  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  organization  behind 
the  massive  effort  to  overthrow  the  present 
government  in  Pretoria,  is  led  by  memben 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  South  Africa 
and  Is  financed  and  provided  arms  by 
Moscow.  The  goal  is  not  only  in  the  long 
run  to  obtain  for  the  Soviet  Union  the  vital 
minerals  upon  which  U.S.  military  technolo- 
gy Is  heavily  dependent,  but  also  to  control 
the  critically  Important  sea  lanes  around 
the  tip  of  South  Africa  where  the  waten  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  converge. 

In  our  part  of  the  world  alone  the  Soviet 
efforts  to  undermine  American  influence 
and  create  communist  client  states  are  mas- 
sive. Gorbachev  Is  now  sending  perhaps  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  in  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  RantHnintjf 
plan  to  expand  their  military  forces  to 
600,000  by  1995.  They  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  upgrade  their  air  power  with  fight- 
er aircraft  and  more  heUcopten.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  talked  about  acquiring  long- 
range  artillery,  armored  personnel  carrier, 
and  anti-tank  weapons,  as  well  as  greatly 
strengthening  their  navy  with  warships, 
patrol  boats,  minesweepen  and  hydrofoUs. 
For  a  nation  of  three  and  one-half  million 
people,  these  goals  are  redlculous— unless  a 
threat  to  the  sealanes  leading  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  envisaged. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  ships  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  the  United  States  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  all  within  range 
of  MIG-218  if  they  are  stationed  in  Nicara- 
gua. 
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Soviet-supported  Cuba,  where  Gorbachev 
sends  $7  billion  a  year,  is  already  capable  of 
interdicting  U.S.  ships  passing  through  the 
Florida  Straits— through  which  pass  45  per- 
cent of  all  D.S.  exports  and  imports  and  60 
percent  of  V&.  resupply  material  to  NATO. 

"The  Cold  War  cannot  be  won  without 
the  Soviet's  renunciation  of  their  claims 
upon  other  countries  of  the  world.  If  they 
wish  to  renounce  those  claims,  why  do  they 
continue  to  arm  In  such  fashion  as  makes 
sense  only  If  they  harbor  aggressive  de- 
^gaaV—WiUiam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  June  7. 
1989. 

Whether  it  Is  south  of  our  border.  In  the 
West  Pacific,  or  Southern  Africa,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  still  staking  out  positions  of  strength 
to  be  exploited  later  by  mounting  a  threat 
to  American  freedom  of  passage  through 
the  ocean  chokepotnts. 

Gorbachev's  goal  is  clear.  He  is  sending 
(16  to  $18  billion  a  year  to  maintain  client 
governments.  He  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  separating  America  from  foreign  sources 
of  vital  minerals  and  strategic  supplies  by 
dlstruptlng  the  sea  lanes  upon  which  we  and 
our  European  allies  depend.  In  this  way.  he 
can  dislocate  our  economy,  weaken  our  abil- 
ity to  resist  Soviet  unterventions  abroad, 
and  speed  the  day  when  the  United  States 
will  appear  to  most  foreigners  to  be  a  second 
rate  nation  no  longer  more  prosperous  than 
the  communist  states  and  without  the  na- 
tional will  to  defend  American  Interests 
overseas. 

Vital  to  the  realization  of  this  long  range 
goal  is  for  Gorbachev  to  move  quickly  to 
neutralize  our  entire  nuclear  deterrent, 
which  he  has  made  amazing  progress 
toward  doing. 

SOVirr  MISSILE  sxtpskiority 

"Mr.  Gorbachev's  December  proposal  to 
cut  the  military  forces  by  500.000  was 
moatly  symbolic,  while  the  new  "defensive 
posture"  in  Europe  remains  Just  a  pledge. 
Meanwhile,  every  report  we  get  is  that  new 
mobile  Intercontinental  nukes  like  the  SS- 
24  and  88-25  continue  to  roll  off  the  pro- 
duction lines,  as  do  Blackjack  bombers 
armed  with  Crulae  missiles,  advances  in 
antl-mlaaile  defenses,  and  submarines."— 
Robert  Oate*.  former  CIA  Deputy  Director. 
October  198S.  reported  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal.  AprU  14.  1999. 

Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  News  once  ex- 
plained the  way  the  U.S.  news  media  deal 
with  defense  matters:  "There  are  always 
groups  in  Washington  expressing  views  of 
alarm  over  the  state  of  our  defenses.  We 
don't  carry  those  stories.  The  story  is  that 
there  are  those  who  want  to  cut  defense 
spending. " 

For  years,  the  media  have  concentrated  on 
news  about  defense  department  overspend- 
ing, insider  information  peddling,  criticism 
of  the  arms  race,  and  news  of  U.S.  weapons 
failures.  Almost  completely  overlooked  has 
been  any  comment  about  the  massive  arms 
build-up  that  was  launched  by  Leonid 
Breahnev  and  la  still  going  on  under  Gorba- 
chev. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  leaders  now  have 
in  their  araenal  the  most  fearsome  weapon 
of  deatructlon  ever  devised  by  man.  It  is  the 
88-18,  an  Intercontinental  missile  (IBCM) 
twice  as  large  as  the  U.8.  Air  Force's  largest 
and  moat  modem  missile,  the  MX  (now 
known  as  Peacekeeper)  and  much,  much 
larter  than  the  standard  American  Minute- 
man  mlaUe.  The  88-18  weighs  200  tons  and 
is  aa  high  as  a  10-story  building.  Each  SS-18 
can  carry  at  least  10  warheads— each  with 
destructive  power  exceeding  half  a  million 


tons  of  TNT.  It  has  sufficient  range  to  be 
targeted  on  the  entire  United  States. 

At  last  report  the  Soviet  military  forces 
had  308  SS-18s  in  the  field,  carrying  about 
3.000  warheads.  They  also  had  360  SS-19s 
and  150  SS-17s.  On  Just  these  latter  two 
weapons  they  have  about  2,500  warheads. 
The  destructive  power  in  the  deployed  SS- 
18s  alone  is  greater  than  the  destructive 
power  of  the  entire  U.S.  land-based  missile 
force, 

'Despite  talk  of  reduced  military  budgets. 
Moscow  still  spends  an  estimated  15  to  17 
percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense,  while  the 
United  States  spends  less  than  6  percent."— 
Soviet  Military  Power  1989,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

And  the  Soviet  ICBM  build-up  continues 
under  Gorbachev.  He  has  been  deploying 
the  new  SS-25  for  some  time,  and  the  10- 
warhead  SS-24  is  in  the  initial  stages  of  de- 
ployment. Both  are  mobile,  which  means 
they  do  not  need  to  be  deployed  in  a  fixed 
site.  The  SS-24.  which  is  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
Peacekeeper  missile,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  few.  is  designed  for  both  rail  and  sUo  de- 
ployment. The  SS-25,  about  the  size  of  a 
U.S.  Minuteman  missile.  Is  transported  by 
road. 

The  mobility  of  the  new  Soviet  missiles 
makes  a  mockery  of  offers  by  Gorbachev  to 
reduce  his  nuclear  forces.  We  will  never  be 
able  to  tell  how  many  SS-24s  and  SS-25s 
the  Soviets  have  because  they  can  be  con- 
cealed in  bunkers,  hangars,  factories,  tun- 
nels, or  garages.  U.S.  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites cannot  see  or  count  them  If  they  are 
covered.  Therefore  we  cannot  target  them. 

•What  security  needs  In  the  Soviet  Union 
require  this  enormous  number  of  ICBM 
warheads?  The  Soviet  arsenal  has  long  since 
passed  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  nuclear 
force  aimed  solely  at  deterrence  of  an  Amer- 
ican attack."— Robert  Jastrow  and  James 
Prelk.  George  C.  Marshall  Institute. 

Not  long  ago.  the  USSR  successfully 
tested  a  follow-on  to  the  SS-18,  with  even 
more  accurate  warheads.  PinaUy,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  reported  signs  of  a 
sixth  generation  of  ICBMs— foUow-ons  to 
the  SS-24  and  SS-25.  and  also  mobile.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  under 
President  Carter  said  It  best  some  years  ago: 
"When  we  build,  they  build.  When  we  stop 
building,  they  build. "  Gorbachev  has  prom- 
ised to  stop  building  but  he  is  not  stopping 
even  though  he  already  has  a  tremendous 
arsenal  of  intercontinental  missiles  30  min- 
utes away  from  every  American  city. 

It  is  almost  transparently  clear,  once  the 
facts  are  known,  that  Gorbachev  has  other 
reasons  for  such  a  massive  superiority.  His 
aim  is  to  intimidate  Americans  and  thereby 
constrain  the  freedom  of  American  decision- 
makers to  take  risks  in  defense  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  Gorbachev's  aims  is  to  have  such 
overwhelming  and  threatening  force  as  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  making  any 
move  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union  from  Inter- 
vening In  other  countries  and  extending  its 
hegemony  wherever  political  and  military 
vulnerabilities  exist.  This  Is  not  conjecture. 
This  is  directly  stated  by  Soviet  Ideologists 
in  their  official  writings. 

American  military  power  has  forced 
Moscow  to  retreat  from  aggressive  moves  In 
earlier  days.  In  1956.  when  Khnishchev 
threatened  to  intervene  In  the  Sues  crisis 
NATO  Commander  Gruenther  replied, 
"Moscow  will  be  destroyed  as  night  follows 
day. "  In  that  day  It  was  true.  Khrushchev 
backed  away.  When  confronted  by  Kennedy 
In  1962,  Khrushchev  withdrew  the  mlwUes 


he  was  secretly  deploying  in  Cuba.  Today 
our  options  are  more  limited.  We  face  a 
Soviet  superiority  in  ICBMs  with  no  de- 
fenses against  them.  Moscow  has  extensive 
active  and  passive  antl-nUssUe  defenses.  It 
has  become  dangerous  and  not  very  persua- 
sive for  the  United  States  to  threaten  the 
Soviet  Union  with  nuclear  retaliation  In 
view  of  the  military  capability  of  Gorba- 
chev's armed  forces.  Our  deterrent  Is  dimin- 
ished, if  not  totally  gone. 

But  there  is  another,  far  worse  challenge 
facing  America— the  prospect  of  an  effective 
Soviet  defense  against  incoming  American 
missiles. 

SOVIKT  KISSIIJE  OETENSKS 

"Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  west  and  global  stability 
than  a  unilateral  Soviet  deployment  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  system  combined  with  its 
massive  offensive  missUe  capabilities." — 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. 

There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
news  media  to  get  across  to  the  public  the 
facts  about  the  dangers  our  country  faces 
than  the  results  of  a  recent  poll.  It  shows 
that  64  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve our  country  has  a  defense  against  in- 
coming nuclear  missiles. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  is 
completely,  totally  defenseless  against  a 
mlssUe  attack.  We  cannot  prevent  a  single 
warhead,  even  one  launched  accidentally, 
from  detonating  on  our  country.  We  cannot 
even  prevent  nuclear  warheads  fired  at  us 
by  a  terrorist  state  like  Libya  or  Iran  from 
exploding  on  an  American  city  at  the  will  of 
a  fanatic  like  Colonel  Muammar  Qaddaf  1. 

In  1975  the  Congress,  relying  on  the  arms 
agreements  of  the  period  of  "detente"  in 
the  early  1970s,  disbanded  our  only  ballistic 
missUe  defense  system  and  has  allowed  none 
to  be  built  since. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
today  has  100  underground  silos  around 
Moscow  loaded  with  Gazelle  and  modified 
Galosh  missiles.  The  Gazelle  can  Intercept 
missiles  and  warheads  at  the  edge  of  space, 
and  the  Galosh  can  destroy  them  lower 
down  In  the  earth's  atmosphere.  New  hard- 
ened silos  have  been  constructed  for  these 
missiles.  The  Interceptor  missiles  are  guided 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  radars:  one  giant 
phased  array  radar,  which  can  track  large 
numbers  of  warheads,  determines  which  tar- 
gets they  are  aimed  at.  and  then  passes  the 
instructions  on  to  small  radars  which  direct 
the  Interceptors  to  make  the  "kill." 

The  Moscow  system  in  general  Is  permissi- 
ble under  the  ABM  Treaty.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  system  Is  being  designed  and 
tested  for  rapid  reload  missiles,  thus  greatly 
extending  its  capability,  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty.  Also,  the  U.S.  goverrmient  now 
knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  production 
lines  for  turning  out  components  of  the 
Moscow  ABM  system  in  large  quantities  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  deployment  In 
other  areas  Is  prohibited  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous investment  in  air  defenses.  We  have 
almost  none  In  this  country.  We  have  very 
light  air  defenses  In  this  country,  which 
meaiu  we  give  Soviet  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles  essentially  a  free  ride  into  U.S.  air 
space."- Donald  B.  Rice.  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary, September  27,  1989. 

Already  the  Soviets  have  9  giant  phaaed- 
array  radars  with  ""faces"  the  size  of  2  foot- 
ball fields  located  around  the  periphery  of 


their  country.  Three  more  are  under  con- 
struction. 

Each  of  the  12  will  have  the  range  and 
precision  needed  to  pick  up  oncoming  U.S. 
warheads  as  they  approach  the  USSR,  de- 
termine which  target  each  warhead  is 
headed  for,  and  alert  individual  ABM  sites 
in  the  warhead's  path  to  send  up  a  missile 
to  intercept  it. 

"Taken  together,  all  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  activities  are  .  .  . 
more  ominous  than  anyone  considered  indi- 
vidually. Cumulatively,  they  suggest  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  de- 
fense of  Its  national  territory— the  only 
missing  element  in  their  defenses."— 1989 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization's 
Report  to  Congress. 

A  network  of  12  battle  management 
radars,  combined  with  the  facilities  for  mass 
production  of  ABM  components,  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  the  means  for  setting  up  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense  if  Moscow  decides  to 
break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty  while  the 
United  States  is  atlll  defenseless.  Intercep- 
tor missiles  are  now  being  produced  at 
Tyumen  In  Western  Siberia.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Intelligence  has  confirmed  that  the  control- 
ling radars  are  being  mass  produced  at 
Gomel  In  the  Byelorussian  Republic. 

Could  U.S.  bombers  deal  with  the  ICBM 
or  ABM  systems?  The  truth  is  that  our  old, 
slow  flying  B-52  bomliers  as  well  as  our  new 
B-ls  depend  on  warning  for  survivability.  In 
the  event  of  a  surprise  attack  (the  preferred 
Soviet  choice)  many  of  the  bombers  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  destroyed  on  the 
groimd.  Those  that  survive  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  Soviet  long-range  Interceptors, 
and  If  the  bombers  penetrate  Soviet  air 
space  they  will  face  a  sophisticated.  In- 
depth  air  defense  system,  which  Includes 
some  9,000  surface-to-air  (SAM)  missile 
launchers  and  thousands  of  anti-aircraft 
giins.  As  for  the  B-2  stealth  bomber,  its  |70 
billion  price  tag  for  132  bombers  and  its 
technological  complexity  Indicate  It  Is  at 
least  years  from  deployment  at  best,  and 
Congress  seems  to  be  debating  whether  to 
slow  the  program  or  cancel  it  entirely. 

In  this  past  decade  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed about  150  SA-10  missile  launch  units 
around  Moscow  and  major  military  Industri- 
al areas.  They  are  testing  a  new  SAM 
system,  the  8A-X-12B,  which  will  be  an  all - 
altitude  system.  The  SA-IO  U  the  first 
Soviet  SAM  with  any  real  capability  against 
cruise  missUes.  They  can  already  defend 
against  low  flying,  slow  flying  cruise  missiles 
with  their  large  force  of  aircraft  with  look- 
down,  shoot-down  radar  capability. 

"The  Soviets  are  still  improving  their  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capabilities.  They  are  harden- 
ing facilities,  making  many  of  their  forces 
mobile,  have  plans  to  disperse  their  military 
forces  in  time  of  crisis  and  continue  to  main- 
tain the  world's  only  recently  upgn^led 
anti-balliatic  missile  system"— ^it dm. >  C.A.H. 
Trott,  Chief  of  Naval  Operatioru,  Sept  16, 
1919. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  main  retalia- 
tory force  that  might  survive  a  first  strike 
agiOnst  the  United  SUtes  Is  the  latest  U.S. 
strategic  submarine,  the  Ohio  class,  which 
can  launch  Trident  II  nuclear  missiles  car- 
rying 10  warheads  from  secret  underwater 
locations  remote  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Navy  sources  maintain  the  Ohio  class  sub- 
marine will  be  invulnerable  into  the  indefi- 
nite future. 

The  USSR  now  has  In  operational  status 
more  than  200  attack  submarines.  Since 
only  10  or  12  U.8.  Trident  submarines  will 
actually  be  at  sea  at  any  time  in  the  1990'8, 


the  Soviet  Navy  could  assign  four  or  five 
attack  submarines  to  each  Trident  to  trail  It 
from  the  time  It  leaves  port,  keeping  it  in  a 
box  from  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
escape  .  .  .  and  hence  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed. 

"A  (Soviet)  nuclear  submarine  Is  launched 
every  7  weeks  and  a  conventional  type  every 
10  weeks."— /an*'*  Undenoater.  Warfare 
Systenu  1989-90. 

Any  one  of  these  Soviet  defense  activities 
Is  cause  for  concern.  The  United  States  stUl 
abides  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  could  be  pre- 
paring a  strategic  breakthrough  by  estab- 
lishing a  nationwide  defense  against  U.S. 
missiles  while  we  are  still  defenseless 
against  their  missUes.  If  this  situation  ever 
comes  about,  the  United  States  is  in  peril. 

SOVIET  MILJTART  COirTROL  OF  SPACK 

"Glasnost  has  led  to  a  variety  of  new 
public  reports  on  the  Soviet  space  program. 
These  reports,  however,  have  been  highly 
selective  and  continue  to  downplay  the 
largely  military  orientation  of  Soviet  space 
systems  and  operations."— Soviet  Military 
Power  1989.  U.S.  Defense  Department. 

The  Soviet  Union's  massive  efforts  to 
achieve  a  nationwide  defense  against  ballis- 
tic missiles,  cruise  missUes  and  gravity 
bombs  are  enough  to  alarm  the  public. 
Soviet  developments  In  military  use  of  space 
compound  the  worry  about  strategic  stabili- 
ty and  a  possible  future  conflagration.  The 
space-oriented  military  efforts  are  closely 
related  to  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
are  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States.  As 
we  have  seen  over  and  over  in  this  book,  the 
public  is  largely  ignorant  of  what  Is  going 
on. 

A  high-ranking  defector  reported  that 
control  of  the  cosmos  (space)  was  made  a 
high  priority  research  and  development  ac- 
tivity shortly  after  the  Cuba  missile  crisis 
and  at  the  time  of  the  big  Soviet  missile 
build-up  in  the  1970s. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  propa- 
ganda effort  accusing  the  United  States  of 
military  efforts  In  space.  Meanwhile,  accord- 
ing to  a  Defense  Department  report,  the 
Soviet  Union  ""operates  some  50  tyi>es  of 
space  systems  for  military  and  civilian  uses, 
including  space  stations  .  .  .  and  reconnais- 
sance, launch-detection,  navigational,  mete- 
orological and  communications  satellites." 
They  are  also  developing  space  systems  de- 
signed to  support  military  operations  on  the 
earth. 

On  January  25.  1989.  The  Center  For  Se- 
curity Policy  in  Washington  Issued  a  report 
which  stated.  "The  sustained  commitment 
and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  space  program  Is 
overwhelming  .  .  .  The  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  enduring  military  control 
of  space;  it  stands  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  Soviet  charge  against  the  United  States 
concerning  the  "militarization  of  space'  and 
throws  Into  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
USSR's  diplomatic  initiative  ostensibly 
aimed  at  preserving  space  solely  for  peace- 
ful purposes." 

"The  Soviets  have  deployed  50  killer  satel- 
lites capable  of  sweeping  every  U.S.  and 
NATO  military  satellite  from  the  sky  In  a 
single  week."— General  Thomas  Krebs. 
former  Chief  of  Space  Systems  Analysis, 
U.S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

For  missions  designed  to  put  weapons  In 
space  the  Soviet  SL-X-17  heavy  lift  space 
launch  vehicle  can  lift  payloads  almost  4 
times  heavier  than  the  U.S.  apace  shuttle.  A 
Department  of  Defense  report  says,  "poten- 
tial payloads  Include  modules  for  a  large 
space  station,  components  for  maimed  and 


unmanned  Interplanetary  mlaalons  and  per- 
haps directed-energy  and  anU-aatelllte  and 
ballistic  mlasUe  defense  weapons." 

The  USSR  puts  about  130  to  130  payloads 
Into  orbit  each  year,  requiring  about  a  hun- 
dred space  launches.  The  total  weight  prob- 
ably exceeds  600,000  pounds,  the  equivalent 
of  twenty  space  shuttle  missions. 

Another  Defense  Department  publication 
concluded:  "Today  we  face  a  situation  in 
which  the  Soviets  can  negate  many  critical 
U.S.  space  assets  while  their  space  systems 
that  would  support  their  offensive  military 
operations  enjoy  a  sanctuary  in  space.  This 
situation  does  not  contribute  to  a  stable  de- 
terrence." 

The  Soviet  Union  of  MlkhaU  Gorbachev 
clearly  means  in  the  long  run  to  have  supe- 
riority in  space.  This  is  happening  despite 
all  the  promises  and  assxirances  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  happening  without  the  American 
people  being  told  of  the  truly  grave  long 
term  significance  these  developments  can 
have. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  today  Is  the  extraordinary  mo- 
mentum of  its  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
force  modernization."— Richard  B.  Cheney, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  September.  1989. 

One  warning  the  American  public  has  not 
heard  much  about  came  from  former  U.S. 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  on 
February  2,  1988.  "For  three  decades,  the 
Soviets  have  been  building  an  Impressive  ca- 
pability to  support  the  'terrestrial'  armed 
forces  with  space-based  systems.  They  have 
built  the  infrastructure  needed  to  fight  a 
war  from  space,  and  more  recently,  to  fight 
a  war  in  space.  We  must  understand  and  ap- 
preciate these  developments  and  consider 
their  implication  for  our  national  security." 
This  warning  of  long-range  challenge  to  na- 
tional security  needs  to  be  known  by  every 
American. 

THI  CHXXICAL  AIIS  BIOLOGICAL  TRKXAT 

This  multipolar  world  is  not  "'necesaarily 
going  to  be  a  safer  place  than  the  cold  war 
era  from  which  we  are  emerging,  given  the 
existence  and  indeed  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction."- Lawrence  8.  Eag- 
leburger.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  In  The 
New  York  Times.  Sept.  16.  1989. 

The  Soviet  chemical  and  biological  threats 
are  of  a  different  strategic  dimension  and 
not  so  immediately  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  in  some  ways  as  fright- 
ening as  the  Soviet  nulcear  threat.  The 
Soviet  capability  for  deploying  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  Is  ten  to  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  United  SUtes  has  very  little  ef- 
fective defenses  against  such  weapons. 
Soviet  scientists  have  made  a  massive  effort 
to  apply  genetic  engineering  and  biotechnol- 
ogy to  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The 
United  SUtes  acts  as  if  It  were  oblivious  to 
the  enormous  scientific  developmenU  in 
these  areas  that  will  affect  our  security 
more  and  more  as  time  passes  and  even  now 
pose  an  immense  threat  to  our  NATO  allies 
in  Western  Europe. 

The  United  SUtes  has  no  capability  be- 
cause Americans,  civilians  and  military,  sen- 
sibly dislike  the  very  Idea  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  We  set  about  unilaterally 
to  disarm  in  these  fields  in  1969  and  have 
never  built  up  a  serious  capability— apart 
from  a  modest  potential  for  making  new 
binary  weapons  that  were  offered  to  NATO 
and  rejected.  Our  strategic  planners  have  ig- 
nored intelligence  warnings  of  Soviet  capa- 
bilities since  1969  and  have  made  UJ3.  secu- 
rity dependent  primarily  on  arms  control 
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negoUktlons  and  treaties,  notwithstanding 
Soviet  vIoUUons  of  such  agreements. 

The  chemical  and  biological  threats  are 
aerious  because  of  the  revolutionary  devel- 
opments In  the  underlying  science  and  tech- 
nology. They  are  frightening  because 
modem  agents  can  be  used  covertly  and  dis- 
guised to  mimic  naturally  occurring  dis- 
eases. The  potential  threats  demand  action. 
most  of  all  because  Soviet  leaders,  on  the 
basis  of  their  past  record,  seem  to  have  no 
moral  qualms  against  using  the  weapons. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  testing  and  using 
them  in  areas  remote  from  foreign  view, 
particularly  In  Afghanistan. 

Chemical  weapons  have  Ijeen  used  by 
other  nations— Iraq,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  and 
Chad.  Considerable  publicity  has  been  fo- 
cused recently  on  the  growing  number  of 
Sflddle  East  chemical  weapons.  They  are  es- 
pecially ominous  when  coupled  with  the  de- 
ployment of  Intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  by  some  of  these  nations.  Including 
Libya  and  Iran. 

While  these  developments  are  frightening 
and  deserving  of  attention,  far  more  serious 
developments  are  tatUng  plaice  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  of  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev has  the  capability  for  the  mass  use 
of  such  weapons  in  a  regional  conflict  any- 
where in  Eurasia.  A  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  report  says  the  "Soviets  have  vac- 
cines or  antidotes  for  many  of  the  diseases 
that  they  might  use  in  a  BW  (Biological 
Warfare)  attack.  These  include  those  for  an- 
thrax, tularemia.  plag:ue  and  botulism." 

Prank  Gaffney.  formerly  a  senior  member 
of  the  U.S.  Defense  Department,  writes, 
'Today  the  United  States  has  neither  offen- 
sive BW  capabilities  nor  even  any  apprecia- 
ble capacity  to  defend  itself  against  biologi- 
cal first- use  by  an  adversary." 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons  have 
become  the  most  sophisticated  weapons 
Imaginable  and  the  potential  for  auxUiary 
military  of  clandestine  use  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  emerge. 

Uafortunately  the  U.S.  has  made  no  slgn- 
flcant  effort  to  analyze  either  what  needs  to 
be  done,  what  can  be  done,  or  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing.  U.S.  thinking  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  is  twenty 
years  behind,  and  Americans  simply  are 
talking  about  bans  rather  than  defenses.  A 
Soviet  threat  to  use  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  or,  more  likely,  some  unidentifi- 
able but  highly  covert  employment  of  this 
capability  would  send  a  Shockwave  of  panic 
through  any  targeted  state  or  population 
group. 

Lest  we  feel  confident  that  the  Impact  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  public  consciousness 
will  prevent  conflicts  from  reaching  a  mili- 
tary showdown,  the  Soviet  armed  forces' 
ability  to  deploy  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  at  any  point  on  their  periphery  in 
Euraaia  suggests  the  United  States  must 
keep  its  guard  up  and  its  deterrent  weapons 
ready.  Our  strategic  defense  vulnerability  is 
a  moat  urgent  problem  in  light  of  the  vast 
array  of  Soviet  mlaailes. 

A  SCXH/UUO  rOK  SOVIXT  VICTORY 

The  development  of  small  high-accuracy 
nuclear  weapons  means  that  the  enemy  can 
launch  a  surprise  attack  that  decapitates 
the  opponent's  command  structure  and  de- 
stroys the  bulk  of  his  forces,  leaving  him 
"strateclcally  crippled,  capable  of  only  a 
spaamodlc.  disorganized  and  strategically 
aimless  response— or  none  at  all."— f>r.  Zbig- 
nitw  Brzeziiuki. 

Why,  despite  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  is  Gorbachev  spending 


so  much  of  Soviet  GNP  on  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  continuing  to  Increase  the  numbers 
of  advanced  technology  weapons  of  many 
kinds  that  are  already  far  more  numerous 
than  similar  weapons  in  the  United  States? 

Why  is  he  building  the  main  elements  of  a 
nationwide  "Red  Shield"  missile  defense? 
Why  does  he  move  towards  military  control 
of  space?  Why  does  he  keep  building  nucle- 
ar missiles  so  far  In  excess  of  what  he  claims 
to  be  "reasonable  sufficiency?" 

Is  it  Gorbachev  or  simply  the  momentum 
of  a  centrally  controlled  state  that  has 
always  viewed  military  power  as  its  greatest 
geopolitical  asset?  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence what  Gorbachev  thinks  if  the  military 
teeth  are  there  behind  the  smile? 

Is  it  possible  that  what  happened  before 
World  War  II  is  happening  again?  Is  Gorba- 
chev, much  like  Hitler  In  the  1930s,  deftly 
and  brilliantly  taking  actions  and  making 
proposals  that  alternately  alarm  and  reas- 
sure the  world  that  he  wants  peace?  Is  the 
object  to  cause  the  United  States  to  lower 
its  guard  by  cutting  back  on  military  pre- 
paredness? Is  the  Soviet  Union  positioning 
itself  so  that  at  some  not  too  distant  time  it 
will  be  able  to  threaten  a  credible  first 
strike  against  the  United  States? 

Major  propaganda  efforts  have  been  un- 
dertaken In  many  quarters  to  convince  the 
West  that  nuclear  war  Is  simply  Impossible 
because  of  the  massive  force  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  resulting  fallout.  Yet,  the  de- 
velopment of  high  accuracy  missUes  means 
that  targets  can  be  destroyed  with  much 
lower-yield  warheads,  while  each  missile  can 
carry  greater  numbers  of  warheads.  Known 
and  located  targets  can  now  be  destroyed 
with  relative  ease.  Peace  rests  on  the  bal- 
ance of  military  strike  forces  and  the  aware- 
ness of  decision-makers  and  public  alike  In 
the  democracies  that  weakness  leads  to 
blackmail  and  surrender.  Although  there  Is 
no  Indication  that  the  Soviets  have  ever  tar- 
geted cities  to  destroy  people,  millions  of 
American's  certainly  would  die  If  military 
targets  were  actually  attacked.  In  the  high- 
stakes  game  of  cashing  in  on  military  super- 
lorty,  there  Is  no  need  to  destroy  cities.  It  is 
the  fear  of  their  being  attacked  or  the  possi- 
bility of  retaliatory  weapons  being  neutral- 
ized that  win  determine  what  happens. 
Clearly,  because  of  Its  restraint,  the  United 
States  is  more  vulnerable  In  any  real  con- 
frontation. 

"The  Soviet  military  has  made  clear  its 
enormous  interest  In  the  new  technologies 
of  guidance  and  precision,  and  wUl  have  the 
capability  to  destroy  military  targets  in  the 
United  States  with  low-yield  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

"This  means  that  fewer  weapons  are 
needed  to  attack  military  targets,  and  collat- 
eral damage  to  cIvU  society  can  be  held  to 
very  low  levels  or  totally  avoided,"— dis- 
criminate Deterrence  Report  of  The  Com- 
mission On  Integrated  Long  Term  Strategy, 
January  198S. 

Soviet  military  writers  for  a  long  tlrife 
have  been  fascinated  with  the  concept  of  a 
surgical  first  strike— a  surprise  attack  that 
decapitates  the  opponent's  command  struc- 
ture and  destroys  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
leaving  him  "strategically  crippled,  capable 
of  only  spasmodic,  disorganized  and  strate- 
gically aimless  response — or  none  at  all." 
Por  the  amoral  military  planner,  a  first 
strike  is  simply  "a  viable  option."  While 
Soviet  writers  usually  carefully  say  the 
United  States  Is  the  likely  country  to  launch 
a  first  strike,  they  are— for  whatever  the 
reason— clearly  thinking  seriously  about  the 
concept  and  outlining  the  enormous  advan- 
tages a  first  stike  would  confer. 


In  this  situation,  it  is  incredible  that  U.S. 
policy  cannot  decide  whether  to  build  mis- 
sile defenses,  or  to  maintain  an  adequate 
civU  defense  system,  or  even  to  Invest  very 
heavily  in  a  command,  control,  and  commu- 
nications system  designed  to  survive  In  a  nu- 
clear war.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  devoted  as  much  effort  to 
defense  and  survivability  as  they  have  to  of- 
fense over  the  years.  Indeed,  their  efforts 
have  been  so  extensive  that  many  elements 
of  the  Soviet  leadership,  command  and  con- 
trol systems  as  weU  as  strike  forces  are 
likely  to  survive  a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike. 
This  is  true  even  If  you  discount  the  poten- 
tial shield  provided  by  Soviet  ballistic  de- 
fense deployments. 

To  a  Soviet  Union  beset  by  unrest  at 
home,  facing  an  upsurge  of  nationalism 
among  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  rebelliousness  among 
its  own  national  minorities  and  workers,  the 
resort  to  a  strategy  of  threatening  a  first 
strike  may  one  day  seem  to  be  irresistible  to 
beleagued  Soviet  leaders. 

Gorbachev— deliberately  or  under  pres- 
sure of  the  momentum  of  a  mUltarlzed  com- 
mand system— seems  to  be  taking  aU  the 
correct  measures  necessary  to  prepare  for  a 
day  when  the  Soviet  Union,  facing  the  signs 
of  collapse  of  a  70  year  old  campaign  to 
achieve  a  dominant  role  In  world  affairs,  can 
threaten  In  one  strike  to  knock  out  the  only 
country  standing  In  the  way  of  that  goal.  If 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  recoil  from 
the  threat  and  submit  to  blackmail,  Gorba- 
chev could  almost  overnight  provide  his 
people  with  economic  booty  from  the  Euro- 
pean community  that  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy. 

"Undeniably,  major  political  changes  are 
taking  place  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  these  changes  have  yet, 
or  will,  reduce  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  military.  E>espite  all  the  talk  of  new 
thinking  in  foreign  and  defense  policy  and 
despite  all  the  real  actions  for  domestic 
reform,  the  Soviets  continue  to  Improve 
their  military  forces,  which  are  already  the 
world's  largest."- iZic/iortt  Cheney,  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  May  1,  1989. 

Whether  or  not  Gorbachev  actually  has 
such  a  game  plan,  the  temptation  for  his 
successors  would  be  overwhelming  to  grab 
power  by  mounting  a  challenge — perhaps  a 
bluff,  but  a  meancing  one— to  the  classical 
capitalist  enemies  of  the  communist  state. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted  for 
the  West  today  than  to  run  down  its  defense 
unilaterally  at  the  first  sign  of  more  peace- 
ful and  stable  relations  between  the  E^t 
and  West."— Margaret  Thatcher,  quoted  in 
WiUiam  Buckley  column. 

It  the  United  States  begins  now  to  lower 
Its  guard  by  reducing  its  own  deterrent  mili- 
tary stren^h.  Americans  will  in  due  course 
have  only  a  choice  between  acquiescing  to 
nuclear  blackmail  or  accepting  a  devastating 
attack  on  our  major  defense  installations.  In 
either  case,  Gorbachev  or  some  successor  to 
his  post  Is  very  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assure  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  made 
to  the  Soviet  communist  leadership  in  1987, 
"We  shall  never  turn  off  that  road  ...  to  a 
"new  world,  the  world  of  Communism." 

The  scenario  of  how  this  strategic  game 
could  be  be  started  is  alarmingly  simple. 
The  necessary  ingredients  Gorbachev  or 
any  other  paramount  leader  need  to  make  it 
possible  are  already  f alllnc  into  place. 

The  U,S,  satellites  on  which  we  depend 
for  early  warning  of  nuclear  attack  can  be 
destroyed,  as  can  the  communications  satel- 
lites on  which  our  ICBMs  depend  for  guid- 


ance. Twenty  years  ago  this  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary attack  would  have  been  considered 
cause  to  launch  an  American  attack  on 
Soviet  military  targets.  But  not  necessarily 
today.  It  may  be  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
initiate  a  broad  preventive  attack.  Certainly 
there  would  be  divided  counsels  In  NATO  on 
how  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  demarche.  Soviet 
leaders  believe  we  can  only  react  with  words 
if  they  hold  In  reserve  an  overwhelming  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  American  military  weap- 
ons—and, if  necessary,  American  cities. 

An  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  our 
space  satellite  vehicles  would  leave  us  blind 
and  vulnerable  to  a  wide  variety  of  Soviet 
military  options.  Soviet  military  forces  have 
already  tested  weapons  to  attack  these  sat- 
ellites. If  current  Soviet  trends  persist,  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  continues  to  weaken  our 
nuclear  triad  and  prevent  our  country  from 
having  a  missile  defense  while  the  Soviets 
complete  theirs,  eventually  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  sufficient  strength  in  space 
to  challenge  Washlngron.  What  choice 
would  the  United  States  have  If  the  Soviet 
Union  threatened  to  attack  military  pay- 
loads,  early  warning  satellites,  and  a  com- 
munications platforms  In  space  all  probably 
in  the  name  of  "preserving  space  for  peace- 
ful punxwes?"  No  overt  military  act  would 
be  needed  to  bring  the  world  to  a  terrifying 
crisis  In  the  face  of  such  a  threat. 

"In  contrast  to  the  recent  Soviet  an- 
nouncement that  total  defense  spending  In 
1989  wiU  be  77.3  billion  rubles.  Western  esti- 
mates in  current  rubles  would  put  Soviet  de- 
fense spending  at  roughly  150  billion 
rubles."— Sotnet  Military  Power  1989,  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  tragedy  is  that  unless  major  changes 
in  the  American  public's  awareness  of  the 
danger  occurs,  the  answer  will  continue  to 
be  what  It  is  today— we  have  no  good  re- 
sponse when  such  a  demarche  would  be 
credible  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  officials  would  know  at  that 
point  that  an  attack  on  space  vehicles  might 
be  followed  by  limited  attacks  aimed  at  neu- 
tralization of  top  U.S.  strategic  leadership. 
What  would  we  do  if  there  were  also  evi- 
dence of  clandestine  dissemination  of  bacte- 
riological contaminants,  such  as  a  new  type 
of  flu  virus  appearing  on  the  United  States, 
perhaps  threatening  to  Immobilize  the 
nation  Just  as  happened  from  natural  causes 
in  1917? 

Held  in  reserve,  then,  as  a  blackmail 
threat,  with  the  conviction  It  would  never 
need  to  be  used,  would  be  the  nuclear  strike, 
which  everyone  would  know  could  In  fact  be 
delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  least 
expected  time,  masked  by  deception  and  dis- 
information. Soviet  leaders  would  not  need 
to  threaten  very  much  very  specifically. 
Fear  would  trigger  the  crisis  and  might  im- 
mobilize democratic  capitals  if  the  military 
balance  has  been  allowed  to  change  for  the 
worse. 

Under  such  an  anticipated  attack,  U.S. 
based  ICBM  forces,  our  bomber  force,  and 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  submarine  force  In 
port  could  be  destroyed.  The  prospects  for 
battle  would  then  focus  on  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  U.S.  submarine  force,  which 
might  not  know  too  clearly  what  was  hap- 
pening. Both  Moscow  and  Washington, 
woud  know  in  that  circumstance  that  the 
limited,  ragged  response  we  could  then 
make  might  be  substantially  neutralized  by 
a  Soviet  missile  defense  system. 

It  Is  almost  certain  in  such  dire  circum- 
stances that  U.S.  government  officials 
would  sense  a  loos  of  resolve  and  will, 
making  it  hard  for  anyone,  even  the  Presi- 


dent, to  make  decisions  potentially  so  disas- 
trous for  our  people. 

The  mind  recoils  from  the  possibility  of 
this  lOnd  of  "bolt  out  of  the  blue,"  but  the 
danger  is  precisely  what  now  may  be  becom- 
ing a  reality.  Our  strategic  policy  appears  to 
t>e  driven  by  budget  problems  and  Soviet 
propaganda  about  "detente"  and  peace.  All 
Americans  are  under  enormous  pressure  to 
join  the  surge  to  weaken  U.S.  military  capa- 
bility—even the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, the  military  services,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  are  already  acquiesc- 
ing In  reducing  many  elements  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  Pew  seem  to  be  demanding 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  strategic  security— 
at  lest  on  one  with  the  power  to  take  correc- 
tive actions.  Yet  a  few  years  of  American 
slowdown  and  Soviet  military  modernization 
raises  the  specter  of  the  Itlnd  of  Soviet  vic- 
tory here  outlined. 

"The  country  stands  before  the  necessity 
of  making  a  cardinal  change  of  direction. 
This  could  lead  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  In 
such  a  dangerous  situation,  any  thing  Is  pos- 
sible, even  a  military,  fascist  takeover."— 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
June  24,  1989. 

There  is  no  way  to  be  sure  what  secretive 
and  dictatorial  leadership  In  Moscow  wlU  do 
some  day  if  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
seeing  the  communist  system  crumble  or  ex- 
ploiting its  military  might  to  humble  the 
capitalist  democracies.  The  right  answer  Is 
easy.  The  United  States  must  avoid  sliding 
Into  the  danger  of  vulnerability  to  first 
strike  blackmail  and  ultimate  Soviet  geopo- 
litical victory. 

THE  WORST  CRIME 

"The  worst  crime  is  not  to  tell  the  truth 
to  the  public."— Winston  ChurchUl,  prior  to 
World  War  II. 

Why  is  Mikhail  Gorbachev  promoting 
glasnost  (openness)  and  trying  to  depict  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  friend,  not  an  adversary? 
Why  also  does  he  continue  to  spend  a  stag- 
gering amount  of  money  on  new  and  ad- 
vanced arms?  The  answer  Is  that  he  is  in  a 
race  against  time. 

A  front  page  story  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  9,  1989,  reported,  "Nationalism  in 
the  Ukraine,  which  Is  the  Soviet  Union's 
breadbasket  and  Industrial  engine,  is  surely 
high  on  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  list  of  night- 
mares as  Soviet  leader."  There  is  widespread 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Ukrainians,  just 
as  there  are  demands  for  greater  freedom  In 
the  Baltic  states  annexed  by  Stalin,  and 
ethnic  unrest  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, and  Uzbekistan. 

Dr.  Alan  Keyes,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.  under  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  says 
the  Soviet  Union  might  one  day  self-de- 
struct under  the  mounting  pressures  of 
ethnic  nationalism  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. Zblgnlew  Brzezinski  warns  that  the 
Soviet  economic  crisis  is  worsening  and  con- 
sumer unrest  is  rising. 

Does  Gorbachev  intend  to  permit  the 
Communist  dream  of  70  years  to  self-de- 
struct? Not  very  likely!  Moreover,  is  it  not 
possible  that  those  who  oppose  Gorbachev 
will  seize  power,  perhaps  led  by  Viktor  Che- 
brikov  and  his  KGB  colleagues  or  the  gener- 
al stlU  In  the  wings  who  were  ousted  by  Gor- 
bachev as  leaders  of  the  still  powerful 
Soviet  armed  forces? 

Momentous  changes  are  occurring  In  the 
USSR,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  engage  In  wishful 
thinking  about  fundamental  systematic 
changes  for  the  better.  Probably  Gorbachev 
himself  cannot  predict  exactly  what  will 
happen,  and  neither  can  we. 


While  it  Is  wise  to  encourace  develop- 
ments toward  economic  and  political  reform 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  alao  clear  that  a 
highly  militarized  one-party  dictatorship 
will  be  a  geopolitical  and  military  threat  to 
the  United  States.  As  the  facts  and  photos 
in  this  book  make  clear,  the  American 
people  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
lulled  by  promises  from  Gorbachev.  If 
Americans  are  Innocent  of  the  truth,  our 
people  will  be  much  like  the  uninformed 
citizens  who  blundered  into  World  War  II  50 
years  ago,  or  the  guileless  Americans  of  the 
early  postwar  years  who  sobered  up  about 
Soviet  geopolitical  ambitions  only  when  con- 
fronted with  the  Berlin  Blockade  and  the  > 
Korean  War. 

"It  is  at)8urd  to  suggest  that  they  must  go 
on  spending  at  anything  like  the  current 
rate  to  protect  themselves."— ieicAord  PerU, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The  answer  Is  not  throwing  more  dollars 
at  weapons  systems  but  a  strategy  of  main- 
taining a  competitive  economic-technical 
and  politico-military  balance  of  power  com- 
patible with  American  economic  growth  and 
social  stability.  The  answer  is  in  paying  at- 
tention to  facts  about  potential  conflict  and 
paying  the  price  to  protect  our  security. 

Winston  Churchill  used  the  words  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  to  describe  how  he 
felt  atwut  keeping  the  English  people  in  the 
dark  about  Nazi  Germany's  massive  military 
build-up. 

After  the  war,  and  millions  of  casualties 
later.  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  ad- 
mitted, "Supposing  I  had  gone  to  the  coun- 
try and  said  that  Germany  was  rearming 
and  that  we  must  rearm,  does  anybody 
think  that  this  pacific  democracy  would 
have  rallied  to  that  cry  at  that  moment?  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  that  would 
have  made  the  loss  of  the  election  from  my 
point  of  view  more  certain." 

His  successor,  Neville  Chamberlain,  was 
the  man  who  in  1938  spoke  of  "peace  in  our 
time."  These  short-sighted  politically  expe- 
dient attitudes  cannot  be  tolerated  by  Amer- 
icans In  the  world  situation  today. 

The  facts  in  this  book  make  clear  that  his- 
tory may  be  repeating  itself,  yet  can  be 
chsjiged  for  the  better  If  Americans  are 
given  the  facts  In  time. 

"While  we  hope  to  move  beyond  contain- 
ment, we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
new  path.  Many  dangers  and  uncertainties 
are  ahead.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  acquired  awesome  military 
capabilities.  That  was  a  fact  of  life  for  my 
predecessors,  and  that's  always  been  a  fact 
of  life  for  our  allies.  And  that  is  a  fact  of  life 
for  me  today  as  President  of  the  United 
States."— Georcw  Bush,  May  12,  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
giving  me  this  most  ample  time.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  bringing  up  this 
issue  so  we  can  have  what  I  think  Is  a 
most  timely  and  serious  discussion.  We 
should  begin  it  now,  not  later,  not 
after  the  fact. 

Before  I  get  into  some  of  my  points, 
I  want  to  offer  a  few  housekeeping 
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comments.  Just  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

First,  I  think  it  is  curious  that  there 
are  those  who  say  we  should  not  have 
this  debate  on  this  particular  bill.  I 
have  never  noticed  this  body  being 
overly  concerned  about  germaneness 
or  whether  one  amendment  should  go 
to  a  particular  bill  or  another  one. 

This  debate  is  timely.  That  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  It  is  a  timely  discussion, 
and  I  think  certainly  a  case  can  be 
made  and  has  been  made  that  this  is  a 
good  place  for  this  discussion,  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
money  we  will  have  in  the  future.  So  I 
see  no  problem  with  bringing  it  up 
now.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  begin  this  discussion  throughout 
America  and  between  parties  and  be- 
tween both  bodies  in  the  Capitol. 

Awhile  ago  I  could  not  believe  some 
of  the  things  I  was  hearing.  I  could 
not  help  but  believe  it  was  a  revision 
of  history,  of  the  way  things  actually 
occurred  in  the  1980's.  You  can  come 
up  with  statistics  until  you  are  blue  in 
the  face,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
disprove  that  the  1980's  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  best  periods  of  years  we 
have  had  in  this  century.  The  key  sta- 
tistics are  there:  Inflation  came  down, 
interest  rates  came  down,  unemploy- 
ment came  down.  So  many  things  were 
good  in  the  1980's. 

Perhaps  you  could  come  up  with 
some  statistic  here  or  there  to  support: 
"Well,  It  was  not  as  good  as  it  could 
have  t>een."  But  it  was  good,  and  the 
American  people  thought  it  was  good. 
They  said  so  in  1984,  and  they  said  it 
again  in  1988.  I  believe  if  we  will  do 
the  right  thing  to  keep  our  economy 
growing  and  our  Nation  moving,  they 
are  going  to  say  the  same  thing  again 
in  1992  and  in  the  future. 

When  someone  stands  up  in  this 
body  and  says  the  President  spent 
$298  billion  on  defense,  that's  not  ac- 
curate. The  President  does  not  spend 
one  nickel  on  defense  that  this  institu- 
tion does  not  approve  and  usually  cut. 
We  can  go  back  and  come  up  with  a  lot 
of  statistics  on  that,  too,  going  all  the 
way  back  to  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
Congresses  when  he  was  President. 
The  Congress,  time  and  time  again, 
cut  his  requests. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  go  back  and  make  the  1980's 
look  bad.  Let  us  not  talk  about  histo- 
ry. We  are  here.  It  is  now.  There  are 
some  wonderful  things  happening.  Let 
us  talk  about  how  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  our  current  climate. 

I  do  still  believe  very  strongly  one 
comment  I  heard  earlier,  that  certain- 
ly unlimited  opportunity  is  not  well 
served  by  unlimited  government.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  said 
that.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  like  for  us  to  call  it  a  peace 
dividend.  I  keep  reminding  myself— 
the  Senator  from  Florida  always  says 


this— peace  without  freedom  is  not 
very  much.  So  if  we  are  going  to  call  it 
something,  let  us  call  it  a  freedom  divi- 
dend. With  that  I  feel  more  comforta- 
ble. 

The  question  is:  Will  there  really  be 
a  freedom  dividend?  If  so,  how  and 
when?  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  can  report  that 
we  are  working  on  that  right  now.  We 
are  trying  to  assess  the  threat.  We  are 
trying  to  see  if  we  can  get  the  Penta- 
gon to  help  us  develop  a  strategic  plan, 
to  see  what  we  can  do  systematically, 
cautiously,  and  capably,  looking  at 
what  Is  being  done  In  Eastern  Europe, 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing.  Are  the 
Soviets  going  to  do  what  they  say  they 
are  going  to  do? 

In  a  lot  of  importamt  areas  there  is 
still  a  lot  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  rxish  headlong  into  the  future. 
I  do  think  we  are  going  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending.  The  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  al- 
ready has  recommended  some 
changes.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  a  big  chunk  of  money  this 
year.  It  Is  not  going  to  happen  even  if 
we  cut  out  major  programs.  Reduc- 
tions in  spending  will  spin  out  over  a 
period  of  years.  If  you  start  trying  to 
get  multibilllons  of  dollars  this  year, 
you  will  be  cutting  into  manpower, 
readiness,  and  some  other  very  impor- 
tant areas. 

We  need  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  much  of  a  freedom  div- 
idend this  year.  It  Is  going  to  be  in  the 
outyears.  and  we  need  to  be  careful 
when  we  do  get  It. 

Now,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
money?  We  will  go  back  to  our  respec- 
tive States.  I  tell  you  what  I  hear  in 
my  State,  the  poorest  State  in  the 
Nation,  by  the  way.  The  people  down 
there  still  do  not  think  that  deficits 
are  OK.  Back  home  in  Mississippi  they 
still  think  you  must  live  within  your 
means.  I  spoke  to  my  State  house  of 
representatives  just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  I  commended  them  because 
they  do  a  better  Job  than  we  do.  Poor 
as  they  are.  with  all  the  many  needs 
they  have,  they  balance  their  budget 
every  yesj".  And  they  think  we  ought 
to  do  the  stune. 

So  when  we  start  setting  these  prior- 
ities. It  Is  very  Important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  work  at  chopping  down  that 
deficit  and  getting  rid  of  the  national 
debt  before  we  start  spending  this  tre- 
mendous bonanza  that  we  may  or  may 
not  have. 

Does  anybody  ever  think  about  the 
national  debt?  Would  there  ever  be  a 
consideration  of  dealing  with  that  na- 
tional debt  or  is  It  Just  really  a  non- 
existent thing  up  here— too  big  to 
comprehend,  so  we  will  forget  about 
it? 

At  the  very  mlnlmimi  let  us  get  the 
budget  deficit  down  to  zero.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  counts.  I  believe  in  people 
power.  We  can  argue  back  and  forth 


about  where  we  are  going  to  spend  our 
money  and  what  the  people  would  do 
with  it  and  different  types  of  tax 
changes,  but  I  Just  have  to  wonder: 
You  talk  about  getting  back  to  the 
people.  That  really  counts.  How  about 
the  idea  of  reducing  and  eliminating 
the  tax  on  the  incomes  of  people  after 
they  retire?  That  seems  like  a  good 
idea. 

There  are  several  proposals  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  outlined— places 
where  we  can  make  changes — which 
we  should  really  consider. 

I  still  maintain  that  a  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  benefits  all 
people.  TeU  the  elderly  couple  who 
would  like  to  sell  their  residence  that 
they  are  in  the  upper  Income  bracket 
and  have  to  pay  a  tremendous  capital 
gsdns  tax  on  the  sale.  That  is  some- 
thing on  which  we  should  focus. 

What  about  personal  exemptions? 
Percentagewise,  we  do  not  give  people 
as  much  of  personal  exemption  now  as 
we  did  in  the  1940's.  I  believe  in  re- 
turning the  power  back  to  the  people 
and  letting  them  make  some  decisions 
about  where  that  money  should  be 
spent. 

Yes;  there  are  important  national 
priorities.  We  need  to  spend  money  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs.  We  are  not 
doing  nearly  enough  there.  Crime  is  a 
tremendous  problem,  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  across  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
do  have  these  priorities,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  proposal  before 
us  to  deal  with  that— a  3-  to  5-percent 
Increase  a  year,  a  $30  to  $50  billion  in- 
crease each  year  that  we  can  spend  for 
such  priorities.  Believe  me,  if  the 
money  is  there,  the  Congress  Is  going 
to  be  inclined  to  spend  It.  But  we  must 
set  some  priorities  and  deal  with  those 
priorities.  That  Is  vital  because  a  lot  of 
what  we  spend  money  for  is  not  In  the 
drug  area  or  crime  or  education  or  in- 
frastructure it  is  for  private  programs 
like  this  one.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  develop  a  plan  of  where  we 
are  going  with  this  freedom  dividend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  addition- 
al time. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senator  Graioi's  amend- 
ment to  return  the  peace  dividend  to 
America's  families  by  cutting  their 
taxes.  Now  more  than  ever,  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  need  a 
tax  cut. 

From  1955  to  1988,  the  Federal  tax 
burden  on  middle-income  Americans 
rose  twice  as  fast  as  their  Income. 

In  1955,  a  median-income  family  of 
four  paid  armual  Federal  taxes  at  a 
rate  of:  9  percent;  in  1970—16  percent; 
in  1988—24  percent. 


Despite  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  which 
reduced  Income  taxes  for  working  fam- 
ilies and  removed  millions  of  the  work- 
ing poor  from  the  tax  rolls,  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  still  overtaxed. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  a 
moderate-income  family— two  workers 
earning  $45,000  with  two  dependent 
children— faces  a  total  Federal  tax  bill 
of  $12,938  for  1990.  This  includes 
Income,  payroll,  and  excise  taxes. 

These  excessive  taxes  have  stuck  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  family.  The 
costs  of  child  raising— child  care  costs, 
health,  housing,  college  education- 
have  increased  dramatically.  Congress 
has  responded  by  creating  more  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  middle-income 
families,  like  Head  Start  and  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care.  These  programs 
require  more  money— and  lots  of  it— so 
the  tax  burden  on  these  families  goes 
up. 

We're  widening  the  gap  between 
what  Americans  earn  and  what  the 
Government  lets  them  keep— and 
that's  unacceptable. 

The  emergence  of  the  peace  divi- 
dend provides  an  opportunity  to  turn 
back  this  tide.  Ideally,  we  should  use 
the  peace  dividend  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit—but our  experience  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  dividend  shows  that  Congress 
will  immediately  spend  it.  And  more 
spending  will  eventually  lead  to  higher 
tax  burdens  in  the  future. 

So  let's  give  that  money  back  to  the 
American  family.  We  should  further 
cut  marginal  tax  rates.  We  should 
boost  Incentives  to  save  and  invest  by 
enacting  a  revenue-winning  cut  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  and  expanding  IRA's. 

We  should  repeal  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  on  America's  seniors 
and  reduce  the  payroll  tax  burden  on 
America's  working  families. 

Mr.  President,  let's  turn  the  peace 
dividend  into  an  opportunity  dividend. 
Only  by  restoring  control  of  the  econ- 
omy to  individual  Americans  can  we 
ensure  continued  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Gramm 
amendment  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  vote  will  be 
on  the  Sasser  proposal  that  states  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  funds 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  reductions  in 
military  expenditures  shall  be  used  In 
addressing  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing  in  balancing  the  budget,  in 
meeting  basic  needs,  and  also  tax 
relief  for  working  men  and  women. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  that  particu- 
lar proposal  will  gain  as  much  support 
as  possible  when  we  vote  in  less  than  a 
half-hour. 

I  believe  that  if  I  were  writing  this 
resolution,  I  would  certainly  have  sup- 
ported working  out  some  figures  to 


bring  some  life  into  that  partlcular 
resolution.  Hopefully,  the  Budget 
Committee  as  it  moves  toward  its  de- 
liberations, wiU  bring  the  question  of  a 
peace  dividend  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

But  I  hope,  since  no  figures  are  actu- 
ally established  here,  we  can  gain  a 
broad  consensus  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  will  support  that  par- 
ticular proposal.  I  think  it  has  identi- 
fied the  areas  which  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
support.  When  we  get  that  peace  divi- 
dend, it  will  be  targeted  toward  the 
budget,  toward  basic  needs,  and  tax 
relief. 

I  quite  frankly  believe  that  it  is  jus- 
tifiable to  consider  a  7 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  for  1991,  and  a  5- 
percent  reduction  for  the  4  years  that 
would  follow.  That  would  bring  real 
spending  in  constant  dollars  to  about 
$220  billion,  or  the  $80  billion  savings 
that  the  Senator  from  Termessee  has 
outlined. 

That  would  bring  military  spending 
to  where  it  was  during  the  Elsenhow- 
er-Kennedy period,  or  the  Nixon-Ford 
period;  a  time  when  the  cold  war  was 
still  hot,  when  there  were  dramatic 
moments  and  tensions  In  the  relation- 
ship l)etween  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  which  there  are  not 
today.  A  $163  billion  peace  dividend  is 
possible— and  I  wish  we  were  voting  on 
Implementing  that  very  measure  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  quite  frankly  it  is  justified, 
and  I  find  it  difficult,  quite  frankly,  to 
understand  why  those  that  are  sup- 
porting the  Gramm  measure  equivo- 
cate on  whether  there  Is  one. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  heard  the  former  three 
chairman  of  the  vTolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
all  under  President  Reagan,  say  that 
the  threat  of  military  conflict  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  Three 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
stated  the  same. 

There  is  not  a  hard-core  Communist 
government  left  In  Eastern  Europe. 
The  threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
changed  dramatically.  Soviet  troops 
are  out  of  Afghanistan.  There  is  move- 
ment in  South  Africa,  and  we  have 
seen  extraordinary  changes  In  Central 
America. 

E^verythlng  has  changed  around  the 
world  except  President  Bush's  military 
budget.  Everything,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  like  nothing  has  happened  around 
the  world.  It  is  like  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to  say  that 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  change,  and 
it  ought  to  be  reflected  In  the  size  of 
our  military  budget? 

We  know  that  with  these  dramatic 
changes  you  hear  those  who  say,  well, 
they  may  be  reversible.  How  are  you 
going  to  reverse  what  has  happened  in 
Eastern   Europe    now?    How   are    we 


going  to  see  those  kinds  of  alterations 
and  changes? 

We  have  had  impressive  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  said  even  if  you  are  going  to. 
President  Gorbachev  is  not  going  to  be 
out  of  office  tomorrow.  And  If  you  put 
the  hardest  hardliner  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  office,  it  would  be  2  to  3 
years  before  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
back  to  where  they  were  just  over  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  extremely 
important  needs.  Obviously,  the  needs 
are  here  at  home.  I  find  the  imderly- 
Ing  premise  of  the  Granmi  proposal 
troublesome.  I  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  support  the  Sasser  proposal, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  Justify  the 
logic  of  his  presentation  when  we  have 
seen  the  major  tax  cuts  that  have 
gone  to  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
our  society. 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  our  budgetary  consider- 
ations. But  effectively,  in  supporting 
the  Gramm  proposal,  you  are  saying, 
all  right  Mr.  Average  Hard-Working 
American,  you  are  going  to  pay  your 
taxes,  and  do  you  know  something?  If 
we  get  a  little  surplus  it  is  going  to  go 
to  offset  those  reductions  we  have  had 
for  the  wealthiest  individuals  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  just  find  that  is  troublesome.  It  Is 
not  warranted  or  justified. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
have  a  serious  opportunity  to  debate 
this  issue.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
strong  support  for  the  peace  dividend 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  identify  myself  with 
those  remarks.  I  think  we  can  see  a 
very  substantial  dividend  that  should 
be  reflected  in  the  ways  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  outlined  In  his 
proposal. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  get  a  debate 
and  that  we  will  begin  to  accommo- 
date American  defense  policy  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  today,  and  give 
the  average  working  American,  hard- 
working American  taxpayer,  a  really 
important  break. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  two  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
advised  when  I  have  used  4V^  minutes 
of  my  time? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
an  original  principal  cosponsor  of  the 
Graram  amendment,  but  as  I  told  him, 
I  confess  a  reservation  about  it.  I  just 
do  not  want  to  encourage  all  of  these 
people  who  are  trotting  around  talking 
about  a  peace  dividend,  as  If  the  Con- 
gress was  somehow  coming  into  a 
windfall  of  money. 
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The  fact  is  that  we  may  not  spend  as 
much  money  on  defense  In  the  future 
as  we  once  planned,  but  that  is  in  no 
way  a  dividend.  It  reminds  me,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  of  the  PTA 
meeting  down  in  my  little  hometown 
of  Monroe  when  I  was  a  boy.  They  had 
a  report  from  the  treasurer.  She  said. 
"I  must  advise  all  of  you  that  we  have 
a  $200  deficit.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

One  lady  raised  her  hand  and  she 
said.  "I  want  50  percent  of  it  to  go  to 
Red  Cross;  25  percent  to  go  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army;  and  we'll  use  the  rest  of 
it  to  have  ourselves  a  party." 

That  is  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 
We  are  even,  with  this  bill,  adding  yet 
another  Federal  program  that  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  dearly.  That  is 
exactly  the  wrong  way  to  go.  I  am  glad 
t4  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Gramm's 
ainendment. 

'If  savings  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
coming  years  as  the  result  of  the 
events  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Central  America,  et  cetera,  we  have  to 
determine  whether  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  those  savings  to 
expand  economic  opportunity  and  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  domes- 
tic policy,  I  think  we  can  identify  two 
problems  that  are  the  cause  of  most 
other  domestic  problems:  First,  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  debt;  and 
second,  the  breakdown  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  family. 

If  our  country  is  to  remain  a  great 
power,  we  must  continue  to  restrain 
and  reduce  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment achieves  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Federal  debt  be 
reduced. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Because 
of  that  profligacy  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—and this  is  the  place  where  the 
Federal  deficits  are  created;  this  is  the 
place  that  the  Federal  debt  was  run 
up— because  of  Congress,  the  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people  has 
become  absolutely  outrageous. 

I  have  to  read  some  figures  to  you. 
Since  1955,  the  tax  burden  on  most 
Americans  has  gone  up  twice  as  rapid- 
ly as  their  income,  and  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  they  know  it. 

Senator  Kastem,  bless  his  heart, 
pointed  out  recently  that  on  the  aver- 
age, a  median-income  family  of  four  in 
the  year  1955  paid  Federal  taxes  of  9 
percent  of  the  family  Income. 

In  1970,  it  was  16  percent  of  the 
family  Income.  In  1988,  it  was  24  per- 
cent. 

That  is  a  trend  we  must  reverse, 
rather  than  talking  about  how  we  are 
going  to  spend  this  so-called  peace  div- 
idend. There  "ain't  no  such  animal." 
Mr.  President,  and  we  ought  to  'fess 
up  and  level  with  the  American  people 
and  stop  talking  nonsense. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  foster  public 
policies  that  will  promote  strong,  tra- 
ditional families.  As  that  is  done,  I'm 
confident  that  we  can  more  effectively 
address  other  major  societal  problems, 
such  as  illegtd  drug  use  and  the  poor 
quality  of  public  education. 

The  Gramm  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country  better  by 
strengthening  the  family  rather  than 
by  expanding  the  government.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  couple  minutes.  I  want 
to  sum  up  and  be  brief.  I  understand 
there  will  be  no  remarks  on  the  other 
side,  so  we  can  move  on  the  votes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  resolu- 
tions before  us.  and  they  are  funda- 
mentally the  same,  except  in  one  way. 
Both  talk  about  balancing  the  budget, 
about  a  commitment  to  do  that  with- 
out counting  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  Both  talk  about  cutting  taxes. 
Senator  Kennedy  raises  concerns 
about  which  taxes.  I  list  the  taxes:  Re- 
fundable child  care  tax  credits;  repeal 
of  Social  Security  earnings  tax,  in- 
crease the  personal  exemption;  expand 
and  make  permanent  the  R&D  tax 
credit;  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax 
cut;  lower  marginal  rates,  and  other 
saving  and  investment  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  where  the  difference 
comes  is  in  the  provision  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Sasser  proposal,  which  proposes, 
as  the  alternative.  Government  spend- 
ing money. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  proposal  that  I 
have  made,  the  growth  of  government 
would  be  limited  by  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  The  Government  could  not 
grow  faster.  If  the  economy  grew  at  3 
percent  a  year,  so  would  the  Govern- 
ment. If  it  grew  by  5  percent.  Govern- 
ment would  grow  by  5  percent. 

Under  the  Sasser  proposal.  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  beneficiary  of  the 
peace  dividend,  setting  the  predicate 
to  move  out,  as  we  did  in  the  post- Viet- 
nam era.  when  $380  billion  in  defense 
cuts  were  spent,  and  the  deficit  still 
went  up  and  taxes  still  went  up. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  Sasser  amendment,  because 
two  out  of  three  is  not  bad.  But  Lf  you 
want  a  chance  to  vote,  to  say  the  peace 
dividend  ought  to  go  back  to  American 
families,  there  is  only  one  way  you  can 
get  it:  Vote  for  the  Gramm  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Kerrey  wishes  to 
speak.  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  a  little  difficult  for  me 
to  understand.  I  begin  my  budget  deci- 
sions trying  to  justify  every  single 
dollar  made.  Sometimes  I  vote  for 
things  not  in  Nebraska.  Sometimes  I 
vote  for  things  that  are  in  Texas,  be- 
cause I  believe,  for  example,  the  space 
station  is  justified  as  a  national  invest- 


ment. I  try  to  Justify  each  and  every 
dollar  that  is  spent. 

The  dilemma  I  have,  listening  to  the 
proposal  and  to  the  comments  being 
made  on  the  other  side,  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  being  dishon- 
est, fimdamentally.  with  the  American 
people,  because  we  Eire  not  generating 
a  dividend  here.  We  begin  with  $800 
billion  that  we  are  going  to  generate  in 
taxes  this  year,  and  then  we  are  going 
to  borrow  $200  billion  more  and  give 
the  American  people  the  proceeds. 

The  fundamental  assumption  con- 
tained in  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  "Texas  is  that  the  Ainerl- 
can  people  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal 
in  the  eighties.  I  offer.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  taken  them  off  the  hook. 
We  have  let  them  borrow,  and  we  are 
telling  them  borrowing  is  the  same 
thing  as  paying  for  it  with  tax  reve- 
nue. It  is  not.  We  have  created  this 
debt.  It  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  kind  of  resolution  that  is 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  forces  us  to  consider 
that  balancing  the  budget  will  in  fact 
accrue  benefits  to  the  poor  of  this 
country. 

The  other  part  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  that  the  American  people  under- 
stand who.  in  fact,  has  sacrificed  in 
America  in  the  eighties,  who  has  paid 
the  price  in  the  eighties  for  the  recov- 
ery, who  has  in  America  been  tighten- 
ing their  belts  in  the  eighties,  so  that 
we  can  recover. 

It  has  been  the  working  poor  and 
the  middle  class,  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see addresses  those  people  who  have 
sacrificed  the  most.  The  resolution  or 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  perpetuates  a  myth  that 
at  some  point.  Mr.  F»resident,  we  in 
this  Congress  and  in  this  Senate  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  agreeing  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  In  order  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  these  pro- 
posals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

VOTE  ON  AMKNDICXNT  NO.  1374 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. No.  1274,  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79. 
nays  19,  as  follows; 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  21  Leg.) 

YEAS— 79 


Adanu 

Ford 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Powler 

McConnell 

Bkucus 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mikulski 

BIden 

Gorton 

MltcheU 

Blnsun&n 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Oramm 

Nickles 

Boschwltz 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Brmdley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Breftux 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bryui 

Henin 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Retd 

Bums 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Robb 

Coats 

Kasten 

RockefeUer 

Cochr&n 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kohl 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Symms 

Dixon 

Liebermsji 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lott 

Wlrth 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Exon 

McCain 
NAYS- 19 

Bond 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Jeffords 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Oarn 

Murkowskl 

Orassley 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Matsunaca 

WUson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1274)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Texas. 

Senator  Gramm,  along  with  his 
famous  partners  Rudman  and  Hol- 
LiNGS,  did  this  country  a  great  service 
when  he  pushed  through  his  plan  to 
help  move  us  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  I  believe  his  ideas  were  sound 
then,  and  I  believe  we  should  give  full 
support  to  his  ongoing  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  only  spending  discipline  we 
have. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  if  the 
amendment  he  proposes  today  contin- 
ues us  down  that  deficit-reduction 
path. 

My  reading  of  the  purpose  of  GRH 
is  that  it  sets  a  minimum  rate  of  defi- 
cit reduction  for  Congress  to  meet.  All 
the  penalties  are  for  not  meeting  the 
minimum;  all  the  Incentives  are  aimed 
at  moving  as  quickly  as  ix>ssible  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  targets,  along 
with  the  $10  bUllon  fudge  factor,  has 
become  a  maximum  deficit-reduction 
target.  And  when  we  consider  account- 
ing gimmicks,  and  one-time  savings. 


the  maximimi  is  lowered  to  one-half  of 
the  original  target. 

I'm  not  sure  why  I  should  be  sur- 
prised that  Congress  lacks  the  wiU  to 
do  any  better  than  that— but  I  don't 
believe  we  should  encourage  ourselves 
by  stating  that  as  long  as  we  skin  by 
and  meet  the  deficit-reduction  targets 
that  we  can  then  spend  any  additional 
savings  from  the  mystic  peace  divi- 
dend. 

This  is  like  telling  the  dieter  that  if 
they  meet  their  weekly  weight  loss 
goal  by  Thursday,  they  can  go  back  to 
binging  until  Sunday. 

That  is  simply  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Instead,  we  should  use  any  savings 
from  the  so-called  peace  dividend  to 
make  the  GRH  targets  into  a  mini- 
mum, rather  than  a  maximum— who 
would  be  hurt  if  we  got  to  a  balanced 
budget  sooner  rather  than  later?  And 
who  would  ever  believe  that  Congress 
would  get  something  done  on  time, 
much  less  early. 

Personally.  I  believe  aU  savings 
should  go  directly  into  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  then,  once  we  have  finally 
balanced  the  budget,  the  funds  should 
go  to  retiring  our  massive  Federal 
debt. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Government's 
setting  priorities.  As  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri I  faced  fiscal  difficulties  when  I 
came  into  office.  But  I  made  some 
tough  decisions,  and  we  brought  the 
books  back  into  balance— and  funded 
some  new  needed  priorities  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  problem  here  is  that  while  we 
are  very  good  at  crafting  new  solu- 
tions, we  are  terrible  at  letting  go  of 
programs  that  don't  work  or  have 
become  outdated.  So,  while  I  supc>ort 
many  of  the  goals  of  my  friend  Sena- 
tor Gramm,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
approve  his  amendment  here  today. 

Savings  from  defense  should  be  sav- 
ings—not redirected  spending.  No 
matter  how  worthy  the  new  cause,  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  tax  cut. 

Otherwise,  the  debt— the  interest 
payments  on  which  are  now  our  third 
largest  Federal  program— will  continue 
to  haunt  us  and  our  children  for  dec- 
ades rather  than  years. 

VOTE  ON  AMENSlfZNT  NO.  1370,  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1270,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  22  Lee.] 
YEAS— 48 


Armstrong 

MeCoDneU 

Baucus 

Graailey 

Murkowikl 

Blden 

Harkln 

Nteklca 

Boachwlti 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Renin 

Prealer 

Bums 

Helrat 

Reld 

CoaU 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kast«n 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Levin 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Domenlcl 

Lott 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Symms 

Exon 

Mack 

Thurmond 

Qam 

McCain 

WaUop 

Gorton 

McClure 
NAYS-50 

Wamer 

Adams 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Bentsen 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Blngaman 

Powler 

Mtkulskl 

Bond 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Graham 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Chafee 

Johnston 

RockefeUer 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Saaaer 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simon 

I>aschle 

Kohl 

Wirth 

DeConclnl 

LAutenberg 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Matsunaga 

WUson 

So,   the 

amendment   ( 

No.    1270. 

as 
modified)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1376 

(Purpose:  To  Improve  the  bill) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The 
clerk  win  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Kasten,  B4r. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Pres- 
sler, Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  RtniMAN.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1275. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  7.  line  11,  insert  "an  individual 
with  a  disability."  before  "and". 

On  page  15,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  20.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  29.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 
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On  pace  30.  line  21.  after  "sites,"  insert 
"accommodations  for  individuals  with  dis- 
ablUUes.". 

On  pace  31.  lines  34  and  25.  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities '. 

On  pa«e  34.  line  16.  strike  out  "handi- 
capped conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "disabilities". 

On  pace  35.  line  4.  strike  out  "handi- 
capped Individuals"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "individuals  with  disabilities". 

On  pace  44.  line  2.  after  "sites."  insert  "ac- 
commodations for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities,". 

On  pace  49,  line  U.  strike  out  "handicap- 
ping conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"disabilities". 

On  pace  53.  line  3.  strike  out  "handicap- 
ping conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"dlsabiliUes". 

On  pace  53,  line  4.  strike  out  ":  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  pace  53.  line  9  after  the  semicolon 
Insert  "and". 

On  pace  53.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■(C)  service  in  programs  to  assist  elderly, 
disabled,  poor,  and  homeless  individuals 
obtain  meaningful  employment:" 

On  page  63.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  foUowinc  new  subsection: 

(d)       ACCOMlfODATIOHS       FOR       Im)rVIDDAI.S 

WITH  DiSABiunss.— In  accordance  with  the 
nondiscrimination  provisions  of  section  174, 
each  training  program  shall  provide  reason- 
able accommodations  for  individuals  with 
diaabillties. 

On  page  70,  line  5.  strike  out  'handicap" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "disability". 

On  page  79.  line  19.  strike  out  "handicap" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "disability". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
earlier  this  week  on  the  importance  of 
ensuring  that  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities be  Involved  in  national  service 
programs  as  volunteers,  not  just  as  re- 
cipients. The  amendments  which  I  am 
offering  have  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  will  guarantee 
that  these  cltissens  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  fully  in  any 
national  service  initiative. 

My  proposal  will  amend  this  legisla- 
tion to  include  "a  person  with  a  dis- 
ability" under  the  definition  of  an 
adult  volunteer  and  add  "Individuals 
with  disabilities"  to  the  list  delineat- 
ing program  participants. 

It  will  also  modify  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  suggests  the  types  of 
national  service  that  may  be  made 
available  under  national  service  dem- 
onstration programs,  to  include  pro- 
grams that  assist  those  who  are  elder- 
ly, disabled,  poor,  and  homeless  in  ob- 
taining meaningful  employment. 

People  with  disabilities  are  eager 
and  ready  to  contribute  yet  still  face 
discrimination  and  lack  of  accessibil- 
ity. 

Another  amendment  under  my  pro- 
posal will  make  the  3-week  training 
program  required  by  this  legislation 
accessible  wherever  appropriate  for  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities. 

The  responsibility  to  support  people 
with  disabilities  begins  and  ends  where 
It    does    with    everyone    else.    These 


amendmients  will  send  a  signal  that 
people  with  disabilities,  like  everyone 
else,  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
make  a  difference  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  where  the 
bill  refers  to  individuals,  or  partici- 
pants, with  "handicapping  condi- 
tions," my  proposal  would  substitute 
the  term  "with  disabilities"  wherever 
the  term  "with  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion" occurs.  The  usage  of  the  term 
"with  disabilities"  is  consistent  with 
langauge  found  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act, 
as  well  as  disability  related  legislation 
pending  before  Congress,  including 
the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
and  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  This  important  change  in  termi- 
nology will  bring  outdated  terminolo- 
gy up-to-date  with  state-of-the-art 
policy  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Dole's 
amendment  designed  to  ensure  that 
people  with  disabilities  will  be  able  to 
fully  participate  in  the  service  pro- 
graniis  of  this  bUl.  When  we  think  of 
community  service,  almost  automati- 
cally we  think  of  the  importance  of 
helping  the  disadvantaged,  and  this 
thought  usually  includes  helping 
people  with  disabilities. 

Too  often  we  forget  that  people  with 
disabilities  have  a  great  many  abilities 
as  well.  I  commend  Senator  Dole  for 
putting  together  this  excellent  amend- 
ment recognizing  that  people  with  dis- 
abilities often  have  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  fellow  citizens  and  their 
communities,  and  we  should  make 
sure  they  get  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  many  of 
my  New  Mexico  constituents  who  have 
disabilities,  and  have  heard  much 
about  their  struggle  to  have  their  ca- 
pabilities, and  willingness  to  contrib- 
ute, be  accepted  and  imderstood  by  so- 
ciety. I  think  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
failed  to  assure  that  in  this  bUl  the 
disabled  are  given  as  much  an  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  to  participate  in 
helping  others.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  and  useful 
sunendment.  We  had  intended  that  aU 
those  with  disabilities  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  this  program.  This 
makes  it  extremely  explicit.  I  think  it 
is  an  important  addition. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate 
win  accept  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  This 
amendment  will  assure  that  disabled 
persons  can  work  as  volunteers  as  well 
as  the  recipients  of  service. 


Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  After  working  so 
closely  with  all  of  our  colleagues  to  de- 
velop the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  sug- 
gested changes  be  Incorporated. 

Many  of  those  with  disabilities  have 
been  great  examples  of  courageous 
service.  Despite  their  limitations,  I 
have  been  amazed  at  stories  I  have 
heard  of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to 
go  beyond  what  is  expected  to  make 
their  lives  worthwhile.  Those  with  dis- 
abilities have  a  great  imderstanding  of 
service. 

This  amendment  acknowledges  that 
imderstanding  and  ensures  even  great- 
er access  to  service  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

So  again,  thanks  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  Republican  leader,  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amendment.  We 
think  it  is  a  terrific  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1275)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  McClure,  I  am  about 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
But  pending  that.  I  am  advised  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

AMEIfOKKNT  NO.  1276 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  for 
which  I  ask  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1276. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  46  of  the  substitute  amendment, 
line  19  after  "program,"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "for  which  a  grant  has  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of 
Interior,  or  the  Director  of  ACTION.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  corrects  an  anoma- 
ly which  was  overlooked  by  the  draft- 
ers and  removes  a  risk  of  tort  liability 
for   the   actions   of   State   employees 


which  was  not  meant,  I  understand,  to 
be  included  In  the  bUl. 

I  have  checked  it  with  both  the  ma- 
jority floor  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  minority  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  they  agree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gorton  amendment  clarifies  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  is  applicable  to  Conserva- 
tion Corps  participants  under  the  act. 
We  think  that  is  a  useful  clarification. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  He  is  doing 
a  very  good  service  here,  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1276)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moton  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDHZNT  NO.  1377 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  any  program  re- 
ceiving grants  provided  under  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  is 
subject  to  Drug-Pree  Workplace  Require- 
ments for  Federal  Grant  Recipients) 
Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  jrield  to  me  to 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah,  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  for 
Mr.  D'Amato.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1277. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  any  program  re- 
ceiving grants  provided  under  the  Nation- 
al and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  Is 
subject  to  Drug-Free  Workplace  Require- 
ments for  Federal  Grant  Recipients) 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the    following:     "AU     programs    receiving 
grants  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Drug-Pree  Workplace  Require- 
ments for  Federal  Grant  Recipients  under 
section  5153  through  5158  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  (41  UJS.C.  702-707)." 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  this  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  This  amendment  clari- 
fies that  all  programs  receiving  funds 
imder  the  act  will  be  subject  to  the 


drug-free  workplace  requirement  for 
Federal  grant  recipients. 

I  imderstand  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  I  want 
to  thank  Senator  D'Amato  for  clarify- 
ing this  issue. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  all 
programs  receiving  grants  provided 
under  the  National  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1990  will  be  subject  to  the 
drug-free  workplace  requirements  for 
Federal  grant  recipients  that  we  in- 
cluded in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988. 

The  drug-free  workplace  require- 
ments in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  are  intended  to  prohibit  the 
awarding  of  a  Federal  grant  to  any  or- 
ganization that  does  not  take  specific 
steps  to  provide  a  drug-free  workplace. 
It  provides  for  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  any  grantee  found  to  be  in  vio- 
lation. 

The  drug-free  workplace  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  1988  specifically 
provide  that  grant  recipients  must 
insure  that  they  will  provide  a  drug 
free  workplace  by:  notifying  aU  em- 
ployees that  the  illegal  manufacture, 
distribution,  dispensation,  possession, 
and  use  of  a  controlled  substance  is 
prohibited;  and  establishing  a  drug- 
free  awareness  program  designed  to 
inform  employees  about  the  perils  of 
drug-abuse  in  the  workplace,  counsel- 
ling and  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  address  this  problem,  and 
the  penalties  and  sanctions  which  may 
be  imposed  upon  violators. 

By  applying  these  requirements  to 
grants  awarded  under  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990 
this  amendment  also  requires  that 
grantees  make  a  good-faith  and  thor- 
ough effort  to  maintain  a  drug-free 
workplace,  and  cooperate  with  grant- 
ing agencies  to  insure  that  all  policies 
designed  to  promote  drug  prevention 
in  the  workplace  are  followed. 

This  amendment  also  makes  it  clear 
that  Federal  agencies  may  suspend 
pajrments  or  terminate  grants  for 
those  recipients  who  do  not  comply 
with  the  act. 

Braking  any  program  receiving 
grants  provided  under  the  National 
Community  Service  Act  of  1990  sub- 
ject to  the  Drug-Free  Workplace  re- 
quirements wiU  certainly  strengthen 
the  act,  and,  because  of  the  additional 
accoimtablllty  imposed,  it  should  en- 
hance our  present  drug  strategy  initia- 
tives aimed  at  eliminating  drugs  from 
the  workplace. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1277)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKKNDllXIfT  NO.  13T8 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  just 
one  more  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Sure.  Yes.  of 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  modify 
language  under  title  III  of  the  substi- 
tute. This  amendment  has  been 
cleared.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  lUi.  Hatch],  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1278. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  vrith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

At  page  111,  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  strike  all  after  line  12 
through  and  including  line  15.  page  115.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinc: 

SEC  in.  AUTHORTTY. 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate a  private,  nonprofit  organization  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  Foundation)  to  re- 
ceive funds  pursuant  to  section  401(aX7). 
upon  his  determination  that  such  organiza- 
tion is  capable  of  c&rrytng  out  the  undertak- 
ing described  In  section  302.  Any  such  desig- 
nation by  the  President  shall  be  revocable. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
either  (i)  to  cause  the  Foundation  to  be 
deemed  an  agency,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  (11)  to  cause  the  directors,  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Foundation  to  be  deemed  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

sec.  SM.  GRANTS  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 303  and  401(aK7)  shall  be  granted  to 
the  Foundation  by  a  department  or  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  designated  by  the  President— 

(1)  to  assist  the  Foundation  in  carrying 
out  the  undertakings  described  In  section 
302;  and 

(2)  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Foundation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Foundation  may  hold  funds 
granted  to  It  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  Inter- 
est-bearing accounts,  prior  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  such  funds  for  purposes  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  may 
retain  for  such  purposes  any  Interest  earned 
on  such  deposits  without  returning  such  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  without  further  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec  M&.   EUGIBQJTY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION   FOB 
GRANTS. 

(a)  Grants  may  be  made  to  the  Founda- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  only  If  the  Foun- 
dation agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 
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menta  specified  In  this  Act.  If  the  Founda- 
tion fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  in  this  Act.  additional  funds  shall 
not  be  released  untU  the  Foundation  brings 
itself  Into  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Foundation  may  use  funds  provid- 
ed by  this  Act  only  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sections  302  and  304. 

<c)  The  Foundation  shall  not  issue  any 
shares  of  stock  or  declare  or  pay  any  divi- 
dends. 

(d)  No  part  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Foundation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
board  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Foundation,  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  or  expenses.  Com- 
pensation for  board  members  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  reimbursement  for  reasonable  costs  of 
travel  and  expenses. 

(e)  No  director,  officer,  of  employee  of  the 
Foundation  shall  participate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  consideration  or  determina- 
tion of  any  question  before  the  Foundation 
that  affects  his  or  her  financial  interests  or 
the  financial  interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  entity,  or  organization  in 
which  he  or  she  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  fi- 
nancial interest. 

(f)  The  Foundation  shall  not  engage  in 
lobbying  or  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  legislation,  and  shall  not  partici- 
pate or  Intervene  in  any  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

(g)  During  the  second  fiscal  year  In  which 
funds  are  granted  to  the  Foundation  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  the  Foundation  shall  raise 
from  private  sector  donations  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  any  funds 
granted  to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  that  fiscal  year.  Funds  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  Foundation  during  the  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  this  matching 
requirement  has  been  met. 

(h)  The  accounts  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants  certi- 
fied or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of 
a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  each  such  inde- 
pendent audit  shall  t>e  included  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (1)  of 
'^hls  section 

(i)  So  long  as  the  Foundation  is  receiving 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  accounts  of 
the  Foundation  may  be  audited  at  any  time 
by  any  agency  designated  by  the  President. 
The  Foundation  shall  keep  such  records  as 
will  facilitate  effective  audits. 

(J)  So  long  as  it  is  receiving  grants  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  the  Foundation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  oversight  procedures  of 
the  Congress. 

(k)  The  Foundation  shall  ensure— 

(1)  that  any  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Foundation  from 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  keeps 
separate  accounts  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sistance and  such  records  as  may  t>e  reason- 
ably necessary  to  disclose  fully  (i)  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  assistance  received  from  the 
Foundation,  (11)  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
luch  assistance  is  given  or  used.  (Ill)  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  (iv)  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  effective  audits:  and 

(2)  that  the  Foundation,  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized    representatives    (Including    any 


agency  designated  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (1)  of  this  section),  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  assistance  provided  from  funds 
granted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(1)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report,  which  shall  include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  description  of  the  Foundation's 
operations,  activities,  financial  condition, 
and  accomplishments  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  This  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Foundation  receives  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  looked  at  the  legislative  language 
surrounding  the  Points  of  Light  Initia- 
tive Foundation  that  was  proposed  by 
the  White  House.  These  are  good 
changes  that  add  important  provisions 
with  respect  to  lobbying,  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  accountability,  auid  I  am 
pleased  to  urge  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  amendment 
1278?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1278)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

AMENSKENT  NO.   1279 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  a  number  of  colleagues,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], for  himself.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Oorton,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  McCLtTRE,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1279. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily  at  this  point  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  dispense  with  reading  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  read  it.  It  Is  only 
about  4  or  5  lines  long,  and  it  well  ex- 
presses the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  .  Section  1-2503  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (1981  edition)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  bar  any  organization  or  entity 
from  denying,  restricting,  abridging,  or  con- 


ditioning the  participation  of  any  adult  ho- 
mosexual person  or  adult  bisexual  person  in 
any  program  or  activity  that— 

( 1 )  educates,  coaches,  or  trains  any  minor, 
or 

(2)  holds  out  the  adult  as  a  role  model, 
mentor,  or  companion  to  any  minor.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  learned  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  in  effect 
forced  the  Big  Brothers  of  America  or- 
ganization to  admit  homosexuals  into 
their  counseling  program,  I  must  say  I 
was  dimifounded.  In  fact,  my  first  re- 
action was  to  disbelieve,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  happening. 

There  were  some  publish  ;d  articles 
to  that  effect  at  the  time,  and  I  asked 
my  staff  to  look  into  it.  I  discovered 
that  this  relevant  provision  of  the 
D.C.  Human  Rights  Act  was  exactly 
that  effect,  and  that  the  D.C.  gover- 
ment,  in  fact,  is  vigorously  enforcing 
it. 

I  think  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Big  Brothers  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  match  adult  volunteers  with 
boys  who  need  role  models.  Big  Broth- 
ers of  the  National  Capital  Area  has 
had  a  policy  of  rejecting  any  applicant 
who  wishes  to  be  a  Big  Brother  if  the 
applicant  is  homosexual. 

Last  fall,  under  pressure  from  the 
D.C.  department  that  enforces  the 
Human  Rights  Act,  Big  Brothers  of 
the  National  Capital  Area  changed  its 
policy  and  began  accepting  homosex- 
uals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  brief  news  item 
taken  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  24,  1989,  which  discusses  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24,  1989] 

Big  Brothers  Shut  Rules 

The  Big  Brothers  of  the  National  Capital 
Area  has  altered  a  policy  under  which  It  re- 
jected the  applications  of  homosexuals  who 
volunteered  to  serve  as  role  models  for 
youngsters,  officials  of  the  organization 
said. 

Under  a  vote  taken  last  week  by  the  pri- 
vate organization,  the  determination  for 
matching  a  youngster  with  a  volunteer  is  to 
be  left  to  the  youngster's  mother.  Big 
Brothers  officials  said. 

In  August,  the  D.C.  Office  of  Human 
Rights  decided  to  investigate  a  complaint 
filed  by  a  Greenbelt  man  who  alleged  that 
the  Big  Brothers  excluded  him  because  he  is 
homosexual. 

The  man  alleged  that  the  group  violated  a 
D.C.  law  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
homosexuals  by  employers  and  public  ac- 
commodations. 

A  Human  Rights  Office  spokeswoman  said 
in  August  that  the  agency  had  categorized 
Big  Brothers  as  a  "place  of  public  accommo- 
dation." 

United  Press  International  quoted  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Activist  Alliance 
of  Washington  as  expressing  satisfaction 
yesterday  that  Big  Brothers    "will  finally 


allow  gay  men  to  contribute  to  the  commu- 
nity as  they  would  anyone  else." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  simply  will  allow  Big 
Brothers  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  District  of  Colximbia  to  set 
their  own  poUcy  without  coercion 
from  the  City  Council  with  respect  to 
the  participation  of  adult  homosexuals 
or  bisexual  persons  in  such  programs 
or  activities. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  sense,  it  was 
tempting  for  me  and  for  my  cospon- 
sors  to  simply  forbid  such  participa- 
tion, but  to  do  so  would  in  effect  make 
the  mirror-image  mistake  of  judgment 
and  public  policy  that  the  D.C.  City 
Council  is  making.  They  have  a  coer- 
cive policy  which  says  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  volunteer  organization  that 
works  with  young  people,  you  have  to 
admit  and  permit  homosexuals  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  be  role  models. 

We  are  not  saying  that  they  may  not 
have  such  persons,  though  it  would  be 
my  earnest  hope  that  homosexual  per- 
sons would  not  be  placed  in  such  ca- 
pacities or  roles  where  impressionable 
young  people  would  see  them  as  role 
models. 

We  are  jiist  simply  saying  that  this 
particular  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  will  not  require  or 
could  coerce  or  force  Big  Brothers  in 
similar  organizations  to  do  so. 

We  just  would  be  absolutely  clear 
about  that.  If  my  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed Big  Brothers  could  keep  its  current 
policy,  revert  to  its  former  policy,  or 
adopt  some  other  policy.  It  leaves  the 
option  to  the  volunteer  organizations 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  make  it 
clear  that  the  amendment  is  not  as 
broad  or  sweeping  as  some  might 
desire  in  that  it  deals  only  with  adults, 
only  with  those  adults  who  work  with 
minors,  and  only  with  adults  who  sj-e 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  are 
not  trying  to  set  out  to  chart  new 
policy  for  some  broad-gauged  agenda 
nationwide.  We  are  only  dealing  with  a 
volunteer  organization  situation  that 
is  not  speculative,  that  has  arisen,  that 
is  a  present  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  Congress  has  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction. 

If  some  State  government  is  foolish 
enough  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  that 
is  up  to  the  voters  of  that  State.  If 
some  city  council  in  Colorado  or  Utah 
or  Massachusetts  or  somebody  some- 
place decides  to  do  it,  that  is  up  to 
them.  Our  responsibility  is  over  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  fits  on  this  bill  because  this  is  a 
bill  about  voluntarism.  But  I  have  de- 
liberately tried  to  draft  an  amendment 
which  is  narrow  in  its  scope  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  implemented  to  a 
clearly  defined  specific  abuse,  and  is 
not  hypothetical  or  speculative  in 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  word  of  ex- 
planation, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. We  have  been  over  this  issue 
over  the  period  of  the  last  2  years. 
There  has  been  no  request  to  us  from 
the  District  or  from  any  of  the  groups 
in  the  District.  Each  State  writes  its 
own  laws  in  terms  of  tax  exemptions 
and  human  rights.  So  does  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  amendment  says  we  will  only 
apply  this  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  we  will  let  the  rest  of  the  States 
do  whatever  they  want.  If  it  is  sauce 
for  the  goose,  it  ought  to  be  sauce  for 
the  gander.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  pre- 
empt aU  State  laws,  that  is  one  thing- 
But  this  is  only  targeted  to  one  juris- 
diction. That  is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  have  had  no  request  from  any  of 
the  voluntary  organizations  indicating 
that  this  is  a  problem. 

So  I  think  it  is  particularly  intrusive. 
Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  I 
hold  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
motion  withdrawn? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

I  am  glad  to  jield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  the  manager  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats,  makes  a 
couple  of  points  that  deserve  to  be  an- 
swered. He  points  out  there  had  been 
no  request  for  legislation  from  the 
D.C.  government.  Of  course,  that  is 
true  because  of  the  very  abuses  we  are 
trying  to  correct  are  not  only  agreed 
to  but,  in  fact,  are  caused  by  and  are 
vigorously  insisted  upon  by  the  D.C. 
city  government.  What  we  are  doing  is 
seeking  to  amend  the  human  rights 
code  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
points  out  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
we  have  considered  before  in  this 
Chamber.  That  is  correct.  On  a  previ- 
ous occasion,  in  fact  on  a  couple,  I 
have  asked  the  Senate,  with  a  narrow- 
ly drawn  amendment,  to  preclude  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  forcing  reli- 
gious institutions  to  grant  to  homosex- 
ual organizations  on  colleges  campus- 
es, on  the  campuses  of  religious  insti- 
tutions within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  to  impose  requirements  that 
they  be  given  recognition  or  material 
support.  In  fact,  at  my  request  and  on 
my  motion,  the  Senate  has  done  so.  It 
has  been  enacted.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Why,  If  that  has  been  done,  do  we 
need  this?  The  reason  is  when  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  previously,  I 
only  addressed  the  then  existing 
abuse.  I  did  not  seek  to  repeal  the 
entire  D.C.  statute,  though.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  the  D.C.  City  Council,  that 
is  exactly  what  I  would  seek  to  do. 
But.  Instead,  I  simply  aimed  at  what 
was  on  the  table  without  speculating 
with  other  problems  that  might  subse- 
quently arise. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  has  subse- 
quently arisen.  In  other  words,  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time— in  fact,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  any  Senator  would  have 
foreseen,  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  enact  an  ordinance,  and 
then  vigorously  prosecute  the  ordi- 
nance, the  effect  of  which  is  to  force  a 
volunteer  organization,  which  is  seek- 
ing to  do  a  worthy  and  important  work 
to  help  young  boys  who  need  role 
models,  to  force  upon  them  against 
their  wUl  to  admit  into  the  capacity  of 
coimselor  and  role  model  homosexual 
persons. 

Again,  I  have  not  offered  to  make 
this  a  broad-gauged,  sweeping  amend- 
ment that  solves  a  lot  of  problems 
that  have  not  arisen.  I  am  only  ad- 
dressing the  problem  that  we  know 
about.  It  is  real.  It  is  not  hypothetical. 
It  is  a  great  injustice.  It  is  abhorrent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
little  dispute  about  the  need  to  amend 
this  section  of  the  D.C.  Code. 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  point 
that  somehow  the  Senator  thinks  that 
it  is  unfair  to  do  this  only  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  that  we  are  letting 
other  States  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments. I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
while  some  think  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  State,  I  do  not  think  that. 
Maybe  it  will  be  someday.  But  In  the 
meantime,  it  Is  something  other  than 
a  State,  and  we  treat  it  legislatively 
quite  differently  than  we  treat  the  re- 
spective States  which  retain  at  least. 
In  some  resi>ects,  a  degree  of  sover- 
eignty. Under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  as 
well  as  imder  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress is  the  legislative  body  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Col- 
orado is  the  legislative  body  for  my 
State. 

So  we  have  a  legislative  jurisdiction. 
We  know  what  the  problem  is.  We 
have  a  clear  responsibility  to  act  on  it. 
If  the  Senator  persists  in  his  intention 
to  table  my  amendment,  I  ho[>e  we  wUl 
vote  down  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kenitedt]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  this  is  limited  Just 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have 
taken  action  relevant  to  this  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  The  issue  that  was 
raised  was  at  Georgetown  University 
on  a  particular  group  that  was  on  the 
campus.  Georgetown  University  ex- 
plicitly has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  have  this  kind  of  legislative  in- 
terference, and  the  issue  has  been  re- 
solved satisfactorily,  as  I  understand 
it,  at  the  university,  and  it  has  explic- 
itly requested  that  there  not  be  this 
kind  of  Federal  Intrusion.  Therefore,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question?  I  think  he 
misstates  the  situation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  earlier,  and  this  amendment 
now  Just  came  on  10  minutes  ago.  We 
have  been  on  the  floor  now  for  3  days. 
and  I  move  to  table. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  care  to  withhold 
that  motion? 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  or  three  questions  I  want  to 
raise.  I  believe  the  Senator  actually 
does  not  understand  the  intention  of 
the  amendment,  because  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Georgetown.  That  Issue 
is  settled.  A  statute  has  been  enEu:ted 
on  It.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
college  or  university. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
have  a  motion  to  table,  which  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  going  to  per- 
sist In  the  motion.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  then  is  on  the  motion. 

liir.  ARMSTRONG.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts has  graciously  consented  to  with- 
hold his  motion  to  table^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  believe  It  is 
the  Senator's  Intention  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  that  motion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,    the   motion    is   with- 


drawn. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  only  desire  is  to  clarify  an  uninten- 
tional misunderstanding.  The  Senator 
mentioned  that  this  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  Georgetown  or  by  any  uni- 
versity. That  is  correct.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Georgetown  case. 
That  has  been  settled. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  statute 
which.  Ln  effect,  preempts  a  similar 
section  of  the  D.C.  Hiunan  Rights 
Code,  because  the  D.C.  city  govern- 
ment has  imposed  really  what.  In  the 
opinion  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Members  of  this  Chamber,  was  an 
intolerable  and  unfair  burden  on  the 
universities. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
This  addresses  a  similar  abuse  of  a  vol- 
unteer organization,  the  Big  Brothers 
of  the  National  Capital  Area.  So 
anyone  who  thinks  we  did  the  right 
thing  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Georgetown  amendment,  or  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  religious  lib- 
erty amendment.  I  think  would  be  dis- 
posed to  vote  for  this.  I  did  not  want 
to  leave,  unintentionally,  confusion 
that  somehow  we  were  solving  a  prob- 
lem we  have  Eilready  dealt  with.  This  is 
not  the  same  problem,  but  it  is  similar. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  trying  to 
force  Big  Brothers  and  other  similar 
organizations  to  admit  homosexuals 
into  their  program  as  counselors  and 
role  models  for  the  youngsters  that 
they  work  with.  I  think  that  is  intoler- 
able. My  amendment  does  not  say 
they  may  not  have  such  persons  in 
their  organization.  It  says  it  is  up  to 
them. 

To  sum  up.  I  leave  it  at  this:  If  this 
amendment  passes  and  is  enacted.  Big 
Brothers  and  similar  organizations  can 
keep  the  policy  they  have,  and  they 
can  go  back  to  the  policy  they  had  for- 
merly, or  they  can  have  some  other 
kind  of  policy. 

My  amendment  does  not  require 
them  to  do  anything.  What  it  does  is 
prevent  the  D.C.  City  Council  and  the 
D.C.  department  that  enforces  this 
statue  from  imposing  on  them  in  this 
way.  imposing  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
very  unfair  requirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  his 
courtesy.  I  think  we  are  now  ready  to 
take  up  his  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kenitkdt]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  often- 
times the  Senate  seems  unable  or  un- 
willing to  look  at  what  it  has  already 
done  that  is  pretty  good  and  sets  off 
on  a  new  Qulxotlan  conquest,  to  try  to 
reinvent  the  wheel.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  speaking  about  the  Congressional 
Award,  much  of  the  style  of  which  has 
been  plagiarized  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Relations  Committee,  but 
none  of  the  good  of  which  has  been. 

I  will  give  a  little  history  to  the 
Senate.  The  Congressional  Award,  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Carter  in 
1979.  We  have  had  a  hard  time,  Mr. 
President,  getting  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  good  that  it  did  when  it  estab- 
lished that  program.  But  it  provides 
for  3  medals  for  young  people  in 
America,  competing  against  them- 
selves. So  we  do  not  need  the  handicap 
amendment,  we  do  not  need  the 
award— in  this  instance  only  one  per 
congressional  district.  These  are  young 
people  who  in  America  go  out  and 
earn  their  own  awards  in  three  areas: 
physical  self  improvement,  in  commu- 
nity service— voluntarism,  if  you  will- 
and  in  exploration. 

Mr.  President,  the  young  people  of 
America  where  these  programs  exist 
have  given  three-quarters  of  a  million 
hours  and  this  committee  did  not  even 
pause  to  recognize  it.  Three-quarters 
of  a  million  hours  to  all  kinds  of 
things,  like  Meals  on  Wheels,  to  com- 
munity ambulance  services,  to  go  sit 
with  an  elderly  couple  who  were  in- 
jured on  a  farm. 

This  committee  takes  all  of  the 
structure  and  creates  a  new  award  pro- 
gram but  only  one  person  per  district. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  turns 
into  elitism  and  it  becomes  political. 
That  is  precisely  what  it  is  going  to  do. 
Whereas  the  Congressional  Award  is 
precisely  the  opposite.  It  encourages 
the  young  people  of  America  and  they 
have  responded;  where  there  have 
been  Members  of  Congress  interested 
enough  to  set  up  such  a  program  in 
their  district,  they  have  responded  in- 
credibly. 

We  had  the  handicap  amendment 
just  a  little  while  ago.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  gold 
medal  was  a  youth  who  had  been  pe- 
rennially handicapped,  who  lived  in  a 
wheelchair,  and  set  for  himself  the 
task  of  walking  the  length  of  a  foot- 
ball field  for  his  physical  self -improve- 
ment. He  achieved  that.  It  would  be 
like  any  of  these  flaccid  old  Senators 
running  seven  marathons  in  an  after- 
noon. This  young  fellow  did  that. 

We  have  this  program.  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  Re- 
publican manager  of  the  bill,  why  was 
the  Congressional  Award  not  consid- 
ered when  creating  this  voluntarism 
bill? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator.  I  was  Just  gathering,  from 
the  end  of  his  remarks;  he  asked  why 
did  we  not  consider  the  Congressional 
Award? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Why  did  my  col- 
league consider  a  new  award,  for  one 
person  in  a  district,  which  competes 
with  the  Congressional  Award  which 
has  already  been  set  up  which  encour- 
ages the  young  people  of  America  to 
do  just  precisely  that  kind  of  thing? 
But  in  that  instance  they  have  people 
in  their  districts  who  work  with  them, 
volunteer  to  take  care  of  these  incredi- 
ble achievements  that  they  have.  In- 
stead, my  colleagues  set  up  another 
awsu'd? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  delighted  to 
respond.  The  Senator  has  identified 
an  issue  which  we  l)elieve  has  some 
merit.  It  is  basically  ancillary  to  the 
other  provisions,  which  we  hope  will 
encours^e  voluntarism.  We  know 
there  are  those  who  do  not  l)elieve 
there  should  be  a  stipend  given,  or 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  benefits,  such  as  in  educa- 
tion. We  know  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  have  only  the  very 
wealthiest  individuals  be  able  to  volun- 
teer. But  we  have  recognized  that  vol- 
untarism goes  all  the  way  through  the 
economy  and  goes  to  those  with  low 
Incomes  and  middle  incomes  as  well  as 
higher  incomes.  So  we  have  structured 
this  with  a  variety  of  different  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  the  variety  of  differ- 
ent programs  is  to  do  an  evaluation, 
after  2  years,  to  look  at  the  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  to  look  at  the  Serve  Amer- 
ica Program,  to  look  at  what  has  been 
done  in  the  area  of  education  in  five  or 
six  different  kinds  of  proposals.  And 
one  of  them  permits  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  give  an  award  In  a 
congressional  district  for  outstanding 
service. 

We  do  not  say  that  is  the  answer. 
That  is  just  an  add-on.  This  whole  pro- 
vision is  a  variety  of  different  recom- 
mendations. 

We  have  suggestions  from  Members, 
including  Members  from  my  col- 
league's own  side.  This  particular  pro- 
posal was  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter]. 

It  is  not  obligatory.  If  the  President 
does  not  want  to  provide  them,  he 
does  not  have  to.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion. 

So  I  have  difficulty,  Mr.  President, 
wondering  why  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  the  Senator  is  so  excited  about 
this  particular  provision.  I  think  it  is 
probably  a  generally  useful  one.  If, 
over  a  period  of  time  the  President 
makes  a  decision  to  grant  an  award, 
and  finds  that  individual  in  that  par- 
ticular district,  and  we  see  that  that 
type  of  support  and  encouragement 
does  Increase  the  numbers  of  volim- 


teers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—so be  it.  If  he  does  not,  so  be  it. 

We  have  a  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  awards,  Mr.  President.  We  are  now 
also  considering  honoring  teachers, 
scientists.  We  have  different  corpora- 
tions that  do  It.  I  know  there  are  some 
who  think  perhaps  there  are  too 
many.  We  do  think  this,  at  least,  is  a 
useful  idea. 

There  is  no  obligation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  desire  to  use  those  par- 
ticular provisions,  there  are  no  re- 
quirements. 

So  I  hear  what  the  Senator  Is  saying, 
but  I  cannot  quite  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
feared  the  response  that  I  would  get 
from  the  Senator  would  be  precisely 
the  one  I  got. 

The  committee  does  not  know  about 
the  Congressional  Award.  In  fact,  the 
committee  does  not  understand  what 
it.  this  Congress,  has  already  done, 
and  the  good  it  has  already  created  in 
America. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  these  volun- 
teers are  genuine  volunteers.  And  they 
are  not  wealthy  children.  It  insults  the 
program  to  suggest  that  only  the 
wealthy  have  participated  in  the  Con- 
gressional Awards.  In  fact,  quite  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  children  who 
have  won  these  awards  have  come 
from  Inner-city  schools.  Most  of  them 
have. 

Just  so  we  can  get  into  the  Record 
what  we  have  already,  we  have  the 
Congressional  Award,  which  is  an 
earned  honor,  that  any  young  person 
in  America  can  earn.  He  does  not  have 
to  be  cited  by  the  President.  He  does 
not  have  to  have  a  political  connec- 
tion., He  has  to  have  an  award  pro- 
gram, period. 

It  goes  to  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  23,  a  bronze  medal,  a  silver 
medal,  or  a  gold  medal,  based  on  their 
achievements,  and  each  level  of  award 
is  based  on  attaining  a  set  number  of 
activities  in  each  of  three  areas:  Vol- 
unteer public  service,  not  paid  volun- 
teer but  voluntary;  personal  develop- 
ment; physical  fitness.  Each  of  these 
young  people  has  an  adult  American 
who  is  willing  to  volunteer  and  commit 
his  time  to  oversee  that  program  while 
the  award  is  earned. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  report  for 
the  National  Community  Service  Act 
wUl  realize  that  the  existing  Congres- 
sional Award  F>rogram  is  similar  to  the 
Award  for  Service  Program  proposed 
by  section  417  of  the  act. 

The  act  just  does,  in  effect,  duplicate 
an  existing  volunteer  award  program, 
but  for  the  fact  that  only  one  in  a  con- 
gressional district  can  earn  it.  And  he 
has  to  be  discovered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Service  Act  actually 
pays  the  volunteers  for  their  services. 
It    does    not    recognize    that    young 


people  In  America  of  every  cUua.  are, 
today,  volimteerlng  their  services. 

This  is  a  Nation  of  good  and  decent 
people,  and  the  committee  somehow 
or  another  thinks  it  has  to  pay  people 
to  be  good  and  decent.  It  does  not  rec- 
ognize what  exists  now  today  and  Is 
working  in  America. 

We  went  through  the  same  exercise 
of  the  public  works  employment  In  the 
late  1970's.  Even  President  Carter 
eventually  rejected  the  program  as 
wasteful.  It  is  an  ill-disguised  attempt 
to  revise  that  program. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  delete  section  417,  the 
awards  program,  since  it  duplicates 
ours,  competes  with  ours,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  award  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready created. 

This  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives paid  short  shrift  to  the 
award,  and  if  they  would  pay  half  as 
much  attention  as  this  committee  )saa 
to  creating  a  duplicate  system,  that 
award  would  t)€  thriving  in  every  con- 
gressional district  in  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  ex- 
pressing my  profound  discouragement. 
It  does  not  seem  to  care  to  advocate  its 
continued  use  and  expansion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  and  it  is  Important. 
I  think  the  Congressional  Awards  are 
very  important. 

This  bill  gives  permission  to  the 
President.  If  he  wants,  to  grant 
awards.  It  Just  is  another  way  of  pro- 
viding recognition  for  those  who  pro- 
vide exemplary  meritorious  service. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  he  aware  that  the 
only  award  given  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress is  the  Congressional  Award, 
given  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  the  President  aware? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  the  Congression- 
al Award.  This  is  our  program.  It  Is 
the  only  award  that  bears  the  name  of 
Congress.  And  the  committee  chose  to 
ignore  it.  not  even  reference  it  in  their 
report. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  think  the  fact  this  bill  ignores  it  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  have  Senators,  In- 
dividual Senators,  who  recognize  how 
valid  the  system  of  Congressional 
Awards  really  is. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a 
valid  point,  but  we  already  knew  about 
the  Congressional  Award.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  just  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  wants  to.  to  issue  additional 
awards. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Please  forgive  me.  I 
understand  what  is  being  done  here, 
and  I  understand  it  is  i}ermissive  and 
not  mandatory. 

But  here  is  a  committee  setting 
about  to  examine  voluntarism  in 
America,  ignoring  the  achievements  of 
what  Congress  has  already  done,  and 
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not  even  giving  encouragement  that 
that  be  part  of  the  program  of  volim- 
tariBm. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  take  the  Senators 
criticism  seriously,  and  I  have  to  say  I 
think  he  points  out  a  defect  in  the  bill. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  remedying  that 
defect  if  he  wants  to,  but  I  personally 
think  everybody  here  recognizes  Con- 
gressional Awards  are  important.  We 
accept  them.  We  want  them  to  have 
the  prestige  that  they  do  have. 

I  do  not  know  that  adding  them  to 
this  bill,  when  they  are  already  in  ex- 
istence, does  anything  to  add  more  to 
their  prestige. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  everybody  here 
does  not  recognize  it,  including  this 
committee.  That  is  the  level  of  frustra- 
tion that  this  Senator  has,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  that  award, 
who  sat  on  the  board  of  it  and  has 
been  trying  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  now  for  over  a  decade,  and 
people  ignore  it. 

This  is  the  best  example  we  have  of 
its  being  ignored,  an  incredible  pro- 
gram that  exists  in  some  24  of  our 
States  now  Is  Just  overlooked. 

I  guess  my  plea  here  on  the  floor  to- 
night is  not  to  continue  this  argument, 
but  to  teU  us  that  we  have  something 
that  is  attracting  enormously  good 
qualities  out  of  the  young  people  of 
America,  and  it  Is  the  only  award  that 
Congress  gives  in  its  own  name. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  they  recognize  and  try  and  help 
support  the  award  that  we  already 
have.  Go  ahead  with  your  voluntary 
bill,  go  ahead  with  the  paid  volunteers, 
but  for  heaven's  sake,  recognize  that 
young  people  from  every  level  and 
walk  of  life,  whole  and  lame  and  halt, 
have  been  a  part  of  this  award,  have 
achieved  enormously  inspiring  things, 
and  we  choose  here  tonight  to  ignore 
It.  We  cannot  even  get  Senators  to 
come  to  the  award  ceremonies  that  we 
have  in  this  Capitol  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  just  suggesting  that  what  Con- 
gress has  already  done  is  really  good, 
and  what  Congress  is  doing  now,  is  ig- 
noring what  good  it  has  already  cre- 
ated with  the  Congressional  Award 
Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hktlih).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GiORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  for  the  courtesy  to  set 
this  time  aside  for  me  to  make  brief 
remarks  on  another  subject. 

Before  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
the  excellent  work  they  have  been 
doing  on  the  floor  and  the  authors  of 
this  legislation  for  bringing  it  forward 
for  our  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  97  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  gather  we  are 
sort  of  at  ease  while  we  work  out 
things  behind  the  scenes,  so  perhaps 
this  is  a  good  moment  for  my  annual 
speech  about  colloquys  and  committee 
reports. 

FYom  time  to  time,  I  have  noted  that 
there  are  some  uninformed  souls  who 
take  what  appears  in  the  reports  of 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  what 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  colloquys  and  statements  to  be  valid 
statements  of  legislative  intent.  If 
there  should  be  anybody  who  is  in- 
clined to  do  so,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  couple  of  things,  particularly  if 
there  should  be  a  Judge  some  place  in 
a  court  who  might  read  a  committee 
report  or  read  a  colloquy  that  is  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  and  say,  "So  that  Is 
what  Congress  intended,"  and  thereby 
decide  some  pending  lawsuit  in  accord- 
ance with  that  understanding. 

I  would  just  like  to  put  such  Judges 
and  other  persons  on  notice.  First, 
Senators  do  not  write  committee  re- 
ports. For  the  most  part.  Senators  do 
not  read  committee  reports.  So,  obvi- 
ously, they  cannot  actually  represent 
any  valid  legislative  intent. 

In  fact,  I  just  happened  to  pick  up  a 
committee  report  that  was  on  this 
desk.  I  would  judge  that  there  prob- 
ably is  not  even  one  Senator  who  has 
read  as  much  as  half  of  the  709  pages 
of  this  committee  report.  I  would 
judge  there  is  not  any  Senator  who 
has  read  all  of  it.  Probably  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  something  over  90  Mem- 
bers of  Senate  have  not  read  any  of  it. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  criticize,  because 
it  nonetheless  is  a  document  that  is 
useful  Eis  a  point  of  reference  for  cer- 
tain piuposes,  but  let  me  just  say  to  a 
judge  or  others  who  think  this  is  legis- 
lative intent,  it  is  not. 

The  reason  why  this  is  important  is 
because  sometimes  I  know  courts  are 
Inclined  to  so  interpret  committee  re- 
ports and  colloquys  and  so  on.  I  made 
a  statement  similar  to  this  a  few  years 
ago  and  not  too  long  afterward  a  judge 


in  Virginia  cited  my  comments  In 
pointing  out  why  he  had  Ignored  some 
committee  report,  and  I  am  glad  he 
did.  He  did  the  right  thing.  Legislation 
speaks  for  itself.  An  attempt  to  legis- 
late by  committee  report  is  not  only  a 
bad  practice,  but.  in  fact,  it  does  not 
represent  valid  legislative  Intent. 

Now.  about  colloquys.  On  yesterday. 
I  entered  Into  a  colloquy  with  one  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  was  dismayed  to 
note  that  right  sifter  that  colloquy 
there  appeared  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  he  made,  of  which  I  was 
not  aware,  and  would  not  have  been 
had  not  a  sharp-eyed  member  of  my 
staff  spotted  his  statement,  which 
may  be  interpreted  by  some  as  in  some 
way  undoing  the  colloquy. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  for  the 
Record— and  I  want  to  say  it  publicly 
so  that  nobody  gets  sandbagged— I  am 
going  to  put  another  statement  in  the 
Record  which  restates  what  I  thought 
the  colloquy  was  all  about.  The 
bottom  line  is  colloquys  are  hot  air 
and  should  be  ignored  by  thoughtful 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence is  clear:  When  Americans  are 
asked  to  serve  others  and  are  given  the 
opportunity,  they  come  forward  eager- 
ly. What  is  also  clear  is  that  we  have 
not  been  sending  a  strong  message 
from  the  Federal  level  about  the  im- 
portance of  serving.  And  we  are  not 
giving  the  kinds  of  assistance  that 
make  it  possible  for  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  walks  of  life  to  give  such 
service.  The  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  of  1990  sends  a  strong  mes- 
sage and  moves  us  In  the  direction  of 
giving  those  opportunities. 

I  commend  our  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  chairman.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, for  his  efforts  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  and  to  Senator 
Hatch  for  agreeing  to  include  in  this 
substitute  bill  a  number  of  amend- 
ments I  recommended.  These  amend- 
ments give  greater  attention  to  basic 
skills  needs  and  Illiteracy  among  both 
the  volunteers  and  program  recipients, 
and  provide  testing  and  services  to 
those  who  may  have  learning  disabil- 
ities. In  addition,  the  amendments  In- 
clude libraries  in  the  definition  of  an 
education  institution,  making  it  clear 
that  libraries  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  School  and  Community- 
based  Service  Partnership  Program. 

Mr.  I*resident,  as  I  read  the  debate 
from  Tuesday  evening  I  noted  some 


misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  available  to  those  who  serve 
in  what  I  believe  is  an  excellent  model 
for  national  service,  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. I'd  like  to  make  It  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  VISTA  volxmteers. 
who  must  serve  at  least  1  year  and  be 
on  call  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week, 
currently  receive  a  stipend  at  the  end 
of  their  year  of  service  of  only  $75  a 
month.  That  is  only  a  $900  reward  for 
their  1  year  of  service.  That  flgvu-e  will 
go  up  to  $90  a  month  next  year  and  to 
$95  a  month  in  the  following  year.  At 
the  maximum,  in  1992,  it  wUl  result  in 
a  stipend  of  only  $1,140  per  year.  This 
is  in  comparison  to  the  $5,000  in  hous- 
ing or  education  vouchers  for  a  year  of 
service  under  the  National  Service 
Demonstration  Progrsim  under  this 
bill. 

VISTA  is  the  domestic  equivalent  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  a  program  that  has 
provided  great  service  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  around  the  world  while  pro- 
viding an  invaluable  service  to  the 
United  States.  These  volunteers  have 
postservice  benefits  a  little  more  gen- 
erous than  VISTA's:  $2,400  a  year  for 
up  to  2  years  of  service— still  not  half 
of  the  amount  that  will  be  available  to 
the  national  service  volunteers. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
this  bUl  is  our  colleague  Senator 
Bttmfers'  provision  to  expand  loan  for- 
giveness and  to  make  sure  that  appli- 
cants for  Stafford  and  Perkins  student 
loans  are  informed  of  the  loan  forgive- 
ness available  if  they  serve  as  a  VISTA 
or  Peace  Corps  volunteer  or  in  an 
equivalent  full-time  volunteer  capac- 
ity. This  loan  forgiveness  in  some  re- 
spects compensates  for  the  discrepan- 
cy in  the  postservice  rewards  for  the 
national  service  volunteer  and  the 
VISTA  volimteer.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is 
that  this  loan  forgiveness  is  not  an  ad- 
ditional benefit  available  to  national 
service  volunteers  under  S.  1430. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  siure  that 
VISTA  volunteers  who  may  be  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  national  service 
volunteers  in  the  same  antipoverty 
project  will  not  feel  they  are  less 
valued  by  those  of  us  who  design  these 
programs.  When  each  VISTA  literacy 
corps  volunteer  recruits  and  trains 
from  100  to  200  community  volunteers 
in  literacy  each  year,  as  they  are  doing 
in  Chicago  and  throughout  Illinois 
today,  we  should  be  doing  aU  we  can  to 
let  them  know  their  magnificent  ef- 
forts are  recognized  and  appreciated. 
And  we  should  be  encouraging  more 
people  to  sign  on  as  VISTA's.  VISTA 
has  a  25-year  record  of  service  that 
few  programs  can  match. 

And  I  also  want  to  make  sure  that 
Peace  Corns  volunteers  are  not  deni- 
grated by  being  considered  less  valua- 
ble to  their  country  than  those  who 
serve  in  communities  here  at  home. 

Because  it  is  late  in  this  process  to 
be  coming  up  with  an  amendment  to 


provide  equity  for  VISTA  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  I  have  asked  our 
chairman  for  an  assurance  that  we  will 
work  with  the  House  to  address  this 
issue  in  the  final  bill  that  comes  out  of 
conference.  I  believe  the  level  of  na- 
tional service  benefits  could  and 
should  be  made  an  option  for  these 
volunteers— not  on  top  of  their  exist- 
ing benefits  or  the  new  loan  forgive- 
ness benefits,  but  as  an  alternative 
option  for  these  volunteers  who  live 
and  work  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  this  country  and  countries 
around  the  world,  and  who  generally 
have  more  stringent  service  require- 
ments than  will  be  required  of  nation- 
al service  volunteers. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  President,  just 
recently  the  Senate  demonstrated 
strong  concern  for  the  problem  of  illit- 
eracy in  this  country  by  voting  99  to  0 
to  pass  the  National  Literacy  Act.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleagues'  support  on 
that  legislation  and  want  to  point  out 
that  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  bUl.  S.  1430,  can  serve  as  a 
complement  to  the  National  Literacy 
Act.  There  is  no  question  that  as  we 
expand  and  develop  programs  to 
combat  illiteracy,  our  need  for  com- 
mitted volunteers  in  a  variety  of  areas 
will  Increase. 

This  legislation  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reach  and  train  volunteers  to 
serve  in  literacy  programs.  In  addition, 
the  attention  to  youth  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  particularly  in 
the  American  Conservation  and  Youth 
Corps,  will  help  us  reach  many  young 
people  who  may  soon  be  among  the 
millions  of  adult  illiterate  in  this  coun- 
try if  we  don't  give  them  the  help  they 
need  now. 

Since  my  early  days  in  Congress.  I 
have  been  in  favor  of  enacting  some 
type  of  national  service.  Back  in  1979, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  £>Jucation,  I  chaired  a 
hearing  in  which  we  looked  at  a  varie- 
ty of  national  service  models  and 
heard  testimony  on  the  need  for  such 
programs.  My  longtime  friend.  Harris 
Wofford,  then  cochair  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  National  Service, 
stated  that  the  idea  of  voluntary  na- 
tional service  was  an  "invitation  to  the 
imagination  of  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors."  A  decade  later,  at  a 
hearing  I  chaired  in  Philadelphia  last 
year,  Harris  Wofford,  as  Pennsylva- 
nia's secretary  of  labor,  was  areruing 
the  same  issue  while  testlf  jrlng  on  S. 
543,  a  bill  I've  introduced  to  amend 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and 
establish  a  Fair  Chance  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Program.  He  pleaded  with  us 
once  again  to  act  on  a  national  level  to 
help  states  meet  these  urgent  needs. 

S.  1430  responds  by  giving  young 
people  an  opportunity  to  leam  the  sig- 
nificance of  service  to  others  while  ad- 
dressing important  national  needs.  I 
might  add  that  when  we  take  up  S.  543 
here  in  the  Senate,  wUl  have  another 


chance  to  reach  the  600.000  to  700,000 
young  people  who  drop  out  each  year 
and  are  left  behind  in  our  society— u 
well  as  those  milUons  of  adults  who 
continue  to  be  out  of  work  and  out  of 
hope.  To  make  a  meaningful  impact 
on  a  problem  of  such  magnitude,  and 
of  such  importance  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation,  we 
clearly  need  to  act  through  a  variety 
of  approaches  that  complement  and 
reinforce  each  other.  These  legislative 
initiatives  working  together  can  give 
real  hope  and  opportunity  to  millions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
contributions  and  importance  of 
VISTA  and  the  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer Programs  are  not  ignored  in 
the  enactment  of  this  national  service 
legislation.  Because  we  just  recently 
reauthorized  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  and  Increased  the  funding 
for  VISTA  and  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  Programs,  this  bill  does  not 
Include  them.  But  it  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant oversight  if  they  wre  not  goven 
recognition  in  the  consideration  of  na- 
tional service  and  in  the  findings  of 
this  bill.  There  are  no  better  models 
for  national  and  community  service 
that  exist  under  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act,  and  I'm  pleased  that 
much  of  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  is  drawn  from  the  concepts 
in  these  long  effective  programs.  I 
trust  that  the  attention  we  are  giving 
to  new  service  opportunities  will  in- 
crease our  commitment  to  expanding 
these  older  ones  as  weU.  And  I  hope 
we  will  not  fail  to  provide  fairness  and 
equity  in  the  benefits  for  these  volun- 
teers. 

Once  again.  I'm  pleased  we  are 
acting  to  use  our  human  resources 
more  wisely.  We  vrtll  be  enriching  our 
Nation  and  enriching  each  one  of  the 
volunteers  who  participates  In  these 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  S.  1430.  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act. 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  my 
colleagues  who  have  promoted  the 
concept  of  national  service.  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Mi- 
KX7LSKI,  Senator  Robb,  Senator  Dood, 
Senator  Graham,  and  Senator  Bump- 
ers have  each  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  this  legislation  and  have 
worked  together  to  bring  forward  a 
comprehensive  and  effective  national 
service  proposal. 

My  gratitude  and  appreciation  also 
go  to  Majority  Leader  MrrcHZLL. 
whose  leadership  made  public  service  a 
priority  by  placing  it  on  the  Democrat- 
ic agenda  last  March. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act, 
which  recognizes  the  need  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  in  America. 
Our  modem  society  places  many  per- 
sonal  demands  on  every   American's 
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time  and  energy,  and.  as  a  result,  civic 
responsibility  has  simply  become  a  low 
priority  for  too  many  Americans.  A 
culture  of  apathy  has  begxin  to  emerge 
in  our  Nation  as  Americans  too  often 
forget  the  important  role  they  have  to 
play  in  serving  their  communities  and 
their  country. 

Congress  must  help  reverse  this  soci- 
etal trend  that  dissociates  citizens 
from  involvement  in  civic  life.  Most 
importantly,  adults  must  teach  young 
Americans  about  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities that  accompany  democ- 
racy's freedoms  and  rights.  Teachers 
and  students  alike  admit  that  today's 
generation  of  young  adults  has  a  di- 
minished willingness  to  become  in- 
volved in  activities  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  own  personal  lives.  Young 
adults,  however,  also  express  a  definite 
interest  in  serving  In  their  communi- 
ties through  a  planned  volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  will  establish  an  organized  vol- 
unteer program  that  will  tap  into  the 
resources  and  talents  of  all  Americans. 
School-based  and  community  agencies 
will  work  together  to  create  and 
expand  service  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, and  a  full-time  youth  corps  will 
provide  opportunities  for  young  adults 
to  earn  postservice  education  and 
training  benefits.  For  adults,  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  full-  and  part- 
time  service  opportunities  in  a  wide 
range  of  areas,  with  full-time  partici- 
pants able  to  earn  either  education 
benefits,  first-home  benefits,  or  both. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
this  legislation  will  open  up  a  wide  va- 
riety of  service  opportunities  for 
people  of  all  ages.  South  Dakotans 
may  become  involved  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  our  precious  but 
limited  forest,  agricultural,  recreation- 
al, and  wildlife  areas,  as  well  as  our 
cultural  and  historical  resources.  Ex- 
isting community  programs  that  serve 
the  elderly  and  shut-in  will  also  be 
given  a  boost  by  this  legislation,  and 
new  programs  may  be  developed  to 
target  the  specific  needs  of  the  elderly 
who  live  tn  rural  areas.  Prom  social 
service  programs  like  tutoring  and  lit- 
eracy training  to  environmental  pro- 
tection efforts.  I  am  confident  that 
South  Dakotans  will  Join  in  a  renewed 
national  commitment  to  community 
service. 

As  the  United  States  enters  a  new 
decade,  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  will  help  young  and  old 
alike  work  together  to  help  themselves 
by  helping  others.  Active  volunteers 
win  help  rebuild  America's  infrastruc- 
ture as  they  earn  basic  job  skills  and  a 
sense  of  civic  pride.  In  the  words  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  cre- 
ated the  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  Program,  these  volunteers 
will  gain  that  "ultimate  reward  which 
comes  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow 
man." 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  thankful  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  craft  national 
and  community  service  legislation. 
This  bill  is  long  overdue. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  provides  many  opportunities 
for  Americans  of  all  ages  to  volunteer 
in  their  communities.  It  will  generate 
1  billion  hours  of  community  service 
over  the  next  5  years  by  building  on 
existing  programs,  encouraging 
schools  to  involve  students  in  volun- 
teer service,  and  offering  incentives  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  substantial 
full-  or  part-time  commitment  to  civil- 
ian service. 

I  am  glad  this  bill  has  a  special  focus 
on  youth.  Too  often  on  this  floor  we 
debate  the  amount  of  money  to  spend 
on  law  enforcement,  or  how  tough  we 
should  make  laws  to  deter  young 
people  from  drugs  and  crime. 

Not  often  enough  do  we  spend  our 
time  passing  laws  which  give  children 
something  to  which  they  can  say 
"yes." 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  communi- 
ty service  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 
This  is  a  compromise  measure  that  in- 
corporates aspects  of  14  Senate  bills. 
It  has  the  support  of  over  65  national 
organizations. 

So  many  volunteer  efforts  on  the 
local  level  deserve  our  support.  In  my 
own  State  of  Vermont,  hundreds  of 
volunteer  programs  involving  youth, 
seniors,  and  adults  of  aU  ages  provide 
needed  services  in  our  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

There  is  one  volunteer  program  in 
Vermont  of  which  I  am  especially 
proud. 

It  is  at  St.  Michael's  College  in  Win- 
ooski,  VT— my  alma  mater.  Two  years 
ago  the  school  recognized  the  value  of 
getting  Its  students  out  into  the  com- 
munity. They  established  a  program 
called  MOVE,  or  MobUlzation  of  Vol- 
unteer Efforts.  This  program  has  been 
successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  cre- 
ators. During  the  1988-89  academic 
year  alone,  more  than  400  students— 
that  is  about  25  percent  of  the  student 
body— performed  over  20,000  hours  of 
community  service. 

MOVE  has  successfully  channeled 
the  talents,  creativity  and  energy  of 
St.  Michael's  students  Into  innovative 
and  effective  service  programs  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  community. 

MOVE  is  addressing  unserved  needs 
in  its  local  community.  The  "Hunger 
Garden,"  for  example,  was  started  in 
the  simimer  of  1988  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hoar.  St.  Michael's  gave  two  plots  of 
land  for  the  garden,  where  squash,  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  string  beans,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables  are  planted. 
After  student  volunteers  harvested  the 
vegetables,  all  the  food  was  shipped  to 
the  Chittenden  County  Emergency 
Pood  Shelf  which  services  the  hungry 
in  this  Vermont  county. 


Students  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  needs  of  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. After  spending  "Physical  Aware- 
ness Day"  in  wheelchairs,  students 
learned  about  the  barriers  some  of 
their  students  encounter.  The  day  was 
effective  in  spreading  awareness  of  the 
physically  challenged  and  their  needs. 
A  student  named  Larry,  who  has  cere- 
bral palsy,  has  benefited  from  this 
awareness.  Many  students  voliuiteer  to 
help  Larry  get  to  classes  and  live  in 
student  housing. 

On  a  warm  September  afternoon  In 
the  fall,  St.  Michael's  campus  was 
filled  with  colorful  balloons,  clowns 
and  smiling  faces.  The  event  was  the 
Pirst  Annual  Kids'  Day.  With  about 
150  area  children,  the  day's  activities 
included  of  art  tables,  games,  a  puppet 
show,  a  magician,  a  story  teller,  and 
refreshments.  It  was  a  time  for  the 
children  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
chance  for  St.  Michael's  students  to 
become  familiar  with  volunteering. 

Many  students  spend  their  spring 
breaks  volunteering  in  other  areas  of 
the  county.  Por  several  years,  the 
MOVE  Program  has  sponsored  week- 
long  programs  that  offer  an  alterna- 
tive to  more  traditional  spring  break 
activities.  St.  Michael's  students  have 
volunteered  at  Covenant  House,  a 
home  for  runaway  teenagers,  and  have 
worked  with  social  service  organiza- 
tions in  Appalachla. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  MOVE 
Program  at  St.  Michael's  College  has 
l)een  named  by  President  Bush  as  the 
"Thirty-fourth  Point  of  Light."  This 
national  recognition  Is  well-deserved. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  support 
efforts  like  the  MOVE  Program  with  a 
title,  however  prestigious.  We  must 
provide  them  with  the  financial  and 
organizational  support  they  need. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  provides  that  structure,  and 
the  necessary  funding.  Americans 
have  proven  time  and  time  again  that 
they  are  wUling  to  give  of  themselves 
in  volunteer  services,  that  the  ethic  of 
civic  responsibility  is  still  alive.  In 
passing  this  legislation,  the  Senate 
makes  itself  a  partner  in  those  valua- 
ble efforts. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
discuss  the  problems  our  citizens  are 
experiencing— overcrowded  class- 

rooms, understaffed  care  facilities  for 
the  elderly,  diminishing  forests. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  National  and  Communi- 
ty Service  Act,  which  will  encourage 
our  Nation's  citizens  to  become  more 
involved  in  their  communities,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  society.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee who  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  this  legislation,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  framework  to  channel  the  limit- 
less energies  of  those  who  wish  to 
serve  their  neighbors. 
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since  the  time  when  a  young  Presi- 
dent challenged  our  Nation  to  "ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try," the  Idea  of  voluntarism  and  serv- 
ice to  community  and  nation  has  lost 
its  luster.  The  1980's  seemed  to  have 
been  characterized  by  greed  and  ava- 
rice. As  we  enter  the  1990's  our  Nation 
should  commit  Itself  once  again  to 
community  service  and  involvement, 
to  making  the  world  in  which  we  live  a 
better  place— this  bill  is  the  first  step. 
Once  again  we  need  our  citizens  to 
work  together  to  build  a  better  society. 
We  need  our  citizens  to  participate  in 
their  neighborhoods— to  strengthen 
the  connection  between  individuals 
and  the  communities  where  they  live. 
Young  people  who  volimteer  for  na- 
tional service  become  more  self-reliant 
and  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
their  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the 
community.  National  service  is  a  prac- 
tical way  for  our  citizens— yoimg  and 
old— to  learn  and  grow  through  train- 
ing, guidance,  and  group  interaction. 

The  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  establishes  school  and  commu- 
nity based  programs  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  serve  their  communities — by 
teaching  the  illiterate,  by  spending 
time  with  children  in  day  care  centers, 
by  planting  trees,  working  in  recycling 
centers,  helping  with  activities  at 
senior  citizens  centers.  The  possibili- 
ties are  limited  only  by  the  partici- 
pants' imaginations.  These  simimer 
and  part-time  positions  would  provide 
participants  with  productive  work  that 
would  make  them  feel  positive  about 
themselves  and  their  contributions; 
and  these  volunteer  opportunities 
would  provide  important  benefits  for 
all  the  people  served. 

This  legislation  provides  States  with 
competitive  grants  to  fund  education- 
al, environmental,  public  service,  or 
public  safety  programs.  College  stu- 
dents would  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  coEomunlty  service  programs 
with  incentives  such  as  academic  cred- 
its, deferred  or  partially  canceled 
loans  or  work-study  options.  As  more 
and  more  people  get  Involved,  our 
neighborhoods,  our  commiuiities  and 
every  person  in  America  will  be  the 
winners. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act.  By  expanding  volunteer 
efforts  oiu-  citizens  will  help  create 
more  cohesive,  connected  communi- 
ties. And,  our  commimities  will 
become  more  vital,  more  vibrant 
places  to  live. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  patience  of  our  colleagues 
as  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  this 
legislative  effort  to  a  conclusion  this 
evening.  We  have  made  some  very  sub- 
stantial progress  during  the  course  of 
the  day. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  conclude  at  a  rea- 


sonable hour  this  evening.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  are  down  to  prob- 
ably one  or  two  Important  Items  that 
remain  to  be  addressed,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  we  could  conclude  this 
evening,  but  we  would  probably  go  on 
Into  the  evening  for  a  period  of  time. 
It  is  acceptable  to  those  who  are  offer- 
ing the  amendments  to  address  these 
Issues  in  the  morning. 

So  it  Is  my  intention,  and  I  have 
talked  with  the  leader,  and  I  believe 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
should  be  to  bring  this  matter  back  on 
the  floor  as  early  as  10  tomorrow 
morning,  so  we  can  take  up  where  we 
are  right  at  this  present  time.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  will  be  able  to  move  the  legis- 
lation and  resolve  it  in  an  expeditious 
way  which  will  permit  us  to  address 
other  measures  tomorrow.  So  that  is 
our  intention. 

I  have  talked  this  over  with  my  col- 
league and  comanager.  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  this  is  an  agreeable 
way  for  him  as  well.  We  have  men- 
tioned this  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  has  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  Senator  Nickles.  We  hope 
we  wlU  be  able  to  resolve  that  particu- 
lar issue,  and  we  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  announce  something  on  that  re- 
maining item.  Then  hopefully,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  we  will,  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  been  notified  at  the 
present  time,  be  ready  to  move  toward 
a  third  reading. 

That  is  currently  the  situation.  I  wUl 
let  the  majority  leader  make  the  de- 
finitive declaration  about  what.  If  any- 
thing, we  are  going  to  be  doing  for  the 
remainder  of  this  evening,  but  this  leg- 
islation will  go  over  xintU  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
As  I  understand  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues,  I  think  it  is  correct 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  A  Uttle  louder, 
please. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  question  on 
the  votes  or  nonvotes  really  has  to  be 
stated  by  the  majority  leader,  appro- 
priately. There  will  not  be  votes  on 
this  particular  measure. 

The  leader  says  that  we  can  say  it, 
so  we  have  said  it.  There  are  no  more 
votes.  I  am  always  glad  to  bring  good 
news. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  we  will  return  to  this  at  10 
tomorrow,  but  that  we  have  not  en- 
tered into  any  agreement  as  to  when 
we  will  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  has  been  no 
agreement. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  a«reeAhle. 

although  I  am  ready  to  vote  tonight.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  at  any  time. 

The  only  concern  I  feel  about  this 
arrangement— and  I  am  agreeable  to  it 
just  to  expedite  the  businesB  of  the 
Senate — is  that  I  hope  no  Senator 
would  feel  that  this  would  be  the 
moment  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  that  might  confuse  the 
issue.  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  my  amendment,  or  If  some- 
body wants  to  move  to  table  me,  that 
is  all  right. 

I  will  not  be  agreeable  if  the  effort  is 
to  simply  offer  an  amendment  which 
confuses  the  issue.  This  Is  a  simple 
matter.  To  bring  in  unrelated  or  extra- 
neous Issues  as  a  second-degree 
amendment  will,  in  my  opinion,  not 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
would  not  be  a  good  practice.  I  hope 
no  Senator  will  dream  up  that  idea 
overnight.  It  is  not  something  that  is 
complicated  or  that  requires  a  lot  of 
refinement,  and  I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  it  quickly  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  see  other  Senators  seeking 
recognition.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
SncoN).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRISH-A»ffERICAN    HERITAGE 

MONTH— A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
SHARED  TRADITIONS  AND 
VALUES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  IRELAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased     to     have     joined     Senators 

SmON,    KZRRT,    MOYHTBAlf,    KXHinDT, 

and  others  in  introducing  legislation 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  contributions 
that  Irish-Americans  have  made  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  long- 
standing and  friendly  relationship 
with  Ireland,  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  strong  Irish  strands  in  the  fabric 
of  America.  Indeed,  at  the  last  census 
coimt,  more  than  40  million  residents 
of  the  United  States  reported  that 
they  were  of  Irish  descent.  Irish-Amer- 
icans have  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  many  diverse  aspects  of  American 
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culture,  and  they  have  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  our  Nation's  history. 

The  legislation  we  Introduced  would 
dealsnate  liarch  1990  as  Irish  Herit- 
age Month.  It  alao  reaffirms  the  spe- 
cial relatlonahlp  between  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  at  a  time  when 
events  in  Europe  warrant  a  coherent 
response  by  the  United  States  and  its 
Western  allies. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hosted  a  private 
meeting  with  Irish  Prime  B4inister. 
Charles  J.  Haughey,  who  is  visiting 
Washington  in  conjunction  with  Ire- 
land's ascendancy  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  European  Ek»nomic  Community. 

The  "EC  will  likely  emerge  as  one  of 
the  primary  actors  in  the  formulation 
of  a  new  order  in  Elurope.  Ireland,  as 
president  of  the  EC.  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  that  process.  It  is  thus 
particularly  timely  that  we  in  the 
United  States  reflect  on  our  deep  ties 
with  Ireland  and  our  common  bonds 
with  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  a  real  Interest  In 
designating  March  1990  as  Irish- Amer- 
ican Heritage  Month.  Not  only  would 
the  celebration  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  contributions  that  Irish-Americans 
have  made  to  U.S.  society,  but  it  would 
also  solidify  our  friendship  with  a  sig- 
nificant ally  in  Elurope.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
timely  and  Important  legislation. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  treaty  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceeding.) 


8.  1016.  An  kct  to  change  the  name  of 
"Marlon  I^ke",  located  northwest  of 
Marlon.  Kansas,  to  "Marlon  Reaervolr". 

At  4:40  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3729)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: it  asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Val- 
ENTiNi:.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Volkmzr. 
Mr.  MiNSTA.  Mr.  Torricklli,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
BuECHWEK.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher 
as  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3910.  An  act  to  rcQuire  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
national  assessment  of  programs  carried  out 
with  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965:  and 

H.R.  4010.  An  act  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  regarding  the  sale 
of  sterile  screwworms. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Phllo 
T.  Pamsworth,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  for  placement  in  National  SUtuary 
Hall,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  dedication  ceremony  incident  to 
the  placement  of  a  bust  of  Lajos  Kossuth  in 
the  Capitol  and  authorizing  the  printing  of 
a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cere- 
mony. 


Hall,  and  for  other  purpoMs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2742)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  puri)06es. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4010.  An  act  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  regarding  the  sale 
of  sterile  screwworms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Phllo 
T.  Pamsworth,  presented  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  for  placement  In  National  Statuary 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  biU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  3910.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
national  masessment  of  programs  carried  out 
with  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  tuid  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Baha'ls. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients.  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2438.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Allies  Assuming  a 
Greater  Share  of  the  Common  Defense 
Burden";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2439.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Monetary  Policy  Report  of 
the  Boud;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2440.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  activities  under 
the  Steel  and  Aluminum  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Technology  Competitiveness  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2441.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  National  Assessment  of 
Radon  Gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2442.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  prospectuses  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration Public  Buildings  Service  Capital  Im- 
provement F*rogram;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2443.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-156  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  30,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2444.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-154  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  30, 1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2445.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-155  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  on  January  30,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2446.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-a447.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on  compe- 
tition advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1089;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2448.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1989  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2449.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2450.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Authority  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1089;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2451.  A  communication  from  the 
Senior  Deputy  Director,  Congressional  Re- 
lations and  Communications,  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2452.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  and  treatment  furnished 
by  the  United  States  in  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3453.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1988  annual 
report  on  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program,  and 
the  NHSC  Loan  Repayment  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Colonial 
Dames  at  Gunston  Hall  to  establish  a  me- 
morial to  George  Mason  In  the  District  of 
ColumbU  (Rept.  No.  101-245). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  PhUo 
T.  Pamsworth  presented  by  the  State  of 
Utah,  for  placement  in  National  Statuary 
HaU,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101- 
246). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 


Edwin  G.  Foulke,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commlaslon  for  the 
term  expiring  AprU  27,  1995; 

Bernard  E.  E>eLury,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUlation  Direc- 
tor; 

John  T.  MacDonald,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
Education; 

Tony  E.  GaUegos,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Conunis- 
slon  for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1994; 

Antonla  Coello  NoveUo,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  a  term  of  four 
years: 

Wanda  L  Forbes,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  a 
term  expiring  July  19,  1903: 

Charles  E.  Reid,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19,  1993; 

Daniel  W.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  10,  1994; 

Elinor  H.  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Conunisslon  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  for  a 
term  expiring  July  19.  1994; 

Joyce  T.  Berry,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Commissioner  on  Aging; 

Frederick  M.  Bemthal.  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  and 

William  Hughes  Graves  III,  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  RehabUltation  Research. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  I  also  report  favorably  a 
nomination  list  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  was  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
23,  1990,  and  ask  unanimous  consent, 
to  save  the  expense  of  reprinting  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  that  these 
nominations  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Allan  V.  Burman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BTT.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  hUnseU.  Mr. 
DxranrasaoKa.   Mr.   Matsuhao*.  Mr. 
Chatb.   Mr.   Haskix,   Mr.  Skbat, 
Mr.  KoRL,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Rocxosl- 
Lsa,  and  Mr.  Rixolb): 
8.  2198.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XTX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  infant  mortali- 
ty   through    Improvement   of   coverage   of 
servioea   to   pregnant   women   and   infanta 
under  the  medicaid  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PAC:KW00D  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoscRwnz): 
S.  2199.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  transfer  of  exces  pension 
assets  to  retiree  health  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  2200.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  C-amines:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  2201.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  a  means  test  appli- 
cable to  determinations  of  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain veterans  for  veterans  hospital  care  and 
other  care  and  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  2202.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  re- 
ceipts from  customs  user  fees  to  pay  for  ad- 
ditional customs  personnel  and  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOBCENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BiHGAMAif,  and  Mr.  McCaih): 

S.  2203.  A  blU  to  settle  certain  claims  of 

the  Zunl  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 

p>oses:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify the  tariff  treatment  of  foliage-type  arti- 
ficial flowers  of  man-made  fibers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cohxn): 

S.  2205.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  in 

the  State  of  Maine  as  wUdemess;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  enhance  extx)rts  by  elimi- 
nating government-Imposed  obstructions  to 
freer  trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCJH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gami): 
S.  2208.  A  blU  to  provide  for  issuance  of  a 
7-day  permit  for  the  Grand  (Circle  Adven- 
ture comprising  7  national  parks  In  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Itx.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoKKK,  and  Mr.  Pbtor): 
S.  2209.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  smaU  life 
Insurance  companies  need  not  amortise  ac- 
quisition expenses  for  purposes  of  the  mini- 
mum tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MonoHAif): 
S.  2210.  A  blU  to  provide  for  preservation 
of  competitive  raU  freight  service  routes  In 
the  Northeastern  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TranqMrtatlon. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER   (for   himself.   Mr 
AwiSTKOitc,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Hum 
PHRFY,  Mr.  Kasttn,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.    Res.    252.    Resolution    to   express    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  refusal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  implement  the  commercial 
airline  agreement  between  El  Al  and  Aero 
flot;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Ford  (for  him 

self  and  Mr.  Stevens)): 

S.   Res.    253.   Resolution   authorizing   the 

printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate 

Election  Law  Guidebook  as  a  Senate  docu 

ment;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  nimseii.  Mr  Peli. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re 
spect  to  popular  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tions. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Gore  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Heinz)): 
S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing   a    public    event    with    music    for 
Earth  Day  1990  on  the  United  States  Cap 
itol  Grounds:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Kohl,    Mr. 
DoDD    Mr.    Rockefeller,    and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    reduce 
infant  mortality  through  improvement 
of   coverage   of  services   to   pregnant 
women  and  infants  under  the  Medic- 
aid Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  AMENDMENTS  OF   1990 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Medicaid  Infant  Mor- 
tality and  Children's  Health  Act  of 
1990.  This  legislation  amends  the  Med- 
icaid Program  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide health  care  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants  up  to  185  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  level  by  1993; 
to  phase  in  covers  ge  for  children  up  to 
age  18  from  families  living  at  or  below 
100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level;  and  to  ensure  adequate  payment 
to  disproportionate  share  hospitals  for 
medically  necessary  care  rendered  to 
children  under  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  3  years 
we  have  taken  several  important  steps 
to  address  a  problem  that  can  only  be 
characterized  as  a  national  disgrace. 
'This  proposal  takes  us  one  step  fur- 
ther in  attacking  our  failure  to  protect 
the  lives  of  infants  and  children  in 
America. 

As  we  watch  the  amazing  changes 
that  are  overtaking  the  world  today,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
test  of  our  leadership  in  the  world  will 


be  the  example  we  set  in  providing  for 
the  human  needs  of  our  own  people. 
Our  record  on  how  we  treat  our  chil- 
dren in  America  is  less  than  exempla- 
ry. It  is  unacceptable  that  in  America 
today,  infant  mortality  is  higher  than 
in  all  other  industrialized  nations.  In 
the  past  year  alone  we  have  slipped 
from  19th  to  20th  on  the  list  of  indus- 
trialized nations.  More  children  die  in 
America  before  the  age  of  5  than  in 
East  Germany  and  Singapore.  It  is 
also  intolerable  that  our  country, 
which  pioneered  the  development  of 
vaccines,  should  have  a  childhood  im- 
munization rate  among  nonwhite 
Americans  which  ranks  behind  48 
other  countries  including  Albania  and 
Botswana.  A  country  that  can  put  men 
on  the  Moon  and  can  dream  of  send- 
ing men  to  Mars  can  surely  find  ways 
to  add  ounces  to  the  birthweight  of 
newborns. 

Mr.  President,  the  tools  to  attack 
this  problem  successfully  do  not  re- 
quire years  of  additional  study  and  re- 
search. The  travesty  of  America's 
shameful  record  on  infant  mortality 
and  child  health  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  we  now  know  what  will  work. 
We  know  that  adequate  prenatal  care 
can  substantially  reduce  the  chance  of 
a  woman  giving  birth  to  an  infant  with 
low  birthweight  or  one  who  will  die  in 
infancy.  Further  progress  would  be 
made  by  ensuring  that  pregnant 
women  have  access  to  adequate  nutri- 
tion, such  as  through  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram, and  to  adequate  information 
and  treatment  programs  with  respect 
to  both  legal  and  illegal  substance 
abuse. 

Each  year,  40,000  infants  die  before 
their  first  birthday  in  America.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  infants  are  bom 
with  low  birthweight  giving  them  40 
times  the  risk  of  a  normal  weight 
infant  for  dying;  for  sur\'ivors  there  is 
a  substantial  risk  for  significant  life- 
long health  problems  and  hampered 
intellectual  development.  Early,  ade- 
quate, and  coordinated  prenatal  care 
can  impact  on  these  risks. 

If  the  tools  exist  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem, then  why  are  our  children  faced 
with  such  grim  prospects  at  the  start 
of  their  young  lives?  Access  to  compre- 
hensive prenatal  care  in  this  country 
is  not  guaranteed.  There  are  numerous 
barriers  that  a  pregnant  woman  faces 
to  getting  care  at  a  time  when  barriers 
should  be  far  from  her  mind.  Last 
year,  as  we  have  done  for  the  past 
years,  we  took  significant  steps  to 
erase  financial  barriers  when  we  re- 
quired that  States  provide  Medicaid 
coverage  for  women  up  to  133  percent 
of  the  poverty  level.  This  provided  in- 
surance coverage  to  approximately 
112.000  women  who  would  not  have  re- 
ceived coverage  before  the  law  was 
passed.  Broadening  the  coverage  to 
185  percent  of  the  poverty  level  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  cover  the  preg- 
nancies    of     an     additional     223.000 


women.  This  will  mesui  that  in  the  2 
years  of  the  101st  Congress,  we  will 
have  provided  prenatal  care  coverage 
to  335,000  out  of  the  555,000  uninsured 
women  giving  birth.  This  is  a  good 
first  step  in  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Financial  barriers  are  not  the  only 
barriers  faced  by  women  who  need 
prenatal  care.  Insurance  coverage 
without  the  provider  network  to  give 
the  needed  care  would  be  a  paper  vic- 
tory for  better  care.  Last  year  we  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
trying  to  ensure  adequate  payment  to 
providers  for  Medicaid  beneficiaries  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  women  have 
someone  to  go  to.  In  addition,  we 
began  the  process  of  trying  to  address 
some  of  the  deep-seated  social  and  cul- 
tural barriers  that  the  most  vulnerable 
women  have  to  getting  care.  We  at- 
tempted to  cut  bureaucratic  redtape 
by  encouraging  coordination  between 
Medicaid  and  the  WIC  Program.  We 
also  endorsed  an  important  home-visit- 
ing concept  that  has  the  potential  of 
enabling  providers  to  reach  out  to 
women  who  feel  alienated  from  the 
health  care  system  and  as  a  result  do 
not  get  the  care  needed  to  ensure 
healthy  babies.  This  legislation  would 
enable  States  to  opt  to  cover,  under 
Medicaid,  home-visiting  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  last  year,  we 
took  an  important  first  step  in  trying 
to  improve  the  health  of  our  children. 
We  provided  Medicaid  coverage  to  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  6  under  133 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level. 
This  year,  with  this  bill,  we  will  be 
phasing  in  coverage  for  children  from 
age  7  to  18  under  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  level.  We  will  be  allowing 
States  to  immediately  cover  these  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  660,000  children  up 
to  the  age  of  6  whose  parents  earn  be- 
tween 133  and  185  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level.  Our  children  are 
our  future,  Mr.  President.  Our  great- 
ness as  a  nation  is  fully  diminished  by 
our  reluctance  to  provide  basic  health 
care  to  our  children.  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  us  to  redress  this  glaring  omission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  of  the  legislation  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTIO.N  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Infant  Mor- 
tality Amendments  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  PHASED-IN  COVERAGE  OF  PREGNANT 
WOMEN  AND  INFANTS  UP  TO  18S  PER- 
CENT  OF  POVERTY  LEVEL. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(1)(2)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
l396a(l)(2)(A)),  as  amended  by  section 
6401(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1989,  is  amended— 


(1)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(A)  in  subclause  (I),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subclause  (I). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (ID  and  inserting  a  comma,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subclauses: 

"(III)  July  1.  1991.  150  percent,  or.  if 
greater,  the  percentage  provided  under 
clause  (V),  and 

"(IV)  July  1,  1993,  185  percent.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"<v)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which,  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause,  has  es- 
tablished under  clause  (i),  or  has  enacted 
legislation  authorizing,  or  appropriating 
funds,  to  provide  for.  a  percentage  (of  the 
income  official  poverty  line)  that  is  greater 
than  150  percent,  the  percentage  provided 
under  clause  (ii)  for  medical  assistance  on  or 
after  July  1,  1991.  shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(I)  the  percentage  specified  by  the  State 
in  an  amendment  to  its  State  plan  (whether 
approved  or  not)  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  clause,  or 

"(II)  if  no  such  percentage  is  specified  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  clause, 
the  percentage  established  under  the 
State's  authorizing  legislation  or  provided 
for  under  the  State's  appropriations.". 

(b)  Flexibility  in  Income  Methodology 
AND  Deduction  of  Child  Care  in  Computa- 
tion OF  Income.— Section  1902(1)(3)(E)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(l)(3)(E))  is 
amended  by  striking  "(E)"  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(E)(i)  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1).  family  income  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  a  methodology 
which  is  no  more  restrictive  than  the  meth- 
odology employed  under  the  State  plan 
under  part  A  or  E  of  title  IV  (except  to  the 
extent  such  methodology  is  inconsistent 
with  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (a)(17) 
and  except  that  there  shall  be  disregarded 
costs  for  such  child  care  as  is  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  the  pregnant  woman  or 
the  caretaker  of  the  infant),  and  costs  in- 
curred for  medical  care  or  for  any  other 
type  of  remedial  care  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account,  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(C)  or  (IMD).". 

(c)  Prohibiting  Application  of  Resource 
Test.— Section  1902(1)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(l)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)(i)  no  resource  standard  or  methodol- 
ogy shall  be  applied  to  individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  because  of 
subsection  (a)(10)(A)(i)(IV),  and  (ii)  applica- 
tion of  a  resource  standard  or  methodology 
for  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  because  of  subsection 
(a)(10)(A)(i)(VI)  or  (a)(10)(A)(ii)(IX)  shall 
be  at  the  option  of  the  State,  but  any  such 
resource  standard  or  methodology  may  not 
be  more  restrictive  than  the  corresponding 
standard  or  methodology  that  is  applied 
under  the  State  plan  under  part  A  of  title 
IV:", 

(2)  by  striking  subparagrraphs  (B)  and  (C), 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  re- 
spectively. 

(d)  Report  and  Transition  on  Errors  in 
Eligibility  Determinations.— 

( 1 )  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  July  1,  1991.  on  error  rates  by 


States  in  determining  eligibility  of  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
section  1902(1)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  medical  assistance  under  plans  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act.  Such  report 
may  include  data  for  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided before  July  1,  1989. 

(2)  Error  rate  transition.— There  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account,  for  purposes  of 
section  1903(u)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
payments  and  expenditures  for  medical  as- 
sistance which— 

(A)  are  attributable  to  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  section  1902(1X1)  of  such  Act, 
and 

(B)  are  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1989  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  before 
the  first  calendar  quarter  that  begins  more 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

( 1 )  Higher  income  standards.— Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3).  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1991.  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  medical  assistance  on  or  after  such  date, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(2)  Income  methodology  and  resource 
STANDARD.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1991.  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance  on  or  after  such  date,  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regulations 
to  carry  out  such  amendments  have  been 
promulgat«d  by  such  dale. 

(3)  Exceptions  for  certain  states.— (A) 
In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  requires  State 
legislation  (other  than  legislation  appropri- 
ating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to  meet 
the  additional  requirements  imposed  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  the  State 
plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legisla- 
tive session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
State  plan  shall  not  t>e  regarded  as  falling  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  additional  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  before  September  1. 
1991. 

SEC.  3.  PHASED-IS  MANDATORY  COVERAGE  OF 
CHILDREN  IP  TO  100  PERCENT  OF 
POVERTY  LEVEL 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a),  as 
amended  by  section  6410(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  and  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (aM  lOM  AX »)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (V), 


(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VI)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sut>clause: 

"(VII)  who  are  described  in  subparagraph 
(D)  of  subsection  (1X1)  and  whose  family 
income  does  not  exceed  the  income  level  the 
State  Is  required  to  establish  under  subsec- 
tion (1X2XC)  for  such  a  family:": 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXlOXAXilXIX),  by 
striking  "or  clause  (ixVI) "  and  Inserting  ". 
clause  (iXVI),  or  clause  (iXVII)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (D— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  children  t>om  after  September  30, 
1983,  who  have  attained  one  year  of  age  but 
have  not  attained  19  years  of  age, "; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(C)  For  purjxwes  of  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  individuals  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  of  that  paragraph,  the  State  shall 
establish  an  income  level  which  is  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  Income  official  poverty 
line  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  applica- 
ble to  a  family  of  the  size  involved.": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  inserting  ".  (aXlOXAXiXVII)."  after 
■(aHlO)XAXiXVI)".  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C)  as  redesignated 
by  section  (2XC).  by  striking  "the  methodol- 
ogy employed"  and  inserting  "a  methodolo- 
gy which  is  no  more  restrictive  than  the 
methodology  employed"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4MA).  by  Inserting  or 
subsection  (aXlOMAXiXVII)"  after 
"(aHlOKAMiKVI)":  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  i4XB).  by  striking  "or 
(a)(10XAXlXVI)"         and         Inserting 
(aXlOXAXlxVI),  or  (axiOHAXlxVII)":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (rX2XA).  by  inserting 
■(aXlOMAXixVII)."  after 
"(aXlOMAMlXVI).". 

(b)  Applications  Using  OtrrREACH  Loca- 
tions.—Section  1902(aX2)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a))  as  amended  by  section 
6406(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1989.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (52). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (53)  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (53)  the 
following  new  paragraph. 

"(54)  provide  for  receipt  and  Initial  proc- 
essing of  applications  of  individuals  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  subsections 
(aX  lOXAXiXIV).  (aXlOXAXiX  VI). 

(aXlOXAXiXVII),  or  (aXlOXAXliXXI)-         ! 

"(A)  at  locations  which  Include  locations 
(such  as  hospitals  or  clinics  providing  cov- 
ered services  to  such  Individuals,  without 
discrimination  based  on  whether  the  hospi- 
tal or  clinic  Is  public  or  private)  which  are 
other  than  those  used  for  the  receipt  and 
processing  of  applications  for  aid  under  part 
A  of  title  IV.  and 

•(B)  using  applications  which  are  other 
than  those  used  for  applications  for  aid 
under  such  part.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment  to  Qualified 
Children.— Section  1905(nX2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396d(nX2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "age  of  7  (or  any  age  designated  by  the 
SUte  that  exceeds  7  but  does  not  exceed  8)" 
and  inserting    age  of  18  ". 

(d)  Additional      Conforming      Amew*- 

MENTS— 

(1)  Section  1903(fX4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b<f  X4))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "1902{aX10XAXiXIV)." 
and         inserting  19O2(aX10XAXiXIII). 
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19O2(a)<10)<AKiKlV).   1902(a)(10)(A)(i)(V).  . 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after 

■■1902(a)(10)(A)(i)<VI)."        the        following: 
••1902<a)(10)(A)(i)<VII). 
1902(a)(l)(A)(ii)(I).". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(3;(C)  and  (b)(3)(CHi)  of 
section  1925  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-6). 
as  amended  by  section  6411(i)(3)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989.  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  '(iMVII).  '  after 
••(i)(VI)-. 

(e)  Eftective  Date— d)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  i except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection)  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi 
ty  Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1991.  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er or  not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendments  have  been  promulgated  by 
such  date. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail 
ing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legisla- 
tive session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  additional  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  before  September  1. 
1991. 

SEC.  4.  OPTIO.NAL  COVERAGE  OV  CHILDRE.N  IP  T<) 
AGE  6  WITH  INCO.ME  BELOW  185  PER 
CENT  OF  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
6401(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1989  and  section  3  of  this  Act.  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subclauses  (VI)  and  (VII)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(10)(A)(i).  by  inserting  ■minimum" 
before  ■income  level",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (1K2KB).  by  striking  133 
percent"  and  inserting  'a  percentage  (estab- 
lished by  the  State,  which  is  not  less  than 
133  percent  and  not  more  than  185  per- 
cent)". 

(b)  Ejtective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
menu  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1991.  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  medical  assistance  on  or  after  such  date, 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regu- 
latior^s  to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

SEC.  5.  OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OE  CHILDREN  IP  TO 
AGE  IB  WITH  INCOME  BELOW  100  PER 
CENT  OF  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(l))  as 
amended  by  section  6401(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989.  and  by 
section  3  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

( 1)  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 


iA)  by  striking  and'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C): 

(B)  by  adding  and'^  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iD);  and 

<Ci  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

■(E)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  children 
who  are  not  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
or  <D).  but  have  not  attained  19  years  of 
age.  ":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(D)  If  a  State  elects,  under  subsection 
(a)(10)(AHii)(IX).  to  cover  individuals  not 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  (C),  or 
iDi  of  paragraph  1 1 ).  for  purposes  of  that 
paragraph  and  with  respect  to  individuals 
not  described  in  such  subparagraphs  the 
State  shall  establish  an  income  level  with  a 
percentage  not  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  income  official  poverty  line  described  in 
subparagraph  (Ai.  applicable  to  a  family  of 
the  size  involved". 

SEC.  S.  OPTIONAL  (  l>VERA(;E  OF  PRENATAL  AND 
POSTPARTIM  HOME  VISITATION 
SERVICES 

<a)  In  General— Section  1905(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a)).  as 
amended  by  section  6405(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  is 
amended— 

il)  by  striking  "and^  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21). 

i2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (22)  as 
paragraph  (23).  and 

(3)  by  in-serting  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(22)  prenatal  home  visitation  services  for 
high-risk  pregnant  women,  postpartum 
home  visitation  services  with  respect  to 
high-risk  infants  under  1  year  of  age,  or 
both  (as  specified  by  the  State),  as  pre- 
scribed by  a  physican;  and". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(10)(C)(iv).  by  striking 
(20)"  and  inserting  ^(22)".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (j).  by  striking  ■'(21)"  and 
inserting  •(23) ". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  July  1.  1991.  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regulations 
to  carry  out  such  amendments  have  been 
promulgated  by  such  date. 

S«-   7    PreHumplivv  Eltfibility. 

(a>  Extension  of  Presumptive  Eligibil- 
ity Period— Section  1920  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r— 1)  is  amended— 

(li  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B)— 

(A)  by  adding  ■or'  at  the  end  of  clause  (i), 

'B)  by  striking  clause  (ii).  and 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (iii)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  does  not 
file  an  application  by  the  last  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  during  which 
the  provider  makes  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  such  last  day; 
and";  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (c)(2><B)  and  (cK3).  by 
striking  ■within  14  calendar  days  after  the 
date  on  which'  and  inserting  "by  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  during  which". 

(b)  Flexibility  in  Application.— Section 
1920(c)(3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r- 
1(c)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  which  ap- 
plication may  Ije  the  application  used  for 
the  receipt  of  medical  assistance  by  individ- 
uals described  in  section  1902(1);  iX  A)". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 


(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  apply  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1991,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  such  amendments  have 
been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  be  effective  as  if  included  in  the  en- 
actment of  section  9407(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 

S«c-  K.  Extension  of  payment  provinionti  for  medically 
necesMiry  Mrvices  in  diiproportionatr 
share  hospitals  lo  children  under  11*  yearn 
of  aite. 

(a)  Coverage  of  Medically  Necessary 
Services  for  Children.— Section  1902(a)(10) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1396a(a)(10))  is  amended,  in  the  subdivision 
(X)  following  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking 
"under  one  year  of  age"  and  inserting 
"under  18  years  of  age". 

(b)  Assuring  Adequate  Payment  for  Inpa- 
tient Hospital  Services  for  Children  in 
Disproportionate  Share  Hospitals.— Sec- 
tion 1923(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r- 
4)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  If  a  State  plan  under  this  title  pro- 
vides for  payments  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  on  a  prospective  basis  (whether  per 
diem,  per  case,  or  otherwise),  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  be  considered  to  have  met  such 
requirement  of  section  1902(a)(13)(A)  as  of 
July  1,  1991.  the  State  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  by  not  later  than  April  1,  1991,  a 
State  plan  amendment  that  provides,  in  the 
case  of  hospitals  defined  by  the  State  as  dis- 
proportionate share  hospitals  under  para- 
graph (1)(A),  for  an  outliner  adjustment  in 
payment  amounts  for  medically  necessary 
inpatient  hospital  service  provided  on  or 
after  July  1,  1991,  Involving  exceptionally 
high  costs  or  exceptionally  long  lengths  of 
stay  for  individuals  one  year  of  age  or  older, 
but  under  18  years  of  age.". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— (1)(A)  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  (except 
as  provided  under  subparagraph  (B))  to  pay- 
ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1991.  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er or  not  final  regulations  to  carry  out  such 
amendment  have  been  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  Imposed  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  this 
additional  requirement  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  For  purposes 
of  the  previous  sentence  in  the  case  of  a 
State  that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session, 
each  year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  separate  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


sltmmart  of  the  infant  mortality  and 
Chtu>ren's  Health  Act  of  1990 

J.  INFANT  mortality  PROVISIONS 

a.  Phased  in  Mandatory  Coverage  of  Preg- 
nant Women  and  Infants  up  to  185%  of  pov- 
erty.—Under  current  law,  States  must  cover 
women  and  infants  with  Incomes  at  or  below 
133%  of  poverty  as  of  April  1.  1990.  This 
provision  phases  in  mandatory  coverage  of 
pregnant  women  and  infants  from  the  cur- 
rent law  minimum  of  133%  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level  up  to  150%  by  July  1,  1991. 
and  up  to  185%  by  July  1,  1993.  It  prohibits 
the  application  of  resource  tests  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  effective  July  1. 
1991.  Under  current  law  States  have  the 
option  of  imposing  resource  tests  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants. 

b.  Presumptive  EliTibility.—The  Medicaid 
eligibility  determination  process  is  often  a 
barrier  to  the  timely  and  appropriate  re- 
ceipt of  prenatal  care.  States  currently  have 
the  option  to  provide  "presumptive  eligibil- 
ity" for  pregnant  women.  This  provision  re- 
vises the  current  presumptive  eligibility 
option  for  pregnant  women  by  ( 1 )  extending 
the  period  of  time  by  which  the  woman 
must  file  application  for  benefits  and  (2)  ex- 
tending the  presumptive  eligibility  ijeriod  to 
the  date  the  State  makes  a  final  eligibility 
determination. 

c.  Optional  Coverage  of  Home  Visitation 
Services.— This  provision  allows  the  States, 
at  their  option,  to  offer  coverage  for  prena- 
tal and  postpartum  home  visitation  services 
to  high-risk  pregnant  women  or  infants,  as 
prescribed  by  a  physician.  Home  visitation 
services  can  be  effective  in  bringing  neces- 
sary prenatal  services  to  women  who  would 
otherwise  be  hidden  from  the  health  care 
system.  The  effective  date  is  July  1,  1991. 

2.  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  PROVISIONS 

a.  Phased  in  Coverage  of  Children  up  to 
100%  of  pouerti/.— This  provision  phases  in 
the  mandatory  coverage  of  all  children  in 
families  with  incomes  below  100%  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level.  Effective  July  1,  1991, 
States  would  be  required  to  cover  all  chil- 
dren below  poverty  bom  after  September 
30.  1983.  So  long  as  these  children  remained 
poor,  they  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  up  to  age  18.  Thus,  poor  children 
7  and  over  would  be  "aged  in"  one  year  at  a 
time  so  that  by  the  year  2002,  all  poor  chil- 
dren up  to  age  18  would  be  covered. 

This  bill  also  requires  States  to  process  ap- 
plications for  Medicaid  benefits  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  and  children  at  lo- 
cations other  than  welfare  offices,  including 
hospitals  and  clinics.  This  provision  will  be 
effective  July  1,  1991. 

b.  Optional  Coverage  of  children  up  to  Age 
6  with  incom£s  below  185%  of  the  poverty 
leveL—VndeT  current  law.  effective  April  1, 
1990.  States  are  required  to  cover  all  chil- 
dren bom  after  September  30.  1983,  up  to 
age  6.  in  families  with  incomes  at  or  below 
133%  of  the  jjoverty  level.  This  provision 
allows  States  the  option  of  extending  Medic- 
aid to  these  children  with  family  incomes  at 
or  below  185%  of  the  poverty  level.  Effective 
January  1, 1991. 

c  Optional  Coverage  of  children  up  to  age 
18  toith  incomes  below  100%  of  the  poverty 
level— StAtes  would  be  given  the  option  to 
cover  all  children  up  to  age  18  immediately 
with  income  levels  below  100%  of  poverty. 

d.  Payment  for  Medically  Necessary  Serv- 
ices in  Disproportionate  Share  Hospitals  to 
Children  under  iS.— Under  current  law.  with 
respect  to  infants  under  age  1  receiving 
medically  necessary  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ice from  disproportionate  share  hospitals. 


States  may  not  limit  the  number  of  medical- 
ly necessary  inpatient  hospital  days  they 
will  cover,  and,  if  they  reimburse  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  must  make  outlier  adjust- 
ments for  exceptionally  high-cost  or  long- 
stay  cases.  These  current  law  provisions 
would  be  extended  beyond  infants  to  all 
children  under  18,  effective  July  1.  1991. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  transfer  of 
excess  pension  assets  to  retiree  health 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HEALTH  AND  LONG-TERM  CARE  SECURITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation,  the 
Health  and  Long-term  Care  Security 
Act  of  1990.  to  increase  access  to  af- 
fordable long-term  care  and  retiree 
health  benefits  for  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

This  bill  is  the  first  part  of  a  two- 
part  plan  I  have  been  working  on  to 
address  the  health  and  long-term  care 
needs  of  our  seniors.  The  bill  provides 
tax  incentives  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector— employers  and  insursuice  com- 
panies—to offer  affordable  retiree 
health  and  long-term  care  benefits. 
The  second  part  of  my  plan,  which  I 
will  introduce  in  a  separate  bill  in  the 
next  few  months,  will  address  access 
to  long-term  care  for  those  least  able 
to  afford  it. 

Affordable  health  care  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  our  Nation 
today.  Health-care  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  have  almost  doubled 
over  the  last  25  years,  rising  from 
about  6  percent  of  GNP  to  12  percent 
of  GNP. 

This  trend  is  particularly  troubling 
to  seniors  who  typically  live  on  a  fixed 
income  in  their  golden  years.  A  year  or 
so  ago,  I  held  several  hearings  in 
Oregon  on  this  subject.  The  message 
was  loud  and  clear:  Seniors  want 
access  to  affordable  health  and  long- 
term  care. 

There  are  no  easy  ainswers  to  this 
problem.  One  thing  I  am  convinced  of, 
though,  is  that  the  solution  is  not  a 
$60  billion  Government-financed  pro- 
gram for  everyone.  People  who  can 
afford  to  should  plan  now  for  their 
health  and  long-term  care  needs. 

I  believe  employers  can  play  a  key 
role  in  this  effort.  Roughly  60  percent 
of  all  employers  currently  provide 
some  kind  of  health  benefits  for  retir- 
ees. The  General  Accoimting  Office 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  providing 
these  benefits  to  current  employees 
and  retirees  exceeds  $400  billion.  Obvi- 
ously, the  cost  will  go  up  as  the  baby 
boom  generation  ages  and  the  number 
of  seniors  double  over  the  next  30 
years.  Faced  with  these  staggering 
costs,  it  would  be  imfortunate  if  em- 
ployers started  curtailing  the  current 
level  of  retiree  health  benefits.  It  is 
important  that  we  in  Congress  encour- 


age employers  to  maintain  the  level  of 
these  benefits  and  to  set  aside  money 
to  pay  for  them.  And  we  need  to  get 
more  employers  to  offer  these  bene- 
fits. I  believe  my  bill  will  do  this. 

The  picture  is  very  different  for 
long-term  care.  Less  than  50  U.S.  em- 
ployers currently  offer  long-term  care 
benefits  to  employees.  Yet  a  long-term 
illness  is  the  most  likely  source  of  fi- 
nancial catastrophe  for  seniors.  In 
fact,  the  single  largest  out-of-pocket 
expenditure  for  health  care  is  for 
nursing  home  care.  For  example,  in 
1987.  seniors  and  their  families  spent 
over  $20  billion  on  nursing  home  care. 

One  of  the  biggest  hurdles  to  afford- 
able long-term  care  has  been  the  lack 
of  insurance.  In  1986,  only  a  hand  full 
of  insurance  companies  offered  long- 
term  care  policies.  While  roughly  100 
companies  offer  this  coverage  now, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  those 
expected  to  require  long-term  care  are 
currently  covered.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  should  go  a  long 
way  to  stimulating  more  afforable  in- 
surance coverage  for  long-term  care. 

The  size  of  the  problem  dictates  that 
Congress  must  begin  taking  action 
now.  My  bill  takes  a  first  step  by  com- 
bining four  provisions  intended  to 
expand  private  long-term  care  cover- 
age and  to  assure  that  employers  have 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  retiree  health 
and  long-term  care  benefits. 

First,  the  bill  clears  up  confusion  in 
the  current  Tax  Code  over  the  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  care  expendi- 
ture and  benefits.  Long-term  care  will 
be  treated  like  any  other  medical  care. 
Thus,  individuals  will  be  able  to 
deduct  long-term  care  expenses  as  an 
itemized  deduction  on  their  Federal 
income  tax  return.  Long-term  care 
benefits  will  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax.  Employers  will  also  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  long-term  care  as  one  of 
the  benefits  that  may  be  selected 
under  a  cafeteria  plan.  For  purposes  of 
this  bill,  long-term  care  means  the 
care  of  an  individual  who  requires  as- 
sistance with  daily  living  for  a  period 
of  at  least  90  days. 

Second,  the  bill  codifies  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  dealing  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  long-term  care 
insurance  reserves  held  by  an  insur- 
ance company.  This  provision  elimi- 
nates uncertainty  over  the  deduction 
of  the  money  set  siside  by  an  insurance 
company  to  pay  benefits  under  long- 
term  care  policies,  thereby  opening 
the  door  for  more  innovative  and  af- 
fordable policies. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  new  tax  in- 
centive for  employers  who  wish  to  pre- 
fund— set  aside  fimds— for  retiree 
health  and  long-term  care  benefits  for 
their  employees.  Employers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  prefimd  an  annual  retirement 
benefit  of  up  to  $1,500  per  employee 
for  long-term  care  and  up  to  $1,500  per 
retiree  for  retiree  health  benefits. 
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Lastly,  the  bill  allows  employers  to 
use  excess  pension  assets— assets  in 
excess  of  150  percent  of  current  pen- 
sion liabilities— to  pay  for  retiree 
health  benefits.  Employers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  an  annual  transfer  to  a 
special  retiree  health  account  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  employer's  retiree 
health  liability  for  the  year.  Employ- 
ers who  elect  to  use  excess  pension 
funds  for  retiree  health  will  be  re- 
quired to  establish— but  need  not  nec- 
essarily pay  for  nonadministratlve 
costs  of— a  long-term  care  insurance 
program  for  employees  and  retirees 
within  2  years. 

These  provisions  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  attached  section-by- 
section  description  of  the  bill.  Also  at- 
tached are  letters  in  support  of  the  bill 
provided  by  the  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  the  Association  of  Pri- 
vate Pension  and  Welfare  Plans,  and 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Rod  Chandler  for  introduc- 
ing this  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  Congressman  Chan- 
dler has  been  very  interested  in  retir- 
ee health  and  long-term  care  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
these  very  important  issues. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  an  excellent 
first  step  in  addressing  the  health  and 
long-term  care  needs  of  our  seniors.  I 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  and  embrace  the  con- 
cepts in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  letters  mentioned  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sectich-by-Section     Description    of    the 

Health    ajid    Long-Term    Care    Security 

Act  or  1990 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  that  the 
short  title  of  the  act  shall  be  the  "Health 
and  Long-Term  Care  Security  Act  of  1990. 

Section  101.  This  section  clarifies  that  the 
term  "medical  care"  under  the  tax  code  in- 
cludes long-term  care.  Long-term  care  is  de- 
fined as  the  care  given  to  an  individual  re- 
quiring assistance  with  daily  living  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days.  This  will  ensure 
that:  1.  long-term  care  expenses  can  be  de- 
ducted as  itemized  deductions.  2.  long-term 
care  benefiU  will  be  excluded  from  income, 
and  3.  long-term  care  insurance  may  be  of- 
fered to  employees  through  a  cafeteria  plan. 

Section  102.  This  section  codifies  Revenue 
Ruling  89-43  which  provides  that  long-term 
care  insurance  reserves  held  by  insurance 
companies  may  qualify  as  life  insurance  re- 
serves. 

Section  202.  This  section  permits  employ 
ers  to  set  aside  funds  ("prefund")  to  provide 
an  annual  retirement  l)enefit  of  $1,500  for 
retiree  health  care  and  $1,500  for  long-term 
care.  The  prefunded  amounts  are  subject  to 
rules  similar  to  the  current  tax  law  rules 
that  apply  to  pension  plan  assets  (including 
rules  for  vesting  and  actuarial  funding  of 
these  lienefits).  The  prefunded  amounU  will 
be  portable.  Retirees  who  are  not  eligible  to 


receive  prefunded  benefits  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  long-term  care  insurance  based  on 
a  group  premium  rate. 

Section  301.  This  section  provides  that 
employers  can  use  excess  pension  plan 
assets  (assets  in  excess  of  150%  of  current 
pension  liabilities)  to  pay  for  retiree  health 
costs.  Employers  will  be  allowed  to  make  an 
annual  transfer  to  a  special  retiree  health 
account:  the  amount  transferred  cannot 
exceed  the  employers  retiree  health  liabil- 
ity for  the  year.  Employers  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  immediately  vest  pension  benefits 
or  provide  annuities  to  employees.  Within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  trans- 
fer, employers  must  also  establish  (but  not 
necessarily  pay  for  non-administrative 
costs)  a  long-term  care  insurance  program 
for  employees  and  retirees. 

Statement  of  the  Association  ok  Private 
Pension  and  Welfare  Plans 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  Representa- 
tive Rod  Chandler  are  to  be  commended  for 
introducing  today  The  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care  Security  Act  of  1990,"  legislation 
that  addresses  the  health  care  security  of 
millions  of  American  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

America's  health  care  crisis  is  no  more  ap- 
parent than  when  a  family  is  impoverished 
due  to  the  costs  of  providing  extended  care 
for  a  loved  one  whose  ability  to  function  in- 
dependently is  severely  limited.  As  we  have 
known  for  some  time,  there  is  a  huge  need 
to  encourage  development  of  long-term  care 
programs  and  benefits  so  that  today's  work- 
ers ran  protect  themselves  against  the  fi- 
nancial catastrophe  that  can  result  from 
severe  and  chronic  illnesses.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  Representative  Chandler  have 
taken  a  big  step  toward  filling  that  need 
today. 

The  Health  and  Long-Term  Care  Security 
Act  wisely  recognizes  the  major  role  played 
by  the  private  employer  system  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  to  their  employees  and 
dependents.  Today,  private  employers  cover 
around  90  percent  of  their  full-time  employ- 
ees and  have  been  seeking  for  some  time  re- 
sponsible ways  to  extend  that  protection 
and  provide  long-term  care  benefits.  Permit- 
ting prefunding  on  both  retiree  health  care 
benefits  and  long-term  care  benefits,  as  well 
as  allowing  the  transfer  of  surplus  pension 
assets  for  retiree  health  care  accounts,  will 
enable  employers  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  legislation  correct- 
ly decouples  the  issue  of  transferring  sur- 
plus pension  assets  from  the  issue  of  pen- 
sion plan  termination  reversions. 

As  America  continues  to  age,  the  need  for 
more  long-term  options  will  grow.  In  1984  it 
was  estimated  that  more  than  25  percent  of 
noninstitutionalized  persons  in  America 
over  age  64,  and  41  percent  of  those  aged  75 
or  older  required  long-term  care.  However, 
it  is  not  a  need  confined  to  the  elderly:  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  those  who  need 
long-term  care  are  under  age  65.  And  the 
demand  for  nursing  home  care  will  increase 
80  percent  between  1980  and  the  year  2000, 

We  can  stave  off  a  major  crisis  before  it 
happens  if  we  have  the  will.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Packwood 
and  Representative  Chandler  to  achieve  the 
laudable  goal  of  this  legislation  to  ensure 
that  American  employers  will  continue  to 
provide  for  the  health  care  security  of  their 
employees  and  families. 


Ab€erican  CoimciL  or  Life  Insuranci:, 

Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1990. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  for  sharing  a  de- 
scription of  your  proposed  "Health  and 
Long-Term  Security  Act  of  1990.  "  Your  deci- 
sion to  address  the  challenge  of  financing 
long-term  care  is  commendable. 

Pew  Individuals  can  finance  an  extended 
nursing  home  stay  entirely  out  of  current 
income  and  assets.  However,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  people  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  their  long-term  care  needs  through 
the  purchase  of  long-term  care  Insurance. 

Your  bill  addresses  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  encountered  in  developing  and 
marketing  long-term  care  insurance— the 
uncertainty  of  the  tax  treatment  of  these 
products.  As  we  understand  it,  your  bill 
clarifies  the  tax  treatment  of  premiums  and 
Ijenefits  received  under  a  long-term  care 
policy.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  major 
incentive  to  include  long-term  care  among 
employer-provided  benefits.  Long-term  care 
as  an  employee  l)enefit  offers  great  promise 
for  quickly  extending  this  protection  to 
many  Americans. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  including  yet  an- 
other tax  clarification  of  a  long-term  care 
insurance  approach  that  also  offers  great 
promise.  This  is  the  use  of  life  Insurance 
policies  to  provide  long-term  care  help. 
With  these  policies,  life  insurance  policy- 
holders can  accelerate  their  death  benefits 
in  order  to  meet  the  costs  of  long-term  care. 
Again  the  tax  treatment  of  these  l)enefit 
payouts  is  uncertain  and  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied. 

You  may  count  on  our  industry's  support 
for  these  tax  clarifications. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

Health  Insurance  Association 

or  America, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27.  1990. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  On  behalf  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica I  commend  you  on  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  will  clarify  that  the  term 
"medical  care"  includes  long-term  care  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the  United 
States. 

The  legislation  takes  important  steps 
toward  stimulating  the  development  of  pri- 
vate long-term  care  insurance,  especially 
employer-sponsored  coverage,  which  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  reaching  the  most 
people.  By  providing  tax  treatment  similar 
to  that  afforded  health  Insurance,  which 
has  resulted  in  90  percent  of  the  insured 
population  under  age  65  receiving  their 
health  Insurance  through  the  workplace.  It 
gives  many  important  advantages  to  the  in- 
sured. 

Administrative  and  marketing  costs  t>er 
person  covered  drop  dramatically  when  cov- 
erage is  offered  through  the  workplace.  Fa- 
vorable tax  teatment  is  a  strong  Inducement 
for  employers  themselves  to  pay  some  or  all 
of  the  cost  of  the  employee  benefit,  a  fur- 
ther strong  inducement  for  coverage.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  employer  as  the  pur- 
chaser for  the  group,  the  buyer  has  access 
to  more  sophisticated  market  expertise, 
making  for  harder  bargaining  In  the  insur- 
ance marketplace.  Premiums  are  lower  and 
more  affordable  when  people  are  younger 
and  healthier. 

With  amendments  such  as  those  proposed 
in   this   bill,   long-term   care   coverage  can 


begin  to  be  folded  into  this  country's  exten- 
sive private  employee  benefits  system.  Em- 
ployers play  an  Important  role  In  selecting 
plans  and  educating  their  employees  about 
benefits.  These  circumstances  provide  work- 
ing age  consumers  more  opportunities  to 
gain  information  to  understand  their  long- 
term  care  needs.  It  also  benefits  the  work- 
ers' parents,  since  adult  children  often  serve 
as  fintmcial  advisors  to  their  elderly  par- 
ents. Employer-sponsored  plans  today  also 
offer  coverage  for  the  parents  of  enrolled 
employees  as  well. 

Enactment  of  the  "Health  and  Long-term 
Care  Security  Act  of  1990"  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tensive private  long-term  care  Insurance 
market,  thus  reducing  the  elderly's  depend- 
ence on  Medicaid.  Stimulating  the  growth 
of  a  private  insurance  market  for  long-term 
care  would  benefit  not  only  the  elderly  but 
would  free  up  scarce  public  funds  which 
would  be  able  to  be  used  for  other  critical 
needs.  According  to  then  HHS  Secretary 
Bowen's  report  to  the  President  on  cata- 
strophic illness  expenses.  500,000  elderly  a 
year  spend  down  into  Medicaid  for  nursing 
home  care.  Furthermore,  the  September 
1987  Report  to  Congress  by  the  HHS  Task 
Force  on  Long-Term  Health  Care  Policies 
estimated  a  savings  of  two  Federal  Medicaid 
dollars  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  revenue 
lost  through  tax  incentives  for  private  long- 
term  care  financing.  Over  half  of  Medicaid's 
current  dollars  go  for  funding  long-term 
care. 

By  assisting  middle  and  upper  income 
Americans  finance  their  own  long-term  care, 
your  bill  will  make  a  major  contribution  to- 
wards freeing  up  needed  tax  dollars  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

Best  regards, 

Linda  Jenckes,* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  2201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  a 
means  test  applicable  to  determina- 
tions of  eligibility  of  certain  veterans 
for  veterans'  hospital  care  and  other 
care  and  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

veterans'  hospital  care  entitlement 
fairness  act 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital Care  Entitlement  Fairness  Act  of 
1990,  a  bill  that  would  eliminate  the 
means  test  as  a  mechanism  for  re- 
stricting essential  health  care  services 
to  eligible  veterans.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  ensure  that  all  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  their  assigned  cat- 
egory, have  access  to  VA  health  care 
services. 

In  1986.  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  99-272  established  a  means  test 
for  veterans'  health  care  benefits.  This 
law  separated  veterajis  into  three  cate- 
gories based  on  their  income  and  the 
service  or  nonservice  origin  of  their 
condition. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  fought  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  means  test  because  I 
fervently  believed,  as  I  do  today,  that 
it  is  wrong  for  the  Government  to 
renege  on  its  commitment  to  provide 
medical  care  to  all  our  Nation's  veter- 


ans. When  these  men  and  women  en- 
tered the  service,  they  were  told  they 
would  receive  free  health  care  after 
they  completed  their  military  obliga- 
tion. Now,  when  many  veterans  most 
need  that  benefit,  it  has  been  taken 
away  from  them. 

For  many  veterans,  the  means  test 
stretches  their  personal  resources  and 
raises  questions  about  the  value  of 
their  Government's  commitments. 
Others,  however,  are  not  just  incon- 
venienced by  the  means  test.  They  are 
cut  off  from  necessary  health  care. 
For  these  veterans,  who  took  the  Gov- 
ernment's promise  at  face  value  and 
did  not  purchase  private  health  insur- 
ance, an  alternative  to  VA  medical 
care  simply  does  not  exist. 

Recently,  I  read  about  a  veteran 
who,  when  he  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
in  1968,  was  told  that  "the  real  cost  of 
war  comes  after  the  shooting  stops.  " 
That  veteran  remarked  that  while  he 
didn't  fully  understand  what  that 
statement  meant  at  the  time,  he  is 
now  reminded  of  it  every  day  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  health  care  at  the 
local  VA  medical  center.  Sadly,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  means  test  is 
doing  to  many  veterans  what  bullets 
and  shrapnel  did  to  their  colleagues. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
does  not  keep  official  statistics  of  ex- 
actly how  many  veterans  seeking  med- 
ical care  have  been  turned  away  from 
VA  medical  facilities.  However,  VA  of- 
ficials estimate  that  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  around  170,000 
veterans  were  denied  care  because  of 
budget  limitations  and  bed  closings. 
Others  suggest  that  as  many  as 
120.000  veterans  a  week  are  being 
denied  VA  health  care. 

To  the  bureaucrats  sitting  at  their 
desks  in  the  bowels  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  these  may  be  just 
statistics,  not  worth  tracking  for  the 
VA's  official  record.  But,  to  veterans 
and  their  families  in  my  State,  they 
represent  untold  stories  of  human 
heartache,  grief,  and  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises. 

Because  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  does  not  keep  track  of  these 
veterans,  I  have  been  collecting  the 
names  of  veterans  in  my  State  who 
have  been  told  they  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  VA  for  their  health  care  needs. 
The  5-inch  stack  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived graphically  demonstrates  the 
extent  of  the  VA  health  care  crisis 
that  exists  in  South  Dakota.  The  let- 
ters, full  of  both  pain  and  anger,  share 
stories  of  empty  Government  promises 
and  allude  to  the  fear  of  growing  old 
without  the  financial  means  to  pur- 
chase private  health  insurance  or  re- 
ceive needed  health  care. 

As  a  Veterans'  Service  officer  in 
South  Dakota,  recently  wrote: 

Many  of  the  veterans  that  come  to  my 
office  have  told  me  they  never  carried 
health  insurance  because  they  were  told 
they  would  be  able  to  go  to  a  VA  hospital. 


Now  they  can't  qualify  for  insurance  be- 
cause of  their  medical  history,  and  the  VA 
says  they  can't  provide  further  care.  This  is 
happening  at  a  time  when  World  War  II 
veterans  are  retiring  In  huge  numbers. 

Contrary  to  what  past  administra- 
tion may  have  wanted  us  to  believe, 
the  veterans  who  are  angry  about 
having  the  doors  of  VA  medical  cen- 
ters shut  in  their  faces  are  not  self- 
centered  individuals  simply  looking  for 
a  Government  handout.  Rather,  they 
are  patriotic  Americans  who  trusted 
their  Government  when  it  pledged  to 
provide  them  VA  health  care  services 
upon  their  discharge  from  the  service. 
Now,  many  of  these  veterans  are  left 
emptyhanded,  worrying  about  making 
ends  meet  on  a  fixed  income  and  pray- 
ing that  their  medical  ailments  won't 
force  them  to  enter  a  private  hospital 
for  care  they  cannot  afford. 
As  a  veteran  from  Dante.  SD,  said: 
I  was  one  of  those  18-year-olds  that  was 
drafted  in  1945  .  .  .  I'm  not  old  enough  for 
Medicare,  so  I'm  a  vet  with  poor  health,  fi- 
nancially battered  from  the  agricultural 
crunch  and  health  problems.  I  will  count 
my  blessings  and  wear  a  smile,  but  I  do 
wonder  how  I  can  get  by  without  health 
care  at  the  VA  hospital. 

Another  grim  effect  of  the  means 
test  is  its  impact  on  farmers  who  are 
veterans.  Under  current  regulations, 
which  impose  a  $40,000  limit  on  assets, 
a  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor  outright 
is  ineligible  for  VA  health  care.  As  a 
result,  even  though  that  farmer's 
annual  income  may  be  $1,000  or  less— 
a  situation  which  unfortunately  has 
become  quite  common  in  South 
Dakota  lately— he  will  be  turned  away 
from  the  VA  hospital  he  had  come  to 
depend  on  for  years  for  his  medical 
care.  For  these  farmers  in  my  State, 
getting  VA  health  care  during  the  past 
several  years  has  been  as  hard  as  get- 
ting rain  for  their  crops. 

It  it  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
time  the  means  test  was  adopted,  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  reported 
that  the  capacity  of  the  hospital-based 
VA  health  care  system  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  veterans  who 
applied  for  care.  Today,  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  after  the  means  test  was 
established  in  1986.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration submitted  budgets  that 
failed  not  only  to  reflect  the  real  de- 
mands placed  on  the  medical  centers, 
but  even  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
As  a  result,  the  VA  health  care  budget 
plunged  into  the  red  at  the  same  time 
I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  were 
being  assured  by  administration  offi- 
cials that  adequate  funding  was  being 
requested. 

Mr.  President,  one  doesn't  have  to  be 
a  rocket  scientist  to  determine  what 
place  the  Nation's  27  million  veterans 
occupied  on  the  previous  administra- 
tions  list  of  spending  priorities.  In 
1975,  VA  medical  funding  represented 
5  percent  of  the  total  national  budget. 
Now  it  represents  less  than  2.5  per- 
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cent.  Meanwhile,  at  the  very  time  VA 
medical  funding  was  shrinking,  the 
veteran  population  was  aging,  and  the 
VA  was  taking  on  a  bigger  patient 
load. 

Since  1980,  the  VA  has  experienced 
a  7-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
inpatient  admissions,  a  29-percent  in- 
crease in  outpatient  visits,  and  a  63- 
percent  jump  in  nursing  home  pa- 
tients. It  did  not  take  long  for  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  this  escalating  VA  pa- 
tient load  to  meet  the  immovable 
object  of  the  Reagan  administration  s 
realistic  VA  budgets. 

Some  have  warned  that  if  access  to 
VA  health  care  is  further  restricted, 
our  Nation  faces  the  possibility  of  VA 
hospitals  becoming  nothing  more  than 
holding  wards  for  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients who  have  no  place  else  to  go. 
This  certainly  is  not  the  kind  of 
health  care  system  Congress  envi- 
sioned, or  the  kind  of  health  care 
system  we  promised  our  Nations  vet- 
erans when  they  consented  to  give  up 
their  personal  liberty  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

President  Kennedy  acknowledged 
the  debt  of  gratitude  our  Nation  owes 
its  veterans  when  he  proclaimed, 
"never  let  it  be  said  that  our  Nation 
forgot  its  soldiers."  I  cannot  imagine 
that  he  would  be  proud  of  the  means 
test.  Rather  than  offering  our  hand  to 
our  Nation's  veterans,  we  have  chosen, 
instead,  to  offer  them  a  cold  shoulder, 
slamming  hospital  doors  shut  and 
sending  our  veterans  elsewhere  to 
obtain  medical  care. 

Some  well-meaning  observers  regret 
the  means  test,  yet  contend  that  the 
urgent  need  to  combat  our  omnivorous 
Federal  budget  deficit  requires  its  con- 
tinuation. I  reject  that  notion. 

Early  estimates  on  what  it  would 
cost  to  eliminate  the  means  test  vary 
widely— some  suggest  that  it  would 
cost  little  to  no  additional  money  to 
eliminate  the  means  test  while  others 
estimate  that  it  would  add  over  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 
EX-en  the  highest  estimate  should  not 
be  prohibitive  given  the  fact  we  have  a 
budget  that  contains  $4.3  billion  for 
the  development  of  the  Stealth 
bomber,  $12  billion  for  foreign  aid,  and 
$100  billion  for  Medicare. 

Are  the  objectives  of  upholding  our 
commitment  to  veterans  and  reducing 
the  deficit  incompatible  in  an  era  of 
limited  resources?  Clearly  they  are 
not.  We  simply  have  to  get  our  prior- 
ities in  order. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  begin  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans by  eliminating  the  means  test.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  does 
just  that.  It  recognizes  that  our 
Nation  made  a  moral  commitment  to 
its  veterans  that  is  not  revocable. 
Elimination  of  the  means  test,  howev- 
er, is  only  half  the  equation.  It  must 
be  accompanied  by  funding  levels  that 


will  allow  VA  medical  centers  through- 
out the  country  to  do  their  job. 

Recent  VA  budget  shortfalls  have 
taken  a  toll  on  VA  health  care  profes- 
sionals as  well  as  on  veterans.  For  ex- 
ample, I  read  recently  in  the  Federal 
Executive  magazine  that  physicians  in 
some  VA  medical  centers  were  forced 
to  help  with  emptying  bed  pans  be- 
cause of  the  severe  shortage  of  VA 
personnel. 

I  have  met  with  VA  personnel  in 
South  Dakota  and  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  VA  health  care  professionals 
are  being  asked  to  perform  tasks  far 
beyond  those  defined  in  their  job  de- 
scriptions. We  cannot  continue  to  ask 
these  dedicated  people  to  pick  up  more 
and  more  of  the  slack  caused  by  inad- 
equate VA  health  care  budgets. 

We  are  off  to  a  good  start  in  revers- 
ing the  downward  trend  in  VA  medical 
care  funding.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministrations  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
request  earmarks  $12.28  billion  for  the 
VA  medical  care  account— an  8.4-per- 
cent increase  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  available  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  budget  request  recognizes 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, which  submitted  budgets 
to  Congress  that  dangerously  under- 
mined the  stability  of  the  VA  health 
care  system.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  build  upon  the  administration's 
VA  medical  fundmg  request  to  both 
restore  veterans  confidence  in  our  VA 
health  care  system  and  deliver  the 
kind  of  quality  care  we  promised. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
Care  Entitlement  Fairness  Act  of  1989 
as  the  first  step  toward  renewing  the 
commitment  proudly  carved  in  stone 
outside  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs;  To  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan."* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  2202.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 

receipts  from  customs  user  fees  to  pay 

for  additional  customs  personnel  and 

services;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DISPOSITION  OF  CUSTOMS  USEB  FEES 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
addresses  the  pressing  problem  of  Cus- 
toms Service  personnel.  In  1986.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Consolidated  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
[COBRAl  which  authorizes  the  collec- 
tion of  a  $5  user  fee  for  each  passen- 
ger arriving  from  an  overseas  destina- 
tion. Present  law  allows  use  of  user 
fees  revenue  only  for  inspection  over- 
time and  unreimbursed  costs  in  cus- 
toms preclearance.  User  fee  revenues 
cannot  be  used  for  regular  staff  posi- 
tion salaries  and  expenses.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  will  allow 
use  of  the  approximately  $35  million  a 
year  in  excess  user  fees  to  improve 
Customs  Service  staffing  and  equip- 
ment. 


As  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. I  have  had  many  airline 
executives,  airport  operators  and  com- 
munity leaders  raise  this  problem. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  current  sit- 
uation where  passengers  are  sitting  on 
planes  for  long  periods  after  bx\  over- 
seas trip  and  international  flights  are 
being  denied  by  the  Customs  Service 
because  of  budgetary  limitations  and 
staffing  shortages.  It  is  time  that  the 
surplus  be  spent  to  service  the  airport 
facilities  that  generated  the  user  fee. 

INS  has  been  more  responsive  to  in- 
creased demands  for  service  than  the 
Customs  Service  because  of  their  abili- 
ty to  utilize  all  of  the  funds  collected 
from  its  user  fee  statute.  Customs  role 
is  different  than  INS  and,  therefore, 
requires  a  different  user  fee  statute, 
but  INS  pays  for  its  entire  air  and  sea 
inspections  program  which  includes 
positions  and  equipment  with  only  one 
$5  air-sea  passenger  fee.  Customs  is 
only  permitted  to  use  its  COBRA  user 
fee  collections  on  air-sea  passengers, 
commercial  truck-vessel-railcars  and 
mail  processing  for  overtime  and  cer- 
tain preclearance  expenses. 

Allowing  the  Customs  Service  to  use 
the  surplus  in  the  user  fee  collections 
is  an  opportunity  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  alike  to 
benefit  and  draw  on  each  others'  re- 
sources to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  customs  Service  across  the  coun- 
try. The  ability  to  purchase  automa- 
tion and  information  systems  equip- 
ment to  support  customs  personnel 
and  for  continued  facilitation  will  ben- 
efit all  the  payors  of  the  user  fees. 
The  funding  of  joint  industry-customs 
research  and  development  projects 
would  speed  up  these  efforts  and  bring 
them  on-line  and  benefit  the  user 
more  promptly  than  in  the  past. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
can  happen  to  an  airport  with  inad- 
equate Customs  Service  staffing.  The 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  has  growth 
beyond  belief  since  Delta  Air  Lines. 
Inc.,  established  a  hub  there  in  1985. 
Greater  Cincinnati  has  two  interna- 
tional flights  already  and  has  request- 
ed landing  rights  for  nonstop  service 
from  Greater  Cinciruiati  to  Paris.  The 
landing  rights  have  been  denied  by  the 
Customs  Service  due  to  staffing  diffi- 
culties. The  Customs  Service  has  prob- 
lems already  at  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Airport  as  they  do  not  have  adequate 
staff  for  the  passengers  from  London 
and  Frankfurt.  Many  afternoon  pas- 
sengers are  left  on  the  plane  while 
their  connection  takes  off  due  to  Cus- 
toms staffing.  The  Customs  people  are 
working  a  full  day  at  the  downtown 
Cincinnati  office  before  driving  to  the 
airport  to  process  the  present  two 
international  flights  and  there  is  no 
staff  to  handle  another  flight,  so  the 
rights  have  been  denied.  This  is  hap- 
pening while  the  passenger  is  paying  a 
$5  user  fee  for  these  services.  Unfortu- 


nately, as  the  law  is  now  written,  the 
Customs  Service  cannot  use  the  user 
fee  for  personnel  and  equipment. 

Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  is  not 
the  only  facility  to  have  these  prob- 
lems. In  1988,  Customs  Service  direc- 
tors in  the  field  turned  down  every 
single  request  for  landing  rights  for 
international  services  filed  by  one  of 
the  largest  U.S.  airlines.  Mexicana  Air- 
lines was  recently  denied  landing 
rights  for  new  service  from  Mexico  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose,  CA.  Such 
cases  are  often  appealed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  it  is  very 
common  for  community  leaders  and 
airport  operators  and  board  members 
to  appeal  to  their  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  assistance.  I  can  just  imagine 
what  will  happen  if  foreign  carriers 
take  advantage  of  the  new  open-skies 
policy. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
recently  issued  an  open-skies  policy 
which  will  open  up  the  U.S.  market  to 
foreign  carriers  to  virtually  every  air- 
port where  domestic  carriers  are  not 
providing  nonstop  or  connecting  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States.  This  action 
has  come  about  because  a  number  of 
cities  have  been  pressing  for  foreign 
service.  There  as  a  lot  of  media  atten- 
tion when  the  proposal  was  announced 
and  there  is  always  good  press  when 
the  State  Department  has  success  in 
negotiating  agreements  that  allow  new 
service.  What  happens  to  the  commu- 
nities expecting  service  when  the  Cus- 
toms Service  cannot  supply  personnel? 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
taken  the  position  in  the  open-skies 
policy  that  DOT  will  not  decline  to 
issue  licenses  for  markets  simply  be- 
cause they  currently  lack  inspection 
facilities.  What  will  happen,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  Customs  Service 
will  be  forced  to  steal  resources  from 
another  airport  to  supply  the  new  lo- 
cation. This  is  not  a  desirable  way  to 
conduct  the  Governments  role  in 
processing  international  passengers  es- 
pecially when  airports  are  generating 
the  user  fees. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  the  number 
of  international  passengers  to  the 
United  States  has  increased  by  over  40 
percent  while  Customs  personnel 
levels  have  remained  the  same.  I 
cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
tourism  to  the  Nation's  economy  and 
it  is  one  of  the  few  areas  where  there 
is  a  favorable  balance  of  expenditures. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a 
doubling  of  international  trade  and 
travel  over  the  next  10  years  which 
will  require  greater  funds  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  We  must  fix  the  problem 
now  and  one  way  is  to  allow  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  use  the  COBRA  sur- 
plus to  meet  the  immediate  service  de- 
mands of  the  airline  industry  and 
other  payers  of  the  fee.  Increased 
staffing  is  immediately  needed  to  serv- 
ice  new   work   locations  such   as  air- 


ports, land  border  ports  and  seaports, 
meet  the  workload  growth  as  small  to 
midsize  airports  become  full-ser\'ice 
Customs  airports,  and  meet  the  multi- 
ple terminal  expansion  at  existing  air- 
ports. The  Customs  Service  is  now 
placed  in  the  position  of  denying  serv- 
ice to  those  paying  a  user  fee  while 
surplus  money  exists  in  the  COBRA 
user  fee  account.  It  seems  that  an  eq- 
uitable method  of  distributing  the  sur- 
plus funds  in  the  COBRA  user  fee  ac- 
count would  be  to  divide  the  fund  pro- 
portionately on  the  basis  of  fee  paid. 
For  airports  and  airlines  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  surplus  would  benefit 
them. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  especial- 
ly those  who  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  review  this  simple  pro- 
posal. It  is  only  fair  for  the  paying 
passenger  to  be  processed  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner  without  undue  delays 
due  to  inadequate  staffing  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2202 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o.l 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKCTION  I    DISPOSITION  Of  (1  STOMS  ISER  KEES 

<a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (3i  of  section 
13031(fi  of  Public  Law  99-272  <19  U.S.C. 
58c(f)(3))  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'3XA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
accordance  with  section  524  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  without  regard  to  appor- 
tionment or  any  other  administrative  prac- 
tice or  limitation,  shall  directly  reimburse, 
from  the  fees  collected  under  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section  (other  than  subsection 
(aXlO)).  each  appropriation  for  the  amount 
paid  out  of  that  appropriation  for  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  in  providing— 

(I)  inspectional  overtime  services,  and 

■(II)  all  preclearance  ser\'ices. 
for  which  the  recipients  of  such  services  are 
not  required  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  funds  remain  available 
to  make  reimbursements  under  clause  ( i ).  in 
providing  such  additional  personnel  and 
equipment  (distributed  on  a  basis  propor- 
tionate to  the  fees  collected  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  other  than  subsection  (axlO)).  and 
in  paying  such  other  necessary  expenses,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  service  to  those 
persons  paying  such  fees. 

■(B)  Reimbursement  under  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  with  respect  to  each  fiscal 
year  occurring  after  September  30.  1987. 
and  shall  be  made  at  least  quarterly.  To  the 
extent  necessary,  reimbursement  of  appro- 
priations under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  subsequent  reimburse- 
ments to  the  extent  that  the  estimates  were 
in  excess  of.  or  less  than,  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  reimbursed.". 

(b)  Report.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
13031  of  I>ublic  Law  99-272  (19  U.S.C. 
58c(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(5)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
summarizing  the  expenditures  for  which  re- 
imbursement has  been  provided  under  para- 
graph (SKAHii)  ■. 

(O  Permanent  Extension.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  13031(j)  of  Public  Law  99-272  (19 
U.S.C.  58c(Ji(3)i  is  amended  by  striking  out 

under  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■under  subsection  (axlO)". 

SKI    2  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.       BiNGAMAN,       and       Mr. 
McCain); 
S.  2203.  A  bill  to  settle  claims  of  the 
Zuni  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Select    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs. 

ZUNI  CUMMS  settlement  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  P>resident,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Zuni 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  This  bill, 
which  is  being  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 
man].  would  allow  the  Zuni  Indian 
Tribe  to  rehabilitate  and  reclaim  their 
natural  resources  that  have  been  dam- 
aged, directly  and  indirectly,  by  mis- 
guided policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Located  40  miles  south  of  Gallup. 
Zuni  Pueblo  encompasses  408.000 
acres  and  is  the  largest  of  the  19  pueb- 
los in  New  Mexico.  The  Zuni  Valley 
has  been  occupied  continuously  from 
an  early  period.  In  1540.  Coronado  vis- 
ited Zuni  during  his  famous  search  for 
the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  "  and  found 
a  thriving  community  with  a  substan- 
tial agricultural  base. 

Since  the  United  States  gained  sov- 
ereignty over  New  Mexico  in  1846,  the 
Zunis  have  lost  90  percent  of  their  cul- 
tivated land  to  erosion.  In  the  mid- 
19th  Century,  the  Zunis  were  cultivat- 
ing 10.000  to  12,000  acres  of  crops 
using  traditional  farming  methods. 
Today  only  1,370  acres  are  being  culti- 
vated. According  to  the  best  available 
evidence,  the  erosion  of  the  Zunis  ag- 
ricultural lands  is  directly  due  to  the 
negligence  and  mismanagement  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  which  led  to  de- 
structive logging  practices  on  adjoin- 
ing National  Forests,  severe  livestock 
overgrazing  on  the  deforested  lands, 
loss  of  mineral  resources,  destruction 
of  archaeological  sites,  and  unwise  de- 
velopment of  dams  and  reservoirs  on 
and  adjacent  to  reservation  land. 

The  Zuni  Claims  Settlement  Act 
would  establish  a  $25  million  trust 
fund  to  remedy  these  damages.  Up  to 
$1.2  million  of  the  trust  fund  would  be 
used  to  develop  a  Zuni  Resource  De- 
velopment Plan  for  watershed  reha- 
bilitation, land  protection,  resource 
management,  and  renewable  resource 
development.  $8  million  could  be  used 
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to  pay  off  loans  and  debts  of  the  Zuni 
Tribe  and  for  legal  expenses  related  to 
the  Zunis  effort  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  their  damaged  lands.  The  in- 
terest and  investment  income  of  the 
trust  fund  would  be  used  to  implement 
the  Zuni  Resource  Development  Plan 
to  rehabilitate  and  reclaim  the  Zunis 
land  and  to  create,  using  traditional 
Zuni  technology  and  state-of-the-art 
scientific  methodology,  a  model  of  sus- 
tainable agricultural  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  remedy  damages  to  the  Zuni 
Pueblo  that  resulted  from  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senator  Bingaman  and  Rep- 
resentative Richardson,  who  has 
agreed  to  introduce  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
look  forward  to  quick  action  by  the 
Congress  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Zuni  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1990' 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1'  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  tribal  self-determination  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  to  support  the 
resolution  of  disputes  over  historical  claims 
through  settlement; 

(2)  extensive  damages  to  the  trust  lands 
within  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation  have  oc- 
curred, including  severe  land  erosion,  loss  of 
timber  and  minerals,  spoliation  of  archae- 
ological sites,  and  loss  of  the  use  of  water: 

i3i  these  damages  have  occurred.  In  part, 
by  reason  of  acts  and  omissions  of  the 
United  States  in  breach  of  its  trust  responsi- 
bilities: 

i4i  corrective  measures  are  needed  imme- 
diately to  prevent  continued  degradation  of 
tribal  resources: 

i5i  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  has  sought  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  for  these 
damages  through  civil  actions: 

'6)  further  Indian  prosecution  of  these 
claims  will  cause  unnecessary  stress  on  the 
worlcing  relationship  between  the  Zuni 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  delay  cooperative  efforts  to 
remedy  continuing  problems:  and 

<1>  a.  legislative  settlement  of  these  civil 
actions  IS  appropriate  because,  notwith- 
standing any  determination  of  liability,  the 
United  Slates  retains  a  trust  responsibility 
10  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  for  the  continued 
protection  of  tribal  resources. 

ZUNI  RtSOUBCe  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

SEt  3  la)  Betore  the  first  day  of  the  third 
tiscal  year  beginninK  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte 
rior  and  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  shall  jointly 
formulate  a  Zuni  resource  development  plan 
for  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation,  which 
ihall  include  'but  not  be  limited  to)- 


(1)  a  methodology  for  sustained  develop- 
ment and  management  of  renewable  re- 
sources: 

(2)  a  program  of  watershed  rehabilitation: 
1 3 )    a    computerized    system    of    resource 

management  and  monitoring: 

(4)  programs  for  funding  and  training  of 
Zuni  Indians  to  fill  professional  positions 
that  implement  the  overall  plan: 

1 5)  proposals  for  cooperative  programs 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other 
private  or  public  agencies  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  m  carrying  out  the  plan:  and 

<6)  Identification  and  acquisition  of  lands 
necessary  to  sustain  Zuni  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  <b)  The  Resource  Development 
Plan  shall  be  implemented  in  a  manner  that 
protects  resources  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Zuni  Tribe  and  promotes  sustained  yield 
development. 

TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
the  Zuni  Indian  Re.source  Development 
Trust  Fund  ( hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  Trust  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund 
shall  consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  and  all  interest  and  investment 
income  that  accrues  on  such  amounts. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
invest  the  funds  in  the  Trtist  Fund  with  a  fi- 
nancial institution. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
deduct  any  amount  from  the  Trust  Fund  for 
administrative  expenses  or  charge  the  Zuni 
Indian  Tribe  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  acting  as  trustee. 

(c)(  I )  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  the  authority  of  section  6  shall 
constitute  the  corpus  of  the  Trust  Fund  and 
may  be  expended,  subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
only  for  the  following  purposes: 

I  A)  payment  of  any  loans,  debts,  or  future 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe 
to  any  person  for  the  purchase  of  land  or 
obtaining  or  defending  rights  of  access  to 
the  area  described  In  Public  Law  98-408: 

'B)  payment  of  up  to  $600,000  per  year  for 
two  years  for  the  formulation  of  the  Zuni 
resource  development  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 3: 

(O  payment  of  all  costs,  attorneys'  fees, 
and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Zuni  Indian 
Tribe  in  the  prosecution  of  docket  numbers 
327-81L  and  224-84L  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court:  and 

(D)  payment  of  all  invoices  submitted  by 
any  person  to  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  for 
which  proper  vouchers  have  been  received 
prior  to  September  30.  1990.  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  2)  The  total  amount  of  the  corpus  of  the 
Trust  Fund  that  may  be  expended  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000. 

(3)  The  interest  and  Investment  Income 
that  accrues  on  the  corpus  of  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Zuni  resource 
development  plan  described  in  section  3. 

(4)  No  funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  per 
capita  payments  to  members  of  the  Zuni 
Indian  Tribe. 

settlement  of  claims 
Sec  5.  la)  Upon  the  deposit  into  the  Zuni 
Indian  Resource  Development  Trust  Fund 
o(  all  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  section  6.  all  claims  of  the  Zuni 
Indian  Tribe  against  the  United  States  that 
are  raised  in  docket  numbers  327-81L  and 


224-84L  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
shall  be  considered  to  be  extinguished. 

(b)  This  compromise  settlement  is  made 
without  a  finding  of  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  claims 
raised  In  docket  numbers  327-81L  and  224- 
84L  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court. 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  continue  to 
have  a  trust  responsibility  to  protect  the  re- 
.sources  of  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation. 

(d)  No  sums  paid  or  forgiven  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  offset  against  any  award  of 
judgment  against  the  United  States  which 
may  be  rendered  In  favor  of  the  Zuni  Indian 
Tribe  In  docket  number  161-79L  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court.  Any  sums  paid 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  settlement  of  claims  In 
law  and  equity  against  the  United  States 
and  shall  not  be  considered  for  any  purpose 
to  be  payments  to  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe 
pursuant  to  a  contract,  grant,  loan,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  judgment,  or  other  kind  of 
appropriation. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Zuni  Indian  Resource  Devel- 
opment Trust  Fund  $25,000,000.  Such  funds 
shall  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  harmo- 
nized tariff  schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  clarify  the  tariff  treatment 
of  foliage-type  artificial  flowers  of 
manmade  fibers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

tariff  treatment  of  foliage-type  artificial 

FLOWERS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
law  to  prevent  an  inadvertent  change 
in  the  tariff  treatment  of  foliage  made 
of  manmade  fibers  that  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  changeover  to 
the  harmonized  tariff  schedule  [HTS]. 
This  bill  would  clarify  that  the  9-per- 
cent tariff  provided  under  subheading 
6702.90.40  does  not  apply  merely  to  ar- 
tificial flowers  of  manmade  fibers  but 
applies  generally  to  articles  described 
under  heading  6702  (artificial  flowers, 
foliage  and  fruit  and  parts  thereof  and 
articles  made  of  artificial  flowers,  foli- 
age or  fruit)  when  made  of  marunade 
fibers. 

F>rior  to  implementation  of  the  HTS, 
artificial  flowers  and  foliage  of  man- 
made  fibers  were  subject  to  a  9  per- 
cent tariff.  Since  last  November,  how- 
ever, the  Customs  Service  has  assessed 
a  17-percent  duty  on  Imports  of  artifi- 
cial foliage,  but  not  flowers,  of  man- 
made  fibers  because  of  an  inadvertent 
change  in  the  tariff  schedules  made  in 
the  conversion  to  the  HTS  which  Cus- 
toms did  not  notice  until  that  time. 

This  new  interpretation  has  caused 
problems  for  importers  who  have  long- 
standing pricing  agreements  with  their 
customers  and  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
on  the  increased  duty  for  some  time.  I 
also  understand  that  it  is  difficult  for 
Customs  to  administer  different  tariff 
rates  for  artificial  flowers  and  artifi- 


cial foliage  because  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  flowers  from  foli- 
age. Nonetheless.  Customs  does  not 
believe  It  has  the  authority  to  change 
its  interpretation  of  the  tariff  provi- 
sion. Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  clarify  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  limit  the  9-percent  tariff 
provided  under  subheading  6702.90.40 
to  artificial  flowers  of  manmade  fibers. 

It  appears  that  there  is  no  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer of  artificial  foliage  of  man- 
made  fibers,  and  domestic  interests 
should  not  be  harmed  by  this  clarifica- 
tion. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  desirable  and  non- 
controversial,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  I  ask  uanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SEtTIO.N  1.  KOLIAGE-TYPE  ARTIKKIAL  FLOWERS 

Subheading  6702.90.40  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  3007)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■Ar- 
tificial flowers,  of  "  in  the  article  description 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Of". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliquidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  a  request  filed 
with  the  appropriate  customs  officer  before 
the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  entry,  or  withdraw- 
al from  warehouse  for  consumption,  of  an 
article  described  in  heading  6702.90.40  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  that 
was  made— 

(1)  after  December  31.  1988,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though 
such  entry  or  withdrawal  occurred  on  the 
day  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Maine  as  wilder- 
ness; to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

MAINE  wilderness  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  ray  colleague  Bill 
Cohen  in  introducing  the  Maine  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1990. 

Identical  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentatives Snowe  and  Brennan. 

This  legislation  will  designate  12,000 
acres  in  the  Caribou-Speckled  portion 
of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  in  Maine  as  wilderness. 


The  Caribou-Speckled  Mountain 
roadless  area  contains  16,000  acres. 
The  area  is  2  hours  north  of  Portland 
and  lies  entirely  within  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  western  edge  of  the  area  is 
State  Route  113  where  the  road  is  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine.  U.S.  Highway  2  is  to  the 
north  of  the  area  and  Maine  Route  5 
is  to  the  east. 

The  topography  varies  from  lush 
river  valley  to  exposed  rocky  peaks. 
The  highest  point  is  Speckled  Moun- 
tain. Other  peaks  include  Caribou, 
Peabody,  Durgin,  and  Ames  Moun- 
tains. Two  major  ridges  are  Blueberry 
Ridge,  running  between  Blueberry 
Mountain  and  Ames  Mountain  and 
Red  Rock  Ridge,  running  between 
Miles  Notch  and  Speckled  Mountain. 

Recreation  use  of  the  area  histori- 
cally includes  hunting,  fishing,  cross- 
country skiing,  snowshoeing,  snowmo- 
biling,  hiking,  and  camping.  They  use 
peaks  from  June  to  September. 

There  are  36  miles  of  trails  inside 
the  roadless  area  boundary  which  in- 
cludes 13  different  trails.  Winter  use  is 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  snowfall. 

This  area,  one  of  the  last  large  unde- 
veloped tracts  of  land  in  Maine,  con- 
tains no  roads,  has  not  seen  any  log- 
ging for  many  years,  contains  a  wide 
variety  of  wildlife  and  plant  species, 
and  many  spectacular  views  and  op- 
portunities for  solitude  and  relative 
isolation  from  the  intrusions  of 
modem  life. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
add  an  additional  12,000  acres  as  wil- 
derness to  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest.  With  102,000  acres  al- 
ready designated,  14  percent  of  the 
forest  is  now  protected  as  wilderness. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
add  an  additional  12,000  acres  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  in  Maine.  There  is 
some  land  in  Maine  designated  as  wil- 
derness now— 5,000  acres  in  the  Moose- 
horn  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  In  ad- 
dition, 36,000  acres  in  the  Allagash 
Wilderness  Waterway  are  managed  as 
wilderness. 

The  Maine  congressional  delegation 
has  arrived  at  this  point  after  an  ex- 
tended process  of  public  discussion, 
study,  evaluation,  deliberation,  negoti- 
ation, and  compromise  involving  the 
Forest  Service,  the  delegation,  and  a 
variety  of  interested  parties  including 
the  timber  products  industry,  conser- 
vation groups.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, snowmobiles,  and  regional 
planning  agencies. 

In  1983,  the  issue  of  wilderness  des- 
ignation for  Caribou-Speckled  arose  in 
the  context  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Wilderness  bill.  In  order  to  get  a  rea- 
soned view  of  this  matter,  the  delega- 
tion asked  representatives  of  industry. 
State,  conservation,  and  recreation  in- 
terests to  serve  on  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee. 


^ 


That  committee  conducted  its  work 
while  the  Forest  Service  was  In  the 
process  of  conducting  its  development 
of  the  forest's  10-year  management 
plan. 

In  the  fall  of  1984.  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, in  a  draft  management  plan  rec- 
ommended that  12,000  of  the  16.000 
acres  in  Caribou-Speckled  be  studied 
by  Congress  for  possible  wilderness 
designation. 

The  remaining  4,000  acres  were  to  be 
released  for  multluse. 

In  the  Forest  Service's  final  plan, 
some  modifications  to  the  originally 
proposed  wilderness  area  were  made, 
but  the  recommendation  to  designate 
12,000  acres  as  wilderness  and  release 
4,000  acres  for  multipletise  remained 
the  same. 

The  ad  hoc  committee,  by  a  9-to-2 
vote,  agreed  to  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
posal. 

In  November  1987.  the  congressional 
delegation  held  a  hearing  in  Bethel. 
ME,  on  the  wilderness  recommenda- 
tion. We  heard  from  a  wide  number  of 
individuals  and  groups  on  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
compromise  that  we  believe  balances 
the  many,  some  times  competing  inter- 
ests this  Nation  places  on  its  national 
forest. 

Originally,  a  number  of  conserva- 
tionists had  pressed  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation for  the  entire  16,000  acres  of 
Caribou-Speckled.  Many  representa- 
tives of  the  forest  products  industry 
on  the  other  hand  opposed  any  wilder- 
ness designation  for  Carit>ou-Speckled. 

They  have  compromised  and  as  a 
result.  4,000  acres  of  the  roadless  area 
will  be  released  for  mixed  use  manage- 
ment. If  no  action  is  taken,  the  entire 
16,000  acres  will  remain  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service  so  as  to  retain  its 
wilderness  character. 

The  issue  would  remain  unresolved, 
there  would  be  no  access  to  the  area's 
timber  by  local  wood-using  industries 
and  there  would  be  no  permanent  pro- 
tection of  the  area  as  wilderness. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  be  able  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  coming  weeks  and  we  will 
be  able  to  finally  conclude  the  debate 
over  wilderness  designation  for  Cari- 
bou-Speckled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  220S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Maine  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1990". 
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8BC.  t.  DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  Wil 
demess  Act  (16  U.S.C.   1131-1136).  certain 
lands    in    the    White    Mountain    National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Maine— 

1 1 )  which  comprise  approximately  twelve 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  'Caribou-Speclcled  Mountain 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  January  1987: 
and 

(2)  which  shall  he  known  as  the  Caribou- 
Speckled  Mountain  Wilderness. 
are     hereby     designated    wilderness,     and. 
therefore,  as  components  of  the   National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System 

SEC.  3.  .MAPS  A.M1  DESCRIPTIONS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the  wil- 
derness area  designated  by  this  Act  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  map  and 
description  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
The  map  and  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  t>e  a  reference  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  WILDERNESS  REVIEW  COM  ERNS 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(l.t   the   Department    of   Agriculture    has 

completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  III;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  Maine  section  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  and  of  the 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  al- 
ternative allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  Determination.— On  the  basis  of  such 
review,  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine:  such 
statement  shall  not  tw  subject  to  judicial 
review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine; 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture  in  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d).  that  review 
and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  to 
be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitabil- 
ity of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re 


quired  to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

1 3 1  areas  in  the  State  of  Maine  reviewed  in 
such  final  environmental  statement  or  ref- 
erenced in  subsection  (d)  and  not  designated 
wilderness  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  managed  for  multiple  use  in  accordance 
with  land  management  plans  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976:  Provided.  That  such  areas 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Maine  are  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Mangement  Art  of  1976,  and  other 
applicable  law.  areas  not  recommended  for 
■Ailderness  designation  need  not  be  managed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitabil- 
ity for  wilderness  designation  prior  to  or 
during  revision  of  such  plans,  and  areas  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  designation  shall 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  and  other 
applicable  law;  and 

(5i  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

'ci  Rfvision.  -As  used  in  this  section,  and 
as  provided  in  .section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  the  term 

revision"  shall  not  include  an  "amend- 
ment" to  a  plan. 

id  I  Application  of  Section.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  roadless  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine  which  are  less  than  5.000 
acres  in  size. 

SEC  6  PROHIBITION  (IN  Bl  FFEH  ZONES. 

Congress  does  ot  intend  that  the  designa- 
tion of  a  wilderness  area  in  the  State  of 
Maine  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective  pe- 
rimeters or  buffer  zones  around  the  wilder- 
ness area.  The  fact  that  nonwildemess  ac- 
tivities or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
within  the  wilderness  area  shall  not,  of 
itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to 
the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

SE(    T  ( O.NTROI.  (»F  FIRE.  INSECTS.  AND  DISEASES 

As  provided  in  section  4(dKl)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  such  measures  may  be  taken 
within  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  control  of 
fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to  applica- 
ble laws  and  such  additional  reasonable  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable. 
This  shall  include  the  use  of  herbicides  for 
plant  and  noxious  weed  control  and  the 
practice  of  reseedmg  a  badly  damaged  area. 


SEC.  H.  ST.\TE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  At  THORITY. 

As  provided  in  section  4(d)(7)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Maine  with  re- 
spect to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national  for- 
ests in  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  that  designates  a 
12,000-acre  wilderness  area  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  in 
Maine.  The  area  would  be  called  the 
Caribou-Speckled  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. Identical  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tives     OLYMPIA      SNOWE      AND      JOSEPH 

Brennan. 

In  designating  the  12,000-acre  wil- 
derness area,  this  legislation  would 
also  release  an  additional  4,000  acres 
to  multiple  use.  including  timber  har- 
vesting as  called  for  in  the  land  and 
management  plan  for  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  I  believe 
this  provision  will  end  uncertainty 
over  the  future  management  of  the 
entire  16,000-acre  roadless  area  that 
was  reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice during  the  development  of  the 
forest  plan,  and  that  is  currently  being 
managed  as  wilderness. 

Finally,  the  bill  reiterates  language 
in  the  Wilderness  Act  that  authorizes 
continued  State  regulation  of  fish  and 
game  activity  in  the  area  and  allows 
the  Forest  Service  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  deemed  appropriate  to 
control  fire,  insects,  and  disease  in  the 
wilderness  area. 

Our  legislation  is  based  not  only  on 
the  Forest  Service's  forest  plan  recom- 
mendations, but  also  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Maine  Ad  Hoc  Wil- 
derness Committee,  established  by  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  in 
1983.  The  committee  consisted  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry, environmental  groups,  local 
and  State  government,  snowmobilers, 
and  others.  In  1984,  the  committee 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Forest  Service's 
preferred  alternative,  which  was  the 
designation  of  the  12,000-acre  wilder- 
ness area  and  the  release  of  the  re- 
maining 4,000  acres  to  multiple  use. 

Since  then,  the  Forest  Service  issued 
its  final  plan  for  the  White  Mountain 
Forest,  which  included  the  i2.000-acre 
wilderness  recommendation.  Extensive 
public  comment  was  received  by  the 
Service,  and  significant  support  for 
the  wilderness  designation  was  evident 
at  that  time.  In  addition,  the  delega- 
tion held  a  public  hearing  in  Bethel. 
ME.  in  November  1987  at  which  time 
further  public  comment  was  solicited. 

While  the  issue  of  wilderness  desig- 
nation is  controversial  in  Maine,  as  it 
is  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  the 
delegation  has  agreed,  after  reviewing 
the  circumstances  in  Maine,  that  the 
resolution  of  this  matter  as  proposed 


is  in  the  best  interests  of  Maine  citi- 
zens. 

Designation  of  the  12.000-acre  Cari- 
bou-Speckled wOdemess  will  preserve 
a  relatively  undeveloped  parcel  of  for- 
estland  for  future  generations.  Maine 
has  few  large  areas  of  public  land 
suited  to  the  wilderness  experience- 
Baxter  State  Park  and  the  Moosehom 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  are  among 
the  few  that  meet  this  standard.  The 
creation  of  the  Caribou-Speckled  wil- 
derness area  will  add  another  dimen- 
sion to  this  experience,  since  it  differs 
from  the  tjT)e  of  forest  found  in  the 
other  areas.  The  Caribou-Speckled 
forest  is  a  deciduous  hardwood  one, 
with  two  moimtain  peaks  a  few  miles 
apart.  To  the  west,  hikers  can  view  the 
majestic  peaks  of  Motint  Washington 
and  other  mountains  in  the  White 
Mountain  range.  Views  in  other  direc- 
tions provide  a  panorama  of  western 
Maine's  foothUls  and  rolling  moun- 
tains. There  are  few  preserves  of  this 
kind  in  Maine,  and  certainly  none  of 
this  size. 

The  other  component  of  oiu-  bill,  the 
release  of  the  remaining  4,000  acres, 
provides  the  means  for  the  forest 
products  industries  and  other  nonwil- 
demess users  to  have  access  to  forest 
resources.  Timber  sales  are  scheduled 
in  this  area  beginning  in  1991,  and  this 
wiU  allow  for  adequate  timber  supply 
levels. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  issued  its 
recommendation  in  1986,  the  entire 
16,000-acre  area  has  been  managed  as 
wilderness.  If  the  delegation  did  not 
act  on  the  12,000-acre  recommenda- 
tion, the  remaining  4.000-acre  area 
would  remain  off  limits  to  timber  har- 
vesting and  other  nonwildemess  uses 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  the  Forest 
Service  is  expected  to  revise  its  forest 
plsjis  every  10  to  15  years.  A  review  of 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
would  therefore  begin  between  the 
years  1996  and  2000.  At  that  time,  the 
Forest  Service  would  again  review  the 
16,000-acre  roadless  area,  but  there  is 
no  precedent  to  show  that  the  agency 
would,  or  could  alter  its  recommenda- 
tion and  release  the  entire  area  or  a 
lesser  portion  of  it  to  nonwildemess 
uses. 

Just  what  the  Forest  Service  would 
do  Is  unknown,  and  I  believe  that  this 
situation  is  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds.  The  uncertainty  and  debate 
over  this  matter  would  go  on,  to  no 
one's  benefit,  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  Is  little  reason  to  allow  this  to 
happen  when  it  had  been  debated  so 
extensively  already. 

Since  wilderness  Is  one  of  the  forms 
of  multiple  use  included  in  the  Multi- 
ple-Use Sustained  Yield  Act  and  is 
sanctioned  in  the  WUdemess  Act  of 
1964,  it  Is  important  that  it  be  offered 
as  an  option  for  the  public,  where  ap- 


propriate. It  is  certainly  appropriate  In 
this  case. 

At  the  same  time,  local  industries 
depend  on  the  National  Forest  for 
much  of  their  timber  supply.  It  is  also 
important  that  this  relationship  be 
maintained  so  that  the  quality  sawlogs 
needed  by  the  forest  products  firms 
continue  to  be  made  available.  The 
Forest  Service  has  stated,  in  its  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement,  that  the 
designation  of  the  12,000-acre  wilder- 
ness would  not  diminish  that  supply. 

Overall,  this  compromise  should 
bring  about  the  most  balanced  use  of 
the  national  forest  in  Maine.  Those 
who  desire  to  hike  and  camp  in  the 
forest  in  relative  solitude  will  have 
that  opportunity,  but  the  tradition  of 
access  to  public  timber  by  forest-de- 
pendent industries  in  Maine  wlU  also 
continue. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  act  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  look 
favorably  on  it.  ' 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  enhance  exports  by 
eliminating   Govenunent-imposed  ob- 
structions to  freer  tradfe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EXPORT  BTBASCtMBn  ACT  OT  1»«0 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  separate 
bills  to  give  our  exporters  the  tools 
they  need  to  compete  in  the  rapidly 
changing  world  by  eliminating  U.S. 
Government-imposed  obstructions  to 
freer  trade.  The  first  bill,  the  Export 
Enhancement  Act  of  1990,  is  com- 
prised of  two  titles:  The  first  title  is  an 
overhaul  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  second  title  provides  trade 
and  investment  benefits  for  Eastern 
Europe.  The  other  biU  I  am  introduc- 
ing, the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1990,  is  simply  title  I  of  the  first  bill.  I 
have  introduced  the  bills  separately 
for  jurisdictional  reasons.  A  statement 
on  the  Export  Administration  Reform 
Act  accompanies  that  bill  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Export  Enhancement 
Act  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
1990  follow  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  "Export  Eii- 
hancement  Act  of  1990". 

TTTLE  I— EXPORT  ADMINISTRA-nON  ACT 

SEC.  1«L  CONTROLLED  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  GKmRAL.— In  light  of  the  rapidly 
changing  strategic  environment,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

(1)  assess  the  current  list  of  controlled 
countries  and  determine  whether  the  list  re- 
mains appropriate;  and 


(2)  review  the  criteria  contained  In  aecUon 
5(bKl)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979. 

(b>  RxpoKTs.— Not  later  than  3  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  CongrcM  the 
results  of  the  aaaessment  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  recommend  any  chances  he 
deems  appropriate.  Not  later  than  0  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  CaogreKs  the 
results  of  the  review  under  sutwectlon  (aK2) 
and  recommend  any  changes  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC  Itl  EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Section  S(b)  of  the  Extwrt  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  n.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
Inr 

■■(8)  Within  6  months  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph,  controls  on  exports  to 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  Hungary.  Poland,  and 
Romania  shall  be  no  more  rigorous  than 
were  controls  on  exports  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  January  1.  1989.  If  the 
countries  have  In  place  safeguards  equiva- 
lent to  those  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  application  review  procedure  for 
such  ex()orts  should  be  the  same  as  that  for 
exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  January  1.  1989.". 

SEC.  103.  SOMET  REFORM. 

(a)  Ih  General.— Section  5  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(r)  Soviet  Exports.— The  Secretary  shall 
identify,  and  repori  to  Congress  within  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sut>section  on.  those  nonmllltary  Industries 
and  sectors  thereof  that  can  undertake 
projects  to  assist  the  economic  reforms  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In 
connection  with  such  projects,  approvals  of 
export  licenses  for  goods  or  technology  at 
higher  levels  shall  be  granted  to  assure 
project  completion  unless  the  end-user  pre- 
sents a  significant  risk  of  diversion  to  a  mili- 
tary use.". 

(b)  PoucY.— Section  2(11)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2401(11))  is  repealed. 

SEC.  IM.  BinA  UCENSES. 

Section  4(aK2)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  UJS.C.  App.  2403(aK2)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "People's  Re- 
public of  China"  each  place  It  appears  the 
following-.  ".  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  or  Romania". 

SEC  I0&.  TRADE  SHOWS. 

Section  5(eK6)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(eK6)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  People's  Republic  of 
China"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "any  country"; 

(2)  by  striking  "the  People's  Republic  of 
Ctiina"  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  (B)  and  in- 
serting "such  country":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"This  paragraph  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  trade  show  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  su- 
percomputers, goods  or  technology  for  sen- 
sitive nuclear  uses  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), or  devices  for  surreptitious  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications.". 

SEC  lot  EXPORTS  TO  CO(X)ll. 

(a)  In  General. —Section  5(a)(4)  of  the 
Export    Administration    Act    of    1979    (50 
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UJ3.C.  App.  2404(aK4))  Is  amended  to  read 

M  f  OUOWK 

"(4)  Effective  on  and  after  the  expiration 
of  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paracraph.  a  validated  license  is  not  re- 
quired for  any  export  to  or  reexport  to  or 
from  a  foreign  country  that  ts  a  member  of 
the  group  known  as  the  'Coordinating  Com- 
mittee' or  a  party  to  an  agreement  under 
aubMction  (k),  except  for  those  end-users 
specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  CoHFOucuiG  AMKifDMKirr.— Section 
S(bX2)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404<bK2))  Is  repealed. 

8BC  1(7.  DUAL  USE  nrEll& 

Section  17(b)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
Uon  Act  of  1979  (50  VS.C.  App.  2416(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  AGEifCY  JuKiSBicnoH.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  whether  an  item  is  sub- 
ject to  controls  under  this  Act.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  3  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  no  Item  subject  to 
controls  under  section  5  may  be  subject  to 
controls  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  In  any  case  where  there  Is  a  dispute  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  controls  under 
this  Act  or  controls  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  the  head  of  Einy  dissenting 
agency  may  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing 
of  his  or  her  objection.  If  the  two  agencies 
cannot  concur  on  which  controls  should 
apply  within  20  days  after  such  notification, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  determination.  If  no  action  is 
taken  within  20  days  after  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred, the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  final.". 

SBC   IM.   REPKKSKNTATION  ON  THE  CXXtROINAT- 
DXG  COHmTrEE. 

Section  15(a)  of  the  Export  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2414(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  designate  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
represent  the  Secretary  on  a  permanent 
basis  In  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Coordinating  Committee.  Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1990.  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
structure  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  and  setting 
forth  any  reasons  why  the  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  should  not  be 
the  chairperson  of  the  delegation.". 

SBC  IN.  ntBATMKNT  OP  NEWLY  INDUSTIUAUZED 
COUNTUE8. 

(a)  IH  OnmuL.— Section  5(k)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(k))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  undertake  a  review  of,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Elxiwrt  Enhancement  Act  of  1990  on.  the 
goods  and  technology  available  from  newly 
industrialized  countries  to  determine  if  such 
goods  and  technology  are  of  such  sophistica- 
tion that  they  warrant  multilateral  control. 
If  so.  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  coordination 
with  members  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, shall  initiate  negotiations  with  such 
newly  induatrlallaed  countries  to  reach 
agreements  with  them  under  this  subsection 
or  to  obtain  their  participation  in  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee.". 

(b)  RzRAL.— Section  5(1X11)  of  the  Export 
AdmlnistraUon  Act  of  1979  (50  UJ3.C.  App. 
2404(1X11))  is  repealed. 

SBC  II*.  BBCULATOBY  AinSORITY. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  Elxport  Admlnistra- 
Uon Act  of  1979  (50  U,8.C.  App.  2414(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences 


and  inserting  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
may  refer  any  such  regulations  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  or  of  section  4(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
to  such  other  departments  and  agencies  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  and  to 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee. Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  approviU  or  concurrence  of 
any  other  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
States  Government  Is  not  required  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  any  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  III.  INDEXING. 

Section  5(g)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(gXl)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "may"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  "shall  on  an  ongoing 
basis". 

SEC.  m.  C»NTIlOL  U8T 

Section  5(cK7)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(cX7)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  2  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Act  of  1990,  and  every 
2  years  thereafter,  no  controls  under  this 
section  shall  apply  to  the  export  of  any 
goods  or  technology  on  the  control  list  to  a 
country  not  on  the  list  of  controlled  coun- 
tries unless  the  Secretary  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  continued  con- 
trols on  each  item  within  each  control  list 
entry  is  necessary-  Notice  of  all  items  re- 
moved shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to 
COCOM  for  multilateral  East-West  decon- 
trol consideration.". 

SEC.  113.  DOD  REVIEW 

Section'  5(p)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  "of  Defense  Policy" 
and  Insertinig  "for  Acquisition". 

SEC.  114.  UMITATION  OF  CONTROLS. 

Section  5(dHl)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(dXl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  parenthetical 
phrase. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 

SEC.  201.  MOSTFAVORED-NATION  STATUa 

TlUe  III  Of  PubUc  Law  101-179  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

-SEC  S«8.  MOST-FA VORED-NATION  STATUS. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  normal  trade  relations 
with  countries  that  have  institutionalized 
free  emigration  and  taken  substantial  steps 
to  establish  free  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions. 

"(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  act.  In  accord  with  the  criteria 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  section  402  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  to  confer  nondiscrim- 
inatory ( 'most-favored-nation')  trade  status 
on  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  the 
Oerman  Democratic  Republic,  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania. Romania,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.". 

SEC  ZM.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  GENERALIZED  SYSTEM 
OF  PREFERENCES. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2482(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Czechoslovakia". 

(2)  by  striking  out  'Qermany  (East)",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics". 

in  the  table  within  such  subsection. 

SEC  MS.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OPIC  PROGRAMS. 

Section  239(f)  of  the  Foreign  AssLstance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 


"Hungary,"      the      followinr      "Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Oermany.  Romania,". 

SEC  204.  EXPOBT-OfPOBT  BANK  PROGRAMS  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  EASTERN  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 

Notwithstanding  section  2(bX2)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(bK2)).  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  guarantee,  insure,  fi- 
nance, extend  credit,  and  participate  in  the 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  by  Bulgar- 
ia. Czechoslovakia,  East  Oermany.  or  Roma- 
nia, or  any  agency  or  national  thereof. 

Sectioh-bt -Section  Amalysis:  Export 
e^nhamcxkxitt  act  op  1990 

rrtLB  i:  export  admihistrattor  act 

Section  101.  Controlled  Countries.- This 
section  requires  the  President  to  review  the 
current  list  of  controlled  countries  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  all 
countries  on  the  list  should  remain.  He 
must  also  review  the  criteria  in  the  Act  for 
determining  a  controlled  country  and  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
change. 

Section  102.  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe.— 
Adds  a  new  subsection  8  to  Section  5(b). 
This  section  creates  a  "China  Green  Line" 
for  the  emerging  democracies  of  Extern 
Europe.  Items  that  can  now  be  exported  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  without 
COCOM  approval  will  be  allowed  for  East- 
ern Europe  by  establishing  a  new.  higher 
national  discretion  level. 

Section  103.  Soviet  Reform.— Adds  a  new 
section  (r)  to  Section  5.  This  section  re- 
quires the  President  to  identify  non-mllitary 
sectors  that  would  help  the  economic  re- 
forms In  the  Soviet  Union  (e.g..  telecom- 
munications, financial  institutions,  environ- 
mental protection).  Technology  in  these  sec- 
tors would  then  be  eligible  for  export  at 
levels  higher  than  currently  allowed.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  stipulates  that  there  must  be 
consistent  liberalization  across  product  lines 
to  allow  the  projects  to  be  completed. 

Section  104.  Bulk  Licenses.— Amends 
4(aX2).  This  section  allows  a  form  of  bulk  li- 
cense to  Eastern  European  countries, 
making  it  easier  for  exporters  to  send  nu- 
merous shipments  of  the  same  items  to  pre- 
approved  end-users.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  what  was  done  for  the  PRC  in  the  1988 
trade  bill. 

Section  105.  Trade  Shows.- Amends 
5(eX6).  This  section  allows  items  to  be  ex- 
ported for  trade  shows  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  exportable,  as  long  as  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  Again,  this  Is  similar  to  ac- 
tions taken  in  1988  for  the  PRC.  Exceptions 
for  certain  technologies  would  be  made  in 
the  case  of  trade  shows  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Section  106.  Exports  to  CCX30M.— Re- 
places Section  5(aX4).  This  section  estab- 
lishes a  license-free  (X>COM.  It  mandates 
that  within  one  year  of  enactment,  no  vali- 
dated licenses  may  be  required  for  exports 
to  CCX:OM  or  5(k)  nations  (except  certain 
end-users  specified  by  Commerce).  In  addi- 
tion, no  reexport  controls  would  be  required 
to  or  from  COCOM. 

Section  107.  Dual  Use  Items.— Replaces 
Section  17(b).  This  section  gives  the  Com- 
merce Department  sole  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  is  controlled  under  this  Act 
(State  would  still  maintain  and  control  the 
munition  list).  This  provision  also  mandates 
that  there  be  no  overlap  between  Com- 
merce's dual-use  list  and  State's  munitions 
list.  If  another  agency  disagrees  with  Com- 
merce's decision  that  something  is  dual-use, 
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they  can  petition  Commerce  to  resolve  the 
disagreement.  If  the  two  agencies  can't 
agree  within  20  days.  It  must  be  sent  to  the 
President.  He  then  has  20  days  to  make  a 
determination,  and  if  no  action  is  taken. 
Commerce's  ruling  stands. 

Section  108.  Representation  on  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee.— Amends  Section 
15(a).  This  section  gives  Commerce  a  perma- 
nent representative  at  COCOM  and  requires 
the  Administration  to  report  to  Cozigress  on 
why  Commerce  should  not  be  the  lead 
agency.  CJurrently.  State  leads  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  C(X^OM  and  E>efense  has  a  per- 
manent representative  in  Paris,  but  Com- 
merce doesn't. 

Section  109.  Treatment  of  Newly  Industri- 
alized Countries.— Amends  Section  5(k). 
This  section  requires  the  Administration  to 
review  the  sophistication  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology available  in  the  NlCs  and  determine 
if  those  technologies  warrant  multilateral 
controls.  If  so.  the  U.S.  should  work  with 
our  CCX^OM  allies  to  get  these  countries  to 
Join  the  multilateral  control  system. 

Section  110.  Regulatory  Authority.— 
Amends  Section  15(b).  This  section  gives 
Commerce  the  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  administer  export  controls  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  other  agency,  unless 
expressly  stated  otherwise  in  the  Act. 

Section  111.  Indexing.— Amends  Section 
5(gMl).  This  section  changes  the  current  in- 
dexing provision  to  state  that  the  Secretary 
shall  index  performance  levels  (where  ap- 
propriate). Instead  of  "may". 

Section  112.  Control  List.- Replaces  Sec- 
tion 5(cX7).  This  section  creates  a  sunset 
provision.  All  items  on  the  control  list  will 
automatically  be  decontrolled  to  Free  World 
destinations  after  two  years  unless  Com- 
merce formally  determines  controls  should 
remain.  The  Administration  will  then  have 
to  take  a  list  of  the  decontrolled  items  to 
COCOM  immediately  to  advocate  multilat- 
eral East /West  decontrol. 

Section  113.  DOD  Review.— Amends  Sec- 
tion 5(p).  This  section  moves  Defense's  au- 
thority in  the  review  process  from  the  Un- 
dersecretary for  Defense  Policy  to  the  Un- 
dersecretary for  Acquisitions,  where  the 
Militarily  Oitical  Technologies  List  Is  made 
and  there  Is  greater  technical  expertise. 

Section  114.  Limitation  of  Controls.— 
Amends  Section  5(dXl).  This  section  deletes 
a  phrase  to  ensure  that  controls  cover,  and 
are  limited  to,  items  which  are  militarily 
critical. 

TITLZ  Ii:  TRADE  AMD  nrVKSTKZITT 

Section  201.  Most  Favored  Nation 
Status.— This  section  amends  Title  III  of 
PJj.  101-179  (SEED  I)  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  Jackson-Vanlk  and  grant 
BCPN  status  for  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
E^Btonia.  East  Germany.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Section  302.  Eligibility  for  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.— This  section 
amends  Section  502(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  allow  Czechoslovakia,  East  Oermany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  eligible  for  OSP. 

Section  203.  Eligibility  for  OPIC  Pro- 
grams.—This  section  amends  Section  239(f) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
allow  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Oer- 
many and  Romania  to  be  eligible  for  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  pro- 
grams. 

Section  304.  Export-Import  Bank  Pro- 
grams.—This  section  allows  Ex-Im  funding 
for  projects  in  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany  and  Romania. 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr.  Adams): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elxport 
Administration   Act   of    1979;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EXPORT  ADUUnSTRATIOK  RXPORM  ACT  OP  lOOO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  wUl  remove  more  than  a 
dozen  serious  impediments  to  U.S. 
export  expansion.  For  too  long,  our 
Government  has  been  a  hindrance  to 
exporters,  instead  of  a  partner.  We 
must  turn  that  around;  this  bUl  will 
turn  that  arotmd.  When  enacted,  this 
legislation  will  significantly  enhance 
our  exporters'  ability  to  compete  in 
Eastern  Etirope,  Asia,  and  worldwide. 
The  world  order  is  rapidly  changing, 
presenting  our  exporters  with  new 
market  opportunities  aroimd  the 
globe.  We  as  a  Nation  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
In  reauthorizing  the  Exijort  Adminis- 
tration Act  this  year,  we  have  a  unique 
chance  to  reform  the  system  signifi- 
cantly so  as  to  eliminate  Government- 
imposed  obstructions  to  freer  trade. 
We  must  not  miss  this  chance. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  wUl  give  businesses  the  tools 
they  need  to  increase  exports  by  pene- 
trating new  markets  and  expanding 
within  existing  markets.  We  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
economic  and  political  reforms  in 
Eastern  Europe.  We  must  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  these  countries,  and  help 
American  businesses  to  gain  a  loot- 
hold  in  their  markets.  If  the  Govern- 
ment maintains  excessive  controls  that 
are  not  multilateral,  our  exporters  will 
never  be  able  to  crack  these  potential- 
ly large  markets.  In  rewriting  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  I  propose 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  impediments 
in  the  current  export  control  regime. 
This  will  greatly  expand  the  export 
opportunities  of  our  high-technology 
companies  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Three  years  ago,  I  introduced  the 
High-Technology  Trade  Enhancement 
Act.  My  goal  in  that  bill  was  to 
streamline  the  export  control  system, 
decontrolling  items  that  did  not  pose  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  and 
ending  the  Defense  Department's  de 
facto  veto  over  dual-use  controls. 
Much  of  my  bill  was  Incorporated  Into 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  still  much  more  to  be  done.  The  re- 
forms I  am  proposing  today  are  aimed 
at  completing  this  unfinished  business. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  incredible 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I^ast- 
em  Europe,  I  am  proposing  several  re- 
forms specifically  aimed  at  easing  re- 
strictions to  those  countries.  We  must 
not  waste  this  once  in  a  lifetime  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  of,  and  to 
encourage,  the  reforms  in  those  coim- 


trles.  In  light  of  the  changing  strategic 
environment,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
rethink  the  fundamental  premise 
which  underlies  our  export  control 
regime.  Therefore,  I  am  calling  for  the 
administration  to  reevaluate  the 
status  of  all  ctirrently  controlled  coun- 
tries—that is:  The  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
criteria  for  determining  which  coun- 
tries should  be  controlled  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  Its  findings. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  other 
major  export  control  provisions  In  the 
bill:  With  regard  to  Eastern  Ehirope.  I 
propose  establishing  a  new,  higher 
threshold  for  items  that  will  be  ex- 
portable without  multilateral  approv- 
al. Specifically,  I  suggest  that  items 
which  can  now  be  shipped  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  without  ap- 
proval should  be  allowed  to  Eastern 
Europe.  This  Ls  the  so-called  "China 
green  line."  Surely  if  it's  not  against 
our  national  interest  to  export  to  the 
repressive  Communist  regime  in 
China,  it  should  not  be  against  our  in- 
terests to  export  to  the  blooming  de- 
mocracies of  Europe.  To  ensure  that 
our  exporters  aren't  then  disadvan- 
taged by  multilateral  decontrol  that 
isn't  followed  in  the  United  States, 
there  would  be  a  presimiption  of  ap- 
proval for  items  under  the  green  line. 
The  bill  wUl  also  allow  the  use  of  trade 
show  and  bulk  licenses  for  certain 
items  exported  to  Eastern  Europe. 

As  President  Havel  of  Czechoslova- 
kia stated  so  dramatically  last  week 
before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress, 
"You  can  help  us  most  of  all  If  you 
help  the  Soviet  Union  on  its  irreversi- 
ble but  immensely  complicated  road  to 
democracy."  I  share  his  view  and  be- 
lieve it's  in  our  national  interest  to  en- 
hance the  reform  process  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  increase  United  States- 
Soviet  trade.  Therefore,  although  I 
think  it  may  be  premature  to  allow  all 
goods  up  to  the  green  line  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  my  bill  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  identify  sectors 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  qualify 
for  a  significantly  higher  level  of  tech- 
nology than  is  currently  permitted. 
For  example,  we  could  help  the  Sovi- 
ets in  areas  such  as  telecommunica- 
tions, finances,  and  environmental 
protection.  In  identifying  these  sec- 
tors, the  President  must  make  sure 
that  all  goods  and  technology  needed 
to  advance  the  favored  sectors  are 
given  preferential  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  representatives  of  the 
administration  recently  returned  from 
a  COCOM  meeting  in  Paris.  While  the 
U.S.  position  has  progressed  for  the 
better  In  recent  months,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  still  the 
"odd-man  out"  in  COCOM.  If  the  ad- 
ministration doesn't  act  quickly  and 
become  more  flexible  in  its  position, 
there  is  a  very  real  chance  that 
COCOM  wUl  fall  apart  at  the  seams.  I 
doubt  that's  what  the  administration 
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wants.  Congress  should  assert  itself  on 
this  issue  by  using  the  reauthorization 
of  the  EAA  to  move  the  administra- 
tion in  the  right  direction. 

My  bill  also  contains  major  reforms 
concerning  trade  with  Asia  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  the  control  system. 
Regrettably,  no  matter  what  reforms 
we  legislate,  the  administration  seems 
to  drag  its  feet  and  get  bogged  down  in 
interagency  disputes.  Therefore.  I  am 
proposing  that  the  jurisdiction  over 
dual-use  items  be  clarified  once  and 
for  all.  While  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  are 
haggling,  our  exporters  are  losing 
sales.  This  bill  will  provide  Commerce 
with  the  sole  authority  to  determine 
what  is  dual-use  and  will  set  up  a  dis- 
pute settlement  mechanism  with  strict 
time  limits.  I  am  also  calling  for  a  li- 
cense-free Cocom.  The  trade  bill  in- 
tended this,  but  the  administration 
has  refused  to  take  action.  A  license- 
free  Cocom  is  absolutely  essential,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
European  Community  will  soon  elimi- 
nate all  internal  barriers.  If  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  re- 
quiring licenses,  our  exporters  might 
as  well  hang  up  the  "gone  flshin"  sign, 
because  it  will  be  all  over. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  several 
other  important  provisions  which 
create  a  smoother,  more  rational 
system  of  controls.  While  this  bill  will 
provide  considerable  relief  to  our  ex- 
porters, it  is  not  meant  to  address  all 
the  problems  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  its  implementation; 
nor  is  it  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
my  priorities.  This  legislation  is  simply 
an  important  first  step  toward  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  control  system. 

There  are  many  other  issues  that 
could,  and  should,  be  addressed  at  this 
time.  Frankly,  I  think  we  must  re- 
evaluate the  entire  premise  of  the  cur- 
rent control  regime— is  it  really  appro- 
priate in  light  of  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  world?  I  have  always,  and 
continue  to,  question  the  role  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  system— is 
it  necessary,  particularly  now.  for 
DOD  to  be  involved  in  West/West 
trade?  Should  EKDD  look  at  Individual 
licenses  at  all,  or  should  it  only  give 
technical  advice  on  what  is  militarily 
critical?  What  role  should  the  State 
Department  play?  Is  it  really  the  best 
qualified  to  administer  the  munitions 
control  list?  Should  Commerce  provide 
one-stop  shopping  for  export  licenses? 
Or  at  a  minimum,  should  there  be  one 
entry  point  for  all  licenses  to  avoid 
confusion  and  possible  duplication? 
Shouldn't  Commerce  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  overseas  investigations  to  en- 
force the  act?  Don't  we  need  a  better 
definition  of  "defense  article"  what 
more  accurately  reflects  the  realities 
of  today's  high-technology  world?  Are 
there  ways  that  the  foreign  policy  con- 
trols and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 


can  be  reformed?  These  are  just  some 
of  the  many  questions  we  should  ad- 
dress In  the  near  future.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  Banking  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees.  I  look  forward  to 
doing  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  bill  carefully  and  join  as 
cosponsors.  It  is  moderate  in  scope, 
but  essential  not  only  to  the  health  of 
our  exporters,  but  for  the  economic 
and  political  success  of  the  reformers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  follow  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I  SHORT  T1T1.E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Ad- 
ministration Reform  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  2.  CONTROLl^ED  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  General.— In  light  of  the  rapidly 
changing  strategic  environment,  the  Presi- 
dent shall— 

( 1 )  assess  the  current  list  of  controlJed 
countires  and  determine  whether  the  list  re- 
mains appropriate;  and 

(2)  review  the  criteria  contained  in  section 
5(b)(1)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979. 

(b)  RispoRTS.— Not  later  than  3  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  the  assessment  under  subsection 
ia)(l)  and  recommend  any  changes  he 
deems  appropriate.  Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
P»resident  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  the  reivew  under  subsection  (aK2) 
and  recommend  any  changes  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC-  3.  EXPORTS  TO  E.\STER>  EUROPE. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

(8)  Within  6  months  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph,  controls  on  exports  of 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Romania  shall  be  no  more  rigorous  than 
were  controls  on  exports  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  January  1,  1989,  if  the 
countries  have  in  place  safeguards  equiva- 
lent to  those  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  The  application  review  procedure  for 
such  exports  should  be  the  same  as  that  for 
exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  January  1,  1989.". 

SEC.  4.  SOVIET  REFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(r)  Soviet  Exports— The  Secretary  shall 
identify,  and  report  to  Congress  within  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  on.  those  nonmllltary  industries 
and  sectors  thereof  that  can  undertake 
projects  to  assist  the  economic  reforms  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  In 
connection  with  such  projects,  approvals  of 
export  licenses  for  goods  or  technology  at 
higher  levels  shall  be  granted  to  assure 
project  completion  unless  the  end-user  pre- 


sents a  significant  risk  of  diversion  to  a  mili- 
tary use.". 

(b)  Policy.— Section  2(11)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2401(11))  U  repealed. 

SEC.  S.  BULK  UCENSES. 

Section  4(aX2)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(aK2)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "People's  Re- 
public of  China"  each  place  it  appears  the 
following:  ■,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  or  Romania". 

SEC.  6.  TRADE  SHOWS. 

Section  5(e)(6)  of  the  Blxport  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(e)(6)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China"  the  first  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing "any  country"; 

(2)  by  striking  "the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  (B)  and  In- 
serting "such  country";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"This  paragraph  does  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  a  trade  show  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  su- 
percomputers, goods  or  technology  for  sen- 
sitive nuclear  uses  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), or  devices  for  surreptitious  intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications.". 

SEC.  7.  EXPORTS  TO  COCOM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(a)(4)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(a)(4))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Effective  on  and  after  the  expiration 
of  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  a  validated  license  Is  not  re- 
quired for  any  export  to  or  reexport  to  or 
from  a  foreign  country  that  Is  a  member  of 
the  group  known  as  the  "Coordinating  Com- 
mittee' or  a  party  to  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (k),  except  for  those  end-users 
specified  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  CONTORMING        AMENDMENT.— ScCtion 

5(b)(2)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(bK2))  U  repealed. 

SEC.  8.  DUAL  USE  ITEMS. 

Section  17(b)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2416(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Agency  Jurisdiction.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  whether  an  item  Is  sub- 
ject to  controls  under  this  Act.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  3  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  no  Item  subject  to 
controls  under  section  5  may  be  subject  to 
controls  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  In  any  case  where  there  is  a  dispute  re- 
garding the  applicability  of  controls  under 
this  Act  or  controls  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  the  head  of  any  dissenting 
agency  may  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing 
of  his  or  her  objection.  If  the  two  agencies 
cannot  concur  on  which  controls  should 
apply  within  20  days  after  such  notification, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  determination.  If  no  action  is 
taken  within  20  days  after  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred, the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  final.". 

SEC.  9.  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE. 

Section  15(a)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2414(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  designate  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
represent  the  Secretary  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Coordinating  Committee.  Not  later  than  De- 


cember 31,  1990,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
structure  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  and  setting 
forth  any  reasons  why  the  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  should  not  be 
the  chairperson  of  the  delegation.". 

SEC.  10.  TREATMENT  OF  NEWLY  INDUSTRIALIZED 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5(k)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(k))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  undertake  a  review  of,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  3 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Export  Administration  Reform  Act  of  1990 
on,  the  goods  and  technology  available  from 
newly  industrialized  countries  to  determine 
if  such  goods  and  technology  are  of  such  so- 
phistication that  they  warrant  multilateral 
control.  If  so,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  co- 
ordination with  members  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  shall  initiate  negotiations 
with  such  newly  Industrialized  countries  to 
reach  agreements  with  them  under  this  sub- 
section or  to  obtain  their  participation  in 
the  Coordinating  Committee.". 

(b)  Repeal.— Section  5(i)(ll)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(i)(ll))  Is  repealed. 

SEC.  11.  REGULATORY  AlTHORrTY'. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2414(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences 
and  inserting  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
may  refer  any  such  regulations  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  5.  or  of  section  4(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
to  such  other  departments  and  agencies  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  and  to 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee. Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  approval  or  concurrence  of 
any  other  agency  or  official  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  required  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  any  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act.". 

SEC.  U.  INDEXING. 

Section  5(g)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(g)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "may"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  "shall  on  an  ongoing 
basis". 

SEC.  13.  CONTROL  LIST. 

Section  5(c)(7)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(c)(7)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  2  years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Administration  Reform  Act  of  1990, 
and  every  2  years  thereafter,  no  controls 
under  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  export 
of  any  goods  or  technology  on  the  control 
list  to  a  country  not  on  the  list  of  controlled 
countries  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  continued 
controls  on  each  item  within  each  control 
list  entry  is  necessary.  Notice  of  all  items  re- 
moved shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to 
COCOM  for  multilateral  East-West  decon- 
trol consideration.". 

SEC.  14.  DOD  REVIEW. 

Section  5(p)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(p))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "of  Defense  Policy" 
and  inserting  "for  Acquisition". 

SBC.  15.  UMPTATION  OF  CONTROLS. 

Section  5(d)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(d)(1)) 


Is  amended  by  striking  the  parenthetical 
phrase. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn): 
S.  2208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  issuance 
of  a  7-day  admission  permit  for  the 
Grand  Circle  Adventure  comprising 
seven  national  parks  In  Utah,  Colora- 
do, and  Arizona;  to  the  Comnilttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

GRAND  CIRCLE  ADVENTURE  PASS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  is  for  the 
benefit  of  every  traveler  who  visits  the 
beautiful  State  of  Utah.  I  am  pleased 
Senator  Garn  is  joining  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  the  proud 
keeper  of  five  national  parks:  Arches 
National  Park,  Canyonlands  National 
Park,  Capitol  Reef  National  Park, 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  and  Zion 
National  Park.  These  five  parks,  with 
the  addition  of  Arizona's  Grand 
Canyon  North  Rim  National  Park  and 
Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
comprise  what  is  known  as  the  Grand 
Circle  Adventure  area. 

Presently,  visitors  who  wish  to  visit 
the  Grand  Circle  Adventure  area  must 
either  pay  a  daily  admittance  fee  of  $5 
each  day  they  enter  a  park  or  pur- 
chase an  entire  season  pass  for  $25. 
My  bill  would  offer  a  7-day  pass  for 
visitors  who  wish  to  visit  the  Grand 
Circle  Area  and  its  monuments  for  a  1- 
week  time  period.  The  Grand  Circle 
Adventure  pass  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $15  and  would  make  visiting  all 
the  parks  in  the  area  an  easier  and 
more  convenient  wilderness  experi- 
ence. 

Utah,  with  its  five  national  parks  all 
within  convenient  driving  distance  of 
one  another,  stands  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion. Only  California  has  as  many  na- 
tional parks  as  Utah— and  even  Cali- 
fornia's parks  are  not  within  the  easy 
driving  distance  of  one  another  quite 
like  those  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill, 
written  with  the  American  tourist's 
best  interest  in  mind.  It  has  enjoyed 
enthusiastic  support  from  aU  parties 
concerned.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  help  estab- 
lish a  Grand  Circle  Park  pass  in  Utah. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  GRAND  CIRCLE  ADVENTURE  PASS. 

Section  4(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 
460{-6a(aKlKB))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  such  a  i>ennit 
(to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Circle  Adventure 
Passport)    available    for   admission,    for    a 


period  of  at  least  7  days,  to  the  group  of 
Arches  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Canyonlands  National  Park. 
Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  Zlon  National 
Park.  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  and  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  (north  rim),  includ- 
ing admission  to  all  monuments  in  thoae 
parks.". 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Pryor); 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
small  life  insurance  companies  need 
not  amortize  acquisition  expenses  for 
purposes  of  the  minimimi  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  ACQUISITION  EXPENSES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Boren,  and  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Pryor,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  remedy  a  serious  prob- 
lem created  by  an  unfortunate  provi- 
sion of  the  corr>orate  alternative  mlni- 
mimi  tax. 

As  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  we  substantially  revised  and  en- 
hanced the  alternative  minimtim  tax. 
The  goal  was  to  assure  that  any  corpo- 
ration that  had  real  income,  paid  some 
tax  on  that  income.  Unfortunately,  in 
our  zeal,  we  painted  the  tax  law  with 
too  broad  a  brush.  One  of  these  over- 
drawn provisions  now  jeopardizes  the 
financial  stability  of  some  of  our  most 
successfully  small  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  provision  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring is  the  requirement  that,  effective 
this  year,  life  insurance  companies 
must  capitalize  and  amortize  deferred 
acquisition  costs.  These  costs  consist 
primarily  of  commissions  paid  to 
agents  for  selling  new  policies.  Stand- 
ard practice  in  the  industry  is  to  pay 
substantial  commissions  out  of  premi- 
ums received  in  the  year  a  policy  is 
first  sold.  This  means  that  a  company 
will  often  have  little  or  no  premium 
income  in  the  year  it  signs  up  a  new 
policyholder.  In  practical  effect,  the 
premium  goes  to  the  agent,  not  the 
company. 

Amortization  of  these  costs  for  mini- 
mum tax  purposes  means  that  a  life 
insurance  company  pays  tax  on 
income  it  does  not  really  have.  That  is 
why  for  regular  tax  purposes  and, 
until  this  year,  for  minimum  tax  pur- 
poses as  well,  insurance  companies 
deduct  these  costs  currently. 

For  large,  older  life  insurance  com- 
panies the  amortization  of  acquisition 
(x>sts  really  does  not  mean  too  much, 
other  than  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
creased tax  in  the  short  nm.  This  is 
because  new  biisiness  represents  a  rel- 
atively smaU  part  of  a  large  company's 
book  of  business. 

However,  for  a  younger,  rapidly 
growing  small  company,  the  change 
that  went  into  effect  this  year  can  be 
devastating.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
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their  ability  to  do  business  because  It 
taxes  away  capital,  not  profits. 

The  ability  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany to  do  business  is  regulated  by  the 
insurance  departments  in  the  States  in 
which  it  does  business.  In  order  to 
write  new  policies,  such  a  company  is 
required  by  State  insurance  laws  to 
maintain  adequate  levels  of  surplus— 
that  is,  paid-in  capital  and  retained 
earnings — over  and  above  the  amounts 
necessary  to  meet  obligations  under 
existing  policies.  The  smaller  the  stat- 
utory surplus,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  new  business  that  they  are  allowed 
to  write. 

In  contrast  to  the  giant  life  insur- 
ance companies  with  a  large  book  of 
existing  business,  startup  and  other 
smaller  companies  which  have  found  a 
niche  in  which  they  are  successful,  are 
severely  penalized  for  the  success  that 
they  have  earned  in  the  marketplace. 
This  is  because  the  increased  tax  di- 
rectly reduces  a  company's  statutory 
surplus.  A  small  company  which  has  a 
high  percentage  of  new  business  com- 
pared to  existing  policies  will  have  a 
very  severe  reduction  in  its  surplus 
and  corresponding  reduction  in  its 
ability  to  continue  to  sell  new  policies. 

I  am  aware  of  cases  where  compa- 
nies wiU  have  their  surplus  reduced  by 
as  much  as  40  or  50  percent,  and  1 
would  be  surprised  if  there  are  not 
companies  with  situations  which  are 
even  more  dire. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  exempt  rapidly 
growing  small  life  insurance  compa- 
nies from  the  requirement  to  capital- 
ize and  amortize  acquisition  costs.  In 
order  for  a  company  to  qualify  for  this 
exemption,  it  will  have  to  meet  a 
threshold  of  increasing  growth  by 
showing  that  it  had  an  increase  in 
business  of  more  than  5  percent  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  growth  re- 
quirement will  ensure  that  the  relief 
will  be  targeted  to  precisely  the  com- 
panies who  will  be  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  capitalization  and  amor- 
tization requirements  of  existing  law. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  exemp- 
tion will,  by  its  nature,  provide  only 
temporary  relief  to  any  company 
since,  as  a  company  builds  its  book  of 
existing  business,  it  will  eventually  no 
longer  be  able  to  meet  the  5  percent 
growth  test.  Thus,  once  again,  we  have 
assured  that  the  relief  is  targeted  only 
to  those  companies  who  otherwise  will 
run  substantial  risk  of  problems  with 
the  State  Insurance  regulators  caused 
solely  by  our  inadvertent  error  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
response  to  a  very  severe,  practical 
problem.  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
knew  the  facts  in  1986,  we  would  have 
provided  relief  at  that  time.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  we  correct  this  problem 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  this  year. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  1  MINIMl'M  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  ACQUISI- 
TION EXPENSES  OF  SMALL  UFE  IN- 
SIRANCE  EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (P)  of  sec- 
tion 56(g)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(P)  Acquisition  expenses  op  upe  insur- 
ance COMPANIES.— 

■•(i)  In  GENERAL.— Acquisition  expenses  of 
life  insurance  companies  other  than  small 
life  insurance  companies  shall  be  capitalized 
and  amortized  in  accordance  with  the  treat- 
ment generally  required  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  as  if  this  sub- 
paragraph applied  to  all  taxable  years. 

■(ii)  Small  lipe  insurance  company.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (i).  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany shall  be  treated  as  a  small  life  Insur- 
ance company  for  a  taxable  year  If— 

■■(I)  a  deduction  is  allowable  to  such  com- 
pany under  section  806  for  such  taxable 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
806(c)(2)).  and 

■•(II)  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 803(a)(1)  with  respect  to  such  company 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  by  at  least  5 
percent  the  sunount  determined  under  such 
section  for  the  preceding  taxable  year." 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1989.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  2210.  A  bill  to  provide  for  preser- 
vation of  competitive  rail  freight  serv- 
ice routes  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

competitive  northeastern  rail  preight 
service  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  de- 
scribe the  need  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rail- 
road. Today,  I  join  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Moynihan  in  introducing  a 
bill  that  protects  the  future  of  the 
D&H. 

My  legislation,  which  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Lent,  and  other  members  of  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  delegations, 
addresses  an  issue  that  had  brought 
efforts  to  sell  the  bankrupt  D&H  to  a 
grinding  halt.  That  issue  is  vital  track- 
age rights  over  a  route  owned  by  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  [Conrail]  be- 
tween Harrisburg,  PA,  and  Hagers- 
town,  MD.  Without  these  trackage 
rights  the  D&H  lacks  a  commercially 
viable  north-south  route  to  compete 
with  the  giant  Conrail  system. 

The  D&H  is  now  under  a  trustee's 
protection.  He  is  attempting  to  sell  the 
railroad  as  a  going  concern,  without 
breaking  it  up  in  liquidation.  To  at- 
tract a  strong  bidder,  the  D&H  must 
be  able  to  show  that  it  can  be  operated 


at  a  profit.  The  trustee  had  aticepted  a 
bid  that  was  conditioned  on  reaching 
an  agreement  with  Conrail  refuse  to 
make  a  commercially  reasonable  bar- 
gain, and  the  bid  was  withdrawn. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  bid 
would  be  resubmitted— and  perhaps 
others  would  be  made— if  Conrail 
would  change  its  position. 

I  along  with  other  elected  officials 
have  written  and  spoken  to  Conrail  of- 
ficials regarding  the  D&H's  need  for 
these  trackage  rights.  We  have  been 
met  with  intransigence.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Coru-ail  is  simply  waiting 
for  the  clock  to  run  out  on  the  trust- 
ee's ability  to  keep  the  D&H  operating 
so  that  it  will  be  dismantled  in  liquida- 
tion, removing  any  threat  of  future 
competition  in  the  Northeast.  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  Federal  involvement  in  pri- 
vate business  dealings,  however,  there 
are  compelling  public  policy  concerns 
here  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Our  fail- 
ure to  act  would  advance  Conrail 's 
clear  plan  to  have  a  monopoly  over 
rail  freight  in  the  Northeast. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  enable  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICC]  to  ensure  that 
there  are  at  least  two  competitive 
single  carrier  rail  freight  routes  from 
points  in  New  York  State  permitting 
access  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  from  Ha- 
gerstown,  MD,  and  from  Harrisburg 
PA,  to  Potomac  Yard,  VA.  If  the  par- 
ties caruiot  agrees  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  new  trackage  rights  nec- 
essary to  create  competition,  then  the 
ICC  shall  use  procedures  available  to 
it  to  fix  compensation  for  these  rights. 

The  D&H  Railroad  began  operations 
in  1867  and  is  the  Nation's  oldest  con- 
tinually operated  railroad.  Congress 
created  Conrail  out  of  the  bankrupt 
wreckage  of  a  half-dozen  or  so  rail- 
roads in  the  midseventies,  and  gave 
the  D&H  trackage  rights  over  it  to 
provide  competition  for  Conrail.  These 
rights  vastly  extended  the  original 
D&H  system,  stretching  the  small  re- 
gional railroad  to  1,830  miles.  Mean- 
while Congress  pumped  $7  billion  into 
Conrail,  exempting  it  from  strict  Fed- 
eral regulation  including  environmen- 
tal and  antitrust  laws,  until  it  was 
sold— as  a  strong  profit  producing 
business— at  a  public  stock  offering  in 
1987. 

In  retrospect,  the  original  trackage 
rights  provided  to  the  D&H  were  defi- 
cient and  did  not  enable  it  to  provide 
strong  competition  to  Conrail.  Over 
the  years  the  financial  position  of  the 
D&H  continually  declined.  If  it  is  not 
now  purchased  by  a  strong  railroad  op- 
erator, with  access  to  strategic  track- 
age rights,  it  will  never  be  a  competi- 
tor to  Coru-ail.  The  D&H  was  Intended 
to  be  a  viable  competitor  to  Conrail. 
The  D&H  was  intended  to  be  a  viable 
competitor  to  Conrail— not  just  a 
small  regional  shortline— but  first  we 
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must  solve  some  of  the  most   basic 
problems  with  its  route  structure. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  clear. 
Without  rapid  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  D&H  Railroad  is  likely  to  be 
broken  up  and  Conrail  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  region.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  bill 
and  press  for  its  early  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Competitive 
Northeastern  Rail  Preight  Service  Act  of 
1990". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  current  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  competitive  rail  freight  service  in 
and  across  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
United  St&tes  is  threatened  by  the  immi- 
nent collapse  and  liquidation  of  the  bank- 
rupt Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway: 

(2)  the  critical  deficiency  preventing  the 
bankrupt  rail  carrier  or  any  successor  from 
providing  effective  rail  competition  In  the 
region  is  the  lack  of  competitive  routes  and 
interchange  arrangements  between  the 
bankrupt  (»rrier  and  the  major  rail  carriers 
serving  the  South  and  Southeast: 

(3)  the  lack  of  adequate  southern  connec- 
tions for  the  bankrupt  rail  carrier  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  uncorrected  flaws  in  the 
Pinal  System  Plan  that  established  the 
route  system  of  the  Consolidated  Rati  Cor- 
poration; 

(4)  adequate  southern  connections  must 
be  gruaranteed  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railway  or  any  successor  in  order  to  allow 
the  functioning  of  competitive  market 
forces  In  the  Northeastern  rail  transporta- 
tion market,  as  Intended  by  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  the  Rail- 
road Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980, 
and  the  Conrail  Privatization  Act;  and 

(5)  the  threatened  collapse  of  raU  compe- 
tition in  the  Northeast  region  of  the  United 
States  uniquely  warrants  Pederal  interven- 
tion to  avoid  conferring  unintended  monop- 
oly power  on  the  successfully  privatized 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  such  power 
being  incompatible  with  the  goals  and  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  Pederal  laws  and  Pederal  funds 
that  made  such  privatization  possible. 

SEC.    J.    COMPETmVE    ROUTES    FOR    NORTHEAST 
RAIL  FREIGHT  SERVICE. 

(a)  Establishmknt  or  Routes.— No  later 
than  5  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  access  by  a  second, 
competitive  rail  freight  carrier  over  routes 
from  Montreal.  Quebec,  through  the  State 
of  New  York,  via  Harrisburg.  Pennsylva- 
nia— 

( 1)  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  and 

(2)  to  Potomac  Yard.  Alexandria.  Virginia. 

(b)  Requirxmznts.- In  estaMishing  com- 
petitive routes  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall- 

(1)  utilize  where  practicable  trackage 
rights  arrangements  existing  as  of  the  date 


of  enactment   of   this   Act.   Including   the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof; 

(2)  provide  access  to  yards  and  the  right 
to  Interchange  traffic  with  connecting  carri- 
ers at  Blnghamton,  New  York,  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania,  Shlppensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Hagerstown,  MEiryland; 

(3)  grant  trackage  rights  needed  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  competitive  routes  in 
perpetuity;  and 

(4)  ensure  that  the  routes  are  designed  to 
offer,  and  are  suitable  for,  competitive  rail 
freight  service. 

(c)  Compulsory  Trackage  Rights.— If  new 
trackage  rights  not  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  are  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  establish  the  competitive  routes  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  and  if  the  parties 
necessary  to  implement  the  trackage  rights 
cannot  agree  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  by  the  end  of  the  5-day  period  sp>eci- 
fied  in  subsection  (a),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  grant  the  necessary 
trackage  rights  within  15  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  and  shall  simulta- 
neously establish  terms  and  conditions  for 
such  trackage  rights  under  the  principle 
controlling  compensation  in  condemnation 
proceedings.  Such  terms  and  conditions 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b).« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  276,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. 

S.  775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  775,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  establish  three  Cen- 
ters for  Metal  Casting  Competitive- 
ness Research. 

S.   1600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1600,  a  bill  to  enhance  the  safety 
of  air  travel  through  a  more  effective 
Pederal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1664,  a  bill  to  establish  a  congressional 
commemorative  medal  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  were  present 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941. 

S.  1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudkan],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


S.  1853.  a  bin  to  award  a  Congressional 
Gold  Medal  to  Laurence  Spelman 
Rockefeller. 

s.  t»a> 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECoHcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1929,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  program  to  monitor  and  Improve 
air  quality  in  regiorus  along  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  of  Mexico. 

S.  1933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAs],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1933,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  minting  of  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
to  enact  a  fireservice  bill  of  rights  and 
programs  to  fulfill  those  rights. 

S.   1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1943,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
of  scientific  drilling  into  the  continen- 
tal crust  of  the  United  States. 

S.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2006.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Department  of  the  Enviromnent, 
provide  for  a  global  environmental 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Bttrns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2019,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  differential  be- 
tween hospitals  in  different  areas. 

S.  2041 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Bttrns],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2041,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  uni- 
form national  conversion  factors  for 
services  of  certified  registered  nurse 
anesthetists. 

S.  3100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  S.  2100,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  the  survivors  of 
certain  disabled  veterans;  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove veterans'  compensation,  health- 
care, insurance,  and  housing  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  for  transitional 
group  residences  for  veterans  recover- 
ing for  substance-abuse  disabilities; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2119,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Operations.  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1990,  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
commitments  which  may  be  made  to 
finance  projects  for  housing  and  infra- 
structure in  Israel  for  Soviet  refugees. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  31S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2158,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  require 
that  an  individual  telephoning  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  the 
option  of  accessing  a  Social  Security 
Administration  representative  in  a 
field  office  in  the  geographical  area  of 
such  individual,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTTON  324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Imouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
224,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1990  as  "National 
Trauma  Awareness  Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Dtjrenberger],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbauh], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  238.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning March  5,  1990  as  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 97-RELATING  TO  ANTI- 
SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 


lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  97 

Whereas  the  emergence  of  popular  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  of  great 
concern  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  more  than  2,000.000  Soviet 
Jews  constitute  the  third  largest  Jewish 
community  in  the  world; 

Whereas  through  the  Soviet  Union,  anti- 
Semitic  sentiment,  including  demonstra- 
tions by  Pamyat,  a  nationalist  anti-Semitic 
organization,  statements  by  electoral  candi- 
dates, threatening  phone  calls  and  letters, 
and  harassment  of  Jews,  is  becoming  com- 
monplace in  certain  Soviet  cities; 

Whereas  on  January  18.  1990,  a  Moscow 
writers'  meeting  was  disrupted  by  a  group  of 
individuals  shouting  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments; 

Whereas  many  Soviet  Jews  live  In  fear  of 
violence,  intimidation,  and  harassment; 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
conducted  an  11  day  investigation  into  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  the  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
responded  forcefully  to  the  rise  in  popular 
anti-Semitism:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Cpngress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  urge  President 
Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union  to— 

<  1 )  publicly  condemn  the  emergence  of 
popular  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

(2)  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary 
to  protect  Soviet  Jews  from  acts  of  harass- 
ment and  violence. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of 
anti-Semitism  in  various  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Jewish  population  has  begun  to  live  In 
fear  of  direct  physical  violence.  For 
once,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is 
the  work  of  the  Soviet  government. 
On  the  contrary,  anti-Semitism  is  now 
being  used  by  political  opponents  of 
President  Gorbachev's  reform  policies. 
Moreover,  Soviet  authorities  are  re- 
ported to  have  launched  an  investiga- 
tion into  some  of  the  threats  that 
have  been  leveled  against  Jews,  which 
hopefully  will  lead  to  prosecution. 

It  is  a  supreme  irony  that  glasnost 
and  perestroika  should  have  released 
some  of  the  darkest  forces  of  Soviet 
society.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  this 
is  a  byproduct  of  the  greater  latitude 
for  political  expression  which  now 
exists  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  kinds  of 
threats  which  are  now  being  made 
against  Jews,  however,  goes  far  beyond 
anyone's  concept  of  political  expres- 
sion, much  less  political  free  expres- 
sion. These  are  threats  against  the 
safety  and  even  the  lives  of  Soviet 
Jews.  These  are  threats  that  need  to 
be  taken  seriously,  lest  they  one  day 
materialize. 

It  does  not  matter  to  us  whether 
anti-Semitism  is  the  product  of  official 
state  propaganda,  as  it  was  in  the  past, 
or  the  product  of  the  far  right  wing  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  new  political  spec- 
trum. It  is  vicious  in  either  case.  And 


we  need  to  oppose  it  in  either  case.  Let 
no  one  tell  us  that  the  existence  of 
venemous  hatreds  of  this  sort  Is  an  in- 
ternal matter.  We  know  better.  Histo- 
ry teaches  us  better.  Great  nations 
that  believe  they  have  something  to 
offer  the  moral  development  of  the 
world  must  expect  that  others  will 
measure  the  quality  of  their  daily  life, 
not  the  quality  of  their  propaganda. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Senate  version  of  a  resolution 
known  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
264.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  popular  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  de- 
serves to  be  read  In  full  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  and  since  it  is  also  short 
and  to  the  point.  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  me  to  do  so. 

Whereas  the  emergence  of  popular  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  more  than  2.000.000  Soviet 
Jews  constitute  the  third  largest  Jewish 
commimlty  in  the  world; 

Whereas  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
anti-Semitic  sentiment.  Including  demon- 
strations by  Pamyat,  a  nationalist  anti-Se- 
mitic organization,  statements  by  electoral 
candidates,  threatening  phone  ctdls  and  let- 
ters, and  harassment  of  Jews,  is  becoming 
conxmonplace  in  certain  Soviet  cities; 

Whereas  on  January  18,  1990,  a  Moscow 
writers'  meeting  was  disrupted  by  a  group  of 
individuals  shouting  anti-Semitic  state- 
ments; 

Whereas  many  Soviet  Jews  live  in  fear  of 
violence,  intimidation,  and  harassment; 

Whereas  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
conducted  an  11-day  investigation  Into  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  the  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Jewish  community,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
responded  forcefully  to  the  rise  in  popular 
anti-Semitism:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  urge  President 
Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet  Union  to— 

(1)  publicly  condemn  the  emergence  of 
popular  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

(2)  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary 
to  protect  Soviet  Jews  from  acts  of  harass- 
ment and  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Pell  joins  me  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  along  with  Senators 
D'Amato  and  Pressler.  This  resolu- 
tion is  the  beginning  of  what  I  triist 
will  be  shortly  the  strongest  possible 
expression  of  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  proposition  that  we 
should  forcefully  condemn  the  emer- 
gence of  popular  Einti-Semltlsm  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  signs  are  truly  dis- 
turbing and  we  cannot  stand  back  and 
just  Ignore  this  situation.  History 
teaches  us  the  folly  of  that  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  matter 
before  I  conclude. 


After  the  disruption  of  the  Soviet 
writers'  meeting  in  the  Soviet  Union 
on  January  18.  the  Soviet  poet  Yevtu- 
shenko,  a  legendary  poet  of  con- 
science, wrote  a  declaration  against 
racism  which  was  Inspired  by  the 
events  he  witnessed  In  the  disruption 
of  the  writers'  meeting.  I  brought  it 
back  from  Moscow,  had  it  translated 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
into  English,  and  I  would  like  to  put  it 
into  the  Record.  Let  me  just  read  one 
short  passage  from  this.  This  declara- 
tion was  signed  by  some  700  writers  in 
the  Soviet  Union: 

It  happened  in  Moscow  on  January  18th, 
In  the  Central  House  of  Writers.  The 
•April"  writers  group  had  planned  a  meet- 
ing. However,  two  hours  before  the  meeting. 
a  group  of  people  with  no  connection  to  lit- 
erature spread  through  the  hall  (there  were 
roughly  50  people,  the  majority  were  wear- 
ing George  the  Victorious  on  their  breasts). 
They  carried  megaphones  and  put  on  an 
anti-perestroika  chauvinist  witch  hunt. 
They  provoked  a  fight.  Their  Black  Hun- 
dreds shouts  and  physical  anti-rights  acts 
insulted  the  writers,  who  included  USSR 
deputies.  They  waved  antisemitic  slogans, 
and  threatened  to  start  a  pogrom  against 
the  Jews.  These  latter-day  nazis  shouted, 
"Lousy  yids!  Beat  it  to  your  Israel!"  to  ev- 
eryone present,  whether  they  were  Jews  or 
not.  Their  pathological  racist  hatred 
brought  them  to  a  state  where  any  non-anti- 
semlte  seemed  like  a  Jew  to  them. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  how  several 
of  the  writers,  including  elderly 
women,  were  physically  attacked  and 
roughed  up  by  these  Nazi-like  Intrud- 
ers. Of  course,  the  news  reports  and 
analyses  coming  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  filled  with  accounts  that  are 
not  dissimilar  from  this.  Given  the  his- 
tory of  this  problem  and  given  the 
conditions  of  uncertainty  now  present 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  I  truly  feel  it  Is  an 
Important  matter  for  this  body  to  go 
forcefully  on  record  as  calling  for  the 
steps  contained  in  this  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  declaration  against 
racism  from  the  Soviet  writers  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decla- 
ration was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Declaration  Against  Racism 
An  aversion  to  the  word  "racism"  has 
been  instilled  in  us  since  childhood.  We 
have  always  perceived  it  &s  something 
remote  from  us,  something  foreign  and  capi- 
talist. The  older  ones  among  us  remember 
the  little  black  boy  who  is  saved  from  an 
American  racist  and  carefully  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  the  film  "Circus." 

Our  Constitution  legislatively  condemns 
arousing  hatred  among  peoples.  We  saw  one 
of  the  brutish  faces  of  racism  during  the 
Second  World  War,  which  was  won  by  all 
the  people  of  our  nation.  Later  we  saw  an- 
other face  of  racism,  this  time  our  own  in- 
digenous kind:  state  genocide  against  entire 
nationalities,  the  Kalmyks,  Checheno-In- 
gushch,  and  Crimean  Tatars;  the  murder  of 
the  great  Jewish  actor  Mikhoels,  the  de- 
struction of  the  so-called  Cosmopolitans  In 


1949,  and  the  case  of  the  "doctor  poisoners" 
in  1953,  monstrous  antisemitic  satires  in 
newspapers.  At  first,  it  seemed  like  all  of 
this  would  never  happen  again  after  Stalin's 
death.  We  were  truly  indignant  at  the 
American  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Bartholomew 
Nights  in  Ireland,  and  the  endless  blood-let- 
ting in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  like  SPEEID,  racism  recognizes 
no  borders.  The  microbes  of  racism  devel- 
oped marvelously  in  the  culture  medium  of 
stagnation  and  in  cadre  politics,  where  ques- 
tion number  five  in  the  questionnaire  ac- 
quired such  tragic  significance.  Recently,  we 
shook  with  indignation  and  shame  as  we 
witnessed  flashes  of  a  raging  epidemic  of 
racism  on  our  own  streets,  or  in  the  next 
city,  or  in  a  distant  Soviet  republic. 

It  happened  in  Moscow  on  January  18th, 
in  the  Central  House  of  Writers.  The 
"April"  writers  group  had  planned  a  meet- 
ing. However,  two  hours  before  the  meeting, 
a  group  of  people  with  no  connection  to  lit- 
erature spread  through  the  haU  (there  were 
roughly  50  people,  the  majority  were  wear- 
ing George  the  Victorious  on  their  breasts). 
They  carried  megaphones  and  put  on  an 
anti-perestroika  chauvinist  witch  hunt. 
They  provoked  a  fight.  Their  Black  Hun- 
dreds shouts  and  physical  anti-rights  acts 
insulted  the  writers,  who  included  USSR 
deputies.  They  waved  antisemitic  slogans, 
and  threatened  to  start  a  pogrom  against 
the  Jews.  These  latter-day  Nazis  shouted, 
"Lousy  yids!  Beat  it  to  your  Israel! '  to  ev- 
eryone present,  whether  they  were  Jews  or 
not.  Their  pathological  racist  hatred 
brought  them  to  a  state  where  any  non-anti- 
semi  te  seemed  like  a  Jew  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, how  else  can  one  interpret  the 
slogan  "A.N.  Yakovlev,  Beat  it  to  Tel  Aviv!"? 
SeveraJ  husky  feUows  savagely  beat  the 
fSLmous  Russian  writer  Anatoly  Kurchatkin. 
who  had  tried  to  calm  them  down. 

They  broke  his  glasses  and  injured  his 
eye.  They  struck  Yelizar  Maltsev,  who  Is 
one  of  our  oldest  prose  writers.  In  their  de- 
bauch, these  unrestrained  toughs  of  Rus- 
sian naziism  went  so  far  as  to  even  attack 
women  writers,  despite  the  advanced  age  of 
some  of  them.  It  took  the  help  of  a  rein- 
forced p>ollce  detail,  which  was  late  in  arriv- 
ing, to  remove  the  vandals  from  the  hall.  A 
number  of  the  instigators  slipped  through 
police  fingers  in  some  imknown  fashion. 
One  thing  is  clear.  That  scandal  was  no 
random  occurrence,  but  a  planned  demon- 
stration. This  leads  me  to  believe  that  ex- 
tremists from  the  "Pamyat"  society  and  or- 
ganizations associated  with  it  are  banking 
on  disorders,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  lead 
to  an  imperial,  militarized  dictatorship. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  orga- 
nized criminality  today  is  racism.  Racism  is 
a  speculative  Imitation  of  the  struggle  for 
national  interests.  In  reality,  racism  is  an  in- 
strument for  manipulating  the  people  for 
the  career  goals  of  a  narrow  reactionary 
group. 

Naturally  we  draw  a  connection  between 
the  witch  hunt  in  our  writer's  club  and  the 
antisemitic  tone  of  the  last  plenum  of  the 
RSFSR  Writers  Union.  It,  in  turn,  coincided 
with  a  gathering  of  the  same  sort,  which 
was  organized  on  Red  Square  by  "Pamyat." 
These  and  other  related  demonstrations  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  are  being  reinforced 
by  a  constant  ideological  artillery  prepara- 
tion in  a  number  of  articles  with  a  clearly 
racist  aftertaste.  They  are  being  published 
in  "Molodaya  Gvardlya,"  "Nash  Sovremen- 
nlk,"  "Lenlngradskaya  Pravda,"  "Moskovsky 
Literator"  and  other  publications.  We  are 
saddened  and  shocked  by  the  position  of 


certain  famous  writers  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  these  publications.  At  times  they 
not  only  passively  permit  the  use  of  their 
names,  but  also  openly  support  racist  ten- 
dencies. I  would  like  to  remind  these  writers 
that  a  transition  to  reactionary  positions 
usually  ends  in  artistic  sterility.  An  associa- 
tion with  racism  has  never  yet  given  birth  to 
a  single  great  writer,  but  it  has  discredited 
many. 

We  angrily  and  contemptuously  condemn 
all  forms  of  nationalism  and  chauvinism.  In- 
cluding antisemltism.  It  was  said  before  In  a 
previous  "April"  declaration  that,  "there 
will  be  no  united  front  of  Russian  chauvin- 
ism" on  the  nationality  issue.  Right  now,  in 
this  heated  situation,  we  say  this:  there  is 
and  will  be  a  united,  steadfast  front  against 
chauvinism  and  any  violence,  no  matter 
what  national  flag  shrouds  it.  We  call  upon 
all  the  citizens  of  our  nation  to  close  ranks 
in  a  united  front:  the  working  class,  which 
has  lost  its  sense  of  proletarian  solidarity, 
and  the  intelligentsia,  which  has  not  forgot- 
ten its  humanitarian  function. 

Our  consciences  are  troubled  by  the  vic- 
tims of  the  carnage  in  Baku,  Sumgait,  Fer- 
gEuia  and  Uzen,  the  Azerbaijani  refugees 
from  Armenia  and  the  Armenian  refugees 
from  Azerbaijan;  the  Turklmeskhtins,  who 
have  shed  their  native  blood;  the  residents 
of  Nagorno-Karabakh,  where  shots  ring  out 
night  and  day:  peaceful  Volga  Germans, 
who  for  some  reason  are  paying  for  the 
crimes  of  Fascism;  and  Crimean  Tatars, 
whose  small  tent  towns  are  furtively  set 
ablaze  when  they  return  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers. 

Imp>erial  thinking  should  be  foreign  to  us, 
for  the  la  w  of  history  is  clear:  in  the  end,  all 
empires  fall  apart.  Yet,  we  are  against  the 
disintegration  of  interracial  and  human  re- 
lations. We  are  for  the  free  union  of  free, 
sovereign  peoples.  We  must  also  protect  the 
right  of  the  Baltic  peoples  to  a  sovereign  de- 
velopment path,  and  the  right  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  and  any  other  nationality  living 
in  the  Baltic  region,  to  not  lose  faith  in  to- 
morrow. 

We  are  against  the  violent  usurpation  of 
the  right  to  consider  only  one  point  of  view 
correct  in  the  highest  instance,  for  that  is  a 
form  of  ideological  racism.  We  are  against 
just  one  religion  considering  itself  God's 
representative  and  calling  for  war  against 
other  religion  and  believers,  for  that  is  reli- 
gious racism.  Enough  fire  and  blood! 
Enough  distrust,  mutual  accusations  and  re- 
proaches which  reach  the  point  of  dead- 
locked mutual  resentment. 

Enough  national  egoism,  enough  of  any 
racial  narrow-mindedness!"  Let's  look  one 
another  in  the  eye.  Don't  we  share  the  same 
problems?  Are  Intellect  and  conscience  iden- 
tified through  a  blood  analysis? 

With  bitterness  and  pain,  we  see  all 
around  us  racism  which  is  not  imtxirted,  but 
home-grown  and  indigenous.  Surely  we  are 
not  headed  for  a  new,  gigantic,  genocidal 
civil  war.  After  all,  no  one  knows  better 
than  we  that  civU  war  is  primarily  fratri- 
cide. 

We  believe  in  the  inner  potential  of  each 
individual  people  in  our  nation  and  of  all  of 
its  peoples  together.  We  are  for  democratic 
pluralism,  but  not  for  pandering  to  Fascism. 
No  other  name  exists  for  hate  propaganda 
toward  other  peoples.  We  demand  that  our 
govemment  finally  begin  applying  every 
effort  against  pogrom  organizers  who  try  to 
take  advantage  of  democracy  only  in  order 
to  smother  It. 

Written  by— 

"April." 
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[Note.— 'April"  is  an  organization  which 
has  existed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  includes 
620  writers.] 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Tennessee  In  cosponsor- 
ing  tliis  concurrent  resolution  on  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Over 
the  last  year  we  have  witnessed  re- 
markable and  unforeseeable  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  liberalization 
of  Soviet  society,  which  we  all  wel- 
come, has  been  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
turbing rise  in  anti-Semitism  among 
the  populace. 

Nationalist  anti-Semitic  organiza- 
tions such  a  Pamyat  are  now  operating 
openly  and  freely  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  initially  founded  to  help 
preserve  and  secure  traditional  Rus- 
sian historical  and  cultural  monu- 
ments. Pamyat  has  become  a  chauvin- 
istic Russian  organization  which 
openly  expresses  hatred  of  Jews  and 
blames  all  problems  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  Jews.  Anti-Semitic  state- 
ments by  public  officials  and  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  of  Jews  by 
their  neighbors  are  increasing. 

The  revival  of  traditional  Russian 
anti-Semitism  is  a  dangerous  develop- 
ment. It  threatens  the  lives  and  cul- 
ture of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
it  subverts  F»resident  Gorbachev's  poli- 
cies of  glasnost  and  perestroika.  As  a 
nation  committed  to  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms,  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  expose  this  growing 
anti-Semitism. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  we 
have  introduced  today  will  do  that.  It 
calls  upon  the  President  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  condemn  publicly 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  protect  Soviet  Jews  from  harass- 
ment and  violence.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant concurrent  resolution  and  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to  move  it  quickly 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 98— AUTHORIZING  A 
PUBLIC  EVENT  FOR  EARTH 
DAY  1990  ON  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Gore,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Heinz)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent   resolution;    which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Coif.  Res.  98 

Whereas  Congress  has  adopted  Public 
Law  101-lM  designating  April  22.  1990.  as 
"Earth  Day';'  to  promote  the  preservation 
of  the  envlroninent; 

Whereas  the  President  has  proclaimed  his 
support  for  Earth  Day  1990  and  called  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities  designed  to  promote 
greater  understanding  of  ecological  issues; 
and 

Whereas  Earth  IDay  1990  has  expressed  an 
Interest  in  organizing  a  public  event  with 


musical  entertainment  to  promote  environ- 
mental awareness  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible behavior;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Earth  Day 
1990  shall  be  permitted  to  sponsor  a  public 
event  with  musical  entertainment  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  on  April  22. 
1990.  This  event  shall  be  free  to  the  public 
and  arranged  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
needs  of  Congress,  under  conditions  to  be 
provided  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Capitol  Police  Board.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution,  the  promoters  of  Earth  Day 
1990  are  authorized  to  erect  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
.such  stage,  sound  amplification  devices,  and 
other  related  structures  and  equipment,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  event  and  are  au- 
thorized to  maiie  any  arrangements  that 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  event. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  252— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  SOVIET  RE- 
FUSAL TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  EL  AL  AND  AERO- 
FLOT  AIRLINES 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Hitm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Symms) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  252 

Whereas  the  Jaclcson-Vanilc  Amendment, 
section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2432,  Title  IV,  Section  402,  Jan.  3, 
1975,  88  Stat.  2056;  Pub.  L.  96-39,  Title  XI, 
Section  1106(f)(1),  July  26,  1979,  93  Stat. 
312).  prohibits  the  extending  of  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  tariff  status  to  any  nonmarket 
country  that  denies  its  citizens  the  right  or 
opportunity  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Jacli;son- 
Vanik  Amendment  currently  apply  to  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  United  States  currently  is  in- 
volved in  negotiations  aimed  at  reaching  a 
comprehensive  trade  agreeement  with  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  airline  Aeroflot  en- 
tered into  a  commercial  airline  agreement 
with  the  Israeli  airline  El  Al  In  December 
1989  which  would  give  El  Al  the  right  to 
have  direct  airline  flights  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Israel; 

Whereas  the  direct  airline  flights  as 
agreed  to  would  facilitate  the  transport  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel; 

Whereas  on  February  5,  1990,  the  United 
States  Senate  sent  a  letter  to  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Gorljachev  signed  by  all  100  Senators 
urging  the  implementation  of  the  commer- 
cial surllne  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Israel. 

Whereas  the  Arab  nations  have  applied 
intense  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  prevent  the  implementation  of  the 
direct  flights  for  fear  of  increased  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank  but  conclusive  evi- 
dence shows  fewer  than  two  per  cent  of 
Soviet  emigres  to  Israel  settle  on  the  West 
Bank; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  allow 
Aeroflot  to  comply  with  the  terms  regarding 
implementation  of  the  commercial  airline 
agreement; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continued 
its  support   for   free  emigration  of  Soviet 


Jews  especially  in  light  of  the  recent  rise  In 
Incidents  of  virulent  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  past  year  culminating 
with  threats  of  pogroms  on  May  5,  1990; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  not 
complete  trade  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  until  the  Soviet  Union  complies  with 
the  agreement  to  allow  El  Al  the  right  to 
have  direct  airline  flights  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Israel;  and  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  will  not  approve  a 
waiver  of  the  Jacltson-Vanlk  Amendment  to 
implement  any  trade  agreement  unless  and 
until  the  Soviet  Union  implements  the  com- 
mercial airline  agreement  between  Aeroflot 
and  El  Al  airlines. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
had  said,  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment,  having  given  notice  to 
Senator  Kennedy  yesterday  of  my  in- 
tention to  do  so,  which  is  not  directly 
related  to  the  bill,  S.  1430.  but  in  aw;- 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
would  be  appropriate.  I  have  since  de- 
cided to  file  the  resolution  and  not 
offer  it  at  this  time  to  give  others  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  resolution. 
I  will  see  what  their  responses  may  be, 
with  my  intention  perhaps  to  offer  it 
later  today  and  call  for  a  vote  on  it 
perhaps  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  filed  at 
this  time. 

The  resolution,  Mr.  President,  would 
tell  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  will  not  grant  the  Soviet  Union 
most-favored-nation  status  under 
Jackson- Vanik  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
honors  the  agreement  between  El  Al 
and  Aeroflot  to  transport  Soviet  Jews 
to  Israel. 

This  resolution  is  based  on  two  fun- 
damental propositions.  First,  Jackson- 
Vanik  conditions  most-favored-nation 
status  on  the  right  to  emigrate  and, 
second,  the  United  States  should  not 
make  concessionary  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  where  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  breach  of  its  contract  to 
honor  its  firm  commitments  on  the  El 
Al-Aeroflot  agreement  to  transport 
Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of 
Jackson- Vanik  are  plain  as  set  forth  in 
19  United  States  Code  2432:  "To 
assure  the  continued  dedication  of  the 
United  States  to  fundamental  human 
rights",  and  then  continuing,  that  a 
nation  shall  "Not  be  eligible"  to  re- 
ceive "most-favored-nation  treatment" 
where  "there  is  a  denial  of  its  citizens 
of  the  right  and  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  that  denial  be- 
cause there  are  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  hold  visas  permitting  them 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  enter 
Israel.  Since  they  have  airline  tickets 
10  months  away  or  so,  they  are  in 
effect,  being  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate.   This    is    a    very    fundamental 


breach  because,  given  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  of  virulent  anti- 
semitism.  There  is  considerable  talk 
about  massive  pogroms  of  Jews  on 
May  5  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  It  is  sufficiently  urgent.  Mr. 
President,  that  when  a  letter  was  cir- 
culated calling  for  President  Gorba- 
chev to  implement  this  agreement— 
because  of  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
fusal to  allow  Aeroflot  and  El  Al  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  to  have  El  Al 
flights  come  to  the  Soviet  Union— a 
letter  was  circulated  and  received  sig- 
natures of  100  United  States  Senators. 
My  inquiries  have  failed  to  disclose 
any  recollection  of  100  Senators 
having  signed  this  kind  of  a  letter  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  appear  following  my  presen- 
tation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  concern  in  some  quarters  that  tying 
the  issue  of  Jackson- Vanik  to  the  El  Al 
flights  may  be  a  considerable  problem 
for  the  current  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  President  Gorbachev. 
But  this  matter,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  an  item  of  top-level  negotiation. 
It  was  on  the  agenda  when  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  spoke  to  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze,  and  when  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  met  directly  with  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev.  So  it  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  officials  in  the 
highest  level;  the  President  and  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  when  I  consider  the  filing  of  this 
resolution  it  is  not  hasty  and  it  is  not 
inconsequential  and  it  is  a  matter 
where  many  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  must 
choose,  or  if  I  must  choose  between 
the  welfare  of  President  Gorbachev 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  I 
must  come  down  with  the  decision  to 
utilize  what  a  Senator  may  do  or  what 
the  United  States  Senate  may  do  on 
the  side  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  with  some 
considerable  personal  conviction  be- 
cause my  father  was  a  Russian  Jew 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1911 
before  there  was  a  Soviet  Union.  My 
mother  came  from  part  of  Russo- 
Poland— it  depended  on  what  day  it 
was,  whether  it  was  in  Russia  or 
whether  it  was  in  Poland— in  1905  at 
the  age  of  5.  And  notwithstanding  the 
passage  of  many  years,  my  ears  still 
ring  with  my  father's  comments  about 
the  anti-Semitism  in  his  small  town 
Bachkerina  in  the  Ukraine  when  he 
was  a  boy  growing  up  in  1900  or  1,  2,  3, 
4,  until  he  made  up  his  mind  with 
barely  a  ruble  in  his  pocket  to  leave 
Russia  to  come  to  the  United  States  in 
1911.  He  talked  about  the  pogroms  in 


Russia  and  talked  about  the  vile  treat- 
ment of  the  Cossacks  against  the  Jews. 

At  a  time  when  this  ugly  face  of 
auitisemitism  is  being  reared  and  there 
is  virulent  antisemitism  in  many  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union— there  is  active 
talk  about  pogroms  on  May  5  of  this 
year— it  is  my  view  that  this  Senator 
and  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  Government  should  do 
all  that  it  can  within  its  power  to  take 
forceful  action  to  allow  Jews  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  you  have  an  agreement 
which  has  been  entered  into  between 
Aeroflot  and  El  Al  on  this  subject,  a 
binding  contract,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  interfering  with  its  enforcement  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  ought  not  to 
sit  still. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  did  carry 
this  matter  as  I  say,  to  Mr.  Shevard- 
nadze and  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  But 
more  can  be  done  when  you  have  on 
the  face  of  Jackson-Vanlk  itself  the 
statement:  We  will  not  give  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  a  country 
that  denies  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate,  and  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing when  they  cannot  board  El  Al 
planes  that  would  be  provided  for 
them.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
have  had  to  formulate  this  resolution 
had  President  Gorbachev  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  letter  signed  by  100 
U.S.  Senators.  It  would  still  be  my 
hope  that  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  negotiated  so  it  is  not  necessary  for 
this  kind  of  pressure  to  be  placed. 

But  this  is  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  Jackson- Vanik  was  enacted,  and 
this  is  a  specific  important  issue  that 
Jackson-Vanik  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
context  where  the  United  States  is  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
major  trade  agreement.  The  President 
has  stated  his  intention  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  a  most  favored  nation. 
Where  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
United  States  to  be  supportive  of  the 
Soviet  Union  nonetheless,  with  this 
very  serious  threat  to  Soviet  Jewry  it 
is  my  sense  that  this  kind  of  resolution 
ought  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  United 
States  Senate  if  its  objective  cannot  be 
obtained  collaterally. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  have  long  supported 
close  relations  and  negotiations  and 
effort  to  improve  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Senator 
was  the  first  Senator  to  press  for  a 
summit,  having  filed  a  resolution  back 
in  April  1982,  calling  on  President 
Reagan  to  have  a  sununit  at  that  time 
with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  a 
resolution  which  was  opposed  very 
forcefully  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 
Senator  Percy,  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee, Senator  Tower.  It  passed  the 
Senate.  I  renewed  that  resolution  and 
pressed  it  in  personal  conversations 
with  President  Reagan. 

So  my  record  is  clear  on  moving  in  a 
forceful  way  to  try  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  be 
supportive  of  detente.  And  there  are 
good  reasons  why  the  United  States 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
most-favored-nation  status  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  strengthen  glasnost 
and  perestroika  and  the  reforms  which 
are  being  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  one  of  my 
colleagues  said  to  me  that  he  had 
grave  questions  and  tentative  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution  because  it  would 
weaken  Gorbachev.  I  found  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  that  contention  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
today  which  carries  the  headline  at 
the  top,  "Gorbachev  Forces  BiU  on 
Presidency  Past  Legislature,"  and  a 
detailed  statement  as  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's power  and  solidity  today— much 
more  power  than  is  possessed  by  say 
Russian  Jews  in  the  Ukraine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  provided  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  intend  to  caU  this 
matter  to  a  vote  imminently,  but  I  did 
want  to  file  the  resolution  and  state 
these  considerations  for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  would  wish  to 
change  the  form  of  the  amendment 
which  was  proposed  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  S.  1430  as  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment.  Does  he  propose 
to  change  that  to  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  had  come  to  the 
floor  early  this  morning  intending  to 
offer  it  as  an  amendment.  But  having 
revised  my  thinking,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  I  will  change  the  form,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  that  suggestion. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Sehate. 
Washington,  DC.  February  5,  1990. 
His  Excellency  Mikhail  Gorbacrkv, 
President,  Supreme  Soviet,  The  Kremlin. 

Deak  PRESiOKirr  Gorbackkv:  Noting  the 
historic  concern  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  compelling  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  we  are  writing  at  this  time  to  request 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  implement 
the  agreement  between  Aeroflot  and  El  Al 
Airlines  to  transport  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel. 

This  laudable  agreement  was  signed  in 
Moscow  on  December  6.  1989,  with  the  "In- 
tention to  advance  air  transport  and  aerial 
services  between  the  two  parties,  between 
Soviet  and  Israeli  points  directly."  Imple- 
mentation was  scheduled  to  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990,  but  as  of  this  day,  no  actions  re- 
lated to  the  agreement  have  been  taken. 
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It  is  our  understanding  that  all  aspects  of 
authorization  for  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigres 
to  leave  for  Israel  already  have  been  ar- 
ranged. We  understand  that  these  emigres 
have  their  exit  visas  from  the  USSR  and 
their  entrance  visas  to  Israel  in  hand  as  well 
as  airplane  tickets.  It  is,  of  course,  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  such  individuals  who  are  very 
anxious  and  concerned  atx>ut  their  future. 

We  have  been  assured  that  these  Soviet 
Jewish  emigres  have  the  money  for  transit 
from  either  private  or  public  sources  and 
that  Israel  is  prepared  to  receive  them.  We 
are  advised  that  two,  or  perhaps  even  more. 
747  flights  per  day  can  be  arranged  once  the 
signed  agreement  between  Aeroflot  and  El 
Al  is  implemented. 

To  accomplish  this  humanitarian  purpose, 
we  urge  you  to  take  whatever  action  is  ap- 
propriate to  have  the  agreement  implement- 
ed. We  are  advised  that  the  El  Al  mission 
that  conducted  the  negotiations  was  in- 
formed that  approval  for  implementation 
must  come  from  the  "political  level"  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  Foreign  Minister  She- 
vardnadze met  with  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Moshe  Arens  preceding  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  however.  Mr.  Shevardnadze  of- 
fered that  this  was  strictly  a  commercial 
rather  than  a  political  issue.  In  either  case, 
we  ask  that  you  assist  in  removing  whatever 
obstacles  currently  exist  so  that  the  flight 
may  begin. 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Bob  Dole,  Arlen  Specter.  George  J. 
Mitchell,  Alan  Cranston.  Wendell  H. 
FVjrd,  Thad  Cochran.  Carl  Levin.  John 
McCain,  Paul  Simon,  James  M.  Jef- 
fords, Slade  Gorton,  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler rv,  Dennis  DeConcini.  James  A. 
McClure,  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  John  W. 
Warner.  Richard  H.  Bryan,  Phil 
Gramm,  Kent  Conrad,  Steve  Symms, 
Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Herb  Kohl,  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  Harry  Reid,  Brock  Adams. 
Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 
J.  James  Exon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  John  Heinz,  Larry  F»ressler, 
Charles  E.  Grassley.  Rudy  Boschwitz, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Don  Nickles,  Joseph  I. 
Lielaerman.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Bill 
Bradley,  AUonse  M.  DAmato,  Pete  V. 
Domenici,  Bob  Packwood,  Dave 
Durenberger.  John  Glenn,  Pete 
Wilson.  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  John  H. 
Chafee.  Connie  Mack,  Dan  Coats.  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen, 
Warren  Rudman,  Jim  Sasser,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  Christopher  S.  Bond,  Spark 
Matsunaga,  Charles  S.  Robb,  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  Ted  Stevens,  John  B.  Breaux. 
J.  Robert  Kerrey,  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr.,  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrey, Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr..  David  L. 
Boren,  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  Max  Baucus,  Bob  Graham. 
Sam  Nunn.  Mitch  McConnell,  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston. 
Tom  Harkin.  Dale  Bumpers.  Jeff  Binga- 
man.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.,  Prank  H. 
Murkowski,  Strom  Thurmond.  Jake 
Gam,  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum, 
Trent  Lott,  Jesse  Helms,  William  L. 
Armstrong,  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  John 
C.  Danforth,  John  P.  Kerry,  Terry 
Sanford.  Conrad  Bums,  Emest  P.  Boi- 
lings, David  Pryor,  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Malcolm  Wallop,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
HoweU  Heflln,  Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Bar- 
bara A.  Mikulaki,  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Kasten. 
Jr.,  Richard  Shelby.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 


Exhibit  2 
Gorbachev  Forces  Bill  on  Presidency  Past 
LEGisLATtTRE— Drive  To  Expand  Powers- 
Final  Action  Coold  Be  Taken  at  Con- 
gressional Session  in  Two  Weeks'  Time 

(By  Francis  X.  Clines) 
Moscow.  February  27.— Under  fierce  prod- 
ding from  President  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev, 
the  Supreme  Soviet  gave  initial  approval 
today  to  his  proposal  to  secure  greater  exec- 
utive powers  through  the  institution  of  a 
popularly  elected  presidency. 

In  an  angry,  intense  session  that  culmi- 
nated in  a  virtuoso  display  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's power  to  dominate  the  legislative 
process,  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  standing 
Parliament,  yielded  to  the  hard-driving 
leader  and  sent  the  emergency  proposal  on 
to  the  Congress  making  a  law. 

■Calm  do»Ti,  calm  down,  calm  down,"  Mr. 
Gorbachev  said,  glaring  around  the  Kremlin 
hall  as  he  took  over  the  microphone  for  a 
long,  obviously  heartfelt  denunciation  of 
the  chamber's  nascent  opposition  minority 
and  its  often  stinging  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

NEXT  STEP  MAKCH  1  2  AN^  1  3 

"Life  itself  dictates  quick  action  on  this 
matter."  he  said,  closing  off  debate  in  a 
chairman's  flat  that  soon  produced  a  vote  of 
306  to  65  to  send  the  proposal  on  to  the 
2,250-member  Congress  of  People's  Depu- 
ties, the  final  step  In  the  legislative  process. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  scheduled  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  for  March  12  and  13. 

"People  who  are  opposed  to  this  proposal 
are  trying  to  sow  distrust,"  he  said,  his  voice 
steeled  by  exasperation  at  criticism  of  the 
plan  as  too  close  to  the  nation's  totalitarian 
history  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  haste. 

Anatoly  A.  Sobchak,  a  leading  opposition 
deputy  who  warned  that  the  proposal  was 
far  from  ready  for  a  vote,  said,  "We  are  not 
talking  about  electing  some  all-union  gen- 
darme. We  are  talking  about  a  president." 

The  measure  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev in  tandem  with  his  recent  concession 
that  the  Communist  Party  might  consider 
yielding  its  constitutional  monopoly  on 
power. 

The  plan  would  institute  a  popularly 
elected  president  with  a  five-year  term— but 
only  after  a  transition  period  of  four  years, 
during  which  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  seem 
quite  likely  to  keep  the  post  by  winning  se- 
lection by  the  national  Congress. 

In  addition  to  Ijeing  commander  in  chief 
and  chief  of  state,  the  new  president  would 
have  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  martial  law  in  any  troubled  area. 

"If  the  law  is  adopted  in  its  present  form, 
the  president  can  do  almost  everything," 
said  Sergei  B.  Stankevich.  'We  can  still  feel 
the  great  totalitarian  tradition  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  argued  that  modem  needs 
required  a  stronger  executive,  but  not,  he 
promised,  of  the  sort  represented  by  his 
more  notorious  predecessors  such  as  Stalin. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  and  supporters  of  the  new 
presidency  plan  say  that  the  parliamentary 
system  introduced  last  year  gives  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev insufficient  power,  because  he  must 
consult  with  the  Supreme  Soviet  or,  in 
emergencies,  with  its  ruling  Presidium 
before  acting— slowing  him  down  in  dealing 
with  ethnic  or  economic  crises. 

He  agreed  that  the  crisis-ridden  nation 
might  need  a  stronger  executive  system  but 
he  stressed  that  it  must  be  cast  with  careful 
regard  for  checks  and  balances. 

One  deputy,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  dis- 
play of  executive  power  that  curtailed  the 


debate,  took  to  a  floor  microphone  to  com- 
plain, "The  way  the  vote  was  carried  out 
today  is  an  indication  of  what  executive 
presidential  power  will  l>e." 

Another  deputy,  Vladimir  I.  Denisov 
warned  the  lawmakers  that  under  the  presi- 
dent could  easily  turn  Into  a  Itlnd  of  eastern 
despotism." 

ABSENCE  OP  CHECKS  AND  BALANCES 

While  the  broader  executive  powers  might 
seem  comparable  ot  those  of  such  democra- 
cies as  the  United  States,  Mr.  Denisov  said, 
there  was  no  other  established  center  of 
power  to  provide  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  American  system. 

The  new  legislature,  Mr.  Denisov  said.  Is 
already  "a  shop  that  is  dying, "  and  the  judi- 
ciary is  riddled  with  party  appointees.  He 
drew  widespread  laughter  of  agreement  In 
arguing,  "No  supreme  court  Judge  In  this 
country  would  dream  of  judging  against  him 
in  his  worst  nightmare." 

Before  Mr.  Gorbachev  signaled  the  Com- 
munist Party  loyalists  of  the  majority  that 
he  wanted  fast  approval,  various  deputies 
sought  speaking  time  to  raise  questions 
about  the  measure.  In  particular  they  won- 
dered how  it  would  fit  into  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
earlier  pltms  to  decentralize  authority, 
taking  it  away  from  the  Kremlin  and  giving 
it  to  the  nation's  republics  and  local  gover- 
ments. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  other 
proponents  reply  that  any  legislative  delay 
would  only  compound  the  national  crisis, 
one  deputy,  Tengiz  P.  Buachidze,  turned  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  pleaded,  "Equal  to 
equal,  human  to  human,  please  make  clear 
to  us  what  the  rights  of  the  republics  are." 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  who  only  six  months  ago 
was  defending  the  one-party  monopoly  of 
government  and  dismission  a  Western-style 
executive  system  as  alien  to  national  tradi- 
tion, said  he  had  had  this  "third  stage"  of 
political  reform  in  mind  for  some  time. 

The  nation's  crisis  was  so  pressing,  longer 
be  measured  as  a  matter  of  "years  or  even 
months." 

He  asked  rhetorically  whether  he  should 
resign  now  because,  as  he  heatedly  noted, 
"we  are  now  dealing  with  an  open  opposi- 
tion" willing  to  question  his  motives. 

"That  is  a  wild  thought,"'  he  said,  dismiss- 
ing the  notion  as  he  pushed  the  majority  to 
deliver  the  vote. 

NO  WISH  TO  UNSEAT  GORBACHEV 

A  number  of  critics  conceded  that  a  more 
effective  executive  system  was  badly 
needed,  and  even  as  they  said  the  proE>osed 
executive  was  far  too  powerful  to  be  ap- 
proved In  haste,  many  of  them  Implicitly  ac- 
knowledged they  had  no  wish  to  unseat  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  who  is  widely  perceived  as  the 
nation's  indispensable  emergency  leader. 

"What  does  Gorbachev  have  to  do  with 
it?"  he  asked  the  lawmakers,  disowning  a 
dictator's  appetite  but  saying  he  would  be 
guilty  of  cowardice  if  he  did  not  seek  the 
widespread  elected  authority  he  says  he 
needs  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  rebel- 
lion and  ethnic  violence  In  some  republics. 

"Life  has  brought  us  to  this  point,  noth- 
ing else,"  he  prodded  the  lawmakers.  "We 
must  make  a  decision." 

Such  critics  as  Yuri  Boldyrev,  a  deputy 
from  Leningrad,  focused  on  the  Increased 
powers  of  legislative  veto  the  new  president 
would  have  and  pleaded  with  the  chamber 
not  to  continue  the  Soviet  "Uluslon  that  our 
problems  can  be  solved  by  increasing  central 
authority." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  denounced  this  as  "cheap 
demagoguery." 


"Comrades,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  other 
deputy  said  the  urgency  was  too  reminiscent 
of  the  founding  Bolsheviks:  "The  comrades 
back  then  were  in  a  hurry,  too." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  253-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
SENATE  ELECTION  LAW 

GUIDEBOOK 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  Mr.  Pord,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  253 

Reiolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate  Elec- 
tion Law  Guidebook,  Senate  document  100- 
25.  and  that  such  document  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  t>e  printed  600  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  document  specified  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  ACT 


McCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1269 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Grabjm,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Wallop)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1430)  to  en- 
hance national  and  community  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  IV-VOLUNTEER  LIABIUTY 
PROTECTION 
SEC.  «0I.  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LIABILITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
sulwection  (b),  joint  and  several  liability 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  civil  liability 
action  If  one  party  is  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion described  in  sections  501(c)  (1),  (3),  (4), 
(6),  (7),  (14)  and  (19)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  A  person  found  liable  for 
damages  in  any  such  action  may  be  found 
liable,  if  at  all,  only  for  those  damages  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  person's  pro  rata 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  for  the 
Injury,  and  may  not  be  found  liable  for  dam- 
ages attributable  to  the  pro  rata  share  of 
fault  or  responsibility  of  any  other  person 
(without  regard  to  whether  that  person  is  a 
party  to  the  action)  for  the  injury,  including 
any  p>erson  bringing  the  action. 

(b)  Exception.- This  section  shall  not 
apply  as  between  persons  acting  in  concert 
if  the  concerted  action  proximately  caused 
the  Injury  for  which  one  or  more  persons 
are  found  liable  for  damages. 

(c)  Definition. —As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "concerted  action "  or  "acting  in 
concert"  means  the  participation  in  joint 
conduct  by  two  or  more  persons  who  agreed 
to  jointly  participate  in  such  conduct  with 


actual  knowledge  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
conduct. 

SEC.  402.  ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION. 

(a)  Policy.— Because  the  traditional  litiga- 
tion process  is  not  always  suited  to  the 
timely,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  resolution 
of  civil  actions,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  creation  and  use  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques, 
and  to  promote  the  expeditious  resolution 
of  such  actions. 

(b)  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Op- 
tions.—In  any  action  in  which  one  party  is 
a  tax-exempt  organization  described  in  sec- 
tions 501(c)  (1).  (3),  (4).  (6),  (7).  (14)  and  (19) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  each 
attorney  who  has  made  an  appearance  in 
the  case  and  who  represents  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  action  shall,  with  respect 
to  each  party  separately  represented,  advise 
the  party  of  the  existence  and  availability 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  options,  in- 
cluding extrajudicial  proceedings  such  as 
minitrials,  third-party  mediation,  court  su- 
pervised arbitration,  and  summary  jury  trial 
proceedings. 

(c)  Advising  Clients  of  Options.— Each 
attorney  described  in  subsection  (b)  shall,  si- 
multaneous with  the  fUing  of  a  complaint  or 
a  responsive  pleading,  file  notice  with  the 
court  certifying  that  the  attorney  has  so  ad- 
vised his  client  or  clients,  and  indicating 
whether  such  client  will  agree  to  one  or 
more  of  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
techniques. 

(d)  Agreement  to  Alternative-Dispute 
Resolution.— If  all  parties  to  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  agree  to  proceed 
with  one  or  more  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion proceedings,  the  court  shall  Issue  an  ap- 
propriate order  governing  the  conduct  of 
such  proceedings.  The  issuance  of  an  order 
governing  such  further  proceedings  shall 
constitute  a  waiver,  by  each  party  subject  to 
the  order,  of  the  right  to  proceed  further  in 
court. 

SEC.  403.  NATIONAL  GOOD  SAMARTTAN  RULE 

(a)  Exemption  From  Liability.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  any 
volunteer  of  a  tax-exempt  organization  de- 
scribed in  sections  501(c)  (1),  (3),  (4).  (6),  (7), 
(14)  and  (19)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  not  be  subject  to  liability  for 
any  tort  claim  alleging  damage  or  injury 
from  any  act  or  omission  of  the  volunteer 
on  behalf  of  the  organization  if— 

(1)  such  individual  was  acting  in  good 
faith  and  within  the  scope  of  such  individ- 
ual's volunteer  functions  and  activities  with 
the  organization;  and 

(2)  such  damage  or  injury  was  not  caused 
by  willful,  wanton  or  reckless  misconduct  by 
such  individual. 

(b)  Actions  Against  Volunteers.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  iDe  construed  to 
affect  any  civil  action  brought  by  any  such 
tax-exempt  organization  against  any  volun- 
teer of  such  organization. 

(c)  Injury  to  a  Person.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  li- 
ability of  any  such  tax-exempt  organization 
with  respect  to  injury  caused  to  any  person. 

(d)  Exception.— The  protection  from  li- 
ability required  by  sut>section  (a)  does  not 
(1)  apply  if  the  volunteer  was  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  or  was  operating  a  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  other  vehicle  for  which  a  pilot's  or 
other  form  of  operator's  license  is  required; 
or  (2)  the  volunteer  was  performing  an  ac- 
tivity which  is  subject  to  federal  or  state 
professional  license  or  certification. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1270 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr, 
Coats.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr, 
McCain,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallop) 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subseQuently  modified,  to  the  bill  S. 
1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC      .  POUCY  regarding  "PEACE  DIVIDEND". 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1 )  In  recent  months  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  E^irope  and 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  may  permit 
the  preser\'ation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  projections: 

(3)  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  wUllngness  and  deter- 
mination to  pay  the  price  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  throughout  the  world; 

(4)  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
total  inability  of  socialist  economies  to  com- 
pete with  free-market  economies; 

(5)  the  family  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  ability  of  Western  democracies  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  opportunity;  and 

(6)  the  recent  democratic  reforms  In  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  again 
demonstrated  the  need  to  redirect  resources 
from  government  to  the  family  to  meet  ef- 
fectively Individual  needs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  nutrition. 

(b)  Policy.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  any  savings  resulting  from  lower  de- 
fense expenditures  below  the  level  required 
for  balanced  fiscal  restraint  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit  targets 
and  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  excluding 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  should  be 
returned  to  America's  taxpayers: 

(2)  only  by  returning  defense  savings  to 
American  families  to  invest  in  their  futures 
and,  thus,  America's  future  can  the  United 
States  assure  that  the  "peace  dividend"  will 
be  wisely  Invested;  and 

(3)  savings  from  the  so-called  "peace  divi- 
dend" should  be  returned  to  the  American 
taxpayer  In  the  form  of  measures  such  as  a 
refundable  child  care  tax  deduction,  repeal 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  an  In- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  expansion 
of  a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
further  lowering  of  marginal  tax  rates,  and 
other  savings  and  investment  incentives. 


SASSER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1271 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Sasser.  for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Kohl) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  1270  proposed  by  Mr.  Gramm 
(and  others)  to  the  bill  S.  1430,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Sk.  ."  In  the 
p>endlng  amendment  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

POLICY  REGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDEND" 

(a)  Findings —The  Senate  finds  that— 
( 1 )  In  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
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dom  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Skrsb  or  THX  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  military  expenditures  shall  be 
used  for— 

(1)  balancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses, 
in  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
"embe^ement"  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  including  in- 
vesting in  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
anti-crime  efforts,  education,  health  care, 
the  environment,  rebuilding  the  infrastruc- 
ture, assisting  emerging  democracies,  and 
other  critical  needs; 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  working  men  and 
women. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1272 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1270  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gramh  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
S.  1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SEC.      .  POLICY  REGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDESn" 

(a)  PiifDiNGS.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  in  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free 
dom  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  military  expenditures  shall  be 
used  for— 

(1)  t>alancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses, 
in  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
"embezzlement"  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  including  in- 
vesting in  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
anti-crime  efforts,  education,  Head  Start, 
health  care,  the  environment,  rebuilding 
the  infrastructure,  assisting  emerging  de- 
mocracies, and  other  critical  needs: 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  working  men  and 
women. 


GRAMM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1273 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Wallop) 
made  a  motion  that  the  bill  S.  1430  be 
recommitted  with  instructions  to 
report  back  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insen 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  POLICY  regarding  "PEACE  DIVIDE.ND' 

(a)  PiHDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  In  recent  months  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  poUtical  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  may  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  projections; 


( 3 )  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  willingness  and  deter- 
mination to  pay  the  price  for  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  throughout  the  world; 

(4)  the  changes  in  Extern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  a  direct  result  of  the 
total  inability  of  Socialist  economies  to  com- 
pete with  free-market  economies; 

<5)  the  family  has  been  the  keystone  of 
the  ability  of  Western  democracies  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  opportunity;  and 

'6)  the  recent  democratic  reforms  in  E^ast- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  again 
demonstrated  the  need  to  redirect  resources 
from  government  to  the  family  to  meet  ef- 
fectively individual  needs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  nutrition. 

lb)  Policy.— It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  any  savings  resulting  from  lower  de- 
fen.se  expenditures  below  the  level  required 
for  balanced  fiscal  restraint  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit  targets 
and  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  excluding 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  should  be 
returned  to  Americas  taxpayers; 

(2)  only  by  returning  defense  savings  to 
American  families  to  invest  in  their  futures 
and.  thus.  America's  future  can  the  United 
States  assure  that  the  peace  dividend"  will 
be  wisely  invested:  and 

(3)  savings  from  the  so-called  "peace  divi- 
dend" should  be  returned  to  the  American 
taxpayer  in  the  form  of  measures  such  as  a 
refundable  child  care  tax  deduction,  repeal 
of  the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption,  expansion 
of  a  permanent  research  and  development 
tax  credit,  a  long-term  capital  gains  tax  cut, 
further  lowering  of  marginal  tax  rates,  and 
other  savings  and  investment  incentives. 

SASSER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1274 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Kohl)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1430,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

SEC    POLICY  REGARDING  "PEACE  DIVIDE.ND". 

(2)  Findings.— The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1 )  in  recent  months,  dramatic  movements 
toward  greater  political  and  economic  free- 
dom have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(2)  these  democratic  reforms  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation  s  security  at 
a  cost  less  than  current  budget  levels. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
reductions  in  military  expenditures  shall  be 
used  for— 

(1)  balancing  the  budget,  without  resort- 
ing to  use  of  the  Social  Security  surpluses, 
in  order  to  stop  the  ongoing  "thievery"  and 
"embezzlement "  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds; 

(2)  urgent  national  priorities,  including  in- 
vesting in  America's  future,  anti-drug  and 
anti-crime  efforts,  education,  health  care, 
the  environment,  rebuilding  the  infrastruc- 
ture, assisting  emerging  democracies,  and 
other  critical  needs; 

(3)  tax  reductions  for  working  men  and 


an   amendment   to   the   bill   S.    1430, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  11.  insert  "an  individual 
with  a  disability."  before  "and". 

On  page  15,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  20.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out 
"handicapping  conditions"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  29,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
""handicapping  conditions"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  30,  line  21.  after  "sites. "  insert 
"accommodations  for  Individuals  with  dis- 
abilities.". 

On  page  31,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
'"handicapping  conditions"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "disabilities". 

On  page  34.  line  16.  strike  out  "handi- 
capped conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "disabilities". 

On  page  35,  line  4,  strike  out  "handi- 
capped individuals"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "individuals  with  disabilities". 

On  page  44.  line  2,  after  "sites."  Insert  "ac- 
commodations for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities,". 

On  page  49,  line  11,  strike  out  'handicap- 
ping conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""disabilities". 

On  page  53,  line  3.  strike  out  ""handicap- 
ping conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"disabilities". 

On  page  53,  line  4,  strike  out  '";  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  53,  line  9  after  the  semicolon 
insert  "and". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'(C)  service  in  programs  to  assist  elderly, 
disabled,  poor,  and  homeless  individuals 
obtain  meaningful  employment;" 

On  page  63,  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Accommodations  for  Individuals  with 
Disabilities.— In  accordance  with  the  nondis- 
crimination provisions  of  section  174,  each 
training  program  shall  provide  reasonable 
accommodations  for  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities. 

On  page  70,  line  5,  strike  out  "handicap" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "disability". 

On  page  79,  line  19,  strike  out  "handicap" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'disability  ". 
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1430, 


an 
supra. 


as  fol- 


GORTON  amendment  no.  1276 

Mr.  GORTON  proposed  Eui  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1430,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  page  46  of  the  substitute  amendment, 
line  19  after  "program, "  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "for  which  a  grant  has  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of 
Interior,  or  the  director  of  ACTION. ". 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1275 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr.  Kerry)  proposed 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  1277 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  Mr.  D'Amato)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1430,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following; 

"All  programs  receiving  grants  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  Drug- 
Free  Workplace  Requirements  for  Federal 
Grant  Recipients  under  section  5153 
through  5158  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  (41  U.S.C.  702-707).  " 


ment  to  the  bill  S. 
lows: 

At  page  111.  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  strike  all  after  line  12 
through  and  including  line  5.  page  115,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  303.  AITHORITY. 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate a  private,  nonprofit  organization  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  Foundation)  to  re- 
ceive funds  pursuant  to  section  401(a)(7), 
upon  his  determination  that  such  organiza- 
tion Is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  undertak- 
ings described  in  section  302.  Any  such  des- 
ignation by  the  President  shall  be  revocable. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
either  (I)  to  cause  the  Foundation  to  be 
deemed  an  agency,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Goverrunent, 
or  (11)  to  cause  the  directors,  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Foundation  to  be  deemed  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  304.  GRANTS  TO  THE  FOfNDATION. 

(a)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 303  and  401(a)(7)  shall  be  granted  to 
the  Foundation  by  a  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  designated  by  the  President— 

(1)  to  assist  the  Foundation  in  carrying 
out  the  luidertakings  described  in  section 
302;  and 

(2)  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Foundation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Foundation  may  hold  funds 
granted  to  it  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  inter- 
est-bearing accounts,  prior  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  such  fimds  for  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  may 
retain  for  such  purposes  any  interest  earned 
on  such  deposits  without  returning  such  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  without  further  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

SEC.  305.  ELIGIBILFTY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  FOR 
GRA.NTS. 

(a)  Grants  may  be  made  to  the  Founda- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act  only  if  the  Foun- 
dation agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  Act.  If  the  Founda- 
tion falls  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  In  this  Act,  additional  funds  shall 
not  be  released  until  the  Foundation  brings 
Itself  into  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Foundation  may  use  funds  provid- 
ed by  this  Act  only  for  activities  and  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sections  302  and  304. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  not  issue  any 
shares  of  stock  or  declare  or  pay  any  divi- 
dends. 

(d)  No  part  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Foundation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
board  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Foundation,  except  as  salary  or  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  or  expenses.  Com- 
pensation for  board  members  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  reimbursement  for  reasonable  costs  of 
travel  and  expanses. 

(e)  No  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Foundation  shall  participate,  directly  or  In- 
directly. In  the  consideration  or  determina- 
tion of  any  question  before  the  Foundation 
that  affects  his  or  her  financial  interests  or 
the  financial  Interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  entity,  or  organization  in 
which  he  or  she  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  fi- 
nancial Interest. 

(f)  The  Foundation  shall  not  engage  in 
lobbying  or  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of 


Influencing  legislation,  and  shall  not  partici- 
pate or  intervene  In  any  poUtical  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

(g)  During  the  second  fiscal  year  In  which 
funds  are  granted  to  the  Foundation  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  the  Foundation  shall  raise 
from  private  sector  donations  an  amoimt 
equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  any  funds 
granted  to  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  this 
Act  in  that  fiscal  year.  Funds  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  Foundation  during  the  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  this  matching 
requirement  has  been  met. 

(h)  The  accounts  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or  In- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants  certi- 
fied or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of 
a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  each  such  inde- 
pendent audit  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section 

(i)  So  long  as  the  Foundation  Is  receiving 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  accounts  of 
the  Foundation  may  be  audited  at  any  time 
by  any  agency  designated  by  the  President. 
The  Fovmdation  shall  keep  such  records  as 
will  facilitate  effective  audits. 

(j)  So  long  as  it  is  receiving  grants  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  the  Foundation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  oversight  procedures  of 
the  Congress. 

(k)  The  Foundation  shall  ensure— 

(1)  that  any  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Foundation  from 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  keeps 
separate  accounts  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sistance and  such  records  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  disclose  fully  (I)  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  assistance  received  from  the 
Foundation,  (ii)  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used.  (Ill)  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  (iv)  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  effective  audits;  and 

(2)  that  the  Foundation,  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  (Including  any 
agency  designated  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (I)  of  this  section),  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  assistance  provided  from  funds 
granted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(1)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  armual 
report,  which  shall  include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  description  of  the  Foundation's 
operations,  activities,  financial  condition, 
and  accomplishments  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  This  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Foundation  receives  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 


Sec.  .  Section  1-2S03  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (1981  edition)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  bar  any  organization  or  entity 
from  denj'lng,  restricting,  abridging,  or  con- 
ditioning the  participation  of  any  adult  ho- 
mosexual person  or  adult  bisexual  person  in 
any  program  or  activity  that— 

'"(1)  educates,  coaches,  or  trains  any 
minor,  or 

"(2)  holds  out  the  adult  as  a  role  model, 
mentor,  or  companion  to  any  minor.". 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1279 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  McClure)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  S.  1430,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


SPECTER  (AND  METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1280 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  health  pro- 
tective national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE    —TAX  CREDIT  FOR  ACID  RAIN 
REDUCTION  EQUIPMENT 

SEC     .    TAX    CREDIT    FX)R    EQtflPMENT   TO    MEET 
ACID  RAIN  REDUtnON  STANDARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  FV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  foreign 
tax  credit,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  30.  ACID  RAIN  CONTROL  EQl'IPMENT. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  CREDrr.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  for  any  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's qualified  Investment  In  qualified 
acid  rain  control  property  for  such  taxable 
year. 

•'(b)  Qualified  Acid  Rain  Control  Prop- 
erty.-For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  qualified  acid 
rain  control  property'  means  tangible  prop- 
erty— 

"(A)  which- 

"(i)  is  required  to  be  Installed  by  reason  of 
the  phase  I  sulfur  dioxide  emission  limita- 
tions under  title  FV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as 
in  effect  after  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990).  and 

"(11)  reduces  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  65 
p>ercent  or  more  at  the  source  (or  sources)  in 
connection  with  which  such  property  is  In- 
stalled, or 

"(B)  which  is  installed  on  or  in  connection 
with  property  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

"•(2)  Only  depreciable  property  eligi- 
ble.—The  term  qualified  acid  rain  control 
property'  Includes  only— 

"(A)  property  to  which  section  168  applies 
(Without  regard  to  any  useful  life),  or 

"(B)  any  other  property— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  which  depreciation  (or 
amortization  in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  al- 
lowable, and 

"(ii)  which  has  a  useful  life  (determined  at 
the  time  the  property  is  placed  In  service)  of 
3  years  or  more. 

"(3)  Property  must  be  new.— 
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■•(A)  In  CD«RAi.— The  term  qualified  acid 
r»in  property'  Includes  only  property  the 
original  use  of  which  commences  with  the 
taxpayer. 

"(B)  RBCOHSTRncTiON.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule 
of  the  last  sentence  of  section  48(b)(1)  shall 
apply. 

"(4)  CxxTAiN  OTHER  REQUiRDfENTs.— In  de- 
termining whether  property  is  qualified  acid 
rain  control  property,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  the  following  provisions  of  section 
48(a)  shall  apply; 

■■(A)  Paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  property 
must  be  used  predominately  in  the  United 
States). 

•■(B)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  (relating  to 
exclusion  of  property  of  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations,  governmental  units,  and  for- 
eign persons  and  entities). 

"(C)  Paragraph  (7)  (relating  to  property 
completed  abroad  or  predominately  of  for 
eign  origin). 

■•(c)  Qualified  In-vestment.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  in- 
vestment' means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year,  the  basis  of  the  qualified  acid  rain 
control  property  placed  in  service  during 
such  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Qualified  progress  expenditures.— A 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  increase  the  qualified 
investment  of  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable 
year  by  the  qualified  progress  expenditures 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  qualified 
progress  expenditures  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  section  46(d). 

■■(3)  LiKITATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 

PERSONS. — In   determining   qualified   invest- 
ment, rules  similar  to  the  rule  of  section 
46(e)  shall  apply. 
■■(d)    Limitation    Based    on    Amo(7nt    of 

T.AX.- 

"(1)  LiABiUTY  FOR  TAX.— The  Credit  allow 
able  under  sutjsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

■■(1)  the  taxpayer's  minimum  tax  liability 
under  section  55(a>  for  such  taxtable  year. 
plus 

••(ii)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability 
for  such  taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section 
26(b)).  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
against  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability 
under  subparts  A  and  D  of  this  part  and  sec 
tions  27,  28,  and  29. 

"(2)  Carryback  and  carryforward  of 
urused  credit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  limiUtion  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  year  ( herein- 
after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
'unused  credit  year),  such  excess  shall  be- 

"(1)  an  acid  rain  control  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(11)  an  acid  rain  control  credit  carryfor 
ward  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years  follow 
Ing  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
years.  If  any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  car- 
ryback to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec 
tlon,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  In  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  shall  be  carried  to  the  ear- 
liest of  the  18  taxable  years  to  which  such 
credit  may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of 


the  other  17  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
that,  because  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
paragraph  (1),  such  unused  credit  may  not 
be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which 
such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

(B)  Limitations.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

■■(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

•(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year 

"(e)  Recapture  Upon  Disposition.— 
■■(1)  In  general.- If,  during  any  taxable 
year,  qualified  acid  rain  control  property  is 
disposed  of  <or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  such 
property  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer) 
before  the  close  of  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  property  was  placed 
in  service,  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  the 
recapture  percentage  of  the  aggregate  de- 
crease in  the  credits  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion for  all  taxable  years  which  would  have 
resulted  solely  from  reducing  to  zero  the 
qualified  investment  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  such  property. 

'2)  Recapture  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  ( 1  >.  the  term  recapture  per- 
centage' has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  47(a)(5)iB) 

(3)  Other  rules.— Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  47(a)(5)(D)  and  (a)(6)  shall 
apply  for  purptoses  of  this  subsection. 

■■(f)  Other  Limitations.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  Limitation  in  case  of  certain  regu- 
lated COMPANIES.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
'jnder  IhLs  section  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  is  public  utility  property  (as  de- 
fined in  section  46(f)(5))  with  respect  to 
which  a  credit  would  not  be  allowed  under 
.section  38  if  section  46(f)(2)  (relating  to  cost 
of  service  and  base  rate  reductions)  applied 
to  such  property,  except  that  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  46(f)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  in- 
serting nof  t)efore  reduced'. 

'•(2)  Basis  adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  \  credit  is  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  qualified  acid 
rain  control  property,  the  basis  of  such 
property  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  credit  (determined  as  if  the  entire 
credit  with  respect  to  such  property  was  al- 
lowable in  the  taxable  year  such  property 
was  placed  in  service). 

■•<g)  Application  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  periods  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  before 
January  1,  1997,  under  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  48(m).  " 
(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  196  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  deduction  for  cer- 
tain unused  business  credits)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sul)section: 

■(e)  Acid  Rain  Control  Credit.— The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  30(a). '■ 

(2)  Section  383(a)(2)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing excess  credit)   is  amended  by  striking 

and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  a  comma  and  "and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subparagraph: 


"(C)  an  unused  acid  rain  control  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  30(d)." 

(3)(A)  Section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tentative  carryback  and  refund  ad- 
justments) Is  amended  by  inserting  "by  an 
acid  rain  control  credit  carryback  provided 
in  section  30(d),  "  after  "section  172(b),  ". 

(B)  Section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "unused  acid  rain  control 
credit, "  after  "net  capital  loss, "  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or  an  acid  rain  control 
credit  carryback  "  after  "business  credit  car- 
ryback". 

(C)  Sections  6411(b)  and  6411(c)  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"unused  acid  rain  control  credit,"  after  "net 
capital  loss,"  each  place  it  appears. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6511(d)(4) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  acid  rain  control  credit  carryback  under 
section  30(d) "  after  "section  39". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  30.  Acid  rain  control  equipment." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1990.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE 
MONTH 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1281 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  10)  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1989,  as  'Na- 
tional Foster  Care  Month,"  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  2  of  whereas  clause,  strike 
'1989:  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1990:". 

Page  2,  line  3  of  resolve  clause,  strike 
•1989,  "  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "1990,". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  small  business 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  rescheduled 
its  hearing  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Agency's  programs.  The 
hearing  which  was  scheduled  for 
March  7,  1990,  will  now  take  place  on 
Thursday,  March  8,  1990,  at  2  p.m..  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  John  Ball,  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee  at  224-5175. 

CO»CMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
annoimce,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  are  sched- 
uled to  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  March 
6,  1990,  in  SH-216  at  9  a.m.  to  consider 
the  legislative  presentation  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wsu-s. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Feburary  28,  1990,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold 
the  first  of  three  hearings  on  propos- 
als for  deficit  reduction  and  spending 
initiatives  contained  in  President 
Bush's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SITBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
28,  1990,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  26,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative 
to  campaign  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
February  28,  1990,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Eugene 
Wong,  of  Missouri,  and  William  D. 
Phillips,  of  California,  both  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  28,  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  review  the 
Andean  Drug  Summit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relatioris  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  28,  at 
3:30  p.m.  to  hold  an  Ambassadorial 
nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 


fairs of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. February  28,  at  1  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  prospects  for  peace  in 
Cambodia   with   former  Secretary   of 

State  Muskie.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  open  session  on  Wednesday, 
February  28,  1990,  at  9  a.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  amended  Defense 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  on  the  fiscal  years  1991-95  5- 
year  defense  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  February  28, 
1990,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  114,  a  bill  regarding  certain  activi- 
ties of  soft  drink  manufacturers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  at  10  a.m..  for  a  markup  on: 
S.  2006.  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
rorunental  Act  of  1990.  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Allan  Victor  Burman  to  be 
Administrator  for  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AMD  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.  Wednesday, 
February  28,  1990.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment's  Report,  "Making  Things 
Better:  Competing  in  Manufacturing." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  February  28,  1990. 
beginning  at  9:00  a.m..  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fiscal 
year  1991  budget  for  Indian  Programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELEtrr  COMMITTKE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  28, 
1990,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTKITIOII,  AKD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
February  28,  1990,  at  3:30  p.m.  to  hold 
a  nomination  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TASTE  OF  THE  NATION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  across 
America,  the  following  ritual  is  com- 
pleted on  a  nightly  basis.  Americans, 
both  young  and  old,  will  return  home 
tonight  after  a  long  day  of  work  or 
school,  relax  with  their  family  and  eat 
a  satisfying  home  cooked  meal. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  F»resident,  for  an 
increasing  number  of  iVmericans  this 
ritual  is  only  a  dream.  Millions  of 
Americans,  including  an  alarming 
number  of  children,  will  go  to  sleep 
hungry  tonight.  Tragically,  in  our  land 
of  plenty  this  number  has  increased 
substantially  over  the  pjist  decade. 

The  combination  of  cuts  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  a  decline  in  corporate  dona- 
tions, and  the  increasing  number  of 
homeless  Americans  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  a  crisis  situation  in  emergency 
food  networks  across  the  Nation. 
There  simply  are  not  enough  re- 
sources to  meet  the  increasing  need. 

Happily,  I  rise  before  my  colleagues 
today  to  bring  attention  to  the  heroic 
efforts  that  the  Nation's  finest  chefs 
and  the  internationally  recognized 
Save  Our  Strength  organization  [SOS] 
are  making  an  effort  to  raise  money  to 
be  used  in  the  fight  against  hunger 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  cooperation  with  Bon  Appetit 
magazine,  SOS  and  chefs  in  over  70 
cities  are  sponsoring  a  Taste  of  the 
Nation  benefit  on  March  29.  This  ben- 
efit is  expected  to  be  the  largest  tast- 
ing event  ever  and  raise  over  a  million 
dollars  in  ticket  sales.  One-hundred 
percent  of  the  money  being  raised  will 
be  distributed  to  fight  hunger. 

In  Chicago,  chefs  Jackie  Shen  of 
Jackie's,  and  Martin  Gagne  of  Cafe  21 
in  Hotel  21  East  head  a  long  list  of 
internationally  renowned  chefs  from 
23  of  Chicago's  finest  restaurants.  The 
Chicago  benefit  will  take  place  at  Ex- 
calibur  located  at  632  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Greater  Chicago  Depository,  the  East- 
em  Illinois  Food  Bank,  and  interna- 
tional relief  agencies. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  publicize  this 
noteworthy  event  in  their  communi- 
ties across  the  country.  It  will  only  be 
through  efforts  such  as  the  Taste  of 
the  Nation  benefit  that  the  scourge  of 
hunger  will  be  driven  from  the  United 
SUtes.* 
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ALEX  SMEKTA:  ROCHESTER'S 
ELDER  STATESMAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Pounding  Fathers  once 
deemed  adequate  that  each  State 
should  elect  two  Senators  and  a 
number  of  Representatives  propor- 
tional to  that  State's  population.  A 
modem  Senator,  representing  often 
more  than  5  million  people,  needs  the 
help  of  good  staff,  and  the  service  of 
volunteers,  to  best  serve  his  or  her 
constituents. 

Alex  Smekta  is  a  long  time  friend 
and  staff  member  who  spends  hun- 
dreds of  hours  a  year  doing  what  he 
loves  and  does  best.  Alex  is  Roches- 
ter's elder  statesman.  With  all  the 
drive  of  a  successful  businessman,  the 
charm  of  a  politician  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  favorite  professor,  the  Honorable 
Alex  Smekta— he  served  as  Roches- 
ter'a.  mayor  for  17  years— keeps  in 
touch  with  Minnesotans. 

Listening  to  people,  asking  them 
questions  about  how  the  Government 
is  serving,  or  in  many  cases  aggravat- 
ing them  and  seeking  out  their 
thoughts  on  controversial  issues  facing 
us  here  in  Congress— those  are  all  ele- 
ments of  Alex's  week  in  southern  Min- 
nesota. 

He  doesn't  limit  himself  to  the  farm 
fields  and  main  streets  of  Minnesota's 
First  and  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, though.  He  ventures  northward, 
usually  visiting  the  Iron  Range  in 
north  central  Minnesota  during  mid- 
summer. Visiting  with  govemment  of- 
ficials, business  and  farm  people  and 
fellow  Kiwanians,  Alex  has  reported 
back  to  me  on  a  regular  basis  through- 
out my  tenure  in  the  Senate. 

As  the  months  and  years  of  our  busy 
lives  go  by,  we  often  lose  perspective 
of  the  tremendous  work  that  is  done 
by  those  not  in  our  immediate  pres- 
ence. Alex  was  recently  written  up  in 
the  Rochester  Post  Bulletin,  and  read- 
ing that  clip  reminded  me  that  he  is  a 
real  treasure,  invaluable  to  me  and  my 
staff. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Harold  Sever- 
son's  "Town  and  Country  Scene" 
column  to  the  Record  at  this  time,  as 
a  tribute  to  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
of  all  Minnesotans.  As  I  continue  to 
represent  the  concerns  and  interests 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
proud  to  have  Alex  on  my  team. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Rochester  (MN)  Post-Bulletin, 
Jan.  13,  1990] 
Ex-Mayor  Wiix  Weak  Out  Befork  He 
Rusts  Out 
(By  Harold  Severson) 
What's  the  antithesis  of  wlmplness? 
It's  somebody  like  Alex  Smekta,  the  one- 
time   mayor    of    Rochester    who   came    to 
America  as  a  SV^-year-old  Polish  boy  unable 
to  speak  a  word  of  English. 

He  grew  up  to  be  an  all -conference  guard 
on  a  Msmkato  State  College  football  team. 
Next  he  came  to  Rochester  and  served  17 
years  as  its  mayor.  He  became  a  president  of 
Toastmasters  International,  he  met  scores 
of  celebrities,  he  conducted  himself  with 
dignity  and  charm,  he  operated  a  successful 
business. 

In  short,  he  was  the  Lech  Walesa  of  Min- 
nesota. A  brainy,  resourceful,  don't-push- 
me-around  type.  Alex  is  now  retired. 

Years  ago,  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  of  men 
like  Alex.  A  couplet  from  a  Kipling  poem 
reads  in  part.  "Nor  walk  with  kings  nor  lose 
the  common  touch." 

There  isn't  much  danger  of  success  going 
to  Alex's  head.  He'll  never  see  80  again,  but 
he's  still  in  motion.  Watch  him  at  a  Kiwanis 
Club  luncheon.  He  may  sit  at  the  back  of 
the  room  but  he's  constantly  keeping  In 
touch  with  those  around  him.  Does  a  wait- 
ress fill  his  coffee  cup?  He  takes  notice  of 
her  with  a  pleasant  greeting.  When  a  fellow 
Kiwaniain  wins  an  award,  Alex  is  there  with 
a  firm  handshake. 

You  can't  help  loving  a  man  like  Alex. 
That's  why  he  became  president  of  Toast- 
masters  International.  It's  why  the  walls  of 
his  office,  living  room  and  bedroom  are  fes- 
tooned with  plaques,  certificates  and  pic- 
tures. 

There's  no  secret  to  Alex's  success  as  a 
businessman  and  as  a  politican.  He's  on  firm 
ground  with  millionaires,  governors,  U.S. 
senators  and  those  of  us  who  never  have  as- 
cended to  the  heights.  He  never  aspired  to 
be  the  richest  man  in  town  but  he's  never 
going  to  miss  a  meal.  He  married  Naida  An- 
derson, his  college  sweetheart,  and  they  had 
nearly  48  years  of  happiness  until  her 
death. 

It's  been  a  good  life  for  this  man  with  ora- 
torical skills  that  found  him  ascending  to 
the  top  rank  in  Toastmasters.  He's  met 
people  of  the  calibre  of  Willy  Brandt,  the 
mayor  of  West  Berlin,  and  Prince  Pahad  Al- 
faisal,  the  Saudi  Arabian  prince  he  enter- 
tained at  his  home  with  a  serving  of  tea  and 
Girl  Scout  cookies. 

Devoted  to  the  maxim  that  it  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  rust  out.  Alex  is  on  the  move. 
He  continues  to  act  as  Sen.  Dave  Duren- 
berger's  liaison  to  the  people  of  southeast- 
em  Minnesota.  Lately,  the  senator  has  been 
twisting  on  the  griddle  over  disclosures 
about  to  his  earnings. 

Alex  brushes  aside  the  remarks  about 
Durenberger. 

"We  all  make  mistakes,"  he  says,  "The 
senator  is  only  a  human  being." 

Pew  are  as  adept  at  taking  the  pulse  of 
the  average  man  and  woman  In  southeast- 
em  Minnesota  as  Alex.  He's  been  doing  it 
for  years.  He  breezes  into  towns  such  as 
Kasson  or  New  Richland  or  Caledonia  in  his 
somewhat  aged  car  and  soon  is  making  his 
calls.  He  has  a  notebook  filled  with  names 
and  notations  concerning  who  to  see.  In  an 
average  day.  he  may  shake  anywhere  from 
30  to  50  hands.  He  knows  his  voters.  He 
knows  their  preferences  in  politics,  their 
standing  with  their  fellow  citizens,  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  He  uses  them  as  a  sound- 
ing board. 


People  respond  to  Alex. 
"I  like  people,"  he  says.    "Rochester  has 
been  good  to  me.  I've  been  lucky." 

He  makes  no  pretense  of  being  better  than 
the  fellow  at  the  service  station  who  repairs 
a  ruptured  tire  or  the  waitress  who  brings 
his  coffee  to  him. 

"My  father  had  a  Job  lined  up  at  a  St. 
Louis  brewery  when  he  left  Poland."  he 
said.  "Mother  and  I  followed  later.  He  came 
down  with  lead  poisoning  and  followed  a 
doctor's  suggestion  to  go  somewhere  where 
there  was  a  lot  of  fresh  air." 

That  proved  to  be  a  farm  at  Floodwood, 
Minn.  Alex  learned  the  rudiments  of  farm- 
ing. Enough  to  carry  on  a  learned  conversa- 
tion with  hog  producers,  potato  growers  and 
dairy  farmers.  Then  came  the  decision  to  go 
to  college,  acquire  an  education  so  he  could 
teach  and  coach,  and  the  switch  after  grad- 
uation to  become  a  supervisor  with  Stand- 
ard Oil. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  Horatio  Alger's 
"Sink  or  Swim  "  heroes,  Alex  made  himself  a 
success  at  everything  he  undertook.* 


THE    CONGRESSIONAL    CALL    TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 

SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews,  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience,  along  with  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  cochairman.  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  participation  in  the  past  session 
of  the  101st  Congress  in  the  call  to 
conscience.  The  call  to  conscience  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  we  in  the  Senate  can  focus  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  able  to  emigrate, 
much  more  still  needs  to  be  done. 

Specifically,  we  must  continue  to 
work  for  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
emigrate,  to  work  for  the  release  of 
political  prisoners,  and  to  press  for  an 
end  to  anti-Semitic  violence  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  American  people  have  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  whirl  of  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  the  White  Sea  to 
the  Black  Sea,  a  collective  upheaval  of 
Soviet  Society  is  taking  place.  There  is 
greater  freedom  to  express  opposing 
opinions  and  to  worship.  You  can  even 
get  a  big  mac  is  Pushkin  Square,  and  it 
will  taste  just  like  one  in  Chicago  or 
Denver. 

However,  freedom  is  a  double  edged 
sword.  Freedom  of  expression  not  only 
allows  individuals  to  challenge  the  in- 
efficiency of  an  entrenched  biu-eaucra- 
cy,  it  also  allows  expressions  of  hate 
and  violence  to  be  voiced  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  Much  of  this  expression 
has  been  directed  at  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  Soviet  history,  are  worshiping, 
meeting,  discussing  Judaism  and 
Judaic  culture  openly.  The  efforts  to 
make  known  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  Jewish  faith  have  frequently 


run  into  bald-faced  prejudice.  Some 
Soviet  people  are  trying  to  blame  the 
economic  plight  of  their  country  on 
Soviet  Jews.  There  have  been  an- 
nouncements of  a  pogrom  against 
Soviet  Jews,  giving  rise  to  a  very  real 
fear  of  persecution  from  others  taking 
out  their  despair  and  bitterness  on 
Soviet  Jews.  The  Ultra-Nationalist, 
Anti-Semitic  hate  group  "Pamyat,"  for 
instance,  carries  out  acts  of  prejudice 
unfettered  by  the  state.  Their  tactics 
are  more  confrontational  and  more 
violent.  Freedom,  as  we  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  indeed  a  double  edged  sword. 

We  must  also  keep  our  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  plight  of  political  prison- 
ers in  the  Soviet  Union,  incarcerated 
for  "crimes"  which  under  present 
Soviet  law  would  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered crimes.  Perestroika  has  not 
meant  justice  for  many  in  camps  and 
prisons  such  as  Perm-35,  the  notorious 
prison  camp  written  about  recently  by 
A.M.  Rosenthal  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Some  individuals  in  prisons, 
such  as  Leonid  Lubman  and  Mikhail 
Kazachov  are  imprisoned  for  crimes 
that  today  would  not  even  warrant 
arrest  and  questioning.  These  cases 
must  be  reviewed  in  light  of  President 
Gorbachev's  policy  of  perestroika  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  to  show  it  is  truly 
committed  to  reform. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story  of 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  as  well,  Mr. 
President.  As  you  know,  some  80,000 
Jews  have  left  the  Soviet  Union  since 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  came  to  power. 
The  pace  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
has  almost  reached  that  during  the 
days  of  United  States-Soviet  detente 
under  former  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  hundreds  of  long-term  re- 
fuseniks  whose  cases  still  languish,  10, 
12,  even  15  years  after  first  applying 
to  emigrate. 

There  are  140  remaining  long-term 
refusenik  cases  who  have  already  re- 
ceived refugee  status  from  I.N.S.  In 
Moscow  and  who  will  be  permitted  im- 
mediate entry  when  they  receive  per- 
mission from  the  Soviet  Government. 
These  Soviet  jews  are  still  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  for  reasons  of 
"State  secrets."  The  real  secret,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  there  are  no  state  se- 
crets held  by  these  individuals.  These 
Soviet  Jews  are  the  victims  of  a  long, 
cruel,  Soviet  practice  of  using  people 
as  barter. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science has  consistently  brought  the 
cases  of  long-term  refuseniks  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  and  to  the  world. 
The  efforts  of  individuals  Senators  as 
well  as  collective  efforts  have  worked. 
The  Soviets  have  responded  to  Ameri- 
can pressure.  In  light  of  the  upheavals 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  it  creates,  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jews  must  not  decrease,  they 
must  be  redoubled. 


Let  me  also  mention  one  last  con- 
cern for  the  Soviet  Jewish  community 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  Jackson-Vanik  trade 
amendments  to  the  1974  Trade  Act. 
Some  in  Congress  have  advocated  lift- 
ing Jackson-Vanik  as  a  reward  or  favor 
to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  for  his  efforts 
at  democratization  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Let  us  remind 
our  colleagues  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  passed  any  right  of  emigration 
legislation.  It  has  not  taken  any  steps 
to  curb  the  activities  of  hate  groups 
such  as  Pamyat,  and  it  continues  to 
deny  Soviet  Jews  and  others  the  right 
to  emigrate  on  the  most  arbitrary 
grounds.  Not  until  the  Soviet  Union 
passes  emigration  legislation,  codifies 
it  and  implements  it  for  some  time  will 
it  then  be  appropriate  to  consider  lift- 
ing Jackson-Vanik.  We  must  ensure 
that  the  Soviets  match  their  words 
with  deeds.  To  lift  Jackson-Vanik  at 
this  time  would  be  tragic  for  the  re- 
maining Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  this  session. 
Soviet  Jews  continue  to  seek  our  as- 
sistance. Our  vocies  must  be  heswd. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  the  New  York  Times  which  speak 
to  the  issues  raised  above. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  4,  1990] 

Soviet  Jfws  See  Surge  or  Anti-Semitism 
(By  James  Yuenger) 

Moscow.— Deep  beneath  perestroika  and 
glasnost,  captive  to  the  undercurrent's  of  a 
harsh  and  unforgiving  history,  the  Jews  of 
Russia  are  frightened  once  s.gain. 

As  always  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  on 
the  butt  end  of  low-level  harassment  such 
as  personal  snubs  and  crude  graffiti,  such  as 
swastikas  on  public  buildings. 

What  worries  them  more  is  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  crack  down  on  slyly  anti- 
Semitic  periodicals  and  ultranationalist 
groups  that  engage  in  Jew-baiting. 

Leonid  Vlasuk,  a  slender  22-year-old  Mus- 
covite, thought  it  might  be  wise  to  have 
some  Insurance  after  friends,  learning  he 
was  Jewish,  dropped  him.  His  solution  was 
to  earn  a  black  belt  in  karate. 

"No  problem,"  he  said,  grinning  as  he 
demonstrated  a  vicious  head-high  kick. 

Other,  older  Jews,  less  agile  and  In  any 
event  horrified  at  the  thought  of  personal 
violence,  don't  have  ready-made  solutions. 

"What  is  true  today  is  that  we  don't  know 
what  will  happen  tomorrow."  said  Mark 
Borodovsky.  a  soft-spoken  molecular  biolo- 
gist. "The  situation  is  growing  dangerous. 
The  deepening  of  the  economic  crisis  may 
lead  to  outbursts  of  violence  against  Jews." 

The  resurgence  of  antl-SemltIsm  in  the 
USSR  was  a  major  threat  at  an  internation- 
al conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  Moscow 
last  week.  It  was  the  first  such  major  gath- 
ering since  just  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion, when  Lenin  actively  sought  Jewish 
support  to  further  his  drive  for  control. 

"The  conference  ended  Friday  with  new 
resolutions  calling  for  eased  emigration  pro- 
cedures. But  because  the  Jewish  emigration 
rate  Is  the  highest  In  decades,  with  11,000 


departing  In  November  alone.  Soviet  dele- 
gates accorded  far  greater  significance  to  a 
declaration  that  anti-Semitism  at  home  is 
visibly  on  the  Increase. 

They  called  attention  to  the  dozens  of 
roughnecks  ^-athered  outside  the  conference 
hall  all  week  who  jostled  and  jeered  at  pv- 
ticipants.  calling  them  "Jewish  prostitutes" 
and  worse  names.  Police  made  no  effort  to 
Intervene. 

The  demonstrators  were  members  of  the 
Pamyat  Society,  a  group  of  right-wing  na- 
tionalists who  have  lined  up  behind  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
opposing  change. 

Arkady  Klsln.  who  traveled  to  the  confer- 
ence from  Dnlepropetrovsk  In  the  Ukraine, 
said  hSLTassment  Is  definitely  on  the  rise 
against  the  70.000  Jews  in  that  populous 
Soviet  republic. 

Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachevs 
glatnost  has  helped  ease  emigration,  he 
said,  but  largely  because  that  Is  an  issue  tied 
to  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  purely  domes- 
tic aspects  of  anti-Semitism  remain  unaf- 
fected, he  said. 

His  audience.  In  a  makeshift  Jewish 
museum  and  library  tucked  away  In  two 
rooms  of  a  ninth-floor  apartment  In 
Moscow,  murmured  and  nodded  assent. 

The  museum,  established  two  years  ago  by 
retired  army  Col.  Yuri  Sokol.  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  Moscow  where  Jews  feel  free 
to  meet  and  discuss  their  concerns.  They  are 
uncomfortable  in  Moscow's  main  synagogue. 
Ironically,  they  considered  it  tainted  by 
long  years  of  official  sanction. 

""This  is  the  only  place  where  I  can  meet 
other  men  from  the  Jewish  nation."  said 
Semyon  Malkln.  65.  "After  many  years  of 
darkness,  it  is  a  first  glimmer  of  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel." 

The  museum  gets  about  800  visitors  a 
week.  They  thumb  through  books  and  peri- 
odicals in  several  languages  stacked  ablock 
on  over-flowing  shelves  and  look  at  ancient 
grisly  photos  from  Nazi  concentration 
camps. 

Among  its  holdings  are  some  of  the  viru- 
lent anti-Semitic  material  currently  being 
published  In  Young  Guardian  and  Our  Con- 
temporary magazines,  hateful  screeds  that 
bray  in  every  Issue  that  International  Zion- 
ism has  given  strong  support  to  Gorbachev's 
policies  only  in  the  Interests  of  protecting 
the  privileged  status  of  Jews  In  Soviet  socie- 
ty. 

It  is  an  old  and  flawed  argument— that 
Jews  enjoy  disproportionate  access  to  educa- 
tion, high  government  position,  good  apart- 
ments and  all  the  other  best  things  the 
USSR  has  to  offer. 

Borodovsky,  who  does  computer  research 
in  genetics  at  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and,  therefore,  could  himself  be  con- 
sidered privileged,  is  worried  less  by  the  at- 
tacks than  by  the  Kremlin's  refusal  thus  far 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Anti-Semitic  hysteria,  he  noted,  was  con- 
demned by  200  members  of  the  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies,  or  parliament,  who  called 
for  an  official  renunciation. 

"But  there  stlU  has  been  no  answer  from 
the  president  [Gorbachev]  and  the  Central 
Committee  Party, "  he  said.  "What's  behind 
the  silence,  I  wonder?" 

A  senior  Western  diplomat,  who  asked  not 
to  be  named,  said  he  had  heard  reports  of 
rising  but  nonviolent  anti-Semitism  across 
the  USSR.  "And  there's  no  doubt  about  it," 
he  said,  acknowledging  that  the  Commimist 
leadership  "hasn't  taken  forcible  steps  to 
shut  these  groups  up." 
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But  at  the  same  time,  he  added,  the  gov- 
ernment-dominated press  appears  to  be 
under  orders  to  depict  anti-Semitic  groups 
In  a  critical  Light. 

That  seemingly  balanced  view  has  little 
appeal  for  Jews  like  those  gathered  at  the 
Sokol  Museum. 

"I  am  a  Soviet  Jew,  and  yet  I  grew  up  in 
an  assimilated  family  never  having  heard  of 
the  Holocaust,"  said  Alexander  SUerski.  46. 
a  painter.  "When  I  did.  it  was  a  shock,  just 
as  Stalin's  death  was  a  shock.  And  now  that 
my  Jewish  soul  is  reawakened,  the  anti- 
Semitism  I  see  happening  today  is  a  shock  " 

A  Peak  or  Pogroms  Haitnts  Soviet  Jews 

(By  William  Korey) 
At  the  historic  Congress  of  Jewish  Organi- 
zations held  in  Moscow  in  December,  the 
most  talked-about  worry  was  the  real  possi- 
bility of  pogroms  in  the  near  future.  This 
month's  slaughter  of  Aremenians  by  Azer- 
baijanls  in  Baku,  which  has  repeatedly  been 
described  as  a  pogrom,  suggests  that  during 
the  nationalist  unrest  across  the  Soviet 
Union  Jews  could  again  become  mob  vic- 
tims. Thus,  Jews,  recalling  the  bad  old  czar- 
ist  days,  are  particularly  worried  by  the 
Kremlin's  continued  cold  silence  about  their 
fears. 

When  delegates  from  126  Jewish  cultural 
organizations  in  70  cities  assembled,  the 
most  important  speech  stressed  a  "sharp  up- 
surge of  public  anti-Semitism,  "  which  is  the 
flip  side  of  glasnost. 

Severe  economic  dislocations  and  political 
instability,  the  analysis  noted,  aggravate 
tensions  and  permit  the  Jew  to  be  a  scape- 
goat for  the  problems  of  perestroika. 

Documentation  was  not  difficult  to  come 
by;  more  than  50  desecrations  of  Jewish 
cemeteries,  some  1,000  anti-Semitic  rallies. 
and  vitriolic  hate  leaflets  in  the  thousands 
distributed  everywhere.  Moreover,  some  60 
goons  from  Pamyat.  a  chauvinist  Russian 
national  movement,  greeted  the  delegates 
with  cries  of  "Yid!"  and  "Jewish  prostitute!" 
Beyond  these  hate-spewing  vulgarities. 
and  reinforcing  them,  is  the  defense  and 
promotion  of  Pamyat  and  anti-Jewish 
stereotypes  by  prominent  and  conservative 
nationalist  publications. 

Then,  too,  there  are  newly  formed  patriot- 
ic and  religious  organizations  that  would  os- 
tracize the  Jew  as  "alien"  and  "cosmopoli- 
tan" (a  resurrected  Stalinist  era  code  word 
meaning  "traitor"),  and  populist  novelists 
fill  their  books  and  essays  with  flagrant  ap- 
peals to  bigotry. 

Only  the  Young  Communist  League  news- 
paper has  carried  a  Cassandralike  warning. 
Written  by  the  Lithuanian  Jewish  writer 
Origory  Kanovich,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies,  the  article  de- 
scribed "clouds  of  pogroms  .  .  .  gathering 
over  our  heads."  He  expressed  dismay  that 
"as  this  Incitement  to  murder  takes  place 
before  the  eyes  of  all."  the  authorities 
"Ignore  the  thugs  and  inciters." 

Prom  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  not  a 
single  word  has  come— no  repudiation  of 
Pamyat  or  of  omnipresent  Jew-baiting.  Last 
year,  when  Mr.  Kanovich.  joined  by  two 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vitaly 
Olnzburg  and  Oleg  Gazenko,  submitted  to 
the  presdlum  of  the  Congress  of  Peoples 
Deputies  a  petition  calling  for  a  condemna 
Hon  of  anti-Semitism,  and  for  creating  a 
special  committee  to  follow  up  on  the  issue, 
the  petition  was  buried. 

Even  though  the  petition  was  signed  by 
more  than  200  deputies,  and  Mr.  Kanovich 
is  reported  to  have  conferred  briefly  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  on  three  occasions,  urgmg 


him  to  make  the  appeal  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  was  it  not  brought  before  the 
Congress,  it  was  stricken  from  the  list  of  pe- 
titions submitted  to  the  presidium. 

It  Is  not  that  Soviet  prosecutors  are 
unware  of  Pamyat's  provocations.  In  one  In- 
stance. Pamyat's  chief  was  summoned  by 
the  K.G.B.  and  warned  against  stirring  up 
"national  hatred."  In  another,  the  Lenin- 
grad city  public  prosecutor  said  he  had 
brought  an  end  to  Pamyat's  numerous  ral- 
lies in  one  of  the  public  parlLs  because  they 
violated  the  Soviet  Constitution.  Yet  no  ar- 
rests have  been  forthcoming  anywhere  and 
Psunyat's  provocations  remain  undimin- 
ished. 

The  absence  of  any  official  public  denun- 
ciation Is  especially  disturbing.  When  anti- 
Jewish  pogroms  seemed  to  loom  on  the  hori- 
zon in  1918.  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet 
state,  personally  drafted  the  language  in  a 
decree  requiring  that  "pogromlsts  and  per- 
sons inciting  to  pogroms  be  outlawed." 
Later,  in  a  historic  address  broadcast  to  the 
Russian  people.  Lenin  cried:  "Shame  on 
those  who  foment  hatred  toward  the  Jews." 

President  Gorbachev,  glasnost's  great  ad- 
vocate, has  repeatedly  insisted  that  he 
draws  his  inspiration  from  Lenin.  He  could 
take  a  leaf  from  his  mentor's  book  by  now 
forcefully  expressing  humane  concern.  It 
could  even  prove  helpful  to  his  program  of 
perestoika.  Certainly,  he  must  be  aware 
that  his  enemies  on  the  right  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  exploiting  anti-Semitism  in  their 
attempts  to  turn  back  the  clock.* 


LEAP-YEAR  CAPITOL  OF  THE 
WORLD 

•  Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  following  letter  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record.  Today  is  the 
last  day  of  February,  an  important  day 
for  many  in  Anthony.  NM-TX— the 
Leap-Year  Capitol  of  the  World. 
The  letter  follows: 

WoRij)wiDE  Leap  Year 
Birthday  Club. 
Anthony,  NM-TX. 
The  Hon.  Pete  V.  Dob*enici. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici.  Did  you  know 
that  thousands  of  citizens  nationwide,  who 
were  bom  in  February,  will  not  have  a 
birthday  this  month?  This  is  because  that, 
by  accident  of  birth,  they  were  bom  of  Feb- 
ruary 29.  Leap  Year  Day. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  entering  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  (Volume 
134»I46.  October  14.  1988)  our  request  that 
Congress  join  Govemors  Garrey  Carruthers 
and  William  B.  Clements,  of  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  respectively,  in  proclaiming  An- 
thony. New  Mexico-Texas.  "Leap  Year  Cap- 
itol of  the  Worid". 

To  date  we  have  66  dues-paying  members 
from  seventeen  of  the  United  States  and 
two  foreign  countries.  These  states  Include: 
California,  Maryland,  Arizona.  New  York. 
Kansas.  Florida.  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan. New  Hampshire.  Nebraska.  Massachu- 
setts. Maine.  Montana.  Connecticut,  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  plus  Munich,  Germany 
and  Seoul.  Korea. 

Response  to  our  club  has  been  tremen- 
dous since  it  was  founded  in  February.  1988. 
Now.  Whereas,  never  before  has  any  organi- 
zation, or  place,  or  jjerson  given  any  special 
recognition  to  the  unusual  date  which 
occurs  only  once  every  four  years,  and. 
Whereas,  the  Anthony  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  two  state  town  of  Anthony, 


New  Mexico-Texas,  has  recognized  people 
bom  on  this  special  day.  and  have  organized 
for  them  the  one  and  only  Worldwide  Leap 
Year  Birthday  Club,  and  Whereas.  Anthony 
has  proclaimed  itself  Leap  Year  Capitol  of 
the  World  and  established  "a  home"  for 
people  everywhere  who  were  bom  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  we,  hereby,  respectfully  ask  that  you 
pursue  our  request  for  a  National  Proclama- 
tion for  Anthony  as  Leap  Year  Capitol  of 
The  World. 

Please  read  this  letter  into  the  record  on 
the  last  day  of  February.  February  28,  1990. 
Respectfully, 

Mary  Ann  Brown, 

Chairman  and  Founder.  Worldwide 

Leap  Year  Birthday  Club.» 


COMMENDING  LT.  COL. 
RICHARD  B.  WADE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  native  Farmerville. 
LA,  Lt.  Col.  Richard  B.  Wade,  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  will  be  retiring 
today,  February  28.  1990,  after  21 
years  of  exemplary  service  to  the  Air 
Force  and  to  our  Nation.  A  consum- 
mate professional,  he  has  amassed  an 
absolutely  outstanding  military 
record.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade  com- 
pleted officer  training  school  as  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  prior  to  entering 
pilot  training  in  1969.  After  complet- 
ing pilot  training  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  where  he 
flew  257  combat  missions  in  the  A-37 
and  was  awarded  three  Distinguished 
Plying  Crosses  as  well  as  10  Air 
Medals.  After  his  combat  tour  in  Viet- 
nam, Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade  served 
as  an  instructor  pilot  to  American  and 
allied  pilots.  In  follow-on  tours.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Wade  served  as  an  air 
liaison  officer  with  the  Army,  and 
later  as  one  of  the  initial  pilots  as- 
signed to  the  first  operation  A-10 
squadrons.  He  later  ser\'ed  as  an  oper- 
ational test  pilot  at  the  U.S.  Tactical 
Fighter  Weapons  Center.  lieutenant 
Colonel  Wade  completed  his  flying 
career  as  a  squadron  commander  in 
the  F-117  Stealth  Fighter  Unit  at 
Nellis  AFB,  NV. 

In  1987  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade 
was  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  as  a 
branch  chief  in  the  tactical  fighter  di- 
vision and  subsequently  served  as  the 
F-117  program  monitor.  He  ended  his 
career  as  an  action  officer  and  deputy 
division  chief  in  Air  Force  legislative 
liaison.  In  this  capacity,  he  is  credited 
with  developing  and  then  articulating 
key  Air  Force  initiatives  on  Capitol 
Hill.  As  a  result.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wade  ensured  congressional  support 
for  important  tactical  fighter  pro- 
grams which  will  enhance  force  readi- 
ness and  capabilities  Air  Force  wide. 
In  addition.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wade 
has  organized  and  attended  niunerous 
meetings  between  senior  DOD  leaders 
and  Members  of  Congress.  Those 
meetings  have  always  been  productive, 
benefiting  myself,  many  of  my  col- 


leagues,  and   thousands   of   our  con- 
stituents. 

A  gentleman  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wade's  talent  and  integrity  is  rare 
indeed.  While  his  honorable  service 
will  be  genuinely  missed,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  him 
before  my  colleagues  and  to  wish  him 
clear  skies  and  favorable  winds  as  he 
brings  to  a  close  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  service  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  our  country.  His 
wife,  Judy,  has  been  by  his  side  the 
whole  way,  supporting  him  through 
the  good  times  and  the  bad  times  that 
characterize  military  life.  His  son, 
Richard,  now  an  honor  student  at  Ari- 
zona State  University,  and  his  son, 
Robert,  also  an  honor  student  at 
Oakton  High  School,  are  both  fine 
yoimg  men  who  are  following  their  fa- 
ther's footsteps  on  the  road  toward 
high  achievement.  This  family  has 
served  our  Nation  well.  I  salute  them 
and  wish  them  Godspeed  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  Black  His- 
tory Month.  Although  February  has 
annually  been  designated  as  Black  His- 
tory Month,  the  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  to  1926  when  the  late  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson  conceived  the  cele- 
bration as  a  means  for  all  Americans 
to  learn  about  the  extraordinary  con- 
tributions of  African-Americans  to  this 
country.  The  celebration  is  an  impor- 
tant time  for  reflection  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  of  Maryland  and  indeed 
the  entire  coimtry  about  the  role  Afri- 
can-Americans have  made  in  our  Na- 
tion's life  and  about  the  struggles  they 
have  endured. 

We,  in  Maryland,  are  particularly 
fortunate  to  have  a  magnificent  Afri- 
can-American tradition  with  Mary- 
landers  who  have  excelled  in  fields  as 
varied  as  journalism,  law,  medicine 
and  the  arts.  Benjamin  Banneker  of 
Baltimore  County,  became  known  as 
the  pioneer  African-American  of  sci- 
ence. He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
farmer's  almanac  and  for  his  P»residen- 
tial  appointment  to  serve  on  the  sur- 
veying team  to  determine  the  bounda- 
ry lines  and  lay  out  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

Frederick  Douglass  was  bom  a  slave 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  es- 
caped when  he  was  19.  Against  great 
odds,  he  learned  how  to  read  and  write 
as  a  young  boy  and  spent  most  of  his 
free  time  improving  these  skills.  Mr. 
Douglass  became  an  eloquent  and 
forceftil  speaker,  abolitionist  and 
newspaper  editor,  earning  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  an  advocate  for 
civil  liberties,  acting  on  behalf  of  all 
oppressed  and  poor  people. 

Harriet  Tubman  was  also  bom  into 
slavery  in  Dorchester  County.  Known 


as  Moses,  she  escaped  to  freedom  after 
overhearing  a  conversation  that  she 
was  to  be  sold.  She  returned  to  the 
South  19  times  over  many  years  to 
guide  more  than  300  men.  women  and 
children  from  slavery  to  freedom 
through  the  "imdergroimd  raUroad." 
During  the  Civil  War,  she  served  as  a 
nurse,  scout  and  spy. 

The  courageous  tradition  which 
Benjamin  Barmeker,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, and  Harriet  Tubman  exemplified 
is  a  long  and  distinguished  one.  In  this 
century,  Mary  landers  take  special 
pride  in  Thurgood  Marshall.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
who  was  bom  in  Baltimore.  The  first 
African-American  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  he  began  his 
career  as  an  attorney  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  [NAACP]  and  repre- 
sented the  NAACP  in  the  lan<imark 
case.  Brown  versus  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Topeka,  KS.  in  1954. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion three  other  Marylanders  who 
have  made  singular  contributions  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  One  is 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr..  who  served  as 
the  head  of  the  NAACP's  Washington 
office  in  1950  until  his  retirement  in 
1978.  For  nearly  three  decades  he  lob- 
bied ceaselessly  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  is  widely  regarded  as  the  ar- 
chitect of  all  major  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion designed  to  end  segregation  and 
inequality.  Another  is  Juanita  Mitch- 
ell, a  lawyer  and  the  wife  of  Clarence 
Mitchell,  Jr..  who  imequivocally  estab- 
lished her  own  reputation  as  a  champi- 
on of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  yet  a  third  Mary- 
lander  is  Parren  Mitchell,  a  former 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  served  for  16  years,  devoting 
his  great  ability  and  energy  to  the 
causes  of  African-Americans.  He  con- 
tinues to  work  for  the  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  bedrock  of 
our  Nation  and  meant  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—peace, equal  justice  under  the 
law,  and  opporttmity.  Today  his  ef- 
forts range  from  fighting  drug  abuse 
to  championing  equal  opportunities 
for  minority  businessmen. 

We  dedicate  this  month  to  celebrat- 
ing these  men  and  women,  to  honor 
those  who.  in  the  face  of  great  obsta- 
cles, have  triumphed  oppression.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  honor  these 
and  other  leaders  who  have  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  our  Nation's  history, 
we  must  pledge  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  goals  and  dreams  which  guided 
them.  We  must  look  to  the  future  and 
seek  to  assure  all  young  Americans 
that  the  doors  of  opporttmity  will  be 
open  to  them— that  their  efforts  will 
be  recognized  and  their  achievements 
honored. 

Many  schools  in  the  area  are  having 
Black  History  Month  speech  competi- 
tions, and  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Jamie  Jefferson,  an  eighth  grade  stu- 


dent and  daughter  of  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Jamie  won  third  prize  for  her 
speech  in  the  Arlington  County  Black 
History  Month  Oratorical  Contest. 
Her  speech  emphasized  role  models 
such  as  actor  and  comedian  Bill  Cosby, 
Olympic  star  Florence  Joyner.  musi- 
cians Stevie  Wonder  and  Diana  Ross, 
Gov.  Douglas  Wilder  and  her  uncle. 
Federal  Judge  Perker  Meeks. 

In  Maryland,  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month  wiU  highlight 
the  ongoing  cultural  contributions  of 
African-Americans.  There  will  be  art 
exhibits,  movies,  plays,  lectures,  and 
seminars  to  honor  these  Americans. 
This  is  an  opporttmity  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  struggles  for  equality  in  this 
coimtry  suid  to  experience  the  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  of  African-Americans 
and  their  enormous  contributions  to 
this  great  Nation.* 


INFANT  MORTALITY 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  combat  infant  mortality. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  group  of  south- 
em  lawmakers  met  with  Dr.  Louis  Sul- 
livan, Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The 
Members  of  the  Congressional  Sun 
Belt  Caucus'  Task  Force  on  Infant 
Mortality  Discussed  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  combat  infant  mortali- 
ty and  encouraged  initiatives,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  where  infant  mor- 
tality rates  remain  unusually  high. 

Ten  of  the  twelve  States  with  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rates  are  in 
the  South. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
issue  since  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
has  the  fourth  highest  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  in  the  Nation,  followed  by 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Consequently,  each  year  since  my 
election  to  the  Senate.  I  have  spokep'' 
here  in  the  Senate  and  to  various  or- 
ganizations regarding  the  national 
crisis  of  infant  mortality  and  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  in  the  United  States. 

Last  year.  I  joined  with  a  nimiber  of 
my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  339. 
the  Medicaid  Infant  Mortality  and 
Children's  Act  of  1989.  introduced  by 
Senator  Bradley  of  New  Jersey.  A  por- 
tion of  that  measure  was  incorporated 
into  the  omnibus  budget  reconciliation 
expanding  Medicaid  coverage  for  fe- 
males and  children  6  and  imder  at  or 
below  133  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

I  commend  Senator  Bradley  for 
once  again  taking  a  leadership  role  on 
this  issue  with  the  introduction  today 
of  the  Infant  Mortality  and  Children's 
Health  Act  of  1990.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  measure, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  bold  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  infant  mortality. 
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This  legislation  will  make  approxi- 
mately 223,000  pregnant  women  and 
infants  eligible  for  Medicaid  coverage 
each  year.  Between  July  1991  aind 
2002.  roughly  1.7  million  children  born 
after  September  30,  1983,  would  be  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  coverage.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  investment  we  can 
make  than  in  our  children  and  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  will  have  to  make 
statements  or  draft  legislation  on 
infant  mortality. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, more  than  12  of  every  1.000  live 
births  will  not  end  in  death. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  day  the 
United  States,  which  ranks  first  in  per 
capita  expenditures  for  health  care, 
will  no  longer  have  an  infant  mortality 
rate  ranked  20th  among  the  22  major 
economic  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  adm^inistration  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  making  these  goals  a  reality. 

The  Bush  administration  has  cre- 
ated a  task  force  to  study  the  infant 
mortality  crisis  and  recommend  possi- 
ble courses  of  action  to  confront  the 
problem. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  proposed  a  $63 
million  increase  in  public  health  serv- 
ice programs  for  irrfftnt  mortality. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  is  being 
set  aside  for  pregnant  women  to 
obtain  a  variety  of  health  and  welfare 
services  through  the  development  of  a 
one  stop  shopping  program  for  low- 
income  women. 

These  are  significant  efforts  in  the 
fight  to  reduce  infant  mortality.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  must  step  up  efforts  to  ensure 
the  availability,  affordability,  and  ac- 
cessibility of  quality  health  and  prena- 
tal care,  especially  in  rural  areas.  The 
current  urban/rural  reimbursement 
differential  has  played  a  major  role  in 
discouraging  gynecologists  and  obste- 
tricians, as  well  as  many  other  medical 
professionals,  from  practicing  in  rural 
areas.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the 
maldistribution  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  urban  centers  will  continue 
as  more  rural  hospitals  are  forced  to 
close  their  doors.  Pregnant  women  in 
rural  areas  who  are  already  disinclined 
to  seek  prenatal  care  are  further  dis- 
couraged if  they  have  to  travel  long 
distances  to  receive  medical  attention. 

Also,  we  must  continue  to  seek  ways 
to  provide  adequate  health  insurance. 
Approximately  10  million  women  of 
childbearing  age  and  11  million  chil- 
dren have  inadequate  or  no  health  in- 
surance whatsoever.  These  individuals 
are  at  high  risk  of  receiving  late  pre- 
natal care  or  none  at  all. 

We  must  be  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  nutrition  and  prenatal 


care  and  treatment  for  infants  during 
the  first  year  of  life. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
infant  mortality  is  not  just  a  medical 
issue,  rather  it  is  linked  with  a  number 
of  our  society's  most  pressing  social 
issues.  Homelessness,  poverty,  unsani- 
tary living  conditions,  adolescent  preg- 
nancy, smoking,  alcohol,  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  all  threaten  the  survival 
of  an  unborn  child. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  we  are 
warned  that  unless  we  continue  our 
fight  against  infant  mortality,  "we  will 
lose  more  American  infants  than  we 
have  lost  soldiers  in  all  the  wars 
fought  by  the  Nation  in  this  century." 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  that 
happen.* 


SMALL  COMMUNITY  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1990 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  joined  with  18  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  critical  to  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  health  of 
our  small  communities. 

This  legislation,  the  Small  Commu- 
nity Environmental  Assistance  Act  of 
1990.  will  provide  rural  communities 
with  needed  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  development  of  envi- 
ronmental facilities— facilities  such  as 
wastewater  treatment  plants,  drinking 
water  systems,  landfills,  and  recycling 
projects.  Its  approach  is  fiscally  sensi- 
ble: It  would  contribute  Federal  funds 
to  State  revolving  loan  funds,  which  in 
turn  would  be  used  to  provide  low  in- 
terest loans  to  small  communities  and 
grants  to  financially  disadvantaged 
communities  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing these  projects. 

Mr.  President,  in  April  we  will  be 
celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  It  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  environmental 
gains  we  have  made  over  the  past  two 
decades.  As  importantly,  it  will  also  be 
an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
plications of  this  progress;  namely,  the 
increased  environmental  regulatory 
and  financial  burden  we  have  asked 
small  towns  and  local  governments  to 
bear. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  for  example,  we  required 
communities  across  the  country  to 
either  retrofit  local  dumps  to  meet 
strict  Federal  standards  or  to  close 
them.  As  a  result,  about  650  landfills 
in  Wisconsin  will  be  closed  this  year. 
Lajidfill  closure  costs  alone— not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  developing  an  alter- 
native solid  waste  management 
system— average  between  $25,000  to 
$50,000  per  acre.  For  many  small 
towns,  this  will  mean  a  total  bill  of 
more  than  $200,000,  excluding  the  cost 
of  develbping  an  alternative  solid 
waste  system. 


It  is  clear  that  small  communities 
are  increasingly  unable  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Solid  Waste  Dispos- 
al Act.  as  well  as  those  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  small  town  water  systems, 
which  serve  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation, account  for  90  percent  of  the 
violations  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  More  than  80  percent  of 
the  communities  in  violation  of  sewage 
treatment  requirements  are  small 
towns. 

These  violations  have  certainly  not 
been  willful.  Rather,  they  are  the 
result  of  not  only  the  limited  tax  bases 
and  financial  resources  available  to 
small  towns,  but  the  bias  of  existing 
Federal  environmental  programs 
toward  larger  municipalities.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  Federal  sewage  treat- 
ment grant  funds  made  to  date.  92  per- 
cent have  gone  to  large  communities. 
A  mere  8  percent  has  been  spent  on 
small  town  treatment  systems. 

Mr.  F>resident.  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  not  to  delay  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  statutes  and  needed  en- 
virormiental  protection.  The  answer  is 
to  provide  the  financial  and  technical 
assistance  these  small  communities 
need  to  be  in  compliance  with  them. 
The  legislation  we  introduced  yester- 
day is  designed  to  do  just  that. 

There  have  been  other  efforts  to 
provide  this  type  of  assistance.  One  of 
these  was  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Sanford  and  myself  last  year 
to  the  rural  development  bill.  The 
amendment  authorized  the  use  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  funds 
to  help  rural  communities  develop  al- 
ternative solid  waste  plans.  While  the 
amendment  passed  and  the  legislation 
passed  the  Senate,  the  House  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  act 
on  that  legislation  soon.  I  am  also 
hopeful  that  this  legislation,  the 
Small  Communities  Envirorunental 
Assistance  Act,  will  see  prompt  action 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress  this  year.  I 
commend  Senator  Baucus  for  his  work 
on  this  bill,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  making  this  legisla- 
tion a  priority  for  Congress  this  year.# 


HONORING  JOHN  F.  GORDON.  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN  OF 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  occasionally  encounters  individ- 
uals of  integrity,  dedicated  service  and 
achievement  in  the  course  of  our  offi- 
cial duties  and  travels.  We  are  blessed 
with  the  good  fortune  to  meet  and 
confer  with  men  and  women  of  excep- 
tional abilities  and  stature. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion such  a  person,  a  good  friend  and 


distinguished  leader,  Mr.  John  F. 
(Jack)  Gordon. 

Jack  Gordon  has  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Restaurant  Association 
of  the  State  of  Washington  for  23 
years.  In  this  capacity  he  has  estab- 
lished many  worthy  programs  for  the 
hospitality  industry  and  the  general 
welfare  of  his  home  State.  He  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  one-man  public  relations 
emissary  for  Washington  State.  Let 
me  detail  some  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments in  this  regard. 

Over  40  years  ago.  Jack  Gordon  or- 
ganized a  successful  welcome-to- Wash- 
ington program  for  a  former  Member 
of  this  august  body.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  From  that  beginning,  he 
went  on  to  organize  ceremonies  honor- 
ing a  broad  spectnim  of  nationally  and 
internationally  respected  figures,  in- 
cluding Presidents  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson.  Ford,  and  Carter;  Vice 
Presidents  Nixon.  Mondale.  and  Huim- 
phrey;  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip;  Crown  Prince  Akikito;  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Sweden;  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  and 
West  Germany;  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  and  Adlai  Stevenson;  and  astro- 
nauts of  several  different  missions. 

But  Jack  Gordon  did  not  stop  at 
honoring  outstanding  individuals.  He 
also  made  sure  that  worthy  groups  re- 
ceived Washington  State's  accolades. 
The  U.S.  Army,  in  fact,  presented  to 
him  an  Award  of  Merit  for  his  leader- 
ship in  honoring  over  1  million  return- 
ing Korean  war  veterans,  an  act  for 
which  he  was  also  commended  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Jack  for 
his  role  in  creating  the  Plaza  of  the 
States  for  the  Seattle  World's  Fair. 
This  site  is  now  used  annually  to 
honor  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  Plaza  of  the  States 
is  a  dignified  and  beautiful  location 
for  this  ceremony. 

I  could  go  on:  Jack  has  served  in 
leadership  roles  for  20  different  civic 
organizations,  including  10  years  on 
the  Seattle  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Let  me  conclude,  however,  by 
noting  that  on  March  14,  1990,  Jack 
Gordon  will  be  honored  by  his  fellow 
Washingtonians  at  a  dirmer  which  I 
hope  to  attend.* 


EXCELLENCE  AT  HASTINGS 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  recognize  an  outstand- 
ing educational  institution,  Hastings 
Middle  School,  from  the  great  State  of 
Minnesota. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Hastings  Middle  School  and 
present  to  the  students  and  staff  the 
Excellence  in  Education  Award  for 
their  truly  superb  achievement.  Hast- 
ings Middle  School  received  this  award 
following  a  rigorous,  multistage  review 


process,  where  they  compete  on  both 
the  State  and  national  levels. 

This  award,  which  Is  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
goes  only  to  those  schools  who  are  un- 
usually effective  in  educating  their 
students  with  the  resources  they  have 
available.  Last  year  only  218  schools 
received  this  prestigious  award. 

I  strongly  believe  the  time  and 
money  we  put  into  education  is  an  in- 
vestment in  America's  future.  My  sup- 
port for  education  is  unfailing,  and 
Hastings  Middle  School  is  an  example 
of  a  very  wise  investment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  honor  and  respect  that  I  salute 
the  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion of  Hastings  Middle  School  on 
their  accomplishments.* 


CONGRATULATING  ROBERT  J. 
SHERER 

*  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Sherer.«of  Las  Vegas,  NV,  a  recipient 
of  the  much  coveted  "Others  Award." 
This  award  presented  by  the  Salvation 
Army  recognizes  volunteers  who  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and 
energy. 

Mr.  Sherer  has  been  unrelenting  in 
his  efforts  for  the  Salvation  Army. 
Presently,  he  serves  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Salvation  Army  Advi- 
sory Board,  and  he  has  chaired  the 
annual  Salute  Dinner  for  3  years.  In 
one  of  his  many  pursuits  of  communi- 
ty service,  he  personally  located  over  5 
acres  to  purchase  for  a  new  emergency 
lodge  and  family  service  department 
and  obtained  all  necessary  approval 
for  the  project  from  the  Las  Vegas 
City  Council.  He  has  also  coordinated 
the  effort  to  raise  the  half-million  dol- 
lars needed  to  renovate  the  existing 
facility.  In  addition,  he  has  worked  ex- 
tensively during  the  holiday  season, 
volunteering  for  numerous  Salvation 
Army  activities. 

In  an  age  where  the  value  of  commu- 
nity service  is  increasingly  important, 
yet  so  rarely  recognized,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Robert 
Sherer— a  dedicated  community  leader 
whose  accomplishments  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.* 


THIEVERY  AND  EMBEZZLEMENT 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TRUST  FUNDS 

*  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
budgetary  treatment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds.  The  current  situa- 
tion is  that,  because  of  Federal  ac- 
counting rules,  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  reserves  offset  the  deficit  in 
the  rest  of  the  Grovemment. 

In  effect.  Social  Security  lends  the 
money  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But,  when  doing  so  the  U.S. 
Government  makes  an  ironclad  prom- 


ise to  pay  those  funds  back  to  Social 
Security— with  Interest^whenever 
Social  Security  needs  those  funds. 

The  lOU's  that  Social  Security  gets 
when  it  lends  the  funds  to  the  rest  of 
the  Government  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. That  remains  the  safest  In- 
vestment In  the  world.  To  claim  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  not  pay  back 
Socisil  Security  is  to  claim  the  U.S. 
Government  wiU  default  on  its  obliga- 
tions. 

I  raise  this,  because,  earlier  today,  I 
voted  against  a  Sasser  amendments  to 
the  National  Volunteer  Service  Act. 
The  Sasser  amendment  was  a  resolu- 
tion only— it  would  have  no  effect  on 
any  law  and  not  change  anything.  One 
respect  of  the  Sasser  resolution  Indi- 
cated that  we  should  take  Social  Secu- 
rity out  of  the  calculation  of  the  defi- 
cit because  the  current  treatment  of 
Social  Security  in  the  budget  is  "thiev- 
ery and  embezzlement"  of  Social  Secu- 
rity's reserves. 

If  I  really  believed  that  the  current 
situation  was  thievery  and  embezzle- 
ment, then  I  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  resolution  saying  we  should  fix 
it.  I  would  demand  that  we  change  the 
law— now. 

But  the  point  is,  the  current  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Social  Security  is 
not  thievery  and  embezzlement.  The 
current  situation  is  wrong  and  needs 
to  be  changed,  I'll  agree,  but  it  does 
not  represent  thievery  and  embezzle- 
ment. That  is  why  I  voted  against  the 
Sasser  resolution. 

I  should  make  another  point.  What- 
ever the  current  situation.  Congress 
voted  to  create  it.  The  1983  Social  Se- 
curity amendments— which  saved 
Social  Security  from  going  bankrupt— 
and  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  cre- 
ated the  current  situation.  The  1983 
Social  Security  Amendments  caused 
Social  Security  to  build  reserves  for 
the  long-run  solvency  of  the  program. 
And  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
laws  spelled  out  in  black  and  white 
that  Social  Security  reserves  were' 
going  to  offset  the  non-Social  Security 
deficit  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  don't  think  that  is  thievery,  but  if 
it  is,  it  was  created  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  Government 
is  stealing  anything  from  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  I  don't  believe  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  Social  Security  rescue  in 
1983  and  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  voted  for  "theft  and  embezzle- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have 
gotten  that  off  my  chest.  I  want  to  be 
clear  on  one  thing.  We  do  need  to  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty reserves  are  separate  from  the  cal- 
culation of  the  deficit.  We  cannot  use 
Social  Security  to  offset  the  deficit. 
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In  fact,  soon  after  the  vote  on  the 
Sasser  amendment,  we  voted  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Gramm  that  also  resolved  to  take 
OASDI  out  of  the  deficit  calculation.  I 
voted  for  that  resolution.  We  must 
wall  Social  Security  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  budget,  and  take  steps  to  ensure 
the  Social  Security  reserves  are  not 
used  to  offset  the  deficit.  We  must  do 
so  carefully,  so  that  we  protect  Social 
Security  and  our  economy.* 


CHARLES  HAUGHEY  AND  JAMES 
BAKER  ARE  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK:  CLOSER  COORDINA- 
TION BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY  IS  NEEDED 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  United  States  focuses  increasingly 
on  Eastern  Europe  and  the  challenges 
of  adjusting  our  policies  to  the  new  se- 
curity situation  there,  we  should  not 
forget  that  our  most  important  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationship  in 
Europe  during  the  next  decade  will  be 
with  the  European  Community.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  warmly  welcome  this 
week's  visit  of  Irish  Prime  Minister 
Charles  J.  Haughey  in  his  capacity  a.s 
President  of  the  Community's  Europe- 
an Council.  His  visit  is  most  timely. 
"The  Revolution  of  1989  "  has  wrought 
truly  incredible  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  changes  that  make  it  appro- 
priate for  both  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Community  to  examine 
together  ways  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  Western  unity. 

Last  week,  in  an  interview  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Haughey  said 
"the  need  to  keep  the  United  States  in 
Europe  is  vital."  I  fully  agree.  We  need 
to  stay  involved.  In  an  age  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  extensive 
economic  and  political  interdepend- 
ence we  are  not  free  to  retreat  into  iso- 
lationism. We  have  no  choice  but  to 
remain  actively  engaged  with  Europe. 

The  transformation  of  the  European 
security  landscape  we  are  witnessing 
includes  dangers,  some  unforeseeable. 
A  coordinated  Western  stance  can  pro- 
vide needed  stability  as  old  regimes  are 
swept  away  and  new  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  market  economies  grow 
strong  enough  to  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Haughey  has  also  called  for 
steps  to  be  taken  to  institutionalize  an 
increased  American  role  in  Europe's 
future  "to  avoid  a  situation  where  the 
community,  acting  through  its  own 
procedures,  presents  the  United  States 
with  some  particular  fait  accompli." 
This  is  exactly  right.  Given  the  cum- 
bersome decisionmaking  mechanisms 
of  the  European  Community  and  the 
difficulty  of  reversing  decisions  that 
prove  impractical,  we  need  some  mech- 
anism that  allows  the  fullest  possible 
discussions  between  the  European 
Community  and  our  Government 
before   decisions   that   affect    us    are 


made;  we  need  some  way  to  avoid  un- 
necessary dispute  and  acrimony  that 
can  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  invalu- 
able partnership.  Prime  Minister 
Haughey's  visit  and  the  proposals  he 
brings  with  him  represent  an  opportu- 
nity to  advance  the  dialogue  called  for 
by  Secretary  Baker  in  Berlin.  I  urge 
both  partners  to  treat  this  friendly  ex- 
ploration with  the  urgency  it  deserves. 
As  1992"  grows  ever  closer,  and  as 
European  Political  Cooperation" 
takes  on  additional  responsibilities, 
the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  need  to  find  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  ways  to  deepen  understanding 
between  the  world's  two  strongest  eco- 
nomic and  political  entities.* 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  101-14 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Protocol  Relating  to 
an  Amendment  to  Article  56  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  (Treaty  Document  No.  101- 
14).  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol 
Relating  to  an  Amendment  to  Article 
56  of  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  done  at  Montreal  on 
October  6,  1989.  I  also  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  received  from  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Article  56  of  the  convention  con- 
cerns the  composition  of  the  Air  Navi- 
gation Commission  of  the  Internation- 
al Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  cur- 
rently provides  that  it  shall  be  com- 
posed of  15  members.  The  present  pro- 
tocol would  increase  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  to  19  members. 

I  recommend  the  Senate  give  early 
and    favorable    consideration    to    the 
protocol  submitted  herewith  and  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  February  28,  1990. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  following  nominations; 

Calendar  No.  611.  William  James 
Haynes  II,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army; 

Calendar  No.  612,  Stephen  Kay 
Conver,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army; 

Calendar  No.  613.  Douglas  Alan 
Brook,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army; 

Calendar  No.  614.  Colin  Riley  Mc- 
Millan, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense; 

Calendar  No.  615,  Erique  Mendez. 
Jr..  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; and 

Calendar  No.  616.  Adm.  David  E. 
Jeremiah,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  en  bloc,  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  Defense 

William  James  Haynes  II,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Stephen  Kay  Conver,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Douglas  Alan  Brook,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Colin  Riley  McMillan,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Einrlque  Mendez.  Jr.,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  154: 

To  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  David  E.  Jeremiah,  542-34-3914, 
U.S.  Navy. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  STEPHEN 
KAY  CONVER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stephen  K.  Conver.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  I  received  from  Con- 
gressman William  Dickinson,  the 
leading  Republican  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Senators  can  see.  Steve  Conver  serves 
as  the  principal  staff  adviser  to  Con- 
gressman Dickinson. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  and  Con- 
gressman Dickinson  in  congratulating 
the  White  House  for  nominating  Mr. 
Conver  and  urge  all  Senators  to  con- 
firm him  without  any  reservations.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Exhibit  1 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  February  28.  1990. 
Hon.  John  Warner, 

Ranking  Republican.  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  Stephen  A. 
Conver's  nomination  to  become  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Acquisition.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote  when  Mr. 
Conver's  nomination  is  considered  today. 

Steve  Conver  has  worked  as  my  Minority 
Staff  Director  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  more  than  four  years.  He 
has  served  me  and  all  committee  Republi- 
cans well  during  this  time  and  he  will  be 
missed.  As  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's recent  endorsement  of  Steve  indi- 
cates, he  is  well  qualified  for  the  challeng- 
ing job  of  Senior  Acquisition  Executive  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Before 
coming  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Steve  served  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Programs  and 
Budget,  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  as  an  active-duty  officer  In  the 
Air  Force  for  ten  years.  His  broad  range  of 
personal,  political,  and  professional  experi- 
ence will  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  asset  to 
the  Army. 

Beyond  our  professional  relationship,  I 
consider  Steve  and  his  wife  Nan  to  be  per- 
sonal friends.  As  you  so  eloquently  stated 
during  your  conunittee's  consideration  of 
Steve's  nomination,  accepting  a  job  like  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  just 
a  personal  commitment,  but  also  a  family 
commitment.  I  am  convinced  that  with  the 
full  support  of  Nan  and  his  two  sons  Brad 
and  Andy,  Steve  will  excel  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  wish  Steve  only  the  best  and  want 
to  assure  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Senate  that  you  can  confirm  him  without 
reservation. 

Sincerely, 

William  L.  Dickinson, 
Ranking  Republican,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Stephen  K.  Conver 

Stephen  K.  Conver  is  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  where  he  serves  as  the  prin- 
cipal staff  swlvisor  to  Congressman  Bill  Dick- 
inson (the  Ranking  Republican)  and  the 
twenty  other  Republican  Members  of  the 
HASC.  The  scope  of  his  responsibilities  in- 
cludes all  defense  matters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee. 

I*rlor  to  joining  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  December  1985,  Mr.  Conver  served 
for  four  years  on  the  staff  of  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Verne  Orr  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (Programs  and  Budget).  In 
this  career  Senior  Executive  Service  posi- 
tion, he  was  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
development,  approval,  and  execution  of  the 
Air  Force  budget. 

Between  1975  and  1981,  Mr.  Conver  held 
several  positions  with  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Reg- 


ulatory Commission,  beginning  as  an  oper- 
ations analyst  and  progressing  to  Chief  of 
Analysis  and  Planning  for  the  agency. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  in 
1966,  Mr.  Conver  served  for  nine  years  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
earned  a  Master's  Degree  in  Operations  Re- 
search from  Ohio  State  University  in  1970. 
Mr.  Conver's  Air  Force  experience  covered  a 
broad  range  of  subjects,  including  technical 
analysis  of  Soviet  weapon  systems,  long- 
range  planning  studies  in  support  of  ad- 
vanced Air  Force  weapons  acquisitions,  sjid 
analysis  of  U.S.  strategic  force  options 
under  a  SALT  agreement. 

Mr.  Conver  was  bom  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see and  grew  up  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
presently  resides  in  Great  Palls,  Virginia 
with  his  wife  Nan  and  his  sons  Brad  and 
Andy.  His  hobbies  include  ninning.  golf,  and 
coaching  youth  basketball. 

statement  on  the  nomination  of 
colin  mcmillan 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  support  for 
President  Bush's  nomination  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pro- 
duction and  Logistics.  Colin  McMillan. 
I  have  known  Colin  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  my  good  friend 
and  a  fellow  New  Mexican  being  con- 
firmed today  for  this  important  posi- 
tion. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Production  and  Logistics  is 
charged  with  enormous  responsibil- 
ities ranging  from  serving  as  an  advis- 
er to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  all  installations  suid  facilities  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  exercising  authority  and 
control  over  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Management 
College.  Mr.  I*resident.  clearly  this  po- 
sition requires  strong  leadership,  supe- 
rior management  skills,  and  the  desire 
to  sacrifice. 

Colin  McMillan  brings  to  this  job  a 
wide  range  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment experience  in  the  military,  in 
government  and  in  business.  I  have 
known  Colin  for  over  20  years  Mr. 
President,  and  I  can  tell  you  that, 
since  I  have  known  him,  he  has  exhib- 
ited the  leadership  and  management 
skills  that  make  him  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  position. 

He  served  our  country  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1957  to 
1960  as  platoon  commander,  company 
executive  officer,  and  company  com- 
mander. He  was  discharged  in  1960  as 
a  first  lieutenant.  Colin  then  went  on 
to  serve  for  7  more  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  eventually 
achieving  the  rank  of  major. 

Mr.  President.  Colin  McMillan  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  New 
Mexico  government  for  almost  three 
decades.  He  served  in  the  New  Mexico 
House  of  Representatives  from  1971  to 
1983.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Taxation  and  Revenue  Commit- 
tee for  4  years,  he  was  nominated  for 


Lieutenant  Governor  in  1982,  and  was 
a  candidate  for  Governor  in  1986. 

Furthermore.  Colin  brings  to  this 
job  the  level-headed  management  abil- 
ity that  has  made  him  a  successful 
businessman.  Colin  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Permian  Exploration  Corp.,  a  high- 
tech  energy  exploration  firm,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Ranch  in  Lincoln  and  Otero  counties, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  First 
Federal  Savings  Bank  of  Roswell. 

As  budget  constraints  take  bigger 
bites  out  of  the  defense  budget.  Colin 
will  have  the  very  important  job  of  en- 
suring that  our  tax  dollars  are  spent 
wisely,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
superior  managerial  skills  he  has 
gained  as  a  businessman  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  President  as  well  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Through  his  record  as  a  marine,  as  a 
State  representative,  and  as  a  busi- 
nessman, Colin  McMillan  has  demon- 
strated the  leadership  skills  necessary 
to  provide  the  quality  of  performance 
that  is  demanded  by  the  position  for 
which  President  Bush  has  nominated 
him. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  Colin 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  in  the  inter- 
ests of  serving  the  President  and  the 
United  States.  Although  he  is  a  very 
successful  businessman  in  New 
Mexico,  he  has  agreed  to  comply  with 
our  rules  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  serve  the  President  and  the  United 
States. 

I  look  forward  to  the  confirmation 
of  Colin  McMillan  by  the  full  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  another  example 
of  President  Bush  looking  to  New 
Mexico  for  strong  leaders  to  place  in 
his  administration,  and  he  has  once 
again  picked  a  man  that  wiU  serve  his 
administration  and  the  United  States 
very  well. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    PRINTING    OP 
SENATE  ELECTION  LAW 

GUIDEBOOK 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Ford  and  S"rEVENS.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S  Res.  253)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate 
Election  Law  Guidebook  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  253)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  253 

Reaoli^ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the  Senate  Elec- 
tion Law  GuideboolL.  Senate  document  100- 
25.  and  that  such  document  shall  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  he  printed  600  add! 
tional  copies  of  the  document  specified  in 
section  1  of  this  resolution  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EARTH  DAY  1990 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Gore  and  Heinz,  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  98). 
authorizing  a  public  event  with  music  for 
Earth  Day  1990  on  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  98)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  98 

Whereas  Congress  has  adopted  Public 
Law  101-186  designating  April  22,  1990.  as 
"Earth  Day"  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
the  environment; 

Whereas  the  President  has  proclaimed  his 
support  for  Earth  Day  1990  and  called  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obsene 
the  day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities  designed  to  promote 
greater  understanding  of  ecological  issues: 
and 

Whereas  Earth  Day  1990  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  organizing  a  public  event  with 
musical  entertainment  to  promote  environ- 
mental awareness  and  environmentally  re- 
sponsible behavior:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep 
Ttsentatives  concurring/,  That  Earth  Day 
1990  shall  be  permitted  to  sponsor  a  public 
event  with  musical  entertainment  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  on  April  22, 
1990.  This  event  shall  be  free  to  the  public 
and  arranged  not  to  interfere  with  the 
needs  of  Congress,  under  conditions  to  be 
provided  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 


the  Capitol  Police  Board.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  resolution,  the  promoters  of  Earth 
Day  1990  are  authorized  to  erect  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
such  stage,  sound  amplification  devices,  and 
other  related  structures  and  equipment,  as 
may  be  required  for  the  event  and  are  au- 
thorized to  make  any  arrangements  that 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  event. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  following  joint 
resolutions:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
153,  "National  Tourism  Week,"  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  223,  "Neurofibroma- 
tosis Awareness  Month,"  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  their  immediate 
consideration  en  bloc;  that  they  be 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  and  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  they  were  agreed  to  be  laid  on 
the  table:  that  their  preambles  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  third  week 
in  May  1990  as  "National  Tourism 
Week,"  which  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  153 

Whereas  travel  and  tourism  is  the  third 
largest  retail  Industry  and  the  second  larg- 
est private  employer  in  the  United  States, 
generating  more  than  five  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  jobs  and  Indirectly  employ- 
ing another  two  mUlion  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans; 

Whereas  total  travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  more  than 
$313,000,000,000  annually,  or  about  6,4  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product; 

Whereas  tourism  is  an  essential  American 
export,  as  thirty-three  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  foreign  travelers  spend  ap- 
proximately $18,000,000,000  annually  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  development  and  promotion  of 
tourism  have  brought  new  industries,  jolis. 
and  economic  revitalization  to  cities  and  re- 
gions across  the  United  States; 

Whereas  tourism  contributes  substantially 
to  personal  growth,  education,  appreciation 
of  intercultural  differences,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  international  understanding 
and  good  will;  and 

Whereas  the  abundant  natural  and  man- 
made  attractions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  American  people  es- 
tablish the  United  States  as  the  preeminent 
destination  for  both  foreign  and  domestic 
travelers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 


ginning on  the  second  Sunday  in  May  1990 
Is  designated  as  "National  Tourism  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


NEUROFIBROMATOSIS 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  223,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  May  1990  as  "Neurofibro- 
matosis Awareness  Month,"  which  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  223 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  F»resldent 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  1990  as  "Neurofi- 
bromatosis Awareness  Month". 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE 
MONTH 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 10  a  joint  resolution  designating 
National  Foster  Care  Month,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  10)  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May,  1989  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1281 

(F»urpose;  To  change  the  year  of  "National 
Foster  Care  Month"  from  1989  to  1990) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thurmond,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], for  Mr.  Thurmond,  proposes  an 
amendment  number  1281. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  2.  of  whereas  clause,  strike 
"1989:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1990:". 

Page  2.  line  3.  of  resolve  clause,  strike 
"1989,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1990.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  sicting 


today  on  my  joint  resolution  which 
designates  May  of  this  year  as  "Na- 
tional Foster  Care  Month."  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  changes 
the  designated  date  from  May  1989  to 
May  1990. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  family  en- 
vironment with  loving  and  caring  par- 
ents is  the  ideal  situation  for  children. 
However,  in  the  United  States  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foster 
children  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  been  deprived  of  this  normal 
home  relationship  involving  love,  shel- 
ter, and  other  needs  that  are  the  basic 
necessities  of  all  children,  Foster  par- 
ents volunteer  their  time,  energy,  and 
material  resources  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  week,  to  help  enable  these  chil- 
dren to  develop  into  mature  responsi- 
ble, and  productive  adults. 

Our  Nation's  foster  parents  have  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  reaching 
out  to  those  children  who  need  them 
most.  We  need  to  publicly  recognize 
these  efforts  and  call  attention  to  the 
vital  needs  of  all  foster  children  in  the 
United  States.  Acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  contributions  of  foster  care 
parents  will  provide  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  and  community  support 
for  these  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1281)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments?  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.   10), 
with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  10 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  250.000  li- 
censed foster  families  in  the  United  States 
who  temporarily  provide  guidance,  emotion- 
al support,  food,  shelter,  and  nurture  to 
children  who  cannot  remain  in  their  own 
home: 

Whereas  foster  parents  devotedly  and  un- 
selfishly open  their  home  and  family  life  to 
children  in  need: 

Whereas  foster  parents  are  a  vital  part  in 
permanency  planning  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  foster  child; 

Whereas  foster  parents  work  cooperative- 
ly with  human  service  agencies  and  biologi- 
cal parents  to  strengthen  family  life; 

Whereas  foster  parents  must  have  the 
commitment  of  the  national.  State  and  local 
communities  in  terms  of  funding,  support, 
and  training;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Poster  Parent  Asso- 
ciation holds  its  annual  training  conference 
during  the  month  of  May  1990:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May.  1990.  is  designated  as  "National  Poster 
Care  Month".  The  President  Is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thtjrmond,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
title  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

To  designate  the  month  of  May  1990  as 
"National  Poster  Care  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMKMT  Of  JUSTICE 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  1,  1990 

recess  until  9:30  A.M.;  MORNING  BUSINESS; 
RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   14  30,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  tonight  it  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  and 
that,  following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  until  10  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  I  further  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  1430  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
acting  Republican  leader  has  no  fur- 
ther business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
under  the  previous  order  imtil  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:12  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  1,  1990,  at  9:30  a.m. 


DEXTER  W.  LEHTINEN.  OP  PLORIOA.  TO  BC  DA  AT- 
TORNEY FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 
FOR  THE  TERM  OF  4  TEARS  VICE  LXON  B.  KXUJfBi. 
RESIGNED. 

LEO  A  OLACOBiETTO,  OP  liONTANA.  TO  THE  U*. 
MARSHAL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONTANA  FOR  THE 
TERM  OP  4  TEARS  VICE  RONALD  J  ALLEB.  TERM  EX. 
PIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  POLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  LTJIVERSmr  OP  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
FOR  THE  TERMS  INDICATED 

POR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  1.  1«W 

GEORGE  TRYON  HARDING.  rV.  OP  OHIO  I  REAP- 
POINTMENT I 

POR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JUNE  M.  IMi 

CLARENCE  S  AVERY.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  VICE  ANN  S 
PETERSON  TERM  EXPIRED 


U.S. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  February  28.  1990: 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  INDIVIDUAIi  TO  BE  MEM 
BERS  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DmECTORS  OP  THE  OVER 
SEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION  POR 
TERMS  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  17.  199J 

J  CARTER  BEESE.  JR  OP  MARYLAND,  VICE  DONLEY 
L  BRADY  TERM  EXPIRED 

DONALD  BURNHAM  EN8ENAT.  OP  LOUISIANA.  VICE 
MITCHELL  E  DANIELS.  JR..  TERM  EXPIRED. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OP  THE  VS-  INFORMATION 
AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  STATED.  AND  POR  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV 
ICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  CLASS  OP 
COLT^SELOR  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRE 
TARIBS  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

JOHN  M  BAKER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DONALD  C  HAU8RATH.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PRANK  M  SMITH.  OF  TEXAS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  OP  THE  AOEN 
CIE8  INDICATED  POR  APPOINTMENT  AS  POREION 
SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED.  AND 
ALSO  FOR  THE  OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED 
HEREWITH 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFPI- 
CERS  OF  CLASS  ONE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SEC 
RETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

JERRY  D  PERRY,  OF  TEXAS 

POR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OPFl- 
CERS  OF  CLASS  TWO,  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SEC 
RETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
LTNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

WILBRT  STITT  JR..  OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

LARRY  LEE  HOOVER,  OP  MARYLAND 

ELIZABETH  ANN  MILLS  OF  FLORIDA 

DEBORAH  LOUISE  ZITBOW  PRINDLE.  OF  NEW  YORK. 

JACK  A  ROYER.  OF  INDLANA 

ANTHONY  N  VANCE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

MARCELLE  M  WAHBA.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
FOR    APPOINTMENT    AS    POREION    SERVICE    OFPI 
CERS  OF  CLASS  THREE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SE- 
CRETAIRES   IN    THE   DIPLOMATIC   SERVICE   OP  THE 
LTilTED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PHYLLIS  DANHOF  SPECK.  OF  TEXAS 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT" 

ROANLD  J  GREENBERO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

JOAO  M   ECSODI.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

POR  APPOINTMENT  AS  POREION  SERVICE  OFFI- 
CERS OP  CLASS  POUR.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
LTNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PHILLIP  I  FF  ANTWEILER.  OP  VIROINLA 

JOHN  F  BELZ.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

MICHELLE  BERNIER  TOTH,  OP  FLORIDA.      

MATTHEW  GORDON  BOYSE.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  BRAD6HAW.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
AUBREY  ALEXANDER  CARLSON.  OF  TEXAS 
MARCH  ELIZABETH  BAR  COLE.  OP  MARYLAND 
JEANINE  MARLEN  COLLINS.  OP  TENNESSEE 
MATT  A  ELLSWORTH,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
EDGAR  LEROY  EMBREY  OF  ILLINOIS. 
THOMAS  S  ENGLE.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
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ANN  MEUNDA  EVANS.  OP  TEXAS 
JITTOEY  DAVID  FELTMAN.  OF  OHIO 
RICHARD  A  FIGUEROA.  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
PATRICK  J.  FREEMAN  OF  CAUPORNIA 
GERRY  WILLIAM  FULLER.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANCISCO  JAVIER  GONZALEZ.  OF  NEW  JERStY 
STUART  MACKENZIE  HATCHER    OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
KATHLEEN  M   HENNESSEY.  OF  VIRGINIA 
SIMON  HENSHAW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
INOEBORG   ALIX   LOUISE  KUMMANT    OK   PKNNSYI 

VANIA 
DAN  JONATHAN  LARSEN   OF  VIRGINIA 
HARVEY  S.  LEE.  OF  OREGON 
MARK  STEVEN  MAYPIELD  OF  TEXAS 
DONALD  MAXWELL  MILLER  OF  CALIFXIRNI.A 
MARCIA  NYE.  OP  MICHIGAN 
EVELYN  O  BRIEN  OF  COLORADO 
PAMELA  JEAN  PEARSON  OF  TEXAS 
MICHAEL  DEAN  PUCCETTI    OF  NEW  MRXirt) 
NANI  SUZETTE  PYBUS.  OF  OKLAHOMA 
CAROL  TYSON  REYNOLDS  OF  GEORGIA 
LYSBETH  JOHNSON  RICKERMAN    OF  WASHINOTON 
RICARDO  A   ROBERTO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FERNANDO  MARK   RONDON    OF  THE   DLSIRK-r   OF 

COLUMBIA 

DALE  L  RUMBARGER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PHIUP  WILUAM  SAVIT2  OF  VIRGINIA 
ELIZABETH  TURNER  SHELTON.  OF  CALIFf)!  NIA 
ANDREW  T  SIMKIN   OF  WASHINGTON 
EARL  JAMES  STEELE.  OF  ARIZONA 
DARNAU.  C  STEUART   OF  VIRGINIA 
STEPHANIE  SANDERS  SULLIVAN,  OF  Nf.w  Yi  iRK 
W  STUART  SYMINGTON  IV,  OF  MISSOURI 
DENISEM   VALOIS.  OF  VIRGINIA 
WILUAM  WEINSTEIN.  OF  CALIFtJRNIA 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

PHIUP  JACKSON  BREEDEN,  JR     OF  C ALIFORM. A 

JUDITH  MARIANNE  BITTERMAN   OF  CAl.IKiRN!  A 

LAWRENCE  N  CORWIN   OF  TEXAS 

MARK  J   DAVIDSON  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUSAN  MARY  ELBOW   OF  NEW  YORK 

JENNIFERS  GALENKAMP  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JAY  P  GURIAN  OF  COLORADO 

AUDREY  L  HELP  ANT  OF  MASSACHUSmS 

PHILUPR   IVES.  OF  FLORIDA 

BRUCE  ALAN  LOHOF.  OF  MONTANA 

THOMAS  ELEUTERIO  MESA   OP  FLORIDA 

WILUAM  HENRY  SCHAUER    OF  NEW  YORK 

ROBIN  ANGELA  SMITH  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO 
LUMBIA 

DONNA  JAE  WINTON   OF  CAUFORNIA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FX^JR 
EIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND 
COMMERCE.  TO  BE  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  OR 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  (11-  WW 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AS  INDICATKI) 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  I.N  I  HF 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  .ST.Al  l-."  '  ■>■ 
AMERICA 

JAMAL  AUAH    OF  MICHIGAN 

SUSAN  M    ALBERTS   OF  MARYLAND 

ARUNASG  AMIRTHANAYAliAM   OKNl'WYORK 

LARRY  EDWARD  ANDRE  JR    OF  TEXA.s 

LOUFUNMILAYO  B   AREWA   OF  OHIO 

MICHAEL  A   BARRON   OF  VIRGINIA 

SHIRLEY  J   BECHTEL  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHNT  BERNLOHR  OF  CAUFORNIA 

EDWARD  P  BIRSNER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  D   BLAGG  OF  VIRGINIA 

ISABELLA  DEBARROSO  BLAKE  OF  CAI.II-'ORNM 

ANN  CATHERINE  BLANK   OF  VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDER?  BOLUNG   OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES  O   BOURNE.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  A   BROWN.  OP  VIRGINIA 

DIANA  P  BROWN  OP  MICHIGAN 

JOHN  C  CAMPBELL  OF  VIRGINIA 

NED  P  CARMODY  OF  TENNESSEE 

DOUGLAS  PAUL  CUMAN.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  E  CONNOR  JR    OF  TEXAS 

NANCY  J   COOPER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

DANA  L  DANIELS  OP  VIRGINIA 

STUART  ANDERSON  DWYER  OF  MAINE 

BRIAN  HAMILTON  ENOCHS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ALEJANDRO  B  ESPARZA.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JENNIFER  K   EWBANK.  OF  VIRGINIA 

SONDRA  D   FERGUSON.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

BRADLEY  ALAN  PREDEN.  OP  MARYLAND 

GREGORY  WRIGHT  FRENZEL.  OP  NEW  JERSFY 

LUDWELL  EBERSOLE  GAINES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

CHRISTOPHER  D  GLASENAPP  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOSE  GOMEZ-RIVERA.  OF  VIRGINIA 

TRACY  K  GRIGGS.  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

UNDA  MARIE  HALL  OF  VIRGINIA 

HARDY  MICKEL  HARGREAVES  OF  VIRGINIA 

CEUA  D  HEMER.  OP  WASHINGTON 

EDITH  E  RES8BERG.  OF  TEXAS 

CHARLES  N   HUDSON.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  E.  JABERG.  OP  MINNESOTA 

JOHN  A  JENCKS.  OP  VIRGINIA 

ERIC  ANTHONY  JONES.  OP  MICHIGAN 

SOTIRIS  KATSOULOS.  OP  VIRGINIA 

STACEY  G  KAZACOS.  OP  VIRGINIA 

JEROLD  H.  KLAIMON.  OP  VIRGINIA 

CORAL  KNEHANS.  OP  VIRGINIA 

GARY  A.  KORKOWSKI.  OP  VIRGINIA 

STEVEN  CHRISTOPHER  KOUTSIS  OF  MASSACHU 
SETTS 

VIRGINIA  KRIVIS.  OP  FLORIDA 

BARBARA  A  KUEHN  OF  MARYLAND 

SUZANNE  ILENE  LAWRENCE.  OF  ARIZONA. 


WOO  CHAN  LEE.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS.  JR  .  OF  VIRGINIA 

EILEEN  FAITH  LEWISON    OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

KATHLEEN  UST  OF  MICHIGAN 

DUKE  GREGORY  LOKKA.  OF  VIRGINIA 

HELEN  OSBORNE  LOVEJOY   OF  VIRGINIA 

KENT  A   LUCKEN.  OF  VIRGINIA 

SEAN  EDWARD  MAYBERRY.  OP  VIRGINIA 

JONI  L  MITCHEU.  OF  VIRGINIA 

KATHERINE  ANNE  MUNCHMEYER   OF  TEXAS 

THOMAS  J    MURPHY    OP  VIRGINIA 

W.fYNE  K    NAKASONE.  OP  VIRGINIA 

DARIUS  NASSIRY.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

ERIC  GEORGE  NELSON   OF  TEXAS 

THOMAS  NEMETH.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LYNN  O  CONNELL.  OF  LOUISIANA 

(■1J\RENCE  E    OGBURN    OP  MARYLAND 

FXRNANDO  R    OLIVENCIA    OP  VIRGINIA 

WIUJAMS    PENNINGTON    OF  VIRGINIA 

DIANE  S    PHILUPS,  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  MARK  POMMERSHEIM    OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

BRAD  ROBINSON    OF  CAUFORNIA 

ISMAIL  K   SARSOUR   OF  WISCONSIN 

JOLEEN  ANN  SCHWEITZER.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  WIU.IAM  SECKIXR   OF  CALIfXJRNIA 

SUZANNE  f   SHANNON    OF  VIRGINIA 

DEBORAH  I.   SHERMAN    OF  VIRGINIA 

CHRlSTtNE  E   SHINE.  OF  VIRCilNIA 

JULES  DAMI.AN  .SIUJERBERG    OF  PENN.S YLV ANIA 

THEOIK^HE  J  SINGER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
HI  A 

SUSAN  M   SNYDER   OF  VIRGINIA 

(  ARLOS  E   SOLTERO   OF  VIRGINIA 

PAMELA  LEORA  SPRATIj:N   OF  CALIFORNIA 

lAlVINSTOKF^    OF  VIRGINIA 

MARGOT  A    SULLIVAN    OF  NEW  YORK 

■  lOHN  A    SYLVESTER    OFVIR(}INlA 

.s<.-On  S   THOI^N    OF  TEXAS 

(-HAHIJ:.S  E    THOMAS    OF  OHIO 

KANDl  THtJMAS   OF  OHIO 

KURT  WALTER   LONG    OF  CALIFORNIA 

JENNIF-ER  OWEN  UNDERWOOD  OF  OHIO 

THOMAS  I)    WALKER    OF  VIRGINIA 

JENNIFf:R  HARROW  WATSON   OFVIHCilNIA 

CoNSLIjAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STA TBS  OF 
AMERICA 

HOWARD  SHERMAN  RRISCOE    OF  ILLINOIS 

EDWARD  DIXSON   OF  CALIFflRNI A 

KARL  EAHR    OF  CAl  I  FYIRNI A 

GEHT  LINDENAU    OF  VIRGINIA 

THOMAS  QI'INS    OFMICHIC}AN 

JACK  RICHARDSON    OF  CALIFORNIA 

WIU.IAM  H    TOUSON    OF  FTXiRIDA 

SKIKETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  .SI  .<VICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

f^lLI.Y  EUJ:N  HOIXOMBE    of  VIRCilNIA 

UKEDERICK  F-    .MCCiOUJRICK    OF  MARYI.AND 

IHOM.ASM    MURPHY    OF  VIRGINIA 

IF'-HRY  SORGI    OF  WISCONSIN 

I  HE  F'OU.OWINC;  NAMED  PERSON  OF'  THE  DEPART 
MF.N!  OF'  STATE  fX)R  APPOINTMENT  .AS  FOREICiN 
SKKVUE  OF'FICEH  OF  CI^SS  THREE.  A  CONSULAR  OF 
FICFR  AND  A  SECHE'TARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERV 
ICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF'-S  OF  AMERICA,  EFT'ECTIVE 
JULY  19.  IKBS 

THOMAS  STEPHAN  PAfiSI     OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  F'OLI.OWING  NAMED  OFTK'ER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RF-TIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITU:  10,  LINTTED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  l.C/O 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

I.T  CiEN  DONAIJJS  PIHI..  547  50  0^b2  US  ARMY 
THE  FXllXOWlNCi  NAMED  OFFICER  POK  APPOINT 
MF.NT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL 
WHUF  .ASSICJNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMF^RTANCE 
AND  RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE    SECTION  6(1  L  A - 

To  be  lieutenant  general 


MAJ    CiF:N' 
ARMY 


MARVIN   D    BRAIUSFORD    45^6"  6421     US 


IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  F<3LLOWING  NAMED  RtlAK  ADMIRALS  IN  THE 
STAFT-^  CCJRPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY  FKiR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL.  PUFiSU 
ANT  TfJ  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO 
VIDEO  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM  i  IH  ROBERT  BENSON  HALDER  110  34 
1172    U  S    NAVY 

REAR  ADM  IH  ROBERT  WALTER  HICiGINS  539  30 
0936.  US  NAVY 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR    ADM       IH^    ROBERT    MARION    MOORE     462-84 

7784    U  S    NAVY 

REAR  ADM  ■  !H  HARVEY  DONALD  WEATHERSON 
037   24   2890.  U  S   NAVY 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMA 
NENT   PROMOTION   IN   THE   US    AIR    FORCE.    UNDER 


THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  S28.  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK 
TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  C   MOORE.  104  34   20«5 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

STEPHEN  E  BISHOP.  249  82  0546 
NICHOLAS  D  BOLEY   478  80  1754 
GEORGE  L  BOURNE.  527  78  1259 
KENNETH  S  GINGRICH.  JR.  381  46  7523 
KEITH  M  LANOE.  279  50  3533 
JOSEPH  A  MENTECKI.  521   76  7628 
ROOELIO  RODRIGUEZ.  457  60  8621 
DAVID  F  WITKOWSKI.  lOO  42  9480 

CHAPLAIN 

RICHARD  J    CATHY,  256  52  0954 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
DAVID  F   BARTON    498  48-5902 

NURSE  CORPS 
MARY  C    REPKO,  270  48  5867 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

STEPHEN  K   GLASS,  317  54  8307 
ALAN  L    KISHIN.  262  96  7162 
MAURICE  E   REGISTER.  264  90  7398 
MARK  C    WARD,  364  56  9137 

CHAPLAIN 

GORDON  E   SNYDER.  509  40  3110 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFTICEFiS  FOR  APF^INTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531. 
WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  PRO 
VIDEO  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHAU.  THE  OFFICERS  BE  AP 
POINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  CAPTAIN 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

WILLIAM  J    BUECHEL  357  60  8022 
TERRANCES    DOVE    185  52  9479 
JAMES  P   LUCZKA.  396  50  7038 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFTICERS.  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  LIST,  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC- 
CORDANCE WITH  SECTIONS  624  AND  628,  TITLE  10, 
UNITED  STATF.S  CODE  THE  OFFICER  IDENTIFIED 
WITH  AN  ASTERISK  IS  AI.SO  NOMINATED  FOR  AP 
POINTMF.NT  IN  THE  RECiULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD 
ANCE  WITH  SECTION  531  TITLF:  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

TIMOTHY  E  BCJDEY.  410  88  5490 
NANCY  K  RICKETTS  552  68  7365 
MARK  V   VAIL.  469  74  3352 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•MICHAEL  CJ    SKENNION   073  48  8388 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER 
MANENT  GRADE  OF  UEITTENANT  COMMANDER  AS  IN 
DICATED.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  828.  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS 
THEREFORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

MICHAEL  AMMONS 


THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  154 


TO  BE  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF 

To  be  odTniral 

ADM    DAVID  E  JEREMIAH   542  34-3914.  U.6   NAVY. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  28.  1990: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

WIU^IAM  JAMES  HAYNES  II.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
TO  BE  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  ARMY 

STEPHEN  KAY  CONVER  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

DOUGLAS  ALAN  BROOK,  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

COUN  RILEY  MCMIIilAN.  OF  NEW  MEXICO.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  DEFENSE 

ENRIQUE  MENDEZ.  JR  OF  PUERTO  RICO  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
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THE  COLXAPSE  OF  COMMUNISM 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1990 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly 
recommerxi  the  following  article  wntten  by 
Fred  Barnes  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Reader's  Digest.  I  believe  that  Mr  Barnes  is 
on  the  mark  when  he  details  how  the  "deter- 
mined defense"  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations share  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  irrcredible  changes  happening  in  East- 
em  Europe.  Clearly,  the  Communist  system 
has  failed  and  I  believe  that  this  article  helps 
illustrate  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  review  it.  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  it  as  interesting  and  insightful  as 
I  have. 

ComfUNiSM's  Incredible  Collapse:  How  It 

Happened 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

How  could  the  flame  of  freedom,  damp- 
ened by  so  many  years  of  Soviet  tyranny. 
bum  so  suddenly  and  brightly  In  Eastern 
Europe? 

A  decade  ago.  Soviet  power  appeared  to  be 
gaining  everywhere.  The  Soviets  solidified 
their  hold  on  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  acquired 
new  client  .states  in  Nicaragua  and  Cambo- 
dia and  launched  their  invasion  of  Afghani 
Stan.  Massive  demonstrations  by  commu- 
nist-backed "peace"  groups  in  Europe  led 
President  Jimmy  Carter  to  drop  plans  for 
deploying  the  neutron  bomb  in  West  Ger- 
many. Government  officials  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  believed  that  America  was 
suffering  a  severe  loss  of  will.  Communisms 
advance  seemed  inexorable. 

But  by  1989,  the  Soviet  troops  had  re 
treated  from  Afghanistan.  In  Poland,  the  in- 
dependent trade  union  Solidarity— formed 
nine  years  earlier— toppled  the  communist 
regime.  It  took  less  than  nine  months  for 
dissidents  to  bring  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment to  its  knees:  nine  weeks  for  East  Ger- 
many; nine  days  for  Czechoslovakia;  five  for 
Romania. 

This  heady  rush  of  freedom  across  East- 
em  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  profound  po- 
litical and  social  changes  in  history.  Here 
are  the  people,  events  and  forces  that 
turned  the  tide: 

determined  defense 

When  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghani- 
stan, the  U.S.  Senate  retaliated  by  refusing 
to  ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty.  Even  worse. 
from  the  Soviet  standpoint,  the  United 
States  dramatically  hiked  military  spending 

In  1981,  the  communist  bloc  got  another 
shock.  A  new  American  President,  Ronald 
Reagan,  began  fulfilling  his  promise  to  chal- 
lenge^the  Soviets,  not  placate  them.  Over 
the  n^xt  few  years,  he  accelerated  the  mili- 
tary buildup  and  announced  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  a  space-based 
system  for  protecting  against  missile  attack. 
He  backed  anti-communist  rebels  in  Nicara- 
gua.  Angola.   Cambodia   and    Afghanistan. 


And  with  American  troops,  he  liberated  the 
island  of  Grenada  from  communist  thugs. 

The  Soviets'  confidence  was  shaken.  Soon 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  admit- 
ting "foreign  policy  difficulties."  Marshal  N. 
V.  Ogarkov,  chief  of  the  Soviet  general 
staff,  complained  his  forces  were  falling 
behind  in  military  technology. 

In  1985,  when  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  met  Ronald  Reagan  in 
Geneva,  the  thing  that  impressed  him  most 
was  the  American  President's  determination 
to  build  the  missile  defense  system.  "Gorba- 
chev witnessed  Reagan's  deep  belief  that 
SDI  would  work,"  says  Paul  Nitze.  former 
chief  arms-control  adviser  at  the  State  De- 
partment. "SDI  really  bothered  Gorbachev. 
He  made  that  clear  in  every  meeting." 

Gorbachev's  military  chiefs  had  warned 
that  SDI  involved  technologies  the  Soviets 
couldn't  match.  SDI  epitomized  the  scientif- 
ictechnological-military  revolution  Ogarkov 
had  foreseen.  And  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, led  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Richard  Perle.  repeatedly  blocked  the  Sovi- 
ets from  buying  high  technology  from 
America  and  its  allies. 

The  Western  Europeans  also  pressured 
the  Soviets.  NATO  forged  ahead  with  mili- 
tary modernization  German  voters  spumed 
Soviet  peace  overtures"  and  elected  a  gov- 
ernment that  voted  to  deploy  new  interme- 
diate-range missiles 

In  1936.  Gorbachev  backpedaled  and  ac- 
cepted a  Reagan  offer  scorned  for  five 
years:  the  Soviets  would  eliminate  all  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  in  Europe,  if  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  removed  theirs. 
In  1988.  with  American-supplied  "Stinger" 
missiles  destroying  Red  Army  helicopters  in 
Afghanistan.  Gorbachev  ordered  his  troops 
withdrawn  from  the  engagement  he  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Soviets'  "bleeding 
wound.  " 

Military  pressure  from  America  and  its 
Western  allies  had  caused  the  Soviets  to 
flinch. 

A  SYSTEM  THAT  FAILED 

t 

In  the  1980s,  communist  economies, 
always  inefficient,  went  belly  up.  Before. 
they  had  lacked  consumer  and  luxury 
goods.  Now  perennial  shortages  of  staples 
worsened  as  well.  When  Soviet  miners  went 
on  strike  in  1989,  their  demands  included 
soap,  toilet  paper,  and  sugar. 

But  what  alarmed  communist  leaders 
most  was  the  technological  revolution 
sweeping  the  West.  "Anything  that  springs 
from  innovation  does  not  flourish  under  a 
centrally  controlled  system,"  says  Judy 
Shelton.  author  of  TTie  Coming  Soviet 
Crash. 

Without  market  prices,  the  system  of  pro- 
duction goes  haywire.  In  Poland  there  was  a 
toothpaste  shortage  because  chalk  (a  key  in- 
gredient) was  unavailable,  even  though 
Poland  has  ample  chalk  deposits.  Jam 
couldn't  Ije  exported  because  factories 
lacked  the  paper  to  print  labels.  As  much  as 
40  percent  of  coal  production  was  used  up  In 
coal  extraction. 

Meanwhile,  the  myth  of  the  vaunted 
Marxist  health  system  was  painfully  ex- 
posed. In  the  U.S.S.R.  "life  expectancy  was 
lower  in  the  mid- 1980s  than  it  had  been  in 


the  mid-1960s,"  says  demographer  Nick 
Eberstadt  of  Harvard.  "According  to  the 
World  Bank,  there  is  not  a  single  country 
today  In  Eastern  Europe  where  life  expect- 
ancy is  as  high  as  in  Jamaica." 

Without  incentives  to  work,  save  and 
invest,  the  standard  of  living  plummeted 
throughout  the  communist  world.  In  Poland 
workers  recited  a  couplet  to  Michael  Kauf- 
man of  the  New  York  7^77i«j  that  encapsu- 
lated the  communist  work  ethic:  "If  you  He 
down,  or  you  stand  erect/A  thousand  zlotys 
you  expect."  The  result  was  that  no  one 
really  worked. 

WAGE  WAR  WITH  IDEAS 

Before  President  Reagan's  trip  to  Berlin 
in  1987.  a  White  House  speechwrlter  asked 
him  what  he  most  wanted  to  say  there. 
"Tear  down  the  wall,"  the  President  shot 
back.  Some  State  Department  and  White 
House  officials  tried  to  expunge  that  cry 
from  Reagan's  text  as  too  provocative.  But 
the  line  remained.  "Just  because  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  is  improving 
doesn't  mean  we  have  to  deny  the  truth." 
Reagan  observed  later.  "That  is  what  got  us 
into  such  a  weak  position  in  the  first  place." 

For  decades.  Presidents  set  the  highest 
priority  on  getting  along  with  the  Soviets 
while  maintaining  a  military  balance. 
Waging  a  war  of  ideas  was  spurned.  Not  by 
the  communists,  however.  To  them  ideology 
is  more  important  than  military  strength.  It 
gives  them  the  justification  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

Reagan  and  a  few  other  democratic  lead- 
ers, such  as  British  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  realized  this.  They  set  out 
boldly  to  dispel  the  notion  that  democracies 
no  longer  believed  in  themselves.  "We  were 
always  too  worried  we  would  offend  the  So- 
viets," says  Reagan,  "Well,  so  what?" 

The  President  scotched  diplomatic  cant 
about  "stability"  and  "global  equilibrium," 
Says  his  speechwrlter  Anthony  R.  Dolan, 
"No  one  will  mount  the  ramparts  for  global 
equilibrium.  But  moral  force,  summoned  by 
words,  has  power.  People  react  to  it." 

In  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament 
in  1982,  Reagan  attacked  communism  as  im- 
moral and  inefficient,  and  said  It  will  wind 
up  "on  the  ash  heap  of  history."  When  the 
Soviets  complained  bitterly,  Reagan  knew 
he  had  hit  home.  In  1983,  he  called  the  So- 
viets an  "evil  empire."  That,  said  Reagan, 
"woke  up  everybody." 

SPIRITUAL  PORCE 

When  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki  took  over  In 
August  1989  as  Poland's  first  noncommunist 
prime  minister  In  45  years,  he  was  asked  if 
he  was  a  socialist.  "I  am  a  Catholic,"  he  an- 
swered tersely. 

Without  the  spur  of  religious  faith,  anti- 
communist  dissidents  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded. Lutherans  in  East  Germany  turned 
a  government-sponsored  anti-NATO  "'peace 
campaign"  into  a  protest  against  tyranny. 
In  Czechoslovakia,  many  leaders  of  Civic 
Forum,  the  organization  that  ousted  the 
communist  government,  are  deeply  reli- 
gious. In  Russia,  Jews  put  the  world  spot- 
light on  religious  persecution  and  other 
human-rights  abuses. 
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But  the  election  of  John  Paul  II,  a  Polish 
Pope,  in  1978  was  the  signal  event.  When  he 
visited  Poland  in  1978,  six  million  of  his 
countrymen,  a  sixth  of  the  population, 
turned  out  to  see  him.  He  proclaimed  Chris- 
tianity and  communism  Incompatible.  The 
church  became  the  center  of  political  pro- 
test in  Poland. 

With  the  Popes  support,  Solidarity  was 
formed,  and  John  Paul  II  sent  word  to 
Moscow  that  If  Soviet  forces  crushed  Soli- 
darity, he  would  go  to  Poland  and  stand 
with  his  people.  The  Soviets  were  so 
alarmed  they  hatched  a  plot  to  kill  him.  In 
1981  the  Pope  was  shot  by  a  professional 
killer  in  St.  Peter's  Square,  but  miraculously 
he  survived. 

The  Pope  cautioned  Solidarity  leaders, 
particularly  his  friend  Lech  Walesa,  to  pro- 
ceed slowly.  They  did.  In  1988  General  Woj- 
clech  Jaruzelskl,  the  Polish  communist 
leader,  went  to  them  offering  a  deal.  Soli- 
darity insisted  on  an  election,  which  it  car- 
ried with  some  80  percent  0  the  vote.  When 
the  communist  government  fell,  the  impact 
on  Eastern  Europe  weis  electrifying. 

POWER  or  WORDS 

Jan  Nowak,  the  head  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  (RFE)  for  25  years,  visited  his  native 
Poland  in  1989.  and  he  was  hailed  as  a  na- 
tional hero.  Asked  If  RFE  had  been  impor- 
tant to  democracy  in  Poland.  Walesa  re- 
plied: "Would  there  be  earth  without  the 
sun?" 

RFE.  Radio  Liberty  and  Voice  of  America, 
the  three  American-run  radio  networks, 
plus  Britain's  BBC,  kept  East  Europeans 
from  total  isolation  and  immunized  them 
against  communist  Indoctrination.  When 
Gdansk  was  blacked  out  in  1980  during  a 
Solidarity  strike.  RFE  aired  articles  from 
Western  reporters  back  to  the  city,  assuring 
strikers  their  story  was  getting  out. 

Radio  wasn't  the  only  medium  that 
helped  thwart  communist  repression.  West 
German  television  is  received  by  90  percent 
of  East  Germans.  In  Poland  a  strongly  anti- 
communist  movie  called  77ie  Interrogation 
was  officially  banned  in  1984.  but  It  was 
viewed  by  thousands  on  VCRs  and  was  the 
most  talked-about  film  of  the  year.  In  Hun- 
gary satellite  dishes  in  many  villages  pick  up 
Westem  TV.  Copiers  and  fax  machines  pro- 
liferated in  the  Eastern  bloc  and  became 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  dissi- 
dents. 

DECISIVE  LEADERSHIP 

After  Solidarity  won  all  but  one  of  the 
seats  it  was  allowed  to  contest  in  the  elec- 
tion last  year,  the  communists  still  held 
power,  relying  on  two  splinter  parties  for 
their  parliamentary  majority.  Against  his 
advisers'  unanimous  counsel,  Walesa  made 
an  extraordinary  decision.  He  declared  that 
Solidarity  would  try  to  form  a  government 
with  the  two  parties. 

The  announcement  electrified  Poland, 
Within  a  few  weeks,  the  commimist  govern- 
ment was  ousted. 

The  shift  from  communism  was  not  inevi- 
table. It  required  individuals  willing  to  take 
bold  steps.  Without  Walesa,  the  former  elec- 
trician whose  resourcefulness  as  a  politician 
was  untapped  until  he  assumed  leadership. 
Solidarity  might  have  died  at  birth.  With- 
out playright  Vaclav  Havel,  jailed  repeated- 
ly in  the  1980s,  Czechoslovakia  would  have 
lacked  a  moral  leader  to  spearhead  its 
revolt.  And  without  Ronald  Reagan,  an 
ardent  tmti-communlst,  America  might  have 
lacked  a  leader  determined  to  reverse  com- 
munist gains.  Like  ideas,  individuals  matter, 

Mikhail  Gorbachev's  role  is  singular. 
Known  early  in  life  for  his  ideological  zeal, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gorbachev  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
flexible.  Unlike  other  Soviet  leaders,  Gorba- 
chev had  seen  free-market  economies  up 
close.  In  the  late  1960s,  he  and  his  wife 
Raisa  rented  a  car  and  spent  weeks  driving 
around  Prance  and  Italy.  He  had  to  be  as- 
tonished at  the  wealth  he  saw,  especially  in 
agricultural  products.  While  his  predeces- 
sors had  stared  at  the  decay  of  communism 
and  stuck  with  the  status  quo,  Gorbachev 
did  not. 

His  motive— to  keep  the  Communist  Party 
in  power— is  conventional.  But  his  methotls 
are  not.  He  sharply  curtailed  state  terror, 
communism's  traditional  means  of  main- 
taining order,  and  allowed  criticism  (though 
sometimes  not  of  himself)  and  elections.  He 
sought  to  uproot  the  authority  of  party 
hacks.  He  Informed  communist  leaders  In 
Eastern  Europe  that  they  couldn't  rely  on 
the  Soviet  army  to  keep  control.  In  similar 
circumstances,  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev 
had  unleashed  their  troops. 

Despite  many  eager  declarations,  the  Cold 
War  is  not  over.  Communism  is  on  the 
ropes,  but  with  a  zombie-like  momentum  it 
thrashes  on. 

There  has  been  little  evidence  of  any  real 
contraction  In  Soviet  military  power.  Soviet 
espionage  is  at  a  worldwide  high.  Soviet- 
made  weapons  continue  to  pour  into  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  and  find  their  way  from 
there  to  El  Salvador. 

The  goal  now  for  America  and  its  allies 
should  be  free  economies  and  op>en  elections 
in  every  communist  nation.  As  one  Roma- 
nian revolutionary  put  it:  "You  cannot  have 
a  free-market  economy  without  a  democra- 
cy, and  you  cannot  have  a  democracy  with- 
out a  free-market  economy." 

When  people  who  have  experienced  the 
catastrophic  failures  of  the  communist 
system— in  economic  and  human  terms— are 
all  allowed  to  vote,  communism  will  indeed 
be  relegated  to  the  ash  heap  of  history. 
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In  1977,  the  U,S,  Senate  confirmed  him  as 
brigadief  general  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
In  1983,  General  Kiely  was  appointed  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  Rhode  Island  and  command- 
ing general  of  the  Rhode  Island  National 
Guard  and  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major 
general. 

General  Kiely  has  served  fiis  country  both  In 
tinws  of  war  and  peace,  earning  several  deco- 
rations and  medals.  Amorig  these  are  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal,  a  Bronze  Star  with  Vakx 
Device  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Legion  of 
Ment  Medal  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Star.  General  Kiely  has  tmly 
earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  officers 
through  his  outstanding  and  distinguished 
record. 

Ger>eral  Kiely  has  also  been  active  in  his 
community  outside  of  his  career.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  ColumtKJS,  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  Narragansett  Council  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Amenca.  He  has  shared  his  career 
with  his  wife  Marilyn  of  41  years  and  he  has 
three  children. 

On  this  occ^asion  of  his  retirement,  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  John  and  his  family  and 
wish  them  tx}th  continued  success  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN 
WHELAN  KIELY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  an  outstanding  memt)er  of  my  district 
who  is  retiring  after  47  years  of  dedicated  and 
loyal  service  to  this  Nation. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Whelan  Kiely  began  his 
career  in  1943  by  enlisting  in  the  U.S,  Army. 
Commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
1944,  General  Kiely  served  until  1946  where 
he  held  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
officer  in  the  75th  Division,  His  subsequent 
commands  from  1952  to  1955  included  com- 
pany commander  and  battalion  adjutant  in  the 
351st  Regiment,  Trieste  FTT  and  as  adjutant 
for  the  6th  Regiment  in  Berlin.  From  1957  to 
1 959,  General  Kiely  served  as  commander  for 
the  1st  Ranger  Battalion.  He  graduated  from 
the  Naval  War  College  in  Newport,  Rl,  in  1960 
and  in  1963  he  became  chief  of  plans,  office 
director  of  Army  budget. 

He  graduated  from  the  Army  War  College  in 
1968  and  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  in  Vietnam.  Upon  his  return. 
General  Kiely  served  in  the  office  comptroller 
of  the  Army  at  many  distiriguished  levels  in- 
cluding assistant  director  of  the  Army  budget. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DESMOND 
BUTLER 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  whose  efforts  with 
today's  youth  have  insured  the  continued  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  pririciples  arvJ 
values  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

Desmond  Butler,  a  teacher  at  Rancocas 
Valley  Regional  High  School  in  Mount  Holly, 
NJ,  has  demonstrated  dedication  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  civic  education  of  the 
Stale's  youth  His  coordination  of  the  "We  the 
People  *  *  *  Bicentennial  Programs  on  the 
Constitutton  and  Bill  of  Rights,"  including  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition,  its  non- 
competitive companion  program,  Congress 
and  the  Constitution,  and  the  National  Histori- 
cal Pictorial  Map  Contest  in  the  13th  Congres- 
sional Distnct,  are  examples  of  his  dedication. 

Because  he  cares  enough  to  volunteer, 
thousands  of  students  of  all  ages  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  study  tfie  bicenten- 
nial program's  curriculum,  which  introduces 
students  to  the  philosophical  kJeas  of  our 
Founders,  the  historical  background  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  and  the  issues  and 
debates  that  shaped  the  writing  of  our  consti- 
tution. Students  learn  how  our  Government  is 
organized  and  how  it  protects  tf>e  rights  and 
lit)erties  of  all  citizens.  Most  important,  they 
learn  of  the  respons(t)ilities  which  accompany 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me,  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey's  13th 
Distnct,  in  extending  our  gratitude  arxJ  appre- 
ciation to  Desmond  Butler  for  his  impressive 
contributions  to  the  development  of  compe- 
tent and  responsible  citizenship. 


UMI 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ZUNI 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF 
1990 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28.  1990 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  announce  today  ttie  introduction  of 
the  Zuni  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1990  This 
bill  will  settle  out  of  court  two  lawsuits  wtiich 
the  Zuni  Tnbe  has  filed  against  the  United 
States  for  allegedly  causing,  through  misman- 
agement, severe  damage  to  the  Zuni  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  The 
Zuni  Tribe  has  agreed  to  compromise  the  law- 
suits for  the  sum  of  $25  million  which  is  ap- 
proximately 50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  claimed 
damages 

This  settlement  is  unique  in  that  it  provides 
that  the  money  received  by  the  Zuni  Tribe  m 
the  compromise  of  claims  will  be  used  for 
land  conservation  projects  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  tnlse  The  bill  provides  for 
the  money  to  be  put  into  a  trust  fund  After 
the  tnbe's  obligations  are  paid,  only  the  inter- 
est on  the  fund  can  be  spent  pursuant  to  a 
Zuni  Reservation  restoration  plan  This  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  mechanism  which  will 
assure  these  funds  are  expended  in  a  calcu- 
lated and  effective  manner  which  will  directly 
benefit  the  tnbe  and  its  lands. 

Instead  of  spending  more  valuable  time  and 
money  trying  to  determine  ultimate  resp>onsi- 
btlity  for  the  damages  to  the  Zuni  Reservation 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Zuni  Tnbe  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  work  together  to 
solve  continuing  erosion  problems 

The  Zuni  people  and  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  will  be  the  t)eneficiaries 
of  the  far-sighted  settlement.  I  wish  to  person- 
ally congratulate  and  thank  the  Governor  and 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo,  the  supenn- 
tendent  of  the  Zuni  agency  and  the  Albuquer- 
que area  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, for  working  out  a  compromise  which  will 
be  of  lasting  value  to  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Zuni  people  themselves  will  be  the  key 
to  the  future  success  of  erosion  control  on  the 
reservation.  This  bill  will  enable  labor  intensive 
projects  of  reseeding  and  reforestation  of  the 
watershed  areas  to  be  funded  in  perpetuity 
The  txiilding  of  check  dams  and  other  erosion 
control  measures  will  be  closely  monitored 
and  supervised  with  technical  expertise  pro- 
vided by  the  Zuni  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

This  is  an  important  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  Zuni  Reservation.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  interested  parties 
to  assure  the  Zuni  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1990  becomes  a  reality  this  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
NONSMOKERS  AND  DEFEND- 
ING AGAINST  NEW  EFFORTS 
TO  ENCOURAGE  SMOKING 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sunday- 
February  25.  1 990— was  the  first  day  of  an  ex- 
panded ban  on  smoking  on  airlines.  We've 
come  a  long  way  In  1973,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  first  issued  regulations  that  all  air- 
lines provide  separate  seating  for  smokers 
and  nonsmokers  Then,  in  1988,  Congress 
prohibited  smoking  on  all  domestic  flights  of 
less  than  2  hours  The  smoking  ban  now  ap- 
plies to  all  flights  of  up  to  6  hours,  which  in- 
cludes all  but  a  few  domestic  flights  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii 

Since  the  Surgeon  General  first  reported  on 
the  risks  of  lung  cancer  from  smoking  ciga- 
rettes in  1964,  smoking  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  devastating  addiction  that  increases  the  nsk 
of  cancer,  heart  attack,  strokes  and  other  dis- 
eases in  smokers  We  now  know  that  smoking 
also  increases  health  risks  for  nonsmokers 
As  many  as  5,000  Amencans  die  each  year 
from  inhaling  second-hand  cigarette  smoke. 
One  scientific  study  after  another  has  con- 
firmed that  cigarette  smoke  endangers  the 
health  of  those  who  happen  to  inhale  it.  The 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoke  are  most  acute  for 
smokers  and  for  nonsmokers  who  breathe  the 
smoke  of  others  in  confined  spaces.  Most  vul- 
nerable, however,  are  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old. 

Atter  spanng  no  expense  in  mounting  their 
campaign  against  the  airline  smoking  ban,  to- 
bacco companies  are  now  mounting  a  new 
8'^a  more  senous  war  It  is  a  war  against  an- 
other vulnerable  group — our  Nation's  young 
people 

Mr  Speaker,  the  risk  of  smoking  for  tjoth 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  are  issues  of  con- 
cern that  cross  political  lines  Recently,  two 
political  commentators,  George  Will  and  Carl 
Rowan,  agreed  that  targeted  marketing  by  the 
tobacco  companies  is  reprehensible.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
thoughtful  views  of  these  two  excellent  com- 
mentators, and  I  ask  that  they  be  placed  in 
the  Record 

Tobaccos  Targets 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

While  you  read  this  column,  three  Ameri- 
cans will  die  of  smoking-related  Illnesses. 
Not  surprising,  considering  that  in  1986  the 
surgeon  general  reported,  among  other  hor- 
rific things,  benzene  concentrations  in  ciga- 
rettes up  to  2.000  times  greater  than  the 
amounts  that  caused  Perrier  water  to  be 
pulled  from  markets  worldwide.  What  is  sur- 
prising, and  will  flabbergast  future  genera- 
tions, is  that  public  policy  is  so  flaccid  re- 
garding the  nations  foremost  cause  of  pre- 
ventable death. 

Policy  may  become  more  muscular  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  anomalous  controversy,  one 
concerning  a  major  corporation's  attempts 
to  market  in  a  normal  way  a  legal,  indeed  a 
subsidized,  product.  The  product  is  addictive 
(80  percent  of  adults  using  it  want  to  quit: 
two-thirds  have  tried  and  failed),  sickening 
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and  often  lethal  when  used  as  It  is  intended 
to  be  used. 

Today's  subject  is  cigarettes,  and  the  task, 
not  exactly  chivalric.  is  one  of  protecting 
"virile  females."  These  women  have  various 
attributes,  but  the  one  most  lovely  to  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  is  that  they  are  mini- 
mally educated. 

According  to  a  company  marketing  memo, 
virile  females  are  18  to  20.  have  no  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school,  work  in  entry-level 
service  or  factory  jobs,  wear  jeans  and  knit 
tops,  watch  "Roseanne,  enjoy  such  events  as 
motorcycle  races,  tractor  pulls  and  monster 
truck  competitions.  Virile  females  are  the 
market  segment  targeted  by  the  new  brand 
"Dakota,"  which  may  be  promoted  by 
Dakota-sponsored  "Nights  of  the  Living 
Hunks"  and  male  strip  shows. 

Reynolds  recently  retreated  from  a  plan 
to  test-market  a  brand.  "Uptown."  targeted 
at  blacks  in  inner  cities,  a  group  that  al- 
ready smokes  mi^h  more  than  whites.  (Bill- 
boards—advertisements that  carunot  be 
turned  off  or  otherwise  avoided— hawking 
cigarettes  are  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
inner  cities.) 

Tobaccco  companies  bring  a  chilly  clarity 
to  the  task  of ''coping  with  a  shrinking 
market.  They  vise  sophisticated  marketing 
like  a  sniper's  rifle,  drawing  beads  on  the 
most  vulnerable,  manipulable  Americans. 
The  rate  of  smoking  is  two-and-a-half  limes 
as  high  among  Americans  who  have  not  fin- 
ished high  school  as  among  college  gradu- 
ates. 

America  pays  $52  billion  annually— $221 
per  American— in  health  care,  insurance 
costs  and  lost  productivity  because  of  tobac- 
co, which  every  year  kills  more  Americans 
than  World  War  II  did.  The  toll  from  tobac- 
co is  far  higher  than  from  cocaine,  crack 
and  heroin  combined.  One  thousand  deaths 
a  day,  one  every  90  seconds.  If  an  industrial 
accident  killed  everyone  in  the  Augusta. 
Ga..  metropolitan  area,  the  nation  would  be 
horrified.  That  is  the  scale  of  the  annual  to- 
bacco disaster. 

Last  week.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  chaired 
a  spirited  hearing  that  considered,  among 
other  good  ideas.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley's  propos- 
al to  deny  tax  deductions  for  tobacco  adver- 
tising—$2.5  billion  of  it  annually.  The  com- 
panies, spending  $6.9  million  a  day  on  adver- 
tising and  promotions,  cheekily  claim  it  is 
all  aimed  at  winning  market  shares,  and 
none  of  it  is  aimed  at  children. 

But  about  half  of  all  smokers  start  by  the 
time  they  are  15:  few  start  after  21.  Only  10 
percent  of  smokers  switch  brands  in  a  year. 
Death  and  intelligence  cost  the  cigarette 
companies  6,000  customers  a  day.  That 
many  new  smokers  must  be  found  daily  to 
keep  the  companies  running  in  place. 

Cigarette  advertising  plays  upon  teen- 
agers' desire  for  autonomy  and  anxiety 
about  social  acceptance  and  sexual  allure.  If 
just  3  percent  of  cigarette  sales  are  to  un- 
derage children,  that  market  segment 
spends  $1  billion,  giving  the  companies  $150 
million  in  profits. 

New  smokers  are  disproportionately 
women  and  minorities.  Forty  years  ago.  just 
3  percent  of  women  with  cancer  had  lung 
cancer.  Now  20  percent  do. 

You  say  cigarette  advertising  is  off  televi- 
sion? Look  again.  Cigarette  signs  are  in  most 
of  the  key  television  camera  sight  lines  in 
sports  arenas  and  stadiums.  On  NBC's  93- 
minute  telecast  of  the  1989  Marlboro  Grand 
Prix,  there  were  4,997  images  of  Marll>oro 
signs.  519  of  Marlboro  billt>oards  and  249  of 
the  Marlboro  car.  The  brand  name  was  visi- 


ble 46  of  the  93  minutes— 49  percent  of  the 

telecast. 

Targeted  marketing,  a  common  tactic,  is 
now  considered  disgusting  when  the  target- 
ed group  is  picked  because  it  is  badly  edu- 
cated and  inlormed,  and  hence  manipulable. 
and  the  product  being  marketed  is  injurious. 
But  senior  executives  who  set  the  tobacco 
companies'  marketing  strategies  do  not  have 
daughters  who  fit  the  "virile  female"  pro- 
file. 

One  wonders:  Do  the  executives'  daugh- 
ters smoke?  If  so,  are  the  executives 
pleased?  If  so,  are  they  not  strange  parents? 

SuLxiVAN's  Crusade 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Hallelujah!  You  and  I  can  fly  from  one 
end  of  America  to  the  other  today  without 
having  to  breathe  any  of  that  "Uptown"  cig- 
arette smoke  targeted  at  blacks,  or  that 
"Dakota"  smoke  that  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Co.  planned  to  market  among  "virile 
white  women.  "  Fact  is,  you  won't  have  your 
sinuses  and  lungs  befouled  by  anyone  else's 
smoke  of  any  kind,  because  this  is  the  day 
when  the  "no  smoking  "  light  stays  on  per- 
manently during  some  18,000  flights  within 
the  48  contiguous  states. 

But  that  is  not  the  important  tobacco 
story  of  this  time,  The  news  is  that  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  Louis 
W.  Sullivan  has  gone  on  an  anti-tobacco  cru- 
sade, bringing  the  Bush  administration 
closer  to  a  posture  of  honesty  in  its  war  on 
plants  that  kill  people. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  farmers  in  other  countries 
they  couldn't  grow  poppies  or  coca  plants 
because  someone  would  turn  those  crops 
Into  heroin  and  cocaine  and  make  it  possible 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  destroy  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment was  knuckling  under  to  farmers  in  the 
U.S.  tobacco  states  and  to  the  tobacco  lobby, 
even  to  the  point  of  sutisidizing  tobacco 
crops  that  would  produce  emphysema,  lung 
cancer  and  other  life-shortening  diseases  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  United  States  has  provoked  snickers 
and  outrage  in  recent  days  because  of  the 
revelation  of  a  scheme  to  unleash  the  "drug 
bug"— the  voracious  malumbia  caterpillar— 
on  the  coca  crops  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia 
or  any  other  neighboring  countries. 

The  caterpillar  caper  would  have  looked 
even  more  outrageous  than  it  does  if  Sulli- 
van had  not  been  on  Capitol  Hill  saying 
that  he  was  "troubled,  outraged"  that  the 
tobacco  industry  is  targeting  ads  at  "women, 
minorities  and  young  people. "  Sullivan 
spoke  in  the  context  of  a  campaign 
launched  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  to  create 
a  federal  agency  that  would  regulate  tobac- 
co products  the  way  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration regulates  medicines  and  certain 
food  products. 

While  Sullivan  did  not  endorse  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal,  he  gave  it  a  push  by  releas- 
ing a  report  showing  that  smoking  costs  the 
nation  $52  billion  in  health-care  costs  and 
lost  productivity  every  year.  Sullivan  said 
tobacco  products  cause  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  in  this  country,  with  some 
390.000  Americans  dying  of  smoke-related 
illnesses  last  year. 

Sullivan  should  be  commended  for  adding 
nicotine  to  the  list  of  the  "dopes"  that 
American  are  trying  to  banish. 

There  are,  of  course,  millions  of  p)eople  In 
the  tobacco  industry  who  are  screaming 
that  "the  government  is  trying  to  take  away 
my  source  of  livelihood." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  is,  verbatim,  what  the  impoverished 
coca-growing  farmers  of  the  Andean  nations 
are  saying. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
KENNETH  AND  MEREDITH 
RODMAN 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  two  of  the  most  committed  and 
tireless  volunteers  I  know,  Ken  and  Meredith 
Rodman  of  Westlake  Village,  CA.  For  the  past 
13  years.  Ken  and  Meredith  have  volunteered 
their  time  and  talents  for  countless  clubs  and 
organizations  in  the  Conejo  Valley,  but  have 
been  especially  important  to  the  success  of 
projects  for  the  Jewish  community. 

Among  their  many  activities,  they  have  to- 
gether chaired  the  Cone)0  Valley  division  of 
the  United  Jewish  Fund  for  the  past  5  years, 
represented  the  Conejo  Valley  on  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Region  Jewish  Federation 
Council  board  and  executive  committee,  and 
planned  and  implemented  the  1989  Cone)o 
Valley  Jewish  community  survey. 

Individually,  they  have  served  the  Jewish 
Federation  and  Temple  Etz  Chaim  In  many 
other  capacities,  and  have  served  in  volunteer 
capacities  in  civic  and  school  organizations 
To  honor  their  achievements  and  dedication. 
Ken  and  Meredith  were  presented  with  the  in- 
augural Jewish  Community  Service  Award  on 
Sunday.  It  was  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush  referred  to 
Amencans  serving  their  communities  as  a 
thousand  points  of  light.  By  any  reckoning. 
Ken  and  Meredith  Rodman  are  two  of  the 
brightest  stars  m  that  firmament.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  join  me  today  in  hononng  their 
many  contributions  to  their  community,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  that  helped  make  this 
country  great. 


WILLIAM  E.  TOLMAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CELEBRATING  ITS 
135TH  ANNIVERSARY 
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I  am  especially  proud  to  recognize  the 
sch(x>l  for  its  long  traditksn  as  an  educational 
institution  at  a  time  when  quality  education  Is 
the  primary  need  of  our  Nation.  Tolman  High 
has  provided  a  guarantee  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation  for  1 35  years.  I  wish  the  school  and  its 
community  continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come. 


A  SALUTE  TO  UNITY  DAY 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t(xlay  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  honor  the  students, 
alumni,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  William 
E.  Tolman  High  School  which  is  celebrating  its 
1 35th  anniversary  this  year. 

Since  1855,  Tolman  High  has  been  proudly 
serving  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  Rl.  Tolman  High 
has  produced  many  great  men  and  women  for 
that  community  and  for  our  Nation.  Tolman 
High  is  known  in  the  community  as  an  exem- 
plary school  for  preparing  young  men  and 
women  for  the  future.  Tolman  High  sets  high 
standards  of  excellence  for  ail  its  members 
tx)th  inside  and  outside  of  th*  classroom. 
Tolman  High  also  seeks  to  instill  its  students 
with  the  qualities  needed  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens. 


HON.  H.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  SAXTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  dedicated  to  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  true  cultural  understanding. 

The  Strength  to  Love  Outreach  Ministry  of 
Mount  Holly,  NJ  has  created  a  program  which 
will  help  us  all  to  meet  the  social  and  racial 
challenges  before  us  and  lead  us  into  the  21st 
century.  The  diversity  of  cultures  being  en- 
countered by  all  citizens  of  this  great  Amen- 
can  melting  pot  presents  the  opportunity  tor 
greater  cultural  awareness  for  all. 

Many  Buriington  County  residents  will  Ijene- 
fit  from  the  presentation  of  Unity  Day,  being 
held  at  the  Holbein  School  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 28  The  program  includes  speeches, 
poetry  readings  and  musical  presentations  de- 
signed for  the  cultural  enrichment  of  the 
whole  community 

The  Rev  Eric  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
Strength  to  Love  Church  of  Mount  Holly,  be- 
lieves the  key  to  eradicating  racism  and  pro- 
moting tolerance  and  understanding  among  all 
people  lies  in  the  hands  of  youth.  The 
Strength  to  Love  Outreach  Ministry  plans  to 
make  the  concepts  presented  at  Unity  Day 
part  of  a  national  thrust  toward  education 
through  the  creation  of  academic  learning 
centers  at  which  memljers  of  many  cultural 
backgrounds  will  have  the  opfxjrtunity  to  inter- 
act and  share  life  expenences 

I  applaud  the  concept  of  Unity  Day  and  the 
work  of  the  Strength  to  Love  Outreach  Minis- 
try as  means  to  convey  interracial  and  cultural 
understanding  to  those  who  can  make  a  dif- 
ference 


TAMMY  TUCKER:  PALM  BEACH 
COUNTY'S  BRIGHT  AND  SHIN- 
ING STAR 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1990 
Mr  LEWIS  of  Flonda.  Mr  Speaker,  each 
and  every  day  we  are  exposed  to  an  aspect 
to  the  drug  war.  Some  days  give  us  hofje 
while  other  days  bnng  us  despair.  It  is  hope 
that  we  hold  on  to  as  we  work  to  bring  our 
Nation  together  as  we  fight  this  war. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  part 
of  the  hope  we  cling  to  in  Palm  Beach  County. 
That  hope  was  found  in  the  life  of  Tammy 
Tucker.  He  has  since  passed  on  but  left  a 
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bright  and  shining  path  for  our  children  to 
follow. 

Tammy's  work  was  consuming  and  the 
impact  enofmous.  He  established  "No  Dope" 
days  and  a  "Rap-a-thon"  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  our  kids  off  drugs.  His  efforts  in  Palm 
Beach  County  were  outstanding.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  can  count  on  Tammy  Tucker's  work 
to  provide  a  clear  direction  for  our  youth. 

I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in  saluting  this 
bnght  and  shining  star  of  Palm  Beach  County. 


FIGHTING  THE  SCOURGE  OF 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1990 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  noted  in  the  Congress, 
ttie  dramatic  and  welcome  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  have 
brought  with  them  some  unwelcome  changes 
as  well.  The  most  disturbing  is  the  nse  of  anti- 
Semitism,  particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
in  many  cases  in  some  of  the  countnes  of 
Eastern  Europe  as  well 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the 
Congress  express  our  unequivocal  opposition 
to  these  renewed  and  very  disturbing  manifes- 
tations of  racism  in  the  Soviet  Union  Earlier 
this  week,  there  were  press  reports  that 
Soviet  prosecutors  were  tieginning  to  take 
action  against  the  most  unsavory  of  these 
manifestations.  While  we  welcome  and  ap- 
plaud these  official  Soviet  actions,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  here  in  the  Congress  to  make 
known  our  strong  opposition  to  anti-Semitism 
I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 264  condemning  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
cosponsonng  this  legislation. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  published  an 
excellent  column  by  Flora  Lewis,  "The  Old 
Russian  Scourge,"  which  discusses  the  nse  of 
anti-Semitism  and  which  is  a  particularly 
useful  summary  of  the  nse  of  this  ugly  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Ms.  Lewis' 
fir>e  column  be  placed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  thoughtful  atten- 
tion 

The  Old  Russian  Scourge 

Paris.— Among  the  ugly  costs  of  Commu- 
nist rule  was  the  failure  to  keep  pace  with 
revulsion  at  the  ancient  disease  of  anti-Sem- 
itism, let  alone  create  a  new  mentality,  as 
tx>asted.  So  a  side  effect  of  advancing  re- 
lease from  repression  in  the  East  is  revival 
of  slogans  of  hate. 

They  have  appeared  openly  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  this  year  of  budding  de- 
mocracy. But  the  most  ominous  have  come 
in  the  Russian  heartland,  where  a  combina- 
tion of  deliberate  attempts  to  stir  provoca- 
tive disorder  and  atavistic  prejudice  are 
bringing  old  demons  to  the  surface. 

It  was  not  unforeseen.  As  much  as  three 
years  ago,  Jews  in  Moscow  told  me  of  signs 
of  renewed  persecutions.  Gorbachev  reform- 
ers warned  of  a  coalition  of  Communist 
hard-liners  clinging  to  their  privilege  and 
anti-Communist  nationalists  exalting  the 
mystical  "purity"  of  Mother  Russia. 

Last  weekend  the  Leningrad  schoolteach- 
er Nina  Andreyeva,  dubtied  the  '  Pasionaria 
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of  the  conservatives,"  earned  rousing  af>- 
plause  at  a  Moscow  rally  denouncing  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  and  company,  crying,  "Long 
live  the  unity  of  patriotic  and  socialist 
forces."  Le  Monde's  correspondent  Bernard 
Guftta    translated    it    accurately    to    mean 

Long  live  national  Communism,  "  a  remind- 
er of  an  aggressive  German  movement 
railed  National  Socialism. 

The  anguish  expressed  at  the  prospect  of 
a  unified  German  state  comes  in  part  from 
neighbors'  concern  at  a  new  dimension  of 
economic  and  political  power  in  the  center 
of  Europe.  But  more,  it  stems  from  the  livid 
memory  of  the  Nsizis  and  their  calculated 
inhumanity.  At  this  point  in  history,  there 
is  more  reason  to  worry  about  the  Infection 
of  anti-Semitism  farther  East.  It  remains 
endemic. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Gorbachev  regime 
has  opened  a  criminal  investigation  of  the 
organization  Pamyat,  which  means  memory, 
for  violation  of  the  law  against  "incitement 
to  hatred  and  to  national  and  racial  con- 
flict."  It  clearly  represents  a  decision  that 
more  would  be  lost  by  ignoring  Pamyat's 
anti-Semitic  campaign  than  by  a  publicized 
prosecution. 

The  challenge  was  flagrant.  There  were 
not  only  speakers  at  Ms.  Andreyeva's  rally 
listing  Jewish  names  as  the  source  of  Soviet 
ills.  There  was  not  only  the  incursion  of 
Pamyat  members  at  a  Moscow  meeting  of 
liberal  writers  last  month,  shouting  "Jews, 
Freemasons  out— next  time  we'll  come  with 
machine  guns." 

There  was  an  underground  pamphlet,  fi- 
nally published  by  Moscow's  Institute  of 
Energy  to  show  how  bad  things  were,  de- 
manding that  Jews  and  their  relations  be 
forbidden  to  submit  theses,  to  acquire  aca- 
demic degrees  and  knowledge,  to  join  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  to  be  elected  to 
the  Soviets,  and  to  be  named  to  leading  po- 
sitions in  the  party,  the  state  elsewhere."  It 
still  took  urgent  insistence  by  reformist 
newspapers  such  as  Literatumaya  Gazeta 
and  Moscow  News  to  move  the  prosecutor's 
office  to  act. 

In  Romania,  vandals  attacked  a  synagogue 
in  the  town  of  Oradea  last  week.  In  Hunga- 
ry, an  undercurrent  of  anti-Semitism  is 
being  exploited  by  nationalists  in  the  cam- 
paign for  free  elections  in  March.  A  noted 
Western  economist  was  told  she  couldn't 
join  the  tioard  of  a  new  Budapest  joint  ven- 
ture because  she  was  Jewish. 

The  Catholic  Primate  of  Poland  last  year 
spoke  abusively  of  Jews  during  the  dispute 
about  the  convent  at  Auschwitz.  Now.  at 
last,  work  has  evidently  started  on  a  new 
building  site,  and  the  Solidarity-led  Polish 
Government  has  deplored  "  the  officially 
inspired  anti-Semitic  campaign  that  forced 
thousands  of  Jews  to  emigrate  in  1968,  of- 
fering return  of  citizenship  to  all.  Diplomat- 
ic relations  are  being  restored  with  Israel. 

Ther*-  are  only  a  few  thousand  Jews  left 
in  Poland.  But  the  point  is  that  it  takes  de- 
litierate  will  and  effort  to  expunge  a  mental 
scourge,  as  it  does  to  establish  democracy. 
In  Spain,  the  Government  has  signed  an 
agreement  giving  Jewish  and  Protestant  re- 
ligions equal  status  with  Catholics  for  the 
first  time  since  the  expulsion  of  Jews  in 
1492.  and  it  is  prepared  for  a  similar  accord 
with  Moslems.  Spain  has  been  an  inspiring 
example  for  the  East  in  showing  it  is  possi- 
ble to  move  from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  opened  the  way  for 
mass  emigration  of  Jews.  But  it  is  no  gain 
for  the  creation  of  a  civil  society  in  his 
country  for  them  to  tie  driven  out.  Overcom- 
ing   anti-Semitism    is   another   test   of   his 
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"new  thinking"  and  his  system's  capacity 
for  reform.  It's  another  way  in  which  Com- 
munism fell  behind,  and  another  reason  to 
urge  him  to  get  on  with  democracy  and 
guaranteed  human  rights. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EAGLE  SCOUT 
BRIAN  PARKER 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Eagle  Scout  Brian  Parker. 
Brian  earned  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  while  he 
was  a  memtier  of  Troop  10  in  Lincoln,  Rl. 

The  process  of  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout  is 
a  hardship  which  tests  the  fiber  of  the  young 
men  who  take  the  challenge.  Brian's  persever- 
ance and  accomplishment  lift  him  above  the 
ordinary.  Brian  has  displayed  the  courage,  dis- 
cipline, and  leadership  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  Brian 
and  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  stnve  toward 
the  goals  he  has  established  as  a  Boy  Scout. 


RECIPROCITY  IN  INTERNATION- 
AL GOVERNMENT  PROCURE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  our  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Horton,  as  well  as  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  I  am.  today,  introducing  legislation 
which  will  amend  the  Buy  American  Act  of 
1933  by  requiring  that  any  public  interest 
waiver  of  that  act  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  negotiating  position  in  the  cur- 
rent renegotiation  of  the  International  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Code.  This  legislative  ap- 
proach is  the  result  of  concerns  raised  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Legislation  and  National  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee  which  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1989.  At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  implementation  of  the  Buy  Amer- 
ican Act  of  1 989  and  the  operation  of  interna- 
tional procurement  agreements. 

As  my  colleagues  krraw,  the  International 
Government  Procurement  Code  is  designed  to 
eliminate  procurement  barriers  to  market 
access  by  extending  equal  treatment  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  suppliers  for  Government 
purchases  under  the  Code.  Twenty  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  are  Code  signato- 
ries. However,  the  provisions  of  the  Code  do 
not  apply  to  procurement  indlspiensable  for 
natk>nal  security  or  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. In  additkin,  telecommunk:ations,  heavy 
electrical  and  transportation  procurement  are 
excluded. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  10  to  20  percent  of 
all  Government  procurement  is  covered  by  the 
Code  and  the  vast  majority  of  contracts  and 
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dollar  value — about  80  percent — are  opportu- 
nities provided  by  US  Government  procure- 
ment. However,  at  our  September  hearing  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  that  little 
progress  had  tieen  made  in  expanding  cov- 
ered procurements  and  the  United  States  was 
at  a  4-to-1  disadvantage  in  sales  opportunities 
under  the  Code. 

As  we  have  attempted  to  expand  Code  cov- 
erage in  other  areas  where  billions  of  potential 
sales  opportunities  with  foreign  governments 
for  U.S.  firms  exist,  it  appears  that  defense 
trade  agreements  which  have  been  negotiated 
outside  of  the  Code  may  be  complicating  our 
ability  to  make  progress  in  nondefense  sec- 
tors. Under  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Memo- 
randums of  Understanding  [MOU's],  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  waived  the  Buy 
American  Act.  The  practical  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  open  up  between  50  percent  and  80 
percent  of  U.S.  Government  procurement  to 
those  nations  with  whom  we  maintain  bilateral 
MOU's.  Unlike  the  Procurement  Code,  the 
MOU's  provide  for  no  specified  procedures 
whereby  U.S.  contractors  are  assured  informa- 
tion about  prospective  procurements.  Thus,  in 
exchange  for  access  to  a  substantial  share  of 
our  procurement  market,  we  receive  only  a 
pledge  of  reciprocal  access.  This  situation 
must  change. 

The  problems  such  arrangements  may 
cause  to  our  larger  trade  goals  was  indicated 
at  our  heanng  when  the  GAO  in  testimony  on 
its  review  of  international  procurement  issues 
for  the  subcommittee  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

when  you  take  into  account  the  fact 

that  roughly  80  percent  of  our  procurement 
is  defense  procurement,  when  you  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  maybe  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  covered  procurements  under  the 
Government  Procurement  Code  are  also 
covered  under  the  reciprocal  MOUs.  I  would 
say  failure  to  link  the  defense  reciprocal 
MOUs  with  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
under  the  Government  Procurement  Code 
would  probably  weaken  our  hand. 

"We  are  basically  giving  a  lot  of  l)enefits 
under  the  reciprocal  MOUs.  However,  we 
want  things  from  foreign  goverrmients  that 
don't  fall  under  the  MOUs.  •  *  *  so  I  think 
from  a  policy  perspective  •  *  *  it  seems  to 
make  better  sense  to  try  to  link  the  two  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  better  shot  at  achiev- 
ing our  trade  policy  objectives  with  respect 
to  government  procurement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will  do  that.  The  Congress  has  attempt- 
ed several  times  in  the  past  to  persuade, 
cajole,  and  otherwise  nag  the  Department  of 
Defense  into  looking  at  the  broader  trade  and 
competitiveness  implications  in  its  defense 
trade  agreements  without  much  success.  The 
world  is  changing  too  rapidly  to  disregard  the 
fundamental  fact  that  national  security  can  no 
longer  be  defined  purely  in  military  terms.  We 
must  give  our  Government  the  tools  to  assert 
our  international  economic  interest  and  end  a 
situation  where  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  many  conflicting  voices  within  the 
executive  branch.  Such  coordination  can  also 
assist  in  recognizing  the  rise  of  Government 
procurement  opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe 
which  has  recently  shed  the  ideological  strait- 
jacket  of  communism.  And  it  will  certainly  put 
us  in  a  tjetter  position  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  as  well  as  exploit  the  oppor- 
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tunities  presented  by  economic  integration  of 
the  European  Community  in  1 992. 

I  also  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  intends  to 
continue  to  perform  intense  oversight  over  the 
implementation  of  the  Buy  Anwrican  Act  of 
1 988,  a  very  significant  part  of  the  1 988  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act.  On  April 
30,  1990,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  will 
tie  reporting  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  gov- 
ernment procurement  discrimination.  I  am 
today  announcing  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  that  report  by  the  Legislation  and  National 
Security  Subcommittee.  The  legislation  which 
we  have  introduced  today  will,  I  hope,  play  an 
important  role  in  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant report  to  Congress. 

Finally,  I  want  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  and  look  fonward 
to  eariy  heanngs  by  our  subcommittee. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
DR.  GEORGE  RATHMANN 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Dr.  George  Rathmann,  the  chairman  of 
AMGEN  Inc.,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  re- 
search into  kidney  disease.  As  my  colleagues 
may  know,  AMGEN,  headquartered  in  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  CA,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  exciting 
new  field  of  biotechnology,  a  field  that  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  medicine.  Indeed,  bio- 
technology is  doing  so  already. 

But  in  addition  to  his  challenging  work  with 
AMGEN,  George  is  a  strong  supporter  of  re- 
search into  the  treatment  of  anemia  associat- 
ed with  chronic  kidney  disease.  For  those  ef- 
forts, the  National  Kidney  Foundation  of 
southern  California  is  honoring  him  with  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  on  March  1 1 . 

Thanks  to  people  like  George  Rathmann, 
the  Kidney  Foundation  is  able  to  continue  its 
research  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  kidney 
and  urological  diseases  and  to  attempt  to 
enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  millions  of  Amen- 
cans  who  suffer  from  renal  failure— 850,000  in 
southern  California  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  George  Rathmann, 
and  acknowledging  his  contributions  to  medi- 
cine. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
PARK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  5, 
1990,  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park.  It  was  on  this 
date  in  1980  that  President  Carter  signed 
Public  Law  96-199,  establishing  the  Natbn's 
40th  national  park  on  the  islands  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Miguel, 
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and  Anacapa  off  the  coast  of  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  Counties  in  Califorrva. 

These  Islands,  whk:h  are  the  seaward  ex- 
tension of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  en- 
capsule  a  unique  marir>e  and  coastal  erwiron- 
ment.  Because  of  their  isolation  from  the 
mainland,  they  have  reowined  relatively  un- 
touched, to  the  point  where  ttiey  have  evolved 
several  unique  spiecies  and  subspecies  of 
plants  and  animals.  They  provkJe  a  refuge  for 
many  endangered  manne  mammals  ar>d  birds, 
including  sea  elephants,  sea  tons,  arxj  seals, 
and  their  waters  provide  part  of  ttie  annual  mi- 
gration route  of  the  California  Gray  Whale. 

Before  the  amval  of  European  explorers, 
the  islands  were  used  by  the  Chumash  Indi- 
ans, and  artifacts  may  still  tie  found  there. 
"Discovered"  by  Portuguese  explorer  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
under  the  Spanish  flag  in  1542,  the  islands 
have  remained  in  a  relatively  undeveloped 
state.  Cabnilo  himself  has  been  reported  to 
have  been  buned  there  Today  they  remain  as 
islands  in  time,  representing  what  the  south- 
ern California  coastline  was  like  in  centuries 
past 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  many  people  in- 
volved in  any  undertaking  as  involved  as  cre- 
ating a  national  park,  and  1  will  name  only  a 
few  today  Recent  owners  of  the  islands,  in- 
cluding the  last  Dr.  Carey  Stanton,  the  Ghenni 
family,  the  Vail  family,  the  Nature  Conservan- 
cy, and  the  U.S.  Navy,  all  played  a  role  in  pre- 
serving this  unique  resource. 

My  own  interest  and  concern  for  the  islands 
was  sparked— like  many  others  1  know— by 
Dr.  Stanton's  gracious  hospitality  over  the 
years  at  his  home  on  Santa  Cruz  Islarxj.  His 
love  for  the  islands,  and  his  determination  to 
preserve  them  for  future  generations,  was  a 
key  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  park.  It  was 
with  his  encouragement  that,  following  the  dis- 
astrous oil  well  blowout  in  the  channel  in 
1969.  I  introduced  legislation  creating  an  oi>- 
tree  sanctuary  on  the  State  tidelands  sur- 
rounding the  islands  Then-Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  signed  the  bill  into  law,  providing  a 
key  element  of  protection  to  the  islands.  At 
the  same  time,  my  colleague,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Charles  Teague,  successfully  lot>- 
bied  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  ecological 
preserve  and  buffer  zone  off  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara coast. 

In  1979.  following  my  own  election  to  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H  R  2975,  establishing  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park.  A  key  element 
in  the  progress  of  the  legislation  was  Dr  Stan- 
ton's agreement  to  deed  the  major  portion  of 
Santa  Cruz  Island  to  the  Nature  Conservancy 
under  very  generous  terms,  an  agreement  fa- 
cilitated by  a  timely  grant  of  funds  from 
ARCO. 

Another  key  element  was  the  endunng  work 
and  testimony  of  Bill  Ehom— supennternjent 
of  the  Channel  Islands  National  Monument 
and  supenntendent  of  the  park  itself  until  last 
year — who  provided  much  of  the  motive 
power  toward  passage.  The  U.S.  Navy  con- 
tributed by  Its  position  on  the  legislatk)n,  a 
very  generous  decision  on  its  p>art;  the  Navy 
continues  to  be  helpful.  And  the  many  local 
residents  who  supported  creabon  of  the 
park— the  people  of  Ventura  and  Santa  Bar- 
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bara  Counties — all  share  in  the  credit  for  its 
passage. 

Finally,  I  cannot  end  this  tale  without  report- 
ing the  contributron  of  the  late  Representative 
Phil  Burton,  then-chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  served  then  as  now.  Phil, 
wftose  persuasive  powers  are  legend  in  this 
House,  agreed  to  roll  my  bill  into  an  omnibus 
parks  bill  he  was  pushing.  The  juggernaut 
swept  through  the  House  on  the  suspension 
calendar,  passed  ttie  Senate  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  6,  and  on  George  Washington's  Birthday 
was  sent  to  the  President,  who  agned  the  bill 
on  March  5,  1 980. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  home  of  Santa  Cruz 
Island  fox,  tf>e  giant  coreopsis,  the  brown  peli- 
can, the  sea  elephants,  and  the  gray  whale — 
"discovered"  over  time  by  the  Chumash,  by 
Cabnilo,  by  the  Spanish  Rancheros,  and  then 
the  Americans — today  lies  off  our  coast  as  a 
permanent  legacy  to  our  own  and  future  gen- 
erations, a  lasting  preserve  for  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  nature  at  its  finest:  ttie  Channel 
Islands  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  grateful  mixture  of 
both  humility  and  pnde  that  I  extend  to  the 
citizens  of  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  Coun- 
ties, to  the  National  Park  Service,  to  Mack 
Shaver,  the  current  supennter>dent  and  his 
dedicated  staff,  to  Fran  Carter  and  the  Fnends 
of  the  Channel  Islands  National  Park,  and  to 
all  those  irxjividuals— named  and  unnamed, 
including  my  staff— who  played  a  part  in 
making  this  park  a  reality,  the  very  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  of  the  US  House 
of  Representatrves  on  the  occasion  of  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park. 
May  there  be  many  more. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  NEW 
MEXICO  FIRMS  FOR  SBA 
REGION  AWARDS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  two  firms  m  New  Mexico 
who  were  recently  awarded  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Region  Awards. 

MicroSage,  which  is  based  in  Los  Alamos 
and  owned  by  Mitchell  Chi  and  Vincent  Nico- 
losi,  has  been  named  the  Small  Business 
Subcontractor  of  ttie  Year  in  a  5-State  region 
including  New  Mexkx),  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Arkansas.  MicroSage  trains  individ- 
uals to  use  computer  software  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory.  It  also  does  consulting 
work  and  within  the  last  2  years,  has  opened 
a  retail  computer  store  in  Los  Alamos. 

MicroSage  was  awarded  a  contract  with  Los 
Alamos  laboratories  last  fall  to  supply  hard- 
disk  drives  and  storage  systems  for  comput- 
ers in  addition  to  their  training  more  than 
3,000  laboratory  employees,  from  scientists  to 
secretaries.  Ttietr  success  comes  from  going 
above  and  tjeyond  contract  requirements  by 
spending  the  extra  time  needed  so  that  each 
student  comptetefy  ur>derstands  the  training. 

S.  Systems  Corp.  of  Alt)uquerque  has  been 
named  the  1990  Small  Business  Pnme  Con- 
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tractor  of  the  Year  for  the  same  region  S.  Sys- 
tems IS  a  Los  Angeles-based  firm  owned  by 
Troy  Davis 

S  Systems  provides  engineering  and  tech- 
nical services  at  the  developmental  Optics  fa- 
cility at  the  Air  Force  Weapons  Latxjratory  at 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Working  in  support  of 
the  Lab's  advanced  radiation  directorate  laser 
program.  S  Systems  designs,  fabricates  and 
coats  optics — lenses,  mirrors  and  windows — 
primanly  for  two  large  research  lasers  at  Kirt- 
land 

Although  S  Systems  is  a  Los  Angeles 
based  firm  its  Albuquerque  division  received 
the  SBA  award.  The  Albuquerque  division 
started  m  1986  with  a  staff  of  four.  Due  to 
their  superlative  work  and  increase  in  busi- 
ness, they  currently  employ  24.  S.  Systems 
gets  virtually  all  its  business  from  the  Air 
Force  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  about  25  percent  of 
the  company's  work  here  is  related  to  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  star  wars  pro- 
gram 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  MicroSage  and 
8  Systems  for  their  outstanding  work  in  the 
computer  and  optics  field,  respectively,  and  as 
recipients  of  the  1990  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Region  Awards 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  PARKER 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  an  outstanding  young  man 
who  has  continued  to  excel  at  the  highest 
level 

Kevin  Parker,  who  already  earned  the  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout  while  a  member  of  Troop  10  in 
Lincoln,  Rl.  has  continued  his  mission  as  a 
Boy  Scout.  Kevin  has  earned  the  Silver  Palm, 
an  achievement  which  is  among  the  highest 
that  Boy  Scouts  can  accomplish.  Kevin  has 
gone  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  in  his  ef- 
forts and  has  displayed  the  qualities  of  cour- 
age and  leadership  for  which  our  Nation 
stands. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Kevin  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  strive  for  excel- 
lence His  uncommon  effort  and  achievement 
set  outstanding  examples  that  I  hope  others 
will  follow 


REPAIRING  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  8, 
1990,  the  Allstate  Insurance  Company  con- 
vened its  third  forum  entitled  "Labor  Force 
2000"  Allstate  brought  together  corporate 
and  education  leaders,  government  officials, 
and  politicians  from  across  the  country  to 
forge  community-wide  supp>ort  networks  for 
education. 

The  Allstate  approach  is  based  on  two 
simple  ideas.  First,  education  is  the  most  cru- 
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cial  element  in  America's  economic  strength. 
Second,  our  education  systems  can  succeed 
only  when  business,  schools,  government, 
and  the  community  work  coopieratively  to 
solve  the  real  problems  confronting  education, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Allstate  is  putting  these  ideas 
into  practice.  Through  Labor  Force  2000,  busi- 
nesses and  educators  are  forming  links  that,  I 
hope,  will  transcend  their  differences  on  edu- 
cation, and  result  in  productive  working  rela- 
tionships. 

These  forums  are  a  first  step  toward  repair- 
ing our  Nation's  educational  achievement.  All- 
state is  clearty  making  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  remarks  given  by  Wayne 
Hedien,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Allstate,  at  the 
the  Labor  Force  2000  Forum.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  anyone  concerned  about  education 
in  this  country. 

Remarks  By  Wayne  E.  Hedien,  Chairman 
AND  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Allstate 
Insurance  Co. 

Thank  you. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  community  involve- 
ment at  Allstate. 

It  probably  goes  all  the  way  back  to  our 
parent  company.  Sears  Roebuck.  A  long 
time  ago.  Sears'  legendary  chairman  Gen. 
Rol)ert  Wood  said,  ■business  must  account 
for  its  stewardship,  not  only  on  the  balance 
sheet,  but  also  in  matters  of  social  responsi- 
bility." 

We've  tried  to  put  that  principle  into  prac- 
tice in  a  number  of  ways. 

Since  1951.  for  instance,  the  Allstate 
Foundation  has  been  making  significant 
contributions  to  worthwhile  causes  across 
the  country. 

As  a  corporation,  we've  also  crusaded  for 
safety  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  home. 

We've  worked  to  increase  the  availability 
of  affordable  housing  in  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

We've  helped  promote  health  and  fitness 
for  all  age  groups  in  our  society. 

And  above  all,  we've  tried  to  lend  a  hand 
to  our  neighbors— whenever  and  however  we 
can. 

We  even  have  an  organi2»tion  in  Allstate 
called  "Helping  Hands,  "  that  supports  the 
involvement  of  Allstate  people  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  charitable  projects. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  three  out  of  every 
four  Allstate  employees  are  active  in  these 
volunteer  programs  across  the  country— 
from  community  gardens  ...  to  special 
Olympics  ...  to  seniors  day  celebrations. 

So  the  idea  of  sharing  our  talents  and  re- 
sources with  others  is  pretty  well  ingrained 
at  AUstate.  In  fact,  the  commitment  to  soci- 
ety and  community  has  been  formally  iden- 
tified as  one  of  four  basic  principles  that 
guide  the  decision-making  process  In  our 
company. 

It's  a  priority  right  up  there  with  our  com- 
mitment to  customers  ...  to  employees  .  .  . 
and  to  quality  in  everything  we  do. 

It's  a  commitment  I  personally  support  as 
Allstate's  CEO. 

But  I  don't  think  that  makes  me  or  my 
company  unique. 

For  most  leading  corporations  today,  busi- 
ness as  usual  includes  a  dedication  to  corpo- 
rate citizenship  of  the  highest  order. 

In  some  ways,  that  represents  a  change 
from  the  prevailing  attitudes  of  a  century 
.  .  .  or  even  a  generation  .  .  .  ago. 

But  it's  definitely  a  change  for  the  better. 
And  it's  based  on  some  very  sound  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  community  involvement 
makes  good  business  sense.  Better  fed, 
better  housed,  tietter  educated  employees 
make  better  workers. 

And  better  communities  make  it  easier  to 
hire  and  retain  them. 

We've  also  learned  that  corporate  social 
responsibility  is  good  for  our  Image.  And  a 
good  Image  is  absolutely  essential  in  today's 
media-conscious  environment. 

But  beyond  these  sometimes  self-serving 
reasons,  business  gets  Involved  In  the  com- 
munity tiecause  this  is  America. 

In  Europe,  for  instance,  companies  tradi- 
tionally aren't  as  active  In  civic  and  philan- 
thropic affairs. 

But  in  our  pluralist  and  populist  tradition, 
we  believe  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  in- 
stitution must  include  serving  the  public  in- 
terest. 

That's  true  for  government.  It's  true  for 
nonprofit  groups  and  corrununity  organiza- 
tions. And  It's  true  for  business,  too. 

We  have  to  pay  our  democratic  dues  just 
like  everyone  else. 

But  all  that  just  helps  explain  why  com- 
panies are  involved  with  society  in  general. 
What  about  the  issue  we  are  addressing 
today? 

Why    are    corporations    especially    con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  America's  schools? 
And  what  can  we  do  to  help  ensure  the 
success  of  our  joint  efforts? 

Let  me  briefly  take  a  crack  at  answering 
those  two  questions. 

First,  why  has  business  made  the  issue  of 
education    such    a    priority    on    its    social 
agenda? 
I  think  there  are  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  simple  self-preservation. 
As  we  l)€gin  the  '90s,  businesspeople  find 
themselves      staring      at      double-barreled 
dilemma. 

On  the  one  hand,  we're  facing  a  severe 
labor  shortage  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  a  rate 
slower  than  in  any  era  since  the  great  de- 
pression. It's  also  getting  older. 

As  a  result,  by  the  year  2000.  the  work- 
force will  be  growing  at  less  than  1  per  cent 
per  year  .  .  .  while  economists  expect  the 
GNP  to  be  growing  at  something  like  3  per 
cent  annually. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause while  we  will  have  fewer  workers  to 
draw  on  ...  we  will  also  tie  making  more  de- 
mands on  them. 

We  may  think  that  computers  and  cable 
TV  already  bombard  us  with  too  many  facts. 
But  as  the  Information  age  unfolds,  tomor- 
row's workers  will  have  to  know  more  than 
ever— about  all  kinds  of  things. 

And  it's  not  just  raw  knowledge  they'll 
need.  After  all,  microchips  can  shrink  cen- 
turies of  learning  down  into  circuits  smaller 
than  your  thumbnail. 

But  In  a  world  where  change  is  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  what  we  really 
need  are  people  who  know  how  to  use  the 
information  at  their  fingertips. 

That  means  we  need  people  who  can  make 
connections  .  .  .  explore  options.  We  need 
innovation  and  entrepreneurship. 

So  when  business  looks  at  the  year  2000, 
we  see  a  world  where  fewer  workers  .  .  .  wiU 
have  to  exercise  more  creativity  and  initia- 
tive than  ever  before. 

Employees  and  corporations  will  have  to 
learn  how  to  work  harder  and,  above  all. 
smarter! 

Obviously,  such  a  scenario  suggests  that 
CEOs  and  school  superintendents  alike 
should  re-think  the  way  we  prepare  our- 
selves and  our  people  for  the  future. 
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"Which  brings  me  to  my  second  reason 
why  business  has  t>ecome  so  Involved  with 
education— t>ecause  corporations  and  the 
schools  face  many  of  the  same  issues  .  .  . 
and  have  many  of  the  same  goals. 

Take  the  labor  shortage  I  mentioned.  The 
same  demographic  facts  of  life  will  also 
produce  a  student  shortage. 

Or  take  another  issue— the  Increasing 
ethnic  diversity  of  our  student  and  employ- 
ee population. 

By  the  year  2000.  more  than  85  percent  of 
all  new  employees  entering  the  workforce 
will  l)e  minorities  and  women  .  .  .  while  one 
out  of  every  three  American  students  will  be 
members  of  minority  groups. 

For  both  our  institutions,  the  real  chal- 
lenge will  be  to  create  environments  that 
are  truly  "heterogeneous"— where  people 
are  neither  advantaged  nor  disadvantaged 
because  of  their  background  .  .  .  and  where 
different  people  are  encouraged  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  their  different  talents. 

One  more  common  issue  facing  business 
and  education  is  the  globalization  of  indus- 
try and  ideas. 

We're  moving  closer  and  closer  to  a  world 
marketplace.  Europe  1992  .  .  .  the  emergring 
economies  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and  Pacific 
rim— all  the  signs  point  to  greater  economic 
interdependence  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  we're  also  moving  closer  to  a 
world  culture.  Fashions  .  .  .  music  .  .  .  the 
media— they  look  and  sound  familiar, 
whether  you're  in  Tokyo  .  .  .  Turin  ...  or 
Toledo. 

Now,  globalization  creates  opportunities 
as  well  as  challenges. 

But  when  more  than  half  of  all  adult 
Americans  can't  find  England  or  France  on 
a  map  .  .  .  and  when  the  average  American 
business  school  graduate  knows  about  as 
much  math  as  the  average  eighth  grader  in 
Japan  .  .  .  we're  clearly  not  ready  to  become 
full-fledged  citizens  of  the  world. 

So  as  executives  and  educators,  we  face 
many  of  the  same  issues.  There  are  many 
ways  we  can  learn  from  .  .  .  and  help  .  .  . 
each  other. 
Which  brings  me  to  my  second  topic. 
What  can  we  do  to  ensure  the  success  of 
our  emerging  business/education  partner- 
ships? 

Well,  at  meetings  like  this,  we  usually 
focus  on  the  external  obstacles  we  face. 
Funding,  logistics,  bureaucracy. 

But  to  paraphrase  "Pogo"  .  .  .  when  it 
comes  to  joint  efforts  by  executives  and 
educators  .  .  .  maybe  the  real  enemy  Is  us. 

Because  even  though  we  both  have  an 
enormous  stake  in  the  success  of  our 
schools,  we  still  approach  education  reform 
from  different  directions  .  .  .  and  envision 
solutions  largely  from  our  own  perspective. 
That's  something  we  don't  often  say  out 
loud.  But  it's  an  observation  that's  rein- 
forced by  the  results  of  surveys  done  over 
the  past  year  In  conjunction  with  this 
forum. 

The  first,  you  may  rememl)er,  was  con- 
ducted last  year  by  Allstate  and  Fortune 
magazine.  It  questioned  business  leaders 
around  the  country— people  like  me.  and  my 
colleagues. 

The  second  survey  was  conducted  this 
year  by  our  Allstate  research  center.  It  was 
co-sponsored  by  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators. 

We  asked  many  of  the  same  questions  as 
in  the  Fortune  study.  This  time,  though,  we 
surveyed  members  of  the  education  estab- 
lishment—people like  Dean  Speicher  and 
his  colleagues. 
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Comparing  responses  to  the  two  surveys 
revealed  some  Interesting  differences  of 
opinion  and  perspective. 

For  instance,  asked  to  grade  the  perform- 
ance of  American  public  education.  Dr. 
Speicher's  colleagues  said  the  system  was 
doing  a  pretty  good  job.  They  gave  It  a  B-. 
My  colleagues  said  the  performance  w»s 
only  fair,  and  gave  it  a  C-. 

Here  is  maybe  an  even  more  revealing 
result.  More  than  half  of  the  educators  said 
America's  school  system  is  as  good  or  better 
than  Japan's. 

More  than  nine  out  of  ten  executives 
thought  ours  Is  clearly  worse. 

But  what  about  trends— where  we've  t>een, 
and  where  we're  going? 

Well,  about  three-fourths  of  the  educators 

said   they   believe   our   public   schools   are 

better  in  1990  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

About  the  same  percentage  expects  them 

to  improve  during  the  coming  decade,  too. 

Almost  two  out  of  three  executives,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  public  education  got 
worse— not  better— during  the  '80s. 

And  less  than  half  predicted  any  real  im- 
provement in  the  next  ten  years. 

All  right  then,  we  asked,  why  are  our 
schools  having  problems? 

Here,  Dr.  Speicher's  colleagues  and  busi- 
ness people  did  agree  on  several  Important 
factors— including  lack  of  parental  Involve- 
ment .  .  .  and  poorly  motivated  students. 

But  there  were  significant  differences, 
too.  Educators,  for  Instance,  were  more  than 
twice  as  likely  toAlace  part  of  the  blame  on 
budget  cuts  .  .  .  v 

While  executives  cited  inadequately 
trained  .  .  .  low  academic  standards  .  .  .  and 
lack  of  emphasis  on  basic  skills— again, 
twice  as  often  as  educators. 

When  asked  what  It  would  take  to  turn 
our  schools  around,  we  did  get  agreement  on 
several  key  points. 

Both  educators  and  executives  believe  get- 
ting parents  more  involved  .  .  .  making 
teachers  more  accountable  .  .  .  and  doing  a 
better  job  of  motivating  students  were  key 
objectives. 

Again,  though,  there  were  differences. 
Some  you  might  not  expect— for  Instance, 
executives  were  more  likely  than  educators 
to  propose  bigger  salaries  and  smaller  class- 
es for  teachers. 

But  executives  were  also  twice  as  likely  to 
favor  a  greater  emphasis  on  basic  skills  .  .  . 
and  three  times  more  supportive  of  parents' 
right  to  choose  whatever  schools  seem  l)est 
for  their  children. 

Finally,  when  we  asked  what  companies 
should  do  to  help  the  schools,  educators 
were  inclined  to  suggest  supporting  tax  In- 
creases .  .  .  and  contributing  materials  and 
equipment. 

Executives  favored  contributing  materials, 
too.  But  they  were  also  more  likely  to  men- 
tion donating  money  .  .  .  manpower,  in  the 
form  of  employee  lecturers  and  tutors  .  .  . 
and  giving  part  time  jobs  to  students. 

Now.  based  on  these  differing  responses, 
I'm  not  saying  who's  right  ...  or  whose  per- 
spective makes  more  sense.  In  most  cases, 
the  answer  probably  lies  somehwere  in  the 
middle. 

But  one  thing  is  clear.  What  we  have  here 
is  a  real  failure  to  communicate. 
And  It's  costing  us. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  survey's  final 
question.  We  asked,  "overall,  considering 
what  you  know  about  current  involvement, 
how  much  difference  do  you  think  U.S. 
companies'  efforts  have  made  in  the  quality 
of  the  education  provided  by  your  area's 
public  education  system?" 
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Only  about  a  fourth  of  the  executives  and 
educators  siUd  companies  were  having  a  real 
impact  on  the  schools  In  their  area. 

More  than  half  said  they  haunt  made  a 
difference  at  all. 

If  that's  true,  it  probably  reflects  the  fact 
that  business  and  education  have  been  fo- 
cusing on  joint  efforts  for  a  relatively  short 
time. 

Our  first  forum,  for  instance,  was  only 
held  a  year  ago.  And  we  all  know  it  can  take 
large  organizations  a  while  to  translate 
ideas  into  action. 

But.  if  business  isn't  having  a  major 
Impact  on  education,  it  also  reflects  the  fact 
that .  .  .  executives  and  educators  still  often 
see  the  world  in  different  ways. 

And  it's  hampering  our  efforts  to  get 
America's  learning  curve  pointed  in  the 
right  direction  once  again. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  two  choices. 

We  can  draw  a  line  in  the  dirt  and  say. 
"you  stay  on  your  side,  and  we'll  stay  on 
ours." 

That's  been  our  traditional  approach.  Oh. 
we've  crossed  over  from  time  to  time  with 
programs  like  adopt-a-school.  But  basically, 
we've  kept  our  distance. 

That  plan,  however,  hasn't  really  resolved 
some  of  the  fundamental  problems  con- 
fronting American  education. 

Which  is  why  we  created  this  forum  in  the 
first  place.  We  believed  that  if  executives 
and  educators  want  to  be  truly  effective  ad- 
vocates for  reform,  we  have  to  get  past  our 
preconceptions  .  .  .  and  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems instead. 

And  we  have  to  include  others  in  the 
effort. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  rub  out  the 
line  between  us  .  .  .  draw  a  big  circle  instead 
.  .  .  and  invite  everyone  in. 

As  our  first  forum  report  makes  clear,  the 
best  way  to  do  all  that  Is  to  tackle  the  issue 
where  it  matters  most .  .  .  and  where  we  can 
do  the  most  good— at  the  local  level. 

In  just  a  few  minutes.  we'U  hear  examples 
of  that  principle  in  action. 

The  projects  highlighted  on  this  after- 
noon's program  .  .  .  and  in  the  supplemen- 
tal fonmi  report  you'll  be  receiving  today 
.  .  .  were  based  on  a  consensus  that  came 
from  within  the  community— not  just  busi- 
ness or  education  .  .  .  but  all  the  constituen- 
cies concerned  about  our  schools. 

Their  experience  shows  that  when  people 
of  good  will  get  together,  something  very 
powerful  happens. 

Talk  to  those  Involved  and  you'll  find  that 
parents  and  teachers  .  .  .  executives  and  ad- 
ministrators .  ,  .  government  officials  and 
civic  leaders  .  .  .  don't  have  to  sit  down  for 
very  long  before  they  find  that  the  other 
guys  have  something  to  offer,  too. 

Prom  there,  it's  possible  to  create  a 
common  agenda  .  .  .  and  a  shared  strategy. 

And  from  that  vision,  springs  success. 

So  that's  our  first  recommendation— the 
revolution  begins  with  one  school  .  .  .  one 
district  .  .  .  one  town  at  a  time,  and  every- 
one plays  a  part. 

But  there  Is  also  a  need  to  support  that 
kind  of  consensus  at  the  State  and  national 
level,  too. 

To  keep  communicating  between  and 
among  the  various  groups  with  a  stake  iji 
America's  educational  future. 

m  tell  you  the  truth— I  think  of  myself  as 
a  person  who's  fairly  aware  of  the  issues 
facing  education.  I  read  the  articles  and  the 
reports,  like  all  of  you  do. 

But  I  rarely  get  the  chance  to  exchange 
ideas  with  people  like  Lauro  Cavazos  and 
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Phil  Swain  .  .  .  Dean  Spelcher  and  Al 
Shanker  .  .  .  Bob  Jones  and  Jean  McGrew 

.  .  and  the  panelists  that  we've  assembled 
for  this  afternoon. 

And  every  time  I  do  get  the  opportunity 
.  .  .  Uke  today  ...  I  learn  something.  I  see 
an  issue  in  a  different  way.  I  think  about  a 
problem  from  another  perspective. 

In  other  words.  I  also  get  educated. 

So  what  I'm  proposing  is  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuing education  program  for  educators 
.  .  .  and  executives  .  .  ,  and  everyone  else  in- 
terested in  our  schools. 

An  ongoing  forum  where  we  can  share  in- 
sights and  suggestions.  Where  we  can  leam 
more  about  each  other's  proposal.  Where  we 
can  clean  the  air,  and  take  a  fresh  look  at 
our  options. 

I  don't  know  that  form  such  a  group 
should  take.  But  I  do  know  that  it's  neces- 
sary if  we  expect  to  achieve  real  and  lasting 
education  reform  in  America. 

So  I  promise  that  Allstate  will  further  ex- 
plore the  Idea  in  conjunction  with  other 
groups  and  individuals. 

And  well  report  back  to  you  with  the  re- 
sults. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  one  final  thought. 

This  is  our  third  such  forum  on  education. 
And  its  our  biggest  turnout  yet. 

Which  suggests  that  more  and  more  ex- 
ecutives and  educators  understand  the  im- 
portance of  such  efforts. 

We  realize  we  must  act  together  and  soon. 

Because  we're  not  just  talking  about  im- 
proving our  productivity  ...  or  raising 
S.A.T.  scores. 

We're  talking  about  improving  our  society 
.  .  .  and  raising  our  expectations  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  » 

When  my  predecessor.  Dick  Haayen. 
opened  the  first  Allstate  forum  on  educa- 
tion, he  talked  about  "the  wealth  of  na- 
tions." 

He  said  Adam  Smith's  concept  of  people 
as  a  country's  most  valuable  asset  has  been 
best  illustrated  by  the  history  of  free  enter- 
prise in  America. 

But  history  is  full  of  little  Ironies,  Today, 
we  find  millions  of  workers  in  Eastern 
Europe  demonstrating— and  even  dying— for 
that  deal  .  .  . 

While  back  here  at  home.  America  goes  on 
squandering  its  human  resources  by  allow- 
ing our  schools  and  our  students  to  settle 
for  less  than  the  best. 

Maybe  it's  time  we  took  a  cue  from  the 
folks  over  there. 

In  his  first  New  Year's  Day  address  last 
month.  New  Czechoslovakian  President 
Vaclav  Havel  told  his  people  that  they  were 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  40  years  of 
commimism  because  "(we)  accepted  it  as  an 
inalterable  fact,  and  thereby  kept  it  nui- 
nlng." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  us— If  we 
accept  substandard  education  as  an  inalter- 
able fact  .  .  .  and  thereby  keep  our  schools 
rurming  at  a  fraction  of  their  potential. 

As  Charles  DeOauUe— another  European 
leader     of     an     earlier     generation— said: 

People  get  the  history  they  deserve. " 

Let's  agree  to  do  what's  necessary  today 
...  so  that  a  generation  from  now,  history 
can  say  we  gave  the  children  of  America  the 
education  they  deserved. 

Thank  you.  And  good  luck  in  your  good 
work. 
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FOREIGN  CONTRACTING  AUDIT 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Foreign  Contracting  Audit  Equity 
Act  of  1 990.  This  legislation  will  correct  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  our  ability  to  protect  U.S.  tax 
dollars  in  the  procurement  of  defense  and 
other  items  from  abroad. 

The  bill  tieing  introduced  today  would  put 
audit  requirements  for  US,  firms  and  their  for- 
eign competitors  on  a  level  playing  field.  It  will 
require  foreign  firms,  when  performing  U.S. 
Government  contracts,  to  open  their  books 
and  records  for  audit  purposes.  Failure  to  re- 
spond to  a  subpoena  for  such  records  from 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Government  agency 
making  the  procurement  could  trigger  court 
action  resulting  in  substantial  penalties,  includ- 
ing suspension  of  payments. 

Congress  took  appropriate  action  In  1 985  to 
outlaw  what  had  t)ecome  a  practice  of  charg- 
ing costs  such  as  kennel  fees,  country  club 
dues,  advertising,  and  entertainment  as  part  of 
overhead  expenses  for  defense  contracts. 
However,  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense inspector  general's  report  last  year  on 
"Field  Pricing  Support  and  Postaward  Audit  of 
Contracts  with  Foreign  Companies,"  reveals 
that  we  remain  excessively  vulnerable  to  such 
mischarges  and  overpricing  when  we  contract 
with  foreign  firms  providing  goods  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  IG's  extensive  review  supports  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  shows  that  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  potential  reduc- 
tions in  defense  contract  costs  are  at  stake. 
With  billions  of  dollars  being  awarded  each 
year  to  foreign  firms  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, it  is  only  fair  that  foreign  firms  be  held 
to  the  same  audit  standards  we  apply  to  our 
own  defense  contractors.  In  addition,  we  must 
recognize  that  to  accept  lax  enforcement  of 
these  standards,  thereby  paying  for  unallow- 
able costs  and  overpricing,  is  urxtercutting  our 
own  international  competitiveness  by  subsidiz- 
ing foreign  contractors.  This  is  a  form  of  "for- 
eign aid"  to  foreign  defense  contractors  that 
we  cannot  allow  to  continue. 

Official  Government  policy,  as  directed  by 
the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  and  ex- 
pressed in  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations,  is 
to  acquire  all  goods  and  services  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  have  two  or  more 
suppliers  for  a  product  and  still  not  have  price 
competition.  This  occurs  wtien  factors  such  as 
technical  design  or  performance,  not  price, 
dominate  the  source  selection.  Such  "negoti- 
ated contracts,"  while  still  associated  with 
competitive  procedures,  require  the  Govern- 
ment contracting  officer  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation on  contractor  costs. 

When  contractors  fail  to  disclose  relevant 
cost  and  pricing  data  with  respect  to  such  ne- 
gotiated contracts,  the  Government  may  pay  a 
higher  price  than  wanantea.  The  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act  of  1962  requires  contractors 
and  subcontractors  to  submit  cost  and  pricing 
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data  on  certain  norKX>mpetitive  price  propos- 
als and  to  certify  that  the  data  submitted  are 
accurate,  complete,  and  current.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  price  reductions  if  it  is  later  found — 
through  post-award  audits — that  "defective" 
information  significantly  increased  the  price  of 
the  contract 

Such  defective  pricing  reviews  which  rely  on 
access  to  contractor  records  have  proven  to 
be  extremely  useful  tools  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  defense  and  other  contracts  to  the  Federal 
Government  The  inspector  general  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  such  audits  stating  that  about  $19  Is 
saved  for  the  Government  for  every  $1  of 
audit  effort.  The  DOD  contracting  organiza- 
tk}ns  reported  that  last  year,  554  significant 
postaward  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
contract  audit  reports  had  challenged  SI. 6  bil- 
lion in  proposed  contract  costs.  It  is  clear  from 
these  figures  that  such  audits  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  reducing  the 
cost  of  defense  through  tough  but  fair  review 
of  defense  contractor  pricing  proposals 

But  tough  and  fair  review  of  pricing  propos- 
als of  foreign  contractors,  in  many  instances, 
is  impossible  due  to  the  inability  of  U.S.  audi- 
tors to  inspect  records.  And  the  foreign  audi- 
tors trained  to  assist  U.S.  contracting  officials 
do  not  provide  adequate  support  in  negotia- 
tions. Since  the  Department  of  Defense 
spends  more  than  $10  billion  per  year  in  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  abroad,  the  potential 
for  savings  is  considerable. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  such  a  sit- 
uation was  never  intended  under  current  law 
or  through  international  government  procure- 
ment agreements  on  defense  trade  with  our 
allies.  On  the  latter  point,  while  the  United 
States  has  negotiated  so-called  reciprocal 
audit  annexes  with  Canada,  France,  the  Neth- 
eriands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Ger- 
many, it  was  never  intended  that  U,S,  audit 
standards  would  be  waived.  On  the  contrary, 
the  specific  purpose  of  such  agreements  was 
to  train  auditors  from  these  countries  to  assist 
U.S.  contracting  officials  in  reviewing  cost  pro- 
posals in  concluding  negotiated  contracts  with 
foreign  firms  consistent  with  Federal  acquisi- 
tion regulations. 

Unfortunately,  these  agreements  are  just 
rrot  working.  U.S.  contracting  officers  are 
unable  to  obtain  quality  audit  services  on  a 
timely  basis.  The  allowability  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  costs  of  foreign  contracts  have  come 
into  question.  Yet,  our  ability  to  challenge 
ttiese  costs  has  been  undercut  by  the  failure 
of  effective  Implementatk^n  of  tfie  audit  agree- 
ments arKJ  inability  of  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense to  remedy  the  situatk>n. 

Testimony  taken  at  a  hearing  last  year  by 
the  Leglslatk>n  and  Natkinal  Security  siubconi- 
mrttee,  which  I  chair,  clearly  demonstrated 
these  problems.  In  one  example  cited  by  Vne 
DOD  IG,  the  profit  margin  for  a  sole  source 
weapons  contract  to  a  foreign  firm  was  report- 
edly increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  contin- 
gent fee  of  more  than  $600,000  to  a  U,S. 
agent  of  ttie  foreign  contractor  for  "expedited 
mail  servk»s,"  Contingent  fees  to  U.S.  con- 
tractors are  unalk>wable  under  Federal  acqui- 
sition regulations.  An  official  memo  on  this  ne- 
gotiation stated  that  tt>e  fee  could  approach 
S6  millk>n  if  all  contract  options  were  exer- 
cised. Yet,  it  appears  that  the  profit  margin  in 
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the  contract  was  increased  to  block  a  stale- 
mate in  negotiatk>ns.  Was  such  a  fee  allow- 
able and  how  much  of  the  profit  margin  cov- 
ered such  costs?  We  don't  know  because  we 
ca.'^'t  get  a  good  audit. 

In  another  instance,  $12.7  million  was 
charged  by  a  foreign  contractor  in  so-called 
"levies"  which  are  defiried  as  commercial  ex- 
ploitation charges  despite  Vne  fact  tfiat  a  1 967 
agreement  established  procedures  allowir>g 
U,S,  contracting  officers  to  request  waivers  of 
such  charges.  These  levies  do  nothing  except 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  contract.  The  lack  of 
audit  support  to  U.S.  contracting  officers 
help>ed  result  in  this  overcharge  to  Vne  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Timeliness  of  foreign  audits  performed  is 
also  another  area  of  deficiency.  A  review  of 
timeliness  of  two  audit  reports  by  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  inspector  general  found  U.S. 
requested  audit  reviews  delayed  by  no  less 
than  5  months  and  for  as  long  as  8  months.  It 
has  been  noted  that  these  audits  were  re- 
ceived only  after  the  matter  was  raised  to 
higher  levels  of  the  contractir^g  command  and 
the  ministries  of  defense  in  the  countries  in- 
volved, 

U.S.  contracting  officers  considered  the  for- 
eign audit  reports  to  be  unresponsive  t>ecause 
they  did  not  provide  sufficient  details.  Overall, 
the  DOD  inspector  general  found  65  percent 
of  the  European  audit  reports  unresponsive  to 
the  audit  requests.  Of  specific  concern  was 
the  lack  of  coverage  of  unallowable  costs 
which  are  based  on  U.S.  law  and  cannot  t>e 
waived  under  any  circumstances.  The  Federal 
acquisition  regulations,  part  31  states  that  cer- 
tain costs  including  entertainment,  contritju- 
tions,  ttad  debts,  interest,  and  ottier  financial 
costs  will  not  be  charged  to  U.S.  Government 
contracts.  These  unallowatile  costs  were  not 
addressed  more  than  75  percent  of  tfie  time 
by  foreign  auditors,  raising  concern  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  may  have  been  Inappropriately 
charged  by  foreign  firms  to  U.S.  defense  con- 
tracts. Moreover,  certain  foreign  government 
officials  absolutely  refused  to  check  for  such 
unallowable  costs. 

On  tfie  average,  roughly  15  percent  of  ne- 
gotiated contract  costs  are  questioned  by  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  auditors  in  re- 
viewing foreign  contract  proposals  in  Europe. 
The  IG  study  which  was  tfie  subject  of  our 
subcommittee's  hearing  found  that  tfie  foreign 
audit  work  reviewed  questioned  an  average  of 
only  1.26  percent  of  proposed  costs  with 
some  foreign  auditors  actually  adding  about  6 
percent  to  the  negotiated  contract  price  pro- 
posals. Qearfy,  tfie  potential  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  foreign  defense  contracts  through  ade- 
quate pricing  reviews  is  conskterabte.  Had  15 
percent  of  tfie  $819  millkin  in  proposed  costs 
which  were  reviewed  been  questkxied,  in- 
stead of  1.26  percent,  over  $121  millkm  woukj 
have  been  on  the  table  for  negotiation.  If  only 
50  percent  of  those  cfiallenged  fiad  been  sus- 
tained, tfie  U.S.  taxpayers  woukJ  have  saved 
over  $60  millk>n.  Had  15  percent  of  the  $4.2 
billon  in  negotiated  contracts  awarded  to  the 
countries  reviewed  in  this  report  t>een  subject 
to  question,  tfie  potential  cost  reduction  woukJ 
fiave  soared  to  $600  million.  We  can  certainly 
ill  afford  to  leave  hundreds  of  mlllk>ns  of  dol- 
lars in  such  potential  cost  reductions  in  U.S. 
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contracts  with  foreign  firms  on  tfie  negotiating 
table. 

Tfie  value  of  foreign  procurement  funded  by 
tax  dollars  each  year  Is  In  the  billkms  of  dol- 
lars. However,  tfie  cunrent  arrangements 
wtiereby  U.S.  contracting  officers  appear  to  be 
routinely  refused  adequate  audit  support  con- 
tinues to  put  at  risk  tens  of  millnns,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  of  taxpayer  dollars.  The  For- 
eign Contacting  Audit  Equity  Act  will  correct 
this  situatkjn.  Tfie  Government  Operatxxis 
Committee's  legislation  and  National  Security 
Sutxximmlttee  will  fiold  hearings  on  tfie  bill  in 
tfie  next  few  weeks.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  enactment  wfien  it 
reaches  tfie  floor. 


ST.  CROIX  PARISHIONERS  AND 
STUDENTS  PROVIDE  INSPIRA- 
TION AFTER  HURRICANE 
HUGO 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  fury  of  Hur- 
ricane Hugo,  wfiose  200-miles-per-tiour  winds 
caused  enormous  destruction  in  tfie  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  also  brought  out  the  dedication 
and  strength  of  many  people  in  our  communi- 
ty. Thousands  of  our  people  huddled  togettier 
in  darkness  to  survive  tfie  storm,  tfien  joined 
hands  to  work  togetfier  in  tfie  sunlight  to  re- 
build their  fiomes,  txisinesses,  and  lives. 

Two  such  heroic  groups  are  tfie  students 
and  teachers  at  St.  Joseph's  High  Scfiool  and 
the  parishioners  and  clergy  of  St  Ann's  Parish 
at  Barrenspot  on  St  Croix.  Whetfier  tfiey  were 
praying  togetfier  for  sheer  survival,  or  working 
together  to  rebuild  classrooms  and  tfie  parish 
center,  tfiese  students  and  parisfiioners  have 
tieen  a  rrxxJel  of  dedcation  and  community 
effort  Under  tfie  leadership  of  Bisfiop  Sean 
0'^4alley,  they  have  been  an  inspiration  to  tfie 
Virgin  Islands. 

Brotfier  James  Petrait,  wfio  cfiairs  tfie  Sci- 
ence Department  at  St.  Joseph's  High  Scfiool, 
has  recorded  the  experience  of  living  tfirough 
Hurricane  Hugo  in  two  moving  arlKles  tfiat  I 
want  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  so  they  will  get  tfie  natkjnal  attention 
tfiey  deserve.  Brotfier  James  also  has  begun 
a  "Seeds  for  New  Life"  campaign  tfiat  is 
seeking  donations  of  garden  tools  and  seeds, 
as  explained  in  tfie  first  article. 

In  reading  Brotfier  Petrait's  articles,  I  am  re- 
minded of  two  fundamental  facts  tfiat  we,  too, 
easily  forget.  First,  the  value  of  humility.  Wfien 
Motfier  Nature  unleashes  her  hill  power,  we 
human  beings  are  just  grass  in  tfie  wind.  Our 
power  is  like  nothing  compared  to  tfiat  of 
nature.  Second,  when  destruction  is  over- 
wfielming,  it  is  most  important  tfiat  we  tfiank 
God  for  life.  The  people  of  St  Joseph's  and 
St.  Ann's,  wfio  lost  so  much  in  material 
wealth,  fiave  found  renewed  strength  and 
deep  meaning  in  tfie  simple  blessing  of  life. 
Tfiat  is  a  lesson  for  us  all. 

Two  articles  from  tfie  Rk>t,  tfie  paper  of  tfie 
Boston  ArcfHJiocese,  and  tfie  St  Croix  Avis 
follow  here: 


UMI 
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tProm  the  Boston  Pilot] 

Trahk  God  roR  Life  and  Prikkds 

(By  Brother  James  A.  Petrait.  O.S.P.S.) 

It  has  been  several  months  since  we  expe- 
rienced living  through  the  eye  of  Hurricane 
Hugo  on  St.  Croix  and  the  effects  of  the  ter- 
rible disaster  are  still  with  us.  Many  still 
have  no  homes  or  have  severely  damaged 
dwellings.  Much  of  the  island  is  still  without 
electrical  power,  phone  service,  and  running 
water.  But  we  are  rebuilding  thanks  to  gen 
erous  help  of  our  friends  in  the  States  and 
elsewhere. 

I  remember  well  that  September  night  of 
devasUtion  when  the  eye  of  Hugo  and  its 
six  tornadoes  and  winds  of  over  200  miles 
per  hour  near  it  hovered  over  the  island  for 
a  long  time  and  I  will  never  forget  the  awe- 
some sight  of  the  devasUtion  of  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  on  seeing  it  the  ■morn- 
ing after".  That  included  the  twisted  mass 
of  steel  which  was  once  St.  Anns  Parish 
Center  located  where  I  live  and  the  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  done  to  the  campus  of 
St.  Joseph  High  School  where  I  teach. 

But  I  also  remember  the  first  words  that 
many  of  us  said  to  each  other  after  this  dis- 
aster. "Thank  God  for  life"  was  both  our 
greeting  and  our  prayer.  We  may  have  lost 
many  of  our  material  things  but  we  still  had 
the  gift  of  life  from  our  Creator. 

The  first  week  after  Hugo  was  as  bad  as 
the  night  of  that  hurricane.  Almost  all  of 
the  communications  on  St.  Croix  were  non- 
existent and  it  was  very  difficult  for  us  to 
contact  the  outside  world  or  each  other.  1 
recall  desperately  listening  to  the  "Voice  of 
America"  on  the  shortwave  radio  for  some 
news  about  St.  Croix  and  finding  out  that 
there  was  little  or  none.  Then  I  found  out 
that  much  of  the  press  in  the  States  was 
giving  the  wrong  news  by  sensationalizing 
the  looting,  which  could  have  happened 
anywhere,  and  not  the  awesome  devastation 
and  human  suffering. 

However,  many  of  our  friends  soon  found 
out  and  during  the  second  month  after 
Hugo  much  help  started  to  come  In  from  all 
of  these  good  people.  We  are  very  thankful 
for  that  help  and  we  are  thankful  that  we 
still  have  life.  We  of  St.  Croix  still  need 
your  material  help— at  St.  Ann's.  St.  Joseph 
High  School,  and  all  over  this  largest  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  But  we  also  need  your  pray- 
ers to  sustain  us  during  the  many  delays 
and  turned-down  Insurance  claims  and 
other  requests  for  help.  In  return  you  can 
be  assured  that  you  will  be  remembered  in 
all  of  our  prayers  from  this  island  of  the 

Holy  Cross". 

In  addition  to  the  other  help,  I  am  in  need 
of  any  kind  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
and  smaU  garden  tools  for  my  "Seeds  for  a 
New  Life"  program  for  my  science  students. 
My  mailing  address  is:  St.  Joseph  High 
School.  #3  Mt.  Pleasant,  Route  2.  Preder- 
iksted.  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  00840. 

(Prom  the  St.  Croix  Avis.  Nov.  5-6,  1989] 
In  THi  Eye  or  Hugo 

(By  Brother  James  A.  Petrait.  O.S.P.S.) 

During  one  of  my  science  classes  at  St. 
Joseph  High  Sch(x>l  on  St.  Croix  on  Priday. 
September  IS.  1989.  we  said  a  prayer  that 
the  coming  hurricane  named  Hugo  would 
pass  us  by  as  most  do.  At  least,  we  hoped 
that  It  would  only  come  close  enough  to  give 
us  some  more  rain  water  for  our  cisterns 
and  perhaps  to  give  us  a  day  off  from  school 
because  of  excessive  rain. 

By  Saturday  morning,  the  reports  on 
radio  and  TV  started  becoming  more  seri- 
ous. They  said  that  it  was  a  good  chance 
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that  a  Level  4  hurricane  would  hit  St.  Croix 
by  Sunday  evening.  Looking  at  my  hurri- 
cane map.  I  noted  that  a  Level  4  hurricane 
would  result  in  roofs  coming  from  houses 
and  lighter  structures  blowing  away. 

All  day  Saturday  at  St.  Ann's  Parish  on 
Barrenspot  Hill,  where  I  live,  everyone 
helped  in  putting  up  plywood  to  cover  the 
picture  windows  on  the  rectory  and  taping 
all  of  the  other  windows.  Pew  seemed  to  be 
convinced  that  this  would  be  a  hurricane 
that  would  cause  much  damage  but  that  it 
was  good  to  be  ready  for  it.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  hurricane  warning  was  issued 
and  the  weather  was  already  becoming 
stormier. 

In  the  basement  of  St.  Ann's  rectory  Is  a 
cable  TV  control  station  for  the  Catholic 
Cable  Network  on  St.  Croix.  As  one  of  the 
operators  of  the  station,  I  played  some  an- 
nouncements with  a  special  prayer  for  pro- 
tection of  life  from  the  coming  hurricane. 
In  the  audio  portion.  I  continuously  played 
a  tape  of  a  group  saying  the  mysteries  of 
the  rosary.  I  know  that  the  prayers  of  all 
who  joined  In  somehow  did  help  to  protect 
most  of  the  human  life  on  St.  Croix. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  weather  was  still 
not  too  bad.  The  9  am  and  11:30  am  Masses 
at  St.  Ann's  were  held  as  usual.  St.  Ann's  is 
noted  for  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
charismatic  Catholic  parishes  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  The  9  a.m.  Mass  was  held  in  the 
large  Parish  Center  building.  This  open- 
sided  structure  made  of  steel  beams  could 
hold  1200  people.  Many  of  the  seats  were 
filled  and  the  congregation  praised  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord  In  their  usual  dynamic 
way. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  winds  started 
blowing  much  stronger.  The  first  floor  TV 
studio  and  guest  room  at  St.  Ann's  rectory 
has  a  concrete  ceiling  and  is  below  the  main 
stairs.  I  know  that  this  would  be  the  safest 
place  to  stay  during  the  storm.  Around  4 
p.m.  in  the  afternoon,  the  pastor,  Pr.  Elliott 
Thomas,  became  convinced  also. 

By  Sunday  evening,  the  winds  were  blow- 
ing fast  enough  that  it  would  have  been 
dajigerous  to  go  outside  the  building  any- 
more. After  7  p.m..  the  winds  really  started 
blowing  and  beginnings  of  around  a  foot  of 
rain  began  to  come  down.  Pr.  Elliott  and  I 
waited,  listened  to  the  radio,  and  prayed 
several  rosaries  together.  The  radio  gave  a 
report  that  we  should  not  worry  because  the 
eye  of  the  hurricane  would  probably  miss 
St.  Croix. 

Then  we  heard  loud  noises,  things  were 
falling  all  over  on  top  of  the  concrete  ceiling 
and  all  around  us.  There  were  sounds  of 
heavy  objects  falling  and  the  sounds  of 
twisting  and  bouncing  pieces  of  metal.  Look- 
ing out  the  window,  I  could  see  nothing  but 
an  eerie  glow  with  all  of  the  debris  from  the 
building  and  trees  looking  like  a  snowstorm 
In  a  place  that  has  never  seen  snow. 

More  rosaries  were  said  and  all  of  the 
local  radio  stations  stopped  operating.  One 
of  the  stations  on  St.  Thomas  was  still  oper- 
ating and  was  giving  a  continuous  stream  of 
messages  for  help.  At  one  point  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands  had  to  use  this 
broadcast  station  to  give  instructions  to  the 
police  chief  of  St.  Croix.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  what  was  really  happening  on  our 
islsuid.  We  knew  by  our  experience  however 
that  this  was  a  very  destructive  storm. 

The  winds  continued  to  howl  with  a  pitch 
that  I  never  heard  before  and  the  loud 
noises  continued  into  the  small  hours  of 
Monday  morning.  Water  started  dripping 
through  the  concrete  celling  and  for  awhile. 
I  thought  some  of  the  concrete  walls  would 
be  blown  over. 
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Then  around  2  a.m..  everything  stopped 
and  it  was  completely  still  and  quiet.  We 
were  in  the  eye  of  the  hurricane!  They  said 
previously  that  the  average  winds  in  the  eye 
would  be  140  mph!  Around  that  time  my 
ears  felt  the  same  way  as  they  do  In  going 
up  In  an  airplane  or  high  location.  They  felt 
like  popping!  The  air  pressure  had  become 
extremely  low. 

After  3  a.m.,  the  winds  started  to  subside  a 
little  and  we  felt  that  the  hurricane  had  fi- 
nally passed  us  by.  We  were  then  able  to  fall 
asleep  resting  in  the  arms  of  our  God  as 
never  before. 

Around  6  a.m..  we  were  awakened  by  the 
breaking  of  daylight.  Even  though  the 
winds  were  still  strong  and  the  rain  was  still 
falling,  we  could  not  resist  to  take  a  look  at 
the  outside  world.  And  what  a  look  that 
was!  This  was  our  "day  after"!  All  around 
there  was  Incredible  damage. 

The  St.  Ann's  Parish  Center  was  no  longer 
a  Parish  Center.  It  was  now  a  mass  of  twist- 
ed steel  and  a  monument  to  the  force  of  de- 
struction. The  roof  on  2  of  the  rooms  of  the 
rectory  were  completely  blown  off  and  most 
of  the  galvanized  covering  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  house  were  far  away. 

One  of  the  rooms  with  a  missing  roof  was 
that  of  Pr.  Elliott.  Thank  God  that  he  did 
not  stay  up  there!  A  piece  of  porch  railing 
broke  off  and  hit  a  covered  picture  window 
in  the  dining  room  and  blew  it  out  and 
hurled  a  huge  dining  room  table  across  the 
room.  A  large  and  heavy  cabinet  of  dishes 
moved  down  the  room  and  turned  the 
comer  Into  Pr.  Elliott's  room!  Dishes  and 
other  debris  were  all  over  in  2  or  3  inches  of 
water. 

The  roof  and  galvanized  sheets  on  the 
roof  of  my  room  had  been  spared  but  one 
window  and  curtains  were  completely  blown 
away  and  a  heavy  air  conditioner  flew  20 
feet  from  the  wall  in  which  it  was  mounted. 
Some  of  my  belongings  were  water  damaged 
but  I  was  fortunate  compared  to  the 
damage  suffered  by  others. 

Bishop  Sean  O'Malley  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands had  been  staying  at  St.  Joseph's  Rec- 
tory, 4  miles  away  from  St.  Ann's  during  the 
storm.  Pr.  Elliott  and  I  attempted  to  go  see 
him  but  we  were  not  able  to  make  It  very  far 
down  the  usual  road  because  of  all  of  the 
fallen  trees.  The  destruction  we  saw  aU  over 
was  mind-boggling.  Almost  every  house  was 
damaged  and  many  other  buildings  looked 
similar  to  the  Parish  Center  at  St.  Ann's. 
And  on  top  of  that  a  heavy  smell  of  rotting 
vegetation  filled  the  air. 

Later  I  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  campus  of 
St.  Joseph  High  School  and  I  saw  the  tre- 
mendous damage  done  to  the  school.  Many 
of  the  roofs  of  the  individual  classroom 
buildings  were  off  and  a  large  part  of  the 
gym  building  was  damaged.  My  own  science 
classroom  had  its  roof  completely  lifted  off 
and  much  of  the  contents  Inside  were 
scrambled  and  laying  In  3  inches  of  green 
water  on  the  floor.  If  that  wasn't  bad 
enough,  the  mosquitoes  had  also  become 
plentiful  from  the  stagnant  water. 

During  the  time  after  the  storm,  a  few  of 
the  people  on  St.  Croix  took  part  in  what 
was  now  known  here  as  the  "second  hurri- 
cane." With  stores  that  were  severely  dam- 
aged and  with  few  police  or  national  guard, 
the  looting  took  place.  In  a  short  while 
practically,  the  whole  economic  system  on 
St.  Croix  had  collapsed.  Beautiful  stores 
were  now  empty  shells  with  debris  decaying 
In  putrid  water. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  "second  hur- 
ricane?" Was  it  due  to  abnormal  psychology 
or  was  it  due  to  Immorality?  I  won't  answer 


that  question  here.  But  I  will  say  that  the 
news  of  that  happening  was  distorted  far 
out  of  proportion  in  the  U.S.  press.  The 
people  on  St.  Croix  are  good  people  and 
what  happened  here  could  happen  any- 
where in  the  States. 

Soon  after  the  hurricane.  Bishop  Sean 
O'Malley  had  a  meeting  with  the  priests 
and  Religious  on  St.  Croix.  With  his  Inspir- 
ing words  and  practical  advice,  we  aU  began 
the  important  tasks  of  starting  to  rebuild 
our  churches,  schools,  rectories,  and  con- 
vents. At  St.  Ann's  Church,  the  parishioners 
were  able  to  have  the  9  a.m.  Mass  outside 
and  all  were  filled  with  thankfulness  for  the 
sparing  of  most  human  life  on  St.  Croix.  On 
the  following  Sundays,  the  parish  was  able 
to  use  the  old  chapel  with  the  help  of  an  ad- 
ditionally scheduled  Mass.  However,  the  pa- 
rishioners look  forward  to  the  day  when 
they  will  have  a  new,  strong,  and  large 
church. 

At  the  St.  Joseph  High  School  campus,  we 
were  able  to  come  up  with  4  useable  class- 
rooms at  the  school  and  at  St.  Joseph 
Church.  In  addition,  the  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church  in  Prederiksted  donated  the 
use  of  4  unused  classrooms  at  that  location. 
On  October  2  and  3.  we  had  a  meeting  with 
the  students  and  their  parents  at  St.  Joseph 
Church  and  all  were  filled  In  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  school's  reopening. 

In  addition,  the  students  were  given  writ- 
ten and  service  assignments  to  do  that  were 
related  to  Hugo.  My  own  project  was  called 
"Molecule  For  Life"  and  through  it  some 
students  were  able  to  help  the  St.  Croix 
Catholic  parishes  to  restore  some  additional 
quality  of  life.  One  student  even  helped  out 
at  the  newly  constructed  tent-hospltad. 

Because  the  public  schools  on  the  Island 
are  taking  a  long  time  to  open  and  because 
they  recognized  the  quality  of  education  at 
our  school,  over  50  students  took  entrance 
tests  to  enter  St.  Joseph  High  School.  St. 
Joseph  High  School  is  recognized  as  being 
one  of  the  top  schools  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  It  is  the  only  school  in  the  entire 
United  States  that  has  had  3  Presidential 
scholars  in  the  last  4  yesj^! 

On  October  9.  St.  Joseph  High  School  re- 
opened at  two  campuses  with  an  increasing 
number  of  students.  All  of  the  dedicated 
faculty  of  the  school  have  returned  and  by 
praying  and  working  together,  we  are 
making  it  work.  In  my  own  science  classes.  I 
hope  to  implement  a  program  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  have  students  planting  and  caring 
for  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  I  call  it 
Seeds  for  New  Life."  The  success  of  that 
program  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  seeds 
and  small  gardening  tools  that  some  may 
want  to  donate. 

We  are  recovering  on  St.  Croix  and  we 
hope  that  by  this  time  next  year  life  will  be 
back  to  normal.  But  we  still  need  your  help 
and  your  prayers.  Be  assured  that  you  and 
the  many  problems  that  you  have  are  also 
in  our  prayers. 


THE  CASE  FOR  JOHN 
DEMJANJUK,  SR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28.  1990 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Dem- 
janjuk,  St.  is  currently  on  death  row  awaiting 
appeal  by  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Oem- 
lanjuk  was  convicted  as  being  the  Infamous 
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"Ivan  the  Terrible"  of  the  Treblinka  death 
camp.  He  was  cx>nvicted  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigation  [OSI]. 

As  long  ago  as  last  year,  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  investigative  reports  of  OSI 
officers  Garar>d  arxl  Dougherty  (Exhibits  A  and 
B)  were  discarded  in  a  McDonald's  dumpster 
near  K  Street  in  Washington,  DC.  This  repre- 
sented critical  evidence  that  former  Nazi 
guard  Otto  Horn  perjured  his  testimony  during 
the  (jenaturalization  trial  of  Mr.  Demjanjuk. 
(Exhibit  C.) 

In  addition,  CBS's  "60  Minutes"  conducted 
an  investigation  that  revealed  new  Information 
that  now  includes  the  statements  of  Maria 
Dudek.  Dudek,  a  lifetime  resident  of  a  village 
near  the  Treblinka  death  camp,  has  stated  off- 
camera  that  she  knew  Ivan  "Grozny"  or  Ivan 
the  Temble  in  Polish.  Dudek  stated  that  Ivan 
"Grozny"  would  come  to  the  village  and  buy 
sexual  favors  and  vodka  with  gold  that  he  had 
taken  from  Jewish  prisoners.  From  that  point 
she  then  identified,  off  camera,  Ivan  "Grozny" 
as  Ivan  Marczenko,  not  Ivan  Demjanjuk.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

More  alarming  is  the  fact  that  the  OSI  has 
known  since  1979  that  John  Demjanjuk's 
name  was  not  listed  in  any  Worid  War  II 
record  associating  him  with  the  Treblinka 
death  camp  whatsoever.  (Exhibit  E.)  Evidently, 
the  Polish  War  Crimes  (Commission  rwtified 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigatkin  that  they 
had  no  information  linking  Demjanjuk  at  Treb- 
linka Indicating  to  the  OSI  that  there  were  1 00 
Ukranian  guards  at  Treblinka,  of  which,  43 
were  known.  Of  those  43  names,  Ivan  Marc- 
zenko is  listed.  Demjanjuk  is  not.  (Exhibit  F.) 

Here  I  would  like  to  site  the  case  of  Frank 
Walus  who  was  charged  with  having  commit- 
ted Nazi  war  crimes,  was  drcjpped  because 
the  Polish  war  crimes  records  did  not  Indicate 
that  he  had  been  at  a  camp  in  Kielce.  (Exhibit 
G.)  Again,  it  is  evident  tfiat  the  OSI  was  rely- 
ir>g  on  fraudulent  evidence.  What  is  Interesting 
is  that  the  former  director  of  the  OSI,  Allan 
Ryan,  clearly  recognized  the  misinformation 
involved  in  the  Walus  case  but  this  same  type 
of  scrutiny  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  Demjanjuk 
case.  Frank  Walus  was  an  inrnx^ent  man  that 
had  no  business  even  being  in  court.  Just  as 
John  Demjanjuk  has  no  business  rotting  in  a 
prison. 

The  OSI  mandate  of  investigating  Nazi  war 
crimes  is  praiseworthy.  However,  the  OSI 
should  not  blatantly  ignore  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures developed  by  our  fcxefathers  to  facili- 
tate justice  nor  should  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  overcome  with  zeal  that  they  operat- 
ed in  violation  of  individual  rights.  Justice  will 
not  be  served  until  John  Demjanjuk,  Sr.  is 
brought  home. 

Exhibit  A 
Department  of  Justice, 

November  15,  1979. 
To:  Arthur  Sinai,  Deputy  Director.  OSI. 
Prom:  George  W.  Garand,  Historian. 
Subject:  HORN,  Otto— Report  of  Interview. 
Ref:  OSI  «  42— DEMJANJUK,  Ivan. 

On  the  morning  of  14  Noveml)er  1979 
Norman  Moscowitz,  Staff  Attorney.  OSI. 
Bernard  J.  Dougherty,  Jr.,  Criminal  Investi- 
gator, and  George  W.  Garand,  Historian, 
OSI  Interviewed  the  German  national  Otto 
Horn  at  his  residence  located  at  66  York- 
strasse.  West  Berlin.  The  interview  began 
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shortly  after  0900  and  ended  shortly  before 
1000.  Mr.  Duugherty  and  the  undersigned 
translated  during  the  interview  which  was 
conducted  In  German  since  Horn  Is  conver- 
sant only  In  that  language. 

Horn  is  76  years  old  and  lives  in  a  small 
one-bedroom  apartment  by  himself.  His 
place  of  residence  was  mettctilously  clean 
and  despite  his  advanced  years  he  conveys 
the  impression  of  being  stable  with  an  excel- 
lent recall  of  events  during  the  time  he  was 
stationed  at  Treblinka.  Shown  a  sketch  of 
the  death  camp  at  the  t>eginning  of  the 
interview  he  identified  various  buildings 
within  the  camp  without  hesitation.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  camp  for  approximately  one 
year,  from  September  1943  to  September 
1943,  and  specifically  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  camp  which  housed  the  gas  chambers. 
The  old,  smaller  one  remained  in  use  until  a 
larger  new  one  went  Into  operation  In  early 
1943,  at  which  time  the  old  one  was  torn 
down.  In  connection  with  the  layout  and  op- 
eration of  the  camp  Horn  mentioned  that 
the  installation  was  surrounded  by  guard 
towers  manned  by  about  25  Ukranian 
guards  at  varying  shifts.  In  addition,  these 
Ukranlans  who  were  armed  with  rifles  and 
wore  some  type  of  uniform  the  (»lor  of 
which  the  Interviewee  no  longer  remem- 
bered would  await  the  arrival  of  trains  at 
the  unloading  platform  at  which  time  the 
new  arrivals  were  herded  along  a  narrow 
walk  to  a  shed  where  they  were  forced  to 
take  off  their  clothing.  Thereupon,  again 
following  a  narrow  footpath  which  was 
fenced  on  both  sides  to  block  the  view  of  the 
new  arrivals  from  what  was  ahead,  the  vic- 
tims were  rushed  to  the  gas  chamber  on  the 
upper  level.  When  the  chamber  was  full  the 
doors  were  slammed  shut  and  a  German 
named  Schmidt  or  Schmltt  would  supervise 
the  actual  gassing.  Two  Ukranians  worked 
directly  under  Schmidt.  One  of  these  oper- 
ated the  machinery  that  funneled  the  lethal 
gas  Into  the  chamber  while  the  other  super- 
vised the  Inmate  work  detail  that  removed 
the  bodies  from  the  chamber  and  dumped 
them  into  two  very  large  pits  that  had  been 
dug  nearby.  While  the  Ukrainians  at  the 
train  unloading  platform  rotated  between 
there  and  the  guard  towers  the  two  Ukraini- 
ans assigned  to  the  gas  chamt>er  Itself  were 
Invariably  present  at  each  gassing.  He  no 
longer  recalled  the  name  of  the  Ukrainian 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  removal  of 
the  bodies,  but  had  a  good  recall  of  the  one 
responsible  for  operating  the  death  machin- 
ery. That  man's  first  name  was  Iwan,  a  tall 
heavy  set  individual  approximately  in  his 
mid-twenties  at  the  time  with  shortly 
cropped  hair  and  fuU  facial  features.  He 
never  knew  Iwan's  family  name  since  such 
names  were  in  any  case  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce and  the  Ukrainians  were  invariably 
addressed  only  by  their  first  names.  Iwan 
took  great  pride  in  his  position  as  assistant 
to  Schmidt  and  felt  that  this  status  placed 
him  a  few  rungs  above  the  other  Ukrainians 
who  acted  merely  as  guards.  Iwan  would 
appear  on  the  scene  only  after  a  tralnload 
of  victims  had  arrived  and  would  leave  the 
premises  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  his 
assigned  task,  leaving  the  removaJ  of  bodies 
to  the  second  Ukrainian  and  his  crew.  Horn 
conunented  that  he  never  did  trust  the 
Ukrainians  who  spent  most  of  their  time  ca- 
rousing in  the  nearby  Polish  villages  from 
where  they  would  return  drunk  late  at 
night,  shouting  and  carrying  on  and  firing 
their  weapons,  ^n  contrast  to  the  other 
Ukrainians  who  were  without  exception 
armed  with  rifles.  Iwan  was  armed  with  a 
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pistol  of  unknown  make.  He  was  never  ob- 
served as  making  use  of  this  weapon. 

Horn's  opinion  of  the  Ukrainians  was  gen- 
erally unfavorable.  Not  only  did  they  fall 
asleep  at  their  assigned  guard  posts,  but 
they  also  tended  to  show  disrespect  towards 
the  lower  ranking  Germans  assigned  to  the 
camp.  At  the  same  time  he  questioned  their 
political  reliability,  since  later  in  the  war. 
during  1943.  a  number  of  them  deserted  to 
the  Russian  partisans.  In  one  instance. 
when  the  Treblinka  camp  was  closed  down 
in  late  1943  and  the  Ukrainians  were  being 
transferred  to  Sobibor,  escorted  by  a 
German  officer,  the  Ukrainians  murdered 
their  escort  and  joined  the  partisans. 

Initially  shown  a  series  of  eight  photo- 
graphs of  Caucasion  males.  Horn  carefully 
viewed  each  photograph  that  depicted  an 
Individual  wearing  dark  clothing.  Each  one 
of  the  photographs  showed  a  frontal  view  of 
the  individual  down  to  a  few  inches  below 
the  neck.  Hair  styles  of  these  individuals 
varies,  as  did  length  of  hair,  physical  stature 
and  age  that  varied  from  the  low  twenties 
into  the  forties.  One  of  the  photographs  de- 
picted I  wan  Demjanjuk  as  he  appeared  in 
the  early  1940s.  After  studying  each  of  the 
photographs  at  length  Horn  initially  could 
not  make  positive  identification  of  any  of 
the  individuals  though  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions he  felt  that  one  or  two  of  the  Individ- 
uals shown  looked  vaguely  familiar  to  him, 
though  he  could  not  recall  where  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  met  them.  At 
this  point  the  first  group  of  photographs 
was  gathered  up  and  placed  on  one  end  of 
the  table  with  the  one  depicting  Demjanjuk 
left  facing  upward  on  top  of  the  pile.  Mr. 
Dougherty  thereupon  presented  a  second 
series  of  eight  photographs  to  the  inter- 
viewee, each  showing  a  second  group  of 
male  Caucasians  clothed  in  what  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  closer  to  civilian  attire 
than  the  clothing  worn  by  most  members  of 
the  first  group.  One  of  the  photographs  in 
the  second  group  was  that  of  Iwan  Demjan- 
juk. taken  in  the  early  1950s  and  depicted 
Demjanjuk  with  a  fuller  and  more  rounded 
face  and  a  more  receding  hairline.  Horn 
studied  this  photograph  intensively  and 
then,  looking  at  the  earlier  photograph  of 
Demjanjuk,  identified  that  individual  on 
both.  Nevertheless,  he  noted  some  minor 
differences,  such  as  Iwan  having  had  some- 
what more  hair  at  the  time  he  knew  him. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Interview 
Horn  expressed  his  wUllngness  to  be  re- 
interviewed  more  formally  provided  there 
was  no  publicity.  Throughout  the  interview 
Horn  displayed  an  alert  mind  and  with 
regard  to  the  events  at  Treblinka  during  the 
period  he  was  assigned  there,  his  recall  is 
excellent.  All  questions  put  to  him  were  an- 
swered in  a  forthright  manner  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  undersigned  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  man's  honesty  and  integrity.  It 
would  appear  that  this  man.  at  age  76,  has 
had  ample  time  to  take  stock  of  his  life,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  helping 
our  Investigation  is  one  way  in  which  in  the 
twilight  of  his  life  this  man  is  trying  to 
make  amends  for  the  things  that  happened 
at  Treblinka  and  elsewhere  during  World 
Warn. 
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Exhibit  B 
Depap.tment  or  Justice. 

November.  1979. 
To:  Arthur  Sinai,  Deputy  Director.  OSI. 
Prom:  Bernard  J.  Dougherty  Jr..  Criminal 

Investigator. 
Subj:  Horn.  Otto— Re[)ort  of  Interview. 
Ref:  OSI  «  42— Demjanjuk.  Iwan. 

On  November  14,  1979,  Otto  Horn. 
German  national  and  citizen  of  West  Berlin. 
was  interviewed  at  this  residence,  Yorck- 
Strasse  66,  Berlin,  Germany,  by  Norman 
Moscowitz,  Staff  Attomey-OSI,  and  by  the 
reporting  officer.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Horn 
neither  spoke  nor  understood  English,  the 
entire  interview  was  conducted  in  his  native 
German  language,  with  George  Garand-OSI 
and  the  reporting  officer  translating.  The 
interview  began  at  9:04  a.m. 

After  initial  greetings  and  introductory 
comments,  Horn  was  shown  a  site  plan  of 
the  death  camp  at  Treblinka,  Poland.  Vari- 
ous buildings  within  the  death  camp  area 
were  pointed  out  to  Horn  and  he  was  able  to 
properly  identify  each  of  them.  Of  specific 
importance  was  the  exact  location  of  the 
new  gas  chamber,  which  Horn  described. 
During  the  course  of  the  questioning  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  gas  chamber, 
Horn  voluntarily  mentioned  one  "Iwan" 
(last  name  unknown),  who  was  one  of  two 
Ukrainians  who  were  responsible  for  the 
actual  operation  of  the  engines  which  pro- 
vided the  gas  for  the  chambers.  Horn  was 
unable  to  recall  the  name  of  the  other 
Ukrainian,  describing  him  as  tall  and  thin, 
with  blond  hair,  and  being  approximately 
22-23  years  of  age.  Horn  further  recalled 
that  the  two  Ukrainians  were  immediately 
subordinate  to  a  German,  known  only  as 
•Schmidt.  • 

Horn  described  "Iweui"  as  being  of  stocky 
build,  black  hair— cut  short,  full  rounded 
face,  tall,  with  no  distinguishing  marks  on 
his  face.  Horn  remarked  that  "Iwan"  had 
some  technical  ability,  since  he  repaired  and 
maintained  the  gas  engine  and  was  known 
by  Horn  as  being  able  to  drive  an  automo- 
bile (appararitly  somewhat  of  a  rarity 
among  the  Ukrainians  at  that  time).  Horn 
indicated  that  he  arrived  at  Treblinka 
during  September,  1942  and  stated  that 
■Iwan"  was  already  working  there.  Horn 
added  that  "Iwan",  Schmidt,  and  the  other 
unidentified  Ukrainian  were  the  only  three 
individuals  who  £u;tually  worked  at  the  gas 
chamber,  that  is,  in  the  operation  of  the 
engine.  Horn  stated  that  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1942-September  1943,  when  he  was 
at  Treblinka,  "Iwan"  worked  at  the  gas 
chamber  every  day.  Horn  pointed  out  that 

Iwan"  looked  ujjon  the  other  Ukrainians  In 
the  camp,  which  he  roughly  estimated  at 
30-40,  with  disdain,  because  he  was  working 
with  Schmidt.  During  the  evenings.  "Iwan" 
and  some  of  the  others  would  travel  into 
nearby  Polish  towns  and  become  drunk  and 
bolsterious. 

Horn  stated  that  he  never  witnessed 
"Iwan"  beating,  shooting,  or  otherwise  abus- 
ing any  of  the  prisoners.  His  sole  task  was  to 
work  at  the  gas  chamber. 

At  this  point,  the  reporting  officers  ad- 
vised Horn  that  there  were  a  series  of  8  pho- 
tographs of  Caucasian  males,  which  he  was 
requested  to  review  carefully  and  individual- 
ly. Each  of  the  photographs  depicted  an  in- 
dividual in  dark  clothing.  Prior  to  the  inter- 
veiw,  care  was  taken  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  uniforms  which  would  be  readily 
dlscemable  in  each  photograph.  Neverthe- 
less on  a  few  photos,  a  portion  of  a  uniform 
could  be  seen.  Each  picture  showed  the  bust 
of  the  subject.  The   individuals  possessed 
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hair  of  different  length,  varying  physical 
builds,  and  a  variety  of  ages,  ranging  from 
the  early  twenties  to  the  forties.  One  of  the 
photographs  was  that  of  Iwan  Demjanjuk, 
taken  during  the  early  19408.  Horn  studied 
each  of  the  photographs  at  length  but  was 
unable  to  positively  identify  any  of  the  pic- 
tures, although  he  believed  that  he  recog- 
nized one  of  them  (not  Demjanjuk)  but  was 
not  able  to  Indicate  where  he  had  met  this 
person  or  provide  his  name. 

The  first  series  of  photographs  was  then 
gathered  and  placed  in  a  stack,  off  to  the 
side  of  the  table— with  that  of  Demjanjuk 
lying  face  up  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  facing 
Horn.  The  reporting  officer  then  presented 
another  series  of  8  photographs,  each  de- 
picting the  bust  of  a  male  Caucasian.  These 
photographs  showed  the  individuals  In 
clothing  more  similar  to  that  normally  worn 
by  civilians.  Among  the  8  pictures  was  one 
of  Iwain  Demjanjuk.  which  had  been  taken 
during  the  early  1950's.  This  photograph 
was  much  better  in  quality  than  that  pre- 
sented to  HORN  in  the  first  series,  and  de- 
picted Demjanjuk  as  having  a  much  fuller 
and  more  rounded  face.  Horn  studied  this 
photograph  at  length,  and  upon  glancing  at 
the  earlier  picture  of  Demjanjuk.  identified 
them  as  being  the  same  person.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  study  the  picture  from  the  second 
set.  Horn  indicated  that  it  certainly  resem- 
bled the  man  that  he  had  known  as  "Iwan". 
although  he  stated  that  "Iwan"  had  had 
somewhat  more  hair.  He  further  mentioned 
that  the  second  picture,  depicting  the  fuller 
face,  was  much  more  like  that  of  "Iwan" 
than  the  person  shown  in  the  first  series. 
After  a  few  more  moments  of  careful  study, 
Horn  positively  identified  the  photographs 
of  Iwan  Demjanjuk  as  being  the  "Iwan" 
that  he  knew  at  the  gas  chamber  in  Treb- 
linka. 

After  the  identification  was  completed, 
Horn  was  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  be 
re-interviewed  on  a  formal  basis  In  the  near 
future,  and  he  agreed,  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  be  "confidential",  that  is,  there  was 
to  be  no  press  or  other  publicity.  Mr. 
Moscowitz  agreed  to  this  condition,  and  the 
Interview  was  terminated  at  0955  a.m. 

It  was  the  impression  of  Moscowitz. 
Garand.  and  the  reporting  officer  that  Horn 
was  honest,  sincere  and  forthright  In  all  of 
his  responses,  and  was  fully  coo[>erative 
throughout  the  interview.  Due  to  his  age 
(76)  and  request  for  absolutely  no  publicity, 
it  is  not  believed  that  he  would  agree  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  to  testify  nor 
would  he  be  favorable  to  video-taping  an 
interview  (as  he  would  probably  believe  that 
it  was  actually  a  TV  news  camera).  Prior  to 
the  formal  re-interview,  with  defense  coun- 
sel present  (who  would  undoubtedly  cross- 
examine  and  quite  ()OSslbly  upset  Horn)  It  Is 
highly  advisable  that  he  be  informally 
briefed  on  what  to  expect.  Immediately 
prior  to  this  interview.  Furthermore,  in  view 
of  his  advanced  age,  it  is  requested  that  any 
follow-up  business  which  may  involve  Horn 
be  conducted  on  a  priority  basis.  Finally,  in 
the  event  that  Horn  must  be  telephonically 
contacted,  his  number  is  (030)7852465. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  sworn  testimo- 
ny of  Otto  Horn: 

Exhibit  C 

(The  videotape  deposition  proceeded  as 
follows: ) 

Q.  Would  you  describe,  in  your  own  words, 
how  these  photos  were  shown  to  you  and 
what,  if  anything,  happened  when  you 
looked  at  them? 

A.  First  I  was  shown  these  larger  pictures. 


Q.  Approximately  how  many  of  those 
were  there? 

A.  Eight.  I  should  say. 

Q.  And  what  happended  when  you  were 
shown— what,  if  anything,  happened  when 
you  were  shown  these  pictures? 

A.  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  anybody  among 
these,  of  these. 

Q.  And  did  you  look  at  these  photo- 
graphs? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  looking  at  them,  was 
anyone  holding  them? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  the  photographs? 

A.  They  were  on  my  table  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  Who  laid  them  out  in  front  of  you  on 
your  table? 

A.  A  gentleman— a  gentleman  of  them. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  the  photo,  you 
were  looking  at  the  photographs,  were  you 
in  control  of  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anyone  suggest  to  you  that  you 
pick  out  a  particular  photograph  in  any 
way? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  in  fact  identify  or  recognize 
someone  in  those  photographs? 

A.  Yes,  this  Iwan. 

Q.  Were  you  shown  another  set  of  photo- 
graphs, aside  from  these  which  we've  just 
discussed? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  looked  at  those  photo- 
graphs—this other  set— where  was  this  first 
set  of  photographs? 

A.  They  had  been  removed  again. 

Q.  And  at  this  time  you  were  looking  at 
this  other  set,  you  could  not  see  this  first 
set? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  Now  this  other  set— this  second  set- 
approximately  how  many  photographs  were 
In  that  set? 

A.  Also  about  eight. 

Q.  And  generally  what  were  these  pictures 
of? 

A.  They  were  a  bit  smaller. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  depict? 

A.  Again  people. 

Q.  Now  when  you  looked  at  these  photo- 
graphs, was  anyone  holding  them? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  were  look- 
ing at  them? 

A.  In  front  of  me,  on  the  table. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  complete  control  over 
them  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did— while  you  were  looking  at  these 
photographs— did  anyone  suggest  to  you 
that  you  pick— that  you  identify  or  pick— a 
particular  photograph? 

A.  No. 

Q.  In  this  group,  did  you  recognize  the 
photograph  of  any  person? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  whose  photograph  was  that? 

A.  Again  the  one  I  found  out  on  the  first 
set. 

Q.  And  what  is  his  name? 

A.  Iwan. 

Q.  This  Iwan  whose  photograph  you  se- 
lected, is  he  the  same  Iwan  you  were  talking 
at>out  previously? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Iwan  who  you  stated  was  at  the 
gas  chamber? 

A.  Yes. 

(Photographs  handed  to  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Conakis.) 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  were  looking  at 
these   photographs  now   in   front   of   you. 
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Government  Exhibit  3.  were  you  l(x>king  at 
the  other  set  of  photographs? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  those  photographs  anywhere  in 
your  view? 

A.  No.  They  went  back  into  an  envelope 
and  away. 

Q.  Mr.  Horn,  you  stated  previously  that 
this  Iwan  was  present  at  the  gas  chamber. 

Exhibit  D 

iwrormation  from  "60  minms"  program  of 

pebrdary  3sth.  re:  john  demjarjttk 

Narration:  Back  in  Cleveland,  John  Dem- 
jEUijuk.  Jr.  tmd  his  mother  continued  to 
hope  that  they  might  find  new  witnesses 
that  would  clear  Demjanjuk.  These  wit- 
nesses, they  believe,  are  in  Poland— but  his 
defense  lawyers  have  been  denied  entry 
visas. 

John  Demjanjuk,  Jr.:  All  we  want  to  do  is 
get  Into  Poland,  find  the  witnesses,  people 
that  are  still  living  near  Treblinka  that  were 
there  at  the  time,  yet  we  are  unable  to  do 
so. 

Narration:  We  went  to  this  small  village 
about  a  mile  from  Treblinka  that  has 
changed  little  over  the  last  forty  years. 

Ed  Bradley:  It  was  here  that  the  Ukraini- 
an guards  came  to  get  away  from  the  camp. 
They  Ijought  vodka  at  a  house  over  here 
from  the  Dudek  family.  The  man  known 
even  to  villagers  here  as  Ivan  Grozny— Ivan 
the  Terrible— was  a  regular  customer.  He 
brought  gold  with  him,  gold  he  had  taken 
from  Jews  at  Treblinka,  to  pay  for  his 
vodka,  and  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  with 
Dudek 's  wife. 

Narration:  Dudeks  wife,  Maria,  still  lives 
in  the  same  house.  She  was  afraid  to  talk  to 
the  camera,  but  told  us  she  remembers 
those  evenings  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and 
she  rememt>ers  his  real  name— Ivan  Marz- 
cenko. 

Narration:  We  found  Ivan  Marzcenko's 
name  in  the  Polish  War  Crimes  Commission 
in  Warsaw,  on  a  list  of  Ukrainian  guards 
who  were  at  Treblinka.  And  Ivan  Demjan- 
juk? His  name  was  not  there. 

John  Demjanjuk,  Sr.:  Tm  innocent,  inno- 
cent, innocent.  And  God  is  my  witness." 

Narration:  But  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  Demjanjuk's  attempts  to  establish  that 
innocence  was  his  alibi  .  .  .  That  POW  camp 
where  he  claimed  to  have  been  all  this  time, 
was  a  transit  camp  where  no  prisoner  stayed 
for  longer  than  a  few  weeks. 

Exhibit  E 

Embassy  op  the 
United  States  op  Ajcerica, 
Poland,  September  24,  1979. 
Mr.  Martin  Mendelsohn, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Special 
Investigation,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Mendelsohn:  Attached  please 

find  a  letter  from  [ 3  along  with 

the  informal  translation,  an  information 
sheet  concerning  the and  a  Bul- 
letin issued  by  the . 

Sincerely. 

Gilbert  E.  Kindelam, 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy. 

Ministry  Op  Justice,  Main  Com- 
mission Investigating  Nazi 
Crimes  In  Poland, 

Warsaw,  August  31.  1979. 
Mr.  Martin  Mendelsohn, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  we  are  forwarding  to 
you  information  concerning  Trawnik— it  is  a 
copy  of  an  article  from  the  "Hitler  Camps 
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on  the  Polish  SoU  1939-194S".  Wansw  1979. 
p.  523— as  well  as  the  XXVI-the  volume  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Main  Commiasion  Inves- 
tigating Nazi  Crimes  in  Poland,  Warsaw, 
1975.  with  the  article  atwut  Treblinka  by 
Stanlslaw  Wojtczak. 
Respectfully. 


Ministry  Op  Justice.  Main  Com- 
mission Investigating  Nazi 
Crimes  In  Poland. 

WarsaxD.  Ausnut  31.  1979. 
Mr.  Martin  Mendelsohn, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  youi  letter  of 
July  27.  1979.  146-2-47.  the  Main  Commis- 
sion Investigating  Nazi  Crimes  in  Poland 
wishes  to  inform  you  that  we  do  not  have 
any    data    concerning    Iwan    Domjanjuk. 
Liudas  Kairys  and  Vladez  Zajanckauskas. 

Enclosed  we  are  forwarding  to  you  infor- 
mation concerning  Trawnik— It  is  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  "Hitler  Camps  on  the 
Polish  Soil  1939-1945".  Warsaw  1979.  p. 
523— as  well  as  the  XXVI-th  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Main  Commission  Investi- 
gating Nazi  Crimes  in  Poland.  Warsaw.  1975, 
with  the  article  at>out  Treblinka  by  Stanls- 
law Wojtczek. 

Respectfully. 
Professor  Dr.  Czeslaw  Pilichoicski, 

Director. 

Exhibit  P 

The  guards,  who  were  mostly  recruited 
from  Ukrainian  nationalists,  played  a  crimi- 
nal role  as  well.  All  were  volunteers  and  at- 
tended special  training  In  the  so-called  Aus- 
blldungslager  in  Trawniki. 

The  following  names  are  among  those 
known  from  the  approximate  100  guards: 
Andrejew,  Binlmen,  Bondare  Peter,  Bondar- 
enko  Mikolaj,  Dmltrenko  Piotr,  Duszenko 
Fiodor,  Pedorenko  Mikolaj,  Gonzural  Miko- 
laj, Jegar  Sasta.  Jelentzchuk  Wasil,  Kolasr- 
nlkov,  Yostenko,  Kowalenko,  Loch,  Marc- 
zenko  Iwan.  Martoszenko  MolaeJ.  Helnlk 
Teodozy.  Mikoda.  Nidoereiow  Mikolaj,  Ono- 
prijenko  Daniel.  Ozyczanski  Mikolaj, 
I*ilman,  Polakov  Leon,  Rittich  Alexander, 
Rogoza,  Rogow,  Rul)ez  Grigoril,  Eudenzo 
Wasyl.  Safonow,  Scheffef  MikolzJ,  Schische- 
jav  Wasil,  Schwidkln  Iwan,  Senykow  Miko- 
laj, Skudowa,  Strobel.  Strejl)er,  Szule, 
Tschemiawskij,  Wladimir,  Umau  Jakub. 
Wasilanko  Iwan,  Woloszyn  Wasyl,  Woren- 
kov. 

Next  are  excerpts  from  an  article  concern- 
ing Frank  Walus: 

Exhibit  G 
prank  walds 

Between  the  time  the  appeal  was  argued 
and  the  decision  was  handed  down,  however, 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations  had 
been  established  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  was  to  handle  the  pros- 
ecution of  all  alleged  war  criminals  in  the 
country.  The  Walus  case  was  consequently 
turned  over  to  Special  Investigations  and  its 
director,  Allan  Ryan. 

"When  the  decision  ton  the  appeal]  came 
down,"  Ryan  says,  "I  recall  I  had  one  very 
strong  reaction:  If  this  guy  was  guilty,  we 
did  not  have  a  very  persuasive  case,  and  if 
he  was  not  guilty,  we  did  not  have  any  busi- 
ness being  in  court  at  aU." 

He  ordered  a  complete  review  of  the  evi- 
dence. All  witnesses  were  re-interviewed. 
The  authenticity  of  the  documents  and  pho- 
tographs introduced  as  evidence  by  Walus' 
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lawyers  wu  verified.  Hundreds  of  people 
who  should  have  known  Walus  if  he  had 
been  in  Kielce  and  Crestochowa  were  con- 
tacted. "To  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
tried  to  find  out  everything  we  could  about 
what  Prank  Walus  had  done  during  the  war 
and  afterward."  he  says. 

Ryan  consulted  the  archives  of  a  Polish 
government  commission  that  had  prosecut- 
ed war  criminals.  Its  work  was  considered 
thorough  and  im(>artial,  its  records  volumi- 
nous. What  he  found  surprised  him.  There 
were  no  allegations  against  Walus  or  against 
anybody  for  whom  Walus  could  have  been 
mistaken,  Ryan  says.  "That,  by  itself,  is  sig- 
nificant," he  says.  "It's  like  the  old  clich*  or 
the  watchdog  that  didn't  bark.  If  a  person 
had  been  involved  in  the  SS  or  the  Gestapo, 
there  certainly  would  have  been  some  men- 
tion of  him." 

On  November  26,  1980.  Ryan  and  then- 
U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  Sullivan  announced 
they  were  dropping  aU  charges. 

Even  so.  prosecutors  still  maintain  they 
were  correct  in  f Uing  the  charges  in  the  first 
place.  "I  thought  we  had  a  solid  basis  to 
proceed  with  the  case."  says  Carlson. 

Says  Gubbins:  "If  you  had  seven  people 
come  in  and  say  he  killed  my  father  or  he 
killed  my  friend,  you're  going  to  go  with  the 
case. 

"As  it  wound  up,"  Gubbins  adds,  "the  trial 
was  based  on  eyewitness  testimony.  But  the 
memories  were  35  years  old.  If  anything,  the 
Walus  case  showed  that  eyewitness  testimo- 
ny that  old  and  related  to  that  kind  of  con- 
duct is  not  something  that  works  well  in  our 
system  of  Justice. ' 

"I  think  the  [prosecution  witnesses]  were 
honest  people,"  Ryan  says.  "I  have  no 
reason  to  think  they  were  perjuring  them- 
selves, perjury  meaning,  of  course,  inten- 
tionally lying.  I  think  they  probably  did 
have  somebody  in  mind.  But  Mr.  Walus  was 
not  the  person. " 


KANSAS  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 
SUPPORTS  AGENCY  BASED 
VOTER  REGISTRATION 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

or  KAHSAS 
III  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved H.R.  2190.  the  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Act  This  measure  will  rerrxjve  many 
existing  barriers  to  voter  registration  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments to  activety  encourage  eligible  citi- 
zens to  register  to  vote.  One  way  in  which 
H.R.  2190  would  encourage  voter  registrabon 
is  by  mandatirig  that  State  and  Federal  offices 
arxj  private  sector  locations  which  provide 
public  services  be  required  to  distribute  and 
collect  applications  for  voter  registration  and 
forward  the  applications  to  the  appropnate 
election  officials. 

Recentty,  researchers  at  ttie  University  of 
Kansas  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
ComiTKjnity  Psychology  ttie  results  of  a  study 
they  conducted  of  the  effects  of  increasing 
the  accesstbHity  of  registration  at  two  commu- 
nity food  distribution  sites  in  Lawrence,  KS 
The  arbde,  authored  by  Stephen  B.  Fawcett. 
Tom  SeekJns,  arid  Louise  Silt>er,  reveals  an  in- 
crease of  up  to  100  percent  in  the  percentage 
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of  eligible  persons  registered  to  vote,  with  51 
percent  of  those  registering  after  the  onsite 
registrabon  dnve  voting  in  the  subsequent 
Presidential  election.  I  commend  this  study  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  overwhelmingly 
supported  agency-based  voter  registration  ef- 
forts 

The  article  follows: 
CProm  the  American  Journal  of  Community 

Psychology.  Vol.  16.  No.  5.  1988] 
Low-Income  Voter  Registration:  A  Small- 
Scale    Evaluation    of    an    Agency-Based 
Registration  Strategy  ' 
(By  Stephen  B.  Fawcett.'  Tom  Seekins.  and 
Louise  Silber) 

Voter  registration  by  poor  people  is  a 
prominent  strategy  for  empowerment.  On- 
site  registration  in  accessible  settings  such 
as  community  centers  and  welfare  offices  is 
a  promising  tactic.  This  study  provided  a 
small-scale  evaluation  of  this  strategy  by  ex- 
perimentally examining  the  effects  of  in- 
creasing the  accessibility  of  registration, 
and  providing  prompts  to  register,  in  two 
commodity  food  distribution  sites.  Results 
showed  up  to  a  100%  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  people  registered  to  vote,  with 
51%  of  those  registering  after  the  on-site 
registration  drive  voting  in  the  subsequent 
presidential  election.  We  discuss  these  find- 
ings and  the  potential  contributions  of  such 
small-scale  evsauations  of  social  change 
strategies  to  community  empowerment. 

Historically,  unnecessary  monetary  and 
behavioral  requirements  have  been  a  pri- 
mary means  of  restricting  voting  by  people 
of  low-income  and  minority  status.  In  the 
past,  these  included  poll  taxes  and  literacy 
tests.  Currently,  they  include  denying 
voting  rights  to  the  homeless  based  on  the 
absence  of  "fixed"  street  addresses,  occa- 
sionally prohibiting  registration  in  places 
that  are  frequented  by  the  poor,  and  main- 
taining inconvenient  times  and  places  for 
voters  registration.  As  a  consequence,  fewer 
lower  income  people  vote;  resulting  In  less 
political  support  for  adequate  nutrition, 
health  care,  housing,  and  other  l)enefit-s  for 
this  group. 

Agency-based  voter  registration  is  de- 
signed to  remove  some  obstacles  to  register- 
ing to  vote  (Human  Serve  Fund.  1984;  Piven 
&  Cloward.  1988).  This  strategy  facilities 
registration  by  bringing  voter  registrars, 
deputized  by  the  county  clerk  or  election 
t)oard.  to  places  frequented  by  people  of  low 
income  such  as  community  service  centers, 
welfare  offices,  and  unemployment  offices. 
Despite  the  widespread  use  of  this  strategy, 
it  has  not  t)een  evaluated  empirically. 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  provid- 
ing on-site  opportunities  to  register— reduc- 
ing the  behavioral  requirements  for  regis- 
tering—and verbal  encouragements  to  regis- 
ter—a form  of  prompting— on  voter  registra- 
tion and  sul>sequent  voting.  We  received 
permission  from  the  directors  of  two  com- 
munity service  centers  to  register  poverty 
clients  while  they  waited  in  line  for  govern- 
ment commodities  on  specified  distribution 
days.  We  were  also  deputized  by  the  county 
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'  The  authors  express  appreciation  to  Patty 
Jaimes.  county  clerk  in  Douglas  County,  and  to  the 
staff  of  Penn  House  and  Ballard  Center.  We  are 
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script 

'  All  correspondence  should  be  sent  to  Stephen  B. 
Pawcett.  Department  of  Human  Development  and 
Family  Life,  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence, 
Kansas  66045. 


clerk  to  register  voters  during  these  times. 
Consequently,  this  situation  permitted  a 
small-scale  evaluation'  of  a  widely  used, 
agency-based  strategy  for  voter  registration. 

D.C.  METHOD 

Participants  and  Settings 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-two  enrollees  in 
commodity  distribution  programs  of  two 
community  service  centers  were  targeted  for 
voter  registration.  Both  centers  were  locat- 
ed In  Lawrence,  Kansas,  a  city  of  57.000 
people.  The  program  distributed  cheese, 
butter,  honey,  flour,  com  meal,  and  other 
conunodities  purchased  and  stored  by  the 
federal  government  as  part  of  agriculture 
price-support  policies.  People  with  annual 
incomes  less  than  125%  of  the  federal  pover- 
ty level  were  eligible  for  the  commodities 
distribution  program.  The  amount  of  com- 
modities received  was  determined  by  family 
size.  To  receive  commodities,  a  person  had 
to  register  with  one  distribution  agency. 

Penn  House,  the  first  service  center,  is  lo- 
cated in  a  low-income  neighlx>rhood  close  to 
the  city's  business  district.  Its  clients  consist 
primarily  of  single  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren. Penn  House  distributed  commodities 
to  approximately  379  different  recipients 
during  the  intervention  portion  of  the 
study.  Ballard  Center,  the  second  distribu- 
tion site,  is  located  in  a  semi-rural,  largely 
white,  low-income  neighborhood  on  the 
edge  of  the  city  and  is  separated  from  the 
city  by  a  river.  Its  clients  include  a  number 
of  elderly  people  on  fixed  incomes.  Ballard 
Center  distributed  commodities  to  approxi- 
mately 173  registered  recipients. 

We  secured  the  agreement  of  the  coimty 
clerk  to  establish  voter  registration  outposts 
at  the  two  sen'ice  centers  and  registered  cli- 
ents during  times  of  commodity  distribu- 
tion. The  authors,  and  one  collaborator 
from  each  agency,  were  trained  in  registra- 
tion procedures  and  officially  deputized  by 
the  county  clerk. 

At  Perm  House,  a  deputized  registrar  ap- 
proached each  person  as  he/she  waited  in  a 
line  inside  the  building.  The  registrar  stated 
that  Perm  House  was  sponsoring  a  voter  reg- 
istration drive  and  asked  if  the  person  was 
registered  to  vote.  If  the  person  answered 
"Yes. "  the  registrar  made  a  brief  statement 
like,  "Great!"  or  "Don't  forget  to  vote!"  and 
moved  on  to  the  next  {>erson  in  line. 

If  the  person  said  he  or  she  was  not  regis- 
tered, the  registrar  asked  "May  I  help  you 
register?"  For  persons  refusing,  the  regis- 
trar said  ""I  hope  you  do  so"  or  "Let  us  know 
if  you  change  your  mind. "  and  noted  that 
they  could  sign  up  at  Penn  House  or  the 
county  clerk's  office  before  a  specific  cutoff 
date  and  still  vote  in  the  next  election. 

If  the  person  was  willing  to  register,  the 
registrar  said  something  like  "Terrific!",  re- 
corded the  simple  Identification  information 
required  on  the  registration  form,  assigned 
the  new  voter  a  precinct  and  ward,  and 
Issued  a  voter's  card.  The  registrar  then 
moved  on  to  the  next  person  in  line. 

There  were  some  minor  differences  in  pro- 
cedure at  the  second  site  to  accommodate 
variations  in  how  food  was  distributed  and 
to  enhance  the  modest  effects  of  the  proce- 
dure. At  Ballard  Center,  recipients  were 
seated,  as  a  group,  in  a  large  classroom. 
Each  was  called  forward  individually  to  re- 
ceive the  commodity  allotment.  As  they  left 
the  classroom,  recipients  were  approached 
by  registrars  who  followed  the  procedures 
described  above.  During  the  last  registration 
period  at  Ballard  Center,  numerical  infor- 
mation alMut  the  total  numl>er  of  Ballard 
recipients    eligible    to    register    and    the 
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number  of  recipients  who  were  registered 
was  posted  on  large  signs  outside  the  class- 
room. In  addition  to  following  the  proce- 
dures described  above,  the  registrar  pointed 
out  the  signs  to  individuals  indicating  they 
were  not  registered  and  summarized  the  nu- 
merical information  verbally. 
Recording 

The  county  clerk  maintains  a  list  of  all 
registered  voters  who  voted  in  any  election 
within  a  four-year  period.  With  permission 
of  the  directors  of  the  centers,  we  checked 
each  name  and  address  on  the  alphabetized 
commodities  lists  against  the  alphabetized 
voter  registration.  When  a  name  and  ad- 
dress match  wsa  found,  observers  recorded 
the  earliest  date  of  registration.  The  coimty 
voting  register  was  reviewed  to  identify  reg- 
istered commodity  recipients  who  had  voted 
In  the  presidential  election  held  November 
6.  1984.  We  recorded  whether  each  regis- 
tered conmiodity  recipient  had  voted  or  not 
voted.  In  addition,  we  recorded  the  ptu^y  af- 
filiation (Democrat.  Republican,  or  inde- 
pendent) of  each  registered  recipient  who 
voted. 

To  assess  reliability,  we  independently 
scored  the  registration  status  of  15  random- 
ly selected  commodity  recipients  and  the 
voting  records  for  an  equal  number  of  par- 
ticipants. These  checks  repeatedly  produced 
complete  agreement. 

Experimental  Design 

A  multiple  baseline  design  across  groups, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  an  "interrupted 
time  series  design  with  switching  replica- 
tions" (Cook  &  Campljell,  1979),  was  used  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  voter  registration 
drive.  On-site  registration  and  prompting 
was  scheduled  to  coincide  with  commodity 
distribution  days  at  each  of  the  commimlty 
service  centers.  The  intervention  was  stag- 
gered across  the  two  centers. 

RESULTS 

Figure  1  presents  the  results  of  the  voter 
registration  intervention.  During  the  13 
weeks  of  baseline  at  Perm  House,  85  (22%) 
of  the  379  clients  participating  in  the  Com- 
modities distribution  program  were  regis- 
tered voters.  Following  the  three  on-site 
registrations  during  commodity  distribution 
days.  168  (44%)  of  the  clients  were  regis- 
tered and  eligible  to  vote  In  the  next  elec- 
tion. [Figure  1  not  reproducible  In  the 
Record.] 

During  the  15  weeks  of  baseline  for  Bal- 
lard Center,  121  (70%)  of  the  173  clients 
participating  in  the  commodities  distribu- 
tion program  were  registered  voters.  Follow- 
ing four  on-site  registrations  during  com- 
modity distribution  days,  159  (92%)  of  the 
clients  were  registered  to  vote.  A  chi-square 
was  computed  on  the  increase  in  voter  regis- 
tration, using  the  number  previously  regis- 
tered to  vote  and  the  total  number  regis- 
tered to  vote  (X'  =  5.13,  if  -  1,  p  ^  .05). 
Table  I  summarizes  these  results  for  clients 
In  both  agencies. 

TABLE  l.-VOTER  REGISTRATION  AMONG  TWO  GROUPS  OF 
POVERTy  CLIENTS  ' 
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Table  II  presents  the  voting  pattern  of 
registered  commodity  recipients.  A  grand 
total  of  327  commodity  recipients  from  both 
centers  were  registered  and  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  general  election  of  November  6,  1984. 
and  215  of  them  (66%)  voted.  Of  those  who 
voted.  100  (47%)  declared  a  Democratic 
party  affiliation,  40  (19%)  declared  as  Re- 
publicans, and  75  (35%)  declared  as  Inde- 
pendent voters. 

Of  the  206  commodity  recipients  regis- 
tered to  vote  before  intervention,  153  (74%) 
voted.  Of  those.  81  (53%)  were  declared 
Democrats.  35  (23%)  were  declared  Republi- 
cans, and  37  (24%)  were  declared  Independ- 
ent voters. 

Of  the  121  commodity  recipients  regis- 
tered after  intervention,  62  (51%)  voted.  Of 
those.  19  (31%)  declared  as  Democrats.  5 
(8%)  as  Republicans,  and  38  (61%)  as  inde- 
pendent voters. 

A  chi-square  was  computed  on  the  differ- 
ence In  voting  for  old  and  new  registrants, 
using  the  niunber  not  voting  and  the 
number  voting  for  both  groups  (X'=  17.96. 
dj=l,p<.  .01). 

discussion 

This  study  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  a  simple  and  workable  procedure— re- 
duced response  requirements  and  verbal 
prompts — on  voter  registration  by  clients  of 
two  poverty  service  agencies.  Visual  inspec- 
tion of  interrupted  time  series  data  showed 
the  Increases  to  occur  only  after  agency- 
based  registration,  making  less  plausible  the 
hypothesis  that  other  correlated  events  may 
have  caused  the  observed  effect.  Similarly, 
statistical  analysis  suggested  that  the  ef- 
fects were  due  to  other  than  chance.  Al- 
though over  one  half  of  the  new  registrants 
subsequently  voted,  those  registered  before 
the  agency-based  registration  were  signifi- 
cantly more  likely  to  vote. 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  programmed 
prompts  or  consequences  for  voting,  the  re- 
sults showed  some  generalization  from  reg- 
istering to  actual  voting.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  common  practice  of  political 
parties  In  general,  and  the  Democratic  party 
in  particular,  of  targeting  new  registrants 
for  telephone  prompts  before  and  during 
election  day.  Although  the  necessity  of  reg- 
istration drives  is  suggested  by  this  study, 
their  sufficiency  in  producing  voting  by  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  low-income  people  is  an 
Important  focus  for  future  research.  This 
question  Is  particularly  Important  In  light  of 
the  relatively  low  rates  of  voting  observed 
for  new  registrants.  Similarly,  experimental 
evidence  regarding  the  function  of  massive 
voter  turnout  by  people  of  low  income  on 
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regulatory  and  distributive  policies  and  re- 
lated benefits  for  this  group  la  nonexistent. 

Several  features  of  this  study  may  limit 
the  generality  of  these  findings.  Since  the 
registration  sessions  were  conducted  only  at 
peak  times  for  several  cheese  distributions, 
some  of  those  considered  as  cheese  clients 
did  not  receive  even  one  personal  verbal  In- 
vitation to  register  while  others  received  as 
many  as  four  invitations.  Second,  because 
personal  contacts  may  not  have  occurred  for 
some  participants  and  because  more  than 
one  family  member  was  occasionally  present 
to  pick  up  commodities,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants was  only  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
number  of  people  contacted  by  the  interven- 
tion. Third,  since  one  group  consisted  pri- 
marily of  single  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren and  the  other  primarily  of  elderly 
people  on  fixed  Incomes,  there  is  a  need  for 
caution  in  generalizing  these  effects  to 
other  groups  and  settings.  Finally,  because 
the  authors  were  the  voter  registrars  in  this 
study,  it  Is  not  known  whether  this  proce- 
dure would  be  implemented  by  service  pro- 
viders in  these  settings,  although  Its  report- 
ed use  by  the  other  human  service  agencies 
suggests  Its  potential  for  widespread  imple- 
mentation. 

Incimfibent  politicians  and  front-runners 
may  be  particularly  unlikely  to  support 
agency-based  voter  registration  since  it  may 
encourage  participation  by  unpredictable 
voters  (Human  Serve  Fund.  1984;  Piven  St 
Cloward.  1988).  and  may  fall  to  preserve  a 
social  structure  that  diminishes  the  extent 
and  force  of  organized  efforts  by  poor 
people  (Piven  &  Cloward,  1979,  p.  3).  Yet 
voting  in  large  numbers  may  be  essential  to 
the  empov>erT7ient  of  people  who  share  the 
common  experience  of  being  poor  (Pawcett. 
Seekins,  Whang,  Mulu.  &  Suarez  de  Balca- 
zar.  1984:  Rappaport.  1981).  By  delivering 
their  votes  contingent  on  support  for  re- 
source allocations  (Seekins  &  Fawcett.  1087) 
and  other  desired  outcomes,  organized 
groups  of  low-income  voters  can  create  a 
more  reciprocal  relationship  with  elected  of- 
ficials whose  votes  on  legislation  affect  the 
group's  welfare  (Seekins  &  Fawcett,  1986; 
Seekins.  Maynard-Moody.  &  Fawcett.  1987). 
Such  empowerment  through  voting  may 
have  the  additional  social  benefit  of  avoid- 
ing the  disruption  and  conflict  that  can  be 
expected  under  conditions  of  sustained  or 
growing  inequality. 

Small-scale  experiments  (Fairweather  & 
Tomatsky.  1977)  such  as  this  one  can  con- 
tribute to  the  efficacy  of  broader  strategies 
for  social  change.  Because  such  experiments 
are  relatively  inexpensive  In  time  and  re- 
search costs.  Ineffective  methods  can  be 
abandoned  or  modified  without  significant 
harm.  By  evaluating  exemplars  of  more 
broadly  used  strategies,  such  as  agency- 
based  voter  registration,  researchers  can 
contribute  to  knowledge  of  general  use  to 
social  advocates.  In  so  doing,  scientists  and 
advocates  can  collaborate  with  disadvan- 
taged groups  in  the  quest  for  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  resources. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  VXADLEN 
KONSTANTINOVICH  PAVToENKOV 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  farewell  statement  by 
the  son  of  Vladlen  Pavlenkov.  Mr.  Pavlenkov, 
genefal  marwger  and  founder  of  Freedom  of 
Communications,  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
dissidents  and  ethnic  minorities  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  led  the  woridwide  struggle  to  end 
of  tf>e  Soviet  Union's  deliberate  interruption  of 
the  intematkjnal  mail.  This  tribute  from  his  son 
says  many  things  about  a  dedicated  father 
and  a  brave  bfotfier  who  was  murdered  by  the 
KGB  in  repnsal  for  Vladlen's  work  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Pavlenkov  was  our  expert  witness  for 
many  years  at  our  Postal  (Committees  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  Soviet  Mail  Interruption. 
His  creativity,  drive,  sense  of  humor,  and  ex- 
traordinary compassion  for  individuals  wtx) 
lived  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  a  great 
source  of  Inspiratran  for  me  and  many  of  my 
coileagues. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  request  that  the 
full  text  of  the  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECOfiO: 

a  twbdtb  to  vladixn  konstantimovich 
Pavlenkov 

Vladlen  Konstantinovich  Pavlenkov  was 
tx)m  on  May  4,  1929  in  the  city  of  Nizhnii 
Novgorod  (Gorky).  His  parents  were  teach- 
ers: his  mother  taught  Political  Science  in 
college:  his  father,  colonel  in  the  army 
during  World  War  2,  was  the  head  of  the 
School  System  in  Gorky.  Prom  a  very  young 
age,  his  work  ethic  Bind  dedication  were  re- 
markable. In  1945  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
for  his  work  effort  during  the  WW2.  In  1951 
he  graduated  from  Gorky  University  with  a 
degree  in  history.  During  1951-54  he  worked 
as  a  history  teacher  in  Germany.  In  1957  he 
married    Svetlana    Borisovna    Gerasimova 
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who  became  his  loyal  friend  and  wife  for  all 
his  life. 

His  teaching  career,  during  which  he  was 
a  school  teacher,  school  principal  and  a  lec- 
turer in  college  was  stopped  on  October  3. 
1969  when  he  was  arrested  and  later  con- 
victed of  'antisoviet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion ".  The  reason  behind  that  was  his  writ- 
ing of  a  t)ook  on  economy  "2>'2  =  4".  where 
he  attempted  to  outline  solutions  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  his  country.  He  also  felt 
a  personal  responsibility  as  a  Russian  to 
protest  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  His  popularity  among  the  people 
soared  after  his  arrest  and  KGB  used  all  of 
their  methods  trying  to  break  him  and  force 
him  to  ask  for  forgiveness.  But  interroga- 
tions, tortures  and  hunger  did  not  break  his 
will.  For  one  request  from  his  views  he  was 
offered  a  free  life!  But  he  won  that  battle 
and  served  7  years  in  jail  proudly  and  he 
never  collaborated  with  KGB.  His  name  in 
Russian  has  two  meanings:  Will  Power  and 
Freedom.  He  embodied  those  two  qualities. 

He  never  wanted  to  leave,  even  though  he 
could  work  after  his  release  from  jail  only 
as  a  street  sweeper.  But  when  he  was  black- 
mailed with  a  life  of  his  only  son,  Victor,  he 
decided  to  emigrate.  When  he  came  to  the 
USA.  he  was  50  years  old  and  he  did  not 
speak  English.  He  worked  in  the  USA  as  a 
security  guard  all  this  years. 

In  1982  he  founded  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. Freedom  of  Conamunications  Commit- 
tee (PC).  The  goal  of  PC  was  to  promote  op- 
portunities for  personal  contact  such  as 
mail,  telephone  and  travel  between  people 
in  the  US  and  in  the  USSR.  By  fighting  for 
real  freedom  of  contact,  PC  was  working  to 
make  Soviet  society  more  open  and  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  democratic  ideas  and 
tendencies  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Through  PC,  he  accomplished  outstanding 
results.  He  collected  and  disseminated  a  lot 
of  information  about  communications  with 
people  in  USSR.  He  published  a  book 
Advice  to  Mailers"  in  Russian  and  in  Eng- 
lish. He  issued  a  periodical  newsletter  "Mail 
to  the  USSR".  Five  amendments  presented 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Universal 
P(5stal  Union  (UPU)  Congress  in  1984  were 
initiated  by  him.  Pour  of  the  amendments 
presented  by  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UPU 
Congress  in  Washington,  DC  in  November 
1989  were  initiated  by  him.  Under  his  pres- 
sure, the  United  States  Postal  Service  took 
action  to  protect  its  customers  from  Soviet 
postal  violations  and  published  a  booklet  of 
advice  for  senders  of  mail  to  the  USSR. 

He  testified  many  times  before  hearings  of 
the  US  Congress  on  Soviet  disruption  of 
international  mail. 

His  organization  also  donated  medical 
equipment  and  computers  to  Russia  to  help 
victims  of  communist  repression. 

Thousands  of  thankful  letters  from  the 
citizens  of  USA  and  USSR  were  the  best  in- 
dication of  his  successes. 

But  KGB  did  not  forgive  him  his  success. 
In  1983  in  Gorky  his  younger  brother  Igor 
was  forced  to  take  his  own  life.  In  the 
memory  of  his  brother  he  changed  his  name 
to  Vladlen  Igor  Konstantinovich  Pavlenkov. 
Even  during  period  of  glastnosf,  KGB  tried 
to  refuse  him  a  visit  to  his  homeland.  Only 
after  extensive  help  from  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  allowed  a  three  day 
visit  to  Gorky.  There  he  was  met  as  a  hero. 
He  would  be  remembered  in  US  and  in 
Russia  as  a  hero  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Justice.  He 
became  a  US  citizen  in  1987  and  he  never 
forget  his  troubled  motherland.  He  died  on 
January  31.  1990.  Thank  you.  Father,  for 
Your  Life!" 
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[From  farewell  speech  of  his  son.] 


REMOVAL  OP  TAX  BARRIERS  TO 
UNITED  STATES  BUSINESSES 
COMPETING  IN  THE  EUROPE- 
AN COMMUNITY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
tr(xlucing  legislation  along  with  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
DORGAN,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  that  would  allow  United  States  busi- 
nesses a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  expanding  market  opportunities 
in  the  European  (Ikjmmunity.  This  legislation 
would  remove  unnecessary  banners  in  the 
United  States  tax  laws  that  prevent  United 
States  businesses  from  eliminating  duplicative 
and  costly  operations  in  Europe.  The  Europe- 
an (Community,  soon  to  be  the  world's  largest 
integrated  market,  provides  great  opportunity 
for  United  Stales  companies  and  for  the 
growth  of  United  States  and  worid  trade.  How- 
ever, the  creation  of  the  unified  European 
market  could  seriously  injure  the  United  States 
If  United  States  companies  are  not  permitted 
to  compete  with  foreign  enterprises  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  on  equal  terms  or  cannot 
participate  fully  in  the  benefits  of  the  open 
market. 

United  States  Industries  are  working  dili- 
gently to  ensure  that  they  will  be  competitive 
throughout  Europe  when  the  internal  barriers 
to  trade  are  eliminated,  and  the  United  States 
Government  is  working  to  ensure  that  new  Eu- 
ropean barriers  are  not  created.  Despite  these 
efforts.  Congress  must  consider  how  our  own 
laws  will  affect  United  States  competitiveness 
in  Europe  and  must  eliminate  or  modify  rules 
which  unnnecessarily  hamper  United  States 
industry. 

This  legislation  would  remove  barriers  under 
subpart  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  that  unnecessarily  restrict  the  ability  of 
United  States-owned  businesses  to  compete 
with  European,  Japanese  and  other  interna- 
tional enterprises  in  the  European  Community. 

Under  present  law,  U.S.  multinationals  are 
generally  subject  to  current  U.S.  corporate 
income  tax  on  undistributed  earnings  of  their 
controlled  foreign  corporations  to  the  extent 
those  earnings  constitute  subpart  F  income. 
Two  types  of  subpart  F  income  are  "foreign 
base  company  sales  income"  and  "foreign 
base  company  servk:es  income."  These  rules 
often  subject  U.S.-based  multinationals  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  taxation  on  their  foreign  subsidiaries' 
undistributed  profits  from  sales  to,  or  services 
performed  for,  entities  in  other  countries.  For 
example,  under  these  rules,  a  United  States 
corporation  is  taxed  immediately — even  with- 
out repatriation  of  earnings — on  its  United 
Kingdom  subsidiary's  income  attributable  to 
purchases  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  the  parent  and  sold  to  unre- 
lated buyers  in  Germany,  France  or  any  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
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These  subpart  F  rules  were  enacted  almost 
30  years  ago  to  deter  U.S.  corporations  from 
avoiding  taxes  by  establishing  base  compa- 
nies that  artificially  shift  income  to  tax  haven 
countries.  Unfortunately,  the  rules  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  country's  need  to  compete 
internationally,  and  in  some  cases  no  longer 
serve  their  intended  purpose.  For  instance, 
the  subpart  F  rules  provide  strong  incentives 
for  United  States-based  multinationals  to 
create  separate  subsidiaries  in  every  Europe- 
an Community  country  into  which  the  United 
States  parent  markets  its  products.  This  pro- 
duces inefficiencies  and  additional  costs  that 
foreign-owned  competitors  avoid  by  centraliz- 
ing their  European  operations. 

Without  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  our 
subpart  F  rules  could  seriously  dampen  the 
prospects  for  the  United  States  to  share 
equally  in  the  foreign  trade  benefits  created  by 
the  new  European  Common  Market.  United 
States-based  multinational  corporations  will  be 
discouraged  from  capturing  one  of  the  pnmary 
competitive  advantages  created  through  the 
European  integration— advantages  available  to 
Je^^anese  and  European  owned  companies. 
Foreign  owned  companies  have  already  start- 
ed to  rationalize  operations  to  promote  econo- 
mies of  scale  and  other  efficiencies,  while 
many  U.S. -owned  multinationals  are  faced 
with  the  Hobson's  choice  between  consolidat- 
ing but  subpart  F  taxation,  or  maintaining  sep- 
arate, less-efficient  subsidiaries  In  every  EC 
country  in  which  they  do  business. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  eliminate  the 
subpart  F  handicap  and  encourage  United 
Stales  industry  to  expand  into  the  European 
Community  to  help  alleviate  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  and  create  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States.  The  bill  would  treat  Europe- 
an Community  countries  as  a  single  country 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  subpart  F  rules. 
For  example,  under  the  bill,  like  its  Japanese 
and  European  based  competitors,  a  United 
Kingdom  subsidiary  of  a  United  States  corpo- 
ration could  sell  goods  to  customers  through- 
out Europe  without  the  income  from  such 
sales  being  subject  to  the  subpart  F  penalty 
tax  rules. 

It  is  essential  that  we  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  remove  these  bamers  to  United 
States  businesses  operating  in  Europe.  Our 
principal  competitors  in  the  European  market 
are  already  able  to  consolidate  their  business 
operations  and  efficiently  develop  the  new  Eu- 
ropean market. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  bill  may  not 
be  necessary  because  most  European  Com- 
munity countries  have  tax  rates  that  currently 
result  in  sales  and  services  income  tjeing  ex- 
cludible  from  subpart  F  income  under  the  so- 
called  high-tax  exception.  This  is  not  the  case, 
even  in  the  high-tax  jurisdictions  of  most  of 
the  European  Community,  a  foreign  subsidi- 
ary's earnings  can  fluctuate  out  of  the  high-tax 
exception  in  any  particular  year  because  the 
exception  is  based  on  U.S.  tax  accounting 
rules  rather  than  tfrose  of  the  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus,  mere  timing  differences  in  reporting 
income  under  United  States  and  foreign  tax 
accounting  rules  can  create  subpart  F  income 
even  though  such  timing  differences  were  not 
the  abuse  that  sutipart  F  was  intended  to  ad- 
dress. 
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Finally,  to  preclude  opportunities  for  manip- 
ulating the  relief  granted  by  the  bill,  its  single 
country  rule  is  limited  to  European  countries 
with  statutory  tax  rates  approximatety  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  maximum  U.S.  corporate 
tax  rate  and  that  do  not  exempt  corporations 
from  taxation  of  this  type  of  income  pursuant 
to  any  tax  holiday. 

In  conclusion,  I  t)elieve  that  U.S.  foreign 
trade  problems  must  be  fought  on  all  fronts, 
including  the  modificatk}n  of  U.S.  tax  laws  that 
unwisely  penalize  sound  business  decisions 
by  U.S.-based  multinationals  competing  for 
foreign  trade.  The  efforts  of  the  administratksn 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  European  tjarriers 
and  the  efforts  of  U.S.  companies  to  ensure 
our  competitiveness  in  Europe  after  1992 
should  not  be  undermined  by  U.S.  tax  rules 
which  were  not  intended  to  deal  with,  and 
indeed  never  considered,  the  implications  of 
an  Integrated  Europe. 

Economists  predict  that  the  new  European 
common  market  will  t>e  a  major  source  of 
economic  growth  In  the  1990's  and  beyond. 
Without  modifying  U.S.  tax  laws  which  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  in  the  1992  pnxiess, 
U.S.  companies  may  not  share  equitably  in 
that  growth. 


COAL  HERITAGE  INITIATIVE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
coupie  of  years  I  have  developed  in  southern 
West  Virginia  what  I  call  the  coal  heritage  initi- 
ative. This  coal  heritage  initiative  reflects  the 
rertewed  interest  in  our  Appalachian  culture 
and  the  heritage  that  has  evolved,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  southern  West  Virginia  coalfields 
as  a  result  of  the  struggles  and  adversities 
faced  by  coal  miners  in  the  region  during  the 
late  19th  century  and  the  earty  years  of  the 
1900's. 

The  basis  for  the  coal  heritage  initiative  Is 
the  historic  preservation  of  the  few  physical 
vestiges  remaining  from  that  era.  Throughout 
the  region  there  are  buildings,  structures  and 
sites  with  outstanding  historical,  cultural  an  ar- 
chitectural values  relating  to  the  coal-mining 
heritage  of  southern  West  Virginia.  Many  of 
these  structures  and  sites  have  national  sig- 
nificance and  demand  preservation  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  educational  pur- 
poses, and  their  tourism  potential. 

Historic  preservation  also  comports  well 
with  our  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  and  en- 
hance the  many  natural,  scenic,  and  recre- 
ational resources  located  in  southern  West 
Virginia;  resources  such  as  the  federally  des- 
ignated rivers  under  National  Park  Service  ad- 
ministration in  the  region.  State  parks  and  for- 
ests, and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recreation- 
al lakes. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  goal  I  am  pursuing  is  the 
coordinated  development  and  promotion  of 
outstanding  natural,  scenic,  recreational,  cul- 
tural and  historic  resources  within  southern 
West  Virginia  with  access  by  interstate  high- 
ways and  scenic  roadways. 
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To  date,  vra  have  made  progress  in  setting 
the  framework  of  the  coal  heritage  Initiative.  A 
study  has  been  completed  by  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. Coaiways,  Inc..  that  represents  a 
road  map  which  can  be  used  to  ptot  the 
course  of  educatk>nal  and  tourism  rated  devel- 
opments involving  the  unique  cultural  and  his- 
torical resources  associated  «inth  southern 
West  Virginia's  coal  mining  heritage. 

Also.  t>ased  on  authorizing  legislation  I 
gained  enactment  of  last  year,  the  Natiortal 
Park  Servk^  was  recently  appropriated  funds 
to  conduct  a  coal  heritage  study  that  will  kjen- 
tify  sites  of  cultural  and  historical  signifk;arK8 
involving  southern  West  Virginia's  coal-mining 
heritage,  evaluate  tt>e  sites  arxj  identify  a  coal 
heritage  trail  linking  these  sites  together  with 
existing  Federal  and  State  park  units  ar>d  rec- 
reational lakes.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to 
commernj  our  senior  Senator,  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  for  championing  the  fiscal  year  1990 
funds  for  this  essential  study. 

What  is  lackir>g  at  the  time,  however,  is  a 
means  to  coordinate  the  various  initiatives  and 
proposals  t>eing  advanced  on  tfie  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels.  For  this  reason,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish a  Southern  West  Virginia  Heritage  Preser- 
vation Commission  to  provkle  the  rrwans  to 
recognize,  preserve,  enhance,  interpret,  and 
promote  the  coal-mining  heritage  of  the 
region. 

The  purpose  of  this  commission,  to  be  conv 
prised  of  private  and  public  sector  representa- 
tives, would  t>e  to  make  loans  and  grants  from 
federally  appropriated,  or  doriated,  furxls  to 
preserve  and  enhance  significant  cultural,  his- 
torical, and  architectural  resources  such  as 
buildings,  structures,  and  facilities  associated 
with  soutfiern  West  Virginia's  coal  heritage; 
seek  to  coordinate  governmental  and  private 
sector  activities  relating  to  historic  preserva- 
tion and  economic  revitalizatkjn;  provide  as- 
sistance In  preparatk>n  of  loan  and  grant  ap- 
plications to  Federal  agencies:  and  devekip 
guklelines  for  the  preservation  of  coal  heritage 
sites.  The  legislation  would  also  provide  for  a 
southern  West  Virginia  coal  lieritage  route 
along  existing  roads. 

There  is  an  unequivocal  need  for  a  dramati- 
cally increased  historic  preservatxjn  effort  in 
southern  West  Virginia.  In  light  of  the  re- 
sources at  stake,  I  believe  It  appropriate  for 
there  to  be  some  national  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  initiative. 


OVERCROWDED  PRISONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
February  28,  1990,  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

OvnicRowDeD  Prisons 

A  huge  gap  exists  between  the  numl)er  of 
crimes  committed  in  the  U.S.  and  the  prison 
space  now  available  to  lock  up  criminals. 
The  people  who  commit  crimes  know  their 
chances  of  getting  caught  and  sent  to  prison 
are  slim.  Overcrowding  at  both  the  state 
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and  federal  level  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  state  and  feder- 
al prisons  has  Jumped  from  316,000  in  1980 
to  over  673.00  by  June  1989.  Two  major 
policy  changes  in  recent  years  driving  up 
prison  populations  have  been  mandatory 
sentencing  laws  requiring  offenders  to  be  in- 
carcerated for  fixed  periods  without  parole, 
and  tougher  federal  anti-drug  and  anti- 
crime  laws.  Pour-fifths  of  the  increase  In 
the  federal  prison  population  in  recent 
years  has  been  drug  offenders.  Federal  pris- 
ons are  operating  at  67%  over  capacity, 
while  overcapacity  at  the  state  level  is  23'^c. 
The  federal  prison  population  is  expected  to 
almost  double  over  the  next  five  yesirs. 

Indiana,  like  most  other  states,  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  having  too  many  crimi- 
nals and  too  few  prison  cells.  In  addition  to 
the  11.000  beds  currently  in  use  in  state 
prisons,  officials  estimate  a  need  of  3.000- 
4,000  more  by  1994.  Along  with  42  other 
states,  Indiana  is  now  under  court  order  to 
do  something  about  its  overcrowded  prisons. 

Overcrowding  is  having  a  major  effect  on 
the  correctional  system.  Current  space 
limits  and  court  orders  force  state  authori- 
ties to  consider  releasing  criminals  long 
before  the  completion  of  their  sentences. 
The  length  of  the  average  prison  term  has 
declined  recently  from  18  months  to  one 
year.  If  judges  are  deprived  of  the  sentenc- 
ing option  of  Imprisorunent  to  keep  danger- 
ous criminals  off  the  streets,  the  correction- 
al system  cannot  function  properly. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  confront  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  ever-increasing  crime 
rate,  by,  tunong  other  things,  expanding 
crime  and  drug  abuse  prevention  programs 
and  improving  the  economic  prospects  of 
the  underclass.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
problem  of  prison  overcrowding  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Several  options  are  available: 

PRISON  CONSTRUCTION 

Some  new  prison  construction  will  be  nec- 
essary to  house  dangerous  criminals.  The 
cost  of  new  prison  construction  Is  daunt- 
ing—some $50,000  per  cell.  States  have 
stepped  up  their  construction  efforts,  and 
the  federal  government  Is  planning  to  add 
42.600  beds  to  the  32.500  existing  beds  in 
federal  prisons  by  1995.  Even  with  this  dra- 
matic increase  in  prison  capacity,  over- 
crowding will  remain  a  problem.  We  are  now 
locking  up  criminals  In  overcrowded  and  un- 
derfunded facilities,  so  alternatives  simply 
must  be  considered. 

ALTERNATIVX  PUNISHMENT 

One  solution  to  overcrowding  is  not  con- 
stant construction  but  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  alternative  penalties  for  nonvio- 
lent offenders.  A  large  percentage  of  prison- 
ers who  have  committed  drug-related 
crimes,  for  example,  are  not  violent.  States 
are  now  developing  intermediate  punish 
ments,  such  as  house  arrest.  Intensive  pro- 
bation, compulsory  addiction  treatment,  and 
work  programs  and  community  service  care- 
fully overseen  by  probation  officers.  Under 
house  arrest,  for  exsimple,  an  offender  Is 
confined  to  his  or  her  home  and  checks  in 
with  probation  officers  several  times  dally. 
Ankle  bracelets  can  be  used  for  electronic 
surveillance  of  the  offender's  movements. 
Although  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  intermediate  pun 
Ishments,  such  alternatives  could  free  up 
prison  space  for  dangerous  offenders, 
reduce  the  costs  of  incarceration,  and 
permit  nonviolent  offenders  to  repay  their 
debt  to  society  as  taxpaylng  meml)ers  of  the 
community. 
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While  intermediate  punishments  could 
provide  judges  with  more  alternatives, 
changes  may  also  be  needed  in  mandatory 
sentencing  laws.  Judges  are  increasingly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  trend  toward  longer  sen- 
tences without  parole.  Some  states  have  de- 
cided that  harsh  mandatory  sentencing  Is 
too  inflexible  to  be  effective.  The  debate  is 
vigorous  between  those  who  want  "lock-'em- 
up  "  justice  and  those  concerned  about  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  long  Imprisonment. 

CONVERSION  OF  FACILITIES 

Short-term  relief  to  prison  overcrowding 
can  come  through  conversion  of  unused 
public  facilities  into  low  and  medium  securi- 
ty prisons.  Converting  military  bases  and 
closed  dormitories  into  prison  space  for 
those  convicted  of  nonviolent  property 
crimes  or  drug  violations  could  free  up  pris- 
ons to  handle  violent  prisoners,  organized 
crime  figures,  and  habitual  offenders.  A 
number  of  federal  properties  have  been 
transferred  to  the  states  for  such  purposes, 
and  seven  minimum  security  prisons  have 
recently  been  established  on  active  military 
bases. 

PRIVATIZATION  OF  PRISONS 

Private  contracting  and  operation  of  adult 
correctional  facilities  is  a  controversial  al- 
ternative to  the  traditional  approach.  Pro- 
ponents argue  that  private  vendors,  unen- 
cumbered by  bureaucracy,  could  provide  the 
same  services  offered  presently  by  govern- 
ment in  a  more  cost-effective  and  efficient 
manner.  Several  states  silready  have  low  se- 
curity prisons  being  operated  by  private 
companies.  Various  questions,  such  as  the 
reliability  of  the  estimated  savings  and  the 
wisdom  of  turning  prisoners  over  to  private 
businesses,  need  to  be  resolved. 

Addressing  the  problem  of  prison  over- 
crowding will  likely  take  a  combination  of 
efforts  on  a  variety  of  levels.  President  Bush 
has  called  for  increased  spending  on  prison 
construction,  expanded  staffs  at  over- 
crowded institutions,  the  development  of 
electronic  monitoring,  and  the  conversion  of 
military  facilities.  Indiana  is  beginning  to 
address  its  problems  through  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $56  million.  650-bed  maximum  se- 
curity prison  in  southern  Indiana;  the  con- 
version of  the  Camp  Atterbury  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Area  into  a  low-to-medium  security 
prison  that  will  house  up  to  200  inmates; 
and  the  proposed  development  of  a  ^tnte-of- 
the-art  computer  system  that  would  facili- 
tate alternative  programs  by  classifying  In- 
mates based  on  their  crime,  past  history, 
and  length  of  sentence. 

Prison  overcrowding  is  not  likely  to  disap- 
pear soon.  And  determining  the  right  policy 
mix  of  new  construction,  conversion,  privat- 
ization, alternative  sentencing,  and  crime 
prevention  will  not  be  easy.  Yet  If  the 
proper  steps  are  taken  now.  we  can  reduce 
the  crisis  of  prison  overcrowding  In  the 
1990s. 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LOS  AN- 
GELES FREE  CLINIC'S  NEW 
BUILDING 
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The  Free  Clinic  was  founded  23  years  ago. 
Since  then,  the  clinic  has  provided  a  variety  of 
free  services  to  the  community— including 
medical  and  dental  care,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, health  education  programs,  legal  and 
mental  health  counseling,  and  two  telephone 
helplines. 

Over  1  million  individuals  have  been  served 
by  the  clinic.  All  have  benefited  greatly  by  the 
clinic's  philosophy  that  health  care  is  a  right 
and  not  a  pnvilege.  In  that  spirit,  the  clinic  pro- 
vides barrier-free  access  to  its  services  in  a 
confidential  and  nonjudgmental  environment. 

The  new  building  is  truly  spectacular.  The 
clinic  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
housed  in  the  only  building  that  was  specifi- 
cally designed  as  a  free  clinic.  The  new  build- 
ing has  28.000  square  feet  of  clinical  and  ad- 
ministrative space,  including  a  two-level  park- 
ing structure,  nine  legal  and  mental  health 
counseling  rooms,  seven  medical  examina- 
tions rooms,  four  dental  operatories,  a  medical 
laboratory,  and  a  pharmacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  individuals  who  were 
instrumental  in  raising  the  new  building  de- 
serve special  recognition.  They  are:  Building 
fund  cochairs  Mimi  West  and  Ellen  Hoberman 
who  raised  $3  million  from  private  sources  for 
the  new  building;  Joel  Schwartz,  chair  of  the 
clinic's  facilities  committee  and  president  of 
the  board  of  directors;  and  the  clinic's  board 
of  directors.  Also,  I  applaud  the  clinic's  450 
volunteers  whose  dedication  and  hard  work 
make  the  clinic  such  a  unique  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hat  is  off  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les Free  Clinic.  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
their  future  endeavors  and  hope  that  they 
enjoy  the  new  Seniel  Ostrow  Building. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WIRE 
TRANSFER  RECORDKEEPING 
ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Clinic  on 
the  opening  of  its  new  Seniel  Ostrow  Building. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4064,  the  International  Wire 
Transfer  Recordkeepng  Act  of  1990.  This  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  fill  a  void  in  the  war 
against  international  money  laundering. 

Currently,  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  requires 
that  financial  institutions  keep  a  record  of  all 
international  wire  transfers  and  book  transfers 
of  credit  involving  more  than  $10,000.  Howev- 
er, there  are  currently  no  specifications  as  to 
what  type  of  information  must  be  contained  in 
these  records.  Thus,  many  of  the  transactions 
are  done  anonymously,  providing  cover  for  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  drug  profits  to  t>e  laundered 
into  the  international  banking  system.  Officials 
estimate  that  up  to  $100  billion  in  illegal  drug 
profits  are  transfen^ed  out  of  the  U.S.  annually 
by  wire. 

My  legislation  would  require  domestic  finan- 
cial institutions  and  financial  agents  to  include 
in  the  record  the  identity,  address,  and  ac- 
count information  of  the  person  originating  the 
transaction,  the  recipient  of  the  transfer,  and 
any  third  parties  or  other  beneficiaries  in- 
volved in  the  transfer.  While  not  impeding  le- 
gitimate international  commerce,  my  legisla- 
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ion  will  certainly  be  a  strong  deterrent  to 
:hose  who  have  k)een  using  the  international 
Dayments  system  for  criminal  means.  Last 
/ear,  the  American  Bankers  Association  rec- 
Dgnized  that,  "Wire  transfers,  which  are  es- 
sentially unregulated,  have  emerged  as  the 
primary  method  by  which  high  volume  laun- 
derers  ply  their  trade."  Thus,  I  am  seeking  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  banking  indus- 
try to  help  shut  down  the  illegal  money  laun- 
dering schemes  involving  international  wire 
ti'ansfers.  I  also  ask  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagiiaS  for  this  legislation  by  becoming  co- 
sponsors  of  the  International  Wire  Transfer 
Recordkeeping  Act, 


THE  AIRBORNE  SELF- 
PROTECTION  JAMMER 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  discuss  the  airt)orne  self-protec- 
tion jammer  [ASPJ].  As  some  of  you  may  be 
aware,  the  Air  Force  has  eliminated  funding 
for  the  ASPJ  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1991  budget.  They  have  taken  this  action  de- 
spite a  dozen  years  of  consistent  congres- 
sional support  for  ASPJ.  The  Air  Force  has 
decided  to  cut  this  program  because  they 
have  some  questions  regarding  the  test  per- 
formance of  ASPJ,  and  because  they  need  to 
find  some  place  to  cut  in  their  budget.  But  can 
the  Air  Force  really  afford  to  eliminate  the 
ASPJ  Program.  The  Navy,  which  has  also  in- 
vested considerable  amounts  of  research  and 
development  funds  believes  that  the  ASPJ  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Furthermore,  every  indi- 
cation is  that  the  ASPJ  will  indeed  meet  all  ex- 
pectations. 

ASPJ  is  planned  for  approximately  2,200 
Navy  and  USAF  AV-8B,  F-14,  F-16,  and  F/ 
A-18  aircraft.  In  constant  year  dollars  the  ac- 
quisition costs  of  these  aircraft  is  approxi- 
mately $60  billion.  The  acquisition  cost  of 
ASPJ  to  protect  these  aircraft  is  about  $2.5 
billion  when  purchased  in  economical  quanti- 
ties. That  is  what  I  call  a  leverage  item.  ASPJ 
IS  the  most  thoroughly  tested  system  in  the 
history  of  jammer  developments.  There  have 
been  over  8,000  hours  of  ground  tests  and 
500  hours  of  flight  test  in  the  F-16  and  F-18 
aircraft.  Any  deficiencies  in  ASPJ  relate  more 
to  the  inability  to  define  and  provide  the 
proper  operational  test  environment  than  the 
ability  of  ASPJ  to  perform.  For  example,  the 
measure  of  effectiveness  criteria  was  so 
flawed  that  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  redone.  Amazingly,  the 
important  capability  of  ASPJ  to  prevent  mis- 
siles from  beirfg  launched  wasn't  even  evalu- 
ated. 

ASPJ  is  ready  and  it  performs.  There  are 
over  400  Lantim  equipped  F-16  aircraft  and 
over  500  Navy  F/A-18's  that  must  have  ASPJ 
today.  The  Air  Force  wonders  if  they  can 
afford  self  protection.  How  can  they  not  afford 
it?  A  5-percent  reduction  in  aircraft  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  offset  for  this  critically  needed 
protection.  Where  in  the  budget  is  the  Air 
Force  planning  to  provide  protection  for  these 
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high  valued  aircraft?  Is  tfiere  really  a  net  cost 
t>enefit  from  other  alternative  systems  consid- 
ering planes  and  lives  lost  to  a  less  effective 
system,  not  to  mention  the  added  cost  and 
time  needed  to  develop  a  replacement  to 
ASPJ?  The  fact  is,  there  are  no  other  systems 
available  that  can  do  the  job.  Ott>er  existing 
systems  have  very  limited  threat  capability 
and  must  be  redesigned,  combined,  repack- 
aged and  retested  in  the  F-16  aircraft.  All  of 
this  for  a  system  of  less  capable  than  the  one 
we  already  have— ASPJ,  the  very  type  of  le- 
veraged system  we  need  at  this  time  of 
budget  stretching.  Every  $1  million  spent  on 
ASPJ  from  this  point  forward  will  save  us 
many  millions  more  in  saved  aircraft  or  re- 
duced force  structure  requirements.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  stop  a  very  well  conceived 
program  after  over  $1  billion  of  exper>ditures, 
just  when  the  cost  and  force  structure  tienefits 
are  tieing  realized.  ASPJ  is  in  low  rate  produc- 
tion right  now.  As  I  stated  before  the  Navy 
strongly  supports  the  program.  Reasonable 
public  policy  indicates  that  this  low  rate  pro- 
duction should  be  continued  by  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  without  costly  interruptions  until  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Board  makes  their  deter- 
mination for  full  rate  production.  The  Air  Force 
must  continue  its  final  verificatkjn  testing  of 
the  ASPJ  in  the  F-16  aircraft  this  year  and 
should  restore  its  support  of  the  ASPJ  Pro- 
gram in  the  1991  budget  No  other  path 
makes  sense. 


TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY 
TEACHERS  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nrty  colleagues 
and  I  are  very  pleased  to  introduce  today  the 
Twenty-First  Century  Teachers  Act.  We 
accept  the  challenge  that  Congress  is  being 
called  on  to  continue  as  a  full  partner  in  help- 
ing to  restructure  and  reform  our  Nation's 
schools.  Our  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  an  open  and  continuing  dialog  with  the 
education  community  at-large,  and  this  legisla- 
tion reflects  this  relationship. 

Our  legislation  is  straightforward  and  fo- 
cused on  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources as  the  most  important  ingredient  of 
school  reform.  We  provide  funds  for  individ- 
uals who  want  to  commit  themselves  to 
teaching  careers  and  matriculate  in  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities;  we  provkJe 
funds  for  those  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  will  provide  successful  recruitment  and 
retention  programs  for  students  preparing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession;  and  we  provide 
fijnds  so  that  local  education  agencies,  to- 
gether with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  eligible  entities,  may  develop  suc- 
cessful programs  which  reflect  the  best  prac- 
tices in  school  reform.  Finally,  we  provide  ttie 
support  necessary  so  that  excellent  teachers 
at  various  levels  from  across  the  country  will 
be  nationally  recognized  and  horK>red. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Congress  has  at- 
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tempted  to  prevent  funding  cutbacks  in  educa- 
tion programs  from  preschool  through  adult 
education.  At  present,  the  PreskJent's  budget 
does  not  fully  reflect  the  funding  necessary  for 
this  Natran's  schKX>ls. 

While  I  do  not  interxj  to  ref^sh  ttie  findings 
of  dozens  of  reform  reports  ar>d  studies  over 
the  past  few  years,  I  do  want  to  refererx^  two 
particular  efforts  as  we  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion. In  1 987  the  Rand  Corp.  noted, 

Growing  enrollments,  pending  retire- 
ments, and  educational  reform  initiatives 
have  given  rise  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
teachers  in  the  Nation's  public  schools.  The 
supply  of  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  declining.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  1992 
the  supply  of  newly  graduated  teachers  will 
fill  only  two-thirds  of  the  positions  avail- 
able. Inner  city  and  rural  school  districts 
will  have  to  contend  with  the  effects  of 
growing  comijetitlon  for  teachers. 

In  that  same  year,  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Teaclier  Education  reported 
that  demographic  data  projected  a  future  in 
which  minorities  would  constitute  a  third  of  the 
pre-school-age  population  and  nearly  a  third 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  age 
p)opulation  while,  at  the  same  time,  tf>e  per- 
centage of  minority  teachers  was  threatening 
to  fall  below  10  percent.  The  AACTE  noted 
specifically  that: 

The  proportion  of  minority  students  en- 
rolled In  four  year  Institutions  where  teach- 
er education  programs  are  offered,  has  de- 
clined, thus  creating  a  smaller  pool  from 
which  teacher  education  programs  can  re- 
cruit minority  students; 

Large  percentage  of  minorities  attend  two 
year  community  and  junior  colleges,  which 
have  low  rates  of  transfer  to  four  year  insti- 
tutions; 

Higher  education  is  expensive  and  minori- 
ty groups  typically  comprise  much  larger 
propMJrtions  of  the  low  to  middle  socioeco- 
nomic status;  and. 

Matriculation  Into  certification  following 
teacher  education  programs  depends  In 
many  places  on  passing  mandatory  stand- 
ardized tests;  such  tests  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  numbers  of  new  minority  teach- 
ers. 

The  Twenty-First  Century  Teachers  Act  re- 
flects many  of  tt>e  good  ideas  and  approacfws 
proposed  by  our  Senate  colleagues  as  well  as 
our  previous  committee  efforts  in  this  regard. 
This  coming  Saturday,  we  will  be  holding  a 
hearing  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  bill,  arid  try  mkJ- 
March,  the  committee  will  be  holdir^g  a  hear- 
ing inviting  a  wide  cross-section  of  indivkluals 
and  organizations  which  will  be  most  impacted 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagues  and  alert  them  to  a  forttKom- 
ing  Dear  Colleague  letter  on  the  tiill.  In  \he 
meantime,  I  would  ask  Members  to  call  my 
committee  office  at  225-4944,  Ms.  Marilyn 
Marsh,  if  you  wish  to  be  added  as  cosponsors 
for  the  t)ill,  or  if  you  wish  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  bill. 

We  expect  to  move  this  legislation  during 
the  next  couple  of  months  in  order  that  we, 
together  with  our  Senate  colleagues,  may  for- 
ward a  bill  to  tfie  PreskJent  whk:h  will  help  him 
to  become  an  education  President. 


UMI 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA 
TION  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
503(b)  OP  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
CODE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TDrmssEE 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  legislatior  today  wtiich  will  amend 
section  503(b)  of  title  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  allow  for  the  reimbursement  of  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incuned  by  official 
committees  of  unsecured  creditors  and  equity 
security  holders  in  performing  certain  statutory 
furKlior^  during  tfie  pendency  of  a  chapter  1 1 
case.  Over  the  years,  official  committees  have 
played  an  important  rote  In  the  reorganization 
process.  Chapter  1 1 ,  erected  t}y  Congress  in 
1978,  is  structured  to  provide  a  system  prem- 
ised on  arriving  at  an  acceptable  plan  by 
active  participation  of  all  persons  in  interest 
through  negotiations. 

The  Bankruptcy  Code  mandates  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  unsecured  creditors  as 
well  as  equity  security  holders.  Interested  per- 
sons negotiate  with  the  debtor  through  these 
official  committees.  The  principal  duties  of  of- 
ficial committees,  as  specified  by  the  Code, 
are  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  debtor  and 
to  present  ttieir  constituencies  in  negotiations 
with  tfie  debtor  for  a  plan  of  reorganization. 

The  1978  Bankruptcy  Code  reflects  Con- 
gress' view  ttiat  creditors  and  equity  security 
hoMers  coukj  be  adequately  protected  by  as- 
suring that  adequate  information  was  dis- 
closed to  them  at  the  time  their  votes  were 
solicited  for  acceptance  of  a  reorganization 
plan  and  l>y  provkjing  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  reorganizatk>n  In  a  formal  edacity 
through  the  committee  process.  I  believe,  as 
Congress  dkl  when  it  passed  the  Code  in 
1978,  that  ttie  official  committee  system  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  all  persons  are  ade- 
quately represented  and  that  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble reorganizatkin  plan  is  formulated. 

However,  tfiere  is  a  growing  concern  that 
many  interested  persons  are  not  participating 
on  these  official  committees.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  serve  on  official  com- 
mittees in  bankruptcy  matters  largely  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  being  reimtHirsed  for  ex- 
penses incurred  while  participating  in  commit- 
tee business.  The  allowance  of  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  offk;ial  committees  is 
not  specifically  provktod  for  under  the  present 
section  503(b).  As  a  result,  many  courts  have 
interpreted  this  omisskjn  as  requiring  denial  of 
these  expenses.  Participatkxi  by  committees, 
particularly  in  large,  complex  reorganizatk^n 
cases  often  involves  the  experxliture  of  sufci- 
stantial  expenses.  This  not  only  places  a 
burden  on  committee  participation,  tiut  it  also 
leopardizes  the  entire  committee  process.  My 
amendment  to  tt>e  Bankruptcy  Code  would 
erxxxjrage  all  interested  persons  to  partici- 
pate, ir^ead  of  only  ttwse  persons  to  whom 
cost  is  not  a  factor.  It  should  be  noted  that 
before  a  committee  may  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses it  has  incurred  under  ttie  amer>dment, 
ttw  reimbursement  request  must  t>e  approved 
by  ttte  bankruptcy  court.  Moreover,  before  the 
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bankruptcy  court  will  award  such  a  reimburse- 
ment, the  committee  must  show  that  it  made 
a  substantial  contributk}n  to  the  case. 

I  commend  the  work  of  tfie  Commercial  Law 
League  of  America  and  its  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency section.  Their  excellent  work  is  the 
foundatksn  for  much  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  legislation  will  help 
encourage  more  active  participation  in  the  offi- 
cial committee  process  and  help  ensure  fair 
and  equitable  representation  in  chapter  1 1  re- 
organization cases. 


February  28,  1990 


Mk:hael  Arooth  rendered  at  a  time  wf>en  his 
country  was  most  in  need. 


February  28,  1990 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ROY 
OTIS  DAY 


A  HERO'S  PASSING 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

or  MASSAClraSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  nearly  45  years  since  the  end  of 
Worid  War  II.  In  the  ensuing  five  decades, 
Americans  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  relative 
peace  and  unparalleled  prosperity  which  was 
won  for  us  by  the  gallant  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  who  fought  their  way  from  island  to 
island  in  the  Pacific,  across  the  deserts  of 
North  Africa,  and  through  the  skies  of  Europe. 
Regrettably,  our  memories  of  their  brave 
deeds  are  awakened  most  frequently  now  by 
the  history  books  our  children  bring  home 
from  school,  or  notices  in  the  newspapers 
when  their  ranks  are  depleted  by  death. 

It  was  in  the  latter  fashion  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  on  February  15,  1990,  of  one  of 
the  tme  heroes  of  Worid  War  II,  Michael  L. 
Arooth  of  Spnngfield,  MA.  Master  Sergeant 
Arooth  served  as  a  tail  gunner  on  an  Eighth 
Air  Force  B-17  bomber,  and  is  credited  with 
shooting  down  17  enemy  aircraft  in  only  14 
missions.  In  the  process,  he  became  the  first 
Amencan  ace  gunner  of  the  war. 

Michael  Arooth's  list  of  decorations  and 
honors  was  lengthy  and  prestigious,  as  befit- 
ted his  gallantry.  Chief  among  his  medals  was 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  which  he  won 
for  shooting  down  four  aircraft  on  a  single 
mission,  including  two  after  he  had  been 
wounded  and  was  neariy  unconscious  from 
loss  of  blood.  He  was  my  hometown's  most 
decorated  combat  hero  of  Worid  War  II.  No 
city  was  ever  prouder  of  one  of  its  sons  than 
Spnngfield  was  of  Michael  Arooth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tioys  who  won  Worid  War 
II  and  preserved  the  freedom  we  cherish  are 
our  senior  citizens  today.  When  they  take  their 
final  leave,  it  is  important  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  extraordinary  contributions  they 
made  to  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  the 
worid.  Men  like  Michael  Arooth  might  have 
seen  themselves  as  simply  doing  their  duty. 
But  the  uncommon  dedication  and  bravery 
they  brought  to  their  tasks  was  the  difference 
tjetween  victory  and  defeat  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  The  surge  of  liberty  we 
witness  in  Eastern  Europe  today  would  not 
have  tieen  possible  without  heroes  like  Mi- 
chael Arooth  wedged  precariously  in  the  tail 
sections  of  B-17's  45  years  ago.  To  his  son, 
David;  daughters  Carolyn  and  Virginia;  broth- 
ers John  and  Joseph;  sisters  Ruth  and  Louise; 
and  other  relatives  must  go  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  Nation  for  the  selfless  service  whk;h 
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or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  publk:  service  is  to  t>e  part  of 
the  movement  to  better  the  system  or  at  least 
observe  works  of  public  servants  who  dedi- 
cate their  life  to  the  political  arena  as  a 
medium  through  which  we  can  bring  about,  as 
the  writer  Jeremy  Bentham  sakj,  "the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  the  foun- 
dation of  morals  and  legislation"— such  was 
Roy  Day. 

Roy  Otis  Day.  former  owner  of  a  Pomona. 
CA.  printing  business  and  a  longtime  civic 
leader  and  political  strategist,  was  known  for 
50  years  as  "Mr.  Republican."  Although  I  am 
a  lifelong  Democrat— I  know  when  I  observe 
an  artist  at  work — and  I  deeply  respect  the 
Roy  Day's  across  our  country— those  who 
make  the  political  system  work.  In  1946,  he 
managed  Richard  Nixon's  first  campaign  for 
public  office  and  remained  a  loyal  supporter 
until  his  death  in  1986,  Mr.  Day  also  managed 
the  political  campaigns  for  Representative 
Patrick  J.  Hillings,  Representative  John  Rous- 
selot  and  many  other  successful  participants 
in  the  field  of  public  service. 

Roy  Day  was  born  October  20.  1900.  in 
Pomona.  He  served  in  the  Navy  from  1919  to 
1921  and  soon  afterward  worked  for  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  In  Costa  Rica.  In  the  mid- 
1920's  he  joined  the  advertising  sales  staff  at 
the  old  Pomona  Progress,  later  purchased  the 
newspaper's  commercial  printing  equipment 
and  built  it  into  a  multimillion  dollar  printing 
business. 

A  tireless  community  worker,  Mr.  Day 
served  as  president  of  the  Pomona  Chamt)er 
of  Commerce.  Pomona  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict Association,  sna  Pomona  Host  Lions 
Club,  and  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Pomona  Planning  Commission  and  the  school 
board.  Actually,  Roy  Day  was  a  leader  of 
every  worthwhile  project— Scoutmaster,  Small 
Business  Board  of  Advisors.  YMCA  member- 
ship drive,  United  Crusade,  Navy  League. 
Pomona  First  Baptist  Church.  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  Jaycees.  and  you 
name  it— he  was  a  giver. 

Roy  was  survived  by  his  wife  Florine,  three 
loving  daughters,  Linda  Baker.  Patti  Day.  and 
Diana  Brady,  and  one  son  Roy  O.,  Jr..  and 
five  wonderful  grandchildren  Brandon  Dicker- 
son.  Stacie  Day  Brady.  Carolyn  Brady.  Sarah 
Beth  Baker,  and  Andrew  Baker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  adjourn  today,  let  us  do 
so  in  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  public 
servant,  Roy  Otis  Day,  his  wonderful  family— 
and  in  tribute  to  the  Roy  Day's  of  the  Nation— 
who  give  of  themselves  to  make  this  a  kinder 
and  gentler  and  a  happier  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  adjourn  today,  let  us  do 
so  in  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  public 
servant,  Roy  Otis  Day. 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague,  Ileana  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  should  continue  to 
investigate  human  rights  atxjses  in  Cuba. 

The  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  presently  meeting  in  Geneva  to  debate 
human  rights  abuses.  Numerous  human  rights 
groups,  including  the  nonpartisan  America's 
Watch  have  pointed  out  the  poor  Cuba  human 
rights  record.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
UNHRC.  Armando  Valladares.  also  has  per- 
sonal experience  in  Cuban  prisons. 

In  September  1988.  the  UNHRC  sent  a  del- 
egation, called  the  Cuba  Working  Group,  to 
Cuba  to  investigate  human  rights  abuses. 
Hundred's  of  Cubans  came  out  to  testify 
before  the  U.N.  delegation.  Reportedly  more 
than  20  people  who  testified  were  subse- 
quently arrested  despite  assurances  against 
reprisals  from  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  U.N.  delegation  produced  a  400-page 
report.  The  report  drew  no  conclusions,  but  in- 
cluded testimony  of  "137  complaints  of  tor- 
ture, cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment." 

Fidel  Castro  has  dismissed  the  new  Eastern 
European  democracy  as  "counterrevolution- 
ary." Castro  has  repeatedly  rejected  peres- 
troika  and  glasnost.  He  continues  to  promote 
single  party  domination  of  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

Last  July,  Castro  had  several  members  of 
the  military,  including  Gen.  Arnaldo  Ochoa 
Sanchez,  executed  on  "drug  charges."  Gener- 
al Ochoa  had  received  the  Hero  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  medal,  fought  in  the  Cuban 
Revolution  and  was  the  commander  of  Cuban 
forces  in  Angola.  He  also  favored  glasnost 
and  perestroika. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  Sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  should  continue  to  investi- 
gate human  rights  conditions  in  Cuba.  It  fur- 
ther urges  the  UNHRC  to  appoint  a  Special 
Rapporteur  to  monitor  human  rights  in  Cuba 
as  was  done  in  Iran,  Afganistan,  El  Salvador, 
and  Rumania. 

I  urge  quk:k  passage  of  this  important  reso- 
lution. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  COM- 
PETITIVE NORTHEAST  RAIL 
FREIGHT  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  address  a  to-ansportation 
crisis  facing  the  economy  of  the  Northeast, 
particularty  upstate  New  York  and  Pennsyh/a- 
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nia.  This  emerger>cy  arises  from  ttie  l>ankrupt- 
cy  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad.  The 
railroad's  bankmptcy  tiustee  has  corxJucted  a 
careful  and  even-handed  bkjding  procedure  to 
attract  buyers  for  the  railroad  as  a  going  con- 
cern. In  this  way.  the  tiustee  has  sought  to 
recognize  and  protect  not  only  ttie  legitimate 
interests  of  creditors,  including  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
also  the  broader  public  interest  in  the  avail- 
ability of  competitive  rail  servkie. 

At  the  culmination  of  this  bidding  process, 
the  trustee  has  received  an  offer  from  tt>e  Ca- 
nadian Pacifk:  Railroad.  However,  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  offer  contained  a  contingency:  To 
buy  the  D&H  and  operate  it  as  a  functioning 
railroad,  Canadian  Pacific  would  have  to  t>e 
assured  of  access  to  a  critical  interchange 
with  two  major  southern  rail  carriers  in  west- 
ern Maryland.  And  that  interchange  could  be 
reached  by  D&H  ti^ains  only  if  Conrail  would 
cooperate  by  granting  trackage  rights  over 
about  40  miles  of  Conrail  track.  Unfortunately. 
Conrail  has  adamately  refused  to  arrange  for 
the  needed  trackage  rights,  and  now  the  sur- 
vival of  the  D&H  as  a  going  railroad  is  directly 
threatened. 

Normally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  fought  long 
and  hard  to  enact  and  then  defend  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  would  argue  for  treating  the  dis- 
pute between  Conrail  and  tf^  D&H  as  a  pri- 
vate-sector matter  that  is  outside  the  realm  of 
Federal  ti-ansportation  policy.  In  this  instance, 
however,  both  the  disputed  route  and  one  of 
the  opposing  parties  are  literally  creatures  of 
earlier  Federal  policy  decisions. 

Conrail  itself  was  formed  under  Federal  aus- 
pices out  of  the  bankrupt  nortf>eastem  rail  car- 
riers in  the  1970's.  After  a  decade  of  rehabili- 
tation, including  generous  Federal  assistance 
in  matters  ranging  from  latxx  protectkjn  obli- 
gations to  abandonment  of  disused  rail  lines, 
Conrail  was  able  to  be  successfully  privatized 
through  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1986,  and  implemented  in  1987.  Since  then. 
Conrail  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  and 
competitive  participant  in  the  freer  transporta- 
tion martlets  made  possible  by  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act. 

When  Conrail  was  being  designed  by  Feder- 
al planners  in  the  I970's.  various  routes  and 
interchanges  were  awarded  to  Conrail  or  to 
other  carriers  in  the  Federal  Government's 
grand  design  for  Northeastern  rail  service, 
known  as  the  final  system  plan.  Under  that 
plan,  it  was  assumed  that  carriers  serving  the 
Southeastern  and  Mki-Atlantic  regkxis  would 
be  assigned  routes  through  Pennsylvania  and 
upstate  New  York  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  compete  directly  with  Conrail  on  traffic 
moving  north  and  south  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  was  ex- 
pected to  be.  in  effect,  a  junior  partner  with 
these  Southern  railroads  in  competing  with 
Conrail  for  ttie  north-south  traffic. 

Actual  events  did  not  conform  to  ttie  as- 
sumptions in  the  final  system  plan.  Ttie  major 
Soutfiem  carriers  were  not  given  the  direct 
connections  with  the  D&H  that  had  been  ex- 
pected. Shortly  after  the  final  system  plan  was 
adopted,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
skjn  reported  that  ttw  D&H  would  be  severely 
handicapped  as  a  potential  competitor  to  Con- 
rail without  suitable  Southern  connections. 
And  quite  prophetically,  the  ICC  also  warned 
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ttiat  Conrail  woukj  t)e  in  a  positkxi  to  threaten 
the  viability  of  ttie  D&H  by  controlling  the 
access  of  ttie  D&H  over  various  Conrail  lines 
that  were  crucial  to  competitive  connectkxis 
needed  by  ttie  D&H. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade  arxj  a  half 
later,  ttie  prophecy  has  conne  true.  The  D&H 
is  in  bankruptcy,  and  even  its  last  hope  of  sur- 
vival as  a  unified  operating  railroad  is  threat- 
ened by  Conrail.  In  this  instance,  Conrail's 
hard-line  refusal  to  negotiate  ti-ackage  rights 
of  ttie  Hagerstown  route  is  a  dear  and 
present  danger  of  the  survival  of  any  competi- 
tion for  Conrail  on  nortti-south  freight  traffk:. 
Yet  despite  various  entreaties  by  officials  of 
the  affected  areas,  Conrail  lias  refused  to  co- 
operate regarding  the  trackage  rights. 

What  the  D&H  needs  is  not  charity,  but  a 
brought-and-pakl-for  trackage  rights  arrange- 
ment to  move  its  trains  directly  across  Mary- 
land wittiout  traversing  the  Northeast  corridor. 
This  Conrail  refuses  to  negotiate.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reluctantly  concluded  ttiat 
legislation  is  nesessary  and  appropriate  to  ad- 
dress this  emergency. 

I  am  taking  this  action  only  because  I  be- 
lieve ttie  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  public  from  a  loss  of  rail 
service  that  is  directiy  attributable  to  earlier 
Federal  mistakes  and  oversights  in  ttie  forma- 
tion of  Conrail.  This  legislation  merely  carries 
out  ttie  intention  of  the  Congress  that  Conrail 
become  a  legitimate  and  health  competitor  in 
the  Amencan  rail  transportatkjn  system.  Con- 
gress never  intended  that  Conrail  become  a 
legitimate  and  healthy  competitor  in  the  Amer- 
ican rail  transportation  system.  Congress 
never  intended  that  Conrail  shoukj  become  a 
regkjnal  monopolist  as  a  result  of  governmen- 
tal misadventure. 

This  tiill  is  designed  to  guarantee  ttie  vitally 
needed  trackage  rights  for  the  D&H,  but  on 
negotiated  terms  if  posssitile.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissron  is  empowered  to 
decide  the  amount  of  compensation  If  neces- 
sary, but  that  is  a  last-resort  procedure  to  be 
used  only  if  direct  negotiations  do  not  produce 
a  viable  trackage-rights  agreement  This  proc- 
ess is  directly  parallel  to  ttie  powers  ttie  ICC 
normally  has  for  guaranteeing  access  of  one 
railroad  to  a  terminal  facility  owned  by  another 
railroad.  Constitutional  principles  of  just  com- 
pensation for  property  are  observed,  as  are 
the  requirements  of  due  process.  The  only  dif- 
ference here  is  that  this  procedure  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  line  of  ti^ack  about  40  miles  out- 
side ttie  actual  connection  point,  Hagerstown. 

This  modest  and  minimally  instructive  legis- 
lation is  carefuty  targeted  to  con-ect  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government's  past  mistake  in  structuring 
the  D&H  and  Conrail  routes — and  nothing 
more.  I  sincerty  hope  that  Conrail  will  conduct 
prompt  and  fair  good-faith  negotiations  with 
the  D&H— or  a  successful  bkjd^  to  purctiase 
the  D&H.  A  voluntary  agreement  is  much  to 
be  prefen^ed,  but  Govemmerit  action  can  and 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  ttie  collapse  of  com- 
petitive rail  service  in  an  entire  regon — a  col- 
lapse ti~iat  can  t>e  controlled  an  manipulated 
by  Conrail  only  tiecause  of  a  slip  of  the  Feder- 
al pen. 


UM 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  REGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A  BORSKI 

OF  PBOISYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Tom  Regan,  the  Mayo  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia's  "Mayo  Person  of  the 
Year." 

Bom  in  Kilkelly  Derrycastle  in  County  Mayo. 
Iretarxj,  Tom  Regan  came  from  a  large  family 
of  four  boys  arxJ  five  girls.  After  witnessing  the 
bloody  Easter  Monday  rebellion  of  1916  in  his 
homeUtrx).  Tom  followed  his  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  to  America. 

A  resident  of  Jenkmtown,  PA,  Tom  has 
been  married  to  his  wife  Cecelia  for  60  years 
They  have  six  children:  Cecelia,  Mary.  Jose- 
phine, Nellie,  Matt,  and  Tom. 

Tom  has  been  active  with  the  Irish  move- 
ment since  he  was  1 5.  He  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  awards  honoring  him  for  his  work 
for  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  and  has  served 
as  founder,  president,  and  manager  of  the 
MacSwiney  Club  in  Jenkmtown.  Tom  is  even 
listed  in  Ireland's  Book  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  Mayo  Association  has 
chosen  to  add  to  Tom  Regan's  honors  by  se- 
lecting him  as  the  1990  Person  of  the  Year 
Tom  Regan  deserves  this  great  honor  for  his 
lifetony  dedication  to  peace,  justice  and  unity 
In  Ireland. 


PICKETT  URGES  FULL  COLA'S 
FOR  MILITARY  AND  FEDERAL 
RETIREES 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKEH 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  President  Bush  has  proposed 
that  there  tie  no  cost-of-living  adjustment 
[COLA]  for  our  Nation's  military  and  Federal 
retirees  and  that  all  future  COLA'S  be  reduced 
1  percent.  Only  disabled  annuitants  would  be 
excluded  from  these  provisions. 

The  President's  proposal  is  as  wrong  this 
year  as  it  was  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
should  again  be  rejected. 

Military  arxJ  career  civil  service  retirees  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  reduce  our  budget  deficit, 
and  like  most  Americans,  they  are  willing  to 
do  their  part  as  long  as  the  reductions  are  fair 
and  equitable. 

But  this  proposal  is  not  fair.  It  singles  out 
military  and  civil  service  retirees  for  cuts  when 
beneficiaries  of  other  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  receive  full  COLA's.  it 
also  comes  on  tfie  heels  of  a  decade-long 
effort  to  delay  COLA's,  reduce  COLA's,  elimi- 
nate COLA'S,  and  exterKi  the  time-interval  t>e- 
tween  COLA's. 

All  this  for  a  group  of  Americans  who  devot- 
ed tfieir  tTX)st  productive  years  to  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlelady  from  Ohio,  Ms. 
Oakar,  wtx)  has  been  a  champion  of  Federal 
retirees,  has  Introduced  legislation.  House 
Resolution  3914.  to  protect  our  military  and 
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civil  service  retirees  from  this  shortsighted  and 
unfair  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
sonng  this  important  legislation. 


February  28,  1990 


February  28,  1990 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JACK 
LEWIS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febniary  9, 
1990,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  veteran  Scrantonian  Tribune 
editor  and  columnist  and  my  friend  of  many 
years.  Jack  Lewis. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  PA,  Jack  graduated 
from  local  schools  before  joining  the  U.S. 
Manne  Corps  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
dunng  Worid  War  II  Upon  his  discharge,  he 
joined  the  Scrantonian  Tribune  and  rapidly 
moved  up  the  ladder  to  tjecome  a  corre- 
spondent, a  staff  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
Sunday  editor. 

He  was  a  memljer  and  a  past  officer  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  and  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Athletic  Association,  Fifth  Marine  Divi- 
sion Association  and  Sloan  Booster  Associa- 
tion. 

A  fine  athlete,  Jack  enjoyed  tennis  as  a 
member  of  the  Scranton  Tennis  Club  and  rac- 
quetball  as  a  member  of  the  greater  Scranton 
YMCA.  He  was  active  in  both  sports  until  ear- 
lier this  year.  He  also  coached  Little  League 
baseball  teams. 

Our  thoughts  go  out  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Dale  Thomas;  three  sons.  Jack,  an  attache  of 
the  state  attorney  general's  office;  Jeff,  an  ed- 
ucator who  resides  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
Glenn,  of  Atlanta,  GA,  a  Marriott  Hotel  execu- 
tive; a  daughter,  Mrs.  Pamela  Kane  of  Dun- 
more;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jean  Dowse  of  Scranton; 
five  grandchildren;  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
EDUCATION  FUNDING 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  education  to  this  country.  I  believe 
that  education  ought  to  be  the  primary  con- 
cern of  this  Nation  and  I  am  committed  to 
achieving  excellence  in  education. 

The  challenge  of  educating  is  already  com- 
plicated by  societal  factors  ranging  from  drugs 
and  educating  homeless  children  to  the  tech- 
nological demands  of  the  coming  21st  centu- 
ry The  challenge  is  heightened  by  the  limited 
resources  available  to  teachers  and  schools. 
Financially,  the  past  decade  has  been  devas- 
tating. Federal  dollars  to  support  education 
programs  have  disappeared.  And  now,  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  we  must  play 
catch  up. 

The  President  has  named  himself  the  "Edu- 
cation President"  and  we  must  hold  him  to 


that.  We  need  more  Federal  dollars  to  pay 
teacher  salaries,  purchase  laboratory  materi- 
als and  schoolbooks.  provide  teacher  training, 
and  to  make  education  accessible  to  every- 
one. 

As  we  enter  the  1990's  I  can't  help  but  to 
be  remirKJed  of  the  leadership  exercised  by 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  educa- 
tion. He  brought  about  a  renaissance  in  edu- 
cation. He  said  that,  "the  education  of  our 
people  Is  a  national  investment.  It  yields  tangi- 
ble returns  in  economic  growth,  and  improved 
citizenry  and  higher  standards  of  living." 

These  words  still  hold  true  today,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  arm  the  children  and 
adults  of  this  Nation  with  a  solid  education. 
This  Is  the  k>est  defense  to  the  challenges 
presented  by  the  changing  worid  community. 
It  Is  imperative  that  the  level  of  education 
funding  is  commensurate  with  the  high  value 
we  place  on  education.  Quality  education 
should  be  our  legacy  to  the  future  genera- 
tions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MERVIN  ADAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mervin 
Adams  of  Millersburg,  PA,  on  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  longtime  resident  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District,  has  been  a  faithful 
servant  to  his  community.  During  his  long 
career,  he  served  24  years  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Upper  Paxton  Township,  18 
years  as  roadmaster  for  Upper  Paxton  Town- 
ship, 8  years  on  the  executive  board  of  State 
Association  of  Township  Supervisors,  and  2 
years  as  president  of  the  State  Association  of 
Township  Sufjervlsors.  And  he  remains  a 
member  of  the  Dauphin  County  Planning 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  impressed  and 
overwhelmed  when  I  encounter  citizens  who 
selflessly  dedicate  themselves  to  the  good  of 
their  neighbors  and  community.  Such  an  Indi- 
vidual is  Mervin  Adams,  and  on  beha\1  of  Dau- 
phin County,  I  thank  him  for  his  distinguished 
work. 


NAVAL  ARMS  CONTROL:  ANA- 
LYZING SOVIET  INITIATIVES 
WITH  CARE 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  an  article 
written  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Adm. 
Cariisle  Trost.  As  we  being  to  examine  our  de- 
fense priorities  it  is  essential  that  we  take  a 
good  look  at  Soviet  actions,  not  just  words. 
Admiral  Trost  examines  Soviet  actions  and 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  the  need  to 
resist  Soviet  attempts  to  conclude  the  U.S. 


Navy  In  arms  control  talks.  I  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  Important  article. 

Naval  Arms  Control:  Analyzing  Soviet 
Initiatives  With  Care 

(By  Adm.  Carlisle  A.  H.  Trost.  U.S.  Navy 
Chief  oX  Naval  Operations) 

As  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  make 
proposals  atmut  cutting  conventional  forces, 
a  new  wrinkle  has  t>een  added.  During  his 
most  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.,  Marshal  Sergei 
Althromeyev,  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev's senior  military  adviser,  said  that 
Moscow  might  not  sign  any  agreement  re- 
ducing conventional  forces  In  Europe  unless 
the  U.S.  agrees  to  open  tallu  on  reducing  its 
naval  forces. 

We  must  analyze  such  a  proposal  with 
much  care.  Although  we  welcome  the  less- 
ened tensions  which  characterize  the  cur- 
rent global  political  climate,  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  actions  whose  consequences 
may  be  injurious  to  the  long-term  political 
and  economic  health  of  both  our  country 
and  our  allies,  as  well  as  to  many  other  na- 
tions which  depend  on  us  to  assure  the 
peace. 

One  key  fact  underlies  any  argument 
against  cutting  U.S.  Naval  forces:  the  U.S.  is 
a  maritime  nation  whose  dependence  on  the 
seas  is  the  bedrock  of  U.S.  political  and  eco- 
nomic security.  For  the  U.S.,  world  trade 
routes  are  vital  Units— a  lifeline— to  other 
nations.  The  trade  routes  we  use  exchange 
more  than  600  billion  dollars  worth  of  our 
country's  annual  exports  and  imports. 

The  materials  and  products  shipped  by 
sea  directly  impact  our  lives.  Some  are  the 
products  of  the  American  farmer,  worker  or 
miner.  In  return,  some  are  the  products  on 
which  we.  as  a  nation  of  consumers,  have 
come  to  rely  (imported  autos.  VCR's.  TV's, 
home  computers,  etc.).  And  some,  too,  are 
materials  which  are  essential  to  our  indus- 
trial might  and  strategic  security  but  which 
are  not  available  naturally  in  our  country.  A 
few  examples  are  tin.  chromium,  manganese 
ore  and  Ijeryl- all  items  either  totally  or 
almost  totally  imported.  And.  of  course,  we 
now  Import  42  riercent  of  our  oil.  a  figure 
that  can  be  expected  to  grow. 

Couple  these  realities  with  the  fact  that 
as  a  nation  our  vital  interests  are  expressed 
in  a  web  of  47  treaties  and  alliances  with 
binding  coalitions  for  mutual  defense.  These 
relationships,  together  with  commercial  de- 
pendencies which  evolve  from  them  and 
which  suppiort  our  economy,  shape  our  na- 
tional security  objectives.  Stated  simply,  our 
global  commitments  set  the  environment  in 
which  we  live,  work  and  prosper.  And  the 
sea  is  what  ties  us,  our  allies  and  our  friends 
together  and  makes  our  relationships  viable. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
self-sufficient  land  power  with  no  depend- 
ence on  the  seas  for  its  economic  survival. 
Whatever  resources  it  needs  are  available 
indigenously  or  from  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
which  directly  adjoin  the  Soviet  landmass. 

Consequently,  the  reason  for  Soviet  inter- 
est in  limiting  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
apparent.  It  is  the  Navy  that  ensures  the 
ability  of  free  nations  to  use  the  sea  and  to 
prosper  in  a  multi-polar,  interdependent 
world. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  a  strong  contributor  to 
our  national  defense  strategy.  To  execute 
this  strategy  properly  and  to  protect  our 
glol>al  interests  and  commitments,  we  have 
learned  from  hard  experience  that  our  na- 
tional interests  are  best  served  by  a  forward 
strategy.  This  means  a  globally  deployed 
Navy,  ready  to  contain  problems  before 
they  start  and  to  deter  potential  adversaries 
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from  challenging  free  use  of  the  oceans. 
Our  presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  prime 
example  of  how  our  Navy,  by  being  on  the 
scene,  sent  a  clear  message  and  brought  sta- 
bility to  a  war-torn  region— and  kept  the  oil 
flowing.  This  forward  posture — a  deterrent 
posture— has  kept  global  peace  for  nearly  45 
yeairs.  keeping  conflicts  isolated  to  local  re- 
gions. 

So  one  might  ask  why  the  Soviet  Union  is 
demanding  reductions  In  our  Naval  forces— 
the  very  same  forces  that  have  t>een  so  suc- 
cessful in  doing  exactly  what  the  Soviets 
supposedly  are  striving  for— achieving 
global  peace?  How  do  we  reconcile  this  ques- 
tion when  we  see  the  Soviets,  a  self-suffi- 
cient land  power,  continuing  to  build  new 
warshipis  of  every  class  at  rates  exceeding 
any  reasonable  defensive  needs— aircraft 
carriers,  submarines,  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  frigates? 

The  Soviets,  as  advertised,  are  indeed  re- 
tiring older,  difficult  to  maintain  ships.  But 
this  effort  will  simply  allow  them  to  focus 
their  resources,  material  and  human,  on 
new  and  very  capable  ships  and  aircraft. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  qualitative 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  increasing- 
even  if  their  numerical  advantage  dimin- 
ishes. 

How.  also,  do  we  reconcile  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  continue  to  support  third  world 
surrogates  with  the  most  sophisticated  mili- 
tary hardware?  Continuing  arms  deliveries 
to  Libya.  North  Korea.  Cuba.  Iraq.  Nicara- 
gua and  Afghanistan  seem  inconsistent,  at 
best,  with  public  proclamations  of  a  defen- 
sive strategy. 

There  are  many  pundits,  caught  up  in  the 
euphoria  of  the  moment,  who  advocate  pro- 
ceeding as  if  the  future  holds  only  the  cer- 
tainty of  peace.  We  must  consider  a  longer 
view. 

All  that  is  certain  about  the  future  is  that 
it  will  challenge  us  from  many  quarters  we 
may  not  now  fully  appreciate.  If  we  are  to 
t)e  prepared  to  meet  tho.se  challenges,  far 
from  our  shores,  a  Navy  unrestricted  in  its 
mobility  and  capability— a  potent,  unfet- 
tered force  free  to  operate  on  distant  seas- 
is  something  we  simply  cannot  do  without. 
Only  an  experienced  and  ready  Navy  will 
have  the  capability  of  responding,  as  we 
have  in  the  recent  past,  to  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  threats  borne  on  winds  of  techno- 
logical and  geopolitical  change. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
Connecticut's  Estonian  Society  in  observance 
of  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Independence  of  Estonia.  Last  year  we  wit- 
nessed miraculous  events  all  over  the  worid. 
The  spirit  of  glasnost  swept  the  worid  over, 
and  Independence  from  the  Soviet  bloc  was 
experienced  for  many  peoples  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 

As  the  saying  goes,  Poland  won  its  freedom 
in  10  years,  Hungary  in  10  months,  East  Ger- 
many in  10  days,  and  Czechoslovakia  In  10 
minutes.  But  today,  72  years  after  declaring 
independence,  the  people  of  Estonia  are  still 
not  the  masters  of  their  national  destiny.  Con- 
ditions may  have  eased,  but  their  fate  is  still 
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subject  to  tfie  absolute  dictates  of  the  men  in 
tfie  Kremlin. 

Estonia  has  remair>ed  a  constituent  republk: 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  its  incorporation  in 
August  1940.  Tfie  United  States  Govemment 
has  never  accepted  the  validity  of  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  Estonia,  arxl  consequently,  has 
not  Invalidated  the  re<x>gnitk>n  It  accorded  to 
the  Estonian  Republic  in  1 922. 

Today,  as  the  72d  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day  approacf>es,  I  would  like  to 
commend  tfie  Estonian  people  for  tfieir  un- 
wavering commitment  to  freedom  and  dignity 
of  every  individual.  We  in  this  Cfiamtier,  along 
with  the  free  people  across  this  worid,  tfiat 
someday  soon  tfie  people  of  Estonia  will  be 
free  again. 


NEW  POSTAGE  STAMP  HONORS 
PUERTO  RICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
may  have  noticed  the  new  postage  stamp 
issued  this  month  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
as  part  of  its  "Great  Figures  of  America" 
series,  which  commemorates  tfie  late  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  who  in  1948  became  Puerto 
Rico's  first  popularty  elected  Governor.  It  is  a 
rare  distinction  and  a  fitting  tritxjte  to  the 
father  of  modem  Puerto  Rico,  tfie  man  wfio 
created  my  island's  Commonwealth  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

This  Inventive  and  widely  admired  act  of 
statesmanship  has  provided  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  a  dynamic  political  frame- 
work of  self-government  and  fiscal  autonomy 
within  its  broader  association  with  the  United 
States. 

It  was  Munoz  Marin  who  in  tfie  1950's 
launched  "Operation  Bcxjtstrap,"  tfie  pioneer- 
ing program  which  transfcxmed  Puerto  Rico 
from  agrarian  poverty  into  Industrial  prosperity. 
Today,  Puerto  Rico  is  the  model  for  rapid  in- 
dustrial development  not  only  In  tfie  Caribbe- 
an but  also  througfiout  the  devek>p>ing  wcxid. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  tfiat  we 
honor  Luis  Munoz  Marin  at  a  time  wtien  the 
Congress  is  considering  legislation  tfiat  would 
further  enhance  Munoz's  vision  of  a  Commorv 
wealth  status  which  was  designed  to  evolve 
and  grow  to  meet  new  realities  in  Puerto  Rk>}. 

From  economic  despair  and  political  uncer- 
tainty, Luis  Munoz  Marin  built  tfie  most  stead- 
fast democracy  and  the  most  prosperous 
economy  in  all  of  Latin  America.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  well  remember  the  words  spoken  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Luis  Munoz  Marin: 

"Poet,  politician,  public  servant,  patriot,  he 
has  led  his  people  on  to  new  heights  of  digni- 
ty and  purpose  and  transformed  a  stricken 
land  into  a  vital  society." 

That  superbly  sums  up  the  life  of  a  remark- 
able man,  the  father  of  modem  Puerto  Rico. 
How  fitting  it  is  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
honor  this  giant  among  men.  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  in  saluting  this  "Great  Figure 
of  America."  don  Luis  Munoz  Marin. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  DOROTHY 
CORINE  WADLEY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  occaskjn  to  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Dorothy  Corine  Wadley.  a"^  out- 
standing employee  of  this  Congress  who  for 
the  past  17  years  fias  been  a  staff  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Dorothy  Wadley  worked  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopo- 
lies and  Commercial  Law,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  and  Commercial  Law,  and  for 
the  past  year  on  the  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon 
special  impeachment  staff. 

She  was  office  manager  on  the  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  and  in 
this  position  edited  all  transcnpts  and  proof- 
read all  of  tf»e  subcommrttee's  outgoing  docu- 
ments. She  also  conducted  legislative  re- 
search arxJ  managed  the  work  flow  of  the 
subcommittee. 

She  is  a  business  education  graduate  of 
Florida  AAM  University  and  prior  to  joining  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  worked  for  the  office  of 
Congressmen  John  Heinz  III,  and  William  S 
MOORHEAD.  She  also  worked  for  the  1972  Nation- 
al Democratic  Convention  staff  and  subsequent- 
ly for  the  Democratic  Presidential  Campaign. 

Mrs.  Wadley  is  very  active  in  her  church 
and  is  deeply  involved  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Foster  Care  Program.  She  has  contnb- 
uted  immeasurably  to  the  work  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  want  to  wish  her  the 
very  best  that  life  has  to  offer  dunng  her  re- 
tirement. 


FAY  JONES  AWARDED  THE  AIA 
GOLD  MEDAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
kansas architect  Fay  Jones  has  t>een  award- 
ed the  highest  honor  of  his  profession,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  [AIA]  gold 
metal. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  White  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1990,  President  Bush  joined  AIA  offi- 
cials, past  horxxees,  associates,  and  celebn- 
ties  in  making  the  presentiition 

A  gala  banquet  that  evening  at  the  National 
BuiMir)g  Museum  here  in  Washington,  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  addressing  the  assembly,  pro- 
vided further  opportunity  to  fwrror  Fay  Jones 
ar>d  his  work. 

Fay  Jones'  "Ozark"  style  is  characterized 
by  the  AIA  as  "use  of  native  stone  and  natural 
woods  that  integrate  the  nature'  environment 
into  the  txjikling  design." 

He  has  designed  rrrare  ttian  200  homes, 
more  than  a  dozen  of  which  were  featured  in 
national  magazines  in  the  I960's  and  I970's 

Greater  recognitren,  as  well  as  his  first  AIA 
fwrxx  award,  came  from  one  of  his  churches. 
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Thorncrown  Chapel  in  Eureka  Springs,  AR.  Ar- 
chitectural Record  said  Thorncrown: 

Accepts  every  nuance  of  light  and  regis- 
ters every  subtlety  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a 
brilliant  testimony  to  the  power  of  architec- 
ture to  Intensify  experience  and  inspire  con- 
templation. 

Fay  Jones  received  the  bachelor's  architec- 
ture degree  with  the  first  architecture  class  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1950.  After  grad- 
uate studies  at  Rice,  he  taught  architecture  at 
Oklahoma  University 

In  1953,  he  apprenticed  at  Taliesin  in  Spring 
Green,  Wl  After  4  months,  he  took  Frank 
Lloyd  Wnghfs  advice  and  returned  to  Fayette- 
ville  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  teach. 

That  same  year,  he  founded  an  architecture 
practice  that  endures  today  as  a  partnership 
with  Maurice  Jennings,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Mary  Elizabeth  (Gus)  Jones,  his  wife 
of  46  years 

Fay  Jones  succeeded  John  Williams  as 
chairman  of  the  Architecture  Department  in 
1 966  and  t>ecame  the  first  dean  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  in  1974.  After  2  years,  he  gave 
up  administrative  duties  but  continued  to 
teach,  concurrently  working  as  an  architect, 
until  taking  ementus  status  in  1988. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  know 
Fay  Jones  for  over  three  decades.  In  1981, 
we  were  fellow  recipients  of  University  of  Ar- 
kansas distinguished  alumnus  awards. 

Fay  Jones  is  the  48th  recipient  of  the  AIA 
gold  medal,  taking  his  place  among  such 
other  notables  as  Louis  Sullivan,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  Philip  Johnson,  and  I.M.  Pel. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  you  and 
your  colleagues  )oin  in  recognizing  Arkansas 
architect  Fay  Jones,  his  superior  talent  and 
excellence  m  design  that  have  earned  him 
and  his  work  the  highest  accolade  of  his  pro- 
fession 

The  presentation  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  gold  medal  salutes  Fay  Jones  as 
an  architect: 

Who.  for  more  than  four  decades,  has  cre- 
ated an  exquisite  architecture  of  gentle 
beauty  and  quite  dignity  that  celebrates  the 
land  and  embraces  the  American  spirit. 
Complex  yet  delicate,  graind  in  vision  yet 
human  in  scale,  txiund  firmly  to  the  Earth 
yet  soaringly  spiritual,  his  work  strikes  an 
emotional  chord  that  touches  the  soul  of  all 
who  encounter  it.  Humble,  original.  Intelli- 
gent, and  uncompromising,  he  embodies  ev- 
erything that  architecture  can  and  should 
be. 


BROWARD  COUNTY  BURIES 
SHERIFF  DEPUTY  JOHN  W. 
GREENEY  III 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Wednesday,  south  Florida  buried  one  of  its 
finest  deputy  sheriffs.  John  (Jack)  W.  Greeney 
III  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  by  two  men 
wielding  semiautomatic  weapons.  Greeney 
and  his  partner,  Robert  Sallustio,  were  sum- 
moned by  the  silent  alarm  In  a  local  fast  food 
restaurant.  Robert  Sallustio's  bulletproof  vest 
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saved  him,  arKl  he  is  recovering  in  the  hospi- 
tal from  several  gunshot  wounds.  Jack 
Greeney  was  not  that  fortunate. 

Deputy  Greeney  had  publk;  service  and 
police  duty  in  his  blood:  both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  served  their  communities  as 
police  officers.  His  father,  John  Greeney  II,  a 
former  Cooper  city  police  chief,  went  on  to 
direct  all  Broward  Sheriff's  Office  operations 
at  Fort  Lauderdale  International  Airport  until 
he  retired  last  year.  Jack  Greeney  joined  the 
military  shortly  after  graduating  high  scfiool, 
and  by  the  time  he  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  1985,  Greeney  had  attained  the  rank 
of  chief  master  sergeant.  He  joined  the 
Deputy  Sheriff's  Office  in  1986. 

Greeney's  alleged  killer  is  wanted  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  two  counts  of  assault  with  intent 
to  murder  and  assault  and  battery  with  a 
deadly  weapon.  In  spite  of  this,  he  easily  pur- 
chased a  gun  in  Dade  County.  Perhaps  if  a 
mandatory  national  waiting  period  were  in 
place,  the  thug  who  fired  on  and  killed  Deputy 
Sheriff  Jack  Greeney  would  not  have  had 
access  to  such  a  deadly  weapon.  Certainly 
something  must  be  done  about  the  assault 
weapons  such  as  the  one  that  killed  Deputy 
Greeney. 

Jack  Greeney  loved  being  a  cop  and  brave- 
ly and  selflessly  performed  his  duties.  He  was 
tjuried  in  Ariington  National  Cemetery  in  Vir- 
ginia with  full  military  honors.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  parents,  John  and  Theresa,  of  Cooper 
City;  sons  John  IV,  Michael  and  Matthew;  a 
sister,  Patricia  Huberig  of  Boca  Raton;  and  a 
grandmother,  Esther  Greeney  of  Cooper  City. 
I  extend  my  condolences  to  Deputy  Greeney's 
loved  ones.  South  Florida  will  deeply  miss  this 
courageous  spirit  and  mourns  the  loss  of  such 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 

AMERICA       CELEBRATE       FHA/ 
HERO  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  celebrated  National 
FHA/HERO  Week  with  the  theme  "Future 
Homemakers  of  America:  Make  a  Difference." 

During  1989  over  281,000  members  in 
1 1 ,000  chapters  were  involved  in  projects  and 
activities  that  focused  on  such  issues  as  sub- 
stance abuse,  AIDS  prevention,  peer  pres- 
sure, teen  pregnancy  and  parenting,  helping 
the  homeless,  latchkey  children,  nutrition  and 
fitness,  and  developing  leadership  skills  on 
the  job.  The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
continues  to  emphasize  involvement  by  its 
members  that  allows  them  to  develop  skills 
for  life — planning,  goal  setting,  problem  solv- 
ing, decisionmaking  and  interpersonal  commu- 
nication— all  of  which  are  necessary  in  the 
worid  of  work  and  home. 

Last  year  in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky 
10,479  young  people  In  257  chapters  partici- 
pated in  FHA  activities  and  projects.  There 
were  1 ,279  FHA  members  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing     in     the     Congress.     Chapter 
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projects  in  Kentucky  continued  to  focus  on 
issues  that  deal  with  AIDS  prevention,  preven- 
tion of  family  violence,  peer  pressure,  peer 
counseling,  handkap  awareness,  child  emo- 
tional abuse,  stress  management,  and  teen 
runaways. 

The  1989  Kentucky  State  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Gait  House  in  Louisville,  with  the  larg- 
est attendance  ever.  1,400  members,  advis- 
ers, and  parents  attended  the  meeting  April 
20-22.  The  1 990  State  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Lexington  on  March  29-31. 

Two  of  the  State  FHA/HERO  officers  for 
1989-90  are  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky.  Monica  Knight,  who  at- 
tends LaRue  County  High  School,  is  the  sec- 
retary; Tammie  Evans,  who  attends  Franklin- 
Simpson  High  School,  is  the  first  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Two  FHA  members  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  received  medals  during  the 
national  meeting  in  1989.  Shannon  England, 
Caverna  Chapter,  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
category  of  job  application  and  interview;  Brid- 
gette  Harper,  Breckinridge  County  Chapter, 
won  the  silver  medal  in  the  category  of  illus- 
trated talk.  FHA  members  from  Kentucky  re- 
ceived seven  gold  medals,  five  silver  medals 
and  one  bronze  medal  during  the  recognition 
ceremony  at  the  national  meeting. 

Three  chapters  in  the  Second  Congression- 
al District  were  recognized  as  "Chapters  With 
Impact"  last  year.  The  Bowling  Green  High 
Chapter  assisted  police  and  dental  offices  in 
fingerprinting  and  making  dental  x-rays  for 
parents  to  keep.  The  Washington  County 
Chapter  donated  money  to  the  student  council 
to  finance  school  projects.  The  Hart  County 
HERO  had  a  speaker  on  choosing  a  career 
and  completing  job  applications  and  r6sum6s. 

The  Barren,  Caverna,  Franklin-Simpson, 
Hart,  Larue,  West  Hardin,  and  Spencer  Chap- 
ters were  named  1988-89  Honor  Roll  Chap- 
ters. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  an 
excellent  organization,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mrs.  Jeanette  Downey,  who  re- 
signed as  State  adviser  last  April,  and  all  of 
those  who  participate  in  FHA/HERO  activities 
and  projects  for  your  service.  I  wish  Ginny 
Ellington,  the  new  State  adviser,  and  ail  the 
members  and  advisers  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  continued  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors. 


HOW  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 
CURED  ITSELF! 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PnrNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
articles  by  John  J.  lannantuono,  CFP,  ChFC, 
which  are  written  in  a  prophetic  manner. 

They  may  provkJe  insight  on  the  health  care 
crisis. 

(October  1,  1999) 

HOW  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  CURED  ITSELF! 

I  was  looking  through  old  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  and  what  hit  my  eye  was 
the  frequency  and  Intensity  of  the  Health 
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Care  crisis  a  mere  10  years  ago.  Something 
that  was  so  out  of  kilter  is  now  not  even 
given  any  attention  at  all  in  the  press. 

How  did  such  an  about  face  take  place  In 
such  a  short  span  of  years? 

If  asked  what  the  prime  reason  was  for 
this  change  in  the  first  place,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  Employers  got  so  fed  up  with 
substantial  medical  insurance  rate  increases 
year  after  year  that  they  Just  gave  up  and 
radically  changed  their  insurance  plans. 
They  imposed  really  substantial  deductibles 
and  coinsurances.  There  was  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy. 

First,  just  a  few  companies  went  to  $1,000 
deductibles  and  large  coinsurances  of  (say) 
60/40  percent  on  $15,000  of  expenses.  Em- 
ployees really  protested.  But  as  experience 
data  was  coming  in  employers  and  employ- 
ees began  to  realize  this  wasn't  half  bad. 
Most  plans  had  become  contributory 
anyway  and  the  employees  were  soon  wel- 
coming the  lower  payroll  deductions.  Then 
the  economic  recession  of  1992  set  in  with  a 
big  sting.  Companies  were  forced  to  cut  back 
in  many  areas  so  deductibles  went  up  again. 
This  time  to  $3,000,  $5,000,  and  higher. 
Some  coinsurances  went  to  $25,000. 

Interestingly  and  coincidentally,  I  guess, 
people  started  being  much  more  conscious 
of  the  medical  delivery  system.  At  the  same 
time  the  Providers  of  medical  service  (the 
hospitals  and  doctors)  just  had  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  pocketbook. 

They  weren't  dealing  with  insurance  com- 
panies as  much  as  they  had  t>een  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  Now  they  were  going  right 
into  people's  wallets  because  of  those  formi- 
dable deductibles. 

Lots  of  people  were  taking  responsibility 
for  their  own  Wellness.  Suddenly  the  light 
went  on! 

HEALTH  INS17RANCE  HAD  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH 
GOOD  health! 

By  1995  the  government,  in  particular, 
had  done  a  complete  al)out-face.  In  1991  and 
1992  there  was  a  host  of  laws  passed  giving 
employers  and  employees  economic  incen- 
tives for  achieving  good  health.  Tax  deduc- 
tions and  tax  credits— all  for  achieving  well- 
ness potential.  The  basics  were  promoted— 
weight  reduction,  cholesterol,  smoking  ces- 
sation, fitness. 

School  districts  were  given  economic  sup- 
port for  instilling  the  same  Wellness  objec- 
tives. Employers,  because  of  the  economic 
Incentives  and  just  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  times,  completed  the  cycle.  The  entire 
country  now  was  on  the  same  frequency. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  another  phenome- 
non to  fully  evolve.  There  had  been  a  fitness 
movement  back  then.  Health  Clutis.  weight 
loss,  lose  this,  end  that,  you  name  it!  Em- 
ployee Wellness  programs  which  had  here- 
tofore been  just  token/lip  service  soon 
became  fully  developed  parts  of  both  large 
and  small  company  culture. 

Wellness!  So  simple,  so  easy!  At  the  end  of 
the  BO'S  and  begiiinlng  of  the  1990's  every 
politician,  every  legislator  was  bent  on  ex- 
tending health  care  (you  know,  give  every- 
one medical  Insurance). 

But  rememl)er  what  was  happening?  De- 
ductible and  co-insurances  were  getting 
higher  and  higher,  insurance  for  bottom 
end  predictable  expenses  has  disappeared. 
We  collectively  realized  that  health  insur- 
ance had  caused  the  health  care  crisis. 
Health  Insurance  had  completely  overshad- 
owed our  individual  responsibility  to  achieve 
wellness.  And  wellness  is  achievable! 

Everything's  back  in  jjerspectlve  now! 

As  the  twentieth  century  ends  we  still 
have  medical  insurance.  It's  really  insurance 
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nowadays.  It  covers  only  catastrophic  loaaes. 
which  Is  what  insurance  is  Intended  for 
anyway.  We  still  don't  live  In  a  rlskless 
world.  Thank  God! 

THIS  IS  HOW  'rHE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS  CURED 
ITSELT— EDUCATl  ON 

Bum  the  Books!  Imprison  the  Thinkers! 
Both  are  often  used  totalitarian  methods  to 
capture  minds  and  t>odies.  On  the  contrary, 
academicians  and  lay  people  agree  that  the 
highest  goal  of  education  is  to  release  the 
Intellect  sufficiently  so  that  It  realizes  Its 
unbound  capabilities.  Then,  hopefully,  the 
Renaissance  person  emerges,  proficient  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  A  contributing  indi- 
vidual. An  individual  responsible  for  his  own 
actions.  Sadly,  commonplace  day-to-day  life 
shadows  such  lofty  goals. 

By  default  we  drift  toward  acceptance  of 
less  being  normal.  Consequently,  for  most, 
education  captures  and  controls  rather  than 
promotes  the  inherent  flights  of  genius. 
Those  l)eing  "educated"  are  led  to  l>elleve 
that  something  is  being  poured  into  them. 
This  t>ellef  shifts  responsibility  if  something 
goes  wrong.  And  things  do  go  wrong.  Those 
being  educated  can  refuse  to  be  poured  into. 
They  can  blame  others  for  what  goes  wrong. 
Blaming  others  robs  one  of  freedom.  No  re- 
sponsibility, no  freedom. 

If  education  were  to  affirm  and  continual- 
ly reaffirm  that  the  process  Is  actually  an 
unfolding,  not  a  pouring  in,  then  there 
could  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility. 
Whether  or  not  the  unbound  capabilities 
are  achieved  becomes  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  We  would  all  be  somewhere  on  the 
continuum  of  unfolding. 

Let's  take  a  giant  leap  of  logic.  Intellectu- 
al unfoldment.  If  sold  on  the  limitlessness 
of  this  human  potential  and  it's  affirmation 
as  something  Inherent,  then  certainly  well- 
ness, another  human  potential,  is  just  as 
limitless. 

Presently,  the  collective  thought,  particu- 
larly the  collective  thought  that  students 
encounter,  is  that  sickness  is  something  that 
happens  to  you.  It  gets  poured  in,  somewhat 
like  the  education  process.  Like  educators, 
the  professional  class  that  manages  the  per- 
ceived pouring-in  of  knowledge,  there  is  a 
professional  class,  the  medical  practitioners, 
that  manages  curing  the  sickness  which 
happens  to  pour  in. 

For  the  Health  Care  Crisis  to  cure  itself, 
educators  will  have  to  begin  (and  I  believe 
they  will)  to  affirm  that  the  natural  state  is 
one  of  health.  Students  will  leam  to  unfold 
their  wellness  potential.  They  will  have  a 
quite  different  collective  thought. 

Curriculum  will  l>e  chock  full  of  tech- 
niques for  unfolding  this  inherent  potential. 
Students  will  be  responsible  for  the 
"degree"  of  wellness  as  well  as  the  "degree" 
of  intellectual  success  they  achieve. 

The  professional  classes  that  heretofore 
were  perceived  to  pour  in  something  can 
now  transfer  their  energies  to  what  they 
would  rather  be  doing  anyway.  Educators 
and  medical  practitioners  will  now  have  a 
chance  to  focus  on  unleashing  this  potential 
and  managing  their  students  and  patients 
progress.  Their  experience,  knowledge,  and 
skills  wUl  be  greatly  needed  and  tested  as 
those  they  guide  reach  greater  and  greater 
heights  of  mental  and  physical  accomplish- 
ments. It  will  be  thrilling  to  rewrite  the 
standards  as  they  continually  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

The  pouring-ui  thought  is  akin  to  the 
■Burning  the  Books  "  technique.  It  captures, 
imprisons,  and  removes  the  heritage  of  free- 
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dom  and  achievement  through  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  unfoldment  thought  will  cure  the 
Health  Care  Crisis.  Lets  affirm  it  ano  em 
power  ourselves. 

John  J.  Iannantdono.  CFT,  ChFC 


SUPPORT  THE  MAINE 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mirodocing 
»  the  Maine  Wilderness  Act  of  1990.  which  will 
designate  12,000  acres  of  pristine  forest  m 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  as  part  of 
tl>e  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
This  area  includes  Caritiou  and  Speckled 
Mountains  and  is  one  of  the  most  scenic  loca- 
tions in  ttie  State  of  Maine. 

This  legislation  represents  a  compromise 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  thorough  review 
arxj  study  by  the  people  of  Maine,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  entire  Maine 
congressional  delegation  supports  this  legisla- 
tion and  a  companion  bill  is  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Cohen. 

Currently,  Maine  does  not  have  a  federally 
designated  wilderness  area  despite  the  fact 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  State  is  forested 
Only  Baxter  State  Forest  and  the  Moosehorn 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  have  preserved  large 
tracts  of  land  in  its  natural  state.  Caribou- 
Speckled  Mountain  has  been  approved  under 
ttie  Department  of  Agnculture's  second  road- 
less area  review  and  evaluation  program 
[RARE  il).  In  addition,  the  Congress  has  made 
its  own  review  and  examination  of  National 
Fofest  System  roadless  areas  m  the  Maine 
section  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
and  of  the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas 

The  Caribou-Speckled  Wilderness  designa- 
tion issue  has  been  debated  for  the  past  5 
years.  The  Forest  Service  has  held  16.000 
acres  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
under  de  facto  wilderness  status.  As  such. 
this  land  is  indefinitely  closed  to  timt>er  har- 
vesting and  motorized  vehicles. 

In  response  to  concerns  from  forest  product 
users  and  environmentalists,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  an  ad  hoc  committee  developed  a 
compromise  proposal  that  would  list  12,000 
acres  as  permanent  wilderness.  Selective 
timber  harvesting  would  be  permitted  in  the 
remaining  4.000  acres  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  where  such  harvesting  is  cur- 
rently prohibited. 

The  ad  fx)c  committee  which  considered 
this  proposal  was  comprised  of  memt>ers  of 
the  wood  products  industry,  environmental 
groups,  multiple  use  proponents,  and  State 
and  local  officials.  The  overwhelming  approval 
of  this  proposal  by  tfie  disparate  interests  rep- 
resented on  tt>e  ad  fxx  committee  is  indica- 
tive of  the  true  nature  of  the  compromise  in- 
corporated In  this  legisJatk>n. 

It  is  this  compromise  proposal  ttiat  is  incor- 
porated in  the  Maine  Wilderness  Act  of  1990 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  represents  a  true 
compromise  t>etween  the  various  interests  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  The  Maine  delegation  has 
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made  every  reasonable  effort  to  balance  the 
needs  of  the  wood  product  industry  and  multi- 
ple use  proponents  with  the  environmental 
concerns  that  some  land  be  protected  for 
future  enjoyment. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Maine's  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  m  protecting  its  precious  envi- 
ronment. I  believe  that  the  Maine  Wilderness 
Act  of  1990  reiterates  our  commitment  in  pre- 
serving portions  of  this  environment  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  individuals  who  participated  in 
reaching  this  compromise.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  the  passage  of 
the  Maine  Wilderness  Act. 


February  28,  1990 


February  28,  1990 


AMERICAN  LEGION  HONORS 
ERNEST  NYE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  FRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  nation- 
al organizations  which  continues  to  make  an 
extremely  important  contnbution  to  our  delib- 
erations on  public  policy  is  the  American 
Legion  For  those  of  us  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress if  IS  an  extremely  useful  resource  for  in- 
formation about  veterans  programs— how  they 
are  working,  what  is  needed  to  improve  them, 
and  what  veterans  think  about  them.  In  my 
own  distnct,  the  American  Legion  benefits 
from  the  volunteer  efforts  of  a  number  of 
active  and  thoughtful  people,  and  1  find  myself 
very  dependent  on  their  advice  when  it  comes 
to  matters  affecting  veterans. 

Recently,  one  of  those  dedicated  volun- 
teers, Ernest  Nye,  was  honored  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  Ernie  has  been  commander 
of  distnct  9  of  the  Amencan  Legion  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  has  performed  the  duties  of  that 
demanding  job  with  great  distinction.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  one  of  those  attending  at  the 
Venus  de  Milo  in  Swansea,  MA,  last  Saturday 
night  when  leaders  of  the  American  Legion, 
elected  officials  and  others  paid  a  very  de- 
served tnbute  to  this  hard  working  and  able 
leader.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant work  which  American  Legion  does  and 
of  the  countless  hours  of  volunteer  time  which 
members  of  the  I  egion  so  willingly  contribute 
to  the  good  of  others,  I  ask  that  the  program 
from  the  dinner  in  honor  of  Distnct  9  Com- 
mander Ernest  Nye  be  printed  here. 

Program 

Posting  of  colors:  Raymond  Foley. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Philip  G.  Salois  M.S. 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Herliert  W.  Church. 
Past  District  9  Commander. 

Remarks  and  presentations:  State  Repe- 
sentative  Stephen  J.  Karol;  Mayor,  City  of 
AtlletKjro  Kai  Shang;  District  9  Director 
Cora  Leblanc:  Past  Department  Commander 
Leo  A.  Bemier  Jr.;  Post  20  Commander 
Franlt  McLoughlln:  National  Executive 
Committeeman  John  Mulkem;  and  Depart- 
ment Commander  William  Murphy. 

Guest  speaker:  Richard  Stockwell.  Past 
Department  Vice  Commander. 

Response:  Ernest  Nye.  District  9  Com- 
mander. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Philip  Salois  M.S. 
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TO  THE  STALIN  MAUSOLEUM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  heartened  by  the  historic  events  which 
are  sweeping  across  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  this  age  of  glasnost,  peres- 
troika,  with  the  promise  of  emerging  democra- 
tization, we  are  filled  with  the  hope  that  the 
age  of  living  in  the  shadow  of  glotjal  war  may 
soon  draw  to  a  close. 

But  it  is  precisely  at  this  juncture  where  we 
in  the  United  States  must  not  be  blinded  by 
our  hopes  for  the  future,  but  instead  we  must 
focus  cleariy  on  the  realities  of  today.  This 
cautionary  note  is  eloquently  and  convincingly 
stated  in  a  historical  analysis  which  appeared 
in  the  winter  issue  of  Daedalus,  journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
the  article,  the  author,  writing  under  the  pseu- 
donym "Z,"  both  warns  of  the  wounded  Ijear, 
and  gives  a  prescription  for  avoiding  Tianan- 
men Square  type  events  from  happening  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read 
the  full  text  of  "To  the  Stalin  Mausoleum,"  as 
it  appeared  in  Daedalus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reprinted  below  is  an  abridged 
version  of  the  "Z"  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
January  4  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  a 
brief  analysis  by  Mr.  William  Safire. 

To  The  Stalin  Mausoleum 

(The  following  article  is  adapted  from  the 
conclusion  of  a  longer  historical  analysis  to 
be  published  under  the  pseudonym  "Z"  In 
the  winter  issue  of  Daedalus,  journal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Daedalus  is  withholding  the  author's  name 
from  all  parties  at  the  author's  request.  (Al- 
though it  is  not  The  New  York  Times'  usual 
practice  to  withhold  an  author's  identity,  it 
is  honoring  Daedalus'  commitment.) 
(By  "Z") 

It  is  clear  that  1989  will  enter  history  as 
the  beginning  of  Communism's  terminal 
crisis,  and  not  just  in  Russia  but  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  China  Sea.  and  from  Berlin  to 
Beijing. 

It  is  also  clear  that  perestroika  and  glas- 
nost, welcome  in  their  intention,  have  in 
their  application  only  aggravated  the  sys- 
temic crisis  they  were  intended  to  alleviate. 
They  have  done  so  because,  like  all  forms  of 
soft  Communism,  they  go  against  the  logic 
of  the  system  they  are  trying  to  save. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  been  trying  to 
promote  soft  Communism  through  struc- 
tures and  [>opulatlon  programmed  for  hard 
Communism.  But  the  latter  is  the  only  vari- 
ety of  Sovletism  that  is  the  genuine  article, 
for  the  essence  of  all  varieties  of  Sovletism 


is  party  supremacy.  Thus,  the  instrument  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  reform— the  party— is  the 
basic  cause  of  Sovletism's  troubles. 

The  way  out  of  this  contradiction?  As  one 
Soviet  reformer  put  it  after  the  June  Con- 
gress: "The  country  now  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. Prom  here  we  either  go  the  Chinese 
way  or  the  Polish-Hungarian  way."  Al- 
though he  obviously  wished  for  the  latter 
course,  the  alternative  he  posed  may  well  be 
a  Hobson's  choice. 

The  Chinese  way  since  June  1989  means 
relative,  though  now  declining,  market  pros- 
perity under  a  regime  of  political  and  mili- 
tary repression.  Repression  is  certainly  a 
possibility  in  Russia,  but  market  prosperity 
is  out  of  the  question  for  the  indefinite 
future.  Conversely,  the  Polish-Hungarian 
way  means  genuine  democracy,  but  in  the 
midst  of  economic  ruin  so  severe  as  to 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  new  constitu- 
tional order. 

In  Russia,  the  economic  ruin  is  even  worse 
than  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  but  real  de- 
mocracy, as  opposed  to  mere  democratiza- 
tion, is  not  even  on  the  agenda.  Thus,  the 
Russian  way  could  well  combine  the  worst 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  Central  European 
scenarios:  economic  failure  in  conjunction 
with  an  inexpugnable  leading  role  for  the 
party. 

Indeed,  all  paths  of  Communist  reform 
seem  to  end  in  one  or  another  type  of  im- 
passe. Leninist  regimes,  when  they  enter 
their  final  decline,  seem  able  only  either  to 
implode,  as  in  Poland.  Hungary.  East  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  or  to 
dig  in  their  heels  militarily  to  stave  off  im- 
plosion, as  under  Deng  Xiaoping  in  1989. 
And  this  grim  impasse  at  the  end  of  Utopia 
in  power  is  the  outcome  of  the  structures 
that  power  built.  The  whole  impossible  en- 
terprise of  Lenin  and  Stalin  was  sustainable 
only  as  long  as  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources on  which  the  system  fed  retained 
the  vitality  to  endure  the  burden  of  the 
regime,  and  as  long  as  some  modicum  of  ma- 
terial success  undergirded  the  party's  mo- 
nopolistic position. 

When  these  conditions  ceased  to  hold,  be- 
ginning with  Deng  Xiaoping's  marketization 
of  1979  and  Solidarity's  revolt  of  1980.  the 
Communist  parties'  will  to  power  began  to 
flag  and  their  people's  habit  of  fear  t>egan 
to  fade.  For  the  Soviet  party-state's  surviv- 
al, this  development  soon  made  necessary 
the  expedients  of  perestroika  and  glasnost. 
But  these  are  only  pale  substitutes  for  the 
market  and  democracy,  halfway  measures 
designed  to  square  the  circle  of  making  the 
vivifying  forces  of  a  resurrected  civil  society 
compatible  with  the  party's  leading  role. 

But  this  circle  cannot  be  squared.  If  mar- 
ketization and  privatization  are  the  econom- 
ic goals  of  reform,  then  party  planning  be- 
comes superfluous,  indeed  downright  para- 
sitical. If  multiple  parties,  elections  and  the 
rule  of  law  are  the  political  goals  of  reform, 
then  the  dual  administration  of  the  party- 
state  becomes  supernumerary,  indeed  posi- 
tively noxious. 

There  is  no  third  way  between  Leninism 
and  the  market,  between  Bolshevism  and 
constitutional  government.  Marketization 
and  democratization  lead  to  the  revival  of 
civU  society,  and  such  a  society  requires  the 
rule  of  law.  But  civil  society  under  the  rule 
of  law  is  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  lawless  leading  role  of  the  party. 

At  some  point,  therefore,  the  line  will  be 
reached  where  reform  crosses  over  into  the 
liquidation  of  the  leading  role  and  all  the 
structures  it  has  created.  Russia  and  Cen- 
tral EJurope  are  reaching  that  critical  line. 
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The  false  problem  of  how  to  restructure 
Leninism  is  now  giving  way  to  the  real  prob- 
lem of  how  to  dismantle  the  system,  how  to 
effect  at  last  an  exit  from  Communism.  Per- 
estroika is  not  a  solution  but  a  transition  to 
this  exit.  As  Milovan  Djilas  foresaw  early  in 
perestroika.  Communism  is  not  reforming 
itself— it  is  disintegrating. 

So.  as  we  rub  our  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
the  most  stunning  Communist  implosion  of 
all.  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  wall,  we 
should  not  conclude  that  the  structures  it 
shielded  for  so  long  can  be  transformed  by  a 
few  reform  decrees.  The  revolutionary  ra- 
pidity of  events  in  1989  should  not  breed  the 
illusion  that  the  exit  from  Communism 
these  events  presage  will  itself  be  rapid. 

And  the  most  difficult  case  of  all  will  be 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russia,  after  all  has  had 
70  not  45  years  of  Sovletism.  Also,  the 
Soviet  party  is  a  national  institution,  not  an 
alien  imposition,  with  deep  roots  in  the  pa- 
triotic success  of  World  War  II.  Finally,  this 
national-imperial  party  has  the  military  ap- 
paratus of  a  superpower. 

Can  Mr.  Gorbachev  succeed?  Should  we 
help  him?  To  answer  these  questions  mean- 
ingfully, we  must  first  rephrase  them.  Suc- 
ceed at  what?  Help  him  to  do  what? 

If  by  perestroika's  success  we  mean  pro- 
ducing a  Communist  system  that  is  eco- 
nomically effective  and  politically  democrat- 
ic, then  the  answer  must  be  no.  The  funda- 
mental structures  of  the  Leninist  system 
reached  an  inextricable  impasse  at  the  end 
of  the  1970's.  and  the  mounting  contradic- 
tions of  perestroika  indicate  that  the  system 
cannot  be  restructured  or  reformed,  but  can 
only  either  stagnate  or  be  dismantled  and 
replaced  by  market  institutions  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  this  case,  any  aid  the  West  might 
render  to  the  Soviet  state  to  save  or  improve 
the  existing  system  would  be  futile:  On  this 
score,  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  beyond  our  help. 
Such  aid  would  also  work  against  the  real 
interests  of  the  restive  Soviet  peoples  and 
thus  of  international  stability.  Like  Western 
credits  to  Poland  in  the  1970's,  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Government  would  only  prolong  the 
agony. 

Yet,  if  by  perestroika's  success  we  mean 
effecting  a  transition  from  a  party-state  and 
a  conunand  economy  to  democracy  and  the 
market,  then  the  answer  unfortunately 
must  still  be  no.  First,  such  a  transition  is 
not  the  aim  of  perestroika:  its  aim,  rather,  is 
to  salvage  what  can  be  saved  of  the  system 
by  halfway-house  concessions  to  economic 
and  human  reality. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  such  a 
transition  would  bring  the  end  of  the  cardi- 
nal leading  role  and  hence  would  amount  to 
the  self-liquidation  of  Communism,  some- 
thing Mr.  Gorbachev  clearly  does  not  intend 
to  do. 

Still,  events  are  pressing  toward  the  even- 
tual dwindling  away  of  the  system,  what- 
ever the  Soviet  leadership's  intentions  and 
whoever  that  leader  might  be  in  the  future. 
And  here  Western  help  could  pay  a  con- 
structive role. 

First,  reducing  the  mutual  burden  of  ar- 
maments, if  carried  out  with  due  attention 
to  legitimate  security  concerns,  would  ease 
the  severity  of  the  Soviet  crisis  (though  it 
would  not  alter  its  structural  causes).  And 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  clearly  indicated  his 
willingness  to  engage  in  arms  reductions, 
while  taking  care  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
international  retreat  does  not  turn  into  a 
rout. 

Second,  although  Western  aid  should  not 
go  to  shoring  up  Soviet  economic  institu- 
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tions  in  the  state  sector,  it  could  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  piecemeal  development  of 
parallel  structures  in  a  private  sector  oper- 
ating on  market  principles  so  as  to  promote 
economic  and.  eventually,  political  plural- 
ism. This  could  take  the  form,  say,  of  free 
economic  zones  operating  under  interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  conditions  In  such 
places  as  the  Baltic  states.  Armenia  or  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  In  this  case,  the  expecta- 
tion would  t>e  that  such  a  parallel  sector, 
perhaps  with  its  own  convertible  currerrcy, 
would  eventually  spread  across  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Such  a  policy  is.  indeed,  a  modest  approxi- 
mation of  the  approach  that  the  ciovem- 
ment  is,  now  inaugurating  In  Poland.  But 
what  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  prepared  to  accept 
for  his  outer  empire  in  Central  Europe 
(where  he  effectively  lost  control  sometime 
in  1988)  would  be  much  more  difficult  for 
him  to  accept  for  the  inner  empire  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  since  foreign  investment 
would  Imperil  national  sovereignty. 

So  Western  investment,  in  joint  or  other 
enterprises  in  Russia,  would  have  to  be  han- 
dled without  triumphalism  at)0ut  capital- 
ism's superiority,  and  with  due  sensitivity  to 
Soviet  national  pride.  The  West's  aim 
should  be  to  encourage  the  change  of  Soviet 
realities  while  leaving  the  old  labels  Intact— 
in  a  kind  of  socialist-empieror-of-Japan  ar- 
rangement. 

Yet,  however  the  Soviet  Union  edges 
toward  its  particular  exit  from  Communism, 
this  uncharted  process  can  only  l)e  long  and 
painful.  Nor  will  it  be  a  unilinear  or  an  in- 
cremental progress  toward  integration  in 
some  "common  European  home."  Instead, 
further  crises  will  most  likely  be  necessary 
to  produce  further,  and  more  real,  reforms. 
And  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  stave  off  ruin  by 
curtailing  destabilizing  reform  altogether 
could  lead  to  that  military  reaction  so 
feared  by  Moscow  liberals. 

And— who  knows— in  this  scenario  Mr. 
Gorbachev  might  be  agile  enough  to  become 
his  own  successor,  or  if  perestroika  ends  in 
another  18th  of  Brumaire.  to  tie  his  own  Bo- 
naparte. Mr.  Gorbachev  would  be  hard  to 
replace,  because  his  international  reputa- 
tion is  now  the  Soviet  Union's  chief  capital 
asset  yet  he  could  not  afford  to  t>e  a  very 
tough  Bonaparte,  since  he  has  become  the 
prisoner  of  his  foreign  policy  successes. 

Obviously,  none  of  these  prospects  is  a 
cheering  one.  and  none  would  be  easy  for 
the  West  to  live  alongside.  But  it  is  better  to 
look  realistically  at  the  genuine  options  in 
the  East  as  they  have  been  molded  by  70 
years  of  failed  Utopia  than  to  engage  in  fan- 
tasies about  Mr.  Gorbachev  as  a  demiurge 
of  instant  democracj'yor  about  the  end  of 
conflict  in  historjCNor  should  we  forget 
that  Communism,  though  a  disaster  in 
almost  every  creative  domain,  has  always 
been  supremely  successful  at  one  thing:  re- 
sourcefulness and  tenacity  in  holding  onto 
its  monopoly  of  power. 

The  Soviet  worlds  transition  to  normality 
will  be  a  long  time  coming.  The  party, 
though  now  dyed  with  the  hues  of  glasnost 
and  democratization  will  cling  to  the  bitt«r 
end.  like  some  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus, 
around  the  bodies  of  nations  it  has  enfolded 
in  its  embrace  for  so  many  decades. 


The  Z  Document:  "Mr.  X  "  in  Our  Time 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.— The  cold  war  is  over;  the 
free  world  won  and  the  evil  empire  lost;  let's 
pick  a  date  for  V-C  Day  and  celebrate  the 
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history-ending   victory   over   Communism.' 
So  say  our  triumphalists. 

"The  cold  war  is  over:  it  was  largely  our 
uptight  right-wingers'  fault  to  begin  with 
t>ecause  the  Russisuis  were  never  coming." 
So  say  our  sore  winners. 

Gorlxjphiles  and  Gorbophobes  are  on  all 
fours  in  the  same  mindset:  it's  all  over  but 
the  happy  distribution  of  the  peace  divi- 
dend. 

A  ragtag  band,  taking  exception  to  this 
consensus,  is  derided  by  both  sides  as  unre- 
constructed cold  warriors,  skunks  at  the 
garden  party  of  the  nifty  90s.  Prom 
Moscow.  Brezhnevite  retreads  accuse  us  of 
howling  because  we  were  deprived,  cold 
turkey,  of  our  beloved  Communist  enemy. 

Vfe  dissenters  from  the  widespread  wow-ee 
worldvlew  have  been  reduced  to  Yogi  Berra 
geopolitics— "the  cold  war  ain't  over  till  it's 
over."  We  mutter  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  mo- 
tivated only  by  the  threat  of  incipient  col- 
lapse, not  by  an  interest  in  abandoning  iron 
control.  We  warn  that  as  soon  as  the  West 
ameliorates  the  economic  pain,  the  necessi- 
ty for  glasnost  and  free  enterprise  will 
lessen  and  the  totalitarian  system  will  sur- 
vive. 

Now,  in  the  nick  of  time,  comes  substan- 
tial intellectual  underpinning  for  the  don't- 
save-Communism  gang. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences is  based  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  not  ex- 
actly a  reactionary  redoubt.  The  Academy 
publishes  a  quarterly.  Daedalus,  named 
after  the  Athenian  who  built  an  ingenious 
labyrinth. 

Next  week,  an  article  will  appear  in  that 
review  titled  "To  the  Stalin  Mausoleum"  la 
play  on  Edmund  Wilson's  "To  the  Finland 
Station,"  about  Lenin)  and  signed  by  "Z.  "  a 
pseudonym  recalling  the  "X"  used  by 
George  Kennan  a  lifetime  ago  in  suggesting 
a  policy  of  containment. 

Z  surveys  the  70  years  leading  to  the  polit- 
ical graveyard  in  a  way  that  illuminates  this 
past  decade's  events.  Awareness  of  looming 
disaster  began  in  Yuri  Andropov's  K.G.B.: 
the  Novosibirsk  Report  by  the  sociologist 
Tatyana  Zaslavskaya  in  1983  "implied  the 
necessity  of  radical  restructuring  for  sheer 
survival";  its  leaking  (touted  in  this  space) 
■first  alerted  the  world  to  the  impending 
end  of  Soviet  stability. " 

Gorbachev  was  "Andropov  redux.  "  and  at 
first  tried  to  revitalize  the  Communist 
Party:  when  that  failed,  he  built  a  parallel 
apparat— "reminiscent,  mutatis  mutandis,  of 
the  way  Stalin  had  used  the  N.K.V.D. 
against  the  mainline  Party." 

Recent  elections,  held  to  insure  Gorba- 
chev against  Khrushchev's  fate  of  removal 
by  the  Central  Committee,  had  an  unin- 
tended result:  "to  produce  a  resounding 
defeat  not  just  for  the  apparat,  as  Gorba- 
chev wished,  but  for  the  Party  as  an  institu- 
tion. .  .  .  the  Party,  which  had  hitherto  in 
spired  fear  in  the  people,  suddenly  came  to 
fear  the  population.  .  . 

But  the  people's  interests  are  not  being 
served  by  the  Communist  Party  or  Gorba- 
chev's parallel  Sovietist  apparat;  private  co- 
operatives were  corrupted  by  the  local  polit- 
ical mafias,  and  decentralization  was  sub- 
verted because  it  threatened  the  party's  mo- 
nopoly of  power.  Result:  "Gorbachev  is  left 
with  the  worst  of  two  possible  worlds:  an  old 
one  that  refused  to  die  and  a  new  one  with- 
out the  strength  to  be  bom." 

Excerpts  from  the  conclusion  of  Z's  analy- 
sis are  printed  on  this  Op-Ed  page.  If  they 
pique  your  interest,  glom  on  to  the  maga- 
zine or  insert  yourself  into  the  samizdat  of 
faxes  and  photocopies  that  will  follow  the 
publication  of  the  seminal  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gorbachev,  trying  to  be  both  Luther  and 
the  Pope,  cannot  fix  the  stultifying  system 
without  going  much  further  thsui  he  says  he 
is  willing  or  able  to  go.  But.  warns  Z  (an  ide- 
ological soulmate  whose  identity  I  have  no 
need  to  know),  "decaying  superpowers  do 
not  go  quietly  into  the  night." 

In  the  historical  epoch  aborning,  don't 
join  the  crowd  expecting  serenity  or  preach- 
ing stability  And  don't  start  spending  that 
peace  dividend;  as  Tocqueville  observed  in 
Z's  keynote.  "The  most  dangerous  time  for  a 
bad  government  is  when  it  starts  to  reform 
itself." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MAINE 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr  BRENNAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  and 
my  fellow  Representative  from  Maine,  Olym- 
piA  Snowe,  have  introduced  legislation  to 
designate  as  wilderness  12,000  acres  of  the 
caribou-speckled  mountain  area  of  Maine.  We 
have  taken  this  action  to  protect  this  pristine 
and  unspoiled  area,  one  of  the  last  possible 
wilderness  areas  in  Maine,  from  development 
for  all  time. 

Caribou-Speckled  Mountain  Is  part  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  recommended  wilderness  des- 
ignation for  the  area  in  1985.  There  has  been 
extensive  public  debate  regarding  the  wilder- 
ness proposal:  The  Maine  delegation  created 
an  ad  hoc  committee,  representing  all  con- 
cerned parties,  to  fomulate  a  consensus  use 
plan  for  the  region.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  wilderness  designation  in  1 985,  and 
a  public  hearing  was  held  on  the  proposal  in 
Bethel,  ME,  in  1988. 

This  legislation  demonstrates  the  State  of 
Maine's  commitment  to  protecting  the  north- 
ern forest,  and  at  the  same  time  addresses 
the  concerns  of  the  lumber  industry.  The  bill 
will  permanently  protect  12,000  acres,  and  re- 
leases 4,000  acres  for  mixed  use,  including  a 
limited  amount  of  logging. 

The  Maine  Wilderness  Act  is  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  fight  to  safeguard  Maine's 
and  the  Nation's,  precious  natural  resources 
from  development  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  progressive  and  important  legisla- 
tion 


EXCELLENCE  AMONG  BOY 
SCOUT  TROOP  777 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  in  my  district  are  a  very  special  group 
of  citizens — in  fact  ihey  are  outstanding.  They 
are  so  outstanding  that  I  make  it  a  point  to 
recognize  every  Boy  Scout  in  my  district  that 
receives  the  Eagle  Award.  All  of  them  are 
great,  but  one  troop  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion. That  IS  Troop  777. 
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On  January  14,  1990,  I  participated  in  an 
Eagle  Scout  Ceremony  at  Troop  777,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Bel  Air  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Bel  Air,  MD.  The  troop  has  been  in 
existence  since  1953  and  beginning  in  1963 
has  produced  34  Eagle  Scouts  or  approxi- 
mately 1  Eagle  Scout  for  each  of  31  regis- 
tered. Nationally,  in  1989  out  of  4,246,915 
Scouts  registered,  only  30,189  achieved  the 
Eagle  rank,  or  1  in  140. 

Three  Troop  777  scouts  were  recognized 
on  this  occasion  with  the  rank  of  Eagle;  Jason 
Hall,  Stephen  Hill,  and  Matthew  Sedgley  all 
from  Bel  Air,  MD.  Each  of  these  young  people 
surpassed  the  necessary  requirements  of  re- 
ceiving over  25  merit  badges  and  other 
awards  for  their  participation  in  troop  activities. 

Another  scout,  George  Paul  Kuck  II  was  the 
recipient  of  his  second  Silver  Palm  Award. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  37  year  history  of 
Troop  777  that  a  Body  Scout  had  accom- 
plished this  feat.  Once  I  realized  what  this 
young  man  had  to  accomplish  to  attain  this 
award,  I  was  amazed  and  even  more  proud  of 
him.  In  order  to  receive  this  award,  he 
achieved  30  merit  badges  beyond  those  re- 
quired tor  the  rank  of  Eagle.  The  merit  badges 
he  received  in  order  to  qualify  for  his  second 
Silver  Palm  Award  were:  archery,  botany, 
chemistry,  dog  care,  emergency  prep.,  energy, 
general  science,  handicap  awareness,  insect 
study,  motor  boating,  nature,  personal  fitness, 
pets,  rifle  shooting,  space  exploraton,  and 
weather.  Truly  George  Paul  Kuck  III  deserves 
this  recognition  of  his  accomplishments  as  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Scoutmaster  Paul  Kuck,  his  assistants  and 
all  of  the  volunteers  of  this  troop  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  hard  work,  dedication 
and  motivation'  on  behalf  of  these  fine  young 
people.  As  their  Representative  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  commend  them  and  wish  Troop  777 
the  best  In  the  future. 


THE  FEBRUARY  25,  1990 
NICARAGUAN  ELECTIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  and  commend 
the  NIcaraguan  people  for  the  peaceful,  free 
and  fair  election  that  took  place  on  February 
25,  1990.  Most  importantly,  however,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  UNO  candidate.  Presi- 
dent-elect VIoleta  de  Barios  Chamorro,  who 
the  NIcaraguan  people  have  chosen  over  the 
Incumljent,  President  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
Sandinlsta  one-party  rule.  This  democratic 
election  will  pave  the  way  for  improved  rela- 
tions between  Nicaragua  and  her  Central 
American  neighbors,  the  United  States,  and 
the  international  community. 

As  the  first  truly  free  election  in  Nicaragua, 
the  registered  voters  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  democracy.  Although  preelec- 
tion polls  indicated  the  UNO  coalition  and  Ms. 
Chamorro  trailing  President  Ortega,  a  tenden- 
cy attributed  to  general  fear  of  revealing  a 
vote,  there  was  clearly  no  trepidation  felt  by 
the  voters  as  the  1 .75  million  registered  Nlca- 
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raguans  spent  up  to  4  hours  in  line  to  cast 
their  ballots. 

The  NIcaraguans  have  elected  a  woman 
*ho  has  been  the  political  symbol  of  the  free- 
doms and  p)eace  from  which  the  NIcaraguans 
have  tjeen  deprived  in  the  past.  President- 
elect Chamorro,  publisher  of  the  only  opposi- 
tion newspaper  In  Nicaragua,  has  received  the 
unquestioned  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Sandinistas  overturned 
the  oppressive  Somoza  government  with 
promises  of  a  democratic  system.  Instead,  the 
NIcaraguan  people  have  been  subjected  by 
the  Marxist  rule  of  the  Sandinlsta  forces.  The 
Sandinistas  maintained  a  centrally  planned 
economy  which  was  ravaged  by  mismanage- 
ment. It  brought  falling  production,  continual 
shortages  and  spiraling  inflation  which  ran  up 
to  1,700  percent  last  year.  It  seems  that  not 
only  have  the  NIcaraguans  chosen  the  free- 
doms represented  in  a  democracy,  but  they 
have  also  chosen  Chamorro' s  vision  of  a 
market  driven  economy  in  hopes  of  improving 
the  production  base  and  standard  of  living 
that  has  thoroughly  deteriorated  under  the 
Sandinlsta  regime. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Communist  woHd,  it 
seems  Nicaragua  has  joined  the  movement 
toward  the  freedoms  and  pnvileges  enjoyed 
by  other  democratic  nations.  From  Eastern 
Europe  to  Central  Amenca,  the  Communist 
theory  is  meeting  its  end.  It  has  been  refuted 
as  both  a  political  theory  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic one.  Nicaragua  has  now  )oined  the 
ranks  of  those  nations  who  participate  in  free 
elections  in  the  presence  of  a  political  plural- 
ism. The  NIcaraguan  citizens  have  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  experience  a  balloting 
system  that  is  not  fraught  with  fear  and  op- 
pression but  with  the  freedom  of  choice.  The 
NIcaraguan  people  have  seized  this  opportuni- 
ty to  move  toward  political  pluralism  by  choos- 
ing their  leaders  through  the  voting  box  and 
ending  the  one-party  rule  by  the  Sandinistas. 

For  10  years  the  United  States  has  been  in 
support  of  the  democratic  opposition  in  Nica- 
ragua and  together  we  have  worked  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  realized  this  weekend;  an 
election  in  which  the  opposition  has  the  op- 
portunity to  be  represented.  During  this  10- 
year  span,  it  has  been  the  United  States,  led 
by  the  policies  formed  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration through  the  "Reagan  Doctrine" 
that  has  tjeen  the  driving  force  in  keeping  the 
opposition's  desire  for  democracy  and  free- 
doms alive.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  support 
provided  by  this  country,  there  is  every  possi- 
bility that  the  results  achieved  over  the  week- 
end may  never  have  taken  place.  We  would 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, who,  as  It  has  become  apparent,  truly 
sought  the  freedoms  and  the  privileges  ac- 
companied by  democracy.  With  our  assist- 
ance, the  opposition  has  spoken,  and  the 
people  have  chosen. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  transition  will  be 
one  that  is  estaibllshed  on  reconciliation  and 
peace.  The  Sandinistas  and  President  Ortega 
must  be  commended  for  their  commitment  to 
holding  a  free  election  and  for  sticking  to  that 
commitment.  Now,  the  Sandinistas  must  con- 
tinue to  prove  their  commitment  by  allowing  a 
smooth  transition  to  the  new  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  IS  time  for  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua  atter 
a  decade  of  a  crumbling  economy,  radical  po- 
litical policies,  and  Internal  turmoil  which  has 
spread  to  neightx)ring  countries.  Nicaragua 
has  finally  seen  the  fruits  of  democracy.  The 
road  will  now  be  long  in  reforming  the  political 
and  economic  structure  that  was  established 
under  the  Sandinlsta  regime.  The  United 
States  and  the  International  community  need 
to  reanalyze  their  NIcaraguan  policies.  With 
the  leadership  of  President-elect  Chamorro 
and  her  opposition  coalition,  Nicaragua  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. I  hope  that  we  may  now  recognize  Nica- 
ragua as  a  nation  in  whom  we  will  see  reflec- 
tions of  a  true  working  democracy  with  lead- 
ers elected  by  the  people  and  a  market-orient- 
ed economic  system. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1991  HEARING 
SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  28,  1990 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  schedule  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  relating  to  the  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  requests.  Members  day  Is  scheduled 
for  Thursday,  May  1 0. 

Fiscal  Year  1991  Hearing  Schedijle  for  the 
CoMMi"rTE£  ON  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

tCARCH  1990 

Wed.,  Mar.  7:  10:00  a.m..  Outside  Wit- 
nesses. Natural  Resources  Programs.. 

1:30  p.m.,  Same. 

Thurs.,  Mar.  8:  10:00  a.m..  Outside  Wit- 
nesses. Energy  &  Minerals  Programs. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Tues..  Mar.  13:  10:00  a.m.,  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation. 

1:30  p.m..  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Wed..  Mar.  14:  10:00  a.m..  Outside  Wit- 
nesses, Indian  Programs. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Thurs..  Mar.  15:  10:00  a.m..  Outside  Wit- 
nesses, Indian  Programs. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Tues..  Mar.  20:  10:00  a.m..  DOE:  Energy 
Information  Administration,  Ekionomic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration,  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, Office  of  Hearings  &  Appeals. 

Wed.,  Mar.  21:  1:30  p.m..  Office  of  Surface 
Mining. 

Tues..  Mar.  27:  1:30  p.m..  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Interior.  Inspector  General,  So- 
licitor, Construction  Management. 

Wed.,  Mar.  28:  10:00  a.m..  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Art,  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Indian  Education. 

Thurs.,  Mar.  29:  10:00  a.m..  DOE:  Fossil 
Energy,  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve.  Clean  Coal  Technol- 
ogy. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 


APRIL  1980 

Mon..  Apr.  2:  1:00  p.m..  FDR  Memorial 
Commission,  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

Tues.,  Apr.  3:  10:00  a.m..  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Wed..  Apr.  4:  10:00  a.m..  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service. 

1:30  p.m..  Sajne. 

Thurs..  Apr.  5:  10:00  a.m..  Geological 
Survey. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Wed..  Apr.  18:  10:00  a.m..  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Thurs..  Apr.  19:  10:00  a.m.,  National  Park 
Service. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Mon..  Apr.  23:  1:00  p.m..  Navajo-Hopi  Re- 
location Commission. 

Tues..  Apr.  24:  10:00  a.m..  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Wed..  Apr.  25:  10:00  a.m..  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Thurs..  Apr.  26:  10:00  a.m..  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Fri..  Apr.  27:  10:00  a.m..  DOE:  Conserva- 
tion. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Mon..  Apr.  30:  1:00  p.m..  Indian  Health 
Service. 

MAY   1990 

Tues..  May  1:  10:00  a.m..  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Wed..  May  2:  10:00  a.m..  Forest  Service. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Thurs.,  May  3:  10:00  a.m..  Outside  Wit- 
nesses NEA/NEH/IMS. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Fri..  May  4:  10:00  a.m..  Trust  Territories. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Mon.  May  7:  1:00  p.m..  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Tues..  May  8:  10:00  a.m..  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 

Wed..  May  9:  10:00  a.m..  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Holocaust. 

Thurs..  May  10:  10:00  a.m..  Members  of 
Congress. 

1:30  p.m..  Same. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
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Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  1.  1990,  may  be  found  m  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  I*rices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  US.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wool  and  honey  industries. 

SR-332 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    issues   sur 
rounding  the  collapse  of  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert.  Inc. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  handicapped  access 
issues. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's civilian  nuclear  waste  program, 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  and  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Debt  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Presidents  plan  to 
address  Third  World  debt,  and  to  ex 
amine  methods  to  improve  and  broad- 
en it. 

SD  215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1675  and  S 
1676.  bills  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance  to   strengthen    the   recruitment 
and  training  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  range  of  incen- 
tives for  teachers  to  continue  in  the 
profession. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultiu-al  Research  Service,  Cooper 
ative  SUte  Research  Service,  and  Ex 
tension  Service. 

SD-138 
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MARCH  5 

9:00  a.m 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2171,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m 
.Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S. 
agricultural  programs,  focusing  on  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

SR-332 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1655,  S.  1727, 
and   other   related   measures  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  progress 
on  the  US  -Japan  Structural  Impedi- 
ments Initiative  (SID. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  the  rice 
industry. 

SR-332 

MARCH  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed    hearings   on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SH-216 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
sugar  industry. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 

Subcommittee 

To  hold   hearings  on  S.   366,  a  bill  to 

enroll    twenty    individuals   under   the 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 

S.  1128,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

Saunders,  S.  1719,  a  bill  to  designate  a 

segment  of  the  Colorado  River  In  the 

Westwater  Canyon.  Utah  as  a  compo- 
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nent  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  S.  1738,  a  bill  to  convey 
certain  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 
road Grant  Lands  In  Josephine 
County,  Oregon  to  the  Rouge  Commu- 
nity College  District,  and  S.  1837,  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  Desert  Research  Center. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
J.  Steven  Rhodes,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Zimbabwe. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  report  on   material 
weaknesses  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's supply  system. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Ag^riculture,  focusing  on 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Bradley  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Nuclear  and  Weapons  Control,  Susan 
J.  Koch,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Strategic  Programs,  and  Mi- 
chael L.  Moodie,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Multilateral  Af- 
fairs, all  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2027,  to  require 
certain  procedural  changes  in  the 
United  States  district  courts  in  order 
to  promote  the  just,  speedy  and  inex- 
pensive determination  of  civil  actions. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fLscal   year   1991   for  the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    and    the 
Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

SD-192 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural programs,  focusing  on  crop  in- 
surance. 

SR-332         II 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1976,  to  provide 
for  continued  United  States  leadership 
In  high-performance  computing,  focus- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
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2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  948,  to  revise 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
divide  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  into  two  circuits. 

SD-226 

MARCH  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  marketing 
abuses  in  the  medigap  insurance  in- 
dustry. 

SD-628 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
dairy  industry. 

SR-332 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1978.  to  promote 
U.S.  trade  and  technology  interests  by 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce into  a  Department  of  Industry 
and  Technology. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2104.  to  revise 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88- 
352)  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil 
rights  laws  that  ban  discrimination  in 
employment. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Office  of  the  3ecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Departmental  Offices. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  operational  require- 
ments and  military  strategies  for  stra- 
tegic forces. 

SR-222 
2:30  p.m. 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
domestic    and    international    develop- 
ments affecting  Soviet  Jews. 

B318  Raybum  Building 

MARCH  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

H-131,  Capitol 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold   closed   hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  programs,  focusing  on  the 
unified  commands. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances,    Environmental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  lead  exposure  on  children's  health 
and  educational  performance. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  focusing  on  agencies 
on  the  high  risk  list. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
legislation      on      campaign      finance 
reform. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
To    hold    hearings    on    implications    of 
technology  transfer  on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  budget 
recommendations  for  veterans  pro- 
grams and  proposed  legislation  to  reor- 
ganize the  Veterans  Health  Service 
and  Research  Administration. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  support  for 
East  Europesui  democracy. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991   for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    the 
wheat  Industry. 

SR-332 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  154.  to 
consent  to  certain  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
to  the  Hawaii  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920. 

SI>-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Everett  E.  Briggs,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Portugal,  Edward  M.  Rowell.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  t>e  Ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg, Robert  G.  Joseph,  of  Vtrginia, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
on  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Standing  Consult- 
ative Conunission,  and  John  J. 
Maresca.  of  Connecticut,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  his  teniu^  of 
service  as  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  Conference  on  Confidence  and 
Security  Building  Measures  (CSBM). 

SD-419 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1991  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  on  prop>osed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SR-428A 
MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strenghten  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural  programs,    focusing   on   nox- 
ious weeds. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA). 

SR-253 
1:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1908  and  H.R. 
737,  bills  to  amend  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  to  prescribe  conditions 
under     which     U.S. -owned     hardrock 
mineral  deposits  may  be  mined  or  re- 
moved from  lands  whose  surfaces  are 
privately  owned. 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
the   Paralyzed   Veterans   of   America, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  the  Blinded 
Veterans'   Association,   and   the   Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

SH-216 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  agricultur- 
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al  proRrams,  focusing  on  conservation 
issues. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991   for  mill 
tary  health  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu 
cation  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  LAbor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.s- 
timates   for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
Minerals    Management    Service.    De- 
partment   of    the    Interior,    and    the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2088,  to  extend 
authority   for  Titles  I   and   11  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Conservation  Act  (P.L. 
94-163),  to  expand  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  (SPR)  to  one  billion  bar- 
rels, and  to  provide  for  predrawdown 
diversion  authority  for  SPR  oil. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

SD-116 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  and  improve  US 
agricultural  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat 
ed  agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  position  of  chief  finan 
cial  officer. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
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sion,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
United  States  Secret  Ser\'ice,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SD-^116 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  S.J.  Res.  232  and  S.J. 
Res.  233.  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  impeachment  of 
Article  III  judges. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

SD-138 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2108,  to  promote 
the    production    of    organically    pro- 
duced   foods    through    the    establish- 
ment of  a  national  standard  produc- 
tion for  organically  produced  products 
and  providing  for  the  labeling  of  such 
products. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  position  of  chief 
financial  officer. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1398  and  S.  1332, 
to  provide  for  the  realignment  or 
major  mission  change  of  certain  mer"!- 
cal  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
agement reforms. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
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sion,  Cemeterlal  Expenses  (Army),  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals. 

SD-116 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,    Science,    and   Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   1741,  to  in- 
crease competition  among  commercial 
air  carriers  at  the  Nation's  major  air- 
ports. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

SD-138 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  rules  governing  private 
pension  plans  and  options  for  simplifi- 
cation. 

SD-215 
MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  man- 
power and  personnel  programs. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1355,  to  assist 
private  Industry  in  establishing  a  uni- 
form    residential     energy     efficiency 
rating  system. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

SD-366 
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MARCH  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Lal>or,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  improve  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   programs,    focusing    on    re- 
search issues. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    reauthorize    the    National    Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  program. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Decision  Plan  re- 
lating to  the  opening  of  the  Waste  Iso- 
lation Pilot  Plant  (WIPP)  in  CarUbad, 
New  Mexico,  and  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  withdraw  the  public  lands  sur- 
rounding the  WIPP  site. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Army  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Standards  and  Technology. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

APRIL  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  both  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128.  Capitol 

APRIL  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sut)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  posture, 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  U.S.  bilateral 
assistance. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  General  Sales  Manager,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Navy  and  Marine  posture. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  the  Research  and  S|>ecial 
Programs  Administration. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  National 
Archives. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 

APRIL  15 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,     focusing     on    population 
policy  smd  resources. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    recommenda- 
tions of  the  AMVETS.   the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

V.A,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park   Service,    Department   of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art, 

S-128,  Capitol 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,   and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1991   for  the 
Office    of    Management    and    Budget, 
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and  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  de 
velopment  banks. 

SD-138 
APRIL  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates   for   fiscal   year    1991    for   the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-192 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

SD  192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,    focusing   on    refugee    pro- 
grams. 

SD  138 
APRIL  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  'he 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 

APRIL  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-126.  Capitol 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed    hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  defense  intelligence  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De 
partment  of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for   fiscal    year    1991    for   the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-138 

APRIL  30 
2  00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MAY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  eastern  Europe. 

SD-138 

MAY  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justire.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAY  3 
9  00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold   closed    hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Depart. nent  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  strategic  programs. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional  Endowment   for  the   Arts,   the 
National  EndowTnent  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  National  Space  Council,  and  the 
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Office    of    Science    and    Technology 
Policy. 

SD-116 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991   for   the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

SD-138 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propos  d  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  tac- 
tical airpower. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,   focusing  on   U.S.   military 
assistance. 

SD-138 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  land 
warfare. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1991    for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1991   for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  - 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focusing  on  sea- 
power. 

SD-192 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 

11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,     focusing    on 
space  programs. 

S-407.  Capitol 

11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold   closed   hearings   on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Defense,  focusing  on  classified  pro- 
grams. 

S-407.  Capitol 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  global  envi- 
ronment. 

SD-138 

MAY  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  de- 
fense programs. 

SD-192 

JUNE  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

JUNE  12 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
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assistance,    focusing    on    organization 
and  accountability. 

SD-138 

JUNE  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1991  for  foreign 
assistance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1991 
for  foreign  assistance. 

Room  to  be  announced 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
HUD  /Moderate    Rehabilitation    Sulxiom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    HUD 
projects  under  the  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation program   (Section  8),   focusing 
on  the  coinsurance  program. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
HUD/Moderate    Rehabilitation    Subcom- 
mittee 
■    To  continue  hearings  to  examine  HUD 
projects  under  the  Moderate  Rehabili- 
tation program   (Section  8),   focusing 
on  the  coinsurance  program. 

SD-628 
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